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A 15850 conſonant, which preſerves always the 
fame ſound in Engliſh, In the Saxon it was af- 


_ pirated, a play, loaf; Plæpdiz. lady. 
At the end of 'a monoſyllable it is always dou- 


| bled; as, ſhall; ftill; full, except after a diph- 
. 3. As, fail; feel; deal; cool. In a word of more 
ſyllables it is written fingle ; as, channel; canal ; ten- 


aril. It is ſometimes put before , and ſounded feebly af- 
ter it; as, bible ; title. 


LA. interje#. [corrupted by an effeminate ptonunciation 


fam 4%; unleſs it be the French 7a.) See; look; be- *FABORIOUS, 5 


hold. 
La you! if you ſpeak ill of the devil, 
How he takes it at heart. 


La'BpanuMm. . /. A reſin, of a ſtrong not rel 
. ſmell, and an aromatic, but not agreeable taſte. 
Juice exſudates from a low ſpreading ſhrub in Crete. Hill. 

To LA'BEFY. v. 4. [labefacio, Latin.] To weaken z to 
impair. IT. 

LABEL. n. 4 [labellum, Latin.] 1. A ſmall ſlip or ſcrip 
of writing. 2. Any thing Ig to a- larger writing. 
3. [In law.] A narrow flip of paper or parchment affixed 
to a deed or writing, in order to hold the appending ſeal, 
So alſo any paper, annexed by way of addition or expli- 


A 


$a - 4 » Wk. HY 


cation to any will or teſtament, is called a label or codicil. LaBo'xlovsLY. | adv. [from laborious] With labour $ 


; Harris. 
kd (.) When wak'd, I found | 
This Jabel on my boſom; whoſe containing a 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(2.) On the label of lead, the heads of St. Peter and St. 
Pai are impreſſed from the papal ſeal. — Aylifie's Parergon, 
(3.) God join'd my heart to Romeo's; thou our hands; 
And ere this hand by thee to Romeo ſeal d, 
Shall be the /abe/ to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt | 
Turn to another, this ſhall ſlay them both. 


Le BENT. ad. (Jabens, Lat.] Sliding ; gliding ; 


ſlipping. 
5 Dia. 
Ls BIAL. adj. [labialis, Latin Uttered by the lips. 
The Hebrews have affigned which letters are labhial, which 
dental, and which guttui ' Bacorn's Natural Hiftory. 
Some particular affection of ſound in its paſſage to the lips, 
5 will ſeem to make ſome compoſition in any vowel which is 
. labial, | * > Holaer's Elements of Sfeech. 
% La'niatty. ' adj. (labium, Latin.] Formed with lips. 
La'pB10DENTAL. adj. ¶labium and dentalis.) Formed or 
pronounced by the co-operation of the lips and teeth. 
The dental conſonants are very eaſy: and 
+: Pals £ ©, alſo the lin adentals; th db. = Holder, 
 Lano'ranT, n. * brand, WT) Wenn Not 1 in 
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LaBoraTORY. 1. Frau French A chemiſt's 


Shakeſp. Twelfth N lebt. * 
his in their charges, bold and reſolute in oppoling ſeducers, and 


Lazo'x10USNESS. . . [from laborious.] 1. Toilſome- 


Shakehs. LABS n. /. {labeur, F renCh ; 


firſt the Iabioden- | ; 


I, can ſhewyou a fort of ft fg made by an indul⸗ 
trious /aborant, Boyle. 


work-room. 

It would contribute to the hiſto of colours, *, chemiſts 
would in their laboratory take a hèedful notice, and give us a 
faithful account, of the colours obſerved 1 in the ſteam of bodies, 
either ſublimed or diſtilleed. » Boyle. 

The flames of love will perform thoſe miracles they of the 
furnace boaſt of, would they ende nn. in this labora- 
tory Decay of Pi ety. 5 oy 
leni 11 ; laborigfus, Lat.] 
1. Diligent in Work; alſauous. 2. Requiring! labour 5 e- 
_ tireſome ; not eaſy. * 3A 

(I.] That which makes the ders Mose is to be knowing 
in their profeſſions, unſpotted in their lives, active and /aborious 


Adaring to look vice in the face; and, Ys to be My cour- 
teous, and compaſſionate to all. _ 
A ſpacious cave within its farmoſt part, 4 
Was hew'd and faſhion'd by Jab, art, * | 
Through the hill's hollow fides. - " Dryden | 
To his /aborrious youth conſum'd'in ** T3 
And laſting age, adorn d and crown'd with peace. Frier. 
(2.) Do'ſt thou love watchings, abſtinence, and tell, 
Laborious virtues all? learn them from Cato. Aadi ſon. 


with. toil. 
The folly of him, who pumps very yy ina ſhip yet 
neglects to to the leak. f 1 o Picty. | 
_ $54 g chuſe- laboriouſly to bear 8 4 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. . Pope. 


neſs; difficulty. 2. Diligence; aſſiduit . 

(1.) The parallel holds in the gainlefine as well as the la- 
g of the work z thoſe wretched creatures, buried in 
2 and darkneſs, were, never the richer for all 52 ore they 

ged ; no more is the inſatiate miſer. ay & Piety. 
labor, Latin] 1, The 
act of doing what requires: # painful exertion of ſtrength, 
or weariſome perſeverance z pains; toil ; travail; work. 

2. Work to be done. 3. Exerciſe ; motion with ſome | 
degree of violence. 4. hildbirth ; z travail 3 
; 8 J If I find her honeſt, J loſe not my labour; if ſhe bes. 

otherwiſe, it is /abour well beſtowed, . Shakeſp. 
I ſent to know your faith, leſt = tempter have tempted you, 


"I . 


and our /abour be in vain. I wh Iii. 5. 
ob ing a labour of ſo great "cal „the exact perfor- 
e thereof we may rather wiſh than loo for. ter. 


ou had been the wife of Hercules 
g 0 his labours you'd have done, and fav'd | 0 
Your huſband ſo much fweat. ® Shakeſp. en - 


1.863.) Moderate 22 of the body conduces to' the * 

t 15 7 5 Lare aan bnd dl, but tlie toil of 
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3 laces; an 


. 3 eſteem. Bacon. 
| Ip S - (5:) He wears a iuff, whoſe thread is coarſe and round, 
if 5 Bor trimm'd with curious Mee. KR +... Herbert, 


(6.) If haply he the ſe&tpurſues, 
T © .- That read and comment upon news; 
De He takes up their myſterious face, | 
| Hie drinks his coffee without ace. Pri ior. 


ToLacs. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


* 


ſilver textures ſewed on. 3. To embellith with variega- 
tions. 4 Lo beat; whether from the form which LE 
trange uſes, or by corruption of laſb. | 


(1,) I cauſed a fomentation to be made, and mat on a laced _ 


ſock, by which the weak parts were ſtrengthened. 
At this, for new replies he did not ſtay, 
| But lac d his creſted helm, and ſtrode away. 
; Theſe glitt ' ring ſpoils, now made the victor's 80. 
- Heto his body ſuits; but ſuits in vain : | 
Meſſapus* helm he finds among the reſt, 
And -/aces on, and wears the waving creſt. 
Like Mrs. Primly's-great belly; ſhe may lace it down be- 
fore, but it burniſhes on her hips. Congreve. 
When Jenny's ſtays are newly lac 4, | 
Fair Alma plays about her waiſt. | Prior. 
(2.) It is but a night-gown in reſpect of yours; cloth of 


Wiſeman. 


{ gold and coats, and /ac'd with ſilver. Shakeſp.”" 
: Look, loye, what envious ſtreaks "MR 
» Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder Eaſt ; 
| : Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day — 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. _Shakeſp. 


Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, 
: That, /ac'd with bits of ruflic, makes a front, Pope. 
| (4-) Go you, and find me out a man that has no 223 at 
| | all, or I'll ace your coat for ye. LE TEES, 


Lacep Mutton. An old word for a whore. 
Ay, Sir, I, a loſt mutton gave your letter to her a /ac'd 
mutton, and ſhe gave me nothing for my labour. Shakeſp. 
La'ceman. way [/ace and man.] One who deals in lace. 


I met with a nonjuror, engaged with a /aceman, whether the, 


late French king was moſt like ; Auguſtus Czſar, or Nero. 
Addiſon, ectator. 
La CERABLE. aj. [from Jacerate.] Such as may be torn. 
Since the lungs are obliged to a perpetual commerce with the 
air, they muſt neceſſarily lie open to great damages, becauſe of 
their thin and lacerable compoſure, | Harvey. 
C „ LA'CERATE. v. 4. [ lacers, Latin. ] To tear; to rend; 


to ſeparate by violence. 

And my ſons /acerate and rip up, viper-like, the womb-that 
brought them forth.. - Homwel's England's Tears. 
The heat breaks through the water, ſo as to /acerate and lift 

up great hubbles too heavy for the air to buoy up, and cauſeth 
- _ boiling- Dierbam's Phyſi co-Theelogy. 
Here Lacerated friendſhip claims a tear. Va. of Human V. iſtes. 
Lacera'TiON. a. J [frem /acerate.] The act of tearing 

or rending; the breach made by tearing. 

The effects are, extenſion of the great veſſels, compreſſion of 

the leſſer, and /acerations upon ſmall cauſes.  Arbuthnot, 
La'ceRATIvE. adj. [from lacerate. ] Tearing 3 having the 
| power to rear. , 
Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated, 
others upon the continual afflux of /acerative humour s. 


Harvey on Conſumptionc. 
Lach mal, F rench. ] Generating | 


 Li\'cnRYMAL. * adj. 


tears. 
It is of an exquiſite ſenſe, that, upon any tonch, the tears 


might be ſqueezed from the /achrymal glands, to waſh and 


Chyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


clean it. 


La'cn RYMARY, adj. [tachryma, Latin.] Containing tears. Fg La'CKEY. v. u. 


How man dreſſes: are there for each particular deity ? what 
A variety of apes | in 1 ancient urns, lamps, and /achrymary 


__ Veſſels? Addiſon. 


Lacn Av TION: . / 'Ffom 3 The act of 
weeping, or ſhedding tears. 
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0 faſten with a 


ſtring run through eilet holes. 2. To Fade with gold; "Or 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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- which tears are gathered to the honour of the dead. 
Lacrniateo. adj. (from lacinia, Lat.]  Adorned with 
fringes and. borders. 
To LACK. v. 4. [hnecken, to leſſen, Dutch. To want z to 
need; to be without. , 


Every good - and holy defire, though it lack the "WR, hath 
notwithſtanding i in itſelf the ſubſtance, and with him the force 


of the heart. Hooker. 


A land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread without ſcarceneſs; thou | 


ſhalt not lack any thing in it. 
One day we hope thou ſhalt bring back, 
Dear Bolingbroke, the juſtice that we lick. | 
Intreat they _ ; authority they lack. 


To Len. d . . To be in want. 


Deut. viii. 9. 


Pane 8 
Daniel, 


2. To be want- 


ng. 

(1.) The lions do lack dd ſuffer hunger. 

(2.) Peradventure there ſhall /xck five of the fifty righteous ; 

wilt thou deſtroy all the city for lack of five? Geneſis, viii. 28. 
There was nothing lacking to them: David recovered all. 

I Sam. xxx. 19. 


That which was /acking on your part, they have ſupplied. 


1 Cor. xvi. 17. 
Lack. u. 5 [from the verb.] 


Want; need; 
2. Lack, whether noun or __ is now almoſt obſo- 
lete, 


(1.) In the ſeripture there neither wanteth any thing, the 


lack whereof- might deprive us of life. | Hooker « 
Many that are not mad 
Have ſure more {ach of reaſon. Shakeſp. 


He was not able to keep that place three days, for /ac# of 
victuals. Knolles. 
The trenchant blade, toledo truſty, \ 
For want of fighting was grown ruſty, 
And eat into itſelf, for lack 


Of ſomebody to hew and hack. Hadibras. 


LA“ CKBRAEFN. 7. / [/ack and brain.} One that wants 


wit. 


What a laclbrain is this ? Our plot is as good a plot as 


ever was laid. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
La'cxer. n. , A kind of 2 which, ſpread upon a 
white ſubſtance, exhibits a gold colour. 
ToLa'cxes. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fmear over with 
lacker. 
What ſhook the ſtage, and made the people ſtare ? 
Cato's long Wig, flower'd gown, and /acker'd chair. * 
LACK Ev. 2. af lacguais, Fr.] An attending ſervant ; 
foot-boy. 
— They would ſhame to make me 
Wait elſe at door : a fellow counſellor, 

*Mo:.g boys, and grooms, and /acheys / Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
| Though his yauthful blood be fir'd with wine, | 
He's cautious to avoid the coach and fix, 1 0 
And on the /ackeys will no quarrel fix. Dryden's Jud. 
Lacqueys were never ſo faucy and pragmatical as they are now- 

a-days. 
Talaickty. v. a. [from the noun.] To attend ſervilely. 
I know. not whether / Milton bas uſed this word very pro- 


perly. , 
This common bady, = 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, * 
Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide, 
To rot itſelf with motion. —Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
So dear to heav'n is faint] ty chaſtity, © 

That when a foul is found ſincerely ſo, 

A thouſand liveried angels /ackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt. 


Milton. 


attendance. | 
"a . ride, 12 | 
The free and noble /ac by their 1 7 
Our Italian tranſlator ot als ZEneis is a foot poet; 1 fac 44 | 


| by the fide of Virgil, but never mounts behind bim. W 
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. oY Our En iſh . dns given to ewe of Li'c e * RY OLE ro; Fr. 1 veſſel in 
8 0 if they be, \hrought | from Italy, they A in 1 0 ; * ? 


of prayer, who regardeth the very moanings, groans, and ſighs 1 54 5 


Common Prayer. 


failure. 


Addiſon, Speftator. 


Jo act as a foot boy! z to Pay ſervile | 


* 2 
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La'cxLtxen. adf. [lack and linen] Wanting ſhirts. | 

You poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, 
vou mouldy rogue, away. | 
*Lv'cxLUSTRE. 


neſs. | | 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 1 
And looking on it with /acklufre eye, 4 I 
Says very wilely, It is ten a clock. Shakeſp. 
LACO'NICK. adj. [laconicus, Lat. laconigue, Fr.] Short; 
brief; from Lacones, the Spartans, who uſed few words. 

I grow /aconick even beyond laconiciſm; for ſometimes I re- 
turn only yes, or no, to queſtionary or petitionary epiſtles of 
half a yard long. | | ' Pope to Sabi t. 

' La'conism. . /. [laconiſme, Fr. /aconiſmus, Lat.] A 
conciſe ſtyle : called by Pepe laconiciſm. See LACONICK. 


As the language of the face is univerial, fo it is very com- 


2 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


prehenſive: no /aconi/m can reach it, It is the ſhort-hand of 


the mind, and crowds a great deal in a little room. | 
| | Collier of the. Aſpect. 
Laco'nically. adv. [from Jaconick.] Briefly ; con- 
Ciſely. | 3 
Alexander Nequam, a man of great learning, and deſirous 
to enter into religion there, writ to the abbot /aconically. 


Camden Remains. 


LA/CT AR. adj. 

milk. | 
From /a#ary, or milky plants, which have a white and 
lacteous juice diſperſed through every part, there ariſe flowers 
blue and yellow. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


La'craxy. n. . [lafarium, Lat.] A dairy houle. 
Lacrta'rion. n. J [lago 

ing ſuck. : | 
 La'cTEeaL. adj. [from lac, Lat.] Milky; conveying chyle 
of the colour of milk. 


[/actis, Lat.] Milky ; full of juice like 


As the food paſſes, the chyle, which is the nutritive part, is 


ſeparated from the excrementitious by the /aceal veins ; and 


from thence conveyed into the blood. 
La'ctTEAL. u. /. The veſſel that conveys chyle. 
The mouths of the /efeals may permit aliment, acrimo- 
nious or not ſufficiently attenuated, to enter into people of lax 
conſtitutions, whereas their ſphin&ers will ſhut again 
ſuch as have ſtrong fibres. :  Arbuthnot, 
LacTe'ovs. adj. [lafeus, Lat.] 1. Milky. 2. Lacteal; 
conveying chyle. e | 


2 
veltla for the reception of the chyle. 


+ 


This ladteſcence does commonly enſue, when wine, being 


impregnated with gums, or other vegetable concretions, that 
abound with ſulphureous corpuſcles, fair water is ſuddenly | 


poured upon the ſolution. | Boyle on Colours, 
Lacte'scENT. adj. [ladeſcens, Lat.] Producing milk, or 
a white juice. | PET | 5 
Amongſt the 1 are ſome lacteſcent plants, as lettuce 
and endive, which contain a wholeſome juice. Arbuthnot. 
Lacrti'retrovus. adj. [lac and fero.] What conveys or 
brings milk. 5 | | 1 
He makes the breaſts to he nothing but glandules, made up 
of ap infinite number of little knots, each whereof hath its 
excretory veſſel, or lacliferous duct. 
Lab. n. J. [leove, Saxon, which commonly ſignifies people, 
but ſometimes, ſays Mr. Lye, a boy.] 1. A boy; a ſttip- 
lng, in familiar language. 2. A boy; a young man, in 
paſtoral language. | | 
| 1. We were | 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 


And to be boy eternal. 


inen mate; away, 


. at, lack. and luſire.] Wanting bright-- 


, Lat.] The act or time of giv- 


Locke. 


them in 


Ray on the Creation. 


4. © Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
The poor lad who wants knowledge, muſt ft his inven= 


tion on the rack, to ſay ſomething. where he knows nothing. 

Too far from the ancient forms of teaching ſeveral good 
| marians have departed; to the great detriment. of fuch 
{ads as have been removed to other ſchools, Watts. 
(2.) For grief whereof the lad would after joy, 


But pin'd away in anguiſh, and felf-will'd annoy, Spenſer. 
— — The ſhepherd Jad, $954 5 

Whoſe offspring on the throne of Judah fat | 

So many ages. $7 Milton. 


LA DDER. n. /. Pladne, Saxon.] 1. A frame made with 
ſteps placed between two upright pieces. 2. Any thing 
by which one climbs. 3. A gradual rife. { 
(.) Whoſe compoſt is rotten, and carried in time, 

And ſprend as it ſhould' be, thrift's /adder may climb. Tuſ. 
Now ſtreets grow throng'd, and buſy as by day, 


Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play, 


And ſome more bold mount /adders to the fire, Dryden. 
Eaſy in words thy ſtile, in ſenſe ſublime ; | 

"Tis like the /adder in the patriarch's dream, f 

Its foot on earth, its height above the ſkies. Pier. 


I faw a ſtage erected about a foot and a half from the ground, 
capable of holding four of the inhabitants with two or three. 
* to mount it. 5 | Gulli ders Travels. 

(2.) Then took ſhe help to her of a ſervant near about her 
huſband, whom ſhe knew to be of a haſty ambition; and ſuch 
a one, who wanting true ſufficiency to raiſe him, would make a 


ladaer of any miſchief. Sidney. 
—— 71 muſt climb her window, NG 
The ladder made of cords. ' Shakeſp. 
Northumberland, thou /adder, by the which | 
My couſin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne, Shakeſp. 
Lowlineſs is young ambition's /adder, | 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shakeſp. 


(3.) Endow'd with all theſe accompliſhments, we leave him 
in the full career of ſucceſs, mounting faſt towards the top'of 
the /2dder eccleſiaſtical, which he hath a fair probability to reach. 

; | Swift, 


LApE. n. . Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived 
from thę Saxon lade, which fignifies a purging or diſcharg- 
ing; there being a diſcharge of the waters into the ſea, or 

into me great river.  Gi?/on's Camden. 


To LA DR. wv. a. preter. Jaded ; and part. paſſive, Iaded or 
laden. [from Pladen, Saxon. ] It is now commonly writ- 
ten load. 1. Io load; to freight; to burthen. 2. [plavan, 

to draw, Saxon.] To heave out; to throw out. ä 

(I.) And they laded their aſſes with corn, and departed 
thence. Geneſic, xlii. 26. 
The experiment which ſheweth the weights of ſeveral bodies 
in compariſon with water, is of uſe in /ading of ſhips, and 


ſhewing what burthen they will bear. | Bacon. 
The veſſels, heavy Jaden, put to ſea HTK 
With proſp'rous winds ; a woman leads the way. Dryden, 


Though the peripatetick doctrine does not fatisfy, yet it is as 
eaſy to account for the difficulties he charges on it, as for thoſe 
his own hypotheſis is laden with. : Lecke. 

( 2.) He chides the ſea that funders him from them, 
Saying, he'll lade it dry to have his way, Shakeſp. 
They never let blood; but ſay, if the pot boils too faſt there 
is no need of lading out any of the water, but only of taking 
away the fie; and ſo they allay all heats of the blood by ab- 
ſtinence, and cooling herbs. | „ Temple. 
If chere be ſprings in the ſlate marl, there muſt be help to 
lade or pump it out. | Mo timer. 

LA DING. n. /. [from lade.] Weight; burthen. 

Some. we made prize, while others burnt and rent > 
With their rich /2ding to the bottom went. Waller. 
The ſtorm grows higher and higher, and threatens the utter 
loſs of the ſhip : there is but one way to fave it, which 
throwing its rich /ading overboard. da. 


* „ 


South. 


It happened to be foul weather, ſo that the mariners caſt their 
whole lading overboard to fave themſelves, 
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Why mould he fink where nothing ſeem' d to preſs > = 
His /2ding little, and his ballaſt leis. phy 


it. 2. The receptacles of a mill 
water falling turns it. "Ppt | 

: (1 ) Some ſtirr'd the molten ore with /2d/er great. Spen/cr. 
When the materials of glaſs have been kept long in fuſion, the 
mixture caſts up the ſuperfluous ſalt, which the workmen take 


Wheel, into which the 


off with ladles. | Boyle. 
A {adle for our filver diſh EDS. 
Is what I want, is what I with. Prior. 


La'oLE-ruL. n. f. [ladle and full.) | 
If a footman be going up with a diſh of ſoup, let the cook 
with a /adle-ful dribble his livery all the way up ſtairs. Swift, 
LADV. n. / [Plæpdiz, Saxon.] 1. A woman of high 
rank : the title of lady properly belongs to the wives of 
knights, of all degrees above them, and to the daughters 
of earls, and all of higher ranks. 2. An illuſtrious or 


eminent woman, 3. A word of complaiſance uſed of 
women. 4. Miſtreſs, importing power and dominion ; as, 


lady of the manor. 75 
(1.) Tam much afraid, my lady, his mother, play'd falſe 
with a ſmith, 


I would thy huſband were dead thee my 


I would make 


Lady. I your /ady, Sir John ? alas, I ſhould be a pitiful 
lady: Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
am- forry my relation to ſo deſerying a lady, ſhould be any 
occaſion of her danger and affliction, King Charles, 
(2.) O fooliſh fairy's ſon, what fury mad 3 
Hath thee incens'd to haſte thy doleful fate? 
Were it not better I that ad had, 1 
Than that thou hadſt repented it too late? Spenſer. 


Before Homer's time this great lady was ſcarce heard of. 


- Raleigh. 
May every lady an Evadne prove, | 
That ſhall divert me from Aſpiatia's love. Waller. 
_- Show'd I ſhun the dangers of the war, 
With ſcorn the. Trojans wou'd reward my pains, | 
And their proud /adies with their fwgeping trains. Dryden. 


WMe find on medals the repreſentations of ladies, that have 

given occaſion to whole volumes on the account only of a face. 

f Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 

(3.) Say, good Cæſar, 9 
That I ſome lady trifles have reſerv'd, 

Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity 
As we greet modern Bs withal. 

I hope I may ſpeak of women without offence to 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cl. 
the ladies. 
| | h f | Guardian. 
(4.) Of all theſe bounds, even from this line to this, 
With ſhadowy foreſts, and with champaigns rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers, and wide-ſ{kirted meads, 
WMe make thee lady. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
 La'dy-BepSTRAW, n. . [Gallium.] It is a plant of the 
ſtellate kind. © S009 6 ESPE 1 Miller. 
La'dy-B1RD. 
La'dy-cow. 
La'ody-rLy. | 
Fly lady-tird, north, ſouth, or eaſt or weſt, . 
Fly where the man is found that I love beft. - Gay. 
This /ady-Jty I take from off the graſs, 5 8 
W hoſe ſpoticd back might ſcarlet red ſurpaſs. Say. 
 La'py-pay. n. , [lady and day.] The day on which the 
annunciation of the bleffed virgin is celebrated. 
Lab -UIK E, adj. {lady and like.) Soft ; delicate; ele- 
ant. | CY” 
& | iter tender conſtitution did declare, : 
100 /ady-like a long fatigue to bear. Dryden. 
ELa'py-rrantLiy. . 7 [Alchimilla:] A plant. Miller. 
Lap. n. ,. [from lad). Thetitle of a lady. 
Madam, he ſends. your /adyſ##p this ring. Sbaleſp. 


g n. % A ſmall red inſect vaginopennous. 


| | SUN. 
LA DLE. . [Þ'zvle, Saxon, from plavans; leaugb, 
Erſe.] 1. A large ſpoon ; a veſſel with a long handle, 
uſed in throwing out any liquid from the veſſol containing 


Shakeſp. 


If they be nothing but mere ſtateſmen, 
Your {a&y/bip ſhall obſerve their gravity, Wh 
And their reſervedneſs, their many cautions = _ 
Fitting their perſons. . Ben. Fobnſen' Catiline. 
I the wronged pen to pleaſe, | | 


Mike it my humble thanks expreſs Bos 
Unto your ladyſtip in thete. Waller. | 
Tis Galla; let her. /ady/hip but peep. Dryden Juv. 
La'oy's-sLIPPER.*». ſ. [Calceolus.] A plant. Miller, 
La'py's-sMocx.. u. /. [Cardamine.] A plant. Miller- 
When dazies pied, and violets, blue, 
And lady's-ſmecks all filver white, | 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakeſp. 


Sec here a boy gathering lilies and /2d4y-ſmocks, and there a 
girl cropping culverkeys and cow{lips, all to make garlands. 
f | 1 Walton's Angler, 
LAG. adj. [lzng, Saxon, long; /agg, Swediſh, the end.] 
1. Coming behind; falling ſhort. 2. Sluggiſh ; flow'3. . 


tardy. It is out of uſe, but retained in Scotland. 3. Laſt 3 
long delayed. 3 | 
(1.) — J could be well content 


'To entertain the /ag end of my life - 2 
With quiet hours. | _ Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The ſloweſt footed who come lag, ſupply the ſhow of a rear- 
ward, Carew's Survey. 
I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſtunes 
Lag of a brother, —— _ Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(2.) He, poor man, by your firſt order died. 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 7. 
That came too lag to ſee him buried. Shakeſ. Rich. III. 
We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbiſh of remaining clay, | 
Which Heav'n, grown weary of more perfect work, 
Set upright with a little puff of breath, | 5 
And bid us paſs for men. Dryden's Dos Sebaſtian. 
(3.) Pack to their old play-fellows ; there I take 5 
They may, cum priwilegio, wear away 
The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. 
© 3 To's” 4: Shakeſf eare. 
Las. n. {. 1. The loweſt claſs; the rump ; the fag end. 
2. He that comes daſt, or hangs behind. FAY 
(I.) The reſt of your foes, O gods, the ſenators of Athens, 
together with the common /ag of people, what is amiſs in them, 


make ſuitable for deſtruction. | Shale ſp. 
( 2.) The laſt the Jag of all the race. Dryden's Virg. 
What makes my ram the /ag of all the flock. Pope. 
To LAG. G. n. 1. To loiter; to move ſlowly, 2. To ſtay 
behind; not to come in. th 
\. (1.) She paſs'd, with fear and fury wild; 
The nurſe went lagging after with the child. Dryden. 


The remnant of his days he ſafely paſt, : 
Nor found they /agg'd too flow, nor flow'd too faſt. Prior. 
(2.) Behind her far away a dwarf did ag. Fairy Queen, 
I ſhall not lag behind, nor err : 7 2 
The way, thou leading. Milton. 
The knight himſelf did after ride, WAY 
Leading Crowdero by his fide, 
And tow'd him, if he agg d behind, 
Like boat againſt the tide and wind. 


Hudibrac. 
If he finds a fairy lag in light, 3 


He drives the wretch before, and laſhes into night. Dryden. 
_ She hourly preſs'd for ſomething new; . | 
Ideas came into her mind | | 
So faſt,” his leſſons lagg d behind. Swift. 


LALGGER. n. / 
loiters behind. | EE oe Pet 
La'icar. adj. [laigue, Fr. laicus, Lat. e.] Belonging 
to the laity, or people as diſtinct from the clergy. . & 
In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the /aical. 


[from lag.] A loiterer ; an idler; one that 


Laib, Preterite participle of I. 
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laid up for the relief of widows-and fatherleſs chil- 
dren. 1 2 Mac. iii. 10. 
A ſcheme which was writ ſome years ſince, 
be ready on a fit occaſion. | 
LIV. Preterite participle of lie. | 
Mary ſeeth two angels in white, Era 
and the other at the feet, where the body 


Swift. 
the one at the head, 


7 ohn, xx. 12. 
The parcels had lain by, before they were opened, between 
| hr and five years. - Boyle. 
Lars. 2. , [/ai, in French, ſignifies a wild ſow, or a fo- 


reſt : the derivation is eaſy in either ſenſe ; or from ger, LAME. adj. [laam,- lama, Saxon ; lam, Dutch.] 


The couch of a boat, or wild beaſt, ” 


Out of the ground uproſe, | 
As from his /air, the wild beaſt, where he wons 


Dutch. ] 


In foreſt wild, in thicket, brake or den. Milton. 
But range the foreſt, by the ſilver fide 
Ot ſome cool ſtream, where nature ſhäll provide 
Green graſs and fatt'ning clover for your fare, 8 5 
And molly caverns for your noon-tide lair. Dryd. Virg. 


Latrp. #. /. [Pla popd, Saxon.] The lord of a manor in 


the Scottiſh dialect. | ” 
Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 
A laird and twenty pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtru'd but for a plain yeoman go, | 
And a good ſober two pence, and well ſo. Cleaveland. 
La'ity, n. . DAS] 1. The people, as diſtinguithed 
from the clergy. 2. The ſtate of a layman. 
(1.) An humble clergy is a very good one, and an humble 
laity too, ſince humility is a virtue that equally adorns every 
ſtation of life. Swift. 
(2.) The more uſual cauſe of this deprivation is a mere laity, 
or want of holy orders. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


LAKE. n. , [lac, Fr. lacus, Latin.] 1. A large diffuſion. 


of inland water. 2. Small plaſh of water. 3. A mid- 
dle colour, betwixt ultramarine and vermilion, yet it 
is rather ſweet than harſh. It is made of cochineal. 


(.) He adds the running ſprings and ſtanding /akes, 

And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Dryden. 

LAMB. n. /, [/amb, Gothick and Saxon.] 1. The young 
of a ſheep. - 2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 

( 1.) —— Fm young; but ſomething 

You may deſerve of him through me, and wiſdom, 

To offer up a weak, poor, innocent /amb, . 

J appeaſe an angry god. Shak. Macbeth. 
The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 8 
Had he thy knowledge would he ſkip and play ? - Pope. 

(. 2.) Thou Lamb of God that takeſt away. the ſins of the 
world, have mercy upon us. Common Prayer. 
La'MBxin., v. /. [from lamb.] A little lamb. 
Twixt them both they not a /ambk7n left, 5 
And when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps lives they reſt. 
Hubberd's Tale. 


Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 
Which of our tender /ambkins takeſt, keep. 
Clean as young /ambkins, or the gooſe's down, 
And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Gays 
La'MBaTive. adj. | from lambo, to lick. ] Taken by 
licking. N l 
In affections both of lungs and weazon, phyſicians make uſe 
of ſyrups and /ambative medicines. | Brown. 
La'mparive-: n. /. A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. | 
I ftitch'd up the wound, and let him blood in the arm, adviſ- 
ing a lambatiwve, to be taken as neceſſity ſhould require. 


Miſeman's Surgery. 


LAMBS-wO OL. 1. /. [lamb and woel.] Ale mixed with the 
pulp'of roaſted apples. | ED Ws of 
A cup of /ambs-wodt they drank to him there. 


Song of the King and the Miller. 


La'mnznT. adj. [lambens, Lat.] Playing about; gliding 


over without harm, 


- 


and laid by to 


of Jeſus had Jain. 
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- From young Iulus head, 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpre | 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden. 
His brows thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace, * 
And lambent dulneſs play'd around his face. Dryden. 
Lampotr'paL. . , [Au and de-! Having the form 
of the letter lamda or A. | „ 
The courſe of the longitudinal ſinus down through the mid- 
dle of it, makes it adviſeable to trepan at the lower part of 
the os parietale, or at leaſt upon the /amdcidal ſuture, 
| 8 __  Sharp's Surgery. 
1. Crip- 
_ pled ; diſabled in the limbs. 2. Hobbling ; not ſmooth : 
alluding to the feet of a verſe. 3. ImperteR ; unſatiſ- 
factoty. 8 | 
(1.) Who reproves the lame muſt go upright. Daniel. 
A. greyhound, of a mouſe colour, lame of one leg, belongs 
to a lady. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
(2.) ———— Our authors write, 
Whether in proſe, or verſe, 'tis all the fame 8 
The proſe is fuſtian, and the numbers lame. Dryden. 
(3-) Shrubs are formed into ſundry ſhapes, by moulding them 
within, and cutting them without; but they are but lame things, 


being too ſmall to keep figure. Bacon. 
Swift, who could ngither fly nor hide, 
Came ſneaking to the chariot ſide ; 
And offer'd many a lame excuſe, 3 
He never meant the leaſt abuſe. Swift. 


To LaMe. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make lame; to 
cripple. | | 


I never heard of ſuch another encounter, which James report 


to follow it, and undoes deſcription to do it. Shakeſp. 
| — — —— The ſon and heir 
Affronted once a cock of, noble kind, 
And either lam'd his legs, or ſtruck him blind. ' Dryd. 
If you happen to let the child fall, and ame it, never con- 
feſs. | | 2 AED, Sawift. * 


adj. [lamella, Lat.] Covered with films, 
or plates. | FEE 
The /amellated antennæ of ſome inſets are ſurpriſingly beau- 
tiful, when viewed through a microſcope. Derham. 
La'MELy. adv. [from lame.) I. Like a ciipple ; without 
natural force or activity., 2. Imperfectly; without a 
full or complete exhibition of all the parts. 3. Weakly; 
unſteadily ; poorly. | | 
(1.) Thoſe muſcles become callous, and, having yielded to 
the extenſion, the patient makes ſhift to go upon it, though 
lamely. - | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(2.) Look not ev'ry lineament to ſee, | 
Some will be caſt in ſhades, and ſome will be 5 
So lamely drawn, you ſcarcely know *tis ſhe. © Dryden, 
La'MENESS.*r. /. [from /ame.} 1. The ſtate of a crip- 
ple; loſs or inability of limbs. 2. Imperfection; weak- 
neſs. | 
(1.) Let blindneſs, /ameneſs come; are legs and eyes 
Of equal value to fo great a prize? Dryd. Fuw, 
Lameneſs kept me at home. Digby to Pope. 
(2.) If the ſtory move, or the actor help the /amene/*- of it 
with his performance, either of theſe are ſufficient to effect a 
- preſent liking. | | Dryd. Spaniſh Friar. 
To LAMENT, v. n. [lamentor, Lat. lamenter, Fr.] To 
mourn ; to wail ; to grieve; to expreſs ſorrow, 
The night has been unruly where we lay ; 
And chimneys were blown 5 : and, as they ſay, 
Lamentings heard i' th' air, ſtrange ſcreams of death. _ 
| | | | | Shakeſpeare, 
- Ye ſhall weep and /ament, but the world ſhall rejoice. 
| | John. 


Jeremiah /amented for Joſiah, and all the finging-men and 
women ſpake of Joſiah in their lamentations. .2 Chran, 
Far leſs I now /ament for one whole world 
Of wicked ſons deſtroy'd, than I rejoice 
For one man found ſo perfect and ſo juſt, 
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That God vouchſafes to raiſe another worde 


84 
. , 
* 
- 
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7 LAMA NT. 4. 4. To bewail z to mourn; to bemoan ; 


to expreſs ſorrow for. | 
As you are weary of this weight, 


| Reſt you, while 1 /ament king Henry's corſe. Shakeſp. 


——— The pair of ſages praiſe ; _ 

One pity'd, one contemn'd the woful times, 
One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes. . Dryden. 
Laus Nr. u. /, [lamentum, Lat. from the verb.] 1. Sor- 


row audibly expreſſed; lamentation; grief uttered in 


complaints or cries. 2. Expreſſion of forrow. 
1.) We, long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance, or fong ! 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
— The loud /aments ariſe 


Of one diftreſs'd, and maſtiffs mingled cries. Dryd. 
(2.) —— To add to your laments, | 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearfs, 

I muſt inform you of a diſmal fight. | Shakeſþ. 


LaſMtnTABLE. adj. [lamentabilis, Lat. lamentable, Fr. 
from lJament.] 1, To be lamented ; cauſing forrow. 2. 
Mournfu) ; ſorrowful; exprefling ſorrow. 3. Miſerable, 
in a ludicrous or low ſenſe ; pitiful ; deſpicable. <= 
(1.) The lamentable change is from the beſt; 
The work returns to laughter.  Shakeſp. 
| (2+) A /amentable tune is the ſweeteſt muſic to a . myo. 
| idney. 
The victors to their veſſels bear the prize, | F- 
And hear behind loud groans, and lamentable cries. Dryd. 
(3.) This biſhop, to make out che diſparity between the hea- 
thens and them, flies to this /amentable refuge. Stilling fleet. 
LAMENTABLY. adv, [from lamentable.) 1. With ex- 
pre ſſions or tokens of ſorrow ; mournfully. 2. So as to 
cauſe ſorrow. , 3. Pitifully' ; deſpicably. 
(1.) The matter in itſelf lamentable, /amentably expreſſed by 
the old prince, greatly moved the two princes fo compaſſion, 
(2.) Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 
And finks molt /amentably. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
LAMuENTATTION. n. ſ. [lamentatio, Lat.] Expreſſion of 
ſorrow ; audible grief, | - 
Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 3 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. Shak. R. III. 
His ſons buried him, and all Iſrael made great /amentation for 
him. | | 1 Mac. ii. 10. 
LamEe'NTER, 2. . [from lament.] He who mourns or 
laments. | | 1 


Such a complaint good company muſt pity, whether they 


think the lamenter ill or not. Spectator. 
La'MENTINE. n. . A fiſh called a ſea- cow or manatee, 


which is near twenty feet long, the head reſembling that 


of a cow, and two ſhort feet, with which it creeps on the 
ſhallews and rocks to get food ; but has no fins: the fle ſh 
is commonly eaten. | Bailey. 
LAMINA. =. . [Lat.] Thin plate; one coat laid over an- 

other. | * 7 
La'MINATED.: adj. [from /amina.] Plated: uſed of ſuch 
bodies whoſe contexture diſcovers ſuch a diſpoſition as 

that of plates lying over one another.. ; 
= From the appoſition of different coloured gravel ariſes, for 
the moſt part, the laminated appearance of a ſtone. Sharp. 
To LAMM. v. 4. To beat ſoundly with a cudgel. Did. 
La/mMas. n. ſ. [This word is. ſaid. by Bailey, I know not 
on what authority, to be derived from a cuſtom, by which 
the tenants of the archbiſhop of York. were obliged, at 
the time of maſs, on the firſt of Auguſt, to bring a lamb 
to the altar. In Scotland they are ſaid to wean lambs, on 


dis day. It may elle be corrupted from ſattermath.] The 


firft. of Auguſt. Fs 
In 1578 was that famous lammas day, which buried the re- 
putation of Don John of Auſtria. 


Bacon. 
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Laux. . , [lampe, Fr. lampas, Lat.] 1. A light made 
. with oil and wick. 2. Any kind of light, in poetical lan- 
"guage, real or metaphorical. + "I 

x.) O thieviſh night, 7 
Why ſhould'f thou, but for ſome felonious end, + 

In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars  _ 
That nature hung in heaven, * fill'd their lamps 


* 3 og 


With everlaſting oil, to give due light 


To the miſled and lonely traveller}  - + Milton. 
In lamp furnaces I uſed ſpirit of wine inſtead of oil, and the 

- fame flame has melted foliated gold. 36-4 OS 
(2.) Thy gentle eyes ſend forth a quick'ning ſpirit, 


And feed the dying lamp of life within me. Rowe. 
| Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 3 

O may thy ſilver lamp from heaven's high bow'r, 2 
Direct my footſteps in the midnight hour. Gay. 


LIMA Ass. . / [lampas, Fr.] A lump of fleſh about the 
bigneſs of a nut, in the roof of a horſe's mouth, which 
riſes above the teeth. Nee Farr. Di@. 

His horſe poſſeſt with the glanders, troubled with the am- 
paſs, infected with the faſhions. : - Shakeſp. 

La'MPBLAGE:w. . [lamp and black.) It is made by hold- 

ing a torch unger the bottom of a baſon, and as it is fur- 

redftriking 1t/with a feather into ſome ſhell, and grinding 

It with gum water. | Peacham on Drawing. 

LaiMrinG. adj. {7 aunilduv.] Shining; ſparkling. Not uſed. 

Happy lines, on which with ſtarry light | 
T hole /amping eyes will deign ſometimes to look. Spenſer. 

LAMPO'ON. u. /. [ Bailey derives it from /ampons, a drunken 
ſong. It imports, let us drink, from the old French lam- 
per, and was repeated at the end of each couplet at ca- 
rouſals. Trev.] A perſonal fatire ; abuſe ; cenſure writ- - 
ten not to reform but to vex. 

They ſay my talent is ſatire ; if ſo, it is a fruitful age; they 
have ſown the dragon's teeth themſelyes, and it is but juſt they 
ſhould reap each other in lampoons. | Duden. 
Make. fatire a lampoon. | Pope. 

To Lamyo'ox. v. 4. [from the noun.] To abuſe with 
perſonal ſatire. ; | DER” 

Lamyo'0NER. #. , [from lampoon.] A ſcribbler of perſo- 
nal ſatire. | | FE „ 

We are naturally diſpleaſed with an unknown critick, as the 
ladies are with a lampooner, becauſe we are bitten in the Ne 

| Tydex. 

The ſquibs are thoſe who are called libellers, . 

and pamphleteers. | Tatler. 

LAM RE v. n. ſ. [lamproye, Fr. lampreye, Dutch. 

Many ſiſh much like the eel dee the AA freſh 
rivers ; as, the lamprel, /amprey, and lamperne. Walton. 

La'MeroN, u. . A kind of ſea filh. | 


that devour the bodies of the drowned. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
LANCE. n. /. [lance, French; lancea, Latin.] A long 
ſpear, which, in the heroick ages, ſeems to have been 
generally thrown from the hand, as by the Indians at this 
day. In latter times the combatants thruſt them againſt each 
other on horſeback. ' Spear; javelin. | 


He carried his {ances which were ſtrong, to give a lancely 
bi 4 | 1 
| Plate ſin with gold, . 
And the ſtrong Jancę of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: FEI 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. Shale ſp. 
They ſhall hold the bow and the lance. Jer. I. 42. 
Hector beholds his jav'lin fall in vain, +02 
Nor other lance, nor other hope remain; 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. Pope. 


To Lance. v. g. [from the noun.] 1. To pierce ; to cut. 
2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order to a cure. 

(1.) With his prepared ird he charges bone 
My unprpvided body, lane d w.. Shak. 


- 
* „ + 


Ttt * 


8 


Theſe rocks are frequented by /amprons, and greater fiſhes, . 
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With knives. 


\ * 2 . 


— Tb' infernal miniſter advanc d, 
Seiz 'd the due victim, and with fury Tanfd 
Her back, and piercing through her inmoſt heart, | 
Der 2 7 ot PI Rant grg nt ns 


(2.) — We do lance i ye: 
Diſeaſes in our bodies. | Shakeſp. 
Fell forrow's toath doth never rankle more F 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the fore. Shakeſp. 


That differs as far from our uſual ſeverities, as the /ancings 


of a phyfician do from the wounds of an adveriary. D. Pety. 
. Lanct the ſore, TOWER, ** 
And cut the head; for till the core is foun 
The ſecret vice is fed. | | 
. | The ſhepherd ſtands, ; 
And when the lancing knife 50 wen his hands, 
Vain help, with idle pray'rs, from heav'n demands. Dryd. 
Li'xceLy. adj. [from /ance.] Suitable to a lance. Not 
in uſe. | 


* 


Hase carried his lances, which were ſtrong, to give a lancely | 


blow. | —— Sraney, 
Lanceye'saDe. . . [lance ſpezzate, FT]! The officer 
under the corporal : not now in uſe among us. 
To th' Indies of her arm he flies, 
Fraught both with eaſt and weſtern prize, 
Which, when he had in vain eſſay'd, 
Arm'd like a dapper /ancepeſizde | "IS 
With Spaniſh pike, he broach'd a pore. Cleaveland. 
Lax CET. n. /. [lancette, Fr.] A ſmall pointed, chirurgi- 
cal inſtrument. | | 
I gave vent to it by an apertion with a lancet, and diſcharged 
white matter. | ; Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A vein, in an apparent blue runneth along the body, and if 
dexterouſly pricked with a /ancet emitteth a red drop. 
N Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Hippocrates faith, blood-letting ſhould be done with broad 
laacets or ſwords, in order to make a large orifice : the manner 
of opening a vein then was by ſtabbing or pertuſton, as in 
„ Arbuthnot. 
70 LAN CH. v. a., [lancer, Fr. This word is too often 
wiitten launch - it is only a vocal corruption of /ance ] 
To datt; to caſt as a lance ; to throw ; to let fly. 
See whoſe arm can lauch the ſurer bolt, 
And who's the better Jove. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 


Unbleſt to tread that interdicted ſhore : | To 


When Jove tremendons in the able deeps, : 
Launch'd his red light'ning at our ſcatter'd ſhips. Pope. 


Lancina'Tion. 2. /. [from lancino, Lat.] Tearing ; la- 

ceration. | 

To La/NcinaTE. v. a. [lancino, Lat.] To tear; to rend; 
to lacerate. ; 


LAND. n. / [land, Gothick, Saxon, and fo all the Teu- 


tonick diale&s.] 1. A country ; a region; diſtinct from 


other countries. 2. Earth; diſtin from water. 3. It To LAND. wv. n. To come on ſhore. 

: — Let him land, 
And ſolemnly ſee him ſet on to London. 
Land ye not, none of you, and provide to be gone from this 

coaſt within ſixteen days, 
I /ard, with luckleſs omens; then adore 

Their gods. | 
La"xptp. adj. [from land] Havin 
ney but in land; having a real eſtate. 
A landleſs knight makes thee a /anded ſquire. 
Men, whoſe living Heth together in one ſhire, are commonly 

ed than thoſe whoſe livings are diſperſed. 
| | | Bacon. 

Cromwell's officers, who were for levelling lands while they 

hey grew landed fell to crying F 


is often uſed in compoſition, as oppoſed to /e. 4, 
Ground ; ſurface of the place. Unuſual. 5. An eſtate 
real and immovable. 6. Nation; people; the inhabit- 
ants of the land. 7. Urine. [Plond, Saxon.) As pro- 


bably land damn was a coarſe expreſſion in the cant ſtrain, 


formerly in common uſe, but ſince laid afide and forgot- 
ten, which meant the taking away a man's life. For lan 
or /ant is an old word for urine, and to ſtop the common 
paſſages and functions of nature is to kill, Hanmer. 

(1. ) The nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, did 
overflow all Spain, and quite waſhed away whatſoever reliques 
that were left of the land- bred people. TIE 

155 | Spenſer's State of Ireland, 
WE Thy ambition, 

Thou ſcarlet ſin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, 
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Dryden. 


their knowledge, fecin 
land. ſerwice, they 


If it prove 


but /and-room or ſca room, they find 
I writ not alwa 


The French a 


or exportation by fea, | 
The Phœnicians carried on a /and-trade to Syria and. Meſo- 
potamia, and ſtopt not ſhort, without pu 


the Indies. 


counted greater /a 


had none, when t 


A houſe of ons muſt conſiſt, for t 


Shak. H. VIII. 
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Ihe chief men of the land bad 


* Wet le great authorit 
government was monarchical; it 


was not def] 
9 | Broome Notes on the Odyſſe 
(.) By land they found that huge and mighty a 


Vet, if thou go'lt by land, tho' grief poſſeſs - 
My foul ey*n then, my fears would be the leſs ; 
But ah! be warn'd to ſhun the wat'ry way. 

They turn their heads to ſea, their 
And greet with greedy joy th' Italian ſtrand. 
(3-) The princes delighfing their conceits with confirming 
wherein the ſea diſcipline differed from 
ad pleaſing entertainment. 
ht hath boarded a /and-carrack 
awful prize, he's made forever. x 23 
With eleven thouſand land-ſoldiers, and twenty-ſix ſhips of 
war, we within two months have won one town. 
Neceſſity makes men ingenious and hardy ; and if they have 


ſterns to /and, i 


= 


; though, the 


bbot. 


2 


Dryden. 


Sidney. 


Shak. 


Bacon. 


{npplies for their hunger. 


ys in the proper terms of navi 


reto pay the ſame duties at the d 
which they paſs by land carriage, as we pay upon importation 


Hale's Origin of Manking. 
gation, or /and- 

Dryd. Aneid. 
ry ports through 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 


ſhing their trade ' to 
. b Arbuthnot on Coins. 
The ſpecies brought by land- carriage were much better than 
thoſe which came to Egypt by ſea. 
* (4+) Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, 
And roll'd, with limbs relax'd, along the /ard. | 
(J. To forfeit all your goods, lands, and tenements, . 
Caſtles, and goods whatſoever, and to be | 
Out of the king's protection. 
He kept himſelf within the bounds of loyalty, and enjoyed 
certain lauds and towns in the borders of Polonia. 
This man is freed from ſervile hands, . 
Of hope to riſe, or fear to fall: 
Lerd of himſelf, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
- (6.) Theſe anſwers in the ſilent night receiv'd, 
The king himſelf divulg'd, the land believ'd. 
(7.) You are abuſed, and by ſome putter on, 
T bat will be damn'd for't ; would I knew the villain, 
I would land-damn him. 


F Arbuthnat, 


Pope. 


Shak. H. VIII. 
| Knoles » 


Votlon. 


Did. 


Shak. Vinter', Tale. 


LAND. v. a: [from the noun.] To ſet on ſhore, 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In Britain. 
He who rules the raging wind, 
To thee, O ſacred ſhip, be kind, 
Thy committed pledge reſtore, 
And land him ſafely on the ſhore, 
Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas explore, 
Another Argo land the chiefs upon th' Iberian ſhore, 
| | | Dryden. 


Shak. Cymbeline, 


—— 


Dryd. Horace. | 


Shakeſp. 


Bacon's New Atlantis, 


g a fort 


he moſt part, of land- 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 


 Dryd. And. 
une, not in mo- 


Shak. 
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LIND Too. „. kh 
Apprehenſions of the affections of Kent, and all other places, 
| looked like a landfiood, that might roll they knew not how far. 


 La'nDLoOyER. u. , [land and loopen. Dutch. 


LAY DI NC- LACE. 
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_— 7 price; . , [land and fall] A ſudden tranflation of . J. I api b.] x. on, 
_ La 4 the profpe& of 'a country. '* 2. A picture, repreſenting 


1 
* 
* 


property in land by the death of a rich man. 
yd [land and food.) Inundation. 


if TEA 2 e Clarendon. 
LanD-FORCES. #. ſ. [land and force.] 
not naval; ſoldiers that ſerve on land. 
.- We behold in France the greateſt and. forces that have ever 
been known under any chriſtian prince. Temple. 
La'NDHOLDER. n. , land and holder, ] One who holds 
lands. | | 
Money, as neceſſary to trade, may be conſidered as in his 
hands that pays the labourer and /andholder ; and if this man 


want money, the manufacture is not made, and fo the trade is 
loſt. | Locke. 


La'xDJOBBER, ”. , [land and job.] One who buys and 
ſells land for other men. 


If your maſter be a miniſter of ſtate, let him be at home to 
none but land. jobbers, or inventers of new funds. 


A German title of dominion. 
| 0 
Eupens. ; n. /. from land.] The top of ſtairs. 


Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, open newel, 
and a fair [andiaff-place at the top. | Bacon. 
The landing-flace is the uppermoſt ſtep of a pair of ſtairs, 

viz. the floor of the room you aſcend upon. Moxon. 
There is a ſtair · caſe that ſtrangers are generally carried to ſee, 
where the eaſineſs of the aſcent, the diſpoſition of the lights, and 
the convenient landing, are admirably well contrived. Addiſon. 
What the Romans called veſtibulum was no part of the houſe, 
but the court and /anding-place between it and the ftreet. Arb. 
La'xDLapy. n. /. [lard and lady.) 1. A woman who 
has tenants holding from her, 2. The. miſtreſs of an inn, 


(2.) If a ſoldier drinks his pint, and offers payment in 
Wood's halfpence, the landlady may be under ſome difficulty. 


Swift. 


La'npLess. adj. [from land] Without property; with- 


out fortune. EL I; 
| - Young Fortinbras 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a lift of /andleſs reſolutes. Shak. Hamlet. 
A landleſs knight hath made a landed ſquire. Shakeſp. 


La'ndLockep. adj. [land and lock.) Shut in, or incloſed 


with land. | | 
There are few natural parts better /andlocked, and cloſed on 
all ſides, than this ſeems to have been. _ Addiſon on Italy. 


man; a term of reproach uſed by ſeamen of thoſe who 
paſs their lives on ſhore. _ 1 
La'nvLoRD. u. .. [land and lord] 1. One who owns 
lands or houſes, and has tenants under him. 


ſter of an inn. | - | 
(1.) This regard ſhall be had, that in no place, under any 


landlord, there ſhall be many of them placed together, but diſ- , 


perſed. | Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
It is a generous pleaſure in a landlord, to love to ſee all his 
tenants look fat, ſleek, and contented, 
(2.) Upon our arxival at the inn, my companion fetched out 
the jolly /andlord, who knew him by his whiſtle. Addiſon. 
La'nDMARK. 7. /. (land and mark.) Any thing ſer up 
to preſerve the boundaries of lands. 
I' tl midſt, an altar, as the /ard-mark, ſtood, 
Ruſtick, of graſly ſod. | Milton. 
The land- mars by which places in the church had been 


known, were removed. Clarendon, 
Then land- mars limited to each his rightz _ | 
For all before was common as the light. Dryden. 


Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet if they have 
been made out from them by a wary and unqueſtionable de- 


guction, they may ſerve as /and-marks, to ſhew what lies in 


direct way of truth, or is quite beſides i. \, Locke, 


Pl - 


e 
. 0 2 * : ö ? 
nan extent of ſpace, with the vari 


Warlike powers 


Swift. - 
La'xDGRAVE.. A. . [land and grave, a count, German.] 


A land- 


2. The ma- 


Clariſſa. 
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| ous obſects in it. 

: We —— Lovely ſeem d.. 

That landſcape ! and of pure, now purer air, 

Meets his approach. © * enen 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 0 
Diſcovering in wild Ianadſcape all the eaſt 
Of paradiſe, and Eden's happy plains. Fx" 

Straight mine eyes hath caught new pleaſures, - 
Whilſt the /andſcape round it meaſures | 
Ruſſet lawns and fallows grey, | 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray. | Miltor. 
We are like men entertained with the view of a ſpacious 

landſcate, where the eye paſſes over one pleaſing proſpect into 
another. nm / 
(2.) As good a poet as you are, you cannot make finer 


1 * , 
ET - 
£ wn BY p * 
Milton, 


TC 
Milton, 


landſcapes than thoſe about the king's houſe. Addiſon. 
Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies | £ 
The wat'ry landſcape of the Et 2.7 woods, 
And abſent trees, that tremble in the floods. Pope. 


LanD-TaAx. n. /. [land and tax.] Tax laid upon land and 
houſes. | | | 

If mortgages were regiſtered, /and-taxes might reach the 

lender to pay his proportion. 5 | Locke. 
LaxnD-WaAlTER. n. , [land and waiter.] An officer of 
the cuſtoms, who is to watch what goods are landed. 
Give a guinea io a knaviſh /and-awwaiter, and he ſhall con- 
nive at the merchant for cheating the queen of an hundred. 
X ES 7 8 Sabi Examiner, 
La'ndwarD. atv. [from land.] Towards the land. 

They are invincible by reaſon of the overpouring mountains 
that back the one, and ſlender fortification of the other to 
landauard. Sandys's Journey. 

LANE. n. ſ. [laen, Dutch; lana, Saxon.]- 1. A- narrow 
way between hedges. 2. A narrow ſtreet; an alley. 3. 
A paſſage between men ſtanding on each fide. 
(1) — All flying | 
Through a ſtraight lane, the enemy full-hearted 
Struck down ſome mortally. 2 Shak. Cymbeline. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, | 
Tags or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, | 
And every boſky burn. Milton, 
Through a cloſe lane as I purſu'd my journey. Otrwway. 
A pack-horſe is driven conſtantly in a narrow lane and dirty 
road, i | „ 
(2.) There is no ſtreet, not many /anes, where there does 
not live one that has relation to the church. Spratt's Sermons. 
(s 3.) Theearl's ſervants ſtood ranged on both ſides, and made 
the king a lane. Bacon's Henry VII. 
La'NeRET. n. ſ. A little hawk. | 
La'ncUaGE. n. /. [language, Fr. lingua, Lat.] 1. Hu- 
man ſpeech, 2. The tongue of one nation as diftin& 
from others. 3. Style; manner of expreſſion, 

(1.) We may define language, if we conſider it more materi- 
ally, to be letters, forming and producing words and ſentences ; 
but if we conſider it according to the deſign thereof, then lan- 
guage is apt ſigns for communication of thoughts. Holder, 

- 1 ($5) O! good my lord, no Latin; | 
I am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 
As not to know the language I have liv'd in. 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought the golden fleece; 
Ta him that /anguage, though to none 
Of th' others, as his own was known, . 
(3.) Though his language ſhould not be refin'd, 
It mutt not he obſcure and impudent. Roſcommon, 
Others for /anguage all their care expreſs, Tre By 
And value books, as women, men, for dreſs: 
Their praiſe is ſtill—the tile is excellent; 
The ſenſe, they humbly take upon content. Pope. 


La'novacep. adj: [from the noun.] Having various lan- 


guages. 
700% len 


| Shakeſp. 


Denhare, 
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= nd many Javguag'd nations has fred. be. 
. . eee [language and fel] One 
=_ - _ whoſe profeſſion is to teac languages. | 


The third is a ſors of lauguage-maſter, who is to inſtruct 
them in a ſtile proper fo . ; 
La/ncver. n. , [languette, Fr.] Any thing cut in the 
form of a tongue. owe pe | 
LA'NGUID. adj. {{anguidns, Latin.] 
© Feeble. 2. Dull; heartleſs. W ” a4693h 
(1. Whatever renders the motion of the blood Anguid, diſ- 


"<a - + 


blaod, diſpoſeth to an alkaline acrimony. Arbuthnot. 
No ſpace can be aſſigned fo vaſt, but fil] a larger may be 
imagined ; no motion fo ſwift or /angaid, but a greater veloci- 
ty or ſlowneſs may ſtill be conceived. Bentley. 
(2. I'll haſten to my troops, 

And fire their /anguid fouls with Cato's virtue. Addiſon. 
Li/xEvipry. adv, [from languid.] Weakly ; feebly. 
The menſtruum work'd as /anguidly upon the coral, as it did 
before. : f ; B.yle. 
LIN GUID Y ESS. . . [from /anguid.) Weakneſs; tee- 


1 bs 


bleneſs ; want of ſtrength. | 
To La'nGvisn. v. n. [languir, Fr. largueo, Latin.) 1. 
To grow feeble ; to pine away ; to loſe ſtrength. 2. To 
be no longer vigorous in motion ; not to be vivid in ap- 
pearance. 3. To fink or pine under ſorrow, or any flow 
paſſion. 4. To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs. 
(4+) $ Let her languyh + 
A drop of blood a-day ; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly. | Shak, Cymbeline. 
We and our fathers do languiſb of ſuch diſeaſes. 2 Eſar. 
What can we expect, but that her /argin/hings ſhould end in 
death. 1 
His ſorrows bore him off; and wr ol 
is id limbs upon his homely bed. 
T Ir = with bats inſpir'd, 
| | Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
= And only keep the languiſb d war alive. 
(344) — — What man who knows 
What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 
But muſt be, will his free hours languiſb out 
For afſur'd bondage? _ 
The land ſhall mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein 
anguiſh. REL | Hoſea, iv. 3. 
I have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that /angxi/bes in your diſpleaſure. Shak. Othello. 
Il vas about fifteen when I took the liberty to chuſe for my- 
ſ#f, and have ever ſince /anguiſhed under the diſpleaſure of an 
inexorable father. | Aadiſon, Spectator. 
Let Leonoro conſider, that, at the very time in which ſhe 
languiſhes for the loſs of her . deceaſed lover, there are perſons 
juſt periſhing in a ſhipwreck. * | 
(4a.) What poems think you ſoft, and to be read 
With /anguiſting regards, and bending head? Dryden. 
i a/ncuisn. . /. [from the verb.] Soft appearance. 


| Dryden. 


Dryden. 


And the blue languiſb of ſoft Allia's eye. Pope. 
= THER — Then forth he walks, 
Beneath the trembling languiſb of her beam, | 
With ſoften'd ſoul. TDbomſon's Spring. 


feebly ; with feeble ſoftneſs. 2. Dully ; tediouſſy. 
(1.) Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or /anguiſhingly flow. Pope. 
(2. ) Alas! my Dorus, thou ſeeſt how long and /anguiſding/y 
the weeks are paſt over ſince our laſt talking. 
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languiſb. 1. State of pining. 2. Softneſs of mien. 
(1.) By that count, which lovers books invent, 

The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains; 
Which I have waſted in long /angui/hment, 55 
That ſeem'd the longer for my greater pains. Spenſer. 
(2.) Humility it exprefles, by the ſtooping or bending of the 
head ; lang uiſhment,. when we hang it on one fide, den. 
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ra miniſter. S/ettator. 
1. Faint; Weak; 


ſeth to an acid acrimony; what accelerates the motion of the 


Decay Pietiy. 


Shak. Cymbel. - 


— 


Addiſ. Spe. 


LAINSUIsHINGLx. adv. [from languiſbing.] 1. Weakly ; 


|  Sraney. - 
La'/nGUtSHMENT. 2. /. | languiſſemment, French; from 


La/ngvor.,nf;, lorguiry Lat, ſang nehr, Fr] 1. Fhint- 

nels ; weauſomeneſs, 2:  Liflleflzeſs ; inattention. ; 

ofineſs z/laxity. ' 4. {In l Languor and laſſſiude 

ſigniſies a faintneſs, which may ariſe from want or decay 

ot ſpirits through indigeſtion, or too much exerciſe; or 
from an additional weight of fluids, from a diminution of 
ſecretion by the common diſcharges. Quincy. 

(1) Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, 

12 Spenſer, 


That he my captive lang ner ſhould redeem: 
For theſe, theſe tribunes, in the duſt 1 write 
My heart's deep /anguor, and my ſoul's ſad tears. Shakeſþ. 
(2.) Academical diſputation gives vigour and briſkneſs t@ the 
mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the /anguor of private ſtudy 
and meditation. Matis Imj rowvement A the Mind. 
8. To iſles of fragrance, lily-filver'd vales | 
Ditfuling languor in the panting gales. | Dunciad. 
La'nGuoRous, adj. [languoreux, Fr.] Tedious ; melan- 


choly. | 


Not in uſe. | 
Dear lady, how ſhall I declare thy caſe, . 
Whom late I left in /2x2uoroeus conſtraint ? * Spenſer. 1 
Te LALNIATE. v. 4. [lanio, Lat.] To tear in pieces ; to = 
rend; to lacerate. | | 
La'vieice. n. / [lnificium, Latin.] Woollen manufac- 


ture, 
„The moth breedeth upon cloth and other /anifices, eſpecially 
if they be laid up dankiſh and wet. h Bacon. 


- LA'NIGEROUS. adj. [laniger, Latin. ] Bearing wool. .* 
LANK. adj. [lancke, Dutch.] 1. Looſe ; not filled up; 
not ſtiffened out; not fat-; not plump; ſlender, 2. Mil- 
ton ſeems to uſe this word for faint, languid. | 
(1.). The commons haſt thou rack'd ; the clergy's bags 


Are /axk and lean with thy extortions. Shakeſp. 
Name not Winterface, whole ſkin's flack, 
Lank, as an unthrift's purſe; 28 Donne. 


We let down into the receiver a great bladder well tied at the 
neck, but very /ank, as not containing above a pint of air, but 
capable of containing ten times as much. Boyle. 

Moiſt earth produces corn and graſs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth., 

Let not my land ſo large a promiſe hoaſt, 

Leſt the /ank ears in length of ſtem be loſt, 

Now, now my bearded harveſt gilds the plain. 
Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on, 
Till his /2z4.,pwiſe declares his money gone. Dryden. 

Meagre and laut with faſting grown, 2 
And nothing left but ſkin and bone; 
They juſt keep life and ſoul together, 

(2.) He, piteous of her woes, rear'd her Jank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe | | 
L. In nectar'd . with aſphodil. Milton, 

ANKNESS. n. /. [from /ank.) Want of plumpneſs. | 5 
La'nner: u. ,. lar ier, French; lunnarius, Latin.) 8 1 
ſpecies of hawk. . 5425 {1404 85 
La'nSQUENET. n. / [lunce and knecht, Dutch.] 1. A | 

common foot-ſoldier. 2. A game at cards. 
La'nTrrNn. n. / [lanterne, Prench ; laterna, Latin: i 
is by miſtake often written lanthorn.] 1. A tranſparent 
Caſe for a candle, 2. A lighthouſe ; a light hung out to 
guide ſhips. ; | 1 
(.) — God ſhall be my hope, | 

My ſtay, my guide, my /anthorn to my feet. bal. 

Thou art our admiral; thou Pastel the /anthorn in the 
poop, but 'tis in the noſe of thee ; thou art the knight of the 
burning lamp. | os Shak. Henry IV. 

A candle laſteth longer in a /anthorn than at large. Bacon. 

Amongſt the excellent acts of that king, none hath the pre- 

eminence, the erection and inſtitution of a ſociety, which we 
call Solomon's houfe; the nobleſt foundation that ever was, and 
the lanthorn of this kingdom. Bacon Atlantis, 
| — O thieviſh night, f 
Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark /anthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their amps 
With everlaſting oil? 1 . Milton. - 


D ryden . 


Swift. 


: 


Which turns its bright ſide only 

ck and diſmal in another's 

: wt Government of the Tongue. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the continued 

ſhadow: of the earth ſtwould be broken by ſudden miraculous 
cf uptions of light, to net the art of the lantern- maler. 

; More's Divine Dialogues. 

Our 7 Rea ſucceed one another in our minds, not much un- 

like the images in the inſide of a lanuhorn, turned round by the 


4 Vice le a dak lle 7 
* that bears it, but | 


1 


| heat of a candle. | Locke. 
n (2.) Caprea, where the /anthorn fix'd on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted iky, _ 
® While by its beams the wary failor ſteers, Addi ion. 


LA'NTERN jaws. 
a Candle were burning in the mouth might mand the 
light. 

1 very lucky in a pair of long lanthorn- jaws, he wrang 

his face into a hideous grimace. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Lanv'cinovus. ad. 1 
1 ed with ſoft hair. 
11 LAT. n. /. [l=ppe, Saxon; lappe, German.] 
3 part of a garment, which may be doubled at #7 46, 2. 
The part of the cloaths that is ſpread horizontally over the 
_— knees as one fits down, fo as any thing may lie in it. 
_ (1.) If a joint of meat falls on the ground, take it up gent- 
A ly, wipe it with the lap of your coat, and then put it into the 
diſh, Swwift's Directions to a Footman. 
(2.) It feeds each living plant with liquid ſap, 
And fills with flowers fair Flora's painted lap. Spenſer. 
Upon a day, as love lay ſweetly dumb ring | 
All in his mother's Jap, 
A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murm' ring, 
About him flew by ha Spenſer. 
I'll make my haven in a lady „„ 
And witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks, Haleſp. 

She bids you 

All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 

And reſt your gentle head upon her /ap, 


— - Heav'n's almighty fire 
Melts on the boſom of his love, and pours 
Himſelf into her /ap in fruitful ſhow'rs. . 


Craſbaau. 
happineſs ſhould drop into their / Tillotſon. 
He ſtruggles into breath, an cries for aid 3 | 
Then, helpleſs, in his mother's lap is laid. 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began : 
Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone, 
Anxxious to reign, and reſtleſs on the throne. Dryden. 
To Lap. . 4. [from the noun.] 1. To wrap or twiſt round 
any thing. 2. To involve in any thing. 
(1.) He hath a long tail, which, as he deſcends N a tree, 


"uy laps round about the boughs, to 'keep himſelf from falling. 
Grew's Muſeum. 


and blue, and which was ſtiff like thin Nerd, 1 * ſe- 
veral times a ſlender thread of very black filk. | 
(2.) As through the flow'ring foreſt raſh ſhe fled, | 
In her rnde hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did daß, 
And flouriſhing freſh leaves and bloſſoms did enwrap. Spenſ. 
The thane of Cawder gan a diſmal conflict, | 
T Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
= * |  Confronted him. 
= When we both lay in the field, 
Froꝛen alinoſt to death, how he did dap me, 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf, 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold „ | 
| — Ever againſt eating cares, f 
Laß me in ſoft Lydian airs. 
Indulgent fortune does her e 


Autmiling, broods upon the * . 


"Shakeſp. 
Milton, 


A term uſed of a thin ny ſuch as if 


lanuginofus, Lat.] Downy ; cover- To 
The looſe 


And ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you. Sbaleſp. 
Our ſtirring 

Can from the lap of Egypt's widow pluck | | 

The ne'er-luſt-wearied Antony. Shakeſp. 


Men expect that religion ſhould coſt them no pains, and that 


About the paper, whoſe two halves were painted with red 


Shak. Macheth, 
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nei garment (| ae and laps him in the fold, 
Aud cover with her wings from nightly colds. Dryden, 
Here was the repoſitory of all the wiſe contentions for wer 
be:ween the nobles and commons, Apt up lately in the * 22 
of a Nero and a Caligula. | Saif. 
o Lay. v. n. Io be ſpread or turned over any thing, 
The -upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder ends, where 
they lap over, tranſparent, like the wing of a fly, Grew. 
To LAY. v. u. [lapptan, Saxon; lappen, Dutch.] To feed 
by quick reciprocations of the tongue. 
Ihe dogs by the river Nilus' fide being. thirſty, 94 haſtily as 
the — along the ſhore. Dig l 72 on Bodies. 
had ſoups ſerved up in broad diſhes, and fo the fox 
fell — ping himſelf, and bade his gueſt heartily yn AN | 
"Eftr 
The tongue ſerves not only for taſting, but for * 
and deglutition, in man, by e 3 in the dog and cat kind 


18 Ray on . 
Ar. v. 4. To lick up 
For all he reſt | | 
"They'll t take ſuggeſtion, as a cat /aps milk. Gate. 
— Upon a bull : 
Two horrid lyons rampt, and ſeiz'd, and tugg'd off, bellow- 
lowing ſtill, - 
Both men and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, and! lapt 
their fill. Chapman'sThad. 
La'zpoc. n. % [lap and eg. ] A little dog, fondled by 
ladies in the lap. 
One of them made his court to the lap-dog, to improve his 
intereſt with the lady. Collier. 


Theſe if the laws did that exchange afford, 


Would fave their /ap-dog ſooner than their lord. Dryden. | 
Lap-dogs give themſelves the rowſing ſhake, | 
And ſleepleſs lovers juſt at twelve awake. Pope. 


La'eruL. n. , [lap and fall.] As much as can be con- 
tained in the lap. 

One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gourds his 

lafful, and ſhred them into the pot of pottage. 2 Kings. 


Will four per cent, increaſe the number of lenders? if it will 
not, then all the plenty of money theſe conjurers beſtow upon 
us, is but like the gold and filver which old wamen believe other 
conjurers beſtow by whole lapfulls on poor credulous girls RE | 
OCKREs 

La'e1ciDe..m; ſſ. [apicida, Latin.] A ſtonecutter. Dick. 
LA I DAR. u. /. llapidaire, Fr.] One who deals i in ſtones 


Or 8. | 
s a cock was turning up a dunghill, he eſpied a . : 


Well ſays he) this {| ackling foolery to a /af1 would have 
been the making of him; but, as to any uſe of mine, a bar- 
e had been worth forty on't. L*Eftrange. 


Of all che many forts of "the gem kind reckoned ep by the | 
 Tepidaries, there are not above three or four that are ori -inal. 
. Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 
To LTI DATE. v.a. [lapido, Lat.] To ſtone ; to kill by 
Dit, 


| ſtoning. 

LarID A rIox. n. /. [lapidatio, 
A ſtoning. , 

Lap1'DEOUS.: adj. [lapideus, Latip.] Stony ; of the na- 


ture of ſtone. 
There might fall deren into the latideous matter, before it - 
was concreted into a ſtone, ſome ſmall toad, which might re- 
main there root, till the matter about it were condenſed. 
Ray on ibè Creation. 

Laripe' SCEN'CE. 


n. 1  [lapideſeo, . Latin,] Stony con- 
cretion. | 


Of lapis cennfiten; or cornu foſſile, in ſubterraneous cavities, 
there are many to be found in Germany, which are but the Ja- 
pideſcencies, aud;putrefaBtive mutations, of hard bodies. 
Beroun Vulgar Errours. 
Lae IDE' SCENT. adj. Wapidoerns Latin. ] Growing or 
turning to ſtone. 
LAPIDIFIcA TTLON. 2. 7 burn buue, n a 
r ſtones. | 


Latin 3 lapidation, F 11 | 


Fo LAPSE. w. 2. 
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Hacon Natural Hiftory. 

api que, French,] Fot ming ſtones. 
The atoms of the /apidifickh, as well as laline principle, being 
regular, do concur in producing regular ſtones. Grew, 


La'ervistr. n. / [from lapides, Latin.] A dealer in 


tones or gems. _ ck «ik wt 

Hlardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other bodies, being 

"exalted to that degree, that art in vain endeavours to counter- 
feit it, the factitious ſtones of chemiſts in imitation being eafily 


ndoration or 144i/7fcation of fubltavees more foft is andther Let there be no wilfur g 
\, * degree of condenfarion, 
Lartpi'rick. adj. 


detected by an ordinary la: it. e ee e e 


£4 PIS. u. ſ. [Latin.] A ſtone. 


: 


| La'ers Laguli. The /apis /azuli, or azure ſtone, is cop- 


per ore, very compact and hard, fo as to take a high po- 
liſh, and is worked into a great variety of toys. It is 
found in detached lumps, of an elegant blue colour, vari- 
egated with clouds of white, and veins of a ſhining gold 
colour: to it the painters are indebted for their beautiful 
ultra- marine colour, which is only a calcination of /apis 
R | | " F806. 


Lr ER. 2. /. [from lap.) 1. One who wraps up. 2. 


One who laps or licks. | 
(1.) They may be /apfer; of linen, and bailiffs of the ma- 
nore a Swift. 
La'eeer. n. , [diminutive of /ap.] The parts of a head 
dreſs that hang looſe. | 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each other's lap- 
pets, and ruffles, and mantuas ? EET Swift. 
LAPSE. n. / [lapſus, Latin.] 1. Flow; fall; glide; 
ſmooth courſe. 2. Petty errour ; ſmall miſtake ; flight of- 


fence ; little fault. 3. Tranſlation of right from one to 


another. SEEN 

(1.) Round I ſaw | 

Hill, dale, and ſhady. woods, and ſunny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams. 


Milton. 


Notions of the mind are preſerved in the memory, notwith- 


ſtanding lapſe of time. Hale Origin of Mank. 
(2.) Theſe are petty errors and minor lapſes, not conſider- 
ably injurious unto truth, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The weakneſs of human underſtanding all will confeſs; yet 
the confidence of moſt practically diſowns it; and it is eaſier to 
perſuade them of it from others /ap/es than their own. 
| ; Glanwille's Scepſis. 
This * 8 may be uſefully applied as a caution to guard 
againſt thoſe /apſes and failings, to which our infirmities daily 
1 * us. 8 | Rogers. 
It hath been my conſtant buſineſs to examine whether I could 


"©. 


erſion of ano 

ſudden ſeiſure of a lapſed able to play upon it. 
4.) — . Mya ſtood out: 
For which if I be /zp/ed in this place, 
I ſhall pay dear. n 
As an appeal may be deſerted by the appellant's ap 
term of law, ſo it may alſo be deſerted by a —P of the term of 
She oe ot rern 
(J.) If the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within fix months en- 
| ſuing, it lap/es to the king. Due, Parergon. 

6 | | 


Wattsy 


. 6&4 Once more I will renew ,x 
His lapſed pow'rs, though forfeit, and inthrall'd 
By fin to foul exorbitant defires. | 


4. 


lapſed Adam. Decay of Piet. 


All publick forms ſuppoſe it the moſt principal, univerſal, 


and daily requiſite to the /ap/ing ſtate of human corruption. 
| | | Decay of Piety. 


Theſe were looked on as Zapſed perſons, and great ſeverities 


of penance were preſcribed them, as appears by the canons of 
Ancyra. | | N 


Lalrwwixg. n. g. [lap and wing.] A clamorous bird with 


in even and indented waves. 


long wings. | 
Ah! but J think bim better than J ſay, 
And yet would herein others eyes were worſe: 
Far from her neſt the /apwwing cries away; 


My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curfe. Shak. 


And how in fields the /apwzmng Tereus reigns, 8 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dryden. 
La'eworKk. u. /. [lap and wor K.] ork in which one 


part is interchangeably wrapped over the other. | 
A baſket made of porcupine quills : the ground is a pack- 
thread caul woven, into which, by the Indian women, are 
wrought, by a kind of /ap-awork, the quills of porcupines, not 
ſplit, but of the young ones intire ; mixed with white and black 
Grew's Muſeum. 


La'xBoarD. n. /. The left-hand fide of a ſhip, when r 


find the ſmalleſt lapſe in ſtile or propriety through my whole 


collection, that I might ſend it abroad as the moſt finiſhed piece. 
| Yo Noi. 
| (3-) In a preſentation to a vacant church, a layman ought to 
preſent within four months, and a clergyman within fix, other- 
wiſe a devolution, or /apſe of right, happens. Ayliſfe. 
[frem the noun.] 1. To glide ſlowly; 
to fall by degrees. 2. To fail in any thing ; to ſlip to 
cqminit a fault. 3. To ſlip as by inadvertency or miſtake. 
4. To loſe the proper time. 5. To fall by the negligence 
of one proprietor to another. 6. To fall from perfection, 
truth or faith. „ 


(2+) This diſpoſition to ſhorten our words, by retrenching 


ſtand with your face to the head: oppoſed to the Har- 


Board. a | | arris. 
Or when Ulyſſes on the /arboard ſhunn'd | | 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool ſteer'd. Milton. 
Tack to the /arboard, and ftand off to ſea, 
| Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. 1 0 Dryden. 


La'rceny. nf. [larcin, French; latrecinium, Lat.] Pet- 
ty theft. 
Thoſe laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhould chaſtize mur- 
der and petty /arceny with the fame puniſhment. 
LARCRH. n. /, [larix, Lat.] A tree. bar 
Some botanical criticks tel] us, the poets have not rightly fol- 


lowed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphoſing tae ſifters 


of Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been turned into 
larch trees; for that it is this kind of tree which ſheds a 
gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the Po. 

* 4 ; } * f . 4 


LARD. . / [lardum, Latin; lard, French.] 1. The 


E 


the vowels, is nothing elſe but a tendency to lapſe into the bar- . 


barity of thoſe northern nations from whom we are deſcended, 
and whoſe languages labour all upder the ſame defect. | 
8 Swift's Letter to the Lord Treaſurer. 


2.) I have ever verified my friends, 
Of whom he's chief, with all the ſize that verity | 7. 
Would without lang ſuffer. | Shak. Coriolanus, 
— To /ap/e in fulneſs GT 
Is ſorer than to lie for need; and falſhood „ 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shak. Cymbeline. 


(3+) Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Therlites, has 
lap: into the burleſque character, and departed from that ſe- 
rious air eſſential to an epic poem. Aadiſau. 


greaſe of ſwine. 2. Bacon; the fleſh of ſwine. 
(r.) So may thy 7 with their flow'ry feaſt, 
As ſuddenly as /ard, | 
(..) By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd, 
And to the table ſent the ſmoaking /ard; 
On which with eager appetite they dine, 
A ſav'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. 
The ſacrifice they ſped ; 
Chopp'd off their nervous thighs, and next prepar'd 
T' involve the lean in cauls, and mend with /ard. 


Dryden. 


To LARD. v. a. [larder, French; from the noun.) 1. To 


ſtuff with bacon. 2. To fatten. 3. To mix with ſome- 


thing elſe by way of improvement. 


(1.) The /arded thighs on loaded altars laid. 5 
Dryden's Homer, 
No man /ards ſalt = with orange peel, a 
Or garniſhes his lamb with ſpitch-cockt eel. King, 
| Now Falſtaff ſweats to death, | 


(3+ 
And lar the lean earth as he walks along. 


= 


ers meaning; no 


Shak. Tavelfth Night. © 
fing the - 


| | Milton. 
A ſprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the nakedneſs of 


Stillingfleet. 


Spectator, 


Addiſon on Italy. | 


fat thy lean beaſts. _ Donne. 


Dryden's Ovid. 


 Shaleh, 
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3.) An exact l ; 


l v. 


| Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of 3 Sat. _—_— 
Let no alien inter 
To lard with wit thy hungry Eptom prole. Dryden, 


He lards with flouriſhes his long harangue,, 
"Tis fine, ſayſt thou. Dryden. 
Swearing by heaven; the poets think this nothing, their plays 
are ſo much /arded with it. __ Colher's View of the Stage. 
 La'xDes. . / [{ardier, old French; from lard.) The 
room where. meat is kept or ſalted. 

This ſimilitude is not borrowed of the /arder houſe, but 


out of the ſchool-houſe. Aſjcham's Schoolmefler. 
' Fleſh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; whereas in 


a cool and wet /arder it will keep longer. 
So have I ſeen in /arder dark, 

Of veal a lucid Join, 
Old age, 1 
Moroſe, perverſe in humour, diffident 
The more he ſtill abounds, the leſs content: 
His larder and his kitchen too obſerves, _ | 
And now, left he ſhould want hereafter, ſtarves. 8 King. 
La'RDERER, 7. / {from larder.] One who has the charge 
of the larder. 
LARDON. n. f. French. ] A bit of bacon. 
LARGE. ad large, French; /argus, Latin.] 1. Big; 
bulky. 2. Wide; ee 3. Liberal; FR . pt; 
plentiful. 4. Copious; diffuſe. 5. At LANGE. With- 
out reſtraint z ; without confinement. 6. At LARGE. 


Diffuſely; in the full extent. 


2 Dorſet, 


La RGENESS. 


in /argeneſs, or numbe 


Bacon. 


we may reckon it illuſtrious weakneſs. 


1. A * 


Thoſe, oh in warmer climes comp! 
From Fhorbus's rays they ſuffer 2 * 
Malt own, that pain is largely paid 


"I rous wines beneath the ſhade. $5,” : 5449 Swift, 
(A.)] The oy their fill of love, and love's diſyort 
1 largely; of their mutual guilt the ſeal.” Milton. 


n. from lurge.] 1. Bigneſs; bulk. 2+ 


© Greatneſs; comprehenſion. 3. Extenſion ; n 


4. Wideneſs. | | 
(.) London excells * other city in. the whole world, either 
inhabitants. | Shrat.. 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus, his old honours loſe, | 
In length and largeneſs like the dugs of cows. Dryden. 
(z.) There — be occaſion for /argeneſs of mind and agree 
ableneſs of tei Collier of Friendſhip. 
(3.) They — would file away moſt from the /argeneſs. of 
Wat offer, do in more ſparing terms omaiodys little leſs. 


Hacler. 

The ample propofition that hope makes, | 7 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, 8 | *. 

Falls in the promiſed Jargeneſi. | Shaleſp. 


Knowing beſt the larg eneſt of my own heart toward my peo- 
ples good and juſt contentment. King Charles... 
Shall grief contract the /zrgeneſs of that heart, 
To which nor fear nor anger has a part. Faller. 
Man as far tranſcends the beaſts in /argeneſ* of deſire, as dig- 
ty of nature and employment. Glan villes Apology. 
It the /argeneſs of a man's heart carry him beyond prudence, 
L Efrange. 
(4.) Suppoſing that the multitude and largeneſs of rivers. 


ought to continue as great as now; we can eaſily prove, that 


the exter.t of the ocean could be no leſs. NN 


(1. ) Charles II. aſked me, What could be the reaſon, that LA RGESS. . F Largeſſe, EIN] A preſent ; 2 gilt, 


in mountainous countries the men were commonly /arger, and 
yet the cattle of all forts ſmaller? Temple. 
Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. 9 vor 
Warwick, Leiceſter, and Buckingham, bear a large boned 
ſheep of the beſt ſhape and deepeſt ſtaple. Mortimer. 


(2.) Their former large peopling was an effect of the coun- 
tries impoveriſhing. Carew's Survey of Cornwal, 


Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein; for it is large 
enough for them. 
There he conquered a thouſand miles wide and large. 
Abbot's Deſcription Y the World, 
0 ) "Thou ſhalt drink of thy ſiſter's cup — and large. 
| 1 _ Exzekeel. 
Vernal ſunsand ſhowers 2.) {+24 
' Diffuſe their warmeſt, large influence. 
(4.) Skippon gave a large teſtimony under his hand, hat 
they had carried themſelves with great civility. . Clarends 
I might be very /arge upon the importance and advantages of 
education, and ſay a great many things which have been ſaid be- 
fore. Felton onthe Claſſichs. 
(5) If you divide a cane into. two, and one ſpeak at the one 
end, and you lay your ear at the other, it wi | carry the voice 
farther than in the air af large. tics bay Bacon. 
Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe z and were at large, 
Though without number ſtill. 
The children are bred up in their father's way ; or ſo —— 
fully provided for, that they are left at large. Srat. 
Your zeal becomes importunatez * |, , 
I've hitherto rmitted i it to rave a R$ 
And talk at Jos arge; but learn to keep it in, Th 1 
| Left it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it. AN. 
(6.) Diſcover more at large what cauſe that was, 
For I am ignorant, and cannot gueſs. | Shakeſp. 
It does not belong to this place” to | have that point debared at 
large. Watts. 
LI(ROGELY. adv: [From large } .. Widely ; 
"437 Wh piouſly ; ;>diffuſely-; amply. 3. Liberal; ; bounte- 
_ ouſly. 4. Abundartly without ſparing. 
3 Wüere the author treats more args, , it will explain 
_ the ſhorter hints and brief intimations. Watts on the: Mind 


(3. How he lives and eats: 
ö Dryden. 


_— TOE gives; how ſplendidly he treats. 


F P92, xxxiv. 21. 


LARACI“TION. 7 


Thomſon, LARK:\ n. . 97. 


. | 


; extenſively. a4. 


Ehen ſhall, we hear their 83 and they ours. 


bounty. 
——- Our coffers with too great a court, 
And liberal largeſs, are grown ſomewhat light. Sha. 
He aſſigned two thouſand ducats, for a bounty to me and 
my fellows : for they ive great largeſſes where they come. 
Bacon New Atlantis. 
A 15550 to the captain, and a large ſi 


Among the ſoldiers, had appeas'd their fury. Denham. 
The paltry /arge/ſs too ſeverely watch d, 

That no intruding gueſts uſurp a ſhare, Boden s Fu. 

Trus' s condit on will not admit of /arg efſes. Addi ſon. 


a n. J. [largitio, Latin.} The act of giving. 


Dick. 
2 | b Saxon; Jerk, Daniſh ; lavrack,. 
Scottiſh.] A ſmall ſinging dird. | 
It Was the /ark, theherald of the morn. Shakeſp.. 


Look up a height, the ſhrill-gorg'd lar ſo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shaft. King. Lear. 
Th' example of the heav' nly lark, 


Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. | Copley. 

Mark how the Jark and linnet fing; _ 5 
| With rival notes 2 
They ſtrain their warbling throats, ol 
MN Joo welcome in the ſpring. Dryden. 

LARK ER, n. / {from lar .] A catcher af larks, Dig. 
La'sKSPUR. 7. 4 [delphinium.] A plant. 15 
La'kVATED. adj, [larvatus, Lat.] * Di#, 
LARUM. n. /. [from alarum or alarm] Alarm; noiſe 


. noting danger. 2. An ioftrument that makes a noiſe at. 


2 certain hour. 


(i.) His larum bell might loud and ik be hea? 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time. Spenſer: 
The peaking cornute, her huſband, dwelling in a continual, 


: . larum of jealouſy, comes to me in the inſtant of our encounter. 


E'"HE $9449] 7. , Wipes o * 
1166 far off lie theſe armies ?. - 

—Withio a mile and balf. | 

Shak. 

She is become formidable to all her neighbours, as ſhe puts 

every one to ſtand upon bis guard, and have a continual rum 

bell in his ears. Howe Vocal Foreft, 
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N.) of this nature was that Jarum, which,” though it were 
but three inches big, yet would both wake a man, and of itſelf 
light a candle for him at any fet heunr. Withins. 
I fee men as luſty and ſtrong that eat but two meals A day, 
s others, that have let their ſtomachs, like /arums, to call on 
them for four or five. N © Lockeon Education, 
The young nene, all at once let down, el 
Stunn'd with his giddy /arum half the town. 


Dunciad. 


Lary'ncortoMy. n. . [yeguys end Tipu ; laryngotomie,. _ 


Fr.] An operation where the fore-part'of the larynx is 
* divided to aſſiſt refpiration, during large tumours upon the 
upper parts; as in a quinſey. 8 Quinqy. 
La'xynx. n. , [a4pvyt.] The upper part of ihe trachea, 
which lics below the root of the tongue, before the pha- 
Tynx. TOES | Fat Quincy. 
There ate thirteen muſcles for the motion of the ſive carti- 
lages of the Jarynx. PE OE 
Lasciiviext. adj. [laſciviens, Lat.] Frolickſome; wan- 
toning, , | bak bel 


Lasci'vious. adj. [laſcivai, Lat.] 1. Lewd ; luſtful. 2. 


Wanton; ſoſt; luxuriovs. 
- (1.) In what habit will you go along ? 
Not like a woman; for I would prevent 


The looſe encounters of Iaſcivigus men. Shakeſp. 
— He on Eve 5 

| Began to caſt laſeivious eyes; ſhe him : 

As wantonly repaid; in luſt they burn. Milton. 


Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, and 


thoſe unanſwerable &:#:=vlties which, over their cups, they pre- 


tend to have againſt chriſtianity ; perſuade but the covetous man 
not to deify his money, the laſcivious man to throw off his 
lewd amours, and all their giant-like objections againſt chriftia- 
nity ſhall preſently vaniſh. Z I TOO. 
| * (2.) Grim viſag'd war hath ſooth'd his wrinkl'd front; 
And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds, FL 
To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, . 
To the laſciwious pleaſing of a lute. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Lasci'viousNness. 2. /. [from laſcivious.] Wantonneſs; 
,, ere e vader bk 2 24 
The reaſon pretended Yi Auguſtus was the [2ſciwiouſmeſs of 
his elegies, and his art of love, Dryd. Preface to Ovid. 
LAsciviovs Lv. adv. [from laſcivious.] Lewdly; wan» 
tonly ; looſely. | | 
LASH. . [The moſt probable etymology of this word 
ſeems be that of Skinner, from ſchlagen, Dutch, to ſtrike ; 
-whence //a/b and laſb.] 1. A ſtroke with any thing pliant 
and tough. 2. The throng or point of the whip which 
ives the cut or blow. 3. A leaſh, or ſtring in which an 
animal js held; a ſnare : out of uſe. 4. A ſtroke of fa- 
tire; a ſarcaſm. 1 $3 : | 
(1.) From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains 
Of ſounding /aſhes, and of dragging chains. Dryden. 
Rous'd by the /a/þ of his own ſtubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes affail. Dryden, 
(2.) Her whip of cricket's bone, her /a/þ of film, 


Her waggoner a ſmall grey-coated gnat. Sbaleſp. 
I obſerved that your whip Wanted a laſb to it. "Addiſon. 

(3.) The farmer they leave in the/4afb, | $4.4 
With loſſes on every fide. . *' Tufſer's Huſbandry. 


(4.) The moral is a 14% at the vanity of arrogating that to 
ourſelves which ſucceeds well. 2 a "Eftrange. 
ToLasn. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſtrike with any 
thing pliant; to ſcourge. 2. To move with a ſudden 
ſpring or jerk. 3. To beat; to ſtrike with a ſharp ſound. 
4. To ſcourge with ſatire. 5. To tie any thing down to 


the fide or maſt of a ſhip: properly to lace. 
(x.) Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again, 


Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, ' Shakeſp. 
| He charg'd the flames, and thoſe that diſobey' d 
He ſaſb d to duty with his ſword of light, ne 


* . 


Derbam. 


| * 4 * | 
| n 
S And limping death, laſbd on by R 43 
' Dryden's Horace. 


= 


— 


* 


Comes up to ſaorten half our date. i 


4 
* 
1 4 


We laſh the pupif, and defraud the ward. Dry. Perf. 4 


| Leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, SER - 
His fiery courſers faſting through the air. Garth's Ovid. 
. - (2+) The club hung round his ears, andbatter'd brows ; 
le falls; and laſbing up his heels, his rider throws. Dryd. 
(3.) — The winds grow high, | | 
Impending tempeſts charge the fk); | 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars, Bos Wo 
And big waves laſb the frighted ſnores. P Proe, 
(4.) Could penſion'd Boileau 4b in honeſt ſtrain, 


Flatt'rers and bigots ev'n in Louis” reign. Pope's Horace. 
To Lisn. v.n. To fly the whip. IE | 
They lab aloud,” each other they provoke, 
And lend their little ſouls at ev'ry ſtroke. Dryden's En. 
__ Gentle or tharp, according to thy. choice, 4 b 
To laugh at follies, ar to 4 at vice. Dryden's Perf. 


Let men out of their way Ia on ever fo faſt, they are not 
at all nearer their journey's end. | South. 
Wheels claſh with wheels, and bar the narrow ſtreet; 
The laſhing whip reſounds. Gay's Trivia. 
La'smeR. A. , [from laſb.] One that whips or laſhes. 
Lass. n. J. [from lad is formed laddeſs5, by contraQion /aj5. 
Hickes.) Agil; 'a maid; a young woman: uſed now 
only of mean girls, | 
Now was the time for vig'rous lads to ſhow 
What love or honour could invite them to; 
A goodly theatre, Where rocks are round ; F 
With reverend age, and lovely {aſſes crown'd. NMaller. 
A girl was worth forty of our widows; and an honeſt, down- 


right, plain-dealing /aſs it was. : L*Eftrange. 
| | — They ſometimes an haſty kiſs 
Steal from unwary {afſes ; they with ſcorn, 
And neck reclin'd, reſent. Pfillips. 


| La'ssiTupe. 3. f, laſſitudo, Latin; -lafſitude, French. 


1. Wearineſs ; fatigue ; the pain ariſing from hard labour. 
2. [In phyſick.] Laftude generally expreſſes that weari- 
neſs which proceeds from a diftempered fate, and not 

from exerciſe, Which wants no remedy but reſt : it pro- 


ceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution of pro- 


per evacution, or from too great a conſumption of the fluid 
neceſſary to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers ; 
or from a vitiated ſecretion of that juice, whereby the fi- 
bres are not ſupplied! Quin. r $1593 | 
..) Laffitude is remedied by bathing, or anvinting with oil 
and warm water; for all Jaſ#ude'is à kind of contuſion and 
compreſſion of the parts; and bathing and anointing give a re- 
laxation'or emolſition. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Aſſiduity in cogitation is more than our embodied fouls can 
bear without /affitude or diſtempe. '  (Ghanwille's Sceſſis. 
She lives and breeds in air; the largeneſ and lightneſs of her 


wings and tail ſuſtain her without Jafttude; U; 


More's Antidate ag ainfl Athetſm, 


Do not over-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be ſeized with a 


lalitude, and thereby be tempted to nauſeate, and grow tired. 
en Improvement of the Mind. 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran, 

And loſt in /affitude lay all the man. Pope's Odyſſey. 
La'ssLoRNn. 2. /. [laſs and lorn.] Forſaken by his miſ- 
B n 

roy grooves, 

Whoſe ſhadow the difnilfed batchelor loves, . 

Being laſslo-rn. .,,  Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
LAST. u. /. [laterc, Saxon; laerfle, Dutch.] 1. Lateſt; 
that which. follows all the. reſt in time. 2. Hindmoſt; 
which follows in order of place. 3. Beyond which there 

is no more. 4. The loweſt; the meaneſt. 5. Next be- 
fore the preſent; as, laſt week. 6. Utmoſt. 7. A. 


# © 


LasT. In concluſion ;-at the end. 8. The Las; the 
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(it. Why are tae to brin the i back ? | Samuel.” 
| 93 may fome ſpark 2 celeſtial fees e 
The 1a, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire  _ Pope. 
(. .) Merion perſued at greater diſtance RA, 

Laft came Admetus, thy unbappy ſon, Tope. 

(3) 1 will day the Zzff of them with the word. Amor. 

_ Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, | 

Unhappy to the /aff the kind releaſing knell. Convley. 

The = that on Cayſter often try'd 


Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their Jaſt, and dy d. Addi ſon. 
O! may fam'd Brunſwick be the /aff, 


The /aft, the happieſt Britiſh hangs | ; 

Whom thou ſhalt paint, or I ſhall ſing. Addiſon. 

But, while I take my laft adieu, 7 
Heave thou no ſigh, nor ſhed a tear. | Prior. 
Here, /laft of Britons, let your names be read. Pope. 

Wit not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, ? 4 
But lights the preſent, and ſhall warm the /aff. Pope. 

(4.) ————— Antilochus 
Takes the /qft prize, and takes it with a jeſt. Pope. 


(6.) ——— — Fools ambitiouſly contend 
For wit and pow'r; their /aft endeavours bend 
T' outſhine each other. Dxyden's Lucretius, 
(7.) Gad, a troop ſhall oyercome him; but he fhall over- 
come aft the /aft. : 8 Gen. xlix. 19. 
Thus weather-cocks, that for a while 
Have turn'd about with ev'ry blaſt, 
Grown old, and deſtitute of oil, 


Ruſt to a point, and fix at laſt. | Freind, | 


.  (8.) All politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, 


And blunder on in buſineſs to the lat. Pope. 


Lasr. adv. 1. The laſt time; the time next before the 
preſent. 2. In concluſion. ; 
(1.) How long is't now ſince /aft yourſelf and I 
Were in a maſk ? | - = 
When /aft 1 dy'd, and, dear! I die 
As often as from thee I go, 
I can remember yet that I . 
Something did ſay, and ſomething did beſtow. Donne. 
( 2.) Pleas'd with his idol, he commends, admires, 
Adores; and laſt, the thing ador'd deſires. Dryden. 
To LAST. v. u. lærran, Saxon.] To endure ; to conti- 
nue ; to perſevere. | | 
All more laſting than beautiful. . Sidney. 
Il thought it agreeable to my affection to your grace, to prefix 
| your name before the eflays : for the Latin volume of them, 
ing in the univerſal language, may /aft as long as books laft. 


Shakeſp. 


| | . Bacon. 
With ſeveral degrees of /afting, ideas are imprinted on the 
memory. Locke. 


Theſe are ſtanding marks of facts delivered by thoſe who 
were eye-witneſſes to them, and which were contrived with 
great wiſdom to /aff till time ſhould be no more. Addiſon. 

Ls r. n. /. [lærr, Saxon.] 1. The mould on which ſhoes 
are formed. 2. [Laft, German.] A load; a certain 
weight or meaſure. | | | | 

(1.) The cobler is not to go beyond his laſt. T'Eftrange. 
A cobler produced ſeveral new grins, having been uſed to 
cut faces over his /aff, | Addiſon, Ipectator. 

Should the big /aft extend the ſhoe too wide, 141 


Each ſtone would wrench th' unwary ſtep aſide. Sar. 


La'srery. n, . A red colour. SY 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy checks did ſpread 
That her became as poliſh'd iyory, | * | 

Which cunning craftſman's hand hath overlaid, 


b With fair vermilion, or pure laflery. Spenſer: | 
LA'STAGE. 7. 7. {leftage, Fr. laſtagie, Dutch; plerc, 
Saxon; a load. ] 1. Cuſtom paid for freightage. 2. The 


ballaſt of a ſhip. | | J 
La'sTinG.. participial adj, {from It.] 1. Continuing: 
durable: 2. Of long continuance ; perpetual. _ 


42. impairs, 


body leſs durable and ,n. Ray on the Creation. 
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44.) White parents may. have black children, as 
fo ede . Baye on 
8 The grateful work is done, * 
The ſeeds of diſcord ſow d, che war begun: * 
Frauds, fears, and fury, have poſſeſs'd the ſtate 


And fix'd the cauſes of a Zafling hate. bed, Eu. 


A ſine w cracked ſeldom recovers its former ſtrength, and the 


memory of it leaves a /afting caution in the man, not to put the 
part quickly again to any robuſt employment. a. 
La'srincLy. adv. [from /afting.] Perpetually; durably. 
La'sTincness. n. / [from laſting.] Dutableneſs; con- 
tinuance. 17 i N 
All more laſting than beautiful, but that the conſideration of 
the exceeding /aſtingneſs made the eye believe it was exceeding 
beautiful, S 925 
Conſider the /aftingneſs of the motions excited in the bottom 
of the eye by light. | Newton's Opticks. 


La'srLY. adv. [from laſt] 1. In the laſt place. 2. In 


the concluſion ; at laſt ; finally. | 
92 I will juſtify the quarrel; ſecondly, balance the forces; 
and; laftly, propound variety of deſigns for choice, but not ad- 
viſe the choice. | 
LATCH. n. /. [letſe. Dutch; /accie, Italian.] A caich of 
a door moved by a ſtring, or a handle. | 
The /atch mov'd up. Gay's Paſtorals. 
Then comes roſy health from her cottage of thatch, 
Where never phyſician had lifted the latch. 
To LATCH. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To faſten with a 
latch. 2. [Lecher, Fr.] To ſmear. 8 
(I.) He had ſtrength to reach his father's houſe: the door 
was only latched; and, when he had the latch in his hand, he 
turned about his head to ſee his purſuer, Locke, 
(2.) But haſt thou yet latch'd the Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice, as I did bid thee do?  Shakeſp, 
La'Tcnes. n. ſ. Latches or laſkets, in a. ſhip, are ſmall 
lines like loops, faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets and 
drablers of a ſhip, in order to Jace the bonnets to the 
_ courſes, or the drablers to the bonnets. Harris, 


La'Tcayer. u. /. ſlacet, Fr.] The firing that faſtens the 


ſhoe: - | ; 
There cometh one mightier than I, the /atchet of whoſe ſhoes 
I am not worthy to unlooſe. Mark, i. 7. 


LATE. adj. [lzr, Saxon; laet, Dutch; in the compara- 


tive latter for later, in the ſuperlative latef? or laſt. Laſt 


is abſolute and definite, more than /ateff.] 1. Contrary 


to early; flow; tardy; long delayed. 2. Laſt in any 


place, office, or character. 3. The deceaſed ; as, the 


works of the late Mr. Pope. 4. Far in the day or night. 
(1.) My haſting days flie on with full career, 


But my late ſpring no bud nor bloſſom ſnewetn. Millor. | 


Juſt was the vengeance, and to lateſt days 
Shall long pofecicy reſound thy praiſe. 
(a. Alt the 
who ſtaid in the family, was, that thoſe latter were finer gen- 
tlemen. . % | Addiſon, Spectator. 
LArE. adv. 1. After long delays; after a long time. Tr 
is uſed often with #00, when the proper time is paſt. 2. 
In a later ſeaſon, 3. Lately; not long ago. 4. Far in 
the day or night. 5. Of late; lately; in times paſt ; near 
the preſent, Late in this phraſe ſeems to be an adjeQive. 
.) O boy! thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Sbateſp. 
A ſecond Silvius after theſe; appears,  - 64 
Silvius ZEneas, for thy name he bears; | 
For arms and juſtice equally renown'd,. THE 
Who late reſtor'd in Alba ſhall be exown'd. Dryden r x. 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of ſtate, Ak. 
When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear 09 late. Dryden, 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


The later it is before any one comes to have theſe ideas, the 


 Uatar alſo will it be before he comes to thoſe maxims. Locke, 
2. I might have ſpar'd his life, Pre td. Nah 


. © (+) To make roſes, ot other flowers, come late, is an ex- 
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Sidney. 


Bacon's War with Spain. 


Smart. 


difference between the late ſervants, and thoſe 


But no it is 700 Late. ilipss Diftrefl Mother. 
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LAT 


perimem of bleaſure; for the antients ellecmed much of the | 

Tol era,” Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

There be ſome flowers which come more early, and -*< AG 

which come more late, in the year. Bacon's Natural Hi y. 
43.) They arrived in that pleaſant iſle, 


Where ſleeping late, ſhe left her other knight, Spenſer, 
os In reaſon's abſence fancy wakes, 
| nn — words and Jeeds long paſt or /ate, Milton, 
| he goddeſs with ind digs cares, 12 
And ſocial joys, the late transform'd repairs. Pope. 
From freſh paſtures, and the dewy field, ff vs 
The lowing herds return, and round them throng 
With leaps and bounds the /ate impriſon'd young. Pope. 
(4.) Was it fo late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie fo /ate ? 
Sir, we were carouſing till the ſecond cock. Gala 
Late the nocturnal ſacrifice begun, 
Nor ended, till the next returning ſun. Dryden s Aneid. 
(95) Who but felt of late? 3 Milton. 


Men have of late made uſe of a pendulum, as a more ſteady 
| regulator. Locke. 
La'TeD. adj. [from late.) Belated ; ſurpriſed by the night. 
5 I am fo /ated in the world, that I 

Have loſt my way for ever. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The weſt glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 

.Now ſpurs the /ated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
La'TELY. adv. from late.] Not long ago. 
| Pa ul found a certain Jew named Aquila, lately come from 

Italy. Acts, XVill. 1. 

LA TEN ESS. n; , [from late. ] Time far advanced. 

Lateneſs in life might be improper to begin the wor Id with. 

Swift to Gay. 

La'TENT. adj, latens, Latia.] Hidden; concealed; le- 


cret, 


g * . * J 
* N oy 5 
LE 


N b — Fhe god who frights away, 


With his lath ſword, the thieves and birds of prey. 
3 H. v. a, [latter, Fr, from the noun.] To fit up with 
aths | 
g A ſmall kiln conſiſts of an oaken frame lathed on every fide. 
| Wortimer's Huſbandry. 
The plaiſterers work is commonly done by the yard ſquare 
for lathing. Mortimer's Huſtandry. 
LTR. . /. [lz$, Saxon. It is explained by Du Cunge, 
1 ſuppole e from Spelman, Portio comitatus major tres vel 
plures hundredas continens this is apparently contrary 
to Spenſer, in the following e A part of a coun- 
t 
If all that tything failed, then all that lath was charged for 
that tything; z and if the lath failed, then all that hundred was 
| demanded for them; and if the hundred, then the hire, who 
would not reſt till they had found that wandutiful fellow, which 
was not ameſnable to * Spenjer's Ireland. 
The fee - farms reſerved upon charters granted to cities and 
towns corporate, and the blanch rents and th ſilver anſwered 
by the ſheriffs. Bacon's Office of Alienation.- 
ATHE. 7. / The tool of a turner by which he turns about 
his matter fo 28 to. ſhape it by the chizel. 
Thoſe black circular lines ve fee on turned veſſels of wood, 
are the effects of ignition, cauſed by the preſſure of an edged 
ſtick upon the veſſel turned nimbly in the /atbe. Ray. 


To LA'THER. v. n. [leppan, Saxon | To form a foam. 
Chuſe water pure, 
Such as will 4ather cold with ſoap. Baynard. 
ToLa'THER. v. 4. To cover with foam of water and. 
ſoap. : 


La'THER. n. /. (fron the verb.] A foam or r froth made 


commonly by beating ſoap with water. 


If we look into its _— movements, and more . latent LATIN. adj, [Latinus.] Written or ſpoken in the language 


ſprings, we may there trace out a ſteady hand producing good 
out of evil. + » Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor ſents, 
That melancholy ſloth, ſevere diſeaſe, 
Mem'ry eontus'd, and interrupted thought, | 
Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught. Prior. 
What were Wood's viſible coſts I know not, and what were 
dis latent is variouſly conjectured.  Savife. 
LA'TERAL. adj. ¶ lateral, French; latera, Latin.] 1. 
Growing out on the ſide; belonging to the ſide. 2. Pla- 
ced, or acting on the fide. | 
(1.) Why may they not ſpread their /atera/ branches till 
their diſtance from. the centre of gravity depreſs them. Kay. 
The ſmalleſt vellels which carry the blood by lateral bran- 
ches, ſeparate the next thinner fluid or ſerum, the diameters of 
—_— lateral branches are leſs than the diameters of the blood 
veſſels. 
(2.) Forth ruſh the Levant, and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their /z2teral noiſe, 
Sirocco and Libecchio. x Milton, 
Lare RALITY. #./. [from lateral. The quality of hay- 
ing diſtinct ſides, 
We may reaſonably conclude a right and left laterality in 
the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. Brown. 
La'TERALLY. adv. {from lateral. ] By the fi de ; » fide- 
- wiſe. 
The days 3 are ſet laterally againſt the columns of the cokden 
number, Holder on Time. 
La'TEwarD. adv. [late and peand, Saxon.] Somewhat 
late. 
LATH. n. / ſlacra, Saxon; late, latte, French.] A ſmall 
long piece of wood uſed to ſupport the tiles of houſes. 
With dagger of /ath. Shakeſpeare”s Twelfth Night, 
 Penny-royal and orpin they uſe in the country to trim their 
houſes ; binding it with a lath or tick, and ſetting it againſt a 
wall. | | Bacon” s Natural Hiflory. 
Laths are made of heart of oak, for outſide work, as tiling 
and plaiſtering ; and of fir for inbde plaiſtering, and pantile 
lathing. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, - 


Moxon's Mechanical BRCFCJGe 


of the old Romans. 
2 himſelf could not make a new Latin word. 
| Locke. 
La'rin, n. , An exerciſe practiſed by ſchool- — Who 
turn Engliſh into Latin. 
In? learning farther his ſyntaxis, he ſhall not uſe che com- 
mon order in ſchools for making of Latins. Alcham, 


La'TiINISM. *. J. Latini ſme, French; ; latiniſmus, OY Laces. ] 
A Latin idiom; a mode of ſpeech peculiar to the Latin. 

Milton has made uſe of frequent tranſpoſitions, Latiniſms, 
antiquated words and phraſes, that he might the better deviate 
from vulgar and ordinary expreſſions. Addiſon. 

La TIN IST. n. /. [from Latin. ] One ſkilled in Latin. 7 

| Oldham was conſidered as a good /atinift, Oldbam's Life. 

LAN. 'niTy. n. /. [Latinite, French; latinitas, Latin. Pu- 
rity of Latin fiyle ; the Latin tongue. 

If Shakeſpeare was able to read Plautus with eaſe, nothing 
ml atinity could be hard to him. Dennis. 

To La'rinize. [Latiniſer, French; from Latix.] To ute 
words or phraſes borrowed from the 11 | 

I am liable to be charged that I /atinize too much, Dryden. | 

He uſes coarſe and vulgar words, or terms and phraſes that 
are /atinized, ſcholaſtick, and hard to be underitood, Watts. 

Lar ISH. adj. [from late] Somewhat late. | 
LATIRO'STROUS. ad. [/atus and roſirum, Lat.] Broad- 
beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of thei heads the eyes 
are placed at ſome diſtance; in /2tireftrous and flat- billed birds 
they are more laterally feated. Beroun. 

LA“TIT ANC. 3. , [from latitans, Latin.] Deliteſcence ; 
the ſtate of lying hid. 

In vipers ſhe has abridged their malignity by their ſeceſſion or 

titancy. rown's Vulgar Errours. 

La'TITANT. adj, [latitans, Latin.] Deliteſcent ; concealed dz 
lying hid. 

Snakes and heads, latitant many hs in the year, con- 
taining a weak heat in a cr — do long ſubſiſt with- 
out nutrition. Braun. 


of 


i T 

Porce the ſmall /atifant bubbles of air to diſcloſe theinſelyes 
and break. CES We , | i | ? _ Boyle. 
lt muſt be ſome other ſubſtance latitant in the fluid matter, 
and really diſtinguiſhable from it. i More. 
LarI TA TTION. n. , [from latito, Latin:] The ſtate of 

lying concealed. bee e eee 
La/rirube. n. , [latitude, French; latitudo, Latin.] 1. 
' Breadth ; width; in bodies of unequal dimenſions the 
ſhorter axis, in equal bodies the line drawn from right to 
left. 2. Room; ſpage; extent. 3, The extent of the 
earth or heavens, reckoned from the equator to either 
pole: oppoſed to longitude. 4. A particular degree, reck- 
oned from the equator. 5. Unreſtrained acceptation ; 
licentious or lax interpretation. 6. Freedom from ſettled 

rules; laxity. 7. Extent ; diffuſion. | 

(1.) Whether the exact quadrat, or the long ſquare, be the 
better, I find not well determined ; though I muſt prefer the 
latter, provided the length do not exceed the /atitude above one 
third part. 
(2.) There is a difference of degrees in mens underſtandings, 
to ſo great a /atitude, that one may affirm, that there is a 
greater difference between ſome men and others, than between 
ſome men and beaſts, ONE TLocie. 
(3.) We found ourſelves in the /atitude of thirty degrees 
two minutes ſouth. ö | | Swift. 
( 4.) Another effect the Alps have on Geneva is, that the ſun 
here riſes later and ſets ſooner than it does to other places of the 
ſame /atitude, 
(F.) In ſuch /atitudes of ſenſe, many that love me and the 
church well, may have taken the covenant. King Charles. 
Then in comes the benign /atitude of the doctrine of N 
will, and cuts aſunder all thoſe hard, pincing cords. outh, 
(6.) In human actions there are no . and preciſe na- 
tural limits deſcribed, but a /atitude 1s indulged, Taylor. 
J took this kind of verſe, which allows more latitude than 
any other. | | | | Dryden. 
(7.) Albertus, biſhop of Ratiſbon, for his great learning, 
and /atitude of knowledge, ſirnamed Magnus; beſides divinity, 
hath written many tracts in philoſophy. _ Brown, 
Mathematicks, in its /atitude, is uſually divided into pure 
and mixed. | Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
I pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude; it ſuffices 
to ſhew- how the mind receives them, from ſenſation and re- 
flection. | Locte. 


LaTITUDINA'RIAN, adj. ¶ latitudinaire, French; latitudina- 


rius, low Latin.] Not reſtrained ; not confined ; think- 


\ 


ing or acting at large. . — 
Latitudinarian love will be expenſive, and therefore I would 
be informed what is to be gotten by it. 


LaTiTUDinNa'rIaN. . J One who departs from ortho- 
doxy. | 

LA“TRAN T. adj. [/atrens, Latin.] Barking. . 

| Thy care be firſt the various gifts to trace, 
The minds and genius of the-/atrart race. Tickell. 

LATRIA. n. 1. [AaTpeia ; latrie, - r.] The higheſt kind of 
worſhip ; diſtinguiſhed by the papiſts from dulia, or in- 
feriour worſhip. Fl | 

The practice of the catholick church makes genuflections, 
proſtrations, ſupplications, and other acts of latria to the croſs. 


f Sͤtillisgſieet on Romiſh Idolatry. 
LA“ TTT. n. /. [lten, French; l/atoen, Dutch; lattæun, 


Welſh.] Braſs; a mixture of copper and calaminaris 

ſtone. 6 2 E 
To make lamp- black, take a torch or link, and hold it 
under the bottom of a Jatten baſon, and, as it groweth black 
within, ſtrike it with a feather into ſome ſhell. Feacbam. 


LA TF ER. adi. [ This is the comparative of late, though 


univerſally written with t, contrary to analogy, and to our 
own practice in the ſuperlative lateſt. When the thing of 


which the compariſon is made is mentioned, we uſe later 3 


as, this fruit is later than the reſt; but latter when no 


Wotton's Architecture. 


Addiſon, on Italy. 


Collier on Kindneſs. 


LAC UP ABLE. adj, [laudabilis, Latin.] | 


compariſon is expreſſed, but the reference is merely to time: 


? 


as, thoſe are latter fruits. 
— — Pet uſus M 
Quem penes arbitrium eft, & vis. & rorma loquendi | 
1. Happening after ſomething elſe. 2. Modern; lately 
done or paſt. 3. Mentioned laſt of two. 
(2.) Hath not navigation diſcovered, in thefe latte, ages, 
whole nations at the bay of Soldania ? Lockes: 
The difference between reaſon and revelation, and in what 
ſenſe the /atter is ſuperior. | ö Watts. 


La'tTERLy. adv, from l/atter.]. Of late; in the laſt part 
of life: a low word lately batched. | 
 Latterly Milton was ſhort and thick. Richardſan. 


LA'TTICE. . /. {/attis, French; by Junius written /ettice, 
and derived from letx inen, a hindring iron, or iron ſtop ; 
by Skinner imagined to be derived from latte, Dutch, a 

| lath, or 10 becorrupted from nettice or network : | have 
ſometimes derived it from let and eye ; /eteyes, that which 
lets the eye. It may be deduced from /aterculus.}) A 
reticulated window; a window made with ſticks or irons 
croſſing each other at ſmall diſtances. 


My good window of /attice fare thee well; thy caſement 
I need not open, I look through thee.  Shakeſp.. 
The mother of Siſera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the /atteſs. RES | Fudg, v. 28. 
„ — Up into the watch - tower get, | | 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies : 
Thou ſhalt not peep through /attices of eyes, 
Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to diſcern, 

The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 
Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 
Like /attice windows, give the ſpy DE 
Room but to peep with half an eye, Cleaveland, 


To La'TTicCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To decuſſate, or 
croſs ; to mark with croſs parts like a lattice, 


Lava'Tion. . /. [lavatio, Latin.) The act of waſhing. 
Such filthy ſtuff was by looſe lewd varlets ſung before the 
chariot on the ſolemn day of her /avation. Hakewill. 


La'vaToRy. . /. [from lav, Latin.] A waſh ; ſomething 
in which parts diſeaſed are waſhed. - 

Lawvatories, to waſh the temples, hands, wriſts and jugulars 

do potently profligate, and keep off the venom. Harwey' 
LAUD. 2. / [/aus, Latin.) 1. Praiſe ; honour paid; cele- 
n 2. That part of divine worſhip which conſiſts in 
raiſe. | 

0 (1.) Doubtleſs, O gueſt, great /aud and praiſe were mine, 
Reply'd the fwain, for ſpotleſs faith divine: | 
If after ſocial rites, and gifts beſtow'd, 
I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Pope's. Odyſſey. 
(2.) We "as certain hymns and ſervices, which we ſay 
daily, of /aud and thanks to God for his marvellous works. 


Donne. 


DEL LA Bacon, 
In the book of Pſalms, the /auds make up a very great part 
of it. Government of the Tongue. 


To Laup. v. @. [laudo, Latin:] To praiſe; to cele- 
brate. ; | 1 TT 
O thon almighty and eternal Creator, having conſidered the 
heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars which 
thou haſt ordained, with all the company of heaven, we /aud 
and magnify thy glorious name.  ..... Bentley. 
1. Praiſe-wortby ; 
commendable.” 2. Healthy; ſalubriounsns. 
(.) I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
ls often laudabie; but to do good, ſometime: 15275 
Accounted dang rous folly. |, Fhateſp. Macbeth. 
Affectation endeayours to correct natural defects, and has. 
always the laudable aim of pleaſing, though it always miſſes it. 


R 


. . 
L AV 


5.0 Good blood, and a due projectile motion or circulation, 


are neceſlary to convert the aliment into /audable animal juices. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Isa / I (rod Welt, F Phi Gorthines 


La'vpasLy. adv. [from laudable.] In a manner deferving 


raiſe. | 


| Obſolete words may be /audably revived, when either they 


are ſounding or ſignificant. Dryden. 
LAL“ UDAN UM. n. /. {A cant word, from /audo, Latin. 


A ſoporifick tincture, 


7, Lavt. V. na. [lawo, Latin. ] 1 To waſh ; to bathe. 


2. [Lever, French.] To throw up; to lade; to draw 
out. | 
(1.) Unſafe, that we muſt lade our honours 
In theſe fo flatt'ring ſtreams. | 
But as I roſe out of the laving ſtream, 
Heav'n open'd her eternal doors, from whence 
The ſpirit deſcended on me like a dove. 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 
Whoſe low-laid mouths each mounting billow de, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She. ſeems a ſea-waſp flying on the waves. Dryden. 
(2.) ——— Though hills were ſet on hills, | 
And ſeas met ſeas to guard thee, I would through : 
I'd plough up rocks, ſteep as the Alps, in duſt, 
And {ave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 
But I would reach thy head. 
Some ſtow their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides, 
Another bolder yet the yard beſtrides, 

And folds the fails; a 10 with labour /aves 
"FW intruding ſeas, and waves ejects on waves, 
To LAVE. v. n. To waſh bimſelt; to bathe. 

In her chaſte current oft the goddeſs /aves, 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves, Pote. 
Z LAVELE R. v. 2. To change the direction often in a 


caurſe. 4 | 2 
Hoc eaſy tis when deſtiny proves kind, 

With full-ſpread fails to run before the wind: 
But thoſe that. gainſt ſtiff gales /awveering go, 


Muwuibe at once reſolv'd, and ſkilful too. 


LXVPHDER. u. 7. [ luwerduta,] A plant. - 
It is one of the verticillate plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of 


Dr yaen. 


_ Dryaen. 


one leaf, divided into two lips; the upper lip, ſtanding up- 


right, is roundifh, and, for the moſt part, bifid ; but the un- 

der lip is cut into three ſegments, which are almoſt equal: theſe 

flowers are diſpoſed in whorles, and are collected into a ſlender 

- ſpike upon the top of the ſtalks. Miller. 

The whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick ſmell and 

taſte, and is famous as a cephalick, nervous, and uterine me- 

dicine. N Hill Matetia Medica. 
And then again he turneth to his play, FE 

Jo ſpoil the pleaſures of that paradiſe : 

The wholeſome ſage, and lavender ſtill grey, 

Rank ſmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spenſer, 
La'vex. n. /. [laveir, French; from lave.] A waſhing 
TT 7 | 

Loet us go find the body where it lies 
- ,- Soak'd in his enemies blood, and from the ſtream 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs; waſh off 
The clodded gore. | 
:  "He'gave her to his daughters, to 1mbathe 
In nectar'd /avers ftrew'd with aſphodil. 
Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r 
Brought the full /aver o'er their hands to pour. 

SES ntl Tg 0 RO NT 1) 22 0 ares Ou. 
To LAUGH. v. . [ Hla pan, Saxon; lachen, German and 
Dutch; lach, Scottiſh.] 1. To make that noiſe which 


ſudden merriment- excites. 2. [In poetry.] To appear 


gay, favourable, pleaſant, or fertile. - 3. 
To treat with contempt ; to ridicule. ; 
(T.) You ſaw my mafter wink and laugh upon on 
| 1 3 Shale ſp. 
There's one did laugh in's ſleep, and one cried, Murther ! 
They wak d each other, =  Sbakeſp, Macbeth. 


a 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Milton. 


Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 
# Milton. 


o LAUGH at. 


. 


4 
> LF * 0 
7 1 : , _ 
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Laughing cauſeth a continued expulſion of the breath with 
the loud noiſe, which maketh the interjection of laughing, ſhak- 
ing of the breaſt and fides, running of the eyes, with water, if 
it be violent, 8 . | 

( 2.) Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 
You uſe her well; the world may /augh again, 27 

And I may live to do you kindneſs, if | | 

$31 Shakeſp. Henry VT. 


You do it her. 
Then /aughs the childiſh year with flowrets crown'd. 
; | ; Dryaden. 
The plenteous board, high-heap'd with cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the /aughing wine. Pope. 
. (GG) — Preſently prepare thy grave 
Lie where the light foam of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave-ftone daily: make thine epitaph, | 
That death in thee at others lives may /augh. Shaleſp. 


Twere better for yon, if 'twere not known in council; 
you'll be Jaugh'd at. i Hhaleſp. 
The diſſolute and abandoned, before they are aware of it, are 
betrayed o /augh at themſelves, and upon reflection find, that 


they are merry at their own expence. Addiſon, 
| No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore ; | 
No fool to /augh at, which he valued more. Pate. 


To LAUGH. v. a. Toderide ; to ſcorn, 
Be bloody, bold and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man. | 
A wicked ſoul ſhall make him to be /aughed to ſcorn of his 
enemies. | | ; Fccluſ. vi. 4. 
Lavcn. z. /. [from the verb.] The convulſion cauſed by 
merriment; an inarticulate expreſſion of ſudden merri- 


ent. 3x46 1 l e 
Me gentel Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a /augh, to ſee me ſearch around, | 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope's Spring. 
La'/UvGHABLE. adj. [from /augh.] Such as may properly 

excite laughter. ö 2 id. 

Nature hath fram'd ftrange fellows in her time: 

Some that will evermore peep through their eye, 


And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ; SCRE 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 

That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile, 

Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be /aughable. Shakeſp. 


Caſaubon confeſſes Perſius was not good at turning things in- 
to a pleaſant ridicule ; or, in other words, that he was not a 


laughable writer. 
Lau'snes. n. . [from laugh.) A man fond of merri- 


ment. | ans * 
I am a common /augher. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar, 
Some ſober men cannot be of the general- opinion, but the 

laughers are much the majority. Pete. 

La/vcnxincLy. adv. [from laugbing.] In a merry way; 
merrily. 3 | | | 

La'veHinGsTOCK. n, /. [laugh and flock] A butt; an 
object of ridicule. DIE 6628 "0D 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 

The laughing ficck of fortune's mockerie. Spenſer, 
Pray you let us not be /atghing flocks to other mens * 

N. e | FEST © Shakeſp. 

Supine credulous frailty expoſes a man to be both a prey and 

laughing ſtock at once. L'Eftrange. 

LA“ UGRTER. 2. , [from laugb.] Convulfive merriment; 
an inarticulate expreſſion of ſudden merriment. | 

_ To be worſt, | 

The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 

Stands till in eſperance; lives not in fear. | 

The lamentable change is from the beſt, 

The worſt returns to n Shakeſp. King Lear. 

The act of laughter, which is a ſweet contraction of the 


muſcles of the face, and a pleaſant agitation of the yocal or- 
gans, is not merely voluntary, or totally within the juriſdie- 
tion of ourſelves. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


[ns TIONS 


26 5 — | this-fuſty tuff et 
The large Achilles, on his preſt-bed lolling. | 
From his deep cheſt /aughs out a loud applauſe, © | Shakeſp. 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Dryden s Juv. | 


_ RO 


1 We find not that the /aughter loving dame | 

A 'Mourn'd for Anchiſes, © Waller. 

1 1 Pain or pleaſure, grief or laughter. | Prior. 

9 LA'VISH. adj. [Of this word t have been able to find no 

8 ſat is factory etymology. It may be plauſibly derived from 

* to /awve, to throw out; as profundere opes is to be laviſb.] 

8 4. Prodigal; waſteful ; indiſcreetly liberal. 2. Scattered 

A in waſte ; profuſe : as, the coſt was laviſh, 3. Wild; un- 
. reftrained. 1 = 

YH (1.) His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 

* Laughs at his thrift ; and Javiſb of expence, | 

1 I vaſt, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. Dryden. 

| e dame has been too /a viſb of her feaſt, | 

1 And fed him till he Joaths. Rowe's Fane Shore. 


(3.) Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him, curbing his /avi/h ſpirit. 


profuſion ; to waſte ; to ſquander. 72 5 1 
Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 
Might not th' i mpartial world with reaſon fay, 


man. | 
La'visnry. adv, [from laviſb.] Profuſely ; 
My father's purpoſes have been miſtook 3 
And fome about him have too la viſbiy 
Wreſfted his meaning and authority. 
Then laughs the childiſh year with flowrets crown'd, 
And lavijhly perfumes the felds around, 


prodigally, 


— 


Firſt got with guile, and then preſerv'd with dread, 


the hand. This perhaps 


be written danch or lance. 


(2.) The King of Heav'n, obſcure on high, 
Bar'd his red arm, and launching from the ſky 
His writhen bolt, not ſhaki ty ſmoke 


Shakeſp. 
Tol.a'visn. v. a. [from the adjective.] To ſcatter with 


We laviſbd at our deaths the blood of thoutands ? Addi ſon. 
La'visHER. 2. /. [from laviſh.) A prodigal ; a profule 


* Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Dryden. 


he launches out into very flow'ry paths, which ſtill conduct him 


s for diſtinction fake, might better 


ng em 
Down to the deep abyſs the E. fellow ſtrook. | Dryden, } 
Lon p. 3. / lande, French; laun, Welſh.] Lawn; a 
plain extended between woods. Hlanmer. 


Under this thick-grown brake we'll ſzoud ourſelves; | 


BA W 
For through this laund anon the deer will come, | 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand. Shafteſp. 
La'uxnDREss. „ /. [/avandiere, French: Skinner im- 
agines that /avandareſſe may have been the old word.] A 
woman whoſe employment is to waſh cloaths. 5 
The counteſs of Richmond would often ſay, On condition 
the princes of Chriſtendom would march agaiaſt the Turks, 
ſhe would willingly attend them, and be their /aundre/s. 
i 1 Ca maden. 
Take up theſe cloaths here quickly; carry them to the 
Jaundreſs in Datchet mead. | . 
The laundreſs muſt be ſure to tear her ſmocks in the waſn- 
ing, and yet waſh them but half. Swift. 
La'UnDRY. u. [as if /avanderie] t. The toom in 


y 


which clothes are waſhed. 2. The add or tate of wath- 
ing. | | | 
(1.) The affairs of the family ought to be conſulted, whe+ 


ther they concern the ſtable, dairy, the pantry, or /aundry. 
| | Swift. 

(2.) Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in /2undry of 
cloaths, which wear out apace. Bacen's Nat. Hift. 


LAVO'LTA. n. [la volte, French.] An old dance, in 


which was much turning and much eapering. Hanmer. 
— I cannot ſing, 1 ; 
Nor heel the high /zvo/t; nor ſweeten talk; ; 
Nor play at fubtle games. Shakeſpeare . 


La'vrtare. adj. 'laureatus, Lat.] Decked or inveſted 


with a laurel: 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 


Praiſe to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; if it be mo- 2225 e 55 
derately beſtowed, it chears and revives; but if too la viſbly, 1 5 5 puma Ap — a M _— 
overcharges and depreſſes him. 12 ope . , | by 5 N 

La'viSHMENT. 4 n. . [from laviſh.] Prodigality ; protu- R 1 270 "Tg — A pF 2 es the 
rr ottiſh univerſities, the a ate of having degrees 


conferred, as they have in ſome of them a flowery 
crown, in imitation ef laurel among the ancients. 


A rule of action. 2. A decree, edict, ſtatute, or cuſtom, 


E © And after ſpent with pride and Iawiſbngſr. Fairy Quern. on of | 
Z ToLauNncn. v. 2. [It is derived by Skinner from lance, be- * nf eve * Lat /aurier, French.] A tree, 
15 cauſe a ſhip is puſhed into water with great force.] 1. To Called alto the chert) bay. ERS HP 

3 force a veſſel into the ſea, 2. To rove at large; to ex- The /aurus or laurel of the antients is aftmed by naturaliſts 
+; patiate ; to make excurſions: | to OH * _ ery e. cles Ainſworth . 
E: (1.) Launch out into the deep, and let down yours nets for a 2 ey » meed of mughty conq reg Far 

3 draught. | Luke, v. 4. And poets ſage. 3 ay Se. 
Y | „ The Zaw-el or cherry-bay, by cutting away the fide bran - 
? Ei a ns Sha: * fies ho Gils . ches, will riſe to a large tree. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
3 And —— bs word ns Phe . Sl Dryden. LA'URELED, adj. [from laurel. ] Crowned or decorated 
2 For general hiſtory, Raleigh and Howel are to be had. He with laurel ; laureate. 5 . ; 

y who would /aunch farther into the ocean, may conſult Whear. Hear'ſt thou the news? my friend! th' expreſs is come 
2 | ; Locke. With laurell'd letters from the camp to Rome. , Dryden. 
. (2.) From hence that gen'ral care and ſtudy ſprings, Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee 

85 That launching and progreſſion of the mind. Davies. How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; | 

Ki ' Whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find them launch out Or in fair ſeries /aure/?'d bards be ſhown 

beyond the extent of body into the infinity of ſpace. Locle. A. Virgil there, and here an Addiſon, _ Pope. 
: | Spenſer has not contented himſelf with ſubmiſſive imitation : LAW. n. /. [laza, Saxon; loi, French; laaugb, Erſe.] 1. 
3 into one great road. Prior Preface to Solomon. publickly eftabliſhed as a rule of juſtice, 3. A decree 
. pp 7 prints 1 com 
1 Te ny fabjoRt on 1his' article. 1, OOORS. 4. Paorena? proceſs. 5. A diflin@ edi or rule. 
3 | | J , 9 6. Conformity to law ; any * wget | 7 =D rules 
8 Gl, n or axioms of ſcience; as the laws of mechanicks. 8. 
: VNR. Þ; ©. | be OP Path 9k. 3. T6 are from An eſtabliſhed and conſtant mode or proceſs ; a fixed cor- 


reſpondence of cauſe and effect: as, the lazus of mag- 


1).A11 ant 1 whe bo Gok ent Fg: netiſm. 9. The Moſaical inſtitution: diſtinguiſhed from 

; 2 ee rs 195 5 NP: the goſpel. 10. The books in which the Jewiſh religion 
With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, is delivered: diſtinguiſhed from the prophets, 11, A par- 
And roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. ticular form or mode of trying and judging ; as, /aw mar- 


tial, /aw mercantile: the ecclefiaſtical /aw whereby we are 
governed. 12. Juriſprudence ; the ſtudy of law: as, a 

doctor of law. eb 47 

(.) That which 
which doth moderate the force and 
E the form and meaſure of working; the ſame we 

. ; | | 


doth aſſign unto each thing the kind, that 
er, that which doth ap- 
term a 
Hegoker * 


» 


L AW 
Unhappy man. to break the pious /aws 4 
Of nature, pleading in his childrens cauſe, F Dryden. 
..) Ordain them laws, part ſuch as appertar, _ 
To civil juſtice, part religious rites. ' | Milton. 


- "Our nation would not give lau to the Triſh, therefore now 
the Iriſh gave /aws to them. Davies on Ireland. 
3.) So many /aws argue fo many fins.” Milton. 
-Laws politique among men preſuming man to be rebellious. 


Hooker. : 


(.) When every-caſe in Jaw is right. Shakeſp. 
: He hath reſiſted Jau, 5 
And therefore /aw ſhall ſcorn him further trial 


Than the ſeverity of public power. : _ Shghkeſp. 
Tom Touchy is a. fellow famous for taking the lad of every 
body: there is not one in the town where he lives that he has not 
ſued at a quarter-ſeſſions. Addiſon, Speftatygr. 
(5.) One lau is ſplit into two. Baker on Learning. 
In a rebellion, : 

When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was Jago, 
Then were they choſen. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(8.) Natural agents have their /aav. " Hooker, 

I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay d, 

Attending Nature's Ia. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Milton. 


9.) Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by theſe ſhadowy expiations. 
La'wruL. adj. [law and full] Agreeable to law; con- 
:formable to law; allowed by law; legitimate; legal. 
It is not /awful for thee to have her, Matt. xiv. 4. 
Gloſter's baſtard ſon was kinder to his father, than my daugh- 
ters got "tween the Jawyf ud ſheets _ Shakeſp. King Lear. 


La'wruLLy. adv. [from /awwful.] Legally ; agreeably 
to law. | Eg 


* 
— 


6); — 


This bond is forfeit; 

And lau ully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, Shakeſj eare s Merchant of Venice. 
"Though it be not againſt ſtrict juſtice for a man to do thoſe, 
things which he might otherwiſe /24ufully do, albeit his neigh- 
bour doth take occaſion from thence. to conceive in his mind a 
_ falſe belief, yet Chriſtian charity will, in many caſes reſtrain a 
man. South. 
I may be allowed to tell your lordſhip, the king of poets, 
what an extent of power you have, and how lawfully you may 
exerciſe it. Dryden's Dedication to Fuvenal. 
La'wFrULNESs. n. /. [from /awful.] Legality ; allowance 

of law. 

It were an error to ſpeak 
foundation laid of the /aaufu/neſs of the action. Bacon, 
LAW o IVER. n. /. [law and giver.] Legiſlator ; one that 
makes laws. 1 | 
Solomon we eſteem as the /axvgiver of our nation. 
A law may be very reaſonable in itſelf, although one does 


not know the reaſon of the /awgiwvers. = Saves 
La'wclvinG. adj. [law and giving] Legiſlative. 

Lawpiwving heroes, fam'd for taming brutes, 5 

And raiſing cities with their charming lutes. Waller. 


LAC WLESS. adj. from law.] 1. Unreſtrained by any law; 
not ſubject to law. 2. Contrary to law; illegal. 
(1.) The neceſſity of war, which among human actions is 


the moſt /awleſs, hath ſome kind of affinity with the neceſſity 


of law. Kaleigh's Eſſays. 
The lawleſs tyrant, who denies ' p | 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard, 
Muſt be compell'd. 8 Milton. 


Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame ſavage beaſts, 


But men as /awleſs, and as wild as they. Koſcommon. 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear | 
Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in open air. Dryd. En. 

Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as he, 
They own'd a lawleſs rage liberty, 
Like that our painted anceſtors ſo priz'd 
Ere empire's arts their breaſts had civiliz'd. Dryden. 


He meteor- like, flames /aw/eſs through the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy'd. 


Pope, 
(2) Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 4 


further, till I may ſee ſome ſound | 


Bacon. 


He needs no indirect nor Lawleſs courſe | 
Shakep. 


To cut off thoſe that have offended him. 
— We cite our faults, | 
That they may hold excus'd our /awleſs lives. Shakeſp. 
Thou the firſt, lay dowu thy /zwleſs claim; | 
Thou of my blood who bear'ſt the Julian name. Dryden. 


La"wLEesSLy. adv, [from /awleſs.} In a manner contrary 
to law. | 
| Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 

| And will not uſe a woman /awleſly. _ 
La'wMAKER. #./. la and maker:] Legiſlator; one who 

makes laws; a lawgiver. . | 5 

Their judgment is, that the church of Chriſt ſhould admit 
no /awmakers but the evangeliſts. Hooker, 
Lawn. 2. / [land, Daniſh; lan, Welſh ; lande, Fr.] 
1. An open ſpace between woods. 2. [ Linon, French.] 


Fine linen, remarkable for being uſed in the fleeves of 


biſhops. | ode th 
(1. ) Betwixt them /zwwns, or level downs, and flocks, 


Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd. Milton. 
His mountains were ſhaded with young trees, that gradually 
ſhot up into groves, woods, and foreſts intermixed with walks, 
and /2wns, and gardens. AY | Addiſon. 
Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, | 
Now grifly forms ſhoot o'er the Ian! of hell. Pote. 
Interſpers'd in /awwns and opening glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhapes. Pofe. 


(2.) — Should'{ thou bleed, 
To ſtop the wounds my fineſt la un I'd tear, 
Waſh them with tears, and wipe them with my hair. 


: Prior. 
From high life high characters are drawn, 
A faint in crape is twice a faint in /2wn, Pope. - 
What awe did the flow ſolemn K&nell inſpire 8 
The duties by the /zuun rob'd prelate pay d, * 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd! Tickell, 


La'wsutrT. n. /. [aw and ſuit.] A proceſs in law; a 
litigation, ; | 
The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would produce 
lawſuits and wrangles ; his attendance on the courts of juſtice 
would leave his people without a ſpiritual guide. Swift, 
LAC WVYE R. n. /. [from /aw.] Profeſſor of law; advocate; 
pleader. | 
It is like the breath of an unfee'd /awyer, you gave me no- 
thing for it. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Is the law evil, becauſe ſome /awyers in their office ſwerve 
from it ? 25x Whitzifte. 


I have entered into a work touching laws, in a middle term, 


between the ſpeculative and reverend. diſcourſes of philoſophers, 
and the writings of /awyers. - | Baco:'s Hely War. 
The nymphs with ſcorn beheld their foes, WEE Sa 
When the defendant's council roſe ; | 
And, what no Azwyer ever lack'd, | 
With impudence own'd all the fact. Swift, 
Lax. adj. [laxus, Latin.] 1. Looſe; not confined, 2. 
Diſunited ; not ſtrongly combined. 3. Vague; not rigidly 
exact. 4. Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently to ſtool 


Quincy. 5. Slack; not tenſe. 
(i.) Inhabit , ye powers of heav'n! 
(2.) In mines, thoſe parts of the earth which abound with 
ſtrata of ſtone, ſuffer much more than thoſe which conſiſt of 
gravel, and the like /axer matter, which more eaſily give way. 
| | |  Weaodward. 
(3-) Dialogues were only /ax and moral diſcourſes. Baker. 
(5.0 e of the auditory nerve that goes between 
the ear and the palate, they can hear thenſelves, though their 
outward ear be ſtopt by the /2x membrane to all ſounds that 
come that way. 10 ; Helaer's Elements of Fi eccb. 
Lax, n. /. A looſendſs; a diarrhea. | 7 


Laxa'Tion. n. , [/axatin, Latin.] 1. The act of looſen- 


ing or flackening. 2. The ſtate of being looſened or 
ſlackened. hoot $M EEO 


Shakeſp. 


laxative medicines are ſuch as promote that diſpoſition, _ 


Milton. 


3 8 
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LAX ITV. n. /. [laxitas, Latin.] 


_ which it flows, | 
La'x * n 33. . # Laxi * 3 not tenſion 3 not preciſion ; not 
coſtiveneſs. f : 


Lay. Preterite of lie. 


To LAY. wv. a. [leczan, Saxon; leggen, Dutch. 
place ; to put; to repoſite. This word being correlative 


1 


La adh. Tlaxatif, French 3 laro, Latin,] Having 


the power to cafe coſtiveneſs. . | 

Omitting honey, which is of a /Jaxatiue power itſelf ; the 

powder of loadſtones both rather conſtipate and bind, than 

pur e and looſen the bellx. | Brown. 
T he oil in wax is emollient, /axative, and anodyne. «+ 

| | 5 Arbuthnot nn Aliments. 


La'XATIVE. _ A medicine lightly N gr 3 a me- 


dicine that relaxes the bowels without ſtimulation. 
Nought profits him to fave abandon'd life, 
Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward /2xatrve. 


. Dryd. 


La'xATIVENESS. u. . [from /axative.] Power of eaſing 


coſtiveneſs. 
1. Not compreſſion ; 


not cloſe coheſion, 2. Contratiety to rigorous preciſion ; 
as, Iaxity of expreſſion. 3. Looſeneſs; not coſtiveneſs. 


4. Slackneſs ; contrariety to tenſion. 5. Openneſs ; not 


cloſeneſs. . Us By A 
1.) The former cauſes could never beget Whirlpools in 2 
38 51 ſo great a laxity and thinneſs. Bentley. 
(3+) If ſometimes it cauſe — laxity, it is in the ſame es 
with iron — which will difturb ſome bodies, and wor 
by purge and vomit. Brown's PFulgar Errours. 
(4.) Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of coheſion in its parts 
which a ſmall force can alter, fo as to increaſe its length be- 
yond what is natural. | | gingy. 
In conſideration of the laxity of their eyes, they are ſſubject 
to relapſe. | Wijeman's Surgery. 
(5.) Hold a piece of paper cloſe by the flame of a candle, 
and by little and little remove it fu ther off, and there is upon 
the paper ſome part of that which I ſee in the candle, and it 
grows till leis and iefs as I remove; fo that if I would truſt 
my ſenſe, I ſhould believe it as very a body upon the paper as 
in the candle, though infecbled by the /axity of the channel in 
Digby on Bodies, 


For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, it is requiſite 
that the tyzapanum be tenfe, and hard ſtretched ; otherwile the 
laxneſs of that membrane will certainly dead and damp the 
found, Holde Elements of Speech, 


O ! would the quarrel lay upon our heads. Shakeſp. 

He was familiarly acquainted , with him at ſuch time as he 
lay embaſſador at Conſtantinople. WO. Knolles, 
When Ahab had heard thoſe words he faſted, and lay in 


ſackcloth. | 1 Kings, xxi. 27. 
. I try'd whatever in the Godhead Jay. Dryden. 
1 He rode to rouze the prey, 
That ſhaded by the fern. in harbour /ay, c 
And thence diſlodged. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I / ay the firſt night at 
a village in the territories of the antient Veii. Addi ſon. 
How could he have the retirednets of the cloifter, to perform 


all thoſe acts of devotion in, when the burthen of the reforma- 


tion Jay upon his ſhoulders ! * Francis Atterbury. 
The preſbyterians argued, That if the pretender ſhould in- 


vade thoſe parts where the numbers and eſtates of the difſen- 


ters chiefly a, they would fit ſtill, Swift, 


1. 10 


to lie, involves commonly inmobility or extenſion; a pu- 
niſhment laid is a puniſhment that cannot be ſhaken off ; in 


immobility is included weight. One houſe /aid to another 


implies extenfion. 2. To place along. 3. To beat down 
corn or graſs, 4. To keep from riling ; to ſettle ; to ſtill. 


5. To fix deep; to diſpoſe regularly: either of theſe no- 


tions may be conceived from the quoted examples; hut 
regularity ſeems rather implied; fo we ſay, to lay bricks ; 
to lay planks. 6. To put; to place. 7. To bury; to 


inter. 8. To, ſtation or place privily. 9. To ſpread on 


a ſurface. 10. To paint; to enamel. 11. To put into 


any ſtate of quiet. 12, To calm; to ſtill; to quiet; to 


ſite any thing. 
To add; 


ab. 


fuſe; to expatiate. 
dead in a decent 


Io ſhew; to expoſe. 48. To 


ply with vigour. 55. To Lay to. 
56. To Lay together, To collect; to bring into one view. 


Jo confine to the bed or chamber. 


laid the duſt. 


when ſo diſentangled, in their due order. 


* i 
* 3 
, - 


i 
: * a . * * 
r 


| allay. 13. To prohibit a ſpirit to walk. 1. To ſet on 
the table. 15. 1 


o propagate plants by fixing their twigs 
in the ground. 16. To Glue ; to ſtake. 7 To-repo- 
18, To exclude eggs. 19. Te apply with 
violence ; as, to /ay blows, 20. To apply nearly: 21. 
to conjoin. 22. To put in a ſtate ; implying 
ſomewhat of diſclofure. 23. To ſcheme ; to contrive. 
24. To charge as a payment. 25. To impute; to charge. 
26. To impoſe, as evil or puniſhment. 27. To enjoin as 
a duty, or a rule of action. 28. To exhibit ; to offer. 
29. To throw by violence. 3o. To place in compariſon. 


; 15 Te Lay apurt. To reje&; to put away. 32. 7 


Ay afide, To put away; not to retain. 33. 70 LAY 
To put from one; not to keep. 34. To Lay 
before. To expoſe to view; to how; to diſplay. 757 76 
Lay by. To reſerve for ſome future time. 36. 70 LA 
by. Jo put from one ;. to diſmiſs. 37. To Lay down. 
Jo depoſite as a pledge, equivalent, or ſatisfaction. 38. 
70 LAV down. Jo quit ; to refign. 39. To Livy down.. 
To commit to repoſe. 40. To Lay down, Jo advance 
as a propoſition. 41. ToLay for. To attempt by am- 
buſh, or infidious practices 42. To Lav forth, To dif- 
43. 7e LAV forth. "To place when 
ſture. 44. To Lay bold of. To ſeize ; 
to catch. 45. 70 LA in. To ſtore; to treaſure. ' 46. 
ToLay on. To apply with violence. 47. To Lay open. 
ay over, To incruſt; 
to cover; to decorate ſuperficially. 49. To Lay out, To 
expend. 50. ToLay out. To diſplay ; to diſcover. 5 1. 
To Lay out. To diſpoſe; to plan. 52. To Lay out. 
With the reciprocal pronoun, to exert ; to put forth. 53. 
ToLayto. To charge upon. 54. To Lay 7e. To ap- 
To haraſs; to attack. 
7. ToLav under, To ſubject to. 58. To Lay up. 
59. ToLay up. To. 


ſtore ; 10 treaſure ; to repoſite for future uſe. 


(1.) He laid his robe from him. | FJonab. 

They have /aid their ſwords under their heads. -Ezehiel. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid. Milton. 
— - He facrificing laid, 

The entrails on the wood. Milton, 


(2.) Seek not to be judge, being not able to take away ini- 
quity, left at any time thou fear the perſon of the mighty, and 
lay a ſtumbling- block in the way of thy uprightneſs. Fccluſ. 

A. ſtone was laid on the mouth of the den. Daniel. 
(3-) Another ill accident is /aying of corn with great rains 


in harveſt, | Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Let no 28 there play, | 
Nor friſking kids the flowery meadows lay. May's Virgil. 


(4+) Til uſe th' advantage of my power, | 
And lay the ſummer's duſt with ſhowers of blood. Shakeſp. 
It was a fandy foil, and the way had been full of duſt ; but 

an hour or two before a refreſhing fragrant ſhower of rain had 
Kay onCreation. 
( 5.) Schiſmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perſons, are not fit 


to lay the foundation of a new colony. Bacon. 
I Zay the deep foundations of a wall, : 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden. 


Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations of 
knowledge; I perſuade myſelf, that the way I have purſued 
lays thoſe foundations ſurer. | Locke. 


*  (6.) Then he offered it to him again z then he put it by 


again ; but, to my thinking, he was very loth to ay his fin- 


gers on it, Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar. 
: Till us death lay 6 1 a 7 
To ripe and mellow, we are but ſtubborn clay, Donne. 
They ſhall Jay hands on the ſick, and recover. — Mark. 


They, who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no more but ſeparate and 
diſentangle the parts of it, one from another, and lay them, 
FF . Locke. 
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_- thoſe ſhe lays. 


. the diſtaff. 
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1 A 


We to thy name our annual rites will par. 
And on thy altars ſacrifices lay. Pope Statius, 
(.) David fell on fleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and 
aw corruption. | Acts, xiii, 36. 
(8.) Lay thee an ambuſh for the city behind thee. Fof. viii. 2. 
The wicked have laid a ſnare for me.  Pjalms. 
Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againſt the dwelling of the 
righteous, | 1 Prov. XXIV. 15. 
(9.) The colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould be laid on fo 
thin, as not to obſcure or conceal any part of the lines. Watts. 
(z0.) The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 


colours; and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and diſap- 


ar, N * — Loc EC. 


of? 1.) They bragged, that they doubted not but to abuſe, 


and lay afleep, the queen and council of England. Bacon. 
(12.) Friends, loud tumults are not /ar4 
With half the eaſineſs that they are rais'd. 
Thus paſs'd the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey, 
Who with her radiant finger ſtill'd the roar 


B. Fohnſon. 


Of thunder, chas'd the clouds and laid the winds, MIton. 
After a tempeſt, when the winds are /a7d, 
The calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it made. Waller. 
I fear'd I ſhould have found | 
A tempeſt in your ſoul; and came to /ay it. Denhar.. 


At once the wind was /aid, the whiſp'ring ſound 
Was dumb, a rifing earthquake rock'd the ground. Dryden. 
(13.) The huſband found no charm to lay the devil in a 

petticoat, but the rattling of a bladder with beans in it. 


(14.) I /aid meat unto them, Wot bangs Hof. xi. 4. 
(15.) The chief time of /aying gilliflowers is in July, when 
the flowers are gone. ' Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(16.) But ſince you will be mad, and ſince you may 
Suſpect my courage, if I ſhould not / ay; | 
The pawn I proffer ſhall be full as good. 
(17.) The ſparrow hath found an houſe, and the ſwallow a 
neſt, for herſelf, where ſhe may lay her young. Pal. Ixxxiv. 3. 
(18.) After the egg l/ay'd, there is no further growth or 
nouriſhment from, the ; Be 0 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A. hen miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon it ; 
ſhe is inſenſible of an increaſe or diminution in the number of 
Addiſon, Hedtator. 
(19.) Lay ſiege againſt it, and build a fort againſt it, and 


caſt. a mount againſt it. | Ezek, iv. 2. 
Never more ſhall my torn mind be heal'd, 
Nor taſte the gentle comforts of repoſe! 
A dreadful band of gloomy 5 me, | a 
And lay ſtrong ſiege to my diſtracted foul. Phillips. 


(20,) She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, and her hands hold 
Prov. xxxi. 19. 
It is better to 
houſe of feaſting; for that is the end of all men, and the liv- 
ing will Jay it to his heart. Eccleſ. vii. 2. 
The peacock laid it extremely to heart, that, ng Juno's 
darling bird, he had not the nightingale's voice. I' EHrange. 
He that really /ays theſe two things to heart, the extreme 
neceſſity that he is in, and the ſmall poſſibility of help, will 
never come coldly to a work of that concernment. Dupfa. 
(21.) Wo unto them that Jay field to field. Ja. v. 8. 


(22.) If the ſinus lie diſtant, lay it open firſt, and cure that 


Wiſeman. 


apertion before you divide that in ano. 
Addiſon. 


The wars have laid whole countries waſte. 
(23.) Every breaſt ſhe did with ſpirit inflame, 
Yet ftill freſh projects /2y'd the grey-ey'd dame. Chapman. 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, ſhaking Olympus; 
Virgil, like the fame power in his beneyolence, counſelling 
with the gods, laying plans for empires. Pope. 
Don Diego and we have laid it fo, that before the rope is 

well about thy neck, he will break in and cut thee down, 
Arbuthnot. 


| (24.) A tax laid upon land ſeems hard to the landholder, - 


| becauſe it is ſo much money going out of his pocket. Locke, 
(255) ———— Preaccupied with what | 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you «ry the grain to voice him conſul; 
Lay the ta =  Shakeſp, 


t ON us. | | 


Mou ſhall this bloody deed be anſwered ? 


It will be laid to us, whoſe providence My 2 | 


{ay upon him uſury. 


L'Eftrange. 


Dryaen's Virgil. 


to the houſe of mourning than to go to the 


- Infor” 
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Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain d, and out of haunt, 
This mad young man. . _ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

We need not lay new matter to his Aur, Shakeſp. 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God layeth not folly to 


them: ; Fob, xxiv. 12. 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears | | 
Lay on his providence, | Paradiſe Regain'd. 


The writers of thoſe times lay the diſgraces and ruins of 
their country upon the numbers and fierceneſs of thoſe ſavage. 
nations that invaded them. | be 
They lay want of invention to his charge; a capital crime. 


Temple. 


Dryden's Eneid. 


* 


Vou repreſented it to the queen as wholly innocent of thoſe 


crimes which were aid unjuſtly to its charge. Dryden. 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones. Locle. 
There was eagerneſs on both ſides; but this is far from lay - 


ing a blot upon Luther. | Atterbur'y. 
 (26.) The wearieſt and moſt loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe . ety : 
To what we fear of death. Shale ſp. Meaſ. for Wea). 


Thou ſhalt not be to him as an uſurer, neither ſhalt thou 
Y | | Exod. xx. 25. 

The Lord ſhall Jay the fear of you, and the dread of you 
upon all the land. | | Deut. xi. 25. 
Theſe words were not ſpoken to Adam; neither, indeed, was 


there any grant in them made to Adam; but a puniſhment /aid 


upon Eve. Locke. 
(27.) It ſeemed good to /ay upon you no greater burden. 
h | Acc, xv. 28. 
Whilſt you lay on your friend the favour, acquit him of the 
. IN Wycherley. 
A prince who never diſobey d, ; | 
Not when the moſt ſevere commands were Jad, 
Nor want, nor exile, with his duty weigh'd. 
You ſee what obligation the profeſſion of Chriſtianity /ays 
upon us to holineſs of like, x4 
Neglect the rules each verbal critic /2ys, | 
For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. Pote. 


(28.) It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any 
man to die, before that he which is accuſed have the accuſers 
face to face, and have licence to anſwer for himſelf concerning 
the crime laid againſt him. Acts, xxv. 16. 


Till he Jays his indiftment in ſome certain country, we do 


not think ourſelves bound to anſwer. Atterbury. 
(29-) He bringeth down them that dwell on high; the lofty 


city he /ayeth it low, even to the ground. Ia. xxvi. 5. 
Brave Cæneus laid Ortygius on the plain, 
The victor Cæneus was by Turnus flain. Dryden. 
He took the quiver, and the truſty bow | 
Achates us d to bear; the leaders firſt 5 
He /aid along, and then the pierc'd. Dryden. 


(30.) Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dangerous 
thunders and lightnings, and then there will be found no com- 


pariſon. + Raleigh. 
(31.) Lay apart all filthineſs. d 
(32.) Let us Ay aſide every weight, and the ſin which doth ſo 
eaſily beſet us. | | = ET 
Amaze us not with that majeſtic frown, | 
But lay aſide the greatneſs of your crown. 
Roſcommon firſt, then Mulgrave roſe, like light; 
The bac 6 ah and Horace, laid afide, 


ideas which, after imprinting, have diſappeared, or have been 
laid afide out of ſight. . N : Locke. 


When by juſt vengeance quilty mortals periſh, 


The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, f 
And lay the uplifted thunder · bolt aſide. Addiſon's Cato. 


(33-) n Eſther laid away her glorious apparel, and put 
on the ts of anguiſh, EY Eber, 3 2. 


( (44+) I cannot better fatisfy your piety, than by laying be- 
- L 2 0 - [i 


treaty hath been laid before the commons, © Sur. 


fore = a proſpect of your labours. 


Dryden. 
Tillotſon. . 


James, i. 21. 


Waller, 7 


by them, we need no foreign guide, Granville. 
Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thoſe, 


1 
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—— 
2 it is to lay the buſineſs of the nation before him. 
7 17 Addiſon. 


him. > I Cor. xvi. 2. 


mand, either by ſea or land, not be laid by as perſons unneceſ- 
ry for the time. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
She went away, and aid by her veil. _ 
Did they not ſwear to live and die 
With Eſſex, and ſtraight aid him by. 
For that look, which does your people awe, 
When in your throne and robes you give em law, 
Lay it by here, and give a gentler finile. 
Darkneſs, which faireſt nymphs diſarms, 
Defends us ill from Mira's 8 3 | 
Mira can /ay her beauty by, 
Take no advantage of the eye, 
Quit all that Lely's art can take, 
And yet a thouſand captives make. 
Then he /ays by the publick care, 
Thinks of providing for an heir; 
Learns how to get, and how to ſpare. . 
_— ——- The Tuſcan king, 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the ling. 
Where Dædalus his borrow'd wings laid by, 
To that obſcure retreat I chuſe to fly, Dryden's . 
My zeal for you muſt lay the farther by, ; 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


And plead my country's cauſe againſt my ſon. 
Fortune, conſcious of your deſtiny, 7 
E'en then took care to lay you ſoftly by ; 
And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things, 
Kept freſh to be unfolded with your king's. _ 
Diſmiſs your rage, and lay your weapons by, 
| Know I protect them, and they ſhall not die. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


When their diſpleaſure is once declared, they ought not pre- 


ſently to /ay by the ſeverity of their brows, but reſtore their 
children to their former grace with ſome difficulty, Locke, 
(37-) I /ay down my life for the ſheep. 
For her, my lord, 
I dare my life lay down, and will do't, Sir, 
Pleaſe you t accept it, that the queen is ſpotleſs | 
T' th' eyes of Heaven. | Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
(38.) The ſoldier being once brought in for the ſervice, I 
will not have him to lay down his arms any more. Spenſer”s Irel. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, | 
Check'd by thy voice, lay down the ſword and ſpear. 
$0: Blackmore's Creation. 


The ftory of the tragedy is purely fiction; for I take it up 


where the hiſtory has laid it down. Dryaen's Don Sebaſtian. 
(39-) Iwill Ay me dawn in peace and fleep. Pſal. xlviii. 
And they /ay themſelves down upon cloths laid to pledge, by 
every altar, "pr | | Amos, ii. 8. 
We lay us down, to ſleep away our cares; night ſhuts up 
the ſenſes. FL n 
Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, 

Or lift me high to Hamus' hilly crown, 
Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down. 


the old known world. Abbot. 


Kircher /ays it 4own as a certain principle, that there never 


X owledge and wor- 
ſhip one ſupreme deity, _ | __ Stilling fleet. 
I muſt lay down this for your encouragement, that we are no 
longer now under the:heavy yoke of a perfect unſinning obe- 
dience. Mate Preparation for 
Plato lays it down as a principle, that whatever is permitted 
to befal a juſt man, whether poverty or ſickneſs, ſhall, either 
in life or death, conduce to his good. = Aaddi ſon. 


was any people ſo rude, which did not 


From the maxims laid down many may conclude, that there 


had been abuſes. ' 2: , 7 | Swift. 
(41.) He embarked, being hardly laid For at ſea by Cortug- 
ogli, a 1 rn Ts | Knolles. 


842.) O bird! the delight of gods and of men! and ſo he 
Jays himſelf forth upon the gracefulneſs of the raven. U'Eftr. 


(43:) — Em alm SU ES 
Then /ay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like 


A queen, and daughtes to'a king, inter nis. z Shakeſp, 


* | (35.) Leteveryone lay by him in ſtore, as God hach proſ- | 
(36.) Let brave ſpirits that have fitted themſelves for com- 


Sen. xxxviii. 19. 
Waller. | : 
more, and laid in to make their folitude luxurious. 


. manhood and old age. 


Denham. 


Joln, „ 


into burleſque. | 


_ Glanuille's Scepfis, 


| Dryden's Virgil. 
(40.) I have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcription of 


the good of his country. 


ath. 


hardly laid to by the Baſfa Muſtapha. 


id bring him out. | uf. XX1. 19. 
avourable ſeaſons of aptitude and inclination,” be heedfully 


laid bold of. wo JJ EL wile - 
( (45+) Let the main part of the ground employed to gardens or 
— a common ſtock; and laid in, and ftored up, and 
then delivered out in proportion. e Bacon. 
A A veſſel and proviſions laid in large a 
For man and beaſt. c Milton. 
An equal ſtock of wit and valour e Ns 
He had laid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibr as. © 


They ſaw the happineſs of a private life, but they thought 
they had not yet enough to make them happy, they would have 
Dryden. 


Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, ſhould la- 


bour at thoſe accompliſhments. which may ſet off their perſons i 


gone, and to lay in timely proviſions for 
| Adaiſon's Guardian. 
(46.) We make no excuſes for the obſtinate: blows are the 


when their bloom 1s 


proper remedies ; but blows laid on in a way different from the 


ordinary, Locke on Education. 
( 47.) Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak, 
Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, | 1 
Smother d in errours, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your word's deceit. Shakeſp. 
A. fool l/ayeth open his folly. oe of Prov. xiii, 16. 
(48.) Wo unto him that faith to the wood, Awake; to the 


dumb ſtone, Ariſe, it ſhall teach: behold, it is /aid over with - 


gold and filver, and there is no breath at all in the midſt of 
it, | : Habb. it. I9s 
(49 2 Fathers are wont to lay up for their ſons, | 
Thou for thy ſon are bent to /ay cu? all. Milton. 
Tycho Brahe laid out, beſides his time and induſtry, much 
ater ſums of money on inſtruments than any man we ever 
— of. 2275 | = Boyle, 
Ihe blood and treaſure that's laid out, 15 | 
Is thrown away, and goes for nought. _ Hudibras., 
If you can get a good tutor, you will never repent the charge; 
but will always have the futisfation to think it the raters 
all other, the beſt laid out. | Res 
I, in this venture, double gains purſue, 


And laid out all my ſtock to purchaſe you. Dryden. 
My father never at a time like this | 
Would lay out his great foul in words, and waſte | 
Such precious moments. Addiſon's Cato. 


A melancholy thing to ſee the diſorders of a houſhold that 
is under the conduct of an ſtateſwoman, who /ays ou? 


all her thoughts upon the publick, and is only attentive to find 
out miſcarriages in the miniſtry. 


fs Addiſon's Freeholder. 
When a man ſpends his whole life among the ftars and pla- 


_ nets, or /ays out a twelve - month on the ſpots in the ſun, how-- 


ever noble his ſpeculations may be, they are very apt to fall. 
Aal ſon on Ancient Medals, 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face; the 
has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row of 
ivory, and made it the ſeat of finiles and bluſhes. Addiſon. 
(o.) He was dangerous, and takes occaſion to /ay out bi- 
gotry, and falſe confidence, in all its colours. Atterbury. 
(51.) The garden is laid out into a grove for fruits, a vine- 
Wt and an nn. for olives and herbs. Notes on the 22 . 
(52. ) No ſelfiſh man will be concerned to lay owt himſelf for 

| een Wade. 

(53.) When we began, in courteous manner, to ay his un- 
kindnck unto him, he, ſeeing himſelf confronted by ſo many, 
like a reſolute orator, went not to denial, but to juſtify his cruel! 


nk : © Sidney. 
© (54+) Let children be hired to lay fo their bones, 
From fallow as needeth, to gather up ftones: ', Tuer. 


We ſhould now lay to our hands to root them up, and can- 
not tell for what. | + 
(g.) The great maſter having a careful eye over ev | 

1 which b e. 


Od Reaſons ag ainſt the Covenant. 


of the city, went himſelf unto the ſtation, 
hilſt he this, and that, and each man's blow, | 


Dotz eye, defend, and ſhift, being aid to ore; 
_ _ Backwards he bears. 


Daniel Civil War. 
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SEE manner. 


pars; riſe, and degrees of his fin, we'thall find" that fr was not 


YO ITE es el 
Many people apprehend danger for want of taking the true 


"meaſure of things, and laying matters rightly together. | 
W pets ee I*Eftrange. 
Ml readers will be very well pleaſed, to ſee fo many uſeful 
hints upon this ſubject laid together in fo clear and conciſe a 
4 LABS fi Addijon's Guardian. 
One ſeries of conſequences will not ſerve the turn, but many 


different and oppoſite deductions muſt be examined, and laid 


_ Together, before a man can come to make a right judgment of 


the point in queſtion. ; f Lucte. 
(57.) A Roman foul is bent on higher views, 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, | 
And /ay it under the reſtraint of laws. Addiſon's Cato. 


(58:) In the Eaſt-Indies, the general remedy of all ſubject to 
the gout, is rubbing with hands till the motion raiſe a violent 
heat about the joints: where it was chiefly uſed, no one was ever 

"> troubled much, or /aid up by that diſeaſe. Temple. 
59.) St. Paul did will them of the church of Corinth, every 


man to lay up ſomewhat by him upon the. Sunday, till himſelt 


did come thither, to ſend it to the church of Jeruſalem for re- 


Heoker. 


(.) T made hit enquity wherever I came, and laid ouf for 


Bo intelligence of all places, where the intrails of the earth were 


laid open M bod ward. 


05.) All the people {aid fo earneſtly u on bim to take that war 


in hand, that they {aid they would never bear arms more agamft 
the Turks, if he omitted that occaſion. ©» Nnolles, 


Lay. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. A row; a ſtratum; a 


layer; one rank in a ſeries, reckoned upwards. 2. A 
wager. OS | 1 $5 ry 

(1.) A. viol ſhould have a /ay of wire- ſtrings below, as cloſe 
to the belly as the lute, and then the ſtrings of guts mounted 


upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, that the upper ſtrings 


ſtrucken might make the lower reſound. Bacon. 
Upon this they lay a layer of ſtone, and upon that a 2 of 
wood. Mortimer Huſt andi y. 


(2.) It is eſteemed. an even lay, whether any man lives ten 


years longer: I ſuppoſe it is the fame, that one of any ten might 
die within one year. | Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Lay. u. /. [ley, leag, Saxon; ley, Scottiſh.] Graſſy ground; 


frequently, and more properly, written lea. 
A tuſt of daiſies on a flow ry lay 


meadow; ground. unplowed, and kept for cattle ; more 


lief of the poor there. 


memory hath laid them vp for a time, judgment afterwards | 
* growing explaineth them. 


ing. 


Thoſe things which at the firſt are obſcure and hard, when 


Heoker. 


That which remaineth over, /ay ip to be kept until the morn- 
Exod. xvi. 23. 


- * - 


They ſaw. 


for corn. 


LAV. n. /. [ lay, French. 


Dry 


den's Flower and Leaf. 


The plowing of Ayes is the firſt plowing up of graſs ground 


Mortimer s Huſt anary, 
It is ſaid originally to ſignify /or- 


row-or complaint, and then to have been transferred to 


The king muſt preſerve the revenues of his crown without 
diminution, and ay «p treaſures in ſtare againſt a time of ex- 
tremity. 3 HBacon's Advice to Villiers. 
The whole was tilled, and the harveſt laid up in ſeveral gra- 
nanes. | x 
I will y uþ your words for you till time ſhall ferve. Dryd. 
This faculty of /2ying up, and retaining ideas, ſeveral other 


animals have to a great degree, as well as man. Locke. 
What right, what true, what fit, we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care; for this is all 
To lay this- harveſt a, and hoard with haſte wv | 
What every day wil: want, and moſt, the laſt. Pofe. 


1. To bring eggs. 2. To contrive; to 
form a ſcheme. 3. To Lay about, To ſtiike on all fides ; 
to act with great diligence - and vigour. . 4. To Lay at. 
To tirike ; io endeavour to ſtrike. 5. To Lay in for. 
To make overtures of 'oblique invitation. 6. FoLay ox. 
To ſtrike; to beat without intermiſſion. 7. To Lay on. 
To act with vehemence : uſed of expences. 8. To Lay 
out, To take meaſures. , 9, To Lay. upon, To impor- 
tune; to requeſt with earneſtneſs and inceſſantly. Obſo- 
lete: UB | En 
(.) Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make them 
lay the, better. ‚ Mortimer's Huſt andy. 
(2:) Which mov'd the king, £ 
By all the apteſt means could be procur'd, 
To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's vil Var. 
(3.) At once he wards and ſtrikes, he takes and pays, 
Now forc'd to yield, now, forcing to invade, 


To Lay. H. . 


Before, behind, and round about him lays. $7 enſer. | 
And laid about in fight more buſily, | 
Than th' Amazonian dame Pentheſile. Hudaibras. 


In the late ſucceſsful rebellion, how ſtudiouſſy did they /ay 
about them, to caſt a flur upon the king ? | South. 
He provides elbow-room enough for his conſcience to lay 


about, and have its full play in. , South. 
(4.) Fiercely the good man did at him lay, | | 
The blade oft groaned under the blow. _ : +, \, Spenſer. 
The ſword of him that /ayeth at him cannot hold. Job. 


([.) J have laid in for theſe, by rebating the ſatire, where 
juſtice would allow it, from carrying too ſharp an edge. Dryden. 


(6.) His heart /aid on as if it try d, 


; To force a paſſage through his fide. 8 Hudibra 5. 
Anſwer, or anſwer not, tis all the ſame, 
He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame. den. 


7.) ——— My father has made her miſtreſs _ 
Of the feaſt, and ſhe lays it n. 1 Shakeſp, Winter's Tale. 


poems written to expreſs forrow. 


It .is derived by the 


Temple. 


French from leſſus, Latin, a funeral ſong; but it is found 
likewiſe in the Teuconick dialect: ley, leoS, Saxon; 
leey, Danith.] A ſong ; a poem. It is ſcarcely uſed but 
in poetry. dro 
To the maiden's ſounding timbrels ſung, 
In well attuned-notes, a joyous lay. Fairy Queen, 
Soon he ſlumber'd, fearing not be harm'd, 5 
The whiles with a loud Jay, ſhe thus him ſweetly charm'd. 


This is a moſt majeſtic viſion, and 
Harmonious charming /ays. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Nor then the ſolemn nightingale 


Ceas'd warbling, but all night tun'd her foft /ays, Milton. 
— —— f Jove's will . | | 
Have link'd that amorous power to thy ſoft lay, 
Now timely ſing. | Milton, 
He reach'd the nymph with his harmonious Jay, 

Whom all his charms could not incline to ſtay. Wal'er, 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe, ; 
With uncouth dances, and with country lays. Dryd. Virg. 

Ev'n gods incline their raviſli'd ears, EEE | 


And tune their own harmonious ſpheres 


To his immortal Jays. Dennis. 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen. . 


Lay. adj. flaicus, Latin; a4@-.] Not clerical ; regarding 


or belonging to the people as diſtin from the clergy. 
All this they had by law, and none repin'd, . 
The prePrence was but due to Levi's kind : 
twhen ſome /ay preferment fell by chance, 
urmands made it their mheritance. 


Dryden. 


Lay perſons, married or unmarried, being doctors of the 
civil law, may be chancellors, officials, &c, Ayliffe's Parerg. 
| —— It might well ſtartle 1 
Our y uplearned faith. * Rowe. 


La'ves. n. /. [from /ay.] 1. A ſtratum, or row; a bed; 
one body ſpread over another. 2. A ſprig of a plant. 
Many trees may be propagated by /ayers : this is to be per- 
formed by ſlitting the branches a, little way, and layin 
them under the mould about half a foot; the ground ſhould 
be brit made very light, and, after they are laid, they 
fhould have a little water given them: if they do not com- 
ply well in the laying of fend down, they muſt be pegged 
down with a hook or two; and if they have taken : - 
* ficient root by the next winter, they muſt be cut off from 


the main plants, and planted in the nurſery ; ſome twiſt 


: 


the branch, or bare the rind; and if it be ont of the 


* 


reach of the ground, they faſten a tub or baſket near the 
branch, which. they. fill with good mould, and lay the 
branch init. Miller. '3. A hen that lays eggs. | 
(1.) A layer of rich mould beneath, and about 


earth to nouriſh the fibres. 911 
The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata or layers, placed 


one upon another, in like manner as any earthly ſediment, 
| ſettling down from a flood in great quantity, will naturally be. 


 *Waoodward's Natural Hiftory. 
88 
fe earth, and ſet them in the ſhade for a week. Evelyn. 
(3+), The oldeſt are always reckoned the beſt ſitters, and the 
youngelt the beſt /ayers. 
La/yMan. z. /. [/ay and man.] 
tin from the clergy. 
contriving attitudes. 
(1.) Laymen will neither admoniſh one another themſelves, 
nor ſuffer miniſters to do it. Government of the Tongue. 
Since a truſt muſt be, ſhe thought it beſt a 
To put it out of layment pow'r at leaſt, 
And for their ſolemn yows prepar'd a prieſt, ' 


5 


this natural 


1. One of the people diſ- 


den. 


ſhould expect a third part value for his lands, his title as an- 
cient, ud as legal, as that of a /ayman, who is ſeldom guilty 
of giving ſuch beneficial bargains. Suit. 
(2.) You are to have a /ayman almoſt as big as the life for 
every figure in particular, beſides the natural figure before you. 
| Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
La'ysTALL. #. . An heap of dung. 
Scarce could he footing find in that foul way, 
For many corſes, like a great lay: tali 
Of murdered men, which therein ſtrewed lay. 
La'zar. n. , [from Lazarus in the goſpel. ] One de- 
formed and nauſeous with filthy and peſtilential diſeaſes. 
| They ever after in moſt wretched caſe, 
Like loathſome /azars, by the hedges lay. 
I'll be fworn, and ſworn upon't, ſhe never ſhrowded any but 
Iazars. | | 38 = Shakeſp. 
—_ I am weary with drawing the deformities of life, and /azars 
8 of the people, where every figure of imperfection more reſem- 
en | 
Life he labours to refine 
Daily, nor of his little ſtock denies 
Fit alms to /azars merciful and meek. 
La'zar-Hovuset. 7 . , [lazaret, French; lazzaretto, Ita» 
LazARE'TToO. lian; from /azar,)] A houſe for the 
reception of the diſeaſed ; an hofpiral. 
| A place . 
Before his eyes appear'd, fad, noiſome, dark, 
A A lazar-bouſe it ſeem'd, where were laid 
Numbers of all diſeas'd. | | 
La/zarwort, n. . [Laſerpitium,] A plant. 
 L&'z1Ly. adv. [from lazy.] Idly ; ſluggiſhly; heavily. 
Watch him at play, when following his own inclinations ; 
and ſee whether he be ſtirring and active, or whether he Jazi/y 


and liſtleſſy dreams away his time. Locke. 
R The eaſtern nations view the riſing fires, 
5 Whilſt night ſhades us, and lazily retires. Creech, 


zin ss. . { [from /azy.] Idleneſs; ſluggiſhneſs ; 
11 liſtleſſneſs; heavineſs in action; tardineſs. A 
| That inſtance of fraud and /azineſs, the unjuſt ſteward, who 
2 that he could neither dig nor beg, would quickly have 
en brought both to dig and to beg too, rather than ſtarve. : 
8 De, pda. 
My fortune you have reſcued, not only from the power of 
others, but from my own modeſty and /azine/s. Dryden. 
La'zinc. adj. [from lazy.] Sluggiſh ; idle. | 
The hands and the feet mutinied agai 


againſt the belly: they knew 
no reaſon, why the one ſhould be lazing, and pampering itſelf 


with the fruit of the other's labou. I L'Eftrange. 
The ſot cried, Utinam hoc eſſet laborare, while he lay 2 
ouths 


Aud lolling upon his couch, 


Evelyn / Kalendar. 
.) Tranſplant alſo carnation ſeedlings, give your layers 


Mortimer. 


2. An image uſed by painters in 


Where can be the grievance, that an eccleſiaſtical landlord ' 


Spenſer, | 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


Phillips. 


Milton. 


LAzurt. u. /. The ground of this ſtone is blue, veined 
and ſpotted with white, and a gliſtering or metallick yel- 
low: it appears to be compoſed of, firſt, a white fparry, 
; or. cryſtalline matter; ſecondly, flakes of the golden or yel- 
low talc ; thirdly, a ſhining yellow ſubſtance; this fumes 
off in the calcination of the ſtone, and caſts a ſulphureous 
ſmell ; fourthly, a bright blue ſubſtance, of great uſe 
among the painters, under the name of ultramarine ; and 
when rich, is found, upon trial, to yield about one-ſixth 
of copper, with a very little filver.  Widward. 
LAZ V. adj. [This word is derived by a correſpondent, 
with great probability, from à /aiſe, French; but it 
is however Teutonick; Iiſer in Daniſh, and 4%g in 
Dutch, have the ſame meaning; and Spelman gives this 
account of the word: Dividebantur antiqui Saxones, ut 
teſtatur Nithardus, in tres otdines; Edhilingos, Frilingos 
& Lazzos;; hoc eſt nobiles, ingenuos & ſerviles : quam 
& nos diſtinctionem diu retinuimus. Sed. Ricardo autem 
ſecundo pars ſervorum maxima ſe in libertatem. vindicavit ; 
fic ut hodie apud Anglos, rarior, inveniatur ſervus, qui 
mancipium dicitur, Reftat nihilominus antique appella- 
tionis commemoratio. Ignavos enim hodie /azie dicimus, ] 
1. Idle; fluggiſh; unwilling to work. 2. Slow; te- 


dious. | ty 
(1.) Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, 
Shakeſp. 


Or like a lazy thraſher with a flail, | 
Fall gently 3 as if they ſtruck their friends. 
Wicked condemned men will ever live like togues, and not 


fall to work, but be lazy, and ſpend victuals. Bacon. 

Whoſe lazy waters without motion lay. Roſcommon. 
The lazy glutton ſafe at home. will keep, 

Indulge his floth, and batten with his ſleep. Dryden. 
Like Eaſtern kings a /azy ſtate they keep, 

And cloſe confin'd in their own palace ſleep. Pope. 
Or lazy lakes unconſcious of a flood, 04+. © 

Whole dull brown Naiads ever ſleep in mud. ' Parnel, 


What amazing ſtupidity is it, for men to be negligent of ſal- 
vation themſelves ! to fit down lazy and unactive. Rogers. 
(2.) The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, was 
now too dull and /azy an expedient to reſiſt this torrent. 


Lea. n. ſ. [ley, Saxon, a fallow'; leaz, Saxon; a 

Ground incloſed, not open: Obſolete. | 
Greatly agaſt with this pittious plea ; . 

Him reſted the good man on the lea. Spenſer, 

Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich /eas | 

Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. Shakeſp. 

— Her fallow /eas | 5 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 2. bath 

Doth root upon. 5 | Shak. Henry V. 

Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and-plough torn lea, 


Lo. is a contraction of lord. 7255 
paſture.] 


Whereof ingrateful man with liqu'riſn draughts 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind. Sbaleſp. 
5 | Such court guiſe, | 
As mercury did firſt deviſe, 
With the mincing Dryades, 13.236 
On the lawns, and on the /eas. E Milton, 
The lowing herds wind ſlowly over the lea. Grey. 


LEAD. . . [læd, Saxon:] 1. Lead is the heavieſt metal 
except gold and quickſilver. Lead is the ſofteſt of all the 
metals, and very ductile, though leſs ſo than gold: it is 
very little ſubject to ruſt, and the leaſt ſoenorous of all the 
metals except gold. The ſpecifick gravity of lead is to 
that of water as 11322 to 1000. Lead, when kept in 
fuſion over a common fire, throws up all other bodies, ex- 
cept gold, that ate mixed, all others being lighter, except 
Mercury, which will not bear that degree of heat: it af- 
terwards vitrifies with the. baſer metals, and carries them 
off, in form of ſcoriæ, to the fides of the veſſel. The 
. wk us are the beſt ſolyents for kad ;-itdiflolyes 
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very readily in aqua, fortis diluted with water, as alſo in His guide, as faithful from chat dag „„ 
vinegar. The ſwoke of kad works is x prodigions annoy- As Helperus that Zeads the ſun his way.. i Fanfax. 


ace, and ſubjects both the workmen, and tie cattle that 


1,7 graze! about them, to a mortal diſeaſe}. Fill. 2. In the ittence of things. 
plural.] Flat roof to walk on; becauſe houſes are covered. 


with lead, ; 1380 0 ' 
.) Thou art a foul in bliſs, but I am bound 


Upon a wheel of fire ; that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten ead. Shak. King Lear. 


Of lead, ſome 1 can ſnhew you ſo like ſteel, and ſo unlike 


common /ead ore, that the workmen call it ſteel ore. Boyle. 
Lead is employed for the refining of gold and filver by the cu- 
pel; hereof is made common ceruſs with vinegar; of ceruſs, 
red lead; of plumbum uſtum, the beſt yellow ochre ; of Head, 
and half as much tin, ſolder for lead. | '_ Grew, 
([ 2.) — — Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are {mother'd up, dead, fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 


- In earneſtneſs to ſee him. eee 


1 would have the tower two ſtories, and goodly leads upon 
the top, raiſed with ſtatues interpoſed. n 


manner. | 

He faſhioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth himſelf to 

lead it over; and he is diligent-to make clean the furnace. 
. | 2 Eccluſ. xxxviii. 30. 
There is a traverſe placed in a loft, at the right hand of the 
chair, with a privy door, and a carved window of glaſs lead 
- with gold and blue, where the mother ſitteth. Bacon, 
To LEaD; vv. a. preter. I led; part. led. [Izvan, Saxon; 
leiden, Dutch.] 1. To guide by the hand. 2. To con- 
duct to any place. 3. To conduct as head or commander. 
4. To introduce by going firſt, 5. To guide; to ſhow 


the method of attaining. 6. To draw; to entice; to 


allure. 7. To induce to prevail on by pleaſing motives. 
8. To paſs; to ſpend in any certain manner. = 
* + ,.(1.) There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep: | 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And I'll repair the miſery, thou doſt bear, 
With ſomething rich about me: from that place 


I ſhall no leading need. | Shak. King Lear. Leap. n. . [from the verb.] Guidance; firſt place: a 


Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox or his aſs from the 
Nall, and ad him away to watering? - , Luke, xiii. 15. 
They thruſt him out ef the city, and ed him unto the brow 
of the hill. | 


(2.) Save to every man his wife and children, that they may 


o 
: 


Bacon. 
'To Lr Ab. v. a. [from the noun.} To fit with lead in any 


To Le AD. v. n. 1. 10 g0 firſt, and ſhow the way. 2. 


AGAIN 26. LECADEN. adj. [leaven, Saxon.] 1. Made of lead. 2. 


LY 


* 


3 Human teſtimony is not ſo proper to lead us into the 
knowledge of the eſſence of things, as to acquaint us with the 
e eee. 
(6.) Appoint him a meeting, give bim a ſhew of comfort, 
and lead him on with a fine baited delay. . Ae: » 
© The lord Cottington, being a maſter of temper, knew, how 
to lead him into a miſtake, and then drive him into choler, and 
then expoſe him. | Clarendon. 
% What 1 did, I did in honour, * - + 
Led by th' impartial conduct of my foul. \.*, Shakeſpo 
He was driven by the neceſſities of the times, more than /ed 
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by his own diſpoſition, to any rigour of actions. X. Charles. = 
What I ſay. will have little influence on thoſe whoſe ends 3 
lead them to wiſh the continuance of the war. Swift. 2 
8.) The ſweet woman leads an ill life with him. Shakeſp. 3 
— So ſhalt thou /cad | 1 
Safeſt thy life, and beſt prepar'd endure | A 
Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. Milton. 1 
Him, fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife —__ 
Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary life. Dryden... 
| Luther's life was led up to the doctrines he preached, and his 2 
death was the death of the righteous. Fr. Atterbury. 4 
Celibacy, as then practiſed in the church of Rome, was com- 1 
monly forced, taken up under a bold vow, and /ed in all un- 3 
cleanneſs. Francis Atterbury. 
This diſtemper is moſt incident to ſuch as lead a ſedentary | 
„ Arbuibnot on Aliments. 


To conduct as a commander. 3. To ſhow the way, by 
going firſt, | | | 
(1.) IT will lead on ſoftly, according as the cattle that goeth 
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before me, and the children be able to endure. Gen. xxxiii. 

(2.) Cyrus was beaten and ſlain under the leading of a wo- 
man, whoſe wit and conduct made a great figure. Temple. 

(3.) He left his mother a counteſs by patent, which was a 7 
new leading example, grown before ſomewhat rare. Wotton. 3 


The way of maturing of tobacco muſt be from the heat of the 
earth or ſun; we fee ſome leading of this in muſk melons ſown 
upon a hot-bed dunged below. | Bacon, 

The veſſels heavy-laden put to ſea 3 
With proſp'rous gales, a woman leads the way. ' Dryden. 


low deſpicable word, | 
Yorkikire takes the lead of the other ta Herring, 


Heavy ; unwilling ; motionleſs. 3. Heavy ; dull, 


lead them away, and depart. | 1 Sam. Xxx. 22 (443.5008 rr rage, when it ſhall find 6 
Then brought he 4 out of the way, and led me about the 5 on of ENG bene, will, too läte, ; > 
way without unto the utter gate. Exzek. xlvii. 2. n — whe A 8 34 1 Soak. Coritlqaus. - = 
He maketh me to lie, down in green paſtures; he /eadeth - Liy'f thou the eee _ 14 f ? bs | = 
\* desde the 8 | he's W That plays thee muſick? . | f 140 Julius Ceſar. 
3-) Would n tad forth your army againſt the enemy, A leaden bullet ſhot from one of theſe guns againſt a ſtone "WM 
and ſeek him where he is to fight? g Spenſer on Ireland. wall, the ſpace of twenty-four paces from it, will be beaten in- = 
He turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws ; to a thin plate. | Wilkins's Mathematical Magick "=" 

And being no more in debt to years than thou, | * 


Leads antient lords, and rev'rend biſhops, on | 
To bloody battles. | Shak. Henry IV. 
. — If thou wilt have | 
The leading of thy own revenges, take 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down | 
As beſt thou art experienc d. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
He ed me on to mighticſ deeds, _ | 
Above the nerve of mortal arm, 
Againſt the uncircumcis'd, our enemies : 
But now hath caſt me off. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Chriſt took not upon him fleſh, and blood, that he might con- 
quer and rule nations, lead armies, or poſſeſs places. South, 
He might muſter his family up, and /zad them out againſt 
the Indians, to ſeek reparation upon any injury. , Locke. 


(4.) Which may N before them, and Which may go in 


defore them, and w 
bring them in. 


h may lead them out, and which may 
. Numb. XxViv. 17. 


=. 


( 2.) If thou do'ſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons: 
If he be ng icy, cold, unwilling, | „ 
Be thou ſo too. * + Shakeſp. Richard III. 
(3-) I'll ſtrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap 3 
Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow, | 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. Shakeſp. 
LEADER. 7. J. [from lead.] 1. One that leads, or con- 
ducts. 2. Captain; commander. 3. One who goes 
firſt. 4. One at the head of any party or faction: as, the 
deteſtable Wharton was the leader of the whigs. 7 
(2.) — In my tent 3 
I'll draw the form and model of our battle, 
Linutonch * to his ſeveral _ 5 . ; wt 
And part in juſt proportion our ſmall ftrength. Shate(s. 
1 have given him for a had end ede to the oo 
| neee 
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Thoſe eſcaped by flight, not without a ſharp jeſt againſt 
their Jeaders, affirming, that, as they had followed them into 
the field, ſo it was good reaſon they ſhould follow them out. 


r \ 8 i. hs I Hayward. 
+ ———— When our Lycians ſee £4 8 
. ©. Our brave examples, they admiring ſay, 2 
- Behold our gallant leaders. OT Denham. 


The brave leader of the omen * Dryden. 

) Nay, keep your way, little gallant; you were wont to 

be a. - oat . — 1 | : Shaleſp. 
(4.) The underſtandings of a ſenate are enſlaved by three or 

four leaders, ſet to get or to keep employments.  Swrft. 
LI ADI d. participial adj, Principal; chief; capital. 
In organized bodies, which are propagated by ſeed, the ſhape 

is the leading quality, and moſt characteriſtical part, that de- 


termines the ſpecies. - Locke. 
Miſtakes ariſe from the influence of private perſons upon 
great numbers ſtiled /za4ing men and parties. Seawift. 


Le'apinG-sTRINGS. 7. . [lead and firing.) Strings by 


which children, when they learn to walk, are held from- 


falling. 


Sound may ſerve ſuch, ere they to ſenfe are grown, 


Like leading: ſtrings, till they can walk alone. Duden. 


Was he ever able to walk without /zading-ftrings, or ſwim 
without bladders, without being diſcovered by his hobbling and 
his ſinking ? „ R Swift. 
Iz'anman. n. . [Dead and man.] One who begins or leads 

a dance. | 7 
Such a light and mettl'd dance 
Saw you never, 
And by /eadmen for the nonce, | | 
That turn round like grindle ſtones. Ben. Johnſon. 


Le/apworr. 1. fe. [lead and wort; plumbago.] A flower. 
LEAF. . /. leaves, plural. [leap, Saxon; leaf, Dutch.) 
1. The green deciduous parts of plants and flowers. 2. 


A part of a book, containing two pages. 3. One fide of 1 


a double door. 4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 
(2.) This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender {eaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms. =Shakeſp. 
A man ſhall ſeldom fail of having cherries borne by his graft 


the ſame year in which his inciſion is made, if his graft have 


bloſſom buds ; whereas if it were only leaf buds, it will not 
bear fruit till the ſecond ſeaſon, , Boyle. 

Thoſe things which are removed to a diftant view, ought to 
make but one maſs : as the /eawes on the trees, and the billows 


in the ſea, Diyden t Du Freſwuoy. 
| (2.) Happy ye leaves, when as thoſe lilly hands 
Shall handle you. | Spenſer. 


Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 

And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart 
Scrawl'd o'er with trifles. | | 
(3.) The two leaves of the one door were folding. 1 Kings. 
(4.) Eleven ounces two pence ſterling ought to be of fo 


pure filver, as is called leaf ſilver, and then the melter muſt - 


add of other weight ſeventeen pence halfpenny farthing, 
Camden. 


Leaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, is as truly 


gold as that in an ingot. Digby on Bodies. 


To Lear. v. n. [from the noun.} To bring leaves; to 


bear leaves. | | 17 115 
Moſt trees fall off the leaves at autumn; and if not kept 


back by cold, would /#af about the folſtice, +: Brown, . 


Le'arLess. adj. [from leaf.] Naked of leaves. 8 
Bare honeſty without ſome other adornment, being looked 
on as a-leaflefs tree, nobady will take himſelf to its ſnelter. 
| s | Government of the Tongue. 
Where doves in flocks, the leaſteſ trees o*'erſhade, 


And lonely woadcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. Pope. 


Lzt'ary. adj. [from leaf. Full of leaves. 


The frauds of men were ever ſo, 


Since ſummer. was firſt leafy. _ 8 Shakeſp. 
What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus? . _ 
Dim darkneſs, and this lea labyrinth. Milton. 


O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 


Swift. * 


.  veral parts, may be emptied out again. 


LOR TS; . 
LL &:; 

The leafy foreſt, and the liquid main, N 

Extends thy uncontroul d and boundleſs reign, Dryden. 
Her Hat arms with ſuch extent were ſpread, — 

That hoſts of birds, that wing the liquid air, | 
Perch'd in the boughs. Dryaen's Flower and Leaf. 
So when ſome ſwelt' ring travellers retire 5 


To /eafy ſhades, near the cool ſunleſs verge 
Of Paraba, Braſilian ſtream ; her tail 


A griſly hydra ſuddenly ſhoots forth. | Philips. a 
Leacue. # /. ([ligue, French; lige, Latin.] A confe- 


deracy ; a combination either of intereſt or friendſhip. 
You peers, continue this united Zeague : | 
1 every day expect an embaſſage | 
From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. 
And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heav'n, | 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. Shakeſp. 
We come to be informed by yourſelves, 


What the conditions of that league muſt be. Shakeſp. | 


Thou ſhalt be in league with the ſtones of the field; and the 
beaſts of the field ſhall be at peace with thee. | " 29 
Go break thy league with Baaſha, that he may depart from 
me. | | 
It is a great error, and a narrowneſs of mind, to think, that 
nations have nothing to do one with another, except there be 
either an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunction in pacts or 
leagues : there are other bands of ſociety and implicit confede- 
rations, | Bacon Holy War. 
I, a private perſon, whom my country | 
As a league breaker gave up bound, preſum'd 


Single rebellion, and did hoſtile acts. Milton" s Agoniſtes. 
_— Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 

Purſue this hated race: and let there be X 

Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denham. 


To LEAGUE. v. n. To unite; to confederate. 

Where fraud and falſhood invade fociety, the band preſently 
breaks, and men are put to a loſs where te league and to faſten 
their dependances. . South. 
EAGUE. u. , [lieue, French.] 1. A league; leuca, La- 
tin; from lech, Welſh; a ſtone that was uſed to be erected 


at the end of every league. Camden, 2. A meaſure of 


length, containing three miles. ; 
(2.) Ere the ſhips could meet by twice five /zagues, 


We were encount'red by a mighty rock. Shakeſp. 
Ev'n Italy, though many a /eague remote, | 
In diſtant echo's anſwer'd. Addiſon. 


Lz'aGueD. adj. [from * Confederated, 
b 


And now thus /zagu'd by an eternal bond, 3 
What thall retard the Britons bold deſigns? Philips, 


Le'aGueR. z. /. [beleggeren, Dutch.] Siege; inveſlment 


of a town. | | 
We will bind and hoodwink him fo, that he ſhall ſuppoſe no 

other but that he is carried into the /zaguer of the adverſaries, 

when we 71 him to our oven tents. Shakeſp. 


LEAK. 3. / [/ech, ke, Dutch.] A breach or hole which 


lets in water. 


There will be always evils, which no art of man can cure: 


breaches and /za#s more than man's wit hath hands to ſtop. 
| Hooker, 


The water ruſhes in, as it doth uſually in the leak of a ſhip. 


FRE | . Wilkins. 
Whether ſhe ſprung a /zat I cannot find, | 
Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind, 
Or that ſome rock below her bottom rent, | 5 
But down at once with all her crew ſhe went. Dryden. 


70 LE ARE. v. u. 1, To let water in or out. 2. To drop 


through a breach, or diſcontinuity. 
(.) They will allow us ne'er a jordan, and then we {ak in 
your chimney. - 1 35 Shakeſp. 
His feet ſhould be waſhed every day in cold water; and 
have his ſhoes ſo thin, that they might lea, and let in water. 


Locle. 


| (2) The water, which will perhaps by degrees Jeak into ſe- 


*—D—— Golden ſtars bung o'er their heads, 
And ſeemed fo crowded, that they burſt upon em, 


7 * 


2 Chron. xvi. 3. 
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And dart at once their baleful influen em Tea people often ſuffer for want of fat, as fat people may 

In Heating fire. Dryden and Lee. © by obſtruftion of the veſſels. Abuilnot on Aliments. 
Le'akxace. . , [from leak] Allowance made for acci- No laughing | wanton in my eyes yg 

dental loſs in liquid meafures. SIS 1 10 | But hagger'd grief, lean looking allow „ 3 | 
1 * . ot e Dell on my brow. Noa Rowwe's Jane Shore. 
bK v. dj. [from /eak,] 1, attered or pierced, ſo as to (2.) There are two chief kinds of- terreſtrial liquors, thoſe 

let warer in or out. 2. Loquacious ; not cloſe. that are fat and light, and thoſe that are /zan and more earthy, 
, (1) . Thou'rt ſo /eaky, like common water. Burnetl Theory, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking ; for (3) That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let not 
Thy deareſt quit thee. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. A leaner action rend us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


If you have not enjoy'd what youth could give, Le . That | * nſiſts of the muſ- 
But life ſunk through you like à Vea ſieve, 1. 1 the 8 Pert of fleſh Ake "7 ts N | 


* 


1 


* 


Accuſe yourſelf, you liv'd not while you might. Dryden. N n | " 

( (2.) Women _ leaky, that I have, hardly met with one 1 ine Yar ke 4 wy 75 105 paſſage 515 r Bae 
that could not hold her breath longer than ſhe could keep a ſe- „ , rough rills of fat, and deluges of lean. | arquhar. 
cret. 1 60 |  L'Efrange, L#*AXxLy. adv. [from Jan.) Meagerly ; without plump- 
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To LE AN. wv. n. preter. leaned or leant. ¶ Plinan, Saxon; neſs. | FI 
lenen, Dutch.] 1. To incline againſt; to reft againſt. LE AN NESS. n. ſ. [from lan] 1. Extenuation of body; 
2. To propend ; to tend towards. 3. To be in a bend- want of fleſh; meagerneſs. 2. Want of matter ; thin- 
ing poſture neſs ; poverty. | He 

(r.) Lean thine aged back againſt mine arm, | * 1.) If oy 5 arg 5 bow 
And in that caſe I'll tell thee my diſeaſe. Shakeſp. 1 here are thoſe, that, for my IN 


Security is expreſſed among the medals of Gordianus, by a . Do enough. _ 23 Ben. Johnſon. 
lady leaning againſt a by gg ſcepter in her hand, before an The ſymptoms of too great fluidity are exceſs of univerſal 
- altar. | Peackam on Drawing. ' ſecretions, as of perſpiration, ſweat, urine, liquid dejectures, 


leanneſs, and weaknets. Arbuthnot. "oh 
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With full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. 


Shakeſp. 


| Seven other kine came up out of the river, ill-favour'd and 


lean-fleſhed. | 


Let a phyſician beware how he purge after hard froſty wea- 


; ſaving of his country. 


Gen. xli. Jo 1 


As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, | | 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, | 
Stops ſhort. 1 '. Dryden's Spaniſb Fryar. 
She dares purſue, if they dare lead: | | 


ther, and in a lean body, without preparation. Bacon. As their example ſtill prevails: . | g 
And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, HShe tempts the ſtream, or /eaps the pales. Prior. 
Praiſing the lean, and fallow, abſtinence. Milton. (2. Too ſoon they muſt not feel the ſting of love : 


Are joint conſpirators: 


Swear that Adraſtus, and the lan- look d prophet, 


— 


Dryden and Lee, Lear, 1. J. (from the verb.] 1, Bound; Jump; ad of 


Let him not leap the cow. Dryden's Georg. 


|; Th The columns may be allowed ſomewhat above their or- 72.) . . | 38 
Fit ; 2.) The poor king Reignier, whole large ſtyle 7 
ki dinary length, becauſe they lean unto ſo good ſuppor . Agrees not with the /zannz/* of his purſe. Shakeſp. 5 
Hit es bia ie ly ech feſt he be To Lear. v. a. [Pleapan, Saxon; 1 Scottiſh.] . To |. 
1 Then ſhook his . that ſnook the firmament. Dryden. jump; to move upward or progre ively without change 4 
10 Oppreſs'd with anguiſh, panting and o erſpents of the feet. 2. To ruſh with vehemence. 3. To bound; 4 
N His fainting limbs againſt an oak he leant. | Dryden. . to ſpring. 4. To fly ; to ſtart. 3 * 
{Hl If God be angry, all our other dependencies will profit us (J.) If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into ⁵ 
4670 nothing; every other ſupport will fail under us when we come my ſaddle with my armour on, I ſhould quickly ea into a 1 
WER! to lean upon it, and deceive us in the day when we want it wife. a Sale. Henry V. 2 
1 moſt. 8 Rogers. A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with- 7 
WORE Then learning o'er the rails he muſing ſtood. | Gay, out; for that the weight, if it be proportionable, ſtrengtheneth 3 
1.5 Mid the central depth of black'ning woods the ſinews by contracting them. In leaping with A gen the 1 
WE HA High rais'd in ſolemn theatre around . arms are firſt caſt backwards and then forwards with ſo much I 
TI 4 Leans the huge elephant Thomſon the greater force; for the hands go backward before they take 2 
1 . = a . - 5 . 2d 
bill j f (2.) They delight rather to lean to their old cuſtoms, though their rie. SO e ae Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 2 
14. ' they be more unjuſt, and more inconvenient. _ Spenſer, my 4 a | TE MN 
1 Truſt in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto _— a 22 "wy teap An 1 1 1 3 
i thine own underſtanding. Prov. iii. 5. Mer brandidhs er. 3 vive e ee Dryd. FEneil 4 
1 | } : 0 3 . . : S6 a 0 . Br. 
WH A dehire auing to either fide, biaſſes the judgment Rrangely. (.) God changed the ſpirit of the king into miſdneſs, who IM 
1464 * | : v4; C31 2 in a fear /eaped from his throne, and took her in his arms, till 2 
fl . (3.) She Jeans me out at her miſtreſs's chamber window, bids 1, came to herſelf again. Efth. xv. 8. 9 
i j 13 me a thouſand times good night. 2 n Shakeſp. After he went into the tent, and found her not, he leaped out 3 
It | Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, „ : : :- 
in f to the people. | 135 Judith, xiv. 7. 2 
al | She laid her down ; and leaning on her knees, He ruin upon ruin heaps, ok BY 7 
Tall Invok'd the cauſe of all her 8 : Dryden. And on me, like a furious giant, traps: * 2 
140 The gods came downward to behold the wars, Strait /eaping from his horſe he rais'd me up. Rowe. | 
ir} 4 Sharp'nung their ſights, and leaning from their ſtars, Dryden. (3-) Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy. Luke, vi. 23. 2 
1 LIAN. 75 Plæne, Saxon.] 1. Not fat; meagre; want-„ — lam warm d, my heart 1... 
WEN ing fleſh; bare-boned. 2. Not unQtuous ; thin; hun- Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. Addiſor. 3 
114 ry. 3. Low ; poor: in oppoſition to great or rich. 4. (4. ), He parted Towping from me, as if ruin 1 
lit | = not comprehenſive ; not embelliſhed: as, a lean Leap'd from his eyes? ſo looks the chafed lion : 
many , , Cn, Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 28 
Wh Aen. | Then makes him nothin Shakeſp. Henry VIII 2} 
i ] # | (x4) You tempt the "oy of my three attendants, Out of his mouth go . lamps, and ſparks of fire leap 1 
Ki 14 Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire. Shaleſp. gut. | 6 Job, xli. 19 =. 
1 Lean raw-bon'd raſcals! who would e' er ſuppoſe | 1 1 55 LOT OR n 1 
ih, 1 They had ſuch courage and audacity! = poſe, Shakeſp, To Lt av. v. 4. 1. To paſs over, or into, by leaping. 2. H 
465 Lean look d prophets whiſper fearful change. Shakeſp., To compreſs, as beaſte. | | 1 
i 9 I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, ; (1) Every man is not of a conſtitution to leap a gulf for the = 
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To LEARN. v. 3. [leopman, Saxon.] 
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p leaping. I Space paſſed by leaping. 3. gudden tranſi- Li ARUED. adj, [from learn.] 1. Verſed in ſcience and 


tion. 4 f 
animals. 6 Hazard, or effect of lea ping. Ig 

2.) After they have carried their riders ſafe over all gabs, 

* through all dangers, what comes of them in the end but to 


be broken-winded ? L*Eftranze. 


An aſſault. of an animal of prey. 5. Embrace of 


(3.) Wickedneſs comes on by degrees, as well as virtue; and 


ſudden lcaps from one extreme to another are unnatural. 
| | 997 L' Eftrange. 
The commons wreſted even the power of chuſing a king in- 
tirely out of the hands of the nobles ;' which was fo great a 
leap, and cauſed ſuch a convulſion in the ſtate, that the conſti- 
tution could not bear. | Swift. 
(4.) The cat made a /eap at the mouſe. L* Eftrange. 
( 5.) How ſhe cheats her bellowing lovers eyes; 
The ruſhing leap, the doubtful progeny. Dryden An, 
(6.) Methinks, it were an euſy 4e N 
To ptuck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon. Shakeſp. 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, | 
And woo your own deſtruction. _  Shakefþ. Henry VIII. 
Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock, 


If I could win a lady at /cap-frog, I ſhould quickly leap into 
a wife. | Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Lear-YEAR. n. . Leap-year or biſſextile is every fourth 


year, and fo called from its /eaping a day more that year 
than in a common year: ſo that the common year hath 365 
days, but the /eap.year 366 ; and then February hath 29 


LtanxeDry, adv. (from learned. 
with ſkill. 


Le'arninG. . „ [from learn. 


literature. 2. Skilled ; ſkilful; knowing: with in. 3. 


Skilled in ſcholaſtick, as diſtin from other knowledge; 


(J.) It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which way the 
learned ſhall determine of it. . Locke. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence : | 
Such labour'd nothings, in fo ſtrange a dle, | 
Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make the learned imile. Pope, 
The learned met with free approach, 
Although they came not in a coach. Sevift, 
The beſt account is given of them by their own authors: but 
I truſt more to the table of the /zarned biſhop of Bath. | 
| Arbuthnot on Coins, 
(2.) Though train'd in arms, and learned in martial arts, 
Thou chuſeſt not to conquer men but hearts. Granville. 
(3-) Till a man can judge whether they be truths or no, 
his underſtanding is but little improved: and thus men of 
much reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowing. 
Locle. 
With knowledge; 


Where yon old fiſher views the waves from high ! The apoſtle ſeemed in his eyes but learnedſy mad. Hooker, 
Tis the convenient /eap I mean to try. Dryden's Theocritus. OE na Much _ * 
EAP- ' [leap and frog.] A play of children; in He ſpoke, and /earned!y, for life ; but all 

Le ATCE RY n. / [ a 2 | * | 2 Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shakeſþ. 
which they imitate the jump of trogs. | Every coxcomb fears as learnedly as they. Swift. 


1. Literature ; ſkill in 
languages or ſciences ; generally ſcholaſtick knowledge. 
2. Skill in any thing good or bad. | 

(1.) Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoſt childiſh ; 
then its youth, when luxzuriant and juvenile; then its ſtrength 
of years, when ſolid ; and, laſtly, its old age, when dry and 


days, which in common years hath but 28, To had the exhauſt. Bacon. 
leap-gyear you have this rule : 1 Jo tongue or pudding thou haſt no pretence, bon 
Divide by 4 ; what's left ſhall be Learning thy talent is, but mine is ſenſe. Prior. 


For leap-year o; for paſt 1, 2, 3. Harris. 
The reaſon of the name of /eap-year is, that a day of 
the week is miſſed ; as, if on one year the firſt of March 
be on Monday, it will on the next year be on Tueſday, 
but on /eap-year it will leap to Wedneſday, © 
That the year conſiſteth of 365 days and almoſt fix hours, 
wanting eleven minutes; which fix hours omitted will, in pro- 
ceſs of time, largely deprave the compute z and this is the oc- 
caſion of the biſſextile or leap- year. 
1. To gain the 
knowledge or ſkill of. 2. To teach. [lt is obſervable, 
that in many of the European languages the ſame word ſig- 
nifies to learn and to teach; to gain or to impart know- 
ledge.] This ſenſe is now obſolete. _ | 
(1.) Learn a parable of the fig - tree. Matt. xxiv. 32. 
He, in a ſhorter time than was thought poſſible, learned both 


As Moles was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, fo 


it is manifeſt from this chapter, that St. Paul was a great maſ- 


ter in all the learning of the Greeks, Bentley. 
(2.) An art of contradiction by way of ſcorn, a learning 


- wherewith we were Jong ſithence fore warned, that the miſerable 


times wherennto we are fallen ſhould abound. Hooker. 


LELCARNVER. . [from /earn.] One whois yet in his ru- 


diments ; one who is acquiring ſome new art or know- 
The late /earners cannot fo well take the ply, except it be in 
ſome minds that have not ſuffered themſelves to fix. Bacon, 
Nor can a. learner work ſo cheap as a ſkilful practiſed artiſt 


can. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
LEASE. n. {. [/aifſer, French. Spelman.] 


by which, in conſideration of ſome payment, a temporary 


1. A contract 


poſſeſſion is granted of houſes or lands. 2. Any tenure. 
(.) Why, couſin, wer't thou regent of the world, 


to ſpeak and write the Arabian tongue. Knolles. f | | 

1 wretches! learn the — of the mind, It Tod Sow to 2 — Ag 2 2 Wy Shakefſþ. 
And the great moral end of humankind,  Dryd. Perfius. . , Lords of the world have but for life their /eaſe, 

You may rely upon my tender care i And that too, if the leſſor pleaſe, muſt ceaſe. , Denham. 
To keep him far from perils of ambit $i I; EH I have heard a man talk with contempt of biſhops leaſes, as 
AN be LEST 9 n 4H. | 119918 worſe foot than the reſt of his eſtate. Swift. 
„ 7 _H 3 9. 6) iin (2.) Our high-plac'd Macbeth wed PO 
The I; 5 rag * gy «2 Shall live the leaſe of nature. Shakeſþ.. 
A leffoa had hich Bay, 9 „ Fair Thou to give the world increaſe, FEA 

. penſer”s Fairy Queen. Short'ned haſt thy own life's Jeaſe. Milton. 


[You taught me Finguage, and my profit on't | | 
1 Is, I know not hows te cntd7 ihe ed Rs © To Leass. . 4. [from the noun.] To let by leaſe. | 
For learning me your language. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. Where the vicar 5 60. his glebe, the tenant muſt pay the 
= A'thbutknd dee os one great tithes to the rector or impropriator, and the ſinall tithes 

| ? : | Ayhiffe's Parergon. 


Haye learnd me how to brook this patiently.” : Shakeſp. to the vicar, 


| Haſt thou not Harn'd me how T2 2 it 1 To LE ASE. wv. n. [leſen, Dutch.] To glean 3 to gather 
=. To make perfumes? ++ | + +» Shakeſp. Cymbeline, what the harveſt men leave. e. 
_ To Learn, v. n. To take pattern: with oft . —— She in harveſt us d to leaſe; 


Tit my yoke wnon You, Well n een But harveſt done, to chare-work did alpire, 1 BK 3 4h 

and lowl f : * a | «OY, F904 . ; Matt. xi. 29. Meat, drink, and o-pence, was her daily hire. Drydenc 
In imitation of ſounds, that man ſhould be the teacher is no LE" As ER. n. . [from leaſe.) Gleaner; gatherer after the 

part of the matter; for birds will learn one of another. een rs 


_ reaper, 1 | 7 | 
T1 here were no office which a man from England might not 
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160 . | havez. and I looked upon all who were born here as only in the. - (.) He who tempts, though in vain, at lea aſperſes 

1115 _ » condition of feaſers and gleaners. _.. Saveft. __ The tempted with di onour.' $6294 | Milton. 
en „ LEASH. . / [/efe, French; letſe, Dutch; Jaccio, Italian.] He from my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps | =, 
! I I. A leather thong, by which a falconer holds his hawk, . than enough 3 at leaſt on her beſtowed * -\ = 
41 or a courſer leads his greybound. Hanmer. 2. A tietce; 509 much of ornament, in outward ſhow | „, ; 
three. 3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in general. | Upon the maſt they ſaw a young man, at leaſ if he were ok $ 
* (1-) Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, man, who ſat as on horſeback. _ Sidney. E: 
ven like a fawning greyhound in = leaſh, Every effect doth after a ſort contain, at leaftwiſe reſemble, IM 


Hooker. 


— 


To let him ſlip at will. Shakeſp. 


What I was, Lam the cauſe from which it proceedeth. 


Honour and fame at leaſi the thund'rer ow'd, 


A leaſb cf languages at once. ; Hudibras. 
Thou art a living comedy: they are a /zafþ of dull devils. 
| 4 Denms's Letters. 


wk More ſtraining on, for plucking back; not following . 

h 8: - My leaſh riot. r 5 Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 1 _ = promiſe M 0 . 5 2 . bk: 
[9 ö 2.) I am ſworn brother to a leaſb of drawers, and can call rout of the : ik Io e Wy P 70 | „ Mm 
16615 them all by their Chriſtian names. Shakeſp. Henry Iv. And andhayr anc} contrary neee Oe - = 
th i | bent gags ton te ded eat A fiend may deceive a creature of more excellency than him- 3 
j bl | Th'ad heard 11 Babel ſelf, at leaſt by the tacit permiſſion of the omniſcient Being. =. 
11 Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce ö | Dryden's Dedication-to Juvenal. * 
11. 8 t (2.) Whether ſuch virtue ſpent now fail'd IP * 


New angels to create, if they at lcaft . 
Are his created. Milton. 
4 1 85 : Let uſeful obſervations be at leaſ ſome part of the ſubject of 
a: er woes R ‚ ‚ ‚ Fac gune, woold Bank "it Ghayer, Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

. a % Le'asy. adj. [This word ſeems formed from the ſame root 


To J. . v. 4. | ind ; ol 
of friog. v. 4. [from the noun.] To bind; to hold in „ich loifir, French, or e.] Flimſy; of weak tex- 
1 1; "TT ture. Not in uſe. | 
Aſſu _ 8 = rae; 1 55 = 3 He never leaveth, while the ſenſe itſelf be left looſe and lea ſy. 
L 7 7 , | Ky Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


Lea/ht in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and fire ; | „e 
8 for employment. 5 F Shak. Henry v. LzlATrRHER. A. / [leSen, Saxon; /eadr, Etſe.] 1. Dreſſed 


 Le'asinc. n. /. [lea re, Saxon.] Lies; falſehood. hides of animals. 2. Skin : ironically. 3 It is often uſed 


| © ye ſons of men, how long will ye have ſuch pleaſure in in compoſition for /eathern, 8 5 
vanity, and ſeek after leaſing? fal. iv. 2. (r.) He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather 


He mongſt ladies would their fortunes read about his Joins, 2 Kings, 1. 8. 
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Out of their hands, and merry leaſings tell. Hub. Tale. And if two boots keep out the weather, P 

He hates foul /ea/ings and vile flattery, What need you have two hides of leather ? Prior, | 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. ; Hubberd's Tale. (2.) Returning ſound in limb and wind, 52 
That falſe pilgrim which that leaſing told, Except ſome leather loft behind. Swift. W 
Was indeed old Archimago, Fairy Queen. (3. ——— The ſhepherd's homely curds, 77 Y 
I have ever verified my friends His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle ; | 13 

With all the ſize that verity | Is far beyond a prince's delicates. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 3 
Le'aTHERCOAT. z. /. [leather and coat.] An apple with 5 


Would without lapſing ſuffer: nay, ſometimes, 


Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground | a tough rind. 5 N | 
I've tumbl'd paſt the throw; and in his praiſe There is a diſh of leathercoats for you. Shakeſp. 


Have almoſt ſtampt the leaſing. Shak. Cortolanus. LEATRERDRESSRR. N. Ss. ; [leather and dreſſer.] He who 
As folks, quoth Richard, prone to /eafing, dreſſes leather ; he who manufaQuures hides for uſe. 

Say things ut firſt, becauſe they re pleaſing z He removed to Cumæ; and by the way was entertained at 
Cay prove 585 oy _ once aſſerted, the houſe of one Tychius, a /eather-drefſer. Pope. 
N Le'aTHER-MOUTHED. adj. [leather and mouth] By a 
: : : leatber-mouthed fiſh, I mean ſuch as have their teeth in 

And oft repeating they believe them. ; | : / 
1 their throat; as, the chub or cheven. Walton's Angler. 


Prior. 
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Trading free ſhall thrive again, 3 a 
Nor /eafings leud affright the wan. Gay's Pafloral;, LR ATH ERV. adj. [from leather] Reſembling leather. 

145 LAST. adj. the ſuperlative of little. [lærr, Saxon. This ; Wormius calls this cruſt a leathery ſkin. Grew's Muſeum. i 
dil word Wallis would perſuade us to write 4%, that it may LE'aTRERN. adj. [from leather.} Made of leather. 2 
111 be analogous to 4%; but ſurely the profit is not worth the | I faw her hand ; ſhe has a /eathern hand, 1 
N. change.] Little beyond others; ſmalleſt. VEL A. free-ſtone colour'd hand: I verily did think 3 5 
9 I am not worthy of the /eaft of all the mercies ſhewed to thy That her old gloves were on. Shakeſp. As you like it. © 
4. | i ſervant. . Gen. xxxli. 10. The wretched animal hear d forth ſuch groans, == 
1 | il A man can no more have a poſitive idea of the greateſt than That 2 — did ftretch his 1 l 1 
Wis mg of (90 gy are: _ Joes. Re ;v ee oo 
i iq LEAST. _ In the loweſt degree; in a degree below A ſplendid ſhilling. F Philips. I 

| 4 . Ke rus Br, * ? | LEe'ATHERSELLER, u. fe [leather and ſeller.] He who Þ 

17 its 1 23S 8 ; 
| Or for a while play leaſt in ſight. Hudibras. deals in a eee . 

i Ev'n that avert; I chuſe it not; | . Leave. 2. 1 [leape, Saxon; from Iyran, to grant.] 1 

[i But taſte it as the ea unhappy lot. Dryd. Night's Tale, Grant of liberty; permiſſion ; allowance. 2. Farewell; 


adieu. In this ſenſe leave is permiſhon to depart. 3 5 
(1.) By your leave, Ireneus, notwithſtanding all this your "pp 
careful foreſight, methinks I ſee an evil lurk uneſpied. Spenſer, 
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No man more truly knows to place a right value on your 
friendſhip, than he who lea deſerves it on all other accounts 
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10 | i} than his due ſenſe of it. Pope's Letters, When tm his deareſt Una did behold 

Wi! At Leasrt. To fay no more z not to demand or affirm an, mae 
i 1! Ar the Le AST. ( more than is barely ſufficient ; at the — Piſdaining life, dene ſave to dye. | 1 eats 
WIS AMLEASTWISE. oweſt degree. 2. It has a ſenſe im- — You're welcome; give us leave, drawer.  Shatefþ. 


The days | 
free ſword took /eave 


plying doubt ; to ſay no more; to ſay the leaſt; not to nin 
| {ay all chat wight be ſaid, ? | += Of Sylla's ſway, when 
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To a& all that it wondd. Dien. Johnſon's Catiline. 
Thrice happy ſnake 5 that in her ſleeve N 
ay boldly creep, we dare not give a 
9 be B21 a leave. Waller. 
No friend has /eawe to bear away the dead, Dryden. 
Otfended that we fought without his /Zzave,  _ | 
He takes this time his ſecret hate to ſhew. Dryden. 
One thing more I crave leave to offer about ſyllogiſm, be- 
fore I leave it. | | Locke. 


I muſt have leave to be grateful to any who ſerves me, let 
him be never ſo obnoxious to any party: nor did the tory party 
put me to the hardſhip of aſking this leave. Pope. 

| (2.) Take leave and part, for you muſt part forthwith: 


| Shakeſp. 
Evils that take leave, | | 
On their departure, moſt of all ſhew evil. . Shakeſp. 
There is further compliment of leave taking between France 
and him. Shakeſp. King Lear, 


+ 


| Here my father comes; 
A double bleſſing is a double grace 
. Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond lea ẽ 
But my dear nothings, take your leave, : 
No longer muſt you nie deceive. | Suckling. 
Many ſtars may be viſible in our hemiſphere, that are not ſo 
at preſent ; and many ſhall take leave of our horizon, and ap- 
pear unto ſouthern habitations. Brown, 
To Leave. v. a. pret. I left; I have. left. {Of the deri- 
vation of this word the etymologiſts give no ſatisfactory 
account.] 1. To quit; to forſake. 2. To deſert; to 
abandon. 3. To depart from, without action; as, I /eft 
things as I found them. 4. To have remaining at death. 
35 Not to deprive of. 6. To ſuffer to remain. 7. Not 
to carry away. 8. To reject; not to chooſe. 9. To fix 
as a token or remembrance. 10. To bequeath; to give 
as inheritance. 11. To give up; to reſign. 12. To 
permit without interpoſition, 13. To ceaſe to. do; to 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


deſiſt from. 14. To Leave off. To deſiſt from; to for- 
bear. 15. To LEAVE off. To forſake. 16. 70 LEAVE 
out. To omit; to negleR. 25 


(1.) A man ſhall /zave his father and his mother, and cleave 
to his wife, 55 Gen. ii. 24. 
If they love lees, and leave the luſty wine, x 
Envy them not their palates with the ſwine. B. Johnſon. 
( 2.) He that is of an unthankful mind, will leave him in 
danger that delivereth him. . Eccluſ. xxix. 17. 
(3.) When they were departed from him, they /eft him in 
great diſeaſes. 2 Chron. xxiv. 25. 
( 4.) There be of them that have % a name behind them. 
+ Fa Eccluſ. xliv. 8. 
(5. ) They ſtill have let me the NN of God, and all 
the promiſes of the goſpel, and my charity to them too. Taylor. 
(6.) If it be done without order, the mind comprehendeth 
leſs that which is ſet down; and beſides, it /zaveth a ſuſpicion, 
as if more might be ſaid than is expreſſed, Bacon. 
Theſe things muſt be /eft uncertain to farther diſcoveries in 
future ages, Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
Who thoſe are, to whom this right by deſcent belongs, he 


leaves out of the reach of any one to diſcover from his writings. | 


| Lacke. 

(7.) They encamped againſt them, and deſtroyed the increaſe 
of the earth, and 7% no ſuſtenance for Iſrael. Fudg. vi. 4. 
He ſhall eat the fruit of thy cattle; which alſo ſhall not 
leave thee either corn, wine, or oil, Deut. xxviii. 48. 
Vaſtius gaye ſtrift commandment, that they ſhould leawe be- 


hind them unneceſſary baggage. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
(8.) In all the common incidents of life, 4 
I am ſuperiour, 1 can take or leave. | | Steele. 


 (9.) This I /eave with my reader, as an occaſion for him to 
conſider, how much he may be beholden to experience. Locke. 
(10.) That peace thou /eav'ft to thy imperial line, 


That peace, Oh happy ſhade, be ever thine. | Dryden. 
(11.) Thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard ; thou ſhalt leave 
a N XIX. 10. 


| them for the poor. and ſtranger, 


£ 


Le/ave. adi. [from leaves, of leaf. 
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les wiſs.man were le to himſelf, and his own choice, to 
with the greateſt good to himſelf he could deviſe ; the ſum of all 


* 


his wiſhes would be this, That there were juſt ſuch a being as 


God is. . Tillotſon, 
(12.) Whether Eſau were a vaſſal, I Zzawve the reader to 
judge. | | | Locle. 
(13. ) Let us return, leſt my father leave caring for the aſſes, 


and take thought for us. | 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
(14.) If, upon any occaſion, you bid him /eawe of the do- 
ing of any thing, you mult be ſure to carry the point. Locle. 
In proportion as old age came on, he 4% off fox hunting. 
| Addiſon, St ectator. 
(1 f.) He began to /zave of ſome of his old acquaintance, 
his roaring and bullying about the ftreets : he put op-a ſerious 
air. ; | Arbuthnot's Hyftory of Joha Bull. 
(16.) I am fo fraught with curious buſineſs, that | 
I leave out ceremony. 1 Shak. Winter's Tale. 
You may partake : I have told em who you are, 
. —-I ſhould be loth to be % out, and here too. B. Johnſon, 
What is ſet down by order and diviſion doth demonſtrate; 
that nothing is /# out or omitted, but all is there. Bacon. 
: Betriend till ntmoſt end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none 4% out, 
Ere nice morn on the Indian ſteep | 
From her cabin'd loop-hole peep. 
| — We aſk, if thoſe ſubvert 
Reaion's eſtabliſh'd maxims, who aſſert 
That we the world's exiſtence may. conceive, 
Though we one atom out of matter leave? Blackmore. 
I always thought this paſſage et out with a great deal of 
judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as it feems to contradi& a 
part in the fixth ZEneid, | ' Addiſon on Italy. 
To LEAVE. v. u. 1. To ceaſe; to deſiſt. 2. To LEAVE 
eff. Jo deſiſt. 3. To Leave of. To ſtop. 
(1.) She is my eſſence, and I /cawe to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence | 


Milton, 8 


Foſter d, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. Shaks 
And ſince this buſineſs fo far fair is done, „ 
Let us not leave till all our own be won. Shakeſp. . 
He began at the eldeſt, and 4% at the youngeſt. . Gene/is, 


(2.) Grittus, hoping that they in the caſtle would not hold 
out, t off to batter or undermine it, wherewith he perceived 
he little prevailed. Knilles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate, | | 


Leave off, and for another ſummons wait. Roſcommon, 
(3) Wrongs do not /eave off there where they begin, | 
But ſtill beget new miſchiefs in their courſe,” Daniel. 


To LEAVE. v. a. [from ey; lever, French.] To levy; 
to raiſe: a corrupt word, made, | believe, by Spenſer, 
for a rhime, | | 

95 An army ſtrong ſhe JeαοA, 
To war on thoſe which him had of his realm bereav'd. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
1. Furniſhed with 


ze. 2. Made with leaves or folds. ; 
(2.) I will looſe the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two /zaved gates. | Bl I/a. xlv. 1. 
LEAVEN. u. /. [levain, French; levare, Latin] x. 
Ferment mixed with any body to make it light; particu- 
larly uſed of four dough mixed in a maſs of bread. 2. 
Any mixture which makes a general change in the maſs : 
it generally means ſomething that depraves or corrupts that 
with which it is mixed. 5 | | 
(1.) It ſhall not be baken with /zawven. Lev. vi. 17. 
All fermented meats and drinks are eaſily digeſted; and 
thoſe unfermented, by barm or /eaven, are hardly digeſted, 


foliage. 


| | Flyer. 
2.) Many of their propoſitions ſavour very ſtrong of the old 
lea ven of innovations. | King Charles. 


To LE'AVEN. wv. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To ferment by 

ſomething mixed. 2. To taint ; to imbue; 2 9 

(1.) You muſt tarry the /cav*ning. 2 Shakefp., © 
Whoſoever eateth lzavened bread, that ſoul ſnall be ut off. 

bet | 1 Exodus, xii. 17. 
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Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers .Kinds df la- 
en ins, and ſeaſonings z fo that ſome do extremely move ap- 
: petites. f | * Bacon. 
(2.) That crnel ſomething unpoſſeſt, 


Corrodes and /cawens all the reſt. Prior. 


LEAVE R. . / [from leave] One ho deſerts or for- 


ſakes. 


Let the world rank me in regiſter 
A maſter- lea ver, and a fugitive. 
Leaves. u. %% The plural of leaf. ; | 
Parts fit for the nouriſhment of-man in plants are, ſeeds, 
roots, and fruits ; for Jeeves they give no nouriſhment at all. 
5 Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Lze/avincs. . , [from /eave.] Remnant; relicks ; oftal ; 
refuſe : it has no ſingular. | 
My father has this morning call'd together, 
To this poor hall, his.little Roman ſenate, 2 
The leavings of. Pharſalia. | Addiſon's Cato. 
Then who can think we'll quit the place, 
Or ſtop and light at Cloe's head,. ; 
With {craps and Jeavings to be fed? Swift. 


Shakeſþ. 


Lravv. adj. [from leaf.] Full of leaves; covered with 


leaves: /eafy is more uſed. | | 
Sticphon, with Icady twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear, 
For he then choſen was the dignity 


Oft village lord that Whitſontide to bear. Sidney. 
Now, near enough: your leavy ſcreens throw down, 
And ſhow like thoſe you are. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


to Lech. wv. a. [lecher, French.] To lick over. Hanmer. 
Haſt thou yet ſeched the Athenian's eyes : 
With the love juice ? Shak. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
LECHER. . [Derived by Skinner from /.xure, old 
French: luxuria is uſed in the middle ages in the ſame 
fenſe.] A whoremaſter. TD 
*F will now take the /cacher ; he's at my houſe; he cannot 
Tape me. Shakeſþ. Merry Wives of Windſcr. 
| You, like a /etcher, out of whoriſh loins „ 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors. Shakeſpeare. 
The /echer ſoon transforms his miſtreſs ; now 
In To's place appears a lovely cow. Dryden. 
The fleepy leacher ſhuts his little eyes, 
About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles riſe. Dryden. 
5 She yields her charms RR 
To that fair /etcher, the ſtrong god of arms. Pope's Odyſſey. 


To Lz'cntn. wv. n. [from the noun.] To whore. 
Die for adultery ? no. The wren goes to't, and the ſmall 


" * 
* wk ” * Ki. 


| —— ng pedant, 

When in muſick we have ſpent an hour, | 1 

Your lechure ſhall have leiſure for as much. Shal g. 

When letters from Cefar were given to Ruſticus, he refuled 
to open them till the philoſopher had done his /efures. 

rd aa” Tayl”s Holy Living. 

- Virtue is the ſolid good, which tutors thould not only read 
lectures and talk of, but the labour and art ef education ſhould 


furniſh the mind with, and faſten there. 5 Locke. 
| (2.) In the lecture of holy ſcripture, their apprehenſions are 
commonly confined unto the literal ſenſe of the texkt. Brown, 


3.) Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's lectures. Adaiſan. 

To Lx TORE. a. [from the noun.] 1. To inftruct for- 
mally, 2. To inſtru d inſolently and dogmatically. 

To LEICTURE. v. n. To read in publick ; to inſtru an 
audience by a formal explanation or diſcouiſe; as, Wallis 
lecture on geometry. 

Lr'crUR ER. n. . [from lecturr ] 1. An inſtructor; a 

teacher by way of leQure. 2. A preacher in a church 
hired by the pariſh to aſſiſt the rector or vicar. 

(2.) If any miniſter refuſed to admit into his church a lefureyr 
recommended by them, and there was not one orthodox or 
learned man recommended, he was prelently required to attend 
upon the committee. | Clarendon. 

LE CTURESHIT. . , [from lecture] The office of a lec- 
8 | 

He got u' /?zFureſhip in town of ſixty pounds a year, where 


he preached-conitantly in perſon. Swift 


LED. part. pret. of h. | 
Then ſhall they know that T am the Lord your God, whith 
cauſed them to be led into-taptivity- among the heathen. 

| get. xxxix. 28. 

The leaders of this people cauſed them to err, and they that 
are led of them are deſtroyed. _ La. ix. 16. 
As in vegetables and animals, ſo in moſt other bodies, not 
propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we moſt fix on, and are 
molt led by. Locke. 

LepGs. n. /. [/eggen, Dutch, to lie] 1. A row; la yer; 
ſtratum. 2. A ridge riſing above the reſt; or projecting 
beyond the reſt. 3. Any prominence, or riſing part. 

(1. ) The loweſt lædge or row ſhould be merely of ſtone, cloſe- 
ly Jaid, - without mortar : a general caution for all parts in bmld- 
ing contiguous to board. 8 Witton's Architecture. 


(2.) The four parallel ſticks riſing above five inches higher - 


than the handkerchicf, ſerved as /edges on each fide. Gulliver, 
+43) Bencath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides, 
The bending brow above, a ſafe retreat provides. Dryden, 


> * her in my ſight. Shakeſp. King Lear. 0 
gilded fly does /etcher in my hight ateſp B. Johnen. Lre'pmorse. n. . led and horſe.] A ſumpter horſe. 


Gut eats all day, and /etchers all the night. 
LE CHERD Us. adj. [from /echer.} Lewd ; luſtful. 
The ſapphire ſhould! grow foul, and loſe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is /echerous ; the emerald ſhould fly to pieces, 


if it touch the Tkin of any unchaſte perſon. Derbam. 
Le'chEROUSsLY. adv. from fecherous] Lewdly ; luſt- 
fully. | 


Le'chEROUSN ESS. n. . [from lecherous.] Lewdneſs. 


LE“ CHER v. n. /. {from lecher.] Lewdneſs; luſt, 


The reſt welter with as little ſhame in open lechery, as ſwine 


do in the common mire, Aſcham's Schaolmaſler. 
Againſt ſuch leudſters, and their /cchery, 
"Thoſe that betray then do no treachery. Shakeſp. 


LI CTI Ox. n. ſ. [lectio, Lat.] A reading ; a variety in 


copies. : | | 
Every critick has his own hypotheſis : if the common text 


be not favourable to his opinion, a various let ſhall be made 


LE/CTURE. . /. [{e&uwe, French] 1. A diſcourſe pro- 
nounced upon any ſubject. 2. The act or pradice of 


reading; peruſal. 3. A magiſterial reprimand ; a pedan- 
tick diſcourſe. 5 1 
£48.) Mar him, while. Dametas reads his ruſtick Jecture un- 
to him, how to feed his beaſts before noen, and where to ſhade 
them in the extreme heat. | 5 "ialvey. 


Lee. . / [lie, French.] 1. Dregs; ſediment; refuſe : 


commonly dees. 2. [Sea term; ſuppoſed by Skinner from 


Peau, French.] It is generally that fide which is oppolite 
to the wind, as the /ee ſhore is that the wind blows on, 
To be under the lee of the thore, is to be cloſe under the 


weather ſhore; A leew¾ard ſhip: is one that is not faſt by 


a wind. to make her way ſo good as the might, To lay 
a ſhip by the Yee, is to bring her fo that all her ſails. may 


lie againſt the waits and fhirowds flat, and the wind to come 


right on her broadſide, ſo that ſhe will make little or no 
way. Dif. 9 : IT 
(1.) My cloaths, my ſex, exchang'd for thee, | 

I'll mingle with the peoples wretched Tee, = Prior. 
(2.) If we, in the bay of Biſcay, had had a port under our 
les, that we might have kept our tranſporting ſhips. with our 


men of war, we had taken the Indian fleet, | Raleigh. 
The Hollanders were before Dunkirk with the wind at north 
welt, making a /ze ſhore in al} weathers. ERalei gb. 


Unprovided of tackling and victualling, they are forced to 
ſea by a ſtorm; yet better do fo than venture ſplitting and ſink- 


ing on a lee ſhore. | , King Charltse 
Him, haply ſlumb'ring on the Norway foam, | 
The pilot of ſome {mall night-founder'd ſkiff, 
Dec ming ſome iſland, oft, as ſeamen tell, 
With tixed anchor in lus ſcaly rind, 
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Mmnorsby his ſide under the lee, while night 3 
ares the ſea. | | Miltan. 
* Batter d by his lee they lay, 
Tue paſſing winds through their torn canvaſs play. Dryden. 
LeECH. u. /. [lzc, Saxon.] 1. A phyſician; a e 
of the art of healing: whence we {till uſe cowleech. 2. A 
kind of ſmall water ſetpent, which faſlens on animals, and 
ſacks the blood: it is uſed to draw blood where the lancet 
is leſs ſafe, whence perhaps the name. he 
(1.) A leech, the which had great inſight 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, 
And well could cure the ſame ; his name was Patience. 
| Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
Her words prevail'd, and then the learned /each | 
His cunning hand 'gan to his wounds to lay, 


And all things elſe the which his art did teach. Fa. Qu. 


— Phyſick is their bane. 
The learned {aches in deſpair depart, 
And ſhake their heads, deſponding of their art. Dryd. 
Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ;-._ 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 


Till ſome ſafe criſis. | KS ___ Dyryaen. 

The hoary wrinkled leech has watch'd and toil'd, | 
Tried every health-reſtoring herb and gum, t 
And wearied out his painful {kill in vain. Rowe. 


| A ſkilful leach, 
They ſay, had wrought this bleſſed deed'; 
This leach Arbuthnot was yclept. 


 Gay's Paſtoral. 


(2.) I drew blood by leeches behind his ear. Wiſeman. 
Sticking like /zeches, till they burſt with blood, 
Without remorſe inſatiably. Roſcommon. 


To LezcH. v. 4. [from the noun.] To treat with medi- 


Cament. | e Lx“ A 
Le'tcncrarr. mn. . leech and craft. ] The art of TI E WARD: 4 
healing. 5 1 | 
| Wee ſtudy ſpeech, but others we perſuade : | 
We leechcraft learn; but others cure with it. Davies. 


LE EF. adj. [lie ce, leve, Dutch.] Kind; fond. 
Whilome all theſe were low and /ecfe, 
And lov'd their flocks to feed; 
They never ſtrove to be the chief, 


And ſimple was their weed. Spenſer*s Paſtorals. 


DER. n. /. [leac, Saxon; loch, Dutch; leechk, Erſe; 


porrum, Latin.] A plant. | 
Know'ſt thou Fluellen ?—Yes. 
— Tell him I'IIl knock his /2e& about his pate, : 
Upon St. David's day. 8 | Shakeſp. 
Leck to the Welſh, to Dutchmen butter's dear. Gay. 
We ule acrid plants inwardly and outwardly in gangrenes 
in the ſcurvy, water-creſſes, horſe-radiſh, garlick, or lee pot- 


tage. Floyer on Humours, 


7 | * LEER. ». /. [pleane, Saxon.] 1. An oblique view. 2. 


A labour'd caſt of countenance. 

(1-) I ſpy entertainment in her; ſhe gives the leer of invita- 
tion. Shak, Merry Wives of Windſor. 
7 Aſide the devil turn'd : 

For envy, yet with jealous ſeer malign | 

Ey'd them aſkance. Milton. 

(2.) Damn with faint praiſe, concede with civil /zer. 


I place a ſtateſman full before my ſight ;_ 
A bloated monſter in all his geer, | BOD 
With ſhameleſs viſage, and perfidious leer. Swift. 
20 LEE R. v. 2. [from the noun.] 1. To look obliquely ; 
to look archly. 2. To look with a forced counte- 
nance, 101 | Ne: 
(1,) Iwill /zer upon him as he comes by; and do but mark 
the countenance that he will give me. | Shak. H. IV. 
I wonder whether you taſte the pleaſure of independency, or 
whether you do not ſometimes leer upon the court. Swift, 
̃ 2.) Bertran has been taught the arts of courts, 
To gild a face with ſmiles, and /ceer a man to ruin. Dryd. 
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o 
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Pope. 


: : "ft k , 
; L E F | 


Lens. , , (lie, French.) Dregs ; ſediment: it has ſel- 


dom a ſingular. - 
The memory of king Richard was ſo ſtrong, that it lay like 
lee at the bottom of mens hearts; and if the veſſel was but 
ſtirred, it would come up. | Bacon H. VII. 
If they love les, and leave the luſty wine, | 
Envy them not their palates with the ſwine: B. Johnſon. 
hoſe /ees that trouble it, refine 
The agitated foul of generous wine. Dryden, 
70. LEESE. wv. a, [leſen, Dutch.) To loſe: an old word. 
Then ſell to thy profit both butter and cheele, 
Who buieth it ſooner the more he ſhall /ze/e. Tuſſer. 
No cauſe, nor client fat, will Chev'ril 4%, : 
But as they come on both ſides he takes fees ; 
And pleaſeth both: for while he melts his greaſe 
For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. B. Jobn/. 
How in the port our fleet dear time did eaſe, | | 
Withering like priſoners, which lie but for fees. Donne. 
Leer. n. /. Leete, or leta, is otherwiſe called a law-day- 
The word ſeemeth to have grown from the Saxon lede, 
which was a court of juriſdiction above the wapentake or 
hundred, comprehending three or four of them, otherwiſe 
called thirſhing, and contained the third part of a province 
or ſhire: theſe juriſdictions, one the other, be now 
aboliſhed, and ſwallowed up in the county court. 


| Conwvel. . 
— Who has a breaſt ſo pure; | | 
But ſome uncleanly ne 
Keep /eets and law- days, and in ſeſſions ſit 
With meditations lawful ? Shak. Othello. 


You would preſent her at the beet, | | 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. Shak. 


. [lee and peapd, Saxon.] Towards the 
wind. See LEE. 1 | 


The claſſicæ were called long ſhips, the onerariz round, be- 
cauſe of their figure approaching towards cirenlar :. this figure, 
though proper — the ſtowage of goods, was not the fitteſt for 

failing, becauſe of the great quantity of /zeward way, except 
when they failed full before the wind, 
. Let no ſtateſman dare, 
A kingdom to a ſhip compare; 
Leſt he ſhall call our commonweal 
A veſlel with a double keel; 
Which juſt like ours, new rigg'd and man'd, 
And got about a league from land, 
By change of wind to /eexvard ſide, | | 
The pilot knew not how to geide.  Sqvift, 


Leer. participle preter. of leave. 
Alas, poor lady! deſolate and Jef? ; 


\ 


T weep myſelf to think upon thy words. Shakeſp. 


Had ſuch a river as this been left to itſelf, to have found its 
way out from among the Alps, whatever windings it had made, 
it muſt have formed ſeveral little ſeas. * Addiſon. 
| Were I /z#t to myſelf, I would rather aim at inſtructing than 
diverting ; but if we will be uſcful to the world, we muſt take 
it as we find it. IE Aaddiſon, Spectaton. 

LEFT. adj. | Jufte, Dutch; - /zwus, Latin. ] Siniſtrous ; 
not right. | 
That there is alſo in men a natural prepotency in the r:g/7, 
we cannot with conſtancy affirm, if we make obſervation in 
children, who, permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft- 
times confine it unto the I, and are not without great diffi- 
_ culty reſtrained from it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The rigbt to Pluto's golden palace guides, | 

The et to that unhappy region tends, 


w 


Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends, Dryden. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, | 
And, on the right and /eft, the palace bound; 
The commons where they can. 255 Dryden. 
— A raven from a wither'd oak, : | BE 
Left of their lodging. was oblig'd to croak : ETD 
That omen lik'd him not, f Dryden. 
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TW =o. 
The let foot naked when they march to fight, 


But in a bull's raw hide they ſheathe the right. Dryden. 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight, 22 
Fatigues Ie arm as well as rig bt. | Prior. 


Lryr-nanDeD. adj. [left and Hand.] Uſing the left- 


hand rather than right. 
The limbs are uſed moſt on the right-fide, whereby cuſtom 


| helpeth ; for we ſee, that ſome are &#t-handed, which are ſuch 


L 


L 


as have uſed the left-hand moſt, Bacon. 

For the ſeat of the heart and liver on one ſide, whereby men 
become le- handed, it happeneth too rarely to countenance an 
effect ſo common: for the ſeat of the liver on the left-fide is 
very monſtrous, N Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
EFT-HANDEDNESS. 7, , [from /eft-handed.] Habitual 
uſe of the leſt hand. 
Although a ſquint t- handed 

B' ungracious; yet we cannot want that hand, Donne. 
eG. u. leg, Daniſh ; /eggur, Iſlandick.] 1. The limb 
by which we walk ; particularly that part between the 
knee and the foot. 2. An act of obeiſance ; a bow with 
the leg drawn back. 3. To fland on bis own LES. To 


ſupport himſelf. 4. That by which avy thing is ſupported. 


on the ground: as, the leg of a table. | 
(1.) They haſte ; and what their tardy feet deny'd, 


The truſty ſtaff, their better Jeg ſupply'd, Dryden. 
Purping comfits, and ants eggs, | 
Had almoſt brought him off his /egs.  Hudibras, 


Such intrigues people cannot meet with, who have nothing 
but egg to carry them. | Addiſon's Guardian. 
(2.) At court, he that cannot make a leg, put off his cap, 


kiſs his hand, and ſay nothing, has neither Jeg, hands, lip, nor 


cap. Shak. All's abell that ends well. 
Their horſes never give a blow, | 
But when they make a eg, and bow. Hudibras. 


If the boy ſhould not put off his hat, nor make /egs very 


gracefully, a dancing-maſter will cure that def ect. | Locke. 
He made his leg, and went away. St. 


(3.) Perſons of their fortune and quality could well have 


Hood upon their own legs, and needed not to lay in for coun- 


tenance and ſupport. Collier of Friendſhip, 


LI“ SAC. ». /. [legatum, Latin.] Legacy is a particular 


thing given by the laſt will and teſtament. Convel. 

If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, they do as 
if one ſhould demand a- legacy by force and virtue of ſome 
written teſtament, wherein there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, 
he pleadeth that there it muſt needs be, and bringeth arguments 
from the love or good-will which always the teſtator bore him; 
imagining, that theſe, or the like proofs,” will convict a teſta- 


ment to have that in it, which other men can nowhere by read- 


| LEGAL. adj. [legal, Fr. leges, Lat.) 


ing find, h ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cut off ſome charge in /egacies. Shak. F. Ceſar. 
Good council is the beſt /zgacy a father can leave a child. 

L Efirange. 


Hooker. 


| — When he thought you gone 
I' augment the number of the bleſs'd above, 
He deem'd 'em leg acies of royal love; 

Nor arm'd, his brothers portions to invade, 


But to defend the preſent you had made. Dryden. 
When the heir of this vaſt treaſure knew, | 

How large a legacy was left to you, 

He wiſely ty'd it to the crown again. Dryden. 
Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife, and war, | 

Portions of toil, and /egacies of care. Prior. 


ceived according to law. 2. Lawful ; not contrary to 
law. 3. According to the Jaw of the old diſpenſation: 
(1.) Whatſoever was before Richard I. was before time of 
memory ; and what is fince is, in a /egal ſenſe, within the time 
of memory. 
(3) His merits | 
To fave them, not their own, though legal, works, Milian. 


Lzeca'Lity. u. /. [legalite, Fr.] Lawfulneh,, 


1. Done or con- 


Hale's Hiſt. of the Common Law. 


#3 K . 7” 
L E 6 0 


To LI GALIZ E. w, a, Liegaliſer, Fr. from legal.] To au- 
thorize ; to make law fun. n 
If any thing can legalixe revenge, it ſhould be injury from 

an extremely obliged perſon: but revenge is ſo abſolutely the 
peculiar of Heaven, that no conſideration can impower, even 


the beſt men, to aſſume the execution of it. South. 
Le'caLLY. adv, [from legal.] | Lawfully ; according to 
law. "TID | = 
A prince may not, much leſs may inferior judges, deny juf- _ 
tice, when it is /egally and competently demanded. Taylor. | 
Le'GATARY. n. /. [legataire, Fr. from /egatum, Lat.] One 
who has a legacy lett. G 
An executor ſhall exhibit a true inventory of goods, 
taken in the preſence of fit perſons, as creditors and leg ataries 
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are, unto the ordinary. Apliffe. 3 
Leca'TiNE. adj. [from legate.] 1. Made by a legate. 2. F 
Belonging to a legate of the Roman ſee. mp” 1 


(1.) When any one is abſolved from excommnnication, it is 
provided by a legatine conſtitution, that ſome one ſhall publiſh 
{uch abſolution, Ayliffe's Parergon. 

(2.) All thoſe you have done of late, 
By your power legaline within this Kingdom, 
Fall in the compals of a præmunire. Shak. 
LEt'GATE. . , [/egatus, Latin; legat, Fr. legato, Italian. ] 
1. A deputy ; an ambaſſadour. 2. A kind of ſpiritual am- 


baſſadour from the pope ; a commiſſioner deputed by the 3 

pope for eccleſiaſtical affairs. 1 | : 

| (1.) The /2gates from th ZEtolian prince return: 3 
Sad news they bring, that after all the coſt, -* 
And care employ'd, their embaſly is loſt. Dryd. Aneid. 1 


( 2.) Look where the holy leg ate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of Heav'n. Shak. 
Upon the /egate's ſummons, he ſubmitted himſelf to an ex- 
- amination, and appeared before him. Atterbury. 
LeGaTEE. A. . [from legatum, Lat.] One who has ale-. 
. gacy left him. 5 8 
If he chance to ſcape this diſmal bout, 
The former /zgatees are blotted out. Dryd. Juv. 
My will is, that if any of the above-named legatees ſhould 
die before me, that then the reſpective legacies ſhall revert to 
myſelf. | Swift. 
LeGaA'TION. u. /. [legatio, Lat.] Deputation; commiſſion ; 
embaſſy. e e 
After a /egation ad res repetendas, and a refuſal, and a de- 


nunciation or indiftion of a war, the war is no more confined = 
to the place of the quarrel, but is left-at large. Bacon. _ kx 
In attiring, the duke had a fine and unaffected politeneſs, 8 
and upon, occaſion coſtly, as in his /eg ations. Wotton. 1 
Leca'TOR, . /. [from lego, Latin.] One who makes a 
will, and leaves legacies. | _ 
- = — Suppoſe debate b 


Betwixt pretenders to. a fair eftate, 
Bequeath'd by ſome /egator's laſt intent, 
Le'GcenD. . /. [legenda, Latin.) 1. A chronicle or re- 
giſter of the lives of ſaints 2. Any memorial or relation. 
3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 4. Any inſcrip- i 
tion; particularly on medals or coins. 8 
(1.) Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing elſe 
but heaps of frivolous and ſcandalous vanities, they have been 
even with diſdain thrown out, the very neſts which bred them 
abhorring them. | Hooker, 
There are in Rome two ſets of antiquities, the chriſtian and 
the heathen ; the former, though of a freſher date, are ſo em- 
| broiled with fable and gend, that one receives but little ſatis- 
faction. Is 5 Addiſon on Italy, 
(.) And in this degend all that glorious deed © 
Read, whilſt you arm you; arm you whilſt you read. 


Dy ydle nA. 


| a . Fairfax. 
(3-) Who can ſhow the lzgends, that record 22 
More idle tales, or fables fo abſurd ? Blackmore. 


It is the way of attaining to heaven, that makes profane 
ſcorners ſo willingly let go the expectation of it. It is not the 
articles of the creed, but the duty to God and their neighbour, 

- that is ſuch an inconſiſtent incredible legend, _ Bentley. 
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on ancient coins. 


en 
Addiſon on Medals. 


* 


baſſadour; a refident ; one that continues at the court to 
which he is ſent; a leger-book, a book that lies in the 
compting-houſe. en | 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heav'n, 
Intends you for his ſwift anihaflador, 
Where you ſhall be an everlaſting /zrger. 

— — I've giv'n him that, | 
Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her | 
Of /e:zdgers for her ſweet. Shak. Cymbeline. 
If /egier ambaſſadors or agents were ſent to remain near the 

courts of princes, to obſerve their motions, ſuch were made 


Shakeſp, 


choice of as were vigilant. Bacon. 
— Who can endear _, | * 
Thy praiſe too much ? thou art Heav'n's leiger here, 
Working againſt the ſtates of death and hell. Herbert. 


He withdrew not his confidence from any of thoſe who at- 
tended his perſon, who, in truth, lay leiger for the covenant, 
and kept up the ſpirits of their countrymen by their intelligence. 
31 81 | .. Clarendon. 

I call that a ger bait, which is fixed, or made to reſt, in 
one certain place, when you ſhall be abſent ; and 1 call that a 
walking bait which you have ever in motion. Walton. 


de main, French.] Sleight of hand; juggle; power of 
8 the eye by nimble motion; trick; deception; 
nack. 


| He fo light was at legerdemain, | 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. Hubberd. 
Of all the tricks and legerdemain by which men impoſe up- 
on their own ſouls, there is none ſo common as the plea of a 
good intention. 1 7 _ South, 
Lece/riry, . . [legerete, Fr.] nimbleneſs ; 
quickneſs. A word not 'in uſe. | | 
| When the mind is quicken'd, 
The organs though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 
With caſted ſlough and freſh /egerity. | Shak. 
by GGED. adj, [from g.] Having legs; furniſhed with 
ae he 96 8 | 5 agg 
Le'cisLe. [legibilis, Lat.] 1. Such as may be read: 2 
Apparent ; diſcoverable. 5 
(.) You obſerve ſome clergymen with their heads held down 


| Lightneſs ; 


within an inch of the cuſhion, to read what is hardly /egib/e. 
. | F 475 Savift. 
(2.) People's opinions of themſelves are legible in their 


countenances, Thus a kind imagination makes a bold man 
have vigour and enterprize in his air and motion; it ſtamps va- 
lue and ſignificancy upon his face. Collier. 
Lt'c1sLy. adv. from legible.) In ſuch a manner as may 
be read. IRS | 
Le'ciown. u. ,. [legio, Lat 
conſiſting of about five t 
Any great number. | 
(1.) The moſt remarkable piece in Antoninus's pillar is, the 
figure of Jupiter Pluvius ſending rain on the fainting army of 
Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which is 
the greateſt confirmation poſſible of the ſtory of the Chriſtian 


J 1 A body of Roman ſoldiers, 


The partition between good and evil is broken down; and 
where one fin has entered, legions will force their way. through 
the ſame brecht. Pager. 
E GIONARY. adj. [from 'legion.}'1.; Relating to a | legi- 
on. 2. Containing a legion. 3. Containing a great inde- 
finite number. Mo : an n "+ | ; 9 | | — i 
(3-) Too many applying themſelves betwixt jeſt and earveſt, 
make up the /egionary body of error. Brown, 


z 


A 


F375 


5 5 ; 65 . 5 2 3 P * 1 88 
ſiveneſs of legends LE GISLA“TTION. #. 


Lr“ GER. n. from legger, Dutch. To lie or remain in a 2 
place.] Any thing that lies in a place; as, a leger am- 


LeGERDEMA'IN. . . [contracted perhaps from legerete 


houſand. 2. A military force. 3. LE 


LEG ulxo us! 2 


J tfrom Tegi/harer, Lat.] The act of 


oined legi lation to his philoſophy, and, like 

ed to 28 and revelations om God, to 

ſanction to the laws he preſcribed. 
Lyttleton on the Converſion of St. Paul. 


LEecisLa'TivE. aj. [from legiſlator.] Giving laws; law- 


giving laws. 
1 Pyt ras [ 
others, preten 
give a more venerable 


wing. aac: 
. | Their legiſlative frenzy they repent, | 
Denham. 


Enatting it ſhould make no precedent, 4h 
The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and thoſe qualities are pro- 
per to the /cegi/lative ſtyle. Dryden. 


LEGISLA'T OR. . J. [/egi/lator, Latin; - legi/ateur, Pr.] 
A lawgiver ; one who makes laws for any community. 
It ſpoke like a /egiiator : the thing ſpoke was a wy. 6 
ay Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And Zegillators ſeem to think in ſtone. _ Pope. 
LecisLa'TURE..n. /. [from legiſlator, Lat.] The power 
that makes laws. | F 1 8 
Without the concurrent conſent of all 9 of the legi/⸗ 
lature, no law is, or can be made. ale Com. Lato. 
In the notion of a leg iſlature is implied a power to change, re- 
peal, and ſuſpend laws in being, as well as to make new laws. 
| mR_— Addiſon. 
By the ſupreme magiſtrate is properly underſtood the legifla- 
tive power; but the word magiltrate ſeeming to denote a ſingle 
perſon, and to expreſs the executive power, it came to paſs that 
the obedience due to the legi/lature was, for want of conſidering 
this eaſy diſtinction, miſapplied to the adminiſtration. 
| Sawift's Sentiments of a Cb. of England Man. 
Ltcl'TIMacy. . . [from legitimate] 1. Lawfulneſs of 


birth. 2. Genuineneſs ; not ſpuriouſneſs. 
(1.) In reſpect of his /egitimacy, it will be good. : Ayliffe. 
(2.) The Erithnery or reality of theſe marine bodies vindi- 

cated, I now inquire by what means they were hurried out of 

the ocean. | Wwodward's Nat. Hift. 


LEGVTIMATE. adj. [from legitimus, Lat. legitime, Fr.] 
Born in marriage; lawfully begotten. | | 
Legitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land 

Our tather's love is to the baſtard Edmund. Shak. 
An adulterc us perſon. is tied to make - proviſion for the chil- 

. dren begotten in unlawful embraces, that they may do no in- 
jury. to the /egitimate, by receiving a portion. Taylor. 


To LeG!'TIMATE. v. a. [legitimer, Fr. from the adjective.] 


1. To procure to an 
To make lawful. | 
(.) Legitimate him that was a baſtard. Ayliße Parerg. 

(2.) It would be impoſſible for any enterprize to be lawful, 
if that which ſhould /egitimate it is ſubſequent to it, and can 
have no influence to make it good or bad. Dec. of Fiety. 


y the rights of legitimate birth. 2. 


LeG1'TIMATELY. adv. [from legitimate] 1. Lawtully. 


2. Genuinely. _ Ld 1 
(̃. 2.) By degrees he roſe to Jove's imperial feat, 

Thus difficulties prove a foul ſegilimatelſy great. Dryden. 
GITIMA'TION. . /. [legitimation, Fr. from legitimate. ] 
1. Lawful birth. 2, The act of inyeſting with the pri- 
vileges of lawful birth. JFC 

(.) ——— TI havediſclaim'd my land 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone: | 


Then, good my mother, let me know thy father. Shak. 


ne: © Dal AY bs 5 Addiſon. From whence will ariſe many queſtions of legitimation, and 
8 ) 5 e to toren realms 35 what in nature is the difference betwixt a wife and a concubine. 
904 ou her dreadful /egions. Phillips. | . and ob Lo | Locke. 

3. Not in the legion, LE'GUME. or e F W Lati 
Of horrid hel il more damn'd, te p. LEGUME. 1 n. J. (legume, Prench; legumen, Latin 1 
orrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd,  Shakeſp LEGU'MEN | Seeds not reaped, but gathered by the 


hand ; as, beans : in general, all larger ſeeds; pulſe. 
Some legumens, as peas or. beans, if newly gathered and 
diſtilled in a retort, will afford an acid ſpirit. Boyle. 
In the ſpring fell great rains, upon which enſued à moſt de- 
ſtructive mildew upon the corn and /egumes. *Arburbnot. 
dj. [legantineux, Fr. from legumen.] Be- 
longing to pulſe ; conſiſting of pulſe, 13 
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The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom. is taken from 


the farinaceous ſeeds : as oats, Barley, and Wheat; or of ſome 
of the ſiliquoſe or /eguminous ; as, peas or beans. 


out tumult or hurry, | | ; 
Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our reſt is come, 
the patterns of our difſolution may be Jacob, Moſes, Joſhua, 
und David, who /eifurably ending their. lives in peace, prayed 
for the mercies of God upon their poſterity. Hoaler. 
Le'iSURABLE. adj. (from leiſut e] Done at leiſure: not 
hurried ; enjoying leiſure. | 
A relation inexcuſable in his works of /ciſurable hours, the 
examination being as uy as the relation. © Browne 
LE/;:SURE. n. , [hoifir, French] 1. Freedom from buſi- 
neſs or hurry ; a vacancy of mind ; power to ſpend tiine 


according to choice. 2. Convenience of time. 3. Want 


of leiſure. Not uſed, | | 
(1.) A gentleman fell very ſick, and a friend ſaid to him, 


Send for a phyſician ; but the ſick man anfwered, It is no mat- 
ter; for if I die, I will die at lerſure. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Where ambition and avarice have made no entrance, the de- 
" fire of leiſure is much more natural than of buſineſs and care. 
| | | | Temple. 
Vou enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you have not only 
the leiſure of thinking, but the pleafure to think of nothing 
which can diſcompoſe your mind. Dryden. 
(2.) We'll make our /zrſures to attend on yours. Shak. 
They ſummon'd up their meiny, ſtrait took horſe; ” 
Commanded me to follow, and attend CA 
The leiſure of their anſwer. | 
| O happy youth ! 
For whom thy fates reſerve fo fair a bride : 
He ſigh'd, and had no leiſure more to ſay, 
His honour call'd his eyes another way. Dryd. Ovid. 
I ſhall leave with him that rebuke, to be conſidered at his 
leiſure. - | Locke. 
(3.) More than J have ſaid, loving countrymen; 
The /eiſure and enforcement of the time | | 
Forbids to dwell on. | - Shak. R. III. 
Le'1sURELy. adj. [from /eiſure.] Not haſty ; deliberate ; 
done without hurry. : | 
He was the wretchedſt thing when he was young, 
So long a growing, and lo leiſurely,  _ | 
That, if the rule were true, he ſhould be gracious, Shak. 
The earl of Warwick, with a handful of men, fired Leith 


and Edinburgh, and returned by a leiſurely march. 
7 | Hayward, 


The bridge is human life: upon a /eiſerely ſurvey of it, I 


found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten intire arches. Add. | 


LE'1SURELY. adv. from leiſure.) Not in a hurry ; ſlowly ; 
deliberately. _ Is 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diſorder'd haſte, 
Our deep-cut keels gt”: the ſands might run ; 
Dr if with caution /eifurely we paſt, | 


Their numerous groſs might charge us one by one. Dy yd. 


We deſcended very leiſurely, my friend being careful to 
count the ſteps. | x Addiſon. 
Le'Man. n. J. [ Generally ſuppoſed to be laimant, the 
lover, French; but imagined by Junius, with almoſt 
equal probability, to be derived from Jeef, Dutch, or 
leop, Saxon, beloved and man. This etymology is ſtrong- 
ly ſupported by the antient orthography, according to 
which it was written /evemaz.] A ſweetheart ; a gallant ; 
or a miſtreſs. | Hanmer. 


Hold for my ſake, and do him not to dye; 
But vanquiſh'd, thine eternal bondſlave make, 
And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman take. 
A. cup of wine, 
That's briſk and fine, 
And drink unto the /eman mine. | 
Le'/MMaA. u. .. AH, lemme, French.] A propoſition 


previouſly aſſumed. 


LEMON. u. /. [/imon, French; linealon. low Latin. ] 


1. The fruit of the lemon-tree. 2. The tree that 


53 Arouthnot. 
Lze'1suUrABLY. adv. [from leiſurable.} At leiſure ; with- 


Shak. K. Lear. . 


Spenſer. 


Shak. H. IV. 


IL. E N 
bears lemons. The lemon tree hath large Cliff leaves ; the 
flower conſiſts of many leaves, which expand ia form of 
a roſe; the fruit is almoſt of an oval figure, and divided 
into ſeveral cells, in which are lodged hard ſeeds, ſur- 
rounded by a thick fleſhy ſubſtance, which, for the moſt 
part, is full of an acid juice. These are many varietieg 
of this tree, and the fruit is yearly imported from Liſbon 


: 


in great plenty, Miu ler. 


(1.) The juice of /emons is more cooling and aſtringent than 


that of oranges. - | rbuthnot. 
. The dyers uſe it for dying of bright yellows and /emon co- 
ours. ; | | 8 
— — Bear me, Pomona 
Fo where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. | Thomſon. 
Lemona'ps. n. , [from lemon.] Liquor made of water, 
_ ſugar, and the juice of lemons. | 
hou, and thy wife, and children, ſhould walk in my gar- 
dens, buy toys, and drink /emonade. Arbuth. F. Bull. 


Toa LEND. v. a. preterite, and part. paſſ. /ent. [lænan, 
Saxon; leenen, Dutch.] 1. To afford or ſupply, on con- 
dition of repayment. 2. To ſuffer to be uſed on condi- 
con. that it be reſtored. 3. To afford; to grant in ge- 
neral. b | 

(1.} In common worldly things tis call'd ungrateful 

With dull unwillingneſs to pay a debt, 
Which, with a bounteous hand, was kindly lent; 
Much more to be thus oppoſite with Heav'n. Shakeſp. 
Thou ſhalt not give him thy money upon uſury, nor lend him 
thy victuals for increaſe. Lev. v. 37. 
They dare not give, and e' en refuſe to lend, ig 
To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryden. 

(2+) Dll nd it thee, my dear, but have no power to give it 

. from tee: : 5 1 

The fair bleſſing we vouchſafe to ſend; 

Nor can we ſpare you long, though often we may lend. 
Dryden to the Dutcheſs of Ormond, 
(3.) Covetouſneſs, like the fea, receives the tribute of all 
. rivers, though unlike it in ending any back again. 
Y Lcd. [ Decay of Piety. 
Painting and poeſy are two ſiſters ſo like, that they lend to 
each other their name and office: ane is called a dumb poeſy, 
and the other a ſpeaking picture. . Dryaen's Du Freſney. 
From thy new hope, and from thy growing ſtore, 
Now lend aſſiſtance, and relieve the poor. Dr yden's Perf. 
Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 6AM 
And condeſcend to hear a young man ſpeak, - 
3 Cephiſa, thou 


Wilt lend a hand to cloſe thy miſtreſs' eyes. 


5 Addiſon. 
WW g Phillips. 


'Lu/nve. n. / [from lend] 1. One who lends any thing. 


2. One who makes a trade of putting money to intereſt. 
(2.) Let the ſtate be anſwered ſome ſmall matter, and the reſt 
left to the lender; if the abatement be ſinall, it will not diſcou- 
rage the lender: he that took ten in the hundred, will ſooner 
deſcend to eight than give over this trade. Bacon. 
Whole droves of /enders croud the bankers doors 
To call in money. | 
Intereſt would certainly encourage the lender to venture in 
ſuch a time of danger. RE 55 Addiſon. 
LenGTH. n. /. [from lenz, Saxon.] 1. The extent of any 
thing material from end to end ; the longeſt line that can 
be drawn through a body. 2. Horizontal extenſion. 3. 
Comparative extent ; a certain portion of ſpace or time : 


in this ſenſe it has a plural. 4. Extent of duration or ſpace. 


Long duration or protraction. 6. Reach or expanſion 
of any thing. 7. Full extent; uncontracted ftate. 8. 


Diſtance. 
10. At LENGTH. | ſpeecl 
was formerly written at the lengib.] At laſt ; in conclu- 


hon, 


Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 


Dryaer's Spaniſh Fryar. 6 1 | 


9. End; latter part of any aſſignable time. 
[An adverbial mode of ſpeech. It 


„ 
ES 


ge .) There is in Tieinum a church that is in length one hun- 

of ix Ared feet, in breadth twenty, and in height near fifty 1 it re- 

a | porteth the voice twelve or thirteen times. Bacon. 

| 13 (2.) Mezentius ruſhes on his foes, | 

i- And firſt unhappy Acron overthrows z | 

oft Stretch'd at his length he ſpurns the ſwarthy ground. 

iey | | WY - ca Dryden. 

| r a.) Large lengths of ſeas and ſhores  _ 

5 = © Fi 5 xs 1 and my mother lay. Shaleſp. K. Jcbn. 

a. 9 To get from th' enemy, and Ralph, free ; | 

* be Left danger, tears, and foes, behind, ; F262 

3 And beat, at leaſt, three lengths the wind. Hudibras. 

* Time glides along with undiſcover'd haſte, 

1 The future but a ent beyond the paſt, Dryden's Ovid. 
= (4.) What /e2gth of lands, what oceans have you paſs d, 
1 What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhores been caſt ? 
_ Having thus got the idea of duration, the next thing is to 
er, 3 et ſome meaſure of this common duration, whereby to judge of 
3 its different 7engths. | Locke. 

r- (F.) May Heav'n, great monarch, ſtill augment your bliſs 

4. With /ength of days, and every day like this. Dryden. 

in, 3 Such toil requir'd the Roman name, ; 

* A Such eng th of labour for fo vaſt a frame. Dryden 5 An. 
2 3 Inn /ength of time it will cover the whole plain, and make 
li- 1 one mountain with that on which it now ſtands. Addiſon. 
e- (6.) I do not recommend to all a purſuit of ſciences, to thoſe 

A extenſive lengths to which the moderns have advanced. 

$ IWatts's Improvement of the Mind. 
38 (7.) If Lztina, who ſent me this account, will acquaint 
1 me with the worthy gentleman's name; I will inſert it at /ength 

p. in one of my papers. Addiſon, S; efiator. 

m (8.) He had marched to the kngth of Exeter, which he had 

7. ſome thought of beſieging. | Clarendon. 
| Fe (9.) Churches purged of things burdenſome, all was brought 

1. at the /ength unto that wherein now we ſtand. Hooker. 

it A A. crooked ſtick is not ftraitened unleſs it be bent as far on the 

ll. clear contrary ſide, that fo it may ſettle itſelf at the ng in a 

=_ middle ſtate of evenneſs between them both. Hooker. 
20 (10.) At /ength, at length, I have thee in my arms, 

1. Though our malevolent ſtars have ſtruggled hard, 

1 And held us long aſunder. Dryden*s King Arthur. 
N To LENGTHEN. v. . [from lengtb.] 1. To draw out; 

Y- i to make longer; to elongate. 2. To protract; to con- 

10 tinue. 3. To prottract pronunciation. 4. To LENGTHEN 

25 ou | The particle out is only emphatical.] To protract; 

+ * to extend. N | : 

1 3 (.) Relaxing the fibres, is making them flexible, or eaſy to 
_ be /engthened without rupture. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
| Falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 

EY And the low ſun had ng then every ſhade. Pote. 

Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, | 
I Which bars a thouſand harms and /engthens life, Shakeſp. 

g. Break off thy ſins by righteouſneſs, and thine iniquities by 

ſt. ſnewing mercy to the poor; if it may be a /engthening of thy 

ft tranquillity, : : Dan. iv. 27. 

bs It is in our power to ſecure to ourſelves an intereſt in the di- 

er vine mercies that are yet to come, and to lengthen the courſe of 

1. our preſent proſperity. © Atterbury's Sermons. 

(3. ) The learned languages were leſs conſtrained in the quan- 

. tity of every ſyllable, beſide helps of grammatical figures for 

the lengtbening or abbreviation of them. 05, 11577 Dee. 

- (4.) What if I pleaſe to /engthen out his date 

A day, and take a pride to cozen fate?  Dryden's Aur. 

L I'd hoard up every moment my life, | 

n To lengthen out the payment of my tears. Dryden. 

3. It /engtl ens out every act of worſhip, and produces more 
: laſtir g and permanent impreſſions in the mind, than thoſe which 

e. accompany any tranſient form of words. . Addiſon. 

n To Le'xvcTHEN..v. A. Jo grow. longer ; to increaſe in 

. length. | EEE 

N One may as well make a yard, whoſe parts lengthen and 

t ſurink, as a meaſure of trade in materials, that have not always 


a ſettled value. 
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Locke, 


L E N 
Still 'tis farther from its end; 


"Still nds its error lex chen with its way. P. 
L:e'n6THwiss, adv. [length and wiſe.) According to the 


length, ina longitudinal direction. | 
Lx“ NIE NT. adj. [leniens, Latin] 1. Afſuaſive ; ſoftening ; 
mitigating. 2. With of 3. Laxative ; emollient. 
(t.) In this one paſſion man can ſtrength enjoy; 
Time, that on all things lays his lem ent hand, 
Vet tames not this; it ſticks to our laſt ſand. 
(2.) — Conſolatories writ . | 
With ſtudy'd argument, and much perfuafion fought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton's Agoniftes, 
(3.) Oils relax the fibres, ate le ent, balſamick, and abate 
acrimony in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Le'niewt, n. JS. An emollient, or afſuaſive application. 
I dreſſed it with xnirnts. IWijemen's Surgery. 


Te LENI v. v. n. [lenifier, old French; lenjo, Latin.} 
To afſuage ; to mitigate. | 


Uſed for ſquinancies and inflammations in the throat, it ſeemeth 


Pg#e. 


—_— 


to have a mollifying and /enifying virtue. Bacon. 
All ſoft'ning tmples, known of for" reign uſe, 
He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice; 
Theſe firſt infus'd, to venify the pain, 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain, Dryden 


Le'niTivVE. adj. [lenitif, Fr. lenio, Lat.] Aſſuaſive; 
emollient. | 
Some plants have a milk in them; the cauſe may be an in- 
ception of putrefaction: for thoſe milks have all an acri- 
mony, though vne would think they ſhould be /enitive. 
| Bacon. 
There is aliment /enitive expelling the fœces without ſtimu- 
lating the bowels ; ſuch are, animals oils. Arbuthnot. 
Le'nitivs. x. /. 1. Any thing medicinally applied to cate 
pain. 2. A palliative. | , 72 
(2.) There are leni tives that friendſhip will apply, before it 
would be brought to decretory rigours. | © South's Sermons, 
Le/niTy. u. /. {Tenitas, Lat.] Milcneſs ; mercy ; tender- 
neſs ; ſofineis of temper, | | 
—— Henry gives conſent, 
Of meer compaſſion, and of leni ty, ; 
To eaſe your country. | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
| — Lenity muſt gain | 45 | 
The mighty men, and pleaſe the diſcontent Daniel. 
Albeit ſo ample a pardon was proclaimed touching treaſon, 
yet could not the boldneſs be beaten down either with ſeverity, 
or with lenity be abated. . Hayward. 
— — Theſe jealouſies | 
Have but one root, the old impriſon'd king, 
Whoſe /enity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd : 
But when long try'd, and found ſupinely good, 
Like Aſop's log, they leapt upon his back. Dryden, 


Lens. un. From reſemblance to the feed of a lental. 
A glaſs ſpherically convex. on both ſides, is uſually called a 
lens; ſuch as is a burning-glaſs, or ſpectacle-glaſs, or an ob- 


7 


ject glaſs of a teleſcope. | Newton's Optichs. 
According to the difference of the /enſes, I uſed various diſ- 
tances, , 


87 | Newton's Opticks, 
Lex. part. paſſ. from /end. NL 11 
By Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 1 
And what t» thoſe we give, to Jove is nt. Pore Odyſſey. 
LENT. 3. /, lenden, the ſpring; Saxon. ] The'quadrageſimal 
faſt ; a time of abſtinence; the time from Aſhwedneſday 
to Eaſter.  _ ; WE IVE. 1 + 
Lent is from ſpringing, becauſe it falleth in the fpring ; for 
which our progenitors, the Germans, ule g/ent, Camden. 
LeNTEN. #4}. [from lent.] Such as is uſed in lent; ſpar- 
. 7 f Fog! Wet I | : 
My lord, If you delight not in man, what /enten entertain- 
ment the players ſhall receive from you. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
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Le'NTNER. n. . A kind of hawk. 


_ | 2 L * 8 . 
She uench'd her at the flood. * . 2 , 
And with a lenten ſallad cool d her blood. Wy Lats 0 "5 7 tp 10 n yy 1, ON ſnd wit 
Their. commons, though but coarſe, were deking ſcant. I am no loathſome er; lack on me. Shakeſp, 
. Dryden's Hind a Panther. The leber in * the Plague! is, his cloaths ſhall be rent. 
Luxrr' CULAR. adj. [lenticulaire, French,] Doubly convex z, "Lev. Kit. 45, 
of the form of a lens. | | Le! PEROUS. adj.” \ fFormed from leprous, to inake out 


The cryſtalline humour is of a lenticular figure convex on fe 8 
both ſides. Ray on Dee N J Cauſing leproſy. ; infected with, leprofy; le- 


Le nTIFORM: adj, [lens and forma, Latin. Having the Upon my ſecure hour thy Ke ole, 
form ol a lens. With juice of curſed hebenon in a viol, 
LexnTi/Ginous; adj. [from Tentige.] Seurfy,; . And din the porches of mine ears did pour 4 

Seon. The /eferous diſtilment. | _ Shakeſp., Hamlet. 
LENTTIGO.' a. J [Latin 1A freckly or uh eruption Bi E'PORINE. adj, [/eporinus, Lat.] Belonging to a hate; 
upon the ſkin ; ſuch eſpecially as is common to women in having the nature of a hare. 
childe bearing. | Duin. LE ROS IT v. A. % [from lehrous.] Squamous diſeaſe. 
LEINVTIL. n. / ens, Latin; ; lentille, F — A plant. If the crudities, impurities, and /eproſities of metals were 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal of which be- + cured, they would become gold. Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 
comes a ſhort pod, containing otbicular ſeeds, for the moſl LE NOS V. . J. [/epra, Latin; Jepre, French.] A loath- 
part convex; the leaves are Conjugated, growing to one ſome diſtemper, which covers the body with a * of 
mid-rib, and are terminated by tendrils. Miller. white ſcales. . 
The Philiſtines were gathered together, where was a piece of 
| ground full of /entiles. 2 Sam. xxiii. 11. 
Le'NT1sCK. 2. / [/entiſcus, Latin; 8 Fr.] Lentiſck 
wood is of a pale brown, almoſt whitiſh, reſinous, fragrant 
and acrid : it is the tree which produces maſtich, eſteemed 
aſtringent and balſamick. Hill. 
Lentiſck is a beautiful evergreen, the maſtich or gum of which 
is uſed for the teeth or gums, . Mortimer's Huſb. 
Lre'nTiTUDE. . J. [from lentus, Latin. . 


ſlowneſs, 


? 
* 


Itches, blains, | i, — 
so all the — boſoms and their crop 

Be general /eproſy. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
It is a plague of /eproſy. Lev. xiii. 3. 
Between the malice of my enemies and other mens miſtakes, 


I put as great a difference as between the itch of novelty and 

the /eproſy of diſloyalty. King Charles, 

Authors, upon the firſt entrance of the pox, looked upon 

it ſo highly infectious, that they ran away from it as much as 

the Jews did from the /eproſy. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

* Le'rrous. adj, |lepra, Latin; lepreux, F rench.] Infected 
with a leproſy. 


I ſhould enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of the hag- The filly amorous ſucks his death, 


gard, and the two ſorts of /entners. Walton's Angler. harlot's b * 
LENTOR, n. J. [lentor, Latin; lenteur, French.] _ 1. Tena- Lbs, von «rt — ere 

city ; viſcoſity, 2. Slowneis; delay; ſluggiſh coldne ſs. doctrine. Obſolete. This ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scot- 

3. {In phyſick.] That ſizy, 'viſcid; coagulated part of land. | 8 

the blood, which, in malignant fevers, obſtructs the 


Dome, 


The kid pitying his heavineſs, 


capillary veſſels. uincy. Aſked the cauſe of his great diſtreſs; . 
(1. ) Some bodies have a kind of enter, and more depectible And alſo who, and whence, that he were, 
nature than others. ; Bacon. Though he that had well ycond his lere, | 
(2.) The /entor of eruptions, riot inflammatory, points to Thus melled his talk with many a teare. Henſen. 
an acid cauſe. Arbuthnot on Diet. Lenny. [from _— A rating; à lecture. Ruſtick 
Le'nrous. adj. [lentus, Latin], .Vifcous ; ; tenacious ;, word. | | 
capable to be drawn out. LESS. A negative or privative termination. [lear, Saxon; 


In this ſpawn of a lentous and trabſparent body, are ho be 
diſcerned many ſpecks which become; black, a ſubſtance, more 
compacted and terreſtrious than the other; ; for it riſeth not in 
diſtillation. Brown. 
Lt'op. n. . Leod fignifics the people; or, rather, a nation, 
- country, Cc. Thus, leodgar is one of great intereſt with 
the people or nation. 12 + Gibſon's Camden. 
LECO P. u. /.  Leof denotes love; ſo leofwin is a winner of 
love; /eof/lan;:beit beloved: like theſe Agapetus, Etaſmus, 
Philo, Amandus, c. | Gibſon's Camden. 
Lz'onins: adj, [/eoninus, Latin.) . Belonging to a lion 


Loos, Dutch.] Joined to a ſubſtantive, it implies the ab- 

- ſence or privation of the thing expreſſed by that ſubſtantive: 

as, a witleſs man, a man without wit; ch/dle/s, without 

children ; fatherleſs, deprived of a father ; pennyleſs, want- 
ing money. 

LI ss, adi. Ilear, Saxon. ] The Wie of lutle: op- 
poſed to greater, or $0; fa great 3 not ſo much ; t 
equal. 
| Niue the mother of James the 14e. 

He that thinks he has a poſitive idea of infinite ſpace will 


find, that he can no more have a poſitive idea of the greateſt 
having the nature of a lion. 2. Leanive verſes are thoſe than he has of the leaſt ſpace ; for in this latter we are capable 


of which the end rhimes to the middle, lo wende from only of a comparatiye idea of ſmallneſs, which: will always 
Leo the inventor: as, $18 PANT 749, , be: Jeſs than any one whereof we have the poſitive idea. 
Gloria factorum temere cotictditar horum.' By Locke, 


LE“O YA RD. 'n. / [leo andpardus, Latin. ]' A pores beaſt All the ideas that are Saen as having parts, and 
of prey. | | are capable of increaſe by the addition of any equal or /eſs 


Sheep run not half ſo tim'rous from the wolf, "_ afford Us, by their repetition, the idea of infinity. 


Mar. XV. + go. 


Or horſe or oxen from the leopard, 'Tis leſs t a ta ap Locke, 
1 ou fl fr m ft=fi bdued 1 85 7 1s ef 5 to conquer, than to m Wars E | 
, n your plane ayes. CIP Henry v 1. And, without fighting, awe the world to peace. Halliſax. 


opard is every way, in ſhape and actions, like a cat: 
his heal, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tail, all like a cat's: Le $8. 1. 7 Not ſo much; 
he boxes with his fore-feet, 'as a cat doth Her kittens; le much, | 
at the prey, as a cat at a mouſe ; and will alſo ſpit much after They gathered ſome more, ſome „ 


oppoſed to one; or to as 


- Brod. xvi. 17 


the ſame manner: ſo that they ſeem to differ, juſt as a kite doth Thy ſervant knew nothing of this, /eſs.or more, 1 Sam. 
from an eagle. | Grew” , Maaſcum. Vet could he not his cloſing eyes withdraw. 
Before the king tame /eopards led the ways” Though 4% and Jeſs of Emily he ſaw. | Dryden, 


And troops of lions innocently play. Dryden, Lzss. adv. In a ſmaller degree ; in a lower "_* 


leere, Dutch] A leſſon; lore; - 


„„ 


* . 0 — EF "©. 


This opinion poking a 4% merry, but not cſs dangero 
_ temptation to thoſe in adverſity. A 2 Piety. 
The /eſs ſpace there is betwixt us and the object, and the 


more pure the air is, b ſo much the more the ſpecies are pre- | 


ſerved and diſtinguiſhed ; and, on the contrary, the more ſpace 
of air there is, oo the ſs it is pure, ſo much the more * 
je& is confuſed and embroiled. | Dryden. 
Their learning lay chiefly in flouriſh ; they were not much 
wiſer than the /e pretending multitude, Collier on Pride. 
The e, 1 themſelves want from others, they will be /eſ5 
careful to ſupply the neceſſities of the indigent. . Smalridge. 
Happy, and happy ſtill, ſhe might have prov'd, 

Were ſhe /eſs beautiful, or V beloy'd. Poe s Statius, 
Le“ss EE. u. . The perſon to whom a leaſe is given. 
To Le'ssEN. O. a. [from leſs.] 1. To make leſs; to di- 

miniſh in bulk. 2.. To diminiſh the degree of any ſtate 


or quality; to make leſs intenſe. 3. To degrade; to de- 


prive of power or dignity. 
(2.) — Kings may give 
To beggars, and not A en their own greatneſs. Denham. 
Though charity alone will not make one happy in the other 
world, yet it ſhall /z/en his puniſhment, Calamy's Sermons. 
Collect into one ſum as great a number as you pleaſe, this 
multitude, how great ſoever, ens not one jot the power of 
adding to it, or brings him any nearer the end of the inex- 
hauſtible ſtock of number. Locke. 
This thirſt after fame betrays him into ſuch indecencies as 
are a /eſſening to his reputation, and is looked upon as a weak- 
neſs in the greateſt characters. Addiſon, Stectator. 
Nor are the pleaſures which the brutal part of the creation 
enjoy, ſubject to be leſſened by the uneaſineſs which ariſes from 
fancy. | Atterbury's Sermons, 


- (3 —— Who ſeeks 
To /e ſen thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves | 
To manifeſt the more thy might. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
St. Paul choſe to magnify his office, when ill men conſpired 
to /efſen it. Atterbury's Sermons, 
To LE . V. 1. To grow leſs; to ſhrink. ; to be dimi- 
niſhed. 


All government may be eſteemed to grow ſtrong or weak, as 


the general opinion in thoſe that govern is ſeen to A en or in- 
creaſe, Temple. - 


The objection leſſens much, and comes to no more than this, 
there was one witneſs of no good reputation. Atterbury. 
Le'sseR. adj. A barbarous corruption of %, formed by 
the vulgar from the habit of terminating comparatives in 
er ; afterwards adopted by poets, and then by writers of 


proſe till it has all the authority which a mode originally 


o 


erroneous can derive from cuſtom. ' 
What great deſpite doth fortune to thee bear, 
Thus lowly to abaſe thy beauty bright, WY 
That it ſhould not deface all other /e/er light? 


It is the er blot, modeſty finds, N 


Women to change their ſhapes than men their minds. Shak. 


The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, grow leſſer 
and /z/er from age to age: ſometimes the roots of them are 
_ weakened by ſubterraneous fires, and ſometimes tumbled by 
_ earthquakes into caverns that are under them. Burnet. 


Cain, after the murder of his brother, cries out, Every 


man that findeth me ſhall ſlay me. By the ſame reaſon may a 

man, in the ſtate of nature, puniſh the Aer breaches of that 

law. CES 1 Locke. 

Any heat 4 the aſcent of mineral matter, but more 

eſpecially of that which is ſubtile, and is conſequently move- 

able more eaſily, and with a leſſer power. Woodward. 
The larger here, and there the /e/er lambs, | 


The new, fall'n young herd bleating for their dams. Poſ e. : 


Le'SSER. adv. [tormed by corruption from /eſs.] 
Some ſay he's mad; others, -that /e/ſer hate him, 
| Do call it valiant fury. HShaleſp. Macbeth. 
Le'sses. u. [. [/aifſees, French.] The dung of beaſts left on 
the ground, | 1 


* 


Wo LESSON. / [egon, French 3 lacie, Latin.] 1. Any 
thing read or repeated to a teacher, in order to improve- 


Fa. 2. | 


ment. 2. Precept; notion inculcated. 3. Portions of ſcrip- 
ture read in divine ſervice. 4. Tune pricked for an inflru- | 
ment. 5. A rating lecture. | p : 
1. — but repeat that le | 
ich I have learn'd from thee. Denhan's Sophy. 
(2.) This day's enſample hath this /z/on dear : 
Deep written in my heart with iron pen, 
That bliſs may not abide in ſtate of mortal men. Fa. Nu. 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy boſom, and teach her not 
an evil & againſt thyſelf. Eccluſ. ix. 1. 
3.) Notwithſtanding ſo eminent properties, whereof /effons 
are happily deſtitute ; yet E D being free from ſome inconveni- 
encies whereunto ſermons are moſt ſubject, they may, in this 
reſpect, no leſs take, than in other they muſt give the hand 
which betokeneth pre-eminence. b Hooker. 
(4.) Thoſe good laws were like good Ions ſet for a flute out 
of tune; of which leſſons little uſe can be made, till the flute be 
made fit to be played on. Davies on Ireland. 
(I.) She would give her a len for walking fo late, that 
ſhould make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 


To Le'ss0N. v. a. [from the noun.] To teach; to in- 


ſtruct. Eh | 
Even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 


To leſſon me. Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Well haſt thou leon d us, this ſhall we do. Shakeſp.. 

Children ſhould be ſeaſoned betimes, and /eſſoned into a con- 

tempt and deteſtation of this vice. | 

Le'ssoR. un. . One who lets any thing to farm, or other- 
wiſe, by leaſe. | 3 | 

Lords of the world have but for life their leaſe, 

And that too, if the /z/or pleaſe, muſt ceaſe. Denham. 

If he demiſes the glebe to a layman, the tenant muſt pay the 

the ſmall tithes to the vicar, and the great tithes to the 4% . 

> 5 Ayliffe's Parergon. 

LesT. conj. [from the adjective /eaft.] 1. This particle 

may be ſometimes reſol ved into that not, meaning preven- 

tion or care leſt a thing ſhould happen. 2. It ſometimes 

means only that, with a kind of emphaſis. x 

(I.) Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed, /eff if 

he ſhould exceed, then thy brother ſhould ſeem vile. 


5 Deut. xxv. 
Leſt they faint Fe: 
At the ſad ſentence righteouſly urg'd, 
'All terror hide. | Milton. 
Muy labour will ſuſtain me, and /eft cold 
Or heat ſhould injure us, his timely care bs ee 
| Milton. 


Hath unbeſought provided. 3 
King Luitprand brought hither the corps, 4ſt it might be 
abuſed by the barbarous nations. Addiſon on Italy. 
(2.) —— One doubt | 
Perſues me ftill, /eft all I cannot die, 
Left that pure breath of life, the ſpirit of man,” 
Which God inſpir'd, cannot together periſh £75 
With this corporeal clod, | : Milton. 
Le'srERCOCK. n. . They have a device of two ſticks 


filled with corks, and croſſed flatlong, out of whoſe midſt 
there riſeth a thread, and at the ſame hangeth a fail ; to 
this engine, termed a /e/tercock, they tie one end of their 
boulter, ſo as the wind coming from the ſhore filleth the 
fail, and the fail carrieth the boulter into the ſea, which 
after the reſpite of ſome hours, is drawn in again by a cord 
faſtened at the nearer end. _ Carew. 
To LET. v. a. [lætan, Saxon.] 1. To allow; to ſufter 
to permit. 2. A ſign of the optative mood uſed before 
the firſt and imperative before the third perſon. Befote 
the firſt perſon ſingular it ſignifies reſolution, fixed purpoſe, 
or ardent with. 3. Before the firſt perſon plural, let im- 
plies exhortation, 4. Before the third perſon, ſingular or 
plural, let implies permiſſion. 5. Or precept. 6. Some- 
times it implies conceſſion. 7. Before a thing in the paſſive 
voice, let implies command. 8. Let has an infinitive mood 
after it . the particle to, as in che former examples. 


8 G 


E'Eftrange's Fables, 


| wg K* . 
e 
A was enafted, probibiding all biſhops, and other eccle- 
" al:ne. io. To more than. permit; to we 11. To ſiaſtical corporations, from letting their lands for ahave the 


| term of twenty years | Swift. © 
put to hire; to grant to a tenant, 12, To ſuffer any ; | - = 
thing to take a courſe which requires no impulſive vio- (12.) She let them down by a cord through the window. 43» 
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lence. In this ſenſe it is conimonſy joined with a particle, 
13. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe. 14. Tel 


ÞB'oad, is elliptical for t let out blood, To free it from con- 


finement ; to ſuffer it to ſtream out of the vein. 15. To 
Leer blood, is uſed with a dative of the perſon whoſe blood 
is let. 16. 7 LE T in. To admit. 17. If a noun fol- 
lows, for let in, let into is required. 18. To LET in, or 
dnto. To procure admiſſion. 19. 77 LET off. To diſ- 
charge. Originally ufed of an arrow diſmiſſed from the 
gripe, and therefore ſuffered to fly off the firing : now ap- 
plied to guns. 20. To LET out. To leaſe out; to give 
to hire or farm. | 
(1.) Nay, nay, quoth he, let be your ſtrife and doubt, 
| Fairfax, 
Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty et the uncer- 
winty go, and hold to that which is certain. Bp. Sander jon. 
On the croud he caſt a furious look, | 
And wither'd all their.ftrength before he ſpoke ; 
Back on your lives, det be, ſaid he, my prey, 
And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way. Dryden, 
Remember me; ſpeak, Raymond, will you et him? | 
Shall he remember Leonora ? Dryaden's Shanſh Fryar. 
Me muſt not t go mainfeſt truths, becauſe we cannot anſwer 
all queſtions about them. | Collier. 
One who fixes his thoughts intently on one thing, ſo as to 
take but little notice of the ſucceſſion. of ideas in his mind, /ets 
flip out of his account a good part of that duration, Locke. 
A folution of mercury in aqua fortis being poured upon 


iron, copper, tin, or lead, diſſolves the metal, and Jets go the 


mercury. | Newton's Opticks. 
( 2.) Let me die with the Philiſtines. | Judges. 
| | Here /et me ſit, TER 


And hold high converſe with the mighty dead. Thomſon. 
(3.) Riſe ;. let us go. „ Mark. 
Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade. Shakeſp. 
(4.) Let Euclid reſt, and Archimedes pauſe. Wilton. 


(5-) Let the ſoldiers ſeize him for one of the aſſaſſinates. 


Dryden. 
(6.) O'er golden ſands let rich Pactolus flow, 
Or trees weep amber on the banks of Po, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. Pope. 


(.) Let not the objects which ought to be contiguous be ſepa- 
rated, and /et thoſe which ought to be ſeparated be apparently 
ſo to us; but et this be done by a ſmall and pleaſing difference. 
| Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

(8.) But one ſubmiſſive word which you /et fall, 


Will make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 

The ſeventh year thou ſhalt t it reſt, and lie ſtill. Exod. 
(9.) —— They did me too much injury, 

That ever ſaid I hearken'd for your death, 

If it were fo, I might have /et alone 

Th' inſulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakeſp. 


The publick outrages of a deſtroying tyranny are but child- 
iſn appetites, et alone till they are grown ungovernable. 


LEſtrange 's Fables. 


Let me alone to accuſe him afterwards. Dr yd. Sp. Fryar. 
| This is of no uſe, and had been better Jet alone: he is fain 

to reſolve all into preſent poſſeſſion. 1 Locke. 
Neſtor, do not let us alone till you have ſhortened our necks, 
and reduced them to their antient ſtandard, Addi ſon. 
- This notion might be /e# alone and deſpiſed, as a piece of 

harmleſs unintelligible enthuſiaſm. Rogers Sermons. 
(. 0.) There's a letter for you, Sir, if your name be Horatio, 
as I am / to know it is. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(. 1.) Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon ; he /et the 

vineyard unto keepers. Cant. viii. 11. 


man doth et it go. 


| ' be | | Fo * = 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a dra Ta . = 


Luke, v. 4. 
Let down thy pitcher, that I may drink. Gen. xxiv. 14. 
The beginning of ſtrife is as when one /etteth out water. 
Prov. xvii. 14. 


As tefebration doth meliorate fruit, ſo doth pricking vines 


or trees after they be of ſome growth, and thereby /efting 


Forth gum or tears, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
And if I knew which way to do't, | 

Your honour ſafe, I'd t you out. © - Hudibras, 

The letting out our love to mutable objects doth but en- 


large our hearts, and make them the wider marks for fortune 


to be wounded. Boyle. 
My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every ſlacken'd fibre drops its hold; 
Like nature /efting down the ſprings of life. Dryden, 


From this point of the ſtory, the poet is /ef down to his tra- 


ditional poverty, Poe Eſſay on Homer, 
You mutt vet it down, that is, make it ſofter by tempering 
Wo Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


(13.) Finding an eaſe in not underſtanding, he let looſe his 
thoughts wholly to pleaſure. Sidney. 
Let reaſon teach impoſhbility in any thing, and the will of 
Hooker. 

He was let looſe among the woods as ſoon as he was able to 
ride on horſeback, or carry a gun. Addiſon, St edtator. 


(14. Be rul'd by me; | 
Let's purge this choler without /etting blood. Shakeſp. 
His antient knot of dangerous adverſaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret caſtle. Shakeſp. 


Hippocrates /et great quantities of 6/004, and opened ſeveral 
veins at a time, Arbuthnot on Coins. 


(15.) As terebration doth meliorate fruit, ſo doth /ztting 
plants % od, as pricking vines, thereby letting forth tears. Bacon. 
(16.) Let in your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits 
_ Crave harbourage within your ory walls, Shakeſp. 
Roſcetes preſented his army before the gates of the city, in 
hopes that the citizens would raiſe ſome tumult, and /et him in. 
| Knolles's: Hiflory of the Turks, 
What boots it at one gate to make defence | 
And at another to et in the foe, 
Effeminately vanquiſh'd ?. . Milton's Agoniftes, 
The more tender our ſpirits are made by religion, the more 
eaſy we are to let in grief, if the cauſe be innocent. Taylor. 
They but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, 
True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame, 
Fording his current where thou find' ſt it low, RD 
Let / in thine own to make it riſe and flow. Denham. 
To give a period to my life, and to his fears, you're wel- 
come; here's a throat, a heart, or any other part, ready to let 
i death, and receive his commands, Denham. 


(17.) It is the key lets them into their very heart, and en- 
ables them to command all that is there. South's Sermans» 
There are pictures of ſuch as have been diſtinguiſhed by their 
birth or miracles, with inſcriptions, that let you into the name 
and hiſtory of the perſon repreſented. 35 Addi ſon. 
Moſt hiſtorians "ok ſpoken of ill ſucceſs, and terrible events, 
as if they had been At into the ſecrets of Providence, and made 


_. acquainted with that private conduct by which the world is 


governed. | Addiſon. 
Theſe are not myſteries for ordinary readers to be et into: 


As we rode through the town, I was let into the characters 
of all the inhabitants ; one was a dog, another a whelp, and 
another a cur. |  _ Aadidiſon's Freeholder, 

(18.) They ſhould ſpeak properly and correctly, whereby 


they may let their thoughts into other mens minds 1 7. 
OCKEs 


Nothing deadens ſo much the compoſition of a picture, as 
figures which appertain not to the ſubject : we may call them 
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As ſoon as they have hewn down any quantity of the rocks, 
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# figures to be let. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. they let in their ſprings and reſervoirs among their works. 
£4 131 She let her ſecond floor to a very genteel man, Tatler. Addiſon on Italy. 


ET 


Charging my piſtol with powd 
be aid = then et it of in the air. 


er, I cautioned the em- 
Swift. 


(19-) 
ror not to . | 
To LET. wv. a. [lerran, Saxon] 1. To hinder ; to ob- 
ſtruct; to oppoſe. 2. To LeT, when it ſignifies to permit 
or leave, has let in the preterite and part. paſſive ; but when 
it ſignifies to hinder, it has letted ; as, muita me impedierunt, 
many things have letted me. | 
(1.) Their ſen es are not letted from enjoying their objects: 
- we have the impediments of honour, and the torments of con- 
ſcience. 
To 
name of God may be blaſphemed ; nothin 
tion of Jew or — or any in the c 
be iet or hindered. | 
Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wight thou be, 
To let a weary wretch from her due reſt, 3 A 
x And trouble dying ſoul's tranquillity ! Fairy Queen, 
—— Wherefore do ye let the people from their works? go you 
unto your burdens. 

The myſtery of iniquity doth already work; only he 
who now /ctteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 
| 2 Theſ. 

Iſa. xliii. 11. 


lorrify him in all things, is to do nothing whereby the 
whereby the ſalva- 
urch of Chriſt, may 


IF. I will work, and who will et it? 
* And now no longer /etted of his prey, 
7 He leaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, 
= O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
= ] And nods at every houſe his threatening fire. 
== Te LET. v. . To forbear; to withhold himſelf. 
After king Ferdinando had taken upon him the perſon of a 
fraternal ally to the king, he would not /et to counſel the king. 
RS | a Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ler. 2. /. [from the verb.] Hinderance ; obſtacle ; ob- 
ſtruction; impediment. 
The ſecret let, and difficulties in public proceedings are in- 
numerable and inevitable, Hooker. 
Solyman without et preſented his army before the city of 
Belgrade. 
It had been done e'er this, had I been conſul; 
We had had no ſtop, no let. Ben. Fohbnſon's Catiline. 
Juſt judge, two /ets remove; that free from dread, 
I may before thy high tribunal plead. 


D/ den. 


tunities and occaſions concurring with them, and removing all 
lets and rubs out of the way, and making the path of deſtruc- 
tion plain before the ſinner's face; ſo that he may run his courſe 
freely. | 85 8 South, 

Lr, the termination of diminutive words, from lyze, Saxon, 
little, ſmall ; as rivulet, a ſmall ſtream ; hamlet, a little 
village. h 


Sleepy by diſeaſe, beyond the natural power of ſleep. 
Vengeance 1s as if minutely proclaimed in thunder from hea- 
ven, to give men no reſt in their ſins, till they awake from the 
 &thargick ſleep, and ariſe from ſo dead, fo mortiferous a ſtate. 


| Hammond s Fundamentals. 
Let me but try if I can wake his pity | : 
From his /ethargick ſleep. Denham'”s Sophy. 
A lethargy. demands the ſame cure and diet as an apoplexy 
from a phlegmatic caſe, ſuch being the conſtitution of the 
lethargick. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
LeTaa'rGICKNESS. . .. [from /ethargick.]) Morbid 
ſleepineſs ; drowſineſs to a diſeaſe. ba 
A grain of glory mit with humbleneſs, 
Cures both 1 and lethargictneſs. Herbert. 
LETHARGY. . /. [anbagyia ; lethargie, French.] A 
a drowſineſs; a ſleep from which one cannot be kept 
Awake. vs | 
The /etbargy muſt have his quiet courſe z 
= | If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. | 
J Though his eye is open, as the morning's 
Towards luſts and pleaſures ; yet fo faſt a lethargy 
Has ſeiz'd his powers towards publick cares and dangers, 
He ſleeps like death. 5 Denbam's Sopby. 


 Shakeſp. 


Introduction to Grammar, © 


Hooker. 


Exod. v. 4. LETTER. . 


Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


Sandys on Fob, 
To theſe internal diſpoſitions to fin add the external oppor- 


LeTHA'RGICK. adj, [letbargique, Fr. from letbargy.] 


Lx“ Truck. . .. [lafuca, Latin.] The 


EE T ip 
then under a deep kthargy 3 and was no other- 


Europe | 
wiſe to be ed from it, but by one that would cry . ; 
9 | | - Atterbury. 
A tthargy is a lighter fort of apoplexy, and demands the 


fame cure and diet. 5 | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Le'THarGIED. adj. [from the noun.) Laid aſleep ;- en- 
tranced. HR 85 
_ - His motion weakens, or his diſcernings 
Are kthargied.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Sidney. Le'Tae. n. / (A505. Oblivion; a draught of oblivion. 


The conquering wine hath ſteept our ſenſe 


In ſoft and delicate /ethe. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls OS TIC 
Her wat' ry labyrinth, which who ſo drinks : 
Forgets both joy and grief. Milton, 


Le'TTER. 2. ,. [from Jet.] 1. One who lets or permits. 
2, One who hinders. 3. One who gives vent to any thing 
as, a Blood. le ter. | | | 

. (lettre. French; litera, Latin.] 1. One 

of the elements of ſyllables. 2. A written meſſage ; an 

epiitle. 3. The verbal expreſſion ; the literal meaning. 

4. Letters idoucthalingular learning. 5. Any thing to 

be read. 6. Type with which books are printed. 


(.) A ſuperſcription was written over- him in letters of 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Luke, xxiii. 38. 


* 


Thou whoreſon Zed ! thou unneteſſary letter Shakeſp. 
 (2.) They uſe to write it on the top of letters. Shakeſp. 
I have a /etter from her : 1 | 
Of ſuch contents as you will wonder at. Shakeſp. 


When a Spaniard would write a letter by him, the Indian 
would marvel how it ſhould be poſſible, that he, to whom he 
came, ſhould be able to know all things. Abbot. 
The aſſes will do very well for trumpeters, and the hares 
will make excellent letter carriers. L*'Eflrange's Fables. 
The ſtile of letters ought to be free, eaſy, and natural; as 
near approaching to familiar converſation as poſſible : the two 
beſt qualities in converſation are, good humour and good breed- 
ing; thoſe letters are therefore certainly the beſt that ſhew the 
moſt of theſe two qualities. _ Walſh. 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the beſt After 
writers I know; very good ſenſe, civility and friendſhip, with- 
out any ſtiffneſs or conſtraint, _ 2 Swwife. 
(3.) Touching tranſlations of holy ſcripture, we may not 
diſallow of their peinful travels herein, who ſtrictly have tied 
themſelves to the very original letter. Hooker. . 
In obedience to human laws, we muſt obſerve the letter of 
the law, without doing violence to the reaſon of the law, and 
the intention of the lawgiver. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Thoſe words of his muſt be underſtood not according to the 
bare rigour of the etter, but according to the allowances of 
_ expreſſion. South's Sermons. 
What ! fince the pretor did my fetters looſe, 
And left me freely at my own diſpoſe, - 

May I not live without controul and awe, 
Excepting ſtill the letter of the law? Dryden's Per fius, 
( 4.) The Jews marvelled, ſaying, How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned? | Fobn, vii. 15. 
(5. ) Good laws are as beſt but a dead letter. DE 
RE 2. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
(6.) The iron ladles that Jetter founders uſe to the caſting 
of printing /efters, are kept conſtantly in melting metal. 
| ny” | Moxon, 
To Le'TTER. v. @. [from letter.] To ſtamp with let- 

ters, | 8 | | 

I obſerved one weight Eftered on both ſides; and I found on 
one fide, written in the diale&t of men, and underneath it, 
calamittes ; on the other ſide was written, in the language of the 
gods, and underneath, bleſſings. Addiſon. 


Le'TTERED. adj. [from letter.] Literate ; educated to 


learning. We 
A martial man, not ſweetened by a lettered education, is apt 
to have a tincture of ſourneſs. a Collier on Pride. 
CE, ſpecies are, com- 
mon or garden /ettuce ; cabbage lettuce ; Sileſia lettnce ; 
2222 | . | 


, 


W , _— 
Se” s 
R . 
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(4.) Rea fon can never aſſent to the admiſſion of thoſe brutiſh 


white and black cos ; white cos z red capuckin lettuce 
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3 i Kaleigb. 

With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns, 
He levels mountains, and he raiſes plains z 
And not regarding diff rence of degree, 


Abas' d your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden, 


the plumb-line hang exactly on the 


pendicular. 80 
Moon Wechanical Exerciſes. 
(,.) Be the fair ve / of thy actions laid, 

As temp'rance wills, and | wig entry may perſuade, 


And try if life be worth 


* 


liver's care. Prior. 


4+ | Miller. appetites which would over-run the foul, and "De > of Ra. 
* Feaͤat colworts, and „ g purſeline, Vecch its inferior faculties. | W , 
WR Cold Zttuce, and refreſhing roſemarine. Szenſer. _( 7 N e Tach at the head, Milton, | 
6 Lettuce is thought to be poiſonous, when it is ſo old as to Level d his deadly am. 3 . 
12 . | , | One to the g 's on St. Jago's tow'r 
115 have milk. Bacon Natural Hiſt. Bid dun for gane bei 1 Dr 
* The medicaments proper to diminiſh milk, are /-tfuce, pur- em for ſhame leve/ t Eh | Ven. 
1 ſlane, endive. 5 U ſenan Furg ery. Iron globes which an the victos ba 5 
1117 LE/VANT. adj. [lewant, French.] Eaſtera. qo iy oe ne fv TAG . 
e Thwart of thoſe, as fierce The conſtiuction | believe is not, globes lee d on the 
«1 Forth ruſh the /evan?, and the ponent winds, | hoſt, but globes level {mote on the „ 9 
THREE Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. (6.) The whole body of puritans was drawn to be 2 _ 
1 1 LI IVAN T. n. / he eaſt, particularly thoſe coaſts of the of all villainy by a few men, whoſe deſigns from the brit were 4 
1 Mediterranean eaſt of Italy levelled to deſtroy both religion — government. Swift, 
Ri | ; 6 pap . ) - Behold the law = 
1 1 5 7 F = 
i 17 LEV A'TOR. , [ Latin. ] A chirurgical inſtrument, where And rule of beings in your maker's mind : | Y 
2.14 114 by depreſſed parts of the ſkull are lifted up. 3 And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 5 
. Some ſurgeons bring out the bone in the bore; but it will To fi the all wb af bomankiad: Dryden. Z 
1 be ſafer to raiſe it up with your vn, when it is yo lightly 7 Le'veL. v. n. 1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow ; 
415 progeny 7 * 1 „ F [od Res — Tak: to the ſame direction with the mark. 2. To conjecture; 
if a" Dao eg» rt AA [from Jeu 5 ; to attempt to gueſs. 3. To be in the ſame direction with 93 
10 neſs. with viſcid juices and cold ſweatings. | 8 To make attempts; to aim. 5. To efface © 
k 1 Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, /eucophlegmacy, di a: 85 + ( 3 P . f . f £ = 
| il 0 and dropſies. 5 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 1 ” ion or ſuperiority 3 as, infamy is always trying to E 
I LEeucoPHLEGMA'TICK. adj. Des and @Oatypa,] Hav- el. | | . Bl 
094 ing ſuch a conflitution of body where the blood is of a (17) The glory of God, and the good of his church, was 3 
A. is col EE en i Hol 254 bloat the thing which the apoſtles aimed at, and therefore ought to be 3 
i 11 i Pa of our, V1 Cl 3 an e 5 W ere y I uns a Oarcs the mark whereat we alſo level. | Hooker. 3 
415 the habit, or raiſes white tumours in the feet, legs, or. (2.) I pray thee overname them; and as thou namefl them! 
WEI any other parts; and ſuch are commonly aſthmatick and will deſcribe them; and, according to my deſcription, /evel at 9 
5 dropſical. . | Quincy. my affection. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
1 Aſthmatic perſons have voracious appetites, and for want of (3-) He to his engine flew, | 4 
5 a right ſanguification are /eucophlezmatich. Arbuthnot, Plac'd near at hand in open view, 2 
4M LE'VEE. n. .. [French.] 1. The time of riſing. 2. Ihe And rais'dittill it evell d right, $i 3 
1 concoutſe of thoſe who crowd round a man of power in a Againſt the glow-worm tail of kite, cg FHudibras, i 
» morning. l 1 (4.) Ambitious York did /evel at thy crown. Shakeſp. 3 
1 as Would ſt thou be firſt miniſter of ſtate; Le'veL. =. / [from the adjective] 1. A plane; a ſur- A 
mm To have thy eve es crouded with reſort, | face without protuberances or inequalities. 2. Rate ; 1 
wei Of a depending, gaping, ſervile court? Dryden's Juvenal. ſtandard ; cuſtomary height. 3. Suitable or proportionate FR 
150 None of her Sylvan ſubjects made their court, | height. 4. A ſtate of equality. 5. An inſtrument where= 
"i „Te vees w_ couchees paſs d without reſort. | Dryden. by maſons adjuſt their work. 6. Rule; plan; ſcheme: 1 
0 LEVEL. adj. [lefel, Saxon.] 1. Even; not having, one horrowed from the mechanick level. 7. The line of 
th: art higher than another. 2. Even with any thing elſe ; direction in which any miſſive weapon is aimed. 8. The 3 
bal in the ſame line with any thing. 3. Having no gradations line in which the ſight paſſes. = By | * 
il. ot ſuperiority. 5 (1.) After draining of the level in Northamptonſhire, in- IJ 
1. 8.75 —— The doors | numerable mice did upon a ſudden ariſe. _ 
i Diſcover ample ſpaces o'er the (mooth 3 = " Hales Origin of Mank, - 
1 And {wel pavement. | i Milton. Thoſe bred in a mountainous country overſize thoſe that = 
"Pi The garden, ſeated on the level floor, | dwell on low /evels. : he” Sandy's Travels. ah 
95 She left behind. - Dryxen's Boccace. (2.) Love of her made us raiſe up our thoughts above the 5 
+ (2.) Our navy is addreſſed, our pow'r collected, ordinary ee of the world, ſo as great clerks do not diſdain "= 
14 And ev'ry thing lies level to our wiſh. Shakeſp. Henry „ conference. 5 Hane y. 1 5 
k Now ſhaves with level wing the deep. Milton, The praiſes of military. men inſpired me with thoughts above = 
1 There is a knowledge which is very proper to man, and lies my ordinary vel. 5 | _ Dryaen, _ = 
1 _ level to human underſtanding, the knowledge of our Creator, ([ 3.) It might perhaps advance their minds fo far = 
cath and of the duty we owe to him. | Tillotſon, Above the /ewel of ſubjection, as I 55 bh 
gp (3+) Be level in preferments, and you will ſoon be as level T' affume to them the glory of that war. Daniel. — 
1 <5 your learning. 2 Bentley. (4.) The time is not far off when we ſhall be upon the level; = 
if To Le ver. v. 4. [frem the adjeCtive.] 1. To make I am reſolved to anticipate the time, and be upon the level with wo 
1 0 even; to free from inequalities: as, he levels the walks. them now : for he is ſo that neither ſeeks nor wants them. . = 
1 2. To reduce to the ſame height with ſomething elſe. 3. : +. | Atterbury to Pope. A 
J's To lay flat. 4. To bring to equality of condition. 5. R rovidence, for 0 part, ſet us upon a /eveh ad 
41.6 To point in taking aim; to aim. 6. To direct to any »ierves Proportion in its Fate W Gpecbator 1 
1 | I | . > —_ 
A! end 5 12 2 85 yuh. _ I ſuppoſe, by the ſtile of old friend and the like, it muſt be =o 
40 '» (#- "IRE 2 77 * 2 | | ſomebody there of his own level; among whom his party have, 8 
1 „ ee PE? © EL As et. | | Milton. indeed, more friends than I could wiſh. 5 Sift. _ 
* ll He will thy toes with ſilent ſhame confound, | (5.) The vel is from two to ten feet long, that it may reach = 
WI And ths prove 138 —_ = ground. Sandys. over a conſiderable length of the work: if the plumb- line hang 
| " 3.) e verge”; that all downright —_ do juſt upon the perpendicular, when the level is ſet flat down upon Wu 
of | . OT e 6 15 N J outrageous winds, an Fg the work, the work is level; but if it hangs on either fide the 7 
1 down and e vel the fwelling and mountainous billows of the perpendicular, the floor or work muſt be raiſed on that fide, till = 


L “VIII E. adj. from levy.) That may be levied, 


—_—- 
65. — I tod i' th eve 
| of a full charg'd confederacy, and gave thanks 
. Fo you that choked it. | 
As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly ie vel of a gun, 
Did murther her. Sbhbafeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, .. 
Beneath the /ewel of all care, 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of fad diſtruſt and jealouſy. 55 | 
(8.) Fir'd at firſt ſight with what the muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts ; 
While from the bounded ev of our mind | 
Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind, Pofe. 
Le'veLLEtx. n. . [from level.] 1. One who makes any 
thing even. 2. One who deſtroys ſuperiority ;- one who 
endeavours to bring all to the ſame. ſtate of gene! 
(2.) You are an everlaſting /eveller ; you won't allow en- 
couragement to extraordinary merit. | Collier on Pride. 
Le'veiness. u. /. [from /evel.) 1. Evenneſs; equality, 
of ſurface. 2. Equality with ſomething elſe. 
(2.) The river Tiber is expreſſed lying alone, for ſo you 
muſt remember to draw rivers, to expreſs their /zvehneſs with the 
earth. 8 | | Peacham. 


Waller. 


Le'ven. n. , [levain, French. Commonly, though leſs 
properly, written /eaven; ſee Leaven.] 1. Ferment; 


that which being mixed in bread makes it riſe and ferment. 

2. Any thing capable of changiog the nature of a greater 
maſs. | | 

(2.) The matter fermenteth upon the old /xwven, and becometh 


more acrid. 


Ihe peſtilential ſevains conveyed in goods. Arbuthnot. 
Le'ver. n. . [/evier, French.] The ſecond mechanical 
power, is a balance ſupported by a hypomochlion; only 
the center is not in the middle, as in the common balance, 


but near one end; for which reaſon it is uſed to elevate 


or raiſe a great weight; whence come the name lever. 


Harris. 


Have you any aver, to lift me up again, being down? 
. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Some draw with cords, and ſome the monſter drive 
With rolls and /zwers. Denham. 


In a /ever, the motion can be continued only for ſo ſhort a 


3 may be anſwerable to that little diſtance betwixt the 

fulciment and the weight: which is always by ſo much leſſer, 

as the diſproportion betwixt the weight and the power is greater, 

and the motion itſelf more eaſy. Vill. Math. Magick. 

Some hoiſting &#avers, ſome the wheels prepare. Dryden. 
Le'verEr. [/ievret, French.] A young hare, -— 

Their travels o'er that filver field does thow, 
Like track of /ewerets in morning ſnow. | Walter. 


Lz'ver, n. J. from lever, French.] A blaſt on the trum- 


pet; probably that by which the ſoldiers ate called in the 
morning. | | 
He that led the cavalcade, 

Wore a ſowgelder's flagellet, | 

On which he blew as ftrong a vet; | 

i As well-fee'd lawyer on his breviate. Hadibræs. 

Le'VEROOK. . J [lagene, Saxon.] This word is retained 
in Scotland, and denotes the lark. | . 

The ſmaller birds have their particular ſeaſons; as, the 


| teverock, © 5 4 MWallon's Angler. 
If the lufft faa "twill ſmoore aw the leverooks. | 
8 P Scotch P 70. 


The fums which any agreed to pay 
m, were to be leviable by courſe of 1 ; 


in the book of Fob. By ſome imagined the crocodile, but 
in poetry generally taken for the whale. APES 55 
_ We may, as bootleſs, ſpend our vain command 
Upon th enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, = + \ 
As ſend our precepts to the /eviatban, 
To come aſhore, Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


e 
Canſt thou draw out /eviathan with an hook ? Fob. 


MMore to embroil the deep; /ewviathan, ; - 
And his unwieldy train, in dreadful ſport ” - 
Tempeſt the looſen'd brine. — Themſon's Winter, 


To LE'VIGATE. v. a, [levigo, Latin.] 1. To rub or grind 


10 an impalpable power. 2. To mix till the liquor be- 
comes ſmooth and uniform. 
(2.) The chyle is white, as conſiſting of falt, oil, and water, 
much /ewvigated or ſmooth. Arbutbnat on Aliments, 
Lzevica'tion, n /. [from. levigate.] Levigation is the 


reducing of hard, bodies, as coral, tutty, and precious 


ſtones, into a ſubtile powder, by grinding upon marble with 

a muller ; but unleſs the inftruments are extremely hard, 

they will ſo wear as to double the weight of the medicine. 

. | Quincy. 

Le'vite. 2. g. le vita, Latin, from Levi.] 1. One of the 

tribe of Levi; one born to the office of prieſthood among 
the Jews. 2. A prieſt: uſed in contempt. 

(1.) In the Chriſtian church, the office of deacons ſucceeded 
in the place of the /evites among. the Jews, who were as miniſ- 
ters and ſervants to the prieſts. | Ayliſfe s Parerg on. 

Levi'TiCAL. adj. [from lewite.] Belonging to the levites; 
making part of the religion of the ſews. | 

By the /evitical law, both the man and the woman were 
ſtoned to death; ſo heinous a crime was adultery. Ayliffe. 

Le'vity. u. . [levitas, Latin.) 1. Lightneſs ; not heavi- 
neſs: the quality by which any body has leſs weight than 
another. 2. Inconſtancy; changeableneſs. 3. Unſteadi- 
neſs; laxity of mind. 4. Idle pleaſure; vanity. 5. 
Tring goory ; want of ſeriouſneſs. | 
(1.) He gave the form of levity to that which aſcended ; to 
that which Teſcended, the form of gravity. _ Ra lei gh. 
This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative leuity to the flui- 
dity that encloſes it, would aſcend to the top. Bentley. 
( 2.) They every day broached ſome new thing; which reſtleſs. 
levity they did interpret to be their growing in ſpiritual per- 


fection. * | Hooker. 
Where wigs with wigs, with ſword-knots {word-knots. 
ſtrive | | 
Beaus baniſh beaus, and coaches coaches drive, 
This erring mortals /ewity may call. _ 


(3+) I unboſom'd all my ſecrets to thee ; 
Not out of /ewify, but over-pow'r'd | 
By thy requeſt, | Milton's Agonſlec, 
(A.) He never employed his omnipotence out of /ewity or 
oſtentation, but as the neceſſities of men required. Calamy. 
( 5.) Our graver buſineſs frowns at this leuity. Shakeſp. 
Hopton abhorred the licence, and the /ewities, with which. 
he ſaw too many carrupted. 3 | Clarendon. 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed, and a ſpirit 
of levity and libertiniſm, infidelity and profaneneſs, up 
in the room of it. . Atterbury's Sermons. 
Jo LEVV. n. . lever, French. ] 1. To raiſe; to bring 
together: applied to men. 2. To raiſe, applied to war. 
This ſenſe, though Milton's, ſeems improper. 3. To 
raiſe : applied to money. el 
(.) He reſolved to finiſh the conqueſt of Ireland, and to 
that end /ewvied a mighty army. Dawes on Ireland. 
(2.) They live in hatred, enmity, and ſtrife, NP 
Among themſelves, and /ewy cruel wars. Milton. 
3.) Lewy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of war. 
| | | Numbers, - 
- Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould /zwvy upon his county ſuck a ſum. 
of money, yo. 4 wp Clarendon... 


Lze'vy. n. /. (from the verb.] 1. The act of raiſing money: 
were not brought 1 5 
aw. Bacon Henry VII. 


LEVFATHAN. . Imsb.] A water animal mentioned 


or men. 2. War raiſetn. | | 
(.) They have already contributed all their ſuperfluous hands, 
and every new /ewy they make muſt be at the expence of their 
farms and commerce. 1 Addifor's State of the Mar. 
(2.) Treaſon has done his worſt : nor ſteel, noi poiſon, 
Malice domeſtick, foreign /evy, nothing : 
Can touch him further ! - Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


LEWD. adj. {lzpede, Saxon.] 1. Lay; not clerical ; from. -. 


leod, people, It is ſometimes groſs ; ignorant. Oblolete,, 
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 L1ax. ». /. {from lie. 


18 L 
2. Wicked; bad; diſſolute. 3. Ludful; 
nous. Wi | 
(.) For eu men this book I writ. 
So theſe great clerks their little wiſdom ſhew : 
To mock the lewd, as learn'd in this as they, Davies. 
(2.) If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, either void of learn- 
ing, or leu in life, are all the reſt to be condemned ? _ 
: |  Whitgifte. 
Before they did oppreſs the people, only by colour of a /ewwd 
| cuſtom, they did afterwards uſe the ſame oppreſſions by warrant, 
| Davies on Ireland. 
(3.) He is not lolling on a de love bed, | | 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Then /e-wd Anchemolus he laid in duſt, | 
Who ſtain d his ſtepdame's bed with unpious luſt, 
Lz'wpLy. adv. ſtrom lewd. ] 
2. L ibidinouſly ; ſuſttully. | 
(.) A fort of naughty perſons /ewwdly bent, 


Ibioi- 


| Dryden. 


Have practis'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate. Shakeſp. 
(2.) He lov'd fair lady Eltred, /ewvdly lov'd, | 
Whoſe wanton pleaſures him too much did pleaſe, 
That quite his heart from Guendeline remov'd. Spenſer. 
So /ewdly dull his idle works appear, ; 
The wretched texts deſerve no comments here. Dryden. 


Lz“ wo vkss. . , {from leu! Luſtful licentiouſneis. 
Suffer no leauaneſs, nor indecent ſpeech, 

Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dryd. Juv. 
Damianus's letter to Nicholas is an authentick record of the 
lewwdneſſes committed under the reign of celibacy, Atterbury. 
Le'wpsTER. u. , [from lewd.] A lecher ; one given to 
criminal pleaſures. 

| Againſt ſuch /ewdfters, and their lechery, 
Thoſe that betray them do no treachery. Shakeſpeare. 
LE'WIS D'OR. n. . [French.] A golden French coin, in 
value twelve livres, now ſettled at ſeventeen ſhillings. 

g : „ 


 Lexico'crarnme K. u. 2 [AeZ1x0v and veα 5 lexicographe, 


French.] A writer of dictionaries; a harmleſs drudge, 
that buſies himſelf in tracing the original, and detailing the 
fignification of words. „ 
Commentators and /exicographers acquainted with the Syriac 
language, have given theſe hints in their writings on ſcripture. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Lexico'crarnHy. n. . [AE and yeaguw.] The art or 
aCtice of writing dictionaries. | | 
LEXICON. 2. /. DE.] A dictionary; a book teaching 
the ſignification of words. | | 
Though a linguiſt ſhould pride himſelf to have all the tongues 


that Babel cleft the world into, | 
the ſolid things in them as well as the words and icons, 
yet he were nothing ſe much to be efteemed a le 


Milton. 


Ley. n. , Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Saxon leaz, a 


field or paſture, by the uſual melting of the letter x or g. 
| _ Gibſon's Camden, 


LIABLE. adj. [liable, from lier, old French. ] Obnoxious; 


not exempt ; ſubject: with 70. 
But what is ſtrength without a double ſhare 
Of wiſdom? vaſt, unwieldy, burthenſome, 
Proudly ſecure, yet fable to fall | | | 
By weakeſt ſubtleties. - Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The Engliſh boaſt of Spenſer and Milton, who neither of 
them wanted genius or learning; and yet both of them are 
liable to many cenſures. Takes 
This or any other ſcheme, coming from a private hand, 
might be liable to many defects. | Sault. 
This word would analogically be 
lier; but this orthography has prevailed, and the con- 


venience of diſtinction from lier, he who lies down, is 


ſufficient to confirm it.] One who tells falſehood ; one who. 


wants veracity. _ „ 


98 Biſhop Sreſhead. 


1. Wickedly; naughtily. 


yet if he had not ſtudied 


| ed man 
as any yeoman - competently wiſe in his mother dialect only. 


Dryden's Fuvenal. 


4 z . 
Vo 


Sbe's like a har, r e e 
Twas I chat kill'd her. Shaleſp. Othells, 
He approves the common iar, fame, 75 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 
I do not reject his obſervation as untrue, much leſs condemn 
the perſon himſelf as a liar, whenſoever it ſeems to be contra- 


4 
' 


dicted . a p Boyle. 
Thy better foul abhors a /ar's part, | 
Wiſe is thy voice, and noble is thy heart, Pope's Odyſſey. 
Liar. adj, 1. Mingled roan. Markham. 2. Liard in 


Scotland denotes-gray-baired ; as, he's a /iard old man. 
LiBa'tion. n. / [/ibatio, Latin.) 1. The act of pouring 


wine on the rn in honour of ſome deity. 2. The 


wine ſo poured. re 

(1.) In digging new earth pour in ſome wine, that the va- 

ur of the earth and wine may comfort the ſpirits, provided it 
not taken for a heathen aeriice, or libation to the earth. 

1 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

(2.) They had no other crime to object againſt the Chriſtians, 

but that they did not offer up /ibations, and the ſmoke of ſacri- 

fices, to dead men.  - Stillingfleet on Rom. Idolatry. 

The goblet then ſhe took, with nectar crown'd, 
Sprinkling the firſt /bations on the ground. Dryden's Mn. 


LY 
- 


Li'szarD. . /. [liebard, German; lopardus, Lat.] A 


leopard. 
Make the /ibbard ſtern, | 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 
: | Spenſer”'s Fairy Ryeen, 
The /bbard and the tiger, as the mole - 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw. | 
The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſembled to a /ib- 


bard's ſkin, the diftance of whoſe ſpots repreſent the diſperſe- 


neſs of habitations, or towns of Africk. Brerewood. 


LI BEL. . . [libellus, Latin; libelle, French.] 
ſatire; defamatory writing ; a lampoon. 2. In the 
civil law.] A declaration or charge in writing againſt a 
perſon exhibited in court. 75 | 
(.) Are we reproached for the name of Chriſt? that ig- 
nominy ſerves but to advance our future glory; every ſuch liket 
here becomes panegyrick there. Decay of Piety, 
Good heay'n ! that ſots and knaves ſhould be fo vain, 
To wiſh their-vile reſemblance may remain ! 
And ſtand recorded, at their own requeſt, 


To future days, a libel or a jeſt. Dryden. 


ToL1BEL. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſpread defamation; 


written or printed: it is now commonly uſed as an active 
verb, without the propoſition again. | 
Sweet ſcrauls to 4 about the ſtreets of Rome: 


What's this but Hibelling againſt the ſenate? Shakeſp. 

He, like a privileg'd ſpy, whom nothing can SE Rs 

Diſcredit, libels now gainſt each great man, + Donne. 
ToLrsBEL. v. a, Jo ſatiriſe; to lampoon. | 


Is the peerage of England diſhonoured when a peer ſuffers 
for his treaſon ? If he be /ibelled, or any way defamed, he 


has his ſcandalum magnatum to puniſh the offender. Dryden. 
But what ſo pure which envious tongues will ſpare ? 
Some wicked wits have libelled all the fair. Pofe. 


.Lr'BELLER. n. / [from libel.) A defamer by writing; a 


lampooner. | 
Our common /ibellers are as free from the imputation of wit, 
as of morality. 0 Dryden's Ju. 
The ſquibs are thoſe who, in the common phraſe, are called 
libellers and lampooners. ; : Tatter, 
The common #Hibellers, in their invectives, tax the church 
with an inſatiable deſire of power and wealth, equally common 
to all bodies of men. Cr Es Swi, 
Li'BzLLOuUs. adj. [from libel.] Defamatory. X 
It was the moſt malicious ſurmiſe that had ever been brewed, 
howſoever countenanced by a hbellous pamphlet. 
Li'BERAL. adj. liber bis, Latin; liberal, French.] 1. 
Not mean; not low in birth; not low in mind. 2. Be- 
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coming a gentleman, 3. Munificent ; generous; bounti- 
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0 before the perfſon. 
* (3+) Her — was Mercy, well known over all, 
To be both gracious and eke Aberal. Sfenſ. Fa. Queen. 
2 Sparing would ſhew a worſe fin that ill doctrine. 
Men of his way ſhould be moſt {beral, 
They re ſet here for examples. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
| Needs muſt the pow'r 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 
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= 3 As liberal and free, as infinite. Milton, 
1 The Aberal are ſecure alone; | | 
1 For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. 


== Granville. 
= (4.) There is no art better than to be Aheral of Pow and 
commendation to others, in that wherein a man's ſelf hath any 
perfection. | 3 Bacon's Eſſays. 
Several clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of obſcure terms, 
are, in their ſermons, very kberal of all thoſe which they find 
in eccleſiaſtical writers, as if it were our duty to ON . 
| ut. 
LiBtRA'LITY. 1. / [liberalitas, Latin; Eberalite, French. ] 
Munificence; bounty; generoſity; .generous profuſion. 
Why ſhould he deſpair, that knows to court 


tifully ; largely. 2. Not meanly ; magnanimouſly. 
(1.) If any of you lack wiſdom, let him alk of God, that 
giveth to all men pat and upbraideth not, James, i. 5. 
L1BERTINE. n. , [libertin, French.] 1. One unconfined; 
one at liberty. 2. One who lives without reſtraint or law. 
3. One who pays no regard fo the precepts of religion. 4. 
{ln law; /ibertinus, Latin.] A freedman ; or rather, the 
ſon of a freedman. | | | 
(1.) — When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd liber tine, is ſtill ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences, Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
(2.) Man, the lawleſs /bertine, may rove 
Free and unqueſtion'd. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Want of power is the only bound that a Aber tine puts to his 


views upon any of the ſex. NE Clariſſa. 
(3.) They ſay this town is full of couzenage, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like 4bertines of fin. Shaleſp. 


dience. 
(4.) Some perſons are forbidden to be accuſers on the ſcore of 
their ſex, as women: others on the ſcorn of their age, as pu- 
pils and infants; others on the ſcore of their condition, as Iiber- 
tines againſt their patrons. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
LiBERTINE. adj. [libertin, French.) Licentious ; irteli- 
gious. | | 
| There are men that marry not, but chuſe rather a liber tine 
and impure fiugle life, than to be yoked in marriage. 
| "BY Bacon. 
Might not the queen make diligent enquiry, if any perſon 
about her ſhould happen to be of /iber tine principles or morals. 
Surft's Projett for Advancement of Religion. 


tiouſneſs of opinions and practice. | 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed all at once, 
and a ſpirit of liberty and libertiniſm, of infidelity and profane- 
neſs, ſtarted up in the room of it. Atterbur 's SErMOns. 
Li'vexty. n. /. [/iberte, French; libertas, atin.] 1. 
Freedom, as oppoſed to ſlavery, 2. Exemption from ty- 
ranny or inordinate government. 3. Freedom, as oppoſed 


| —  Chule his condition. 6. Leave; permiſſion, -- 


* ; # * 


ful; not parſimonious, 4. It bas of before the thing, and 


+ With words, fair looks and #berality 2? Shakeſp. 
— Such moderation with thy bounty join, | 
g- 4 That thou may'ſt nothing give that is not thine ; 

= That 4berality is but caſt away, 

8 Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. Denham. 
Lr RALI v. adv. [from liberal.] 1. Bounteouſly ; boun- 


That word may be applied to ſome few 4bertines in the au- 
s Colliers View of the Stage. 


Li'zexTINISM, n. , [from ibertine.] Irreligion ; licen- 


to neceſſity. 4. Privilege; exemption 3 immunity. 5. 
Relaxation of reſtraint : as, he ſees himſelf at liberty to 


*. 


in 
(. My maſter knows of your being here, and hath threaten- 
ed to put me into everlaſting /berty, if I tell you of it; for 
he ſwears, he'll turn me away. | / Shakeſp. 

O ey thou noddefs, heav*nly bright! | 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight, 
Eternal pleafure in thy preſence: reign. - 

(2.) ———— Juftly thou abhorr'ſ 
The fon, who on the quiet ſtate of man, 
Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 
Rational //berty ; yet know withal, | 
Since thy original lapſe, true /i>er ty # | 
Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells. Milton, 
(3-) Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or forbear, any 

particular action, according to the determination, or thought 
of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the _ 
| | | ke. 

As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in the thoughts 

of our minds: where any one is ſuch, that we have power to 
take it up, or lay it by, according to the preference of the mind, 
there we are at /berty. | „ 
(A.) His majeſty gave not an intire country to any, much 
leſs did he grant jura regalia, or any extraordinary Liber ties. 

| | Dawvies, 

(5-) Licenſe they mean, when they cry /iberfy. Milton. 

66.) I ſhall take the liberty to conſider a third ground, which, 


— 


with ſome men, has the ſame authority. Locke. 
_ u adj. [libidinoſus, Latin.] Lewd ; luſt- 
None revolt from the faith; becauſe they muſt not look upon 
a woman to luſt after her, but -becauſe they are much more 
reſtrained from the perpetration of their luſts. If wanton 
glances and /ibi4inous thoughts had been permitted by the goſ- 
pel, they would have apoltatized nevertheleſs. - Bentley. 
Lini'DivousLy, adv. [from Hibidinous.] Lewdly ; luſt- 
RR... | 
L1'BRAL. adj, [libralis, Latin.} Of a pound weight. Dic. 
LI BRA RIAN. u. . [/ibrarjus, Latin] 1. One who has 
the care of a library. 2. One who tranſcribes or copies 
books. Se oy 
(2.) Charybdis thrice ſwallows, and thrice refunds, the 
waves : this muſt be underſtood of regular tides. There are 
indeed but two tides in a day, but this is the error of the ib. a- 
rians. | | Broome s Notes on the Odyſſey. 
LIBRARY. n. , [librarie, French.] A large collection of 
books, publick or private. . | 
Then as they gan his library to view, 
And antique regiſters for to aviſe, 
There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe 8 
An ancient book, hight Briton's monuments. Fa. Queen. 
LI have given you the 4brary of a painter, and a catalogue of 
ſuch books as he ought to read.  Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


To LiinraTE.. v. a." [/ibro, Latin.] To poiſe; to ba- 
lance ; to hold in equipoiſe. | 
Lisra'TION. 7. J. [libratio, Latin; /ibration, French.] 
1. The ſtate of being balanced. 2. [In aftronomy.] Li- 
bration is the balancing motion or trepidation in the firma- 
ment, whereby the declination of the fun, and the lati- 
tude of the ſtars, change from time to time. Aſtrono- 
mers likewiſe aſcribe to the moon a /ibratory motion, or 
motion of trepidation, which they pretend is from eaſt to 
weſt, and from north to ſouth, becauſe that, at full moon, 
they ſometimes diſcover parts of her diſk which are nor 
diſcovered at other times. Theſe kinds are called, the one 
a libration in longitude, and the other a /ibration in lati- 
tude. Beſides this, there is a third kind, which they call 
an apparent /ibration, and which conſiſts in this, that when 
the moon 1s at her greateſt elongation from the ſouth, her 
axis being then almoſt perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptick, the ſun muſt enlighten towards the north pole of 
the moon ſome parts which ke did not before, and that, 
on the contrary, ſome paits of thoſe which he entightened 
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towards the oppoſite pole are obſcured ; and this produces 
the ſame effect which the 1;Fration in latitude does. 
ö n Dia. Trew. 
(r.) This is what may be ſaid of the balance, and the {ibra- 


tien, of the body. 

— -— Their pinions ſtill 
In looſe A brations ſtretch'd, to truſt the void : 
T rembling refuſe. | Thomſon's Spring . 
(2.) Thoſe planets which move upon their axis, do not all 
make intire revolutions ; for the moon maketh only a kind of 
libration, or a reciprocated motion on her own axis. Grew. 
Lisnrarory. adj. [from libro, Lat.] Balancing; playing 

like a balance. | | 


Lice, the plural of /ouſe. © 


Red bliſters riſing on their pps appear, 
And flaming carbuncles, and noiſome ſweat, 
And clammy dews, that loathſome lice beget ; i 
Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. Dryden's Virgil. 


LICEBAN E. A. . {lice and bane.) A plant. 


LI'CENSE. ». / [licentia, Latin; licence, French.] 1. 

Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal and neceſſary re- 
ſtraint. 2. A grant of permiſſion, 3. Liberty; permiſ- 
ſion. „ 


(1.) Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular /cence is indeed 


the many- headed tyranny, prevailed with the reſt to make Mu- 
ſidorus their chief. Sidney. 
——— Taunt my faults N 
With ſuch full /icence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. d 
They baul for freedom in their ſenſeleſs moods, 
And ſtill revolt when truth would ſet them free; 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty, 
The privilege that ancient poets claim, | 
Now turn'd to kcenſe by too juſt a name. Roſcommon. 
Though this be a ſtate of liberty, yet it is not a ſtate of licence; 
though man, in that ſtate, have an uncontroulable liberty to 
diſpoſe of his perſon or poſſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to de- 
ſtroy himſelf. | 8 Locke. 
( 2.) They ſent ſome to bring them a kcence from the ſenate. 


| Judith, xi. 14. 
Thoſe few abſtract names that the ſchools forged, and put 


into the mouths of their ſcholars, could never yet get admit- 
tance into common uſe, or obtain the cence of publick appro- 


bation. | | Locke. 
We procured a /icence of the duke of Parma to enter the 
theatre and gallery. Addiſon on Italy. 


(3+) It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man 
to die, before that he which is accuſed have the accuſers face to 


face, and have Aicence to anſwer for himſelf. . 


70 LICE NSE. v. a. [licencier, French.] 1. To permit by 


a legal grant. 2. To diſmiſs; to ſend away. Not in uſe; 
(1. —— Wit's Titans bray'd the ſkies, 
And the preſs groan'd with /icens'd blaſphemies. Pope. 
(2.) He would play well, and willingly, at ſome games of 
greateſt attention, which ſhewed, that when he liſted he could 
licenſe his thoughts. 5 
Li'cENSE R. 2. /. [from /icenſe.] A granter of permiſſion; 
commonly a tool of power. . : 
Lice'NnTIATE. . .. [licentiatus, low Latin.) 1. A man 
who uſes licenſe, Not in uſe. 2. A degree in Spaniſh 
_ univerſities. „ | 
(1.) The /icentiates ſomewhat licentiouſly, leſt they ſhould 
prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon themſelves for doubling 
or rejecting a letter, if the ſenſe fall aptly. Camaen. 
(2.) A man might, after that time, ſue for the degree of a 
licentiate or maſter in this faculty. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ToLice'NTIATE. v. a. [licencier, French.] To permit; 
to encourage by licenſe. | 
We may not hazard either the ſtifling of generous inclina- 
tions, or the /icentiating of any thing that is coarſe. 


. Unreſirained by law or morality. - 2, Preſumptuous 3 
— 8 3 


Dryden Du Fr e ſnoy. d 


Shaleſſeare's Ant. and Cleo atra. 


Milton. 


Wotton. 


I ö . L'Eflrange. : 
Lice/nTiovs. *.-/. [licencieux, French; licentioſus, Lat.]. 


pl 


I..) Later ride, like corn-fed ſteed, 26” 
Abus d her fn N and fat ſwoln encreaſe, | EE, 
' To all Acenfious luſt, and gan exceed 1 1 
The meaſure of her mean, and natural firſt need. Fa. 2. 
How would it touch thee to the quick, | 
Should'ſ thou but hear I were /icentious 2 
And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 


With ruftan luſt ſhould be contaminate ? Shakeſp. 
(2.) The Tyber, whoſe #centious waves, 
So often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, 
Now runs a ſmooth and inoffenſive courſe. Roſcommon. 


Lice 'nTiousLy. adv. [from licent ious.] With too much 
liberty; without juſt reſtraint. | 
The licentiates ſomewhat licentiouſiy, will pardon themſelves, 
. | Camden Remains. 
Lice'sTiousNess. . , [from /icentious.] Boundleſs 
liberty; contempt of juſt reſtraint. | 8 
One error is ſo fruitful, as it begetteth a thouſand children, 
if the /icentiouſneſs thereof be not timely reſtrained. KRaleigh. 
This cuſtom has been always looked upon, by the wiſeſt. 
men, as an effect of /icentiouſneſs, and not of liberty, Swift. 
During the greateſt /icentzoujneſs of the preſs, the character 
of the queen was inſulted. p Swift. 


Lich. 2. J. [lice, Saxon.] A dead carcaſs ; whence /ich- 


wake, the time or act of watching by the dead; /ichgate, 
the gate through which the dead are carried to the grave ; 
Lichfield, the held of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, ſo 
named from martyred chriſtians. Salve magna. parens, 
Lichwake is ſtill retained in Scotland in the fame ſenſe. _ 
Liicnuowr.. n.f. [lich and ewl.) A fort of owl, by the 
vulgar ſuppoſed to foretell death. | 
Jo Lick. v. @. [licean, Saxon; lecken, Dutch.] 1. To 
paſs over with the tongue. 2. To lap; to take in by the 
tongue. 3. 70 LI CR up. To devour. | 
1:) ZEſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe-goat, ' 
both which he uſed much in his cures ; the firſt for Acting all 
ulcerated wounds, and the goat's milk - for the diſeaſes of the 
ſtomach and lungs. Temple. 
A bear's a ſavage beaſt; 5 | | 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has 4ck'd it into ſhape and frame. 
| He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, - _ 
And ichs the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
I have ſeen an antiquary ic an old coin, among other trials, 


Hudibr as. 


to diſtinguiſh the age of it by its taſte, Addiſon. 
(2.) At once pluck out 3 | 
The multitudinous tongue; but let them not /ick 
The ſweet which is their poiſon. Shakefp. Coridlanus. 


(4+) Now ſhall this company ict up all that are round about 
us, as the ox /cketh up the graſs. | Numb. xxii. 4. 
When luxury has Act d up all thy pelf, | 
Curs'd by thy neighbours, thy truſtees, thyſelf: 
Think how poſterity will treat thy name.  Pofe's Horace, 
Lick. u. /. [from the verb.] A blow; rough uſage : a 
low word, e 
He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, and gave me 
a lict acroſs the face. 3 Dryden. 
Lick ERISH. N adj. [liccena, a glutton, Saxon. This 
Li'ckeRoOvus. ; ſeems to be the proper way of ſpelling 
the word, which has no affinity -with /zguor, but with 
like.) 1. Nice in the choice of food. 2. Eager ; greedy 
to ſwallow ; eager not with hunger but guſt. 3. Nice; 
delicate; tempting the appetite. This ſenſe I doubt. 
(1.) Voluptuous men ſacrifice all ſubſtantial ſatisfaction to 


a 4quoriſh palate. | L*Efirange. 
(. 2.) It is never tongue-tied, where fit commendation, where- 
of womankind is fo Icteriſb, is offered unto it. Sidney. 


Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know | 
That it was love that ſhin'd in ſhining maid ; OED 
But Aich cus, poiſon'd, fain to her would go, Sidney. 
Certain rare manuſcripts, ſought in the moſt remote parts by 
Erpenius, the moſt excellent linguiſt, had been left to Nis wi 
dow, and were upon ſale to the jeſuits, Agquor iſb chapmen of all 
ſuch Wäre. | g | MW orten, 
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e. . / [ie, French.] Any thing impregnated with 


ir. . / [lize, Saxon.] 1. A criminal falſehood. 


_ :7cr08. „ / [Latin] A beadis that attended the car 


A 


by that they would ſack the blood as it run from the dying man. 
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His body, deſtin'd to that living grave: 
The /iquarifh hag iejefts the palf with Ren, 


And nothing but the man would ſerve her turn. Dryden. . 


In ſome provinces they were ſo #quoriſh after man's fleſh, 


Locke, 


(3:) Would'ſ thou ſeek again to trap me here | 
| Milton. 


Wich Acteriſbh baits, fit to enſnare a brute ? 


palate. 


Licorice. . F [Aung liquoricia, Italian. ] A root 


of ſweet taſte. Liquorice root is long and ſlender, exter- 
nally of a duſky reddiſh brown, but within of a fine yel- 
low, full of juice, and of a taſte ſweeter than ſugar ; jt 
grows wild in many parts of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. The inſpiſſated juice of this root is brought 
to us from Spain and Holland; from the firſt of which 


places it obtained the name of Spaniſh juice. 2 
Hlills Materia Medica. 


ſuls to apprehend or puniſh criminals, 


— Saucy /iflors  _ NS | 
Will catch at us like trumpets. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Proconſuls to their provinces © : 


Haſting, or on return, in robes of ſtate, 


Licors and rods the enſigns of their power. Milton, 
Democritus could feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 

His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt em ake; * 

Though in his country-town no lors were, | 

Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. Dryden's Juvenal. 


n. /. [ Pls, Saxon 3 lied, German.) 21 A cover by 


that, when we ſleep or wink, is dra wn over the eye. 
(.) Hope, inſtead of flying. off; with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe 


to the id of the cup, that it was ſhut down upon her. Addiſon. 


(2. ) Do not tor ever with thy veiled Ide, 
Seek for thy noble father in the duſt. | 
Our eyes have Id, our ears ſtill ope we keep, Davies. 
That eye dropp'd ſenſe diftin& and clear, | 
As any muſe's tongue could ſpeak ; 
When from its Id a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 
e rod of Hermes 
To fleep could mortal eye- Idi fix, 
And drive departed fouls to Styx: 
That rod was juſt a type of Sid's, 
Which o'er a Britiſh ſenate's 44s 
Could ſcatter opium full as well, 
And drive as many ſouls to hell. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


P rior o 


Swift, 


lome other body i 
Chamber-/7e breeds fleas like a loach. Shakeſp. 
All liquid things concocted by heat become yellow ; as, Se, 
wort, Se. Peacham on Drawing. 
2. A 
charge of falſehood: to give the lie, is a formulary phraſe. - 
3. A fiction. This ſenls is ludicrous. EET Hate © 
(1.) — Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ; with my ſword . 
I'll prove the Jie thou ſpeak ſt. Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
A /ye is properly an outward fignification of ſomething con- 


as, ſoap or ſalt. 


trary to, or at leaſt beſide, the inward ſenſe of the mind ; fo 


that when one thing is ſi 


ified or expreſſed, and the ſame thing 
not meant or intended, | | 


t is properly a ſye. South, 


ighted with a 
Dryden. 
When I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is not true, and 
I ſay to him, This is not true, or this is falſe, I only convey to 
hm the naked idea of his error; this is the primary idea: but 
if 1 ſay it is a fie, the word lie carries alſo a ſecondary idea; 

for it implies both the falſhood of the ſpeech, and my reproach: - 

and cenſure of the ſpeaker, * Watts's Legit. | 


will; and the underſtanding can no more 


[from** lickeriſh.) Niceneſs of 


7e LIE. b. u. [leogan, Saxon; liegen, Dutch.] 
- utter criminal falſehood. 


Saxon; liggen, Dutch.] 


reſpect to ew. e 
11. To be troubleſome or tedious. 
imputed. | 
that ſhuts down over a veſſel; any ſtopple that in a ſtate of concealment. 15. To be in priſon. 16. To 


covers the mouth, but not enters it. 2. The membrane 


| down. To reſt; to go into a ſtate of repoſe. 


ood is of our 
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.) That he ſhall ye heavy on my word, 


That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge; 


Till thou the lie giver, - and that Ze, reſt | 


In earth as quiet as thy father's ſkull.  -Shateſp. Richard II. 

It is a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that whole nations of men 
ſhould unanimouſly give the lie to what, by the moſt invincible 
evidence, every one of them knew to be true. 8 
Men will give their own experience the ſye, rather than ad- 
mit of any thing difagreeing with theft tenets. Locke, 
3.) The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a He. _ 

I, 10 
2. To exhibit falſe repreſenta- 
. tion. "4 7-73 
(x.) I know. not where he lodges; and for me to deviſe a 
lodging, and ſay, He lies here, or he lies there, were to ie in 


mine own throat, + Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


If a foul ye unto his neighbour in that which was delivered 


him to keep, he ſhall reſtore. Lev. 

Should I /ye againſt my right? Fob, xxxiv. 6. 
(2.) Inform us, will the emp'ror treat? 2 

Or do the prints and paper lie. Swift. 


To LIE. v. n. pret. I lay; I have lain or lien, [liexan, 
1. To reſt horizontally, or with 


very great inclination againſt ſomething elle. 2, To teſt; 
to preſs upon. 3. To be repoſited in the grave. 4. To 
be in a ſtate of decumbiture. 5. To paſs the time of 
ſleep. 6. To be- laid up or repoſited. 7. To remain 
fixed. 8. To reſide. 9. To be placed or fituared, with 

2 10. To preſs upon afflictively. 
12. To be judicially 
14. To be 


13. To be in any particular ſtate. 


be in a bad ſtate. 17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed 
ſtate. 18. To conſiſt. 19. To be in the power; to be- 


long to. 20. To be valid in a court of judicature: as, 


an action /eth againſt one. 21. To coſt; as, it lies me in 
more money. 22. 7 LIE at, To importune; to teaze. 


23. 70 LIE by, Toreſt; to remain Rill. 24. To LIE 
25. To 


Lie down, To fink into the grave. 26. 70 LIE ix. 
Jo be in childbed. 27. To LIE under. To be ſubject 


to ; to be oppreſſed by. 28. To LIE upon. To become 
the matter of obligation or duty. 29. To Liz with. To 
converſe in bed. 30. It may be obſerved of this word in 


| general, that it commonly implies ſomething of ſluggiſh- 


. 


neſs, 
ravity or permanency of condition, applied to things. 
i (2. Death lies on - like an untimely thow'r ; | 
Upon the eeteſt flow'r of all the field. Shaheſp. 
Lie heavy on him, earth, for he = 4 ö 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. . Epitaph en Vanbrugh, 
- (3+) All the kings of the nations Fe in glory, every ane in 
his own houſe. | | | Iſa. xiv. 18. 
I will Ze with my fathers, and thou ſhalt: carry me out of 
Egypt, and bury-me in your burying place. Gen. xlvii. 30. 
(4. ) How many good young princes would do ſo; their fa- 
thers zying ſo ſick as yours at this time is? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
My little daughter lieth at the point of death; I pray thee 
come and lay thy hands on her, that the may be healed. Ma. 
(5. — —— The watchful traveller, 8 


That by the moon's miſtaken light did riſe, 78 
Lay down again, and clos'd his weary eyes. Dryden. 
Forlorn he muſt, and perſecuted flies; . 
Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern Be. | Fred's 
(6.) I have ſeen where copperas is made great variety of 


them, divers of which I have yet lying by me. # Boyle. 
(7-) The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with 


us, the recovering of Jamaica, for that has ever lien at their 


hearts, N T- e FS aa; 10 ri Fo Temple. 

(8.) If thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? and if 

thou doęſt not well, fin ſieth at the door. (658! 1: 2.7%. GRE .. 

"Iv Er ea where there lay no way, ' Wiſam, 
* 4 | Sep | 8 


” 


Locke. 


ination, or ſteadineſs, applied to perſons; and ſome - 


* 
F * 


* 
. 


obſcurity, and has 


one by one they are all torn to pieces. 


Trͤbere es our way, and that our paſſage home. 
Envy ties between beings equal in nature, 


advantageouſly that way, 
I would recommend the ſtudies of knowledge to the female 


; (''F , ; 2 
* 2 7h 1 j 2 * 5 


. — 1 ] oo 
To thoſe happy climes that M 
Where day never ſhuts his eye. Wilton. 

Dryden, 


15 K og ee + | ay ade gg meat 4 
The buſineſs of a tutor, ri oyed, lies out of thjhe 
road. * 9 Locke black tion, 


What lies beyond our poſitive idea 


Idea. | | wt 3% Locke. 
 (10.) Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou haſt afflicted 
me with all thy waves: | Palms. 
He that commits a fin ſhall find 
The preſſing guilt ie heavy on his mind, 
Though bribes or favour ſhall aſſert his cauſe, Creech. 


 Shew the power of religion, in abating that particular an- 
iſh which ſeems to lie ſo heavy on Leonora. Addiſon. 


(. 1.) Suppoſe kings, beſides the entertainment of luxury, 
ſhould have jpent their time, at leaſt what lay upon their hands, 


in chemiſtry, it cannot be denied but princes may paſs their time 
Temp le. 


world, that they may not be at a loſs how to employ thoſe hours 
that lie upon their hands. Addiſon's Guardian. 
(12.) If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I 


- would turn her looſe to him; and what he gets more of her than 


ſharp words, let it le on my head. Shakefp. 
(13.) If money go before, all _ do lie open. Shakeſp. 
The highways Jie waſte, the wayfaring man ceaſetn. Iſa. 
The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt and Jie ſtill. Exod. 


Do not think that the knowledge of any particular ſubject 
cannot be improved, merely becauſe it has lain without im- 
provement. Watts Improvement of the Mind. 

(14.) Many things in them He concealed to us, which they 
who were concerned underſtood at' firſt fight. 
15.) Your impriſonment ſhall not be long; 
I will deliver you, or elſe lie for you. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
( 6.) Why will you ie pining and pinching yourſelf in ſuch 
a loneſome, ſtarving courſe of life ? L*Eftrange's Fables. 
The generality of mankind /ie pecking at one another, till 
L*Eflrange”'s Fables. 
Are the gods to do your drudgery, and you /ie bellowing 
with your ce in your mouth ? L'Eflrange”s Fables. 
17.) To ſee a hated perſon ſuperior, and to lie under the 
anguiſh of a diſadvantage, is far enough from diverſion. Collier. 
It is but a very fmall comfort, that a plain man, lying under 
a ſharp fit of the ſtone for a week, receives from this fine ſen- 
_ | Tillotſon's Sermons. 
As a man ſhould always be upon his guard againſ the vices 
to which he is moſt expoſed, ſo we Would take a more than or- 
dinary care not to ie at the mercy of the weather in our moral 
conduct. = Addi ſoꝛ's Freebolder, 

The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, and collected 
from a moſt miſerable race of farmers, at whoſe mercy every 
miniſter lies to be defrauded. Swift. 

(18.) The image of it gives me content already; and I truſt 
it will grow to a moſt proſperous perfection. | 

— It lies much in your holding up. | Shakeſp. 

He that thinks that diverſion may not lie in hard labour, for- 
gets the early riſing, and hard riding of huntſmen. . Locke. 


- * (19.) Do'ſ thou endeayour, as much as in thee jeg, to pre- 


ſerve the lives of all men ? Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
He ſhews himſelf very malicious if he knows I deſerve cre- 
dit, and yet goes about to blaft it, as much as in him /zes. 


Stillingfleet on Idolatry, 


Mars is the warrior's god; in him it lies 
On whom he favours to confer the prize, 
(23.) Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the fea, _ 
Hung their heads, and then /ay by ; 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 620-0 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die.  Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(24.) The . ard ſhall ie down with the kid, Iſa. xi. 6, 
The needy ſhall Jie down in ſafety. Ia. xiv, 30. 


Dryden. 


though unequal in 


towards infinity, lie, in 
the undeterminate confuſion of a 5 gary * 


LIET. a 


Lathe. * 


to the ſame ſubjection? 


LIE 


(2 5.) His bones are full of the fn of his youth; which ſhall 
10 with him in the duſt. N Job, xx. 72 
( 26.) As for all other good women that love to do but little 


work, how. handſome it is to Le ia and ſleep, or to louſe them- 


ſelves in the ſun -ſhine, they that have been but a while in Ire 
land can well witnefſs. | | Sfenſer on Treland, 
You confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. Come; you mult © 
go viſit the lady that /es in.  Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 

She had Jain in, and her right breaſt had been àpoſtemated. 


TS. | | - Wijeman's Surgery, 
The doctor has practiſed both by ſea and land, and - there. 
fore cures the green ſickneſs and 4s in. Sredlator, 


When Florimel deſign'd to Je privately in; | 

She choſe with ſuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 
That her nurſe, nay her Wiwi, ſcarce heard her once 
"1 ſqueal. SE, | P) tor. 
Hyſterical affections are contracted by accidents in /ying in, 
18 Arbuthnot on Diet. 
( 27.) A generous perſon will Ie under a great diſadvantage. 
| | Smatridge's Sermons, 
This miſtake never ought to be imputed to Dryden, but to 
thoſe who ſuffered fo noble a genius to He under. neceſſity. Poe. 
Europe lay then under a deep lethargy, and was no other- 
wiſe to be reſcued but by one that would cry mightily. Arterb. 
(28.) Theſe are not places merely of favour, the charge of 


| ſouls lies upon them; the greateſt account whereof will be re- 


quired at their hands. Bacon Advice to Villiers, 
It ſhould ie uon him ta make out how matter, by undi- 

refed motion, could at firſt neceſſarily fall, without ever erring 

or miſcarrying, into ſuch a curious formation of human bo- 

dies. | Bentley's Sermons, 

( (29g.) ———— Pardon me, Baſſanio, 

For * this ring ſhe lay with me. Shakeſfeare. ' 

j. [leop, Saxon; lief, Dutch.) Dear; beloved. 

Obſolete. | | | 

My liefeft lord, the thus beguiled had, 

For he was fleſh; all fleſh doth-frailty breed. 

| | You, with the reſt, | 

Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head 

And with your beſt endeayour have ſtirr*d up <7 | 

My liefeft liege to be mine enemy. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Fa. 24. 


LIE. adv. Willingly : now uſed only in familiar ſpeech. 


If I could ſpeak fo wiſely under an arreſt, I would ſend for 
certain of my creditors ; and yet to ſay the truth, IJ had as Hef 
have the foppery of freedom, as the morality of impriſonment. 
45 Shakeſj . Meaſure jor Meaſure. 


LIEOGE. adi. [lige, French; ligio, Italian; hgius, low 


Latin.] 1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure ; ſubject: 
whence /iegeman for ſubject. 2. Sovereign. [| This ſigni- 
fication ſeems to have accidentally riſen from the former, 
the lord of /iege men, being by miſtake called /rege lord.] 


( 2.) Did not the whole realm acknowledge Henty for their 
king and liege lord? _ LE | Spenſer, 
— My lady liege, faid he, a | 
What all your ſex deſire is ſovereignty. Dryden. 


So much of it as is founded on the law of nature, may be 
ſtiled natural religion; that is to ſay, a devotedneſs unto God 


our Aiege lord, fo as to act in all things according to his will. 


Grew's Coſmology. 


LIE GE. u. / Sovereign; ſuperiour lord: ſcarcely in uſe. 


O pardon me, my liege] but for my tears 


I had foreftall'd this deer and deep rebuke. 'Shakeſp. 
The other part reſerv'd I by conſent, _ 2 
For that my ſovereign liege was in my debt. Shakeſp« 
The natives, dubious whom | | | 

They muſt obey, in confternation wait 3 
Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. Phillips. 


L1's6EMAN., . . [from liege and man.] A ſubject: not 


in uſe. 1 £3 13 $27 9 It 
This Zegeman gan to wax more bold, 
And when he felt the folly of his lord, | * 
In his own kind, he gan himſelf unfold. Fairy Queen, 

Sith then the anceſtors of thoſe that now live, yielded them- 


ſelves then ſubjects and liegemen, ſhall" it not tye their children 


Stand, ho! e 
Friends to this ground, and egemen to the Dane. hal. 


Li'=czr. n. /. l(mote proper iegier, or ledger.) A reſi- 
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dent ambaſſadour. 
yu 2 His paſſions and his fears 


Lie fegers for you in his breaſt, and there 
Negotiate your affairs. 
LIE v, the participle of lie. . 
One of the people might lightly have Zen with thy wife. 

1188 | Gen, xxvi. 10. 


Denhan's Sophy. 


 LienT#E RICK. 42%. [from lientery.] Pertaining to a lien- 


tery. oh 1 d A n 5 

There are many medicinal preparations of iron, but none 
equal to the tincture made without acids; eſpecially in obſtruc- 
tions, and to ſtrengthen the tone of the parts; as in /zenterick 


and other like caſes. 
1 gut; lienterie, French. ] 


through the ſtomach and guts, as to be thrown out by 
ſtool with little or no alteration. a 
LI ER. n. from 20 /ie.] One that refts or lies down; or 


remains concealed. | 
There were /iers in ambuſh againſt him behind the city. 
| 8 : . Foſ. viii. 14. 
LIEU. n. , [French.] Place; room: it is only uſed with 
in : in lieu, inſtead. | 
God, of his great liberality, had determined, in lieu of man's 


endeavours, to beſtow the ſame by the rule of that juſtice which 


beſt heſeemeth him. ; Heoker. 
In lieu of ſuch an increaſe of dominions, it is our buſineſs to 


extend our trade, 


Lievs. adv. [See LIE F.] Willingly. 


LIEUTE/NANT. n. /. [lieutenant, French.) A deputy; 
one who acts by vicarious authority. 2. In war, one Who 


Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 

_ trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many of our 
players do, I had as /eve the town crier had ſpoke my lines. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Action is death to ſome ſort of people, and they would as eve 


hang as work. _ L'Eſtrange. 
LizUTE'NANCY. #. ſ. [/ieutenance, French; from /ieu- 


tenant.], 1. The office of a lieutenant. 2. The body of 


lieutenants. 


(1.) If ſuch tricks as theſe ſtrip; you out of your aeg 2 


it had been better you had not kiſſed your three fingers ſo oft. 
| RE Shakeſp. Othello, 


(2.) The lift of undiſputed maſters, is ; hardly ſo long as 
the liſt of the Heutenancy of our metropolis. 
| Felton on the Claſſicks. 


holds the next rank to a ſuperiour of any denomination ; as, 


a general has his lieutenant, generals, a colonel his lieu- 


tenant colonel, and a captain ſimply his /zeutenant. 
(1.) — Whither away ſo faſt? 
— No farther than the tower, g | 
We'll enter all together, 1 | | 
And in good time here the /eufenant comes. Shakeſp. 
I muſt put you in mind of the lords Heuterants, and deputy 
Feutenants, of the counties: their proper uſe is for ordering the 
the military affairs, in order to oppoſe an invaſion from abroad, 
or a rebellion or ſedition at home. 8 Bacon. 
Nilling, as it is conſidered in itſelf without all undue circum- 
ſtances, was never prohibited to the lawful magiſtrate, who is 
the vicegerent or Heutenant of God, from whom he derives his 
power of life and death: Bramball againft Hobbes. 
Bent by our new lieutenant, who in Rome, 
And ſince from me, has heard of your renown $6 | 
I come to offer peace. I Phillips*s Briton, 
(2.) It were meet that 
have formerly ſerved in that country, and been at leaſt Heute- 
nants there. eee | - + 1 Spenſer en Ireland. 
According to military ood, and the 


cuſtom the place was g 


* 


| Geitenant of the colonel's company might well pretend to the 


LIM 


© His Heutenant engagin 
beaten by Lyſander, Alcibia 


Grew's Muſeum. 
LizxnTERY. n. /. [from Azvv, Ive, ſmooth, and bisl, 
A particular looſe- 


neſs, or diarrhea, wherein the food paſſes ſo ſuddenly 


Quincy. 
of man. 


' a life paſt, 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Throu gh life's 


| 7 | 5 His greedy flames, and kindle liſ devouring fire. 
ſuch captains only were employed as g i 17 . 5 
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The earl of Eſſex was made Zeufentnt general of the army 


the moſt propular man of the kingdom, and the darling of the | 


Clarendon. 

— his poſitive orders, being 

es was again baniſhed,, Swift. 
Canſt thou ſo many gallant ſoldiers ſee, 

And captains and 4eutenants ſlight for me? 


ſword men. 


Gay. 


LIE UTE NANTSHIT. n. . [from lieutenant.] The rank 


or office of lieutenant. 


Lir E. u. / plural IIe. lipian, to live, Saxon.] 1. Union 


and co-operation of ſoul with body; vitality; animation, 
oppoſed to an inanimate flate. 2. Preſent ſtate; as diſ- 


tinct from other parts of human exiſtence. 3. Enjoyment, 


or poſſeſſion of exiſtence, as oppoſed to death. 4. Blood, 
the ſuppoſed vehicle of life. 5. Conduct; manner of 
living with reſpect to virtue or vice. 6. Condition; man- 
ner of living with reſpect to happineſs and miſery. 7. 
Continuance of our preſent ſtate: as, half his Jife was 
ſpent in ſtudy. 8. The living form : "oppoſed to copies. 9. 
Exact reſemblance: with to before it. 10. General ftate 
11. Common occurrences ; human affairs ; the 
courſe of things. 12. Living perſon. 13. Narrative of 
14. Spirit; briikneſs ; vivacity ; reſolution. 
15. Animal, animated exiſtence ; animal being. 16. Syſtem 
of animal nature. 17. Life is alſo uſed of vegetables, and 
whatever grows and decays. | 
(1). On thy Ae no more. 
— My life I never held but as a pawn 


'To wage againſt thy foes. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
She ſhews a body rather than a Ae, . 
A ſtatue than a breather. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Let the waters bring forth ' abundantly the moving creature 
that hath Ae. | | | Gen, i. 20, 
The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in nothing but a 
participation of the ſame continued fe, by conſtantly fleeting 
particles of matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame or- 
ganized body. . Locte. 

(2.) O Ae, thou nothing's younger brother ! | 
So like, that we may take the one for t'other ! 

Dream of a ſhadow ! a reflection made 
From the falſe glories of the gay reflected bow, 

Is more a ſolid thing than thou "RY 
Thou weak built iſthmus, that do'ſt proudly riſe 
Dp betwixt two eternities ; N 

Vet canſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain, 
But, broken and o erwhelm'd, the ocean meets again. 


Cowlep. 
When I conſider Me, tis all a cheat, | 
Yet fool'd by hope men favour the deceit, 
Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To- morrow's falſer than the former day; | 
Lies more; and when it ſays we ſhall be bleſt, 
With ſome new joy, takes off what we poſſeſt. 
Strange cozenage ! none would live paſt years again, 
Vet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain; ek 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give: 
I'm tir'd of waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
_ Howe'er tis well that while mankind 
rverſe meanders errs, _ 
He can imagin'd pleaſures find, 
To combat againſt real cares, 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 
And ſteal thyſelf from liſe by — decays. Pope. 
(3.) Then avarice gan through his veins to inſpire 


Dr yes, 


Fa. . 
Their complot is to have my life : WIS 0791645 * 
And, if my death might make this iſland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, % © 
I would expend it with all willingness. + Shateſp, 
| Meters * life, nor hate; but what thou liv'ſt 144 
4 A 2 „ 


Lien aLood, n. / [life and blood. ] The blood neceſſary 
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Dive well, how long or ſhort permit to Heavn: Milton. 
: He entreated me not to take his fe, but exact a ſum of 
money. Bex come on the Odyſſey. - 
.nickury "Xs. His guiſhing entrails ſmoak d upon the ground, 
And the warm He came iſſuing through the wound. Pope. 
5.) His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might | 


Be wrong, his Ae I'm ſure was in the right. | Cooley. Of chat lifezivin plant. Milton's Par Loft 
Henry and Edward, brighteſt ſons of fame, r N Fe E 
5 An n rirtuous A fred, {tte rn bas, Lir 8 RD. . J. life and guard.) The guard of a king's 

ter a /ife of glorions toils endur'd | 5 2 . ge Sx te . 
© Clos'd ue ls N "om Pope. Lien Less. adj. [from Me. 1. Dead: deprived of life. 
I'll teach my family to lead good Ii ves. Mrs. Barker. 2. Unanimated; void of life. 3. OY power, force, 

(.) Such was the //e the frugal Sabines led; or ſpirit. 4. Wanting or deprived of phyſical energy. 

So. Remus and his brother god were bred. Dryden's Virg. (1.) I-who make the triumph of to-day, _ | 

(7 9 Some have not any clear ideas all their {wes,, Locke. May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 

ntam'd and fierce the tyger ſtill remains, | Ghaſtly with wounds, and /rfe/eſs on the bier. Prior. 

And tires his /e with biting on his chains. ee. (2.) Was I to have never parted from thy fide ? . 

The adminiſti ation of this bank is for Ae, and partly in the As good have'grown there Rl a lifeleſs rib! Milton, 
hands of the chief citizens, | Addiſon on Italy. | _ Thus began 5 OILY | 

(8.) That is the beſt part of beauty which a picture cannot Outrage from /ife:eſs things. F Milton. 

expreſs, no, nor the firſt ſight of the 4%. Bacon's Eſſays. The power which produces their.motions, ſprings from ſome- 
et him viſit eminent perſons of great name abroad, that he thing without themſelves :. if this power were ſuſpended, they 
may tell how the /ife agreeth with the fame.  -- Bacon, would become a Heleſ, unactive heap of matter. Cheyne, 

He that would be a maſter, muſt draw by the Me as well as And empty words ſhe gave, and ſounding ſtrain, | 

copy from originals, and Po. theory and experience together. But ſenſeleſs, /ifeieſs! idol void — vain. Pope. 
. Collier of the Entertainment of Books. * (3.) Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth ZEgeon wend, 
| 09-4. ry no character of any perſon was ever better drawn But q 8 his lifeleſs end. 1 Shakeſp. 
fo the /ife than this. | Denham. Unknowing to command, proud to obe a 
Rich carvings, portraiture, and imag'ry, A. lifeleſs bs: a royal ſhade I lay. 4 Prior. 
Where ev'ry figure fe the Me expreſs d | 4.) The other victor- flame a moment ſtood, ' 
The godhead's pow'r, | Dryden's Knight's Tale. Then fell, and /#eleſs left th' extinguiſh'd wood. Dryden. 
Hle faw in order painted on the wall Li'FELESLY. adv, {from /ifeleſs.] Without vigour ; fti- 
The wars that fame around the world had blown, RE, gidly ; jejunely. | 
ig Frag e . 204 ev 4 | ne as Dryden's Zn. LITE LIKE. u. x þ [/ife and like.] Like a living perſon. 
* 5 appear Minerva, /ife/ike, on embodied air, 
Of arts that poliſh %; inventors rare | Impreſs d the form of Ipthema the fair Pope s Odyſſey 
Unmindful of their Maker. Milton. 2 P | * 5 . 5 . WY» 
Xt vat hors os Bins ac LIT EST RING. n. /. [life and firing.] Nerve ; ſtrings ima- 
The tender fiſter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. gined to convey life. : 
(11.) This I know, not only by reading of books in my -\ Theſe lines are the veins, the arteries, _ 
ſtudy, but alſo by experience of /fe abroad in the world. Aſcham. . The yndecaying eee en hearts 
| : ; | * | That ſtill ſhall pant, and fill ſhall exerciſe Es 
Not to know at large of things remote | 7 1 mi If 

From uſe, obſcure and ſubtile ; but to know 2 The motion ſpirit and 2 both impart. Daniel. 

That which belore us lies in daily A,, LI K * IME. n. / [life and time.] Continuance or duration 

s the prime wiſdom. ; Milton's'Par, Loft, Ol ne. 5 3 8 | 

5 (420 Why bony L play the Roman fool, and die f | Jordain talked proſe all his Ae: time, —_— 7 6 1. 29 

n my own {word ? whulſt I ſee {ves the gaſhes | it Was. | 2 

Do bg upon them. : . © Shateſp. Macbeth. Lirewt'ary. adj : [ life and weary. | _ Wretched ; tired | 

(13. Plutarch, that writes his /ife, of living. | | a 
Tells us, that Cato dearly lov'd his wife. Pope. | Let me have 
wi (14.) The Helots bent thitherward with a new /fe of reſolu- A dram of poiſon, ſuch ſoon ſpeeding geer 
tion, as if their captain had been a root out of which their cou- As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 

rage had ſprung. 14 Sec a Sidney. That the /feqaveary taker may fall dead. Shakeſp. 
They have no notion of /ife and fire in fancy and in words; 7 LIFT. wv. a. [Ha, Swediſh ; /offter, Daniſh. 1% 

and any thing that is juſt in grammar and in meaſure is as good ed, or lift; I have lifted, or lift.] 1. To raiſe from the 
oratory and poetry to them ag the peſt. Felton. ground; to heaye ; to elevate; to hold on high. 2. To - 

Not with half the fire and /i7e, | | | Not i 2 T "rt 

„ With which he kiſs'd Amphytrion's wife. prior. bear; to ſupport. Not in uſe. 3. To rob; to plunder. 

(15.) Full nature ſwarms with /ife. Thomſon. Whence the term ſhoplifter. 4. To exalt ; to elevate men- 

(16.) Lives through all Ae. Pope, tally. 5. To raiſe. in fortune. 6. Io raiſe in eſtimation. 


to life ; the vital blood. | 
| This ſickneſs doth infe& . 
The very /;feb/ood of our enterpriſe. 
How could'ſt thou drain the /ifebJood of the child? 
3 : ; 72 0 53 7 Shakeſp. 
His forehead ſtruck the ground, . 
Lifeblood and life ruſh'd mingled through the wound. 
45 | "Bt Dryden. 
They loved with that calm and noble value which dwells in 
the heart, with a warmth like that of 4#blood. Sectator. 
Money, the /ifeblood of the nation, j = 
Corrupts and ſtagnates in the veins, 
Unleſs a proper circulation, 
Its motion and its heat maintains. Swift. 
LiF&EVERLASTING. An Herb. Ainſworth, 


* 


Shateſp, Hen. IV. 


7 % 7 


to give life? | + 


— His own heart, 5 31 


| Kindled at firſt from heav'n's lifegi ving fire, by ufer. 


| He fat deviſing death | | 
To them who liv'd ; nor on the virtue thought. 


7,. To exalt in dignity, 8. To elevate ; to ſwell, as with 


, 


pride. 9. Up is ſometimes emphatically added to Ait. 
| I.) .—- -Filil ingratitude ! Fe 


Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 


Your. gueſts are coming; 
Lift up your countenance, as twere the day 5 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Propp'd. by the ſpring, it As aloft the head, | 
But of a ſickly beauty ſoon to ſhed, | | 
In ſummer living, and in winter dead. - | Dryden. 
8g] .) So down he fell, that th* earth him underneath” 
Did groan, as feeble ſo great load to it. 
(3.) So weary bees in little cells repoſe, 9 
But if night robbers /ift the well · ſtor d hive, 
An humming through their waxen city grows, Dryden. 


* 


LSI. 2. /[, [life and giving.) Having the power 
Ferne DO NGF witty 1 11844 8 


For 4;fting food to't? Shakeſp. King Lear. 


_ Fawy Queen. 
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The Roman virtues 1% up mortal man 


_ ſelves. PF _ Altterbury. 
(9.) He /ift up his ſpear againſt eight hundred, whom he 
ö 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 


at pleaſure. 0 POE” 
41.) In the Ait of the feet, when a man goeth up the hill, 


To LIG. v. u. leggen, Dutch.] To be, 


ing a proceſs is fixed with a ligament to the ſtapes. 
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.) Ny heart was Jife up in the ways of the Lord: 2 Chron, 


Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cæcilia greater pow'r is given, 
His numbers rais d a ſhade from hell, | 
Hers A the foul to heav'n. . ers | Pope, 
(5.) The eye of the Lord 4fted up his head from miſery. 


(6.) Neither can it be thought, becauſe ſome leſſons are cho- 
ſen out of the Apocrypha, that we do offer diſgrace to the word 
of God, or lit up the writings of men above it. Hooker. 


(7+) See to what a godlike height 4 
Adiifon's Cato. 
(.) Lifted up with pride. Tim. iii. 6. 


Our ſucceſſes have been great, and our hearts have been too 
much hfted up by them, ſo that we have reaſon to humble our- 


ſlew at one time. 


Ariſe, ft up the lad, and hold him in thine hand. Genefis. 
To LIT. v. n. To ftrive to raiſe by ſtrength. 
| Pinch cattle of paſture while ſummer doth laſt, 
And /ift at their tailes ere a winter be paſt. _ Tuſſer. 


The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond its ſtrength, 
like the body ſtrained by Atiag at a weight too heavy, has of- 
ten its force broken. | 


2. The act of lifting. 3. Effort; ſtruggle. Dead lift is 
an effort ro raiſe what with the whole force cannot be 
moved ; and figuratively any ſtate of impotence and ina- 
bility. 4. Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or ſurcharge 
of any thing; as alſo, if one be diſguiſed much with li- 
quor, they ſay, He has got a great lift. 5. [In Scottiſh,] 
The ſky : for in a ſtarry night they ſay, How clear the 
lift is! 6. Lifts of a fail are ropes to raiſe or lower them 


the weight of the body beareth moſt upon the knees. Bacon. 
In races, it is not the large ſtride, or high /ft, that makes. 

the ſpeed. X Bacon's Eſſays. 

(20 The goat gives the fox a Ii, and out he ſprings. 


| L' Eftrange. 
(3:) Myſelf and Trulla made a ſhift | 
To help him out at a dead /ift, | 


| Hudibras. 
Mr. Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In making a ballad, but was at a ſtand. 2 
And you Freely muſt own, you were at a dead lift, Swift. 


LieTeR. z. /. {from /ift.] One that lifts. 


Thou, O Lord, art my glory, and the Mer up of mine head. 


Thou kenſt the great care 
J have of thy health and thy welfare, 
Which many wild beaſts Iiggen in wait, 


For to entrap in thy tender ſtate. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


II GAMEN T. 2. /. [ligamentum, from ligo, Latin; liga- 


ment, French.] 1. Ligament is a white and ſolid body, 
ſofter than a cartilage, but harder than a membrane ; they 
have no conſpicuous cavities, neither have they any ſenſe, 
left they ſhould ſuffer upon the motion of the joint: their 


chief uſe is to faſten the bones, which are articulated to- 


gether for motion, leſt they ſhould be diſlocated with ex- 
erciſe. Quincy. 2. [In popular or poetical language.) 
Any thing which connects the parts of the body. 3. 
Bond ; chain ; entanglement. | e 
(.) Be all their Iigaments at once unbound, | 
And their disjointed bones to powder ground. Sandys. 
The incus is one way joined to the malleus, the other end be- 
Holder. 
(2.) Though our Hgaments betimes grow weak, 
We muſt not force them till themſelves they break. Denb. 
(3- Men ſometimes, upon: the hour of departure, do ſpeak 
and reaſon above themſelves ; for then the ſoul, beginning 


4. 
* 
0 
h 


Eccluſ. f 


Locte. 


Lir r. z. / [from the verb.] 1. The manner of lifting. peat immediately. 


LIGHT. 3. /. [leo hr, Saxon.] 


Pſal. iii. 3. 
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JJ 
jo be freed from the ligaments of the body, reaſons like her- 


If, and diſcourſes in a ſtrain above mortality. | 
| : 3 Addi ſon, Spectator. 


LIS AMR NTAL. 7 adj; [from ligament.) Compoſing a 
LIGAME“NTOUS. 5 ligament. DIR Ky TO 


The urachos or ligamental paſſage is derived from the bottom 
of the bladder, whereby it diſchargeth the watery and urinary 
part of its aliment. © * Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

The clavicle is inſerted into the firſt bone of the ſternon, and 
bound in by a ſtrong ligamentous membrane. Wiſeman, 


Lica'Tion: A. /, [ligatio, Latin.] 1. The act of binding. 


2. The ſtate of being bound. | wrt 420 
(2.) The flumber of the body ſeems to be but the waking. 


of the ſoul : it is the /igation of ſenſe, but the liberty of reaſon. 


Addiſon. 


Licarture. n. , [/igature, French; ligatura, Latin] 


r. Any thing tied round another; bandage. 2. The att 
of binding. 3. The ſtate of being bound. Not very pro- 
POE EIT pike 13 | 
(1.) He deludeth us alſo by philters, /ie atures, charms, and 
many ſuperſtitious ways in the cure of diſeaſes. Brown. 
If you ſlit the artery, and thruſt into it a pipe, and caſt a ſtrait 


- ligature upon that part of the artery ; notwithſtanding the blood 


hath free paſſage through the pipe, yet will not the artery beat 
below the /gature; but do but take off the Fgature, it will 
| . - . © Ray on Creation. 

The many ligatures of our Engliſh dreſs check the circula- 
tion of the blood. | | Spectator. 
I found my arms and legs very ſtrongly faſtened on each ſide 


to the ground; I likewiſe felt ſeveral ſlender 4gatures acroſs 


my body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. Gulliver's Trav. 


(s 2.) The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with moſt ſtrict 
. ligature ſqueezed the blood into his face. 


Arbuth. J. Bull. 
Any ſtoppage of the circulation will produce a dropſy, as by 
ſtrong higature or compreſſion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(3.) Sand and gravel grounds eaſily admit of heat and 


moiſture, for which they are not much the better, becauſe they 


let it paſs too ſoon, and contract no Iigature. | 

| _ x Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
1. That material medium 
of Ft; that body by which we ſee; luminous matter. 
2. State of the elements, in which things become viſible : 
oppoſed to darkneſs, 3. Power of perceiving external ob- 
jects by .the eye: | oppoſed to blindneſs. 4. Day. F. 
Life. 6. Artificial illumination. 7. Illumination of winch ; 


inſtruction; knowledge. 8. The part of a picture which 


is drawn with bright colours, or in which the light is ſup- 


poſed to fall. 9. Reach of knowledge; mental view. 


10. Point of view; fituation ; direction in which the light 


falls. 11. Publick view; publick notice. 12. The pub- 


lick. 13. Explanation. 14. Any thing that gives light; 
a pharos ; a taper ; any luminous body. | 
(1.) Light is propagated from luminous bodies in time, and 
ſpends about ſeven or eight minutes of an hour in paſſing from 
the ſun to the earth, _ Newton's Opticks. 
(2.) God called the igt day; and the darkneſs he called 
night. : ; +) Geneſis, 
So alike thou driv'ſt away | 7 
Lig ht and darkneſs, night and day. Carew, 
(3.) My ſtrength faileth me; as for the /igh? of mine eyes, 
it alſo is gone from me.” ky = Pſalms. 
If it be true that light is in the ſoul, £ | 
She all in every part, what was the fight 
To ſuch a ſlender ball as th' eye . | 
So obvious and fo eaſy to he quench'd, 
And not as feeling through, all parts diffus'd, | 
That ſhe might look at will through ev'ry pore? Milton, 


(.) The murderer riſing with the Jig ht killeth the poor. 


Ere the third dawning Agb Ber * 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe | 
Out of his grave, freſh as th: 'dawning light. | 
(S.) Infants that never ſaw ligt. Pob. 
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St roll the years, and riſe the expe mor! 5 
O ſpring to /igbt, auſpicious babe be born! Pe. 

WL (6.0 Seven lamps ſhall give Aight. Numb. 

(.) Of thoſe things which are for direction of all the, parts 


of our life needful, and not impoſſible to be diſcerned by the 


light of nature itſelf, are there not many which few mens na- 


ring, how that thoſe things which aſſuage the ſtrife of the ſpi- 


the greater light muſt ſtrike forcibly on thoſe places of the pic- 


fore Paul. | 


tural capacity hath been able to find out ? Hooter. 
Light may be taken from the experiment of the horſe- tooth 


rits, do help diſeaſes contrary to the intention deſired. | 
f 11 : Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 
I will place within them as a guide 3b 
My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear 
Light affer light well us'd they ſhall attain, 3 
And to the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. Milton. 
I opened Arioſto in Italian, and the very firſt two lines gave 
me lig ht to all I could deſire. Dryden. 


If internal {ght, or any propoſition which we take for inſpir- 


ed, be conformable to the principles of reaſon, or to the 
word of Gody which is atteſted revelation, reaſon warrants it. 


Locle. 


The ordinary words of language, and our common uſe of 
them, would have given us Ig ht into the nature of our ideas, 
if conſidered with attention. | Locke. 

The books of Varro concerning navigation are loſt, which no 
doubt would have given us great /ight in thoſe matters. 

Arbuthnot an Coins. 

(8.) Never admit two equal lights in the fame picture; but 


ture where the principal figures are; diminiſhing as it comes 
nearer the borders. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(9+) Light, and underſtanding, and wiſdom, like the wiſdom 
of the gods, was found in him. Dan. v. 11. 
We ſaw as it were thick clouds, which did put us in ſome 


| nope of land, knowing how that part of the South ſea was ut- 


terly unknown, and might have iſlands or continents that hither- 
to were not come to {ig ht. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
They have brought to light not a few profitable experiments. 
SETS Bacon Natural Hiftory. 


| 97 Frequent conſideration of a thing wears off the ſtrange- 
neſs of it; and ſhews it in its ſeveral lights, and various ways 
of appearance, to the view of the mind. _. South. 
It is impoſſible for a man of the. greateſt parts to conſider any 


thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety of lig ts. 


| Spectator. 
An author who has not learned the art of ranging his thoughts, 


and ſetting them in proper /ights, will loſe himſelf in confuſion. 
| Addiſon, Spectator. 


(11.) Why am I aſk'd what next ſhall ſee the light; 


Heav*ns ! was I born for nothing but to write? Pope. 


_ (12.) Grave epiſtles bringing vice to /7ght, | 
Such as a king might read, a biſhop write. Pope. 
(13.) I have endeavoured, throughout this diſcourſe, that 
every former part might give ſtrength unto all that follow, and 
every latter bring ſome /ight unto all before. Hooker. 
We ſhould compare places of ſcripture treating of the ſame 
mt: thus one part of the ſacred text could not fail to give 
ligbt unto another. | 
(14.) That light we ſee is burning in my hall; 
How far that little candle throws his beams, | 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 0 1 
Then he called for a light, and ſprang in, and fell down be- 
EY OE > Ads, xvi. 29. 
I have ſet thee to be a light of the Gentiles, for ſalvation un- 
to the ends of the earth. . Aci, xiii. 47. 
Let them be for ſigns, | N 
For ſeaſons, and for days, and circling years; 
And let them be for lights, as I ordain 
Their office in the firmament of heav'n, 
Jo give light on the earth. 


— 


Mi lion. 


I put as great difference between our new Igbts and ancient 
truths, as between the ſun and a meteor, | 


Several lights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between; 
Men doubt becauſe they ſtand fo thick i“ th' ſky, . 


Af thoſe be ſtars that paint dhe gala). Cowley, 


I bill make fome offers at their ſufety, by fixing ſome marks 


LicnT. adj. [leoPt, Saxon. 


Locke's E St. Paul's Epiſtles, | 
ocke”'s Eſſay on aut's Epiſtles, for they are light to run away. 


Glanwille, 
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like Jig bit upon a coaſt, by which their ſhips may avoid at leaſt - 


known rocka. | Temple. 
He ſtill muſt r Neve | . 
The ſun, and moon, and ev'ry ſtarry /7gÞt, WL 
Eclips'd to him, and loſt in everlaſting night. Prior, 


0 1. Not tending to the cen- 
tre with great force ; not Bea. 2. Not burdenſome ; 
ealy to be worn, or carried, or lifted ; not onerous. , 3. 
Not afflitive ; | eaſy. to be endured. 4. Eaſy to be per- 


formed; not difficult. 5. Eaſy to be afted on by any 


power. 6. Not heavily armed. 7. Active; nimble. 
8. Unencumbered ; unembarraſſed; clear of impediments. 
9. Slight ; not great. 10. Not denſe; not groſs. 11. 
25 to admit any influence; unſteady; unſetiled looſe. 
12. Gay; airy; wanting dignity or ſolidity; trifling. 13. 
Not chaſte ; not regular. in conduct. 14. [From light, 
n. /] Bright; clear. 15. Not dark; tending to white- 
neſs. 2's 
(1.) Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 
And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 
Theſe weights did not exert their natural gravity till they 


were laid in the golden balance, inſomuch that I could not 


gueſs which was Lig ht or heavy whilſt I held them in my hand. 
Addiſon, Spefator. 


(2.) Horſe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, and 


wain 5 | 

The ligbter and ſtronger the greater thy gaine. Tuſſer. 
It will be light, that you may bear it 

Under a cloke that is of any length. Shakeſþ. 


A. king that would not feel his crown too heavy, muſt wear 
it every day; but if he think it too light, he knoweth not of 
what 1 it is made. Bacon q Eſſays. 

(3.) Every /ight and common thing incident into any part of 


man's life. | | Hooker, 
Light ſuff rings give us leiſure to complain, 2645 
We groan, but cannot ſpeak, in greater pain, Dryden, 


(4.) Well pleas'd were all his friends, the taſk was Jig ht, 


The father, mother, daughter, they invite. Dryden. 
(5.) Apples of a ripe flavour, freſh and fair, 
Mellow'd by winter from their cruder juice, | 
Light of digeſtion now, and fit for uſe. -Dryden's Juvenal. 


(.) Paulus Bachitius, with a company of light horſemen, 
lay cloſe in ambuſh, in a convenient place for that purpoſe. ; - 
| | Knolles. 


(7.) He fo light was at legerdemain, | | 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. Spenſer. 


Aſahel was as light of foot as a wild roe. 2 Sam. Ii. 18, 
There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 5 
Of the gout three months together; 
But it prov'd, when they tought; but a running gout, 


For heels were lighter than ever. Denham. 
-———  — Youths, a blooming band; 
. Light bounding from the earth at once they riſe, | 
Their feet half viewleſs quiver in the ſkies. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(8.) Unmarried men are beſt maſters, but not belt ſubjects ; 
77 Bacon. 
(9.) A ligbt error in the manner of making the following 
trials was enough to render ſome of them unſucceſsful. Boyle. 
(10.) In the wilderneſs there is no bread, nor water, and our 
ſoul loatheth this /;ght bread. | Numb. xxi. 5. 
Light fumes are merry, groſſer fumes are add, | 
Both are the reaſonable foul run mad. Dryden. 
(11.) Falſe of heart, /ig ht of ear, bloody of hand. Sap. 


Theſe light vain perſons ſtill are drunk and mad 
With ſurfeitings, and pleaſures of their youth. _ Davies. 
They are /ight of belief, great liſteners after news. Hoauell. 


There is no greater argument of a light and inconſiderate per- 
ſon, than profanely to ſcoff at religion. Tillaſſen. 
(12. ) Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too g %. 
„ „ exec, GN. 
— org or ge pray ons 
If fictions /ight I mix with truth divine, 
And fill theſe lines with ather praiſe than thine, Fairfax. 


(.;) Het me not be to Hr. 
For a lig bt wife doth make a heavy huſband, Shaleſp. 
(+4 ) As ſoon as the morning was hight, the men were ſent 
away. *. oy Cen. xliv. 3. 
The horſes ran. up and down with their tails and mains on a 
_ tight fire. IN | 2 Ruolles. 
( 1.) In painting, the light and a white colour are but one 
and the ſame thing: no colour more reſembles the air than 
v»rhite, and by conſequence no colour which is /ighter. Dryden. 
Two cylindric bodies with annular fulci, found with ſharks 
teeth, and other ſhells, in a #ght coloured clay. Woodward. 
Licar. adv. [for lightly, by colloquial corruption.] Light- 
ly ; cheaply. - ; ; | 
Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, from whence ſo 
precious a benefit hath grown? 5 Hoc ter. 
To Lion. wv. a. [from ligbt, u. /.] 1. To kindle; to 
inflame ; to ſet on fire z to make flame. 2. To give light 
to; to guide. by light. 3. To illuminate; to fill with 
light. 4. Up is emphatically joined to /ighr. 5. [From 
the adjeQtive.] To lighten; to eaſe of a burthen. 
(.) Swinging coals about in the wire, throughly [zzhted 
them. 
This truth ſhines ſo clear, that to go about to prove it, were 


to light a candle to ſeek the ſun. | Glanville. 
The maids, who waited her commands, 
Ran in with /:zghted tapers in their hands. Dryden. 


Be witneſs, gods, and ſtrike Jocaſta dead, 

If an immodeſt thought, or low deſire, 

Inflam'd my breaſt ſince firſt our loves were lighted. Dryden. 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 


Light up another flame, and put out this. Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) — A. beam that falls, | 
' Freſh from the pure glance of thine eye, 
Lighting to eternity.  Craſbaw, 


Ah hopeleſs, laſting flames | like thoſe that burn 


To light the dead, and warm th* unfruitful urn, 
(3.) The ſun was ſet, and veſper to ſupply 
His abſent beams, had /:zghted up the ſky. . Dryden. 
(..) No fun was Ag bted up the world to view. 
| Dryden Ovid. 
4 Land ſome of our paſſengers, 
And light this weary veſſel of her load. Fairy Queen. 


70 LI RT. v. n. [liclt, chance, Dutch; preter. /ighted or 


light, or lit.] 1. To happen to find; to fall upon by 
chance: it has on before the thing found. 2. To fall in 
any particular direction: with an. 3. To fall; to ſtrike 
on: with en. 4. [Allg Pran, Saxon. ] To deſcend from 


a horſe or carriage. 5. To ſettle; to reſt ; to ſtoop from 


flight, | 36 
985 No more ſettled in valour than diſpoſed to juſfice, if 
either they had Iighted on a better friend, or could have learn- 
ed to make friendſhip a child, and not the father of virtue. 


The prince, by chance, did on a lady lig ht, 
That was right fair, and freſh as morning roſe. Spenſer. 
Hlaply, your eye ſhall Jig t upon ſome toy gt 
You have defire to purchaſe. ' _ Shakeſp. 


As in the tides of people once up, there want not ſtirring 
winds to make them more rough ; ſo this 
two ringleaders. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Of late years, the royal oak did light upon count Rhodophil. 

N HoweP's Vocal Foreſt. 


The way of producing ſuch a change on colours may be 


eaſily enough /ighted on, by thoſe converſant in the ſolutions of 
mercury. | ; 
| He ſought by arguments to ſooth her pain; 
Nor thoſe avail'd : at length he Ag hits on one, 
Before two moons their orb with light adorn, E 
If Heav'n allow me life, Iwill return. Dryden. 
Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to us than 


Boyle. 


Boyle on Colours. 


Pope. 


people did /ight upon SY SH x68 
To Li!GaTtEN. v. a. [from light.] 1. To illuminate ; to 


error; for what is ſo taken up by us, may be falſe as well as 


true; and he has not done his duty, who has thus ſtumbled up- 
on truth in his way to preferment. 5 Locke. 
Whoſoever firſt /it on a parcel of that ſubſtance we call gold, 


- whomſoever it /ighteth, 


. cut off, and hung up before Jeruſalem, 


. down from the chariot to meet him. 


could not rationally take the bulk and figure to depend on ita 


real eſſence. Locle. 
As wily reynard walk ' d the ſtreets at night, 
On a tragedian's maſk he chanc'd to {&ght, 
Turning it o'er, he mutter'd with diſdain} 
How vaſt a head is here without a brain! ' Addiſon. 


A weaker man may ſometimes light on notions which have 
eſcaped a wiſer... | | Watts oa the Mind. 
(. 2.) The wounded ſteed curvets; and, rais'd upright, 
| Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. Dryden's Zneid, 
' (3+) He at his foe with furious rigour ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow z 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavy lights, | 
That to the ground it doubleth him full lo. Spenſer. 
At an uncertain lot none can find themſelves grieved on 
; Hooker. 
They ſhall hunger no more; neither ſhall the ſun Jig ht on 
them, nor any heat. a Kev. vii. 16. 
On me, me only, as the ſource and ſpring | 
Of all corruption, all the blame Ii h due. Milton. 
A curſe /ights upon him preſently after: his great army is ut- 
terly ruined, he himſelf ſlain in it, and his head and right hand 
South, 
(4.) When Naaman ſaw him running after him, he /ighted 
2 Kings, v. 21. 
a I ſaw em ſalute on horſehack, 
Beheld them when they /ghted, how they clung 
In their embracement. Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when ſhe .faw Iſaac, ſhe 
lighted off the camel. Gen. xxiv. 64. 
The god laid down his feeble rays, 7 
Then {ighted from his glittering coach. . Sqawift, 
(5-) I plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That the will Iig bt to liſten to their lays: 
Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 
Which ſeem ſweet flow'rs, with luſtre freſh and gay, 
She lights on that, and this, and taſteth all, | 
But pleas'd with none, doth riſe and foar away. Davies. 
Plant trees and ſhrubs near home, for bees to pitch on at 


Shakeſp. 


their Fvarming, that they may not be in danger of being loſt 


for want of a /ighting place. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


o Lrcaten. v. 2. [lir, ze, Saxon.] 1. To flaſh, 


with thunder, 2. To 
light. 
60 
That thunders, /ightens, opens graves, 
As doth the lion. . 
Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night; 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden, 
Too like the light'ning, which doth ceaſe to he 
Ere one can ſay it /ghtens.  Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
The lightning that /ighteneth out of the one part under hea- 
ven, ſheweth unto the other part. Luke, xvii. 24, 
| __ (2.) Yet looks he like a king: behold his eye, | 
As bright as is the eagle's, /ightens forth - . 
Controlling majeſty. _ Shakeſp. Richard II. 
(3-) O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as we do put 
our truſt in thee. | | Common Prayer. 


ſhine like lightning. 3. To fall or 


—— This dreadful night,. | 
and roars | 


Shakeſp. Julius Caſar 


enlighten. 2. To exonerate ; to unload. [from 7ight, 
adj.] 3. To make leſs heavy, 4. To exhilarate; to 
cheer. A | 14 
1.) Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A N. Ach that 2 the hole. 
O light, which mak'ſt the light which makes the day, 
Which ſett' ſt the eye without, and mind within 
- _ Lighten my ſpirit with one clear heay'nly ray, Ne 
Which now to view itſelf doth firſt begin. Davies, 
A key of fire ran all along the ſhore, gr 
And lighten'd all the river with a blaze, | Dryden. 
£ ——— -- Natufe from the ſtorm | 2 82 
Shines out afreſh ; and through the lig Hen ai © © 


Shakeſp 
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It  LicnTei'nGERED. adj, [light and finger.) Nimble at 


_— . G.) This grave partakes the fleſhly birth, 


| | TicnTHE'apepntss. n. ſ. Deliriouſneſs; 
1 the mind. | | t 
4 T1GHTHE'ARTED. adj. [light and Heart.] Gay; merry; 


W 
A bisher luſtre, and a clearer cam, 


Diffußve tremble. a1 Bl Thomſon's Summer. 
(2.) The mariners were afraid, and caſt forth the wares that 
were in the ſhip into the ſea, to lighten it of them, Jon. i. 7. 
. Long ſince with woe 
"OE _— acquainted, now I feel by proof, 
That fellowſhip in pain divides not ſmart, 
Nor /ightens aught uy ex peculiar load, Milton. 
— Strive ; ; 
In offices of love how we may Jig hten . 
ch other's burden. 1 Milton. 
(4. A truſty villain, very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 0 
Lightens my humour with his merry jeſt. Shakeſp. 


The audience are grown weary of continued melancholy 
ſcenes; and few 3 ſhall ſucceed in this age, if they are 
not /ightened with a courſe of mirth. | 

Liicurer. z. , [from /ight, to make /:ght.] 
boat into which ſhips are lightened or unloaded. 

They have cock boats for paſſengers, and /ighters for bur- 

then. | | Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
He climb'd a ſtranded /ighter's height, XY 

Shot to the black abyſs, and plung'd downright. Pope. 

Li'cyTERMAN, . . [lighter and man.] One who ma- 

nages a lighter. | 

Where much ſhipping is employed, whatever becomes of the 
merchant, multitudes of people will be gainers ; as ſhipwrights, 
butchers, carmen, and /1ghtermen. Child. 


Dryden. 
A heavy 


conveyance ; thieviſh. 


0 Li oHTTO OT. adj. [/ight and foot] Nimble in running or 


dancing; active. | 
Him ſo far had born his /tghtfoot ſteed, 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce diſdain, 


| That him to follow was but fruitleſs pain. Fairy Queen. 
And all the troop of 4g htfoot Naiades 
Plock all about to ſee her lovely face. _ Spenſer, 
' _- L16urTFo'or. n. / Veniſon, A cant word, 127 5 
 LicuTrt'apeD. adj. [light and head.) 1. Unſteady; 


looſe; thoughtleſs; weak. 2. Delirious ; 
the mind by diſeaſe. | 


wrought only upon lig theaded, weak men, yet learned men 
excepted againſt ſome particulars. | Clarendon. 


diſorder of 


airy.; cheerful. =” 
LicnTHro'uss. 2. [light and heuſe.] An high build- 
C ing, at the top of which lights are hung to guide ſhips at 
ſea. | 
He charged himſelf with the riſque of ſuch veſſels as carried 
corn in winter; and built a pharos or /ghthouſe. Arbutbnot. 
Build two poles to the meridian, with immenſe /7ghthouſes on 
the top of them. | 
| LicnrtLe'cce. adj. [light and leg.] Nimble ; ſwift. 
5 l.igbilegged Pas has got the middle ſpace. Sidney. 
. Li'cHTLESs. adj. [from light.] Wanting light; dark. 
| In'curLy. adv. [from light.) 1. Without weight. 2. 
Without deep impreſſion. 
difficulty; of courſe. 4. Without reaſon. 5. Without 
dejection; cheerfully. 6. Not chaſtely. 7. Nimbly ; 
with agility ; not heavily or tardily. 8. Gaily ; airily ; 
with levity ; without heed or care. | | | 


Which cover lightly, gentle earth. Ben. Johnſon. 
( 2.) The ſoft ideas of the cheerful note, be 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. Prior. 


H (3+) If they write or ſpeak publickly but five words, one of 
| | them is /;gh/ly about the dangerous eſtate of the church of Eng- 


4 


land in reſpect of abuſed ceremonies... . 


diſordered in 


(.) The Engliſh Liturgyy, how piouſly and wiſcly ſoever | 
It framed, had found great oppolition ; the ceremonies had 


Arbuthnot and —_ 


3. Eaſily; readily z; without 
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Will not exceed the common, or be caught 4 5 * 
Wich cautelous baits and practice. . Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Short ſummer Ig htly has a forward ſpring.  Shakeſþ. 


_ (4) Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly or ligt 
appear before great perſonages. Taylors Guide. 
Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in 22 of 
its employment, ſo as not /:ghtly, or without reaſonable occa- 
ſion, to neglect it. Taylor's Holy Living. 
(50 = — Bid that welcome | 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh it, 
Seeming to bear it lightly.  Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
(6.) If I were hgbtly diſpoſed, I could ſtil] perhaps have 
offers, that ſome, who hold their heads higher, would be glad 
to accept. Swifts Story of an injured Lady. 
(7.) Methought I ſtood on a wide river's bank; 
When on a ſudden, Toriſmond appear d, 
Gave me his hand, and led me light /y o'er ; 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads, 
Till ſafely we had reach'd the farther ſhore. 
LicHTMINDED. adj. [light and mind.] 
. ſteady. | rh 
se that is haſty to give credit is /ightminded. Eccl. xix. 4. 
LicnuTxess. n. g. {from /ight.] 1. Want of weight; ab- 
ſence of weight: the contrary to heavineſs. 2. Incon- 
ſtancy ; unſteadineſs. 3. Unchaſtity ; want of conduct in 
women. 4. Agility; nimbleneſs, | 
(1.) Some are for maſts of ſhips, as fir and pine, becauſe of 
their length, ſtraightneſs, and /zghineſs. ' Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, 
Suppole many degrees of littleneſs and big hineſs in particles, 
ſo as many might float in the air a good while before they fell. 
hs « Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(2.) For, unto knight. there is no greater ſhame, 
Than ightneſ and inconſtancy in love. Fairy Queen, 
Of two things they muſt chuſe one; namely, whether they _ 
would, to their endleſs diſgrace, with ridiculous /ightneſs, dil- _. 
miſs him, whoſe reſtitution they had in d 1mportunate manner 


Dryden. 
Unſettled un- 


deſired, or elſe condeſcend unto that demand. Hooker, 
As I blow this feather from my face, 8 9 5 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, | 
Commanded always by the greateſt guſt ; 
| Shakeſp. 


Such is the 2 of you common men. 
(3.) Is it the diſdain of my eſtate, or the opinion of my 
lightneſs, that emboldened ſuch baſe fancies towards me ? 


| Sidney. 
| Can it be, : 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, | 
Than woman's lightneſs! Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure... 


LicnTNING. n, /. [from lighten, - lightening, lightning. ] 
1. The flaſh that attends thunder. 2. Mitigation ; abate- 
ment. [from to /ighten, to make leſs heavy.] 


(1.) Lightning is a great flame, very bright, extending every 
way to a great diſtance, ſuddenly darting upwards, and there 
ending, ſo that it is only momentaneous. \ Muſchenbroek. 
Senſe thinks the /ghtning born before the thunder; 
What tells us then they both together are ? 
Salmoneus, ſuff ring cruel pains I found 
For emulating Jove ; the rattling ſound 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze 
Of 8 hightnings,” and their forky rays. 
o warning of the approach of flame, 

' Swiftly, like ſudden death, it camez 
Like travellers by lightning kill'd, | | 
I burnt the moment I beheld. _ ... Granville 

(. 2.) How often when men are at the point of death, 

Have they been merry? which their keepers calls 

A bghtmng before death.  Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Me were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a kind meſſage 
from the widow ; but this only proved a {ig htning before death. 
F „ 2 Addi ſon, Spectator. 

Lienrs. n. . [ſuppoſed to be called fo from their light- 

neſs in proportion to their bulk.] The lungs ; the organs 

of breathing: we ſay, /ights of other animals, and ung 


Davies. 


Dryden's An. 


75 „ 45" 
+ "Tie complaint was chiefly from the lights, a part as of no 


LiicuTsoME. adj. [from light.) 1. Luminous; nor 
dark; not obſcure ; not Opake. 2. Gay; airy 3 having 
the power to exhilarate. ; N 
(1.) Neither the ſun, nor any thing ſenſible is that light it- 
elf, - which is the cauſe that things are lig htſome, . it 
make itſelf, and all things elſe, viſible ; but a body moſt en- 

' lightened, by whom the neighbouring region, which the Greeks 
call ether, the place of the ſuppoſed element of fire, is affected 


and qualified. a Raleigh. 


Equal poſture, and quick ſpirits, are required to make co- 
lours /zzhiſome. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
— — The ſun : | 5 

His courſe exalted through the Ram had run A 

Through Taurus, and the lig htſeme realms of love. Dryden. 

(2.) It ſuiteth fo fitly with that [zghi/ome affection of joy, 
wherein God delighteth when his ſaints praiſe him. Hooker. 

The /izhtſome paſſion of joy was not that which now often 
uſurps the name; that trivial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial thing, 
that only gilds the apprehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of 
the foul. 92 5 EN: mad. 

Li'6HTSOMENESS. u. ſ. [from lightſome.] 1. Luminouſ- 
nels ; not opacity ; not obſcurity ; not darkſomeneſs. 2. 
Cheerfulneſs; merriment ; levity. 

(1. ) It is to our atmoſphere that the variety of colours, which 
are painted on the ſkies, the /ig htſomeneſs of our air, and the 
twilight, are owing. Cbeyne s Philoſophical Principles, 

Licna'LoEts. n. /. [lignum ales, Latin] Aloes wood. 

The vallies ſpread forth as gardens by the river's fide, as the 
trees of /ignaloes which the Lord hath planted, and as cedar 
trees beſide the water. 2 Numb. xxiv. 6. 
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quick ſenſe, ſo no ſeat for any ſharp diſeaſe. Hayward. 


White walls make rooms more /ightſome than black. Bacon. 


. 


Many were not to be goverhed, nor like to conform 
Fu. +4 to ſtrict . | 2 NN Clarendon. 
If his rules of reaſon be not better ſuited to the mind than 
his rules for health are fitted to our bodies, he is not like to be 
much followed. LOSS Baker on Learning, 


Lixe, u. /. [This ſubſtantive is ſeldom more than the ad- 


jective uſed elliptically ; the like for the /ike thing, or /ike 
perſon.) 1. Some perſon or thing reſembling another. 2. 
Uſed with had; near approach; a ſtate like to another 


ſtate. A ſenſe common, but. not juſt : perhaps had is a 


corruption for was, | 
(1.) He was a man, take him for all in all, | 

I ſhall not look upon his /ike again. - Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Every {ike is not the ſame, O Cæſar. Shakeſp. 
Though there have been greater fleets for number, yet for. 
the bulk of the ſhips never the ke. Bacon's War with Spain. 


Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her tatons, yet a ra- 


ven endeavouring to do the lite was held entangled. 


| Hayward, 
One offers, and in offeriag makes a ſtay ; 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more 


A third the Jie. Daniel's Civil War, 

| His deſire 2 
By converſation with his /ike to help, | 

Or ſolace his defects. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Two likes may be miſtaken.  L'Eftrange, 


She'd ſtudy to reform the men, 
Or add ſome grains of folly more, 
To women than they had before ; 


This might their mutual fancy ſtrike, 8 

Since ev'ry being loves its /ke. | Sao. 

(2.) Report being carried ſecretly from one to another in my 
ſhip, had like to have been my utter overthrow. Raleigh. 


Li'cntous. adj. [/igneus, Latin; ligneux, Fr.] Made of LI KE. adv. 1. In the ſame. manner; in the ſame manner 


wood; wooden; reſembling wood. 
It ſhould betried with ſhoots of vines, and roots of red roſes ; 
- Np for it. may be they, being of a more {igneous nature, will incor- 
= porate with the tree itſelf. Bacon's Natural 2 
3 Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant harts-tongue, hardly make 
the bulk of a pepper- corn: now the covers, and the true body 
of each ſeed, the parenchymous and igneous part of both, and 
the fibres of thoſe parts, multiplied- one by another, afford a 
hundred thouſand millions of formed atoms, but how many 


more we cannot define. Grew. . 


LIGNUMVTTA. n. ſ. [Latin.] Guiacum; a very bard 


wood, 
Li'curs. n. ſ. A precious ſtone. 13 
he third row a ligure, an agate, and an amethyſt. Exod. 


LIKE. adj. ſhc, Saxon; /iik, Dutch.] 1. Reſembling ; 


having reſemblance. 2 Equal ; of the ſame quantity. 
3. [Fer /ikely.)] Probable; credible. 4. Likely; in a 
flate that gives probable expectations. This is, I think, 

an improper, though frequent uſe. | | ˖ 
(1. ) Whom art thou lie in thy greatneſs? Exck. xxxi. 2. 

His ſon, or one of his illuſtrious name, Fab 

How /ike the former, and almoſt the ſame! Dryden An. 
As the earth was deſigned for the being of men, why might 


own inhabitants? 4 Zientley. 
This plan, as laid down by him, looks liter an univerſal art 


He is like to die for hunger, for there is no more bread. 
| | Fer. xxxviitl. 9. 
The yearly value thereof is already increaſed double of that 
it was within theſe few years, and is lite daily to riſe higher 
till it amount to the price of our land in England. Davies. 


not all other planets he created for the /ike uſes, each for their 


than a diſtinct logick. i Baer on Learning. 
(2.) Moreclergymen were impoveriſhed by the late war, than 
ever in the /ike ſpace before. | Spratt. 
(3.) The trials were made, and it is liłe that the experiment 
would have been effectual. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(4.) If the duke continues theſe favours towards you, you 


are [ike to be much advanced. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


HFopton reſolved to viſit Waller's quarters, that he might 
Judge whether he were ite to purſue his purpoſe. Clarendon, 


as: it is not always eaſy to determine whether it be ad- 
verb or adjective. 2. In ſuch a manner as befits. 3. Like- 


ly ; probably. A popular uſe not analogical. 
.) The joyous nymphs, and lightfoot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
Now hearing them ſo heavily lament, 
Like heavily lamenting from them went. Spenſer. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, ſo the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him. | | $31 eil. 33s 
Are we proud and paſſionate, malicious and revengeful? 1s 
this to be /ike-minded with Chriſt, ho was meek and lowly? 
1 Tillotſon, 
What will be my confuſion, when he ſees me at 
Neglected, and forſaken /ike himſelf > Philips. 
They roar'd /ike lions caught in toils, and rag'd : $ 
The man knew what they were, who heretofore | 
Had ſeen the like lie murther'd on the ſhore.  , Waller, 
(2.) Be ſtrong, and quit yourſelves {ike men. 1 Sam. iv. 9. 
(3-) I like the work well, ere it be demanded, 
As like enough it will, I'd have-it copied. . | Shakeſp. 


To LIX E. v. a. [lican, Saxon; /iiken, Dutch.] 1. To 


chuſe with ſome degree of preference. 2. To approve; 
to view with approbation, not fondneſs. 3. To pleaſe; 
to be agreeable to. Now diſuſed. | Yo 
(1.) As nothing can be fo reaſonably ſpoken as to content all 
men, ſo this ſpeech was not of them all 4ked. Huolles. 
He gave ſuch an account as made it appear that he #24 the 
deſign. | i | Clarendon, 
We like our preſent circumſtances well, and dream of no 
changes: 7 tins | 1 Alterbury. 
(2.) Though they did not ite the evil he did, yet they lied 
him that did the evil. | 5 Fe _—_—_ 
He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then to marvel at 


- 


ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to lite their company. © Sidney. 


He proceeded from looking to lig, and from king to lov- 


— Por ſeveral virtues s 
I have id ſeveral women; never ang . 
With fo full ſou. baleſp. Tempeſt. 


I look'd 1 her with a ſoldiers eye; 
# 4 = 1 by : 


GA” 


That liked, but had a rougher taſk in hand ey 
Than to drive /iking to the name of love. _._ Sbaleſh» 
SGc)Kcarce any man paſſes to a, liking of fin in others, but by 
| fultpraRifing it himſelf. | 
+... Beaſts can lite, but not diſtinguiſh too, 
Nor their own /iking by reflection know. 
( 3.) Well hoped he, ere long that hardy gueſt, 


If ever covetous hand, or luſtful eye, 


Dryden, 


* 


There let them learn, as /ikes them, to deſpiſe 


(1.) Of any thing more than of God they could not by any 
means /ike, as long as whatſoever they knew beſides God, they 


_ apprehended it not in itſelf without dependency upon mo , 
| - ' Hooker. 
The young ſoldiers did with ſuch cheerfulneſs lite of this 
reſolution, that they thought two days a long delay.” Knoles. 
2.) The man /ikes not to take his brother's wife. Deut. 
He that has the priſon doors ſet open is perfectly at liberty, 


becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt /kes; Locke. 


LIKE LIHOOPD. 7 . . [from /ikely.) 1. Appearance; 
LIKELINESs. 5 ſhow. Obſolete. 2. Reſemblance; 
likeneſs. Obſolete, 

peatance of truth, . OT 
(1.) What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any likelihood he ſhow'd to-day ? 
— That with no man here he is offended. 
(2.) The mayor and all his brethren in beſt ſort, 
Like to the ſenators of antique Rome, 
Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring Cæſar in. 
As by a low, but loving /tkelihood, 
Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
How many would the peaceful city quit, 
To welcome him. 5 Shakeſp. Henry V. 
There is no /ikelihood between pure light and black dark- 
neſs, or between righteouſneſs and reprobation. 
(3:) As it noteth one ſuch to have been in that age, ſo had 
there been more, it would by Jikelihobd as well have noted many. 
| | | | Hooker, 
Many of /ikelibood informed me of this before, which hung 
ſo tottering in the balance, that I could neither believe nor miſ- 


Shakeſp. 


nal intereſts of the other world ought to be ; there every, even 
the leaſt, probability, or /ike/ibood of danger, ſhould be pro- 


vided againſt. 
There are predict 


; 


ions of our Saviour recorded by the evan- 


| had no /ike/ihood of being ſo when they were pronounced by our 
bleſſed Saviour. Addi ſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
Thus, in all kehihood, would it be with a libertine, who 


_ raiſed would go off, as new diverſions come on. Atterbury. 
LIKE LY. adj, [from /ike.] 1. Such as may be liked; 
ſuch as may pleaſe. Obſolete. 
may in reaſon .be thought or belieyed ; ſuch as may be 
thought more. reaſonable than the contrary: as, a likely 


ſtory, that is a credible ſtory. £64 ng 
| ake themſelyes believe they 
love at the firſt looking of a /ikely beauty. | Kaney. 
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(1.) Theſe young companions m 
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South. 


Or lips he laid on thing that Au him beſt, | 
Should be his prey. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Say, my fair brother now, if this device | 
Do lite you, or may you 10 lite entice, Hubberd's Tale. 
This te being recommended to her majeſty, it /iked her 
to include the ſame within one entire leaſe, Bacon. 
He ſhall dwell where it /iketh him beſt, Deut, 


God and Meſſiah. _. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

To Li x E. wv. n. 1. To be pleaſed with: with of before 

the thing « tg Obſolete. 2. To chuſe ; to lift; 
to be pleaſed. 


3. Probability; veriſimilitude; ap- 


Raleigh. 


doubt. Shaleſp. All's well that ends auell. 
© — It never yet did hurt, 
| To lay down /ikelihood, and forms of hope. Shakeſp. 
As there is no /ike{ibood that the place could be ſo altered, fo 
there is no probability that theſe rivers were turned out of their 
. courſes. | Raleigl's Hiſtory of the World. 
Where things are leaſt to be put to the venture, as the eter- 


South. 


geliſts, which were not completed till after their deaths, and 


ſhould have a viſit from the other world: the firſt horror it 


2. Probable ; ſuch as 


K 

Sir John, they are your /ieli en 

LiUkELy, adv. Probably; as m 

While man was innocent, he 
that imported him to know. 

To LIIXK EN. v. a. [from /ike. 


ſemblance ; to compare. 
The prince broke your head for lileni ig him to a ſinging man 

of Windſor, Shakeſp. Henry IV, 

For who, though with the tongue * 
Of angels, can relate? or to what things | 
Liken on earth conſpicuous, that may lift 


Human imagination to ſuch height Tie 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Of God like power ? | 
L1xEnegss. n. . from /ike.] 1. Reſemblance; Gmili- 
3. One who reſembles 


; would have yeu 

| _ Shateſp. Henry Iv. 

ay reaſonably be thought. 
was /ikely 8 nothing 
F Glanwilles See ſis. 
] To reprefent as having te- 


tude. 2. Form; appearance. 
another; a copy; a counterpart. 
(1.) They all do live, and moved are * 
To multiply the Heneſt of their kind. Spenſer, 
A tranſlator is to make his author appear as charming-as he 
can, provided he maintains his character, and makes him not 
unlike himſelf, Tranſlation is a kind of drawing after the 
life, where there is a double fort of /ikeneſs, a good one and a 
bad one. .- Dryden, 
There will be found a better Aten, and a worſe ; and the 
better is conſtantly to be choſen. | Dryden, © 
(2.) Never came trouble to my houſe in the /ikeneſs of your 
grace; for trouble being gone, comfort ſhould remain. Shak, 
It is fafer to ſtand upon our guard againſt an enemy in the 
{thenefs of a friend, than to embrace any man for a friend in the 
likeneſs of an enemy. L* Eftrange, 
(3-) Poor Cupid, ſobbing, ſcarce could ſpeak, 1 
Indeed mamma, 1 did not know ye: 
Alas! how eaſy my miſtake? | 
I took you for your /ikeneſs Cloe. h Prior, 
LIS EWISs E. adv. [/ike and wiſe,] In like manner; alſo ; 
moreover ; too, 
Jeſus ſaid unto them, I alſo will aſk you one thing, which if 
ye tell me, I /ikewviſe will tell you by what authority I do 
thele things. _ [9.9 Matt. ni. 24. 
So was it in the decay of the Roman empire, and /kewwiſe 
in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the Great, every bird 
taking a teather. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ſerum, coagulates 
it as if it had been boiled. Spirit of fea-falt makes a perfect 
coagulation of the ſerum /ikexwi/e, but with ſome different phæ- 
nomena. | _ Arbuthnot on Aliments.. 
LixinG. adj. [Perhaps becauſe plumpneſs is agreeable to 
the fight.] Plump; in a ſtate of plumpneſs. | 
I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your meat and 
your drink; for why ſhould he ſee your faces worſe /iking, than 
the children which are of your ſort ? Dan. 1. 10. 
LI XING. n. /. [from life.] 1. Good ſtate of body; 
plumpneſs. 2. State of trial. 3. Inclination. | 
(1.) I'll repent, and that ſuddenly, while I am in ſome Al- 
ing; I ſhall be out of heart ſhortly, and then I ſhall have no 


- 


ſtrength to repent. | 5 Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Their young ones are in good /iking 3 they grow up with 
corn. Job, xxxix. 4. 


Cappadocian ſlaves were famous for their luſtineſs; and, be- 

ing in good /iking, were ſet on a ſtall when expoſed to ſale, to 

ſhew the good habit of their body. Dryden's Notes to Per. 
(2.) Theroyal ſoul, that, like the lab'ring moon, 

By charms of att was hurried down; | | 

Forc'd with regret to leave her native ſphere, 


| Dryden. 


Came but a while on 7iking here. | 
(3-) Why do you longer feed on loathed light, 
Or /iking find to gaze on earthly mold? Fairy Queen. 


LI KING. n. /. {from the verb. 
with to. 9 
There are limits to be ſet betwixt the boldneſs and raſhneſs 

of a poet; but he muſt underſtand thoſe limits who pretends to 
judge, as well as he who undertakes to write: and he who has 
no /iking to the whol 
cenſuring of the parts, 


] Delight in; pleaſure in; 


e, ought in reaſon to be excluded from 


A, 


wWardly. 


Ligen. n. /t [lilar, lilds, French.] | A uee. 


The white thorn is in leaf, and the Allach tree. Bacon. 
LIED. adj, [from /ity.] Embelliſhed with lilies, 
N a—_ and ſhepherds dance no more . 
By fan y Ladon's Aalied banks. Milton. 


LILY. 3. /. [/ilium, Latin.] There are thirty-two ſpecies 
of this plant, including white /ilies, orange lilies, red li- 
lies, and martagons of various ſorts. Miller. 
| Oh! had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands | 
Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 
And make the ſilken ſtrings delight to kiſs them; 
He would not then haye touch'd them for his life ! 
Shipwreck'd upan a kingdom where no pity ! 
No friends ! no hope ! no kindred weep for me 
Almoſt no grave allow'd me ! like the /y, 
That once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 
]'ll hang my head, and periſh. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old man, by his 
right fide a lion, holding forth in his right paw a red /ily, or 
flower - de- luce. .  Peacham on Drawing. 
Take but the humbleſt /rly of the field; | 
And if our pride will to our reaſon yield 
It mult by ſure compariſon be ſhown, 
That on the regal ſeat great David's ſon, 
Array'd in all his robes, and types of pow'r, - 
Shines with leſs glory than that ſimple flow'r. 
For her the 41. hang their heads, and die. 


Shakeſp. 


LiLY-HYACINTH. #. / [lilio-hyacinthus.] It hath a /ily 
flower, compoſed of ſix leayes, ſhaped like the flower of 
hyacinth: the roots are ſcaly, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 


lily. There are three ſpecies of this plant; one with a 


blue flower, another white, and a third red. Miller. 
LiLy of the Valley, or May lily. n. ſ. |lilium convallium.] 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf, is ſhaped like a bell, and 
divided at the top into ſix ſegments; the ovary becomes a 
ſoft globular fruit, containing ſeveral round ſeeds, It is 
very common in ſhady woods. | Miller. 
Lily of the valley has a ſtrong root that runs into the ground. 

| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

LiLYL1i'veRED. adj. [lily and liver.] Whitelivered ; co- 


A baſe, Alyhivered, action - taking knave. Shak. King Lear. 
LI MATURE. 2. ſ. [limatura, Lat.] Filings of any me- 
tal; the particles rubbed off by a file. | | 
Lins. u. J. [lim, Saxon and Scottiſh ; lem, Daniſh.] 
A member; a jointed or articulated part of animals. 2. 
[Limbe, French; {1mbus, Latin.] An edge; a border. 
A philoſophical word. 4 
̃. x.) A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpect, | 
And large proportion of his ſtrong knit limbs. Shale ſp. 
O! that I had her here, to tear her imb meal! Shakeſp. 

Now am I come each limb to ſurvey, 
If thy appearance anſwer loud report. Milton's. Agoniftes. 
By moving the priſms about, the colours again emerged 


| (2. | 
out 65 the whiteneſs, the violet and the blue at its inward limb, 


and at its outward limb the red and yellow. Newton, 


To Lins. v. a. [from the noun.] ; 1. To ſupply with limbs. 


2. To tear aſunder; to diſmember. 
1.) As they pleaſe, 
They limb themſelves, and colour, ſhape, and ſize : 
Aſſume, as likes them beſt, condenſe, or rare. Milton. 
Limnecx: n. /. [corrupted by popular pronunciation from 
alembick,) A ſtill. | I; 7 1 
Her cheeks, on which this ſtreaming nectar fell, 


Still'd through the /mbeck of her diamond eyes. Fairfax. 
= Fires of Spain, aud the line, N 
© Whoſe countries limbeciis to our bodies be, | 
Canſt thou for gain bear? Donne. 
—— Call up, unbound, 
In various ſhapes, old Proteus from the ſea, 
Milton. 


| Drain'd through a limbeck to his naked form. 


6 8 L 1 M 


it back freſh, her bowels ſerving for a limbeck. 


LINE R. adj. Flexible; eaſily bent; pliant ; lithe. 


Prior. 


: Pope, LYMBERNESS. n. /. [from limber.] Flexibility; pliancy. 
LiLY-DAFFODIL. #. h. [lilio-narciſſus.] A foreign flower. LimBo. n. . [Zo quod fit limbus inferorum Du Cange.] 


ſtone. 


-» 


The earth, by ſecret conveyances, lets in the fea, and ſends 

| Howell. 

He firſt ſurvey'd the charge with careful eyes, = 

Vet judg'd, like vapours that from limbecks riſe, 
It would in richer ſhowers deſcend again. 

| The warm /imbeck draws 


Dryden. 


Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. - . Philips, 
Li'mBed. adj. [from limb.) Formed with regard to limbs. 

A ſteer of hve years age, large inb'd, and fed, 
To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led, Pope's Iliad. 


You put me off with /mber vows. Shaleſp. 

I wonder how, among theſe jealouſies of court and ſtate, 
Edward Atheling could ſubſiſt, being the indubitate heir of 
the Saxon line: but he had tried; and found him a prince of 
timber virtues ; ſo as though he might have ſome place in his 


caution, yet he reckoned him beneath his fear. Wotton. 
| At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Inſect, or worm: thoſe wav'd their /{/mber fans 
For wings; and ſmalleſt lineaments exact 
In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer's pride. Milton, 


She durſt never ſtand at the bay, having nothing but her long 
ſoft limber ears to defend her. More on Atheiſm. 
The muſcles were ſtrong on both ſides of the aſpera arteria, 
but on the under fide, oppoſite to that of the ceſophagus, very 
limber, | Ray on the Creation, 


1. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is neither 
pleaſure nor pain. Nei hell. 2. Any place of mi- 
ſery and reſtraint. | 
(r.) No, he is in tartar Imbo, worſe than hell, 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, FR 


One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with fteel. Shaleſp. 
O what a ſympathy of woe is this 
As far from help as limbo is from bliſs. Shakeſp. 
All theſe up-whirl'd aloft 

Fly o'er the backſide of the world far off, 

Into a limbo large, and broad, ſince call'd ; 

The parrdiſe of fools. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| (2+) For he no ſooner was at large, | 

But Trulla ftraight brought on the charge; 
And in the ſelf- ſame limbo put i 

The knight and ſquire, where he was ſhut, Hudibrat. 


Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor I am left in liaubo. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


1. LINE. . ſ. [lim, zelyman, Saxon, to glue.] 1. A viſcous 


ſubſtance drawn over twigs, which catches and entangles 


the wings of birds that light upon it. 2. Matter of Which 
mortar is made: ſo called becauſe uſed in cement. 


(1.) Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net or Ame, _ 
The pitfall, not the gin. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
You muſt lay lime, to tangle her deſires, | 1 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 


Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Shaleſp. 
— — Jollier of this ſtate IX 

Than are new benefic'd miniſters, he throws, | 

Like nets or lime twigs, whereſoe er he goes, „ 

His title of barriſter on every wen cg Donne. 

A thruſh was taken with a buſh of lime twigs. L*Eftrange. 


Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were found, 

And deep- mouth d dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. Dryder. 
Or court a wife, ſpread out his wily parts e 
Like nets, or lime twigs, for rich widows hearts. 
(2.) There are ſo many ſpecies of lime ſtone, that we arg to 

underſtand by it in general any ftone that, upon a proper degree 


of heat, becomes a white calx, which will make a great ebulli- 
thrown into water, falling into a looſe * 


tion and noiſę on bein 
white powder at the bottom. The Jime we have in London is 
uſually made of chalk, which is weaker than that made of 


They were now, like ſand without /; 


eſpecially as many, as were Engliſh, who were at a gaze, look-- 
. = -* ; * 4 Wis 
4B 2 > | 


Pope. | 


Hill's Materia Medica, 
me, ill bound together, 


2 


y en 
1 
. 
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Ing ſtrange one vpon another, not knowing who was faithful to 


*4 . 


their fide, | Bacon Henry VII. 
As when a lofty pile is rais'd, Arn 
We never hear the workmen prais'd, f 4 
Who bring the lime, or place the ſtones, | 
| But all admire Inigo Jones. — Swift. 


Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of any ſort of ſtone 
that is not ſandy, or very cold. | Mortimer. 


Livs/tree, or LINDE x. n. /. [ Lind, Saxon, tihia.] 1. 


The linden tree- The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, 
placed orbicularly, in the form of a roſe, having a long 


narrow leaf growing to the footſtalk of each clufler of 
flowers, from whoſe cup riſes the pointal, which becomes 


teſticulated, of one capſule, containing an oblong ſeed. 
Ihe timber is uſed by carvers and turners, Theſe trecs 


*  ,., continue ſound many yeats, and grow to a conſiderable 


bulk. Sir Thomas Brown mentions one, in Norfolk, ſix- 
teen yards in circuit. Miller. 2. A ſpecies of lemon. 
| Lime, French.) | 


(1.) For her the #mes their pleaſing ſhades deny, 
8 For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. 
2 (2.) Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron groves ! 
To where the lemon and the piercing me, 
With the deep orange glowing through the green, 
i 'Their lighter glories blend, Thomſon's Summer. 
 ToLiwe. v. a. [from /ime.] 1. To entangle ; to enſnare, 
2. To finear with lime. 3. To cement. This ſenſe is 


out of uſe. 4. To manure ground with lime. 
(1.) — Oh boſom, black as death ! 
Oh /imed foul, that, ſtruggling to be free, | 
Art more engaged, : Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Example, that fo terrible ſhows in the wreck of maidenhood, 
cannot, for all that, diſſuade ſucceſſion, but that they are Jie 
with the twigs that threaten them. Shakeſp. 
The bird that hath been /z-zed in a buſh, | 
With trembling wings miſdoubteth ev'ry buſh, 
And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the Fatal object in my eye, ; 
Where my poor young was imd, was caught, and kill'd. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
(̃ 2.) Myſelf have /im'd a buſh for her, oy 
And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, : 
That the will light to liſten to their lays. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe twigs in time will come to be /imed, and then you 
gre all loſt if you do but touch them. L* Eftrange. 
(3.) I will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
Who gave his blood to lime the ſtones together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter, | 
(4.) Encouragement that abatement. of intereſt gave to land- 
lords and tenants, to improve by draining, marling, and Am- 
ing. 7 | . | Child. 
All ſorts of peaſe love limed or marled land. Mortimer, 
LimEekILN. 7. . [lime 
| burnt to lime. 1 


Pope. 


The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reek of a lime-. 


Kiln. Shak. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 


They were found in a /ime-kiln, and having paſſed the fire, 


each 1s a little vitrified, _- Woodward. 
L1rMzsTONE. . /. [lime and flone.] -The ſtone of which 
lime is made. © | | | 

Fire ſtone and lime fone, if broke ſmall, and laid on cold 

lands, muſt be of advantage. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
LiME-WATER, 7. / 
on quick lime, with ſome other ingredients to take off 

its ill flavour, is of great ſervcie internally in all cuta- 

neous eruptions, and diſeaſes of the lungs, _ 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


and kiln.] Kiln where ſtones are 


Lime-water, made by pouring water 


„ * * . * x 
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The whole Amit of the mountain round about ſhall be moſt 
holy. . ran Fd. xlitl. 12, 
We went, great emperor, by thy command, 


To view the utmoſt its of the land; © 
-Ev'n to the place where no more world is found, 


But foaming billows beating on the ground. Dryden. 
To LIMIT. v. a. [ limiter, French, from the noun.] 1. To 


confine with certain bounds ; to reſttain; to citcumſcribe; 

not to leave at large. 2. To reſtrain from a Jax or general 

ſignification : as, the univerſe is here limited to this earth. 
(1.) They tempted God, and /imited the Holy One of Iſrael. 


Thanks I muſt you con, that you 
Are thieves profeſt; for there is boundleſs theft . 


In /imited profeſſions. * Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 

If a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer a /mited mo- 
narch. | | | SIw?ft, 
Liwu1iTa/NEoUs. adj. [from /imit.] Belonging to the 
bounds. | Dic. 


LIMIT AR. adj. [from limit.) Placed at the baundaries as 
a guard or ſuperintendant. _ | 
Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 
Proud /imitary cherub ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


LimiTAa'TION. . , limitation, French; limitatio, Lat.] 


1. Reſtriction; circumſcription. 2. Confinement from a 


lax or undeterminate import. 


(1. ) Limitation of each creature, is both the perfection and 


the preſervation thereof. Hooker. 
— Am I yourſelf, 
But, as it were, in fort of /imitation ? Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
I deſpair, how this /imitation of Adam's empire to his line 
and 3 will help us to one heir. This Imitation, in- 
deed, of our author, will ſave thoſe the labour, who would 
look for him amongſt the race of brutes; but will very little 
contribute to the diſcovery amongſt men. = Locke, 
If a King come in by conqueſt, he 1s no longer a limited mo- 
narch ; if he afterwards conſent to /zzitations, he becomes im- 
mediately king de jure. Ex he : Swift. 
(2.) The cauſe of error is ignorance, what reſtraints and i- 
mitations all principles have in regard of the matter whereunto 
they are applicable. | Hooker, 
LiMMER. n../. A mongrel. | Ainſw. 
Tolimn, wv. a. ſenluminer, French, to adorn books with 
pictures.] To draw; to paint any thing. 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, | 
Moſt truly inn d, and tes. in your face. Shakeſp. 
Emblems /izmed in lively colours. Peacham. 
How are the glories of the field ſpun, and by what pencil are 
they /mmed in their unaffected bravery ? . Glanwille, 


— 


LI uNER. n. /. [corrupted from enlumineur, a decorator | 


of books with 
maker. 8 | | 
That divers /immers at a diſtance, without either copy or de- 
ſign, ſhould draw the ſame picture to an undiſtinguiſhable ex- 
actneſs, is more conceivable than that matter, which is ſo di- 
verſified, ſnould frame itſelf ſo unerringly, according, to the 
idea of its kind. A Glanwille's Scepfis. 
Poets are limners of another kind, 
To copy out ideas in the mind; | 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are ſhown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. |  Granvilk. 
Li'mous. adj. [limoſus, Latin.] Muddy; flimy.- 


initial pictures] A painter; a picture- 


That country became a gained ground by the muddy and 


limous matter brought down by the Nilus, which ſettled by de- 
grees unto a firm land. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


They eſteemed this natural melancholick acidity to be the 


{imous or ſlimy foeculent part of the blood. Floyer. 


Hills Materia Medica. Lime. adj. [limpio, Italian.] 1. Vapid; weak. Not in 


He tried an experiment on wheat infuſed in /ize-qvater 

alone, and ſome in . brandy and /1me-water mixed, and had 

from each grain a great increaſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

LIMIT. . / [limite, French; limitor, Latin.] Bound; 
beorcer z utmoſt reach. | N 


7 Lime, v. n. I[umpen, Saxon. To halt; to walk lamely. 


uſe, 2. It is uſed in ſome provinces, and in Scotland, for 
limber, flexile. „ x Th DOR TS 

(1.) The chub eats wateriſh, and the fleſh of him is not 

firm, /imp and taſteleſs. Walton's Angler. 


Pal, Ixxvin. 41. 
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Tt. l Me poor man, te „ 0 "+ 2 8 
n Who after me hath many a we p. 
a Szaleſp. 4 you like it, 


Linp'd in pure love. 
eee meet of ſurteen a 


Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old {ping fire. Shakeſp. 
- How fac | | 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this hadow 
In underpriſing it; fo far this ſhadow _ D 
Doth /imp behind the ſubſtance. Shakeſp. . 


When Plutus, which is riches, is ſent from Jupiter, he 


limps and goes ſſowrly; but when he is ſent by Pluto, he runs, 
Bacon. 


and is ſwift of foot. 
Limping death, laſh'd on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. | Drydey 5 Horace. 
The himping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd feaſt, 


And hopping here and there put in his word, Dryden. 
Can {yllogiſm ſet things right? | 
No: majors ſoon with minors fight: 
Or both in friendly conſort join 'd, 
The conſequence Jims falſe behind. Prior. 
Hur ET. n. ſ. A kind of ſhell fiſh. Ai ſæu- 


LIIuTID. ad}. [limpide, French ; limpidus, Lat. Clear; 


pute; tranſparent. 


The ſprings which were clear, freſh, and limtia, acme 


thick and turbid, and impreguated with ſulphur as loug as the 
earthquake laſts, | 
The brook that purls along 

The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 

Gently diffus'd into a //mpid plain, Thomſon' 4 Summer. 


Lt1MyiDNess. 1. /. [from limpid.] Clearneſs ; purity. 


LimyInGLyY. adv. [from /imp. ] In a lame balting man- 


ner. 
Li'my. adj. [from lime.) Viſcous ; glutinous, 2. Con- 
taining lime. | 
(x.) Striving more, the more in laces ſtrong - 
Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain | 
In limy ſnares the ſubtil loops among. Spenſer. 


2.) A human ſkull covered with the ſkin, having been bu- 
ried in ſome limy ſoil, was tanned, or turned into a kind of 
leather. 


7 LI x. v. u. [ablinnan, Saxon. 1 To yield; 
Unto his foe he came, 
Reſolv'd in mind all ſuddenly to win, 

Or ſoon to loſe before he once would iin. 


to give over. 


the axle-tree. 


by the tongue. 


Li'xDex. n. / (lind, Saxon.] The lime tree. See Lins. 
Hard box, and /inden of a gl, rain. Dryden. 


Two neighb'ring trees, with walls encompaſs d round, 
One a hard oak, a ſofter linden one. | 


Line. n. / linea, Latin.) 
A ſlender ſtring... 3. A ne extended to direct any ope- 
rations. 
5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face. 6. Deli- 
neation ; ſketch. 7. Contour; outline. 8. As much as 
is written from one margin to the other: a. verſe. 9. 
Rank of ſoldiers. 10. Work thrown up; trench. 11. 
Method ; diſpoſition. 12. Extenſion; limit. 
tor; equinoQlal ee 
or deſcendi 


n the 1 A letter: as, read 21 lines. 17. 
Lit or flax. 


(1. ) Even the planets, üpoh this principle m ſt ravitate 
planets, b Principle, muſt g. | 


no morevowlids the ſun; at they would, t revolye in 
curve lines, but fly away in dire& tangents, fl Miche ſtruck 
againſt other plauets. | 
(2.) Well ſung the Roman bard ; all human things, 

Olf deareſt value, hang on ſlender ftrin 3 . 
O ſee the then ſole hope, and in deſign n 1 VLA 
Of heay'n our joy; ſupported by a lines © 


above fifty or ſixty feet. 


Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Grew's Muſeum. | 


Fairy Queen. = 
Lixcnyin. 2. /, An iron pin, that e the wheel on 
| Dict. 


Lixcrvs. . ſ. [from lingo, Latin.] Medicine licked up . baughty, parſimonious and unpopular ; others were ſweet and 


Dryden, - | 
1. Longitudinal extenſion, 2. 


4. The ſtring that ſuſtains the angler's hook. 


13. Equa- 
14. Progeny; family, aſcending 
. A line is one tenth of an inch. 16. 


Bentley. bands , 


"Waller," mulqueteers, they were a diperitd. 


* 


1 1 * 


A live ſeldom, holds. to; ſtrein, or draws Jtreight / in. length, 
| Moxon's Mechanical Exer cles. 
We as by ine upon the ocean go, 


Whoſe paths (hall be familiar as the lautet. Dp den. | 
* ) Victorious with their {ines and eyes, r 4 
They make the fiſhes and the men their prize. Maller. 


5+) Long is it ſince I ſaw him, | 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe Ainet of favour 
Which then he wore, *\_, \Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
I ſhall have good fortune; go to, here's a Ons” line of life; 


here's a ſmall trifle of wives. 8 05. 
Here, pvhile his canting drane- pipe ſcan' d * 
The my chef ures of her hand, 
He * palmeſtry, and dines | 
On all her fortune-telling lines. e enen Cleaveland. 


(6.) You have generous thoughts. turned to ſuch ſpecula- 
tions: but this is not enough towards the railing fuch buildings 
as I have drawn you here the line of, unleſs the direction of all 
affairs here were wholly in your hands. Temple. 

The inventors meant to turn ſach qualifications j into perſons 
as were agreeable to his character, for whom the Ae was drawn. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 
| (7+) Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine, 

Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy /ine ! Pope. 

(S.) In the preceding „ine, Ulyſſes ſpeaks of 5 yet 


immediately changes into the maſculine gender. Broome . 

In moving ines theſe few epiſtles tell 
What fate attends the nymph wha loves too well. Garth. 
(9.) They pierce the broken foe's remoteſt nes. Addiſon. 


(10.) Now fnatch an hour that favours thy deſigns,, ö; 
Unite thy forces, and attack their 4nes. Dryden's Aneid. 
(11.) The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this cen- 
- 4 +000 
_ Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
Inſifture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
Office and cuſtom, in all ze of order. 
(12.) ———— Eden ſtretch'd her line 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal tow'rs 
Of great Seleucia. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(x4.) When the ſun below the /ine deſcends, | 
__: Creech, 


Shakeſp. 


Then one long night continued darkneſs joins. 
(14.)- — He chid the ſiſters 

When firſt they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them ſpake to him; then prophet-like, 

They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 
He ſends you this moſt memorable kne, 

In ev'ry branch truly demonſtrative, 

Willing you overlook this pedigree. Shakeſp. "in *. 

Some. lines were noted for a ſtern, rigid virtue, favage, 


a ale. 


able. 
His empire, courage; and his boaſted "uu; 
Were all prov'd mortal. | 
_ — A golden ben | 
The queen commanded to be hover with wine, 
The bowl that Belus us'd, and all the er line. 2 
—— The years 
Ran noothly on, productive of a line 
Of wiſe heroick kings. 


en. 


Philige. 


To LINE. v. a. [ſuppoſed by Junius from. linum, linings. 


being often made of linen. ] 1. To cover on the inſide, 
2. To put any thing in the inſides a ſenſe rather ludi- 
crous. To guard within. 4. To ſtrengthen/ by in- 
ner works? 5. To cover with ſometbing ſoft, 6. To 


double; to ſtrengthen with help. 7. To impregnate: | 


applied to animals generating. 
(1.) A box . PF (PRPEL to receive the mercury that might 


be jy ne Boyle. 
| be: J The, charg dene, very "high for auy one man's. 
. purſe, except lived beyond; ordinary, to reach, unto. . Careto. 


Her e are abou her: what. if I do line one of their 
f | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


He, by a gentle bow, divin'd 
ho & , Shvift. 


well a cully's purſe was An d. 


\ (3). Notwithſtanding they had /ined 7 wa with. 
Claren don. 
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Fa Dire nd new repair our towns of wur 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. © Shakeſp. 


\ 


(5+) 5 on of xteen, n 
Phuck the lin'd IO from thy old limping fire. Shakeſp. 
 (6.) —-—— Who d himſelf with hope, ; 


Eating the air, on promiſe of ſupply. 
My brother Mortimer doth ſtir - 
About his title, and hath ſent for you 
To Ine his enterpriſe. | 


_ Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of two generals, 
both of them rather courtiers, and aſſured to the ſtate, tban 
martial men ; yet ned and aſſiſted with ſubordinate command- 


| Bacon. 

..) Thus from the Tyrian paſtures lind with Jove 

He bore Europa, and ſtill keeps his love. © Creech, 

LiNEaGE. u. 7 ' | /inage, French,] Race; progeny ; fa- 
mily, aſcending or deſcending. | 


ers of great experience and valour. 


Both the lineage and the certain fire © | 
From which I ſprung, from me are hidden yet. Spenſer. 
' Joſeph was of the houle and /zzeage of David. Luke, ii. 4. 

The Tirſan cometh forth with all his generation or Iineag e, 


the males before him, and the females following bim; and if 


there be a mother from whoſe body the whole /ineage is de- 


ſcended, there is a traverſe where the ſitteth. Bacon. 
| — Men of mighty fame, 2 
And from th' immortal gods their lineage came. Dryden. 
No longer ſhall the widow'd land bemoan | 
A broken lineage, and a doubtful throne, 
But boaſt her royal progeny's increaſe, _ 4 
And count the pledges of her future peace, Addiſon. 


This care was infuſed by God himſelf, in order to aſcertain 
the deſcent of the Meſſiah, and to prove that he was, as the pro- 
hets had foretold, of the tribe of Judah, and of the /ineage of 
David. . N Aiterbury. 
LINEAL. adj. [litealis, from linea, Latin.] 1. Compoſed 
of lines; delineated. 2. Deſcending in a direct genea- 
logy. 3. Hereditary ; derived from anceſlors. 4. Allied 
by direct deſcent, i TY Ie fs | 
(1.) When any thing is mathematically demonſtrated weak, 
it is much more mechanically weak ; errors ever occurring more 
eaſily in the management of groſs materials than /ineal deſigns. 
11 Motton's Architecture. 
(2. ) To re-eſtabliſh, de facto, the right of Iineal ſucceſſion 
to paternal government, is to put a man in poſſeſſion of that go- 
vernment which his fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion had a right to. 5 Locke. 
3.) Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our juſt and lineal ent'rance to our own. 
(4. — Queen Iſabel, his grandmother, 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengere. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
O that your brows my laurel had ſuſtain ! 
Well had I been depos'd if you had reign'd ; 1 . 
The father had deſcended for the ſon; | 
For only you are /inea/ to the throne. _ 7 
LIVEALLVY. adv. [from lineal.) In a direct line. 
If he had been the perſon upon whom the crown had /ineally 
and rightfully deſcended, it was good law. Clarendon. 


LINE AM ENT. . /. [lineament, French; lineamentum, La- 


tin.] Feature; diſeriminating mark in the form. 
4 Noble York is tee 

Found that the iſſue was not his begot: 
Which well appeared in his lineaments, 


- 


pe ee 


Being nothing like the noble duke, my father, ._-; .. Shakeſp, 


Six wings he wore, to ſhade 
His /ineaments divine. | 

— Man he ſeems 
In all his Aneaments, though in his face 
The glimpſes of his father's glory ſhine. 


that the diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and the [inea- 
vient of the body, grow more plain with time, but the pe- 
culiar phyſiognomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible in * 

i Tocke. 


Hale ſp. Ks Jobn. f . 
| remain Jong without any action or determination. 


Dryden. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Piaradiſe Reg. 
There are not more differences in mens faces, and the out- 
ward /incaments of their bodies, than there are in the makes 
and tempers of their minds; only there is this difference, 
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1 INN | 
T may advance religion and morals, by tracing ſome few 


lineaments in the character of a lady, who häth ſpent all her 
5 Þ 2 Swift, . 


life in the practice of both. 
The utmoſt force of boiling water is not able to deſtroy the 
ſtructure of the tendereſt plant: the Gneaments of a white lily 
will remain after the ſtrongeſt decoction. 
Lid EAR. adj. [linearis, Latin.] Compoſed of lines; hav- 
ing the form of lines. +44, | | 
| here- ever it is freed from the ſand ſtone, it is covered with 
linear ſtriæ, tending towards ſeveral centers, ſo, as to compoſe 
flat ſtellar figures. Mocdward on Foſſils, 
LinEA'TiION. n. / [lineatio, from linea.) Draught of a 
line or lines, 
There are in the horney ground two white /ineations, with 
two of a pale red. oy | Woodward, 
LIN EN. n. . [linum, Latin.] Cloth made of hemp or 


flax. 


Here is a baſket, he may creep in; throw foul inen upon 
him, as if going to bucking. "ay tags be Shakeſp. 
Unſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims ONS 
Between her linen and her naked limbs. Dryden's Aneid, 


Linexn, adj. [lineus, Latin.] 1. Made of linen: 2. Re- 
ſembling linen. | * 
(1. ) A linen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey boot hoſe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue liſt, + Shakeſp. 
(. 2.) Death of thy ſoul! thoſe /inen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey-face ? Shak. 
LineEnDRA'PER. 2. . [linen and draper.] He who deals 
in linen. | | LEED. 2 
Li xo. 3. /. [ling, Iſlandick.] 1. Heath. This ſenſe is 


retained in the northern counties; yet Bacon ſeems to di- 


ſtinguith them. 2. [Linghe, Dutch.] A kind of fea fith. 
(1.) Heath, and ling, and ſedges. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
(2.) When harveſt is ended take, ſhipping, or ride, 
Ling, ſalt fiſh, and herring, for Lent to provide. 
Dur Engliſh bring from thence good ſtore of fiſh, but eſpe- 
cially our deepeſt and thickeſt ling, which are therefore called 
iſland ings. 
LivG. The termination notes commonly diminution ; as, 
kit - ing, and is derived from Klein, German, little; ſome- 
times a quality; as, firſt/ing, in which ſenſe Skinner de- 
duces it from /angen, old Teutonick, to belong. 


To Li NGER, v. n. [from lenz, Saxon, long.] 1. To re- 
main long in languor and pain. 2. To heſitate ; to be 


in ſuſpenſe. 3. Jo remain long. In an ill ſenſe. 4. To 


wait long 
in producing effec. | 
(1.) Like wretches, that have /inger'd long, 
We'll ſnatch the ſtrongeſt cordial of our love. 
Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 
Than /inger life away, and nouriſh woe. 
(2.) Perhaps thou ling're/t, in deep thoughts detain'd 
Of th enterprize ſo hazardous and high. Paradiſe Reg. 
63.5 = Let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a ſtage ' | 
To feed contention in a Ang ring act. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
Ve breth' ren of the lyre, ad tuncfal voice, I. 
Lament his lot; but at your own rejoice. 
Now live ſecure, and /inger out your days; 
Ihe gods are pleas'd alone with Purcel's lays. 
Your very fear of death ſhall make ye try. 
To catch the ſhade of immortality : 
Wiſhing on earth to linger, and'to fave 5 
Part of its prey from the devouring graveeGG. Prior. 
(.) We have ingered. about 4 match between Anne Page 
and my couſin Slender, and this day we ſhall have our anſwer. 


in expectation or uncertainty. 6. To be long 


Dryden, 


D ryden 4 


All his concerns as mine 1 
And if my eyes have pow'r, he ſhould not ſuree 
In vain, nar /inger with a long delay.  Dryden's Cleamenes. 


Arbuthnot_ 


' Tufſer. 


Abbot's. Deſcription of the World, 


5. To 


Pope's Odyſſey. - 


 Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 


EIN 


+ 6M. a Ninh 


70 Lite: "0a. To protiadt j # to Graw out to ir 
Out of uſe. 468 
I can get no remedy againſt this . of the purſe, 
Borrowing only lingers. and erte it out, but the diſeaſe is in- 


* e linger.] One who . | 
adv, [from lingering] With delay ; te- 


Li'NGERER. B. 
Li'NGERINGLY. 
diouſly. 


yet both kill. 


more nag gf, and ſpeedil 
languet ; lingot, French.] A ſmall 


Li xGET. n. /. [from 
maſs of metal. 

Other matter hath been uſed ſor money, as among the Lace- 
demonians, iron Aagets quenched. with U that they may 
ſerve to no other uſe. Camden. 

LINGO, n. . [Portugueſe. ] Language ; tongue z ſpeech. 

oo A low cant word. 

— I have thoughts to learn ſomewhat of your lingo, before I 

= croſs the ſeas. - | 

Lincua'cious. adj. [linguax, Latin. Full of tongue 3 
loquaciony z talkative. 


Lixcuape'nTAL. adj. [lingua and dens, Latin.] Uttered 

8 by the joint action of the tongue and teeth. 
= The linguadentals f, v, as alſo the linguadentals th, 4b, he 
—= will ſoon learn. Holder Elements of Speech. 
— LC'xcvisr, n. ,. [from lingua.] A man kkilful in- lan- 


Uages. 
© Though a lingui ſhould pride bimſelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he had not ſtu- 
died the ſolid things in them, as well as the words and lexicons, 
he were nothing ſo 15 much to be eſteemed a learned man, as any 
yeoman or tradeſman competently wiſe in his mother dialect on- 


Gur linguift received extraordinary rudiments towards a good 
education, | Addiſon, ane. 
LincGworrT. n. / Ki herb. 
LiniMenrT. u. / [liniment, French; linimentum, Latin. ] 
Ointment ; balſam; unguent. - 


every morning with this Ini ment or balſam. Harvey. 
The wiſe author of nature hath provided on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, and 
ſqueezes out an oily pap or W fit for the inunction of the 


feathers. Ray on Creation. 
Li'ninG. n. J. [from line.] 1. The zuner covering of any 
thing ; the inner cos of a | garment, 2. F hat which i is l 


within. 
(1.) Was J deceived, or did a able cloud” © 3 
Turn forth ber ſilver Iiaing on the ni ght? Milton. 
The folds in the griſtle oaks noſe 1 2 tovered. with a lining, 


(2.) The lining of his coffers ſha | make coats 
Io deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars. 
1 n. /. . [gelencke, German.] 
chain. 
A chain ; any thing connecting. 4. Any fingle part of a 
ſeries or chain of conſequences ; a gradation in ratiocina- 
tion; a ity N to a foregoing and following 
propoſition. . ries = ſenſe is improper. 
ſon has uſed 11 SH chain, 6. [From xu. A, torch. 
made of pitch and hards. 
na it may mean lamp-black. 
(1.) The Roman wy whoſe courſe will yet go on 


The way it * ne ten thouſand . 


. Hale ſp. 


e has kenns aue Age, N 


curable. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
She lingers m Len 10 Shakeſp. 
Let your brief plagues be mercy, _ | 

And /inger not da, ure deſtructions on. © Shateſp. 


Of poiſons, 1 kill more gently and lingeringly, others 
Hale. 


Congreve's Way of the World.. 


ly. , Milton on Education. 


The noſtrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to be anointed 


which differs from the facing of the tongue. | Greww's Coſmol, 
Ihe gown with ſtiff embroid'ry ſhining, | 
Looks charming with a {lighter /ining. Prior. 


1. A ſingle ring of a | 
2. Any thing doubled and cloſed together. 3. 


Addi- 
7. Perhaps in the en 


L. I. N 


Of more tron links Fein that can ever | 
A pear in 117 impediment. , habe. Caritas | 


The moral of that poetical fition, that, the A link 
| & all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes, is faſtened to Jupiter's 
chair, ſignifies an uſeful truth. Hale. 


Truths hang together in a chain of mutual dependance 3 3 you 


cannot draw one lia without atttacting others. Glanville, 
While the does her upward flight ſuſtain, _ 
Tauchirgg each link of the continued chain, 
Atlengfh ſhe is oblig'd and forc'd to ſee | 2 
A firit, a ſource, a 5 fe, a deity. Prior. 
(2.) Make a link of horſe hair very ſtrong, and faſten, it to 
the end of the ſtick that ſprings. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


(3.) Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong /ixks of i 1 


f Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Py 
_ I feel | 
The link of nature + drew me; fleſh of fleſh, 
Bone of my bone thou art. . * Mihon's Paradiſe Lal 


Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were bound, 
And love, the common lint, the new creation crown'd, _ 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
4.) The thi ead and train of conſequences in intellective ra- 
tiocination is often long, and chained together by divers Ants, 
which cannot be done in imaginative Tatioctnation by ſome at- 

_ tributed to brutes. Fudge Hale. 
1 Though I have here only choſen this ſingle Ant of mar- 
tyrs, I might find out others among thoſe names which are ſtill 
extant, that delivered down this account of our Saviour in a 

ſucceſſive tradition. Addiſon on the Chriftian Religion. 
(6.) O, thou art an everlaſting bonefire light; thou haſt 
ſaved me a thouſand marks in links and torches, walking with 
thee in the night betwixt tavern and tavern. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, he _ her 


In divers places a fulginous And of lies. - Howel. 
| Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, F 
Goodly and great he fails. behind his Il. Dryden. 
. One that hore a link 3 % 5 
On a ſudden clapp'd his flaming cudgel, S277 
Like Linſtock, to the horſe's touch-hole. Hudibrat. 
(J.) There was no ink to colour 171 s hat. Shakeſp. 


1.6 complicate ; as, 
1 Gale a to conjoin in con- 
cord. 3. To join; to connect. 4. To join by confe- 
deracy or contract. 5. To connect, as concomitant. - 6. 
T'o, unite or concatenate in 2 27 ſeries of conſe- 
quences. 5 
(1. — Deſcending tread " . 
Thus drooping; ; or with linted thunderbolts 
_= Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. 
. Againſt eating cares, 
PR Lap me in ſoft.Lydian airs ; 
rried to immortal verſe, 
Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of /inked ſweetie" long drawn out. 
(Ei a9 They're io lint'd in friendſhips | 
420 Ie t young prince Edward mages Warwie 's daughter. | 
[£249 Shakeſpeare. 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 


To Lins. v. 4. [from the noun.] | 
the links of a chain. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Incio e whole downs in walls, tis all a joke. n Pope. 
So from the firſt eternal order ran, ATTIC ten e 
And creature Ain d to creature; man to man. Pope. 


(4. They make an offer of themſelves into the ſervice of 
that enemy, with whoſe ſervants they link themſelves in ſo near 


2 bond. SET . Hooker. 
Be adviſed for the beſt, g 
Ere thou 750 daughter /nk in holy band T 195 
Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueſt, Fairy Queen. 
Blood in princes lin d not in ſuch fort, 
As that it is of any pow'r to tye. Daniels Civil War. 
PE 1 — New hope to ſpring. 
Out "4 deſpair; ; joy, but with fear yet lin d. Milton. | 


God has lnkt gur hopes and our rw ar. 712 55 
woes | Decay of "OW: 


So gracious. hath God been to us, as to J together our 
duty and our intereſt, and to make thoſe very things the in- 
©" ſtanſees "of our obedience, 'which are the natural means and 
© 'clifes of our happineſs, TIT | Tillotſon. 
(6.) Theſe things are /inked, and, as it were, chained one 
©: to another: we labour to eat, and we eat to live, and we live 
to do good; and the good which we do is as ſeed ſown, with 
reference unto a future harveſt. W „Hooker. 
Tell me, which part it does neceſſitate? Fat 
Tul chuſe the other; there I'll nt th' effect; : 
A chain, which fools to catch themſelves project! Dryden. 
By which chain of ideas thus viſibly Hinfed together in train, 
. e. each intermediate idea agreeing on each tide with thoſe 
two, it is immediately placed between, the ideas of men and 
ſelf-determination appear to be connected. Locke. 


It!Nxnoy. 2 n. / [/ink and boy] A boy that carries 
Li'NkMAN. a torch to accommecdate; paſſengers with 

| light. | 13 | £19 £711 

What a ridiculous thing it was, that the continued ſhadow 

of the earth ſhauld be broken by ſudden miraculous diſcluſions 


© 


* 
+ 


of light, to prevent the officiouſneſs of the /inkboy / More. 
0 Though thou art tempted by the /inkman's call, 
Yet truſt him not along the lonely wall. Gay. 


In the black form of cinder wench ſhe came. 7. 

O may no linie interrupt their love! Gay's Trivia. 

Li X XET. u. /. [line, French; linaria, Latin.] A ſmall 
ſimging bird. P tals 
The ſwallows make. uſe of celandine, the linnet of enphra- 
gia, for the repairing of their tight. More's Antidote. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? Pope. 
Linsz'qp. n. . [ſemen lini, Latin.] The feed of flax, 
which is much uſed in medicine. : 

The joints may be cloſed with a cement of lime, /inſeed oil, 
and cotton. * Mortimer*s Huſbandry. 
 LiivszEyYwooLsEy. adj. * [linen and 2woel.] Made of linen 

and wool mixed. Vile; mean; of different and unſuit- 

able parts. 4 i TD : 
A A lawleſs /inſeywoolfie brother, 

Half of one order, half another. ' 


: Hudibras. 
Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, Iinſeyauoolſey brothers, 
Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs others. 
met nee 97 Pope's Dunciad. 
Lis rock. . {. lunte or lente, Teutonick; Hint and 
Hoch.] A ſtaff of wood with a match at the end of it, 


þ 


uſed by gunners in firing cannon. _ Hanmer. 
7 The nimble gunner 5 
With /ynflock now the deviliſh cannon touches, | 
And down goes all before him. © Shak, Henny V. 


The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of ev'ry ſize, | 
The /inftosks touch, the pond'rous ball expires. Dryden. 
Lint. n. /. [linteum, Latin; Hin, Welſh and Erſe.] 1. 
The ſoft ſubſtance commonly called flax. 2. Linen ſcrap- 
ed into ſoft woolly ſubſtance to lay on ſores. 
. 2.) I dreſſed them up with unguentum baſilici cum vitello 
ovi, upon pledgits of Int.  Wiſeman's Surgery, 
LIVTEL. n. /. [linteal, French.] 
| frame that lies croſs the door poſts over head. 
Take a bunch of hyſop, and dip it in the blood that is in the 
baſon, and ſtrike the lintel and the two ſide poſts. Exod. 
When you lay aay timber on brick work, as /zztels over win- 
dows, lay them in loam, which is a great preſerver of timber. 
1 2 Moon Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Silver the /intals deep projecting o'er, n 
And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope's Odyſ. 
Lrox. n. /, lion, French; leo, Latin. ] 1. The fierceſt 
and moſt magnanimous of fourfooted beaſts. 2. A ſign 
in the zodiack. 


9 


(.) King Richard's firname was Cor-de-Lion, for his lion- 


like courage. | 'Camden's Remains. 
| Be lion. mettled ; proud, and take no care A 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are: 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


* 


<4 


That part of the door 


EEE 


1 


The ſphinx, à famous monſter | Egypt, had the fact of a | 


virgin, and the body of a lion. r Peacham on Dr awing, 
073: 8 $Id — They rejoice *©© © + 


Fach with their kind, ion with lioneſs ; 
So fitly them in pairs thou haſt combin'd. 
| ———— See lion hearted Richard, 
© © Pijouſly valiant, like a torrent fwell'd , + 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, , 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves | 
Within its. ſweep trees, houſes, men, he preſs d, 
Amidſt tue thickeſt battle. . 
2.) The lian for the honours of his ſkin, 
The ſqueezing crab, and ftinging ſcorpion ſhine 
For aiding heaven, when giants dar'd to brave | | 
The threat'ned ſtars. , __ Creech's Manilius. 
LrYowess. u. /. [feminine of /ion.] A ſhelion. 
Under which buſh's ſhade, a /oneſs 1 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir. 
Ihe furious /oneſs, | END 
Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. 
he greedy /zoneſs the wolf purſues, | | 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. Dryden. 
If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a very ſevere manner, 
puniſh the adulteries of the /zoneſs. Apyliffe's Parergon. 
L1oNrLEear. . ſ. [leontopetalon, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 
Li“o x's- MOUTH. | 
Li'oxn's-raw. 
Li'on's-TAIL. 
Li'on's TOOTH. 


Lie. u. J [lippe, Saxon.] 1. The outer part of the month, 
the muſcles that ſhoot beyond the teeth, which. are of ſo 
much. uſe in ſpeaking, that they are uſed for all the or- 

gans of ſpeech. 2. The edge of any thing. 3. To male 

4 lip. Jo hang the lip inſullenneſs and contempt. 

Reit Thoſe happieſt ſmiles 25 

That play'd on her ripe /ip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes. Shale ſp. King Lear. 
No fal ſhood ſhall defile my lips with lies, 
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Phi hs. | 


Shakefp. 


„. . from lon. ] 


Or with a vail of truth diſguiſe,  Sandys's Paraph..az Job, Wi 
Her lips bluſh deeper ſweets. T homfon”s SþN 1 
(2.) In many places is a ridge of mountains ſome diſtance „ 


from the ſea, and a plain from their roots to the ſhore ; gant _— 


plain was formerly covered by the fea, which bounded againſt 
. thoſe hills as its firſt ramparts, or as the ledges or Hips of i 
veſſel. | © |  Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
In wounds, the %s fink and are flaccid ; a 51 followeth, 
and the fleſh within withers. © » Wiſeman's Surgery. 
3.) A letter for me! It gives me an eſtate of feven years 
health; in which-time Iwill make a lip at the phyſician. 
| don F* in TR x . C1 | Shakeſpeare. 
ToLie. v. a. [from the noun.] To kiſs. Obſolete. 
A hand, that kings 27 
Have lipt, and trembled kiſſing. - Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleoß. 
_ Oh ! *tis the fiend's arch mock, 
To ib a wanton and ſuppoſe her chaſte. Shakeſp. 
LieLa'BouR. n. /. [lip and /abour.) Action of the lips 
without concurrence of the mind; words without fenti- 


” 


ments. . | | | 
Faſting, when prayer is not directed to its own purpoſes, is 
but /plabour. Tayler's Rule of Holy Liwing. 
Liro'THYMOUS. adj. [Xiirw and SH. Swooning ; faint- 


4 "If the patient be ſurpriſed with a /ipothymous languor, and 
great oppreſſion about the ſtomach and hypochonders, expect 
no relief from cordials. _ Harwey on the Plague. 

Lieo'THYMy. n. 75 [acrobupuic,] Swoon; fainting fit. 
The ſenators falling into a /ypothomy, or deep ſwooning, 
made up this pageantry of death with a repreſenting of it unto 
life. | | Taylor's Worthy Communicant. . 

In 1 en or ſwoonings, he uſed the frication of this fin- 

ger with ſaffron and gold, Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


. 1 0 


The name of an 
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Liub. adj. liquide, French; Iiguidus, Latin. 1 


Le. 


Cate b8B/ adj. ffrom-lip:] Having nn lungen, 


L. — 1. , [lippitude, French » lippitudo, lam, ] 


- Blearedneſs of eyes. 

Diſeaſes that are infectious are, ſuch as are in the ſpirits and 
not, ſo much in che humours, and therefore paſs eaſily from body 
to body ; ſuch are peſtilences and Aitudes. 


Li'ewisDoM. 4 . 14s and- 5 8 Wiſdom | in. talk 


without practice. | 
I find that all is but Ae che, which wants experience; ; I 
now, woe is me, do try what love can do. | Sidney. 


LI QUABLE. adj. [from liquo, Latin,] Such as may be 
1. The act of 


melted. 


LiQqUA'TION. . . [from Jaws: Lad. 


welk: 2. Capacity to be melted. 
(2. ) The common opinion hath been, that cryſtal i is ere | 


but ice and mow conereted, and by duration of time, congeale 
beyond &quation. 


To LYQUATE. v, n. [/iquo, 3 
If the ſalts be not drawn forth before the clay is baked, they 

are apt to liquate. Woodward on 2 g. 
LiqQuera'crion.”n. / [liquefafio, Latin; liquefaction, 
French.] The act of melting; 
Heat diſſolveth and melteth bodies that keep in their ſpirits, 

as in divers /iquefa#ttons ; and ſo doth time in honey, which b 
age waxeth more liquid. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The burning of the arch will be a true /7 luefaction or diſſo- 
lution of it, as to the exterior region. Burnet. 


Lic EFTABLE. adj. [from . ] Such as a; be 
melted. 

There are * cauſes of fixation, the even sing of the 
ſpirits and tangible parts, the cloſeneſs of the tangible parts, 
and the jejuneneſs or extreme comminution of ſpirits ; ; the two 
firſt may be n with a nature /iquefiable, the laſt not. | 

Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
To LIQUEF V. v. a. [liquefier, French; liguefacio, Lat. ] 
To melt; to diſſolve. 

That degree of heat, which is in lime and aſhes, 0 a 
ſmothering heat, is the moſt proper, for it doth neither /quef; 
nor rarefy and that is true maturation. , Bacon's Nat, FP. 

To Liquery. v. n. To grow limpid. | 
The blood of St. Januarius Aguefied at the approach of the 


faint's head. Addi ſon on Italy. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, LI RI CONAX CY. n. . A flower. 
To melt; to liquefy. LIS WE. n. /. A cavity; a hollow. 


the upper teeth, an 


LIs p. . J [from the verb.) The act of liſping. 


L 15 


Lipurss. 1. [For g Quality of being tt 
- quid ; fluency. | 


Oil of anniſceds, in à cool place, thickened. into the een 


ence of white butter, which, with the Jeaſt heat, reſumed its 
former u es,. d 


Bacon. LI'QUOR. . /. [liquor, Lais . French. ] 1. Any 


Boyle. 


thing liquid: it is commonly uſed of fluids inebriating, 


or impregnated with ſomething, or made AY decoction. 2. 


. "NOPE drink: in familiar language. 

(1, Nor-envy'd them the gra 
Whole Heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes, Milton. 
Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a /7quor poured into a veſlel; 

ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſeaſons. South's Sermons, 


70 LI COR. v. a. [from the noun.] To drench or moiſ- 


ten. 


Cart wheels ſqueak not when they are Spode | ins, 


In the /iſze of a rock at Kingſcote in Gloncelterlhire, I bund 


. a buſhel of petrified cockles, each near as big as my fiſt. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind, | 


the ſtate of being melted. Jo LISP. v. u. ( Flirp, Saxon.] To ſpeak with too fre- 


quent appulſes of che tongue to the teeth or palate, like 


Children. 


Come, I cannot cog; and fay, thaw art this and that, like A 
many of theſe ing hawthorn. buds, that come like women in 
mens apparel, and ſmell like Bucklerſbury in ſimpling time. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of iden 
Scarge had ſhe learnt to Iiſ a name 
Of martyr, yet ſhe thinks it ſhame 
Life ſhould ſo long play with that breath, 


Which ſpent can buy fo brave a death. _ Craſhaw. 
They ramble not to learn the mode, | 
How to be dreſt, or how to {ſp abroad. Cleaveland. 


Appulſe partial, iving ſome paſſage to breath, is made to 


cauſes a '/iſping ſound, the breath bein 
ſtrained throu gh the teeth. Holder Elements of Speech. 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 


1 hiſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope. 


I overheard her anſwer, with a very pretty Ap, O e 
cler. 


you are a dangerous creature. 


Liquz'sCENCY. 7. /. | [liqueſcentia, Latin. A 0 Li'seer. . [from li.] One who liſps. 


melt. 
Laus“ SCENT. ae. [ligueſcens, Latin.] Melting. 
Not 
ſolid ; not owing one continuous ſubſtance ; fluid. 2. 
Soft ; clear. 3. 
4. Diſfolved, fo as not to be obtainable by law.” 


| 


(k.) Gently rolls the liquid glaſs. WENT Daricl. 
2.) Her breaft, the ſug' red neſt c 
Of her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, 6 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid melody. Craſhaw. 
(3+): The many „quid conſonants give a pleaſing ſound to 
the words, though they are all of one ſyllable. Dryden An. 


Let Carolina ſmooth; the tuneful, lay, e ee 
Lull with Amelia's /iquid name the nine, Ne ee 
And fweetly flow through all the royal line. 
(4.) If a creditor ſhould a 


debtor's corpſe, his appeal ought not to be received, ſince the 


| buſineſs of burial requires a quick diſpatch, thou the debt be 
entirely liquid. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
5 i x. . Liquid ſubſtance liquor. 
Be it thy choice, when ſummer heats n 
To ſit beneath her leafy carlopy, - | 0 
1 rich liqui di. Phillge 


LI QUIDATE: v. a. [from liquid] To N tO 


2 Jeſſen debts. _ 
Liqui'pity. u. J. [from liquid] Subtilty ; 88 


The ſpirits, for their Mquidity, are more incapable than the 


fluid medium, which is the conveyer of oy" to o perſevere i in 
the continued * of vocal airs. . 


Lis r. n. /. Ilie, French.] 


ronounced without any jar or har ſhneſs. Y 


Pope” [ Ii ae. 
| to hinder the burial of his 


Glarville, 


1. A roll; a catalogue. 2. 
[Lice, F —_— fe” ground i in which tilts are run, 
and combats fought. 3. Bound; limit. 4: [Lyrran, 
Saxon.] Deſire; en ; choice. [Lictum, Latin; 
Gage French.] A ſtrip of cloth. 6. "$1 border. 

-\,, © 1(2-):;He was the ableſt emperor'of all the A. | Bacon. 

Some ſay the loadſtone is poiſon, and therefore i in the IH, of 


poiſons we find it in ma 7 authors. | Brown, 
Bring next the royal 4/ of Stuarts forth, 
Undaunted minds, that rul'd the rugged north. Pͤrior. 


(2.) Till now alone. the mighty nations ſtrove, 
The reſt, at gaze, without the % did ſtand; 
And threat ning France, plac d like a painted ow, 
Ke t idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
A Pakia thy ſon, and Sparta' s king advance, ES 
In meaſur'd IA to toſs the weighty lance; 
And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, © 
His be the dame, and his the treafare too. 
(3+) The ocean, overpeering of his / 7, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous halle * 
Than young Laertes in a Totous head 
O'er-bears your office. n 553 Gate llan lt. 
She within /ifts my ranging mind hath my 
That now beyond myſelf I will not ** - Davies. 


(4+) Alas, the ar no ſpeec 
Shake, Othelb. 


— Too much; | 
I find it ſtill when 1 have 47 to ſleep. . 
ebe paſſion or previſnneſs, _ 7 to n mall 
have any Des HP judgment. King Charts. 


Ke Iliad, 
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75 n de full phard bir he te Full l,, | 

I need 2 2 thug: no /iff to te oth 9 
(.) A linen ſtock on one A 

ov gartered with a red 4 ay 


"4 Att 1%: 1 
i 4 
Shale. 


Inſtead of a lift of cotton, or the like filtre we made uſe of 


* 6 fiphon of glaſs, - Boy. 
A Lf! the cobler's temples ties, 

To kee the hair out of RE es. | Saut. 

(6.) They thought it Verner to let them land as a 0 or 

Oer. 


marginal border, unto the Old Teſtament. 


To LisT. wv. n. [lyrzan, Saxon.] To chuſe; to defire; 


to be diſpoſed ; to incline. 
1 To fight in eld, or to defend this wall, | 
Point what you 4; TA I nought refuſe at all. Fairy Queen, 
Unto them that add to the word of God what — lifleth, 
and make God's will ſubmit unto their will, and break God's 
. eommandments for their own tradition's fake, unto them it 
ſeemeth not good. Hooker. 
They imagine, that laws which permit . not to do as they 
would, will endure them to ſpeak as they /. 
Let other men think of your devices as they I/, in my judg- 


ment they be mere fanſies. Whitgifte. 

Now by my mother's ſon, and that's myſelf, - 
It ſhall be moon, or ftar, or what 1%.  Shateſp.. 
Kings, lords of times, and of occaſions, may 
Take their advantage when, and how, they /f. Daniel. 

* — When they J½, into the womb 

1 That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repaſt. Milton's Paradis Loft. 


7 Lis T. v. 4. [from lift, aroll.] 1. To enliſt; to enroll 
or-regiſter, 2. To retain and enroll ſoldiers ; to enlitt, z. 
From /ift ; encloſed ground.] To encloſe for combats. 
4. [From lift; a fhred or border.] To ſew together, in 
ſuch a ſort as to make a particoloured ſhow. . 5. [Con- 

tracted from Hen To hearken to; to liſten; to at- 


tend. 
(1.) For a man. to give his name to Chriſtianity i in thoſe Joys, 


was to A himſelf a martyr, and to bid farewel not only to the 


pleaſures, but alſo to the hopes of this lifſe. South, 
They /i/t with women each degen'rate name, 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryden . 


(2.) The lords would, by Aſting their own ſervants, perſuade 
the gentlemen in the town to do the like. Clarendon. 
he king who raiſed this wall appointed a million of ſoldiers, 

who were lied and paid for the defence of it againit the Tartars, 


. 
TwoO hundred horſe he mall command; 
Though few, a warlike and well- choſen band, 
Theſe in my name are fed. Dryden. 


3.) How dares your pride preſume againſt my laws, 
As i in a tified field to fight your cauſe ? 
Unaſk'd the royal grant. Dryden“ Knights Tale. 
( 4.) Some may wonder at ſuch an accumulation of benefits, 
nzke a kind of embroidering or Aſting of one favour upon another. 
Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 
( 5.) Then weigh, what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you //t his ſongs ; 
Or loſe your heart, or your chafte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. Habeſp. Hamlet. 
I, this found I better know : . 
Lifi! I would T could hear mo. Ben. Fobnſon. 


Lt STED. adj. Striped ; particoloured i in vos ſtreaks, 
Over his head beholds 


A dewy cloud, and i in the cloud a bow 
Conſpicuous, with three fed colours gay, 


Betok ning peace from God, and cov 'nant new. Milton, 
As the ſhow'ry arch Rage 

With /ifed colours gay, or azure, wales. : 

Delights, and puzzles the beholder's eyes. . Philips. 


7. L1i'sTEN. v. a. To hear; to attend. Obſolete, 
Lady, vouchſafe to /iffen what I ſay. _ Shakeſpeare, 
One cried, God bleſs us! and, amen! the _— 1 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman' $ en, 


Liflening their fear I * not ſay, amen. | Shake, 


. Hooker. 


4 1 


— 


þ Go chat no more muſt ay, is lftened' Hoy? 41 4717 
Than they whom youth and eaſe have * cogloſ TY 1 
Shakeſpeare, 
The wonted roar was up amidſt the woods, | 
"Abd fill'd the air with barbarous diſſonance, 
At which I ceas'd and 5ffen'd them a while. Milton. 


To LISTEN. V. n. To hear ken ; to give attention. |», 1 


Liften to me, and if you ſpeak me fair, 1 
II tell you news. Sbaleſp. Taming e the Shrew. 
Antigonus uſed often to go diſguiſed, and /ifien at the tents of 
his ſoldiers; and at a time heard ſome that ſpoke very ill of him: 
whereupon he ſaid, If you ſpeake ill of me, you ſhould go a 
little farther off. Bacon's Af of hthegms. 
Iſſen, O ifles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. Iſa. xlix. 
When we have occaſion to Aſen, and give a more particular 
attention to ſome ſound, the tympanum is drawn to a more than 
ordinary tenſion. Holder's Elements Speech, 
On the green bank I ſat, and Alten 'd long; 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 


But wiſl'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dyyden. 
He ſhall be receiv'd with more regard, 
And iflen'd to, than modeſt truth is heard. 8. 


To this humo ue moſt of our late comedies owe their ſucceſs: 
the audience /iAfens after nothing elle. | Addiſon. 
LrY'sTNnEeR. . /. [from li/ien.] One that hearkens : 

hearkener. bn 
They are light of belief, great Ii ners after news. Hobel. 
Liſtenens never hear well of themſelves. L*Eftrange. 

If the conſtantly atteuds-the tea, and be a good liſtener, ſhe 
may make a tolerable figure, which wall ſerve to draw in the 
young chaplain. Swift. —— 

The huth word, when ſpoke by any brother i in a lodge, was 

a warning to the reſt to have a care of /ifteners. Swift. 
LI STLESS. adj. [from 4ff.] 1. Without inclination ; with- W- | 
out any determination to one thing more than another, 2. 

. Careleſs ; heedleſs: with of. _ 

(1.) Intemperance and ſenſuality clog mens ſpirits, make E | 
them groſs, /:/t/eſs; and unactive. Tallotjos. ——_ 
If your care to wheat alone extend, _ - = 

Let Maja with her fiſters firſt deſcend, 18 

Before you truſt in earth your future hope, = : 

Or elſe expect a 4fleſs, lazy crop. Dryden Firgit. 2 

«61 ———— Lazy lolling ſort | W —_ -- 

Of ever li/tleſs loit rers, that attend 8 ] 

No cauſe, no truſt, a Pote. 1 
I was Jiſileſe, and deſponding. Gulli vers Travels. 

(2.) The ſick for air before the portal galp, 
Or idle in their 1475 hives remain, 


Benumb' d with cold, and #f/zſs of their gain. Dryden, 


LI STLESEy. adv, from Il 6 Without thought 3 with- = 
out attention. _ }] 
To know this perfectly, watch him a0 play, and ſee | hether —_ . 
he be ſtirring and active, or whether he lazily and hfileſly dreams 
away his time. 5 _ Locke on Education. 


Li STLESNESS, Pt, H [from Viſtleſs. Tnattention ; want of 


deſire. 

It may be the palate of the foul i is indiſpoſed by aug, or 
ſor . n | Dh HY 

Lir, the preterite of light ; ae to light ſignifies to bap- Wl 
pen, or to ſet on fire, or guide with light. | 
Believe thyſelf, thy eyes, | | 
That firſt inflam'd, and It me to thy love, 5 
Thoſe ſtars, that ſtill muſt guide me to my joy. Southerne, 
I lit wy pipe with the paper. Addiſon, Stectator. 


Þ 7; AN v. u. FA [dardore 5 litanie, French, | A form of fup- 


plicatory prayer. 
'  Supplications, with ſolemnity for 151 e of God $ 


wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed Htanies, and roga- 
e: of the Latin. | Hooker: 
Recolle& your. fius that you Wale 7 that week, and all 
your life-time; and "rows hp pag and devoutly ſome peniten- 
. ul fares. . % 10 en 


i : - i f FA. o 3 | 
I T ? 9 "Y TS 
F_ . * ä * . 1 1 : b * N 1 5. 


LV TERAL. adj./ [literal French; litera, Latin,] 1. Ac- LITER. ach. Ifrom litbe.] 1. Soft ; pliant. 2. [Ly den 5 
cording to the primitive meaning, not figurative. 2. Fol- Saxon.] Bad ; ſorry; corrupt. Tt is in the work of Ro- | 
lowing the letter, or exact words, 3. Conſiſting of letters; bert © Glouceſter written luther. ot eee 

as, the /ireral notation of numbers was known to Europeans 34 —— Thou antick, death, | 
before the cyphers. add! gan TVo Talbots winged through the ther ſky, 4 
(I.) Through all the writings of the antient fathers, we fee , In thy'deipight ſhall ſcape mortality. Th Wy 100 . 
that the words, which were, do continue; the only difference is, Lirn O RATH . n. 1. Dios and ypePw.] The art or prac- 
that whereas before they had a /iteral, they now have a meta- tice of engraving upon ſtones; e 
phorical uſe, and are as ſo many notes of remembrance unto us, Li'THoMANCyY.' ft. /. [Aivog and pueilia,) Prediction by 

1 that what they did ſignify in the letter, is accompliſhed in the ſtones. 5 | ve? | - 

E:: 1 truth, E t eie. As ſtrange muſt be the /ithomancy, or divination, from this 

1 A foundation, being primarily of uſe in architecture, hath ſtene, whereby Helenus the prophet foretold the deſtruction of 


* 


no other /iteral notation ut what belongs to it in relation to an Troy. 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
houſe, or other building, nor figurative, but what is founded [,jryonTtRI'eriCE. adj. [MY and myiCw ; lithortriptique, © 
in that, and deduced from thence. Hammond. Fr.] Any medicine proper to diſſolve the ſtone in the 


(2.) The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch as, following ; 
a middle courſe between the rigour of /tera/ tranſlations ind L kidney er bladder. 19% heh Fd 97 cbt 
the liberty of paraphraſts, do with greater ſhortneſs and plain- ITHO TOMIST. 7. J. Noe an r.] chirurgeon 
| who extracts the ſtone by opening the bladder. 


nels deliver the meaning. 4+ ha Hooker. | a | 
L1'TERAL., n. . Primitive or literal meaning.  L1TroToONy. n. / [dos and riyw.] The art or prac- 
How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphorical ex- tice of cutting for the lone. 

preſſions unto the an and what abſurd conceits they will LI“ T IGAN T. =. , [/itigans, Latin; litigant, French. ] One 


» 


3 | {wallow in their /terals, an example we have in our pro eſſion. engaged in a ſuit of law. N 
= - ; NE 1911 Brown's Vulgar Errours. The caſt litigant fits not down with one croſs verdict, but 
LU TERALLY. ady. [from /iteral.] '1: According to the recommences his ſuit. Decay of Piety. _ 


The 4tigants tear one another to pieces for the benefit of ſome 
third intereſt. * ,. DU Eftrange's Fables. 


primitive import of words; not figuratively. 2. With 
mpre- Li'Ti cant. adj. Engaged in a juridical conteſt, 


cloſe adherence to words; word by word. | 
(1.). That a man and his wife are one fleſh, I can compre- A, 1 a | 
hend; yet {terally taken, it is a thing impoſſible. Swift, judicial acts are thoſe writings and matters which relate to 
. 2.) Endeayouring to turn his Niſus and Euryalus as cloſe as judicial proceedings, and are ſped in open court at the inftance 
I was. able, I have performed that epiſode too literally; that of one or both of the parties IAtigant. Ayliſfes Parergon. 
giving more ſcope to Mezentius and Lauſus, that verſion which To Li'TIGAaTE. v. a. [/itigo, .Latin.] To. conteſt in law; 
has more of the majeſty of Virgil, has leſs of his Ons to debate by judicial proceſs. | | 
| | den. 0 1 „ . N. T 1 car 
So wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be tranſlated liteFall ; bh ran PPE Pf PRES Pp Wr 4 "np 2: was, Ned 
his genius is too ſtrong to bear a chain. — Dryden. The a pellant, after the interpoſition of an appeal, ſtill /iti- 
Litztra'Lity. . from literal.] Original meaning. gates in JE 8 3 | 5 Aytiffe's Parergon. : 
Not attaining the true deuteroſcopy and ſecond intention of Iam a dts hurt. /. [lit atis. Latio ; om £8 te.] 
the words, they are fain to omit their ſuperconſequences, co- Judi _ 5 ft 8 Fr NR f 15 e 1 5 is 
herences, figures, or tropologies, and are not ſometimes perſuad- * ume * ene Argh arid F both tie We hae 
ed beyond their /iteralities. | Brown. 1 3 8 A 4 2 eee f y By : & 
LITERATI. n. C [Italian.] The learned. „ oe, 
I ſhall conſult ſome /eterati on the project ſent me for the diſ- Lit!cious. ad. [litigieux, French.] . Inclinable to 


covery of the longitude. | | Steflator. "oh ; Ap | 
LtTERATURE. 7, /. {literatura, Lat.] Learning; ſkill in bes eter quarrelſome ; wrangling. 2. Diſputible ; con- 
letters. | Nr | | HEM IS 1 
This kingdom hath been famous for good Iiterature; and — |. (x ) Soldiers -*4 2 and lawyers find out ſtill has 
if preferment attend deſervers, there will not want. Bacon. Ii — Pave == 3 l 3 infected hi BY 
Wher-men of learning are acted by a knowledge r the world, N —4 2 ee * 72 b 2 not intsete 4b. | 
Cy e r e get Cong e ee reel 
n 8 ' | F ee to 4 them to do whatſoever the ſentence of judicial and final 
L1THARGE. 7. J [litharge, French; lithargyrum, Latin.] FATE UTP Ren vs kg os» 
Litharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone or witha No fences parted fields, nor marks; nor boumnds, 
mixture 0 copper. This recrement is of two kinds, Diſtinguiſhed acres of litigious grounds. Dryden's Georg. 


litharge of gold, and litharge of ſilver. It is collected IAT OUsL v. adv. from iiur  Wranglingly,  * 

from the furnaces where ſilver is ſeparated from lead, or Lire TOUSNESS. n. /. from itigious.] A wrangling di. 
from thoſe where gold and filver are purified by means poſition ; inclination to vexatious ſults. _ _ | 
of that metal. The /harge ſold in the ſhops is produced LIT TER. n. [. [litiere, French.) 1. A kind of vehiculary 


in the copper works, where leadthas been uſed to purify hed; a carriage capable of containing a bed hung between 


that metal, or to ſeparate ſilyer from it. two horſes. 2. The ftraw laid under animals, or on plants. 
* | 805 Hill's Materia Medica. 3. A brood of young. 4. A birth of animals. 5. Any 
J have ſeen ſome parcels of glaſs adhering to the teſt or cupel number of things thrown fluttiſhly about. | 

as well as the gold or &tharge, He 44:33 'Þ Boyle. 4 — — To my litter ſtrait; 


If the lead be blown off from the ſilver by the bellows, it Fl ſleſſeth me. Shakeſp. King Fob». - 
will, in great part, be collected in the form of a darkiſh pow- le was ente in a rich. chariot litterwiſe, with two horſes 
der; which, becauſe it is blown off from ſilver, they call //- at each end. Bacon's New Atlantss. 


' — than el oi adit on: „„ The crawls Fichted Reeds 
LITHE. adj, Ilie, Saxvy.] Limber ; flexible ; pliant; That draw the liter of loſe curtain'd fleep. Wilton, 
eaſily bent, i it aan tan Fr | 1 * modeſt matrons in ſoſt littens driv'n, 3 mY 
7 uni ene n ſolemn pomp. 4 Carer 141 1 ryden's An. 
To make them mirth, us'd all his might, and wreath'd Litters thick — the donor's gate, 2H 
His Ithe proboſcis. Milton r Faradiſe Leſt.. And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
1 Dsoden Jaws 


Litng NESS. n. 7 [from lithe.) Limberneſs ; flexibility. The promis'd dole. 
7 N 180 J ; EF * 1 2 TENTS | = 4 C 2 
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0A CT we the Hirter from your Kernel beds. 
Their litten is not toſs d by ſows unclean... Dre s Virgil. 
JI do here; walk before thee Uke a Tow ut ver- | 


Poll many a year his batefül head thad been 


To LI T TER. v. a. [from the noun,] 
uſed of beaſts, or of human beings 1 in bh fene or con- 


tempt. 


LITTLE. adj. 


to ſleep; ſo ſha 


- Jartts. *. 


TL IT r 
9 To: 'crqueh te- 6. your ſtable planks. #3 Shakeſp. - 


. all her litter but one. Saateſp. Henry IV. 
Reflect upon that numerous Riker of ſtrange, ſenſeleſs opi- 
nions, that crawl about the world, : 

A wolf came to a ſow, and very kindly. offered to take care 


of her Aten. 


For tribute paid, nor ſince in Cambria ſeen: 
The laſt of all the Itter ſcap d by chance, 
And from Geneva firſt infeſted France. 
(4.) Fruitful as the ſow that carry'd 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd. 
(5-) Strephon, who found the room was vali 
Stole in, and took a ſtrict ſurvey | 
Of all the litter as it lay. Sawift,. 


:.1i8 bring forth: 


2. To cover with things negligently, or fluttiſhly 


ſcattered about. 3. To cover with ſtraw. 4. To ſupply 


cattle with bedding. 
| (1. Then was this land, 
Save for the ſon that ſhe did Itter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour'd with 
A human ſhape. Shakefp. Temteſt. 
My father named me Autolycus, being /ttered under Mer- 


cury, who, as I am, was likewife a: ſnapper up of unconſider- 
keſp. M inter c Tale. 


ed trifles. 
The whelps of bears are, at firſt /iftering, without all form 

or faſhion. Hakewill on Providence. 
We might conceive that dogs were created blind, becauſe we 


| obſerve they were /ittered fo with us. Brown. 
(2.) —— They found _ 8 | 
The room with volumes /7?ter'd round. Srl. 
(3.) He found a ſtall where oxen ſtood, 
But for his eaſe well IAitter'd was the floor. D. ryden, 


comp. leſs, ſuperlat. leaſt 3 leitels, 1 5 
thick; lyzel, Saxon. 
ſmall; diminutive; of ſimall bulk. 3. Of ſwall dignity, 
power, or importance. 4. Not much; not many. 
Some; not none: in this ſenſe | it We ſtands between the 
article and the noun. 


(r.) The coaſt of Dan went out too little for them. 
Job. ix, 


(2. He ſought to ſee Jeſus, but could not for the preſs, be- 
cauſe he was /ittle of ſtature. | 


Luke, xix. 3. 
His ſon, being then very Attle, I conſidered only as wax, to 


be moulded as one pleaſes. Locle. 


One wou'd have all things Ittle; hence has try*d 


Turkey poults, freſh from th' egg, in batter fry'd. King. 


3.) When thou waſt Hetle in thine own fight, waſt thou not 
made the head of the tribes. ? 


1 Sam. xv. 17, 
He was a very little gentleman. Clarendon. 
All that is paſt ought to ſeem little to thee, becauſe it is ſo in 
itſelf. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
(4.) He muſt be looſed all ttle ſeaſon. Revelations, 
A little ſleep, a little lumber, a little folding of the hands 
KY poverty come upon thee, Proverbs, 

And pow in /itt/e ſpace | h 


The confines met, Milton. 
By fad experiment I know 1 
How /itt{e weight my words with thee can find. Miiton. 
A little learning i is a dang”rous thing, 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring. Pope. 


[ leave him to reconcile theſe contradictions, which may 
plentifully be found in him, by any one who will but read with a 
little attention. 

1. A ſmall ſpace. 
ſmall proportion. | 3. A flight affair. 4. Not much. 

1.) Much was in /ittle writ; and all conyey'd ' 

With cautious care, for fear to be betray'd. den. 
(2.) He that FRY little N = > a: by 11K and 


\ ect Ih. 


"With, 


Eura. a 


South, © . 

L'E L Hir e. ps 
* * liberality. 

| Droiden. | 
D-ya. Juv. | 


1 Small in extent. 2. Not SEAL; Irin ss. 0: if: [from lit.] 1. 


* it was always diſplayed. 
LI TTORAL. 


pointeth no ſcripture at al 


Locke, To LIVE. v. n. [lypian, lypizan, Saxon.] 
ſtate of animation; 


2. A ſmall part; a 


LI IVV. 


The poor remnant of human {ed which TY" in her 
oben! peopled - their une again ſlowly, by litile and 
litilæ. „  Bacon's New Atlantis. 
By freeing the precipitated, matter from the reſt by filtration, 
and grinding the white precipitate with water, tae mercury; will 
2 by litile be gathered into drops. Boyle. 

ave thee thy maſter's houſe, and the houſe of Iſrael — 
Teas? and if that had been too little, I would have given ſuch 
and ſuch things. a 2 Sam. Xii. 8. 
They have Such of the. poetry of Mecznas, but #t#le of his 
Dryaen's Preface to All 17 or Love. 

Nor grudge. I thee the much that Grecians ve, 
Nor murm'ring take the /i re I receive. Hoe Homer. 
There are many expreſſions, which carrying with them no 
clear ideas, are like to remove but Atte of my ignorance. 


N 


Locke, 
(3.) As if 'twere /ittle dem their town to chaſe, 
I through the ſeas purſued their exil'd race. ls fn, 
I view with anger and diſdain, 

How /ittle gives thee j joy or pain: 
A print, a bronze, a flow'r, a root. Prior. 
(4.) Theſe * are fitted for, and little elſe. Che yne. 
LITTLE. adv. In a ſmall degree. 2. In a ſmall quan- 
tity, In foie degree, but not great. 4. Not much. 
n T he received definition of names ſhould be changed as 
| lit as poſſible. | Wattss Logich. 
(2+) The poor fleep Ife. Otway. 


(3-) Where there is too great a thinneſs in the fluids, ſub- 


acid ſubſtances are proper, though they are a /i#f/e aſtringent. 


Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
(4 ) The tongue of tht juſt is as choice ſilver; the heart of 
the wicked is #7tle worth. Prov. x. 20. 
Finding himi /ttle ſtudious, ſhe choſe rather to endue him 
with converſative qualities of youth; as, dancing and fencing. 
Wotton. 
That poem was infamouſly bad; this parallel is #*t/e better, 
Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Several clergymen, otherwiſe itth fond of obſcure terms, yet 
in their ſermons were very liberal of all _ which they find 
in eccleſiaſtical writers. Suit. 
Smalnkſs of bulk. 
2. Meanneſs; want of grandeur. 3. Want of digni- 
2 oy} ) All trying, by a love of /ittleneſs, - 
To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs ; 
Even that nothing which at firſt we were. D:nre, 
We may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of littleneſs and light- 
neſs in theſe earthy particles, ſo as many of them might float in 
the air, Burnet's Theory. 
(2.) The Epgliſh and French, in verſe, are forced to raiſe 
their We e metaphors, by the pompouſneſs of the 
whole phraſe, to wear off any littleneſs that appears in the 
particular parts. Aadi ſon on Italy. 
(3-) The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, does not 
awaken our poverty, nor mortify our hittleneſs ſo much, as if 
Collier of Envy. 
v. 4. [littoris, Latin.] Belonging to the 


ſhore. 


L1YTurGy. u. / [alepyic ; liturgie, French.] Form of 


prayers ; formulary of Dublick devotions. 

We dare not admit 41 ſuch form of /iturgy, as either a 
or very little to be read in the 8 
| Hooker. 
The bleſſedeſt of ! wights began to be importuned, ſo 
that a great part of divine un. was addreſſed ſolely to and 
Howet. 

It is the greateſt folemnity of | prayer, the moſt powerful liturgy 
and means of impetration in this world. Taylor. 
To be in a 
to be not dead. 2. To paſs life in 


any certain manner with regard to habits ; good or ill, hap- 


pineſs or mifery. 3. To continue in hte. 4. To live 
emphatically ; to be in a ſtate of happineſs. 5. To be ex- 
empt from death, temporal or ſpiritual. 6. To remain 


undeſtroyed. 7. To continue not to * loft, 8. To 


＋ 


chat end at teſt! 


Than juſt to die when I began to /rve 2 


in them. - 


converſe 3 to cohabit; [followed by wih. 9. 
10. To maintain one's ſelf ; to be ſupported, 
be in a ſtate of motion ot vegetation. 12. Lo be unextia- 
guiſhed. | Led ot yes binge ator! | 


for their 4ving, that they went near to touch him 


Lord, in my views let both united be, 


«Ty . 


w x 1 . ( 
* * 1 . i 


11. lo 


Is't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 


6.9 


That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 
Shakeſp. Macbeth, - 


When Hu day ſhould kiſs it? 
To ſave the irwving, and reven 
Againft one warrior's arms all 


the dead, 
roy they led. Dryden. 
(2.) O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man 
| Ecciuſ. xli. 1. 

Dr. Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched them ſo near 


Hayward. 


The condition required of us is a conjuncture of all goſpel 
graces rodted in the 

and perhaps with many fins, ſo they be not wilfully lived and 
died in. 1 


eart, though mixed with much weakneſs, 


| Hammond. 
A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the church, were re- 


ligions to be tried by lives, would have // ue down the pope, 
and the whole conſiſtory. 


| Atterbury. 
If we act by ſeveral broken views, we ſhall we and die in 


miſery. Addijon, Spectator. | 

If we are firmly reſolved to {ve up to the dictates of reaſon, 
without any regard to, wealth and reputation, we may go 
through life with ſteadineſs and pleaſure. Addiſon, 

— 8 1 — Our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall / ive the leaſe of nature, and pay his breath 
To time and mortal ow ho | Shakeſp. 
See the minutes how they run? 8 

How many makes the hour full complete, | 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finiſh up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may Ave. Shakeſp. 


The way to live long muſt be, to uſe our bodies fo as 


is moſt agreeable to the rules of temperance. 


| | 1 Ray on the Creation. 
(4.) What greater curſe could envious fortune give, 
Dryden. 

Now three and thirty rolling years are fled | | 
Since I began, nor yet begin to ie. 

Live while you live, the Epicure would fay, 
And ſnatch the pleaſures of the preſent day ; 
] ive while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, 
And give.te God each moment as it flies: 


B oaun. 


T live to pleaſure when IIe to thee. Dodderidze. 


'(5-) My ſtatutes and judgments, if a man do, he ſhall hve. 
| 3 1 Lev. xviii. 5. 

He died for us, that whether we wake or ſleep, we ſhould 
ke together with him. 
(6.) It was a miraculous providence that could make a veſſel, 


1 The. v. 10. 


ſo ill manned, i be upon ſea; that kept it from being daſhed 


againſt the hills, or overwhelmed in the deeps. Burnet. 
Mark how the ſhifting winds from weſt ariſe, 
And what collected night involves the ſkies ! 
Nor can our ſhaken veſſels live at fea, Cy 
Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way. Dryden. 


— 


nnd robberies. 


(7.) Mens evil manners ive in braſs, their virtues 
We write in water. *. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and die . 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful ſight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 

The tomb with, manly arms and trophies grace. 
There high in air memorial of my name 


Watts. 


Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me {we to fame. Pore. 
(8.) The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and ſing, 
For thy delight each May morning. 
If theſe delights thy mind may. move, | 
Then ide with me, and be my love. __ ._ .. Shakehþ. 
(9.) Thoſe animals that Ave upon other animals have their 
_ fleſh more alkaleſcent than thoſe that live upon vegetables. 
r | © Arbuthnot. 


(10.) A moſt notorious thief} If bed all his life-time on ſpoils 
| A e Fenſer. 


the temple. 
appointed for his 2 wife to Ae upon. 
i 


for his life. 


Give after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. 


a ing. 


ſeek a livelihood where they can find it. 


LILvelixzss. n. , [from ii rely. 


Til the I velbrg day-light fail. 


b e 8 
They which miniſter about holy things, e of the things of 

| | 1 Cor. ix. 13. 
His goods were all ſeized upon, and a ſmall portion thereof 
Knglles. 
oldiers can never be great in proportion to 


* 


wu 


The number © 


that of people, no more than of thoſe that are idle in a coun- 


try, to that of thoſe who ve by labour. Temjle. 


He had been moſt of his time in good ſervice, and had ſome- 
thing to /ive on now he was old. 


Tem þ le. 
(11. ) In a ſpacious cave of i ſtone, | 
The tyrant ZEolus, from his airy throne, 
With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, Dryden. 
Cool groves and A big Jakes | 5 

Dryden. 

(12.) Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw: 
Theſe gifts the greedy flames to duſt devour, 


Then on the /ivizz coals red wine they pour. Dryden, 


Live. adj. [from alive.] f. Quick ; not dead. 2. Active; 
not extinguiſhed. 


(1.) If one man's ox hurt another that he die, they ſhall fell 
the /ive ox, and divide the money. ; Exod. 
(2.) A louder ſound was produced by the impetuous eruptions 
of the halituous flames of the ſaltpetre upon caſting of a A 
coal upon it. 


beſt. REID 
Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 

To demonſtrate the life of ſuch a battle, =o 
In life ſo Ii veleſs as it ſhews itſelf. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


LIVE IH OO, u. /. [It appears to me corrupted from 


live lade.] Support of life; maintenance; means of liv- 


Ah! luckleſs babe! born under cruel ſtar, 
And in dead parents baleful aſhes bred; ä 
Full little weeneſt thou what forrows are, 
Left thee for portion of thy li velibood Fairy Yuen, 
That rebellion drove the lady from thence, te find a /i deli- 
hood out of her own eſtate. Clarendon. 
He brings diſgrace upon his character, to ſubmit to the pick- 
ing up of a ij velibood in that ſtrolling way of canting and beg- 
8 | L'Eftrange. 
It is their profeſſion and /7ve/ibood to get their living by 
practices, for which they deſerve to forfeit their lives. 
They have been as often baniſhed out of moſt other places ; 
which muſt very much diſperſe a people, and oblige them to 
| Adaiſon, Spettator. 
Trade employs multitudes of hands, and furniſhes the pooreſt 


of our fellow-ſubjets with the opportunities of gaining an 
honeſt Avelihcog: the ſkilful or induſtrious find their account in 


it. Aadiſon's Freeholder. 
1. Appearance of life. 


2. Vivacity; ſprightlineſs. - 


(.) That Ii velne which the freedom of the pencil makes 
appear, may ſeem the living hand of nature. 


Dryden s Du Freſnoy. 


(. 2.) Extrayagant young fellows, that have /rvehrneſy and. 


ſpirit, come ſometimes to- be ſet right, and ſo make able and 


thing. Locke on Education. 


Li'vELoODE. n. / [live and /ode, from lead; the means 
of leading life.] Maintenance; ſupport ; livelihood. 


She gave like bleſſing to each creature, 
As well of worldly Iivelbde as of life, 


That tkere might be no difference nor ſtrife, Hubberd.. 


Li'veLonG. adj. [live and lng 1 Tedious ; loag in 
_ paſſing. 


2. Laſting ; durable. Not uſed. 
(1.) Many a time, and oft, 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
Your infants in your arms; and there have fate | 
The /velong day, with patient expectation 1 
To ſee great Pompey pats. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


- 


> | Boyle. 
Li'vELEss. adv. [from live] Wanting life ; rather, /ife- 


South... 


great men; but tame and low ſpirits very ſeldom attain to any 


The obſcur'd bird clamour'd the /i belong night, Sbaleſp. 


Young and old come forth to play, 
On a ſun-ſhine holiday, 


Milton. 


i} 


| Seek for pleaſure to deſtroy 


j- The ſorrows of this /ivelong night. 

5 How could ſhe fit the /ivelong day, 

pl Yet never aſk us once to play? Sab. 
1755 (2.) Thou, in our wonder and aſtoniſhment, 

105 Haſt built thyſelf. a livelont monument. VMilton. 


Livery. adj.* live and lile.] 1. Btiſk; vigorous ; vi- 
vacious. 2. Gay; airy. 3. Repreſenting life. 4. Strong; 
energetick. © 

(1.) But wherefore comes old Manoa in ſuch haſte, 
With youthful ſteps ? much Avelier than ere while 
He ſeems ; fipgoling here to find his fon, | 
Or of him bringing to us ſome glad news ? Milton's Ag. 
(2.) Dulneſs delighted, ey'd the /vely dunce, 
Rememb'ring ſhe herſelf was pertneſs once. 
Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from /17elpy to ſevere. 
(3.) Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleaſure, a 
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greater. | Dryden Du Freſnoy. 

(4) His faith mfiſt be not only living, but ive too; it 
mutt be brightened and ſtirred up by a particular exerciſe of thoſe 
virtues ſpecifically requiſite to a due performance of this duty. 
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The colours of the priſm aregnanifeſtly more full, intenſe 
and /wvely, than thoſe of natural] bodies. 
Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments and reflec- 

tions, a /iyely perſuaſion of the certainty of a future ſtate. 
h | Atterbury. 
L1'vELLLY. ; adv, 1. Briſkly; vigorouſly, 2. With 

L1'veELy. ſtrong reſemblance of life. ; 

| (1.) They brought their men to the flough, who diſcharging 
lively almoſt cloſe to the face of the enemy, did much amaze 
them. ; | | | | Hayw 
(2.) That part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which deſcribes 
moſt /rvely our actions and paſſions, our virtues and our vices. 
| Dryaen's Pref. to his State Innscence. 


LIVE R. n. [from live.] 1. One who lives. 2. One who 


the entrails. | 
(1.) Be thy affections undiſturb'd and clear, 
Guided to what may great or good appear, 7 
And try if life be worth the 4wer's care. Prior. 
(2.) The end of his deſcent was to gather a church of holy 
chriſtian /wvers over the whold world. Hammond g Fund, 
If any looſe {ver have any goods of his own, the ſheriff is 
to ſeize thereupon. __ $fenſer on Ireland. 
Here are the wants of children, of diſtracted perſons, of 


view repreſented. | ; | 
(.) With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come: 
And let my /wver rather heat with wine, | 


— — — 2 — er 2 
* 
— 


Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. | Shakeſp. 
- "Reaſon and reſpect | 
Make vers pale, and luſtihood dejected. Shakeſp. 


Li'vexcoLour, adj. [liver and colwur.] Dark red. 
The uppermoſt ſtratum is of gravel ; then clay of various 
colours, purple, blue, red, /vercolour. N boodward. 

. rang ROWN, adj. [liver and groton.] Having a great 

Iver, | | | 
I. enquired what other caſualties was moſt like the "rickets, 
and found that 4wergrown was neareſt. | Graunt. 

LI“VERwWORT. n. /. liver and wort ; lichen.] A plant. 

That fort of liveræuort which is uſed to cure the bite of mad 
dogs, grows on commons, and open heaths, where the graſs 
1s ſhort, on declivities, and on the ſides of pits. This ſpreads 
on the ſurface of the ground, and, when in 
an aſh colour; but as it grows old, it alters, and becomes of 
a dark colour. | | f 

Lrvexy, n. /. [from livrer, French.] 1. The act of giv- 
ing or taking poſſeſſion. 2. Releaſe from wardſhip. 3. 

The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained. 4. The ſtate 
of being kept at a certain rate, 5. The cloaths given to 
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Frinr. 


Pot e. 


Ar ely imitation of it in poetry or painting muſt produce a much 


Newton's Optickhs. | 


ard. 


lives in any particular manner with reſpect to virtue or vice, 
happineſs or miſery. 3. [From lipene, Saxon.] One of 


| ſturdy wandering beggars and looſe diſorderly Iivers, at one 
| | | Atterbury. 


: Miller, 


* by 1 o Y 
e 
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ſetvants. 6. A particular dreſs; a garb worn as a token 
or conſequence of any thing. 1 00 
| (7) You do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
Call in his letters patents that he hath ee, 
By his attorneys general to ſue At [ay 
His li very, and deny his offered - Shakeſp. 
(. 2.) Had the two houſes firſt ſued out their Auer y, and once 
effectually redeemed themſelves from the wardſhip of the tumults, 
I ſhould then ſuſpe& my own judgment. : K. Charlet. 
(A.) What Avery is, we by common uſe in England know 
well enough, namely, that it is an allowance of ho meat; as 
they commonly uſe the word ſtabling, as to keep horſes at lid e 
the which word, I gueſs, is derived of livering or delivering 
forth their nightly food; ſo in great houſes, the Ji very is ſaid 
to be ſerved up for all night, that is, their evening allowance 
for drink: and ivery is alſo called the upper weed which 
a ſerving man wears; fo called, I ſuppoſe, for that it was 
delivered and taken from him at pleafure : fo it is N that, 
by the word Ii very, is there meant horſe meat, like as by the 
coigny is underſtood man's meat. Some fay it is derived of 
coin, for that they uſed in their coignies not only to take meat 
but money; but I rather think it is derived of the Iriſh, the 
which is a common uſe amonſtg landlords of the Iriſh to have a 


common ſpending upon their tenants, then ne vital but 


tenants at will, they uſed to take of the at victuals they 
liſt; for of victuals they were wont to make a ſmall reckoning. 
| Cenſer on Ireland. 


(5.) My mind for weeds your virtue's Ii very wears. Sidney. 


Perhaps they are by ſo much the more loth to forſake this 
argument, for that it hath, though nothing elſe, yet the name 
of ſcripture, to give it ſome kind of countenance more than 
the pretext of {very coats affordeth. Hooker. 
| I think, it is our way, © 

If we will keep in favour with the king, | 

To be her men, and wear her /i/very. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

Vet do our hearts wear Timon's /very, 2 | 

That ſee I by our faces. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 

— Ev'ry lady cloath'd in white, | 

And crown'd with oak and laurel ev'ry knight, 

Are ſervants to the leaf, by li veries known | 

Of innocence. »# Dryden Flower and Leaf. 

On others int'reſt her gay iu y flings : | 

Int'reſt that waves on party-colour'd wings; 

Turn'd to the ſun ſhe caſts a thouſand dyes, 

And as ſhe turns the colours fall or riſe. 

If your dinner miſcarries, you were teized by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, throw a ladleful 


of broth on one or two of their /iveries. Y Sift. 
_ (6.) Of fair Urania, fairer than a green, 
Proudly bedeck'd in April's 4twery. Sidney. 


Miſtake me not for my complexion. : . 
The ſhadow'd /wery of the burning ſun, 


To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shakeſp. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 1 

Inſect, or worm: thoſe war d their limber fans, 

For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact, 

In all the 4weries deck d of ſummer's pride, e 
Milton. 


With ſpots of gold and purple, azure, green. 
Now came ſtill evening on, and twilight gre | | 
Had in her ſober Ii very all things clad. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Li'veRyYMAN. . ſ. [livery and man.] 


A freeman of ſome flanding in a company. | 
(..) The witneſſes made oath, that they had heard ſome of 


the liver ymen frequently railing at their miſtreſs. Arbutbnot. 
Lives. u. /. [the plural of life.) | F437 | 
So ſhort 1s life, that every peaſant ſtrives, 
In a farm houſe or field, to have three Jide. Donne. 


perfection, is of []'VID. adj. [lividus, Latin; livide, French.] Diſcolour- 


ed, as with a blow; black and blu. 1 
It was a peſtilent fever, not ſeated in the veins or humours 
for that there followed no carbuncles, no purple or 424d ſpots, 
the maſs of e not being 2 BA 
Upon my /iwid lips beſtow a ki; 
O envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs ! 


* 


Dunciad. 


1. One who wears 
a livery; a ſervant of an inferiour kind. 2. [In London.] 
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LIXIVIUM. n. J. Latin] 


1 They beat their breaſts with a; be bruifing blow, 
Till they turn'd wid, and corrupt the ſnow. © Dryden. 
IIb tr v. n. , [/ividize, French 3 from 7ivid.] Diſ- 
coloration, as by a blow. . FF 
The ſigns of a tendency to ſuch a fate, are darkneſs or 
lt vidity of the countenance. Arbathnot oa Aliments, 
LIVING. participial a. 1. Vigorous; active: as, a /iv- 
ing faith. 2. Being in motion; having ſome natural 
energy, or principle of action: as, the living green, the 
living ſprings. = 
Li'vixns. n. /. [from live.] 1. Suppott ; maintenance; 
fortune on which one lives. | 
3. Livelihood. 4. Benefice of a clergyman. 
(..) The Arcadians fought as in unknown place, having no 
ſuccour but in their hands; the Helots, as in their own place, 
fighting for their /vings, wives, and children. Sidney. 
All they did caſt in of their abundance; but ſhe of her want 
did caſt in all that ſhe had, even all her &w12zp. _ Mark. 
(2.) There is no living without truſting ſome body or other, 
in ſome caſes, | L'Efirange.. 


.) For ourſelves we may a vine make. | 
fo (3-1 4 15 Hubberd's Tale. 


Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when ſhe can ſpin for 
her Hing. | - Shakeſp. 


' Tfaac and his wife, now dig for your life, | 
Or ſhortly you'll dig for your /w712g. \ Denham. 
ſ 


Actors muſt repreſent ſuch things as are capable to per- 
form, and by which both they and the {&ibbler may get their 
living. | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

(4.) Some of our miniſters having the {wings of the country 
offered unto them, without pains, will, neither for any love of 


God, nor for all the good they may do, by winning fouls to 


God, be drawn forth from their warm neſts. ' _- -- Spenſer. 
The parſon of the pariſh preaching: againft adultery, Mrs. 
Bull told her huſband, that they would join to have him turned 
out of his {wing for uling perſonal reflections. + Arbuthnet, 
Li'vincLy. adv. [from living] In the living ſtate. 

In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, who /ivingly 
are cadaverous, or fear any outward pollution, whoſe temper 
pollutes themſelves. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

LI'VRE. n. , [French.] The ſum by which the French 
reckon their money, equal nearly to our ſhilling. 

Lix1'viaLl. adj. [from lixivium, Latin] 1. 3 
with ſalts like a lixivium. 2. Obtained by lizivium. 

(1.) The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, 


were a yellowiſh colour of. the ſkin, and a Axivial urine, 
| | Arbuthnot, 


(2.) Helmont conjectured, that /ixivial ſalts do not pre- exiſt. 
N . 


Lixrviate. adj. [lixivieux, French; from [ixtoium.]- 


in their alcalizate form. 


Making a lixivium. 


In theſe the falt and Exiwzated ſerofity, with ſome portion of | 


choler, is divided between the guts and the bladder. 
Lixiviate ſalts, to which pot-aſhes belong, by piercing the 

bodies of vegetables, dilpoſt 

. 


% 


alkaline falt, produced from the aſhes 

liquor which has the power of extraction. | 

I made a 4xiwium of Fair water and ſalt of wormwood, and 

having frozen it with ſnow and falt, I could not diſcern any 

thing more like to wormwood than to ſeveral other plants. Boyle. 

Li'zaxD, n. , [liſarte, French; | Iacertus, Latin.] An 
animal refembling a ſerpent, with legs added to ir. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Hardt; ſome in Arabia of a cubit 
long. In America they eat H; it is very probable like- 
wiſe that they were eaten in Arabia and fudza, ſince Moſes 
ranks them among the unclean creutures. Calmet. 

Thou rt like a foul miſ- ſhapen ſt ick, 4 | 

Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avorded, FT 25 

As venomous toads, or r dreadful ſtings, Shakeſp. 


Adder's fork, and blind worms ſting, 1 25 wr ar] be 


| / = 
wh 23 14 WA nd " 
_ . 


2. Power of continuing life. 


them to part readily with their 
8 Boyle. 
Lie; water N with 

vegetables; a 


make Ri by ſomething appended or annexed. 
t 


' Liards leg, and owlet's wing. Shaleſp. Madeth. 


LIZ MRDITAL. n. „ A plant. 


LiziA'xDsTONE, A. / (lizard and fone.) A kind of 
ſtone. | | 


Li [legum do Jr.] A doctor of the canon and civil 


laws. Fs . 
Lo. interject. [la, Saxon.] Look; belpld. 


It is a 
word uſed to recall the attention generally ſto ſome object 
of fight; ſometimes ro ſomething heard, but not properly; 
often to ſomgghing to be underii.ood. | 
Lo! within a ken our army lies. | | Shakeſþ. 
Now mult the world point, at poor Catherine, 
And fay, 4% there is mad Petruchio's. wife. _ Shakeff. 
Lo! J have a weapon, 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain, 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh. | 
| —— Thou did'ſt utter, 
I am yours for ecer. e | | | 
— Why „ you now, I've ſpoke to the purpoſe twice. Shak. 


Shateſp. Otbelb. 


For 4%, he ſung the world's ſtupenduous birth. Roſcom. 
Lo! heav'n and earth combine | | 
To blaſt our bold deſign. Dryaden's Altion. 


Loacu. n. /. (lache, French.] The lHoach is a moſt dainty 
fiſh ; he breeds and feeds in little and clear {wilt brooks 
or rills, and lives there upon the gravel, and in the ſharp- 
eſt ſtreams: he grows not to be above a finger long, and 
no thicker than is ſuitable to that length: he is of the 
ſhape of an eel, and has a beard of waitels like a barbel : 
he has two fins at his fides, four at his belly, and one at 
his tail, dappled with many black or brown ſpots : his 
mouth, barbel-like, under his noſe. This fiſh is uſually 
full of eggs or ſpawn, and is by Geſner, and other phy- 

ſicians, commended for great nouriſhment, and to be very 
grateful both to the palate and ſtomach of ſick perſons, 
and is to be fiſhed for with a ſmall worm, at the bottom, 
for he ſeldom riſes above the gravel. Walton's Angler. 

Lo Ab. . , [plave, Saxon.} 1. A burthen ; a' freight; 

lading. 2. Weight; prefſure ; encumbrance. ' 3, Weight, 


or violence of blows. 4. An thing that depreſſes. 5. As. 
much drink as one can bear. 
(1.) Fair plant with fruit ſurcharg' d, 4 | 
Deigns none to eaſe thy load, and taſte thy ſweet? Milton. 
I hen on his back he laid the precious /oad, tn Þ 
And fought his wonted ſhelter. Dryden's Nun's Tale. 
Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree; 
While by our oaks the precious /cads are born, 
And realms commanded which theſe trees adorn. Pot e. 
( 2.) ——— Jove lighten'd of its /oad . 
Th' enormous maſs, the labour of a God. Pope. 
(3-) Like hon mov'd they laid on /oad, | | 
| And made a cruel fight. _ | Chewy Chaſe. 
Far heavier load thyſelf expect to feel 
From my prevailing am. | Milton. 
And Mneſtheus laid hard od upon his helm. Dryden. 


(4.) How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind under a 
great burden and /cad of guilt, I know not, unleſs he be very 
ignorant, this | Kay on the Creaticu. 

5.) There are thoſe that can never ſleep without their /oad, 
nor enjoy one eaſy thought, till they have laid all their cares to 


reſt with a bottle. L'EHrange. 
Hs The thund'ring Fa. | 
Ev'n he withdrew to reft, and had his Ind. Dryden. 


To Load. v. a. preterite, loaded; part. loaden or luden. 
' [Plavan, Saxon.] 1. To burden; to freight. 2. To en- 
cumber ; to embarraſs. 3. Jo charge a gun. 4. Lo 


[.) At laſt, laden with honour's ſpoils PORN 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakeſp.. 
Your carriages were heavy Haden] they are-a burden to the 
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(2.) He that makes no reflections on what he reads, only 
toads his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in winter nights for 
the entertainment of other s. . 
(3) A mariner having diſcharged his gun, and, loading it 
ſuddenly again, the powder took fire. Wiſeman. 

(4.) Thy dreadful vow, /oaden with death, ſtill ſounds 
In my ſtunn'd ears, | Addiſon's Cato. 
Lo Ab. n. /. [more properly lde, as it was anciently written 
from Iz>1n. Saxon, to lead:] Ihe leading vein in a mine. 

The tin lay couched at firſt in certain ſtrakes amongſt the 
rocks, like the veins in a man's body, from the depth whereof 
the main H ſpreadeth out his branches, until they approach 

the open air. | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Their manner of working in the lead mines, 1s to follow the 

load as it lieth. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Lo'aper. A. /. [fron /oad.] He who loads. 

Lo'apsman. n. J [/ode and man.] He who leads the way; 
a pilot, | = 

Lo/avsrar. n. /. [more properly as it is in Maunde vi le, 
hoe/lar, from lædan, to lead.] The poleſtar; the cyno- 
ſure ; the leading or guiding ſtar. 

She was the /oad/?ar of my life; ſhe the bleſſing of mine 
eyes; ſhe the overthrow of my defires, and yet the recompence 


of my overthrow. | Hdney. 
My Relice, the /oad/fiar of mv life. Srenſer. 
— O happy fair! ̃ 1255 
Your eyes are /oad/tars, and your tongue ſweet air 
More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. Shak. - 


| That clear majeſty | 
Which ſtandeth fix'd, yet ſpreads her heavenly worth, 
Lodeſtone to hearts, and /odeflar to all eyes. Davies. 
Lol Abs TONE. n. /, [properly lodeflone or lædingſtone. 
See LoaDsTAR.] The magnet; the ſtone on which the 
mariners compals needle is touched to give it a direction 
north and fouth. The /cadflone is a peculiar and rich ore 
of iron, found in large maſſes, of a deep iron-grey where 


freſh broken, and often tinged with a browniſh or reddiſh - 


colour: it is very heavy, and conſiderably hard, and its 
great character is that of affecting iron. This ore of 
iron is found in England, and in moſt other places where 
there are mines of that metal. Hill's Materia Medica. 


The uſe of the ne was kept as ſecret as any of the other 
myſteries of the art. . Swift. 


Lor. u. /. (fram Plap or lap, Saxon.] 1. A maſs of bread 


\ 


= 


, 


Lo'amy. adj. [from loam.) 


as it is formed by the baker: a loaf is thicker than a cake. 
2. Any thick maſs into which a body is wrought. | 
(1.) Eaſy it is 
Of a cut H to ſteal a ſhive we know. Sbhßbafeſp. 
The bread corn in the town ſufficed not for fix days: here- 
upon the ſoldiers entered into proportion; and, to give example, 
the lord Clinton limited himſelf to a af a-day. Hayward. 
With equal force you may. break a /oaf of bread into more 
and leſs parts than a lump of lead of the fame bigneſs. Digby. 
(1.) Your wine becomes ſo limpid, that you may bottle it 
with a piece of /oaf ſugar in each bottle. or timer. 
LQAM. . /. [him, laam, Saxon; limus, Latin; from 
Nun, a fen, Junius,] Fat, unQuous, tenacious earth; 
marl. | 
— — The pureſt treaſure 
Is ſpotleſs reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded /oam or painted clay. 
Alexander returneth to duſt ; the duſt is earth; of earth we 
make /oam ; and why of that ham might they not ſtop a beer 
barrel ? | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To Loam: v. a. [from the noun.] To ſmear with loam, 
marl, or clay; to clay. | Ty 


The joiſt ends, and girders which be in the walls, muſt be | 


_ toamed all over, to preſerve them from the corroding of the 

* mortar. | | eg Mechanical Exerciſes. 
arly. | $ 
The mellow earth is the beſt, between the two extremes of 

clay and ſand, if it be not hamy and binding. Bacon. 
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yet rich and ade 0 | * Evelyn Kalen - bak, 


Loaw. n. /. [plzn, Saxon.] Any thing lent.z any thipg 


iven to another, on condition of return or tepayment. 


The better ſuch ancient revenues ſhall be paid, the leſs need 


her majeſty aſk ſubſidies; fifteens, and ans. Bacon, 
— — You're on the fret, | | 
Becauſe, in ſo debauch'd and vile an age, 
Thuy friend and old acquaintance dares difown "> 
The gold you lent him, and forſwear the Ian. Dryden. 


Loartn. 'adj. (11S, Saxon.} Unwilling; difliking ; not 
ready; not inclined. | | 
"Theſe. freſh and delightfu] brooks, how ſlowly they ſlide 


away, as th to leave the company of ſo many things united in 


perfection | 
With lofty eyes, half /oth to look fo low, 
She thanked them in her diſdainful wiſe, | 
Ne other grace vouchſafed them to thow ; 
Of princeſs worthy. | Fairy Veen. 
When he heard her anſwers loth, he knew 
Some ſecret ſorrow did her heart diſtrain. 
To ſpeak fo indirectly, I am /ofþ ; 
I'd fay the truth; but to accuſe him fo, - | 
That 1s your part. ' Shakeſp. Neaſ. for Meaſure. 
Long doth ſhe ſtay, as th to leave the land, | 
From whoſe ſoft ſide the firſt did iſſue make, ; 
She taſtes all places, turns to ev'ry hand, 
Her flow'ry banks unwilling to forſake. 
Then wilt thou not be tt 
To leave this paradiſe, but ſhalt poſſeſs _ | | 
A paradiſe within thee, happier far ! Milton, 
To pardon willing, and to puniſh /oth ; 
You ſtrike with one hand, but you heal with both : 
Lifting up all that proftrate lie, you grieve 
You cannot make the dead again to live. Waller. 
When ZEneas is forced to kill Lauſus, the poet ſhews him 
compaſſionate, and is /otþ to deſtroy ſuch a maſter-piece of na- 
ture. | | | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
5 As ſome faint pilgrim ſtanding on the ſhore, | 
Firſt views the torrent he would venture o'er ; 
And then his inn upon the farther ground, 
Loth to wade through, and /ofher to go round: 
Then dipping in his ſtaff does trial make 


Sidney. 


Fairy Queen. 


Davies. 


How deep it is; and, ſighing, pulls it back. 
I know you ſhy to be oblig'd; | 
And (till more laat h to be oblig'd by me. Southern. 


70 LOATHE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
on with abhorrence. 2. To conſider with the diſguſt of 
ſatiety. 3. To ſee food with diſſike. Os 

(1.) Parthenia had learned both liking and miſliking, loving 


and loathing. 3 Sidney. 

—— They with their filthineſs 

Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, | 

That their own mother ſoath'd their beaſtlineſs. Spenſer. 
How am I caught with an unwary oath, ; 

Not to reveal the ſecret which I oath / Walter. 

For thee the lion f the taſte of blood, —_— 

And roaring hunts his female through the wood. Dryden. 
Now his exalted ſpirit /oaths | 1 

Incumbrances of food and cloaths. Soft. 


(2.) Loathing the honey'd cakes, I long for bread. Cow!. 
Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the Salden, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by loathing and ſatiety. Rogers. 
(3.) Loathing is a ſymptom known to attend diſorders of the 
ſtomach; the cure muſt have regard to the cauſe. _ Quincy: 
To LoATHE, v. n. 1; To create diſguſt ; to cauſe abhor- 
rence. Obſolete. 2. To feel abhorrence or diſguſt. 
(.) Where Las wont to ſeck the honey bee, 
The griſly toadſtool grown there might I ſee, 
And /athing paddocks lordin te Oy n 
(2.) The fiſh in the river ſhall: die, and the river ſtink; and 
the Egyptians ſhall bath to drink of the water. _ Exodus, 
Why do I ſtay within this hated . mT 
Where every object ſhocks my loathing eyes? |. Rowe, 
LoA“ T RER. 1. /. [from lat.] One that loaths. 


Dryden, ) 


1. To hate; to look 
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2. Abhorred ; hated. jp Ln 
.) Which he did with hathful eyes behold, £ 
He would no more endure. Hubberd's Tale. 
(2.) Above the reach of bath ſinful luſt, 
| Whoſe baſe effect, through cowardly diſtruſt 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. 
Lo'aTHINGLY. ab. from loathᷣ.] In a faſtidious manner, 


Lo“ arHT v. a. [from Joath.] Hateful; abhorred ; ex- 


Citing hatred. 
An huge great dragon, horrible in fight, 
es of Tartary, | 


Bred in the loathly | 


3 


With murd'rous ravin. | Fairy een. 
The people fear me; for they do obſerve 8 | 
Unfather'd heirs, and /-atbly births of nature. Shakeſp, 


© _ Sour-ey'd diſdain, and diſcord ſhall beſtow 
Ihe union of your bed with weeds fo /oathly, 
That you ſhall hate it, | Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Lol ATHLVY. adv. [from /oath.] Unwillingly ; without 
liking or inclination, ' | 11 3 , 
The-upper ſtreams make ſuch haſte to have their part of em- 
- bracing, that the nether, though Jer, muſt needs give place 


unto them. | Sidney. 
— Lothly oppoſite I ſtood - | 
To his unnat'ral purpoſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
This ſhews that you from nature /ofhly ſtray, 
That ſuffer not an artificial day. _ Donne, 
Lo“ ATH ESS. n. . [from h.] Unwillingneſs. 
The fair ſoul herſelf 2 
Weigh'd between /othneſs and obedience, | | |; 
Which end the beam ſhould bow. Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 
Should we be taking leave, 
As long a term as yet we have to live, | 
The /otbneſs to depart would.grow. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


After they had ſat about the fire, there grew a general ſilence 
and /othneſs to ſpeak amongſt them; and immediately one of 
the weakeſt fell down in a ſwoon. Bacon. 


Lo'aTHSOME. adj.. [from /eath.] 1. Abhorred ; dereftable. 


2. Cauſing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. 
"I — The freſh young fly 
Did much diſdain to ſubje& his deſire 

To loathſome ſloth, or hours in eaſe to waſte. 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 

To loathſome ſickneſs. Milton's Faradiſe Loft. 

If we conſider man in ſuch a /oathſome and provoking con- 
dition, was it not love enough that he was permitted to enjo 

2 being? | South, 
(2.) — The ſweeteſt honey | 
Is cathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite. 
Lo'a THSOMENESS. #. , [from /oathſome.] Quality of 
raiſing hatred, diſguſt or abhorrencgqe. 

The catacombs muſt have been full of ſtench and /oathſome- 
neſs, if the dead bodies that lay in them were left to rot in open 
nitches. Addiſon. 

Loaves, plural of loaf. n | 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, cauſed loaves of new 
bread to be opened, poured a little wine into them; and ſo 
kept himſelf dive with the odour till a feaſt was paſt. Bacon. 

Los. n. f. 1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or ſluggiſh. 2. 
Lob's pound; a priſon. Probably a priſon for idlers, or 
ſturdy beggars. 3. A big worm. EE: 

(1.) Farewel, thou Job of ſpirits, I'll be gone, 


Sfenſer. 


Our queen and all her elves come here anon. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Crowdero, whom in irons bound, 1 
Thou baſely threw'ſt into Job's pound. Hudibras. 


(3-) For the trout the dew worm, which ſome alſo call the 
lob worm, and the brandling are the chief. Walton's Angler. 
7 Los. v. 4. To let fall in a flovenlyor lazy manner. 
The horſemen ſit like fixed candleſticks, „ 

And their poor jades | 1 
1 , 106 down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. Shakeſp. 

O RRP. 
Toom. 
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Lo'arH? ot. adj. [loath and full.) 1. Abhorriog ; hating.” 


Spenſer. | 


LOCAL. adj. local, French; locus, Latin.] 


Shaleſp. 


n. J.  [/aube, German.] An opening before a 


EP oe | 

Es bbbicy fill with *tendance, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear, * 
Make ſaered even his ſtirrup. Shakeſp. Tim. of Athens. 


Before the duke's riſing from the table, he ſtood: expecting 
till he ſhould paſs through a kind of /obby between that room 


and the next, where were divers attending him. Wotton. 
Try your back ſtairs, and let the /obby wait, 
A. ſtratagem in war is no deceit. | King. 


Lone. n. /. lobe, French; ac63%;.] A diviſion; a diſtin 
part : uſed commonly for a part of the ogy. 
Nor could the /obes of his rank liver fwel 
To that prodigious maſs, for their eternal meal. Dryden. 
Air bladders from lobuli, which hang upon the bronchia 
like bunches of grapes; theſe lobuli conſtitute the /obes, and 
the /obes the lungs. | Arbuthnot on Altments. 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The lobe adhefive, and the ſweat of death. Sewel, 
Lo'ssrzr. A. J. [lobrten,” Saxon.) A cruftaceovs fiſh. 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell, are the lober, the crab, and craw- 
ſh. NY = Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
It happeneth often that a /obNer hath the great claw of one 
ſide longer than the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1. Having 
the properties of place. 2. Relating to place. 3. Being 
in a particular place. | 


(1.) By aſcending, after that the ſharpneſs of death was 


overcome, he took the very local poſſeſſion of glory, and that 
to the uſe of all that are his, even as himſelf before had wir- 


neſſed, I go to T a place for you. Heoker. 
A higher flight the vent'rous goddeſs tries, 
Leaving material world, and /ecal ſkies. Prior. 


(2.) The circumſtance of focal nearneſs in them unto us, 
might haply enforce in us a duty of greater ſeparation from 
them than from thoſe other. | Hooker. 

Where there is only a local circumſtance of worſhip, the 
ſame thing would be worſhipped, ſuppoſing that circumſtance 


changed. | | Stulingfleet. 
1 — Dream not of their fight, | "IA 
As of a duel, or the cal wounds 4 
Of head, or heel, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


How is the change of being ſometimes here, ſometimes there, 


made by /ocal motion in vacuum, without a change in the body 
moved ? 3 5 Digby on Bodies. 

Loca'Lity. n. ſ. [from local.) Exiſtence in place; re- 
lation of place, or diſtance. 

That the ſoul and angels are devoid of quantity and dimen- 
ſion, and that they have nothing to do with groſſer /ocality, is 
generally opinioned. Glanville. 

Lo'caLLy. adj. [from local.] With reſpect to place. 

Whether things, in their natures ſo diverſe as body and ſpi- 


rit, which almoſt in nothing communicate, are not eſſentially 


divided, though not locally diſtant, I leave to the readers. 
| | | Glanville. 


Lock rIox. n. /. [locatio, Latin.) Situation with reſpect 
to place; act of placing; ſtate of being placed. 
To ſay that the world is ſomewhere, means no more than 


that it does exiſt; this, though a phraſe borrowed from | park | 
oc ke. 


ſignifying only its exiſtence, not cation. 
Lock. n. ſ. A lake. Scottiſh. 

A lake or loch, that has no freſh water runnin 

turn into a ſtinking puddle. Cheyne P 


- 


into it, will 
J. Principles. 


Lock. 2. / [loc, Saxon, in both ſenſes.] 1. An inſtru- 
ment compoſed of ſprings and bolts, uſed to faſten doors 
2. The part of the gun by which fire is ſtruck. 
4. Any incloſure. 5. A quan- 


or cheſts. 
3. A hug; a grapple. 
tity of hair or wool hanging together. 6. A tuft. 
(1.) No gate fo ſtrong, no ck fo firm and faſt, 
But with that piercing noiſe flew open quit or braſt. 
We have /ocks to fafeguard neceſſaries, OE. | 
And pretty irap to catch the petty thieves. Shakeſp. 
As there are /ocks for ſeveral 
(2.) A gun carries powder and bullets for feven ch 
diſcharges : * the breech of the barrel is one box 
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; 2 little before the lock, another for the bullets; be- Lo'cx nam, v. f A wel. of coarſe linen, 


bind the cock a charger, which carries the powder to the fur- 
ther end of the ck. | | Grew's Muſeum. 
(3.) They muſt be praftiſed in all the lech and gripes of 
| wreſtling, as need may often be in fight to tugg or grapple, and 
to cloſe. Milton cn Education. 
(4.) Sergeſthus, eager with his beak to preſs | 
Betwixt the rival gally and the rock, Keep 1 
Shuts 5 th' unwielding centaur in the /ock. Dryden's Anerd. 
(5. 
fam curled, and ſome forgotten. Wh Sidney. 
A goodly cypreſs, who bowing her fair head over the water, 
it ſeemeth ſhe looked into it, and dreſſed her green /ocks by 


that running river. 3 | Sidney. 
His grizly locks, long growen and unbound, 
Diſordered hung about his ſhoulders round, Henſer. 


The bottom was ſet againſt a /ock of wool, and the found 
was quite deaded. | Bacon. 
They nouriſh only a loc of hair on the crown of their heads. 
a Sandys's Travels. 
A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. Grew, 
Bchold the /ocks that are grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. 
| Two locks that graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well-conſpir'd, to deck 
With ſhining ringlets her ſmooth iv'ry neck. Pope. 
(.) I ſuppoſe this letter will find thee picking of daiſies, or 
fmelling to a /ock of. hay. Addiſon, Speftator. 
To Lock. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhut or faſten with 
locks. 2. To ſhut up or confine, as with locks. 3. To 


cloſe faſt. 
(1.) The garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
She left behind, and /ccking ev'ry door, 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Thought all ſecure. | Dryden. 
(2. I am /ockt in one of them; | 
If you do love me, you will find me out. Shakeſp. 

We do /ock | 
Our former ſample in our ftrong-barr'd gates. Shakeſp. 


Then ſeek to know thoſe things which makes us bleſt, 
And having found them, lock them in thy breaſt. Denbam. 
— The frighted dame 8 

The log in ſecret oc d. 
If the door to a council be kept by armed men, and all ſuch 
whoſe opinions are not liked kept out, the freedom of thoſe 
within are infringed, and all their acts as void as if they were 
tocked in. Dryden's Aneid. 


Dr yden's Ovid. 


One conduces to the poet's completing of his work ; the 


other ſlackens his pace, and /ocks him up like a knight-errant in 


an enchanted caſtle. Dr yden's 'Dedicat. to the Ain. 


—— The father of the gods 

Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, | 

And /ock'd em ſafe within, oppreſs'd with mountain loads. 
Dryden's Aneaid. 


If one third of the money in trade were locked up, muſt not 


the landholders receive one third leſs ? Locke. 
nip 6 lock up a cat in a cloſet where you keep your china 
plates, for fear the mice may ſteal in and break them. Swif?, 
— — ——- Your wine cd up, | 
Plain milk will do the feat. . Pope's Horacs. 
(3.) Death blaſts his bloom, and locks his frozen eyes. 
| LY Gay. 
To Lock. v. n. 1. To become faſt by a lock. 2. To 
unite by mutual inſertion. | 
(1.) For not of wood, nor of enduring braſs, 
Doubly diſparted it did /ock and cloſe, 


That when it Iced, none might through it paſs. Fa. Lu. 


(a.) Either they loch into each other, or flip one upon ano- 
ther's ſurface ; as much of their ſurfaces touches as make them 


cohere. Boyle. 


Lo'cxt x. n.. J. [from lock.) Any thing that is cloſed with 


a lock; a dra wer. | | 
Il made {echers or drawers at the end of the boat. R. Cruſoe. 
Lo'ckxeT.-#. . [loquet, French.] A ſmall lock; any catch 
or ſpring to faſten a necklace, or other ornament. : 
Where knights are kept in narrow liſts, | 
With wooden /ockets bout their wriſts, Hudibras, 


* 


Loc K RON. n. . A kind of ranunculus. 
Locomo'T1ON. n. f. [locus and motus, 


Vell might he | aac the hanging of her hair in /ocþs, 


LopESTAR. See LoaDsSTaAR. 


LoDESTONE. See LOADSTONE. 5 
To Lo DGE. v. a. [lozian, Saxon; leger, French.] 1. To 


L o 


mim 
— The kitchen malkin pins 8 33 
Her richeſt Icram about her reeky neck, TS. > 
Clamb' ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


changing place. - 


All progreſſion, or animal Jocomotion, is performed by draw- 
«ing on, or impelling forward, ſome part which was before at 


quiet, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Locomo'tive. 4%. [locus and moveo, Lat.] Changing 


place; having the power ef removing or changing place. 
I ſhall conſider the motion, or /cconotive faculty of animals, 


In the night too oft he kicks, 

Or ſhows his /ocomotive tricks. Prior, 
An animal cannot well be defined from any particular, or- 
ganical part, nor from its /comotive faculty, for ſome adhere 
to rocks, 5 Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 


Locus r. n. f. ¶locuſta, Latin.] A devouring inſect. The 


Hebrews had feveral forts of locuſts, which are not known 
among us: the old hiſtorians and modern travellers re- 
mark, that locuſis are very numerous in Africk, and many 
places of Aſia; that ſometimes they fall like a cloud up- 
on the country, and eat up every thing they meet with. 
Moſes deſcribes four forts of locus. Since there was a 
prohibition againſt uſing /ocu}ts, it is not to be queſtioned 
but that theſe creatures were commonly eaten in Paleſtine, 
and the neighbouring countries, Calmet. 

To- morrow will I bring the /ocufts into thy coaſt, Exod. 

Air replete with the ſteams of animals, rotting, has pro- 
duced peſtilential fevers; ſuch have likewiſe been raiſed by 
great quantities of dead /ocufts, Arbuthnot on Air. 


Locus rr REE. n. /. The locuſt- tree hath a papilionaceous 


flower, from whoſe calyx ariſes the pointal, which after- 


wards becomes an unicapſular hard pod, including roun- 
diſh hard ſeeds, which are ſurrounded with a fungous 


ſtringy ſubſtance. Miller. 


place in a temporary habitation. 2. To afford a tempo- 
rary dwelling ; to ſupply with harbour for a night. 3. Fo 
place ; to plant. | : 
the memory. 6. fo harbour or cover. 7. To afford 
lace to. 8. To lay flat. | | 
(1.) When he was come to the court of France, the king 
ſtiled him by the name of the duke of Vork; /odzed him, and 
accommodated him, in great ſtate. Bacon's Henry VII. 
(2.) Ev'ry houſe was proud to lodge a knight. Jaen. 
(3.) When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
And in his fide thought to have /odg'd my ſpear, 
The deſp' rate ſavage ruſh'd within my force, 
And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 
He loag d an arrow in a tender breaſt, | 
That had fo often to his own been preſt. ._ Addiſon's Ovid. 
In viewing again the ideas that are odge in the memory, 
the mind is more than paſhve. Ez | Locke. 
(4.) By whoſe fell working I was firft advanc'd, | 
And by whoſe pow'r I well might /oge a fear 


IJ To be again diſplac'd. Shakeſfe 
| — I can give no reaſon, . i 
More than a /odg*d hate, and a certain loathing | 
I bear Antonio. ' Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Fenice. 


Is.) This cunning the king would not underſtand, though 
he /odged it, and noted it, in. ſome particulars. Bacos's H. VII. 
(6.) The deer is /odg'd, I've track'd her to her covert; 
Ruſh in at once. | Addiſon's Cato. 
(.) The memory can Hhdge a greater ſtore of images, than 


all the ſenſes can preſent at one time. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 


8.) Though bladed corn be hg d, and trees blown down, 
Though caſtles topple on their warderg heads.  Shakeſp» 
We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; 5 


Lat.] Power of 


Derbam's Phyfico-Theology, | 


4. To fix; to ſettle. 5. To place in 


Otway. 


oOiur Gghs, and they, ſhall Jodge the ſummer corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. 


To Lobek. v. n. 1. To reſide; to keep reſidence. 2. 
/ To take a temporary habitation. 3. To take up reſidence 
at night. 4. To lay flat. 8 
(1.) Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye, | 
And where care Naeh, ſleep will never lie. Shaleſp. 
| Something holy /o4zes in that breaſt, 
8 And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teſtify his hidden reſidence. - | Milton. 
WI And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſom then? 
1 And lodge ſuch daring ſouls in little men? Pore. 
* Why commands the king, | 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, | 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field ? Fhaleſp. 


I know not where he lodges; and for me to deviſe a lodg- 
ing, and ſay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to lie in mine 
own throat. * | Shakeſp. Othello. 
Thy father is a man of war, and will not /odge with the 


people. Samuel. 
| (3.) —— — My lords 
And ſoldiers, ftay and /odge by me this night. 


faring men, that I might leave my people ! Feremiah. 


Here thou art hut a ſtranger travelling to thy count 
therefore a huge folly to be afflifted, becauſe thou haſt a leſs 
convenient inn to & Age in by the way. Taylor. 

(4.) Long cone wheat they reckon in Oxfordſhire beſt for 
rank clays; and its ſtraw makes it not ſubject to lodge, or to be 
mildewed. - Mortimer Huſbandry. 

Lopce. f. /. [logis, French.] 
or foreſt. 2. Any ſinall houſe appendaut to a greater; 
as, the porter's lodge. TI 

.) He brake up bis court, and retired himſelf, his wife and 
children, into a certain foreſt thereby, which he calleth his 
deſart, wherein he hath built two fine /odges. Sidney. 
I found him as melancholy as a lodge in a warren, Shakeſp. 

He and his lady both are at the /odge, 


Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chace, Shakeſp. 
Thus at their ſhady odge arriv'd, both ſtood, | 

Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth. Milton. 


Whenever I am turned out, my vage deſcends upon a low- 
ſpirited family. ; Swift. 

Lo:/DcEMENT. n. /. [from lodge; logement, French.] 1. 
Diſpoſition or collocation in a certain place. 2. Accumu- 
lation; collection. 3. Poſſeſſion of the enemy's work. 


(1.) The curious /odgement and inoculation of the auditory 
nerves. . Derham. 


(2.) An oppreſſed diaphragm from a mere Hagement of ex- 
Sharp's Surgery. 


travaſated matter. | 
(3-) The military pedant is making lodgements, and fighting 
battles, from one end of the year to the other, Addiſon. 
Lo'DGER. #. . {from /odge.} 1. One who lives in rooms 
hired in the houſe of another. 2. One that reſides in any 


place. | 
(1.) 
nor ſhall my Nell keep hdgers. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
There were in a family, the man and his wife, three children, 
and three ſervants or /odgers. 12 Graunt's Bills. 
Thoſe houſes are ſooneſt infected that are crowded with mul- 
tiplicity of /odgers, and naſty families. 
The gentlewoman begged me to ſtep ; for that a lodger ſhe 
had taken in was run mad. | Tatler. 
Sylla was reproached by his fellow hager, that whilſt the 
fellow /odger paid eight pounds one ſhilling and fivepence half- 
penny for the 3 ſtory, he paid for the reſt twenty-four 
Pounds four ſhillings and four-pence halfpenny. Arbuth. 
(2.) Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty dear; | 
„Say, can you find but one ſuch lodger there? 
Lo'ncinc. n. /. [from / 
rooms hired in the hou 
dence, 


on. 
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of another. 2. Place of reſi- 


Fhaleſp. 


Oh, that I had in the wilderneſs a lodging place, of way- 


3 it is 


1. A ſinall houſe in a park 


Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, I ſcorn the term; 


Harvey. . 


Pofe. 
e.] 1. Temporary habitation; 


3. Harbour; covert. 4. Convenience to ſleep 


; L O Go 
..) I vill in Caſſio's bdging loſe this napkin, Ry 
7 A ' him find it. # | Shateſp. Othello, 
Leet him change his lodging from one end of the town to ano- 


ther, which is a great adamant of acquaintance, Bacon. 
| At night he came oh y 1 
To his known /odgings, and his country dame. Dryden. 


He deſired his ſiſter to bring her away to the /odgings of his 


friend. | Addiſon's Guardian. 
Wits take /odFings in the ſound of Bow. Pate. 
(2. ) Fair boſom fraught with virtue's richeſt treaſure, 
The neſt of love, the /odging of ve ot 
The bower of bliſs, the paradiſe of pleaſure, 
The facred harbour of that heavenly ſpright. 5 Spenſer. | 
ought i 


(3.) The hounds were uncoupled ; and the ſtag 
better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the ſlender 


fortification of his /odging. | Hancy. 
(4.) Their feathers 1 to ſtuff our beds and pillows, 
yielding us ſoft and warm lodging. | Ray on Creation. 


Lor r. . ſ. [left, Welſh ; or from /ift.] 1. A floor. 2. 


The higheſt floor. 3. Rooms on high. 


(T.) Eutychus fell down from the third t. Al,. 
There 1s a traverſe placed in a /oft above. Bacon, 
(2.) To lull him in his ſlumber ſoft, ; 

A trickling ſtream from high rock tumbling down, 

And ever drizzling rain upon the /oft, | 
Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Queen. 
3.) Paſſing through the ſpheres of watchful fire, 
And hills of ſnow, and ts of piled thunder. Milton. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlink 
In at a corn At, through a chink. Pope. 


Lo'rTILy. adv, [from lofty.] 1. On high; in an elevated 
place. 2. Proudly; haughtily. 3. With elevation of 
language or ſentiment ; ſublimely. | 


2.) They ſpeak wickedly concernin reſſion ; they ſpeak 

Fr * a ar, TY 
(3.) My lowly verſe may til ariſe, i 

And lift itſelf unto the higheſt ſkies. Fairy Queen. 


Lo'eTiness. n. , [from lofty.) 1. Height; local eleva- 
tion. 2. Sublimity ; elevation of ſentiment. 3. Pride; 
haughtineſs. — 

(2.) Three poets in three diſtant ages born 

The firſt in /oftrneſs of thought ſurpaſs'd, 
The next in majeſty ; in both the laſt. Dryden. 
(3+) Auguſtus and Tiberius had /oftineſs enough in their 
| temper, and affected to make a ſovereign figure. Collier. 

Lo'rTy. adi. from left, or lift.) 1. High; hovering ; 
elevated in place. 2. Elevated in condition or character. 
3. Sublime; elevated in ſentiment. 4. Proud; haughty. 

(1.) Cities of men with ty gates and tows. Milton. 
See Mty Lebanon his head advance, 


See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance. Pope's Mefhah. 
(2.) Thus faith the high and /of ty One.  Tſaiab. 
(3. — — He knew | | 
Himſelf to ſing and build the Hy rhime. Milton. 
(4.) The eyes of the /ofty ſhall be humbled. Iſaiah. 


Lofty and ſour to them that loy'd him not; _ 
But to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as Summer. Shakeſp. 
Man, the nt of our ſex, I hate, | 
A lowly ſervant, but a Hy mate. Dryden's Knight' Tale. 
Los. n. /. [The original of this word is not known. Skinner 
derives it from liggan, Saxon, to lie; Junius from logge, 
Dut. ſluggiſh ; perhaps the Lat. lignum, is the true origi- 
nal. ] 1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. 2. An He- 
brew meaſure, which held a quarter. of a cab, and con- 
ſequently five-ſixths of a pint. According to Dr. Arbuth- 
not it was a liquid meaſure, the ſeventy-ſecond part of the 


bath or ephah, and twelfth part of the bin. Calmet. 
(1.) Would the light'ning had 4 
Burnt up thoſe /ogs that thou'rt injoin'd to pile. Shaſeſp. 


The worms with many feet are bred under /ozs of timber, 
and many times in gardens, where no /ogs are. 
Some /og 
An uſeleſs drift, 
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And hollow d firft a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riv'let page. ts begin. | 
(2) A meat offering ming! 
EF ht ev. 
Lo'caxiTaMs. n. . [logarithme, Fr. Myos and @pi9pucs. ] 
logarithms, which are the indexes of the ratios of num- 

bers one to another, were firſt invented by Napier lord 

Merchiſon, a Scottiſh baron, and afterwards completed by 

Mr. Briggs, Savilian profeſſor at Oxford. They are a fe- 


ries of artificial numbers, contrived for the expedition of 


calculation, and proceeding in an arithmetical proportion, 
as the numbers they anſwer to do in a geometrical one: for 


inſtance, 58 8 
„„ ð “ 
t- 2 4 8 16 32 64 1 350 1 


Where the numbers above, beginning with (o), and arith- 
metically proportional, are called /ogarithms. The ad- 
dition and ſubtraction of /ogarithms anſwers to the multi- 
plication and diviſion of the numbers they correſpond with; 
and this ſaves an infinite deal of trouble. In like manner 
will the extraction of roots be performed, by diſſecting the 
hgarithms of any numbers for the ſquare root, and tri- 
ſecting them for the cube, and ſo on. Harris, 


Lo'ccarts. n. /. Loggats is the ancient name of a play or 
game, which is one of the unlawful games enumerated in 


the thirty-third ſtatute of Henry VIII. It is the ſame 
which is now called kittlepins, in which boys often make 
uſe of bones inſtead of wooden pins, throwing at them 
with another bone inſtead of bowling. 


loggats with them? ROT Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Lo'cczRrneEan. . /. [legge, Dutch, fupid, and head; or 
rather from /og, a heavy motionleſs maſs, as blockhead.] A 
dolt ; a blockhead ; a thickſcul. | | 

| Where haſt been, Hal ? | 

With three or four /oggerbeads, amongſt three or fourſcore 
hogſheads. RR Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Says this /ozgerLead, what have we to do to quench other 
peoples hres ? | I. Eftrange. 

To fall io .o Al. To ſcuffle; to fight without 

To go to LOGGERHEADS. Weapons. 

A couple of travellers that took up an aſs, fell to ogger- 
heads which ſhould be his maſter. | 


Lo'6GERHEADED. adj. [from loggerhead.] Dull ; ſtupid; 
dolriſh. | . . ö 

You /oggerheaded and unpoliſh'd groom, what! no atten- 

dance? | Shakeſp. Taming of the Shreaw. 


-LO'GICK.. . 7 [ logique, French; logica, Latin, from 


* e; The art of reaſoning. One of the ſeven ſciences. 
Logick is the art of uſing reaſon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it to others. 
Talk /ogick with acquaintance, 
And 2 rhetorick in your common talk. Shakeſp. 
By a /ogick that left no man any thing which he might call 
his own, they no more look upon it as the caſe of one man, but 
the caſe of the kingdom. > Clarendon. 
Here foam'd rebellious ick, gagg'd and bound, 
There ſtript fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the ground. 
Lo'c1car. adj. [from leg ick. ] 1. Pertaining to logick; 


taught in logick. 2. Skilled in Logick ; furniſhed with 


logick. 
61. The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguſtine, as 
being too full of logical ſubtilties. | 
Thoſe who in a log ical diſpute keep in general terms, would 
hide a fallacy. | Dryden Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 
We ought not to value ourſelves upon our ability, in giv- 


ing ſubtile rules, and finding out logical arguments, fince it 


would be more perfection not to want them. - | | 
( 2.) A man who ſets up for a judge in criticiſm, ſhould. have 
a clear and /ogical head, __ _ | Addiſon, Spectatoyr. 


/ 


with oil, and one log of * 5 


Hanmer. 
Did theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but to play at 


Low. n. , [llxeyn, Wellh.] 
L*Eftrange. 


Watts's Logict. 


Pope. 


Hooker. 


: k 


L O 1 7. 


Lo'e CALLY. adv, [from hgical.] According to 5 the laws 
of logick, - eee DOG 


How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again? 10 3a F 
From hence I logically gather, [1.4 . 
The woman cannot live with either, | Prior. 


Loe1'clas. n. Fe [logrcien, French; logicus, Latin.] A 
Til 


teacher or profeſſor of logick; a man veiled in logick. 
If a man can play the true logician, and have as well judg- 
ment as invention, he may. do great matters, Bacon. 
If we may believe our /opicians, man is diſtinguiſſied from 
all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. Addiſon... 
Each ſtaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, | 
Each fierce fogician fill expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur, © - Pope”s Dunciad. 
A tgician might put a caſe that would ſerve for an excep- 
tion, 3 IR Swift. 
The Arabian phyſicians were ſubtile men, and moſt of them 
logicians; accordingly they have given method, and ſhed ſub- 
- tilty upon their author. h | Baker, 
Lo'cman. 2. /. {lg and man.) One whoſe buſineſs is to 


carry logs. 


For your ſake 
Am I this patient Ig man? 
Lo“ soMAcHV. n. /. [Awyouxxyia.] A contention in words; 
a a contention about words. | | | 
Forced terms of art did much puzzle ſacred theology with 
diſtinctions, cavils, quiddities ; and ſo transformed her to a 
meer kind of ſophiſtry and gomachy. Howel. 
Lo'cwoop. n, /. Logawod is of a very denſe and firm tex- 
ture; is the heart only of the tree which produces it. It 
is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep, ſtrong, 
red colour. It grows both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
but no where ſo plentifully as on the coaſt of the bay of 
Campeachy. ., Hill's Mat. Med 
Too makea light purple, mingle ceruſe with /gwwood water. 
Lo'nockx. n. . Lobock is an Arabian name for thoſe 
forms of medicines which are now commonly called Ec- 
legmas, lambatives, or linctuſes. Quincy. 
I obocks and pectorals were preſcribed, and veneſection re- 
peated. |  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
1. The back of an animal 
carved out by the butcher, 2. Loins ; the reins. | 
(2.) My face I'll grime with filtj, | 
Blanket my Lions. i Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Thou ſlander of thy heavy mother's womb ! e 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 


- 


Fo th Virgin mother, hail !. 
High in the love of Heav'n! yet from my bins 
Thou ſhalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God moſt high. 3 Milton's Paradiſe. Loft. 
A multitude ! like which the populous north x 
Pour'd never from her frozen ling, to paſs 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons 
Came like a deluge on the ſouth. 


Milton. 


To LOITER. v. 2. [leeren, Duich.] To linger; to 


ſpend time careleſsly; to idle. | 
Sir John, you /arter here too long, being you are to take 
ſoldiers up in the countries. Sbaleſp. 

—— Whence this long delay? | 

You laiter, while the ſpoils are thrown away. Dryden. 
Mark how he ſpends his time, whether he unactively lorters 
it away. nee 
If we have gone wrong, let us redeem the miſtake; if we 
have hoitered, let us quicken our pace, and make the moſt of 
the preſent opportunity, @_ bp 4 
Lo'tTERER. n. from /oiter.] A lingerer; an idler ;- a. 
lazy wretch ; one who lives without buſinefs ; one WhO 
is ſluggiſh and dilatory. | THEE Sans 7 = 7 


Give gloves to thy reapers a largeſs to cry, - LIES 
Anddaily to /arterers have a Sermons Tufer's Haß. 


Shakeſp. Tempe. 


Rogers. 
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4 ads, and hiterers. Nine 
e haſt thou been, thou loiterer? 4 
Though my eyes clos d, my arms haye till been open d, 
To ſearch if thou wert come. | 
Providence would only enter mankind into the uſeful know- 
edge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to employ our induſtry, 
that we live not like idle {iterers and truants. More. 
Ever liſtleſs Kit rers, that attend . 


No cauſe, no truſt, no duty, and no friend. 


Perhaps it might be contemptuouſly derived from lollard, a 
name of great reproach before the reformation ; of whom 
one tenet was, that all trades not neceſſary to life are un- 
lawful.] 1. To lean idly ; to reſt lazily againſt any thing. 
2. To hang out. Uled of the tongue hanging out in 


wearineſs or play. KEN 
(1.) So hangs, and /o//s, and weeps upon me; fo ſhakes and 


pulls me, | Shakeſp. Othello. 
He is not /o/ling on a lewd love bed, HEE BY 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Cloſe by a ſoftly murm'ring ſtream, | 
Where lovers us'd to /oll and dream.  Hudibras. 


To /oll on couches, rich with cytron ſteds, 


And lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds.. Deyden. 
Void of 1 hell ſupine in Gate, Fer 
And leaves his buſineſs to be done by fate. Dryd. Pref. 
But wanton now, and /o/ling at our eaſe, | 
We ſuffer all the invet*rate ills of peace. Dryaen. 
—— A lazy, /olling fort. _ TE 
Of ever liſtleſs loit*rers, | Dunciad; 
(2.) The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, PEO 
With /lling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryden. 
With harmleſs play amidſt the bowls he paſs'd, | 
And with his bling tongue aſſay'd the taſte. Dryden. 


ToLoLL. v. 4. To put out: uſed of the tongue exerted. 


All authors to their own defects are blind; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, when ſplay mouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 


Their tongues /o//' out a foot. | Dryden's Per fur. 


By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he fat alone, 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, an 

tongues. 


Loup. 7. A kind of roundiſh hh. 


Lone. adj, [contrafted from alone.] 1. Solitary, - unfre- 
quented ; having no company. 2. Single; not conjoiĩned 


or neighbouring to others. 
Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets and balls, 
And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls. 
(2.) No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, 
is more contemplative than this court. Pope. 


Lo'xELIx ESS. z. /. [fromlonely.) 1. Solitude; want of Lo G. adv. 


company. 2. Diſpoſition to ſolitude. 
(.) The huge and ſportful _— grew to him a tedious 
1 eſteeming nobody 3 Daiphantus was loſt, Sidney. 
2.) — I ſee | | f 
The myſtery of your /onedineſs, and find 


Your falt tears head. 


ſolitude. _ 17 835 
(1.) — I go alone, , 
Like to a lonely dragon; that his fen 


Makes fear d and talk'd of more than ſeen Shakeſp. 


W Why thus cloſe up the ſtars | 
That nature hung in heay'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light; 1 
To the miſled and /onely traveller. g Milton. 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tel! 


Of arms imagin'd, in your lonely cell. Dryden Ancid, 


(2.) -—— When, faireſt princeſs, 
You pa thus from the full court retire, | 
Love and the graces follow to your ſolitude, 


Otwapy. 


Pope. 
To LOLL. v. n. [Of this word the etymology is not known. Lo &. adj. (long, French ; longus, Latin.) 


loll'd their fawning 


. Dryaen's Virgil, the grave is not ſhewed unto thee. 


(1.) Here the lone hour a blank of life diſplays. Savage. 
Pofe. 


Lo'neLy. adj. [from Jone.] 1. Solitary. 2. Addicted to - 
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unthriſtineſs, are riotous eee Lol xv EN ESS. 1. /. [from lone] Solitude; diſlike of com- 


wo r of court liſe you knew the good, 
Vou would leave /onenefs. Donne. 
I can love her who loves loneneſi beſt. Donne. 


Low ESOME. adj. [from lone.] Solitary : diſmal: 


You either muſt the earth from. reſt diſturb, , 
Or roll around the heavens the ſolar orb; 
Elſe what a dreadful face will nature wear ? | 
How horrid will theſe foneſome ſeats appear? Blackmore. 
J r. Not ſhort: 
uſed of time. 2. Not ſhort; uſed of ſpace, 3. Having: 
one of its geometrical dimenſions in a greater degree than 
either of the other. 4. Of any certain meaſure 1n _ 
5. Not ſoon ceaſing, or at an end. 6. Dilatory. 7. Te- 
dious in narration. 8. Continued by ſucceſſion to a great 
ſeries. 9. {From the verb, To long.] Longing ; deſirous ;. - 
or perhaps, long continued, from the diſpoſition to con- 
tinue looking at any thing defired. 10. In muſick and 
rpg pI; Protracted: as, a long note; a long ſyl- 
able. 3 | 
(1.) He talk'd a long while, even till break of day. AdFr, xx. 
He was deſirous to ſee him of a long ſeaſon. Luke, xxiii. 
(2.) Emp'reſs, the way is ready, and not ng. Milton... 
(3.) His branches became long becauſe of the waters. Ezet.. 
We made the trial in a Ing necked phial left open at * =: 5 ; 
0 
(4.) Women eat their children of a ſpan lang. Lam. ii. * 
Theſe, as a line, their Jong dimenſions drew, 988 


>, 


Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace, Miltcn.. 
The figtree ſpreads her arms, 

Branching ſo broad and /ong. Milton. 
—— A pond'rous mace, A 

Full twenty cubits ng, he ſwings around. Pepe. 


(J.) Man goeth to his ing home. Eccl. xii. 5. 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
upon the land. 11 Exodus, xx. 12. 

They open to themſelves at length a way 


Up hither, under /ong obedience tryd. Milton. 
Him after ng debate of thoughts reyoly'd 
Irrefolute, his final ſentence choſe. | >. Soon. 


Long and ceaſeleſs hiſs. | „. 
(6.) Death will not be long in coming, and the covenant of 
Eceluſ. xiv. 12. 


| Chief maſt'ry to diſſect, 
Wich long and tedious havock, fabled knights. Milton. 
Reduce, my muſe, the wand' ring ſong, . 
A tale ſhould never be too /ong. . Prior. 
(8.) But firſt a long ſucceſſion muſt enſue, Milton. 


(9.) Praying for him, and caſting a ing look that way, he 


ſaw the galley leave the purſuit. Sianey. 
By ev'ry circumſtance I know he loves; 
Yet he but doubts; and parlies, and caſts out 
Many a long look-for ſuccour. Dryden. . 


1. To a great length in ſpace. 2. Not for a 
ſhort time. 3. In the comparative, it ſignifies for more 
time; and in the ſuperlative, for moſt time. 4. Not ſoon. 
5. At a point of duration far diſtant; 6. [For along; au, 


| Fane Fr.] All along; throughout: of time. 


(J.) The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 


Or forms thepillars /ong-extended rows, 


On vrhich the planted grove and penſile garden grows. Prior, 
(a With mighty barres of ann hx, braſs, Fairfax, 
When the trumpet ſoundeth long, they ſhall come up to the 


mount. | Exodus, xix. 13, 
— The martial Ancus | 
Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, 1 | 
Reſum'd the /ong-forgotten ſhield, Dry, 
One of theſe advantages, which Corneille has laid down, is 
the making choice of ſome ſignal and ng - expected day, vhere- 
on thę action of the play is to depend. Dryden. 
So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd, and long 
Suſtain'd the madnels of the noiſy throng. Dryden „ Eneid. 


The muſe reſumes her on. haps mg lays, 
And love, reſtor d, his ancient realm ſurveys. 
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| ——— — — Perſia left for you | 
The realm of Catidahar for dow'r I brought, 


No man has complained that you have diſcourſed too long on 
uny ſubje&, for you leave us in an eagerneſs of ara ger: 5 


e 78 
11 had overcome the patience of Job, as it did the meeknef of 
Moſes, and ſurely had maſtered any but the /onganimity and 


laſting ſufferance of God. Brown's Vulgar Erronr,, 
That innocent and holy matron had rather go clad in the 


ey ee white robes of meekneſs and /onganimity, than in the 


That /ong-contended prize for which you fought. Dryden. purple mantle of blood. Howel's England's Tears, 
It may help to put an end to that Jong · agitated and unreafon- Lo'/xNGBoaT, n. // The largeſt boat belonging to a ſhip, 
able queſtion, whether man's will be free or no? | Locke. At the firſt deſcent on ſhoar, he did countenance the landing 
— — Heav'n reſtores 5 in his Jong t. #68 | Wettcn, 

To thy fond wiſh the ng - expected ſhores, Pope's Odyſſey. They firſt betray their maſters, and then, when they find the 


(3-) When ſhe could not longer hide him, ſhe took for him 
an ark of bullruſhes. Exodus, ii. 3. 


Eldeſt parents ſignifies either the eldeſt men and women that 
have had children, or thoſe who have o had iſſue. 


(4.) Not ng after there aroſe againft it a tempeſtuous wind. 
| Ae, xxvii. 14. 
(.) If the world had been eternal, thoſe would have been 


found in it, and generally ſpread long ago, and beyond the me- 


If we owe it to him that we know ſo much, it is perhaps 


long of his fond adorers that we know ſo little more. Glanv. 


veſſel ſinking, ſave themſelves in the ongboat, = 
Loxee'viry. n. /. [longevus, Latin.] Length of life, 


Locle. 


L'F flrange, 


That thoſe are countries ſuitable to the nature of man, and 
convenient to live in, appears from the /ongevity of the natives, 
| | Ray on the Creation, 
The inſtances of /ongewity are chiefly amongſt the abſtemious, 

| Arbuthnot on Au ments. 


Lo v AN Os. adj. [Jorguemain, French; longimanus, 


mory ot all ages. | Tillotſon. Latin.) Longhanded 3 having long hands. I Wy 

12 gg dhe patty 10 ere virtuous ſong ago? Ph lits's Briton The riny of this Chriſtian Pete the perſecution of 

1. PE 8 7 TAE Th em amon *  heathens, whole malice was never ſo longimancus as to reach 1 5 
Ther ſt x man of ripe and pe ge, | the ſoul of their enemies, or to extend unto the exile of their 
[ Who did them meditate all his life ag. Fairy Qyeem, | yams. e 3 _—_ Eo 
[114.8 Some ſay that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes, ONGIUMBTRY. A. /. longus and perpew ; /ongimetrie, Tr.] 
"1 Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, The art or practice of meaſuring diſtances.” 70 "= 

| 9 | The bird of dawning ſingeth all night ing, Our two eyes are like two different ſtations in long metry, by 

| | } And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad. the aſſiſtance of which the diſtance between two objects is me- 
| 4 if The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, ſured, 7 Cheyne's Phil. Pr 75 ler. = 
. No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm,  Lo'neinGs. n. /. [from long.] Earneſt deſite; continual ³ü 
44:44 So hallow*'d and fo 1 is the time. Shakeſp. Hamlet. wiſh. | | | | : 1 
LEM He ted me all my lite long to this day. Cen. xlviii. 15. When within ſhort time I came to the degree of uncertain 
1 Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. Eſalms. wiſhes, and that thoſe wiſhes grew to unquiet /ongings, when! i 
| {Hi Lo x. u. [Felanz, a fault, Saxon.] By the fault; by would fix my thoughts upon nothing, but that within little vary- 
4 the failure. A word now out of uſe, but truly Eng- ing they ſhould end with Philoclea. Sidney, 
tab C — | - I have a woman's longing, Wo 
1 Reſpective and wary men had rather ſeek quietly their own An appetite that I am fick withal, = 
1118 bl 1 _ 
mh and wiſh that the world may go well, ſo 1 —— of them, To ſee great Hector in the weeds of peace. Sbaleſſ. = 
WH! than with pains and hazard make themſelyes adviſers for the com- The will is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions, and to = 
7Þ mon good, Hooker, the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes which it then feels in its want 
1 Maine, Bloys, Poictiers, and Tours are won away, of, and long ings after them. : Locke, 

| Long all of Somerſet, and his delay,  Shakeſ. Henry VI. Lo N GIN GLY. adv. [from longing.] With inceſſant "- 
Miſtreſs, all this coil is long of you. Shakeſp. wiſhes. | 8 L 


* To his firſt bias /ongiagly he leans, 


And rather would be great by wicked means. Dryden, 
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To Lons. v. n. [gelangen, German, to aſk. Skinner.] To Lo'nGisn. edj. [from long.] Somewhat long. : . 
defire earneſtly ; to with with eagerneſs continued: with LO'NGITUDE. 7. /. [longitude, French; longitudo, Lat.] Rm 
For or after before the thing deſired. 5 1. Length; the greateſt dimenſion, 2. The circumference 


by his cook, at a great diſtance from the ſea. 


Freſh expectation troubled not the land 


With any /ong'd for change, or better ſtate. Shaleſp. tance of any part of the earth to the eaſt or weſt of any 
And thine eyes ſhall look, and fail with Anging for them. place. 4. The poſition of any thing to eaſt or weſt. 3 
„„ thin lot tae c Deut. xxvill. 32. (1.) The ancients did determine the longitude of all rooms, ⁵ 
aun he willed, neus Mee. Fairfax. which were longer than broad, by the double of their latitude. Ml 
The great maſter perceived, that Rhodes was the place the | / Wotton's Archites, | 


Turkiſh tyrant longed after. | 


Knolles's Hiſtory. 
If the report be good, it cauſeth love, e 


of the earth meaſured from any meridian, 


The variety of the alphabet was in mere Jong itude only; but 


the thouſand parts of our bodies may be diverſified by ſituation 


1 
h if. 20 3 25 
3. e di Th 0 5 


* Ong mn wa me well aſſured joy. Davies. in all the dimenſions of ſolid bodies; which multiplies all over ? 

is lons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, and over again, and overwhelms the fancy in a new abyſs of Wb 

And /ong for arbitrary lords again, . unfathomable number, . Bentley. 7 

W _ _ d. p : Dryden: An. This univerſal gravitation is an inceſſant and uniform action 1 

4 ad ot the gi * r buy certain and eſtabliſhed laws, according to quantity of matter 1 

And arms among t a Greeks, and langs For equal foes. and /ongitude of diſtance, that it cannot be deſtroyed nor im- A 

e fl TY 1-519 Bros. WHT. — 7" Batley. Bi 

Thi 7 hence s pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 4 (2.) Some of Magellanus's company were the firſt that did 5 

is /onging af ter immortality? Aadiſon Cato. compaſs the world through all the degrees of Jongitude. 5 

| There's the tie that binds you 72075 | | | * Abbot. ; 
You dong to call him father: Marcia's charms Dt (3 1 conclude ; 5 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato, Addiſon, Of longitudes what other way have we, - 

Nicomedes /onging for herrings, was ſupplied with freſh ones But to mark (Ks and where the dark eclipſes be ? Donne. 


Arbuthnot, 
A. Philips. 


————- Through ftormy ſeas 
I courted dangers, and I g d for death. 


LonGanrmMiry. u. J. [longanimitas, Latin; Jonganimite, 


His was the method of diſcovering the longitude by bomb 
veſſels... . - 


"> 


(4.) The longitude of & ſtar is its diſtance from the firſt point 


of numeration toward the eaſt, which firſt point, unto the an- 


Fr.] E orbearance; patience of offences. cients, was the vernal equinox, - ' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
. 25 * a 
7 K MH - 2 8 — 


Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
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_ LonorTu'piNa L. adj. [from Tongitude ; lengitudinul, Ft.] 
tion. : | | ' 
Longitudinal is oppoſed to tranſverſe : theſe veſiculz are diſ- 


tended, and their /on ;:tudinal diameters ſtraitened, and fo the 
2 length of the whole muſcle ſhortened. Chey ic. 
1 | Lo'NGLY. ada 
ing. 
: Maſter, you look'd fo /ongly on the maid, 
Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all. Shaleſp. 
Lo“ v SSOME. adj. [from long.] I edious; weariſome by 
its length. | 32 1 | 
They found the war fo churliſh and Jong ſome, as they grew 
then to a reſolution, that, as long as England ſtood in ſtate to 
ſuccour thoſe countries, they ſhould but conſume themſelves in 
an endleſs war. Bacon's War with Spain. 
When chilFd by adverſe ſnows, and beating rain, 
We tread with weary ſteps the /ongſome plain. Prior. 
Lo'NGSUFFERING, adj, long and ſuffering.) Patient; not 
eaſily provoked. | 
The Lord God, merciful and gracious, „ng ſuffering, and 


taken from dogs, which belonging to men not qualified 
to hunt, had their tails cut. | 
He will maintain you like a gentlewoman, 
— Aye, that I will come cut and /ongtai/ under the 2 of 
a ſquire. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
Lo'nG6ways. adv. [This and many other words fo ter- 
minated are corrupted from wi/e.] In the longitudinal 
direction. | N | 
This iſland ſtands as a vaſt mole, which lies ongaways, al- 
moſt in a parallel line to Naples. | Addiſon on Italy. 


nt LLo'nGwinDeD. adj, [long and wind.] Long-breathed ; 
tedious. 90 . 
| — My ſmile you minded, 

:. Which, I confeſs, is too /ongavinded. | Swift. 
Lo'nGwist. adv. [long and wiſe.) In the longitudinal di- 
19 rection. 
e They make a little crofs of a quill, ngauiſe of that part of 
— the quill which hath the pith, and croſſwiſe of that piece of the 
7 0 quill without pith. Wo. 

1 He was laid upon two heds, the one joined /ongaviſe unto the 
N other, bath which he filled with his length. Hakewill, _ 
_ Loo. u. . A game at cards. DOES. 1 
_ A ſecret indignation, that all thoſe affections of the mind 
. ſhould be thus vilely thrown away upon a hand at 00. 
5 5 Addi ſon. 
: In the fights of /co. = | | Poje. 
Lo'oniLy. adj. ¶losby and like.} Aukward ; clumſy, - 
The plot of the farce was a mar ſchool, the maſter ſet- 
| ting his boys their leſſons, and a /oobrly country fellow putting 
in for a part among the ſcholars. : L*Eflrange. 


lolo v. n. / [Of this word the derivation is unſettled. 
2 Skinner mentions lapp, German, fooliſh ; and Junius, llabe, 
a clown, Welfh, which ſeems to be the true original, 
unleſs it come from ob.] A Jubber ; a clumſy clown. 
The vices trace 
From the father's ſcoundrel race. 
Who could give the /oby ſuch airs ? Q 
Were maſons, were they butchers ? Swift. 
Loop. u. /. That part aloft of the ſhip fo lies juſt. be- 
fore the cheſs- trees, as far as the bulk héfd bf A 7 13 
8 5 3 Sea Did. 
Je Loor. v. a. To bring the ſhip cloſe to a wind, * 
Lo'orzp. adj. (from alcef.] Gone to a diſtance, ': 


12 


- 


2 a 5 
o 


w 


Meaſured by the length; running in the longeſt direc- 
To Look. v. . [locan, Saxon] 


. [from leng.] Longingly ; with great lik- 


e LOO. 
be once being hoof t, Antony | 
. Claps on his ſea-wing, like a doating mallard, : 
Leaving the fight. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
1. To direct the eye to 
or frour any object: when the preſent object is mention- 
ed, the prepoſition after /ook is either en or at ; if it is 
abſent, we uſe for ; if diſtant, after + 70 was ſometimes 
uſed anciently for at. 2. Fo have power of — 3. 
To direct the intellectual eye. 4. To expect. 5. To take 
care; to watch. 6. To be directed with regard to any 
object. 7. To have any particular appearance; to ſeem, 
8. To have any air, mien, or manner. 9. To form the 
air in any particular manner, in regarding or beholding. 
10. ToLook about one. 'To be alarmed ; to be vigilant. 
11. Tol,ook qfter. To attend; to take care of; to ob- 
ſerve with care; anxiety, or tenderneſs. 12. To Look 
for. To expect. 13. ToLook inte. To examine; to 
ſift ; to inſpect cloſely; to obſerve narrowly. 14. 70 LO OR 
on. To reſpect; to eſteem; to regard as good or bad. 
15. 70 Lo Ok on. To conſider ; to conceive of; to think. 


abundant in goodneſs. \ Exodus, xxxiv. 6. 16. 70 Look eat To be a mere idle ſpectator. 17. Ta 
Lo“ xGSsUTFERIX G. n. /. Patience of offence; clemen- Kook over, To examine; to try one by one. 18. Te 
ES | Look out, To ſearch; to ſeek. 19. ToLook out. Fo 
We infer from the mercy and ngſuffering of God, that be on the waich. 20. To Look to. To watch; to take 
they were themſelves ſufficiently ſecure of his _—_ care of. 21. To Look to. To behold. + 
e | 5 ers. (J.) Your queen died ſhe was more worth ſuch gazes 
Lo'NGTAIL. n. ſ. [long and tail.) Cut and lon tall: a Than what you /ook on now. Fbhbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
canting term for one or another. A phraſe, I believe, The gods hook down, and the unnat'ral ſcene 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


— 


They laugh at. | | 
Ahbimelech /ooked out at a window, and faw Iſaac. Gen. 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, ſo that I am not 
able to Joo up. | | . 
He was ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, and goodly 


5 * 


to look to. | 1 Sam. xvi. 12. 
The fathers ſhall not /cok back fo their children. Fer. 
He had looked round about on them with anger. Mark, iii. 


The ſtate would caſt the eye, and /ook about to fee whether 
there were any head under whom it might unite. Bacon. 
Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, be pretty 
things to /ok on, but nothing to health.  Bacon's E Hays. 
Froth appears white, whether the ſun be in the meridian, or 
any where between it and the horizon, and from what place ſo- 
ever the beholders /ook upon it. | le on Colours. 
They'll rather wait the running of the river dry, than take 
pains to /cok about for a bridge. L'Eſtrange. 
Thus pond' ring, he /oo#'d under with his eyes, 


And ſaw the woman's tears. Dryden Knight"s Tale. 
Bertran if thou dar ſt, /cok out 8 = 
Upon yon flaughter'd hoſt. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


I cannot, without ſome indignation, doo on an ill copy of an 
excellent original; much leſs can I behold with patience Virgil 
and Homer abuſed to their faces, by a botching interpreter, 
et o ot, Dryden. 
Intellectual beings, in their conſtant endeavours 1 
felicity, can ſuſpend this proſecution in particular caſes, till 
they have /ooked before them, and informed themſelves, whe- 
ther that particular thing lie in their way to their main end. 
| | 3 Locke. 
There may be in his reach a book containing pictures and diſ- 
courſes capable to delight and inſtruct him, which yet he may 
never take the pains to /cok into. NY TOOL che. 
Towards thoſe who communicate their thoughts in print; I 
cannot but bol with, a friendly regard, provided there is no 
tendency in their writings to vice. ". Addiſon's Freebolder, 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial rome of ſoul bol, down with a 
generous neglect on the cenfures and applauſes of the multitude, 
; 6 5 CET Addiſon, Spectator. 
I bave nothing left but to gather up the reliques of a wreck, 
and /ook about me to ſee how few friends 4 have left. 
3 * 85 ; Poſe to Swift. 
be optick nerves of ſuch animals as 1. the fame way 
with both eyes, as of men, meet before they come into. the 
drain: but the optick nerves of ſuch animals as do not Jol the = 
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| A 
laune way with both eyes, as of fiſhes, do not meet. 
1 | Ao Newton's Opbicks. 
© (2.) Fate ſees thy life lodg'd in a brittle glaſs, 
And cot, it through, but to it cannot paſs. - Dryden. 
(3.) In regard of our deliverance paſt, and our danger pre- 


ent and to come, let us look up to God, and every man reform 


us own ways. Bacon q New Atlantis. 
We are not only to /ook at the bare action, but at the reaſon 
of it. Stillingfleet. 


The man only ſaved the pigeon from the hawk, that he might 
eat it himſelf ; and if we bol well about us, we ſhall find this 
ito be the caſ: of moſt mediations, L*Eftrange. 

They will not Vo, beyond the received notions of the place 
and age, nor have fo preſumptuous a thought as to be wiſer 
than their neighbours. | | Locke. 

Every one, if he would boot into himſelf, would find ſome 
defect of his particular genius. | \ Locke. 

Change a man's view of things; let him 4o& into the future 
ſtate of bliſs or miſery, and fee God, the nghteous Judge, 
:ready to render every man according to his deeds, Locke. 
(4.) If he long deferred the march, he muſt vol to fight 
another battle before he could reach Oxford. Clarendon. 

| (5.) Lock that ye bind them faſt, Shakeſp. 
He that gathered a hundred buſhels of apples, had thereby 

a property in them: he was only to /cok that he uſed them be- 
fore they ſpoiled, elſe he robbed others. I cche. 
(6.) Let thine eyes * right on, and let thine eyelids /ok 
ſtraight before thee, 73 Prov. iv. 25. 


(7. I took the way, 
Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay; 
And bed as lightly preſs'd by fairy feet. 


Dryden. 


That ſpotleſs modeſty of private and publick life, that ge- 
nerous ſpirit, which all other Chriſtians ought to labour after, 


mould 40k in us as if they were natural. Spratt. 
Piety, as it is thought a way to the favour of God; and 
Fortune, as it /coks like the fed either of that, or at leaſt of 


- prudence and courage, beget authority. Temple, 
Cowards are offenſive to my ſight 
Nor ſhall they fee me do an act that Joo 8 
Dryd. Cleomenes. . 


Below the courage of a Spartan king. 
To complain of want, and yet refuſe all offers of a ſupply; 
Fooks very ſullen. | < Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Should I publiſh any favours done me by your lordſhip, I 
am afraid it would /ook more like vanity than gratitude. Addi. 
Something very noble may be diſcerned, but it /coketþ cum- 
berſome. | Felton on the Clafficks. 
| Late, a fad ſpectacle of woe, he trod | | 
The defart ſands, and now he /coks a god. - Pope's Odyſſey. 
From the vices and follies of others, obſerve how ſuch a prac- 
tice /ooks in another perſon, and remember that it /ooks as ill, or 
worſe, in yourſelf. _ | | e. 
This makes it /ock the more like truth, nature being frugal 
in her principles, but various in the effects thence ariſing. 
4 Cheyne s Philoſophical Principles. 
8.) Nay /ook not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret, 


Iwill be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſp. 
What haſte looks through his eyes ? : 
So ſhould he /20k that ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange. Shak. 


Give me your hand, and truſt me you Joo well, and bear 


Four years very well. 

Can theſe, or ſuch, be any aids to-us ? 
Look they as they were built ts ſhake the world, 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Ben. Fobnſon. 
Though I cannot tell what a man ſays; if he will be ſincere, 

J may eaſily know what he /ooks, | Callier. 
It will be his lot to oo ſingular in looſe and licentiousgimes, 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


'and to become a by-word. | Atterbury. 
203 I welcome the condition of the time, | 
Which cannot-/0& more hideouſly on me, | | 

Than J have drawn it in my fantaſy. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


That which was the worſt now leaſt afflicts me, 
Blindneſs: for had I fight, confus'd with ſhame, 
| How could I once /ock up, or heave the head ? - 

Theſe /ook up to you with reverence, and would be animated 


by the fight of him at whoſe ſoul they have taken fire in his 
writings. | Suit to Pope, 


ſiſted his family out of it: however, John began 


who will believe that we do fo, that ſhall b ufon 


Milton. | . 
and conſider the lives of the greateſt part of 
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Co.) It will import thoſe men who dwell..careleſs to lt 
about them; to enter into ſerious conſultation, how, they may 


ayert that ruin. Decay of Piety. 
If you find a waſting of your fleſh, then Je about yon, 
eſpecially if troubled with a cough. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
John's cauſe was a good milch cow, and many a man ſub- 
to think it 
high time to loo about him. Arbuthnot's Hift. of Fobn Bull, 
(11.) Mens hearts failing them for fear, and for Loling after 
thoſe things which are coming on the earth, ' * Luke. 
Politeneſs of manners and knowledge of the world, ſhould 
principally be /ooked after in a tutor. Locke on Education, 
A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, when any of 
them deſired dogs, ſquirrels or birds, hut then they muſt be ſure 
to Hook diligently after them, that they were not ill uſed. 
| Locke on Education, 
My ſubject does not oblige me to {ok after the water, ur 
oint forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Wood ww. 
(T2.) Phalantus's diſgrace was engrieved, in lieu of comfort, 
of Arteſia, who telling him ſhe never /ooked for other, bad him 
ſcek ſome other miſtreſs... | | Sidney. 
Being a labour of ſo great difficulty, the exact performance 


thereof we may rather with than f. - Hooker. 
— — Thou | = 

Shalt feel our juſtice, in whoſe eaſieſt paſſage . 
Leo for no leſs than death. Shale ſp. Winter's Tale. 


If we fin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more facrifice for ſins, but a 


certain fearful Y for of judgment. Heb. x. 
In dealing with 3 perſons, it is good to ſay little to 
them, and that which they leaſt 0 For. Bacon's Eſſays. 


This miſtake was not ſuch as they looked For ; and, though 


the error in form ſeemed to be conſented to, yet the ſubſtance of 
the accuſation might be ſtil] infiſted on. | 


Clar endon. 
Inordinate anxiety, and unneceſſary ſcruples in confeſſion, 


inſtead of ſetting you free, which is the benefit to be /ooked cr - 


by confeſſion, perplex you the more. Taylor. 

L ook now for no enchanting voice, nor fear Et EY 

The bait of honied words. 1 Milton. 
— Drown'd in deep deſpair, 

He dares not offer one repenting prayer : | = 

Amaz'd he lies, and ſadly /coks For death. Dryden's Juv. 

' I muſt with patience all the terms attend, 
Till mine is call'd; and that long loo d, for day 
Is ſtill encumber'd with ſome new delay. ©  Dryden's Juv. 


This limitation of Adam's empire to his line, will fave thoſe 
the labour who would /ook for one heir amongſt the race of 


brutes, but will very little contribute to the diſcovery of one a- 


mongſt men. Locte. 
(13-) His nephew's levies to him appeared 
To be a preparation gainſt the Polack ; | 
But better 4ok'd into, ke truly found 3 
It was againſt your highneſs. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


The more frequently and narrowly we /ook into the works of 

nature, the more occaſion we ſhall haye to admire their beauty. 
5 | . | Atterbury. 

It is very well worth a traveller's while to /o0k into all that lies 

in his way. rs 7 Addi ſon on Italy. 

(14. ) Ambitious men, if they be checked in their defires, 


become fecretly diſcontent, and /ook upon men and matters with an 


evil eye. 5 Bacon Eftays. 

4 If a harmleſs maid | Sa J 
Should ere a'wife become a nurſe, \ 
Her friends would Dot on her the worſe. Prior. 


(15. ) I Hoted on Virgil as a ſuccinct, majeſtick writer ; one 
who weighed not only every thought, but every word and ſyl- 
lable. | 2 3 Dr yarn. 
He /ooked upon it as morally impoſſible, for perſons infinitely 
proud to frame their minds to an impartial conſideration of 
a religion that taught nothing but ſelt-denial and the croſs. 

| 7 "th . South... 
Do we not all profeſs to be of this excellent religion? but 

the actions, 
Chriſtians, 
In the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, they Ae 
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01 themſelves as the bappiett and Ven people of the unlhert. 


"Locke on Underflanding. 


+ Thoſe prayers. you make for your recovery are to be looked 


tinuance of your ſickneſs. 


come only to look on. 


tired his maid every day to hook them over. 


a purchaſe. 


ſome. 


get any of our men to look to our ſhip. 


as beſt heard by God, if they move him to a longer con- 

Male Pretar. for Death. 

( 16.) I'll be + candle-holder, and /ook on. Sbaleſp. 

Some come to meet their friends, and to make merry; others 

Bacon's Apophth. 
(17.) Look ver the preſent and the former time, 

If no example of ſo vile a crime © ; Wer 
Appears, then mourn. | Dudens Juvenal. 
A young child, diſtracted with the variety of his n 

ocke, 

(18.) When the thriving tradeſman has got more- than he 
can well employ in trade, his next thoughts are to /ook @ we 
ocke, 
Where the body is affected with pain or ſickneſs, we are 
forward enough to /ook out for remedies, to liften to every one 
that ſuggeſts them and immediately to apply them. — 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, and compact, 
we mult /pÞ out for words as beautiful and comprehenſive as 
can be fount Felton on the Claſſicks. 
The curious are looking out, ſome for flattery, ſome for iro- 
nies, in that poem; the ſour folks think they have found out 


- (19+) Is a man bound to /ook out ſharp to plague himſelf ? 
Collier. 


(20.) There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your lion 


living ; and we ought to /ook to it. Shaleſp. 
Who knocks ſo loud at door? TED 
Look to the door there, Francis. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Let this fellow be looked to: let ſome of my people have a 
ſpecial care of him. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Uncleanly ſcruples fear not you; /ook to't. Shakeſp. 


Know the {tate of thy flocks, and /ook well to thy herds. 
| e | Prov. xxvii. 33. 


When it came once among our people, that the ſtate offered 


conditions to ſtrangers that would ſtay, we had work enough to 
| Bacon. 
If any took ſanctuary for caſe of treaſon, the king might ap- 
point him keepers to Ho to him in ſanctuary. Bacon. 
The dog's running away with the fleſh, bids the cook look 
better to it another time. I' Eftrange. 
For the truth of the theory I am in nowiſe concerned ; the 
compoſer of it muſt ck to that. 


To Look. wv. a. 1. To ſeek; to ſearch for. 2. To turn 


other company, with whom he can be at eaſe. 


the eye upon. 3. To influence by looks. 
out, To diſcover by ſearching. | 
{1.) Looking my love, I go from place to place, 
Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the bind, 
And ſeek each where. | 
(2.) Let us looł one another in the face. 
(3-) Such a ſpirit muſt be left behind! 
A ſpirit fit to ſtart into an empire, n 
And /20k the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
(4.) Caſting my eye upon ſo many of the general hills as 
next came to hand, I found encouragement from them to look 
out all the bills I could. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Whoever has ſuch treatment when he is a man, will ok out 
. Locke. 


4. To Look 


Look. interj. [properly the imperative mood of the verb : 


may make himſelf a lord. 


it is ſometimes look ye.] See! lo! behold ! obſerye ! 
Look, where he comes, and my good man too; he's as far 
from jealouſy as I am from giving him cauſe. Shakeſp. 


_ - Look you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world: fear not your 
advancement. | 


| od $116. | Shakeſp. 
Look, when the world hath feweſt barbarous people, but ſuch 
as will not marry, except they know means to live, as it is al- 
moſt every where at this day, except Tartary, there is no dan- 
ger of inundations of people. Bacon r Eſſays. 
Look you! we that pretend to be ſubje& to a conſtitution, 
muſt not carve out our own quality; for at this rate a cobler 
"1 Collier on Pride, 
00K. n. ſ. 1. Air of the face; mien; caſt of the coun- 
tenance. 2. The act of looking or ſeeing. | 


. bon cream-fac'd loon, 
Where got'ſt thou that 


4 looks. © 


Swift to Pope. | 


Woodward. 


Spenſer. | 
2 Kings, xiv. 8. 
To Loom. v. n. [leoman, Saxon] To appear at ſea, 


Mt By open force, . his flatt'ring ſkill: 
34 1 — 5 


Are you afraid of me that are your friend? 


. 3 A + 0 * „ 
; - | , 4 0 | | 0 


Thou wilt fave the afflicted people, but will bring down high 
Then gracious Heav'n for nobler ends _ > oat) 

Their Hooks erected, and their clay refin'd. F. Dryden, jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet pain, diſgrace, 


and poverty, have frightful lots, able to diſcompoſe moſt men. 


| | | Locke. 
(2.) Then on the croud he caſt a furious /ook, 

And wither'd all their ſtrength. | - Dryden. 
When they met they made a ſurly ſtand, | 

And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, 

And wiſh'd that ev'ry ook might be their laſt. Dryden. 


Look ER. 7./. [from let! 1. One that looks. 2. Look- 
ER on. | 


Spectator, not agent. | n 
(2.) Shepherds poor pipe, when his harſh ſound teſtifies an - 
guiſh, into the fair Jookey on, paſtime not paſſion enters. 


| | | 1 Sidney. 
Such labour is then more neceſſary than pleaſant, both ta 
them which undertake it, and for the Hoe ys on. Hooker. 


My buſineſs in this ſtate 

Made me a {ker on here in Vienna; | 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o'er-run the ſtew. Shakeſp. Mea ſ. for Meaſure. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coalt, | | 

Yet ſatteſt thou an idle /ooker on Fairfax, 
The Spaniard's valour lieth in the eye of the /ooker on; but 

the Engliſh valour lieth about the ſoldier's heart: a valour of 


glory and a valour of natural courage are two things. Bacon. 
| The people love him; | 
The lookers on, and the enquiring vulgar, | 155 
Will talk themſelves to action. | Denham's Sophy. 
He wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 
And only to have flood a /ooker on. Addiſon's Ovid. 


Look ING-GLAss. n. ſ. [look and glaſs.] Mirror; a glaſs 


which thows forms reflected. 
Command a mirror hither ſtraight, 

That it may ſhew me what a face I have. 

o ſome of you and fetch a looking-glaſs. Shakeſp. 

There is none ſo homely but loves a /ooking-glaſs. South. 
Wie ſhould make no other uſe of our neighbours faults, than 
of a /oking-glaſs to mend our own manners by. L'EHrange. 

The ſurface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled with the 


leaſt breath of wind, which perhaps, together with the clear- 


neſs of its waters, 


gave it formerly the name of Diana's Hol- 
ing-glaſs. | 


725 Addiſon n Italy. 


Loom. n. /. [from glomus, a bottom of thread. Minſbew, 


Lome is a general name for a tool or inftrument. Junius] 
The frame in which the weavers work their cloth. 
He muſt leave no uneven thread in his loom, or by indulgin 


to any one ſort of reproveable diſcourſe himſelf, defeat all his 
* endeavours againſt the reſt, 


\._ Government of the Tongue. 
_ Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe 1 
Her twiſted threads, the web ſhe ſtrung, 


And o'er a loom of marble hung. ' Addiſon, 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple loom, N 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 


Skinner, 


Loon. u. , A bird. A Tom is as big as a gooſe ; of a 
dark colour, dappled with white ſpots on the neck, back, 
and wings; each feather marked near the point with two 


ſpots : they breed in Farr Iſland. Grew's Maſæum. 


Loon, n. / [This word, which is now uſed only in 


Scotland, is the Engliſh word len.] A ſorry fellow; a 
ſcoundrel ;-a raſcal. * 0 Fe 


— —— Thou cream-fac'd Hoon ! og n 3 
Where got'ft thou that gooſe look? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The Falſe loon, who could not work his will * 


ope, my lord, ſaid he, I not offend ; 2 
| f Dryden. 
This 1 kad an old cunning rogue, or, as the Scots 
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Might in their diverie cunning ever dare 


Lo'ornoLe. . J. [loop and hole.] 
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ſqueaking of a fiddle, | 


LolornotED. adj. [from loophole. 


a 


ONT ©. COTS w T 

call it, a falſe daa of a grandfather, that one might cala Jack 
all trade. Jh 75 of F+ Bull, 
0 TS from Joopen,, Dutch, to run]! A double 


» 


. thravgh Which a ftring or leaſe is drawn ; an ornal 


f 


double or fringe. TESY "a7 
Nor any ſkilb'd in /cops of ſing' ring fine, 


Spenſer. 
| ake me to ſee't, or at leaſt ſo prove it, | 
That the prabation bear no hinge, nor l. 
Jo hang a doubt on. . Shakeſp, Othello, 
Bind our crooked legs in hoops . | 
Made of ſhells, with ſilver loops. - 
An old fellow ſhall wear this or that ſort of cut in his cloaths 


With this, ſo curious network, to compare. 


with great integrity, while all the reſt of the world are dege- 


nerated into buttons, pockets, and /oops. Addiſon. 


Lol or ED. adj. [from /oop.]. Full of holes; 


Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That 'bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 5 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed fides, 
Your /oop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend yon 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? 3 
1. Aperture; hole to 


give a paſſage. 2. A ſhift; an evaſion. 
..) The Indian herdſman ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds; | 
At Hopholes cut through thickeſt ſhade, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Ere the blabbing Eaftern ſcout 
The nice morn'on the Indian ſteep, 
From her cabin'd lobe peep. Milton. 
Walk not near yon corner houſe by night; for there are 


Ber. Fohnſon. | 


Shak. King . 


* 


oy 
* 


bound. 4, To ſtee ſtom. impriſonment, 56. To free ſtom 
any. Obligation. 6. To free from any thing that ſhackles 


the wind. 7. To. fiee from. any Ling, painful; 8. To 
- dif age. "v1 Ar 1 ea $f p36... 
Vi 655 The ſhges of his feet I am nat worthy, to %.“ũ“ AG, 
Can'ſt thou leſe the bands of Orion? . 
Who is worthy to boſe the ſeals thereof? Kev, v. 2, 
This is to cut the knot when we cannot /oofe it, Burnet, 
(2.) The joints of his loins were /ooſed.. Daniel. 
8 Looſe him, and bring him to me. Luke, 
(4.) The captive haſteneth that he may be /coſed. Iſaiah. 
He 4ooſed, and ſet at liberty, four or five kings of the people 
of that country, that Berok kept in chains, | Abbot, 


To Looss. v. 3. To ſet fail; 


L 


blunderbuſſes planted in every Icophole, that go off at the 


| Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

_ (2.) Needleſs, or needful, I not W net | 

For ſtill you have a loop for a friend. Dryden. 

openings, or void ſpaces. + 
—— This uneaſy /oop-hoÞ'd gaol, 

In which y' are hamper'd by the fetleck, 


Cannot but put y' in mind of wedlock. Hudibras. 


Eookp. . f. [lerd, Dutch; lourdant, French; ſurdan, 
. Erle; a heavy, ſtupid, or witleſs fellow. D. Trewouæ de- 
rives lourdant from lorde or lourde, a village in Gaſcoigny, 


the inhabitants of which were formerly noted robbers, ſay 


they. But dexterity in robbing implies. ſome degree of 
ſubtilty, from which the Gaſcoigns are ſo far removed, 
that they are aukward and heavy to a proverb. The Erſe 


imports ſome degree of kna very, but in a ludicrous ſenſe, 
as in Engliſh, you pretty rogue; though in general it de- 


dignity, lur dans, i. e. lord Danes, whoſe inſolence and 


pride was ſo outrageous in this realm, that if it fortuned 
a Briton to be going over a bridge, and ſaw the Dane ſet 
foot upon the ſame, he muſt return back till the Dane 
Was clean over, elſe he muſt abide no leſs than preſent 


death: but. being afterward. expelled, the name of /ur- 


dane became ſo odious unto: the people whom they had 


long oppreſſed, that, even at this day, they uſe for more 
reproach. to call the quartan ague the fever /urdane. So 
far the Scholiaſt, but erroneouſly. From Spenſer's own 
words, it ſignifies ſomething of ſtupid dulneſs rather than 
magiſterial arrogance, Macbean.] A drone,  * 

Sixker, thou's but a lazy loord, | 

And rekes much of thy ſwinke, {Oy 

That with fond terms and witleſs words 
To blear mine eyes do'ſt-think, 


8 Spenſer*s Paſtorals. * 
ToLoose. v. a. [leran, Saxon.]. 1. To unbind ; to untie 
any thing faſtened. 2. To relax. 3. To unbind any one 


] Full of holes; full of 


notes reproachful heavineſs, or ſtupid lazineſs. Spenſer's © 
Scholiaſt ſays, /oord was wont, among the old Britons, to 
ſignifx a lord; and therefore the Danes, that uſurped their 
, tyranny here in Britain, were called, for more dread than 


(5+) Art thou logſed from a wife? ſeek not a wife. 1 Cor. 


(.) Ay; there's the man, who, {05d from luſt and pelf, 
Leis to the pretor owes than to himſelf, Dryden's Perſ. 
(7.) Woman, thou art /ooſed from thy infirmity. Luke, 
(8.)-When heay'n was nam'd, they hd their hold again, 
Then ſprung ſne forth, they follow'd her amain, © Dryden. 
to depart by looſing the 
anchor. [- a LS | | 
Ye ſhould have hearkened, and not have /o9/ed from Rowe. 
The emperor /ooſing from Barcelona, came to the port of 
Mago, in the iſland of Minorca, Knolles's Hiftory. 
Loofing thence, by night, they were driven by contrary winds 
back into his port. | Raleigh, 
00'SE. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Unbound ; untied. 2. 
Not faſt; not fixed. 3. Not tight; as, a /ooje robe. 4. 
Not crowded ;- not cloſe. 5. Wanton; not chaſte. 6. 
Nat cloſe ; not conciſe ; lax, 
not accurate. 8. Not ſtrict; not rigid. g. Unconnected; 
rambling. 10. Lax of body; not coſtive. 11. Difen- 
gaged ; not enſlaved, 12. Diſengaged from obligation: 
commonly with from; in the quoted line with of. 13, 
Free from confinement. 14. Remiſs; not attentive, ' 15, 
To break LoosE. Ton liberty. 16: To let Loss. 
To ſet at liberty; to ſet at large; to free from any re- 
ffraint. | | 
(.) If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her Jooſe to him; and what he gets more of her than ſharp. 
words, let it lie on my head. _ | - Shakeſp. 
Lo! I ſee four men looſe walking. | Dan. iii. 25. 
(2.) Thoſe few that claſhed might rebound after the colli- 
fion ; or if they cohered, yet by the next confliet might be ſe- 
parated again, and ſo on in an eternal viciſſitude of faſt and 
locſe, though without ever conſociating into the bodies of pla- 


nets. Bentley. 7 


(4.) With extended wings a hoſt'might paſs, 
Wich horſe and chariots, rank'd in /coſe array. 
(5+) Fair Venus ſeem'd unto! his bed to bring 

Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
| To be the chaſteſt flower that ay did ſpring 
Om earthly. branch, the daughter of a king, 
Now a looſe leman to vile ſervice bound. 
When /oo/e epiſtles violate chaſte eyes, 
She half conſents who ſilently denies. 


 Miltm. 


Dryden's Ovid. 


(6.) If an author be looſe and diffuſe in his ſtile, the tranſla- 
tor needs only regard the propriety of the /anguage. 


Felton. 
(J.) It is but a %% thing to ſpeak of poſſibilities, without 


the particular deſigns ; ſo is it to ſpeak of lawfulneſs without 


| looje in the doſes of powerful medicines. 


which is right, maketh them diligent” obſervers of circum- 


the particular caſes; Bacon Holy War. 

It ſeems unaccountable to be ſo exact in the quantity of li- 
quor where a ſnall error was of little concern, and to be ſo 
Arbuthnot. 


(S.) Becauſe conſcience, and the fear of ſwerving from that 


ſtances, the Hs regard whereof- is the nurſe of vulgar folly. 


(9.) I dare venture nothing without ai ſtrit' examination; 


and am. as much aſhamed to put a /coſe indigeſted play « 


— 


the publick, as to offer braſs money in a payment. 
Varrio ſpends whole mornings in running over /ooſe and un · 
connected pages, and with freſh curioſity is ever glancing over 


. 
7 pe * 
* * o 92? [2% £5 b 
— not 
* 


7. Vague; indeterminate; 


Fairy Queen. 
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Loos k. n. /. [from the verb.] 


Loos EL. adv. [from looſe.) 


* 


jj >= 
ds and ideas; and yet tredfures up but little knowledge. 
new words and wa 99855 13 Eu Watts on the Mind. 

(x0.) What hath a great influence upon the health, is going 
to (tool regularly: people that are very looſe have ſeldom ſtrong 


thoughts, or ſtrong bodies. Locle on Education. 


(11.) Their prevailing principle is, to fit as looſe from plea- 
fares, and be as moderate in the uſe of them, as they can. 
| | | | | Atterbury. 
(12. Nowl ſtand e 
Looſe of my vow ʒ but who knows Cato's thoughts? Addiſ. 


(13-) They did not let priſoners £o9/e homeward. Iſaiah. 
With the wildeſt tempeſts 400%; e l 

That thrown again upon the coaſt, 

I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 


(15.) If to break looſe from the conduct of reaſon, and to 
want that reſtraint-of examination which keeps us from chul- 


ing the worſe, be liberty, madmen and fools are only the free- 


men. en Locke, 
Like two black ſtorms on either hand, 
Our Spaniſh army and the Indians ftand 
This only ſpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 
Where you, like day, broke looſe from both appear. Dryden. 
(16.) And let the living bird £oſe into the open field, | 
Ap | | | Lev. xiv. 
We ourſelves make our fortunes good or bad; and when 
God lets looſe a tyrant upon us, or a ſickneſs, if we fear to die, 
or know not to be patient, the calamity fits heavy «pon us. 
| | Taylor's Holy Liwing. 
In addition and. divifion, either of ſpace or duration, it 1s 
the number of its repeated additions or diviſions that alone re- 


mains diftint, as will appear to any one who will iet his 
thoughts /ooſe in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility of 


matter. Locke. 


LE 0 Þ 


making u noiſe in the head, ſeldom happens but when the mind. 


is lazy, or very looſely and negligently employed. Locke. 

(6.5 A reges ele not be fo looſely ſtudied, as to remem- 

ber ſo weak a compoſition. Ks. ans ph Henry Iv. 
(7.) The ſtage how /oo/ely does Aſtræa tread, F 


Wo fairly puts all characters to bed? 


To Lobos EN. v. n. [from loſe.] To part; to tend to ſe- 


it being more ready to 
Te 
Pages. 


' by looſentrg of the earth. 


ration. L n ien e 6 
When the pol appears in the throat, extract it that way, 
9 1 | hen when pulled in that direction chan 
by the noſe. 90 + | Sharp's Surgery. 
Foes N. O. a, [from /ooſe.,]; 1. To relax any thing 
tied. 2. To make leſs coherent. 3. To ſeparate a com- 
ö 4. To free from reſtraint. 535. To make not coſ- 
tive. | R $585 | | 
( (2+) After a year's rooting, then ſhaking doth the tree good, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftary. 
(3.) From their foundation l to and fro, 


Y 


1 They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all theft load. Milton. 
She breaks her back, the 7ooſen'd ſides give way, | 
And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the ſea. Dryden's Ax. 


L 


of being faſt or fixed. 


» 


If improvement cannot be made a recreation, they muſt be 


let Loje to the childiſh play they fancy; which they ſhould be 
weaned from, by being made ſurfeit of it. 


reſtraint. 2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtraining force. 
(1.) Come, and forſake thy cloying ftore,, 
And all the buſy pageantry | 
That wiſe men ſcorn, and fools adore : 


=» Sad 
1, Liberty; freedom from - 


Come, give thy ſoul a loſe, and taſte the pleaſures of the 
r | 


poor. ryden's Horace. 

Lucia, might my big ſwoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a logie to ſorrow, 
Marcia could anſwer thee in ſiglis. 

The fiery Pegaſus diſdains | | 
To-mind the rider's voice, or hear the reins; 
When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 

He runs with an unbounded Joſe. Prior. 
Poets ſhould not, under a pretence of imitating the antients, 


Addiſon's Cat 0 


nection in the world. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
(2+) Air at large maketh no noiſe, except it be ſharply per- 


cuſſed; as in the ſound of a ſtring, where air is percuſſed by a 


hard and ſtiff body, and with a ſharp loeſe. Bacon, 


1. Not faſt; not firmly ; 
eaſily to be diſengaged. 2. Without bandage. 3. With- 
out union or connection. 4. Irregularly. 5. Negligent- 


h careleſsly. 6. Unſolidly ; meanly ; without dignity. 


7. Unchaſtely, 
(1.) I thought your love eternal: was it ty d 
So looſely, that a quarrel could divide? Dryden's Aureng. 
(2.) Her golden locks for haſte were looſely ſhed 
About her ears. K; Fairy Queen. 
(3.) Part looſely wing the region, part more wiſe 
In common, rang'd in figure, wedge their way. Milton. 
He has within himſelf, all degrees of perfection that exiſt 
looſely and ſeparately in all ſecond beings. 
(4. A biſhop, living looſel » was charged that his conver- 
7 not according to the apoſtles lives. Camden. 
5.) We have not laaſely through ſilence permitted things to 
paſs away as in a . 90k, 0, . a 


The chiming of ſome. particular words in the memory, and 


Norris. 


they fall likewiſe into /ooſeneſs. 


Lo'osesTRIFE. . /* [Iy/emachia, Latin.] An herb. 


lopped, is ſtill the ſame oak. 


ed on us like a 


(4.) It reſolves thoſe difficulties which the rules beget ; it 
loofens his hands, and aſſiſts his underſtanding. oo 
| | _  Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(5.) Fear /oſeneth the belly; becauſe the heat retiring to- 
wards the heart, the guts are relaxed in the ſame manner as 
fear alſo cauſeth trembling. Bacon / Natural Hiſtory. 
0'OSENESS. . / [from looſe.] 1. State contrary to that 
2. Latitude; criminal levity. 3. 
wet, meats, negle& of laws. 4. Lewdneſs ; unchaſtity. 
5. Diarrhea; flux of the belly. . 
(1.) The cauſe of the caſting of ſkin and ſhell ſhould ſeem 
to be the Joſeneſs of the ſkin or ſhell, that ſticketh not cloſe to 
the fleſh, 4 Bacon's Nw 2 
2.) A general /ooſeneſs of principles and manners hath ſeiz- 
pra” ir nin r not in darkneſs, but- 
waſteth at noon- day. | Atterbury. 
(3.) He endeavoured to win the common people, both b 


ſtrained curteſy and by {ooſeneſs of life. Hayward. 
(4.) Courtly court he made ſtill to his dame, | 
Pour'd out in — on the graſſy ground, 
Both careleſs of his health and of his fame. Spenſer. 


(5.) Taking cold moveth fooſeneſs by contraction of the ſkin 
and outward parts. $9 © "0 Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expelled by ſweat, 
| Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 
Fat meats, in phlegmatick ſtomachs, procure /o9ſeneſs and 
hinder retention, | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Miller. 


7 LOP. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from laube, Ger- 


give themſelves ſuch a logſe in lyricks, as if there were no con- 


man, a leaf.] 1, To cut the branches of trees. 2. Io 
cut any thing. | U Ns 
(1.) Gentle niece, what ſtern ungeng's hands 
Have lopp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments ? 
* Like to pillars, 
Or hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir, | 
With branches /opþ'4 in wood, or mountain fell'd. Millau. 
The plants, whole luxury was lopp'd, | 
Or age with crutches anden Cueaveland. 
The oak, growing from a plant to a great er Ng _—_ 
ocke. 


Sbaleſp. 


The hook ſhe bore, inſtead of Cynthia's ſpear, 
To /oþ the growth of the luxuriant year. | Pope. 
(2.) The gardener may 4p religion as he pleaſes. Howet. 

So long as there's a head, | 
Hither will all the mounting ſpirits fly ; | 
Loþ that but off, . Dryden“ Spaniſh Fryar. 
All that lenominated it paradiſe was [oped off by the deluge, 


and that only left which it enjoyed in common with its neigh- 


bour countries. 


Waodward's Natural Hiflory, 


Ruhyme ſpre in needleſs bonds the poet ties, 


Procuſtus like, the ax r nth 4 eee 
To / the mangled ſenſe, or ſtretch it into fize, 


1 % E 2 a 


. 


R - 
Lor. . f. from che verb.] 1. That which is cut from 
trees. 2. (epa, Swediſn.] A fes. 


+ © (1.) Or ſiker thy head very tottie ie. 
So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amĩiſ zj: 
Now thyſelf hath loſt both 4% and top, . 
As my budding branch thou would'f crop. 800 Spenſer . 


Nor ſhould the boughs grow too big, becauſe they give op- 
portunity to the rain to ſoak into the tree, which will quick! 
cauſe: it to decay, ſo that you muſt cut it down, or elſe bot 
body and ip will be of little value. Maritimer. 
Lore. 'pret. of leap. Obſolete. | 
' With that ſprang forth a naked ſwain, ' | 
Wich ſpotted wings like peacock's train, N 
And laughing 4e to a tree. 1 Spenſer' s Paſlcrals. 
Lor PER. n. /. [from %.] One that cut trees. 
Lo“ rr E RED. adj. Congulated:; as, '/oppered milk. Ain/w. 
Thus it is ſtill called in Scotland. : DDE 
Logva'cious, adj. [loquax, Latin.] 1. Full of talk; 
full of tongue. 2; Speaking. 3. Apt to blab; not ſe- 


MN % # 


© 1; Vnrighteous Jord of love! what law is this, 


That me thou makeſt thus tormented be? 
„be whiles the brd&b in licentious bliſs... . 
mY Of her free will, ſcorning both thee and me. Fenſer. 


T ſee them hording it in London ſtreets. Ny OR. 


Thoſe huge tracts of ground they lurded over, begat wealt 5 
wealth uſhered in pride. 


| Honbel s Vocal Foreſt, 
They had by this poſſeſs'd the tow'rs of Gath, 7 


And lorded over them whom now they ſerve. _ Milton, 


I ſhould chooſe rather to be tumbled into the duſt in blood, 


bearin witneſs to any known truth of our Lord, than by a de- 
nial of traths, through blood and perjury, wade to a ſceptre, 


and lord it in a throne. 1 5 
But it thy paſſions /ord it in thy breaſt, | 
Art thou not fill a flave? _ Dr yden's Perf. 
The valour of one man th*-aflited throne - | 
Imperial, that once lorded oer the world, 


"_ 


South, 


Bulfain d. it with (3 Philips, 


| The civilizers ! the diſturbers ay; i: - 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind! 
Proud vagabonds !. who make the world your home, 


cret. * | Wit And lord it where you have no right. Philips's Briton, 
(1.)'— —— To whom ſad Eve, a Lon DIN G. n. /. [from lord.] A little lord; a lord in con- 
Confeſſing ſoon; yet not before her judge | b tempt or ridicule. r | 
Bold, or /oquacious, thus abaſh'd reply d. Milton. n I'll queſtion you | 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue, | | f A | 
» > 1 Loguacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden, dt andy e tem e eee 


. (2.) Blind Britiſh bards, with volant touch 
Traverie ſoguactuus ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs revelis. : . Philips, 


Loqua'citry. n. /. [/oquacitas, Latin.] Joo much talk. 


You were pretty Hrdings then ! Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
To braings proud I tune my lay, 83 
Who feaſt in bower or hall; 
Though dukes they be, to dukes J ſay, | 
That pride will have a fall. Swift, 


Why /2quacity is to be avoided, the wife man gives ſufficient LOILRDULINOG. n. . A diminutive lord. 


reaſon, for in the multitude of words there wanteth not fin. 
| Ray on Creation. 


Too great {oquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. By the ſire exhal'd from dung. | | Suu, 
3 LURD. n. /. Hlapond, SAXON. | . Monarch 3 ruler; go Lo RDLINESs. n. 55 from lordly.] 1. Diguity 3 bigh ha. | 


vernour. » 2. Maſter z ſupreme perſon. 3.'A tyrant ; an 
oppreſſive ruler. 4 A huſhand. 5. One who is at the 
head of any buſineſs ; an overſeer. 6. A nobleman. 7. 
A“ general name for a peer of England. 8. A baron, as 


Traulus, of amphibious breed, 
By the dam from /:r4lzngs iprung, 


tion. 2. Pride; haughtineſs, 80 
(1.) Thou vouchfafeſt here to viſit me, | 
Doing the honour of thy /or dlineſs | | 
To one ſo weak. | Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


dillinguiſhed from thoſe of higher title. 9. An honorary Lo'apLY. adj, [from lord. 1. Befitting a lord. 2. 


title applied to, officers; as, lord chiet juſtice, lord 
mayor, lord chief baron. 5 1 


Proud; haughty ; imperious ; inſolent. 


(1.) Lordly fins require lordly eſtates to ſupport them. 


| wa | | South, 
by 1. — Man over man ES SES 
He 220m not lord. 5 N Milton. (2.) Bad, as your elf, my lord; ; , 
Of Athens he was /ord. - Dryden's Knight's Tale. An't like your lordly, lord proteftorſhipl ) Shakeſp. 


We have our author's only arguments to prove, that heirs 


Of meas of a common enemy, | 
So dreaded once, may now exaſperate them, 


Wh are /ords over their brethren. Locke. Ge pgs => 3" 2 
11 They cail'd their lord Actæon to the game, pg nov 42 i 0 ds _ fordieft in their wine. Milton. 
IF He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name. Aadi ſon. NI 7 2 ved 425 iy ag N b Mil 
444 O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, £481 ore fa mund king than than WEIL N DEAT. Milton. 
. Unconquer'd lord of pleaſure and of pain. „ ry rich and fordly ſwain, $1 [341 | 
is q P Vanity of Human Wiſhes. With pride wou'd drag about her chain. Swift. 
Aff (2.) But now I was the Ar | — _ Lo'rpiy. a. Imperiouſly ; deſpotically; proudly. 
$41 Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood. 
3th: „ o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, A famiſh'd lion, ng from the wood, | 
4 This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf _  Roars /ordly fierce, and challenges the food. Dryden. 
11 Are yours, my lord. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. Lol R DSHIT. n, /. [from lerd.] 1. Dominion; power. 2. 
M (3-) Now being aſſembled into one company, rather without Seigniory; domain. 3. Title of honour uſed to a noble- 
ö 4 . 2 bord than at liberty to accompliſh their miſery, they fall to man not a duke. 4. Titulary compellation of judges, and 
[ [| | oy. death to fight, but kingly to ee Hayward. ſome other perſons in authority and office. | 
bil 4 Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, ( Let me never know that any baſe affection ſho uld get 
1 if To peel the chiefs, the people to devour Dryden wy 3 po han 0 Fit: ENCE EF: hs 32. 
44,3 14 55 be | d It being ſet upon ſuch an inſenſible riſing o ground, it 
i I . 1 oft in bitterneſs of foul dep = : pose gives the eye lordſhip over a good large circuit © Sidney. 
13-4 My abſent daughter, and my dearer 4. Pope's Odyſſey. They which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, exer- 


) Grant harveſt lord more by a peny or two, 
To call on his fellows the better to doo. Tufer's Hufb, 
(.) Thou art a bord, and nothing but a lord. Shakeſp. 
(.) Nor were the crimes objected againſt him fo clear, as to 


5 2 
v.40 + 


give convincing ſatisfaction to the major part of both houſes, _ 


eſpecially that of the %. Ling Charles. 
7 Lo RAD. v. n. To domineer; to rule deſpotically : with 
over before the ſubj ect of power. | mt 


upon them. ä | 
Needs muſt the ord/biþ there from virtue flide. Fairfax. 


joy, when he w 


ciſe lordſbip over them, and their great ones exerciſe authority 
8 Mar 4,5 X. 420 


(2) How can thoſe grants of the kings be avoided, without 
wronging of thoſe lords which had thoſe lands and 7ord/hips 
iven them? _ 046 #1 1 Spenſer on Ireland. 
There is lordſbip of the fee, wherein the maſter doth much 
alketh about his own poſſeſſions, -  » Motion. 


get 


4 Y 
WET. 


ng! 
r 


70 Lol RIcATE. v. a. 


What lands and /9#d/bips for their owner knorr 
My quondam barber, but his 1 now. Dryden. 
3.) laſſure your lordſbip, | 
The extreme horrour of it almoſt turn d me 
To air, when firſt I heard it. 
1 could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave not your 
lordſhip my teſtimony of being the beſt huſband now living. 


| Dryden. 
Lore. . / [from lznan, to learn.] Leſſon 3 doQtrine 
inſtruction. | 
And, for the modeſt lore of maidenhood 
Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
Oh whither ſhall I fly ? | Fairfax. _ 
The law of nations, or the /ore of war. Fairfax. 
— Calm region once, 
And full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent! 
For underſtanding rul'd not; and the will 
Heard not her /ore but in ſubjection now E 
To ſenſval appetite. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


The ſubtle fiend his /ore 


Soon. learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd ſmooth. 
gs Milton. 


Lo ! Rome herſelf, proud miſtreſs now no more 
Of arts, but thund'ring againſt heathen /ore. ; Pope. 
Lon E. [leonan, Saxon.] Loſt ; deſtroyed. Not in uſe. 
Lo'rer. 1. .. [from [leon an, Saxon.] An abandoned ſcoun- 
drel. Obſolete. Ps 
Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd rell 
Of heaven to deemen ſo: 
How be I am but rude and borrell, 
Vet nearer ways I know. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
To plate over. ä | 
Nature hath. /oricated, or plaiſtered over, the ſides of the 
tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to ſtop and entangle any 
inſets that ſhould attempt to creep in there. Ray. 


. n. , [lar mier, French. ] Bridlecutter. 


Lo RINER. 5 

Lo RIOT. u. .. [galgulus.] A kind of bird. 

Lo Rx. pret. paſſ. [of loptan, Saxon.] Forſaken ; loſt. 
Who after that he had fair Una /orn, 


Through light miſdeeming of her loyalty. Fairy Queen. 


To LosE. wv. a. pret. and part. /off. [leoran, Saxon.] 1. 
To forfeit by unſucceſsful conteit : the contrary to win. 
2. To forfeit as a penalty. In this ſenſe is Paradiſe 4%. 


% 


. To be deprived of. 4. To ſuffer diminution of. -5. 
To poſſeſs no longer: contrary to keep. 6. To miſs, ſo 
as not to find. 7. To ſeparate or alienate. It is perhaps 
in this ſenſe always uſed paſſively, with to before that from 
which the ſeparation is made. 8. 
perdition. 9. To bewilder, ſo as that the way is no lon- 
ger known. 10. To deprive of. 11, Not to employ ; 
not to enjoy. 12. To ſquander, to throw away. 13. 
To ſuffer to vaniſh from view. 14. To deſtroy by ſhip- 
wreck. 15. To throw away; to employ ineffeQually. 
16. To miſs; to. part with, ſo as not to recover. 17. 
To be freed from; as, to loſe a fever. © | | 

(1.) I fought the battle bravely which I %%, 
And /oft it but to Macedonians. * 12 


' Dryden. 
The lighten'd courſers ran ; f 


They ruſh'd, and won by turns, and /zf the day. Dryden. 


(2.) Fame few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, 


So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be f Pope. 


Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal ſtrife 


The youth, without a wound, could loſe his life. Dryden. 


(4.) The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of au- 


thority ; but roughneſs and pride is the /oſing thereof. 
as . N Eceluſ. x. 21. 
If ſalt have 40% his ſavour, wherewilh ſhall it be ſalted? 
Its 1 DT | | | Matthew. 
Gr aunt, 


(5. They have Lt their trade of woollen drapery. 
No youth ſhall equet hopes of glory give, 


Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


8. To ruin; to ſend to 


ever after uſed a hand of iron. | Knolles's Hiftory. © 


| 3 
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The Trojan honour and the Roman boaſt, © 
Admir'd when living, and ador'd when 4. Dryden. 
We ſhould never Zoſe fight of the country, though ſometimes 


_ entertained with a diſtant proſpect of it. Audi ſon. 
(6.) Venus wept the ſad diſaſter | 
Of having 4% her fay'rite dove. Prior. 
(J.) But if to honour 4% tis ſtill decreed 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed; 
Judge and aſſert my right, impartial Jove. Pope's Odyſſey. 


When men are openly abandoned, and {ff to all ſhame, they 
have no reaſon to think it hard, if their memory be reproached. 


Swift, 
(8.) In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
The woman that deliberates is 4%. Aadiſon. 
(9.) I will go loſe myſelf, | 
And wander up and down to view the city. Shakeſþ. 


Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to flat and hin- 
der the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated and 
confuſed variety to diſtract and {ſz it. King Charles. 

When the mind purſues the idea of infinity, it uſes the ideas 
and repetition of numbers, which are ſo many diſtinct ideas, 
Kept belt by number from running into a confuled heap, where- 


in the mind Zofes itſelf. Locke. 
But rebel wit deſerts thee oft in vain, 3 
Loft in the maze of words he turns again. Pope. 


(10.) How ſhould you go about to 4aſ him a wife he loves 
with ſo much paſſion ? Temple. 
| uy. The happy have whole days, and thoſe they uſe, 

Th' unhappy have but hours, and theſe they /oaſe. Dryden. 
To /oe theſe years which worthier thoughts require, 
To /o/e that health which ſhould thoſe thoughts inſpire. Saw, 


13.) I no more complain, 
Time, health, and fortune are not /oft in vain. Pope. 
(13.) Like following life in creatures we diſſect, 

We /oſe it in the moment we detect. | . 

Oft in the paſſions wild rotation toſt, ; 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is 4%. Pape. 

14. | The coaſt | | 
Where firſt my ſhipwreck'd heart was ff. Prior. 


415.) He has merit, good nature, and integrity, that are too 
often I upon great men, or at leaſt are not all three a match 
for flattery, a Pope s Letters. 
 (16.) Theſe ſharp encounters, where always many more 
men are ft than are killed ar taken priſoners, put ſuch a ſtop 


to Middleton's march, that he was glad to retire, Clarendon. 
(17.) His ſeely back the bunch has got | 
Which Edwin 4% before. . Parnel. 


ToLoss. v. u. 1. Not to win. 2. To decline; to fail. 


(1.) — We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 


Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out. Shakeſp. 
2.) Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her / 1 
»* Loſes diſcount'nanc'd, and like folly ſhews. Milton. 


Los ABLE. adj. [from loſe.] Subject to privation. 
Conſider whether motion, or a propenſity to it, be an inhe- 
rent quality belonging to atoms in general, and not /oſeable by 
them. of $4457 . 

Lo's EL. n. , [from loptan, Sax. to periſh.] A feoundrel ; 

a ſorry worthleſs fellow. A word now obſolete, ” 

Such Hofels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any ſheriff, be 
gotten, when they are challenged for any ſuch fact. Spenſer. 
A Iaſel wand'ring by the way, ads | 
One that to bounty never caſt his mind, | 
Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 


His baſer breaſt, . . | Fairy Queen. 
Be not with works of /ofels wit defamed, * 
Ne let ſuch verſes poetry be named. Hubberd”s Tale. 
By cambridge a towne 1 do know, | 
 Whoſelofles by lei doth ſhew | EY os 5 
More heere than is needful to tell. Tufer's Huſtandry. 
| A grols hag} ' | 
And, Aſel, thou art worthy to be hang d. 
That wilt not ſtay her tongue. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Lo'sz xr. n. . [from ee] One that is deptived of any 
thing; one that forfeits apy thing z one that is impaired 
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io his poſſeſſon or hope: the contraty to <vinxer or L 


painxer. 7 
With the loſers let it ſympathize, _ 


For nothing can ſeem foul to thoſe that win. Sbaleſp. 


No man can be provident of his time that is not prudent in 
the choice of his company; and if one of the ſpeakers be vain, 


tedious, and trifling, he that hears, and he that anſwers, are 
equal /sſers of their time. | Tay Holy Living. 
It cannot laſt, becauſe that act ſeems to have been carried on 
rather by the intereſt of particular countries, than by that of 
the whole, which muſt be a /o/er by it. Temple. 
A bull with gilded horns, _ 
ball be the portion of the conquering chief, 

A ſword and helm ſhall chear the %s grief. 
Loſers and malecontents, whole portion and inheritance 1s 

a freedom to ſpeak. | 


Loss. n. /. [from leſe.] 
nution of good : the contrary to gain. 
3. Deprivation ; forfeiture. 4. Deſtruction. 


1. Detriment z privation ; dimi- 
2. Miſs ; privation. 
5. Fault; 


puzzle: uſed only in the quoted phraſe. 6. Uſeleſs ap- 


plication. INE: 
(1.) The only gain he purchaſed was to be capable of oſs 
and detriment for the good of others. Hooker. 


An evil natnred fon is the diſhonour of his father that begat 


him; and a fooliſh daughter is born to his 4%. FEcelup. 
The abatement of price of any of the landholder's commodi- 


ties, leſſens his income, and is a clear 4%. - Locke. 
(2.) If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 

No other harm but 4% of ſuch a lord. | 

— The loſs of ſuch a lord includes all harms. Shakeſp. 


(3+) Loſs of Eden, till one greater man 


' Reſtore it, and regain. | | Milton. 
(4.) Her fellow ſhips from far her /ofs deſcry'd ; 
But only ſhe was ſunk, and all were ſafe beſide. Dryden. 


There ſucceeded an abſolute viftory for the Engliſh, with 
the ſlaughter of above two thouſand of the enemy, with the 
-Zofs but of one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 

(F.) Not the leaſt tranſaction of ſenſe and motion in man, 
but philoſophers are at a /o/s to comprehend. South's Sermons. 

Reaſon is always ftriving, and always at a /of5, while it is 
exerciſed about that which is not its proper object. Dryden. 

A man may ſometimes be at a % which ſide to cloſe with. 

h | Baker on Learning. 
(.) It would be 4% of time to explain any farther our ſupe- 
riority to the enemy in numbers of men and horſe. Addiſon. 
Los r. participial adj. [from loſe. ]} No longer perceptible. 
In ſeventeen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains, half in vapours 4%. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Lor. #. f. [hlaut, Gothick; plot, Saxon; lot, Dutch.] 
1. Fortune; ſtate aſſigned. 2. A die, or any thing uſed 
in determining chances. 3. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to 
fignify a lucky or wiſhed chance. 4. A portion; a par- 
cel of goods as being drawn by lot: as, what /ot of filks 
had you at the ſale ? 
ſcot and /of, AE TIE 
1.) Kala at length concluded my ling'ring dot: 

pk me not, —— I be not fair,” * 8 

Who is an heir of many hundred ſheep, 

Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 

Nor ſtorms do turn. ; | $1dney. 

Our own lot is beſt; and by aiming at what we have not, we 


loſe what we have already. L' Eftrange. 
Prepar'd I ſtand ; he was but born to N 
The lot of man, to ſuffer and to die. Pope's Odyſſey. 


* (z.) Aaron ſhall caſt [ts upon the two goats; one {ot for 


the Lord, and the other /of for the ſcape- goat. Lev. xvi. 8. 
Their taſks in equal portions ſhe divides, 1 955 
And where unequal, there by ht decides. Dryden's Virg. 


_ Ulyſſes bids his friends to caſt lars, to ſhew, that he would 


not voluntarily expoſe them to ſo imminent danger. Broome. 


(3.) If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 


My name hath touch'd your ears; it is Menenius. Sbaleſp. 


072 tree of nittle tree; nf; A plant. The leaves of the 


LO'TOS, n. ſ. [Latin.]. See Lo rx. 


Dryden. 
Scutb. 


the beſt commanders to have a /ottery for their work. 
Lo“ v AGR. u. /. [leviſticum, Latin.] A plant. 
LOUD. adj. 


' houſe, 


Lo'upry. adv. [from Loud. 


byterian divines, /audly diſclaiming toleration. 


Lo'upnwess. n. /. Noiſe; force of ſound; 
vehemence or furiouſneſs of clamour. 


5. Proportion of taxes ; as, to pay 


1 * C 
% hea A We | 
1 0 v 


late tree are like thoſe ot the nettle. The fruit of this tree 
is not ſo tempting to us, as it was to the companions of 
Ulyſſes : the wood is durable, and uſed to make pipes tor 
wind inſtruments : the root is proper for hafts of «rug 
and was highly eſteemed by the $4484 for its beauty and 
uſe. | f | Miller. 


$:w 1 : 


+ & 1 


The trees around them all their food produce, 1 4 
Lotos, the name divine, nectareous juice. Pope's Odyſſey, 


Lo'Tion. . /. [/otio, Latin; lotion, French.] A lotion i; 
a a form of medicine compounded of aqueous liquids, uſed 


to waſh any part wit. | Quincy. 
In lotions in women's caſes, he orders two portions of helle. 
bore macerated in two cotylæ of water. 'rbuthnot on Coins. 


Lo'TTERY. n. /. [lotterie; French; from /ot A game of 


chance; a ſortilege; diſtribution of prizes by chance ; a 
play in which lots are drawn for prizes. | 
Let high- ſighted tyranny range on, | | | 
Till each man drop by /ttery. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 
The /ottery that he hath deviſed in theſe three cheſts of gold, 
ſilver, and lead, will never be choſen by any but whom you 
ſhall rightly love. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Fortune, that with malicious joy Gd 
Does man, her ſlave, oppreſs, 
Still various and unconſtant ſtill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in ſtrife, 8 
And makes a lottery of life. | ye 47 oaks Horace, 
Every warriour may be ſaid to be a ſoldier of fortune, and 
South, 


1. Noiſy ; ſtriking the ear with great force, 
2. Clamorous ; turbulent. w 8 
(1.) Contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 
Hig proweſs Philomelides confeſs'd, 
And loud. acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſs'd. 
The numbers ſoft and clear, 
Gently ſteal upon the ear : 
Now /ouder, and yet louder riſe, | 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. Pope's St. Cecilia, 
(2.) She is loud and ſtubborn; her feet abide not in her 
1. Noiſily; ſo as to be 
heard far. 2. Clamorouſly ; with violence of voice, 
* . The ſoldier that biloſopher well blam'd, 
o long and loudly in the ſchools declaim'd. Denham, 
(2.) 1 read above fifty pamphlets, written by as many preſ- 
turbulence z 


Pope, 


Had any diſaſter made room for grief, it would have moved 
according to prudence, and the proportions of the provoca- 
tion: it would not have ſallied out into complaint or /oudneſs. 

| | | : South. | 


To LOVE. v. a, [luftan, Saxon.] 1. To regard with paſ- 


ſionate affection, as that of one ſex to the other. 2. To 
regard with the affection of a friend. 3. To regard with 
parehtal tenderneſs. 4. To be pleaſed with. 5. To te- 
gard with reverent unwillingneſs to offend, _ | 
(1.) Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to Gwe, 
—]t is to be made all of ſighs and tears; | 
It is to be made all of faith and ſervice ; 
It is to be all made of fantaſy, Led 386.3 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obedience; | 
All humbleneſs, all patience, all impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance. Bos 
I could not love I'm ſure | 
One who in love were wiſe. 


* 
4 
Shak. 
- ? i 
+ 


The jealous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity: to the 5 
ſon loves ; he would be the only employment of her 


Addiſon, | 
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814.) None but his brethren he, and ſiſlers, knew, 
Whom the kind youth prefer d to me, ; | 
And much above myſelf I them too. Cotvley, 

(3.) He that loveth me ſhall be hwed of my father, nd I 
will love him, and will manifeſt myſelf to him, Jobn. 
(4) Fiſh uſed to ſalt water delight more in freſh ; we ſee 
that falmons and ſmelts doe to get into rivers, though againſt 


the ſtream. _ Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry, | 18 
Arts which I w'd. Coxvley. 


He lbw'd my worthleſs rhimes, and, like a friend, 
Would find out ſomething to commend. Cooley. 
(5.) Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. 

| | | N Deut. vi. 5. 
Love. . , [from the verb.] 1. Themaſſon between the 
ſexes, 2. Kindneſs ; gocd-will ; friendſhip, 3. Count- 
ſhip. 4. Tenderneſs; parental care. 5. Liking ; incli- 
nation to: as, the /oze of one's country. 6. Object be- 
loved. 7. Lewdneſs. 8. Unreaſonable liking. 9. Fond- 
neſs; concord. 10. Principle of union. 11. Pictureſque 
repreſentation of love. 12. A word of endearment. 13. 
Due reverence to God. 14. A kind of thin ſilk ſtuff. 
| ; | » = Ainſworth. 

(.) Hearken to the birds dove - learned ſong, 

The dewie leaves among! Spenſer”s Efithalam. 
While idly I ſtood looking on, 


I found thꝰ effect of /owe in idleneſs.  Shakeſp. 
My tales of love were wont to weary you; 5 

I know you joy not in a love diſcourſe, Shakeſp. 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye, 

That lik' debut had a rougher taſk in hand | 

Than to drive liking to the name of love. Shakeſpþ. 
What need a vermil-tinctur'd lip for that, 

Lowve-darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn ? Milton. 


Love quarrels oft in pleaſing concord end, 

Not wedlock treachery, endang' ring life. Milton's Agon. 
A ſowve potion works more by the ſtrength of charm than 
nature, | Collier on Popularity. 


You know y' are in my pow'r by making love. Dryden. 


- Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 


And love, and /owe-born confidence be thine. Pope. 


Cold is thatybreaſt which warm' d the world before, 


And theſe /awe-darting eyes muſt roll no more. Poe. 


(2.) What love, think*ſt thou, I ſue ſo much to get ? 
My 4wve till death, my humble thanks, my prayers 
That /owe which virtue begs, and virtue grants. Shakefp. 
God brought Daniel into favour and tender we with the 
prince. DT e Dan. i. 9. 
The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the W 
1 : Bil. 1 17. 
By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye 
have love one to another. 25 TE John, xiii. 35. 
Unwearied have we ſpent the nights, f 
Till the Ledan ſtars, ſo fam'd fer love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. | 
(34) — — Demetrius 
Made hwe to Nedar's daughter Helena, 
And won her ſoul. 
If you will marry make your /oves to me, | 
My lady is beſpoke. Sha. King Lear. 
The enquiry of truth, which is the he- making or wooing 
of it; the knowledge of truth, the preference of it; and the 


Cowley, 
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Shak. Midſummer Night's Dream. | 


The baniſh'd never hopes his love to ſee. 
The lover and the /awve of human Kind. 
(.) He is not lolling on a lewd ov bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shak. Richard III. 
(8.) The e to hn makes a man fin againſt his own reaſon. 
5 | Tay Holy Living. 
Men in love with their opinions may not only ſappoſe what 
is in queſtion, but allege wrong matter of fact. .* "Locke. . 
(9+) Come 4ve and health to all! vs. 
Then I'll ſit down : give me ſome wine; fill full, . 
Shall I come unto you with rod, or in , and in the fpi- 
rit of meekneſs. 2 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
(10.) Lowe is the great inſtrument of nature, the bond and 
ceme-.t of ſociety, the ſpirit and ſpring of the univerſe :_ we is 
ſuch an affection as cannot ſo properly be ſaid to be in the foul, 
as the ſoul to be in that: it is the whole man wrapt up into one 
deſire. | South, 
(11.) The lovely babe was born with ev'ry grace: 
Such was his form as painters, when they ſhow 
Their utmoſt art, on naked lovet beſtow. Dryden's Ovid. 
( 12.) Tis no diſhonour, truſt me, love, tis none; 
] would die for thee. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
(13.) I know that you have not the ve of God in ol 
: John. 
Lowe is of two ſorts, of friendſhip and of deſire; the * be- 
twixt friends, the other betwixt lovers; the one a rational, the 
other a ſenſitive /ove : fo our love of God conſiſts of two parts, 
as eſteeming of God, and deſiring of him. Hammond. 
The love of God makes a man chaſte without the laborious 
arts of faſting, and exterior diſciplines; he reaches at glory 
without any other arms but thoſe of hwe. Taylor. 
(14.) This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the light, 


F © Dryden. N 
; P pe. 


appeared fo full of pores, with ſuch a tranſparency as that of a 
ſie ve, a piece of cypreſs, or tovehood, - Boyte on Colours. 
Lo'veAPpLe. n. . A plant. Miller. 


Lo vE ENO Tr. n. f. [love and Anot.] 'A complicated figure, 
by which affection interchanged is figured. . 
Lo'veLETTER. . /. [love and letter.] Letter of court- 


N | 
Have I eſcaped loveletters in the holyday time of my beauty, 
and am I now a ſubject for them? | Sbakeſp.. 
The children' are educated in the different notions of their 
parents ; the ſons follow the father, while the daughters read 
loveletiers and romances to their mother. Addiſon, Spectator. 


Lo'veLiLy. adv. [from lovely.] Amiably ; in ſuch a 


manner as to excite love. | 
| Thou look'ſt 
 Lowelily dreadful. 1 


Otaway's Venice Preſer/d. 


. Lo'veLiness. n. /. [from Jovely.] Amiableneſs; quali- 


ties of mind or body that excite love. K r My 
pts. thus in one perſon the only two bands of good- 
will, lovelineſs and lovingneſs. | S1dnep. 
— When I approach 
Her /vvelineſs, fo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
That what ſhe wills to do, or ſay, | 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. Milton. 


If there is ſuch a native /owelineſs in the ſex, as to make them 


victorious when they are in the wrong, how reſiſtleſs is their 


power when they are on the ſide of truth? - alliſan. 
Lo'veLoRN. aj. lob and lorn.] Fotſaken of one's love; 
The fowe-lorn nightingale, n | 
Nightly to thee her fad ſong mourneth well. Milton. 


belief of truth, the enjoying of it, is the ſovereign good of hu- x ly adj. [from goes Amiable ; exciting love. 


man nature, e | Bacon Hays. 
(4+) No religion that ever was, ſo fully repreſents the good- 


neſs of God, and his tender lows to mankind, which is the moſt 


powerful argument to the love of God. _ Tillotſon, 
3 7 In youth, of patrimonial wealth poſſeſt, 
The love of ſcience faintiy wariti'd his breaſt. Fenton. 
(6.) Open the temple gates unto my love. Spenſer.” 
If that the world and love were young, 115 
And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue; 
Theſe prov men ures might me move, 
To live wi 


4 


thee, and be thy ue. | | Shakeſp. 


| by The breaſt of Hecuba,  _ : 

When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not /velicr = 6 

Than Hector's forehead. Shakeſp. Coriolanus.. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleaſant in their lives, and 

in their death they were not dieidedl. 2 San. 

I The flowers which it had preſs8'd 00 

Appeared to my vie, ð˙ Hoy 
More freſh and lovely than the reft, t, 

That in the meadows grew. _ Dienbam. 

The Chriſtian religion gives us a more lovely character of 

God than any religion ever did... FJI1ο.˙n“n 
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PFreſh flowers their mingl'd odours ſhed. , | 
Lo'vemonctr. A, .. [love and monger.] One who deals 
in affairs of ſove. * aa 5 
I bou art an old wemonger, and ſpeakeſt ſæilfully. Shakeſp.. 
Lo“vER. A. / I ſtom love] 1. One who is in love. 2. 
A friend; one who regards with kindueſs. 3. One who 


likes any thing | 
i..) Love is blind, and wers cannot ſee | 
I be pretty follies that themſelves commit. Shale ſp. 
Let it be never ſaid, that he whoſe breaſt 
Is filled with love, ſhould break a lover's reſt. Dryden. 


( (2.) Your brother and his wer have embrac'd. SH. 


I tell thee, fellow, 
Thy general is my /ower : I have been 
The book of his good aft, whence men have read | 
His fame unparallel'd haply amplified. Shakeſp. 
(3.) To be good and gracious, and a lower of knowledge, 
are amiable things. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Lo'uver. n. f. [from Pouvert,. French; an opening.] An 
opening for the ſmoke to go out at in the roof of a cot- 
tage. . 3  Gpenſer. 
 Lo\vesecRET. #, /. [love and ſecret.] Secret between lo- 
vers. | | £2 
What danger, Arimant, is this you fear? 
Or what 4 which I muſt not hear? Dryder's Aur. 
Lo'ves1ick. adj. [love and fick.] Diſordered with love; 
languiſhing with amorous defire. | 
See, on the ſhoar inhabits purple ſpring, 


Dryden. 


Where nightingales their 2wefick ditty ing. 
To the dear miſtreſs of my yes mind, - 
Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign'd. Dryden's Virgil. 


Of the reliefs to eaſe a /owvefick mind, 
Flavia preſcribes deſpair. | Granville. 
Lo vE SOME. adj. [from love.] Lovely. A word not uſed. 
| Nothing new can ſpring 
Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear, | 
Or beautiful or lwveſome can appear. Dryden's Lucretius. 
 Lo'vesoNs. n. ,. [love and ſong.) Song expreſſing love. 
Poor Romeo is already dead ! | RE 
Stabb'd with a white wench's black eye, 


Run through the ear with a /oweſorp. | Shakeſp. 
Loweſong weeds and ſatyrick thorns are grown, | 
Where ſeeds of better arts were early ſown. Donne. 
Lo'vesvir. n. /. [love and ſuit.] Courtſhip. | 
His loweſuit hath been to me | | f 
As fearful as a ſiege. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
Lo“vETALE. z. ſ. love and tale.] Narrative of love. 
— c The lovetale e 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat; 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch | | 
Ezekiel ſaw. MMilion's Paradiſe Loft, 
Cato's a proper perſon to entruſt 4 
A lovetale with. ; Addiſon. - 


_ Lo\verTHouGcnr. n. J. [love and thought.) Amorous fan- 


Away to ſweet beds of flowers, 
Lowethoug hts lie rich when canopied with bowers. Shakeſp. 
Lo'veroy. . /. [love and tey.] Small preſents given by 
lovers. 3 1 
Has this amorous gentleman preſented himſelf with any 
hwetoys, ſuch as gold inuff-boxes ? Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Lo'veTRICK. . J 
„ ET 
Other diſports than dancing jollities; * 
| Other /owvetricks than glancing with the eyes. Donne. 
Loven. n. /. lach, Irifh, a lake.] A lake; a large inland 
ſtanding water, . 5 
A people near the northern pole that won, | 
Whom Ireland ſent from Paint 2 and foreſts hore, 
Divided far by ſea from Europe's ſhore, | 


Fairfax. 


Lo vi RG. participial adj. [from 


Prior. * 


Lovi 


To LoUN GE. v. n. 


Lo'unces. n.'/. [from hunge. An idler. 


Lo'ustworr. u. /, The name of a plant; called 
Lolus iv. adv. [from leuſe.] In a paltry, mean, and 
LoluvsixESsS. n. J [from leuſy.] The ſtate of 


Lo'usy. adj. [from /ouſe.] 
[leve and trick.) Art of expreſſing 


Lough Neſs never freezes. —_ , Phil. Tran 
love.) 1. Kind ; affec, 
. onate.' 2. Exprefling kindneſs. * 51 
„„ 80 loving to my mother, 
That he would not let ev'n the winds of heav'n 
Viſit her face too roughly. i Shale ſp. Hani. 
This ear} was of great courage, and much loved of his ſol. 
diers, to whom he was no leſs /owing again. Hayward 
(2-) The king took her in his arms till ſhe came to herſe} 
and comforted her with wing words. 5 b. xv, 9. 
NGxInDNESS. n. /. Tenderneſs; favour; mere) 
A ſcriptural word. of Sing "NE 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and thy vi. 
kindneſſes. | | 9 | Pal. Xxv. 6, 
He has adapted the arguments of obedience to the imper. 
fection of our underſtanding, requiring us to conſider him on 
under the amiable attributes of goodneſs and /ovingkindr,/;, W 
and to adore him as our friend and patron. © * Rog eri, 
Lo'vincLy, adv, [from loving. ] Affectionately; with 
kindneſs. | gods. Nj 
The new king, having no leſs /owingly performed all du. 
ties to him dead than alive, purſued on the ſiege of his unnaty. W 
ral brother, as much for the revenge of his father, as for tie 
__ eſtabliſhing of his own quiet. Srdney, 
It is no great matter to live /awingly with good-natured and 
meek perſons ; but he that can do ſo with the froward and per. 
verſe, be only hath true charity. Taylcy, 
Lo'vincwtss. z. /. [from lovjng.} Kindneſs; affection. 
Carrying thus in one perſon the only two bands of good-will, Rm 
lovelineſs and /owingneſs. | Side, _ 
LOUIS D'OR. n. /. [French.] A golden coin of France, nl 
valued at about twenty ſhillings. 26 
If he is defired to change a /ours d'or, he muſt conſider of it. 


| Spectator. 
Lunderen, Dutch.] To idle; to liye 
lazily. 8 122 
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LOUSE. 7. / plural lice. [lup, Saxon; luys. Dutch.} A 
ſmall animal, of which different ſpecies live on the bo- 


dies of men, beaſts, and perhaps of all living creatures. 
There were /ice upon man and beaſt, Exod. viii. 18, 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill 
With loath'd intruſion. | Milton, 
It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and impudence to WR 
affirm, that the firſt men might proceed out of the tumours of 
trees, as maggots and flies are ſuppoſed to do now, or might 
grow upon trees; or perhaps might be the /ice of ſome prodigi- 


. ous animals, whoſe ſpecies is now extinct. 2 mage 
Not that I value the money the fourth part of the ſkip of a 
louſe. ; . Swift, 


To Lo us Ex. v. a. [from the noun.] To clean from lice. 

As for all other good women, that love to do but little work, 
how handſome it is to /ouſe themſelves in the ſunſhine, they 
that have been but a while in Ireland can well witneſs. 


| Spenſer on Ireland, 
You fat and lous'd him all the ſun- ſhine day. Savift, 
alſo 


Miller, 


rattle and cocb s- comb. | 


ſcurvy way. : 3 
abounding 
with lice. 5 | | | 
1. Swarming with lice ; over- 
run with lice. 2. Mean; low born; bred on the dung- 
hil. | | 
| (1.) Let him be daub'd with lace, live high and whore, 
Sometimes be /ouſy, but be never poor. den's Juv. 
Sweetbriar and gooſeberry are only /ouſy in dry times, or 
very hot places. Mortimer's Huſbandry: 
[5 I pray you now. remembrance on the louſy knave mine 
hoſt, A /ouſy knave, to have his gibes and his mockeries. 


» 


3 


"ot 


= 7. Lour. v. . [plucan, to bend, Saxon.] To pay obei - 
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obedience, taken on ſhepherdiſh apparel. 
13, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. 


the lower empire. 
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Loort . {6 Lbeete, od Dutch... Mr. Lye} A mean auk- 


ward fellow; bumpk in za clown. - | 


pamela, whoſe noble heart doth diſdain, that the truſt of 


virtue is repoſed in ſuch a d, hands, had yet, to ſhew an 
This lost, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 


l have need of ſuch a youth, 
That can with ſome diſeretion do my buſineſs; 
For tis no truſting to yon fooliſh out. 


| Shakeſp. 
Thus wail'd the /outs in melancholy ſtrain. 


Gay's Paſt. 


ſance ; to bend; to bow; to ſtoop. Obſolete. It was 
| uſed ina good ſenſe. ; 
He fair the knight ſaluted, {outing low, 
Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Spenſer. 
Under the ſand bag he was ſeen, | 2 
Louting low, like a for'ſter green. Ben. Jobnſon. 


The palmer, grey with age, with count'nance loauting 
RM | 
His head &n to the earth before the king did bow. Draytor. 


7 Lour. v. a. This word ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify, 


to overpower. 6s 
I am loauted hy a traitor villain, 


And cannot help the noble chevalier. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


= Lou ris R. adj. [from /out.] Clowniſh ; bumpkinly. 


This /outi/h clown is ſuch, that you never ſaw ſo ill- favoured 
a viſar; his behaviour ſuch, that he is beyond the degree of ri- 
diculous. Sidney, 


with the gait of@ bumpkin. 
ow. adj, 1. Not high. 2. Not riſing far upwards. 3. 
Not elevated in place, or local ſituation. 4. Deſcending 
far downwards; deep. 5. Not deep; not ſwelling high; 
ſhallow : uſed of water. 
is low, 7. Not loud; not noiſy. 8. In latitudes near 
to the line. 9. Not riſing to ſo great a ſum as ſome 
other accumulation of particulars, 
11, Dejected; depreſſed. 12. Im- 
potent ; ſubdued, 
abjet. 14. Diſhonourable ; betokening meanneſs of 
mind: as, ow tricks. 
thought or dition. 16. Submiſſive; humble; reverent. 
8.) Their wand'ring courſe now high, now loau, then hid, 
Progreſſive, retrograde. Milton, 
(2.) It became a ſpreading vine of hh ſtature, 
| 8 Keel. xvii. 6. 
5 63 O mighty Cæſar ! do'ſt thou lye fo ao? 

Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 4 
Shrunk to this little meaſure? Shakeſp. Julias Caſar. 
Equal in days and nights, except to thoſe 
Beyond the polar circles; to them day | 

Had unbenighted ſhone, while the hau ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight 
Had rounded ſtill th' horizon, and not known K 
Or eaſt or weſt. Milton. 


Whatſoever is waſhed away from them is carried down into 


the loaver grounds, and into the ſea; and nothing is brought 
back. |  Surnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(4.) The loweſt bottom ſhook of Erebus. __ Milt, 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo low, COVEY 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. . | | Milton. 
His volant touch | 
Inſtinct through all propertions bw and high, be 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. © Milton. 


water, they ſaw an oyſter, and both pointed at it together. 
1225 44 Mo nit ew hf - {Eftrange. 
It is /oqv ebb ſure with his accuſer, when ſuch peccadilla's 
are put in to ſwell the charge. | 


- 


(.) As when in open air we blow, | 


6. Not of high price: as, corn 


10. Late in time: as, 
13. Not elevated in rank or ſtation ; 


18. Not ſublime ; not exalted in 
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The breath, though ſtrain'd, ſounds flat and oe 
_ + But if a trumpet takes the blaſt, A 
It lifts it high, and makes it laſt. 
The theatre is fo well contrived, that, from the very deep of 
the ſtage, the /owvef} ſound may be heard diſſinctly to the far - 


Waller, 


theſt part of the audience; and yet, if you raiſe your voice as 
high as you pleaſe, there is nothing like an echo to cauſe con- 
fuſion. _ | Addiſon on Italy. 


| 1 WT hey take their courſe either high to the north, or low 
to the fout 


h. Abbot's Deſcription of the Wor 1d. 

(9.) Who can imagine, that in ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred 

years time, taking the /ower chronology, that the earth had 

then ſtood, mankind ſhould be propagated no farther than Ju- 

. Barnes Theory of the Earth, 
(11.) His ſpirits are ſo ww his voice is drown'd, 


He hears as from afar, or in a ſwoon, 


Like the deaf murmur of a diſtant ſound, _ Dryden. 
Though he before had gall and rage, 

Which death or conqueſt muſt aſſuage 

He grows diſpirited and o, | | 

He — the fight, and ſhuns the foe. Prior. 
(12.) To be worſt, | 

The _ moſt dejected, thing of fortune, 2 - 

Stands ſtill in eſperance, Shakeſp. 

__ Why but to awe, l 
Why but to ＋ ye low and ignorant. Milton's Par. Loft, 
To keep them all quiet, he muſt keep them in greater awe 


and leſs ſplendor z which power he will uſe to keep them as 
low as he pleaſes, and at no more coſt than makes for his own 
pleaſure. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
' (13.) He wooes both high and lou, both rich and poor. 

. ' Shakeſpeare. 

Try in men of ha and mean education, who have never 


elevated their thoughts above the ſpade. - Locke. 
(. 4.) Yet ſometimes nations will decline fo aww, 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal courſe annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, | 
Their inward loſt. Milton. 


(15.) He has not ſo many thoughts that are aww and vulgar, 
but, at the ſame time, has not ſo many thoughts that are fob: 

lime and noble. f Addiſon, Spectator. 
In compariſon of theſe divine writers, the nobleſt wits of the 


heathen world are /aww and dull. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
(16.) I bring them to receive 55 
From thee their names, pay their fealty 
With /ow ſubjection. 174 Milton. 
From the tree her ſtep ſhe turn'd, | | 
But firſt /oav reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within. TOE, Milton. 


Low. adv. 1. Not aloft ; not on high. 2. Not at a high 
price; meanly. It is chiefly uſed in compoſition. 3. . 
times approaching towards our own. 4. With a depreſſion 

of the voice. 5. In a ſtate of ſubjeQion. . 
(1.) There under Ebon ſhades and /ow-brow'd rotks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 655d | in 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. Milton. 
— My eyes no object meet 
But Hu- hun de that dipt themſelves in rain, 
To ſhake their fleeces on the earth again.  - 
No luxury found room 
In /oav-rooft houſes and bare walls of lome. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Vaſt yellow offsprings are the German's pride z 
But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, i 
And /ow-built bodies are the of Spain. © "Creech. 
We wand'ring go through 7- waſtes, 


Where round ſome mould'ring tower pale i creeps, : 
And /w-brow'd rocks hang 8 the deeps. Pore. 
(u.) Proud of their numbers and fecure in ſoul, | 
The confident and over- luſty French: © 
Do the /ow-rated Engliſh play at dice? Shake. Hen. V. 


This is the prettieſt lo born laſs, that ever 
Ran the greenſord ; nothing the does or ſeems, . © 
But ſmacks of ſomething than herſgf, 


- Too noble for this place, © Shateſp. Winter"; Tale. 
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Fpfread like a ow-born miſt, and blot the ſun. 


To Low. wv. n. [ Plonan, Saxon. 
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Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deſeends upon a b’ 
ſpirited creeping family, x. 870%. 
Corruption, like a general fool]. 
Shall deluge ally and av'rice creeping on, aer 10. 
i 4 
(.) In that part of 'the world which was firſt inhabited, 
even as 70w down as Abraham's time, they wandered with their 
flocks and herds. | „„ ONTS 10k Locke. 
(s.) Lucia, ſpeak /oxv, he is retir'd to reſt. 
* * * | Addiſon's Cato. 
+  (5.) How comes it that, having been once ſo 0 gt, 
and thoroughly ſubjected, they afterwards lifted up themſelves 
ſo ſtrongly again? 9 19904 + Spenſer on Treland. 
e LOW. . 4. [from the adjective.] To ſink:; to make 
low. Probably miſprinted for lower, © | _, 
The value of guineas was /owed from one-and-twenty ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence to one-and-twenty ſhillings. St. 


0 


high, is pronounced /o, and would rhyme to #9 : the verb 

| few, to bellow, lou; and is by Dryden rightly rhymed to 
now,] To bellow as a cow. . * 

Doth the wild aſs bray when he has graſs ?. or /oweth the ox 


over his fodder ? | h 
The maids of Argos, who, with frantick cries, 

And imitated /owtngs, fill'd the ſkies, 
Fair Io grac'd his ſhield, but Io now, 


With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to /ow. Dryden. 
| Had he been born ſome {imple ſhepherd's heir, 
The {owing herd, or fleecy ſheep his care. Prior. 


Lo'wsELL. n. /. {lagye, Dutch; ' lex,” Saxon; or og, 
Iſlandick, a flame, and be/l.}) A kind of fowling in the 
night, in which the birds are weakened by a bell, and lured 
by a flame into a net. Lowe denotes a flame in Scotland; 


and to lowe, to flame. 7 | ; 85 
Lows. The termination of local names. Lowe, loe, comes 
from the Saxon }2ieap, a hill, heap, or barrow ; and fo 

the Gothick bl/aiw is a monument or . barrow. b 
oberg thi one thre +6 Gibſon's Camden. 
TolLo'wtnr. v. a. [from low.) 1. To bring low; to bring 
down by way of ſubmiſſion. 2. To ſuffer to fiak down. 

To leſſen; to make lefs in price or value. 

(̃ .) As our high veſſels paſs their wat'ry way, 
Let all the naval world due homage pay; "4 
With haſty reverence their top-honours ober, 
Confeſſing the aflerted power. | Prior, 

( 2.) When water iſſues out of the apertures with more than 
ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it ſuch particles of looſe 
matter as it met with in its paſſage through the ſtone, and it 
ſuſtains thoſe particles till its motion begins to remit, when by 
degrees it lowers them, and lets them fall. vodward. 
(3+), The kingdom will loſe by this lowering of intereſt, if 
it makes foreigners withdraw any of their money. Locke. 
Some people know it is for their advantage to lower their in- 
ters. but hi Child on Trade. 
7 LOWER. v. n. To grow leſs ; to fall; to fink. 
The preſent pleaſure, | 
By revolution /ow'ring, * become | 
The oppoſite of itſelf. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
TaLo'wezr. v. ». [lt is doubiful what was the primitive 
meaning of this word: if it was originally applied to the 
appearance of the ſky, it is no more than to rot lob, as 
the {ky ſeems to do in dark weather: if it was firſt uſed 
of the countenance, it may be derived from the Dutch 
loeren, to look aſkance: the ow ſounds as o in Hour; in 
the word /ower, when it means t grow, or make low, the 
ow found as o in more.] 1. To appear dark, ſtormy, and 
12 to be clouded. 2. To frown ; to pout ; to look 
Ullen. ; | | 
(.) Now is the winter of our diſcontent . | 
Made groriouy ſummer by this ſun of York 3. |, 
And all the clouds that /owered upon our houſe, | 
In the deep boſom of the ocean buried. Shaleſp. Rich, III. 


„ 


1 
+ 


: wears a loquering countenance, I withdraw myſelf from theſe 
uncomfortable ſcenes. | bond! 1 


Job, vi. 5 L 


Roſconimon. Lo ] RRMOST. adj. 


x . The w' ring ſpring, with laviſh rain, & T7 * W, 1 
Beats down the ſlender ſtem and bearded grain. Dry. 
When the heavens; are filled with clouds, and all nature 


263 $0 5 4 * A $344 Aaddiſon. 
The dawn is overcaſt, the morning fe e 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day- Addiſon's Cato, 
If on Swithin's feaſt the-welkin ours, ++ | 
And ey'ry penthoule ſtreams with haſty ſhow'rs,  ., | 
.- Twice twenty days ſhall clouds their fleeces drain. Cay. 
( 2.) There, was Diana when Actæon ſaw her, and one of 
her fooliſh nymphs, who weeping and withal /owwering, one 
might ſee the workman meant to ſet forth tears of auger 
n | 7480 725 
He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 4 
But ſullen diſcontent fat /ow'ring on her face; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her ſilence broke, 


Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 


Ie dee ne not Lo“ wWwE R. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Cloudineſs; gloomiheſs, 


2. Cloudineſs of look. | þ 
(2:) Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without fo mighty 

a, lower as that face could yield. Sidney, 

0'wERINGLY. adv. [from lower.) With cloudineſs; 

gloomiſy. 5 | 2 

[from /ow, /ozwer, and meſt.] Low- 

eſt. | 


Plants have their ſeminal parts uppermoſt, living creatures 
have them /owermoft. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


It will alſo happen, that the ſame part of the pipe which was 
now lower mot, will preſently become higher, ſo that the water 
does aſcend by deſcendin ; afcending in e ee to the whole 
inſtrument, and a in reſpect of its ſeveral parts. 
| er Hiltins', Dedaluis, 
Lo'wLanD. n. / [let and land.] The country that is low 
in reſpe& of 1 hills; the marſh, ' 
What a devil is he? N 
His errand was to draw the /owland damps, 
And noiſome vapours, from the foggy fens, 


Then breathe the baleful ſtench with all his force. Dr yds. 
No nat'ral cauſe ſhe found from brooks or bogs, | 
Or marſhy wands, to produce the fogs.  Dryae. 


Lo'wLiLy. adv. [from fowly.] 1. Humbly ; without 
pride. 2. Meanly ; without dignity. | 8 
Lo“ wii x Ess. n. /. [from y.] 1. Humility ; freedom 
from pride. 2. Meanneſs; want of dignity ; abject de- 
preſſion. | 3 
(..) Lowlhneſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face, 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſey'rance, mercy, tow!ineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude 3 
I have no reliſh of them, | 
| Eve, 
With /ow/rneſs majeſtick, from her ſeat, | 
And grace, that won who ſaw to with her ſtay, 
Roſe. x Milton Paradiſe L,. 
If with a true Chriſtian /ow/ineſs of heart, and a devout fer- 
vency of ſoul, we perform them, we ſhall find, that they will 
turn to a greater account to us, than all the warlike preparations 
in which we truft. Atterbury, 
(2.) They continued in that /oww/ineſs until the diviſion be- 
tween the two houſes of Lancaſter and York aroſe. Spenſer. 
The lowlinefs of my fortune has not brought me to flatter 
vice; it is my duty to give teſtimony to virtue. Dryden. 
Lo'wLy. adj. (from /ew.] 1. Humble; meek ; mild. 2. 
Mean; wanting dignity ; not great. 3. Not lofty ; not 
- ſublime. | Ff Unioomady” * 
(..) Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I an 
meek and /owly in heart. Mart. xi. 29. 
He did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad : we 0 
our parts ſaluted him in a very /ow!y and ſubmiſſive manner, as 
looking that from him we ſhould receive ſentence of life or death. 
r 294 41% 1" "Bato's Nee Sans 


Shateſp. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
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Tuen chus with Iioneus began. 
| . - , The heavens are not pure in his ſight, and he charges even 


eſe his angels with folly; with how /ow/p-a reverence muſt we bow 
*. Eo down our fouls before ſo excellent a Being, and adore a Na- 
9 ture ſo much ſuperior to our mn FKegers. 
0. "In (2.) For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 8 
8 One common right the great and /ow/y claims. Pope. 
8 (3.) For all who read, and reading not diſdain, 
7 Theſe rural poems, and their /ow/y Train, r ir 
of — The name of Varus oft inſerib'd ſhall ſee. Dryd. Silenus, 
de Lo'wLr.. adv. {from /ow.]' 1. Not highly; meauly; with- 
b out grandeur ; without dignity. 2. Humbly ; meekly ; 


modettly. Se: : | 
(J.) Iwill ſhew myſelf highly fed, and Zwwly taught; I know 
my buſineſs is but to the court. | | 
—=="Tis better to be /4wly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief, 
And wear a golden ſorrow. Shakeſp. Henry 
* (2.) Heay'n is for thee too high _ 
To know what paſſes there; be /owly wiſe : 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. 
— Another crowd 7 
Preferr'd the fame requeſt, and /oxuly bow'd. 


Pofe. 


* 


ſcoundrel; a raſcal. Not in uſe. 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches coſt him but a crown, | 
He thought them ſixpence all too dear, 3 
And therefore call'd the taylor /own. Sha be ſp. 
1,o'wness. n. /. [from low.] 1. Contrariety to height; 
ſmall diſtance from the ground. 
racter or condition, whether mental or external. 
of rank; want of dignity. 4. Want of ſublimity ; con- 
trary to loftineſs of ſtyle or ſentiment. 5. Submiſſiveneſs. 
6. Depreſſion; dejection. | | 
| (1.) ——— —— They know | 
By th height, the /owwneſs, or the mean, if dearth, 
Or foizon follow. 8 Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The /owneſs of the bough where the fruit cometh, maketh 
the fruit greater, and to ripen better ; for you ſhall even ſee, 
in apricots upon a wall, the greateſt fruits towards the bottom. 
hn. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
In Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the arch makes it 


— 


riſe in height, the /owneſs opens it in breadth. Addiſon. 
| (2.) Nothing could have fubdu'd nature 1 
To ſuch a /owneſs but his unkind daughter, Shakeſp. 
Now I muſt 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, FE 
And palter in the ſhift of /owneſs, | Shakeſp. 


(3.) The name of ſervants has of old been reckoned to 
imply a certain meanneſs of mind, as /owneſs of condition. 
| „ $4 1 HY 1 1373 1 South. 
(J.) His ſtile is accommodated to his ſubject, either high or 
low ; if his fault be too much /owneſs, that of Perſius is the 
hardneſs of his metaphors. | | Dryden. 
(5.) The people were in ſuch /owneſs of obedience as ſub- 
jects were like to yield, Who had lived almoſt four-and-twenty 
years under ſo politick a'king as his father, Bacon. 
(6.) Hence that poverty and /owneſs of ſpirit to which a 
kingdom may be ſubject, as well as a particular perſon os 
f TT ee ee. 
LowTno'ucnTeD: adj. [low and thougbt.] Having the 
mean of ſentiment ; narrow mindedneſs.. 
Above the ſmoak and ſtir of this dim ſpot, 
Which men call earth, and with /ow#Zboughted care, | 
Strive to keep up a frait and feveriſn being Milton. 
O grace ſerene! Oh virtue heay'nlyfair bo 1 2 
Divine oblation of /owthoughted care 
Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the ſ g, 
And faith our early immortality ! 
LowsrIARIT ED, adj. [low and 
preſſed; not lively ; not vivacious ; not ſprightly. 


} 


. Shakeſpeare. 
| When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot. 


VIII. 


Milt On. 


Lo wx. n. /. [/iun, Iriſh; loen, Dutch, a ſtupid drone.] A | 
1 \. Lo'rarnsw. n. ſ. [from la.] One who proteſſes un- 


2. Meanneſs of cha- 
3. Want 


thoughts with-held from ſabtime'or heavenly meditations 3 


DE booby. 
ſpirit.] Dejected; de- 


mm nn un 
Severity carried to the higheſt pitch breaks the mind; and 
then, in the place of a diſorderly young fellow, you have a 
. lowffirited moped creature Locke. 
LoxoDro'MICK. . . [ge and pH. Loxodromick is 
the art of oblique ſailing by the rhomb, which always 
makes an equal angle with every meridian ; that is, when 
you fail neither directly under the equator, nor under one 
and the ſame meridian, but acroſs them: hence the table 
of rhombs, or the tranſverſe tables of miles, with the 


1 
* 
— 
1 
1 


"table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the failor may 


ptactically find his courſe, diſtance, latitude, or longitfide, 
is called /oxodromich. | Harris. 
LO'YAL. adj. [leyal,' French.] t. Obedient ; true to the 


prince. 2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lover. 
(.) — — Of Gloſter's treachery, | 
And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, -* | | 
Shakeſp. 


The regard of duty in that moſt h nation overcame all 


other difficulties. | Knolles, 
Loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, | 
Vet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence. Dryden. 
— — Hail wedded love! by thee . 
Founded in reaſon /o, juſt, ind pure, Milton. 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both ! but byal in their loves. Dryden's En. 


common adherence to his king. | ; 
The cedar, by the inſtigation of the /oyaiifts, fell out with 
the homebians. ; Hobel. Vocal Foreft. 
Lo'yatLy. adv. [from loyal.] With fidelity; with true 
adherence to a king ; with fidelity to a lover. 
The circling'year I wait, with ampler ſtores, 
And fitter pomp, to-uail my native ſnores 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid, | 
For wealthy kings are /oyally; obey d. Pope Oayſſep. 
Lo'yalTty. n. J. |loiaulte, French,} 1. Firm and faith- 
ful adherence to a prince. 2. Fidelity to a lady, or 
lover. : 
(1.) Though /oyalty, well held, to fools does mako 
Our faith meer folly ; yet he that can endure  -- 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, | 1 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, Shakeſp. 
He had never had any veneration for the court, but only fuch 
loyalty to the king as the law required. Clarendon. 
| — Abdiel faithful found 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd, 


His loyalty he kept. 1 Milton! 
| For loyalty is ſtill the ſame, | 
Whether it win or loſe the game; 
+ True as the dial to-the fun, | 
Hudibrat. 


Although it be not ſhone upon. IS 
Lo'zeNGe. n. /. {lſenge, French. Of unknown etymology.] 
1. A rhomb. 2. Lozenge is a form of a medicine made 
into ſmall pieces, to be held or chewed in the mouth till 

melted or waſted. 3. A cake of preſerved fruit: both 
theſe are ſo denominated from the original form, which 


was rhomboidal. '. Se TR 5 | 
(.) The beſt builders reſolve upon rectangular ſquares, as a 
mean between too few and too many angles; and through the 
equal inclination of the ſides, they are ſtronger than the rhomb 
F | e ls 
Ly. a contraction for 1 e, e 
Lu'BBARD. 2. /. [from lubber.] A lazy ſturdy fellow. 
| Yet their wine and their victuals thoſe curmudgeon 4b 
1 bards NA alt to avis + * 8 * | 5 | 
„Lock up from my light, in cellars and cupboards. 
LU'BBER.” „. / [of this word the beſt derivation ſeems 
to be from lubbed, ſaid by Junius to bud, in Daniſh 
A. ſturdy. drone; an idle, fat, bulky loſel; a 


For tempeſt and ſhowers Sin a many, 
And ling'ring Jubbers looſe many-a penie, 
Theſe "chaſe e ſmaller ſhoals of 
4 2 


Nolte; Architecture. 


Tuſſer Hyſb. 
from the main ſka inta 
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1 vi B 
haven, leaping and down, fin Aiken fav dubber out - 
. breath, * 2 wy ln 4 e 
They clap che lubber Ajax on the ſhoulder, | | 
As if his feet were on brave Hector's breaſt, | 
And great Troy ſhrinking; Shateſp« Troils and Ge. 
A notable /ubber ow 9 4 him to be. A | 
Tell how the drudging goblin fweatz 


His ſhadowy flail bach thee h'd the corn, 
That ten day labourers could not end; 


Then lies him down the Jabber fend. Milton, 
venetians do not more uncouthly ride, | 
Than did your /ubber ſtate mankind beſtride. Dryaen, 
How can you name that ſuperannuated {ubber  .  Congreve. 


Los H NLV. adj. [from lubber.] Lazy and bulky. 
I came at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and ſhe's a 
great uber boy. | 
Lu'pprkLy. adv. Aukwardly ; clumſily. 
Merry Andrew on the low rope copies lubberly the ſame 
tricks which his maſter is ſo dexterouſly performing on the 


high. * Dedication. 
Lu. n. /. A game at cards. | 
Ev'n mi pam who kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mow 100. armies in the fights of lu. Fee. 


7 LoRICAT E. v. a. [from /ubricus, Lat.] To make 


ſmooth or ſſippery; to ſmoothe. 
There are aliments which, beſideg this Ane quality, 
ſtimulate in a ſmall degree. | Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
The patient is relieved b the mucilaginous and the ſapona- 
ceous remedies, ſome of which /ubricate, and others both /u- 
bricate and ſtimulate. Sharp's Surgery. 
To Lu'BRICITATE. v. 7. 
ſmooth; to make ſlippery. 
Lusxt'ciry. #./. [from lubricus, Latin; lubricite, Fr.] 
1, Slipperineſs; ſmoothneſs of - ſurface. 2. Aptneſs to 

_ glide over any part, or to facilitate motion. 
rainty ; flipperineſs ; inſtability. 4. Wantonnels ; 


neſs. 


lewd- 


(2.) Both the ingredients are of 'n lubricating nature; the 


mucilage adds to the /ubrrcity of the oil, and the oil preſerves 
the mucilage from inſpiſſation. 
(3-) The manifold impoſſibilities and lubricities of mat- 
ter cannot have the ſame conveniences in any modification. 
More. 
He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, excepted 
them not out of the charge of univerſal vanity ; and yet the 
politician is not diſcouraged at the inconſtancy, of human 
affairs, and the /ubricity of his ſubject. Glanville's Apology 
A ſtate of tranquillity is never to be attained, but by "% 4 
ing perpetually in our thoughts the c certainty of death, and the 


lubricity of fortune. | LE range. 
(4.) From the letchery of theſe fauns, he thinks that ſatyr is 
derived _ them, as i w. antonneſs and lubricity were eſſential 
to that ought in all to be avoided. Dryden. 
Las hs 16% lubricus, Latin.] 1. Slippery; ſmooth 
on the ſurface. 2. Uncertain ; nagen. 3. Wanton; 

le wd. [lubrique, French. ] 


(1.) — ong 
Of ſhort thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys 1 
And roul themſelves over her lubrick throat, | 
In panting murmurs.  Craſraw, 
(2.) 1 will deduce him from his cradle through the dee 
110 waves of ſtate, till he is ſwallowed in * gulph of fata- 


Jit 
N (3.) Why were we hurry'd down 
This lubrick and adult rate age; 
* added fat e eee of our own, 


enereaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage ? den. 
Lo“ zA Os. adj. Lubricus, Latin.] 1, Slippery ; ſmooth. 
2. Uncertain. 


(1.) The Ay of water being voluble and tubricous as well 
as fine, it inſinuates itſelf into the tubes of ve 
and by that means introduces 1 into them the matter it bears alo 
with it. Woodward's Nat. Hi 


(2.0) N being th kading yower if it be ſtored 


b 


act of lubricatin 


Sbabeſp. 


did. 


[from Jubricus, Latin.] Lo 


3. Uncer- 


Ray on Creation. 


and 


Wotton. 


Luci'pirty. n. wg [pm li Splendour; brightneſs. 


Luci rE ROUS. ad; 


getables, 


1. wv 'c 
nions inſteatl of + conceived. weeks, and 


wich lubrieous 
pereinptorily reſolved i in dm, the 
- the-coriceptions; | 


"wall be avircegular ag 
- Glatville'sS cepſis, 


besseres ton. . 2 [ſnbricurand fo Latin.}- The 40 


of ſmoot hin | 
A twofold | iquor is , prephted ſor the toupbnon and Iabrifica. 


tion of the heads of the bones; an oily one, furniſned by the 
marrow ; a mucilaginous; ſupplied by certain 33 eated 
in the articulations. on Creation, 
Lunxira'ction. #. J [/ubyicus and facio, Latin} The 
1 ſmoothing. 
The cauſe is Juby ifaclivn and relaxation, as in medicines 
emollient; ſuch as milk, honey, and mallows. Bacon, 


Luck. n. . [perhaps from /upus, Latin.] A pike full 


grown. 
They give the dozen white luces in their coat. Shakeſp, 


Lu'cenT. adj. * Latin.) Shining: bright ; ſplen- 


I meant the dar- ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent᷑ ſeat. 

A ſpot like which perhaps 
Aſtronomer in Tk ſun's trcent orb, 


Ben. Job. 


Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw. Milton, 
LU'CITD. adj. [lucidus, Latin; luc ide, French.) 1. Shin- 
ing; bright ; glittering. 2. Pellucid ; ns Fwy 3. 


Bright with the radiance of intelle& ; not darkened with 


madneſs. 
(123. Over his lucid arms 
A military veſt of purple flow'd ; 
Livelier than Melibœan. Milton. 
It contracts it, preſerving the eye from oa injured by 
too vehement and Zzcid an object, and again dilates it for the 
ap rehending objects more remote in a fainter light. Ray. 
f a piece of white paper, or a white eloth, or the end of 
one's finger, be held at the diſtance of about the quarter of an 
inch, or half an inch, from that part of the glaſs where it is 
moſt in motion, the elerick vapour which 2 excited by the 
friction of the glaſs againſt the hand, will, by daſhing againſt 
the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into ſuch an agitation 
as to emit light, and make the white paper, cloth, or finger, 


r lucid like a glow-worm. Newton, 
The pearly ſhell its lucid globe unfold, 
And Phoebus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. Pofe. 


On the fertile banks 


2.) 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, 4ucid ſtreams. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


On the tranſparent ſide of a globe, half ſilver and half of a 
tranſparent metal, we ſaw certain ſtrange figures circularly 


- drawn, and thought we could touch them, till. we found our 


by that /ucid ſubſtance. Gulliver's Trav. 
ong diſſentions of the two houſes, which, al- 


fin 8 1 
| | 
* they had had /ucid intervals and happy pauſes, yet 


they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready to break forth. 


Bacon. 
Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval; 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 
His riſing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryaen, 
I believed him in a lacid interval, and deſired he would pleaſc 
to let me ſee his book. 7. Ne, 
A few ſenſual and voluptuous p ons, may, for a ſeaſon, 
eclipſe this native light of the ſoul ; but can never fo Rory 
{mother and extinguiſh it, but that, at ſome lucid intervals, it 
will recover itſelf again, and ſhine forth to the conviction of 
their conſcience, * 


Did. 
 [lucifer, Ls) Giving light ; af - 


fording means o diſcovery. 20 
The experiment is not , and r | 


ſhewing a new way to produce a volatile ſalt. 


Luci ick. adj. [lux ap Ing * * ge: 


producing 10 1 
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— 4 The of pow'r, the blaſt of publick breath, 1 
= The luſt of r, and. the dread of deaetg. Pope, 


When made to cohverge, and  'mixed- together; though 


motion, which is the colorifick, is mterrupted. - Grew, 
Lucx. =. , {geluck, Dutch.] 1. Chance; accident z for- 
tune; hap ; caſual event. 2. Fortune, good or bad. 
(.) He fore'd his neck into a nooze, 1 
To ſhew his play at faſt and looſe; 
And when he chanc'd t' eſcape, miſtook 
For art and ſubtlety, his luck. | 
Some ſuch method may be found 
by which compound bodies may be re 
than they are divided into by the fire. 
(2.) Glad of ſuch /uck the luckleſs lucky maid, 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 
To gather breath in many miſeries. 
 Farewel, good luck go with thee. | 
I did demand what news from Shrewſbury. 
He told me, that rebellion had ill Jed, | 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold. Shakeſp. 
That part of mankind who have had the juſtice, or the luck, 
to paſs, in common opinion, for the wiſeſt, have followed a 
very different ſcent. | Temple. 
Such, how highly ſoever they may have the /uck to be thought 


Hudibras. 
human induſtry or luch, 
ved into other ſubſtances 


Boyle. 


of, are far from being Iſrael ites indeed. | South. 
The gueſts are found too num'rous for the treat, 
But all, it ſeems, who had the /uck to eat, 
Swear they ne'er taſted more delicious meat. Tate's Fuv. 


E v'cxiLy, adv. [from lucky.) Fortunately ; by good 
hap. | | 
t is the pencil thrown: luckily full upon the horſe's mouth, 
to expreſs the foam, which the painter with all his {kill could 
not form. 5 Dryden q Du Fre ſnoy. 
It happens luckily for the eſtabliſnment of a new race of kings 
upon the Britiſh throne, that the firſt of this royal line has all 
high qualifications. | » Addiſon. 
Lu'cx1INnEss- . f. [from Jucky.} Good fortune; good 
hap; Caſual happineſs. | 
He who ſometimes lights on truth, is in the 14 but by 
chance; and I know not whether the /uckineſs of 
will excuſe the irregularity of his proceeding. : Locke. 
Lu'cxLEss. 4dj. from luck.) Unfortunate ; unhappy. - 
Glad of ſuch luck, the /uckleſs lucky maid, 
A long time with that favage people ſtaid, 
To gather breath in many miſeries. 


Fairy Queen. 
Never ſhall my thoughts be baſe, w- * WY 


Though /uck{ſs, yet without diſgrace. 0 Suckling. 
What elſe but his immoderate luſt of pow?'r, | 
Pray'rs made and granted in a /uckleſs hour Dryden. 
Lu'cxy. adj. [from Juck; geluckig,, Dutch.] Fortunate ; 
bappy oy canes; fn - ng | 
' ut I more fearful, or more lucky wight, 
Diſmay d with that deformed, diſmal ſight, | 

Fled faſt away.. 3 Fairy Rueen.. 

Perhaps ſame arm more /uchy than the reſt, | 
May reach his heart, and free the world from. bondage.. 
| Addijon.. 


Lu'ckaTIveE. adj, [lucratif, French; lucrativus, Lat.] 


Gainful ; profitable ; bringing money. 
The of merchandize being, the moſt Jucrative, may 
dear uſury at a rate; other contracts not ſo. Bacon. 
The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to purſue the more 
1 way of living by war, than the more /ucrative me- 
thod of life by agriculture. | Broome. 


Lu'cxs, n. / [lucrum, Latin.] Gain; profit ; pecuniary 


advantage. In an ill ſenſe, | 
b go 711, ar pr PPM Cymbeline 
Iave this woe hereee akeſp. ne. 
They all the ſacred myſteries of Heay'n 7 on 

To their own vile advantages thall turn, ee 
Of lucre and ambition Milten's Far. Loft. 

A foul ſupreme in each hard inſtance try d. 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride | 
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| their /xcifich motion be continued, yet by interfering, that equal 


e accident 


1 U E | = | 
adj. [lacrum and frre, Latin] Gainſul; 
profitable. | 


Silver was afterwards ſeparated from the gold, but in fo ſmall. - 
a quantity, that experiment, the coſt and patns conſidered, was 
5 not tucri er * | ** - , | Boyle. 
Luckr'rick. 2%. [Jucrum and facie, Latin.] Producing 
ain. l 885 
18 a'TiON, u. / [lufor, Latin. ] Struggle; effort; con- 
teſt. | EOS 
ToLu'cunrare. wv: @ [/ucubror, Lat.] To watch; to 
ſtudy by night. r 
LucvusBra'rion. n. /. [ſucubratio, Latin] Study by can- 
dle-light; noQurnal ſtudy; any thing compoſed by 
night. | | 
Thy lucubrations havg. been peruſed by ſeveral of onr 3 
"Me | | | f tler. 
Luc ug TOR. adj. [lucubraterius, from lucubror, Latin. ] 
Compoſed by candle-light. 1 5 | 
You muſt-have. a diſh of coffee, and a ſolitary candle at your 
fide, to write an epiſtle lucubratu y to your. frreend. e. 
Luc ur BN T. adj. [luculentus, Latin.) 1. Clear; tran- 
ſparent ; lucid. This word is perhaps not uſed in this: 
aſe by any other writer. 2. Certain; evident 
(1.) ———— And /ucu/ent along | 
The purer rivers flow. Thomſon's Winter .. 
 (2.) They are againſt the obſtinate incredulity of the Jews, 
the moſt. /uculent teſtimonies that Chriſtian religion _ . 
| oo. 
LU DICROUS. adj. [udicer, Lat.] Burleſque z merry ;. 
ſportive ; exciting laughter. | ks 
Plutarch quotes this inſtance of Homer's judgment, in cloſ- 
ing a ludicrous ſcene with decency and inſtruction. Broome. 
Lu'piczxousLy. adv. [from ladicrons.] Sportively; in 
burleſque ; in a manner that may excite laughter. _ 
Lu'odicxousness. n. . [from Judicrous] Burleſque; 
ſportiveneſs; merry caſt or manner; tidiculouſneſs. N 
Luparica'tion. . [. [ludificor, Latin. ] The act of mock- 
ing, or making ſport with another. | Did. 
Lor. n. /. [In Scotland.] The palm of the hand. 
ToeLuxe. v. n. [or def.] To keep cloſe to the wind. Sea 
term. | | | 
Contract your ſwelling fails, and lauf to wind. Dryden. 
Jo LV. v. a. ſaluccan, to pull; lega, Swediſh, the hol- 


Loca r ERous. 


low: of the hand.] 1. To hall or drag; to pull with rug - 
ed violence. 2. To, Lud out, To draw a ſword, in bur- 
eſque language. | 1 | 


(1. - You gods ! why this 


Will /zg your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides. Shakeſp.. 
Thuy bear is ſafe, and out of peril, 2m 

Though /ugg'd indeed, and wounded very ill. Hudibras.. 
When ſavage bears agree with bears, 155 

Shall ſecret ones lug ſaints by th' ears? Hudibras.. 
_ - See him his feeble legs about tr. 
Like hounds ill coupled: Jowler /ugs him till: 3 

Through hedges. IEG | Dryden. 

Whoſe pleaſure is to ſee a ſtrumpet tear 
A. cynick's beard, and 4g him by the hair, Dryden. 


Either every ſingle animal ſpirit muſt convey a whole repre- 
ſentation, or elſe they muſt divide the image amongſt them, and 

 ſo.lug off — ſhare. 14 3-4 | . 

(2.) But buff and beltmen never know theſe cares, 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars; 
They will be heard, or they lug aut and cut. Dryden. 
To Lud. v. n. To drag; to come heavily: perhaps only 
miſprinted for lags, - : 
My Raging foul fes ae her own pitch, | 
Like fowl in air, too damp, and/ugs along, 

As if ſhe were u body in a body. | ho! Dryden. 
Luc. u. . 1. A kind of ſimall fiſh: 2. In Scotland.] An, 
ear. 3. Lug, a land meaſure; a pole or peren. 
I..) They feed on falt umnerchantable pilchards | 

M, and little crabs... 
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30 That ample pit, 
For the large leap which Pebon did compel 
Ceaulin to make, being eight lags of ground. 


Lys GAE. n. /. {fron g.] Any thing cumbrous and 


* 7 . 


EA 


7 * 8 Y 8. a * F , 

1 * i N 10 
DEE: - 

R | ; . * 1 | 

far renown'd 2 


* 


unwieldy that is to be carried away; any thing of more 
weight than value. | 1 15 


Come bring your luggage nobly on your back. Shakeſp. 
— at do you mean 

To doat thus on ſuch /uggage 2? 
Think not thou to find me ſlack, or need 


Thy politick maxims, or that cumberſome | 


Luggage of war there ſhewn me. Milton's Par. Regain'd, 


How durſt thou with that ſullen /vggage 
O' ch ſelf, old ir'n, and other baggage, 
T' oppoſe thy lumber againſt us? 

The mind of man is too light to bear much certainty among 


the ruffling winds of paſſion and opinion; and if the /uggage 
be Tee equally with the jewels, none will be caſt out till all 


be 


ipwrecked. Glanville. 


* . 


A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 8 
And leave the /uggage of good works behind. Dryden. 
I am gathering up my /uggage, and preparing for my jour- 


ney. | Swift to Pope. 


Lvcv'nrnovs. ad). [lugubre, French ; lugubris, Latin. ] 


L 


makes up the ſum of. many mens humiliations. 
U'KEWARM. adj. [The original of this word is doubted. 
Warmth, in Saxon, is Pleoð; in old Frifick Bij; in Dutch 
liewte ; whence probably our luke, to which warm may 
be added, to determine, by the firſt word, the force of the 
ſecond ; as we ſay, boiling bot.] 
warm; ſo warm as to give only a pleaſing ſenſation. 2. 

Indifferent; not ardent; not zealous. bk 


contemperate hot and ſharp humours. 


Mownftul ; ſorrowful. 


A demure, or rather a /zgubrious look, a whining tone, 
Dec. MF P. 


(1,) A dreary corſe, whoſe life away did paſs, 
All wallow'd in his own, yet /ukewarm blood, 
'That from his wound yet welled freſh alas ! 
May you a better feaſt never behold, 

You knot of mouth friends; ſmoke and /uhewarm water 

Is your perfection. | Shakeſp. Ti mon of Athens. 
Bathing the body in /ukewarm water is of great advantage to 
Wijeman's Surgery. 
Whence js it but from this attractive power that water, which 


alone diſtils with a gentle jukewarm heat, will not diſtil from 


Lu'xewarMLy. adv. [from the adjective.] 
derate warmth. 
Lu'xEwaRMNESS. n. /. [from Jukewarm.] 
or pleaſing heat. 


falt of tartar without a great heat ? 


awarmneſs. 


the exceſs is inordinate heat and ſpiritual fury. 
Vo dry your chaff and ſtubble, give fire to the zeal of your 
faction, and reproach them with /ukewarmneſs. 


| Newton's Op ticks. 
(2.) If ſome few continues ſtedfaſt, it is an obedience fo /uke- 


Warm and languiſhing, that it - merits not the name of pron. 


: | : Haden. 

This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In lukewarm patriots. Addiſon's Cato. 
1. With mo- 
2. With indifference. „ 


2. Indifference; want of ardour. 
(2.) Some kind of zeal counts all merciful moderation /uke- 


The defect of zeal is lukewarnneſs, or coldneſs in religion 


Swift. 


To Lu LL. v. 4. (lulu, Daniſh ; allo, Latin.] 1. To com- 


poſe to ſleep by a pleaſing ſound, 2. To compoſe; to quiet; 
to put to reſt, ; | 


. 


There trickled ſoftly down 
A. gentle ſtream, whoſe murmuring wave did play 


Emongſt the pumy ſtones, and made a ſound | 
To lull him ſoft aſleep, that by it OE Fairy Queen. 
Such ſweet 3 doth in muſick lie, | 
To /u/l the daughters of neceſſity. , - |» Milton. 
| Theſe luld by nightingales embracing ſlept. Milton. 
| (24) To find a foe it ſhall not be his Lap, 44 
And peace ſhall 4ull him in her flow'ry laß. ; Milton, 


No more theſe ſcenes my meditations ad. 


Or lull to reſt the viſionary maid. | 7 ' Pope, 


Stenſer. | 
Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Hudibras, 


1. Moderately or mildly - 


Fairy Queen. 


1. Moderate 


King Charles. 
Spratt. 
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Zy the vocal woods and waters Tul. 
1 And loſt in lonely muſing in a dream. bmſon's Spring, 
Lu“Lt ABV. n. . lallus, Latin. Quem nutricum fuilſſe 
deum contendit Turnebus, from'/x// - it is obſervable, that 
the nurſes call ſleep by, by ; lullaby is therefore Ill to Aeep.] 
A ſong to ſtill babes. eee 
Only that noiſe heav'ns rolling circles keſt, 


Sung /ullaby, to bri rs world to reſt. Fair fas, 

| Phitome „ with melody, Lad 1 
Sing in your ſweet lullahy ; 5 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby. © Shaleſp. 


If you will let your lady know I am here to ſpeak with her, 
_ bring her along with you, it may make my bounty fur. 
er. | | : | 

— Marry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till T come again. 

k | | | | Shakeſp, 

Drinking is the lullaby uſed by nurſes to till crying children, 

| | - * Locke on Education; 

Lumna'Go. u. /. [lumbi, Latin, the loins.] Lumbago's are 

' pains very troubleſome about the loins, and ſmall of the 

back, ſuch as precede ague fits and fevers : they are moſt 

commonly from fullneſs and actimony, in common with 

a diſpoſition to yawnings, ſhudderings, and erratick pains 

in other parts, and go off with evacuation, generally by 

ſweat and other critical diſcharges of ferer s. Quincy. 

LU'/MBER. n. / [loma, xeloma, Saxon, houſeholdſtuff; 

lommering, the dirt of an houſe, Dutch.] Any thing 


uſeleſs or cumberſome ; any thing of more bulk than va- 


lue. 8 
— Ihe very bed was violated 
By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, 


And thrown amongſt the common /umber-+ Otway, 
One ſon at home 
Concerns thee more than many gueſts to come. 
If to ſome uſeful art he be not bred, | ; 
He grows mere /umber, and is worſe than dead. Dryden. 


Thy neighbour has remoy'd his wretched ſtore, 
Few hands will rid the /zmber of the poor. 
| me Dryden's Juvenal. 
If God intended not the preciſe uſe of every ſingle atom, that 


atom had been no better than a piece of /umber. Grew, 
—— The poring ſcholiaſts mark ; 
Wits, who, like owls, ſee only in the dark; = 
A lumber-houſe of books in t&v'ry head. Pope's Dunciad. 


ToLu'MBER. v. a. from the noun.} To heap like uſeleſs 
goods irregularly. _ CITE kn 
In Rollo we muſt have ſo much ſtuff /umbered together, that 
not the leaſt beauty of tragedy can appear. Rymer. 
To LU“MBE R. v. n. To move heavily, as burthened with 
his own bulk. | 13 
| Firſt let them run at large, ve 12 
Nor lumber o'er the meads, nor croſs the wood. | Dryden. 
Lu'mMinary. u. /. [{uminare, Latin; luminaire, French. 
1. Any body which gives light. 2. Any thing which gives 
intelligence. 3. Any one that inſtructs mankind, 
(1.) = The great /uminary 
Diſpenſes light from far.  - _ 
(2.) Sir John Graham, I know not upon what /uminaries he 
eſpied in his face, diſſuaded him from marriage. Wotton. 
(3.) The circulation of the blood, and the weight and fpring 
of the air, had been reſerved for a late happy diſcovery by two 


great luminaries of this iſland. | Bentley. 
LuminAa'Tion. . . [from lumen.] Emiſſion of light. 


Lu'minovus. adj. [lumineux, French.] 1. Shining; emit- 
ting light. 2. Enlightened. 3. Rog. OW. 5 
( 1.) Fire burneth wood, making it firſt 
and brittle, and laſtly, broken and incinerate. 
1) ——— — Its firſt convex divides OOO 
The luminous inferior orbs inclos d 
From chaos. Malen. 


4 


— 


How came the ſun to be luminous ? Not from the neceſſity of 
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_ 63.) Farth may, induſtrious of. herſelf, fetch day, oy Lu'mers Hv. ado. [from Jumpiſh.] With keavineſs ; with 


* 


g. by Trayelling ealt ; and with her part averſe. |  ftupidity. ena 1 
ile eee part;  Lu'mersAanEss.,n.J/.{from the adjeQive.] Stupid heavi- 

nat Still Ieminous by his ray. Mito Par. Toft, og. 120 1 1 «es | 

b. (3:) The molt 4/iminous of the priſmatick colours are the yel- Luimey. aj. [from lump ] Full of lumps ; full of com- | 1 


low and orange : theſe affect the lenſes more ſtrongly than all 


cther. ufo Obtich pact maſſes. „ 
the reſt together Newton's Opticks, „rr rods, Jet ans, uni] 


LUMP. n. /. {/ompe, Dutch. ] 1. A ſmall maſs of any mat- for light garden mould. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
* — ey * Maſs undiſtinguiſhed. 4. Lu'nacy. u . [from Juna, the moon.} A kind of mad- 
e whole tog ; grots. :xns uſed firſt for fuel, and nels influenced by the moon x madneſs in general. 


ſp. 1.) The weed kal is by the Egypti - 
' 8 they cruſh the aſhes — lumps like a ſtone, and fo fell them Love is merely madnefs, and deſerves as well a dark houſe and 
"ly to. this Venetians; .. Bacen's Nats Hig. * whip as madinen do; and the reaſon why they are not ſo 
Without this various agitation of the water, how could /umps 8 and dee is, that the Zaacy * i. 8 * _= . 
of ſugar or ſalt caſt into it be ſo perfectly diſſolved in it, that the whippers are Ay Yew ki red Gan yworh Fwy Fred ber 8 a 
. "oy penned mnt ray gona made | x ook As beaten hence by your ſtrange /ynacy. | Shakeſf. 
Us, | ; - a 7 | | 4 ' | 
5 Whoſe fleſh torn off by /zmps, the rav 'nous foe N The : is e of lunacy: I had rather be mag with him, 
to In moritls et | | Tate. that, when he nothing, thought all the ſhips that came N 
he Ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, | 208 the haven axe mee * gong you, wha, when you have - 7 | 
l Were ſorted well, with lamps of amber laid between. coming in, t. 25 55 ave nothing. * 8 +2 
| | ; Dryden. Lux Ak. adj. [lunaire, Fr. lunaris, Lat.] 1. Relat- 
th To conceive thus of the ſoul's intimate union with an infinite Lu NAR Y. F ing to the moon, 2. Being under the domi- 
ng being, and by that union receiving of ideas, leads one into as nion of the moon. — — | 
1 groſs thoughts, as a country-maid would have of an infinite (1.) They that have reſolved that theſe years were but lunar y 
Y. e 8 the ſeveral bas 8 NOS . her IP Fears, wiz. of a month, or Egyptian years, are eaſily confuted. 
; utter, left on it the figure or idea t ere was pre ent 7 3 . | Kaleigh's Hift. of the World. 
b | MAEs Th labe's laſt verge ſhall g | 
S (2.) Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted dump; -- Aid I SES . 17 the ſky. S% | 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape, Shateſp. Hen. VI. From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, : 
Why might not there have been, in this great maſs, ge And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. 9 Dryden. 
1 lump; of fold matter, which, without any form or order, might (2.) They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and fone lunar, 
_ kar be jumbled together ? Keil againfl Burnet. and ſuch like toys put into great words, Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
" ==_ (3+) All mens-honours | The figure of its ſeed much reſembles. a horſeſhoe, which 
- Lie like one /mp before him, to be faſhion'd Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low a ſignification, and raiſed | 
1 Into what pinch he pleafe. ' Shakeſþ. Henry VIII. the fame unto a /u1ary repreſentation. © Brown's Hug. Errours. 


"8 It is rare to find any of theſe metals pure ; but copper, won ! | | a 8 | 
gold, ſilver, lead, and tin, all promiſcuouſly in one hump. * Lunaxy. 3. 1 lunar ia, Latin; © Junaire, Fr.] Moone 
— Woodward's Natural Hiflory, Wort. k TT 

(4.) If my readers will not go to the price of buying my pa- Then ſprinkles ſhe the juice of rue 


ſcale, throws Spain into the other, which wanted but very little * he rs (FR r Poet, | 04> 


N pers by retail, they may buy them in the /ump. . Addi ſon. With nine drops of the midnight dew, N . = 
"ao Other epidemical vices are rife and predominant only for a ſea- From (aua Haillng. Drayton Nymphid. | 
us fon, and muſt not be aſcribed to human nature 2 the lump. Luv ATH at. {from lana.] Formed like a half moon. 

1 pe 1 atley's Sermon. I Arier ad; 3 * 8 e, 
=—_ The principal gentlemen of ſeveral counties are ſtigmatized * Fs: We par N 1 2 ae 1 3 e 
"NJ E 7; in a lump, under the notion of being papilts.” i eee Bedlam beggars — low Gm, 3 ſt 
|: To Lu MP. v. @. To take in the groſs, without attegtion to Sometimes with lunatick bans, ſometimes with prayers, 

4 . 85 eo | Enforce their charity. . Shakeſp. i 

= y e expences ought to mfed together. Aye Par. } 8 

= | Boccalini, in his political balance, after laying France in one Lu'wnATick. 2. / A madman. | | 

| 1 I'S of being a counterpoiſe : the Spaniards upon this reckoned, that | , 15 n 
f Spain of itfelf weighed fo well, they could not fail of ſucceſs des 3 mor e Maas Night's Dream. 
1 ee r ron tan d: uy 8 I dare enſure any man well in his wits, for one in the thou- 

© : Jon. fand that he ſhall not die a lunatict in Bedlam within theſe ſeven 


/ i | 
Lv rn n. J. [lump and fiſh.) A ſort of fiſh, | E ; becauſe not above one in about one thouſand: five hundred 
Lu'MeinG. adj. [from Jump.) Large; heavy; great. A have dane ſo. Graunt's Bills. 
low word. | 5 3 2 5 the 8 beggar dance, the cripple ling, | ER 1 F 
Nick, thou ſhalt have a jumpin nyworth, Arbuthnot, ot a hero, lunætict a king. nee. 
. 28 e The reſidue of the yearly profits ſhall be laid out in pürchaf- 


Lulu ish. adj | Nee 2p" 
ing a piece of land, and in building thereon an hoſpital for the 


. (from lump.] Heavy; groſs ; dull; un- 
active; bulky, Ca Tet | | 


Out of the earth was formed the fleſh of man, and therefore reception. of idiots and una tichs. * r e Suit. . 
heavy and Im ih. Ralcigh's Hifl. of the World, EY NATION 1. . [lunaiſon, French 3 luna, Latin.} The 


Sylvia is 4umftiſh, heavy, melancholy.  Shakeſp, Tevo'uiion of the moon.” 4. a 
Love is all ſpirit: fairies ſooner — | N oy If the /unations be obſerved for a cycle of nineteen years, 
Be taken tardy, when they night tricks play, which is the cyele of the moon, the fame obſervations will. be 


Than we ; we are too dull and lumpiſb. Suckling. _ verified for ſucceeding cycles for ever.. Holder on Time. 
Little terreſtrial particles ſwimming in it after the groſſeſt Luncn, ; . 1 Minſhew derives it from louj a, 
were ſunk down, which, by their heavineſs and lumpiſb figure, Lux cHREON. Spaniſh ; Skinner from kleinken, a ſmall 
made their way more ſpeedily. 1 : Barnet. piece, Teutonick. It probab! y comes from clutch or 
How dull and how inſenſible a beaſt be tbe to clunch.] As much fond as one's hand can hold, 
Is man, who yet wou d lord it o'er the reſt > PETS IN Muhen hungry thou ſtood'ſ ſtaring like an oaf, | 
Philoſophers and poets vainly ſtroye | oF I flic'd the * from the barley loaf; b 


In every age the 44 Nenn. dW an. With crumbled: bread I thicken'd well the mels. S. 
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an half moon. 2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. 
The French ſay of a man fantaſtical or whimſical, I 
'a des lunes. Hanmer. 3. A laiſh: as, the lune of a 
"hawk. | = | 
(1.) A troop of Janizaries ſtrew'd the field, 
Fall'n in juſt ranks or wedges, lunes, or ſquares, . 
Firm as they ſtood. | ; 
(2.) — Beſtrew them, 2 
Theſe dangerous, unſafe /unes i th" king; 
He muſt be told on't, and the ſhall : the office 
Becomes a woman belt. 
TLUNE'TTE. . T [French.) A ſmall half moon. Lunette 
is a covered place made before the courtine, which con- 
ſiſts of two faces that form an angle inwards, and is com- 
monly raiſed in foſſes full of water, to ſerve inſtead of a 
fauſſe braye, and to diſpute the enemy's paſſage : it is fix 
twiſes in extent, of which the parapet is four, Jrevouæ. 


Watts. 


'Lunxcs. . , [lungen, Saxon; /ong, Dutch.) The lights ; 


the part by which breath is inſpired and expired. 
ore would I, but my /ungs are waſted fo, 
That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly denied me. 
The bellows of his Jungs ** to ſwell, 

Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron langs; 

F could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. Dryden. 
Lu'nGtD. «dj. (from lungs.] Having lungs ; having the 

nature of lungs ; drawing in and emitting air, as the lungs 

in an animal body. | 

The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 
While the lung d bellows hiſſing fire provoke, 


LunG-GRowWN. adj. [lung and grown.] The lungs ſome- 
times grow faſt to the ſkin that lines the breaſt within; 


Shaleſp. 
Dryden. 


whence ſuch as are detained with that accident ate u, g- 


grown. | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Lu'nc6worrT. n. . [pulmoraria, Latin.) A plant. Miller. 


. Lunxiso'tar. adj. [luniſolaire, French; luna and ſolaris, 
Latin] Compounded of the revolution of ſun aud 


moon. 
Lunwr. n. /. [/onte, Dutch.] The matchcord with which 
guns are fired. | . 
Lu'eine.-n. /. [lupin, French; lupinus, Latin.] A kind 
of pulſe.—lt has a papilionaceous flower, out of whoſe 
empalement riſes the pale, which afterward turns into a 
pod filled with either plain or ſpherical ſeeds : the leaves 
grow like fingers upon the foot ftalks. Miller. 
When Protogenes would undertake any excellent piece, he 
uſed to diet himſelf with and lai nes, that his invention 
might be quick and refined. Peacham on Drawing. 
= Where ſtalks of lufines, grew, | 
Th' enfuing ſeaſon, in return, may bear 
The bearded product of the golden year. 


 Dryden's Georg, 


Lunch. u. / [This word is derived by Skinner from Pourche, 


a game of draughts, much uſed, as he ſays, among the 


Dutch; ourche he derives from arca ; ſo that, I ſuppoſe, 


thoſe that are loft are left in lorche,- in the lurch ot box ; 
whence the uſe of the word.] ke 
Te leave in the Luxch. Wo leave in a forlorn or de- 
foes condition; to leave without help. A ludicrous 
rate. VVV TR 
2 Will you now to peace incline, 
And languiſh in the main deſign, 


» R _ care how you keep 
they find themſelves upon a pinc 
the lurch. 428 ene 6 


Lows: m. J. una, Latin.] t. Any thing in the ſhape of 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Dryden, 


And /eave us in the lurcb. ; Denham. 
But though th' art of a different church, 1 
I will not lcawe thee in the lurch. Hudibras. 
y with thoſe that, when 
leave their friends in 
 »  EEftrange. 


7 


Can you break your word with three of the honeſteſt beſt 
meaning perſons in the world ? It is baſe to take advantage of 
their ſimplicity and credulity, and leave them in the lurch at laſt, 

* + Arbuthnot's Hift. of Fohn Bull. 
Plirts about town had a deſign to caſt us out of the faſhion- 
able world, and /cave us in the lurch, by ſome of their late 

refinements. | Aaddiſen's Guardian. 

Je LURCH. v. n. [heren, Dutch; or rather from the noun, ] 

1. To ſhift; to play tricks. 2. To lie in wait: we now 
rather uſe lurk, _ 5 a 0 0 5 
(.) I myſelf, ſometimes leaving goodneſs on my left-hand, 
ws Going — honour in my — am fain cf ſhuffle, to 
| hedge, and to lurch. |  Shakeſp, 
. (2.) While the one was upon wing, the other ſtood /urching 

upon the ground, and flew away with the fith. L'ERtrange, 

o LURCH. v. à. [lurcor, Laiin.] 1. Lo devour ; to ſwal- 
low greedily. * 2. To defeat; ro diſappoint. A word 
now uſed only in burleſque. from the game lurch.] 3, 

To ſteal privily ; to filch ; to pilfer. 

(.) Too far off from great cities may hinder buſineſs ; or 

too near /urcheth all proviſions, and maketh every thing dear, 


4 Bacon, 
(2.) He waxed like a fea ; 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, _ | 
He &urcht all ſwords o' th' garland. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


God never deſigned the uſe of them to be continual ; by put- 
ting ſuch an emptineſs in them, as ſhould ſo quickly fail and 


lurch the expectation. | . South, 
This is a ſure rule, that will never deceive or lurch the ſincere 
communicant. South. 


Lu“ RchER. . /. [from lurch.] 1. One that watches to. 
ſteal, or to betray or entrap. 2. A dog that watches for his 
2 3. [Lurco, Latin. ] A glutton ; a gormandizer. Not 
uſed. | 
(..) His thefts ſome tradeſman ſpies, 
Swift from his play the ſcudding lurcher flies; 
Whilſt ev'ry honeſt tongue Stop thiet reſounds. Say. 
(2.) I cannot repreſent thoſe worthies more naturally than 
under the ſhadow of a pack of dogs, made up of finders, /ur- 
chers, and ſetters. m7, Tatter. 
Luxe, n. /. [leurre, French; fore, Dutch.] 1. Something 
held out to call a hawk. 2. Any enticement ; any thing 
that promiſes advantage. | | 
1.) My faulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 
And, till he ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full-gorg'd, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. 4 Shakeſp. 
This /ure ſhe caſt abroad, thinking that this fame and belief 
would draw, at one time or other, ſome birds to ſtrike upon it. 


TA Bacon's Henry VII. 
A great eſtate to an heir, is as a ure to all the birds of prey 
round about to ſeize on him. . Bacon. 


This ſtiffneck d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. Denham. 
A ener Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarſels, and of lures he talks. Prior, 
(2.) How many with a ſmile made fmall account 


Of beauty, and her lures, eaſily ſcorn'd | 

All her aſſaults, on worthier things intent? Milton. 
— Luxury : 

Held out her /ure to his ſuperiour eye, | 

And griev'd to ſee him paſs contemptuous by. Madden. 


To LURE. v. n, [from the noun.] To call hawks. 
Standing near one that lured loud and ſhrill, I had ſuddenly 

an offence, as if ſomewhat had broken, or been diſlocated in 
my ear, and immediately after a loud ringing. Bacon. 


 ToLukE. v. a, Jo attract; to entice; to draw, | 


a : 5 when a flock ; ; 
ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
Againſt the of bett to a field. | 
Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, /r'd © 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A man ſpent one day in labour, that he might paſs the other 
at eaſe ; and /ured on by the pleaſure of this bait, when he was 
in vigour he would provide for as many days as he * 


* 


. 


* 
4 * 


— 


From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. 


Volumes on ſhelter'd ſtalls expanded lie, 
And various ſcierice lures the learned eye. 


n 
8 


"a. 


Gay's Trivia. 


Lo'x1D. adj. ¶luridus, Latin.] Gloomy ; diſmal. Not. 


uſed. | 
Slow ſettling o'er the /urid grove, 
Unuſual darkneſs broods. 5 


ToLURK. wv. n. {probably lurch and /urk are the ſame word. 
See LURCH.] To lie in wait; to lie hidden; to lie 
cloſe. | ; 
Far in land a ſavage nation dwelt, 
'That never taſted grace, nor goodneſs felt ; 
But like wild beaſts, /urking in loathſome den, 
And flying faſt as roebuck through the fen, 
All naked. | 5 
Milbrook lurketh between two hills, a village of ſome eight 
houſes, and borrowing his name from a mill and little broo 
running there through. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
They lay not to live by their worke, | | 
But theeviſhly loiter and /urke.  Tuffer's Huſbandry. 
If ſinners entice thee, conſent not; if they ſay, let us lay 
wait for blood, let us /urk privily for the innocent. Prov. i. 11. 
The wife, when danger or diſhonour lurks, | 
Milton. 


Safeſt, and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays. 
ME — See | 
| The lurking gold upon the fatal tree. Dryden's Aneid. 


he king unſeen | 
Lurhd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen 
He ſprings to vengeance. PDA 
I do not /urk in the dark: I am not wholly unknown to the 
world: I have ſet my name at length. Savife. 


Lu'xKtr. u. /. {from Jurk.] A thief that lies in wait. 


Lu“R KING Lack. n. /. [lurk and place.] Hiding place; 
ſecret place. | 


himſelf, | 1 Sam. xxiii. 23. 
Lvu'scrovs. adj. [from delicious, ſay ſome; but Skinner 

more probably derives it from /uxurious, corruptly pro- 
nounced. ] 1. Sweet, ſo as to nanſeate. - 2. Sweet in a 

great degree. 3. Pleafing ; delighttul. 

( 2.) The food that to him now is as /uſcious as loches, ſhall 

Mortly be as bitter as coloquintida. Shakeſp. Othello. 

With brandiſli'd blade ruſh on him, break his glaſs, - 


And ſhed the /ſciors liquor on the ground. Milton. 
Blown roſes hold their ſweetneſs to the laſt, 
And raiſins keep their ſcions native taſte. Dryden. 


(3.) He will bait him in 
gainful purchaſe. | a eien South, 
3 oUSLY. adv. [from luſcious.] Sweet to a great 
. © EONS. 16 by | EE, TG 
Lv' wi USNESS. u. /. [from Juſcious.] Immoderate ſweet- 
nes. . 3 
Can there be greater indulgence in God, than t# embitter 
ſenſualities whoſe /uſciouſneſs intoxicates us, and to clip wings 
which carry us from him: Decay of Piety. 
Peas breed worms by reaſon of the /uſciouſneſs and ſweetneſs 
of the grain. * 0 Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Lu'seRN. n. , [lupus cerwarius, Latin.) A lyn. 
Los g. adi. Of a dark, deep, full colour, oppoſite to pale 
and faint ; from louſche. | a Hanmer. 
> How /ufh and luſty the graſs looks? how green? Shak. 
Lusx. adj. |luſche, French.] Idle; lazy; worthleſs. Did. 


Lu's K Is H. adj, [from luſk.] Somewhat inclinable to lazi- 


neſs or indolence. | X . 

| Lu'sx1sHLy, adv. [from luſtiſh.] Lazily; indolently. 
Lu'sx15H4Ness. #. /, [from Juſkiſh.] A diſpoſition to la- 
zineſs. . | Spenſer. 


S Lvss'n100s, adj. [luſerius, Latin]. Uſed in play; ſpot - 


8 
Thomſon. Lv'sorxvy. adj. [luſorius, Latin.) Uſed in play. 


LUST. . / ſlugs, Saxon; %, Dutch.] 


Thomſon's Summer. 


Fairy Qeen. 


Pope. 


'To Lus r. v. n. 


Take knowledge of all the lurkingf/aces where he hideth 


to whom he gave, but becauſe he /:fted to give. 


Lu'sTFUL. adj. [/uft and full.] 
with the laſcious propoſal of ſome 


* * N 4 oY " 
q 


Things more open to exception, yet unjuſtly condemned as 
, fock as U e lots, danolig dad dere plays. 
| | | Biſhop Sanderſon 


There might be many entertaining contrivances for the in- 
ſtruction of children in geometry and geography, in ſuch al- 
luring and /ſory methods, which would make a moſt agreeable 
and laſting impreſſion, Watts on the Mind. 
1. Carnal de- 
fire. 2. Any violent or irregular defire. 3. Vigour ; ac- 
tive power; luſtineſs. Not uſed. RE REY 
(.) This our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn, Epicuriſm and /uf : 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Luff, and rank thoughts. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
They are Sar rs. given to the 4% of the fleſh, mak- 
ing no conſcience to get baſtards. Abbot. 


When a temptation of /uff aſſaults thee, do not refiſt it by 


diſputing with it, but flie from it, that is, think not at all of 
it. | Taylor's Holy Living. 
(2) I will divide the ſpoil ; my laſt ſhall be ſatisfied upon 
em. 8 
The ungodly, for his own laſt, doth perſecute the poor: 
let them be taken in the crafty wilineſs they imagined. Pſal. 
Virtue was repreſented by Hercules : he 1s drawn offering to 
ſtrike a dragon; by the dragon are meant all manner of ffs. 
Peacham on Drawing. 


All weigh our acts, and whate'er ſeems unjuſt, 
Impute not to neceſſity, but /uft. ryden's Ind. Emp. 
he luff of lucre. Pope. 


(3.) Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if you 
| falt, or lees of · wine, or blood, to the root: the cauſe may 
e, the increaſing the Juſt or ſpirit of the root. Bacon. 
1. To defire carnally. 
mently. 3. To liſt ; to like. Out of uſe. 
irregular diſpoſitions, or defires. e 
(1.) Inconſtant man, that loveth all he ſaw, 
And ufted after all that he did love. 
(2.) Giving ſometimes prodigally; not becauſe he loved them 
he Sidney. 
The Chriſtian captives in chains could no way move them- 
ſelves, if they ſhould unadviſedly * after liberty. Knolles. 
(3-) Their eyes ſwell with fatneſs; and they do even what 
they /uft. | | Pſal. Ixxiii. 7. 
(4.) The mixed multitude fell a laſting; and the children of 
Iſrael alſo wept, and ſaid, Who ſhall give us fleſh td eat? 
| . | | Numbers. 
The ſpirit that dwelleth in us /ufeth to envy. Fam. iv. 5. 
1. Libidinous; having 
irregular deſires. 2. Provoking to ſenſuality ; inciting to 
luſt. he : 6k 
(.) Turning wrathful fire to /u/ful heat, 11 * 
With beaſtly ſin thought her to have defil d. Fa. Queen, 
There is no man that is intemperate or /yfffu/, but beſides 
the guilt likewiſe ſtains and obſcures his ſoul. Tillotſon. 
( 2.) Thence his JH’ orgies he enlarg'd. = Milton. 


4. To have 


Lu'sTrFULLY. adv. [from /uffful.] With ſenſual concupi- 


ſcence. 


Lu'srFULNESS. #. /. [from /ufiful.] Libidinouſneſs. 


Lu'sTIHED. 
Lu'sTin 00D. 


A J. [from y.] Vigour ; ſprightli- 


A oodly perſonage 
Now in his freſheſt flower of /uflyhed, 


uſe. 


Spenſer. 


Fit to inflame fair lady with love's rage. 
—— Reaſon and reſpect rar | (2 
Make livers pale, and laſti hoo dejected. Shale ſp. 
I'll prove it on his body; . 
Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 3 
His May of youth and bloom of 4H õõ,,.. Shakeſp. 
Lu'sT1LyY. adv. [from luffy.) Stoutly ; with vigour; with 
mettle, © 00 nne 25410 


» : 


* 4 


Exodus, XV. 9 a 


2. To deſire vehe- 


Roſcommon. 


_ neſs; corporal ability. Not now in 


I determine to fight hefty for him. Sbaleſp. Henry v. 
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Vor, gendemen, 
Let's tune, and to it lui a while, 


The more Jufrous the imagination is, it filleth and Rxeth the 


Shateſp, better. + 
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Eacon g Natural Hiſtory, 


Barbaroſſa took upon him that painful journey, which the Los rwokr. 2. . [luft and wwort.] An herb. 


old king /«flily performed. | 
He has fought /u/{i/y for her, and deſerves her. 


W vigour of body. 

| reſh Clarion being ready dight, 
He with good ſpeed began to take his flight, 
Over the fields in his frank /u/ftineſs. | 
Where there is ſo great a prevention of the ordinary time, 


it is the 44ſt ineſs of the child; but when it is leſs, it is ſome in- 
Bacon Nat. Hift. Lor ANIS T. n, ,. [from lute.] One who plays upon. the 
Cappadocian ſlaves were famous for their /y/tneſs, and being | : 


diſpoſition of the mother. 


Soutrerne, 
Lu'sTiness. u. /. (from luſly ] Stoutneſs ; ſturdineſs; 


Spenſer's Muio} ot mor. 


Knilles. L ubs y v. adj. [luflig, Dutch.) Stout; vigorous ; healthy, 
able of bedy. „„ 


This J/y lady ceme from Perſia late, 


She with the Chriſtians had encounter'd oft.  Sfenſer, 
If Ay love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, | 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? Shakeſp, 
Me yet may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Lufly as health, come ruddy to the field, 8 
And there purſue the chaſe. Ot way. 


lute. 


in good liking, were ſet on a ſtall to ſhew the good habit of LTA AIOUs. adj.  [tutarius, Latio.] 1. Living in mud. 


their body, and made to play tricks before the buyers, to ſhew 


their activity and ſtrength. Dryden's Perſ. 


Lu'sTL:ss. adj. [from lt]! Not vigorous ; weak. Spen/. 
Lu'sTRAL. adj. [luftrale, French; lufiralis, Latin.] Uſed 


in.purification. F477 | 
His better parts by Jura waves refin'd, 
More pure, and nearer to æthereal mind. . 
LusTRA'TION. n. /. [lufiration, French; Juftratio, Lat.] 
Purification by water. | 
— Job's religious care, 
His ſons aſſembles, whoſe united prayer, 
Like ſweet perfumes, from golden cenſors riſe ; 


He with divine /uffrations ſanctifies. Sandys's Paraphraſe. | 


That ſpirits are corporeal ſeems a conceit derogative unto 


himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould rather labour to overthrow ; yet 


thereby he eſtabliſheth the doctrine of /uffrations, amulates, and 
charms, | | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
— Should Io's prieſt command 
A. pilgrimage to Meroe's burning ſand 
Through deſarts they wou'd ſeek the ſecret ſpring, | 
And holy water for /uftration bring. Dryaen's Juvenal. 


What were all their /z/irations, but ſo many folemn purify- 
ings, to render both themſelves and their facrifices acceptable to 
South's Sermons. 


their | 

y ardent pray'r, and clear /uftr ation, 

Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs ; 
Impure no mortal can behold Apollo, Prior. 
Los TRE. n. [lufire, French,] 1. Brightneſs ; ſplen- 
dour ; glitter. 2. A ſconce with lights. 3. Eminence; 
Tenown.. 4 [From ure, Fr. luſtrum, Latin.] The 
ſpace gf five years. F ASHE 

(..) You have one eye left to ſee ſome miſchief on him. 

—Leit it ſee more prevent it; out, vile geily! where is thy 
luſire now? | |  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Too the ſoul time doth perfection give, 


— 


And adds freſh le to her beauty (till. Davies. 
The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, 
In all its Jure, to the noonday ſky. Addiſon's Ovid. 


Paſs but ſome fleeting years, and theſe poor eyes, 
Where now without a boaſt ſome Are lies 
No age ſhall their little honours keep, 


But only be of uſe to read or weep. Prior, 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair, 
The ſun's mild Ire warms the vital air. Pope. 


(2.) Ridotta ſips, and dances till ſhe ſee 

The doubling lf es dance as quick as ſhe. Pote's Horace. 

3.) His anceſtors continued about four hundred years, ra- 

ther without obſcurity than with any great /ftre. Wotton. 

I uſed to wonder how a man of birth and ſpirit could endure 

to be wholly inſignificant and obſcure in a foreign country, 

when he might live with 4ſt re in his own, Swift. 

( 4.) Both of us have cloſed the tenth Juftre, and it is time 

to determine how we ſhould play the laſt act of the farce, Bolingb. 

Lu'sTrinG. u. / [from luſtre.] A ſhining filk ; com- 
monly pronounced /ute/iring, | 

Lu'sTroOUs. adj, [from luftre.] Bright; ſhining ; lumi- 

nous. | 
Noble heroes, my ſword and yours are kin, good 


And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did ſing. 
May muſt be drawn with a fweet countenance, upon his 


luted, after the manner of the chemiſts. 

Tron may be ſo heated, that, being cloſely /uted in a glaſs, it 
ſhall conſtantly retain the fire, 
Lu'TuULENT. adj. [/utulentus, Latin.] Muddy; turbid. 
ToLux. 


To LU'XATE. 


Lux d his joint neck, and ſpinal marrow bruis'd. 
Luxa'Tion. #. . [from luxe, Latin.] 1. The act of 
disjointing. 2. Any thing disjointed. | 
; (2.). The undue fituation, or connexion of parts, in frac- 
tures and /uxations, are to be rectified by chirurgical means. 


LUXE. ./ [French ; luxius, Lat.] Luxury; voluptu- 
ouſneſs. Not uſed. | | | 


In full Iuxuriance roſe. 
Lyuxvu'rIAanT. ad; 
 fluouſly ; plenteous. | | 5 | 
A fluent and /uxuriant ſpeech becomes youth well, but not 
age. 


ſparks and 


2. Of the colour of mud. 


(2.) A ſcaly tortoiſe-ſhell, of the lutarious kind. Grew, 


LUTE. . , [/uth, lut, French.] 1. A ſtringed inſtru. 
ment of muſick. 2. [From lut, French; /utum, Lat.] 
A compoſition like clay, with which chemiſts cloſe up 
their veſſels. : 


(1.) Orpheus with his /zte made trees, 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


head a garland of roſes, in one hand a /ute. Peacham, 
In a ſadly pleafing ſtrain f | 
Let the warbling ate complain. Poe 5 St. Cæcilia. 


A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without rupture, but 
at the ſame time cannot exert its elaſticity. 


Arbuthnet, 


Lands of ſinging, or of dancing flaves, 


Love-whiſp'ring woods, and /ute reſounding waves. Dunciad, 


(2.) Some temper ate, ſome ſpacious veſſels move, 


Theſe. furnaces ere&t, and thoſe approve. Garth, 
ToLuTE. v @. [from the noun.] To cloſe with lute, or 


chemiſts clay. | 
Take a veſſel of iron, and let it have a cover of iron well 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
* a. [luxer, French; luxe, Latin.] To 


put out of joint; to disjoint. 
Conſider well the /zxated joint, which way it rf, out; 
Iſeman. 


it requireth to be returned in the ſame manner. 


Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 
Phillips. 


Floyer. 


—— The pow'r of wealth I try'd, 


And all the various {xe of coſtly pride. Prior. 
Luxu'rRIANCE.? n. /. [from luxurians, Latin.] Exube- 
Luxvu'rlanCcy. | 

growth. | 

A fungus prevents healing only by its luuriancy. Wiſeman, 

Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateſt /uxuriancy and 

profuſion. | 


trance; abundant or wanton plenty or 


 Spettator. 

While through the parting robe th' alternate breaſt 
| Thomſon's Summer. 
. [ luxurians, Lat.] Exuberant ; ſuper” 


Bacon Eſſays: 


The mantlin g vine gently creeps luxuriant. Milton, 


If the fancy of Ovid be /uxuriant, it is his character to be 
f | Dryden's Pref. to Ovid's Ffifiles- 
Prune the /uxuriant, th' uncouth refine, *  _ | 
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7 Luxv'RIATE. v. #..[luxurior, Latin.] To grow exu- 
berantly ; to ſhoot with ſuperfluous plenty. | | 
Lux b Rios. adj. [luxurieux, Fr. luxurieſus, Latin.] 1. 

Delighting in the pleaſures of the table. 2. Adminiſtring 

to luxury. 3. Luſtful ; libidinous. 4. Voluptuous ; en- 
ſa ved to pleaſure. 5. Softening by pleaſure. 6. Luxu- 
riant; exuberant. | 

2.) —— Thoſe whom laſt thou ſaw'ſ 
In triumph, and /zxu17ous wealth, are they 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 
And great exploits ; but of true. virtue void. 


0 Milton. 


The luxurious board, Anon. 
3.) She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 
I grant him bloody, | 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Shakeſp. 
(4.) Luxurious cities, where the noiſe | 
Of riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs. Milton, 
( 5.) Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, By 
Protect the Latins in /uxur ious eaſe. - Dryden. 
(6.) Till more hands 5 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows 85 
Luxurious by reſtraint. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Luxu'zxtousLy. adv. [from Juxurious.] Deliciouſſy; 
yoluptuouſly, | | 
| Hotter hours you have 
Luxuricuſly pick'd out. Shakeſp. 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, 
And with heroick verſe /uxuriouſly were fed. Dryden, 
He never ſupt in ſolemn ſtate; | 
Dryden. 


Nor day to night /uxuriouſly did join. 

LUXURY. n. /. [luxure, old F rench; /uxuria, Latin.] 
1. Voluptuoriſneſs ; addictedneſs to pleaſure. 2. Luſt ; 
lewdneſs, 3. Luxurience ; exuberance. 4. Delicious 
fare. 1 1 i 

(1.) — Egypt with Aſſyria ſtrove 
In wealth and /uxury, | 
| Riches expoſe a man to pride and /z»ury, and a fooliſh ela- 
tion of heart. | Addiſon, Stectator. 
2. 

ms wor appetite in change of luſt, $454 
Which ftretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, wives. Shak. 
(3.) Young trees of ſeveral kinds ſet contiguous in a fruit- 
ful ground, with the luxury of the trees will incorporate. Bacon, 
(4.) He cut the fide of the rock for a garden, and by laymg 
on it earth, furniſhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. Addiſon. 

Ly. [A very trequent termination both of names of 
places and of adjectives and adverbs ; when /y terminates 
the name of a place, it is derived from leaz, Saxon, a 
field. Gib/on, by 
contracted from lich, like : as, beaſtly, beaſtlike; plainly, 
plainlike. | et Ro 

Lyca'/nTHROPY. 2. ſ. [/ycantropie, French. ,, and 
&vgwro;,] A kind of madneſs, in which men have the 
qualities of wild beaſts. y 


Urge his hateful —_— 


He ſees like a man in his ſleep, and grows as much the 


wiſer as the man that dreamt of a lycanthropy, and was for ever 


after wary not to come near a river. 


LyEkE. adj. for lile. 


Ly'inG. participial noun, from lie, whether it ſignifies to be 
recumbent, or to ſpeak falſely, or otherwiſe. has 


Milton. 


hen it ends an adjective or adverb, it is 


Taylor. 
Spenſer.” 


will have me whipt for ſpeaking true, thou wilt have 
me whipt for ing, and ſometimes I am whipt for holding my 


ce. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Mla,⸗ny tears and temptations befal me by the g in wait of 
the Jews. As, xx. 19. 


Lymyen. n. /. [lymphe, French; lympha, Lat.] Water; 
tranſparent colourleſs liquor. | 
When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, it is mixed 
with the /ymph, the moſt ſpirituous and elaborated part of the 
blood. | Arbuthnot on. Aliments, 
Ly'wenareD. adj. [lymphatus, Lat.] Mad. Di#. 
Ly'MPHATICK. #. , [lymphatigque, Fr. from lympha, Lat.] 
The I{ymphaticks are ſlender pellucid tubes, whoſe cavities are 
contracted at ſmall and unequal diſtances : they are carried into 
the glands of the meſentery, receiving firſt a fine thin your 
from the /ymphatick ducts, which dilutes the chylous fluid. 
| heyne Phil. Principles. 
Upon the death of an animal, the ſpirits may ſink into the 
veins, or lymphaticks and glandules. | .". Foyer. 
Y'MPHEDUCT. n. /. [/ympha and ductus, Latin.) A veſ- 
ſe] which conveys the lymph. | 
| The glands, 
All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 
Which /ymphedudts, an art'ry, nerve, and vein, 
Involy'd and cloſe together wound, contain. 
Ly'npen TREE. [1ilia, Latin.) A plant. | 
LYNX. n. /. [Latin.] A ſpotted beaſt, remarkable foo 
ſpeed and ſharp fight. | 
He that has an idea of a beaſt with ſpots, has but a con- 
fuſed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtin- 


Blackmore. 


guiſhed from a yx. Locke, 
What modes of ſight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the /inx's beam. Pope. 


LYRE. n. /. [lyre, Fr. Hra, Lat.] A harp; a muſical in- 
ſtrument to which poetry is, by poetical writers, ſuppoſed 
to be ſung. 8 


With other notes then to th' Orphean /yre. Milton. 
My ſofteſt verſe, my darling ue, 
Upon Euphelia's toilet lay. Prior. 


He never touched his /yre in ſuch a truly chromatick man- 

ner as upon that occaſion. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Ly'RICAL. ; adj, [ Hricus, Latin; lyrique, French.] Per- 

Ly'zick. taining to an harp, or to odes or poetry ſung 
to an harp ; ſinging to an harp. | | 

All tis trophies hung and acts enroll'd 

In copious legend, or ſweet /yrick ſong. Milton's Agoniſt. 

. Somewhat of the purity of Engliſh, ſomewhat of more equal 

thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs in the numbers ; in one word, 


ſomewhat of a finer turn, and more Jyrical verſe, is yet want- 
ing. | 124 : * _ Dryden, 
The lute neglected, and the /yrick muſe, 
Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 
And tun'd my heart to elegies of woe. Pope, 


Ly'x1cx. 2. /. A poet who writes ſongs to the harp. 
The greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the manner of 
the old Grecian /yrickr, did not only compoſe the words of his 
divine odes, but ſet them to muſick himſelf.  ' Addiſon. 
Ly'z1sT. [/yriftes, Latin.] A muſician who plays upon 
the harp. | | | 
His tender theme the charming /prifl choſe 
Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 
Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore. 
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Has, in Engliſh, one unvaried ſound, by com- 
preſſion of the lips; as, mine, tame, camp : 
it is never mute. 8 


A coarſe, rude, low fellow ; whence maca- 


ronick poetry, in which the language is purpoſely cor- 


rupted. 2. f/Macaron, French.] A kind of ſweet bif- 
cuit, made of flower, almonds, eggs, and ſugar. 
(1.) Like a big wife, at fight of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; fo I ſigh and ſweat, 
To hear this macaroo talk on in vain; | 


Donne. 


Macaw-TREE. n. /. A ſpecies of the palm tree, very com- 


mon in the Caribbee iſlands, where the negroes pierce the 


tender fruit, whence iſſues 4 pleaſant liquor; and the body 


of the tree affords a ſolid timber, ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
a fort of ebony. | Miller. 
Maca'w. n. J. A bird in the Weſt-Indies, the largeſt ſpe- 
cies of parrot, 22 . 
Mace. . /. [mazza, Saxon; maga, Spaniſh.] 1. An en- 
ſign of authority borne before magiſtrates. 2. [ Maſſue, 
French; maſſa, Latin.] A heavy blunt weapon; a club 
of metal. 3. [ Macis, Latin] A kind of ſpice.— I he 
nutmeg is incloſed in a threefold covering, of which the 
ſecond is mace it is thin and membranaceous, of an olea- 
ginous, and a yellowiſh colour: it has an extremely fra- 
grant, aromatick, and agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant, but 
acrid and oleaginous taſte. Hili Mat, Med. 
(1.) He mightily upheld that royal mace 
Which now thou bear ſt. 
(2.) — O murth'rous ſlumber ! 
Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace upon my bo | 
That plays thee muſick ? Fs Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
The Turkiſh troops breaking in with their ſcymitars and 


Fairy Queen. 


heavy iron maces, made a moſt bloody execution. Knoles. 
Death with his mace petrifick ſmote. Milton. 


With his mace their monarch ſtruck the ground, 
With inward trembling earth receiv'd the wound, 
And riſing ſtreams a ready paſſage found. 
The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, 
They break the bones, and make the armour bend. Dryden. 
.*  (3.) Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moſt excellent ſudori- 
fick: it is more effectual with a little mace added to it. Arbuth. 
Macea'LE. n. /. [mace and ale.) Ale ſpiced with mace. 


_ Dryden. 


I preſcribed him a draught of maceale, with hopes to diſpoſe - 


him to reſt. 5 | 
Ma'CEBEARER. #2. /. [mace and bear.] 
the mace before perſons in authority. „ 
a I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppoſite to the mace- 
carer. Wo 
To MA'CERATE. v. a. [macero, Latin; macerer, French. ] 
1. To make Jean; to wear away. 2. To mortify ; to 


Wiſjeman's Surgery. 
One who carries 


haraſs with corporal hardſhips. 3. To ſteep almoſt to ſo- 


lution. 


Macaro'on. n. J. [macarone, Italian.] 1. 


Sßectator. 


. ws th 
(.) Recurrent pains of the ſtomach, megrims, and other 
recurrent head-aches, macerate the parts, and render the looks 


of patients conſumptive and pining. Harwey on Conſumptions, 
(2.) Covetous men are all fools : for what greater folly can 


there be, or madneſs, than for ſuch a man to macerate himſelf ' 


when he need not ? Burton on Melancholy. 
Out of an exceſs of zeal they practiſe mortifications z they 
macerate their bodies, and impair their health,  Fidats, 
(3) In lotions in womens caſes, he orders two portions of 
hellebore macerated in two cotylæ of water. Arbuthnot. 
MacErRATION. n. /,. [maceration, French; from macerate.] 
1. The act of waſting, or making lean. 2. Mortification; 
corporal hardſhip. 3. Maceration is an infuſion either 
with or without heat, wherein the ingredients are intended 
to be almoſt wholly diſſolved. 3 Quincy. 
(3.) The ſaliva ſerves for a maceration and diſſolution of the 

_ meat into a chyle. | Ray on Creation, 


Mace-REED. n. /. [typha.] An herb. 1 

Ma'cninaLl. adj. [from machina, Latin.] Relating to 
machines. | | Did. 

To MA CHINA IE. v. a. [machinor, Lat. machiner, Fr.] 
To plan; to contrive. 8 

MachixATIox. n. {. [machinatio, Lat. machination, 
French; from machinate.] Artifice ; contrivance 3 ma- 
licious ſcheme. | 


If you miſcarry, 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
And machination ceaſes. Shakeſfeare's King Lear. 
O from their machinations free, : 
That would my guiltleſs ſoul betray ; 
From thoſe who in my wrongs agree, 5 
And for my life their engines lay. Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
he fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, ; 
And deviliſh * eee. come to nought. Milton. 
How were they zealous in reſpect to their temporal governors? 
Not by open rebellion, not by private machinations; but in 
bleſſing and ſubmitting to their emperors, and obeying them in 
all things but their idolatry. | | Spratt. 
MACHiNE. n. // [machina, Latin; machine, French. 
This word is pronounced maſheen.] 1. Any complicated 
work in which one part contributes to the motion of ano- 


ther. 2. Au engine. 3. Supernatural agency in poems. 
(1.) We are led to conceive this great machine of the world, 
to have been once in a ſtate of greater ſimplicity, as to conceive 
a wajch to have been once in its firſt materials. Burnet. 
In a watch's fine machine, | 8 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r _ 
From that which ſimply points the hour. 
(2.) In the 4 ſide, 
Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide; 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels ſtuff the dark abode, | 
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1 people are not fo mad of acorns, but that they. 
could be content to eat the bread of civil perſons, mer. 
. (4+) Holy writ repreſents. St. Paul as making bavock of the 
church, bd perſecuting that way unto the death, and being ex- 
ceedingly mad againſt them. | Decay & Piety. 
To Map. v. a. [from the adjeQtive.} To make mad; to 
make furious; to enrage. 1 LY 
O villain * cried out Zelmane, madded with finding an un- 


| \ \ The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, 
—_— N the macl ines of the gods. was e. 
WE city. . / (from machine.] 1. Enginery ; com- 
3 plicated workmanſhip ; ſelf-moved engines. 2. The ma- 
chinery ſignifies that part which the deities, angels, or de- 


_ nmons, act in a poem. Pope. | 
SS M.cnvisr. 3. / [machineſle, French; from machina, 


The 


* 


a 


latin] A conſtructor of engines or machines. bee r val,” x real 
_ McLENCY: n. mn [from macilent .] ; Leanneſs. Dia. | This will witneſs outwardly, = | od 
MA/CILENT. adj. [macilentus, Latin] Lean. As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, e 
AX \\\'cx:rxEL. =. / [mackereel, Dutch; maguereau, French.] To the madding of her lord. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
A ſea-fiſh. 2 | = This made me, that perhaps ignoble hands | 
— Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle; as Whiting Have overlaid him, for they cou'd.not conquer. Dryden. 
bh and mackerel. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. Jo MD. v. n. Te be mad; to be furious. | OE 
- Law ordered that the Sunday ſhould have reſt; _ 5 —— The adding wheels 
: And that no nymph her noiſy food ſhould ſell, Of brazen chariots 1ag'd : dire was the noiſe | 
1 Except it were new milk or mackerel. King's Cookery. Of conflicts W Milton's Paradife Loft. 
1 Sooner ſhall cats diſport in water clear, she, mixing with a throng; | 
1 And ſpeckled mack elf graze the meadows fair, | Ae mawous, bears the bride Songs. Dryden. 
= Than I forget my ſhepherds wonted love. Gay's Pafforals. M b bade, Savon Au erb- wor "1; 
XX MacktxtL-cALt ſeems to be, in Dryder's cant, a ſlrong MA 1 Ve J mau. 51 * why » mw Th ing. 
 =Y breeze; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, as is deſired to bring mackerel 85 AM. #. /. bu q $3 4d * + ay Game. | 8. WO 
9 alk wn aber. St of compliment uſed in addrefs to ladies of every degree. 
9 APY It was anciently ſpoken as in French, with the accent up- 
=_ | They put up every fail, ; : | P 
_ The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel-gale. Dryden. on the laſt ſyllable. TEL 3 
bk Ma'CROCOSM. # 5 [macrocoſme, French ;. gg and Certes, madam, ye have [ar ber of plaint. - Cpenſex, 
ene]! The whole world, or viſible ſyſtem, in oppoſi- Madam, once more you look an moos ew. ; 
EEE tion to the microcoſm, or world of man. u WEALA, CR - 4 8 f res ef 1 0 
3 / - 1. VIA . i by Rs, J red in the 
" x " bo deve ag . Lnadtatus, Latin. The act of kil MA DBNAIN el mind; hotheaded. 

& 7.09 | 2 : 4 * 1 1 h d 'd inſt hea 'ty 
ac. ». . [Latin] 1. A ſpot. 2. [In phyſick.] Uns Ae Ru, eſby, full of foleen..” Shakeſp. 
Any ſpots upon the ſkin, whether thoſe in fevers or ſcor- He let fall his book, SI 
1 butick babits. | And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, | 
== (1.) And laſtly, the —_ of the ſun may contract ſome ſpots This madbrain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, | 
= or macule greater than uſual, and by that _— * That down fell prieſt and book. Shakeſp.. 

= | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. Ma“ | * "a 

x 3 Sons A DCA. n. / [mad and cap; either taking the cap for. 

E. CULATE. v. 4. [maculo, Latin] To ſtain 40 ie head, or alluding to the caps put upon diſtracted per- 
= Macura'tion. . from maculate.] Stain; ſpot ; taint. _— K eee | Wi 5 w_ . 
by I will throw my glove to death himſelf, | | That laſt is Biron, the merry madcap lord; 


That there's no maculaticn in thy heart. i  Shakeſp. 
Ma'cure. n. /. [macula, Latin.) A ſpot; a ſtain. 


MAD, . adj. [zemaad, Saxon; matto, Italian] 1. Diſordered 


Not a word with him but a jeſt. 
The nimble-footed madcap prince of: Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world aſide, | 
And bid it paſs.” Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Shakeſp.. 


in the mind ; broken in the, er eee diſtracted; 
delirious without a fever. 2. Expreſſing diſorder of mind. 


3. Over-run with any violent or unreaſonable deſire: with 


on, after, of, perhaps better for, before the object of de- 
fire. 4. Enraged; furious. «VI Sri 1 1 
| (r.)>Alnck, Tir, d ß; nre 3 
—”Tis the time's plague when madmen lead the blind. Shak. 
This muſick mads me, let it ſound no more: 
For though it have help'd madmen to their wits, 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wiſemen mad. 
Cupid, of thee the poets ſung, U arkn cn 
Thy mother from the ſea was ſprung 8 
But they were mad to make thee young. | Denham. 
| We muſt bind our paſſions in chains, Jeg like mad- folks they 
break their locks and bolts, and do all the miſchief they can. 
| ENG ITT Tg Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
A bear, enrag'd at the ſtinging of a bee, ran like mad into 


"the bee-garden, and over-turn'd all the hives. L*Effrange. 
Madmen ought not to be mad; 2 ED 
But who can help his frenzy ? Dryden's Span. Fryar. 


But ſome ſtrange graces and odd flights ſhe had, 


| | Shateſp. 


ſurround the ſtalks in whogles, 
Madder is Cultivated in vaſt quantities in Holland © what: 


Toa Ma'vDen. v. n. [from mad.] | To become mad; to act 


as mad. \ | 
The dog-ſtar rages, nay tis paſt a doubt, 
All Bedlam or Parnaſſus 5 let — 5 * x 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 


They rave, recite, and madden round the lan. Popes. 
To Ma'pDeN. v. a. To make mac 


Such mad ning draughts of beauty, Al. 
As for a while overwhelm'd his raptur'd thought. Thomſes. 


Ma'/pper. u. J '[matene, Saxon.) The flower of the 
' madder conſiſts of one fingle leaf, which is cut into four 


or five ſegments, and expanded at the top ; the flower-. 


#44 Ge: N * 3 10 "BS > , . « A BL 

cup afterwards becomes a fruit, compoſed of two juicy 
herries cloſely joined together, containing ſeed for thie moſt 
part, hollowed like a navel ; the leaves are rough, and- 


Miller. 


the Dutch ſend over for medicinal uſe is the root, Which 


t iam d od is only dried ; but the greateſt quantity is uſed by. the- 
Wa juſt not only. —— = -_ mad. Foe os — ofe. Q ers, who have it ſent jn coarſe powder, Hill. 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour when alone © Milton. MADE 1 prepreteriig OF. ” 35 mM * ai mn Fihe 

| | my ooh" SEAN: Neither hath this man.finned, nor his parknts; but that the 

11 —. of Gol thowld be kde traniet > Fun, i. 
The world is running mad after farce, the extremity off bad Maney aACLINN..& J .[madefacio, Latin. ]. The act of 

poetry, or rather the judgment that is fallen upon dramatick making „ eee eie or, 

writing. Dqaen Pref. toCleomenes, To all madęfaction there is required an imbibition. Baceps. 
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Ma'pxess. n. /. [from mad.] 


To MAFFLE. v. 1. To ſtammer. 


5 neceſſary proviſions and ammunitions. 


® . J 2 : 


—— 
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Fo Mp TV. v. a. [madefio, Latin. ] To moiften ; to make 
Ma'oGznowLermt. n. /. [bube.] An owl. Ainſworth. 
Ma'pmHouss. n. [mad and houſe.) A houſe where mad- 
men are cured or conhned, 13 | 
A fellow in a madbouſe being aſked how. he came there? 
Why, fays he, the mad - folks abroad are too many for us, and 
ſo they have maſtered all the ſober people, and cooped them up 
here. te | e L'Eſtrange. 
Ma'pLy. adv, [from mad.) Without underſtanding; fu-- 
rioutly. | 
| He wav'd a torch aloft, and madlyvain, 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. Dryden. 
Ma'Dman. u. /. [mad and man.] A man deprived of his 
underſtanding. . . 
They fhall be like madmen, ſparing none, but ſtill ſporting. 
| 2 Eſdr. xvi. 71. 
He that eagerly purſues any thing, is no better than a ad- 
man. 2 ä I Erange. 
He who ties a madman's hands, or takes away his ſword, 
loves his perſon while he diſarms his frenzy. South. 
1. Diſtraction; loſs of un- 


derſtanding ; perturbation of the faculties. 2. Fury; 
wildneſs of paſſion; rage. 

1.) Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes again: 
he fo buffets himſelf on the forehead, that any madneſs I ever 


yet beheld ſeemed but tameneſs and civility to this diſtemper. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


There are degrees of madneſs as of folly, the diſorderly jum- 
bling ideas together, in ſome more, ſome leſs. Locke. 
( 2.) The power of God ſets bounds to the raging of the ſea, 
and reſtrains the madneſs of the people. King Charles. 
He rav'd with all the madneſs of deſpair, | | 
He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, and tore his hair. Dryden. 
MapRIfR. n. ſ. Madrier, in war, is a thick plank armed 
with iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive the 
mouth of the petard when charged, with which it is ap- 
down. 751 RT | Bailey. 
Ma'pRIOGAL. z. . [madrigal, Spaniſh and French, from 
mandra, Latin; whence it was written anciently man- 
driale, Italian.] A paſtoral ſong; 'any light airy ſhort 
ſong.— A madrigal is a little amorous piece, which con- 
tains a certain number of unequal verſes, not tied to the 


plied againſt a gate, or other thing intended to be broken 


ſerupulous regularity of a ſonnet, or ſubtilty of an epi- 


gram : it conſiſts of one ſingle rank of verſes, and in that 
differs from a canzonet, which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtrophes, 


which return in the ſame order and number. Bailey, 
— Waters, by whoſe falls | 
Birds ſing melodious madrigals. : Shale ſp. 


His artful ſtrains have oft delay d 9 
The huddling brook. to hear his madrigal. | Milton. 
Their tongue is light and trifling in compariſon of the Eng- 
liſn; more proper for ſonnets, madrigal, and elegies, than 
heroick poetry. pong Dryden. 
Ma'pworrT. n. /. [mad and wort.] An herb. 
MzRE. adv, It is derived from the Saxon men, famous, 
great, noted: fo eImere is all famous; ætbelmere, fa- 
mous for nobility. = ©, Gibſon's Camden. 
Ain ſewortb. 


MaFF?LEx. #. /. [from the verb.] A ſtammerer. Ainſ. 


Mad AzZi NE. n. /. [magazine, French; from the Arabick 
machſan, a treaſure.] 1. A ſtorehouſe, commonly an did infuſe. immaterial, virtue into the part ſevered. ; 
arſenal or Cr, or repoſitory of proviſions. 2. Of Ma'Gicx. adj. 1. Acting or doing by powers ſuperiour to 


late this word has ſignified a miſcellaneous pamphlet, from, 
a periodical miſcellany called the Gentleman's Magagine, 
and publiſhed under the name of Hanus Urban, by Ed. 
ward Cave, „„ 1 
(I.) If it ſhould appear 
bours, it ſhall be very needful that there be a magazine of all 
Lay. 


fit to beſtow ſhipping in thoſe, har- 


M A G 


Plain heroick magnitude of mind; N 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton's Agon. 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide , 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryden's Virg. 
Uſeful arms in magazines we place,, 

All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace. Pope. 
His — was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that nothing could 
be propoſed which he was not maſter of. Lecke, 
Mace. u. /. [magus, Latin.} A magician. Spenſer 
MA'GGOT. 7. ?  [magrod, Welſh; millepeda, Latin; 

ma Fu, Saxon.] 1. A ſmall grub, which turns into a fly, 
2. Whimſy ; caprice; odd fancy. A low word. 
(1.) Out of the ſides and back of the common caterpillar we 
have ſeen creep out ſmall maggots. Ray on Creation, 
From the fore although the inſect flies, | FEY 
It leaves a brood of maggots. in diſguiſe. Garth, 
(2.) Taffata phraſes, ſilken terins preciſe, 
Three-pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 
Figures pee theſe ſummer flies, 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 
I do forſwear them. | 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. 
To reconcile our late diſſenters, 

Our breth'ren- though by other venters, 

Unite them and their diff rent maggots, | 

As long and ſhort ſticks are in faggots. '  Hudibrax, 

She pricked his maggot, and touched him in the tender 

point; then he broke out into a violent paſſion. Arbuthnot. 
Ma'ccorTTiness. . , [from maggotty.) The ſtate of 
abounding with maggots. 
Ma'ccortrty. adj. [from naggot.] 1. Full of maggots, 
2, Capricious ; whimſical. A low word, 
(2.) To pretend to work out a neat ſcheme of thoughts with 
a maggotty unſettled head, is as ridiculous as to think to write 
ſtrait in a jumbling coach. | Norris, 


Ma'G1cal. adj. [from magick.] Acting, or performed by 


Shakefp, 


ſecret and inviſible powers, either of nature, cr the agency 


of ſpirits. | 
I'll humbly ſignify what, in his name, | 
That magical word of war, we have effected. Shakeſp. 
They beheld unveiled the magical ſhield of your Arioſto, 
which dazzled the beholders with too much brightneſs ; they 
can no longer hold up their arms. ke. 
By the uſe of à Tooking-glaſs, and certain attire made of 
cambrick, upon her head, ſhe attained to an evil art and ma- 
. gical force in the motion of her eyes. Tatler. 
Ma'cicalLLy. adv. [from magical] According to the 
rites of magick ; by enchantment, | 
In the time of Valens, divers.curious men, by the falling of 
a ring magically prepared, judged that one Theodorus ſhould 
. ſucceed in the empire. | Camden. 
MA'/GICK. =. ,. {ſmagia, Latin.] 1. The art of putting in 


action the power of ſpirits: it was ſuppoſed that both good 


and bad ſpirits were ſubject to magick ; yet magick was 
in general held unlawful; ſorcery; enchantment. 2. 
The ſecret operations of natural powers. 
1+) — She once being looft, _ 8 
The noble ruin of her magich, Antony, 3 | 
Claps on his ſea-wing. Shateſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


What charm, what magich, can. over-rule the 8 all 
iv e EEPEST 6 | ger,. 


o 


; theſe motives. 


' 


. 4 jt 1 ; | (#5 Lay | 5 
(2.) The writers of natural magict attribute much to the 


virtues that come from the parts of living creatures, as E they 
Ac, 


the known power of nature; enchanted ; necromantick. 
2. Done or produced by magick. like 
(.) Upon the corner of the moon 
- There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground: | 
And that diſtill'd by magich lights 
ball raiſe ſuch artificial ſprighta, 


Dr den. 
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As by the ſtrength of, their illuſion n 
n ha on to his confuhon, _ Shakeſpeare's Macs, 
Like caſtles built by mazichart in air, „ 
That vaniſh at approach, ſuch thoughts appear. Granwille. 

2.) And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and fhake 

Till all thy magie ſtructures rear'd fo high, 

Were ſhatter'd into heaps. £54 Milton. 
ſ. [magicus, Latin.) One ſkilled in ma- 
gick ; an enchanter; a necromancer. N 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, | 

To ſtop devoted charitable deeds. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
An old magician, that did keep 0 
Th' Heſperian fruit, and made the dragon ſleep; 
Her potent charms do troubled ſouls relieve, 
And, where ſhe liſts, makes calmeſt fouls to grieve. Waller. 
There are millions of truths that a man is not concerned to 
know; as, whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician or a 
magician. 7 1 Locke. 
MaclisTE'RIAL. adj. [from magi/ter, Latin.) 1. Such as 
ſuits a maſter. 2. Lofty ; arrogant ; proud; infolent ; 


| 


' deſpotick. 3: Chemically prepared, after the manner of 


Cl 


a magiſtery. | 
(1.) Such a government is paternal, not mag iſterial. 
| King Charles, 
He bids him attend as if he had the rod over him; and uſes 
a maziſterial authority while he inſtructs him. Dryden. 
(2.) We are not magifterial in opinions, nor, dictator like, 
obtrude our notions on any man. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Pretences go a great way with men that take fair words, 
and magier lal looks, for current payment. L*Eftrange. 
Thoſe men are but trepanned who are called to govern, be- 
ing inveſted with authority, but bereaved of power ; which is 
nothing elſe but to mock and betray them into a ſplendid and 
magiſterial way of being ridiculous, = South, 
(.) Of corals are chiefly prepared the powder ground upon 
a marble, and the magi/teria! ſalt, to good purpole in ſome fe- 
vers: the tincture is no more than a ſolution of the magifterial 
ſalt. Grew's Maſa um. 


RS MacisTErIAaLLY. adv. [from magifterial.] Arrogantly; 


with an air of authority. 


magiſterially. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Over their pots and pipes, they claim and engroſs all wholly 

to themſelves, magiſierially cenſuring the wiſdom of all anti- 
quity, ſcoffing at all piety, and new modelling the world. 


MacisTE'RIALNESS. #. /. [from nagiſterial.] Haugh- 
tineſs ; airs of a maſter. 1 LAND 
Peremptorineſs is of two forts 3 the one a magiflerialneſs in 
matters of opinion, the other a poſitiveneſs in relating matters 

of fact: in the one we impoſe upon mens underſtandings, in 
the other on their faith. Government of the Tongue. 
Ma'G1STERY, A. /. [magiflerium, Latin.] Magiſtery is a 
term made uſe of by chemiſts to ſignify ſometimes a very 
fine powder, made by ſolution ar precipitation; as of 
biſmuth, lead, &c. and ſometimes reſins and reſinous 
ſubſtances ; as thoſe of jalap, ſcamony, &c. but the moſt 


genuine acceptation is to expreſs that preparation of any 


tion of ſomewhat, changed into a body of quite another 
kind; as when iron or copper is turned into cryſtals: of 
Mars or Venus. e een | E Quincy. 


: ' 


the extremity of cold ; whereby the aqueous parts will freeze, 
but the ſpirit be uncongealed in the centre. Brown, 


The magiflery of vegetables eonſiſts but of the more ſoluble 
Ma'cris Tracy. n. f. [magiftratus, Latin.] | Office or dig- 
HAI GO IS So Big 43% 15 ETDRIO 3 


— 


9 © 


} 


A downright advice may be miſtaken, as if it were ſpoken 


body, wherein the whole, or moſt part, is, by the addi- 


Paracelſus extracteth the magiffery of wine, expoſing it unto” 


n 4 : : * 
1 
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\ | Duelling is not only an uſurpation of the divifle pretogative, . © 


| but it is an inſult upon magi/iracy and good government. 


Ma'cisTRALLY, adv, [magiſtralis, low Latin.] Deſpo- 
| tically ; authoriratively ; magitterially. TORT 
What a preſumption is this for one, who will not allow li- 
berty to others, to aſſume to himſelf ſuch a licenſe to controul 
ſo magiſt rally. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 


- MA'GISTRATE. . , [magiſiratus, Latin,] A man pub- 


lickly inveſted with authority; a governour 3 an executor 
of the laws. 1 | | 
— They chuſe their magi/trate ! | 
And ſuch a one as he, wha puts his ſhall, 

His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench, 4 
Than ever frown'd in Greece. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
I treat here of thoſe legal puniſhments which magri/irates in- 
flict upon their diſobedient ſubjects. Decay of Piety. 
Macna'tity. n. /. [magnalia, OR A great thing; 
ſomething above the common rate. Not uſe, 4317 1 
Too greedy of magnalities, we make but favourable experi- 
ments concerning welcome truths. Brown. 
Macnanimirty. z. . [magnanimite, French; magnani- 
ws Latin.) Greatneſs of mind; bravery ; elevation of 

ou]. Nel | 

With deadly hue, an armed carſe did lye, 5 
In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimity. Spenſer. 
Let but the acts of the ancient Jews be but indifferently 
weighed, from whoſe magnanimity, in cauſes of moſt extreme 
hazard, 'thoſe ſtrange and unwonted reſolutions have grown, 
which, for' all circumſtances, no people under the roof of 


heaven did eyer hitherto match. Hooker. 
They had enough reveng'd, having reduc'd 7 
Their foe to miſery beneath their fears, 
The reſt was magnanimity to remit, | 15 
If ſome convenient ranſom was propos d. Milton's Agoniſt. 


Exploding many things under the name of trifles, is a = 
falſe. proof either of wiſdom or magnanimity, and a great chec 
to virtuous actions with regard to fame, SSt. 

Macna'nimous. adj. [magnanimus, Latin.] Great of 

mind; elevated in ſentiment ; brave. 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 


Far more magnanimous, than to aſſume. Milton. 
— In ſtrength | | 

All mortals I excell'd, and great in hopes, 

With youthful courage and magna ni mous thoughts 

Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. Milton. 


Magnanimous induſtry is a reſolved aſſiduity and care, an- 


ſwerable to any weighty work. Grew's Coſmol. 
 MacnA'nimousLy. adv. [from magnanimous.] Bravely ; 
with greatneſs of mind. | 1 0 Ro | 


A complete and generous education fits a man to perform 


juſtly, ſkilfully, and magnanimouſly,. all the offices of peace 


and war. Hs Milton an Education. 
MAGNET. . /. [ſmagnes, Latin.] The loadſtone; the 
- - ſtone that attracts iron: tr es 
Two magnets, heav'n and earth, allure to bliſs, 

The larger loadſtone that, the nearer this 

It may be reaſonable to aſk, Whether obeying the magnet be 
eſſential to iron? N Locle. 
MackETTIcAL. W adi. [from magnet] 1. Relating to the 
Macne'TICK. 5 magnet. 2, Having powers corref- 
pondent to thoſe of the magnet. 3. Attractive; having 
the power to draw things diſtant. 4. Magnetick is once 
uſed by Milton for magnet. 528 | by 
(1.) Review this whole magnelict ſcheme. 


teen times rarer, than gold; and gold is fo rare as very readily, 
and without the leaft oppoſition, to tranſmit the mag netich ef- 


fluvia, and eaſily to admit quickfilver into its 23 and to let 
| ewton's Optics. . 


water paſs: through it. 
(.̃84].) The magnet acts upon iron through all denſe bodies 
not magnetici, nor red hot, without any (diminution of its 
Virtus; as through gold, ſilver, lead, glaſs, water. Newton's Op. 


Dryden. 


Blackmore. 
Water is nineteen times lighter, and by conſequence pine- | 
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* n moon is nagnetfical of heat, as the ſun is of cold 
and moiſture. 1 : 
* _ » _, She ſhonld all parts to reunion. bow; 
She, that had all magnetich forte alone, Ds ark 
To draw and faſten hupdred parts in one. Dionne. 
Tney, as they move tow'rds his all-chearing lamp, 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are turn d 
By his magnetich beam. ' | 
(4.) Draw out with credulovs deſire, and lead 
At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, 
As the magneitch hardelt iron draws. 


Ma'cxtTISM. u. , {from mag net.] 
londſtone. 2. Power of attraction. 

(1. Many other magvetiſmt, and the like attractions through 

all the creatures of nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

(2.) By the magnetiſm of intereſt our affections are irreſiſt- 

ably attracted. , __ Glanwille's Scetfis. 


| Worthy to be ex- 


Milton's Par. Reg. 
1. Power of the 


Macniri'asre. adf. from mugnify ] 
tolled or praiſed. Unuſual, | 
Number, though wonderful in itfelf, and ſufficiently magni- 
fable from its demonſtrable affection, hath yet received adjec- 
tions from the multiplying conceits of men, Brown. 


Macni'rical.y adj, [magnificus, Latin.] Iluſtrious; 
Macnn'rick. grand; great; noble. Proper, but 


little uſed. _ | 
The heuſe that is to be huilded for the Lord muſt be exceed- 
ing magnifical, of fame and glory throughout all countries. 
| | 1 Chron. xxii. 5. 
'Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow'rs ! 
If theſe magnifick titles yet remain, 5 
Not merely titular. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
O parent! theſe are thy magnifick deeds ; ; 
Thy trophies ! | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Macni'ricence. . , [magnificentia, Latin.]  Gran- 
deur of appearance; ſplendour. . | 
— — his deſert ſeil 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems, and gold, 


Nor want we ſkill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Magnificence. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


— Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch mag niſicence 
Equall'd in all their glories to inſhrine 
Belus or Serapis, their gods; or ſeat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Aſſyria ſtrove 
In wealth and luxury. Milton 
One may obſerve more ſplendour and mag niſicence in parti- 
cular perſons houſes in Genoa, than in thoſe that belong to the 
publick. 5 
Macni'ricenT. adj. [magnificus, Latin.) 1. Grand in 
appearance; ſplendid ; pompous. 2. Fond of ſplendour ; 
ſetting greatneſs to ſhow. _ | 


(1.) Man he made, and for him built T 
Magnificent this world. 5 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
It is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univerſe, that 
the ſpecies of creatures ſhould, by gentle degrees, aſcend up- 
ward from us toward his perfection, as we ſee they i 
deſcend from us 8 ; Locke. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. Addiſon. 
(2.) If he were magnificent, he ſpent with an aſpiring intent: 
if he ſpared, he 2 with an aſpiring intent. F 1 Sidney. 
Macn1'ricenTLy. edv. [from magnificent.] Pompouſly ; 
ſplendidly. re | 1 | 


— 


Beauty a monarch is, wt: 
Which kingly power magnificently proves, | 
By crouds of ſlaves and peopled empire's loves. Dryden. 
We can never conceive too highly of God; ſo neither too 

maguificently of nature, his handy- work.  Grew's 

MA'GNIFICO. n. .. [Italian.] A grandee of Venice. 

The duke himſelf, and the ficoes 

Df greateſt port, have all proceeded with him. 

Ma"Gniriex. 2. . [from magnify.] 1. One that praiſes; 


& ca 
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Bacon; Natural Hiflory. 


Miton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Paradiſe Loft. - 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Coſmot. - 


op Ma'GyDaRe. 1. J. 
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an encomiaſt; an extoller. 2. A glaſs that encreaſet thy 
r 7. 
(..) The primitive maghifers of this ſtar were the Egyp. 


tians, who notwithſtanding chiefly regarded it in relation 9 
Brown's Vulgar Errcay, 


their river Nilus. | | | 
To MA'GNIFY. v. a. [magnifice, Latin]! 1. To mak; 
great; to exaggerate 3. to amplify; to.extol, 2. To ex. iſ 
alt; to elevate ; to raiſe in eſtimation, 3. To raife n 
pride or pretenſion. 4. Jo encreaſe the bulk of any ob. 
ject to the eye. 5 A cant word for to have effed. F 
(1.) The ambaſſador, making his oration, did fo magriß 
the king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacay, 
(2.) Greater now in thy return, 5 
Than from the giant- angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magniſy d, but to create 
Is greater than created to deſtroy. Milton's Paradiſe Li, 
(3.) He ſhall exalt and magnify hinuelt above every jou "on 
| | . v | anc, 
If ye will magnify yourſelves againſt me, know now that 
God hath overthrown me. Job, xix. ;, aa 
He ſhall magnify himſelf in his heart, Dan. viii. :;, = 
(4.) How theſe red globules would appear, if glaſſes coud WM 
be found that could magnify them a thouſand times more, is un. 
certain. | _ Locke, __ 
By true reflection I would ſee my face? = 
Why brings the fool a magnifying glaſs? Granville 'S 
The greateſt nagnih ing glaſſes in the world are a man's eyes, a 
when they look upon 5 own perſon. Poje, R_ 
As things ſeem large which we through miſts deſcry, = 
Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify, Pope's Eſſay on Critici/in, nl 
(5.) My governeſs aſſured my father I had wanted for no- 
thing; that I was almoſt eaten up with the green-licknels : but 
this magnifyed” but little with my father. + Sfedtatir, 
MA“GNITUD E. . ,. [magnitudo, Latin.] 1. Greatneſs; 
grandeur. 2. Comparative bulk. | 
(1.) He with plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeſtial vigour arm'd, B24. 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milt. Agoniſt, 
(2.) This tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, touching 
the trunk or ſtem ; it is hard to find any one bigger than the reſt, 
8 | | Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Warld, 
Never repofe ſo much upon any man's fingle counſel, fide- 
lity and diſcretion, in managing affairs of the firſt magnituie, 
that is, matters of religion and juſtice, as to create in yourſelf, 
or others, a diffidence of your own judgment. King Charles. 
When I behold this goodly frame, this world, 
Of heav'n and earth conſiſting; and compute 
Their magnitudes ; this earth a ſpot, a grain, 
An atom, with the firmament compar'd. 
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Convince the world that you're devout and true; | 4M 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be . | E:- 


A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden's Juvenal. ü 
Conceive theſe particles of bodies to be ſo diſpoſed amongſt 
themſelves, that the intervals of empty ſpaces between them 
may be equal in magnitude to them all; and that theſe particles 
may be compoſed of other particles much ſmaller, which have 
as much empty ſpace between them as equals all the magi- 
' ' #udes of theſe ſmaller particles. 15 Newton's Opticks. 
MAI. n. /. [from pie, pica, Latin, and mag, conttact- 
ed from Margaret, as phil is uſed to a ſparrow, and pull 
to a parrot.) A bird ſometimes taught to talk. © 
Augurs, that underſtood relations, have . 
By magftes and by choughs, and rooks brought forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. - Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
Dii.iſſimulation is expreſſed by a lady wearing a vizard of two 
faces, in her right-hand a magfie, which Spenſer deſcribed 


looking through a latticde. Peienacbam on Drawings 

1 Fes have I "ag in black and white A 

: prating thing, a magpie height, 5 
Majeſtically alk J 3 Es 4132, ys 


A faately, worthleſs animal, . 
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That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk, : 


+444 ate nne 2 
[magudaris, Lat.] An herb. 4 


vill, To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 
„ (3:) If ſhe bear a maid child. 3 Lev. xii. 5. 
fe, Maip. . / ſraia vel ſquatina minor,] A ſpecies of ſcate 
* Mp EN. a. 1. Conſiſting of virgins. 2. Freſh ; new; 
bn unuſed; unpolluted. DF IN TRY 

tor, (1.) Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd 

iſ; O'er Mznalus, amid the maiden throng » | 

5 More favor'd once. | Addiſon's Ovid. 


Ma 
plant is a native of the ſouthern parts of France and in 
the Mediterranean, where it grows on rocks, and old 
ruins, from whence it is brought for medicinal uſe. 


head a garland of bents, king's-cup, and maidenbair. 


Mx1DENHODE. 
MAiDpENRHOO SPD. 
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MADE 1. An unmarried woman; a virgin. 2. A 
woman ſervant... 3. Female. 1 
(x.) our wives, your daughters 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 11 
The ciſtern of my luſt. hate. Macbeth. - 
This is a man old, wrinkl'd, faded, wither dd 
And not a Maiden, as thou fay't heis  Shakeſp. 
. ee, OO 
By 2 nice direction of a maiden's eyes. * . Sbaleſp. 
She employed the reſidue of her life in repairing of highways, - 
building of bridges, and endowing of maidens, Carew, 


Your dehided wife had been a maid; 
Down on the bridal bed a maid ſhe lay, 


A maid ſhe roſe at the G the day.  Dryden's Juv. 


Let me die, ſhe ſaid, | 3 
Rather than loſe the ſpotleſs name of mat. Dryden. 
© (2.) My maid Neriſſa, and myſelf, mean time, + 
Will live as maids and widows. , Shakeſp. 


Old Tancred viſited his daughter's bow'r ; 

Her cheek, for ſuch his cuſtom was, he kiſs'd, 

Then bleſs d her kneeling, and her maids diſmils'd. Dryden. 
Her cloſet and the gods ſhare all her time, 

Except when, only by ſome maids attended, 


She ſeeks ſome ſhady ſolitary grove. Rowe. 


A thouſand wardens ply the purple loom, 


(2.) He fleſhed his maiden fword, -  Shakeſp. 
When I am dead, ftrew me o'er © + f 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaſte wife to my grave. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
By this mai den bloſſom in my hand 
I ſcorn thee and thy faſhion, | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
'IDENHAIR. . ſ. [maiden and hair; adiantum.] This 


June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs green, upon his 


Peacham. 


eee n. /. [from naiden] 1. Virginity ; vir- 


(.) And, for the modeſt lore of maidenbood, 
Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
Oh whither ſhall I fly; what ſacred wood 3 
Shall hide me from the tyrant? or what den? Fairfax. 
She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret mewes, 
And in broad fields/preſery'd her maidenhead. Fairfax. 
Example, that ſo terrible ſhews' in the wreck of maidenbood, 


cannot for all that diſſuade ſucceſſion, hut that they are limed 
with the twigs that threaten them. Shakeſp. 


Maidenhood ſhe loves, and will be ſwift 
To aid a virgin. | . 
(.) The devil and miſchance look big 
Upon the aidenbead of our affairs. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Some who attended with much expedctatien, at their firſt ap- 


. Milo, 


pearing have ſtained the maidenhead of their credit with ſome 
negligent performancgtde. Motion. 


Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs no joys maidenhead, 
Then ſpouſal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. Craſbaw. 


Mx'ivexnLIE. n. J. [/appage.] An herb. Ainſuw. 
M“iIbZ Tx. adj. [maiden and like.] Like a maid ; gen- 
tle, modeſt, timorous, decent. r 
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ginal purity ; freedom from contami- 
nation. 2. Newneſs ; freſhneſs; un- 
contaminated ſtate. This is now become a low word. | 


"Haba i not maidenly ; 
Our ſex as well as I, may chide you for it. | Shakeſp. 


+++, You-wirtuous-afs, and baſhful tool ; muſt you be bluſhing ? 
what a maidenly man at arms are you become? Sbateſp. 


Ma'tpnooD. . /. [from maid.] Virginity. ' 


By maidbood, honour, and every thing n 
9 N love R hakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


dance, fo called from a buffoon drefſed like a man, who 
by plays , TN PR, 
ſet. of morrice-dancers danced a maidmarian with - _ 

N | | — 


and pipe. | 
virgin, 


Ma'tDesLe. adj. [maid and pate.] Pale like a ſick 
Change the complection of her maidpale peace 
To ſearlet indignation; 7 75507 99 ene  Shakeſp. 
Maipse'rvant. 2. , A female ſervant. 
It is perfectly right what you ſay of the indifference in com- 
mon friends, whether we are fick or well z the very maidſer- 


1 +* 


. vants in a family have the ſame notion. Kot. 


Maje'sTicaL. adj. [from majeſty.) 1. Auguſt; hay- 
Maje'sTicx. | ing dignity ; grand; imperial ; regal; 


great of appearance. 2. Stately; pompous; ſplendid. 


3. Sublime ; elevated ; lofty. 
(1,) — They made a doubt 
Preſence majeſtical would put him out: | 
For, quoth the king, an angel ſhalt thou ſee, — 
Yet fear not thou, Vat ſpeak audaciouſly. Shakeſp. 
Get the ſtart of the majeſlick world, 


We do it wrong, being ſo majeſiical, 


To offer it the ſhew of violence, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


- In his face | | 
Sate meekneſs, heighten'd with majefiick grace, Denham. 
A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, r 
Embroider'd ſandals glitter'd as he trod, | 
And forth he mov'd, majeftick as a god. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(2.) It was no mean thing which he purpoſed ; to perform a 
work ſo majeflical and ſtately was no ſmall charge. Hooker. 


(.) Which paſſage doth not only argue an infinite abun- 


dance, both of artizans and materials, but likewiſe of magnifi- 
cent and majeſtical defires in every common perſon, Wotton. 

The leaſt portions muſt be of the epick kind; all muſt be 
grave, maje/tieatl, and ſublime. _ 


Majz'sTICALLY. adv. [from majeſtical.] With dignity 5 . 


with grandeur. 
From Italy a wand'ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day 
Northward the bends, majeftically bright, 
And here ſhe fixes her imperial light. Ceran ville. 
2 * I ſeen in black 24 3 4 
rattling thing, a magpie height, 
| Maiefticelh ſtalk ; 
A ſtately, worthleſs animal, | | 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 


All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift, 


MA'JESTY. 1. J [majeflas, Latin. rt. Dignity ; gran- 
deur ; greatneſs of appearance; an appearance awful and 


| ſolemn. 2. Power; ſovereignty. 3. Dignity ; eleva- 
tion of manner. 4. The title of kings and queens, | 
1.) The voice of the Lord is full of majefly. Pſal. xxix. 4. 
he Lord reigaeth ; he incjothed with majefly. Pſal. xciii. 
mi | 


Thick clouds and dark, doth Heay'n's all-ruling fire 
Chuſe to reſide, his glory unobſcur'd, n | 
And with the majeſy of darkneſs round „ 
Covers his throne, LEES Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Great, without pride, in ſober majefty. Pope, 


To the only wiſe God be glory and majeſty. ude, 25. 

He gave Nebuchadnezzar 8 7 Dix 18. 

6843.) The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs d, 
„n 


And bear the palm alone.  Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


(2.) Thine, O Lord, is the power and majefly. 
1 Chron. xxix. 


ban. 


* 


Mt DMARIAV. 7 [puer ludius, Latin.] A kind of 
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N The majeſty of heaven. | | 8 | 
7 [maille, French; maglia, Italian; from mail- 


To MAIL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
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N ++ L n RY. a ry > 
{ ,, 1 erave.no more than what your highnels offer'd, © | 
Nor will you tender les. © *Shakeſp. King Lear. 


*.' **Thavea garden opens to the e, 2 
From whence I can bra majeſty convey | . 


_ To ſome nigh friend. | 5 1 Waller. 


We He, Who had been always believed a creature ol the queen, 
viſited her majeſiy but once in ſix weeks. Clarendon. 
| — I walk in awful ſtate above Ao)" e 

4 yo Dryden. 


Mail, | | 
le, the meſh of a net, Skinner.] 1. A coat of ſteel net- 
work worn for defence. 2. Any armour. © 3. A, poſtman's 
bundle; a bag. [ nale, mallete, French. 
(..) Being adviſed to wear a privy coat, the duke gave this 
anſwer, That againſt any popular fury, a ſhirt of mail would 
be but a filly e | 73s Wotton. 


* 


90 We derte lobſter of his ſcarlet mail. Gay. 
Some ſhirts of nail, ſome coats of plate put n, 
Some dond a curace, ſome a corſlet bright. Fairfax. 


Some wore coat-armour, imitating ſcale, 
And next their ſkin were ſtubborn ſhirts of mart; 
Some wore a breaſt-plate. Dryden Knight's Tale. 
1. To arm defſenſive- 


ly; to cover, as with armour. 2. To bundle in a wrap- 


er. £1 : 
8 (1.) The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar ſit 
Up-to the ears in blood, ©. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(2.) I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, abe Fo of this land ; 
Methinks I ſhould not thus be led along, 
Mail'd up in ſhame, with papers on my back. Shakeſþ. 
To MAIM. v. a. [maitan, Gothick, to cut off; mehaig- 
ner, to maim, old French; mebaina, Armorick ; man- 
cus, Latin.] To deprive of any neceſſary part; to crip- 
ple by loſs of a limb: originally written from the French 


mayhem. | 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 


You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops. 
The multitude wondered when they ſaw the dumb to ſpeak, 


the maimed to be whole, and the lame to walk; and they glo- 


rified God, | | Matth. xv. 31. 

Main. n. , [from the verb.] 1. Privation of ſome eſſen- 

tial part ; lameneſs, produced by a wound or amputation. 
.2. Injury; miſchief. 3. Effential defect. | 

(.) Surely there is more cauſe to fear, leſt the want there- 

of be a maim, than the uſe of a blemiſh. 1 Hooker, 

Humphry, duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears fo ſhrewd a maim ; two pulls at once; 

A lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopt off? 

2.) — Not fo deep a maim, 

As to be caſt forth in the common aur, 


Have I deſerved. | | Shakeſp. Richard IT. 
(3.) A noble author eſteems it to be a aim in hiſtory, that 


the acts of parliament ſhould not be recited. Hayward. 
Main. adj. [magne, old French; magnus, . Latin.] 1, 
Principal; chief; leading. 2. Mighty ; huge ; over- 
powering ; vaſt. - 
4. Important ; forcible. 5 ak. 
(..) In every grand or ain publick duty which God re- 
uireth of his church, there is, beſides that matter and form 
wherein the eſſence thereof conſiſteth, a certain outward faſhion, 
whereby the ſame is in decent manner adminiſtered. Hooker, 
There is a-hiſtory in all mens lives, | 
Figuring the nature of the time deceaſed ; 
The which obſerv'd a man may propheſy, | 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things | 
As yet not come to life. HSyhaleſp. Henry IV. 
He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, | . 
Quite from the Main opinion he had once 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 


Fhaleſp. 


There aroſe three notorious and main rebellions, which drew 


Dlewies on Ireland. 


ſeveral armies out of England. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


3. Groſs; containing the chief part, 


eee dber ee, (114 
Which now divided into four main ſtreams, | 5 


ERuns diverſe, n Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
I ſhould be much for open war, O peers, © 


+ þ 


If what was urg d 3 1 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, . 
Did not diſſuade me moſt. Miſton' Paradiſe Loft, 


All creatures look to the main chance, that is, food and pro. 
pagation. e „„ - © & Sfvunge. 
Qaur mar intereſt is to be as-happy,as we can, and as long as 
P ß ß. 
Nor tell me in a dying father's tone 
Be careful {till of the main chance, my fonz _ 
Put out the principal in truſty hands; Sers 
Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden's Per. 
Whilſt they have buffed themſelves in various learning, they 
have been wanting in the one main thing. 1 Rater, 
Nor is it only in the main deſign, but they have followed 
e / SO YO TD PO. 
(2.) ——— Think, you queſtion with a Jew, 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual height. 
_— Seeſt thou what rage 
Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyſs, Pete po an 
Wide interrupt, can hold ? | 
(3. —— We ourſelf will follow | 
In the ain battle, which on either fide PEE 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe, Shakeſp, 
All abreaſt 3 
Charg' d our main battle's front. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
(4-) This young prince, with a train of young noblemen and 
gentlemen, but not with any main army, came over to take 
poſſeſſion of his new patrimony. | Davies on Ireland, 
That, which thou aright | 
'* Believ'ſt fo main to our ſucceſs, I bring. Milton, 
Main. ». /. 1. The groſs; the bulk; the greater part. 
2. The fum; the whole ; the general. 3. The ocean; 
the great ſea, as diſtinguiſhed. from bays or rivers. 4. 
Violence; force. 5. [From manus, Latin.] A hand at 


dice. 6. The continent. 7. A hamper. Ainſw. 
(1.) The main of them may be reduced to language, and 
an improvement in wiſdom, by ſeeing men. Locke, 
(2.) They allowed the Liturgy and government of the 
church of England as to the ai. King Charles, 
Theſe notions. concerning . coinage have, for the main, been 
put into writing above twelve months. Locke, 
3.) A lubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the ain of waters. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice, 
— — Where's the king? 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea; 
Or ſwell the curled waters bove the main, N 
That things might change. Sbhaleſp. King Lear, 
He fell, and ſtruggling in the main, 7 
Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain. Dryden. 
Say, why ſhould the collected main 
Itſelf within itſelf contain ? . 
Why to its caverns'fhould it ſometimes creep, 
And with delighted ſilence ſleep | 
On the lov'd boſom of its parent deep? 
(4. — He gan advance 
With huge force, and importable main, 
And towards him with dreadful fury prance. 
— With might and main 
He haſted to get up again. 
With might and main they chac'd the murd' rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. 3 


s 
1 


Shateſþ, 


Milton, 


Prior. 


5 — — Were it good. 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates WY > 
All at one caſt; to ſet fo rich a main WW 
In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour. HSaleſb. 

To paſs our tedious hours away, „ 
We throw a merry main. Earl Dorſet's Song. 


Sbenſer. | 
0 Hudibras. 
on. 
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And lucky mans m le wiſe? 
SF . a -umbled words, if fortune throw them, 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. 
(.) In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded 
of Spain. „ Bacon t War with Spain. 
Mix LAND. 1. % main and land.] Continent, Spenſer 
and Dryden ſeem to accent this word differently. | 
Ne was it Iſland then, 
But was all deſolate, and of ſome thought, 
Buy ſea to have been from the Celtick mainland brought. Sp. 
Thoſe whom Tyber's holy foreſts hide, | 
Or Circe's hills from the mainland divide. ens An. 
Mix LV. adv. [from main.] 1. Chiefly ; principally. 
2. Greatly ; hugely. . | 


5 Prior. 


(1. ) | — — A brutiſh vice, ; 
Inductive r to the fin of Eve. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They are mainly reducible to three. | More. 


The metallick matter now found in the perpendicular inter- 
vals of the ſtrata, was originally lodged in the bodies of thoſe 
ſtrata, being interſperſed amongſt the matter, whereof the ſaid 

| ſtrata mainly conſiſt. Woodaward's Nat. Hiſt. 

(2.) It was obſerved by one, that himſelf came hardly to a 
little riches, and very eaſily to great riches; for when a man's 
ſtock is come to that, that he can expect the prime of markets, 

and overcome thoſe bargains, which, for their greatneſs, are 
few mens money, and be partner in the induſtries of younger 
men, he cannot but 3 mainly. Bacon. 
Ma'inmasT; . ſi {main and maſt.] The chief or middle 
maſt. ; IE YI | 
— One dire ſhot, 

Cloſe by the board the prince's mainmaſt bore. Dryden. 

A Dutchman,. upon breaking his leg by a fall from a main- 

maſt, told the ſtanders-by, it was a mercy it was not his neck. 

RED | | Spectator. 

MALIxTYERNARBLE. adj, Bailable; that may be admitted 
to give ſurety. | | 
MAIN ERF OR. . . Surety ; bail. 

He enforced the ear! himſelf to fly, till twenty-ſix noblemen 
became mainpernors for his appearance at a certain day; but he 
making default, the uttermoſt advantage was taken againſt his 
ſureties. * Davies on Ireland. 

Ma'inyrxist. n. , [main and pris, French.] Delivery 
into the cuſtody of a friend, upon ſecurity given for ap- 
pearance ; bail. | | 

Sir William Bermingham was executed for treaſon, though 


the earl of Deſmond was left to mainprize. Davies. 
Give its poor entertainer quarter; 
And, by diſcharge or maimprize, grant 
Hudibras. 


Deliv'ry from this baſe reſtraint. 
To Ma'inexise. v. 3. To bail. | 
Ma'tnSAlL. n. , [main and ſail.] The fail of the main- 
maſt, 5 
They committed themſelves unto the ſea, and hoiſted up the 
mainſail to the wind, and made toward ſhore. Acts. 
MALN SHEET. . /. [main and ſheet.) The ſheet or fail of 
the mainmaſt. 3825 
Strike, ſtrike the top-ſail; let the mainſbeet fly, 
And furl your ſails. | : 8 
Ma'tnyarp. 2. /. [main and yard.] The yard of the 
mainmaſt. SF 85 
With ſharp hooks they took hold of the tackling which held 
the mamyard to the maſt, then rowing they cut the tackling, 
and brought the mainyard by the board.  Arbuthnot. 
To MAINTA/IN, v. a. [maintenir, French.) 1. To pre- 
ſerve; to keep; not to ſuffew to change. 2. To de- 
fend; to hold out; to make good; nor to reſign. 3. To 
vindicate ; to juſtify ; to ſupport. 4. To continue; to 
keep up; not to ſuffer to ceaſe. 5. To keep up; to 
ſupport the expence of. 6. To ſupport with the conve- 
niencies of life, 7. To preſerve from failure. i 


(x-) The ingredients being preſcribed in their ſubſtance, 


the main 


Dryden. 


* 
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maintain the Mood in a gentle fermentation, reclude rd. 
a A apt 


ons, and mundify it. , eta nie | Harvey. 
02.) This place, theſe pledges of your love, maintain. 


low, but every one as he maintains his poſt. Grew's Coſmol, 
(3-) If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
earl of Glo'ſter, that he is a manifold traitor, ler him appear. 
| | | | Shakeſpeare. 


Theſe poſſeſſions being unlawfully gotten, could not be. 


maintained by the juſt and honourable law of England. Daw. 
Tord Roberts was full of contradiction in his temper, and of 
parts ſo much ſuperior to any in the company, that he could too 


well maintain and juſtify thoſe contradictions. Clarendon, 
PEE Maintain | A 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain. Dryden. 


_ (4+) Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 


him perceived. Sbhateſp. King Lear. 
Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, | 


Beneath a laurel ſhade. Dryden. 
(F.) I ſeek not to wax great by others waining 3 
Suthceth, that I have maintains my eſtate, 7 
And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. Shakeſp. 
What concerns it. you if I wear pearl and gold? I thank my 
good father I am able to maintain it. Shakeſp. 


(6.) It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf by his own 
labour. Hooker. 


If a woman maintain her huſband, ſhe is full of anger and 


much reproach. | | Eceluſ. xxv. 22. 
It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder to be main- 


tained by it. Could it ever yet feed, cloath, or defend its aſ- 


ſertors? | +: South, 
- (7+) Here ten thouſand images remain 
Without confuſion, and their rank maintain. Blackmore. 


To MAIN TA“ IN. v. n. 
ſert as a tenet. | | 1 5 | 
In tragedy and ſatire I maintain againſt ſome” of our modern 


criticks, that this age and the laſt have excelled the ancients. 
- | | Dryden's Juvenal. 


To ſupport by argument; to aſ- 


Main TA'INABLE. adj. [from maintain.] 
tifiable. ö 


Being made lord lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls fore beaten v7 


and ſhaken, and ſcarce maintainable, he defended the place 
againſt the Dauphin. h | Hayward. 
MAIN TEIFAL: n. /. [from maintain.) Supporter; che- 
riſher. 2 £7 + $63 | 
He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a ſpecial main- 
tainer of all learning. | Spenſer's Paſlorals. 


The maintainers and cheriſhers of a regular devotion, a true 
and decent piety. | South's Sermons, 


Ma'inTENANCE. 2. /. [maintenant, French.] 1. Supply 


of the neceſſaries of life; ſuſtenance ; ſuſtentation. , 2. 
defence. 3. Continuance ; ſecu- 


Support; 2 ; 
rity from failure. | 


1.) It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf, whereas in 


living by the churches maintenance, as others did, there had 
been no offence committed. Hooker. 


God aſſigned Adam maintenance of life, and then appointed 
. ; Hooker, 


him a law to obſerve. | 
Thoſe of better fortune not making learning their mainte- 
nance, take degrees with little improvement. Swift, 


(2.) They knew that no man might in reaſon take upon him 
to determine his own right, and according to his own determi- 
nation proceed in maintenance thereof. 

The beginning and cauſe of this ordinance amongſt the Iriſh 
was for the defence and maintenance of their lands in their poſ- 
terity, pit; | Spenſer on Ireland. 

(4.) Whatſoever is ed to the church 
and the maintenance of his ſervice, is granted to God. South. 


METERS n. J. [main and 0p. The top of the main- 
92 joyful news they hear 


44 From their mainiop 
75 Of ſhips, which by 
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God values no man more or leſs, in placing him high or 


Defenſible z juf- & 


. Hooker, 


for God's honour, 
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ir mould bring new ſupplies. Dryden. 
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ple; encloſure with dilation z communication; reflection con- 47. To MARKE over. To transfer. 48. To MAKE out, 
current; and approach to the ſenſory. - Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. To clear; to explain; to clear to one's ſelf. 49. To 
MaJjo'ziry., 5 [from maj or.] 1. The ſtate of being MARE out. To prove; to evince. 50. To Max E ſure 
greater. 2, The roger number. [majorite, French.] of. To conſider as certain. 51. To Maxe ſure of, To. 
| [From majores, Latin.] Anceſtry. 4. Full age; end ecure to one's poſſeſſion, 52. To MAK E up. To get 
of minority.” 5. Firſt rank. Obſolete. 6. The office together. 53. To Make up. To reconcile; to com- 
r Fo N poſe. 54. To MARE up. To repair. 55. To compoſe, 
(1.) It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts as ingredients. 56. To MAKE up. To ſhape. 57. To 
r Coda 88 f . Maxz up. To ſupply ; to make leſs ag 58. To 
* r | compenſate ; to balance. „ To Make up. To ſettle; 

to eſpouſe that cauſe which was moſt agreeable to the publick — 200 E 0: Mans = To accompliſh; to con- 


— Ae 


| 
| 


| 

weal, and by that means hinder a ſedition.. Addi fon. | 5 

| mo in * ſo in ſchools, ; ue clude ; to complete. 61. This is one of the words ſo 
Majority of voices rules, Prior. frequently occurring, and uſed with ſo much latitude, that 


' Decent executions keep the world in awe; for that reaſon its whole extent is not eaſily comprehended, nor are its 


" | N 5 N q 4 133 1 110 4 8 . ; 1 * X * 1 2 BY + n 5 hb 
== Wk . 
WM: Dies could the marntop-malt beſtride; a condition. 10. To form to fettle; to eſtabliſh, 11. 
_ And down the ropes with aQive vigour ſlide,  - . Addiſon, To hold; to keep. 12, Io ſecure from diftreſs'; to eſta. 
2 1 Ma'jorx. adj. [majer, Latin] 1. Greater in number, bliſh in riches or happineſs. 13. To ſuffer ; to incur, 
WENT: 0 ae or extent, 2. Greater in digni ty. 14. To commit. 18. To compel; to force 0 con- 
—_ (...) hey bing. ones no not though they be many, ſaving ſtrain. 16. T6 do: in this ſenſe it is uſed only in inter- 
+... -only when chen are the major part of a general aſſembly, he: _ Togation. 17. To raiſe as profit. from any thing. 18, 
_ eee ae ee in number, maſt. W To reach; to tend to; to artive at ; a kind of ſeu term. 
AAR 1 | The true meridian is a major circle paſſing through the poles 1 . 77 FA mers Sg gain er he N To 
e of the world and the zenith of any place, exactly dividing the exhibit. 22. 10 pay; to give. 23,1% pur ; de Place. 
1 eaſt from the weſt. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 24. To turn to ſome uſe. 25. To incline to; to dil. 
r In common diſcourſe we denominate perſons and things ac- poſe to. 26. To effect as an argument. 27. To repre- 
OW cording to the major part of their character: he is to be called a ſent; to ſhow. 28. To conſtitute. 29. To amount to. 
„ wiſe man who has but few follies. EP Watts's Logick, © 30. To mould; to form. 31. To MAKE away. To 
1:11:08 GI Fall — fame, honour, or Nel effida kill; to deſtroy. 32: To Mare away. To transfer, 
Hitt ial FU 4/4 aac ad ant lies here, Shakeſp. Troil. , exany 33. To Maxs account. To reckon ;. to believe. 34. 
ER Ma'jor. n. . 1. The officer above the captain; the low- 3 | 
14 IN e tows, Maxe account of. To eſteem 3, to regard. 35 To 
19640 Obst ” F * Max free with. To treat without ceremony. 36. To 
RO UL, | olete. 3. The firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm, con- 3 : "if 
nn Nie of F Miro ee Make good. To maintain; to defend; to juſtify. 3). 
4 | ona, Auf ah $ 3 37 To Mak E good. To fulfil; to accompliſh. 38. 7o 
M . ̃ y ̃ at Wag % „ Mak /ight of. To conſider as of no conſequence. 39. 
I [majeur-deme, French,] One who holds occaſionally the To M j T e 
WINE: yoo. of mailer of the bouſe. 7 Mann nary. To fret; 06 parciks of oh  ciitebtule- 
N 43.0 Tune major of our author's argument is to be underſtood WAKE T 771 5 | P heriſh foft 
TR et of the material ingredients of bodies. W abs CNEL UNE of. 0 CET $, 19, ner. 
TM 4 (4. ) Major- general Ravignan returned with the French 42. To Maxt of. What to male of, is, how to under- 
. king's anſwer. | | Tatler, | ſtand. 43. To MAKE of. To produce from; to effect. 
1 414 00 Majo'rxation. . . [from major.] Fnereaſe; enlarge- 44. To MAK E of. To conſider | to account; to eſteem, 
1 ment. | | bs 45. To MAKE of. To cheriſh; to foſter. Not uſed, 
140 There be five ways. of majoration of ſounds : enclaſure fim- 46. To MAKE over. To ſettle in the hands of truſtees. 


the mgority of mankind ought to be hanged every year. attenuaied and fugitive meanings eahly caught and reſtrain- 
| Arbuthnot. ed. The original ſenſe, including either production or for- 


"ern é.) Of evil parents an evil generation, a poſterity not un- | oe 
1115 le 23 dy or 5 Of nd hies ae n O 1 mat ion, may be traced through all the varieties of appli- 
. and deſtructive progeny, rown's Pulgar Errours, ation. 73; 5 | F 
n (4.) During the fancy of Henry the IIId, the barons were (r.) Let us make man in our image. Gen. i. 26. 
* troubled in expelling the French: but this prince was no ſooner The Lord bath made all things for himſelf. Prov. xvi. 4. 
come to his majority, but the barons raiſed. a cruel war againſt | Remember'it thou | 
him. 8 n ——— on Ireland. Thy mating, while the maker gave thee being. Milton. 
n uglas, whole high deeds, . it with a graving tool, after he had mad 
Whole hot incurſions, "and great — in arms, it 12 3 yy 4 8 bs 9 xxxii. 4. 
Holds from all ſoldiers chief majority, | | God hath made of one blood all nations of men. Adi. 
And military title capital. Sbaleſb. Henry IV. We have no other meaſure, fave one of the moon, but are 
Maze, or Indian Wheat. n. ſ. The whole maize plant artificially made out of theſe by compounding or dividing 
has the appearance of a reed. This plant is propagated them. Holder on Time. 
1 in England only as a curicfity, but in America it is the (3.) One of my fellows had the ſpeed of him; | 
14 principal ſupport of the inhabitants, and conſequently pro- Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more * 
bid 's pagated with great care, 8 Miller. Than would make up his meſſage. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Rs 8 | Maize affords a very ſtrong nouriſhment, but more viſcous The heav'n, the air, the earth, and boundleſs ſea, 
Wh i than wheat. | | | © Arbuthnot on Ali ments. Male but one temple for the dei tx. Faller. 
Mp 4 To MARKE. wv. 4. [macan, Saxon; machen, German; ma- A pint of ſalt of tartary expoſed unto a moiſt air, will male 
9 4 | 4 more liquor than the former meaſure will contain, Brown. 


ken, Dutch.] 1. To create. 2. Te form of materials. COTE 2 > 
3. To compoſe : as, parts, materials or ene „ rr 2 2215 ; 
o form by art what is not natural. 5. To produce or And art, with her contending, doth afprre 
effect as the agent. : 6. To produce AS Aa CAUue. 7, To T' excel the natural with made delights. Pjpenſer. 
do; to perform; to practiſe; to uſe in action. 8. To (.) If 1 ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport at me 
cauſe to have any quality. 9. To bring ints any ſtate or then let me be your jeſt, Sbalglp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


— 


oy. 


WADE oe ko R 
7 1 * 5 : 
. a 8 71 ; 7. N 57 Igo $$ % _—_, [4 } ers * 1 ff Ire £ 8 % 
When their hearts were merry, they ſaid, C: for Sampſon, 
A 8 f f 


* h ma make ns ſport. ; Sar | 5 
"Y * pad; Solomon \a' perfect heart to build the palace for 
| | * 


the which I have made proviſion. 


| haſt made thee a name. *. 
* Joſhua made peace, and made a league with them. Foſbua. | 1 
. — 3 r ; v4 1 ra. ©. 1 


Dun. 
Fer Tate, Juvenal. 
(6.) Wealth maketh mavy friends; but the poor is ſeparated 


heard them, 


and made it faſt with iron. 


« Rx&iX. 19. 


udg. xvi. 25. 


® 3 


Thou haſt ſet figns and wonders in the land of Egypt, and | 


Jer. xxxii. 20. 


3 Both combine 
To make their greatneſs by the fall of man. 
Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 
Makes gods of monſters, 


» 
— Ly 


from his neighbour. ' Prov. xix. 4. 


A man's gift maketh room for him, and brin 
great men. re 


th him before 
row. xviii. 16. 


The child taught to believe any occurrence to be a good or 


made upon the ſoundneſs of his underſtanding. 


Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
Gen. xxiv. 46. 
_ Neh. iv. 9. 


Zeph. 


ade of. her. ; 
She made haſte, and let down her pitcher. 


We made ptayer unto our God. 91 
He ſhall make a ſpeedy riddance of all in the land. 


They all began to make excule. 


evil omen, or any day of the week lucky, hath a wide inroad 
Watts. . 


(5.) Though the appear honeſt to me, yet in other places the | 
. enlargeth her mirth ſo far, that there is ſhrewd. conſtruction _ 


Luke, xiv. 18. 


It hath pleaſed them of Macedonia and Achait to make a 


certain contribution for the poor. Kom. xy. 
The Venetians, provoked by the Turks with divers injuries, 


Rom. xv. 26. 


both by ſea and land, reſolved; without delay, to mate war 


likewiſe upon him. 2 Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Such muſick as before was never made, F 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung. Milton. 


All the actions of his life were ripped up and ſurveyed, and 


all malicious gloſſes made upon all he had ſaid, and all he had 


done. | Clarendon. 


Says Carneades, fince neither you nor I loye repetitions, 1 1 


ſhall not now make any of what elſe was urged againſt The- 
miſtius. a e d pak © 5 


The Phcenicians made claim to this man as theirs, and attri- * 


Hale, 


buted to him the invention of letters. | | 
What hope, O Pantheus ! whether can we run! 


_ While merchants make long voyages by fea  _'. 
To get eſtates, he cuts a ſhorter way. Dryden's Fuvenal. 


To what end did Ulyſſes make that journey? Æneas under- 


took it by the commandment of his father's ghoſt. Dryden. 

He that will make a good uſe of any part of his life, muſt 

allow a large portion of it to recreation. Locle. 
Make ſome requeſt, and 1, | 

Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply. Addiſon. 


Were it permitted, he ſhould make the tour of the whole 


ſyſtem of the ſun, 


to the contrary. | 
I will make your cities waſte. 15 Lev. xxvi. 31, 
Her huſband hath utterly made them void on the day he 


When be bad made a convenient room, he 


He made the water wine. 1 Jaohn, iv. 46. 

He was the more inflamed with the deſire of battle with 
I bred 1 up to arms, rais'd you to power, 

Permitted you to fight for this uſurper; 

All to make ſure the vengeance of this day, 


© Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
86.) She may give ſo much credit to her own laws, as to 
male their ſentence weightier than any bare and ee 

* 1 5 00RCY, 


9 it being hardly poſſible. to male ſo much of land, unle! 
_ reckoned at a very low price. 


Numb. xxx. 12 


, 1 T 0 neareſt land, and make the Libyan ſhoars. 
"<4 Wie Did I but 


Waller, to make even all accounts, | Clarendon. © 4 0 
HE. But would forſake the ſhip, and make the ſhoar, 


Which even this day has rund. Dryden Spaniſh Fryar. 


In reſpect of actions within the reach of ſuch a power in him, 
a man ſeems as free as it is poſſible for freedom to matę him. 


(9.) T bare made thee 4 god to Pharaoh. "Exod, vi 
Joſeph made ready lis chariot, and went up to meet Isel. 
R fa ram nghs 45 Py Gen. xlvi. 29+ 


Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? Exod. ii. 


. Ye have troubled me to make me to Rink among the jnha- 


. 
: 
r 


- 


. . To ſome Philiſtian lords, with whom to treat. 
13 ' Locke. 
"Exod. vii. 1. t 

tended afterwards. 1, « 


Bs "Ge „ 1 4 * 144 ** Dru 


© "He ſhould de ade manifeft to ffrael. 


a - 
MS | 
P 
„ * oa 
8 


vant unto all, that I might gain the more. 


the faults which I have made. 


ny days, ſo as we could make little or no way. 
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form of a ſeryant. 4 HM. ii. 7. 
FS John, i. 37. 

Though I be free from all men, yet have I made myſelf ſer- 
1 Cor. ix. 19. 
Job, xvii. 6. 


1 


He hath made me a by- word of the people: 


- Make ye him drunken ; for be magnified himſelf againſt the 


de SH Nie. Ai. 26. 
Joſeph was not willing to, make her a publick 3 Wo 
i, Ot OO TRET ET TELLS Bott” atth.i. 19. 
x 1 nene | : 5 
By the aſſiſtance of this faculty we have all thoſe ideas in our 


underſtandings, which, though; we do not actually contem- 


late, yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and 
be the objects of our * 8 731 © Locke, 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate drunk- 
enneſs by bringi 


ſhewing them what a beaſt he made of himſelf. | 


(10.) Thoſe who are wiſe in courses 
Make friendſhips with the miniſters of ſtate, 71 
Nor ſeek the ruins of a wretched exilee. Raabe. 

(11.) Deep in a cave the ſybil makes abode. Dryden. 


(12.) He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks 


himſelf made in the unchaſte compoſition. - 
—— — This is the night, 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. 
Each element his dread command obeys, 
Who makes or ruins with a ſmile or frown, 
Who as by one he did our nation raiſe, wi 
So now he with another pulls us down. Dryden, 
'(13.) The loſs was private that I maze ; 5 
Twas but myſelf I loſt; I loſt no legions. © Dryden. 
He accuſeth Neptune unjuſtly, who makes ſhipwreck a ſe- 


Shateſp. 


(4% 1 wil neither plead my age nor ſiekneſz in excuſe of 


(15. ] That the foul in a ſleeping man ſhould be this moment 


Boyle. © buſy à thinking, and the next moment in a waking man not re- 


member thoſe thoughts, would need ſome better proof than 
bare aſſertion to make it be believed. | Locke. 
They ſhould, be made to rife at their early hour; but great 


Where make a ſtand ? and what may yet be done? Duden. f care ſhould be taken in waking them, that it be not done haſtily. 


r „ ee NEG. 
(16.) He may aſk this civil queſtion, friend?! 


What doſt thou make a ſhipboard? to what end? Dryden. 


city bailiffs ?  Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
(17.) He's in for a commodity of brown pepper; of which 
he made five marks ready money. - x... . 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them I ſent. 2 Cor, 
If Auletes, a negligent prince, made ſo much, what muſt 
now the Romans make, who govern it ſo wiſely. © Arbuthnot. 
If it is meant of the value of the purchaſe, it was very high; 
1 it was 
Arburbnci. 
(18.) Acoſta recordeth, they that fail in the middle can make 
no land of either ſide. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
55 — Tue nade the port already, 
And laugh ſecurely at the lazy ſtorm. 
10 — They ply their ſflatter d oars 


Somez; what mal., thou here with x whole bretherhood of 


% 


Dryden. 


: Den. 
purpoſe to embark with thee, e 


8 
2 


While gentle zephyrs play in proſp'rous gales; E Gb en 


When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar? Prior. 
(19.) The wind came about, and ſettled in the weſt for ma- 
© Milton, 


Now mark alittle, why Virgil is ſo much concerned to make 


ave. made way 


this marriage, it was to make way for the divorce which he in- 


A 
% ;, 
* 


( 20.) Rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain 5 
e makes his way o'er mountains, and contemnss 
5 torrents, and unforded ſtreams. 


ng a drunken man into their company, and 
Tx Watts, 


S Shakeſp. 


nd unf | Dryden s Virgil: 
one wall which divides China from Tartary, is reckon _ 
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Ten le. 


* 


Wy for rivers through mighty arches. _ _. 


* wy | Luke, xiv. 12. 


the po ak | AE | ** | 
2.) He ſhall male amends for the harm that he hath done. 


+. (23.) You. muſt make a great difference between Hercules's 


* 
1 


ole hundred, miles Jong, running over rocks, and waking 


. 
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G9) How happy each of the fexes would be, if there vm: 
- a e window in the break 
„%) When thou mate/t a dinner, call not thy friends but 


of every one that males or receives love. 


"VR" 5 - © Addiſon's Guardian. 
 ** *(40.) A hundred pound or two to make merry withal » 
u e 4 g "T7 4 183 * ry Shakeſpeare, 
The king went to Latham, to make merry with his mother 
and the earl, nnn. 


neighbour, and after a day thoſe two go to a third; in which 


labours by land, and Jaſon's voyage by ſea for the golden fleece. A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry with his 


een eee e War with Spain. 
: (24.) ———— Whate'er they catch, 

_ Their fury makes an inſtrument of war, Dryaen's neid. 
I. 5.) It is not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy our reaſon, that 
is, to make us rely on the ſtrength of nature, when ſhe is leaſt 
able to relieve us. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(Ĩ 6.) Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the world 
fror them. n 
© 1 You conceive you have no more to do than, having found 
tte principal n a concordance, introduce as much of the 
verſe as will ſerve your turn, though in reality it makes nothing 
for you. 4 ie '2 | Swift. 


-(27.) He is not that gooſe and aſs that Valla would mate 


him. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 


- (28.) Our deſires carry the mind out to abſent-good, accord- 

ing to the neceſſity which we think there is of it, to the-making 
or encreaſe of our happineſs. | Locke. 
i: (29.) Whatſoever they were, it maleib no matter to me: 
God accepteth no man's perſon, Gal. ii. 16. 


(30.) Lye not erect hut hollow, which is in the making of 


the bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is the more 
'wholeſome, | 
£7 Some undeſerved fault 

I'll find about the making of the bed, 


the aſhes vp into balls with a little water. Mortimer. 
(31.) He will not let flip any advantage to make away him 


Whoſe juſt title, ennobled by courage and goodneſs, may one 
Sidney. 


day ſhake the ſeat of a never-ſccure tyranny. | 
Clarence was, by practice of evil perſons about the king his 
brother, called - thence away, and ſoon after, by ſiniſter means, 
- was clean made away. 


He may have a likely gueſs, 


How theſe were they that made away his brother. Shakeſþ. 


Trajan would fay of the vain jealouſy of princes that ſeek 

to make away thofe that aſpire to their ſucceſſion, that there 
was never king that did put to death his ſucceſſor. Bacon. 
My mother I flew at my very birth, and ſince have made 


away two of her brothers, and happily to make way for the 


purpoſes of others againſt myſelf. Hayward. 
Give poets leave to male themſelves away. Roſcommon. 
What multitude of infants have been made away by thoſe 


© who brought them into the world. | Addiſon. 
(32.) — Debtors, * 
When they never mean to pay, 
To ſome friend make all away. x Waller. 


(33+) They made no account but that the navy ſhould be ab- 
| Bacon's War with Spain. 


folutely maſter of the ſeas. 

(35.) The ſame who have made Free awith the greateſt names 
in church and ſtate, and expoſed to the world the private miſ- 
fortunes of families. | 


the place. 


| Boyle. 
I'Il either die, or I'll male good the place. Dryden. 
As for this other argument, that by purſuing one ſingle 


theme they gain an advantage to expreſs, and work up, the 
paſſions, I wiſh any example he could bring from them could 


Dryden on Dramatick Poeſy. 


make it good. 


I will add what the ſame author ſubjoins to male good his 
| © Locke on Education, © 


foregoing remark. 
(37+) This letter doth make good the friar's words. 


Shakeſpeare. * 


(38.) They made ig be of it, and went their ways. - 


is 
$3 ># 


- 


o 
0 


Hooker. 


5 


Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 


ry Shakeſþ. 
They mow fern green, and burning of them to aſhes, male 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


ee Dunciad. 
( 36.) The grand maſter, guarded with a company of moſt 
valiant knights, drove them out again by force, and made good © 
Kunolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, ' 
When he comes to make good his confident undertaking, 
be is fain to ſay things that agree very little with one another. : 


Matth, xxii, 


firſt. 


take away years, or give them. 


the invention of Homer than of Virgil. 


progreſs they encreaſe like ſnowballs, till through their bur. 


thenſome weight they break. Careau's Survey of Cornwall, 
_*(41:) The king hearing of their adventure, ſuddenly falls tg 


take pride in making much of them, extolling them with ink. 


nite praiſes. Sidney, 

| The bird 18 dead | | | 
That we have made fo much on ! Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
It is good diſcretion not to make too much Lf any man at the 
lt re Bacon Eſays, 


The eaſy and the lazy make much of the gout z and yet mat. 


ing much themſel ves too, they take care to carry it preſent y 
to bed, and keep it warm. . 


PITS | Temple, 
(42.) That they ſhonld have knowledge of the languages 


and affairs of thoſe that lie at ſuch a diſtance from them, was a 


thing we could not tell what to mae of. Bacon. 
I paſt the ſummer here at Nimmeguen, without the leaſt re. 
membrance of what had happened to me in the ſpring, till about 
the end of September, and then I began to feel a pain | 
knew not what to make of, in the fame joint of my other foot. 
- | | Templi. 
There is another ſtatue in braſs of Apollo, with a Wer 
inſcription on the pedeſtal, which I know not what to me of. 


: Addijon on Italy. 

_ T defired he would let me fee his book: he did fo, ſmiling: 

I could not make any thing of it. 2 Tatler. 
Upon one ſide were huge pieces of iron, cut into ſtrange fi. 
gures, which we knew not what to make . - Savit, 
(43-) I am aſtoniſhed, that thoſe who have appeared again 
this paper have made ſo very little of it. | Addiſon. 


(44 .) Makes the no more of me than of a flave ? Dryden, 
(45-) Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made cf, by 
the Turkiſn merchants, whoſe lauguage he had learned. 


| | Knolles, 
(46.) Widows, who have tried one lover, 
Truſt none again till th' have made over. Hudibras, 
The wiſe betimes make over their eſtates. 3 
Make Jer thy honour by a deed of truſt, ; 
And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth. Dryden, 


(47.) The ſecond mercy made over to us by the ſecond co- 
venant, is the promiſe of pardon, -. Hammond. 
Age and youth cannot be made over : nothing but time can 

| Collier. 
My waiſt is reduced to the depth of four inches by what! 
have already made over to my neck. Addiſon's Guardian, 
Moor, to whom that patent was made over, was forced to 
leave off coining. T N Soil. 
(48.) Make out the reſt.— I am diſorder'd fo, | | 

I know not farther what to ſay or do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Antiquaries make out the moſt ancient medals from a letter 
with great difficulty to be diſcerned. _ Felton, 
It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to make out the bills of fare 
for ſome ſuppers. 5 Arbuthnoi on Coin. 
(49 .) There is no truth which a man may more evident! 
make out to himſelf, than the exiſtence of a God. Locle. 
Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet what may 
be made out from them by a wary deduction, may be depended 
on as certain and ;ofallible truths. | Locle. 
Men of wit and parts, but of ſhort thoughts and little medi- 
tation, diſtruſt every thing for fiction that is not the dictate of 
ſenſe, or made out immediately to their ſenſes. ', Burnet. 
Me are to vindicate the juſt providence of God in the go- 
vernment of the al ad to endeavour, as well as we can, 
upon an imperfe& 'yiew of things, to make out the beauty and 
harmony of all the ſeeming Fords and irregularities of the 
divine adminiſtration. _ 2 © Tiallotfon's Sermons 
Scaliger hath made out, that the hiſtory of Troy was no —— 

Fo #4 fx 93431 . 
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nale out both my propoſitions are already . T7 Atterbury. | to male up the account. 


ge to make it out, that they will have their full 
x principal and intereſt at fix per cent. 510 11 Swift, 
(o.) They © made as ſure of health and life, as if both of 
them were at their diſpoſal. Fe 
* ”. (51.) But whether marriage bring joy or ſorrow, 
Make ſur? of this day, and hang to-morrow. .,, Deyden. 
(52.) How will the farmer be able to make up his rent at 


quarter- day? | 


7 4 


Ai Anal | Th wth, "3 "Locke. 
( <3.) 1 know when ſeven juſtices could not mate up a quarrel. ,. 


Shakeſp. As be like it. 


( 54.) I fought for a man among them that ſhoule 
the hedge,” and ſtand in the gap before me for the land. | 

(55.) Theſe are the lincaments of flattery, which do toge- 
ther make up a face of moſt extreme deformitx. 


Govern, of the Tongue. 


He is to encounter an enemy made up of wiles and ſtratagems; 
an old ſerpent, a long experienced deceiver. So 
Zeal ſhould be made up of the largeſt meaſures of ſpiritual 
love, deſire, hope, hatred, grief, indignation. : 4 by 
Oh he was all made uf of love and charms ; .. * 
Whatever maid could wiſh, or man admire. _ 


make, up 
Exel. 


South. 5 


' =» Addiſon. 


Harlequin's part is made up of blunders and abſurdities. 


Addiſon. 

Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields of 
corn, make up the moſt delightful little TandiKkip. ' . Aadi ſon. 
Old mould'ring urns, racks, daggers and diſtreſs, 
Make up the frightful horror of the place. - Garth. 


The pa ler 
whigs, and on the other of preſbyterians. , Swift. 
(56.) A catapotium is a medicine ſwallowed ſolid, and moſt 


commonly made up in pills. 


I borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence to my ſub- 


ject, that fo what was wanting in my proof might be made up 


in the example. 1 4 : 
Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage; 
Who nel er conſider, but without a pauſe 1225 
Make up in paſſion what they want in cauſe. Dryden. 
If his romantick diſpoſition tranſport him ſo far as to expect 
little or nothing from this, he might however hope, that the 
principals would make it uh in dignity and reſpect. Swift. 
(58.) If they retrench any the ſmaller particulars in their or- 
dinary expence, it will eaſily make up the half-penny a-day which 


we have now under conſideration. Addi ſon, Spectator. 
Thus wiſely ſhe makes up her time, a. | 
Miſ-ſpent when youth was in its prime. Glanville, 


There muſt needs be another ſtate to make up the inequali- 


ties of this, and to falve all irregular appearances.  Atterbury, 
 (59:): The reaſons/you allege, do more conduce | 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd blood, 
Than to make up a free determination 
Twixt right and wrong. 
—— Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each, | 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, _ 
And leave me but the bran. + 


rties among us are made up on one fide of moderate 


Arbuthnot on Coins, 
(57.) Whatſoever, to make up the doctrine of man's ſalvation, 
is added as in ſupply of the ſcripture's inſufficiency, we m_ it." 


him to ſet over us. ; 


Shaktſp. Troil. and Creffida. 


Shaleſp. Coriolanus.. 


He was to make up his accounts with his lord, and by an RY | 


undiſcoverable cheat he could provide againſt the impending diſ- 


treſs. 


before the full and complete meaſure of things neceſſary be 


made up. | | 4 Hooker. 
Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ? 1 

— I know ſhe is not; for this match made up, 

Her preſence would have interrupted much. . Shakeſp. 


On Wedneſday the | Ig, account is made up and printed, 


and on Thurſday publiſhed. -- 
This life is a ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes away, 

fords no ſolid ſatisfaction but in the conſciouſneſs of Js 

and in the hopes of ano 


\ Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


* 
— 
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Rogers's Sermons. 
(60.) There is doubt how far we are to proceed by collection 


To Mare up for. To compenſate ; to be inſtead. 
Mk E with: :To-concur.-: i} EY Ry SLOT. 8 
1.) Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done this? 


l do beſeech your majeſty make up; 


pratt. ſons in it. | 
* 1 P 


better, we meet not with that which is worſe,” Bac Eſays. 


by his horſe's ſide, 


proper to it, admit not unto your work. 


church itſelf ſufficetng. 


the war a 


To Mk E. Y. n. 1. To tend; to travel; to go any way. 

2. To contribute; to have effect. | 
act as a proof or argument, or "cauſe, 4. To ſhow ; to 
appear; to carry appearance. 5. To Marg away with, 
Io deſtroy ; to kill; to make away. This phraſe is im- 


3. To operate; to 


r 6. To Max fer... To advantage; . 7 


1 4 
3 1 
* 


\ 


4 


E think, that one of them is hEreabouts, '* 7 ©» 
And cannot make aww y. S )baleſp. Othelh. 


Leſt your retirement do amaze your friends.” © + | Shateſp. 
The earl of Lincoln reſolved to male on where the king was, 


to ve him battle, and marched towards Newark. Bacon. 


with about eight per- 
S m A+ =» Bators New Atlantis, 
Warily provide, that while we make forth to that which is 


here made forth to us a ſmall boat, 


A wonderful erroneous obſervation that maleth about, is 
commonly received contrary to experience. Bacon. 
Make on, upon the heads | 
Of men, ſtruck down like piles, to reach the lives 


Of thoſe remain and ſtan. Ben. Jobnſan's Catiline. 


The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry of the ſoldiers mak- 


ing toward land, were eaſily beaten from the ſnore. Muolles. 
When they ſet out from mount Sinai they ae northward 


unto Riſhma g. #4 21 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Some ſpeedy way for paſſage muſt be found; 


Make to the ny by the poſtern gate Dryden. 
His eaſier conqueſt proudly did forego - IE" > 
And maling at him witha'furious bound, Le 7 <1 


From his bent forehead aim'd a double wound. Dryden. 
Too late young Turnus the delufian'found ++ | 
Far on the ſea, ſtill 2akins from the ground. Dryden. 
A. man of a diſturbed brain ſeeing in the ſtreet one of thoſe 
lads that uſed to vex him, ſtepped. into a cutler's ſhop, and 
ſeizing on a naked ſword made after the boy. | 
Seeing a country geagleman trotting before me with a ſpaniel 
made up to him. e Bddifſen. 
makes at us directly, and keeps a king by 
| | Aadiſon. 
A monſtrous boar ruſht forth; his baleful eyes 
Shot glaring fire, and his ſtiff-pointed briſtles 
Roſe high upon his back; at me he made, 1 
Whetting his tuſks. | 


(2.) Whatſoever males nothing to your 


The French king 


ſubject, and is im- 
a a 207 16] ac Du. 

linded he is by the love of himſelf. to believe that the right is 
wrong, and wrong is right, when it mates for his own advan- 


tage. | 41415434: 1 "Swift. 
(3.) Where neither the evidence of any law divine, nor the 


ſtrength of any invincible argument, otherwiſe found out by the 
light of reaſon, nor any notable publick inconvenience dath 


make againſt that which our own laws eccleſiaſtical have inſtitut- 
ed for the ordering of theſe affairs; the very authority of the 
F -Hagher OY 


That which ſhould mate for them muſt prove, that men onght 


not to make laws for church regunent, but only ;kean thats Java 
which in ſcripture they find made. 


k | | BOTH i Hooker. 
It is a Carr to be known, and maketh unta the right of 
Let us follow after the things which make for peace. 


: & +5. 


# 


Rom. 


Perkin Warbeck finding that time and temporizing, which, 
whilſt his practices were covert, made for him, did now, when 


they were diſcovered, rather make againſt him, r&folved to try 


ſome exploit upon England. Bacon, Hen, VII. 


A thing may make to my preſent purpoſ. Ble. 
It mates to this purpoſe, that the li ht-conſerving ſtones in 
— light. Digby. 


Italy mult be ſet in the fun before they x 


What avails it me to acknowledge, that I haye not been able 


8 of | e Art * 
N l 4 , 1 nnn $f ; * 


1 * 1 Oe q 
As * 


1 * 


Locke. 


Smith's Phadra and Hipfolitus. 


Spenſer, 


$ th * * * * 


inſt me. 

4.) Joſhua a all Aae rde they. were beaten [before 
"2; them, and ob, viils 15. 

as if you ha 

And te d Arbuthnot”s N. of Jobn Bull. 

0 5.) The women of Greece were ſeized with an unaccountable 

hf elancholy, which Gipoſed ſeveral of them to make 1 589 auith ! 

© themſelves. 05 : | 
(6.) Compare with indifferency theſe diſparities - of times, 


and wwe (hall. plainly perceive, that they. make For the advantage mer 


of England at this preſent t Bacon's Mur with Stain. 
None deny there is a God, but a W hom. ! it maleth 
* there were no God. 0 . 
n I was aſſur'd, that nothing 5 wap dehgn 
Againſt thee but ſafe cuſtody 0 . TIS 
That made For me, I knew, that 7 bot. | 
Would drayy thee 3 to e ines. ; wag. 
\(7.) Have you got a ſupply of friends to make. DF ay thoſe - 
who are gone. „Su to Po e. 


(8.) Antiquity, cuſtom, and content, in the c ch of God, 
— with that which law doth eſtabliſh, are themſelves moſt -« 
_ ſufficient reaſons to yphold the ſame, . unleſs ſome. notable pub- 
lick inconvenience enforce the contrary. Hooker, 
Max E. 1. % {from the verb.] Form; ſtructute; nature. 
Thoſe mercurial ſpirits, which were only lent the earth to 
ſhew men their folly in admiring it, poſſeſs delights of a nobler 
male and nature, which antedate immortality. Glanwille., 
Upon the deceaſe of a lion the beaſts met to chuſe a king: 
ſeveral put up, but one was not of make for a E. another 
wanted brains or EA firange. 
Is our perfection of fo frail a tale; 
As ev'ry plot can undermine and ſhake, Dryden.” 
Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of Portſgken of 
* feeble a make, as not to bear carriage to the Royal Exchange. 
a Addi ſonę Freebolder. 
11 may bewith . ſouls as with Wen which exceed 
the due proportion of parts, and, like old heroes of that 
make, commit ſomething near extravagance. Pope. 
Maxe. u. /. [maca, zemaca, Sax. ] Companion ; favourite 


friend. 
The elf therewith aſtonied, 
Upttarted lightly from his looſer make, 


And his unſteady weapons gan in hand to ke; 
Fairy Veen. 


Bid her therefore herſelf ban ready make, 
To wait on love amongſt his lovely crew, 
Where every one that miſſeth then her make, 
Shall be by him amearſt with penance due, 
For ſince the wiſe town, . 
Has let the ſports dow, e nr 4 | 
Of May s and morris, | . 
The maids and their makes 
At dances and wakes, 
Had: their napkins and poſies, 
And the wipers for their noſes. Ben. Fobnſon s Owls. 
Ma'xEBATE. . /. [make and debate.) Breeder of quar- 
rels. 
Love in her paſſions, like a right: malebate, whiſpered to 2 
ſides arguments of quarrel. Si adne 
Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of makebates, w 
inflame froall quarrels by a thouſand ſtories... Sift. 
: Ma'xz A. n. J (from make.] 1. The Creator. 2. One who. 


* 8 any thing. 3. One who ſets any thivg' in its beer” 
te. 
[.) Both in him, i in all things, as is meet, | 
The univerſal Maker we may praiſe, 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Majer's praiſe confin'd the found.. 
Such plain roofs as Pity could raiſe, 
And only vocal with the Makers praiſe, 


Spenſer, 


| Milton. 


Watts's Logick 


truths. 


was a maler of ivory __ Notes on the * 0909. 


110 Jo Vim tight in any line z See my own g nfeMon maker 155 Urte romiſt ber 
eng Deu. to be En. „ 


Fr unanimoys -opinion of your friends, Kat you male Ma. * u. . [make 
yourſelf, and they will give it out that you Filer. 5 


A e n. / . wergh#.). j Any wal thing 
Addiſon, Sectator. . 


Mathe e u. /. 


1 24 White, n with blue or blaekkkkkkk 


MALA ND ERS. u. Fe 


"Pope, Mais aoutxioraa'vion. n. Ki Bad. management of 


Ds. 722 Pose. : 
The power of reaſoning was Gives us by our Maker to ware | 


( 2.) Every man in Turky is of ſome trade; Sultan Achmet 24 


* A 1 


boldly what fore of tr maker 
3 


1 33 p 


F viſits 
ter. 


avg dare to do. ei 
de indeed ee namen? of all 


Is 21 


To be a maktteace ſhall it Cot ng Thatej, 


aa tt in to make up weight: 

Ne lonely fitting, nor the 
f makeweight eile; nor the Joyous tal! 715 

Of loving friend delights. Philiys 4 
his lone! is ſometimes: aa reen, 
but lighter than that of the ne hritick ſtone, ſo as 4 co- 
Jour to reſemble the leaf of the e wallow, gabctxu, from 
- which it has its name; though ſometimes it is veined With 


ry « 


limmering lig ht. 04.94 +I 


EY Wioodevard's Meth. Fol: 


ML v. POL V Lolli F tench.] A diſeaſe; 3. A ditten. 
| per; a difor er of body; ſickneſs. ib 2 
— — Betterit is to be private | K 1 8 
In ſorrow's torments, than ty'd to the pomp "of a palace, —- 
Nurſe inward Maas, which, have got fcope 40 by r Bs 
Pubs Sidicy. = 


'Phyficians firſt require, that the malady be' known thoroughly, * 
afterwards teach how to cure and redreſs it. Fifenſer. R_ 
; Say, can you faſt ? your ſtomachs are too young: _ 
And abſtinence engender maladies. Shale. 
An accidental violence of motion, has removed that malad; 
that has baffled the {kill of phyſicians. - ** South, _ 
_ Love's a malady without a cure ; 
Fierce love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart, 
He fires within, and hiſſes at my heart, Dryden, 
[from mal andare, Tralian, to go ill 
A dry ſcab on the paſtern of horſes. =: | 
MA'LAPERT. adj, [mal and pert.] - Saucy; quick with 
| impudence ; ſprichtly without reſpect or decency. 7 
Peace, maſter marquis, you are malapert; 
Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current. 
If thou dar*ft tempt me further, draw thy ſword. 
— What, what? nay, then, I muſt have an ounceor twoof 
this malapert blood from you. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
Are you growing malafert ? Wil! you force me make ul: 
of my authority? Dryden Spaniſb Fryar, 
MALAYERTNVESS. n. ,. [from ettalopert J Livelineſs of fe- 
ply without mW" 4, quick impudence ; ſaucineſs. 
1 LA 5 R&TLY. adv, [from malapert. 4 Impudently ; 
auci 7 
To MALAXATE. vv. a. Ledde. To boten, or knead to 
ſoftneſs, any body. 
MaLAXATT ION. n. /. [from malate ] The 20 of fie 
ing. 
Ma LE. adj. [male, French; maſculus, Latin. 1 Of the ſex 
that begets, not bears young ; not female, 
Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the dil- 
ſection of the mother, were laid open to the word? Locke. 
You are the richeſt perſon in the commonwealth ; you have 
no male child; your 4 ughters are all married to wealthy pa- 
1 Swift". s Examiner, 
MaLE. 2. /. The he of any ſpecies. | 
In moſt the male is the greater, and in ſome few the female, 


| Bacan, 
There be more males than females, but i in different propor- 
tions. 


. Graunt's Bills of Me-taty 
Mal, in cowpoſition, bgnibes ill ; from male, Latin ; ; male, 
old French. 


Shakeſp, 


affairs. 
From the practice of the wiſeſt 8 when a prince wa 
laid aſide for maleadminiftration, the / nobles and people did re- 
ſume the adminiſtration of the ſupreme power, ©. Swift 
A general canonical denunciation, is that which is made 
touching ſuch a matter as properly belongs to the e 


MA 


* 4 1. 


* t a fu an his ſaperic tie si- Martes. nu [mabice,' French; malitia, Latin.) 1. Bad- 
N ih 25 Ayliſfe 9 ou 1 nels, de in ; . deliberate. en © 4 2. Ill. intention to 
Marlen WT. ON 2 e content.] Diſcon- any one: defire of hurti 
We N r ED. } tented ; diſſatisfied. e (.) God hath forgiven wh many fins of 8%? and there- 
Brother Clarence ow like 7 ou our choice, ** rags he will 1 my infirmities. cer — rea | 
That you ſtand penſive, as hal e e ease uncan is in his grave; WOT 
Poor Clarence I Is it for a wife 10 Male domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 2 
That thou art a ſecontent I will provide thee. © Shakeſp. | Can touch him further TIM * Shaleſp. Mocketh 
The ki for 2 his ſtate againſt mutinous and male- 1 WMhen Satan, Who e fled be ore the threats Lotta 
- contented fo biete „ e have e in Scotland, ſent a * Gabriel out of . en, now improv'd 1 
ſolenm dune ge e eh conch jt Bacon. In meditated fraud and malice, bent 
They cannot ſignalize them ar as malecontents, without On man's deſtruction, maugre what mi cht hap 
Addiſon” s Freeholder. of heavier on himſelf, fearleſs return“ Milton. 


h ing through all the ſofter virtues. 
I he Uher way in deſpotick. governments is to confine the 
Ban to ſome caſtle.” * Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Marg BTSBLN {; adv. [from ene Wich 
. diſcontent, "a 4 eV (1; Cf 5 1 . 
Marycol re NMEDNAS8. 2. . [from — "Dif 
contentedneſs; want of affection to government. 
They would aide the laying down my paper to a ſpirit of 
tall RY f Fedneſs. Speeta tor. 
Maren cr. adj. a edic us, Latin.] Accurſed. Di@. 
Ma lEprCTION.! . (maledidion, French; maledictio, 
Latin. Curſe: execratian ; denunciation of evil. 


Then let my life long time on earth maintained be, 
'T o wretched me, the-laſt, worſt malewircn. Sidney. 


The true original cauſe; divine malediction, laid by the ſin of 


man upon theſe creatures which: God hath n for the uſe of 
man, was above the reach of natural capacity. Hooker. 
I In Spain they flayed near eight months, during which 

Buckingham lay under millions of maledietions ; which, upon 
che prince's arrival in the weſt, did yaniſh into praiſes, | 


Mars FA tay n. f. [male 480 pat, Latin. ] A crime ; 
: an offence.” 5 
a - Guilty creatures at a 
Have, by the very cunning of 1. 1 
Been ſtruck fo ts the ſoul, that preſently 
They, haye proclaim'd their ned warn  Shateſs. Hamlet. 
Ma LEFA'CTOR. 7. /. [male and facio, Lat.] An offender 
a Wies law ; a criminal; a guilty perſon. 0 Ji 
t A jaylor to bring forth 


Some monſtrous, malefalor. Shakeſp. art, and Cleopatra. 
— Fear his word, 


As much as malefafars do your ſword. | Roſevinmon. 
It is a fad thing when men ſhall repair to the winiſtr , not for 
- profernienybit 1 2 ; like makefatlors flying to the tar, only 


to ſave their lives South. 
4} . their barking dog diſturb hier conſe, | 5 
unmanner'd malefactor is arrai ns | | Dryden's uv. 5 
The maigfaftor. goat was laid * G01 * 
'On Bacchus * is forfeit p aid. Dryde mp 


Na BE 1255 2 
Mars ap. 00 = 


ALEPRA'CTICE( 2. / {maloand, prob.] Pradice cos · 
trary to rules. 


Marz'voLgnce, 1. f. enge. Latin] I-will 3 in- 
clination to hurt others; malignity. | HAIR 


cus, Le Miſchieyous hurt- 


0 


be ſon. of Duncan G + $42 211 
Lives i in the Engliſh court; andi is receiv- “ 
Of the moſt ae 0 mi ſuch c. Ven 
That the male volguce o e yathung 
Takes from his h high 0 Shakehs Meacheth. 
MALs'voLeNT. adj. [anglevoluz, al 1 ronggars lo- 
Wards others; unfavourable malignant. 15 
| I bers che in my Armes | . 1904441 
Though our malevolent ſtars have ſtruggled band; © "7 | 
And held us lo aſunder. Dryden King. 2 
Ma1e/voLexTLy. adi, (from. dale! Walignly ; 
e with 42 Wl. 1 i fall bo ir {Pk ARR 1 
not o y relent s fall, but vindicate bim 3 
Weben . upon him. l 8110 1 $ - Howe » 


Wottip. 


 Ma'ticn. adj. 


- Did. 


— 


To Mx'i1cs.'wv. a, {from, the nu. al. To TONY with ill. 
* "ls Obſolete. ; 
The chaſe why; he this fly 0 makiced, 
ob Was that his mother which him bore and vs; 
Phe moſt fine-fingered workman on the ground, 8 
Arachve, by his means, was vanquiſh 'd. - Spenſer, 
Mavi'crovus; adj, (malicieux, French; nehieighir, Latin,] 
III- diſpoſec to any one; . ill ; \walignant, | mary 
—— We muſt not ſtint '' x 
Our neceſſary actions in the fer he uuu,jiù,ĩe⸗ 5 
To cope malicious cenſurers; which ever, | 
As rav'nous fifhes do a veffel follow the 
That is new trimm'd. 7051 ora. Hewr vil. 
—— 1 ant him bloody, 5: 
Sudden, malicious r of « ev ry. Ga 
That hat a we . ram AE \ 
Thou know'ſt what . foe; 
Envying our happineſs, and of his wn n ; 
Deſpairing, ſeeks to work us woe and name. Vitton. 
The air ,appearing ſo malicious in this morbifick conſpiracy, 
exacts a more particular re , J Wi Conſumptians. 
Mari'ciovsLy adv. [from maliciow.. ith e, 
with intention of miſchief. 


1 . Macbeth. 


An intrigue between his majeſty. 4nd a jupfo, F miniſters, 7 
liciouſly bent againſt me, broke outs, and. had li to haveen ed 
in my utter deſtruction. Swift. 


Marnr'ciousness. 2. / [from malicious]. Malice ; in 
tention of miſchief to another. | 
Not out of envy or maliciouſneſs, 4-01 6} 

Do I forbear to crave your ſpecial aid. : Herbert, 
maligne, French ; ; malignus, Latin: the g is 
mute or liqueſcent.] 1. Unfavourable ; . ill-diſpoſed to any 
2 Ne 2. Infectious; ; fatal to the body; peſti- 

entia 
(.) Witchcraft may be by operation of ae ſpirits. 
| AC! ; 

If in the 9 war were ſpru 
Two planets, ruſhing from aſpect maligen 
Of fierceſt o Hog” in mid ty, 

Should combat, and their jarring Greed confound,” Milton. 
Of contempt, and the malign hottile influence it has upon 
government, every man's experience will inform him. - South. 

(2.) He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the 

\wound bleed inwards, endangereth N ulcers and pernicious 
impoſthumations. . Bacon Efſays. 
To Mali'cn. . a; [from the «djeQive.]. 1. To regard 
| bam envy or malice, 2. To, miſchief ; 2 10. hurt 4 to 

arm. 4 
(1,) The pedals practiſe what wilchte and villanies they will 
" againſt 1 fo men, WHOM they alen, by ſtealing their goods, 

or murdering them. Spe er an 1 8 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor ſhould fo malen 
| his ſucceflor, as to ſuffer an evil to grow up which he might 
_ timely have kept under. 1 Spenfer on treland. 

Strangers conſpired together gal | him, and maligned him 

in the wilderneſs. . * | Beebe «lv, 18. 
II jt is a pleaſure to be envied Ad ſhot at, to b maligned 


Rand ng, and to be deſpiſed falling; chen is it a pleaſure to be 

great, and to be able to diſpoſe . men's "nl? og ; 7 
Marten An cy. u. from naa] 1. Mglevolence; 

. malice ; unfavourableaets;: 2. rue teste n ey. 
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Heroes ns 7p: Sands... > hs — * 


MaLI“ GN ANT. u. . A man of ill intention, male vo- 


Mare NANTT x. adv. [from malignant.) With ill inten- 


| 1 * * ; 1 ; E . 1 ; F 4 
> q N K 2 5 by V 
% 4 * ** n : * 4 , l : * 
© wg x * , . . 
* iy * oP 1 1 
DP T5 


10. My ſtars güne dark 63th me; nancy of my „% err —— n * TP 1 1;; 

fate wight, perhaps, deer — 1 E 1 Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 
leave, 

(2.) The gd do produce a bubo, which; according MALI. 1 01 Wand kind 
to the degree of its malignancy, e proves eaſily curable, or eee BEL os 2 Ns in _ 
Arne een en 3. A walk where they formerly played with malls and 


Maui'cnanTt. at. [malignant, "French. | 21) Malign 3 8. Moll is, in Iſlandick, an area ot walk Spread with 


envious; unpropitious; wmilicious z miſchievous ; in- 


tending or effeQing ill. 2. Hoſtile to liſe: 5 AS ee, ; hs He took. 3 43 and after having hollowed de, | 
fevers. ' | 0 ene and chat part which ſtrikes the ball, he Sehen in (the handle 
(1.) O malignant and ill- boding ſtars * | ag, | e ale. 
Now art thou come unto a feaſt of death. _ ” Shake . | (25 With mighty n 
Not friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, | The monſter mercileſs him made to fall. | Fi Queen. 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches Saive that rey rend head a mall Men 
Beyond you to ror friends. Shakeſp. Hen. vitt. "Grameen a ned? nn, * 966% bras, 
To good malignant,” to bad men benign. Milton. * (.) This the beau monde ſhall from the * ferveys. 
Thex have ſeen al ocker notions! beſides their own repreſented And hail with muſick its propitious ray. 4 
n a falſe ; 


d mali t light; wh th and con- 
demn at mo_ n 8 Watts Enos of the Ws To Ma LL. . a. {from the 7 1 1 * beat or kerle with 


(2.) They hold, that the cauſe of the gout is a malignant a mall. 
vapour that falls upon the joint; that the ſwelling is a kindneſs Ma A LLARD. n. /. aa, French J The Jake of the 
in nature, that calls down humihire to damp-the malignity of wild duck. 
the vapours, and thereby aſſuage the pain. .T Emple. Antony claps on his ſea-wing, Uke a doating mallard, 
Let the learn d begin Leaving the fight in height. * Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Th' enquiry, where diſeaſe could enter in; | The birds that are molt eaſy to be drawn are mallard, ſlio- 
How thoſe malignant atoms forc'd their way, veler „ and gooſe. Peacbam ang. 


I 


What in the faultleſs frame they found to m —.— prey? Arm your hook WTR: the line, Mn cut ſo much of a brown 


Diyden. ee feather as will make the wings. Jalton's Angler. 


lently diſpoſed. 2. Ie was a word uſed of the defenders 


of the church and monarchy by the rebel ſectaries in the. Enduring the hammer ; quality * ſpreading undet the 


hammer. 


civil wars. | 
Suppoſing the nominal eſſence 4 old to be a body of fuch 
undermine hs ae: hari) u. cher e n 2 11 colour and weight, with the malleability and fuſibi- 
; Sr . hs & | "Js the real eſſence is- that conſtitution on which theſe qualities 


Hooker. * and theif union depend . 
MA'LLEABLE. adj. [aſe eable, French; * malleus, Lat. 
a hammer.] Capable o being ſpręad by beatiag: this is a 

quality poſſeſſed in the moſt emident degree by gold, it 
being more ductile than any other were y and is oppoſite 


tion; maliciouſly ; miſchieyouſly. 

Now arriving 

At place of potency, and ſway o' th' tate, 
It it ſhould ſtill malignantly remain 


| Faſt foe to the Plebeians, your voices might to friability or brittleneſs. * Quincy. 
Be curſes to yourſelves. | ' Shakeſp. eee. Make it more ſtrong for falls, though. it oo not to or de- 
Meri ER. n. /. [from malig n.] I. One who regards gree tobe matleable, (111 7 B 
another with ill will. 2. Sarcaſtical cenſurer. _ - 2 en Ro moſt manſul 2 : 1 et 5 
(..) I thought it neceſſary to justify my character in point 64 A2 wr 4 held! 155 * ble ny Hee ” 0 e yi 
. cleanlineſs, which my mahgners call in qudeſtion. Swift, © The N vel he ks aj; 4 xs 1 diva 
(2.) Such as thele are propa s maligners, who . dal i comapatt;.3d an ar cle TL. 4 whey 
* ce the moſt 6 "Gs efs — pe 1 ſion without any fliding of its parts, it is hard and z 
ubtleties. n returning to its figure with a force riſing from the mutual attrac- 
Ma LIGNITY. n. 1 [malignits, F rench,] Malice; ma- tion of its parts: if the n. d upon one another, the body 
liciouſnels, 2. Contrariety to WE, Aeſtruclive tendency. is malleable or ſoft. * 169 Newton 'sOpticks. ; 
3: Evilneſs of nature. e. MA“ LLEABLENESS. ni baſis *F&61t bald 7 * ality of. 
(1.) Deeds are done which man ache charge night enduring the hammer; malleability'; du Qility:* Qu 


On ſtubborn fate, or undiſcerning might, 

Had not their guilt the lawleſs —_— known, 7 * ü 

And made the whole malignity their own. "che | 

(2.) Whether any tokens — poiſon did appear, reports are thear 0 err, , and rt en  ; Nase 
various; his phyſicians diſcerned an noble malignity in his To Ma'rLeaTE: v. a: (from malleus, Lat. 1. To hamwer; 
diſeaſe. Hayward. to forge or ſhape by the hammer): | 

No redreſs could be obtained with any vigour proportion- He firſt found out the art of melting and all ig, tak, 


The bodies of moſt uſe that are ſought for out of the earth 


able to the malignity of that far-ſpread diſeaſe. King Charles. and making them uſeful for tobls. | Denham. 


(3.) This ſhows the high nalignity of fraud, that in the na- MALLET. n. 7 -[malleus, Latin, ] A wooden dane 5 
tural courſe of it tends to the deſtruction of common life, by The veſſel ſoddered up was warily truck air: a wooden mal. 


| deſtroying truſt and mutual confidence. South. jet, and thereby compreſſed. _ * Adobe Bl. 
MAL GNLV. adv. [from le ] Fier ; With il! Their left-hand does the ealkiag don guide, 
will; miſchievouſſy. 2 The rattling allet with the right they life. - Dry * | 
Leſt you think I rail more than teach, F Ma'LLows. u. 1 laren Latin 1 TE, taxon] A 
Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach; 1 lant, 4 NE ER 
Let me for once preſume t' inſtruct the times. TY Pofe. = Shards or eos FI * 0b . 4 : 
Ma'1xin. . /. [from mal, of Mary, and kin, the di- That keep the looſen'd body dung: N 14112 - Diyiden 


minutive termination.] A kind of mop made of clouts Ma' LMSEY. 1 8. /, 1.4 ſort Shel gaps: 2. A kind of 


for ſweeping ovens; thence a 2 re of clouts Wine. | | A 17 
dreſſed up ; 8 wench. . 75 Hanmer. Sn Metheglin, wort, ail : oil re wt TY 


*** ; * 
1 FRE" 


, 
— 


at 1 may bear m evils' alone. dig bee. 0 -Clamty ring the walls to eye him. n Thakeſ eve rage 1, 


MaLlLEABYTLITY. n. . from malleable.) Quality of 


are the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed from _— bodies by 


M. A N 13 
* ns *- 3 4 


ö [meals, Saxon ; mont, Dutch. ] Grain lee ped 
ad fermented, then dried on a kiln. 
malt firſt infuſed in the liquo 


[malt and duft.]. 


MALT. 4. /: 
> water an is afte \ rds 
| boiled with the hop. Bacon's Nat, Hift, 
Ma'rrpusT. 2. / [m 
Malt. duſt is an enricher o 

prover of barley. | 


f barren land, and a gr 
Mer timers Huſbandry. 
Ma'LTFLOOR. . . [malt and floor.) A floor to dry 


Empty the corn from the ciſtern into the malt-floor. 


To Maur, v. n. 1, To make malt. 2. To be made 


houſe it green it will mow- burn, which will make it 
malt worſe. Mortimer's Huſt andy. 
Ma'LTDRINK. 2. . [malt and drink.] N 
All maltdrinks may be boiled into the conſiſtence of a ſlimyx 
| Floyer on the Humou 5. 

Mx'LTHORSE. n. ſ. [malt and horſe.) It ſeems to have 


been, in Shakeſpeare's time, a term of reproach for a dull 


. You peaſant ſwain, you whoreſon, you malthorſe drudge. 
Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Mome, malthorſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. 


; n. from malt.) One who makes malt. 


Sir Arthur the ma/tfer ! how fine it will ſound. 

Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's fide ; but he un- 

- fortunately taught her to drink brandy, of which ſhe died ; and 
Tom is now a journeyman maltfler, 
adj. -{malvg, Latin.) Relating to mal- 


/ [French.] Bad ſhifts z mean arti- 


MALTSTER. 


MaLlva'ceous. 


MALVERSA'TION. # 
fices; wicked and fraudulent tricks. 
n. .. [mamma, Latin: this word is ſaid to be 
found for the compellation of mother in all 
languages ; and is therefore ſuppoſed to be the firſt ſyl- 


lables that a child pronounces.] The fond word for mo- 


Poor Cupid fobbing ſcarce could ſpeak ; 

Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye ; 
Alas! how eaſy my miſtake ? 

I took you for your likeneſs Cloe. | 

L.ittle maſters and miſſes are great impediments to ſervants ; 

the remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 

| Swifts Kules to Servants. 

. The nammee tree hath a rofaceous 

flower, which afterwards becomes an almoſt ſpherical fleſhy 

g two or three ſeeds incloſed in har 


papa and mamma. 
MaMMeE't free. n. /. 


fruit, containin 


Ma'MmErT.. n. /. [from mam or mamma.] A puppet, a 
figure drefled up. 
Kate; this is no world | 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. 
MNAMITORM. adj. [mammiforme, French; mamma and 
forma, Laiin.] Having the ſhape of paps or dugs. | 
Maumr'LLasy. adj, [mammillaire, French; mammillaris, 
Belonging to the paps or dugs. | 
MA'MMOCK. 2. A large ſhapeleſs piece. 
The ice was broken into large mammocks. 
To Via'MMOCK. wv. @. [from the noun.] To tear; to break; 
to pull to pieces. 
I faw him run after a 
teeth, and did tear it! 


James Voyage. 


gilded butterfly; and he did ſo ſet his 
» I warrant, how he mammockt it! 
OS + ©  Shakeſfeare's Coridlanus, 

MAMMON. n. ſ. [Syriack.) Rich b 
man, mon, Saxon. ] | 
Not a woman. 3. Not a boy. 4. A ſervant ; an attend- 
5. A word of familiar addreſs, border- 
| 6. It is uſed in a looſe ſignification like 
French on, one, any one. 7. One of uncommon qua- 


MAN. . . [ 


1. Human being. 


ant; a dependant. 
- Ing on contempt. 


0 WAY 
lifcations. 8. A human being qualified in any particular 
manner. 9. Individual. 10. Not a bealt. 11. Wealthy 
or independant per ſon: to this ſenſe ſome refer the quoted 
paſſage of Shaleſpeare, others to the ſenſe next forego- 
ing. 12. When a perſon is not in his ſenſes, we fay, he 
is not his own man. | Ainſworth. 13. A moveable piece 
at cheſs or draughts. 14. Man of war. A ſhip of 
SST | . | | Ty 
” The king is but a mar as I am; the violet ſinells to him 
as it doth to me ; the element ſhews to him as it doth to me, all 
his ſenſes have but human conditions. Shakeſp. 
All the weſt bank of Nilus is poſſeſſed by an idolatrous, man- 
eating nation. hd Brerewood on Languages. 
A creature of a more exalted kind 8 
Was wanted yet, and then was man deſign'd, 8 
Conſcious of thought. 1 Dryden's Ovid. 
Nature in man capacious ſouls hath wrought, 
And given them voice expreſſive of their thought; 
In man the God deſcends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech's Maniliuc. 
A. combination of the ideas of a certain figure, with the pow- 
ers of motion, and reaſoning joined to ſubſtance, make the or- 


dinary idea of a man. | Locke. 
On human actions reaſon though you can, ; 
It may he reaſon, but it is not man. Pofe's Epiſtles, 


(2.) Bring forth men children only! 

For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe. 25 

Nothing but males. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
J had not ſo much of man in me, | 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 


And gave me up to tears. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Every man child ſhall be circumciſed. Gen. xvii. 10. 

TCeneus, a woman once, and once a man, 

But eading in the ſex the firſt began. | Dryden's An. 

A long time ſince the cuſtom began, among people of qua- 
lity, to keep men cooks of the French nation. Swift. 


([s.) The nurſe's legends are for truths receiy'd, | 
And the man dreams but what the boy heliev'd, Dryden. 
(4-) Now thanked be the great god Pan, | 
Which thus preſerves my loved life, 
Thanked be I that keep a man, 
Who ended hath this bloody ftrife : 
For if my man mult praiſes have, 


What then muſt I that keep the knave ? . Sidney. 
My brother's ſervants "IF 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. Shakeſp. 


Such gentlemen as are his majeſty's own ſworn ſervants 
| ſhould be preferred to the charge of his majeſty's ſhips ; choice 
being made of men of valour and' capacity rather than to em- 
ploy other mens men. | Raleigh s Eſays. 
I and my man will preſently go ride | 
Far as the Corniſh mount. Fs Cool. 
(5.) You may partake of any thing that we fay : 
We ſpeak no treaſon, man. ” Shakeſp. Ric. III. 
(6. This ſame young ſober-blooded boy doth not love me, nor 
a man cannot make him laugh. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
A. man in an inſtant may diſcover the aſſertion to be impoſ- 
- able. More Divine Dialogues. 
He is a good-natured man, and will give as much as a man 
would deſire. | | | Stallingfleet. 
By ten thoufand of them a man ſhall not be able to advance 
one ſtep in knowledge. T Tillot ſon's Sermons. 
Our thoughts will not be directed what objects to purſue, nor 
be taken off from thoſe they have once fixed on; but run 
away with a man, in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in view. 
; | . Locke . 
A man would expect to find ſome antiquities ; but all they 
have to ſhow of this nature is an old roſtrum of a Roman ſhip. 


IO. nt; | Auauaiſon. 
A man might make a pretty landſcape of his own plantation. 
„ „ Addiſon. 


(7.) Manners maketh man. william Wickbam. 
I dare do all that may become a man; "74% 
Who dares do more is none. Aw Pp | 
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elne | „ IE CLOS A Oo arne 
Tuska you break thiventerphifets/mndy | 
When you durſt do it, then you werte n many © 
And, to be more than What vou were, you would ttt 
Be ſo much more the man. d )hafeſp. Macher l. 
le tript me behind, being down, inſulted, mil d, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, | 
That worthied him, 8 wa 
Will reckons he ſhould not have been the man he is, had not 
he broke windows, and knocked down conſtables, when he was 
a young fellow. = bi op" 
($.) Thou art but a youth, and he a mar of war from his 
youth. 1 | EE] 1 Sam. xvii. 33. 
(9.) In matters of equity between man and man, our Saviour 
has tavght us to put my neighbour in the place of myſelf, and 
myſelf in the place of my neighbour. 
(10.) Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn's heats retain, 
The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the nn. Creech's Manilius, 
(11.) There would this monſter make a man; any ſtrange 
beaſt there makes a man. | Shakeſp. Tempe. 
What poor man would not carry a great burthen of gold to 
be made a man for ever. | 5 Tillotſon. 
: 014.) A Flemiſh man of war lighted upon them, and over- 
maſtered them. C ew's Survey of Cornwall. 
To Man. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To furnith with men. 
2. To guard with men. 3. To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. 
4. To tame a hawk. 25 To attend ; to ſetrve; to wait on 
as a man or ſervant, 6. To ditect in hoſtility ; to point; 
to aim. Anobſolete word. | 78 
(I.) Your ſhips are not well mann d; 


IN 11 
4 © E} 


our mariners are muliteers, or reapers. Shak, 
There ſtands the caſtle by yond tuft of trees, | 
Mann'd with three hundred men. Shak. R. II. 
A navy, to ſecure the ſeas, is mann d; : | 
And forces ſent. | Daniel Civil War. 
It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould ſend certain 
ſhips to ſea well manned, and apparelled to fight. Hayward, 
Their chips go as long voyages as any, and are for their bur- 
dens as well manned. © Raleigb's Eſſays. 


He had manned it with a great number of tall ſoldiers, more 
than for the proportion of the caſtle. Bacon. 
They man their boats, and all their young men arm. 
r ee e.. 
Ihe Venetians could ſet out thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallies, and ten galeaſes; though I cannot 'conceive how they 
could man a fleet of half the number. Addi ſon on Italy. 
T imolcon forced the Carthaginians out, though they had 
manned out a fleet of two hundred men of Wer. Arbulhnot. 
(.) See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. 
— Shakeſpeare. 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumpet's call, 


o 


To ſally from one. port, or rx one publick wall, Tate. 
3.) Advile how war may be beſt upheld, . 

Mann d by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 

In all her equipage. | Million. 


Theodoſius having mann'd his foul with proper reflections, 
exerted himſelf in the beſt manner he could, to animate his pe- 


nitent. 5 Addiſon, Spectalor. 
(4.) Another way I have to man my haggard, TY 
To make her come; and know her keeper's call; 
That is, to watch her. Shak. 


(5.) Thou whorefon mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in 
my rap than to wait at my heels: I was never manned with agate 


till now. | Shak. H. IV. 
They diſtil their huſbands land | | 
In decoctions, and are an d 
With ten empiricks in their chamber, 
Lying for the ſpirit of amber. B. Johnſon's Foreſt. 


(6.) Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he retires. | | ES Shak. Othelb 
MANACLES. 2. /. [manitles, Pr. manice, from manus 
Lat.] Chain for the hands; ſhackles. | 5 
or my ſake wear this glove; | 
It is a manactle of love. 
| _ Thou | 
. Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 


K 


„ 


Shak. Qmbei. 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


Addiſon, Spectator. 


Watts Logick. 


Ma'nace. n. /, [meſnage, menage, Fr.] 


M ＋ A N M ; 


11 eee 8 r * 9 " 1 
i Aae along our fireet, bab. Coptelanu;; 
Doctrine untb fools is as Fetters on the feet, and like mane. 
"58 on the right band. YET A een in Fel. xxl. 9, 
The Jaw good men count their ornament and protettion 
others, their Manacles and oppreſon. K.:. Charts, 
To Mi\xnacie. v.a [from the noun.) To chain the 
hands ; to hackle. „ 
We'll beat thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains.  _* 
I'll aa thy neck and feet together.. © Shah, 
Is it thus you uſe this monarch, to nanacle and ſhackle hin 
eee, Ev Arbuthnot ani Pope, 
To MANAGER. v. a. [menager, Fr.] 1, To conduct; to 
carty on. 2. To train a horſe to graceful action. 3. To 
govern; to make traQtable. 4. lo wicld ; to move or 
uſe eaſily. 5, To huſband ; to make the object of cau- 
tion. 6. To treat with caution or decency : this is a 
phraſe merely Gallick ; not to be imitated. | 

(1.) The fathers had anaged the charge of idolatry againſt 

the heathens, | 
Let her at leaſt the vocal braſs in ſpire, 
And tell the nation in no vulgar (train, 


a4 TIC D i 


What wars I anage, and what wreaths I gain. Prior. 
(2.) He rode up and down gallantly mounted, Malaging 


his horſe, and charging and diſcharging his lance. _ 
They vault from hunters to the manag d fteed. Young, 


3.) Let us ſtick to our point, and we will manage Bull, Ill 
warrant you, | Arbuth. Hift. of F. Bull, 
(4.) Long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be eaſily na- 


nag ed. Newton, 
(.) There is no more to manage] if I fall, 
Tt ſhall be like myſelf ; a ſetting ſun _ 
Should leave a tract of glory in the ſkies. Dryden. 


The Jeſs he had to loſe, the leſs he car d. 
To manage loathſome life, when love was the reward. 
© (6.) Notwithſtanding it was ſo much his intereſt to manage 
his proteſtant ſubjects in the country, he made over his princi- 
pality to France. | Addiſon on Italy, 
To MAN AGE. v. n. To ſuperintend affairs; to tranſact. 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. Dryden. 
1. Conduct; 
3. Govern- 


adminiſtration. 2. Uſe; inftrumenrality. 
ment of a horſe. 4. Diſcipline; governance. 


(1.) — To him put | 
92 3 | | Shak, Tempel. 


The manage of my ſtate. . 

This might have been prevented, 
With eaſy arguments of love, | | 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms muſt 


With fearful, bloody iſſue arbitrate. 
For the rebels which ſtand out in Ireland, 
Expedient anage mult be made, my liege, Pg 
bal. 


Ere further leiſure yield them further means. ; 

| Young men, in the conduct and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold, and ſtir more than they can 
quiet. ISIS Bacon's Eſſaj'+ 
The plea of a good intention will ſerve to fanctify the work 
actions; the proof of which is but too manifeſt from that ſcan- 
dalous doctrine of the jeſuits concerning the direction of the 
intention, and likewiſe from the whole nanage of the late rebel- | 
lion. | | | South, 
(2.) To think to make gold of quickſilver is not to be 
| hoped; for quickſilver will not endure the manage of the fire. 


| | Bacon. 
(.) ——— In thy ſlumbers 5 
I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, x IL 
Speak terms of manage to the bounding ſeed; _ Shaleſb. 


The horſe you muſt draw in his career with his manage and 
turn, doing the curvetto. nne 
(..) Whenever we take a ſtrong biaſs, it is not out of a moral 


incapacity to do better, but for want of a careful 1zan4gt an 
_ diſcipline to ſet us right at firtſt. PD Eft ange- 
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HAASE An E. adj. (from manage.) 1. Eaſy in the uſe ; 
not difficult to be wielded or moved. a. Governable; 


1 ee oe IO attraioget 7 y  TTY 

Ft, (.) The conditions of weapons and their improvement are, 
” chat they may ſerve in all weathers; and that the carriage may 
be ve light and manageable. Bacon's Eſſays. 


= Very long tubes, are by reaſon of their length, apt to bend, 
and ſhake by bending ſo as to cauſe a continual trembling in the 
objects, whereas by contrivance the glaſſes are readily manage- 
I . | Newton's Optichs. 
VN AGEABLENESS. "/ [from man :geable,] 
con:modation to eaſy uſe. 2. TraQtablenels ; eaſineſs to 
be governed. | | 
.) This diſagreement may be imputed to the greater or 
cs exactneſs or manageableneſs of the inſtruments employed. 
eg | | | Boyle. 
a\\NAGEMENT. n. %. [menagement, Fr.] 1. Conduct; 
adminiſtration. 2. Prudence; cunning practice. 3. 
Practice: tranſaCtion ; dealing. | 
e..) An ill argument introduced with deference, will pro- 
25 cure more credit than the profoundeſt ſcience with a rough, in- 
bpolent, and noiſy tanagement. _ Locke on Education, 
The wrong management of the earl of Godolphin was the 
only cauſe of the union. | | Swift. 
= 4} (2.) Mark with what management their tribes divide; 
g. Some tick to you, and ſome to t'other ſide. Dryden. 
3.) He had great managements with eccleſiaſticks in the view 
Ul. of being advanced to the pontificate. Addiſon on Italy. 
a RS. xaces. 1 /. [from manage] 1. One who has the 
1, cConquct or direction of any thing. 2. A man of frugality ; 
a gcod huſband. 8 a 
.) A ſkilful zazager of the rabble, ſo long as they have 
! but cars to hear, needs never enquire whether they have any 
nungqerſtanding. | : South, 


i Pater into the town. 
RR An artful manager, that crept between 
2 Fs friend and ſhame, and was a kind of ſcreen. Pope. 
(2.) A Are of great aſpiring thoughts : in the main, a 
manager of his treaſure, and yet bountiful, from his own mo- 
tion, wherever he diſcerns merit. Temple. 


The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed with the prodi- 


' RX galty of Ovid's wit; though he could have wiſhed, that the 
mater of it had been a better manager. Dryden. 
MER. . / [menagerie, French. ] 1. Conduct; 
direction; adminiſtration. 2. Huſbandry ; frugality. 3. 
Manner of uſing. | | 
RE (7) They who moſt exactly deſcribe that battle, give ſo ill 
©5Y an account of any conduc or diſcretion in the #ranagery of that 
affair, that poſterity would receive little benefit in the moſt par- 
ticular relation of it. | | \ .* Clarendon. 
(2.) The court of Rome has, in other inſtanees, fo well at- 
RE teltcd its good zzaregery, that it is not credible crowns are con- 
feöerred | man Decay of Piety. 
<a (3.) o expert general will bring a company of raw, untrain- 
ed men into the field, but will, by little bloodleſs ſkirmiſhes, 
whtruet them in the manner of the fight, and teach them the 


ready managery of their weapons. Decay of Piety. 


from ſomething elſe. 
= ANCHE. n. J. [Fr.] A ſſeeve. 1 1 | 
Menn Er. 2. / [micher, Fr. Skinner] A ſmall loaf of 
0 fine bread. TX OTE. 3 

Take a ſmall toaſt of manchet, dipped in oil of ſweet . 

2 acon. 

T love to entertain my friends with a frugal collation : a cu 
of wine, a diſh of fruit, and a manchet. More Dial. 
ANCHINE'EL tree. n. g. [mancanilla, Latin.] The an- 
chineel tree ia a,native of the Weſt Indies, and grows to 
the ſize of an oak: its wood is of a beautiful grain, will 
poliſh well and laſt long, and is therefore much eſteemed : 
In cutting down thoſe trees, the juice of the bark muſt 
be burnt out before the work is begun; for it will raiſe 


I. Ac- 


The manager opens his ſluice every night, and diſtributes the 
Addi ſon. A 


MH | Mana'TlIon. u. J. [manatic, Latin.] The act of iſſuing ; 


- 


* x a . * 
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* Hitters on the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; anck if it 


ſhould flie into the eyes of the labourers, they are In dan- 
ger of loſing their fight; the fruit js of the colour and 
| fire of the golden pippen; many Europeans have ſuffered, 
and others loſt their lives by eating it: the leaves abound 
with juice of the ſame nature; cattle never ſhelter them- 
ſelves, and ſcarcely will any, vegetable grow under their 
hade; yet goats eat this fruit without injury. Miller, 
To MA'NCIPATE. v. a. [mancipo, Latin.] To enſlave z 
to bind; to tie. | WY”. 
Although the regular part of nature is ſeldom varied, yet the 
meteors, which are in themſtlves more unſtable, and leſs man- 
cipated to ſtated motions, are oftentimes employed to various 
ends. Hate' 5 Origin of Mankind. 
Manciya'tion. . , [from mancipate.] Slavery; invo- 
luntary obligation. 
Ma'xcieuLE. A. , [nan eps, Lat.] The ſteward of a com- 
munity; the purveyor :-it is particularly uſed of the pur- 
veyor of a college. | | 
Their manciple fell dangerouſly ill, | 
Bread mult be had, their griit went to the mill : 
This ſimkin moderately ſtole before, / 
Their ſteward ſick, he robb'd them ten times more, 
- Betterton's Miller of Trompington. 
MANDA'MUS. n. , [Latin.] A writ granted by the king, 
ſo called from the initial word. | | 
Manpari'n, u. / A Chineſe nobleman or magiſtrate. 


5 


Ma'ndaTary. n. /. [mandataire, Fr. from mando, Lat.] 


He to whom tlie pope has, by his prerogative, and proper 

right, given a mandate for his benefice. Aplife. 
MAN DATE. . . [mandutum, Latin.] 1. Command. 2. 
Precept; charge; commiſſion, ſent or tranſmitted. 

(r.) Her force is not any where ſo apparent as in expreſs 
mandates ar prohibitions, eſpecially upon advice and conſultati- 
on going before. | | Hooker. 

The neceſſity of the times caſt the power of the three eſtates 
upon himſelf, that his mandates ſhould paſs for laws, reel. 
he laid what taxes he pleaſed. Howell Vocal Foreſt. 

(2) ——— Who knows, | 

If the ſcarce bearded Cæſar have not ſent | 
His powerful mandate to you. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
-— This Moor, | 
Your ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, | 
Hath hither brought. Shaleſp. Othello. 


He thought the mandate forg'd, your death conceal'd. 
| Dryden 


This dream all powerful Juno ſends, T bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. 


MANDA'TOR. n. .. a Director. 
A perſon is ſaid to be a client to his advocate, but a maſter 


and mandator to his proctor. life's Parergon. 
MAN DpATORY. adj, [mandare, 
rectory. | 


Maxin LE. #. {. [mandibula, Latin.] The jaw ; the in- 


ſtrument of manducation. | 3 
Hle ſaith, only the crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as if the 


upper mandible did make an articulation with the cranium. 
0 Ceres Muſaum. 


Maxis ULAR. u. , [from mandibula, Lat] Belonging 


— 


to the jaw. Poke | 
Manp1r'Lion. n. , [mandiglione, Italian.] A foldiet's 
coat. Skinner, A looſe garment ; a fleeveleſs jacket. 
Ma'nDRreEL. n. , [mandrin, Fr.] An inſtrument to hold, 
in the lathe the ſubſtance to be turned. | | 05 
Mandrels are made with a long wooden ſhank, to fit Riff in- 


to a round hole that is made in the work, that is to be turned; 
Moxon.. 


this mandrel is a ſhank, or in- mand rel, 
MaM DRAK E. n. . [mandragoras, Lat. mandragere, Fr.] 


be flower of the mandrake conſiſts of one leaf in the | 


ſhape of a bell, and is divided at the top into ſeveral 


Dryd.. . 


A | 
Latin.] . di- 
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moſt powerful kind. 


_* fleſh. 


I A N 


parts; the root js ſaid to bear a reſemblance to the bu. | 


man form, The reports. of tying a dog to this plant, in 

0 order to root it up, and ptevent the certain death of the 

8 perſon who dares to attempt ſuch a deed, and of the groans 
emitted by it when. the violence is offered, are equally 


for rendering barren women fruitful : it has a ſoponfick quali- 
ty, andthe ancients uſed it when they wanted a narcotick of the 
Hill's Mat. Med. 
Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, _ * 
T would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear. 
Not ppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med' cine thee to that ſweet leep. 

And ſhrieks like mandrales, torr. out of the earth, 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


: That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. Shakeſp. 
Go, and catch a falling ſtar, | 
Get with child a -mandrake rout. Donne. 


To Ma'xDucCaTE. v. a. [men Latin.] To chew; 
to eat. | 

Manpuca'tiow. n. , [manducatio, Lat.] Eating. 

Manducation is the action of the lower jaw in chewing the 

| food, and preparing it in the mouth before it is received into the 

ſtomach. Quincy. 

As he who is not a holy perſon does not feed upon Chriſt, it 

is apparent that our manducation muſt be ſpiritual, and there- 

fore ſo muſt the food, and conſequently it cannot be natural 


Mane. n. ſ. [maene, Dutch.] The hair which hangs down 


on the neck of horſes, or other animals. 
Duametas was tcſſed from the ſaddle, to the mane of the horſe, 
and thence to the ground. Sidney. 
A currie comb, maine comb, and whip for a, jade. Tuſſer. 
The weak wanton Cupid : 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his am'rous fold; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's ane, | 
Be ſhook to air. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſi 4a. 
The horſes breaking looſe, ran up and down with their tales 
and manes on a light fre, Knoles 5 * ift. of the Turks, 

A lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 


. 


_ And angry grows. Waller. 
For quitting both their ſwords and reins, | 
They graſp'd with all their ſtrength the manes. Hudibras. 


MAN EAT ERA. n. . [man and eat.] A canibal; an ant to- 
pophagite ; ; one that feeds upon human fleſh. 


Ma'xeD. adj. [from the noun.] Having a mane. 


MA NES. n. /. [Latin.] Ghoſt; ſhade ; that which re- 


mains of man after death. 
Hail, O ye holy manes“ hail again 
Paiernal aſhes. 


Dea. Vi Irgil. 


 MANFUL. adj. [man and full.] Bold ; ſtout ; daring. 
A handful 
It had devour'd twas ſo manful. We 
Ma'nruLLy. adv. from manful.] Boldly; ſtoutly. 


Artimeſia behaved herſelf manfully in a LAM fight at ſea, 


when Xerxes ſtood by as a coward. Abbot. 
I flew him manfully in fight, 
Without falſe *vantage, or baſe treachery. Shakeſp. 


He that with this Chriſtian armour manfull fights — 
and repels, the temptations and aſſaults of his firimal enemies; 
he that keeps his conſcience void of offence, ſhall enjoy peace 
here, and for ever. Ray on Creation. 


Ma“ A FULNESS. n. /. [ from manful. J Stoutneſs ; bold- 
neſs. 

ManGco'rn. u. y [mengen, Dutch, to mingle: ] Corn of 
ſeveral kinds mixed : as, wheat and rye. It is generally 
pronounced mung corn. 


 Ma'ncangse. 1. /. [manganefia, low Lat.] Manganeſe 


is a name the glaſſinen uſe for many different ſubſtances, 


that have the lame effect in clearing the foul colour of 


L fabulous, | Miller. 
Among other virtues, 0 has been falſely celebrated : 


Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


Ma'xnoop. [from man.] 1. Human nature. 


1 


MAN — 


Hep glaſs: it is 1 an iron ore ie of a poorer ors. 
Hi. 
Ma FIOY is rarely found but in an iron Weis. . © Woodivard, 
2 2. J. 7 taker "ay F r], The itch. ot yes in 
cart e | 
The ſheep died of the rot, and the ſwine of the mange. a 


| Ben. ohn on, 
Tell what eriſi s does divine 246 
The rot in ſheep, or mange in ſwine. * Hudibra, 
Ma'xcer, . /. mangeoire, Fr.] The place or veſſel in 
which animals are fed with corn. 
A churliſh cur got into a manger, and there lay growling to 
keep the horſes from their provender. L'Efirang.. 
Ma'nciwess. n. /. [from mangy.] Scabbineſs ; infection Xs 
with the mange. ts 
To MANGLE. v. a. [mangelen, Dutch, to be wanting; 
mancus, Lat] To-lacerate ; to cut or tear -piece-mea 
to butcher, 
——— Caſſio, you may ſuſpect 
Why they fn ſhould be, that thus have mang led you. Shale. 
—— Your diſhonour ; 
Mang les true judgment, and beteaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become he 
Thoughts my tormenters arm'd with de 
angle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts, 
Exaſperate, exculcerate, and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb, 
Or medicinal liquor can aſſuage. 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 
With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet, 
And, feiz'd with fear, forgot his ako be meat. Dryd. 
What could ſwords or poiſons, racks or flame, 
| But mangle and disjoint this brittle frame! 
More fatal Henry's words; they murder Emma's fame. 
Prior. 
It is hard, that not one gentleman's daughter ſhould read her 
own tongue; as any one may find, who can hear them when 
they are diſpoſed to mangle a play or a novel, where the Jealt 
word out of the common road diſconcerts them. Swift, 
They have joined the moſt obdurate conſonants without one 
intervening vowel, only to ſhorten a ſyllable ; fo that moſt ofthe 
books we ſee now-a-days, are full of thoſe mang/ings and ab- 
breviations. Swift. 
Inextricable difficulties occur by mang ling the ſenſe, and cur- 
tailing — Baker on Learnng. 
MAN LER. v. /. [from mangle ] A hacker ; one that de- 


ſtroys dunglingiy. 
Since after thee may riſe an impious line, 
Coarſe manglers of the human face divine; 
Paint on, till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, | 
And live and die the monarch of thy art. Ticlel. 


Ma'nGo. n. / [mang:/tan, Fr.) A fruit of the iſle of 


Java ; brought to Europe pickled. 
The fruit with the huſk, when very young, makes a 85 


Shale 
adly ſtings, 2 


Milt. Agoniſt, 


preſerve, and is uſed to pickle like mangoes. Mortimer. 
What lord of old wou'd bid his cook prepare 
Mangoes, portargo, champignons, cavare. * King, 
Ma'wcv. adj. [from mange.] Infected with the mange; 
ſcabby. 


Away, thou iſſue of a mangy dog 

I ſwoon to ſee thee, Shale Ti imon of Athens. 
ManHa'TER. #. /. [man and ret Miſaathrope 3 ; one 
that hates mankind. | 
2. Vicility 
not womanhood. 3. Virility';z not childhood. 4. Cour | 

tage; bravery ; reſolution ; fortitude. . 
15 In Seth was the cle of God eſtabliſhed, 3 from ow 
Chriſt deſcended, as touching his manhood. \ Fang i 
Not therefore joins the fon 
Manhood to Godhead, with more ſtrength to foil 
Thy enemy. Milton's Par. 1 
(2.) Tis in my pow'r to be a ſovereign now, 
E h more, ng his andre bart, ,  Dryd. 
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lehgol- days frightful, .deſp'rate, wild = furious; 
1 EIT, 2 e de Bold and venturous. 'Shaks/p. 
rod or force the ſuitor train. deſtroy, 
=; farting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(A.] Nothing. ſo hard but his valour overcame ; which he ſo 
ided with virtue, that although no man was ſpoken of but he 
| . , he was called the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 


In Ma Na, the: | TIF ad, [ maniacus,/ Lat.] Raging with mad- 

: MAN“ ACAL. $ nels; mad to rage. 

to Epilepſis and maniacal ny me" conform to the age 

e. of the moon. Gres Cofmot. 

90 | | MA/nTiteST; adj. [manife fur, Lats} 1. Plain; open; 
| not concealed ; not doubtful; apparent. 2. Detected: 


with / 
) They all concur as principles, they have all eie 7 
ble operations therein, although not all i in like „ 4 

| ooler. 


nijeff manner. 


God hath ſhewed it unto them. Rom. 1 7 19. 
He was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was manifeſt in theſe Jaſt times for you. 1 Pet. i. 20, 


He full 
N00 Reſplendent all his father manife fl 
= I Expreſs d. Milton Far. Loft, 
Iz us manifef to ſig icht the God appear'd. Dryd, An. 
== I law, I faw him manifeſt in view, | 

_ His voice, his figure, and his geſture knew. Dryd. 

.—- (2.) Caliſtho chere ſtood manfeft of ſhame, 3s 
And, turn'd a bear, the northern ſtar became. Dryd. 


Max1Fe'sT... Se {manifeſte, Fr. manife s, Italian. ] De- 


claration; publick proteſtation. | 

Yon authentick witneſſes I bring, 
Of this my manifeſt: that never more * 
This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſnore. Dryd. 


To Mavi rz“sT. . 4 {manifeſ/ter, Fr. manifeſto, Lat.] To 
make appear; to make publick ; ; to ſhow Plaivly to 
diſcover. 

Thy life did e. Gay loy* 0 me not; 

And thou wilt have me die aſſured of it. Hal. 

He that loveth me I will love him, and manifeft myſelf to 
n John, xiv. 21. 

He was leaſed himſelf to aſſume, and manifeſt his will in 
our fleſh, and ſo not only as God from heaven, but God viſible 
on earth, to preach reformation among us. Hammond. 

This perverſe commotion ; 

Muſt manifeft thee worthieſt to be _— 
Of all thin | "Milton" 5 Par: : Loft. 

Were bn not by law withſtood, g's 

He'd manifeſt his own inhuman blooddeꝓ. 'Dryd. Juwv. 
It may be part of our employment in eternity, to contem- 
plate the works of God, and give him the glory of his wiſdom 
manifeſted in the creation, HAY 

MaxIFESTATTION. 4." [.' laufe urn, Fr. from mani- 


fest.] Diſcover od publication; clear evidence.” 
Though there be a kind of natural right in the noble, wiſe 
and brive. vw to govern them which are of ſervile diſpoſition ; 


them who are to be governed ſeemeth neceſſary. Holler. 


creation and providenco. 
The ſecret manner in which aQts of merey 4550 to be per- 

formed, e this 9 mn un of 1 at the great 
day. - Atterbury. 


made evident. 


in che middle, and 
MANI ESTEV. 
ly ; ; plainly. 


kl... ſee FAR ly, that ſounds we carried W wide 


12 d. 92 119 #4. 44-5. HE 2” {a $8 


| equilibrated. Brown. 
[from A L.] Clearhy z evident- 


hat which may be known of God is manifeſt in them; for 


Ray on Creation. 


nevertheleſs, for manifeftation of this their right, the aſſent of 
As the nature of God is excellent, fo — it to know 


bim in thoſe glorious manif? ations of himſelf i in the Works of 
Tillotſon. ; 


Manire'sTIBLE adj. [properly manifefable.] Eaſy to be 
This is manife 2 in long and thin Plates of ſteel perforated 65 


1 


A K | 
gest, in a late, ſeem to be tolerated blend they are alrea- 
"> ſpread, n 771 do not n YE ly endanger the conſtituti- 
on. Swift. 
Ma"x1pn $TNESS. . "Jo [from manifeſt}. Perſpicity 
clear evidence. | 
MANIFE'STO. n. f [Ttalian. / we Publick proteſtation ; de- 
claration. 
It was propoſed to draw up a manifeſto, ſetting forth the 
grounds and motives of our 9 % 1 | Addi ſon. 
Ma'x1e01D. dj. [many and fold.] | 1.” Of different kinds ; 
many in number 3 multiplied; complicated. 2. Milton 
has an uncommon ute of it. | 
(1.) When his eyes did her behold, _ - 
Her heart did ſeem to melt in pleaſires manifold. 
Terror of the torments mairfold, | 
In which the damned fouls he did behold. 
It that the king 
Have any way your good deſerts foi got, 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, 
He bids you name your griefs. *% Shakeſp. H. IV. 
If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward earl of 
Glo'fter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear. Shak. 
\ They receive manifold more in this preſent time, and in the 
world to come life everlaſtin Luke, Xvin. 39. 
To repreſent to the life the manifold uſe of friendſhip, ſee 
how many things a man cannot do himſelf. Bacon's Eſſays. 
My ſcope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle. 
We are not got further than the borders of the mineral king- 
dom, ſo very ample is it, fo various and manifud its produttis 
ons. MVodæuard's Nat. ys 
They not obeying Y | 

Incurr d, what cou'd they leſs? the penalty; 

And 3 in ſin deſerv'd to fall. Milton. 
Max1ro'LDED. adj. [many and feld] Having many com- 
plications or doubles. 

His puiffant arms about his noble breaſt, 

And manifolded ſhield, he bound about his wriſt. F. Queen. 
Maniro'LDLY. adv. [from e rer In a mas pid 
manner. 

They were en ly acknowledged the ſavers of that coun- 

try. Sidney. 
Maur 1'GLIONS, 2. . lin gunnery. do Two handles on the 
beck of a piece of ordnance, caſt aften the German form. 
ö 5 : Batley. 
My NIKIN. n. /. [manniken, Dutch] A little man. 
This is a dear manttinto you, Sir Toby. AN 
= have been dear to him, lad, ſome two thouſand Arong. Hh. 
MX NxITTE. nf, [manipilus, Lat.] 1. A bandful. . 
A ſmall band of ſoldiers. 
Max FTTULAR. ad, {from manipulas, 121 Relating to a 
3! maniple. H 
Maxx1'ULEtR. u. lane and killer] Murderer. 
PDo kill mankillers man has lawful pow'r, | 
But not th* extended licence to —_ | D . Fables. 
Manx1'nD. u. /. [man and kind.] 1. The race or ſpecies 
of human beings.” 2. Reſembling 1 man not woman 1 form 
01 nature. ; 
(1.) From them I will not hide | 
My judgments, how with mankind. 1 proceed; 
As how with peceant angels late they ſaw. Million. 

Erewhile perplex'd with thoughts what Wound become 
of me and all naxkind 5 hut now I ſee 1 
His day, in whom all pations ſhall be bleſt. 12: Wilton. 
Plato witneſſeth, that ſoon after mankind began to * 
"they built many cities. Raleigh's 95 of the World. 

All mankind alike NE their grace, 

ope's Odyſſey. 


eller. 
Senſer. 


— 
” 


Al born to want; a miſerable race. 
(2.) Amankind witch ! e with her, out e ; 

mm A moſt intelligency bawd ! "Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

MainLtxs. adj. [man and like. ] Having the * 
and proper ab of man. 


de would * Of: * 


Such a * manlike man, as nature often erting,. Nt ſhows 5 


* 
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i en 
Man 2a. adj. [man me}. Without men? not 


; certain herbs, or leaves only. 


"5 
RS 


- manned. 


vantages., 8 2 erbury, 
Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to fay, the Spaniards were od. 6). Air and 44 "are more 9 0 enn 7 i 


: only driven away with fquibs ; for it was no more but a ſtra- 
tagem of fire - boats manleſ, and ſent upon the Armada at Ca- 
| lis by the favour of the wind in the night, that put them in 

h terror, as they cut their cables. Bacon. 


Ma'nLINESS: 1. J. [ from many. ] Diguity; F 


* 8. g 
Young maſter, willing to ſhew himſelf a man, lets himſelf 
ſe to all irregulanties ; and thus courts credit and manlin:ſs 

"in the ing off the modeſty he has All then been | Kept 1 192 is 

Oches 


i Ma'nLy. adj. [from man] 1. 'Molike { becoming a, man; 


firm; brave; ſtout; undaunted ; undifinayed. -2. Not 


ei not childiſh. e 
508] As did nens old Anchiſes ear. bis 
So I bear thee upon my manly houiders., TTY Shukeſp. 


Let's br iefly put on manly readinets, 


And meet i' th' ho! together.. Fbaleſp. Macbeth. be as to the particu 
Serene and many, harden'd to ſuſtain Y . (9+), The kinds of muſick have moſt. operation o On, man. 
The load of life, and excrcis'd in pain,  Dryd. Juv. " ners; as, to make them warlike; to wake them. oft and. 4 
Sec great Marcellus ! how inur'd in tolls, feminate, Bacon s Nat. 
He moves with manly grace. Dryd. Ænu. Every fool carries more or leſs in his face the eg of A | 
(2.) I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy manners, more legible in ſome than other s. Manke 


With a reed voice; and turn two e ſtep . 
Into a manly ſtride. | Shakeſp.Merch. of Venice. 


Ma'xL v. adv. [from man.] With courage like a man. 
Ma NVA. n. /. Manna is N a gum, and is honey- 


like juice concreted into a ſolid form, ſeldom ſo dry but 
it adheres to the fingers: its colour is whitiſh, or brown- 


iſh, and it has ſweetneſs, and. with it a ſharpneſs that ren- 


ders it agreeable : mania is the product of two different 
trees, both varieties of the aſh : when the heats are free 
from rain, theſe ttees exſudate a white honey juice, 


Which cancretes into what we call manra. It is but lately 
that the world were convinced of the miſiake of mana 


being an aerial produce, by an experiment being made by 
covering a tree with ſheets in the manna ſeaſon, and the 
finding as-much manna on it afterwards : as on thoſe which 


were open to the air and dew. + 4 488. 


It would be well inquired, whether mana Joth fall but upon 
| Bacon Nat. Hi. 
The manna in heaven will ſuit every ent alate. Locks. 


MANNER. a. / [maniere, French. ] 1. Form; method. 
2. Cuſtom; habit; faſhion. 
Sort; kind. 5. Mien: caſt the look. 6. Peculiar 


Certain degree. 4. 


way ; diſtin mode of perſon. 7. Way; mode : of 
things. 8. Manners in the plural: character of the miod. 
General way of life; morals; habit. 10. * the 
plural J] Ceremonious behaviour ; ſtudied civility.. | 
To take in the Manner. To catch in the be Lag 
miſſion of a crime. | 
(r.) In my divine Emilia make me bleſt, 
Find thou the manner, and the means prepare, 
Poſſeſſion, more than conqueſt, is my care. Dry d. 
(2.) As the manner of ſome is, New T, amen 
(3.) It is in a manner done already; 
For many carriages he hath diſpatch d 
Jo the ſea - ſide. 


Hbaleſp. K. John. 
The bread is in a manner common. | ; 


1 Sam. Ari! 5 


If the envy be general in a manner upon * the miniſters 


i *. an N oh —_ * b E Bacon s EJay*. ardice, and a traiterous deſei tion of our allegiance to wy 
| . 24 » a 
In a manner at our will, th' affairs of earth. Milton. 
Auguſtinus does in a manner confeſs the charge. Baier. N=, NO Say, adv: Weh g vithout 1 alete uk 
4 . os: of 3 here in arms — 16 s We'll nam Et 4 YEAR Mee ef ch upp 1 1 | 
eight t l $3 We cha e you tor air to our dwellin 2 e uin 
Pe 4 ng” 8 , ep | Phat. U. VI. Ma 9 8925 1. J. l, and. n, man 1 2 
A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable, man; a dwarf. mais 
F. all manner of ſo we 1 ar vou. 1 Shak. Ma'nxisn, adj. [from nan. Having che dare 
t nauuer of men were v they whom ye ſlew ? Jus . à man; 0 ; 3 impudent. 


The eity may boah in wie, ind” all manner ﬆ 2 8 


Thy 


v0 

Some men have 4 nalivh Ki ignity. id thi 2 Which at 
© procure them more regard By 4 a look, than others can obtain 
6 the mot 1 imperious commands. 4 Kiehardſon Clariſa 
(6.) It can hardly be gin, 916 be how great a difference was jy 
the bumour, diſpoſition, an manner, of the am under El. 
ex, and the other under Waller Clarendy, 
Some few touches of your lordſhip, which I have endexvoyy. THEY 
echte expreſs after your manner, have made whole poems i 
<p to paſs with approbation. Dryden Yu, 
As man id known by bis company, O a * company my 
engen by his, manner of expreſſing himſelf., - if 
(.) The temptations of proſperity inünuate themſelves ; af. 
ter a gentle, but very powerful, manner. Atter bury, | 

.  (8.) His, princes are as much diſtinguiſhed. 'by their m Nane 
as by their dominions; and even thoſe among | them,. whoſe 

character { 11 . mage, up of cour 88. f a one ano. 

t ar K ind 10 f Addiſ "ml 


We bring our manners to the bleit abodes, 


And think what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe the gods. ; Dry, _ 
(10, ) The time will not allow the compliment, Eo 
Which very Manners urge. | Shak. K. Lu, 


Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, AF 
That ſo neglected you. Sbhbaleſb. Othelh, 

Our griefs and not our manners reaſon now. | . Shateh, 
Ungracious wretch, den 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous eve 0 

Where manners ne'er were preacn'd.' Shak, 

Dear Kate, you and I cannot be 'confined within the werk 
liſt of a an faſhion.: We are the makers of manner, 


Kate. 171 1715 ak, I. V. 
1 Good mamers Wes her to woke f ibn 
The ſtranger dame to be her gueſt that night. Dry. 


None but the careleſs and the confident would ruſh rudciy 
into the preſence of a great man. and ſhall we, in our applici- 
tions to the great God, take that to be religion, which tle 
common reaſon of mankind wall not n. to be e 

xl | gat, 
| Your paſſion W V 
Its force e your neareſt friends; N 
Which manners, deceney, and . 3 = 
Have taught you from the world to hide... Swift, 
(x1.) If I melt into melancbaly: while 1 write, 1 ſhall be 
Taken in the manner; and I fit by one too tender to theſe im- 


preſſions. | "7 Letters, 
Ma's NE KLIN ESS. | u. ** [from mannerh. | avi lity ; cere- 
monious complaiſance. | 44255 
Others out of mannerliugſi and reſpe to God, thaugh they 
deny this univerſal ſoul of the gauyeris, ha Fuck deviſed ſeveral 
. tyſtems of the univerſe. rigin of Menkind. 
 Ma'xyERLy. 44%. e manner] gk ng Feremoniou: 3 
complaiſant. 


10 Tut; 3 tut; here's a a mannerly farbearance. 16 * de 7 - Shak 

0 - What — | meet, and is moſi 1 Fbal. 
Fcols make a mock at ſin, affront the God A wha, we w—_ 
and vilify religion; not to appaſe them, by Whatever manner) 

names we may palliate the offence, is not modeſty but cow. 
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f "Wan had roport zortianed her without any fault yet altoge- 
N = to make up that harmony that Cupid delights 


in; the reaſon whereof might ſeem a manniſb countenance, 


which overthrew that lovely {weerneſs, the nobleſt power of 


womankind, far fitter to prevail by parley than by battle. 


| of" | #441] wi rut OE VSG 1 3 3 1 , Sidney.” 
A woman, impudent and manniſh grown, 
Is nat more loath'd-than an effeminate man. & Shak. 
When mami/hh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 72 
Aſtride on horſeback hunts the Tuſcan boar. Dryd. 


MaNOR. 1. J [manoir,, old French; manerium, low Lat. 


maner, Armorick.] Manor ſignifies, in common law, a 
rule or government which a man hath over ſuch as hold 
land within his fee. Touching the original of theſe na- 
ners, it ſeems, that, in the beginning, there was a certain 
compaſs of ground granted by the king to ſome man of 
worth, for him and his heirs to dwell upon, and to exer- 
ciſe ſome juriſdiQtion, more or leſs, within that compaſs, 
as he thought good to grant; performing him ſuch fervi- 
ces, and paying ſuch yearly rent for the ſame, as he by his 
grant required: and that afterward this great man par- 


celled his land to other meaner men, 1njoining them again 


ſuch ſervices and rents as he thought good; and by that 
means, as he became tenant to the king, fo the inferiors 
became tenants to him: but thoſe great men, or their poſ- 
tetity, have alineated theſe manſions. and lands ſo given 
them by their prince, and many for capital offences have 
forfeited them to the king; and thereby they ſtill remain 


nin the crown, or are beſtowed again upon others. But 


whoſoever poſſeſſes theſe manors, the liberty belonging to 
them is real and predial, and therefore remains, though 
the owners be changed. In theſe days, a zanor rather 
ſignifies. the juriſdiction and royalty incorporeal, than the 
land or fite ; for a man may have a manor in groſs,” as the 
law terms it, that is, the right and. intereſt of a court ba- 
ron, with the perquiſites thereto belonging. Cowel. 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Ev'n now forfake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me ? Shak. H. VI. 
Kinſmen of mine, | 
By this ſo ficken'd their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall abound as formerly, O many 
Have broke their backs with Ib manors on them 
For this great journey. | Shak. R. II. 


MANL R. . J [man and cyellan, Saxon.] A mur- 


derer; a mankiller; a manſlayer. 95 
This was not Kayne the mangueller, but one of a gentler 
ſpirit and milder ſex, to wit, a woman. Carew. 


ANSE, . /. [manſio, Lat.] 1. Farm and land. 2. A 
parſonage houſee. 1 


1 . 3 | 28 . 
Mx siox. n. , [nanſio, Latin.] 1. The lord's houſe in 


a manor. 2. Place of reſidence; abode; houſe. 3. Re- 
fidence ; abode . 3 


(2.) All theſe are but ornaments of that divine ſpark within 


you, which being deſcended from heaven, could not elſewhere 
pick out-ſo ſweet, a manſion. Sidney. 
A fault no leſs grievous, if ſo be it were true, than if ſome 
king ſhould build his manſion-houſe by the model of Solomon's 
palace, — a | 2 Hooker. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles in a place, 
From whence himſelf does fly? he loves us not. Shak. 
Thy manſian wants thee, Adam, riſe | 
Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain'd ; - 
Firſt father ! call'd by thee, I come thy guide 
To the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat prepar'd. 
A manſion is provided thee ; more fair 
Than this, and worthy Heav'n's peculiar care, 
Not fram*d of common earth, . + re | 
| (4+) Theſe poets near our princes ſleep, 
And in one grave their manſions keep. 


| Milton. 
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MansLa'vcnTEx. #. /- [man and laughter.) , 1. Mur- 


der; deſtruction ,of the human ſpecies. 2, [In law.] 
The act of killing a man not only without fault, though 
without malice ; puniſhed by forfeiture. A 
(f.) The whole pleaſure of that book ſtandeth in open man- 
ſlaughter and bold bau dry. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
o overcome in battle, and ſubdue 2 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitck | 
Of human glory. 4d: .- Milton's Par. Zo. 
(2.) When a man, throwing at a cock, killed a byſtander, 
I ruled it magſlaugbter. 8 2 e ene. 
Maxs LAYER. z. J Ina and flay.] One that has kill 
another. _ 3 f "1 ? 
Cities for refuge for the man/layer, Num. xxxv. 
Mamnwsvu'tTE, adj, [manſuetus, Lat.] Tame; gentle; not 
ferocious ;. not wild. | 1 7 
This holds not only in domeſtick and manſuete birds ; for 
then it might be thought the effect of cicuration or inſtitution, ' 
but alſo in the wild. . %. Ray on the Creation, 


Ma'nsveTupE. 2. / [manſuetude, Fr. manſuetudo, Lat.] 
Tameneſs ; gentleneſs. 1 iq 
The angry lion did preſent his paw, 
Which by conſent was given to manſuetude ; 
The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 
Humility did reach to fortitude, Herbert. 
Max TEL. n. /. [mantel, old Fr.] Work raiſed before a 
chimney to conceal it, hence the name, which originally 
ſignifies a cloak. Wh | 
From the Italians we may learn how to raiſe fair mantels 
within che rooms, and how to diſguiſe the ſhafts of chimnies. 
e 1 Wotton's Architecture. 
If you break any china on the mantletree or cabinet, gather 
up the fragments, | We Swift. 
ManTEeLe'T, n. f. [marntelet, French.] 1. A ſmall cloak 
worn by women. 2. [In fortification.} A kind of move- 
able penthouſe, made of pieces of timber fawed into 
planks, which being about three inches thick, are nailed 
one over another to the height of almoſt fix feet: they are 
generally caſed with tin, and ſet upon httle wheels; ſo. 
that in a ſiege they may be driven before the pioneers, - 
and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter them from the enemy's ſmall- 
ſhot: there are other mantelets covered on the top, whereof 
the miners make uſe to approach the walls of a town or 
"caſtle. 7 Hlarris. 


MAN TIGER. . /. [man and 7iger.] A large monkey or 
h 2 1 | 
Near theſe was placed, by the black prince of Monomotapas's 
fide, the glaring cat-a- mountain, and the man-mimicking 
 mantiger, | ” Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Ma'xnTLE. n. {. [mantell, Welſh.) A kind of cloak or 
. garment thrown over the reſt of the drefs. - 


We, well-cover'd with the night's black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard  _ _. 
And ſeize himſelf. 3 Shak. H. VI. 
Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the ſtanding pool. 

7a 3 _  Shakeſp, K. Lear. 

The day begins to break, and night is fled, 4 
Whoſe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the eartin. Shak. 
Their actions were diſguiſed with 'mantles, very uſual in 
times of diſorder, of religion, and juſtice. Hayward, 
The herald and children are cloathed with mates of ſattin; 
but the herald's mantle is ſtreamed with gold. Bacon. 

By which the beauty of the earth appears, 8 
Landyc. 


# 


The divers-colour'd mantle which ſhe wears. 
oF — — Before the fun, + 
Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didſt inveſt % 
The riſing world of waters dark and deep: 
Won from the void and formleſs infinite. 
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 {- Upon, looſening of his mantle the eggs fell from him at una- Ma'xual. adj, Tmanualis, Latin; manuel, French,] 1, 
Vares, and the eagle was a third time defeated, E Effrange. Performed by the hand. 2. Uſed by the hand; 
| Dan Pope for thy misfortune grievd, * MEI (it. The ſpeculative part of painting, without the aſſiſtance 
With kind concern and (kill has weay'd God wha rn of manual operation, can never attain to that perfection which 
A ſilken web z and ne'er ſhall fade 1 is its object. e Dirpien, Du Freſiq. 
Its colours : gently has he laid © (24) The treaſurer obliged himſelf to procure ſome declaration 


The mantle o'er thy ſad diftreſs, 1 8 „under his, majeſty's ſign manual. | endon. 

And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. Sa Prior. MANUAL. n. . A mall book, ſuch as may be carried in 
A. ſpacious veil.from his broad ſhoulders flew, thi kent * 

That ſet the unhappy Phaeton to view; * his mana of laws, ftiled the confeſſor's laws, containg 


The flaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 
Aud the whole fable in the mantle glow d. | 
To MNT LE. v. a, [from the noun.] To cloke ; to co- 
ver; to diſguiſe. "*Y 
As the morning ſteals upon the night, 


ung but few heads. 'Hale's Common Law of Eng land. 
| In thoſe prayers which are recommended to the uſe of the de. 
| 2 perſons of your weste in ro gar. = — ** 
them in our own language, they would be caretul to have 

nothing they thought ſcandalous. Stillin 
Melting the darkneſs ; ſo their riſing ſenſes Mane, is or. [manubie, Lat.] Belonging to Pal. 
7 — ce e N that 1 5 baks Tempeh. zen, tb 1495 2 Dig. 

4 ln Ar  MANUSERIUM. n. ,. [Latin.] A handle. | bt 
I th* filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, Though the ſucker move eafily enough up and down in the 
There dancing up to th chins. © Shak. Tempeſt. cylinder, by the help of the manubrium, yet if the manubri. 
To Ma'NTLE. v. n. [ The original of the ſignification of this #%” be taken off, it will require a conſiderable ſtrength to wt 
word is not plain. Skinner conſiders it as relative to the t „ 141 1 t Ne 
expanſion of a mantle: as the hawk mantleth; ſhe ſpreads Maxvupv'ction. n. /. [manududio, Lat.] Guidance by 

her wings like a mantle.) 1. To ſpread the wings as a the hand. 1 er bh 
Hawk in pleaſure. 2. To joy; to revel. 3. To be ex- br e OY 8 COON rr e 
panded ; to ſpread Juxuriantly. 4. Jo gather _—_ thing That they are carried by the manuduction of a rule, is evi. 
on the ſurface ; to froth, 5. To ferment ; to be in ſpright= gent from the conſtant regularity of their motion. Glanville, 
J .) Th | 3 = 3 This is a direct manuductien to all kind of fin, by abuſing 
1.) The ſwan with arched neck, » 
Between her white wings mantling, rows | malignity and guilt even of the fouleſt. South, 
Her ſtate with oary fee. F Milton's Par, Loft. Man eee n. . [manus, and facio, Lat. manufac- 
(2-) My trail fancy fed with full delight | ture, French.) The practice of waking any. niece of 

Doth bathe in bliſs, and mantleth moſt at eaſe ; N * 1 n S 
Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might workman UP, - Ss Any 508: PILES: BF. Alt, 
(2.) Heay'n's pow'r is infinite: earth, air, and ſea, 


TR ner vers. RY were N. The manufacture mals the making pow'r obey. ..Dryd. 
Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaſt | The peaſants are clothed in a coarſe Kind of canvas, the ma- 
With regal ornament. _ Milton's Par. Loft. nufatture of the country. | Addiſon on Itah, 
| The mantling vine To Max UA CTURE. v. a. [manufafurer, Ft.] 1. To 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps make by art and labour; to form by workmanſhip, 2. 


Milton's Par. Lofl, To employ in work; to work up: as, we- manufacture 
| our wool, 
Milton. Manura'CTURER. . / Lnanufacbur ier, Fr. manufacturui 
Lat.] A workman; an artificer. 5440 
In the practices of arti ficers and the manufacturers of various 
kinds, the end being propoſed, we find out ways of compoſing 


Luxuriant. 
I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the fide of yon ſmall hill, 
Plucking ripe clutters. + | 
| You'll ſometimes meet a fop, of niceſt tread, 
Whole mantling peruke veils his empty head. . Gay. 


And where his mazy waters flow | 
He gave the mantling *. to grow, Tay e Megs things for the ſeveral uſes of human life, Mails. 
to his love. Fenton's Ode to Lord Gower, To Ma NMS E. b. a. [manumitto, Lat.] To ſet free; to | 


diſmiſs from flayery. | 
A conſtant report of a danger ſo eminent run 2 the 
whole caſtle, even into the deep dungeons, by the compaſſion of 
__ certain manumiſed ſlaves. | Knollei. 


A troph | 

(4.0 There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; 
And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain; 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 


Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shak, ———— He preſents 
It drinketh freſh, flowereth, and mantletb dingy. | To thee renown'd for piety and ate R ples th 
Bid, acon. Poor captives manums'd, and mate Wallis. 
From plate to plate your eye- balls roll, Max 42s dere. n. {c 3 Fr. manumiſſio, Lat. 
And the brain dances to the maniling bowl. Pope's Hor. Thi aQ aff ing ſib 0 „„ 
(5. —„ When mantling blood ee ee e e e 1 
Flow'd in his lovely cheeks ; when his bright eyes Slaves wore iron 2 75 ſhow 11 72 „ | 
Sparkl'd with youthful fires ; when ev'ry grace | 5 : : Nr e - 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the ſon, Smith. The pileus was ſomewhat like a night-cap, as the ſymbol o 


6 . * 1 | | 1 1 5 buth. 
Mxa'xTva. n. /. [this is perhaps corrupted from manteau, . liberty, given to flaves at their en. = 

F.] ce | r f e * To Manu, v. a. [manumitto, Lat.] To t eleaſe from 
Not Cynthia, when her mantua's pin'd awry, ſlavery. _ „„ ; 

Eier felt ſuch rage, reſentment, nd i > ; Manumit and releaſe him from thoſe drudgeries to vice, 


As thou, fad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair, Pope, under which thoſe remain who live without God. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each other's 5 |  Gowernmoent of the Tongue. 
lappets, ruffles, and mantuas, 1 Sa offt. Thou wilt beneath the burthen * . 
Ma! | 3 And glad receive the manumitiing bl, 
MA N TUAMA KE R. N. 5 [mantua and maker.] One who On thy ſhav' d {laviſh head. | | N 4 Dryd. Juv. 
makes gowns for women, * Nenne Capable of culli- 
Buy profeſſion a mantuamaker ; I am employed by the moſt any 1 a. Len compa] 6 ape nee (all 


faſhionable ladies. Adaiſon's Guardian, 


the conſcience with undervaluing perſuaſions concerning the 7 


ho 


. 


This book gives an account of the manurablæ lands in ev 
mano. | 12 


* 


* 
"4 
+. Þ 


— 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. + 


number; people. 2. Many, when it is uſed before a fin- 
- gular noun, ſeems. to be a ſubſtantive. In converſation, 


; 
* 
EN 
| 
N 
g 


N 


ch ' Manv'rxanxce. nf. [from manure.] Agriculture; culti-D for many à man they ſay a many men. 3. Many is uſed* _. 
4 vation, An-obſolete word, worthy of revival. _ much in compoſition. . 8 | | 
= Although there ſhould none of them fall by the ſword, yet (1.) After him the raſcal many ran, | 
1 they being kept from manurance, and their cattle from running Neaped together in rude rabblement. Fairy Queen, 
in abroad, by this hard reltraint they would quickly devour one O thou fond many ! with what loud applauſe | 
another. THAT Spenſer on Ireland. Did'ſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke, Shakeſp. 
ng 7. MANURE. v. a. [manouvrer, Fr.] 1. To cultivate 4—- I had a purpoſe now | 
q, by manual labour, | 2. To dung; to fatten with com- To lead our many to the holy land; 
E- Q Fo fatten as a com oft, 3 13 Leſt reſt and lying ſtill might make them look . 
pots. 3 P 1 4 | | 
k (1. ) They mock our ſcant manuring, and require | Too near into my ſtate. | Saleſp. Hen. IV. 
0 More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. Milton. A care- craz d mother of a many children. Shakeſpeare. 
þ (2.) Fragments of ſhells, reduced by the agitation of the The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or driven, 
; fea to powder, are uſed for the manuring of land. Woodward, = but oy no means fit to guide themſelves. Te South. 
5. (3) Revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, XY N here parting from the king, the chiefs divide, 
Or ſhare their tate : the corps of half her ſenate | And wheeling Eaft and Weſt, before their many ride. Dryd. 
0 Manure the fields of T heſſaly, while we N He is liable to a great many inconveniencies every moment off 
4 Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. Addif. Cato. his life, CEO WET IE | Tillotſon. 
e Manu'rxe. n. f. [from the verb. Soil to be laid on lands; Seeing a great many in rich ** he was amazed 4 "ay 
A, dung or compoſt to fatten land, 0 wat Aar quality . ho.” ſo ＋ . Addiſon's Free . 
, W hen the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, | N ou art a collop of my fle | 5 
| 2 x r 0 nd for thy ſake have I ſhed many a tear. Shale ſp. 
The fat manure. with heav'nly fire is warm'd. Dryd. . a Ky uk a 
Mud makes an extraordinary manure for land that is ſandy. lr ud as oe N en * 
8 | M:rtimer”s Huſbandry out many and many a way to the wreaking of a malice. 
. wit oben Fir | 'C e bong” 6 : | L'Eftrange's Fables. 
; Manu'xtEmenT. n. ſ. [from manare.] Cultivation ; im Broad were their collars too; and every une 
' PrOVEmeng, £155 T5; its Was ſet about with many a coſtly ſtone. Dryden. 
The menurement of wits is like that of foils, where before Many a child can have the diſtin& clear ideas of two and three 
1 the pains of tilling or ſowing, men conſider what the mold will long before he has any idea of infinite. Locte. 
5 bear. a Wotton on Education. Manxz&o'tounzzd. 4 dj. [ many. an #0 our. Having = 4a 


Manu'zes. n. /, [from the ve 
a huſbandman. | | | 
Ma'xusceieT; n. . [manuſcrit, Fr. manuſcriptum, Lat.] 
A book written; not printed. | 
A colle&ion of rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely written in Ara- 
bick, and ſought in the moſt remote parts by the diligence of 
Erpenius, the moſt excellent linguiſt, were upon ſale to the 
jeluits. 


1. Conſiſting of a great number; numerous; more than 
few. 2. Marking number indefinite, or comparative. 3. 
Powerful: with 00, in low language. | 

(7.) Our enemy, and the deſtroyers 


ed; brought bracelets. | 
This yet I apprehend not, why to thoſe. | 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 

So many and ſo various laws are given; 
So many laws argue ſo many lins.. Milton. 
(3-) They come to vie power and expence with thoſe that are 
too high and too many for them. | 


5 
* 


4 
e 


Many. . % [This word is tematkable in the Sazon for its 
frequent uſe, being written with twenty variations: mene- 
deo; mænego, mantzeo, mentigo, meanizu, ments, nz 
niu, mænyzeo, manexzeo, manizu, manize, 
nezeo, menego, menezu, mentgeo, menigo, menu, me- 
mo, memu. Lyz:] 1. A multitude; a company; a great 


q 


a”. 


- 


b.] He who manures land; 


| | mA, TEND Wotton. © 
Her majeſty has peruſed the manuſcript of this opera, and 


of our country, ſlew 


Exod. xxxv. 22. 


_* L*Eftrange's Fables. 


rious colours. | Ip 
Hail manycoloured meſſenger, that ne'er 


Do'ſt diſobey the voice of Jupiter. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
He hears not me, but on the other ſide | ® 
A. manycolour'd peacock having ſpy d, | | 
Leaves him and me. | Donne. 


The hoary majeſty of ſpades appears; 
Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight raveal'd,. 
The reſt his manycolour'd robe conceal d. 


Manyco'rxneReD. adj. [ many and corner.] Polygo 


nal ;. 


given it her approbation. 7 1 Dryden. 
/ * 8 ' 0 * . . 
Max v. adj. comp. more, fuperl, moſt, - [ mzenlz, Saxon. 5 having corners more than twelve: the geometricians ha ve 


particular names for angular figures up to thoſe of twelve 
corners. n T$ 4 9 
—— Search thoſe manycorner'd minds, 


Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. Dryden. 


many of us. - |  Judg. xvi. 24. Manyne ADED. adj. many and bead. ] Having many 
When 1 deſcend in the air, the ſame cauſe which heads. m—_— 15 . b | 1 2 a Fe 4 
3 * many, makes them be * Proportion to Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular licence is indeed the 
their multitude. n Digby en the Soul. manyheaded tyranny, prevailed with- the reſt to make Muſido- 
Sufficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and death, | hes ded 2 | | Sidney. 
Thus due by ſentence, when thou did'ſt tranſgreſs, | hs proud Md ns. ; + | 
Defeated of his ſeizure, many days. High mounted on her manybeaded beaſt. Fairy Qcen. 
Giv'n thee of grace, wherein thou may'ſt repent, The manvheaded bent fiath broke. | 
And one bad act with many deeds well done : „ Or thbaken wht his head, the royal yoke.. | Denham. 
May A 5 28 Milton. Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, | 
: nn 3 our = the 4. directions to Chriſtians to Thar form d his manhond to fibdne | „ 
appeal to the biſhop of Rome for a determination of the many The hvdra of th headed hi + Oh Brad 
1 ee eee $ 6 as he hydra of the manybeaded hiſſing crew. Dryaen.. 
differences- which in thoſe oy g e __ babes. ManyYLa/ncuaced. adj. [many and language.] | Having: 
(2.) Both men and women, as many as were willing-heart= many languages. | 


Seek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore ; 
He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, 
And manylanguag d nations has ſurvey d. Pope's Odyſſey.. 
Manvee'o?LED. adj. [many and people.] Numerouſly 
x ulous. + fn | 
He from the manypeopl d city flies; h 5 
Contemns their labours, and the drivers cries. Sandys.. 
ManyTiMEs,. an adverbial phraſe. Often; frequently. 
They are Roman catholick in the device and legend, which. 
are both 2anytimestaken-out of the Scriptures. Addiſon. 


oy 


mamzo, me- Mae. n. , [ mappa, low Latin.] A geographical picture 


on which lands and ſeas are 
longitude and latitude. 


delineated according to the 
/ * 4 K 2 | ? . a * 


5 


Telmane earneſtly entreated Dorus, that he would beſtow a MAN sMus. #. ,. [uapacpl;, from pwapaire.] A co. 
map of his little world upon her, that ſhe might ſee whether it ſumption, in which Soros waſte much of their ſubſtance 
were troubled with ſuch unhabitable climes of cold deſpairs F | pgs ; 

c ˙ ß atrophy, 0 SD 
I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it before me, and Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence. Milton's Par. 1, 
make mine eyes my. ſchoolmaſtera, to give my underſtanding to. A maraſmus imports a conſumption following à fever; * 
judge of your plot. RPG. ener an Ireland. conſumption or withering of the body, by reaſon of a natur 1 
Old coins are like ſo many maps for explaining the ancient ertinction of the native heat, and an extenuation of the body 
bi geography. GR OUT BY 55 Addiſon on ancient Cons. cauſed through an immoderate heat. 1 Hard i 
Deer the naß my Enge en e 5 Ma'"zsLs. n. . {marbre, French; marmor, Latin,] | 
Croſs, many a region marks the winding way Stone uſed in ſtatues and elegant buildings, capable of; 


From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, 2 f f : | ungs, ble ( 2 
And grow 2 mere geographer by love. . Tichel. © bright poliſh, and in a ſtrong heat calciniug into lime. 2 1 Ro: 
To May. v. a. [om the noun,] To delineate; to ſet Little balls ſuppoſed to be of marble, with which children WM 

| play. 3. A ſtone remarkable for the ſculpture or inſcrip. | 
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The maſter may here only ſtumble, and perchance fall in (2.) Shall I fee far-fetched inventions? ſhall T labour to lay 
teaching, to the marring and maiming of the ſcholar in learn- „7 %%. colours over my ruinous thoughts ? or rather, though 


* * 


. 1 8 ö 
I am near to the place where they ſhould meet, if Piſanio tion; as, the Oxford mar les. WT | 
N have agb it right. N a Shakejp. Cymbeline. (.) He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marb/, 
. Mart free, u. J. [acer.] The maple tree hath jagged or $6 : on 24». e Shakeſpeare 
1 angular leaves; the feeds grow two together in hard- Pat ier my" o ps wg bas ts Rev breath, © 
14 winged veſſels: there are ſeveral ſpecies; the greater Sous fins their e Hrs 4 4p hi . 
8 1:08 map'e 3 falſly called the ſycamore tice: the SEO ©" Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. - Dr v4, 
11 maple is frequent in hedge- ro -w-. Miller. The two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will more cali; _ 
1 65 The platane round, ; * approach each other, between which there is nothing but water 
en The carver holme, the mafple ſeldom inward found. H enſer. or air, than if there be a diamond between them; not. that the 
But Of the rotteneſt maple wood burnt to aſhes they make a parts of the diamond are more ſolid, but becauſe the parts of 
48. ſtrong ly e. |  Wortimer's Hyſtandry. water being more eaſily ſeparable, give way to the approach of 
fl 185 Marr ERV. 7. /. [from map.] The art of planning and the two pieces of marble. e e eee 
| | 13 deſigning. Hanner. (2.) Marbles taught them percuſſion, and the laws of mo- 
14 1 5 The ſtill and mental parts, ; tion; nut-crackers the uſe of the leaver. Arbuthnot and Pote, 
e That do contrive how many hands ſhall ftrike _ MAABLE. adj. 1. Made of marble, 2. Variegated, or 
Fin ret" When fitneſs calls them on; | 1 marble | x - N 
"at * : They call this bedwork, mapp'ry, cloſet war. Shakeſp. PET mo f. ſt is mine, 
4155 To Mar. wv. a. [amynnan, Saxon.] Jo injure ; to ſpoil; er.) Tygmalion's fate reverit is mine, 
115 3 , : 001 * 4 His marble love took fleſh and blood, 
1 to hurt; to miſchief; to damage. Obſolete, All that I worſhipp'd as divine, 
1 Loſs is no ſhame, nor to be leſs than foe, _ That beauty, now 'tis underſtood, 
| has 4s But to be leſſer than himſelf, doth mar | 'A pears to have no more of life, | 
N Both loſer's lot, and victor's praiſe alſo. Fairy Qeen. Than. that whereof. he fram'd his wife. © © Waller, 
11 


bag 2 mean xr ex. 
— 4 « 


+4 Ing, Ty q |  Aſcham's Schoolmaſter the pureneſs of my virgin-mind be tained, let me keep the 
44 . When prieſts are more in words than matter, * true ſimplicity of my word. 5 | 85 S1dneyp, 
1 7 5 When brewers mar” their malt with water. Shakeſp. ' The appendix ſhall be printed by itſelf, ſtitched, and with 
0. 1 17797 you mar no more trees with writing ſongs in their 2 „rble cover. a i Sui. 

N arks. : 4 . , : .- ; 
"8.4 — I pray you mar no more of my verſes with reading them To Mars n [marbrer, French, from the noun. ] To 
2 ill-favouredly. " Shatejp. As you like it. variegate, or bein like marble. > * 
N Beware thine honour, be not then diſgrac'd, | ; Very well ſleeked marbled paper did not caſt any of its diſ- 
Take care thou mar not when thou think ſt to mend. Fairf., tinct colours upon the wall with an equal diffuſion. f Boyle, 

Aumarle became the man that all did mar, * oe Marian 


Whether through indiſcretion, chance, or worſe. Daniel. Marbled with ſage the hard ning cheeſe ſhe preſs d, | 
The ambition to prevail in great things is leſs harmful than And yellow butter Marian's {kill profeſs'd. Gay 5 Paſtorals, 
that other, to appear in every thing; for that breeds confuſion, Ma RBLEHEARTED. adj. [marble and heart.) Cruel; 


and marrs buſineſs, when great in dependencies. Bacon's Efays. inſenſible; hard-hearted. _ ; 

O! could we ſee how cauſe from cauſe doth ſpring ! | Ingratitude ! thou marblehearted fiend, 4 
How mutually they link d and folded are: | More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, BEES 

And here how oft one diſagreeing ſtring $3 Than the ſea monſter. | Shakeſp. King Lear, 
The — doth * — than marr / Davies. MR cASITE. n. , The term marcafite has been very 3 
rr c n nate 48 15 roperly uſed by ſome for biſmuth, and by others for 

— 4 ws cots d viſage, and N v4 's Paradiſe Loft 3 : * more accurate writers however always expreſs 
Hed ts hand there, untimely joy through all a ſubſtance different from either of theſe by it, ſulphu- 
Mens hearts diffus'd, had marr'd the funeral. Waller, Teous and metallick. The marcafite is a ſolid hard foſſil, 
Mother! | naturally found among the veins of oxes, or in the fiſſures 
Tis much unſafe my fire to diſobey : _ . | of ſtone : the variety of forms this mineral puts on is al- 
Not only you provoke him to your coſt, moſt endleſs. There are however only three diſtinct ſpe- 
But mirth is mar7”d, and the good cheer is lf, Dryden. cies of it; one of a. bright gold colour, another of a 


MARANATHA. n. . (Syriack.] It ſignifies, the Lord bright ſilver, and a third of a dead white: the filvery one 
comes, or, the Lord is come: it was a form of the de. ſecms to be peculiarly meant by the writers on the Ma: 
nouncing or anathematizing among the Jews. St. Paul feria Medica. Marcafite is very frequent in the mines 

ronounces, If any love not the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let Cornwall, where the workmen call it mundick, but more 
him be anathema maranatha, which is as much as to ſay, in Germany, where they extract vitriol and ſulphur from 
May'ſt thou be devoted to the greateſt of evils, and to the it. „ ; 1 Hill. 
utmoſt ſeverity of God's judgments ; may the Lord come The writers of minerals give the name pyrites and marcaſites 


quickly to take vengeance of thy crimes, Calmet, imdifferently to the ſame fort of body: I reſtrain the name of 
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| 1 to the 0 or tho 457 are found 22 
| eres . the marcaſite 1 is part of the matter 
that either conſtitutes the ſtratum, or is lodged in the perpendi- 
cular fiſſures. . Woodward's Met. Foffils. 
The acid falt RP in water is the ſame with oil of ſulphur 
campanam, and abounding much in the bowels of the 
earth, and particularly i in mar caſites, unites itſelf td the other 
ingredients 0 of the marcaſite, which are bitumen, iron, copper, 
and earth, and with them compounds alum, -vitriol, and ful- 
hur : with the earth alone it compounds alum ; wick themetal 
alone, or metal and earth together, it compounds vitriol; and 
with the bitumen and earth it compounds fulphur : whence! it 


rals. Newton” 5 Opticks. 
Here marcaf tes in various figures wait, 
To ripen to a true metallick ſtate. Garth's Diſpenſatory. 
Maxch., n. //. (from Mars. ] The third enn ot the 
ear. 
March is drawn in tawny, with a 9 85 alpect, a helmet upon 
his head, to ſhe this month was dedicated to Mars. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
7 „ MARCH, v. . e Fr. for waricare, Menage ; 
| from Mars, Junius] 1. To move in military form. 2. 
To waik in a grave, 8 or rer manner. 
(x9 Well march we on, 
To give obedience where tis truly ow'd. Shateſp. 
He marches i in battle array with his power againſt Arphaxad. 
ud. 1. 13. 
8 marched forth, and ſlew five- e thou- 
ſand perſons. 
My father, when ſome days before his death 
He 5 — me to March for Utiea, 
Wept o'er me. Addiſon's Cate. 
(2.) Plexirtus finding that if nothing elſe, famine would at 
laſt bring him to deſtruction, thought better by humbleneſs to 


creep where by pride he could not march. Sidney. 
Doth York mtend no harm to us, * . 
That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm. Shakefp. 
Our bodies, ev'ry footſtep that they make, ai 
March towards death, — at laſt they die. Davies. 
Like thee, great ſon of Jove, like * dw a 15899 
When clad in riſing majeſty/ , Wor eit dan 
Thou marcheft down o'er Delos' kills: 93453-1249 # 2 
The power of wiſdom march'd before. 7 ope's Odyſſey. 


Te MarcH. wv. 4. 
To bring in regular proceſſion. 

(.) Cyrus marching his army for divers days over moun- 

tains of ſnow, the meu, ſplendor of its whiteneſs prejudiced 


the ſight of very many of his ſoldiers. 0 on Colours. 
(2.) March them again in fair array, 
And bid them form the happy day; 3 l 
The happy day defign'd to wait 5 „ 
On William's fame, and Europe's fate. Frier. 


= March. J. [marcher, French.] 1. Military movement; 

journey of ſoldiers. 2. Grave and ſolemn walk. * De- 

literate or laborious walk. 4. Signals to move. 5. 

Marches, 'without ſingular, 1 Gothick; meanc, 
Saxon; matche, French.) Borders; limits; confines. | 

(1.) Theſe troops came to the army haraſſed with a long and 

weariſome march, and caſt ay their arms and garments, and 


. fought in their ſhirts. Bacon's War with Ts 
Who ſhould command, by his Almighty nod, 
Theſe choſen troops, unconſcious of the road, 


And unacquainted with th: appointed end, *. 
Their marches to begin, and thither tend. Blackmore. 
(2.) Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join | 
Ihe varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. Pope. 
(3.) We came to the roots of the mountain, and had a. very 
troubleſome march to gain the top of it. | Addiſon on Italy. 
(4.) The drums preſently ſtriking up a march, they make 
no longer qtay, but forward they go directly. N N 
( They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend. 


e 


* 


l ig Sh 


comes to pals, that warty. % ites abound with thoſe three mine- . 


2 Mac. xii. 26. 


1. To put in ablitaryt movement, . 


MAR GARIT E. 


wy * A R 


The Englich colonies were enforced t6 es continual erte 
the borders and marches round them. dies. 
It is not fit that a king of an iſland ſhould have any mar ches 
or borders but the four ſeas. Davies on Ireland. 


Ma'zxcntr . / e en Prench.] Preſident of 


the maiches or borders. 


Many of our Engliſh lords made war upon the Welſhmen , 


at their own charge; the lands which they gained they held to 
their own uſe z they were called lords marchers, and had royal 
liberties. | Davies on Ireland. 


Ma' dne n. of [feminine, formed by adding the 


wite of a marquis. 
uke king's majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you, no leſs flowing 
Than n chioneſs of Pembroke. Shakeſp. Heary vin. 
From a private gentlewoman he made me a marchioneſs, and 
from a marchioneſs a queen, and now he intends to crown my 
innocency with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon's Apophth. 
The lady marchioneſs, his wife, follicited very diligently the 
| timely preſervation of her huſband. Clarendon, 
M= ARCH AN E. 
ſweet bread, or biſcuit. . 
| Along whoſt ridge ſuch bones are met, 
Like comfits round in march ane ſet. 
Ma'rcip. adj. 
there. 
A burning colliquative fever, the ſofter parts being melted 


Si dey. 


8, changes into a marcid fever. Har 
op He on bs own fiſh. pours the nobleſt ol; $1 
That to your marcid dying herbs aſſign d, | 
By the rank ſmell and taſte betrays its kin i. Dryden. 
Ma kcoUR: n. . Imarcor, Latin. ] Leanneſs ; the ſtate 


of withering; waſte of fleſh. ' 


_ Engliſh female termination to the Latin marchio.] The : 


n „ [m Pepume, French.] A kind of | 


n, Latin. ] Lean; pining ; Wi-, 


away, the heat continuing its aduſtion upon the drier and fleſhy . 


- Conſidering the exolution and dane enſuing the action of 


venery in ſome, the extenuation and marcus in others, it much 
abridgeth our days. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A marcour is either imperfect, tending to a leſſer withering, 
which is curable ; or perfect, that is, an entire valuing gf the 
body, excluding all means of cure. 2 8 
Mank. ». /. Image, Saxon]! 1. The mille of a ho 
2. [From mara, the name of a ſpirit imagined by the 
nations of the north to torment fleepers.] A kind of tor- 
por or ſtagnation, which ſeems to preſs the ſtomach with a 
weight ; the night hag. 
(1. ) A pair of courſers born of heav'nly breed, 
Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire, _ 
By ſubſtituting mares, 1 d on earth, 
| (ht own pen ay N 
2.) Mab, his me ueen by night, 
Beſtrides youn folks What lie 9 
In elder times % mare that height, ; 
Which plagues them out of meaſure. Drayton's N 
Mar ooms cauſe the incubus, or the mare in the ſtomach. 
Bacon q Natural Hiflory. 
Ma“ RESCHAL. 2. , [mareſchal, F rench, derived by Junius 


a more than mortal bert Dryden... 


7 o 
1 . 
A, 


from mare, the female of an hotſe. ] A chief commander 


of an army. 
O William, may thy arms advance, 
That he may loſe Dinant next year, 


And ſo be nor Re of France. Prior. 


* 


| 


n. /. [magarita, . Latin; ru. F r.] 


#44 2 


A pearl. 
Silver is the ' ſecond metal, and ſignifies purity 3 amon 

e it koldeth with luna, Among precious ones wit - 

margarite or pearl. Peacham an Blazoung. 
MA'RGARITES. WO [bellis.] An herb. whine: 
Marce. © * . [margo, Latin; marge, French.}. 
Ma'rGenT. 9 'he border z the brink ; the edge ; 
\Ma'xGin. J verge. 2. The edge of a Page left blank, 

5 filled with a 222 note. 3. The LOWS A wound 8 


a 
oy 0 4 


(  (1.) He drew bis fn ſword, and fuck 
At him fo fiercely, that the upper marge 
Of his ſevenfold ſhield away it took. 
Never ſince | 
Met we on hill, in dale; foreſt, or mead, aun 
Or on the beached margent of the ſea. Shakeſp. | 
An airy crowd came ruſhing where he ſoo 
Which fill'd the margin of the fatal flood. bene . 
e As much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper 


P Þ 


„ 


; 


9 


Writ on both ſides the leaf, argent and all. Shateſd. 
Reconcile thoſe two places, which both you and the mar- 
"ins of our Bibles acknowledge to be parallel. Hammond. 
He knows in law, nor text, nor margent. Swift, 


(3.) All the advantage to be gathered from it is only from 
the evenneſs of its margin, the purpoſe will be as fully anſwered 
by keeping that under only, Sharp's Surgery, 

M>'xG1NAL. adj. [marginal, French; from margin.] 
Placed, or written on the margin. 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of theſe words than 

pope Leo himſelf expoundeth them, whoſe ſpeech concerning 


dur Lord's aſcenſion may ſerve inſtead of a marginal gloſs. 
Hecoker . 


What remarks you find worthy of your riper obſervation 
note with a marginal ſtar, as being worthy of your. ſecond 
year's review. Watts's Logick, 

Ma"zGInNATED. adh. [marginatus, Lat. from margin.] 
Having a margin. 


Ma'xGRrave. n. /. [marck and graff, German. 'F A title of Ma 
in its gn import, keeper of 


ſovereignty in Germany z 
the marches or borders.“ 


Mx'zrets. u. % [wide = A kind of violet. Di#. 
Ma"x160LD.'.n. /. [Mary and gold; caliba, Lat.] A 
yellow flower, devoted, | ſuppoſe, to the virgin. 
The marigold hath a radiated diſcous flower; the petals of 
them are, for the moſt part, crenated, the ſeeds crooked and 
rough; thoſe which are uppermoſt long, and thoſe within ſhort: 
the leaves are long, mtire, and, for the moſt part, 7 
MM. 
Vour cirele will teach you to draw truly All ſpherical bodies. 


The moſt of flowers; as, the roſe and marigeld. '  Peacham. 
The marigeld, whoſe courtier's face 
Echoes tlie ſun, and doth unlace | 
Her at his riſe; Cleaveland. 


Fair is the marigold, for pottage meet. Gays Paſtorals. 
De Ma RIxAT E. v. 4. [mariner, French.] To ſalt fiſh, 
and then preſerve them in oil or vinegar. 3 
Why am I ſtyl'd a cook, if I'm fo loath 
To marinate my fiſh, or ſeaſon broth. 
Maxi'xe. adj. [ marinus, Latin.] Belonging to the ſea. 
The king was deſirous that the ordinances of England and 
France, touching marine affairs, might be reduced into one 
Hayward. 
Vaſt multitudes of ſhells, and other marine bodies, are found 


lodged in all forts of ſtone. Woodward, 
No longer Circe could her flame diſguife, 25 
But to the ſuppliant God marine replies. Garth's Ovid. 


MaRx INE. n. /. [la marine, French.] 1. Sea-affaits. 2. 
A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be employed i in deſcents 
upon the land. 

(r.) Nearchus, who communitey Alexander's fleet, and One- 
ſicrates his intendant-general of marine, have both left rela- 
tions of the ſtate of the Indies at that time. Arbuthnot. 

Marines. 2. /. [from mare, Latin; marinier, French. ] 
A ſeaman; a failor, "8. 

Ihe merry mariner unto his word 

Soon hearkened, and her painted boat fraightway 

Turn'd to the ſhore. Fairy. Ween. 

We oft deceive ourſelves, as did that mariner who, miſ- 

taking them for precious ſtones, brought home his ſhip fraught 

with common pebbles from the Indies. * 
5 is buly mar iners he haſtes, 


His ſhatter'd fails with rigging to reſtorss 


King 5 Cooker y. ö 


Dryden. | 


. | Fairy Nees My" 9 n. . [mar jorana, Lat. 
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What mar iner 7A not afraid, e 5 5 Worte n "UE 
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fragrant plant of many kinds ; the baſtard kind only grow 
here. 


10 venture in a ſhip decay 


The vymphs of the mountains would be- An, upon their 
heads garlands of honeyſuckles, woodbine, and ſweet maro. Wl 
Fw Peacham on Drawing, 


M AIs H. 1. /. n French; mene, Saxon; maerſche, 
Dutch.] A bog; a fen; a ſwamp; watry ground ; 5 4 
marſh ; a moraſs ; a moor. 

The flight was made towards Dalkeitk; which way, by 
reaſon of the mariſp the Engliſh horſe were leaſt able 1 purſue. 
ayWard, 

When they had avenged the blood of their rather, they 
turned again we the _ of Jordan, 1 Mac. ix. 42, 
Lodronius, carried away with the breaking in of the horſe. 

men, was driven into a mari/h ; where, being fore wounded, 

and faſt in the mud, he had done the uttermoſt. Knolls, 
His limbs he coucheth i in the cooler ſhades ;. 
Oft, when heaven's burning eye the 9 wh 627; N 
To mariſbes reſorts. Sands Farapbraſe, 

5 From the other hill wi the * 

To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 

The cherubim deſcended; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as ev ning miſt 

Ris'n from a river, o'er the mar ih glides, 

And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's heel. 


x18H. adj. Mooriſh; fenny; boggy ; ſwampy. 
It hath been a great endangering. to the healthy of ſome plan. 
. tations, that they have built along the ſea: and rivers, in mariſt 
and unwholeſome grounds, Bacon's Eſſay: 
The fen and quagmire ſo mart i/b by kind, 

Are to be drained. Tuffer's Hyſtandry, 
M RITAL. adj. maritus, . marital, F rench.] 
Pertaining to a huſband; incident to a huſband. | 

If any one retains a wife that has beet taken in the act of 
adultery, he incurs the guilt of the crime of bawdry. But 
becauſe repentance does conſiſt in the mind; and: ſince Chriſtian 
charity, as well as marital affection, eaſily induces a belict 
thereof, this law is not obſervod. Aylife. 
T has been determined by ſome unpolite profeſſors of th: 
a law, that a huſband may exerciſe his marital —— ſo far, 
as to give his wife moderate correction. Art of Tor mentis. 
M AITATEn. adj. [tom maritus, Latin.) Having a 
hufband. US | Did. 


MaxTTIMAL. adj. f mariti mus, Latin ; maritime, Fr.) 1, 
Ma/rtTIMED Performed on the ſea”; marine. 2. Re- 
lating to the ſea ; naval. 3. Bordering « on the ſea. 

(1.)1 diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, and the paſſages and 
incidents therein. Rateigh's Eſay:. 


(2.) At the parliament at Oxford, his youth, and want af 
experience in maritime ſervice, had ſomewhat been ſhrewdly 
touched. Watton's Buckinghan. 

(3-) The friend, the ſhores maritimal © 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which. play'd 
The murmuring billows. Chapman's Iliad. 
Ercoco,: and the leſs maritime kings 
Monbaza and Quiloa. | Milton. 
Neptune upbraided them with their ſtupidliey and ignorance, 
that a maritime town ſhould —_— the nn of h him who 
was the god of the ſeas. Adaijon. 
Mark. . /. [marc, Welſh; meanc, Saxon”; mercle, 

Dutch; argue, French.] 1. A token by which any 

thing is Known. 2. A token ; an impreſſion. 3. A proof; 

an evidence. 4. Notice taken. 5. Conveniency of no. 
"tice. 6. Any thing at which a mi ile weapon is directed. 
7. The evidence of a horſe's age. 8, Argue, French 
Licenſe of repriſals. 9. [Mave, French] A ſum of 
thirteen ſhillings and fourpence. | 10. A charager made 

by thoſe who cannot write their names. 
* Once was proclaimed throughout all Jrekund, that al 
uld 9 woo n ' ſeveral mur upon 


Milton. 
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| heir Hanks or buttocks, fo as if they happen to be ſtolen they 

might appear whoſe nou rig 1 | er | 
| n the preſent form of the earth there are certain marks and 
indications of its firſt ſtate 5- with which, if we compare thoſe 


” A ras in its firſt original. Burnet, 

. the earth was in its fir 5 | 
__ 2 115 urine is a lixivium of the ſalts in a human body, and 
r SS mie proper mark of the ſtate and N of ſuch falts „ and 
— therefore very certain indications for the choice of diet may be 
8, taken from the ſtate of urine, ' Arbutbnot on Altments, 
, (̃ 82.) But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, | 
a To Grecian ſwords betray'd my ſleeping life: 

Theſe are the-monuments of Helen's love, "WES 
by The ſhame I bear below, the marks I bore above. Dryden, 
e. Tas then old ſoldiers cover d o'er with ſcars, | | 
. The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, | 
77 Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, r 
» If to their ſhare at leaſt two acres. fell. Dryden's Juvenal. 
bo At preſent there are ſcarce any maths left of a ſubterraneous 
l, fire; for the earth is cold, and over-run with graſs and ſhrubs. _ 
1. 1 Addi ſon on Icaſy. 


(3) As the confuſion of tongues was 2 mark of ſeparation, 
ſo the being of one language is a mark of union. 


ſhoulders; a mark of great ignorance in geo 
writers of that time. i 
The laws 


(4-) The 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop, 
As much for mock as mark. 0 : 
(5-) Upon the north ſea bordereth Stow, ſo called, per emi- 
nentiam, as a place of great and good mar and ſcopfe. 
| Cares Survey 


could better reward the conqueror. 
————— Be made the mark 
For all the people's hate, the prince's curſes. 
(7.) At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in horſes, 
which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea within it; and 


Davies on Ireland. 


tooth is ſmooth. 4 114 Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 
(9.) We give thee for reward a thouſand marks, Shakeſp. 
Thirty of theſe pence make a mancus, which ſome think to 
lated, in ancient books, by marca. Ca mden's Remains. 
pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine; and ſo for every hun- 
dred marks more a noble. 3440 Ft? ac. 
(10.) Here are marriage yows for ſigning; 1 . 

Set your marks that cannot write, Dryden's King Arthur, 
Lorenzo fign'd the bargain with his mark. | Young. 
ToMarx. v. a, [merken, Dutch; meancan, Saxon;  mar- 


2. To notify as by a mark. 3. To note; to take notice 


For our quiet poſſeſſion of things. uſeful, 2 are naturall 
rew's Comal, 


2arked where there is need, W's Coſm 


EE of. 4. To heed; to regard as valid or important, 
-” : (as) = Will it not be received, We Bey 
= When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
- Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, _ 
5 That they have don't. Shakeſp. Macbetb. 


does now mark out that part of the world where leaſt of them 


reſides, +44, 

r - Alas, poor country ! | | 
Where ſighs, and groans, and fhfieks, that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd!  '  Sbhakeſp. Macbetb. 
Mark them which cauſe diviſions contrary to the doctrine 

which ye have learned, and avoid them. ©” Rom. xvi. 17. 
( 4.) — Now ſwear, and call to witneſs | * 
Heav'n, hell, and earth, I mark it not from one | 

That breathes beneath ſuch complicated guilt, ' © Smith, 

ToMark. . n. To note; to take notice. 225 
Men mark when they hit, and never mark when they miſs, 

as they do alſo of dress. Wa Eſays: 


Sjenſer en Ireland. 


things that are recorded in facred hiſtory, we may diſcover what 


Bacon. 

The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and from thence paſ- 

ſed into the Adriatick, carrying their ſhip 4 upon their 
i graphy among the 

Aròuthnot bn Coins, © 


Fjbaleſp. | 


of Cornwall. 
(6.) France was a fairer mark to ſhoot at than Ireland, and 


Denham. 


weareth ſhorter and ſhorter every year, till at eight years old the 


be all one with a mart, for that manca and mancuſa is tranſ- 


Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting to forty i 


guer, French. ] 1. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 


| (2.) That which was once the index to point out all virtues, 


Decay of Pity. 


* 4 o „ . \ 3 W * 
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Mark a Nttle why Virgil is fo much concerned to make this | 


marriage; it is to make way for the divorce which Re intended 
afterwards. Rae Dan. 
MARK ER. 2. , ſmarqueyr, French; from mark] 1. One 
that puts a mark an any thing. 2. One that notes, or 
JJ HSE I SDIg  LLOTATOTEET YN 
Ma'xx+r. n. .. [anciently written mercat, of miercatus, 
Lat.] 1. A publick time, and appointed place, of buy- 
ing and ſelling. 2. Purchaſe and ſale. 3. Rate; price. 
[marche, French.] | . : 
(1.) It were that the privilege of a market were given, 
to enable them to their defence; for there is nothing doth fooner 
cauſe civility than many market towns, by reaſon of the people 


' , repairing often thither will learn civil manners. Spenſere 
| Miſtreſs, know yourſelf, down on your knees, 5 
And thank Heav'n, faſting, for a good man's love: 
For I muſt tell you Giawdly in your ear, 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets, Shakeſp. 


If one buſhel of wheat and two of barley will, in the market, 
be taken one for another, they are of equal worth. Locke 
(2.) With another year's continuance of the war, there will 


(3+) Twas then old ſoldiers, cover'd o'er with ſcars, 
Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 
II, to their ſhare, at leaſt two acres fell, | 
Their country's frugal bounty; ſo of old 
Was blood and life at a low market fold. Dryden's Fuv. 
To MARKET. v. n. To deal at a market; to buy or ell ; 
to make bargains. - x | 
Ma'axeT-BELL. u. . [market and bell.] The bell to give 
notice that trade may begin in the market. | 
Enter, go in, the marketbell is rung. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Max kET-CROSS. u. . [market and croſs.) A ctoſs ſet up 
where the market is held. n 
Theſe things you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at marketcroſſes, read in churches, 
To face the ent of rebellion | | 
With ſome fine colour. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Ma'xxtT-pay. n. . [market and day.] The day on which 


*ool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 
Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 

And thither drive our lambs. | _ Dryaen's Virgil. 
He ordered all the Lucqueſe to be ſeized that were found on 
a marketday in one of his trontier towns. | Addiſon on Italy. 
Ma'zxxET-FOLKS. u. /, [market and folks.] People that 

come to the market. M655; 
Poor warketfolks, that come to ſell their corn. Shakeſp. 


25 things are publickly bought aud fold. _.. 


MARK ET- MAN. n. . {market and man.] One who goes 


to _ market to ſell or buy. * 
Be wary how you place your words, n 
Talk like the * ort of marketmen, 
That come to gather money for their corn. Shakeſp. 
The marketman ſhould act as if his maſter's whole eſtate 
- ought to be applied to that ſervant's buſineſs. Swift. 
Ma'xzxeT-MaiD. 1. /. [market and maid.) A woman 
that goes to buy or ſell, | | 
190 9 Vou are come | 
A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevented - FAX 
The oftentation of our love. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleotatra. 


MARKET-NLAcE. u. /, [market and place.] Place where 
the market is held. 1 „ e, 

The king, thinking he had put up his ſword, becauſe of the 
noiſe, never took leiſure to hear his anſwer, but made him pri- 
to death in the 
©... Sraneye 


ſoner, meaning the next morning to put him 
„„ 


They counted our life a paſtime, and our time here a mar- 
ket for gain. 07 3: Wd; 3v\ 12. 


hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the common 
markets, or pay rents. F Temple. 
| —— The precious weight | 
Of r and Sabzan incenſe take, 
And with poſt-haſte thy running market make, ; 
Be ſure to turn the penny. ' .Dr:yden's Perf, 


„The gates he order'd all to be unbarr d. 

And from the marletplace to draw the guard. > Dryden. 
Bäehold the marketplace with poor olerſprenlod,. 
„„The man of Roſs divides. the weekly. bread. ate. 
A „KEEN 70 7. [market and price or rate.] The 

5 1 K ET- RATE. price at which any thing is currently 
\ SOR: O34 . N F 1 


Money governs. the world, and the marletbrice is the mea- 
ſure of the worth of men as well as of fiſhes. | 
He that wants a veſſel, rather than loſe his market will not 
ſtick to have it at the martetrate. Tscle. 
MKK ET- TOWN. u. /. A town that has the privilege of 
a ſtated market; not a village. 
Nothing doth ſooner cauſe civility in any coun 
Fettowwnr, by reaſon that people repairing often thither will learn 
evil manners of the better ſort. | S/enſer. 
No, no, the pope's mitre my maſter Sir Roger ſeized, when 
they would have burnt him at our markettown, Say. 
MaRKE TABLE. adj, [from market:] 1. Such as . 


| fold 3' ſuch for which a buyer may be found. 2. Current 


in the market. | tales *r5.08 "x * Pp 
1.) A plain/fiſh, and no doubt marketable. Shakeſþ. 
( 2.) The pretorian foldiers arrived to that impudence, that 
after the death of Pertinax they made open ſale of the empire, 
as if it had been of common marketable wares. Decay of Piety. 
The marketable value of any quantities of two commodities 
are equal, when they will exchange one for another. Locke. 
Ma'xxman. 7 . /, [mark and 
Ma'zxx<eMan. 7 hit a mark. 
In ſadneſs, couſin, I do love a woman. 3 
l aim'd ſo near when I ſuppos'd you lov'd. AX 
—A. right good markſman. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs bias from his will, 
To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend the ill: 
This is the markſman, fafe and ſure, - 
Who ſtill is right, and prays to be ſo fill, 
An ordinary mar man may know certainly when 


Herbert. 
he ſhoots. 
leſs wide at What he aims. Deyden. 
MARL. 2. . [marl, Welſh; mer gel, Dutch; marga,, La- 
tin; marle, marne, Fr. in Saxon, mens is marrow, with 
an alluſive ſignification, -marl being the fatneſs of the earth.] 
Marl is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, and of a 
more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by 
its having lain ſo deep in the earth as not to have ſpent or 
weakened its fertilizing quality by any product. Mar is 


— 


ſuppoſed to be much of the nature of chalk, and is be- 


lie ved to be fertile from its ſalt and oily quality. Quincy. 
We underſtand by the term marls ſimple native earths, leſs 
heavy than the boles or clays, not ſoft and unctuous to the 
touch, nor ductile while moiſt, dry and crumbly between the 
fingers, and readily diffuſible in water. e 
Marl is the beſt compoſt, as having moſt fatneſs, and not 
heating the ground too much. Brown's Natural Hiftory. 


| Uneaſy ſteps 1 \ 
Over the burning marl, not like thoſe ſteps +. + 7 454-14. 
On heaven's azure. 5 j | Milton. 


Te Ma RL. wv, a. [from the noun.] To manure with warl. 
Improvements by mar/ing, liming, and draining, have been 
ſince money was at five and ſix per cent. Child. 
Sandy land maried will bear good peaſe. Mortimer. 

To MAR L. v. a. [from marline.] To faſten the ſails with 
matline. 9 5 AAinſworib. 
'Ma'xLine. n. ſ. [meann. Skinner.] Long wreaths of 
untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch, with which the ends of 
cables are guarded againſt friction. Fo 9 
Some the gall'd ropes with dawby marine bind, 5 
Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 
Ma'xLinesPIKE. n. // A imall piece of iron for faſten- 
ing ropes together, or to open the bolt rope when the fail 
is to be ſewed in it. 4 441 en BEE: Ng, 
Ma'xLeir. n. ,. [marl and pit.] Pit out of which mar! 


dug. > 
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1. L'Eftrange. * 


than mar- 


man.) A man ſkilful to 
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». © Several others, of different figares, wers found ; part of 
thenn in a rivulet, the reſt in a maz{/vt in a field. Woodwar, 
Ma"rauy, adj. [from marl.]  Abounding with math, 
. +1; The oak thrives beſt on the richeſt clay, and will penetrate 
7: ſtrangely to come at a mar bottom Mortimer. 
Mx'&M a LADE.? n. 15 marmelade, Fr. manmelo, Portu- 
MaAIRMAL IT. gueſe, a quince:] Marmalade is the 
pulp of quinces boiled into a conſiſtence with ſugar: it ig 
ſubaſtringent, and grateful to the ſtomach. Dvincy, 
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Marmora'Tion. 3. . Laar mor, Latin] Tncruſtation 
MaxmMo'rEan, adj. {marmoreus,: Lat.] Made of. marble. 
r PROEITY 7 Lowe is 


ey. 
ö Shakeſp. Temteſ, 


Ma'zxmoser. . . [marmouſet, French:] A ſmall monk 
I will inſtruct thee how ; 
To ſnare the nimble marmozet. 
MARMO'T, ation. ! 
MARMO/ Tap. 5 *: JhetanJ' ons ow 
The marmotto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger than a rab. 
bit, which abſconds all winter, doth live upon its own fat. 
Kay on Creation, 


J Chequered 


— 


A 


Ma'xqQue TRY. . /. i[marqueterie, French 
work; work inlaid with variegation. . 
Max urs. n. , [margquis, French; © 'marchio, Latin; 
 margrave, German.] 1. In England one of the fecond 

order of nobility, next in tank to a duke. 2. Marquis 
is uſed by Shakeſpeare for marchioneſs. [marguiſe, Fr.] 
(.,) None, may wear ermine but princes, and there is a cer- 
tain number of ranks allowed to dukes, marguiſes, and earls, 
* which they muſt not exceed. Peacbam on Drawing, 
+468) You ſhall have 2 
Two noble partners with you: the old ducheſs 
Of Norfolk, and the lady margqueſs Dorſet. Shakeſp, 


Ma/rQuiISATE. u. . [marguiſat, French.} The ſeigniory 

of a marquis. Nn 0 9b 42 { 
Ma'nxen. 'n, .. [from mar.] One who ſpoils or hurts any 
V0 be indeed makers, or marrers, of all mens manners 
within the realm Aſcbam's Scboolmafler. 
MAR RIAGE. . . [mariage, French; ma-itagium, low 
Latin, from maritus.] The act of uniting a man and Vo- 
man for life. ne 16 1 iow 40 
The marriage with his brother's wife © +1 1 
Hias crept too near his conſcience. .-, Hhaleſp. Henry VIII. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 1 
e tary marriage, ſend me word to-morrow.. 'Shakeſp. 
rench king would have the diſpoſing of. the marriage 


The 
of Bretagne, with an exception, that he ſhould not mr} her 
| | „ Bacon. 


himſelf. Fake £8 if 9 

Some married perſons, even in their matriage, do better 
pleaſe God than ſome virgins in their ſtate of virginity : they, 
by giving great example of conjugal affection, by preſerving * 
their faith unbroken, and by educating children in the fear of 
God, pleaſe God in a higher degree than thoſe virgins whoſe 


Ma'zRliace is often uſe in cor Poſition. TITS 
In a late draught of marriage-articles, a lady ſtipulated 
with her huſband, that ſhe ſhall be at liberty to patch on which 
_ tide ſhe pleaſes, | Aadiſon, Spedator 
I by the honour. of my marriage-bed, 7s 
Shakeſp. 


piety is not anſwerable to their opportunities, Taylor. 
I I propoſe that Palamon ſhall be 2 | 
In marriage join'd wit LEES Emily. Dryden 
/ 


After young Arthur claim this land for mine. 
Ĩ᷑0o theſe whom death again did wed, 
This grave's the ſecond marriage- bed: 
For though the hand of fate could force 
Twixt ſoul and body a divorce, icy ; 
It could not ſever man and wife. 1 
Becaule they both liv d but one lifſe. Crafhaw, 
I pere on his arms and once lov'd portrait la, 
Thhither our fatal marriage bed convey. Denham. 
Thou ſhalt come into the marriage chamber. Tob. vi, 16. 


1 
- 
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<A Neicher Ker worthindih/ e in tidich Was re t, Hor his 
own ſuffering for her; Which is wont to endear , could 
fetter his fickleneſs; bur, before the mar vrizve Any appointed, 
he had takento Wife Baccha, of wWhem ſhe 
Virgin awake! the marriage-hour is nigh. 
Give me, to live and die, 
A ſpotleſs maid, without the marihapetic: 
Mia'xrIAGeaBbLe, adf. [from marriage ] 1. pft for . 
lock; of age to be mattied. 2: Capable of union. 
1.) Every wedding, one with another, produces fou . 
4 and that is the proportion of children which an 
riageable man or woman may be preſumed ſhall have. 2 
1 am the father of a young heireſs, whom I begin to look 
upon as marriag cable. Ff ectator. 
When the girls are twelve years old, which is the mar iage- 
Flack age, their parents take them home. | . "th 
(2. — They led the vine | 
"I'S wed her elm; the ſpous'd abouthim twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow'r, th' adopted cluſters to adorn, Fg 
His barren leaves. Milton. 
Max AED. adj. [from marry.] 'Conjugal ; connubia l. 
Thus have you ſhun'd the marry'd ſtate, | Dryden. 
MA'RR OW. [mengs, Saxon; ſmerr, Erle ; ſmergh, 


are ſpongious, and full of little cells: in both the one and 
the other there 1 is an oleagenous ſubſtance, called marrow, 
contained in proper velicles or membranes, like the fat : 
in the larger bones this fine oil, by the gentle heat of the 
body, is exhaled through the pores of its ſmall bladders, 
and enters ſome narrow paſſages, which lead to ſome fine 
canals excavated in the ſubſtance of the bone, that the 


marrow may ſupple the fibres of the bones, and render 


Quincy. 


HH them les apt to break. 
Shak. 


Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring. 
The ſkull hath brains as a kind of marrow within it : the 


5 5 back-bone hath one kind of marrow, and other bones of the 


body hath another: the jaw-bones have no marrow, ſevered, 
but a little pulp of marrow diffuſed, 
Pamper'd and edify'd their zeal 


With marrow puddings many a meal. 
He bit the dart, and wrench'd the wood away, 


2 T he point ſtill buried in the marrow lay. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Max ROW, in the Scottiſh dialeR, to this day, denotes a 


fellow, companion, or aſſociate; as alſo equal match, be 


met with his marrow. {mari, huſband, French.] 
Though buying and fellmg doth wonderful wel, 


Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend 


With theef or his marrow for fear of il end. Tur. 


Ma'xxowBonE./n. J [bene and marrow.}] 1. Bone boiled 


for the marrow. 2. In burleſque language, the knees. 


Upon this he fell down upon his marr 

of Jupiter to give him a pair of — — iy  L'Eftrange. 

Down on | your Marr0wbones, upon your allegiancez and 

make an acknowledgement of your * * for I will have 
ample ſatis faction. 

MA ARO WAT. . /. A kind of dea. 

Ma'zROWLESS. @4j. {from marrow} Void of: marrow. 


——— Avaunt! 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no e in dat eyes. | 
Which thou doſt glare with. 4-19-86 Shakefy een. 
Te MA'RRY. v. 4. {marier, French ; maritor, tin] 
To join a man and woman; us. rr the rite.” x; 


To diſpoſe. of in marriage.” 


wife. 


3. To take for when, or 


4&8 
4 228 


ſhall marry the couple, himſelf. . Gays What dhe gall it. 
(2.) When Avguſtus conſulted with Mecænas about the 
marriage of his dau Ne Julia, Mecenas wok the liberty to - 
tell Mul, that he muſt either marty his HA 0 * or 
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Und 5 
To Ma“ KR Y. wv. . To enter into the conjugal kate. 


Manat. 


Scortiſh.] All the bones. of the body which have any 
conſiderable thickneſs have either a, large cavity, or they 


Bac Ons ; 
Hudibras. | 


ones, and begged | 


Dt pant Fryers db 


(1.) What * ſhall the e curate wh me Tell hin that he 


A* Wik 


* take ae r lie; chere was no third way; he had made al 


Bacon Eſſayc. 
ink it 2 5 if 1 mould n her. | Shak. 


ſhe” meet him, and receive him as a wife 
Eccluſ. xv. 2. 


ſo great. n 
37 (3.) You'd 


As a mother that 


married of a 7 


— He hath my good will, 


And none but he, i marry with Nan Page. 
Let them mary to whom they think beſt, Wh. xXxvIi. 6. 


Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for after that 


— ty was removed} 3 Ag marr gr and *eitabliſh the 
—— | dens Du Freſnop. 
Makxs, 


keedetivel from the 5 JAaxon .mepre, a fen or fen- 
Mas, ny pace. " Gibſon's Camden. 
Maxs H. 


n. ſ. [menrc, Saxon, See Marrs __ As ſes 
a bog; ; a ſwamp; a watry tract of land. | 
In their courſes make that round, 
In meadows and in marſbes found, 
Of them ſo call'd the fayry ground, 
Of which they have the keeping. Bramn's Nymf hid. 
Worms for colour and ſhape, alter even as the ground out of 


which they are got; as the marſh worm and the tag worm, 
Is Wolton's Angler. 2 


We may ſee in more conterminous climates great variety in 
the people thereof; the up- lands in England yield. ſtrong, 


ſinewy, hardy men, ; the . lands, men of large and high. 
ature. Hale Origin of Mankind. 


_ Your low meadows: and marſh-lands. you need not lay up- 
till April, except the Spring be very wet, and your marſhes. 
very poachy. | Mortimer Huſbandry. 

-Mazsn-MALLOw. u. / [althea, Latin.] It is in all reſ- 
pects like the mallow, but its leaves are more ſoft and: 
woolly. Miller. 

MaxSH-MARIGOLD. # [| [papulags, Latin,] This flower 
conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are placed circularly, and: 
expand in form of a roſe, in the middle of which riſes the 
pointal, which becomes a membranaceous fruit, in which 
there are ſeveral cells, for the moſt part bent downwards, 


 Shakdſpeabe. 


cCollected into little heads, and full of feeds.” Miter. 
And ſet ſoft hyacmths with iron- blue, 
To ſhade mar ſb-1arigolds of ſhming hue. Dryden. 


MARSHAL. n. f. | mareſchal,” Fr. waveſchallus, low Lat. 
from marſcale, old French; a word compounded of mare, 
which, in old French, fignified a horfe, and ha a ſort 
of ſervant; one that has the charge of horſes.] 1. The- 
chief officer of arms. 2, An officer who — 2K com- 
bats in the liſts. 3. Any one who regulates rank or order 
at a feaſt, or any other aſſembly. 4. An harbinger; a 
purſuivant ; one who goes before a prince to declare his- 
coming, and provide entertainment. 
(1. —— The duke of Suffolk clams _ FA 

To be high ſteward ;- next tha duke of Norfolk: ++» 

To be earl marſhal. | watch. 
(2+) Dares their pride preſume againſt, my laws. = 
Th in a liſted field to fight their cauſe? 4 | 
naſk d the royal grant; no Kor oa by, 


8 ki rites require, nor judge to try. 
ML bY brough the hall there walked to. and fro. 
A 101 y 


eoman, bag of the ſume 

| "Whoſe name was Appetite ; he did beſt beſtow 
Both gueſts and meats, whenever in the came, | 
And knew them/how to order without blame. Fairy AY 

(A.) Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as a ar- 
-1tal to lodge the Jove of her in his mind, which now was ſo 
well Placed as it needed mo help of outward harbinger; Sidney. 
To MARSHAL, v. 4. from the naun. ] 1. To N z to- 
rank in order. 2. To lead as an 8 
Bd Multitude of jealouſies, and lack 0 „ 
deſire, that ſnioul mar ſhai and — din order br 


doe . 


7 


Bacon. 


it thould eu. Aimar: of ſuch, 


any man's heart hard ar carr 
It is as unconceivable hon 


bd 


maketh, 5 
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r _ Glanville's 
Anchiſes look d not with fo pleag'd a face, 


4+ In numb'ring o'er his future Roman face, 4) 
N gion. 


And marſballing the heroes of his name, 


As, in their order, next to light they cam. Dryden. 


(. 2.) Thou mar/bal'ft me the way that I was going. hat. 
 Ma'xzsnarLer..n. from mar/bal.] One that aridhges; 55 


one that tanks in order. | , 


Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſh poetry, and the U 


beſt mar ſhaller of words. Tr af þ's Pre. to the HEncis. 


Ma'xasHailsea. n. /. [from marſhal.) The priſon in South- 


* 


wark belonging to the marſhal of the king's houſehold. 
Ma'zxzsnarsnure. mn. /. [from mar/hal.] The office of a 
marſhal. | * 
\Maxsneg'Lpe. 2. /. A gelderroſe, of which it is a ſpecies. 
M arzsnro'ckerm. n. /. A ſpecies of watercrcfles. 
Ma'zxsny. 4d. [from marſh.) 1. Boggy; wet; fenny ; 
' ſwampy. 2. Produced in marſhes. Wo 


(1.) Though here the mar/ty grounds approach your fields, 


And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. Dryden's Virgil. 

It is a diſtemper of ſuch as inhabit marſby, fat, low, moiſt 

ſoils, near ſtagnating water. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

(2.) — Feed | 

With delicates of leaves and marſby weed. Dryden. 

MaxrT. n. . [conratted from market.) 1. A place of 

publick traffick. 2. Bargain; purchaſe and ſale. 3. Let- 
ters of mart. See Mark. | . 

(1.) Chriſt could not ſuffer that the temple ſhould ſerve for 


a place of mart, nor the apoſtle of Chriſt that the church ſhould 


be made an inn. Hooker. 
If any born at Epheſus 
He ſeen at Syracuſan marts and fairs, 
He dies. | Shakeſp. 


Ezechiel, in the deſcription of Tyre, and the exceeding trade 
that it had with all the Eaſt as the only mart town, reciteth 
both the people with whom they commerce, and alſo what com- 
modities every country yielded. Raleigh. 

Many come to a great mart of the beſt horſes, Temple. 
The French, ſince the acceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
ſupply with cloth the beſt art we had in Europe, 
| (2.) — I play a merchant's part, 1 
And venture madly. on a deſperate mart. 


Shakeſp. 


To MAR T. . 4 from the noun.] To traffick ; to buy or ſell. 


Sooth when L was young I wou'd have ranſack'd 
The pedlar's filken treaſury, you've let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. 

———— Caſſius, you yourſelf, 
Do ſell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeſervers. ' Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
If he ſhall thivk it fit, | | 

A. faucy ſtranger in his court to mart, | 5 
As in a ſtew. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
MART EN. Ne J. [marte, martre, Fr. martes, Lat.] 1. 
Ma'xTErn. F A large kind of weeſel, whoſe fur is much 
valued. 2. [Martelet, Fr.] A kind of ſwallow that 
builds in houſes ; a martlet. 


A churchwarden, to expreſs St. Martin's in the Fields, 
cauſed to be engraved, on the communion cup, a martin, a 


| bird like a ſwallow, fitting upon a mole-hill between two trees. 

| * ä Peacham on Blaxoning. 

Ma'xTIAL. adj. [martial, French; martialis, Latin.] 1. 

Warlike ; fighting; given to war; brave. 
warlike ſhow ; 0 x 

civil: not according to the rules or practice of peaceable 

government. 4. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 


5. Having parts or properties of iron, which is called 


Mars by the chemiſts. | Þ+ 
(1.) — Into my feeble breaſt - 
Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
4 R the ny troopes thou doſt infeſt, 
And hearts of great heroes doſt enrage. Fairy Nueen. 


that a blind man ſhould If an arnV. 
ON Seth. 


. Adaiſon, . 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


3 2. Having a 
uiting war. 3. Belonging to war; not 
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And Mars himſelf conducted them — Chapman's Thad 
It hath ſeldom been ſeen, that the far ſouthern people have 
invaded the northern, but contrariwiſe; whereby it is manifeſt, 
that the northern tract of the world is the more martial re- 

oy A i | | Bacon Eſſays, 

His ſubjects call'd aloud for war l 
But peaceful kings o'er martial people ſet, 
Each other's poize and pings act are. 
% — —  ., | | 
His thouſands, in what martial equipage 
They iſſue forth! Steel bows and. halts their arms, | 
„ 0 dread in flight or in purſuit. Milton's Par. Reg. 

IF When our country's cauſe provokes to arms, : 

How martial muſick every boſom warm. Pope, 
([.) Let his neck anſwer for it, if there is any martial lay 
in the world. "=p _ Shakeſp. Henry v. 
They proceeded in a kind, of martial juſtice with enemies, 
offering them their la before they drew their ſword. 
inn Bacon's Holy War, 
(4.) The natures of the fixed ſtars are aſtrologically differ. 
enced by the planets, and eſteemed 7:2 tial or jovial according 
to the colours whereby they anſwer theſe planets. * Brown, 

Ma'zxTIALIST. n. J. [from martial.) A warrior; a figh- 
ter, 

Many brave adventurous ſpirits fell for love of her; amongt 
others the high-hearted martialiſ, who firſt loſt his hands, 
then one of his chiefeſt limbs, and laſtly his life. © Howe, 

Ma'xTINGAL. n. /. [martingale, French.] It is a broad 
ſtrap made faſt to the girths under the belly of a horſe, and 
runs between the two legs to faſten the other end, under 


the noſeband of the bridle. 


Martin ; the eleventh of November, commonly corrupted 
to martilmaſs or martlemaſs. 
Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, Es 
When countrey-folke do dainties lacke. Tuſſer's Huſt, 
Ma'zxTiNEgT.? n. . [martinet, French.] A kind of ſwal- 
Ma'xkTLET. low, 
| This gueſt of Summer, 
The temple-haunting mart/et does approve 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd _ 
The air is delicate. a, Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather d clouds for rain; 
Then firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. Dryden. 
MA RTNVETS. n. ſ. They are ſmall lines faſtened to the 
leetch of the fail, to bring that part of the leetch which i 
next to the yard- arm cloſe up to the yard, when the fail 5 
to be furled. V 
MART VR. 2. /. [gu ]; martyr, French.] One who by 
his death bears witneſs to the truth  * ev 
Prayers and tears may ſerve a good man's turn; if not to 
conquer as a ſoldier, yet to ſuffer as a martyr. Hing Charles. 


Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be 3 
f | | EL OWN, 


Nearer heav'n his virtues ſhone more bright, 
Like riſing flames expanding in their height, 5 
The martyr's glory. crown'd the ſoldier's fight. Dryden 
To be a martyr ſignifies only to witneſs the truth of Chriſt; 
but the witneſſing of the truth was then ſo generally attended 
with perſecution, that martyrdom now ſignifies not only to 
wit. but to witneſs by death. |; _ South's Sermon. 
| The firſt martyr for Chriſtianity was encouraged, in his lat 
moments, by a viſion of that divine perſon for whom he fut- 
a>: Addiſon on the Chriftian Religion. 
—— Socrates, © 2 3 

Truth's early champion, martyr for his Gd. Thomſen: 
To MARKT YR. v. a. from the e 1. To put to death 
for virtue, or true profeſſion. 2. To murder z to devo): 


Ma'xTinNmMas. n. . [murtin and maſs.] The feaſt of 8. 5 5 


No jutting frieze, N + | 
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Hal wretches, bow I mean to nian tyr you y 2 44 1 


This ane hand yet is left to cut your ere 1 Made. 
If to every common funeral, $2 16.4 

B89 your eyes martyr d, ſuch grace were allow d, 

Vour face would wear not patches, but a cloud. guelling 7, 
Martyr 'd with the gout. "1Poje. 


Mi'&TYRDOM. 7. 7. from martyr.] The death of a mar- 
tyr ; the honour, of a martyr ; teſtimony born to truth by 
voluntary ſubmiſſion to death. 

If an infidel ſhould purſue to death an heretick profeſſing 
Chriſtianity only for Chriſtian profeſſion ' fake, could we deny 
unto him the honour of martyrdum 2 Hooker. 


Now that he hath left no higher degree of e: rthly honour, 
he intends to crown their innocency with the N 4 ma tyr- 
dom. Bacon. 
— Herod, whoſe unbleſt 
Hand, O What dares not jealous greatneſs? tore 
A thouſand feet babes from their mother's breaſt, | 
The blooms of martyrdom. . Craſhaww. 


Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deem'd, chief maſt'ry to diſſect 
— With long and tedious havoc fabled knights 
A In battles feign'd ; the better fortitude ah FBS 


lt Of patience and heroic martyrdom 

s, Unſung. | Milton. 
1. What miſts of providence are theſe, 

4d = So ſaints, by ſupernatural pow'r ſet free, 

x Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die, D. 


Maar vs LOGY. n. . [martyrologe, Fr. martyr ologium, 
Lat.] A regiſter of martyrs. 
In the Roman martyrology, we find at one time many thou- 
ſand marty1s deſtroyed by Diocleſian, being met together in a 
church, rather than eſcape by offering a little incenſe at their 
coming out, e . Stillingfleet. 


MaxTYRoO'LoGIST. n. /. [martyrolegifte, French.] A 
writer of martyrolo 

Ma'rvEL. n. / [merveille, French. ] A wonder; any 
thing aſtoniſhing. Little in uſe. 

A marvel it were, if a man could eſpy, in the whole ſerip- 
ture, nothing which might breed a probable opinion, that di- 
vine authority was the f: ime way inclinable. Hooker. 

l am ſcarce in breath, my lord. 

' — No marvel, you have ſo beſtirr d your valour; you cow- 
ardly raſcal ! Shakeſp. King Lear. 


| My lord prote&or's hawks do towre ſo well, Shakefp. 

Ma'xveL of Peru. A flower. Ainſworth, 

To Ma'xveL. v. n. [merweille, F nh To wonder; to 
be aſtoniſhed. Diſuſed. | | 


. marvel 


You make me marvel, ' ,  Shakeſp, 
Harry, I do not only marwel where thou ſpendeſt thy time, 
but alſo how thou art accompanied. Shakeſp. 
— The army marwelled at it. ; 
The countries marwelled at thee for thy ſongs, proyerbs, 
and parables. | . xlvii. 17. 
MaARVELTOVUs. adj. [merveilleus, French.] Wonder- 
ful; ſtrange; aſtoniſhing. 2. Surpaſſing * 3. The 
reellen is uſed, in works of criticiſm, to expreſs any 
thing exceeding natural power, oppoſed to the probable. 
(1.) She has a marvellous ER I muſt' confeſs. 
Shale ſp. 

This is the Lord's doing; it is — in our eyes. 
# P ſalms. | 

(2.) T he marucllous fable includes whatever is ſupernatural, 

and Special the machines of the gods. ks 

Pope's Pref. to the Iliad. 


ſtrangely. , 
You look not well, ſeignior Ainogins, 113 
ou have too much reſpect upon the world; 
They loſe it that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellouſly chang d. 


N * 
1 


* th i FS Pp. 
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| Shakeſp. Coriolanus. + 


4d 


Ma AVBLLOUSLY. | adv. {from marvellous] pup noms Be 


M A 8 


The amt of his too late ſucceſſes, with which he 
was marwvellouſly elated. Clarendon. 


Ma RVELLOUSNESS. A. /. [from marvlleus.] * 


fulneſs; ſuangeneſs; i K eg e * 
' MA'SCULINE adj. [ma/culin, rench ;  maſtilims, Lat.! 
Male; not female. 2. Reſembling man; virile ; not 
| ſolt; - not effeminate. 3. [In grammar. ] It denotes the 
gender appropriated to the male kind in any word, though 
not always expreſſing ſex, _ | 
(1.) Fray God, ſhe prove not 81. ere long 
Shakeſp. 
; His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two maſculine 
elements, exerciſing their operation upon nature being the fe- 
minine. Peacham « on Drawing. 
| O! why did God, 
Creator wile ! that peopl'd higheſt heav'n 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
I his novelty on earth, this fair defect | 
Of nature? Milton's Paradi rſe Loft. 
(2.) You find ſomething bold and maſca/ine in the air and 
poſture of the firſt figure, which is that of Virtue. Addiſon. 


Ma'sculineLy. adv. [fiom maſculine.) Like a man- 
Aurelia tells me, you have done moſt maſcuiinely, 
And play the orator. Ben. Jobnjon's Catiline. 


Ma'scuLintwess. n. /. [from maſculine.] Manniſhocſs 3 
male figure or behaviour. 


Mas H. n. /. [maſche, Dutch. ] The ſpace between the 
threads of a net, commonly v wiinen meſh, 2. Any thing 
mingled or beaten together into an undiſtinguiſhed, or con- 
fuſed body. [from miſchen, Dutch, to mix, or maſcber, 
French.) A mixture for a horſe. 

r.)* To Jefend againſt the ſtings of bees, have a net knit 

with ſo ſmall ma/hes that a bee cannot get through. Mortimer. 

(3.) Put half a peck of ground malt into a pail, then put to 

it as much ſcalding water as will wet it well 3 ſtir it about for 
half an hour till the water is very ſweet, and N it the horſe 
lukewarm: this maſh 1 is to be given to a horſe after he has taken 
a purge, to make it work the better, or in the time of great 
ſickneſs, or after hard labour. Farrier"s Diet. 

When mares foal, they feed them with maſbes, and other 

moiſt food. Mor timer's Huſbandry. 

To Mask. wv. a. Tmaſchir, French. J 1. To beat into a 

confuſed maſs. 2. Lo mix malt and water together i in 
W 
Wan) The di Kate be intolerable, and they would even 
maſh themſelves and all things elſe apieces. More. 
To break the claw of 'a' lobiter, clap it between the fides of 
the dining-room door: thus you can do it without "maſhing 
the meat. Sabi Directiont to the Footman. 
(2.) What was put in the firſt maſbing - tub draw off, as alſo 
that liquor in the ſecond nee Mortimer s Huſbandry.” 

MASK. n. /. [maſque, French.] 1. A cover to diſguiſe 

the face; a viſor. 2. Any vg or ſubterfuge. 3 A 
feſtive entertainment, in which the company is maſked. 4. 
A revel ; a piece of mummery ; a wild buſtle. 5. A 
dramatick performance, written in a tragick ſtyle without 


attention to rules or eee | | 
(I.) Now Love pulled off his maſk, and mewed his Pick? un 


* hers and told her plainly that ſhe was his priſoner. * | Au 
Since ſhe did neglect her lIocking- glas, 
And throw her ſun-expelling maſt a way; 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her checks, | 
Shakeſp. 


And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. 
Could we ſuppoſe that a maſk repreſented never * naturally 
the general humour of a; character, it can never ſuit with the 
variety of paſſions met. are incident to every ſingle perſon in 
the whole courſe of a play. Addiſon on . 
(.) Too plain thy nakedneſs of foul eſpy dj, 
Why doſt thou ſtrive the conſcious ſhame to hide, 
7 maſks of eloquence, and veils of pride ? Prior. 
. (34) Will you prepare for this maſque e 0 eee 
: (4. They in the end agreed, 1 
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That al a maſque. and common revellingg. 
| Which was ordain' , they Oe perform: the. + 669 a 


oo Daniel, 
5 This thought might lead ane through this world's _ 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide. Milton. 


(5.) Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for the lively 
repreſentation of floods and rivers neceſſary for our painters. and 
poets in their pictures, poems, comedies, and maſts, Pracham. 

To Mas k. v. a. [maſquer, French] 1. 10 diſguiſe with 
a maſk or vifor. 2. To cover; to hide. 

(I.) What will grow of ſuch errors as go maſked, under the 
"ooh of divine authority, impoſſible it is chat the wit of man 
mould i imagine, till time have brought forth the fruits of them. 

* | | HooRer. 
n Tis not my blood 
| Wherem thou ſte'ſt me maſked, Sale. Coriolanus. 

Him he knew well, and guefs'd that it was ſhe; 

But being maſk” 4 he was not fure. HShaleſp. 

The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of every Re," 

© the figures of all the perſons, with their particular diſguiſes ; 
and T faw an antique ſtatue , which was perhaps dei igned 
for Gnatho in the Eunuch, for it agrees exactly with tne figure 
he makes in the mayuſcript. Addi ſon. 
(2.) I to your aſſiſtance do make love, 

Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye, 

For ſundry weighty reaſons. 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil is drawn 

O er beauty's face, ſeeming to hide, 

More ſweetly ſhows the bluſhing bride : : 

A. foul whoſe intellectual beams 

No miſts do maſt, no lazy ſteams. Craſhaw. 

Te Mas k. v. u. 1, To revel; to play the mummer. 2. 
To be diſguiſed any. way.. 
(1.) Thy gown ?! Why, ay; come, taylor, let us ſee't; 


W bat maſking ſtaff's here! | ad 
Maſking habits, and a borrow'd name, | 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame. Fri. 


Ma's KER. u. , [from maſk.] One who revels in a maſk ; 
a mummer. 


Tell falſe Edward, 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. Sbaleſp. 
Let the ſcenes abound with light, and let the maſters that are 
to come down from the ſcene have ſome motions en the ſcene 


before their coming down. | Bacon. 
; The maſkers come late, and I think will ſtay, | 
Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. Donne. 


Ma'sL1N., adj., {corrupted from miſcellane.) Compoſed 


of various kinds; as, maſlin bread, made of wheat and 
© Up: 
MA'SON. 1. f [mazon, French ; eli, you Latin] A 
builder with ſtone.” - 
Many find a reaſon very wittily befors the thing be true; that 
the materials being left rough, are more manageable in the 


maſon's hand than if they had been ſmoot. Wotton. 
A maſon that makes a wall meets with a one, that wants no 
cutting, and places it in his work. 'More. 


Maso RV. n. . [magonerie, F bench] The, craft or ant 
formance of a maſon. 
MASQUERA'DE. 7. 2 ben moſque Þ: . A diverſion i in 
which the company is maſked: 2 Diſguiſe. Dal 
(1.) What guards the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls and midnight maſquerades, w_ 
Safe from the treach*rous friend, and daring fpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper i in the dark. Pape. 
I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to viſit thee in 
naſe uerade. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
ruth, of all dos the plaineſt and ſincereſt, is forced to 
gain admittance in diſguiſe, and court us in maſquerade. 
Felton on the Claſficks, 
To Ma SQUERA'DE. v. 7. [from the noun.] 1. To go in 


diſguiſe. 2. To aſſemble in maſks, 


Bulk; vaſt body. 


State Macbeth. | 


MA'SSACRE. 


mAY 


(1.) A freak took an aſs in the d and he goes into the 
woods, 1 up and down in a lion's ſkin. L Eſrange. 


. (25) I find that our art hath votigained _— 
revival of maſquerading among us. Suft. 
Mar RA“ DER. A. /. mn maſquerade.) A perſon i in a 

maſk. 1 1 
The moſt * fort of an are but mfr bs under 
the vizor of friends. 1" Eftrange. 


Mass, A. J [maſſe, Frebch; wiſe; Latin.] t. A body; 


a lump ; a continuous quantity. 2. A large quantity. 3. 
| 4. Congeries; aſſeinblage indiſting. 
. Groſs body ; the general ; the bulk. 6. [Miffa, Lat.) 
The ſervice of the Romiſh church. 
If it were not for theſe principles, the bodies of the earth, 
planets, comets, ſun, and all things in them, would grow cold 
and freeze, and become inactive maſes.. Neuutan's Opt, 
Some paſſing into "yy pores, others adhering in lumps or 
maſſes to their outhdes, fo as wholly to cover and involve it in 
the maſs they together conſtituted, 
. - Woodward's Natural Hiſtory, 

(2.) Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have colt a maſs of publick trealury. Shakefſp. Henry VI, 
He diſcovered to me the richeſt mines which the Spaniards 

have, and from whence all the maſs of gold that comes into 
Spain is drawn. | Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He had ſpent a huge maſs: of treaſure in - tranſporting his 
y. Davies on Ireland. 
(3.) The Creator of the world would not have framed © 
huge a maſs of earth but for ſome reaſonable creatures to have 
- their habitation. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 

This army of fach maſs and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shaleſp. Hamlet. 
(4.) The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights and 
ſnadowys, and of thoſe mafſer which Pitta calls a bunch of 
grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, expoled clearly to the ſight, 
D: den. 

At diſtance, through an artful glaſs, 

To the, mind's eye things well appear; 
They loſe their forms, and make a maſs | 
Contus'd and black, if brought too near. Prior. 
Where flowers grow, the ground at a diſtance ſeems covered 
with them, and we mutt walk into it before we can diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral weeds that peng up in ſuch a beautiful maſs of 
colours. Addi ſon's Freeholder, 

(5.) Comets have power over the groſs and n:aſs of things; 
but they are rather gazed upon than wiſely obſerved in their el. 
fects. Bacon's Elch. 

Where'er elk art, he 1 is; ch eternal mind 
Acts through all places; is to none confin'd : 
Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 


And through the univerſal maſs does move. Dryden, 
The maſs of the people have opened their eyes, and wil not 
be governed by Clodius and Curio; Swift. 


If there is not ſufficient quantity of blood and ftrength of 
 axculition; it may infect the whole maſs of the fluids. 
Ar buthnot. 
(.) Burniſhed gold is that manner of gilding * we ſee 
in old parchment and maſs books, done by monks and prieſts; 
. were very expert herein. * 1 Peacham on Drawimng- 
He infers, that then Luther muſt have been unpardonably 
wicked; in uſing maſes for fifteen years. Atterbury, 


To Mass. V. n. [from the noun: ] To celebrate maſs. 


Their -affing furniture they took from the law, leſt having 
an altar and à prieſt, they ſhould want veſtments. Hooker. 


To Mass. wv. a. [from the noun.] It ſeems once to have 


ſignified to thicken ; to ſtrengthen. 

They feared the French might, with gung or maſſing the 
houſe; or ele b oy fortifying, make foo. a piece as might annoy 
the haven. | Hayward. 
n. (. £9" F rench, from - mazzare, 
Italian.] 1. CRT laughter; butchery; indiſcriminate 
deſtruction. 2 Murder. 

83.) — Of whom ſuch maſſacre * 
Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. de, 


Slaughter grows murder, when. it goes too far, 
And makes a maſſacre what was a war. 

(2.) The * and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 


* 


J Vin/sSACRE. V. @. [maſſacrer, French, from the noun.] 
To butcher ;_ to laughter indiſcriminately.. 
I'll find a day to maſſacre them all, 


Chriſtian religion, now crumblcd into fractions, may, like 
duſt, be irrecoverably diſſipated, if God do not countermine 
us, or we recover ſo much ſobriety as to forbear to maſſacre 

hat we pretend to love. Decay of Piety. 

After the miſerable flaughter of the Jews, at the deſtruction 

"i of Jeruſalem, were ſcattered into all corners, oppreſſed 
and geteſted, and ſometims maſſacred and extirpated. Atterb. 
RS 1 SSICOT. . [French.] Maffcet is cerufs calcined by 
SS Aa moderate degree of fire; of this there are three ſorts, 
ariſing from the different degrees of fire applied in the 


operation, White maficot is of a yellowiſh white, ard 


and is that which has received the leaſt calcination ; yel- 
low maſſicot has received more, and gold-coloured mafficot 
du note: | Trevous, 

SS I .'ssINEss. n. {. (rom maſſy, maſſive.) Weight; 

WS .'ss1vENESss. bulk; ponderouſneſs. 

0 It was more notorious for the daintineſs of the proviſion ſerv- 
= cd in it, than for the maſfſmeſs of the diſh, Hakemwnll. 
MASSIVE. 2 adj. (maſſif, French.] Heavy; weighty ; 

MMA SSV. ponde tous; bulky ; continuous. 

= — If you would hurt, ; 

Your ſwords are now too maſſy for your ſtrength, 

bb And will not. be uplifted. | Shakeſp. Temteſt. 

= Perhaps theſe few ſtones and fling, uſed with invocation of 

RS the Lord of Hoſts, may countervail the maſſive armour of the 
= uncircumciſed Philiſtine. Gowernment of the Tongue. 

No ſideboards then with gilded plate were preſs'd, 

No ſweating ſlaves with -maffrve diſhes dieſs d. Dryden. 

The more groſs and maſfve parts of the terreſtrial globe, the 
ſtrata of ſtone, owe their order to the deluge. | 

81 1 Nod wur ds Natural Hiſtory. 
If theſe liquors or glaſſes were ſo thick and maſſy that no 

light could get through them, I queſtion not but that they 
would, like all other opaque bodies, appear of one and the 
ſame colour in all poſitions of the eye. Newton's Opticks. 

Tir intrepid Theban hears the burſting ſky, 

Sees yawning rocks in maſſy fragments fly, 
And views aſtoniſh'd from the hills afar, | 

/- The floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war. Pope's Statius. 

Ra MAST. 2. / (n, mar, French; mærv, Saxon.] 1. The 

beam or poſt raifed above the veſſel, to which the fail is 

fixed. 2. The fruit of the oak and beech. It has in this 
ſenſe no plural termination. 81. 

(1.) Ten maſts attach d make not the altitude 

That thou haſt perpendicularly fallen.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd ; 5 

Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the mat, Ea 

His veſſel moor'd. Dr yden's Homer. 
(2.) The oaks bear maſt, the briars ſcarlet hips: 

The bounteous houſewife, nature, on each buſh. : / 

Lays her full meſs before you. 


| n Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Trees that bear maſt, and nuts, are more laſting than thoſe 
that bear fruits 3 as oaks and beeches laſt longer than apples and 


pears, | . Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 

When ſheep fed like men upon acorns, a ſhepherd drove his 
flock into a little oak wood, up he went to ſhake them down 
ſomemaſt. I. Erange' Fables. 


Ihe breaking down an old frame of government, and erect- 
ig a new, ſeems like the cutting down an old oak and planting 
4 young ane: it is true, the grandſon may enjoy the ſhade and 
the mat, but the planter, belides the pleafure of imagination, 
has no other benefit. Temple r Miſcel. 
Wond' ring dolphins o'er the palace glide ; _ 8 
On leaves and maft of mighty oaks they brouze, 
And their broad fins entangle in the boughs, 


* 1 9 
* 


That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shaleſp. Rich. . 


And raze their faction and their family. Shakeſp. | 


as one of the reſt. 


another buildeth thereon. 


but after ſome bankrouts. 


.) Let ev'ry man be maſter of his timm 


7 


NW A S8 


Ms TED. adj, [from .] Furniſhed withmaſts./ t\ 
Ie Ind. Emp. MASTER. nf. [meefter, Dutch'; maiſtre, French; magifter, 


Latin.] t. One who has ſervants : oppoſed to man or ſer- 
want, 2. A director; a governour. 3. Owner; pro- 
prietor ; with the idea of governing. 4. A lord; a ruler. 


5. Chief; head. 6. Poſſeſſour. 7. Commander of a trad- 
ing ſhip. 8. One uncontrouled. 9. A compellation of 


reſpect. 10. A young gentleman. ' 11, One who teaches, 


a teacher: correlative to /cho/zr or leurner. 12. A man 
_ eminently ſkilful in practice or ſcience. 13. A title of dig- 


nity in the univerſities; as, maſter of arts. 
(t.) —— But now I was the lord 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 


Queen o'er myſelf ; and even now, but now, 
p * 


is houſe, theſe ſervants, and this fame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord. Shakeſp. e of Venice. 
Take up thy maſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
— Unto the judge that begg'd it; 
The boy, his clerk, begg'd mine 
And neither man nor mafler would take aught | 
But the two rings. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
(2.) If thou be made the mafter of a feaſt, be among them 
| | Eccluſ. xxxii. 1. 
O thou my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou maſſer of the poet, and the ſong. . 
(3.) An orator, who had undertaken to make a panegyrick on 
Alexander the Great, and who had employed the ſtrongeſt 
figures of his rhetorick in the praiſe of Bucephalus, would do 
quite the contrary to that which was expected from him; be- 


cauſe it would be believed, that he rather took the horſe for his 


ſubject than the mafter. Dr yden's Du Freſnoy. 
Wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in the maſ- 


ter of a houſe. bs Guardiatte 
There Cæſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhone, - 
Cæſar, the world's great maſter, and his own... Pofe. 
Excuſe | 5 


The pride of royal blood, that checks my foul : 
You know, alas! I was not born to kneel, .. " 
To ſue for pity, and to own a maſter. Philips 


(5.) Chief mafter-gunner am I of this town, 


Something I muſt do to yrs me grace. Shakeſp. 
e 


As a wiſe mafter-builder I have laid the foundation, and 


| 1 Cor. iii. 10. 
The beſt ſets are the heads got from the very tops of the root; 


the next are the runners, which ſpread from the maſter roots. 


| Mor timer”s Huſtandry. 
(6.) When I have thus made myſelf: maffer of a hundred 


thouſand drachms, I ſhall naturally ſet myſelf on the foot of a 


prince, and will demand the grand vizier's daughter in mar- 
riage. | : Addiſon, It ecta tor. 
The duke of Savoy may make himſelf maſter of the French 
dominions on the other ſide of the Rhone. Addai ſon. 
(7.) An unhappy mafter is he that is made cunning by many 
ſhipwrecks ; a miſerable merchant, that is neither rich nor wiſe, 
CHEE Aſcham"s Schoohnafter. 
A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap; 3 9 


Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o' th* Typer 


Till ſeven at night. + Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Great, and increaſing; but by ſea © ef 


Hie is an abſolute maler. | Shakeſp. Anten and Cleobatra. 
09.) Mafer doctor, you have brought thoſe drug. 


Shakeſs. 


Stand by, my mafeers, bring him near the king. Shakeſp. | 


Maſters play here, I will content your pains, 


Something that's brief - and bid, good morro-w. Shakeſp. 3 


( 10.) If gaming does an aged fire entice, 


Then my young mafer ſwiftly: learns: the vice. Dryden. 4 
Ma ſter lay with his bedchamber towards the fouth ſun; miſs __ 
| lodged in a garret, expoſed! to the north wind. Arbutb. 


Where there are little mafers and miſſes in a houſe, they are 
bribe them, that they may not tell tales. 


' = * 


1 to the diverſions of the ſervants ; the remedy is to 
= 


Shakeſp. 


Nr I  OLECEIS 


* Io | 
nl MM A . t 0 
th 1.) Veryfew men are wiſe by their own counſel, -6rflearn- © — He touchd mee 
1 ed by their oαn teaching; for he that was only taught by him- -By'n-on the tender'ſt point; the gf era in r 
os 5 lf had a fool to his maſter. _ Ben, Fohnfon's Diſcovery. That makes moſt harmony or diſcord io me. Th 
ENT To the Jews join the Egyptians, the firſt mafters of 197. . I own the glorious ſubject fires my breaſt. Foue. 
. $44 ing. e yas | rs South. ES SS] . NI B 55 
N. Ria fer and teachers ſhould not raiſe difficulties to their MASTER n 9795 An performance. by 
mu Ov ſcholars ; but ſmooth their way, and help them fe d Ce ee 5 
hut» 4:58 . ene oY —_ Ys 0 NE thr Who nature's mazy intricacies — * * 88 
n NY 1 | Tell how your ſearch has here elu een, 12 
Wifi fuk 1 5 pes . 4 ee, W 265 How, oft amaz d, and raviſi d you have feen, | 1 
1488 Spenſer and Pairf rent” mln of one: ans _ The conduct, prudence, and ſtupendous art, | 
FRE nn ee ie? And maſter : rotes in each mechanick part. Blackmore 5 
WL much farther into the beauties of our numbers than thoſe Who F 5s | 1 | ' 4 
1 followed. Dryden. MA'STERLESS. adj. [from maſter.) 1. Wanting a maſter 5 
8 A man muſt not only be able to judge of words and ſtyle, or owner. 2. Ungoverned; unſubdued. 15 
D but he muſt be a aer of them too; he muſt perfectly under- - (1.) When all was paſt he took his forelorn weed, | 
LORIE, ſtand his author's tongue, and abſolutely command his own. His filver ſhield now idle mafler eſs. Fairy cn. 
[HITS TY | 12 Drydev. he foul opinion E 
1 J He that does not pretend to painting, is not touched at the Vou had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 8 
N commendation of a maſter in that profeſſion. Collien. Your ſword or mine; or mafterleſs leave both 
N No care is taken to improve young men in their own language, To who ſhall find them. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
VE that they may thoroughly underſtand, and be mafers of it. Mals TERLIN ESS. . , [from maſterly.] Eminent ſkill, MY: 
i | Locke on Education. ; ; . | _— 
33 | Ma'sTERLY. adv. With the ſkill of a maſter. mn 
„ Jo Mas TER. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To be a maſter = Thou doſt ſpeak mafterly | 3 
N to; to rtle; to govern. 2. Lo conquer; to overpower; Voung though thou art. Shateſp. 3 
P1434 to ſubdue. 3. To execute with (kill. | I read a book; I think it very mafterly written. Swift, 
Wt 4. n . MA STERLY, adj. ¶ſrom maſter] 1. Suitable to a maſter, 
14078 And rather father thee, than maffer thee. Soakeſp. ariful ; ſkilful. 2. Imperious; with the ſway of a maſ- 
Nin (2.) Thrice bleſſed they that mafer fo their blood. ter. | 3 
hy) To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage. — _ Shakeſp. (1,) As for the warmth of fanſy, the maſterly figures, and 
xt | The princes of Germany did not think him ſent to command the copiouſneſs of imagination, he has exceeded all others, 
15 the empire, who was neither able to rule his inſolent ſubjects in | | Dryden, = 
[ 175 . England, nor ma ſter his rebellious people of 1 reland. 2 That clearer eke bf ts a fierly deſign, I . 
| 1 "Thin comes denne third Pury, that Wa hore 15 MP f Of wile contrivance, and of judgment ſhire, = 
„ 5 | 1 P 2 a . In all the parts of nature we aſſert, | be: 
| Ft (LY defendant, and 1 5 _—_ PF. tne 7 . 5 LEſtrange. Than in the brighteſt works of human art. Blackmore, 
75 N Honour burns in me, not ſo — bright, | A man either diſcovers new beauties, or receives ſtronger 
N 88 * . * __ 4 by the light. 3 Dryden. impreſſions from the mafterly ſtrokes of a great author every 
. | macy and wiltul neglects muſt be maflered, even though time he peruſes him. Aadiſo, Seda. 
Kaen it colt blows. Locke on Education, | by = 


Ma'srERTIECE. n. Y [maſler and piece] 1. Capital pe- nll 


A man can no more juſtly make uſe of another's neceſlit * | 
2 formance; any thing done or made with extraordinary ſkill. 


than he that has more ſtrength can ſeize upon a weaker, maſ- 


ter him to his obedience, and, with a dagger at his throat, offer 2. Chief excellence. oY | 3 
him death or ſlavery. | | Loqte. (.) This is the maſterſ iece, and moſt excellent part, of le 
The reformation of an habitual ſinner is a work of time and work of reformation, and is worthy of his majeſty. Davie. a 
patience ; evil cuſtoms muſt be aſtered and ſubdued by degrees. Tis done and *twas my maſterpiece, to work | —_ 
| C.alamy's Ser mons. My fatety, twixt two dangerous extremes: | —- 
(3.) I do not take myſelf to be ſo perfect in the tranſactions Scylla and Charybdis. Wo Denbam's Sepby, 
and privileges of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that part: and Let thoſe conſider thisgwho look upon it as a piece of art, 
I will not offer at that I cannot maſſer. Bacon. and the mafferpiece of converſation, to deceive, and make a- 
Ma'sTERDOM. n. . [from maſter.) Dominion; rule. Not prey of a credulous and well-meaning honeſty. South. 
in uſe. e | . This wond'rous maſfertiece I fain would ſee; = 
You ſhall put N This fatal Helen, who can wars inſpire. Dryden cAureg-. 
The fifteenth is the maſterpiece. of the whole metamorphoſes. am 


This night's great buſineſs into my diſpatch, 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come | | 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. Shakeſp. Mach, 


In the firſt ages, when the great ſouls, and maſterpieces of Bp 
human nature, were produced, men ſhined by a noble fimplicity 


Mas TER-HAND. 7. /. The hand of a maneminently ſkil- of behaviour. Adula. 
ful. 4 | vgs (2. Beating up of quarters was his maſterpiece. Clarendon 
Muſick reſembles poetry, in each, Diſſimulation was his maflerfiece; in which he ſo much ex- 
Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, | celled, that men were not aſhamed with being deceived but 
And which a mafler-hand alone can reach. Pope. twice by im... 111% © Clarendin, 
Mas TER-JuEST. n. /. Principal . Ma'sTERSHIP. 7. p [from maſter] 1. Dominion; rule; 
| Who ſhall break the mafter-jeft, - power. 2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 3. Chief work. 
And what, and how, upon the reſt, Hudibras., 4. Skill knowledge. 5. A title of ironical reſpect. 
MasTEr-KEy. 1. / The key which opens many locks, (2.) For Python flain he Pythian games decreed, 
of which the ſubordinate keys open each only one. Where noble youths for mafter/hip ſhould ſtrive, | 
| 7 This mafter-key. To quoit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. Dryden. 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon, Dryden. (3.) Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, | 
MasTER-SINEW. z. /. The maſter-fineww is a large finew _ The mafierſhip of heav*n in face and mind. Dryden. 
that ſurrounds the hough, and divides it from the bone by a T (4) | Jou were uſed 58 | 
hollow place, where the wind-galls are uſually ſeated, That . Ne was the trier of ſpirits; 
e ee 7 | ; f | en the ſea was calm all boats alike | | 
which is the largeſt and moſt viſible fnew in a horſe's body; Shew * 1 e Cr iolamus. 
1 8 ; f Shewd mafterſhip in floating. Shakeſpeare's Corr 
this oftentimes is relaxed or reſtrained. Farrier's Did. (5.) How now, Signior Launce? what news with Jo" 
MasTEex-STRING, n. / Principal firing. | ne, 7: | of Shale. 


5 3 M's T ICH. u. /. [maſtic, French.) 


1 3 Ma'sTicor, n. / [marum, 


M A 8 
MusrrrrzTR. 1. , [maſter and teeth.) The principal 
* ling creatures have their maſter- teeth indented one 
within another like faws ; as lions and dogs. Bacon. 
{ [maſter, and pint, ef A plant. 
| is raiſed of ſeed, or runners from the roots. 

Mie We Rh Mor timers Huſtandry. 
Ma'sTrexy. 4. . [maiſiriſe, French; from maſter.] 1. 
Dominion ; rule. 2. © Superiority ; pre-eminence. | 3. 

Skill; dexterity. 4. Attainment of ſkill or power. 


Ma's TERWORT. . 


(1.) If divided by mountains, they will fight for the maſtery 


and for the towns'that ſtand upon 

| Kaleigh's Eſſays. 

ſtrive for mafleries, yet is he not crowned 

except he ſtrive lawfully. -  - 2 Tim, ii. 5. 

This is the caſe of thoſe that will iny mafleries with their 

ſuperiors, and bite that which is too hard. LEſtrange. 

Good men I ſuppoſe to live in a ſtate of mortification, un- 

der a perpetual conflict with their bodily appetites, and ſtrug- 

gling to get the maflery over them Atterbury. 
3. Chief maſt ry to diſſect, 1 | 

With long and tedious havocks fabled knights, * 

In battles feign'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

He could attain to a mH in all languages, and ſound the 

depths of all arts and ſciences. Tillotſon, 

To give ſufficient ſweetneſs, a maſtery in the language is re- 

| quired : the poet muſt have a magazine of words, and have 

the art to manage his few vowels to the beſt advantage. 

| Yo Dryden. 

(4.) The learning and naſtery of a tongue being unplea- 

ſant in itſelf, ſhould not be cumbered with other . 

| CRE. 


of the paſſages of the tops, 
the roots. 
(2.) It a man 


WS 1. adj, [from maſt.” Abounding in waſt, or fruit 


of oak, beech, or chelnur. 
Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 


For thus the maffful cheſnut mates the ſkies. Dryden. 


3 * | MASTICA'TION. n. , [maſticatis, Latin.] The act of 


chewing. | | 
In birds there is no maſtication, or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not carnivorous it is immedi- 
ately ſwallowed into the crop or craw, and thence transferred 
into the gizzard. | Kay on the Creation. 
Maſticaticu is a neceſſary preparation of ſolid aliment, with- 
out which there can be-no good digeſtion. Arbuthnot. 


BS Ma'sricarory. . h. [maſticatcire, French.] A medicine 


to be chewed only, not ſwallowed. 


Remember mafticatories for the mouth. Baco 


Salivation and maſticatories evacuate conſiderably; ſalivation 


many pints of phlegm in a day, and very much by chewing 
tobacco. | Floyer on Humaur's, 
1. A kind of gum 
gathered from trees of the ſame name in Scio. 2, A kind 
of mortar or cement. | | 
(.) We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maſtich; 
frontals may alſo be applied. MHiſeman's Surgery, 
(2.) As for the ſmall particles of brick and ſtone, the leaſt 
moiſtneſs would join them together, and turn them into a kind 
of maftich, which thoſe inſe&s could not divide. Addiſon. 
Latin.] See Mas sicor. 
Grind your mafticot with ſaffron in gum water. Peacham. 
Maſticet is very light, becauſe it is a very clear yellow, and 
| very near to White. | Dryder's Du Freſnoy. 
Ma's rie r. u. . maſtives plural. [ naſtin, French; ma/tino, 
Italian.] A dog of the largeſt ſize; a bandog; dog kept 
to watch the hobſe | 5 
A ſavage bull, whom two fierce mnaftiver bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
5 5 orgets with wary ward them to await, 
—_ _ his e horns them drives afore. 
| en rank Therſites opes his maſtiF jaws 
a We ſhall hear muſick, * and — 4 ; 
BY 15 r we knock at a farmer's door, the firſt anſwer ſhall be 
As Vigllant maſliff, Meore's Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 


Spenſer. 


4 


4 
. 


Shakeſp.. 


* \ 
C „ 5 4 N N * 
* EY A 4 * 9 


1 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th? eneloſure drew , 
With open mouths the furious maſti ves flew. Poe Odyſ. 


Let the -maftiffs amuſe themſelves about a ſheep's ſkin ſtuffed 
with hay, provided it will keep them from worrying the flock. 


| | Swift. 
Ma'sT1zss. adj. [from maf.] Bearing no maſt. 
Her ſhining hair, uncomb'd, was looſely ſpread, 12 
A crown of maftleſ oak adorn'd her head. Dryien. 


Ma'sT1.1n. =. f [from meſler, French, to mingle ; or 

rather corrupted from miſcellane.] Mixed corn; as, wheat 
i et hu io 

e tother for one lofe hath tWaine 
Of maſilin, of rie and of wheat. _  Tuffer's Huſb. 
MAT. . , ſmeacte, Saxon; matte, German; matta, 
Latio.] A texture of ſedge, flags, or ruſſes. 

The women and children in the weſt of Cornwall make mats 

of a ſmall and fine kind of bents there growing, which ſerve 

to cover floors and walls. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half hung, 

The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. Pope. 

To Mr. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To cover with mats. 

2. To twiſt together ; to join like a mat, 835 

(1.) Keep the doors and windows of your conſervatories 


well matted, and guarded from the piercing air. | 


(2.) l on a fountain light, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted ; 

The banks with daffadillies d1ght, 3 
With graſs like ſleave was matted. Drayt. u. of Cynthia. 

Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, | 
Or on the matted graſs he lies; 

No god of ſleep he did invoke, 
The ſtream that o'er the pebbles flies, 


With gentle ſlumber crowns his eyes. Dryden. 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 
And o'er his, eye-brows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 


The ſpleen conſiſteth of muſcular fibres, all matted, as in the 
ſkip, but in more open work. Gres Coſmol. 

MATADOR E. z. /. [matador, a murderer, Spaniſh.] One 
of the three principal cards in the games of ombre and 

quacdrille, which are always the two black aces, and the 
deuce in ſpades and clubs, and the ſeventh in hearts and 
diamonds. 


Now move to war her ſable matadares, | 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. 


MA'TACHIN. n. f. [French.] An old dance: 

+ Who ever ſaw amatachin dance to imitate fighting: this was 
a fight that did imitate the matachin ; for they being but three 
that fought, every one had two adverſaries ftriking him who 
ſtruck the third, Sidney. 

MATCH. . /. [meche, French; miccia, Italian; probably 

from nico, to thine, Latin: ſurely not, as Skinner con- 
jectures, from the Saxon maca, a companion, becauſe a 
match is companion to a gun. ] 1. Any thing that catches 
fire; gegerally a card, rope, or ſmall chip of wood dip- 
. ped in melted ſulphur. 2. [From pexn, a fight; or from 
maca, Saxon, one equal to another.] A conteſt ; a game; 
any thing in which there is conteſt or oppoſition. 3. [From 
maca, Saxon.] One equal to another; one able to con- 
teſt with another. 4. One that ſuits or tallies with an- 
other. 2 A marriage. 6. One to be married. Ez 
(..) Try them in ſeveral bottles matches, and fee which of 
them laſt longeſt without ſtench. . I OSD Bacon. 
He made uſe of trees as matches to ſet Druina a fire. 

| 210 eee Lt __ © Howel. 
Being willing to try ſomething that would not cheriſh much 


Pope. 


fire at once, and would keep fire much longer than a coal, we 
took a piece of match, ſuch as foldiers uſe. *.* Boyle, 
(..) Shall we play the wantons with our woes, SR 
And make ſome pretty match with ſhedding tears? Shakeſp. 
The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won. 


A ſolemn match was nade;zheloſt the fuize. Dryden. 
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(3.) Government mitigates the inequality of -power, and 
makes an innocent man, .thougk of the loweſt, rank, a match 
„ een. 

„ err. 
Ma'1cntlessLY.cac not to b | 
May CHLESSNES3.,7. J. [from matchi;/s J, State of being 
W N e ede 
Mlrcnuax R. n. . ¶ratch and mote ] 1. One who con- 
& trives marriages. 2, One who makes ah to burn. 


i for the mightieſt of his fellow-tutjetts, 

I he old man has met with his match. | 
The natural ſhame that attends vice, makes them zealous to 
encourage themſelves.by numbers, and form a paxty againſt re- 


ligion : it is with pride they ſurvey their increaſing ſtrength, and 


begin to think themſelves a match for virtue. Rogers. 
($5), =>— The match _ IA mt nnr 
Were rich and honourable ; beſides, the gentleman -. 
Is fall of virtue, bounty, worth and qualities 


N 


Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter. Fbaleſr. 


Love doth ſeldom ſuffer itſelf to be confined by other s e 
wan thoſe of its awn making. N 8 oyle. 
With him the ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand. 
But dire portents the purpos'd match withſtand. 
(.) She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and was very 
rich in a perſonal. eſtate, and was looked upon as the richeſt 
match of the Welt. - | « 1... Clarendon. 
To March. v. @, [from the noun.] 1. To be equal to. 
2. To ſhow'an equal. 3. To oppoſe as equal. 4. To 
ſuit ; to proportion. 5. To marry; to give in mar- 
riage. 
- (1.) No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match 
The pleafure of that madneſe.  Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
O thou good Kent, how ſhall I live and work | 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(2.) No hiſtory or antiquity can match his policies and his 
conduct. South. 
 (3.) ———— Eternal might | 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd | 
Bo eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. Milton, 
What though his heart be great, his actions gallant, 
He wants a crown to poiſe againit a crown, 
Birth to match birth, and power to balance power, Dryden. 
The ſhepherd's kalendar of Spenſer is not to be matched in 


any modern language. | Dryden. 


(4+) Let poets match their ſubject to their ſtrength, 
And oiten try what weight they can ſupport. Roſcommon. 
— — Mine have been ſtill 
Matc9'd with my birth; a younger brother's hopes. Rowe. 
Employ their wit and humour in chuſing and matching of 
patterns and colours. | 


6 — Great king, 
I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 
To match you where I hate. 5 
Thou doſt proteſt thy love, and would'ſt it ſhow 
By matching her, as ſhe would match her foe. Donne. 
Them willingly they would have {till retain d, 
And match'd unto the prince. Daniel's Civil War. 
When a man thinks himſelf matched to one who ſhould be 
'a comfort to him, inſtead thereof he finds in his boſom a beaſt, 
| | "South's Sermons, 
A ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, | 
Would not have match'd his daughter with a king. Addiſon. 
To March. v. n. 1. To be married. 2. To uit ; to be 


proportionate ; to tally. . 


(1.) A thing that nay luckily fall out to him that hath the 


bleſſing to match with ſome heroical-minded lady. Sidney. 
I hold it a fin to match in my kindred. Shakeſps 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with ſheep, _ 
And every creature couple with his foe. - Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 
All creatures elſe are much unworthy thee, 
They match'd, and thou alone art left for me. 
Ma'TcHaBLe. adj. [from match.) 1. Suitable z equal ; 
fit to be joined. 2. Correſpondent. 
(.) Ye, whoſe high worths ſurpaſſing Paragon, 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 
Ne but in heaven matchable to none, 


Why did ye ſtoop unto ſo lowly ftate. -  Stenſer, Sonnet 66. 


(2.) Thoſe at land that are not matchable with any upon our 
ſhores, are of thoſe very kinds which are found no where but 


— in the deepeſt parts of the ſea. Weoodward's Nat. Hift, 
6 Ma'TCBHLE | —adj, [from match.] | Having no equal. | 


This happy day two light. 
A de Rae Ae e. 5 
Much Jeſs, in arms, appoſed thy matchleſs force,” 


other than their own proper mate. 


Suit. 


Shakeſp. Ring Lear. 


Did ſoon p 


Dryden. | 


The great effects that may come of induſtry 
rance 3 knoweth not? F * audacity doth almoſt- bind and 
mate the weaker ſort of minds. ˖ 7 
MATERIAL. adj. [materiel, French; materialis, Latin. 1. 
Conſiſting of matter; corporeal; not ſpiritual. 2. 37 
portant; momentous; eſſential: with to hefore the je 
to which relation is noted. 3. Not formal: as thougn 
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When thy afp pörs fall urge thy foaming Horſe.” Pryaden. 
22 < In a niafner hot to be equalled. 


* 


12 Vou came to him 75 know * 


- If you ſhould carry me, or no; 1 4 
And would have hir'd him and his imps, hf} 
To be your matchmaters and pimps. _ | 
Mark. . /. [maca, Saxon z mate, Du'ch.] 1. A huſband 
Dry4en.. ot wife. 2. A companion, male ot female. 3. The 
male or female of animals. 4. One that ſails in the ſame 
ſhip. 5 One that eats at the ſame table. 6. The ſecond 
in ſubordination” in a- ſhip: as, the maſter's mate; the 
cbirurgeon's mate. | & | 


= ZHudibra,. 


(I.) I that am frail fieſh and earthly wight, 


Unworthy match for ſuch immortal maze, 


Myſelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. Fairy Yuen, 
2.) Go baſe intruder ! over-weening llave ! 
Beftow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates.  Shakeſp, 
My competitor  _ get 
In top'of all deſign, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war. Shakeſp, 


| — You knew me once no mate 
For you; there ſitting where you durſt not ſoar. Milton. 
Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud; 

Hear*ft thou not hymns and ſongs divinely loud: 

There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs play | 

About their godlike mate, and ſing him on his way, Dry, 

—, Leave thy bride alone: | 

Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play | 

At ſports more harmleſs, till the break of day,  ' Dryden, 
Part ſingle, or with mate | 


4167 | 
Graze the ſea-ween their paſture, and through groves 


Of coral ſtray. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

Pliny tells us, that elephanis know no copulation with any 

Avliffe's Parergm, 
(4.) What vengeance on the paſſing fleet the pour'd 

The maſter frighted, and the mates devour'd.. © Roſcommon, 


To Mare, v. a, from the noun.] I. To match; to mairy, 

2. To be equal to. 3. To oppoſe 4 to equal. 4. (Mat- 

ter, French ; matar, Spaniſh.] To ſubdue ; to confound; 
to cruſh. Not in uſe. | 


(1.) Enſample make of him your hapleſs joy, 


And of myſelf now matted as you fee, 


Whoſe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy, 
fuck doven, and curb'd my liberty. Fairy ten. 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, | 
Muſt die for love. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
(2.) Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, | 


For thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the ſkies. _ Dryden. 


Parnaſſus is its name; whoſe forky riſe 


Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty ſkies : 


High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff, 


Deucalion wafting moeor'd his little {kiff. | Dryden. : 1 


| (3:) Ir th way of loyalty and truth, h 


| Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be _ 
And all that love his follies. _. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 5 


(4.) — That is good deceit | . 
Which mates him firit, that firſt intends deceit. Sha“ 

My ſenſe ſhe as mated, and amaz*'d my ſight. Shakelp- 

Why this is ſtrange ; go call the abbeſs hither; 
I think you are all mated, or ſtark mad. Slhaleſ. 
and perſeve- 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory: 


- 


. e 
che material action was the ſume, 
, ferent. 4 | | F 


our minds we mirrors make, 


Forms of material things do only take, | 
Dawies. 


of honour done to Chriſt. þ 0 


It may diſcover ſome ſecret meaning and intent therein, very 


material to the ſtate of that government. | Spenſer. 
The queſtion is not, whether you allow or diſallow that book, 


neither is it material. | Whitgift. 
He would not ftay at your petitions made; | 
His buſineſs more material. . Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Neither is this a queſtion of words, but infinitely material 
in nature. f 7 116 Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
I paſs the reſt, whoſe every race and name, 

And kinds are leſs material to my theme, Dryden Virg. 
As for the more material faults of writing, though I ſee 
many of them, I want leiſure to amend them. ; Dryden. 
I ſhall, in the account of ſimple ideas, ſet down only ſuch 
as are moſt material to our preſent purpoſe. Locke. 
In this material point, the conſtitution of the Engliſh go- 
vernment far exceeds all others. Sift. 


; = Mxrzr1ls. . / [this word is ſcarcely uſed in the fingu- 


= Mr: rai. n. , [from material.]. One who 
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= lar ; materiaux, French.] The ſubſtance: of which any 


thing is made. | | 
The Weſt-Indians, and many nations of the Africans, find- 


hties, to pals rivers in a boat of one tree. Raleigh. 
Intending an accurate enumeration of medical materials, the 
omiſſion hereof affords ſome probability it was not uſed by the 
ancients, IT” Brown's Vulgar Frrours, 
David, who made fuch rich proviſion of materials for the 


was not permitted to lay a ſtone in that ſacred pile. South. 
That lamp in one of the heathen [temples the art of man 
might make of ſome ſuch material as the ſtone aſbeſtus, which 
being once enkindled will burn without being conſumed. 
| | 1 Witkkins. 
The materials of that building very fortunately ranged them- 
ſelves into that delicate order, that it muſt be a very great 
chance that parts them. | Tiotſon. 
Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are ſug- 
gelted to the mind only by ſenſation and reflection. Locke. 
Such a fool was never found, well 
Who pull'd a mage to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for an houſe decay d. 
" E denies 
ſpiritual ſubſtances, 
He was bent upon making Memmius a materialiſt. Dryden. 
MazTe'rIALITY. n. . [materialite, Fr. from material.] 
Corporeity ; material exiſtence ; not ſpirituality. | 
Conſidering that corporeity could not agree with this univer- 
ſal ſubſiſtent nature, abſtracting from all materiality in his ideas, 
and giving them an actual fabſtence in nature, he made them 
like angels, whoſe eſſences were to be the eſſence, and to give 
exiſtence to corporeal individuals; and fo each idea was em- 
bodied in every mdividual of its ſpecies. 


matter. 2. No formally: '3. Importantly ; eſſentially. 
(1.) I do not mean, that any thing is ſeparable from a body 
by fire that was not materially pre-exiſtent in it. Boyle. 
(2.) Though an ill intention is certainly fufficient to ſpoil 
and corrupt an act in itſelf materially good; yet no good inten- 


16, was; formally df. 


become not partial, 


ing means and materials, have been taught, by their own neceſ- 


building of the temple, becauſe he had dipt his hands in blood, 


Swift, 


MaTtnrne'ss. n. 


f i Digby. 
Mate 'rially. adv. [from material.] 1. In the ſtate of 


I 


oF M AT N 
tion whatſoever"can rectify or infuſe a. moral goodneſs into an 
act otherwiſe evil. N e * 5 Fer mont. 
3.) All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Iriſh very ma- 
terially; as well to reform thoſe which are evil, as to confirm 
and continue thoſe which are good. Spenſer on Ireland. 
MaTz'RIALNESs. 2. J. [from material.] State of being 
material. * 5 . 
Latin.] Conſiſting of 


MaTe'rIATE. | adj. [materiatus, 


* 


MarrfRIXTED. matter... K Sh 
Aſter long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, interpoſe 
. ome ſubje& which is immateriate or leſs materiate, ſuch as this 
F ſounds, to the end that the intelle& may be rectified, and 

| | ? Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
J. (from materia, Lat.] The act of 


: 


MarEkRIA“TIOR. u. 
forming matter. | 8 
Creation is the production of all things out of nothing; a 
formation not only of matter but of form, and a materiation 
even of matter itſelf. 3 Bron. 
MaTE'RNAL. 4%, [materne, French; maternus Lat.] Mo- 
therly ; befitting or pertaining to a mother. 
The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her ſmiles : 
At his firſt aptneſs the maternal love 
Thoſe rudiments of reaſon did improve. 


D ryden.. 


Mxrtz#'xniTty. . /. [maternites, French; from maternuz 


Latin.] The charaQer or relation of a mother. 
Mar-re'LON.. u. /. [matter, to kill, and felon, a thief.] A 
ſpecies of knap-weed growing wild. RIS 1 | 
MA'THEMA”TICAL. $ adj. [mathematicus, Lat.] Conſider- 
MATHEMA'TICK, ed according to the doctrine of 
the mathematicians. | 
- ———— The Eaft and Weſt, 
Upon the globe, a mathematict point | yy 1 
Only Geiles thus happineſs and miſery, | 
And all extremes, are ſtill contiguous. Denham's Sofhy. 
It is as impoſſible for an aggregate of finites to comprehend 
or exhauſt one infinite, as it is for the greateſt number of ma- 
thematich points to amount to, or conſtitute a body. Boyk. 
I ſuppole all the particles of matter to be ſituated in an ex- 
act and — evenneſs. ine Bentley. 
MAaTHEMA'TICALLY.-adv, [from mathematick.] Accord - 
ing to the laws of the mathematical ſciences. 10 
e may be mathematically certain, that the heat of the ſun 
is according to the denſity of the ſun- beams, and is recipro- 
cCally proportional to the ſquare of the diſtance from the body of 
the ſun. a ö 4 ; Bent 3 
MaTHEMaATI'Clan. . . [mathematicus, Latin; mathe-/ 
maticien, French.] A man verſed in the mathematicks. 
One of the moſt eminent mathematicians of the age aſſured 
me, that the greateſt pleaſure he took in reading Virgil was in 
_ examining ZEneas's voyage by the map. Addiſon, Sj ectator. 
MaTHEMA'TICKS, 2% [uabyualinn.] That ſcience which 
contemplates whatever is capable of being numbered or 
meaſured ; and it is either pure or mixt: pure conliders 
abſtracted quantity, without any relation to matter; mixt 
is interwoven with phyfical conſiderations, Harris. 
The mathematicks and the metaphylicks | Pe en 
Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you. Sha#teſp. 
See myſtery to mathematichs fly. Fac. 
Ma'THES. u. * ( chumamæ lum ſyiveftre.] An herb. 
| | | FTE . Ainſworth, 
. Lud dnoig.] The doQrine of mathema- 
ticks. | KID] FL AL Ot | 
Mad matheſis alone was unconfin d. ente! 
Ma“rI x. adj. {matine, French; matutinus, Latin. 
ing; uſed in the morning 7 
Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet ſung. 


Pore. 25 
Morn= 


. Milton's Par. Loft. | 


Il Waſte the malin lamp in ſighs for thee 3110 1 
Thy image ſteals between my god and me. 5 Pepe. 
Mur 1 EE IE wont ns 7 
The glow-worm ſhews the mat tin to be near, 
And gins to pale his uneffectual fire _-  Satkſp. 
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The winged choriſters be gan n 
To chirp their mattins, D 4-4 Cleveland. 
By the pontifical, no altar is conſeerated without reliques : 
the vigils are celebrated before them, and the nocturn and mat-- 
ins, for the ſaints whoſe the reliques are. Stllingfleet. 
That he ſhould raiſe his mitred creſt on high, 

And clap his wings, and call his family 

To facred rites and vex th etherial powers FAA 
With midnight niattins, at uncivil hours. Dryden. 
Ma'Trass. A. . [matras, French.] Matraſi is the name 
of a chemical glaſs veſſel made for digeſtion or diſtillation, 


being ſometimes bellied, and ſometimes riſing gradually 


tapered into a conical figure. 8 Quincy. 
Protect from violent ſtorms, and the too parching darts of the 
ſun, your pennached tulips and. ranunculus's, covering them with 
matra ſſes. _ + Fvelpn's Kalendar. 
Mar RICE, n. .. [matrix, Latin.] 1. The womb; the 
cavity where the fetus is formed. 2. A mould; that which 
gives form to fomething incloſed. | 
(r.) If the time required in vivifications be of any length, 
the ſpirit will exhale before the creature be mature, except it be 
encloſed in a place where it may have continuance of the heat, 
and cloſeneſs. that may keep it from exhaling; and fuch places 
are the wombs and matrices of the females. . acon, 
(2.) Stones that carry a reſemblance of. cockles, were formed 
In the cavities of ſhells ; and theſe ſhells have ſerved as matrices 


or moulds to them, Woodward. 
Ma'+r1cips. u. /. [matricidium, Latin.] 1. Slaughter of 
a mother. 2. [Murricida, Latin; matricide, Fr.] A 
mother killer, Ainſ. 


(1.) Nature compenſates the death of the father by the ma- 
tricide and murther of the mother. Brown's YVulgar Errours. 
To MATRICVULATE. v. 'a. [from matticula: a matrix, 
quod ea velut matrice contineantur militum nomina. Ainſ.] 
Jo enter or admit to a memberſhip of the univerſities of 
land; to enliſt; to enter into any ſociety by ſetting 
down the name. | 49 5 
He, after ſome trial of his manners and learning, thought fit 

to enter himſelf of that college, and after to matriculate him 
in the univerſity. of M alton's Life of Sanderſon. 
MaTR1CULATE. A. / from the verb.] A man matricu- 
lated. | | PO, eee) 

Suffer me, in the name of the matriculates of that famous 
univerſity, to aſk them ſome plain queſtions. Arbuthnot. 

MaTrICULA'TION. . /. [from m.triculate.] The act of 
matriculating. | We 

A ſcholar abſent from the univerſity for five years, is ſtruck 
out of the matriculation book; and, upon his coming de novo 
to the univerſity, ought to be again matriculated. 

MaTRIMO'NIAL. adj. [mitrimonial, French; from ma- 
trimonium, Lat.] Suitable to marriage; pertaining to 
marriage; connubial ; nuptial ; hymeneal. 

If he rehed upon that title, he could be but a king at curteſy, 
and have rather a matrimonial than a regal power, the right re- 
maining in his queen. Bacon's Hen, VII. 

So ſpake domeſtick Adam in his care, 25 
And matrimonial love. Mi lton's Par. Loft. 
Since Jam turn'd the huſband, you the wife; 
The matrimonial victory is mine, | | 
Which, having fairly gain'd, I will reſign. Dryden. 
MaTRIMONIALLY. adv. [from matrimonial.) According 
to the manner or laws of marriage. | 


He is fo matrimomally wedged unto his church, that he can- 


not quit the ſame, even on the ſcore of going unto a religious 
hou... tris Eng 7 Ayliffe's Parergon., 
MA'TRIMONY. . / [mairimonium, Latin.] Marriage; 
the nuptial ſtate ; the contract of man and wife; nup- 
fials. : L k , 
If any know cauſe why this couple ſhould not be joined in 
holy atri mony, they are to declare it. Common Prayer, 
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lige. 
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Ma'rt Ins. #. /. [matines, French:] Morning worlhip. 3%; MATRIX." u. Latin;  matrice, Pr.] Womb; a place N 
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where any thing is generated or formed ; matrice. 
If they be not lodged in a convenient. -zatrix, they are not 


excited by the efficacy of the ſun, 


Brown's Vulgar Errour,, 


MTRON. n. / [matrone, French; mytrona, Latin] | 
An elderly lady. 2. An old woman. | 


Come, civil night, 


I. 8 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black. 


Vour wives, your daughters, 


Stake, 


Your matrons and your maids, could not fill-up . 
Shakeſp. Macbet}, 


She was in her early bloom, with a diſcretion very little in- 
ferior to the moſt experienced matrons. 


The ciſtern of my luſt. 


(2.) 


A n:atron ſage 


Tatter, 


Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pope's Od; 
Ma'TtronAL. adj. ,[matronalis, Laiin.] Suitable to a na- 


tron z conſtituting a matron 
He had heard of the beauty 


and virtuous behaviour of the 


queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdinando the younger, be. 
ing then of matronal years of ſeven and twenty. 
Ma'TroNnLyY. adj. [matron and like. | Elderly; ancient. 


The matronl 
younger the white. 
MaTtro'ss, n. /. 


Bacon. 


wife plucked out all the brown hairs, and the 


L'EI range. 


Mairofſes, in the train of artillery, are a 
ſort of ſoldiers next in degree under the gunners, who aſſiſt 


about the guns in traverſing, ſpunging, firing, and load. 
ing them : they carry firelocks, and maich alung with the 
ſtore-waggons as a guard, and as alliftants, in Caſe a way: 


gon ſhould break. 
MalrrTER. n. /. 
Body; ſubſtance extended. 


neſs: in a familiar ſenſe. 


Subject of ſuit or complaint. 8. 
importance; moment. 9. Thing; object; that which- 


Bailey. 
[matiere, French; materia, Latin.] 1, 


2. Materials; that of which 
any thing is compoſed. 3. Subject; thing treated, 4, 
The whole; the very thing ſuppoled. 


> Affair; buſi- 
6. Cauſe of diſturbance. 7, 


8. Import; conſequence; 


has ſome particular relation, or is ſubject to particular 
11. Space Or 


12. Purulent running; that 


conſideration. 
quantity nearly computed. 


which is formed by ſuppuration. 


10, Queſtion conſidered, 


13. Upon the MATTE. 


A low phraſe row out of uſe. Conſidering the whole; 


with reſpect to the main; nearly. 
(1. ) If then the foul another ſoul do make, 
Becauſe ber pow'r is kept within a bound, 
She muſt ſome former ſtuff or matter take, 

But in the ſoul there is no matter found. 

It ſeems probable to me, that Godin the beginning form- 
ed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable par- 
ticles, of ſuch ſizes and figures, and with ſuch other proper- 
ties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace as moſt conduced to tie 
end for which he formed them; and that thoſe primitive par- 
ticles being ſolids are incomparably harder than any porous bo- 
dies compounded of them, even ſo very hard as never to weir 
or break in pieces, no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himſelf made one in the firſt creation. 


Some have dimenſions of length, breadth, and depth, and 


Davies. 


Nexuten. 


have alſo a power of reſiſtance, or exclude every thing of the 
ſame kind from being in the ſame place: this 


racter of atier or body. 


(2.) The upper regions of the air perceive th 


is 


the matter of tempeſts before the air here below. N 
(3.) The ſubject or matter. of laws in general is thus fat 


forth conſtant, which matter is that for the, ordegng 


laws were inſtituted. 


I have words to ſpeak in thy ear will ma 


the proper cha- 
altes Logih. 


e collection 


Bacon. 


Hooker , 


ke thee dumb; y*t 


are they much too light for the matten. Shakeſp- Hamitl, 


Son of God, Saviour of men! Thy name 
Shall be the copipus matter. of my ſong... 
It is matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment to ob 


I 


mon boldneſs of men. 


Full fraught with joyful tidi 5 t vo ks, p. 
4 of our ſongs. - r Fw . 2 


Ney matter of his praiſe at 
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lion's Par. L. 
ſerve the com- 


Decay of ich. 


whereot; 
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tried by the groſs, it would go on the other. 
([..) If I had had time to have made new liveries, ' I would 


. Lience can be kept in order without frequent examination. 
„ an $14 ge er 2421. Jon, 
(11.) Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of ſeven _ riſhing than leaves is, the length of time in which they grow 
to maturation. 


| were, a pon the matter, equal in foot. 
Il on one fide there ars fair proofs, and no pretence of proof ect z fit for execution ; well-digefted. © © 


bs” 2 Te N N. 
MN A r 


This is ſo certain in true philoſophy, that it is matter of aſto- 


niſhment to me how it came to be doubted. | /, Cheyne. 
(4.) He grants the deluge to have come ſo very near the 
matter, that but very few eſcaped. Tillotſon. 


- : 


MAT 


on the other, and that the diſſiculties are moſt preſſing on that 


fide which is deſtitute of proof, I defire to know, Whether 
this be not hon the malter as ſatisfactory to a wile min as a 
demonſtration. | - Tillotfer. 


(5. To help the matler, the alchemiſts call in many vanities To-Ma'TT ER. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To be of import - 


2 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Matters ſucceeded ſo well with him, that eyery-body was in 
admiration to ſee how mighty rich he was grown. £ 
Never was any thing gotten by ſenſuality and floth in matter 


of profit or reputation. * I .' Efrange. 
A fawn was teaſoning the matter with a ſtag, why he ſhould 
run away from the dogs. . L'Eftrange. 


Some young female ſeems to have carried matters ſo far, that 


ſhe is ripe for aſking advice. Spectator. 
If chance herſelf ſhould vary, 9 
Obſerve how Matters would miſcarry. Prior. 


(6.) Where art thou? What's the matter with thee? 
| | | .. » Shakeſpeare. 
What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, ig? 
Make vourſcſves (cabs, |  Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(7.) Slender, I broke your head; what matter have you 
againſt me? | 
Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head againſt you. 


open; let them implead one another. 


champions, the victory ſhould go on the one ſide; and yet if 


have beſtowed the thouſand I dor ed of you: but it is no 
matter, this poor ſhew doth better. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


And pleaſe yourſelves this day; 


No matter from what hands you have the play. Dryden. 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, * 
No matter which, ſo neither of them lye, 
From ſteepy Othrys' top to Pilus drove 2 
His herd. | Dryden. 


Pleas'd or diſpleas'd, no matter now tis paſt; 
The firſt who dares be angry hreathes his Jad. Granwille. 
(9 4 The king of Armenia had in his company three of the 
moſt famous men for matters of arms. | Sidney. 
Plato reprehended a young man for entering into a diſſolute 
houſe ; the young man faid, Why for fo ſmall a matter? Pla- 
to replied, But cuſtom is no ſmall matter. Bacon. 


Many times the things deduced to judgment may be meum 


and tuum, when the reaſon and conſequence thereof may 
trench to point of eſtate. I call matter of eſtate not only the 


LE Eftrange. 


are. 


Ma rTERVY. adi. from matter. 
Shak. - U Len | 


If the craftſmen have a matter againſt any man, the law is 
As, xix. 38. 
In armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel between two 


Bacon. Mr Tock. u. / [mar cuc, Saxon. ] 


the foundation of the wall. 


ance; to import. It is uſed with only it, this, that, or 
what before it. 2. To generate matter by ſuppuration. 
| (1.) It matters not, ſo they deny it all; py. 
And can but carry the lye conſtantly; Ben. Johnſon's Catil. 
It matters not how. they were called, ſo we know wy rr 
| PRE Locke. 
If Petrarch's muſe did Laura's wit rehearſe ; oh 5 
And Cowley flatter'd dear Orinda's verſe; | 
She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, 
I plead her ſex's claim: 2vhat matters hers ? Prior. 
K Deadly wounds inward bleed, each flight fore matter- 
et ID 


- | 3 | Sidney, 
The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up with com- 
mon epuloticks. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To MATTER. wv. a. [from the noun.] To regard; not to 


negleQ : as, I matter not that calumny. 

Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not. Bramfton. 
Purulent; generating 
matrer. 188 : 

The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick humours af 
the body, which tranſcending to the Jungs, cauſes their mat 
ter y cough. Harwey on Conſumptions; 
1. A kind of tooth- 
ed inſtrument to pull up weeds. 2. A pickax 

(1.) Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) You muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 
And pierce the inmolt centre of the earth. Shakeſp. 
The Turks laboured with maltiochs and pick-axes to dig up 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

To deftroy mountains was more to be expected from earth- 
quakes than corroſive waters, and condemneth the judgment 


of Xerxes, that wrought throug h mount Athos with mattocks. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Ma'rTRESS. 7. , [matras, French; attras, Welſh]. A 


kind of quilt made to lie upon. | 
Their mattreſſes were made of feathers and ſtraw, and ſome- 


times of furs from Gaul. | Arbuthnot, 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, - 
With golden canopies and beds of ſtate ; - 
But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 
On the hard waitreſs, or the mother ground. Dryden, 


parts of ſovereignty, but whatſoever introduceth any great al- MaTuzxa'Tion.'n.f. [from mature, Latin.] 1. The 


teration, or dangerous precedent. - Bacon = Eſſays. 
It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new acqueſt, till 
they be ſettled, are rather matters of burden than of ſtrength. 


Bacon . War with Spain. 


(20. ) Upon the: whole matter, it is abſurd to think that con- 


miles off, to enquire if any had ſeen his aſs. L'Eftrange, 
I have thoughts to tarry a ſmall matter in town, to learn 
ſomewhat of your lingo.  Congreve's Way of the Wor 1d. 


(12.) In an inflamed; tubercle in the great angle of the 


left eye, the matter being fuppurated; 1 opened je. 
HE ee eee e eee e en. 
(13.) In their ſuperiors it quencheth jealouſy, and layeth 
their competitors aſleep ; fo. that «p2n' the matter, in a great 
wit deformity is an advantage to riſing. Bacon's Eſſays. 


Von the matter, in theſe prayers I do the ſame thing I did 


ied, ſave only that what before 1 ſpake without book I now 
read. . 6 Biſhop Sanderſon. 


N I elder, having conſumed his whole fortune, when forced 
#0 leave his title to“ his younger brother, left upon” the rv df 


nothing to ſupport iii pt _*- Claren 
Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horſe, but 


and natural juices in their proper canals. 


dynes and ſuppuratives. | 1 4G 
Maro. 4%. [matiurus, Latin.] 1. Ripe ; perfefted by 
Clarendon. ©” 


ſtate of growing ripe. 2. The act of ripening, 3. [ſn 
phyſick.] Maturation, by ſome phyſical writers, is applied 


to the ſuppuration of excrementitious or extravaſated juices 
into matter, and differs from concoction or digeſtion, 


which is the raiſing to a greater perfection the alimentary 
Quincy. 
(1.) One of the cauſes why grains and fruits are more nou- 


| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
\ There is the maturation of fruits, the maturation of drinks, 


and the maturation of impoſthumes; as alſo other maturations 


IR Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
(2.) We have no heat to ſpare in Summer; it is very well 
if it be ſufficient for the zaturatzon' of fruits. . Bentley. 


Ma'TuRATIVE. dj. from mature, Latin.] 1. Ripen- 


ing; conducive to ripeneſs. 2. Conducive to the ſuppu- 
ration of a ſone oh on W, 

(1.) Between the tropicks and equator their ſecond Sum- 
mer is hotter, and more zmaturative of fruits than the * 

enn de f Men = oon. 

(2.) Butter is natur ative, and is profitably mixed with ano- 
it Wifeman's Surgery. 


* 


time. 2. Brought near te completion. 3. Well-diſpol- 7 


# 
. 
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Ip.” | 
1.0 (>lity mt 385 .) When once he was mature for man: e neee . ſnauvits, French,] A thruſh, or bird liz, 
th wy gr youre y wh lle! | $4 287 604:7 [gd thruſh. An old word. 
Ja THE at could ſtand up his parallel, © ++» The world that cannot deem of worth things APR 
2 mor rival object be? Shakeſp. Cymbe line. When I do praiſe her, fay I do but Matter ; gd 4 | "Fn 
OE: * entf hieir prince is a man of learning and virtue, mature in 80 doth the cuckow, when the avis ſings, e 
Hin years and exper ience, who has ſeldom vanity to gratify. Add: if. Begins his witleſs note apace to clear. Spenſer” s "I IN £ + 
jb 7  - Mature the virgin was of Egypt's race, In birds, Kites have a reſemblance with hawks, and black. 
0 . 0. ace ſhap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her face. Prior. birds with thruſhes and maviſes.  Bacon's Natural Hi . 
. How ſhal] I meet, or how accoſt the ſage, © To Maur. v. a. [from malleus, Latin.) To. beat; 10 
1 Uni d in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pope's Odyſey. © \ bruiſe ; to hurt in a coarſe or butcherly manner, 
Phat (2.) This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent break- Will he who ſaw the ſoldier's mutton fiſt, PE" =D 
40 5 ing out. | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. And ſaw thee maul d, appear within the liſt, _—_ 
n Here i th' ſands To witneſs truth?) Dryden' s Juvenal 8 
58 Thee III rake up; and in the mature time, | Once ev ry week poor Hannibal is maul d, = 
. With this ungracious paper ſtrike the ſight The theme is given, and ſtrait the council's call'd, 5 Wo 
APE „ Of the death-prattis'd duke. Shakeſp. King Lear. Whetherhe ſhould to Rome directly go. Don s Juwenal, b IH 
bl _ - To MaTuRs. v. a. [maturo, Latin.] 1. To ripen ; to ad- I had ſome repute for proſe ; * 
FMS Lo vance to ripeneſs. - 2. To advance towards perfection. | And, 4 till ney 0g Te Op of date, D 
55 (1.) Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and Coul 2 A nm xy 9 * 1 61 Sift, 7 Miſcel, 5. 
13 13 fmear it a little with ſack, to ſee if the virtual heat of the wine 8 95 40750 butchers p Fo: 10 A2 y ſtall, 5 5 
br IA Bacon's Mal Hiftory. eek modern faith to murder, hack and Maul. Pope, : 


Mau L. n. 1. [malleus, Latin.] A heavy hammer ; com- 5 
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105 (2.) Love indulg'd my labours paſt, | | 
Hil Matures my preſent, and ſhall bound my laſt. Pope. monly written Mall. 
Fee mare] 1. Ripely 5 com- | pA man that beareth falſe witneſs is 2 max, a Ford, anly W 
rn. th WAR, 100 Mee counſel well-digeſted. 3. Early ; Mun p. f. . [ cs. Saxon; mande, French.] A hand. 
HED 10 8 5 A N __ maturely to conſider when he enters bakket., . 
(4 408 on a war, * his coffers — full, and bis revenues clear of To Ma'UNDER. v. . [maudire, French. ] To grumble; 
IP ett. ad debts. Sqavift, to murmur. - 
1 ! (3.) We are ſo far from repining at God, that he hath not di e _— ** Wee ( vigts Manndring. wh! 1 had done him - 
Een : extended the period of our lives to the longevity of the ante : diſcourteſy in leaving ſucM an opening. Yraes 7 Sarge, 5 
F127 208 e diluvians; that we give him thanks for contracting the days of Ma'unDeRER. 7. 7 from ele, ] A murmurer; a 
Ry Dans. our trial, and receiving us more maturely into thoſe: everlaſt-  grumbler. : 
i ing habitations above. | Bentley. MaunDy-THURSDAY. 7". * Ae [derived by Spelman fron a 
| bi MarTtvu'rITY. n. /. erw F rench ; e Lat.] mande, a hand baſket, in which the king was accuſtomed : 
1 Ripeneſs; completion. to give alms to the poor: by others from dies mandati, 
1 It may not be unfit to call ſome of young years to train up the day on which our Saviour gave his great mandate, 
I for thoſe weighty — againſt the time of greater maturity. That we ſhould love one another.] The Thur (day be: 
1 Bacon ere, to Villiers. fore Good - friday. = 
ene MAL OLE UM. n. {. [Latin ; mauſolee, French. A nane el 
ee ent og, Free ;-, Which was firſt given to a ſtately monument erected by =. 
Before, and ſeize upon maturity. Teraſbaav. 1 
ii Various mortifications muſt be undergone, many difficulties his queen Artimeſia to her huſband Mau ſolus, King of = 
l and obſtructions conquered, before we can arrive at a juſt na- Caria.] A pompous funeral monument. | _ 
FF turity in religion. Rogers's Sermons. Maw. n. /. [maza, Saxon; maegbe, Dutch.] 1. The f- 


Ma'uUDLIN. adj. | Maudlin i is the corrupt appellation of mach of animals, and of human beings, in ——_— 2. 


Magdalen, who is drawn by painters with ſwoln eyes. and The craw of birds. = 
diſordered look; a drunken countenance, ſeems to have (I.) So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, „ 
been fo named from a ludicrous reſemblance to the picture * A ar ee a ſprat 5 1 bri wha | lng = 
6 e have heats of dungs, and of bellies and ab of living 
5 Magdalen.] Drunk; fuddled ; rn to ebri- eee eee Ban. 
And the kind maudling crowd nyo! in hey praiſe. | 3 * eee , e. - Mit _—- 
5 == 
| Southern's Spartan Dame. Ihe ſerpent, who his atv obſcene had fill'd, ___ == s 
he largely, re ſhe mew e ſupplies he branches in his curl'd embraces held. . Dryden. = 
With mauding eloquence of trickling eyes. . (2.) Granivo10us birds have the mechaniſm of a mill; their RR 
'Ma'vpLin. n. / [ageratum, Latin.} A plant. maso is the hopper which holds and ſoftens the grain, letting my 
The Lesers of the maudlin are digeſted into Jooſe umbels. _- jt down by degrees i into the ſtomach, where it is ground by two (RY 
Miller. ſtrong muſclesz in which action they are aſſiſted b ſmall 15 
M . U FE E. rh [malgre, French, In 60. of; Whihe⸗ ene which "hg na wy IT | A _ . 
anding. It is now Out ot ue + AWEIS H. 44 perhaps from ma- t to give all 
This, naugre all the world, will I keep afe x ; ; ety; apt to cauſe loathing. a 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for i it in Rome. Shakeſp. Flow, Welſted ! flow, like thine inſpirer beer: 
een thy ſtrength, place, youth, and eminence So ſweetly mawkiſh, and fo ſmoothly dull. Pate 
Thy valour, and thy heart; thou art a traitor. * 'Shakeſp. Malwk fis HN ESS, n. 7 [from mawkiſh. ] A tneſs to cauſe 
I through the ample air in triumph high loathi * g P 
Shall lead hell captive ; maugre hell! and ſnoß .; Ma" 8. ber] A 
The pow'rs of darkneſs bound. Milton 4 Paradiſe Loft. A NET. n. , ſor mammet ; from mam Or mot 
Maugre all which, twas to ſtand faſt, + + ,puppet,. anciently | an idol. * 
As long as monarchy ſhould laſt. iat. Mx WMISH. adj, [from mawwm or mawmet 1  Foolil ; 
He propheſied of the ſucceſs of his goſpel z which, after his ae A e : \ 
death, immediately took root, and ſpread ef every-where, + It is one of the moſt nauſeous, was mortifications - 
maugre all oppoſition or perſecution, 1 55 Burnett. 2 man to have to do with . finical fop. L Eftrangt 


OY 


M A 2 


| e ubm. Ordin ut- Ripe for . | 
worm. v. , [manv"and J Ordinary gut- a ö s a 
9 Joolen) . off from, the intern tunick of the II prove it on his body, if he dare; 


* a Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice 
uts, and frequently creep into the ſtomach for nutriment, His. May of youth, 2 bloom of — Shakeſp. 


N beiag attracted thither by the ſweet chyle; whence 8 To Mav. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather flowers on 
38 are called ſtomach or maw worms.  Harwey on Conf. May morning. | | 


e e 
Sbaleſb. Henry V. 75 4 


N 1 1 MACXILLAX. 5 adj.  [maxillar is, Latin, ] Belonging 1 When merry May firſt early calls the morn, 
AS Mix any. the jaw-bone, 5 . With merry maids a maziag they do go. Sidney. 
; . The greateſt quantit of hard ſubſtance continued is towards Cupid- with Aurora playing, | 
—_ thc head ; there is the ſkull, the teeth, and the maxillary hones. As he met her once a maying. SAL Milton. 
Rs - WW Bacon's Natural Hiftory. MA x-. u. F [May and bug.) A chaffer. Ainſ. 
RS Maxim. n. / [mexime, French; maximum, Lat] An May-pav. n: / (May and day.] The firſt of May. 
; EEE axiom; a general principle; a leading truth. | Tis as much impoſſible, 
= This maxim out of love I teach. Shakeſp. . Unleſs we ſweep them from the dobr with cannons 
= It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new acqueſt, till To ſcatter em, as tis to make em ſleep | 
3 3 ſettled, are rather matters of burden than ſtrength. Bacon. On May-day morning. f Shakeſpþ. 
= Vet, as in duty bound, they ſerve him on; Mavy-FLowER. u. /. [May and fowwer.] A plant. 
1 Nor eaſe, nor wealth, nor life itſelf regard, The plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the May-flower. 
„5 For tis their maxim, love is love's reward. Dryden. | RE. | Bacon Nathral Hiſtory. 
1 That the temper, the ſentiments, the morality of men, is in- MAY- FLV. . {, [May and fly.] An inſeQ. | 
„ fluenced by the example and diſpoſition of thoſe they converſe He loves the May-fly, which is bred of the cod-worm or 
. "oaz with, is a reflexion which has long ſince paſſed into proverbs, caddis. | Walton"s Angler. 
1 and been ranked among the ſtanding maxims of human wiſ- MAV-OAM R. n. / . [May and game] Diverſion; ſport ; 
= dom. | EN Rogers. ſuch as are uſed on the firſt of May. 
RE Mary, auxiliary verb, preterite might. [magan, Saxon z The king this while, though he ſeemed to account of the 
. moghen, Dutch.] 1. To be at liberty ; to be permitted; deſigns of Perkin but as a May-game, yet had given order for 
= to be allowed: as, you may do for me [per me licet] all the watching of beacons upon the coaſts. | Bacon. 
1 — can. 2. To be poſſible; in the words may be. 3. 1 rags Ange dan Es 2 
| : 1 - , 
o be by chance. 4. To have power. 5. A word ex- When once they find their jealouſies were vain, 
a preſſing deſire. l With double heat renew their fires again. Dryden. 


6.) He that is ſent out to travel with the thoughts of a man, 
deſigning to improve himſelf, ay get into the converſation of 


Mv. LIL x. n, / [ephemeron.) The ſame with lily of the 


; 11 ley . 
erſons of condition. Locke on Education. valley. | bas 
: E (2.) It nay be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Shakeſp. Mav-r OLE. A. /. [Mayand Pole. Pole to be danced round © 
' == 3 (3.) Be the workmen what they may be, let us ſpeak of the in May. 21 - | 
— work. | Bacon's Eſſays. Amid the area wide the took her ſtand, 
=_=_ | How old may Phillis Se, you aſk, | Where the tall May- pale once o'er-look'd the ſtrand. Pope. 
__ | Whoſe beauty thus all hearts engages ? May=wEeD. n. /. [May and weed.) A ſpecies. of chamo®. 


To anſwer is no eaſy taſk, 
For ſhe has really two ages. Prior. 


mile, called alſo ſtinking chamomile, which grows wild. 
(4.) This alſo tendeth to no more but what the kin may do; 


| Miller. 
The Maze-weed doth bnrne, and the thiſtle doth freat, 


2 H SF _ mw E my 08 2 of 299 HANS what he may do * 1 The fitches pull downward both rie and the wheat. Tuſſer. 
. 5 w N. 0 — * 0 . va + 0 — 

17 Make 1 hv” of lle bn may. oy Bourne, MA YOR. 1. / (Maj or, Latin.] The 745 magiſtrate 2 
i | 6.) May you live happily and long for the ſervice of your * apo, who, in London and ork, is.called Lor | 


Mayor. | | | 
When the king once heard it ; out of anger, | 
He ſent command to the lord ayor ſtrait 
To ſtop the rumour. | Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 
The mayor locked up the gates of the city. - © Knolls. 
Wou'dit thou not rather chuſe a ſmall renown, - - 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town. Dryden. 


Ma'voraLTyY. n. from mayor.] The office of a mayor. 
It is incorporated with a #zayoralty, and nameth burgeſſes to. 
the parliament, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


country. Dryden's Dedicat. to the Ænueis. 


Ma y-be. Perhaps; it may be that. 
May be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 
The raſh revenger's heart, words well diſpos'd 
Have ſecret pow'r t' appeaſe inflamed rage. 
May-be the amorous count ſolicits her 
In the unlawful purpoſe. . Shakeſp. Alls well that ends well. 
"Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haſt to give; | | 
Then add thoſe may-be years thou haſt to live. Dryden. 
What they offer is bare may-be and ſhift, and ſcarce ever 


Fairy Queen, 


amounts to a tolerable reaſon. | 44 Creech. Bp oh was A 34s ee e againſt or AS gy Capel, 
May, 1. [Maius, Latin.] 1. The fifth month of the Feng . n 


7 | ny | 
year ; the confine of Spring and Summer. 2. The early Ma W 1. J [from may or] "The wife of the mayor. 
] 1 | Ma'zarD. . /. [maſchoire, Prench.] A jaw. Hanmer. 
or gay part of lite. / 1 | 
Now my lady Worm's chapleſs, and knockt about the 1 


(1.) May muſt be drawn with a ſweet and amiable counte- , | ) 1 
Kerr — 5 zard with a ſexton's ſpade. 1.0112. Shakefps Hamlet. 
nance, ch” in a robe of white and green, embroidered with Where thou mighit'ſt ſtickle without hazard: 3 


daffidils, hawthorns, and blue bottles. Peacbam. : 07 
Halt! bounteous May, that doſt inſpire; 5 Of outrage to thy hide and mazard. | Hudibras. 
Mirth and youth, and warm deſire; | MAZE. n. /. [ Yiſfen, Dutch, to miſtake; mare, a whirl- 
Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 4 pool, Skinner.] 1. A labyrinth; a place of perplexity 
Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. Milton. 


and winding paſſages. 2. Confuſion of thought; uncer- 
tainty ; perplexity. old ati! tices! 
(1.) Circular baſe of, riſing folds, that tower d 

Fold above fold, a ſnrging mare. in. 

The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate” 

Puzzled with mazes and perplex'd with errour, * | 
Our underſtanding ſearches them in yain,,, _ Jaden. 
He, like a copious river, pour'd his ſong 45 
. 


(̃ 2.) On a day, alack the day! 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, 


Spied a bloſſom paſſing fair, 5 £04 
Playing in the wanton air.  Shakeſp.. Love's Labour Loft. 
 Shakeſp.. 


f 


Maids are May when they are maids, 
But the ſky changes when they are wives. 
— My liege 1 
Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 


* 


Oer all the mazes of enchanted ground. 


I 
8 
*. 55 
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00 He left in himſelf nothing but a Maze of longing, and 


a dungeon of ſorrow. 
While they ſtudy how to bring to paſs that religion may 
ſeem but a matter made, they loſe themſelves in the very 
mare of their own diſcourſes, as if reaſon did even purpoſe- 
| ly forſake them, who of purpoſe foriake God, the author there- 
of. I | 
1 I have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 
| Haply to wive and thrive as beſt I may, 
Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, | 
In thoughts. more elevate, and reaſon'd hich 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute, 


And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt. Milton. 


Fo MAZ E. v. a, [from the noun.] To bewilder; to con- 


fuſe. 
Much was In d to fee this monſter kind, 
In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. Spenſer. 
Mazy. adj. [from maze.] Perplexed with windings ; con- 
fuſed. | | 
Hlo from that ſapphire fount the criſped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 
With 2zazy error, under pendant ſhades, 


Ran nectar. Milton. 
5 The Lapithæ to chariots add the ſtate . 

Of bits and bridles, taught the ſteed to bound, 

To run the ring, and trace the Ry round. Dryden. 


MlzER. n. /. [naeſer, Dutch, a knot of maple.] A ma- 

ple cup. | | | SW | 
Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 

A nager ywrought of the maple ware, 

Mherein is enchaſed many a fair ſight 


Of bears and tygers that make fierce war. 


Spenſer's Paſt. 


Virgil obſerves, like Theocritus, a juſt decorum, both of 


the ſubject and the perſons, as in the paſtoral, where one of 
his ſhepherds deſcribes a bowl, or nager, curioully carved. 


| | ; Dryden. 
M. D. Medicine defer, doctor of phyſick. IT 
Mz. 1. The oblique caſe of / 2. Me is ſometimes a kind 
of ludicrous expletive. * 3. It is ſometimes uſed ungram- 
watically for J; as, methinks, T ; 
(1.) Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
Unbleit to tread an interdicted ſhore, 


For me the fates ſeverely kind, ordain 


A cool ſuſpenſe, | Pope. 


(2.) He thruſts ze himſelf into the company of three or four 


gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke's table. Shakeſp. 
He preſently, as greatneſs knows itſelf, I 
Steps me alittle higher than his vow - 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor, Shakeſpþ. 


I, acquainted with the ſmell before, knew it was Crab, and 
goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. Shakeſp. 
I followed me cloſe, came in foot and hand, and, with 
thought, ſeven of the eleven I paid. Shale ſp. Henry IV. 
(3-) Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas'd eye ſee your courteſy. Shakeſp. 
Me'acock. u. ſ. [mes cog. Skinner,] An uxotious or effe- 
minate man. Bs 
Me'acock. adj. Tame; timorous ; cowardly. 

. Tis a world to ſee, | | 

How tame, when men and women are alone, FR 
A. meacock wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. Shakeff. 


M ap. ». , [mavo, Saxon; meethe, Dutch; meth, Ger- 


man; hydromeli, Lat.] A kind of drink made of water 


and honey. | 
Though not fo ſolutive a drink as mead, yet it will be more 


grateful to the ſtomach. Bacon, 
He ſheers his over-burden'd ſheep ; 
Or mead for cooling drink prepares, t 
Of virgin honey in the jars. | Dryden. 


Ms ad. Tos J. [mave, Saxon. ] Ground ſomewhat 
. Mea Dow. 


and flowers. Mead is a word chiefly poetical. 


% 


—— 


Sidney. 


Hooker, © 
Shakeſp. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


watery, not plowed, but covered with graſs 
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Where all things in common do reft, - 
Corne feeld with the paſture and aead, 
Yet what doth it ſtand you in ſtead ? 
A band ſelect from forage drives 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 4 18 
From a fat meadow ground. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
\ Paints her, tis true, with the ſame hand which ſpreads, 
Like glorious colours, through the flow'ry zzeads, | 


„ uſer's Huſt, 


When laviſh nature with her beſt attire | | 
Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſire. | + Walter, 
Vet ere to-morrow's ſun ſhall ſhew his head, | 
The dewy paths of meadoaus we will tread, , . + $4 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bed, Dryden, 


Mz apo w-SAFFRON. . . [colchicum, Latin.) A plant. 
The meadow ſaffron hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf, 
ſhaped like a lily, riſing in form of a ſmall tube, and js 
adually widened into fix ſegments ; it has likewiſe a 

| Dlid, bulbous root, covered with a membranous ſkin. 


MaaDbow-swEE T. . /. [ulmaria, Latin.] A plant. 
Me'aGtr. adj, [maigre, French; macer, Latin.] 1, 
Lean; wanting fleſh ; ſtarven. 2. Poor; hungry. 
(..) Thou art ſo lean and meagre waxen late, | 
That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Huvberd, 
Nov will the canker forrow eat my bud, | | 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt, 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit. 
Meager were his Jooks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones.  Shakeſp, 
Wphatſoever their neighbour gets, they loſe, and the very 
_  - bread that one eats makes t'other neag er. L' Eftrange, 
Fierce famine with her meagre face | 
And feyers of the fiery race, a 
In ſwarms tl offending wretch ſurround, 
All drooping on the blaſted ground: 
And limping death, laſh'd on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date, 

(2.) Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 
Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the meagre ſoil. Dryden, 
To Me'actr. v. a. [from the noun. ] To make lean, 

It cannot be, that I ſhould be ſo ſhamefully betrayed, and 


as a man meagered with long watching and painful labour, Jaid 
himſelf down to ſleep. _ Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 


of fleſh. 2. Scantnefs ; bareneſs. 
( 2.) Poynings, the better to make compenſation of the mea- 
gerneſs of his ſervice in the wars by acts of peace, called a par- 
liament. ; | Bacon's Henry VII. 


Mek. 2. /. A hook with a long handle. 
A meake for the peaſe, and to ſwing up the brake, 

5 ak hae; Tuſfſer's Huſbandry. 
Mr AL. n. ſ. [male, Saxon, repaſt or portion.] 1. The 
act of eating at a certain time. 2. A repaſt ; the food 
eaten. 3. A part; a fragment. 4. [Mzlepe, Saxon; 
meel, Dutch ; mablen, to grind, German.] The flour 

or edible part of corn. 2 | 


(r.) Boaz ſaid unto her, at zeal time, Come eat, and dip 
l | Ruth, MN. 14. 


thy morſel. | | 
The quantity of aliment neceſſary to keep the animal in a 
due ſtate of vigour, ought to be divided into meals at proper 
intervals, ; | 
(2) ——— What ftrange fiſh | . 
_ Hath made his ve on thee ? Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Give them great meals of beef, and iron and tee], they will 
eat like wolves, and fight like devils. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
| They made m' a miſer's feaſt of happineſs, + 
And could not furniſh but another meal. Dryden. 
([̃43.) That yearly rent is ſtill paid into the banaper, even as 
the former cafualty itlelf was wont to be, in parcel meal, 
brought in and anſwered there. Bacon. 


(4.) In the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years of ſuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expedded to 


Miller. 


Shakeſp. King John, 


Dryden. 


Me'acerness. n. , [from meager ] 1. Leanneſs; want 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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8 pure and fine meal, but muſt have a mixture of padar and 
\ - bran in this lower age of human fragility. Wotton. 
An old weaſel conveys himſelf into a meal-tub for the mice 


to come to her, ſince ihe could not go to them. e. 


To Me AL. v. 4. [meler, Ftench.] To iprinkle; to min- 


de. f Were he mend | 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. Shak. 
Mu/aLmaAn. n. J. [meal and man] One that deals in 
meal. 5 i 
Mer. adj. [from meal] 1. Having the taſte or ſoft 
- infipidity of meal; having the qualities of meal. 2. Be- 
ſprinkled, as with meal. 5 15 : 
(1.) The mealy parts of plants diſſolved in water make too 
viſcid an aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) With four wings, as all farinaceous and z2a/y-winged 
* animals, as butterflies and moths. Brown's Valgar Arrours. 
Like a gay inſe&, in his ſummer ſhine, 
The fop light fluttering ſpreads his zzealy wings. Thomſon. 
MzaLy-MOUTHED. adj. [imagined by Skinner to be cor- 
rupted from mild-mouthed or mellow-mouthed : but per- 
haps from the ſore mouths. of animals, that, when they 
are unable to comminute their grain, muſt be fed with 
meal.] Soft mouthed ;- unable to ſpeak freely. 
She was a fool to be mealy-mouthed where nature ſpeaks fo 
plain. | | :  L' Eftrange. 
MralLymoſuTHEDNESS. . /. [from the adjective.] Bath- 
ſulneſs ; reſtraint of ſpeech. | Wt 
Me an, adj, [mane, Saxon.] 1. Wanting dignity ; of low 
rank or birth. 2. Low minded; baſe; ungenerous; 
ſpiritleſs.. 3. Contemptible ; deſpicable. 4. Low in the 
degree of any good quality; low in worth; low in power. 
5. [Viegen, French.] Middle; moderate; without ex- 
cels. 6. Intervening; intermediate. | 
(J.) She was ſtricken with moſt obſtinate love to a young 
man but of eam parentage, in her father's court, named Anti- 
. philus 3- ſo mean, as that he was but the ſon of her nurſe, 
and by that means, without other deſert, became known of 
her. | Vdney. 
This faireſt maid of fairer mind; 
By fortune mean, in nature born a queen. Sidney. 
Let pale- fac'd fear keep with the -zear-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow wings: 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. Shakeſp. 
(2.) The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Can you imagine I ſo mean could prove, 3 
To fave my life by changing of my love ? +: Dryden. 
We faſt not to pleaſe men, nor to promote any mean, world- 
ly intereſt, | Smalridge"s Sermons. 
(.) The Roman legions, and great Cæſar found 
Our fathers no mean toes. | | Philips, 
(4.) Some things are good, yet in ſo nean a degree of good- 
nels, that many are only not diſproved nor diſallowed of God 
for them. | | Hooker. 
French wheat is bearded, and requireth the beſt foil, recom- 
penſing the ſame with a xx ek plenty; and not wheat, fo 
| termed becauſe it is unbearded, is contented with a meaner 


earth, and contenting with a ſuitable gain. Carew. 
Thelapds be not holden of her majeſty, but by a nan te- 
nure in ſdecage, or by knight's fervice at the moſt. Bacon. 


By this extortion he ſuddenly grew from a neun to a mighty 
ellate, inſomuch that his ancient inheritance being not one 
thouſand marks yearly, he became able to diſpend ten thouſand 
pounds. COND 22. 242.11 Dawies on Iraland. 

To peaceful Rome new laws ordain; „ 0 4 
Call'd from his nean abode a ſeeptre to ſuſtain: 

I have ſacriſiced. much of my own ſelf - love, in preventing not 
only many mean things from ſeeing the light, but many which 
I thought, tobe Pope. 
(5. ) He ſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt and beſt- 


Mean. . / [meyen, French. ] 1. Mediocrit 


Shaleſp. Henry VI. | 


Dryden. 


ER. 


J graced men that ever J ſaw, being of middle age and a en 


ttature. | Sidney. 
Now read with them thoſe organick arts which enable men 
to diſcourſe and write, and according to the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, 
mean, or lowly. ; Milton on Education. 
(6.) In the mean while the heaven was black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain. 1 Kings, Xvill. 45. 
y ; middle 

rate; medium, 2, Meaſure 3 regulation. Not uſed, 
3. Interval; interim; mean time. 4. Inſtrument ; mea- 
ſure ; that which is uſed in order to any end. 5. It is 
often uſed in the plural, and by ſome not very gramma- 
tically with an adjective fiogular : the fingular is in this 
ſenſe now rarely uſed. 6. By all Mgans. Without 


doubt; without heſitation; without fail. 7. By no 


Means. Not in any degree; not at all. 8. Means are 
likewiſe uſed for revenue; fortune; probably from deſmenes. 
9. MEan-TiME. In the intervening time: ſometimes: 
Me An-WHILE. anadverbial mode of ſpeech. 
(1.) He tempering goodly well | 
Their contrary diſlikes with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compel! 
To keep themſelves within their ſundry reigns, 
Together link'd with adamantine chains. Spenſer. 
Oft tis ſeen 
Our mean ſecurities, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Temperance with golden ſquare; 64 
Betwixt them both can meaſure out a mean. Shakeſp. 
There is a mean in all things, and a certain meaſure wherein 
the good and the beautiful conſiſt, and out of which they never 


can depart. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
But no authority of gods and men r 
Allow of any mean in poe ſie. Roſcommon. 


Againſt her then her forces prudence joins, 


And to the golden mean herſelf. confines. Denbam. 
(2.) The rolling ſea reſounding ſoft, 

In his big baſe them fitly anſwered, 
And on the rock the waves breaking aloft, 

A ſolemn mean unto them meaſured. Fairy Queen. 


(3-) But ſith this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been, 
Reſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom, 1 
And in the mean vouchſafe her honourable tomb. Spenſer. 
(4.) Pamela's noble beart would needs gratefully. make 


known the valiant mean of her ſafety. Sidney. 


As long as that which Chriſtians did was good, and no way 
ſubject to juſt reproof, their virtyous converſation was a mean 


to work the heathens converſion unto Chriſt. Hooker. 


It is no excuſe unto him who, being drunk, committeth in- 
ceſt, and alledgeth that his wits were not his own, in as much 
as himſelf might have choſen whether his wits ſhould by that 
mean have been taken from him. 1 Hooker... 

I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor 2 1 

Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs 


May be more free. Shakeſp : Othello, 


No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 


As here by Czfar and by you cut off. ._ Shakeſp. 
Nature is made better by no mean, NN ak, 
But nature makes that mean ; fo over that art £1 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, is an art My 
That nature makes. 5's Shakefſp. Winter's Tale. 


a - The more baſe art thou, 
To make ſuch meaxs for her as thou haſt-done, | 
And leave her on ſuch flight conditions. Shakeſp. 
By this 2zeans he had them the more at vantage, being tired 
and harraſſed with a long march. Bacon s Henry III. 


Becauſe he wanted uεννν.— to perform any great action, he 


made means to return the ſooner. Davies on Ireland. 
— Strong was their plot, 1 
Their parties great, means good, the ſeaſon fit, 


Their practiſe cloſe, their faith ſuſpested not. Daziel. 


By this meant not only many helpleſs perſons will be pro- 
. vided for, but a generation will be bred up not perverted by 
| : |  Sratt's Serncns, 


any other hopes. 
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Who is there that hath the leiſure and meas to collect all Mza'nprovs. adj, [from meander.) Winding ; flexuous. 
the. proofs concerning molt of the opinions he has, ſo as ſafely My/aning. u. , (from mean.] 1. Purpoſe ; intention. 


to conclude that he hath a clear and full view. Locke. 
A good character, when eltabliſhed, ſhould not be reſted in 


as an end, but only employed as a means of doing ſtill farther 


good, EG 85 1 | . 
It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves to God by reli- 
gi0us duties, and, by that nean, ſecuring the continuance of 
his goodneſs, 2 Atterbury. 
(.) The wine on this fide of the lake is by no means fo good 
as that on the other. Addiſon on Italy. 
8.) Your means are ſlender, your waſte is great. Shakeſp. 
For competence of life I will allow yon, £4 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil 
And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, 


Give you advancement. Shateſt. Henry IV. 
Eſſex did not build or adorn any houſe; the queen perchance 
ſpending his time, and himſelf his mea. Motton. 


9.) — Mean-while 
The world ſhall burn, and from her aſhes ſpring 
New heav*n and earth. 

Mecan-time the rapid heav'ns row]'d down the light, 


And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. Dryden. 


Mean-time her warlike brother on the ſeas, 1 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays. Dryden. 

Mean-time, in ſhades of night ZEneas lies; h 
Care ſeiz'd his ſoul, and ſleep forſook his eyes. 

Mean-whilz I'll draw up my Numidian troops, 
And, as I ſee occaſion, favour thee. Addiſon's Cato. 
The Roman legions were all recalled to help their country 


Dryden. 


againſt the Goths; mean-time the Britons, left to ſhift for . 


themielves, and harraſſed by inroads from the Pits, were 


forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. | Swift. 


To Mean. v. 2. [meenen, Dutch.] 1. To have in the 
mind; to purpoſe. 2. To think; to have the power of 


thought. 

(1.) Theſe delights if thou can'ſt give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. | Milton. 
(2.) And he who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope. 


To MAN. v. a. 1. To purpoſe; to intend; to deſign. 


2. To intend; to hint covertly:; to underſtand. | 
(1.) Ye thought evil againſt me; but God meant it unto 
good, to ſave much people alive. | Gen. I. 20. 
And life more perfect have attain'd than fate | 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my. lot. Milton. 
I practis'd it to make you taſte your chear 
With double pleaſure, rl prepar'd by fear: 
So loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, | 
Vet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence, Dryden. 
(2.) When your children ſhall ſay, What mean you by this 
ſervice? ye ſhall ſay, It is the paſſover. Exod. xii. 26. 
I forſake an argument on which I could delight to dwell ;' I 


mean your judgment in your choice of friends. Dryden. 
Whatever was meant by them, it could not be that Cain, as 
elder, had a natural dominion over Abel. | Locke. 


MAN DPR. . /. [Meander is a river in Phrygia remark- 


able for its winding courſe.] Maze; labyrinth; flexuous 
paſſage ; ſerpentine winding ; winding courſe, 3 
Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical diſſections, have 
ſearched into thoſe various meanders of the veins, arteries, and 
integrals of the body. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
*Tis well, that while mankind | | 
Through fate's perverſe meander errs, 
He can imagin'd' pleaſures find, 
To combat againſt real cares. | ; 
While ling'ring rivers in meanders glide, 

They ſcatter verdant life on either fidez - - 
The vallies ſmilt, and with their flow'ry face, 4 
And wealthy births confeſs the flood's embrace. Blackmore. 

Law 1s a bottomleſs pit : John Bull was flattered by the law- 
yers, that his ſuit would not laſt above a year; yet ten long 


Prior, 


ears did Hocus ſteer his cauſe through all the meanders of the 
Arbuthnot., kd 


w, and all the courts, — 


7 ; 4 
Fg 


Iiilton's Paradiſe Loft: 


2. Habitual intention. 3. The ſenſe ; the thing under- 

ſtood. 4. Senſe ; power of thinking. 7 
(r.) J am no honeſt man, if there be any good meaning to- 

ward you. JU Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

2.) Some whoſe meaning hath at firſt been fair, 

Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair. Roſcommon, 
(3.) The meaning, not the name, I call: for thou, _. 
Not of the muſes nine. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

Theſe loſt the ſenſe their learning to diſplay, 
And thaſe explain'd the meaninz quite away. Pope. 
No word more frequently in the mouths of men than con- 
ſcience; and the meaning of it is, in ſome meaſuie, under- 
ſtoo ]: however, it is a word extremely abuſed by many, who 
apply other meanings to it which God Almighty never intended. 

4 wt | Sift, 

(4.) He was not ſpiteful though he wrote a ſatyr, : 
For ſtil! there goes ſome meauing to ill- nature. Dryden. 
True no meaning puzzles more than wit. | Pope. 

Me'anuty. adv. [ſtrom mean.] 1. Moderately; not in a 
great degree. 2. Without dignity ; poorly. 3. With- 
out greatneſs of mind; ungeneroully, 4. Without re- 
ſpect. ! 

(1:) Dr. Metcalfe, maſter of St. John's College, a man 
meanly learned himſelf, but not mearly affectioned to ſet for- 

ward learning in others. | Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but zzearly cultivated ; 
but painting eminently flouriſhed. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) It was the winter wild, 
While the heav*n-born child, 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. | Milton, 
The Perſian ſtate will not endure a king 
So meanly born. 

(3.) Would you meanly thus rely | 
On power, you know, I mult obey. Prior. 
(4.) Our kindred, and our very names, ſeem to have ſome- 

thing deſirable in them: we cannot hear to have others think 
meanly of them. | Mattis Logick. 

Me/anness. n. from mean.] 1. Want of excel'ence, 
2. Want of dignity ; low rank; poverty. 3. Lowneſs of 

mind. 4. Sordidneſs'; niggardlineſs. 

(.) The miniſter's greatneſs or meanneſs of knowledge to do 
other things, ſtandeth in this place as a ſtranger, with whom: 
our form of Common Prayer hath nothing to do. Hofer. 

This figure is of a latter date by the zzeanneſs of the work- 
manſhip. | Addiſon on Italy. 

(2. No other nymphs have title to mens hearts, f 

But as their -:earneſs larger hopes imparts. Walter, 
Poverty, and meanneſs of condition, expoſe the wiſeſt to 
ſcorn, it being natural for men to place their eſteem rather upon 
things great than good, | 1 South. 
(3-) The name of ſervants has been reckoned to imply a 
certain meanneſs of mind, as well as lowneſs of condition. 


Denhan's Sepby. 


115 | South» 
Meant, perf. and part. paſſ. of To mean. 
By Silvia if thy charming ſelf be meant; 
If friendſhip be thy virgin vows extent : 
O! let me in Aminta's praiſes join; | 
Her's my efteem ſhall be, my paſſion thine. Prior. 


Mask. n. /. [probably a corruption of meaſure: as, a 
meaſe of herrings is five hundred.J  *' _ _  4inſw. 
ME'ASLES. x. . [morbilli, Latin.] 1. Meaſles are a cri- 
_ tical eruption in a fever, well known in the common prac- 
tice. Quincy. 2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. 3. A diſeaſe of 
trees. | 24 FEY 
: I.) —— My longs _ 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe mea/les, 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek | -— 
The very way to catch them. HSbaleſb. Cortolanus. 
Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs 
were rife and mortal, as likewiſe the meaſles. Arbuthnot. 
( 2.) One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would needs 
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| 12 fell it, and proclaimed the virtues of it; nothing ever thrived on 


it, no owner of it ever died in his bed; the ſwine died of the 

meajles, and the ſheep of the rot. yy” B. Fobnſan's Diſccwery. (1 
(3.) Fruit-bearers are often infected with the meaſles, by be- 

ing {corched with the fun, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Me'asLED. adj. [from er] Infected wich the meaſles. 


Thou vermin wretched, 
As &er in meaſied pork was hatched ; 
Thou tail of worſhip, that doſt grow 
On rump of juſtice as of cow. wo 
Me'as Lv. adj. [from meofles.] Scabbed with the meaſles. 

- Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, a 
To eaſe herſelf againſt the ſtump, 

And diſmally was heard to whine, 
All as ſhe ſerubb' d her meafly rump. | Swift, 
Me'ASURABLE. adj, [from meaſure.] 1. Such as may be 
meaſured ; ſuch as may admit of computation, 2. Mo- 
derate ; in ſmall quantity. 

(1.) God's eternal duration is permanent and indiviſihle, not 
meaſurable by time and motion, nor to be computed by num- 
ber of faceeſiive moments. | Bentley's Sermons. 
Me'aSURABLENESS. 2. /. [from meaſurable.} Quality 

of admitting to be meaſured. „„ 
Meg'aSURABLY. adv. [from meaſurable.] Moderately. 

Wine meaſurably drunk, and in ſeaſon, bringeth gladneſs of 
the heart, Eccluſ. xxxi. 28. 
MEASURE. n. ſ. [meſure, French; nenſura, Latin.] 1. 
That by which any thing is meaſured. 2. The rule by 
which any thing is adjuſted or proportioned. 3. Propor- 
tion ; quantity ſettled, 4. A ftated quantity: as, a 
meaſure of wine. 5. Sufficient quantity. 6. Allotment ; 
portion allotted. 7. Degree ; quantity. ,8. Proporti- 
. onate time; muſical time. 9. Motion harmonically regu- 
lated. 10. A ſtately dance. This ſenſe is, I believe, ob- 
ſolete. 11. Moderation; not exceſs. 12. Limit; boun- 

dary. In the ſame ſenſe is _— | 
N Tei; sr Fe 40a6 pig vo, Alp 11 
Hxslipne Brolng dig aibigics. - 
ApxBuai TETUOW.. | 5 

13. Any thing adjuſted. 14. Syllables metrically num- 
bered; metre. . 15. Tune; proportionate notes. 16. 
Mean of action; mean to an end. The original of this 
phraſe refers to the neceſſity of meaſuring the ground up- 
on which any ſtructure is to be raifed, or any diſtant ef- 
fe to be produced, as in ſhooting at a mark. Hence he 
that proportioned his means to his end was ſaid to take 
right meaſures, By degrees meaſures and means were con- 
founded, and any thing done for an end, and fometimes 
any tranſaction abſolutely, is called a meaſure, with no 
more propriety than if, becauſe an archer might be ſaid 
to have taken wrong meaſures when his mark was beyond 
his reach, we ſhould fay that it was a bad meaſure to uſe 


a heavy arrow. 17. 10 have hard meaſure to be hardly _ 


treated. | 
(1) —— A taylor's news ; 
Who ſtood with ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 
Told of many a thouſand. Shakeſp. King John. 
A concave meaſure, of known and denominated capacity, 
ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any other veſſel. Holder. 
All magnitudes are capable of being. meaſured; but it is the 
application of one to another which makes actual meaſure. 
; | 1 . Holler on Time. 
When Moſes ſpeaks of meaſures, for example, of an ephah, 


he preſumes they knew what meaſure he meant: that he himſelf 


was {killed in weights and meaſures, arithmetick and geometry, 
there is no reaſon to doubt. Arbuthbnot on Coins. 


Hudi bras. Pl - The table round. 
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I éexpect, from thoſe that judge by firſt fight and raſh mea. 
fares, to be thought fond or inlvlent, Glanwille's Scepſis. 
(.) Meafure is that which perfecteth all things, becauie 
every thing is for ſome end; neither can that thing be available 
to any end, which is not proportionable thereunto ; and to pro- 


portion as well exceſſes as defects are oppoſite. Hocher. 
I enter not into the particulars of the law of nature, or its 
meaſures of puniſhment ; yet there is ſuch a law. Looke. 


(4.) Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a meaſure | 


5.) I' never pauſe again, 

Till either death hath clos'd thele eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. © Shaleſp. 
$3 Good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 

To match thy goodneſs? life will be too ſhort, 

And every meaſure fail me. Shakeſh. King Lear. 

We will not boaſt of things without our meaſure, but ac- 
cording to the meaſure of the rule which God hath diſtributed 

to us, a meaſure to reach even unto you. 2 Cor. x. 13. 

If elſe thou ſeck'ſt N 
Ought, not ſurpaſſing human meaſure, ſay. Milton. 
Our religion ſets before us not the example of a ſtupid ſtoick, 
who had, by obſtinate principles, hardened himſelf againſt all 
pain beyond the common meaſures of humanity, but an exam- 
ple of a man like ourſelves. Tillotſon. 
(7+) I have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcription of 
the old world. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
There is a great meaſure of diſcretion to be uſed in the per- 
formance of confeſſion, ſo that you neither omit it when your 
own heart may tell you that there 1s ſomething amiſs, nor over- 
ſcrupulouſly purſue it when you are not conſcious to yourſelf 
of notable failings. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 
The rains were but preparatory in ſome meaſure, and the 
violence and conſummation of the deluge. depended upon tha 
diſruption of the great abyſs. | Burnet's Theory. 
(8.) Amaryllis breathes thy ſecret pains, ; 
And thy fond heart beats meaſure to thy ſtrains. Prior. 
(9.) My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, | 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief : 
Therefore no dancing, girl, ſome other ſport. 
As when the ſtars in their zthereal race, 
At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 
From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance, 
And move in meaſures of their former dance. Dryden. 
(10.) Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch Jigs 

a meaſure and Aer pace; the firſt ſuit is hot and haſty, like 

a Scotch jig, and full as fantaſtical ; the wedding mannerly, 

modeſt as a meaſure, full of ſtate and anchentry. Shakeſp. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, | 
Our ſtern alarms chang'd' to merry meetings, 5 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. _ Shakeſps 
(11.) O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy ;. 
In meaſure reign thy joy, ſcant this exceſs ; 
I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 
For fear I ſurfeit. - -  Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and opened her mouth without 
meaſure. | | | Va. vi. 14. 
(12. ) Lord make me to know mine end, and the meaſure of 


Shaksſp.. 


* 


my days what it is, that I may know how frail I am. Plat. . 


(13.) Chriſt reveals to us the meaſures according to which God, 
will proceed in diſpenſing his rewards. Smalridge's Sermons. 
(i.] I addreſſed them to a lady, and affected the ſoftneſs of 


expreſſion, and the ſmoothneſs of meaſure, rather than the 


height of thought. _ ; Dryden. 
The numbers themſelves, though of the heroick meaſure, 
- ſhould be the ſmootheſt imaginable. | | _ 
(15.) The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet; 
And to the meaſures of their melodies 8 
Did learn to move their nimble-ſhifting feet. Spenſer, 


(2.) He lived according to nature, the other by ill cuſtoms, To MEASURE. v. 4. [meſurer, French; menſuro, Latin.) | 


and meaſures taken by other mens eyes and tongues. Taylor. 
God's goodneſs ie themeafure of his proxidence. More. 


— i 


1. To compute the quantity of any thing by. ſome ſettled 


mule. 
is 4 — & : +a 


14. 5 paſs through; to judge of extent by march- 
4 T4 


( (16.) His majeſty found what wrong meaſures he had taken 
in the conferring that truſt, and lamented his error. Clarendon, 
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ing over. 1 To judge of quantity or extent, or great- 
neſs. 4. To adjult; to proportion. 5. To mark out in 
ſtated quan· ities. 6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. 
(1.) Archidamus having received from Philip, after the vic- 
tory of Cheronea, proud letters, writ hack, that if he meaſured 
| his own ſhadow he would find it no longer than it was before 
his victory. | ; Bacon's Atophth. 
(2.) A true devoted pilgrim is not weary # 


To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps, Shakeſp. 
I'll tell thee all my whole device F 
At the park-gate ; and therefore haſte away | 
For we muſt * N twenty miles to-day. Shakeſp. 
he veſſel ploughs the ſea, 
Dryden. 


And 9 back with ye her former way. 
(3.) Great are thy works, Jehovah ; inbnite 
Thy pow'r |! What thought can meaſure thee, or tongue 
Relate hee? | 
(a.) To ſecure à contented ſpirit, meaſure your delires by 
your fortunes, not your fortunes by your deſires. Taylor. 
Silver is the inſtrument as well as meaſure of commerce; 
and 'tis by the quantity of filver he gets for any commodity 
in exchange-that he meaſures the value of the commodity, he 
fedls.. | | | Locle. 
(5.) What thou ſeeff is that portion of eternity which is 
called time, meaſured out by* the ſun, and reaching from the 
beginning of the world to its conſummation. 
Addiſon, Spefator. 
(6.) With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be meaſured to 
you again. | Matth. vii. 2. 


Me'asURELEss. adj. [from meaſure.] Immenſe ; immea- 


ſurable. : | 
He ſhut up in meaſureleſs content. Shakeſp. 


Me'asUuxEMEnT. n. /. [from meaſure.) Menſuration ; 
act of meaſuring. 
Me'asurer. n. /. [from meaſure.] One that meaſures. 
M:e'asurING. adj, [from meaſure.) It is applied to a caſt 
not to be diſtinguiſhed in its length from another but by 
meaſuring. | RTP 
| When luſty ſhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reſt out-go 
So far, but that the beſt are meas ring caſts, 
heir emulation and their paſtime laſts. F: 
Mar. n. , [met, French.) 1. Fleſh to be eaten. 2. 
Food in general. | | 
(1.) To his father he ſent ten ſhe aſſes laden with corn, and 
bread, and meat, for his father by the way. Gen. xlv. 23. 
Carnivorz, and birds of prey, are no good meat; but the 


reaſon is, rather the cholerĩick nature of thoſe birds than their 


feeding upon fleſh ; for pewets and ducks feed upon fleſh, and 
yet are good meat. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
There was a multitude of exciſes; as, the vectigal macelli, 
a tax upon meat. ; _ Arbuthnot, 
(2.) Never words were muſick to thine ear, 
And never meat ſweet-ſavour'd in thy taſte, | 
Unleſs I ſpake or cary'd. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours, 


Meats for the belly, and the belly for eats; but God ſhall 
| | 1 Cor. vi. 13. 


deſtroy both. 


Mz'aTep. adj. [from meat.] Fed ; foddered. 


Strong oxen and horſes, wel ſhod and wel clad, 


Wel meated and uſed. | Tuſſer 1 Huſb. 


| Mearae. n. /. [medd, Welſh, unde mede, meddwi ebrius 


ſum.] Drink; properly of honey. 


— For drink the gra 15 
She cruſhes, inoffenſive muſt, and meathes 5 
From many a berry. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ME'azLinG. re generally called ling. | 8 
The air feels more moiſt when the water is in ſmall than 


in great drops; in meazling and ſoaking rain, than in great 


_ ſhowers. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Mecna'nical.y adj. [mechanicus, Latin; mechanigue, 
Mrcna'nick. French; from wnxan.] 1, Con- 


ſtructed by the laws of mechanicks. 2. Skilled in mecha- 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Waller. © 
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- nicks; bred to manual labour. 3. Mean ; ſervile z of | 


mean occupation. we 7 
.) Many a fair precept in poetry, is like a ſeeming de- 
monſtration in mathematicks, very ſpecious in the diagram, 
but failing in the mechanic operation. Dryden. 
The main buſineſs of natural 8 is to argue from 
enomena without ſeigning hypotheſes, and to deduce cauſes 
rom effects till we come to the very firſt cauſe, which certainly 
is not mechanical; and not only to unfold the mechaniſm of 
the world, but chiefly to reſolve theſe, and ſuch like queſtions. 
| Newton's Opticks, 
(3.) Know yon not, being mechanical, you ought not 
walk upon a labouring day, without the ſign of your 2 ? 
| | akeſp. 
Hang him, mechanical ſalt- butter, rogue; I will tare him 
out of his wits; I will hew him with my cudgel. Shakeſ. 
— - — Mechanick flaves, . 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall 
Uplift us to the view. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To make a god, a hero, or a king, 
Deſcend to a mechanick dialect. | Roſcommon, 
Mecmua'nick, ., A manutaRurer ; a low workwan, 
— — Do not bid me 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate . ; 
Again with Rome's mechanicks. Shakeſp. Corialanus, 
A third proves a very heavy philoſopher, who poſſibly would 
have made a good mecharich, and have done well enough at the 
nſetul philoſophy of the ſpade or the anvil. South, 
Mecna'nickxs. n. , [mechanica, Latin.] Dr. Wallis 
defines mechanicks to be the geometry of motion, a ma- 
thematical ſcience, which ſhews the effects of powers, or 
moving forces, ſo far as they are applied to engines, and 


demonſtrates the laws of motion. | „ 
The rudiments of geography, with ſomething of mechanichs, 


may be eaſily conveyed into the minds of acute young perſons, 


Wattss Improvement of the Mind, 
Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, and inventor 
of a veſſel which imitated thunder. Broome, 


 Mtcna'nically. adv. [from mechanick.] According to 


the laws of mechaniſm. | 
They ſuppoſe even the common animals that are in being, to 
have been formed mechanically among the reſt. Ray. 
Later philoſophers feign hypotheſes for explaining all things 
mechanically, and refer other cauſes to metaphyſicks. Newton, 
Mecna'nicalness, n. ,. [from mechanick.] 1. Agree- 
ableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm. 2. Meanneſs. 
Mecnani'cian, n. , [mechanicien, French,] A man 
profeſſing or ſtudying the conſtruction of machines. | 
Some were figured like male, others like female ſcrews, as 
mechauicians ſpeak. 4: Boyle. 
Ma'chAN Is M. n. .. [mechaniſme, French.] 1. Action ac- 
cording to mechanick laws. 2. Conſtruction of parts de- 
nding on each other in any complicated fabrick. 
..) After the chyle has paſſed through the lungs, nature 


continues her uſual mechaniſm, to convert it into animal ſub- 
ſtances. | PEP Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


He acknowledges nothing beſides matter and motion; ſo 
that all muſt be performed either by mechaniſm or accident, ei- 


ther of which is wholly unaccountable. | Bentley. 


Mecno'acan. n. /. [from the place.] Mechoacan is a 
large root, twelve or fourteen inches long: the plant 
which affords it is a ſpecies of bindweed, ay 1 alks 
are angular: the root in powder is a gentle and mild pur- 
parry ©.» HilÞ's Mat. Med. 

Mx cov IM. #. . [won] 1. Expreſſed juice of pop- 

py. 2. The firſt excrement of children. "4B 
( (2+) Infants new-born have a meconium, or fort of dark-co- . 
lo excrement in the bowels. Arbuibnot on Diet. 

Me'pat. n. /. [medeille, French; probably from metallum, 
Lat.] 1. An ancient coin. 2. A piece ſtamped in bo- 
nour of ſome remarkable perſormanctcte. 
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action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, it was ſtampt, and 
iſtued out of the mint. DLL Addiſon, Guardian. 
"Mepa'LLICK., dj. [from medal.) Pertaining to medals. 
You will never, with all your exedallick eloquence, perſuade 
| Engenius, that it is better to have a pocketful of Otho's than 
of Jacobus's, < pe 5 Addi ſou on Medals. 
Me LLiox. 2. . [medaillen, French.] A large an- 
tique ſtamp or medal. | 
Medaliens, in reſpe& of the other coins, were the ſame as 
modern medals in reſpect of modern money. Addi ſon. 
Meg'/DALLIST. 1. f [medaillifte, Fr.] A man ſkilled or 
curious in medals. | | 
As a medallift, you are not to Jook upon a cabinet of medals 
as a treaiure of money, but of knowledge. | Addiſen, 
o Me'vpLE. wv. n. [middelen, Duich.] 1. To have to 
do: in this ſenſe it i always followed by with. 2. To 
interpoſe ; to act in any thing. 3. Tggaterpoie or inter- 
vene importunely or officiouſ rx. | 
(1.) It is reported that caſſia, when gathered, is put into the 
ſkins of beaſts newly flayed, which breeding worms, they de- 
vour the pith and marrow, and fo make it hollow; but meddle 


not 47th the back, becauſe it is bitter. Bacon. 
With the power of it upon the ſpifits of men we will only 
medale. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


I have thus far been an upright judge, not meddling with 
the deſign or diſpoſition. 
(2+) For my part, I'll not medale nor make any farther. 


Shakeſp. 


In every turn, of ſtate, without meddling on either fide, he 
has always been favomable to merit. Dryden. 
The civil lawyers have pretended to determine concerning the 
ſucceſſion of princes; but, by our author's principles, have 
meddled in a matter that belongs not to them. Locke. 


What haſt thou to do to meds with the affairs of my fami- 
Arbuthnot. 


iy? to diſpoſe of my eſtate, old boy? 
(3.) Why ſhould'ſt thou meddle to thy hurt. 
2 Kings, xiv. 10. 
It is an honour for a man to ceaſe from ſtrife ; but every fool 
will be meddling, Prov. xx. 3. 


This meddling prieſt longs to be found a fool. Rowe. 


Let me ſhake off th* intruſive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling ſenſes all aſide. Thom ſon's Winter. 
To Mr'DDLE. v. a. [from meſſer, Fr.] To mix; to min- 
gle. Obſolete. 
| He that had well ycon'd his lere, 


Thus medled his talk with many a teare. Spenſer. 


A meddled ftate of the orders of the goſpel, and ceremonies 

of popery, is not the beſt way to baniſh popery. Hooker. 

Me'ppilex. n. /. [from meddle.] One who buſies bim- 
ſelf with things in which he has no concern. 

Do not drive away ſuch as bring thee information, as med- 

dlers, but accept of them in yu part. | Bacon. 

This may be applied to thoſe that aſſume to themſelves the 


merits of other mens ſervices, meddlers, boaſters, and imper- 
| 4 L Eftrange. © 
Mr'ppLESsOME. adj. Intermeddling ; as, a meddleſome, buſy 


tinents. 


body. Ainſworth, 


MEDIASTINE. e |: [Preach ; medioftinum, Latin.] The 


fimbriated body about which the guts are convolved. 
None of the membranes which inveſt the inſide of the breaſt 


but may be the ſeat of this diſeaſe, the mediafime as well as the 


pleura. - " Arbuthnot on Diet. 


To Mz'DrtaTE. v. n. [from medius, Latin.) 1. To inter- 


fe as an equal friend to both parties; to act indifterent- 
y between contending parties; to intercede, 2. To be 
tween two. | | — 5 
(1.) The corruption of manners in the world, we ſhall fiud 
owing to ſome * ſchemes that offer to comprehend the 
different intereſts of ſin and religion. Rog ars. 
(.) By being crowded,. they exclude all other bodies that 
(before — . — the parts of their bod. Dighy. 


Dryden. - ? 


b 


1.) The Roman medals were their current money: when an To M“ or ATE. v. 2. 1. To effect by mediation. 2. To f 


limit by ſomething in tlie middle. 


(1.) The earl made many profeſſions of his deſire to inter- 


poſe, and mediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon. 
I poſſeſs chemiſts and corpuſcularians of advantages by the 
_ confederacy I am mediating between them. "Boyle. 
(2.) They ſtyled a double ſtep, the fpace from the elevation 


of one foot to the ſame foot ſet down again, me. liated by a ſep 


of the other fot, a pace, equal to five feet. Holder. 
Me'p1aTE. adj, [mediat, French; medius, Latin.] 1. In- 
terpoſed; intervening. 2. Middle; between two ex- 


tremes. 3. Acting as a means. Unuſual, 
(I.) Soon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpell'd; 


The ſun ſhall ſoon be face to face beheld, _ Prior. 
(2.) Anxious we hover in a mediate ſtate, 
Betwixt infinity and nothing. | Prior, 
(3-) The moſt important care of a new king, was his mar- 
riage for mediate eſtabliſhment of the royal line. Wotton. 


MelD IAT EL. adv. [from mediate.] By a ſecondary cauſe ; 


in ſuch a manner that ſomething acts between the firſt cauſe 
and the laſt effect. | 


God worketh all things amongſt us mediately by ſecondary | 


means; the which means of our ſafety being ſhipping and ſea- 
forces, are to be eſteemed as his gifts, and then only available 
and beneficial when he vouchſafeth his grace to uſe them aright. 
| ; Raleig bs Effays. 
Peſtilent contagion is propagated immediately by converſing 
with infected perſons, and mediately by peſtilent ſeminaries pro- 
pagated rough the air. 
Me pia“ TIO N. n. /. [media ion, French; from medius, Lat,] 
1. Interpoſition; intervention; agency between two par- 
ties, practiſed by a common friend. 2. Agency interpoſ- 
ed; interyenient power. 3. Interceſſion; entreaty for 
another. ” 


(.) Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to mduce | 


Their mediation.  Shakeſþ. Antony and Cleopatra. 


Noble offices thou may'ſt effect 

Of mediation, after I am dead, ifs 
Between his greatneſs and thy other brethren. _ Shakeſp. 
The king. ſought unto them to compoſe thoſe troubles be- 
tween him and his ſubjects; they accordingly interpoſed their 
mediation in a round and princely manner, - Bacon. 


(2.) The paſſions have their reſidence in the ſenſitive appe-- 


tite: for inaſmuch as man is a compound of fleſh as well as 
ſpirit, the ſoul, during its abode in the 

by the mediation of theſe paſſions. South's Sermons. 
It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute matter, 
without the zzediation of ſome immaterial being, ſhould operate 


upon other matter without mutual contact. Bentley. 


MEDIA “TOR. . / [mediateur, French.] 1. One that 


intervenes between two parties. 2. An interceſſour; an 


entreater for another; one who uſes his influence in fa- 


your of another. 3. One of the characters of our bleſſed _ 


' Saviour. 


confluence, and for all matters to yourſelf, as a znediator be- 
tween them and their ſovereign. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

(2.) It is + arm the ſenſe of the law, to make ſaints or an- 
gels to be mediators between God and them. 

(3.) A mediator is conſidered two ways, by nature or by 
office, as the fathers diſtinguiſh. He is a mediator by nature, 
as partaking of both natures divine and human; and mediator 
by office, as tranſacting matters between God and man. Water. 

Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign'd, | 
Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary. Milton. 


Mepiarto'rial.y adj. [from mediator.) Belonging to a 


Me DI Aro RY. 


media tor. | 
All other effects of Chriſt's : mediatorial office are accounted 
for from the truth of his reſurrection. Fiddes's Sermons. 


Mzep1a'TorSRir, n. . {from mediator.) The office of a 


mediator. 
"ANY 


Harwey on Conſumptions, 


body, does all things 


2.) You had found by experience the trouble of all mens | 


Sirllingfleet. 
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Mz prc. n. /. (medica, Latin.] A plant. 


'MeDi'cinaBLE. adj. [medicinalis, Lat.] 


Mevp1a'rr1x. n. J [mediur, Lat.] A female mediator.  _ 


| 


Mx'pic AL., aj. [medicus, Lat.] Phyſical z relating to the 
ao! healing; medicinal. + ar he 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, it being 
compoſed by ſnatches of time, as medical' vacation would per- 
© OM | ba LTH 0 Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
M:'vicatLly, adv. [from medical.) Phyſically ; medici- 
nally. | 6 25 | 


Lia worth. Such are called medicinal-days by ſome writers, wherein no 


eriſis or change is expected, fo as to forbid the ' uſe of medi- 
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Replete with ſtrange hermetick-powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank with ſolder. Butler, 


eines: but it is moſt properly uſed for thoſe days wherein purg- 
ing, or any other evacuation, is more conveniently complied 
with. | FAT” | NQuancy, 

Med:cinal-hours are thoſe wherein it is ſuppoſed that medi- 


cines may be taken, commonly reckoned in the morning faſt. 


ing, about an hour before dinner, about four hours after din- 
ner, and going to bed; but times are to be governed by the 
ſymptoms and aggravation of the diſtemper. Quincy. 


That which promoted this conſideration, and medically ad- Mii CINALLY. adv. [from medicinal.] Phyſically. 


vanced the ſame, was the doctrine of Hippocrates. Brown. 
Me'vicament. n. , [medicament, French; medicamen- 


þ * 


The witneſſes that leech-like liv'd on blood, 
Sucking for them were med 'cinally good. Dryd. 


tum, Latin] Any thing uſed in healing ; generally topi- Ms'picixk. n. J. [medicine, French ; medicina, Latin. 


cal applications. | | 

Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then publick reprehen- 
ſions; and, upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of theſe milder medica- 
ments, the uſe of ſtronger phyſick, the cenſures. Hammond. 

A cruel wound was cured by ſcalding medicaments, after it 
was 'putrified ; and the violent ſwelling and bruiſe of another 
was taken away by ſcalding it with milk. Temple's Miſcel. 

Mepricame'nTAL, af. [medicamenteux, French; from 
medicament.) Relating to wedicine, internal or topical. 
MpicAMEN TALLY. adv. [from medicamental ] After 

the manner of medicine; with the power of medicine. 

The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the power fulleſt ac- 
tion of natural heat; and that not only alimentally in a ſub- 
ſtantial mutation, but alſo edicamentaliy in any @rporeal con- 

verſion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To Me'picarts. v. a. [medico, Latin.] To tincture or im- 


pregnate with any thing medicinal. 

The fumes, ſteams, and ſtenches of London, do ſo medicate 
and impregnate the air about it, that it becomes capable of lit- 
tle more. Graun s Bills of Mortality. 


To this may be aſcribed the great effects of medicated waters. 
 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


| Mevica'tion. . /. [from medicate.] 1. The act of 


tincturing or impregnating with medicinal ingredients. 2. 
The uſe of phyſick. TRE 
(1.) The watering of the plant with an infuſion of the me- 
dicine may have more force than the reſt, becauſe the medica- 
tion is oft renewed. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(2.) He adviſeth to obſerve the equinoxes and ſolſtices, and 
to decline medication ten days before and after. Brown. - 
Having the 
power of phyſick.. p | et EE 
Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinable uſe. Bacon. 
Accept a bottle made of a ſerpentine ſtone, which gives any 
wine inluſed therein for four and twenty hours the taſte and 
operation of the Spaw water, and is very medicinable for the 
cure of the ſpleen. Motton. 
The hearts and galls of pikes are medicinable. Walton. 
Mepici'naL. adj. [medicinalis, Latin: this word is now 
commonly pronounced medicinal, with the accent on the 
ſecend ſyllable ; but more properly, and more agreeably , . 
to the belt authorities, medicinal.] 
of healing ; having phyſical virtue. 2. Belonging to phy- 
ſick. eh | | | 
(1.) Come with words as medicinal as true, 
Honeſt as either ; to purge him of that humour | 
That preſſes him from ſleep. _ Shakeſp, Winter's Tala. 
Thoughts my tormentors arm'd with deadly ſtings, 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts ; . 
Exaſperate, exulcerate and raiſe | 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 4 
Nor medicinal liquor can afſuage. Milton's Agonifles, 
The ſecond cauſes took the ſwift command, 
The medicinal head, the ready hand; 
All but eternal doom was conquer'd by their art. 
(2.) Learn'd he was in ned cinal lore, | 
For by his fide a pouch he wore, 


Dryden, 


ToMe'vitrare, v.n. Tot 


It is generally pronounced as if only of two ſyllables, 
mea'cine.] Phyſick; any remedy adminiitered by a phy- 


fician. 


O, my dear father !-reftauration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs - 
Repair thoſe violent harms. © Shaleſb. K. Lear, 
A merry heart doth good like a medicine ; but a broken ſpi- 

rit drieth the bones. | | Prov. xvii. 22. 

I wiſh to die, yet dare not death endure ; 


Deteſt the med cine, yet deſire the cure. Dryden. 


To MEDICI NE. v. a. [from the noun.] To operate as 


phyſick. Not uſed. 
Not all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou owedſt yeſterday. | Shakeſp; 
EDI'ETY, 1. . [me liete, Fr. medieta?, Latin.] Middle 
ſtate ; participation of two extremes; half. 
They contained no fiſhy compoſure, but were made up of 
man and bird; the human zzedzety variouſly placed not only 
above but below. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Me pio'crxity. n. ſ, [mediecrite, Fr. mediocritas, Latin. 


1. Moderate degree; middle rate. 2. Moderation; tem- 
perance. | | | 
(.) Men of age ſeldom drive buſineſs home to the full pe- 
riod, but content themſelves with a mediocrity of ſuccels, 
| t Bacon, 
There appeared a ſudden and marvellous converſion in the 
duke's caſe, from the moſt exalted to the moſt depreſſed, as if 
his expedition had been capable of no mediocrities. Motten. 
He likens the mediocrity of wit to one of a mean fortune, 


who manages his ſtore with great parſimony ; but who, with 


tear of running into profuſeneſs, never arrives to the magnifi- 
cence of living. Dry. State cf Innocence. 

Getting | improving our knowledge in ſubſtances only by 
experience and hiſtory, is all that the weakneſs of our faculties 
in this ſtate 'of mediocrity, while we are in this world, can at- 
tain to. . x Locke. 

(2.) Leſt appetite, in the uſe of food, ſhould lead us beyond 
that which is meet, we owe obedience to that law of reaſon 
which teacheth mediocrity in meats and drinks. Hooker. 
When they urge us to extreme oppoſition againſt the church 
of Rome, do they mean we ſhould be drawn unto it only for 
a time, and afterwards return to a mediocrity. Hooker. 


1. Having the power Ta Mz/DITATE. v. a. [mediter, Fr. meditor, Latin.] 3. 


To plan; to ſcheme; to contrive. 2. To think on; to 
revolve in the mind. — ER 
(I.) Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God knows, I 


did not then think of war. | K. Charles. 
Like a lion that unheeded lay, | 
Diſſembling ſleep, and watchful to betray, , *K 
With inward rage he neditates his prey. Dryden. 


Before the memory of the flood was loſt, men meditated the 
ſetting up a falſe religion at Babel. _ Forbes. 
(2.) — - Them among OY WORE 
There ſet a man of ripe and perfect age,. &. 
Who did them meditate all his life long. F:. 3 
Bleſſed is the man that doth meditate good things in wiſdom, 
and that reaſoneth of holy 8 A Eecluſ. xiv. 20. 
ink; to muſe ; to contem- 
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plate; to dwell on with intenſe thought. Tt is commonly 
uſed of pious contemplation. | | "71 
His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth he 
meditate night and day. Pſal. i. 2. 


ings. | | > P/al. Ixxvni. 12. 
Meditate till you make ſome act of piety upon the occaſion of 
what you meditate ; either get ſome new arguments againſt a 
ſin, or ſome new 1 to virt ue. Taylor. 
Te worſhip God, to ſtudy his will, to meditate upon him, 
and to love him; all theſe being pleaſure and peace. Tilbiſ. 


Mznita'tion. . / {meditation, Fr. meditatio, Lat.] 1. 
Deep thought; cloſe attention; contrivance ; contempla- 
tion. 2. Thought employed upon ſacred objects. 3. 
A ſeries of thoughts, root cage by any object or occur- 
rence. Inthis ſenſe are books of meditations. 

(1.) I left the meditations wherein I was, and ſpake to her 


ia anger. 0 2 Eſd. x. 5. 
| —— *Tis moſt true, 
That muſing meditation moit affects - 
The penſive ſecrecy of deſert cell. Milton, 


Some thought and meditation are neceſſary 3 and a man may 

poſſibly be ſo ſtupid as not to have God in all his thoughts, or 
to ſay in his heart, there is none. Bentley. 
| (2.) His name was heavenly contemplation 3 


Of God and goodneſs was his meditation. F. Queen. 
Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, „ 
And ſtudy how to die, not how to live. Granville. 


M:'viTaTive. adj. [trom meditate] 1. AddiQed to me- 
ditation. Ainſw. 2. Exprefling intention or deſign. | 
MeDpITERRANE, | ad; [redins and terra; mediterra- 
MEDITERRA'NEAN. nee, Fr.] 1. Encircled with land. 
MepiTERRA/NEOUS. 2. Inland; remote from the ſea. 
(J.) In all that part that lieth on the north fide of the medi- 


terrane fea, it is thought not to be the yulgar wages: 
| rerewwood. 


(2.) It is found in mountains and mediterraneous parts; and 


ſo it is a fat and unctuous ſublimation of the earth. Brown. 

We have taken a leſs height of the mountains than is requi- 
hte, if we reſpect the mediterrancous mountains, or thoſe that 
are at a great diſtance from the ſea. Burnet. 


M:'p1uUm. 1. , [medium, Latin.] 1. Any thing interven- 


ing. 2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in order to a con- 
cluſion; the middle term in an argument, by which pro- 


poſi:ions ate connected. 3. The middle place or degtee; 


the juſt temperature between extremes. 

(.) Whether any other liquors, being made mediums, cauſe 
a diverſity of. ſound from water, it may be tried. Bacon. 
— l muſt bring together | | 

All theſe extremes; and mult remove all mediums, 

That each may be the other's object. Dienbam. 

Seeing requires light and a free medium, and a right line to the 
objects; we can hear in the dark, immured, and by curve 
lines. | | | Halder. 

He, who looks upon the ſoul through its outward actions, of- 


ten ſees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to diſcolour 


the object. Addiſon, Spectator. 
The parts of bodies on which their colours depend, are 

denſer than the medium which pervades their interſtices. 

| 85 | | | Newton. 
Againſt filling the heavens with fluid :ediums, unleſs they 

be exceeding rare, a great objection ariſes from the regular and 


very laſting motions of the planets and comets in all manner of 


courſes through the heavens. Newton's Opticks, 
(2.) This cannot be anſwered by thoſe mediums which have 
been uſed. | | Dryden's Ju. 
We, whoſe underſtandings are ſhort, are forced to colle& one 


thing from another, and in that proceſs we ſeek out proper me- 


drums, Baker on Learning, 
(3.) The juſt medium of this caſe lies betwixt the pride and 
the abjection, the two extremes. | L' Eftrange. 


Me'pLanr. n, JS. [meſpilus, Latin.] 1. A tree. The leaves 


of the medlar are either whole, and ſhaped like thoſe of 


I will meditate alſo of all thy work, and talk of all thy de- 


Me'pLevy. adj. Mingled ; confuſed. 


\ MEpu'LLar. 
MEpu'1.Lary. 


ene 


3 


* * 
M E 


the laurel, as in the manyred forts ; or laciniated, as in the 


wild forts: the flower conſiſts of five leaves, which ex- 


pand in form of a roſe: the fruits are umbilicated, and 


are not eatable till they decay; and have, for the moſt 
part, five hard ſeeds in each. Miller. 2. The fruit of 


that tree. 


(1.) Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, r 
Which maids call med/ars. Shakeſp. Rom. and Jul. 
(2.) You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, | 
And that's the right virtue of the medlar. Shakeſp. 
October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation z with 


a baſket of ſervices, medlars, and cheſnuts. Peacham. 
No rotten med/ars, whilſt there be 

Whole orchards in virginity. - - Cleaveland, 

Men have gather'd from the hawthorn's branch | 

+ Large medlars, imitating regal crowns. Philips. 

T, 55 wk v. a, To mingle. | Spenſer, 


MEe'pLy. u. / from meddle. for mingle.) A mixture; a 
miſcellauy; a mingled maſs, It is commonly uſed with 


ſome degree of contempt. * 
Some imagined that the powder in the armory had taken fire; 


others, that troops of horſemen approached : in which medly 


of conceits they bare down one upon another, and joſtled many 
into the tower ditch. | Hayward. 
Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 
 Suſpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars: | 
Then peace again. | Walſh, 
They count their toilſome marches, long fatigues, | 
Unuſual faflings, and will bear no more N 
This medley of philoſophy and war. Addiſon's Cato. 
Mahomet began to knock down his fellow citizens, and to 
fill all Arabia with an unnatural medley of religion and blood - 


5 ſhed. Addiſon. 


There are that a compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: and the blended ſtreams, 
Each mutually correcting each, create | 
A pleaſurable medley. 


4 


Philiþs, 


| I'm ſtrangely diſcompos'd ; 
Qualms at my heart, convulſions in my nerves, 

Within my little world make medley war. Dryden, 
adj. [ nedullaire, Fr. from medulla, Lat.] 


Pertaining to the marrow. 

Theſe little emiſſaries, united together at the cortical part of 
the brain, make the medul/ar part, being a bundle of very 
{mall, thread-like chanels or fibres. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
The back, for the ſecurity of that medullary ſubſtance that 
runs down its cavity, is bent after the manner of the catenarian 
curve. ' Cheyne's Phil. Principles, 


Mer. 2. /. [med, Saxon; miete, Leutonick.] 1. Re- 


ward; Tecompenſe. Now rarely uſed. 2. Preſent; 
ift. | | 
s I.) He knows his meed, if he be ſpide, : 
To be a thouſand deaths, and ſhame beſide, Spenſer, 
Whether in beauties glory did exceed, 3 
A roſy garland was the victor's meede. F. Queen, 
— Thanks to men | | | 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. | Shakeſp. 
le muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, | | 
Without the need of ſome melodions tear. Milton. 
If ſo, a cloak and veſture be my meed | . 


Till his return no title ſhall I plead, P e's Odyſſey. 
(2) — Plutus, the god of gold. P F 9 
Is but his ſteward : no meed but he repays 3 
Seven- fold above itſelf. Shakeſþ. Timon of Athens. 


Meek. adj. { minkr, Iſlandick.] 1. Mild of temper ; not 


proud: not rough; not eaſily provoked j ſoft; gentle. 
2. Expreſſing humility and gentleneſs. 4 
(1. ) Moſes was very meek above all men. 
But he her fears to ceaſe, (A r 
Sent down the meek-ey'd peace. 


| Numb, xii. 39% 
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The meered queſtion. 


| Mtxzr. azj. [of obſcure etymology. ] 1. Fit; proper; 


e 
Of his almighty engine, he- ſhall hear 


1 
e 


„ ps * 4 ; 
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w. _ to be very cautious and nel. ſpirited, till we are 


aſſured of the honeſty of our anceſtors. Collier, 
(2.) — Both confeſs'd 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with their ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 8 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Milton, 


7, Meizk kN. v. 0. [from meek,] To make meek; to 


ſoften, This word J have found no where elſe. 
The glarivg lion ſaw, his horrid heart ; 
Was meeker'd, and he join'd his ſullen joy. Thomſon, 


Mz'txr.y. adv. [from meek.) Mildly; gently ; not rug- 
gedly ; not proudly. 
| Be therefore, O my dear lords, pacify'd, 
And this miſ-ſeeming dilcord meekly lay aſide. 
No pride does with your riſing honours grow, 
You meek/y look on ſuppliant crowds below.  Stepneys 
Mc'zxwness. =. /. [from meek.] Gentleneſs; mildneſs ; 
ſofineſs of temper. 7 
That pride and meekneſs mixt by equal part, 
Do both appear t' adorn her beauty's grace, Spenſer. 
Voou ſign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 
With meekneſs and humility z but your heart hs 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. Shakeſp. 
When his diſtemper attack'd him, he ſubmitted to it with 


great meekne/s and reſignation, as became a Chriſtian. 
. Atterbury. 


Mer R. adj. See Merz. Simple; unmixed. 
Mer R. n=. /. [See MER E.] A lake; a boundary. 
Me'treD. adj. Relating to a boundary; meer being a 
boundary, or mark of diviſion. | | Hanmer, 
| What, although you fled ! why ſhould he follow you ? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nickt his captainſhip ; at ſuch a point, 


When half to half the world oppos'd, he being | 
| Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


F. Queen, 


qualifed : applied both to perſons and things. Now rare- 


ly uſed. 2. Meer with. Even with. [from meet, the. 


verb.] A low expreſſion. 


(..) Ah! my dear love, why do you ſleep thus long, 
When meeter were that you ſhould now awake? Spenſer. 
If the election of the miniſter ſhould be committed to every 


pariſh, would they chuſe the meetefh. Mpiig ifi. 
Il am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeieft for death. Shak.” Merch. of Venice. 


To be known ſhortens my laid intent, 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till time and I think meet. 5 
What, at any time have you heard her ſay ? 
That, Sir, which IT will not report after her. 
—You may to me, and 'tis moit meet you ſhould. Shak. 


— Vork is meeteſi man 
To be your regent in the realm of France. Shakeſp. 


Shak. K. Lear. 


The eye is very proper and meet for ſeeing. Bentley. 
(2.) Niece, you tax Signior Benedict too much; but he'll 


be meet wwith you. | Shakeſpeare. 
To Mer. v. a. pret. I net; I have net; patticip. met. 


[merap, Saxon, to find; moeten, Dutch.] 1. To come 
face to face; to encounter, by travelling in oppoſite di- 


rections. 2. To encounter in hoſtility. 3. To encounter 


unexpectedly. 4. To join another in the ſame place. ;. 
To cloſe one with another. 6. To find; to be treated 


with ; to light on. 7. To aſſemble from different parts. 
(1.) Met thou my poſts? *  Shakeſp. 


Eis daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and dances. Mx“ ETER. . / [from meet.] 


3 | Judges, xi. 34+ 
Mean while our primitive great fire, to mee 5 a 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth. 1 

To meet the noiſe ve 


Infernal thunder. | Milton, 


Milton. 
Mz'zTinG. n. / [from meet.] '1. An afſembly ; a con- 
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3 80 ͤmatch'd they ſtood g 
For never but once more was either like 5 
To meet ſo great a foe, Mikon, 
(3.) So judge thou ſtill preſumptuous, till the wrath, 
Which thou incurr'ſt by flying, meet thy flight 
Sevnfold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to hell. Milton, 
(4.) When ſhall we three meet again, | 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? Shak. Macbeth, 
| Chance may lead where I may meet 
Some wand'ring ſpirit of Heav'n by fountain fide - 


Or in thick ſhade retir d. Milton, 

I knew not, till I met 1 | 

My friends, at Ceres' now deſerted ſeat. | Dryd, 
_ Not look back to ſee, a2 

When what we love we ne'er muſt meet again. Dry. 


(F.) The nearer you come to the end of the lake, the 
mountains on each fide grow higher, till at laſt they _ 0 
WT In. 
(6.) Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have tet. Dry, 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, 
Which meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt, Pope, 


To me no greater joy, 


Than that your labours net a proſp'rous end, Granville, 
(7-) Their choice nobility and flower | 
Met from all parts to ſolemnize this feaſt, Milton, 


To ME ET. wv. n. 1. To encounter; to cloſe face to face. 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. 3. To aſſemble; to come 
together. 4 To Mer with, To light on; to find; it 
includes, ſometimes obſcurely, the idea of ſomething un- 
expected. 5. To Mer with. To join. 6. To Meer 
avith. To ſuffer unexpeQedly. 7. To encounter; to 
engage. 8. A latiniſm. To obviate ; occurrere objefs. 
9. To advance half way. 10. To unite ; to join: as, 


_ © theſe rivers meet at ſuch a place and join. 


| (2.) Then born to diftance by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and ſteel they meet again. Dryd. 
(3-) They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. 
The materials of that building happily met together, and very 
fortunately ranged themſelves into that delicate order, that it 
muſt be a very great chance that parts them. Tillatſon. 
(A.) When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, he 
maketh as worthy a ſoldier as any nation he zeeteth with. 
Spenſer n 
We met with many things worthy of obſervation. Bacon, 
Hercules' meeting with pleaſure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. Adaiſon. 
What a majeſty and force does one meet wwith in theſe 
ſhort inſcriptions : are not you amazed to ſee ſo much 

hiſtory gathered into ſo ſmall a compaſs? 

| Addiſon on Ancient Medals, 


(5.) Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meet avith us. Shakeſp. 
(6.) He, that hath ſuffer'd this diforder'd ſpring, 

Hath now himſelf et auith the fall of leaf. Shaleſp. 
A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 

With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech. 
(7.) — — Royal miſtreſs, 


Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 
From the fierce prince. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmotber. 
(8.) Before I proceed farther, it is good to meet with an ob- 
| jeRtion, which if not removed, the concluſion of experience from 
the time paſt to the preſent will not be ſound. Bacon. 
(9.) He yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs with reluQtancy, 
but offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility, and all 


the meeting readineſs of defire. South. 
| — Our eeling hearts 
Conſented ſoon, and marriage made us one. Rowe: 
One that accoſts another. 
5 There are beſide | | 
Laſcivious meeters, to whoſe venom'd ſound | 
The open ear of youth doth always liſten. Whaleſp. 


vention. 2. An interview. 3. A conventicle ; an aſſem- 


bly of Diſſenters.. 4. A conflux: as, the meeting of two 
_ rivers. 1 | | 
(i.) If the fathers and huſbands of thoſe, whoſe relief this your 
meeting intends, were of the houſhold of faith, then their relicts 
and children ought not to be ſtrangers to the good that is done 
in it, if they want it. 
Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings except par- 


ties at play, our converſation hath degenerated. Swift, 
2.) Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a meeting, 
and lead him on with a fine baited delay. Shak. 


MreeTiNG-HODSE. u. ,. [meeting and houſe.] Place where 
Diſſenters aſſemble ro worthip. - * | 
His heart miſgave him that the churches were ſo many meet- 
ing-bouſes ; but I ſoon made him eaſy. Addiſon, 
Me'eTLy. ade. rom the adjeQtive.] Fitly ; properly. 
 Me'sTNESS. n. /. [from meer.] Fitneſs ; propriety, 
Me'G RIM. #. / [from Hemicrany, migrain, megrim, u- 
xpavia.] Diſorder of the head. : | 
In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined 
with a ſemblance of turning round. | Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
There ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 
Spleen ſighs for ever on her penſive bel, 
Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. Pope. 
To MEINE. v. a To mingle. | Abe 
Me'iw v. n. J. [men!zu, Saxon. See Many. Meſnie, Fr.] 
A retinue; domeſtick fervants. SIP | 
They ſummon'd up their meiny; ſtrait took horſe ; | 
Commanded me to follow, and attend. | Shakeſþ. 
MEeLanaGo'GUes. n. /. [from puinavg and &.], Such 
medicines as are ſuppoſed particularly to purge off black 
choler. | p | 
Mg LANCHO'LICK. adj. [from melancholy.) 1. Diſordered 
with melancholy ; fanciful ; hypochondriacal ; gloomy, 
2. Unhappy ; unfortunate ; cauſing ſorrow, 
(1.) If he be mad or angry, or me/ancholich, or ſprightly, 
he will paint whatſoever is proportionable to any one. Did. 
The commentators on old Ari- 
Stotle, *tis urged, in judgment vary: 
They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought : 
Juſt as the melancholick eye 1 
Sees flects and armies in the ſky. Prior. 
| (2) The king found himſelf at the head of his army, after 
ſo many accidents and melancholicb perplexities. Clarend. 
MELANCHO'LY. . {. [melancolie, Fr. from piar and 
xo. 1. A diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to proceed from a redund- 
ance of black bile ; but it is better known to ariſe from 
too heavy and too viſcid blood: its cure is in evacuation, 


nervous medicines, and pe 
A kind of madneſs, in which the mind is always fixed 
on one object. 3. A gloomy, penſive, diſcontented 
temper. ö | | 

( 2.) I have neither the ſcholer's melancholy, which is emula- 
tion; nor the muſician's, which is. fantaſtical z nor the courtier's, 


which is proud; nor the ſoldier's, which is ambitious ; nor the 


lawyer's, which is politick ; nor the lady's, which is nice; nor 
the lover's, which is all theſe ; but it is a we/ancholy of mine 
own, compounded of many ſimples, extracted from many ob- 
jects, and, indeed, the ſundry contemplation of my travels, in 
which my often rumination wraps me in a moſt humorous ſad- 
neſs. | Shak. As you hike it. 
Moonſtruck madneſs, moping melancholy. Milton. 
(3-) He proteſted, that he had only been to ſeek ſolitary pla- 
ces by an extreme melancholy that had 
All theſe gifts come from him ; and if we murmur here, we 
may at the next melancholy be troubled, that God did not make 


us angels. | Taylors holy living. 
This melancholy flatters, but unmans you; 
What is it elſe but penury of ſoul, | 
A lazy froſt, a numbneſs of the mind? Dryden. 


In thoſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where rA 2 yur try woof dwells, 
g melancholy verges, 


» 


Spratt's Serm. 


powerful ſtimuli. Quincy. 2. 


ſſeſſed him. Sidney. 
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Metancno'ty. adj. [melancolique, Fr.] 1. Gloomy 


diſmal, 2. Diſeaſed with ' melancholy ;' fanciful} ; habitu- 
ally deſected. N * | | 
Ws - + Think of all our miſeries 
But as ſome melancholy dream, which has awak'd us 
To the renewing of our joys. | 
Tf in the melancholy ſhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; 
Vet mine ſhall ſacred laſt, mine undecay d, | 
Burn on through death, and animate my ſhade. Pope. 
(2.) How now, ſweet Frank; art thou melancholy. Shak. 
He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and ima- 
10 * be from a ſuſpicion he has of his wife Adah, whom 
e loved, | 


am. 


cloſed in a cyſtis, and conſiſting of matter like honey. If 
the matter reſembles milk curds, the tumour is called 
atheroma; if like honey, meliceris; and if compoſed of 
fat, or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſleatoma. | Sharp. 


Me'r1LoT. n. J [melilot, French; melilotus, Latin.] A 


plant. 


_ To Me“LIORATE. v. 4. ſmeliorer, Fr. from melior.] To 


better ; to improve. | | ; 
Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nouriſhment 18 
better prepared in the ſtock than in. the crude earth. Bacon. 
But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate. Denham. 
A. man ought by no means to think that he ſhould be able fo 
much to alter or meliorate the humour of an ungiateful perſon 
by any acts of kindneſs, South, 
Caſtration ſerves to meliorate the fleſh of thoſe beaſts that 
_ ſuffer it. Graunt. 
| Much labour is requir'd in trees, ; 
Well muſt the ground be digg d, and better dreſs d, 
New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt. 


Improvement; act of bettering. 3 
For the me/ioration of muſick there is yet much left, in this 
point of exquiſite conſorts to try. Bacon. 
Mer 1o'xity. 2. /. [from melior.] State of being better. 
A word very elegant, but not uſed. ; ; 
Men incline unto them which are ſofteſt, and leaſt in their 
way, in deſpight of them that hold them hardeſt to it ; ſo that 


this colour of meliority and pre-eminence is a fign of . 
N | THY con. 


The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 


the diſcernable ends of them, the meliority above what was ne- 


ceſſary to be, do evince, by a reflex argument, that 
workmanſhip not of blind mechaniſm, but of an intelligent and 


benign agent. 
dle. Obſolete. 


It fathers fits not with ſuch things to nell. Spenſer. 
Here is a great deal of good matter _ | 
Loſt for lack of telling : 145 
Now I ſee thou doſt but clatter, 9 
Harm may come of melling. FJenſer's Paſt. 
MeLrx1rtrous. adj, Productive of honey. Did. 


MeLLieica'tioN. 2. /. [mellifico, Lat] The art or prac- 
tice of making honey; production of honey. T 

In judging of the air, many things beſides the weather ought 

to be obſerved : in ſome countries, the ſilence of graſs-hoppers, 

and want of mellification in bees. | Arbuthact. 


MerLLi'rLUENCE. 3. % [mel and Aus, Latin.] A honjed 


flow; a flow of ſweetneſs. | A 
eee, adj. [mel and fuo, Lat.] Flowing with 


' MELLI'rLUOUS. 


honey; flowing with ſweetnels.. 
A mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight. Ga. 
As all thoſe things which are moſt melliſiusus are ſooneſt 


EY changed into choler and bitterneſs, ſo are our vanities and 
Pope. 


pleaſures converted into the bittereſt ſortuwẽwõs. Raleigh. 


Locke. 
MELICE'RIS. n. ſ. [penmnets.] Meliceris is a tumout in- 


boys. m. 
MzL1oxa'TiION. n. . [melioraticn, Fr. from meliorate.] 


ent, that it is the 


Bentley. F: 
To Me LL. v. n. [meler, ſe neler, Fr.) To mix; to med- 
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Ianumerous ſongſters, in the freſhening ſhade - - 
Of new ſprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Melliſiuou ß. | TE 
Mz'L Low. aj. [ meapya, ſoft, Saxon, Skinner : more 
nearly from mollis, molle, mallow, mellow ; though r is indeed 
ceuaſily changed into / in common ſpeech.} +. Soft with. 


* 


4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 
(1.) A ſtorm or robbery, call it what you will, 
leaves. J 
2 Shaleſpeare. 
An apple in my hand works different effects upon my ſenſes: 
my eye tells me it is green; my noſe, that it hath a mel/oww 


Ous, 


CY 


4 Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my 


ſcent ; and my taſte, that it is ſweet, Digby. 

| — A little longer, | 
And Nature drops him down without your ſin, 

Like mellow fruit, without a winter ſtorm. Dryd. 


(2.) Of ſeven imooth joints a mel/owv pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Damztas gave. | 


Dryd 
(3.) Camomile ſheweth mellow grounds fit for whea 


t. 
| Bacon. 
(4.) Greedy of phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female melloav praiſe he takes degrees. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
'Thou'rt ſuch a teſty, touchy, plealant fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
. ToMz'L.Low,. v. a. [from the noun] 
mature; to ſoften by ripeneſs ; to ripen by age. 
ſofien. 3: To mature to perfection. 
f (1. Lord Aubrey Vere - 
Was done to death, and more than fo, my father 
Even in the downfall of his me/low'd years. 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 
Which gnelloav'd by the ſtealing hours of time, | 
Will well become the ſeat of majeſty. „a. K. NIL. 
On foreign mountains may the ſun refine 
The grape's (oft juice, and mellow it to wine. Addi ſon. 
(2.) They plough in the wheat ſtubble in December; and if 
the weather prove froſty to mel/aw it, they do not plough it 
again till April, | Mortimer Hub. 
(3-) This epiſode, now the moſt pleaſing entertainment of 
the ZEneis, was ſo accounted in his own age, and before it 
was mellotued into that reputation which time has given it. 


* 


Addiſon. 


Shak. 


£5 | Dryden, 
To M/L LO w. v. n. To be matured; to ripen, 
; Though no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my grave's inſide fee*'ft, what thou art now; 
Yet thou'rt not ſo good, till us death Jay 
To ripe and mellow there, we're ſtubborn clay. Donne. 


| Me'LLowness. n. /. from mellow. ] 1, Maturity of 
fruits ; ripeneſs ; ſoftneſs by maturity. 2. Maturity ; full 
age. 
869 My reaſon can conſider greenneſs, mel/owneſs5, ſweetneſs, 
or coldneſs, ſingly, and without relation to any other quality 
that is painted in me by the ſame apple. | 
The Spring, like youth, freſh bloſſoms doth produce, 
But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for uſe; 
So age a mature mellozwneſs doth ſet 
On the green promiſes of youthful heat. Denbam. 
| MeLoco'tron. n. . [melecotone, Spaniſh ; malum cotone- 
um, Lat.] A quince. Obſolete. 

In apricots, peaches, or melacotones upon a wall, the greateſt 
fruits are towards the bottom. | Bacon. 
| MeL o'pious. adj. [from melody.) Muſical ; harmonious: 
' © Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs; warbling tune his praiſe. Milton. 
And oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ear 

A muſick more nelodious than the ſpheres, Dryd. 

MeL o'piovsLy. adv. [from-meledious.] Muſically ; har- 

moniouſly. _ | 

- MeLo'DiouSNESS. u. 


* 


Ti baun; Spring. 


ripeneſs ; full ripe, 2. Soft in ſound. 3. Soft; undu- 


R:ofcommon:.. © 


1. To ripen; to 
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Digby of Bodies. 


V [from meledious.] Harmoniouſ- 
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METODY:. . . [pmedva] Muſick ; (wcetneſs of ſound. 
The prophet David having ſingular knowledge not in poetry 
alone but in mulick alfo, judging them both to be things moit 
neceſſary for the houſe of God, left behind him a number of di- 
vinely indited poems, and was farther the author of adding un- 
to poetry melody in public prayer, melody both vocal and infru- 
mental, for the raiſing vp of men's liearts, and the ſweetening 


of their affections towards God. | | Hooker. 
Singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord. 
N 5 _ #þbeſians, 
Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, __ 
And hn(ht withgþuzzing night flies to thy ſlumber; 
Than in the peffum'd chambers of the great, | 
And lulF'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody. Shakeſp, 
Lend me your ſongs, ye nightingales ; Oh pour 
The mazy-running ſoul of melod | | 
Into my varied verſe. » Thomſon's Spring. 


Melon. u. / [melon, Fr. melo, Lat.] 1. A plant. The 
flower of the melon conſiſts of one leaf, which is of the 
expanded bef} ſhape, cut into ſeveral ſegments, and ex- 

actly like thoſe of the cucumber : ſome of theſe flowers 
are barren, not adhering to the embrio ; others are fruit- 
ful,.. gfowing upon the embrio, which is afterwards chang- 

edi into a fruit, for the moſt part of an oval ſhape, ſmooth 
or wrinkled, and divided into three ſeminal apartments, 
which ſeem to be cut into two paris, and contain many 

oblong feeds. Miller. 2. The fiuit. 

(2.) We remember the fiſh which we did eat in Egypt free- 

ly ; the cucumbers and the melons. | Numb. Xi. 5. 
MtLon-THISTLE. 2. /. [melocofus, Lat.] The whole 
plant of the melon-thiſtle hath a lingular appearance. | 

| * Miller. 

To MELr. v. a. [meltan, Saxon.] 1. To diſſolve; to 
make liquid; commonly by heat. 2. To diſſolve; to 
break in pieces. 3. To ſoſten to love or tenderneſs. 4. 
To waſte away. 

(1.) How they would elt me out of my fat drop by drop, 

and liquor fiſnermens boots with me! Shakeſp. 

When the melting fire burneth, the fire cauſeth the waters to 

boil. wy Tfa. Ixiv. 2. 

This price, which is given above the value of the ſilver in 

our coin, is given only to preſerve our coin from being melted 

down. | Locke. 
The rock's high ſummit in the temple's ſhade, J 

Nor heat could melt, nor beating ſtorm invade. Pope. 

If your butter when melted taſtes of braſs, it is your mal- 

ter's fault, who will not allow you a filver on. , 

F 0 | WI th 

(2+) To take in pieces this frame of nature, and melt it down 

into its firſt principles; and then to obſerve how the divine wiſ- 

dom wrought all theſe things into that beautiful compoſition ; is 

a kind of joy, which pierceth the mind. | Burnet. 

| (3.) The mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſee 
That love was in the next degree: 

IT was but a kindred ſound to move, | 4 
For pity melts the mind to love. Dryd. Alexander's Feaſt. 
Alas! the ſtory melts away my foul. Addiſon's Cato. 

(4.) Thou would'ſ have plung'd thyſelf 1 


In general riot, melted down thy youth | 
In different beds of luſt. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
To 1. To become liquid; to diffolve ; to 


o 


* 


MeLrT. v. u. 
be made fluid. 2. To be ſoftened to pity, or any gen- 
tle paſſion; to grow tender, mild, or gentle. 


3. To be 
 ÞJdJdiffclved ; to loſe ſubſtance. 4. To be ſubdued. by af- 
fliction. CPE i gant lA 

(.) Let them melt away as waters which run continually. 


The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 
While lilies hang their heads and ſoon decay, 
And whiter ſnow in minutes melts away. 


I melt, and am not 


| | Dryden. 


 MEMBRANA'CEOUS.Y 4 75 [membraneux, Fr. from mem- 
br 


ME 'MBRANQUS: ,.., : 
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——— Dightowand-Porreſt 'ps : 
Albeit, they were fleſht villains, bloody dogs 
Meliiug with tenderneſs and mild cumpaſſion,, 
 Wept like two children in their death's {ad ſtory. Shak. 
This ſaid.; the mov idiaſſiſtants meit in tears. Dryd. 
Melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor d fo fad a ſighghlt. | 
(3+) Whither are they yaniſh'd 1. 
Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 


Melted as breath into the wind. | Shak: Macberb. A 
\— ———— Beauty is a witch | 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood. Shak. 


(4.) My foul melteth for heavineſs : ſtrengthen thou me. 
MLT ER. u. [from melt.] One that melts metals. 
MMiſo and Mopſa, like a couple of foreſwat melters, were 
- getting the pure ſilver of their bodies out of the ore of their 

garments. . 117 . Sidney. 
This the author attributes to the remiſſneſs of the former 

meliers, in not exhauſting the ore. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 


Me'LTINGLY, adv. | from melting. ] Like ſomething. 


melting. | 1 . 
Zelmane lay upon a bank, that her tears Fling into the wa- 

ter, one might have thought ſhe began zze/tingly to be meta- 

morphoſed to the running river. . Sidney. 


Me'LWwEL. u. . A kind of fiſh. 


ME“UBEA. n. . [membre, Fr. membrum, Latin.] 1. A 


limb; a part appendant to the body. 2. A part of a 


diſcourſe or period; a head; a clauſe. 
an integral. 4: -One of a community. | 
(1.) it is profitable for thee that one of thy members ſhould 
periſh, and not that thy whole body ſhould be caſt into hell. 
| a . Matthew. 

The tongue is a litile member, and boaſteth great things. 


If ſhape it might be call'd, that ſhape had none, 


Diſtinguiſnhable in nember, joint, or limb. 


tion, the opponent muſt prove his own propoſition accord ing to 
that member of the diſtinction in which the reſpondent denied it. 
| Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


(3) In poetry as in architecture, not only the whole but the 


principal members, ſhould be great. | Addiſon. 
(4.) My going to, demand juſtice upon the five members, my 


= 


ONLY 
Dryd. 
b Pi. 


3. Any part of 


Jam. iii. 5. 


Milton. 
(2.) Where the reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes any propoſi- 


. 53 5 8 | ; 
www 
en Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or embranour 
covering called therfilly-how: +: Haun FHulg. Errours. 


gSauch birds as are carniuorbus have no gizzard, or muſculous, 


but a membranous ſtomach; that kind of food being torn into. 
mall flakes by the beak; may be eaſily concocted by a mem- 


branous ſtoma cg XNay en Creation. 
Anodyne ſubſtances, which take off contractions of the em- 
brandus parts, are diuretick. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 


Birds of prey have membranaceous, not muſcular ſtomachs. 
| , Arbulbnat on Aliments. 


ME MAE VTO. n. / [Lalin.] A memorial notice; a hint 


to awaken the . > 419 
Our maſter, for his learning and piety, is not only a prece- 


= 


dent to his own ſuhjects, but to foreign princes; yet he is but a 
man, and ſeaſonable mementos may be uſeful. Bacon. 
Is not the frequent ſpectacle of other people's deaths' a me- 
mento ſufficient to make you think of your own ? 


Mx MolIR. u. / [ memoire, French. ] 1. An account of 
tranſactions familiarly written. 2. Hint; notice; account 
of: my;think- ee 

(1.) Be aur great maſter's future charge 
To write his own memoirs, and leave his-heirs 
High ſchemes of government and plans of war. Prior. 
(2.) There is not in any author a computation of the reve- 
nues of the Roman empire, and hardly any memoirs from whence 
it might be collected. Arbuthnat on Coins. 
MEMORABLE. adj. [memorable, Fr. memorabilis, Latin.] 
' Worthy of memory; not to be forgotten. FRY] 
| Nothing I fo much delight to recount, as the memorable friend - 


S 


ſhip that grew hetwixt the two princes. | Sidney... 
Prom this deſire, that main defire proceeds, ofa 
Which all men have ſurviving fame to gain, 
By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, : 
For ſhe that this deſires doth till remain. Dawies.. 


Dares Ulyſſes for the prize contend, 

In 1 5 of what he durſt not 'onee defend; | 
But baſely fled that emorable day, " ei of 
When I from Hector's hands redeem'd the flaming prey. 
Me'moraBLy. adv, [from memorable.] In a manner wor- 
thy of memory. e 
MEMORANDUM. n. ſ. [Latin.] A note to help the me- 


ded with obloquies. | | K.Charles, mof y. ©. 1 
e I am, yet have the Muſes madſsdf Ii reſolved to new pave every ſtreet, and entered à nemo an- 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade. „ dum in my pocket-book accordingly. -' | | Guardian. 
Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, which, in the , Nature's fair table- book, our tender ſouls, 
time of the commonwealth, were erected to ſuch of the members We ſcraw] all o'er with old and empty rules, : 
as had done ſervice to their country. or. 3: 1 Mddifon. Stale memorandums of the ſchools. | Swift, 


Me'mnrane. A. , [membrane, Fr. membrana, Lat.] A 


membrane is a web of ſeveral forts, of fibres, interwov- 


en together for the covering and wrapping up ſome parts: 


the fibres of the membranes give them an elaſticity, Where- 


by they can contract, and cloſely graſp the parts they con- 
tain, and their nervous fibres give them an exquiſite ſenſe, 
which is the cauſe of their contraction; they ean, there- 
tore, ſcarcely ſuffer the ſharpneſs ef medicines, and are 
diffcultly united when wounded. | | Quincy. 


The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the formation, the 


dam doth after tear aſunde. ., * Brown's Vulgar Errouns. 


MEMORIAL. ad}. [ memorial, French; nemorialis, Latin. ] 
1. Preſervative of memory. 2. Contained in memory. 
(.) Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed . 
Of thee and me, and fighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it. * Shakeſþ. 
May I, at the conclufion of a work, which is a kind of 
monument of Pope's partiality to me, place the following lines 


as an inſcription memorial of it. Broome. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies raiſe ; 
235 Nees high in air nemorial of my name 5 
Fx the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 


(2.) The caſe is with the memorial poſſeſſions of the 


E — They obſtacle find none 17 8 part of mank ind : a few ufeful things mixed with many trifles 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive ban: k up their _— eee 1A SONS, 
Eaſier than air with air, if ſpirits, embracdg, 1 Men KIA L. u. , . A monument; ſomething to pre- 


Total they mix. ; 
The inner membrane that involved the ſeveral liquors of the 
egg remained unbroken. | o. 


* 


ang, Lat.] Conſiſting of men- 


1 


Me MRA NSGOUsS. 
nn 
Lute-ſtrings, which are made of the membraneous parts of 
_ the guts ſtrongly wreathed, ſwelled ſo much as to break in vet 
hi Be i on 
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. ſerve memory. 2. Hint. to aſſiſt the memory. 3. An ad- 
.. dreſs ; reminding of ſervices and ſoliciting reward. 
(..) Churches have names; ſome as memorials of peace, 
ſome of wiſdom, ſome in memory of: the Trinity itſelf, ſome 
of Chriſt under ſundry titles; ofthe bleſſed-Virgin not a few ;. 
many of one apoſtle, ſaint, or martyr; many of all. Hooker: 
A memorial unte Iirael, that po ranger offer incenſe be- 
ore the Lord. Ae Num. xvi. 437. 
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An the laws of this Kingdom have ſome monuments or me- 


maorials thereof in writing, yet all af them have not their origi- 
nal in writing; for ſome of thoſe laws have obtained their force 
by immemorial uſagmmeee .. 

In other parts like deeds deſerv' d 


* 


Ty SAE In | 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Milton. 
Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting conſcience, and 
feed upon the incffable comforts of the nemorial of a conquered 
temptation, a 
Medals are ſo many monuments conſigned over to eternity, 
that may laſt when all other me⁰,Emxcsili of the ſame age are worn 
out or loſt. BIT Audifon on Medals. 


+ (2.) He was a prince ſad, ſerious: and fall of thoughts and 


ſecret obſervations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 

hand touching perſons. | Bacon H. VII. 

Memorials written with king Edward's hand ' ſhall be the 

ground of this hiſtory. | _ Hayward. 

MrMWORTIALIST. 2. , [from memorial] One who writes 
memorials, A ire 4 44 _ 

I muſt not omit a memorial ſetting forth, that the memoria- 


lift had, with great diſpatch, carried a letter from a certain lord 


to a certain lord. 12 Spectator. 

MMO RLTZz E. O. a. [from memory, ] 1. To record; to 
commit to memory by writing. 2. To cauſe to be re- 
membered. 


(1. ) They neglect to memorize their conqueſt of the Indians, 


eſpecially in thoſe times in which the ſame was ſuppoſed. 
| | 1 Spenſer on Ireland, 
Let their names that were bravely loſt be rather memoried in 
the full table of time; for my part, I love no ambitious pains 


in an eloquent deſcription of miſeries. Wotton. 
(2.) They meant 
To memorize another Golgotha. Sha. 


 ME'MORY. . /. [memoire, French; memoria, Latin.] 1. 


The power of retaining or recollecting things paſt ; reten- 
tion; reminiſcenſe _; recollection. 2. Exemption from ob- 
livion. 3. Time of knowledge. 4. Memorial ; monu- 
mental record. 5. Reflection; attention. Not ih uſe. 


(1.) 1 =" is the power to revive again in our minds thoſe 
te 


ideas which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been laid 
aſide out of ſight. | | Locke, 
The memory is perpetually looking back, when we have no- 


thing preſent to entertain us: it is like thoſe repoſitories in ani- 


mals that are filled with ſtores of food, on which they may ru- 
minate, when their preſent paſture fails. 
| (2.) That eyer-living man of memory, 
Henry the Fifth ! 
(3.) Thy requeſt think now fulfill'd, that aſk d 
How firſt this world, and face of things, began, 
And what, before thy memory, was done. 
Ta Be better ſired 3 | 
Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe worſer hours: 
I pr'ythee put them oft. 
A. (wan in memory of Cycnus ſhines ; 
The mourning ſiſters weep in-wat'ry ſigns. 
(.) When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlain 
Will I with wine and waſlel fo convince, 127 * 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, | | 


Men, the plural of man. e Ss 


| Wits live obſcurely, nen know not howz or die obſcurely, 
men mark not when. | {011959274 t 6 am. 
For men, there are to be conſidered the valour and number: 


the old obſervation is not untrue, that the Spaniards valour lieth 


in the eye of the looker-on ; but the Englith valour lieth about 
the ſoldier's heart, 1 


ducted by the ſoldiers and men of war. 


to pleaſe others. 


Servants be obedient to them that are your maſters ! not with _ 
LN as men-pleaſers ; but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing 


will of God from the heart. " Eph, vi. 6. 


© + #1. *$t 2 \ 
Wise. 5 2 # 4 * * 


> South's Sermons. 


: Addiſon, Spect. 
Shak, H. VI, © 
Milton. 


e Shak. K. Lear. 
4 Addi ſon. 


Shak. Macbeth. 


| Bacon's War with Spain. 
He thought fit that the king's affairs ſhould entirely be con- 
2040 | rann. 
Men- rLZA SER. n. /, nen and pleagſer.] One too careful 


14 


To threaten; to 


M EN 
To Me'/nace. wv; a, I nenaser, French. ] 


* 


My maſter knows not but I am gone hence, 
And fearfully did enace me with dea, | 
If I did ſtay to look on his intents. _ 14-22 Shak, 
| From this league tes . 
Peep' d harms that menac'd him. Shak. H. VIII. 
What ſhou'd he do ? Twas death to go away, | 
And the god menac'd if he dar'd to ſtay. Dryd. Fables. - 
ME NACE. A. /. [menace, Fr. from the verb.] Threat. 
le that would not believe the e: of God at firſt, it may 
be doubted, whether, before an ocular example, he believed 
the curſe at laſt. Brown's Pulgar Errour:, 
The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far, 
And the dark menace of the diſtant war, Dryd. utis. 
Mz'wnaces. u. .. [menaceur, Fr. from menace.] A threat- 
ener; one that threats. | | 
| Hence menacer / nor tempt me into rage: 
This roof protects thy raſhneſs. But begone ! Philips, 
MENA'GE. n. ſ. French.] A collection of animals. 
I ſaw here the largeſt menage that I ever met with. Aadiſ. 
Mr'xAGOGUE. A. J. [wing and d. A medicine that 
promotes the flux of the menſes. 
To ME N D. v. a. [ emendo, Latin. ]- 1. To repair from 
breach or decay. 2. To cortect; to alter for the better. 
3. To help ; to adyance. 4. To improve ; to increaſe. 
(1.) They gave the money to the workmen to repair and 
mend the houle, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10, 
(2.) The beſt ſervice they could do to the ſtate, was to mend 


e een | 
Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo? Sha. 
Pao our eyes do menace me: why look you pale? Shay, 


the lives of the perſons who compoſed it. Temple, 
You need not deſpair, by the afliitance of his growing reaſon, 
to mend the weaknels of his conſtitution. - Locke, 


Name a new play and he's the poet's friend; 1 
Nay, Mow'd his faults—but when would poets mend? 
* | | Poe. 
Their opinion of Wood, and his project, is not mended. Y 
Swift. 
(3.) Whatever is new is unlooked for; and ever it = 
ſome, and impairs others: and he that is holpen takes it for a 
fortune, and he that is hurt for a wrong... _ Bacon. 
If, to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they recur to the 
punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they will thereby very little mend 
the matter, or help us to a more poſitive idea of infinite dura- 
tion, y | ag. 1 | Locte. 
Though in ſome lands the graſs is but ſhort, yet it mends 
garden herbs and fruit,  __  Morlimer's Huſbandry. 
(4+) Death comes not at call ; juſtice divine 
Mends not her ſloweſt pace, for pray'r, or cries. - Milton.” 


When upon the ſands the traveller, 
Sees the high ſea come rolling from afar, 
The land grow ſhort, he mends his weary pace, 


While death behind him covers all the place. Dryd. . 
He ſaw the monſter mend his pace; he ſprings, 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings. Dryd. 


To Me ND. v. 2. To grow better; to advance in any 
good; to be changed for the better. | i 
Mr'vDABLE. adj. [from nend.] Capable of being mend- 

, A low ic fs 
Me MDA CIT v. 1. / [from mendax, Lat.] Falſehood. 

In this delivery there were additional mendacities; for the 
commandment forbid not to touch the fruit, and poſitively aid, 

Ve ſhall ſurely die; but N 5 Leſt ye die. 
1 Hy Brown's Puts. Errours. 
Mru'xpe s. ». /. [from mend.) One who makes any change 

D A je 
What trade art thou? A trade that I may uſe with a fafe 
conſcience; a mender of bad foals. "Shak. Jul. Cæſar. 
Me'npicant. adj. [mendicans, Latin.] Begging ; poor 


to a ſtate of begga px. ET. . 
2 05 plicable to thoſe who, out 


Be not righteous over-much, is a 
of an exceſs of zeal, practice mortifications, whereby they ma- 


e 


cerate diet bodies; * to theſe who voluntarily" reduce them - 


ſelves to a poor and mendicant ſtate {1 Fiddes. 

Me'npreant. . /. [mendicant, Preneh.) A beggat ; one 
of ſome begging fraternity in the Roniiſh church. 

Jo ME'NDICATE. v. 4. [mendico, Latin, mendier, French.) \ 
To beg 3 to alk alms. 


Mex ICI Tx. n. / i. aer Lal 3 3 oF Fen To 


The life of a be 8er. 
Men ps for amen 
Let her be as he 3 is: If the be fair, * the 


tter for E be 
and if ſhe be not, ſhe has the mends in her own 


hands. Shak. 


M' vIAL, adj. | from oy or many ; men, Saxon; or 


meſnie, old French. 1. Belonging to the retinue, or 
meaning of this word. 


(1. ) TWO menial dogs Land their Ref oh preſs” 4 ; * 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſeeks his kingly gueſt... 


- » Dryds reit. 
(2.) The women attendants Perm only the moſt menial of- 


fices. Gulli vers Travels. 
Mx! NIAL.-f. . One of the train of ſervants. 
Mun1'xNGEs. n. Y. [wenſyS.] The meninges are the two 
membranes that envelope the brain, which are called the 
pia mater and dura mater; the latter being the exterior 
involucrum, is, from its thickneſs, ſo denominated. 

The brain being expoſed: to the air groweth fluid, and is 
thruſt forth by the contraction of the meninges. Wi 

Myxo'L0GY. M. . [pnroroywor 3 menologe, F rench.} A re- 
giſter of months. 

In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, many thou- 
ſand martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſian: the mo ſaith they 
were twenty thouſand. : 

Me'now. u. . [phoxinus.] commonly minnew. A fiſh. 


Me'nsaL. adi. [menſalis,' Latin:] Belonging to the ta- 
ble; tranſacted at table. A word por e natura- 
ſiſed. 


Converſation either mental or menſal. 


1. Monthly; happening once a month ; laſting a'month. 
2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. Inenſfræuæ, 4.22 th 
(1.) She turns all her globe to the ſun, by moving in her © 


menſtrual orb, and enjoys night and day alternately, one day 
of her's being equal to fourteen days and. nights wi, vire, 0 
Bentley. 


(2.) The diſſents of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters hinder 
the incorporation, " well as thoſe of the metal. Bacon. 
MEeNSTRUQUS. adj. [menſiruus, Latin.] 1. Having the - 
catamenia. 2. Happening to women at certain times. 
(1.) O thou of late beloy'd, © 
Now like a reer, woman art remov 4. 
(2.) Many, 
firſt point of their menſtruous eruptions. 
MEe'nSTRUUM. u. / 
irom ſome. notion of the old chemiſts about the influ- 
ence of the moon. in. the preparation of diffolvents.] 


Sandys” s Par, 


Brown, 


All liquors are called menſtruums which are uſed as diſſol- 
vents, or to extract the virtues or roms by infuſion, de- 


coction. Quincy. 


Enquire what is the proper 3 to diſſolve motel what 


will touch upon the one and not upon the other, and what ſe- 
veral menſtrua will diſſolve any metal. Bacon. 


White metalline bodies muſt be exce pted, which, RO 
of their exceſſive denſity, ſeem to reflect . all the Ii 


they be reduced | into "A. 
tranſ] parent. Nr Opticks. 

Meng RABI' LITY. 1 Lanſarabili, Ftench.], Ca- 
pacity of being meafured. 


Mz'xsus&aBLE. 4 ee, Lat. Mexſwable that 
may 838 * 5 


ſmall particles, and then they become 


train of ſervants. 2. Swift ſeems not 0 have known the Me A TAL. ad 


Iſe mal. a 


Stillingfleet. © 


Clarif. a 
| me XSTRUAL. adj. [menſirual, French; menſiruus, Lat.] 


Mz N TION. 2. /. 


om being women, have proved men at the 


[Tbis name probably was derived 


t in- 
cident on their firſt ſuperficies, unleſs by ſolution in menfiruums 


Fo B "W 


We vibafube our - time by Jaw ind not by nature. The ſolar 
month is no periodical motian, and not eaſily menſurable, and 
one months unequal among ee and not to be meaſured 
UN. even weeks or days. Holder. 


1 {om menſura, Latin.] | Relating to 


Mez"xSURAL, 
meaſure. 
Mv'5vs ATE. v. 4. from menſyra, Latin. ] To mea- 
ſute ; ta take the dimenſion of avy thing. 


Me NSA TIN. 7. J [from menſura, Latin] The aft © or 


practice of meaſuring; refult of meaſuring... 

After giving the 2nenſuration and rgurentation of Dr. 
Cumberland, it would not have been 15 ir to have ſuppreſſed 
thoſe of another prelate. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

a. [mentale, French ; . Latin. I. Intel- 
lectual; exiſting in the mind. ., 

What a mental power © 

This eye thoots forth > How big imagination 
Moves in this lip ? To the dymbneſs of the geſture” 
| One might inter pret. Shale ſp. Timon of Athens, 
80 deep the power of theſe ingredients pierc'd, 
Ev'n to the inmoſt feat of mental ſight, 
That Adam now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, 
punk down, and all his ſpirits became entranc'd. Milton. 
The metaphor of taſte would not have been fo general, had 
there not been a conformity between the menta/ taſte and that 
ſenſitive taſte that affects the palate. | Addiſon. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was à time when the mind 
was without thoſe principles; for where the ideas are not, there 
can be no knowledge, no aſſent, no mental or verbal propoſiti- 


ons about them, Locke. 
She kindly talk'd, at leaſt three hours, | 
Of plaſtick forms, and mental pow'rs. « Prior. 


Thoſe inward repreſentations af ſpirit, thought, love, and 
; hatred, are pure and menial ideas, belonging to the mind, and 
carry nothing of ſhape ar ſenſe in them. Watts. 


Mz'x TALLY. adv. {from mental. IntelleQually ; in the 


mind ; not practical or externally, but in thought or me- 
ditation. | 

If we conſider the heart the firſt principle of life, and men- 
tally divide it into its conſtituent n. we Lan nothing but 
what is in any muſcle of the body. Beni. 
[nent ian, Fr. nentio, Sogn ] 1. Oral 
or written expreſſion, or tecital of any thing. 2. Curſoty 
or incidental nomination. 

(1.) Think on me when it ſhall be well with thee; and make 
mention of me unto Pharoab. Gen. xl. 1 

The Almighty introduces the propoſal of his laws rather with 
| the mention of ſome particular acts of kindneſs, than by remind- 


| ing mankind of his ſeverity. Rogers. 
(2.) Haply mention may ariſe 
of ſomething not unſeaſonable. to aſk... Milton. 


To 7M NTION. ©. 4. [mentionner, Fr. from the noun.] To - 


write or expteſs in words or writin 
I will, mention * loving -kindnefi 5 of the Lord, and: the 
praiſes of the Lor Iſa. Ixiii. 7. 
| Theſe mentioned by their names were princes in their families, 
+ Chron. iv. 38. 
| Ezeh. xviii. 


All his tranſgreſſions ſhall 5 mentioned. | 
6 * ſweet, now ſad to 8 through dire change 


Befall'n us unforeſeen, unthought of. Milton. 

1 No more be mentioned then of violence 

Againit ourſelves, and wilfyl barrenneſs. . Milton, © 
Meru: TICAL. 44%. [ mephitis, Latin. ] BW favoured ; 3 


ſtinking. 
Nepbitical eas are poiſonous or noxious ſeems iſſuing 


out of the earth, from what cauſe ſoever. Quincy. 
Me x a'clous. adj. [meracus, Latin.) Strong; racy. bo 
Mz"ncants. 24 Ps Sms] To be fold or 1 2 | 
| 4 117 $71 1 


Me' RCANTANT. 7. 1 Italian. This word 
in Shakeſpeare. ſeems to lgnify a foreigner, or foreign. 
trader. 
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2 XI Tp R 4 ; a | EY 
ito b Ade Math fond un e, and hach tsch! 


ebe a 010014) eee hst ehe? : | 

* „ A re or elſe a pedant. ; eee 8 Our merchants goods at Bourdeau n. Shaleſp. Hen. VIII. 
pe know not what, but formal in — hl 127345 lte Sale. be Lord hath given a onngandment in the merchant 

1s' RCANTILE. ad}. racing 3 ; — relating! to ei to deſtroy the ſtrong hole s thereof, Iſa. xxiii. 11. 
ttaders. | n dag AF no * ated merchants | in the world were ſituated in 
The expedition of the Ar onauts was mercantilr, pa rt- the iſland of Tyre. „ Addijon, 

* 2 I o pe roo (Coins. Me RCHAN TL. 4 [fr om merchant. * Like A mer- 

Let him n fulkil, the duties 245 the military or mer- Me'xcuantiixes y chan: © Ainſevorth, 
caiitile, life; let proſperous or adverſe fo ortyne call him to the ME/RCHANT-MAN. n. /. laercban and ran] A thip, of 


moſt diſtant parts, of the globe, ſtill let him'carr y.c on his know- 
ledge, and the 1 ee of his ſoul. Watts. | 
Men cAT. 1% L nercatis, Lat.] Market ; trade. We 
| With irreſiſtible majeſty and authority our Saviour boved 
the exchange, and drove the mercat out of the temple. Spratt. : 
 Me'rcaruReE. A /. [mercatura, Lat. ] The praQtice of 
buying and ſelling. _ - 
E'RCENARINES. A, . [ from mercenary of...  Venality ; 
reſpect to hire or reward. | 
To forego the pleaſures of ſenſe, and undergo. the hardſhips 
that attend a holy life, is ſuch a kind of mercenas i neſs, as none 
but a reſi gned, believing ſoul is likely to be guilty of; if fear 


itſelf, and even the fear of hell, may be one. juſtifiable motive 
of mens actions, | Boyle. 
ME RCENARV. adi. [mercenaire, French ; mertenarius, 
Latin.] r. Venal;; hired-; ſold for money. 2. ILoo ſtu- 
dious of profit; acting only for hire. y 1931949 
(.) Many of our princes, woe the while | 
Lie drown'd, * ſoked in mercenary blood. Shakeſp. 


Divers Almains, who ſerved in the garriſons, being merely 


- mercenary, did eaſily incline to the ſtrongeſt. Hayward. 
(2.) The appellation of ſervant imports a mercenary temper, 
and denotes ſuch an one as makes his reward both the ſolè mo- 
tive and meaſure of his obedien ge. 
Twas not for nothing I the crown reſign'd ; 

I ſtill muſt own a mercenary mind; - N apt s 6 
My'xctnaky. 2 [mercengire, Fr. 88 A hireling ; ; one 
| retained or ſerving for pay. | 

He a poor mercenary ſerves for bind ; 

For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed. - Sandys's . 
MERCER. 2. /. [mercier, French.) One who ſells filks. 

The draper and mercer may meaſure religion as they pleaſe, _ 

and the weaver caft her upon what loom he pleaſe. © | - Howwel, 


Mr'ackRV. u. /. [mercerie, French; e ere Trade 1 


of mercers; traffick of ſilks. | 
The mercery is gone from out of 1 ſtreet 110 99 
ſſiide into Paternoſter- row and Fleet; ſtreet. . Graupt. 
To ME“ RCHAND. vw. n. [merchander, French.] To tranſact 
by traffick. 8 
Ferdinando merchanded with France for the reſtoring Rouſ- 


ſiglion and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. Bacon. 


Mzücnanpis z. n 


fall into ſome leud action, his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould 
be impoſed upon his father. Shakeſps Henry V. 
If he 
nothing : 
that does as much as you can require. 
(̃ 2.) Fair when her breaſt, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandiſe, ſhe forth doth lay. 


Taylor + 


merchandiſe of her. 
As for any merchandiſe you have brought, ye ſhall have your 
return in merchand?je or in gold. Bacon. 
So active a people will always haye money, whilſt they can 
ſend what merchandiſes they pleaſe to Mexico. Addiſon. 
To MERCHANDISE. wv, n. To trade; to wan to ex- 


erciſe commerce. 


The Phœnicians, of whoſe exceeding nerchandifng we 4d | 
o much in ancient hiſtories, were Canaanites, whoſe very name 


W. Api merchants. Brerewood on Languages. 


E'RCHANT. 3. /. [merchand, Freach.] One who traf- 
"Gl to remote countries. 


n: / (merchandiſe, French.] 1. Traffick ; | 
commerce; trade. 2. Wares; any thing to be bought or fold. 
(x.) If a ſon, that is ſent by his father about merchandiſe, . 


pay thee to the utmoſt farthing, thou haſt forgiven 
it is merchandiſe, and not forgiveneſs, to reſtore him 


Spenſer. 
Thou ſhalt not fell her at all for money; thou ſhalt not make 
Deu xi. 14. 


trade. 
Pirates have fair winds and a calm ea, when is juſt and 
peaceful merchant-man hath them. Taylor. 
In the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, the 1 coaſts of 
_ Spyin ſent great fleets of merchant-men to Italy. Arbuthnor.. 
Mr RCHANTABLE. adj. [mercabilis, Latin; 3 from mer- 


chant.) Fit to be bought or ſold. 

Why they placed this invention in the tvs] beſide the 
medical and merchantable commodity of caſtor, or parts con- 
ceived to be bitten To . be t e ſagacity of that animal. 

atom! s V ulgar Er rours, 
Me'xcriaBLE. 24. [from mercy.] This word 1 in Spenſer (ig- 
nifies merciful, Not uſed. 
Nought but well mought him betight : 
He is fo meek, wiſe, merciable, | © TE IP 
And with his word his work is convenable. enſer S Paſt, 


Me'acir u, adj. [mercy and Full. Compaſlionate ; ten- 


g 


190 f 


der; kind; unwilling to punis; willing to pity and 
are. 
Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou haſt eller. 
Deat. xxi. 8. 
— Obſerve 
His 8 and on him ſole depend, 
Merciful over all his works; with 3 
Still overcoming evil. | Milton, 


Me RCIFULLY.Jadv. [from merciful] Tenderly ; ; mildly ; 


74 with pity % with compaſſion. m4 
Make the true uſe of thoſe afflictions 1 his hand, mer - 


cifull ly ſevere, hath been pleaſed to lay upon thee, Atterbury, 


Me'xciruULNEss. u. J (from merciful.] Tenderneſs; 3 wil- 
liagneſs to ſpa re. 

The band that ought to knit all theſe TU LHR together is 

a kind mercifulneſs to ſuch a one, as is in his foul devoted to ſuch 

perfections. Sidney. 

Uſe the means ordinary and lawful, among which merciful- 

. neſs and liberality is one, to which the promiſe of ſecular wealth 


is, moſt Oey made. Hammond. 
Me'xciLtss. a [from me: cy.] Void of mercy ; * 
hard hearted; 2 ſevere. 
— His mother mercileſs, 

Moſt mercileſs of women, Wyden hight, 

Her other ſon faſt ſleeping did oppreſs, . 
And with moſt cruel hand him murdered pitileſs, .Sfenſer. 
I The foe is mercileſs, and will not pity. Shakeſp. 

Think not their rage ſo deſperate t elfay 
An element more mercileſs than they. Denham. 
What God ſo mean, 
80 mercileſs a tyrant to obey Dryden s Fuv. 


Whatever ravages a mercideſs diſtemper may commit, ſhe ſhall 


have one man as much her adnurer as ever. Pope. 
The torrent merci /eſs imbibes 
Swift. 


| Commiſſions, pe wn and bribes. 
Me'sc1LESSLY. adv. [from mercileſs. J Ina manner yoid 
of pit 
Mr RATIO n. ſ. [from mercile fs] Want of pity, 
Me xcu'rial. adj. [mercarialis, Lat.] 1. Formed under 
the influence of mercury; active; ſprightly. 2. Con- 
_ filling of quickſilver: as mercurial medicines.” 


(2) I know the ſhape of. 's mn this 1 is his hand, 
His foot mercurial, his martial igh, ba 
The brawns of Hercules. Sbaleſp. Cymbetine. 


This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as * * make his own 
part, 7 at any time he chanced to be out. Bacon Henry VII. 
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"I Tull conſidered the diſpoſitions of a fincere, more ignorant, 
and leis mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick part. 
MencuRIrica'tion. u. . [from mercury.] The act of 


mixing any thing with quickſilver. | | 
I add the ways of mercurification, „ ee. 
MERCURY. . /. [mercurius, Latin.] 1. The chemiſt's 
name for. quickſilvet is mercury. Hill. 2. Sprightly qua- 
lities.. 3. A news- paper z ſo called from Mercury, the 
intelligencex of the gods. Ainſworth. 4. It is now ap- 
plied, in cant phraſe, to the carriers of news and pamphlefs. 
(1.) The gall of animals and mercury kill worms : and the 
water in which mercury is boiled has this effect. 
(2.) Thus the mercury of man is fix'd, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd ; 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, PT 
And in one int'reſt body acts with mind, Pot e. 
My 'xcURY. n. / [mercurialis, Latin.] A plant. Herb 
ncrcury is of an emollient nature, and is eaten in the man- 
ner of ſpinach, which, when cultivated in a garden, it 
greatly excels. | Hill's Mat. Med. 


-RCURY'S finger. u. ſ. ber moda Jylus, Lat.] Wild ſaf- 
ME fing / Me're Ly. adv. [from mere.] Simply; only; thus and + 


fron. 


MERCY. n. / [merci, French, contracted from miſericordia, 


Latin.] 1. 'tenderneſs ; goodnels ; Py 3 willingneſs to 
ſpare and fave, clemency ; mildnels; unwillingneſs to 
puniſh, 2. Pardon, 3. Diſcretion ; power of acting at 
pleaſure. | 
(1.) Oh heav'n have mercy on me 
— I ſay, amen. 


And have you mercy too ? 17 Shakeſp. mend them. | Addiſon. 

| Mercy is not ftrain'd ; * Above a thouſand bought his almanack merely to find what he 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n, faid againſt me. IG Swift, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd ; | Prize not your life for other ends | 
It bleſſeth him that gives and him that takes. - Shakeſp. Than merely to oblige your friends. "Swift. 


Arbuthnot. 


Scotland hath foiſons to fill up your will 


Of your mere own, | 
I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 
 Engag'd my friend to his mers enemy, : Xs 
To feed my means. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The mere Iriſh were not admitted to the benefit of the laws of 
England, until they had purchaſed charters of denization. 
E: has . Davies on Ireland. 
From mere ſucceſs nothing can be concluded in favour of any 


nation upon whom it is beſtowed. Atterbury. 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd, | C 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind. Pat e. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heav'n 
Seclude their boſom ſlaves, meanly poſſeſs d N 
Of a mere, lifeleſs, violated form. Thomſon's Spring. 


Mr x or mer, in the beginning, middle, or end, ſignify the 


ſame with the Saxon mene, a pool or lake. Gibſon. 


M RE. z. ſ. [mene, Saxon.] 1. A pool; commonly a 


large. pool or lake : as, Winander mere. 2. A boundary. 
(.) Meres ſtored both with fiſh and fowl. Camden. 
(2.) The miſlayer of a mere-fone is to blame: but it is the 
unjuſt judge that is the capital remover of land-marks, who 
defineth amiſs of lands. Bacon. 


no other way ; for this and for no other end or purpoſe. 

Which thing we ourſelves would grant, if the uſe thereof 

had been merely and only myſtical. _ Hooker. 
Theſe external manners of laments | 
Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief, | 

That fiwells with filence in the tortur'd foul. Shakeſp. 

It is below reaſonable creatures to be converſant in ſuch di- 


verſions as are merely innocent, and have nothing elſe to recom- 


Thou, O God, art gracious, long-ſuffering, and in mercy MERE TRI'CIOUS. adj. [meretricius, meretrix, Latin.] 


ordering all. | iſd. xv. 1. 
Examples of juſtice muſt be made for terror to ſome; ex- 
amples of mercy for comfort to others: the one procures fear, 
and the other love. Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
Good heav'n, whoſe darling attribute we find 
Is boundleſs grace, and mercy to mankind, | 
Abhors the cruel. | | Dryden. 
We adore his undeſerved mercy towards ug, that he made us 
the chief of the viſible creation. _ Bentley's Sermons, 


(2+) *T were a paper loſt, | 
As offer'd mercy is. : Shakeſp. Cymbeline, after the manner of whores. | 
| Cry mercy lords, | MzeRrETRI'CIoUSNESS. n. /. [from meretricious.] Falſe al- 
That you have ta'en a tardy ſluggard here. | Shakeſp. : lurement like thoſe of ſtrumpets. | 


Whoriſh; ſuch as is practiſed by proſtitutes ; alluring by 
falſe ſhow, SE TR : 


Our degenerate underſtandings having ſuffered a fad divorce 


from their deareſt object, defile themſelves with every meretri- 
cious ſemblance, that the variety of opinion preſents them with, 


| Glanvills Sceſſir. 
Not by affected, meretricious arts, 
But ſtrièt harmonious ſymmetry of parts. Roſcom mon. 


MzxzTxz1i'ciovsLy. adv. [from meretricious.] Whoriſhly ; 


I cry thee mercy with all my heart, for ſuſpecting a friar of MERIDIAN. . / [meridien, French; meridies, Latin.) 


the leatt good-nature. | Dryaen's Spaniſh Fryar. 
(3.) Condition 


What good condition can a treaty find 
IL'th' part that is at mercy ? 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


The moſt authentick record of ſo ancient a family ſhould lie 


at the mercy of every infant who flings a ſtone. Pore. 
A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while any thing is 
denied him; and when the lady ceaſes to be cruel, ſhe is, from 
the next moment, at his mercy. | Swift. 


Mercy-Sear. u. .. [mercy and ſeat.] The mercy-ſeat was 
the covering of the ark of the covenant, in which the 


tables of the law were depoſited: it was of gold, and at 
Its two ends were fixed the two cherubims, of the ſame 
metal, which with their wings extended forwards, ſeemed 
to form a throne for the majeſty of God, who in ſcripture 


is repreſented as ſitting between the cherubims, and the 


ark was his footflool : it was from hence that God gave 
huis oracles to Moſes, or to the high-prieft that conſulted 

him. . | Calmet. 
Make a mercy-/eat of pure gold. Exod. xxv. 17. 


Mere. adj. [ merus, Lain. | That or this only ſuch and 


nothing elle 3 ĩhis only. 


1. Noon; mid-day, 2. The line drawn from north to 
ſouth, which the ſun croſſes at noon. 3. The particular 
place or ſtate of any thing. 4. The higheſt point of glory 
or power. 2 975 | | 
(..) He promis d in his Eaſt a glorious race, 

Now ſunk from his meridian, ſets apace. Dryden. 


(2.) The true meridian is a circle paſſing through the poles of 


the world, and the zenith or vertex of any place, exactly di- 
viding the eaſt from the weſt, 
The ſun or moon, riſing or ſetting, our idea repreſents big- 

r than when on the meridtan. Waits's Logick. 
(3.) All other knowledge merely ſerves the concerns of this 
life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof: they are ſuch as will 
be of little uſe to a ſeparate ſoul. . 

(4. I've touch d the higheſt point of all my greatneſs, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 


I haſte now to my ſetting, Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
Your full majeſty at once breaks forth | | 
In the meridian of your reign. Waller, 


MRI DIAN. adj. 1. Being at the point of noon. 2: E- 
tended from north to ſouth; 3. Raiſed to the. highett 


TY 
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1.) Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in his view Me ntro'groviry. 4% from 


Lay pleafant, his griev'd look he fixes fad ; PEN Of iff 
Sometimes tow'rds heav'n, and the full blazing fun, _ —- 
Which now fat high in his meridian tow'r. Milton. 
(2.) Compare the meridian line afforded by magnetical nee- 
dles with one mathematically drawn, obſerve the variation of the 
. . needle, or its declination from the true meridian line. Boyle. 
MRI DTONAL. adj, [meridional, French.] 1. Southern. 
2. Southerly ; having a ſouthern afpeR. 
(1.) In the ſouthern coaſt of America or Africa, the ſouthern 
point varieth toward the land, as being diſpoſed that way by the 
meridional or proper hemiſphere. Brow:'s Julg. Errours. 
(2.) All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ſtillatories, 
and ſtoves, ſhould be meridional. Wotton's Architect. 
MEexipionality. n. . [from meridional.] Poſnion in 
the ſouth ; aſpect towards the ſouth. 
Mzx1/pionaALLy. adv, [irom meridional.] In the diteCtion. 
of the meridian. wh 
The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple ſtood, do place 
their bed from north to ſouth, and delight to ſleep meridionally. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
MERIT. n. /. [meritum, Latin; merite, French] 1. De- 
ſert ; excellence deſerving honour or reward. 2. Reward 
deſerved. 3. Claim; right; character with te ſpect to de- 
ſert of good or evil. 
(1.) She deem'd I well deſery'd to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. | 
' Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood 
To him the wit cf Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev'ry author's merit but his own. 
| She valu'd nothing lefs 
Than titles, figure ſhape, and dreſs ; | 
That merit ſhould be chiefly plac'd 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte, 
( 2.) Thoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, 
Which thou from Mahomet didſt greatly gain, 
While bold aſſertor of reſiſtleſs truth, 
Thy ſword did godlike liberty maintain. 
. Vou have the captives; uſe them 
As we ſhall find their merit and our ſafety 6 
May equally determine. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
As I am ſtudious to promote the honour of my native country, 
J put Chaucer's merits to the trial, by turning ſome of the 
Canterbury tales into our language. Dryden. 
When a point hath. been well examined, and our own judg- 
ment ſettled, after a large furvey of the merits of the cauſe, it 
would be a weakneſs to continue fluttering. 


7 Me'rir. b. a. [meriter, French.] 1. To deſerve ; to 
have a right to claim any thing as deſerved. 
ſerve; to earn: it is uſed generally of good, but ſometimes 
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of ill. | | : 
(1.) Amply have merited of me, of all | 
Thi . empire. ä Milton's Par. Loft. 


thing from God. 
| . South's Sermons. 
(2.) Whatſoever jewels I have merited, I am fure I have re- 
ceived none, unleſs experience be a jewel ; that I have pur- 
chaſed at an infinite rate. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
If ſuch rewards to vanquiſh'd men are due, 
What prize may Niſus from your bounty claim, 
Who merited the firſt rewards and fame. | Dryden. 
Mr RITOHIO Us. adj. [ meritoire, French; from merit.) Ve- 


A man at beſt is uncapable of meriting any 


ſerving of reward; high in deſert. 
Inſtead of ſo great and meritorious a 

the Iriſh to acknowledge the king for their liege, they did great 
hurt. 5 | Spenſer on Ireland. 
The war that hath ſuch a foundation will not only be reputed 
juſt, but holy and meritorious.  Kaleigh's Eſſays. 
Sufficient means of redemption and falvation, by the ſatiſ- 
factory and meritorious death and obedience of the incarnate 
Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt, God bleſſed for ever. Sanderſon. 
This is not only the moſt prudent, but the moſt meritorious 


charity, which we can practiſe. Addiſon, Spectator. 


Watts. - 


2. To de- 


ſervice, in bringing all 


* 
* 
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meritorious.) In ſuch a 
manner as to deſerve ewa... 
lle carried himſelf meritorioufly in foreign employments in 
time of the interdift, which held up his credit among the 
patriots. d 1,05" n,. 
Mrnriro'/rtousNEss, . / [from ' meritorious.) The act 
or ftate of deſerving well. nnn 
There was a full perſuaſion of the high mzeritoriouſneſs of 
_ what they did; but full there Was no law of God to ground it 


upon, and conſequently it was not conſcienctde. South. 
M xlror. n. / [ofcillum, Latin.] A kind of play. 
; | f ma Ainſjwcrth., 
Mx LIV. n. ,. A kind of hawk. © 
Not yielding over to old age his country delights, he was at 
that time following a merlin. | 504 eee. 
Me RMalp. n ,. (ner, the fea; and maid:) A fea wo- 


man; an animal with a woman's head and fiſh's tail. 
I'll drown more failors than the mermaid ſhall. Shakeſp, 
Thou remembreſt, 1 
Since once I fat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaidon a dolphin's back 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 


That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong. Shakeſp, 
Did ſenſe perſuade Ulyſſes not to hear 

The mermaids ſongs, which ſo his men did pleaſe, - 
That they were all perſuaded, through the ear, 

To quit the ſhip and leap into the ſeas ? Davies. 


Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of a mermaid: Horace his 
monſter, with woman's head above and fiihy extremity below, 
anſwers the ſhape of the ancient ſyrens that attempted upon 
Ulyſles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Meg xmaid's TRUMPET. #. /. A kind of fiſh. Ainſ. 


Mz'zriLyY. adv.. [from merry.) Gaily ; airily ; cheer- 
fully; with mirth ; with gaiety; with laughter. 
__. Merrily, merrily, ſhall we live now, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough. _ Shakeſp. 
When men come to borrow of your maſters, they approach 
ſadly, and go away merry. Shaleſp. Timon of Athens, 
A paiſan of France thinks of no more than his coarſe bread 
and his onions, his canvaſs clothes and wooden ſhoes, labours 
contentedly on working days, and dances or plays merrily on 
holidays, Temble's Miſcel, 
Merrily ſing, and ſport, and play, | 
For tis Oriana's nuptial day. Granville, 
Me'RRIMAKE. n. ,. [merry and make.] A feſtival ; a meet- 
ing for mirth ; merry pranks. 5 
Thenot now nis the time of merrymale, 
Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, 
Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 
Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. 
The knight did not forbear, 
Her honeſt mirth and pleaſure to partake, . 
But when he faw her gibe, and toy, and geare 
And paſs the bounds of modeſt merrimake, 
Her Llanes he deſpiſed. Fairy Veen. 
ToMe'rRIMAKE. v. a. To feaſt; to be jovial. | 
With thee 'twas Marian's dear delight | 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night. Gay Paflorals. 
Me'xRIMENT. u. . [from merry.] Mirth ; gaiety ; cheer- 
fulneſs; laughter. | as” 
Who when they heard that piteous ſtrained voice, 
In haſte forſook their rural merri ment. Fairy Nueen. 
A number of merriments and jeſts, wherewith they have plea- 
fſantly moved much laughter at our manner of ſerving God. 


 Spenſer's Paſt. 


Methought it was the ſound. © Win 

Of riot and ill- managed merriment. | Milton. 

Me'RRIN ESS. . / [from merry.] Mirth; merry diſpo- 
fition. | * 

The ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to climb in the merrineſs, 


I Shakeſp- 
ME'RRY. adj. 1. Laughing; 


| ; loudly cheerful; gay of 
heart. 2, Cauſing laughter. 3. Proſperous. 


Hookere © 
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(r.) They drank and were merry with him. Gen. xlili. 34. 
The vine languiſheth, all the merry-hearted ſigh. 12 
WS | | | Iſa. xxiv. 

Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, Fi the 
company into which they come to be fad and ill-difpoſed ; and 
others that are of a jovial nature, do diſpoſe the company to be 

| and cheerfitl. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
an is the merrieſt ſpecies of the creation; all above and be- 


— 


low him are ſerious. Addiſon, 


(2.) You kill'd her huſband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death; 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt. Shakeſp. 
(3.) In my ſmall pinnace I can fail, 92 
Contemning all the bluſt'ring roar ; 
And running with a merry gale, 
With friendly ſtars my ſafety ſeek, 
Within ſome little winding creek, 
And ſee the ſtorm aſhore. 


To make Mu R Y. To junket; to be jovial. 


They trod the grapes and made merry, and went into the 


houſe of their God. | Fudg. ix. 27. 
A fox 'ſpy'd a bevy of jolly, goſſiping wenches making merry 
over a diſh of pullets. . L' Exrange. 
Mek T- ANDREW. u. , A buffoon; a zany; a jack-pud- 
ding. | 
H. would be a ſtateſman becauſe he is a buffoon ; as if there 
went no more to the making of a counſellor than the faculties 


of a 9 andrew or tumbler, L*Eflrange. 
The firſt who made the experiment was a merry-andrew. 
Spectator. 


M:'RRYTHOUHT. . /. [merry and thought.] A forked 
bone on the body of fowls ; fo called becauſe boys and 
girls pull in play at the two ſides, the longeſt part broken 
off betokening priority of marriage. | 


Let him not be breaking merrythoughts under the table with 


my couſin. Echard Contempt of the Clergy. 
Mes ERAICK. n. ,. [purodpavor; meſaraique, French: 
analogy requires it meſaraick.] Belopging to the my- 
ſentery. | | 
It taketh leave of the permanent parts at the mouths of the 
meſeraicks, and accompanieth the inconvertible portion into the 
ſiege. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The moſt ſubtile part of the chyle paſſeth immediately into 
the blood by the abſorbent veſſels of the guts, which diſcharge 
themſelves into the meſeraick veins, Arbuthnot. 


Mz'zs10N. n. /. [mer ſio, Latin.] The act of ſinking, or 


thruſting over head. Ainſau. 


Mysk'EMs, imperſonal verb. [me and ſeems, or it ſeems to me : 
for this word it is now too common to uſe methinks or 
methought, an ungrammatical word.] I think; it appears 
to me; methinks. 7 

Alas, of ghoſts I hear the ghaſtly cries; 

Yet there, meſeems, I hear her ſinging loud. Sidney. 
Meſeemed by my fide a royal maid, 

Her dainty limbs full ſoftly down did lay. 

To that general ſubjection of the land meſęem that the cuſ- 


tom or tenure can be no bar nor impeachment. Spenſer. 


ME/SENTERY. n: +: [ weoerlepror ; meſentere, F r.] That 


round which the guts are convolved. | 

When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, it is mixed 
with the lymph. __ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
MesSeEnTE'RICK. adj. 8 French; from me- 
ſentery.] Relating to the 5 TRIES | 
They are carried into the glands of the meſentery, receiving 

a fine lymph from the lymphatick ducts, which dilutes this 
chylous fluid, and ſcours its containing veſſels, which, from 
the meſenterict glands, unite in large channels, and paſs di- 
rectly into the common receptacle of the chyle. Cheyne. 
MESH. ». / [maeſche, Dutch; mache, old French: it were 


therefore better written, as it is commonly pronounced, 
| maſh.) The interſtice of a net; the. ſpace between the 


threads of a net. e 
The drovers hang ſquare nets athwart the tide thorough | 


\ | 
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Dryden. | 


Fairy Queen. 


To Mess. v. u. Io eat; to feed. . 
Me'ss AGE. n. , [meſſage, Pf.] An errand ; ary thing 


Ny IM R | 
which the ſhoal of pilchard paſſing, leave many behind entangled 


in themeaſhes. | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Such a hare is madneſs the youth, to ſkip o'er the maſbes of 
good counſel: the cripple. _ _- Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
He ſpreads his fabtle nets from ſight, : 
With twinkling glaſſes to betray _ 1 | 
The larks that in the meſbes light. \ . DOryaen. 
With all their mouths the nerves the ſpirits drink, . 


Which through the cells of the fine ſtrainers fink : 
Theſe all the channel'd fibres ev'ry way, 
For motion and ſen ſation, ſtill convey : 
The greateſt portion of th' arterial blood, | 
By the cloſe ſtructure of the parts withſtood, 


Whoſe narrow meſhes ſtop the groſſer flood. Blackmore . 


To Mes k. v. a. (from the noun.] To catch in a net; to 


enſnare. 
The flies by chance me/&t in her hair, 
By the bright radiance thrown _ = 
From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, | 
They ſo like diamonds ſhone. 1 Diraylon. 
Me'savy. adj. [from eh.]! Reticulated ; of net-work. 
Some build his houſe, but thence his iſſue barre, 


Some make his meaſby bed, but reave his reſt. Carew. 
Caught in the me/ſhy inare, in vain they beat | 
Their idle wings. Thomſon, 


M's LIN. n. /. [from meſſer, French, to mix; or rather 
corruptly pronounced for mi/ce/lane. See Mas LIN. ] Mix- 
ed corn: as, wheat and rie. 

What reaſon is there which ſhould but induce, and therefore 
much lefs enforce, us to think, that care of old diſhmilitude 
| between the people of God and the heathen nations about them, 
was any more the cauſe of forbidding them to put on garments 
of ſundry ſtuff, than of charging them withal not to ſow their 


fields with me/lin. Dy Hooker. 
If worke for the threſner ye mind for to have, 

Of wheat and of meſtlin unthreſhed go fave. | Tuer. 

MEesoLtu'cys. . . [pioinunrS.] A precious ſtone, 

black, with a ſtreak of white in the middle. Dia. 


Me$0'LoGartTHMS. rn. . [Ai ., e., and apifu®-.] 
The logarithms of the coſines and tangents, ſo denominated 
by Kepler. 1 Harris. 

Me$so0'MELas. u. .. [ueoopina;.] A precious ſtone with a 
black vein parting every colour in the midſt. _ Bailey, 


Me'se1s8. u. , [probably miſprinted for meſpriſe ; meſpri:, 


Fr.] Contempt ; ſcorn. 
Mammon was much diſpleas'd, yet not he choſe 
But bear the rigour of his bold meſiſe, | 
And thence him forward led, him. further to entice. Spenſer. 


Mess. 2. / [mes, old French; meſſo, Italian; miſſus, Latin; 
mes, Gothick ; mere, Saxon, a diſh.] A diſh; a quan- 


_ tity of food ſent to table together. 
The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. 
| —— Now your traveller, | 
He and his toothpick at my worſhip's m2/s.  Shakeſp. 
I had as lief you ſhould tell me of a * of porridge. 


Shakeſp. Merry Wroes of Windſor . 


| Herbs and other country meſſes, | 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſes. Milton. 


Had either of the crimes been cooked to their palates, they 


might have changed meſes. 
PFrom him he next receives it thick or thin, 
As pure a meſs almoſt as it came in. 


Decay Piety. 
Pore. 


committed to another to be told to a third. 

— She doth diſplay 

The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words ſo wiſe do make their way, 


To bear the mefſſaze of her gentle ſpright. Spenſer. | 


| 2 one, that is a herald and a prince, 
Doa fai 


air meſſage to his kingly ears Shakeſp. 


dhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 


Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 


Eg is, 4 ana 
- Q 
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Ot Hond'rous virtues ; ſometimes from her eye 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſaget. Sha lteſp. 
LOR ii LS 
[ Thy meſſage, which might elſe in telling wound, 2 
f And in performing end us. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Let the miniſter be low, his intereſt inconſiderable, the word 
will. ſuffer for his ſake ; the meſſage will ſtill find reception ac- 


* to the dignity of the m-fienger. | South. 
he welcome meſſage made, was ſoon receiy'd ; | 
Twas to be wild and hop'd, but ſcarce believ'd. Dryden. 


an errand ; one who comes from another to a thi.d z one 
who brings an account or foretoken of any ting; an 


„harbinger; a forerunner. 
Came running in, much like a man difinaid, 


A meſſeng er with letters, which his meſlage ſaid. Stenſer. 
Yon grey lines, | 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day, Shakeſp. 
The earl diſpatched meſſengers one after another to the king, 
wich an account of what he heard and believed he ſaw, and yet 
theught not fit. to ſtay for an anſwer. Clarendon. 
Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n; he ſtay'd 

Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. Pofe. 


MESSIAH. u. / (from the Hebrew.) The Anointed ; 

the Chrift ; the Saviour of the world; the Prince of 
peace. | | 

Great and publick oppoſition the magiſtrates made againſt 


Jeſus, the man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the A7e/- 
fab, ; ; Watts On the Mind. 


MESSTEURS. n. , [French, plural of monfieur.] Sirs ; 
gentlemen, 3 | 
Ms's$MATE, n. , [meſs and mate.] One who eats at the 
fame table. | | | 8 
Me'SSUaGE. u. /. [meſſuagium, law Latin; formed per- 
haps ſrom meſnage by miſtake of the u in court-hand for . 
they being written alike, meſnage from maiſon. French.) 
The houſe and ground ſet apart for houſehold uſes. 
Mx r, the preterite and part. of meet. | 
A ſet of well-meaning gentlemen in England, not to be e- 
with in other countries, take it for granted they can never be 
wrong ſo long as they oppoſe miniſters of ſtate. 
| | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
| MertTacra'mMartism. n. ſ. ulla and yeaupua.] Anagram- 
matiſm, or metagrammatiſm, is a diſſolution of a name in- 
to its letters, as its elements, and a new connexion of it 
by artificial tranſpoſition, without addition, ſubtraction, or 
Change of any letter, into different words, making ſome 
perfect ſenſe applicable to the perſon named. Camden. 
META BASIS. n. ſ. [Greek.] In rhetorick, a figure by 
which the orator paſſes from one thing to another. 
MeTa'BoLa. n. /. [ia ; In medicine, a change of 
time, air, or diſeaſe. | Ws 55 
Mx TACA RPUs. 2. .. Alland prior.] In anatomy, a bone of 
the arm made up of four bones, which are joined to the 
fingers * Dia. 
The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis ; as in the joining of 
the carpus to the metacarfus. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Mt Taca'reaL. adj. [from metacarpus.] Belonging to the 
metacarpus. 5 . 
It will facilitate the ſeparation in the joint, when you cut the 
finger from the metacarpal bone. ' Sharp's Surgery. 
- ME'TAL. 3. [metal, French; netallum, Latin] 1. 
We underſtand by the term metal a firm, heavy, and hard 
| ſubſtance, opake, fuſible by fire, and concreting again 
when cold into a ſolid body ſuch as it was before, which is 
malleable under the hammer, and is of a bright, gloſly, 
and glittering ſubſtance where newly cut or broken. The 
| metals are fix in number: 1. gold; 2. ſilver; 3. copper; 


heavieſt, lead the ſecond in weight, then ſilver, then cop- 


mercury, or quickfilyer to the number of metals; but 


Mrs EN GER. u. , (neſſager, Fiench.] One who carries 


Did. 


4. tin; 5. iron; and, 6. lead; of which gold is the 


per, and iron is the lighteſt except tin: ſome have added 


85 | , . 1 ky pl I & # | ' . 5 * 
as it wants malleability, the criterion of metals, it is 


more pioperly ranked #n:0n2 rhe ſemi metal. Mat, Mel. 
2. Courage; ſpirit. Ta this ſenſe it is more frequently 


_wiitten metzle, 5. Upon this fignthcation the quoted am- 


biguity is founded. . . 
LI.) M:tallits uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels for fining 
me kult, that the melted metal run not out. Moa on. 
(..) Being glad to find their companions had fo much metal, 
after a long ddebatg the major part carl ied it. Clarendon, 
(3.) Both kinds of metal he prepar'd, 
Either to-giic blows or to ward; : ; 
Courage and ſtecl both of great force, | 
Prepar'd for better or tor worle.  Hudibras, 
MrTaut'esls., u. /. [pedani;.] A continuation of. a 
trope in one woid through, a ſucceſſion of ſignifications. 
5. 2 Bai ey. 
MeTa'tLlIcal.} adj. [rom metallum, Lat. metallique, Fr.] 
MrETA'LLICK. 5 
cop ſiſting of metal. | 
The ancients obſerving in that material a kind of metallical 
nature, or fuſibility, ſcem to have reſolved it to nobler uſe; an 
art now utterly loſt. 
| The lofty lines abound with endleſs ſtore 


Of min'ral weaſure, and metallick oar. Blackmore, 


MeTattlirtRrous. adj. [metallum and fero, Latin.] Pro- 


ducing metals. . Did. 
MzeTa'LLINE. adj. [from metal] 1. Impregnated with 
metal. 2. Conſiſling of metal. | 
(1.) Metalline waters have virtual cold in them; put there- 
fore wood or clay into ſmith's water, and try whether it will 
not harden. 3 : | Bacon. 
(2.) Though the quickſilver were brought to a very cloſe and 
lovely metalline cylinder, not interrupted by interſperſed bub. 
bles, yet having cauſed the air to be again drawn out of th, 
receiver, ſeveral little bubbles diſcloſed themſelves, Boyle 


Me'raLtisrT. n. , [from metal; metallifte, Fr] A worker 
in metals ; ſkilled in metals. - Ws 


Metalliſis uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels for fining me- \ 


tals, that the melted metal run not out ; it is made of quick- 
lime and ox blood. | Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes, 


Me'TaLLOGRAPHY. . . [ametallum and ypaQu.] An ac- 
count or deſcription of metals. | ick. 
MErALLORGIST. 2. /. [metallum and #pyor.] A worker 
in metals. 1555 | | 
Me Ta'lLLuURrGyY. n. /. [metallum and i#pyor.] The art of 
working metals, or ſeparating them from their ore. 


ToMeTamo'rPHOSE. wv. a. [metamorpheoſer, Fr. pdayoppio.} 


To change the form or ſhape of any thing. 
Thou, julia, thou haſt mefamorfhor'd me; 1 
Made me neglect my ſtudies, loſe my time. Saleſp. 
They became degenerate and metamorphoſed like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who, though he had the face of a man, had the heart 

of N beat. 5 ; 
The impoſſibility to conceive ſo great a prince and favourite 
ſo ſuddenly metamorphoſed into travellers, with no tram, 
was enough to make any man unbelieve his five ſenſes. 
| 77 | Wotton. 
From ſich rude principles our form began; TEE 
And earth was metamor/L0s"d into man. Dryden's Ovid. 
METAMORPHOSIS. 2. /. [metamorphoſe, Fr. prlapoppwor] 


1. Transformation; change of ſhape. 2. It is applied by 


Harvey to the changes an animal undergoes, both in its 
format ion and grow ih; and by ſeveral to the various ſhapes 
ſome inſects in particular paſs through, as the ſilk worm, 
and the like. | | | | Quincy. 

(1.) His whole oration ſtood upon a ſhort narration, what 
was the cauſer of this metamorphoſis. Haney. 


Obſcene talk is grown ſo common, that one would think we 


were fallen into an age of metamorthoſis, and that the brutes 
did not only poetically but really ſpea. Gov. Tongue. 

What! my noble colonel in metamorphoſis ! On what occa- 
fion are you transformed ? © Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Partaking of metal; containing metal; 


Weotton's Architecture. 


Davies on Ireland. 
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here ure probable machines'in-epidk poet; wbere the gods 


are no {eſs actors than the men; but the leſs credible fort, - ſuch 
as metamerphoſes, are far more rare. | Broome. 
ME'TAPHOR. . / [metaphore, Fr. uila@opa.] The ap- 
plication of a word to an uſe to which, in its original im- 
port, it cannot be put: as, he bridles his anger; he deadens 
the ſound ; the Spring awates the flowers. A metaphdr is 


a ſimile comprized in a word; the Spring putting in action 31 


the powers of vegetation, which were torpid in the Winter, 
as the powers of a ſleeping animal are excited by awaking 
him. - | 
The work of tragedy is on the paſſions, and in a dialogue; 
both of them abhor ſtrong metafhors, in which the epopcea 
delights. | Dryden's Ded. to Virgil's Aneis. 
| One died in metaphor, and one in ſong. P 
MzeTaPHoO'RICAL. 2 adj. [metaphorique, F r. from metaphor.] 
MceTAPHO'RICK: : Not literal ; not according to the pri- 
mitive meaning of the word; figurative. 
The words which were do continue ; the only difference is, 
that whereas before they had a literal, they now have a meta- 
plorital uſe. | * Hooker. 
MeTraPHRA'SE. . /, [uila@pari;.] A mere verbal tranſla- 
tion from one language into another. | c 
This tranſlation is not ſo looſe as paraphraſe, nor ſo cloſe as 
' metapbraſe. | | Dryden. 
MzTarHRa'sr. u. , [metaphraſie,. Fr. pdapparns.] A 
' literal tranſlator ; one who tranſlates word for word from 
one language into another. T8 
Mt TAPHyY'SICA 75 adj, 1. Verſed in metaphyſicks; re- 
MrrarH SICK. lating to. metaphyſicks. 2. In Shake- 
/peare it means ſupernatural or preternatural. 
(2.) Hie thee hither, | | oy 
To chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate, and metaphyſical aid, doth ſeem | 
To have crown'd thee withal. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
MeTtaPHy'SICK. ) n. , [metaphyſique, Fr. weilavorrn.] 
METAPHY'SICKS. g Ontology ; the doctrine of the ge- 
neral affections of ſubſtances LA, 
The mathematicks and the metafhyſicks, 


* 


Fall to them as you find your ſtomach ſeryes you. Shakeſp. 
Call her the metafpbyſicks of her ſex, | 
And fay ſhe tortures wits as quartans vex ; 
e | Cleaweland. 


Phyſicians. | 

If fight be cauſed by intromiſſion, or receiving in, the form 
of contrary ſpecies ſhould be received confuſedly together, 
which how-abſurd, it is, Ariſtotle ſhews in his metaphyſichs: 

| | | Peacham on Drawing. 

See phyſick beg the Stagyrite's defence : 

See metaphyſick call for aid on ſenſe ! | 
The topicks of ontology or metaphyſick, are cauſe, effect, 


ation, paſſion, identity, oppoſition, ſubject, adjunct, and fign. 


| Watts's Logick. 
Me'TaPpLASM. u. ſ. [plannzou;.] A figure in rhetorick, 
wherein words or letters are tranſpoſed contrary to their 
natural order. Did. 


MerasvA“s 18. n. ſ. [Allagdeig.] Tranſlation or removal. 
His diſeaſe was a dangerous aſthma; the cauſe a metaftaſir, 


or tranſlation of tartarous humours from his joints to his lungs. 
3 . Harvey on Conſumſ tions. 
MrrarARSATL. adj. from metatarſus.] | Belonging to the 
metatarſus. * I 1.61 TUO TU 

| The bones of the toes, and part only of the metatarſal 

bones, may be carious; in which caſe cut off only ſo much of 
the foot as is diſordered. . Sbarp's Surgery. 
MerarATRSus. n. (Hr and repore } Ihe middle of 
the foot, which is compoſed of ſive ſmall bones connected 


ro thoſe of the firſt part of the ſfolũt. Dic. 
The conjunction is called fynarthroſis, as in the joining the 
tarſus to the netatarſus. ; £2 Wiſeman”s Surg ery. 


A tranſpoſition. 


ETA THESIS. u. J. [ulla dicis.] | ST 
To meaſure; to reduce 


ToVers, v. a. [metior, Latin.] 
to meaſure. : 1 


Poe Dunciad. 


B'TEYARD. 
are taken. nnr 
A true touchſtone, a ſure mete wand, lieth before their eyes. 
1 Aſcham's Schoolma ſter. 
Ye ſhall do no unrighteouſneſs in meteyard, weight, or mea- 
ſure. a ev. xix. 35. 
To MeTEemysycno'sE. v. a. [from metempſychoſis.] To 
tranſlate from body to bady A word not received. 

The ſouls of uſurers after their death, Lucian affirms to be 
metempſychoſed, or tranſlated into the bodies of aſſes, and there 
remain certain years, for poor men to take their pennyworth out 
of their bones. Peacham on Blazoning, 


Me TEMPSYCH o's IS, N. . [wile %. The tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls from body to body. | | 
From the opinion of wag ne or tranſmigration of the 
ſouls of men into the bodies of beaſts, moſt ſuitable unto their 
human condition,' after his death Orpheus the muſician became 
a ſwan, | | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Me'Tz or. . /. [meteore, Fr. wiliwge.] Any bodies in the 
air or ſky that are of a flux and tranſitory nature. 
Look'd he or red, or pale or fad, or merrily ? 
What obſervation mad*ſ thou in this caſe, COR TV 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face ? .. Shakeſp. 
She began to caſt, with herſelf from what coaſt this blazing 
ſtar muſt riſe upon the horizon of Ireland; for there had the 
like meteor ſtrong influence before. , - Bacon's Henry VII. 
Theſe burning fits but meteors be, 


Whoſe matter in thee foon is ſpent : 
Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 


Are an unchangeable firmament. | Donne. 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſeen, 22 
And thunders rattled through a ſky ſerene. Dryden Zn« 
Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, * „ 


Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell dz. 
Till all my fires were ſpent; and then caſt downwareg 
To be trod out by Cæſar? Deyden All for Lowe. 

O poet, thou hadft been diſcreeter, r,, 
Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, n 

If thou hadſt dubb'd thy ſtar a meteor, OH 
Which did but blaze, and rove, and die. Prior. 


MzeTEoRoLo'GICAL. adj. [from meteorology.) Relating to 
the doctrine of meteorçs 52 lt BreW ihr tho 
Others are conſiderable in meteorological divinity. Broun. 
Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights be newcame 
2 or old inhabitants in heaven, or meteorological impreſ- 
ons not tranſcending the upper region, or whether to be ranked 
among celeſtial bodies. Boes Focal Foreſt. 
MzrgOROLO GIs r. n. {. [from meteorology.] A man ſkil- 
led in meteors, or ſludious of them. 
The meteorologi/ts obſerve, that amongſt the four elements 
which are the ingredients of all fublunary creatures, there is a 
notable correſpondency. ' Howes Vocal Foreft, 
MEeTEo0R0/L0GY. n. . [pilivpx and Xyw.], The doQrine 
r enen 
In animals we deny not a natural metrorblogy, or innate pre- 
ſentation of wind and weather. . Brown's Vu ar Errours, 
Meg Tz'0k0Us. adj. from meteor.] Having the nature of a 


meteor. d N | \ af "1 5 93 f 
From the oer hill 
"" cheik Het f ation, all in bright array, 
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The cherubim deſcended, on the ground | | 
Gliding meteorous, as ev'ning miſt, by td eve ei 
] A meaſurer: As; a Coal-merer, 


2 


Kis'n from a river. 
Mz'Te rn. J. from mete. 
a land-meter, ' | * 


E r 


1 
nn . 5 'Welſh, frond PIT and 


' Y, to glue, Minſhew z or 'medclyg, a phyſician, and 
| 118 drink, becauſe it is a medicinaſ drink.] Drink made 
ok hone boiled with water and fermented. 
White- handed miſtr es, one ſweet” word with thee.” 
— Honey, and milk, and ſugar, there is three. 
.— Nay then two treys; and if you grow. ſo nice, 


. Vetheglin, wort, and malinſey. Shakefp. 

a I allay the ſtrength and hardneſs of the wine, 
And wich old Bacchus new methegtin join. Dryden. 
Meru * Ks, verb imperſonal. [-e and thinks. This is im- 


agined to be a Norman corruption, the French being apt 
to confound e and J.] I think; it ſeems to me; meſeems. 
See Masgkus, which is more ſtrictly grammatical, though 
leſs in uſe. Methinks was uſed. even by thoſe who uſed 

likewiſe meſeems, 
In all ages poets have been had in ſpecial reputajon, and, 
. methinks, not without great cauſe ; for, beſides their ſweet 
inventions, and moſt witty lays, they have always uſed to 


let forth the praiſes of the good and virtuous, 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 


If he chooſe out ſore expreſſi on which does not vitiate 
the ſenſe, I ſuppoſe he may ſtretch his chain to ſuch a lati- 


_ * tude ; but by innovation of thoughts, methinks, he breaks it. 
| Dryden. 


very high idea of the nature of the ſoul, in regard to what 

. paſſes in dreams, that innumerable multitude: and variety. of 

ideas which then ariſe in her. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Methinks already I your tears ſurvey, Po e. 


METHOD. n. / net hade, French;  ps$99-.] Method, 
taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the placing of ſeveral 
things, or performing ſeveral operations in ſuch an order as 
is moſt convenient to attain ſome end. Watts. 

To ſee wherein the harm which they feel confiſteth, the ſeeds 
from which it ſprang, and the method of curing it, belongeth to 
a {kill the ſtudy whereof is full of toil, and "ths practice beſet 
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with difficulties. Hofer. 
* If you will jeſt with me know my aſpect, 
1 And faſhion your demeanour to my looks, 
1 Or I will beat this method in your ſconce. Shakeſp. 


It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the method I 
think beſt to be obſervedin ſchools. Locke on Education. 
Notwithſtanding a faculty be born with us, there are ſeve- 
ral methods for cultivating and improving it, and without which 
it will be very uncertain. * Addiſon, Spectatun. 
Me TH 0'DICAL. adj. [methodique, Fr. from met bod.] Ranged 
or proceeding in due or juſt order. 
he obſervations follow one another widhoue that methodical 
regularity requiſite in a proſe author. 
| Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 
Methodical in what 1 f. ay. Addiſon's Roſamond. 
He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of them where he 
pleaſes : to us, perhaps not without the appearance of irretriey- 
able confuſion ; but, with reſpe& to his own knowlege, into 
the moſt regular and methodical repoſitories. Rogers. 


| MeTHo'picaLlLy. adv, (from methodical. | According to 


method and order. 
To begin metbodically, I ſhould enjoin you travel ; for ab- 


ſence doth remove the cauſe, removing the object. 
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| clearly delivered in this treatiſe. Dryden Du Freſnay. 


_— in order. 
Reſoly'd his unripe vengeance to defer, 
The royal ſpy retir d again, unſeen, - | 
To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen, * 
And methodize revenge. "5 Boccace. 
The man who does not know how to methodi 74 155 thoughts, 
has always a barren ſuperfluity of words; the fruit is loſt amidſt 
the exuberance of leaves. Spectator. 
One who er with him any ahnten whi 


* 
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There is another circumſtance, which, metbinks, gives us a 


Addi ſon, Meckater. 


Suckling. ' 
All the rules of painting are methodica//y, conciſely, and 


To M THODIZE. v. a. [from mei bo. 4 To regulate ; bj to 


he has 
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i in his of a will find his own: refleions 
 metbodized' qu in che aun of a good critick. | 
Thoſe rules of old $kover'd, nat devis d F 

Are nature ſtill, but nature methodis'd. 1. 


' My'rnopisrt. . [from method.] 1. A en prac- 


tiſes by theory. 2. One of a new kind of puritans lately 
_ ariſen, ſo called from their proſe on to live by rules and 

in conſtant method. 

(.) Our warieſt phyſicians, not = chemiſts but method- 
, give it nnen, in ſeveral conſtitutions and diſtempers. 
Boyle. 

MerTno'vucar, the preterite of methinks. See MeETHINKs 

and Mes REMS. I thought; i:appeared to me. I know 

not that any author has meſeemed, though it is more gram- 

matical, and deduced analogically from meſeems. 

__  Wethought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 

And you fat ſmiling at his cruel prey. 
Since I ps 
By pray'r th' offended deity t aſe ; 

Kneel'd, and before him humbl* d all my heart. 

Metlouę kt, I ſaw him placable, and mild, 

Bendins his ear: perſuaſion in me grew | 

That I was heard with favour ; peace return'd 
Home to my breaſt; and to my memory 
His promiſe, That thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe our foe.” 
In theſe 5 
I found not what, zethcught, I wanted ſtill. Milton. 

Methought I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 
Which I muſt needs o'erpaſs, but knew not how. Dryden, 


MzToxy'MICaL. adj. [from metonyn y.] Put by metonymy 
for en elſe. f 
MeroxwMIcALLY. adv. [from metonymical.] By metony- 
my ; not literally. | 
The diſpoſition of the coloured body, as that modifies the 
light, may be called by the name of a colour metonymically, or 
rem AP that is, in regard of its turning the light that re- 


bounds from it, or paſſes through it, into this or that particular 
colour. Boyle on Colours. 


METO'NYMY. 2. / [metonymie, Fr. wilwwpic.] A rhetori- 
cal figure, by which one word is put for another, as the 
2 for the materiate; he died by ſteel, that is, by a 
word. 

They differ only as cauſe and effect, which by a metonymy 
uſual in all forts of authors, are frequently put one for another. 
Tillotſon, 

MeToro'scoev. n. / [metopoſcopie, French; wirwmo and 

oxenrw.] The ſtudy of phyſiognomy; the art of know- 

ing the characters of men by the countenance. | 


ME'TRE.. n. / [metrum, Latin; ywirpo».]. Speech confined 
to a certain number and harmonick diſpoſition of e, 
verſe; meaſure; numbers. 

For the metre fake, ſome words be driven awry which. re- 
que a ſtraighter placing in plain proſe. . 
Aſcham's Scholmafter _ 
Abuſe the city's beſt good men in metre, * 
To laugh at lords, : Pe 

Me'TzICAL. adj, [metricus, Latin; metrique, French.) 1 
Pertaining to metre or numbers. 2. Conſiſting of verſes: 


as, metrical precepts. _ | 
ME TRO'POLIS. We: Ts [metPopolis, Lain ; 3 metropole, Fr. 
pTnp and wN. The mother city 3 ; the chief city of any 


country or diſtrict. - 
His eyes Movers whine 
The goodly proſpect of ſome foreign land, | 
Firſt ſeen: or ſome xenown;d metro olis, F 4 o_ 
With gliſteri ing ſpires and pinnacles adorn d. 
Reduc d in careful watch, 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


4 4 
14 QT 
ſilton. 


Round their metropolis. Milton's pants Fo TR 
We ſtopped at Pavia, that was once the metropolis of a king- 
cone, but at 1 a poor ton. hr ane? PEN ; Abe on Italy. 
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MrrROOLITAV. n. [metropolitanus, Latin. ] A biſhop Pair Hermia, queſtion your deſire : a 
of the mother church; 'an archbiſhop. er gag | Know of your youth, examine well your blood, | 
He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death of Dr, Whether if you L 106% to your father s choice, 
Bancroft, that metropolitan, who underſtood the church excel- You can endure the livery of a e TE > 
lently, and countenanced men of the greateſt parts 8 * 45 to wa in _ e = d _ 
— 95 4 Clarendon, To live a barren fiſte It 
MEeTRoPO'LITAN. adj. Belonging to a metropolis. | Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitleſs moon. Shakeſp, 
Their patriarch, of a covetous defire to enrich himſelf, had More pity that the eagle ebe meu Shak | 
forborn to inſtitute metropolitan biſhops. Raleigh, While kites and 1 7517 N berty. N, eſpeare. 
METHSPORS PICKS 3: ad. | [from metrop olis.] Chief or Cloſe mew'd in their dans, for fear of air. Dryden, Fuv. 


principal of cities, 


He feating the power of the Chriſtians was gone as far as eee * ee 


total ignorance of it, unleſs you will all his life nen him up 


Gratia, the metrofolitical city of Stiria. Halles. in a cloſer. and let hi : . 
N. 8 | | : never let him go into company. Locke. 
ME"T'TLE. u. 7 [corrupted from metal, but commonly (2.) I ſhould diſcourſe of banks, . treat of their 
written fo when the metaphorical ſenſe is uſed.] 1. Spitit; ayries, mewings, cuſting, and renovation of their feathers. 
ſpritelineſs; courage. 2. Subſtance : this at leaſt ſhould | : ne CF Ti ... Walton. 
be metal. | . FEL The ſun hath me w his beams from off his lamp, 
(1.) What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ? 12 9% TOY RN And majeſty defac'd the royal ſtamp. | * Cleaveland. 
He was 2 mettle when. he went to ſchool. | Shakeſpeare. Nine times the moon ha mew'd her horns, atlength 
I had rather go with fir prieſt than fir knight: I care not who With travel weary, unfupply'd with ftrength, | 
knows ſo much of my mettle. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, And with the burden of her womb oppreſt, | 5 
Upon this heavineſs of the king's forces, interpreted to be Sabean fields afford her needful reſt. | Dryden. 


fear and want of mettle, divers reſorted. to the ſeditious. (3.) Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 
| Hayward's Edw. VI. Ihe cat will met, the dog will have his day. Shakeſp. 
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He had given ſo frequent teſtimony of ſignal courage in They are not improveable beyond their own genius: a dog 

ſeveral actions, that his mett /e was never ſuſpekted. Clarendon, will never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark. oy Gr ew. 

Tis more to guide than ſpur the muſe's ſteed, To Mx WL. v. n. [ miauler, French. ] To ſquall as a child. 

Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed ; , | 5 - The infant $ | 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, - | Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arm.  Shakeſps 
8 0 N _— 7 75 2 N courſe. Pofe. Meze/xeON. n. , A ſpecies of ſpurge lawrel.—Mezereon 
! who - ſame e, ; - : 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, n gardens, and - the Alp - and Pyrencan 
Engenders the black toad, and. adder blue. Shakeſp. ee ** NN r ſhrub is acrid and p W 1 | 

Me'TtLED. adj. [from mettle.] Spritely; coura ; +; ANGINPIMES THE. MAUty nee, , 34: 8 

full of 3 70 N | 1, Seel wh tage: ME'ZZOTINTO.. n. f. IItalian.] A kind of graving, fo 


Such a light and metall dance named as neatly reſembling paint, the word importing half- 
Ben. Jobnſon. painted : It is done by beating the whole into aſperity with 


Saw you never. ing t! into: 
a hammer, and then rubbing it down with a ſtone to the 


Nor would you find it eaſy to compoſe 


The metiled ſteeds, when from their noſtrils flows . reſemblance intended. 
The ſcotching fire that im their entrails glows. Addiſon. ' ME vr. : ad. Mingled. . Obſolete. 
M:'TTLESOME. adj. [from mettle.] Spritely ; lively; gay; The falt Medway, that trickling ſtreams 
briſk ; airy ; Hery ; courageous. | Addon the dales of Kent, 
Their force differs from true ſpirit, as much as a vicious from Till with the elder brother Thames 1 15; | 
a mettleſome horſe. Tatler. , His brackiſh waves be meynt. Sperſer's Paſtoral. 


- Me'rTTLESOMELY. adv. [from mettleſome.] With ſpriteli- Mr\asM, n. {. {from H, inquino, to infect.] Such par- 

nels. g | | ticles or atoms as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diftempered, 

Mew. n. /. [mue, French,] 1. A cage; an incloſure ; a | putrefying, or poiſonous bodies, and to affect people at a 
place where any thing is conhned, 2. [Mxp, Saxon.] A diftance. . | + 


ſea - fowl. -  , The plague is a malignant fever, cauſed through peſtilential 
(1.) Forth-coming from her dark ſome mew, 5 miaſms inſinuating into the humoral and conſiſtent parts of the 
Where ſhe all day did hide her heated hew. _ | Spenſer. body. my | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
There then ſhe does transform to monſtrous hues, M1ce, the plural of mouſe. 5 
And horribly miſ-ſhapes with ugly fights, - Mice that mar the land. 1 Sam. vi. 5. 


MichaELMAss. , . [Michael and maſs] The feaſt of 


Captiv d eternally in iron mews, | | 
the archangel Michael, celebrated on the twenty-ninth! of 


And darkſome dens, where Titan his face never- thews. 


: + ; | Spenſer. September. — ene — — 
Her lofty hand would of itſelf refuſe | They compounded to furniſh ten oxen after MichaetImaſs for 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread; thirty pounds price. INE Carew. 
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and | Es | 1 nmer. 
- Mea | Ez, Carew. Marry this is miching malicho; it means miſchief. Shaleſp. 
The veſſel Ricks, and ſhews her open d ſide, - ß, Mi'cutr.-n. from miche,] A lazy loiterer, who ſkulks = 
4 And on her ſhatter d maſt the me in triumph ride. Dryden. about in 9 and by-places, Ta keeps out of fight ; = 
„Mew. w, a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhut up; tw _ hedge-creeper. Mich or mick is (till retained in the cant 
confine z to impriſon; to incloſe. 2. To ſhed the feathers. language for an indolent, lazy fellow. It is uſed in the 
It is, I believe, uſed in this ſenſe; becauſe birds are, by weſtern counties for a truant boy. | 5 Pe 
cloſe confinement, brought to ſhed their feathers. 3., ow tenderly her tender hands between 7 
[Miauler, French.] To cty as a cat. F OO ſhe did the cher bind. Sidney. 
(1. He in dark corners mew'd, - | a Shall the bleſſed ſon of heav'n prove a micher, and eat black 
Mutter'd of matters as their books them ſhew'd. Hubberd, perries? a queſtion not to be aſłed. Shall the fon of England 
Why ſhould your fears, which, as they fay, attend prove a thief, and take purſes ? a queſtion to be aſked. 1 
The ſteps of wrong, then move you to mew up ß „ Shaleſp. Hemy IV. 
Your tender kinſman. Shakeſp. King Jon. 44 P 2 | 


And in broad fields preſery'd her maidenhead. & Fairfax. To MICHE: v. n. To be ſecret or covered ; to lie hid. 


* 


5 M 1 D 
Mic LN, adj. ,[micel,:Saxon. 
In Scotland it is pronounced muckle, - 
This reade is riſe that oftentimne 
Great cumbers fall unfoft : © +. 
In humble dales is. footing faſt, - 
The trode is not fo tickle, . 
And though one fall through heed! 
Vet is his miſs not mick/e. 
Many a little makes a mich le. 
If I to-day die with Frenchmens rage, 
To morrow I ſhall die with mickle age. » Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
O, mick/ceis the pow'rful grace, that lies 
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eſs haſte, 2+ 
\ 'Spenſer"s Paſlorals, 


In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. Shakeſp. 
All this tract that fronts the falling fun, a 
A noble peer, of mackle truſt and power, 
Has in his charge. | | Wilton. 


 Micxoco'sm, . J (Alg and xsgw®-.]. The little world. 
Man is fo called as being imagined, by ſome fanciful philo- 
ſophers, to have in, him ſomething analogous to the four 
elements. | Fog 
You {ee this in the map of my microcoſm, 
She to whom this world mult itſelf refer, 
As ſuburbs, or the microcoſm of her; 


- 


She, ſhe is dead; ſhe's dead, when thou know'ſt this, 


Philoſophers ſay, that man is a microcoſm, or little world, 
reſembling in miniature every part of the great; and the body 
natural may be compared to the body politic. St. 
MicROGRAPH . u. . [ 44xp55 and ypaPw.] The deſcrip- 
tion of the parts of ſuch very ſmall objects as are diſcern- 
ible only with a microſ cope. | | 
The honey-bag is the ſtomach, which they always fill to 
ſatisfy and to ſpare, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
ay kept againit winter: a curious deſcription and figure of 
the ſting ſee in Mr. Hook's micrograjhy, 

MICROSCOPE. . / Hias. and cn; microſcope, 
French.] . An optick inftrument, contrived various ways 
to give to the eye a large appearance of many objects 
which could not otherwiſe be ſeen. X 

If the eye were ſo acute as to rival the fineſt microſcopes, and 
to diſcern the ſmalleſt hair upon the leg of a gnat, it would be 
'a. curſe, and not a bleſſing, to us; it would make all things 

appear rugged and deformed ; the moſt finely polithed cryſtal 
would be uneven and rough ; the fi 
affright us ; the ſmootheſt ſkin wou 

. ged ſcales and briſtly hairs. 

The critick eye, that microſcope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. 

Mi1cro'METER. 2. / [uizp®- and At; micrometre, 


o 


fa be beſet all over with rag- 
Bentley. 


| MicrosCo'rpiCaAL. g adj. [irom microſcope.] 1. Made by 
Microsco'elcCk. a microſcope.” 2. Aſſiſted by a 
microſcope. 3. Reſembling a microſcope. | | 
(1.) Make microſcofical obſervations of the figure and bulk 
of the conſtituent parts of all. fluids. Arbuthnot and Pofe. 
(2.) Evading even the microſcopic eye ! 6 
Full nature {warms with life. Thomſon's Summer, 
(3.) Why has not man a microſcopick we? :. | 
For this plain reaſon, Man is not a fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks given, - 
I' inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n ? Pope. 
M1p. adj. [contracted from middle, or derived from mid, 
Dutch.] 1. Middle; equally between two extremes. 2. 
It is much uſed in compoſitioonm. 
(1.) No more the mounting larks, while Daph 
Shall, lifting in ui air, ſuſpend their wings. 
Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 
Unweary'd, through th' num' rous hoſt he paſt. 


| | Rowe. 
M1Dp-CouRSE. u. /. [mid and courſe.] Middle of the way. 


ne ſings, 


reo 


Camden Remains. 


Shak. Coriolanus. 


Thou know'ſt how lame a creeple this world is. Donne. 
As in this our mzcroco/m, the heart | 
Heat, fpirit, motions gives to every part: 

So Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe 
All her own virtues through the univerſe. | Denham. 


Grew)s Muſeum. 


ht of our own ſelves would- 


Dunciad. 


French. ] An inſtrument contrived to meaſure ſmall ſpaces. 
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„% Wh, inthe Faſtt (nn, 
Darkneſs ere day's mid-courſc.? and morning light, 
4 528 orien; in you weſtern cloud, that draws __ 
Di er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 


Mip-Dav. adj. [mid and day.] Meridional, being at noon, 
Who ſhoots at the mid-day fan, though he be fure he ſhall 
never hit the mark, yet as ſure he is he ſhall ſhoot higher than 
he who aims but at a buſh, _ WNT Sidney. 
His ſparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, NN 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than u i fun fierce bent againſt their faces. 
Did he not lead you through the mid-day fun, 
And clouds of duſt ? Did not hrs temples glow 
In the fame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats ? 
Mrpy-pay. . Noon, meridian. 

Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man's firm ſtay, 

Or early or late twilights to d- day. 
Mioptsr. ſuperl. of mid, middeſt, midſt. 
Yet the ſtout fairy mongſt the e crowd, 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. Spenſer, 

MiD DE. adj. [unddle, Saxon.] 1. Equally diſtant from 
the two extremes. 2. Intermediate; intervening. 3. 
Middle finger; the long finger. 

(r.) The loweſt virtues draw praiſe from the common peo- 
ple; the middle virtues. work in them aſtoniſhment; but of 
the higheſt virtues they. have no ſenſe. . Bacon's Eſſays. 

A middle ſtation of life, within reach of thoſe conveniencies 

which the lower orders of mankind muſt neceſſarily want, and 
yet without embarraſſment of greatneſs. Rogers. 

To deliver all his fleet to the Romans, except ten midale- 

_ ſized brigantines. | Arbuthnot on Coins, 

I like people of middle underſtanding and middle rank. Swift. 

(s 2.) Will, ſeeking good, finds many middle ends. Davies. 

3.) You firſt introduce the middle finger of the —— 
| N ? Harp. 
Mi'bpr. u. . 1. Part equally diſtant from two extre- 
mities ; the part remote from the verge. . 2. The time 
that paſſes, or events that happen, between the beginning 


Shakeſp. 


Addiſ on. 


Donne, 


and end. 
(1.) There come people down by the middle of the land. 
| Judges. 
With roof fo low that under it | 
They never ſtand, but lie or ſit; 
And yet fo foul, that whoſo's in, 
 Hudibras. 


Is to the middle leg in priſon. 
 (2.) The cauſes and deſigns of an action are the be N 
the effects of theſe cauſes, and the difficulties met with in the 
execution of theſe deſigns, are the middle ; and the unravelling 
and reſolution of theſe difficulties are the end. Dryden. 
MiDpLEt-aGED. adj, [middle and age.] Placed about the 
middle of life. "a1 $4454 T: | 
A middle-aged man, that was half grey, half bro! 
a fancy to marry two wives, IL 'EHrange. 
The middle-aged ſupport faſting the beſt, becauſe of the oily 
parts abounding in the blood. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
I found you a very young man, and left you a midadle-ag e 
you knew me a middle-aged man, and now I am an old 
DDLEMOST. adi. [from middle.) Being in the middle. 
have not ſome beaſts more than four feet, ſuppoſe fix, 


rown, took 


One: 
ONE. 


MI“ 


and t 10 jdlalemoſi ſhorter than the reſt. Mere. 
The outmoſt fringe vaniſhed firſt, and the midalemaſi next, 
and the innermoſt laſt. | Newton's Opticks. 


The outward ſtars, with their ſyſtems of planets, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have deſcended toward the niddlemeft ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, whither all would be moſt Rrongly attracted from all 
parts of a finite ſpace. | Bentley's Sermon. 
Mrvpriine. adj. [from middle.) 1. Of middle rank; of 
Condition equally-remote from high and low. 2. Of mo- 
derate fize ; having moderate qualities of any kind. 
(1.) A middting fort of a man, left well enough to paſs by 

his father, could never think he had enough ſo long as any 
man had more, LE I range Fables. 


- 


8 Mi- HEAVEN. 


— 
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| (a.) The bigneſs of a church ought to be no greater than that 


lungs will eaſily 


unto. which the voice of a preacher 
4 ils of Mertality. 


extend, PE 


of MN 
Crawunt's 


Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that ſometimes errs, 
to the .id44ing cr indifferent one, which makes few faults, but 


ſeldom riſes to any excellence. Dryden. 


MI DLAN PD. adj. [mid and land] 1. That which is remote 


from the coaſt. 2. In the midſt of the land; mediterra- 
nean. TE | 
(1.) The ſame name is given to the inlanders, or midland in- 
habitants of this iiland, by Cæſar. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
The wiadlund towns abounding in wealth, ſhews that her 
riches are intern and domeſtick. Hobel, Vocal Foreft. 
The various dialects of the Engliſh in the North and Weſt, 
render their expreſſions many times unintelligible to the other, 
and both ſcarce intelligible to the mid/land. . 
(2.) There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come in, 
Which twice on Biſcay's working bay had been, 
And on the midland ſea the French had aw'd. Dryden. 
MipGe. 3. / Imieze, Saxon.] A gnat. | 


the ſky. 
But the hot hell that always in him burns 
Though in mid-beaven, ſoon ended his delight. 
Mipres. n. . [mid and leg.] Middle of the leg. 
He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white ſatten, 
looſe coats to the midleg, and ſtockings of white filk. © Bacon. 
Mi'pwosT. aa. [from mid, or contracted from middlemo/t : 
this is one of the words Which have not a comparative, 
though they ſeem to have a ſuperlative degree.] The 
middle. SB | 
No van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmoft battles haſting up behind. 
Hear himſelf repine 
At fate's unequal laws ; and at the clue, 5 
Which, mercileſs in length, the m7dmoff ſiſter drew. Dryden. 
What dulneſs dropt among her ſons impreſt, | 
Like motion, from one circle to the reſt : + 
So from the idmoſt the nutation ſpreads 
Round, and more round o'er all the ſea of heads. 
Mi'pvicuT: n. . [nid and night. 
accented this laſt ſyllable.] The noon of night; the depth 
of night; twelve at night. - 
To be up after zuianigbt, and to go to bed then, is early; 
fo that to go to bed after midnight, is to go betimes. Shakeſp. 
| By night he fled, and at midnight return'd ; 
From compaſling the earth; cautious of day. Milton. 
After this time came on the midnight of the church, wherein 
the very names of the councils were forgotten, and men did 
only dream of what had paſt. — Stilling fleet. 
In all that dark midnight of popery there were ſtill ſome 
 gleams of light, ſome witneſſes that aroſe to give teſtimony to 
the truth. *  Atterbury. 
They can tell what altitude the dog-ſtar had at midnight or 
midnoon in Rome when Julius Cæſar was (lain. Watts. 
Mibxtcur. adj. Being in the middle of the night, _ 
How now, you ſecret, black and midnight hags ? 
What is't you do? | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
I hope my midnight ſtudies, to make our countries flouri 
in myſterious and beneficent arts, have not ungratefully affected 
your intellects. . $ Bacon. 
Some ſolitary cloiſter will I chuſe, 
Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, 3 
; Broke by the melancholy. midnight bell. Dryden's Sp. Fryar. 
MI DRIFF. n. . [und püpe, Saxon.] he diaphragm. 
The midriff divides the trunk of the body into two ca- 
vities ; the thorax and abdomen : it is compoſed of two 
wulcies ; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe ariſes from the 
ſternum, and the ends of the laſt ribs on each fide. The 
ſecand and inferior muſcle comes from the vertebrz of the 
loins by two: productious, of which that on the right fide 
comes tom the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebræ of the 


Dryden. 


Poe. 


loins ; that on the left fide is ſome what ſhorter ; and both 


Hale. 


Mipsr. n. /. 
n. ſ. [nid and heaven.] The middle of 


Milton. 


MipsrREAM. n. 


Hilton ſeems to have 


* 


theſe productions join and make the lower part of the 


midriff. ._ | {144.4 64 eee 
Whereat he inly rag'd, and as they talk'd, _ | 
Smote him into the mia if with a ſtone 
That beat out lite. | - WVilton's Paradiſe Loft. 


In the gullet, where it perforateth the midrif, the carngous 
fibres of that muſcular part are inflected. Ray. 


Mip-s EA. n. {. [mid and ſea.] The Mediterranean fea. 


Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid-ſea meets 


With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. Dryden. 


MilpsRHITMAN. . , [from mid, Ship, and man.] Mid- 


ſbipmen are officers aboard a thip, whoſe ſtation is ſome on 
the quarter-deck, others on the poop. Their buſineſs is 
to mind the braces, to look out, and to give about the 
word of command from the captain and other ſuperior of- 
ficers : they alſo aſſiſt on all occaſions, both in ſailing the 
ſhip, and in ſtoring and rummaging the hold. Harris. 


. Middle. 
All is well when nothing pleaſes but God, being thankful 
in the ”7dft of his afflictions. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
| Ariſe, ye ſubtle ſpirits, that can ſpy SEL 
When love is enter'd in a female's eye; 
You that can read it in the ia of doubt, 


And in the midſt of frowns can find it out. Dryden. 


MinsT. adj. [contracted from middeft, the ſuperlative of 


mil.) Midmoſt ; being in the middle. | 
On earth join all ye creatures ta extol 2 
Him firſt, Him laſt, Him maſt, and without end. Milton. 
In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the firſt act but 
what might have been faid or done in the fifth; nor any, thing 
in the miſt which might not have been placed in the beginning. 
Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
J [mid and fiream.]) Middle of the 
ſtream. 3 
The midfiream's his; I creeping by the fide, 


And ſhoulder'd off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 


Mi'psUMMER. n. /. [mid and ſummer.) The ſummer ſol- 


ſtice, reckoned to fall on June the twenty-firſt, 
However orthodox my ſentiments relating to publick affairs 
may be while I am now writing, they may become criminal 
enough to bring me into trouble befsre MidJummer.. Swift. 
At eve laſt Midſummer no ſleep I ſought. Gay's Paſt. 


Min wa v. n. % [mid and way.] The part of the way 


equally diſtant from the beginning and end. 
No midway twixt theſe extremes at all. Shakeſp.. 
He were an excellent man that were made in the midway 
between him and Benedick ; the one is too like an image, and 
ſays nothing; and the other too like my lady's eldeſt ſon, ever- 
more tattling.  Shakeſp. Much ado about nothing. 
Pity and ſhame ! that they, who to live well 
Stood id fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread. | £ "FR 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint! Milton's Par. Loft. 
The hare laid himſelf down about midway, and took a nap; 
for I can fetch up the tortoiſe when I pleaſe, L'*Eftrange.. 
How didſt thou arrive at this place of darkneſs, when fo. 


many rivers of the ocean lie in the midway. Broome. 


u MiD wav. adj. Being in the middle between two places. 


05 How fearful Te? 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low ] | | 
The crows and. choughs that wing the midway für, ; 

 Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles, Shakeſp.. 


Mi'pway. adv. In the middle of the paſſage. 


With dry eyes, and with an open look, 


She met his glance midway, Dr yden's Boccace. 


MI/DWIFE. . /. {This is derived, both by Skinner and 
| Junius , from mid or meed, A reward, and pip, Saxon. ] A- 


woman who aſſiſts women in childbirth. 
When man doth die, our body, as the womb, 


And as a midwife, death dire&ts it home. Donne. 
Without a midwife theſe their throws ſuſtain, '$ 
Sandys. 


And bowing, bring their iſſue forth with pain, 
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There faw I how the ſeeret felon wrought, 


And treaſon lab'ring in the traitor's thought, | 
And nudwife time the'ripen'd plot to murder brought. _ 
| PS, | Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
I had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers between 
them, as if I had all the ſkill of a midwife, Locke. 
But no man, ſure ! eer left his houſe 
And ſaddl'd ball with thoughts fo wild, 
To bring a midwyj/e to his ſpouſe, 
Before he knew ſhe was with child. a Prior. 
MiD wir ERV. n. [from midwife.] 1. Aſſiſtance given 
at childbirth, 2. Trade of a midwife. 3. Act of pro- 
duction; help to production; co-operation in produc- 
tion. . : ö 
(3.) So haſty fruits, and too ambitious flow'rs, 
Scorning the of rip'ning ſhow'rs, . 
In ſpight of froſts, ſpring from th' unwilling earth. Stefney. 
There was never any thing propounded for publick good, 
that did not meet with oppoſition ; ariſing from the humour of 
Fuch as would have nothing brought into the world but by their 
own midwiſry. | Child's Diſcourſe on Trade. 
Mri'opwinTEer. n. , [mid and winter.] The winter ſol- 
ſtice ; December the twenty-firtt. þ 
Begin when the ſlow waggoner deſcends, 
| Nor ceaſe your ſowing till Midwinter ends. Dryden. 
Mrz N. n. ,. (nine, French.) Air; look; manner. 
In her alone that owns this book is ſeen 


Clorinda's ſpirit, and her lofty nen. Wuller. 


What can have more the figure and ien of a ruin than craggs, 


rocks, and cliffs? Burnet”s Theory of the Earth. 
One, in whom an outward ien appear'd, 
And turn ſuperior to the vulgar herd. 
What winning graces, what majeſtick mien, 
She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen. 
Mrcnr, the preterite of may. _ 
Matters of ſuch conſequence ſhould be in plain words, as 
little, liable as ght be to doubt. 


Misr. u. /. [mig hr, Saxon.] 

— What fo ſtrong, 
But wanting reſt, will alſo want of might. 
Quoth ſhe, great grief will not be told, 
And can more eafily be thought than faid ; 

Right fo, quoth he, put he that never would, 
Could never; will to might gives greateſt aid. Spenſer, 
An oath of mickle ngbt. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and might 
I bere fail, where virtue fails. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
MicnrT and main. Utmoſt force; higheſt degree of ſtrength. 
With might and main they chac'd the murd'rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. 
This privilege the clergy in England formerly contended for 
with all wght and main. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Mi'cnrTiLy. adv. [from mighty.) 1. With great power; 
powerfully ; efficaciouſly ; - forcibly. 
vigorouſly ;-violently. 3. In a great degree; very much. 
This is 
guage. © . 
(I.) With whom ordinary means will prevail, ſurely the 
power of the word of God, even without the help of interpre- 
ters, in God's church worketh mightily, not unto their confir- 
mation alone which are converted, but alſo to their converſion 
which are not. a FEE, Hooker. 
(.) Do as adverſaries do in law, ftrive mightily, but eat and 
drink as friends. . 
(.) Therein thou wrong'ſt thy children mightily. Shakeſp. 
There's ne'er a one of you but truſts a knave, _ 
That mightily deceives ou.  Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 
An aſs and an ape conferring grievances : the aſs complain- 
ed migllily for want of horns, and the ape for want of a tail. 
1 | L'Eftrange”s Fables. 
Theſe happening nearer. home made ſo laſting impreſſions up- 
on their minds, that the tradition of the old deluge was gt! 
obſcured, and the circumſtances of it interwoven and * | HO 
eld with thoſe of theſe later deluges, Woodward, 


Prior. 


Pate. 


Power; ſtrength ; force. 


Stenſer, 


Locke. © 


Dryden, 


2, Vehemently ; . 


a ſenſe ſcarcely to be admitted but in low lan- 


Shakeſp. - 


* * | | 
9 . « 


| GW 
mightily pleaſed with a flory applicable to this piece of 


Speflator, 
greatneſs ; 


I was 
philoſophy. 
Mi'cuTineEss. 


height of a 424 | 19 55 
; hink you ſee them great, 
And follow'd with gen'ral throng and ſweat _ 
Of thouſand friends; then in a moment ſee, 4s 
How ſoon this mightineſs meets miſery. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Will't pleaſe your migþtineſs to waſh your hands ? 
| | Shakeſf care, 
Mrcnrty. at. [from might.) 1. Strong; valiant. 2. 
Powerful; having great command. 3. Powerful by inflnence. 
4. Great in number. 5. Strong in corporeal or intellec- 
tual power. 6. Impetuous ; violent. 7. Vaſt; enor- 
mous ; bulky. 8. Excellent; of ſupcriqur eminence, . 
Forcible ; efficacious. 10. Expreliing or implying power. 
11. Important; momentous. 12. It is often uſed to ex- 
preſs power, bulk, or extent, in a ſenſe of terrour or cen- 
ſure. ; 
(1.) The ſhield of the mighty is viſely caſt away. 
He is wiſe in heart, and mighty in ſtrength. | 
— - Amazement ſeiz d 
The rebel thrones, but greater rage to ſee 
Thus foil'd their mig btreft. | 
(2.) Nimrod began to be a 9:1ghty one in the earth. 
The Creator, calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them ſev'ral charge. 
(3.) Jove left the bliſsful realms above, 
Such 1s the pow'r of mighty love. 
(4.) He from him will raiſe 
A mighty nation. . 
— The dire event 
Hath loſt us heav'n, and all this mi hoſt. 
In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. | 
5.) Woe to them that are ighty to drink wine. 
Thou fall' where many mg/htier have been lain. Breone. 
(6.) A ruſhing like the ruſhing of mighty waters. '- Iſaiah. 
Intreat the Lord, for it is enough, that there be no more 
mighty thunderings and hail. Exodus, 
(7.) They fank as lead in the mighty waters. Fxodus. 
Giants of mighty bone and bold empriſe. Milton. 
(8.) Lydiate excell'd the mighty Scaliger and Selden. 
| Eachard. 
The mighty maſter ſimil d. | Dryden. 
(9.) Great is truth, and mighty above all things. Eſaras. 
(10.) If the mighty works which have been done in thee had 
been done in Sodom, it would have remained. Matthew. 
(11.) Ill ſing of heroes and of kings, 
In mighty numbers mighty things. Conley, 
(12.) There aroſe a mighty famine in the land. Lule. 
The enemies of religion are but braſs and iron, their miſ- 
chiefs mighty, but their materials mean. | 
Mi'cuTy. adv. Ina great degree. Not to be uſed but in 
very low language. | e 
Lord of his new hypotheſis he reigns: 
He reigns; How long? Till ſome uſurper riſe, 
And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wile ; _ 
Studies new lines. „ 
Mie RATIO N. n. . [migratio, migro, Latin.] 1. Act of 
changing reſidence; removal from one habitation to auo- 
ther. 2. Change of place; removal. 5 
(1.) Ariſtotle diſtinguiſheth their times of generation, lati- 
tancy, and migration, ſanity, and venation. - | 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
 (2.) Although ſuch alterations, tranſitions, migrations of 
the centre of gravity, and elevations of new iſlands, had at- 
tually happened, yet theſe ſhells could never have been repoſed 
thereby in the manner we find them. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 
Milcn. adj, [from milk.) Giving milk. 1 
f — Herne doth, at ſtill of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with ra horns; 
ces the cattle, ; 
©... Shakeſp 


And then he blaſts the tree, and 
When ſhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 4 


N. 
1 


, [from mighty] Power ; 


Samuel. 


Job. 
2 
Cen. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 

| Miller. 


IViltn, 
Iſaiah, 


And makes milch kine yield blood. 


Delauy. 


. 
In mineing with his ſword her huſband's limbs, 
The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of heav'n. 
The beſt mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, to make 
| them more milch, fatten, or keep them from murrain, may be 
chalk and nitre. | | Bacon Natural Hiho y. 
Not above fifty-one have been ſtarved, excepting infants. at 
| nurſe, cauſed rather by careleſſneſs and infirmity of the mie 
women. © 5 Srants Bills of Mortality. 
With the turneps they feed ſheep, milch-cows, or fatting 
cattle. 1% _ Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
MILD. adj. [mild, Saxon] 1. Kind; tender; good; in- 
qulgent; merciful ; compaſſionate; clement ; ſoft; not 
ſevere; not cruel. 2. Soft; gentle; not violent. 3. 
Not acrid ; not corroſive ; not acrimonious ; demulcent ; 


Shak. 


aſſuaſive; mollifying; lenitive, 4. Not ſharp ; mellow; 


ſweet; having no mixture of acidity. 

1.) The execution of juſtice is committed to his judges, 
which is the ſeverer part; but the ui, part, which is mercy, 
is wholly left in the king. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

If that ud and gentle god thou be, | 
Who doſt mankind below with pity ſee. , *.-., Dryden. 
It teaches us to adore him as a mu/d and merciful] being, of 


infinite love to his creatures. Koger's's Sermons. 
(2.) The roſy morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon. Waller, 


Nothing reſcrv'd or ſullen was to ſee, 
But ſweet regards, and pleaſing ſanctity 
N was his accent, and his action free. 
 Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
Moore bright than noon, yet freſh as early day. 
The folding gates diffus'd a filver light, | 
And with a milder gleam refreſh'd the ſight. Addiſon. 
(3.) Their qualities are changed by rendering them acrimo- 
nious or mild. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(4.) The Iriſh were tranſplanted from the woods and moun- 
tains into the plains, that, like fruit trees, they might grow 
the milder, and bear the better and ſweeter fruit. Davies. 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, ö 
Nor knowing which was mild or ſtale. Prior. 


Mirow. u. / [mildeape, Saxon.] Mildew is a diſeaſe 
in plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture which falls on them, 
and continuing, for want of the ſun's heat, to draw it up, 
by its actimony corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the plant: or, 
mildew is rather a concrete ſubſtance, which exſudes 
through the pores of the leaves. What the gardeners 
commonly call mildew is an inſect, found in great plenty, 


Dryden. 


preying upon this exſudation. Others ſay, that mz/dexw is 


a thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in the Spring and Sum- 
mer from the plants, bloſſoms, and even the earth itſelf, 
in cloſe, ſtill weather, where there is neither ſun nor wind. 
Miller thinks the true cauſe of the mi/deww appearing moſt 
upon plants which are expoſed to the Eaſt, is a dry tem- 
perature in the air when the wind blows from that point, 
which ſtops the pores of the plants, and prevents their 


perſpiration ; whereby the juices of the plants are con- 


creted upon the ſurface of their leaves, which being of a 
ſweetiſh nature, inſects are inticed thereto. | 
| Down fell the mi/dew of his ſurgared words. Fairfax, 


The mildew cometh by cloſeneſs of air; and therefore in 


hills, or cham aign grounds, it ſeldom cometh. Bacon. 
Soon blaſting ide“ black*ned all the grain. Dryden. 
To MiLDtw. v. 4. To taint with mildew: | 
Here is your huſband, like a mildew'd ear, POW > 593% 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creatures 0 


the earth, Shbaleſp. King Lear. 
Morals ſnatch from Plutarch's tatter'd page, 2 HP 1 
A mildew'd Bacon, or Stagyra's ſage. Gays Trivia. 


Mo v. adv. {from mild.) 1. Tenderly ; not ſeverely. 
2. Gently; not violentliy. 
EA + | 1 , -*1 4 2 k We n 
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Pope. 


charges of their m#lice, | 
Mi“LIT ANT. adj. [militans, Latin; militante, Fr.] 1. 


Hill. M LI TAR. 
Mi“LITARV. 
the life of a ſoldier; ſoldierly. 2. Suiting a ſoldier; per- 


continued ſtill in that military courſe of life. 


e 
(3+). a Prince, too mildly reigning, 
Ceaſe thy ſorrow and complaining. | 


| 2.) The air once heated maketh the flame burn more mildly, 
and ſo helpeth the continuance. | Bacen'ſ Nat. Hift. . 


Mi'Lpwess. u. / ſtrom d.] 1. Gentleneſs ; tender- 


neſs ; mercy ; clemency. 2. Contrariety to acrimony... 
(1.) This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours; | 
You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 1 
Than prais'd for harmful -uldneſe. Sbakeſp. King Lear, 
The ſame majeſtic -ni/dneſs held its place; 


Nor loſt the monarch in his dying face. Dryden. 
I faw with what a brow you brav'd your fate; A 
Yet with what mildneſi bore your father's hate. Dryden. 
His probity and'm7/dneſs ſhows $527 „ 
His care of friends and ſcorn of foes. Addi ſon. 


Mite. n. , [mille paſſus, Lat.] The uſual meaſure of 


roads in England, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty 
yards, or five thouſand two hundred and eighty feet. 
We muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Sbaleſp. 
Within this three ue may you ſee it coming, 
A moving grove. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
When the enemy appeared, the foot and: artillery were four 


miles behind. | Clarendon, _ 
Millions of miles, fo rapid is their race, 
To cheer the earth they in few, moments paſs. . Blackmore. 


Mi“LESTO NE. n. /. [mile and flone.] Stone ſet to mark 


MIO IL. n /. [millefolium, Latin.] A plant, the ſame 


with yarrow. | 
Milfailand honey- ſuckles pound, 
With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the. ground. 


2 Dryden. 


MIVA V. adj. [milium, Latin, millet; miliaire, Fr.] 


Small; reſembling a millet ſeed. . | | 
The ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed of ſmall ſcales, between which 
the excretory ducts of the miliary glands open. Cheyne.. 


Mi'Liary fever. A fever that produces ſmall eruptions. 
 MILICE. n. J [French.] Standing force. A word inno- 


vated by Temple, but unwortby of reception. | 
The two and twentieth of the prince's age is the time aſ- 
ſigned by their conſtitutions for his entering upon the publick 
| Temple. 


Fighting; proſecuting the buſineſs of a ſoldier. 2. En- 
gaged in warfare with hell and the world. A term applied: 
to the church of Chriſt on earth, as oppoſed to the church 


' triumphant. 


(1.) Againſt foul fiends they aid us militant ;_ 
They for us fight ; they watch and duly ward, | 
And their bright ſquadrons round about us plant. Spenſer. 
(2.) Then are the publick duties of religion beſt ordered, 


when the militant church doth reſemble, by ſenſible means, that 


hidden dignity and glory wherewith the church, triumphant in 
heaven is beautifiedd. 

The ſtate of a Chriſtian in this world is frequently compared 
to a warfare: and this alluſion has appeared ſo juſt, that the 


character of nilitant has obtained as the common diſtinction of 


that part of Chriſt's church ſojourning. here in this world from 
that part of the family at reſt. We - Rogers. 
; adj. [¶nilitaris, Latin; militaire, Fr. Militar 

is uow wholly out of uſe.] 1. Engaged in 


taining to a ſoldier; warlike. 3. Effected by ſoldiers. 
(1.) He will maintain his argument as well as any military 
man in the world, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
(2.) In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, being 
ſoldiers, had been converted unto Chriſt, and notwithſtanding 
Hooker. - 
Although he were a prince in militar virtue approved, yet 
his cruelties, weighed down his virtues. Bacon Henry VII. 
1 Numbers number less 
The city gates out- pour d, light- armed troops 


In coats of mail and military pride. Milton's Par, Regain, 


. * 


Hotter. 
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Tue wreaths his grandfire knew to reap 
Byactive toil, and military. ſweat, | 
Pining incline their ſiekly "Seo eee BIEG"- 
7 e was with general applauſe, and great cries of joy, 
in a kind of nu tar election or recognition, ſaluted king. Bacon. 


MILFTIA. n. . [Latin.] The trainbands; the ſtanding . 


force of a nation. : 
Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, except his militia 
be good and valiant foldiers. 3 Bacon Eſſays. 
he mi/itia was fo ſettled by law, that a ſudden army could 
be drawa together. Clarendon. 
| Unnumbered ſpirits round thee fly, | 
The light militia of the lower ſky. Pofe's Rape of the Lock, 
MILK. N. fi [meelc, Saxon 3 melck, Dutch.] 3 The li- 
quor wich which animals feed their young from the breaſt. 
2. Emulſion made by contuſion of feeds. 
(1.) — Come to my. woman's breaſts, 
And take my milk for gall. 
I fear thy nature, 
It is too full o' th! 4 of human kindneſs 
To catch the neareſt way. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Milk is the occaſion of tumours of divers kinds. Wiſeman. 
Illuſtrious robes of ſatin and of ſilk, | 
And wanton lawns more ſoft and white than milk. 


| | . Beaumont”s Pſyche. 
When milk is dry'd with heat, | 
In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. | Dryden. 
I concluded, if the gout continued, to confine myſelf wholly 
to the ilk diet. a Toemple's Miſcel. 
Broths and mi/k-meats are windy to ſtomachs troubled with 
acid ferments. | . Floyer on the Humours. 
(2.) Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not muſty, joined with 
almonds in almond mitt, or. made into a 91k of themſelves, 
like unto almond mil, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 
To MI Lk. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To draw milk from 
the breaſt by the hand. 2. To ſuck. 
(.) Capacious chargers all around were laid | 
Full pails, and veſſels of the m:/king trade. Pope's Odyſſey. 
WE 9 J have given ſuck, and know 
How tender tis to love the babe that mi, me. Shakeſp. 
Mi't.xzxN. adj. [from milk.) Conſiſting of milk. 
The remedies are to be propoſed from a conſtant courſe of 
the mlken diet, continued at leaſt a year. Temple. 
Mr'ixe x. n. from milk.} One that milks animals. 
His kine.with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, | | 
And lowing for the pail invite the mi/ker's hand, Dryden. 
Mix IN ESS. #. , [from milky.] Softneſs like that of milk; 
approach to the nature of milk. | | 
Would I could ſhare thy balmy, even temper, 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


And milkineſs of blood. | Dryden Cleomenes. 
The ſaltneſs and oylineſs of the blood abſorbing the acid of 
the chyle, it loſes its miltineſs. '  Fhloyer on the Humours. 


Mr'uxLivertD. adj. (milk and liver.] Cowardly ; ti- 


morous; faint-hearted. | 
«AK — Milklivered man ! 5 
That bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs. Shakeſp. 
Mr'uxmain. u. /. [milk and maid.) Woman employed in 
the dairy. | | 
| — When milk is dry with heat, | 
In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. - Dryden's Virgil. 
A lovely milkmaid he began to regard with an eye of mercy, 
PLS LN 9, Aduiſch. 
MiLK MAN. n. , mill and man.] A man who ſells milk. 
Mi“LKAIL. n. ſ. [mill and pail.] Veſſel into which cows 
are milked. Io N 
That very ſubſtance which laſt week was grazing in the field, 
waving in the milkpail, or growing in the garden, is now be- 
come part of the man, Watts's Impr. of the Mind. 
 Mi'r.xyan. 7. /. [milk and pan.] Veſſel in which milk is 
'_  - kept in the dairy. „ . 
Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private acceſs to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and did many men goods yet he would ſay merrily of 
himſelf, that he was like Robin Goodfellow : for when the 
maids ſpilt the milkpans, or kept any racket, they would lay it 


8 MI IL : 
upon Robin : ſo what tales the ladies about the queen told her, 
or other bad offices that they did, they would put it upon him. 

N "995 EK 007  Bacon's Apophth, 
Mit.xyo'rTAGE. n. . [milk and pottage.] Food made by 
boiling milk with water and oatmeal. 

For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milkfottage are very fit 
for children. | ocke. 
Mi'uxscore. u. /. [milk and ſcore.] Account of milk 
owed for, ſcored on a board. _ | „ 
He is better acquainted with the me/kſcore than his ſteward's 
accounts. | ron Addiſon; 
Mi'i.xsor. . ſ. [milk and ſop.] A ſoft, mild, effeminate, 


feeble-minded man. | 


Of a moſt notorious thief, which lived all his life-time of - 


ous one of their bards will fay, that he was none of the 
I 


le milkſcps that was brought up by the fire de, but that moſt - 


of his days he ſpent in arms, and that he did never eathis meat 
before he had won it with his ſword. Spenſer, 
A milkſop, one that never in his life | 
Felt ſo much cold as over ſhoes in ſhow. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
We have as good paſſions as yourſelf ; and a woman was ne- 
ver deſigned to be a milkſop. Addi ſon, Sectator. 
But give him 2 and potent ſack; | 
From milkjop he ſtarts up mohacx. | Prior, 
M1'LKkTooOTH. n, , [milk and tooth.) Milkteeth are thoſe 
ſmall teeth which come forth before when a foal is about 
three months old, and which he begins to caſt about two 
years and a half after, in the fame order as they grew. 
| „ | Farrier's Di?. 
M1'r.x THISTLE. #. ſ. [milk and thiſtle: plants that have 
a white juice are named milky.) An herb. 2 
M1'cxTREFoIL. . . [cytifſus.] An herb. | 
MiI“LKVETCH. n. . [aftragalus, Latin.) A plant. Mi, ſer. 
M1'ixweep. n. /. [milk and weed.) A plant. | 
M1'1« WAIT E. adj. [milk and white.] White as milk. 
She a black ſilk cap on him begun 


To ſet, for foil of his milkwhzte to ſerve. Sidney. 
| Then will I raiſe aloft the mr/&white roſe, 
With whoſe fweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum d. Shateſ}: 
— The bolt of Cupid fell, | 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower ; ; 
Before milkwhite, now purple with love's wound ; 
And maidens call it love in idleneſs. Shakefp. 
A milkwhite goat for you I did provide; 
Two milkwhite kids run friſking by her ſide. Dryden. 
Mix Wok r. n. /. | milk and wort.] A bell-ſhaped 


flower. | | 
M1'Lx woman. u. / [milk and woman,] A woman whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſerve families with milk. | 
Even your mi/kwoman and your nurſery-maid have a fellow- 
feeling. 5 
Mi“LK V. adj. [from milk.] 1. Made of milk. 
der ; timorous. 55 
(2-) Not taſteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 
Which the kind ſoil with miliy ſap ſupplies, 
Can move the god. | | 
Some plants upon breaking their veſſels yield a milly juice. 
x | | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(3.) Perhaps my paſſion he diſdains, SITS 
And courts the mi/ky mothers of the plains. ' Roſcommon: 
(4.) Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and mi/ky heart, 


It turns in leſs than two nights. Shakeip. 
This willy gentleneſs and courſe of yours, | LET 

You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 

Than prais'd for harmful mildneſs. Shakeſp, King Lear» 


MiLxXVY-WA v. n. /. [milky and way.] , The'palaxy,—The 
milly -way, or via lactea, is a broad white path or track, 
encompaſſing the whole heavens, and extending itſelf in 
ſome places with a double path, but for the moſt part 
with a ſingle one. Some of the ancients, as Ariſtotle, 


imagined that this path conſiſted only of, à certain exhala- 


tion hanging in the air; but, by the teleſcopical obſer- 


Arbuthnot's Hift, of Jahn Bull. 
3. Re · 
ſembling milk. 3. Vielding milk. 4. Soft; gentle; ten- 


Poe. 
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: an immumerable 0 antity of fixed ſtars, different in ſitu- 
| u 


ation and magnit 
* its whole. colour is ſuppoſed. to be occaſioned. 


Harris. ps 


eye ſurvey 
The diſtant ſkies to find the zmi/ty-way : 
It forcibly intrudes upon our ſight. 
How many ſtars there muſt be, anaked eye may give us ſome 
faint - glimpſe, but much more a good teleſcope, directed to- 


wards that region of the ſky called the milky-way. Cbeyne. 


MILL. X. ,. [pun mola, Lat. melin, Welſh ; myln, Saxon; 
noulin, Fr. mlen, Dutch.} An engine or fabrick in which 
corn is ground to meal, or any other body is comminuted. 
In general an engine in which any operation is performed 
by means of wind or water ; ſometimes it is uſed of engines 

_ turned by the hand, or by animal force. 

The . and we about it, did all turn round by water 
which ran under, and carried it about as a mull, Sidney. 
Olives ground in mill their fatneſs boaſt. Dryden. 

A miller had his arm and ſcapula torn from hie body by a 


Nor need we with a prying 


rope twiſted round his wriſt, and ſuddenly drawn up by the 


mill. EE Sharp's Surgery. 
To Mex L. V. 4. [from the noun; poaiiv; mila, Iſlandick.] 


. To ſtamp coin in the mints. 

(3.) It would be better for your milled medals, if they carried 
the whole legend on their edges; but at the fame time that they 
are lettered on the edges, they have other inſcriptions on the 
face and the reverſe. . 

Wood's 1 are not milled, and therefore more eafily 
counter feited. Swift. 

Mr'i-coc. 2. J. a and cog.] The detricularibng on 
the circumference of wheels, by which they lock into 


other wheels. 


The timber js uſeful for mill cs. Mortimer's Huſtandry. 


Mir L-DAM. n. J. [2cill and dam.) The wound, by which 


the water is kept up to raiſe it for the mill. 
A layer of lime and of earth is a great advantage in the 


making heads of ponds and mill-dams. Mortimer. 
M1'LL-HORSE. n. . Horſe that turns a mill. 
| A mill-borſe, ſill bound to go in one circle. Sidney. 
Miilmo'uxTalxs. A. . An herb. Ainſ. 


M1'1,L-TEETH. n. f. [mill and teeth. ] The 1 ; ; 


dentes molares, double teeth. 


The beſt inſtruments for cracking bones and nuts are grinders 
or mill-teeth. * Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Mir.lLewa'rtan. A. , [from millenarius, Lat. millenaire, 
Fr.] One who expects the millennium. 

MULLENARY. adi. [millenaire, . 
Conſiſting of a thouſand. 


The millenary ſeſtertium, in in good manuſcripts, is marked 
with a line croſs the top thus HS. 


Arbuthnot on Coins, 
MYLlLENIST, u. J Kron mille, Lat.] One that holds the 


millennium. 


MILLE NVU n. /. [Latin.] A thouſand years; general- 


ly taken for the thouſand years during which, according 
o an ancient tradition in the church, grounded on a doubt- 
ful text in the Apocalypſe, our bleſſed Saviour ſhall reign 
with the faithful upon earth after the reſurrection, before 
the final completion of beatitude. 


We muſt give a full account of that ſtate called the millen- 
nium. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Mitte BVI AL. adj. from eee, ar Pertaining 


to the millennium. 
To be kings and prieſts unto God, is the charaRteriſtick of 


| thoſe that are to enjoy the millennial happineſs. Burnet. 


Mr LLEPEDES.. #. /. {anillepi*ds, French; mille and pes, 


22 . 0. e, N their "PO 


_ 


Ws FH * Tr 
wad of this Few it hath been diſcovered to confiſt „ 


e, from the confuſed mixture of whoſe 


Creech”s Mani lius. | 


Mi“LLE R. A. . A fly. 


M1LLER's- "THUMB, . F: 


whence we are: annually furni 
10 FIR) z to comminute. 2. To beat up chocolate. 3 


about the bi 
Addiſon. 4 


it a great deal for her to give. 
Mi“LLIO N. 1. / (million, Fr. "anill;agne; Italian. 


millenarius, Latin ] 


H } 
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zar nee ag hee are fel, give them mill TY 


 exrwigs, which will cure them, Mortimer”s Hu 


Mi“L L E rn. [from will. One'who arcends a mill. TE 8 
** 85 8 | 


More water glideth bythe mill 
Than wots the ler ff. 
Gillius; wha made enquiry of millers whe delt upon ita 

ſhore, received anſwer, that 2 ebbed and flowed four 
times a day. | Brown? s nn MG K | 


- fiſh found in brooks, called — A bulikend:? 05 


Mikey SIMAL. adj, [millefimus, Lat]. Thouſandth; con- 


fiſting of thouſandth parts. 

To give the ſquare root of the — — two, he 0 

long in wtf mal fractions, till he confeſſed there was no end. 
Watts on the * 


MILL T. n. ſ. [milium, Lat. ad and millet, Fr.] 
The millet. hath a looſe divided panicle, and * 
| ſingle flower hath a calyx, conſiſting of two leaves, which 


plant, 


are inſtead of petals, to prote& the ſtamina and piſtillum 
of the flower, which afterwards becomes an oval, ſhin- 
ing ſeed. This plant was originally brought from the 
eaſtern countries, where it is ſtill greatly cultivated, from 
iſhed with this * grain, 
which is by many perſons much eſteemed for puddings, 
Miller. 2. A kind of fiſh 3 n it be en tor 


mullet. 


(1.) In two ranks 'of cavities is placed a Seni ſtudd, 
eſs of a grain of millet. Woodward on Foils, 
iarrhetick, cleanſing, and uſeful, in diſeaſes of the 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


Millet is 
kidneys. 


| WY ) Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle; as 
ting, m 


MiLLTNER. u. . 


mackerel, met. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


[T believe from Milaner, an inhabitant of 
Milan, as a Lombard is a banker.] One who _— ribands 


and dreſſes for women. 


He was perfumed like a milliner ; $24 

And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 

A pouncet box, which ever and anon 

He gave his noſe. +14 1.1 Shakgſþe Henry IV. 
The mercers and milliners complain of her want of public 
ſpirit. ', | Tatler. 
If any one aſks Flavia to do ſomething. in \ charity, the will 
toſs him half a: crown, or a crown and tell him, if he knew 
what a long m:lliner's bill ſhe had juſt-received; he would think 
Lau. 


1. The 
number of an hundred myriads, or ten hundred thouſand. 
2. A proyerbial name for any very great number. 
(..) Within thine eyes, fat twenty thouſand deaths, 
5 o hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
| Shakeſs. 


— tongue both numbers. 
(2:3 Tha the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 


right ones, is a. truth more evident than many of thoſe pro- 
— that go for principles; and yet there are millians who 


now not this at all. Locke. 
There are million of truths that a man is not concerned to 


know. ' Locle. 
She found the poliſh'd gals, whoſe ſmall convex 
Enlarges to ten ihn of degrees WP 
The mite, inviſible elſe. | Pile,” 
Midſt thy own flock, great ſhepherd, be nocd . 
And glad | heav'n with Yung thou haſt fav'd. Prior 


M1'LL1iO0NTH. adj, from ee! The ten hundred tbou- 


ſandt h. 


The firſt embrion of an ant is ſwppoled to be as big as that 


of an elephant; which nevertheleſs can never arrive to the mil 
lionth part of the other's bulk. Bentley. 


Mi! LLSTONE; u. /. ill and. fone. The ſtone by which | 


corn is comminuted. 


No wan ſhall n ks hex or * ee e 
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195 parts. 2. 0 mention any thing er ys 


1 75 ante Nee meet? $5.05 e at a time; to n to extenuate... 3. 10 ſpeak 
r: Wk RI Eg To 3 
, 9 I n S! I: e ſaw Pyrr CO EY icious f rt, Ta + 
3.) You ſhall ſcarce take a | carp without a melt, female hy. mincing e ſword her huſband's limbs. 9 
85 job: Taagh a roe or fpawn.. altas Angier. © With a good chopping- knife moce the two — as ſmall as 


7 MIL T. . 4 from the noun.] To i r GE roe or 
8 ſpawn of the female fiſh. 
Mr 


being called ſpawner.. a1 
Ids iert and milter labour to cover their ſpan; with 
d, 


fan . Walton by Angler, 
Mir wo T. n. % Taſpleton. ] An herb. Ain. 
MIME. . / [mime, French; -; mimus, Latin.] A 
buffoon who practiſes geſticulations, either repreſentative 
of ſome action, or merely contrived to raiſe mirth. _ 
/ _; Think'ſt thou, mime, this is great? Ben. Fohnſon, 
To Mime. b. n. Lo play the mime. 
Thhink'ſt thou, mime, this is great? or that they ſtrive 
' Whole noiſe thall keep, thy mi ming moſt alive, 
Whilſt thou doſt raiſe ſome player from the grave, 
Out- dance the babion, or out- boaſt the brave. B. gab ye. 


MrMER. . from mime.] A mimick ; a buffoon. 
FT Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers, ni mer c. 


| Milton. 
Mr' MICAE, ad. [mimicus, Latin.] Imitative; * * 
mimick ; acting the mimick. 5 
Man is of all creatures the moſt . in \ geſtures ſtyles, 


fpeech, faſhion, or accents. ' Wotton on Education. 

A mimical daw would needs try the ſame experiment; but 

his claws were ſhackled. L*Eftranze. 

-, -» Singers and dancers entertained the people with light ſongs 

and mimical geſtures, that they might not go awa melancholy 
from ſerious pieces of the theatre. | Dryden 4 Fav. 

| MI“ ICALLY. ad, [from mimical.] In imitation; in a 
numical manner. 

Nai MICK. n. /. [ mimicus, Latin } 4 ladicroms imitator ; 
a buffoon who copies another's act or manner ſo as to ex- 
cite laughter. 2. A mean or ſervile imitator. 

(1.) Like poor Andrew I advance, 
** Falſe mimick of my maſter's dance: 

Around the cord awhile I ſprawl, | 
And thence, though ſlow, in earneſt fall. | Prior. 
(..) Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey. Anon. 

Mr'Mrck. aj. [mimicus, Latin.] Imitative. 

In Reaſon's abſence mimick fancy wakes 


To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, . Et. 
Milton. 


Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams. 
The buſy head with mimick art runs o'er 
The ſcenes and actions of the day before. Swrfe. 


To MIuICK. v. 4. [from the noun. J. To imitate. as a but- 


foon z to ridicule by a burleſque imitation. . 
—— Morpheus expreſs d 


| . minced meat. 


5 halves, read over? 


. 1 E R. n. f; [from milt.] I'd he of any ſh, the ſhe | 


certainly had wronged him. 


partial one of it, reſtraining it to Aſia. 


7 MIN CE. v. 7. 


MIND. u. /. [zemind Saxon. ] 


Bacen's Nat, Hiſt. 
What means the ſervice of the den ſo imperfectly, and 
What makes them mince and mangle 
that in their e which they could ſwallow whole in their 
_ ſubſcriptions ? 1 South s Sermons, 
Revive the wits; 
But murder firſt and mince them all to bits. Dunciad. 
(2.) I know no _— to mince it in love, but directly to fay 


1 love you. Shakeſp. ad V. 
Iago, | 
Thy honeſty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Caſſio. Shakeſp. Othelh, 
Theſe gifts, 


Saving your mincing, the capacity 
Of your ſoft cheveril conſcience would receive, 
If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. IP: Henry VIII. 
PI try to foi ce you to your duty: 


For ſo it is, howe'er you mince it, 


Ere we part, I ſhall evince it. Hudibras, 
Siren; now ince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phraſe.- 

Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


If to mince his meaning, I had either omitted ſome part of 
what he ſaid, or taken from the ſtrength of his 3 1 
Dryden. 
Theſe, ſeeing no where water enough to effect a general 
deluge, were forced to mince the matter, and make only a 
Woodward, 

(3.) Behold yon ſimpering dame, whoſe face between her 
forks preſages ſnow ; that minces virtue, and does ſhake the head 
to hear of pleaſure” s name. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
To walk nicely by thort ſteps ; to act 


with appearance of ſcrupulouſneſs and delicacy ; to affect 
nicely. 2. To ſpeak ſmall and imperfectly. | 
| (I.) By her file did fit the bold Sanſloy, 
Fit mate for fuch a mincing minion, | | 
Who i in her looſeneſs took exceeding j joy. Fairy Aueen. 


I' turn two mincing Reps 
Into a manly ſtride. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
A harlot form ſoft ſliding by, 
With mincing ſtep ſmall voice, and languid eye. Dunciad. 
(2.) The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much diſtinguiſhed 
trom each other, as the mincing lady prioreſs and the broad- 
ſpeaking wite of Bath, Dryden's Fables. 


-Mi'ncINGLy. adv. [from mince.) In ſmall parts; not fully. 


Juſtice requireth nothing mincingly, but all with preſſed and 
heaped, and even over-enlarged meaſure. Hocker.. 
1. - 7 de intelligent power. 


So mirnicks truth, it looks the very ſame. 
Mr MICKRY: n. /. [from mimick.] Burleſque i imitation. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry,i my correſpondent tells 
me he can aſſume my air, and give my.. taciturnity- A | ſlyneſs 
Which diverts more than any thing I could ſay.  Sfedtator. 

 Mimo'GrRAPHER. . /. [minus and vpe. A writer of 
farces. obs Dis. 
Miss“ crovs. adj. [minax, Latin. Full of threats. 
Mix GIT. u. J. [from minax, Lai. Di ee to uſe 


thteats,. 
Mi“xvATOR Y. adj. [mikor, Latin] Threatevitg: 
The king ade a ſtatute ee and mina tor y, e 
Juſtices 'of peace, that they ſhould duly execute their office, in- 
viting complaints againſt them. Bacon Henry VII. 
To Mixck. v. 4. [contracted, as it Rems from ' miniſÞ, or 


from mincer ; mince, French, {mall.] 1. To cut into very 


— 


6 The ſhape of wan,” and imitated beſt ; 1 2. Intellectual capacit Liking; choice; inclination; 
{1 'The walk, the words, the geſture, could ſupply, MeS 1 S 5 5 ; 
«4 Ten and the nate belye; Dryden. bow on; oy nr houghts 3 ſentiments. 5, 
4 Who wou'd with care ſome happy fiction frame; pinion. 6. Memory; remembrancy 
1 | Gran vill. (1. ) I am a very fooliſh, fond old man; 


I fear I am not in m perfect mind. Shaleſp. King Lear. 

This word being often uſed for the ſoul giving life, is attri- 
inal abuſively to madmen, when. we ſay that they are of a 
diſtracted mind, inſtead of a broken underſtanding :. which 
word, mind, we uſe alſo for opinion; as, I am of this or that 
mind: and ſometimes for men's conditions or virtues ; as, he 
is of an honeſt mind, or a man of a juſt mid: ſometimes for 
affection; as, I do this for my mind's ſake 3 ſometimes for 
the knowledge of principles, which we have without diſcourſe: 
oftentimes for ſpirits, angels, and intelligences : but as it 1s 
. uſed in the proper ſignification, including both the underſtand- 
ing agent and paſſible, it is deſcribed to be a pure, fimple, fub- 
ſtantial act, not depending upon mattet, but having relation to 
that which is intelligible, as to his firſt objet: or more at large 
thus; a part or particle of the foul, whereby it doth 4 a 
not depending upon matter, nor needing any organ, free from 
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1 ii 5 9 3 3 


«Paſſion co coming 
nal from that Which ie mortal. 25 4 % 
4 1 thought th 9 5 Mind 
” Had made us maſt TH 
(2.) We fay th learning 5 ande and blame bs 
For not allowing life a longer date, 4 
He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 3H 
He found them' not ſo large as was his mu. "Cowley. 


(3.) Our queſtion i is, Whether all be fin WHICH is done with- 
out direction by ſcripture, and not whether the Iſraelites did at 


» 


any time athiſs, by following their own minds without aſking 
counſel of God. | | . Hooker. 
We will conſider of yout ſait, 
And come ſome other time to know our mind. cala 


Being fo hard to me that brought your mind, _ 
I fear ſhe'll-prove;as hard to you in telling her mind. Shak. 
I will have nothing elſe but only this; 


And now methinks I have a mind to it. n © Shakeſp. 
Be of the ſame mind one towards another. Rom. Xii. 16. 
Haſt thou a wife after thy mind? forſake her not. Eccliſ. 


They had a ind to F rench Britain; but they have let fall 
cheir bit. 5 Bacon s War with Spain. 
Sudden mind aroſe 
In Adam, not to let th' occaſion pals, 
Given him by this great conference, to know  - 

Of things above this world. Milton's Paradi iſe Laß. 
Waller coaſted on the other ſide of the river, but at ſuch a 
diſtance that he had no ind to be engaged. 
He had a great mind to do it. Clarendon. 
All the arguments to à good life will be very inſignificant to 

a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiſſion of fins 


Sm” 
| 1 ) Let me be puniſhed, that have minded you © ot 


To Miw PD. O. . 


Mivorp. adj. 


Clarendon. Mix DTUL. adj}. 


4 
# 7 a 
N 
Pu a 


e * * 
55 the miniſters, and * 


715 1e is daily called upon by the . 
ward ſuggeſtions * holy vie. mn the to thoſe Lu 5 3s 
"4 the things chat belong to his peace. 
Of what you ſhould forget. " Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
I defire to ind thoſe perſons of Saint Auſtin. Burnet. 
This minds me of a cobbling colonel. fr 4. 
I hall only mind him, that _ l ſuppoſition, it 
could be proved, is of little uſe; ** - Loctte. 

To incline; to be diſpoſed; 
When one of them mindeth to go into rebellion, he will con 
© vey away all his lordſhips to feoffees in truſt. Spenſer. 
[from mind.] I. Diſpoſed; inclined ; 
affected. 2. Minded is uſed in compounds: ab, „ bighe 
minded. We ſay likewiſe /ow-minded. | 
(i 1 * — We come to know... . 
How you. ſtand minded i in the weighty 9955 | 
Between the king and you. | Shakes. {Me vm. 
Whoſe fellowſhip therefore unmeet for the, 
- . Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ſt diflike, * 

And he ſo mi ided ſtill. Milton's 125000 Lofts 
If men were minded to live virtuouſiy, to believe a God 


would be no hindrance to any ſuch deſign, but very much for 


its advancement. LIFT 
Pyrrhus is nobly minded ; and I'fain _ 
Would live to thank him. TOP | Philips, 


(2.) Lam not high-minded, I have no Needle looks. Pjalms, 
[mind and full. ] ttentive 3 z heedful ; 
paying memory, 


I acknowledge the uſefulneſs of your directions, and 1 bree, 5 


miſe you to be mindful of your admonitions. Hammond. 


Rogert. 


may be had upon ſuch cheap terms. Tillotſon's Sermons, 78 y 
Suppole that after eight years peace he hath a mind to in- "rally ULLY, Gay [from mindful] Atteutively s heed 


* fringe any. of his treaties, or invade a nei bbourin ſtate, what 
— can we make? : | a Addiſon, Mix N LN ESS. n. . [from mindful } Artention ; te- 


"I | —  Th' ambiguous god, 5h 25 BAT FE 1087 
| Mee” myſterious words, Bib mind eb, (  MrnoLess. adi. [from mind] r. are ; gegn 
Some truths reyeal'd, in terms involv'd the 10g. n leſs. 2. Not endued with a mind; having no intellectual 
5.) The earth was not of my mind, powers. 3. Stupid; unthinking. 
If . ſuppoſe as fearing you, it ook. Sbaleſp. (1.) Curſed Athens, indleſt of thy worth, wie 21 


Theſe men are of the und, that they have clearer ideas of 
infinite duration than of inRnite ſpace, becauſe God has exiſted 
from all eternity; but there/i is no real matter cozxtended with 


infinite ſpacceeeee.. 1271˙ ({ Locke. 
The gods permitting Gaiser 10 ee 8118188151 
Become not parties in an, impious deed ; | | 4 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, A 3 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Granville. 


(6.) The king knows their diſpoſition 3 a ſmall touch will 
put him in ind of them. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 
? — When he brings ont sont 
„Over pi wy earth a cloud, will therein ſet: Awad lf 
His triple: colour d bow, wh eon to look, i. 8 
And call to mind his covenant. | Milay' Para iſe Lo 
Theſe, and more than I to 315 can bring. 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſing. | 
The cavern's mouth alone wWas hard to find, ties 
Becauſe the path diſus'd was out of mind. ryden. 


They will put him in mind of his own waking thoughts, | 


ere theſe dreams had as yet made, heir ioppreſhons.s on his fancy. 
eee 5.5. nen,. 

A wholeſome.law; time out af nin ee $35 HG; 
Had been confirm'd by.fate's decrees... ;. +... . - Fri. 


To Mp, w. a. {from the nun.] 1. To markt to at- | 


tend; 2. To put in mind; to remind, 


(1.) His mournful pligbt is fwvallowed up unwares, 
Forgetful of his * that minds Ner- W care. „ 
rst 3 r 


Not then Miltruſt, but tender — inſoins, cif 
Dia I ſhould mind. a4 9d) mind thou me ! y 
Tf, in the raving a fr: 8 muſe, , 
"And minding more is 1 3 than his va 
Kay of 5 mould drop into a well. 
Ceeaſe to requeſt me; let us j ry wy 15 2 
Ano other ſong e ee, 0 og 


&4 .K 


dee, | 


AT ;$ Aoki CELLO Line, F Om. mWwyn or mwn, Welch, from 


Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour. ſtates, _- 

But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them. Wang. 
As the ſtrong eagle in the filent wood. 

Mindleſs of warlike rage, and hoſtile care, 
Plays round the, 7 cliff, or cryſt: flood. 172 3 iy 

I (2.) God firſt ma e angels bodileſs, pure,, 4 
Then other things, Whit mindleſs | bodies be = 12 
Laſt, he made man. Davies. 
(3.) Pronounce thee a roſs lowt, a 5900 flaye; ©. 
Or elſe a hovering temporizer. --*  Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 


i& . 


Mis D-STRICKEN 8th (mind and icli. Vabeg; af - 


fedcted in his miod. .. 

He had heen ſo mind-Aricten by the, bes, ty, of y firtue-in that 
noble king, though not, bern his Naber „ he ver profeſſed him- 
ſelf his ſervant. = Sidney. 


0 1 
Dryden. Mix E, pronoun poſleſlive. (myn, 1 9 mein, German; 


mien, French; neus, Latin: It was anciently the prac- 
tice to uſe n before a conſonant and wie before a vowel, 
which evphony ſtill requires to be obſerved. | Mine is al- 


"Ways uſed when the ſubſtantive Ser as, 70 is my 


cut; this tat #"inine.] Belonging to me.” 
"hou art a foul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. Sbabeſp. King . 
When a wiſe man Per thee better counſel, give me mine 
again. Wot at Shakeſp. King Lear. 
f thou beiſt ain and with no ſtroke of mine, 
MV wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill. Sbabeſp. 
A friend of mine is come to me, and 1 have walten to ſet 
before Mag 151 a6 2: RF |. Lukes 
587 That 1s $ ne. Dy den. 


* 


nden lapis, in the plural meini.] 1; A place or cavern in 


the earth which contains metals ot niinerals. 2. A ca- | 
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91 dug under by fortification that it may fink for wine 

upport ; or, in modern war, that. powder, may be 

| lodged 1 in it, which, being PP. at a proper ripe, c whatever 
is over it may be blown up and deſtroyed; |}. 

:.) D ſtreighter bounds your fortune a 
In your large heart was found a wealth mine. Waller. 
A workman, to avoid idleneſs, work in a groove or mine- 

pit thereabouts, which was little eſteemed. - Boyle. 


A mine- digger ey meet with a Sem, 12 be knowe not 


what to make of, Boyle. 


The heedleſs mine: man aims only at the obtaining a quanti- 


i . ty of ſuch a-metal as may be vendible._ Boyle, Our ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very names, we 

4 (2+) By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd ? are ready to ming le with ourſelves, and cannot bear to haye 

What mine hath eiſt thrown down fo fair a tower? others think meanly of them. Watts" Log icl. 
What ſacrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac' d? Sidney. 4 — To confound the race 


Build up the walls of Jeruſalem, which you have broken 
Ae, and fill up the mines that you have digged, ' 
Others to a city ſtrong .. 

Lay begs; encamp d; by batt'ry, ſcale and mine, 
Aſſaulting. Milton“ Paradiſe Loft. 
To Ming. wv, n. [from the noun;] To dig mines or bur- 
rows; to form any hollows underground. 
The ranging ſtork in ſtately beeches dwells ; 
The climbing goats on hills 8 feed; — 
The mining coneys ſhroud in rocky cells. Witton. 
Of this various matter the terre ſgs) globe conſiſts from its 
| Antace to the greateſt depth we ever dig or nine. 
| 550 award's Natural Hi 5fory. 
7 Min x. v. a. To ſap; to ruin by mines; to deſtroy by 


flow degrees, or ſecret means. 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, nining all within, | | 
Infetts unſeen. Shakeſp.- Hamlet. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth; but the citizens made a countermine. we; {2 
Mi'n#x.: n. , [mineur, French; from mine.] 1. One that 


digs for metals. 2. One who makes military ies, 
(1.) By me king's palaces are puſh'd to ground, 

And miners cruſl'd beneath their mines are found. Dryden. 

(2.) As the bombardeer levels his miſchief at cities, the 
miner buſies himſelf in ruining private houſes. _ Tatter. 

MUNERAL. n. /. [minerale, Latin] Foſſile body; mat- 
ter dug out of mines. All metals are minerals, but all 
minerals are not metals. Minerals in the reftrained ſenſe 
are bodies that may be melted but not malleated. 

dhe did confeſs, ſhe had 

For you a mortal mineral; which, bang took, 

Should by the minute feed on life, and ling'ring 

By inches waſte you. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 

The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and 
tin, are of great value, Bacon's Adwice'to Villiers. 

Part hidden veins digg'd up, nor hath this earth | 

Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtone. © Milton's Par. Loft. 

Minerals ; nitre with vitriol; common ſalt with allum ; and 
ſulphur with vitriol. eee. 

MI“ NE RAL. adj. Conſiſting of foſſile bodies. 

By experience upon bodies in 'any mine, a man may con- 
jecture at the metallick or mineral ingredients of any maſs 
found there, | . Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

Mi'nexaLIsT. 4. / [from mineral, 1 One ſkilled or em- 
ployed in minerals. 

A mine- digger may meet Th a gem or a mineral, which 
he knows not what to make of till he ſhews it a jeweller or a 

mineraliſt. 1 4 4. Boyle. 

* The metals and minerals which are lodged i in the perpendi- 
ular intervals do ſtill grow, to ſpeak in the e, s — 
or ry additional increaſe. We d. 
MinerAa'LoGIsT. . /. [mineralogie, F W 0 from mine- 
ral and 69 One who diſcourſes on miſerald: 
Many authors deny i, and the exacteſt mineralogifts have re. 
jected it. Brown's Vulgar. 


Mine RI. Roby 1. /. [from mineral and a. The s. 


trine of minęralss. 
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' Whitgitt. 


Mr NIM. u. / 


— 


1 *. 


E 1. T. A Kin With N.. of White“! en 
To MUNGLE. v. 4. 1. To mix ; 16 join; to . 
deo unite wi h ſomething ſo as to make one mafs. 


© contaminate z to make of diſſimilar parts. 3: Ty" on- 


fuſe. is, 

(1.) ——— Sulphurous and nitrous foam 7 

They found, they ming/cd, and with ſubde . * 
Concocted and adulted, they reduc d * + 

To blackeſt grain, Mitten, 

m—_— —— 


Fe 4 8.43 4 


Lament with me! with me your Torrows 58. 
And mingle your united tears with mine! 


Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 
To mingle and involve, Milton, 
The beſt of us appear contented with a mingled, imperfect 


| virtue. Rogers s Sermons, 
(3+ ) There mingle broils.' | Milton. 
7 „ MI“ N GLE. v. u. To be mixed; to be united with. 
Ourſelf will 2ningle with ſociety, 
And play the humble hoſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth, I 
Alcimus had defiled himſelf wilfully in the times of their * 
.mingling with, the Gentiles, 2 Mac, xiv. 13. 4 
—— Nor prieſts, nor ſtateſmen, 
Could have completed ſuch an ill as that, 
If women had not mingled in the miſchiefs. 
She, when ſhe ſaw her ſiſter nymphs, ſuppreſs'd 
Her riſing fears, and ing led with the reſt, © Addiſon, 
Mi'xnGLs. n, / [from the verb.] Mixture; medley ; con- 


fuled maſs, 


Rowe. 


— — Trumpeters, | 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shakeſp, 
Neither can I defend my Spaniſh Fryar ; though the comical 
parts are diverting, and the ſerious moving, yet they are of an 
_ unnatural*zngle. Dryden's Du Freſno, 
Mi'NGLER. u. , [from the verb.] He who mingles. 
Mi'ntaTu . B. n. . [miniature, French; from minimum, 
Latin] 1. Painting in water- colours with powders tem- 
pered 4 water. A mode of painting almoſt appropriated 
to ſmall figures, 2. Repreſentation in a ſmall compaſs; 
repreſentation .leſs than the reality. 3. Gy has impro- 
perly made it an adjective. 
(2.) The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to have 
the picture of their face in large, would in each of theſe bubbles 
ſet forth the miniature of them. Sraney. 
If the Jadies ſhould once take a likiog to ſuch a diminutive 
race, we ſhould fee mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpecies 
in miniature : in order to keep our poſterity 'from dwindling, 
we have inſtituted a tall club. 2 Adutſon $ we: may 
. The hidden ways | 
Of nature would'ſt thou'know ? how firſt the frames 
All things in miniature? thy ſpecular orb 
Apply to well diſſected kernels : lo! 
Strange forms ariſe, in each a little plant 
-  Untolds its boughs: obſerve the (lender threads 
Of firlt beginning trees, their roots, their leres, - 
- © In narrow ſeeds deſcrib'd. Philips. 
(3+) Here ſhall the pencil bid its colours flow, 1 
And make a miniature creation grow. ag. 
MIxIXIx. adi. Small ; diminutive. Uſed 'in-fli gh con- 
tempt. 
Sleepeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly mepberd, 
* hy ſheep be in the corn; 
And for one blaſt of thy iti mouth, 
"Thy ſheep ſhall take no harm. er * 


MixvIEKIN. 2. „ A fmall fort of phat, 

from minimus, Latin ] A Cal being; 
a dwarf. 2. This word is a plied, 5 che northern coun- 
ties, to a ſmall ſort of hn th they Pronupre Þ 99 725 
See Mix xo W. aol 45 
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Nin of nature; ſome of ſerpent-kind, 


Wond'rous in length, and corpulence, involv d A 
Their ſhaky folds, and added wings. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
MWM. n. / [Latin.] A being of the leaſt ſize. 
Get you gone, you dwarf, 
| You minimivs of hind'ring knot graſs made; 1 
Yon bead, you acorn. ö hs 5 Shale ſp. 
Mi'x1oN. u. J. (mignon, French.] A favourite; a dar- 
ling; a low dependant ; one who pleaſes rather than be- 
nefits. A word of contempt, or of flight and familiar 
kindneſs. 7 a 175 
Mi nion, ſaid ſhe; indeed I was a pretty one in thoſe days; 
I ſce a number of lads that love ou. Sidney. 
They were made great courtiers, and in the way of minions, 
when advancement, the moſt mortal offence to envy, ſtirred up 
their former friend to overthrow them. | Sidney. 
One, who had been a ſpecial Minion of Andromanas, hated 
us for having diſpoſſeſſed him of her heart. Sidney. 
| — Go rate thy minions ; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy ſovereign ? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
His company muſt do his'minigns. grace, | 
Whilſt I at home ſtarve for a merry book. Shakeſpeare. 
Edward ſent: one army into Ireland; not for conqueſt, but 
to guard the perſon. of his inion Piers Gaveſton. Davies. 
If a man ſhould launch into the hiſtory of human nature, we 
ſhould find the very minions of princes linked in conlpiracies 
againſt their maſter, | | L'Eſtrange. 
The drowſy tyrant by his minors led, | 
To regal rage devotes ſome patriot's head. 
Mi'n1ous.., adj, [from minium, Latin.] Of the colour of 
red lead or vermillion. | K 
Some conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a red and minious 
tincture from ſprings that fall into it. | Brown, 
ToMriſnisny. v. a. [from diminiſh ; minus, Latin.] To 
leſſen; to lop; to Impair, Is | 
Ve ſhall not p ought from your bricks of your daily 
talk. | | ' Exod. v. 19. 
They are 7ini/hed and brought low through oppreſſion. 
P/al. cvii. 39. 
Another law was to bring in the ſilver of the realm to the 
mint, in making all clipt, iniſbed, or impaired coins of ſilver, 
not to be current in payments. Bacon's Henry VII. 


MINISTER. . J. [minifter, Latin; miniftre, French. ] 


\ : . 4 7 F ; > 


1. An agent; one who is employed to any end; one who | 


acts not by any inherent authority, but under another. 
2, One who is employed in the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, 3. One who Greek at the altar; one who per- 
forms ſacerdotal functions. 4. A delegate; an official. 


5. An agent from a foreign power without the dignity 
of an ambaſſadour, 7 | 
(1.) You, whom, virtue hath made the princeſs of felicity, be 
not the minifter of ruin. | 
Rumble thy belly full; ſpit fire, ſpout rain, 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, Fre. are my daughters; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs: 
Eut yet I call you ſervile iniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd. 
Your high-engender'd battles, *gainſt a head 
So old and white as this \ Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| Th' infernal iniſſer advanc'd, TI 
Seiz'd the due victim. Dryden's Theodore and Honoria. 
Other fpirits govern'd by the will, E 
Shoot through their tracks, and diſtant muſcles fill ; 
This ſovereign, by his arbitrary nod, T's 
Reftrains or ſends hab miniſters abroad. 


„ 


| B lack more. 


( 22.) Kings muſt be anſwerable to God, but the minifters to 
kings, whoſe eyes, ears, and hands they are, muſt be anſwer- 


able to God and man. 3 Bacon. 
G.) Epaphras, a faithful miniſter of Chriſt. 1 Col. i. 7. 
The gone ers are always preaching, and the governors put- 
1 its againſt dancing and gaming. dudi ſon. 
The miniſters of the goſpel are Specialty required to ſhine 
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| people. 


To Mi'nisTER. wv. „. 


Savift, 


MinisTE'RIAL. adj. [from miniſter.] 


Sidney. 


Who bleſs'd the whole with life. 


unto ſuch ixiſterial garments as were then in uſe. 
Minis TE'RIALLY. adv. 
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us lights in the world, becauſe the diſtindtion of their ſtation 
" renders. their conduct more obſervable ; and the preſumption of 
their knowledge, and the dignity of their office, gives a pecu- * 


liar force and authority to their example. Rogers. 
Calidus contents himſelf with thinking, that he never was 


- a friend to hereticks and infidels ; that he has always been civil 


to the minifer of his pariſh, and very often given ſomething to 
| the charity-ſchools. H EEK. | 8 Laws 
(4+) If wrongful] 
Let God revenge ; for I may never lift 
An angry arm againſt his mmfler. 


Shakeſp, Rich. II. 


To Min IST ER. v. a. [minifiro, Latin.] To give; to ſup- 


ply ; to aftord. 
All the cuſtoms of the Iriſh would mir iter occaſion of 


molt ample diſcourſe of the original and antiquity of that 
Henſer on Ireland. 


Now he that miniſteretb ſeed to the ſower, both miniſler 
bread for your food and multiply your ſeed ſown. 2 Cor. ix. 
— The wounded patient bears 
The artiſt's hand that mas ls the cure. Otway's Orphan. 
: 1. To attend ; to ferve in any of- 

hce. 2. To give medicines. 3. To give ſupplies of 
things needful; to give aſſiſtance; to contribute; to af- 
ford. 4. To attend on the ſervice of God. 
56. = At table Eve 
 Mmifter'd naked, and their flowing cups 


With pleaſant liquors crown'd, Milton. 
(2.) Can'ſt thou not minifter to a mind diſeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain? Shak. Macbeth. 
(3-) Others -in/ered unto him of their ſubſtance. + Luke. 


He who has a ſoul wholly void of gratitude, ſhould ſet his 
ſoul to learn of his body; for all the parts of that minifler to 
one another, | South. 

There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
out than the exiſtence of a God; yet he that ſhall content him- 
ſelf with things as they minifler to our pleaſures and paſſions, 
and not make enquiry a little farther into their cauſes and ends, 
may live long without any notion of ſuch a being. Locke, 

Thoſe good men, who take ſuch pleaſure in relieving the 
miſerable for Chriſt's ſake, would not have been leſs forward 
to mmifter unto Chriſt himſelf. |  Atterbury. 

Faſting is not abſolutely. good, but relatively, and as it 
mi ni ſters to other virtues, Smalridge's Sermons. 

(4.) Whether prophely, let us propheſy according to the pro- 
portion of faith ; or miniſtry, let us wait on our N 
a 5 om. xii. 7. 


ing at command. 2. Acting under 9 authority. 3. 
Sacerdotal ; belonging to the eccleſiaſticks or their office. 
4. Pertaining to miniſters of ſtate, or perſons in ſubordi- 
nate authority, | 
(1.) Underſtanding is in a man; courage and vivacity in the 
lion; ſervice, and mnifterial officiouſneſs, in the ox, Broaux. 
From eſſences unſeen, celeſtial names, | 
Enlight'ning ſpirits, and m#mfterial flames, 
Lift we our reaſon to that ſovereign cauſe, 


Prior. 
© (2.) For the minifterial officers in court there muſt be an eye 
' Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Abſtinence, the apoſtle determines, is of no other real value 
in religion, than as a miniflerial cauſe of moral effects; as it 
recalls us from the world, and gives a. ſexious turn to our 
thoughts. 


(3.) Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom plainly allude- 
Hooker .. 


In a miniſterial manner. 
Supremacy of office, by mutual 0 7 and voluntary 


economy, belongs to the father; while the ſon, out of volun- 


tary condeſcenſion, ſubmits to act miniftertally, or in capacity 
of mediator. | | | Waterland.. 


4 


Mi'wisTery. n. , [miniſterium, Lat.] Office; ſervice. 


This word is now contracted to mijni/?ry, but uſed by Mis 
ton as four ſyllables. | 


1. Attendant; ad- 


Rogers's Sermons. 
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POS They that will 'havetthdir chamber filled with a good ſcent, 


make ſome odoriferous water be blown about it by their ſer- 
vants mouths that are dextrous in that miniſter. |» | Digby. 
N This temple to frequent | ? \ 0 > 4H 
With minifteries due, and ſolemn rites, | Milton. 

Mr'nisTRAL, adj. [from miniſter. ] Pertaining to a mi- 


niſter. 8 
Mix isTRANT. adj. [from minifter.] Attendant; acting 
at command. Pope accents it, not according to analogy, 
on the ſecond ſyllable. Ia 
1 - -— Him thrones, and pow'rs, 
Princedoms, and dominations mimftrant, 


Accompany'd to heav'n-gate. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Miniſftrant to their queen with buſy care, GEASS 
Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare. Pope. 


Mix Is T RAT ION. u. , [from miniftre, Latin.] 1. Agen- 


cy; intervention; office of an agent delegated. or com- 


maitlioned by another. 2. Service; office; eccleſiaſtical 
fonction. | | #1770 SET 
' (1) God made him the inſtrument of his providence to me, 
as he hath made his own land to him, with this difference, that 
God, by his miniſtration to me, intends to do him a favour, 
y | Taylor's living holy. 
Though ſometimes effe&ed by the immediate fiat -of the di- 
vine will, yet I think they are moft ordinarily done by the mi- 
niſtration of angels. Hale's Origin of Manhind. 
(2.) The profeſſion of a clergyman is an holy profeſſion, be- 
cauſe it is a miniſtration in holy things, an attendance at the 
altar. | .- Law: 
If the preſent miniſiration be more glorious than the former, 
the miniſter 1s more holy. | Atterbury. 
MivISTRVY. #. , [contrafted from minifkery; miniſte- 
rium, Lat.] 1. Office; ſervice. 2. Office of one ſet 
apart to preach ; eccleſiaſtical function. 3. Agency; in- 
terpoſition. 4. Buſineſs. 5. Perſons employed in the 
publick affairs of a ſtate. | | 
(x.) So far is an indiſtinction of all perſons, and, by conſe- 
-quence, an anarchy of all things, fo far from being agreeable 
to the will of God, declared in his great houſhold, the world, 
and eſpecially in all the zz#mifiries of his proper houſehold the 
church, that there was never yet any time, I believe, fince it 


Was a number, when ſome of its members were not more ſa- 


cred than others. | „ Spratt's Sermons. 
(2.) Their miniſtry perform'd, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their ſtory written left, 
They die. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Saint Paul was miraculouſly called to the miniſtry of the 
goſpel, and had the whole doctrine of the goſpel from God ꝓy 
immediate revelation; and was appointed the. apoſtle of the 
Gentiles for propagating it in the heathen world. Locke. 
(3+) The natural world he made after a miraculous manner; 
but directs the affairs of it ever ſince by ſtanding rules, and the 


ordinary miniſtry of ſecond cauſes. Atterbury. 
To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, HERE 
And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. Parnel. 


The poets introduced the — of the gods, and taught 


the ſeparate exiſtence of human ſouls. Bentley. 
4 55 31fg He ſafe from loud alarms, | 
Abhorr'd the, wicked miniſtry of arms. Dryd. Aneid. 


(F.) I converſe in full freedom with many conſiderable men 
of both parties; and if not in equal number, it is purely acci- 
dental, as happening to have made acquaintance at court more 
under one minftry than another. | Swift. 


MFNIUM. n. /. [Latin.] Melt lead in a broad earthen 
veſſel unglazed, and flir it continually till it be calcined 
into a grey powder; this is called the calx of lead; con- 
tinue the fire, ſtirring it in the ſame manner, and it be- 

comes yellow ; in this ſtate it is uſed in painting, and is 
called maſticot or maſſicot; after this put it into a rever- 

beratory furnace, and it will calcine further, and become 
of a fine red, which is the common minium or red lead: 
among the ancients minium was the name for cinnabar: the 


* p 


modern minium is . uſed, externally, and is excellent in 
cleanſing arid healing old\ulcers, Hill's Mat. Med. 
Mi'nnock. . . Of this word I know not the preciſe 
meaning. It is not unlikely that minnoct and minx ate 
originally the ſame word. f N 8 
An aſs's nole I fixed on his hedddn nenen 
Anon his Thiſbe muſt be anſwered, eee | 
And forth my minnock comes. 1 Shakepp, 
Mr'nxow. 2. , [menue, ' French.] A very ſmall fiſh ; + 
pink: a corruption of n, which ſee, -* | 
Hear you this triton of the minnows ? * ee. 
The minnow, when he is in perfect ſeaſon, and not ſick, 
which is only preſently after ſpawning, hath a kind of dappled 
or waved colour, like a panther, on his fides,” inclining to a 
greeniſh and ſky colour, his belly being "milk-white, aud his 
back almoſt black or blackiſh : he 4s a ſharp biter at a tmall 
worm in hot weather, and in the Spring they make excellent 
minnow tanſies; for being waſhed well in falt, and their heads 
and tails cut off, and their guts taken out, being fried with 
yolks of eggs, primroſes, and tanſy. Malton's Angler, 
The nimble turning of the undo is the perfection of 711. 
now-fiſhing, | Vallon g Angler, 
MINOR. adj. [Latin.] 1. Petty; inconfiderable. ' 2. Leſs; 
ſmaller. . 5 
(1.) If there are petty errours and ino lapſes, not conſi- 
derably injurious unto faith, yet is it not ſafe to contemn infe- 
riour falſities. | Brown's Pulgar Errours, 
(2.) They altered this cuſtom from caſes of high concern- 
ment to the molt trivial debates, the minor part ordinarily en- 
tering their proteſt. 2 Clarendan, 
The difference of a third part in fo large and collective an 
account is nat ſtrange, if we conſider how differently they are 
ſet in inor and leſs miſtakeable numbers. 
1 Brown's Fulgar Errour;, 
Mr'xnoR. n. . 1. One under age; one whoſe youth can- 
not yet allow him to manage his own aftairs. ' 2. The ſe- 
cond or particular propoſition in the ſyllogiſm. _ 
(1.) King Richard the Second, the firſt ten years of his 
reign, was a minor. | Dawies on Ireland. 
He and his muſe might be minors, but the libertines are full 
grown. g | :  .. Colhier's View of the Stage. 
Long as the year's dull circle ſeems to run, 
When the briſk nino pants for twenty-one. Pope. 
The nobleſt blood of England having been ſhed in the grand 
rebellion, + many great families became extinct, or ſupported 
only by minomꝶm.. | | Saif. 
A minor or infant cannot be faid to be contumacious, be- 
cauſe he cannot appear as a defendant in court, but by his guar- 
dian. | 113 5 Ayliſe Parergon. 
( 2.) The ſecond or minor propoſition was, that this king- 
dom hath cauſe of juſt fear of overthrow from Spain. Bacon, 
He ſuppoſed that a philoſopher's brain was like a foreſt, 
where ideas are ranged like animals of ſeveral kinds; that the 
major is the male, the minor the female, which copulate by the 
middle term, and engender the concluſion. : Arbuthnot, 
To Mi'xoraTE, wv. a. [from minor, Latin.] To leſſen; 
to diminiſh. A word not yet admitted into the language. 
This it doth not only by the advantageous aſſiſtance of 2 
tube, but by ſhewing in what degrees ys Us minorates the 
object. Bat! | SCS Glanwille's Scepſis. 
Mix ORA“TTION. 1. /. [from minorate,] The act of leſſen- 
| ing ; diminution ; decreaſe. A word not admitted. 
Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, as is mot 
evident in the loadſtone, whoſe efficiencies are communicable 
without a minoration of gravity. Brown's Vulgar Errours- 
We hope the mercies of God will conſider our degenerated 
integrity unto ſome minoration of our offences. Brown. 
Min o'xiTy. 2. , [minerite, Fr. from minor, Lat.] 1. 
The ſtate of being under age. 2. The ſtate of being lefs. 
3. The ſmaller number: as, the minority held for that ; 
queſtion in oppoſition to the majority. x. 
(1.) I mov'd the king, my maſter, to ſpeak in the behalf of 
my daughter, in the minority of them bath. Shak, 
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Is put into the truſt of Richard Gloſter. + Shakeſdeare. 
Theſe changes in religion ſhould be ſtaid, until the king 


hending worſe than it was, a queſtion was raiſed, whether, 
during the King's minority, ſuch alterations might be made or 
e Hayward's Edw. VI. 


NO. - . | 
Henry the Eighth, doybting he might die in the minority of 


his ſon, procured an act to paſs, that no ſtatute made during 


the minority of the king ſhould bind him or his ſucceſſors, ex- 


cept it were confirmed by the King at his full age. But the 
firſt act that paſſed in king Edward the Sixth's time, was a 


king was minor. Bacon's Henry VII. 


It there be evidence, that it is not many ages fince nature 


was in her 1z0rity, this may be taken for a good proof that 
ſhe is not eternal. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Their counſels are warlike and ambitious, though ſomething 
tempered by the, m7zority of their king. Temple. 


2.) From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a mino- 


rity, or ſmallneſs in the excluſion, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Mi'xoTAUR. n. .. [minotaure, French; minos and taurus.] 


A monſter invented by the poets, half man and half bull, 
| Mivr PR. . /. [from mint.] Coiner. 


kept in Dxdalus's labyrinth. 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth, 
There minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. 


eccleſiaſtical fraternity; a cathedral church. The word is 
yet retained at York and Litchheld. | 


Mi'xSTREL. n. J. [meneſtril, Spaniſh ; meneſirallus, low 


Latin.] A muſician ; one who plays upon inſtruments. 
Hark how the 2ninftrels gin to ſhrill aloud 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 


The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, | 
. Spenſer. 


That well agree withouten breach or jar. . 
I will give you the minſtrel. 
— Then I will give you the ſerving creature. Shakeſp. 


I to the vulgar am become a jelt ; 
Eſteemed as a minſtrel at a feaſt. 
_ — Theſe fellows 
Were once the minſtrels of a country ſhow z 
 Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, 
By trurapet- cheeks and bloated faces known. 
Often our ſeers and poets have confeſs d, 
That muſick's force can tame the furious beaſt 3 
Can make the wolf, or foaming boar reſtrain 
His rage; the lion drop his creſted mane, 
Attentive to the ſong ; the lynx forget | 
His wrath to man, and lick the 9mnflrel's feet. Prior. 


Sandys's Paraphraſe. 


Dryden, 


Mi'xnsTRELSEY. u. J. [from minftrel.] 1. Muſick; in- 
ſtrumental harmony. 2. A number of muſicians. 


(f.) Apollo's felt will envy at his play, 
And all the world applaud his inſtrelſey. 
That loving wretch that ſwears, 
"Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, 
Which, he in her angelick finds, 
Would fwear as juſtly, that he hears, 
In that day's rude hearſe mnftrelſey 
— — I began, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, 
To meditate my rural minftrelſey, 795 
Till fancy had her fill. Milton, 
© (2) Miniſtring ſpirits tram'd up in feaſt, and fong ! 
Such haſt thou arm'd the 2infirelſey of heay'n. Milton. 


Davies. 


Mint, u. . [mine, Saxon; menthe, Fr. mentha, Latin. 
A plant. | | 


Then rubb' d it o'er with newly-gather'd mint, 


A wholeſome herb, that breath'd-a grateful ſcent. Dryden. 


MinT. 1. 'L [munte, Dutch; mynertan, 7o coin, Saxon. ] 


1. The place where money is coined. 2. Any place of in- 
vention. 5 * | | 


.) What is a perſon's name or face, that receives all his 
reputation from the mint, and would never have been known 


had there not been medals. | Addifon.on Medals. 


2 * 


That hath a ms of phraſes in. his brain. 
As the mints of calumny are at work, a great number of cu 
people appre- 
party. Na 10 5 
To Mix r. v. a. [from the noun:] 1. To coin; to ſtamp 


repeal of that former act; at which time nevertheleſs the ver which ſhould be then minted. 


| Shakeſþ. 
Mi'nsTER.  #. /. [wminrrene, Saxon.] A monaſtery; an 


Mi'nTMASTER. #. /. [mint. and maſtey.] 


„the ſpheres. Donne. 


( ̃ .) A man in all the world's new faſhion planted; - | 
Shakeſd. 


rious inventions are iſſued out, which grow current among the 
5 Addiſon's Freebolder. 


money. 2. To invent; to forge. 1 | 
(x.)- Another law was, to bring in the ſilver of the realm to 
the mint, in making all clipped coins of ſilver not to be cur- 


rent in payments, without giving any remedy of weight; and ſo: 


to ſet the mint on work; and to give way to new coins of fil-- 
. Bacon's Henry VII. 
- (2.) Look into the titles whereby they hold theſe new por- 
tions of the crown, and you will find them of ſuch natures as 
may be eaſily minted. Bacon's War with Spain. 


Mi'nTacs. n. /. [from int.] 1. That which is coined: 
or ſtamped. 2. Theduty paid for coining. Ainſw. 


- 


(.) Its pleaſing poiſon 
The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt N 
Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage | 
Character'd in the face. | Million. 
Sterling ought to be of pure ſilver called leaf filver, the mine 
ter muſt add other weight, if the ſilver be not pure. Camden. 


MrwnTMan. n: /. [mint and man.] One ſkilled in coinage. 


He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over-match for this 
eſtate, is no good miatman; but takes greatneſs of kingdoms- 
according to their bulk and currency; and not after their in- 
trinſick value. Bacon War with Spain. 
preſides in coinage. 2. One who invents. 

(1.) That which is coined, as mintmaſters confeſſed, is al- 
layed with about a twelfth part of copper. © Boyle, 

(2.) The great mintmaſters of theſe terms, the ſchoolmen: 
and metaphyſicians, have wherewithal to content him: Locle. 


Mi'xug r. u. /. [menuet, French.) A ſtately regular 


The tender creature could not ſee his fate, 
With whom ſhe'd danc'd a minuet fo late. 
John has aſſurance to ſet up for a minuet dancer. Speclator. 


Mi von. n. J 1. [With printers.] A ſmall ſort of print - 


ing letter. 2. [With muſicians.] A. note of flow time, 


two of which make a ſemibrief, as two crotchets. make a: 
minum; two quavers a crotchet, and two ſemiquavers; 


a quaver. Bailey, 
(2.) He's the courageous captain of. compliments; he fights: 
as you ſing prickſongs, keeps time, diſtance, and proportion; 


reſts his inum, one, two, and the third in your boſom. Sal. 
Minu'te. adj. [minutus, Lat.] Small; little; lender g 


ſmall in bulk ; ſmall in conſequence. 


Some minute philoſophers pretend, 


That with our days our pains and pleafures end; Denbam. 


Such an univerſal ſuperintendency has the eye and hand of 
providence over all, even the moſt minute and inconſiderable 
| South's Sermanss. 


things. | Ris 
Into ſmall parts the wond'rous ſtone divide, . 
Ten thouſand of minuteft ſize expreſs 7 
The ſame propenſion which the large poſſeſs. Blackmore. 
The ſerum is attenuated. by circulation, fo as to paſs into the 
minuteſt channels, and become fit nutriment for the body. 

| Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 

In all diviſions we ſhould conſider the larger and more im- 
mediate parts of the ſubje&t, and not divide it at once into 
the more minute and remote parts. 


of an hour. 2, Any ſmall ſpace of time. 3. The firſt. 
draught of any agreement in writing; this is common in 


de Scottiſh law: as, bare you made a minute. of that: 


: s . Ly 


(.) — This man ſo complete, 


Who was enroll'd mongſt wonders, and when we, 


1. One who- 


3 Stepney. ; 


| |  Watts's Logich.. 
MINUTE. u. / {minutum, Latin.] 1. The fixtieth part 
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Almott with licb' ning raviſh'd, could not find 


On minutes and on moments. e Sophy. 
Experience does every minute prove the ſad truth of this ler - 
1 5 | South's Sermons. 
Tell her, that I fome certainty may bring; | 

I go this -21nute to attend the king. 
To Mi'xuTE., v. 4. [minuter, French.] - To ſet down in 
ſhort hints, 3 
I no ſooner heard this critick talk of my works, but I -1- 
"weed what he had ſaid, and reſolved to enlarge the plan of my 


- fpeculations. | Spectator. 
Mi'nuTE-BOOK. 3. / [minute and book.] Book of ſhort 
hints. 


Mi'nuUTz-GLASS. u. fc. [minute and glaſs.] Glaſs of which 
the ſand meaſures a minute. 


actly; to the leaſt part; nicely 


flaw pace, and obſerve minutely that order of ranging all he 


ſaid, from which reſults an obvious perſpicuity. Locke. 
| — Change of night and day, 
And of the ſeaſons ever ſtealing round, | 
Minutely faithful. | | Thomſon's Summer, 


Mi'nuTELyY. adv. [from minute, the ſubſtantive.] 1. 
Every minute; with very little time intervening: 2. [In 
the quoted paſſage it ſeems rather to be an adjective, as 


every minute. 
(1.) What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from hea- 


proclaimed in thunder from heaven, to give men no reſt in 
their ſms, no quiet from Chriſt's importunity till they ariſe 
from ſo mortiferous a ſtate, Hammond's Fundamentals. 
| (2.) Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, | 
Nothing in love. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


inconſiderableneſs. | 
The animal ſpirit and inſenſible particles never fall under our 


_ ſenſes by reaſon of their uinuteneſs. Bentley. 

| | Mi'n UTE-WATCH. 7 ; [minute and walch.] A watch 

| 3 in which minutes are more diſtinctly marked than in com- 
| 


mon watches which reckon by the hour. 


the beginning of the pumping, about two minutes after the 
coals had been put in glowing, to the total diſappearing of the 
fire, there had paſſed but three minutes, Boyle. 
Mixx, n. J. ee I ſuppoſe, from minnock.] A 
oung, pert, wanton girl. E 
as LY minx 
Come, go with me apart. 
Some torches bore, ſome links, 


Sbhaleſp. 


Before the proud virago nx. | Hudibras. 
She, when but yet a tender mixx, began : 
To hold the door, but now ſets up for man. Dryden. 


MIRACLE. n. /. [Miracle, French; miraculum, Latin. ] 
1. A wonder; ſomething above human power. 2. [In 
theology.] An effect above human or natural power, 
performed in atteſtation of ſome truth. | 

(1.) Nothing almoſt ſees miracles 
But miſery. | | 
Virtuous and holy, choſen from above, 
To work exceeding miracles on earth, 

Be not offended, nature's miracle, - 


Thou act allotted to be ta'en by me. 


Shak. King Lear. 
baleſp. Henry VI. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


His hour of ſpeech a minute. Shakeſp. Henry VIII 
(2.) They walk'd about me ev'ry minute while; 
And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, POINT OCH 
Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart. _Shakeſp. 
| — — The ſpeed of gods | 
Time counts not, though with ſwifteſt nynutes wing d. | 
| | | | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Gods! that the world ſhould turen T 
Denham's 


Daaden Aurengzebe. 


Mixu'teELy. adv. [from minute.] To a ſmall point; ex- 


In this poſture of mind it was impoſſible for him to keep that 


— hourly is botk the ad verb and adjective.] Happening | 


ven, reſounding for ever in our ears? As if it were minutely 


Minu'tzswness. n. ſ. [from minute.] Smallneſs; exility; 


Caſting our eyes upon a minute-watch, we found that from 
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„ 
(2.) The vuracles of our Lord are peculi arly eminent above 


che lying wonders of demons, in that they were not made out 


of vain oftentation of 1 and to raiſe unprofitable amaze. 
ment; but for the real benefit and advantage of men, by feed. 
ing the hungry, healing all forts of diikaſes, ejecting of devils, 
and reviving the dead. | + © Bentley's Sermon;, 
Miza'culLous. adj, [miraculeux, French; from miracle. 
Done by miracle; produced by miracle; effected by 
power more than natural. 8 etre ge | 
Arithmetical progreſſion might eaſily demonſtrate how faſt 
mankind would increaſe, o verpaſſing as miraculous, though 
indeed natural, that example of the Iſraclites, who were mul. 
tiplied in two hundred and fifteen years from ſeventy unto ſix 
hundred thouſand able men. | Raleigh Eſſays, 
Reſtore this day, for thy great name, 


Unto his ancient and miraculous right. Herbert, 
— - Why this ſtrength | 
Miraculous yet remaining in thoſe rocks ? 

His might continues in thee not for navght. Million As. 


At the firſt planting of the Chriſtian religion, God waz 
pleaſed to accompany it with a miraculous power. * Tillotſon, 
Miza'cuLousLy. adv. [from miraculous.] By miracle; 
by power above that of nature. | 
It was a ſingular providence of God, to draw thoſe northern 
heathen nations down into thoſe Chrittian parts, where they 
might. receive Chriſtianity, and to mingle nations ſo remote 
miraculouſly, to make one blood and kindred of all people, and 
each to have knowledge of him. Spenſer on Ireland, 
Turnus was to be {lain that very day; and ZEneas, wound- 
ed as he was, could not have engaged him in ſingle combat, 
unleſs his hurt had been amraculoufty healed, Dryden, 
Mix a'cuLousNEss. . /. [from miraculous.) I he ſtate 
of being effected by miracle; ſuperiority to natural power, 
MIRADOR. n. ſ. [Spaniſh, from mirar, to look.] A bal- 
cony; a gallery whence ladies fee ſhows. 
Mean time your valiant fon, who had before 
Gain'd fame, rode round, to ev'ry mirador ; | 
Beneath each lady's ſtand a ſtop he made, | | 
And bowing, took th' applauſes which they paid. Dryden, 
Mik E. n. /. [moer, Dutch. ] Mud; dirt at the bottom of 


Water. 


— He his rider from her lofty ſteed | 
Would have caſt down, and trod in dirty ire. Spenſer, 
Here's that, which is too weak to be a ſinner, honeſt water, 

which ne'er left man i' th' ire. Shakeſp. Timon Athens, 
I'm Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 

Wh” hawdragg'd your donſhip out o th' ire. Hudibras, 

I appeal to any man's reaſon, whether it be not better thet 

there ſhould be a diſtinction of land and. ſea, than that all 

ſhould be mire and water, More againfl Atheiſm. 

Now plung'd in ire, now by ſharp brambles torn, fc. 

To MIRE. v. a. [from the noun.] To whelm in the mud; 

to ſoil with mud. is 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates? 

Who ſmeer'd thus, and mir d with infamy, BY 

I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Shakefp. 
Mik E. n. ,. (nr, Welſh; myna, Saxon; mier, Dutch.) 

An ant; a piſmire. | ED 

Mi'Ix ESS. #. . {from miry.] Dirtineſs ; © fullneſs of 

mire. : | 

M1'xxsoMe. adj. [morck, dark, Daniſh, Tn the deriva- 

tives of this ſet, no regular orthography is obſerved : it is 

common to write murky, to which the reſt ought to con- 
form.] Dark ; obſcure. 5 | 
Through mmrkſome air her ready way ſhe makes. 

| | V 
Mi'xROR. 2. , [ miroir, French; airar, Spaniſh, to look. 
1. A looking-glaſs ; any thing which exhibits repreſenta- 
tions of objects by reflection. 2. It is uſed for patter ; 
for that on which the eye ought to be fixed ; as, men look 
in a glaſs to adjuſt their mien or dreſs ; an exemplar; an 


1 
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n And in his waters which your irrer make, 
 Beho'd your feces as the eryſtal bright. Spenſer's Efith, 
' That-pow'r which gave me eyes the world to view, | 

To view myſelf infus'd an inward light, | 
Whereby my ſoul, as by a mirror true, 


Of her own form may take a perfect ſight. Davies. 
— Lels bright the moon, | | 

But oppoſite in Jevell'd Weſt was ſet 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From him. Milicn's Paradiſe Loft. 

. Mirrair of poets, mirroir of our age, ua 

Which her whole face beholding on thy ſtage, 

Pleas'd and diſpleas'd with her own faults, endures 

A remedy like thoſe whom muſick cures. Waller, 


By chance he ſpy'd a mirroir while he ſpoke, 
And gazing there beheld his alter'd look ; 
Wond'ring, he ſaw his features and his hue, 


So much were chang'd, that ſcarce himſelf he knew. Dry. 
Late as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, N 

In the clear mirroir of thy ruling ſtar, | 

I faw, alas! ſome dread event impend. Pope. 


(2.) The works of nature are no leſs exact, than if ſhe did 
both .behold and ſtudy how to expreſs ſome abſolute ſhape or | 
mirror always preſent before her. Hooker. 

O goddeſs, heavenly bright, | 


Mirreur of grace and majeſty divine. Fairy Queen. 
How far'ſt thou, mirror of all martial men? Shakeſp. 
Mirror of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden. 


Mi'xROR STONE, n. . [| ſelenites, Lat.] A kind of tranſ- 
parent ſtone. 1 | Ainſw. 
VieTtH.. n. . [mypPve, - Saxon.] Merriment; jollity ; 
gaiety; laughter. 1 2 | 
To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit, 


And keep the turn of tippling with a flave. Shak eſp. 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit ; | 

For every object that the one doth catch, 

The other turns to a irib- moving jeſt, - Shakeſp. 


Moſt of the appearing mirth in the world is not mirih but 
art: the wounded ipirit is not ſeen, but walks under a diſ- 
guiſe. | South's Sermons. 

With genial joy to warm the ſoul, 

Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-infpiring bowl. Pope's Odyſſey. 
MixTHpUL. @dj. [mirth and full.] Merry; gay; cheer- 

ful. | 5 3 | 


Mi „* — 


— No ſimple word, 
That ſhall be utter'd at our mz7thful board, 
Shall make us fad next morning. 
The feaſt was ſerv'd; the bowl was crown'd ; | 
To the king's pleaſure went the mirthful round. _ Prior, 
MikTHLESS.' adj. [from mirth.] Joyleſs; cheerleſs. 
Mv. adj, [from mire.]- 1. Deep in mud; muddy, 2. 
Conſiſting of mire. if | | 
(1.) Thou ſhould'ſt have heard how her horſe fell, and ſhe 
under her horſe ; thou ſhould'ſt have heard in how miry a place, 
how ſhe was bemoiled. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
All men who lived lazy lives, and died natural deaths, b 
ſickneſs or by age, went into vaſt caves under-ground, all 
dark and miry, full of noiſome creatures, and there grovelled 


Ben. John ſon. 


- 


in endleſs ſtench and miſery. | Temple. 
Deep, through a iry lane ſhe pick'd her way, | 
Above her 46 roſe the chalky clay. Gays Trivia, 
So have I ſeen ill- coupled heunds | g 
Drag diff rent ways in miry grounds. Swift. 


(2.) Shall thou and I fit round about ſome fountain 
Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks, 
How they are ſtain'd like meadows, yet not dry, 
With ry ſlime left on them by a flood? 

Mrs, an inſeparable particle uſed in compoſition to mark an 
ill ſenſe, or depravation of the meaning: as, chance, luck ; 
miſchance, ill luck 3 computation, | reckoning ;. miſcompu- 

on, falſe reckoning ; 70 like, to be pleaſed ; 

o be offended z from mes in. Teutonick and French, uſed 


tati 


40 the ſame ſenſe. Of this it is difficult to give all tùbe 


ezamples; but thoſe that follow will ſuffciently explain it 


4 


* 


nate. 


ShakeſÞ. To 
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/tsaccerTa'rion. . /, [mis and acce/tation.} The act 
of taking in a wrong fenfſe, | Patt 3-4 
Misapve'ntTuRE. ./ [meſatenture, French ; mis and 
adtenture.] Miſchance ; misſortune ; ill luck ; bad for- 
tune, | . | 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some miſadventure. Shaleſh. Romeo and Juliet. 
When a commander, either upon neceſſity or amfſadventure, 
falleth into danger, it much advanceth both his reputation and 
enterprize, if bravely he behaveth himſelf, Hayward. 
The body conſiſted, after all the loſſes and mifadventures, of 
no leſs than fix thouſend foot. Clarendin. 
_ Diſtinguiſh betwixt i ſadventure and deſign. . Efrange. 
The trouble of a miſadventure now and then, that reaches 
not his innocence. or reputation, may not be an ill way to teach 
him more caution. : Lacke on Education. 


Misapve'nTUuRED. df. [from miſadventure.} Unfortu- 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes, 
A pair of ſtarcroſt lovers take their life; 

W hoſe mfadventur'd piteous overthrows | 
Do with their death bury their parents ſtrife. 


Mrsapvi'stp. dj. [mis and ad: iſe I.] Ill directed. 
Mis AMR D. adj. [mis and aim.) Not aimed rightly. 
The idle ſtroke enforcing furious way, Ba 
Miſſing the mark of his maimed light, 
Did fall to ground. | Fairy Queen. 
Mi'sanTHRoOPE. ) 2. . [miſanthrope, French; Hd 
MisAa'THROPOS. ; Sewn®., ] A hater of mankind. 


Shakeſd . 


I am miſanthropos, and hate mankind, . Shakeſp. 
Alas, poor dean! his only ſcope. I 
Was to be held a mfanthrope ; | 
- This into gen'ral odivm drew him. Savift. 


Mrs ANTHROPY. . ,. [miſanthropie, French; from mi- 
fanthrope.) Hatred of mankind. ++; . 
Mis AT PLICA TTIOxX. 2. % [mis and application.] Appli- 
cation to a wrong purpoſe. | 
The indiſtinction of many in the community of name, or 
the miſaplication of the act of one unto another, hath made- 
ſome doubt thereof. Beroun Vulgar Errours. 
The vigilance of thoſe who preſide over theſe charities is ſo. 
exemplary, that perſons diſpoſed to do good can entertain no 
ſuſpicions of the miſapplication of their bounty. Atterbury. 
It is our duty to be provident for the future, and to guard 
againſt whatever may lead us into miſapplications of it. Rogers. 
To its APL“. v. a. [mis and apply.) To apply to wrong, 
purpoſes. - | | 
Virtue itſelf turns vice, being miſapplied, 


And vice ſometime by actions dignified. Shakefp. 
The holy treaſure was to be reſerved, and ifſued for holy uſes, 

and not miſapplied to any other ends. | Howel. 
He that knows, that whiteneſs is the name of that colour he: 

has obſerved in ſnow, will not -7/apply that word as long as he 
retains that idea. | Locke. 
To MisSaerREHE'ND. v. 3. Inis and apprebend.] Not to 
underſtand rightly, Les a 
That your reaſonings may loſe none of their force by my 
miſapprehending or miſrepreſenting them, I ſhall' give the reader 
your arguments. | | Locke. 
Mi1sarPpREHE'NnStON. . /. and apprebhenſion.] Miſ- 
take; not right apprehenſion. F 

be acquainted with the 


It is a degree of knowledge to. 
canſes of our ignorance : what we have to ſay under this head, 


will equally concern our miſapprehenſions and errors. Glanville, 

Misascrt'se. wv. a, [mis and aſcribe.] To. afcribe- 
falſly. WITT way OLE AIG FT SOR fo 
That may be miſaſcribed to art which is the bare production. 
"of nature. * Boyle. 


[ mts 


to miſlike, To Mis xS$1'GN, . a. [mis and afign.] To aſſign erro- 


* 


- neouſly. ' 
f We have not mi ſaſie ned the cauſe of thi 
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fo Mis ne cole, v. a. [mts and beceme.] Not to become; 
tobe unſeemly not to ſuit. a f in 
Either ſhe has a poſſibility in that 
or elſe impoſſible loves need not mi/become me. 
What to the dauphin from England? 

—Scorn and defiance, flight regard, Contempt, 

And any thing that may not mibecome _ 

The mighty ſender.  Shakeſp. Henry V. 
That boldnels which lads get amongſt play-fellows, has ſuch 
a mixture of rudeneſs and ill-turn'd contidence, that thoſe 
miſbecoming and diſingenuous ways of ſhifting in the world muſt 


which I think impoſſible, 
Sidney. 
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adj. [begot or begotten with mis.] Un- 
lawfully or irregularly be 

- Contaminated, baſe, | | 
And miſtegotten blood, I ſpill of thine.” Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour'd 

To bring man-ſlaughter into form, ſet quarrelling 

Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 

Is valour 2:7/tegot, and came into the world 


MIS BECO“ Tr. 
Mis sEeGOTrEN. 


— 


When ſects and factions were but newly born. Shaleſp. 
The 2:7/begetten infant grows, | - k 

And, ripe for birth, diſtends with deadly throes 

The ſwelling rind, with unavailing Arife, 

To leave the wooden womb, and puſhes into life. Dryden. 


To Mispena've. v. u. 
improperly. 
1s BEHAVED. adj. [mis 
bred; uncivil. | | | 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 
But, like a mi/bebaw'd and ſullen wench, 
Thou pout'ſt upon thy fortune and thy love. 


[mis and behave.) To act ill or 
and behaved] Untaught; ill- 


Shakeſþ. 


bad practice. | 
The miſtehawiour of particular perſons does not at all affect 
their cauſe, ſince a man may act laudably in ſome reſpects, who 
does not fo in others. | Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Mis Be LI“ EF. n. , {mis and belief.] Falſo religion; a 
* wrong. belief. ein 
MrsBeL1 ever. 2. /. [mis and believer.] One that holds 
a falſe religion, or believes wrongly. | 
Yes, if I drew it with a curſt intent 
To take a miſbeliever to my bed, | 
It muſt be ſo. ' Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
o MiscALCVULATE. v. 3. [mis and calculate.) To rec- 
kon wrong. 6 
After all the care I have taken, there may be, in ſuch a 
multitude of paſſages, ſeveral miſquoted, miſinterpreted, and 
miſcalculated. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To Misc L. wv. a. [mis and call.] To name improperly. 
| My heart will figh when I iſcal it ſlo. Shak. Rich, II. 
The third act, which connects propoſitions and deduceth con- 
cluſions from them, the ſchools call diſcourſe; and we ſhall 
not miſcal it if we name it reaſon. _ Glanwille"s Scepſis. 
| What you 22i/cal their folly. is their care. Dryden. 
Misca'xriace. n. . [mis and carriage.] 1. Unhappy 
event of our undertaking ; failure; ill conduct. 2. Ab- 
ortion; act of bringing forth before the time. 
( 1.) Reſolutions of reforming do not always 
mor prevent vengeance for former miſcarriages. 
| When a counſellor, to ſave himſelf, 
Wceuld lay miſcarriages upon his prince, 
E Expoſing him to publick rage and hate, 
O, tis an act as infamouſly baſe, 
As, ſhould a common ſoldier ſculk behind, 
And thruſt his general in the front of war. ! 
I | Diyden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
- Tf the negle& or abuſe of the liberty he had, to examine 
what would really make for his happineſs, miſleads him, the 


be unlearned to make way for better principles. Locke. 
Portius, thou may'ſt rely upon my conduct; „ 
Thy father will not act what mytecomes him. Addiſon. 


 MisBena'viour. 2. / [mis and behaviour.] Ill conduct; 


fainfy juice, 
King Charles, 


* 
* 


Mi'scELLAN v. n. . A maſs formed out of various kinds. 


miſcarriages that fallow on it muſt be imputed to his own elec- 
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A great part of that time which the inhabitants of the for. 
mer earth had to ſpare, and whereof they made ſo ill aſe, was 
now employed in digging and plowing; and the exceſs of fer- 
tility which contributed ſo much to their iſcarriag es, was re. 
tracted and cnt off Woodavard's Nat. Hiſtory. 
35 5 — Your cures alond you tell, | BY 
But wiſely your miſcarriages conceal. Garth's Diſpenſatory, 
How, alas | will he appear in that awful day, when even 
the failings and miſcarriages of the righteons ſhall not be con- 
cealed, though the mercy of God be magnified in their pardon, 
9 Rog er's Sermon. 
(2.) There muſt be miſcarriages and abortions; for there 
died mfny women with child. | Graunt, 
To Visqa'rny. wv. n. [mis and carry.) 1. To fail; not to 
have Ahe intended event; not to ſucceed ; to be loſt in an 
tetpriſe; not to reach the effect intended: 2. To have 
an abortion. F | | b | 
(1.) Have you not heard of Frederick, the great ſoldier, 
who miſcarried at ſea. Shakeſh. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Our ſiſter's man is certainly m/carried. Shake, 
Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
Alt is determin'd, not concluded yet ; 
But ſo it muſt be if the king 2u/carry. 
| — If you miſcarry, 
Your buſineſs of the world hath: ſo an end,. 
And machination ceaſes. | S baleſp. King Lear. 
Sweet Baſſanio, my ſhips have all iſcarried, my creditors 
grow cruel, my eltate is very low. Shak. Merchant of Venue. 
I could mention ſome projects which I have brought to ma- 
turity, and others which have miſcarried. Addiſon's Guardian, 
No wonder that this expedient ſhould ſo often miſcarry, 
© which requires ſo much art and genius to arrive at any per- 
fection in it. Sæbiſt. 
(2.) Give them, a miſcarrying womb and dry breaſts. 
| ' Hojea, ix. 14. 
So many politick conceptions ſo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for a delivery, do yet, in 
the iſſue, miſcarry and prove abortive. South's Sermon. 
His wife miſcarried; but the abortion proved a female fœ- 
tus. | Pee and Arbuthnat, 
Von have proved yourſelf more tender of another's embrios, 
than the fondeſt mothers are of their own ; for you have pre- 
ſerved every thing that I miſcarried of. Pope, 
MrscerLa'ne. n, . [miſcellaneus, Latin. This is cor- 
rupted into maſ/ln or meſtlin.] Mixed corn: as wheat 
and rye. | | PI | 
It is thought to be of uſe to make ſome Miſcellane in corn; 


as if you ſow a few beans with wheat, your wheat will be the 
Der. Fr | - Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Mt1scB8LLa'ntous. adj. [miſcellaneus, Latin,] Mingled ; | 
compoſed of various kinds. | | 5 
| Being miſcellaneous in many things, he is to be received 
with ſuſpicion ; for fuch as amaſs all relations muſt err in ſome, 
and without offence be unbelieved in many. Brown, 
And what the people but a herd confus'd, : 
A miſcellaneous rabble, who extol | 
Things vulgar, and well weigh'd ſcarce worth the praiſe. 
n N Micon's Paradiſe Reg. 
MiscgLLANEOUSNESs. 7. /. from mſcellancous.] Cow- 
poſition of various kinds. in 195 
MUSCELLANY. adj.-[miſcellaneus, Lat.] Mixed of vari- 
ous kinds. eilen | 
The power of Spain conſiſteth in a veteran army, compound- 
ed of mi ſcelluny forces of all nations. Bacon. 


Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


* 


I acquit myſelf of the preſumption of having lent my name 


to recommend miſcellaniet or works of other men. Pope 
When they have jvin'd their peritranies, | 5 
Out ſkips a book of miſcellanies. ' Sof. 


To Mis cA“s T. wv: 
count of. | 1 e 
_ Men miſeaft' their days; for in their age they deduce the ac- 
count not from the day of their birth, but the year of our Lord 
wherein they were bonn. 13 Brown's Hulgar £rrour”s 


a. [mis #nd'caft.} To take a wrong ac 
(3 W 3 331 ; Fs hee: 


r 
Mrzeia'nen: =, {mls ond chance] It lack ; ill for- 


tune; misfortune; wmthap. Ar de * ; W 
The lady Cecopria ſent him to excuſe the mi/cbance of her 
beaſts ranging in that dangerous ſort. 8.1 


Extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf with a great 


lady, by which occaſion ſhe had ſtumbled upon ſuch iſcbances 


as were little for the honour of her family. 1 Sidney. 
View theſe letters, full of bad miſchance, 3 | 
France is revolted. . 
— Sleep rock thy brain, . 
And never come n ſchance between us twain. ' Shak. 


Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing a man but 
ſome fault chargeable upon him; and nothing can be a fault 
that is not naturally in a man's power to prevent; otherwiſe, it 
is a man's unhappineſs, his miſchance or calamity, but net his 
fault. | South's Sermons, 

M.SCHIEF. n. /. [meſchef, old French.] 1. Harm, hurt; 
whatever is. ill and inj uriouſſy done. 2. Ill conſequence; 
vexatious affair. | 2 

(1.) The law in that caſe puniſheth the thought; for better 


1s, a ιſchie than an inconvenience, Spenjer on Ireland. 
Come you murth'ring miniſters ! | 
Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances 
You wait on nature's miſchie c. Shak. Macbeth. 
Thy tongue deviſeth mi/chizfs. Pſal. lii. 2. 


Was Uthe cauſe of miſchief, or the man, | 
Whoſe lawleſs Juſt the fatal war began? Dryd. En. 
(2.) States call in foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt a common 
enemy; but the u¹pfchief was, theſe allies wouid never allow 
that the common enemy was ſubdued, Swift. 


To Mi'SCHTEF, v. 4. [from the noun.] To hurt; to harm; 


to injute. | | | 

If the greateſt inward heat be not ſweetened by meekneſs, 
or not governed by prudence, can it bring to our ſouls any be- 
nefit ? rather it miſchi them. Spratt's Sermons, 


Mr'scH1E FMAKER. n. , {from miſchief and make.] One 


Wo cauſes miſchief. 
MiSCHIEP-MAKING, adj. Cauſing harm. 
Come not thou with i/chief-makig beauty, 
To interpoſe between us, look on him. Noce. 
M's CHIEvOUS. adj, {from miſchief ] 1. Harmful ; hurt- 
ful; deſtructive; noxious ; pernicious; injurious; wick- 
ed: uſed both of perſons and things. 2. Spiteful; mali- 
cious. Ainſew. 6 N 15 
(1.) This falſe, wily, doubling diſpoſition is intolerably miſ- 
clievous to ſociety. | | South”s Sermons. 
I'm but à half-ſtrain'd villain yet; 1 
But mongrel miſchievous. | {4 Dryden. 
He had corrupted or deluded moſt of his ſervants, telling 
them that their maſter was run mad; that he had diſinherited 
his heir, and was going to ſettle his eſtate upon a pariſh-boy ; 
that if he did not look after their maſter he would do ſome very 
miſchievous thinnnng. - Arbuth. Hift. of F. Bull. 
Mi'scHIEyYOUSLY. adv. [| from miſchief. ] Noxiouſly ; 
hurtfully; wickedly.” £77 STR 2 5 
Nor was the cruel deſtiny content 
To ſweep at once her life and beauty too; 
But like a harden'd felon took a pride 
To work more miſchievouſly flow, _ _ 
And plunder'd firit, 1 then deſtroy' d. 
Mrscnitvousness.' n. f. [from miſchievous.] Hurtful- 
neſs ; perniciouſneſs; wickedneſs,  _ 
Compare the harmleſſneſs, the tenderneſs, the modeſty, and 
the ingenuous pliableneſs, which is in youth, with the 7 
chievouſneſs, the ſlyneſe, the eraft, the impudence, the falſe- 
hood, and the confirmed obſtinacy found in an aged, long- 
practiſed ſinner. | | "© South's Sermons. 
Mi'sciBLE. adj. [from miſcee, Latin] Poſſible to be 
mingled. NE Ons Ie; , TIT 
Acid ſpirits are ſubtile liquors which come over in diſtillations, 
not inflammable, miſcible with water. Arbutbaot. 


MisciTa'Tz3on. n. .. [mis and citation.) Unfair or falſe 


| quotation, . 


- 


beſt men. 


Dy yde ..* 
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Being charged with miſcitation and unfair dealing, it was re. 
quiſite to ſay ſomething z honeſty is a tender point. Collier, 


To Misc E. v. 4. [mis and cite.] Jo quote wrong. 
MiscLAIu. u. , [mis and cliim] Miſtaken claim. | 
Error, miſclaim aq forgetfulneſis, become ſuitors for ſome 


remiſſion of extreme rigour. 919 Bacon. 


Miscourura“T ION. A. . [mis and computation.) Falſe 


reckoning. | | 
It was a general misfortune, and miſcomputation of that time, 
that the party had ſo good an opinion of their own reputation 
and intereſt. Clarendon. 


To Mrsconct'ivs. v. a. [mis and conceive.] Io mis- 


judge; to hare a falſe notion of. | 

Ne let falſe whiſpers, breeding hidden fears, . 
Break gentle ſleep with mi ſcoucri ved doubt. Spenſer, 
Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow them with whom 
we contend, as to yield them juſt and reaſonable cauſes of thoſe 
things, which, for want of due conſideration heretofore, they 
' miſconcerved, | | Hooker. 

Miſconceived Joan of Are hath been b 
Shak H. VI. 


A virgin from her tender intancy. 


M1isconce'tr. n . [mis and conceit, and concep- 
Misconce'erion. tion.] Falſe opinion; wrong no- 
tion. c (3 


The other which inſtead of it we are required to accept, is 
only by error and zziſcoxceit named the ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
no one proof being as yet brought forth, whereby it may clearly 
appear to be ſo in very deed. Hooker. 

It cannot he that our knowledge ſhould be other than an hea 
of miſconception and error. Glanwille's Scepfis. 
Great errors and dangers reſult out of a miſconception of the 
names of things. Harvey on Conſumptions.. 
It will be a great ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe pieces of moſt anci- 
ent hiſtory, which have been chiefly preſerved in ſcripture, con- 
firmed anew, and freed from thoſe 3 or mĩiſrepreſen- 
tations which made them ſit uneaſy upon the ſpirits even of the 
 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Misco'nnvucr. 2. h. [mis and conduct] III behaviour; ill 
management. FEA | 

They are induſtriouſly procla med and aggravated by ſuch as 

are guilty or innocent of the ſame flips or miſconducts in their 

own behaviour. Addiſon, Spectator. 

It highly concerned them to reflect, how great obligations 


both the memory of their paſt mi ſconduct, and their preſent ad- 
vantages, laid on them, to walk with care and circumſpection. 


|  Rogers's Sermons, 
To Mis co vp r. v. a. [mis and conduct.] To manage 


amiſs; to carry on wrong. 


Mrsconju'cTuRE. #. /. [mis and conjedure,] A wrong 


gueſs. | 


l hope they will plauſibly receive our attempts, or candidly 


correct our aniſconjectures. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


To MisCoONnJE'CTURE. v. a. [mis and conjedture.] To 


. gueſs wrong. 


MrsconsTrv'cTiOn. #. Inis and confirudion.] Wrong 


= - 


interpretation of words or things. 

| It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his mſconfiruttion,  - 
When he conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 


Tript me behind. e ä 
Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a iſconſtruclion 
of the ſymbolical expreſſion. 45 Brown. 


Thoſe words were very weakly inſerted where they are ſo lia- 
ble to iſconſtruction. | ; Stillingfleet. 


To Misco'nsTRUE. v. a. [mis and confirue.] To interpret 


wrong. | 
Tha which by right expoſition buildeth up Chriſtian faith, 
being miſcauſtrued breedeth error; between true and falſe con- 
ſtruction the difference reaſon muſt ſhew. _ 
We would have had you heard | 
The manner and purpoſe of his rreaſons'; 
Tx kn f | FS 


Shak. K. Lear, 


| Hooker, 
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Mis DpEED. u. /. Send and deed.) Evil action. 
O God, b 


r 5 is | 
That you might well have ſignified the ſame The houſe of commons have only power to cenſiate "HO 


_ Vnto the citizens, who, haply may, 


Miſconſtrue us in him. Shak. R. u. in or towards that houſe. Bacon. 
Many of the unbelieving Iſraelites would have * It is no real diſgrace to the church merely to loſe her pri- 
this ſtory of mankind. — Raleigh. vileges, but to forfeit them by her fault or miſdemeanor. 
Do not, great Sir, miſconſirue his intent, South. 
Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, | Theſe could never have touched the head, or ſtopped - the 
To guard himſelf by neceſſary war. Dryd. ee ſource of theſe unhappy miſdemeanor's, for which the puniſh. 
A virtuous einperor was much afflicted to find his actions ment via ſent.” Woodeward's Nat. Hift 
miſconfirued and defamed by a party.. | Addiſon. MisDevo'tion, n. % [ mis. and devetion. ] Miſtaken 
MisconTi/nuance. - n. n. /. [mis and continuance.) Ceſla- piety. | 
tion; intermiſſion. A place, where mi/dewotion frames 
E Muico' UNSEL, UV. a. [vie cand counſel. ] To adviſe | A thouſand prayers to ſaints, whoſe very names 
wrong. | The church knew not, heav'n knows not yet. Donne, 


Misr ET. 1. /. [mis and diet.] | Improper food. 


Every thing that is begun with reaſon 
A. dropſy through his fleſh did flow, 


Will come by ready means unto his end, 


But things i counſeled mult needs miſwend. Thenſer. Which by -1/diet daily greater grew. , F. Queen, 
To Misco'unrT. v. a. [meſcounter, Fr. mis and count.] To To MisDisTi'nGvursH. v. 4. [mis and diftinguiſh.] To 
reckon wrong. make wrong diſtinctions. 
"Mi'scxeance.} . . [from meſcreance or meſcroiance, If we imagine a difference where there is none, becauſe we 
Mi'scREANCY. 3 Fr.] Unbelief; falſe faith; adherence diſtinguiſh where we ſhould not, it may not be denied that we 
miſcliſtinguiſb. Hooker, 


to a falſe religion. 
If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, To Mis po wv. a. [mis and do.] To do wrong; z to. com- 


And my true liegeman yield thyſelf for ay, 8 mit a crime. 


Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. Spenſer, Afford me place to ſhew what recompence 
The” more uſual. cauſes of deprivation are murther, man- T*wards thee I intend for what I have mijdone. Milton. 
ſlaughter, hereſy, miſcreancy, atheiſm, wane Ayliffe. To Mis pol. v. n. To commit faults. | 
MI'SCREANT. a. / [me/creant, Fr.] 1. One that holds Try the erring ſoul 
a falſe faith; one who believes in falle gods 2, A vile Net wilfully »#/doingy/ but unaware |. | + 
wretch. 8 6 " 1 — s Par, Regain d. 
(1.) Their prophets juſtly condemned them as an leeres e e e e e e e eee 
ſeed, and a wicked — of miſcreants, which had forſaken , Lech to ackvowledge, bet e ten ta. part, Dryden, 
the living God. | Hooker. M1sDo'ts. n. /. [from e.! An offender ; a criminal; 
(2.) Now by Apollo, king, | a malefactor. 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain. boa uy Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, which 
—O vaſlal ! miſcreant ! Shak. K. Lear, infliteth ſharp puniſhments to miſdoers, no man ſhould enjoy 
If extraordinary lenity proves ineffectual, thoſe miſcreauts Any thing. 7 Spenſer on Ireland. 
. ought to be made ſenſible that our conſtitution is armed with MisDp o0'1NG.. n. . [from miſt.) Offence ; deviation from 
force. . Addiſon's Frecholder. right. 
MiscaeA' TE. Nadi. [mis and created, ] Formed unna- The ets] is, to think ourſelves ſafe ſo long as we keep our 
Miscxe'atep.f , turally or Megitiunately ; 3 made as by a injuries from the knowledge of men, and out of our own view, 
blunder of nature. without any awe of that all- ſeeing eye that obſerves all our i- 
Then made he head againf his enemies, doings. . L Eftrange. 
And Ymner flew or Logris mi/create. F. Queen, To MisDo'uBr. vv. a. [mis and doube.] To ſuſ, pect of de- 
Eftſoons he took that miſcreated fair, | ceit or danger. 
And that falſe other ſprite, on whom he ſpread If the only miſdoubted me, I were in heaven; for quickly 1 
A ſeeming body of the ſubtile air. | ayers would bring ſufficient aſſurance. Sidney. 
God forbid, my lord, | I do not miſdoubt my wife, but I would be Toth to turn them 
That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your reading; both together; a man may be too confident. Shale ſp. 
With opening titles miſcreate, whoſe right The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, | 


Suits not in native colours with the truth. Shakeſp. With trembling wings miſabubteth ever y buſh ; j 
And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught and kill'd, 


If thou wilt be aveng 'd on my miſdeeds, 


Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. — Shak. R. III. Shakeſp. fan VI. 
Evils, which our own miſdeeds have wrought. Milton. If you miſdoubt me that I'am not ſhe, 26 
Chas'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'd | | I know not how I ſhall aſſure you farther. Shakeſp, 
For foul miſdeeds were puniſhments too mild. Dryd. To believe his wiles my truth can move, 
To MrsDe'em. v. a. [mis and deem.] To Judge ill of; to Ils to miſdoubt my reaſon or my love, . Dryden. 
miſtake. Mrspo' UBT. n. /. [mis and doubt,] _ 1. ee of crime 
All unweeting an enchanter bad or danger. 2. Irreſolution; heſitation. | 


His ſenſe abus'd, and made him to miſdeem ..) He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
Fl, loyalty, not ſuch as it did feem. F. Queen, As his mi ſdoubts preſent occaſion ; 1 
eſides, were we unchangeably in will, k | His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends 


And of a wit that nothing could miſdeem ; ; That, plucking to unfix an enemy, | 
Equal to God, whoſe wiſdom ſhineth ſtill + _* ._ __ He doth unfaſten fo and ſhake a friend. Shak, H. IV. 
And never errs, we might ourſelves eſteem. - Dawes.” (2. York, ſteel thy fearful thought, POTN TY, 
. To Mi SDEME/ AN. UV. a. [mis and demean. 3 To behave ill es And chan e miſdoubt to reſolution. i i Shak. H. VI. 
From frailty | 1 MISE. F. J. French. 12 Ive. Law term. Did. 
And want of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach us, To MI & MPLO'Y. v. @, [mis and NT To uſe to WAY 
Have miſdemean'd yourſelf, . Shak H. VIII. pur urpoſes. ' 214 
Mispeme'anos. n. / [mis and demean. .] Offence; ill be- Their frugal fathers gains th | 


ploy, 
haviour ; ſomething leſs than an atrocious crime. And turn to pos and * an 7 17 emale er. 


bers of their own houſe, in point 2 election, or miſdemeanry, 


13 > We” i 
10 * re 
#4 « a : * 4 
1 . * „ 


' zily enſlavitg their minds to the dictates of others. Locke. 
- That vain and fooliſh hope, which is miſemplayed on temporal 
objects, procluces many ſorrows. a Addiſon, Spectator. 
They grew diſſolute and prophane: and by miſemplgying the 
advantages which God had dab into their lap, provoked him 
to withdraw them. : | Alilerbury. 


MisSEMPLO'YMENT. . / [mis and employment.) Improper 


of Some taking things upon wot, miſemploy their power by la- 
0 


application. | 1 | 
An improvident expence, and miſemployment of their time 
and faculties. | Hale Origin of Mankind, 
Mi's ER. n. /. [miſer, Latin.] 1. A wretched perſon; one 
overwhelmed with calamity. - 2. A wretch ;-a mean fel- 
low. 3. A wretch covetous to extremity ; one who in 
wealth makes himſelf miſerable by the fear of poverty. 
This is the only ſenſe now in uſe. | * 

(1.) Do not diſdain to carry with you the woful words of a 
miſer now deſpairing ; neither be afraid to appear before her, 
bearing the bale title of the ſender. © 4.1 Sidney. 

I wiſh that it may not prove ſome ominous foretoken of mis- 
fortune to have met with ſuch a miſer as I am. Sidney. 

Fair ſon of Mars, that ſeek with warlike ſpoil | 

And great atchievements, great yourſelf to make, _ 

Vouchſafe to ſtay your ſteed for humble miſer's fake, 


| Spenſer, 

(2.) Decrepid ier baſe ignoble wretch ! E 

I am deſcended of a gentler blood. Shak. H. VI. 
(3+). Though ſhe be dearer to my ſoul than reſt 

To weary pilgrims, or to miſers old, | | | | 

Rather than wrong Caſtalio I'd forget her. Otwvay's Orph. 
No ſilver ſaints by dying miſers giv'n, 

Here brib'd the rage of ill requited heav'n; 

But ſuch plain roofs as piety could raiſe, | 

And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. Pope. 


Mi'sER ABLE, @dj,, [miſerable, French; miſer, Latin.] 1. 

Unhappy ; calamitous ; wretched. 2. Wretched; worth- 
leſs. 3. Culpably parſimonious; ſtingy. In low lan- 
guage. 4. Deſpicable; wretched ; mean: as, à miſera- 
ble perſon. 


(1.) -—— O nation miſerable, © 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter'd ! 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again ? 

Moſt miſerable is the deſire that's glorious. © Shak. 

What's more i ſerable than diſcontent? Shak. 
There will be a future ſtate, and then how m1i/erable is the 

_ voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch. | South. 

What hopes delude thee, miſerable man? Dryd. An. 

(2.) Miſerable comforters are ye all. | Job, xvi. 2. 
1 RABLEN ESS. n. f. [from miſerable.} State of mi- 
a ery. 6 | 8 ? i 28 Ws 

MistrABLy. adv, [from miſerable.] 1. Unhappily; ca- 
lamitouſly. * 2. Wretchedly ; meanly. 3. Covetouſly. 
| 224040 a. Ainſwortb. 

(I.) Of the five employed by him, two of them quarrelled, 

one of which was ſlain, and the other hanged for it; the third 
 Irowned himſelf 3 the fourth, though rich, came to beg his 
bread ; and the fifth was miſerably ſtabbed to deatb. ' South, 

(2.) As the love I bear you makes me thus invite you, ſo the 

lame love makes me aſhamed to bring you to a place, where you 
ſhall be ſo, not ſpoken by ceremony but by truth, miſerably en- 
tertained. 4 5 rt FE 1507 1 ep, 
Mis ERV. u. JS. Tmijeria, Latin; miſere, Fr.] 1. Wretch- 
edneſs ; unhappineſs. 2. Calamity ; misfortune ; cauſe 
of miſery. 3. [From miſer.] Covetouſneſs; avarice. 
Not in uſe. Miſer now ſignifes not an unhappy, but a co- 
detous man; yet miſery now ſigniſies not covetou/ne/s but 
unhappineſs. tet oi bon bog e 0m Fro 
(..) My heart is drown'd with grief, 
My body round engirt with miſery. 


pineſs, in its full extent, is the utmoſt pleaſure we are 


Ha 
capable of, and miſery the utmoſt pan. Locle. 


ery. 


Wee ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. Shak. 


And mourn the miſeries of human life. 


Shakeſþ, ' 


\ Shak, H. VI. 
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perhaps it may be found more eaſy to forget the language 


than to part entirely with thoſe tempers which we learnt in mi- 


(2.) When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 
The gods from heav'n ſurvey the fatal ſtrife, _ | 
| 2 Dryd. En. 
3.) He look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o' th' world : he covets leſs Why 
Than miſery itſelf would give. Shak. Coriolanus. 
In a fabrick of forty thouſand pounds charge, I wiſh thirty 
pounds laid out before in an exact model; for a little iſery 
may eaſil y breed ſome abſurdity of greater charge. 


wow 
A thing in reaſon impoſſible, through their n aſbio ned pre- 


conceit, appeared unto them no leſs certain, than if nature had 
written it in the very foreheads of all the creatures of God. 


 Hakewill on Providence. 
form. ITY | 
His monſtrous $77 W to his teeth it tore, 
And that misformed ſhape misſhapen more. | Spenſer. 


To Misro'rxm,'w..a. [mis and fern.] To put in an ill 


Misro'xTuNne. n. /. [mis and fortune.] Calamity ; ill 


luck; want of good fortune. a 


Fortune thus gan ſay, miſery and misfortune is all one, 


And of migfortune, fortune hath only the gift. Sidney. 
What world's delight, or joy of Hing ſpeech, 

Can heart ſo plung'd in ſea of ſorrows deep, | 
And heaped with ſo huge misfortunes reach? Spenſer. 
Confider why the change was wrought, 

_ You'll] find it his igfbrtune, not his fault. Addiſon. 


To Mis GIVE. v. a. [mis and gize.] To fill with doubt; 


to deprive of confidence. It is uſed always with the te- 
ciprocal N TT © 
As Henry's late preſaging propheſy | | $6753: 
Did glad all heart N young Richmond; 
So doth my heart miſgiwe me in theſe conflicts 
What may befal him, to his harm or ours. Shak; 
This is ſtrange ! Who hath got the right Anne ? 
My heart miſgives me. 
Yet oft his heart divine of ſomething ill, | 
 Miſgawe him. ' 85 ; Milton. 
His heart miſgave him, that theſe were ſo many meeting- 


| houſes; but, upon communicating his ſuſpicions, I ſoon made 
5 Aaddiſon's Freebolder. 
Mis STVIN G. n. . [from miſgive.] . Doubt ; diſtruſt. 
If a conſcience thus qualified and informed, be not the mea 
_ - fare by which a man may take a true eſtimate of his abſolution, 


him eaſy. 


the ſinner is left in the plunge of infinite doubts, ſuſpicions, and 
- miſervings, both as to the meaſures of his preſent duty, and the 
final iſſues of his future reward. Ws 


to adminiſter unfaithfully. © _ 3 
Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had miſgowverned the 
Rate, and inverted his treaſures to his own uſe. Knolles. 


Mrs60'verNED. adj. [from miſgevern.] Rude; uncivi- 


liſed. | | 
Rude, miſpovern'd hands, from window tops, 
Threw duſt and rubbiſh on King Richard's head. Shak. 


"wry." 


. 


Thy muſe too lo 1288 in ſorrowing, 
Lulled aſleep through love's mrſgovernance. 


S penſer 6 


MisGo'veRnMeNT., n. ſ. [mis and government.] 1. Ill 


adminiſtration of publick affairs. 2. Ill management. 3. 


8 


Trregulatity; inordinate behaviour. 


(.) Men lay the blame of thoſe evils whereof they know not 


the ground, upon publick miſgoverument. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
( 2.) Men are miſerable, if their education hath been ſo un- 
-diſciplined, as to leave them unfurniſhed of ſxill to ſpend their 
time; but moſt 'miſerable; if ſuch 7m/povermment, and unfkil- 
Fulneſs make them fall into vicious company. Taylor. 


— 


Wotton, 
MrsesTe'em. n. [© [mis and efteem.) Diſregard ; ſight. 
To Misra'snion. v. a. [mis and faſbion. ] To form 


Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


South. 
To MisGo'verN. w. a. [mis and govern.] To govern ill; 


M1sG60'VERNANCE. 7. J. [mis and goternance.] lrregu- 
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3) Tete is bet chaſtity epa de language ge 
Whout offenes to utter them: thus, pretty lady; 
Il am lorry for thy much miſgovernment. Haß. 
MiscurbANce. nf, [mis and guidance. Fualſe direc- 


tion. 6447 


The. Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty-firſt of 


| March for the finding ont of Eaiter : which has cauſed the i- 


guidance from the fun which we lie under in reſpect of Ealter, 


and- the moyeable feaſts. Haller en Time. 

Whoſde ver deceives a man, makes him ruin himſelf; and by 
eauling an error in the great Nute of his actions, his judg- 
ment, he cauſes an error in his choice, the miſguidance of which 
mult naturally engage him ta his deſtruction. 


lead the wrong. way. | e 
Hunting after arguments to make good one ſide of à queſtion, 
and LEE to neglect thoſe, which favour the other, is enn 
tio mi ſguide the underſtanding; and is fo far from giving {wat 
its due value, that it wholly debaſes it. Locke, 
Miſguided prince] no longer urge thy fate, M 
Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. | Prior. 
Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind „ 
Man's erring judgment, and guide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, | 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools.  , Pope. 
Misna'e. 2. /. [mis and hap,) Ill chance; ill luck; cala- 
mity. ; FL hs ty 
To tell you what miſerable m;/haps fell to the young prince 
of Macedon his couſin, I ſhould too much fill your: cars with 
_ ſtrange horrours. | Sidney. 


Since we are thus far entered into the conſideration of her 


miſbaps, tell me, have there been any more ſuch tempeſts where- 


in ſhe hath thus wretchedly been wrecked. Spenſer, 
Sir knight, rake to you wonted ſtrength, 
And maſter theſe m7/haps with patient might. Spenſer. 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, ; 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps. Shak, 


It cannot be 
But that ſucceſs attends him: if Miſbap, 
Ere this he had return'd, with rot driven 
By his avengers ; ſince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or your revenge.  —_ 
Mitton"s Paradiſe Loft. 
If the worſt of all u baps hath fallen, 
Speak; for he could not die unlike himſelf. 


Mr'snmagsn, n. /. Ainſ. A low word. 
f potch. | KY 3 ä Ws 
To Mrs IN FER. v. a. [mis and infer,] To infer wrong 
Neſtorius teaching Ons that God and man are diſtin 
er, 


the. ttc * 


3 „ 


Denham. 


na- 
tures, did thereupon my 


by no conjunction make one perſon, Y | Hooker. Truſt not ſervants who miſlead or miſinform you. Bacon. 
Ti RM. v. a, [mis and inform.] To deceive by _ r. en) WA NO TOD 
12 aeg as i #110 wy 4 | - 5d 4 Why ſhould" thbu but for fome felonious end, p 
| Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and not as that N N s = 7 6 13 oY 
wicked Simon had miftnformed. 2 Mac. iii. 11. *. Fe * = Fs | 
By no means truſt to. your ſervants, who miſlead yau, or * " en res 5 ge _ light cg EF * - 
miſinform you; the reproach will lie upon yourſelf, | Bacon. To the med and Ipnely traveller. 2 n. 
Bid her well beware, : | What can they teach and not mſead : | o i 
| Leſt by ſome fair-appearing good ſurpriz d, Ignorant of themſelves, of God much more ? Milos. 
. She dictate falſe; and -i/nſorm the will | Thou who haſt taught me to for give e e ee 
To do what God expreſsly hath forbid. Milton, + And recompence, as friends, the good Ep.; 
If merey be a precept of thy will,. 


MisINTORNMA T ION. n. /. [from miſinform.] Falſe intel- 
ligence ; falſe accounts, | 

Let not ſuch be diſcouraged as deſerve well, by miſinfurmali- 

en of others, perhaps out of envy or treachery. Bacon. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 

join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, when backed with 


_ greatneſs, and ſet on by miſinformation. | 
To MisinTE'RPRET. wv. 4. [mis and interpret.] To ex- 
plain to a wrong ſenſe, or wrong intention. ES 

The gentle reader reſts happy to hear the worthieſt works mi- 
interpreted, the cleareſt actions obſcured, and the innocenteſt 


life traduced. 


6 South, 
Te Mis6urDe, v. a, [(is and guide.] To direct ill; to 


A mingle or hotch- 


that in Chriſt thoſe natures can 


South's Serm, © 


7 3 B. Jobs ſon. 5 
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Aſter all the care I have taken, there may be ſeveral paſſages 
-- \milquoted and '1nifrepreſented,"' ©0007 © Arbuthadt da Cu,. 
To Mrejo/in: 6. a [rand jean] To join unfirly or jun 
Bogner orga 
II reaſon's abſence inlimick faney wakes © 
To imitate her ; but enn ſhapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams; „ 
IIl-matching words, aud deeds, long paſt, or late. Milton. 
Luther, more miſtaking what he reaacgc. 
Mi qoins the ſacred body with the bread. 'Drgd, 
To Misju'pGe. wv. n. [mis and judge.] To form falſe opie 
:nions;; to judge il. „ 


1 

* 

— 
= 
* 


* 4 


1 —— —— — You mjudge 3 eule 

/- . You ſee through love, and that deludes your ſiglgt;:q 
A As, what is ſtraight, ſeems crooked through the water. 

1 Dad. All for Lowe, 


5 By allowing himſelf in has is innocent, he breeds offence to 


his weak and m75udging neighbour, Aiterburj. 
An — Inſenſate | Ee”. 
Too long myudging have I thought thee wiſe, - 
But fure relentlels folly ſteels thy breaſt. Pope. 


To M1sju'pGE, v. 4. To miſtake; to judge ill of. 
Where we misjudge the matter, a miſcarriage draws pity after 
it; but when we are tranſported by pride, our ruin lies at our 
_ own door. | L* Eftrange, 
To MisLa'y.'w, a. [mis and lay] To lay in a wrong 
. Plade. epi ume 2 8 
: Mean time my worthy wife, our arms mi/lay'd, 
And from beneath my head my ſword elnvey's. Dryd. 
The fault is generally mzJlaid upon nature; and there is 
often a complaint of want of parts, when the fault lies in want 
of a due improvement. | | 3 Locke, 
If the butler be the tell-tale, miſlay a ſpoon, fo as he may ne- 
ver find it. TH  Swift's Rule to Servants, 
Mi1sLa'vek. u. /. [from »i//ay.] One that puts in the 
Wrong place. Caen NA ELIOT » 
The miflayer. of a meer ſtone is to blame; but the unjuſt 
judge is the capital remover of land-marks, when he defineth 
amils of lands, Bacon's Eſſays. 


To MisLE“A D. v. a. preterite and part. paſſive, miſled. [mi 
and lead] To guide a wrong way; to betray to miſchief 
Or miſtake. f r Fas ry 22 p93 $91) 2:Þ6! 1 | 

Take, oh take n 


That fo ſweetly were forworn; 10 154 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, | | 
Lights that do ned the-morn; | Shak, 


Poor miſled men: your ſtates are yet worthy pity. 
If you would hear, and change your favage minds, 
* Leave to be mad. B. Fohnjon's Catiline, 


Return that mercy on thy ſervant's head. Dpa. 
The imagination, which is of ſimple perception, doth never 
of itſelf, and directly, 2:1/lead, us; NE; the , almoſt fatal 
means of our deception. + To Glanwillg's Scegſis. 
Whatever welke determines to the purſuit of real bliſs, the 
ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes ſuſpence, and ſcrutiny of each ſuccel- 
five deſire, 'whether the ſatisfation of it does not interfere with 
our true happineſs, and miſiead us from it. = Lock 
"Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of {kill ' 
Appear in writing or in judging illi! 
But of the two leſs dang'rous is th offence 


To tire our patience, than mufead our ſenſ. Paope. 


MisLtI AER. A. i [from wiſeas] One that leads to ill. 
9 a ou 


When thou doſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots; _, 
Till then I baniſh thee on pain of death, | 
As I have done the reſt of my miſſeader rg. Shak 
They have diſclaimed and abandoned thoſe heretical phanta 
ſies touching our Saviour, wherein by their miſleaders they had 
been anciently plunged. | Brerewood on Languages. 
To MisEHIK E. v. a. [mis and /ike.] To diſapprove ; to be 
not pleaſed with; to diſlike. _ TER © | 
It was hard to ſay, whether he more liked his doings, or 
m:i/iiked the effect of his doings. | Sidney. 
Tertullian was not deceived in the place; but Aquinas, who 


mi//iked this opinion, followed a worſe, Raleigh. 
Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge: 
If thou niſliſte him, thou conceiv'ſt him not. Herbert. 


Mrs LIKE. #. 
taſte. | 

Setting your ſcorns and your m/e aſide, 

Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Gray 


J. [from the verb.] Diſapprobation ; diſ- 


Shak. H. VI. 


Should not become my wife. 
Their angry geſtures with miſlike diſcloſe, p 
How much his fpeech offends their noble ears. Fairfax. 


MisL1'xER. 2. f. [from miſlike.] One that diſapproves. 
Open flatterers of great men, privy 2/iikers of good men, 
fair ſpeakers with ſmilng countenances. | Aſcham. 


Mis Lex. n. /. {corrupted from Miſcellane.] Mixed corn: 


" „ . 


as, wheat and rie. wk | 
They commonly ſow thoſe lands with wheat, miſlen, and bar- 
ley. | J | © Mortimer's Huſb. 
To Mi'sLE. v. n. [from miſt.) To rain in imperceptible 
drops, like a thick miſt : properly mi/tle. | 
 ——— Ynough, thou mourned haſt, i 
Now ginnes to migxle, hie we homeward faſt, _ Spenſer. 
The very ſmall drops of a mifling rain deſcending through a 
freezing air, do each of them ſhoot into one of thoſe figured 
icicles. 3 N Grew's Caſmol. 
This cold precipitates the vapours either in dews, or, if the 
vapours more copiouſly aſcend, they are condenſed into mr/ling, 
or into ſhowers of ſmall rain, falling in numerous, thick, ſmall 
drops- ftr ft ator d 11458 1 Derham's Phyſico- Theol. 
In miſſing days when I my threſher heard. 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair d. | | Gay's Paſt. 
To Mis LIVE. v. u. [mis and. liwe.] To live ill. 
Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 
Eke cheriſh his child if in his ways he ſtood, 
For if he niſli de in leudneſs and luſt, 
Little boots all the wealth and the truſt. 
7% MISNM AN AGE. v. a. [mis and manage. 
The debates of princes councils woald | | 
mi ſmanapied,' fince thoſe who have a great ſtroke in them are 
not always perfectly knowing in the forms of ſyllogiſm. 


x 


_ Spenſer's Paſt, 
To manage ill. 


. Locke. 


MIS MANAGEMENT. nf. [mis and management. TH ma- 
. ; ill conduct. 128 | t 
t is miſmanagement more than want of abilities, that men 


have reafon to complain of in thoſe that differ. Locke. 

The falls of fay'rites, projects of the great, : 
Of old miſmanagements, taxations new, | 1 55 
All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. Pope. 


To MisMa'rx.. v. 4, Inis and mark.] To mark with the 
wrong token. . N | - 
Things are miſmarked in contemplation and life for want of 
application or integrity. Collier on Human Reaſon. 

To MisMa'Tcn. v. a. [mis and match.) To match un- 
fuirably, OUCT £42 7 142 $51 F 

What at my years forſaken ! had! 
Ugly, or old, miſmatcht to my deſires, 
My natutal defects had taught nme 

fet me down contented. Southern's Spartan Dame, 


To Misna'ms, wi 4. [mis and name.] To call by the wrong 


* = 
name. 
. 
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d be in danger to be 


and careleſs mi/prnders of their time, 
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Toe make one mam fancies, or perhaps failings, confining 


aws to others, and convey them as ſuch to their ſucceeders, 


who are bold to m all unobſequiouſneſs to their incogitan- 
cy, 27 BBaoayle en Colours. 
MISNO'MER, n. , French. ] In law, an indictment, or any 


other act vacated by a wrong name. 5899 
To Misoss AVE. v. a. [mir and obſerve.) Not to obſerve 

nne, TEST Te an 
They underſtand it as early as they do language; and, if I 
miſobſerye not, they love to he treated as tational creatures ſoon- 
. than is imagin ea ei d 5 Locke on Education. 
Mis 0'6amtsT. n. /, [wos and y4u@®-] A marriage hater, 

Miso“ vv. n. / [u and yvry.] Hatred of women. 


To Miso'xDes. v. a. {mit and order.] To conduct ill; to 
manage ir m4 4 POSI TELE | | 
If the (child miſs either in forgetting a word, or miſordering 


the ſentence, I would not have the maſter. frown. Aſcham. 


Yet few of them come to any great age, by reaſon of their 


miſordered life when they were young. Aſcbam. 
th The time miſorder d doth in common ſenſe +» : 
Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, | 
JI To hold our ſafety up. Shak. H. IV. 


Miso DER. u. /. [from the verb.] Irregularity ; diſorder- 
ly proceedings. ke | 5 

When news was brought to Richard the Second, that his un- 

cles, who ſought to reform the miſorders of his counſellors, 
were aſſembled in a wood near unto the court, merrily demand- 
ed of one Sir Hugh'a Linne, who had been a good military 

man, but was then ſomewhat diſtraught of his wits, what he 
would adviſe him to do,? Ifſue out, quoth Sir Hugh, and ſlay 
them every mother's ſon 3 and when thou haſt ſo done, thou 
haſt killed all the faithful friends thou haſt in England. 
. MEAT TIED? | Camaen's Remains, 

Miso'zpeaLY, adj. [from miſorder.) Irregular ; unlaw- 
ful. MOL 15 | | 

His over-much fearing of you drives him to ſeek ſome i/- 
orderly ſhift, to be helped by ſome other book, or to be prompt- 
ed by ſome other ſcholar. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

To Misye'r. v. a. [mis and ſpell.) To ſpell wrong. 

| She became a profeſt enemy to the arts and ſciences, and 
' ſcarce ever wrote a letter to him without wilfully miſpelling his 
name. | th 

To Mis END. v. a. preterite and part. paſſive miſpent. [mis 
and /pend.] 1. To ſpend ill; to waſte 3 to conſume to 


no purpoſe ; to throw away. 2. To waſte, with the re- 


. Ciprocal pronoun. | N ; 
(1.) What, a deal of cold bufineſs doth a man »#i/þend the 
better part of life in ? In ſcattering-compliments, tendering vi- 
ſits, gathering and venting news. B. Johnſon's Diſcovery. 


Let him now endeavour to redeem what he hath " iſpent by 


employing more of that leiſure in this duty for the future. 
Kap a 2 N ene 7 Duty of Man, 
FPirſt guilty conſcience does the mirrour bring, 
Then ſharp remorſe ſhoots out her angry ſting ; 
And anxious thoughts, within themſelves at ftrife, 


VUpjdraid the long miſpent, luxurious life. Dryd. 
I this writer's want of ſenſe arraign, | 
Treat all his empty pages with diſdain, 
Blackmore. 


And think a grave reply iſpent and vain. _ 
He who has ed with the greateſt care will find, upon a re- 


view of his time, that he has ſomething to redeem; but he who 


has miſpent much has ſtill a greater concern. | Rogers. 
____ Wile men retrieve, as far as wy are able, every. miſpent or 
unprofitable hour which has ſlipped, from them. Sup Rogers. 
81 2.) Now let the arched knife their thirſty limbs 
FF Dil, for the genial moiſture due 
To apples, otherwiſe miſpends itſelf _ 


In barren twigs. _ Philips. 


Misre'x DER n. / [from miſpend.] One who ſpends ill or 
: prodigally.” . 88 BS 18 Ty 8 

I ſuſpect the excellency of thoſe mens parts who are 3 

42 a ru. 


Spectator. 
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Mur vs ug $100; n. 4 [mis and perſuaſion.) * Wrong no- TMNT ar, 0: . [ani , To telate Inneey- 


tion ; falſe opinion © h Fe 
a doe miſperſuaſions eohcerninig the Divine Artiibure tend to 
the corrdpting mens manners. 1 Deray 'of Piety, 
To Misr L ce; v. a. n and TN To 2 in a "wrong 
lace, 3 9916: 
Tu have this crown of mine ent from my ſhoulders | 
Before I'll ſee the crown ſo foul mi/plac'd, S Shak. 
What little arts govern the world! aan EY 
An armed enemy or corrupted friend, 
When ſervice but miſp/ac'd, or love miſtaken, | RTE. 
Pertorms the work. Denbam's ; Sopby. 
Is a man betrayed by ſoch agents as he employs ? He mi/- 
placed his confidence, took hypocriſy for fidelity, and ſo relied 
upon the ſervices of a pack of villains. © - © South, 
Shall we repine at a little miſplaced charity z we, who could 
no way foreſee the effect Atterbury 's Sermons. 
To MisrolIx T. v. 4. [mis and point.] To contuſe ſenten- 
ces by wrong punctuation. 0:5 26k 
To Misypr1'se. v. 4. Sometimes it ſignifies aiiteken; from 
the French verb meſprendre ; ſometimes undervalued or 


diſdained, from the French verb mepriſer. Hanmer, It 


is in both ſenſes wholly obſolete. 1. To miſtake. 2. To 
flight; to ſcorn ; to deſpiſe. 6 
(3h. ſpend your paſſion on a mispris 4 mood; 
J am not guilty of Lyſander's blood. Shale ſp. 


(2.) He's ſo much in the heart of the world, and eſpecially 
of my own people who belt know him, that I am altogether 
* Hal. As you like it. 
lack indignation on thy head; 
By the miſpriſing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire, Shak, 
Miser1'sion. 1. J. [from miſpriſe.] 1. Scorn ; contempt. 
Not in uſe. 2, Miſtake ; miſc 3 Not in uſe. 
3. [In common law.] It ſignifies neglect, negligence, or 
. ighbt.—Miſpriſion of treaſon is the conccalment, or 


not diſcloſiog, of known treaſon ; for the which the offenders 


are to ſuffer impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, loſe 
their goods and the profits of their lands during their 
lives. Miſpriſion of felony, is the letting any perſon, 
committed for treaſon or felony, or 5 of either, to 


30 N he be indicted. Cowel. 
Here take her hand, 
* ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift! 
That doth in vile miſpriſion ſhackle up x ns 
My love, and her deſert. Shakeſp. 


(.] .) Thou haſt miſtaken quite, 
And laid thy love juice on ſome true love's ſight; ; 
Of thy miſpriſion mult perforce enſue 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. Shak. 
We feel ſuch or ſuch a ſentiment within us, and herein 1s no 


cheat or mpri/ion ; 1t ĩs truly ſo, and our ſenſe concludes no- 


thing of its riſe. Glanwville's Sceßſis. 
To Misr ROPORTIO N. v. 4. [mis and proportion.] To join 
without due proportion. 


Misepro'uD. adj. [mis and proud] Vitiouſly Ten, Ob- 


ſolete. 
Now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt E? 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning miproud York. Shak. 
To Mis OTE. wv. a. [mis and quote] To quote falſly. 
Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 


Interpretation will miſquote our looks. Shak. H. IV. 


After all the care I have taken, there may be ſeveral paſſages 


mi ſquoted. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Jo Mis ECT E. v. a. [mis and recite.] To recite not ac- 


cording to the truth. 
He miſrecites the argument, and denies the conſequence, 
which is 5 an0Þ Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


To MisRE'CX ON. v. a, [mis and reckon.] To reckon wrong; 


to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miſtake in the ſum total, TE” allow himſelf 
out, though after repeated trials he may not ee in which article 
he has mi 3 Swi ift 


ing the Jews, 


1 A ens NT. wv. g. 


Miss. n. . {contrated. from iſtreſi. 


4 2 "ig "YOM 


: 6 
# 4 : 


tately or falſſy ?: 
To fatisſy me that he miſrelated not' the eee, he 


brought two or three ſmall pipes of glaſs, WINE gave me the 


opportunity of trymg it. | 05 ͤe. 


Mtszei.a'Tion. n. / [from "miſrelate.] Falſe or inaccu- 
* rate narrative, 


Mine. aim was only to- preſs home thoſe things in writing, 


5 which had been agitated between us by word of mouth; a courts 
much to be preferred before verbal conferences, as being leſs 


ſubje to miſtakes and miſrelations, and wherein paralogiſins 
are more quickly detected. Bramhall. 


To MISAE MEMBER, wv. a, [mis and remember.) | To miflake 


by truſting to memory. 
If I much miſremember not, I had ſuch a ſpirit from peas kept 
long enough to loſe their verdure. Boyle, 


To Mis«kgPO'RT, wv. g. [mis and report.] To give a falſe 


account of; 
falſe. 
His doctrine was ene as though - he bad eve where 
preached this, not only concerning the Gentiles, but al ery Ach: 
ooker, 


to give an account WW and 


A man that never yet | 
Did, as he vouches, miſreport your grace. Shak. 
The wrong judgment that miſleads us, and makes the. will 


often faſten on the worſt fide, lies i in Amen upon the va- 


rious compariſons of theſe, | Locle. 


MisxE ORT. 7. , (from the verb.] Falſe account; falſe 


and malicious repreſentation. 
We defend him not, 
Only deſire to know his crime: tis poſſible 
It may be ſome miſtake or mſreport, , 122 
Some falſe ſuggeſtion, or malicious ſcandal. Deubam. 
As by flattery a man is uſually brought to open his boſom to 
1 mortal enemy, ſo by detraction, and a, flanderous mz report 
of per ſons, he is often brought to ſhut the ſame even to his belt 
trueſt friends. South Sermon. 
[mis and repreſent. ] . To repre- 
ſent not as it is; to falſify to diſadvantage : mis often ſig-⸗ 
nifies not only errour, but malice or miſchief. 


I wo qualities neceſſary to a reader before his judgment ſhould 


be allowed are, common honeſty and common fenſe 3 and that 
no man could have miſrepreſented that paragraph, unleſs he were 
utterly deſtitute of one or both. j\, 1 Sawift*: 

While it is ſo difficult to learn the forin s of ſome facts, 
and ſo eaſy to forget the circumſtances of others, it is no 
wonder they ſhould be ſo groſly miſrepreſented to the publick 
by curious and inquilitive ph who proceed, altogether upon 
conjectures... td ,, Swift. 


MISREPRESENTA'TION, . bis 4. [from miſrepreſent.] I. 
The act of wii eme 


2. Account er 
falſe. 5 * 19 

(1.) They have e by eee ad other ar- 
tifices, to make the ſueceſſor look vpan them as the only perſons: 
he can truſt, Savift. 

(2.) Since I have ſhewn him his foul miſtakes and injurious | 
miſrepreſentations, it wal become him rabſienn to own and re- 
tract them. Atterbury. 


Misxv'Le. n. / *. and va Tumule 5: / confuſion * 


vel; unjuſt domination. { t 

In the portal plac'd, the bern horn maid, | 
Enormous riot, and miſrule ſurvey d. | Pet. 
And through his airy hall the loud miſrule RE 
of driving tempeſt, is for ever heard. ThomPon. 
Bailey. ] 4. The 
term of honour to a young girl. 2. A n a con- 
cubine ; a whore ; a proſtitute. 
(33 Where there, are little. 1 and, miſſes in a | houſe 
they are great impedimente to the eee of the . 


ab 3 7 Swift, 
| (a.) All women would be of ne piece, yy” 8 
The virtuous matron and the 22 5 ale. 
This gentle cock, for ſolace of his life, 
Six miſſes had before his lawful vife. Drydin. 
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Te Miss, v. n, Laien, "Dutch and German! Mifed 
preter. e or wit part. 1. Not to hit by the niind ; 
to miſtake, 2. Not to hit by manual aim. 3. To fail of 
ohtaining. 4. To difcover ſomething. to be unexpectedly 
wanting. 5 To be without. 
ccive want of. | h 

(1.) — To heav'n their prayers 

Flew ap, nor mid the way. 

Nor can I ifs the way, fo ſtrongly drawn 


Milton. 


By this new-felt attraction, and inſtinct. | Milton, 
(2.) The life you boaſted to your jay'lin giv'n, | 
Prince, you have vid. Pope. 


e deſired above all things to have Orgalus, Orgalus 


(30 If | 
Sidney. 


feared nothing but to iſs Parthenia, 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Mifs that, which one unworthier may attain ; 
And die with grieving. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Where ſhall a maid's diſtracted heart find ret, 
If ſhe can 7/5 it in her lover's breaſt ? "=" DE. 
When a man m-/es his great end, happineſs, he will acknow- 
ledge he judged not right. 5 Locke. 
| (4.) Without him I found a weakneſs, and a miſtruſtfulneſs 
of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his belt ſtrength, waen at any 
time I miped him. | Sidney. 
In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in the wilderneſs, 
ſo that nothing was med. 5 1 Sam. XXV. 21. 
(5. We cannot ms him; he does make our fire, | 
Fetch ia our wood, ad. Shak. Tempeſt. 
(6.) He that is ſo tender of himſelf, that he can never find 


in his heart ſo much as to i, a meal, by way of puniſhment - 


for his faults, ſhews he is not much fallen out with himſelf. 


| ; Duty of Man. 
She would neyer ui one day, | 
A walk ſo fine, a ſight fo gay. Prior. 


(J.) My redoubÞ'd love and care, 
May ever tend about thee to old age 
With all things grateful chear'd, and ſo ſupply'd, | 
That what by me thou halt loft thou leaſt ſhalt 21 ,p. Milt. 
He who has a firm, ſincere friend, may want all the reſt 

without 2zifſing them. | South. 
To Miss. v. n. 1. To fly wide; not to hit. 
ſucceed. 3. To fail; to nuſtake. 4. To be loſt ; to be 
wanting. 5. To miſcarty; to fail; as by accident. 6. 
To fail to obtain, learn, or find: ſometimes with of be- 
tore the object. 1. l 1 . 

(1.) Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage, appear too flow, 
They anrſ5 or 3 but common ſouls away. Waller. 
(2.) The general root of ſuperſtition is, that men obſerve 

when things hit, and not when they miſs ; and commit to me- 
mory the one, and forget and pals over the other. Bacon. 

(4.) — My lord, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſword drawn. 


Shak. Cymbeline. 


Thy ſhepherds we hurt not; neither was there ought mufſing 


unto them. | 
Fora time caught up to God, as once _ 
Moſes was in the mount, and miſng long, | 
And the great Thiſbite, who on fiery wheels | 
Rode up to heaven, yet once again to come. Milton. 
(5.) Th' invention all admir'd, and each, how he 
To be th* inventor niſi d, ſo eaſy it ſeem'd, | 
Once found, which yet unfound mott would have thought 
Impoſhble. 72 pine Milton's Par. Loft. 


(6.) Grittus ing of the Moldavian fell upon Maylat. 
- Knolles. 
The moral and relative 


I Sam. xxv. 7. 


Rions of the Deity are eaſy to be 


underſtood by us; upon the leaſt reflection we cannot miſs of 


them, | Aliterbus y' Ser mont. 
Miss. ». /. [from the verb.] 1. Loſs; want. 2. Miſtake ; 
errour, 3, Hurt; harm. Obſolete. | | 
(1-) I could have better fpar'd a better man. 
Oh, I ſhould haxe a heavy miſs of thee, 
If I were much in love with yanity.. 


6. To omit, 7. Lo per- 


is to go up to the middle of the altar, 
To MissA v. v. n. [mis and ay] 1. To ſpeak ill of; ta 


To MiesE“E M. v. n. [mis and ſeem.] 


2. Not to. 


tions. 


Shak. H. IV. 


8 ; ; 
MIS 


IF theſe papers have that evidence in them, there will be no 
reat _ of thoſe which are loſt, and my reader may be ſatiſ- 
ed without them. iT | Locke. 

(2.) Re did without any great / in the hardeſt points of 


grammar, Aſcham's Schoalmaſier. 


(3.) In humble dales is footing faſt, . 
The trode is not fo tickle, 
And though one fall through heedleſs haſte, 
Yet is his m/e not mickle. | 


Henſer's Paſt. 


M's. 1. ,. (miſſale, Latin; iel, French.] The maſs 


book. | 


By the rubrick of the ſal, in every ſolemn mafs, the prieſt 
Sitllingfleet. 


cenſure. Obſolete, 2. To tay wrong. 
(1.) Their ill behaviour garres men iq, 


Spenſer's Paſt. 


Both of their do&rine and their fay. 
(2.), Diggon Davie, I bid her godday, 
Or Diggon her is, or I may. 5 Spenſer”s Paſt. 


Me are not dwarfs, but of equal ſtature, if Vives mifſap not, 
Hakewil! on Providence. 
1. Lo make falſe ap- 
pearance. 2. To miſbecome. Obſolete both. 
n Foul Dueſſa meet, 
Who with her witchcraft and ziſſeeming ſweet 
Inveigled her to follow her deſires unmeet. 


F. Queen. 


(2.) Never knight I ſaw in ſuch miſſeemiig plight. F. Queen. 
To Misse'rve. v. a. [mis and /erte.] | 


To ſerve unfaith- 
ſully. . 


Oreat men, who miſſerved their country, were fined very 
highly. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


To MissHA'PE. wv. g. part. mis/haped and mi;ſhapen. [mis and 


ſhape.) 1. To ſhape ill; to form ill; to deform. 2. In. 
Shakeſpeare, perhaps, it once ſignifies ill directed as, 40 


ſhape a cour ſe. 


(1.) A rude -5/hapen, monſtruous rabblement. F. Queen. 
His monſtruous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, IM 
And that misformed ſhape, mix/haped more. F. Queen. 


Him then ſhe does transform to monitruous hues, 
And horribly mix/hapes with ugly ſights, 


Captiv'd eternally in iron mews. | F. Queen. 
Let the ui ſbaped trunk that bears this head 5 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shakeſþ.. 


Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go all to the wreck 
here, and only the mz5/hapen and deſpicable dwarf is left ſtand- 
ng. | L"Eftrange.. 

Pluto hates his own igſbapen race, ERS 

Her filter furies fly her hideous face. Did. An. 
They make bold to deſtroy ill-formed and migſbapen 9 : 
B ; aha Locke... 
The Alps broken into ſo many ſteps and precipices, form 
one of the moſt irregular, migſbaten ſcenes in the world. Addy. 

We ought not to believe that the banks of the ocean are 


really deformed, becauſe they have not the form of a regular 
bulwark; nor that the mountains are i ſbapen, becauſe they 


are not exact pyramids or cones. Bentley s Sermons. 

Some figures monſtrous and ii ꝗναε appear 
Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, 

Which but proportion d to their ſite or place, 


Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. . 
(2.) Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, kk 

Mis/hapen in the conduct of them both, a 

Like powder in a ſkill- leſs ſoldier's flalk, | 

I ſet on fire. '- Shak. Rom. and Ful. 


* 


Miss 1L E. adj. [miffilis, Latin.] Thrown. by the hand-; 


{triking at diſtance. 


We bend the bow, or wing the 9/5/e dart. Pope. 


M1'ss10Nn. n. ſ. I miſſo, Latin.] 1. Commiſſion the ſtate. 
of being ſent by ſupreme authority. 2. Perſons ſent on 


any account, uſually to propagate religion, 3. Diſwiſſi- | 


on; diſcharge. Not in uſe. 4. Faction; party, Not 
in uſe. Oy : | 3 
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3.) Her fon tracing the deſart wild, 
Alt his great work to come before him ſet, 
How to begin, how to accompliſh beſt, 1 
His end of being on earth, and mon high. Milton, 
Ihe divine authority of our m7/ſion, and the powers veſted in 
us by the high - prieſt of our profeſſion, Chriſt Jefus, are pub- 
lickly diſputed and denied. = Atterbury. 
(.) In theſe ſhips there ſhould be a Mon of three of the 
brethren of Solomon's houſe, to give us knowledge of the ſci- 
ences, manufactures, and inventions of all the wor:d, and bring 
us books and patterns; and that the brethren ſhould ſtay abroad 
till the new milou. . Bacon's New Atlantis. 
(3.) In Cæſar's army, ſomewhat the ſoldier's would have had, 
yet only demanded a m7fion or diſcharge, though with no inten- 
tion it ſhould be granted, but thought to wrench him to their 
other deſires; whereupon with one cry they aſked mon. 
1 Bacon's AjofÞth. 
(4.) Glorious deeds, in theſe fields of late, 
Made emulous enge mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And drove great Mars to faction. Shak. 


Mi'sstonary.2 2. , [miſffienaire, Fr.] One ſent to pio- 
M1's81o0Nt x. pagate religion. | 
You mention the preſbyterian arf.o2arp, who hath been per- 


ſecuted fur his religion. i 
Like mighty miſſoner you come, | 
Ad partes infidelium. | Dryd. 


 Mi'ss1v x. adj. [miſſeve, French.] 1. Such as is ſent. 2. 


Uſed at diſtance. 


(1.) The king grants a licence under the great ſeal, called a 
conge d'eſlire, to elect the perſon he has nominated by his let- 


ters miſſive. Avliffe's Parerg. 
© (24) In vain with darts a diſtant war they try, | 
Short, and more ſhort, the 9z/ive weapons fly. Dryd, 


MISSIVE. n. ſ. [French.] 1. A letter ſent : it is retained 
in Scotland in that ſenſe. 2. A meſſenger. Both obſo- 


lete. 
(1.) Great aids came in to him; partly upon mi/ives, and 
partly voluntary from many parts. Bacon's H. VII. 
(2.) Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts | 
Did gibe my miffive out of audience. Shak. 
While wrapt in the wonder of it came miſſides from the king, 
who all hail'd me thane of Cawder, Shak. Macbeth. 


 ToMisses'ax. v. 4. [mis and ſpeak.) To ſpeak wrong. 


5 A mother delights to hear 
Her early child miſſt eas half- utter'd words. 

To Miss pE “Ak. v. n. To blunder in ſpeaking. 
It is not ſo; thou haſt iſtote, miſheard ; 

Tell o'er thy tale again. 


Donne. 


1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall 
thin rain not perceived in ſingle drops. 2. Any thing that 
dims or darkens. | 
(1.) Old Chaucer, like the morning ſtar, 

To us diſcovers day from far; | 

His light thoſe mi/ts and clouds difſoly'd | 

Which our dark nation long involy'd. | Denb. 
And miſts condens'd to clouds obſcure the ſky ; 

And clouds diſſolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. Roſcom, 

As amift is a multitude of ſmall but folid globules, which 
therefore deſcend ; fo à vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elſe but a congeries of very ſmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore aſcend to that height, in which they are 
of equal weight with the air, where they remain ſuſpended, till 
by ſome motion in the air, being broken, they deſcend in ſolid 


drops; either ſmall, as in a ni, or bigger, when many of 


them run together, as in rain. | | Grew, 
| But hov'ring mfts around his brows are ſpread, _ 
And night with ſable ſhades involves his head. Dryd. 
A cloud is nothing but a iſt flying high in the air, as a i 
is nothing but a cloud here below. a Locle. 
(2.) My peoples eyes once blinded with ſuch mifts of ſuſpi- 


cion, they are miſled into the moſt deſperate actions. 


Seit. | 


Shak. K. Lear. 


King Charles, 
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His paſſion caſt a miſt before his ſenſe, FN 8 a 1 
And either made or magnify d th' offence. Dryd. 


To Misr. v. a. {from the noun.] To cloud; to cover 
with a vapour or ſtem. M 
| - Lend me a looking-glafs; - —_. 
If that her breath will i or ſtain the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shak, X. Lear. 


MisTa'xeaBLE. «dj, [from miffake.] Liable to be con- 


ceived wrong. El ge. 

It is not ſtrange to ſee the difference of a third. part in fo large 
an account, if we conſider how differently they are fer forth Th 
minor and leſs nufakeable numbers. Brew, 

To MistTa'kE. w. a. {mis and tale] To conceive Wrong ; 
to take ſomething for that which it is not. 1 

Theſe did apprehend a great affinity between their invocation 
of ſaints and the heathen idolatry, or elſe there was no danger 
one ſhould be myflaken for the other.  Stillingfices. 

This will make the reader very much ale, and miſunder- 


ſtand his meaning, Locks. 
Fancy paſſes for knowledge, and what is prettily ſaid is m/ 
taken tor ſolid. | Locle. 


Fools into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all: 
Aſk your own heart, and nothing is fo plain, 
Tis to nale them coſts the time and pain. Pee. 
To MisTa'xs: wv. n. To ert; not to judge right, 
Seeing God found folly in his angels; mens judgments, which 


inhabit theſe houſes of clay, cannot be without their nuflatings, 
Raleigh's Hift. of the Worl!. 


Seldom any one mi/f/akes in his names of ſimple ideas, or ap- 


plies the name red to the idea green. Locke, 
Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occaſion miſunderſtanding 
among friends. _ Swift, 
MisTaA'eN. pret. and part. paſſ. of mi/lake for miſtaken, and 
ſo retained in Scotland. | = 
This dagger hath vue , for lo! the ſheath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 0 
The point mis ſheathed in my daughter's boſom. Shes, 
To be MisTa'xen. To err. To miſtake has a kind of re- 
ciprocal ſenſe ; I miſtake, je me trompe. I am miſlaken, 
means, I miſconceive, 1 am in an errour ; moie frequently 
than / am ill under ſtond; but, my opinion is miſtaken, means 
my opinion is not rightly underſtood.) ; 
The towns, neither of the one fide nor the other, willingly 
opening their gates to ſtrangers, nor ſtrangers willingly enter- 
ing for tear 0 bong miſtaken. | Sidney 
England is ſo idly king'd : 
—You are too much miftaken in this king: 
Queſtion, your grace, the late ambaſiadors, 
How modeſt in exception, and withal | 
How terrible in Hoes e reſolution. 
Miſtaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bond of union with that ſtroke, Maller. 
MisTa'xs. . ſ. [from the verb.] Miſconception ; errour. 
; He never ſhall find out fit mate; but ſuch 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or mi ſlale. 0 Milton, 
Infallibility is an abſolute ſecurity of the underſtanding from 
all 3 of miflake in what it believes. Tillotſon, 
| oſe terrors are not to be charged upon religion, which pro- 
ceed either from the want of religion, or ſuperſtitious mr/takes 
about it. - "OY Bentley. 
* STA'KINGLY. adv. [from miſtabing.] Erroneoully ; 
alſly. e 


on 


. 


which aiſtalingly concludes that colour to belong to the wall 
which does indeed belong to the object. 
To 33 W .a. [mis and flate.] 4 2 8 
ey miſtate ueſtion, when they ta preſſing cere · 
avon. | are: N o | Biſhop Sander fon 
To MisTEe'acn.' v. a. [mis and teach.) To teach wrong. 
Such guides ſhall be ſet over the ſeveral congregations as will 
be ſure to teach them. "ITE Poe 


Shak. H. v. 


The error is not in the eye, but in the eſtimative faculty; 
Boyle on Colour. | 


Bifbop Sanderſon. 
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The extravagances of the lewdeſt life are the more conſum- 
mate diſorders of a miſtaught or neglected youth. L*Eftrange. 
To MisTE'LL. v. 4. [misand Zell.) Jo tell unfaithfully or 
inaccurately. 3 | | | 
% MisTE/MPER. v. a. [mis and temper. ] To temper ill; 
to diſorder. | 
This inundation of mifemper*d humour. 
| Reſts by you only to be qualified. 
Mi'srzR. adj. [from meſtier, trade, Fr.] 
what kind of. Obſolete. [ F 
The redcroſs knight toward him croſſed faſt, 
To weet what miſter wight was ſo diſmay'd, 
There him he finds all ſenſeleſs and aghaſt. Spenſer. 
To MisTE'RM. v. a, [mis and term,] Jo term ertone- 
ouſly. | F | | 
Nause baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the world; 
And world exil'd is death. That baniſhed 
Is death mifterm'd. _ 7 Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
7% Misr HIN k. v. a. [mis and think.) To think ill; to 
think wrong. | 
How will the country, for theſe woful chances, 
Mifthink the king, and not be fatisfy'd. | 
We, the greateſt, are miſtbeug bi 
For things that others do. . Shak. Ant. and Cleo, 
Thoughts! which how found they harbour in thy breaſt, 
Adam! Miftbought of her to thee ſo dear ! Milton. 
To Misr ME. v. a, [mis and tine.] Not to time right; 


not to adapt properly with regard to time. 
Mi'sriness. n. ſ. [from ni.] Cloudineſs ; ſtate of be- 
ing overcaſt. 25 N 
The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiſture, and 
verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth in the ſudden 3 
of vapours from glaſs, or the blade of a ſword, ſuch as do 
not at all detain or imbibe the moiſture, for the mftineſs ſcat- 
tereth immediately. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Mi'sr1on. u. ſ. [from ius, Latin.] The ſtate of be- 
ing mingled. % TE 
In animals many actions are mixt, and depend upon their liv- 
ing form as well as that of miſtion, and though they wholly ſeem 
to retain unto the body, depart upon diſunion. 3 
Both bodies do, by the new texture reſulting from their 2ni/- 
tion, produce colour. | Boyle on Colours, 
MisTLETO'e. n. f. [myrrelxan, Saxon; miflel, Daniſh, 
birdlime, and tan, @ twig.] A plant. The flower of 
the mi/tletoe conſiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped like a ba- 


What. miſter, 


Shak. 


ſon, divided into four parts, and beſer with warts; the 


ovay which is produced in the female flowers is placed in 
a remote part of the plant from the male flowers, and con- 
fits of four thorter leaves; this becomes a round berry 
full of a glutinous ſubſtance, incloſing a plain heart-ſhaped 
ſeed : this plant is always produced from ſeed, and is not 
to be cultivated in the earth, but will always grow upon 
trees: from whence the ancients accounted it a ſuper- plant, 
who thought it to be an excreſcence on the tree without 
ſeed. The manner of its propagation is as follows: the 
mi/iletce thruſh, which feeds upon the berries of this plant 
in winter when it is ripe, doth open the ſeed from tree to 
tree ; for the viſcous part of the berry, which immediate- 
ly ſurrounds the ſeed, doth ſometimes faſten it to the out- 
ward part of the bird's beak, which, to get diſengaged of, 
he ſtrikes his beak at the branches of a neighbouring 
tree, and fo leaves the ſeed ſticking by this viſcous matter 
to the bark, which, if it lights upon a ſmooth part of the 
tree, will faſten itſelf, and the following winter put out 
and grow: the trees which this plant doth moſt readily 
take upon are the apple, the. aſh, and ſome other ſmooth 
rind trees: whenever a branch of an oak tree hath any 
of theſe plants growing upon it, it is cut off, and preſery- 
ed by the curious in their collections of natural turioſnies. 

75 | 4 | | Miller. 


' Shak, K. Johr. 


Broaun. 


r 
If ſhowe do continue, ſheep? hardly that fare 


Crave miſtle and ivie for them for to ſpare. Tufſer. 
A barren and deteſted vale, you ſee it is: | 
| The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moſs, and baleful zr/e/fo. Shak. 


M1iJeltoe groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple trees, ſome- 
times upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks ; the miſſeltoe whereof 
15 counted very medicinal : 1t 1s ever green Winter and Sum- 
mer, and beareth a white gliſtering herry ; and it is a plant 
utterly differing from the plant upon which it — 

con. 


— — All your temples ſtrow 43 
With laurel green, and ſacred mijletoe. Gay's Trivia. 
M1'stLixs. adj. [miſt and lite. Reſembling a miſt. | 
Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. 
Not I, unleſs the breath. of heart- ſick groans, 
Mijilike infold me from the ſearch of eyes. 
M1sTo'LD, particip. paſſ. of iel. 
Misrolok, particip. paſf. of miftake. 
Look nymphs, and ſhepherds look, 
What ſudden blaze of majeſty,, | 
Too divine to be He. Milton. 
Mi'sT&Ess. n. J [maiſtreſſe, maitreſſe, Fr.] 1. A woman 
who governs : correlative to ſu*ject or to ſervant, 2. A 
woman who has ſomething in poſſeſſion. 3. A woman 
ſkilled in any thing. 4. A woman teacher. 5. A woman. 
beloved and courted. 6, A term of contemptuous ad- 


dreſs. 7. A whore; a concubine. 

(1.) Here ſtood he in the dark, his 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring 5 
To ſtand 's auſpie ious mifreſs. Shak. K. Lear. 

Let us pre | 7 

Some welcome for the mi/treſs of the houſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Like the lil 5 : 5 | 

That once was miffreſs of the field and flouriſh'd, 

Fl hang my head and periſh. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
He'll make your Paris louvre ſhake for it, | 

Were it the mtreſs court of mighty Europe. Shaleſp. 

Shak . Ot bello. 


I will not charm my tongue; I'm bound to ſpeak ; 
My miftreſs here lies murther'd in her bed. 
Ih he late queen's gentlewoman ! a knight's daughter 
Jo be her mftreſs mi 2 the queen's queen. Sha. 
Rome now is rl the whole world, ſea and land, to 
either pole, Ben. Johnſon s Catiline. 
Wonder not, ſov'reign miftreſs ! if perhaps "Th 
Thou can'ft, who art ſole wonder; much les arm 
Thy looks, the heav'n of mildneſs, with diſdain. 
Thoſe who aſſert the lunar orb preſides 
O' er humid bodies, and the ocean guides; 
Whoſe waves obſequious ebb, or felling: _ 
With the declining or encreaſing moon; 
With reaſon ſeem her empire to maintain eee 
As miſtreſs of the rivers and the main. Blackmore. 
What a miſerable ſpectacle, for a nation that had been mifire/s 
ſea fo long! a Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(2.) There had ſhe enjoyed herſelf while ſhe was miftreſs of 
herſelf, and had no other thoughts but ſuch as might ariſe out of 


Shak. 


ſword out, 
moon 


__— 


Milton. 


at 


quiet ſenſes. | _ Sianey, 
Ages to come, that ſhall your bounty hear, 1465, 
Will think you -uftre/5 of the Indies were 
Though ftreighter bounds your fortune did esnfine, ; 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller. 
(J.) A letter deſires all young wives to make themſelves mi/- 
treſes of Wingate's Arithmetick. Addifon, Sheet. 
(J.) Erect publick fchools, provided with the beſt and ableſt 
mallars and miftrefſes. © bm me. 
(.) They would not ſuffer the prince to confer with, or ve- 
15 rarely to ſee, his miſtre, whom they pretended he ſhould 
cthwith marry. 0» C Clarendon. 
Nice honour ſtill engages to requite 1 
Falſe miftrefes and proud with flight for ſlight. Granville. 


6.) ———— Look you pale, niftreſs 
Do yon perceive the ghaltneſs of her eye? 

Misr abs. n. /. [mis and truſſ.] 
want of confidence, 


Taz 


8¹ 8 Sas. 
iffdence ; ſuſpicion; 


” 
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He needs not our miſſruſt, ſince he delivers _ - (2+) Sever che conſtruction of the injury from the point of 
Our offices, and what we have to do, | contempt, imputing it to miſunderflanding or fear. Bacon. 
To the direction juſt. Wal. Macbeth. Mgu'saGe. n. . (from miſuſe.] 1. Abuſe ; ill uſe, 2. 
Not then miſtruſt, but tender love, injoins Bad treatment. "OT As | | 


That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me ! Milton. / 3 Tot 
To M1sTRU'ST. a. 4 [mis and truft.] Jo ſuſpect ; to doubt; N th l [one Ju 2 Fr. ci a ce 1 28 


to regard with diffidence. 8 | * , 

Will any man allege thoſe human infirmities, as reaſons why Pig ata yy: By th wy ee, | 
theſe things ſhould be 7fryfed or doubted of. Hooker. In deals difhon'rable. Sbaleſp. Henry Iv. 
By a divine inſtinct, mens minds miſtruſt It hath been their cuſtom ſhamefully to niſſẽ the fervent zeal 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we lee, 15 | of men ta religious arms, by converting the monies that have 
The waters ſwell before a boiſterous ſtorm, Shak. been levied ſor ſuch wars to their own ſervices. EKealeigb. 

Fate her own book wiſtrigſted at the fight, Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape | 

On that ſide war, on this a ſingle fight. Cowley.  Grufh'd the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. | Milion, 
The relation of a Spartan youth, that ſuffered a fox conceal- Machiavel makes it appear, that the weakneſs of Italy, once 
ed upder his robe to tear out his bowels, 1s miſtruſted by men of ſo ſtrong, was cauſed by the corrupt practices of the papacy, in 
buſineſs. | 1 = Brown, depriving and miſu/ing religion. | SOT South, 
The gen'rous train complies, M1su'se. u. , [from the veib:] 1. Evil or cruel treatment, 


Nor fraud mifirufts in virtue's fair diſguiſe. Pope's Odyſſey. re att 
MrsTrvu'sre UL. adj. [miſfrujt and full.] Diffident ; doubting. 2 Nn he 1 —— 4 * n 2 abuſe. 


— I hold it cowardice g 
To reſt mifirufiful, where a noble a; 3 Lee ON. 8 FIRE: 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in ſign of Ive. Shak. Without Ms CEO * wan at. H. IV. 
5 . 22 5 —— . (2.) How names taken for things miſlead the underſtanding, 

/ 8 DOE EO TD 71 Dif the attentive reading of philoſophical writers would diſcover, 
MisrRU“sTFULN ESS. n. /. [from miſtruſi fu ] im and that in words little ſuſpected of any ſuch mi ſuſe. Locke. : 
dence ; doubt . | \ ; (3.) We have reaſon to humble ourſelves before God by tait- 

Without him I found a weakneſs, and a miſtruſifulneſs of my; ing and prayer, leſt he ſhould puniſh the miſuſe of our mercies, 
ſelf, as one ſtrayed from his ſtrength, when at any time I miſt by ſtopping the courſe of them. Atterbury. 
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him. - | Sidney. To Miswe'en. W. n. [mi ; o misjudge ; to 
| MisrTxvu'srruLLy. adv. [from mifirufiful.} With "57K diſtruſt. Obfolete fl, 8 ＋ T ee, 85 
1 cion; with miſtr uſt.. 1 L.atter times things more unknown ſhall ſhow, 
Misr R U“sT LESS. adj, [from miſtruſt.] Confident ; unſuſ- Why then ſhould witleſs man ſo much miſwweer. 
( pecting. | | : Fairy Queen, 
| Where he doth in ſtream miſtraſtleſs play, To Misweg'/xnD. wv. n. [m's and pendan, Saxon.] To go 
il Veil'd with night's robe, they ſtalk the ſhore abroad. Carew. wrong. Obſolete. | 
i | MI v. adj. [from mift.] 1. Clouded ; overſpread with Every thing begun with reaſon, 
al if wiſts. 2. Obſcure ; dark ; not plain. Will come by ready means unto his end: Wes 
16:0 (1. ) The morrow fair with purple beams But things miſcounſelled mult needs miſtuend. Hubberd. 
We Diſpers'd the ſhadows of the mi night. F. Queen. In this maze ſtill wand'red and iſwent, 5 
5 Loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, For heaven decreed to conceal the (ſame, 
TM That drag the-tragick melancholy night; FECT, To make the miſcreant more to feel his ſhame. Fairfax, 
al Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings Mi's v. u. /. A kind of mineral. Mi contains no vittiol 
Wl! Clip dead mensgraves ; and ſrom their ag jaws | but that of iron: it is a very beautiful mineral, of a fine 
5 | q Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. Shak. JL) "92a F fr R F 
1 Parents overprize their children, while they behold them right yellow colour, of friable ſtructu re, and reſem 2 
1 through the vapours of affection, which alter the appearance, the golden marcaſites. 1 | Hil 
WA as things ſeem bigger in ily mornings. | Wotton, Mir E. n. J. [mite, Fr. mijt, Dutch.) 1. A ſmall inſet 
1-8 Now ſmoa ks with ſhow'rs the ny mountain ground, found in cheeſe or corn; a weevil. 2. The twentieth pert 
aw 1 And floated fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round. | Pote. of a grain. 3. Any thing proverbially ſmall; the third 
1 To MisUnDERSTA'ND. v. 4. {mis and underſtand.) To part of a farthing. 4. A ſmall particle. ER 
i | miſconceive; to miſtake. | (1.) Virginity breeds mites, like a cheeſe, conſumes itſelf to 
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1 The words of Tertullian, as they are by them alledged, are the very paring, and dies with feeding its own ſtomach. Sd. 
: Fl miſunderſtood. W - . Hooker. The boliſh'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex 
11 He failed in diſtinguiſhing two regions, both called Eden, Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, 
. and altogether niurĩnderſtocd two of the four rivers. Raleigh. The mite inviſible elſe, of nature's hand 
15 In vain do men take ſanctuary in ſuch m7ſunderflood expreſſi- Leaſt animal. | | Philips. 
44M ons as theſe ;z and from a falſe perſuaſion that they cannot re- The idea of two is as diſtin from the idea of three, as the 
„ form their lives, never go about it. | South. magnitude of the earth from that of a mite. Locke. 
. þ This if it be neglected, will make the reader very much miſ= (z.) The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen penny- 
486-00 take and mſunderſland his meaning. | Locle. weight twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of which there 
wh" | Were they only deſigned to inſtruct the three ſucceeding gene- are twenty in the grain, of ſterling filver, and is in value forty- 
1360 rations, they are in no danger of being miſunder/lood. Addiſ. three Engliſh pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. 
1 The example of a good man 1s. the beſt direction we can fol- ; £3 | Arbuthnot. 
1 low in the performance of our duty; the moſt exact rules and (3-) Though any man's corn they do bite, | 
44. precepts are ſubject to be miſunderſtood ; ſome at leaſt will miſ- They will not allow him a mite. | Tufſer. 
TR [ take their meaning. | Rogers's Sermons. * Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor, 
| ia | MisunDeRsTA'nNDING, n. / [from miſunderſland.] 1. Our mute decreaſes nothing of your ſtore. Dryden 
W610 Diſſention; difference; diſagreement. 2. Errour; mi- Did Ie er my mite with-hold W 

a | | . From the impotent and old. | Szoift. 


* * 
* 


conception. | Jo : f impe ; | SB TE” 

J There is | fund, ; . (4.) Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill, they will be ſtained 
Me 1 3 _— me 1 4 with red, becauſe the ants thruſt in their ſtings, and inſti] into 
' Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occaſion miſuaderflandings them a ſmall mite of their ſtinging liquor, which hath the ſame | 
among friends, . | Sar. effect as oil of vitnol, 25 1 Ray on Creation. 
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Mr'T URI DATE. . /. [mithridate, French.] 


Miller. 
Mithridate 


. 


* 
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FR HOVER 3 HO RIS 
in Iriſh rug, holdin in furred mittens the 


| uIfo January clad 
J eacham on Drawing. 


clad 
ſign" of Capricorn. 


is one of the capital medicines of the ſhops, conſiſting of M1'TT1M us. [Latin] A warrant by which a juſtice com- 


a great number of ingredients, and has its name from its 


inventor Mithridates, king of Pontus. Duincy, 
But you of learning and religion, 
And virtue, and ſuch ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whoſe operation 
Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or ſaid. Donne. 


Mi'rHRIDATE muſtard, n. ſ. [thlaſpi, Latin.] A plant. 
| th ©; | Miller. 
Mi'riGanT. adj. [mitigans, Latin.] Lenient ; lenitive. 
To Mi'TIGATE, v. a. [mitigo, Lat. mitiger, French.] 1. 
To temper ; to make leſs rigorous. 2. To alleviate; to 
make mild; to alſuage. 3. To mollify ; to make leſs 
ſevere; to foften. 4. To cool ; to moderate. | 
(1.) We could greatly wiſh, that 'the rigour of their opi- 


nion were allayed and mitigated. Hooker. 
(2.) Miſhaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, | "0300; © 
And counſel mitigates the greateſt imart, Fairy Queen. 


All it can do is, to- deviſe how that which muſt be endured 
may be mitigated, and the inconveniences thereof counter- 


vailed as near as may be, that, when the beſt things are not 


poſſible, the beſt may be made of thoſe that are, Hocker. 
To I undertook 
Before thee : and, not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that I may mitigate their doom, 
On me deriv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(4.) A man has frequent opportunity of mitigating the 
fierceneſs of a party, of ſoftening the envious, quieting the an- 
gry, and rectifying the prejudiced. Addiſon, Hpectator. 
 Mitica'Tion. n. . [mitigatio, Lat, mitigation, French. 
from mitigate.) Abatement of any thing penal, harſh, 
or painful. | 

The king would not have one penny abated of that granted 
to him by parliament, becauſe it might encourage other coun- 
tries to pray the like releaſe or mitigation. Bacon, 

They cauſed divers ſubjects to be indifted of ſundry crimes ; 
and when the bills were found they committed them, and ſuf- 
fered them to languiſh long in priſon, to extort from them great 


fines-and ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions and m/12a- 
tions. | Bacon's Henry VII. 


MITRE. „ /. [mitre, French; mitra, Latin.] 1. An or- 
nament for the head. 2. A kind of epiſcopal crown. 
(1.) Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Ot awful Phoebus, ſav'd from impious hands. - Dryden. 
(2.) Biſhopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have been 
the rewards of different perſons, according as they pronounced 
ttheſe conſecrated ſyllables, or not. Watts, 
Mir kk. 7 n. . [Among workmen,] A kind of joining 
Mi'r ER. | two boards together. Miller. 
Mri'TzeD. adj. [mitre, French; from mitre.] Adorned 
with a mitre. | | | | 
Shall the loud herald our ſucceſs relate, 
Or mitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day? Prior. 
Mitred abbots, among us, were thoſe that were exenipt from 
the dioceſan's juriſdiction, as having within their own precincts 
epiſcopal authority, and being lords in parliament were called 
abhots ſovereign. | Ajliffe's Parergon. 


MiTTexT. adj. [mittens, Latin. ] Sending forth; emit- 


ting. 


The fluxion proceedeth from humonrs peccant in quantity or 
quality, thruſt forth by the part mittent upon the inferior weak 


pans, | Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Mi'TTzxs. n. ,. [mitaines, French.) It is faid that mit is 
the original word z whence mi/ten, the plural, and after- 
wards mittens, as in chicken. i. Coat: gloves for the 
winter. 2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering 
the fingers. 3. To handle one without mittens,” To uſe 
one roughly. A low phraſe. - Ain/wo. | 


(1.) December muſt be expreſſed with a horrid aſpect, as 


mits an offender to priſown. 

To MIX. v. a, [mifſchen, Dutch; miſceo, Latin.] 1. To 
unite to ſomething elſe. 2. To unite various ingredients 
into one maſs. 3. To form of different ſubſtances or 
kinds. 4. To join; to mingle ; to confuſe. 

(1.) Ephraim hath mixed himſelf among the people. 
| . | Hoſea, vii. 8. 
(2.) A mixed multitude went up with them, and flocks and 

| herds, '! "Exod. xii. 38. 

He ſent out of his mouth a blaſt of fire, and out of his lips 

a flaming breath, and out of his tongue he caſt out ſparks and 


tempeſts; and they were all ux together. 2 Eſar. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix | 
And nouriſh all things. Milton; 


' (3+) Thave choſen an argument, iæxt of religious and civil 
_ conſiderations ; and likewiſe mixt between contemplative and 
active. Bacon's Holy War. 
( (4+) Brothers, you mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear; 
This is the Engliſh not the Turkiſh court. Shakeſp. 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent; 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, 
What order, fo contriv'd as not to mix 
Taſtes, nor well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindeſt change. Milton, 
To Mix. v. ». To be united into one maſs, not by junc- 


tion of ſurfaces, but by mutual intromiſſion of parts. 
But is there yet no other way, beſides c 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 


To death, and mix with one connatural duſt ? Milton. 

| If ſpirits embrace, N 
Total they 21x, union of pure with pure 

Deſiring; or reftrain'd conveyance need 

As fleth to x with fleſh, or ſoul with ſoul. Milton. 


Mr'x EN. n. ſ. [mixen, Saxon.] A dunghill; a layſtal. 

M1'xTION. n. /. [mixtion, Fr. from mix.] Mixture; con- 
fuſion of one thing with another. 2 
Others perceiving this rule to fall ſhort, have pieced it out 
by the 2zixtzon of vacuity among bodies, believing it is that 
which makes one rarer than another, Dighy on Bodies. 
They are not to be lightly paſſed over as elementary or ſub- 

terraneous mMixtions.. i; Brown. 
Mr'xTLY. adv. [from mix.] With coalition of different 
parts into one. . | 
Mi'xturE. n. [mixtura, Latin.] 1. The act of mix- 
ing; the ſtate of being mixed. 2. A maſs formed by 
mingled ingredients. 3. That which is added and mixed. 
(1.) O happy mixture, wherein things contrary do ſo quali- 
fy and correct the one the danger of the other's exceſs, that nei- 
ther boldneſs can make us preſume, as well as we are kept un- 
der with the ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs; nor, while we truſt - 
in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able to ty- 


rannize over us Hooker, 
Thoſe liquors are expelled out of the body which, by their 


mixture, convert the aliment into an animal liquid.  Arbuthn, 
I, by baleful furies led, ö 2 
With monſtrous mixture ſtain'd my mother's bed. Poe. 


(2.) Come vial— What if this mixture do not work at all ? 
While we live in this world, where good and bad men are 
blended together, and where there is alſo a mixture of good and 
evil wiſely diſtributed by God, to ſerve the ends of his provi- 
dence. 1 Atterbury's Sermons. 

(3.) Neither can God himſelf be otherwiſe underſtood, than 
as a mind free and diſentangled from all corporeal mixtures, 
; perceiving and moving all things. Nillingſteet. 

Cicero doubts whether it were poſſible for a community to ex- 
iſt, that had not a prevailing mzxture of piety in its conſtitu- 
tion. Aaiſon Freeholder. 
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A cant word, rmed from. mare by Preams are but interludes, which my makes; 


When monarch reaſon fleeps, this mimick wakes; 
© Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 


Myzmaze. nf. [ 
reduplicauon,]' A maze; a labyrinth. 
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Thoſe who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got the true key of | 


books, and the clue to lead them through the mizmaze of va- 


fn + 1 


„ 


riety of opinions and authors to truth. e 
Mi'zztxn, u. / [mezaen, Dutch.] The mizzen is a maſt 
in the ſtern or back part of a ſhip: ia ſome large ſhips 
there are two ſuch maſts, that ſtanding next the main inaſt 
is called the main mizzer, and the other near the poop the 


that of the main maſt, or the ſame with that of the main- 
top maſt from the quarterdeck, and the length of the 
»mizgen topmaſt is half that. | Bailey. 


A commander at ſea had his leg fractured by the fall of his 


mixen topmaſt. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Mi'zz v. u. . A bog; a quagmire. , Ainſav. 
MXEMO“NIckS. 7. 1 [wmponny,] The act of memory. 


Mo. adj. [ma, Saxon; mae, Scottiſh.] Making greater 
number ; more. Obſolete. | 
—— Calliope and muſes mo, 
Soon as your oaken pipe begins to ſound 
Ih ueir ivory lutes lay by. ; 
With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things mo, 
For oxteem and horſeteem in plough for to go. Tuſſer. 
Mo. adv, Further; longer. Obſolete. 
Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy 
The trauds of men were ever ſo, | | 
Since Summer was firſt leafy. | Sbhaleſp. 


To MOAN. v. a. {from mænan, Saxon, to grieve.] 'lo 
lament ; to deplore. | | 
To Moan. v. n. To grieve; to make lamentation. 
The gen'rous band redreſſive fearch'd | 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 


Unpity'd and unheard, where miſery mvars. Thamſon. 


Moan. n. , from the verb.] Lamentation ; audible ſor- 
row; grief expreſſed in words or cries, L 
—— ] have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By e, ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance; 
Nor do 1 now make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The freſh ſtream ran by her, and murwur'd her moars ; 
The ſalt tears fell from her, and ſoften'd the ſtones. Shakeſþ. 
Sullen moans, | 
| Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts. Pope's St. Celia. 
Mor. u. ſ. [mette, French, a mound; mote, low Latin. ] 
A canal of water round a houſe or caſtle for defence. 
The caſtle I found of good ſtrength, having a great moat 
round about it, the work of a noble gentleman, of whoſe un- 
thrifty fon he had bought it. 185 Sidney, 
The fortreſs thrice himſelf in perſon ſtorm'd ; | 
Your valour bravely did th' affault_ſuftain, 


An: nll'd the moats and ditches with the ſlain. Dryden. - 


No wails were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor mound, 
Nor drum was heard. a 
To Mo Ar. wv. a. [motter, French, from the noun.] To 
ſurround with canals by way of defence. | 
I will preſently to St. Luke's; there at the 2zoated Grange 
reſides this dejected Mariana. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, Te LY 
The palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with ſoft murmurs calls the coming ſleeps. Dryden. 
He ſees he can hardly approach greatneſs, but, as a moated 


© caſtle, he mult firſt paſs the mud and filth with which it is en- 


compaſled. Dryden. 


Mon. u. . [contracted from mobile, Latin.] The crowd ; 


a @ tumultuous rout. | 
Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dawber; a very monſter in a artho- 


| lomew-fair, for the mob to gape at, Dryden. 


Locle. 


Mon BV. n. /. 
Mo'ßILE. mn. /{; [movile, French] The populace ; the 


Spenſer. 


meaſure time itſelf. - 


Dryden's Ovid. 


is mocked to ſcorn. 


A. court of coblers, and a mob of kings. | wa Dryden. 


A cluſter of mob were making themſelves merry with their 


betters. Addiſon's Freeboler, 


Mos. n. /. {from moble.] A kind of female undreſs for | 


the head. 


Jo Mo B. v. a. [from the noun.} To haraſs, or overbear 


| : by tumult 
bona venture mizzen - the length of a mizzen maſt is half 10“ umult. 


bis H. adj, [ſrom mob.] Mean; done after the man- 
ner of the mob. p 


To Mo'psLs. v. a. [ſometimes written mable, perhaps by a 


ludicrous alluſion to the French je m' habille.] To dreſs 
groſsly or inelegantly. - 
But who, oh ! hath ſeen the mob/ed queen, 
Run barefoot up and down. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
An American drink made of potatoes. 


rout ; the mob, | Fl 
Long experience has found it true of the unthinking »xcb;le, 
that the cloſer they ſhut their eyes the wider they open their 


hands, South's Sermon; 
The mobile are uneaſy without a ruler, they are reſtleſs with 
one. | | I' Eftrange. 


Moz1'titTy, n. . [mobilite, French; mobilitas, Latin 


1. Mobility is the power of being moved. Locke. 2, 
Nimbleneſs ; activity. 3. [In cant language.] The po- 
pulace. 4. Ficklenefs ; inconſtancy. 

(1.) Iron, having ſtood long in a window, being thence ta- 
ken, and by a cork "hers, in water, where it may have a 
free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude. Witt, 

The preſent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whoſe 
revolutions might out-laſt the exemplary nobility, and out- 

Brown's FVulgar Errour;, 
You tell, it is ingenite, active force, ; 
Mobility, or native power to move | 
Words, which mean nothing. Blackmore, 
(2.) The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of their 


| ſhips, and the fleet of Antiochus in the ſwiftneſs and n of 


theirs, which ſerved them in great ſtead in the flight, Arbuth, 


(3. ) She ſingled you out with her eye as commander in chief 


of the mobility. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


Mocno-sTONE. n. J. [from Mocha, therefore more pro- 


perly Mocha:flone.) Moc ho. ſtones ate related to the agate, 
of a clear horny grey, with declinations repreſenting 
moſſes, ſhrubs, and branches, in black, brown, or red, in 
ſubſtance of the ſtone. Woodward, 


To MOCK. v. a. [mocquer, French; meccio, Welſh.] 1. 


To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule.” 2. To deride by 
imitation ; to mimick in contempt. 3. To defeat; to 


elude. 4. To fool; to tantalize; to play on contemp- 


tuouſly. | 
=o ($oJ All the regions 
Do ſeemingly revolt ; and who reſiſt 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And periſh conſtant fools. POLY 
- Many thoufand widows 
Shall this his mock, ock out of their dear huſbands; _ 
Mock mothers from their ſons, mock caſtles down} Shaleſp. 
We'll diſhorn the ſpirit, | 
And nocli him home to Windſor. Shakeſp, 
I am as one mocked of his neighbour ; the juſt, upright man 
| 3 Job, xii. 4. 
( 2.) I long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. . Shakeſp. 
(3.) My father is gone into his grave, 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world; 
To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 


Rotten opinion. 
(4.)— - He will not is 
Mock us with his bleſt ſight, then ſuatch him hence, 


$ hakeſp. Corialanus, 


Shakefp. Henry Iv. 


„ 
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MoCK-PRIVET; 5 . Plants. 
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Soon ve ſhall ſee our hope return. Maton's Par. Reg. 


——— Why do Loverlive? Mod 
Why am 1 mock d with death, and r n 
To deathleſs pain? uton's Paradiſe Loft. 

- Heav'n's fuller influence mocis our dazzl'd fight, 
Too great its brightneſs, and too ſtrong its light. Prior, 
To Mock. v. n. To make contemptuous ſport. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to Mock at form. 


Shakeſp. 
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Of the holy place they made a morlery. 2 Mac, viii. 17. 
( 4.) ra A a a WY reg 
And our vain blows,malicious mockery.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(5.) To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 
Like ruſty, mail in monumental ery. Sbaleſp. 
What though no friends in ſable weeds appear, | 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, | 
And bear about the mockery of woe | ; 
To midnight dances, Pope's Miſcel. 


A ſtallion horſe is as a mocking friend; he neigheth under Mockix d- BIRD. . i [mocking and bird.) An American 


every one. | | Eeccluſ. xxiii. 6. 
A reproach unto the heathen, and a mocking to all countries. 

>] | Ezek. xxii. 4. 

When thou mockeft, ſhall no man make thee aſhamed ? Job. 
Mock. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. Ridicule; act of con- 


tempt; Heer ; ſneer; gibe; flict. 2. Imitation; mi- 


mickry, | Lo 18645" 
(1.) Tell the pleaſant prince this ock of his 385 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ſtones, Sbhaleſp. Henry V. 


Oh, 'tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch mockk, 
To lip a wanton, and ſuppoſe her chaſte. .. Shakeſp. 
Fools make a mock at fin. Prov. xiv. . 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have affronted God, 
derided his word, and made a mock of every thing that is ſa- 


cred ? | Tillotſon. 
Colin makes 220ck at all her piteous ſmart, | 
A laſs that Cic'ly hight, had won his heart“ Gay. 


(2.) Now reach a (train, my Jute, 
Above her moch, or be for ever mute. 


Mock. azf. Falſe ; counterfeit ; not real. 


The mock aſtrologer, El aſtrologo fingido. 
That ſuperior greatneſs and mock majeſty, which 1s aſcribed 


to the prince of fallen angels, is admirably preſerved. Spec, 


Mo'cx ABLE: adj. [from mock.] Expoſed to deriſion. 
Thoſe that: are good manners at the court, are as ridiculous 
in the country, as the behaviour of the country is molt mocł- 
able at court. | Sbaleſp. As you like it. 


Ainſæu. 
Mock-wiLLow. | 
Mo'cxr1.. adj. [the ſame with mickle. See MickLE. 
This word. is variouſly written aickle, michel, mochil, mo- 
chel, muckle:]» Much; many. 
The body bigg, and mightily pight, 
Thoroughly rooted, and wond'rous height, 
Whilon: had bern the king of the field, 
And >cketl maſt to the huſband did yield. 
Mock ER. mn. /. [from mock.] 1. One who mocks; a 
{corner ; a ſcoffer ; a derider. 2. A deceiver; an eluſo- 
ry impoſtor. | | | 
(1.) Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they ſhall en- 


counter {ach ridiculous ſubjects as you are. 
Let them have a care how they intrude upon ſo great and 


holy an ordinance, in which God is ſo ſeldom mocked but it is 


to the mocker's confuſion. | South's Sermons, 
Mo'cxery, 1. . [mecquerie, French.] 1. Deriſion; 
ſcorn; ſportive inſult. 2. Ridicule ; contemptuous mer- 
riment. 3. Sport; ſubje& of laughter. 4. Vanity of 
attempt; delufory labour; vaio effort. 5. Imitation; 
counterfeit appearance; vain ſhow. | 
(1:) The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 

The laughing- ſtock of fortune's mockerres, 
Am the only daughter of a king and queen. N 
| Fr tt | FSjpenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Why ſhould publick mockery in print be a better teſt of truth 


than ſevere railing ſarcaſins. Watts. 
Grace at meals is now generally ſo performed, as to look. 


more like a mocker "upon devotion, than any ſolemn application 


AW. 


(2.) A new method they have of turning things that are ſe- 


\ _ ious into mockery z an art of contradiction by way of ſcorn, 
wherewith we were long ſithence forewarned. Hooker. 


(3.) What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. Shakeſp. Othello, 


Sf en ſer. 


_ ealily be found. 


Shakeſpeare. 
For thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively. . 


ſplendid curioſities of mode and imagination, 


bird, which imitates the note of other birds. 


Mo'cxincLy. adv. [from mockery.] In contempt ; petu- 


lantly; with inſult, 


MocxinG-stocx. u. , [mocking and flock.] A butt for 


merriment, 


Mop AL. adj. [modale, French; modalis, Latin. ] Relat- 
** the form or mode, not the eſſence. 


hen we ſpeak of faculties of the ſou], we aſſert not with 
the ſchools, their real diftinftion from it, but only a modal 
diverfity. _ | | Glanwille*s Fceſis. 


Mopa'tity. n. J. [from modal.] Accidental difference; 


modal accident. 

The motions of the mouth by which the voice is diſcrimi- 
nated, are the natural elements of ſpeech ; and the application 
of them in their ſeveral compoſitions, or words made of them, 
to ſignify things, or the modalities of things, and fo to ſerve for 
communication of notions, is artificial. _ Halder. 


Craſhaw. MODE. . . node, French; modus, Latin. ] 1. Exter- 
Dryden. 


nal variety; accidental diſcrimination ; accident. 2. Gra- 
dation; degree. 3. Manner; method; form; faſhion. 
4. State; quality. 5. [Mode, French.) Faſhion ; cuſ- 
tom. | | 

(t.) A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of itſelf, but 
is always eſteemed as belonging to, and ſubſiſting by, the help 


of ſome ſubſtance, which, for that reaſon, is called its ſubject. 


- Waits's Logick, 
Few allow mode to be called a being in the ſame perfe& ſenſe 
as a ſubſtance is, and fome modes have evidently more of real 
entity than others. | Watts's Logick, 
(z.) What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the linx's beam ; 
Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 


And hound fagacious on the tainted green. Pope. 
3. Our Saviour beheld 

A table richly ſpread, in regal mode, | 

With diſhes pil'd. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 


The duty itſelf being reſobved upon, the mode of doing it may 

| Taylor's Guide lo a Penitent, 

(4. — My death 5 

Changes the node; for what in me was purchas 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort, 


| | | | Shakeſp. 
(5.) There are certain garbs and modes of ſpeaking, which 
vary with the times; the faſhion of our clothes being not more 
ſubject to alteration than that of our ſpeech. Denham, 
Me are to prefer the bleſſings of Providence before the 
L' Eftrange. 
They were invited from all parts; and the favour of learn- 
ing was the humour and mode of the age. Temple. 
As we fee on coins the different faces of perſons, we ſee too 


their different habits and dreſſes, according to the mode that 


prevailed, TIN Addiſon on Medals, 
Tho' wrong the mode, comply; more ſenſe is ſhewn 


In wearing others follies than your own. . Young, 
If faith itſelf has diff rent dreſſes worn, 5 
What wonder modes in wit ſhould take their turn? Pope. 


MODEL. n. /. [modele, French; modulus, Latin] 3. A 


repreſentation in little of ſomething made or done. 2. A 


Copy to be imitated. 3. A mould; any thing which 
' thows or gives the ſhape of that which 1 — 4. 


Standard; that by which any thing is meaſured. 5. In 


| Shakeſpeare it ſeems to have two unezampled ſenſes. 


"Ho " 
x 
®. * 


Some thing repreſentative. © 6. Something, ſinall- and dimi- 
 nutive ; for module, a ſmall meaſute: which, perhaps, is 
' likewiſe the meaning of the example affixed to the thid 
(,) II dra the furm and nel of our battſe; 


M *) 


: 


Limit each Teader to his ſeveral charge, | 
And part in juſt proportion our ſmall Grength. —Shakeſp. 
You — the models of ſeveral ancient temples, though the 
temples and the gods are periſhed. —_ ate Haut ſon, 
(2.) A fault it would be if ſome king ſhould build his man- 
ſion-houſe by the mauel of Solomon's. palace. 1 Heoker, 
They cannot lee fin in thoſe means they uſe, with intent to 
rcform to their models what they call religion. 
(3.) Nothing can we call our own but death; 
And that ſmall node of the barren earth, 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. Shakeſp, 
(4.) As he who preſumes ſteps into the throne of God, fo he 
that deſpairs meaſures providence by his own little contracted 
model, | | ahi South, 


(s.) T have commended 'to his goodneſs | 
The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter. Shak, 
(6.) England! model to thy inward greatneſs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, Shakeſpy 


To Mo'peL. v. a. [modeler. French.) To plan; to ſhape ; 


to mould ; to form; to delineate. 

| When they come to model heav'n, 
And calculate the ſtars, how they will wield I 
The mighty frame. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The government is modelled after the fame manner with that 


of the Cantons, as much as fo ſmall a community can imitate. 


thoſe of ſo large an extent. Addiſon on Italy. 
 Mo'peLLes. n. /. [from model.] Planner; ſchemer ; con- 


triver. | 
Our great modellers of gardens have their magazines of plants 


to diſpoſe of. ITE 
MO'DERATE. 24. [mederatus, Latin; moders, French.] 
1. Temperate ; not exceſſive. 2. Not hot of temper. 3. 
Not luxurious; not expenſive. 4. Not extreme in opi- 
mon; not ſanguine in a tenet. 5. Placed between ex- 
tremes ; holding the mean. 6. Of the middle rate. 
(.) Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating, but pangs of 
the belly are with an inſatiable man, Eccluſ. xxxi. 20. 
(2.) A number of moderate members managed with ſo much 
art as to obtain a majority, in a thin hovſe, 2 paſſing a vote, 
that the king's conceſſions were a ground for a future ſettle- 
ment. Sabi. 
Fix'd to one part, but od vate to the reſt, Pope. 
(3.) There's not ſo much left as to furniſh out 
A moderate table. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
(A.) Theſe are tenets which the mzoderatef} of the Romaniſts 
will not venture to affirm. | .  Smabridee. 
(5.) Quietly conſider the trial that hath been thus long had 
of both kinds of reformation ; as well this Moderate kind, which 
the church of England hath taken, as that other more extreme 
and rigorous, which certain churches elſewhere have better lik- 
ed. „„ Hooker. 
(6.) More moderate gifts might have prolong'd his date, 
Too early fitted for a better ſtate. Dryden. 
To Mo'DerRaTE: v. a. [moderer, Latin; moderer, French.] 
I. To regulate; to reſtrain; to ſtill; to pacify; to 
quiet; to repreſs. 2. To make temperate ; to qualify. 
..) With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate 


The ſtrong extremities of their rage. Spenſer. 
(2.) Ye ſwarthy nations of the torrid zone, E 
How well to you is this great bounty known? 
For frequent gales from the wide ocean riſe 
To fan your air, and moderate your ſkies, Blackmore. 


K. Char tes. 


Fpectator. 


MOM” w_ 
ZBloed in a * ſtate, when let cut, its red part ſhould 


congeal ſtrongly, and loen, in a mals. moderateſy tough, end 
ſwim in the eum. Ar buthnot on Aliments, 
Moor AArEN ESS. n. /, [from u erate] State of being 
moderate; temperatenefs. Mozeratene/s is commonly uſed 
of things, and moderat ion of perfous, s. 
Mop ETA T ION. 2. /. {[mederatio,, Latin] 1. Forbearance 
of extremity z the contiaty temper to party violence; ſtate 
of keeping a due mean berwixt extremes: 2. Calmneſs of 
mind; equanimity. *'{[moderation, French.] 3. Fruga. 
liry in expepſe. Ainſwo, _ | 2 
(..) Was it the purpoſe of theſe churches, which aboliſhed 
all popiſh ceremonies, to come back again to the middle point 
of evenneſs and moderation? | Hooker, 
A zeal in things pertaining to God, according to knowledge, 
and yet duly tempered with candor and prudence, is the true 
notion of that much talked of, much miſunderſtood. virtue, 


mode ral ion. At terbu 5. 
| In moderation placing all my glory, 
While tories call me whig, and whigs a tory. Pope. 


| 2.) - Equally inur'd 
By moderation either ſtate to bear, | 
Pioſperous, or adverſe. | Milion's Par, Lf, 
Moneia/ror. n. f. (moderator, Latin; moderateur, Fr. 
1.. The perſon or thing that, calms or reſtrains. 2. One 
who prelides in a dilputation, to reſtrain the contending 
par'i-s from indecency, and confine them to the queſtion. 


(1.) Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of unquiet 


thoughts, a zzoderator of paſſions, and a procurer of contented. 
nels, | ; Walton's Angler, 


' (2.) Sometimes the moderator is more troubleſome than the 
actor. 1 | Bacon's Eſſays. 

How does Philopolis ſeaſonably commit the opponent with 
the reſpondent; like a long-pra&ited moderator? More. 


gives his own reaſons for his opinion. Watts. 
MODERN. u. /. - [moderne, French; from modernus, low 
Latin; ſuppoſed a caſual corruption of hodiernus. Vel 
potius ab adverbio meds, modernus, ut a die diurnus. 
Ainſw.] 1. Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 


2. In Shakeſpeare, vulgar ; mean; common. 
(1.) Some of the ancient, and likewiſe divers of the modern 
writers, that have Jaboured in natural magick, have noted a 


ſympathy between the ſun and certain herbs. Bacon, 
The glorious parallels then downward bring 
To modern wonders, and to Britain's king. Prior. 
(2.) Trifles, ſuch as we preſent modern friends withal. 
| _ » Shakeſpeare. 
— The juſtice | "APE, 

With eyes ſevere and beard of formal cut, A. 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances. Shakeſp. 


We have our philoſophical perſons to make modern and fawi- 

liar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. | Shakeſp. 

Mo'perns. n. /. Thoſe who have lived lately, oppoſed to 
the ancients, _ | | 


There are moderns who, with a flight variation, adopt the 


opinion of Plato. | Boyle on Colours, 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence; 
Ancients in phraſe, mere mederns in their ſenſe! Pope, 
Mo'pernisMm. n. ſ. [from modern.) Deviation from the 
ancient and claſſical manner. A word invented by Sw#ft. 
Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and verſe, with 
- abominable curtailings and quaint modernſms. Swift, 
To Mo'DeErNISE. v. a. [from modern] To adapt ancient 
compoſitions to modern perſons or things; to change an- 
cient to modern language, | | 


By its aſtringent quality it moderates the relaxing quality of Mo'pznnNess. n. /. [from modern] Novelty. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


warm water, 
1. Temperately ; 


Mo'peraTELY. adv. [from moderate.] 
mildly. 2. In a middle degree. | 
(2.) Each nymph but moderately fair, 


Commands with no leſs rigor here. _ Waller, 


Not arrogant; not preſumptuous; not boaftful ; ba ſhful. 
2. Not impudent; not forward. 3. Not looſe; not uit 
chaſte. 4. Not exceſſive; not extreme; moderate ; with- 


The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when the court is ſet, opens the 
© caſe to the judge, chairman, or moderator of the aſſembly, and 
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MO DES T. adj. I modeſle, French; modeſtus, Latin.] 1. 


| M O D 
8 5 ) Of boaſting more than of a tomb afraid; | 
. A dier ſhould be modeſt as a maid. : 


(2+) Reſolve me with all modeff haſte, which/ way 
Thou might'ſt deſerve, or they impoſe this uſage. 
Her face, as in a nymph, diſplay'd . | 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray'd os” 
The bluſhing beauties of a mode maid. Dryden's Ovid. 
(3-) Mrs. the honeſt 'woman, he modeſt wife, the 
=_ virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband. 
= - © Shakeſpeare. 
: (4) There appears much joy in bim, even ſo much that 
joy could not ſhew itſelf _ W A without a badge of bit- 
terneſs. . Shak. 
During the lat four years, by a modeft computation, there 
have been brought into Breſt above ſix millions ſterling in bul- 
lion. Aaddi ſon. 
Mo'pesTLY. . adv. [om mo. tet. ] 1. Not arrogantly ; 
not preſumptuouſly. Not impudently; not forward- 
ly ; with . 5. Not looſely; not lewdly ; with de- 
Cency. Not NN at with moderation. 
(1.) Tho learn'd, well-bred ; and tho” well-bred, ſincere, 
Modefily bold, and humanly ſevere. Pope. 
I may modeftl ly conclude, that whatever errors there may be 
in this play, there are not thoſe which have been objected to it. 


Firſt he modeſtly conjectures, ; | 
Bis pupil might be tir'd with lectures: 4 
Which help'd to mortify his pride, | | 
Yet gave him not the heart to chide. 
(2.0 ——-II, your glaſs, 
Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf. | 
That of yourſelf, which yet you know not of. | Shak, 
Molo ESTV. n. % [modeſtie, French; modeſtas, Latin. * 
Not arrogance ; not preſumptuouſneſs. 2. Not impu- 
dence ; not forwardneſs : as, his petition was urged with 
modeſty, 3. Moderation; decency. 4. Chaſtity ; pu- 
' Iity of manners, 
(1.) They cannot, with mode oy, think to have found out 
abſolutely the beſt which the wit of men may deviſe. Hooker, 
| A lord will hear you play 
But I am doubtful of your modefites, 
Leſt over eying of his odd behaviour, 


Swift. 


| : Br You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſp. 
4. Would you not ſwear, aide 
All you that fee her, that ſhe were a maid, + id 

By theſe exterior ſhews? But ſhe is more, 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. Chobe. 


Of the general character of women, which is modeſty, he has 

. . taken a moſt becoming care; for his amorous expreſſions go no 
farther than virtue may allow. Dryden. 
Talk not to a ang in a way that modeſtly will not youre her 

to anſwer. - Clariſſa. 


the upper part of the' ſtays before, being part of the tucker, 
. is called the odeſty- piece. Addiſon” s Guardian. 
WW Mo"picun. u. / [Latin.] Small portion; pittance. 
. What modicums of wit he utters : 
long. Shakeſp. Troil. and refs. 

Though hard their fate, 

A cruiſe of water, =y an ear of corn, 

Yet ftill they grudg'd that modicum. 


ified by accidents differences. | 

It appears to be more difficult to conceive a ditin&, viſible 
image in the uniform, invariable, eſſence of God, than i in va- 
riouſly modifiable matter; but the manner how i ſee either ſtil] 
elcapes my comprehenſion. | 5 15 
Mopi,rIc ABLE. adj. (Noun e! Diverſfable by va- 


rious modes. 


of modifying any thing, or giving it new accidental differ- 
* of external ualities or mode. 
The e chief of all is human . and the fbverdd! * 


[ 


Shak. 


9 s Don $ ebaftian, 


Mo'pesTyY-PLECE. n. 75 A narrow lace which runs along A eee hk [from meds AffeQation of the 


his evaſions have ears thus 


jt 5 a 
MonietapLe. ,ad;. {from madify.] That may be diver- | 


Locke. 


e TION, * [medication FiedehJ" The: 20 
The ſpeech, as it is 4 ſound reſultin 


1 0 1 


20 (OP PIR y the organs: of ſpeech, the letters of the a a- 
bet, formed by * motions of the mou tun. ar 
The phenomena of colours in refracted or reflected light, 
are not cauſed by new-moafications of the light variouſly im- 


RE according to the various terminations of the li ight and 


adow. | * Newton's Optichs, 
If theſe powers of an, — and ſenſation, ate 
neither inherent in matter as ſuch, nor acquirable to matter by 


any motion. and modification of it, it neceſſarily follows that 
they 


inhabitant within us, which we call ſpirit. Bentl 
To Mo' bir x. v. a; [modifier, French.] 1. To change = 
external qualities or accidents of any thing to r 2. 
* 5 Ver to moderate. 1 4 
I et there is that property in all letters, of aptneſs to be 
conjoined in ſyllables bod anos through the ef pane to of 
the organs, that they modiſy and diſcruminate the voice without. 
appearing, to diſcontinue it. Holder. 
he middle parts of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper, did, without any confine of ſhadow te 
modify it, become coloured all over with one uniform colour, 


the colour being always the ſame in the middle of the paper as 
at the edges. 
(2.) ͥͤ—u C — Of his grace 
He modifies his firſt ſevere decree, | 
The keener edge of battle to rebate. rae 
To Mo'piry. wv. 2. To extenuate. 


After all this diſcanting and 2rodifying upon the matter, there 
is hazard on the yielding ſide. I Eftrange. 
rw LLON. u. / French; avvididlug Latin.) Modillons, 
in architecture, ate little brackets which are often ſet un- 
der the corinthian and compoſite orders, and ſerve to ſup- 
port the projectute of the larmier or drip: this part muſt 
be diſtinguiſhed from the great model, which is the dia- 
meter of the pillar; for, as the proportion of an edifice 
in general depends on the diameter of the pillar, ſo the 
ſize and number of the modillons,. as allo "ih ibterval 
between them, ought to have due relation. to the whole 


fabrick. Harris. 
The modillons or dentelli make a noble ſhow by their graceful 
projections. Spectator. 


Mo' DISH. adj. [from mode.] Faſhionable 3 formed accord- 
ing to the reigning cuflom. 1 
But you, perhaps, expect a modi/h keaſt, . 
With am'rous ſongs, and wanton dances grac d. yden, 
Hypocriſy, at the ſhionable end of the town,' is yer diffe- 
rent from hypocriſy in the city ; the modi hypoc rite endea- 
vours to appear more vitious than he 0 is, the other kind of 
hy pocrite more virtuous. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Mo DISKLyY. adv, [from modiſh,] Faſhionably. ** 
Voung children ſhould not be —— ee out putting 
off their hats, and making legs modi Locke. 


. } 


faſhion. - 
To Mo'puLaTE. v. 4. nodule, Latch 4 o form ſound 


to a certain key, or to certain notes. 

The noſe, lips, teeth, paſte, jaw, tongue, weaſan, lungs, 
muſcles of the cheſt, diap ragm, and muſcles of the belly, all 
ſerve to make or modulate the found. 'Grew's Coſmot, 

Could any perſon, ſo modulate her voice a as to 8 ſo many. 

| l | Broome. 
Echo propagates around 5 : 
Each charm of modulated Runde Anon. 


Mo pura. TION. 1. /. (from modulate ; 5 modulation, Fr.] 
1. The act of forming any 
2. Sound modulated ; harmony ; melody. 


(1.) The number of the ſimple original minerals have not 


been rightly fixt: the matter of two or more kinds being mixed 
ge and by the different Fa portion a 

matter N diverſified, have been ry all different 
kinds. ' Woodward, 
from the modulation 
of the air, has moſt * to the Way, 


Wt hag 


proceed from ſome. cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal 


Newton's Optics. 


ing to certain proportion. 
nd modulation of that 


"as it is uttered by 
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Mo x. 


Kr 


er has immediate cognation with the body, and-fo [+ 
che fnteſt inſtrument te manage a commerce between my In» 
| "Ou ue human Souls: <loathed in len. 
bye 1 11.2 Gomernment of the Tongue. 
ters, in the freſnening thade, 
Thomſon's Ceoring. 


(2+) eck 
5 heir meda/ations « onglers, in th 
Mo' DULATOR. n. {. {from miedalute.}” 
ſounds to a certain key; a tuner; that which modulates. 
The tongue is the grand inſtrument of taſte, the faithful 
judge of all our nouriſhment, the artful modulator of our voice, 
and the neceſſary ſervant of maſhcation, © Derbam. 
Mo'vvLe. n. J. [modulus, Latin.] An empty Mou 
tion; a model; an external form 
My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it dy, 
Which holds but till th news be uttered ; 
And then, all this thou ſee'ſt, is but à clod 
And module of confounded royalty, 


1 valent. 


One terrible circumſtance of this bill, is turning the tithe of 
flax and hemp into what the lawyers call a modus, or a certain 


ſum in lieu of a tenth part of the product. _ 
Mo' wind = n. /. [picus.] A bird. 
adj. [ma, Saxon, See 0s: ] 


number. 
The chronicles of E 


Swift. 
Ainſw, 
More; a greater 


land mention no ce than only ſix 


kings bearing the name of Edward fince the . therefore 


it cannot be there ſhould be more. Hooker. 


Mo'n AIR. u. . [mohere, moire, French] Thread or ſtuff 


made of camels or other hair. 
She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt, 
And when ſhe ſees her friend in deep deſpair, | 
Obſerves how much a chintz exceeds mohair. Pope. 
Mo' Hock. u J. The name of a cruel nation of America 
given to rul ans who infeſted, or rather were . to 
infeſt, the ſtreets of London. | 
From milk-ſop he ſtarts up 2zobock. Prior. 
Who has not trembled at the mobock's name? Gay. 
Thou haſt fallen upon me with the rage of a mad dog, or a 
mohock. 
Mo' IDERED. d. ad. [properly 2 or mudded. ] Craz- 
Ainſw. 
1 n. 1. A Portugal coin; rated at one pound ſe- 
ven ſhillings. + 


MotE Tv. . io. [avortis, French, from moien, the middle.) 


Half; one of two equal parts. 

This company being divided into two equal moieties, the one 

before, the other fince the comi 

fince the coming of Chriſt, partly hath embraced, and partly 

ſhall embrace, the Chriftian religion, we term as by a more 
Pope name, the church of Chriſt. 

| — — The death of Anto 

Is not a fin le doom, in that name 

A moiety of the world. 54%. Ant. and Cleopatra: 

Touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 

Forgive a motety of the principal. 


 Shakeſp. 


The militia was ſettled, a mozety of which ſhould be nomi- Moxzs of a net. 


nated by the King, and the other moiet ty by the parliament. 

As this is likely to produce a ceſſation of arms among one 
half of our ifland, it is reaſonable. that the more beautiful 
m01ety of his majeſty's ſubjects ſhould eſtabliſh a truce, Adaiſ. 


To Moll. wv. a, [mouiller, French. 1. Te da wb with 
dirt. 2. To weary. 


1.) All they which were left were moiled with dirt and mire 


* bg of the deepneſs of the rotten way. Knolles. 


(2. ) No mbre tug one another thus, nor moil yourlelyes, 
receive | a 
Pre equal. 4 


mire. 2. To l z to 1 


very uncertain. 


He who forms 


MOIST, adj. I moiſte, moite, French. 
wet, not liquid; wet in a ſmall degree. 2. Julep 3 ; fue: 


Shakeſp. King John, a 
Mo'bus. 1. / [Latin.] Something paid as a compenſa- 
tion for tithes on the ſuppoſition of being a moderate equi- 


To Moisr. 
To Mo'rsTEN. 


Mo'ts TNESsS. 


Dennis. 


of Chriſt; that part Which, 


Hecker. 


0 | Chapman's Iliad. 
Ts Mo1L. v. n. {mouiller, French I. To labour in . 


1 0 * 
Moil at 20d raneſ; whey gre anck, for the hope of mines is 


acer 1 Hass. 
(a.) The name of the: laboriavs William Ney attorney. ge- 


- veral to Charles the Way e p n I- in Law, 


1 Hoarel, 
They toil and more for the ere of their maſlers, that! in 
| equal break their hearts. LU Eftrange, 
Oh the endleis milery of the life I lead ! cries the marlng hal. 


band: to ſpend all my days in ploughing. L Eftran 
Now he muit o, and drudge for one he loaths. "Pore 
With thee twas Marien's dear delight 
To mil all day, and merry- make at night. Gay s Paf, 


1. Wet, not diy; 


culent. 
(1) —— The hills to their ſupply | 
Vapor, and exhalation duſk and moiſt, 


Sent up amain. Milton, 
Why were the mil in number ſo outdone, 
That to a thouſand dry they are but one. Blackmore, - 


Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all the diſeaſes 


make wet to a ſmall degree; to damp. 
Write till your ink be dry; and with your tears 


A pipe alittle moiflened on the inſide, ſo as there be no drops 
left, maker a more ſolemn found than if the pipe were dry. 


that depend upon a relaxation in a uit one. Arbuthnot. 
Nor yet, when moi Arcturus clouds the ſky, _ | 
The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny. Pope, 


v. a. [from t To make damp; to 


Mcift it again; and frame ſome feeling line. Shakeſp, | 
His breaſts are full of milk, and his bones are maiſfened with | 
marrow. Job, xxi. 24, 


Bacon . Natural Hiſtory, | 


When torrents from the mountains fall no more, the {wel. 
ling river 1s reduced into his ſhallow bed, with ſcarce water to 


moiflen his own pebbles. - * Dryden, An, 


Mo'isrEN ER. n, /. [from moiſten.] The perſon or thing 


that moiſtens, _ 
n. J. [from moift.) Dampneſs ; wetneſs in 
a ſmall degree. 
Pleaſure both kinds take in the moiſtneſi and denſity of the 
air. Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 
The ſmall particles of brick or ſtone the leaſt moifineſs would 
join together. _ Addiſon's Guardian. 


Mo'isTurE. A. / [moiteur, French; from morft.] 1. 


State of being moiſt ; moderate wetneſs, 2. Small quan- 


1 iy of liquid. 


(1.) Sometimes angli ng to a little river near r band, which, 


for the moifture it beſtowed. upon roots of ſome flouriſhing trees, 
was rewarded with their ſhadow. Sidney. 
Set ſuch plants as require much moifture u upon ſandy, dry 
grounds. . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
While dryneſs moiffure, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. Denbam. 
(2.) —— All my body's moiflure _, es 
Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace-burning heat. Shakeſþ. 
If fome penurious ſource by chance appear d 5 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not daſh th' untaſted moiſfure from him. Aula. 
The meſhes. | 2 Ainſw. 
C!. Mo!x v. adj, Dark: as, moky weather. Ainfe. It ſeems 


a a corruption of murky. In tome places they call i mug. 


Duſky ; cloudy. 


MOLE n. J. [mee], Saxon; mole, N ole, Latin. 


A mole is a formleſs concretion of extra vaſated blood, 
ph grows into a kind of fleſh in the uterus, and is call- 
ed a falſe; conception. Quincy. 2. A natural ſpot ot 
diſcoloration of the body. [From males, Latin; 


mole, French.] A mound; a oy ke. 4. 7 75 A l 
- tle beaſt that works under- ground. 


\. 


(2.) To nouriſh hair upon the mul of the face, is the perpe- 


ation of a very antient cuſtom. T W 


* 5 Y , % 4 by 1 
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doch in 9 are the warts and moles, which, adding a 
likenels to the face, are not therefore to be omitted. 


That Timothy Trim and Jack were the ſame. perſon, was | 


proved, particularly by a-mole under the left pap... , Arbuthnor. 
P" The RET in Homer are marks and moles, by which 
every common eye diſtinguiſhes him. te #8 $5 ope. 
(4+) Sion is ſtreightened on the north fide by the ſea-ruined 
wall of the me. n Sandys. 
With aſphaltick ſlime the gather d beach  — 
They faſten d; and the mole immenſe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high- arch d; a bridge | 
Of length. prodigious. ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The great quantities of ſtones dug out” of the rock could not 
eaſily conceal themſelves, had they 
moles and buildings of Naples Addiſon on Italy, 
Bid the broad arch the dang*rous flood contain, 


'The mole projetted break the roaring main. Pope. 
4.) Tread ſoftly, that the blind vole may not 
Hear a foot fall ; we noware near his cell. Shakeſp. 


W hat is more obvious than a male, and yet what more palpa- 
ble argument of Providence? . More. 
Moles have perfect eyes, and holes for them through the 
ſkin, not much bigger than a pin's head. Ray on Creation. 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 


Learn of the zxcle to plow, the worm to weave. | Pope. 
Mo'teBarT. n. /. ſarthrageriſcus.] A fiſh. Ainſw. 


MolLE CAST. n. J. [mole and caft,] Hillock caſt up by a 
mole. - - 
In Spring let the molecaſls be ſpread, 
mowers. 3 | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Mo'L.EcaTCHER. #. g. [mole and catcher.] One whoſe 
employment is to catch moles, _ 
Get moulecateber cunningly moule for to kill, 
And harrow and caſt abroad every hill. 
Mo'LEH ILL. A. ,. [mole and Hill.] Hillock thrown up by 
the mole working e $4956 It is uſed proverbially, in 
hyperboles, or compariſons from ſomething ſmall. 
You feed your ſolitarineſs with the conceits of the poets, 
whoſe liberal pens can as eaſily travel over mountains as mole- 


hills, Sidney. 
The rocks, on which the ſalt-ſea billows beat, | 
And Atlas' tops, the clouds in height that paſs, 2 
Compar'd to his huge perſon molebrlls be. Fairfax. 


A churchwarden, to expreſs Saint Martin's in the Fields, 
cauſed to be engraved a martin fitting upon a molehill between 
two trees, 5 : | Peacham on Blaxoning. 

Our politician having baffled conſcience, muſt not be non- 
pluſed with inferior obligations; and, having leapt over ſuch 
mountains, lie down before a moleh//. South's Sermons. 

Mountains, which to your Maker's view oh, 

Seem lefs than molebills do to you. Roſcommon, 

Strange ignorance ! that the ſame man who knows _ 

How far yond' mount above this molebill ſhows, 

Should not perceive a difference as great 

Between ſmall incomes and a vaſt eſtate ! 


MoLe'sT. wv. a. [moleſter, Fr. moleflus, Latin. ] 
diſturb ; to trouble; to vex. - | 


Dryden's Juv, 
To 


If they will firmingly perſiſt concerning points which hitherto 


have been diſputed of, they muſt agree that they have molefied 
the church with needleſs oppoſition. Hooker. 


ter. | FM 5: | x Mac. x. 35. 
Pleaſure and pain ſignify whatſoever delights or 710/e/fs _ F 
————— Both are doom'd to death; 


And the dead wake not to moleſ the living. Rowe, 


. MoLesTA'TION. . /. {moleſtia, Latin, from mole/,] Diſ- 


turbance ; uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation. 
Though uſeleſs unto us, and rather of 
from killing ſwallows. _ ' Brown's Vulgar Errnurs, 

An inter nal ſatisfaction and acquieſcence, or diſſatisfaction 
and moleflation of ſpirit, attend the practice of virtue and vice 


reſpectively. Norris Miſcel, 


Mols TER. . ,. {from mH]! One who diſturbs. 
- 3 „ 1 1 1 
| | 1 . een 1 +4 * 


not been conſumed in the 


becauſe they hinder the 


Tuer Huſv. 


No man ſhall meddle with them, or nale them in any mat- 


leflation, we refrain 


* 


Mol TAA R. A [mole and/wack.} Courſe of the mole 
under ground OT ID OO nw IP 
The pot: trap is a deep earthen veſſel ſet in the with 
the brim even with the bottom of the moletracts. Mortimer. 
Mo'L.eware, . . [male and peoppan, Saxon. See 
MovuLrpwary.] A mole. 
The molewarp's brains mixt therewithal, 
And wich the ſame the piſmire's gall. Drayton . Mimpbid. 
Mo'r. LIEN T. adj. [molliens, Latin,] Softening,” 
e adj. [from maolliſy.] That may be fof- 
tened. | b 1744 | 
MoLLIrIicA'rIox. n. , [from mollify.] 1. The act of 
mollifying or ſoftening. 2. Pacification ; mitigation. | 
(x) For induration or mo/lification, it is to be inquired what 
will make metals harder and harder, and what will make them 
ſofter and ſofter. | e Bacon. 
( 2.) Some molliſcation, ſweet lady. Sbhaleſp. 
MolLLI TIER. . g. from mollify.] 1. That which ſof- 
tens ; that which appeaſes. 2. He that pacifies or miti- 
gates. _ | | Fs | 
(.) The root hath a tender, dainty heat; which, when it 
cometh above ground to the fun and air, vaniſheth ; for it is a 
great mollifier. Bacon's Nat. Hift, 
To Mo'LL1ry. . © [aollio, Latin; mollir, French.] 1. 
To ſoften; to make ſoft. 2. To aſſuage. 3. To ap- 
peaſe; to pacify; to quiet. 4. To qualify; to leſſen 
any thing harſh or burdenſome. | | h 
(2.) Neither herb, nor mollig plaiſter, reſtored them to 
health. ee. 
Sores have not been cloſed, neither bound up, neither mol- 
lified with ointment. 18 . I. . 
(3-) Thinking her ſilent imaginations began to work upon 
ſomewhat, to mo/ify them, as the nature of muſick is to do, I 
took up my harp. = ew Sidney. 
He brought them to theſe ſavage parts 4 8 57 
And with tweet ſcience mo/lify'd their ſtubborn hearts, Sper, 
The crone, on the wedding-night, finding the knight's aver- 
ſion, ſpeaks a good word for herſelf, in hope to mollißy the ſul- 
lea bridegroom, OY VOY den 
(4.) They: would, by yielding to ſome things, when they 
refuſed others, ſooner prevail with the houſes to mollify their 
demands, than at firſt to reform them. +. . Clarendon. 
_ Cowley thus paints Goliah : | 
The valley, now, this monſter ſeem'd to fill, 
And we, methought, look'd up to him from our hill; 
where the two words, ſeem'd and methought, have malliſed the 
figure.  Dryden's Pref. to bis State of Innocence. 
Mo'r Tex. part. paſſ. from elt. FE 
Braſs is molten out of the ſtone. Job, xxviii. 2. 
In a ſmall furnace made of a temperate heat; let the heat 
be ſuch as may keep the metal molten, and no more, Bacon. 
Love's myſtick form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded ftone, or zolten gold expreſs. Prior. 
Mo'ry. n. .. [moly, Latin; moly, French.) A plant. 
Moly, or wild garlick, is of ſeveral ſorts; as the great 
moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the m0ly of Hungary, ſer- 
ent's moly, the yellow moly, Spanith purple mely, | paniſh 
ilver-capped  mo/y, Dioſcorides's moly, the ſweet maly of 
Montpelier: the roots are tender, and muſt be carefully 
defended from frofts: as for the time of their flowering 
the moly of Homer flowers in May, and continues till July, 
and ſo do all the reſt except the laſt, which is late in Sep- 
tember : they are hardy, and will thrive in any foil. 
| bath Mor timers Huſbandry, 
— The ſovereign plant he drew, | 
And ſhew'd its nature, and its wond'rous pow'r, 
Black was the root, but milky white the flower 
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Molly the name. Pore Odyſſy, 
Moro'sse oy n. . [mellazo, Italian,] Treacle; the 
MoLa'sses. 5 ſpume or ſcum of the juice of the ſagaz- 
IT Cane. COLES. = , : ' "IL * * ' 


„„a a. 
Mon. u. J. A dull, ftupid blockhead, a flock, 4 pot : Menz nv, ad. [from-mearertum; Lat.] Inipettant , 
i en: r 5 


this owes its original to the French word πinn, which ſig- weight y'; of conſequen fte : Of EM 
niſies the gaming at dice in maſquetade, the rule of Which Great" Anne, weighing th" events of war 
is, that a ſtrict ſilence is to be obſerved ;' hatſoever ſum Momentous, in her prudent heart thee choſe. Philips, 
one ſtakes another covers, but not a- word is to be ſpoken; If any falſe ſtep be made in the more momentous concerns 
hence alſo comes our word um for ſilence. Hanmer. of life, the whole ſcheme of ambitious defigns is — 
Mome, malthorſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! r TIED! 8 r 
Either get thee from tht 656% or ſit down at the hat ch. SH. WO on 11 ds N ne P ay | Fe "ary 
MOMENT. . / [moment, Fr. momentum; Latin] 1. Mohn 35 175 1 7 For wuwaltry, from mummer, . 
. 2 Ss 2 Tie \ : f 2 . . . . 7 , 
Conſe uehce 3 importance 3 weight; value. 2. Force; Fr.] An entertainment in which maſkers play fiolicks 
impulſive weight ; actuating power. 3. An indiviſible See Mou nk. 5 | 
particle of time. n ae en 
(.) We do not find that our Saviour reproved them of er- 
ror, for * the judgment of the ſcribes to be worth the 
ohjecting, for eſteeming it to be of any moment or value in mat- 
ders concerning God. \ fy Hooker. 
I have ſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment. 
| Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


— All was jollity, 


Feaſting and mirth, light wantonneſs and laughter, 

Piping and playing, minſtrelſy and maſking, 
Till life fled from us like an idle dream, 

A. ſhew of mommery without a meaning. N Kowe 
 Mo'nacnal. adj. [monacal,. French; monachalis, Latin; 


What towns of any moment but we have ? Shakeſp. Fax] Monaftick ; relating to monks, or conventual 


It is an abſtruſe ſpeculation, but alſo of far leſs moment and orders. | | 
eonſequence to us tha. the others; ſeeing that without this we Mo'nacurism.n. /. [monachiſme, French.] The ſtate of 
can evince the exiſtence of God. monks ; the monaſtick life, 


( 2.) The place of publick prayer is a circumſtance in the out- Mo x Ab. 3 . 
ward form, which hath moment to help devotion. Hooker. Moxa p E. n. /. [or25.] An indiviſible thing. 


Can theſe or fuch be any aid to us? Diſunity is the natural property of matter, which of itſelf 
is nothing but an infinite congeries of phyfical manads, 


| More. 
MONARCH. n. /. [monarch, Fr. piapyos.] 1. A gover- 
nour inveſted with abſolute authority; a king. 2. One 
ſuperiour to the reſt of the ſame kind. 3. Preſident. 
| — I was 


Bentley's Sermons," 


Look they as they were built.to ſhake the world ? 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Ben. Johnſon. 
Touch with lighteſt noment of impulſe 10 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even ſcale. 5 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He is a capable judge; can hear both ſides with an indiffe- 


rent ear; is determined only by the moments of truth, and ſo (3). 95m | 
A morſel for a monarch. 


. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
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1 retracts his paſt errours. 6 | | Norris. f 
dj (.) If I would go to hell for an eternal moment, or fo, I | Your brother kings and monarcys of the earth — 
1 could be knighted. Shak. Merry Ml ies of Windſor. Do all expect that you ſhouldrouſe yourſelf. . „ Shale. 
0 The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, | f The father of a family or nation, that uſes his ſervants like 
9 Unleſs the deed go with it: from this moment | children, and adviſes with them in what concerns the common- 
N The very firſtlings of my heart ſhall be 5 weal, and thereby is willingly obeyed by them, is what the 
"oh The firſtlings of my hand. Shakeſp. Macbeth, ſchools mean by a monarch. ; Temple, 
* The imaginary reaſoning of brutes is not a diſtinct reaſoning, (2.) The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
iN but performed in a phy fic moment. 5 Hale. Three centui ICS he gr ows. and three he ſtays 
4 While I a moment name, a moment's paſt 3 . Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. Dryden, 
| Ml I'm nearer death in this verſe than the laſt ; With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd is the regal race, 
5M What then is to be done? Be wiſe with ſpeed ; | One monarch wears an open, honeſt face; 
| {i A fool at forty is a fool indeed. Young. Shap'd to his ſize, and godlike to behold, - _ | 
. Vet thus receiving and returning bliſs His royal body ſhines with ſpecks of gold. Dryden Ving. 
. | In this great moment, in this golden now, Return'd with dire remorſeleſs ſway, | 
NN 0 When ev'ry trace of what, or when, or how, The monarch ſavage rends the trembling prey. Pope's 04%. | 
„ Shou'd from my ſoul by raging love be torn. Prior. p163-) ”—_ thou 8 of the vine, 
. / | | 7 um acchus, with pink eyne, | | 
. Momz'nTALLY. adv. [from momentum, Latin.] . For a In thy Ts our cares be drown'd. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 


moment. | 9 5 | ap 
Air but nomentally remaining in our bodies, hath no propor- Mon A'RCHAL. adj. [from monar ch.] Suiting a monarch; 


tionable ſpace for its converſion, only of a length enough to regal; princely ; imperial. abt 

refrigerate the heart. Brown's Pulgar Errours. Satan, whom now tranſcendent glory rais d 
' MomEnTaA'NEOUs.} adj. [momentante, French; momen- Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 3 
Mo MEN TAN v. taneus, Latin.} Laſting but a mo- Conſcious of higheſt worth, unmoy d thus ſpake. Milton. 
ment. 1 | po MoxARCHICAL. adj. [monarchique, Fr. Ei,, from 


Small difficulties, when exceeding great good is ſure to en- mon arch. ] Veſted in a ſingle ruler. A e b 
ſue; and, on the other ſide, momentany benefits, when the hurt That ſtorks will only live in free ſtates, 'is a pretty conceit 


. which they draw after them is unſpeakable, are not at all to be to adyance the opinion of popular licies, and from antipathies 
reſpected. 4 5 Holler. in nature to diſparage manarchical government. Brown. 


Flame above is durable and conſiſtent; but with us it is a The decretals reſolve all into a monarchical power at Rome. 
| ' . Baker's Reflections on Learning. 


ſtranger and momentany. | | Bacon's Nat. Hi. | 
Mo'nENTA RV. adj, [from moment.) Laſting for a — To Mo' NARCHISt, v. #, [from monarch.) To play the 
ment ; done in a moment. 1 8 oo” LE king. PE ren | LEP 
0 Momentary as a ſound, Allowing him a breath, little ſcene ak 
Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream. Shaleſp. To monarchize, be fear d, and kill with looks. . Shaksſp. 
25 Scarce could the ſhady king 1 Mo'naxcay. n. / [monarchie, | Fr. worapxia.]' 1. The 
The horrid ſum of his intentions tell, | government of a ſingle perſon. 2. Kingdom; empire. 
But ſhe, ſwift as the momentary win | | | 1.) While the mozarchy flouriſhed, theſe wanted not a pro- 
Of light'ning, or the words he "Bron eft hell Craftaw. BY 7 F Altterbury's Ser mon. 
| I pat 5 


Swift as thought the flitting ſnade (2.) — — 1 
Vnto the kingdom of perpetual night. 


Through air his e journey made. Dryden. | dave 
The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger foul, © 


Onions, garlick, pepper, ſalt and vinegar, taken in t ' | 
quantities, excite a momentary heat and fever. - Arbuthnot. Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
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Who eried aloud, What ſcourge for perjury x, 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarins; *  Shakefp. 
E This ſmall inheritance | 155 | 
Contenteth me, and 's worth a menarchy. Shakeſp. 

Mo'NASTERY. n. %. [nonaftere, Fr. monafterium, Lat.] 
Houſe of religious reiirement ; convent ; abby ; cloiſter. 
Ie is uſually pronounced, and often written, monaſtry. 
Then courts of kings were held in high renown 
There, virgias honourable vows : 
But chaſte as maids in monaſferies liv'd. Dryden. 
In a mona ſlery your devotions cannot carry you ſo far to- 
wards the next world, as to make this loſe the ſiglit of — 
127 * : . | re. 
MonA'STICK. } adj. [monaſtique, Fr. monaſticus, Lat.] Re- 
MonA'STICAL. 1  Htigiouſly recluſe ; pertaining to a monk. 
I drave my ſuitor to forſwear the Fi ſtream of the world, 
and to live in a nook merely monaftick. Shakeſp. As you like it, 
The filicious and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt orders of friers 
derive the inſtitution of their monaffich life from the example of 
John and Elias, A Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
When young, you led a life monaftick, 
And wore a veſt eccleſiaſtick; | 
Now in your age you grow fantaſtick. Denbam. 
Mowxa'STICALLY. adv. [from monaſtick,.] Recluſely; in 
the manner of a monk. | 
I have a dozen years more to anſwer for, all monaflicall 
paſſed in this country of liberty and delight. „ 
Mo'npar. A. /. [from moon and day.] The ſecond day of 


the week. | 
Monty. mn. /. [monneye, French; moneta, Latin. It has 
proper:y no plural except when money is taken for a ſingle 
piece; but monies was formerly uſed for ſums.] Metal 
coined for the purpoſes of commerce. 
Importune him for monies; be not ceaſt 
With flight denial. 


The jealous wittolly knave hath maſſes of money. Shakeſp. 
You need my help, and you fay, | 
Shylock, we would have monres. _—_ Shakeſp. 


I will give thee the worth of it in money, 

| Wives the readieſt helps 
To betray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy, 
And lend the monzes on return of luſt, B. Fohnſon. 
Money differs from uncoined filver, in that the quantity of 

ſilver in each piece of money is aſcertained by the ſtamp it bears, 

which is a publick voucher. w__ Locke. 
My diſcourſe to the hen-peck'd has produced many corre- 

ſpondents; ſuch a diſcourſe is of general uſe, and every mar- 

ried man's money. Addi ſon, Htectater. 


Shall I withhold a little money or food from my fellow crea- 
ture, for fear he ſhould not be good enough to receive it from 


me. 8 Law. 
People are not obliged to receive any monies, except of their 
own comage by a publick mint. | Swift. 


Thoſe huckſterers or money jobbers will be found neceſſary, 


i, this braſs money is made current in the exchequer. Swift. 
Mo'xeyBAG. A. [money and bag.) A large purſe. 
Look to my houſe ; I am right loth to go; = 

There is ſome ill a brewing towards my nol | 

For I did dream of moneybags to-night.  Shakeſp. 

My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, with a money- 

bag under-each arm. my Addiſon's Guardian. 

Mo'nzynox. n. f. [money and Box.] A till; repoſitory of 

ready coin. 3 


Mo'xEycHanGEr. #. . [money and change.] A broker | 


in money. 15 
The uſurers or 1 408 being a ſcandalous employment 
at Rome, is a reaſon for the high rate of intereſt. Arbuth. 


ONEYED, adi. [from money.] Rich in money: often uſed 
in Oppoſition to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of lands. | 
Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, for the conti- 
nung and quickening of trade. Bacon's Eſſays. 
* exportation will” not balance importation, away muſt your 
ver go again, whether zoneyed or not moneyed; for where goods 
do not, {ns 


Several turned 


Mol E YER. 7. 


No'vEVLESss. adj. [from money.] 


Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 


1 Kings, xxi. 2 


muſt pay for the commodities you ſpend. Locke. 
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| their money into thoſe funds; merchants as 
well as other moneyed men | | | Swyft.. 
With theſe meaſures fell in all monied men; ſuch, as 
raiſed vaſt ſums by trading with ſtocks and funds, and lending 
upon great ane. | 7. Swift, 
, [monnoyer-eur, Fr. from money.] 1. 
One that deals in money; a banker. 2. A coiner of 
money. Th "TS | 
Wanting money; pen- 
nileſs. e 
The ſtrong expectation of a good certain ſalary will outweigh 


the loſs by bad rents received out of lands in money/eſs times. 
Swift — 


Mo'nzymartTER. n. , [money and matter.] Account of 
debtor and creditor. | ; 


What if you and I Nick ſhould enquire how moneymatters 
ſtand between us ? Arbuthnot's Hit. of Fohn-Bull. 


Mo'nEysSCRIVENER. #. / [money and ſcriverer.] One 


who raiſes money for others. | 6768 
Suppoſe a young unexperienced man in the hands of money- 
ſcriweners; ſuch fellows are like your wire-drawing mills, if 
they get hold of a man's finger, they will pull in his whole 
body at laſt. | Arbuthnot's Hift. of Fobn Bull. 


Mo'ntyworrT. n. /. A plant. | 
Mo'ntysworTH. 7. /. [money and wworth.] Something 


valuable ; ſomething that will bring money. | 
There is either money or moneyſwwerth in all the controverſies 

of life ; for we live in a mercenary world, and it is the price 

of all things init, L'Eftranges. 


Mo'nGcogn. 2. /. [mang, Saxon, and corn.] Mixed corn: 


as, wheat and rie; miſcellane, or maſlin. 


Mo'nGctr. . { [manxzene, Saxon, a trader; from manzian, 


Saxon, to trade.] A dealer; a ſeller. It is ſeldom or 
never uſed alone, or otherwiſe than after the name of any 
commodity to expreſs a ſeller of that commodity: as, a 
fiſhmonger ; and eln ge a medler in any thing: as, a 
whoremonger ; a neauſmonger. | 285 

Do you know me ? — Yes, excellent well, you are a fiſh- 


monger * ' | Shaleſp. 
— Th' impatient ſtates monger f 
Could now contain himſelf no longer. Hudibras.. 


Mo'nGREL. adj, [as mongcorn, from mang, Saxon, Or mem- 


gen, to mix, Dutch.) Of a mixed. breed commonly. 
written mungrel for mangrel. | 
| This zealot 
Is of a mongrel, divers kind, 
Clerick before, and lay behind. +: | Hudibras. 
Ve mongrel work of heavd'n, with 2 ſhapes, 
That have but juſt enough of Tenſe to know 
The maſter's voice. Dryden Don Sebaflian. 
I'm but a half-ſtrain'd villain yet, 


But mongrel miſchievous. Dryden. 
Baſe, groveling, worthleſs wretches; ; 
Mongrels in faction; poor faint-hearted traitors. Addiſon. 
His friendſhip ſtill to few confin'd, 
Were always * the ung _ z | 
No fools of rank, or mongrel breed, ; a Y 
Who fain wou'd paſs for lords indeed. Swift"s Miſcel. 


Mo'x1menT. 2. / (from moneo, Latin.} It ſeems here to. 


 ignify inſcription. 
. Some others were driven and. diſtent 
Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 


Some in round plates withouten,moniment. Fairy Queen. 


To Mo'nisn., wv. 4. [moneo, Latin.] To admoniſh, of, 


which it is a conttaction. ag: . 
Moniſhb him gently, which ſhall make him both willing to 


amend, and glad to go forward in love. 
1 a 10 Aſcham's Schcalmaſter. 


Mo'xv Is HER. n. {. (from moni/h.] An admoniſher ; a moni 


: tor, 


Mon1'T1oN. n. , [monitio, Latin; menition, Fr.] 1. In- 


Formation ; hint. 2. Inſtrudion; document. 
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Lic) We have vo viſible'monition of che returns of any other 
Pe ciods, ſuch as we have of the day, by ſucceſſive light and 
A kneſs.* een N e Holder on Time. 
(2) Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to che advice of 
-* friends, but to the counſels and moni tions of reaſon itſelf. 


Then after ſage monitrons from his friends, 
His talents to employ for nobler ends, DOING 
He turns to politicks his dang'rous wit. Swift. 
Mo'ntTtor. ». J [Latin.] One who warns of faults, or 
informs of duty ; one who gives uſeful hints. It is uſed 
of an upper ſcholar in a ſchool commiſſioned by the maſter 
to look to the boys in his abſence. 3 
Dou need not be a monitcr to the king ; his learning is emi- 
nent: be but his ſcholar, and you are ſafe, __ Bacon. 
It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have theſe notions, 
alſo firm and untainted, to carry his moni or in his boſom, his 
| Jaw in his heart, and to have ſuch a conſcience as might be its 
own calſuiſt. n South's Sermons. 
We can but divine who it is that ſpeaks z whether Perſius 
 Himfe!f, or his friend and moni tor, or a third perſon. ' Dryden. 
Tue pains that come from the neceſſities of nature, are mo- 
ors to us to beware of greater miſchiefs. Locke. 
MolxviroxY adj. [monitoire, Fr. monitorius, Lat.] Con- 
veying uſeiul inſtrudion; giving admonition. | | 
| ofles, miſcarriages, and diſappointments, are mon! tory and 
inſtructive, a L*'Eftrange. 
He is ſo taken up ftill, in ſpite of the monitory hint in my. 
_ eſſay, with particular men, hat he neglects mankind; Pofe, 


Mo'xirtory. z. J. - Admonition ; warning. 
A king of Hungary took a biſhop in battle, and kept him 
riſoner ; whereupon the pope writ a monitory to him, for that 
be had broken the privilege of holy church. Bacon. 


MONK. . /. [monec, Saxon; monachus, Latin; worayyss.] 
One of a religious community bound by vows to certain 
obſervances. 

_ _ *Twould prove the yerity of certain words, 
Spoke by a holy monk. * Haleſp. Henry VIII. 
Abdemeleck, as one of the world, gave over all, and 

Hetook himſelf to a ſolitary life, and became a melancholy Ma- 
hometan 1mnk, | | Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
The droniſh monte, the ſcorn and ſhame of manhood, 

Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
And neſtle in their ancient hives again. Roawe, 
Monks, in ſome reſpects, agree with regulars, as in the ſub- 
antial vows of religion; but in other reſpects, monks and re- 
gulars differ; for that regulars, vows excepted, are not tied 
up to ſo ſtrict a rule of life as monks are. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Mo“ Kk E v. . /. [monikin, a little man.] 1. An ape; a 
baboon; a jackanapes. An animal bearing ſome re- 

ſemblance of man. 2. A word of contempt, or flight 

| kindneſs. TIE. Ws rnd Ba 124, 

(r.) One of them ſhewed me a ring that he had of your 
daughter for a monkey: Tubal, it was my turquoiſe ; I would 
not have given it for a wilderneſs of monkeys. Shakeſp. 
More new-fangled than an ape; more giddy in my deſires 

than a monkey, | | Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Other creatures, as well as mokeys, deſtroy their young ones 

by ſenſeleſs fondneſs, e Tacke on Education. 
With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they ſhine, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. *' Granville. 

(z.) This is the monkey's own giving out; ſhe is perſuaded I 

will marry her. Shakeſp. Othello. 

Poor monkey ! how wilt thou do for a father? Shakeſp. 
Mo'nxtxv. . , [from monk.] The monaſtick life. 

Neither do I meddle with their eyangelical perfection of vows, 

nor the dangerous ſervitude of their __ and impotent votaries, 

nor the inconveniences of their monkery, Hall, 

A n. . [monk and hood.) The character of a 

He had left off his monthocd too, and was no longer obliged 

to them. 5 Pw Atterbury. 

Mo'x x14. ad. [from monk.) Monaſtick; pertaining to 


monks; taught by monks, 
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| Thoſe publick charities are a. greater | ornament to chis city 
than all its wealth, and do more real honour to the reformed 
religion, than redounds to the church of Rome from all thoſe 
moaliſb and ſuperſtitious foundations of which ſhe yainly boaſts. 

. „„ Atterbury's Sermons, 
...- _. Riſe, riſe, Roſcommon, ſee the Blenheim muſe, . 


15 The dull conſtraint of monkiſh rhyme refuſe, 
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Mo'xocnorp. n. ,. [He and xo! 1. An inſtrument 


of one ſtring: as the trumpet marine. Harris. 2. A kind 


of inftrument anciently of ſingular uſe for the regulatin 
of ſounds : the ancients made ute of it to determine the 
proportion of ſounds to one another, When the chord 
was divided into two equal parts, ſo that the terms were 
as one to one, they called them uniſons; but if as two to 
- one, they called ei ctaves or difapaſons ; when they 
were as three to two, they called them fifths or diapentes ; 
if they were as four to three, they called them fourths 
or diateſſerons; if as five to four, they called it diton, or 
a tierce major; but if as fix to five, then they called it a 
demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and, laſtly, if the terms 


were as twenty-four to twenty hve, they called it a demi. 


ton or dieze ; the monochord being thus divided, was pro- 
perly that which they called a ſyſtem, of which there were 
many kinds, according to the different diviſions of the 
monochord. _ Muri, 
Moxo'cuLar. ; adj. ne · and oculus.] One- eyed; 
Mo xo'cuLovs. having only one eye. | 


He was well ſerved who, going to cut down an antient white 


hawthorn tree, which, becauſe ſhe budded before others, ' might 
be an occaſion of ſuperſtition, had ſome of the prickles flew 
into his eyes, and made him monocular. - L gill 
Thoſe of China repute the reſt of the world monocuious, | 

| Cuil Sceifs, 


Mo'vopy. . J. [worwdiz; monodie, Fr.] A poem lung | 


by one perſon not in dialogue. | 
Mowo'GamisT. A. , lu. and y4u®-; monygame, Ft. 
One who diſallows ſecond marriages. _ 1 
Mono'camy. n. /. [monogamie, Fr. wave; and ,.] Mar- 
riage of one wife. e 
Mo'nocram. n. ſ. lu and yuan ;; monogramme, Fr. 
A cypher ; a character compounded of ſeveral lei- 
ters. | | 3 | 1 f N 
Mo'noLocvue. . . [u- and -; monologue, Fr.] A 


ſcene in which a perſon of the drama ſpeaks by himſelf; a 


ſoliloquy. | 
ile gives you an account of himſelf, and of his returning 
from the country, in monologue; to which unnatural way of 
- narration Terence is ſubject in all his plays. _ der. 
Mo'xnowmacar. A. ſ. [woropaxic; woe and waxn} A 
duel ; a ſingle combat. | 
Mo'xnome. n. /. [moneme, 
has but one denomination or name; as, a b, a a b, aa ab. 


Harris. | 


Mowovre'raLlovus: adj. [monepetale, Fr. .-. and wires.) 
It is uſed for ſuch flowers as are formed out of one leat, 
' howſoever they may be ſeemingly cut into many ſinall ones, 

and thoſe fall off together. Ng. 

Mowo“roLIs r. . h. [monepoleur, Fr. One who by en. 

grofling or patent obtains the ſole power or privilege of 
vending any commodity. _ es "i 
To Mono'roLIz?. wv. a, n 


French.] To have the ſole power or privilege of vend- 


ing any commodity. ry a 
has ſuch a prodigious trade, that if there is not ſome ſtop 
put, he will menqpoliae ; nobody will ſell a yard of drapery, or 
mercery ware, but himſelf. Arbuthnot- 
Mr p IA 4. Wy A 3 monopole, French 4419 
1 7 of ſelling any thing 


ao was 
excluſive privilege 


and wN. 


Smith, 
 Mowxs-n00D. n. ,. [confolida regalis.] A plant.  Ainſ. 
Moxxs-&HuBARB. n. /. A ſpecies of dock: its roots ate 


Hoxwel, 


Fr.] In algebra, a quantity that | 


146.0. and See , wonepoler, 
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ro N. ; 


By. erg eee Step 
. * could he anſwer: 7 nould the ſtate think fit, 
To qveſtion a of wit. 


25 ey, 
One of the moſt oppreſlive manofolies imaginable ; all others 5 


can concern only ſomething without us, but this faftens upon 
_ nature, — our reaſon, : Govern: of the Tongue, 
Shakeſpeare rather writ — 1 hr knowingly and jultly ; 
and Johnſon, who by ſtudying” Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet ſeemed to envy to poſterity that knowledge, 
and to make a mone/ oly of his learning. Dryden's Juv. 


Mo xo PTOTE. 2. /, . and loo.) A noun.uſed only 
ia ſome one oblique caſe. 


verſe, 


Mox 08YLLA'S1cat. adj. [from monoſyllable. Confitin 


of words of one ſyllable. 


MONOSY'LLABLE. 1. J [monoſyllable, French ; 


and ouanaty.] A word of only one ſyllable, 
My name of Ptolemy ! 
It is ſo long it aſks an hour to write it: 
I' change it into Jove or Mars 
Or any other civil monoſyllable, 
That will not tire my hand. ns Cleomenes. 
Poets although not inſenſible how much our language was 
already over-ſtocked with monoſy/lables, yet, to fave time and 


pains, introduced that barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, 


to 7 them to the meaſure of their verſes.  Savift. 
Nonofyllable lines, unleſs artfully managed, are ſtiff or lan- 
evihing} ; but may be beautiful to expreſs melancholy. Pope. 


MonosSY'LLABLED. ad, [monoſyllabe, Fr. from mon-ſyl- 

lalle.) Conſiſting of AY N 

Nine taylors, if rightly ſpell'd, 

Into one man are moroſyllabled. ' Cleaweland. 

Mono'rtowxy. n. / [worlovig ; wirog and rd; z monotonic, 
Fr.] Uniformity of : ſound ; want of variety 


I could object to the repetition of the ſame rhimes within four © 


lines of each other as tireſome. to the ear through their monotony. 
P ohe s Letters, 


MONSIEUR. ni 1. J [French.] A term of urn * a 


F renchman, 


A Frenchman his companion 

An eminent monſicur, that, it ſeems, muck loves 

A Gallian girl. Shahkeſp., Cymbeline, 
Mo xs o“ w. n. if. [monſon, mongan, Pr.] Monſoons ate ſhift- 
ing trade winds in the Eaſt Indian ocean, which blow peri- 
odically ; fome for half a year one way, others but for 


three months, and then ſhift and blow for fix or three 


Harris. 


months directly contrary. 
The monſcons and trade winds are conſtant and ical even 
to the thirtieth degree of latitude all around the der and ſel- 
dom tr s or fall ſhort of thoſe hounds. | _ 
— MONSTER. n. / [aronflire, Fr. monſirum, Latio.] 
Something out of the common order of nature. 2. * 
thing horrible for deformity, wiekedneſs, or miſchief. - 
(I.) Methinks heroic poeſte till now, | 
Like ſome fantaſtic fairy land did ſhew, 5 | 
Gods, devils, nymphs, witches, and giants race, 
And all but man in man's chief work had place. 7 
Then like ſome worthy with facred arms, ́N 
PDoſt drive the wonfler's thence, and. end the charms. | 


Cov 
It ought to be determined whether » 5 * a "pv 
| a3 cies ; * 3 that ſome A. thek monſtrous c- 
ns have none ies SY the eſſence of 
that ſpecies from whence — derive. 2 Ke 2 


(2.) If the he vary SPP 
And, an the end, meet the eld covrie of "TS 


Women will all turn monfers.. .. AR Kin 9 . 
Yo - — lbatgan D | 1. n 
nds envy never E. t ut d death: jo 
The ry Jabour paſt, £7 
Had Hl il this may nn * free. 
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Claries Latin Grammar. 
 Mono'sTICn. . . [peririxer.] A compoſition of one 


e. a 


in cadence. 


enn n. J IFrench. ], A term in 


. 1 


To Mo 0 sr R. v. . "ai 0 aal To put wh Ga 


'comman order of things. Not in ule, - 
eee 
uſt be of ſuch unna ree 
That monflers it. w dh King cher 
I had rather have one ſcratch my head i' th* fun, _ 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit | 
To hear my nothings _ I Shaleſp. Coria!awus. 
Mons TROST. * 6 monſtrous.) The ſtate 
Mo xs TRVO's Iv. being monſtrous, or out of the 
e tg order of the univerſe,  Monſfirofi ty is more ana- 
logo 


Li * 
a * * 


is * the rey 1 in love, that the will is infinite; int 
the execution confin'd. * Shakeſp. Troil, and Creffda. 
Such a tacit league js againſt ſuch routs and ſhoals of peo- 
ple, as have utterly degenerated from nature, as have in their 
very body and frame of wins a monflroſity. Bacon. 
We read of monſtrous births, but we often ſe a 


he trains him up into a beaſt, South's Sermons. 
By the fame law monſtroſity could not incapacitate from 
marriage, witneſs the caſe of hermaphrodites. | 
| Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Mo' NSTROUS. adj, [monfreux, Fr. monſiroſus, Latin] I. 


Deviating from the ſtated orger of nature. 2. Strange; 
wonderful. Generally with ſome yy of diflike. 3. 
Irregular ; egormous. 4. Shocking ; hateful. 

(1.) Nature there perve 


Brought forth all monflrous, all igious thi 
Hye and gorgons, and N . 82 Milton. 
Every thin Tat exiſts has its icular conſtitution ; and 
yet ſome e roductions have few of thoſe qualities which 
accompany the eſſence of that ſpecies from whence they derive 
their originals. Lockes. 
(2.) Is it not monſtrous that this player here 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 
Could force his foul fo to his coneeit, CLEA 
That, from her working, all his viſage wan'd? Shakeſp.. 
O monſtrous! but one alfpenny worth of bread to this in- 
unh. deal of ſack. _ S!baleſp. 
(3.) No monflrous height, or breadth, or length att” 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 
(̃4.) This was an invention given out by the Spaniards, to 
fave the monfirous ſcorn their nation received. Bacon. 


Molus r Rovus. ady. Exceedingly; very much. A cant 
term. 
Oil of vitriol and eum, a * of each; turn into a 


a monfirous thick oil on the top. Bacon. 
She was eaſily put off the hooks, and monfirous hard to be 


leaſed L'Eftrange.. 

F Add, that the rich have fil a be in flore, FRA 3 
And will be mon ſtraus witty on t Iryden's Fuv.. 
; MotnsTzoust v. adv, [from mon yous.] | n a manner. 


out of the common order of nature; Hocking z ter- 
ribly ; horribly. a. Narr enormous degree. 
(.) Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but ſuperla - 
vos and monſtrouſly ſo in bis o . 0 "mou Sermons. 
A He walks ; 9 Jai oo. 46 NC > 
And that ſelf chain about his neck, 
111 1 Shateſp: 5 


2. 3 bh A 


rey forſware molt movfirce:/ly to have, 
= Theſe truths with kisexample ou diſpuove, _ 
Who with his wife is mon/irauſly 5 love. 


regular nature or behaviour. 
See the 29 
When he looks out in auer 


Vat be a N ho, wee _—_ come 
— To fee ref 


greater | 


monſtroſity in educations : thus, when a father has begot aman,. 


mouldy ſubſtance, chere xefiding a fair cloud in the bottom, and 


* Drydes's Juv. 
Mo'ssT&OUSNESS. 2. * nee eee ir- 
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Mew rern. u. 7 rſroin the name of the inventor.] A vet. 
ſel in which glaſſes are waſhed. 
Ne things produce new words, and thus monteth 
Has by one veſſel fav'd his name from death. a King, 
MONTH. , / [monav, Saxon.] A ſpace of tine either 
mqaſuted by the ſun or moon: the lunat month is the time 


between the change and change, or the time in which 


the, moon comes te the ſame point: the ſolar month is 


- #0diack : the calendar months by which we reckon time, 
are unequally of thirty or one-and-thirty days, except 
February, which is of ee. and in en * of 


twenty- -nine. 
Till the expiration of your month, 
Sojourn with my ſiſter.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
From a month old even unto five years old. Lew xxvii. 6. 


Months are not only lunary, and meaſured by the moon, but 
alſo ſolary, and terminated by the motion of the ſun, in thirty 
* of the ecliptick. Br owns Vulgar Errours. 
As many months as I ſuſtain'd her hate, 
So many years is ſhe condemn'd by fate, 


5a daily death. ryden's Theo. and Ie. 
MowTn's mind. n. /. Longing deſi rte. 
| You have a month's ming to them. | Shakeſp. 
Vor if a trumpet ſound, or drum beat, 
Who has not a month's mind to combat ? - Hudibras. 
Mo'nTHLy. adj. [from month.] 1. Continuing a month; 


performed 1 In f month. 2. 5 every month. 

{1.) I would aſk concerning the monthly revolutions of the 
moon about the earth, or the diurnal ones of the earth upon its 
own axis, whether theſe have been finite or infinite. Bentley. 

( (2+) The youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, 

For whom our monthly victims are renew'd. Dryden. 

Mo'xvrHLV. adv. Once in a month. 
If the one may very well monthly, the other my. as well even 
daily, be iterated. +... Hooker, 
O ſwear not by the moon, th' inconſtant moon, OG. 
That changes monthly in her circled orb; 
Left that thy love prove likewiſe variable. | Shateſp. 


MONTOIR. n. 5 [French.] In horſemanſhip, a ſtone 2s 


high as the ſtirrups, which Italian riding-maſters mount 
their horſes from, without prin any foot in the ſtirrup. 


—— -.. 


Mont no! ss. u. J. An under , ot aſſiſtant to a gun- 
ner, engineer, or fire-maſter. Dic. 
MO: NUMENT. u. /. monument, Fr. monumentum, Latin. .] 
1. Any thing by which the memory of perſons or things is 


reſerved 3 a memorial. 2. A tomb; a cenotaph ; ſome- 


; thing erected in memory of the dead. 
(x.) In his time there remained the monument of his tomb in 


the mountain Jaſius. Rateigh. 
He is become a notable monument of eee, diſloyalty. 


King Charles. 
So many grate'ul altars I would rear 
Of graſſy turf; and pile up every ſtone 
Of luſtre from the brook ; in memory, 
Or monument to ages: and thereon Do | | 
Offer ſweet-ſinelling gums. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Of ancient Britiſh art | 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir'd | 
Than what from Attick or Etruſcan hands 


Aroſe. Philips. | 


Colle& the beſt e of our friends, their own images 
in their writings, Pope to Swift. 
(̃. 2.) On your family's old womens | | 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites | 
That appertain unto a burial, + - SP _ Shakeſp. 
The flowers which in the circling valley grow, . 
* Shall t: monument thew 2 throw. Sandys' s reh. 
2 * 0 ain, _ 1 2 
knig hts they found beneath a load oppreſt 
92 22 ter d = Ae firſt to death they ſent, | 
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the time in which the ſun paſſes through a ſign of the 


"0 0 
Wien chee on un monument — b 
2 inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn. "Pape xp Iſcel. 
Mon UME'NTAL, aj. from monument] t. Memorial , 
* ſerving memory. 2. Raiſed in honour of the dead; 
longing to a tomb. ot £1 adit 
(1.) When the ſun begins to fling | 5 ar 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring n 
To — walks of twilight groves, Rt 
And ſhadows brown that Sylvan ei, « <2o7 | 
Of pine or monumental oak. | | Mitte, 
The deſtruction of the earth was the welk ene proof 
that could have been given to all the ſucceeding ages of man- 


kind. N bod uamd Natural Hiftory, 1 


The poliſh'd pillar different ſculptures grace, 
A work outlaſting monumental brats. _ 6 Pye, 
(2.) Perſeverance keeps honour bright: 1 1 
To have done, is to hang quite out of falhion, | | g 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. - © Shakeſp, 
I'll not ſcar: that whiter ſkin of her than ſhow, 


And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter, Is 6: Othelh, | 


Therefore if he needs muſt go, 
And the fates will have it ſo, 
Softly may he be poſſeſt | 
Of his monumental reſt. | n 


MOOD. n. ſ. Inode, French; modus, Latin.) r. The form 


of an argument. 2. Stile of muſicl 3. The change the 
verb undergoes in ne languages, as the Greek, Latin, 
and French, to fignify various intentions of the mind is 
called mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 4. [From md, 
Gothick ; mod, Saxon; mode, Dutch; * generally in 


all Teutonick dialects.] Temper of wind z ſtate of mind 


as affected by any paſſion ; diſpoſition. 5. Anger; rage; 
heat of mind. Mod, in Gothick, hgnifies habitual tem- 


per. 
(r.) Mood is the regular determination of propoſitions accord. 
ing to their quantity and quality, 7. e. their univerſal or par- 
ticular affirmation or negation. Watts's Lopich, 
_ © Ariſtotle reduced our looſe reaſonings to certain rules, and 
made them conclude 1 in mode and figure. Baker on aun 
K U They move | 
rfe& phalanx, to the Dorian mood - 
0 flutes, and ſoft recorders. -_ Milton's Paradiſe Lofl, 
* —— Their ſound ſeems a tune 
| Harſh, and of diſſonant mood from his complaint. Milton. 
(4+) The trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed mood, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and Raring wide 


With ſtony eyes. Fairy Queen, 
The kingly beaſt upon her gazing ſtood, © 
With pity ak 'd, down fell his angry mood. Fairy _ | 

Eyes unuſed to the melting , vey $17 1 

Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees f 

Their medicinal gum. Shateſp. Othelh. 


Clorinda changed to ruth her — mood, 


Few filver drops her vermil cheeeks depaint. Fairfax, | 
Solyman, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in his 
tent a great part of the night, l!aolles. 
—— She was in fitteſt mj 2 
For cutting corns, or letting blood. | xt Ae, 


Theſe two kids t . his angry mand“ 
ies 


I bear, of which the ive him good. Dryden. 
He now profuſe of tears,  _ | 

In ſuppliant mood fell proſtrate at our feet. : Addiſon. 

(8. That which we move for our better inſtruction's ſake, 


turneth into anger and choler in them; yet in their mucd they 
caſt forth ſomewhat . pion under * 4 greater diſpleaſure, 
we muſt reſt contented. . -. de Hooker. 
Moo pv. adj. [from mood. ]- 1. Angry'; out of humour. 2. 

Mental; intellectual: mod in e 122 the wind. 

. 3 ) How now, moody 2” 

What is't thou canſt demand? Shale Td: 
Chide him rev ny: A 
When you perceive: his blood'inclin'd to mirth * 


| Butbeing mag, 6 N 1715 


INardick ; mnane, Daniſh ; ane, German ; men, Dutch.] | 


Cynthia or Phœbe. 2. A month. 3. In fortißcation.] 
It is uſed in r roi to denote a figure reſembling a 
creſcent : as, a half moon, © 
1.) The oon ſhines bright: *twas Packs a night as this, 
0 ban the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees 
And they did make no noiſe. | 1 
Diana hath her-name from moiſten, which is the property of 
the mon, being by nature ng ng moiſt, and is W to be 


MooN BEAM. 7. * [moon and beam.] 
light. 

"The diviſion and quaveri 2 which pleaſe ſo much in mu- 
ſick, have an agreement with the glittering of light, as the moon- 
beams playing upon a wave. Bacon Natural Hiflory. 


floating quickblver. | . Dryden on Dramatick Poeſy. 


Moon-CALF. n. , neon and calf 1, A monſter; a 
falſe conception: ſuppoſed perhaps anciently to be pro- 


fellow. 
(2.3 How cam'ſt thou to be the ſiege of this moon-ca 2 
50 If %. 
(2.) The potion works not on the part deſign d, 
But turns his brain, and ſtupifies his mind; 
The ſotted moon ca gapes. 3 Dryden Juv. 
Moon-EYED. adj. (moon and eye.] 1. Having eyes affect- 
ed by the reyolutions of the moon. 27 Dim eyed; 
purblind. Ain. 
Mooxrt'rx. 1. [hemionitis.] A . Ainſ. 
Moon -#1SH, u. Moon-fiſh is fo called, becauſe the tail 
fin is ſhaped like a half-moon, by which, and his odd truſſed 
ſhape, he is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed. Greaw's Muſæum. 
Mo'onLess. adj. 
moon. 
Aſſiſted by a friend, — night, 
This — from priſon took his fligbt. 
Molo xLilenr. 25 le moon and light.] Abe light 


by the moon. 
Their * and his clergy, being departed from them by 
* in his room any other biſhop, had been 


moonlight, to 
altogether im 
Thou haſt by 3 at her window 2 


What beck'ning ghoſt along the moauligbt made 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? 
Moox-sEED. #. ſ. [meniſper mum, 
hath a roſaceous flower,” which afterward becomes the 
fruit or berry, in which is included one flat ſeed, which is, 


when Tipe, IE: ike the appearance of 


Mol oNSHINE. 1. | [moon and bins. 

the mood. 2. thn burleſque.] A month. 

Th: ) Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him a 
candles, and beat and moonſbin⸗ bes out. 


Pope. 


Miller. 


1. The changing luminary of the night, called by poeis 


Mo'onsTONE. n. /. Akindon, oe. | 
Shakeſp. Moons truck. adj. [non and firack.] Lunatick ; af. 


a goddeſs huntreſss. 5s bay 
Beneath the mighty ocean's wealthy caves, 

Beneath th" —— fountain of all waves, 

Where their vaſt court the mother waters keep, 

And undiſturb'd by moons, in ſilence ſleep. Cowley. 

Ve moon and ſtars bear witneſs to the truth! Dryden. 


On the water the moo -m played, and made it appear like 


Heoter. ä 


With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. | . ; 
Mo'on LIGHT. adi. Illuminated by the ment. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And ſee our eonlight revels, go with us. Shateſp. . 


Latio.} The moon-ſeed the whole company of hunters. 


1. The luſter of 


M O O 


Till that bis 3 tony leet" by the bg fie to che indem gent: 7 of 
Confound Cog with working. Shakes Hes. w. 3 "a= ere K wie awary: 'Ggh maden. {14 | 
Every pecviſh, moody malecontent n Dr -yden's Spenifh Friar. 

Shall ſet the ſenſeleſs rabble in un u * RNoie. ([.! .) 1 — 1 * twelve or fourteen nuonſhines- 

(2.) Give me ſome muſick; muſick, miooily food 4 Tag of a brother, 1 13 Shakeſp. King Lear. 
of us that trade in love. Shakeſp. Antony and 8 Mo! onSHINE.''Þ adj. — 2 and Foie. ] Illuminated bs 
Woo N. 7. Ln; men, Gothick ; 3 mena, da xon; mona, Mo! ONSHINY. 


— moon: both ſeem a POP cor- 
ruption of moonſhining.” | 
Fairies, black, grey, ee 5 
You moonſhine revellers, and | thades of wats.” Shabeſp. 
Although it was a fair moonfhine” 4A the enemy thought 
not fit to aſſault them. Clarendon. 
I went to ſee them in a moonſhiny Aduiſon. 
Alt e Le 


ſected by the moon. 

Demoniack phrenſy, 1 me abet, 

And moonfiruck madneſs. Wilton's Paradiſe Loft . 
OON-TREPOIL. . / [medicago, Latin.) A plant. "The 
| moon-trefoil hath a plain orbiculated fruit, ſhaped Jike an 

half- moon. Miller. 
Mo ONWORT, 7. /. [moon and wort.] Stationflower 3 bo- 


Rays of lunar Mo' ony. adj. [from en.] Lunated ; having a creſcent 


for the ſtandard reſembling the moon. 

| 'Encount'ring fierce * 
The Solymean ſultan, he o'erthrew | 
His m07zy troops, returning bravely ear d 


With Panim blood. Philips. 
The Soldan galls th' Illyrian coaſt * 
But ſoon the miſcreant 110ny hoſt . 
Before the victor- croſs ſt:all fly. Fenton. 


duced by the influence of the moon. 2. A doh; a ftupid MOOR. . / [wer ; Dutch; modder, Temovick, clay.]- 


t. A marſh; a fen; a bog ; a tract of low and watry 
grounds. 2. [Maurus, Latin,] A negro ;, a black-a- 


moor. 
(1.) While in her girliſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the moor, it 


chanced that a London merchant paſſing by ſaw her, and liked 


her, begged her of her poor parents, and carried her to his 


home. Carew Survey of Cornwall. 
In the great level near Tharny, ſeveral trees of oak and fir 
ſtand in firm earth below the moor. Hale. 
Let the marſh of Elſham Bruges tell, 
What colour were their waters that ſame 

And all the moor twixt Elverſham and Pell. poſer. 

2.) I ſhall anſwer that better than you can the getting up of 

the negro's belly; the moor is with child by you, | Shakeſp.. 


[from moon. ] Not calighzoned by the To Mook. v. 4. l. French.) e anchors or 


otherwiſe. 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, ', - 1 
- And in mid ocean leftthem »z0or'd at hand, - Dryden. 
7 o Mook. v. n. To be fixed by anchors ; to be ſta- 


e d Cage ebe 
 — ZEncas a : F 2 

At leng 2 —.— A 

Their heads are turn'd to ſea, ſterns to ſhore. Dryuen. 
My veſſel, driv'n by a ſtrong guſt of wind, 

Meor'd in a Chian creek. Addiſon's Ovid. 
He viſited the top of Taurus and = famous Ararat, where 
Noah' s ark firſt 2200r'd. Arbuthnat and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To blow a Moo R. [at the fall of a deer, corrupted from 4 
mort, French.} To ſound. the born in uiumph, and call in 
n. 
Mo'oxcock. n. /. [moor and gorge ] The male of te 
moorhen. 


the moon. Molo nunx. n £ [adv pod ben.] A bool that feeds in the 


fens without web feet.” _ 

Water fowls, as ſta-gulls and moorhens, "heck they flock aud 
fly together. from the. ha towards the ſhores, foreſhew rain and 
wind. Bacon's Natural Hiſtor y. 


e Me ensr. <4 [from nd, Fenny oy: x, 
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ee eee enn 
In the great devel near horny, ſeveral oaks and firs have The buſy craftſinan. uml o'erlabour'd hind, „ 
lain there till covered by the inundation of the freſh. and falt Forget the travel of the day in ſleepß ; 75 eee 
waters, and mom iſb earth exaggerated upon them. Hate. Care only wakes, and. moprng e aer 
| [4 Along the mori fenss With m diſconten ted looks they fit, | 
«nk 'Sighs the fad genius of the coming ſtorm. Thomſon. And watch the waſting of the midnight taper. Four. 
; Mo 9 is anD. 1. J lr and land.! Marſh; fen; watry To Morz, v. a. To make ſpiritleſs; to deprive of natural 
ground, 8 F powers. „ tes * | 9 | 


In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they to the north for ſeed ber fav — I e e . 
corn, and they of the north to the ſouth, except in the mο | had 36 h fy _ ee IOW _ 2 — e's 


ends © „ ,. Mortimer's Huſbandi'y. took the old man to be moped. | L'Eflraye 
995 Or like a brid that joins a mariſh — 45 WF 112 . » Severity breaks the 1 and then in the place of A A. | 
To meorlands of a different pariſu. Suit. derly young fellow, you have a low-ſpirited moped creature 
| Mo'orxsTons. n. / A ſpecies of granite. b n | Win . 
ec third ſtratum is of great rocks of 88 5 Mö ra- vb. . Blikd'of d eps. 0 OED 4 
Mo'oxy. adj. [from mr.] Marſhy ; ſenny 3 watry. Mo, PPE vy n. /. [perhaps from mop.} A puppet made of 
| The duſt the fields and paſtures covers, 7 Mo PSEY, rags, as a mop is made; a fondling name for 
As when thick mitts ariſe from moory vales. Fairfax, a girl. Figs , $7 8 
In Eſſex, mcory- land is thought the moſt proper. Our ſovereign lady: made for a queen? = 
: | | Mortimer, With a globe in one hand, and a ſceptre in other ? 
Moos E. n. ſ. The large American deer; the biggeſt of A very pretty moet Dede Spaniſh Fryar. 


the ſpecies of deer. | Morus. n. / [A cant word from mope.]. A drone; a 
To Moor. v. a. [from mortan, mor, zemot, mee ing to- dreamer, | Wee 
| Je Saxon; or perhaps, as it is a law term,” from mot, I'm grown a mere maus; no. company comes 

rench.] Jo plead a mock cauſe ; to ſtate a point of law But a rabble of tenants, | Swift's Miſcel. 
by way of exerciſe, as was commonly done in the inns of MORAL., adj. [er, French; morals, Latin.} 1, Relat- 

court at appointed times. ing to the practice of men towards each other, as it may 

A point or caſe unſettled and diſ- be virtuous or criminal; good or bad. 2. Reaſoning or in- 


Moor caſe or point. 4 ö 
putable, ſuch as may properly afford a topick or diſpu- ſtructing with regard to vice and virtue. 3. Popular ; cuf. 
tomaty; ſuch as is known or admitted in the general buſi. 


tation. | 
In this cot caſe your judgment to refuſe, _ neſs of life. f 
1s preſent death. es Pe  Dryden's u. (.) Keep at the leaſt within the compaſs of moral action, 
Would you not think him crack'd who would require another which have in them vice or virtue. 4  - Hooker, 
to make an argument on a mot foint, who underſtands nothing Laws and ordinances poſitive he diſtinguiſheth from the laws 
of our laws ? 15 Locke on Education, of the two tables, which were moral. Healer. 
Let us drop both our pretences; for I believe it is a moot- | In moral actions divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of 
point, whether I am more likely to make a maſter Bull, or you reaſon to guide life, but in ſupernatural it alone guideth. 
a maſter Strutt. Arbuthnot s Hift. of fohn Bull. | „„ 11 Ar TI Hooker, 
Mo'oTep. adj. Plucked up by the root. | dinſau. | Now, brandiſh'd weapons glitt'ring in the'r hands, 
Mankind is broken looſe from moral bands ; 


Moor ER. n. , [from met.] A diſputer of moot poinis, n lo . 

Mop. n. J. [moppa, Welih.; mappa, Latin,] 1. Pieces of — 1 hoſpitality main: 

_ «cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to a long handle, with which - 5 f «kl A 1 el Aer Nit e 
maids clean the floors. 2. [Perhaps corrupted from mock] With plumed ban thy Ke e fie Mean, , 


A. wry mouth made in contempr. | Whilſt thou, a mora/ fool, ſit'ſt ſtill and crieſt. Shakeh. 
(1. Such is that ſprinkling which ſome careleſs quean (3. Phyſical and eee, certainty may be 2 

Flirts on you from her nid, but not fo clean. fallible; and moral certainty may properly be ſtiled indubitable. 
Vou fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ſtop N 2 # Nl Wilkins 
To rail; the ſinging ſtill whirls on her mop, _ Swift. We have found, with a moral certainty, the ſeat of the 
(2.) Each one tripping on his toe |  Moſaical abyſs. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

| Will be here with mop and mw.  Shateſp. Temfeft. Mathematical things are capable of the frite demonſtra- 
7% Mor. v. a. [from the noun. ] To rub with a mop. tion; concluſions in natural philoſophy are capable of proof 


Jo Mor. v. n. [from mock.) To make wry mouths in con- by an induction of experiments; things of a moral nature by 

tempt. | 1 E 64 moral arguments, and matters of fact by credible teſtimony. 
Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once; of Juſt, ass ; nan - Tillotſon's Sermons, = 

Obidicut; Hobbididen, prince of dumbneſs z Mahu, of ſteal A moral univerſality, is when the predicate ; agrees to the 


ing; Mohu, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of -mopping and greateſt of the particulars which are contained under the 
mowing, who ſince poſſeſſes chamber- maidſs. _ Shakeſp. univerſal ſubject. on 1 19.  Watts's Logich 
An aſs fell a moi ing and braying at a lion. L'Efrange. Mol RAL. n. . 1. Morality ; practice or doctrine of the 


To MO PE, v. n. {Ot this word I cannot find a probable duties of life: this is rather a French than Engliſh ſenſe. 
etymology.} To be ſtupid ; to drowſe ; to be in a con- 2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; the accommoda- 


{fant day-dream ; to be ſpiritleſs, unactive and inattentive; tion of a fable tg form the morals. © 
9.4 e (1.) Their oral and economy, 


to be ſtupid and delirious. 7 con c 

What a wretched and peeviſh fellow is this king of England, Moſt perfectly they made agree. | Pricr, 

to mobe with his fat-brain'd followers. 11010 Hhaleſp. (2. Benedictus why. benedictus? you have ſome moral in 
0 Eyes without feeling, feeling withoyt ſight, tui benen * 

Ears without hands or eyes, ſmelling fans all, NM“, No, by my troth I have no moral meaning; ! 

: meant plain holy thiſtle. '. Shakeſp. Mach ado about nothing. 


Or but a ſickly part of one true ſenſe. _ 85 . Y 
Oould not to mope. Shateſp. Hamlet. Expound the meaning or moral of his ſigns and tokens. 
Fun in a dream, were we divided from them, FIN oe C4 1... Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
And were brought moping hither,” © Shakeſp. Tempeſt, The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as being the 
Inteſtine ſtone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, | ground-work of his inſtruction; this being formed, he wn? 
©. D®moniack phrenſy, mofing melancholy, }. | drives ſuch a deſign or fable as may be moſt ſuitable to the moral. 
And moon-(truck madneſs. Milton's Farad . ed ee CEE 0a, Dryden's Du Freſiq. 


- 


: 


"OR 


. Rudied for a fable, bet could 
do nothing that pleaſed: me. Su to Gay. 
Jo Molx AL. „ I from the adjeQtive 1 To morale z to 
| make moral refleQtions. Not in uſe. 
—— When 1 did hear 
Tbe motley fool thus moral dn the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 


That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplatiye.  Shakeſp. 
Mo'xA Ls T. . /. [moralifle, French. I One who teaches 
the duties of life. + © 
The advice given by a great e to his friend, was that 
he ſnould compoſe his paſſions; and let that be the work of rea- 
ſon, which would certainly be the work of time. Addiſon. 
Mokra'LITY. #. % [moraltte, Fr. from moral.] 1. he 
dactrine of the duties of life ; ethicks. 2. The form of 
an action which makes it the ſubject of reward, or puniſh- 
ment, 
(J.) The Fſtem of morality to be gathered out of the writ- 


of ancient s, falls very ſhort of that delivered in the 
22 | my i Swifts Miſcel, 


noel ity of ſinning is as impoſſible in morality, as any the 
greateſt difficulty can be in nature. Baker on I. earning. 


iq 


* 


(2.) The mora/ity of an action is founded in the freedom of 


that principle, by virtue of which it is in the agent's power, 
having all things ready and requiſite to the performance of an 
action, either to perform or not perform it. ' e. Sermons. 


J Mo x ALIZ E. v. 4. [moraliſer, F rench.] 
BM to moral purpoſes ;z to explain in a moral ele. 2. In 
Spenſer it ſeems to mean, to furniſh with manners or ex- 
amples. 3. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing line, it 
has a ſenſe not eaſily diſcovered, if indeed it has any 


ſenſe. 
(1.) He as left me here behind to expound the meaning or 


moral of his ſigns, and tokens. 
— I pray thee moralize them. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
acle ? 


Did he not moralize this f. 


To Mo' RALIBE, ©, 1. To ſpeak or write on moral ſub- 
8. 


Mo'nALL x. adv. [from moral.] 1. In the ethical ſenſe. 2. 
According to the rules of virtue. 3. Popularly; accord- 
ing to the common occurrences of life; according to the 


common judgment made of things. 
(1. ) By good, good. morally ſo called, bonum honeſtum, 


pleafure, the bonum utile or jucundum, hardly come into any ac- 
count here. Seuth"s Sermons. 
Becauſe this, of the two brothers killing each other, is an 
action morally unnatural ; therefore, by of preparation, 
IS the tragedy would have begun with heaven 
2 _ phyſically unnatural. K 
a o take away rewards and puniſhments,. is only ae 


= to bp K who reſolves not to live morally. den. 


(3.) It is morally impoſſible for an hypocrite to kee Carry A 
L'Eftrange. © 


2 upon his guard. 
I am from the nature of the 
"tain, and cannot make any doubt 
from 8 and prejudice is more fit to paſs a true ju 
ſuch a One, as is byaſſed by affeRions and intereſts. 


Wiking. 
| The concu accounts of man ſuch witneſſes Tender it 
morally, or, as we h 


might ſpeak, abſo utel impoſſible that. cheſe 
things ſhould be falſe. 'gh 1 


Mo'nALs. n. J. [without a ſinguler.]. The practice of the 
duties of life ; behaviour with reſpect to ot f 
Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make thew, 
have yet been ſolicitous to have their. chin, ſoberly, virtu- 
aul, and Dae br. | py 


ous themſelves morally cer- 
1 


—— 
— 


2 * 


— 


. To apply. 


— O yes, into a thouſand fimilies, Shakeſp. 
This fable is moralized in a common proverb. L*Eftrange. 
(2.) Fierce warres and faithful loves ſhall moralize my 
. ſong. | Fairy Queen. 
(.). High as their trumpets tune his Iyre he ſtrung, 
And with his prince's arms he moralia d his ſong. Prior. 


Mo'xatizes. n. , [from moralize.] He who en 


ought chiefly to be underſtood ; and that the good of profit or 


Da earth in diſorder, 


t, but that a mind free 
was” 


Teen 's Fer mont. 


e 5 Sermons. | 
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"Learn then what morals criticks ought to wid + * 
Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join; | 
In, all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine. 2 puße. 

on. ss. u. /. [marats, tench.] Fen ; bog; moor. 
Landſchapes point out the faire and moſt fruitful ſpots, asg 
vel as "the r and N and —_ of the ents hog 
att on the porn 


Tt ne the n 28 
Refuſe, but through the making wilderneſs . x 
Pick your nice way. Mikes Thomſon" s 3 | 
Mo'zn1D; adj. [marbicus, - Latis. Diſea ſed ; in 4 ltate 
contrary to health. 
Though every human tonſtitution is. morbid, yet are * 
diſeaſes ine with the common functions of liſe. 
Arbuthnot. 


Mo'xnioness. n. /. [from morbid] State of being dif- 
adj. [ear bus and facts, Latin; peine. 


eaſed, 
Mok s1' FIC AL. 32 
MoxRTFIck. Fr.] Cauſing diſeaſes. 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick conſpiracy... 
exacts a more particular regard; where fore initiate conſump- 
tives muſt change their air. Harvey on Con ſu mptions. 

This diſeaſe is cured the critical reſolution, concoction, 
and evacuation of the morbi ick matter. Arbuthnot ... 

MoxBo'se. adj. {mrbſus, Latin] Proceeding f. om diſ- 
eaſes; not healthy, 

Malphighi, under galls, comprehends all preternatural and. 
morbaſe tumours and excreſcences of plants. on Creation. 


MoxsBo'siTy. =. /. {from merb jus, Latin.] "Diſeaſed fate, 


A word not in uſe. 
The inferenee is fair, from the to the ation, that they 
have eyes, therefore ſome ſight was deſigned, if. we except the 


caſual impediments or morboſities in individuals. Brown, 


Mops cos. 46. lde, Latin. ] gy apt to 
bite. 5 

Moxa cir v. n 75 Lende; Lat. mordacite, Fri from 
mordax, Latin.] Biting quality. | 

It is to be inquired, whether: there be any menſtruum to diß. 
: ſolve any metal that is not fretting or corroding, and ph . 
the body by ſympathy, and not. by Wordacity, or. violent 
tration, con. 

Mon DIC Ax T. adj, [merdeo, Lat. mordicant, Fr.] Bitiog > 
acrid. 

He preſumes, that the merdicant 1 of — muſt pro- 
ceed from a fiery ingredient.; whereas th ight and inflammable 
mo rts muſt. be driven away by. that time the, fire has reduced the 

y 


to aſhes. Boyle. 
Mo RD ICA T ION. #. 5 [from mordicant.] The aQ of cor- 
_ roding or biting. 


Another cauſe is mordication of the orifices, eſpecially of the 
meſentery veins z as any thing that is ſharp and biting doth pro- 
voke the _ yo een and muſtard provoketh ſneezing, 

Baca Natural Hife. y. 

MORE. 4 e Saxcs ; the comparative of /ome-or 
great] 1. In greater quantity; in greater degree. 27 In 
greater . [The comparative of „ie ort many.) 3. 
Greater. Now out of uſe. 4. Added to ſome. leer | 

number. * d 

. (3+), Wrong not that wrong with e 

e. 


Theſe kind of. knaves i in this plainnem Ke 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends th | 
Than twenty ſilky ducking « 9 Shakeſp. King (e. : 
Their riches were more than that they might dwell together. 


Gen. XXXVi. 7. 
Ls mere work. be laid. upan the men, hat they may Iahour. 
ap! ED, 25 N V. 9. 
en cro' my joys, or cure my . 
Sie me more love, or more diſdain, ce . 
2.) He had fo many 1 
That ory fame ſhall ſpeak i in more... 25 
8. Of India — ev and the %. 


Botb more and leſs have given him the revolt,” 
* 77 0 adviſed 10 dcr. 445 x 


Arms. 


«4 


4.) One more citizen to gba a iv Wee e Dryden. 
| Th m tir'd of rhyming, — would fan 6:5 er, Fe 72 

But Montague demands one labour more. 
— Great Pryden's friends before, 


With open arms-receiv'd one poet more. P oe. 
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be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. 
Addifon. Mo'zxzLAas>D. #. /. (monlats, Saxon; mon, a mountain, 


2 ESSE 
8 * * 


(a.) Mort; is a black cherry, 1 ſor the 


ortinier, 


A mountainous or hilly country: a ttact of 


and land.] 
Mor lands; from being hilly, 


Staffordſhire is called the 


Moxe. adv, 4: To a greater degree. 2. The particle that Moxto'ver. n. {more and over.] Beyond what bets 


forms the compatative degree. 3. Again : a ſecond 


rime.. 4. Longer 3 yer n ee, oh: ie u par- 


Ke wy 


(3,) He loved Rachel more than Lead Sen. xxix. 30. 


The ſpirits of animate bodies are all, in 3 degree, more 


N or leſs kindled. Bacon' s Natural Hiffory. 


Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more in himſclf Mone A v. . . A deadly weapon. 


4 . weight of time, he was not unwilling to beſtow upon 


-another ſome part of the pains. Wotton. 
The oe the kindled combat riſes higher, 
The noe with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden „Ey. 


As the blood paſſeth through narrower channels, the redneſs 
diſappears moe and more. « Arbutbnot on Alimente. 
he more God has bleſſed any man with eſtate or quality, 
juſt ſo much leſs in proportion is the care he takes in the edu- 
cation of his children. Swifts Nijcel. 
(2.) I am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos a and hekly 1 
For the ſound man. Shakeſp. King T ear. 
May you long live a happy inſtrument for your king and 
country : happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 


The advantages of learning are wore lafting than thoſe of 
Collier en Pride, 


(3.) Little did I think 1 ſhould ever have buſineſs of this 


Rad on my hands more. Tatler. 
(4. ) Caſſius is no mcre! Oh, ſetting ſun! 
As in thy red rays thou doſt fink to-night, * 
So in his red blood Cafſſius' day is ſet. Shakeſp. 


Mong. n. . [A kind of comparative from ſome or much. ] 
| A greater quantity ; a greater degree. Perhaps ſome 
15 of theſe examples which are adduced under the adverb, 
with the before more, ſhould be placed here; but J rather 
think the more to be adverbial. 2. Greater thing ; other 
thing. 3. Second time; longer time. 4. It is goubtful 
whether the word, in this uſe, be a noun or adverb, | 
ped Were I king, | 
I F-ſhould-cut off the nobles for their lands; ; 
And my more having would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakeſp. Macherh, 
An heroick poem requires ſome great action of war; and 
as much or more of the active virtue than the ſuffering. Dryden. 


The Lord do ſo, and much more, to rex 1 Sam. 
1, From hence the greateſt part of ills deſcend, | 
When luſt of getting more will have no end. Dryden. 


They that would have more and more can never have enough; 
no, vo od a miracle tould interpoſe to gratify their avarice. 


L'*Eftrange.. 


A mariner having let down. a lar rge portion of his ſounding 
line, he reaches no bottom, whereb 
fo many fathoms and more; but how much that more is, he 
hath no diſtinct notion. Locle. 
(2.) They, who ſo ſtate a 3 do no more but ſe parate 
the parts of it one from another, and lay them ſo in their i Fe 
order, Locke. 
| (3.) They fteer'd their coiltfe to the ume quiet ſhore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more. Pope 
(4.) The dove returned not again unto him any more. 5 


Sen. viii. 
Pr'ythee be ſatisfy d; he ſhall be aided, 
| Or I'll no more be king. | iran ©. 5 Cleomenes. 
Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore! 
Delia, the queen of beauty, is How no more. ® Walſh. 


Monz L. n. /. [ſolanum, Latin,] 1, The rel i a plant, 
f which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; when the flower ſheds 
there ſucceeds a ſpherical fruit, pretty, bard, at firſt green 
bike an olive, then black, full l'of a limpid juice and a gteat 
yo ſeeds. Gery 14. 1 of cherry. 3 
ACE» gy morels in are foun 
4 en 142 ſoup the ſlimy l 1 "Gags 's Trivia. 


* 


Mok! GEROUS. 


By the ſecond hour in the morning. 


knows the depth to be 


mentioned ; beſides; likewiſe ; alſo ; over and aboye. 


Moreover, he hath left you all his Walks.” 1 
—— He did hold me dear 2 
Above this world; adding thereto, nor cyber, 15 
That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. Shatep, 
Moreover by them is thy ſervant warned. Plat. xix. 11, 


" Hinſ. Glaive and 
morte, French, and glay mibr, Erfe, a two-handed broad- 
ſword, hich. n centuries ago was the -bighlander' 
weapon. 


.. wie Lu] Obedient; obſe 


quious. 
Mo'rron. n./. 5 A belwet; armout for the bead; ; 2 
caſque. 
For all his majeſty” $ ſhips a reg of ſwords, targets, 
morions, and cuiras of proof ſhould be allowed. Raleigh, 
Poliſh'd ſteel that caſt the view aſide, 
And creſted mor ion with their plumy pride. Dryden. 


Mon1'sce. u. / noriſco, Spanifh.] Ms has * the mor- 


ris or mooriſh dance. 8 
I haveſeen 

Him caper upright like a wild mori ſco, 

Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


. 


Mo'xxin. n. /. [Among hunters.] A wild beaft, dead 
| through ſick ne ſs or miſchance. Bailiy. 
Mo'xLinG. n. . [mort, French]! Wool plucked from 
Mo'xTLING. 2 dead ſheep. . Ain. 


MO'RMO, n. J. Nu pogo.) Bugbear; falſe terrour.. 
MORN. ». /. [mapne, Saxon.] The tylt part of the day; 
the morning. Morn is not uſed but by the poets. » 


The cock, that is the trumpet to the mern, 
Doth with his lofty and fhrill-ſounding throat, 
Awake the god of day. h adept Hamlet, 

Can you * your golden beds, , ' 
Where you might ſleep beyond the 1. n. Lee. 

riendthip ſhall ſtill thy evening feaſts adorn, 


And blooming peace ſhall ever bleſs thy morn. Prior, 


MoaxIx O. n. off (morgen, Leutonick: but our morning 


ſeems rather to come from mern. The firſt part of the 
day, fiom the ficſt appearance of light to the end of the 


firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily coutſe. 
One maſter Brook hath ſent your worſhip a morning's Jranght 
of ſack.  Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 


Defire the earl to ſte me.  Shakeſp. Richard 111. 

Morning by morning ſhall it paſs ober! Iſa. xxvüi. 19. 
What mall become of us before night, wha are weary 1 
ear] in the morning ? Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
he morning is the pr oper part of the day for ſtudy. Dryden. 
3 morning ſees her early at her T Prayers, ſhe rejoices In the 
holy tn of every day, becauſe it begins all her pious rules of 
living, and bri ings the freſh pleatres of peeing! them. 


Zn 


E. o. x Nu G. af Being in the eatly part of * . 


— She looks as c 
As morning roſes newly waſh' d Ak dew. . "gy {hea f. 
Four goodneſs is as a, morning cloud, and as the early dew 
It goeth away. Hef. vi. 3. 
Let us go down after the Philiſtines by night, and ſpoil them 


e the erning light. a As viv. 36. 
he he leine 2 5 and blu bing ro 28 
W laviſh 7 their morning feents loſe. | W - rio. 
All the night they tem the liguid way, 
And end their rh wed with the morning ray. M s 1 


Mo' RNING-GOWN. 7. . A looſs Ws. worn hots. 8 


is formally dreſſed. 


Seeing a great many in rich morning - | 
x6 find that 9 — of quality eee eariy. ha pre. eo ie | 


" 


Ma gb ard Ma. The pin ven. whence ies "Peace IRE Tin Fan 


Peace, the ett 
ah bee 21 4 IT 1 1 In 111 Iten. ti ith > 360 $1 114” {$: 
bs as doth che marning-far . 2 0 5 © 12 Tet them ; Pa, . l 
n Nr wich da ig cer aht, 5 „ And the | 455 5 . we Id Es i} z 30 T2240 . 
o te nin 7 18 E near. airy cen, | 1 xrtye 914 AN 1 
1oRO adj. Karg us, Latin.] Sour of dn ; . r ee e e 


viſh; ſullen. mY 854 Lein! Cr a 
Without theſe precautions, the 1 man [degenerates into a Nee you eres a Wh jy nap ze 7 11 craſau 


N. the woman into a eoquette; dhe man ow ſullen and Nu Sol Maga 
e, the woman impertinent. 5 aiſon, Hectate me 10 —.— en 5 ts 2 08 . (. ; 
Some have deſerved cenſure for a moroſe and affected taci Beyond the Indies 1 80 dis 0 6 thy _ CY 9 | 
nity; and others have made ſpeeches, though they had adding S 1 ſo far fetch'd this brow; that 7 int * ; 4 
to ſay. (21 Matte Improvement of the Mind. . AMoill be both very. ol d, and. very 1 1 n 0 
Mone guy. adv. Il om moreſe.] Sourly: peeviſhly, . I mlttow will Tire, the fot dodh . 
Too many are as moroſely poſitive | ul their G as ET were To day itſelf 's too late, the wiſe liv” d yeſterday. | ou ep. 
childiſhly lo in their youth. ov. of" the ong lle. (2.) To morruw comes; 'tis pooh. 3 'tis; nig 
Mo xo'SENESS, 'n. J [from "moroſe.] Wu * e N day he all the former lies 9 0 deere ob bak 
- neſs... et on he runs to chant. e "4 . e 
Take care chat no Ranch and moroſeneſs mingle. „With our Tb morrow,' till to might be dl Nee 8 . h = Prior. 
ſerious frame of mind. Nelſon, © (3.) Our yeſter day's For Gal now gone eilt 
Learn good humour, never to oppoſe without juſt realon; | a ſtill a 325 to ba docs come on. 
abate ſome degrees of pride and moro/eneſs. Watts., We by to morrows draw out all our ſtore, 
e exhauſted well can yield no more. 


as, Latin; f 7 Mo- Till Cowley. 
2 2 a 2 ] — Tomorrow is the time when, all is to be elke. Spoectator. 


——= Why-then be ad; Mos k. . / {phoca,] A fea; horſe, 
But entertain no Kc ity brothers, other 0577 | That which ie commonly e 15 a Ebert is, properly called 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us.. Shale ſp. A morſe, and makes not out e e ba Pad Brown. 
— dome moreſities | | t Jos .otiew It ſeems to have been a tuſk of or waltron, called 
We muſt expect, ſince jealouſy belongs | by ſome the ſea-horſe. 14.105 1 » Weodward on Foffils. 


To age, of ſcorn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs. Denham. Mo'xSEL. n. ſ. [morſellus, 1 1235 from morſus.] . 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of that; the le- A piece fit: for the mouth; a mouthful. 2. A piece ; Pl 


ö vity of one, and the moroſity of another. Clarendon. meal. 3. A ſmall quantity. Not pro 

Mon RIs. 9 , h 2 is bor iſo or moriſco- dance. (.) Vet cam'ſt thou to a mo ſel of this' feaſt, 

Mo'x AI S-DAN CE. dance in which bells are gingled, _ Having fully din'd before.. ae Covolanus 
or ſtaves or road laſhed, which was learned by the F me his * would full ſoon devour js 0 wh) nth 
Moors, and was probably a kind of Pyrthick or military or want of other prey bt Ener k . 


Should prove a bitter mor ſel, and his banee 4 Molton, 


es i La Kind of play win Every morſel to a fatisfied Heger is — labour to a | 


nine holes in the ground. 61 | South” 8 
(1.). The queen ſtood in ſome doubt of a Spaniſh invaſion, wy igeſt wy " He boils the fleſh, J > af 
though it proved but a mor775-dance upon our waves, Wotton. _ And lays the mangled : morſels in a di, AST vruf bt Dry . 
One in his catalogue of a feigned library, ſets down. this A etch ib pris'ner made, * an cad 


üttle of a book, The mor71s-dance of hereticks. Bacon. Whoſe fleſh torn off by lumps, the rav'nous er 5704 


The ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, | 52 In mor ſels cut, to make it farther go. - k Tate's Jutenal. 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. ' Mitten... Nor to the keeper of the lion requeſted that it may be 
I took delight i in pieces that ſhewed'a country village, r- * firſt morſel put into abu. ue © Addiſon, 
vice- dancing, and peaſants together by the ears. Peacham. (2.) On the ſe herbs, and fruits and Wen HT 


Four reapers danced a morrice to oaten pipes. Spectator. - Feed firſt ; on each beaſt Net, and fiſh and fowl, 


(a, The folds ſtand empty in the n be 78700 No bomely morſels ! 7 © Mriton's Par, Loft. ; 
WS + crows are fatte* with the murrain flock ; | A dog croſſing a river . — of fleſh in his mouth, 
The nine mens morris is fill d up with mud. Shake. * as he thought, another dog: under the water, upon the 
Mo' RRIS-DANCER. u, .. [ morris and dance} One who ve ſame ad venture. + L'Eftrange. 
dances a la moreſca, the mooriſh dance. + 63 ) Of the morſels of native. and Pure eld, he had ſeen 
There went about the country a ſet of morris- dancers, com- Tome weighed many pounds. . 


poſed of ten men, who danced a maid marian to a tabor and Mo'xsurE. . /. [morſure, French ; morſura, Latin.] he 
1 " Temple. act of bitin 

Mo'zen ew, . þ [morphee, French; morphea, low Lat. MORT. u. 7 [morte, French. ] 1. A tune ſounded at the 
norfea, Italian.] A ſcurf on the face. death of the game. 2. [ Morgt, Iſlandick. ] A great quan- 


Mo RRO W. n. fac [monxzen,' morghen, Dutch. The origi- tity. Not in elegant uſe, but preferred © col Hoquially i in 
nal meaning of morroau ſeems to have been morning, which 


many parts, 
being often referred to on the preceding day, was "ur > ) To be making practis 4 miles, wy 
food in time to fignify the whole da next following. As ina looking-glaſs, and to ſigh as "twere | | 
The day after the preſent day. 2. 7 Mo AROw. This The mort o thᷣ deer; oh that is entertainment 
is an idiom of the ſame kind, Fe morrow to mean Ny boſom likes not. Shale. Winters Take 


originally morning : as, to-night ; to On the day Mo'xTAL. adj. [mertalis, Lat. mortel, Fr.] 1. Subject to 
after this cms day. 3. — . Lie death; doomed ſometime to die. 2. Deadly ; deſtruc- 
improperly, uſed as a noun. tive ; procuring death. 3, Bringing death. 4. Ioferring 


(1.) I would not buy wine r 7 divine condemmnation; not venial. 5. Human; beloog- 
Their mercy at the price of one fair wend | ing to man. 6. me: ; violent. A low word. 
To have t with ſaying, good marrow. Shale Cariolamis. (1.) Nature does require 1 
Ss | Her times of preſervation, which, perſorce 


| Can'f pluck vicht£ ht from me, but not lend a morrow. Shakeſp. J her frail ſon 2 my breth ren mortat. | 
= 2, did l the marrow. Esacd. ix. 6. Muſt give my attendance to. e Horry VIUL | 


,— * Jin 


5 * ; 
_ 


1 0 * 
1000 _ 


t oh ne 5 
This corruptible muſt put on. on, bug this. mortal 
maſt put on immortality. 2% Car, Wy 33. 
eav'nly powers, where Kat 90 CERN 
Which of ye will be mortal“ to redeem _ 
Man's mortal crime; and juſt, th unjuſt to fave. OY 
The day thou eat'ft thereof, my ſole IPs. 
„ inevitabl ng thalt 57 3 my 


_ Tranſgre 
WY en ov that Day mort. this happy 1 2 for 10 


Shalt loſe. 
(2.) NN we you wah 4 


* tend * nite ht. 4-7 me hore, oat 
nd fill me from the crown to toe, top 
Of cruelty. 0 Shakeſp. * 


The mortaleſt poiſons p Yiſed by the Weſt . have 
ſome mixture of the ble , fat, or fleſh of man. Bacon. 
The fruit. | 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte U 
Brought death into the world, and all our e 


Some circumſtances' have been great diſcouragers of . 


and others are abſolutely mortal to it. Temple. 


Hope not, baſe man! unqueſtion'd hence to go, 


For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 
(3.) Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, EE 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. pe E Ho Man. 


(4.) mortal; b lin of, itſelf be mortal, yet all are not 
57 7 mortal; but ſome more, ſome leſs. Fi 
by 5 


met me in the day of fucceſs ; and T have learned 
ed TO they. have more in them than mortal 
know] he * 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his Weh 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Macbeth 
To time and mortal cuſtom. duale Macbetb. 
The voice of G 
To mortal ear is dreadful; they beſeech, 
That Moſes might report to them * will, 


And terror ceaſme. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Succeſs, the mark no mortal vit, 


Or ſureſt hand can always hit. Butler. 
No one enjoyment but is liable to be loſ by ten thouſand 


accidents, out of all mortal power to prevent. South's Serm. 
(6.) The birds were in'a mortal apprehenſion of the beetles, 


till the ſparrow — them into underſtanding. vs Eſtrange. 


The nym pale and in a mortal fri 
Spent with 8 1. of fo long a flight; 
And now deſpairing, eaſt a mournful look 


Upon the P me be | Dryden. 
Mo“ TAL. n. f. 1. Man; human being. 2. This is often 
uſed in ludicrous ae 
(r.) Warn poor mortals left behind. Tickel, 
(2.) I can behold no mortal now pos 
Ore 


For what's an eye without a brow ? © 5 
MokrAL ITV. 2. /. [from mortal. ] 1. Sobjecdion to death; 
ſtate of a being 9 to death. 2. Death. Power 
of deſtruktion. 4 requency” of death. 5. Human na- 
une, | 
I,) —— When I ab her die, 


I 18 did think on your mortality. Card 
I point out miſtakes in life and religion, that we might guard 


* the ſprings of error, guilt, and ſorrow, which ſurround 


us in every ſtate of mortality. Watts's Logich. 
1 [ beg mortalit 
Rather than life preſerv'd wick infamy. 'Shateſp. 
 —— Gladly would I meet a 
Mitten s Par. L of. 


Mortality my ſentence. 
(3.) Mortality and mercy in Vienna 


Live in thy tongue and heart. 
(4.) The riſe of keeping thoſe accounts firſt began in the 

vear 1592, being a time of great mortality. _ Graunt. 
JA ſingle viſion ſo tranſports them, that it makes up the 


happineſs of their lives; mortality cannot bear it often. 


Tanke theſe tears, mortality's relief, | 

And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief. Pope. 
MolRx TALLY. adv. [from mortal] 1. Irrecoverably ; to 
death. 2. Extremely; to extremity. A low ludicrous 


word. 


Mo' AT AB. 2. /. 


Shaleſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. | 


ad Dryden. 


„ * 0 % 
watery Wavy Lahe eb wite N | 


but, in all appearance, mortally — 
(2.) Adrian mortally envied poet and fl. may 
in 1 works wherein he had a vein 6 Ge het " Bacon's hos 


"Know all, who wou'd pretend to m 

5 1 mortally diſlike a damning 2 ny 7 got . on 
'mortarium, Lat. e Fr. * CA 
| iroog veſſel in which materials are broken by being hy 
ed with a peſtle, 2. A ſhort wide cannon out. * which 1 

bombs are thrown. 
- (2+) Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a tending and 
mould i it into a new paſte, es no poſlibility of an holy war. 


. The ation of the diap hra and muſcles ſerves for the c. com- 
minution of the meat in = omach by their conſtant — 
upwards and downwards, reſembling the poupding 


rials in a mortar. — 3-4 may 
(2.) Thoſe arms which for nine centuries had brav d 
The wrath'of time on antique ſtone engrav d, 
Now torn by mertars ſtand yet undefac'd | 
Granvilli. 


On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd, 


Mo'aTrAR. n. /. [morter, Dutch ; mortier, French. ] Ce- 
ment made of lime and ſand with water, and uſed to join 
ſtones or bricks. Mortar, in architecture, is a prepara- 
tion of lime and ſand mixed up with water, ſerving as a 

cement, and uſed by maſons and bricklayers in building of 
walls of ſtone and brick. Wolfius obſerves, that the ſand 
ſhould be dry and ſharp, fo as to prick the hands when 
rubbed, yet not earthy, fo as to foul the water it is waſhed 
in: he 4110 finds fault with maſons and bricklayers as com- 
mitting a great errour, in letting their lime ſlacken and cool 
before they make up their mor/ar, and alſo in letting their 
- mortar cool and die before they uſe it; therefore he ad- 
viſes, that if you expect your work to be well done, and 

| to continue long, to work up the lime quick, and but 2 
little at a time, that the mortar may not lie long . before it 
be uſed. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into morfar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shakeſp. King Lear, 


They had brick for ſtone, and ſlime for mortar. Gen. xi. z. 
Lime hot. out of the kiln mixed ſoft with water, putting ſand 


to it, will make better mortar than other. Mortimer, 


Mo'xTGacE. u. /. [mort and gage, French.] 1. A dead 
pledge; a thing put into the hands of a creditor. 2. The 
ſtate of being pledged. 

(1.) Th' eſtate runs out, and mortgapes are made, 


Their fortune ruin'd; and their fame betray'd. Dryden. 
The Romans do not ſeem to have known the ſecret of pa- 


per credit, and ſecurities upon mortgages. Wer 
The broker » | | N | 
Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, l 
He ſeeks bye ſtreets, and faves th expenſive oo Cay. 
(2.) The land is given in mortgage only, with full intention 
to be redeemed within one year. Bacon Office of Alienation, 
To Mo'xTGaGt. v. a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to 


4 to pledge; to make over to a creditor as à fecurit * | 
Let men congrive how they diſentangle their mortgaged 
Decay of Piety. 
They make the widows mortgag'd ox their prey. Sandy. 
Their not abating of their expenſive way of living, has 
forced them to mortgage their beſt manors. Arbuthnet. 
Some have his lands, but none his treaſur'd ſtore, 
Lands unmanur'd by us, and mortgag d o'er and o er. Harte. 


MorTGAGE's. x. /. [from morlgage.] dis ors takes or 


receives u mortgage. | 
An a& may paſs for publick iſtries of e by which, all 

purchaſers or mortgages max be ſecured. of- all monies they 1 

out. Temfle' . 5 


Mo'xTtGAGER. . [from mortgage] He, that gives 4 
mortgage. 


ion rin tous, „ Nee bau.) Fatal + deady'; 


deſtructive, 


4 


$a life. 


Te Mon v. v. n. 


9 . * R 2 * * 
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n ny Cad at * * * 
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What is it but. a e e 6H voice ſicm heaven, 
to give men no reſt in their fins, no quiet from Chritt's impor- 
tunity, til they awake from the lethargick ſleep, and ariſe from 
ſa dead, ſo 2 a ſtate, and permit him to give them | * 


Theſe : murmurings, like a mortiicr ous herb, are poiſonous 
even in their firſt ſpring. Government of the Tongue. 


Hammond's Fundamentals. 


"Moo, 8 


1). T it, with capon laid abroad, 
11 trfy 4 become 2 775 ſooner ;_or with dead 
ter caſt upon them, to ſee whether it will putrefy. Bacon. 

(3.) This makes him careful of every temper of his heart, 
give alms to all that he hath, watch, and faſt, and mortify, 
and live aceording to the ſtricteſt rules of temperance, meekneſe | 

Law. © 


and humanity. 


to ſee whether it will 
flies with wa- 


Mosrir ic 110 N. A. [mortification, Fr. from m.] Mo'sTtise. n: Va [ mortaiſe, mornoiſe, French.] A hole cut 


1. The ſtate of corrupting,” or loſing the vital qualities ; 
ngrene, 2. Deſtruction of active qualities. 3. The 


act of ſubduing the body by hardſhips and maceratiohs. 


. Humiliation ; pace of the paſſions.” 5: Vexa- 


tion trouble. 


( 1.) It appeareth i in the e er Wer pic of fleſh, 


either by opiates, or intenſe col Bacon's Nat. 2 


My griefs ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedic;ble, 
Rankle and feſter, and gangrene, 


To black mortification.. . 
2.) Inquire what gives impediment. to union or reſtitution, © 


whack is called mort Caligh.s as when quickſilver is mortified 
with turpentine. Bacon. 


63.) A diet of ſome fiſh is more rich and alkaleſcent than 
that 85 fleſn, and therefore very improper for ſuch as practiſe 


mortification. Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
(4.) The rortification of our luſts has ſomething in it that 
is troubleſcme, yet nothing that is unreaſonable. Tillotſon. - 
You ſee no real mc tification, or ſelf-denial, 
charity, no profound humility, no heavenly affection, no true 
contempt of the world, no Chriſtian weakneſs, no ſincere zeal, 
or eminent piety, in the common lives of Chriſtians. 
(5.) It is one of the vexatious mortifications/'of 1a ſtudious 
man, to have his thoughts diſordered by a tedious viſit. 


We had the mortiffcation to loſe the ſight of Munich, Avgſ 
| burg, and Ratiſbon, . : Addiſon on Italy. 
7% MolR TIF. v. a. 1 French.) 1. To deſtroy 

vital qualities. 2. To deitroy active powers, or eſſential 
qualities. 3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. 4. To ma- 

cerate or bataſs, in order to reduce the body to compli- 
ance with the mind. 5. To humble; to depreſs ; io vex. 

(2.) What gives impediment to union or reſtitution is called 

. as when quickſilver i is mor tiſied with turpentine or 
ſpittfe. 
Su He mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them up. \ Hakew, 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to find, out 
and moriiſy acid ſpirits. / | 
(3.) The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 


But that his wildneſs mori iſied in him, 

* d to die too. a | Shakeſp. Henry V. 
ppreſs thy 3 pride, 

Mord 15 thy learned buf : 

Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyſelf art duſt. 


He modeſtly conjectures, + 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures, . | 
Which help” to mortify his pride. Sui. 


„„ 


— 0 Their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortiſied man. 


we abſtain from fleſh. ' Brown) s ulgar Errours., 
Mortihh'd he was to that degree, Bon Cat 


A poorer than himſelf he would not 4 Dryden. 
With faſting mor tify'd, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the Joad of ſev'nty years. Harte. 
(5. Let my liver rather heat with wine, | 
Than my heart cool with mor tifying groans. Sbaleſp. 
He is ee by a nod, mortified by a and tranſ- 
ported by a ſmileQ. Addiſon's Guardian. 


How often is the) ambitions man wrffal with (the very 


_ praiſes he receives, a vena do not nic ſo bigh as he thinks they - 
{7 Addiſon, $/efator.. 


8. 9 
» 


ought. 
To gangrene ; to corrupt. 


To be ſubdued; to tie ve. 3 455 4 en, 
ſeverities. | 


To Mo'xT1sE. v. a. 
Milton's 409. 


no eminent 8 


Labs, a 


LEffrange. 


Bacon. 


Boyle. 
er, 


| 5 haleſp. Macheth. | 
We mort y ourſelves with fiſh, and think we fare coarſely if 


into wood that another 1 0 be put into it and form 


a joint. 
| ) A fuller blaſt ne'er hook cir battlements 
If it hath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea, r | 
What ribs of oak,” when mountains melt on Nady 
Can hold the mortiſe, 2 Shakeſp. Othello. 
Under one {kin are parts varivaſly mingled, ſome with cavi- 
ties, as morteſſes to enn others with tenons to fit cavities. 
Ray. 
1. To cut with 4 mortiſe; to join 
. It ſeems in the - paſſage im- 


with a mortiſe. 
Properly uſed. 


. ——Tisa maſſy wheel, 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand Ieſfer thin 
Are mor ti d and adjoin'd. Shake]. Hamlet. 


The walls of ſpiders legs are made, 
Well mortis'd 5 finely ad: L Drayton's Nymphi 
(2.) The one half of the ſhip being finiſh'd, and by hel 
a ſcrew launched into the water, the other half was 5 
om braſs nails mor tiſed with lead. 1 Arbuthnot on Coin, | 
Mo'xrTMain.n. /. [morte and main, Fr.] Such a ſtate of 
ſſeſſion as makes it unalienable; whence it is ſaid to be 
in a dead band, in a hand that cannot ſpift away the pro- 
rt i 
! meet that me ſmall portion of lands were allotted, | 
ſince no more mortmains are to be looked for. St enſer. 


Mo'RxTAx. n. | [mort and pay.] Dead Pay 3 paywent not 


made, 

This parliament was merely a e of war, with ame 
ſtatutes conducing thereunto ; as the ſeyere puniſhing of mor t- 
* and keeping back of ſoldiers es. Bacon, 
Mo'sTRESS. u. 7 [from mortier de ſageſſe. Skinner.) A 
diſh of meat of various kinds heaten together. 

A mortreſs made with the brawn of capons, tamped, 
trained, and mingled with like quantity of almond, butter, is 
| n to nouriſh the weak. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Mo'xTvuary. u. , [mortuaire, French ; mortuarium, Lat.] 
A gift left by a man at his death to his pariſh church, for 

the recompence of his perſonal tythes and ee not 
duly paid in his life - time. Harris. 

Mos a' 1CcK\. adj. [moſaique, Fr. ſuppoſed corrupted from 
 muſeus, Latin.] Moſaick is a kind of painting in ſmall 

pebbles, cockles, and ſhells of ſundry colours ; and of 

late days likewiſe with pieces of glaſs figured at pleaſure ; 
an ornament in truth, of much beauty, and long life, but 
of moſt uſe in pavements and flooring. Wetter's Arc bi. 
— Each beauteous flow * , 
Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin, 


Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads 9 and 3 
Moſaick. Miltan's Paradiſe Loft, 


The moſt remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful mo- 
ſaict pavement, the fineſt I have ever ſeen in marble; the 
are ſo el joined together, that the whole piece looks li 
continued picture. Aadiſon on Italy. 
Mo'scnaTEL. . J. [meſebatellina, Latin.] A plant. 
Miller. 
Mosqus. n. , [moſqute, French; moſebit, Turkiſh.) A 
Mahometan temple. 
MOSS. ,n. /. [muſcus, Latin; meor. Saxon. 1 A plant. 
Though 99/5 was formerly ſuppoſed. to be only an excreſ- 
days An from the earth and trees, yet it is no leſs 
plant than thoſe of greater magnitude, having 
fon flowers, and ſeeds, yet cannot be propagated from 
ſeeds by any art: the botaniſts diſtinguiſh it into mar 
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0 We it chieny Po. 4, io "wala countries, und in the 
Winter ſeaſon, and-is many times ve ry. injurious 10 fruit | 

trees: the only remedy io ſuch caſes, is to cut dn part 
of the trees, and plough up the ground between thoſe left 
remaining; and in the Spring, in moiſt weather, y mould 


With an iron inflrument ſcrape off the . 
"Moſs'is a kind of mould of the earth and trees; bor it 4 


i better ſorted as a rudiment of germination. on. 
Houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers-fenc'd, and moſs their beds. . 
Such moſſes as grow upon walls, roofs of houſes, and other 
high places, have feeds yy when ſhaken. out of their /yeſlels, 
appear like vapour or ſmoke. Kea on tbe Creation. 
To Moss. v a. [from the uoun.] To cover with . 
An oak whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, 
An high top bald with dry antiquity. 


Shake. 

Will theſe -moſs'd trees, | 

That haye out- liv'd the eagle, page thy heels 5 

| And ſkip when thou point'| out. Shakeſp. 

Mo'ss1ness. n. J. [from 90 The. ſtate of being co- 
vered or overgrown with mo 

The herbs withered at the top, Meek the mah to be very 

cold, and fo doth the xoffrneſs of trees. Bacon, 

Mo'ss v. adj. from 2 N ec with mots ; covered 

with moſs. | 
Old trees are more 919 


and putteth out 9 2857 s arg Hit 
About the moſs by brooks ſy 4 hog 
And all inferiour beauteous things. * 2 ” Goutey- 
The moſſy fountains and the Fh Ivan made 


MOST, 5 the e of more. [mæyr, Saxon; mee/t, 
Dutch.] 1. Conſiſting of Fs. 
ing of t | ale 1 
(1.) Garden fruits hic have 
maſt ſorts of berries, will produce diarrhoeas. | Abutbnot. 
Ile thinks moff forts of learning flouriſhed amon 
I, that only ſome ſort of learning was kept alive by them. 


Greateſt. Obſolete. | 
an acrimony in them, and 


Pore. 
„ all N rd both q and leaſt. nſer. 
Mosr. ,adv. mais, Gothick 3 mr, Saxon; meeft, Dutch; 
_ meſt, Daniſh.] 1. In the greateſt degree. 2. A par- 


ticle noting the ſuperlative degree. 
(1. Coward dogs 
Veft ſpend their mouths, when 58 wey ſeem Gale 


Runs Rar before them, 
He for whoſe only ſake, ' 
Or moft for his, ſuch toils I undertake. Dryden's En. 


| Whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little fin- 
ger is as much a part of itſelf as what is mf ſo- Locle. 


That which will a influence their carriage will be the 


company they converſe with, and the faſhion of thoſe about 
them, Locke on Education. 


(2.) Competency of all other proportions is the f incen- 


tive to induſtry ; too little makes men i 85 too much 


(ar olefs. | ay of Piety. Op 
The faculties of the ſupreme ſpirit moft certainly may be en- 
larged without bounds. Ge s ern Principles. 


Mosr. [this is a kind of ſubſtantive, being, according to its 


fignification, fingular or n The reateſt number: 
in this tenſe it is Nat e greate 


1 the utmoſt. 


any of the apoſtles immediate diſciples ſent or carried 5 
a 2 of the four evangeliſts to mg/ of the churches they 
Addi ſon on the Chriflian Religion. 


had planted. | 
Gravitation not being eſſential to matter, ought not to be 


+ reckoned among thoſe laws which arife from the diſpoſition of 

bodies, fuch as meſt of the laws of motion are. 
(2.) The report of this repulſe 
was made r. that which was was ow or N added. 


* 


5 . 1 
1 v N * 
* * 
* 1 . 0 mo 8 4 
+, 


Miller. 


reateſt number; conſiſt- 


them, hd” 7 


Shake 1] P. | 


value: in this 
ſenſe üngular. by The greateſt ' degree; the kreateſt 


ſlying to Loden, the moſt 


A * a 2 N MY: 4 
* a * 


"9.6 v 


off dee man makes the me 2 with 10 has, and can 
get, without regard to Providence or Nature. Nate. 
6) A Spaniard will live in Triſh ground a quarter of a year, 
or ſome months at the . 


Mo' sick. n. J A painter's ſtaff on which be leans bi 


A—_— 


hand when he paints. Ainſwworib. 
Mo'sTLy. adv, YOu mol. ] For the nenten part. & 
This image of God, namely, natural reaſon, if totally or 


maſiy defaced, the right of government doth ceaſe. Bacon. 


Mo' STWHAT. 1. / [off a n. For the moſt part, 
Obſolete. 
God's promiſes being che n a hope, 2 thabs pro 
miſes being but ſeldom abſolute, moſtuwhat condirienate, th the 
_ Chriſtian grace of hope muſt, be proportioned and attemperate 
to the promiſe ; if it exceed that en ages eren. it be. 
comes a tympany of hope. mond. 

Mor TIox. n. // Act of moving. Did. 

MorzE. u. / {mor, Saxon; atomus, Latin.] 2 fall Par- 


: ticle of matter; any thing proverbially little. 


You found his mote, the king your mote did ſee ; 


But I a beam do find in each of three. Shakeſp. 
The little motes in the ſun do ever ſtir, though there be no 
wind. Bacwn's Natural Hiſtory, 
Morx for might, or muſt, de! Dutch.) Obſolete. 
1 as dame Nature ſelf pies fear to ſee, 
Or ſhame, that ever ſhould ſo foul defects 
From her molt cunning hand eſcaped be. Fairy Veen. 


Mo rn. u. J- [mo%, Saxon.] A ſmall . inſcct that 
-' [Eats cloaths and an 
EY Pofe's Meſtab. | 


All che yarn Penelope - ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Every ſoldier in the wars ſhould do as every ble man in his 
body: waſh every moth out of his conſcience. Shateſp. 
He as a rotten thing contimeth, as a PO that is mth 
egen, | JG, xiii. 28, 
Let moths through pages eat their . 2 
Vour wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 1 
And make of all an univerſal blot. Dreyden's Juv. 
MOTHER. 2. mo don, Saxan ; moder, Daniſh; moeder, 
Dutch.] 1. A woman that has born a child; correlative 
to ſon or daughter. 2. That which has produced any 
thing. 3. That-which has preceded'in time: as, a notler 
church to chapels. 4. That which requires reverence 
and obedience. 5. Hyſterical paſſion ; ſo called; as being 
imagined peculiar to women. 6. A familiar term of ad- 
dreſs to an old woman; or to a woman dedicated to reli- 
gious auſterities. 7. [Moeder, Dutch, from modder, mud.] 
A thick ſubſtance abr in liquots; the lees or ſcum 


concreted. 8. [More properly adden; aedde, Dutch. 
A young girl. Now totally obſolete. + 
(1.) Let thy mother rather fee] thy pride, than gar 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs. e Coriolanu'. | 
Come Fe down every mother $ fon, | 
And rehearſe your parts. _ Shakeſp. 
I had not fo much of man in me, f 
But ally mother came ado mine eycy, | 
And gave me up to tears. #1 Sbateſp Heny V. 
(2. 1, — Alas, poor country It cannot Ne 
Be call'd our mother, but our : 1 Shakeſpeare: 


The reſemblance of the tienten and dice of the inhabi- 
tants to thoſe of their mother country, occaſion à great affinity 
in the popular diſeaſes. |  / 1» Arbutbnot on Air. 

The fron pers branch leave for a ſtandard, cutting off the 
reſt cloſe to the body of the mother plant. Mortimer f Huſb. 

(4-) The good of mother church, as well as that of civil 

ſociety, renders a judicial practice neceſlary. life's Parer, 

-(5-) This ſtopping of the Romach night: be the mother ; 
| uch as many were troubled with mather fits, althou 
few returned to have died of them. Eraunt ; Bills. 


F.) If the body be liquid, and not apt 10 f . 
will Ewe moth, ws th mothers of di ll ns 
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cd! fowl, | td wo triny ane Th O99) N 
& $- ut nee! io. 
== 28 ther” gathers on the brinks. 2 Fe & Drydn. 
ad. for a mother, N bow for a boys 
A Op — a carter. 


o THER: Rte Had at the birth; dave. 
Mo Pim whatſoever mother wit- or art Aer Te At: 
Could work, heiputinproof,.y (| 
Where did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech ? - frat 4142 
* * It is extempore, from my mot ber wit. Sbaleſp. 
lived in the ſame age with Cancer, bad the ſame 
ius, and followed the fame ſtudies : both writ novels, and 
cach of them cultivated his mother Non. od © Ir 
At length divine Cecil came. Molt vm) 
Inventreis of the vocal frame 
Enlarg d the former narraw 2 7 3 
And added length to ſolemn; ſounds, 


With nature's metber wit, and arts 1 before. Doe. 
„ * 


THER, v. n. To gather concretion- 
" 1 hey oint their raked limbs with mol ber d oil. 
Mor n er in lat. u. . [mother and lat. The mother of 
a huſband or wife. 
I am come to ſet at variance the daughter in law againſt the 
mother in law. | Matkb, x. 35» 
Mo'THeR of pearl: A king of 9 2 the Tell in 
which 0 are genetatet. 
His mortal blade 2 
In ivory { ſheath, | ycarv'd with curious flights, 
Whoſe” hilt was burniſh'd gold, and handle ſtrong 


Of motber- team l. Fairy 2: 
They were of onyx, ſometimes of mother of pearl. Hate will. 


LEY 


Mo'THERHOOD. n. J {pq e The e 


racer of a mother. HY 
Thou ſhalt ſee the bleſſed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being. good, 
Than for her intereſt of „ 


Donne. 
Mo'THERLESS. adj, [from mother.] 'Detivat of a mo- 


ther; orphan of a mother. 
I might ſhew you wy children, r the rigour of « your 


juſtice would make as orphans, being already motherleſs. 


aller's Speech to the Houſe of Commons. 

My concern for the three poor / motherleſs children obliges me 

to give you this advice. bubnot. 
Mo'rh ERL x. adj. {from mother and .! Belonging to a 


mother; ſuitable to a mother. | 

They can owe no leſs than child- like 4 96 to her that 
bath more than motherſy power. Hooker. 
They termed her the great 2 for her motherly care in 
cheriſhing her brethren whilſt you Raleigh. 
Within her breaſt" though 

Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais d 
Some troubled thoughts. ” Milton's Par. Reg. 


When I ſee” the motherly airs of my little daughters when | 


playing with their puppets, 1 cannot but flatter myſelf that 
their huſbands and children TE be happy in the poſſeſſion of 
ſuch wives and mothers. Addi ſon, Spectatur. 

Though ſhe was a truly woman, and had a ſincere © 
motſ eri li 


endeavoured to create am r them. 


there, * . 
Th' air doth not motHert / fit on the earth,” caries 
To hatch her ſeaſons, and give all things BY 
MoTtnaer F 'thyme. n. /. Fglle Latin.] It hath 
trailing branches, which. ate not ſo woody and hard as. 
thoſe of thyme, but j in every other relpeR ia the ſame. 
Mor nENwo RT 8 rn Latin) A plant. 
Mo'Tws Rv. adi. from mother] Concreted; do of co | 
_ cretions z dreggy feculent* uſed of lit _ ee 
Morne v TN. "= . L Lan "aw, p 
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Tn niken, . n. #1 be 


4 eee. | 
N action. 


I. * 


Veen. . 


— breaſt * 
though pure, heart, 


ove for her ſon John, yet there wanted not thoſe who | +  'Tothim forthwith, in ho 
9%. ey — | 


ende. C 


A | SECRET „ riedatinker's w; 
0'THERLY ty, row oerl in maniner of 6 mor % Morrow. b. 4. from the une 


Mofr tones, adj. [from motion.) 3 2 2 


(-e) Miller. 3 Should our globe have Hall ee 01a! 2% 


>. -79q of this ſtrong force by which 
a e 8 eee 


14 


Wfa ing moment, 


% $91) > 0 0115 wa 
2)" = b. not an. 
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kind. 


to hich belong the yay of Nee 3. Aae life and 
4. Manner of moving the body; port 3 gait. 5. 

Change of poſture ; action. 6. Military march, ori re » 
move. 7. * er inteſtine action. 8. "Dire&ion ; 
. tendency. 9. Impulſe communicated. 10. Tendency of 
the-mind ; thought, impreſſed. 11. Propoſal Sec 12. 

"0 old language.] A puppet-ſhow. _.. 

(x) Inmediate are the acts &, Toh more Fwift 


Than time or ation: 8 Na 
88 The ſedentary Earth 1 | 5 hrs Meh 
Served by more noble than deri attains e, 
Her end without leaſt motion. „„ 
(3+ ) — Devoid of ſenſe and motion. Million. 
The ſoul * 
O'er miniſterial members does preſide, 
To all their various provinces divide, * 
Each member move, and ev'ry motion guide. Blacbnere. 
(. 44.) Speaking or mute, all comelineſs and 
Attend thee, and each word, each motion _ 72 7 Milton. 
Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad r F N 
In fleſh and blood ſo well, that Plato 0 
Beheld, what his high fancy e, 
Virtue with colours, ſpeech and motion grad d. Waller... 
(.) By quick inſtinctive motian up I ſprang. Milton. 


Encourag d thus ſhe brought her ounglings * 


Watching the motrons of her patron's eye. - Dryden. 
(6) — See the guards # 

By me encamp'd on yonder hall, _— huge 
heir mot ion. Milton. 
(7. — ——— My womb | 

Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes. Milton. 
Ceaſe, ceaſe thou foaming ocean, 
For what's thy troubled mation 
Too that within my breaſt | | Gay. 
(.) In our proper. motion we NY; 5 Aen. 


* ) Whether that motion, vitality and — . were by 


incubation, or how elſe, the manner. is. only known'to God. 
; Ralei . 
Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtian without: this is the 
great wheel to which v0 clock owes its motion. Dec. of N. 
Love awakes the ſleepy vigour of the foul, | : 
And bruſhing o'er, adds motion to the pool. den... 


Wis, Let a good man obey every good motion riſing in his 
owing that every ſuch mor ion en from God. 


South, 
(bv; ) What would you with me? | | N 
 — Vour father and my uncle have made motions 3 ” it WF 


er ſo j'if-not, happy man be his dole. 98 
If our queen and this young prince agree, 
Ell join my younger — and my joy, | | 
y wedlock bands. 7 
— Yes, Jagree, and thank you for your motion.” : v*Y 


62.) He compaſſed a motion of the prodigal on, and. mar- 


within a mile where my land lies. bat. 
To prapoſe. 


ing without motion, 
7 8 * _ . y chat fits ben, 
n ſtony fetters motionleſs, . | * Milton i 
Hal Do 1 dream? Is this my ee F120 000 
4 gro a ſtatue, Riff and rdvionkeſs,” Dryden's Adee. 


by ſuch a. ee 1 | 
a-pow'rful-e 

a fix'd and mution/eſs a, 900 Maler 
” [wotiuus, Latin] 1. Cauſing motion; 
2. Ka the power to move; baving. 
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power to ae hie having leere _ e 


motion. | * as wn 
(1. Shall every dee ent bed in ſuch kind vf ed. 
„ Ace e ee — 
concerning all things of like nature, when as probable induce- 
* mente ma lead them to the contrary ? 0 
(2.) The nerves ſerve for the . the motive. 1 5 


a that they may not flag in motion 
"We aſk y 1 W ca does motive. vigout | flow? 'Bla ckmore. 
t RY is. eaſily... diſp roved © rom the mol i ve power of 


"Gals embodied, and the gradual increaſe of men and Animals. 


Bent ky. » he of  carnality within: | 


Mo' Tive. n. / motif, French. 1 5 That which deter- 
mines the choice ; that which incites the action.” 2. Mo- 
ver. Not in uſe. 

(J.) Hereof we have no ern either in e or 
ſeripture, which doth exact them at our "MA, yet "thoſe mo- 
tives there are in both, which draw moſt * e ually our minds 

unto them. . 

Why in that rawneſs left you vits and children, 
' Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave- taking ? _ Shakeſþp. Macbeth. 
What can be a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt on our Maker, 
than the giving us his ſon to fuffer for us. -* Addiſon. 


The motive for continuing in the ſame ſtate is only the-pre- 


ſent ſatisfaction i in it; dhe mote to change 1 is — fome un- 
eafineſs. "Locke. 
\ (2.) Heaven brought me up to be my daughter” $ dower ; 3 
As it hath fated her to be my motive | 
And helper to a huſband, Shakeſp. All's well that end well, . 
— Her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint, and ot ive of her body. Sbaleſp. 


Mo'rLE v. adj. [ſuppoſed to be een from medley, per- 
haps from morblike „ ſpotted or variegated like a 
goon =oth.] Mingled of various colours. 1 

They that come to ſee a fellow 

In a long enctley coat, guardad with yellow, 

Will be deceiv'd. 
Expence and after - thought, and idle care, 


And doubts of motley hue, and dark deſpair. Dryden. 
Enquire from whence this motley ſtyle * 
Did firſt our Roman purity de file. Dryden Perus. 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, NN * 
ä Motley fruit of mungril ſeed; 


By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 


Ache S add ae dung AM ber, ee eee. 
Molrox. n. J [moteur, French N 2985 ns i A 


mover. 


Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do ii re- 


ceive the impreſſions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themſelves to ſituations, wherein they 
beſt unite unto their animator. | 


© eulty, yield to the plucks and attractions of the motory muſcles, 


Ray on the Creation. . 
Morro. u. /. motto, Italian.] A ſentence or word added 


= a- device, or pre to any thing written, * 
It may be ſaid to be t e e EB to 


3 * 
8 


ſtill to conelude the like by, rage 


Hooker. ' © e M3 
30] (2. ) He forrows now, 


: 8 from the m_— 3: che ligatutes for the eee a 1 motions in him; longef̃ than they mob 
. 


"Hooker. 


Shaleſp. _— V UI. 


; Brown's Futgar Errours. 


Mo“ rox v. adj... [motorius, Latin. 1. Giving motion. 
The bones, were they dry, could not, without great Ai. 15 


v. WY! hy 


wal. 8. A 3 
conduct regular in motion; © 5,4 0 MAD 9 To 
6) Sinar itſelf was moved | at the preſence & God. 11 | 
22 Ari! 1 Gott * 
At this my heart rembleth, ad wendest bf bi Cs _ 


leben, and N : 
„ N 1 
His heart 1 know, how variable and vain n eee 
Self- left. in li er e ide one Ritor 
The pretext of piet is bur like the hand of doth; ſet in- 
—_ more conſpicuo A directed wes of the! fecre: 
ay of Piety. 
The will being the power of directing our operative fe. 
ties to ſome action, for ſome end, cannot at any time be moved 
towards what is judged at that time inattainable. Locie. 
(3.) If the firſt conſultation be not ſufficient, the wil en 


move a review, and roms? the underſtanding to inform itſe 


. * 


ran Biſtop Bramhall againſt Hobb 
1 hey are to be blamed may Ane moue and who dedlivs wi, 
particular reſpetts. "Haywar#d's Edw. VI. 


They find a great inconvenience in moving their ſuits b 

W Davies on 1 — 
Fg Indamora you you my ſuit muſt move. . 

A thouſand knees, r 


Ten ay OT years to 


gether, naked, faſting 8. 
Upon A Tales mountain, and ſtill Winte 5 
In ſtorm perpetual, could, not move the 8. 
To look that way thou wert. 125 akeſp. Vinter's Tat, 
Grittus offered the Tranſylvanians money; 3 but minds deſi- 

rous of revenge were not m9ved with gold. . Knolks, 
Sometimes the 14 of preferment prevailing with the 

_ credulous, expectation of leſs expence with the covetous, opi- 


nion of eaſe with the fond, and " afrance of remoteneſs 25 


k 9 
» 171 


e "x 


turn hey h have received but ſmall contentment. 1714 Motta. 


70 burn his own T6 hand? vit. 


is about to do. + South's A. 
When ſhe faw her reaſons ia Gear.” 
And couldinot move him from bis fix'd a roger: ck 
She flew to rage. 88 
But when no female arts his mind coukd nove, 
- She turn'd to 4 — hate her impious love. Dryden 22 
What can thy mind to this journey move, 
Or need'ſt thou abſence to renew y love? Dryden. 
(5. ) If he ſee aught in that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, 
1 7225 with caſe tranſlate it to my will. Shaleſp. King John, 
was great ign'rance, n 
Jo let him live; where he arrives. he mowes 
All hearts „ us. een. King Le 
Should a ſhipwreck'd failor ſing his woe, 
e Gow. | 
An alms? | Dryden 5 "Perfus, 
Images are very to: be introduced ; their bee 
place is in poems and orations, and their ule is to move 
— compaſſion and reſentment. - Felton on the C 5. 
O let thy ſiſter, 5 196 handmaid move, : 


luffer than to die £4111 {1 164291  DBfrange. .. on . Orall thoſe tender one, thy love. 1 ** * 


We ought to be meck- ited, till we-areaffored of the ho- 
neſty of our anceſtors; for covetouſneſs and circumvention 
make no good motto ** : cons | 1 his R 

It was the motto of a biſho eminent | r piety an good 
works in king Charles the E s reign, Aera Dea le- 
tare, Serve God and be chearful. en Freebolder. 


To Mon. 2. a. Larbeg, Latin,], l. 19 put of one a 
place into another 3 to put in motion. 2. o. give an im- 


pulſe to. 3. To propoſe; to recommend. 

Ln to prevail on ;- to diſpoſe by ſomethin 
the 49 5. To affect; to Ts 

* aſſion. 6. 0 0 make BY". 7. T 1 


i * en c Won ow 194 5 


4. To per- 
age. 


= com- 


1% #58 


y 3.10 To o Mae: . H 


Tron your, ee e 
EE RA 
e Then fred on thoughts, that ras pie”, Hg 
Nene * lin Wee e. 
Wr ee com 44 
Das, mentha,, and years, — 


Ire Foift their motions. 
8 ' ſtate of chang As — —. 


a 10 be at reſt. 4. To have a pri ele 
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1 
We 3. 0 go Hom one. — 10 rr? gg 4. To 


ve vital aQioos' To walk z to bear che body. 6. To inn own 


march as an deny? 7. To go forward. 


the poſtute of the body in cetemon yy: 
1 4 Whether Heuvn re or Barth 
Imports not, if thou reckon right! © {511004 


81. To change! 


tis +d4 A 
Ct W * 


| fie fn Teen 
Had 42 his precept ſo. ta move, i ine, "1157 ral F 
As.might affe&:the-carth; with cold and . | (Wilton. 
(3.) I lookdtoward\Binnamy and —_— eng 
n The wood began to n. 3 87 
Within this three mile may Nen * it coming; * 
1 fay a moving, grove! | ' Shakeſp. Macheth. 
OB the green bank I fat = liken'd long, 5 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. 7 
This faying, that God is the place of ſpirits, being literal, 
makes us conceive that ſpirits move up and down, and Have . 


1. 


their diftances and intervals 1 in God, as ies $ have 1 in 7 , 
ocke. 
When we are come to the EY extremity wy body, what 


is there that can put a'ſtop, and ſatisfy the 1 25 that it is at 


the end of ſpace, when it is ſatisfied that body itfelf can move | 


into it? L ocke. 


Any thing that mo ver round about im a circle in les time 


than our ideas are wont to ſucceed one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to n, but moms to be Il entire circle 


of that matter. Locke, 
The defs moves. 
To viſit Paphos, and her blooming eres. . s oh 75. 
(4+) In "wn" woo; move, and have our bein 
15, xvii. 28. 


Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you. — 
wid ) See great Marcellus I how inur'd in toils - 
He moves with manly grace, how rich wth 5 ſpoils. 


(6.) = ty ap = 
In fit phate to the Dorian mood. 
..) Through various hazards and events we er 
To Latium. Dryden Es. 


Gap Es. ,! 
"Milton. - | 


 (8.) When Haman fa Kordera; that he ſtood not up, nor 


moved for him, he was full of indignation. Eb, v. 9. 
Movr. u. /. The act of moving; F at cheſs. a 
150 two angels play'd the mate; Tan 
Wich man alas ho other wiſe it proves,” aui ven 
An unſeen hand makes all their en, | -Colole . 
Mo'veaBLEe.' adj, from move.]" ' Capable of 12 | 


moved; not vera 
place to place. changing the time of the year. 
- + a In the vaſt wilderoe, 4 1 e le of God had xl 
' ſettled habitation, yet a moveable ta bernacke- Meß d were com- 
manded of God to Malte URL 3 TW; ” Bet Hotter. 
When he made his prayer, he found the boat perf wat in 
moveabte and unbound; the reſt remained fill faſt. Bacon. 
Any heat whatſoever promotes the afcent of \minerabtnanter, © 
wan is ſubtile, andi is conſequently moveable more eaſil 72 
Kea  Woodwards Nataral Hi 
Any wie the Tererwe-inuil conclude it to be one of 


moſt moveable rivers in the world, thatit is 0 amps ſhifted re 


of one channel into another. eng $12 10 on Tfaly. 

(2.) The lunar month is 1 01 and ical,' by which 

| the moveable foſtivuls of the Chriſtian churc are regulates. | | 
7 7 2 N 7 Kir r i: © : 0 


ture; 41 from 2 or immoveable lions: 
Us, lands or ouſes. * Se. er 
We ſeize” Ki 7 . 5 15 8 | 
The plate, coin, re and motile 2 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ag ged. eh. 


Let him that moved you hither, 
Remove" you henee 3" I 'kriew & at the firſt. | . 
© Vir Ween. SURAT RD) ot eo e ee 
* 0 Wikjibyrhat's a moveable SHB jul T8: an N 11131 10 

— A By ſtool, ——_ 7 . of the Shrew. 


N . 1 21 * 'P 


+ Milton, . ö 
3 ſenſes repreſent the earth as immoveable; for though | 11 


„ 


rrable ; ſuch 9050 be carried from 


Mo'veaBLes. 4 10 05 Lane,, French. — 7 
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. Were Wit 3 e 8 
as and 5 ſtill to Tots buys... "rg 
nf {fro om e Mobiliy ; 3 ol. 
f „Lem " þ 16 2 Vs oth 
git: FAY ady.” 11731619 1 b, I e > "ly be 
is back. piece 1 er of eighteen plates, 3 
joined together by as many intermeliate (kins,/ 
5 VELESS: af. Unmo ted; not to be 
6 1 NN 95¹ 1 Ned TE to CLIO ins 
The lungs, though ee remain Move hf As to 
werte anſion or oontraction of their: ſubſtanc. . 
The Grecian phalanx, 2 as a to . 
On all ſides batter d, yet. reliſts his po] ]. Pole ad. 
Mo! VEMENT..7. 1. molle n, French! "ly ener of 
moving. 2. Motion. 


218 ** $6 


VEABL 175 K 
-* fidility 5 de moved: 


; | Introducing pathetick. circumſtances about the her OESq, 4 which 
raiſe a different movement in the mind, _commpaſſi on and. pity, 
1 Pope's E ſay on: Homer. 
Under workmen are Ext ert endugh. at making a 5 ngle wheel 
in à clock, but ate utter! ignorant how, 7 $ the ſeveral 
. or regulate the nove Hent. "Swift. 
(2.) Could he whoſe laws the rolling planets bind, 
Deſcribe & fix. one moyement of the mind. © ; 
Mo'vent a aj. [nove n, Latin.) Moving. 
_ Tf it be in ſome part movent, and in ſome part quieſcent, it 
muſt needs be a curde line, and ſo no radius. Gerbe Coſ, 
Mo . „. J, [movent, Lat]! That, which tiroves ano- 
t PROT * 
"That tha is a motion which makes "ui vie tds of da 
and night, ſenſe may aſſure us; but whether the ſun or 5 


ef 


* the common movent, cannot be determined but by a further 


appeal.  Glanville's Scepſis. 
Mo/ VER. n. /. [from wor. 1. The perſon or thi _ 
| Diees motion. 2. Something that moves, or” fta 
Wee 3. A: | propoſer. n 9367 (1; $0559 91 5 25 | 
bea (.) Odette evi bf he bew, Gr Pager 
| Look with a gentle eyr upon this wretch, . Thy hates. 
„e 2 of a ſpring were better eie wy the labour 
U of ſome intelligent mover," as the heavenly orbs are ſuppoſed to 
be turned. Wilkins's' wary; ag ict. 
(2.) You as the foul, as the firſt mover, 
© \Vigour and kite on ev'ry part beſtow, . aller. 
80 orbs from che en Mover motion takes" | 


Vet each their proper revolutions make, 2 dan Dy 


(3.) See here theſe "overs, that do prize their n 
At a crack'd dractim'$ cuſhions, leader n ſpoons, 
Ere yet the fight de done, Kup. Shaleſp. Coriclanus.. 
If any queſtion be moved concerning the-doctrine of the 
15 ehorek of England © expreſſed in the ty ume articles, give 


not the leaſt eur to the movers th thereof. _ Bos. 
Me 'y rwe? pnrtitipiat nah. from ns] Patherick } #rouch- 
wy ing; adapted to. Lil the 1 9 | 
—EZ— Great Jupiter, 


of. Hacus did 


nien 11 10 3 priig 


7 Ni 


oo —S. 


Tue moving pra mY 455 1410 

And into men 5 yyomen turn'd th 535 more. 
Mo vine Lv. adv. [from 71 Paikeiiall ; A ia ſuck 
a manner as to ſeize the Pa ſſions. 


The choice and flower of all thing table in other books, 
bir the Palms do both wot briefl fy ang 1 5 5 pots by 
1554 wh of that poetical form wherewith they arg ritten, © Hood. 


I would havye had} 15 Vite hog Me” 
132 Fits A his voice, 7455 
all fo moving e 


Tant not wut m Aff fo N En W Ae, da 
1 for might. Obſolete. - * 
Movr p. u. /. Longe, Sec 1. A Kind of n 


tion on the top, or outſide of (Biege keps motionleſs and 


damp ; nau diſcoveret microſcopes tg yore lants. 
DS Mold, Saxbn. ls in foil; :gron with any a 
thing Sram The went that Ark a 1 5 jib nut by 
"Wt Hanel coeur #e/#ccounted* the beſt; tiext 0 t, the 


dark grey and ruſſet moulds are accounted beſt; the "08, 


4X2 


put our of the 
(1.) What farther relieves deſcriptions of battles, is the art of 


Pope. 


9 __ 


N 


— 


8 74 
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form. 6. The ſuture or contexture of the full. 


| of pies and fleſh, which mul turn into worms. 


| contraſted a ſort of mould and a 


| Mr 16 „ Aud where their weakneſs, 42 


- 


OED 


1 15 6 0% v 


and dark aſlveolour are reckoned the worſt, doeh as are 


ee, found 6 common or heathy 18 the clear 
awoy is by no means to be .opproved, but that of # yet: © 
lowi 1calour is reckoned the wor ſt of all; this is com- 
monly; found in wild and waſte parts of the country, and 


for the molt part produces nothing but goſs, furz, and 
fern, All good. lands after rain, or breaking up by the 


ſpade, will emit a good ſmell; that being always the beſt 
that is neither too unctuous or too lean, but ſuch as Will 
eaſily difſolve ; of a juſt conſiſtence between ſand and clay. 
Miller. 3. Matter of which any thin is made. 4 ¶ Melde, 
Spaniſh; moule, French. ] The matrix in which yon 
is caſt; in which any thing receives its form. 5. Caſt ; 


7. It is uſed in a ſenſe à litte ſtrained by Shakeſpeare. ' 


(1.) All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the "ora 
con. 
Moſs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees, but may be 

better ſorted as a rudiment of germination, Bacon. 
Another ſpecial affinity is between plants and mould, or pu- 


trefaction; for all 1 if it N not in arefaction, 
Will, in the end, 1 | 


ve into plants. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. - 
The malt made in Summer is apt to rin bf mould. * Mort. 
A hermit, who has been ſhut up in his cell in a college, has 
upon his ys and all his 


airs have aukwardneſs i in them, Watts. 


(2. ) Though worms devour me, though Iturn to mould, 
Vet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold. Warndys's Paratb. 


The black earth, every-where obvious on the urface of the 


| ground, we call mould. ; Woodward. 
(3. When the world began, 
One common maſs compos'd the oui of man. Dryden. : 
Nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, * | 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſions, 1 wo bd 
And ſunk me even below my, weak ſex. Addiſen's Cato. 


(4.) If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be compared, 1. 


it may be perceived they had all one original mould. . | Hooker. 
A dangerous preſident were left for ie Falling of Prayers in- 


to certain I maulds. -. Hooker. þ 
French. churchgs all. caſt. according unto that mould which - 
Calvin had made. 


My wife comes foremoſt; then the hong mould 
herein this trunk was fram d. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
ou may have fruit in more me. bee according as 


vou make the moulds,.... (Poe 5 Nat. Hift. 
— The liquid ore he drain'd tad 
Into fit maulds, prepar d; from which he, Eons 4 


Firſt his own tools: chen what might elſe be wrought 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. | 
We may hope for new heavens and a new earth, more pure 
and perfect than the former; as if this was a refiner's fire, to 
purge out the droſs and coarſe 
again into a new and better aaa 
Sure our ſouls were pear, allied, and thine 


Caft in the ſame poetick mould with mine. Dryden. 

Herein fit 64/45 to Indiap nations W 

Are caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone, e | 
—ä 8 No mates for you, 

Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mould, Shateſp. - 


William' earl of Pembroke was a man of another would, and. 
baking, being the moſt oper 
4 at age; and, having 4 
better eſtecned, and more 
— virtue, 1920 nor beauty, could 


Preſerve from death $ han 


— Loan 
What creatures there inhabit, of with mould, 
Or ſubſtance, how endu'd, pail what their «IP 19 « 
' 19 Milton's 


> 


%, ty „ 
7 * 35 


8 


2 . 


Hooker. © 


Milton's, P ar. Lof.- | 
Mo“ ULDER, n. 


To Mo' 
ny 


5 an away. 


erenced i in the country, ” Caren. Wet 


this their heay 'nly. mould, Rer. ws 


"DR Te Mo'vr.vt n. LY 45 lte aul ql. ret turn to 


1 ov 
4 Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 5 A | 
Married a laſs of London mould. 5 EP 
. (.) — New honours come upon h "$9 10 
Like our ſtrange garments cleave not to their mould, Vie on 


But with the end of uſe. þ &7 8 Sbakeſp. Macheth. 


© 4 4 


To Movurtp. v..a..{from the noun. ] coins come con- 
cteted matter; to gather mould. 
In woods, in waves, in wars ſhe whats ” dwell, 
And will be found with-peril and with | 
Ne can the man that moz/ds in idle ce 
Unto her happy manſwr-attain.. . 1: Fairy Nen. 


There be ſome houſes wherein ſweet meats wal relent, and 
"baked meats will mou/d, more than in others. Bacon. 


To Mou lb. v. a. To cover with mould: to corrupt by 


mould. 53 akte 
Very rt hope nerd bread the ſoldiers thruſt upon 
* ſpears, railing _—_ Ferdinand, who made no better pro- 


viſion. Knolles's Hift. of the Turk. 
To MouLp.,.v..a, [from the noun] t. To form; t 
haps z.to AOL, 2. To c *. to. mould. bread 
1 3 95 Ainſavorth, 
61. 1.) F 
of what, ſd metal ye are moulded. Shakeſp. an VIII. 
Here is the cap your worſhip, did beſpeak ; 
Why this was moulded on a poringer, 
- A we diſh ; fie, fie, tis lewd. 2 Shake). 


The king had taken fuch liking of his perſon, that he re- 
ſolved to make him a maſter-piece, and to moula him platoni- 
cally to his own idea. Motten Bucbing bam. 
Did I requeſt thee, Maker! from my claxßyx 
To mould me man? 8 Milton's Par, 10%. 
He forgeth and mouldeth metals, and builds houſes, Halt, 
os education we may mould the minds and manners of youth 
into what ſhape we pleaſe, and give them the impreſſions of 


ſuch habits as ſhall ever afterwards remain. Atterbury, 
Then roſe the ſeed of chaos, and of night, 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould, ion 11 
And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Dunciad. 


A faction in England, under the name of puritan, moulded 
up their new ſchemas: of religion with amg principles i in 


government. | 15 Swift, 
For you alone he ſtole | | 

The fire that forms a manly ſoul ; eg F 

Then, to compleat it ev'ry way, 

He maulded it with female clay. Swift” 111 2 

Fabellus would never learn any moral. leſſons till the 
7 into the fogn of ſome fiction or fable like 

vs ooo 


Mot 5 ABLE. adj. [from m 021. 17 may be moulded. 


| e differences of figurable. and not figurable, mouldable and 
not mouldable, are plebeian notions. . Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

n. /. [from mouid,] He who monlds. 

O'ULDER. V 8: [rom mould.] To be turned to duſt ; 


o be diminjlhed. 3 do eat or walte 


4 
1 4 


to Periſh in ouſt; 
i 3 Fic ee 9 
If he had ſat Kill, the enemies 1 — have Ale to 

nothing, nt deen pa to 3 e he would take. 
17211 Clan endo. 
 Whathevir ee or is waſted away, is carried into the 
lower grounds, and nothing brought back a BZBurnel. 
Thoſe formed ſtones deſpoiled of their Nele and expoſed 


upon the ſurface of the ground, in time decay, wear, and 


beloved of any man of moulden andy; and are frequently found defaced, and broken t 
great office, he made the court itſelf | 


Pe US: os £ 76103 ta UP) | Waodward's Nat. Hi,. 
To hens by ſmiling Jove twas giv by | 
14147 re William's glories to recall, 5 1 1 oh 


When ſtatues mou/der, and when EW fall. Prior. 

Findigg his congregation moulder every Sunday; and bear- 
ing what was the occaſion of it, he reſalved to LF, Nun pariſh a 
little Latin in his turn. rſon, S. 25 | 


uit ; t 


do muſt the writer, whoſe odds ſhould: ; - crumble. 

8 Tate 9 0 the yulgar,, be of vulgar ꝗj?m 1 / | Walkr. IT The natural hiſtories of, itze. oy talk of the fall. of thoſ 
A . n eir on top joyful news they hen 5 150 rocks when their foundations have. been maul with age, 
od: 1 Fic by eee, te. Warne even © A %% J '- Agdifon unltaꝶ 
15 1 df :; fad 55 7 ee hut bas sir 415 r o rites een Yo” ook & ji A — 


A7. ˙ AS 
Win noddingarches, broken temples ſpreal. 
T The very tombs.now' vaniſh'd like their ono n 
Some felt the ſilent e e age, c 

Some, hoſtile fury. « Pot * 
"ow ULDINESS, 2. . 


* 
3 3 


ould 975 F 
fe, TY and plants, after a movldincſn CR, en 
rupting, w will fall to breed worms. | Bacon Nat. H. 


Mo ul IN OG. A. J. from ul. e es cavities in 


wood or ſtone 
Hollow mouldings are rojo] in \ the dk 


T 
Mo'ULDWARP. . J. molꝰ and peonpan, Saxon. This is 
[ believe the proper and original name of the za/za: a 
_m-uldwarp, is a creature that urn mould. The word. is 
till retained, though ſometimes pronounced mouldywarp. * 
A mole; a ſmall animal that throws up the earth. x 
Above the reach of loathful ſinful Juſt, | 
Whoſe baſe effect through cowardly diſtruſt 5 1 
Of his own, wings, dare not to heaven flie, 
But like a -mouldwwarp in the earth doth lie. '$ penſer. 
While they play the nog Tarps „ unſavory damps ner 
their heads with annoyance only for the preſent. Carew. 
With gins we betray the yermin of the earth, namely, the 
fichat and the mou/dwarp. . * Walton's 7 red} 


Mo'uLDy. adj. [from mould.) Orergrown with concre- 
_ % | go: | 
Is thy name Ty + 9 
Vea. 
_ — Tis the more time thou wert us d. 
— Ha, ha, ha; moſt. excellent. Things that are mou 7 
lack uſe. Well faid, Sir John. Shakeſp. Henry I 
The marble looks. white, as being expoſed to the winds and 
ſalt ſea-vapours, that by continually fretting it preſerve it from 
that mouldy colour which others contract. . " Addiſon. 
To MoULT. v. n. {muyten,. Dutch: ] Jo ſhed or change 
the feathers ; to loſe fenthers. 
Some birds upon moulting turn colour, as -Robin-red-reaſts , 


after their moulting, grow to be red again by: _—_ Bacon. 
Time ſhall owl? away his wings 
E'er. he ſhall diſcover 
In the wide whole world again 
Such a conſtant lover. | Sucklng.” | 


The widow'd turtle hangs her moulting wings, 
Ang to the woods in mournful murmur ſings. Garth. 
T;Mouncn. } v. 4. [mouch, to eat much. Ainſ. This 
To Mauncn. 5 
the obtunded action of toothleſs gums on a hard cruſt, or , 
any thing eatable: it ſeems to be a 4 cortuption of the 
French word manger. Macbean.} 
A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, | 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mounc b. | Shak. Macbeth. 
Movxp. 2. /. [munptan, Saxon, to Gele, ]. Any thing 


. raiſed. to 4 or defend: uſually, a bank of earth and 


ſtone. 
His broad · br ranches laden with rich foe, - 15 h l gibt 

Did ſtretch themſelves without the utmoſt bound | , 

Of this great garden, compaſs'd with a mound. bar. hs 
| The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves” 

The mounds into alt tears. Shak. Tom ef Athens. 
God had thrown .- 
That mountain as his garden ound, high cab th «Milton, 


Such as broke through all mounds of law, ſuch. as laughed at 


= word of vengeance. which divide ain im their 
es, ae olldt od 551 South's Se NS. 
Nor cold hal | kinder me v with horns. and. houn * 1 1 


Yo 


© To third the thickets, or to leap, the mounds... , 5 : 


The ſtate of Milan is like, a vaſt garden ſurrounded by a 
noble mound-work. of rocks and mountains. diſon.. 
To Movunp. v. 4. (from the e noun. J. To fortify.. with a 


mound. wa en 


MOUNT. Nn. . * tr tin} 1. 


2 


{from d The ma of beg 


word is retained in Scotland, and denotes 


N Lie ths: * * 
h 8 


. 
Mrs 6 


TB, R 5 
ö „ 11 
1 PA place. - 3. A publick. ane a. bank. Now 


.. obſolete. i pfolenetg 

49 fi offered _ upon the moine. Sen. xxxi. $4: 
chold yo untain's ho ei tg 

* 88 ke © WH unto „ 1 0 
(.) He Mie ſe what mounts, 
and what a number there was o f warlike ſoldiers. Kolleg. 
(3.) Theſe examples confirmed me in a reſolution to ſpend 
my time wholly 1 in writing; and to put forth that poor talent 
God hath given me, not to particular Sxchinged, by to banks 


or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break. Bacon. 
| To MOUNT. v. n. [monter, French.] 1. To riſe on high. 
2. To tower ; to be built up to great en 3. To 


get on horſeback, 4. [For amount.] To attain in value. 
.) Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make 
her neſt on high, = 2 Job, iii. 27. 
I'll ſtrive, with troubl d thoughts, to take a nap ; 

Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow, - 


When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. | Shake. 
— A baſe ignoble mind, 94 
That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar. © date. 


The fire of trees and houſes mounts on "OY 
nd meets half-way new fires that ſhow'r from ſky. Cow 
f the liturgy ſhould be offered to them, it would Kin bs 
jealouſy, and as the firſt range of that ladder which ſhould 
ſerve to mount overall their cuſtoms. ' Clarendon. 
Ambitious meteors ſet themſelves upon the wing, taking 
every occaſion of drawing upward. to the ſun; not conſidering, 
that they have no more time allowed them in their mounting 
than the ſingle revolution of a day; and that when the light 
s from them, they are of neceſſity to fall. Dryden. 
4.0 Though his excellency mount up to the hears, and his 
head reach unto the clouds, yet he ſhall periſh. Fob, xx. 6. 
(3.) He cry'd, oh ! and mounted. 
(4-) Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrit account, 
Make fair deductions, ſee to what they mount. 


» Mou r. v. a. 1. To raiſe aloft; to lift on high. 2. 
To aſcend; to climb. 3. To place on horſeback; to 
furniſh with horſes: 4. Io embelliſh with ornaments. 5. 


Jo Mou r guard To do duty and watch at any parti- 


cular poſt. To MounT à cannon. To ſet a piece on 
irs wooden frame for the more ealy — and OR 
ment in firing it. 


\(2.) The fire that ts the liquor till it runs o er, 


Seeming to augment, waſtes it. Sbaleſp. 
What power is it which mount m as | love ſo high, 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye ? _ Shakeſp. 
The air is ſo thin, that a bird has therein no f of her 
wings, or any reſiſtance of air to mount herſelf by. gh. 
(a.) Shall we mount again the rural throne, "Xo 
And rule the country kingdoms, once our own ? Dyke. 
3.) Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Of theſe he choſe the faireſt and the beſt, * thy | 
Io mount the Trojan tr s u. 


Clear reaſon, acting in c junction with a well: ee 
but ſtrong and vigorous fancy, ſeldom: fail to attain; their end: 
fancy without reaſon, is like a horſe without a rider; and rea- 
ſon without fancy! is not well mounted. ' | Grew's Cof, 


Mo'unTain. n. . [montaigne, French.] 


hill; a vaſt protuberance of the earth. 2. 401 thing pto· 


3 veabialh huge. ba 08 A ET 


And by his falſe worſhip fuch erke did 
As kept him o th mountain, and us on the plain.” get, 
The ark no more now flotes, but ſeems on er 


F.aſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix d. Milton. 
From Acmon's hands a rolling ſtope there camo, 
So large, it half deſery'd a mountains name! Dryden. 


(2.) I had been drowned ;' a death that I abhor; for the water 


. a man, and what ! ſhould I: have been whin I had! been 
ſwelled ? Lſhould-have been à mau¹fi of munmy.; . Waleſp. 


She did frail nature with ſome bribe, 24 
To make an envious mountain on my back, vitro r. A 


FH {43 


mountain ; : . 2. r- wh * in rden, 5 be AA N 0 bakeſp. 


had i; in Fog time 1 | 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Pope. 


A large | 
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t "ip ** moun- take. Arbutbnot n Hiſt, * Fobx Butt 
Ans; pertaining to the mountains ; rowing: 22 WA Te Mo'unte va nh er Wh" [from the noun] 7 als Kochen by 


tains: 77 : 
;Now for rt. to hill; 801 .. falſe boaſts or pretences. N "C40 
1 wee our e 63 2 vp youd! 1 15 0 leine. te Arenen wen le 1 82 KI l 
(x 4 pin 15 00 may. e well Forbid t the mountain pines Ray er © Cog their hearts from them. bake ſp. 6 Cori oli. | 
* wh; "fo their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 2 wgre. nf. Amount of wing 12 9 Ob- 


When e etted with the guſts of heav'n,. wk 3 Tolete. 


Wenns ER. 7. / [from mountain] 1. An inkabi- This ſaid, they do furlong' eee 
Retir' d, their ſteeds to runne an even racdce. Gaye 


tant of the mountains. 2. A ſavage z a booter,z a Pe a. fen Sen, Ode that aan. 


ruſtick. Hauen br 
6. 695 A few mountaineers may eſcape, to continue . i. e e to the earth were thrown, A 
3 5 1 and yet illiterate ruſticks, as moun aineers always are. © et quickly they regain'd their own, = 2 
ebene, 1 We en e eee Dru s 
A117 WF FER of mighty fame, eee , W S 3 6 55 4. 
And mountaineers, that from Severus came. Dryden An, Few bankers will'to heav*n'be mounters. Szvifi, 
(2.) Yield, ruſtick mountaineer, ' - © Shakeſp. Cymbeline. Mo' UNTY. n. 7 montee, French. ] T is tie of a hawk. I 
No ſavage, fierce bandit, or Mountaineer, The ſport which Baſilius would thew to Zelmane, was the A 
Will dare to foil her virgin purity, Milton. mounty at a heron, which getting up on his waggling wing, Wl 
Mo' UNTAINET. 1. J. [from  mnuntain.) A hillock ; 1 ee thou Hanse 8 ar ey not fit o Wi 
ſwall mount. Elegant ; but not in uſe. * y through, now diminiſhed the fight of himſel Sidney. E 
- Her breaſts ſweet 7 roſe up like fp Bair mauntainets in 254 To Movin. D. . [mupnan, Saxon. * To. grieve ; to E 
 Plealant vale of Tempe. | Sidney. be farrowtul. 2, To wear * habit of ſorrow. 3. To 
11e 0 UNTAINOUS. adj. from mountain. ] 15 Hilly full preſerve appearance of grie 
73 ˙-» . en ni ren Te 
inhabiting mountains. _ ee „u. ri. 
67.) The | aſcent of the land from the fon to the foot 0 f *" My * * an appointment to mourn with him, * 8 
mountains, and t 8.5 eight niger" mountains kg vr 1 They rejoice at the preſence of the ſun, and mourn at the 
to the top, are to be comput „ when you meaſure the height abſence thereof. Been, Natural fili, 
ol Fmounaiy, or of a mountainous land, in reſpect of the fea. - mme en 
Burner“ Theory ty of the Earth. . Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
(2. ) What cuſtom wills i in all things, ſhou'd we do't, Maim'd his brute i image, head and hands lopt off. Milton, 
| power et., & be too highly heapt Sbaleſp. ( 2.) We monrn in black ; ; why mourn we not _ 
For ou . | © Shake . 
| On earth, in air, amidſt the ſeas and ſkies, | : - . packds in able weeds appear 3 wr 
Monntajnow heaps of — riſe; 8 | Grin for an hour, perhaps _ rm year: 3 
| tow 'ring ſtren 1 ne er ubmit | j B And bear about the mockery woe t 
To reaſon'a batteries, or the mines of wit. Prior. To midnight dances, and the puppet ſhow. + Pope. 
(3) In deſtructions by deluge and earthquake, the temnant 83.) Feign thyſelf to be a mourner, and put on mourning ap» 
"with hap to be reſerved are ignorant and mauntainous people, parel. 2 Cam. xix. 2. 
that can give no account of the time paſt. Bacon's Effays. Re Publiſh it that ſhe is dead; 77 
Mo'uUnTAINOUSNESS. u. . [from mount ainous.] State of - intain a mourning oſtentation, 
- being full of mountains, Hang.mournful epitaphs. Shakeſp. Much ade about noting 
Armenia is ſo called from the mountainouſueſs of it. Breregu. To Mov xn. v. a. 1. To grieve for z to ment. > To 
Mo un rA NePARSLEY, N. 7 een Latin. ] A 12 why ſorrvufyl viativer. | a. <p" 
Plant. A T,)} ———— drown ' : | 1 6 
nd funk _ as thy ſons ; till gently rears) gui 
plam. 3 Though — as when a father mourns ; 
Mo! UNTANT. ak. Wed react] Riſing on vb His children, all in view deſtroy d at once. Mullis. 
old up, you fluts, Thube muſe that avowrns him now his happy dan ſung. 
Your'ap aprons mountant ; 572 re not oathable, | D 
- Although, I know, you'll ſwear, Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. | Porti us himſelf oft falls in tears ; before N me, | 
Mo! UNTEBANK. . [montare, i in banc, halian.} 1. A | As if be mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs. Atifor 5 Cats 
doctot that mounts a bench in the market, and. boaſty * Ni * ) Th hs Bt r (he 
infallible remedies and cures, 2. Any boaſtful and falſe wan e ir 2 le 
pretender. | Mou 7 E. ee French. . The 4055 * A 
ought EPI ak deli tos aff; the pan of a lance to whic the ltee] part is fixed, 
3 that * dip A mofan l odr where it is taken off. | 
8 2 le carried his lances, which, chough frag to give a a liner 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſin lo ramy 
Can ſave the thing Coin death, | 1 . "Hal, Hamler. - blow indeed; yet ſo were they coloured with hooks: gear the 
She, like a 'm:9wntebank, did —— | mbgrat, that they prettily repreſtpied ſheep hooks, . | 6 
And ſtab. herſelf with doubts + wwe k * 1 2 Mol Ne A. „ , from mourn. } 1 One that mourns; 
Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain 10 00 95 . , one that Ieves. 2. One who follows a funeral in black. 
The ſores of faith are cur d again. 2 | Lr ing uſed at funerals. Cot Heat blon 70 
But Zſchylus, fays Horace in Gow tied dd "ET Ts Pipke of the queen muſt dle d. Pomfret, 
Fr nde firſt mowntebank that trod the . 85 Dryden, | 10 8 Indeed J am no mourher for that news, * 
++ Th looks: like a mointebbrit tor boaſt infallible cure. Baker. © Becauſe they have been tilt my 2 . Shale 
8 2.) Avnimble jugglersg that daa ggg oM Nel ee thy woe, the ſhe ws thy ny r 
5 — cheaters, prating mwouwndieburks, 96G Len the. great e ſhould, or : wu jet SAT 
And many ſac ke tibertnes of m. 4 £239 : (Wakeſs. That ri e race hence o bene, enn 


x 7 500 gigs, ir 


6 & „ 


From Ga devoutly kept, e D ar) 144 nt 1 
ar .. 


'S with the ſick, and with the eur ner wept. 
| 2 Ay waman , Dad two, 4 de (mi honey, one, and 
mourners were provided to attend the funeral. L'Eftrange, 
He lives to be chief mourner for his ſon; 


4 * 


Before his face his wife and brother burn. | 4 Fey Orden. 
(3.0 The ee eugh. and builder oak were there. 
Y 93 l \f en. 


ban ruh. 4 [mourn end full] 1. Having the ap- 
Mo appar ig 2. Cauſing 4 the 3. Sorrowful ; 
feeling ſorrow.” a 4. d ſorrow ; e ok 


Ht 4 
t (10) Ns Funeral ritsd, nor man in ar weeds, | 
Nor mournful bell mall ring | her burial. 7 "Shae. 
The winds within the quiv' ring branches FANG, 


(2) — Worm his tomb, | 
Shall be engrav'd' tlie fack of Orleans; 1 blow 

The treach'rous manner of his monrhful death. "7 e aach. 
3.) The mornful far, 
Oft as the rolling years feturn, Te 

With fragrant wreaths and flowing — 


n viſit her diſtinguiſh'd urn.. P ſior. 
(a.) No mauruful bell ſhall ring her burial Na ue 
On your family's old monument | e 

Hang mournful epitaphs. ——ů— "Shateſp. 


with forrow. 
Beat the drum, that it peak mournfully. Shakeſp. 


grief. 2. Show of grief ; appearance of When 
. Mo'vaxinG. n. /. [from mourn.] 1. Lamentation; ſor- 
row. 5 The dreſs of ſorrow, 


(2.) They through the maſter-ſtreet the corps convey d, 
The houſes to their tops with black were ſpread, | 
And ev'n the pavements were with mourning hid, Dryden. 
Mo'usxninGLy. dv, [from mourning.] With the appear - 
ance of ſorrowing. 


and corn fields, deſtroyed by cats. 
The eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scott 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs; 


To MousE, v. u. [from the odds: 1. To catch mice. 2. 


or predatory ; rapacious; intereſted. 
(1.) A falcon tow'ring, qeyn por: of place 42 
Was by a mouſing owl hawk d and kill'd. Shakeſp. 


hunts mice. 
You have been a mouſe- hunt in your time, 


at which a mouſe only may run iu. 


He puts the rophets a wouſe-bole : the af nid beer 
| ſpeaks the! beſt — 7 a Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 


Mobex TAI, „% Leer . 
Mo'uszTRar. 4 / Li and | tr ab.] A Mate ein in 
which mice are taken, UN 


- "And daneing trees 3 a 8. muſick t a" Ks | 


ger, or a wider mouth, coul 


Mo'URnNFOLLY. 4. [Fro mournful.] "Sorrowfully ; of 


turn the mouth 0 


(1.) Wo is me, who will deliver ce in thoſe d ays? FO be- 4 
ginning of ſorrows and. great mournings. , 2 F/ ar. xvi. 18. 


The king ſpoke of him 2dmiringly. and mourningly.. Sbabeſp. 


Movsx. plural mice. n. . [mur, Saxon; mus, Latin.] Ind in more the ſtory will talk itſelf aſleep. EI 


The ſmalleſt; of all beaſts; a little animal bayating houſes - 


Playing the mouſe in abſence of the cat. har dad 
here mice and rats devour d ick bread, 

And wich heroick verſe luxuri were fed. Dr ha 

This ſtructure of hair 1 have: cblaried in the hair o cate, 


- rats, aonlinals 6s ths - Derham's Phyfico-Theology, 


| ſuppoſe it means, in the quoted paſſage, ſly ; den 7 ; 


(2.) A whole afſembly of roving ſaints, under the-maſk of 
zeal and good nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. L Eira. 
Mouse-z AR. A. f L poſotis, Latin.] A plant. Miller. tongue 

Movszkhunr. 1. J. [mouſe and une] Mouſer ; one hat | 
81 making mouths turns to acc 


3 But I will watch you. _ | Shakeſp. "Wl ahe Juliet. 5 
; Mobs z. -HOLE, u. ſ. [mouſe and hole.] Small hole; hole 


He can creep in at a . but he ſoon grows too big 


ever to get out a a 4 Stillingfleet. 7 
Nee USER. 7. bas. an mk]. Obe that « | mice. 


Ful a ma, a mouſer ſtill, w Etat. 


When yon e In the Jar der, 1 1 in. N 


pity to . cat, "if 2 ol er. 


An ke th. mew? N. WIG 


Many analogical motions in \ animals, I have reaſon. to con- 
offices. in their principle are not ſimply mec Nea ame h 4 
non e. Hab, n dove, move mec amica ly. ale. 

Madam's own hand the mouſe + trap baited. | abs We Prior. 


MO LH 5. % (muß, Saxon] 1. The e in the 


head of an N at which tlie fbod is received. 2. 
opening, 18 at which any thing enters; the i ; 


the part of a veſſel by which it is filled and emptied. 3. 
The inſtrument of ſpeaking. 4. A ſpeaket; a = va | 
cCian ; the principal orator. In bas lan 


Cry ; voice. 6. Diſtortion of the mouth; w 


Gen, vill. 11. 
There can be no reaſon: 90 why a viſage ſomewhat lon- 


not have conſiſted with a foul. 


| Locke. 
69 ,) He carne and lay at the mouth of the haven, daring them 
ght. nolles. 


Set a candle * Pp” in the bottom of a bafon of py and 
a glaſs over the candle, and it will make the 
water riſe. | Bacon q Natural Hi, 


Mo'uxneULNEss. n. f. [from mournful.] 1. Sorrow; WW ow mere ions narrow 3 r. entered 


pretty far in, the grotto opens itſelf in an oval figure. Addiſon. 


The — 4 of wr Arabick gulf being more dangerous 


toward the bottom than the .. an built Berenice at 
the entry of the gulf, a on > Coins, 
3.) — - Riotous nadetelhy; x 


To be entangled with theſe month-made wou, 


Which break themſelves in ſwearing. | | — . ; 


Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute; ſhall have a  tongueleſs mout 


Not worſhipp'd with a waxen epitaph. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Call the damſel, and i inquire at her Mouth. Gen. xxiv. 57. 


Every body's mouth wa de full on it for the firſt four 296 bu 


Having frequently in our mouths the riame eternity, we think 


| we have a poſitive idea of it, Locke. 


There is a certain ſentence got into every man's mouth, that 


| God accepts the will for the deck. Soath's Ss. 
(4.) Every coffee-houſe has ſome particular ſtateſman be- 


longing to it, t is the mouth of the ſtreet where he lives. 


2635 4431 - (4 Allie. 
45.) — - Coward dogs. 
| "Mol nd. Tow mouths, when what they ſoem to threaten. | 
4s Runs ar bef ore them. | Shakeſp. 50 v. 
a, The boar | | 
"Deals glancing Wonhde ; the fearful dogs divide, 1 
All ſpend their mouth aloft, but none abide. Dryden. 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 
„With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond thee. Aue., 
(6.) Perſevere, counterfeit ſad looks | 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back. © Shakeſp. 
1 whom made ye a vide mouth, and aw out t 


Iſa. vii. 4. 
Why they. ſhould keep running afſes at Coleill, or how 
2 Warwickſhire more than 
any. 5 . parts of * land, * comprebhend. Addi ſan. 
ut, upon bringing the net aſhore, it proved to be on! 
N. ſtone, and a ho little e belies this diſa 26 


ment they were down in the mouth, © | by ny 
To e „„, {from the noun, To ſpeak vg; to 


« irons aud loud voice 4% vociſerate., 36 
2 ee 


un rant as well as 1039 
en Progneꝰs or 


eee, 


wo. | 
ce, in 
this ſenſe,” is ſaid to male mouths. © 7. 2 2 in the 


N Mobrn. Dejected; clouded in the countenance. | 
9 Va 1.) The doit came in; and lo, in her mouth was an olive 
enk. 
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To MovTH. v. a. 


| "Ip ke my lines. 
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80 eee e e ws, i ED bg 
Nor canſt thou train, thy throat. hs FN Dryden US. 
T'll below out for Nome, and e DLL 
. And mouth at Erfur till Waben Nc. r 5 
1, To utter With a voice affectedly 
big; to roll in the mouth with tumult, 2. To chew ;, 10 
car; to grind in the mouth. 3. To ia in the wouth. 


4. To form by the mouth. ö 
10 NJ Speak. the ſpeech as I 3 trippingly on the 
gue: but if ou mouth i it, I had as lieve the town-crier had 
"7  Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
Twitch'd by the ſleeve he mouths it more and more, 
Till with white froth his gown is flaver'd oer. Dryden 
(2.) Corne carried let ſuch as be poore go and glean; ' 
- Andi after they cattel to mouth it up 88 7 en s Huſban. 
| -- Death lines his dead chaps with gel, — 177 e 
The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his phan | 
And now he feaſts mouthing the 5 og  Shakeſp. 
þ .) He keeps them, like an app ple, in 0. the corner * his jaw; 
fFirſſ mouth'd to 1 lift ſwallow'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Lucilius never fear'd the times; 
| Matius and Lupus both by name he brought, 
5 mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. p 
922 In regard the cub comes fo 1 involved in the chorion, 
. Fille membrane obſcuring the formation, and which the dam 
doth after tear aſunder; the beholder at firſt light imputes the 
-  enſving form to the mouthing of the dam. Brown. 
Mo' UTHED, , adj, [from mouth.) 1. Furniſhed with a 
mouth. 2. 11 compoſition, foul mouthed or contume- 
-lious ; mealy moutbed or baſhful.z and a hard mouthed 
em cr or a horſe not obedient to the bit. 
1 ) One tragick ſentence if I dare deride, 


Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd, v1 = 
Or well-7outh'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims; „ * 


— 


Mo' UTH-FRIEND, 2. [mouth and friend.] One who © 


 Profeſſes friendſhip without wa cri # it, 
May you a better feaſt never behold, 

You knot of mouth-frients : ſmoke and lukewarm water 
ls your perfection. SGbaleſp. 
Mo'uTHFUL. n. ſ. [mouth and full.] 1. What the mouth 
cCoutains at once. 2, Any proverbially ſmall quantity. 

(. 2.) A goat going out for a mouthful of freſh graſs, charged 

her kid not to open the, door till ſhe came back. Lee. 
Vou to your own Aquinum ſhall repair, 1166 8 | 

To take a mouthful of tweet country air. Dryden's uv. 


Moluru- ON OUR. . . {mouth and commons, Civility 


outwardly expreſſed without ſincerity. | 
. Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 

Curſes not loud but deep, mouth-honour;” breath: Sbaleſp. 
Mo'uTHLEss. adj. [from moutb.] Being without a mouth. 
Mow. n. / [mope, Saxon, a heap.) A loft or chamber 

where hay or corn is laid up: hay in mow, is hay laid up 
in a houſe; bay; in rick, is hay heaped together in & 


held. 
$69 Kilfullic bow 
Each grain for to. laie by itſelf on a mow. 
Where er. I. gad, J Blouzelind ſhall vier, hd 
Woods; dairy, barn, and moaus our paſſion knew. Gay. 
Beans when moiſt give in the -04v. Mortimer”s Huſban. 


To Mow. v. 4. from the noun.] To put in a mow. 


To Mow. -v. a; preter mowed, part. niown. [mapan,' Saxon. 


Meow the noun, and moe the verb, meaning to put. in A 
mow, is pronounced as row; m0w 10 cut, as mo.] 
To cut with a ſcythe. 2. T0 cut down with end Be 


, Violence. 2 g 
(r.) Of All the ſeell that in m ohn; waifowl &, * 
Was nob ght but brakes and eie to be nein. | wee, 5 


— Ten yowhave - RT — 
To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 


ene pak 
- nenne, Wen 2 N 


Have we mow'd down. 


7: Mo w. V. N. 
Mow. n. /. 


ing mobi at * 


give twenty ducats apiece for his picture in little. 


27 uſer's s Huſh. 
| Ne- ha 


Mock. adj. lac fer, Swediſh; mucho, 8 bab. 
in quantity; long in time: e to © Birks, © 2. Many 


RY (x: 1.) 1 ſhalt ca 
litt 


make away with hi 


Sbatehß. Mars vi. 


W 


* * - » k by 
of 2 4 
* 23 * TE * 


Wels that's e mow”: Wenz 
S!hbaleſp. Coviolan aut. 


155 Or all, or Joſe his hireQ. 

1 was the latter growth after the king's mowings, 1 Ano. 
4 Whatever 

"The ſcythe of time mos down, devour unſpar'd, Vil, 
Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammomile. 

(2) He will moro down all before him, and leave his — 


pelle. | Shakeſp. Cortolanus, 


What valiam foemen, like to autumn _ 5 TIRE 

ale e 
Thou and I, marching before our troops, q 1 \ 

May taſte fate to em; mow em out a | wp ſſage, 

Begin the noble harveſt of the field, ryden's All. fr Love, 

Stands o'er the proſtrate wretch, and as he lay, 

Vain tales i inventing, and prepar 4 to . 

Moos off his head. ee 5 AEneid, | 

To gather the harveſt. © | 
Gold, though the heavieſt metal, hither ſwims 1 1 

Ours is the harveſt where the Indians mow, ... ; 

We plough the deep, and reap what others ow. Vall. 

[probably corrupted from mouth ; mous, F .) 


Wry mouth; diſtorted face. This word is mow out of 


uſe, but revalned i in Scotland, 


The very abjects came together againſt 8 mak. 
54 Pſal. xxxv. ö 
— Apes and monkeys . 
ITwixt two ſuch ſhe's, wodld chatter this way, and, 
Contemn with mos the other. Shakeſp..C oymbelan 
' Fhoie that would make mowwes at him while my 5 lived, 
2 
o Mow. v. n. [from the noun.] To make mouths ; to 


ee the face. 

Some Smithfield ruffian takes up ſome new mowing with the 
month, ſome wrenching with the ſhoulder, ſome freſh, new 
oath, that will run round in the mouth. Aſcban. 

For every trifle are they ſet upon me; 96.445 

Sometimes likes apes that mow and chatter at . 

And after bite me. Sbhbaleſp. Tempel. 


To Mo! wav. v. n. [mow add urn.] To ferment and 


heat in the mow for want of being dry. 


Houſe it not green, leſt it moxwwburn. Mortimer's Huſb. 


Mo'wz.n. . from % ſounded as mo. er. * One who 


cuts with a ſeythe. 
Set moavers a mowing, where dats is growl Tiuſſer. 
The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, | 


Fall down before him like the moaber's n Haleſp. 
— — All elſe cut off, 

As Tarquin did the Poppy head, or mowers / 

A field of thiſtles. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


Mowers and reapers, who ſpend the molt part of the hot 
Summer rb expoſed to the fun, have et {kin of their hands of 


a darker colour than before. - Boyle. 


Mo' XA. n. , An Indian moſs, uſed. ; in the eure of the 


gout by burning it on the part aggrievet. Templi. 


Mo'vLe. u. „ A mule; an animal generated between the 


horſe and the aſs. 
Ordinary huſbandmen mould quit breeding of horſes, and 
betake themſelves to Moyles ; a beaſt which will fare hardly, 
live v . long, draw indifferently well, 2 45 burthens, 
th alſo a pace ſwift and eaſy enough. Carew. 

'T would tempt a moy/e to fury. 


ſed to fexv. : 
much ſeed out, ws malt gather but 
ein; for, the locuſt ſhall conſume it. 
I am well ſerved, to 5 ſo much pains for one reſolved to 
wort ane. 


Vou were bete fart for the ſea⸗ ſerbice, and got off with much 


in number: oppo 


ado, _ Swift Ka, to gen pant. 
02. — An us Know- A = w | 
If "twill tie up thy diſcoptented ſword, 1224 0 2 * 
And carry back to Sicily nuch tall Fouth, | Nom A 
That elſe muſt periſſi here. Shak. Antony 


Deut. xxiv. 38. 


n 


td Oſteh, or lon '5, Nearh 1 
| 9975 \ Thane, i art mech es rr Ab than we, =. XXvi, 46. 
; "Excellent ſpeech. hecomerh not a fool, much 15 go lying . 
N vii. 17. 
| 1 22 have had fathers of our fleſh which corrected us, and we 
ve them reverence; ſhall we not much rather be in ſubjection 
Unto the Father of ſpirits, and Jive? "Heb. xii. 9. 
I they eſea d not who refuſed bim that ſpoke on earth, 
much — ſhall not · we eſcape, if we turn away from him that 
an from heaven. . Ke "SA Xu, 4 
_——— Full of hubt I tand, go 
Whether E ſhould repent me now of fin 
By me done or occaſioned, or rejoice 


Patron or interceſſor none appear d, 
Much leſs that durſt upon his own, head draw 
The deadly forfeiture, . 
(2.) He charged them that they ſhould tell no man: but the 
more he charged them, ſo much the more a great deal they pub- 
liſhed it. Mark, vii. 36. 

There is, ſaid Michael, if thou 2h obſerve, 1 | 
The rule of not too. much, by temp'rance taught. Milton. 

/ (4) Henceforth I fly not death, nor would alas, 
Life much bent rather how. I may be quit 


Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumbrous charge. 
a ſpake, ſo wiſh'd much humbled a, but fate 4 
- Subſcrib'd not. Milton. 
Somewhat aw'd,. I ſhook with holy fear, 
Yet not ſo much but that I noted well 
Who did the moſt in ſong and dance excel. Dryden. 
To thee thy much-afflicted mother flies, 
And on thy ſuecour and thy faith relies. DD. 


Your much-lov'd fleet hall foon 

Beſiege the petty monarchs of the land. 

If his rules of reaſon be not better than his rules for os h, 
he is not like to be much follow d. Baker on Learning. 


Oh much experienc'd man] Poe s Odyſſey. 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 3 
A much afflicted, much enduring man. Pope's Odyſſey. | 


(4-) You pine, you languiſn, love to be alone, 


Think much, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking, figh.. Dryd. 
| Homer ſhall laſt, like Alexander, long, | — 
As much recorded, and as often ſung. Grawuille. 


(5.) All left the world much as they found it, ever unquiet, 
#2 ſubje& to Wal” and revolutions. Temple. 
Mocn. 3. J 1. A great deal; multitude in number; 
abundance in 3 oppoſed to 4 little. 2. More 
than enough; a heavy ſervice or burthen. 3. Any aſſign · 
able quantity or degree. 4. An uncommon thing; ſome- 
thing ſtrange. 5. To make Mucn of. 

gard; to fondle”; . to pamper. © 


take too much upon ou. | "Numb. xvi. 3. 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 
Nor murm'ring take the little I receive. Dryd. Had. 


They have much of 
liberality. Om den: Book to Au fon Love. 
——— The fate of love i Winch ns tug 
That till it ſees too little or tos much. » Dryden 
Much ſuff ring heroes next their deren claim 1 
Thoſe of leſs noiſy and leſs guilty fame, 
Fair virtue's filent train.” _.... 
| 0 N nee to tread the « * £1) 
e falt Ti 
He thought not ws u to clothe his enemies, Sp — 4 
Wy gracious act the ladies all approve, v1: <1 
Who rhough ht it urh a man ſhould. die for love. er i? 
And with their miſtreſs join'd in cloſe debate. 8 Yryden. 


* 


(3.) The waters covered the chariots and horſemen ; 3 there 


remained not ſo much as one. | Exod. xiv. 28. 
We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as oy halt N.. 
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Mo ven. e e eee fi fart before dome 
word of compariſon, 2. To certain degree. 3. TY a 


_ _ unto him. | 


Mach more, that much more good I mall ſpring. Mit. 


Milton. 


70 treat with re- 


(1. ) They gathered againſt Moſes and Anon, and gaid, ve | 


the poetry of Mecænas, but little of his 


Pope's. Temple.of Fame, | 
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The mg ther of the We was . hefort the flood 3 nd 


* "je any 9 created, then chere mult be as march aunihi- 


lated ta make room for it. Burner; wb 
Who is there of ive ea with any rational affura 


he rhaps ſo much aslikelihood, affi in, here is a man whoſe 
reis renewed, whoſe heart is changed. Soul. 

1 ) It was muck that one that was ſo great a lover of peace 

ct * hood be happy in war. Bacon Henry VII. 
125 es is ch, it men were from eternity, that they ſhould por 
out. the. way of writing, all that . duration Which had 

5 15 before that time. Tillot ſen. 


6 05: ) Though he knew * diſcourſe was. to entertain him 
from a more „ r arley, yet be durſt not but kiſs his. ne 


and gladly make much of that entertainment which ſhe 


. Sz 
The king underſtanding of their adventure, ſuddenly f 
to take a pride in making u, of them, extolling them 5 
infinite praiſes. Sidney. 

= When thou camell firſt; es 
Thou fixoak'd'ſt, and mad'lt uch of me; and would'ft give | 
me 
Water with berries in't. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. . 
Muck at ene. Nearly of equal value; of equal influence. 
Then prayers are vain as cui ſes, much at one | 
In a ſlave's mouth, againſt a monarch's pow”r, Drgaen. . 
 Muv'cywnar. adv, [much and what.] Nearly. ; 
The motion being conveyed from the brain of man to the 
fancy of another, it js there regeiv'd ; and the fame kind of 
ſtcings being moved, and mwchwwhat- after the fame manner as 
in the firſt imaginant.  Glanville's Scegſis. 
The bigneſs of her and bil, as likewiſe the form of 
them, is muchaubat as follows. Mere antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
If we will diſbelieve' every thing, becauſe we cannot know 
all things, we ſhall do muc awhat as wiſely as he who would 
not uſe his legs becauſe he had no wings to fly. Locle. 
Unleſs he can prove cælihatum a man or a woman, this La- 
tin will be muchaubat the ſame with a ſoleciſm.  Atterbury, 
Mucu is often uſed in a kind of compoſition with partici- 
ples both active and paſſive: when it is joĩned with a pa- 
ſive, as much loved, it ſeems to be an adverb; when it 18 - 
joined with an active, as much enduring. it may be more 
properly conſidered as a noun, | 
Mvu'cner. adj. for muckle \ 6 wickh. loycel, So!. 


Much. 
He had in arms abroad won muchel 8 
And fill'd far lands with glory of his might. Faicy Roa, _ 


MU'CID: adj, [mucidus, Latin 3 nucre, F rench.] —_ ; + 


muſt 


J. 
Mo“ CIDNESS. . . [from mucid.] Slimineſs ; muſtineſz. 
Ainſworth, 


MUCIL ACE. n. * [mucilage, French.] A flimy or viſ- 
cous maſs; a body with moiſture ſufficient io hold jt to- 
ether. 

Diſſolution of gum ragscanilü and oil of ſweęet almonds, 
do commingle, the oil remaining on the top till they be ſtirred, 
and make the mucilage ſomewhat more liquid. Bacon. & 

Your alaternus ſeed move with a broom, that the ſeeds clog 
not together, | unleſs you will ſeparate it from the ae, © for 
then you muſt a little bruiſe it wet. 

Both the ingredients improve one another; for the — as ; 
adds to the 8 of the oil, e en the muci- 
lage from inſpiſſation. 58 ay on the ” 208 ' 
MuciLa'crxous. adj. [mucilagineux, French, from. mu- 
cilage Slimy 3 viſcous z, ſoft with, ſome. degree of On | 


$123 


city. weve. bi 

There is a twaſdld lituar pared for the worin and lun 

e of the, heads or ends. of D an BY one, fur 
niſhed the marrow ; and a lagingus, ſup by certain, 

| glandyles.6 eated in the 5 bions.. ay on Cre 

There, 18 a fort of magnetitm 1 in all, pot mel ident bu 1 
ou gude, even in common ohn. Wo Cy 
UCILA/G1N,005 gle Mucilaginout glands are. of tw 
Torts : TAN Had in 4 e 7 80 DL a. 


4 


4 


atten bo, 
lui point 


im bitter the os colilbatbiaibi, . many | inbules 851 Gems ure here ſhot inrocobes gg of nx de and 4 
N eronated Or terminating w &poidt.. -: 55 uin Led 22 Woodward, 


; lected and planted one upon ad nother. Ws 
CALA GANPUSN, ss. 1. Len micilaginas] imi- My NE oy {from prong Lat] Na 4 flighy, 


neſs 3 vi ſcoſity. ir PS. | 
Woes. n. |. [meox, 3 3 per, iladick ! g 16 Deng MU'CUS.” 5 ata! It is more properly ſea for that 
for manure of grounds. 2. Any thing low; mean, ane 
wr 3. To run a Muck, ſignifies, I know not from etibriforme into the noſtrils ; but it is alſo. uſed for any 
What derivation, to run madly and attack on that 5 meet. ſlimy liquor or moiſture, as "that which, daubs over and 
..). Hale out thy mucke, and er out th 7 N Air. guards the bowels and all the chief paſſages in the body; 
It is uſual to help the ground wit muck, an ewiſe to re. andi it is ſeparated by the mucilaginous glands, © Quincy. 


0 comfort with muck put to the roots; but. to. water it with muck In the action of chewing, the mucus! mixeth with the ali. 
ee which 1 is like to be more forcible, is not practiſed. ment: the mucus is an humour different from the te, and 
| Bacon Natural Hiftory. - the great ne of air which it contains helps to diſſolve the 
The ſwine m ay ſee the pearl, which yet he values but with aliment. Arbuthnot on Ali ment.. 
"the ordinary muc 4 : _ Glanwille's 5 Apology. MUD.. x. / bade Dutch.) The dime apr 98 
K 2 ors ae, no, erg" 34; foi matter at the bottom of {til water: 
ich foreign mold, on their ill-natur Sad” The pureſt ſpring ĩs net ſo free from mud, 
115 2 and with fat ning muck * ener P As I am clear from treaſon. © Shak. Hem y VI. 
1 . Water in mud doth putrefy, as not/able to/preſerve itſelf, 
| orning inſets that in muck begun, f . Bacom Natural Hiſtry. 
Shine, buzz and fly-blow in the ſerting ſun. 14 The Afinel was dried up, and the fiſh left dead and ticking 
(2.) Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, | in the md. 4 Eftrange. 
5 . low Ware the high beroick ſpirit 5 ln. The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſinalleſt ricles, to as 
at joys for crovons. airy Queen. to leave vacantinterſtices, which will be again filled up by par. 
ME (3.) Frontleſs and fatire-proof he ſcow⸗ rs the ſtreets, | . ticles carried on by the ſucceeding fluid; as a bank by the mud 
runs an Indian muck at all he meets. Dryden. of the current, which'muſt be reduced to that e which 
ater my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet gives leaſt reſiſtance to the current.  Arbuthnt. 
To run a much, and tilt at all T meet. © Pope's Horace. A-focritils en nies: 
7⁰ Muc K. V. 4, (from the noun. } To manure with, muck ; Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor riſing uy ' Addiſon, 
to dung. To Mop. v. a. [from the noun:} 1. To bury in the fline 
Thy garden plot LING * trenched and muckt | or mud. 2. To make turbid ; to pollute with dirt; to 
| Would now be twifallowe Tuer. daſh with dirt; to foul by ſtirring up the ſediment, 
MolckENDER. . /. [mouchoir, French 3 mocadero, Spa- (1. — 1 
niſn; mucciniuin, low Latin.] A handkerchief. Miyſelf were mudded in thatoozy bed, 
For thy dull fancy a muckender is fit, | Where my ſon lies. | Shak. . 
To wipe the ſlabberings of thy ſaotty wit. Dorſet. (2) 1 ſhall not ſtir in the waters which have been already 


To Mv'exrr. v. n. [from much.] To ſcramble for mo- mudded by fo many contentious enquiries.  Glanwille's Scepfe, 
ney; to hoard up; to get or fave meanly : a word uſed My'ppir v. adv. [from muddy.} Turbidly ; with foul 


by Chaucer, and itil] retained in converſation. | mixture. 
Mu'cxr RER. 2. /. {from muther.] One that muckers. Lucius writ not only looſely and muddily, with little an, 
Mock RILL. n. ſ. {muck and Hill.] A dunghill. and much leſs care, but alſo in à time which was not yet fufh- 
Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from home, ſceing a cently, purged from barbariſm. | Dryden. 
.crowſcrat upon the muck-hill, returned in all haſte, taking it Mo'DDtWess. n. /. [from muddy.] Turbidneſs; foulneſs 
for an ill fign his money was digged up Burton. cauſed by mad, dregs, or ſediment. 
Mrc'ecxintsss. u. /. [from mucky.] Nadines ; Glth, Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber: the 


ſeaſon of the year, the muddinefs of the ſtream, with the many 
green trees hanging over it, put me in mind ef the delightful 
that Virgil has given when ZEneas took the firſt view of 


Mock LE. adj. [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 
Mvu'cxswear. n. . [muck and ſweat ; in this low word; 


much ſignifies wet, moiſt.] Profuſe ſweat. 2 Addifon on ll 
n n. J. 3 and worm.] i. A worm that Turn the bottle upſide down ; by this means you: will not 
ves in dung. * Ne F: a curmudgeon. - loſe one drop, and the froth will conceal the zuddine/ſs, Swift. 
Mike —— — — — eee Mv'ppLs. v. 4. [from mud] 1. To make turbid; to 
© And dead-watches phyſicians.” | | Saoif' Miel. gl 20 dap muddy. 2. To mabe half drunk i 
| cloud or y. 
Ne filth bis branching Net way 95 £1) The neighbourhood told him, he did ill to gs 
, | water an rin | ſange. 
58 with uncomely weeds the gentle waye ay Ni Vet let the goddeſs ſmile or frown 8 3 
Moc ous. adj. [mutoſus, Latin” Slimy ; wiſcous., Bread we eg. mee: e ai d Sol 
The falamandet being cold in the fourth, and moiſt in the Drink fine champagne, or mudal d port, |; 7 114) 0 Pier, 


third de ree, and having alſo a zwcous humidit iy above and un- F 2.) I was for five-years often drunk, w_—_ A MAR they 
der the ſkin, may a while endure the fame. > Brow, 1 tavern. Hz. ef 7. 5 Bull 
About theſe the nerves and other veſſels make a fine web, Epicurus ſeems to have had his nds 1 muddled and con- 
covered over with a Shun ſubſtance, to moiſten theſe papillee founded, that he ſcarce ever kept in the right way, though the 
les. Cie Philoſophical Prinaples, mein maxim of his philoſophy was to wuft 10 his ſenſes, and 
Mv'covsntss. *. / {ffom mucous} Slime ; viſcorey. .. follow his noſe. | dem, Sermon: 
MU'CRO. u. . n 8 1] birt, ”  Mou'ppy. adj; Thom 4 1 urge foul with mud. 
The viucro, or point of the h inclineth 755 the left, 10 2. Impure ; dark ; grofs. 3. Soiled with 4 4 
this eaten e . unto the aſcenſion of the midriff. Dark; not bright. . Cloudy i in mind; dull. 
Brown's , Vulgar Brre our N ..) A woman Fa b. is like a fountain troubled, 
+ Land e Narrowed to a Mr , ill- ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Shak 
5 er garments, heavy with their drink, 
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which 4500 from the papillary, proceſſes through the os 
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- poll the oor eee Com her melodion te, 


15 12 
+ Tommddy. death. \ £5 PSs Hamlet fel 1 ruins prove him a religious houſe, EI 1 
Carry it among the whitfters 3 in Patchet mead, and my 2 i You muſt be 4 up\ke ladies. 1 . Dryden. 
. empty it in the muddy ditch cloſe by the Thames. Shakeſp. 20 The face lies mu ed vp within the garment. Addiſon. 
| Who can a pure and. cryſtal current bring | . Balbutius muffled 1 in his fable cloke, - 11570 1 ies 
From ſuch : a muddy uddy and 2 15 ſpring ? s s Paraph.. | Like an old Druid from his hollow . 15 Young. 

I trove in vain th' infected blood to cure, (2.) Alas that love, whoſe view is mufl:4 gilt, 177 
Streams will run muddy where the ſpring's impure. "Roſen, | | Should without eyes ſee pathways to his il]. "Shake 2 
Till by. the fury of the ſtorm full blown, 788 We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him muffled, 

The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown, = Dryden. „  icd 7 "Shak. Alt's hat enus well. 


Gut of the true fountains of 


manner of their maſters after hom they creep 


(2:) There's not the ſmalleſt orb which Hoon tell, | 


But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims ; 
- Such harmony is in immortal ſounds ; 
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ſcience painters and ſtatuaries 
are bound to draw, without amuſing thetnſelves. with dipping 
in ſtreams which are often muddy, at leaſt troubled; 1 _ the 


tha His — li Aus him a * 


Our . lie grovelli in this lower region, m. 
"fled in miſts and darkneſs... tha Glanwille's Scep/ic. 


from his execution. Kerb. 


—— cw as 


| Bright Lucifer | 
That night his heay*nly form obſcur'd with 6s, 


But whil(t this uddh velture of decay A And ſince he was forbid to leave the ſkie s, 1 (0 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Haleſp. He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes Dryden. 
If you Us far the compoſition of ſuch ointment, ſuch in- One muſfled up in the infallibility of his ccd, will not en- 
dients as do make the ſpirits a little more groſs or muddy, ter into debate with a perſon that will queltion any of . thoſe 
thereby the imagination = fix — better. Bacon. things which to him are ſacred. Locke. 
(3.) ————— His paſſengers 1 (3.) This is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a perſonation 
Exports in muddy weeds, upon t ny: ſhore. Dryden. that ever was : although the king” $ Kt of wt things 
(4-) The black | by pieces, and by dark lights, hath fo muffled it, that it hath 
A more inferior ſtation. ſeeks, 2 left it almoſt as a myſtery, Bacon Henry VII. 
Leaving the fiery, red Woes 5 No muffling clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can 
And mingles in her n 4p cheeks. | Sqvift's 22 From bis inquiry hide offending man. Sandys s Paraph. 
5 Do'ft think I am ſo muddy, fo unſettled, | The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 
To appoint myſelf in this vexation. Shak. Winter” 5 Tale, Tbe walks of muffled. gods. Der s Don 1 75 


— 


| Yet I, 
A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, peak, 


Like John-a-dreams, I" in my cauſe, 
And = ſay nothing. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
To Mu'ppy. v. a. [from mud. ] 
cloud; to diſturb. | 
—— The people muddied 
Thick: and unwholeſome in their thoughts and whit 
': Shakeſpeare. 
Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, knocks: a man on the head; 
or with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong-water-ſhop, burns him 
down to the ground; or if it flames not out, charks him to a 
coal; muddies the beſt wit, and makes it only to flutter and 
froth high. Grew's Coſmol. 
Mu'vsucker. n. , [nud and ſucker.} | A ſea fowl. 
In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correſpond to that way 
of life; and in ud ſucters, two of the toes are ſome what joined, 
that they may not eaſily fink. 5 Derbam. 


Mupwa'LL. n. , [mud and wall.] 
out mortar, by throwing up mud and ſuffering it to dry. 
2. [apiafter.] A bird ſo called. Ainſw. 


1.) If conſcience contract ruſt or ſoil, a man. may as well 


| 2H * to ſee his face in a mudauall, as that ſuch a conſcience 


# ＋ 


ſhould give him a true report of his condition. * South, 
Mupw a'LLED. ad}. jos mud and wall.] Wat a miadyall 
I 


As folks from mudavalPd tenement 
Bring landlords pepper- corn for rent; 
Preſent a turkey, or a hen, 9 
To thoſe might better ſpare FRG Hobs 4:5 Prige. 
To My. v. a. Leer, French. To moult; to change 
feathers. | 
Murr. a. . {uf}, Swediſh.], 'A bolt cover for the bands 
in Winter. 
Feel but the difference ſoft and rough, | Ae | 


This a gantlet, that a m. | Sn 
What! no more favours, got a. ribbon more, 1 

Not fan, not av 1, Seckbing. 

The lady of the ; ſpotted muff began.” is 

A child that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's naß; 8 

he ſtands upon eee "he knows not what. Locle. 

To Mor FEE. . ee monuf Ne, French, a win aterflore.) 
4. To cover War weather. * To bios. wats 'To 1 


conceal ; to involve. | FR 


To make nd to 


1. A wall built with- 


_ - ſo eſca 


They were in former ages muffitd up in darkneſs and ſu 
ſtition. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of Jahn Bu 


To Mvu'rere. v. n. [maffalen, moſſelen, Dutch.) - To 
ſpeak inwardly ; to ſpeak without clear and Furr arti- 

culation. 

The freedom or apertneſz den of pronouncing, as in 
the Bocca Romana, and giving ſomewhat more of aſpiration ; 


and the cloſeneſs and muſfling, and: dazineſs of ſpeakin render 
the ſound of ſpeech different. 7 0 kde. 


Mv'erLex. n. /. {from mul. 1. A cover for the face. 


2. A part of a woman's dreſs by which the face was co> 
vered. 
(1) Fortune is painted with a mufller Nahas, 0 
"farts to you that Fortune is blind. Sbateſp. Henry' v. 
Mr. Hales has found out the beſt expedients for preventing 
immediate ſuffocation from tainted. air, by breathing through 
mufflers, which imbibe theſe vapours, - Arbuthnot on dirs 
(2.) There is no woman's gown. big enough for him; other- 
wile he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a handkerchief, and 


- 


The Lord will take away your Mikling ornaments, chains, 
bracelets, and aauflers. Ja. lil. 19. 


Mp rt. n. , fa Turki ward! The bigh prieſt of the 


metans. | 
MUG. 
A cup to drink in. | 
Ah Bowzybee,. why didft thou, ſtay ſo long? e 
The mugs were 5 fes the drink was wond'rous ſtrong. Os 
Molo v. orrupted from —_ 10 wp} 
Mv'ccrsn. 3-29 Moiſt; wes" Lon mouldy, 
Cover with, muggy ſtrauy to keep it n 1 Mortimer. 
 Mv'cnovse. u. 70 [mug and houſe]. 'An ebe * low. 
houſe of entertainment. 


Our ſex has dar'd the mug houſe chiefs to meet, 
And purchas'd fame in many e well fought ftreet. 


Mvu'citnT. adj. hs St tin.] Bellowing. 
That a bittern maketh- that nus ien noiſe or bumping 8, by- 
putting its bill into a reed, or by putting the ſame in water or 


Ticket: 


mud, and after 4/while retaining the air, but faddenly- exclud- 
25 Brown. 


ring it again, is noVeahly: made out. ow h ee 
Mou's wor. . Imesyyne, Sewon; ertemzſin, Latin. 


"wg flowers and fruit of. the e 4 erp ih. thole- 


412 


— 


Lob of ſigbt is the miſery of life, and uſually the + 54 ge | 
of death: 7 45 the malefactor comes once to be vuffled, and 
tte fatal cloth drawn over his eyes, we know that he is not far 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


1. . (Skinner derivesir from mug, Wellh, warm. 1 Yi 


4 a , N * me " * * x * 
5 0 * > 4 1 * 2. 1 ry 
* J . 7 8-77 a x * 4 * 
. 2 * , E » 

£. e 
Ren 

x nf ? | 

| : N 4 | 
* cs "off 6 7 5 . 
. x * Fi 4 


Moc sous 268. 1. /. [lam ee 


- 1-ne(s a viſcoſſit y. W 10) 23 
Mock. ». . [meox, Saxon 3. myer, Tangick!] 1, Duog MUCUS.” 4 7 Latin. 11 is more properly uſed for that 
o, and ' which flows from the papillary, proceſſes. through the os 


 Mvu'cx worm. 1. /. [muck and worm.] I. A worm that 


I n n ble, a 


6 "ms oe 5a are . of many bie a : Gemini bn nv eeuc fn ly 275 = 
les d o n another. e nafhks M , e Ne 
eded and, planted one upon another. * Meet CULENT. ad}. {from . _ Viſeoury nu. 
* 2434 ut SHEET Tr» Di2. 


fot manure of grounds. 2. Any thing low; hes : 
"filthy. 3. To run a Mock, fi Sa, know not from ecribriforme into the noſtrils ; but it is alſo. uſed. for any 


f "White defivation, to run madly 400 attack all that we 
(1) Hale out thy mucke, and oy out th 4 1 guards the bowels and all the chief paſſages i in the body; 


t is uſual to help the ground with muck, an ewiſe to re- wr it is ſeparated by the mucilaginous: glands. Quincy, 
ee with muck put to the roots; but to water it with muck In the action of chewing, the mucus! mixeth with the ali. 
# water, which 1 15 like to be more forcible, is not practiſed. 3 . the mucus is an humour different from the 5 ttle, and 
Bacum q Natural Hiſtory. the great quantity of air which it contains helps to diſſolve the 

The five m ay ſee the pearl, which yet he values but with aliment. +» Arbuthnot om Aliment, 
"the ordinary muc Glanwille's Apology. MUD.  n. , [modder, Dutch} The Dime | any en 


ey 


There are, who | ee Up hs 
Rich foreign mold, on their ill. natur'd land ” he's WW: wo, a hd +4 der From. mil, 2 
e and with fat ning muck P, A T am clear from treaſon. © "Shak. Henry vl. 
t at Kay 1 that in muck begun 9 * wan in mud doth 2 2 as not able to preſerve it ſelf. 
Shine, buzz and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun, Pope. The hi het dried q h ph por 38 2225. 
) Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, | rr WHY OE TE N t dead and ticking 
he 4 * in the mud. L"Eftrange. 


2 4 And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit 
That; joys for crowns. | 
* ME (3.) Frontleſs and fatire-proof he ſcow'rs the ſtreets, 
runs an Indian muck at all he meets. —@'Drydet: of the current, which'moſt be reduced to that figure which 


The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt particles, to ag 
F. airy Ween. to leave vacant interſtices, which will be again 2 up by par 


Ware s my weapon, but Im too diſcreet gives leaſt reſiſtance to the current. Alrbuthnot. 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. Pope s Horace. A fountain in a darkſome ined: TH 
70 Muck. v. a, {from the noun.] To manure. vn muck; Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor riſing — © "Addiſon, 
to dung. To Mup. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To bury in the flime 
Thy garden plot lately wel W 4} and muckt | or mud. 2. To make turbid ; to pollute with dirt; to 
| Would now be twifallowed. Tufer. daſh with dirt; to foul by ſtirring up the alen, | 
MolcxENDER. . /. [mouchoir, French; mocadero, Spa- I wich | 


(1.) 
Myſelf were mudded in thatoozy bed, 
Where my ſon lies, NEE Shak, Tame 
(2.) 1 ſhall not ſtir in the waters which have been already 


niſh';. nuccinium, low Latin.] A handkerchief. 
For thy dull faney a muckendey is fit, 1 
To wipe the ſlabberings of thy ſnotty wit. Dorſet. 


To Moc KER. v. 1. [from muck.) To ſcramble for mo- mudded by ſo many contentious enquiries.  Glanwille's Scehſi. 


ney ; to hoard up ; to get or fave meanly : a word uſed Mu'ppir v. adv. [from muddy.] Turbidly ; with foul 


by Chaucer, and ſtill retained in converſation. mixture. 


Mvu'cxzxz x. 2. /. (from muther.] One that muckers. Lucilius writ not only looſely and muddily, with little an, 
and much lefs care, but alſo in a time which was not yet ſufh- 


Mo'cxarrt. =. /. [muck and Hill.] A dunghill. 
Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from 6-448) ſeeing a ciently purged from barbariſm. i Duden. 
.crowſcrat upon the muck-hill, returned in all haſte, taking it Mou'DDrtNetss. n. ,. [from muddy. Turbidneſs; 3 foulneſs 
for an ill ſign his money was digged up. | Burton. cauſed by mad, dregs, or ſediment. | 


Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber: the 
ſeaſon of the year, the muddineſs of the ftream, with the many 
cen trees hanging over it, put me in mind ef the delightful 


Mrv'cxintss. . /.. [from mucky.] Naſtineſs; lth, 
Mock LE. adj. [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 


x 0-6 k and t ; in this word, 
Mv'exswear. „. % [muck and feveat ; in ibis low wor mage that Virgil has given when ZEneas took the firſt view of 
| Addifon on Italy. 


muck ſignifies wet, moiſt.] Profuſe ſweat. 
"in the bottle upſide down ; by this means you will not 
+ loſe one drop, and the froth will _— the muddineſs, Swift, 


To Mop. v. 4. [from mud.] 


lives in dung. 2. A miſer; a curmu 


(2. Worms ſuit all conditions TY \ To make turbid; to 
Milers are muckworms, ſilkworms beaus, © . n | 6 
r „ it's Mel. ons yn 4 muddy. 2. To pots half drunk; to 
Mv RV. adj. [from muck.) Naſty; filthy. 
Muc ty duch his branching arms annoys, | nr the rn told him, he did in ee. 


. » Yet let the goddeſs ſmile or frown, 11 
Bread we ſhall eat, or white or brown'; Ren ISS: To ed 
And lin a cottage, or a court, gy Roy ve NY 


And with uncomely weeds the gentle waye W 
airy + 
Muv'c ous. adj. [mioſus, 1495. Slimy ; viſcous. 


The ſalamander being cold in the fourth, and moiſt 449 Drink fine champagne, or att 50 port. ee 5 Prior, 
third de ree, and having alſo a a:cous humidity above and un- (2.) I was for five years often drunk, als. ee, 4 97 
der the Kin, may a while endure the flame. Brom. carried me from tavern to tavern. Ar huth. Hit" of J. Bull 


About theſe the nerves and other veſſels wake a fine web, Epicurus ſeems to have had his brains ſo n and con- 
covered over with a __ ſubſtance, to moiſten theſe papillæ founded, that he ſcarce ever kept in the right way, though the 


8. ld e  Cheyne's Philaſopbicnl Prinaiples. main maxim of his Wenne was to waſt to his ſenſes, and 


Bentley s Sermons: 


| > WAR 
Myv'covsn ts. n. J {from mucous] Slime; viſcoffry. © follow his noſe. 
; [from I f. Furdi8 fur vg wo 


A Fs of erm 1 Fa . li 14 ts DOT | vv Pak: k Soffed "with mu 
mucro, or point of t inclin o the left 2. da 5 offed wit 
this ach unto the aſcenfion of the midriff. * 8 wt 1 5 5 fe in mind; dull. 

Broton 5 Vulgar Errour . (I.) A woman mov'd is like a fountain oubled, A 


N TO. ee to a 11. „in- ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 


er garments, heavy with their drink, 5 


* 


rb » limy. liquor or moiſture, as "that which daubs over and 


ticles carried on by the ſucceeding fluid, as a bank by the — 


Ly» * 1. ron anne 1 y 
* 1 Ws J 15 „ Nenne TOM * E- & g g 
0 1 n f n . . 8 5 
1 * ny 'y 7 9 [FT - . 
N & . 7 4 A. OA. - 
A . 
„ 


- pa t h from 3 lodious \ 
bo poor 4p : 0 Shak. Hamlet, 


in the muddy ditch cloſe by the Thames. hakeſp 
K can a p — and cryſtal current bring e 


ſuch a muddy and polluted ſpring ? 
Td in vain th” infected blood to cure, 


| Streams will run muddy where the ſpring's impure. Roſcom. 
Till by the fury of the ſtorm full blown, (Op 
The muddy bottom o er the clouds is thrown. Dryden. 


Out of the true fountains of ſcience painters and ſtatuaries Fe: 


are bound to draw, without amuſing themſelves. with dipping 
in ſtreams which are often muddy, at leaſt troubled ; I mean the 
manner of their maſters after hom they creep. 5 
(2.) There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold' 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young- ey d cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal ſounds; 
But whilſt this muddy ve ſture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear i it. 
If you chu&, for the com oſition of ſuch ointment, ſuch in- 
ients as to make the ſpirits a little more groſs or muddy, 
thereby the imagination will fix the better. | AN 
(3+ — His paſſengers | 
Expos'd i in muddy weeds, upon t. e ſhore. 
(4+) The black | 
A more inferior ſtation. ſeeks, ** 
Leaving the fiery red behind, 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks. 
5.) Do'ſt think I am ſo muddy, ſo unſettled, 


To point myſelf in this vexation... Shak, Winter's Tale, 
| —— Vet I,. 
A dull and muddy- mettled raſcal, peak, 


Like John- a- dreams, Wee in my cauſe, 
And can ſay nothing. Shakeſp. ate, 


To Mu'ppy. v. 4. [from mud. 
cloud; to diſturb. 
—— The people muddied 


Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts and hl 
Shakeſpeare. 


Exceſs, either with an apoplexy , knocks a man on the head ; 
or with a fever, like fire in a N burns him 
down to the ground; or if it flames not out, charks him to a 
coal; muddies the beſt wit, and makes it only to flutter and 
froth high. Grew's mol. 

Mvu'psucker. n. , [mud and ſucker.] | A ſea fowl. 

In all water-fowl, their legs 
of life; and in mudſuckers, two of he toes are ſome what joined, 
that they may not eaſily ſink. | Derham. 

Mupwa'LL. z. , [mud and well} 
out mortar, by throwing up mud and ſuffering f it to dry. 
2. lapiaſter.] A bird ſo called. Ainſw. 

1.) If conſcience contract ruſt or ſoil, a man may as well 
3 to ſee his face in a mdwall, as that ſuch a conſcience 
ſhould give him a true report of his condition. | " South. 

Mupw a'LLED. adj. [mud-and wall.] Haut a mudyall 

As folks Res mudeball d tenement | 

Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent; 

Preſent a turkey, or a hen, N 

To thoſe might better ſpare ee 56 ji Prige. 

Jo My. v. 4. Luer, French T To wont; to change 
feathers. | 


Murr. 1. /. buff Swediſh.] A oft cover for the bands 


in Winter. 


—— 


| Feel but the difference ſoft and rough, © 


This a gantlet, that a muff. ; eee 
What! no more favours, not a-ribbon more, 
Not fan, .not auf. 8 Doe . 


The Jady of the ſpotted muff began; 
A child that ftangs in the dark vpon his mothers mf, i 


he ſtands upon ſomethitg; „ he knows not what. 
To MolrrEE. . „ om moufle, French, a inte 
1. To cover ffom'the weather. 2. To ee A 1 


conceal z to involve. 


: 2 * er — 
ky & Fx/ 
" * "= 
2 
N * 
» 


"To muddy GI "the * ob Datchet mead, and were ? Dryde 
aman | Ll © ot . 
Carry it S ? by 88 face lies muffled vp within the garment. 1 22 | 


bl Paraph. 


Shakeſp. | 


 Sqvift' s 50 f | 


To make my t 


and feet correſpond to that way 


1. A wall built with- - 


I 


1 1 wh 6 5 | 
$020 W. wy feature ſpeaks him a e, 
Iis ruins prove 1 a religious houſe, / . 


You muſt be like ladies. 


5 Balbutius en in his fable cloke, e 15 

Like an old Druid from his bollow ak. Young. 

N (2.) Alas that love, whoſe view is i ſill, NA 

| Should without eyes ſee pathways to bis ill. Shale / 

We've caught the eure, and will keep him my 
ail. Caf. 4 ; <ovil that ends wb. 


| | Our anderftaadings lie grovelling in this lower region, m. 
41 up in miſts and darkneſs, | n Seqpſic. 
of 6ght is the miſery of life, and uſually 
_ of death: 4h the malefactor comes once to 


f from his execution, Soxth, 


Bright Lucifer | 
That night his heav'nly form obſcur'd with tears; | 
And fince he was forbid to leave the 2 Nun enteo 
He nufſlad with a cloud his mournful ey . 
One muffled up in the infallibility of "ou dect, will not en- 
ter into debate with a perſon: that will quetlion any of thoſe 
things which to him are ſacred. ' Locke. 
(3-) This is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a perſonation 
chat ever was: although the king's manner of ſhewing things 


by pieces, and by dark lights, hath fo muffled it, that it hath - 


left it almoſt as a myſtery, Bacon's Henry VII. 
No muffling clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can 


From his inquiry hide offending man. Sand ys a Paraph. 
The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 
The walks of muffled. gods. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


They were in former ages mute up in darkneſs and ſuper- 


ſtition. 


Arbutbnot's Hiſt. of Jahn | = 
' To Mv'rrrE. v. n. na alen, 4 


melſelen, Dutch. ] 


ſpeak inwardly; to ſpeak without clear and Ging th | 


culation. 

The freedom or apertneß RY RL of pronouncing, 20 in 
the Bocca Romana, and giving ſomewhat more of aſpiration; 
and the cloſeneſs and muſting, and. Jazineſs of ſpeakivg. render 
the ſound of ſpeech different. 7 . Holder... 


Mvu'rreLier. n. . {from muff. 
2. A part of a woman's areſs by which the face was c0> 
vered. 

( 2.) Fortune is painted with a muffler ea handles, "is 
ſignify to you that Fortune is blind. Shaleſp. Henry v. 
Mr. Hales has found out the beſt expedients for 4 
immediate ſuffocation from tainted air, by breathing through 
_ mufflers, which imbibe theſe vapours. 
(2.) There is no woman's /gown big enough for him; other- 


ſo eſca Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| The Lord will take away your king e — hg 

bracelets, and aaufery. 
Mv'rT1. n. / fa Turkifh,word.] The high prieſt of the 
Mahometans. 


MUG. a: J. (61e derives it from wg., Welth, arm. . | 


A cup to drink in. | 
; Ah Bownybee, why didft thou.ftay fo long ? 1 


The mage were large, the drink was wond'rous ſtrong. Gap. 


aj.” [corrupted from ys" yy l 


Molo v. 
Moiſt ; damp; mouldy. 


Mvu'cc1sn. 
Cover with muggy raw to keep it vx 


Mv'cnouse. n. of [mug and houſe], An alehouſe ; 1 low. 
houſe of entertainment. 


Our ſex has dar'd the mug houſe chiefs to meet, 
And N fame in many a well fought ſtreet. 


mud, and after 4 while re the air, dot 8 exclud- 
* it again, is not eaſily made out, Brown. 


Mou'cworT. % mugpyhr, enden z ngen Latin. 
The flowers and fruit- of the TOO I Foie: 


*4Y2 


the forerunner 
a muffled, and 
the fatal doth drawn over his eyes, we know that he is not far 


I. A0 cover for the face. | 


- Arbuthnot on abr. | 


wile he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a handkerchief, and 


A. fi. 19. 


Mortimer. ; 


Ticket: N 


Mvu'ciznw. be 2 15 Bellowing. . 
That a bittern maketh- that mug ient noiſe or bumping, by 
putting its bill into a reed, or by putting the fame in water or 
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( 2.) Drink new cyder ma, with ginger warm. Gay. 


Some of the moſt common ſitnples with us in , England are Me CTI x. n. /. [verbaſcum,” Latin.] A plant. Hiller. 
' "*eonifry, bugle, Paul s-betony, and magavort. man. Mo“ ER N. n. J [mouleur, French.] A ſtone held ia the 


4 


Mor RRR V tree. (. 


Murer. 3. /. 


MULA'TTO. n. /. (Spaniſh; lat, French; from mwlus, 
Lat.] One begot between a white and a black, as a mule 
between different ſpecies or animajs. 

Mu't.zt RR. n. ſ. [monbents, Saxon; mores, Lat.] 


rough, roundiſh leaves; the male flowers, ot katkins, 


which have a calyx conſiſting of four leaves, are ſome- 


times produced upon ſeparate trees, at other times at re- 
mote diſtances from the fruit on the fame tree: the fruit 
is compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, to each of which 
adhere four ſmall leaves; the ſeeds are roundiſh, growing 
ſingly in each protuberance ; it is planted for the delicacy 
of the fruit. The white mulberry is commonly cultivated 


for its leaves to feed filkworms, in France and Italy, tho? 


the Perſians always make uſe of the common black Mul- 
berry for that purpoſe. Miller. 2. The fruit of the 
ee. 1 1 8 
(t.) Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was content to uſe mor 
upon a un; and ſometimes a mulberry- tree, called morus in 
Latin, out of à tun. Fn IEP Camden's Remains. 
2.) ———= The ripeſt mulberry, _ Rants + 
That will not hold the handling. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
A body black, round, with ſmall grain like tubercles on the 
| ſurface z not very unlike a mulberry.  Woedward's Foſſils. 
mul#a, Latin.) A fine; a penalty: uſed 
commonly of pecuniary penalty. ol 


Doe you then Argive Hellena, with all her treaſure here . 
A e PY the mulct, that by your vows is due. 
| F 2-5 Chapman. 


# 


Becauſe this is a great part, and Euſebius hath ſaid nothing, 


«we will, by way of mult or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 
Look humble upward, fee his will diſcloſe wh 
The forfeit firſt, and then the fine impoſe ; 
Amulet thy poverty could never pay, 
Had not eternal wiſdom found the way. Dryden. 


To Murcr., v. a. [mulclo, Latin; muldter, French.) To 
puniſh with fine or forfeiture. "IRE. 
Mlarriage without conſent of parents they do not make void, 
but they mulct it in the inheritors; for the children of ſuch mar- 
riages are not admitted to inherit above a third part of their 
parents inheritance, Bacon's New Atlantis. 


Move. . ſ. (mule, mulet, French; mula, Latin.] An 


animal generated between a he aſs and a mare, or ſome- 


times between a horſe and a the aſs. 
| You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
"Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 


Vou uſe in abject and in flavith part. Shakeſp. 
Five hundred aſſes yearly 'took'the horſe, © n 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sandys. 


Thoſe effluvia in the male ſeed have the greateſt ſtroke in ge- 
neration, as is demonſtrable in a mule, which doth more re- 
ſemble the parent, that is, the aſs, than the female. Ray, 

Twelve young mules, a ſtrong laborious race. Pope. 


Mu'LETEZER, u. . [muletier, French 3 mulig, Lat.] Mule- 
driver ; horſe-boyi {uw © nice Þ Hot IHR + 
- Baſe muleleers, 


} 


Like peaſant foot: boys, do they keep the walls, „ 
Ind dare not take up arms like gentlemen, | _ Shakeſp. 


Your ſhips are not well mann d. 
Your mariners are muletters, reaptrs. 


 Shakeſp. 


*MuLie'BrITY. n, /. [muliebrix, Latin.] Womanhood.; 


the contrary to virility ; the manners and character of 


„ WOO 7 11 nr gear. 

To MurL. v.a. [mollitus, Latin,] 1. To ſoften and diſ- 
irit, as wine is when burnt and ſweetened. Hanmer. 2. 

T0 heat any liquor, and ſweeten and ſpice it. 


1 
6 0. 
. 


92 


..) Peace is a very apoplexy, letharg ß 


» 
LY - 4+ % 
* 


„ „„ 


1. The mulberry-tree hath large, 


4 hand with which any powder is ground upon a horizontal 


ſtone. It is now oſten called improperly. mullet... 


The beſt grinder. is the porphyry, white or green marble, 


with a muller or upper ſtone of the ſame, cut very even with. 
out flaws or holes; you may make, a muller allo of a flat ph. 
. ble, by grinding it ſmooth at a grind-ſtone. Peachay, 
Mvu'LLem. n. /, [mullus, Latin; mulet, French.] A ſea 
Of carps and mullets why prefer the greal ?? 
Vet for {mall turbots ſuch eſteem profeſfſs. Pope's Horace, 
Mvu'L1iGcxuBs. u. . Twiſting of the guts; ſometimes 
ſullenneſs. JC 
Mvu'LLock. . . Rubbiſh. 3 AJinſu 
MuLss. u. / [mulſum.) Wine boiled and mingled with 
honey. 8 i . 
MuLTA'NGUL AR. 2d. Inultus and e Latin.] Many 
cCornered; having many corners; polygonall. 
MuLTAa'NGULARLY. adv. from multangular.] Polygo- 
nally; with many corners. ; LE 
Granates are multangularly round. Grew's Cofmil, 
MuLTa'NGuLarntss. n. , [from multangular.} The 
_ ſtate of being polygonal, or having many corners. 
Mor ric sULAR. adj, [multus and capſula, Latin.} Di- 


vided into many partitions or cells. Dick. 
MouLTica'vous. adj. [multus and cavus.] Full of holes. 
| Dis. 


MurLrIrA “RIO us. adi. [multifarius, Lat.] Having great 
multiplicity ; having different reſpeQs ; having great di- 
- verſity invitfelf. n * a ue 
There is a multifarious artifice in the ſtructure of the mean- 
eſt animal. ; More's Divine Dialogues, 
When we conſider this ſo multifa ious congruity of things in 
reference to ourſelves, how can we with-hold from inferring, 
that that which made both dogs and ducks made them with a 
reference to us? ore's Antidotes againſt Atheiſn, 
His ſcience is not moved by the guſts of fancy and humour, 
which blow up and down the multifarious opinioniſts. 
ae | ; Glanwille to Albius. 
We could not think of a more comprehenſive expedient, 
whereby to aſſiſt the frail and torpent memory through ſo mu- 
tifarious and numerous an employment. Ewvetyn's Kalendar. 
MuLTira'xlousLy. adv. from muliifarius.]. With 
- multiplicity ; with great variety of modes or relations. 
If ouly twenty-four. parts may be ſo multifarioufly placed, 
as to make many millions of millions of differing rows: in the 
_ ſuppoſition of a thouſand parts, how immenſe muſt that capa- 
city of variation be? ' - Bentley's Sermon. 
TuLTiFA'RIoUSNESS..n. J. [from multifarius.] Multi- 
Yoo OO Z Et 
According to the multifariouſneſs of this imitability, fo are 
the poſſibilities of being. * Norris's Miſcel. 
MuLTi'ripous,” adj, [multifidus, Latin.] Haying many 
partitions; cleft into many branches. 
Theſe animals are only excluded without ſight which are 
multiparous and multifidous, which have many at a litter, and 
have feet divided into many portions. Brown. 


Mvu'LTIrorM. adj. [multiformis, Lat.] Having varions 


| ſhapes oO Tk 1 519i f 455 | 
4 e that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform. _ 1 


The beſt way to convince is proving, by ocular demonſtra- 
tion, the multiform and amazing operations of the air- pump and 
the load- ſtone. . gi | be fab +, RE 4 Watts. 


MoLrir our v. 4. , [multiformis, Latin} Diverſity ef 


ſhapes or appeatances ſubſiſting in the ſame t ing. in 
Mpx rirzrznzr. adj. [multys and lalerali, Lat. 
Hens ß 7 OT” 
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nul. 1 Lai). Very oe.” 


1 


ative. 


4. utter, La} "Bringing wavy 


at a birth. 
Double formations do FO happen to ae URS. 


tions, more eſpecially that of 2805 whoſe conceptions being 


numerous, and their eggs in chains, they may unite into va- 


rious ſhapes, and come out in mixed formations. "Brown. 
Animals feeble and timorovs are generally n fbr; or 


8 if they bring forth but few at once, as Pigeons, they compen- 


{ate that by their often breeding. Rap on 'the Creation. 


| Mv'trivube. „/ [multipeda, Latin]. An infe& "with © 


many feet; a ſow or wood-lovuſe:; Bailey. 

Mvu'LTiIPLE: adj. (multiplex, Latin.) A term in arithme- 
tick, when one number contains another ſeveral times: as 
nine is the multiple of / three, containing it three mes. 
Manifold. ' 7 Aan 


Mo Tit AE. adj; I multipliable, Precch; gms m_ 0 


tiphy] Capable to be multiplied... © 
MULTIPUUABLEXESS: n. /. [from publ.] Caps- 


city of being mulriphed. 
MorTieLica'BLE. adj)” [from multiplice; Latin.] "oy 


ble of being writhmericlly multiplied. - 
MuLTIPLICA'ND. ſ. [multiplicandus, Latin. 1 The 


number to be aultiplied in atithmetick. 
Multiplication - hath the multiplicamd, or . to be wry 
tiplicd ; the multiplier, or number given, by which the multi- 
2 is to be multiplied, and the product, or number pro- 
_ by the other two. Cocler's Aritbmelicl. 


13 


Mou LTIPLICA'TS: adj. [from eulliplice, Latin.] Con- | 


ſiſt ing of more than one. 
In this multiplicate number of the eye, the object ben is not 
multiplied, and ppm? but one, though ſeen with two or more 
eyes. 1 Derbam's Phyſito-Theology. 
VMuLTIPLICA 'TION, n. .. . French; multi- 
elicatio, Latin.] 1. The act of multiplying or increafi ing 
any 1 by addition or production of mote of the ſame 
kind. [In arithmetick.] Multiplication is the in- 
creaſing "of any one number by another, fo often as there 
are units in that number, by which the one 18 increaſed. 


Cocker's Arithmetick. 


(1.) Although they had divers ſtiles for God, yet under ma- 


ny appellations they acknowledged one divinity ; PORE con- 
ceiving thereby the evidence or of. of his power in 1 755 ways 
than a mulliplication of eſſence, or real diſtractions of unity in 
any one. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

42.) A man. had need be, a good arithmetician to underſtand 
this author's works : : his deſcription | runs on like a multipheaticn 
table, Addi ſon um ancient Medals. 


Molrie Lick rok. n. 90 
plico, Latin.] The number by which another numb 
Nn S's 


Murrirtrrerrv. u. 7 [multiþlicite, French} 1. More 
than one of the ſame kind. 4. State of being many. 
(1.) Had they diſcourſed ri htly but upon this one principle, 
that God was 4 being ned ect, they could never have 
aſſerted a multiplicity of 7 5 
him all perfection, and another God include in him all per- 


feftions too ? Can there be anymore than all? And if- this' all 
South's Sermons. 


be in one, cam it be alſp in anther ? 
Company, he thinks, leſſens the ame of vice, by Maring it; 
and abates the torrent of a common odium, by derivin it into 
many channels; , and therefore if he 7 whally. avoid-the « eye 
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Tmultiplicateur,” Fr. ſtom multi- | 


for, car one God include in 


7 r ** 
* 14 133 0 \ * 
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Amp hitbzena not 75 . e of. ane, „ for N 1 
. 1 1 is not ole, 7 7 np or many, Which hath e 


a duplicity or gemfuntſon „ros. 
Men Hr R. , e 8 1. oo who Mul- 


tipſies of increaſes the nu . The 
ne in Krithmetick! be cd i any * 1 = * A AOL | 115 
(1.) Broils and quarrels are one: the great: accymulitors'and a 


2 of injuries Decay M Pizty. 
(2.) Moltiplication hath the mule iplicand 5 the ae, 
or ende Siren, by which: the multiplicand i is to be multipli 
#14 to ar Var fi % .. Gocker' 5 Arithmtick. 
7 0 MULTIPLY. v. [multiplier French; muſtiplicu, La- 
tin. ] 1. To incręaſe in number io make more hy gene- | | 
- Fatign,, accumulation, or adilitieh. g , To a e the 5 
proceſs of arithmetical multiplication % ; 455; "i 
(.) He clappeth bis hands . us, and maliplicts his 
words againſt God. Job, xxxix. 37. | 
© He ſhall not multiply. horſes. Diut. aii. 16. 
His birth to gur juſt feat gaye no ſmall cauſe, 
But his growth now to youth's full flower diplaying A 
All virtue, grace, and wiſdomy,46.atchieve.. for 
Things higheſt, greateſt, maltiþ/ies,my fears. - Milton, 
*7 (2.) From one ſtock of ſeven hundred onda ng till 
by twenty, we ſhall find the product to he one — 2 three * 
hundred forty-ſeven millions tae hundred fixty-eight_ thouſand 
four hun and twenty. Brown's Julgar Errours. 
To MoLT ITL. v. n.' 1. To grow in aumber. 2 To in- 
creaſe themſelve. FOR: 
+4068 ) The mull bing brood of the ungodly g. ſhall ot thrive. 
ry N iſd. iv. 3. 
(2) The multiphing willanies of nature 1700 * a 
Do ſwarm upon him. " Shakeſp. Macheth, 
We ſee the infinitely fruitful and. productive of | this 
way of ſinning; — it can increaſe and multiply beyond all 
bounds and meaſures of actual commiſſion. "South Ser mans. 
MuLTi'yoTENT. adj. [multus and patent, Lat.] Having 


manifold power; haying power Fo. -Q, Many, different 


things, | 63 i 
1 ——By Jove nultißotent, 1% 
Thou ſhould'ſt — bear 8 me a Greakith — 
| Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 
MuLT1yze' SENCE. 7? u. ff La and præſentia, Latin. 
The power or act of being preſent i in more places 925 one 
at the ſame time. 
This fleeyeleſs tale of wantpbkanttstien was ſurel -brou 
into the world, and upon the ſtage, by that other fal le of the 


4 £13 > * 4 


mult itreſence of Chriſt's body. Hall. 
eros. 75 Jy eius, Latin ]- Hues rariery 
1 knowledge. * Me 0.1 


Morris Wos. adj. Inultus and ga, Lat.] The 
ſame with corniculate : uſed of plants, whoſe ſeed 1 is con- 
tained in man diſtinct ſeed-veſſels. Bailey. 

* Is 0x0VsS. 4 [ ultiſonus, Lat.] Having ma 7 

ounds. - Did. 
1 1 LTrrüpg. u. Wa TT 9th French; alli" Lat.] 
The ſtate of being many; the ſtate of being mote than 
one. 2. Number collective; a ſum of many ; more than 
5 8 number, looſely and e 4. A 

; Efes r't the volgar. n 

(2,) Titlis bnpsfible that any multitude Gi be actual in- 
finite, or io great that thery cannot be a greater. Hate. 
— "tt GY It % kult in & hit of preachers,. that they utterly” 
method in their harangues.”” Oo 150900990 & © Wages, 1 

** 40 . the vaſt hiſſing multitude N ry 1 3 ˙¹ 1 Addiſon 4 

MuLTiTu'p1\oUs. adj. [from multitude. 2 1 
-appearance'df a multitude. 2. Manifo x 1 

(1. ) Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this bats, | 


o ihe 1 he; hopes to, diſtraR i it at 2 A 5 Frm, Clean from my hand.) No, this oy n e 
602-7 u equal Dovns in x multiplicity, = * 8 ſea in ww ben 2. Shale e i 
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Merrell. ; 
ULTIVAGOUS... 

MvLni'voys 

OF wie ne pa Hr 


luLro“ CULAR. a 
more eyes than two. up las | 
Flies are multocular, 4 is many eyes as HAY r 
forations in their corner. Der ham; Phyfco-The ogy. (| 
Mon. interßecl. [Of this word the ſuppoſed original is 
| tpoarroned'1 in nome: it may be obſerved, that when it is i 
ptonouncod it leaves the lips ctoſed. Mumme, Daliſh; a 
maſkk; whencemummers and maſters are ile (awe. LYu²n. "$5 
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id." An 
inen Peel'd; pach'd- and. pyebald, linky-wooldy, 1 „ 


Hav e Grave mummer s! 


4. [mult bus nnd. ub bs Lg thn" MALERY. 1. J [momerte, Freneh.] Maſkiog ; frolick 


1 0 9 
1 began te finoke tht hey ere a pare ere, 


daiſen 


Pope's Dunciad. 


in taſks ; foolery. This is ſometimes \ written me. 


; Heremirth's but xwmmery, u | 
'" Mag ſorrows only real be. Bott, 
This open day-light doth not ſhew. the maſques and munmerie;, 


— of the world, half & ſtately as candlelight. 


n Ae Bacon AG leg. 


: 


"Your fathers . 115 
Diclain d che mununery of foreign, ſtrollers... Fenton. 


& word genoting 3 to eee not to Mo! MY, „. / Mum e, French ; munin, Latin; ; ering 


u Tiny "103-91 * Ag 


pens ſtlence; 
But to his ſpeeckihe @tmſwered nobvliit, 
But ſtood {till mute, as if he had beene . mY be 


Ne ſigne of ſence did ſhew, ne common wit. 


As one with griefe and anguiſhe Ove. cum, 4. KH 
And unto every thing did aunfwere _— EIS - 
Mum then, 208 no more Proceed. DET Shuteſ. emjeſt. - 


Wiel ſaid, maſters mn aid gave ve your fl.. Shakeſf. 
The citizens are umz ſuy note Word. 
xe hut it under folemn v2 0 7 

f mum, and ſilence, and the roſe. et . 8 
Ae nf. [mumme, German.] Me wwe With Wheat. 
In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a Korehouft for the 


© wheat of which mum is made at ebb git | W cada 
2 —— Sedulous and tout © 11 N 
„With Ae of fat ning mum. "Philits. 
The clam'rous crowd is thiith” d with mugs of mum, 
ili an tun'd equal ſend a general num Pole. 


7 oMu'MBLE. v. n. [mompelen, Dutch; mutio, Latin. 14 
To ſpeak inwardly; to grumble; to mutter; to f peak Sith 
imperfect ſound or articulation.” . To chew to bite loft 


Y zo eat with the li; s cloſe.” 
(1.) As one then in a' dream, be brain 
Is toſt with troubled ſights, and fancies weake, 1 15 
521 een ſoft but Wu not al his filence” * | 
en e 226th and ee. Rag, Been. 
r Pies you'munbling fool ; 


Viter your \gravity'o'er-a mp 's s-howl. | Shaleſp. ; 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry fticks, and — ing to herfelf.. : Qty. 


( 2,) The man, who laugh d but once to a 
HS Mandling to make 1 — Miſtles ne, lt gin 
d 2 Fs 8 ble thy N Ie 10 - Da 
S C 0 unpa tcabie W. \ 73. 
2 Mo“ Nr *. 5 1. To utter with ry low i inarkic ulate 
voice. 2. To mouth gently. 3. Lo ſlubber over,; to ſup- 
preis; to utter imperfectljy) _ . . 3 
s {1. 7 Some carrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome fight ZADY, . 
* Some D told our intents befaxe,”. 
fg Here 908 de i in e dark, MON 


"Bun bling of wicked 8, conj'ring the : 
To Rabi nies m? Men ds hemp) bg Ade 
Wen io years an no? gen Juv. 


424) — ray civil | 
In munkling-of the game wy fortran. FA: We 


(3.) The raiſing * my rabb on an a 7 5 
-apd: nx . gan e wp. In eber K ; . 
19 


a thouſand 79855 


3 2 


by Salmaſius from amomum, by B-cbart from the Arabick.] 
1. A dead body preſet ved by the Egyprian art of embaln. 


ing — We have two ſubſtances for medicinal uſe under the 


name of mummy':. one; is the dried fleſh of human bodies 


embalmed with myrrh and ſpice ; the other is the liquor 
running from ſuch mummies when newly prepared, or whey 
affected by great heat, or by danips: this is ſometimes cf 


Shak. Beth III. a quid. tometimes of a ſolid; form, as it is preſerved in 


Wes or ſuffered to dry: the firſt kind is brought in large 
teces, of a friable texture, light and ſpungy, of a blackih 
rown colour, and often black and clammy on the lurface; 

I is of a ſtrong but not agreeable ſmell: the ſecond, in jt 

liquid flate, is a thick, opake, and viſcous fluid, of x 


blackich and a ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell: in its 
\iIndurared ſtate it is a diy, ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine (hin. 


ing black colour and cloſe texture, eaſily broken, and of a 


en, ſmell: this ſort is extremely dear, and the firſt for 
o cheap, that we are not to imagine it to be the ancient 
Egyptian mummy, What our druggiſts are ſupplied with is 

the fleſh of any bodies the Jews can get, who hl] them win 
the common bitumen. fo plentiful in that part of the world, 
and addin , alaes, and ſome other cheap ingredients 


_ ſend them to be baked i in an oven- ill the j uices are exhaled, 


and the-embalming matter has La Hills Mat. Med. 


. Mummy is uſed among gardeners for a fort of wax uſed 


in the planting and grafting of trees. Chambers. 3 2, To beat 


a a Munny, 10 beat oundly. _ 8 8 5 . 
tt En - The ſilk + drugs 
as dy d in mummy, which the abu | 
_ Conferv'd of 1 hearts. A 45 Shafeſß. 2. 


4 0 in't ee of 2657. Aang laſted ſome ot them 


Bacon's Nat. Hi 


Sav'd by Nr like mummies, many a 9%, | 
Old Pede FPhiloſophy appear. | Dunciad. 


Ae te Mug. 0. 10 [mempelen,” Dutch!) 1. T0 nibble; to 
o talk 


dite quick; to chew with a eontinyed motion. 2. T 
IV, quick. ade [ly Fark; language T6. 89 8 7 


ging Ain. 
Let him not t pry n liften, 


Nor 117 About the Nouſe uſe 5 ä 
* a tame mann ing ſquirrel beg a bell on. Oßbuch. 


M. MAr EN n, neee * A beggar.” 3 
Matze eee 1 Hüllennels ; ent age 
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UMBLER..#. . 01 anl. jth mae $pnarticu- | 4 Tg 1 
N 75 + {fo ; ef Mossi . . The ſquinancyn SY Statt ur 1 got alt Aiv/. 


- + lately ; a mutterer. «uote lot ni hontem 1551381 


Ne e Lom mumling.} - With Ingagiculate ToMuNcn.'v. 2. laanger, French. J 1 by a 


: Sat tevance, .1 i . raue 10G on | n EU QHM ta 911740 IM 
70 a v. a. f. ae! Tip mee to flick 
in diſguiſe. ce aden eee f 
; 0 gui 5070 « Li42-/7Dhb werte glich' 8.5 RO 25 | 
| With mumming and willumaſki Alk around. e 
Mo mu R. „„ * [mumme, Dani 1— A 


performs folic im e hs dare. 
ab homers. Wl "Ba ADs feces 


Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers. 
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Milton, My'ncnass. . /. ee One that munches 


- moythfuls./ Thi 2 1 W n 
eos Luhe bott QA 64 
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ty gal ts | rt Nis 1 


on the melons. Dryden, Don Se 


„ 


Mond IA Mundi is peace, dom which e our 3 call 
1 breach of the peace, Mu 
py peace; Achelmund, noble peace; Elmund, all peace 

f with which theſe are mich of the-ſame import: 

Heſychias, Lenis, Pgcatus, Sedatus, Tranquillus, Kc. 
1 * Grbſor's Camden, 
Mon . ah. Loud, Late Belonging to the 

3 yds 

- The plaronieal hypotheſs! of adds foul will relive us. 
Glan villes Scepſis. 
The atoms which now conſtitute heaven and earth, being 
once ſeparate in the mindane ſpace, could never without God, 
hy their mechanical affections, have-convened into this preſent 
frame of things. mig 1 Bens 


1 ley's Sermons. 
MuNDA' TION, u. * [mendus, Lain] The add of clean- 
MunDa rl #4.” [fron Sulit, 
power tocleanfe.” 
Mo“ NDICK, 1. V. A 
in tin mines. 
When any metals were in confiderable 4uediiry; theſe bodies 
loſe the name of marcaſites, and are called 'ores : in Cornwal 
and the Weſt they call them mundich, © | Woodward. 
Beſides _ 1. og ſorts of Munich are nathrally figured. 
mf | Grew's'Coſmol. 


MonD1F1iCa' 110 * rats aud fit, Lat.] Cleanſing 
any body, as from drofs, ot matter of inferior account to 
what is to be cleanſed, _ 

Mu nD1'F!CATIVE. adj. . 


üng; having the power to clea 
Gall is very mundificative, 28 was a proper medicine to 


clear the eyes of, Tobit. 1+ + Brown's Vulgar, Errours. 
We incarned mor La addition to the fore- mentioned mun- 
diſica tive. Nr a. Niſeman 5 Surgery. 


7 MUNDIF V. V. a. bean and facis Lat.] An Faux: * 
to make clean. 
Simple wounds, fuck as = mundified _ kept "Red, Be not 
need any other hand but that of nature. Brown. 
The ingredients actuate the ſpirits, abſorb the inteſtinal ſu- 


perfluities, and mundify the Woe e 
Munpi'vaGANT.; ad). [mund Fong ur, 154 | Wandering 
through the world. 2 Did. 
Muxpu'xcus. u. f. Stinking tobacco. A cant word. 
Exhale mundung us ill perfuming {ent}! Philips. 


Mu'xetraRy. adj. e ne, Lean) Haring 


ture of a gift. 
Mu'nGxeL, A. |." lequel fitter? en 25 See Mo N- 
GREL.] Any thin generated between different kinds ; z any 


thing aa of the qualities of different cauſes, or, pa- 


rents. 31 e 5 Foo's *fr 4 


Makiff, greyhound, nung ret Sri. 
Hound or panel drache or h m, * | 1 
Pe. 


Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. Shateſ 
Mu'ncrer.” ad}. * Generated. between amet, 2 
baſeborn; ; degenerate.'- | : | 
Thou art the compoſition lf a 8 begg 5 


_ and the ſon and heir * 7 2 5 I 
y people are grown 4 
themſe des elle! into ſuch a mixt ene 


Miunęrel curs od 'ſnarte and 10 
fore them, and becher, tails 


ſary makes head 7 inſt them. 101 
A for reign 55 is fought, and a a mit d nuit 15 


Dryden. 
Mon rel dr. all. [orunicipel . unicigalis, mn 
cipium, Latif. ]“ Belohgidg $95.3 Url rh n 
A counſellor; * up i 5 . worde the 75 52 
ſtatute laws, may hone ly” inform 4 jut 
pre extends: ati 81180 8 1 falt P! / 7 0 AK oo 
Munrrzcewce.'n, iy [winſenee; Prenat mmi 
NN L. Re the act of giving. 2. In ger 
nd aut zt | 1% | be * vn N 


7 
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, where, the 16 | be- 
che legs When an adver- 
LEHrange. 
/ Hrogd. 
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Aich: ſo Eadmund is hap- 


Irerizus, 


| Tara . es the 


kind of marcaſi te or  ſemimenal found | 


7 5 Kaul. Latin. 1 — Mi 


the na 


I 
prince” wins uf Fog 


2. To, = 25 22977 * 0 
ae . Y ee fre 


— 


1 ce -09 e See e frag), from * 
PT... K 


40 A flats of porerey  obſiuter all the/yierwes 'of Wverality 


and munificence, ' | EY 5 a | 
(2 .) — — — Their impertune r | 
This land invaded with like violence, . 
- 4 Until that Locrine for his res defence, undd uu Va 
Did head 2 chem 1 and dos eng, 
187] MT Ah en ot 1217 Ane 2 
MUN LF ENT. * 11 murif cut, Lato. 1 al z gene- 
ia $, 84% 46 197% * 2 by? 4 
e not o our moſt ve cent. 2: beneff Heſt co n- 
ae a molt potent protector. wan * "hf 5 . 


Mu xl enter, ade. {from fron] Liberally gene- 
750 Wo r t 1; 3004 - 3d e 
U/NIMENT. u. Found Et F Forticatio 3 
1 * hold. 2. Zuppbrt s detence. ous ng 
upon which claims and rights are fou 222 agel 10 | 
20 he af ot Wider, 45 to 4 

odr ſteed the leg, the tongue our _— oh 4 + 
With other arunments and petty helps ! 


In this our fabrick. Shukeſp, Corfliemus, 
To Moni TE, V. a. [ munis, Latin. ] To fortify ;_ to r 
en A word not in uſe, © 

Heat doth attenüiate, arid the more gross and e 

- GEAR, both to avoid vacuum, and to mute pg oped 

the force of the fire. 4 (hy Bacorn's Nat. Hift. 

Men, in the procuting or muni tin of religious Unity, muſt 

not dflolve the laws of charity and human ſociety. Bacon. 

UNITION,.7, lc munition, Fr. munitio, Lat.] 1. For- 

tification 5 ſtrong. ond, 2. Ammunition; ; materials for 


War. 5 
L..) Viſors pad pim\thiir-acqueſts; jore Pelli mat th 


might not be 17 by en 8 of external n of ſtand - 
in 1881 caſtles riſons, munitions. | a a 
5 (2.) 11 n penny hath Rome borne, ng 
What men provided, what munition ſent, 555 
To un op this action? | Shake Yi, PO 
The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his men, mum tion and his treaſure, Fairfax. 
It is a city, ſtrong and well ſtared with munftlan. Sandys. 
Mo'nx10w. 1. /. The (upright. 'polts, that” e The 
Teveral lights ja, Aa window frame, . are called munnions. 
v1 rr af ROT: 8 $45 M xon. 


Lait, Money Paid to 


Mou'zace. u. /. from murus, 


keep walls in re fair... 
 Mo'xar." adj. [mura is, rut, Lalo! TR to a 
wall. And repair pg Waun 1 8 * YT | 110 
+ 3 it A <A 
0 mural breach, , 94.8 ng. E - Wel „ Shes, 
In the nectarine and c ate 1 505 py the later 
' ybur pruning, the Col WY Evehn / Kalendar. 


A eldier would dventurg his life for A TY ak 
"ou 


MURDER. „ . London, mon den, her” murdrum,. law 
Lat. the 1 requires that it ſhould be written, as it 
anciently often was, i\muriher; but of late the.wotd (itſelf 
has commonly, and its dertvatives univer fally, been writ- 
ten with 4 The sc of killing a) tran ud the 


act of killing criminally. ee 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, h olden time, Bs) 
Ere human ſtatute puig'd the ue, 201 * 
Ay, and ſince too, murders have been orm'd gs 5; 
2 terrible for th' ear. * 1 | bakeſp. Macbeth 
Slaughter — it Serben, FLINT oY 
\ And makes à maſſacre what was a war. * 
S190 „The. killing of rer had, in I, - 


it of murder, as ng as og s hi 
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muriatici, ads e 


Murder thy breath in middle of a word, SOS, 10 TORT © alt fleſh. or rick. tne, may be given with 


va ogg et ee Ry ep ſtop, again. d 2c 1 425 Shale. ſucceſs, but —— with | Arbuthnet, 
— Let the mutinous winds 43 e Monk. n. /. lor cl, Ba. dark.) W . of 
"" Lirike the prou proud cedars to the fiery au one = „ h A | 3 
Mrd ring be to makh 1: j 7, Wh e eie in mark and go * 
What cannot be, ſlight wor x. ve Shakeſp. 2 „ Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his leepy lamp. 1 | Bate, 


My" „En. inter. An outery len Mfg ls in danger. 16.2608 Mink. n. J. Huſks of fruit. . 
„Kill men i th n Pe ady this? e My! ILY #2 an. Daniſh.]. Dark ; RY * 
- |Shakeſp. Othello, ieh. 


"Ste rs 7 an thed fe IT IRIG 


Reſp. light. 
Mv RDERER. 1. /. [from murder. ] One He has ſhed hu- 2 1 rnd The munligf den, e eee bt 
man blood unlawfully ; one who 62 killed a man crimi- I The:moſt opportune place, the ſtrongꝰ ſt ſuggeſtion. 2 500 
'D all Shall never melt mine honour into luſt. t Tenyep, 
- doſt kill me with thy falithood, ui it grieves me noet 3o ſcented the grim feature, and up turn'd © 
oe, but it grieves me that thou art the murderer. "oy. His noſtrils wide into the nner ty air, 
| 100010 Lena bis bet ee 1 4 | Sagacious of his quarry. Milton" 5 Paradiſe Lf 
8 Wo ſhould againſt his nurd'rer but > 1 lp vn Na A A murky ſtorm deep low” ring oer our heads 
85 Not bear the knife myſelf. 211. by T7 $i Shakeſp. Macbeth. Hung i imminent; that with 1 impervious gloom | 
Thou tell' me there is murder. in mine eyes 1. ho Oppos d my to Cynthia's filver _— Addiſoi. 
"Ts pretty ſure, [558] 1325 1 MU RMUR. 5 n. ,. nur mur, Lat. murmure, Fr 8 1. A low 
© * That eyes that are the frail'ſ and ſofteſt thingy, fill noiſe. 2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed; a com laint 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies not openly uttered. P 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers. 185 01 ( ww 10 it-moveh i foe 7 WR n. 
The very horrour of the fact had ſtypified all 8 == pany „ 0 ables oy OY: 7 55 
F ae 1 multitude, that even the ie 285 np ot 1 —— 4 wo 29 * ky, 5 = 
ave eſca hs. 
Wee 1 Gch or mighty b vet 1 5 ig ſeize Jak ſweets the OR Ys 7 
Tos g reat for priſon, which he breaks with geld, . „eee Med lits "ET we 4 
Who freſher for new miſchiefs, does appear _ n 5 Fm al. y Dae 
And dares the world to tax; him with the old. Dry Aen. 18 . breathes fer Sa A, the woods! | P 
This ſtranger having had à brother killed by the conſpirator, (2.) Some diſcontents there are ; ſome idle murmur oe 
and having ſought in vain for an opportunity of revenge, no idle rr 70 c ; 13 
chanced to moet, the murderer in the temple. | . Addiſon, _.. Thi doors are all Wir a * wealthier Gre 
© The — ce of all 1 I l With arms acroſs, and hrs upon their eyes, F 
1 37 a 8 e b 3 Brice -o ny to and fro before or lent "_ | „ 
mits murder. „ - mag a ow ſbril ſound. 2. 'To — to wit 
b 0 
1 e gr [am e 284 ſecret and ſullen diſcontent : with at before ue and 
And thee feign'd veſtal in worſe arms ſhall fee. | Dome. Weir before perſons. 
4 e < Bo 500 a. That That on th“ aer. wy idle prom, 
The murd 76] mother, conſumin * er 
"> "TP hoy the marge, then of, vn Hl Laer 222 yn Can ſcarce be heard{6 high.” Shakeſp. King 5 
* Amid an iſle around whoſe rocky ſliore 
Mo! RDERMENT. u. p Tfrom murder.) The at of —_ c | The fore ur mu?; andthe forges roar, . i) / 
0 unlawfully. Not in uſe. _. w "F559 oddeſs guards an her enchanted dome. Pope. 
To her came meſſage of the mur der nent. l Ff In buff bees with a ſoft murmuring ſtrain, 
Mo! RDEROUS. adj. (from murder. Bloody ; ; pill of of m * Invite ee ſleep the lab'ring ſwain. Dryden. 
der; addicted to blood. 79 (2.) The good we have enjoy d from heav'n's free will; 


ur ref, f rn * e 
0 ickneſs, or there you will fin agai 
* 5 le Prep. for Death. 


Upon thy eye-balls murd'rous tyran * And ſhall we 

Sits — ples majeſty to fright the Nan, Bate, Mur mur not at 

1 Oh 78 coxcomb.! what Le 4 fo 91 - God" s providence, 

us Do with lo good a wife? © _ ': Shakeſp. ien. we. 1 conſequences of this ſcheme, which will execute it- 
out 


Enforc'd to fly N * * againſt the” yoke ap Bob are very viſible. ; i 
e into Egypt, till che 1 ei mie "2% 0 5 gulf. "Ip 
ere dead, who ſought his life; 3 and mi ing, fll'd;, "7? Pan *. om aurmur. ] One who re 17 8 
Wich infant blood the ſtreets of Bethlehem. | " Wilts 4 465 F 
If Nic has deform d this earthly! Life. * 11 4 et one 1 — ullenly a grombler ; A Lenker ; 
1 an tions ff y "4 | VUG2DMR ATURE. N n's p. K peace be with him! 
In even g dar NES? mu S bas eYinG! amo "Prior. 2 0 ati; 
Apt hriſtian ugh ; fon liying murmurer 
Mong. n ſes {nuts Fre mites, e 2A — Not in i ep 225 975 Lit vough . be Hwy yur 
ule. pain yall de B? * * murer is tur ed off to e ſe dolefi 
The inceſtam i cane and. labour ot his wind i CS ck Fey; nhabjt the Bees NOR 
Hath wrought the; wdreyrthat ſhould confine: * m & wen wa TIIWeR 8 the Tongue, 
i So thin, that life; looks through. and will break ou bet nd . the diſcoptented nur murer | 
felis, S 2139 e % ald 4 Ab hapl fate of man! ah wretch doom'd once to die. 
To =_ v. % leeren Fri-from amrus; Latin) 4 8 . 5 Black: more onthe ce, 
cloſe In walls. e 26 8d ow ger 6 nen bo fh Mok" AI. , / ern , Br. flom ps 0 ſtun.] 
All che te of de chess nll o except lh e bene Faur.cards ah Felon ee, ond Ainſworth 


reſerved de Cp gar of r ont to e. 
„4d nr. J. Leutz bl An overſeer of: U 
| L. LY DH... IN, 
Moniz“ ick. A Partakin 
Wr, — or Rel 


** 


My KAN 4 1 etymol 100 of this word js not clear; 
Sn; mur is an old word fot a catarrh. which might well anſwer 
: $9;the glanders! D muriana, Tow:Latin, Skinner: derives LY 
275 the Wh e fry 8 . die. % The plague in cattle; | 11 L* e 
i my. way ragg rams, care I what nnn Hane y. 
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N N iv 8 | | 
come trials would be made of mixtures of water 
cCattle, to make them more milch, to fatten, or to keep 3 

77 Ain. | 1 p | 4 a = % Con. 
eee "rp 
Cou'd tell what nwrrains, in what months begun. Garth, 

Mok kk. . A kind of bird. f 

reckon coots, meawes, 


— 


Among the firſt ſort we 
creyſers and curlews, . 
MuK RE. ad}. [moree, 
moor.} Darkly red. 1 i | 
Leaves of ſome trees turn a little murrey or reddiſh, Bacon. 
They employ it in certain preportions, to .tinge their glaſs 
both with red colour, or with a. purpliſh or murrey, 


F r. n:orello, Italian from moro, a 


above a Mu &. Brown's Vulgiar Errours, 
Cornelius jumps out, a ſtocking upon his head. and a waiſt- 
coat of murrey-coloured ſattin upon his body. Arbuth, 
Mu'xR10Nn. 2. , [often written morion. See Morton. 


armour for the head. | 
Their beef they often in their murrious ſtew'd, 
And in their baſket-hilts their bey'rage brew'd. . 
MurxTH of Corn. n. . Plenty of grain. 
Mu'sCAaDEL.. 
Mu'sCADIN 4 either from the fragrance reſembling the 
nutmeg, aur moſcata, or from muſca, a fly; flies being 
eager of thoſe grapes.] A kind of ſweet grape, ſweet 


wine and ſweet pear. | 
He quafft off the muſcadel, 

And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. 
MU'SCLE. n. / (muſcle, Fr. muſculus, Lat. muncula, Sax. ] 
1. Muf le is a bundle of thin and parallel plates of fleſhy 
threads or fibres, incloſed by one common membrane : all 
the fibres of the ſame plate are parallel to one another, 
and tied together at extremely little diſtances by ſhort and 

_ tranſverſe fibres: the fleſhy fibres are compoſed of other 
ſmaller fibres, incloſed likewiſe by a common membrane: 


Ring. 
Ainſw. 


into which we ſuppoſe the veins, arteries and nerves to 
open, for every muſcle receives branches of all thoſe 
veſſels, which muſt be diſtributed to every fibre: the two 


able, the other fixed; and therefore, when the muſcles 
contract, they draw the moveable bone according to the 
br as of their fibres. Quincy. 2. A bivalve ſhell- 
th. | | | 
(1.) The inſtruments of motion are the muſcels, the fibres 
whereof, contracting themſelves, move the ſeveral parts of the 
body. 6 | Locke, 
, (2.) Of ſhell-fiſh, there Are wrinkles, limpers, cockles and 
muſe les. | . Carew's Survey of Cornwal,. 
It is the obſervation of Artiſtotle, that oyſters and muſcels 
grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. '  Hakewill. 
Two pair of ſmall muſcle ſhells was found in a limeſtone 
quarry. 5 Voodward on Foſſils. 
Mvsco'srry, n. /. [muſcoſus, Latin.) Moſlineſs, 
My SCULAR. adj, [from muſculus, Lat.] Relating to muſ- 
cles; performed b ( at © oem 1s | 
By the muſcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, a 
great part of the liquids are La out of the body. 
3 Es) 3 Arbutbnot. 
from muſcular.] The ſtate of hay- 


Muscura'zity. . 
| og poſton.) * 
he guts of a ſturgeon, 


t aken out and cut to pieces, will ill 
move, which 


may depend upon their great thickneſs and muſcu- 
larity, | | h 


u 1 e pep Grew's Muſeum. 
=O cvLovs. adj, [muſculeux, Fr. muſculoſus, Latin.) 1. 
Full of, muſcles; brawny. 2. Pertaining. to a muſcle. 


(2.) The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate and 


- 


light. 


. 


Th 


in ponds for Mus k. n. /. [from the verb. 1. Deep thought ; cloſe at- 


muUrres, 
Carew. - 


Boyle. 
Painted glaſs of a ſanguine red, will not aſcend in powder 


Junius derives it from murus, a wall.] A helmet; a calque; 


adj. [muſcat, muſcadel, Fr. moſcatello, Italian; 


Shakeſp. « 


each leſſer fibre conſiſts of very ſmall veſicles or bladders, 


ends of each muſcle or the extremities of the fibres are, in 
the limbs of animals, faſtened to two bones, the one move- 


contra&t that yound, hole, called the, pupil-of the een for the. 
beter moderating the aniſton of Ipie, More 
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tention ; abſence-of mind; brown ſtudy. 2. 'The power 


af poetry. 2 R ; 
..) The tidings did him abaſhed make, 
That til] he fat long time aſtoniſhed 1 
Ass in great muſe, ne word to creature ſpake, Fairy Queen. 
2 He was fill'd - | 


With admiration and deep muſe, to hear | 
cep muſe, MI tou. 


Of things ſo high and ſtrange. 
(2.) Begin my muſe. % ___ Cowlky. 
—— The muſe-inſpired train | | 
Triumph, and raiſe their drooping heads again. Walker. 
_ .__.Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 3 * 
The muſe ſhall ſing, what ſhe ſings ſhall laſt, Pope. 


To MUSE. v. n. [muſer, Fr. muy/en, Dutch; muſſo, Latin. ] 
1. To ponder ; to think cloſe; to ſtudy in ſilence. 2. 
To be abſent of mind; to be attentive to ſomething not 
preſent; to be in a brown ſtudy. 3. To wonder ; to be 
amazed. 2 | 

(1.) If he ſpake courteouſly, he an 
if he were ſilent, he muſed upon ſome dangerous plot. Sidney. 

St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of devout men, noteth, how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they give unto 
the chapters read, how careful they were to remember the ſame, 


led the people's hearts ; 


and to muſe thereupon by themſelves, Hooker . 
— father oft, | | 
When he hath zzvs'4 of taking kingdoms in, 
Beftow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain'd kiffes, N 6 Shakeſp. 
My mouth ſhall ſpake of wiſdom : and my heart muſe of un- 
derſtanding.  _ Pſalm xlix. 3. 
Her face upon a ſudden glittered, ſo that I was afraid of her, 


and muſed what it might be. 2 Eſdras, X. 25. 
All men muſed in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Chngaer not... -- 4 Luke, iii. 1 5. 
On theſe he mus d within his thoughtful mind. Dryden. 
We muſe ſo much on the one, that we are apt to overlook 


and forget the other. | Atterbury's Sermons. 
| — Man ſuperiour walks | 
Amid the glad creation, gſing praiſe, | 
And looking lively gratitude. * Thomſon's Spring . 


( 2.) Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks ? 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, 2 
Shakeſp. 


To thick-ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy. 
' You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, 
Mufng and ſighing with your arms acroſs. Shakeſp. 
— Do The fad kin | = 
Feels ſudden terror and cold ſhivering, | 
Liſts not to eat, ſtill muſes, ſleeps unſound. Daniel. 
(3-) Muſe not that I thus ſuddenly proceed; . 
For what I will, Iwill. Shaleſp. 
: ——— Do not muſe at me, 
I havea ſtrange infirmity. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Mu'szrvurL. adj. [from muſe.) Deep thinking; filently 
thoughtful, - | : 
| Full of muſeful mopings, which preſage | 
The loſs of o_ 5 urs i rage. Dryden. 


Mu'sex, n. , [from muſe.] One who muſes ; one apt to 
be abſent of mind. | | 
Mvu'ser. n. , [in hunting.] The place through which the 
hare goes to relief. N ts Bailgy, 
Mvse'um. u. / [peo] A repoſitory of learned curio- 


ſit ies. ü i 
Mu'snrooM. . /. erer EA 1. Mufbrooms are 
by curious naturaliſts eſteemed perfect plants, though their 

flowers and ſeeds have not as yet been diſcovered : the 

true champignon or muſbroom appears at firſt of a roundiſh 
form like a button, the upper part of which, as alſa the 
ſtalk, is very white, but being opened, the under part is 
of a livid fleſh colour, but the fleſhy; part, when broken, 

is very white; when, they are ſuffered to remain undif- 
1 they will grow to a large ſize, and explicate them- 

ſelves OY 2% tneſs, and the red part underneath will 
| _ 4 | | 


— 


» = 
# : 


; * 


JMU/SICK. . 


6 -M 0 n 
change to a dark . in onder is culdeie chem, open 


4 the ground about the roots of the muſbreoms, where REY? 
will find the earth very often ſull of ſmall whice-knobs, 


which are the off-ſets or young mu/brooms ; theſe ſhould be 
carefully gathered, prefervirg them in lumps with the 


earth about them, and planted in hot beds. Miller. 2. 


An upſtart ; a wretch riſen from the dunghill ; a T—_ 


of A company. 


2.) Muſhrooms come up in a night, and yet they a are un- 


'* ſown ; and therefore ſuch as are upſtarts in ſtate, they call in re- 
| proach muſhrooms. 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Tully, the humble en ſcarcely known, | 
The ae K native of a country town. Dryden. 


Mou's nx 00MSTONE. n. ſ. [muſhroom and fone.] hind 


Woodward. 
IA miuft que, Fr.] 1. The ſcience of 


of foffil. 
Fifteen muſorcomflones of 1 the ſame ſhape. 


harmonical ids: 2. Inſtrumental or vocal harmony. 8 


Entertainments of inſtrumental harmony. 
(.) The man that hath no mw/ict in himſelf, 


M b 3 


e may make e ever wats” Hut he 


muſt do it by a kind. of felicity, as a muſe: 
excellent air in muſick, and not by rule. 


an that maketh an 


The praiſe of Bacchus then the Feet fein ſungz 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. Dryden. 


MUSK n. / [muſchin, Italian; et, Fr. . Muſt i is a ory, 


light and friable- ſubſtance of à dark buckiſh colour, with 


 { me tinge of a purplith or blood colour in it, feeling ſome. 


What ſwooth or unctuous: its ſmell is highly perfumed, 


and too ſtrong to be agreeable in any large quantity ; its 


"waſte i is bitrerith it is brought from the Eaſt Indies, moſtly 


fiom the kingdom of Bantam, ſome from Tonquin and C0. 


chin China; the animal which, produces it is of a very 


ſingular kind, not agreeing with any eſtabliſhed genus: 
it is of the ſize of a common goat but taller: the bay 


Which contains the muſh, is thiee inches long and two 


wide, and fituated inthe lower part of the creature's belly. 
Hill 

Some putrefaRions and excrements yield excellent odours ; 
as civet and muſk. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 


Nor is not mov'd with concord of fweet ſounds, Mus x. n. , {muſca, Latin. Grape e or grape 
Is fit for treaſons. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. flower. 
Now look into the myfick-maſter's gains, < Mvu'sx APPLE. #. . A kind of apple. | ee 


nobl h at vaſt | 
Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught, Drs den's uv. Mu! sk CAT. n. /. [muſk and cat. ] The animal from which 


But eloquence not valu'd at a groat. 
(2.) — When the ſpake, 


muſk is got. 


Bacon Eſſays. 


Sweet words, like droping honey, the did ſhed ; 


Mv' SKCHERRY. #. . A fort of cherry. Ainſu, 


And 'twixt the pearls and rubics ſoftly brake MU'SKET. n, /. [mouſquet, French; mo/quetto, Italian, a 


. T ̃ᷣͤ ein En ] 7 nn LED nn» 


A filver ſound, that heavenly muſick [EY to make. 


ſmall ws; Many of the fire arms are named from ani - 
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44 3 
5 duch muſick N mals.] 1. A ſoldier's handgun. 2. A male hawk of a 
\ Before was never made, ſmall kind, the female of which is the ſparrow hawk; ſo 
| But when of old the ſons of morning ſong. Milton. that eyas muſket is a young unfledged male hawk of tha 
} By mufick minds an equal temper know, | kind. Hanmer, 
Nor Tel] too high, nor ſink too low; (1.) —— — Thou | | 
[ Warriours ſhe fires with animated ſounds, Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark _ | 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. Poje. Of ſmoky muſtets. Shakeſp. All's well that . 
We have dancing-maſters and muſick-maſters. We practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any you have out 
Arbuthnot and Pope. of your muſkets. Bacon, 
(3.) What muſich, and danting, and diverſions, and Phlms, _ 7 Th charge their muſkets, and with hot deſire | 
are to many in the world, that prayers and devotions, and Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. © Waller, 
Pſalms are to you. Tow. * ceived 2 body of their horſe within muſket-ſhot of him, 
Clarendon. 


vancing upon 


Mvu's1caL. adj. [mufical, Fr: from mufick.] 1. Harmoni- 
8 was brought to us, ſhot with a muſket-ball on the right 
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| lodious ; ſweet ſoundi Bel to mu- 
bel. melo 8 Weet 1Oun ing. 2. onging gde of his hea 4. Wiſenan' s Surgery 
; ts. ) The merry birds * 50 5 — —- Here — 2 — Robin.— wr 
x ow now my eyas muſket, what news with Shale. 
Chanted above their chearful harmony The muſket and the e. 15 ig 


E 
2 


D 
n 


And made emongſt themſelves a ſweet conſort, 
Too fierce the falcon; but above the reſt, 
That quicken'd the dull ſp'rit with muſicel comfort. The noble bi ori ble U me bed 


_ Farry Rueen. , Dryden. 
Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſ the noiſe of folly, be Moskxzrzs“ R, n. /. [from muſtet.] A foldier whoſe wea- 


Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ; _ pon is his muſket. 
Thee chauntreſs oft the wood among, Notwithſtanding they had lined fond hedges with mtr 
ar 
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I woo to hear thy even- ſong. Milton. they Furſued them till they were diſperſed. 
Neither is it enough to give his sn ſenſe, in tical Most zroe N. nn. / [mouſqueton, Fr.] A blunderbuls ; 2 
reſſions and in muſical numbers. ow" _ ſhort gun of a large bore. 12 Did. c 
wa ) Several mufical inſtruments are to be ſeen in the hands er eh]. ono n. 5 [from n¹ t.] The ſcent of mult. | \ 
of Apollo's muſes, which. might give great light to the diſpute Musk ME“Low. n. i. [muſt and melon.] A fragrant _ 
between the ancient and modern muſick. Addiſon. The way of maturation of tobacco muſt be from the 
Mv's1caLLy. adv. {from a. Harmoviouſly ; with of the earth or ſun; we ſee ſome leading * this in mo 
- ſweet ſound. which are ſown upon a hot bed dunged below x ow: a bank 
: Valentine, muſically COYs turned upon the ſouth fun. Bam * 
Shun'd Phædra's arms. Addiſon. Mols x EAR. . . [muſt and pear.) A fragrant pear. | 


| Mvu's1calngss. u. 2 Harmony. Mv'sx ROSE. u. /. A « uſe and roſe.) A roſe ſo called, 


Mus! CIAN. n. /. cus, Lat .. muficien, F r,] One ſkil- ſuppoſe, from its agrance. 
led in harmony ; one who performs upon inſtruments of In May and June come roſes of all kinds, erage the mu 
muſic k. which comes later. Bacon's Rſſapi. 


Though the milſicians that ſhall play to you, s, whoſe artful brains have oft delay 


Stand in the air a thouſand leagues from hence; The er 1. pr hear his bis moadrignl. 5 
Vet ſtrait they ſhall be here. Shakeſp. Henry IV. And ſweeten d of t 1551 Milos. 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould fin day, The muſtroſe will, ll, if 7. y plant, bear flowers in autumn 
without cutting 2 


y ben every gooſe is cackling, would be thought | 


Wo r ash. M x. adj Thom mak] Progrant peta Nags 
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0 Thong en ſummes dell, es 7 
And welt winds, with naſty wings. | | 
About the cedar'n allies ling 


Nard and Caſſia s balmy fmells.. | Milton. 
Mu's LIV. n. /. {mouſſelix, Freach.] A fine ſtuff made of 
cotton. l: : 


By the uſe of certain attire made of cambrick or mfin upon 
her head, ſhe attained to ſuch an evil art in the motion of her 


eyes. | e Tatler. 
In half-whipt main needles uſeleſs lie, 
And ſhuttle-cocks acroſs the counter fly. 
Mv's * L. I. 1. f [muſer ole, French. ] 'The 
borſe's bridle. | 
ſcramble; 


| TEA 
n / When I cry'd hoa! 5 

Like boys unto a muſs, kings would ſtart fort, 

And cry, Your will? .- Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Muss1Ta'TioOn. i. J [muſfite, Latin] Murmur ; grum- 
ble. CHEE | ab. 

Mu's$8ULMAN. „ A Mahometan believer. 

MUST. a erb imper fed. | mrſſen, Dutch.] To be obliged ; 
to be by neceſliry. It is only uſed before a verb. Muft 
is of all perſons and tenſes, and uſed of perſons and 
things. | | 


* 
Do you confeſs the bond? 
I do. 


Then muf the Jew be merciful, 
On what compulſion muff I ? tell me that. 

Vuft I needs bring thy fon unto the land from 
cameſt ? | 


noſeband of a 
Bail). 


Sha leſp. 


whence thou 


Cen. xxiv. 5. 

Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it ſo; 
*Tis but what we muff in our Autumn do. Walter. 
Becauſe the fame ſelf-exiſtent being neceſſarily is what he is, 
tis evident that what he may be, or hath the power of being, he 
ma be. % __ © Grew, 
Every father and brother of the convent has a voice in the 
election, which muſt be confirmed by the pope. Addi ſon. 

MUST. n. / {muftum, Latin.] New wine; new wort. 

If in the muff of wine, or wort of beer, before it be tunned, 


the burrage ſtay a ſmall time, and be often changed, it makes a 
ſovereign drink for melancholy. 


As a ſwarm of flies in vintage time, 
About the wine-preſs where ſweet mu is pour 'd 


Beat off, returns as oft with humming ſound. Milton. 
The wine itſelf was ſuiting to the reſt, | 
Still working in the muff, and lately preſs'd, Dryden. 
A frugal man that with ſufficient muff 
His caſks repleniſh'd yearly ; he no more \ 
Defir'd, nor wanted. Philips. 


Liquers in the act of fermentation, as muſt and new ale, 
produce ſpaſms in the ſtomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Te MusT. wv. a. [mws, Welfh, ſtinking ; mos, Dutch, moul- 
dineſs ; or perhaps from moiſt.) To mould; to make 
mouldy. 4155 2 | 


give and be moiſt, which will u corn. 
To MusrT, v. n. To grow mouldy. 
MusTa'cues.' n. , [muftaches, F. 


on the upper lip. 


Mortimer. 


rench.] Whilkers ; hair 


t This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut off their 
beards, fave only their muflaches, which they wear long, 
bs Mvu'sTaxD, n. , ({mwflard, Welſh ; ward, Fr. napi.] 


A plant.. 


| Miller. 
The pancakes were naught, and the m Hard was 


h 1 n S baleſp. 

, Sauce like himſelf, offenſive to its foes, 

7 * roguiſh muflard, dang”rouy to the noſe. King. 
Muſtard, in great quantities, would quickly bring the blood 
Into an alkaline ſtate, and deſtroy the wean K 


A *Tis your's to ſhake the ſoul, E 
With thunder rumbling from the maſtard bowl. 


Ot neceſſary 


muſter, 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. ' 


Others are made of ſtone and lime; but they are ſubject to 


e 
Why does my blood thus fler to my heart, 
1 9 W all my other paris | 
tneſs ?  Shabkefp, Meaſe. for Meaſure. 
They reach the deſtin'd place, e | 
And mufler there, and round the centre ſwarm, by 
And draw together. | * Blackmare's Creation. 
To MU'STER. v. a. [moyſteren, Dutch.] To bring together; 
to form into an army. _ „„ 
The captain, half of whoſe: ſaldiers are dead, and the other 
quarter never maſtered nor ſeen, demands payment of his whole 
account. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that | ; 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would mater all 
From twelve to ſeventy, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
I'll ufer up my friends, and meet your grace. Shakeſf« 
The principal ſcribe of the hoſt iter ea the people. 2 Kings. 
| could muſter up, as well as you, 


My giants and. my witches too. a 
A da tricked himſelf up with all the gay feathers he could 


| L*Effrange.. 
— Old Anchiſes g 
Review'd. his uſter' d race, and took the tale. Dryden. 
All the wiſe ſayings and advices which philoſophers could 
muſter up to this purpoſe, have proved ineffectual to the com- 
mon people. | | Tillotſon. 
A man might have three hundred and eighteen men in his 
family, without being heir to Adam, and might mu ſter them 
up, and lead them out againſt the Indians. Locke. 
_* Having muftered up all the forces he could think of, the 
clouds above, and the deeps below: theſe, ſays he, are all the 
ſtores we have for water; and Moſes directs us to no other for 
the cauſes of the deluge.  MWoodward's Natural Hir. 
Mu's TER. #. /. [from the verb.] 1. A review of a body 
of forces. 2. A regiſter of forces muſtered, 1 A col - 
ection: as, a muſter of peacocks, Ainſworth. 4. To 
aſs MusrER. To be allowed, 1 
(1.) ——— All the names {7 8h 
Of thy confederates too, be no leſs great f 
In hell than here: that when we would repeat | 
Our ſtrengths in ufer, we may name you all. B. John ſon. 
(2.) Ve publiſh the muflers of your own bands, and proclaim 
them to amount to thouſands. |  Hcoker. 
Deception takes wrong meaſures, and makes falſe muſters, 
which ſounds a retreat inſtead of a charge, and a charge inſtead 
. | South'sSermons. 
(4.) Such excufes will not paſs muſter with God, who will 
allow no man's idleneſs to be the meaſure of poſſible or impoſ- 
ſible. £2 . South's Sermons. 
Double dealers may paſs mufter for a while; but all parties 
waſh their hands of them in the concluſion. L'Eflrange. 
Mou'srzaBook. . . [muſter and book.] A book in which 
the forces are regiſtered. 1 5 
Shadow will ſerve for Summer : prick him; for we have a 
number of ſhadows to fill up the mufterbook. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
Mvu'sTERMASTER. n. , [muſter and maſter. } One who 
ſuperintends the muſter to prevent frauds. 5 
A noble gentleman, then mu ffer maſter, was appointed em- 
baſlador unto the Turkifh emperor, -. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Muftermaſters carry the ableſt men in their pockets. Kal. 
Mos TER-K0OLL. n. . [mufler and roll.] A regiſter of 
forces. ST he. 
Ho many inſignificant combatants are there in the Chriſtian 
camp, that only lend their names to fill up the muſter - roll, but 


neyer dream of going upon ſervice ? Decay of Piety. 
One tragick ſentence, if I dare deride, ; 
Which Betterton's grave action dignify d; 
Or well-mouth'd Booth with emp proclaims, 


Though but perhaps a mufter-roll of names. Pope. 
Mos TIL x. adv. [from mufty.] Mouldily. Fa 
Mos TIN ESS. #n. , [from mwufly.] Mould ; damp foulneſs. 
Keep them dry and free from muftineſs. Evelyn f Kalendar. 
Mo's rv. aj. {from u.] 1. Mouldy ; youu with damp ; 
moiſt and fetid. 2. Stale; ſpoiled with age. 3. Vapid 
with fetidneſs. 4. Dull; heavy; we + barge Maca 


ing practice in the occurrences of 
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——— fain, poor fathi | 
To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 


In'ſhort and muſty ſtraw. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Piſtachoes, fo they be good and not muffy, made into a milx, 


are an excellent nouriſher. . Bacon Nat . Hift. 
| + Let thoſe that go by water to Graveſend prefer lying upon 
the boards, than on y infectious ſtraw, arvey. 


(2.) While the graſs grows—the proverb is ſomewhat muſty. 


11 * 
LE 2 $42. 


He that never hears a word ſpoken, no wonder if he remain 
ſpeechleſs ; as one muſt do, who from an infant ſhould be bra 
up amongſt mutes, and have no teaching. Heller. 
Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, imitate the 
mutes in their actions. Dryden f Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) Grammarians note the eaſy pronunciation of a mute be. 
fore a liquid, which doth not therefore neceſſarily make the pre. 
ceding vawel long. Holder*s Elements of Sjeech, 


Shakeſp. To Mur E. v. n. [mutir, | French.] To dung as birds. 


.) Let not, like Nævius, every error paſs ; 7 
The may wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. Pe. 
(4.) Xantippe, being married to a bookiſh man who has no 


knowledge of the world, is forced to take his affairs into her 


. own hands, and to fpirit him up now and then, that he may 
not grow mufly and unfit for converſation. Addiſon, Sf ectator, 


MoTasBi'LrITy. u. 45 [mutabilite, Fr. mutabilis, Latin. ] 


1. Changeableneſs ; not continuance in the ſame ſtate. 2. 


Inconſtancy; change of mind. 8 
; 3 ) The mutability of that end, for which they are made, 
m 


eth them alſo changeable. Hooker 
My fancy was the air, moſt free, 00 
And full of mutability, EY 
Big with chimeras. Suckling. 


Plato confeſſes that the heavens and the frame of the world 
are corporeal, and therefore ſubject to mutability. Stillingfleet. 
| (2.) Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, - 

Nice longings, flanders, mutability. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Mvu'TABLE. adj. | mutabilis, Latn.] 1. Subject to change; 


alterable. 2. Inconſtant; unſettled. 
(.) Of things of the moſt accidental and mutable nature, 
accidental in their production, and mutable in their continuance, 
et God's preſcience is as certain in him as the memory is or can 
in us. | | South's Sermons. 
(2:) For the mutable rank-ſcented many, | 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
— I ſaw thee mutable 
Of fancy, fear'd leſt one day thou would'ſt leave me. 
| | | | Milton. 
- Mu'taBr.Eness. 2. /. [from mutable.] Changeableneſs ; 
_ uncertainty ; inſtability. 8 „„ 
MurTa'T1oN. n. ,. [mutation, Fr. mutatio, Latin.] Change; 
alteration. . | 


His honour 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that IE: | 
From one bad thing to worſe. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The viciſſitude or mutations in the ſuperior globe are no fit 
matter for this preſent argument, Bacon's Eſſays. 
To make x grow out of the ſun or open air is a great 


mutation in nature, and may induce a change in the ſeed. 


| ; | Bacon. 
MUTE. adj. [muet, French; mutus, Latin.] 1. Silent; 
not vocal; not having the uſe of voice. 2. Having no- 
_ thing to ſay. „ 3 | | 
| (1.) Why did he reaſon in my foul implant, 
And ſpeech, th” effect of reaſon? To the mute 


My ſpeech is loſt 3 my reaſon to the brute. Dryden. 
Mute ſolemn ſorrow, free from female noiſe, 
Such as the majeſty of grief deſtroys. Dryden. 


(2.) Say the be mute, and will not ſpeak a word, 


Then I'll commend her wolubility. Shakeſp. 
_ All ſat mate, 7 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Milton. 


- All the heav'nly choir ſtood mute | 
And filence was in heav'n. | Mitton's Par. Loft. 
— The whole perplex'd ignoble crowd, 
Mute to ueſtions, in raiſes loud, 
- Echo'd the word, wind ; Fr g 
Morzg. u. „ 1. One that has no power of ſpeech. 2. A 
letter which without a vowel can make no ſound, 
(r.) Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, | 
Like Turkiſh nwte, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, Shakeſp. 
. Your mute Tl be 1 7 find 2 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſee, Shakeſp. 


. 2 * 
— 


- 


Mou'TzLy. ad. 


Prior. 


ty; to make inſurreRion ; to move ſedition. 


Mine eyes being open, the ſparrows muted warm dung into 
mine eyes. BEE Tob. 11, 10, 
I could not fright the crows, 
Or the leaſt bird from muting on my head. Ben. Fohnſon, 
The bird not able to digeſt the fruit, from her inconverted 
 muting ariſeth this plant. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
"ow mute.] Silently; not yocally. 

Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, 

Where he had mutcly fat two hours before. Milton, 


ToMu'TiLatE. v. a. {nutiler, French; mutilo, Latin, 


To deprive of ſome eſſential part. - | 
Such fearing to concede a monſtrofity, or mutilate the inte. 
grity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thirteen 
1 6 | Brown's Vulgar Frrour;, 
Sylburgius juſtly complains that the place is mutilated. 
 Ctillingfleet, 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none whoſe 
fragments are fo beautiful as thoſe of Sappho. Addi ſon. 
Ariſtotle's works were corrupted, from Strabo's account 
of their having been mutilated and conſumed with moiſture, 
| 7 18 Baler. 
Mortitztriox. n. / [mutilation, French; mutilatio, from 
mutilo, Latin.) Deprivation of a limb, or any eſſential. 
art. | 
The ſubje& had been oppreſſed by fines, impriſonments, mu- 
fr/ations, pillories, and baniſhments. Clarendon. 
Mutilations are not tranſmitted from father to ſon, the blind 
begetting fuch as can ſee : cripples, mutilate in their own per- 
ſons, do come out perfect in their generations. Brown. 
MU'TINE. u. /. ſmutin, Fr.] A mutineer ; a mover of in- 
ſurre dior. Not in uſe. | be 
In my heart there was a kind of fighting, 2 
That would not let me ſleep; methought * . 


Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes. Shaleſp. Hamit. 
— Like the mutines of Jeruſalem, | 
Be friends a while. | Shakeſp. King Fobn.. 


MurTinE'tR! A. . [from mutin, Fr.] A mover of ſedition; 


an oppoſer of lawful authority. - 
The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spaniſh muti- 
neers, was unjuſt, Bacon War with Spain. 
Set wide the mufti's garden- gate; 15 

For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 
They have caſhiered ſeveral of their followers as mutineers, 
who have contradicted them in political converſations, Addifon. 
Mu'tiwovus, adj. (mutinze, French.] Seditious ; buſy in 
inſurrection; turbulent. „ | $5 
— It tauntingly replied | 

To th' diſcontented members, th' mutinous parts, | 
That envied his receipt. Shakeſp. Coriolanus.. 
The laws of England ſhould be adminiſtered, and the muti- 


nous ſeverely ſuppreſſed, 9 Hayward. 
Lend me your guards, that if perſuaſion fail, I 
Force may againſt the mutinous prevail. © Waller, 
My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd 3 . 
Their wants are now grown mutinous and loud. Dryden. 


Mo'TiNousL v. ad. [from mutinous.] Seditiouſly ; turbu- 


len- ly. | 


A. woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to govern a 


2 1 in nature mwtrrouſly proud, and always before uſed to 
rd governours, 4 ED. $ Sia. 
Men imprudently often, ſeditiouſly and mutizoufly ſometimes, 
employ their zeal fr Pn f 
Mu'Tinovusn.ess, . ſ. [from mutinous.] Seditiouſneſs; 
turbulence. s e 
To Mu“ rIx v. v. n. [mutiner, Fr.] To riſe againſt author- 
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| irit of my father begins to mutiyy 

Fs — n * ale. As you like it. 

Ihe people mut iny, tlie fort is mine, eee | 
And Ache ſoldiers to my will incline. Waller. 


When Czfar's army muttmed, and grew troubleſome, no 
argument could appeaſe them. - 
Mou'riny. n. from the verb ] Inſuirection; ſedition. 


fei ces to ſuppreſs this mufiny. Sidney. 
5 I ch' war, | | 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd | 
Moſt valour, ſpoke not for them. Sbakeſp, Coriolanus, 
In moſt _—_— oſtures | - 
We've ſeen him ſet him If. | 
— There is a mutiny in's mind, 
— Lefs than if this frame 
Of heav'n were falling, and theſe elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 2 n 
The ſtedfaſt earth. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Soldiers grow pernicious to their maſter who becomes their 
ſervant, and is in danger of their mutinies, as much as any 
government of ſeditious. | | Temple. 


Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


to murmur. = | 
| What would you aſk me, that I would deny, 

Or ſtand ſo mutt'ring on? © - Shakeſp. Othello, 
1 How ! what does his caſhier'd worſhip mutter? Shaleſp. 
3 Sky lowr'd, and mut ring thunder ſome ſad drops 
5 Wept, at completing of the mortal ſin | 

Original! 3 Milton's Par. Loft, 

They may treſpaſs, and do as they pleaſe ; no man dare ac- 

cuſe them, not ſo much as mutter againſt them. Burton. 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 

Are rous'd ; and clatt'ring ſticks cry, play, play, play: 

Mean time your filthy foreigner will ſtare, | 

And mutter to himſelf, ha, gens barbare / 

And it is well he mutters, well for him; 

Our butchers elſe would tear him limb from limb. Dryden. 

When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, it could 
not ſorbear muttering. Addiſon, Spectator. 


To Mu'TTER. v. a. To utter with imperfect articulation ; 
to grumble forth. 
Amongſt the foldiers this is muttered, 
That here you maintain ſev'ral tations. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
— A kind of men, ſo looſe of ſoul, IS > 
That in their ſleep will mutter their affairs. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Your lips have ſpoken lies, your tongue hath mut fer ed per- 
verſeneſs. f Ja. lix. 2. 
| — A hateful prattling tongue | 
That blows up jealouſies, and heightens fears, 8 
By muttering pois nous whiſpers in mens ears. Creech, 
Mu'TTzR. u. , [from the verb.] Murmur ; obſcure utter- 
ance, 9 
Le Without his rod revers d, 
And backward mutters of diſſevering power; 
| „We cannot free the lady. Milton. 
Morrz KER. n. ſ. [from mutter] Grumbler; murmwrer. 
Mu'TTExInGLY. adv. from muttering.] With a low 
voice ; without diſtin articulation. | 


dreſſed for.food. 2. A ſheep. Now only in ludicrous 


| The fleſh of muttons is better taſted where the ſheep feed u 
on wild thyme and wholeſome herbs. 
bees 6 few days were brought out of the country two thou- 

mu a.” 3 N 


: | MutTonpr'sT, „ f [mutton and A.] A hand lirge and 


red, | 
Will he who faw the ſoldiers muttonfift,” 
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Fouth's Sermons, 


The king fled to a ſtrong caſtle, here he was gathering | 


Ta MU'TTER. v. u. [mutire, muſſare, Lat.] To grumble ; | 


b ; _ MU'TTON. . f- [monton, French.] r. The fleſh of ſheep. 


language. 
75 The fat of roaſted mutton or beef, falling on the birds, 
will baſte them. Sauift's Directions to the Cook. 


(2,) Here's too ſmall a paſture for ſuch. ſtore of muttons, 
Shakeſp. | 


Bacon Nat. Hi. « £7 
Hayward's Edward.VI, 
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| o witneſs truth, „„ „%u. 
 MU'TUAL. 2. [mutuet, French ; urtuus, Lat.] Recipro- 
cal; each acting in return or correſpondence to the other. 
— Note a wild and wanton herd, | , 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 


If they perchance but hear a trumpet found, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand. 
By the ſweet power of muſick. Shakeſp. Mer chant Venice. 


What ſhould moſt excite a mu7ual flame, | 
| _Your rural cares and pleaſures are the ſame. | Pee, 
Mv'TuaLLy. adv. [from mutual.] Reciprocally ; in return. 
| He never bore K | 
Like labour with the reſt, where th' other inſtruments 
Did fee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, 0 
And mutually participate. Shakeſp. Cortelanus. . 
Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 
Who mutually hath anſwer'd my afecion, | Shakeſps 
The tongue and pen -mwtvally aſſiſt one another, writing; 
what we ſpeak, and ſpeaking what we write. Holder. 
Pellucid ſubſtances act upon the rays of light at a diſtance, 
in refracting, reflecting and inflecting them, and the rays m- 
tually agitate the parts of thoſe ſubſtances at a diſtance for heat- 
„ e Newton's Oftichs. .. 
They mutually teach, and are taught, that leſſon of vain 
confidence and ſecurity. Atterbury's Sermons ©. 
May I the ſacred pleaſures know 
Of ſtricteſt amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom I mutually may ſhare | 
Gladneſs and anguiſh, = Philifs... 
MuTwvua'Lity. n / {from mutual.) Reciprocation. 
Villanous thoughts, Roderigo ! when theſe mutualities ſo 
_ marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the incorporate concluſion... 
| Shakeſp. Othello. 


Muzz1z. n. /, [muſeau, French.] 1. The mouth of any 
thing; the mouth of a man in contempt. 2. A faſtening. 
for the mouth, which hinders to bite. 

(..) But ever and anon turning her muzz/e towuͤrd me, ſhe 
thre ſuch a proſpe& upon me, as might well have given a ſur- 
feit to any weak lover's ſtomach. Saney. 
Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in the velocity 
with which it leaves the muzz/e of the cannon, would require 
twenty-five years to paſs from us to the ſun. Cheyne. 
If the poker be out of the way; or broken, ſtir the fire with 
the tongs ;. if the tongs be not at hand, uſe the muzz/e of the 
bellows, ' Swift's Rules to Servants. . 
(2.) The fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks . 
The muzzle of reſtraint; and the wild dog. „* 
Shall fleſh his tooth on ev ry innocent. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
Greyhounds, ſnowy fair, | | 
And tall as tags, ran Jooſe, and cours'd around his chair; 
With golden muzz/es all. their mouths were bound. Dryden. 
To-MvuzzLz. wv. n. To bring the mouth near. 


», 


The bear muzzlet, and ſmells to him, puts his noſe to. his 


mouth and to his ears, and at laſt leaves him. LC*Eftrange. 
To Mvu/zz Lt: v. 4. 1: To bind the mouth. 2. To fondle 
with the mouth cloſe. A low word. 3. To reſtrain from 
hurt. K ; 28 fa. 
(..) This butcher's cur is venom mouth'd, and! 

Have not the pow'r to muzale him; therefore heſt 3 
Not wake him in his ſlumber. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The bear, the boar, and every ſavage namey 

Wild in effect, though in appearance tame, '. 4th 
Lay waſte thy woods, deſtroy thy-bliſsful bow'n, umn. 


Through the town with flow and ſolemn alt; 
Led by the noſtril, walks the muaaled bear. 


( 2.) The nurſe was then muzzling and coaxing 
4) My da muzzled ' 

Leſt it ſhould bite maſter, and ſo prove, . 

As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 

S )hateſpeares Wn 

My. pronoun poſſeſſive. [See Mix z. Belonging to me. 


. 


\ 


My is uſed before a ſubſtantive, and- mine anciently and 


And muzzled though they ſeem, the mutes de F＋ s „ 
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MONAT Hv. n. / [proypabia.] 


ſame name. 4 


” 
- 


 +propetly before's vowel. "My is now cominonſy uſed in- 
differently before both. I) is uſed when the ſubſtantive 
follows, and mine when it goes before: as, 4018 is my book; 
e . GOELT SO OE 
Her feet ſhe in my neck doth place. -* _ Spenſer, 


I conclude my reply with the words of a Chriſtian ru 5 : 
| | n has | mball. 


If my foul had free election 7 
To diſpoſe of her affection. | , 
I ſhall preſent my reader with a journal, Addiſon. 


My'xncnen. 2. /. [myncPen, Saxon, ] A nun. | Did. 
A deſcription of the 
muſcles. ke 1 HECK 


My'oLocv. „, [myologie, Fr.] The deſcription and doc- 


trine of the mulcles. 


To inſtance in all the particulars, were to write a whole 
ſyſtem of myology. ©. * Chepne's Phil. Principles, 
Mrv'opy. n. / [wvwl.] Shortneſs of fight. | 
My'ziap. n. .. [pwipa;.} 1. The number of ten thoufand. 
2. Proverbially any great number. 
2. - Aſſemble thou 42 
Of all thoſe myriads, which we lead, the chief. Milton. 
Are there legions of devils who are continually deſigning 
and working our ruin? there are alſo myriads of good angels 


who are more cheerful and officious to do us good. Tilos. 


Safe fits the goddeſs in her dark retreat; 
Around her, myriads of ideas wait, 
And endleſs ſhapes. = Prior, 
My'zmipon. n. /. [yvpprtr] Any rude ruffian ; fo named 
«from the ſoldiers of Achilles. 
The maſs of the people will not endure to be governed b 
- Clodius and Curio, at the head of their myr midons, though theſe 
be ever ſo numerous, and compoſed of their own repreſentatives. 
Swift, 
MyxoBALAN. n. /. [myrobalanus, Lat] A fruit. The 
- myrobalans are a dried fruit, of which we have hve kinds: 
they are fleſhy, generally with a ſtone and kernal, hay- 


ing the pulpy part more or leſs of an auſtere acrid taſte : 


they are the production of five different trees growing 
in the Eaſt Indies, where they are eaten preſerved. HI. 
The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures ; for it is 
ſweet, and yet aſtringent. | 


uents. 9 
My xRH. u. /. ſnyrrba, Latin; myrrhe, Fr.] A gum. Myrrh 
is a vegetable product of the gum reſin kind, ſent to us 
in looſe granules from the fize of a pepper-corn to that of a 
walnut, of a reddiſh brown colour, with more or leſs of an 
admixture of yellow : its taſte is bitter and acrid with a 
peculiar aromatick flayour, but very nauſeous: its ſmell is 
ſtrong, but not diſagreeable: it is brought from Ethiopia, 
but the tree which produces it is wholly uaknown. Our 
myrrh is the very drug known by the ancients under the 
| | — | * Mat. Me d. 
The myrrbe ſweet bleeding in the bitter wound. nſer. 
I bw a little honey of roſes, with a few drops dhe. 
turn of myrrb. 4 Wiſeman's Surgery. 


| My'sxnlne. adj. [myrrbinus, Latia.] Made of the myr- 


rhine ſtone. Wy — kd 
| in 
Cryſtal and m rear hu imboſt d with gems | 
And ſtuds of pra | Milton's Par. Reg. 
My'sxTiyrorM. adj. [myrtus and form.] Having the ſhape 
of myttle. why” | | 5:8 


My'zTL. n. /. [ayrius, Latin; myrte, French.] A fra- 
Font tree ſacred to Venus. The flower of the axyrtle con- 
Wo 


ſts of ſeveral leaves diſpoſed in a circular order, which 
expand in form of a roſe ; upon the top of the foot-ſtalk 
is the ovary, which has a ſhort ſtarlike cup, divided at 
the top into five parts, and expanded ; the oyary becomes 


Waller. - 


Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Myxo'eoLisrT, . /. [wiper and w.] One who ſells un- 
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_ | an oblodg umbilicared ſt uit, divided into three cells, which 


are full of kidney-ſhaped ſeess. J e 
There will I make thee beds of roſe s, 

Wich a thouſand fragrant poſie s © 

A cap of flowers, and a girdle © 
Imbroider'd all with leaves of myrtle.  Shakef, 


I was of late as petty to his ends 
| —— 1 ie 
o his gr 3 Shakeſp. Antony and C 
Nasen eas would have S fe s BE . | 
in one hand a pomegranate, in the other à bundle of nyrtie 
for ſuch is the nature of theſe /trees, that if they"be Planted 
though a good ſpace one from the other, they will meet, and 
with. twining one embrace the other. © Peach 
Nor can the muſe the gallant Sidney paſs ' 
The Rom of war! with early lawrels crown'd 
The lover's yrtie and the poet's bay. Thomſon's Summer. 
Mys8#'Le. . J. [my and jelf ] 1. An emphatical word added 
to I. as I myſelf 40 it, that is, not I by proxy; not another, 
2. The reciprocal of J, in the oblique caſe. 3. I is fone. 
times omitted, to give force to the ſentence. 5 
Ts; Annen , 
I ſhould againſt his murth'rer ſhut the door, 1 
Nor bear the knife my/e/F. | Shakeſþ. Macbetl, 
(2.) They have miſſed another pain, againſt which I ſhould 
have been at a loſs to defend myſelf. 
(3.) Myſe#f ſhall mount the roftrum in his fayour, 
And try to gain his pardon. | Addiſon, 
MysTaco'cus. n. /. [uvraywys 3 myNagogus, Latin] One 
who interprets diviue myſter ies; alſo one who keeps church 
relicks, and ſhews them to ſtrangers. Bailey, 
MysTe/riAaRcn, A. /. [wuigoer and N.] One preſiding 
over myſteties. | fy. huro 
MysTz'xtous. adj. [myſterieuxs, French; from myſtery. 


1. Inacceſſible to the underſtanding ; awfully obſcure, 2. 


Artfully perplexed. | 
£3.) God at laſt E e | 
To Satan, firſt in fin, his doom apply d, cs 
Though in myſterious terms. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 


Then the true Son of knowledge firſt appear d, 

And the old dark myferious clouds were clear d. Denham. 
(2.) Thoſe princes who were diſtinguiſhed for myſterious (kill 

in government, found, by the event, that they had ill conſulted 
their own quiet, or the happineſs of their people, Suit. 
MysTE'xiousLy. adv. [trom my/terious.} 1. Ina manner 

above underſtanding. | 2. Obſcurely ; my coppn0e% 

(. 2.) Our duty of preparation contained in this one word, try 
or examine, being after the manner of myſteries, 7y/ericu/y 


and ſecretly deſcribed, there is reaſon to believe that there is in Wh 


it very much duty. Taylor Wor thy Communicant. 

Each ſtair myſteriouſiy was meant. e ln. 

MysTe'«10usNess. 7. /. (from my/terious.] 1. Holy ob- 
ſcurity. 2. Artful difficulty or-perplexity. 


9 979 My purpoſe is, to gather together into an union all thoſe 


portions of truth, and differing apprehenſions of fe- 


riouſneſs. | Taylor's Wor thy Communicant. 
ToMy'sSTERIZE. v. a. [from myflery.} Jo explain 48 
enigmas. 


Myfterizing their enſigns, they make the particular ones of 
the — Ewes a wh. ar unto the 1 ſigns of the 
zodiack. "£1 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
MY'STERY. n. /. [puripior ; myſtere, F 1 1. Something 
above human intelligence; ſomething awfully obſcure. 2. 
An enigma ; any thing artfully made difficult. 3. A trade ; 
a calling: in this ſenſe it ſhould, according to Warburton 
be written miftery, from meftier, French, a trade. 
(..) They can judge as fitly of his worth, | 
As I can of thoſe nſteries which heav'n "2 LY 
Will not have earth to know. 5 Shakeſp. Coriolan 
Upon holy days, let the matter of your meditations be 3 
cording to the my/tery of the day; and to your ordinary dero. 


tions of every day, add the prayer which is fitted to the 7058. 
75 | by Taye. 


K awift SE *xaminer, | 
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I" God | thould peat to reveal unto vs this grent myftery of My' STICALLY, add, [from 3 fa's manner; or by 


here's the twin er of thy letter. 
bakeſp. Wee — 
Important truths ſtill let your fables ho ; 
And moral myſteries with art unfold. Granville. 
(.) And ** which is the nobleſt myfferie, 
Brings to reproach and common infamy. 1 Spenſer, 


Inſtruction, manners, myſteries and trades, _ . 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contranes. Shateſp p. 


adj. [myſticus, Latin. ] 1. 4 obſcure, 


3 MY STICAL. f 
_ My'sT1CK. 2. Involving ſome ſecret meaning; em- 
J plematical. 3. Obſcure ; ſecret, 


* himſelf, be my inſtructor concerning the myſizcal * to 
eaven. 
, From falvation all fleſh being excluded this way, God hat hath | 
revealed a way myſlical and ſupernatural. ; Hooker, 
(2.) Ye five other wand'ring fires! that move 
In myftick dance not without ſong, reſound . 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. Milton. 
It is Chriſt's body in the ſacrament and out of it; but in the 
ſacrament not the natural truth, but the 14 and myſtical. 
din Roe bs | 29 call thy Communicant. 
It is plain from : Apocalyp 
- be e by fire. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(3-) Leſt new fears diſturb the happy ſtate, 
Loos, I have ſearch'd the pt 2 


. 


"Dryden. | 


"" Let Gat di et me adn. In cas avs Khes Knows x 


To My Tro'LoGrze, v. n. [from mytholo 


my/{ical Babylon is to 


"Theſe two in thy ſacred boſom bold, F 
Donne. 
vis Tricaln ESS. 7. . {from ve Involution of 
ſome ſecret meaning. 


rene GICAL, adj, [from ! Relaüag to the 
explication of fabulous hiſtory. 
The original of the eonceit was probably hieroglyphical, f 
which after became mytho/ogical, and by tradition ſtole into a 
.  total.yerity, which was but partir true in its covert ſenſe and 
morality. mw 
MyTaoue'Gical ly, adv. [from mythological In a man- 
ner ſuitable to the ſyſtem of fable. 
MyTno'LoGisT. #. {. {from mythology.] A relator or ex- 
The of the ancient ples "ek the heatheps.. "Ws 
e grammarians an myt 5 ſeem to be gltoget un- 
uainted with his writin 5 * Cech. 
t was a celebrated * lem among the ancient yt boogie, 
What was the ſtronge thing, what the wiſeſt, and what he 
greateſt ? - Norris's Miſcel. 
J To relate or 
explain the fabulous hiſtory of the heathens, 


MyTtao'Loey. in. ,. (u. and aiy®- ; mytbolog ie, French. 
Syſtem of fables ; — of the fabulous hiſtory of. 
_ the I * of the beathen world. 
modeſty of mythology deſerves to be commended i the 
ſcenes there are laid at a 22 dite: it is onee upon 2 time, in the 
"SE yore,. and in the land of Utopia. Bentiy. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


* 


A ſemivowel, has in Engliſh - an invaria- 
ble ſound: as, no, name, net; it is ſome- 
times after m almoſt loſt; as, 'condemn'; con- 
temn, 4 by | | | 
To Nas. v. a. [nappa, Swediſh.] To catch 
unexpectedly; to ſeize without warning. A word ſeldom 
- uſed butia low; hnguages 065 TIRE 2. 
Nalck ZR or NAK ER. n. . [concha, margritifera, Latin] 
A ſhell that contained a pearl, 
NM DIR. n. /. [Arabick.] The point under foot directly op- 
poſite to the zenith. "INE Kt HRP," 


As far as four bright ſigns comprize, 
The diſtant zenith from the nadir lies. Creech. 


Nay kd n. f. [mergus cirrhatus.] A kind of tufted ſea- 
bird. © Sg” It 01 1 . * 
Nad. n. /. [nagge, Dutcb.] 1. A ſmall horſe. A horſe 

in familiar language. 2. A paramour in contempt. 
(.,) A hungry lion would fain have been dealing with good 
norſe- fleſn, but the zag would be too fleet. J Efrange. 
Thy zags, the leaneſt things alive, | 

So very 00 * 3 to x" 

( 2.) Your ribau 0 t 

5 R ai and 1 70g 
NAIL. ». /. Inœzl, Saxon; nagel, German.] 1. The hard 
cruſt or horny ſubſtance at the ends of the fingers and toes. 
2. The talons of birds; the claws or paws of beaſts. 3. 
A ſpike of metal by which things are faſtened together, 4. 
A ſtud; a boſs. 5. A meaſure. of length; two inches 
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Prior. 


without delay. I once ſuppoſed it from a counter 
- ſtudded with nails, but have fince found in an old re- 
2 ſolæ ere ſuper unguem. It therefore means into th 
hand. ; y 
(1.) My nails can reach unto thine eyes. - Shakeſp. 
The meaneſt ſculptor in th* Æmilian ſquare, | 
Can imitate in braſs the nails and hair 
Expert in trifles. 9 
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Dryden. 


nerves and tendons that are under them. „ 


(.) As one nail by ſtrength drives out another; 5 


Shakeſþ. 


So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object ſoon forgotten. | 
For the body of ſhips, no nation doth equal England, nor for 

the oaken timber to build them; and we need not borrow iron 
for ſpikes or nails, to faſten them together. Bacon, 
The load- ſtone mines in the ſhore of India, are fo placed in 
abundance and vigor, that it proves an adventure of hazard to 

. paſs thoſe coaſts in a ſhip with iron zazls. 
| A. beechen pall | 

Hung by the handle, on a driven nail. :  Dryaen. 
An equivocal word uſed for the aail of the hand or foot, 

and for an iron zail to faſten any thing. Watts, 
(4+) For not the deſk with filver nails, | 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ftandiſh well japan'd avails 
To writing of good. ſenſe. | 
__ (6.) We want our money on the nail, 
The banker's ruin'd if he pays. 


Swift. 


2, To ſtud with nails. 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo, 


and a quarter. 6. On the nail, Readily ; immediately; 


The nails of our fingers give ftrength to thoſe parts in the 
various functions they are put to; and defend the numerous 


Brown. : 


| Sxift's Poems... 
To NAIL. v. 4. [from the noun.} 1. To faſten with nails. 


N A R 


(1. ) To the croſs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the ſins 
Of all mankind, with him are crucify d. 
He claſp'd his hand upon the wounded part. 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy'd, 3 
And pierc'd his hand, and nail d it to his ſide. 
(2.0 In golden armour glorious to behold, 
he rivets of your arms were nail d with gold. Dryd, 
NaLILER. n. /. [from nail.] One whoſe trade is to forge 
nails; a nail-maker. | | 
NA'KED. adj. [nacov,. Saxon.] 1. Wanting.cloaths ; un- 
covered; bare. 2. Unarmed; defenceleſs; unptovided. 
Plain; evident; not hidden. 4. Mere ; bare; wan: 
ing the neceſſary additions; fimple ; abſtracted. 
.) A philofopher being aſked in what a wiſe man differed 
from a fool ? anſwered, ſend them both nated to thoſe who 
© know them not, and you ſhall perceive. Bacon. 
a He pitying how they ſtood, - 
Before him ae d to the air, that now N. 
Muſt ſuffer change; 
As father of his family, he clad 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts. 
(2.) Had I but fſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age, 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakeſþ. H. VIII. 
| Ungrateful men, | 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 
And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow, 
(3.) The truth appears fo zakedon my fide, | 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shakeſþp. H. VI. 
(4.) Not that God doth require nothing unto happineſs at 
the hands of men, ſaving only a naked belief, for hope and cha- 
rity we may not exclude ; but that without belief all other 
things are as nothing, and it is the ground of thoſe other divine 
virtues, Hooker, 
Na“KEDLNY. adv. 1. Without covering. 
merely; barely; in the abſtract. 3. Diſcoverably ; evi- 
„„ voy 
"(43 Though. ſeveral fingle letters nakedly conſidered, are 
found to be articulations only of ſpirit or breath, and not of 
breath vocalized ; yet there is that property in all letters of apt 
_ neſs, to be copjoined in ſyllables. 
63.) So blinds the ſharpeſt counſels of the wiſe 
This overſhadowing Providence on high, 
1 And dazzleth all their cleareſt ſighted eyes, 
That they ſee not how nakedly they lie. Dario. 
Na'szDpxEss. . /. [from naked.) 1. Nudity; want of 
covering. 2. Want of proviſion for defence. 3. Plain- 
neſs ; evidence ; want of concealment. ; ; 
(1.) My face I'll grime with filth; —_ 
And with preſented nakedneſs out- face | 
Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 


Millan 


9 


The winds and perſecutions of the ſky. 
Nor he their outward only, with the ſkins 
Of beaſts ; but inward zakednefſs, much more 
Opprobrious41 with his robe of righteouſneſs 
.Arraying, cover'd from his father's fight | Milton. 
J entreat my gentle readers to ſow on their tuckers again, and 


Ld 


not to imitate the nakedneſs, but the innocence of their mother 


Eve, | : Addiſon's Guardian. 
Thou to be ſtrong mult put off every dreſs, 

Thy only neat” 

(2.) Spies, to ſee the nakedneſs of the land are come. 


Dad. 


Milton, 


| Addiſin, 


2. Simply ; 


Ho "P 


armour is thy nakedneſs. Pri. 
Ceniſi. 
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t which uppeais in proper naledueſi ß; Shale. 
N A hi + N * as collar · — or wee 
| 0 Whole. bridle and Gade, whitleather and 5 
With collars and harneſs. © 


| N. nama, Saxon; "= Dutch.) 
ans. Lara, of an individual, 2, The term by 


Reputation; character, 5. Renown ; fame; celebrity; 
- eminence z.Praile ; remembrance ; z memory ; diſtinction; 
honour. 6. Power delegated z imputed character. 7, 
Fictitious imputation. 8. Appearance ; not reality ; aſ- 
ſumed character, 9. An * e 
1.) What is thy ame 

Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 

No: though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name 

Than any is in hell. 1 ' 

My name's Macbeth. | Shak. 

He called their names after the names his father had called | 
them. Gen. xxvi. 18. 
n Thouſands there were in darker fame that dwell,” 

Whoſe names ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn. - Dryden, 

(2.) What's in a name ? That which we call a roſe, 

By any other name would ſmell as ſweet. Shakeſp. 

If every particular idea that we take in, mould bare a diſtinẽt 
name, names muſt be endleſs. | Locke. 

wo? They liſt with women each degen' rate name, 
Ak y/ not hazard life for future fame. 

(4.) The king's army was the laſt enemy the weſt had been 

acquainted with, and had left no good aan n 


Clarendon. 
(50 What men nr | 
Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier 3 _ 
And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew, 
And many others of great name and worth. | N 
Viſit eminent perſons of great name abroad 3 to tell how 
life agreeth with: the fame. - Bacon Egays. 
Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, - | 
5 — tis all a ghoſt can have, remains. 
hundred knights 
d in fight, and men of mighty name. 
Tete ſhall be towns of mighty fame, 
Tho now they lie obſcure, and lands without a ,. 
en. 
Bartolus is of great name ; whoſe authority is as much va- 
lued amongſt the modern lawyers, as Papinian's was among 
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-10* Win een thou 132 180 r 


e en 
1. The diſ- 


which any kind of ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed. 3. Perſon, + * 


Dryd. 


«Se th 4 
F ”* R s z 


— 1 watths bilding let . 
Ridiculous, and the work, Confuſion: Ng, f Milos, 
al Aceuſtom not thy mouth to ſwearing neither uſe thy- 
ſelf to the namiig of the Holy One. | Feeluſ. X81ii, 4 
My tongue could zame whate'er I ſ Ww. Milton. 
Thoſe whom the fables name of monſtrous fize, © Milton. 
(.) Did my father's godſon ſeek your life? | 
He whom my father nam'd ? EN Edgar, | 
Bring me him up whom TI shall 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. 
Let any one name that propoſi tion, whoſe terms or ideas 
- were either of them innate. ; Locke. 
(4.) Let my name be named on them. Sen. xIviii. 16, 
(5.) Celeſtial, whether among the thrones, or nam 4 
Of them the higheſt. 


A"MELESS. adj. [from name.] 


Not diſtinguiſned by 


any diſcriminative a ppellation. 2. Obe of which t the name 
is not known or mentioned. 
(1. ) On the cold earth lies th' unregarded King, | 
A. headleſs carcals, and a nameleſs . Dienbam. 
The milky „ n g 
Fram'd of many nameleſs ſtars. N 39.4.1 Wablere.. 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we trult z „ & 
And ſacred, place by Dryden's awful duſt; * 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 
(2.) Little credit is due to accuſations of this kind, when. 
N come from ſuſpected, that is, from nameleſs pens. 
_ Mtterbury.. 
Such imag'ry of greatneſs ill became 
A. nameleſs dwelling, and an unknown name. Harte. 
Naur Ev. adv. [from name. rare ſpecially ; to 


mention by name. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of ber we ſay the ſame 
Which diligent beholders of her works have obſerved; nameh. 
5 ſhe provideth for all living creatures nouriſhment which - 

may ſuffice. f | «20h | 

Which of, theſe ſortows is haſubjeRto ?- aeg 

T o none of theſe, except it be the laſt ; 190 

» Namely, ſome love that drew him oft from home. bal. 

© The council making remonſtrances unto queen Elizabeth of 
the continual conſpiracies againſt her life ; and namely, that a 
man was lately taken, who ſtaod ready in, a very ſuſpicious 
manner to do the deed:;z adviſed her to go leſs abroad weak ly 
attended. But the queen anſwered, that ſhe had rather be dead, 
than put in cuſtody. Bacon. 

For the excellency of the ſoul, namely its power of divining 
"in dreams; that ſeveral ſuch divinations . have been made; none - 


ueſtion. ' © Addiſon;' Speck. 
"" Solbmon' 's choice does not a inſtru us in that point of 


the 66. — In the e on - 0 Learning. hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine moral to us; nameſy, that 
3 And in he power of us the tribunes, ue ä he who applies his heart to wiſdom, does at the fame time take 
e r 5 7... Shad; Goriolanus.. NPE Proper method for gaming Jong life, riches, and repu- 
192 When Ulyſſes with fallacious art, en. | n ber. 
ad forgid a treaſom i in-my patron's name, 25 Na MER. nf [from e One who calls or Wanna 
My kinſman fell. Derya. Eu. by name. 1 e a ll wig 
(8.) Lil to him again, . "DS Nane n. 1. n kes lde ume eld ano- 
He'll tell me all thy purpoſe. Shak. Mer. W. of Windfor. ther. A 
| Me = 2 ned | 2 luſ. Nor does the dog - fiſn at ſea; much more make out the dog 


| — The huſband 

Bids 1 confeſs ;: calls her ten. thouſand names . 

In vain ſhe kneeliss. | 
Like the watermen of Thames 7 


Granville, . 
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(1), mention Manette — 
Wy you tbr er er” nts 


ter any of them. | 1 BE 4. 1. 
His aun Ee 2M Yet ik . PR mened of the an- 


e before be a dsds Lu, the 27. 


Jo mention by name. NAP: 1. /, [Pneppan, Saxon, 


3 Troy by, and call them names. "wife's Miſcel. 

I To Nan. v. 4, [from the noun.] 1. To Alter mina by a 
3 particular appellation) impoſed. 2. 

7 3. To 2 7 to naminate. * "To witer z. to mention. 
F. Toentitle.. | 7 


4 of land, than that. 8 COgnamienl,\or rame/att in. the heavens. . 


Braun Agar Errours. ; 
| One.authoris a mole. to anather. 2 it is impoſſible Euer to 
diſcover beauties; they have og only for blemi can 


| indeed fee the licht, as is ſaid of their ele 1 ut med | 


© ately ſbut their eyes. 5" "ju n. 
to. ſleep. 1, . 3 A 
t ſleep. A word ludicrouſ uſed. whe [J2noppay Sa ax. 
Down N 4 4 77135 p A ak 1 
2 Mop t ſwallowing of cep with mouth, mak 7 
= A NY 8 hod cou d lay the — 7 - — hen 
charge. e e. tick 537 Ede 1 1 - 
/ Latour bounty _ nap «and, Leill awake it 7 
. | Stnheſpeare. s 
o ic 4 oe 
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NAPE. A. 7. [Of uncertain etymology Skinner imagines 


! - Manon interiour ſurvey of your good ſelves. 


ere gill king . 


nappe, 
T. : 
(2) Amongft thoſe leaves ſhe made a butterfly Fe: 200 dee don, q Jan's — . re up. 
wi 44 wg 8 ar bar fi orh 1 ct n BH When I my threſher heard, 5 W "Ik 
e velvet ap, which on his win th lie, ; - "8 
"The een down, with which bis back is debt. "Spenſer. * e 5 15 * _ 1 42 
Jack Cade the clothier means to ns: the e A Ner Narcs ; fair | 1.1 4 * | 


Er: eee, 
ants, though they have no es a kin onyx 
or velvet rind upon 15 mane peck les down or FP cometh of Nanco's TICK. wes [ragetw ; narcotrgue, French] Produc. 
à ſubtil ſpirit, in a ſoft or fat ſubſtance. . ./ + 8 Bacon. ing torpor, or upefaction. —Nar coticky includes all that 
| Ah where mult needy poet ſeek for aid 4 part of the materia medica, which any way 1 produce: 
When duſt and rain at once his cat invade; N whether called by this name, vr hypnoticks „or opi. 


His only coat ! where duſt confus'd with N d ces. „ Viüunq. 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ſtain. Swift. "The ancients eliceiiied: it narcotick or ft efactive, and it is 
7 Navy. v. a. [Þneppan, Saxon.] To ſleep; to be drow- | to be found in the liſt of poiſons by Digſcorides: Brown, 


ſy or ſecure ; to be ſupinely careleſs. Naxp. ». /. [nardus, Latin; safe, Gr:] t. Spikenard, 


They took him napping in his bed. _ Hudibrar. a kind of ointment, 2. An odorous ſhrub, 
A wolf took a dog mapping at his maſter's door. (2.) He now-is-come | 
r LEftrange. _ Into the bliſsful field, thro? groves of Ad 
What is ſeriouſly related by Helmont, that foul linen, ſtopt 4 And flow ring odours, caſſia, nard and balm. Mila, 
in a veſſel that hath wheat in it, will in twenty-one, days time (2+) Smelt, o' the bud o' the briar, | 
turn the wheat into mice; without conjuring, one may guels Or the zard in the fire. ; B. Johnſon ed, 


to have been the philoſophy and information of ſome houſewife, ſ 
who had not fo carefully covered her wheat, but that the mice Nana, BS Tort X lor 4, 1 WY n 
could come at it, and were there taken napping juſt when they There is a 4 1 Jot | Mt 
had made an end of their good chear. Bentl?). Though ev nare olfatt 77 Hudibra; 
NAT TAK ING. . / [nap and tale] Surprize; ſeizure on Na! 8 _ A ſpecies of whale. | R 
a ſudden ; une e onſet, like that made on men Thaſe long horns preſerved as precious beauties, are but the 
ay | _- " .teethof narwhales. Brown' 4 Fulg. Errours, 


Naptakmgs, aſſaults, ſpoilings, and Kringe, have in our NAA 44. [from nanre, Lacio.] Capable (0 be 


_ forefathers days, between. us and France, been a 25 ee 


7. NAAAAT E. v. 4. [narro, Latin. ] To relate z to tell: 


it to come from nap, the hair — ows on it; Tunius word only uſed in Scotland. | 
with his uſual Greek lagacity, has grown. a Bill; per- NARRA'TION. 2. / [nar ratio, Latin 3 nar ration, P. rench.] 


£ Account.; relation "hiſtor Ss 
Fo 5 yoo: ee root with 48. 'Phe joint of the He did 1 1. . 1 


Turn your eyes towards the napes af your Becks, and make They that defire to look into the zarrations of the ſtory, or 


2 Mac. ji. 14, 


This commandment, fe an among other things, 2 
2 


'Domitian dreamed, the night before he was ſlain, that — L 
is commonly read. 


en head was growing out of the nape of his neck. con. 


NI ERVY. n. 7 [naperia, Ital.] Table- linen, B58, ation of the creation of the wor White, 
Na RE W. u. f. [napus, Lat.] An herb. Wer in „In the miadſt of the 
* FETHA. n. /. [naphtha, Latin,] Naphtha-is a pear d plaineſt 2 eee an on the Oyſy. 


123 clear, and thin mineral fluid, of a very pale yel- Nalnnaravy. adj. [narratif-we, French; from narro, Lat.) 
w, with a caſt of brown in it. It is ſoft and daily tothe Relatiog z giving an account. 2. Storytelling; apt to 
auch, of a ſharp and unpleaſing taſte, and of a briſk and relate chings paſt. 

Tr ting ſmell; of the bituminous kind: It is extreme- (1. To judteial as credit ought to be given, though the 


ly ready. to take fire. | Fill. Mat. Med. orgs be narrative.” + Ayliffe's Parergon. 
*. ſents it as a liquation of bitumen. It ſwims on (.) Age, as Davenant ſays, is always. narrative. 
tis top of the water of wells and ſprings. That found about 
Wahylon is in ſome ſprings whitiſh, "tho? it be generally black, _ The poor, 3 the valiant aud aſhes... 1 
and Aüitkers little from P etroleum. . L oodavar d, And boaſting youth, and narrative old age. TT P 1 
Na'zr 19455: 1. J from nappy.] "The quality of having a Nu RRATEVE. 1. A relation; an account; a ſtory. 
I  NaP. 7 41 In the inſtructions I give to others, concerning "hat the) 
Nenn. u. 1 {from nap ; -which etymology is oddly fa- ſhould doytake u narrative.ot what you have done. = 
-voured by il, Ten /i on Mgue ferunt manti a willes ; nape- CGynthio was much taken with my narrative. Tale. 


ria, Italian. 0h 'Cloaths uſed at table to wipe the hands. Na“ KRATIVE Ly. adv. \{from- narrative. ] By way of rela- 
2. K — Odſolete. i EP ſenſe is retained in tion. W n £13 


Scotland. The wonds of all ;odichl 48s are written narrativeh, goes 
» 41. By art were Sade At, tſhirts, 404 coats, incon- bn be mm Jeptrngees Wherea lenkt and fear ee oe. 
fJumptible by fire, , Brown's Vulgar Errours. ” uſe o. ae ken 
5 e ſame matter was Woven into a, ape r ef whieh NAA Fe . #1 nee, French from narre, r 
e ended by being burnt in the fire. | Wilkins. A teller: a relater.* + 1 
Naptins, de ne had of cloth of gold, bu they were Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt 2ndifaithful, age 
e commonly of linen, or ſoft:wool. | . as milful „ whether he bath 1n0/peculiar gain pos 15 
"+ . 


(2.0 Lam glad I have found this xaphin 3 6 zin SN reporting ĩt. 177 n 
rd was her firſt remembrance from the Moor. lt, & NARROW, 7 jj. [neapu, Sargn 3 005 Prey * 


. [from nap;}* Wianting nap ; threadbare 05 bee 6 
Bae ut wall diftance from "fide 
ere be 10 ſtand forconſul, ne'er would he brogg.or 221 185 0 t. ewent: uſe fc 


Appear in th* market place nor on him r 3 «3: 2.90 Ae 
ai WES homilny, * £1 Les Shak Corvolanuz, 1 - n 3. vetous ; eiten. 4 > 


a 


. the variety of the matter we have been careful might have pro- 
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4 „ * N 1 R | | 

of Py” © ſeniiments ungenerous,. 8. Nes 1 an, 
a ſmall diſtance. 6. Cloſe; vigilant; attentive. W NN 

L J———Edward tron Belgia, 

Hain paſo'd in ſaf rey theo? the n ſeus. Shak, 

- The angel flood in a arrow place, whey was no way to 


In a narrbæv-· bottom' d ditch cattle cannot turn. Mortim. 
By being too ka or of an improper figure and dimenſion” to 
ho thil duty in perfection, the 4 1 narrow and incapable 
of E From: their native fun Blackmore. 


. From this #arrow time of geſtation may enſue a ſmall. 
nels in the excluſion; but this inferreth no W 
n. 


Though the Jews were hut a ſmall- nation, and confined to 

a narrow compals 1 in the world, yet the fiſt riſe of letters and 
languages is truly to be aſcribed to them. 
.) To narrow breaſts he comes all wrapt in gain, 

To ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. 
(4.) Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean diviſions be- 
tween the ſeveral orders of its 3 and their aarrbab- 


hearted'repining at each other's ga | Spratt, 
The greateſt van or ws is „ How much of God 
and nature is __— whereof we never hadiany idea ? 


Sire Coſmo/ogia ſacra. 

The h of good from thoſe whom we gratify, would pro- 

duce W and ſtinted charit s 2 Smalridge. 
A ſalamander grows familiar a ſtranger 

and is not ſo narrow-lpirited* as to obſerve, whether the perſon 

ſhe talks to, be in breeches or in petticoats. Addiſon. 

It is with arrow ſoul d people as with narrow-neck'd bot- 


tles; the leſs they have in "theta whe more noiſe they make in 


pouring it out, Sawift's Miſceltames. 
(5.) Then Mneſtheus to the head his arrow drove, 
But made a glancing ſhot, and miſs d the dove; 
Yet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſten'd by the foot the flitting bird. 
(6,) ĩͥ — The orb heroam'd 
With narrow ſearch ; and with inſpe&ion deep 
Conſider'd ev ry creature, which of all | 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. 


Milton. 


Many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the actions of a great 


man, who is not al the beſt prepared for ſo narrow an in- 
ſpection. 9 Aaaſſen, Spett.. 
7. NANO. v. a, [from the adjective.] 1. To — 10 
with reſpect to breadth or wideneſs. 2. To contract; 
impair in dignity of extent or influence. 3. To — * 
in ſentiment or capacity of knowledge. 4. To confine; to 
limit. 5. [In farriery:] A horſe is faid 5 narrow, when 


enough out to the one hand or to the other. 
Farrier s Dictionary. 


60.) In the wall he made narrowed reſts, that the beams 


ſhould not be faſtened in ide walls of the houſe.” 


x Kings, 

By reaſon of the great ee ee 1 the needle de: 

Aleeth towards the — cen degrees ; but at the Straits of 
Magellan, where the land is aarrotued, and the 
ſide, it varieth about five or fix. - Brown, 

opinions, and croſſing the intereſts o people, leaves out of 

its compaſs the greateſt of their 1 may juſtly 


ſaid, in the Game degrees it Joſex ground, to Barrow aa TY 


(2.) One ſcience is i y above all the reſt, where:it 
is not by corruption rewrote a"trade, for mean or ill ends, 
and ſecular” interefts3/ I mean, theology, which contains the 
knowledge of God and bis creatures. Leeks. 

(3.) Beſuetude does contract and narrow our. faculties, ſo 


| ca ec thoſe things” in which we are con- 
; ant, | 


Govers. of the ue. 
\ eee A - "6/09, | 


How hard 
| Rar of commou cas Ts, e irt, 3 more ** 


Mum. ii. 26. 


Wilkins, 2 
Sidney. [ 


at firſt ſight, - 


Dryden. . 


he does not take ground enough, and does not bear fat 


vi. 5 


on the other 
, for philoſophical contemplations, is not ſo mueh from the 
A government, : which. by 3 the cee loſing the i nan yer p 


be Nas. _—_ ne has, or has not.] Obſolete... 


N dj , Lat.) Belongi egy 
A'SAL. adi. Inaſas } clonging 


10 wy Fr ſon e FO 130% 
_ Bounded by nature, zarrow'd fill by ait, {es POOR og 
— on and a contrafted heart, oþ6, 
) I moſt find fault with His 1 tuinꝝ too much his own 
bottom, and his unwary 3 8 the foundation on which he 
ſtands, Wattrland. 
By admitting too many at once into one queſtibn, 
the mind is dazzled and wore whereas by limming and 
. man the queſtion; 70 take 4 n ſurvey of the whole. 
2 Watts's Logic. 
Our knowledge is 198 more . if we confine gur- 
ſelves to our own ſolitary pepper een mbh ur 
. 
Na KROWLY. adv, [from narrow 1 - With little breadth 
or wideneſs; with finall diſtance between the ſides. 
ContraQedly ; ; without extent, Cloſely”; vigilantly ; 
8288 4. Nearly; within a a little. 5. Averic iouſ- 
y ; ſparingly. 
| Gy The church of England is not ſo na#rotwly calculated 
that it cannot fall in with any regular ſpecies of government. 


Swif © 

(3. My fellow-ſchoolmaſter . 
Doth watch Bianca's my ſo narrowly. Sbat. 
If it be narrowly con ſidered, this colour will be reprehended 


11 by imputing to all excellencies in compolitions - 
a kind'of po Bacon, 


For a confi Serable treaſure hid in my vineyard, ſearch rar- 
rowly when I am gone. _ Eftrangs.. | 
A. man's reputation draws eyes upon him that will narrowly - 

inſpeR every part of him. Addiſon, 
(4.) Some private veſſels took one of the A uapulca ſhips, . 
and very —— miſſed of the other. . . f. 
Na'zzownzss, 2. from n.rrow.] 1, Want of breadth 
or w ideneſs. 2. Want of extent; want of comprehenſjon. 
3. Confined ftate ;. contractedneſs. 4. Meanneſs ; pover-»- 
ty. 5. Want of capacity. | 
(1.) In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrownel;. of the arch 
makes it riſe in height, or run out in length. Addiſon on Italy. 
(2.) That prince, who ſhould be ſo wiſe and godlike, as 
eſtabliſhed laws of liberty to ſecure protection and encoora 
ment to the honeſt induſtry of mankind, againſt the oppreſſion 
of power, and narra⁰ of party, will quickly be top hard 
for his neighbours. | Locke"s Works, 


(3-) The moſt learned and ingenious ſociety i in Europe, con- 
feſs the narrotoneſs of human attainmnents. Slarvil e. 
Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narben affords... 5 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly.. icks at words. 
3. 


The Latin, a ſevere and 2 language, often ex- 
preſſes that in one word, which either the barbarity or the 
narrowneſs of modern tongues cannot ſupply in bot 


* ) If God will fit thee for this paſſage, by taking off IKE - 
load, and emptying thy+bags, and.ſo ſuit the a %, of thy 
fortune to the narrowneſs of the way: thou art to paſs, is there 
any os arg 4 in all this ? | South, _ 
(5-) Another diſpoſition in men, which. makes thera. impro- 


narrowneſs of their ſpirit and underſtanding, as becauſe hey 
will not take time to extend them. n 


ity'd is miſhap that a remed y; 


But e ſcorn'd been deeds of fond foelery., Spenſer. * 


Te pronounce the naſali, and the eros ſpititally,.. 


an 9 Is as pronun- - 
ban the diſctiarge lens, 75 probe . 2 
A t . 
| Baſal de into the ne every. Ker inet, in order dit | 
little. Har Surgery... 
Never OKN Wea.” adj; (naſur ances. } 1063-4 rg 
the noſe. 
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MATION. n. ſ. {nation, French; natio, Latin.) 


unicorns are * debe; yn tha our kin 3 


=. . ene deſcribed by Moffetus Brown. 

AST. adj. [naft, nat,. German, wet. ] 1. Dirty; 
N ſordid 3 nauſeous; polluted... 2. 80582 | 
eud. 


(.) Sir Thomas More, ln bis enfomr to Le, bas thrown 


out the greatelt heap. of nafly language on perhaps ever was 
put together.. Atterbury. 
A nice man, is a man of nafly ideas. Sawift, 


Na'stiLY, adv. [from nafty.] 
ſeouſſy. 2. Obſcenely ; groſsly. 
(1. ) The moſt pernicious infection next the pl " is the __ 
of the jail, when priſoners have been long and cloſe and nafil * 


. kept. Bacon's Nat. H 
Na In ESS. n. / [from naſty.]. 1, Dirt; filth, 
ſcenity; groſſneſs of ideas. 
EST 1 This cauſed the ſeditious to remain viii their Ration, 
which by reaſon of the naftineſs of the beaſtly multitude, might 
more fitly be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 


Fu Haughty and Huge, as high Dutch bride, 
t - Such naftineſs and ſo much pride | 
| — Are oddly bin d b fate. Swift. 
; ( ̃ n.) Their E their dull obſcene talk and ribauldry, 


cannot but be very mauſeous and offenſive to any who does not 
baulk his own reaſon, out of love to their vice. South, 


A divine might have employed his pains to better 1 | 


_ in the zafiineſs of Plautus and Ariſtophanes. 
NA TAL. adj. [natal, Fr. natalis, Lat.] Native; alas 
to nativity. 


Since the time of Hen Ill. princes children took names from 
their natal places, as Edward of Carnarvon, Thomas of Bro- 
therton. Camden. 

Propitious ſtar ! whoſe ſacred y 

Preſided o'er the monarch's nata wh | 

rd radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 


Narki'rion. n. /. [natatio, Latin. ] The act of ſwim- 
ming. 
In progreſſive motion, the arms and legs move ſucceſſively ; 
but in natation both together. Brown's FVulg. Errours. 
Na'rnLEss. adv, [na, that is, not the leſs, Saxon] Ne- 
vertheleſs; formed thus, natheleſs, nat h Ie. Obſolete. 
Nath'leſs, my brother ſince we paſſed are 
-Unto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. 
'The torrid clime 
Smote on him ſore beſides, vaulted with fire. 
1 gent he fo endur'd, *till on the beach 
f that inflamed ſea be ſtood, and call'd 
is legions. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


N., THMORE. adv. [na the nere Never the more. Ob- 


. folete,. 
Yet nathmore by his bold hearty ſpeech, 


Could by his blood-frozen heart . be. 8 


people diſtinguiſhed from another people; — 4 by 
their language, original, or goverament. 2. A great num- 


der: emphatically. 
(1.) If Edward III. had pro 


Calais driving out the French, his ſucceſſors holding the ſame 
. +covurſe, would have filled all France with our nation. Raleigb. 
A nation properly ſignifies a great munber of families derived 
from the ſame blood, born in 
dier the fame government. 
(2.) When after battle I the field have ſeen 
. o'er with ghaſtly ſhapes, which once were men 3 
A nation oruſnt! a nation of the brave 
A realm of death ! and on this fide the grave 1185 1 
Are there, ſaid I, Who from this ad ſurvey, E 
„This human chaos, carry ſmiles away 3 Youn 


Ti BER- 


Na TIONAL, adj. national, Fr. from nation.] | 1. publick. % 
« :geperal not private; not particular. 2. ene to 
one's own FOuDTy., | 


* 'L 9792 


I, Dial; —_ ; nau- 


2. Ob. 


NATIVE. adj. Coat Hear, Lat, natif-ve, Fr.] 


Spenſer. : 
 Na'Tive. n. f. 1. One born in any 3 original inha- 


| le proſpered in die French wars, and 
led with Engliſh the towns whic n, as he be 1 27 | 
Ba e Poldi the fe Nat TIVENESS. #. /. {from native.] State of being produ- 


NarrIVIxT V. n. / [nativite, pr.] 
e ſame country, and living un- 


our Saviour, in whoſe birth the births of 


They in their W bY 1 4.4 . 4. y 
all dwell and prof * but when . „ 
National interrupt their public þ eee 7 Miter 
Such a national devotion inſpires oa. with ſentiments of reli. 


gious gratitude, and ſwells, their hearts with joy and exultati- 
25 on. 


n Adi ſon s Freebolder, 
The aſtoniſhing viRtories our armies have been crowned with, 


were in ſome meaſure the bleſſings returned upon that national | 
charity which has been ſo-conſpicuous. 


Hanne, | 
God, in the execution of his: judgments, never viſits a 


8 ple with public and general calamities, but where their ſins are 


public and national too. Rogers, 


Na rion ALL v. ady. [from national] Wich regard to the 


nation. 

The term adulterous chiefly relates to the jens, who being 
nationally eſpouſed to God by covenant, every fin of theirs w 
in a peculiar manner ſpiritual adulter. South, 


Na'rronatness. . /. [from national. Reference to the 


people in general, 


1. Produced 
2. Natural ; ſuch az 
3. Conferred by birth, 


by nature ; natural, not artificial. 
is according to nature; Original. 


belonging by birth. 4. Relating to the birth ; pertaining 
to the time or place of birth. 5. Original ; that Wilch 


80 ve being. 
(J.) She more ſweet than any bird on bough, 
Would oftentimes amo 17 them bear a part, 
And ſtrive to paſs, as ſhe could well enough, 
Their native muſick by her ſkilful art. 
This doctrine doth not enter by the ear, 
But of itſelf is zative in the breaſt. Davies, 
(2.) The members retired to their homes, reaſſume the nativ: 


- Spenſer, 


ſedateneſs of their temper. Swift, 


(3.) But ours is a privilege ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiſlative ; 
And firſt, 'tis to ſpeak whatever we pleaſe. Denhan, 
(4.) If theſe men have defeated the law, and outrun native 
puniſhment 3 though they can outſtrip en they have no wings 


to fly from God. Shak. H. V. 
Many of our bodies ſhall, no 2 | 
Find native graves. | Shak, H. v. 
(5. ) Have I now ſeen death? is this the way 
I muſt return to native duſt ? O ſi he WY 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold, Miltm, 


bitant. 2. Offspring. 

(1.) Make no extirpation of the natives, under of 
planting religion, God ſurely will no way be pleaſed with (uct 
ſacrifices,. | Bacon's Advice to Filler! 

Tully, the humble muſhroom ſcarcely known, 

The-lowly native of a country town. | Dryd. Jur. 

There ſtood a monument to Tacitus the hiſtorian, to the em- 
perors Tacitus and Florianus, natives of the place. Addiſon. 

Our natives have a fuller habit, ſquarer, and more-extend- 
ed r than the * that be beyoud us to the Blades 

105 ackmore. 


| ws Th accuſation, 
All 2 could never be the native 


Of our ſo frank donation. Shak. Curialans 


ced by nature. 

Birth; iſſue into 
life. 2. Time; place, or manner of birth. 45 State of 
place of being produced. 


(1+) Concludin ever with a thankſgiy giying for the e of 
are only blefſ 


They looked. upon thoſe. as the, true days of their 2 


5 i wherein the were freed from the p and ſorrows of a trou 
| 15 world P. * *. Aj 


E92 LEE and of ce children both, wt ee 
calen ers of eir nativit "Sat 
9 Em. 
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They ſa y there is divinity'in odd numbers, either in a "v.59 were nice in point of natrrafruation ; wi Yo Ws. 
u, chance or death; 17 = Sha rry Wives of Windfa hil hei ſe, they ſtood firm 3 bi bey 5 
ty, chance or deatn. Sal. Merry Wives of Windſor. while they kept their compals, they rm but hen they =» #\ 
n ; == 1. L 7 2 * z d * F, . 
k - * 0 #.+ 4 4 k * 
When I vow,” I weep; and vows fo born, did ſpread, they became a Windfal. Vacon. 


5 In their nativity all truth appears. Shak. Mid. N. Dream. Encouragement may be. given to any merchants that ſhall 
_ * 'Thy birth and thy nativity is of Canan. Exel. xvi. 3. come over and turn & Certain ſtock of their on, as vaturabza- 
6) Theſe, in their dark nativity,” the deep tion, and freedom from cuſtoms the two firſt years. Temple. 
| Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. — Milton. Enemies, by taking advantage of the general-taturalization 
x !TURAL. adj. [naturalis, Latin; naturel, French.) act, invited over foreigners of all religions. Sæv ißt. 
1. Produced ot effected by nature ; not artificial. 2. II- To Nx TURALIZ E. v. a. [from natural.) 1. To adopt 
legitimate; not F nature; not, ac- into a community z to inveſt with tbe ye of native 
quired. 4. Not forced; not fartetched; dictated ,by na- ſubjects. 2. To make natural; to make eaſy like things | 
ture. 5. Following the ſtated, courſe of things. 6. Con- natyral., 5 
ſonant 10 natural notions. 7. Diſcoverable by reaſon, (J.) The lords informed the king, that the Triſh might not 
not revealed... 8. Tender; affectionate by nature. 9. be naturalized without damage 10 themlelves or the crown. = 


* 


| UnaffeQed ; according 10 truth and reality. 10. Oppoſed 475 the Rte Hen io bis Heiser d W Davies. 
: 1 | us | wt: 2.) He riſes freſh to his hammer and anvil ; cuſtom has na- 
ro violent: as, A natural death. :  turalized his labour td him. mul 22 8 South 


1.) There is no natural motion of any particular heavy bo- Sanne PEE IO 
* Aich is perpetual, yet it is able fam them to contrive Na't URALLY, adv. [from natural.] 1. According to the 
ſuch an artificial revolution as ſhall conſtantly be the cauſe of it- power or impulſes of unaſſiſted nature. 2. According to 
ſelf. ht | . VPillinss Dedalus. nature; without affectation; with juſt repreſentation. 3. 
(2.) This would turn the vein of that we call natural, to Spontaneouſly ; without art; without cultivation: as 
that of legal propagation z which has ever been encoura as there is no place where wheat naturally grows. 100 ® 
the other has been disfavoured by all inſtitutions. Oh emple. (1.) Our ſovereign good is defired naturally ; God, the au- | 1 
_ (3+) If there be any difference in natural parts, it ſhould thor of that natural defire, hath appointed natural means where= | = 
ſeem that the advantage lies on the fide of children born from by to. fulfil itz but man having utterly diſabled his nature unto | 153 
noble and wealthy parents. n EM; | Swift. - theſe means, hath had other revealed, and hath received from 
(4.) I will now deliver a few of the propereſt and naturalleft heaven a law to teach him, bow that which is deſired naturally, 
conſiderations that belong to this piece. Wotton. muſt now ſupernaturally be attained; © | Hooker, 
(5.) If folid piety, humility, and a ſober ſenſe of themſelves, If ſenſe be not certain in the reports it makes of things to 
is much wanted in that ſex, it is the plain and natural conſe- the mind, there can be naturally no ſuch thing as certainty or 
quence of a yain and corrupt education. Law. knowledge. TEND e _ , South, 
(6.) Such unnatural connections become, by cuſtom, as na- When you have once habituated your heart to a ey er 
tural to the mind as ſun and lights fire and warmth go toge- _ formance of hol interceſſion, you have done a great deal to 
ther, and ſo ſeem to carry with them as natural an evidence as Tender it incapable of ſpite and ut and to make it naturally 
ſelf· evident truths themſelves. W | Locle. delight in the happineſs of mankind. | Law. 


(7.) I call, that natural religion, which men might know, (2.) Theſe things ſo in my ſong, I naturally may ſhow ; 
and ſhould. be obliged ' unto, by the meer principles of reaſon, Now as the mountain high; then as the valley low; _. 
: improved by conſideration and experience, without the help of Here fruitful as the me ; there, as the heath be bare $ 
revelation. 3 | Vill. Then, as the — are I may be rough, tho rare. Dray. 
8.) To leave his wife, to leave his babes, bee | 5 . HATS” | 
12 „ N Shak, Macbeth. Was aptly fitted, and natural, perform d. | Shakeſp. 
(9.) What can be more natural than the circumſtances in This anſwers fitly and natura ly to the place of the ab ſs be- 
the behaviour of thoſe. women who had loſt their huſbands on fore the deluge, inclos'd within the earth. © © © © Barnet, 
this fatal day. F Addiſon. The thoughts are to be meaſured only by their propriety ; 


Narunal. . , [from nature.] 1. An idiot; one whom WA they e thory ele enn 5 


nature debars from underſtanding ; a fool. 2. Native; N x ly Eerie 7g 76 | 
„ n- | Mg A'TURALNESS. . f. from natural.]. 1. The ſtate of 
original inhabitant, Not in uſe.” 3. Gift of nature; na- being given or . by nature. e to 
e Je Teta montter ork be fuch a banal. Sele. dbk, 2nd reality.; not affen. 
: . e . . —_ | - | | | . 
Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow compaſs he has ( 1. * _—— of - deſire, - the cauſe that the ſatis- 
been all his life confined to, you will find him no more capa- faction OF Was enen n eee eee the will; and 
ble of reaſoning than a perfect natura. Locke, that — r will, puts a difficulty on the will 
a ſtate of freemen. Abbo Deſcription of the World. (z-) He muſt underſtand what is contained in the tempera- 
Oppreſſion, in many places, wears the robes of 5 — which ment of the eyes, — — naturalneſs. of * — ; Dryden. 
domineering over the naturals may not ſpare * and Horace ſpeaks of theſe parts in an ode that may be reckoned 
Rrangers will not endure it. 3 Raleigh Eſays. among the fineſt for the naturalngſi of the thought, and the 
(3.) The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps ; ſuch beauty of the expreſſion, _ 3/714 eee Addiſon. 
a3 preſuming on their own #aturals, deride diligence, and NA'TURE, u. {; i[natura, Latin; nature, French.] 1. 
mock at terms when they underſtand not things. Ben. Jabnſon. An imaginaty being ſuppoſed to preſide. over the material 
| (ual faculties were his Rronger part and the duke, his Fe. any thing, by which it is diſcriminated from-others, 3. 
Na r ad 04.267 moon The conſtitution of an animated body. 4. Diſpoſition of 
hs, ED? JJV 
3, or natura? philotoph .. [he compaſs of natural exiſtence. 7. The conſtitution 
_ Adenirahle artißce! wherewith Galen, though a mere na” and appearances of things. 8. Natural affeQion, or re- 
1T———————ꝓꝓꝓꝓꝓTTTERcTTT́VC late or, operation. of 
It is not credible, FE the naluraliſis could be deceived in -t material 1 d. 10. Sort 5 ſpecies. 11. Sentiments 
his account of a place that lay in the neighbourhood of Rome. ot images adapted to nature, or conformable to truth and 
r THIRTIES} Addifon um Italy. - reality. - 12. Phyſicks ; the ſcience which tenches the 
NaTurs LIZ AT ION. e The act qualities of things. 13. Of this word whieh- ccturs ſo 
of inveſting aliens with the privileges of native ſubjeds. frequently, with fignifications ſo various, unc fo 'dificultly = 
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defied, Boyle bas iven an aan „ebe, to 


. mT 171 py ie 
Mature nn means the Authour of Natiire, e en 


_ waterats; 48, natu nature hath made man partly r ie ut the pert- 
- uy immaterial. "Forinature n this” ſenſe ma 


. — neat that on Ae dcttune 4 thing is 
hat it is, and is called, as when we define the nature of an 
| _ For nature in this ſenſe may be uſed q ſence or quality. 
ature ſometimes means what belongs to a living creature 

at its nativity, or accrues to it b its birth, as when we ſay, 
à man is noble by nature, or à child is naturally forward. This 
may be exprefied by . ſaying, TER ft; of, the 

2 thin vas e ſuch. 

ature ſometimes means an internal p - of local mb- 
. hot: as we ſay, the ſtone falls, or the, flame riſes by nature; 
for this we may ſay, that the motion up or down. is Spontaneous, 
or duced EL its proper. cauſe. . 
ature ſometimes means the' eftablihed-courſe of things cor- g 
7 as, nature makes the night ſucceed the day. This 

may be termed effablifhed order, or Jettled-conrſes 1 | 11 
Nature means ſometimes the aggregate of the powers be- 
+ longing to a body, eſpecially a living one; as when Phyſicians 
ſay, that nature is dong or natur left to herſelf, will. do the 


uſed, conſlitution, temperament, or 
Sogn of the by 


Nature is put li Marie for the ſyſtem of the corporeal works 
God; as: there is no phoenix; or chimera in nature. or 
raue thus applied, we may uſe the aer, or the univerſe... 
... Nature is ſometimes, indeed commonly taken for a kind of 
ſemideity. In this ſenſe it is beſt not to uſe it at all. 
Boles Free Enquiry into the received Notion of Nature. 
2 ALD. Thou, nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law 
My ſervices are bound. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
en it was ſaid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians have con- 
4 5 you to die; he ſaid, an nature them. Bacon. 
Let the poſtilion nature mount, and . 


The coachman art be ſet. eee Wy | Cowley. 
— Heay'n beſtows £04153 : 

At home all riches that wiſe nature needs. _. ._ Convley, 

Simple zature to his hope has giv'n, _ Run, BE? 

Beyond the cloud-topt hilt an hunibler heav'1 n. Pope. 


wb J Why leap'd the hills, why did the mountains ſhake, 
at ail'd them their fix*d natures to forſake. Cowley. 
Between the animal and rational province, ſome animals have 
4 dark. reſemblance of the influxes of reaſon : ſo between the 
corporeal and ingellectual world, there is man participating 
much of both zatures. _ Hale Origin of Mankind. 
The #ature of brutes, beſides what is common to. them with 
- plants, doth conſiſt in having ſuch faculties, whereby they are 


capabte of apprehending externa objects, and ele. | 
15. 


or pleaſure from them. 
8.) Nature, as it ntow'rd earth, 
̃ Is ſhion'd for the — and hewye Shath. 


* 


3 


We're not ourſelves 
| When nature, — 2 commands hen 
Jo ſuffer with the Shak. Y 
(4. )' Nothing could de herd ae bt 
To ſuch a lo neſs but his unbind daughters. bal. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble 
Wiſs 2 FX LEG)" 
That he ſuſj none; on 
” My Yn dyed 95 * e Lear. 
- f (as wrought by nature, not by vile 8 WF" bag. 
2 I their dam may be judge, youn are the moſt 
oa R in nature. th Ore 2 " * Glan ville. 
e Works, whether of poets, unters, moraliſts, or 
e neh are built u upon gen ace live for „ 
hie Hoſe which depend for their exiſtence on particular cvſ- 
tons and habits, a partial view' of 'dature, or the fluctuntion of 
faſhion; can gal be cen wit hae” en ficſt! raiſed them 


7 


1 
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Navaw nf [naphs, Lat. naver, navetu, IG + 


N . A „ OY 
Thro' vietued nature force bis way, 
+... And 1 the ſacred womb where once be — do as 
3 He binding nature faſt in fate, |__| ++ +; 
ticonſcience free and will. Pope. 
(Ao.) A diſpute of this nature cauſed miſchief in 1 a 
betwixt a king and an archbiſnop. Dryden, 
(A.) Only natare can pleaſe thoſe taſtes which are Unpre. 
ew and refined. | Addrſon, * 
"Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame. Pofe. 
( 12.) Nature and zature's laws lay hid in night, + 
© Gou ſaid, let Newton be, and all was bght, Dieu t.. 
Nat v'rITY.: n. . [from nature] The fate of being 


e by nature. A word not uſed. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the fg 

— which we impoſe not on the ſecond; or Wlan we deny 
unto nature we impute unto naturity. | Brown, 
Na'var. adj. [naval, Fr. navalis, Latin J 1. Conſiſting 
of ſhips. ts: Belonging to ſhips. 
e — FEacam ng on Hong 

Dur aaval army had beſieged Spain; | 

They that the Ao world' s monarchy deſign'd, | 
Are to their ports by wn bold fleet confin'd. Walter, 

As our high ve 1 17 their watry way, 

Let all the nawal world due homage pay. Prior. 
(.) Maſters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and valiant men, as 
well as of all the na val ſtores that furniſh the world. Jemplt. 

NAVE. n. J. [nax, Saxon.] 1. The middle part of the 
wheel in which the axle moves. 2. [From navis, nave, 
old Fr.] The middle part of the church diſtinct from the 

aiſles 1-4 —— | 
at, out, thou ſtrumpet fortune all you 

In general ſynod tale rer 1; f wy 

Break all the ſpokes andfellies fro — her wheel, 

And bowl the round 2a-ve down the hill of heav” n, 

As low as to the ſtends. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the nawes, by their 
"Foil rotations on the ends of the axle-trees, produce a heat 
ſometimes ſo intenſe as to ſet them on — 22. 
( 2.) It comprehends the nave or of the church, toge 
ther with the chancel. DU s rere 

Na'veL. ». [napela, navela, Saxon.] 1. The point in 
the middle of the belly, by which embryos communicate 
With the parent. 2. The middle ; the interiour part, 

(1.) ———= Tmbraſides addreſt 
His javeline at him, and fo ript his navill, that the wound, 
As endleſsly it ſhathis eyes, ſo open'd on the {_ 
It powr'd his entrailes. 
As children, while within the womb they live, WP 

Feed by the navel : here they feed not ſo. Davies. 

The uſe: of the aavel is 4 continue the infant unto the- 
mother, and by the veſſels thereof to convey its aliments. 


Brown. 

Me from the womb. the midwife mule did take, 
e cut my zavel, » | Conley. 
There is a ſuperintending Providence, that ſome animals wil 
hunt for the teat before they are quite gotten out. of the ſecun- 
dines and parted from the navelftring. Dierbam. 


(2 —— Being preſt to the war, 
8 wes 2 navel of the tate was lg. e 
not tread the gates. ,$ 9. 
"Within the na vel of this hidoous wood, 9 55 
Aar in cypreſs ſhades, a ſorcerer dwells. * Milton: | 


Na VELGA'LL, 4. . Navelgall i is a bruiſe an the top of 
the chine of the back, behind the faddle, right agaioft the 

navel, occaſioned either by the ſaddle hee lit behind. 
or the ſtufhng being wanting; or by the « buckle 

ſitting down in that. place; or ſome bard wen knobs 
lying direQly behind the faddle; 1 

WR Ft 2 [cotyledon.]. A Plast. "It bai the 
appearance of houſeleck., Miller. 


with. the . turnep ;- but 
warmer e lo the 


plant. It agrees in maſt reſpe 
| bs «Jef root, and fomewh: 


+ 


. 7 
N LEA 
. ; s.. "i 


vated, it eie We ous led! from wh ich they draw the oil. 


Miller. 
AUG 
NAUGHT, 55 thing.] Bad; corrupt; worthleſs : it is 


| hardly, uſed but in ludicrous language. 
| With then that are able to put a difference between things | 


N uur. . f. Notting. This js commonly, though. 


roperly, written nought. 
=P * ——— Be you bur VR 


To have'a fon fot your decrees at nau gb, | 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful dd 


Na UGHTILY. adv. [from naughty.) 
ruptly. | 


dren, 


No &&membrance of naug htineſs delights but mine own ; and 
in ſame manner ncule: 


methinks the accuſing his traps m _ 


in blood by his naughty father. Sidney. 
- Theſe naughty times | 
Put bars between the owners and their PO " Shakeſp. cue 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! ' | #6 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. © Shateſp. 
. (2.) If gentle ſlumbers on thy temples creep, 
But naughty man, thou doſt not mean to ſleep, 
Betake thee to thy bed. _ Dryden. 


Navi'cyulaR. adj. Inavicularis, Lat. 3 French. ] 
In anatomy, the third bone in each foot that lies between 
the aſtragalus and oſſa cuneiformia, Dic. 


| Capable of being . by ſhips or boats. 


rivers or their branches, by which the one might give ſuccour 
to the other. | 


uccoes. 


ſhorten their common voyages to China, and the 
Ahn. 


| — Almighty Jove ſurvens 
Earth, air, and ſhores, and . 
Na'vicaBLy NESS. n. J. 
be paſſed in veſſels. 


7. Nu vioarE. v. n. [navige, Latin; naviger, Fr] 
fail; to paſs by Water. 


ocean. 2 od 


To NAVICA TEA . To peſg by ig er boat. 

Druſus, the father of the emperor r was the feſt 
who navigated the northern ocean. 
 Navies'rt oN. n. ,. navigation, Fr. bm mai rate.) 
The art or practice of paſſing 22 Wer. 2. <ffels of 


25 


lende; ee ad that is, ne 


See Avon r and en. a 


| Shake. Nav LaGE. 2. . [naulun, Late. 
Wicked 13 cor- p i 


Nalventiness. . /[. [from 8 'Wickedneſs 3 
badneſs. Slight wickedneſs or peryerſeneſs, as. 4 chil- 


my fault, which certainly Lloth to 8iahaey. 
NV ,,. adj. The ſame with naug be. 1. Bad; wick- 
ed; corrupt. 2. It is now ſeldom Uſed but in ludicrous 
cenſure. 


(1:) A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered up 


NA VIGABLE. adi. ry e Fr. navigabilis, Latin] || 
The firſt peopled cities were al | founded upon theſe avg able Is 
Raleig b's Hiſt. of the World. 


Many have "motioned to the council of Spain, the cutting 
of a navigable channel through this ſmall iſth us, fo to 


\ Dryden." Nn LY. ade. 
{from navigable.] Capacity to 


N zag that drug 
n_ 2 


The Phcenicians navigated to the extremities "of aha woſtern — in 
ee Coins. 2 


T 


Arbuibnot en Comns, * 
1. 


vi NY 5 f 4 by | ea . 8 AY ot fk 
® i of " the LEE which ery is 1 en 75 


e I" Nene, inventors 8 


- When Pliny | 
Fouſt be underſtoot of the 'Phoenicians, from - whom the Car- 
aginians are deſcended. Arbuthnotion Coths. 


(2.) Tho' you untiethe winds, ad baden ieh 95 
Againſt the churches, tho the yelty,waves  . 
Conſound and fwallow navigation up. Shake Macbeth, 
Navies' TOR. #, . [navigateur, Fr. from mavigate.] Sa- 

lor ; ſeaman ; traveller by water. 


"naught and s indifferent in the church of Rome, we are By the ſounding of een that fea: not thee hundred 

yet OO 7 about ah wane) removing! that which is dend bug foot dee. * Brerrubdd. 

Ne The rules of navigators muſt often fail./ 1011 Brown. 

Thy ſiſter's be: Fes Ob. Regan! the hath tied The contrivance may ſeem diffſeule, \bycauſe the ſubmarine 
Sharp-tooth d.unkmdneſs like a vulture here.  Shakefd. navigators will want 


winde, the, ſight of the heavens. 
| Net, MathematicalMagic. 
„ This: ene globe, which before. was only a" globe in 
| ſpeculation, as ſince been furrounded by * doldnels of many 
navigator. 1176 Tiepple. 
The freight of = 
„Sers in a ſhip- 
Av MA ie N 


: Traunathi, Pl. nniiacbia, 14 'A 
- mock ſea og 


To NAU'SEATE. v. . from "nauſea, Lat,] 70 grow 
ſqueamiſh-; to turn away with diſguſt. - 

Don't over-fatigue the fpirits, leſt the mind be fined wich 

à laſſitude, and aauſcate, and grow tired of a particular ſubje&t 

before you have finiſhed it. | Watts on the Mind. 


To Nav'szats. v. a. . To loath; to reject with dis- 
guſt. 2. To ſtrike with da Thur 
(r.) While we ſingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reject others, 
the ſelection ſeems arbitrary; for many are ery d up in one age, 
which are decryed and nauſtated in another. Brown, 

| d age, with filent ace, comes creeping on, 
- Nauſeates the praiſe, which in her youth ſhe won. 
And hates the muſe by which ſhe was undone.” Dr 
The patient nauſeates and loaths wholeſome foods. 
Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 

| Which nauſeate all, and. nothing can digeſt. 


94 
5 y 
(2.) He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he were 


t, 


nauſeated, then gave her a laſh with his tail. Sæuiyr. 
Nav'szovs. aj. [from nauſea, Latin; nauſes, French.] 
ONE : diſguſtful regarded with abhorrence. 
Thoſe trifles wherein children take delight, 
© Grow nauſeous to, the young man's INES - e 
6 = from thoſe gaieties our youth requires 
Io exerciſe their minds, our age retires.  * „ 
_ Food of a wholeſome juice is pleaſant to the taſte and agree- 
able to the ſtomach, till hunger and thirſt be well appeaſed, 
and then it — be leſs ene, and at laſt even * 5 
Olcd th "hare phraſes 2 — make. won. go, out of your 
way to find and apply them, aud ine to rational 3 
ers. b . 


[from nauſeous.) Leb boeh 1 dl 


cunningly concealed, nll e how 
wor] go down in a lawful monarchy, 
eee een 8 — 


. 


| he's ms: atire's praiſes}. * de tf; 
80 — and fo unlike they, paint. 10 55 | Garth) 5 3 
aU's20USNE8S; . from nauſeaus.] el 


ele of raiſing diſguſt. 
44 , 
.greatneſs but ag a moated 


when he ſees he can hardly approach 
caſtle; ke muſt firſt 2 ne ann _ with which 


uſtfull a4 
EA 5 nde, thought. cunning 


navi e Wen 8 eee ce 7 jt is encompaſſed.” EF "gp 

Our ſhipping for number, ma nere, an Aa 2 

5 92 that ee wp Aye 12 as ws as 2 Bacon. Nav e 4 Eee, La , fai- 

The! s that great help tg zavization, More. 3 8 ‚ | 

% A Rude hs cher this was ig th 845 13 1 2. | te He elegantly thewed by een hp ww drawn, bl de- 

No uſeful compaſs or merigian known; 9 a * 1 rin. aut magna. Can. 

Dea ing, they kept e their ken, AE S NAUTILUS. 1. J Latina: -nautile, Fr) A gta 
knew „ e — * with * 3 6 
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44 lk, 

NalYw. n. . [from navis, Latin) Al y.of Tee 
2 ſhips of wer ; x fleet. 8 N. 

82 weſtern coaſt rideth a pbiſlant ; 8 be Reb. III. 


4 Leyy money, 1 mme eee a 
1896 ber majeſty's uſe. PK n e n 
The narrow ſeas — — their bear, 


Ahe ;Or-cromded.yeſlels can their. ſoldiers b 
Na v. adv. [na, Saxon, or ne aye.] 12 3) an adverb of 
' "negation. 2. Not only ſo, but more. A word of ampli- 
_ ""Geation. At 8 Emu W 
(.) Diſpiites in wrangling"ſpend the dy. 
Whilſt Kone ne ys only op and t'other nay. 3 


15 e 'catechized the children in his chamber, giving libe 
. nay invitation to as many as would, to come and hear. "Fell. 
This is then the allay of Ovid's writings, which is ſofficient- 
ly recompenſed by its other excellencies; nay, this very fault is 
not without its beauties z for the molt ſevere cenſor cannot but 
be pleaſed, Dan. 
If f a fon ſhould ſtrike his father, not only the clas) but his 
Whole family would be rooted out, nay, the inbabitants of the 
place where: he lived, would be pe to the ſword, nay, the 
place itſelf would be razes. Addiſon, Spectator. 
 (\(3+) They have beaten us openly. aaqondemped, being Ro- 
mans, and have caſt us into priſon z; and now do they thruſt us 
out privily nay verily ; but let them come themſelves and fetch 
us out. Af, xvi. 37. 
The fox made ſeveral Si but the ſtork would not be 
ſaid nay; ſo that at laſt he promiſed him to come. & Eftrange.. 
He | that will not when he may, . ; 
Fa When he would he ſhall have nay. Prov. 


"Nw YWORD. 2. . [nay and apes. 1 K Ge of denial ; 


the ſaying gay. Not in uſe. deb ech, 
bye word. 3. A 1 N Not in uſe. 
(1.) You would believe my is, | 
Howe'er you lean to th' Shakeſp. Wii Int. b. 
(2.) If i do not gull him into a 
common recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie 
ſtraight in my bed. S Shakeſp. Tavelfth Night. 
(3.) I have ſpoke with her; and we have a mayword how to 
know one another. I come to her in white, and cry mum; ſhe 
.... cries budget; and 7 0 we know one another. 
Nx. adv. [Saxon. 
quent uſe, both ſingly and by contraction in com 
words: as, nill for ne æuill or will not; nas for ne 
has not; nis for ne is or is not.] Neither; and not." 
His warlike ſhield all cover? cloſely was, Mat? E. 
Ne might of mortal eye be ever ſeen, 9; 
"Not made of ſteel, nor of enduring braſs. 


NN 1. .. (ref, Iflandick:] A fiſt. ee weite 


| 2 91 


Scotland; and in the plural zeaves. #4 ith 
Give me thyneaf, Monſieur Mofſtardſeed: Szaleſp. 


| To NEAL. v. a. [onclan, Saxon; to Ne To ampere. 


qual and regulated heat. = 

WY he worked let it cool by de 

as they call their „ A leſt it ſhould ſhiver by. a or 
tent ſucceeding of air in the room of fire. 


This did I for want of the glaſſes being 5 


i 3 or neale 
If you file, engrave, or punch upo n your Gael, —_ it 


becauſe it will make it ſofter, = conſequently work 2 


let it cool of i 
ed in fire. „ 


F To Ne AL. w. 1. To be temper 


eee the imperfect metals. vapour away. Bacon. 
ne ad {nepplo>, Saxon ; nzpris, poor. E Low ;- de 
gar bon Uſed only of the en 1 ee 


* 


uſed ſubſtantively, 1. 045 /on8 nigd multi {iv en. 


Og 


e — l Bounds, 


e arit ; | Dryden.» no 


always profits by his endeavour, yea, 
vel 08 he is perry nay, A dead, by his example and me- C3» 
; fo good authors in their ſtile. Ben. Fobnſon's ng livery, f 


rd, and make him a 


Shakeſp.. 
his particle was formerly of very * 


in fuch'relentings of fre, the end of ich addition than at firſt ſetti 


The common is to give it a blood- red heat in the ſire, then 
ia Moran Mechanical Exerciſes. 


3 * 1 whit." th they h amy ſid, 
Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, den if they Rand. ks 8981 S 4% 1 th - Hooker 


- The + of. wa Footy ' a | Kath, b bio We 
8 motigh. 28808 and e 4 4 
E . and dead Ae, Are us" confag e the changes of 
Halil on Providence, 
"= ie ds the (4 ly obſerve its (bbs ys 
x prings 


and neap-tides, and ſtill retain its,{altneſs, ſo 5 bu 
ent for the maintenance. of its inhabitants. | 


- NEAR. prep. nen, Saxon ; fer, Dutch and Sai 7 At 
great diſtance fliom; cloſe to; nigh. not far from. 


It is uſed both of place and tine. 
Gee I have heard thee ſayy = 

"5." grief did ever come ſo hear thy 3 * 4 vl 4 

cis * when thy lady and thy true love died. Sale ſp. 
Thou thought 'ſt to help me, ſuch eh 10% : 

one near death to thoſe who Wiſh him Pe. S'hbaleſd. 

Wich blood the dear alliance ſhall be bou 99 
And both the people near deſtruction brought. Dryden. 


Io the warlike ſeed th ſtudies bend, 

| © Near Pifa's, flood the rap 0 wheels to guide. 55 

This child was very $i being excluded out © the ; 

| = man, barely by his hape. 

Ne AN adv. 1 "Almoſt 2. At hand ; not far of = 
leſs it be rather in this ſenſe an adjeQive. 3. Withio a 
little. 

RE fame by every tongue is for her mineral 
rl 

* | Near V the mid-day point thro* out- the weſtern world. 

j wi Drayta. 
16805 Thou — near in their mouth, and far from their tons 


Jer. Xu. z. 
le ſerv'd great Hector, and was ever near, | 

Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. Dryden's An. 
(3.) Self-pleaſing and humourous minds are ſo ſenfible of 
every reſtraint, as they. will go near to think their girdles and 
garters to be bonds and ſhackles. _. Bacon Eſſays. 
This eagle ſhall, go near, one time or other, to take you for 
2 hare. _ 9 * & 

He that paid a buſhel of Wheat per acre, would pa 
about twenty-five 2 per annum; which would 10 * 
about the yearly va of the land. Locle. 
The Caſtilian would rather have died in ſlavery than paid 
ſuch a ſum as he found would go near to ruin him. Addiſon, 


Nea. adj. 1. Not diſtant in place, or time. [Sometimes 
it is doubtful whether near be an adjective or adverb.] 2. 
Advanced towards the end of an enterpriſe or diſquikition. 
Direct; ſtraight; not winding. 4. Cloſe 3 not ram- 
1 obſervant of ſtyle or manner of the thing copied. 
loſely related, - 6. Intimate ; familiar ; admitted to 
e Touching ; preſſing ; affecting; dear. 
uk Parſfimonious, inclining to 3 28, a near 
man. 
WO I.) This city is near to flee unto. Sen. xix, 20. 
ccidents, . which however dreadful at a diſtance, at a nearer 
view. loſt much of their terrour. Fall. 
The will free from the determination of ſach defires, is left 
to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions. Licks. 
After he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and 
en] bi idea as much as he pleaſes, He is not one ot nearer 
out. 992 
Whether they nearer liv'd to the bleſt times, 
When man's Redeemer bled far human crimes; 
Whether the hermits of the deſart frau b + eee 
With living practice, by example - Harte. 
(2+) Unleks they add ſamewhat elſe to define more ent 
what cereinonies ſhall ſtand for beſt, in ſuch ſort that all churches 
in the world ſhould know them to be the beſt, and ſo know 
them m there may net remain any .queſtjon.ahout this point ; 


15 Vim. 


py K 


* 3 Tough re the. r ways. Millen 
o meaſire 11 fe, learn then betimes, n | 
| Tow'rd ſolid good; what leads the: a 4s ys. Jula. 
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cortical, and the moſt ſonorbus of any tra 


— 


his ſenſe 


tance. 


the poſſibility or impoſſibility, Bacon's 
not remotely. 
manner. 


gent to obſerve whatever may nearly or remotely blemiſh it. 


(2.) Nearly it now concerns us, to be ſure 
Or our omnipotence. 


they had truſted with their money. 


Tendency to avarice ; caution of expenſe. 


Canaanites or Egyptians. '. - 


dias and Alcmenes about the ſtatue of Venus. 


well be all fire and love, but 
the effects of it. 


which the repetitions are placed in the original. 
( 2.) Whether there be any ſecret * | 
tween perſons of near blood; as, parents, children, brothers 
and ſiſters, There be many reports in hiſtory, that upon the 
death of perſons of ſuch rearneſs, men have had an inward 
feeling of it. | 
(3.) It ſhews in the king a zearneſs, but yet with a kind of 


= tle to make up the great heap. 
3 NEAT. n. . near, pycen, Saxon; naut, Iflandick and 
 Scottiſh.] 1. Black cattle ; oxen. It is commonly uſed 
colleCtively. 2. A ſingle cow or ox. 
(..) The ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, _ | 
Are all call'd neat. Sbaleſp. Nint. Tale. 
Smoak preſerveth fleſh ; as we ſee in bacon, zeats tongues, 


and martlemas beef. | Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of neat, 


And flocks of ſheep, grew ſhortly twice as great. Sandys. 
W hat care of neat, or ſheep is to be had, a 
Iſing, Mecænas. | | | May's Virgil. 
Some kick'd untill they can feel, whether 
A ſhoe be Spaniſh'or nexts leather, Hudibras. 
great a drover, and as great ; 0 
5 critick too, in hog or neat. Hudibras. 
| vet it in rich mould, with zeats dung and lime. Mortimer. 
| (2.) Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known, _ 
4 ay well Kill a zeat and a ſheep of his own. Tuſſer. 
1 Go and get me ſome repaſt.— | Feen 
; What {ay you to a neat's foot -x beg Zo 
N 1 Tis pa ing good; I prythee, let me have it. Shakeſp. 
1 0 T. adj. [net, French; nitidus, Latin.] 1. Elegant, 
{ wit 


out dignity. 2; Cleanly. 3. Pure; unaqulte- 
rated ; unmingled : now uſed*only' in the cant of trade, 
but formerly more extenſiv * K e ol 


1 
WI Is 
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3 e 25 ee | Dryden. Which the neat-handed Phyllis dreſſes. 
é.) If one mall approach to any that is near of kin to him. 


NE AR hand, Cloſely ; without acting or waiting at a dif- 


The entring near hand into the manner of performance of 
that which is under deliberation, hath overturned the opinion of 

| oly War. 
Nea'&Ly. adv. [trom mnear.] 1. At no great diſtance; 
2. Cloſely; preſlingly. 3. In a niggardly 


3 | (1.) Many are the enemies of the prieſthood : they are dili- 
. Atterbury. 


| Milton's Par. Loft. 
It concerneth them zearly, to preſerve that government which 


Swift, 
Nea'rxrss. n. /. [from near.] 1. Cloſeneſs ; not remote- 
ne's ; approach. 2. Alliance of blood or affection. 3. 


| (1.) God, by reaſon of nearneſs, forbad them to be like the 


Hooker. 
Delicate ſculptures be helped with zearneſs, and groſs with 
diſtance ; which was well ſeen in the controverſy between Phi- 


| . | Wotton. 
Thoſe bleſſed ſpirits that are in ſuch a nearnegſ5 to God, may 


you at ſuch a diſtance cannot find 


| | Duppa. 
The beſt rule is to be guided by the ncarneſi, or diſtance at 


Fope. 
ages of ſympathy be- 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


ultneſs, So theſe little grains of gold and filver, helped not a 
| Bacon s Henry VII. 


NEICESSARILY. adv. [from neceſſary. ] 


- God is not apt to, notify. 


_ well-being. _ | 
I (2-) They who recall the church unto that which was at the 
| Fl 


* 


(1.) The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quickneſs and 
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nflation'of the Eneid. paſſion; the expreſſion honible, yet as: pure as the language 
et though he takes the advantage of blank verſe,” he common- 
ly allows two lines for one in Virgil, and does not always hit 


will afford; teat, but not florid; eaſy, aud yet lively. Pope. 
_ » | (2: Herbs and other country meſſes, 50 wa 
Hen. 


If you were to ſee her, you would wonder what poor body it 


Wed r a e Lev. xviii. 6. was, that was fo ſurpriſingly neat and clenn. Wy, 
(.) If Thad a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would humour his _ (3.) Tuns of ſweet old wines, along the wall; Ag | 
men with the imputation of being near their maſlen. Shakeſp. Meat and divine drink. | © _ Chapman's Odyſſey. 
.), Ev'ry minute of his being thruſts | | When the beſt of Greece beſides, mixe ever, at our Meere, 

Againſt my near'f of life. + Shakeſp. Macbeth, My good old ardent wine, with ſmall ; and our inferiour 

He could never judge that it was better to be deceived than 3 ts Mt: 
not, in a matter of ſo great and near concernment. Locke, Drinke even that mixt wine meaſured too; thou drinkſt 


without thoſe crutes | ' | 

Our old wine, zeate. | ade, Chapman, 

Nx ArTRERD. n. /. [neaSyn>, Saxon.] A cowkeeper ; 

one who has the care of black cattle. BCN, bubulcus. 
There netherd with cur and his horn, 3 


Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Tuer. 
The ſwains and tardy neatherds came, and laſt : 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt. Dryden. 


Ne'atTLY. adv. [from neat ] 1. Elegant, but without 
dignity ; ſprucely. 2. Cleanlily. hs 
(1.) I will never truſt a man again for keeping his ſword 
clean; nor believe he can have every thing in him, by _—_ 
his apparel neatly. Shakeſp. Alls well that ends well. 
— To love an altar built, Art gd 
Of twelve vaſt French romances neatly gilt. Pope. 
- 1. Sprucenelſs ; elegance 


'NEea'Twess. u. .. [from neat.] 


without dignity. 2. Cleanlineſs. | 
(1.) Pelagius carped at the curious neatneſ of men's appa- 
8 ; Hooker. 


Nx n. n. /. [nebbe, Saxon.] 1. Noſe ; beak 3 mouth. Re- 
tained in the north. 2. {In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. 
See Nis. | | e 

(.) How ſhe holds up the neb ] the bill to him, 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife. Sbaleſp. 
Take a glaſs with a belly and a long eb. Bacon. 


MBULA. n. ſ. [Latin.] It is applied to appearances, 


like a cloud in the humad body; as alſo to films upon the 
eyes. | * e | : 
Ne'sBuLovs. adj. [nebuloſus, Latin.] Miſty ; cloudy. 
Ne'cess aries, -n. [from necefſary.] Things not only 
convenient but needful ; things not to be left out of daily 
uſe. Quibus doleat natura negatis. | 
The ſupernatural mneceſſaries are, the preventing, aſſiſting, 
and renewing. grace of God, which we ſuppoſe God ready te 
annex to the revelation of his will, in the hearts of all that with 
obedient humble ſpirits receive and fincerely embrace it. 
7 3 Hammond t Fundamentals. 
We are to aſk of God ſuch necefſaries of life as are needful 
to us, while we live here. 5 | Duty of Mar. 
The right a ſon has, to be maintained and provided with the 
necefſaries and conveniencies of life, out of his father's ſtock, 
' gives him a right to ſucceed to his father's property for his own 
good. | | Locke. 
1. Indiſpenſably, 
2. By inevitable conſequence, 3. By fate; not freely. 
(.) I would know by ſome ſpecial inſtance, what one article 
of Chriſtian faith, or what duty required neceſſarily unto all 
mens ſalvation there is, which the very reading of the word of 
e | Hooker. 
Every thing is endowed with ſuch a natural principle, where- 
by it is zecefarily inclined to promote its own. . 
URINS. 


muſt neceſſarily ſet bounds and limits unto their ſpeeches. 
(3.) The church is not of ſuch a nature as would neceferig, 
Pearſon. 


once begun, preſerve itſelf for ever; 


; | L484 ola 4 e 
They ſubjected God to the fatal chain of cauſes, , whereas 
they ſhould have reſolved the neceſſity of ire 


- 


1 inferiour er 


into the free determination of God himſelf ; who exec utes fee 
cefartly, LOGS he firſt propoſed freely, is. 


5 ; 


NNrcssAkily ss. . 


4. 
. 
— 
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e ene 
| | ſe [from neceſſary.] The ſtate of 
being neceffary. iP | Ts. $10: 


- NECESSARY. adj. [neceſſerius, Latin.] 1. Needfvl ; in- 


fate. 3. 
(1.) Being it is impoſſible we ſhould have the ſame ſanity 


which is in God, it will be nece/ary ta declare what is this ho- 


lines which maketh men be accounted holy ones, and called 
- \ fkints. N „ Prar ſon. 
All greatneſs is in virtue underſtood; $97 64 | 

. Tis only neceſſary to be good. Dryden's Aurens. 


A certain kind of temper is neceſſary to the pleaſure and 
quiet of our minds, conſequently to our happineſs ; and that 
is holineſs and goodneſs. - | Tillotjon. 
The Dutch would go on to challenge the military 
ment and the revenues, and reckon them among what 
thought neceſſary for their barrier. 
(2. Death, a neceſſary end, | 
Will come when it will come. | | Shakeſp. 
(3.) They reſolve us not, what they unſterſtand by the com- 
mandment of the word ; whether a literal and formal command- 
ment, or a commandment inferred by any zeceg2ry inference. 
| White. 


No man can ſhew by any neceſary argument, that it is natu- 


Swift. 


alſe. 8 Till ſen' Preface. 


be ; 
ſfrom veceſſitas, Latin.] To 


To Necu'ss1TATE. v. 4. 


make neceſſary ; not to leave free; to exempt from 


choice. 
Haſt thou proudly aſcribed the good thou haſt done to thy 


- own ſtrength, or imputed thy ns and follics to the neceſſitating | 


and inevitable decrees of (204. Dara Kutes for Devotion. 
The marquis of Newcaſtle being preſſed on both fides, was 


neceſhtated to draw all his army into York. Clarendon. 
| Man ſeduc'd 5 
And flatter'd out of all, believing lies 
Againſt his Maker: no decree of mine 
Concurring to neceæſſttate his fall. Milton. 
Our voluntary ſervice he requires, | 
Not our neceſitated. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Neither the Divine Providence, or his determinations, per- 
ſuaſions, or inflexions of the underſtanding, or will of rational 
creatures doth deceive the underſtanding, or pervert the will, 

or neceſſitate or incline either to any moral evil. Hale. 

The politician never thought that he might fall dangerouſly 
fick, and that ſickneſs neceitate his removal from the court. 


South, 
Th' Eternal, when he did the world create | 
And other agents did zecefftate ; 
So what he, order'd they by nature do; 
Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, G 
Man only boaſts an arbitrary ſtate. | Dryden. 


The perfections of any perſon may create our veneration; 


his power, our fear; and his authority ariſing thence, a ſervile 


and necefftated obedience ; but love can be produced only by 
kindnefs. - © - ; 


making neceſfary ; fatal compulſion, . 
This neceſſity, grounded upon the necefitation of a man's 
will without his will, is fo far from leſſening thoſe difficulties 
which flow from the fatal deſtiny of the Stoicks, that it in- 
creaſeth them. N . Bramball azainft Hobbes. 
Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a necelſttation to 
one; where the law doth not name a certain heir, there is no 
necelf tation to one, and there they have power or liberty to 
chooſe. Bramhall againſt Hobbes, 
Nx ce'ss111sD. adj. [from neceſſiiy.] In a ſtate of want. 


Not uſed. | | 
| This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, J 


I bad her, if her fortunes ever ſtoocd „ 
Neceſſtied to help, that by this token 


! 


© T would felieye Ber, ” Shakeſp. aur, vel that ends url. 
Nzcz's$irovs.' a4. [from necefity.} Preſſed with po- 
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diſpenſably requiſite, 2. Not free ; fatal; impelled by 
44.14 PAP decifive by inevitable conſequence. 


Nzce'ssITUDE. . / 


. 
al] be 


2 impoſſible that all the relations concerning America fhould 


| Rogers. . 
Necess1TA'TION. . / from neceſſitate.] The act of 


They who were envied, found no ſatisfaction in what the 
were envied for, being poor and necefitous. Cla 7 
In legal ſeiſures, and righting himſelf on thoſe who, 
not 28 inſolvent, are yet very neceſſtous, a good man will 
not be haſty in going to extremities. -  » Kettle, 
I bere are multitudes of neceſßtous heirs and penurious : 
rents, parſons in 

lies of chidren, 5 ; PEEL | 

Ne ct'ss1rousness. n. V [from mecefſitcus.] 
want; need. ata | I 

Univerſal peace is demonſtration of univerſal plenty, for 

where there is want and neceſtto»ſneſs, there will be quarrelling, 

| Burnet”s Theo 


[from neceſſitudo, Latin. ] 


Arbuthnot. 
Po verty; 


: I, Want, 
need. 2. Friendfhip. | | 

(1.) The mutual neceſſtudes of human nature neceſſarily main- 
tain mutual othces between them. Hale Origin of Manting, 
Nece'ssiTy, n, . [ neceſſitus, Latin.) 1. Cogency ; com- 
pulſion; fatality. 2. State of being neceſſary ; indifpen. 
{ableneſs. 3. Want; reed; poverty, 4. Things neceſ. 
ſary for human life. 5. Cogency of argument; inevitable 

conſequence, 6. Violence ; compulſion. | 

(1.) - Neceffty and chance 
Agprouy not me; and what I will is fate. Milton, 
Though there be no natural neceſfty, that ſuch things muſt 
be fo, and that they cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, without im. . 
plying a contradiction; yet may they be ſo certain as not to 
admit of any reaſonable doubt concerning them. Wilkins, 
(2.) Urge the necefity, and ſtate of times, | 
| * ' Shakeſp. Richard Ill. 
Racine uſed the chorus in his Eſther, but not that he found 
any neceſſty of it: it was only tc give the ladies an. occaſion of 
entertaining the king with vocal muſick. Dyyder. 
We ſee the neceſſty of an augmentalion, to bring the enemy 
to reaſon. | Addiſon, 
(3-) The art of our neceſſties is ſtrange, _ | 

That can make vile things precious. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
The cauſe cf all the diſtractions in his court or army, pro- 
ceeded from the extreme poverty, and necefity his majeſty wis 
in. | |  Clarendin, 
We are firſt to conſult our own neceſſttiee, but then the c. 
ceſſities of our neighbours have a chriſtian right to a part of 


_— 


What we have to ſpare. | L*Eftrange, 
(4.) Theſe Gould be hours for neceſſities, 
Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repoſe, and not for us VIE 
To waſte theſe times. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Great part of the world are free from the zeceffities of labour 
and employment, and have their time and fortunes in their 
own diſpoſal. | | : Lau. 

(5.) There never was a man of ſolid underſtanding, whoſe 
apprehenſions are ſober, and by a penſive inſpection adviſed, but 
that he hath found by an irreſiſtible neceſi:p, one true God and 
everlaſting being. 8 Raleigh's Hiftary. 

Good-nature or beneficence and candour, is the product of 
right reaſon ; which of neceſſity will. give allowance to the 
failings of others. | | 3 Dryden. 

(6.) - | Never ſhall 
Our heads get out ; if once within we be, 
But ſtay compell'd by ſtrong neceſhtie. Chapman. 
NECK... n. /. 17 5 4 Saxon; nech, Dutch.) 1. The 
part between the head and body. 2. A low narrow part. 
3. On the Neck ; immediately. after ; from one follow- 
ing another cloſely. 4. To. break the neck of an affair; 
to hinder any thing being done; or, to do more that 
(85) 


He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, „ 


And thread upon his neck. . 
The length of the face twice exceedeth that of the neck. - 
0 \ . I. Brown's Fulgar Error. 


She clapp'd her leathern wing againſt your tow'rs, 
And thruſt out her long nech, even to your-daars. Dry" 
female nett. Alo. 
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pinching circumſtances, with numerous famj. 


1 
; 


though * ! 


_ 
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(2) 


D chere Thou walk'ſt as on a narrow mountain's neck, 


A dreadful height, with ſcanty room to tread. Depaen 
3.) — He depos'd the king, | . 
And, on the neck of that, taik d the whole ſtate. Shakeſp. 


Bacon. 


The ſecond way to — ſin, is by addition of ſin to 


ways; firſt by committing one 
fin on the neck of another; as David ſinned, when he added 


murther to adultery. ' | Pertins. 
Inſtantly on the neck of this came news, that Ferdinando and 


Iſabella had concluded a peace. | | Bacen. 
Nr CK BEEP. . f. [neck and beef.] The coarſe fleſh of the 

neck of cattle, ſold to the poor at a very cheap rate. 

They Il fell (as cheap as neckbeef)) for counters. 
Ne'cxcLoarn. # /. [neck and c/cath.) That which men 

wear on their neck. | 

Will ſhe with huſwife's hand provide thy meat, TOS 

And ev'ry ſanday morn thy neckc/oath plat? Gay. 
Ne'CKATEE. | n. J. A gorget; handkerchief for a 
NE CRKERCHIEP. woman's neck. | | 
Nu'cKLACE. 7. . [neck and lace.] An ornamental ſtring 
of beads or precious ſtones, worn by women on their 


peck. ; 


ſin, and that is done fun 


Ladies, as well then as now, wore eſtates in their ears. 


Both men and women wore torques, chains, or necklaces of 
filyer and gold ſet with precious ſtones, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Or lose or heart, or necklace, at a ball. Pofe. 
N:cxwerD. #. , [neck and weed.] Hemp: in ridicule. 
Ne'cCROMANCER. n. / [vsxpo; and pail.) One who by 
charms can converſe with the ghoſts of the dead; a con- 
jurer ; an inchanter. | | 
I am employed like the general who was forced to kill his 
enemies twice over, whom a necromancer had raiſed to life. 


= . Soft Miſcellanies. FT, NEED. v, x. 
_ N:croMANCY. n. /. [vexpo; and Hils; necromance, Fr.] | 


1. The art of revealing future events, by communication 
with the dead. 2. Enchantment ; conjuration. 
(1.) The reſurrection of Samuel is nothing but deluſion in 
the practice of necromancy and popular conception of . 
, | nn. 
2.) He did it by necromancy, wherein he was much 
Killed Wee Abbot's. Deſcription of the World. 
This palace ſtandeth in the air, 87 
np By necromancy placed there, 10 
_ That it no tempeſts needs to fear. Drayton. 
= N:craztp. adj. [from nefiar.] Tinged with nectar; 
A mingled with near ; abounding with nectar. 7 
He gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar'd leaves ſtrew' d with aſphodil. 
How charming is divine philoſophy! 
Not harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, - | 
And a perpetual feaſt of necĩar d ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. 
He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the nedtar'd feaſts of Jove. 


Necta'xeovus. adj. [nefareus, Latin.] Reſembling nec- 
tar; ſweet as nectar. „ „ 
Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 


Milton. 
| Milton . 


F.+x 


The juice nectareous and the balmy dew. | Pape. 
Ne'ctaxi NE, adj, [from near] Sweet as near. 
Io their ſupper- fruits they fell; 5 
Nectarine fruit. | Milton. 


Nr craRINX E. . ſ. Inedtarine, French.] A fruit of the 
plum kind. This fruit differs from a peach in having a 
ſmooth rind and the fleſh firmer. 1 
The only nefarines are the murry and the French; of the 
laſt there are two ſorts, one, which is the beſt, very round, and 
ti other ſomething long; of the murry there are ſeveral ſorts. 


25 The's ofs of the town was only by « n2ch of land, be- NEED. ./ Tneod, Saxon ; need, Duteh.} 1. Exigeney; 
the ſea on the one part, and the harbour water on the I 


Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. © 
Swift. . 


power, and all that needs. 


Fenton. 


Miller. Ne DLL v. adv. [from needful.] Nece 

| who | 
Dor for theſe poems, yet, both alk and read, 
And like them too; muſt needfully, tho few, 
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preſſing difficulty; neceſſi: y. 2. Want; diſtreſsful po- 
verty. 3. Want; lack of any thing for ufe. HIST 
(1.) The very ftream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath 
helmed; muſt; upon a warranted nerd, give him a better pro- 
clamation. 5 + Shakeſp. Meaſure Far Meaſtre. 
That ſpirit that firſt ruſh'd on thee, | (Ac 

In the camp of Dan, 


Be efficacious in thee now at need. Milton's Aganiftes. 
In thy native innocence proceed, | TY 
And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. | Dryden: 


(2.) Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 


Shakeſp. 
Defer not to give to him that is in need. © Eeclus. iv. 3. 
The diſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; | 
And laid her up for their extreameſt needs; . 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. den. 
God ſometimes calls upon thee to relieve the gerd of thy 


brother, ſometimes the neceſſities of thy country, and ſome- 
times the urgent wants of thy prince. 


South. | 
(3-) God grant we never may have need of you. Shakeſp. 
God who ſees all things intuitively, neither ſtands in need of 

logic, nor uſes it. | : = 


To Need. v. 4. [from the noun.] To want; to lack; to 


be in want of ; to require. & 
| Baſeſt beggars „ 
Alre in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous; 


Allow not nature more than nature needs. 


Shak, King Lear. 


Man's life is cheap as beaſts. | 

The whole need not a phyſician, but the ſicc. Matthew. 
Thou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, | 

For regal ſceptre then no more ſhall need. Milton. 


To aſk whether the will has freedom? is to aſk, whether one 
power has another? A queſtion too abſurd to need an anſwer. 

| | Locke, 

1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary. 2. 
To have neceſſity of any thing; to be in want of any thing. 
(1.) More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, | 
Here needs me whiles the famous anceſtors 2 
Of my moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount. Spenſer. 
When we have done it, we have done all that is in our 
Bt: Locke. 
. (2.) We have inſtances of perception whilſt we are aſleep : 
but how incoherent and how little conformable to the perfection 
of a rational being, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams 
need not be told. - Locke, 
He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agree in the com- 
2 idea of extenſion and ſolidity, nerded but uſe the word 
Ye * Locke, 


Neez've RK. u. /. [from need.] One that wants any thing. 


If the time thruſt forth 

A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 

Oer the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 

And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool | 1 
In th” abſence of the needer. Shakeſp. Coriolanuy. 


Ne e'DrUL, adj. [needand full.] Neceſſary; indiſpenſably 


requiſite, 
Give us all things that be needful, both for our ſouls and 
bodies. | | Common Prayer. 


Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, | 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? Shak. Hamlet, 
All things needfu/ for defence abound, +988 
Mneſtheus, and brave Sereſthus walk the round. Dryden. 

To my preſent 133 it is not needful to uſe arguments, 
to evince the world to be finite. Locle. 
A lonely deſart and an empty land. 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needful hours of reſt, 

A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt, Addiſon on Italy. 
farily. 255 


yet both aſk and read, 
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 Nez'piLy. adv. [frc 


 Nxe'pLEss, as}. [from need.] 


. p n 
"I. A 


Nzz/prvLNEss,n. 45 from 0 Neceflity, 
m needy] In poverty; poorly. 
Nx EDI ESS. u. /. [from needy.) Want z poverty, 

WMhereas men have many reaſons to perſuade; to uſe them 
all at once, weakneth them. For it argueth a needineſs in every 
of the reaſons, as if one did not truſt to any of them, but fled 
from one to another. e 
NEE DLE. . /. [nædl, Saxon.] 1. A ſmall inſtrument 
pointed at one end to pierce cloath, and perforated at the 
other to receive the thread, uſed in ſewing. 2. The ſmall 
fteel bar which in the mariners compaſs ſtands regularly 
north and ſouth. 27 x ; ST 
(.) For him you waſte in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious needle paints the flowers. Dryden. 
The moſt curious works of art, the ſharpeſt fineſt needle, 
doth appear as a blunt rough bar of iron coming from the. fur- 


nace of the forge. | . 0 
(g.) Go bid the needle its dear north forſake, 
To which with trembling rev'rence it doth bend. - Cowley. 


The uſe of the loadſtone, and the mariners needle was not 


then known. 3 Burnet's Thecry. 


Nze'DLE-F1SH. n. ſ. [belone ;; needle and ib A kind of 


ſea bh. 


One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fiſh, Weodward. | 


Nez'pLeEFUL. n. /. [needle and full.] As much thread 
as is generally put at one time in the needle. a 


needles. 


Ns aa. Fug [from needle. ] He who makes 


NEE'DLEMAKER., 
Nez'DLEWORK. u. /. 
neſs of a ſenfpſtreſs. 2. Embroidery by the needle. 
(s.) In needleworks and embrotderres, it is more plealing to 
have a lively work upon a lightſome ground, than a dark and 
: melancholy work upon a lightſome ground. Bacon. 
In a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls away by 
. ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo inſenſibly, that we ſee the 
variety without being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of 
the one from the firſt appearance of the other. Addiſon. 
1. Unneceſſary; not re- 
quiſite. 2. Not wanting. Out of uſe. _ 
(x.) Their exception againſt eaſineſs, as if that did nouriſh 
ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a need/eſs jealouſy. Hooker, 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubt; | 
Pray God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward. Shak. R. III. 
Would not theſe be great and needleſs abatements of their 
_ -happineſs, if it were confined within the compaſs of this life 
.only. « Atterbury. 
Money we either lock up in cheſts, or wafte it in needleſs and 
ridiculous expences upon ourſelves, whilſt the poor and the 


diſtreſſed want it for neceſſary uſes, Law, 
(2.) For his weeping in the needleſs ftream, 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament, 
As workdings do, giving ax ſum of more | 
To that which had too much. Shakeſp. As you Like it. 


Nee'pLEsSLy. adv. [from needleſs.] Unneceſſarily; with- 
out need. | W e ; 
Me render languages more difficult to be learnt, and need- 
lefly advance orthography into a troubleſome ar. Holder. 

Nx 5 DLESSNESS. #. {. {from needleſs.] Unneceſſari- 
nels. . Ss OS 
To explain St. Paul's epiſtles, after ſo great a train of expo- 
ftors, might ſeem cenſurable for its need/efſneſs, did not daily 


examples of pious and learned men juſtify it. Locke. 
Nee'pmenrt. A. . [from need.] Something neceſſary. 
ag Behind 1 LM 


His ſcrip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. Sp. 
NzeDs. adv. [neder, Saxon, unwilling. ] Neceſſarily by 


compulſion; indiſpenſably. | 


Ihe general and perpe | | 
God himſelf; for that which all men have at all times learned, 


tual voice of men is as the ſentence of 


nature herſelf muſt needs have taught. „ 
God muſt needs have done the 5 which they imagine was 
to be done. 8 4 ' en f . N Hooke) .* 


» 0 


I muſt needs after him, madam, with my letter. Shakeſp. 


[needle and work.] 1. The buſi- | 
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* 
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Another being elected and bis ambaſſadors returned; he would 
needs know the cauſe of - repulſe. © + + Davies, 
of tans a I perceive _- ; n f 
Thy mortal ſight to fail: objects divine Pts 
Muſt needs impair, and weary human ſenſe. . Milton. 


To ſay the principles of nature muſt needs be ſuch as philoſo- 
phy makes them, is to ſet bounds to oinnipotence. Glany, 
A trial at law muſt needs be innocent in itſelf, when nothing 
elſe corrupts it; becauſe it is a thing which we cannot but 
want, and there is no living in this world without it. Kettleqy, 
| I have affairs below, . | . 
Which I muſt xeeds diſpatch before I go. Dryden, 
Nete'py. adj. [from need.] Poor; neceſſitous; diſtteſſed 
by poverty. BY # £4 
Their gates to all were open evermore, 
And one fat waiting ever them before, 


To call in comers by, that needy were and poor. 
un his zeedy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins | 
Of ill-thap'd fiſhes. Shaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


The poor and needy praiſe thy name. « Ixxiv. 21, 
We bring into the world a poor needy uncertain life, ſhort at 
the longeſt, and unquiet at the beſt. Temple, 
Being 75 to right himſelf upon the needy, he will look upon 
it as a call from God to charity. | 
Nuptials of form, of int'reſt, or of ſtate, 
Thoſe ſeeds of pride are fruitful in debate : 
Let happy men for gen'rous love declare, N 
And chuſe the needy virgin, chaſte and fair. Cranvilli. 
To relieve the needy, and comfort the afflicted, are duties 
that fall in our way every day. Addiſon, Spefator, 
Ne'ex. [tor never.] St RE 
It appears I am no horſe, 
That I can argue and diſcourſe ; 
Have but two legs, and ne er a tail. Hudibras, 
To Ne ESE. v. n. (nyſe, Daniſh; nieſen, Dutch.] To 
ſneeſe ; to diſcharge flatulencies by the noſe. Retained in 
Scotland. 18 
He went up and ſtretched himſelf upon him; and the child 
nec ſed ſeven times, and opened his eyes. 
By his nee/ings a light doth ſhine, and his eyes are like the 
eye-lids of the morning. TY; Fob, xli. 18. 
MEF. n. ſ. [old Fiench; from nave.] The body of a 
church; the nave. _ | 
The church of St. Juſtina, by Palladio, is the moſt hand- 
ſome, luminous, diſencumbered building in Italy. The long 
ne, conſiſts of a row of five cupolas, the croſs one has on each 
fide a ſingle cupola deeper than the others. 
Neeza'rious. adj. [nefarius, Latin.] Wicked; abomi- 
nable. St FT 
The moſt nefarious baſtards, are they whom the law ſtiles in- 
ceſtuous baſtards, which are begotten between aſcendants and 
deſcendants, and between collateral, as far as the divine pro- 
hibition extends, jp  Ayiiffe's Parergon. 
NEGA'TION. . /. [negatio, Lat. negation, Fr.] 1. De- 
nial: the contrary to affirmation, 2. Deſcription by de- 
nial, or excluſion, or exception. 
from denial. _ x 


(x.) Our aſſertions and negations ſhould be yea and nay, 
_ forwhatſoever is more than theſe is fin. Rogers. 


(2.) Negation is the abſence of that which does not naturally 
belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right, 
obligation, or neceſſity to be preſent with it; as when we fay 
a ſtone is inanimate, or blind, or deaf, 


mate bodies, are mechanically and naturally produced accard- 


ing to the determinate figures, textures, and motions of thoſe 
bodies, with this only negation, that thoſe inanimate bodies are 


not conſcious of their own operations. Bentley. 

(3.) It may be proved in the way of : negation. that they 

came not from Europe, as having. no, remainder, of the arts, 
learning, and cvilities of it. | 


Nx“ GATIVE. adj. [negatif, Fr. negativus, Lat.] I. Pe- 


ny ing: Contrary io affirmative, 2. Imnply ing only the 
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Spenſer, 


- Kettlewell, 


2 Kings, iv. 35. 


Addiſon. 


3. Argument drawn 


Watts's Logich.. 
Chance ſignifies, that all events called caſual, among inani- 


; ; NeGLE'CT, 4 neglectus, Latin.] 1. Inſtance of inat- 


| 4 3, | 
Negligence ; frequency of negle&. 4. State of being 
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böses of ſomething. + 3. Having the power to withhold, Nu ert/crry E. ad}, from negled.). lnattentive 


gardleſs of. 


I There is another way of denying Chriſt with our mouths 
| BA is negative, when we do not acknowledge and confeſs 


him. | * | South. 
Conſider the neceſſary connection that is between 


| —_— hot to compel, . f 


the nega- 


tive and poſitive part of our duty. | Tillotſon, 1 
(3.) Denying me any power of a 'negative voice as king, 
they are not aſhamed to Rex to deprive me of the liberty of 
uſing my reaſon with a good conſcience. King Charles. 
Ne'GaTIVE, ff. 1. A-propofition by which ſomething Ne'GLIGENT.. ad}. 


2. A particle of denial ; as, net, 


is denied. | 
4 we 


(1.) Of negatives we have the leaſt certainty 
ally hardeſt, and many times im ſſible to be 
(2.) A purer ſubſtance is defin'd, 
But by an heap of negatives combin'd ; 
Aſk what a ſpirit is, you'll hear them cry, | 
It hath no matter, no mortality, —  Claveland, 
Ne'GATIVELY, adv. [from negative.] 1. With denial ; 
in the form of denial ; not affirmatively. 2. In form of 
ſpeech implying the abſence of ſometbing. 
(1.) When I aſked him whether he had not drunk at all? 
he anſwered negatively. | : Boyle. 
(2.) The fathers draw arguments from the Scripture nega- 
tively in reproof of that which is evil; Scriptures teach it not, 
avoid it therefore. | Hooker. 
To this I ſhail ſuggeſt ſomething by way of anſwer, both 
negatively and poſitively, * ; : Wilkins. 
I ſhall ſhew what this image of God in man is, negatively, 
by ſhewing wherein it does not conſiſt ; and poſitively, by ſhew- 
ing wherein it does. a C South. 
To NEG LE CT. v 4. [neglecmus, Latin.] 1. To omit b 
careleſſneſs. 2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. 3. 


are uſu- 


proved. Tillotſon. 
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kee not probabilities diert to raiſe jealoubes in any 
King's heart, not wholly ſtupid, and neg eli ue of the publick! 


ace. Tr a 653] 
NE GLIGENCE.. n.-/. [negligence, 


? King Charles. 
| Fr. negligentia, Lat.] 
Habit of omitting by . heedleſſneſs, or of acting cares 


„ 


leſsly. 2. Inſtance of neglect. 


(2. ) She let it drop by negigence. bn] 
And, to th' advantage, I being here, took't up. Shaleſp. 
(negligent, Fr. negligens, Latin.]: 1. 


| Careleſs ; heedleſs; habitually inattentive. 2. Cateleſs 


ſen you to ſtand before him. 


they ſee an equ 


of any particular: 
. regatrdieſs.'; 5”; 


* 


ith of before & noun, 3. Scornfully 
1.) My ſons, be not now negligent; for the Lord hath cho- 
| | 2 Chron, xxix. 11. 
(2.) Her nr ſee her great zeal for religion; but then 
earneſtneſs for all ſorts of finery. They ſee 


the is not negligent of her devotion ; but then they ſee her more 


careful to preſerve her complexion. 


N 


tGLIGENTLY. adv. [from negligent.) 
heedleſsly; without exactneſs. 2. With ſcornful inatten- 
- tion. | a : 


Laws, 

We have been negligent in not hearing his voice. Bar. i. 19. 
(3.) Let ſtubborn aj woe thee long, 

And be thou negligent of tame ; | 
With ev'ry mule to grace thy ſong *:, 5 

May'ſ thou deſpiſe a poet's name. ; Swift's Miſcel. 

1. Careleſsly ; 


CN Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore imagina- 8 


tion; and whereas ſome of the ancients. have ſaid that their 
motion 1s indeterminate, and their imagination indefinite, it is - 
negligently obſerved ; for ants go right forwards to their hills, 


and bees know the way to their hives. 


To poſtpone. 
(v.) — Heaven, | 
Where honour due and rev'rence none neg /ef7s. Milton. 


(2.) If he negled to hear them, tell it unto the church. Mat. 
This my long RES and my day of grace, 

Thoſe who neg lect and ſcorn ſhall never taſte, Milton, 
(3.) I have been long a fleeper ; but J truſt 

My abſence doth zeg leet no great deſign, 

Which by my preſence might have heen concluded. Spakeſp. 


tention. 2. Careleſs treatment; ſcornful inattention, 


unregarded. _ 5 | * 
(2.) J have perceived a moſt faint neg/ef of late, which I 
have rather blamed as my own jealous curioſity, than as a very 
pretence or purpoſe of unkindneſs. Shale ſp. King Lear. 
(3.) Age breeds negle# in all, and actions 


Remote in time, like objects remote in place, 


Are not beheld at half their greatneſs. ' © Denham. 
(.) Reſcue my poor remains from vile.neg/e#, _ OY, 

With virgin honours let my herſe be deck't, =) 

And decent emblem. Kg: bob gre Prior. 


By \:ci:'crer. 4 , [from negle?.] One who neglects. 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. a 


Of all our elder plays, 
This and Philaſter have the Ioudeſt fame; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 
In both our Engliſh genius 1s expreſt, | 
Lofty and bold, but negligentiy dreſt. 

In comely figure rang'd my jewels ſhone, - 
Or neg iligently plac'd for thee alone. 


Faller: 


Prior. 


Do Nr GOTIAT E. v. n. I negos ier, Fr. from negot ium, Lat.] 


To have intercourſe. of buſineſs; to traffick; to treat: 
whether of publick affairs, or pri vate matters. | 


chamber had the fortunate 
Richard been hatched. - 


my face 2 ; 


lord to negotiate witn 
| Shakeſp. Tavelfth Night. 
She was a buſy negotiating woman, and in her withdrawing 
conſpiracy for the king againſt king 
| Bacon Henry VII. 
It is a common error in negociating; whereas men have 


Have you any commiſſion from your 


many reaſons to perſuade, they ſtrive. to uſe them all at once, 


which weakeneth them. 5 Bacon. 
They that received the talents to negotiate with, did all of 
them, except one, make proſit of them. | Hammond. . 


lity of the actors. 


A ſteward to embezzle thoſe goods he undertakes to node 
nage; an embaſſador to betray his prince for whom he ſhould |. 
negotiate ; are crimes that double their malignity from the qua- 


Decay Piety, 


= NecrLe/ CTFUL. adj. [negled and full] 1. Heedleſs ; cave- I can diſcover none of theſe intercourſes and. negotiations, 
bes; inattentive: with of, 2, Treating with indifference. unleſs that Luther negotiated with a black boar. Arterbuny. 
(.) Moral ideas not iy RG to the ſenſes, but Nx GoT13Aa'TiION. 1. . [negociation, Fr. from negatiate.] 
eng ta be framed to the underſtanding, people are neg/eAful of Treaty of buſineſs, whether publick or private. 
; Toy dr apt.to think, wants nothing. @ | Locke. Oil js flow, finooth, and folid; fo are Spaniards obſeryed to + 

no Zenlus ; * : 4 gs $f . . 1 7 C'S 8 5 * 
were not entirely neg lechful of it. 8 © Arbuthnot A Ching, be in their motion: Though it be a queſtion. yet ynreſolyed, , 


(2.) If the father careſs them when they do well, ſhew/a cold 
and neglectſul countenance to them upon doing ill, it will make 


them ſenſible of the difference. | 

EGLE'CTPULLY; adv. from neg 
attention; careleſs indifference, 
Nx EC õ,hͤ. ny 2 


Locke on Education. 


A word not uſed. 
from .neg/e#.] , The ſtate of being 


TH 3 fd 4 k . „ „„ 4 0 
leeping neg lalion doth betray to loſs. 

The conqueſts of our ſcarce cold conquerors; 
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whether their affected gravity and ſlowneſs in their negotiations. 


have tended more to their 


ate.] One employed to treat with others. 
', Thoſe who have defended. the proceedings of our 
at, Gertruydenburg, dweil much upon their zeal in 


kfful.]. With heedleſs Necorra'tor. n. 


to juſtify 


ng to work the French up to their demands; but ſay; notbing 
thoſe demands. "3 : 1 * TY oF | v. v4 p 1. a 7 4.4% Sift 


ejudice or advantage. Howard. 
They ceaſed not from all worldly labour Fa. negotiation. 
| | : 5 ) White 8 
1. [negec b aleur, F rench 5 from negotis 5 
neg ot Gators 
endeavour- 
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Negroes tranſplanted into col | 

tinue their hue in themſelves and their generations. Brown. 

Nx ir. n. g. [neſi, Iſlandick; ne, Scottiſh. Fiſt. It is 
kewiſe written neaf. MTN N 

© "Sweet knight, I kiſs thy nei. 2 
To Ne1Gn. v. u. [hnæzan, Saxon; negen, 

utter the voice of a horſe or mare. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, wha ene 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 


* 


nd flegmatic habitations, con- 
utch.] To 


They were as fed horſes, every one neighed, Fer. v. 8. 
ERun up the ridges of the rocks/amain 1 7 9 
And with ſhrill zezghrzgs fill the neighbouring plain. Dryden. 
The gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild, 2 | 

Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. - Smith. 

' Natcn. 7. /.” [from the verb.] The voice of an horſe. 
| It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like the bidding of a 
monarch, and his countenance enforces homage. ' | © | Shakeſp. 


NEFVGHBOUR. . / Inezebun, Saxon.] 1. One who 
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 NaugnBoOvukLy.. adj. [from neighbour.) Becoming 
Bos wang . 
neighbour ; kind; civil. ; FL. 


— — 
—— 


. weiß, Henry IV. £ 


Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. Shakeſp. 
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1 MPa Biba blackmoor. '*. The Scottiſh lord hath a neighbour charity in him; for he 
a 


| borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, ' and fwore he 
ö ag when he was able. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
4455 Woodberry ſo nigh, and neigböbur ly doth live, 
With Abberley his friend. on. 

He ſteals my cuſtomers; twelve he has under bonds never to 
return; judge if this be gy. nog dealing. Arbuthnet, 
he 5 BOURLY. adv. [from n#ghbour.] With ſocial ci. 

vill Se | 


| + bid, | OY 
N NET! HER. conjun#. I nap den, Saxon, ne either.) 1. Not 
either. A particle uſed in the firſt branch of a negative 


ſentence, and anſwered by nor. 2. It is ſometimes the 
ſecond branch of a negative or prohibition to any ſen- 
tence. 3. Sometimes at the end of a fentence it follows 
as a negative and though not very grammatically, yet 
empharically, after another negative; in old Engliſh 100 
negatives denied, 1 
king. 


1 Kings, xxii. 3i. 
Men lived at home, neither intent upon any forei 


foreign mer. 


wy lives near to another. 2. One who lives in . familiarity chandiſe, nor inquiſitive” after the lives and fortunes of tber 
Has with another; a word of civility, 3. Any thing next or " Cf | Hehn. 
he near. 4. Intimate; confidant.. 5. [In diviany.} One 2.) Ye ſhall of eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch 5 2. 
= 4 o kit | | | | / ate . . 
"vl Lav fag the ſame nature, and therefore entitled 0 This commandment ſtandeth not for a eypher, neither is i 
1 | ) He > 88 eee ee 1 read and expounded in vain among Chriſtians. ite. 
1 1 ent en an, zadition ot foot, as he could oraw out (.) If it be thought that it is the greatneſs of diſtance, 
D „ or 1 10 abe A1 ＋ 17 ** _ ' Clarendon. - whereby the ſound cannot be heard; we fee that lightnings ard 
„ | 0 eee e coruſcations, near at hand, yield zo ſound neither. Bacon. 
5 1 The cor part was his ＋ neighbour's due. , Harte. Mien come not 5 the khowiedpe of which are tourt in. 
1 (2.) Maſters, my goed friends, mine honeſt nerghbours 9 Ay 
. Will you undo res jw ? 1 Shale ſp. Macbeth. horas . . F "Lacs 
en (3.) This man ſhall ſet me packing; / | . | Was n 
„ . Fll lug the guts into the neighbour room. Shakeſp. Nx; 3 e ee Not either; nor one nor other. 
ö (4-) The deep revolving witty Buckingham „ 1 IN ho. | 
Ft 7 0 1 No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels. Shaleſp. Ne —_— TS Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
FR il (5-) Sins againſt men are injuries; hurts, loſſes and dama- Both pI — 2 8 n 55 
abi ges, whereby our neighbour is in his dignity, life, chaſtity, - _ TS e = akrſd. King Lear 
e wealth, good name, or any way juſtly offended, or by us hin- en een 1 . 
1 dred. e | | * Perkins, be balance, by a propenſity to either fide, inclined to ci. 
i The goſpel allows no ſuch term as a ſtranger; makes every (e,, g fee it chat hes dead; all wrongs die with him: 2 
1 man my neighbour. | eee Sermon. Thus I abfolye mylelf, and-excuſe him, 
1 You ſhould always change and alter your interceſſions, ac- Who fav'd m 7d dh Le rails e e Bnade, 
1 cording Bangen. e of your gert or e: Feen male n hovour, e dd. bead on r. 
W l . ee Wee. 7 * | h Tj — a e scan comprehend neither. N | Locke, 
- 1965444 EAN IEA e 48 ee e noun.] r ati They lived with the friendſhip and equality of brethren, nei- 
kin! a to confine on. 2. To acqueint with 3 to make near fer lord, neither ſlave to his brother; but independent 7 each 
. . 5 | | 3 | dther; 7”. OL WEIR. * ocle. 
1 (I.) Wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, Nu'nuenar. A.  [nymphea, Latin.] Water lily, ot 
. . by fruit of baſer quality. Shakeſp. H. v. ter e , [romphea, Latin. W Po 
- 344440 — Gre me thy hand | | th i * wp 4 | : 
1 Yo pilot to we, and thy places ſhall + 3 15 G NM. ON SIaTy - 
ii Still eig hbeur mine. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. Senerated; VETS SIT bf 1101328 WORE 
. . Theſe grow on the leifurely aſcending hills that neighbour NxorEAICK. adj. [neotericus, Lat.] Modern ; novel; 
1 the ſhore, 55 | Far, Journey, late. | oak 4s tone wn e 4 
11 Things nigh equivalent and neighbouring value, We are not to be guided either by the miſreports of ſome 
— By lot are parted. N Prior. ancients, or the capricio's of one or two ncofericks, © Erxeu. 
1 (2.) That being of fo young pa brought up with him, NBP. n. f. {nepeta, Lat.] An heb 
6 it '" And ſince ſo neighbour*d to his youth and Haviour. Shakeſp. Ng/psENTHE. . . ( and e.] A drug that drives 
10 NEIIG HBOURROOD. u. /. [from . e 1. Place away all pains. | 17155 | ©, 
Ut: adjoining. 2. State of being near each other. 3. Thoſe © "There where no paſſion, pride, or ſhame-tranſport, 
{thu $400 that live within reach of communication. fs ns Tr Lull'd with the. fweet-nefentbe of à court; 8 
+18 05 615 One in the neighbourhood mortally ſick of the fmall-pox;, There where no fathers, brothers, friends diſgrace, 1 
Wi _ defiring the doctor to come to him. Fell. Once break their reſt nor ſtir them from their place. —_ 
{Ml © + — I could not lar” fo Dor ene NE 6 FA ſnepos, Latin; ce, French.] 1. he 
15 ö | To leave theein the neigbbourbood of death, | | © ſon of a brother or ſiſter. 2. The grandſon. Out of uſe, 
mi But flew in all the haſte of love to find thee. Addiſon's Cato. 3. Deſcendant, however diſtant. ut of uſe. 
4160 .) Conſider ſeyeral ſtates in a neighbourhood 3 in order to pre. (x,) Immortal offspring of my brother J ore: 
4116 ſerve peace between theſe ſtates, it is neceſſary they ſhould be My brighteſt nephew and whom beſt F love. | Dryden, 
Walt! formed into a balance, en, ain. im the ind rene e this) . 
. ) How ill mean gear ge: wur genius ſuits? | Fanden by a daughter, hath 4 fight before 4 nephew BY * 
Hg Jo live like Adam midſt an herd of brutes Harte. ip wed 0 OR Sen 


A. With what intent they were firſt pub Ga a liſhed, * 
102 nephew of Jeſus do lamly ſignify, after that my grand 


(1.) Fight neither with ſmall acr great, ſave only with the 
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en himſelf to the reading of the 


1 ES 


| father Jeſus bad 


hw and where there 
other books of our fathers, and had gotten 


* 
q TY" Bog 
* 4 
2 27 OBI 


is». beadland' or promontory i from nere, 
. Saxon ; a 2% & land, of headland: as INV INES. 


5 hets "age 4 23400; n. | 1. r- 17 
therein faßten judgment, he. propoſed allo to write ſomething Nek S T. „ % Laer, Sang 1. The bed formed by the 
ann qt. art rag OOO. 402, 4 1 birdfor incubation abc feecine her youbg. 2. Any place 
p — 007 — for his daughter's eaſe, | where animals are produce . An abode: lace of 
RY for his hatching nephews linooths the ſeas. * Dryden. Teſidence'y a receptacle. Generally in a bad ſenſe: as, a 


(z.) All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
By due ſucceſs, and all their-ne/bews late, 


 ne/t of rogues and thieves. 4. A warm cloſe habitation, 


pf art generally in contempt, 5. Boxes or drawets ; little pockets 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain d. Henſer. or jepofitories; een 188 
NEerHRTTIck. adj, [riPgilu®-; nephretique, Ft.] x. Be. 03 If a bird's u chance to be before thee in the way, 
he organs of urine. 2. "Troubled with the thou | 


longing to t ; | 
fone. 3. Good againſt the ſtone. en 

*, The diet of nepbritic perſons _ to be appoite to 
the alkaleſcent nature of the falts in their blood. Arbuthnot. 


(4.) The nethritic ſtone is wig arp of an uniform duſky 
en; but ſome ſamples I have ſeen of it that are variegated 


5". white, black, and ſometimes yellow. 
Ne'r 0T15M. n. [nepotiſme, French ; nepos, Latin] Fond- 
neſs for nephews. — '} 


Too this humour of nepotiſm Rome owes its preſent ſplendor ; 
for it would have been impoſſible to have furniſhed out fo many 


lorious palaces with ſuch a profuſion of pictures and ſtatues, 
£2 not! the riches of the people fallen into different families, 


| Addiſon on Italy. 
NERVE. n. . [nerwus, Latin; nerf, French] 1. The 
organs of ſenſation paſſing from the brain to all parts 
of the body.—The nerwes do ordinarily accompany the 
arteries through all the body; they have alſo blood veſſels, 


as the other parts of the body. Wherever any nerve ſends 


out a branch, or receives one from another, or where two 
nerves join together, there is generally a ganglio or plexus. 
Quin. 2. It is uſed by the poets for ſine w or tendon. 
(1.) What man dare, I dare. | | 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear ; 


 Wopdward, 


alt not take the dam with the young. 


Deut. xxii. 6.. 
TY example of the heav'nly lar 1 


Thy fellow Cowley, mark, _ 
Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick ſound, | 
Thy humble n2# build on the ground. Cowley. 
(2.) Redr found that all kinds of puttefaction did only afford 
a neſ and aliment for the eggs and young of thoſe inſets he ad- 
mitte. be, 3 „Bentley. 
002.0 Come from that 2e n 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep. Shakeſp. 


(4.) Some of our miniſters having livings offered unto them, 
will neither; for zeal of religion, nor winning ſouls to God, be 
drawn forth from their warme,. Spenſer... 


To NesT. v. n. from the noun.} To build neſts. . 
The cedar ſtretched his branches as far as the mountains of. 
the moon, and the king of birds nefed within his leaves. 


| Fad Hotel's Vocal Foreſt. 
Nx's EGG. n.f. (weft and egg.] An egg leſt in the neſt to 
keep the, hen from forſaking it. . 
Books and money laid for ſhew; , ) Ll 
Like nefteggs, to make clients lay, Hidibras. 


ToNe'srTLs. v. n. [from net.] To ſettle ; to- harbour; to 
lie cloſe and ſnag, as a bird in her neſt. 
ſtrong place of. the . 


Their purpoſe was, to fortify in ſome 
wild country, and there neſtle till ſuccours came. Bacon. 


FA, 2 wen that, and my 3 fps M f 75. a cock got. into a ſtable Was ns ths raw amens the 

5 f equal pers | N n e e eee. 

r a 2 . — my nerves, as then 6 Ne 4 0 onts commonly by che N 8 

I could encounter with three hundred men. Chapman. Flute ring there th „ ange. 

lan or, Ab lodge in rr Dryer. 

Full on neck, and cut the nerves in two. Porte — _ | The: floor. in irowed: with-feverat' plants, dong Whith the 

Nz'xvsLEss. adj. [from nerve.] Without ſtrength. ſumile na all the winter. 4” 2 4 en an Truly. 
Had not her ſiſter Satire held her head. * Dunciad. Nor to the ſhore ap 8 


Ne'avous, adj. [nervoſus, Latin.] 1. Well ſtrung; ſtrong, 


vigorous, 2. Relating to the nerves ; having the ſeat in 
the nerves. 3. [In medical cant,] Having weak or diſ- 
eaſed nerves, | 5 75 Sat 
(1.) What nervous arms he boaſts,, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn'd. | 
(2.) The venal torrent, murm' ring from afar, 


i - 
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Whiſper'd no to calm this nerwveus war; 8 
And Philomel, the ſiren of the plain, | 7 
Sung ſoporific uniſons in van. Harte. 
(z.) Poor, weak, nerwous creatures. 1 teney. 
| * adj. [from nere. Strong; vigorous. Not in 
ue, 91 ; | 12 
Death, that dark ſpirit, in his nervy arm doth lie, 
Which being advanc'd, declines, and then men die. Shak. 


Nr'sciE NEA. V [from neſcio Latin: 
ſtate of not knowing 
Many of the moſt accomp 
| folved their knowledge into Socrates his fam total; and after all. 
* pains in queſt of ſcience, have fat down in a profeſſed: 
NE) CIENCEs | N | N 


Nesu. adj. Ine re, Saxon. ] Soft, ; 


Ness. 1. A termihation added to an adjedtive io change it 
into a ſubſtantive, denating. fate or quality; as, poiſonous, 
þ 01:ſonouſneſs ; turbid, turbi duaſi i loweiy,. loualinefi ; from 


4 tender ; eaſily hurt, 


Nl . o ” . 
Tre, Saxon. 2. The: of many names of a 
0 : * „ 5 8 * ti p : 8 : . __ 7 * 
N nnn V 
v a 4 5 
1 . "TY 
8: 
MO * | 


Pope's Odyſſey... 


pliſhed wits of all ages, haye re- : 


Glanwille's Sceffis.. 


RINNEN, | 


roach too nig 
The monſters nee in the deep, eee ee ee 

IJ uo ſeiae you in your paſſing b. Suff Miſcel. 
Te NECSTLE. . a; 1, To houſe, as in a neſt. 2. Ta. 
cheriſn, as à bird her young, - A 107 


(7:9 — Poor heart! ; {1} 4 
That labour'ſt yet to nde ther, 4h 
Thou think'ſt 6 hov'ring here to get a part, 5 
In a forbidden or forbidding tre. Donne. 
Cupid found a downy bed, „i 
And ad in his little heae. Po 
(. 2.) This Ithacus, fo highly is endear'd OD 
To this Minerva, that her fand is ever in his deeds: — 
She, like his mother, neftes him. Chapman's, ad. 
Nez'sTLING. #. / [from nefle.] A bird juſt takem out of 


the neſt. 15 | | Run of 
NE r. #.. /.- nati, Gothick; ned; Saxon. ] . A texture 
Woven with large interſtices or meſſies, uſed commonly as. 
. ſnare for animals. 2. Any thing made with jaterſtitial! 
vaaness e 0% By „„ APQUITE T0 
(.) Poor bird] thou'dſt never fear the net, nor lime, 
Ihbe pitfall nor the gin. | Shakefp. Macbeth: . 


4 


7 
1 


Impatienge intangles us like the: fluttering of a bird in a net, 
but cannot at all eaſe our trouble. Taylor's Holy Living. 


apitexs, upon 


(2.) He made nat af. chequered work ftir the ch 
2163+ 4:5 424 * King, vn. 17. + 
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n, adj, bene. Saxon ; neuer, Dutch. Tr 10 be 
tive, but is never uſed? in expreſſed, ho, 1. 


*. 5 


form of a com 
only in implie compariſon ; for we ſay the ne/her p 
but never ſay this part is neuber than that, nor is any poiri oy, 
in uſe, though it ſeems compriſed. in the word beneath. 
Ne! is not now much in ul 1. Lower; not upper. 
pp. Being-in a lower place. 3. Infernal; belonging to the 
= elow. 


1.) No man ſhall take the ether or the upper millſtone to- 
pledge; for he taketh a man's life to pledge. 


122 and hair, the other in the mouth, which commonly they 
draw with a full and ner her great lig 
This odious offspring, pl 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails ; that with fear and pain | 
-Diſtorted, all my nether ſhape thus Brew. 
es ransform'd. 
The upper part whereof was hey. | 
The nether, orange mix'd with grey, 5 
A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 
With barking 5 deform'd her nether parts. 
As if great Atlas from his height. 
Shou'd fink beneath his heav'nly weight, 
And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall 


— + ' 


o 


p Roſcommon. 


Shou'd gape immenſe, and ruſhing down © *erwhelin this nether 


ball. | — # 
es poles turn round the globe; 


c The firſt ſublime in heaven, the laft j is whirl d 


Below the regions of the nether world. Dryden. 
(2.) This ſhews you are above, D 
Vou juſtices, that theſe our nether crimes, 
So ſpeedily can venge. | | 
Numberleſe were thoſe bad angels, ſeen 
Hov'ring on wing under the cope of hell, 


wirt upper, ether, and ſurrounding fires. Milton. 
(3. No leſs deſire 
T0 found this nether empire, which might riſe, "IF 
Ee: > — . N. to heay'n, Milton. 
An The g hate beheld the netber icy, £ 
The dg repine. 'Dryden's En. 


Ne'THERMOST. 7. 4 We of netber.] Loweſt. 


Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haſt delivered my 


foul from-the netbermaf hell, 127497 1 Pſalm lxxxvi. 3. 
i Undaunted to meet there whatever pow'r 
'Or ſpirit, of the nethermoſt abyſs. | 
Might in that noiſe reſide. 


| Milton" 5 Paradiſe e Loft. 
All that can be faid of a liar] 


in the very nethermo/# 


bell, is this, that if the vengeance o God could prepare any - 


6 | pic worſe than hell for ſinners, hell itſelf would be too good 
r him. | South, 


Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipſe of the fun was after the 


manner of a boat, when the concave, as to our fight, appears 


MET? and the convex net her naſ. Keil ag. ret. 
Ne'trinG. u. /. A reticulated piece of work; , 7 
NETTLE n. FE Lene Tr A bos herb well 
known. a 

The rav. berry f ows underneath the nettle. Shake p. 


Some ſo like to thorns and nettles live, 95 
That none for them can, when they periſh, grieve; . Waller 
7 NELTTILE. v. a, [from the noun.] To fling ; to irritate; 
to provoke. 
be princes were fo nettled at the ſcandal of this" afffont, 
that every man took it to himſelf,” „I. ERrange. 


Although at ev ery part of the A poſtles diſcourſe Ges of 1. j 


them might be uneaſy and rer kla, yet. a moderate” ſilence and 


attention was ſtill obſerved. Bentley. 


Nelrwo kk. n. / {net and work.]. Any thing reticulated or 
decuſſated, at equal eee with interſtices between 
m interſections. 11363 115 

Nor any ſkill'd in workmanſhip: ebe, 1 3 
Nor any Kill d in loops of fing' ring fine; 919 0 gate 


e 12 
1 er. 


* Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
With this ſo curious neFuvorkto — A's 


Deut. XXIV. 66* | 
In his picture are two principal errors, The one in the com- 


3 


© *cedented ellipſis; be is miſlalen : 
any ſuch however isthe common uſe of the word amon 


Milton's Par Loft.” | 
| "Nadibras. | 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


A age 1 Cock . filled, wit 9 78 


nd TER wrought «a in a curious piece. of nef uur. 


Addiſon, Speftatey, 

| Whoever contemplates with becoming attention this euriouʒ 
aud wonderful net -- aur of e muſt be tranſported with 4 
miration. | Blacker, 


NEVER. aha le arne, Sten; ne Er e, nof'ever | | 
1. At no time. 2. It is uſed.in_a form of peech handed 


down by the beſt writers, but lately accuſed, I think, with 
juſtice, of ſoleciſm ; as, he is miſtalen though never ſo Wiſe, 
It is now maintained, that propriety requires it to 2 
preſſed thus, Be is mi alen though ever ſo wiſe ; that is, h: 
is niſſalen how wiſe ſoever he be, The common mode 
can only be defended by ſupplyi (Aly; very harſh and unyre. 


ugh ſo wiſe as newer ww 


the beſt authors. 3. In no degree. 4. It ſeems in ſome 
. pbraſes to have the ſenſe of an adjectfve. Not any; but 
in reality it is not ever. . It is much uſed in compoſition; 

as, never-ending," having ho end ; of Wn ſome example 
are ſuþjoined; '  *» 

(1.) Newer, alas, the dreadful name | | 
That fuels the infernal flame. g © © Cowty, 
Newer any thing was fo unbred as that e man. Cangy, 

By its own force deſtroy d, fruition ceas · d, WORE * 77.1 77 
And always weary'd, I was never yore ©. 0: Pry. 
Death ſil draws nearer, ever ſeeming near. Pepe, 

(2.) Be it never ſo true which we teach the world to believe, 


yet if once their affections begin tc to be alienated, a ſmall thing 


perſuadeth them to change their opinions. ö Hooker, 
Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
| cording as ye ſhall ſay. en. xxxiv. 12, 


In a living creature, though never ſo t, the ſenſe and the 
affects of any one part of t e body, i antly make a tranſcur- 
ſion throughout the whole body. | Bacor. 

They deſtroyed all, were it never ſo pleaſant, within a mile 
of the town. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turk. 

Death may be ſudden to him, though it comes by never ſo 
ſlow degrees. | Duty of Man, 

He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, would not be 


brought to ſee that which he had no mind to ſee, let it be 


| placed i in never fo _ a light, and never ſo near him. 


| — . 
That prince + whom. you 4 although never ſo vigoroully, 
is the principal in war, you but a ſecond. ul 1 yy 
(3.) Whoſoeyer has a friend to guide him, may carry his 
eyes in another man's heads and yet ſee never the i 
outh. 
(4.) He auser him to ne ver a word, inſomuch that the 
ory” marvelled. _ Matt, xxvii. 14. 
) Nature affureth us by never-failing experienee, and rea. 
ſon 5 infallible demonſtration, that our times i the 
have Lide certainty nor durability. © Raleigh. - 
But a ſmooth and ſtedfaſt mind, © © | 
Gentle thoughts and calm deſires, _ 7560 | 
Hearts with equal love . | 2b e 8 
Kindle neuer - dying fires. en 2-5 eu. 
Ve myrtles brown, with 3 e e e 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and 8 Mulan. 
Your never · failing ſword made war to beaſes GE 
Le now you heal us with the acts of Mall. 
So corn in fields, and in the garden ow'rs, 127 
"> and raiſe — ts with mod'rate hor” rs 
ut over -charg d wi ne ver- Wannen 4 e 4.40 
Become too moiſt. WY me nad, Hall. 
Our heroes of the — days, | 


| Defery' d and gain d their never-fading bays. aten. 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays 

Nor Linus crown'd E ne ver: fading bays. Dryden. 
e "Ih his gener ring dart, ae 5 Od. 


He to Rte ot his 1 ht. 70 weh ke 1 e x þ A 
* ſnowy” elde and ain paſtures fin MAS. 
- Meet ſtores of cold fa; purſu'd, 3 1 e G4 


And be refreſh'd d with tne. food. Bact. 
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What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs _ 

1 ide, the neuer failing vice of fools. "oe; Fete. 
Tu. buſy never - meaning face, a 39S, ; 
Thy Wees 2 up front, thy ſtate grimace. Fuer. 
Neve ries SS. «dv, [never the 74]. Veiter 
that. 
They plead that even uch ceremonies of the church we; 

Rome as contain in them nothing which is not of itfelf a 
able to. the word of God, ought nevertheleſs to be e 
er. 
Many of our men were gone to land, and our ſhips ready, 
to depart; nevertheleſs the admiral, with ſuch ſhips only as 
could fuddenly be put in readineſs, made forth towards 1 
con. 
Creation muſt needs 118 providence; and God's making the 
world, irrefragably proves that he governs it too ; or that a 
being of a dependent nature remains nevertheleſs independent | 
upon him in that reſpect. outh , 


Ng vu'x0LOGY. * laasyo⸗ an 70s A deſcription of | bas 


the nerves. 5 

Neu'ROTOMY. u. Va (rapes and Thurs] The anatomy af 
the nerves... 

NEU'TER. adi. Ineuter, 1e 
not engaged on either fide. 
that implies no ſex. _ 

(.) The panel diviſion of the Britiſh nation is into whigs 
and tories ; there being very few, if any, who ſtand neuter in 
the diſpute, without ranging themſelves under one of theſe. de- 

" Nominations. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

(2.) The adjectives are neuter, and animal muſt be under- 
ſtood to make i grammar. Deuten. 

A verb neuter is that which Ping: neither action nor paſ- 
ſion, but ſome ſtate or condition ; as, ſedeo, I fit. 

rhe” Latin We. 
Nev'rar. n. . One indifferent 1045 unengaged. N 


2. [In W J. A noun 


The. learned heathens may be looked upon as henters in the - Fayour, and outſhines 


neutre, F r.] 4 lodifferent; 


Wi v TRALLY 8 * from: — mount] on 


a 1 8 


either part. i 


NEW. 44. with Wes body] Swen 1 0 


Not old; freſh ;**lately* ptoduced; made of 6:4 or 

| New is uſed of things — young of perſons. a. . 
a 1 Modern; of the | preſent. lime. 4. Differenz 
from the „ 5. Not antiquated :; having the effeQ of 


_ novelty. 6. Not abus not familiar. 7. Renovated; 
repaired ſo as to recover the fitſt ſtave, | 8. Freſh na - hind 
thing. 9. Not of 'afcientexrra@tion, oO, 
(J.) What's the ne weft grief aun 


— That of an hour's a e doth his the ſpeaker; oY 

Each minute teems a how one. =" bee. YAY 

(.) Do not all men complain hew little we know, and how 
* is ſtill unknown? And can we never know more, _ 4 
- mathing new be diſcovered? - 

(3-) Whoever converſes much ming old veblg; will ” 


| fomething hard 20 hard-to 0 pleaſe among new.  Temple"s Miſcellantes. 
(45) cadfaſtly” purpoſing to lead a new life. 
— 


>" + ($63 There 1 names inſcrib'd mnabe/s ages palt, 
From time's firſt birth, with time elf ſhall Faſt ; 
Theſe ever neu, nor ſubject to decays, 2 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. Poſe 
(6.) Such aſſemblies,” though had for rettzion's fake, may 
ſerve the turn of heretics, and ſuch as yay will inſti their 
poiſon into new minds. Footer. 
fe wy with wonder and deli 6, | "hy 
az d all around me, new to Feen ke, den. 
Twelve mules, a ſtrong laborious race, ap 
New to the plough, unprattis'd in the trace. Pope. 
7. Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, and 
almoſt new. | 
(3.) Nor dare we: truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, | 
Neaw from her ſickneſs to that northern air. © 'Dryd en. 
(9.) A ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a more Fa em 


1 are ſteps b which a new man often mounts to 


reft of his contemporaries. Addiſon. 


matter, when all theſe. prophecies were new to them, and their New. adv. This is, I think, only uſed in compoſition for 


education had left the interpretation of them indifferent. 
Addiſon on the Chriſti an Religion. 
Nx v' TRAL. adj. neutral, French.] 1. Indifferent ; not 


acting; not engaged on either fide. 2. Indifferent ; neither | 


good nor bad. 3. Neither acid nor alkaline: * 4 | 
(1.) Who can be wiſe, amaz d, temp' rate and furious, | 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment; No man. Shakeſp. 


He no ſooner heard that king Henry was ſettled by his vic- | 


tory, but forthwith he ſent ambaſſadors unto him, to pray that 
he would ſtand neutral. Bacon's Henry VII. 
The allies may be ſupplied for money, from Denmark and 
other neutral ſtates. \ + Addiſon,on the War. 
(2.) Some things good, and, ſome things all do ſee 
And neutral ſome, in her fantaſtic e , 
(3.) Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are called neu- 
tral, 'Arbuthnot. 


Nev! TRAL. 1. J. One who ting not 400 nor engabe on nf 


either ſide. 
Ihe treacherous a have miſled chars; ms the ntutrals 
and the falſe-heaxted friends and followers, who: have ſtarted 
aſide like a broken bow. are to be note. Bacon. 
NruorRA(LITv. n. . . [heutralite, French. ]. 


ſtate between good and evil. 
(1.) Men who poſſeſs a Rate of 2 1 205 in times it pub. 


lick danger, deſert the intereſt. of e N 
The king late Preyeter in his wind, l 
Theſe reaſons for neutral Ae gi Gas _ + 


| All pretences to neu ly ex Hehe 
ng the ſafety and eaſe of 4 Sor dividu 
_ is embroiled, This was the opinion and Panter of 


"_ 5 * 1 M. Made heaven's radiant flee 


(2.) There in uo belt: phy 
t beſt enjoy but a neutrality. 


$i; 


born letters both to death and burial. 


1. A ſtate of 5 1 ve woe th woe,” ſorrow to ſorrow ei: 85 
indifference; of neither friendſhip” bor fling. 2. A 1 ; ö 1 


d LT ve ſen the mornin 's1 


; bal int d- 1 


newly, which the following examples may explain. 

As ſoon as ſhe had written them, a new ſwarm of thoughts 
ſtinging her mind, ſhe was ready with her foot to give the neu- 
Sidney. 
- God bath not then left this to chuſe that, neither would re- 

that to chuſe this, were, it not for ſome neu- grown occaſion, 


«Teng that which hath been better worſe. _ Hooker. 


So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, „ 
Foreliftin ng up Aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, yur 
And often bounding on the bruiſed 2 


As for great joyance of his new-come gueſt. 
TW „ our maſter's lines 
"Ar full of new-found oaths; which he will break _ 
As eaſily as I do tear this q 7: e. 
Will you with thoſe N ſhe owes, 
Unfriended, #ew-adopted to our hate, 
 Dower'd with our curſe, and ftranger'd with our "I 
Take her or leave her?? _  Shakeſp. Kig Lear. 
Leſt by a multitude” © 


The neay-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out. Land } 


Now hath my foul brou; 


t forth her pro. 
And I a gaſping, new-dehyer'd mother, 


400 e IT 
K. 1. 


He faw heav'in bloſſpm with a new-born light, . ae fi 
Un 70 which, as on a glorious ſtranger gaz d e. 
The golden eyes of night; Whoſe beams made gies 
The 2 and as boldly blaz d; 1 145 


| Nor alte d leave f „ 


Hover oer the ne - day . ttt 17 ” | 1 
With roſy wing ſo richly wig, . ta 1712 — 9 


Ie” the ub ick "Arif he Bord —— "ar vn 
e latter When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe Foul foul vr or 
"look foul, * \ N "I * 
Call'd for an untimely-night - + al DIES 75.15 7 + #0 

. * . 


* 5 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
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Tois the that ſhines in that propitious light, 


„ aſe, b y the cuſtom. of Gi-guiley 8 


All clad in livelieſt ang freſh and fair 
As the bright flowers that crown'd their brighter hai 3 
All in that ne- blown age which does inſpire 
Warmth in themſelves, in their beholders fire, ' Convley, 
If it could, yet that it ſhould always run them into ſuch a 
machine as is already extant, and not often into ſome reav- 


* 


faſhioned one, ſuch as was never Ren before, no reaſon can be 


aſſigned or unagined. , Ray em the Creation. 
This Engliſh edition is not ſo fo pro 

compoſition, there 158 ſeve ditional chapters in it, and 

ſeveral new moul urntt's\Theory,. 


New-found lands accrue to the prince whoſe ſubje& makes 


the firſt diſcovery. Burnet” Theory. 
Leet this be nature's frailty, or her fate, | 
Or Iſgrim's counſel, her neu- choſen mate. Dryden. 


Shevm all at once you dazzled fo our eyes, 
As new-born Pallas did the gods ſurpriſe; 
When ſpringing forth from Joye's new cloling wound, 
She ſtruck the warlike N93 into the ground. Dryden. 
A bird neu- made, ut the banks ſhe plies, 3 
Not far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. Dryden. 
| Our houſe has ſent to-day 
1 inſure our neu- built veſſel, call d a play. Dryden. 
Then curds and cream, | 
| And new-laid eggs, which Baucis' buſy care 
_Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Dryd. Boccace. 
When pleading Matho, born abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his new faſhioned chair. Dryden. - 
Dryden. 


A new-form'd faction does your power oppoſe, 
The fight's confus'd, and all who met were bea. 

If thou ken ft from far 
Among the Pleiads a new-kindled ſtar; 

If any ſparkles than the reſt more bright, 


Dry den, 


If we conſider new-born children, we ſhall have little — * 


mg think that they bring many ideas into the world with them. 


Drummers with vellom · thunder ſhake the pile, 
To greet the neau- made bride. Gays FEE 
Ah Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half, 4 | 
Than does their fawns, or cows the 2 falln calf. "Gay. | 
The proctor exhibits his proxy from the dean and chapter, 
and — the neu- elected biſhop to the vicar- general. Ayt. 
- The neu- fallen young here bleating for their dams, 
The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs. | Pofe. 
Learn all the zeww-faſhion words and oaths. Furt. 
Newra'NGLED. adj. [new and fangle], Formed with 
vain or fooliſh love of novelty. 
At Chriſtmas I no more deſire a roſe, 
Than with a ſnow in 1; May e ſhows ; "Y 


But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. ' Shakeſp. 


" - Thoſe charities are nat neu Jan led. devices of yeſterday, 4 9 


are moſt of them as old as the reformation.. Atterbury. 


. Newed NGLEDNESS., n. . from new/angled.] Vein : 


Newea'nGLENESS. and foolith love of novelty. 
So to »ewfangleneſs.both.of manner, a 15 and each thin 
ann at 
often for a worſe. ot $01 135) $8 Wy. 
Vet he them in newfangl „0d paſs. | \Hubberd's Tale. 
'The women would be fs to come behind the faſhion in 


e of the manner, if not inceolllineSien the matter. pats 
| x dom. 


Care. 


Nx “WI I. ». /. 1. The compaſs round which the ſtaircaſe - 
8 2. 9 e vat . 5 5 


„ 


F 

- * p 1 3 b p 1 J 
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R 


* 


And the refined mind doth newly an 


rly a tranſlation, as a new Ne'wnzss. n. [from neuw.] 
recentneſs; 


unacquaintance. 
novation; late. change. 5 


the beauties of modern ton 
of the Latin; and here and there ſome old words are ſprmkled, 
which, for their 3 and ſound, deſerved not to be an- 
| tiquated 8 Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 


pieces of ſervice which he did, 


2 cov who broad ſmooth leaves t. e, (.) Let the ſtairs to the upper toom, 1 i bk 
= And girded on our loins, may cover rounc  - - yeael, and finely railed in. n 
Tuhoſe middle parts; that this meaw- 8 Ne“ vi NG. . / [from e.] Yeſt or bam. n 
8 . ax) +" anal UE TORT 166.3; wo * Ne'wLy. adv. [from .] 1. n ; lately. 4 . 
8 "aol — cal Rea Keep 0 a eien TO OO Milton, Manner different from the former, | 3 na manner not * 
The new-created world, which fame i in , te 5 iſting belore. 
Long had foretold. | % "Milton's Para wife Loft, (0) Her breath indeed thoſe hands have 3 4 
5 — His evil - Ho We hakeſpeare, 
1 They newly learned by the king's example, that attainders do 
Mete ee e . Milton not interrupt the conveying of te tothe een. Ban 


Her lips were red, and one was thin, 


Compar'd to that was next her chin; 


Some bee had ſtung it newly; 8 gell 

He rubb' d it o'er with nexvly gather d mint. Dryden. 
(2.) Such is the power of that ſweet paſſion, 

That it all ſordid baſeneſs doth repel, 


Into a fairer form. Fenſer's Hymn on Love. 
I, Freſhneſs ; lateneſs ; 
ſtate of being lately produced. 2. Novelty; 
3. Something lately produced. 4. fu. 
ant of practice, 


(1.) Their ſtories, if they had been preſerved, and what elk 


was performed in that newreſs of the world, there could no- 
thing of more delight have been left to poſterity. . Raleigh, 


-In theſe diſturbances, 
And newneſs of a way'ring government, | 
N W them of their former grievances. Danit 
When Horace writ his ſatyrs, the monarchy of his Czar 


Was ivits zewneſs, aud the government but juſt made eaſy to 
his conquered people. 


Dryden Juvenal. 
(2.) Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majeſty to ſtile 


they have the authority of years, and out of their intermiſſion 
do win to themſelves a kind of grace like nene. Ben. John. 


Newneſs in great matters, was, a worthy entertainment for 


mind; it was an high taſte, fit for the reliſh, South, 


(3.) There are ſome newneſſes of Engliſh, tranſlated from 
ies, as well as from the elegances 


(4-) Ways my friends, new flight; 
And hoon GY that intends old right. Shateſf. 
5 5.) His device was to come without any 4 all in whit 


like a new knight, but ſo new as his zewneſs ſhagted moſt of the 
others long exerciſe, | Stancy. 


Locke. NEWS. n: J. without the ſingular, unleſs it be conſidered 


as ſingular; Milton has 3 it with a ſingular verb. 
[from new ; nouvelles, Fr.] Freſh account of uy 
thing. 2. Something not heard a 3. Papers which 


give an account of the tranſactions of the preſent times. 


(.) As he was ready to he greatly advanced for ſome noble 
e heard neavs.of me. Sidi). 


When Rhea heard theſe news, the fled from her huſband to 


her brother Saturn. Raleigb', Hiſt. if the World, 

Evil news rides faſt, while good news baits. _ Milte. 
With ſuch amazement as weak mothers uſe, © _- 

" frantick geſture, he receives the news. _ Wally 


We talk in ladies chambers love and ace. Cu. 
: Now the books, and now the bells, 
> us now our act the preacher tells 
To edify the people; I e 2. 9315990 
All ourdivinity is news, © hw aa 
And we have mals of equal us Ge n 
be pulpit and the 
The amazing news of — at once w. read, 


At once the general voice declared i 
| 9 gracious prince was dead. *.Drydn 
hey have news gatherers.: and reel — Abbes into 


cheir ſeveral walks, who brin 0 95 their . quotas, pd 


make them acquainted with Hſe | of the. 2 


8455 His wp n ek. and yoor be | 
* ons and rich, "i n 00 9 L. 1 


4 


* 1 8 


| x66 * Their papers, filled with a different party Pitt Aide Nr BRED; ng N 
NI BSL er. v. 4. [from nis, the beak, or 8501. 151 | 
bite by little qt a tine "to ear Nowly., 2. To * a 


the people into different ſentiments, who generally conſider ra- 


ther the principles than the truth of the neun writer. Addiſon. 


Advertiſe both in every neun - paper; and let it not be your 
fault or mine, if our countrymen will not take warning. „ 


Naws-uen dex. n. . [news and mon ger.] One that deals 


in news z one whoſe employment i it is to heat and to tell 
news. | | 
Many tales devis'd, | 
Which oſt the ear of greatneſs needs muſt "at 


By ſmiling pick-thanks and baſe nexws-mongers. Shakeſp. 


This was come as a judgment upon him for laying aſide his 


father's will, and turning ſtock- jobber, neu- mange, and buſy 
body, meddling with other people's affairs. Arbuthnot. 
Nx wr. n. crete, Saxon. Newt is ſupp poſed by Skinner 
to be contracted from an exet. Þ Eft; ſmall lizard : they 
ate ſuppoſed to be appropriated ſome to the land, and 
| ſome to the water: they are harmleſs. ; 

O thou! whoſe ſelf· fame mettle, 3 $1.3 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, | 
The gilded ent, and eyeleſs venom'd worm. Shaleſp. 

Newts and blind worms do no wrong; 7 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shak. Mid. Night's Dream. 
Such humidity. is 3 in zewets and water-lizards, eſpe- 

ciall y if their ſkins be perforated or pricked. Brown. 
New-YEAR'S-GIFT, n. . (neu, year, and gift.) Preſent 
made on the firſt day of the year. 
If I be ſerved ſuch a trick, I'll have my brains taken out and 
buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year g- git. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windfer. 
When he fat on the throne diſtributing new-years-gifts, he 
had his altar of incenſe by him, that before they received gifts 
they might caſt a little incenſe into the fire ; which all good 
chriſtians refuſed to do, Siulingſieet. 
NEXT. adj.” \nexe, Saxon, by a colloquial change from 
ne hy d or PN.. the ſuperlative of neh or ny h; neeft, 
Scottiſh.] 1. Neareſt in place; immediately ſucceeding in 
order. 2. Neareſt | in time, 3. Neareſt in any gradation. 
(1.) Want ſupplieth itſelf of what is next, and many times 


the next way. | Bacon. 
The queen already ſat 
High on a golden bed; her princely gueſt . 0 
Was. neæt her ſide, in order ſat the reſt. " Drgiden's Virg. 
The next in place and puniſhment were they, + 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away. | Dryden. 


(2.) The good man warn d us from his text, 
That none poetry tell whoſe turn ſhould be the next, Gay. 
(.) If the king himſelf had ſtaid at London, or, which 
had been the next 
army on their nnn his enemies had been ſpeedily ſub- 
dued. Clarendon. 
O fortunate young man | at leaſt your | 
Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe. - 1 
Finite and Aſide, being by the mind looked on * 


tions of expanſion and duration, the next thing to be conſider- 


ed, is, how the mind comes by them. Locke. 

That's a difficulty net to impoſſible. = © Rowe, 
There, bleſt with health, with buſineſs - unperplert, 

This life we reliſh, and enſure the next. Young. 


Next. adv. At the time or turn immediately ſucceeding.” 
| Th' unwary nymph 
Deſir'd of Jove, when next he er her bed, 
To grant a certain giſt. 
Nas, adj. [ niais, French.] Sim le, Filly. and fooliſh. 
A nias hawk is one taken newly 72 — the neſt, and not able. 
to help itſelf ; and hence niſey, a filly perſon. Bar; 
NIB, u. / [neb, Saxon, the face; nebbe, Dutch, the bil 1 
1. The bill or neck of a bird. See Nen. 2. The point 
of any thing, generally of a pen. 2 
(2. ) A tree called the bejuco, es beine about other trees, 
with | its end hanging 'downwards, travellers cut the nib off i 
7 ny * of water runs out ä 


To Ni“ RBLE. wv. 1. 


for a w 


NICE. adj, [nere, Saxon, ſoft ] 


to expreſs a culpable delicacy. 


8. Having lucky hits. 


ſt, kept his court at Vork, and ſent the 


| Of dear import. 


5 Raiſe maiden ſcruples at unpractis d vice. 
Having been compiled by Gratian, in an Ignorant age, We 


Addiſon's Oi. bY. ought not be too nice in examining it.” 


. {from „ Havi à nib: e 


fiſh does the 1 25 n 
(r.) Thy tur mountains, w ive ib hl 15 hoy: 
And flat meads thatch'd pans, whe 2986 to Keep bakeſp. 
It is the roſe that bleeds, when lie 
_ Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. 5 Cleveland. 
Had not he better have born Wat's 60 of his plants and 


roots now, than che huntſman's eating of en, of houſe and 


home ? War" * "Eftrange, 
Many there are who nibb/e without Jeave 3 
But none, who are not born to taſte, furyive. Granville. 
1 J le eee eee 
Greedily ſucks in the twining baitt. 
And tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat. Say. 


1. To bite at. 2. To ca at ; to 


find fault with. 
(1. ) As pidgeons bills, ſo wedlock would be nibbling. 


ae, e. 

| They y gape at rich revenues which you bald, ou be 
And fain would nbb/e at your grandame gold. Dryden. 
If you would be ax Fae here is a hand to ſtay your ſtomach, 
Dr yden's Don Sebaflian. 
This fiſh plunging himſelf in mud, = then lifting up his 
head a little, we 1 out the ſtring ; which the little fiſhes taking 
1, and nibbling at it, he umme ly plucks them 
both in together. Grew's Muſeum. 
(2.) Inſtead of returning. a full anſwer to my book, he mani- 
feſtly falls a nibbling at one ſingle paſſage in it. Tillotſon. 


N1'sni.eR. 2. /. [from nibble,] One that bites by little at 


a time. 
1. Accurate in judgment 
to minute exactneſs ; ſuperfluouſly exact. It is often uſed. 
2. Delicate ; ſcrupulouſly 
3. Faſtidious ; ſqueamiſh. 4. 
Eaſily injured ; delicate. 5: Formed with minute exact- 
neſs. 6. Requiring ſcrupulous exactneſs. 7. Refined. 
This ſignification is not in uſe. 9. 
To make Nice. To be rene perhaps from faire 
le delicat. 
1.) Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the nice can 
80 8 in. n 8 feof 2 | 
Nor be fo nice in taſte myſelf. to know, * 
If what I ſwallow be a truſh or no. Drgd. Perfius. 
Thus criticks, of leſs judgment than caprice,  _ 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 
Form ſhort ideas, and offend in arts | - 
As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. Pops. 
Our author, happy in a ju age lo wee, 75 
Produc ' d his play, and begg d the knight s advice; - Pope. 
dhe is ſo nice and critical in her judgment; fo ſenſible of the 


and minutely cautious. 


ſmalleſt error, that the maid is often forced to dreſs ad undreſs 
her daughters three or four times a day. 


| Law, 

(2.) The letter was not ice, but full of n, 

| Wal. Rom. and Jul. 

Dear love continue nice and chaſte y< 
N if you yield, you do me wron p eee 
Let duller wits to love's end ol ito boal of 
to woo thee long. * LE 41 
Of honour men at firſt, like women nice, 


Donne. 
E. ; Hallifax. 


(3+) — God hath here 

Fares his bounty ſo with new deli ts, | 

As may compare with heaven 5 ad 10 mafte, 

Think not I ſhall be ic. - Milton. 
(A.) With how much eaſe is a young muſe berge 1 


* the reputation of the sid? . I 
. Indulge me but in love, my other 
00 i rn fall by virtue s nicgſt rates, 3 Addiſon's Cats. : 
i u ing an in it 8 A | 
On, ad reparation Le to the 0 . indigntty 38 print Fee _— 
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(4790 reſs in ds. pies and troubleſome ds 
— My progrk t Was at large.  Newtar's Opt, - 
1 (7. A nice and ſuhtile happineſt 1 ſte. * n 
1 **Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 151 As RE 
Of thy aſſociates, Adam; - and wilt talte 18 AY 
No ple dare tho" in ms ealure ſolitary. "Milton, | 
(8.) — en my hours 
Were nice — lucky; men did ranfom lives 7 
oe 2 25 oy r_jeſts, blog nt, and Cleo. 
by 5 He that ſtands upon a ſlipp'ry place 
WE Mike? mic of no vile hold to ſtay him op-. Shak. K. John. 


Nifes LY. adv, from nice. 95 , keene 7 Fee 
ſcrupulouſſy. 2. Delicate 7 | 
8 9 Knaves in this . 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ee 
Than twenty ſilky ducking obſeryants Ih 18 N 
4 Shak, K. Fur: 


Thbat ſtreteh their duties n:cely. | 
What mean thoſe ladies which, as tho* yt 
They were to take a clock to pieces, $.. 4 
So nicely about the bride. . 
He ought to ſtudy the grammar of his own om; that he 
ma underſtand his own * ſpeech nicely, © and peak it pro- 


The next thing of which the doſes ought to be nicely deter- 

ie are _ 121 Arbuth, an Coins. 
At nicely carving ſhew thy wit; 

bop ne'er-prefume to eat a bit. SeIft' s Mise, 

= The inconveniences attending the beſt of governments, 

wequickly feel, and are nicely enſible of the thare that we 

bear in them. | Atterbury. 


Nrerxess. n. f,. [from nice.] 
actneſs. 2. Superfluous vie Yb or exactneſs. 
1.) Where's now that labour d ziceneſs in thy dreſs, 
And all thoſe arts that did the ſpark expreſs. Dryden. 


Ayers A ſtrange mceneſi were it in me to refrain that from the 


Gare of a perſon repreſenting ſo much worthineſs, which I am 
15 even to rocks and woods to utter. ny 
Only ſome little boats, from Gaul that did her feed 
Wich trifſes, which ſhe took for nicentſe more than need. 


++ Drayton. 
 Aﬀe&ed nymphs, with new affected names. 1 105 
Nor place them where 


Roaſt e crabs offend the nicengſi of their ndſe. Dyd. 
Nuczrv. u. /. [from nice.] 1. Minute accuracy of 
thought. 2. Accurate performance, or obſervance. 3. 
Paſtidiove delicacy ; ſqueamiſhneſs. 4. Minute obſerva- 
tion; punctilious diſcrimination ; ſubtil Delicate 
management ; cautious treatment. 6. E eminate ſoftneſs. 
7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally applied to dainties 
or delicacies in eatis 


Unlike the niceneſ of our modern dames, 


(.) Nor Was this Þace of his en ecobeted on to li- 
pete BS; but was the 5 all other parts of art. . 5 


2.) As for the workmanſhip of the old Roman pillars, the 
ancients have not kept to the e n and the rules 
of art ſo much as the moderna. r os 8 
(3.) He them with ſpeeches meet | 
Does fair intreat; no courting nice, 5 300 2 
But ſimple true, and eke unfeigned 8 vor Spenſer. 
So love doth loath diſdainful nice mg. Spenſer. 
(4.) If reputation attend theſe conqueſta, 1 on 
the fineneſs and nicetes of words, it is no woncter if the wit of 


men id employed, W ere ad ed the fignification 


of ſounds. 2 be! dench net — — 
Hlis concluſions are not 15 pen: any\niceties; 

and uncommon appearances, but on the moſt ſmple and obvi- 

ous circumſtances of theſe terreſtrial cee 11117 Woodward. 

(5-) Love ſych-nicety requires, 

One blaſt will put out all his fires. 36:56 


Ni. cHAR n. . A plant. 1 fi Sie 1134109 m aller. 


NICHE. J (Fr.] lat ni «tar 755 be 


oat * 2115 4 h . 


lac 
* KD cotaining fiuree l. white left er rho bl 
og Nan As” ere 


A 3 
EF 


ould 
Venn. 


94 


7 hot 
4 
=. 


Locke. - © 


Accuracy; minute ex- 


bene benz. | 
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ee ee GP nor from gods e, 2 
But the poor lares {han the niches _ „ 59+ 1 
If they be little images that pleaſe. 7 jy Poe 

On the ſouth along majeſtick race Ane 


Of Agypt's prieſts, the gilded niches grace, Pipe | 
ed 


The heirs: to titles and large eſtates are well Crag ere 
'to read pamphlets againſt. religion and high flying: whereby 
they ff their niches, and carry themſelves through the 4 
with . dignity which belt becomes a ſenator and a ſquire, 

Swifts Miſce, 


NICK.» 1. #. niche, Teutonick, the. twiakling of an eye. 


1. Exact point of time at which there is nedeſſity or con- 
. venience.. 2. A notch cut in any thing. {Corrupted from 
| | mock or notch, 3 A ſcore; a reckoning :' from teckon- 
"ings kept anciently upon tallies, or norched ſticks. 4, 4 
Y e, e niche, French; a ludicrous 4 FI 
((..) That great inſtrument of {tate ſuffered the fata thread 
to be ſpun out to that length for ſome politick reſpects, and 
then to cut it'off in the very nic. Hobel 7 572 Foreſ. 
What in our watches that in us is found. | 
So to the height and aic> we up be wound, 
No matter by what hand or trick. | 
That trick, ; 
Had it come in the nick, ; FO 74h. ANG 1651 5 oy 
Had touch'd vs to the quick. Dienban. 
Though dame fortune ſeem to ſmile, RA 
And leer upon him for a while; | 


She'll after ſhew him in the nick eg 544 0d ob 
Of all his glories a dog trick. . \ Hudibraz, 
And ſome with ſymbols, figns, and tricks, | 
- Engraved in planetary aicks, | 
With their own influences will fetch them. - 
Don from their orbs, arreſt and catch them.  Hudibrac, 


This nick of time is the critical occaſion for the gaining of a 


Fedde tar Eftrange, 
(3) Launce his man told me, he lov'd her art of all nick, 
The} tht ee 


. ) Come, ſeven's the main, 
Cries Ganymede ; the uſual tritk _ 1 
Seven, ſhur a ſix, eleven a nic. . 
To Nick. v. 4. from the noun.] 1. To hit; 
luckily ; to perform by ſome flight artifice uſed at the lucky 
moment. 2. To cut in nicks or;notches, 3. To ſuit, as 
tallies cut in nicks. 4- To defeat or cozen, as at dice; 
to diſappoĩnt by ſome trick or unexpected turn. 
6071 Is not the winding up of witneſs 5 


A nicking more than halt the bus'ne(s ? Hallra. 


The juſt ſeaſon of doing n muſt be aich, and all acci- 


dents improved. L'Etrangt. 
Take away paſſion while it is predominant and afloat, and 
jy in the Gitte height of it, nici it with ſome lucky or un- 
ucky word, and you may certainly over - rule it. South, 
(2.) His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of fire; ; 
And ever as it blaz'd they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the bar. * 
My maſter preaches patience, and tlie while 
His man with ſciſſars z:c&5 him like a fol. ' Shake 
Breaks watchmen's heads, and:chairmen's' utes, 
And thenee proceeds to/nicking ſaſhes, | Prin, 
(45) Words ziching and reſembling one another, irs appli- 
cable da Fire ſigvißeations. eee 
4 Why ſhould he follow you ” __ 
The itch of his afeQion ſhould not then 


70 of" 
Have nick'&his captainſhip, at ſuch a point. b 31 © Shale | 


NVCNMA NR n. / Inom de ni que, French. K name gt- 
ven in ſcoff or contempt; a term of der | 
brious or contemptuous appellation. ” 


Jotiors only make men vile. Ele ie upbraidingly"called 2 

as My it were ; — N [16741037 e. . . 
y, mortal enemy hath wot only; ſoly formiſed me to 

| feigned: perſon, giving 108 ice but alſo hath offered oh 


1 of. 1 eee, whom I baue beer r 
Bacon's H. VII. 


S # 4 2 * * 


Sutin, | 


to touch 


f . an. oppro- 


The time was when men were had in be derber! now 
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0 ben as 3 1 1 5. 
ot eg logs" but che ſame REN in derifion, * L Eftrange. 


10 NICE namely. a To caſf by an re appel 


tion. f YE AER: % 
* You' nickndmns Grieb eich ROS i 220d, 4 
. e. 


For virtues office never breaks men's + b 
Leſs ſeem theſe facts which treaſons chant for 
Than ſuch a fear'd ability for more. mY TP 
c rare, v. 4. [nido, Latin] To wi FY TIN 
u W here are ſeveral parts | gon of to brutes, hich = wanting 
zin man; as the ſeventh or foſpenſory muſcle of the eve; the nic- 
tating membrane, and the bene on "he hdes * the 
neck - ID ble n 194097 bo 


Nive, 1. . (nia, Latin] A er 455 "nice of phea- 


ſants. 5 5 
NipeE T. 1 . [corrupted how 1 MAY or ating. The 
opptobtious term with which the man Sy anciently, brand- 
ed who . to come to the royal ſtandard in Times ef 
exigeney. ] coward ; a daſtard. 
'There was one ety Eng liſh word of greater force ho them 
all, now out of all uſe 3 it Feed no more than iet baſe- 
minded, falſe-hearted, coward, or midget. __ Camden. 


Nipieica'THON. A. . [nidificatia,; Latio,] The act of 


mmm ũ TlwiJ IH Re 


building neſts. 
That place, and that method of-nidification, doth abundantly | 
anſwer the creatures occaſions. VDarbam. 


NI“ Dx G. adi, from nts; Saxon, vileneſs.] Niding g. an ol * 
Engliſh word 1nifying ra, baſe. ee falſe-hearted, 
. coward, or nidget. I Carew. 


{mell or taſte of roaſted fat. 

Incenſe and nidorous ſmells, ſuch as of eb inces were thought | 
to intoxicate the brain, and to-diſpoſe'men to devotion; which 
they may do by a kind of contriſtation ot the ſpirits, and part- 

ly alſo by heating and exalting them. Bacon. 

The ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach being depraved, 

are eructations with the taſte of the aliment, acid, vidaroſe, or 
fœtid, refeabling the taſte of rotten eggs. Arbuthnot. 


Nivoro'siTy. n. , [from nidorous.] EruQation with the 

taſte of undigeſted roaſt, meat. 
The cure of thas Net wy by Toiniting and 1 
Fuhyer on the Humdurs. 


| — TION. 1. * [niduler, Lat] "The time-of remain- | 
ing n the neſt. 
he ground of this populay doch mich be the Waben 
opinion concerning the virtue ſtic of halcyons, the na- 
tural regard they have unto the winds, and they unto them a- 
gain, more eſpecially remarking in the time of their nidulation, 
and bringing forth their young. * Brown, 


W Niece. 2. / [niece,, niepce, French; | neptis, Latin T | 
daughter of a brothbr 6r filet” We” Fo I, * 
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en 1 . 9 a 1 ,) Moſt fret queſtion, but to ot dema 


Ni'/poro us. adj. vil ary Gow nider Reſembling the 


8 ; 4 
« 94 3 1 
A Une bs) | 


Merard in his reply. OM Halle. 
Ty Nyse Ab. . 4. (from! the noun. ]” 1. . to EP 


1 * ſparingly. < 197 hu 


The deep of night] is crept wal our rake a, | 
And. nature muſt obey necefſity 3... "NA eg 
Which we will nity ard with a little reſt. 4 ff 


| Neg anoten adj. (from | niggard,} |. Having dhe 
fRion'to 'avarice,” 1 * ma 


oy 6onkDtINEss, nr. . {(fromniagerþs) e 2 


did parcimony. Arik t 
Niggardlineſs | is not good, huſbandry, tor. eber off 
on. Addiſon, Spectaton. 
N1'oGarDLy. adj. (from: niggard Þ tr Avaricious 3 ſor- 

didiy parcimonious. 2. Sparing ; wary. 


(J.) Where the awner of the houſe will be vountiful, it is 


not for the ſteward'to-be nig gar dH. aband Hall. 
Love à penurious god, very viggardh of hid unities, 
* mul be watched Eke hard dane ere, Wee den. 
* Wby are we {6 niggardly* to ſtop. at one fifth? Wh: © 
not raife it one full moiety, und double our xray " Locke. 
30h Proviclence not wjggardly but wiſe, 
Here laviſhnly beftows, and there denies, & 
That by.each other's virtues we may rife; Granville. 
Tiberius was noted for his niggard! 8 be uſed only 
to give to his attendants their diet.  Arbuthnot on Corus. 
(2,):1 know your mind, and I will ſatisfy, it ; neither will I 
do it like a niggardly a. going no de than the 
bounds of the queſtion. | play vo? * 
NIS GAR DLV. adv. Sparingly ; parcimoniouſiy. 
I have 3 loved her, followed her, * d epportanitie 
to meet her; feed every {light occaſion that could but x: 
give me ſight of ber. Shak: Merry Wives of Nea. 


N1i'6GARDLI) 
e Not uſed. 
All preparations, both for food and lodging fach, Ae 
make one deteſt nigg andlingſi, it is  futtifh a vice. * Sidney. 
vient prep. luyh. Saxon.] At no great oilanee from. 
4 —— They ſhone 
Stars diſtant, but nigh hand ſeem'd-other warkds, 
Nigh this receſs, with terror they ſurvey, © © | 
Where death maintains his dread tyrannic ſway.” + © Garth, 
Nren. adw. 1. Not at a great diſtance, either in time ot 
place, or courſe of events? When it is uſed of” fiche, it ſs 
applied to time future. 2. 0 e Alot ; 
as, he was nigh dead. een an 
(.) He was ſick nigh unto death. PBL. i. 27. 


( 2.) Mordecai ſent letters both th and ar! Fe. 
He drew nigh, and to me held, : e aeg 
Ev'n to my mouth, of that ſame bu pare RR 
Which he had pluck d. Milton's * Lof. 


I will defer that — { bad 


My ziece Plantagenet 5 And 8 eee br. l ba. p. yd. 
Led in the Babe e 74 Kind!: Wbt of of Shen, 4 1 5 Nh III. Nrow:" 1. Near; not at ar be ; har remote's either. in 
3 While he thus his niere beftows, Aer time or place. 2. Allied cloſel by blood. n 
3 About our iſle he builds a wall. 2 Walter. 55 ) The figtree putteth 6 m ſummer is dr 
= NIGGARD. . / 1 e gr, WMandick.] A r a cur- 5 915; 4b 10 4100  Matthery. 
E mudgeon; a ſordi eYariclous; -þ . 13 mo he loud tumult ſhews the wands gh. ed avian 
1 let „A. be turned from e ta w dermal. bY L 3 8 ren 55 PA Mor. 
ome unju 4 make t beauty. 2 Afſangs' to 0 - 
3 + | were fl fy . 1 Wis of. his mg kinſinen an 2 tres Xi a Welt aro n» Aplles. 
* Be-not i niggard df y ot f be. ; {3 +, 7. h, N lasbeth. . " Bj 7 * e of uncle; fon; * that 3s nigh of kia unio h 
Serve him as a grodginh 8 2 of "ns amily, may redeein h Lev. cv. 49 
As a, penurious aigg ard of his 5 | "26 lion, To NI. , #. [from the, neh. Ig eee 5 = ad- 
Be nig gm ede bo pretence IF Kd * Ane wee; to draw. near. * 6M; * 
| For the worſt avarice is that of ne. 39 Pope. Now day is done, and night is nighing a ©" W's leber. 
Ni'ccanp,. adj, K. Sordid ; ee bee, Nc . [from nigh the Ae e Newt; Withio 
| 2. 5 wary : Vene ft von 155 5 ok 100 „ | Pad ee \ (avs wit; M aviemah boot) 
— — \ Y man bdundbh now adult; taus his tomch 
With all 5 gifte of dauntedus nature as 4 50 37 . 12 bs, 
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Ea r ee een wo 


Nieuws. n. . 


7 the tom nigh.] 'Nearnefs 1 n bs 
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88. n. 40 [from auer Avarice; fordid- 
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WY 8 
NIGHT. Wy 


I. The time arkneſs; the tit 
time of ignorance or obſcurity. 4. State of being not un- 
der ſtood; -uointelligibility: 5. Ll is much-uled i in com- 
olition. 
I (Fr. J The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his 'dutcheſs, will 
be here this ng. Shak: K. Lear. 
In the morning he ſhall devour the preys dad! at night divide 
the ſpoil. Sen. xlix. 27. 
Ar At them ſleep, let them ſleep c on, 810 | 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 4 They 1 1 
And th' eternal morrow dawn ; | 
Then the curtains will be drawn; 
And they waken with that light, 
Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. | 
Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, 
8 .Girt i in her ſanguine gown by night and day, „ Jer 
Obſervant os the fouls ba paſs the deen way. 
| en. 


(2) She clos'd her eyes in everlaſtin gabe. vs rd. 
(3. ) When learning after the long Gothick nigh, | Lit 
Falr o'er the weſtern world diffus d her light. Anon. 


* 
N 


(4. Nature and Nature's works lay hid in night. Pope. 


Jo Nrcur. adverbially. In this night; at this night. 
There came men in 9 to-night of the children of Iſrael, 


to ſearch out the country. 


NronTBxA'WLER: n ie. [night and . One who 


raiſes diſturbances in the night. 
Lou unlace your reputation, wb 
And ſpend your rich opinion for the ame 


Of a night brawler. Shak. Othello. 


Ny GHTCAP, n. /. [night and cap] A cap worn in bed ; or 


in undreſs. 
Tydbe rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt TH and 
| thr ew. up their ſweat 9 Sha. Jul. Cæſar. 
SGreat mountains have a perception of the dips en of the 
air. to tempeſts ſooner than 2 rallies below; an Florent they 
ſay in Wales, when certain hills — their nig bt caps on, they 
mean miſchief. | acon W. Hiſi. 
How did the humbled ſwain deteſt 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt!  - 
His zight-cap border d round with lace, 5 5 
| Could give no ſoftneſs to his face, .. |; FA SE 
Ni nrcrow. . . (night,and. crow ; een. . 
A bird that cries in the night. agg 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil len; W a6 
The nigbt- crow cry'd, a boding luckleſs time. Shak, 
Ni/enrpew. u. / [night and wa] Dew that wets the 


ground in the night. 
All things are huſh” d, as nature's ſelf lay: dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy] 10 ert c 
The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
And ſleepin 9 beneath the e e ſweat! 1 
Een luſt; envy fleep. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 
NIGHT DOG. n. /. [nig be ande A a I. hunts in 
the night. Uſed by l d : 
When night-dogs run, all forts of deer are chaſed. Shak. 


S 


NriicuTpaess. 2. . at ys} The dreſs worn at : 


i ht. 
Th The fair ones feel pech baladies as thete, 
When each new nig ht-dreſs gives a new Alten, 
N!cnrer. at.” Is: of night, 1. . , 
black. Une 8 bl. E os 
It was t 1 ads: o'ſter 's in out / 
To let bin ie e 1 think,” 1s {ce . 5 15 0 1 


In pity of his miſery to di 
Br be. . Lear. 


His nighted life. F 
Good Hamlet, caſt th nighted Win off, | 
And let thine eye . a friend on Denmark: Sal. 
Wien AIG. u. [night and food 8 the 
1 URI TIEION 4 ww | 
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1. Fete 15 Rr nuit, Fr I; "TRL 
N ſun-ſet to ſun- boy 


Fiſe. 2. Tbe end of the day of „ 


»  Craſbaw. 


beide roving robber calling to his fellows. | Mil, 


Fob. ii. 2. 
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12 * 10 9 e ET 
'Will-a- Wiſp miſleads night Haring clowns 7 8 
e and ſinking Rog and pathlef ra 32 | 

ie 1. J. (night and e Ignis fatuus; wa 


Fooliſh night-fires, women's and children's with, © 
_ Chaſles in arras, gilded emptineſs: HAT" IN 
+ Theſe are the pleaſures here. Herber, 
1 — u. 7 [night and fr} Moth that fe in a the 
Mid. Li 1 den 
Why rather. ep lies thou in Smnoaky de, 
And bulk t with buzzing nig bt ies to thy lumber ; 
Than in the perfum' d chambers of the great, 


. a And Jull'd with founds of ſweeteſt melody. 


Tee NDERED. adj. [from night and aue 
or diſtreſſed in the night. 
Either ſome one like us night foundered 1 


Or elſe ſome neighbour woodman, or at worlt, | 


Nen toe ww . n. /. [night and gown.] A light gown uſed 

. for an undreſs. | 
Since his majeſty went into the field, 

1 have ſten her riſe from her bed, throw | 

Her 1 8 upon her. Shak. Marks, 

They have put me in a ſilk night-gown, and a gaudy fool' 
cap. Addi ſon's Guard 

To meagre muſe· rid mope, aduſt and thin, 

In a dun zight-gown of his own looſe ſKkin. Pe 
Nri'enrtras. 1. J [night and bag:] Witch ſuppoſed to 
wander in the night. 

Nor uglier follows the nighthag, ben thited" 

In ſecret, riding * the air ſhe comes 

Lur'd with the ſmell of infant - e to dance -_ 

With Lapland witches. Milt. Par, Ii. 
Ni'chTInNGALE: #.:/. (from. night: and ja Saxon, 0 

ſing; galm, Teutonick, is a ſound or echo] 1. Anal 

- bird that ſings in the night with remarkable melody ; fi- 

lomel, 2. A word of endearment. | 

| (1.) T think, 

_ The"mghtingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 

When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 

No better a muſician than the wren. Shak, 

Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be the inſtruments 
of voice, and by their agitations concur in thoſe delightful mo- 
dulations, yet cannot we aſſign the cauſe- unto any particular 
formation; and 1 perceive the . hath ſome difadvar- 

FF in the tongue. Brown, 

Thus the wiſe nightingale that leaves her home, 
- Purſuing conſtantly the chearful ſpring, gam 
To foreign groves does her old muſick bring. Halli. 


2.) — My nmgbtizgale ! 
"we It beat them to their beds. Shak. Ant. and Cle, 


| Air GHTLY. adv. [from night]. 1. By night. 2. Every 


night. 
175 X (1.) Thee Sion! and che flow ry brooks beneath, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 


5 Nightly J viſit. . Par 14 
Peer r Let all things ſuffer, 


Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliftion of thoſe terrible dreams 7 
That ſhake us g hey. del. Hates 
(2.) Soon as the evening deer pit „ 
"he + takes up the wondrous tn 3 
An to the pia "ning earth . | 
| Repeats the ſtory of het 42 „Aae * 


0 'GHTLY. adj, [from g bt,] . De by a W 7 


OL bappereng by ol tz g5ingue Shrew 5 
May, the ſtars, and, 2 moonatund: * 8 1 
Vour nightly Iports, as you E uckfaſe ts tell. uin 
What nymphs they were who mortal. forms excel, 2 (. | = 
Soon as the A ſheok off the zightly 2 
Io ſwains, whom love kept wakefuband the 
* eber the e na 5 cyc 
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Mienvug l. . 4 10 "AY One wh cut wre epgb t- "ad. erben ng, 15 en 


5 * ; 
- away ordure in 75 * the night. | | 17 Wit 
* 2 ee ad ning ee ee . 
mara, a a ſpirit tl at, in the northern mythology, was related Is Ne T r 3 1956 —_ 


torment cr ſuffocate fleepers.] A morbi oppreſſion in x ward.)- A . 16 
the night, . reſembling the preſſure of went uped the "CRE aj. Lage and pprosching 


1 Withold footed rice the would, * n e fudies wherewith they cloſe the day 3 


he ni htmare, and her name he told e work. 5 Milion on Education, 
Ba Nr Nienr waren. 1. . [hight aßd witch] A period oi the 
RNS dulneſs, TIES "py as diſtinguiſhed 5 b of the watch. 
ventigoes,. vemblings, oppreſſions it; ee. „ ee, * ghr-awarches ce upon my bed, and meditate. W 722 * : 1 
Nt 1oHTPIECE: 1. 7 Lag 5 8 n A picture ſo colour- 8 * g X Irie ie cel. Latin}. Growing black | i 
ed i 4. be ſuppoſed ſeen by candle light; not by the light Nie ki wp * 15 1, foie 2 fee py N The . | 
of the day. king black. | , 

hung a great of the wall with night-tieces, that gem. arg HARE 

= . Ne the candles w be pier lighted. up; ini v. n. ＋ Lotbilit, eh nibilum,, Latin. J; No- 
and were fo inflamed by the ſun-ſhine which, fell upon Bom, thingneſs ; the 171 of being nothing. 


that I could ſcarce forbear crying out fre, Addiſon. Not being 1 is conſidered as excluding all Gbiizuce, yo - bi, 
Ni GHTRAIL. . 1. [night and gezl, Saxon, a gown or all modes we alſo neceſſarily excluded ; and this we call pure | 
robe.] A looſe cover thrown over: the dreſs at night. _ nibility, or mere nothing. Watis's Log ick. 


An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or night-rail ; To NIL L. . a. [from ne will, nillan, Saxon. ]. Not to will-z. 
but will talk as re as a father * the pe on the vitta and to fefuſe ; to reject. | 
peplus. 44G 38h nn Aduiſon on Medals, © Ceertes, faid he, I vil thine offer d Brac... 

| Nomura ve Wi. & bar * fs aa wdicorax.] Ne to be made ſo happy do intend, 


A bud ſuppoſed of ill omen, that cries od inthe Ne erat lat boron er Ws. 6 GB; 0h ter. 
night. OE,” 


In all affections ſhe concurreth Milt ; 
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The ill-fac't * death's dreadful ade, | If now, with man and wife to will 4 gh 
The hoarſe night-rawzn, trump of doleful drere. Spenſer, 'The ſe]f-ſame things, 2 note of concord 05 | 
I pray his bad voice bode no miſchief ; _ I know no couple better can agree. B. Jobe. 
I had as lief have heard the zight- raven, ag Nix. n. /. The lining ſparks of braſs in trying and. melt- F 
Come what plague would have come after it. Shak. in ie 7- 4 
NicnTRO'BBER, . . [night and robber. ] One who ſteals To NIM, v. 4. [nemen, Dutch. to tale. th To, * why 1 f 
in the dark. cant, to ſteal. ws I 
Highways mould be fenced on both n whemby thieves They I queſtion Mars, and by his _ 0 
and night-robbers might be more eaſily purſued and encounter- Detect who twas that mm d a Cloak. 7 Hudibras. : 
ed, . Spenſer an Ireland. The could not keep themſelves honeſt of their 9 155 but 
Nick TRULE: . ＋. [night and _r ule.] A tumult in the would e nimming ſomething or other for the love of . a 
night. | 4; 
How now, mad ſprite, | | ad NIMBLE. 4j. [from vim, or numan, Saxon; ; tractable. I 
What a night-rule now about this haunted grove'? Shak. Wick , — ready; ſpeed 15 Ively ; ms | 
Nicarsnape, rn. , fuhr xcada, Saxon.] A plant of They being nimbler jointed an the reſt, 
two kinds; 1. Common nicht ſhade. folanum. 1 2. And more indeſtrions, gathered more ore.” Denke. 


Deadly . N belladena.} | | © 7 Xevnieble lightnings,! yoann — 


Nickhrs RHI night and ſhine Shewing bright= _. Into her ſcornfu eyes. VPbal. K. Lear. 
_ neſs i in 1 5 bl ” 1 has | You have dancing ſhoes-_ h 
None of theſe noctiluca, or night-ſhining ge) have wk ns _— . — (ola : | en. Romeo and Ful. 
obſerved in any of the antient ſepulchres. Villinsis Daedalus. 8 lum ya — D - — os — 1 
NI. e 1. . Legt and ee A 1. in. the \ The others not, for his vas not ſincere 22 | 
ag Lg Imoſt for I taſte of * We AR Throꝰ the mid ſras the nimble pinnace ſails, d g 1 0 
The n re he 7 Tenſes would 37 a Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. - Pope. : 
To hear a night riet — my fell of hair $4 NI MBLENESS, 1. . (from nimble.] Quickneſs +: activity 3 5 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, 1 ſp eed; egy ; readineſs ; dexterity ;  celerity ; expedi- 
As life were in't. Shak. Macbeth. N ſwi Wb | 


an ere long, the fag 


Ni/chrTTRaI PPING, adj. [night and FOR, Bohne Dab ©: The hounds were ſtraight. 8 f his fore” than 5 


in the night. * ht it better to truſt to the nimbleneſs 


\ CA 1 apr ender fortification of his lodgin | 
— Could it be prop d. * | | 
That ſome night trifping fairy had aching E 0 1 e, ſhewing at at one Inſts ant both Mean 15 and, ns a 
In cradle cloaths, our udren where the ay, * 


CER Fan 
Then would 1 Dare his Harry, Aer A things are therefore partakers of God; 3 they are his = 4 


| ſpring, his influence is in them, and the rſonal wiſdom of 
Nt og. 1. ＋. [night and . walk In mw God i is for that very cauſe faid to excel! in e or agility, 


ni 4644 - 
| to e into all intelle&nal, pure” and- ſubtile ſpi its to go 
1 in his 1 he met with irregolaf ge ſcholars, e ” een et a reach 50 8 Abr en Lf 
Se and a promiſe te appear appear, un nt for, next, 0 - . f ag n We, 8 Kl, C& 1167 Veld 1 Th If 4 o : 1 
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aur and AE and woalk,] One who ro 
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wy: ; wor 1 A desk 


in the night upon ill deſign s wo! amines, Nan e did nat care for the toil. req — 

Men that e e e | | thacupper pan N F A, * was ENG y roving about the 
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| | NINNY.. * fe Lands, 2 child, = 3h * 801 71 
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| Fotir | The dean was 4 , and Nn . 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimble-wwitted + tec 25 That the captain. ſuppos' he was a JA 

at the bar, who: was forward to did interrupt him often, Ni NNYHAMMER. A. Fon [from Tiny ſimpleton. 4 

. aid unto him, There is a great difference betwixt you and me 1 gast me cen fe, ee 2 25 5 5 2 has 
1/7 - Ou 

Ob Wann a Kerr 8 from ruin, and all bis family; 3 * Arduth: J. Bull, 4 
Ni MB LY. «dy. [from nimble.) . . ac- To NIP. v. a. [nijpen, Dutch. pinch, off with the 
tive] mn nails ; to bite with the teeth, 2. as Cut 5 by any flight 
Hecs s nimbly i PA, lady chamber. „ Means. 3. To blaſt; to deſtroy befote full growth.. . 
e the Wied playing © a lute, | lien Shak, K. mi. 18 pinch as froſt. 1 To vex; jo ien, 6. 40 fatriſe; | 


he air 2-01 rdurenst to tidicule; to taunt; ſarcaſtically. 
N. mbly TT ſweetly recommends itſelf. 211 Shak. (.) In oranges and lemons, the nipping 5 thee ax giveth | 
Moſt legs can 4 run, tho' ſome be lame. Haier. out their ſmell more. Bacon Nat, Hiſ. 
The liquor we from the ſtals, and * it in a di- (2 2.) The ſmall ſhoots that extrat the Gap. of the moſt leading 
gefling 9 to 5 aporate more ni N. | Boyle. _— mult be niht off. Mortimer 


| (3) This is the ſtate of man 3, to-da ay he puts forth . 
Ni'MieETY. 1. / e ſchool Latin] The TI of, | 1 nder leaves of hopes, to-morrow loſſ ſſoms, 0 
| being too much. e And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon MA 
N1'mmeR, 2. /. from uin 1 A chief; A tales 1 Ik © The wird day comes a froſt, a killing fro wry 
Ni''compoor, . . A corruption of the Latin cn 5 „rr ealy man, fl a, 0 
compos.] A fool; a ttiffer. His greatneſs is a fipening, ** 15 _—. 


An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the beſt. And then he falle as L do- 52 A. vm 


[language ſhe can afford me. Audi,. 102 — —— ow 28. Sake 
NINE, adj. [niun, Gothick ; mon, e One more Before I were by froſt's. extremity nipt in che bud. Here 
than eight; one ſeſs than ten. e * \,———- His delivery now proves 
The weyward ſiſters, He rt oro Aborti rtive, as the firſt-born bloom of ſpring, * 
Thus do go about, about, 105 et H Mipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt. Milton. 
1 to thine nl; EY to mine, 4 oF 1 SITY Had he not been ripped in the bud, he might FD made a 
n rice again make up nine. 81 2 LO fi among t 
A. thouſand eruples may ſtartle at firſt, and yet in concluſion N N Ws e works FF | ; lie 
prove but a ine- days wonder. 1 L Eftrange. From ſach encouragement it is eaſy to gueſs. to what per- 
At ninety nine a modern and a dunce. | Pope.” fection 1 might have brought this Work, had it not been pt 
The faults are nine in ten owing to ag: and not to in the bud. Arbutb. 7. Bull, 
the want of underſtanding. - Sevrft.. 4.) The ait bites ſhrewilly,” it is very cold.— 
Nis NEFOUD. 7. 5 nine and fold} Nine times; 4 aby thing — is a nipping and an eager . * Hamlet, 
nine times repeated. | 7 | When ifcles hang by the wall. | 


= — This huge convex of ne TIP 0 And Dick the ſnephe blows his ny 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round l ” Milt. When blood i is zipt, and ways be foul,. 


NrYnegrence. n. nine and Zence.] A flver coin valyed Then nightly fings the ſtaring owl. . - Shak. Loves L. Lf, 
at nine-pence. 7 b MP 1 nd ſharp remorſe his 1 — did prick and mp, 50 


l Y 5 x That drops of blood thence like & well did an - Spenſer, 
Three ſilver pennies, and a zine pence bent. Gay Paſt. | ” (6.) Bat-aharight gentle Mind gets bire bl U | 


Ni NEPINS. 7. . [nine and Pin. J. FF £9 em nine Fo beas tha javel h good men to vip. Hubberd's Talt, 


pieces of wood are ſet. re on the ann 10 be'thrown Quick wits commonly be in dee ang is in purpoſe 


down by a bowl. unconſtant; bold with any perſon 3... buſy in every . matter ; 
A painter made bloſfoins: upon trees in December, rice {chool- | peru, ſuch * be prelent, mipping any that 1 18 abſent. 1 7 
boys play) ing at — upon wy in e Peacbam. Aſcbham . Schoolmaſler. 
or as when merchants break, o'erthrown nm with or 
Like zine-pins, they ſtrike others down. Hudib as, N V e N 0 bl 1 A wp 4 
N1'ngsCoRE. 4d. [nine _—_— Nine times twenty. — . rost. . 755 
| Eugenius has two hundred 4 year; but never values 12 „ n d eee | 
himſelf above nine-ſcore; as not aan he hav 3 right to the N. 1 15 ſharp ly taunted, yea, Seiler ich 22 
tenth part, which 10 always appropriates | ar charitable uſes. 1 x) What this & n 5 105 le ad 8 ik 
; e ; 1 5 Tee. what up and down cary'd like an apple-tart.? | 
Ni TETITE . aneh, Saxon. \Nine and ten; one | Here's ip, and ip, and Bb, and dk and lab, 
=_ than twenty. - * mig be h Like to : * * a barber's . Shakeſd 
ineteen in twenty 0 perp exing words ar c anged 3. o ha * ruits and too — W's rf HD Ut 
into e fach as occur to ordinary men. 1. | * e, of ri Nip ſhow* toy * zin 266 
Nix ETEEN „ [ntgzondeo da, Saxon, e dina f In ſpite of froſts, ſpring, from th unwilli rth, whe 
nineteen: the 10 5 1 by 5 the uc I, ; "Th 10 * But find a ip untime] hs? their birth. 2 Gig 
n; the n 885 t | N 15 
In the ninercenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar 258 of Ba- Ni“ PER. 2. J. [from nip.],, A ſatiriſt. Out 0. uſe, 4.5 
. es came Nebuzaradan. 2 King, xu. 8. I Wa ſore Wee and wel . hc 7 
INE TV. as. Hundmzonvig, F Nine times ten. 0 good men. 1 —_ 
Enos live ninety years and begat Cainan. Sen. veg. Ni“ y ERS. n. [f from nip.] Swan pi incers. E 225 


Nix TH. adj. I negoda, Saxon. ] Tbat which precedes arp Nu'yziN 2 725 6 With bitter * 1 
tenth; the firſt after the eight ; the ordinal of nige: NL PPI lf. 2; en ki The test 3. tha ag; 
Upon a ſtriẽt obſervation of. e notfount an * that w ich, the 1 — oung take inc their mouths. 

ſee the ninth dax. mn ar Moers, Ke 1. gy 1 The orifice at 
F Savon. Ihe or. any 6970! liquor i is ſeparated Ih Re Mes 567 * 
— — The babe chat mi | — 561 Nel . 

7 * SOT While it was ſiniling in my face, FA 
ve yes my 8 from his on wb mag. 


dinal of ninety: ; the tenth nine tins 


Pleton. 
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Id creatures that.nourifh their. young with milk, are ada 

ie nipples of the breait to the mouih and organy of ſuction. 
een tbe Genion. 

(.) A, his foe, went then ſuffisd away, 
Tuoas ZMtolius threw a dart, that did his pile convey Led . 
Above bis nile, through his lungs. © Chapman. 


AN (3-) In molt 


under the »ifple of the oil bag. Derbam's P 

rr LE WORT. #. /. [Lampfana.]. A weed. 
Nis Pars. 3. / [ln law.] A judicial writ, which lieth 
in caſe where the inqueſt, is panelled and returned before 


Theokg y. 


the juſtices of the hank z the one party or the other max- 


ing Petition to have this writ for the eaſe of the country. 
It is directed to the ſheriff, commanding that he cauſe the 


men impanelled to come before the juſtices in The ſame 


county for the determining of the cauſe there, except it be 
ſo difficult that it need great delib-ration : in which caſe, 
it is ſent again to the wy | 

words of the writ % apud talem locum prius wenerint ; 


of niſi prius differ. So that juſtices of nift prius muſt be 
one of them before whom the cauſe is depending in the 
bench, with ſome other good men of the county affociated 
to . PETE by ee ee 
Nyr. n. /. [Pnitu, Saxon.] The egg of a louſe, or ſmall 
animal, | | | : 
The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes in ſummer, 
not by ſtinging them, but only by their bombilious noiſe, or 
tickling them in ſticking their zits, or eggs, on the hair. 
ve” .., Derham's Phyjico-Theology, 
| Nitexncy. n. . \[aitentia, Latin.] 1. Luſtre; clear 
brightneſs. 2. [From the Latin, nitor.] Endeavour ; 
ſpring to expand itſelf, | ty 


cles; from which acceleration. their ſpring, or endeavour out- 
ward will be n that is, thoſe: zones will have a ſtrong 
q | nitency to fly wider open. 1 | Boyle. 
WE Niriinc, u. / lot niding ; See NipincG.] A coward, 
_ daltard, poltrounn. | 3 
Nuri p. adj, [ nitidus, Latin.] Bright; ſhining ; luſtrous. 
5 We reſtore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and aitid yel- 
low, by putting hath into fixe and aqua fortis, which take off 
the adventitious filth. | Boyle on Colours. 


* 


falt-petre, is a cryſtalline pellucid, but ſomewhat whitiſh 
ſubltance, of an arid and bittetiſt tate, impreſſing a pe- 
culiar ſenſe of coldneſs upon the tongue. his ſalt, 
though it affords, by means of fire, an acid ſpirit capable 
of diſſolving almoſt every thing, yet manifeſts no ſign of 
its containing an acid at all in its crude ſtate. Mi- 
tre is of the number of" thoſe ſalts which are naturally 
blended in imperceptible particles in earths, ſtones, and 
other foſſil ſubſtances, as the particles of metals are in 
their ores: it is ſometimes however found pure, in form 


old walls; theſe effloreſcences diſſolved in proper water, 


earth from which nitre is made, both in Perſia and the 
Faſt- Indies, is a kind of yellowiſh mar] found in the bare 
cliffs of the ſides of hills expoſed to the northern and eaſtern 
winds, and never in any other ſituation. The natrum or 
nitre of the ancients, is a genuine, native, and pure ſalt, 
extremely different from our nitre, and from all other na- 
tive ſalts; being a ſined alkali plainly of the nature of thoſe 
made by fire from vegetables, yet being capable of a re- 
gular cryſtallization, Which thoſe fals are"! not. It is 
bound on or very heat dhe f. ee ol the'earth, In thin flat 
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other birds there is only one gland, in which 
are divers little cells ending in two or three larger cells, lying 


It is ſo called from the firſt f 


whereby it appeareth, that juſtices of aflizes and juſtices 


' (2.) The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of theſe parti- 


WW TRE. nf. [nitre; French: nitrum, Latin] The falt 


which we know at this time, under the name of nitre or 


of an effloreſcence, either.on its ores or on the ſurface of 


thooting into regular and proper eryſtals of nitre The 


* 18 * FA DOT 3 PT nt, * * 
« qd 1 4 We 7 Ft © > FIT 5 

. cakes, ſpungy, light, and friable; and when pure, of a 
pale browniſh white colour,. In ſcripture we find that the 


falt called nitre would ferment. with vinegar; and had an 
abſterſive quality, properties which perfectly agtee with 
tbis ſalt, but not with ſaltlpetre, ad do many different 
qualities aſcribed to it by the ancients. © Hill on Fofubs. 
e — Some tumultnous cloud, f,, - 
Inftin& with fire and nue, hurried him. Milton. 
Some ſteep their ſeed, and ſome in cauldrons boil, N 
With vigorous zitre and with lees of iI. Dryden. 
Ni“ rRous. adj. I nitreux, Pr. from nitre.] Impregnated 
with nitre ; conſiſting of nit tee. 
Farth and water, mingled by the heat of the ſun, gather 
nitrous fatneſs more than either of them have ſeverally. Bacon. 
Ihe northern air being more fully charged with thoſe par- 
ticles ſuppoſed, nitrous, which are the aliment of fire, is. fitteſt 


to maintain the vital heat in that activity which is ſuthcient to 


move ſuch an unwieldy bulk with due celerity. 
He to quench his drought ſo much inclin d. 
May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find, 
Meet ſtores of cold ſo greedily purſu'd, r 
And be refroſh'd with never - waſting food. © Blackmore, 
Nr Av. ach [from nitre.] Nitrous. 

Winter my theme confines; whoſe nitry wind 

Shall cruſt the ſlabby mire, and kennels bind. 
Ni“ r TIL v. adv. [from nitty.] Louſily. 
One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for 


Ray. 


c. 
; 4 moving a New re- 
bellion; he was a man nittily needy, and therefore adventrous. 
3 3 * 4 4, | | ttt } * ard. 
Ni rr v. adj. [from nit.] Abounding with the eggs of lice. 
Ni'var. adj. [nivalis, Latin.] Abounding with ſnow. 
| | F206 17S | Di8. 
E Tp_s: adj; [niveus, Latin.) Snowy ; reſembling 
now, | 5 f 
Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of ſulphur, which 
_ otherwiſe preſents a pure and niveous white, © Brown. 
Ni'z v. u. ,. [from niais.] A dunce; a ſimpleton. A low 
word | £63k "Bp bh | 


True critics laugh, and bid the trifting nify Tt 
Go read Quintihan. Fg. Anon 


NO. adv. na, Rs, 1. The word of refuſal : contraty 
to yea or yes. - 2. The word of denial, oppoſite to con- 
. ceſſion or affirmation. 3. It ſometimes confirms a forego- 
ing negative. 4. It ſometimes ſtrengthens a following ne- 
gde , got. even... HS OS 3 ins 
2 6050 —— Our courteous Antony, . 
- Whom ne'er the word of zo, woman heard ſpeak, | 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt, Shaleſp. 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt, f 
In ruſſet yeas and honeſt kerſy nes. | Shakeſp. 
If you will not conſider theſe things now, the time will ſnort- 
ly come when you ſhall conſider them whether you will or uc. 
| 6 : l Calany's Sermons. 
( 2.) I think it would not fort amiſs, to handle the queſtion, 
whether a war for the propagation of the Chriſtian faith, with- 
out another cauſe of hoſtility, be lawful or 20, and in what 
caſes ? | r Bacon. 
„„ — My name's Macbeth : — | * 
— The Devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear.— g-... 


Mo, nor more fearful. +1 ne 
This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore : _ ++ 
No; let the Grecian pow'rs/oppreſt in fight 
_ . Unpity'd periſh in their tyrant's ſignt. + Dryd. Homer. 

_ , (42): No not the bow which ſo adorns the ſkies, | ; 
So glorious is, or boaſts ſo. many dies. Paller. 
No. adj. 1. Not any; none. 2. It ſeems an adjective in 
theſe phraſes, 20; longer, 6 more, "ne where; though 
ſometimes it may be ſo c modicuſly changed to nor, that 
it ſeems an adverb?” as, the days are yet 56 ſhorter. 
bogs n: uy 1. 


N ee; -nong.; not any oe. 
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15 by N No enemy can match a frien g. \ e 8 * 
N - Woman an Ra cron tg tk Wife. * "i 0 Upon the nobles of the children of Ie! be laid va, 
30D no meaning puzzles mor Nie ee | 
Wo wit to flatter left of all his _ : rr PUT . Ts, Ae many "nobles then ſhould hold their places, | | 
No fool to laugh at, 8 he valued more. Pope. Than muſt irike fail to ſpirits of vile ſort! ; 85 | 
co th age e. What the noble once faid in parliament, Nolu Tb ny 


No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtor 
= r's ſtores, * 8 — mutari, is impt inted 4 in the hearts of all the people. 


; | Our, ſhrines Ray or imblaze the . . Pope, ** 
Wh Our bard , | 8 | Anu, Et. 
. No common odien to your ſight diſ 3 Pate. The nobler amongſt the Romans! 
|= Fos Edwin was no vulgar boy bly F Aa WP. they e Jamp 8 _ or 48 * 2 
1 .) When we ſaw chat ps were no Wo we came to . See all our 1:bler begging to be flaves, * 
. Ix | muel. 1 Fam, K. . © \Ste all our fools AOL to be knav es. 
J po Is vain I reach my feeble hands to b Nei- " It may be the diſpoſition of young n0b/es that e it 
W * In ſweet embraces; ah ! ao longer thine. 4 5 accompliſhments Wn good * wühes the . 
=; 8 9 No one who doeth goo) to thaſe only from whom he ex- of tums or ſtudy. Swift” Modern Latin 
| s to receive . can ever de fully ſatisfied of his Gn- The ſecond natural diviſion of power, is of ſuch " 
# 8 a F ge | have acquired, large poſſeſſions, and conſequently "ou ty 
#14 To Now'tiTAT8. i, 0 Lash os, 147 To ennoble * 71 1 ; or deſcend from anceſtors Who have left them mg in. 
1 = wake noble. pF N — va 3 e h 2 N 
wh 1 | oB1'LITY. n, {x ilizas, Lack 1. Ane it of fa- c , e has | 
i551 | de ily joined 2 ſplendour. 2. 2 or age 7 5 2 xe athens, no che peared 's f 
1a egrees, conferred by ſovereigns. Noi > Ad * 
1 ity in England en ſhould preſs forward i F 
1 3 extended to ' five ranks; duke, marquis, earl, — .  Nobles look 425 and rr re 8 3 
1 11 baron. 3. The perſons of highrank; the perſons e He coined nobles, of noble fair, and fine gold, 
e are exalted above th Eb : f go 
Fil cones above the commons. 4 Diguiry's grandeur p arg OLE ; 
+1108 er 2 i ; 
Wh ö _ (1) When 1 * wp B Mats, 1 Kell on the FOR! j Are daily „li. ennoble thoſe N 
N argument of preferring virtue to nod of blood, en That ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were worth à noble. « 
Bt | in the ſtory of Sigilmunda. Dryden. _ Shateſeare 
wn Long galleries of ance M7. uren every writ procured for debt or dais » amounting t \ 
bil Challenge, nor won £5. 6 eſteem 3 | y pounds or more, a noble, that is fix ſhilli ings and eight” 
10  Virwe alone ie true billy.” , v0. pence, is, and uſually hath been paid to fine. Barn 7 
11 WIC 3). It is a purpos'd-thin g. den. Non EE liver c⁰ν [Hepatica. ] A plant. 
Ki! To cb the will of the * 4h le. . No' BLEMAN. n. J. [noble and man.] One who is ento- 
MN" (4. Though ſhe hated hialus, yet the nebi/izy of her tied. 85 
[al courage prevailed over it; and the defired he might be pardon- STI HEE Tf I bluſh, y 
Ty ed that youthful er rrour; conſidering the reputation he had to 1 fer nobleman want manners. Shake) Hen. VIII, 
. be the beſt knight in the world; ſo as hereafter he governed The nobleman is he, whoſe noble mind © 
W himſelf, as one remembering his fault. 155 they. Is fill'd with inborn worth. Dryden's Wife of Bath 
7 But ah, my muſe, I would thou hadſt facility - No'sLEness, . / [from noble.] 1. Greatneſs ; worth; = . 
4 To work my goddeſs ſo by thy invention, nity ; magnanimity. 2. 8 lendour of d 0 fue on 
17 On me to caſt thoſe eyes where ſhine nbi, . Sine ey. M of 7 We * Noc 
12:76 - Baſe men, being in love, have then a #0bz/zty in their natures (1 1 25 The nobleneſs of life | . 
1 more They M jo was yt | yy Shakeſp. Othello. mw do this; when ſuch a mutual pair, 
1 „ 1 ca eir v're t n d fi ch 1 
11 And nam'd their 2 nobility of 7. OPEN 8 rey 2 _ 7 n Aut. and 2 77 N 
N NO BLE. adj. noble, Fr. nobilis, Latin.] 1. Of an-anci- - That my abuity 14 undergo, | 
10 ent and ſplendid family. 2. Exalted to a fank above com- And ung e |  Shaksf, Winter Tal 4 
wt | monalty. 3. Great; worthy ; illuſtrious: both men and Pr . nobleneſs would | 
4 things. 4. Exalted; elevated; ſublime. 5. Magnifi- He th him forbearance from ſo foul a 1 Duale. Noc 
ie cent; ſtare! 3% 4 l patad 8 that does as well in private between and his own ſoul, 
. perl. > be ' "arade. 6. Free; generous z. 28 in public, hath given himſelf a teſti that his purpoſes * 
Wt Ubera rincipal; capital: as, the heart is one 1 are full of 2 ncbleneſs, and 3 _ wi 1 
4 W cole paris of the body. 06,5 ., Greatneſs of mind, and nobleneſs — ſeat 0 * 2 
: 7:0 4 (2.) — — 9 Saab beyan, 2 Build in her lovelieſt. Mi on, Paradiſe 7 = 
a! The diff rence that diſtinguiſh'd man from man: "Fg There is not only a congruity herein between the nab = 
1 He claim'd no title from deſtent of blood, 7 the faculty and the object, but alſo the facult hed Von 
„ | ty is enric | 
Tit 14 But that which made him noble, made him Dryden. advanced by the worth of the object. Hal. and 
„ (3+) Thus this man- died, lea is eat 1 * eie You have not only been careful of my fortune, which was 1 
; * of a noble courage, and eee of views,” 2 M, ac he Pie the effect of your noblengfſs, but you have been ſolicitous of m year 
i p | e vice induſtrious; but png array | Kr We which is that of your kindneſs. Dryden No 
„ im'rous. 1 n O'BLESS, . oble | 00 7 
; * A. noble ſtroke he lifred bich, 1 1395) 207 _ word is not — b 2 7 83 = E 
3 Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell. . Mien neſs, 3. Noblemen colleRti wA «he. 2. gently 22 
: 150 f 155 555 hoſe two great things that fo engroſs the Jefires and- oy fin. 2 £1.) Fair branch of * 
11-1494 both the nob/zr and ignobler ſort of —— are to be "That * 4 deset , 
| 1 l found an religion; namely, wiſdom and pleaſure. . Pb with your worth the world amazed make. gory 
bi (4.) My re in palyPyvene Lragn, . 2 . Thou whoſe woblefs keeps one Rarore fil. . 
mt . And claim no part in all the mighty. unge. one true poſture, cho! bez d with ill. Low Jeb 
ves, with winding ivy r oa. e SL OTIS (3.) Let us haſte 60 beer it:: 951k 1d 7 
Tobe ts, for a nobler ſong. 04 | of e © State, 2 — 
21 x 5 1d bat . mM 


No ae, n./ 1. One 1 high Fr, TY 
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* e of Fines would never lber in their eau. 
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Wo BLY, gy [from noble } 1. Of 8ncient and ſplengid 
extraction. 2. Greatly; \ e ; 
3. Grindly ; ſplendidly. 

1.) Only a ſecond laurel did adorn' 
His 'Collegue Catujus, tho“ 1057 4 7 ay, . — 
He thar'd the pride of the trum = he 
But Marius won the glory of- 3 67 fed day. | Dryden. © 
(2.) Did he not ſtraight the two Gn tear, | 
That were the ſlaves of drink and thralls of ſleep | 
Was not that noh done? : , Shaksfp Macbeth. » 
This fate he could have ſcap'd, but would not Coke | 
Honour for life; but rather ach choſe | 
Death from their fears, than ſafety from his own. Denham, 
3.) There could not have been a more magnificent deſign 
al that of Trajan's pillar. 
have been ſo lodged, as in the midſt of his 
and on the top of ſo exalted a monument. 
No'noDy. . ns and Hedy.] No one; not any one. 
This is the tune of our catch plaid by the picture of nobody. 
F Shakes. Tempeſt. 
cared, to be made 
| . Clarendon. 


lis, 


It fell to Coke's turn, for whom nobody 
the ſacrifice; and he was out of his office. 
If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and 


and appeal to better judgments; but in the mean time you 
make a very indifferent figure. | ; Swift's Miſcel. 

No'cexr. adj. [ n0cens, Latin.] 2. 
Hurtful; miſchievous. 

(1.) The earl of Devonſhire being read in the blood of 
York, that was rather feared than nocent; yet as one, that 
might be the object of others plots, remained priſoner, in the 
Tower during the king's life. 

(2.) His head, well- ſtor d with ſubtile wiles: 
Not yet in horrid ſhade, or diſinal den, 

Nor nocent yet ;. but on the graſſy herb, 

Fearleſs untear'd he ſlept. | Milton's Parade Loft 

| —— —-„ he warm limbec draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. "Philips. . 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one will exalt or 

diminiſh the force of the other, or correct any of its nocent qua- 
ties, - Watts on the Mind. 


Nock. n. . -[nocchia, oor BNP ay. © flit ; a nick ; Pl 
s feſſes & 


x. Guiky, criminal. 


_ notch. 2. The fundament 
(2.) When the date of nock was out, 


Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. Hudibras. 
| ToNock. v. 4. Jo place upon the notch. es 
Then tooke he up his bo- 
And 1 nocke his ſhaft, the ground whence all weir OUT 
griefe did grow.” | © Chapman. 


Nocrs' MBULO. u. . Laar and . Lin 1 Une who . 
walks in his ſleep. 
Reſpiration being carried on in ſleep, i is no argument a 


are voluntary motons carried on without thought, to avoid 
pain. Ar but baot on Air. 


Vocrrpr Az. adj. bie and dies] Compriſing a wht 


and a day, 


The no&idial FRY the. diate: e month, and the ſolar No pA“ TIox, 


year, are natural and univerſal ; but incommenſurate each to 
another, and difficult to be reconciled, 


Noct!'ezrovs. adj. [nox' and Aer * wed 
ick. 


Noerwag age | adj. 1 
in the night. d {6504 Ak 


i 4: | 41 IS) 1947 


4A No'cruary. 4. J. [from el An 2 sf 


what: paſſes by night, | 


I have got a parcel of. videns in other iniſcellanig ln, 
Dom. 
Noſcrukxx. n. , lz, Fr. d e 3 52 2 * {| 
p ; | 1 3 


tax, which I ſhall ſend to enrich your paper. 
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e Bb the reliques are. ; 1497 


Noc v! RN AL. A. 


Where could an emperor's aſhes | 
metropo 
Addifon on Italy. T, 


ſe. | 
conds you on your own laughter, you may condemn their taſte, 


Bacon Henry VII. y 


Nov. 


inſt 8 
its being voluntary. What ſhall we ſay of noZambulos ? There 


| Wandering No'ppLe. 1. , (ous com; N 
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4 lack before, the church 

. 1 mo tons be e that night before them, 
and the node and nettes for d honour of the ſaints 
Ae 

OCTU'RNAL. adj. e Latin. ] "Nightly | 

From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay 

A as beams, that emulate the day, 

beg leave to make you a preſent of a 3 

to lull your readers till ſuch time as you yourſelf ſha 
tify the public with my of your nodfurnal diſcoveries. Addiſon, 


An infteuineot by which obfervations | 
are made in the night. 4) 


That projection of the ftars which includes all the lars i in 
our horizon, and therefore reaches to the thirty- eight degree 
and a half of fouthern latitude, though its centre is the north 


SURE 


my 


pole, gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies as they ap- 
pear every night to us; and it may lore een, and 
ſhew the true hour of the night. 1 Watts. 


NOD. v. n. [Of rr ee ins ers #uto, 
Lat. amneidio, Welſh.] 1. To decline the head with a 
nick motion. 2. To pap: a ſlight bow. 3: To bend 
Jowiwarys with quick motion. 4. To be drowſy. 
( 1.) Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts; 
Vour enemies with Dig of their plumes, */ - i 
Fan you into d | Shakeſp. Corelenas 
Cleopatra had nodded um to her. bakeſp. 
On the faith of Jove rely, 


| When nodding to thy ſuit he bows the fy. * | oy. i | 
(2.) — Caſhus — bend his body, | 
If Czfar careleſly but nod on him. Shakeſp. 


. , (3+) When a pine is hewn on the plains, 
And the laſt 285 ſtroke alone remains, 


_. Lab'ring in pangs of death, and threatning all, 
This way and that ſhe noch, Wel where to fall. 
He climbs the mountain rocks, | 
the nodding verdure of its brow. Phil 


two predeceſſors were famous for their dreams 
viſions, and a to all other authors, never pleaſed _ 
their readers more than when they were nodding. Addiſon. 
n. J. [from the verb.] 1. A quick declination of 
the head. 2. A quick declination. 3. The motion of 
the head in drowſineſs, 4. A ſlight obeiſance. 

903 Children being to be reſtrained by the parents only in 
vicious things; a lock or nod only ought to correct them when 
they do amiſs. 128 Locke on Education. 
A mighty king I am, an earthly God; 


4055 — * 


Nations obey my word, and wait my nod: e 
. And life or death depend on my decre. Prior. 
= (% Likg,a drunken failor an malt, ut Ls. 
Ready with every 20d to tumble down 3 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. | Shakeſp. Rich, IIT. 


(3-) Every drowſy und m— their do&rine who teach, that 
the ſoul is Wil s thinki * 2 | | Locke. 
) WI ve * 

th aa you Sh ane's Traike and Grafida, 
Since the ** of their choice 1s rather to have my cap than 

F LINED I will practiſe the infaaparin nod, and» be off to 
them moſt peter ©, © Shakeſp. Corialanus. 
n. J Thom made] The ſtate, of cyt ow” 


ted, or act of making knots. 


No“ v DR. 7. /.. [from nod. One who n 8 nods... 


A ſet of nodders, winkers, and whiſperers, whoſe buſineſs i 88 
to ſtrangle all other offspring of eee n. K* 4 


W comb ve . . 2 


et our wines without mixture, or ſtain, be al ane; 
of call up the maſter and break ., u. 
* Bend's not made of braf 1 
s friar . noddle ah, 151 | 2 
fry? le cl ot have it faid 
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1s miſtreſs to you back again, with as good will as eter ſhe - 

went from you. 1 -+LEfirange. 
Why ſhould'| thou try to hide thyſelf in youth? 

Umpartial Proſerpine beholds the truti; * 1 


1 


3 w 
* 8 
Ta) 3 4 © # 6 
f 


No'ppy. 1. /. [from naudin, F rench.] A 2 an 
idiot. 
The whole race of bawling, fluttering noddies, by. what ticle 
ſoever dignified, are a-kin to the aſs in this fable. [Efrunge. 
Nove.. n. f. {rodus, Latin] 1. Aknot ; a knob. 2. A 
ſwelling on the bone. 3. Interſection. 
(2.) If nodes be the cauſe of the pain, Pank with f 5 
vine wherein opium and ſaffron have been diſſolved. / ſtmare. 


(3. ) All theſe variations are finiſhed in nineteen years, near- 
ly agreeing with the courſe of the zodes; i. e. the points in the 
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tortuoſity, or com plicated nodeſity we call the navel. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

No D ous. %. [nedeſus, Latin]. Knotty ; full of knots. 
| This is ſeldom affected with the gout, and when that becom- 
eth nodous, men continue not long after. Beroun. 


No'puLs. u. /. [rodulus, Latin] A ſmall lump. 
Thoſe minerals in the ſtrata, / are. either found in grains, or 
elſe they are amaſſed i*to balls, lumps, or nodules: which no- 
dules are either of an irregular price, or of a figure ſomewhat 
more regular. e M. Hi . 
No“ GEN. adj, Hard; rough harſh. | 
"RE. yards coarie, 20g n 1 „ 4 
Eſcape of King Charles. 
No'ccin. n. 15 [10 el, German.) A ſmall mug. 
Frog laughed in his ſleeve, gave the ſquire the other 1 
of brandy, and clapped him on the back. Arbuthnot. 
Norawce. n. J [See ANNOIANCE. ] Miſchief s incon- 
venience. 
To borrow chin and to-morrow to mis, 
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'Come, ey 1 have a project W my noddle, chat ſiall bring | 


And laughing at ſo fond and vain a alt O cel god. 
Will ſtrip thy hoary noddle. of its maſk. ; 1 1 Lee, 
Thou that art ever half the city's a 0 
* And add'ſt to ſolemn, nogdles, ſolemn pace. p Fenton, 


irit of #7 


4 ecliptic where the moon croſſeth that circle -as ſhe paſfeth to her 
ITY, northern or ſouthern latitude ; which I are ca led the head 

[nl | and tail of the dragon. Holder. 

1 j Noos iI v. 2. / [from nod, 7 Latin. 1 | Complication ; 

WAN knot. | 

144 | Theſe the midwife 0 off, Srl them into a knot: 
1 cloſe unto the body of the infant; from whence enſueth that 


oon. 56. xvii. 18, 

Great motions in nature oa without had or noi ſe. The 
heavens turn about in a moſt rapid motion, without noiſe to yy 
perceived; though in ſome dreams they have been ſaid to make 
an excellent muſick. Bacon Natural l. 


Fear 
Shakes your _ while thro' the ifle they has. 
A laſting noiſe, as horrid and as loud 
As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. 
a 2.) What nciſe have we had about traniplantation of difeaſes, 
transfuſion of blood. ; - Baker on Learning, 
(3.) Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, which 


has made fo much noiſz through all ages, and never caught tbe 
leaſt infection. Ada ſon, Sectater. 


To No1ss. v. n. from the noun.] To ound loud. 
— — Hann 

* ter rors, which thou ſpeak'ſt of, did-me none; 
Tho nofing loud and threatning nigh. 


To Notst. v. „ To pread by rumour, or report. 
All theſe ring were zoiſed abroad n N all ghe hill 
© country, Luke i. 65, 
I ſhall not need to relate the affluence of young nobles from 
hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince's mn there 
ay been quickly . beten. 
They might buz and whiſper it one to another; and tacit] 
| withdrawing from the preſence of the apoſtle, they then lift up 


8 


Walk 


Milton, 


„ 


their voices and xoiſed it about the city. Bentley, 
No1'szeuL. adj. [noiſe and full] Loud; ela morqus 
That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Whoſe no: ſcful valous does no foe invade, 
And weak aſſiſtance with his friends deſtroy. Dod 


Nor SEL/ESS. adj. [from noiſe.) Silent ; without ſound. 
On our quick'ſt decrees, 
Th' inaudible and 201 ſeleſs foot of time 
| Steals, ere we can effect them. 
So noiſelæſt would T live, ſuch death to find, 
Like timely fruit, not ſhaken by the wind, 
But ripely dropping from the ſapleſs bough. Dryden. 
Convinc'd, that noi/e/eſs piety might dwell 
In ſecular retreats, and flouriſh well. Harte, 


| Nor SINESS,. 2. J. [from noiſy] Loudneſs of ſound im- 
Nn of clamour. 


No1'sekMAKER. u. /, [noiſe and maker 1 un | 
The iſſue of all this noiſe is, the making of the 8 
{till more ridiculous. L"tflrange. 


Shakeſp 


0 - 


 NOVSOME. adj. ¶ noigſo, Italian. I. Noxious; miſchie» 
vous; unwholeſome. 2. Offenſive ; diſguſting. 


For lender an ower vine it is. | ak .(x.); In caſe it may be proved, that among the number of 
The ſingle and peculiar life is bound, | frites and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the 
With all the ftrength and armour of the mind, ule whereof 1 is utter ly unlawful i in regard of ſome ſpecial bad and 
To keep delf from noi ange. Shateſp. Hater. noi ſome quality; there is no doubt but we ought to relinquih 
To NOIE. w. 4. To annoy. An old word diſuſed. fuch rites and orders, what freedom ſoever \ we have to retain the 
Loet ſervant be ready with mattock in hand, _ other ſtill, Hooker, 
To ſtub out the buſhes that noieth the land. Außer. 3 _ — 4 are —_— 1 much. Taſer, 
| ig. „ ff vie | my plants I ſave from ni I 1 
7 N 10 4 10 1* If om 1 e. 'One who LY | An. old a 0 x0 ome diads, an MI ating 5 Fre is - 
et Tm 4g raviſca nciſome from the neighb' ring fen, | 
The north is a wier * bras of all ſuits, . 7 And his own Czre ſent three L 3 ' Dryden, 
The eaſt a deſtroyer to herbs and all fruits. Tu Taſer, Th &1 * Pre = 
Nor'ous. adj. [nofofs, Italian.] 'Hurtful ; i bi evous; qo eee 1 E 
J. n m cn ; Terrible, marches through the mid-day airy ; 
troubleſome ; inconvenient. ' Obſolete. . And ſcatters death, _ 2. Prior. 
Being pred in a hot country, they found much hair on ( 2.) The ſeeing theſe effects, will be 25 
their faces to be noious unto them. . e 1 Both noiſome and Infectious. | Shakeſp. line, 
The falſe Dueſſa leaving roious ni ight, , hr Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
Return'd to ſtately palace of dame 78 Sener. w and foul breath is -e. Shakeſp. "Much Ad. 
But neither darkneſs! foul, nor 51th 8 — — The OR gh of his wel] was 5 to all his army. f 
Nor noious ſmell his purpoſe could old. Sener. do Gnbgge 416 2 Mat is. 9 
| NOISE.” n. J [niſe, French.] 1. Any kind oF, bund. 2. "An error in the. 8 3 an impoſtem in the head, 
Outcry; clamour; ; boaſting or. pee 1 14 50 c- Which is always noiſome, and frequently mortal. e. 
caſion of talk. 4. A concert. W Nose V. e. (from l 'Wich a brd N 


and ) Nalſes as of waters falling down, We ö 
viſions appeared unto the 
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with an infectious ſteam, 


Noi SOMENESS. 1. {from ieee A Wo 
offenſiveneſs. 5 8 
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ally to his reproachy to be, put one of many to march in a 
tio A geenea rl coun. gc tt. you N 
Nolte x. adj... [f,om no:ſe.] 1. Sounding loud. 2. Cla» 


motous ; turbulent. K tc 
(̃8 2.) O leave pry Fes O come and fee 
Our country cotts, live content with mei | Dryden, 
To noiſy fools a grave attention lend. 221 8 Smith, 
Although he employs his talents wholly in his cloſet, he is 
ſure to raiſe the hatred of the noiſy crowd. it. 
NoLL. n. /. {ne}, Saxon.] , A head; a noddle, a 
An aſs's oll I fixed on his head. S ba be ſp. 
NO'LI me tangere. [Latin.] 1. Kind of cancerous ſwelling, 
exaſperated by applications. 2. A plant. {qe 
(.) Noli me fangere may be planted among your flowers, 
for the rarity of it. fg Sore Mortimer, 
NoL1'r10v. =. Y. *[nolitio, Latin.] Unwillingneſs: oppoſ- 
ed to volition. 13 1 
Proper acts of the will are, volition, no/ition, choice, reſo- 
lution, and command, in relation to ſubordinate ener fs 
| x . ale, 
No'ManCy. n. , [romance, nomancie, Fr. nomen, Latin; 
and paſa, Greek.] The art of divining the fates of per- 
ſons by the letters that form their names. Didi. 
NoluBLES. 1. . The entrails of a deer. 
NOMENCLA'TOR. n. fſ. Latin; nomenclateur, French.] 
One who calls things or perſons by their proper names. 
There were a ſet of men in old Rome called zomenclators ; 
men who could call every man-by his name. Addiſon. 
Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, ſuch ill nomencla- 
tors that they cannot furniſh appellations for their owners? 
| | APN | | ; 4 : Swift, 
NomencLa'turE. n. . [nomenclature, French; nomen- 
clatura, Latin.) 1. The act of naming. 2. A vocabu- 
lary ; a dictionary. | | 
(.) To fay where noti 
there wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, is but a ſhift of ig- 
norance. | Th bg: Bacon's Nat. Hiff. 


of Adam, which unto terreſtrious animals aſſigned a name ap- 
_ propriate unto their natures. _ \ Brown, 
No'minAL. adj. [nominalis, Lat.] Referring to names ra- 
ther than to things; not real; titular. 


Profound in all the nominal, 


And real ways beyond them all. Hudibras. 


ons cannot fitly be reconciled, that 


(2.) The watry plantations fall not under that nomenclature 


The nomi nal definition, or derivation of the word is not ſuf- 


Nomina'Tion:. . |. 
nate] 1. The at 
er of appointing. 3 | 
(.) The forty-one immediate electors of the duke, muſt be 
all of ſeveral families, and of them twenty-five at lea concur to 
r WHO FEAR ron . Wotton. 
Hammond was named to be of the aſſembly of divines; his 
invincible loyalty to bis prince, and obedignce tc his mother, 
the church, not being ſo valid arguments againſt his nomunat;on, 
as the repute of his Tang and virtue were on the other part, 
to have fire title to him. | 46157 Fell. 


(2.) The nomination of perſons to places, being · ſo principal 


and inſeparable a flower of his crown, he would reſerve to him- 
1 . F Clarendon. 
In England the king has the ronination of an archbiſhop; 
and after 2mization, he ſends a congs d'elire to the dean and 
chapter, to elect the perſon elected by hin. ©. ' Aplife. 
No'minarTive. n. J. [In grammar, naminatif, Fresh. 
The caſe that primarily deſignates the name of any things. 
and is called right, in oppoſition to the other cafes called 
oblique. . 55 e 8 
NOM. av. [Latin] Not. It is never uſed ſeparately, 
but ſometimes pre fixed io words with a negative power. 
Since you to nen- regardance caſt my faith, ms 
Live you the marble-breaſted tyrant. till. -  Shakeſp. 
Behold alſo there a lay non-reſidency of the rich, which in 


times of peace, too much neglecting their habitations, may 
Heolyday. 


ſeem to have provoked God to neglect them. | 
A mere inclination to matters of duty, men reckon a willing 


of that thing; when they are juſtly charged with an actual non- 


performance of what the law, requires. South. 
For an account at large of biſhop's Sanderſon's laſt judgment 
concerning God's concurrence, or a concurrence with the ac- 
tions of men, and the poſitive entity of ſins of commiſſion, I 
refer you to his letters. 7 | Pierce. 


The third fort of agreement or diſagreement in our ideas, 
which the perception of the mind is employed about, is co- 
exiſtence, or non · exiſtence in the ſame ſubject. „ 

It is not a non- act, which introduces a cuſtom, a cuſtom be- 

ing a common uſage. ; | A Ayliffe's Parerg. 

In the imperial chamber this anſwer is not admitted, viz. I do 

not believe it as the matter is alledged. And the reaſon of this 
non- admiſſion is, its great uncertainty. - rod 

An appariter came to the church, and informed the parſon, 


that he mult pay the tenths to ſuch. a man; and the biſhop cer- 


tified the eccleſiaſtical court under his ſeal on the aon payment 


ficient to deſcribe the nature of it. | By Pearfon. of them, that he refuſed to pay them. Ayllſfe. 
The nominal eſſence of gold is that complex idea the word The non appearance of perſons to ſupport the united ſenſe of 

Id ſtands for; as a body yellow, of a certain weight, mal- both houſes of parliament, can never be conſtrued as a general 
calle, fuſible and fixed. But the real eſſence is the conſtitu- diffidence of being able to ſupport the charge againſt the patent 
tion of the inſenſible parts of that body on which thoſe quali- and patentee. 5 | | an. 
ties depend. | 6 t ele. This may be accounted for by the turbulence of paſſions up - 
Were theſe people as anxious for the doctrines eſſential to the on the various and ſurpriſing turns of good and evil fortune, in 


adhering to its intereſts. n 
No'uin ally. adv; [from nominal.].. By 
ard to a name; titularly. Wien! 


* 7 F Aadiſon. 
name; with re- 


to mention by name. 2. To entitle ; to call. 3. To ſet 
down; to appoint by nae . 
1.) Suddenly to nominate them all, 
It is 11 e e, 
„One lady, I may Ne d 
fake, whom he-termed the ſpider of the court. Motion. 
( 2.) Aread, old father, why. of late 
Didi thou behight me born of Engliſh blood, 
Whom all a fairy's ſon doen nominate.  , ' Spenſer. 
(3.) If you repay me nat on ſuch a day, let the forfeit _ 
e nominated, for an equal pound, ©. 
Of your fair fleſh to be cut off, 83) 
Never having intended, never deſigned y heir in that ſenſe, 


7 * 
* 


- Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
to nominate, for her ſex's 


church of England, as they are for the nominal diſtinction of 


To NOMNATE. . [wnomine, Lali] 1. To name's 


x 
. 


a long evening at play; the mind being wholly taken up, and 
_ the conſequence of zon-attention ſo fatal. Fat. 
No'nace. . J. [non and age, ] Minority; time of life 

before legal maturity. - e 


In him there is a hope of government; 
Which in his nonage, counſel under him, 
And in his full and ripen'd years, himfeif 

Shall govern well. 
Be love but there, as, ſix years 
Be pos'd with the matureſt fears TY 
Man trembles at we firaight ſhall f 
Love knows no nonage nor the mind. | 


ſo which in truth is the world's ange. 54 vk. 
Tis neceſſary that men ſhould: firſt be out of their acnage, 
before they can attain to an actual uſe of this principle: and 
withal, that they ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſe. their 
...!. e nh 1, RBrs.. 


* 


FThoſe charters were not avoidable 
i * * ; 


4 0 F. „ 4 
2 PRESS .*: 


\ 


* 


[nomination, F rench from noms 4 
of mentioning by name. 2. The pow-- 


Ayliſfe. ' 


Sbaleſp. Richard III. 


* | - e ee e Orafhar.. 
We have a miſtaken apprehenſion of antiquity; calling that 
8 1 Y EN ö G ” 


for the King's nonage;. 
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0 if aebi wy a yds Aae 
- tt avoid them. Hate 

After Chaucer there was a Spenſer 
before Waller and Denham were in being 


Vere in their nonage till theſe laſt appeared. — 
— In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 
Their ſp 1 and lift their infant band, wo 
|. Hidulge their childhood, and the nurſling ſpare. Dryden, 
Nomwecs. ». / [The original of this word is uncertain ; 


Skinner imagines it to come from own or once; or from 
nutz, German, need or . 
from noiance, to do for : 


Not now in ule, 
— ] ſaw. s wolf | 
"Nurſing 1 two whelps z I aw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, _ 
While ſhe her neck wreath'dI'from them for the FORCE. 


They uſed at firſt to fume the fiſh in a ow * 2 the 
nonce. | Carew. 
When in your motion you are bot, 4 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him 
A chalice for the xonce. Shak. Hamlet. 


Such a light and metall d dance, 


Saw you never; 


And they lead men for the nonce, "Sg 
B. Johnſon. 


That turn round like eee 
A voider for the once, 
I wrong the devil ſhould'I pick their bones. Cleaveland. 


Coming ten times for the norce, | | 

I never yet could fee-it flow but once. Cotton, 
Nonconro'rmiTyY. n. J. [non and conformity.] 1. Re- 
fuſal of compliance. 2. Refuſal to join in the eſtabliſhed 


| religion. 
(.) The will of our Maker, whether diſcovered by aa 


or revelation, carries the higheſt authority with it; a conformi- 


ty or nonconformity to it, determines their actions to be morally 

good or evil.  Watts's Logick. 

(. 2.) Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our church, 
are ſo much ftruck at, and all upon a plea of conſcience, it will 
.concern us to examine the force of this plea, which our adver- 
faries are till ſetting up as the grand pillar and buttereſs of non - 


| Neid, South's Sermons. 
e lady will plead the toleration which allows her nonconfor- 
mity in this INTRO: | Aaddiſon, Sper. 


Noncon ro RMIST. 7, /. [non and conformift.] One who | 


refuſes to join in the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 


On his death-bed he declared himſelf u 'nan-conformift, and 
had a fanatick preacher to be his ſpiritual guide, Swift. 


Non x. 4 one, nan, ne ane, Saxon,] 1. Not one: 
uſed bot rſons and things. 2. Not any: no was in 
this ſenſe ” anciently before a conſonant, and none be- 
fore a vowel. 3, Not other. 4. None of ſometimes fig- 
nifies only emphatically nothing. 5. None is always uſed 


when it relates to a ſubſtantive going before; as, we ſhall 


have no wine: wine we ſhall have nene. 6. Mone ſeems 
originally to have ſignified according to its derivation, 
not one, and therefore to have had no ures but it is now 
uſed plurally, 


41.) Ye ſhallflee when none purſueth you. Lev. xxvi. 17. 
That killing power is none of thine, 

I gave it to thy voice and eyes: 
Thy ſweets, thy all are mine; 

Thou art my ſtar, ſhin'ſt in my ſkies. ©, 5. 32IRN 


That fowl which is none of the deten, can eaſily move it= 
elf up and down in the air without ſtirring its wings. | Wilkins. 
Another, which is nene of the leaſt advantages of hope is, its 


efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting too hi h a value 


ments. 
* ſhall * b e but on the ſabbath 


Exodus, xvi. 26. 


— enjo en, Speck. 


1 25 Six 


1. 
* 


, a Harrington, 2 Fairfax, 1 
z and ug numbers 


Junius derives it leſs probably 
nonce ; being, according to him, 


to do it merely for. aniſcbief. ] Purpole intent; deſign. 


Tho inns 93 — a ton fhale [ITY 
- ance of this life. y Deut. xxviii. 66. 
Before the deluge, the air was calm 3j; none of thoſe tumultu. 
ary motions of e which the mountains and winds eauſe 


in ours. . Barnet's Theory, 
0 2g moſt glaring and notorious paſſages, ate none of the fl. 
Felton on the Claſich, 


he „ This is none other but the houſe of God, and the Late q 


eaven. Gen. xx vii. 1 17 


(4.) My people would not hearken to my voice: and Iſrael 


- would none of me. Pf. Ixxxi. 11. 
(6.) Terms of peace were none AGES: AS; 
Vouchſaf d. $7.41 Min. 
In at this gate none paſs,” 
The 2 here plac'd, but fluch as come 
Well known from Hear 'N. Milt, 


Nor think though men were 1 


That heav'n would want a, God want praiſe, 
| Mika 


9 enſer. No xx NTITY. n/. [non and entity.] 1. None xiſtenet 


the negation of being. 2. A thing not exiſling. 

(1.) When they fay nothing from nothing, they muſt under. 
ſtand it as excluding all cauſes. In which 2 nſe it is moſt eyj. 
dently true ; being equivalent to this propoſition, that nothing 
can make itſelf, or, nothing cannot bring its no-felf out of a0. 
nn into ſomething. 

2.) There was no ſuch thing as rendering evil for evil, when 
evil was truly a.zonentity, and no where to be found, Says, 

We have heard, an think it pity that your inquiſitive genius 

mould not be better employed, than in aa. after that theo. 
logical nonentity. | Arbuthnot and Py, 

Nowsx1i'sTENCE. 2. f. [mon and exifience.] | 1. Inexil- 
ence. ; negation of bei 2. The thing not exiſting. 

A. method of many writers, which depreciates the eſteem of 
miracles is, to ſalye not only real yerities, but alſo naexifteace, 

Beroun Vulgar Errnr,, 
NonJvu' RING. adj. non and juro, Latin. Belonging to 
2 who will not ſwear allegiance to the Hanoverian 
amil 
| This objection was offered me by a very pious, learned, and 
worthy gentleman of the nomuring party, 1 Sheff, 
NonJvu'ror. . [from non and e One who con- 
ceiving James II. unjuſtly depoſed, refuſes to ſwear all 
ous to thoſe who have ſucceeded him. 
Nowna'TuRALs. n. . [non naturalia.) Phyſicians reckon 
theſe to be (ix, viz. air, meat and drink, fleep and watch 
ing. motion and reſt, retention and excretion, and the paF 
ſions of the mind. 

The fix zonnaturals are ſuch as neither naturally conſtitutive, 
nor merely deftruftive, do preſerve or deſtroy 3 unto 
. circumſtances. | Brown. 

Nonrakret'1L. A. /. [non and 1 French. 1. Excel- 
lence unequalled. 2. A kind of apple. 3. Printers let- 
ter of a ſmall fize, on which finall Bibles and Common 
Prayers are printed. 
(1.) My lord and maſter loves you: O ſuch love: | 

Could be but recompenc d tho? you were oro dd 

The nonpareil of beauty. e Shak. Twelfth Night. 

NO NpLUS. n. / [nos and plus, Lata. ] "Puzzle ; inabi- 
ay > to ſay ot do more. A low word. 
et ĩt form neyer ſo ſtrange and impoſſible, the nonplus of my 


reaſon will yield a fairer opportunity to my faith. South, 
One or two rules, on which their concluſions , inmoſt 
men have verned all their thoughts: take thele — them 


n e their underſtanding is perbest , at4 


2 an artiſt did not begin the matter at a venture, and No 
put to a zonplus, paule heſitate which way he ſhould pro 
ceed ; but he had Feſt in his comprehenſive intelle@ ah 


idea of the whole organical body. 


there ſhall To No'nrLvs. v. «.-[from the noun.] | To ca 3 
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t. 
95 ni parts were fs accompliſht, 


That wn or wrong he ne'ef was zonpluft. 3% yoÞ! 
That fin that is a pitch beyond etl. muſt needs be 


| ſuch an one as mult nonplus the devil himſelf to proceed farther. 


What, you are confounded, and Rand mute? 
Some what nonpluft to hear you deny your name. 


that he endeavoured to prove. Spe@ator, 


_ kidence. 
If the character of 


regarded,” itt wou 


92 choſen into the church had been 
be fewer complaints of nanrgſdence. 

5 . 
TRY SINEN'T. n. 1 [non and refidert.] One who ne· 
glects to live at the proper place. 


dom who can be termed aonreſidents. Sawi 
Non RESISTAN CE. n. . [non and refiflance. ] The prin- 


periour, 


NO/NSENSE. n. , [non and fer] Fo Unmeaning o or un- 
grammatical language. 2. ifles; things of no import - 
ance. A low word. 
(1.) Till underſtood, all tales, oe 
Like nonſenſe, are not-true nor fale. _ . 
Many copies diſperſed gathering new faults, I ſaw more non- 
aſe than I could have crammed into it. | 
This nonſenſe got into all the following editions. by a miſtake 
of the ſtage editors. Pope on Shakeſp. 
.) What's a e e 
Tis nonſex/e all 2 
No xs NSICAL. adj. [from nonſenſe.) Wann; fool- 
iſh, 


SIE x p ; \ 
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They had 8 many other 1 inept combinations, or a 
gate forms o A things, and non ſenſical ſyſtems the 
whole, Ray on the Creation. 


matical jargon ; fooliſh abſurdity. 
Nonso'LVENT. n. ſ. [non and ſolvent.] Who cannot pay 
his debts, 
NowsoLu'TION. n. . {non and ſolution.] Failure of ſo- 
lation. | 
Athenzus inftances ænigmatical propeſitions, and the artet 
ures and rewards upon their ſolution and nonfolution. Brome. 
Noxs TAN RAIN G. adj. [207 and ſparing.] Mercileſs z all de- 


froying., 

Ist I expoſe | 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine tothe event 
Of the nonſÞaring war. Shak. All's well that Ends well. 
To Nonsut'r, v. 4. [non and ſuit.] To deprive of the 
benefit of a legal proceſs for ſome failure in the manage- 
ment. 
The addreſſes of both houſes of parliament, the council, and 
the declarations of moſt counties and corporations, are laid aſide 
as of no weight, and the whole kingdom of Ireland A 750 
in default of appearance. FKaoift. 
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pleton. | 

ga [from een, beech, German. A corner; a co- 
an e or interſection 5 

1 2 00 E f 

ä kin ſhi the once | 

ee Lone 


Buy af Cpt 
In that nook cen iſle of Albion. 5 l. E. v. 


Fe 


Glanvidde s Scepfer. IN 


South, 1 


Dryden. 
Tom has been eloquent for half an hour wpber, Chen he 
has been nonpluſed by Mr. Dry's defiring/him to tell what it was 


Nowae! SIDENCE, #. 1. [non and reſidence.) Failure of re- 


As to nonreſidents, there are not ten clergymen in the . | 


ciple of not oppoſing the king ready . obedience to a ſu- 


an | 
Dryden. 


1 adj Meridional. 


Noon DAV. adj. 


Noo'nTipe. adj.” 


Noo'pLs. n. , nar or nd A fool ;/ 4 oak | 540 
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N noo * A 
We e bodies the ent; be 7 4 in ought ome inmok ook hv 
De are as much nonpluft We the- moſt contemptible ah wan and The ga 


The ſava 


poſſeſs a little territory. 10 Nvics. 
Meander, who is ſaid fo istricate to be, * 
Hath not ſo many turns, nor e nooks as he. 


—— Unſphere 
The ſpirit of Plato 0 unfold 

| What worlds or. what vaſt regions bold 
Th' immortal mind that hath forſook 


Her manſion in this fleſhly ook. | Milt. Poems. 
Wn Ithuriel and Zephon, 
Search thro' this garden, leave unſearch'd no neat. Milton. 
A third form'd within the ground | | 
A various mold ; and from the boiling cells, 88 
By ſtrange conveyance, fill'd each hollow nook. Milton. 


NOON. „. /, [non, Saxon; nawn, Welſh; none, Erſe; 
. ſuppoſed tg be derived from none, Latin, the Ain Hour, 


at which their c@na or chief meal was eaten » whence the 
other nations called the time of their dinner or chief meal, 
though earlier in the day, by the ſame name.] 
middle hour of the day ; twelve ; the time when the ſun 
is 4 the meridian; midday. 2. It is taken for mid- 
night, 
a (1.) Fetch forth 8 there ſhall he fit "till 200. 
Till goon ! *till night, my lord. Shak. K. Lear. 
The day already half his race had run, 
And ſummon' d him to due repaſt at nom. Dryd. 


ideas which the light or ſun produces in me. Locke, _ 
In days of poverty his heart was light: 
He ſung his'hymns at morning, nam and night. Harte. 
. ) Full before him at the a of night, 
He ſaw a quire of ladies. 


Dryd. 


How oft the noon, how oft the midnight bell, 
That iron tongue of death! with ſolemn knell, 
On folly's errands, as we vainly roam, 
nos x at our hearts, and finds our thoughts. from home? - 


Nonsz'n$SICALNESS. A. , [from a n, Noo'npay. n. /. [noon and day.] Midday. | 


Young. 
The bird of night did fit, 
Ev'n at noonday, upon the market-place, . 
Houting and rieking. Shak. Julius Ceſar. 


The dimneſs of our intellectual eyes, Ariſtotle fitly — | 


to thoſe of an owl at zoonday. 
Meridional. 

The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, 
In all its luſtre to the aoonday ſky. 


05 


Addifew s Ovid. 


Noo'x1nc n. , [from nen.] Repoſe or repaſt at noon. 
Noon TIDE. # 


n. 1 [neon and 27 ate ; time of 


NOON. 
Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing n, 
Makes the night morning, and the neontide night, 
Meridional. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the moontide prick. 
Al things in beſt order to invite 
Noontide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. 
We expect the morning red in vain z 
'Tis bid in vapours, or obſcur'd in rain. 
The noontide yellow we in vain require; 
'Tis black in ſtorm, or red in light ning fire. 
{noſada, entangled; a word 3 in the 
4 Mr. Lye.} A running knot which | the 
2 is nd binds the cloſer. 


Shak, 


Shakeſd. 


| Can't thou with a weak angle firike the whale ? | | 
J nenid 51001" x0 apeapg tt Sachs. 
Were the e REDLGS » 5 . 
P Hudibras. 


18 Chapman,” 
were driven out of their t Ards, into a lit- 
tile nook of land near the river of Kal ary 


1 * n they now - 
Hudibras, | 


6 


1 The... 


If I turn my eyes at x02 towards the ſun, I cannot. . the 


Men., 


Frier. | 


* OG, 


A | 
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Frialſely he falls into ſome dangerous nooſe, 
And then as meanly labours to get looſe. 
8 A rope und a nooſe are no jeſting matters. 
5 To NO OSE. v. a. [from the noun.] To tie in a nooſe; to 
Catch; to entrap. ' $667 hy 3 | 
The fin is woven with threads of different ſizes, che leaſt of 
tem ſtrong enough to nooſe and entrap us. Gow, of Tongue. 
Noee. u. /. [rubicilla.) A kind of bird called a bullfinch 
” HERS or redtail, | vet | 
9 No. confunct. [ne or. 


1 


neither or not. 2. Two negatives ate ſometimes joined, but 


4 not according to the propriety of our preſent language, 
though rightly. in the Saxon. 3. Neither is ſometimes in 
: cluded in nor, but not elegantly.” 4. Nor is in poetry uſed 
in the firſt branch for zeither, | 
(1.) I neither love, nor fear thee. Shakeſp. 
Neither love will twine, nor hay. Marvel. + 
: (2.) - N Mine eyes, | 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure there is no force in eyes * 125 
That can do hurt. | _ Shak. As youlike it. 
1 (3-) Before her gates, hill wolves and lions lay ; | 
Which with her virtuous drugs ſo tame ſhe made, 
That wolfe, nor lion, would one man invade. Chapman. 
Pow'r, diſgrace, nor death could ought divert | 
| Thy glorious tongue thus to reveal thy heart. Daniel. 
| Simois nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; | 
A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear. Dryd. N 


(4.) Idle uymph, I pray thee, be 
Modeſt, and not follow me, 
I nor love myſelf, nor thee. | 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, | 
Or the fierce pains not feel. | Million. 
But how perplext, alas! is human fate ? | 


I whom nor avarice, nor eee move ; Res 
Yet muſt myſelf be made & Have to love. Walſh. 


NORTH. . / [nop$, Saxon.] The point oppoſite to the 
ſun in the meridian, | | ; 
More unconſtant than the wind; who wooes 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north; 855 
And being anger'd puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew dropping ſouth. 

The tyrannous breathing of the zorth, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. 
Fierce Boreas iſſues forth 
T' invade th' frozen waggon of the north. 


Nox r RH. a#j. Northern; being in the north. 
Phhis ſhall be your north border from the great 
CCC 905 | Vun. xxxiv. 7. 
No RTRHEA“SsT. n. . [nexrdeaft, Dutch.] The point be- 

tween the north and eaſt, | | 1 
John Cabot, a Venetian, the father of Sebaſtian Cabot, in 
behalf of Henry the Seventh of England, diſcovered all the 
north-eaſt coaſts hereof, from the cape of Florida in the ſouth, . 
to Newfoundland, and Terra d'Labrador in the north. Heylyn. 
The inferiour ſea towards the ſoutheaſt, the Ionian towards 

the ſouth, and the Adriatick on the nortbeaſt fide, were com- 

© manded by three different nations. 1 Arbuthnot, 
No'/xTHErLY, adj. | from north. } Being towards the 
north. „„ | (21.0 FIRES 
The zortherly and ſoutherly winds, commonly efteemed the 
cauſes of cold and warm weather, are really the effects of the 

cold or warmth of the atmoſphere, _-- Dierbam. 
No! RT EAN. adj. [from north.] Being in the nortk. 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. 

If ve erect a red-hot wire until it cool, and hang it up with 
ax and untwiſted filk, where the lower end which cooled next 
che earth doth reſt, that is the northern point. 


B. Jobnſon. 


Shakeſp. 
Shak. Cymbel. 
# Dryd. 


tab 


hs. 7 4.0 „ * g 
, Dryd. 


Arbuth. J. Bull. No RT HWR. adj, [north and peaps, Saxon 


Noa TH¹wWaRD. dv. [north and peand, Saxon.] Ty. | 
No'xaTnwarDs. J Wes > He 


t. A particle marking the ſecond or 
ſubſequent branch of a negative propoſition : cotrelative to 


NorxTawe'sT.. n. ſ. {north and wwef?.] The "wn 
the north and weſt,” Wl | #4 between 


No R THWI “ND. 2. / [north and 


gacity. 4. Te lead by the Nos x. To 


other people's matters; to be a buſy body. 


ſea to mount 
under m 


of the bellows. 


Vet be is oft led by the noſe with gold. 


Is plain enough to him that knows, - 


Sbalt. To Nos x. 


If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, "there Were 
no living near her, "ſhe would infect to the'northfar. | 


bal. 
J Being to- 


wards the north, 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd hvery of the burnifh'd ſun. abt” on 
Bring me the faireſt creature-northwward born, + 
Where Phcebus' fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, - + 
And prove whoſe blood. is reddeſt. Ke! Hate, 


Going northavard aloof, as long as they had any doubi 0 


being I. at laſt they croſſed the ocean to Spain, 

Northward beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſhow. 
A cloſe priſoner in a room, twenty foot ſquare, 


_ Bac, 


northſide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty foot ſouth. 


ward, not walk twenty foot northevard. 


Tue bathing places that they may remain under the ſun until 


evening, he expoſeth unto the ſummer ſetting, that is nor. 


Brown's Vulgar Error; 
| | wind,] The wind tha 
blows from the north. , +. 


The clouds were fled, _ | 
Driven by a keen northwimd.  _ . 

When the fierce nerthauind, with his airy forces D 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. Watt, 


OSE. . 2 Inœre, nora, SAXON. ] 1. The Prominence 


on tlie face, which is the organ of ſcent and the emunQory 


3. Scent ; {4 
drag by force; 

a bear by his ring. To lead blindly. By To truſt * 
Nos x into the affairs of others. To be meddling with 
6. 70 put 
To put one out in the affedi- 


of the brain. 2. The end of any N 


one Nos E out of joint. 
ons of another. | 
(1.) Down with the zoſe, 
Take the bridge quite away 
Of him that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. | 


Shak, Timun. 
Neſe of Turks and Tartars lips. Shak. Mack, 
| Our decrees, | Go 28) 
Dead eo infliftion, to themſelves are dead ; - | | 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe.  $h; M. of Ver. 
There can be no reaſon given why a viſage ſomewhat longer, 


or a noſe flatter, could not have conſiſted with ſuch a ſoul. 


* | | I» | ö Locke. 
Poetry takes me up ſo entirely, that I ſcarce ſee what paſles 
__ OY TT RE 

(2.) The lungs are as bellows, the aſpera arteria is the nt 
Holders Elements of Speech. 
a dog for a better -n/e than 
Collier on Envy. 


et he is of © Shak V. Tak. 
In ſuits which a man doth not underſtand, it is good to re- 


(3.) We are not offended with 
his maſter, | 


(a.) Tho! authority be a ſtubborn bear, 


fer them to ſome friend, but let him chuſs well his referendaries 
| elſe he may be led by Tet Ts 


2 ee, 264? 3 Bacon. 
That ſome occult deſign doth lie 
In bloody cynaromachy, /, 4 0 


. 


1 4 


How faints dead brothers by the noſ. NMudibras. 

This is the method of afl popular ſhams, when the mult- 
tude are to be led by the noſes into a fool's paradiſe. 

1. To ſcent;, to ſmell. 


* 
7 
* 


v. 4. [from the noun.] 
2. To face; to oppoſe. 


*, 
2 


(..) Noſe him as you go op the ſtairs. "Shake Ham 
Brown. To Nose. v. n. To look big; te bluſter. 
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"ts ply I IR «Abita I bones ve "4 ui 2 18 | hes Nl. wc 
- Gives his potent regiment to a trull N a ; T0 for: 5 | 
That noſes agen Bar We bi t dave 2 1 Shakeſp. N "4 5 


* a Pen bid; millefeliam.}" 1A. kind? ns, _ Stan, in avs as 


9 
12 
. 


47 11. — je” K (oolſaieh. 

| Wart but ut fohsver. 

194 Znibſiud King,. WH 
bn ak)... ; 2a; 116508 2005 KY Halm. * 


i Y* 


| of herb. l tak 1 TUO | 9 ACE 1217-186 YC # 110 oritke me ot, Y Lotd; aun God, wy; 
156 > Ag ms. 
Nestor. baſe. 0 1 pF; * . of | % Think eyes tre upon. nie, ae mor. Job. vii. 8, 


flowers. * It 

She hath foy x and. twen for r the ſhearers. | NO. FABLE adj. [notables Fr. wotabitis, Latin.}! Ir. Re- 

; * . 8 wh ene” 10 = ws . markable-g memorable; obſervable: ; it is now ſcurcely 

r nc Cee Ton eget” 

As on the noſeg ay in her breaſt reclin' oi LANDS, — (I.) The ſueceſvof thoſs wars: was! tdo gorable to be unknown 

He watch'd the ideas riſing in her mind.” 72 ay your ears which, it ſeems, all worthy! Fame hath glory = 
or a 


: 


Get. * gone in the N * to . 0 1 for come unto. 2 
day. N Hiſt. of N The ſame is notified in the notable places of th dick 
No'sz LESS. 1 ian ? wel. Waris a uſes *3=Y Ob airy e eee bite Whitegifte. 
of the noſe. aH 5Nod57 5190 * „ At Kilkenny, dual notable [ws wore enabiedy/fwhiich hew, 
hank, rr dd U M e ne waar 2 for the law doth beſt diſcover enofifities, how much the Eng- 
- Noſeleſs, and Man leſs, e. and chipt, come to . 1 & liſh colonies Were corrupted. 6h 459) SO; 10G: $414. n Davies. 
| „Aces lumen. noboryZ bot Bt deere. Two young men | ippeated"otable in ſtreugth, excellent in 
F No I E SMART. 15 * be. and aur s nafturtium. The | beauty; and cdmely in apparel; 115 2 Mac. ii 26. 
E herb crefſes: * 1 They 2 bog. or on char 8 from the horſe with notable 
E Nose 'LOGY: 40 1 [$05-ard pe Doctrine of diſeaſes, Courage, and without being broken. Clarendon. 
3 Nos bros Tres, Ledgeg and gpl. ] Producin g dises. Both armies lay ſtill 2 any notable aRion, for the 
3 de qualities of the dir are noſoppetie#'; 'thilt in, have 9 ol ten dax | i |. Huy 23117 Clatexden. 
I 4 E . me Ne Finer op q bom by . « 1», Varro'saviary is till ſo famous, that itis reckoned for find of | 
b er of producing.dileate <0 "thole notables which foreign nations record. +) Addiſon. 


| No' STRIL,.A „ 47 and! Wil, 1 be ole, 5 IP ca- It is impoſſible but àa man muſt have firſt paſſed this notable 
_ .. vity, in, the 90 E. 5 9,91} en ace ſtage, gd er his conſcience thoroughly debauched and har- 
Turn then my ehen; eputation to + Fn 9 dened, e can arrive to the height of ſin. South, 
A rk: my y Rrike the dulleſt gr 2. Hat. (2.) This abſolute monarch was as notable a guardian of the 
Stinks w. h ch noſtrils ſtraight * are not wh moſt fortunes, as of the lives of his ſubjects. When any man grew 


pero Yo. acon's Net. al. rich, to keep him from being dangerous t to the ſtate, he ſent for 


* ks ath e Adam, and in bh ue frils breach d.; r 5 7 goods. 10 " ne ”— Aba Addi ſin 4 Freebolder. | | 
e = l ds 10 
43 61 ſecondary a afhign Gleich | in cohcomitaney with the o- „ranked. . 4. [from 16 % Appearance of bu- 


21 U 2 4 . Fr AY 7 ; 23 #29 bs Y af . ace) 8 of 2 85 < 2 5 8 
"IEA 1 R 2h re et Ss l 


he no/trils ate uſeful both for reſpiration and * ing, 105 I; r 7 comempt. - _ 

- butahe 5 ule is Meme tb 4 R — 4 "Ne ck . adv. [fro notable.) io ' Memprably ; ; 1 
Theſe ripe fruits retreate & #0 FI with tbeir —. 7 * With con! Nauener; with Mew of. e : 

frent F . Divine Dialog utes. 0 fe 3 


NO'STRUM.. n. 75 lebe! 4 * 1 not Jet made pub - = J This we ſee et — in \ that the oft polling 

lick, but remaining in ſome fin * conduces much to their Wa. Bacon's "Nat 

Very extraordinary, and one o bis noftrums 29 it be urit | " Herein doth the N Jercy God notably.: appear, that - 
n his onument, Hic jactt autor. h ju) wh ments err 2 he vouchſafeth to accept o our Tepentance, when we repent, 
dody ever uſed: it before " Ole though not in particular as we ought to do. Perkins. 
What drap or noftrum can this phy erin? (E.) Mention Spam or Poland, and he talks very notably ; 
utch 2. ok. 7 par- wa? but if you go out of the gazette, youdrop bim. Adliſon. 

5 member of a Nor AL. adj. [from mtary.} Taken by . 


Nor. adv.” [te aur, Saxon ; nier, 
ticle of negation, e * The 


8 R N = 9 24 n 
1 77 ˙ ! PL Sos ie” a SNPS : 
Wot, " ET * . 


* 


It may be called an authenti 


WO negative ſentence, followed by, ber ot neither, * Word ck — frog want of -a notarial evidence. PLA 
= of exception. 4. K word of .probibition, or. precation., Not, xy French; "fro nojarius,” Latin.] 
= - Wy" It denotes ceſſation ot ent nt in ο more! Ser &f t is 10 phy f hin 
ehe be the world's.great panne, (5) Vs ofcer ! ly it i to tale We 0 For thing 
A How falls i then that wathithy futidus feryout qlich 7-1 which ; may 2 5 e publich * 
3 2 doſt afflict as yelp the _ e 203 1 600 ea is a declaration made to have — ver 1 — 
Y s bimthat-doth-thy/lovely he eſpiſe .: 1 1 Spenſer. 1 f authori 
= His countenance likes 5 not. - Shak. K. . ite Ke things e Ir Ai . e being written and 
= The man hel his peace, to wit: Whether the Lord had made the 55 read, ar Þy.their oon n , ere to 
4 "rs xroſperous or i 5 A015 2 ; wh 21. det Gow mew. * . 04, 4 160. poker. 
2 by a nw on is may it, or Noos notary, foal.) | 5715 OOTY 
iin 4500 KM I. 1 5 VE 18 „ namen. wage! e N . 195 1 en 4 10 | Merch. uf once 
| He is invulnerable, Tast, 2% i barten Milton. this .. wick. ee Ns . 
Let each man do as, e eee 169 anne Bacon 5. Nas | 16. 


11 e . 
1 31 700 : Inf 


1 wait, uf I Mill you, haye Mot 6 p ger wa . 
. ' This objen hinders net b 4 8. 50 8055 15560 e d bob 
prsiſe or the Chriſtian eauſe, an execyted h il bea 11 5. ' | 
well executed 950 5 it . 2 90. +: ph h den. Mot. I; but you ans 
Grammar being OY teach men not to Pha but to the: cor⸗- They have in each province, i 


1 reflly ; white T; is nt necefſary ar ee b : ul, Io age N 12 Anl. 14 26 : 15 ample 
e = 5 =. a Lotte in | x Nat 11% n 2 . I hg _ 
Thie 4 | Roy 5 ee n f 3: As | etters. 
2 ah | ip my 1 5 * FCA 4 — ai VEG. 2 
| And'tet thy" n de db 6 fel F 
459; ü 


"hy . J)J)VSS00G00G ccc N f 
ne 4 Wondadteg bein Vu ue in Adu, ure ee awful guid nod governs 3% 
f * has 2/6 when ding ye — belongs to it in gelation ſouls. | = a QI cg ac in „ Heoler, 
| "oh building. Hamme nd. The wakeful bird tunes her no&turnal vote. + 11.1 Mitten, 
N Gonſeience, according tothe Very ndbathbs cr the word, im; 1 nbw. muſt change theſd meer 40 tragick. . ©» a, 
92 u double khawledge 3 one of a divine law. aud the other . * You that can tune your foundin ſtring ſo n 
g of a man's own action; and ſo is the N of a general Of ladies beauties and of loye to tell; by 
[ # law, do n particular inftance of practice.. | - South, ©* Once change your note, and let your late - 75 155 
| |  NoTcH. 1. 15. ndcchia, Italian.] . A nick {a hollow The juſteſt grief that ever touch'd the court. vate 
| cut in an thing hawks: 2. Ie \frews: to he etroneouſſy d One common':ote on elther lyte did firike, * N 
„ ee why Ru” | . . we bath ahborr'd alike, * 
; ö ' uſed hoy eb rr "x 1 .) From harmony, from eee 
(1.) The convex ort is compoſed o black and citrin;pieces This univerſal frame began: 
> in. the margin, of a midi, __ oppotury ſet, and From harmony to harinoty, "$8 ot Bn e nos 
1 ae tranſverſe votcb et. Gere Muſaum. Wo all the eff paſ of Sites” ' * on TS 
| . From his rug the ſkew” the rakes, r- | he Sato clobng full in man. 12 Deyn der 
. © Andion theflick 1 ual Inna. pron on rebar 5 . 195 e eee W dre 
tif 7 There take my tally of ten thouſand poun wo in Jad tien to W 4 
. wn wit ſhew'd.a Britiſh 1 9 a. We Carer y 11 As notet whoſe faculties incluſive were, 95107 itt ei 
| qc: * place in any Britiſh name; d [00 N vil? 104 Mare than the were in note. .Þ 2 | Shateſp, 
| ; Vet making here a perfect botch, fo face! In the body Hon fo ſhe lies, wand. . Nen 
# . * Thruſts your poor vowel from his not 12 Py © | Swift ISSN ay through the body” s windows ſhe muſt look, 
4. orn. V. 4. (from the noun.] o cut in ſmall bel. iT leer dee po we rs-of ſenſe to exerciſe ,, 
1 0 Walt By gathering notes out of the world's great book. Davies 
| Ii He was too hard for him direfly: : before Corioli, he ſeotcht io.) Contract it into a narrow compaſs by ſhort. notes and 
Fit : [ ; him and notcht him like a carbonado. £7 f Shakeſþ. abbreviations, ; aber un 2 
11 Phe convex work is compoſed of black ard citrin pfeces, _ 4a) A hollow, cane within her hand ſhe brought, 
1 —— and' tranſverſely -notchetd.' | Grew's M % n. „But in the concave had inclos'd a 20. * 
W From him whoſe 'ftand' deer Ine bn. 1.) 1 cannot get 5 tber prejndicg of taking fome tl 
1 To him whotzftches ſticks at Weſtminſter,” (£071 { Pope," ** Pg at the clergy, for perpetually reading their fermons; 
I N renWee'p. . 09% and wer; ere; perhaps my frequent hearin ng of, n bo meyer make 
1 An kerb called 'orach. . uſe of n9tes, may have added to ay diſguſt 1 Swift 
= N ne fitte\ May n OT N 3.)% Hig note will go farther than 5 bod. | 
- Þ B OTE, [for 5 a . rt „ een (AER e eee Jobe Bul 
my fi Ne Tet him chen 050 1 2244 © or The heſt writers have "von lex d with notes, and | 
bt | "$i yield his ſeriſe to be too bfünt 40 bed * A eee col 10 hd Cali 
| | at Tote withour an hound fine footing trace. Spe as penſer. 8 ot him Apen a cloſe plication to is ſtudies. he 
1 155 wore A. * bra, Latin; Hol he, ebch. 1. Ma o- hr e . "idk; ant Sep woes , Wan Fila we Pla 
Wl to ken: Yo Bellarmine's 1 On he chürch. # Not . Wit 112 (61261915 . . 
1 need. Rephtationz c quence,” *24. Reproach 7 A [ave La in +. wle, Ve Tit a; 10 bb. 
3 gta. 5. Atcoumt';inforthation; / Intelligente 5 Ee. 1 {Ns ee — 3 Sy to Naa , take notice 
1 Not uſed. 6. State of being obſerved. 7. Tune; voice; . To deliver; to ſet down... 8. To charge with 2 
mY NN or melocious ound. 8. Sthgte ſound in mu- crime: with of: or fer. 4 4 lla mußek To fet dow 
—_— e ory. In 1 io, memorial "regiſter. _ 5 notes of a tune. Oe 2 
LF 5 {9 Flies y N 1 | charadter. . A. (x). The fda mnt e | 
1 5 mall dete, 2˙ Xie, 1 34 A. paper given, © No — of that, I have — it well 1 "Ya £1 ar, 
VF in „ debt. 1 OBE. 8005 * much you nate him, nad ney 10 5 
mT xa.) Wasser dpperizimn rhe #ifible;body of the church, Vou fhallo — Kim 2 Haley, Shak. Aal 
of | they have alſo tde note of external profeſſion whereby the world 4 Some things may in npallng = fi Y. Haun. 
| == * Dans What they are. - i wo bolly: ere Hooler. | r 
"Pt | 2. (24): Give order to my feryants that they take | © the ſtormy r the ral goat. an vOv 
1 be at err being abſent hence. „ee Woandlring from eſime to elime, — 7 
4 be . Thesen e e uni res: ſurvey d. Fc. 
| we, precepts. 0 5 
| WY mls Wy "7 oh Fr IV: We i 10 92 e 3 mei, 1 5 wy 
1 Divers me of e been ti . ey daily frequenredt r ALLEnG oe eur y o 
1 55 0, 1 * put " the —— La + Si Ao, nod Tea 
1 L Are 2#$0 the ſtles. ote, it in a that cer an ever. 
[8 my Nndro revs ad gans ue of en, dition) © 1 * et dg be For * 
= * fbr Wett, auuthots of bad aste aufe us, that even A= wehte Diamim, agrees better with ae Who had the 
1 * _ been obſeryed to grow, | REL? 'Boyle. 12 _ of chaſtity, than with either of the Julia s, who Were 
1 he more pry, 5 5 70 IOW "073 noted\of in nencgys b Nenn 4 101159p g den. 
ts * . name name ſtuff. a ee. »Naotrahook. . Fa [ne and} A book in which notes 
18 1 A e dunn kl Fn, 0 und memorandums are fer JW. 2c enen e oft 
"1 | 2 e e n re; unleſs e were poſt, Ne i ere all aus- faults red fr Y N; 2163.6 een d ee 
„ | The man i' th' m 0 n ud Sha . Get jn a nr | / id conn i by rote; 1. 
| . wy of foros, MEE dere wa — a= "97H Wee aid, N er9bnie eee. Ceſar. 
2 ar forth conſideration in His at if in- 16 n Trrotd, 1 mar 8 ei inen; 
1 1 . — I * Woh bad Ut N 210 * 2 'R able; em 
1 1 "— xy! wean note, but't . 
1 : e other means de fort recompenſed for his diſco- . ith; FD nes privilege,” "aj ns 2 L 
0 | 25 b Ba s 7? N 61.011 non * 1,öjii AT 33 _ i thn, Kife wt 
11 2791) benen mktrrs1codpdavnh 3 becauſe the f _— erer 1 25 50 agted apthory Baker 
164 ö they are continually i in uſe and; in mute i whereas the cecaſion No! mY of 4 4 1 — 1 . ng 1 1 50 zee WA 
bo of any great virtue cometh hut Heiss la, Wi (1) Bacon. 152 TER. 2, k.. from gr wel My nn Nan J. 
9 15 20 Tdbeſe are the notes here with —_— * n e and 7 ag end ng 80 
3 1 the multitude fo many minds a 4 7's ad op 
. | 2 * 
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| deckel „ Nonexiftedce; J}/'T Not a thing, 
988 r thin 4. Noe other 25 1 Ne. 
"thy, br degree.” 6. No importence ; np ue ; "ho" value. 
J. No off mon of föftüne. 8. "No e) 10 trou- 


le. .' 91A; thing of no tio 10. "Tritt ; 
Oat ops 


Bp a 1 of een hgnification. fa, no. degree ; not 
14 all. * 


U Ms 1.) It i 116 N certain, that * never could be nothing. For, | 
I 


here could have been an inſt: Ant, wherein "there Was nothin 
men either nothlug made ſomething, or ſomething made ſelf; 
and ſo was, and acted, before it was, But if there never Wuld 
4 be anthing then there is, and was, a being of neceſſity, with. 
"u any een 2 90 0 Grew. 
We do not create the world fray 7 and by nothing ; ; we 
alen an eternal God to have been the Indien cauſe of & 
4 
his nothing. is taken either in * vult r or philoſophical 
ſeuſe; ſo we lay there is nothing in tlie cup, Na 2 vulgar ſenſe, 
ow we mean there is n liquor in it; but we cannot lay t there 
is no: ing in the cup, in a tried philoſophical — while there 
is air in it. My: £846! 
(2) Mighty: Hates charadterlefs are grated - 
Ty duſt y nothing g. Shak. Ti roilus and Creffida. | 
There ſhall 2 die. | ny ix. 4. 
Vet had his aſp ing of ſeyere, 
But ſuch a face as 0 him lincere. _ Dryden. 
Philoſophy wholly apr. is 1 ren ay) ate ating 


but vain ideas. Dryden s Don Sebaftian. | 
| Nothing at all was done, while any thing remained andone. 
131 1 1 Aaliſun on the Nar. 


(A. Natbing but a feady reſolution brought to practice; 


God's grace uled, bis commandments obeyed, and his pardon 


begged; ; nothing | but this will intitle you to God's acceptance. 
- Wake's Prepargtion for Death. 
Words are mode declare ſomething ; Where they are, by 
thoſe who pretend to inſtru, ' otherwiſe Sed, they conceal in- 
deed ſomething ; but that which they conceal, is nothing but 
the ignorance, error, or er the talker, for there i is, in 
truth, nothing elſe under-t Lac le. 
(.) The report which the troops of horſe make, would add 
nothing of courage to their fellows. © -1.. Clarendon, 


(6.) The outward: ſhew of churches, draws the rude people 
and frequenting thereof, whatever ſome of 


nothing © in the ſeemly form notions, as the logieians call 


to the reverenci 
our late too nice fools ſay, there, is 


of the church. ee Leland. 
Behold, ye are of aches. pag. your work of 3 
Afaiah. 


(7:) A mot homely ſhepherd J a man that . very nothing 
is grown into an unſpeakable eſtate. $b. Winter's Tale. 


bo mer ro Ae privations, and 


2 abe wil n Yi „a 1110 


Matti Laß ict. * 


#47 
o 
* 


hs N * w_ © (hom 
_ exiſtence. 2. ng: 4 th got 90, yalue. + + bs 125 
9 4! 61. 0 His art dic e Asi 1 Ae . + 

- i374 A quinteſſenge even m path h bit 21. 1415: 


(2.) La nothingne/s in EO * 
. EI 4 | 
Did from to hurt his ofs carcaſe. 


em, 
Hua 


No' TICE. u. . notices. — * 75 Latin. ] 1. 2 
A. loterdadon, in- 


mark ; heed; obſer vation; 
_telligence given or received. | mr gaiuheq vas 4, 

x.) The thing to be pied eee child's 

1 is, what root it ſprings from. Ike. 

„This is dene with little nalice t very quick the aftions of the 

| mindqre performed, . | in orflds: un att Listig arte. 

How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which we take 

of gs 511 ns! Watts. 

have given him notice, : that the duke of Corpwal and 

Ling Lear. 

from: 20 · 


OTTF1CA'TION. . / [notification, . rench ; 


ith 5 65 2 making knows ; repreſentation by quarks or 


- 
oer 


Fours or hes torches elevated or Apen 


aer in breadth or Iongways, may, by agreement, give great 
variety of notifications. * N Holder 1 Speech. 


To Nor ir v. v. a. [notifier, Fr. netifice Latia.] To de- 


cälare ; to make known ; to 
There are then nd dof ln, which ag th will of God. 


Hooker. 
"ET 5 evil aan tbe pot man” e. 
ED appellations by w which they are notified. and e th 
out 


This folar month is by civil fanRtion notified i in authentic ca- 
lepdars the chief meaſure of the year: a Kind of ſtandard by 
which we meaſure time. Holder, 


QTIO [noti, FL ench'; Latin,] 1. 
N N. n. . no ion, I thing 4 fi I I 


Th wand) repreſentation of any med by the 
mind; idea; „ z conception. 2. Sentiment; opi- 
. Ys on; . Senſe; Racer A Wer. 
Ws 7 is frequent in Shakeſpeare, but not in 
| we are at this time to ſpeak of 
15 e antral I ſhall not lool upon it as r 
more than the ſons of men. 


Pear on. 
fiction of ſome bein 5 which are not in nature z-{efond 
dem, has been founded on the con- 

r which have à ręal ſeparate being. 


1 es Dryden' s State of Innocence. 


Many actions are 
tude j but this is merely accidental 


them, as they are ſuch 
acts ; for if they were puniſhed 


y under that not ion, and 


pro 
* (8.) We are induſtrious to preſerve our bodies from .“ * upon that account, the pungſtimeyt'would equally reach all ac- 


but we make nothing of ſuffering our ſouls to be flaves to our 
luſts. "8 Ray on tbe Creation. 


(9.) The charge of making the ground, and otherwiſe is 
great, but nothing to the profit. Bach s Net. Hift 
(10.) I had rather have one fn” my | head i thy 8 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly ſit 


To hear my nothings monſter” d. . 
My dear nothing s, take your leave, 

No longer muſt you me deceive. N 
"Tis noth s the fool; but ſays the friend, 

This poor il brin you to Your « end. 1 

Do I not ſee your drop. bah ſwell Diraen. 

That period includes more than a hundred ſentences that 


might be writ to expreſs multiplication of nothings, and all the 
 fanguing perpetual buſineſs of SOS no buſineſs to do. 


Pope's la., 1. 0 


Narciſſus is the glory of his race; 

For who does nothing with a better grace? 

(11.) Who will make me a liar, and make my f 
thing worth ? ; Job, 8 25. 

Auria, nothing diſmayed with the Somers of the 1 
fleet, ſtill kept on his courſe. K 


But with och count nothing vd. 


75 8588 re 18 


tions of the ſame kind. ., South. 


What hath been g | agreed an, I content my to aſ- 


7. — under the notion of principles in order to what H haue far- 
ite. 1 Nennen, Qpticks, 
Wan nothing made a more — of diſcourſe 
4 nature and it's laws. and noe agree in their notions 
. theſe words. 's Phil; Prin. 
That notion of hunger 5 ld 2 1 . thought, with, 
or fear, which is in the mind, is 0 idea of hunger, cold, 
bound, wiſh, &c. Watts's Logick. 
(42 5 G de bid pl fic off ll anxious cage, 


* 


25 1 nd not mole ft " tho hts and ws TOLD £4: 110 | 
| nd ring thoughts and notions Vain. | 
7 t "wall be 1 Ke to a 2 who has nope beep in 
rance, ſhould one 1 e extravagant npt ion the "extertain 
ems, LY mean opinion they haye of i 


ye ourſelyes 


Senſual who, it is 
in 075) qe notion of a life to N 


Ard icthan fly peel av Mis 


A 9 en, 
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% wan —_ 
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puniſhed: by law,” that are acts of ingrati- 
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Ih BY" __ "A Nut Leg! buen. i SOD © 16 NON been ee, . 1 
i! Þ 4 4 | | 5 cal, 2. Dealing ir 6 ens. not realities.” - why; wi though it be left e alter ages. 1 511 Dryden. 
een 5 aha 2 * aſe ar genius en e hal e 
1 the; el gatſons Ach ieder of Bares, can in morales learning, and gon wich go al ».5 
ae do be ſet aſide, being e heel 00 fl limifed;%and de- e vary in every age, * Sift, 
| "fit 9 c0-Be — Fn out of meaſured inftances. | Nor" qv at J. Tow _ ublick ite 
1 It: ! wr Wed 3 ans & & Tis 33 & Bacon Lars . 8 notoriety. * | ö r GH . 
| -*"- | Happineſs, object of that waking dream =” To Norrt. v. a. 70 ear. ebe de ba x 5, in 
l 2 wh an Miſe, miſtakn x eqn TATE No' TWHEAT.. n. of: Lat and when] H wheat there are 
} rſuing verſe, id $399 0 12449 r d lotis ; Fresch, which, is bearded. nd requireth the 
Wt : 1e al good, — made. F. bet foil, and nahe brat. ſo termed becauſe e it is unbearded, 
| We muſt be wary, leſt we aſcribe any real fubſiſtence-op per- being contemed with a meanet earth. +BY Carer, 
| 10 ene, to pn mme. —— 4 p for — uy — y'a notional and Nor WITHSTA'Q DING. ,-conf.” * though i in cons 
_ | Re Ke ge | — 53 80 verde —— " — — | formity to other writers called here a conjunEion, is pro- 
dea upon the ſettled courſe of things 3'den dal thivs pes © 7. adjeAive, as it is compovodecd of uy 
T8 b much, that all thoſe bodies move ait 20 — to their and 017 flanding, and anſwers exactly to the Latin mn 
eee.ſſential properties, withous any Seen intention of ſo eb lane z it is moſt Te, and analogically uſed. ia the 
Il _ E Nn Bentley. ablative caſe abſolute. with A NOR 3 J as, he i, rich not auilh. 
J. (2) The moſt forward Le diftators gt OY in a con- - Sanding, his 105 4-4r: is not ſo proper to ſay, be i is rich, nt. 
1 Den ignorance. Slavill Scepfis. + - ewithſtunding be KoRn, z yet; this, mode of writing 
. Norien sLT x, mf. [from notional 4 Eaptyv 1 - b 100 frequent, Addiſon has uſed it: but when a ſentence 
. ed opinion. A word not in uſe.” follows, it . nirdanok} to inſett hat; as, be i 
_ = I aimed at the advance of ſcience, by Career ot y and rich notwitrhflanding that he has leſt much. When no 
. talkative notionality. \" bill. 15 N is uſed abſolntely, the expreſſion is ellipi. 
„ No“ riox ALI. adv. from notional J la iden 3 mentally cal. this or that being underſtood, as in the quoted paſſages 
N in our conception, though not in reality, * 995 coker], 1. Without hinderance or obſtruct ion from, 
1 The whole rational nature of man conſiſts of two faculties; | 2, Although. This uſe is not proper. 3. Nevertheleſ; 
4 _ underſtanding and will, whether e notionally ann, I rt ds FARE ff 
Wan | mall not difpute. "Norris's Miſcel. | = (avs Thoſe on Sohn: Chriſt beſtowed mirkctildus cures, were 
"IM | Nortorrerty. . /. [notoriete, Fr. from notorious.) , Pub- ſd tranſported: that their gratitude made them, nat with 
1 7 lick knowledge; publick expoſure. y "+ Ges nde proclaim the wonders he had a wy them. 
14 Wie ſee what a multitude of pagan teſtimonies ma be produced : ay of Pih, 
n for all thoſe. e paſſages: and indeed of ſeveral, that (2.) A perſon Jang! uit undes an ill habit 9 body, may 
W more than anſwer berge expectation, as they were not ſubjects in loſs ſeveral ounces of load; notuithflanding it will weaken hin 
1 1 - their own natureſo ex to p ublick notorfetyp. for a time, in order to put a new ferment i into the remaining 
„ 0 Taiſen 1 5 Chriflian Religion. /: ms 120 draw i 8 os rr . *FtÞ 1 wn 
1 : | ai Gs :; which honour w as an image of t om 
— 0 Noro Nude: 1 Latin; notoire, French.] |. "fe od him{elf, are notwithflanding o Khon 1 
1:8 Publickly hdd j- evident to the World ; apparent; not e ner 4 © Hooker, 
"440" 12 hidden. "Ie is commonly uſed of chings known to their The knowledge is anal, id s nee concerning 
mm ' diſadvantage ; whence by thoſe who do not know the true things that are done in heaven: notabithflanding this much we 
1 g fignification of. the word, an atrocious crime is walled a ho” 3, ; Kwao even of faints in heaven, that they pray. | Hole. 
1  torious crime, whether publick or ſecre. He hach a tear for pity, and a hand 
ie What need * _ ſuch ado in cloaking a matter See- Deen as day, for melting charity: | ? 
1 rin. Whitgifte. | 1 baut anding, bang! incens d, he 4 * Henry n 
1 9 ö rel The neſs of r in ets were tl) | s humourous as winter. | 2 N 
Wt - You 1 — inſt the 2 goodneſs, 0 US. v. J [Latin.] - The ſouthwind. 
Wnt Since you provoke me, Shall be moſ eee Shaleſp. With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
4 I ſhall have law in Epheſus, Natuas and Aﬀer black, with thund'rous clouds 
1 T o your notorious ſhame.  Shakeſp. Com. of Err. From Sierra Liona. Milton Paradiſe Lo. 
WH | In the time of king Edward UE. the: impediments of the con- NovATIOR. 2. ＋ [nowatio, Latin.] The introduction of 
nt tt 15 eee Ireland are notoriour. 0 Dauien. © ſomething new. 
$308 This preſby man of war congratulates a c n nofori- VO ON n. ＋7 [Latio.] The introdueer of ſomething 
1 on ne nen by uf zealot * 2 own 7 new. 
lo Sf 12 tes y ci 
15 t ln wos gt to condemn the ned notorious maleſaftor.be- 7 eker he: Latin; 7 le, French) Cn 
33 fore he hath had licence to ropoſe his ple. Prell. h 5 il la Append h code and of later en- 
Int What 79074045 vice is there that doth not blemiſh a man's re- ine civil law.] | «nar ant N dhe e, be 
{Habra putation? - Tillotſon. action. their * 
104 The inhabitants of Naples have been very notorious = * J The Prelbyterians are exadters of ſubmiſſion Ne © of 
i 0 for leading a life of lazineſs and Rears 8 ariſes partly out „ e before they are ſtamped with 8 wy. 
fi 5 of of th plenty of their I and wick by ft N by i; 3 novel e but though void of on 21770 mh 
1 ri ry cription 0 n 
| = FR "The K iſhops n auge 227 | Such N nt Be firain of this bleſſed 4155 gf 4 2 
+ © of the real value, e Miſcel. Js. nd ts . n e les 
i vg 88 adv, [from notorious J. Publickly evi 44.5 By the novel-conſtitutions, burial may 1227 be dee 
1 5 13 et M an * 4 | 
ſi al x ot ns ding ima notoriouſly, did fowerimes SIR the Ne 00 . J . (nouvelle, French. ] 1. A mall tale, ah 
T9 torn 5 F 2%; hos Clarendon. : rally of. 2 2. A law annexed to the code. Wy 
6 1 bis Narr diorerable IEC brake r (ii.) Nothing, of a foreign nature; like che wilng 
1 . L — Errours. which Arioſto inſerted in his econ | 
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e COXC — 2 and eb ran 


1 15 


N 2 771 * 4 


till he wg: we ee years of age: Nen novel it 


N e was above thirty. 
Nov zUrs r. % from wet 61 1. Innorator; oflertor 
of novelty. 2. A writer of novela. 


des, is the beſt of nouelil .. Bacon Na. Hi 
zue fathers of this ſynod were not bebe date, or nove 7% 
in the matter of the ſabbath, . Re. q 
TREE 
Who nature's ſecrets to the world did dach, 
Vet that great ſoul our noveliſis impeach, 
. fooleries of ſome affected nove li ns diſcredited new 
diſcoveries. toy Glarrville”s Scepfis. 
The abettors and fayourers of them he ranks with the Abo- 
nites, Argemonites, and Samoſaterians, condemn d hereticks, 
brands them as noveliſls of late appearing,  Waterland. + 


No! VELTY., u. [norveaute, French.] |. Newneſs; 


recent neſs : hene ſs with reſpect to a particular perſon. 
(1. They which do that which men of account did before 


they are not the authors of harm : and doing wes their actions 


are freed from prejudice « or RN N en i, Hooker, 
2.) Novelty is only-in requeſt 8 it is dangerous to be 
in oy kind of courts; "Bhakeſp. — 2 for Meaſure. 
As religion entertains our 3 with great objects, fo 
it entertains them with new ; and zove/ty is the 2 of 
pleaſure; upon/which account it is that men are pleaſed 
with variety. South. 


. 


year, or the ninth reckoned from March, 
when the Romans named the months, accounted the firſt. 


black upon his head. Peacham on Drawing, 


No'vexnary. n. . [novenarius, Lat.] Number of nine; 
nine collectivelß. 

Ptolomy by parts and numbers implieth elimacterical years; 
that is, ſeptenaries and novenaries. | 
Looking upon them as in their original differences and combi- 
nations, and as ſelected out of a natural ſtock of nine quaterni- 
ons, or four x0wvenaries, theirnature and oy pens lie moſt ob- 
vious to be underſtood, © * Holder. 


No vx RcAL. adj. ¶ novercalis, from noverca, Lat] Hav- 


3 manner of a ſtepmother ; - beſeeming a ſtepmother. 

en the whole tribe of birds by incubation, produce their 
young, it is a wonderful deviation, that ſome few families ſhould 
do it in a more novercal way. Derham. 
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fore we write aught not ought for any thing, we ſhould, 
according to analogy, write naught not nought. for nothing: 
but a cuſtom has irreverſibly. prevailed- of uſing naught for 
0p and nought for nothing.] 1, Not any thing ; nothing. 
In no degree. A kind For adyerbial ſignification, whic 
mobing has ſometimes. . To ſet at Novenr. Not to 
value; ih flight ; to ſcorn ; to diſregard. 
1 Who cannot ſee this palpable device g 

Yet who ſo bold, but ſays he ſees it not? 
Bad is the world, and it will come to noug ht, 


= Ly 2 9 : To Ip wah = ESI a £1 
RRR 


ä 


When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in thought. 1 
buch ſmiling rogues as theſe — aBon 5 | 
| Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ey* ry gale and vary of their maſters, *** 
As knowing ought, like dogs, but 22 + Shakeſp. 
Ye are of nothing, and your work of a pan I. xli, 24. 
hee fruſtratea all. ſtratagems of hell 
And deviliſh machinations come to — Milos. 


(2.) In young Rinaldo fierce deſires he ſpy" = 4 5 | 
And noble heart, of reſt impatient, _ NR SETS 
To wealth or — 1 he 3 Fairfax. 


(4.0 ) By the civil law, no one was pep de —.— +. "of 


Ayl e. 4 
(3.) Telefius, who hath renewed We philoſophy enen | 


8 85 4 1. bite. : 


+ 
| 


4 A no vice of this place. 


«We. How tame, when men and women are alone, 


ſtate of being unknown 10 former times. a . Frethneſs ; - 


them, are, although they do amiſs, yet the leſs faulty, becauſe 


Novi'rrare. . , feuer, French] 


NOVE'MBER. ». | [Latio.] The eleventh month of the | 
which was, 


November is drawn in a er of changeable green, and | 
No'vir v. n. / [novitas, Latin,] Newneſs ; novelty. - 


was privileged with ſpeech, and being in the nowrty of the crea- 


Brown. 


bear a ſerpent ſpeak. Brown, 
No UL, The crown of the head. See Nori. 1 "Ive" 
NovLtD. Ne would; would not. 


Noun. n, /, [noun, old Fr. nome n, Latin] Thenane of 


No vor. u. J. [ne aur, not any thing, Saxon; as there- 


To NOU'RISH. v. 4. [nourrir, French; 


2. To ſupport; to maintain. 3 "To encourage; to fo- 


Within you vou are to prepare it for the Kingdom of heaven, 
to x0ur1/h it with the love of God, and of virtue, to adorn it 
with good works, and to make it as "m7 and heavenly as you 


_ © Himwill-I follow, and this houſe W 79 


my cont, nd gon vr 
| .. Iz 5. 
o'vics. . 1 [mevice, K French. 3 b Latin] 1. 
One not acquainted with aoy thing; a freſh men; one in 
the rudiments of any knowledge. 2. One who has en 
tered a religious houſe. but not. wor: taken the vow ; a 
erer 4 

. —— de ein jos read 
"Shakeſp. ant. ad Cleopatra. 


Shak Np oY 5 Meaſure, | 


al fold me to this novice. 
Bring me to the ſight of Thabel)s 


— You are novices; tis à world to 2 


A meacock wretch can make the curſteſt — Shakeſp. 
We have-aovices and apprentices, that the ſucceſſion of the 
former employed men do not fail. Bacon. 
If any  unexperienced young novice happens s into the fatal 
neighbourhood of tuch peſts, : preſently they are = pling bas full 
purſe and his empty pate. | 1 
1 Am Ter a nouice in the trade, gat ng | 's 31 
The fool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade; | 
And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, hd HE 
But caught myſelf lie Fe ing! in the ſnare. | 
And ſhe I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with an.. 
| den, 
In theſe experiments I have ſet down ſuch aca a 
which either the phenomenon” might be rendered more con ſpi- 
cuous, or a noice might more ealily try them, or by which 1 
did try them only. ' Newton's Opticks. 
1, The ſtate of a 
novice ; the time in which the rudiments are learned. 2. 
"The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by mY of trial, before 
the vow is taken. 
1.) This is ſo great a maſterpiece i in Gn, that he moſt heve 


8 his tyrocinium or novitiate in fioning, before he come to 
this, be he never ſo quick a proficient. | l 147-53 


Some conceive ſhe might not yet be certain, that only man 


tion and 8 . of all things, might not be affrighted to 


thing in grammar. 
83 is 7 —— of a thing, whether abftance, SAY or 


relation, which in ſpeech is uſed to ſignify the ſame when there 
is occaſion to affirm or deny any thing about it, or to expreſs 
relation it has to any other thing. +. IAGlarke. 
"Thou haſt men about thee, that uſually talk of a noun and a 
verb, and ſuch abominable words as no chriſtian ear can endure 
to hear. _ Shakeſp. Henny VI. 
The boy, who ſcarce has paid his entrance iN 
' To bis proud pedant, or declin'd a noun. Dryden. 
nutrio, Latin,] 


1. To encreaſe or ſupport by food, or aliment of any kind. 


ment. Out of uſe. 4. To train, or eancam. *. To 
promote growth or ſtrength, as food. 

0.5 He planteth an aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it”: 
Iaiab, xliv. 14. 
Thro* her nouriſh? d powers  enlarg'd by thee, 4 
She ſprings aloft. Thomſon” . 


You are to honour, improve, and perfect the ſpirit that is 


can. Law. 


: (2.) Whilſt Tin Ireland 00 a wanne | 
11 will ſtir up in England ſome black ſtorm. mw s Shateſs. 


That nowriſbt me a maid. Chapman, 
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\ oon ſon. An. vil, 21. 


(3. What madneſs was it with Tack 2 to nourr/h their 


ual Wome to end all” 
' Hooker. 


Shateſp. 


- | contentions, hen there” were ſuch 
* ee, | 

In foothing them, we - nouriſh "gainſt our ſenate F 
455 The cockle 05 rebellion. * 


Yet ta nouriſh and advance the early virtue of young perſons 5 


was his more choſen defire. Fell. 

Gorgias hired ſoldiers, and nouriſhed war ir continually with the 
W. 1 99 Mac „X. 14. 

= ) Thou ſhalt be a good miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, nouriſhed 
up in the words of faith. . +, 

I travel not, neither do I nouriſh up young men, nor bring 
up virgins. , Iſo xx. 4. 
(5. In vegetables there is one part more nouriſhing than an- 
other; ; as grains and roots nouriſh more than their leaves. Bac, 


To Nov'sxts u. v. n. To gain nouriſhment. Unuſual. 


coldneſs of the ground, whereby the pars nouriſh leſs. 


Baton's Natural Hiflory. 


Nobis As LE. adj. [from nouriſh.) Suſceptive of nou- 
riſhment. 


The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its better converſion. 


into blood, and partly for its more ready adheſion to all the 
nouriſbable parts. Grew's Caſmol. 


Nov! RISHER, 2. /. [from ner ib. ] The perioy of * 


that nouriſhes. 
Sleep, cliief e in life's feaſt. | | Shakeſp. 
A reſtorer of thy life, and a nouriſber of thine old age. Ruth. 
Milk warm, from the cow is a great nouriſber, and a good re- 
medy in conſumptions. | Bacon's Nat. Hift, 
Bran and ſwine's dung laid up together to rot, is a very great 


r and comforter to a fruit tree. Bacon. 
———— Pleaſe to taſte 
Theſe bounties, which vur nouriſber bath cours 
The earth to yield. Milton's "OE 105. 
Nov! KISHMENT. . / [noxriſſement, French.] . That 


which is yiven or received, in order to the t or en · 
creaſe of growth or ſtrength ; food ; ſuſtenance; nutri - 
ment. 2. Nutrition ; ſupport of firength, 3. Sullen- 
tation; Fier ge, things needful. 
(1. Whe 
central heat grows too feeble to aſſimilate it, the motion 
ends in confuſion, putrefaction, and death, Newton 's Opticks, 
(2.) By Ter- taught, 
In what thou eat'ſt _ drink*ſt —— from thence 
Due nouriſbment, no gluttonous deligh 
The limbs are exhauſted 


Milton. 


an mordinate fcorburick or erratick heat. 
(3-) He inſtructeth them, that as in the one place they uſe to 
refreſh their bodies, fo they may in the other learn to ſeek the 
nouriſhment of their ſouls. | 


' Nov'xsL inc. n. J. The creature nurſed, nurſling. Spenſer. 


Nov'ziTurE. . / 
wards contracted to nurture.) Education ; inſtitution. 
Thither the great magician Merlin came, 
As was his uſe, oftimes to viſit me; 
For he had charge my diſci ine to frame, 
And tutors nauriture to — | 


Ts NOU'SEL. v. a. 
pods io their Ren import, corrupted from ane}. To 
nurſe u 


Bald friars and knaviſh ſhavelings ſought to nouſel the com- 
mon people in ignorance, leſt being once 


Shenſer. 


packed pelf and maſſpenny religion. Spenſer. 
7 Nov 8 v. 4. [nuzzle, noozhe, nooſe, or ge; from 
5 To entrap; to enſnare; as in à nooſe or trap. 


Ae their noſes,” 


iN NOW. « 4148 
oth 


1 Ti. i iv. 6. 
youth even until no. 


Fruit trees grow full of moſs, which is cauſed artly by the | i e. 


8 * 


as that which he diftikes, to flatter them. 


e nouriſbment grows unfit to be aſſimilated, or 


by what is Sealed an atrophy, and 
Ero lean and thin by a defect of nouriſhment, occafioned by 


Blaci 5 
— traction. 


Hooker. : 


[neurriture, French: this was after- 


[The ſame I believe wich nuzgle, and 


acquainted with the. 
truth of things, they would in time ſmell out the untruth of their 


nuzzle hogs to PRE OW that is, put a 


200 1 Rn _ 0 1 Th "We . 
2. K A Tile while age almolt at the | 
ot. time. 3. At one tie; e Ain, 4 l 
is ſometimes a particle af connettian, French « 
and Latin aufen: as, if this be true, pt is guilty 3. #0 
this is true, therefore he is guilty. 5. After this ; fine, 
things are ſo; in familiar ſpeech. 6. Now and then, 1 
one time and another uncertaialy. This word  meyn, 
with 2 to time, what is meant by bere and ther, 
with reſpect to place. 7. Now'and then are applied wo 
places confidered as they riſe to notice in ſucceſſion, 


(I.) Thy ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from on 
as Gerd. xlvi. 3. 


Refer all the actions of this ſhort and Hiby life to that fe 


time preſent, 


> aaa. 


which will ſhortly begin, but never have.an end ; and this will 
_ approve itfelf to be wiſdom at laſt, whatever the bf Judge 
N Watſon, 
Now that languages abound with words ſtandir ing for ſuch 
. an unuſual way of getting the ſe complex ideu, 
"Y the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. © Lock, 
patient of mine is'now living, in an advanced age, thy 
thirty years ago did, at ſeveral mes, caſt” up from the lungs; 
lange quantity of blood. "Oy v 3 
(3-) Keeo the blood of vuentychouſand men- 1 "0th 
Did triumph 1 in my face, and they are fled. SE 1 
| How frail our paſſions ES... 
They that but! noau for honour — for plate, 8 
the ſea bluſh, with blood reſign has hate. Vallr. 
(3-) Now high, now low, nzowv-maſter up, now: miſs. Pity, 
3 ) Now whatſoever he did or ſuffered, the end thereof w 
n the deors of the n of heaven, which our iniqui- 
— ad ſhut up. ; Huter 
He ſeeks their hate with greater devotion than they can ten. 
dert it him. Noa to affect the malice of the people, N 
| 0 
Then cried they all again, ſaying, Not this man but Bacib- 
bas; now Barabbas IT robber. St. Job, 
Natural reaſon perſuades man to love his neighbour, becauſe 
of ſimilitude of Kind ; becauſe mutual love is neceſſary for 
man's welfare and reſervation, and every one deſires another 
ſhould love him. Now it is a maxim of pb that one 
do to others, WAIVER As be would himſelf be ens , 
. 
Pheaſants which are gra nivorous binde, the young live woſt- 
ly upon ants. ow birds, being of a hot nature, at 
very voracious, therefore there had need be an infinite number 


of inſets produced for their ſuſtenance, Ry. 


The other great and undoing miſchief which befals men, : 
by their being miſrepreſented. Now by calling evil g 
may is miſrepreſented to others in n the way of ſlander 5 

' + gout 

Helim bethought bimſelf, that ite er a of the full moon 
of the month Tizpa, was near at hand. Nero it is a 
tradition among the Perſians, that the ſouls of the royal 5 
who are in a ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon after their 


deceaſe, io through the eaſtern. gate of the black pales, 


MID r 
— re prajie of. 


| well 
Ts to the ear, as Sintment to the ſw 85 
Noaw if ſome flies, perchance, however nal, 
Into the alabaſter urn ſhould fall, 
The odours die. Pr 2 


The only matives that can be FRA "IN & I ri to laws, 
are either the value and certainty of rewards, or an appiehen” 
ſion of juſtice and ſeverity. Now neither of theſe, excluſive of 
dt is the true pringiple af our eee e 


& 77.00 

A human body a forming is fin did in any 
re, will never be reconcileahle 0 this We 
here will be always 2 lighter beneath, and 
heavier above. Noto what gan make ihe heavier 
bone aſcend above the lighter "_ af fleſh, or depres he be 
low thoſe, n the — nature. 
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icy Fug ben ſomething 


No WADAYS. adv. 


even when thi i N divine. © 
N 455 moi p of extraordinary, that 8 any Wing 

of your produRtion, is $ requiſite T0 xefreſh © your —_— 
N N. 

A maſt effeQonl argument agairiſt ſpontaneous ee is, 
chat there is no ne² ſpecies | 
| thenthap were there any ſuch thing 


He ligion is very far from diſturbing Hammond. 
e, will have rtunities ever mow and then to exerciſe | "= l 
E 7 . eee adu. [from alu. Hortfully 4 e 
They 0w and then appear in the offices of religion, and . | ; 
avoid me 2 enormities. Ropers. No'zLe. *. uf. [from noſe. 1 The voſe;; ith out; the 
6.) A mend ter There a heath, and voa at then a wood, nd | 
” 10 Fen * jk * *. 128 4 $Y | but « paultry ole keoner, with the nol broke 1 
| Now. n. re went. | poet 15 15 {US rbuthnot ape's Mart. Scrib. 
Nothing wa _ come, _ MY 208 y N UBBLE.. b. @. [pro Ft to knubble, or Incl, from 
. Boilers + ay oY eee lub, Yor u clenched To bruiſe wich handy cu 
For but a'#0wv did head 'n and earth divi 17 
This moment perfekt health, the next was a — * .Nv'sres: nous. "adj. [mubifer, Latin. Bringing clouds 
Not tefs ev'n in this defpicable n Di2. 
Than when my name fill d Africk with affrights. „. To NIA TE, v. a. '[nubile, Lat.] To cloud. Did. 


IL This word, though common — uſed 
by the bell writers, is perhaps ee 112 the ard 
a lo | 
t's nowadays 
Reaſon and love keep Wan 
Shake 


It was a veſtal and a virgin 


W Mae 
ne half ſo ſtraight a N 

x er nowadays, 
150 ummer Night's Dream. 


that which paſſes . this name nowadays, ** the vital beat from 
the burning 


Touth. 


«pon ” A — mh Of ATR Pas 2 ot . Hong exactly of the ſame form. with that of — ey: "OY 
' * os} uy rey 160 . oodawan 
4} — men d nana da . art * Nu ated; 1. {, [mudarion, Fr. * Latin] Ide act 
Come to give.ſober judgment of new. p ae Gerrit. of making bare or naked. ä 
| No'wep. 2% nou, Þ -French.] TIES ingrea{bod, | Nv'pix v. n. . [nudite, French ; adus, ang Naked 
Reuben is conceived to bear three 8 waved ; a kon arts. 
rampant, Dan a ſerpent-nowed.,. Brown. * -* There are no ſuch licences. itted, in. poe any more then, 
Nowts. 2. / -\{from. now, old. French | The ag: in painting, to deſigu and colo ve obſcene nuditic Doden. 
Ouvuf = eee ee bus e, yell Nu“ E l. See NEW EL. 8 | 


Ten ſhalt look round about and fe: , K 
Thouſands of erown't ſouls throng tobe we 
\ Themſelves thy "crown, Jonsof 9 40; 5 ;H 


2 ; 
Preparation and carton is not only hy addition of 
5 bodies, nee 10 $f op dk Own. - 


Haben e ee ee dein u bende 
4 14 of. honour, where ayporrily ae en 
duty und in $4 Effrange. 


"0. Now. 9nd then thay ground themGlveg on human 2 


roduced, which would #2w- und 
reſolves to walk by the ys nile.af: Rs Rx | 


Nuca' PRRODS, adf. | [nuces and; fery: ould N 
and differed as much from 


8 of the böld 605 


bn wee and a paorimaniwith. his Abou 


puniſhed by them to e the e df che law is commit- 
OI Bramball a Hobbes.” 
. ( 3.) Too frequent an appearance in places anych-xefort, 
is noxi0us to ſpiritual promotions. \ Sawift's Mr Fes. 
wor | apr 1 Fe from norious.] ae ; inſa- * 
riß. l ." <4 
The writes of 1 hang; waned; 10 1 AY 7 
of this doctrine 0 civil governments, which the chriſtian = 


Nu's1Ls. adj. [nubile, Fr. nubilis, 1 tin. Mariugenbe 'B 
Kt for marr 
The ning ſwiles, in brighter — en, 


Than har which veils the nubile virgin 's brealk. , or. 


Did. | 
Latin. A kernel ; any: thing about. 2 
gathered or conglobated. 8 
parts nearly of the fame thickneſs, 
the outer ſunface of the 


NUCLEUS. „. 
which matter is 


The eruſts are each in all 
their figure ſuited to the nucleus, and 


Nugx/crry. 1. Lacie, Tao], e wifting 
talk or behaviour. | 


be TION, n. /. [nugers Lin Tbe 2 or pradtice e of 


in a commonwealth. + el.” 


44 ) Nuſauces, as neeeſſary to be. I TS 


rownr” Brow). 2 tern NIST 
Kill prin where % eo fon, Vulgas 3 jo ULL, v. 4, prone Latin). 'Ts N annihi⸗ | 
11 onl e we e ws an . Aa to daprive of refficacy or: exiſtence. 1 WR Es 
See pale Orion Meds: and oc 109) 70 108%8 d air enchanted cup, and warbling c res RSS 
Ariſe, the pres peter et diffuſe 5/- ee OM SITES E re on me have power, ky ec 18 nulled. r. | 
| Sharp Borland tlie als e on hath theygoweer. of ul og Mather ope- 
e . e . ee. 1 ata Ve ye, 4 
2 ee Ws; 


'S a %* 
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TTY "Ie 8 ** * * . 0 4 — : _ a 
e ]., Lee ct are as 


R a 
eee of the ae are contained ip 45 

ing in the blood. 2 Pr "ol 
(2.) Thoſe who are noxious in the eye, of the Jaws areFultly | 
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| bog virgin births with which they Jpoule. > el _ To 3 rrifling one 
Notwn 1 —— MY 8 The opinion, chat en is eule either by cold, or 
dome men „of hem we think very reverendly, = in their peregrine and preternatural a r . n 2 8 
books zd d wiitifigs ' nowhere mentioned 2 taught you ſuch Nv' GATORF adj. [nugatorius,. Lata], | ; Fotile ;. 
tings woos Gwe urch!) 4A 4 inſignicant. 82 8. 
True pleaſure und ——— — 4 Some pro * of eee e eee philo - 
burt in the practice of virtue. W 20132 2d 685 ſon. phy was was | revived, were too much addicted to this PPT, | © 
No'wisz. . .. {no and wiſe>/this l ſpoken and art: Shen occult quality, and De and W |; 
written by — barbarians, ineways.] Diogo any * admitted for ſati explications of things. —— = 
manner or de Nu b 6 1 — nn 1. ede e. _. 
A power © No avithtios; wwtdiauieanta@eortimy Iſe,, ious or offenſive.” 2. * | |; Fa 
can i inns Barbara to mere mati. O17 —_—_— 1 the ei e * 4 igt 8 e > * 
NO'XIOUS.” a adj. [noxius, atin. ] x; Hortful ; harmful ; 1.) This is Fe liar's lot, We is deeb thited is" peſt amd a nui- 
| baneful 3 wiſchiey0us f. F deſtrüctive; p Pre ape — had ſcars ir 4+ 4, = 5 | 
ol elome.. 2. Guilty ; enen * inal." 3 Fi un- A viſe man who does not with his — A et e 
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And numbing. cold! 


. Teller "Latin Tp von of 
"i Qs a 
on what i Males moſt the muſe bebeld M 
2 E wife, by her procuring huſband ſold?)ꝰ ok 902 4 
Por tho che law ken null th* atult'rous deed- 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed, © 
Tlbheir orders are accounted to be nul and invalid by E 


The 
e Aer by king Henry" d Latent; was null and fraudulent. 


Nov. n. op Something © of no power, or no meaning. Marks 
in ciphered writing which ſtand for nothing, and are e 
, #6 only to Arkin, are called nulls. 
If part of the people be ſomewhat in the election, — 
tion. 


not make them nulli or —_— in the privation or tran 
Bacon War with Spain. 


£4 as. 
<4 : 


LY 


wgre pe. n. . [from null, P 1 ſtate wag 


nowhere... 
To eo LIE v. v. Ae ule; 140 To. annals to 
make void, 
No' — nal bug [nullite, French.] 
* T ant of exiſtence. 
_ I. ') Vie can be no part of my buſineſs to er this diſ- 
 xindtion, and to ſhew the nudity of it; which has been ſolidly 
done by moſt of our polemick writers. South. 


The juriſdiction is opened, by the party, in default of juſtice ©" 


from the ordinary, as ir appeals or nullitier. Sue. 
* 2.) A hard body ſtruck againſt another hard body, l 
d an exteriour ſound, in ſo much as if the percuſſion be over 


Fr it may induce a nullity of found z but never an interiour 
$1 'Bacon's Natural Hiflory. - 


- Jound. 
NUMS. adj. [biowmen, benumed, .Saxon.] 1. Torpid ; 
deptived in a great meaſure of the power of motion and 
» ſenſation ; chill; 
f numbing. 150 | OILY 
1.) Like a tony ſtatue, cold 1 3 Sbaleſß. 
eaning long upon any part maketh it aumb and aſleep ; for 


|, Free” acceſs; and therefore when we come out of it, we feel a 
2 or pricking, which i is the re-entrance of the ſpirits. 
Bacon 's Natural rave 
(2.) 8 we both lay i in the field,, : 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap mie 
--Ev'n in his ents, k did give himſelf © * 
All chin and naked to the numb cold night. my 1719 | Shakes 


pl Nums..v.-a. To make torpid ; to make dull of motion 
or ſenſation ; to deaden ; to upify. « 
AT —— Bedlam be . with roaring voices 
Strike in their aumb d and mortify'd bare arms, 
| * wooden 2 80 nails, ſprigs of W: 8198 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, TB 
kene their chari bee” 4 Shakefp.: lig Laar. 
d ee ee eee ute dell. it | 
Ne e claſ g arm, and thaw the mg Milton. 
* Plough naked, Hain, and naked ſow tlie 0 
For lazy winter numbs the lab ring hand. 1151 10 e. 
The 3 11 avail eh nt X 2297 
gong, or well repeat al, 0 ed 
N the quick ſpirits their 0 forbe: 48% 2 
has upbrac'd 505 ear. ape l 9 90 
| dc ess. 5 % lilo aul Torpor x at | 
ed of ſenſation. at, Malm z evat 145 {1 5£1/9 Me h - of 
: If the nerve be quite- divided; the — little, onhy a kind 
vf ſtupor or numbedueſ?, „ N N Aaſemm ue. 
| 4 NUMBER. v. 4. [nombrer,” plench: numero, Latin. 
. To count; to tell; to fri many. 2 15 eckon 
| 25 one — the ame kind. : A FY3Go8 
(.) If a man can number the d 'of 'the earth; then ſhall 
N alſo be numbered. an ks MO: ens Gen, xiii, 16. 
Ln 285 ' 2 4 5 bott ' _ . 4 Th 12. 
E-veſt, the tri berg , ac 
Of theſe 5 found, 2 3 


* 
2 


es 


SF 


. 


pope's conflorietion of the rk lands to thoſe ho. 
Sera Miſeellanies. 


1. Want of force. or 


motionleſs. 2. ag ee chillneſs ; 17 peop 


that the compreſſion of the part ſuffereth not the ſpirits to haue 


F ro- 0 ** life n 


* : 


l * 12 un + Bits fs E 10 N 
Nr x. 1. [. Ter, 

The Tpecies or quantie | puted hoy 
many. 2. Any partic Kit lies ate Ok ihe 89 ben br 
"odd. 3- any; MOTE than one. 4. "Multitode' that May 
de counted. 5. Comparative mültttude. 6. A ene I 
.- multitude. 7. Harmony 3 proportions calculated by nun. 


Jer. 8. Verſes; poetry. 9. In grammar. ]. To the now. - 
is the variation or change of: . to ſignify a nun- 
ber more thin one. When men firſt invented names, thei 
_ application was to'fingle things”; but ſoon" finding"it nee. 
. 25 to ſpeak of ſeveral things of the, fame kind together, 
| they found it likewiſe neceflary to vary ot alter the now, 
| Clarks Latin Gramm, 
ab * I Hye thee, from this lay ohter-houſe, 

"Ya on increaſe, the number. of Fi land  1Shakeſp. N. IL. 


" 
WE 


— 
7 


be ſilver, the the yeſſel c ed by 
ber and by e ih „ A if vg Fa, * | 
 Thers is but one gate. | r ſtrangers to. enter, at, that, it my - 


be known what numbers. of them are in the town. Audio. 
(zz) This is the third time; I hope good luck lies in 04 
numbers : they ſay there is divinity in odd -avmbers, Either n 

| nativity, chance, or death. HShaleſp. M. W..of Windjr, 
(3-) Much of that we are ER 77 ſeem to a number per, 


- 


F « 


; haps tedious, perhaps obſcure, intricate; . Hooker, 
Water lilly chath a root in the ground; and 12 _ 
ber of other herbs that grow in 
Ladies are always of 1 ſe to the par Wi, | 
never fail to win over number 97. 
4.) Of bim came nations and tribe: oe of — ry | 
2 E 17 in.) 
Loud as from Abet ebin number. a Mili 
5.) Number itſelf importetli hot much in armies; where the 
peo 7 of weak courage: for, as Vi al e, ne e. 
bles a wolf how man ny the ſhee De: 40874 ot die daham. 
ove | * If you willz fore few of you beg the place} w4 
I then y end for your 1 d the reſt of your nur, 
: which ye * bring on F277 "Bacon New Atlanti, A 
Sir George Summers, ſent hither with nine ſhips md fre 
hundred men, loſt à great part of their angler in ihn ile 
Sener. e e eee eee Hh. N 
* 12405 ) They, as t move a n 3 
Tir flatry Jakes in Babor: oompute 
8 1 months, and y tow rds his · all- hearing y, 
Turn ſwifſt. n ben tyods bam cb ii dT M 
.) Then fell on thoughts that voluntary, mere, J 
ee numbers, a8 the wakeful bird bird 1 24y! 7 4. { 
8 darkling ng.: 110% 1 E. tn. dv 13 Pr tem $17 ” 
NN et ſhould the muſes bid my nunbery ral! WG { 
| How many ondr ime theit dul. P OY 
+211 0 (9)! Howcmanyraumbers pr A Nu 
Dt ell woyu to bangen E 2 ary e id b 
Nulunz RER. 7. /. [from number 4 1 wunden. | 
Neun bÞ$s; n TA Me 7 9 v 
than c n de reckoned. eee e oct ee 15 
e e 719 EASE ie al; % „ 0707 No 
% Phere anno wenkak number leſs offences oF ed 44 1 
TH Gainſt re | 4 ho * 40 7: a, 
8 About chaript nauer laſi were.poyr'd 99 0 | « 
8 — and ſeraphs; Mean 2 „ MIU br Fax it 16 Nov 
79 et ; Deſerts e N 4 CJ Weeks b 
Hu 1 AY; ſe þ 7 all $444 111 5 10 
-an; The | 7; ha Ng 7 ber (i | 
Travels hen a. un | err 
And fuffers # e e 85 Tees . Ny! 
* 
Nod keien 4 n e, co 
co 
Naben nes: 2 — d Me 
action or — . 255 . { 
\ Bequeath . yoo 3: 8 


8 in len h of years „ 
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Nu'ME RALLY. 2 
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l ſedentary numbneſs craze my limbs 


contemptible old age obſcure. 
* an Cold A c ſtrait bereaves - 


4 corps of ſenſe, and th air her ſou] receives. | 


ſcience, and an abſolute dominion obtained by ſin over the ſoul, - 
ſo that it mall not ſo much as dare to complain, or make a ſtir, 


South. 
Nu! MERABLE. adj. [ umerabilis, Latin] Capable to be 


numbered. 


Nu'MERAL, adj. Inumerus, Fr. from numerus, Lat.] Re- 


lating to number ; conh iſting of number. 


Some who cannot retain the ſeveral combinations of numbers 


in their diſtin& orders, and the dependance of ſo long a train 
of numeral progreſſions, are not able all their life-time regu- 
larly to go over any moderate ſeries of numbers. 


ber. 
The blaſts and undulary - breaths hoods maintain no cer- 


tainty in their courſe; nor are they numera ly fear d by navi- 
gators. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


No MERARY. adj, [numerus, Lat.] Any thing belonging to 
| * 


a certain number. 
A ſupernumerary canon, when he obtains a prebend, becomes 
a UMEFATY canon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Numtxra'TiON. . , [numeration, Fr. numeratio, Lat.] 


1. The art of numbering. 2. Number contained. 3. 


The rule of arithmetick which teaches the notation of 


numbers, and method of reading numbers regularly no- 
ted. 
(.) Numeration is but fill the adding · of one unite more, and 
giving to the whole a new name or ſign, whereby to know it 
| thoſe before and after. s * | "Locke: 
(2.) In the legs or organs of progreſſion in -animals, we 
may obſerve an equality of length, and parity of numer ation. 


Brown, 
NUMERATOR. 1. { [Latin.] 1. He that numbers. 2. 
{Numerateur, Fr.] That number which ſerves as the com- 
mon meaſure to others. 
NuME'RICAL. adj. (from aumerus, 
denoting number ; pertaining to numbers. 2, The lame 
not only in kind or ſpecies, but number. 

(1.) The numerical characters are helps to the memory, to 
record and retain the ſeveral ideas about which the demonſtra- 
tion is made. Locke, 

(2.) Contemplate upon his aſtoniſhing works, de in 


the reſurrection and reparation of the ſame numerical body, by 


a re- union of all the ſcattered parts. outh, 


__ Nunt'rIcally. adv, [from numerical. ] With reſpeR to 


ſameneſs in number. 
I muſt think it improbable, that the ſulphur of antimony 


would be but numerically. different from the diſtilled butter or 
oil of roſes. Beyle. 


Nou EAIST. 2. /, [from numerus, Latin] One that monks 
in numbers, 

We cannot aſſign a reſpective fatality unto each which 3 is con- 

cordant unto the doctrine of the xumerifts. 


Nuwexo's1Ty, n. /. [from numerofus, Latin.] 1. Num- 


ber ; the ſtate of being numerous. 2. Harmony; nn - 


Tous flow. rt 
(1. ) Of affertion if numeroſity efallhotnceivrire-s fillicieie de- 
monſtration, we gh fit — herein as an unqueſtionable 
truth. Broum's Vulgar Errours. 
Nu'usxovs. adj. [mumeroſus, Send 1. Containing many; 
conſiſting of many; not few; many. 2. Harmonious; 
Pers... of parts-riglitly numbered; melodious; mu- 
* | 
&;) tt” ee e 

bos EY Ire: Lell . 49 

we n now wr appear fo numerous and bold. | Walker. 


— * | þ g 
Ron. 
* N « 7 3 

N = 4 
5 


Denham. 
Silence is worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt accuſations ; _ 
ſince it may proceed from a kind of numbneſs or ſtupidity of con- 


Nu'MeroOvUsNESS. n./. [from acmerony. } 1. The quality 


Locke. ; 
v. [from numeral.] According to num 


Latin.] 1. Numers! ; 


Brown, & 


- Many of evra MERA w ede bead ur bythe 


* numer ous Chriſtian churches in the eaſt of Aſia. {apt 
by heart, no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
T might, like Orpheus, with my num rous moan 
"Waller. 


Melt to compaſſion. 
His verſes are {o numeroHys, 0 8 a fo 6 


that only Vun, whom he profeſſedly nad, has ſurpaſſed 
him. D/ den. 


of being numerous, 2. Harmony; muſicalneſs. 

(2.) That which will diſtinguiſh his ſtyle is, the numerouſneſs 
of his verſe.” There is nothing o Acatery tyrned” in all the 
Roman language. Dryden. 

Nu'wmary., adj. tum mummus, | Latin] Relatipg to 

money. 

The money drachma in proceſs of time decreaſed; but all 
the while the 
ponderal libra remains as it was, Mouge the nummary hath 
much decreaſed. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
No! MMULAR. . ad, mme, Latin: ] Reg to 1 72 


Nu'msxuLE. . 14 Cre tom tile: dull, torpid, iq- 
ſenſible, and ul] 1. A dullard 3 a dunce ; z.a Gott . 


blockhead. 2. The wal In burleſque. 
(.) They have talked like num/tull, A- b. and Pope. 
(2.) Or toes and fingers, in this caſe, © 
Of numſtulli ſelf ſhould take the place. „ n. 


Nv! * hee [from numſtull.] Dull 3 
doltit | 
Hocus has ſaved that clod-pated, mumſtulled, mr 
of yours from ruin, and all his family, $1 
Nox. n. /. A woman dedicated to the ſeverer duties of 
religion, ſecluded in a cloiſter from the world, and ** 
ted by a vow from the converſe of men. 
—— - My daughters | #- at) 
Shall all be praying nun, not weeping queens, _ Mad. 
A devout nun vowed to take ſome young child, and 
128 5 her whole life, and utmoſt induſtry to it up in 
The mot N toaſt in the iſland might have been a nun. 
Addiſon's Freeholder, 


herd undone, 
Güte 8 Wr e, 


| ' To ſee wa nad like a nun, 
Noun. u. /. [parus min:r.] A kind of bird. f 7 
Nu'nciaTuRE. u. /. (from nuncie, Latin.] The office of 
a nuncio. 


NU'NC1O. . /. [ltalian, from nuncio, Latin.) 1. A meſ- 


ſenger ; one that * tidings. 2. A kind of — 1 


envoy from the pope 
(1.) She wil ttend it better in thy youth, | 
= in a nuncio of more grave aſpect. 6 ' Shakeſd. 
. * mop honoured the nuncios of the ſpring ; and the Rhodians 
lemn ſong to welcome in the ſwallow. - - Brown, 
1 7 ) This man was honoured with the character of nuncio to 
the Venetians. Atterhury. 


Nu'ncCH1oN. . 4. A piece of rituals an between 


meals. N 
Laying by their ſwords and trunchions |. | 
They took their N or their nunchions, | Hodibrar, 
nuncupatus, Lat. ene Fr.] 
Publickly or ſolemaly . 
2. Verbally i not written. 
Nux DINAL. 3 * [nundinal, Fr. from nunding, Lae.] 


Nu'npinasy. onging to fairs. 
Nu'nnexy. 2. /. [from nun. 
men under a, vow-of chat; dedicated 10 che ſeyerer 
N „ reg rh s 
J put your into a aunnery, 
to ſee for fear-you- ſhould have bes ny yok 


hable. 7 
NP IAI. , lee, Freich 5 afin, er" ao | 
_ taining to marriage z7 


in marriage, 
n 's F 


Nouncuea'tive. 
Nuncvuya'Tory. 6 
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ponderal drachma continued the fame, ruſt as our 


Arbuthnot. 


Dia. 
A houſe „ 


with Aa: fi 8 * 


conſtituting marriage: 'uſed 1 5 
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e \s 1 Ry amity munten (1.) See 3 he lies, inberfd n the arms... | | 
4% Wim — orgy if thou — | of the moſt Woody nurſer of his harms. n 
Bona to 2 | Sale NulasRRT. u. [from au.] 1. The a or 5600 of nur. 
Becauſe: propa of families, proceedeth from the pfl ing. 2. That which is the object of a nurſe's care. ? 
(copulation, I de Fed t oy know of him * wo cuſtoms - A a 7 3 
wr "Bac plantation of young trees to be tranſplanted to other 
0 Non concerning —_— N e | | on, pound 4. 122 where young children are nurſed P c 
"4 Whey light N al. Milt Paradiſe Loft brought up. The place or ſtate where any thing 3. 
Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, mu hat- foſtered or brought up, from a nurſery of children, i | p 
"Rab is amiſs, not eat of this ſacrifice rr op ed head; nor whence any thing is to be removed from a murjery of 
come to this feaſt without a nuptzal garment. _ q Taylor. ttees. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition Jed, (1.) I lov'd =: Gal — thought to ſet 1 my reſt 
The neighb'ring princes court her nuplial bed. Dryden. On her kind nurſery. phe 105 King Lear. 
Det our &n.s peace be ſeal'd by this, (2.) She went forth among her fruits and flowers 
With the firſt ardour of a nuprial kiſs. Dryd. PEO Io viſit how they proſper'd, bud and — f ee 
Nou pTIALS. 7: 75 like the Latin without ſingular. [uuptie, Her nurſery : they at her coming ſprung g. * $20 
Lat.] 1. Marriage. 2. 1 is in ene , but And touch'd by her fair tendance gladher grew. * "Milt, 
| 1 ceontirarily to uſes... 5 (3.) Your nusſery of Rocks pol to be in a more barren 
| +> + 0) This is r nuptial day, AN" ground than the ground is whereunto you remove them. 
wy | My better nuptials, dich in ſpite of fate, M kind of . Bac 
_ F or ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryd. 5 1 y * — marker 2 nurſery of authors, and fome who 
4 2+) Lift up your countenance, as twere the 4% ave made a g gure here, will hereafter flouriſh under their 
Her 7. f celebration of that nuptial, which | + UP »  Addifon's Guardian, 
_—_—_ We two have ſworn ſhall come. Shateſp. 1 Tale. 8 _ th' fwathing cloaths, the other = 2 nurſery 
= | | ere ſtol'n. a mbelin, 
| 1 NURSE. n. ,. [nourrice, French.] 1. A woman that bas You ſee before you the ſpect = 8 1 
1 the cate of another's child. 2. A woman that has care of , 
wn it been; carried from the nurſery to the ſanctuary, from the fanc- 
nll | 2 fick perſon. 3 One who breeds, educates, or protects. tuary to the direful priſon, 1 — the priſon to the hand of the 
J * An old woman in contempt. 5. The ſtate of bein cruel tormentor, and from that hand to the wide wilderneſs; for 
TH nurſed. 6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplies food. ſo the world hath been to me. | | Bac, | 
1240] (J.) Unnatural curiofity has taught all women, but the beg- 1 Forthwith the devil did appear, rm | | 
it en, to 25 out nu#ſes, which M's only ought to commend. Not in the ſhape m which he plies N. 
401 kh igh's Hiflory of the World. At miſs's elbow when the lies; Th 
11 1 (a. Never maſter had, Or ſtands before the nur doors, | 
1 A page fo Kind, fo AO. 4iligent, Jo take the naughty boy that roars. s. {| Pris, 
1 So feat, ſo nur ſe-like  Shitheſp Cymbeline. They have public nu-ſertes, where all parents are obliged to 
214 14 One —_ uickly, which is in the manner of his nurſe, or fend their infants to be educated, -*- | Suit. 
1 is d 2 br his cook. Shaleſp. M M. . of Windſor. .) This keeping of 'cows is of n a 2 idle life, and a 
1 bus 6.751 ome, the nurſe of jucgment, fit un ſrry for a thief. Fame Ireland, 
| fr roar Fon to if, bach 1 2387 I To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of arts, 
ol |: One general tongue unto us. | Shak. H. VIII. Jam arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, +»  Shateh. 
1645 We rſt loſe | A luxurious court is the nurſery of Niſeaſes ; hr them, 
1p be country, our dear nurſes, or elſe thy perſon it encourages, nouriſhes, and entertains them. L's frag: b- 
m1 Our comfort in the country. Shakeſp. Cor ialanus. — A em; erects its head, Nr 
*Þ (A.) Can tales more ſerifelefs; ludicrous, an win | Where queens are form'd. and future lieroes bred ;. 1 
9 4 BV winter-fires old nurſes entertain? | ' Blackmore. Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry Dean. 
bp (5:) Can wedlotk know ſo great a curſe, Nvu'sSLING. n. / [from # nurſe.] One nurſed . ; 8 Jobt- c 
148 As putting huſbands out to nurſe 2 Claveland. | ling. N 
i 1 | (6. ) Put into your breeding pont three melters for one Then was the held i in ſovereign Ag ty, | 7 | 8 
„ ſpaumer; but if into a nur ſe pond or feeding pond, then no care And made the nur/ling of nobility. Spenſer, 8 
1 is to be taken. Waltons Angler. I was his nunſling once, and choice delight, G 
ot To Nuxs E. v. 4. [from the noun, or by contraction from His deftin'd from the womb. Milton's Au. 
1 N nourrir, Fr. To bring up a child or any In their tender nonage, while they ſpread Nu 
il it Young: 2. To ing up a child not one's awn. 3. "IEP ſpringing leaves and lift their 1 Inn head, Nu 
11 3 feed; to keep; to maintain. 4. To tend the ſick. 5. 7 their childhood, and the nurfling Tpare, ve. No 
1 0 amper z to foment 4-10 encourage 3 to foften ; ; to NURTURE. ». VA {contracted from nourrifure, French No 
1 2. 7 1. Food ; diet. 2. Education; inſtitution. Little uſed, at 
. 1. with nur frwadd] 2 Po te 1.) this did th angel twice deſcend ? 1 bs th 
. 417) 1 _ in dg elo the with Is vii. 7. -Ordain'd 1 thy nurture holy, as of a 1155 e ee ce 
and Him in Egerian s Aricia borty g In _.... Select and ſacred. _ Milton's Agen fe, 
' b | And nur gd his the marſhy ſhore | Dryden, © ol - ) She ſhould take order for bringi up of wards in good No! 
an if (20) Shall T call ng the: Hebrew women, that ſhe 4-8 n r, F into ba LAs 2 i 
"noe |} | dur ſe the child ? 34 of Ex, ii, 7. i F een Vs 
5 3 Thy daughters. eee fide. I lx. 7 ol bat#diftreſs, kath twen from me che ew * 
a f * ++ Of ſmoothcivili land bred be 
3 Our monarchs were acknowledged here, mooth civility ; yet am I inland bred, 11 , F 
= That they their churches nur ſing fat athers were. | Denbam, , And know ſome nurture. Chaleſp 5 mos 7 
4 .  —— TheNiſeans in their dark abede, To Norra va. [trom- e Nr 1. To educate or 
1 
. * e with milk the thriving God. Addiſon. to train; to bring up. 2. To zurture * 1 2 | bring' =_ 
4 8.) And what is ſtrength, but an pe cheer of one which if care and food to any: 85 anf e fin 
. time nurſe, how can it ever ceaſe ? iti. (i.) Thou broughiteſt it ' | th: 
Wi 7 By:what fate has vice fo-thriven mind us, and by what auedi it in thy lw, and : 
= bands: ben ald or i 1/k&anrouled a! dominion Þ | TW: 1 call 
. Sm nel vida 52 te. « Heros eee ue bad een or in in Gr: * lier 
n 4 One tht. mirfes; INE. -- Hil years of ten. E e g 
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before a church governour, 
ſolution are that -governour's virtues. South. 
Ko (2:) They ſuppoſe mother earth to be a great animal, and to 
| hare urn de op ber zcues ofpring 5:1 = coakious te cer 
(8. , Bentley... 
ToXv's TLE. v. 4. Ta fondle; to cheriſh. Corrupted 
from gute. See Nozze. b | Ain. 


E NUT. n. / (bnur, Saxon; vort, Duich ; nix, Fr.] 1. 
= The fruit of certain trees: it conſiſts of 2 kernel covered 
by a hard ſhell. If the ſhell and kernel are in the cen're 
of a pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut but a flone, 2. 
A ſmall body with teeth, which correſpond with the teeth 
of wheels, DDE LD | | 
-- (ra One chanc'd to find a nut 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, | 
There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel ; | 
Which out the kernel gotten had ; 
When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne'er ſo mad, : | 
I'll fet you ſafe from peril. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Nets are hard of digeſtion, yet poſſeſs ſome good medicinal 
ualities. K 
5 (2.) This faculty may be more conveniently uſed by the mul - 
tiplication of ſeveral wheels, together with nuts belonging unto 
each, that are uſed for the roaſting of meat. Wilkins. 
Clocks and jacks, though the Lade and teeth of the wheels 
and nuts be never ſo ſmooth, yet if they be not oiled, will hard- 


ly move. | | Ray on the Creation. 
No“ TR WN. adj. [nut and brown.) Brown like a nut kept 
long. | 


Young and old come forth to play, 
Till the live-long daylight fail, NY 
Then to the ſpicy nutbrown ale. - © Milton's Poems. 
When this nutbrown ſword was out, WW. 


With ſtomach huge he laid about. Hadibras. 
Two milk-white kids run friſking by her fide, he 

For which the nutbrown laſs, Erithacis, £ | ; 

Full often offer'd many a favoury kiſs. Dryden. 


King Hardicnute, midſt Danes and Saxons ſtout, 
Carous d in nutbrown ale, and din'd on grout. King. 
Nu'TCRACKERS. #. /. [nut and crack.] An inſtrument 
uſed to enclofe nuts and break them by preſſure. 

He caſt every human feature out of his countenance, and be- 
came a pair of nufcrackers. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Nur G ALL. 7. J. [nut and gal! Hard excreſcence of an 

oak. | | | S 


"18 


# 


ſtant ſhapes, as in the nutga/ls of the outlandiſh oak. 


Nu'THATCH. | | 
Nu'TjoBBER. & . .. [picus martius.] A bird. ' Ain. 
Nu'TePECKER. „ | 
Nu'Tnwook, x. / [aut and hook.] 1. A tick with a hook 
at the end to pull down boughs that the nuts may be ga- 
thered. 2. It was anciently, I know not why, a name of 
contempt, + | | 
Nuthook, nuthook, you lie. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Nor MEG. n. / {nut and muguet, French.] The nutmeg 
is a kernel of a large fruit not unlike the peach, and ſe- 


Brown. 


before it is ſent over to us; except that the whole fruit is 
ſometimes ſent over in preſerve, by way of ſweet-meat, 
or as a Curioſity. There are two kinds of nutmeg ; the 
male, which is long and cylindrical, but it has leſs of the 
fine aromatick flavour than the female, which is of the 
Raine of an olive. | eee 51.50 
he ſecond integument, a dry and floſculous coat, common] 
called mace; the fourth, a kernel included in the ſhell, whic 
lieth under the mace, is the ſame we call nutmeg. Brown, 
I to my pleaſant gardens went, „ 
Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant ſcent. 


4 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. - 


In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in flies of con- 


parated from that and from its inveſtient coat, the mace, 


Hill. 
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of infinite hakeſp. Hamlet. 
| & 4 empty; of 
body, as.t0-think,of, tha een of; 8 082/4el about g Kernel. 
fand pound to a 
nutſhell, J had never got off again ene. 
U'TTREE. n. %, faut and tree] A tree that bears nuts. 
Of trees you ſhall have the 2uttree and the oak. Peacham. 
Like beating nuttreet, makes a larger crop. Dryden. 


Nutrica'tion. n, /, [nutricatio, Lat] Manner of feed- 

ing or being fed. 8 
eſides the teeth, the tongue of this an 

ment to overthrow this airy nutrication. 

NU'TRIMENT. . / [ſnutrimentum, Lat. 
feeds or nouriſhes ; food; aliment. 

This flave 

Has my lord's meat in him, | 

Why thould it thrive and turn to nutriment ? Shakeſp. 

The ftomach returns what it has received, in ſtrength and 


nimal is a ſecond argu- 
Brown. 


] That which 


— 


nutri ment, diffuſed into all the parts of the body. South, 
Does not the body thrive and grow, 

By food of twenty years ago ? 

And is not virtue in mankind, x 

The nutriment that feeds the mind? Swif?'s Miſcell. 


Nu Tzxime'nTAL, adj. [from nutriment.] Having the qua- 
lities of food; alimental. - | 
By virtue of this oil vegetables are autrimental, for this oil 
is extracted by animal digeſtion as an emulfion. Arbuthbnot. 
NurRTTIOR. . , [from nutritio, nutrio, Lat. nutrition, 
Ft.] 1. The act or quality of nouriſhing, ſupporting. 
ſtrength, or encreaſing growth. 2. That which nouriſſies; 
nutriment. Leſs properly. 

(1.) New parts are added to our ſubſtance to ſupply our con- 
tinual decayings z nor can we give a certain account how the 
aliment is 8 repared for nutrition, or by what mechaniſm it is 
ſo regularly diſtributed. Glanville's Scepſis. 
The obſtruction of the glands. of the meſentery is a great 

impediment to nutrition; for the lymph in thoſe glands is a 
neceſſary conſtituent of the aliment before it mixeth with the 
blood. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. Pope. 
NvurTzr'T10vs. adj. [from nutrio, Latin.] Having the qua - 
lity of nouriſhing, | N : 
O may'ſ thou often ſe 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the woolly rain 

Nutritious / ſecret nitre lurks within. Philips. 

The heat equal to incubation is only nutritious ; and the 
nutritious juice itſelf reſembles the white of an egg in all its 

qualities. 5 Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
No'TzITive. adj. [from nutrio, Latin.} Nouriſhing ; 
nutrimental ; alimental. ee 

While the ſecretory, or _— glands, are too much 
widened and extended, they ſuffer a great quantity of nutritive 
juice to paſs through. . 

Nor RITURE z. /. [from nutrio, Latin.] The power of 
nouriſhing. Not uſed. „ | 
Never make a meal of fleſh alone, have ſome other meat 
with it of leſs nutriture. | Harvey on Conſumptions. 

To Nu'zz1z. v. a. [This word, in its original fignifica- 
tion, ſeems corrupted from nurſſe; but when its original 

meaning was forgotten, writers ſuppoſed it . 


— • ͤäwü¹. 


nozzle, or noſe, and in that ſenſe uſed 14 1. To nurſe; 
to foſter. 2. To go with the noſe down like a hog. 
(..) Old men long n0zz/ed in corruption, ſcorning them that 
would ſeek reformation. Haney. 
A (2) He charged through an army. of lawyers, ſometimes 
mat ford in; hand, at other tines ng like an eel in the 
mu eee 


1 na eas. | + Arbuthnot's Fobn Bull. 


ell ſatiefied * WES] This reſolve no FROWE digs Be 0 
_— a * — buth. J. Bull. None but thoſe eyes cou'd have o = ER Fg 16 hes? | 3 
"The bleſſed benefit, het thive ces, ien + ane The n I dare not, need not name. | | 
Drops to the third, who nun len cloſe behind,  ' Pope. Ny MPH1S 29. kom nympb.] Relating 0. e, 18 
Ni , ee f 1 A b of lady. like. 

the woods, meadows, or waters. 2. A lady. In poetry. Tending all to Nb War. ech 


7925 | N * * * 
b * — a 4 1 
| N N . 6 
>» © 0 . 
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c ( 1.) And as the moiſture which the thirſty earth - Nys. [A corruption of ne &} 1 is ; not is. Os 
Sucks from the ſea, to fill her empty veins, lete. 


6 From out her womb at laſt doth take a birtl, | Thou findeſt fault, 2 ayt to be found, N 
| And runs a zympb along the graſſy plains, Davies. And buildeſt wong wu mou a weak ground. Fenſr. 
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O AK 


Has in Engliſh a long ſound ; as. drone, groan, 
flone, alone, clole, broke, coal, droll ; or ſhort, 
got, knot,. ſhot, prong, long. It is uſually denot- 
ed long by a ſervile a ſubjoined ; as, moan, or b 
1 e at the end of the ſyllable ; as, bone: when theſe 
= wowels are not appended, it is generally ſhort, except be- 
= fore /; as, droll, ſcroll, and even then ſometimes ſhort ; 
, /I. 1. O is uſed as an interje ction of wiſhing or ex- 


ſpeare for a Circle or oval. | 55 

(1.) O that we, who have reſiſted all the deſigns of his love, 
would now try to defeat that of his anger! Decay of Piety. 

0! were he preſent, that his eyes and ha 

Might ſee, and urge, the death which he commands. Dryden. 
2. Can this cockpit hold 
The vaſty field of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very caſks - * 5. 
Thubat did affright the air at Agincourt ? _  Shakeſp. 
oA. . / [This word is variouſly written; auff, ofe, and 
7%; it ſeems a corruption of euph, a demon or fairy; in 
German 4%, from which ef: and means properly the 
ſame with changeling; a fooliſh child left by malevolent 
ouphs or fairies, in the place of one more witty, which 
they ſteal away.] 1. A changeling ; a fooliſh child left 
by the fairies. 2. A dolt ; a blockhead ; an idiot. 

(1.) Theſe, when a child haps to be got, | 

Which after proves an idiot, | 
When folk perceives it thriveth not, 

The fault therein to ſmother: 

Some filly doating brainleſs calf,,'; 

That underſtands things by the half, 

Says that the fairy left this O +» 

And took away the other 


"as the grave critick, ſignified. among the Saxons, like 
ur among the Latins, not only an oak but frength,:and 


fab be well enough detiyed, non incommode deduci poreſt, Os'xun.;n, , LA word probably formed by ſo; | 


are wy 4 e a os fr elec . 

Þ at temote diſtances from theſe on the 
: . — 4 , 4 * * © pt 

| % £3: 7% eee mne 


\ 


- 


clamation. 2. O is uſed with no great elegance by Shake- 


than that by which Skinner has ridiculed; him. Ac or pat, OA KENPIN., . % An app 


* 


a OA 


ſame tree, do afterwards become acorns, which are pro- | 


duced in hard ſcaly cups: the leaves are ſinuated. Ihe 


ſpecies are five. . ] Miller, 
He return d with his brows bound with a+. Shakefp. 
1 „  etotibrtrrnti bid 
Under an oat, whoſe antique root peeps out | | 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shakeſp. - 


No tree beareth ſo many baſtard fruits as the oat : for beſides 
the acorns, it beareth galls, oat apples, oak nuts, which are 
inflammable, and ca- berries, ſticking cloſe to the body of the 
tree without ſtalk. — Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, i 

Shoots riſing up and ſpreads by flow degrees: 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays pt) 

Supreme in ſtate; and in three more decays. Dryden. 

An cal growing from a plant to a great tree, and then lop- 

ped, is ſtill the ſome oak. | | Locke, 

A light earthy, ſtony, and ſparry matter, incruſted and af- 

fixed to oak leaves. Wadward on Foffils. 

Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we | 

The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads ax ; "76-0 

And realms commanded which thoſeſtrees adorn. Pope. 
Oax Evergreen. n. /. [ilex.] The fftruit is an acorn like the 
common cal. The wood of this tree is accounted very 
good for many ſorts of tools and utenſils; and affords the 

moſt durable charcoal in the world. Miller.) 
OAK APPLE. n. /, [oak and apple.] A kind of ſpongy ex- 
creſcence on the oak. 10 | 1, 
Another kind of excreſcence is an exudation of plants joined; 
with putrefaction, as in oakafples, which, are found chiefly up- 
on the leaves of aks. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Oa'xzn, adj, [fiom oak.] Made of oak ; gathered, from 
No nation doth equal England for caken timber wherewith to 
build ſhips. _ | Bacon Advice to Villiers, 
(24; By. lot from Jove I am the powr tt | 
. Milton, 


Of this fair wood, and live in aten bow'r. 
lad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an alen chaplet on his heat. © Drpaes. 
An oaken garland to be worn, on feſtivals, was the recom- 
penſe of one who had covered a citizen in battle. Add ler. 
He ſnatched a good tough daten cudgel and 1 5 to bran- 
©. + ; Is. 


diſh it. X 
+, Oatenpin, ſo called from its hardneGs, is a laſting fruit, yields 
excellent liquor, and is near the nature of the Weſtbury ap- 


ple, though not in form. Mortimer. 


o 


1 


—— 


UM. , RN 2 ne coftup- 
tion.] Cords untwiſted and teduced to hemp, with which 

2 with pitch, leaks ate ſtopp en. 
They make their oakum, wherewith they chalk the ſeams of 
the ſhips, of old ſeer and weather beaten Topes, when they are 


over ſpent and grown do fotzen 25 they Erre for no other, ois 
| i c | „ AM&0 fik 16 aviizhvwe 


Fs J. Bull. 
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| but to make cotten! ede, which W dl be hay 


with every ſea as the ſhips labour and are toſſed. Raleigh. 
Some drive old oakum thro” each ſeam and rift; * 
Their left hand does the calking-iron guide; 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryden. 


OAR. n. /, lane, Saxon; perhaps by alluſion to the Len- Or MAL. u. / loat and meal ] Flower made by grid 


mon expreſſion of plowing the water, from the ſame root 
with ear, to plow, aro, Lat.] A long pole with a ne. 
end, by which veſſels are driven in the water, the f ref 
ance made by water to the oar puſhing on the veſſel. . 


Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shakeſp. Ful. Ceſar. 
___Sotow'rds a ſhip the oar-finn'd gallies ply, 
Which 1 ſea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall reveng d. Denham Poems. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern | 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
E'er ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 

Or fin- likes oars did ſpread from either fide, - Dryden. 
Its progreſſive motion may be effected by the help of ſeveral 
cars, which in the outward ends of them ſhall be like the fins 
of a fiſh to contract and dilate. * ITY Wilkins. 

To OAR. v. n. {from the noun,] To row. | 1 
Hie more undaunted on the ruin rode, 

And card with labouring arms along the flood. 

"To Oax. vw. 4. To impel by rowing. nora 
—— His bold head 5 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and a 

Himſelf with his good arms in jutty ſtrokes 

To th' ſhore. Shakeſp. T. emfeſt. 

Oa'xy. adj. [from oar.] Having the form or uſe of oars, 
| — The ſwan with arched neck, | 

Between ker white wings ning, proudly: rows 

Her ſtate with oary feet, Milton. 

His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet, 

In ſkinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. 

Os r. =. . A kiln. Not in uſe. © | 

Empty the binn into a hog- bag, and carry them o immediately 

to the o or kiln, to be dried. Mortimer. 
OTK E. 1. J. [oat and ale. ] Cake made of the meal 


of oats. 


Add jon. 


Take a blue ſtone they make haver or catcakes upon, and DU RATE adj. 


lay it upon the croſs bars of iron. cacham. 
Ox'Ten. adj. [from oat.] Made of oats bearing oats. 
hen ſhepherds pipe on cater ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmens clocks, | Shakeſp. 
- OATH. 2. / [aith, Gothick ; ad, Saxon. The diſtance 
between the noun oath, and the verb ſwear, is very obſer- 


vable, as id may ſhew that our oldeſt dialect is formed 
from diffefent languages.] An affirmation, - negation, or 


ate corroborated by the aueftarion of the ae Fi 


1 | 
Read over Julia's heart, theyGrſ beſt loye, 3 
For whoſe dear fake thou then did'ſt rend 1 faith 
Into a thouſand oaZþs ; and all thoſe oaths . # 
Deſcended into perjury to love me. ne 064 
| All the o. rites Haid, Kg | 
Iten aſcended her adorned hed.” * 05 
We have conſultations, which inventions n be publ 
which not: and take an oath of ſeerecy for the” concealing. * 
thoſe which we think fit to keep ſecret. Bacon. 
Thoſe called to any office of. truſt, are bow by an 'oath to 
the faichful diſcharge of it; but an carb is an appeal to God, 
and therefore can have no influence, except l e Who de⸗ 
Heve that he is. 


Sheep 


7 05 


Orr. adj. [froth bath. A word not be I, 


„Ble of having ah cath adminiſtered. e 


You” —1 nec bY mw G99 * eo 
Ace- 1 7000 you'll fr 1799 4 . 5 bee; 651 
Into ſtrong ſhudders th" uber What 
Ovens ie iNG.' n. ſ. [oath 141 Perry; 


violation of an +. 


Oa' TMALT. n. , [oat and malt.) Malt made of oats, 


3 Of aſhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. 6g 
Oa'rmeaL. n. /. [panicum.] An herb, Age 
Oars. n. /. laren, Saxoh.] A grain, which in England 


Th' cars were ſilver, . 


and the oat ſtraw laſt. 


Pope, O TTHISTLE. A. ” font and 7570 An * An 
OnamevLia'tioN. u. 1 4 [obambulatio, from obambule, Ly, 


To OUR. v. 4. [vpbduce, Latin. ] To draw over u 1 
covering. 


man; ; all others are covered with fratberks hair, or à oprttx 


Or AAGY. 8; . 
impenitence; hardneſs of heart. 


Falltafß for obduraty and perſftenoy. 


210 + 12A leaſing forcery could charm 


* Ons v's — . — 


Ws mY © B D 
— he ended thine}: 
By now forſwearing that he is — "tate 


. Heyl 


In Kent they brew with one half oatmalt, and the other h. 
barleymalt. | 4 


Mortimer 


ing oats. 5 
Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the ſeab on 6A 
head. | Arbuthnot 0N Aliment, 


Our neighbours. tell me oft, in joking talk, 


generally given to horſes, but in Scotland ſupports the 
eople. 
1 ti is of the graſs leaved tribe; the 3 have no 
and are diſpoſed in a looſe pang + the grain 1s eatable, Th 
meal makes tolerable good bre Milkr 
The oats have eaten the horſes, Hpaleſ, 
It is bare mechanifin, no otherwiſe produced than the tum. 
ing of a wild oatbeard, by. the inſinuation of the patficle of 
moiſture. Lick, 
For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley ſtraw fit, 
| Mortimer”s Huſlardy 
His horſe's allowance of oats and beans, was greater than 
the journey required. Huf, 
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The aQ of walking about. Dia 


No animal exhibits its Gael in the native * K of i 10 &in bu 


that is obduced over the cutis, - Hal. 


Os Dcr ION. . [from obdudtio, hubs Latin.] The 4J | 


act of covering. or laying a cover. | 
from obdurate.] Inflexihle wickedrely 
hou think'ſt me as far in the Devil 8 been as thou and 
| babe. Henry I. 
God may, by a mighty grace, _ the abſolvia 2 
tion of fin in fmal abν u. Full. 
[obdurats, - "Latin, 13. Had: d 
heart; inflexibly ade, in ill, z, hardened; ee 
2. Hardened; firm; eve aways with; 1 
of . 3. Harſh ; rugged 
Oh ! let me tege thee for thy father'y ike, 
T hat gave thee life, when well he might? . flam Fw 
Be not obdurate, open they deaf cars. 4 0 Shall. 
If when you make your pray , 
God ſhould be fo hon hen) yourſelves, 1 1 
How would it fare with your departed Wals -- 1 Sa 
Women are ſoſt, — gdf, and flexible; 
Thou ſtern, obalurate, r rough, remorſeleſs. N 
To canvince the proud what ſigng av al,. 
Or wonders move th' αννν tg 779 . a 
They baten ame, by en migh more (reclaim! 
1 e you are, o ear at Is on 
NN d yers, ang grant in 1 ae _y 
(2. ymes the very cuſtom of "evil Makes be 
1 8 dean, f. 
1479 17 5 


Punin for a. while, or; anguiſh, and encite oy and! 


| / Fallociaw hope, or — — 6 Al a 9 Ky 
uu n patience 155 f 
12 bog xebo . 5 
a man fo or ou ed . Joi 
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hath rectifed all ob/quitres. _ Hotel. 

— 3 a rational creature to conform himſelf to the will of God 
* all things, carries in it a rational rectitude or goodneſs; and 
to diſobey or oppoſe his will in any ching, ee a _ 64 
South. 
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Zo /OBLITERATE. e. mn. ſobliters, 6b 


To efface auy thing written; 2. To wear out to de- 


„Aang: to efface. 
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Hale Origin of Mankind. 


3 an 
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a» en | 2 
59 by! 0 Qiao the Sheen dread of Moab's 7 . 
Words that were , once chaſte, by fre quent ee 5 
"ohh uncleanly.,. © 4 att 5's Logich. 
6) A girdle foul with greaſe binds his obſcene * e 

Home as Yiey went, t e fad diſcourſe! ee 
Of the telentleſs dame to nk purſu v4 
And of the fight. 9 ſo lately view d. bee th, 
3. * uns thy walks; às at the chearfu light 

The ing ghoſts, and and birds obſcene take — is N 
It is the —2 ate like your's, to be diſp lea and 
obſcene animals, who cannot bear his my 
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chaſte manner. | ey | 
Onsct Moab ry 1. J. [obſcenite, pr. from obſcene] | Im- | 
Ozsce'niTY.;.* J purity of thought” or” cn z un- 
- chaſtity ; lewdheſs. 
Wn. Cowley alerts platily; that "obſcenity has. n no. ; 2 in 


"Thoſe fables were tempered with the Italian bro 3 
free from any note of infamy or obſceneneſs,, _ Dryden. 
Thou art wickedly devout, t. 
In Tiber ducking thrice by 'break of day, $0400 


E No pardon vile abſcenity ſhould find, pos . a1 Biden 
1 Tho wit and art N to mode your mind. Pope. 
= O::cuxa'TION..n 2 ochſeuratio, Lat.] 1. The act or 
dakening. 2. A ſtate of amen. ee oe et 

(2.) As to the ſun and moon, their obſcuration or chivige of 
colour happens commonly e the eruption * a BOY moun- 


OBSCURE, -1@dj bee +Fr-n0bſcurus, FER 1. Dark; 
- unenlightened-z gloomy, hindering fight. 2. Living in the 
datk. 3. Not eaß "intelligible ; abſtruſe ; real: 4. 

Not nated; not obferva bleme 2H 

* . Whoſb curſeth his father or mother, his lamp ſhall be 
put out in obſcure darkness. NY Prov. xx. 40. 
Who ſhall tempt with wandrin feet 2 75 
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omi d infinite ab a ei 
And thro' the * g er. ec find out” dy toy | 1165 i ertolis. 
His uncouthway? of Patadi 1 1 


(z.) The 90 bird n ee live- long night. oo 
(3.) Texplain ſome all — moſt 7 res and hoe 
which are-moſt neceſſary” to be unde and this according 


to the manner A he uſed to expreſs himſelf. —— 
(4.) He wk Tg d an obſcure perſon; one, 1 ſup 
dat is in the dark. ( A. 407 ta, 


E, To Onscu'xe. v. 4. [ob/outo; Izats] +435 To darken 
= mikedark, ' 2. To make leſs vifible. 3, Fo: — A 
intelligible.” 4% To make 1eb/:gl6rious,” 2 er il- 
luſtrious. 5. To'conceal; to make unkno wn. 22 

(i.) They ae all couefled in a pit and Hanes with 
oſſcured lights; which at tlie very inſtant of rater 0 and our 
meeting, they will at once d 
Sudden the thunder iud 


Aud dhe winds; chile, anal the ſurges oo Mw rode 
y ntains on mountains, obſcure the pol . 
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That ſhows me what thy faded looks did hide. ba 10 Dyer. 
omi 1 here 
In Ghtudeilive ſavage, in ſome glade n OR 


1 , where highelt woods, impenetrable 

To ſum or ſtarlight, ſpread their 3 rout - Milton, 

OBscvu'rtLY. adv. (from obſeure. Not brightly not 

luminouſſy 3"darkly. 2. Out of '6ghe ; privarely 3, with- 

0 "is 977 r ber ec er 9 not 

ain arkly to the e e 
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3 bred, 
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en, of 26 ee 
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eh in mean buildings, 51 4 
* rom thence did ſoon to 
There live retir d, 
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9 thyſelf to be ab þ prod. * Addiſon's s Cato. 
(3.) The woman's TIE rſt ob wh l 


| Now amplier known, th 5 5 24705 2 Milton. 
Dns 1 N58 1 tt oſcuritas, LA eure, Fr.] 
BSCU'rITY," | 1. Dar 
ticed ſtate ; privacy. 35 Nn cen ing 2 
(r.) Lo! a day of darkneſs _— oe 4 tribulation and 
| e- upon the earth, 4111 +: imo Kart A Ki. 8. 
Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus and — ſta 
It would not form one thought dark as mine are! 1 400, 
I could. lend them 0b/curenels now, and fay, 1 6 
by 5 8 there for rp dee «> ho : 
2: en d l. oy 
ak But, like the fi un, m ole em . ** Dryden. 
(3-);N N menten do e 2 Shag prophetic 
 raptures, ere are divers things knowable jy ane bare light of 
3 — which yet are ſo unealy to be ſatisfactorily underſtood 
ch our imperfect intellects, that let them be delivered in the 


reſt We "any, * notions themſelyes will. yet 
e As halt ar N Eph had a ulties in 


man 9 


1052 did occur to "x | 
1 What lies 25 50 bebe Þ hs "ard nich es in 
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or © ſcurity, and” has the Ma oo eco c of I ne tive 
-"3dea, wherein 28 I do not tir mnt a1 1 would, it be- 
1 for à finite capacity, Locke. 
Ostend TION. 3. J. en from Heere, Lat,] In- 
treaiy; ; ſupplication, U. W 
Tua theſe eie comprebehd6d under te Fier N e 
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A Kn tin: this. word, .howeygre-.is. apparently derived 


0 ſequium.]. 1. Funeral rites; funeral N 
15. 2. It is found in the fingular, perhaps more proper * 
(1.) There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his frien help, 


ö „ d ge, battle en rquies+ being not more 


ſolemnized by the tears of his partakers, ( Pj of his 
enemies. * war hy ahi uh 3961 poi Sidney. 
"OY with angels. ol omni. 2 
. us at, my hand * eo 
thirin gnour thee, and dein 1 3 4 v3 5 
In ts A in? I obſequies adorn thy tom e > 4; 99 77 
- I ſpare the widows tears, their 3 ries 94; 
91 Thane at their hiiſbands'oÞ/eq L bodo 
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609 Adore nos fo. the riſing ſon, that that you forget-the tber, 
who, raiſed you; dq this heights. nor be yen -& ob/equious ito the 
father, that you give juſt cauſe to the ſon · to fuipe& that you 
neglect him. cnc u 8 FVilliers. 

At his command th up- rote Mlle retir e 
0 Each 5 they heard b yoice, and went . 
e * * Milton Far. Loft. 
Ai ollow'd ber, ee dee knew, . meu 
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* how th' obſequrous wind ad quid ai 
The Theban gdf does * td bear. 47 Copley. 
A genial cheriſhing heat acts ſo 1 the fit uh chſequicus | 


matter, as to orgaijize and faſhion it ga: to the eigen- 


cies of its own nature. Boyle. © 
— — His ſervants v eping, | 3 8 

Obſequiony to his orders, bear im hither. FI 1 * 

Tes vote of an aſſembly, which we aan ot reconcile 8 


be good, has been conceivetl in à private brain, ere 60 

ported by an dbſequiouy party; | | "$84 
2. e e loſt a father 1 . 55955 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound 't o. r) 
In filial obligation, for ſomo tem, 14 Hitrgtir 
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ſorrow. WJ . it 14 3 Hamlet. 
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with compliance. 3. in Shakeſpeare” it ens, with fu- 
- Hera! rites ; with reverence for the dend. n \ 7 


at: ) The riſe, and with reſpectful awe, 
At the wot given; obſequibufty with W. ah 5 den. 
215 10 We "reaſonably 5 9 5 rw any 59 ſhoulda i 
ard obſequiouſly quit his own N a embrace ours with a 
blind, rehgnation, *' e La. 
4 while ob dnp Hr K $15.6 
The untimely fall of us Lancaſter. ene . III. 
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bſerwance tqut of m 

8.) Some repreſent ta — whole: of eli 
conſiſting in a fe ęaſy 0 — 5 * und — lea 

.uF6ftraiſit on the buſineſ n diverſion 1 ( Ragers. 

(3. ) Uſe all th* obſervance eiiie (i; In 
Like one well dae A Je W lin ant . 


90 N * 


NM e | 


0 4B sb 
ml. (4) genes. wilt eee Burn 


ſee, a man. e 


176 As t to 
125 mult attend our "Creatar i in 177 thoſe ond” 


* 105 he has preſcribed to the ober vance of his church, Reger, 
(s.) There can be no obſervation or experience of gr 
© certainty, a5 to the increaſe of mankind, than the {tr ict LEY 


+ kak objerwance of the RN ant regiſters of the bile f 


s and deaths. ale, Origin of N 
BY Ne] Having had ſich'ex Fate ah af hi fidelity eee 
he found himſelf her in e W ſupport hj m. 


Lot of $a 12 4. "Often, 
5415 vane ad, fo} ; van, l 1. Artentie, 
- diligent +47, waichful. 2. Qbedient';.; teſpectfol: with of 
3. Reſpectfully Fine r 4. Oy Cotiful; 
dec | 
„(.) Theſe . 3 hed e to follow and 
imitate others, were „ ee ſectators of thoſe maſtery t 
almired..' | 5 | \* Ralight's Hiftory of: the'Wirl 
Wandring fro mime to ede obſervant ſtray d, 
r Wan noted, and, their ſtates — >< . Pye, 
2.) We werold how offer Alexander was of his ma 
"PA Rt 83 * 1 Os fgby on the Soul, Pee 
..) She now obſeryazt of the parting ray, 
; Eyes the calm ſun ſet of thy various day. 


. 


ſuch an obſervant ſlabiſh courſe... - 11, 4:,c1; Keteigh, 


Ong x(kvant, n. eisen the accent. on the fir 
ſyllable in Shakeſpeate!} A laviſh attendant, +. Dt in 
_ 1.29 Falk ron vort 91. HUG +26 by 18117 on 
2 The kind of Klares in thiß plainmeß, 0 52t0 
Harbour mate craft, and more corrupter cages > 140 
Than twenty ſilky ducking 6 rom end 
That ſtreteh their duties n Lao. Shakes K. Lew, 


Suva TION. n. ran. * obſerwo, __ 


: :bbferwation,1cRr. IU. A. 5 he Act. of obſerving,.. noting, of 

(remarking. 2. Notion gained dy obſerving; note; fe- 

.1. matk 3; animadverſion.. 23 Obedience ritual praQice. 
(.) Theſe cannot be in fut by: ode ation, becauſe they 


ar the rules by which men take their firſt apprehenſions and o- 
 ſerwations of things 3 as the being of e e mult be before in 
application to the thing -direRed-Þb + Ih: e South, 
The rules of our practice are 5145 froe: the condu8 of ſuch 
perſons as fall 14 our ohe %, Atzen. 


en In matters of human prudence, we « Hall fndthe great- 
eſt advantage by ee wiſe On on our conduct, and 
W of the events attend Nom i! att Lic. 
(43>) He freed and deere the: Chriſtian Mhurek: . 
© exteryal o/ervationiahd-obedierice of all fuch legal p 

were not ſimply, 3 moral. 1. 
Osse NVA T OR. . / .  [obſerwateur, Fr. from aroma 

01 One that-obſerves ; ; a'remarkens} [in 1. 44 9t7 
Tha nobſerwator ef the bills of l hath given ut 
: ben RR the number that late * 72 25 


9 05 lu Wen Att oh be 1 04 er mor 
ET rYf She may be ? Fol (JV I= * 4 han. 
a One 1 r 2 


453 Good abjer —_— e 


On$z"AavAt oRY. 
built for . 


obſervations: SI (1151 


Another was fovind-neut the 0bſerviktoly i . Green e. 


' wv _ S\g2\y0 hog enmir 1d 7 
| To OBE RVE. en Free 1 Lo, 14 0 
"ich 76 EEG {ne 0 7 7 
10 : 12 25 N 18 & et es Gully, . 1˙ 
bes ;.10.1 0) low.,:.. N 40 111 4% 
e e 98 8 5 1 2 


8 951 W 


2775 


zel erh 2 * 
5 plc wy pg tor 1 
* oh Copy 


les ef | 
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be 
Vp moe 


N ) How could th moſt baſe men attain to bonour tot 


e {obſetwateire, French] A place = 


: 1 
Ga : 
| way * | 
oui gya; pt 4 wo | ideas, 


Fm 
10 cn obſerve hem —— 


the when! A 1 js 6 = ſhame Ty IF Ik 
9 other things, before twenty. | 2 at mutinĩei in a man's baſom 1 l | 
N A night to be much ob/erwed unto. t. 25 ; for . 00 15 — full 5 veces «j " Shake. Rieb, Ur. 
. out of Egypt. xi. A Tot all obfacies were cut awa [af IRE NT Qt) 
[.-% ) In the days of Enoch, . eferved not Grcunciion, And that my path were even to the crown, 1 

; or the Sab bbath. 1 Mbite. As the ripe reverence and due of «\- her '$ aleſp. R. II A. 
4 | fo Gant AVE. v. 1. i. To be attentive. 2. To, make a "op Diſparity in age Teems a greater oßſtace to an intimate frie 

8 7 nequality of fortune. For the humours, bufineſs, 
I . men may form many judgments b os ies 4 diverſions, of young and. old, are ane ly very i 3G 50 
of ale an Ae where cauſes and e are not — 70 —_ 4 
entirely the fam Watts Lopich. Some conjectures about the origin of mountains an iſlan 
44.) 1 . that when we have an action againſt any man, 1am obliged to look into, that they may. 00% remain as obflacles 
» | 2 * * all that look upon him as our neigh ur, and love K the leſs ſkiltul. Woodaward's Nat. Hi. 
him as oa * ing hun all that hs peace and charity, _ W, more Fr, for uſual obflacte to thoſe who take — 
A hich are due to all perſons. Ketthwel/, ages, than winds and ſtorms. 

3 W 1 have found her notes to be wholly another's, OssrerRIcATIo N. n. / {from ebferricer, - Lat.] The 
which is the caſe in ſome hundreds, I have barely quoted the office of a midwife. _ . 

Ws true proprietor, without obſerving upon it. Pope 's Letters, OnsTE'TRICK. 4% from obfetrix, Lat. ] [Mi + 
3 | OpsE/RVER. 2, [from obſerve.] 1. One who looks vi- - befitting a midwils; doing the mid wife's N 
WE cilanly on perſons, and things; cloſe. remarker. 3, One "There all the learn'd thai at the labour ſtand. 

= who looks on; the beholder. - Js; One "way: * any _..., And Douglas lend his ſoft. ohfietrick hand. > 6; 
_ law or en or Lay ps fl AT jt 33S O's STINACY. n. . ol flination, French; obftinatio, Latin 3 
® 1.17 reads pers 15th"; Lf 2 | 

= : (7 T 18 mich | _ 2 * Stubboruneſs; contumacy ; pertinacy : 
3 Quite through the * Pos 2 Shateſp 6 Jul. mo | \ Chub rather to uſe extremities, which might drive men — 
A | e ch inacy, than apply moderate remedies. . 
* Ther + bind th 5 16 in thy life, EY . uſe their 7 looſely and e pay and do 
9 | & not make plain and clear deductions of words one from ano- 
. ee may b Shalg —_ ea * Meaſe * ther, which were not difficult to do, did they not find it conve- 
Y 90 ſure e when to dread a bY | air. 2 wm their 1 ISnorance, or 22 INAcy, under the ay 
2 f a flow pac'd ſtar had ftol'n away, 1 „ 
Y 1 the ob ſer der s ee, he might Wo ? p. —— FN wit and honeſty appear, | 4 

Þ Three hundred years to ſee t again.) Donne. rom ſpleen, obflinacy, hate or fear. Pete. 
Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, by ſharing O'BSTINATE. adj. [02/tonatus, Lat.] Stubborn ; — 
dd therefore, if he cannot wholly awoid, the, eye. 4  macious; fixed in reſolution. Ae uſed, it has an 
3 tbſerver, he hopes to diſtradt it at leaft by a woes > 3-0 ill ſenſe ; but relatively, it is neutral. een 

= jc. 19 oy at ——— The queen is obfirnate, edt Do) 9149 {1 
Sometimes purulent tisttet may be Uiltharge Stubbern to juſtice, apt t accuſe it; and 

_ glands in the ß er part of the wind p pipe, while the log = ; Diſdainful to be try'd by t. dhaleß Hoy vn! 
Lund and uninfected, which now and then has impoſed on un- nn, 

dictnguiſhing obſervers. 4g! © So Except you mean with obftinate uk, | 

. 3.) Many nations are ſuperſtitious, and dili ent obſervers To ſlay your ſoy reign. 6 | Shakeſpeare. 
= of old euſtoms, which they receive by tradition igen, their I Qhave known great eures done by + reg th ra of 


rents, by recording of their bards 1 chronicles. 1. er. 

The king after the viftory, us one that had been bred oo 
| adevout mother, and was in his nature a obſerver of re- 
| bgious forms, cauſed Te Deum to be ſolemnly fung in the pre. 
ſence of the whole army upon the place. N Bacon. 
. He was fo ftrit an obſerver of his word, that no conſidera- 
don whatever could make him break it. Prior. 
7 often read uſeful 5 70 to hi is ſervants on the 
dine.” of which he was al 1 ys 2 very. ſje and ſolemn 


E _ wot ho 4 
. ee n 

2 te 1 FS 
BANS 9 he by 9 n 3 7 — 


5 Acterbury. 

Poss: RVINGLY, | ' adv. om 270 ntive 

WW nm, Yn OO RON]... Hons * 
There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in things 5 


Un out. og 
eo, Lat.] 1. The 9 75 W 
attack of Satan, antededent to poffel- 


. 


w Wen en of fe, 


Would rene. 17 
78K SSION, u. 1710 


ing. 2. The 


| fon. 
\ r betont. adj.  [6bfctonalis, Lan Belonging 


BSOLETE. adj 
etus, Latin. 
| oked ; e e e eee 
Obfult words may be laudably revived, when they! are more 
Wass or more e Dryaen. 
** t if chere be an old W Fabwy or oY weg him, 


obſolete. - 0 
Pore rr nas CIA 5 OY edſelre.}'" Stare of being Nu. 
jonablepeſs. cu 1 r 7 Nt 


2 out of uſe ; un 
err. 1. 415 ao cle 'Fr. les ulum, Ts 
Mogan In 


Ss ww = r= 
4 


drinking no wine. Temple. 
n 6 LE "Her father did not fail RIFT TIED Ao 5? 
In all ſhe ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind 3 


/- Yerchoubth ſhe was not chfinate to die, W 

Nor deen d the death the promis'd was ſo nigh. © | 
Look on Simo's ante; tene A140, ol 

. No 26 meek; no aſs ſo obftinate.” Pepe. 


Ge ady. [from ob/tinate.] Stubboraly in- 


flexibly ; with anſhaken detetmination 
| Pembroke — the war 3s ee a5 LY 2 — 
A Greek. . himſelf their their prey, 
7 . poſe on their belief, and roy beta; High. mw 20 
Fix d mw aim, and obftinately bent MY 25 2 


Toe die undaunted, or to circumvent. 

The man reſolv d, and ſtead i eat, wv bs - 
 Inflexible to ill, and obffinzte iet wan 

bs enn the rude rabble's Anne dept: if 0 Aue. 

My ſpouſe maintains her roa truſt, rt. 

o chaſte, and * juſt. © Pofe.. 
O'ngTIN Amen ts. . 15 ffrom: obſtonare.] | Brubbornncs 

OpsrT1es'TLON. *. sh wy e ane The get of 

ſtopping up avy'pa 


OnsTxE' enges, Wo le Hreperus, La]. Loud ; ch 


morous 3 avily*; tarbyleat ; vociferous. 


Theft chf, ee Tp ae the bane of divinity, who are 
& all ofthe pri of ber that they ini, who are 


Kl 0 an 1 Is, {1 | | M. 


e 
fireperous villains: puts and know nat lee 
WORE noiſe. ot 210 68: 5353 pg N 4 Fm” NO 
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gon, but Nen ne 


wh + 
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uten * Add ſon, 
OnrratpuioniLY. ad [from aerger, l. .oudly ;-* 
- .clamorouſly ; D 


Oase Nous E88. nf, [from ebrreperaus.] Loud-"" 
neſs ; clamour ;. noiſe ; tu bulencde. 


bond. 


2 e hath full right't etempt end? of 
Whom ſo it pleaſes him by choice, da gr 

Prom national obflriction. | | „ inte 5 4 Abbie. ; 

25 OBSTRU'CT. v. a. [ob/irus, TOY 1. To block up; 


to bar. 2. To oppoſe. to retard; to bioders to "i in 


the way of. 
60 He them beholding, Soon | N 
| : Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tow'r 
f | {9 Obftrutt Heav' n-tow S. £01 | Milton's 711 27%. 
_ | = In their paſſay through the glands in the lungs, they 0b- 
ON * flrut and ſwell them with little tumours. | Blackmore. 


Past people are ſubject to weakneſs in fevers, becauſe the fat, 
melted by feveriſh heat, ob/frvets; the ſmall canals. Arbuthnot. 


(2. No cloud interpos'd, | 
Or far to odr uc his ſight, Milton. 


Odorav' CTER, . 1. {from ohfiru.] One that hinders or 
oled. 5 

oor RU * WT loi Hrucbio, Lat. ebfirufiion; Fr. from 
olſtrudd.] 1. Hinderance ; difficulty. 2. Obſtacle; im- 
een 1 which hinders, 
fine up of any canal in the human body, ſo as to 
prevent the flowing of any fluid through it, on account of 
the increaſed bulk of that fluid, in proportion to the dia- 
meter of the veſſel. Quinqy. 4. In ee it once G 


ſignifies ſomething heaped to ether. l 
(1. ) Sure God by theſe diſcoveries did 1 ü 
That his clear light 1 all the world ſhould ſhine; 
But the chHruction from that diſcord ſprings, el 
The prince of darkneſs makes 'twixt Chriſtian kings. Denk. 


(2.) All obftruftions in in parliament, that is, all freedom in 
. differing in votes, and debating matters with reaſon and can- 
- dour, muſt be taken away. - Ang Charles. 
In his winter quarters the king expected to meet with all 
the 3 and enen his enraged enemies could lay in 
his way. i, Clarendon. 
Re a popular aſſembly free. „* an e and 
385 12 ſſeſſed pop more power than an equal balance will al- 
„„ low, r e 1 continue to think that they have not enou 
not ſee how the ſame cauſes can produce different effects among 
us, from what they did in mm and Rome. Swift.” 
(4.) Aye, but to die, an 5 we know not where 1 
5 nal lie in cold oh Hruction, and "Þ ee een 
This ſenſible warm motion ny become © | 
A kneaded clod. _ Shakeſd, Meaſurt for — 
Oss TRV “/ CTIvE. adj. [obfrudi f. from obftrud.] Hin- 
dering ; cauſing impediment. 
Having thus ſeparated this doctrine of God' 8 e 
"al events from 3 other things confounded with it, it will 
now be diſcernible how noxious and. ftrutive this doctrine is 
to the ſuperſtructing all good liſGm. Hammond. 


Os TRV“ CTIVE. 2. fl. Impediment Fobeäsches, bf 
1 EE ſecond obſtrufiirvr is that of the »fiduciaryy/ that faith is 
inftrument- of his . 8 excludes 
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—.— contributin 45 any thi Hammond. 
O'ssr RUENT,. 2 (off rum, ar J Hindering ; 1 8 
5 Up. nm 


Ossrur Era CTION. «+: " [opfupefacie, Latin. J. The 
act of inducing ſtupidity, or Anterruptien. of the mental 
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| powers. „„ (42 Mott 4 b&23:; is 1 7 57 9: 1 1 1 
; | CEE cr VE. pa Um oblupefacio, Latin. :Ob- 
— powers 4" ifying 


ſtup 
The ee 112 it is e and no others” 16 e. 


e 
The playere de not only connive e - To oer lde. , fohtenir, Fr. 


damages he makes. 
eftator. ** 


ä On3rnr CTION. u. . [from obftridus, Latin] | — 


3. [lo phyßck.] The 


good g truce; with olive 


or 


ines, 148. 1.7 
to acquire; 0 procure.” "2: T6 peine 10 
the conceſſſon br excited Kindneſs of anther. 


children by, her, a5. N., 


8 
* 8 


in by 


95 May be that I may obtain 
We have obtained an te Ih, 
The juices of the leaves are obtained by expreſli jon. 
(27) in fach our 
A thing we deſire, Hole, 
By his own blood he entered i once into the holy place 
having obtainedeternal redemption for us. Hleb. ix. 1 


If they could not be obtained of the proud tyrant t, ch 
6 ——_— $58 with him upon'any Sn Ore hy 


[ 
SEEN for riches, riches they obtarn ; 1 28 * 


. d by robbers fer their ea are Had. * Dryzer, 
The e of the ſtory J forbore, becauſe 1 could not 
obtain from myſelf to ſhew A ſalom unfortunate. Dryae, 
Whatever once is denied them, they are certainly not w 
obtain hy erying. Frets Locte on Educatia. 


To OpTain. b. u. 1. To continue in uſe. 2. IJ0o be el. 


tabliſhed; to ſubſiſt in nature or practice. a: "To preni; 
to free Not in uſe. W 5 
(r. ) The Theodoſian Code, ſeveral hundred y ars after Jul 


tinian's time, did obtarn in the weſtern parts of ROY Bale. 
2.) Our impious uſe no longer ſhall obtain, 
Brothers no more, by brothers, fhall be ſlain. Dryan 
The ſituation of the ſun and earth, which the 9 fip- 
poles, is far from being preferable to this which at preſent ch. 
aint, that this hath infinitely the advantage of it. / god, 
ere waſting the publick rr has obtained i in a Court, 
all A order is baniſhed. ; Dawear, 
he general laws of fluidity, elaſticity, and gravity, 0btai 
in animal and inanimate tubes. "Chepne's Phil. Prix, 
(3-) There is due from the judge to the advocate, ſome com 
mendation where cauſes are age Pleaded; ; eſpecially m—_ 
the ſide which 8 not. 
; Os 7. NILE, a, from than), * 70 be ble 
2. To be gained. 
| 1.5 Spirits which come over in :Rillations, miſcible vil 
np.” er, and wholly combuſtible, are obtainab/e, from plante by 
previous fermentation,” . Aru hnot on Alinent. 
(.) What thinks he of his dat and the rate it cal, 
not being obtainable unleſs God's only Mt, would come dom 
from heaven, ar and be made man, and Py. down his ay life for 


2 -% 
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085! ai NBR, A. e [from abtain,],. He, who e 


Te OBTE/MPERATE, 4. er: - French ; _— 
Lat.] To obey. ben 


8101 K 1 Xt 44 
To OBT“. . 4. [6Brende, late, e 9 55. 
hold out ia oppoſition. 2. To pretend ; to offer as the 
_ Teaſon of any thing. n ail 
(2.) Thou doſt with lids the throne pale, 1 bebt 
Ob ending Heav n for Whats er ills befal * 


7 7 8. TION. , 4 Lob. and — eg, Lat.], th 


ö 


+ neſs ; the ſtate of being 1 ; ws act of darkening; 


cloudineſs. ,. FILKE je 
In eyery me im or "vertigo, Wet i 32 obtenciratia 
with a KEE of turning round. 5 Bacon's Nat. Hip. 
OsTznS10N, A "Y [from obtend.} "The act of, obige 
ing. LS 7 
To 5 U . al [oþrefor,, Latin T T een C 
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ow and not penn chem ic be { eee d 


des Hecker, 
There may ; be as great a vanity. 10 retiring an and withdrawing 
men's conceits from the world, as in cbt ruding them. Bacon. 
- Some things are eaſily granted ; the reſt ought not to be 05 
truded upon me with the point of the ſword... K. arles. 
Who can abide, that againſt their own doors fix books 
| ſhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, be, under pain of a 
curſe, imperiouſly obtruded upon God and his church? Hall. 
Why Fhouldft thou then obtrude this diligence | 
In vain, where no Ny it can find ? Mito: 
Whatever was not by them thought neceſſary, muft not by 
us be obtruded on, or forced into that catalogue. Hammond. 
A cauſe of common error is the credulity of men; that is, 
an eaſy aſſent to what is obfrudee, or believing at firſt ear what 


is delivered by others. Brown. 
The obj ts of our ſenſes ob ru, their particular ideas upon 


dur 3 whether we will or no; and the operations of our 


minds will not let us be without forme Nr notions bag them. 


$059 3h 
Whether thy — ebene came A 
From realms that bear Veſputio's „„ 7-17 ay 
For ſo conjectures would obtrude, 
And from thy painted {kin conclude; 45 © Swift. 


 O8Tru'per:; nf [from o*rrude;] One chat obtrudes. 
Do juſtice to the inventors or publiſhers of the true experi- 

ml ments, as well as Fr the obtruders of falſe ones. Boyle. 
= 0zT:u's10Nn. . / - (from Kur gun, Lat.] The act of ob- 
= trudin 7 | 
No 5 can hink it other than the method of flavery, by 
ſavage rudeneſs and importunate ob7rufions” of nne to have 
the miſt of his errour and paſſion diſpelled. K. Charles, 
 OxTxv's1ve. adj. [from obrrude.] Inclined t to bote one 5 
ſelf, or any thing elſe,” upon others. | a 

Not obvious, not obtrufrue, but reti dc 

The more deſirable. Milton'⸗ Par: Loft, 


8 7: Osru'nD. v. a, [obtundo, Latin] To blunt; to dull 3 
to quel]; to deaden. 
. Avicen countermands lettin blood in cholerick bodies, be- 
cauſe he efteems the blood a \ bridle of gall, obtunging its acri- 
wony and fierceneſs. lar vęy an ee e 
srosdrIo NA. {from nden Latin] The act 
R 5 ſopping 13 = thing) with (ming! ſmeared: over 


IF N TION, \m.i ſ7\'fobwenio,” La 

, . . * Something happen. 
ing not conſlayely, and _ Tegularly, but uncertain ih inoi- 
i advantage: 1 n be om vole u,19569) 
en the count grows more rich ond better inhabited, the 
— 3 0 ountry grows will alſo be more augmented and) 
750 valued. Zit tseofhbun Fpenſen on Ireland. 
Mm RT. v. @. ſobwerto, Lat) Fo turn towards. 
| 0 — ag with an iron rod ſtirred the xindleti part 6 the 

* — the fire might be more Aiffuſed, and more: 
— tori 4, NO 19H n yale Illi Alive u * 
no place behold, but there wilt be man 
CELTS that look ſome one way,':apd fome 
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An erect cone laced in an hojizoptal plane, at a great diſ- 
F the * t to be * but a . if 
its baſe be ob wer ted towards us. ; Watts'sLogich. 
To O/BVvIAT E. v. a. (row chin, Lat. odvier, Fry” To 

meet in the way j 40 prevetit by-interception. -/ 717 

To lay down every in its full light, b obviate 
all a e and remove everys * would carry me cut 


too far. Woodward's Nut. Hi 
O'BVIOUS. ud b. Leone, Latin. 1. Meeting any thi 
oppoſed in ront to any thing. 2, Open ; expoled. 1 


Eaſiiy diſcovered ; plain! evident; aft ily” found * 22 
Wo uſed it harſhly for eaſily. intelligible. 
| (14) I to the evil turn 
1 _ My 0 rous breaſt ; arming to overcome 
oh By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labour won. ban. 
PR" ) Whether ſuch room in nature EY £35 | 
4 * ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 2 
my Eac orb a pampl e of light, convey'd ſo far 
Down to th itable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obwious to diſpute, 
; (3+) Why was the fight . _ 
...;To ſuch a tender ball as th eye confin d. | 
So obvious ind fo eaſy to be quench'd? And 
Entertain'd with Fa litude, A 
Where obwious duty ere while appear'd Wee * Milton. 
They are ſuch lights, as are only obw40us to every man of 
| ſenſe, who loves poetry and underſtands it. Dryden. 
I am apt to think many words difficult or elbe, which are 
obvious to ſcholars. x Swift. 
Theſe ſentiments, whether they be impreſſed on the foul, or 
_ ariſe as obvious reflections of our reaſon, I call natural, becauſe 
they have been found in all ages. Rogers. 
| All the great lines of our duty are clear and obvious; the ex- 
tent of it underſtood, the obligation - acknowledged, and the 
" wiſtem of complying with it freely confalled. | Rogers: | 


O'svious Ly. adv. {from obvious. 1. Evidently. ap- 
parenti). 2. Eaſily to be found. 3. Naturally. 
( 1.) All purely identical propoſitions Hp and at firſt 
- Bluſh, 3 no inſtruction. ; 
(2.) For France, Spain, and other foreig — 
volumes of their lass and lawyers have ouſly — 


concernin lace and re . of their magiſtrates and 
ties. ak P E. 1 5%: Meint — 2 
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e 5 1 Nev! re and ang . W , [from obvious] State of being evi 
= - ; dent e or apparent. ; 
3 {OBTU'SE. «dh, - [obtuſus, 906] « 7 an 2 e not, Slicht ex 5 nts are more eaſil A pt: TY 
Y —_ 2. Not quick ; dull tv ſhrill ; ob- | thought! ors eaſineſs'or obviouſneſs\fitter! to recommend than 
ay W an obtuſe XP 2 S N i 16" 1 depricate hem yooe ned Doty — Ter 
* n 2s then it wt pr „ v. a. [obu 7 at 0 : | 
bi e age pf | . — muſt forego. * e Ro e latte, 0 175 5 hg 
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rence: caſualty ; incident. 23; Oppbrianity> ; convenience. 
- Accidental cauſe; >4. 'Renfon not cogent, but oppor- 
Ft £2 Incidental need; caſual N e N 
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eee 3 
To find at home occaſion for his fame, 1 41% a ren 
Where dark confuſions did the nations hide. | Waller, * Nor firſt intended but occafional, | 
From' this admonition * 1 only eccafor e redouble - Their abſent ſermons. - | © hon Hog MS any'p; 


oe 
a heirfault 8 aneh, OCENSTONALLY, b. from Ae c 
rr 'more than once in ſeveral ont exigence : en. 7 7 = Ka: * 
3 antiquity, that are ſtill to he Teen in Remo. Authority and reaſon on her wait, to OE 
har ow Italy. As one intended firſt, not after. made. F 
Oer . Pau. ＋ ö 


ere e e N aff h 
nning of this cu enſer on Ire "I oured interweave | 
' That woman that cannot make her fault her  aſband's oced= +. have des. vs with 12 affert | 
Hon, let her never nurſe her child herſelf, be, ſhe will breed it 0 
like a fool. hakeſp. 4 25 it. 14 
1 m ee 10 
Nor thought, when the beheld the fight from 5 1 
Her beauty was th* Kaon of the 3-50] of ' Dryden. 
Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon os 
_..revived by the mind, — TR, | 
9 ion. . | 
(.) Your own buſineſs calls on 2 75 | | < 
And you embrace th' occaſton to ai _ Shateſp. | | * BB 
* K. Chart, = 23 
2 uteous, dili 3 1 
"= page & k over his 6ccaſions. | Suach Gnbeline. - N i "voy 6 to fall 7 
Antony enn . owner 25 i goods, in as much a —_— 
nie married but his occaſion here. * Shakeſp. Ant. and Cliop. _ Cccafioner to his neighbour, | * * | 
My occaſions have found 2 2 to ule them toward a ſupply of Occeca'T10N. #. J [occecatio, | ce, .] - The 
5 money . | Shakdp Timon, ad of Nindingroe making bliad.. - -- | 
i IN ho are defirous 4 a name in painting, ſhould read "Thoſe places of 3 o wif the | | 
p is, and m — — e d 0 aq things | as 2 that is „ Adi in e f : 7 
h 10 or their of w they may have occa- wicked men, Sendtrſm 7 i 
4 Sf l wi Dryden; Du Du Preſnoy. O'ccrwenr. n. ,. [from accidens, Latin] The ef, | 9 
85 eiu! is ike uſe of on octafion to di cover, a fallacy hid —— The enxious clouds amt bent g 
in a 4 emonk, flouriſh. | Locke. To dim his glory, and to Kan the raft LY | 0 
mene een ber viry wa fitted for the aim of | Of his bright paſſage to the ocoident. 3 ' Shakeſp. &1 j 
che church in its purer ages. | Baker on Learning. Ocers E'NTAL. adj. [occidentalis, Latin,} Weſtern. 
God hath put us into an imperfe& ſtate, where we __ 4} | Ere twice in murk and occidental dan 
Lo occaſion of each other's aſſiſtance. | Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy Jamp. ai, | 
A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 30 25 If the had not been drajued,” ae led her 1 —_— 
His pow rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 11.40 tee with 0ceraental gold and filver. , „ i 3 12 
But with th occghſ,e nd the place comply, ien  Baft and weft d dn e avidus: conceptions of philob- —_ 
Conceal his force, * en ſometimes to fly. Pope. -phers, mag ping the condition of India —_ rs. pres ſetting 1d IS - 
2er 2. 4. 8 ner, Fr. nen 2 3 1 Leeb. ite Far La 2 Car Erras, | | 
1 e, u. 45 5 eauſe ; to N. 3. To Occ1: a Joccidems, u. eſtern. 
influence. 1% 9 TAL. . [occipitalir, | n en in the hinde > 
922 Who can find is reddhneble that-the foul ould, in jts of the head. 575 aw 1 8 
nt, during ſleep, nevet light on any of thoſe idens it 0 CIFUT. n, art of Fa. O0 
„„ preſerve the memory of no ideas | 1. M Ar ; Ap ee . | Her 
_butHuch, which being occa/ioned OW the enn Ee 8 his occiput moſt quainitly,/ BITS GB e 5 j 
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reflection on 5 us ſtate. of hi x 
N e WEE ko wen . | 
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| ay pt have been occeflored by tl 3 meh wine ene c,, the og comer W 30 
"duced Into out e e 3 | 2. emple./ e. OVELV of, a wer. i 
confumpti HG Sha bl - 
| iſtulas, ary Pay A. . ay; 5 CO; * FF 8 4 3: 
a | n copl ous Lia. 711 ; 
CEE ns 2 0 
. Ons 14 8 We mouth, 817.3308 #1 Fein! alle, 1 ne ben 
© | men, ic * Occrv Slow. n, J [from uin. 1 as 
Fee "= bu ws 732151! 55 H teh eng age tie 
, OCOU/UT: nf; .{orcxdte, Fr. cel, 4 Kan 
dew}; unknown ; undiſcovetable. RE anc 
; 7 . —— Mr ap, Jo | die: 


unkenhel in one dpenths; - ua. 
chat we have 2 211ü 6 

| A; te, n . 
Burnet, dee which 
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of th Py 1 % 0 nter 


; 4 115 5. . v all e a Wee 2 0 one 
| w 
with ſaying chat we "dont undetſtand r they > — 
N anifeſt tions and their — only are occult. 
. 75 are manifeſt qua give the name of occult qualities not to 
manifeſt qualities, but to ſuch qualities only as they 1 
to lie hid 2 in bales; ane to be the unknown cauſes of manifeſt 
effects. el. Bit | Neavton' L Opticls. 
| OccuLTA 1 n: * [occultatis, Latin J - In-aſtronomy, 
is the time that a ſtar ot planet is hid from our ſight, when 
eclipſed by interpoſition of the age, of the enen or ſome 


ner planet between it end us. Harris. 
K berate. Je TER oe wit J \Secreweſs z Rate of 
being hid. 23 


| Occoraniey n. F. (from ccupans, Latin] The 40. * 
taking poſſeſſion. 5 

Of moveables, ſome are things ESSE others things arti» 
ficial. Property in the firlt 1 is gained by occupancy, in the latter 
by improvement. ' Warburton on Literary Property. 


 O'ccurANT. # 1. Lc Lais He that takes poſ- 


f thing. 
enen nn palſeth, ch as poſſeſſion, © 


Of beaſts and birds then 
and goetli to the oceupart py rears" civil people not ſo, Bacon. 
To re, 4 to 


| | 77 Ocom rat Bn, nm e Lan 
| - hold ; to take up- | b 711718 
Drunken men are AR with a plain deflitation 3 in vol 


mal, and occufate, part of the * where they are, and ſo 
47A 6: them = to move. Bacon's Nat. H: ft. 


* Ocovrs en. . from werpation, Fr. occupatio,. Lat. ] 
he act taking poſſethon. | 2. Lens en 1 
| neſs, 4þ Trade 3 calling; vocation. 
1.) Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its its. crown ARE this 
Jak ſixſcore years, much more than the Ottomans : I ſpeak not 
| of matches or unions, but of arms, Occupations, oe RY * 
con. 
(2.) Such were the diſtreſſes of the then infant world; ſo in- 
| cefſant their occupations about proviſion for a that there was 
| little leiſure to commit any thing to writing Moadtard. 
In your moſt buſy preupations, when you nc ſo much 


"I 


_ © He was of the fameveraft wick em, n ITT for by 
their occupation they were tent: makers. elt, xv. 3. 
| Occuriyn, # n. / {from eee 5 . 2 offeffour ; one 


who takes into his eog 2. FM; who. e any 
#4 ment. 5 

"ON OY f the title of . be good. i in a 
if uld it be bad accounted in A country peopled ond 


+ W114; + * itz 
? 6 
: 5 „ 
; 1 ) Thy mercha diſe and 91 cri ers of thy merchandiſe, 
If all into the midſt)of the ſexs. .; Ee. xxvii. - 
£7 O'CCUPY-: 1/24, 1a Sa[oce as; occupe, Lat. . 1. 
| poſleſs; to keep ; to take up. 2. Tete to employ. 
= 3. To follow as buſineſs, 4 Pe ue d | 
x $ ) How ſhall he that cocupieth the room o the nel 


x th men at 7 giving of thanks,” "Taxing he underſtandeth not 878 


what thou ſave i Ei a . 16. 


Powder beit ſuddenly fred 3 
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for the 8 wwenty and 
nine talents. p \ FS | 5 4 Nins \Y Ay #5 XXXVUL.1 24. 
"y O'covyy. ©. u. To follow bee 


He called his ten ſervants, and delivered"rhem ten pounds, 
Luke, Kix. 13. 


fs £0 faid-unto' them, Orcay till I come. 


Fo OCCUR: . 1. Lee, Latin! 1. Te: be prefented 
to the memory or atfentic 


3 To elaſh; toftrike's Ant Ke. meet; 4. To obviate; 
4 to intercept ; to okay 0 A latiniſm;* © 


E 417 doth not occur to me any uſe of | this experiment 
be. 79 1 0-4 


:1' | Bacon's'Nat."Hiftory. 
he mind Gould be al aye randy to turn itſelf to the 6.4 


* riety of objects that occur, 22 allow nun as much conſidera- 


tion as ſhall-be thought fit. Locle. 
The far greater part of the examples 0 occur 1 us, are ſo 


many y encouragements to vice and diſo bediene. Revers. 
In, ſeripture though the word heir occur there is no 
bo: thing as heir in our 1 ſenſe. 2 3 Loc te. 


FR (3: ) Bodies have a determinate. motion- "according to the 
__ grees of their external impulſe, their inward princi iple of 5 


298; and the reſiſtante of the bodies they occur With. Bentley 
(4.) Before I begin that 1 muſt occur to one „Herr objec- 
- tion againſtchis propoſition. AG Bib 149 


Seq n n a J. lap Fr. Kenn occur this 
was perhaps originally eecurrents,] 1. incident; ; Nei 
© 2"dehlal went. 2. Occaſional preſentation? + ! © 7 


(I.) In education moſt time is to be beſtowed Ars | 
— ow occur. 


is of the greateſt conſequence in the ordina 
©. Fences of — life the young man is deſigned: for. Loctite. 
(2.) Voyages. detain the mind by the perpetual, occurrenct and 
expeckation of ſomething new. „ Watts, 


Ocev' KRENT, ft) Leers, Fr..0ccurrens,: Lat.] In- 
 .cident ; any "thing that happens, ze 2104110) 10 


. \ , Contentions were as yet never — to prevent two evils, the 


taken up with other affairs, yet now and then fend up an eja- We ene à mutual exchapge of un y and nin © ices, the 
culation to the God of your falvation. © 2121 72 290m Wake. 2 other a common hazard of bot Y 1 53 y fach as 
(3:) The red peſtlence ſtrike all trades 3 in Rome, _ © ſtudy how to work upon all betreut, with oſt Ke in 
And occupations periſu. | ' Shakeſp: Gortolanus. -\ — PI: 


He did himſelf certify. all fie: ee find | occurrents in every 

8 ganterler, Fo Calice, to the e and aldermen of Lon- 
-irdo 571 i no!fh> ba Bacon Henry VII. 
.Ocev' 48 10. . * [obcurſum, 
. | TI | SEES if aun Ain 3790 


In the reſolution” of bodies by | e e cif 


; N by heir various en 3 a heat) 
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Now ſhould hoſe; cine pardiles, ever and anon roltl by 


- the oceur ſion 


„ ut N on of in 5 Bag {x op 
/CEAN. = N. ＋ 72 [ocean,, Fa. dee Lat Lori 1. The main z | 
* - the great ſea, 2 immenſe expan 47 51560 1 


% (2.): The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, m 
wi e gilt the 2 with his beams, -- 286 * 0 
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ounds were ſet 94 


0s darkneſs fuch as bound the ocean wie,” 0 wp "Milton. 
Ocs a' NICK. 20%. 


very beautiful reddiſh oce//ated one. Ber ban 's Phy 5 

Ocnar. n. ſ. [ochre, ocre, Ft. axpe.] The earths giſſin- 

iſhed by the name. of ochret are thoſe which have rough 

or naturally duſty ſurfaces, are but lightly coherent in 

their texture and are compoſed of fine and ſoft argillaveous - 

3 and are readily diffuſihle in water. Aer are 

; of various colours; ſuch as red, yellow, blue green, black. 

he yellow. ſort are called * 45 of iron, and the blue 

 ochres of copper. l Materia Medica. 
Och ous. adj. [from ochre. Conſiſting of ochre. 


In the interſtices of the flakes is a grey, chalky, or 1 6 
Woodward on . N 


& 8 dert k 
O'cnxe v. adj. [from bre Partaking of ochre. * 
© This is conveyed about by the water; as we find in earthy, 
ocbhrey, and other looſe matter. Dou d. 
Olchtur. 1. , formed by corruption. from l A. 
* mixed baſe metal. 


OCTAGON „. 1 [48 and yuria.] In geometry, a figure 


., confiſting of eight ſides and angles; aud this, when all the 


' tides and angles are equal, is called a regular 0.Jagon, which 
may, be inſcribed in a circle. Harris. 
Octagon al. _ {from- ee 1 Having cight angles 
and ſcdes 1111 4 
Octa' NGULARs adj. [ods and anguluns Latio.] Having | 
eight angles. rief. 
Ocralngotansss. . fi (from abel The quality , 
of having | on angles. Die. 
ders NT. ga. In aſtrology, is, when a planet i is in ſuch 
Oerr LE. an aſpect or poſition with Jef to another, 
that their places are only dane an eighth 15 of a circle 
or fortyfive degrees. N 66G Discs. 


Octave, #. f. [otave,” Fr. ee, 167 1. The eighth | 
da, after fome peculiar feſtival.” 2. [In wuſick.] An 
eighth or an interval of eight ſounds. . * Eight aus; to- 


„Fe after a feſtival. 2 . 


E AVO.. [Lat.] A book is ſaid to be in cave when a 
het is folded into eight lea ves. Dich. 


ans / They accompany. the ſecond edition of . origi nal experi. 972 


ments, hich were printed frſt in Englith in bes; Baye. 
Ocrg NNIAL. adj. [from ocfennium, Lat.] 1. Happening 
{1-1eyery . eighth»yeas . 2. Laſting eight rear. ol 
oct 0818 * [ Odlober, Latin; e Fr.! The 


tenth pt of the year, or the eighth nuinbered from | 


March. nin ine een 
Ockober is een in a nt of yellow and carnation ; 
on His head 1 garland of oak leaves, in his right | hand 8 
bee In- Ris k baſket oP ſervifese e 
Ocuor DRICAL: Raj, tc enn 
Oc ro! GENARY. Latin] of eighty or 
age. e i. 
O'ctonaty. OY les ius, „e Belonging | KP 
Ocrtoxo' CULAR. ad. [480 and el Haring whe 7 


number eight. 
8 1333 1 2 3 1. 1 30G 2101 15 2, & 1 55 


"Moſt im ene iders for nee 
| — and ſome ſenocular. Durham Ph ee. 
Ocrore TALOUS. adj. [ods and wdeAds;” 


vin 
eight Newer leaves. 1d 1094 8--£ | +. 4 byte, | 


; Ortes *. . 1b ad- , 070 ln . 8 


* n. be to the ocean. 

= Die... 
Oc! LLATE — "adj. ola, Lat.] Reſembling the eye. 
The white duty lays its offspring on cabbage leaves; a 


* e oe 1 TID 


RE eight Slums. 
0 e 7. „ nat) IG tae.” EY 
O'CULAR. adj, [1cuaite, Fr. ftom eculus, Latin 10 OM + 4 

— on the eye; known by the eye. pet ©. 

' —— Provemr love a whore, | 
Be fare of it: give me the-ocular dans! hdd ETA 
Ort thou hadit better have been born a — 
He that would not believe the menace of at Ee it * 


-by doubted whether Refer an oc lar e 
curſe at firſt. hes . ae 
O'E 'U LAKE Vo _ [from ocular: F To the obſervation of the 
"eye. MO AYP 
"WR fame is ocular] ly confirmed. by Vives upon Auſt, 
\ Brown, 
O'evr. ATE. . bela, Lat] Having eyes; brow 
19 by the eye. nien 
O0 CULIST, 2. /. 140 5 — Lat] One who prfeſic 
cute diſtempers of the eyes. 
If there be a ſpeck in the eye, we als thei off; but he were 


A a ſtrange xcul;fl who would pull out the ee. Baan E: u 
I am no oculift, and if I ſhould go to help one eye and pu i 5 
out the other, we ſhould have an untoward buſineſs. TT * | 
O'CULUS belt. Latin.) Ihe eculus beli of jewellers, po. 5 
bably of Pliny, is un secidental variety-of the -agat king; WM 
having a a grey horny ground, circular delineations, and 4 R 
ſpot i in the Aueh eee wh 92 5 an. its name. 
Fort * : Woodward 3 
o 227. f., sea FI Not eren; not diviſdle i in Wo - 
to equal numbers. ote than a rotnd number; i- ©» 
definitely exceeding * number ſpecified. 3. Particular; $ 1. 
uncouth; extraordinary; „ hot like others ; not to be hum Z co 
bered among any clafs. Im a ſenſe of contempt or diſlike, Wa tic 
4. Not noted; not taken into*the common account; u- 0 
heeded. . Strat Wes unaccountable; fantaſtical. 6 Un- . 
common; particular. 7. Uolucky. 8. . * 3 1 
et ary improper. 4 ( 
(I.) This is the third time; I hope * ups 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. | ge. Z | 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the latenl . ne 
5 of man by even and odd; aſeribing the odd unto the 3 
right fide, and the even unto-the left; and ſo by parity, or A 7 
 imparity of letters in mens damen, to determine niisforturs 2 4 
* *./; Brown's Vulgar Errows, } . 2 18 
(2.) The account of the profits of Ulſter, from the fifth 3er Wn wh | 
of Edward IIId. until the W do amount but to nine bu- Ws y. 
dred and odd e 1 3 Davies on Ireland, 8 mee 
Sixteen hundred * odd FN after the earth was made, t Wn | 
| was deſtroyed i in a eluge of Water. Bu net Dag. 5 81 
on The year, without regard to days, ende with an 4 day 4 
d odd hours, odd minutes and add ſeconds: of minutes, 0 - v 
chat it cannot be meaſured by any even number of days, bo BN A 
"OF minutes. bot 86, Holder on Tin. D 
13.) Her madneſs] hath the 2 frame c of ſenſe, : Y 
uch a di n ng on t e 
. e'er I wy in F 534% Mea ſurs for e, 1 
9 Of thee, kind boy, I aſkino red and 1 3 very 
Noſgn To male vp e 30. $ : 41 2 5 ** 7 eh + er 3 
No cad becom . Neg] modi 
bos Black eyes, or 1 7 not what's 5 * e form 
2550 When I broke looſe from writers who. have ar Int | DDN 
wit and parts in propagating of vice, I did not ah” | even 
I ſhbvld be treated as an od# kind of a fellow. Seta. ule 
No fool Pythagoras was thought: (2 
He made his lift ning ſcholars ſtand, + l begge 
WM Their mouth ſtill ebver d with their hand: b : # 5 all. ſhip. 
Eklſe, may be; ſome o4d thinking e „ are lo 
ee ee Dee 1 25 Fi. writin 
ten e muſic Oo pheres. Ti —_ . ; 
if | | Dia blue colour 3 2 2 nothing el & han by wy; 5 kit 


En is the face of a TON or A n. 01 0 potheſis 


ꝛre loſt, eee 


FE 


ent I own myſelf no knave, 
. ings wo country rein makes me grave. © © 1 18 Pie. 
To counterpoiſe this hero of the oo, Fa — E e be 
Some for renown-are ſingular, and vdd ;' Mak e 
What other men diflike is ſure to leaſe rears e 
Of all mankind theſe dear antipodes. "Young. 
4.) left him oligo of the air with gt | | 
In = od angle of the ifle. © Sharkey. Temtef. 
There are yet ine ſome few odd lads that you remember 
Shakeſp. 18 
) How range or od Ge er I bear myſelf, 
0 perchance, 1 ſhall think meet, 
To ca an antick diſpoſition on. Shale ſp. ke. 
It is an 04d way of uniting parties to deprive a majority of 
art of their ancient right, by conferring. it on a faction, who 
ad never any right at all. Fut. 
Patients have ſometimes coveted cad things which have relieved 
them; as falt and vinegar. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
With ſuch odd maxims to thy flocks retreat, 
Nor furniſh. mirth for miniſters of ſtate. © "Young. 
(6.) A, odd man to perform all three perfectly is, „ 
Sturmiu Aſcham's * 
) T he truſt Othello puts him in, 
On ſome odd time of his infirmity, 2 
Will ſhake this ifland, ©. cbaleſſ Othelhs. 
(8.) Mr. Locke's Effay would be a vily odd book for a man 
to make himſelf maſter of. who would get a reputation by cri- 
tical writings. Addiſon, Spetilator. 


OCD. adv. [from ca This word and o4dneſs, ſhould, 


] think, be written 105 one 4; but the writers almoſt all 
combine againſt it.] 1. Not evenly. 2. Strangely ; par- 


_ ticularly ; — 3 enen ; EP con- 


trarily to cuſtom. 
(2.) How oddly will i it . thas 1 


Mult ak my child forgiveneſs. Shale e 
One man is preſſed with poverty, and looks ſomewhat oddly 
upon it. Collier on the Spleen. 


The dreams of leeping men are made up of the waking 
man's ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put together. Locke. 
This child was near being excluded out of the ſpecies of - 
man barely by his ſhape, It is certain a figure a little more 


oddly turned had caſt om: and he had been executed, Locke. © 


he real eſſence. of ſubſtances we know not; and therefore 


are ſo undetermined in our nominal eſſences, which we make 


ourſelves, that if ſeveral men were. to be aſked concerning ſome 
oddly-ſhaped fetus, whether it were a man or no? one ſhould - 


meet with different anſwers. Locke. 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated; 
She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 


As maſters in the elare-obſcure,” oo 
With various light your eyes allure: - 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread Oe I OP 
Draw off in blue, or charge i in 41. 55555 
Yet from theſe colours oddly, mix d, 
Your ſight upon the whole is fix d. Prior. 
They had Foy a great black fubſlance 1 on the — 
very odaly- ſnaped. Suiyt. 
Foſſils are very odaly and elegantly ſhaped, according to the 


modification of their ity rar alts, or the cavities eu are 
formed in. Bent 


£ 
7 " 


O'vpness, 4. 7. Throw 2 + 1. The t ſtate. of being, : 


even. 2. Stra neſs | 
gulatity. 5 . 2 T 


(2.) dene to recommend himſelf to poſterity, Cicero 


ged it as an alms of the hiſtorians, to remember his Fer o 


ſhip: and obſerve the oddnefs of the event; all their hiſtories 


writin 4 | Y yarn. 
ave is 1 of bei diſcoyered ; and th 
bg: N * 115g looks. . _. Cie. 


My wife fell n 52 a Uh nt diſorder,” and I woas a Jigdle dif--" . oy: ) For ever all 
ft. 


compoſed at the oddye of the accident, EY" 


Odps. n. ,. Iſtom 7 1. Inequuſit exceſs wa h 
y; 3 1 er 
compared with the * 2. . ban an even 3 3 


” b 1 „* > i 
V / 


— pro 7 am no . 8 25 : : * 0:4 0 


ty; 3 e e irre- * 


„ 


diots "es has: the contrary.” 3. Aena 3 leer 
ty, 4. Quarrel ; debate ; diſpurs; 


1.) Be ween theſe tiwo.caſes there are greit odds, Hooker. 
e caſe is yet. not like, but ters en t od be- 
tweel them. | Spenſer en Ireland, 
I will lay the odds that ere this year expire, ur 
Me bear our civil fwords _ aulire 00; 75 we 
As far as France. * ' Shakeſp ler Iv. 
I chiefly who enjoy e : 
So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 1 he 
* e by ſo much s. Miltov Pars 100 


—— Shall give him to partakke 
Full happineſs with me? or rather * — | 
But keep the odds of ap we in * you. wet 221 0 
Without co- partner?) Milton 's Par. 40%. 
Cromwel, with odr of pniher and of fate, 
Remov'd this bulwark of the church and flare, Walter. 
All theſe, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, and ad- 
vanced in knowledge, I ſuppoſe of equal natural parts; all the 
odds between them has been the di ferent "Ip that has been 
given to their underſtandings! to range in. Saat ien. 
Judging is balancing «nl accoulits and determining on which 
- fide the odds lie. 0 Locke; 
1 2.) Since every man by nature is vy prone to think the beſt 
of himſelf; and of his own condition; it is odds but he will 
find a ſhrewd temptation. South. 
Tue preſbyterian party endeavoured one day to introduce a 
- debate about repealing the teſt clauſe, when there appeared at 
. leaſt four to one odds againſt them. Swift. 
Some biſhop beſtows-upon them ſome inconſiderable benefice, 
when tis 04ds they are already 9 with a numerous 
family. ift's Mr iſcellanies, 
(3.) And tho" the ford, ſome underſtood, 
In force had much the odds of wood, 
Twas nothing ſo; both ſides were balance _ op” 
So equal, none knew which was valiant'lt, Hudibras. 


(4.) I can't f| 
W . beginning to this peeviſh odds. Mauch. Othells. | 


 — — What is the night? 

Almoſt at odds with the morning, which is which, Shatsſp. 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, 

That ſets us all at odds.  * Shakeſp. wn. ons 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, | 

Were till at odds, being but three; 

Until the gooſe came out of door, 

And ſtaid the odd by adding four: Shakeſp Love 140 1 


Gods of whatſoe er degree, 0 
Reſume not what themſelves have given, | 
Or any brother God in heay'n; > + Ret 
Which keeps the peace among the Gods, 
Or they muſt always be at odds. _ Suiyr s Mi 1 


Obr. u. , fe. A poem written to be ſung to muſick; 


a lyrick poem; the ode is either of the greater or leſs 


Eind. The leſs is characteriſed by ſweetneſs and eaſe ; the 
greater by ſublimity, rapture, and quickneſs of trau 


tion. 


carvin Roſalind on their barks; hangs odzs upon hawthorns, 
and clegi ies on brambles, all forſooth deifying the name of 
Roſalind. | Shakeſp. As you like it. 
> run, prevent them with thy humble owes. 
And lay it lowly at his bleſſed W 117 lan. 
What work among you ſcholar Gods! F161 e 
P uœbus muſt write him am rous odes; 45 bd) who? 


And thou, poor couſin, muſt wp Hons. 
His letters in ſubmiſſive pred . oy; Freier. 
O'orsLE. adj. [from odi.] Hateful, Dic. 


O'DIOUS, 2%. [odieux, Fr. dig, Latin. 
ſing hate; invidious. 4. A word We "1% eee 


2 . 7 -* ph „ EY " 
by women. e 55 Gera een fi 315 
; A Lo 


e moſt odors,” © 97 IL c“ Spratt. 

Hatred is the paſſion of: e b Ks df hof. 

| rility included in its ts very eſſence. But then; if there could 

have 7 e ee 
&/ 5 2 Ie 


a 5 
 % 


A man — 5 — foreſt that Aude our young plants with 


| 1. Hateful "IS 
5 on deteſtable; abominable,:. 4 Expoſed to hate. 3. Can- 
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(2.) There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentleman Oecono'micks. 4. /. [0izorpuntos 3 economique, Fr. fron 


of approved goodneſs, who had gotten nothing by his couſin's oeconomy. Both it and its derivatives are under economy.) 
power but danger from him, and odiouſneſs for him. Sidney. _ Management of houſehold affairs. 


A prince's leaving his buſmeſs wholly to his miniſters, is 2 
O'D IUM. n. /. Latin. minen quality — provok- dangerous an u in politicks, as a maſter's committing il 


to his ſervant, is in oeconomicłs. | L*Eftrange, 
ECUME'N ICAL adj. [ oix8paerizog, from ohn Gene 
ral; reſpecting the * habitable world. 

This Nicene council was not received as an oecumenical coun- 


ing 0 9 
The odium and oifindes which ie: men's rigour or temiſhels 0 
had contracted upon my government, I was reſolved to have 
expiated, Hing Charles. 
She threw the oium of the fact on me, 


5 : i 1 ents SH tak 4 we My - b | \ 7a: BY CLE bf 1 n f ; 8 
W 8 
. | . alin odious, it would have ated within te compat of 4 75 We gell, 3ecauſe wha of the opt "the 1 nerve 
_ per object. 4 * our noſtrills. „bers Phil, Bi 
j > Ne Let not the Trag, with a feign'd pretence | n 0 DouUR. . /. [odor; Latin. ke, French: ; 1. Sem, 
VI! - 2x1 proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince:  *  - whether good or bad. 2. Fragrance ; erfume 
| 7a | 8 Pp 3 ſweet 
| | Et Expel from Italy that odrous name... 85 | Doe, Nut. | 
LW | She e er gn þ | (1.) Democritus, when he lay a dying, ſent for loaves of | 
_ Of nauſeous ſteams, and poiſons all the room. Er anville. new bread,” which havin opened and poured. a little wine into « 
1 ( 2.) Another means for raiſing money, was, by 1 ring them, he kept himſelf Jo with the, od-ur till a certain f WM 
* offences of officers in 1 eat place, who as by unjuſt dealing was paſt. | By : 
they became moſt oatous,. fo by juſtice in their puniſhments the In fuſions in air, for ſo we may call odours, 2 ry the Ay 3 
\prince acquired both love _ 1 Hayward. „ with infuſions in water; in that the ſeveral h. a 
He had rendered himſelf odrows to the parliament. = PRs: which are in one flower or other body, iſſue at ſeveral inte * 
(3. The ſeventh from there, 5 ſome earlier, ſome later. Bas, a 
The only righteovs in z world perverſe, N 5 $0 U 5 They refer fapor unto ale, and odour abt "filphur; the WA 
1 And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet A e e. vary much concerning colour. Brown's Vulgar Eng, Wl 
5 | With foes; for en ſingle ta be juſt, a Where ſilver riv lets play thro” flow'ry meads, 2 
| | And utter cdu truth, that God would A 1 And woodbines give r weets, and limes their ſhades, 
| To judge them with his ſaints. ' - Milton's Par. 1 of. Black kennels abſent odours ſhe regrets, _ * 
0 | (4+) Green fields, and ſhady groves,” and cryſtal ſprings, And ſtops her noſe at beds of violets. _ Young, 2 
1 And larks, and * htingales, are odioug things; ( 2.) Me ſeem'd I ſmelt a garden of ſweet flow'rs, * 
* ; | But male, and duſt, _y 'nouſe, and crowds Nh WT 425 odours from them threw around, * 
be . ang. wo damſels fit to deck their lovers bow'rs. Spun, 5 
1 O'o rousLy. 5 [from 1 8 Hatefully 30 5 By her interceſſion with the king ſhe would lay a = . 
{4 +  nably. 2. Invidionſly ; fo as to cauſe hate, | ſonable and popular obligation upon the whole nation, ay 
i (1.) Had thy love, ftill odroufly pretended, leave a pleaſant odour of her grace and favour to the people be- 
i Bren as it ought, ſincere, it wou d ave taught thee . Claren. 3 
20 Far other reas'nings. ilton's Azonifles. _ The Levites burned the holy ons in ſuch quantities as n. 5 
1 4 (2.) Arbitrary power no ſober man can fear, either from the freſhed the whole multitude: with its odours, and filled all the = 
4 - king” s diſpoſition or his practice ; or even where You would region about them with perfume, . OT TIPS Aaiſm, 
7 _ »  ediouſly lay it, from his miniſters. pt Or. This combination of vowels does not properly belong to E- 
> 555 OPlovsuzss n. . [from e r. Hatefulneſs. 2. our language, nor is ever found but in words derived fron WM 
13 The ſtate of being hated. the Greek, and not yet wholly conformed to our mains WAR 
1 (.) Have a true ſenſe of his fin, of its o&jouſneſs, and of its of writing : : oe has in ſuch words the ſound. of E. 5 
ah danger. Wake's Pre} aration for Death. . 
1 4 
4 | ae cil in any of the eaſtern patriarchates, excepting only that af I | 
And publickly avow'd her love to you. Dryden. © Y En 13 5 
N 1 and inventors of new taxes being hateful to the E make 2 Eomporttih WTI 8 : ＋ 9 = 
| people ſeldom * of bringing odium upon their n from chat part of it Lan 2 Within the compals of the Bo 3 G 
i 1 man empire, though called oecumenical. * 
Oven re E To [303 and ae ] Pertaining p he OzDe'maA. . % lein, from oidfw, to ſwell] A tabu 5 


It is now and commonly by ſurgeons conbned to a white, 
ſoft, inſenſibſe tumour, proceeding from cold and aqueow 
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'O'DoraTE. adj. WIE" Candy Scented ; Having. a 
ſtrong ſcent, whether fœtid or fragrant. 


— 


2 - 'Smelling is with a communication of the breath, or vapour humours, ſuch as happen: to 'hydropick. conſtitution. 
. of the object odorate. Bacon; Nase Hi to Quin. 
 ODORYF EROUS. 411. [odorifer, Latin.] Giving . Os Db rRNA TIck. 2 adj. {front oedema.) | Pertaining to 4 
_ uſually, ſweet of ſcent ; fragiant ; perfumed. 1044 OrgDe'MaTOvus. oedema,” "7 | 
A bottle of vinegat ſa buried; me unt more lively and It is primarily generated out of the effuſon of melee 
e ſmelling almoſt like a violet. Bacon. blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs and rr 
There ſtood in this roome preſſes that encloſed ED - phlegm onous or oedematich tumour, | $4 
| Robes ador fer cus. | e | The great diſcharge of matter, and the extremity 0 pu 
Gentle, gales itt e O wWaſted her, oedematous ſwellings aroſe 1 n her legs, and ſhe 
- Fanning their odorifes dus wings diſpenſe... vel 125 f _ guithed and died. "Wiſtmas'" "= | 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whenge they: ſtale. Orr IA p. n. 7. {from wil, Frqach, 1 Glance wink ; | 
- Theſe balmy ſpoilss. Milton Paratiſe Loft,” of the eye. SEE: 2 3 
ng bodics lend forth eſfiyvins. of. cams, withast ſen-. Se pave eee u mol pealkin lc 
- Gbly waſting. A grain of muſk will ſend forth oaborifer bus par- To noble Edmund. Dake) 01 1 a 
ticles for ſcores of Yeu, without its being ſpent. Locke. 'O's R. contracted from over. See Orr by I 
' ODo0r1/FEROVENtSS, 7. /. [vl SEMI] Sweetnels | b. His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
of ſeem; fragrance; ! | a © _ With ape, en as try tos LN * ba 1 | 
HOR OUS: 44 dun in) Fra ant; wy nd now e lovely face hut appears, 
gat 49.1 bs vers J — bee, 8 run with wrink es and defac'd with tears. Aud | 


| wli- | 
Such fragrant ede * give 2 odorous nell, „ Quits UN Gs., „. / tom dice, Wicker, a | 


- - But her fert odour did them ail excel! cen ug e in the cuQure of. this part to the Cooterture 
. I Their private roofs on adrous timber borne, a bl Yrs and by, AY eat. The gull t 3 1 Jong a "and. Ws 
Suach as might palaces for kings dern. Vale. | — that deſcends, from the mouth, yigg al log x 
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AF 
\ 


nn the world. 


OE vas 


ro, „ N 


teen ie W e We of the 1 back, 
* 9 6{h joint of the back, where it turns a little to the 
flieht, and gives way to the deſcending artery ; and both 
| hi by one another, till at the ninth the oeſophagus turns 
zeain to the leſt, $9 9.5 the midriff, and is continued to 
tze left orifice of the ſtomach, Quincy, 
Wounds penetrating the 9c ophagus and 5 Arteria, re- 
uire to be ſtitched cloſe, eſpecially thoſe of the oeſophagus, 
| q There the ſuſtenance and _ ſo N preſſeth into it. 
1Jjeman's Surgery. 


0 Saxon. 1 
Gor. ! pe for. Gan in etre ; J as of theſe part were 


ain; that is, part of theſe. 2. It is put among ſuperlative” - 


adjectives. 3. From. 4. Concerning ; relating to. 5. Out 
of. 6. Among. 7. By. 
avent, but is not now in uſe, 8. According to. 9. Not- 
ing power, ability, Choice, or or ſpontaneity. With the te- 
ciprocal pronoun. 10. Noting properties, qu lities, or 
condiffon. 11. Noting extraQtion. 12, Noting adhe- 
rence, or belonging. 13. Noting the matter of any thing. 
14 Noting the motive. 15. Noting form or manner of 
iſtence. 
quality. 17. Noting faculties of power granted. 18. Not- 
ing preference, or poftponence. 19: Noting change of one 
ſtate to another. 20. Noting cauſality. 21. Noting pro- 
ttion. 22. Noting kind or ſpecies. 23. It is put be- 
fore an indefinite exprefſion of time: as, of "Mes, in late 
times; of old, in old time. 
(i W inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 


Of full three thouſand dueats. Shakeſp. 
| He to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe 


judgment, and a ſtrong memory, has joined the knowledge 97 | 


the liberal arts. Dryden. 
All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and the moſt 
atheiſtical perſon in the world, when forſaken: of all hopes of _ 
any other relief, is forced to acknowledge him. Tillotſon. 
e rouſing of the mind with ſome degrees of vigour, does 
ſet it free from thoſe idle companions. Locke, 
The value of land is raiſed only by a greater plenty of 8 1 


They will receive it at laſt with an ample accumulation of 
intereſt, . | Smallridge. 


(2.) The moſt revoke of all are thoſe to whom the name is 
given Philippine. Abbot*s Deſer 5 of the World. 
We profeſs to be animated with the be hopes of — 
tſon 


At midnight, the molt: difnal and unſeaſonable time of all 
co ther, all thoſe virgins aroſe and trimmed their — 


We are not to deſcribe, our ſhepherds as ſhepherds at this 


day really are, but as they may be conceived then to have been, 
_—_ when the beſt of men followed the employment. | Poje. 


_ of all worldly bleſſn is the moſt valuable. Smallr, 


rn ne ras 
he would pay him again when he was able. 


It was called Ce of Sanne, en erl. | 


A ) The ſpan." is not now of fame and eine, 

Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 
But for your own republick. Ben. gun. 
This cannot be 3 the * dition oF the waters, * 


28 they were before the flood. Burnet. 
All have this ſenſe of var. Salli. 
Py F 235 


| To f. + feed the famiſh'd ag ke clethe the barg. nog De. 
Lock once and for thy huſband loſt, ted id 
ec e mnt," 0 


* 


iel is put befors the ſubſtantive 


This ſenſe was once very fre- 


16. Noting ſomething that has ſome particular 


education. 


itſelf is of no colour, 1 it be ſaline. 


beni! it comes to yield more rent. bc 


© 85 F. | 
ohh hyped fathers for nn epic poem. 


Dry en. ; 
O all our heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, | 
That Jove, whene'er he —— y—_ thee ſon, _ + Dryden. 
Neither can I call to mind an man of my own. ac- 
quaintance whois wholly exempt Keep s error. . 
(7. — — She dying | - 
Shall be — pitied, and excus A | 
every bearer, 1. 
Like heav'n in all, like earth in this weihen 
That tho' great ſtates by her ſupport do ſtand, 
Vet the herſelf ſupported is of none, 15 
But by the finger 2 he Almighty's hand. Dar'tec, 
I was friendly entertained of the Engliſh conſul. Sandyr, 


Leſt a more honourable man than thoſe be bidden of him. 
| Nelſon 's Feftivals, 
(8.) ——— . | 


And people , Rome, of their accuſtom'd greatneſs, 


Will ſharply and ſeverely vindicate 
Not only any fact, but 1 practice 


Gainſt the ſtate. Ben. Job ſon 5 Catiline, 


They do of right belong to you, being moſt of them firſt 
preached amongſt you 2 | 


Tilletſon's TOY 
ancred, whoſe delight 
Was plac'd in his fair daughter s daily fight, 
Of cuſtom, when his ſtate affairs were done 
Would pals his pleaſing hours with her alone. * 


A New 3 _ ſoils put forth odorate herbs of themſelves ; 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Of himſelf man is confeſſedly unequal to his duty). Steph. 
The Venice glaſſes would crack of themſelves. Boyle. 

—— — Of himſelf is none, 

| But that eternal infinite and one, 

Who never did begin, who ne'er can nd; 

On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. Dryden. 
The thirſty cattle, of themſelves obtain'd | 
From water, and their graſſy fare diſdain'd. Dry den. 


To aſſert mankind to have been of himſelf, and E. a 


cauſe, hath this invincible objection againſt it, that we 1 N 
ſee every man to be from another. | 


| Tillotſon. 
No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles; 


that is, no bodies can either move of themſelves, or of them- 


ſelves alter the direction of their motion. Chöbeyne. 
A free people, as ſoon as they fall into any - of civil 
ſociety, do of themſelves divide into three powers. , Swift. 
: owe'er it was civil in angel or elf, 
For he ne'er could have filled t ſo well of himſelf. Suit. 


(10,) He was a man e a decayed fortune, and of no good 
| Clarendon. 


body may be changed by a liquor which of 


Boyle. 

The freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, 
Whoſe odours were of. pow'r to raiſe from death. Dryden. 
A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from loin deter- 


The colour of a 


mined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has examined 
whether it be really of a We in itſelf and conſequences, to 
make him happy or no. Lacke. 


The value of land is raiſed, when remaining of the 2 
C. 
(11. ) Lunsford was a man of an ancient family in Suſſex. 
Clarendon. 

Mr. Rowe was born of: an ancient family in Devonſhire, 


" that for many ages had made a handſome e in their r 


Rowe's Life. 
Merchant of Fenice. 


The name of great Anchiſes may! be Known. < a 115 20 --. : 


_(12.) Tubal, « Hf e 
Will furniſh me. 
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( *(14) It was not & my own choice I undertook this work. 


a . ks * q ds Dryden. 
Our foy'reign Lord has ponder d in his ming 
The means to ſpare the blood of gentle kind; © © 
And ꝙ his grace and inborn clemens, 
He modifies his firſt ſevere decre. Dryden. 
, .(ts.) As if our Lord, even of purpoſe to prevent this fancy 


of extemporal and voluntary prayers, had nor left of his own 
framing, one which might remain as a part of the church litur- 
8s and ſerve as a pattern whereby to frame all other prayers with 
. efficacy, yet without ſuperfluity of words. Toter. 
(16.) Mother, ſays the thruſh, never had any ſuch a friend 
a 1 have of this ſwallow. No, ſays ſhe, nor ever mother ſuch 
aà fool as I have of this ſame thruſh. IL. 
(17.) If any man miniſter, let him do it as & the ability 
which God giveth. _ | 
105 ( 18.) Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower. 
— I do not like the Tower gf any place. Shakeſp. 
(19.) O miſerable of happy! is this the end | 

Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 

The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs'd, of blefled? +» +, Milton's Par. Lofl. 
(. 20.) Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and can- 
; _ dour, is the product of right reaſon; which of neceſſity will 
give allowance to the failures of others, by conſidering that 
there is nothing perfe& in mankind. . Dryden. 


(21) How many are there of an hundred, even _ 
| che. 
(22.) To cultivate the advantages of ſucceſs, is an affair of - 


ſcholars themſelves. | 


the cabinet ; and the negle& of this ſucceſs may be of the moſt 


fatal conſequence to a nation. | _ - Swift. 
(23.) Of late, divers learned men have adopted the three hypo- 
ſtatical principles. Boyle on Colours. 


In days. gf old there liv'd, of mighty fame, 

A yaliant prince, and Theſeus was his name. Dryden. 
Ore. adv. [af, Dutch.] 1. Of this adverb the chief uſe 
is to conjoin it with verbs: as, to come off; to fly off; to 
tale off ; which are found under the verbs. 2. Tt is gene- 


rally oppoſed to on: as, to lay en; to take . In this 


cale it fignifies, diſunion ; ſeparation; breach of conti- 
nuity. 3. It fignifies diſtance. . 4. In painting or ſtatuary 
it ſignifies projection or relief. 5. It ſignifies evaneſcence ; 
abſence or departure. 6. It ſignifies any kind of diſappoint- 
ment; defeat; interruption; adverſe diviſion : as, the 


affair is ; the match is of: 7. On the oppoſite fide of 


a queſtion, 8. From; not toward. 9. Off hand; not 
ſtudied. 10. To be off; In common talk, ſignifies to recede 
from an intended contract or oh pp 11. To come off. To 
eſcape by ſome accident or ſubterfuge. . 12. To get off. To 
make eſcape. 13. To go off. To deſert ; to abandon. 
14. To go off. Applied to guns, to take fire and be diſ- 
charged; borrowed from the arrow and bow. 15. Well 
or 1, Having good or bad ſucceſs. 16, Off, whe- 
ther alone or in compoſition, means either literally or 


figuratively, disj unction, abſence, privation, or diſtance. - 


To (. 2.) Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my 

cap than my heart, I will practice the inſinuating nod, and be 
5 of to them moſt counterfitly. HSihaleſpeare Coriolanus. 
Where are you, Sir John? come, of with your 


The lurk upon the fatal tree z 04 
Then cad Bo. 1 25 ee. 
A piece of filver coined for a ſhilling, that has half the 
ſilver clipped of, is no more a ſhilling than a piece of wood, 
which was once a ſealed yard, is ſtill a yard, when one half of 
> it 1s broke of. | | ' #26 1 . 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. 45 

This comes of well and excellent. 


850 Krolles . 
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1 Peter, iv. 11. 


boots. . 
Shaleſp. 


heat: for as the 


Lecte. 
.\ Shateſp. 


_ Shakeſp. . 
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(5) etitions' interinit, and go e and on as it , 
© : . 1 . 4 

? 4 | * * 5 W 1 N 
..) The queſtions noway, touch upon puritaniſm, either gg ? 


% 


- 


Or on. ; PIE 7 — Ear WM Sand | 
20) Philoclea, whoſe delight of beating and Ring ware” | 


fore a ſtay from interrupting her, gave herſelf to be ſeen into 
her with ſuch a lightening of beauty upon Zelmane, that nj, 
the could look on, nor would look k. Sie 
(9.) Several ftarts of fancy of hand look well enough,” 1 

| t 5-1 113 | ö FN 4 1 LEA. | 
expreſſion of abhorrence, or conn | 


Orr. interjet. An 
to depart. * % e INI 1 | 
OF, or I fly for ever from thy ſiggt. Smith's Phage 

Or r. prep. | 1. Not on. 2. Diſtant fromm \ 
(1.) I continued: feeling again the ſame pain; and finding it 
grow violent I burnt it, and felt no more after the third time; 
was never off my legs, nor kept my chamber a day, Tenyy, 
(2.) Cicero's Tuſculum was at a place called Grotto Fern, 
about two miles this town, . though moſt of the moden 
writers have fixed it to Freſcati. | Addifon,on liah, 


O'r FAL. u. %, [off fall, ſays Skinner, that which falls fion 
the table; perhaps from J, Latin.] 1. Waſte" men, 
that which is not eaten at the table. 2. Carrion; cork 
fleſh. 3. Refuſe ; that which is thrown away as of 10 
value. 4. Any thing of no eſteem.” EP 

(.) He let out the of als of his meat to intereſt, and kept: 


regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocket · book. Arbuthut, 
2.) I ſhould have fatted all the region kites. | 

With this ſlave's Mal. | Shakeſp. Hanl:t, 
Cram'd, and gorg'd, nigh burſt, | 

With ſuck' d and glutted off al. Milton's Paradiſe Li, 

(3.) To have right to deal in things ſacred, was accounted 

an argument of a noble and illuſtrious deſcent z God would nut 

accept the of als of other profeſſions. Kull. 

4 If a man bemoan his lot, . 


That after death his mouldring limbs ſhall rot, 
A ſecret ſting remams within his mind ; Blots 
The fool is to his on caft off als kind. Dy. 

Mortimer 


They commonly fat hogs with al corns. | 
(4.) What traſh is Rome? what rubbiſh and ee = 


OFFE/NCE. ». ſ. [offenſe, Fr. efenſa, from offends, Lat, 
1. Crime; act of wickedneſs. 2. A tranſgteſſion. 4, 
Injury. 4. Diſpleaſure given; cauſe of diſguſt ; ſcandi 
5. Anger; diſpleaſure conceived. 6. Attack; a of the 


aſlailant.- __--- | Wi Fo ett” 
(1.) Thither with ſpeed their haſty courſe they ply'd 

Where Chriſt the Lord for our offences dy'd. ui. 

Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few hours 

Were thine without offence. SBbaleſp. Hemy I. 

(2.) If, by the law of nature, every man hath not a pow! 

to puniſh offences againk it, I ſee not how the magiſtrates of any | 

community can puniſh an alien of another country. Lal. 


P 
(3+) I have given my inion againit the authority of two 
t men, but f —— for 1 


hope without offence to their memories; 

oved them living, and reverence them dead. EET of 
(4-) Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniſtry be 1 

blamed. 1% ö ä l 2 Cor. u.]. 


He remembered the injury of the children of Bean, who b 
been a ſnare and an offence unto the people. 1 Mac. 1. 
The pleaſures of the touch are greater than -thoſe of the 
other. ſenfes;; as in warming upon cold, or refrigeration vp 
ins of the touch are greater than the Pm 
likewiſe are the pleafures. . 
By great and ſcandalous offences,' by incorrigible miſdemer 
nours, we may incur the cenſure of the churr. 221 
(53 E in every preſent humour, and making V 4 
4 rom = don an, „ he was content to give them juſt 
_ offence when the power to make ju ge. 
(6.) — — c i iis hear), the 
not be perſuaded to offer any offence; butonly a Rand wp 
I have equal fl in all the weapongof fans wee 
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3 LON himſelf to end above all qthers. 


OVvE cru: 4 a6 . {of 
"Pp leaſure. 290 
Ft ſeems your Wel offenceful a 
Was mutually committed. 
offence.) Unotfending ; ; in 


nocent. 


x mon are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſhment more in 


than in malice z, even {o as one would beat his offenceleſs 
og 4- affright an imperious lion, Shakeſp. Othello. 


To Orr 8 ND.. 0:4: ü Latin,] 1. To make aogry; 


to . 2, To alſail 3 to attack. 3. T 0 iradſgreſs ; 
to violate-- "Fo i injure, 
(1. — 14 much you now his pa 
l end him, and extend his paſſion, 
Fong po regard him not. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 


f their i cclus. xxv. 2. 
3 p himſelf came running to the place in his ar- 


ely reproving them of cowardice who had forſaken 

mg 00 2 e offended with them who had kept ſuch 
negligent watch. .Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
Groſs ſins are plainly ſeen, and eaſily avoided by perſons that 
roſeſs religion. But the indiſcreet and dangerous uſe of in- 
nocent and awful things, as it does not ſhock and offerd our 
conſciences, ſo it is difficult to make people at all ſenſible of the 


Mg "IP the law, | Ballad. 
(4.) Cheaply you bn, and puniſh crimes with eaſe, 
Not as th un " th* oftenders pleaſe, 
7 Oren/xDd: w. n. 1. To be criminal; to tranſgreſs the 
law. 2. To cauſe anger. 3. To commit tranfgreſhon : 


with 4 gainſt. 0 
1.) This man that of earthly matter maketh graven bages, 


Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet offend i in one 
point, he is guilty of all, James, ii. 10. 
The biſhops therefore of the church of England did noways 


vice, ſuch materials, r h or ceremonies as were re- 
ligious and good. bite. 
12 ſhall ofend, either to detain or give it. 
| Shakeſp. King 7: ah 
(3.) Our language is 3 imperfe&, and in many in 
ſtances it offends ag ainft eve 


| Orre'npz r, 1. J [trom offexd] 1. A criminal; one who | 


2. One who has dove an injury. 
"4 ) All that watch for iniquity are cut off, chat make a man 
an offender for a word. T xxix. 21. 
Every actual fin, beſides the three former, muſt be conſidered 
with a fourth thing, to wit, à certain ſtain, or blot, which it 


imprints and leaves in the offender. Perkins. 
So like a fly the poor offender dies 
But like the waſp, t os rich eſcapes and fies. Denbam. 
How ſhall I loſe the ſin, yet keep the fenfe,  _ 
And love th” off arder, yet ten th” Een ?: „ 
The conſcience of the fender, ſhall be Fre Ht an aven- 
ger's ſword. Clariſſa. 
, He that, without a neceſſary abſcnts hiwlelf from pub- 


lick prayers, cuts hiniſelf i 7505 the church; which hath 
alwa ws been thought ſo unha * thing, that it is the greateſt 
puni ment the governors of e church can 5 eg, the worſt 


be 1 J. (from, offender.) A Wen that of- 0 


Virgipity murthers itſelf, and ſhould 2 buried Aba, 


out all ſan a deſp na- 
ture. nee n Shale es 


bal. Meaſure for Meaf. 


Three forts of men my ſoul hateth, and I am greatly end- 5 


her hangings 


Wiſd. xiv. 13. 
narily darkened, embelliſhed with mn Menſtvely vivid co- 


limbefr upon the bones, all the motions o 


ne.. To OFFER. v. a. offers, Lat | 
pre of Lore PH 2 1A ſent ; to exhibit any thing ſo as that it may be taken or 


has committed a crime; a tronſgrefor a guilty perſon. 


| my oung aide, by 


» 1k N and to . 10 1 8e wo 
Bl 


N | h 97 Man. 
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Cauſing anger ; diſpleaſing z. diſguſting. ' 2. een Na * 


injurious. 3. Aﬀailant ; not detenſtwe. 
(1.) Since no man can do ill with a 2 5 conſtience, the 


conſolation which we herein ſeem to find is but a meer deceitful 


Le of ourſelves in error, which muſt needs turn to our 
ter grief, if that which we do to. pleaſe God moſt, be for 


| dhe manifold defects thereof fenſiue unto him. "Hooker. 


It ſhall ſuffice, to touch ſuch cuſtoms of the Iriſh as ſeem 
Menſive and repugnant to good governmet. Spenſer. 


(2.) It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offenſive to 
the ſtomach, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The ſun was in Cancer, in the hotteſt time of the year, and 
the heat was v _y Menſive to me. | 
Some particular acrimony in the ſtomach ſometimes makes 
it offenſive, ard which cuttom at laſt will overcome. 


L Arbuthnot. 
"6h; ) He as ds benefits and favoiing that he had done 


him, in provoking a mighty and opulent king by an Heu ve war 
in his quarrel. _ Bacon. 


We enquire concerning the advantages and diſadvantages : 


betwixt thoſe military offenſive engines uled among the ancients, 
and thoſe of theſe latter ages. Wikins. 


Their avoiding, as much as poſſible, the defenſive part, where 


the main ſtreſs lies, and keeping themſelves chiefly” to the offen- 


danger of it. Law. frve z, perpetually. objecting to "the Catholick” ſcheme, inſtead 
| He was fain to defend himſelf, and withal fo to offend 5 

# 1 Ver 7 oplucky blow 3 poor Philoxenus fell dead at of 1 1 the dithculties, which clog their 8 

his 2 | Many fear | wa Ry Orrt'ns1veLy. adv. [from [offenfive.] t. 'Miſchievouſl ; 


injuriouſly. 2. So as to cauſe uneaſineſs or ' diſpleaſure. \ 


By way of attack ; not defenſively. 
Dryden. © 


(r.) In the leaſt thing done egſtvely againſt the good of 


men, whoſe benefit we ought to ſeek wk as our own, we plainly 


ſhew that we do not ue God to be ſuch as indeed be 


(2.) A ny had her ſight diſordered, 0 that the images in 
id appear to her, if the room were not extraordi- 


lours. Boyle on Colours. 


Or rx“ NSIVENESS. u. from en i | 
end by receiving. from the Roman church into our divine ſer- miſchief. 2. Cauſe 15 * = "fo {be J 1. Wen. 


2.) The muſcles of the body, being preſerved. ſound and 


plicated with the F caſe and without any offeaſtucneſs. 
bre Muſæum. 


t. effrir, Fr.] 1. To pre- 


received. 2. To ſacrifioce; to immolate; to prefent as 
an act of worſhip : often with up, emphatical. 3. To 
| bid, as a price or reward. 4. Lo attempt; to ner, 
0 propoſe. 

(.) Some ideas ee offer themſelves to all men 8 un- 
nee ſome fort of truths refult from any ideas, as 


_ ſoon as the mind puts them into propolitions, Lecke. 


Servants placing 12 in ſtrong drink, make 


court to. 
ring him het which 1 love. Locke. 
e heathen women under the Mo 


Mer themſelves to 
the flames at the death of their huſbands, . „Collier. 


(2.) They offered unto tlie Lord of the en AS they had 


2 ſeven hundred 6xen. 


| 11. 
An holy prieſthood to offer uþ 1 bee * 
Pet. ii. 
' Whole herds of eg bulls about the fte, wt _ 
"And briftled boars and woolly ſhe . mm Pre 
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<q 5. J In chat extent Sis hs mind WOE? in oi ſhow: 
kills, it-Rirs\notione jot beyond thoſe ideas 3 ſenſe or re- 
flection have Mered for its contemplation. he. 

Our authoroffers no reaſon. + . 


411 


1 an attempt. 


(.) No thought can imagine a 
temn danger, where danger would e 


I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, if ys of - 

ered to ſee my wife without my leave. Dryde 
(3+) I will not offer at that I cannot maſter. 
I hope they will take it well that I ſhould offer at a new thing, 
and could forbear preſuming to meddle where any of the learn- 
ed pens have ever touched before. Graunt. 
rite down and make ſigns to him to pronounce them, and 

guide him by ſhewing him by 

offer at one of thoſe letters; which being the eaſieſt, he will 
ſtumble upon one of them. * Holder. 
The maſquerade ſucceeded fo well with him, that he would 
be offering at the ſhepherd's voice and call too. I*Eftrange. 


| what towards the diſproof of mine. Atterbury. 
| Without offering at any other remedy, we haſtily engaged in 
a war, which hath coſt us ſixty millions, - Swift. 


Or ER. n. . [re, Fr. from the verb.] 
. advantage to another. 2. Firſt advance. 3. Propofal 
made. 4. Price bid; act of bidding a price. 5. Attempt; 
endeavour. 6. Something Sven by way of eng- 

ment, 


(..) Some nymphs there are, too e of cheir face; 

Theſe ſwell their proſpects, and exalt their pride, 

When Fer, are diſdain'd, and love deny'd. 

2:24, COA Force compels this Mer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love.— 
— Mowbray, you overween to take it ſo: _ 

This Mer comes from mercy, not from fear, 

What wouldſt be  "Lacrtes, 

That ſhall not be m Her, not thy aſking? _ Ne 

143.) — The er: he doth make, 42 1 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 
I enjomed all the ladies to tell the company, in caſe they had 
been in the fiege, and had the ſame offer made them as the good 
women of that place, what every one of them would have 
ought ef with her, and have n moſt worth the ſaving. 
| Addiſon, Spedator. 


| Shakeſp. 


_ | quit and renounce former tenets upon the offer. of an argument 
which cannot immediately be anſwered. MY 
The Arians, Eunomians' and Macedonians, were then for- 
mally and folemnly challenged by the Catholicks, to refer the 
matter in diſpute to the concurring judgment of the writers that 
lived before the controverſy began; but they declined the offer. 
"(4.) wh Rock is hi bet ee 

4. en is hi c tween, bur 

| Mating by ſecond hand Pr. 5” oi Ji. 5 py Fi 
: Then cunningly retire unſeen, 57 a4 i 33 
With e N in his coffer s. Wer. 
(. Many motions, though they be unprofitable to on 
chat which hurteth, yet they are offers of nature, and cauſe mo- 


IH is in the power of every one to make ſome elſay, ſome of- | 
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a v. n. 1. To be preſent 3 t to bout habit to O'ryzntn, A. /. [from offer.) 
pPfrteſent itſelf. 2. To make an attempt. 3. With at'; to 


(r.) Th! occaſioneffers, uch youth tories, Ms.” 
eater heart to ſee and con- 
er to make any wrongful 


threatning upon him. Srdney.. 
We came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered to land. Bacon. 
One offers, and in M ring makes a ſtay; | 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more. Dan. Av. War. 


* „ 
Bac n. 


y the motion of your own lips to 


It contains the grounds of his doctrine, and fers at ſome- 


I. Propoſal of 


It carries too great an imputation of Ignorance, or folly, to 


Locke. 


tions by conſent ; as in groaning, or crying upon pain. Bacon. 


60 e ee, ee, e our 

. E unto me my -blubbered face, let the trib; 
tears procu r ſtay a while with me, GY 
at laſt to Fo find 4 Gimathing that pities me. t 


t. One hs makes 
2. One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in 1 8 
(1. Bold Merers 75 
| Of fuite and gifts to thy renowned S 5-9 . 
(2.) If the mind of the Merer be good, ths is the on th 
'God reſpecteth. | me 
When he commanded Abraham' to ſacrifice Ilse, the ple 
of the offering was not left r and to the g 
diſcretion, | South's Sermy, 


Oo FFERING. 7. [from offer. 'F A facrifice; any thing in. 
molated, oro ered in worſhip. — 
Plucking the entrails of an Mering forth, 
Tv could not find a heart within the beaſt. Shale 
| are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd | 5 
Than 1. otted livers in the ſacriice. Shake 
4 ie 28 ſhalt make his foul an Mering for ſin, he 
is ſee 


Peart, j 
| ks 
If. lit, 10. 


The gloom 
Stood mute with awe, 150 ſee Ks N 
Admir'd the deftin'd of 'ring to his queen, 
A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen. : 
What nations now to Juno's pow'r will viay, | 
Or of 1 on my my gh ted altars lay ?  Dryaen's Virgi, 
Il favour her, | 
That my awaken'd foul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 


An offering fit for heaven. * Addiſon's Can, | 
nferier re to thy god of vice 
Are duly paid in fiddles, A and dice. Ing. 


5 FE'RTORY. 2. /. [ofertaire, French.] | The act of of 

erin 

"oy peek into St. Paul's church, where he made Mertry i 
his ſtandards, and had orizons and Te Deum ſung, Bam, 
The adminiſtration of the ſacrament he reduced to an im- 
tion, though a_ diſtant one, of primitive frequency, to one: 
month, and 3 its wn ee appendant, e 
offertory. 4 Ml 

Orye' aTURE. 1 [from offer]. Offer propoſal of la 
. neſs. A word not in uſe/ pf 

Thou haſt prevented us with aue, « may love, even when 
we were thine enemies. King Carl. 

OFFICE. n. / [office, Fr. officium, Lat.) 1. A publick chap 
or employment; magiltracy. 2. Agency; peculiar ut. 

3. Buſineſs ; particular employment. 4. AQ of good at 
bill voluntarily . tendered, | 5. Act of "worſhip. 6. Forat 

 lary of deyori ons. 7. Rooms in a houſe appropriated 10 
particular buſineſs, 8. LM ina, Lai:l. The ab 
fineſs is tranſated. 

2. (2); You haye contriv d to take ROK” 
| From: Rome all ſeaſon d office, and to wind 

: EY Oe ww into a power tyrannical. .. 10 Grid, 


Methought this ſtaff, n in 140. 
Was broke in twain. a, Hep 
lan, 


#44 


return 
1 
approa 
zird 
dior pc 
violenc 
Since 
ſelf mu 


5 The inſolence of Ke, tt * 1 1 Fi 
t is the magiſtrate's , to A es hs 
C to decide * 0 15 Ke tut | 
(2.) All things that you- ſhould uſe to do me wrong:,. 
Deny their office. | Shakeſp. King he 
In this experiment thi fornral intervals of. the teeth 0 
comb do the Mee of ſo many priſms, every 3 wei 
ne phenomenon of one priſm. exuuton's Optids 
(3.) The ſun was ſunk, and after him * 22 


"fo and attempt, ſo as to ſhew, that the heart is not idle or in- "of Heſperus, whoſe office is to bring | 
- ſenſible, but that it is full and big, and knows itſelf to be ſo 11, Tong poo the eart 8 | MP wm Milter re 15 
maough it wants ſtrength to bring fort. |. South's Sermons. Wolves and bead 25 
One ſees in it a kind of offer at modern architefpre; 125 at NA their 1 ſavagenieſs aſide, have done * 
the ſame tine chat the architegt has ſhown his didike of the Like ges of pity, ay 1 e 
Gotnie manner, one may ſee that they were not arrived at he Mrs, Fond, Thee you are 6bſequious in your love, get 
| Knowledge of theta ** AJ on on Italy, feſs req requital to a mee readeþ; not 2 
7 54 9 Þ $30 1 \. vs . . Ar. 0 


Lr 
eee 


Shaleſp. 
1 would r 85614 do n good office between you. 


lere „welle all 1 
* it. Shakeſp. - 
. You who your pious Mies emplo 


o ſave the reliques-< of abandon' d roy. 
— This gate 


1 you. how adore the heavens, ang Laces you 
To morning's holy office. 


. 5 4 


er, the ten commandments, and the creed, is a very 
ö . ; 1 e if they are not fitted for more ene, of - 
C65» 


7 or. 
(7.) \ hat do we but draw anew the model 


ewer Meet? at leaſt deſiſt 

T enrol all, Shakeſp. 18 IV. 

Let Mees ſtand at diſtance, with ſome. low OY to paſs 

from them to the palace itſelf. Bacon. 
(8.) What ſhall good old York ſee chere, | 

But empty lodgings and unfurniſh'd walls, 

- Unpeopled offices, untroden ſtones ? - 


' theſe ſcruples in the King s conſcience, yet as if the king's ſoul 
and his money were in ſeveral offices, that the one was not to in 
termeddle oy the others went on with as great rage as ever. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
He had ſet up a kind of office of addreſs; his general correſ- 
pondencies by letters. Fell. 


| 7, Orrick. v. 4. [from the noun.] To m to 


chene to do. 
—— I will be gone, altho' 

The air of Paradiſe did fan the houſe, : 

And angels offic'd all.  Shakeſp. G2 well that "ends well, 
ori. . / [officier, French.] 1. A man employed by 
the publick. 2. A commander in he army. 3. One who 
has the power of apprebending prin, or man ac- 
couutable to the la. AE 


1.) Tis an office of great worth, 
And you an cer fit for the place. Shakeſp 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure. _ Shak, Cornelis, 


The next morning there came to us the ſame gfficer that came 
to us at firſt to conduct us to the ſtranger's houſe, . 
If it hould fall into the French hands, all the princes would 
= :cturn to be the ſeveral officers of his court. Tienple. 
a magiſtrate or great Meer he locks himſelf up from all 
approaches, South's Sermons. 
irds of prey are an emblem of rapacious officers. A ſupe- 
rior power takes away by violence from them, that which by 
violence they took away from others. | L*Eftrange. 
Since he has appointed officers to hear it, a ſuit at law in it- 


elf muſt needs be innocent. I  Ketileworth, 
bf (2) If he did not nimbly ply the _ 1 
His ſurly officer ne er fail d to crack eo gar e 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. £12 Dryden. 
ſummon' d all my ęficers in haſte 
All came reſol wd to 12 in my defence. Dryden. 


be bad diſpoſition he made in landing his men, ſhews him 
bot only to be much inferiqur-to Pompey as a ſea officer, but' to 
have had little or no (kill in that element. 


(3-) The thieves are poſſeſt with fear . 
So ſfrongly, that they dare not meet each 8 . 
Each takes his fellow for an officers \ Shak, Henry IV. 
We charge ou 
To go with us unto the officers... | | Shak, Henry VI. 


VFFICERED., [from Meer. . 3 n 
o mwandels e 
at could e expect from an arm Meere by Iriſh pa iſt 
Wee outlaws, 7 . Addiſo 64 Freel | 
ric! AL. adj. [official,, French; from Mice. 1. Cow 


ducive; a 
ppropriate oy wege to uſe. 2. Peas 
lo a publick Charge. 17 1 918 14 21 15 Dy Thu: Fe: 


= 


* , 
* 


plement, and Wy 
Merry Wives of Windſor, 


* wolf took occafion to do the fox a Ig. Mee. LEfira. 


Whoſoever hath children or ſervants, let him take care 
6 18. ſay their prayers before they begin their work: the 


Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
Empſon and Dudley, though they could not but hear of 


Bacon. 


A Putbnot. . - 


Orr 


7.) Tn this: a are the guts, the faraach, and dey 
1 == unto nutrition, which, were its aliment the empty 
| reception of air, their r proyifions Had been ES. * 
(25 — The tribines 
Endue you with the people's vos Remains 
That in th' offcia/ marks inveſted, you 
Anon do meet the ſenate. 


1 


Shak. 8 


N Os IAE. /. Official is that perſon to whom the cog- 
' Shakeſp; Cymbeline. nizance of cauſes is committed by ſuch as haue eccleſiaſti- 


cal juriſdiction. bo l. pe. 
As poor man found a prieft over familiar with lis wife, and 
| becauſe he ſpake it abroad and could not prove 2 the prieſt ſued 
him before the biſhop's oficial for defamation. © Camden. 
Orer CIALTY. 2. /. [officialite, Fr. from official.) 'The 
charge or poſt of an "official. _ 8 
The office of an officialty to an ee | 1 Fe. 
To Ori A TE. v. a, [from effice 15 To. give, in conſe- 
quence of office. t 296 
All her number'd ftars that ſeem to rowI 
Spaces incomprehenſible, for ſuch 0 2 
Jheir diſtance argues, and their * 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual ſpot. 
Te Orxpi'ctarte, b. u. 1. To diſcharge an office, com- 
monly in worſhip... 2. To perform an office for another. 
(r;) No miniſter officiating in the church, can with a good 
— — omit any part of that which is commanded by the 
aforeſaid la. Sanderſon.” 
Who of the biſhops or vrinfty that n at the altar, in the 
T of their ſepulchres, ever mid we offer to thee Peter or 
aul? Stilling fleet. 
To prove curates no ſervants, is to reſcue them from that 
contempt which they will certainly fall into under this notion ; 
which conſidering; the number 1 perſons officiating this way, 
mult be very prejudicial to religion. Collier. 
Orerci'naL. adj. (from —— a ſhop.] Uſed in a ſhop, 
or belonging to it: thus officinal plants and drugs are thoſe. 


uſed in the ſhops. 
OFFI'CIOUS. adj. [officieux, French; Feigl, Latin] 
2. Importonely forward. 


1. Kind; doing good offices. 
luminaries 


Milton. . 


1.) Vet, not to earth are thoſe bright 


0 + ; but to thee, earth's habitant. Million. 
(2. —— You are too officious * 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. Shateſp. 


At Taunton they killed in tory an officious and eager com- 
miſſioner for the ſublidy. | Bacon Henry VII. 
— — Cato, perhaps 
Tm too officious, but my forward cares | 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value. Addiſon. 


OrrrcrovsLyY. adv. [from officious,] 1. Eng 
forward. 2. Kindly ; with unaſked kindneſs. 
(r.) The moſt corrupt are moſt obſequious grown, 
Ane thoſe they ſcorn'd, + efficiouſly they on. Dryden, 
Flatt' ring crouds oſſiciouſiy appear, 
4. Das N themſelves, not you, an happy year. 
Let thy goats officioufly be nurſt. 
"AT ed to living ſtreams to quench their thirſt. Dryden. 
Orer'ciousness. n. /. . [from officious.] 1. Forwardneſs | 
of civility, or reſ or endeavour. Commonly: in an 
ill ſenſe. 2. Service. 
(.) I ſhew my officiouſneſs by an offering, though 1 betray 
my poverty by the meaſure, 
0 * In — is required anders ding as in a man, courage 


and vivacity as in a lion, ſervice and miniſterial officiou neſs as 


in the ox, and expedition as in the eagle. | own, 


O'rrinc.'n 9 Ines of Keort to a diſtance ,. 
from the Wo 1. ing 


Ori n. /. le and kl Spront; 3 8 plant 

are multiplied not only b d, but L * = 

yrs . 14 bs or creeping TEE 4 6. on by 
ome plants are rai om 0 5 
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1 BY le ind Ku- Recrowant | part On 


rubbed away in cleaning any thi 
Thou haſt made us by the of couring and ed cl in the mat 


of the le. 

es as St. Paul fays,” the very filth ou the 15 

and the "of ſcouring of all things. i Ketthwwell. 
Or INNS: J. [off and rig! 1. Propagation 3; ge- 

neration. he FOR s props ated or generated ; ch hil- 

dren ; defcendants. ion of any kind... _. 

(1. ) All things 8 to be like unto God in being ever, 
that which cannot hereunto attain perſonally, doth Ln to con- 
tinue itfelf by offspring and propagation. . Hooker. 

42.) —— When the fountain of mankind .. e 
Did draw corruption, and God's curſe, by fin ; he? 
This was a charge, that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt 8 Davies. 
-—— To the Gods ; . 

Our foture offspring, and our 6 rg areknown. ' Dryden. 
His princ cipal actor is the fon of a goddeſs, not to mention 

the of 4pring of other deities. Addiſon, Spefator. 

(3.) ——— Tho! both fell before their hour, 
Time on their offspring hath no pow's ; 

Nor fire nor fate their bays ſhalbblaft, ho 
Nor death's dark vail their days o ercaſt. Denham. 


To OFFU'SCATE. VU, A. ſoffuſes, Latin; effuſquer, Fr.] 
To dim; to cloud; to darken. ; 


Orrusc rio. . [from Haste] The 20 of dar- 


kening. 
Orr. adv. lopr, Saxon.] Often ; frequently not rarely; 


not ſeldom. 
In labours more abundant, in ſk ipes above meaſure, in pri- 


fans more frequent, in deaths of. 2 Cor. ii. 23. 


It may be a true faith, for ſo much as it is; it is one part of 


true faith, which is of? miſtaken for the whole. Hamm. 
- Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, | | 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. | Pope. 
Oo FTEN. adv. (from opt, Saxon; in the comparative, oft- 
ner; ſuperlative, oftneſt.] Ost ; frequently „ many 
times,; not ſeldom. 
.  ——— The queen that-bore tim 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died ev'ry day ſhe lid. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Uſe a little wine for thy ſtomach's ſake, and thine often in- 


firmities. 1 Jim. W. 23. 
In journeying Mien, in perils i in the wiltierneſs, 2 Cor. ii. 26. 
A luſty black-brow'd girl, with forehead broad and high, 
That oſten had bewitcht the ſea-gods with her eye. Drayt. 
Who does not more admire Cicero as an author, than as a 
conſul of Rome, and does not er talk of the celebrated wri- 
ters of our own country in former ages, than of any among 
He rentem pa ? -___ Addiſon's: Freebolder. 


OrTENTIMES. Adu. [often and times.” From the compo- 
ſition of this word it is teaſonable to believe, that oft was 
once an adjeQive, of Which eſten was the plural; winch 
ſeems retained in the phraſe hie, often infirmities. See 
Oxren.) Frequently ; many times; often. 

Is our faith in the bleſſed 2 a matter needleſs, to be ſo 
oftentimes mentioned and io in the principal part of that 
duty which we owe to God, our publick prayer? "Hooker. 

The difficulty was by, what means they oould ever arrive to 
places oftentimes ſo remote from the on. | Woodward. 

It, is equally neceſſary that there ſnould be a future ſtate, to 
vindicate the juſtice of God, and folve:the preſent irregularities 
of Providence, whether the. boſt men be oftentimes only, oralways 
the moſt mitkerable, - | Tow euer 

Orrriuxs. adv It and times.] ere T 45 778 

Ofit;mes nothing profits more. 
pan ſelfteſteem, n OKs we hu 

Worm; of 
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2 7 ”, * 1 ſort of moulding in Aenne eoußl. 
Oar'ys. ing of a round and à hollow ; almoſt in the 
form of an 8, and is the ſame with what Nie cally 
eima. Cima re verſa, is an . with * hollow down. 
wards. . Harris 
To O'GL.n. wv. 8. 8 an eye, Dvech.} 'To view with 
fide glances, as in fondneſs; or with a defign not to he 
"heeded. 
From their high ſcaffold with a | Oka cheek, 
And ogling all their audience, then they ſpeak Dod. 
If the female tongue will be in motion, why ſhould it not be 
ſet to go right? Could they talk of the different aſpects and con. 
junctions of planets, they need not be at the pains to comment 
upon ag lings and clandeſtine marriages. WS Addiſen 
Whom is he gli yonder ? himſelf in his ing- ha 
| Arbuthny 
Feta , [oogheter, Dutch.] A f gazer ; one vo 
views ith ide glances. 
Upon the diſuſe of the neck-piece, the tribe of OY fare 
the fair ſex in the neck rather than in the face. Addiſn, 
Jack was a ligious ger; he would og te you the outſide cf 


. 


3 bie eye inward, and the white upward. 3 Arbuthny, 


Oase. u. /. [from alla, Spaniſh ] A diſh made by mix. 
gling different kinds of meat; a medley ; a hotchporch, 
eſe general motives of the common good, I will not 6 
much as once offer to your Jordſhip, though they have (ill 
the upper end; yet, like gr eat 031105, they rather make a fhey 
than provoke appetite. | Luci 
Where is there ſuch an oz lid or medley of various opinions 4 
- his world again, as thoſe men entertain in their ſervice, without 
any ſcruple : as to the diverſity of their ſects and opinions? 
King Cbarlu. 
He that keeps an open houſe, ſhould confer that there an 
ag lias off guelts, as well as of diſhes, and that the liberty of 2 
common table is as good; as a tacit invitation to all ſorts of in- 
truders. | L DEftrage, 
O'GresSSEs. u. / [in beraldry,] Cannon balls of a black 
colour. ; | | Ainſu. 
On. interj ect. An exclamation denoting pain, ſorrow; of 
ſurpriſe. | 
— He, 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
Cry'd, oh ! and mounted. Sbal. Ondelin. 
Ob me! all the horſe have got over the river, what ſhall ve 


do? Mallon gi 
My: eyes confeſs it, 
My every action ſpeaks my heart aloud ; 
But ob, the madneſs of my high attempt | 
| Speaks louder yet! ta Spaniſh Fryer, 
OIL . /, foal, Saxon; eum, Latin.] The juice of 
olives 1 e 0 2. Ady fat, greaſy, . thin mat- 


ter, 
drawn = the "or that will not mix with water. 
(1.) Bring pure oil olive beaten for the light. Ex. xxvi.. 20 
.(2-): In moſt birds there is only one gland; in which are d- 
vers cells, ending in two or three larger cells, lying under the 
i of the oi bag. erbam”s Phyſico-Theoltgy: 
eee with- chemiſts called ſulphur, is che ſecond! of thei 
tical, and of the true five: chymical princip les.“ It is a 
— * unctuous, ſubtile ſubſtance, which Fasel itz 
FS the ſpirit. The chemiſts attribute to this principle! all | d- 
verſity of colours. There are two: ſorts of bi,; one, which 
ſwm, upon water, as oil of aniſeed" and LR which the 
chemiſts call eſſential; and another kind, 22 
mixt with ſalts, and will fink in nem a5/the — 


and cloves. 
After this expreſſed ail we mide ma 1 a ee one; 


ir ; ad; for A purpoſe made choice of the a all 5 


W doſigde artiſt long inur'd toils-- 
05 gentler ſort, with combs, a W | 
. Whether by chance, or By fome f inſpir'd}_ Cook 
bo toucht his curly, his mighty ul war find. e 


he juices of vegetables, whether expreſſed n Wn 
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with oil. 


The wen Fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while had 
I . Wer. 
Amber will attract ſtraws thus oiled, it will convert the nee- 
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(.) To old age ſince you yourſelf aſpire, 
Leet not old age Mice my high Ade. | 
He wooes high and e eld. 


A word to ſignify in burleſque language, more than enbugh. 
10. Of o/d ; long ago z from ancient times. 


_ dies of dials, made either of 'braſs or iron, although they be Wanton as girls, as od wives fabulous. : 
much oiled, for in thoſe needles conſiſting free upon their cen- "Tis greatly wiſe to know, before we're told, 8 We © 
ter there can be no adheſion. © Brown's Fulgar Errours: The melancholy news that we grow old. Wong. 
Swift 04/5 many a ſpring which Harley moves. — Sawift. 2.) Raiment waxed not ald upon the. Deut. 
O1/LcoLOUR: n. * [oil and colour.) Colour made by 3.) When Gardiner was ſent over as ambaſſador into France, 
grindin coloured ſubſtances in oll. - with great pomp, he ſpoke to an old acquaintance of his that , 
Oilcolours, after they are brought to their due temper, may came to take his leave of him. —___ "Camadrnn's Remains. 
be preſerved long in ſome degree of ſoftneſs, kept all the while (4.) Ve ſhall eat of the od ſtore.. Teuit. 
under water. ETA 4 Bale. - The vine beareth more grapes when it is young; but grapes 
OrLixness#n. ſ. [from oify.] UnQuouſneſs ; greaſinefs; that make better wine when it is 0/4; for that the juice is better 
quality approaching to that of oil. #1 concocted. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Baſil hath fat and ſucculent leaves; which ozlineſs,, if drawn (50. The Genoeſe are cunning, induſtrious, and inured to 
forth by the ſun, will make a very great change. Bacon. hardſhip; which was the character of the ci Ligurians. 
Wine is inflammable, ſo as it hath a kind of oi/ineſs. Bacon. FO: 3 | | 8 13 5 
Smoke from unctuous bodies and ſuch whoſe orlinefs is evi- (6.) How old art thou? Not fo young, Sir, to love a v man 
dent, he nameth nidor. Brown's Vulgar Errours. for ſinging; nor ſo old to doat on her for any thing. I have 
Chyle has the ſame principles as milk, viſcidity from the years on my back forty-eight. Shak, King Lear. ; 
caſeous parts, an o/ineſs from the butyraceous parts, and an aci- Plead you to me, fair dame, I know you not. JI :- 
dity from the tartareous. 145 Floyer. In Epheſus I am but two hours old, | 
The fleſh of animals which live upon other animals, is moſt As ſtrange unto your town as to your talk. Shakeſp. | 
antiacid; though offenſive to the ſtomach ſometimes by reaſon | He did enfold 4740 , 
= of their oilineſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. Within an oxe hide, flea'd at nine years old, 
_—_ 0:'LMax. 2. , [oil and man.] One who trades in oils and All th* airie blaſts, that were of ſtormie kinds. Chapman. 
= pickles. Bruin, | | Vs | * = —— that 1 live to * thirty perſons deſcended of 
1934 | 1 his alive together, and all above three years old, makes 
1 * b p 0 gy [oil and op.) A ſhop where | oils and | this 12 , mow is done at the coſt of the ſtate. ; Bacon. 
EE we” he” +" N "i 3 + 7.) Equal ſociety with them to hold | 4 
3 O'Ly. adj. [from oil. ] 1 rr of oil; containing Thou need's not make new ſongs, but Gng the old. Cowley, 
oil; having the qualities of oil. 2 Fat; greaſy. _ The Latian king, unleſs he ſhall ſubmit, 
(1.) The cloud, if it were orly or fatty, will not diſcharge ; Own his 0/4 promiſe, and his new forget, 1 
not becauſe it ſticketh faſter, but becauſe air preyeth upon water Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus prove. Dryden, 
ard flame, and fire upon oil. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. He muſt live in danger of his houſe falling about his ears, 
Watry ſubſtances are more apt to putrify than uy: 2acon. and will find it cheaper to build it from the ground in a new 
Flame is groſſer than groſs fire, by reaſon of the mixture form; which may not be ſo convenient as the old. Swift. 
with it of that viſcous oz1y matter, which, being drawn out of (8.) Then faid I unto her that was old in adulteries, will 
the wood n for fewel. | . Digby. they now commit whoredoms with her? Exel. xxiii. 33. 
(2.) This oily raſcal is known as well as Paul's ; (9.) Here will be u Utis ; it will be an excellent ftra- 
_ #4 | Go call him forth. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. tagem. | 4 4 Shakeſp 
_ 0 rc. a. J A plant. Miller. Here'sa knocking indeed; if a man were porter of hell gate, 
orn. . / Ate, It grows as high as the main= he ſhould have old turning the key. Shakeſpeare. 
__ at of a ſhip. The inhabitants make an oil from the pulp (10.) Theſe things they cancel, as having been inſtituted in 
M of the fruit, and draw a wine from the body of the trees, regard of occaſions peculiar to the times of old, and as being 
which inebriates ; and with the rind of theſe trees they now ſuperfluous. . 
"I make mats to lie on. „„ * Miller. hether ſuch virtue ſpent of ola now fail'd ; i 
= 7. OINT. v. a. eint, Fr.] To anoint; to ſmear witk N ages to create... __  Miltea's Paradiſe Loft. 
cdccmething wet . | A land there is, Heſperia nam'd of old, | 
EE nne a 35 The ſoil is fruitful, and the men are bold ; Es 
E They oint their naked limbs with mother'd oil, Woo ad Foo BR he honder's hand” Dru 
1 0 from the founts where living ſulphurs boil, e of * ed of miahty fame 5 1 
* They mix a med' cine to foment their limbs. Dryden. A all PHE. 1Th res ighty , PER” 
Iſmarus was not wanting to the war; Ox; DOE va 9 NNE INNS re * N 
Dieting ae ie from ſary.” =o i OrLDvyra'sxioned. [old and faſbion.] Formed according to 
3 * And death with poiſon armd. Dryden S Mneid. ny N k 7 . 1 1 
_— VU: xTMExnT, . . ff Int.] Un . ba Some are o that 1 turn eſe tales into modern Eng- 
. ter to ſmear a {OY A ] | hk oth her 8 liſh ; becauſe they look on Chaucer as a dry, oldfaſhioned os, 
Life and long health that gracious oratment gave, pot worth reviving. a 1 3 
And deadly wounds could ina, and rear again . 1 Te oldfaſbioned men of wit and pleaſure, hat 
The ſenſeleſs cor pſe appointed for the grave. Spenſer. ſhews his PR dy raillery on marriage. | Addiſon. 
OE R. 1. /, [See OckRE.] A colour. A n lee perhaps of Saxon plural.]. An- 
And Klaius taking for his younglings cark, 8 cient. is word is not now in uie. „„ i; 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 5; Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i th o/den time, . 
* wth oker did their ſhoulders mark. _ Sidney. of Ere human e ay m_ wel. Shakes. 
þ er is one of the moſt heavy colours; yellow ober is not O'Lpwess. . /. [from 4. Old age; antiquity ;; not 
E | fo, becauſe it is clearec. ; 3 1 . Dryden's Du Freſnoy, newneſs ; quality of being old. . n moch : 221 
2 OLD: adj.” leald, Saxon; alt, German.] 1. Paſt the mid- This policy and reverence of ages, makes the world bitter to 
dle part of life ; not oung. 2. Decayed by time. 3. che beſt of our times! keeps our fortunes. fram us till our al ; 
fl ; : 1 : neſ7 cannotireliſh them Wh ; 
ong continuance ; begun long ago, 4. Not new. 5. bn the King Lear, 
Ancient; not modern,.. G. Of as . duration. 7. OLza"cinqus. adj. [oleaginus, Lat., from: au, dleags 
Subliting- defoge een 
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Trhue ſap when it firſt enters the fois, is earthy; watery, © To thee; 'heav'ne, in thy betten 
poor, als ne oleaginous. Arbuthaot a ans,  Adjudg'd an eve branch and laurel crown, 
OLei'cinousNtss. x. /, [from oleaginous;]. Oilineſs. | ' Aslikely to be bleſt in peace and war. Sb 


In ſpeaking of the o/eaginouſneſs of urinous ſpirits, T employ -/ | — the df one 15 OR — oh = Ss | 


The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt. Inlike ma 


Or e'anp. 2. /. [oleandre, Ft.] ' The plant roſebay. - AD Ie tale 1 
„  OLPASTER. n 7 Latin,] Wildolive s a ſpecies of olive. 4 4 uf fe, berrig on. pe 
©. "Tt is a native of Italy, but will endure the cold of our It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an allo 


Climate, and 4410 to the height of ſixteen or eighteen feet. olives and herbs, 


* . great diſtance. 6 ar at oof 5, ed by ihre. | | 
Orosz. adj. [oleofſus, Latin.] Oiix. He would willingly carry her to the play ; but ſhe had ntbe 
Rain water may be endlued with ſome vegetating or prolifick 380 to lady Centaure's and play at ombre. Tathy, 


re 0 _—_ . EITTEraD Ne $i Was, And, join'd to two, he fails not to make three. _ Yun, 
In falcons is a ſmall quantity of gall, the olcous parts of OMEGA. n. . [wpiye.] The lait letter of the alphabet 
the chyle being ſpent moſt on the fat. Floyer on the Humoxrs, therefore taken in the Holy Scripture for the laſt. | 
To OLpra'cr. v. a. [olfactus, Latin.) Lo fmell, A bur- Jam alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, /Re, 
leſque word. NN 8 . 
There is a Machiavilian plot, | made with eggs. ET, | 
Tho' every nare o/fa# it not. Hudibras. O'meneD. adj. (from omen.) Containing prognoſticks, 
Orra'crory. adj. [olfadoire, Fr, from olfacio, Latin.] — fame may prove. 


Having the ſenſe of ſmelling. Or omen d voice, the meſſenger of Jove, 
Effluvias, or inviſible particles that come from bodies at a Propitious to the ſearch. ( FO Pope's Ochſſh. 
diſtance, immediately affelt the factory nerves. Locle. OMEN. . (omen, Latin.] A ſign good or bad; a prog 
N O Lid. * lid, a Lati 8 . ki f. 10 noſtick. BR 1 | x Fe . | 
| . 5 adj, [olidus, Latin.] Stinking; ſœtid. | Hammond would ſteal from his fellows into places of pri. 
bf In a civet cat a different and offenſive odour proceeds partly cy, there to ſay his prayers, omens of his future pacifick temper 
from its food, that being eſpecially fiſh, whereof this humour and eminent devotion. Han ee „ Fall. 
180 may be a garous excretion and olidous ſeparation. Brown. ; When young kings begin with ſcorn of juſtice, 

The fixt ſalt would have been not unlike that of men's urine ; They make an omen to their after reign. Dy. 

of which old and deſpicable liquor I choſe to make an inſtance, The ſpeech had omen that the Trojan race 8 
becauſe chemiſts are not wont to take care for extracting the fixt Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. Dry, 

ſalt of it. Boyle. Chooſe out other ſmiling hours, 1 co 


OLica' RCH. n. . [vyagxia,] A form of government - Tue 8 _—— rifing, 3 
. which places the ſupreme power in a ſimall number; arif- U. . ( Latin.] The cal, called alſo reticy- 
tocrac y. e | mY lum, from its ſtructure, reſembling that of a net. Wben 

The worſt Kind of clig are, is, when men are governed in- the peritonzum is cut, as uſual, and the cavity of the ab- 


deed by a few, and yet t taught to kn hat thaſ , 5 ide 
be, . — en; — e ee — domen laid open, the omentum or caw] preſents itſelf fir 


We have no ariſtocracies but in contemplation, all og. to view. This membrane, which is like a wide and emp) 
chies, wherein a few men domineer, do what they liſt. Burton. bag, covers the greateſt part of the guts. _ Dung, 
After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians choſe four O'MER.” n. +. A Hebrew meaſure about three pints and 4 
hundred men for adminiſtration of affairs, who became a body half Engliſſn. ry OD nM Baily, 
of tyrants, and were called an ohgarchy, or tyranny of the few; To OMNI ATE. H. a. [ominor, Latin.) To foretoken ; i 
under which hateful denomination they were ſoon after depoſed, {hey prognofticks. n 


Swift, - This ommates ſadly, as to our diviſions with the Romaniſt, 
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O'Lro. n. J. (ella, Spaniſh.] A mixture; a medley. See . | Decay of Pitt. 
06 LIS-. [any a TITS BY . Ou, A ON, #. / [from ominor, Latin] Prognoſtick. 
| Ben Johnſon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has given us this The falling of falt is an authentick preſagement of ill luck, 
; olio of a play, this unhatural mixture of comedy and tra edy. yet the ſame was not a general prognoſtick of future evil 2 
+ EDS: "IRE Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. the ancients ; but a particular omnation concerning the breac 
+ I am in a very chaos to think I ſhould fo forget myſelf. But of friendſhip. n tu en Broxwn, 
I have ſuch an 042 of affairs, I know not what to do. O'minovus. ad;. from 'omen.] 1. Exhibiting bad tokens of 
| x k Congreve's Way of theWorld,. futurity ; forethewing ill; inauſpicious. 2. Exbibiting 


O'LITORyY, n. J. ſolitor, Latin.] Belonging to the kitchen tokens good or ill. | 
Se e £20 e . | (1.) Let me be duke of Clarencez NG 
* mer your olitory feeds, Behn Kalendar. For Glo'ſter's dukedom is ominous. | | | Shak. Henry VI. 
_ Oriva's TER. adj, '[olivaſire, French.] Darkly „ — Pomtfret, thou bloody priſon, + 
tawny. J 1 aff 1 A* a J n brown - Fatal and ominous to noble peers. : Fs 5 Shak. Rich. IIl. 
The countries of the Abyſenes, Barbary, and Peru, where Theſe accidents the more rarely they happen, the more 0m 


they are tawny, oli waſter and pale, b _ more ſandy. 2 og ae becauſe they are never obſerved — — 
. OLE. | I; > pr. h - 14 28 i yo 7 10 088 Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 
LIVE: u. / {olive, Fr. olea, Latin.) A plant producing He laſt betakes him to this ominous. wood. . . Millu. 


dil; the emblem of peace; the fruit of the tree. The As in the heathen worſhip of God, a ſacrifice; without 2 
leayes are for the moſt part oblong and ever-green; the heart was accounted ominous; ſo in the chriſtian worſhip 9 | 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, the lower part of which is hol- him, an heart without a ſacrifice is worthleſs. C 

. lowed, but the upper part is divided into four parts the . Pardon a father's tears 
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ovary; which is fixed in the center of the flower cup, And give them to Charinus memory zj © 

9 _— 7 Dante! 1848 2160 1 * 5 N tHe | row — 7" | i 38 273; 14 7 A -4 Digi 
comes an val, 'foft, pulpy fruit, | abounding with a Air | May they not prove as ominous to thee. . . | 

= d * ſt : ar $$: $4 & q x wy #3 4 to 

| quor iacloling an hard rough fone, © | Maler. J Henry Vl. 


(2.) Though he had a good ominous name 
peace, nothin Fee 28 da 


our. . 4. lente, Lat.] 


3 g Our! TANCE: n. . J. [ 


M | Onur FICK, 1 Tg and . Lath All crenting 


| 8 Fs renne appenty ER. 
To be oppos tet and cang der here. «- / Conley, 
O'mnovsLy. (fr 
omen. 1 Fan LGW: 5 | \ | 
O Mm,, es. u. = leon eim, be quality of 
being ominous. 
925 N50: 1. J. [omifſus, Lat.] 1. Neglect to do ſome- 
thing; forbearance of ſomething 1 done. 2: Neglect 
of duty, oppoſed to commiſfon or 7 of crimes. 
(..) Whilſt they were held back pureſy by doubts and ſeru- 
ples and want of Re without their own faults, their 
omifion was fit to be connived at. Ky Kettlewell. 
If he has made no proviſion for this: change, the re can 
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never be repaired, the time never redeemed. . Rogers.. * 
2.) Omiffon to do what is neceſſary, * 
Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger, Shakeſp. 


The moſt natural diviſion of all offences, is into thoſe of omſ- 
on and thoſe of commiſſion, - * Addiſon's Freebolder. 


1. To leave out; not to 


mention. 2. To ped va to practiſe. 

1.) Theſe perſonal compariſons I omit, becauſe 1 would fay 
codbinb that may ſavour of a ſpirit of flattery. Bacon. 
Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, | 

Who can ot the-Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipio's worth) Dryden. 
(2.) Her father omitted nothing i in her education, that might 
| make her the moſt acco . woman of her age. Addiſon. 


rom 'omit.] F orbearance. Not i in 


uſe, 
He ſaid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 
And now I am remember d, ſcorn'd at me! 

I marvel why I anſwer' d not again; 
But that's all one, omittauce is no quittance. 


Shakeſp. 


_ rr, | er pre Latio,] Of all varie- 


ties or kinds. 
Theſe particles could neyer of themſelves, by eee, 
kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or mechanical, have fallen 


into this viſible ſyſtem. - + (ney. 
But if thou ommifarious drinks woud'ſt brew ; 3 
Beſides the orchard, ev'ry hedge and buſh 
Affords aſſiſtance. Phillips. 


WW 0.1:rrrovws, adj. [omnis and fern, Lain). All. "hearing. 
Bp Di 


Silence, © troubled waves, and thou d tr 


Said then th' omnifick word, your diſcord end. Milton. 


E 5 OANYIFTORM. adj, [omnis and fe TIE Latin. © Haying very 


thape. Dick. 


. | Ouni'cenovs, adj." len kene Lat. J Conliting of all 


kinds. Did. 
Oun1' . air v. u. J. [omni and par, Latin. General e- 
quality 
Their own working heatli effect, without commandment of 
3 ' the word, to wit, omniparity of churchmn. | White. 
* a} POTENCE, 3 1. . [omnipotentia, Lat: ] Almighty 
We Mn roTENCY, power; unlimited ene. Pew 
oy — 2 = Whatever fortune | 
give or take, ove wants not, or defpiſes 3 
Or by his own ommpotence ſupplies. © Denhan. 
As the ſoul bears the image of the divine item“ ſo this 
part of the body repreſents the omnipotency of nnd whilſt it is 
able to perform DS wonderful effects. Wilkins. 


The greateſt danger. is from the great power, and that is 


omm potenc y. 
A D ef, 0 © Lo nl, apa _ . that, by which any thing is ſupported, Which any thing 
ow ſure is their defence, or Mads 5001. Par "4; ſtrikes by falling, which any thing. covers, or "where 
Eternal wiſdom E gui 1 0 | any thing is fixed. 2, It ie put before any thing that 
heir help, omnipotence. _ > ig 1. Aduiſen. is the ſubje&"of action. 30 Noring. ion or accu- 
—— Will on fotence aha . DENT a} 5 . 4. Noting a «flat of It 


%. Whey ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave, N . 
OMNI ror ENT. adj... "[omnap*/Hhs, © on . Ala keys 


| powerful without limit; - All- 
power 8 
ou were allo 2 ter, , for be Who Lat oh ' 


nition! how pear the god drew 
wm ning] With good ot bad 


Omni'science. J . ,. [omnis and ſcientia, Lat. j Bound- 
Omnn'scrizncy. J 
In all this miſconſtruction of my actions, as I have no judge 


infringed 


unsern . adj. [omnis and ſcio, 


Ounr'scious.. adj. 


Wo. TOLD 


ei; 1 of a 
8001 Chal. Merry Wiwes of Wit 

A; L poſes being muſt needs be omni 

exiſtent und as immenſe: for he that is ſel "exiſtent; baving the 
power of being, hath the 'pbwer of alſbeing ; equal 10 the cauſe 
of all being, which is to be omni potent. Grew, 


on NIPRE'SENCE. n. , ſomnis and 5 Latin] "Vbi- 
ea K. u "unbounded preſengc. | 


- Invidhel: you fig 2 r 
ny 1 yet 1 mo 40 4 25 
7 1 onnipreſence. ſuch prvleg „ vat {L0G Shaw's F Pa ar „ het. 


Adam, thou know ſt his e 
Land, ſea, and air. bi 1 pa Par. Loft. | 


Tbs ſoul is involved, and preſent. to every part: and. if my 
ſoul can have its effectual energy upon my body with eaſe, with 
how much more facility can a being of immenſe.exiftence and om- 


nipreſence, of infinite wiſdom and power, govern a great but 
finite univerſe ? Hale. 


Ouns PRESENT. adi. [omnis and pre ens, Latin] . 
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quitary; . in every place. 
Omniſeient maſter, omnipreſent king, 


To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtre(s I bring. "Prior, 


leſs knowledge ; infinite wiſdom, 
but God above me, ſo I can have comfort to appeal to his omni · 
- ſcience, King Charles. 
F yoking by retirement to obſcure himſelf from God, Adam. 
e omniſciency and eſſential ubiquity of his Maker, 
who, as he created all things, is beyond and in them. 7 | 


Erown.. 


An immenſe being does frangely fill the ſoul ; and omni- 
potency, omniſciency, and infinite goodneſs, enlarge the ſpirit; 


while it fixtly looks upon them. N 


Since thou boaſtꝰſt th? ¼cience of a God, 
Say in what cranny of Sebaſtian's foul, 2 
Unknown to me, ſo loath'd a crime is lods d? 5 Haden. 
atin.] ey 
wile; knowing without bounds ; knowing every thing. 

By no means truſt to yaur own jud 


is 1 acon's Advice to Villiers. | 
—— What can "ca e the eye 1 
ot God all-ſeeing, or deceive his heart 


Omniſcient. Milten's par. %. 
Whatſoever is known, is ſome way preſent; and that Which 
"8 | preſent, cannot but be known by him Who is an 4 


South. 


It is one of the natural notions belodgfng) to the Supreme 


Being, to conceive of him that he is omniſcient. ' Willins, 
Omniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king, 
To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring. Prior. 


[omnis and Icio, Lade All Eno. 
og. Not in uſe. 

dare not pronounce him aminiſcious, that dent an attribute 
individually proper to the Godhead, and incommunicable to 
any created ſubſtance. Hateabill on Pruvidonce. 


Owni'vorovs. , [omnis and vero, Lat.] All-devour- 


ing, Dig. 


| Omo'eLaTE. VA 2 and be The ſhoulder-. 


blade. 1 Did. 


Oue nato, PTICK. 1. [tupards e n 1 optic 
glaſs that is convex on both ſides, commonly called a 
d e * n 
On, prep. ¶ dn, Dutch; | 
before the word, which hgnifies that which is *x - 


4.03.4 £ 1 ab #4 1.3 {gp 
an, Gettin): * Ie is 


times notes eſevation. 6. Noring +. oma. 
Bn Abi * N depebdance or rena 


ge. 8. At, noting 
"denotes the motive or Gecaßon of auf wing. 
1 Te denotes the time at 


tent ; both. as le 7% 


ent alone; for no man 


* 
- he 
* 5 
1 * 


| which * "ou uns % 


1 


7 


. 1, In 
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11 | 0 iN 
"ly happened: ws firſt day. On is fed, ['thi io 


92 A *þ 


8 


e e ct if ru 


before day 8 not before denowinations . of 1x N Daſhing the garment of tie peae, bode POG47 Hs oe! 


time. 11, Ir is put before the object of. ſome. paſhgn. 

Wa of denunciation it is put be! the thing 
oe oy Noting impregation. 14. lating invo- 
cation, 9 San the ſtate of a thing fired. || This ſenſe 


ſeems 2 and is perhaps an old EY of a 


fire. 16. Noting ſtipulation or condition. WT Noting 
diſtinQion or oppoſition. 18. Before it, by c6rruption, it 


ſtands for of. 19. Noting the manner of an event. 20. 


On, the ſame with upon, 'See UroN. Wenn.” 


1.) He is not lolling on a lewd loje 9 
0 A his knees at 4 BY ; W.. 4 1 I. 
— What news ?— 
Richmond is on the ſeas, — | Gb n 
. — pere let him ſink and be the ſeas on him. | 10. 


Diſtracted terror knew not what was beſt; 
On what determination to abide. - Daniels + Civil War. 
How ſoon hath Time, the ſuttle thief of youth, 8 
Stol' n on his wing my three and twentieth year. Miltcn. 
As ſome to witneſs trath, Heav'n's'call obey, © 
80 ſome on earth muſt, to in it, ſtay. Dryden: 
They ſtooping low, Af Bos 
| Perch'd on the double tree. | Dryden. 


On me, ox me let all thy fury fall, 


Nor err from me, ſince I deſerve it all. Pope. 


(2.) Th' unhappy huſband; huſband now no more, 
| Did on his tuneful harp his loſs deplore. . 
3.) Miſchiefs on miſchiefs, greater ſtill and more, 
The neighb' ring plain with arms is cover'd o'er. Dryden, 
| .) Ho Mzris | whither c thy way ſo faſt? 


Thi leads to town. © Dryden, V 


(5-) Chuſe next a province for thy vineyard's gh 
ox file above, or in the lowly plain. ZH Dryden. 
"The ſpacious firmament on high. 3 hy - . 
(6.) Their navy ploughs the wat” ry main, ola 


v0 ſoon expect it o your ſhores again. Dryden. 

(2.) On Gag Re oVIdePSS 8 and 1 your bounty, all e. 

preſent ſupport and future hopes depend. mallridge. 
* 8. ont oc On each Ede her, 2508 


Stood pretty dim boys, like ſmilin 

Cu 1 4 . pled 1 Shakeſp, Ant. and Cleo. 
The ſame prevalence of genius, the world cannot par- 
. con — on the ſame. conſideration; becauſe we 
neither have a 1 — Varus nor a Horace, Dr 1 4 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory, mult; not 
be expreſſed like the ecllacy of a harlequin on the E of a 
letter from his miſtreſs. Dryden q Du Freſnoy. 
The beſt way to be uſed by a father on any occaſion, to re- 
form any thing he wiſhes mended in his ſon. I ache. 
We abſtain on ſuch ſolemn —_— eh things lawful, 5 out 
indignation t we have often gratified ourſelves in things 
Alban. n * Smallridge's Sermons. 
( 0.) In the ſecond. month, on the twenty ſeventh day. 
| Bog 
11.) Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop. Shak. 

Cou'd tears recal him into wretched life, 


Their ſorrow hurts themſelves; on him is loſt. Dryden. 
( 12.) Hence on thy life; the captive maid is as ck | 
W hom not for price or pray'rs I will reſign. Dq. 
( 13.) Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of ben, Tg 
That triumph thus upon my miſery |! Shakeſp. 
(..) On thee, dear wife, in delerts, all WM 
| why 4-4 * 8 Drya 1 Georg. 
— The earth ſhook to ſee the heavens on fire, 
2 Wy 2. in fear of your nativity, "Shak. H. IV. 
ap horſes burnt as they ſtood faſt tied in the ſtables, or 'by 


chance breaking looſe, ran ram up and down with their tails and 

mains on a light fire. +  JjKnolles's Hiſt. of the Turk. 

His fancy grows in the progreſs, ang. becomes, 072 firs; * a 
by ite on rapidity. ; Pope's Frefuce in 


1 Toke 4 _ a ad i Fries DNS ny 


L Al * 4 270 0 Wal 


Phe ſucgen breach omg. mms 00 059, Shih, 3 U 


A thriving gameſter has but a poor trade on't, who m 


Pakets at the price af his pn, . ele, Kaan 
(19-) 0 — Note, nn 


— 


_ How oath he grace. is alter d en the ſudden. "M41 
On. adv. 1. Forward; in ſucceſſion... 24 Forward; ; 
2 Lo 3. In continuance : without ceaſing,” 


ot off : as, .he is peithet en not off; that is, be h . 


ſolute. 5. Upon the body, as patt of dreſs. - His cloath 

were ihe: en nor off ; they were diſordered, See Or; 

8. It notes refolution to advance forward ; not backwiy 

7. It is through "almoſt. all its fgnifcations Oppoſed ty 

of and means Rs Jpn, addition, gr pre. 

ſence. 

(J.) As he Lake one act, ſo he might have forborn ang. 

0 "ther, and after. that another, ang ſo en, till he had by 
weakened, and at "Length mortified and extinguiſhed 2 


itſelft. South' 22 
If the tenant fail, the landlord, he myſt fail his creditor, ay 
he his, and ſo on. | Lich, 


Theſe ſmaller particles are aga in of others 
ſmaller, all which together are eval compoled eee — 


ſpaces between them; and ſo on e till you Fome to 4 


id particles, ſuch as bave no pores. Mulm. 
2.) Oz indeed they went; but oh ! not far; 
A fatal ſtop travers 'd their bead. long courſe. Dav|, 
So ſaying, en he led his radiant fiſfes. Milo. 
My halting days fly on with full career. Ilia. 


I Hopping and flying, thus they led him en 
To the flow lake. | Drydn, 
What kindled in the dark the vital flame, | 
And ere the heart was for m'd, puſh'd on the red'ning ſtrean, 
, Blackmore on Crealin, 
So to, I did not mean to chide you 3 3% 
| Os with your tale. | Rowe' Jane Shoe, 
..) Let them lleep, Fat them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy nig it be gone, 0 | 42 
And th' eternal morrow dawn. 5 Craſblau, 
Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er beclo; d. res 
You roam . and never are at re FO 
By new deſires, that is, new torments fill poſſeſt: 
As in a fev'riſn dream you ſtill drink oz, . 


And wonder why. your thirſt is never | 
The peaſants defy. the ſun ; they $5300 on in the mo 


of 63 withqut intermiſſion. 
5 long cloak he had oz. Stan, 
_ . Stiff in brocade, and N d in ſtays, 
Her 1 my paint, and jewels o; 
| let envy view her face, . - 
"0 And Phyllis is but twenty-one, _- + xd Prin. 
5 A painted veſt prince Voltager had on, | 
Which from a naked Pit his grandfire won. —Blackni, 
(6.) Since 'tis decreed, and to this period lead 
F A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread 3 | 
And bravely on, till they or we, or al. 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall. Dianas. 
On. interſect. A word of incitement- or encouragemen' 0 
attack: 9 for go n. 
Therefore on or ſtrip Jour ford Rark naked; for medde 
ven maß. Shak. ws * 
K wt couragious ede, Hah 
reap the harveſt o tual peace, 1 
By this one bloody trial of i e Shat: R. 1 
On then, my muſe!' bd Fools! and knaves . FT 
And, fince thou can f not make ods W You 
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WE and is ever afterwards in à declining ſtate. 
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a 227 Z 247 9 pow ye" 
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14 O24}. fs 2: 
) Tres tar blarmat, ae we but aner in two years; 
ſe the expence of AN + oF e 0 
the _— from out the ark a raven 1 e ; 


1 1 a. ! 7 1 
2 > . . 


{ after im the ſuret meſſenger, 
e ſent forth ozce, and again py... © 
Green trees or ground. Milton 7 * Left. 

Once every morn he mech d. and once at night. Cowley. 
You came-out like/ſorne gieat monarch, to take a town but 
once a year, as it were for your diverſion, preg you had no 


tend your territories. Dryden. 
85 S in! 1 Ja aughter of eternal ni . „ oy 
Give me this once thy labour, to ſuſtain 1 7 
My right, and Poe my juſt diſdain, Me. 
our tuneful lay, ö | 
x Once mo more reſound oe 50 reat Apollo's praiſe... | | Pate, 
65 ) Who this heir is, he does not one 0 us. | Locle. | 
3.) At once with him they roſe ; a 3005 * 


der riſing all at once was 10 the ban 
7h n remote. Milan bt Ply. Een. 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd the bien” 
And on the lips a burning kiſs impreſs d. | 1 905 
| 99 Night came on, «4 ea try prepared, 
ut alt at once ;..at nee. 0 e winds ari 
115 thunders Nl. Dry: Cimon and lig 
No that the fixed ftars, by reaſon of their immenſe diſtance, 
ar like points, unleſs ſo far as their light is dilated by re- 
fraction, may appear from hence, that when the moon paſſes 
over them and eclipſes them, their light vaniſhes, not t gradually, 
like that of the planets; but all at og. Mumme 
(5.) Fuſcinus, thoſe ill deeds that ama; fame, f 
In blood once tainted; like a current run r nee 
From the lewd father to the lewder ſon. Drxdem. 
(6.) This hath all its force at once, Apo che firſt impreſſion, 
N Cy 
) Thereon his arms and once. lo d Aer | 
Thither our fatal marriage: bed convey. 
My foul had ance ſome fool iſſi fondneſs for thee, - Weg 
| But hence 'tis gone. aue. 
= Ons. - adj. [an, ane; Saxon ; den, Dutch 5 ws. Cent; 
, Gr.] 1. Leſs thantwo'; lingle ; denoted by an unite 
1. Indefinitely: any ; ſome one. 3. It is added to . 
4. Different; diverſe: oppoſed to another. One of 
two oppoſed to the other. 6. Not many; the ſame: 17 
Particularly one. 8. Some future. 1 
( 1.) The man he knew was one that willingiy, 9 14 0 
For one good luck would hazard all. - - Dania. 
Pindarus the and one of the wiſeſt, acknowledged alſo 
one God the mol high, to be we ny and creator al all KT 
4: Rate ig), 


Love him by parts in all your gum'rous „ 
And from thoſe parts from one collected grace; 
Then when you have refin'd to that degree, 5 N ng 1 
Imagine all in ane, and think W . 
(4) ———— We ſhall 2 i ie 1 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, . 

One of theſe days. Shakeſd. 

I took pains to mad 5 5 au che, ack hour 

One thing or other. Shak, . Tempeſt. 


(3.) When any one h n word of the kingdom, and 
underitandeth it not, a9 come 4 the wick, the tings catcheth 
"F that which was ſown' in his heare. Matr. Xilt, 19. 


If any ove pritie made a Felicity in" th wiv Bf and left fair 
fame after death, without the love of His fubjectv, there were 


ſome colour to deſpiſe it. | Sucklang. 
(4.) What a precious comfort to have {6 ny, „be brothers, 
commanding one anather's fortunes. Sha 
| * is one thin 5 to draw err e, rhefrithces nk, 0 6 
oportions exact, the't lourigg tolerable; and thing to 
make all theſs gravefialti 40 ILY + wap e lh , 


Suppoſe the common depth of the lea taking one plas: with 
anther, to be about — dp f males! > F | Rurhet. 
| Kine ingots hy nc Ging tv the 


7 (38) Henv'n waxeth old, and all the ſpberes above 


looſe. 6. A perſon, OY of eminence; 7. A 


agreement; one mind. 
men; as, t ey live. bſcurely, men #netv; nt 


auben; or, it is not known bot] An 
_ indefiviitely; "17: A perſon” of | EATEN, 1191 E 


* 
n K 
and 


4.4 
© 


1 ( \ det I J 
& k — 4 8 4 
EY, 9 4 
4 . { X 4 
$2 * 


"of N +” : 

right way to lay our Warten Otte ; 7 At 
.clearneſs. .. A” rd A 
NN Tye wer ok together by ny 
another, that I. 12 an Egyptian mummy, 

There can be no reaſon why we ſhould prefer 
to anot ber, but Bocas we have greater hopes of advantage 
3 the one than from the other. Smaltridge. 


Two bones rubbed Mſg Gone anthers or with a file, 


produce afetid.imell,.._ A buthnot on Aliments. 
At ons time-they keep their patients ſo warm, as almoſt to 
Riſe them, and all of a ſudden the cold tinte 4 vogue. 
5 


#her on Learning. 
$ 5. ) Aſk nts one ſide of heaven vnto the other, whether 
1 hath been any ſuck thing as this. | Deat. iv. 42+ 


Both the matter of the ſtone and marchafite, had been at 
, once fluid bodies, till ane of them, probably the märchaſite, 


brd growing hard, the ober, as being yet of -a more yield- 


ing conſiſtence, accommodated itſelf to the harder's | 5 4 
ozte. 
(6.) The ck is enten ond; though the naenthld Ry 
* many; becauſe they all agree in one faith. There is one 


Lord and one faith, and that truth once delivered to the ſaints, 
which whoſoever. ſhall receive, embrace, and profeſs, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be accounted one in reference to that profeſſion : for if 


a comp . of believers become a church by believing, they 
„muß, alſo 


come one church by believing one truth... Pearſon. 
One day when Phzbe fair. 


een an. | . e 
Yui WI all her band was following th' chaſe, eckt 


This nymph quite tir'd with heat of ſcorching ar, 50 
Sat down to feſt. \ ei 
One dap, in torning inns veentuie'd: grounds "2? 
In hopes a free ſtone quarry might be found, 


His mattock met reſiſtance, and behold 


A caſket burſt, with diamonds fill, and gold. 


Shall png day faint, and their ſwift motion ſta s; 
And time itſelf, in time ſhall ceaſe to move, 
But the ſoul ſurvi ves and lives for aye. bier. 


O mW? [There are many uſes of ibe ere one, which 


ſerve” to denominate i ita ſubſtantive, though ſome of them. 
may ſeem rather to make it a pronoun relative, and ſome 
2 pethaps be conſidered as conſiſtent with the nature of 

an adjective, the ſubſtantive being underſtood. 1. A fin- 
* perſon. 2. A ſingle maſs otra e 3. The firft 
bour. 4. The ſame thing. 5. A perſon, indie and 


Or particular pet ſon 8. Perſons united. N 
10, [ON, Pon, 1 1 
uſed ſometimes as a general or indefinite nominative for — 


man, any perſon; For ane the... Engliſh formerly uſed 


ch ſeud ey, men mark not when. Aſabum. For 2 it 
would now be ſaid, one A not Boro, one Hochs not 
Fee any, pen 


One has ſometimes a,plural, either, when 5 
| Tons indefinitely ;_ as, be great ones 5 or 
when it relates tg ſome thing e and-is nl 
the repreſenta: ive of the amecedent houm Thit felative 
mode of ſpeech, whether fi ae or plural, is in V4 ar 
not very elegant, yet is n e 1 


other, is a mode of ſpeech ve ry frequent + hue 
one another ; -thati is, one of 103 loves 1 ; "ti 


beats the trees againſt one another; that j ls one ow 


onetber,, nai g i 6:7 3 een ion. 45855 atk 


4) eus hy one yaw, 
"Shes „ kill'd would 


Shakeſp 


| ke. vn: > bined of . men were in. reſent. poſſeſſion of 
. als there: wee Kail de 
N Red rt . 1 20 7 . IP el 


Harte. 


Ant | 


how f or die | 
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2 Joe fort ench. 
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20 9648 oy Y 


a 125 1 5 | 
© | 
rom hie Go Purge 


br e In 


halt be rejefted, an; ſucceed,” 82 
Make him my Lord, within whoſe Reh ach een 


= When join'd im one, the ' good, the Fair, the gr, 8 
Blackmore. 


* 28914 


To ) It is one thing only as 4 heap is on. 
(3) Till "tis one o'cl lock, our dance of c 
Lu not forget. W A 4 
(4. 1 afvert dt Again; 
But — all one. Shakeſp. 
To be in the underſtanding, and not to be underſtood, ' is all 
Co as to lay ay thing 1 is, and is not in the OTC -wh 
e. 
6 5. ) A good acquaintance with. method will greatly aſſiſt e- 
vary one in ranging human affairs. Wattss: Logicł. 
46 — Ferdinand) nn wk tee e 
My father, king of Spain, was be 3 
The wiſeſt prince that there had reign d. opted. 
.) That man ſhould be the teacher is no part of the m 
ter for birds will learn one of another. Bacon Nat. Hift, 


134 n 


No nations are Wn _ and ſtrangers the one to the o- 


* ther Neiltz hot Bacon's Holy Mar. 
The obedience of the one a6 the call of grace, when the other, 
— to have ſufficient; if not an equal meaſure, obeys nbt, 
may reaſonably enen bs the- humble, anale, meltin 
temper. e baed ! e e, 


One or other bete little dit which' Was eanied aa with 5 quarter of 


er; and ſo diſcoyers her to her friends. 
2 ) As J have made ye one, lords, one remain: 
row ſtronger, you more honour gain. " Shakeſp. 
F ) 2 king - was well inſtructed how to carry himſelf be- 
«tween Ferdinando and an 1 - keep them at one 
within themſel ves. Bacon H. VII. 
He is not at ene with himſelf what account io gie of it. 
m0 Dl n. 
(6) It is not t Io worthy to be bideghs' to hetoieal/e by 
fortune or neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and Eneas, as by. one's own | 
choice and working. Sidney. 


One may be little the wiſer for reading this dialogue, fince it O NERAR Y. adi. [onerarius, Lat. een 


neither ſets forth what Erona is, nor what the cauſe ſnould be 
Which threatens her with death. : | Sidn 
One would imagine theſe'to be the expreſſions of a man ble ed 
with caſe, affluence and power; not « . who had been juſt 
ſtripped of all thoſe: Mage $0101) + Atterbuny. 
For provoking of urine, one: ſhould habits with the gentleſt 
#rſt . Ar bulbaot on Aliments. 
Por ſome time one was not thought. to underſtand . 
unleſs he had read him with Averroe's comment. Baker. 
[... Then muſt you ſp exe 
Of one that low'd not wiſely, hut too well; Ml hon 
Or one not eaſily jealous; boy being wrought" 60-48 Sag 
l in the extrenddd A eee. 
With lives and fortunes zruſting: one 1 h nd 
I ſodiſcreetly,us'd his ] n. Walter. 
Edward I. was aue who very well knew how to uſe a: . 
as well as obtain it. e. 
One who contemned divine and human laws, 
Forgive me, if that title T afford 
To one, whom Nature meant to be a lord. £51 | 
- (32+) Be not dam en. _ wth your little on. 
Nee Hale keſpeare. 
Does the ſon 3 a aatiival life > The ſubject enjoys aci - 
vil one : that's but the matter, this the form. 7 
© Theſe, ſucceſſes are more glorious which bring benefit 0.1 
world, than ſuch ruinous ones as are dyed i in human bl 
die dd4--3 n. 
He chat will overlook the true niſin of a dert which is 
3 ones 0 00 eaſily find in, falſe onen error nfinite. 
0 0866; N e being HE 1Ti//0t/orr. 
lowing lamm rules and direRions; are nat digg. 
R „ T3 e 3.9 ag Atterbury 


4 


, Dryden. 


- There/are ＋ thoughts are wholly” wn cg 
on-their lleeping ones ; : ie DL HT -. 1 nn. ee, 


1.18 This pie — 1 whi bern 
 .Inifjuted to divers cauſes that need not be ſet down, when "my 


D 
, One Gerry. n. 7 lacenitum, Lat.] WolPsbane, 
343 5% {37 bane. 4 2 4 A non 
O'nzzye. a 


OnNtiRoOCRY 5 L. ad, [6ve-porpilundy, | Gr, "Oneir ob: it; 
Fs French ; it ſhould 1 * 


ONMEI Ng NI TIER. cn. 4 1 Leises ade, Sr. J An 


0 1 O'x ENESS. 1. J. [from one] Unity ride RW of be 


7 ONE AKAT E. v. 4. lente nde To: load. 0 be⸗ 
One RA'TI on. 1 [from onerale.]. 


O'nenous,, adj: [onereux, Fr. eie, Lat]: Border 


O'xton: n. /. [oignon, Fr. cepe.] A plant, | 


lay 1 Harte. Olunv. adj.” 


rs 488 
bod tub, e TY 
2 — ge 
3 attends e 4 datt. | 


an autno 


vious an one occurs, that when a great ivs a 
dunces are all in — againſt him. * Ppears, the | 


(1 3.) In democratical governments, war did commonly Re: | 


% the minds of men; when they had encenies abroad, they did Ri: 


--tontend with one another at home. 
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lone and of] Having addy one LY 

A. ſign- poſt dauber wou'd ſain to Ne 

The oneey'd herbe on his elephant, 
The mi hey fam] 

Of one-eyed b rothers h to 55 be 


To As bo 
1 y * E's - ? y 
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refore according to analogy % 
written onirocritical and on, ocritich.] | Tate peu o 
TE dreams. 
If a man or no mind to paſs by [RAM Fram, his i imaging 
to his real circumſtances, he may employ. himſelf in that ney 
* Kind"of obſervation which my oncirocritical correſpondent jy ha 
directed him to make. _- Ada * Heeg, 


e 
ter of dreams, A 5 oxitod} | 
Having ſurveyed all muks and Wa I do ot. fad 
e town an qneirocritict, or an interpreter of 
Sams. 1% ed HE Addiſon, Heth. 

ing One. nin | 
Our God is one, or rather onentſs and mere unity, hay. 
ing nothing but itſelf in itſelf, _ not ag as all'thing 
do ibefides God, of many thin t 211 liese Hotker, 
. (+uiTheionzeneſs of our Lord «Chriſt referring to the frm 
ra hy poſtaſes, is the one eternal indiviſble winks nature, and 
eternity of the ſon's generation, and his co- eternity, and bi 

' conſubſtantiality: with the father when he came down from He 
ven and was incarnate, Hamm. 
Fr.] Fitted aa 
carriage or burthens; compriſing a burthen! 


r 


Te a0 of Joadin 
 Didionan, 


üben.“ » fire 


\ YOU ty 91 TT Out 


1145 5 J SCE} Yo! 


-_—_ oppreſſive. 
A banithed perſon, Abtei tour vf avceſſty; ane al 


* to himſelf, as a puniſhment for his erime. Fry 


If the boy have not a woman's: gift | 
To rain a ſhower of commanded tears: 

An onion will do well. "Shak. 7 N ft 55 Shrew 
I an afs, am onion-ey d. Ns © Shak. Ant. * 
This is ev'ry cooK's opinion, | 

No fav'ry diſh without 'an onion; © * e Moe 
But left your kiſſing ſhould ol oil 4. py 
Your onions muſt be thoroughly boiFd. © | 
725 . 77 „ 5 anette t. Single; pee 
and no more This 4nd n6 other, J. This ab on: 17 
has ns! 18 . is Fe only, man for mu hick. . © fo aw 5 
Of all whom fortune to my ſword did bring, * 
. was worth the conquering. Drs 
1911 The only child of ſhadeful Savernake. dra. 
"The gick now in uſe has long poſſeſſed the chair, a5 a 
only. art tavght in the ſchools for the direction of the mind 11 


1 of the 4 20 25 611754 2 ee 
LY: adv.. 1. Simply. 3:7 733 merely; — 
Vinbout mate: 


o and no therwiſe.” 3. Singh) 
begotten: 1c A: #40 thc Ti. a n 
$91 ropoſe m ; thoughts 6 n cen 

r wicked i e 
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3 ” * 11 3 27 
A 7 ] 85 rl 7 j 1 
ice 0 ae is 8 2 1958 DYE with Wh Wee 
Es by With comfortable. hops of. a reap Felon 


1 10 
7 


1 muſt this contiition be. exile by up, only. for, roll 
Ma . but. "when we live the beſt. Vale. 


et wn of N thoughts or. his ers was 


| / evil con 78 Vi. 5. 
0 CMANCY, u _ 1 ang Halli 14 Dir o by a name. 
Veltinies were ſu rſtitiouſly, by, OROMANCY,,. eri ered. out 


of names, as thoug loan names and 1 of men were ſuit- 


"ble * tl, A* e 4g herein * be. 
tion. % +4 


» i 


ainſt 705 am an e or name · wiſard Lk will- 
pals, to mot up à, nu I 


Fon. names, others C N — "with fey | 9 mar ks, 4 
diere to feate hem. Camadin, 
_—_ 0NSET. 3 / Tor and er. Jt. Attack ;ftor N firſt 
Ws brunt. 2. Somethin a0 or fer en by" of orna- 
E mental appendage. This ſenſe, fays Nic Bog is Mil re- 


tained in Northumberland, where onſet means a 2 
(i.) As well the ons FiOS». Mien ſtandeth All, as be 
that gives the brayeſt on/e?. | . 

Il reathleſs, weary, faint, ab» ba Þ 
in fig ing 'with freſh 0n/et he aflajl'd,” \ 
Abd 5 ing new, his courage, ſing” oltind, / 
Struck him 15 1 that Ae great conſtrate Wi 
He made lim ſtoop. | 


FFI ME 2 ti, . | e 
Of battle now Goh? and Hiking found. _ 
Of onſer. : ee Par Loft 


* fled 30d beaten off g yet-Q4ll it cenewis the anſet, attacks the 
difficulty afreſh; Nau $. this reaſonin and that argument, like 
= 7 5 may "intel eus pe ul e at Tength i it forces 23179, into 
| the obſtinate 805 truth. Honth. 
Without men and proviſions. it is umnpoſſi ble to ſecure con- 
+ that are made in the firſt onſets of an mvaſion.” "gs. 
1 OS Obſerve n Lee. 
e r{t impernous on ſets of his-gri 041% : 21042 
Uſe eyery aftifice:to keep him Redfaſt. .+- ,/ 1 /.;) bilips. 
(2.) I will wath/deeds requite thy gentleneſs * 101 Loi 
.. And)for\an.onſer, Titus, to advance Ty 91 fo 
{ Thy name and hongurable family, 
Þ | Lavinia will. 1 make my EMPTELS, 11 5 pt Tit, And. 
= 7015: f. . a. from the nun.] To ber upon; to begin. 
Not. uſed. i ie | % iP 


This for a "owt was hotly onſetted yo 2 reaſonable. price 
offered, but ſoon coo v Carew 


| again. 
Orskavenr. wn . hon 1 Sea een, 
3 Attack ; fide: onſet,... Not in ſuſe. 
= eee de a. halt U 1 5 Te e, $325 * ** 
3 thegrgun 1 0 * n e 
Tben call d a — 5 whic| . a r 
= of] beg or onſlaught to inveſt s 
B Am 24 twas e . * 
, Rorm an eee to proc Wt udibras. 
8 Lo GIS T. 7. N e og . thee who coolers 
On: cpffettiqns of, gi , A metaphylician. 
rerodv , afin — The ſcience of t the 
4 * 8 of being 1 in 1 Aw o mil an 
* — 5 a ere enn be- 
open. Piopfiy treated in metap yheks, or more [proper] 
28. „ ei S$t15 gs og t= 22548 N Katha ll. 
b. Tondpeap wr: Gen- J Ford. pro- 


In a, ſtate- : eon o: 
er age wy 3 193700 545 "Proto L/ 4 


bier wn om ſhe na- 


Onyx. n. J. l. 


5 1 Stan 13.6 a 


Sometimes it gains a paint; and-preſently it finds itſelf. baf- 


# ol run 


8 ecate, that part of the air, they moved in. 


2. xx. Haw * 4 2 


Gra coνπ W] t 6þacus,' Latin. 
f 2 910m. v1 wad dim 2. tram ag; Up 5 . 
N 9d 2 89 8 R 


| a was no at hand, ann 
7 95 moyſter moying ee came asf. at, | 
iet an 1 8 bil gen 's late be 
im thro E Ip OATWWAY * $088 "75 8231" 
EV dam diſcern'd, 215 the oor he be at * pode | 
Of his cgolſhgwer. ...,. Wan * e e. 
Not one loo 122 2 2 ill he does, 
a ne'er looks forward, Farther than his noſe, - _ m0 Pobe. 


41 
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N 


* Pbiloxenus came to ke how onward he fruits my of 
be labour. 5 i that ney 
ou are already ſo far omar you q t yo! ave 
va orfaken "he fo tion of ordinars 4 le. 3 Ys | " me 
(.) K fie 12 lend Thy e hand Aug 
47 To! theſe dark "eps, * A little farther" J Kon. 


ON W HA. J It is found ig two different feales:i in ſcrip- 
ture Thebdorifcrousſnail-or ſhcll! and the ſtone onyx. 
The greateſt part of commentatots explain it by the onyx 
or odoriferous hell. The onyx is fiſtied for in the Indies, 
where grous the ſpieanardt, "the food of this fiſn and what 


makes its ſhell ſo aramatick. Calmet. 


Take fweet ſpices, _onyeha, and galbanum. x. xxx. 34. 
The Wo A ſemipellucid em, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpeties, but the blueiſh'white kind, 
with brown and white zohes, is the true onyx. Tegitima of 
the ancients., .: -, Hill Wee Medica. 
Nor are her rare = to be ins 241.36 \Þ 
For glittering fa Ophir ſhown $f te 8 
The blue ey d ſap phir, or uche onyx Node Sandys. 


ee we 


W 


The 07yx is an accidental variety of the agat kind! it is of 


a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluiſh white, and 
ſometimes of red: when on one or both ſides the white there 
happens to lie alſo a plate of 'a' reddiſh © o freſh colour, the jew- 
ellers call the ſtone a fardonyx. Woodward on Foffl, 
OO ZE. . / [either from eaux, waters, Fr. or pær, wet- 
nels, Saxon.] 1. Soft mud; mire at the bottom of wa- 
ter; lime, 2. Soft flow; ſpring. This ſeems to be the 
© mean! OA. © The liquor of atanver $wvat. - --. 
and: T th' doe is bedded. Shak. Tempeſt. 
Some ri up into their grounds the 0022 or falt water mud, 


o found good profit thereby. f b. 


Old father Thames; rais'd upchis revirend bead, k 
Deepim his ooze he ſought his ſedgy bed, 

An ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. 
U (2%) From his firſt fountain and beginning re * 
Dovn to the ſea each brook and torrent flows. * 
To Cox k. v. n. ¶ from the noun. | 70 flow 1 ſtealth ; 

ently ; to drain away: 

(11946 * contracted limbs were cramp 4, even then” 


= 


E ArwaPriſh humour ſwell d and oo d agen. Dryden. 
VNG — Ihe lilly drinks . 7360 | 
The latent rill, e ooxing thro' the graſs. - Thomſon, 
0 ox. adj. [from ooze. Miry ; muddy; 5 
— From his 00zy bed, | 2 
ol father Thames, ad vane'd his rev rend bead. Pope. 


en j to obſcure. . 


"da 
"The Tame, corpuſcles, upon 0 the unſtopping of the glaf 


gx. n. lepacite, Fr. opacitas, Lat.] Cohens; z 
«want of tranſparency. 
; nn eſcape eyes a e apticks chers- is no oþa- 
city Mia $33 _ 16389 & 
Hyd there not been any night, ſhadow or opacity, we ſhould 
3 hav ochad an determinate eonceit of Had oof Glan. 


2 and by ſo e the more unfit is it to tranſmit the f 


Kay on ie Creation. 


11 1 "The leaſt — of Ae all bodies, are in ſome meaſure 
tranſparent 3 and the. opacity of thoſe bodies ariſeth from che 
ous" OF in their internal parts. . 


2 27.60 


bodies de not hinder . 


.1muluzude of refleftions 

Dark; 

Neat e „ inte d : 10 fr 50 

bes perceives that- opazous: 

den e to have „ ä 
3 


IG D. a. 2 Latin, 'To ſhade ; to fed "2 
— : 


| Brown. 


y hath of colour, ſo much hath. it of . | N 


8 


ds 4 __ Oey 2 „ * e bly = — » 
E ˙ ˙Ä—ñ— I: 


wy 


„ have no dific 
that is diaphanous, and more ſubtile far than , 


| quently, diviſible into leſſer atoms; and having loſer pore 
bie leſs * to dur eyes to miſß light, 

n the firm opachu lobe 1 *; N 
Of tis round Neid, whoſe firſt convex d arte, HO: 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos'>*" 6 


From chaos, and th' inroad of darkneſs old, {phe $27 
aa... n Loft. 
PAL. #. J. [opalus. The opal js.a very elegant 10 af | 


* | 
| . gular kind of ſtone, it hardly comes within tbe. r 
the pellucid gems, being much more opake, and | 1b 
It is in the pebble ſha from the bead of a pin to the 
* of a_ walnut, It is naturally bright, and ſhows . 


When the matter is made, the- fide wut bene . let it 
9 00 Tbe Sagl, 84d are, far for ae tha's north 
f America. |. 
(3.) The wall of the cathedral church was opened oearth- 
quake, aud ſhut again by a ſecond. e ' Haly. 
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5 ſome of his couneil, that he was ſorry for 


"Ks "Her perſons and behaviour, and opened kink io ſome of k 
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Some things Wu Sit the facred: books 
£2 the g glorious 82 of nature. TY 
ne them out o criptu 
leging, | that Chriſt mutt needs have ſuffered 0 e and. 
ead 


er e earl of Lincoln Wis fan, Uh king pen bimſf 955 


the ear]'s dend, 
| 12 uſe by him he might have known the bottom of his 1 

\ Ftp Bachs H. V. 
an exquiſite notice af 


Stemont governour of Bayonne, took an 


"train, that be thought them to be gentlemen of moch 
ok than their habits bewrayed. My — 
A friend who relates his ſucceſs, talks himſelf into 2 ben 


pleaſure; and by bpening his misfortunes, leaves part of then 


its beauty without the help of the | lapidary : in colour it 
. reſembles the fineſt mother of peatl ; its baſis ſeeming a Nr 5 * retained him only FIR ont of yore, th 
bluiſh or greyiſh white, but with a 2 of teflecking x 3 * main lawyer is yet behind. d. Ep. to the Why, * 
all the colours of the I as turned d erently to the Homer opens his poem with the it" ſim 33 rj - - 
I ight. lle Mat Med. ' ge he continually grows upon the reader. Notes on Of 10 
* 8 e A l 99 7. 7 50 J Or R. 95 v. u. 1. To uncloſe itſelf; not to remain all ar 
Ha tn creo 1 CN e Jo e 50 ſhut; 0m. continue e 2. eh 3 
With ofal tow'rs, and batt ements adorn'« Aist. | 8 unting, Tn * nd 4 4 E thee p m. 
Of living ſaphir. Million Par. Loft. - Ring 01 7 ming * oy $51: 
We have this ſtone from Germany, and is the fame with the Obe of themſelves ; a ruſhing whirlw 5 Air E 
oa of the ancients. Woodward on 1 500 . ofe hs go * 2 Kal 3 
Ora'que. Dt n Lange, Dark 3 not e Prom each ſhe nice culls with er BY A 1 
| Wa Wanne ie rene - eee , And decks the Gade. ne 90 75 Rape of the 3 
446 If I, cry. out thus pop no trail, never truſt me wien! Wi | 
" Sis ur Mee yr direct, 9 * wa ad <p 8) 4 | 
5 ok from body opaque 25 wo . Milt. Par. Loft. "_—_ Ne e . . Morey 1 ug, 3 W 
\ Theſe diſappearing fixt ſtars were actually extinguiſhed and * N 5 if __ — will ban ohete — N Don N eve 
turned into more opaque and groſs pe: like bodies. | Hax * rag 2 th — * | 3 = 
* Gheyne's Phil. Principles. ark | the dog gat, take thy certain aim WE 
To Orv v. 4. [open Saxon , Mandick, » ole. W anl. Gays Raral he oe 
ö 8 S., * , a . 2 
To O' Phe? Ope is uſed only. i in leg when one. ylla- Oyi 8. J ad [pe regs mr 8 wut" 1 „ un 
ble is more. convenient than two,] o uncloſe; to un- "3 en; 9 them bhi e e *þ not gurative As E 4 
lock; ; to put into ſuch a ſlate. as . the inder parts may "x Mg 00 5 5 2.5 ſp N 27 dot; 9 fo e % I 
be ſeen or entered: the contrary to out. 2. To ſhow az to pu 0 Bor 3 hs g wy l 1 e eli; E ; 
diſcover. | 3. To divide; to break. 4. Toe lain ; to 1 4. Bagg ; Clear, 5. Not hidden ; capt 
= cd to view. 6. Not reſtrained; not denied; not pit 
diſcloſe. 5. To begin; to make the initial exhi ition. | 3 | 
..) The world's mine oyſter, cluded. 7. Not cloudy ; not gloomy. 8. _Uncor 
Which I with ſword will Pes. Shake. M. W.of Windſor. ür without defence. 10. Attentive. ; 
Before you fight, ope this letter. 5 K. 1 . The gates are h; now prove good ſeconds; % 
They conſent to work us harm and wae, | (HF | 1 or the followers ortune widens them 3 3 1 . 
To qpe the gates, and fo let in our fo. aer. Not for the fliers. * Shakeſy: Ovid | 
If a man of& a pit and not cover it, and an ox © Hl therein, 2 Moſt ſacrilegious murther hath beele „ O» 
the owner of the pit ſhall make it good. Ex. xki. 23. - The Lord's anointed tem} 857 and Role thence ' ene 0 
Let us paſs through your land, and 1 hall do you any - The life o' th beiking,' use gion, Saleſp. Macktth p 
burt; howbeit they would not pen unto him. 1 Mac. v. 48. Then ſent Sanballat his ſervant, aith an open letter in bs f 
Oben ay monk Tor the dumb in the cauſe of $4 ſuch as are hand. 2 Mb. v.; 6 
appointed to deſtruction. ov. xxxi. Go % aol u Nee 
Fry Adam, now ope thine eye 4 14 firſt e 4616 "I ume key 5-0 n rn. acted ral; 
Th effects which thy or gina crim e hath wroug ht e | * —Thio' the 9050 9 3 0 neh 20 
In ſome to ſpring from hee. Milton” 7755 4 W. I" d unguarded,. ot Ala V 
Tube draw. bridges at Amſterdam- bt M8 the ae e — mg Orzx 
veel, though under fil, tray pat them Efes he kat of They meet tie chief noob frm ter Gol WP 
= ech on ſhore; for the mal head, or break water ide "And each with opens arms embrac' her ” og 
ing again Ee e wy” bi | $112 51 
'P en n * the ier 1 85 "ka He, when 2. ahi: plain ap appears, 7 1500 wt 
N 246 Our feet Apollo fendt, * t Ls ; a Mewn 78 W al ante bor Falling ters. BY 1 F Dae 
. 9 . 5 T ho Tyber rolls with rapid * e UV" The bounce broke 4 : > upp | 
44) And where Numicus opes his: holy ſouree. if t -D+ | A, | Ty nay rig way: wa | 
294...) When firſt you-ope your doors, and paſſiag by "i od c) They erveity, . n + Goa — 2 oF FP... | 
8 Ran ſad ill-omen'd obſect meets'yo n dein Den. put him to an m amel Ide at 6:50 10 2 - PEN 
55} £43 My old wounds are open'd at this dee) 81 70 Hatz eV 20 eee na FE Diſee 
And in my murd' rer's preſence bleed anew. | Dryden. (1-1 Dh under-works/ tran ein; | En .. 
White vpen acts accuſe, ti grate ug is 3 of 


W. 725 e 
N. Lord 4 C8 d r hotter 2 againſt th 


. of war bad ie marc 


5 


1 
8 = 


+7 
1 


| me Riff, ceremonious, and reſerved. „5 


1 | Orextn. n. J [from open. 


| A Orr wg p. adj. [open and eye.] v. gilants » watchful. 


Orrennea'sy ED, adj. 


Orexur a RTEDNESS, 


: ofening, of the ea 


0 


3 


he * l hege 72 Aahhen. 


This reſerved myſterious way of acting towards perſons, Who 


2 in pn, of their poſts expecte a more ow W was im- 


to ſome hidden deſign. | Kalt. 
His generous, open, undeſi gning heart, | 


Has be gg'd his rival to ſollicit = him. Alls, Cato. 
(4. "With dry eyes, and with an . look, | | 
She met his glance midway. þ Boceace. pI 
— Then ſhall thy og T3” 
On 2 caſt ore another Pollio minm W 
With aſpect open ſhall erect his head. 1 Pope. 


(5.) In that little ſpot of ground that lies between thoſe two _. 
= oceans of 3 we are to exerciſe our thoughts, and 


open the treaſures of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs hid in 


this part of nature and providence. * | Burnet. 
Moral principles require reaſoning. and diſcourſe to diſcover _ 
the certainty of their truths: they lie not —_ as natural — ; 
che. . 

(6.) If Demetrius and the craftſmen hate a matter againſt | 


ters engraven on the mind. 


any man, the law is of en and there are deputies ; let them im- 
plead one another. Acts, xix. 38. 
(7.) An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and dry ſum- 
mer. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
(s.) Here is better than the open air. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
And when at laſt in pity, you will die, | 
I'll watch your birth of immortality z ; WW 
Then, turtle.like, I'll to my mate repair; 


And teach you your firlt flight in oper air. Dryden. 
(9.) The ſervice that I truly did his 1 

Hath left me open to all injuries. . Heng IV. 

(19.) Thine eyes are open upon all the a 0 to give 


every one according to his ways. 8 Axxii. 19. 


The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are 


een unto their cry. PF. xxxiv. 15. 


unlocks ; one that uncloſes: 
3. That which ſeparates; diſuniter. 
(1.) rue opener of mine eyes, 
Much better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends,. than thoſe two paſt. , 
(2.) To us, the imagin'd voice of heav” n ile en 
The very opener and intelligence | | 
Between the grace, the ſanctities of heav* n, | ! 
And our dull workings. Shak. i Iv. 
(3-) There may be ſuch openers of 1 which bodies, becauſe 
there wanted not ſome n. in which it , 


While you here do ar KN 
Openeyed conſpiracy | | 
His time doth take, | Shak. T — 
Orznna'nped.. adj. [open and Band. Ware übe. 
ral 2 
ood heav'n who renders mercy back for mercy, 2 
With openbanded bounty ſhall xo you. Fit | Rowwe. 
ſepen and beart.] dota ; can- 
* ; not meanly ſubtle. 
know him well 3 he's free and 8 | 3 
of's an openbearted generous . — you are not to ſay that 
in a 
eee, 
. [open and heart.] Liberali- 
ty ; 2 Lene, munificence ; generoſity. 
?ENING. u. /. from open.] ., Aperture; ores. 2. 
Diſcovery at a d om ; faint knowledge : dawn. 
(I.) rd arg thus, uPs makes its way through the . 
rod ward Nat. Hiflory. 


(2.) God hay bing 


n pleaſed to dif this confuſion. an cha- 

8, and to give us ſome bite nin „ fome dawnings of liberty and 
155 { 1; #1 ate: 4 2 South's Sermons. 
e rom ar your 0 was like that of light ; yo ſhone * 


your firſt beams on diſtant nations 
Bel. 


1, One that opens; one that *- 
7 Explainer z interpreter. ,, 


o 
o 
* 


" 4 2 Ln Y e * OL 9 
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\ % 7 * 
* £ « * 4 
l ORE : l . 
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Dvrt 


„ Kamil Ve 1 wal raſkative Ke n cn; 7. Publickly ;. not ſeeretly ; 5 


in fight ; not obſcurely. 2. Plainly: pp evi- 
"0003 without diſguiſe.” 
'(r.) Their actions always ſpoken | of with great honour, are 
now called open/y into queſtion. Hooker. 
Prayers are faulty, not whenſdever they be openly made, but 


When ene is the cauſe of open praying - 5 Hooker. 


te: & ſhould you have put me to oy, 

This claim which now you wear ſo open ty. 

15 I knew the time, | 

| Now full, that I no more ſhould live _— 
But openly begin, as beſt becomes | 
The —.— dich I deriv'd from heav*n. Mi lion. 
Ho groſly and openly do many of us contradict the pre- 

cepts of the Sobel, by our ungodlineſs and e luſts. 


We expreſs our thanks by openly ownin parentage, and 
paying © our common Oey to ou on £0 * s PE, 


(29 — Darah | 
ap openly does love and hatred ſhow : 
A bounteous rages but a deadly foe. . 8 
Or RMO U“ T HED. adj. [open and mouth.] Greedy z rave- 
nous; clamorous; vociferous. 
Up comes a lion open mout bed N the aſs 
O'rznwess. n. /. [from open.] 
freedom from obſcurity or e 
dom from diſguiſe. 
(1. ) Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. Shak. Cymbeline. 
(2.) The noble opermeſs and freedom of his reflexions, are ex- 
prefled in lively colours. Felton on the Claſficks, 
Theſe letters all written in the openneſs of friendſhip, will 
prove what were m y real ſentiments. Popes eters. 
O'PERA. n. /. [Italian.] An opera is a poetical tale or fic- 
tion, repreſented by vocal and inſtrumental muſick, adorn- 
ed with ſcenes, machines, and dancing. 
Dryden s Preface to Albion. 


You will hear what plays 2 9 that week, — is — 
fineſt ſong in the opera. 


| O'rznaBLe. adj. [from e Lan], Fo) hs 4 Fan 
practicable. Nat in uſe. 
Bein "g uncapable of operable a ee 7 rightly to 
4 


judge prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the viſi- 
ble cell and thereafter condemn or cry up the whale pro- 


e 


L'Eſtrange. 
Plainneſs; clearneſs; 


2. Plainneſs ; free - 


4 | Brown's Vulgar Errours.' 


O'rtrAnT. adj. AIRS; F DIY ] Active; having pow- 
er to produce any effect. A word not in uſe, though ele- 


Were Ate rk anc yield me roots | 
- Who ſeeks. far better of thee, ſauce his V5, 


With. a Pura Le poiſon . : F on. 


I muſt leave thee, love, and ſhortly too; ; 
My operant powers their functions leave to do. | Shak. 
To O'PERATE. v. n. [operor, Latin; operer, Fr.] To 
act; to have agency ; to r effects; with en . 
be ſubje&t of operation. 


The virtnes of private s operate but on a few | their 
> of action is narrow, and their influence is confined to it. 


- Att 
Bodies produce ideas in us, manifeſtly by impulſe, Ar 7 


wn which we can conceive bodies operate in. b 


4 n ts and Romach and thereby 
| diſtin ideas n 7 9 yore 


ain convin render operates on the mind, both of 
4 le and mee long as they live. : » 


Swift. 
10 Where cauſes operate freely, with a liberty of indifference to 
or the contrary, the Are e 0d the cer 

tain Epowledge it belongs only to God. Watts. 


o TION, 1. . operatio,” Latin; aferation, French, 
111 * ge A „ influence. 2. — 
is is often confounded with the former ſenſe. 


| 3. Tins. un Tn hc, 


Tillotſon. | 
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(1.) There are in men operations, natural, 
natural, ſoime 


* 


| politick, ſome finally eccleſiaſtical. _ : 
By all the operations of the otbs, +: ö 185 
From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe to Der „ a a, 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. Shak. King Lear. 

All operations by; tranſmiſſion of ſpirits, and imagination, 
© Work at a diſtance and not at touch. Bacon 7 Nat. Hiſory. 
Waller's preſence had an extraordinary operation to procure 


IH 


_ The tree whoſe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, ſhun to taſte. Milton, 


# "$4 


If the operation: of | theſe 
moted by warmth, the aſce 
and reduced into a penetrant ſpirit. 


5 | Boyle. 
 Speculatiye painting, without the -affi 


ſtance of manual obe- 


ratron, can never attain to perfection, but ſlothfully languiſhes; 
for it was not with his tongue that Apelles performed his noble 
works. „ Dru. Du Freſnoy. 
The pain and ſickneſs cauſed by manna, ate the effects of 
its operation on the ſtomach and guts by the ſize, motion and 
figure of its inſenſible parts. | Locke, 
ſtrife, 


| $5) Repentance and renovation conſiſt not in the 
wh, or purpoſe, but in the actual operations of good life | 

| ; | Tas ws. Hammond. 

Heylin. 


Many medicinal drugs of rare operation. 
| That falſe fruit, 
Far other operation firſt diſplay'd, 
Carnal deſire inflaming. 


Millon's Paradiſe Loft. 


The offices appointed, and the powers exerciſed in the 
Pearſon. 


church, by their inſtitution and operation are holy. 


In this underſtanding piece of clock-work, his body as well 


42 | For anointing of the forehead ad 
as other ſenſeleſs matter has colour, warmth and ſoftneſs. But back bone, is uſed for procuring dead ſleeps. _ am 
theſe qualities are not ſubſiſtent in thoſe bodies, but are ob. — All their ſhape 75 

© twnrof fancy begotten in ſomething elſe. x th eyes, more numerous than thoſe 


Bentley. 


ſalts be in convenient glaſſes pro- 
nding ſteams may eaſily be caught 


1801 Spangled wi 
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; Written lang vel is more eroi | Git bs - 
N 13 T N W een 
and is permanent. Nr 


9 FHAGOUS. ©. [31 and Pdyw.]. 
| 2 | 5 ; 


1 
4 


Gao | 
Fd 3 older, 1 
 Serpent-eatng | 


"42 
* 


Not uſed. r 
All ſnakes are not of fuch oifonous- qualities. 32 |. © 
opinion preſumeth ; as 18 Ea 48 du ; common 


| from oþhiopþþ 
' Opbing 


Orni'res. n. % A ſtone. re embling a ſerpent. 
has a duſky greeniſh ground, with ſpots of a lighter gret 
oblong, and uſually near ſquare 2 
Oenrna' Luck. adj. ophthalmigue, Pr. 
©. Gr.] Relatiog to the eye. Fn 
O'"RTHALMY. . %, [ephthalmie, French; 
Greek.] A dif 


* * 1 
3 r 
* * 2 = 


- 


> 


0d ar, 
from 22 


from wy, 
eaſe of the eyes, being an inflammati 
proceeding from arterious blood gotten ou! 
and collected into thoſe parts. Dia 
ool applications, externally, is moſt eaſy to the 
r all, there will ſometimes enſue 2 troub] 

mid on Fee: 2408 | Sharp's Surger, 


& 


Io | 
5 AA 8 9 „ oo E = 
e 1 . 
en n 2 ANC FRE 9 e 
„ 1 
1 U 


in the coats, 
of the veſſels 
TDhhe uſe of c 
eye; but afte 
opt balmy. 


* 


OlrIAT E. 2. A medicine that cauſes ſleep. 
They choſe atheiſin as an o/1ate, to ſtill thoſe fri btning gp. 
Pftehenſions of hell, by inducing a dulneſs and Eben of 
mind, rather than to make ule of that native and ſalutary ma; 
eine, a hearty repentance, © 22 1 beni. 
Thy thoughts and muſic change with ev'ry line; 
No ſameneſs of a prattling ſtream is thine, © 1 
Which, with one uniſon of murmur flows, 
Opiate of inattention and repoſe. 55 Han. 
O'rtarTe, 'adj. Soporiferous 3 ſomniferous ; ' NArCotick 
cauling flee b e 2 — E 
The particular ingredients of thoſe magical oin 
cpiate and ſoporiferous. 


tments, ar 


O'PERATIVxE. adj, [from operate. Having the. power of Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, TOP] 4 
Sci: s forcible agency 3 aQive'; vigorous ; effi- Of Remes ar Arcadian pipe, the Fal ff reed gradi by 
Cacious. FFF) 66, 308 HE} 4 1 Lettuce, which ha ky. jui it anodyne or 01 
Joo be over curious in ſearching how God's all- piercing and te, 1 bil . e wth. AN" anodyue by w 


operatigzie dpirit diſtin uiſning gaye form to the matter of the 
-  univetfal, is, Who not contented with a 


over the greateſt rivers in all 


oft ſearch like unto 
known ford, will preſume to paſs 


Parts Where he is ignorant of their depths. Raleigb. 
Many of the nobility endeavoured to make themſelves popu- 
lar, by ſpeaking in parliament againſt thoſe thin : 


s which 
ul to his majeſty ; and he thought's Vitthe diſ- 
pon thoſe perſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit with- 
or make the poiſon of it leſs operative upon 

ht” Clarendon, 
s, active and La 


aylor. 


were moſt grate 
'- countenance; u 
others. 
In actions of religion we ſhould be zealou 
tive, ſo far as prudence will permit. 


» 
+ 


| : IP | T3; 1 5 a Dif . - 
This circumſtance of the promiſe muſt give life to alf the O19 x TOR. 'n. / [oþinor, Latin.] One Who holds u WA 
reſt, and make them 'operative toward the producing of good opinion. F e 3 
life. og 1s, 91 1 THE 215600 oF Iey, Conlider againſt what kind of opinators the reaſon above git * 
2 Rows in all oferative principles, eſpecially in morality; in is levelled. . Hale Origin of Mai. Wi 
Which, not to proceed, is certainly to go backward, South. 0 R N * to iudve; 
I he will is the concluſion of an operative ſyllogiſm. Norris, To Orr'ns, 1  [opiner, Lati * | T P 0 2 l 4 = 
928 e Ui: to be of opinion. e LR pe Fol e 3 
OPERATOR... #, J [pperateur, 


Fr. 


mY 
S £% 


An imaging 
nicety, upon a curſory. view it appeared like the head of another. 

. „ A Addifons: Specbator. 
there cannot he fewer than fifty 


her aon to every thirti. 
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Such an explication is purely imaginary, and alſo ver) 1 25 ieee ; not proved. 
|  Tofe; they would be as hard put to it to Zet rid of this Mater, 3652. It is diffici ilt to find out truth, becauſe it is in ſuch in. 
hen the deluge was to Feale, as they were at; firſt to procure it. contic erable proportions ſcattered in a mals of ꝙpiniati ug nner 
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O'errics. n, / 
O'rierctx. x. /. [opiſex, 
and the almighty opificer. bi 
O'r1naBLE. adj. [opincr, Latin 


Orina'TIon, . , [opiner, 


Feear is an ague, that foiſakes 


And they lt oye they feel the pain 
And blows they felt to-da „ again. 


In matters of mere ſpecu 


** 
* wo, 


* F TE. 
$ <4 © $3 1 
” 4 


quality reſolvent of the bile, is proper for melancholy. 


2 Arbutbnot on Aline), 
leificium, Lat.] Workmanſhip; hand- 
Latin.] One th 


work ; artiſt. A word not received. 
| There is an infinite diſtance betwixt the poor mortal artif, 
Bentley's Serma, 


Which may be * 


4 % 


at performs ay 


] 


221. , 14 þ U 


Lat.] Opinion; notion. 


. 
+4 


And haunts by fits thoſe whom it takes 


0 bd 
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fare of government, or the 


Wrong, and whether they be 3 or „„ | Sau, 
But I, who think more ghly of our kind, Gre / 


| Opine, that nature, as in du 
"I - eep 


; * 
\ = 0 "EY a 
1 4 2 ö . 4 . Ret 


Ks 1 0 * 1 ba. 1 ah . N 1 WY 2 5 85 * 
Ohren, 1. ii {0piniatys, French.) One fond of coneeivy 


his own notion; inflexible ; adherent-to his own opinion. 
doubt / IT | 
ad 4. lord Roberts governour;z'\a man of a four and ſurly 
nature, à great oþmiator, and one who mult be overcome be- 
fore he would believe that he could be 1o, : Clarendon, 
For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from all his great- 
„and forced to end his days in a mean condition; as it is 
pity but all ſuch politick-of##iators ſhouldſd. South. 
 OPINTATRE. adj. French] Obſtiaste; ſtubborn. 
Ilnſtead of an able man, you defiie to have him an — 7 
3 giant wrangler, oprmiatye in diſcourſe, and priding himſelf in 
cCeontradicting others. Locle. 


WS 0: NnaTAY,. 3; 333 inflexibility.;_. determination of 
mind; ſtubbornneſs. This word, though it has been tried 
in different forms, is not yet received, nor is it wanted. 
Leſt popular opiniatry ſhould ariſe, we will deliver the chief 
opinions. Boon Pulgar Errours. 
The one ſets the thoughts upon wit and falſe colours, and not 
vpon truth; the other teaches fallacy, wrangling and opinratry. 
| Locke on Education. 
So much as we ourſelves comprehend” of truth and reaſon, ſo 
much we poſſeſs of real and true knowledge. The floating of 
bother mens opinions in our brains, make us not one jot the more 
knowing, though they happen to be true: what in them was 
ſcience, is in us but dpinialreißx. LU Locke, 
I can paſs by j y and the buſy meddling of thoſe who 
thruſt themſelves into every thing. —  HWoodward's Letters. 
| was extremely concerned at his opiniatrety in leaving me: 
but he ſhall not get rid ſo, 4 Pope. 
Ss OPINION. 2. / . opinion, F . epi nis, Latin.] 1. Per- 
W ſwaſhon of the mind, without proof, or certain knowledge. 
2. Sentiments; judgment; notion. 3. Fayourable judg- 
ment. % Mich gl A155 Hamm en,. 


Fd 


"TIX ; 


(..) Opinion is a light, ' vain, crude and imperfect thing, ſet- 
tled in the imagination, but never arriving at the underſtanding, 
there to obtain the tincture of reſo. Ben. Jabnſon. 
Opinion is, when the aſſent of the underſtanding, is ſo far 
gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines to one 
perſwaſion than to another, yet not altogether without a mix- 
ture of incertainty or doub ting. ale. 
Time wears out the fiftions of 2 50 and doth by degre 
WE diſcover and unmaſk that fallacy of ungrounded perfwafions ; 
== but confirms the dictates and ſentiments of nature. Millins. 
3 Bleſt be the princes who have fought oo 
For pompous names, or wide dominio n 
Since by their error we are taugt. 
That happineſs is but opinion. _- _, Prior. 
(2.) Where no ſüch ſettled cuſtom hath made it aw there it 
hath force only according to the ſtrength of reaſon and eireum- 


of them that made it; but not at all as if i 
ing power of obedience, _ eas rhe | 

Can they make it out againſt the common ſenſe and opinion of 
all mankind, that there is no ſuch thing as a future ſtate of mi- 
ſery for ſuch as have lived ill here 44-5 11; South, 


had any command- 


well of all; but friendſhip, that always goes a pitch higher, 
ena man a peculiar right and claim to the good -apinion of 
3 Mo ee en en To +5. Soath. 
We may allow this to be his pinion concerning heirs, that 
rer there are divers children ike eldeſt ſon has the right to 
that infinite ſpace is poſſeſſed by 
Locite 
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chat | 


Hadifon, 


tertained of the critics. 


arms ſmall matters arg of great moment, 
to raiſe an opizzon, of: commanders, | 
TY. 7 * gs . 2 . ar 4 
x. 33 & 14 42 5 1 2 1 
. 2 

| ag . 


What Will not opimators and cht believing men diſpute * _ woman had no 9f1nion 
„ ib. 


. menfion, is generally opinioned.  _ 
Oerxionartlys... a. [from opinion;] Fond of precon- 


2 „ Tbs Oi. — 77 9-0 PTD * 
1 n en n, J. Topiniatrete, French.] Obſtina- 


ances joined with it or as it — — — | 
LU 


N #4 Selden. 


Charity itſelf commands us, where we know no ill, to think 
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dn things living, than things merely, man. Ce. Hate 
: Ni nion of her own nu reſs, ſhe 
_ © would never be/angry at-thoſe'who. are of the opinion with her- 
0006, £2 97100 TPO LS eg ge T0 ane eee. 
To Orilxiox. v. a. [from the houn.] To opine; to think. 
A word out of uſe, and unworthe of tevivall. 
The Stoicks ofinioned the ſouls of wiſe men dwell about the 
moon, and ethoſe of foals wandered about the earth :-whereab 
the Epicureans held nothing after death. grun. 
That the foul and the angels are devoid: of quantity and di- 
bir 4 Gtlanville's Scephire 


1 


Ann * 
FEES.” 4 


... ceived. notions ; ſtubborn, + 1 7+ © . | 

. Striking} at the root of pedantry and opiz#onative afſurance, 
would be no hindrance to the world's improvement. Glan. 
One would, rather, chuſè a reader without art, than one ill 
inſtructed with learning, but opiõũati ve and without judg- 
in - nit | hs Burnet Thor yof Fo Earth 
OrrnionATIVtELY. adv. [from opinionative.} Stub- 
en. ai i woody . et 101400 
Oe1 NIONATIVENESS. u. 1. from opinionatiue.] Obſti- 
4 NACY. 1 3 18: | . 


Oe1'nroxtsT. in... [opinionifle, Fr. from opinion:] One 
fond of his own not ions. 7149 
| \ his 


Eyery conceited /opinionift. ſets. up an infallible chair in 
own brain. | Glanville to Albing, 


Or ARO us. ad}. [op iparus, Lat.], Sumptuous. Dick. 
OriTVULA'TLON., 2. /. [opitulatio, Latin.} An aiding; an 
O'z1um. 3. J A juice, partly of the | refinous, partly r 
the Lum kind, It is brought to us in flat cakes” or 
©» maſſes, very heayy and; of ; a denſe texture, not perfectly 

dry : its colour is a dark browniſh yellow ; its ſmell is- of 
a dead faint ind and its: taſte very bitter and very acrid. 
It is brought: from Natolia, Egypt, #nd the Eaſt- Indfes, 
; produced from the white garden poppy ; with which the 
fields of Aſia- Minor are in many places ſown When the 
heads grow to maturity, but ate yet ſoft, green and full of 
* er made, in them, and from every one of 
theſe a few drops flow of a milky juice, which oon hat- 
dens into a ſolid conſiſtence. The fineſt ap“ν,mU proceeds 
from the firſt inciſions, What we generally have is the 
mere crude juice, worked up with water, or honey ſuffi- 
cCient to bring it into form. Externally applied it is emol- 
lient, relaxing and diſcutient, and greatly promotes ſuppu- 


? 


% 


ration. A moderate doſe of ; opium taken internally; is ge- 
nerally under a, grain, yet cuſtom will make people bear a 
dram, but in that caſe. nature is vitiated. Its fifſt effect is. 
the making the patient cheerful ;\ it removes melapcholy, 


it when they ate going to battle: it afterwards quiets ehe 
- ſpirits; eaſes pain, and diſpoſes to ſleep. , Aſtet the effect 
is over, the pain generally returns. in a mote violent man- 
ver; the ſpirits become lower than before, and the {pulſe 
languid. An immoderate doſe of opium brings on drank» 
* enheſs, cheerfulneſs and loud laughter, at firſt, and after 
_., many terrible ſymptoms, death itſelf. Thoſe who have ac- 
Fuſtomed deer to. an immoderate uſe of elan, are 
apt to be faint, idle, and thoughtleſs # they loſe their ap- 
petite, and grow old before their time; ill. 
Sleep hath forſook and gien me oer 
30 death's benumbing am às my only cure. 11 1 
The colour and taſte of opium are, as well as its ſoporific 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary qua 
Jties, , whereby. it. is fitted to produce different Sg f 
ent parts of our bodies. bone. 
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be true, that ſtrong.imagination\hath more foo ones py 


and dilipates the dread of danger; the'Turks.always take 
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en — e of otic,” in 
970 0 n . ray? A gum refin in ſmall looſe 
-_ granules, and ſometimes in large waſſes, of a ſtrong diſ- 


this drug. 1 
O'rptoan; nf. [optidenus, Lat]. Aloe fee; aninba- | 
bitant of a town. | 


to pawn. Not in uſe. 
The duke of Guiſe Henry was the greateſt uſurer in France, 


- that he bad fold and oppignorated all his pattimony, to give 

large donatives to other men. Bacon. 

erdinando merchanded with France, for the reſtoring Rouſ- | 

- Gllion and Perpignan, oppignorated to them, "Bacon, 

To O'PPILATE.- v. a. "[oppile, Latin ; ppiler, F 71 To 1 
' heap up obſtruction. 

OyyiL a Tlon. . ſ. [oppilation, Fr. from oppilate.] Ob. 


ſtruction; matter heaped together. 
The ingredients preſcribed in their ſubſtance actuate the ſpi- 
its, reclude oppr/ations, and mundify the blood. 


OrerLavive, adj. [oppilative, Fr.]  ObftruQtive. 
Orrr.e'rep adj. [oppletus, Lat.] Filled; crowded. 
_ Oxxo'nanr. adj. [opponens, Lat.] Oppoſite ; adyerſe, F 


Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 


It was ent to our ſearch ordain'd, | | | 
end joy, ſtill ſought, ſhould never be attain A. Prior. 
ov RENT. u. . [opponens, Latin] 1. Antagoniſt; ad- 


One who begins the diſpute by raiſing objec- - 
tenet, correlative wy the Uefendant” or reſpon- - 


* 4 | 


) maſmuch 
(2.) naſmuc as ye go 


about-to deftroy a PO which” is in 
" Ho and . to draw 


t which hath not as yet been received, 
to impoſe on us that which we think not ourſelves bound unto ; 
that therefore ye are not to claim in any conference other than 
the plaintiffs or opponents part. ö Haier. 
8 3 does * ad his 9875 9 
commit t opponent wi e re ent, like a lon 

practiſed moderator. * bs F Mere. 
- OPPORTU/NE. adj. [op fortune, F Nock inn, La- 
tin.] Seaſonable 3 convenient ; fit; timely ; well- timed; 
proper. 

There was nothing to be added to this 
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great king's "felei- 
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22 3 at the top of all worldly bliſs, an perpetual con- 
ſt of his —_—— ſucceſſes, but an opportune death to 
Þ withdraw him fro m any future bln of fortune. | Bacon, 
t Wil lift us up in ſpite of fate 1 
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.. 22 „ „ 
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e Near our ancient ſeat; perhaps in vier 
Of thoſe bright confines, whence with neighb's ring Ba 


* Lake 
25: 347 
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do yen 


1 And opportune excurſion, we may chance 
os | Re-enter heav'n. Milton's Par, Loh. 
"1 CORY every creature, which of all 21 
By opportune might ſerve his iles; and bund 
15 The ſerpent ſubtle beaſt of all e field. on. 


orronr bn LV. adv. [from opportune. 5 e 
| - conveniently with opportunity either of time or Place, 
He yu + eden to e A 210 rather than to oe 4 e 
- Carried rance, being ſituate ſo opportune to anno 
and either for coaſt 0 or trade. 2 ** bras Hal) VII. 
gainſt theſe there is a proper obje&ion, that we rl 
formity; whereof. 1 am therefore opportunely in ced to ſay 
at, 175 ue ien Wolthn's ArchiteAure, 
The experiment does ane ſorpiy dhe N 
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- . Mens behavior mud be ike” ibiie rue, wel, dot 


. ngfeeable ſmell, and an acrid and extremely bitter taſte; | 
+ brought to us from the Eaſt, and known to the Greeks ; 5 
but we are entirely ignorant of tho plant which me ,. fy 


To Orer'cnERATE.' Ov. a; [oppigners, daun T 0 pledge ; 


for that he had turned all his eſtate into obligations; meaning 


ö . 


45 


n Exerciſe... . 452 :ü n 
—— tunity, like a ſudden 64. 
Hatk fwell'd | my ca mr thoughts into a tempeſt, . 
© Accurſed opportunity. 


That work'ft our t is hts into deſires defires 
To reſolutions 3 thoie hn ripe and quicken d. 
. gin '& them n. ** bring L. 1 forth to OY 
Tho- their Sees be peel, their counſel wiſe, . 
Vet length ſtill loſes rtunities. Date 
I had an opportunity do ſee, the clouds 4 and after i 
was paſt, to alcend again fo high a8 to get over part K 


* 
r= 


mountain. _ Brown's Tran, 
Neglect no ofportunity of doing good, nor check thy dein 
of doing 2 by a vain ear of what may happen. Atteriny, 
Alt} ave” ee an opportunity to give long 41 5 
of the hats room 


7 o OPPOSE, v. a. leser, French + oþpono, Lit) , 1 
Io act againſt ; to be adverſe; to hinder ; to reſi, , 
Jo put in oppoſuion; to offer as an antagoniſt or rival 
To place as an obſtacle. 4. To Nase in 222 to Pla 

cover againſt. | 

Wee bee ne beuom, ne 

1 my voluptuouſneſs: and my deſire 

All continent E wou'd o erbear, 

That did oppoſe my will. Was Mache 
([ 2.) If all men are not natura ly equal, I am ſure all lan 

are; and then I may, without N umption, e my ing 
n to his. 2 

(3. — Since he ſtands obdurate, .. 821 7 
And that no lawful ch 10 can 2 me 
3 of his envy's reach, 0 oppoſe 
atience 8 his fury. Shaleſp. "Merchant of Fei 
e the ſeas purſu' d their exil'd race, 
; 25 a the heav'ns, 'oppos'd the ſtormy main; 
Hot billows roar d and tempeſts rag'd in vain, 
(64. Her grace fat down; | +4 
In a rich chair of ſtate; ; oppoſing freel I 
The beauty of her perſon to the people. 1 

To C Orrolsz. v. u. 1. To act eee, 2 To chen 
a diſputation ; to have the part of raiſi ing, 0 ne aguul 

A . ſuppoſed to be right 

(1, 2 * 1 pro 8 with N 

& againſt the ning. 1s word 

o his 55 maſter. 5 _ Shak, King 7 

| He 22 to diſpatch uch of the nobility as were Tie to 
oppoſe againſt his miſchievous drift, and in ſuch fort to eacun- 
ber and weaken the reſt, that they your: be no "Hon 
kim. | Haywat 

Oreo'snLESS., i. [from oppoſe.] . Treble; not io be 

_  oppoled. . | 

Tebuld — longer, and bet all; ben 0 2:30 
it To quarrel with your great oppo/eleſs wg cba 

Oer o. SER. . /. 2 oppoſe. One that oppoſes ; anti 

Dnift'; N #4 ; IVa. 
os 5 5 Now the fair keddef betten . ee 
Fall deep in in love with thee, and her t'charms 5 
Miſguide thy 9ppoſers words: bold gentleman? * Fu 
e be thy page. 2.48. N A Shak. Cid 
Brave wits that fave made eſſays: — of monde 
by reaſon of envious and more popular oppeſers, have ſubm 

to fate, and are almoſt loſt in o bien. 5 . 
I do not ſee how the miniſters could have 1 1 
| ſtations, if their oppoſers had * about the me "Su 
which they ſhould b&#Fuined;! nw 0 206 OO 

* 1 > — A hard modern chief, 3 (15154 1110 87 pada 

A A bald oppuſer of divine belle. 71s 7B, 


. OPPOSITE. adj. -[oppofite, French; \oppoſitus, La) a 
-'"Placed in unt: ficing' exch' other.” 2. Advetle ; rf 


14+ 1 
2004 each N 


mint. 3. Ediitrary. Peg $0121 n 4109 
1 (A. y) 3 . — To th' other fi Vee. ab; : 12938! 5 
5 | Ther e benen ge 
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N 1 3 R 8 > 2 
e 1h » | took them „een fen, v 

Fi 3 2 eee, Ie . captiy 2 "or 0 1 

=} | Nothing, 9 2 115 0 nature, like; the: trifling no 
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g hem go: 3 5 
5 1 1 wolf 0 Ur en ul 1 hi io \ 
cat tf MES aa foe 


ST 


by which the reade inte another ſort of r 1. . 1 
ed i k (2 —— We're not ourſelves, 
| ts e o_ i en 33 Ae tofts and eg cd Wage nate being A cata * ine ld 0 
to the 5; pal & dofires Ack and blood. To ſuffer with | the bod Shakiſp. King Lear. 
In blazing height of noon, © * 


hen ſtate of man religion begins with 3 
KN pots dns of hich ih ee "The ſun © re 4 is plung'd in thickeſt gloom, '* ener 4 
T7 rag G 8810 M. . , {opprefion,” Fr. from oppreſs.} 1. 


r —_— divers, vad ſometimes almoſt oppoſite The act of 0 LR cruelty ; ſeverity. 2. The ſtate 


= . | 6gnifications.” 2 # Mi z tt 2 vw e 16111: IO Web, Hog 95 pre ed; miſely. 3. e 4 calamity. 4» 
2 | CEA B. oF: 8 172 dverfaty . ©pponcnt 7 antagonit'; * * ip as bac g jo of bot, he 15 ng ky 
= | the poor, marvel not at 


nemy. rl 8822 If. 5 ſeeſt, the op , 505 
To the beſt and iet, while they live, the world js conti- e he that 1 is 2 rt the Rise gud. | 
nually a froward hp,, a curious obſeryer of their defects and 138 | ; © ie Eecliſ. 
imperfections ; their virtues it afterwards as much admireth. N f 625. Panne f is in thy cheeks; N 4, anblg 
Hooker. - Need and 77 ſtare within thine eyes, b i. 
fle is the moſt ſkilful, | bloody, Jo and fora oppoſite that you Contempt and beggary habg upon thy back! hal 
could have found in Illyria. Io i 77 Twwelf} 2 No 7 Tear himſelf has _ and our oppreſſion | * 
The knight whom fate or e chances | Exceeds what we ex | wg, Shak. Ant. and 98 
Shall grace his arms * far in equal fight, 188 | bx n 40. N all a = 5 N accident le whgw we 
From out the bars to foret his e; Is 4 Ih 2 9-4 Ri any under particu ar o ellen, We. Houla Jook 
The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain CALLE. Dryden. © e common lot of human Krege Malen. 


3 | O'ryo31r LY. adv. [from oppofite.] * 1. 1a f uch a fituation (A.) Drouſineſs, oppreſſion, heavineſs, a Jafſitode, are _ 


e e ene gui pre find vil wa oth » ours, a, (from ve . 18 bene: 
* 
- ftely with their aul downward, up dl. en f I er 0 mie ot 2. Ty. 4 od 
(x I oft have ſeen, when corn was ripe to mow, "7% 


Aud now in dry, and brittle ftraw did gw, S011: 7 ws lei, reach thy friendly n, 
Winds from all quarters oppoſitely, Wee e nl | Ag Je he pport that feeble f e, 5194779 | 


3 d enn 
1 +5. 4/1 (fro bete, Taſha of be- | The oi wont wide rw, Rowe's Aue flora 


_ | | To eaſe the ſoul of one effrve weigh 1 75 
= 0:2051'r10n. 4 . [eppoſition, Fr, ao (tio, Lo] t, | - This quith ae — one gehe 8 1 „ Doe, 
WW Sitvation ſo as to front ſomething oppoſed,z ſtanding over Orexe'ss0n:;'n..:{oppreſſeur, Fr. from opprefs.] 

againſt, 2. Hoſtile reſiſtance, 3. Contratiety of affecti- — haraſſes Others with unredfonable- 1 un uſt! de. 


00, 4. Contrariety of inteteſt ; cobtrgriety of mes ſutes. ri): Put 1 
5. Contratiety of meaning ; eee '6. In. from oppreſſors did 22 | 
„%% oY FER . Ti. 7 {ens 
(. 1 . 3 ies of orphans, and th oppre br's rage, 
Cry'd Oh! and mounted'; found no nne jog! | Had reach'd the ſtars. 855 0 
From what he look d for ſhould ''' Shak. Power when em ployed to fone the oppreſſed, and to miſh 
| Virtue which breaks thro oppo Now, 2 cho the oppreſſor, bebe great bleſſing Fe. 


And all temptation can remove, 2 hg Merkt stil, ith OPPRO/BRIOUS. adi. [from opprobrium, t. 1 1 1 59 th 15 
4 \ Moſt ſhines; andimoſ is acceptable above: ln. roachful dis receful'} cavhog infamy z ? Foo uefiloas. 2 
ge conſiders Lauſus reſcuing his father at thi id of his - Blattes with infa Amy. 4 OS ae Uy DUE e303 

WE ow9 life, as an image of himſelf when he took” Arichifes on his (.(3:) Himſelf U. wem e hat 1 ja. Gor his 
E ſhoulders, and bore him ſafe thro” the 122 of 2 B. Fee the ame ſake be  ſubjeRt to al to all "inde bf ig ominy þ | 
_ oſctios of his enemies. Du Freſnoy. — Aion. . 1 
3 (3.) They who never tried the experiment of a holy life, They ſee themſelves unjuſtly aſi la Th | a 
meaſure the laws of God not by their intrinſical man but ſelyes in terms no leſs opprobrious, t a thoſe 722 which, 


and « 


by the reluctancy and of tion whi h min their own ee beige #44 2s: oaggget 's Frge 
eaſe,” 1 14555 111 - PALM — * (2+) I will tbe here avi PE * 5 
927 When the Wetter h/ N Tor ie aking pro- _ My unſtain'd verſe with his opps obrigqus 5006 . 


Solomon he led by fra 


YM feſſian ch faith n 5 

Fan — wy pr. | His templ 1 1 e Wege f 
e parts — true, oppoſition do always both con- On the of ee 

| 2 Poe e and have reference to, the ſame thing, Orrno! BRIQUSLY. adv. Wee 


es iſe they are hut in ow: oppoſite, not in truth. fully] 740 Eu ſly. * eder a 2 . 
' 1 1 FI 4 2 W Hooker ( 7. 4 £ 
De FP nd. cuſt on of be ellen: W be 40 by 5 ey Ma + up led au 
0 wvg met wn has _ upon th — rule, or maxim, that ex- * I 0 ae en You hus opfrobriou/ly 5 Shakefþ- . III. 


a, they Of pts," N. be underfiood Jn oppyfition only; 10 Orrno's RIO USN Ess. „. ulm a ions. a Reptoach- 


r 19, and, not in;qppoſition tb what th fulneſs/; ſe . 6 
ae not oppoſed te * * hed wore | TumeBs:;; urxibity. 195 n NR 1248 
0 6.) Reaſon a 1 5 it che e 2 e To OPPU'GN. 'v. a. ſenpugno Lat.] To oppoſe to at- 
nee, to embrace | 


ow 1 Ae. gn to ref i mt to Yar: >g 11194 ia, act? 
5 52 s Fos che tcclefinticallaws of this land we/are led by,o/ get 

* and ye be by no neceſſity . bound to. ; 
1 | Amtes: Ton? W * 122 


er of their im 
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| Faw 
7 he 1 15 
1 72 100 5 | br Sir ge 1985 ei . ve, Wen 
Hl 3 An PR. oi af pu * n ane £4 ber «£1191 3 x 
We 5 eee 4 F . , 
N id hack — i diſcord follows, 7577 thing meets | 93515 * X. 3: M al (.. 
8 In meer oppug nancy. | "One Troil, and Crefida. | it m a e of che "infinite phage: vm 15. 
Ovvv's, ER. 1. ler appugn.] ne =, oppo! ve Len and of ulency. 
.; Mtacks 7148 110 1175 F< 199 | red ter; eight years, ſpent, an e 
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4s The : oder and enerate ews x be (uh v i ore — 2 t wealth go - was — of money "op 
2227 | ing the great patrons o ll, no! Ul E _ great. t 2 died IS. ; Clarendy, 
1 | ed te — e of ET | ce: - * * >, So ah ab . * wh. 7 3 kad been pern not 19 7 7 = but, A. 
27 Late equcatio te ? 
. N tn . , (hk NJ "Lite eddie ( late "tho ny ho EY Wy 


0 erudition. bas . e 
Who all the joys and paugs of riches felt; 
Ox sone in TION, 1 [opfonathe, Latin] Catering; a paying His fide board gntter mee intra Talk, noi 3 
* Ob vo dj. ſoptabilis, Latin J: : Deſirable a 0 de -v b Ind a Fronts 8 1 of ſen an act I 
| \ ABLE. 4 9 * = 2 9 18. * 1 8 0 MOTH 4443+ : : off 1 
AN : 7055 | Copulent Ent, Fr 9 1 opulent wo 0 


wiſhed, : {30 119 bits A1. n i 313 Geenen 
N lat igus, Takin} Expreſſive. IR dere. wealth y ; affſuent. , 4+ me 10 91 mor tying 500 


_ . He made him ally, | and. provoked: a mighty and b 

| ©: Bag che mar, | Th eig 1 gt N a diff erent king then hon gl po $8 avant — fv gt / 

1 4. 10 ty Wiſhing, Which is cal ech che . . To begin with the bg N55 gratifhing only. the rich 
moo 2194 | und lent, Docs Does our wiſe a at. the, gra 

O's TICAL. n. Is by In. Relaring to the ſcience. of 169 he t bes not ſee. ng ate "ik plots of ke 

. eke . up... hs _ 8 0 Af 


It ſeems 00 2 ble to * ane and optical writers þ 1d 8 OY : 
Aelwer, touching the relation of *. two eyes to each 5 er. 0 ET wo * lte 


ed. . th 

8 with. 
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2114 R. conj uncl. Foeftzi Saxon Tu. A diszunctixe Wit 
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O'rrick. adj. E 611 higue, e Viſual;; prod bo f 
4 -3t eſponds to her de muſt eil her fall ore fly. 3. og 
ing viſton ; uber to viſion; A Relating "y * i times, but rather inelegantly, ſtands for KO $3 O 
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ence of viſion. - | 
(z.) May not the harmony 2 diſcord of W ariſe from ' ſometimes. redundant, but is then mofe proper a 
2 roportzons of the vibrations propagated through the fibres ted. 5, [On, or} ne, Sax) Before; ; e ever, 1. e 
he attic es into the brain as be harmony and diſcord - Jex. Obſolet ec Rust Sod s Ame 
"= ſounds ariſe fi rom the proportigus of the vibrations of the air? e Tnquite'whavthe antients thought doncerning this nl 
| een Optic. -nfvbethergt! wasctd periſh oriing z; whether bo pe deſt 
* 6. Where our m maſter ' handleth he. a e ns oß pillars, ſtand eternally? ü! by 
We have an optic rule, has the 195 PREY ATE e leſs ſhould He my muſe's homage ſhould receive. 
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00 yT x. 4 An FRAN? pl. fight; an organ of © tle action, the digeſt jon 0 e will ſoon proceed more ſlow, 
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qui obtained. 4. One 5 fray 3 one whoſe de · 
ions ate not, tonbe @ſpured\ d tee, en 19. 5 > i 
% be main A Whereupon dur belief of all thin ” 
therein contained dere ae Recipes HAST? £5 es 
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" 155 ) Why, b by E verities on thee made good, | 


May th nat be my oracle: teme | 
| May 22 up in hope neh. Macheth, | 
God hath now ſent his living lk net t Ni! 17 
Into the world: to teach his final will. Ko 
# Na ſends his ſpirit of; truth henceforth to dwell, | 60 
In pious hearts, an in ward oracle, EY IX 203 73 555 
| "To all truth zequiſite for men to know, .. Mz "ns 
3.) There mighty brio mall e 
The > orld's great oracle in times to come. ” Pope. 


Polsce. v. #. [from the noun. |. tou utter  oracles, A 


word. not received, /., a . v 103 Stn it 18046 * 91 #5 n 
No more ſhalt thou by gracling ab a rut st. * r 
The gentilte O YR eee id 64 k 297 MAtun. 
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[Oz CULAR. . adj, [from 3 I. Unering Gy 
1 8 'cyLo vs: 3 ) reſetting bracſes. „ Poſſitive; au- 
. thoritative; magiſterial'; dogmatical. _ . 'Obſcute'; 4 Kg 
A N like the anſwers of ancient oracles. | 
E- (1.) Thy counſel would be as the oracle of 
Vein and thummim, thoſe oraculous gems 

On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of ſeers old 


* 


Infallible. "©" Milton's gere er. 
Here Charles contrives the ord'ring of his ſtates, 3 
Here he reſolves his neighb? ring rinces fates MPO 
What nation ſhall have peace, where war be made, 
Determin'd is in this orac ha ſhades. m l 4 
They have - ſomething venerable; and oracular, in 2 un- 
adorned gravity and ſhortneſs in the expreſſion. Pope. 
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Th' orac'lous ſeer tr vents the Pharian * 5 | 
= Proteus a name.tr * — oer the V ee (Poe. 
_—_— (:.) Though their general acknowledgments of the weakneſs 

of Vaah W ng look like cold and: ſceptical diſcourage- 
ments; ; yet the be articular EX preſſions of, Ae ſeutiments are as 
oraculous as if they were! 5 * + Nerd f ehh. 
(3.) He ſpoke orarulous and ly, Dan toi 
He'd neither grant the queſtion, nor deny. bes; 1 Lin ng. 


Os x CULOUSLY, adv. ae {ptr In mamner 6f an 
oracle. A ruf Aud h ut -- 
WE The teſtimonies of 8 8 and fuch as paſs drαν 
3 amongſt us, were not always ſo exact as to examine the doctrine 
ey delivered. Boum lber Fra 
„ Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal oak, -/ + / 
Where Jove of old oraculouſly poke. Dryden. 


. RA'CULOUSNESS. 1. +: . The ſtate of 
1 being oracular. zag | 
3 RAiso R. u. fi” , Fl. or. atto,' Latin. 7 Nhe ; 
* | verbafſupplicatjon, bf oral worthip.; more frequently writs 
Z ten oriſon. This word is Pronounced ſhort. both by Shake: * 
Bod and D, Yen. BR. 15 ſometimes long and xr noe 
375 01t 4695 FF mT" "Xe "Ix 0 FN 4 
Stay, let's 1 the 2 Fu he N | 3 
Buſineſs might ſhorten, not diſturb her F 5 
Heav'n had the beſt, if not the eee 
An active life, long or az ſons 95 59 7 1 


vet fill ſh 2 for fill ſhe 4 
1 . Ne wi ar 3 


4 | not wei . an 5 : 1 

788 | * vL 4 — 1 * * 172 12 

1 Mal al cout ; whoſe. 8855 en dying * Wich ie Hund 
ba gives em life, and ſo not ſubject to A 15 review, more 

- 85 eſcapes obſe ervation 

| Go ticw was appel to as the living oracle of the church; 

+ as his oral teſti proc 111 5 es jo, centu „many have ob-- 

; 5 dur —— 8 
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Locle on Education. Mi 
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wil 7 . ce 16 Ae 
Oral tradition were incempe tent 9 e eee 5 
75 deriye t0 us the original: lad of a kingdom, becauſe they are 
. complex, not Lene traducible to ſo great a diſtance) of ages, 


. "Je Hale Common Law. 
O' RANGE. 11 „ lee Fri inifniria, Lat.] 


The leaves 
have two lobes or appendages at their baſe like'ears, and 
cut in form of a heart ;"thefruitis round and depreſſed. 

of a yellow colour When ripe, in which. it 9 

bb: Boll and lemon, ; The 22 are eight. © 

T will diſcharge it in your "ftraw-col our'd beard, your orange 
tawny beard. | Shale / « Midſe mmer "Night's Dream. 

: The notary e 1 Jabbafd, 7510 ing in 412 hand a fruit like 
an orange, but of colour betwee orange, tawny and ſcarlet, 
- which caſt a moſt excellent odour, and is uſed for a, preſerva- 
tive againſt infection. Bacon New Alanis. 

The ideas of Orange co olowr 11 — azure, produced in the mind 


. the fame, infuſion of lignum nephriticum, are x! leſs diſtinct 
eas than thoſe of the 1 me colours Gl wet nd roles | 
bodies. "ORE, 
TIE 13 | Ho day Fine orduges, f uce fob your edt Ie | 
Are charming when ſqueez” in a pot Nef brown ale. buche. 
The punic granate op d its roſe-like flow i rs. 
The orange breath d its aromatic pow rs. Harte. | 


; Ga RANGERY.\R.þ.: [orangerie, Fr] Plantation of oranges. 


A kitchen 
9 ange OY, or 


garden is a more ene ſight than the ay | 
a= aro green houſe. |. 2& 2 38 Spectator 


Onaneckmussx, . J A ſpecies of pear. . 
O's TVT13-011 8 / [orange and wife.] A woman who 


ſells oranges: |... 
: You wear out a 1 $holefome forenoon in hearing a cauſe 
| between an orangewife and a foſſet ſeller. , . Shakeſp. 
O'SANGETAWNE Y-; . [orange and tawng.]. Red, re- 
ſembling an orange. 
2 N ord knig ghts of: Nova Scotia, are commonly diſti 
1 from others by a ribbon of crangetauney. Heylyn. 
Ons x'T10Nn.. n. /. [oration, | Fr. oratio, Lat.] A ſpeech made 
© according to the laws of Wai e ; a declama- 
tion. 2 
There ſhall 1 ü * 1 
I N oration, how the people take ' 
The cruel iſſue of theſe b "ona | Shakeſs, Fil he 
Phis gives life and ſpirit to ory Ging that! is ſpoken, awakens 
we dulleſt ſpirits, and adds a ſingular grace and err both 


to the perſon and his ration. atts. 

ONA TOA "MF [from oratour.] Rhetorical; befitting 
an oratour. SS 

Where he fpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or perſuaſive 

way, let this be ex 1 | by other places where he treats of the 

| ſame theme in a doctrinal way. Watts. 


O'xarovus. . J [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.] 1. 'A publick 
ſpeaker ; ; a man of eloquence. 2. A petitioner., n | 
is uſed in addreſſes to Chancery.. F | 
(1. ) Poor queen and ſon — but n 
=” Warwick.is a ſubtle orator. 
ei 2 As when of old ſome orator renown'd, 2 2 Og 4 I 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence. | 
- Flowriſh' d, 20 0 17 6 8 7 cauſe a, d, 
1126; Stood in himſel 3: While ey 7225 " 72 Bs 
Motion, each act, won audience. Aikens Far. Loft. 
It would be altogether vain and imp 
to an orator to ane nul go ſtrist demon tration. Wilkins, 
"gw conſtant; of. 2 eſe Ar in all their aer. 
was to drive ſome one 1 


I have liſtened to an 1 Nis pecies, a 0 | 


* underſtand one ſingle enten. un 
Ur Bath orators fo much reneꝶm d. 
m their own de ths of eloquence were dro . | * Dryden 


O'rarTORY, n. /. ,:foraterraatin Lat] n. s 
rhetorical | "Fives fy uv of eloquence. 13-1[Ordtoire, 
| hs Proc ] bY | ; | 1/5" avon 
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n "<< When a world of men | | 
* 3 Could not prevail with all their or 
bn Vet hath a woman's kindneſs over-rul del 6, . - Shakeſp. 
85 When m my oy grey towerd end.. 
py 1 pick them that did love their country 6 | 
_.Ciy, God ſave Richard. * 
Sighs now breath d. G 


SO "OR EO 33 i | 
vg 7 eng ohy pirit of pray'r VIE! a wy == 
nſpir d, and win OT n ſiege: v5 
Than foudeſt a). 1 Milton's Para 


By this kind of aralory rofeſſing to decline their wit, in- 
e and wiſhes, devs eu) 6 r peace and * * 3 
Fo, ed over thoſe who were ill ſu riſed, _ larend0 
Hammond's fubjets were ſuch as had greateſt influence 0 on 
: radtice, which he preſt with moſt eons tenderneſs, mak 
* ber tears it wad of his oratory. Fel. 
| rmer, who had to deal with a people of ws more 
Mee learning, N wit, laid the greatett- ge of his 


| crattr upon the of his arguments. KISS Jui, F. 
5 e harmleſs n that no one hit | 
Come Henley $ Or ator y, Oſborn s wit. : Pope, 


2 ) The Romans had ſeiſed upon the fleet of the Antiates, 


—_ which there were fix armed with roſtra, with which the 
Menenius adorned the -u Ge- of oratory 


1 27 
abi or manner, which neither was 'poſlible by rea- 
ſon of the poor eſtate of the church, and had been perilous in 


gy — of the world's envy towards chem. "Hooker. 
o nat omit thy 


good or aforyor Eee 6 


inz nor th 1 ral encourageme 
t nts.” 
en Ho N — 
| ORB! J lerbe, Fr: art; l here; oihfepler 
body. 2, Circular boy Is Wines 4 5 celeſtial 
. 3 5 of heaven. % 1 heel ; any.ro Ni; body, 5 4 
"Circle ; line drawn Tg 6. Circle We any of 
the mundane ſpheres. 7, Period ; revolution of {Fer '8. 
3 of action. 9 It is applied by: Milton. to thereye, | 
as being luminous and ſpherical. | 


(.) A mighty N of water incloſed in the bowels of 


| the earth, conſtitutes an h we in the interior or central 
parts; upon the furface of which or bof rater the terreſtrial rata | 
are expanded. ' Weoodward's. Nat. 0 


(2.) They 1 a woes of darts to diſtance drive. * 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far, | * 


On dis Vulcanian orb ſaſtain'd the war. | 
(3.) In the floor of heav'n _, 
Tee s not the ſmalleſt erb which thou Webel ſt 00 


ut in his motion like an an 1 ſings, 13 : 
Still quiring'ts the Fourng-e d cheribions,” "© 5 


(4 a) rb S097 OF 1 Weng e 79 
Of his kerce . with the Sun 20 1 
Of torrent floods, is Milton's rede 


(S.) Does the fon learn Aden wei eff Yet all his 
ache is but in the aer a __—_ "ire ſubject's 


- motion is in a larger oh. Helyday. 
(6.) Aſtronomers, to folve the p I Rate er. 
eceentricks and epicycles, anda wonder engi forbs, - 
| 0880 zh nd .ch things Were“ airy een 37 bd Bacon. | 
- +5: With ſmiling aſpect y 40 Meese eee e are 
1 Fourfifth 976, and raledhs: realm of love. . 
e Self-begot, ſelf- ais lc, 
cn quiek'ning aug POW! When fatal our ny 
24 circled 105 full orb, the birth * — abb. N 5 
Of this our native heav'n. A e. 
s. * Wih you 
a urliſh 83 
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| qutedand — dare ata; eds ahi «x bun, Lat} Privaion' of be „ 


Goh from wk}; Rowed 

KBRD. om er * AP circular ou. 

1. Fotmed b 4 Circle.” — : ' *, 
(2%) A thoſe ſay ene, e ch 

And all thoſe ſwearings 2 as true in dul, wh 51 6b = 

As doth that o continent 2 fire, | 

That ſevert day from night. 5 ren Night, 
| ill down return to men, PH a Py 


(2.) Truth and juſtice then | 

4 wy d in a rainbow, ah Aike HWA: "> "Mites. 
A golden axle did the work u cho Rn. 

Goa: was the beam, the Wheels were ord'g 1 gold. 4%, 


. 4 . [orbiculaire, Fr. orbiculatus, Lat.] 1. 
[oven cal. 2. 2 approaching to circulatity. 
| aft He ſhall oral with thee divide | 
all things, parted by th empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 
25 . The form of their bottom is not the fame ; for whereas 
re it was of an orbicular make, they now look as if 
were preſſed. ' Addi ſon” s Guardian, 
hee. 7 a circle I „ here i 2 perfect geometrical circle, 
Dt an orbiculgr figure, whoſe length is equal to its breadth, 
and eo as to ſenſe may ſeem circular. Newton, 
OxB1'cuLaRrLy. 4. {from erbicular. ] inn cir- 
cularly. 


O1 /CULARNESS. n. . Frei nn The ſtate of 


w decbee, Kring orbicular., 
) They 1 to erect to themſelves oratyrie; X in any OxBi/CULATED., adj.. [urbiculatus, 110 Moulded into an 
te ö 


. 

OAnrr. u. * [orbite, Fr, -erdita, Lal) 1. The line de- 
ſeribed by. the revolution of à planet. 2. A ſmall ob. 
Not proper. 

(3: ſe more ſuns in proper erbits roll d, . 

— 9 oly'd the ſnouis and chac d the polar cold. Blacin. 

Suppoſe the earth 7 4.— nearer to the ſun, and Ane for 
"A in the orbit of Mercury ; there the whole ocean would 
even boil with extremity of heat, and be all exhaled into ya- 
pours; all plants and animals would be ſcorched, Feat, 

1 foes: 4 and you diſcern it in the fair 
Conduct and finger, or reclaim a hair; 


Or woll the lucid or6## of an ee; 
On in full joy elaborate a ſigh. Young, 
OA ix. u. T Len end 10. or want of parents 
eben c nt an nit e n nb Bacon. 


O'wve. 241. (rom ab] Rofembling an ** Not uſed. 
| > finote IT Bt EI the braſſe. 


8 
The rhe with the ſpring ; and orbie houres | 
4 A gone the round againe, through herbs and flowers. 


+ Chapman. 
ore nf. Nez Lat. levye.] A ſort of ſea-bilh. , Ain/: 
"ARS Vs n-ifland falt and bare 2 
25 abet 5 of ſeals und wer, e a n ebf, ne. 
00 RCHAL. n. J. * ſtone from which a blue colour i is made. 


Alisſu, 
An berb. 3 Hin 


O'ncuano: a: © fBilic e Saved 15 Skinner; 


_ Optzeand, Saxon. Junius] A garden of frujt-arees. 
n of 1 e feat, as well as pleaſurable. 
Advice to Filters: 


They overcome their not, by Par 3 


* +. 12 


bas Baths, orchards,” filk;pools: Ber, 2 a. 
e ee 
dered a fair an t dw con | 
dens and 2 b — 1 "Hel 
a * Her 25 wl on > wy 1 
e deny 
rench ; 5 
#54 
1. N OE 9 cord th 6/7 ſpear or dart. | 
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As many as were 0/dained to eternal life,, beliered. 
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1 Kings, Xii. 32. 
| ed to Ch | Acts. 

He commanded us to teſtify that it is he which was ordained 
of God to be the judge of quick and dead. Ait, x. 42. 
| To ſouls oppreſs'd and, dumb with grief, 1 Heh 

The Gods or dan this kind relief, en e to: 7 

That muſick ſhould in ſounds DAS AC dro ibatd hs |; 
What dying lovers dare not ſa xp. aller. 
| — The fatal tent, g 


"ay e po — ordained a feaſt. | 


The ſcene of death, and place ordain'd for puniſhment 
1290 - 18 WIS; * den. 
F Ig 11,5 gt SA ber 
For I was born to love, and thou to reign. . Prior, 


(2.) — Mulmutius n 
Ordain'd our laws, whoſe uſe the fwotd of Cæſar 
Hath too much mangled; © © Shakeſp. Cymbeine. 
I willord4arn a place for Iſrael. 1 Chron. xvii. 9. 

God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelff 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets ſound. 
Ordain them laws, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice | 
Of holy ſenates, and ele& by voice. | ee 
(3) All ſignified unto you by a man, who is ordained over 

the affairs, ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. . Efther, xiii. 6. 
(4.) Meletius was ordained by Arian” biſhops, and yet his 
ordination was never queſtioned, © ä 
OIDAIVER. 7. /. [from crdain.] He who ordains. 
O'xDeal! n. / ſonal, Sax. ordalium, low Lat. ordalie, 
Fr.] A trial by fire or water, by which the perſon ac- 
cuſed appealed to Heaven, by walking blindfold over hot 
bars of iron; or being thrown, I ſuppoſe, into the water; 
whence the vulgar trial of witches. . ©. © 
Their ordeal laws they uſed in doubtful caſes, when clear 
| proofs Wee * of? 2 Halewill on Providence. 
In the time o ing Jo rgation 1g et aquam 
or the trial by al continued 5 — it ed vt this) king. 

1 e 3 | Hale. 

ODER. n. / [ordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] 1. Method; regu- 
lar diſpoſition, 2. Eſtabliſhed proceſs. 3. Proper ſtate. 
4. Regularity ; ſettled mode. 5. Mandate; precept ; com- 
mand. 6. Rule; regulation. _ 7. Regular government. 8. 
A fociety of dignified perſons diſtinguiſhed by marks of ho- 
nour. 9. A rank, or claſs. 10, A religious fraternity. 

11. In the plutal.] Hierarchical ſtate. 12. Means to 
an end. 13. Meaſures ; care. 14. In architecture.] A 

ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, ornaments, and propor- 
tions of columns and pilaſters ; or it is a regular arrange- 
ment of the projeRing parts of a building, ially thoſe 
of a column; ſo as 10 form one beautiful Whole: or order 
is a certain rule for the proportions of columns, and for 
the figures which ſome of the parts t to have, on the 
account of the proportions that are given them. There 
are five orders of columns; three of which are Greek, 
vis. the doric, ionic, and corinthlian; and two Italian, 
Viz, the tuſcan and compoſite. The whole is compoſed 
of two parts at leaſt, the column and the entablaturè, and 
of four parts at the moſt; where there is NN under 
the columns, and one acroter or litile pedeſtal on the top 
of the entablature. The column bas three parts; the 


4 


the tuſcan order, any b Abt 


ferent in the ſeveral erders. 


| being given, divide it into ten parts and three quarters, 


1 i "8%: Shateſp. | 
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Stilling fleet. * 
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770 'Matheteri, by ters 
the ſhaft, at the hottom, the pedeſtal having two; the 


one and three quarter. In the doric oruer, the whole 
height being given, is divided into twelve diameters or 
parts, and one third; the pedeſtal having two und one 


_ Third, the column eight, and the entablarure two. In the 


ionic arder, the whole height is divided imo thirteen 
dianieters. and a half, the pedeſtal having two and two 
2009 the columu nine, and the entablatureione and four 
. fifths. 
into fourteen diameters and a half, the "pedeſtal having 
three, the column nine and a half, and the entablature two. 


Inu the compoſite order, the whole height is divided into 
_ fifteen diameters and one third; the pedeſtal having three 


and one thitd, the column ten, and the entablature two, In 
a colonnade or range of pillars, the intercolumniation or 
ſpace between columns in the tuſcan order, is four di- 


ameters. In the dor ic order, two and three quarters; in 
the ionic order, two and a quarter ; in the corinthian order, 


two; and in the compoſite order, one and a half. 
. W . Builder's Did. 
(.) To know the true Rate of Solomon's houſe, I will keep 
this order ; I will ſet AO: — of our 2 Wn: 
ſtruments for our works, the leveral employments a d, an 
the ordinances we obſerve. 121 ain, New Atlantis. 
As St. Paul was full of the doctrine of the goſpel; fo it lay 
all clear and in order, open to his view. Locle. 
(2.) The moderator, when either of the diſputants breaks 
the rules, may interpoſe to keep them to order. Watts. 
(3.) Any of the faculties wanting, or out of order, produce 
ſuitable defects in mens underſtandings. , 
(4.) This order with her ſorrow ſhe accords, _ © 
Which orderleſs all form of order brake. Daniel. 


” 


Kings are the fathers of their country, but unleſs they keep 


their own eſtates, they are ſuch fathers as the ſons maintain, 


p or if the king ſent a proclamation for their 8 | 
tation againſt thoſe 


orders and proclamations. 


which is againſt the order of Nature. Dawvenant, 
(5.) Give order to my ſervants, that they take 
No note of our being abſent. Shakeſp. Mer. & Ven. 


If the lords of the council iſſued out any order * . 
eir 8. 


preſently ſome nobleman publiſhed a prote 
ids ae ant Clarendon. 
Upon this new fright, an order was made by both houſes 


for difarming all the 22 in N upon which, and the 


* 


* 
* 


fection to the queen. 


like orders, though ſeldom any 
ſerved to keep up the apprehenſions in the people, of dangers 
and deſigns, and to diſincline them from any reverence or af- 
4 85 be Clarendon. 

When chriſtians became a diſtin body, courts were ſet up 
by the order of the Apoſtles themſelves, to miniſter judicial 


procels. 2 T.ettieuortb. 
I have received an order under your hand for a thouſand pounds 
in words at length. Tarler. 
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Wich juice of balm and 22 precious flow 'r. 


— 


(s.) The church hath authority to eftabliſh that for an order 

at one time, which at another time it may aboliſh, and in both 

do well. | | Heat 
t, their number, and the ſudden act 


98 The ni nage 
88 wan, daſh all order, and protect their fact. Daniel. 


As there is no church, where. there is no order, no miniftry 
ſo where the fame or der and miniſtry is, there is the ſame church. 
9 x4] o 

The ſeveral chairs of order look-you ſcourr, * 7 
W 
es deſires, and ſet hes 


1 8 3 


Prinees many times make 


hearts upon toys; ſometimes upon a building, ſometimes upon 


1 e left immortal u ophies s of her fa: ne, wer 


And to the nobleſt order. gave the name. 'Dryden. 


commanded __ 
9) £5 05 the bigh prick and the pricfts = 


By ſhining marks, diſtinguiſh'd they appear, 


12512 


column with-baſe and-cupital, ſeven: ; and the entablature 


In the corinthian order, the whole height is divided 


ng was after done, yet it 
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b \ 2 8 14 A n cy ſeeing, "446 1 77 75 33 
n A From bis tranſcendent ſeatthe ſaints among! nn e 
ft Jo those bright ern utter d thus his voices)! i» on. 


Like uſe you make of the equivocal: word: Henry, which is 
of order,..or office, or dominion 5 or 3 and e MM. 2 
. ficially blend and confound all together. 

(10.) Find a bare foot brother out 

One of our aer to aſſociate me, 


4% 


riand. 
93 457% "ate 


> 1 5 


"Vt * "I ie of 


TT. ona yg Step Ronen n Fulict. 
(41. I che faults of men in erg are — 9 to IM ed 


Men. 


among themſtlves, they are all in ſome fort 


Faving in his youth made a+ good rotor i in „ 8 


he might dedicate himſelf more intirely to religion, he entered 


into holy orders, and in a few, years became renowned for his 


ſanctity of lite. Addi ſon, Spedlator. 
When Ouranius me entered i into holy ordert, he had haugh - 
tineſs in his temper, a great contempt and &lregatt fo Fall Fim 
7] Lag n cos le 3 but he has prayed away this m_ 
N . 
(N Virgins muſt 8 * the virginity of the body 


is only excellent in order to the purity of the ſoul ; for in the 
| fame degree that virgins live more ſpiritually than other perions, 
in the fame degree 1 is their virginity a more excellent ſtate. 

Ta res, Rule of living Holy, 

We ſhould behave. reverently 10 the Divine ajeſty, 

and juſtly towards men; and in crder to the better diſcharge f 
theſe duties, we ſhould 'govern ourſelves in the uſe of fenſual 
den ts, with temperance. Wan Tillotſon. 
he beſt knowledge is that which 1s of greateſt ule i in v der 

to our eternal happineſs. * Tillotfm. 
What we ſee is in order only to what we do not fee; and 
both theſe ſtates mult be joined together. Atterbury. 
One man purſues. power in order--to wealth, and another 
wealth in order to Po which laſt is the ſafer way, and ge- 
"wy followed, - Swift. 

. (13+) It were meet you ſhould take ſoute order for the ſoldiers, 
hich are now firſt to be diſcharged and diſpoſed. of ſome way z 
- which may otherwiſe grow to as great inconvenience as all this 


that you have quit us from, Peer on Ireland. 
| Provide me ſoldiers, , 
WhilR I take order for mine own affairs. ' Shakeſp. 


The money promiſed unto the king, he took no order for, 
albeit Soſtratus required it, 2 Mac, iv. 27. 
If any of the family be diſtreſſed, order. i is taken for their re- 


lief and competent means to live. Bacon. 
7e ORDER. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To regulate ; to 


adjuſt ; to manage; to conduct. 2. To manage: to pro- O'gptx ar. 


cure. 3. To methodiſe ; to diſpoſe fitly. 4. To direct; 
to command. 2 To ordain to facerdotal function. 

( 1.) To him that ordereth his converſation aright, will I ſhew 

the ſalvation of God. .  Phihe 23» 

As the ſun when it ariſeth in the heaven, ſo i is the beauty of 

a good wife in the orderzng of her houſe. Ecclus. xxvi. 16. 


Thou haſtordered all i in meaſure, number, and weight. 
res 7d. xi. 20. 


y being aſked how 3 a man ſhould order his life ? anſwered, 


' 28 if a man ſhould live longs or die qu uickly. Baccn. 
(2.) The kitchin clerk that hight digeſtion, | 
Did order all the cates in ſeemly wile. Stenſer. 


+: (3s) Theſe were the arderings of them W their. ſervice, to 
come into the houſe of the Lord. | ron. XXIV. 19. 
(5-) The book requireth due examination, . giveth liberty 
to object any crime againſt ſuch as are to be ordered. 
To ORDER. v. n. To give command; to give direction. 
So ſpake the univerſal Lord, and ſeem d 
| So ordering. 1 2 Milton. 
ORDNER. J. [from or der. One that Moths methodiſes, 
or regulates. 
Tunat there ſhould be a great liſpoſer and s of all wan 
a wiſe rewarder and puniſher of good and evil, „ » a | 
cluded it ary 


+ e men, that they have con 
At Suck/ing. 


Olen, 88, 4. buon ru. Dilordrly 3 out 1 "oe. 
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adj." "ny Thom vrder! bh 1. Methodical 
"of method. 3. Not tumultuous 


EN : 


; 2. Obſervant 
Kulated. 4. According with eſtabliſhed method. 


; regular, - 
; well re- 


N . 
! ro] 
1 


's 


1.) The. book requireth but e readin 
0 ay: | ber to their ft 5. 
Lets in their yong ; and wondrous orderly, 

"350 157 manly haſte, diſpatcht His honſwife 2. 15 8 

(30 Balfour, by an orderly. and well-governed march, paſſed 
kn the linge quarters without: any conſiderable loſs, to a place 
of ſafety: Clarendon. 

(A.) As for the orders eſtabliſhed; fith the law of Nature, of 

God and man, do all favour that With is in being, till orderly 

judgment -of decifion be given Mate it, it is but juſtice to 

exact obedience of you": 22 Hooker 

A clergy reformed from popery in uch a manner, as hap- 

'pily to preſerve the mean be the two extremes, in doc. 

trine, worſhip, and government, perfected this reformation by 

quiet and orderly methods, free from thoſe confuſions and ty. 
mults that elſewhere attended it. Atterbury. 


O'RKpeRT v. adv, [from order.] Methodically 73 e 


to order. z, regularly. ; according to rule. 
All parts of knowledge have been thought by wiſe men to be 
then. moſt orderly delivered: and; proceeded i in, auen, boo are 


© drawn to heir firſt original. Hooker, 
Aik him his name, and orderly Proceed 
T0 {wear him. | 5 Richard III. 
Make it ary, and well, 
According to the faſhion of the time. Shakeſp. 


It is walled, with brick FAA one, intermixed orderly. 


How ſhould thoſe active particles; jultled by the EEE 
other bodies, whereof there is an infinite ſtore, ſo orderly keep 
their cells without any alteration of àte. lan ville: 
In the body, when the principal arts, the heart and liver do 
their offices, and all the inferior fmaller veſſels act order y and 


duly, there _ a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which we 

call health. Faouch, Sermon, 
O'xDINABLE. 22 lerdin, Lat, i Such as may be ap- 
pointed. 


All the ways of economy God hath'uſed toward a rational 
EN to reduce mankind to that courſe of living which is 
moſt perfectly agreeable to our nature, and by the mercy of 
God ordinable to eternal bliis. Hammond, 


adj. [ordinal, Fr. erdinalis, La Noting order: 
as, ſecond, third. 
The moon's age is thus found, add to the. the day of 
the month and the or 4inal number of that month from March 
_ incluſive, becauſe the epact begins at March, and the ſum of 
thoſe, caſting away thirty or twenty-nme, as often as it ariſeth, 
is the age of the moon. Holder, 
Oo RDINAL." n. J lordinal, Fr. erdinale, Lat] A ritual; 
a book containing orders. 4 
ORDINANcE. . / lerdonnance, Fr.] 1. Law; rule; 
preſcript. 2. Obſervance commanded. 3. Appointment. 
4. A cannon. It is now generally written for diſtinction 
ordunance; its detimariva'3 is not certain; perhaps when the 
word cannon was firſt introduced, it was miſtaken for canon, 
and ſo not improperly trauſlated ordinance. It is com- 
monly uſed in a  colleQive oy for more Cannons than 
one. d 
6) 1 
them to a ciyil government; — l their 


mitted 6 
n _—— han and Elizabeth, 


The true ſucceeders of each royal houſe, 
Buy God's fair brdinance conjoin N * Shale 
2 * One or dinante ought not to exclude the other, much 
wo the other, eee 
n eminent. * Tire 


found ordinance, or 1 
ill cuſtoms are per- 
Spenſer a on 8 
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n lieg N ſhew'bare heads „( Spein bach ne other wars; 
+ When one but of my ordinance Rood u: 


(.) Caves and womby vaultages of France, 
Shall chide your treſpaſs and return your mock, ' 
In ſecond accent to his ordinance. - », Shakeſp. Henry V. 


3 ' 38 0 Ms 38 . , 
O'sDINARILY, 4%. [from ordinary.] 1. According to 
0 Wy 


_eſtabliſhed rules; according to ſettled method. 2. 
Lane, enen 


a 
* 


te 


1 (.) We are not to look that the church mould change her 


publick laws and ordinances, made according to that which is 
udged ordinarily, and commonly fitteſt for the whole, although 
it chance that for ſome particular men the ſame be found incon- 
. ²˙— fp cigtlangg, vorttce yy | \ $1 Hooker. 
Springs and rivers do not derive. the water which they ori- 
nary refund, from rain. Woodward's Nat. Hi,. 
(.) The inſtances of human ignorance were not only clear 
ones, but ſuch as are not ſo ordinarily ſuſpected. Clanville. 
Prayer ought to be more than or 44narily fervent and vigorous 
before he e . . die e e South. 
O'xDINARY. adj. [ordinarius, Latin.] 1. Eſtabliſhed; me 
thodical; regular. 2. Common; . uſual. 3. Mean; of 
dow rank. 4. Ugly; not handſome : as, fhe is, an ordi- 
nary woman. | | "334 Aiden ni 
(1.) Though in arbitrary governments there may be a body 
of laws obſerved in the ordinary forms of juſtice, they are not 
ſufficient to ſecure any rights to the people; becauſe they may 
be diſpenſed with. 7 | Addiſon's Frecholder. 
The ſtanding ordinary means of conviction failing to influ- 
ence them, it is not to be expected that any extraordinary means 
ſhould be able to do it. 2 Atterbury. 
Through the want of a ſincere intention of pleaſing God in 
all our actions, we fall into ſuch irregularities of life, as by 
the ordinary means of grace we ſhould have power to avoid. 


(2.) Vet did ſhe only utter her doubt to her daughters, think- 


ing, ſince the worſt was paſt ſhe would attend a further oc- 
caſion, leſt over much haſte might ſeem to proceed of the ordi- 
nary miſlike between ſiſters in law. | Sidney. 
It is ſufficient that Moſes have the ordinary credit of an hiſ- 
torian given him. | Tillatſon. 
This deſignation of the perſon our author is more than di- 
nary obliged to take care of, becauſe he hath made the conve 


ance, as well as the power itſelf, ſacred. Locle. 


There is nothing more ordinary than children's receiving 
into their minds propoſitions from their parents; which being 
faſtened by degrees, are at laſt, whether true or falſe, riveted 


there, | | : - Locke, 
Method is not leſs requiſite in ordinary converſation, than in 
writing. ! 13 50 | Addiſon. 


(3.) Theſe are the paths wherein ye have walked, that are of 


the ordinary ſort of men; theſe are the very ſteps ye have trod- 
den, and the manifeſt degrees whereby ye are o N 
and directors trained up in that ſchool, _ | 


not able to diſcern; what things are fitteſt for each kind an 
* of regiment. | a (Hb 1 rg 

very ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing of a new poem, 
has will and Tr Men enough to turn ſeveral paſſages of it in- 


» 
* 


to ridicule, and very often in the right fo | © "Addiſon. 


My ſpeculations, fold fingle, are delights for the rich and 
wealthy ; after ſome time they come to the market in great quan- 
tities, and are every or dingry man's money. 

You will —— 5 how ſuch an ordinary 
could get his majeſty's broad ſeal. 5 Jt. 

O'srinaxy. n. . 1. Eſtabliſhed. judge of. eccleſiaſtical 


cauſes. 2... Settled eſtabliſhment. 3. Actual and con- 


| ant office. © 4. Regular price of a meal. A place of cat- 
ing eſtabliſhed at a certain price; ooo 


N "ha R 
| eir pariſhioners they had conſtrain d. 
Who to the ordinary of them complain'd. __ Hubberd. 


If _ be in theſe things any where juſtly rape] 3 hath 
refered the whole diſpoſition and redreſs thereof to the ordinary 
of thoplate.” FIT 19 2% ane 9 Wes art} q1 Rn. 


coker. . 
Men of common capacity, and but ordinary judgment, 1 


Hooker. 


Aadiſon. 


2 * * 
” 


2 1 


Bacon. 


ord of the Valtoline and Palatin ate 
(3. ) Villiers had an intimation of the king's: pleaſure 
his cup-bearer at large; and the ſummer following he was ad- 
EE 
He at laſt accepted, and was ſoon, after made ch 


in „ 


dinary to his WCF r „ l 
(4) - Our courteous Antony, 


Being barber'd ten times oer, goes to the feaſt; Fa 


And for his ordizary pays his heafk Ge 's 
For what his eyes eat only. | Shateſp. Ant. ardClertatra. 


(S.) They reckan all their errorg for accompliſhments ; and 


all the odd words they have picked up in a coffee-houſe, or a 
gaming N are produced as flowers of ſtyle. Fut. 
To O'RDINATE.. v. a. [ordinatus, Latin] To appoint. 
1, Finding how the certain right did ſand, DRL r 
With full conſent this man did ordinate e 
I be heir apparent to the crown and land, © Dame.. 
O's n 4%. (ordinatus, Lat.] Regular; method- 
. | : | 


; 


Or dinate figures are ſuch as have all their ſides, and all their 
angels equl. Na y on tbe Creation. 


Ox Dix TIox. n. /, [ordinatis, Lat. from erdinate.] 1. 


Eſtabliſhed order or tendency conſequent on a deciee. 2, 


The act of inveſting any man with. ſacerdotal power. 
.) Every creature is good, partly by creation, and partly 
. — 88 Perkins. 

Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the happineſs and 
miſery of life reſpeSively. . Norris. 
(2.) Though ordamed by Arian biſhops, his ordination was 
never - bay fa e IB 99 een killing fleet. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of a 
prime ruler of the church, and entruſted with a large dioceſe 
under the immediate government of their reſpe&ive elders ;. 
and thoſe deriving authority from his ordination. | Soufh. 
O'xDxNANCE, n, J. [This was anciently written more fre- 
quently ordinance ; but ordnance is uſed for diſtinction.] 
Cannon; great guns. 8 W 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field g 
And heav*n's artillery thunder in the ſkies? _ © Shateſp. 
When a ſhip ſeels or rolls in foul weather, the breaking 

. looſe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. EKaleigh. 

There are examples of wounded perſons that have roared for 
. anguiſh and torment at the diſcharge of ordnance, though at a. 
very great diſtance. . „ 14 has entley. 
ORDINNANCE, n. J. [French.] Diſpoſition of figures 


in a picture. 


ner.] Dung; filt bh. Bt Ft 
SGard' ners with ordure hide thoſe roots - © © 
That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. Shalep. 
Working upon human ordure, and by long preparation ren - 
dering it odoriferous, he terms it bert occl ten | 
Me added fat pollutions of our own, . 
I encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage. 
Renew'd by ordure's ſympathetick force, _ 0 
As oil'd with magic juices fi n 
Vig'rous he riſes. e d, Orr 


x 4 
x | 
! 7 


..) Round about him lay on every ſide, ” 
. Gregt heaps of gold that never would be ſpent 3. - 
91 of which ſome were rude ore not purify d 3 

Of Mulciber's devouring element. Fiben 


They would have brought them the gold ore aboar 


PW 
_ Shone with a gloſſy; rf, undoubted ſi gg 
Trin his womb was bid metallic ar. 
The work of fulphur, r. . Milton's Far. Loft. . 
. : 6 3-45 13 Who have labour'd more 78. py * 7 2 hs 

To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore, | 
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O'xznuRE.. n. / [ordure, French ; from ſordes, Lat. Shinn, 


falls, Brown. 


Ox k. n, J. [one, or ona, Saxon ; or, Dutch, @ mine.] . 
Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its foſſil ſtate. , 2. Metal. 
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OR ER WOOD. 
from the bottom of the ſea by rough weather, and caſt 


O'zxrciLD, . 5 The reſtitution of 


O' GAL. 3. 


ORGAN. u. 7 lorgane, Fr. Lt 1. Natural inſtru- 
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for ordinarily it contains in ik half quick-filver, und 
of ore, , ons part 


"two 


A 4 Fit his own own tools ; then what might elſe be wrought, 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Otitviied. n. /. A weed either growing upon the 
5 rocks under high water mark, or broken 


upon the next LG the wind and flood, 
" Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


s or money taken 
away by a thief by re if the robbery was commit- 


ted in the day-time. . Ainſworth. 
Lees of wine. 


ment ; as the tongue is the organ of ſpeech, the lungs of 
reſpiration. 2. An inſtrument of muſick conſiſting of pipes 
filled with wind and of ſtops, touched by the hand. [Orgue, 


Fr}: 
083 When he ſhall hear ſhe died upon his words, 
The ever lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit, 42 
Than when ſhe liv'd indeed. . — Shakefp. 
For a mean and organ, by which this operative virtue might 
be continued, God appointed the light to be united, and gave 
it alſo motion and heat. Raleigh. 
The _ of birds is not ſo much in the conformity of the 
Organs o ſpeech, as in their attention. Bacon. 
Wit and will | 
Can judge and chuſe, without the body's aid; 
Tho” on ſuch objects they are working ſtill, _ 
As thro' the body's Trans are con vey d. Davies. 
(. 2.) A hand * a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious number 0 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes in the world, and mak- 
ing every one ſound a particular note. | Keil. 
ap 9% in more Jengthen'd notes and flow, 


Th e deep, majeſtick, ſolemn organs blow. Pi 14 


OrGa'nical. adj. [organique, Fr. organicus, Lat.) 
Orca'nick. onſiſting of various parts co-operatibg 
with each other. 2. Inſtrumental ; acting as inſtruments 
of nature or art, to a certain end. 3. Reſpecting organs. 
1.) He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In irds, heav*n's choriſters, or ganick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be 
A tenth rank 1n the heavenly hierarchy. Denne. 
— He with ſer 0 Oe | | 
Organich, or impulſe of v Fae 
His fraudulent En tation za baja began. | Milton. 
The organical ru of human FRED whereby they live 


and move and are vitally informed by the ſoul,” is the Work- 


manſhip of a moſt wiſe, een, and beneficent Berklee. 
. 
(2.) Read with them thoſe organick arts which enable men 15 
diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, elegantly, and according to 
the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. Milton. 
([.) She could not produce a monſter of a any thing that hath 


more vital and'organical parts than a eee marble. Ray. 
They who want the ſenſe of diſcipline, or hearing, are by 
e ee deprived of ſpeech, not by any immediate organical 


indi ſpoſition, but for want of diſcipline. Holger. 
One N 1 ad. 7 organical,] By means of or- 
$ or inſtruments; by organical diſpoſition of parts. 
RY tones, metals, _ 3 1 „ 
is, grow n from ſeeds, as l as Na lee 
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_orga nical. . 


of quick-filver, aac” » fa on af {from organ] Oral krete. 


* three * edi og p of n Brown. ; How admirable is the natural ſtructure or Tem of bodies. 
walk in dreams _ », GreW'3Coſmal. 
r DT .. dee =. / [organifte, Fr. from organ 1, Gen ode 
0e ths in the warm turf lay, 9 GOES” IOW 12 n ee! 1 
el time digetts the yet imperfe® 46 3 Ws orgainft ſerves that o n « publics choir.. Bol. 
And know e een „ # Dryden. n TION ./N. Edel org el Conſtruction in 
+ © "hoſe profounder regions they explore, which the parts are pole as to be ubſervie i 

Weng metal F< Tot enkes bf ie, F134: _ Garth. other, my nt to each 

e liquid ore he drin d. — ſenſes difer ns much from obey in.thei figure, 


colour, ſite, and infinite other peculiarities in the org am2ation, 
as an 550 man's can from itſelf, through divers accidental 
varia | Glamwoille's Scepfis, 
That bang then one plant, which has ſuch an org anizaticn 

of parts in one coherent body, partaking of one common life, 
it continues to be the ſame plant, though that life be commu. 
nicated to new particles of matter, in a like continued orga. 
nization. Locke. 


To O'nGanize. v. a, [organiſer, Pr. from organ.] To 
conſtruct ſo as that one part co-operates with another; to 


form organically. 

As the ſoul doth organize the body, and give Ute every mem. 
ber that ſubſtance, quantity and ſhape, which nature ſeeth mot 
expedient, ſo the inward grace of. facraments may teach what 

| ſerveth beſt for their outward form. Hooker, 

A genial and. cheriſhing heat fo acts upon the fit and obſe- 
= vious matter, wherein it was harboured, as to organize and 

ſhion that diſpoſed matter according to the exigencies of its 


own nature. Boyle. 
Thoſe nobler faculties i in the mind, matter organized could 
never produce. Nay onthe Creation. 


The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a participation of 
the fame continued life, by conſtantly fleeting particles in ſuc- 
ceſſion vitally united to the fame organized body. Locke, 


O'xG@anLorr. n. /. [organ and hft.] The loft where the 


organs ſtand. 7 1 5 
ive young ladies of no ſmall fame for their ſeverity of 
manners, would go no where with their lovers —_ 2 
Aft in a church, where they had a cold treat and ſome few opera 


ſongs. Tatkr. 
O'xcaneite. . / lorgan and pipe.] The pipe of a mu- 
ſical organ. 
4 . wane The ie | 
That deep and dreadful or ganpite — 
The name of Proſper. 5 Shakeſp. 7. ae. 
; O'nonny. n. . ſoriganum, Lat.] An herb. An. 


Oxca'sm. n, / ſorgaſme, Fr. dpyacheg ] Sudden debe 
R 
This rupture of the lungs, and conſequent ſpitting of blood, 
uſually ariſes om an or gaſes, or immoderate motion of the 
blood. Blacimc e. 
By means of the curious as lodgmen t and inoſculacion of the 
auditory. nerves, the orgaſms of the . ſpirits ſhould be —— 
and perturbations of the mind quieted. Derbam. 
O'x6e1s. n. /. A ſea - fiſn, called likewiſe organling. Both 
ſeem a corrpption of the orkneyling, as being taken on the 
Orkney coaſt. Ainſ. 
O'xcrts. n. /. [orgies, Fr. orgia, La Mad rites of 
BYCCKus ; frantick revels. 
Fe molar 
Ds > the Rn St kate i 
0 nee an ts, 0 r Ss n 
While — An their orgies lights. e e 
She feign'd nocturnal orgies; left my bed, 
And, mix d with Trojan dames, the dances led. | Dryden: 


Oner'urovs. r ung 
Not in uſe. N 

1 — iſle iſles of Greece 1 

The prince argillous, © ge eit denn 


c Ty WY 


tis 


"nt 


Kr: 12 mor bred from Ouran, 
"I hor both Phcoebus' arrows ward, 77 
And th' hailing darts of beavn 


ORIENT, 44%. 
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1 rkli 
1 ax; that now meer ſt the cin ſan, now fly ft 4 
Wich the fix'd ſtars, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Wen fair morn oriext in heav'n appear dq. 
(3.) The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again transform'd to orient Hy 1 
|  Advantagi their loan with intereſt, 15 
Oftentimes double gain of happineſs. |  Shakeſp. 
There do breed yearly an innumerable company of gnats, 
whoſe property is to fly unto the eye of the lion, as being a 
ht and orient thing. Abbot on the World. 
bas have ſpoken of the cauſe of grient colours i in birds; which 
is is by the fineneſs of the ſtrainer. | ond 5 Nat: Hip. 
Morning light 
More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radient white. | 
In thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbowr d, 


He offers to each traveller _ 
His orzent liquor in a cryſtal glaſs, © FW 
To quench the drouth of Phoebus. Milton. 
chiefs —_ ET _ the ſcutcheons wore, _ 
With orient owder'd. o'er. Dryden. 
O'rIENT. n. 3 © he eaſt; the part where | 


the ſun firſt "iS 


ORIENTAL. ops  [orientdl, French.] Eaſtern placed in | 


the eaſt ; proceeding from the eaſt. 

Your ſhips. went as well to the pillars of Hercules, as to 
Pequin upon the oriental ſeas, as far-as to the borders of the 
eaſt Fay,» Bacon bee. Atlantis, 
ibing hereto the —— ai 


bodies to receive ſome a 8 ſun's aſ- 
cendent and oriental radiations: | Brown. 


Oren TAL, A. 7 An inhabitant of the eaſtern parts of the 
world. 

They have boa of that great uſe to followin as to 

be 4 by the Arabians and other orzentals. 1 hs 


One's TALISM. u. .. [from oriental. An idiom of the 
- eaſtern languages; an eaſtern mode of ſpeech. 
o vir x. #h. {from. a, State of eg 


oriental. 


His revolution being e it bath no efficacy Fus. 7 


from its 11 N bur eq ally diſperſeth his beams. 
or 


O'zxrerice. n. / er, F 

ot perforation. 

I The prince of Orange, in his Grit Hurt by the. Spa 
could find no means to ſtanch the blood, but was 
the orifice of the wound ſtopped by 8 — 
ons another for the — 24 to days. Bacon. 


ix; 1 £26 117 
With hide us | 
"3 N us us orifice Sap gap'd = i Aeg, 
tna wy a poles a. monſtrous orzfice. 
1 inp Addiſon's Guardian. | 
Blood - letting, Hippocrates faith, mould be 4 with broad 
| * ty | make a orifice 
ene yh eee 
Orin, 1. . ſprsbediy a corruption of auriflanma, 
or flamme or, Fr. in like wan 


_ Tupted.] A standard. „.! .) emember I am. built of clay, and muſt 14 
RIGAN, . J. [origen,* Fr. rin, Lat 1 Wi mar- Reſolve.to my criginany duſt, Sandy on Fob. 
_ Jorum. 5 dende | ts ON Sin ATE, v. My Oy eki! —. . into ez 
„ CN Wet” opts 
os ng herſelf in br me. ger. Olen ATE. v. mn. ' Torakeeniflence. 
err . % ITY 28 in Order Tren . 5 originatio, Lat-fi 
ONO. $ 2. The a8 vr 
that which ith „ 3. Firſt r: tion. 2. 90 e a primitive; 


I" that from Wich any ting ante or 


ems, Latin] 1. Riſing as the fon. 2. 


_ Eaſtern; oriental. 3. Bright ; ning 3 glntering gaudy ; 5 


Milton. 


Milton. Sinninge. 


„ conceive the 


T. orificium, Cham, Lat] * opening 
ſh boy, 


in to have 


aner as e is cor- 


* 72ND, 1 \ 5, Ss. 
e . 
bl N * 7 
* v 37 \ l y 


. 


; | 1 R 
, 1a an ir is 10+. vd. „ 


tion deſcent. - 


_ 
N. 
* 


(2.) Nature which contemns its ori 
FP Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf. Shale p. King Lear. 
have wo reaſon to bluſh at the memory 
24 lud 10 We ö Atterbury. 
Some philoſophers ha 
miration, either of- fi g form, great We or ſuperior 
ng. — 
Original of W pow'r divine“! 
Since that I live and that I think, is nee b 
Fs Theſe great orbs, 5 
Primitive founts, and origins of li ght. Prin. 
(3.) Compare this tranſlation with n the three firſt 
are rendered almoſt word for word, not only with the 


Poor. 


fame elegance, but with the ſame turn of expreſſion. Addiſon. 
External material things, as the objects of ſenſation; and 
the operations of our minds within, as the objects of reflection 3 
are the only originals from whence all our ideas take their be- 
Locke. 
(4.) They, like the ſeed from which fprung, — 
"on the gods immortal hatred nurſt they mw 
— arrogant, and cruel brood, 8 
Expreſſing their original from blood. Dryden. 
n adj, [originel, Fr. gina, Latin] Pri- 
mitive ; priſtine ; ; firſt. 


The original queſtion was, whether God hath forbidden the 


| giving any worſhip to himſelf by an image  Stillang fleet. 
Had Adam obeyed God, his original perfection, the 12 


ledge and ability God at firſt gave him, would {till haye con- 
tinued. Vale Prep. for Death. | 


You ſtill, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The ſock of beauty deſtin'd for the race; 
Kind nature, forming them the pattern took, | 
From heay'n's firſt work, and Eve's original look. 


Oni'emaLlLy. adv, [from vriginal.] 1. Primarily with 
regard to the firſt cauſe ;- from the beginning. 2. As brſt. 
. As the firſl author. | 
(x, ) A ve t difference between a thad hold 
his crown 8 Wil act of eſtates, and 2 ibn 
originally by the law of nature and deſcent of blood. Bacon. 
As God is originally holy in himſelf, ſo he might commu - 
nicate his fanctity to the ſons of men, whom he intended to 
bring unto the fruition of himſelf. 5 Pearſon. 
A preſent bleſſing 
5 from God's juſtice, nor becomes due to. us from his veracity, 
| Smialhidge gs and 
(2.) The metallic and maine] matter, found in the 


| eee lodged in the bodies of thole ſtrata. 


For what others writ, 
r well eres rov'd, 1 
That with ſome juitice it may paſs for yours. Refepmmen.. 
Birforramnenes. „ from original.] The . or 
ſtate of being original. 
Oar GINARY, 4d. [originaire, Fr. from ibi! . Pro- 
. ; _ canbng exiltence. 2. Friaitise 2 4þar which 


ſtate. 


ber a certain degree of warmth, which 8 
A rin. 


e 7 of ter- 2 


Sr — — Has be honourable, theirs. was; and 


laced the original of power in ad- 


Prior... 


upon ohr - faſts, is neither originally due 


dicular intervals of the ſtrata, Was originally, and at time | 
MD 


055 Aid ) The. production ef animals men 5 


* 


1 
nation of M8 
00 The 1 b and the origi mankind ben. s 
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e wag the. r method 2 


a heathen, were particular. 
«4 155 | 


2 RET . e 2 
e cartes 


\ tion. | | 
O'nnons. » u. 


[eraifn, French. This word i 1 —.— — 
accented ; &. akeſpeare has the accent both on the firſt. and 
. Jecond ſyllables ; Milton and Craſhaw'on the fut, e others 


5 2 


on the 1 3 A prayer; a ſupplication- 
— Nymph, in an A ori ſons 
Be all thy fins remem 
Alas! your too much — and care of me 


Are heav ori ſons gainſt this poor wretch. f Sbaleſp. 
le went into St. Paul's church, where lie had orrſons and 
Te Deum ſung. Bacon s — VII. 
— My wakeful la, ſhall —_— vt 1 
At th' oriental gates, and duly mock 7% Neo. wh hg 
The early larks (hnill oriſons, ——_—_ ans 
An anthem at the day's nativity. /. Caſbauui. 
His daily oriſons attract our ears. Sandys on Fob. 
Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and began Fan 
Their 071/0ns, each morning duly paid. Milton. 
So went he on with his oriſans, . 
Which, if you mark them well, were wiſe c ones, Coton. 
Here at dead of night 31 5 
a The hermit oft, mid his ri, hears. WT 
Aghaſt the voice of time at ſparting tow'rs, Dyer. 
£m he mid-night-clock atteſts my fervent pray'rs, . 
The riſing fun my oriſons declares, 


Oak. 1. / ſorca, Lat.] A ſort of great fiſh. 
OALor. n. 1 [overloop, Dutch. The middle deck. 


Skinner. 
A Gall ſhip of the king s called the Penſie, was affailed 
be a principal ſhip of Scotland; wherein che Penſie 2 
applied her ſhot, that the Lyon's orelbob was broken, her ſails 
and e torn; and laſtly, ſhe was boarded and taken. 


He 75 

ORNAMENT. u. ,. [ornamentum, Lat. ornement, Fr r.] 

Embelliſhment; decoration. 2. Something that 7 
liſhes. Honour; that which confers di _ 

*1::(x3) 80 may the outward ſhows be leaſt Iyes 3 ber 

The world is ſtill deceiv'd with ornament. Shakeſp. 

. 1 727 wrought i in ornaments to decke the — of 
bene, | Chapman, 

2 he Tuſcan chief to me 15 5 

Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament, Dryden. 
No circumſtances of life can 


* 


1 
it; 


kim, in- ſome nn an or nament or dilgrace © to his profeſſion. 
Rogers. 
(3.) They are abuſed and injaved; and betrayed from HP 
only perfe 


_ ernament in them, that i is not an N in the node 3 1 
mankind. 


The perſons of different qualities in both ſexes, are pron 


allowed their different ornaments ; but theſe are by no means O N 


coſtly, being rather deſigned as marks et diſtinction than to 
make a figure. Addi ſon owItaly. 
 QrNAMENTAL. adi. [from ornament], Seivit to deco- 
tation giving embelliſlim ent. n+ i 
Some think it moſt ornamental to. wear their ao, 
cheir wriſts others about their ancle. 
If the kind be capable of more perfection, thou aner © 
the ornamental parts of it, than the eſſential, what rules 5 
morality or reſpect have I broken, in _—_ the defects that 
they may ay — — cope 1 Dan. 
- 1 Even the Heat xe eſteemed this gan ;not onl me 
ol tal to the, . but a proof of the w; 275 6 
| 5 v0 Im Weedwar Natural 


1s CEN N t Fo 1tib, 74] UL la)” 


os 2410 n ant: 


Halt, 


an  Shakep. Hamlet. 


Harte. 


place a Wan ſo far below the 
notice of the world, but that his virtues or vices wilt render : 


ection, whenever they are taught, that any thing 3 is an 


part ef N 
Religion. 
In * a 


3 This is 1 » a” word 88 late indi, 
not very el 
i RR x WIS Lat] Bedecked os decoraed 
* — What thing of fea or land, n In 1 * 
Female of ſex it ſecms, h þigp! . 

That ſo bedeck' d, nate and ga, 
Comes this way failing. © 22 ble. 
O'nnATENEss. n, J. [from naue! Finery ; * tate of 

being embelliſhed. 


RNATURE, 2. /. [ornatus, Lat. I Decoration. © Ain. 
Oxrxn1'scorlsrT. A. h [eng and ier One why my 
.\. the: flight of birds in order to foretel futurity. 
OrniTHro'LOGY. u. # [ers dent, A diſcourſe 4 
birds. | 
O'RPHAN. ». i [expende 3 ; _orpheling Fr] Ackia I who has 

loſt father or mother, or both: e 5 

Poor orphan in the wide world ſeltierd 
As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be withered ; | 
Such is the ſtate of man. 2 


©, Stenſer, 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow | 1 


To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd "ns. 3; 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 


But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath? 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep. in vain, 
And ruin d orphans of thy rapes complain. 
The ſea with ſpoils his angry bullets Wee 2 F211 | 

 :Widows and orphant making as they ge. + Waller, 

— Pity, with a parent's mind,. rot 
This helpleſs or pban whom thou leay'ft behind. tun 1 
Collections were made for dhe relief of the poor, w 

”. widows.of 2 phans. 

O'xrnan..adj.. {orphelin, Fr] Bereft of patents. 

This king eft de both of father. and mother, found his 

eſtate, when he came to age, ſo disjointed even in the nobleſt 
and ſtrongeſt limbs of goyernment, that che name of K 95 


Ha leſb. 
Sandys, 


rpden, 
ther 
Nel n. 


was grown odious. 
ORTHANACGE. 7 . J Err Fr. 98 un! S 
OArHAxIsM, J. of an orphan. 
O'se IMENT.. a 14 aur ipigmentum, | at. ' or piment, or pin, 
Fr.] True and genuine erpiment is a foliaceous foſlil, of 


a fine and pure texture, remarkably beavy, and its colour 
is a bright and beautiful yellow, like that of gold. It is 
not A very tough, eaſily bending — hk breaking. 
21 Or piment has been ſuppoſed to contain gold, and is found 
in mines of gold, ſilver, and: coppery n reren in the 
ſtrata of marl. 20 Hill. 
For the golden ec Tt Gap Be made by Sh final mix 
ture of orprocent, ſuch as they uſe to bruſs in the yellow alchy- 
my; it will eafify recover that which the iron loſeth. Bacon. 
Orrnain 35 * v. n. 7. Lepa and rod. An hoſpi- 


tal for orp 
4 TB orpin, Fr. ano 145 8 roſe 


5 J 1 
3 mgſer os, Telepbum, or Rhodia radis,, A plant. 
wk wr 2 Her, 


*r Pry Ea pn * 
WW. violets o bine ty A [. 0 


TA 
Embathed balm and c Foe ning Ai 9 
O'zxtay. n. / AS inſtrument which by many compl icated 
movements repreſents the 7 Mc, Row FP! the beavenly bo- 
qd It was firſt made by wley, a matt hs | 
bs + at Litchßeld, and ſo named 2 _ patron.the: earl 
Oe one or fe of this F alma enen 
improved f 15500 Gi, 16112 
: n N 
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10 sdb 21 "paints Fit 18 Ein * non 11 
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is the flower ny. aus frreet as the rot. 7 Baton. ; ſpelled. SRO 0 the Toe wg ene 46. 
ORS. sd Fr.)! A fort ef geld or flyer ace cording tö the elevation, not the's 7 -plot. 

98 + 9 ſeldom wien u fiugülar. [This word is Yerived (2.) I received from him; the us i 

© by Heen ben Remer Cern "the ff pi, f u lag,  hayin eng little ods Abbic 
by Mr, L ye more- reaſopably from er d, Lil 99. _ "A pre nt of to the public. „ e e. Hellotor. 
In Anglo Saxon,” "oft fig b dhe b Anti] nce in 5 (3-) To the 23 ſchemes s the be. true de- 
ſome; provinges. odgs anden, for.ords an 6.1 15 em- e * the wh menſio at FAC e and of w at. be- 
| nants, ſcattered; pieces, refuſe; from 5 55 thus uſea pro- e, ang ee TO. 
bably came 6. Refuſe; thiogs left or thrown away. he oA PRACALLY., goo 4 17 erthographical.] 1 | 
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reftified ſome little Fr hica/ miltake 


CCT 


: On ab ebend and imitations. 55 halle ſp. . . (te, 
FATAL he fractions of her faith, or ts of het love, - * luore * N. id 4 PA ft of eber len teaches how words 


The fragments, \ ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy on n, he art or practice of ſpelling. 3. 


| | The ele vatlon of ry Pollen delineated. 
Of her o'er eaten e F 6% Ted. | 6% Tai uld fendt bg « Seger Mach wire "ay to 298 


'Þ Bad. + rern then age 8 4 05 a - as to reatling and pronouncing, and eſpecially as to 
Can Rey on ort and em your; fage-cloths, a whiting them, which now as-they ſtand we find to be trouble- 
h 7 210” ſome, andiit is m mal) watt of graminay- which treats of or- 
—— — Rt  tbography and right pronundatich, + 2 11.) Holder. | 
CJ GANG ER $00. 10. 2 e, nin den they clip their dene way ee bout 
HO "4 ac}. ede and fot, z pr! EL 0 0Þ ITED 
INAL. A 8 the court, andther In the city zand a third in the ſuburbs; all 
ORTHODOXA Sound jp PPP a 8 12S not : ck n would * — 2 or thogra 
heretical, Ortbedoxalt is not uſed. | mir an dee 
Be you perſuaded and ſettled in the toe; > nadie 8 3 3 the a -thogr of this: 4 
profſe by theichtrch of, Bnglandy. which is:as. found. and BÞ 1 8 20 the 8 with a e inches. | + | 


_ or thad6x in che doftrine thereof, as any: Chriſtian chutah in the 


world. s ts « P Bacon. 


Oriryo lend x n. 4. ſs Fr : 'erthopnee, Fraß * GC. 


An unifoto· profeſſten af e e verity, order of, the Jungs, in which ener ein be re 


Which was once given to the ſaints in the n days. 1 "only. an upright t poſtute 2/111! + + ans ator 
- 6. 399," Mick ene To ang Mitte. His diſeaſe way ay aſthwa.oft wing -t0.an-ortbopnara 3 the 


Eternal blift is not immedlatehy. luperſtruged en the Moſt 1,caule e FN: W ann from his joints to his 


da beliefs z- but 7 8 1 e 3 If ye 7 14 3 lungs. erwvey on Confumptions.. 
things, happy are ye if ye do them; the doing mu r O's FE 
jupertruKted-on-the knowing or believings before any happinels | te Ee 15 "<p Latin.) Relating to 
ch t on it. 11 1 Vor „ Bes votre As Hammond. N 1 
Origen and the t Clemens's,. the'n works were originally ee io [Prench.ſ" 8015 * bird cons yery 
4 or thudey dou had been afterwards an * | Patent * 1 
by hereticks in ſome 2 of them. Waterland. of or ortolans por 88% 5 Co 
R 
cl 


O's 120 00x Lata .{trom'orvbadax} Wich ſoundneſs of So KL . ora orvala;” Lat 11. es 'herb 


| I - Is; * — Fe N Li s r 100 
opinion. rt pee 2 ; F | Lo SUIT Vis. 
The dekttins of ine church of En and, expreſſec i the OMV IE AN. . 12 "Iraliar hs 'Þ called . a 
thirty-nine articles} 3 " fo fundly and ſo een ſettled, as maunte bank at Orvieto in laly,] n, antidote or coun 


res qu without extremes" danger to hotiout of poiſon 8 8 medicinaf compoluion gx, eleQuary; 8000 57 
our rel} gion. 2 RP + I. | * of IBSQQ? o Nr 1 5111 755 81 TE" Dat 40 Troltte 
O'nrH 9» been N n e! ] ongold lag . mare {oorgiror and av Þ - Ai! kind.of 
Soo che ls I gp! dockt when the inteſtines breuk into the ſcrorum. Des. 
"Hl hen bog ful Pra Keen a+ 5 75 Ogerma'mron\n, ½ [ofcillum; Lit.) The «8, of noying 
wry T 1 backward and/forward like a penduumn. 


I do not attem ds ing the tn og! of the chriſtis 
ligion, ſince Pjoridence intended _ ſhould be myſteries, . OscHTLA TOA. adj. gſeillun, Lat.] Moving b backrards 


cannot be agreeath 7 ulum. 
a AY 


Es AM ſenſe}! to go and forwarde like a pend 
u it. N 183. 7 2 


Auk * 18684 
re ee NY « cho 
WE ard of ſoine 17 che 


_ ery, i bi Arb. 
art of ſailing int 


| thortelt or he de diſtance E 7 between any two 


the ſurface of 


OY 6% Dold 0 ings 2. Unuſual ſleepineſs ; careleſſneſs. 6) 
s 42.) If perſorn of etc umſpect pi piety have been overtake; „what 


'KTHODROMY.... 15 Lůede· nd Ne- ore Tala m_ there ee wk ae r | 
N Salliag 3 in a oY by wachen, EA ny ot of the Tongue. 


4} 3 
e ee 1 Wan. + Arg angled b. 0555 ich their en a e 
3 dy for,: al {it of 1 hond eb 21 * 115 Ae . 
he ſqu | 23 A — 
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Moor lnt lag pity gave waancy 
—— her ha aga | 
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be actions upon the tolids are Gimulming or increaſingitheir. 
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N the water, of w * the twigs. ar "uſed For "intended deo be he wn. 
Abaſket-work,z,. e es IT Ost2' NSIVE.. adj, [offentif, Fr. efends, 141 Showing, 
Ihe rank of gers, by che 1 ſtream, L betokening. ; 

Left on your right hand, brings you to the place wp Set O'srzwT: A. 4. [oftentum, Latio. ] Ap exrance 3 Air; 
fp. Og he Top this g 9 Ned e, manner; mien. 2. Show; token. The e | ſenſes are pe: 
| With batefol rae, and preciols Ae? Or" * en ſp.  culiar 10 aße 3K. ne * odigy * Me ; 
15 Car comes crown'd with ozier, ſegs and weeds. Dray ton. 1e all th 88 E ih | | 

Bring them for food ſweet bor ighs'and ofers cut, . 0 (x.) Uſe n the,o N civi ty, R | 
Nor all the winter long thy hay ht by mot“ May 5 Vin Irg. Like oye. ne 7 0 in a lad offent, gab. M; 
Like her no nymph can willing ofiers bend, © 01 * 5 YR vol hae: vj 10 hi 757 N on . of V enice, 
In baſket-works, which painted (reaks commend. => Dey. _ (2.) 8 F 8 * oy your f iefeſt thoughts 
Along the marſhes ſpread, - | o courtſhip, and ſuch fair o/fents of love 
wie made the ofier fringed bank our bed. Pore. As ſhall conveniently become you there. Shake (+, 
O'swunp. n. . A Plant. It is ſometimes, ved in me- 009 55 lee re n er d, whereof 1 fat 
Jicine. It gos upon bogs i in 7 55 parts of England. Ot al in ary ry Gacrifice, fo feartoll an oftent 5 
Miller. Should be the iſſue. 13 Chathien, 
& SPRAY. u. 2 5 [corrupted| 17 10 effifraga, 1 Ihe Latinus, frighted with inis dice ent, | wk 

1 of which it is reported, that when he bovers in For council to his father Faunus went; 

the air, all the fiſh in the water turn up their bellies, and And ſought the ſhades renawn'd for propheſy, 

lie ſtill for him to ſeize which he pleaſes. _ — Which near Aibunia's ſulph'rous fountain fie. Dm. 

en eee W 110 N. . , ſoſentation, Fr. oftentatia, Latin, 
ie o/pray to the fiſh. who takes Mair ba Outward ſhow ; appearance. 2. Awbitious diſplay ; 
By ſovereignty of nature. rng "Shak. e, bon ; vain ſhow. I his is the uſual ſenſe. 3 A thoy ; 
Among the fowls. ſhall a_ be eaten, the eagle, the oſſifruge, 2 peel Not in uſe. 
and the ray. taal ainez3. (1.) If theſe ſhows be not dard, wich of you 


O'SSELET. n. J FF hs? A litle bard S e But is four Volſcians ?— 


March on my fellows ; 
on the infide of a horſe's knee, among the ſmall bones; it Miki good iv ofearation; und you wall 


2 out of a gummy: kein which faſtens thoſe bones Divide i hn all vids Shak, aun, 
ther „ + Fearrier's Did! , 2 "Ian POO 4. 
Ost UR. u. , [off ble! Lat.) A ſmall bone.” | N — Rome, and have prevented 
There are three very little bones in the eat; upon whoſe right The ofttntation of our love. | Shateſp 
conſtitution depends the due tenſion of the tympanum; and if (. ) If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detradtion fail, yet a vain 


the action of one little muſcle; ' which? ſerves to draw one of '' offentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an eſtabliſhed name, 
theſofcles, fixt to the tympanum, be Joſt or abated, the tenhun and facrificing it to the mirth and laughter of thoſe about him, 
of that membrane ceaſing, ſound is hindered frage coming. into Addiſon, Spectater. 
the ear. | Holder on S eech. He knew that good and bountiful minds were ſometimes in- 
Os81 FICK. .ad;. {ofſu and facio, Lat + Having the power elined to offentation,” and ready to cover it with-pretence of in- 


of making bones, or changing carneous'or be cm) to " <iting others by their example, and therefore checks this yanity : 
f : Sing Take heed, ſays he, that your do not inns alms before men, to 


1 ſubilance. be een | - Atterbury, 
| the caries be ſuperficial, and the, bane kim, . you joay. by * e e . uh 3 rg ones bas 7. 
medicaments conſume the moiſture in the caries, dry the bone, F ee — 11355 * 2 744 "ak 
— 4 1 oY bind + Figs Met 8 N 7 Fate, The great end 'of the art is to. ſtrike the imagination. The 
grin 9 Go, « from 45 Cha nge of —___ 8 is therefore to make no offentation of the r by 9 
| f ſpeRa hi 
K membranous, or cartilaginous, * bony ſubſtance. eee; the ſpefiater ie gol , gel the "op ; * Reold: 
| " Offfications or indurations of the artery, appear fo conſtantly I 21 3+). The king would have me preſent the princeſs, with ſome 
in the beginnings of aneuriſms, that it is not eaſy to lde he- de ghtful ofentation, ſhow, pageant, antiek, or firework. 
ther they are the cauſe or the effect of them. i) 1 +7 arp. Shes. An s Labour Loft 


Os AdE. u. J [offifraga," Latin; ofifrague, French, J OSTENTA'TIOUS: adj. [oftento, Lat.) Boaſtful ; vain; 


A kind of eagle, whoſe feſh is forbid under the name of fond of ſhow ; fond to expoſe to vie w. 
gr phon. The o/ifrage or ofpr ay, is thus called, becauſe Your modeſty is ſo far from being oftentatious of the good you 
it breaks the bones of animals-in order to come at the go, that it bluſhes even to have i i known; and therefore I mutt 
marrow. It is ſaid 10 dig up bodies in - churchsyards, Ce you. to the ſatisfaction of your own conſcience, which, 


and eat what it finds in the bones, which has been the oc- Werbe J Uf lea e dh Gee the bet Po , 1 Lag 
| D et Ulyſles into his diſpoſition e ems - 
cafion that the Latins' call it Ove PAR eres See Os R av) 5545 9 55 dulovs, Ns) ena, Wannen My 


116131 9/41) : 7 10 8 Yalmetr. 
To O's8rr v. v. . ſoſſa and 0 To: change to bone 
: - boafttul's. 
The dilated aorta evefy where in the neighbourhood of the, Oxrenrxriouexnss. „. 1 [from oftintatious I. Vanity; 
cyt ts generally Med. Sharp's Surgery. boaſt fulne 6 : P 


Os81 RALLALS adj. [ofſa and voro.] Devouring bones. T7 
The bone of the gullet is not in Þ creatures e . Or AIT oN . yr [oRentateur, Fr. ento, Lat T- A 


"le to the body or ſtomach : as in the fox, which feeds on bones, boaſter z 4 vain ſetter to ſbow. 3 
d fwalld ts whole, or with little — th and next in a dog OsTx' E OO A n. 1 Lite f ind Ae; 3 ' ofttocollh Freoch. 
r 


OsTEyTa'TIouSLY. adv. [from ue, 13 Vainly ; ; 


and, other pee quadrupedy: it is 1 Gag 1 ' Oftencolla is frequent. + Germany, "and has long been fe | 
£2993 NS: WIC (263%! 246% ee 5 Phyſics Bale,. . mous 4 on lus in fractured 9 5 W „ 
mund 1. N ] 24 bogs Did? for. niet on . . Hi, Mat. Med. 
place where N ws x, he —— | if. _ . Offcacolla is aſpar, generally coarſe 2 yh earthy. or 
Os r. n. _ A veſſel B wh d 80 of malt are dried. 1 F 2 Bene by water, and. in | in died Ne {tic by 
Obs r. j peg gona, x : "Dittienary. ſtones, and other 1 "boties. Adk® la ch 
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Os r R. N. , bios and ud q oſtencepe, Fr.] Pains in 
the bones, or rather in the nerves and membranes that en- 
| compaſs them. * f T tas 0 14 NA. 5 4 Did. 
 Osre0'LoGv. n /, [rior and Ayu 3 offeologie,” Ft.] A de- 
| ſcription of the bones... wks: 


* 


- "Richard Farloe,, well known for bis aenteneſs in diſſection of 


dead e 79% his great {kill in ofeology, bas now laid by 
that practice. | E r 


river diſembogues ittelf. 


ſeven channels diſburtheneth itſelf into the ſea, 


* „. J. Thoftelier, Fr.] The man who takes care a 
STLER. A. /. thoſtelrer, Fr. | be man who takes c N een flo , tea d lam l 
0 | 1. 5 . 1 1 5 ] r N | | cries, poured forth their prayers to the Almighty, craving his 


of horſes at an inn. 


The ſmith, the er, and the boot-catcher, ougut to par- 
take. 


the oftler. _ rai 2 * 
O'STRACISM.,' u. F. ' [orpaniopubs 3 oftraciſme, French.] 'A 


manner of e en in Which the note of acquit- 
tal or condemnation was marked upon a ſhell which the 
voter threw into a veſſel. Baniſhment ; publick cen- 


ſure, 2 
Virtue in courtiers hearts 

Suffers an oftraciſm, and departs; © Fr”, | | 
Profit, eaſe, fitneſs, plenty, bid it go, * 
But whither, only knowing you, I know. + Donne. 
Publick envy is as an offraci/m, that eclipſeth men when they 
grow too great; and therefore it is a bridle to keep them witnin 


bounds, Bacon”s Eſſays. 


Hyperbolus by ſuffering did traduce | 
The oftraciſm, and ſham'd it out of uſe. Cleaveland. 
This man, upon a flight and falſe accuſation of favouring ar- 

bitrary power, was baniſhed by oftracy/m 3. which in Engliſh 
would ſignify, that they voted he ſhould be removed from their 
preſence and council for ever. | ; Swift. 


O'sTracitEs nf, Offracites exprefles the common oy - ' 


ſter in its foſſil ſtate. Hills Mat. Med. 
Os ruck. n. .. [autruche, Fr. firuthio, Lat.] Offrich is 
ranged among birds. Itis very large, its wings very ſhort, 


and the neck about four or five ſpans. The feathers of its 


wings are in great eſteem, and are uſed as an ornament for 
hats, beds, canopies: they are ſtained of ſeveral/colours, 
and made into pretty tufts. They are hunted by way of 
courſe, for they never fly; but uſe their wings to aſſiſt 
them in running more ſwifily. The eſtrich ſwallows bits 
of iron or braſs, in the ſame manner as other birds will 
ſwallow ſmall ſtones or gravel, to aſſiſt in digeiting or 


comminutipg their food. It lays its 7555 upon the ground, 


hides them under the ſand, and the lun hatches them. 


» Calmet, 


I'll make thee eat iron like an rich, and ſwallow- my ſword 


like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Shakeſp. 

Gaveſt thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? or wings 

and feathers unto the oftrich. + Job. xxxix. 3. 
The Scots errant fight, and fight to eat, tl 

Their ofrich ſtomachs make their ſwords their meat. 

| ide bib 16 uu of: by Gleaweland. 

Modern oftriches are dwindled - 

with thoſe of the ancients; - - /! |; 
Oracou'sTick. u. , {ore 

An inſtrument to facilitate — ee e (os) © 

| Ina hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is ſupplied with 

a bony tube; which, as a natural ofacouflick, is ſo directed 

backward, as to receive the ſmalleſt and moſt diſtant ſound that 

comes behind ber.. tt Grew's Coſmol. 


to mere larks, in compariſon 
7 non Arbuthnot. 


Orne, pron. loden, Sax. autre, Fr.] , Not the ſame ; 


not this ; different. , In this ſenſe. it ſeems an adjeQive, yet 
in the plural, when the ſubſlantive is ſuppreſſed, it 
has contrarily to the nature of adjectives a plutal ter- 
: mination 3 as, of laſt Week _ three, days, were. fair, the o- 


Jaller. 


Oran. n. /, [ofium, Lat] The opening at which a 


| | Swift's Direction to the Groom. - 
O'sTLERY. n. . [hoftelerie, Fr.] The place belonging to 


And former ſufferii W aue found., alia. 
O'THERWHILE, adv. [ot + and <vhile.) At A” 


OT H 


thers rainy. 2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe: in this 


ſenſe it is a ſubſtantive, and has u genitive and plural. 3. 


Not the one, not this, but the contrat „4. Correlative to 


"each. 5. Something besides. 6. The dert 7. The 


thi paſt.” g. ft is ſometimes püt elliptically for orher 


thing ; ſomething different. 4 | 
| 014) 


em u nt be rettiie 


— 


| L ' 7 1 HEN annoy Hot «72 1 
Of good actions ſome are better than other ſome. 


1 » 


| . e n 1 | gr ne to OS 75. 56 Win Nl 1ot [250-954 . 
It is received, that the Nilus hath ſeven gſtiaries, that is, by Who dares receive it ohen ? hat. K. Lear. 


Hroaun. 


„The diſmayed matrons and maidens, ſome in their houſes, 
ot hen ſome in the churches, with floods of tears and lamentable 
n vo that their hard diſtreſs. nolles. 
e that will not give juſt occaſion to think, that all govern- 
ment in the world is the product only of force and violence, and 
that men live together by no other rules but that of beaſts, where 
the ſtrongeſt carries; and fo lay a foundation for perpetual 
diſorder and miſchief, tumult, ſedition and rebellion ; thin 
that the followers of that hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out againſt, | 
muſt” of neceſſity find out another. ſtate of government. 
ee . | Falte 
No leaſes ſhall ever be made other than leaſes for years not 
exceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion or re- 


„„ Ry ee et | 
(2) ————— Were I king, 
1 ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; | | 
Deſire his jewels,” and this other's houſe. Sbaleſp. 
Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo conformable to the humour of 
the patient, as they preſs not the cure of the diſeaſe ; and ſome 
other are ſo regular in proceeding according to art, as they reſ- 
pect not the condition of the patient. Bacon. 
The confuſion ariſes, when the one will put their ſickle into 


the other's harveſt. 3G | . Leſley. 
Never allow yourſelves to be idle, whilſt others are in want 
of any thing that your hands can make for them. Law, 
Tbe king had all he crav'd, or could compel, 4157 
And all was done —let others judge how well. Daxiel. 


(3.) There is that controling worth in goodneſs, that the 
will cannot but like and defire it; and on the other fide, that 
odious deformity in vice, that it never offers itſelf to the 
affections of mankind, but under the diſguiſe of the other. 

eee e 1 n South, 

(.) In lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other better than 
.. wwꝛ OS Tr WR po Phil. ii. 3. 
Scotland and thou did each in other live, nA 

Nor would'| thou her, nor could ſhe thee ſurvive. Dryden. 

(5-) The learning of Latin being nothing but the learning of 

words, join as much other real knowledge with it as you can. 


„ e. rome Thy ir, 
Thou other gold bound brow, is like the firſt; | 
AA thirdis like the former. Shak. Macbeth, 

s.) Bind my hair ups as 'twas yeſterday : : 
No, nor the t other day.” © 8 B. Johnſon. 


.) I can expect no other from thoſe that judge by ſingle 
5 ſights and raſh meaſures, than to be thought fond or i len. 


. Glanville. 


Ox rs. adv. [other and gate, for way.] In ano- 


ther manner. 94 | | 1 

II fr Toby had not been in drink, he would have tickled you 

-: othergates than he did. My 

O'Ta#n GUIs, adj, [other and guſſe. This is often pro- 

51 ee . ſometimes written other gueſi.] Of another 
od ind. 4. e 77 Pr e in | 


O'THeaWHERE, adv, ' [other and wwhere.] Iu other pla- 


Ces. 3 62 $* 4.8 > * WM. Was > | k 5 
As Jews they had acceſs to the temple and ſynagogues, but 
as Chriſtians they were of neceſſity forced ottierwhere to afſem- 
7 ble themſelves. 1272 9 2 In (oth 0 T,9H . Hooker. 
His godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, 


+ 1 


*; M2. 


Suit. 


| Locke on Education. 


Shak. T. Night. 
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ohe A wis E. a. Leher and e *1, In different Ov n. / foren, THEY An arched cave bend wh 

wanne 2. — 5 other Sau ſes, In other reſpects 8 fue to bake breed... . Sz 4'3f? 128 Ba 1 e 5 

I.) lead that whatſbever God vevenleth, ans ne- He loudly bray'd, that like-was never bands. TY 

* for Ade n men to do and believe, the fame we ou ght Xn from, hy wide deyourin oven ſent 81 5 
eee hehe . have. ee why "MAE SA ber fake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard 5 
wiſe, which no man | er. Him all amaz'd. wag tnſer, 
* . church voy 15 tied the part ts nts one, and the Here's yet in the world hereafter, the aten the making 
Thing, t bey * therein left eac 12 the) r own OS. &* the cake, the heat of the ben, and-the baking. Shabeſp, 


ing. 
1 el 1550 dt „ 

10 i be Rare know to ptacticeè ofthe 

e Thy father was a worthy prince, 
And merited, alas! a bing fate; 


e. 


But heaven thought ofberwuiſe., | FT 0 
(2.) Sir John Norris failed in the e af Li arn, and 
NOR; eth the loſs, by fi ickne 5 . ober dolle, o or "eight 
. thoufand men, eh. 
(3.) It is faid truly, that ike beſt men. n otberaalſt, are e. 


ways tlie beſt in rega def ſociety. 
| len ſeldom. conſider God an 
themlelyes, . and therefore want ome extraordinary benefits to 
excite their attention ghd engage their love. . Rogers, 


O'rtex. ». f. [orep, Saxon; lutre;] An amphibious ani- 


mo! that prays upon fil 1 

+ The toes of the-otter's 

are joined together with a membrane, as in the bevir; from 

a . 55 he differs principally in his teeth. which are canine 3 and 
in his tail, which is felin, or a long taper ;. ſo that he may not 
be unfitly called putoreus aqureticus, or the water polecat. He 
makes himſtif burrows en the water ſide, as a bevir; is ſome- 
times tamed and taught, by deere ſurging the fiſhes to 


drive them inte the net. n. 


O' ve x hath a doyble fignification in the names of places, 


N 5 cordin 
OY geo ore partie, we - 8 


. LDR. 2 0 . Su 
. * . . 4 
X ; you ne 18 - > 
1 ; o +8 . 
- d 
YI OS 
N 5 3 


Bats have been found in ovens and other hollow cloſe places, 
' matted one upon another; and therefore it it is Hkely 


that the! 
ſleep in winter, and eat nothing. | * 


Bacon. 
ac. 
the place 


to, the giffercor ſituarions of them. 


be upon ot near a river, it cb mes from the Saxon Orne, 2 


brink or bank: but if there is in the neighbourhood ano- 


"ther Ef the Gaie name, diſtinguiſhed by the addition of 


otberwiſe, than 4 in relation to 


* 9 


O'vx x, res 1 Gothick; oxne, $axon.| 


hinder, feet; Gn the better Selattning, 2 


T 


At the lower end of the ball is: a large otter” s ſkin ſtotfed | 


with hay. | 1.1: » Addaſorn, _— 
+. Would you were a bum vous finny race? 
Let your fierce dogs the rav ' nous otter chaſe; 
Tb amphibious monſter ranges all the ſhores, 
Darts thro' the waves, apd-ev'ry haunt explores. 
O'vaL. adj. (ovate, Fr. 6/um; an egg. ] Oblong'; reſemb- | 
ling the (nk itudinal ſection of an egg. 
The mouth is low and narrow, bur, after having tltgred 
pretty far in the grotto, opens iſe] on, both ſides in an 4. 


figure of an hundred yards. e 727 8 Italy. Bi 
Mercurius, neareſt to the central bon, e | 
Does in an ova! orbit, circling run; 
But rarely is the object of our fight, | 
1 


In folar glory ſunk. 
- O'var. n. |. A tria 


an oval. is AT which 


has the ſhape of an, PE 
a 


ov a ous. ab, dm m Cooling of eg. 5 
He to the rocks 
Dire a 75 gathers his GUATOUS fond. 7 hom ſon. 


88 


the body in which impregna tion is performed. 5.43 
„ 2 or part ws <4 the white Ho 9s it, is in the 7 


cond region of the matrix, which is ſargewhat long and invert- 
_ dv Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ovation. n. / ſowation, Ft. ni,, Latin. A leſſer 
triumph among the Romans allowed to thoſe commanders 
who had won a victory without much bloodſhed, or de- 
feated ſome leſs formidable enemy. 11: :5,4-3 INE 
O'onar. * n. ſ. [erucha piloja.] A fort of 1 ; 
Ouusr, an inſect. bo | Dick. 


14-3. 8 ht 70 1 24271 


Ovcn. n. . Atv ornament of gold or jewels. ' 
55 Ole bes or Fan as they are of no great cone” > ney: eof 
moſt glory. 1 e 


| own of a boar. Ta phe by * 


boars in 
n Ae, 


Gay. 


15 "Throughout; q ws) 
tine. 


und alle. Beßdes; 


e that which has Wy eilen or 


1s 5 da, 


"ig. row 


| nether, then ever is from the Gothick W, above, 


4 


"GibJen s Camden. 
1, Above; 
- with reſpeR to excellence or dignity. 2. Above, with "4 
gacc 19 rule, or authority. Oppoſed to under, 3. Above 
ee Oppoſed to below 4. Acroſs; from ſide to 
de he leape d over the B. ook. Through, diffuſive- 
Iy. 6. Upon. 7. Befote. I his is oply uſed in over 
night. 8. ſt is in all ſenſes written by contraction 


oer. 
1 (r.) How happy "ROY oer 80 ine can be! 


Turo! Athens I ain thought as fair as the, Shakeſp. 

» Yeung Pallas ſhione conſpicbous o'er the reſt; 

Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. | Dryden, 
High, over a! l, was your great conduct ſhown, 

Van lbught our ſofety, but forgot your own. Dryden. 


The commentary which attends this poem, will haye one ad- 
vantage over mot eee chat it 18 not n upon con- 
jecturss. Pope. 

It will afford field enough for a_ divine. to enlarge on, by 
(Hy the advantages which the Chriſtian world has over the 
HHeathen. | "Savift. 

(2.) The church bas over her biſhops, able to ſilence the 
faclious, no leſs by their preaching than by their authority, 

South, 

Captain, yourſelf are the fitteſt to live and reign not over, 
but next and immediately under the people. 995 

(3: ) He was more than over ſhoes in love. Shakeſp. 
he ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walkt over head. 


. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care; 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of ſad dittruſt and jealouſy. Waller. 
(A.) Come ver the brook.) Beſſy to me, 2 
dares not come over to thee. * me Shakeſp. 


2 lakes and pits, ſuch as that of Avennes, poiſon birds 
which fly over them. | Bacon's my. Hi If. 
Phe geeſe fly o'er the barn, the devs in aus. 1 Dey 


Dive headlong from their waxen cells in ſwarms. 
5.) All the world oer, thoſe that received not the commands 


J. [ovarre Fr rium Lat] de part of 5 of Orin and his N of parity and perſeverance, were 
f 15 ; . 


From ſide to ſide. 4, From one to another. 
a eountry beyond the ſea. 6. On the ſurface. 
ſenſe of an adjective. 
9. With i ion; 2 another 
' in a great de 11. OVER 


Paſt. This is rather h 


* 
4 


10. Extraordin 
or immediate) weak 12. Over'"agninf. Oppoſite x 


gree. 
50nd what was At firſt fuppoſed 


ſignally deſtroyed. Hammond, 
(6.) Wiſe — have as great a watch or fames, as 
"hoy! have of the actions and deſigns. Bacon. 
Angelic quires 
Song heav'nly anthems of his Nau RETRY 
Oer temptation and the tempter proud. | Milos. 
(7-) On their intended journey to proceed, 
And over night whatſo thereto did need.  Hubberd. | 
Ove N. adv. I. Above the top. 2. More than a quantity 


0 


regarding in front, 13. Te gig er. To ceaſe from, | 


14. To give over. To fttempt to help no Jonger 7 as, his - 
1% Bate given him over. 15. Ia compoſition it has a 
great variety of fignifications ; it is arbitrarily prefixed to 


quivalent to more han enough; too mucg. 
(1.) Give, and it ſhall be given unto you; good meaſure, 


ive. 460] e t Lule, vi. 38. 
2.) Even here eee e ar e — reaſon — of 
eceflary uſe 3 yet ſomewhat over es them is neceſſary, 
1 and poſitive law. / Hooker. 
When they had mete it, he that gathered much had nothing 
over, and he that gathered little had no lack. Ex. xvi. 18. 
The ordinary ſoldiers having all their pay, and a month's pay 
oe, were ſent into their countries. | 
The eaſtern le determined their digit by the breadth of 


; barley-corns, ix making a digit, and. twenty-four à hand's 


breadth : a ſmall matter ower or under... Arbuthnot, 


(3.) The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers of a a 


acock's tail, compoſed into a round form, bound altogether . athly impugn, or over-boldly affirm, 


with a cireular rim, above a foot over: rFeW, 
(4.) This golden cluſter the herald delivereth to the Tirſan, 
who delivereth it over to that ſon that lle had choſen, Bacon. 
(5.) It hath a white berry, but is not brought over with the 
coral. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
They brought new cuſtoms and new vices Ger  . / 
Taught us more arts than honeſt men require, Philips, 
(6.) The firſt came out red all over, like an hairy garment. 
| A Geneſis. 
.) Soliman pauſing. vpon the matter, the heat of his fury 
being ſomething over, ſuffered himſelf to be intreated. 


MNleditate upon the effects of anger; and the beſt time to do 


this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is ower. Bacon. 
What the garden choiceſt bears 
To ſit and ak, Bu till this meridian heat . 
Be ower, and the ſun more cool decline. Milton. 


The act of ftealing was ſoon over, and cannot be undone, 
and for it the ſinner is only anſwerable to God or his vicege- 
rent. : Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
He will, as ſoon as his firſt ſurprize is ower, begin to wonder 
how ſuch a favour came to be beſtowed on him. Atterbury. 
There youths-and nymphs in conſort gay, 

Shall hail the riſing, cloſe the parting day; 
With me, alas ! with me thoſe joys are oer, 
For me the vernal — moon no more. Pope. 

x 8.) ell, | 

Hove Ara read o'er. the letters I ſent you?  .  Shakeſp. 
Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnels and 
human weakneſs, yet how trifling muſt be their plea! 
| South's Sermons. 


Sbaleſp. 


(9.) Heger and o'er divides him, 
'Twixt his e wee _ _ 1 
Sitting or ſtanding ſtill confin'd. to roar, 1 
In the — verſe, the ſame rules oer and oer. Dryden. 
Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, . 
Devour her oer and o'er with vaſt delight. Dryden. 
Thou, my Hector, art thyſelf alone 
My ome brothers, and my lord in one: 7 
O kill not all my kindred oer again,, I 
Nor tempt the dangers of the dulty plain; ET, Ss 
But in this tow'r, for our defence, remain. Dod. 
When children forget, or do an action aukwardly, make 
them do it ower and over again, till they are perfect. Locke. 
If this miracle of Chriſt's riſing from the dead, be not ſuf- 
ficient to convince a reſolved libertine, neither would the riſing 
of one now from the dead be fuſicient for that ſince it 


1221 144 


already. — £4195 e en 4 Arier bury. 

The moſt learned will never find oeraſton to act over again 
what 5s fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had con- 
quered the eaſtern world, he wept for want of more worlds to 
conquer. ; 8 Watts. 


ficient have given bim over; his friend ho adviſed 1 


3 ö abe. | 
- nouns, adjectives, or other parts of ſpeech in a ſenſe. e- | 
n abode the good wi 


hours together. 


-  ſhoemaker. 


rwward, | 


ble application of oe - cold medicaments. 


Nnolles. 


- after another, of caſes and 
le is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and ſileneing athe- 
iſts, to take ſome men's having that idea of God in their minds/ 


2 . Both imbibe I * 1 05 
Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the ſoil, _ 
So much does fructuous moiſture 9'er-abound. 


n 


0 v K 


* 


A 
þ 
U 2 


855 * N r 
(YEE E . 
„ Thy e lee thovlg nor ſegm to be cr df 


ers. | 


Harte. 


night review'd it oer and ort. 


Moſes took the redemption money of them that were rr and 
ay ya not ee, 

He gathered a Fee treaſure, and gained ower and 
and eſteem of all people wherever he came. 


bove. It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you ſtand by 
the cloſe end of the wall, ger ag aint the door. Bacon. 
I viſit bis picture, and place mylelf ower: againft it whole 

N 7 Addiſon, Specr. 
Over again this church ſtands a large hoſpital, erected by. a 
| Auadliſon on Italy. 
( 13.) Thefe when they praiſe, the world helieves no more, 


Than when they promite to give ſcribling “ . Pope. 
15.) = Deviliſh Macbeth, n 
By many of theſe trains hath fought to win me 24. 
Into his pow'r : and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 1 5 
From over - crea u. uus haſte. Shak. Macbeth. 


St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw a fatyr z hut the truth 


Pęacham. 


Theſe over-buſy ſpirits, whoſe labour is their only reward, 


hunt a ſhadow and chaſe the wind. Decay of. Piety. 


If the ferment of the breaſt be vigorous, an over-fermentati- 
on in the part, produceth a phlegmon. | Wiſeman» 
A gangrene doth ariſe in phlegmons, through the unſeaſona- 
| V. iſemam. 
Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold and dare, 5 
"They ſpoil their buſineſs with an over-care : 
And he who ſervilely ereeps after ſenſe, 
Is ſafe, but ne er will reach an excellence. Dryden. 
— Wretched man | o'erFeeds: 
His cramm'd deſues, with more than nature needs. 
Bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed, 
Seem*d by the poſture to diſcharge her head, | 
O'er-flÞd before. | Dryd. Beccace. 
As they are likely to over: fouriſb their own caſe, their flat- 


tery is hardeſt to be diſcovered : for who would imagine himſelk. 
." guilty of putting tricks upon himſelf > h 


Dr oY 
He has afforded us only the twilight of probability; ſuitable 
to that ſtate of mediocrity he has placed us in here; wherein to 


check our ower-confidence and preſumption, we might, by every 
- day's experience, be made ſenſible of our ſliortũghtedneſs. 


| | * | Locke. 
This part of grammar has been much . as ſome o- 
thers er- diligentiy cultivated. It is eaſy for men to write ane 


nders. ' Locke. 


be the only proof of a deity z and out of an SE, 
of that darling invention, caſhier all other arguments. 
Loc be. 


A A grown perſon ſurfeiting with honey, no ſooner hears the 


name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ſickneſs and qualms 
to his ſtomach : had this happened to him by an ,overdoſe.,of 
honey, when a child, all the ſame effects would bave followed, 


but the cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the antipathy 


, 4 
LS EEE 


counted natural. 5 8 3 Res 
Take care you owver-burs not the turf ; it is only to be burnt 
ſg as may make it break. © | nn Mortimer. 


2 


ſubje&t. - 4 1 
The memory of the learner mould not be too much crowded. 


with a tumuſtous heap of ideas, one idea effaces another. An 
| o 1 i over-greedy graſp does not retain the largeſt handful. Vati, 
3 — 1 done ieee 
uld only be the Gant dane oe an « . one To O'vex-as oUND, v. m. [ocer and ateund.] To a bound 
he base, EE | 


r 


L Hrage. 


preſſed down and ſhaken together and running over, ſhall men 7 ; (12. In Ticipum is a church with windows only from a- 


- Dryd.. 
* 
F * 


Don't over-Fatigue the ſpirits, Teſt the wind be ſeized with a. 
laſſitude, and thereby nauſeate and grow tid of a particular 


| 7 P. hilits, 
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RES. . 

- The learned, never 0ver<abounding in tranſitory coin, ſhould 
not be diſcontente cd. Poe Letters. 
To O'vex* ner. v. 4. [over and af.) To act more than 
ehough. e ee e e IO i 
"You over-ack, when you ſhould undergo : 

A little call yourſelf again, and think. 


E 


ſel ves laughed at for their fooliſhneſs and extravagant relative 
© worſhip, Stilling fleet. 


Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their piety, ,by 


 over-aing ſome things in religion; by an indiſfcreet zeal about 


things wherein religion is not concerned. Tilloiſen. 
He over-adted his part; his paſſions, when once let looſe, + 
were too impetuous to be managed. Atterbury. - 


o Over-a'RCH. v. a. [over and arch.) To cover as with 


an arch. 1 | 
Where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 


Brown with 0'er-arching ſhades and pendant woods, Pope. 


To Ove r-a'we. v. a. [over and awe.] To keep in awe by 
ſuperiour influence. 
The king was preſent in perſon to overlook the magiſtrates, 
and to over-awe theſe ſubjects with the terror of his ſword, 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 
FO Her graceful innocence, her every air, 
Olf geſture, or leaſt ation, over-aw'd 
His malice. Milton's Par. Loft. 
1 could be content to be your chief tormenter, ever paying 
you mock reverence, and founding in your ears, the empty title 


_. which inſpired you with preſumption, and ower-awed my 


daughter to comply: Addiſon's Guardian. 
A thouſand fears x 


Still over-awe when ſhe appears. 


Granville's I : ms.” 


To Over-Ba'LANCE. v. a. To weigh down; to prepon- . 


derate. 
Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon I ſhould counter 
iſe the over-balancings of any factions. K. Charles. 
The hundred thouſand pounds per annum, wherein we over - 
balance them in trade, muſt be paid us in money. Locke. 
When theſe important conſiderations are ſet before a rational 
being, acknowledging the truth of every article, ſhould a bare 
ſingle poſſibility be of weight enough to over-balance hows 

gers. 


Ovxx-BA LAN CE. n. /. [over and balance. Something 

more than equivalent. | | 
Our exported commodities would, by the return, encreaſe the 
treaſure of this kingdom above what it can ever be by other 
means, than a mighty over-balance of our exported to our im- 
rted commodities. Temple. 


The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect indifference, not inclin- 


ing to either ſide, any further than the over balance of probabi- 
lity gives it the turn of aſſent and belief. * Locke. 


Ovenr-n4a'TTLE. aj. [Of this word I know not the deri- 


vation; Batten is to grow fat, and to battle, is at Oxford 
to feed on truſt Too fruitful; exuberant. N 


In the church of God ſometimes it cometh to paſs, as in 


ver- battle grounds; the fertile diſpoſition whereof is good, 
yet becauſe it exceedeth due proportion, it bringeth abundantly 


throngh too much ranknels, _—_ leſs profitable, whereby 
, 


that which principally it ſhould yield, either prevented in place 

or defrauded of nouriſhment, failetn. | Hooker, 

To Oven-nt'ar. wv. a. [over and bear.] To repreſs; to 
" ſubdue; to whelm; to bear down. 7 

What more ſavage than man, if he ſee himſelf able by fraud 

to over-reach, or by power to over-bear the laws? Hooker. 
——— My defire | | . 

All continent impediment would ower-bear, 


- That did oppoſe my will. Shak. Macbeth. 
- The ocean o'er-pecring of his liſt, | 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte 
Than young Laertes, in ariotous head c my 
. O'er-bears your officers, © 6 Shakeſp. 


Our counſel, it pleas'd your highneſs 
To ever-oar, — 


Shak, K. Jon. 


B. Johnſon. 


Princes courts may ower- act their reverence, and make them- - 


& 
”. 
at 


< | S Yo | f b; 


.” * . Glo'ſter,* thou ſhalt well perceive | 
That nor in birth or for authority 
The biſhop. will be ver- borne by ther. Shakeſp 

The Turkiſh, commanders, with, all their forces, affaiſed the 
city, thruſting their men into the breaches by heaps, as if they 


o 


Th BY oo Yo | 
i oo ere 2 
** 


8 


would, with very multitude, have diſcouraged or 'overborn the 

Ern 
The point of reputation, when news firſt came of the battle 

loſt, didiower-bear the reaſon of waer. Bacon 
Vet fortune, valour, all is oe r- bm, * 


By numbers; as the long reſiſting bank 

Buy the impetuous torrent. e en., 

A body may as well be over- born by the violence of à ſhallow 
rapid ſtream, as ſwallowed up in the gulph of ſmooth water. 4 


0 L'Eftr 
Crowding on the laſt the firſt impel ; gf "py 
Till ower-6o7% with weight the Cyprians fell. Dry 
The judgment, if ſwayed by the over-bearing. of paſſion, and 
ſtored with lubricous opinions inſtead of clearly conceived truth; 
will be erroneous. -- | BY x Glanwille's Scepfi, 
Take care that the memory of the learner be not too much - 
crowded with a tumultuous heap, or over-bearing multitude of 
documents at one time. c  Watis... 
The horror or loathſomneſs of an object may owver-bear the 
| pleaſure which reſults from its greatneſs, novelty, or beauty, 
8 | 4 Addi ſon, & pectalor. 
To OVvER-BI D. v. a. [over and bid.] To offer more than 
equivalent. 72 | 
You have er- bid all my paſt ſufferings, | 
And all my future too. Dryden's Spaniſb Friar, 
To Oven-BLo'w. v. n. lever and blow.] To be paſt its 
violence. | 
Led with de'ight, they thus beguile the way, 
Until the bluſtring ſtorm is over-blown, . Stenſer. 
All thoſe tempeſts being ower-bloaun, there long after aroſe 


a new ſtorm which over-run all Spain. Sjenſer, 
This ague fit of fear is 6ywer-b/lawn, ; 

An ealy taſk it is to win our own, Shak. R. II. 
Seiz d with ſecret joy, 

When ſtorms are over-bloxwn, Dryd. Virgil. 


o OvEx-BLO'w. v. @. [over and blow.) To drive aw-y 
as clouds before the wind. | | 
Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inſt rut us to record what ſhe was here; 
And when this cloud of ſorrow's ower-blown, 


IThro' the wide world we'll make her graces known. 
RY | 1 | VP .aller. 
Ove r-Bo'arD. adv. [over and board. See BOARD. ] Off 
tb ſhip ; out of the ſhip. . 
The great aſſembly met again; and now he that was the 
cauſe of the tempeſt being thrown ov r- hν,,., there were hopes 
a calm ſhonld enſue. 5 „ee. Hobel. 
A merchant having a veſſel richly fraught at ſea in a ſtorm, 
there is but one certain way to fave it, which is, by throwing 
its rich lading ower- board. r , 
The trembling dotard, to the deck he drew, 
And hoiſted up and over-board he tlirew; 
This done; he ſeized the helm. | Dryden. 
He obtained liberty to give them only one ſong before he 
leaped over-board, which he did, and then plunged into the 
ſea. e, bt ace us | 
Though great ſhips were commonly bad ſea-boats, they had 

a ſuperiour force in a ſea engagement : the ſhock of them being 

ſometimes ſo violent, that it would throw the crew on the upper 

deck of leſſer ſhips ower-board,  _ Arbuthnot. 
To Oven-pu'LK. v., 4, lover and Bull.] To oppreſs by 
—— The feeding pride, 

In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropt, | | 
Or ſhedding, breed a nurſery of like evils „ 
Jo over-ball us all. | | Shak. Troilus and Creſtda, 
To Ove x-»U'rDEN: v. 4. [over and burthen.] 
with too great weight, 0 oo 1 


3 
13S S 
* 


© PEfirange. 


To load 


n 5 ©! V E ; 


1 he wers get elayed, with his:.company,--and / that 
thought not the earth oer - hurubenead with him, ſhe would 
bis fiery grief, 


He, when want requires, is only wiſe, 
Who flights not foreign aids, nor over · buys; 
But on our native ſtrength, in time of need relies. 


far; 00 be urged to any thing violent or dangerous. 


ang was the kin; 8 uncle, but yet of no capacity to ſucceed; 
leſs eaſy to 


by reaſon whereof his natural affection and duty was 


the To Ovan-cto'vp. v. a; [over an 
oO b 5 N 

- | * - 34 ; Han . 
To Ovn x-nu'y. . 4. [over and e J. To buy too dear. 


u ne ot n | Dryden. 
To OveR:CA-RRY./V,, 4. lower and carry.) To burry too 


% 


* 
: 
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clouds. Ara . 
The ſilver empreſs of the night - Bo Ft 

. O'er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light. Tic cel. 

** x-CLo'y..v. 4. [over and cly.] To fill beyond 

atiety. oo 5 


* 


ſcum of Britons and baſe lackey peaſants, 
Whom their 0'er-c/ozed country, vomits forth 
To deſperate adventures and deſtruction. Shakeſp. 


To Overxco'ms. v. a. pret, I overcame ; part. paſſ. er- 


be over-carried by ambition. a Hayward, cone anciently overcomen, as in Spenſer. [ocercomen, 
To Over-ca'sT. v. a. part. over-caft, [over and caft.] 1. 2 1. To ſubdue; to conquer z 10 th 7 
To cloud; to darken ; to cover with gloom. 2. To co- To ſurmount. 3. Lo over-flow ; to -turc why © 4. 
ver. This ſenſe is hardly retained but by needle-women, „ dome over or upon; to invade ſuddenly. Not in 
wha coll chat Nite is dart chbd with a threads eee. * (J.) They overcomen, were deprived * 
3: on 8 wg L A 82 1 Of their proud beauty, and the one mojrty po 
The day with clouds was ſudden over caſt. - Spenſer, nne 50 e * N . 
. ace Eh 9 night; | | = Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been. Spenſer, 
wget eee eee ee 160 | Of whom a man is overcome, of the ſame is he brought in 
With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. -  Shakeſþ. bondage. f 0 2 Pet. ii. 19. 


Our days of age are fad and over-caft, in which we find. that 


of all our vain 
bideth, ” | 
I of fumes and humid vapours made, 

No cloud in ſo ſerene a manſion find, 


paſſions and affections paſt, the ſorrow only a- 
| Raleigh Hift. of the World. 


Fire by thicker air &ercome, | 
And downward fore'd in earth's capacious wolab, 
Alters its particles ; is fire no more. ; Prior. 
(2.) Miranda is a conſtant relief to poor people in their miſ- 
fortunes and accidents; there are ſometimes little misfortunes 


To cver-caft her ever ſhining mind. Waller. © | SP” , | Spb 
1 90 0 if 2 A en. | on mage 4 * which of themſelves they could W * 
| Dilpell'd to fariheſt corners of the ſky. | Dryd. (5 The unfallow'd glebe ; | : 
The dawn is 0ver-caf, the morning lours, 2 Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores, Philips. 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon. 3 | Can't ſuch thines be 80 
(2.) When malice would work that which is evil, and in and geen us Ike a mess elend 
working avoid the ſuſpicion of an evil intent, the colour where- Without our ſpecial wonder? > Sbal. Macbeth. 


with it over-cafteth itſelf is always a fair and plauſible pretence 
| | Hooker. 


of ſeeking to further that which is good. 

Their arms abroad with gray moſs 0wer-caft, 
And their green leaves trembling with every blaſt, Spenſer. 
(3.) The king in his accompt of peace and calms, did much 
over-caft his fortunes; which proved full of broken ſeas, tides, 
and tempeſts. . Bacon H. VII. 
To Over-cna'rGe. v. a. [over and charge.] 1. To op- 
preſs; to cloy; to ſurcharge. 2. To load; to crowd 
too much. 

fill too full. 6. To load with too great a charge. 
(1.) On air we feed in every inſtant, and on meats but at 


times; and yet the heavy load of abundance, wherewith we 


oppreſs and ower-charge nature, maketh her to ſink unawares in 
the mid- wayx. Raleigb's Hifi. of the World. 
A man no as well expect to grow ſtronger by always eat- 


ing, as wiſer by always reading. Too much ower-charges na- 


ry 


ture, and turns more into diſeaſe than nouriſhment. Collier. 

(.̃ 2.) Our language is over- charged with conſonants. Pope. 
(3.) He whiſpers to his pillow, | 

The ſecrets of his ower-charged ſoul. Shakeſp. 


(4.) Here's Glo'ſter, a foe to citizens 
O'er-charging your free purſes with large fines. 


Shakeſp. 
(5.) Her heart is but Her- charg d; the will 


recover. 


The fumes of paſſion do as really intoxicate, and confound 
the judging and diſcerning faculty, as the ſumes of drink 
diſcompoſe and ſtupify the brain of a man ver- charged als ao 
1 | outD. 
If they would make diſtin& abſtract ideas of all the varieties 
min human actions, the number muſt be infinite, and the memory 

over-charged to little purpoſe. - 1 | Locke. 

The action of the Iliad and ZEneid in themſelves exceeding 
ſhort, are ſo beautifully extended by the invention of epiſodes, 
that they make up an agreeable Rory ſufficient to employ the 
memory without ugg it. » Addiſon, Spetator. 

— They were R n 
As cannons over- charg d with double cracks. Shakeſpþ. 
Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toil, 
Like guns &er-charg'd, breaks, miſſes, or recoils, Denham. _ 


— — 


1 


3. To burthen. 4. To rate too high. 5. Io 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


To Overco'me. v. n. To gain the ſuperiority. 
That thou mighteſt be juſtified in thy ſayings, and mighteſt 
overcome when thou art judged. 1 om. iii. 4. 
Overxco'mer, A. /. [from the verb.] He who over- 
comes. | | | \ 
Jo Ove r-co'unrT. v. 4. [over and count.] To rate above 
the true value. i Ges 


Thou know'ſt how much ; phe 
We do o'er- count thee. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 


To Over-co'ver. v. a. [over and cover.] To cover com- 


N * 
, Shut me nightly in a charnel houſe, WO 
O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, | 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſkulis, - . Shakeſp. 

To Over-cro'w. v. 4. [over and crow. }] To crow as in 
triumph. Ein: yh TR 
A baſe varlet, that being but of Jate grown out of the dung- 
- hil, beginneth now to owver-crow. ſo high mountains, and make. 
hiniſelf the great protector of all out- laws. Spenſer. 
To OVER DO“. b. a. [over and 4%. To do more than e- 
nough. h f | ; 
Any thing ſo over-done is from the purpoſe of playing; 
whoſe end is to hold the mirrour up to nature. | Shakeſp. 
Nature ſo intent upon finiſhing her work, much oftner ower- 
does than under-does. You ſhall bear of twenty animals with 
two heads, for one that hath none. | _ Grew. 
When the meat is over-done, lay the fault upon your 170 
who hurried you. | | Y - Swift, 
To Ove x-pre'ss. v. a. [over and drefſs.]. To adorn la- 
viſhly. 4 e ä | 5 
i . all, let. Nature never be forgot ; 
But treat the youu like a modeſt fair, 
5 


#8 
4:74 


4 + Fs 
$ 
- 
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Nor oer-Areſs, nor leave her wholly bare. 5 

To Over DRIVE. v. a. (ober and drive.] To drive too 
hard, or beyond ſtreng tr nn D 

The flocks and herds with young, if men ſhonld ower-drive 

one day, all wil! die. r . 45 f , Gen. xxxiii. (n 3» 
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G 
% Ohne. 0 Lower und e! 1 To foperintend. 8. 


To obſerve; to remark. * 
(2.) Tam doubtful of our mocdeſties, * N 
Let oe r- xing of his odd behaviour, n * 
You break into-ſome merry paſſion. © + We Sal. 


To Ovenr-EMPTY. v. 4. lever and 291 To make tag 


em 

8 women would be loth to come behind the eien in new- 
| fangledneſs of the manner, if not in coſtlineſs of che matter, 
which might over- empty their huſbands purſes. Cure cu. 


OW ERTAL. n. / [over and fall] Cataract. oY 
Tooſtatus addeth, that thoſe which dwelt near * falls of 
water, are deaf from their infancy, like thoſe that dwell near 

the overfals of Nilus. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 


To Ovex-FLo'art. v. n. [over and foat.] To ſwine to 


float. 
The town is fill'd with laughter, and o tat 
With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. Dxyd. 


To Ov ER-TLOW. w. n. [orer and flow.] 1. To be fuller 
than the brim can hold. 2. To exuberate; to abound. 


(1.) While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the foe, | 
E'er yet with blood our ditches over-flow.- + | » Dryd. 
Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs that I {aw Noah's flood, as that 
I faw the overflowing of the Thames laſt winter, I could not 
doubt, that I who faw the Thames overflowed, and viewed 
the flood at the general deluge, was the ſame ſelf. Locke. 
(2) A very vbgratefel return to the author of all we enjoy, 
but ſuch as an over-flawing plenty too much inclines men to 
make. Rogers. 
To Over: T LOW. v. a, MY: 1 fvtied. part. paſſ. over- 
flowed, or over-flowwn, 
.\ Te-deluge'; to drown ; 4; over · run ; to over- power. 
( 1.) Suppoſe thyſelf in as great a ſadneſs as ever did oad 
wy fel wouldſt thou not bear it cheerfully if thou wert ſure 
that ame excellent fortune would relieve and recompence. thee 
ſo as to over-flow all thy hopes. Taylor. 
| New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the ſummer over-flows the pales. en. 
ve ficaved all Chriſtendom, came down to the ſea-coaſt. 
| Spenſer. 
_ Cladivs ouer-flowued th' unhappy coaſt. 
Do not the Nile and the Niger make 
our days; as they have formerly done ? and are not the countries 
ſo over-flown, ſtill ſituate between the tropicks ? Bentley. 
Sixteen hundied and odd years after the earth was made, it 
was ower-flowed and deſtroyed in a deluge of water, that over- 
ſpread the face of the whole n from pole to ms and from 


201 inundations in 


than fulneſs; ſuch a quantity as tuns over; ; exuberance. 
Did he break out into tears? | 
In great meaſure— 
A kind o oro of kindneſs. - | | Shakeſd. 
Where there are gredt-ower-flows in fens, the Fan f 
them in winter maketh the ſummer following more fruitful; 
for that it keeperh the ground warm. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 
It requires pains to find the coherence of abſtruſe writings : 
ſo that it is not to be wondered, that St. Paul's epiſtles have, 
with many, paſſed for disjointed pious diſcourſes, full of warmth 
and xeal and ower-flowws of light, rather than for calm, ſtrong, 
coherent reaſonings all through. Locks. 
After every over. flow of the Nile, there was not always a 


menſuration. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
The expreſſion may be aſcribed, to. an ans" Sons of gratitude 

in the get did fen of Ulyſſes. Broome. 
os R-PLO/'WING, u. 75 (from von } Exuberance 3 
touſneſs; 1 3 | 

ben men are youn they might vent the — of 

thei ry that ways bo a Denbam's Dedication. 


. To fill beyond the brim. 2. 


(2.) The Scythians, at ſuch time as the northern nations o 


Dryd. | 


eaſt to weft. Burnet. 
Thus oft by mariners are hren n, 
Earl Godwin's caſtles over-flown. 5 Savift, 
O'vex-rLow: . , [over and flow.] Inundation ; more 


Ove &- GRE'AT. adj. [over and great.] BLN 
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ewe 


g. > Whew the overflow; — umgodlineſs'nmles ut aid, e 

' [- miniſters of religion beiter diſcharge thei Aa of op- 
poſing it. "Ropers, - 

Ovam> ruolwinoLyl dv; {from over flowing 1 Evube\ 


— 3 in great abundance, * A Word not elegant nor in 
| 1 e | 
Nor was it his indi ence fie forced him to make the Sorts 
but his goodneſs. preffed hint te impart the good wich dee 
over-flowingly abounds witin 
To Ovix'rr ya. loten and 0% J To croß 
1 e — — A falling e 
Can fearce ver-fly them in a day and Urte Dryden. 
ore R WAR DNV ESS. mn. /. ſoter and eee | 
Too great quickneſs ; too great readineſs. 
Buy an over-firawardneſs in courts to give countenance to fri. 
volous exceptions, though they make nothing to the true merit 
of the cauſe, it often happens me not determined ac. 
cording to their merits... -. |: Hale. 
To OVEeR-FREIGHT; v. . pret. -ower-freighted ; part, 
over fraught. [oz er and freight.] To load too heavily; 
to fill with too great quantity. 
A boat over-/reighted with people, in brew, down the ri. 


Bile, 
by flight, 


ver, was, by the extreme weather, ſunk. Eres 
——== Grief, that does not ſpeak; © | 
Whiſpers the oer Fauobt heart aut bids i it break. Sal. 
Sorrow has fo 0'zr-fraught - 
This ſinking barque, I ſhall not live to ſhew 
How 1 abhor my firſt raſh crime. | Dienbam. 


To OveRr-GE'r: b. 4. lover and get.] To paſs; to leave 
behind. 
With fix hours hard riding, through fo $44 places a as it was 
rather the cunning of my horſe ſometimes, than, of myſelf, ſo 
"rightly to hit the ar. 1 over- get them a hittle before night. 
5 Sidney. 
To OvEN-GLA NE. . a. [over and glance] , 70 6 lou 
haſtily over. iris. 
J have, but with a curſory « eye, 
oh er-glanc'd the articles. bea K V. 
To OVRA-GO“. v. 4. lot er and go.] 10 To ſurpaſs; to ex- 
cel. 2. To cover. Obſolete. 
(+. y Thinking it beyond the degree of humauity to have a 
wit ſo far ower-going his age, and ſuch gerald dener proceed 


from ſo excellent beauty. Sidney. 
Great Nature hath laid down at — we 
That mighty birth wherewith fo long ſhe went, 
And ov bent the times of ages paſt, 3 
Here to lye in upon our ſoft content. Daniel. 


(2.) All which, my thoughts ſay, wii ſhall never do,. 
But rather, that the earth ſhall verge 
Some one at leaſt, | Chapman. 
To Ove R-GO'RGB. v. 4. lerer and einge! To, gorge io0 
muc | 


- Art „Lahe grown great, 8 
And, like ambitious Sylla, wer- gorg d. Shake. 
Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unuſual ſtreſs 
ought to be avoided; yet this mutt not run it, by an over-great 
muyneſs of einm into a lazy horny: about obvious things: 
(£497 e. 


To Orfeo. v. 4. over and grow,] r; 'To covet. 


with growth. 2. To riſe above. 
(1.) Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 
But over-g70wn. with duſt and old decay, 

And hid in darkneſs that none could behold: 
| The bue thereof. 
ö * 5 = The os ene mY 3 
With wild thyme and the gaddin vine grown; 38 
And N heir ccd 415 s Mitt. | 
"(2.3 1 the binds be very ſtrong and much over. grown the 


poles, ſome adviſe to ſtrike off their heads with along ſwitch. 
Mortimer. 


To Over-cho' W. . An os gow 'beyon X ihe bi, or nale 


ral ſize. 


"es 
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T of his army, with incredible labour, eut away tho - To Ov Joy. v, 4. ad and 10 To tranſport ; to ra- 
| ba e 


thick and over-grown N 1 10 Lon fg Tor 15 vi 
man. 4 noles:s te Tur He that in God onl is neither overje 2d 
A huge over-groun ox was via in a "DH 4 any do ph erate of 3 ber batren ful for a Nitle 
2 N Diftratge. * T aylor's Guide to Devotion. 
„ Him for 4 happy mas Ton SELLS robs he biſhop, partly, aſtoniſhed; _ artly. over-joyed with 
Whole fortune is not ver- groaun. Swift. . a ſpeeches, was (rk! why a fad filence for a tine. 
o KO WT.” n. 7. lere and e 1 It N. o Hayruard. 
gtowt . 1 Ly This Werten ab 540 to find ; 
_ -r of . com * | 155 The boy alone; ſtil Fete im behind. Addifon, 
Oft breaking down the pales and orts of reaſon. ds, Oren-yo! v. u. /. Tranſport; ecſta 4 1%; 
The fortune in being the firſt in an invention, doth cauſe ſome- Phe mutual conf'rence that my mind hath had, 
times a wonderful over-growth'in riches. my oo. Makes me the bolder to ſalute my kin 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 3 - With ruder terms; ſuch as my wit ls, 


To ſtop their overgrowth, as in-mate veſts And 2 2 | 
Too numerous. 3 8 Milton; e 20%. over 2 heart doth miniſter. e . VI 


J Oy R-HALE. v. 4. [over ab bale} 1. To 15 0- 3 V. 4. er and 100, To make too 
ver. 2. To examine over again: as, he over -haled * Why droops my led, Ie eee 


account. 8 | Hanging the head with Ceres's plenteeus load? 571% 


1 mne the oft py avale | 1 To OverLa's OUR. v. a. [over and labour.) To take too 


Her mantle black thro” heaven gan Ubi, TY Spenſer. | Wn pains en thing 5. tn Hamas with tc toil, 
f c - 
Ty Over-HANG. b. 4. lever and "vey: T ＋ 0 jut over; His fin * ge reer | 


J and his fatnily ; 
to impend over, And order all things til] he come, 


Lend the eye a op ible aſpe, Sat, hy Sweaty and over-labour'd home. 5 Dryden. 
4 * ne as doth  Ralled Wk 1,» ToOventa'pe.'s. a. [over and lade 1 FRO: 
0'er-hang and jutty his confounded bak. n Roy an overlay 2, fon 
flide me ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt bow” rs, | That all Nl ch o have a room for fear, 
Where flows the murm'ring brook, inviting dreams, - E — a 5 that controul, 
Where bord'ring hazle owvey=bhangs the ſtteams. Gay. 0 805 is 3 ut 9 rear *. fy 
If you drink tea upon a F that over bang s the ſea, Van Eber then * pes on hig PINT, ; 1 
it is preferable to an aſſembl Pope. at thence they ma deſcry_ . | EE = 
The reſt was crag cui that . . | . Ovens RGE. adj. [ [over and lar 27 15 rger than enbogh. 3 
Still as it rol, RY le to climb. Milton. Our — cannot eee e, and yet we manage a 1 
To OveR-HA'RDEN. v. 4. [over and Barden.] To make narrow fortune very, unthriftily. Collien. þ 
too hard. Ove 8 5 'SHINGLYyY. av. lover and 27 With exagge- | 7 
laying it in the air. it has ac ired ſuch a hardneſs that kation A mean word, now obſolete. | | 
it by. bit e like over harttne# Near Bey je. Although I be far from their opinion who write too overlaſB- 1 


| * 7 „ ingly, that the Arabian tongue is in uſe in two third parts of the 
| Over-ne'aD. adv. [over an: . Aloft; N in mn Fun inhabited world, yet I find that 1 it exiendeth where the religion 


above ; in the cielin T” hd 
5 the moo 1% 6424 | of Mahomet is profeſſed. ans / © Brerewood, Si 
| Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the earth 1 To OverLa'y. v. @. [over and lis). 1. To o ppreſs by 1 
Wheels her pale courſe. Milton Far. Loft. too much fa or power. 2. To ſmother Wil too Ef: 
The four ſtars over-bead,” repreſent the four children.”  * much or too cloſe covering. 3- To {mother ; to cruſh ; | 
Addiſon. to overwbelm. 4. To cloud; to over- caſt. 5. To cover . 
To Ovix-un' AR. V. @: 9 927 and ar). 70 hear thoſe ſuperficially. 6. To join by "ſomething laid over. 1 
who do not mean to be heard. . (1.) Some commons are barren, the nature is ſuch, Wo 
I f,. EET AMA IPD \ And ſome owver-lepeth the commons too much. Tuſfſer. RH 
And I will over-hear their conference, 01 State. Not only that mercy which keepeth from being over laid and 44 18 
They had a full ſight of the Infanta at a maſk dancing; hav- oppreſt, but mercy et ſaveth from being touched with grie- Vw 
ing over-beard two gentlemen who! were n, towards that vous miſerjes. Hookers _. 1 $2) 
ight, after whom they preſſed: +; £6 rer When any country 38 erlaid by the multitude which live = 
That ſuch an enenty we have who el em EY it, there is a natural neceſſit compelling it to diſburthen A 
Our ruin, both by thee —_— 1 af f and lay the load u apt oth -.- Raleigh. Shs 
And from the pa over-beards': 316 1 "Mi 2 got praiſe the thin 2 me þ ar with much more willingneſst an i327] 
They were ſo Bad in her in their diGourle, that a black-berr from thoſe we ſee j becauſe! 2 and reverence the 1 
the next hedge &ver-beard them. >. vw tar 4 firange," ou ; thinking ourſelves ure by the one, and over-laid | [15 
— The nurſe, FR | i the other. Ben. Jobnſon. I 
Though not the words, the murmurs over-begrd: 559. Good laws had cr anti iquated by the courſe of time, or i 
The witneſs den here the mood, HOON repeated, far vel by the corruption of manners. «XK. Charles, 1 
| 7. 01 privately, . 222 „ _ ave over-laid our hopes. Ly K. Charles, © 5 
VER- : . The ſtrong Emetrius came in Arcite's aid; ©. 1 
Ae HE'AT. v. 4 [over and beat}, To 1 dest os * Palamon with ods wasower-aid, ; Dryden. 1 
Pleas'd with the frm and coolneſs of hes. 3 2.) Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, TEL 4 
And owver-heated by the morning chace.. the s Addiſon. $542) which their infants over-lay.  Milion, I; AT 
It muſt be done upon the receipt of the Sund, e 5 he new-born babes by * over-laid. .. Dryd. 4 7 
patient's ſpirits be 9ver-heated with pain wy fever. 1 


1 -), They! quickly 1 and Oe {pie thoſe 257 1 
t 
funk rp. u. 4. [over aud Lend], Toorenake 3 to to e 86 as WAS and Er e f. 12 
9 e 100 Soieth's" Ser ment. 


Als his fair Leman flying through a brbok,. — odd Be dun 2 fo, ho 
He rel 12 Lee. wm D Sale. a ini ba 35. 2 ee, 
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A [heavy lump of earth vithbüt elit, 


0 * * * 
1 i do it with the ſame reſpeRt to him, as if he were alive, 


A heap of aſhes that 0'er-/ays your Gre, © wi over-looking my paper while. I write,  Dryd 
The ſtars, no longer owverilay'd” wit weight, B & (a. ), Wou'd I had ##r-lo%'d the letter. 2 
' Exert their heads 2 uinderneith-the' mat ß 1 0 a He was pre ſent in perſon to o ver- look the magiſtrates 
And upward ſhoot.  - Dryd. to over-awe thoſe e wah 55 terror of his ſword, 
\ Seaſon the paſſions of a child with devotion,” Which Aim TO, | Spenſer 


dies ; ; though it may ſeem extinguiſhed for awhile, it breaks out 
as ſoon as misfortunes have brought the man! to himſelf, The 
fire may be covered and over-laid, but cannot be entirely quench- 
ed and ſmothered. + * Addiſon," Spect. 
In preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe who truſt to 
the fund of their own reaſon, . advanced out not ov laid by 
commerce with books. '; Ser ift. 
(a.) Phœbus' golden race it did Altai i 171 
As when a cloud his beams doth er- 79580 
0 The over-laying of their chapiters was, of Sheer, and all“ 
the pillars were flleted with ſilver. *. xxxviii. 17 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is, fram” d : 


1 
* (SY | 
} 1901141 


{1 
7 


oy 


Of cedar, over. laid with gold. een Milion. 
(6.) Thou us impower d * . 1 

To fortify thus far, and Denz 99 

With this portentous bridge, the dark abyſs. | £1127 enten. 


Jo OvenLtg(ay. vv. 4. et 1 Year, pe: 10 8 os ; 


up. 
A ſtep "I 
On which I muſt fall down or aſe bert lab, = 
For in my way it lies. Shakeſd. Mach | 
In vain did nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land ; 
If daring ſhips and men pr ophane, | 
Tb' eternal fences over-{cap, © 8 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. 2 en. 


O'vERLEBATHER. . . [over and leather], The bert of 
the ſhoe that covers the foot. | 
I have ſometimes more feet than ſhoes or ſuch — As, my 
toes look through the over-leather. Shakeſp. 


OvexLI GT. 1. / [over and light.) Too ſtrong light. 
An over- ligbi maketh the eyes dark, inſomuch as perpetual 
looking againſt the ſun would cauſe blindneſs. Bacon. 


To OVERLILVE. v. 4. [over and Ii pe] Tolive longer than 
another ; - to ſuryive ; to out- live. 
' Mufidorus, who ſhewed a mind not to over lve Pyrocles, 
pores | - , Giqney.. 
He concludes in balrty prayers, 
That your attempts may over-/tve the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppoſite. | Slate. 
. OW over-l1 oy _ Ys and mu their e afterwards. 
| S Hayward. 
To live too e a . 
Why do I over-live ? 5 
Why : am I mock'd with death, and vellgtben"Sout $674 
To deathleſs pain? - Milton's Par. Loft. 
[from over. ive Survivor; that which 


7 of "244%. 


* 


1 


Ld 


| To OvyERLI 'vE. TY 
j 8 


* 


OverLYvezs. 7. ＋. 
lives longeſt. 
A peace was concluded, to continue for both the kings lives, | 
and the over-/iver of them. Bacon Henry VII. 


To OVERLOCA D. v. 4. lever and had] To. burthen with 


too much. 
The memory of youth. is charged. and over-laded, . 
ellon. 


they learn is meer jargon. 
Men overloaded with a Jarge Salers 
May ſpill their treaſure in a nice © conceit; 


% + A 4 


od and parent} 
To OvexLo'ok.. v. 4. walk and Ty: 4 To view x 
a higher, place. To examine by the eye; to peruſe. 


2. N 
o ſuperintend ; to over-ſee. 4. To review. - 5. To 
by indulgently. 


paſs 6. To neglect; to flight. 
(x.) The pile o 'er-loak* d the town, 
8 at once with rev rence and delight. 


and drew the Gght;. | 
Dry. 


05 


* 


To OveERMa'STER. V. 4 


In the greater out narithes- man 


of the 1 pariſhi 
bc neglect do petiſh, for want 0 aka par 3 


ſome heedf ul eye to ver- 


look them. Graunt 
4.) The time and care that are vt 

40 over-look and file, and poliſh ere ; 
Roſcommov. 


1 85 right poets from that neceſſary toil. | 

5.) This part of good- nature which conſiſts in the pardon- 
ing and over: {coking of faults, is to be exerciſed only in doing 
ourſelves juſtice in the ordinary commerce of life. Addiſon, 


In vain do we hope that God will ower-dook ſuch high con- 
tradiction of ſinners, and pardon offences committed againſt the 
plain convictions of conſcience, Rogers, 

(6.) Of the two relations, Chriſt ewer-locked the meaner, and 
denominated them ſolely from the more honourable. South, 

To over-/o0k the entertainment before him, and languiſh for 
that which lies out of the way, is ſickly and ſervile. Collier. 


The ſuffrage of our poet Jaureat ſhould not be ower-looked. 
Addiſon, 
8 fear, when produced by juſt apprehenſi ons of a di. 
vine power, naturally ver- laaꝭs all human greatneſs that ſtandg 
in n competition with it, and extinguiſhes every other terror, 
Addi ſon. 
The happieſt of mank ind, over-looking thoſe ſolid Celis 
which they already have, tet their hearts upon ſomewhat. they 
want. Atterbury. 
They over- Hook truth in the judgments they paſs on advelb- 
ty and py ofperity. The temptations that attend the former 
they can eaſily ſee, and dread at a diſtance ; but they have no 


apprehenſions of the dangerous conſequences of the latter, 
Atterbury. 


OvrxrTolok ER. u. * over and hook.) The original word 


ſignĩſies an aver-/ooker, or one Who ſtands higher than bis 
fellows and over- looks them. Watts, 


VERLOOP+«.n. / The ſame with orlep. 
In extremity we carry our ordnance better than we were wont, 
becauſe our nether over-loops are raiſed commonly from the wa- 


ter ; to Nw bun the lower part of the port and the ſea. 
Kealeigb. 


- 


Ove nMa 'STED. 441. [over and maſt.] Having too much 


maſt. 
Cloanthus better . purſu d him faſt, | 
But his Ger- maſted galley check'd his haſte. Dryden. 
4. b. and maſter. 1 . To ſubdue ; 1 
to govern. | 
For. your deſire to He) what i 8 between ,, 
0 er- maſter it as you may. | Shak. Hamlet 
So ſleeps a pilot, whole poor bark is preſt 
With many a mercileſs 0'er-maſt'ring wave. Craſhaw, 
They are over-maftered with a ſcore of drunkards, the only 


foldiery left about —_— or elle wy with all the rapines and 
violences. Milton on Education. 


1 


7 OVERMA “T CH. v. 4. lebe an march To be too 


5 con 
have 


With boote labour ſwim againſt the tice, 


n: er? z. to oppreſs WM nk force. 


een a ſwan 


And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching waves. Shake 
Sir William Lucy, with me 

Set from our 0 'er-match'd orces forth for aid. Shake} | 

5 Aff, let I who erſt | 
Thought none my equal, now be over · match "Y Par. Reg. 
How great ſoever our curioſity be, our exceſs is greater, a" 
does. not only over · mateb, but ſupplant it. Decay . 4 N. 

He from that length of time dire omens drew, 

Of Engliſh over-match'd, and Dutch too ſtrong, © 1 

Who never fought : three days but to purſue. | Dy : 

It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueſt 19 


Should over. mach the moſt, and match the beſt 


DOrex Muck. adv. 


0 v W 1 


OvrnMa' TCH, #. « [over and ſold; One r 4 
riour ers; one not to be overcome 


Spain is no over-match for England, by that which lade 
all men; that is, experience and reaſon. I Bacon. | 
xe was his over-match, who ſelf - deceiv“ W 
And raſh, before - hand had no better weigh'd 
The ſtrength he was to c 11 with or higbwns Iten. 
In a little time there will ſcarce be a woman of quality in 


Great- Britain, who would not be an ooer-mateh for an-Iriſh - 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


rieſt. 4 
OveR-ME /ASURE. 
iven over the due meaſure, 
To Over-Mi'x. v. 4. [over and mix.] To mix with" t too 
much. 
Thoſe things that parts o er rule, no joys malt know, 
Or little pleaſure ver- mixt with woe. Creech, 


OvERrMO sT. adj, [over and af. Hisbelt; over the reſt 


in authority. Ainſ. 
Ovexmu'cn. adj. [over and much.] Too much; more 

than enough. 

It was the cuſtom of thoſe former ages, in their over-much 
ratitude, to advance the firſt authors of any uſeful diſcovery a- 
mong the number of their gods, Wilkins. 
An over-much uſe of ſalt, beſides that it occaſions thirſt and 
over-much drinking, has other ill effects. Locke. 
In too great a degree. 

The fault which we find in them is, that they over - much a- 
bridge the church of her power in theſe things. Whereupon 
they re- charge us, as if in theſe things we gave the church à li- 
berty which hath no limits or bounds. W 

ä Perhaps 
I alſo erred, in ver- much admiring 
What ſcern'd in thee ſo perfect, that I thought 
No evil durſt attempt thee. | 
Deje& not then ſo owver-much thyſelf, 
Who haſt of ſorrow thy full load beſides. 
Oer RMucH. u. , More than enough. 
By attributing over- much to things, | 
Leſs excellent, as thou thyſelf perceiv'ſt. Million. 
Wich reſpect to the bleſſings the world * even good men 
may aſcribe over-much to themſelves. .*. - Grew, 
Ove RMU'CHNESS. 7. f. [from over-much.] Exuberanice ; 3 
| ſuper-abundance. A word not uſed, nor elegant. | 
There are words that do as much raiſe ſtyle, as others can 
depreſs it ; ſuperlation and over-muchneſs amplifies, It may be 
above mid but not above a mean. Ben. Jobnſon. 
Overni'caur. n. { [over and night, This ſeems to be 
uled by Shakeſpeare as a noun, but by Addiſon more 'pro- 
perly, as I have before placed it, as a noun with a x" prope- 
ſition.] Night before bed-time. A HS 
If T had given you this at over-nig ht, 
She might have been o'erta'en. | Shakefs. 
Will. confeſſes that for half his life his head ached every morn- 
ing with reading men over-night. Addiſon, 
Ti Overna'me. v. 4. [over and name.] To name ina ſe- 
Ties, 
Over-name them; . as thou nameſt them I will deſcribe 
them, Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
T:Overo'ppice. v. a. | [over and office.} To inſult by 
virtue of an office. 
This might be the fate of a politician which this a owver- 
offices, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Overorer CIOUS. adj. lover and officious.] Too buſy 3 , 
too importunate. a 
This is an over-efficious truth, andis always at a man's heels ; 
ſo that if he looks about him, he muſt take notice of it. | 
Collier on Raj, 
To Ore rea'ss, . 4. lover and "A 1. To croſs. 2. 

To over-look; to paſs with diſregard. 3. To omit in 

1 'eckoning, 4. 10 omit 3 not to receive £ not 9: com- 

Priſe. eee ä 


Milton, | 


u. .. beer and meaſue.]. Something 5 


ilton's Par. Lift. f 


0 v E 


J Rood on a wide niver's bank, 1nd 
I muſt ned o, 


* 1 8 
ben on a ſudden Toriſmond appear d, Y 
"Gave me hjs hand, and led me lightly o'er. Dryd. 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 
Wen theſe they o er-, and Gel they ſnun? Dryd. 
(2.) The complaint about pfalms and hymns might as well 


be over-paſt without any anſwer, as it is without any cauſe 
brought forth. 117 70 Hooker. 
I read the ſatire thou entitleſt 7 

And laid aide 1 e reſt, and over-paſty 
And ſwore, It thought the, writer was ac 


That his firſt ſatire had not been his laſt. Harrington. 
Remember that Pellean conqueror, a 
A youth, how all the beauties of the et 
"He ſlightly view'd, and lightly wer- HD. Milton. 
(3-) Arithmetical progreſſion 2 faſt mank ind 
[ " would increaſe, over-paſſmg as miraculous, though indeed na- 


tural, that example of the Iſraclites who were multiplied in two 


hundred and fifteen years, from ſeventy to ſixty thouſand able . 


men. Raleigh. 
(4. J the grace of him which ſaveth overpaſs ſome, ſo that 
the prayer of the church for them be not received, this we may 

leaye to the hidden 1 of righteouſneſs. Hooker « * 


Ovexea's r. part. adj. [from over: pa. patrons 3 paſt. 

WThat canſt thou 2 by noẽwꝰ)— 

By time to come,— | 
Tͤbat thou haſt wronged in the time ee Shak. 

To Over ya r. v. 4. lever and pqq. ] 710 reward beyond 

the price. 
—— Take this purſs of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over. pay, and pay again, 


When T have found it. Shakeſp. 
' , "You have yourſelf, your kindneſs overpaid, | 
| He ceaſes to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden. 
Wilt thou with pleaſure hear thy lover s ſtrains, | 
And with one heav'nly ſmile 0'er-pay his pains. Prior. 
75 Ove nye'rcn. v. 4. [over and perch.] To fly over. 


With love's light wings did I o'er-perch theſe walls, 
For N limits cannot hold out long. 8 


To OVEREIE R. w. a. [over and peer.]. To over - look: 
Hover above. It is now out of uſe, - 
The ocean ower-peering of his liſt, 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 


Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 8 
| Shak, Hamlet. 


Ober- bears your officers. 
Your Argoſies with port ly Gail, 
Do ower-peer the petty wb” her | | 
That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence. Shakeſp. 


Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heap'd, 
F or truth to o er- peer. _ Caridlazs. 
Thus yield's the cedar to the ax's 
-. Whoſe — branch o'er- peer d Jove's — tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's; WW: 'rful wind. Shak. 
They are invincible by reaſon of the ver- peering mountains 
that back the one, and ſlender derten of the other to 
land-ward. Sandyss Journey. 
O'vereLvus. 2. ſ. [over and plus] Surplus; what remains 
more than ſufficient. 
Some other ſinners there are, from which that overplus of 
ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. Hooters Preface. 
A great deal too much of it was made, and the 1 re- 
mained ſtill in the mortar. IL Htrange. 
It would look like a fable to report, that this gentleman 
given. away all which is the overplus of a great fortune. 


To OveneLy.. v. a. Lever and ply.) To employ too labg- 


riou 
. ſupports me, doſt thou aſk ? 


The conſcience, Fee, Fried e have loſt , 
In liberty s defence. 2 wn e 7 "mY 
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1 0 TY 
poiſe} Te outweigh 


To. Ove nyOtse, v. A. over and 

Whether 5 N Who have loft oel ti Will float}, their 

_ Jungs being ab to waſt up their bodies, W ve are f 1 thers 
ober. pci ſe by thy hinder Jegs 5 we e have not made expert bent. 
Brown's ; "Pulgar | rcurs. 


# "4 . ; , 3 The ſeats 4 y * To . F : 
w „ 4 Tage lets tlie Mo ei 3 
And day; 85 lengthen'd/in ö ee. ene 
my Shortens till winter, and is loſt in nig A : Crelcb. 
Overeo'tss. 1. /. * the b cpanderat ws ht. 
Horace, in his firſb and ſecond „Was ti . 
but came not to his meridian til Mike of 6 Aﬀer which his 
ew too 


judgment was an over-poiſe to his i Sie gination. 
cautious to be bold enough, for he icended'i in his fougth by 
{low degrees. | Dryden. 
Some over. poiſe of Fray, by turns they mare, 3 
In peace the people, and the pringe in War. Dryd. 
To OvrR TOWER. v. 4. oye ee hah be rede 
minant over; to oppreſs by ſuperiority. 
Noc in danger try d, now Khon in Mn heap eter 
Not to be over-power'd, T2 Milton's Par. Loft. 
As much light over-powwers the eye, ſo they who have weak 
eyes, When the ground is covered with ſhow, are wont to com- 
plain of too much light. Boyle, 
Reafop allows none to be confident, but him only who governs” 
the world, who knows- all things, and can 'do all things; and 
can neither be ſurpriſed nor over-powered, + |! South. 
Atter the death of Craſſus, Pompey found himſelf outwitted 


by Cæſar; he broke with him, over-fozyeredbim.in. the ſenate, 


and cauſed 1 many vnjuſt decrees to paſs againſt him. 
Dryden Dedicat. to Eneid. 
The hiſtorians make theſe mountains the {ſtandards of the riſe 
of the water; which they could never have been, had they not 
been Banding, when they did fo rife and 175 retoꝛuer the earth. 
: 994 award! s Nas His. 
| Inſpiration ke is; when ſuch an ov. frat impreth ion of a- 
ny propoſition is made upon the mind God himlelf, that gives 
N and indubitable evidence of the truth, and divinity 
or it. - 5 
To Ovenyre'ss. V. a, [over and preſs] Jo bear upon 
with irreſiſtible Benny to overwhelm ; to cruſh. 
Having an excellent horſe under him, when he was over- 


tr e/ed by ſome, he avoided, them. en 
Michael's arm main promontories flun gg, 
And over-pr </s'd whole legions weak wich ſin. Roſcom: 


When a prince enters on à war, he ought maturely to confſi- 
der whether his coffers be full, his peaple rich by a long peace 
and free trade, not over-preſſed with many burthenſome taxes. 

Squift. 
To Overyr1'ze. wv. à. [over and prige.] To value at 100 
high price. 


Parents ver- prixe their children, while they behold hom 


through the vapours of affection. Wotton. 
OveRRa'nk. adj. Lower and rank} | Tow reins: 
It p1 'oduces 5 binds. Mortimer'v Huſtahitry. 
Ta OvzxRa B. v. a. ee. and Take . 0 Fate at too p 
much. bk TE 
While vain ſhows and ſcenes you Wel, 
.* Tis to be fear'd, 
That as a fire the former houſe o erthrew, 
Machines and tempeſts will deſtroy the new. | Dryd. 


To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns us not to 
over-rate the conveniencies of our ſtation, and in eſtimating 


the proportion fit for us, to fix it rather low: than high; for our 


deſires will be proportioned to our wants, rea), of 1 IMAgInary, and 
our temptations to our deſires, Rogers. 
7o OveRRE'ACH. b. 4. [over and 12 1. To riſe a- 


bove. 2. To deceive; to go beyond; to circumvent. A 


0 man is ſaid to have a long reach. f 
reach and ſurmount all winds and cdonds. Raleigh. 
F Sa INE after tl he eat 1 50 it was over- 
gwed in a deluge of water in ſuch exceſs, that food Over - 
wrached the ops of the _ mountains, 05 


Watls's Logich... 


The: mountains of Olympus, Atho and Atlas, | overs { 


urnet., 


Own 


itz What bie liaben benz, ir he de 15 able by 
fraud to over · reach, on power ta aver bear thelaws where. 
; Unto he ſhould be ſubſect. Hooker, 


1! 
I haye laid my brain in the. ſun and dried it that; it wants 


matter to prevent ſo groſs over-reachings. ates, 
Shame to be qvercome, or oer. reach d, 
Would utmqſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite. { » Milton, 
Jie Aman who, bad been matchleſs held 
n cunning, ober- reach d where leaſt he thought, a 
To fave his credit, and for very ſpight | 
$99 will be tempting him whe foils bim till. Milton, 
here is no pleaſanter encounter than a trial of ſkill betwix: 


ſharpers te oper neach one another. J Efiranze, 
Forbidding oppreſſion, defrauding and over. reaching one an. 
3 perfidiouſneſs and treachery. N N Tillotſon, 
2 e may no more, 1h for them than we can tell a lie, or 
ge an unlawful, oath, or oger-reach in their cauſe, or be 
guilty of any other ti anſgrefſion. 
Such a | principle 
; many viciou 
- their natural inclinations i in a gloxious and laydable courſe of ac- 
. Addiſon, Spec. 
Jahn had got an impreſſion that Lewis was ſo deadly cunning 
4 man, that he was afraid to venture himſelf alone with him; 3 
at laſt he took heart of grace; let him come up, quoth he, it is 
but ticking to my point, and be can never over-reach me. 


Kettleworth, 
is ambition, or a deſire of fame, by which 


Hiftory of Join Bull. 


7⁰ Ork ax“ Ach. v n. A borſe is ſaid to over-reach, when 
he brings his hinder feet too far forwards, and ſtrikes his 
. toes vgainſt kis fore ſhoes, Farrier's a 
Ovenne' ACHER, 7. 7 [from over-reach.] A cheat; 
deceiver. 
Ta Ove RRE/AD, C. 4. [over and read, 17 To peruſe. 
The contents of this is the return of the duke; you ſhall a. 
non ower-read it at your pleaſure. i Shakeſp. 
To Over-rxe'D, vv. a; lover and red.] To ſmeat with 
red. | 
Prick thy face and over-red thy fear, 


Thou lilly liver'd boy. Shak. Macbetb. 
To n AST, v. 4. 200: and roaſts] To roalt 100 
much. | 
"Twas bunt . dried away, 
And better, twere, that both, of us did faſt, 
Since * ourſelves, ourſelves are ehalericks. 
Than it with ſuch over - roaſted fleſh. Shakeſp, 


To C r LE. v. a. [over and rule.) 1. To influence 


with predominant power; to be ſuperiour in authority. 2. 
To gouern with high authority z to ſuperintend. 3. To 


ſuperſede : as. in law to alias a plea, is to Teject it as 


Incompetent. 


gaink OE Sidney. 
8 e which the church by her eccleſiaſtical authority ſha)l 
y think and deſire to be true or good, muſt in, copgruity 
= reaſon over-rule all other inferior arguments Rayne 
er. 
Except our Own private, and but probable reſolutions, be 
the law an ublick determinations oper-ruled, we take away all 
poſſibility of ſociable life & in the world. volker. 
* if they be ſuch as will be ower- ruled with ſome one, 
w_u — dare not diſpleaſe. | 
n n and animoſity, over-ruled his conſcience. 
Clarendon. 
A wiſe man ſhall 3 bis bo and have a greater 11 
fluence u his own content, than all the conſtellations an 
planets of the firmament. Tay peers 
He is acted hy a paſſion which abſolutely over-rules him; an 


hill | op p. itſelf in the midſt of its career, 


is temeri for men to 0 their lives upon N 2 | 
20 bliged by an oer. | im- 


3 


counters; unleſs where they a 
pulſe of conſcience and duty. 


s men are 6ver-reached, and engaged contrary to 


(1.) Which humour perceiving to over-rule whey I ſtrave a- 


Whitgifte. | 


fo can no more recov 0 „ than a bowl rolling Prat *4 


LET 32 
A man „ by che influence of an ee : planet, be 
: 45 n may, and yet by the force of reaſon 'overcome we 


pad influence. ' Swift, © 


(2+) Wherefore does he not now come forth and 3 
rule, as in other matters he is accuſtomed ? Hayward. 
(..) Thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings a Cor- 
ich acre, and four Corniſh acres a knig it's fee. But this rule 
is over -ruled to a greater or leſſer quantity, men to the 
fruit fulneſs or barrenneſs of the ſolilIl. Cares. 
7 Ov ERROR. . 4. 2 run.] t. To * by in- 
curſions ; to ravage z to rove over in a hoſtile manner. 
2. To out- run; to 22 behind. 3. To overſpread; to 
cover all over. o miichief by great numbers ; to 
peſter, 5. To injure by treading down. 6. Among print- 
ers, to be obliged to change the diſpoſition of the lines 
and words in correct ing, by teaſon of the inſertions. 


To Ovexse's,'w 


_ « * 
- . 


* * # 
; ® 4 


. a net g r 
Yer mh I my foul 0er-Funs with fondneſs . you, . 
mit « 


Cattle i in incloſures Gall age 31 rear paſture, that now 
is all trampled * over- run. | Spenſer. 
lover and ſee.) 
to overlook. 2. To overlook z to pals by A Gs z.to 

Wucht: 
(J.) He 35 checks my diſcipline to ame, 

d tutors nouriture to o. Spenſer, 
She without noiſe will overſee 15 


His children and his familyxx, 5 Dryden. 55 


(2.) I' who reſolve to overſee 
No lucky opportunity, 
Will go to council to adviſe 


Which way t' encounter, or ſurpriſe, ra. 


1.) Thoſe barbarous nations that ver- ran the world, poſ- or RSE"EN. part. from overſee.) Miſtaken ; deceived. 


ſe ed thoſe , dominions, whereof they are now fo % | 
0 ere 
Till the tears ſhe ſhed, F 
Like envious floods er- ran her lovely face, 
She was the faireſt creature in the world. Shakeſp. 
They err, who count it glorious to ſubdue | 
By conqueſt far and wide, to ower-7un 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by aſſault. | 


| The nine 
Their fainting fork to ſhameful flight compell'd, 
And with reſiſtleſs force er- run the field. Dryden, 
Guftavus Adolphus could not enter this part of the empise af- 
ter having 0ver-ran moſt of the reſt. Addiſon. 
A commonwealth may be oe .- run by a powerful neighbours 
which may produce bad (puny d re upon your trade and li- 
ber = 1 Sevift's/ Miſcellanies. 
Pyrocles being come to ſixteen, over-rim his age in 
_ N and all things following it, that not Muſi- 
dorus could perform any action on horſe or foot more ſtrongly, 
or deliver that ſtrength more nimbly, or become the delivery 
more gracefully, or employ all more victuoully. | pw 
We may. out-run 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, |. - 
And loſe by ower-runnmg. Shak. V. vm. 
Alimaz ran by the way of the plain, and o r- ran Cuſni. 
2 Sam. xviii. 23. 
Calleus noteth, that if an open aan wherein water is 
be driven faſter than the water can follow, the water gathereth 


upon an heap towards the hinder end, where the motion began; 


which he fuppoſeth, holding the motion of the earth to be the 
cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the en becauſe the 


earth ver- runnetbh the water.. Bacon. 
(3.) With an over- -running flood he will make an utter end 
of the place. | Nah. 8. 


This diſpoſition of the parts of the earth, ſhews us the font- 
iteps of ſome kind of ruin which happened in ſuch a way, that 
at the ſame time a general flood of waters would neceſſarily over- 
run the whole earth. Burnet. 

His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, | 

And now the lovely face but half appears, boy? 

_ O'er-run with, wrinkles and deform'd with tears, Addi ſum. 

(4. ). To flatter fooliſh men into a hope of life where there is 
none, is much the fame with betraying people into an opinion, 
that they are in a virtuous and happy ſtate, when they are er 
run with pathon and drowned in their luſts. "Eftrange. 

Were it not for the inceſſant labours of this induftrious ani- 
mal, Egypt would be wer- run with crocodiles. Addiſon. 


Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould not. want ſprings 


' Milton's Par. Loft. = 


A common received etvor is never utterly overthrown, till 
ſuch times as we go from ſigns unto cauſes, and ſhew ſorne ma- 
nifeſt root or fountain thereof common unto all, whereby it 
may clearly appear how it bath come . _ that ſo many have 
been owerſeen. | Hooker . 


Such overſeers, as the overſeers of this building, would be ſo 
overſeen as to mae that which is narrowery contain tlrat which 
is larger. 199 901 Hol yday. 
They rather obſerved * he had done, and: ſuffered for the 
king and for his country, without farther enquiring what he 
had W to do, or been over/cen in doing. endon. 


Ove rse'er. n. , [from overſee.] 1. One who overlooks ; 
a ſuperintendent. 2. An officer Who has the care of the- 
parochial provition for the poor. 


(r.) There are in the world certain "votuntary overſeers of all 
books, whoſe cenſure would fall ſharp on us. Hooker, 


Jehiel and Azariah were overſeers unto Cononiah, Chron. 
To entertain a gueſt, with what a care, | | 

Wou'd he his houſhold ornaments prepare; 

Harra ſs his ſervants, and as o erſeer ſtand, 

To keep them working with a threat ning wand, | 

Clean all my plate, he cries. _ _ Dryd. 


(2.) The;church-wardens and overſeers of the poor, might 


Fer it poſſible to diſcharge 2 duties, whereas now in the 
greater out-pariſhes many of the pariſhioners, through 
neglect, do pars for want of ſome hevaful. eye to overlook 
them. ä N Sona s Bills of Mortality. 


To Ovensz'r. v. a. i and ſet]. 1. To turn bottom 


upwards ; fo throw off the baſis 5 to. bel. 2. To 


throw out of regularity. 
The tempeſts met, tr N MN £4), 


(1. 


The failors maſter'd, and the ſhip der. et. Dryden. 


It is forced through the hiatusꝰs at the bottom of the ſea with 
ſuch vehemence, that it pute the ſea into horrible perturbation, 
even when there is not the tea breath of wind; over felting 
ſhips in the harbours, and ſinking them. 'Woo ward. 
Would the confederacy exert itſelf, as much to annoy the e- 
nemy, as they do for their defence, we might bear them down 
with the weight'of our armies, and over /et the whole powe * 
France. Addi ſon on the 
(2.) His action againſt” Cline ruined the conſul, W 10 
faved the city; for it ſo ſwelled his ſoul, that ever afterwards 
it was apt to be oper ſet with vanity. Deyden. 


ToOvenxse'r. v. n. To fall off the ba to;rurk wpfide | 


down. 

Part of the weight will be under the e el, Khien will ſo. 
far counterpoiſe what is above it, that it will very re prevent 
the . | Mortimer, 


as were convenient for it; nor be er- run with them, and af To Ove kxsHA DE. . a, [over and TIER To ao yer 73 


ford little or nothing elfe; but a ſupply every where ſuitable to 
_ the neceſſities of each climate and region of the globe. 


Whodewar#s Natural Hifory. 
ne. N. b. u. To overflow z to. * n 


any thing that cauſes dat 
Dark cloudy; death e er ſhades his beams of life, - 


And he nor. ſees, nor bears us. | Shate/p. 


No great and e. ar ee on over Pu the 
OS. ; Raten. 


1. To ſüpefintend - 
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Tf wood of leaves verbade the tree, 
In vain the hind ſhall vex the treſhing floor, 


For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ſtore. Dryden. 
Should we mix our friendly talk, i 

 O'er-/baded in that fav'rite walks | (© «#1 
Both pleas'd with all we thought we wanted. Prior. 


To Ovexsna'Dow. v. a. [over and ſhadow.) 1. To throw 
a ſhadow over any thing. 2. To ſhelter; to protect; to 
cover with ſuperiour influence. . 


.., (1) Weeds choak and over-Shadow the corn, and bear it - 


down, or ſtarve = deprive it of nouriſhment, _ Bacon, 
—— Death, 
Let the damps of thy dull breath 
Over ſtadoau even the ſhade, 
And make darkneſs ſelf afraid. 75 
Darkneſs muſt over-/hadow all his bounds, 
Palpable darkneſs, and blot out three days. 
( 2.) My overShadowing ſpirit and might, with thee 
I ſend along: ride forth and bid the deep | 
Within appointed bounds. 
On her ſhould come 
'The Holy Ghoſt, and the power of the higheſt 
. .. Ofer-ſhadow her. | | Milton. 
To Ovexsno'or. v. u. [over and ſboot.] To fly beyond 
the mark. MS CE Carb 1660 BANE Ns 
Often it drops, or owver-/hoots by the diſproportions of diſ- 
tance or apptication. . + 3:1 Collier on Reaſon. 
To Oversnoort. . a. 1. To ſhoot beyond the mark. 2. 
To paſs ſwiftly over. 3. [With the reciprocal pronoun. ] 
To venture too far; to afert too much, a 
(1.) Every inordinate appetite defeats its own ſatisfaction, by 
over ſboot ing the mark it aims at. F Tillol ſon. 
(2.) High- rais'd on fortune's hill, new apples he ſpies, 
O'er ſhoots the valley which beneath him lies, 
Forgets the depths between, and travels with his eyes. Harte, 
(3.) Leave it to themſelves to conſider, whether they have in 
this point or not pver-/hot themſelves ; which is quickly done, 
even when our meaning is moſt ſincere. Hooker. 
In finding fault with the laws I doubt me, you ſhall much 


over-ſhoot yourſelf, and make me the more diſlike your other- 


diſlikes of that government. Spenſer on Ireland. 
For any thing that I can learn of them, you have oer bot 
yourſelf in reckoning, | Whitgifte. 
O'vzxsIcnr. n. . [from over and fight.] r. Superintend- 
ence. 2. Miſtake;; errour. | * 
(1.) They gave the money being told unto them, that had 
the owver-fight of the houſe. 2 Kings, xii. 11. 
Feed the flock of God, taking the owver-fight thereof, not by 
conſtraint, but willingly. | 1 Pet. v. 2. 
(2.) 413, ſo many huge volumes, as the infinite pains of 
St. Auguſtine have brought forth, what one hath gotten greater 
love, commendation, and honour, than the book wherein he 
carefully owns his over-/ights and ſincerely condemneth them. 


Hooters Preface. 


They watch their opporylhity to take advantage of their 

adverfaries over-/ſight. TN Kettlewell. 
Not fo his ſon, he mark'd this wer- ſight, N 

And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for right. | Pope. 

To Overs1'ze. v. a. [over and fize.] 1. To ſurpaſs in 

bulk. 2. [Over and ſize, a compoſt with which maſons 

cover walls.] To plaſter over. | 
(r.) Thoſe bred in a mountainous country, over-ſize thoſe 


that dwell on low levels. Sandys's Fourney. 
(. 2.) He, thus Ger- d with coagulate ON J 8 | 
Old grandſire Priam ſeeks, _ " Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


To Oversx1'y, v. a. [over and ſkip.] 1. To pals by leap- 
ing. 2. To paſs over. 3. To eſcape. _ = 
0.) Preſume not ye that are ſheep, to make yourſelves guides 
of them that ſnould guide you ; neither ſeek ye to over-ſtip the 


fold, which they about you have pitched. Hooler. 
(2.) Mark if to get them ſhe er- tip the reſt, 0 
Mark if ſhe read them twice, or kiſs the name. Done, 


(3) When that hour 0'er-/#ips me in the day, 
Wherein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy fake; «< 


* 


Craſhaw. 5 
Milton. 


Milton's Par. Let. 


# 0 


The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchanee 


Torment me. . - 1, Shakeſp. Tauo Gentlemen of Pro 
Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers — 1 th' mind; ** -v 
But then the mind much ſuſt rance does oer Hi 
When grief hath mates and bearing fellowſhip. - Shakeſp. 
To OversLE'ee. v. a; [over and ſleep.] To ſleep too 
ToOversL1'y. v. a, [over and p.! To 'paſs undone, 
-. unnoticed, or unuſed ; to negleddt. 
The careleſſneſs of the juſtices in impoſing this rate, or the 
negligence of the conſtables in collecting it, or the backward. 
neſs of the inhabitants in paying the ſame, over-/ipped the time. 
| Weg |  Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
He that hath ower-/ipt ſuch opportunities, is to bewail and 
retrieve them betimes. 1 | Hammond. 
It were injurious to over gi a noble act in the duke during 
chis employment, which I muſt celebrate above all his expences. 
e * ne - Motton. 
r a. [over and .ſnow.] To cover with 
now. | "NE | | 
_ Theſe I wielded while my bloom was warm, | 
Ere age unſtrung my nerves, or time 0'er-ſnow'd my head. 
RI 114... Dryden's Enei, 
Ovenso'rD, part. {from od erſel.] Sold at too high 2 
price. 1% ai en. ui i 
. 1 — life with eaſe I can diſclaim, 
And think it ver- ſold to purchaſe fame.  _ Dryden, 
Ovenso'on. adv. [over and /oon.] ' Too ſoon. 
The lad may prove well enough, if he over-ſo02 think not 
too well of bingſel „ and will bear away that he heareth of his 
elders. | 271 > 46 Sidney, 
Overs»ye'NT. part. [over and ſpend.) Wearied; haraſſed ; 
foreſpent. The verb ever/pend is not uſed. 
| Theſtylis, wild thyme, and garlick beats 
For harveſt-hinds, o enſtent with toil and heats. Dryer, 
To OvErSPRE'AD. v. à. [over and ſpread.] To cover 
over; to fill; to ſcatter over. | wh. - 
Whether they. were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, Gothes, 
or ſome other which did overſfpread all Chriſtendom, it is im- 
poſſible to affirm. | Fenſer. 
Of the three ſons of Noah was the whole earth overſpread. 
| , \ | Gen. 1x. 19, 
Darkneſs Europe's face did overſtread, | \ : 
From lazy cells, where ſuperſtition bred. Denham, 
Not a deluge that only, over-run ſome particular region; but 
that overſtread the face of the whole earth from b to pole, 
and from eaſt to weſt. | 5 49-44) -14: Burner. 
To OvERSTA'ND, v. @. [over and fand.] To ſtand too 
much upon conditions. p EY 
Her's they ſhall be, ſince you refuſe the price; . 
What madman would 9'erfland his market twice,” Dryden. 
To OVERSTA AE. v. a. [over and ftare.] To ſtare wide- 
ly. TO „ OH 
Some warlike ſign muſt be uſed; either a ſlovenly buſkin, 
or an overfiaring trounced head. Alſecbam. 
To OVERSTOICE. v. a, [over and ftock.] To fill too full; 
to crowd. _ 25 Tal | 
Had the world been eternal, it muſt long ere this have been 
overfſiocked, and become too narrow for the inhabi _ 
: Ukins. 
If raillery had entered the old Roman coins, we ſhould haye 
been owerflocked with medals of this nature. Addiſor. 
Some biſhop, not owerflocked with relations, or attached to 
favourites, beſtows ſome inconſiderable benefice. Þ Swift. 
Since we are ſo bent upon enlarging our flocks, it may be 
worth enquiring what we ſhall do with our wool, in caſe 
Barnſtaple ſhould be ever overflocked, _ Swift. 
To n E. v. à. [over and flore.] To ſtore with too 
much. 1 A ö 
Fiſhes are more numerous than beaſts or birds, as appears 
by their numerous ſpawn ; and if all theſe ſhould come to ma- 
turity, even the ocean itfelf would have been long fince over- 
fored with fiſh, 8 Hale Origin Mantind. 


: 


| L Overrta'x. D. 4. | 
7 OVERTHRO'W. v. 4. [over and throw, ;. preter. ver- 
threw Part. overthrown. | 1225 To turn upſide down. 2. 


e on 8 

7, OversTRa'tn,'v. x. lever and rain] To make toe 
violent efforts. . e 

| Craſſus loſt himſelf, his equipage, and his army, by Wer- 

ſtraining for the Parthian gold. "Cobiier, 


He wiſhed all painters would imprint this leſſon * | 
niſn · 


their memory, that with over fraining and earneſtneſs of 

ing their pieces, they often did them more harm than ym 

C4 

To OvexsTRA'IN, v. 42. To ftretch too far. 
Coafeſſors were apt to oven their privileges, in which 

gt. Cyprian made a notable ſtand againſt them, . Aviife. 


To Overswa'y. v. a. [over and ſway. ] To over- rule; 


to bear down. "4 
When they are the major part of a general aſſembly, then 
their voices being more in number, mu overſWay their judg- 


ments who are fewer. | Hooker. 
. . Great command o'er ſways our order. Shakeſp. - 
Some great and powerful nations over-ſway the reſt. 
wha | 3 Heylyn. 


To Ove NSWE TL. V. a. [over and ſwell.] To riſe above. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine ger ſwell the cup; 


I cannot drink too much of Brutus love. | Shakeſp. 
When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, —— 
Doth over ſwell, he breaks with hideous fall. Fairfax. 


O'verT. adj. [ouvert, Fr.] Open; publick ; apparent. 
—— To vouch this, is no proot, ; | 

Without more certain and more owerf teſt, 
Than theſe thin habits and poor likelihoods. 
Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praiſe z but there be 
ſecret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune; certain de- 
liveries, of a man's ſelf. | "Bacon. 


My repulſe at Hull, was the firſt overs eſſay to be made 


how patiently I could bear the loſs of my NR 
| we har wi 4 ing Charles. 
The deſign of their deſtruction may have been projected in 
the dark; but when all was . their enemies proceeded to ſo 
many overt acts in the face of the nation, that it was obvious 
to the meaneſt. | | Swift. 
' Whereas human laws can reach no farther than to reſtrain 
the overt action, religion extends to the ſecret motions of the 
ſoul, | 7 


O'vexTLY. adv. [from the adjeCtive.] Openly. 


To OvexTa'xE. v. a. [over and take.] 1. To catch any | 


thing by purſuit ; to come up to ſomething going before. 
2. to take by ſurprize. | 828 8 

(1.) We durſt not continue longer ſo near her confines, leſt 
her plagues might fuddenly overtake us before we did ceaſe to 
be partakers with her ſins. | Hooker. 

If I had given you this at over-night, Hay 
She might have been 0'ertaken ;, and yet ſhe writes 
Purſuit would be but vain. | Fry 


Sbaleſp. 
1 ſhall ſee a&- 7 | ; 


The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. Shale p. 
The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will evertake, I will divide 
the ſpoil, | | Exod. xv. 9. 


My foul, more earneſtly releas'd, 

Will out- ſtrip hers, as bullets flown before 1 
A later bullet may 0'er take, the powder being more. Donne. 
Io thy wiſhes move a ſpeedy pace, . 
Or death will ſoon o'ertake thee in the chacte. Dryden. 
How muſt he tremble for fear vengeance ſhould overtake him, 
before he made his peace with God? Rogers. 
(2.) If a man be overtaken in a fault ye which are ſpiritual 
reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of meekneſs. Gal. vi. 1. 
If it fall out, that through infirmity we be overtaken by any 
temptation, we muſt labour ta riſe again, and türn from one 
lin to God by new and ſpeedy repentance. Perkins. 
To OvenTa'sx. v. 4. [over and taſt.] To burthen with 

too heavy duties or injunctionss. We, 

That office is performed by the parts with difficulty, becauſe 
they were avertaſked. - Harvey on Conſumptions. 
lover and tax.] To tax too heavily. 


Him they ſurpris'd, and eaſily 0'er threw. 


Shakeſp. 
deſired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, but by a 


Rogers. 


OverTnwa'rTWEsSS. =. ſ. [from 


To ihrom down. 3. To ruin; to demolifh, 4. To de- 
feat; to conquer z to vanquiſh. 5 To deſtroy ; to ſub- 
vert; to miſchief ; to bring to nothing. 

(1.) Pittacus was a wiſe and valiant man, but his wife over - 


threw the table when he had invited his friends. Taybor, 
(2.) The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
Drove them before him. © 175 Milton. 
3.) When the walls of Thebes he overthrew,  _ 
His fatal hand my royal father flew. | Dryden. 


4.) Our endeavour: is not ſo much to overthrow them 


with whom we contend, as to yield them reaſonable cauſes. 


Dryden. 
(S.) She found means to have us accuſed to the king, as 
though we went about ſome practiſe to overthrow him in his 


own eſtate. | | | SIdney. 
ved —— Here's Glo'ſter | 


O'er-chatging your free purſes with large fines, © 
That ſeeks to overthrow religion, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Thou walkeſt in peril of thy overthrowng. - Eccl, xiii. 13. 


To Sujah next, your conquering army drew, 


God overthroweth the wicked: for their wickednets, Prov, 
0 loſs of one in heav'n, to judge of wiſe 
Sinee Satan fel}, hom folly overthrew... Milton. 


Ov ERTHRO'W. u. . [from the verb. ] 1. The ſtate of be ing 


turned upſide down. 2. Ruin; deſtruction. 3. Defeat ; 
diſcomfiture. 4. Degradation. "11 It; 
(2.) Of thoſe chriſtian oratories, the overtbrow and ruin is 
zecial 
refined ſect of Chriſtian believers. FEEDS * 
They return again into Elorida, to the murther and over- 


throw of their own.countrymen. - . ET Abbot, 
. l ſerve my mortal foe, A elt 
The man who caus'd my country's overthrow.  , Dryden. 
(3.) From without came to mine eyes the blow, 
Whereto mine inward thoughts did. faintly yield; 
Both theſe conſpir'd poor. reaſonꝰs overthrow irie 
Falſe in myſelf, thus have J loſt the field. Fancy. 
1 Quiet ſoul, depart ;. ns 19] 
For I have ſeen our enemies overthrow. Shakeſp.. 


From. theſe. divers Scots feared more. harm by vitory than 
they found among their enemies by their overthrow. Haywv.. 
. — Poor Hannibal is maul'd, | 
The theme is giy'n, and ſtrait the council's call'd, 

Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go, 


To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow. Dryden. 
(4.) His oweribrow heap'd happineſs upon him; | 

For then, and not till then he felt himſelf, 1 

And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Shaleſp. 


OvrxTRHROCW ER. 'n. /. [from overthrow.] He who over- 


throws... :. 


OVERTHWA'RT. 44. [aver and thwart]. 1 Oppoſite ;. 


being over againſt. 2. Croſſing any thing perpendicularly.. 

3. Perverſe; adverſe ;/ contradictious; croſs; 4 | 
: (1.) We whiſper, for fear our over thwart neighbours 

Should hear us, and betray us to the government. Dryd. 
 _ (4+), Two or three acts diſpoſed them to croſs- and oppoſe: 
any propoſition; and that owerthwart. humour was: diſcovened 
to rule in the breaſts of max. > Clarendon. 


OverTawa'rr. prep. Acroſs; as be laid a plan over- 


. thwart the brook, This is the original uſe. 


OverTHwa'skTLY. adv. [from or ertb wart] x. Actofs ; 


_ tranſverſely.” 2. Pervicaciouſſy; perverſely. 

i.) The brawn of the thigh ſhall appear, by drawing ſmall 
hair ſtrokes from the hip to the knee, ſhadowedagain overthwart.. 

123 e Peacham on Drawing. 

overtbawart.] 1. FPoſ- 


ture acroſs. 2. Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs. 

OverTo'ox. fret. and part. paſſ. of overtake. 

70 O VENTO. v. a; [over and top.] 1. To riſe above; 

to raiſe the head above. 2. To excel ; to ſurpaſs. 3. To 
22 to make of leſs importance by ſuperiour excel 


* 


TIT 000 enge . the „ 1 


4 1 994 d Pelion or the 7 4 89: 
« if 
£4 | Of blne by &yi Hamlet, a, 
In the dance the graceful 20456 0 8 
The 9 of nymphs, and oer teh their heads, * . Deyaen 
—— Who ever 8) 


(2 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſpla yd th ert 1 e 
Of diſpoſition gentle and of willen 
5 O'ertol ing woman's power. . Shateſp- Hoy VIII. 
As far as the ſoul,o'ertops the bod f | ſo far its pains, or rather 
mournful ſenſations, exceed thoſe of. the carcaſe. Harvey. 
.) Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of Europe, he 


| ſhould now grow leſs, and be e Bac ſo; great a con- 


junction. N 
6 One whom! yon l bon KP 
Had r kill d, or trophy won e 
Rather than thus be 5e, | 
ou'd you not wiſh his laurels cropt? Suuift. 
To OverTai'e. v. a. [over and trip.] To vip over; to 
walk lightly over.. | 

| In ſuch a night; 1 2 1 9 
Did Thiſbe fearfully 0'ertrip the dev, Fox 

And ſaw the lion's|thadbow ere Himſelf , 

And ran diſmay daway t. "Shakeſp. Mer chant of Venice. 


Overture. n. % louverrure, French. ] 1: Opening; dif- 
cloſure ; diſcovery. 2. Va ſomething ret to 
cConſidetation. 
e 
ou had only in your ſilent judgment = 
Without 4 Ae dee; * je 55 Winter Tale. 
(z.) Mae Muragh moved Henry to invade Ireland, and made 
' an: overture unto him for. obtaining of the ſovereign lozdMip 
thereof, Dawies on Ireland. 
All theſe tures, made by men well eſteemed for honeſt 


dealing, could not take place. TR. d. 
—— We with open breaſt 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like | 
Dur overture, and turn not back perverſe. Milton. 


Withſtand the overtures of ill, and be intent and ſerious in 
good. Fell. 


The earl of Pembroke who abhorred the war, promoted all 


W towards accommodation with great importunity. 
Clarendon. 
If a convenient ſupply offers itſelf to be ſeiſed by force or 
gained by fraud, human nature perſuades us to hearken to the 
Anviting overture. Rog ers. 
Suppoſe ſive hundred men propoſing, debating and voting 


according to their own little or much reaſon, abundance of . 


ws, ted and abortive, many pernicious and fooliſh N 
To-Ovenry! RN. v. 4. [over and turn. ] 1, To throw'down ; ; 
to topple doun; to ſubvert ; to ruin. 2. To over· power; 
to conquer. 
(r.) He is wit in heart and mighty in frengih=—whichire- * 
moveth the mountains, 10 over tur neth them in his anger. 
Theſs will ſometimes owertarn, and ſometimes babes up 
towns, and make a general confuſion in nature. Burnei. 


This he obviates, by ſaying we ſee all the ideas in ys 


| which is an anſwer to this obje&tion, but ſuch an one as 
Turns his whole hypotheſis, and renders it uſeleſs and as unin- 


telligible, as any of thoſe he has laid aide. Lacie. 
But he comes round about again, and overturns every ſtone 
that he had laid, Lefey. 


If we will not encourage 
we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall overturn what we help to build; 


there is no roam left for charity. Atterburys 
A monument of deathleſs fame, +7 
A woman's hand 9'erturns. - © | Rowe. 
(2.) Pain exceſſive awer turns all patience, Milton. 


Ovexrto'rnt. . / [from over. Siibverter; 
| Tihave brbught before you a robber of the Taue ur. ge 


an over tur ner of law and juſtice, and the deſtruction or 
Sicilian province. . ro 


publick works. of beneficence; till 


VE des 


$OmePLines, 4 lever and value.) ro me too 


high a price. 
Ive have jaſt cauſe to ftand in ſome bear, leaſt thus. over- 
. paluing their ſermons the T make the price and 'eltimation of 
ai fri re, otherwiſe notified, to fall. * Hooker, 
1 ak is diene an argument of 1 . 
Ph > hate mem 2 N 1 Hahddiy. 
Ts Ovekvenr'r.. Mes over and weil.) To cover. 
The day PD reak, and night is fled; | 
Whoſe pitchy mantle overveiPd the earth,  Shakeſp, 


To Overvo'rs. v. 4, Lower and vote. To « conquer by 


plu rality of votes. 


.'The- lords and commons mig ht be. content ta. = overwoted | 


| iy the mayor part of both a when, they had uſed each 
their own freedom. | King Charts, 
To Overwa'rcen. wv. . [over and evatch To ſubdue 


with long want of reſt; 
| Morpheus 1s diſpatch? d; 
Which done, the lazy monarch"overwitch'd, 
Down from his propping elbow drops his head, | 
Diſſolv'd in ſleep, and- ſhrinks within his bed. Dryden, 
N TCHED. J. T ired with d much watch- 


© INtaleiths dog | hunted 3 in the river, he had 3 him. 
ſelf to pacify wich ſleep his over-watcheteyes. * *. , Sidney, 


Overwea's, adj, [over and weak.] Too weak; too 


feeble. | 
Paternal perſuaſions, after mankind began to forget the ori- 
8 giver of life, became in all overaweak to reſiſt the firſt in- 
_ clination- of evil; or nn when it became habitual, to con- 
ſtrain it. | Raleigh Hifior yoof the World, 


To Gan Av. V. | a. [over and we; To ſubdue 


with fatigue. 
Might not Palinurus Fall aſleep and drop into the 22 having 
been ober- wearied with watching. Dryden. 


To OVERWEATTRHER. v. a. [over and e To batter 


by violence of weather. 
How like a younker or a prodigal, | 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg d and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind 15 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, , ES 
Lean, rent,, and beggar d by the ſtrumpet wind. Ibaleſß. 
To Ovexwe'en. v. n. [over and 2ween.] To thigh too high- 


ly; to think with arrogance. 
To reach beyond the truth of any thing in og: eſpe- 


an. in the opinion of à man's ſelf. | Hanmer. 
Oft have I ſeen a hot o'#rweening cur, ; _* 
"hs back and bite, becauſe he was, with-held. © Shateſh 


My maſter hath ſent forme, to whoſe = I might 


Þ6 ome allay, or I o'ereen to thipk ſo.  Shateſp. | 


hence theſe overaweering rags of France, 
| Th famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives. Shakeſp. 
My eye's too quick, my heart o'eraweens too much, 
.. Vnleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them. Shale} 
Take heed of overweenng, and com are. 
Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train; 
Study the beſt and higheſt things that are, 
; But of thyſelf an humble thought retain. -, 
They that overween, 
| No a at thy growing e fret their ſpleen, | 
: 0 N. find in thee. 
atan might have learnt 
ing, ſince he fail'd in Job, 
perſeverance overcame 


Ty 


5 „ . 


1 * 


Leſs ober u- 
Whoſe con 
Whate'e er his cruel malice could invent. 


25 an ill painter and a bad poet. Dryden. 


nthuſiaſm, though founded neither on reaſor nor revela- 


but ri from the conceits of a warmed or over Weenng 
very — powerfully on A : and] actions 
than eitheror both together. 0 Locle. 


Ailton. 


© Milton. 
No man is ſo bold, raſh, and overweening of lin oon works, 


MPC ke and "0 cac 


n * * * N ou PO! Py ot «oats... * 
* 6 8 K * 8 


* * 


Men of fair minds and not gin up to he quer uening of 
ſclf. flattery, are frequently guilty of it: and, in many caſes, 
one with amazement hears the arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the 

obſtinacy of a worthy man who yields not to the evidence o 
reaſon. | n Nee ee. 
Novy enters overweening pride 

And ſcandal ever gaping wide. 0 4g 010 Swift. 

OvrenWweEeNImNGLY. du. [from overwween.] With too 

much arrogance ; with too high an opinion. 5 

To OVENWEIOGEH. v. 4. [over and 2weigh.] To preponde 
Tale. | 3 — Oy F< BO 

Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit, procure many times very 

cat applauſe, but being laid in the balance with that which 


habit of ſound experience delivereth, they are overwerghed. 
Hooker. 


BL 
the 
My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will ſo your accuſation owerwergs,,.. . 5 
That you. ſhall ſtifle in your own 1eport, F baleſp. 


Overwel'GnT. n. /. lover and weight. Preponderance. 


Sinking into water is but an overwerght of the body, in re- 
ſpect of the water. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
J OVERWHE'LM. v. a. [over and whelm.] 1. To cruſh 
underneath ſomething violent and weighty. 2. To over- 

in . vet gy i 
| (1.) What age is this, where honeſt men, 
| Plac'd at the helm, : | 


A ſea of ſome foul'meuth or pen, b 
Shall overawhkehn 2: on x Ben. Jobm ſon. 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head „irc 
With the hell hated lie 0'erawwhelm.thy heart. Shaleſp. 


How trifling an apprehenſion is the ſhame of being laughed 


at by fools, when compared with that exerlaſting ſhame and 
atoniſhment which ſhall everwhelm the ſinner, when he ſhall 
appear before the tribunal of Chriſt. FKegers. 
| Blind they rejoice, though now even now they fall; 
Death haſtes amain; one hour o'erwhelms them all. Pope. 
2.) Let the brow o'erwhelm itt. 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'crhang and jutty his confounded baſe. Shakeſp. 

| An apothecary late I noted SE Cs 


5 brows, 


In tatter*d weeds with overwhelm: 
Culling of ſimples. |. | 
OverwHe'LMINGLY. adv. [from . overwhelming. |: In 
ſuch a manner as to overwhelm. Inelegant, and not in 
uſe. | LASEL db we 995439 - 
Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute in any known 
fin, nor impertinently betray their ſouls to ruin for that which 
they call light and trivial; which is fo indeed in reſpect of the 
acqueſt, but overwhelmingly ponderous in regard of the perni- 
cious conſequents. 31 Decay of Fiety. 
Overwi'st. adj, [over and wiſe.] Wiſe to affectat ion. 
Make not thyſelf overwiſe. * ©" Feel. vii. 16. 
OverwRhovu'Gnr. part. [over and wrought.]' 1. Laboured 
too much. 2. Worked all over. 3. It has in Shakeſpeare 
_ a ſenſe which I know not well how to reconcile to the 
original meaning of the word, and therefore conclude 
it miſprinted for -overraught ; that is, overreached or 
cheated. + | 5 at i 
(A.) Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that 
give over. A work may be qverwrought, as well as under- 
wrought: too much labour often takes away the ſpirit, by adding 
to the poliſhing ; ſo that there remains nothing but a dull cor- 
rectneſs, a piece without any conſiderable faults, but with few 
beauties, . PR | Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) Of Gothic ſtructure was the northern ſide, ++ + 
O'erwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. Pope. 
(3+) By ſome deviceor other, , s ! 
The villain is 0'erawrought of all my money: 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage. 


dued by toil, 2. Spoiled by time. © 5 an 
„(.) With watching overworn, with cares oppreſt, 
Unhappy I had laid me down to reſt. 


- 
* 


. Ovcar. verb imperfet# 5" in the ſecond perſon o 


haleſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 


he kneu not when to 


| # Shateſp. 
OVERWO RN. fart. [over and worn. ]. 1. Worn out; fub- 


Dryden. 


5% een 
Ovsxyex RED. adj. fever and yar] Too add. 
Among them dwelt 


TITLES. kn | Na 5 
A maid, whoſe fruit was ripe, not overyeared; | Fairfax 


Overzea'Lovs: adj. [over and zealous.) Too zealous. 
It is not of ſuch weightymeceſſity to determine one Way or 
the other, as fome' overzealous. fur ot againſt the'immateriality 
of the ſoul, have been forward to make the. world believe. 
„ee e een een „ e ee eee 
Ovonr. n. . [aphis; that is, 4 *vhit; Saxon. This word 
is therefore more properly written augbt. See Auchr.] 
Any thing; not nothi ggg. DET 
For ought that I can underſtand," there is no part but the 
bare Engliſh pale, in which the Iriſh have ** rreateſt foot - 
ing. det J, e eee 0004 
| He aſked him if he ſaw ought. © x | . 
To do ought good never will be e 
But ever to do all 
 Umyerfal Lord be bounteous fill,” 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather'd ought of evil, or conoeal' d, 4; 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels che dark, Milton. 
[This word the erymologiſtst make the pretérite of cave 
but it has often ten Ke * Preterite of 
ove ] Owed'; was bound do pay haye” been indebted. 
2. To be obliged by duty. 3, 10 be, ht; to be neceſſary. 
4. Applied to perſons it has a ſenſe, not eaſily explained. 
To be fit, or neceſſary that he ſhould. 5, Ought is both 
of the preſent and paſt tenſes, and of all perſons except 
the Tecondifingular”.- . bien cdl edge nl s 
(.) Apprehending the occaſion, I will add a eontinuante to 
that happy motion, and beſides give you ſome tribute of the 
love and duty I long have ought r.. Fpelman. 
This bloed which men by treaſon ſought, 
That followed, fir, which to myſelf I ought. fe Dryden. 


(2.) Know ho thou ovghteft to behave, Timothy. 
Speak boldly as I ought to ſpeax. | Epbefians. 


She acts juſt asthe obi 
But neyer, never reach'd'one:gen'rous thoughhjt. Pope. 
Judges ought to remember, that their Gee is to interpret 
law, and not to make or give law, © 2 74 2 Bacon. 
N. We t to profeſs our dependance upon him, and our ob- 
Ugatiens te him for the good things we enjoy. We ong ht to 
publiſh to the world our ſenſe of his goodneſs with the voice of 
praiſe, and tell of all his wondrous. works. We onght to com- 


fort his ſervants-and children in their afflictions, and relieve his 


poor diſtreſſed members in their manifold neceſlitieg, for-he that 


| giveth alms, facrificeth praiſe, , er 132336 ; 2214.1 \ Ne . 
J 2 


5 5 2 . AMES. 
| t to be taught, it muſt be to one that 
| ſpeak the language already, /m. 7% ST X. 
( 4.) Ougbt not Chriſt to have fufferee!l. [l Luke, 
O'virorM. adj, lovum and forma, Lat.] Having the ſhape 
of an egg. e e e rod gn e 
This notion of the mundane egg, or that the world was 


If grammar ovg 


oviform, hath been the ſenſe and language of all antiquity. 


ade [13.4 FUG: of 1293 100} EED3 Cid Burnet. 
Ovi/zarxous: adj; {ovum and pario, Latin. Bringing forth 
eggs; not viviparous. ee 7 HOT 10%; 
That fiſhes and birds ſhould be oviparous;-is a plain ſign of 
providence. v 1974.1 
Birds and oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firſt con- 
ceived in them to ſerve them for many years laying. Ray. 
Ovnce. u. J. [once, Fr. uncia, Latin] A name of weight 
of different value in different denominations of wei 
troy weight, an ounce is twenty -penny weight ; a penny- 
weight, worry rn is 2252 A K er 
1 The Plobd he hath loft. 
Which I dare vouch is more than that he ha tn 


* 5 O Era 1 Ib 1} SLY Hs this | 
* * 


— 


2193 4) g Ie Ber 
_ D114 , Bhat af 


our ſole delights” -Miltol's Paradiſe Loft.) 


More, Ant. againſt Atheiſm, 


ght. In 


By many an ounce, ke dropt it for his country. © © Shakeſp, 
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,ongd reichem ene e e n 9g the 
| nge bein wel 4 rtee! A kae an 
ee 725 Serbe 
Ovnxce. n. f. [once; French: a, Spann] An animal 
between a panther and a cat. Tory 
olsen 365 we ne, on A840 
| -'The-libbabi and abe tiger; * Meu to, 104 ail 
Niſmg, the crambledicarth'..bove dem tren 


5 A hillcks.. tn c en 05 ited Pur ate La. 
Oveae. n. /. auf, Tentonick.] A fairy; a goblin, 
Nan Page and my little ſon, we'll dreſs, t, 
© Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green, 404 White. 


| ee | 
Oy' DEF, b from ouphe,], e OVE ak 1 
airies, ac y. green, A 144 
| 30 W moon-ſh 95 Br0vs 221 ſhades } $5 | | 227 
Vo auphen Heirs of fixed e A e and 
_ ARNE: your office. act {! 0 * As cle heſp. 


Ou. fro: pl lupe, Saxon} a Pertaioing! to us be- 
longing to us. 2. When * ane i defore, it is 
e ours, 4 

(1.) — E n ONS +5 
Led our firſt battle, Pruve NMe duft, A eg 0 
Shall take upon un What ele mains. „a e 

Qu wit is: givaualmiighty God to know- . . 
3 905 WiII is give 427 b.. A non 3. 
", -" 4+ Ga 1 | not be nown to us ebe 
+ But by Us His hic kithrough the ſenſe are mowne 
* So in a, lite World Patt l of ours 
Being only enéf ànd to ohe body ty'd, 

Doth uk on divers objects divers powers, 


Andæiſo arecher effect diverſify d. Davies. 
| Our foul 1s the very ſame n t way yeſterday, lat year, 
_ » (went years BBS. IT! thi dowga me. 
( dend, whoſe. virtue in this inflagce, TX 
a So much commands itſelf, ow-ſhall be c;, bal. 
Thou that haſt faſhion d twyee this foul of en, | 
Sc that ſhe is by double title thine. TOS, [1-1 riert. 
N Be ours, who cer thou art, 3 | 
Forget the Grecks. 1 Denham. © 
| axallan, ſhook by Montezuma's powers, | 
Has, to reſiſt his forees, call in 0475; - Dryden. . 


3-4; ThE fame thing, was done by them in ſuing in these courts, 
. Which i is now done by us in ſuing in e - - Kettleworth. 
5; Reading furniſnes the mind only with materials of kuow- 
ledge, it is thinking makes what we read ours; it is not enough 
to cram ourſelves with a great load of collections, unleſs we 
chew them over again, they will not give us ſtrengtb. Locke. 


Their organs are better diſpoſed than qu, for receiving grate- 


ful impreſſions from ſenſible objects. Atterbury. 


Ovist'LvEs. reciprocal pronoun. [the plural of myſelf.} 1. 
| 8 10 "ot others.: it is added to we by way of emphaſis or 
2. Us; not others, in the oblique caſes, 


"Gs , We ourſelves might diſtinctly number in words a great 
deal farther than we uſu ally do, would we find out but ſome 


fit denominations to ſignify them by. 5 Locle. 
(2.) Safe in ourſelves, while on our ſelves we ſtand, 
The fea is ours, and that defends the land. den. 


Our confeſſion is not intended to inſtruct God, who 5 | 


our fins much better than ourſelves do, but it 1s to humble 


curſeluei, and therefore e muſt not thank to have confeſſed; a- 


right till that be done. _ of Man. 
Quksz“ LF is uſed in the regal ſtyle. mY 25 
To make ſociety 
The ſweeter welcome, we wall keep — 
TW fu e alone. Nee Macbeth. 
We Ne * * EK 
ot fo ch as a treat can be. ine un we would 
denude ou}ſelF of all 9 1 Who, | _ Clarendon. 
Ousk. n. / „ Pm bark; rather %%. Ainſ. 
Ou'szL. n. / Jople, Saxon. "ay A blackbird. | 


Ihe merry lark her mattins ſings alofſt, 
The thruſh replies, the mayis deſcant plays, 


2557 Weed the vaddbek ndl TY ie 
on 80 goodly all agree; with ſweet conſent 
To this day's merriment. ONE Pry Herr 
1 The ouſt l cock fo black of hue, n 8 
Wich orange tawney bill. 


Mate, 
Thruſhes and euſels, or blackbirds, were commonly feld, 


: three pence a- piece. Hakewtill ou Provi dence, 


To Ovsr. v. a, [ofter, iter, French,] 1, To Vacate ; to 


take YO 2, To deprive ; to eject. 
"22H ukiplicitin of actions upon the taſe were rare for. 


mer Sy and thereby wager of law oed, which, diſcouraged. 


many ſuits, Hat, 


account of the oaths, yet this made no ſchiſm. No not even 
when they were _—_ deprived and oed by act of parlia- 

ment, Leſley, 
Our, av. . Sazon 1 t, Dutch. 1. Not within. 2. 


It is generally oppoſed to in. 3. In a ſtate of diſcloſure, 


4. Not in confinement or concealment. 8 From the 
7 


place or houſe, 6. From the inner part. ot at home; 
as, when you called I was out. 8. In a ſtate of extinction. 
9. In a ſtate of hin exhauſted. 10. Not in employment; 
pot in office. lot in any ſport' or party. 12. To 
the end. 13. 15 ; en, reſtraint. | 14. Not in 
the hands of the owner. In an errour, 16. At a 
loſs; in a puzzle. 17. wi torn cloaths; The parts 
being our, that is, not covered. 18. Away, ſo as to 
conſume. 19. Deficient ;| as, ent of pocket, doting 


loſs. 20. It is uſed emphatically before a4. 21. lt is 


added emphatically to verbs of diſcovery, 
| (.) The gown wi” ſtiff embroid'ry n 
Looks chang with a ſlighter lining; 
The out, If Indian figures ; ſtain, | 
The infide muſt be rich and plain. Prior. 
2.) That blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes be- 
cauſe his own are out, let him be judge how deep J am in love, 


Shake(p, 
(4:) Fre ruits and grains are half a year in concocting; 6 44 
as leaves are out and perfect in a month. Bacon. 
Nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame fay what it will; when theſe are gone, 
' The woman will be of. Shakeſp. 
(.) Out with the dog; fays one; what cur is that? ſays an- 
other: whip him aut, ſays the third. Hate ſſ. 


(6.) This is the place where the prieſts ſhall boil the treſpaſs 
offering; that they bear it not oz? into the utter court, to ſanc- 
tify the people. Exel. xlvi. 20. 

8.) It was great ign' rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts. | Shakeſp. King Lear: 

This candle burns not clear; *tis I muſt ſnuff it, 

Then out it goes. ny. _ VIII, 
Hid thy ceremony give thee cure! 

'Think'{ thou the 105 fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation. 

Her candle goeth not out by night. 

9.) When the butt is our we will drink water, not a drop 
before ; bear up and board them. 


are out, if FROM happen to miſcarry in any ah, lay the fault up- 
on want of coals. Suit. 
(10.) 80 we'It live and hear poor | 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them tob, 


Who loſes, and who wins ;. who's in, who's out. Shakeſp.. 
(11.) The knave wilt ſtick by. thee : he will not out, he is 


true bret. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
I am not ſo as L ſhould be; 
But I'll ne'er out; Shatkefp. Antony and Clugatras 


I never was ot at a mad frolick, de this is the maddeſt 
. 1; Dryden, 


nl 12.) Hear me our 2 | 

Ye apo no fruit of. conqueſt, but the vlſings Dryden 
ou have ſtill your happz in doubt, | — 

or elſe * 'tis paſt, and you have dream'd it out, po. 


(2.) Though the deprived biſhops and clergy went out upon * 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Prov. xxxi. 18. 


Shakeſp. ny” 
Large coals are propereſt for dreſſing meat; and when they 


— mM mM. ec... 


Ty AY we 


lh 0 v * * 
I be tale is lo ,nor hare herd it ue 
"\; "BURY The tl 4 „ i all. by ; s Cato. 
(13-) At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 


The only difference is, I dare laugh ute, 


1 


Jand that is out at rack rent, it is Faß it gers equally affect all 
the other land in England too. 


Thoſe lands were ont upon leaſes of four Fears, abe e er- 45 
piration of which tenants were obliged to renew. but not. : 
(15.) As be that hath been often told his fault, 
And fiilt perſiſts, is as impertinent, 7 
As a muſic cian that will always play, b 
And yet is always cut at the fame note. Roſcommon. 


You are mightily ou? to take this for a token of eſteem, 


which is no other than a note of infamy. | LEfrange. © 
This I have noted for the uſe of thoſe who, I think, are 
| Kettlewell, 


much out in this point. 


Pope. .. 
(14.) If che laying of taxes upon cammodities, 0a nt IN 95 
Adlers and ame hade been 


Lecke. a | 


-d 


According to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning with _ | 
{ 


up accounts, whoever-finds a miſtake in the ſum total, mu 
low himſelf out, though after repeated trials he may not ſee in 
| which article he has miſreckoned. | 
| (16.) Like a dull actor now: 

I have forgot my part, and I any out, 
Even to a full diſerace, 5 


chanced to be oh. Bacos Henry VII. 


( 177.) Evidences ſwore ; 
Who hither coming out at heels and knees, 
For this had titles. - Diyden. 
(18.) Let all perſons avoid niceneſs in their cloathing or diet, 


8 85 


cha leſp. Cortolants. 
'This youth was ſuch a menus. as the like hath ſeldom 
been known; and could make his own | part, if at any time he 


becauſe they drels and comb'oz? all their opportunities of morn- - 


ing devotion, and ſleep out the care for their ſouls, 
(19. Upon the great Bible, he was out fifty pounds, and 


reimburſt himſelf only by ſelling two copies. Fell. 
( 20.) Out alas ! no ſea, I find, | 
Is troubled like a lover's mind. Suckling. 


(21.) If ye wilh not do ſo, be ſure vom fin will find you out, 


the manifeſtl iy 1 o o. bf 


ing into the ſciences for” a ſoppls 


* Was out of Dian's favour, as it then bert. 5 


rain waters out of door. 


"P Oz, Uy'T 
any. N Korn aligulas, e e {086 986 
b erocked Tho! a ee = fr AUO * $henſer- 
Thoſe” bards cotlifg hundred years after, eould not 
kn ue ce . 2, wy | Qativer ctrtainty of 
any ling, U ey'y ha hat 93 Go eg ys Wear e cee 
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13611] 


Een to go 


uices of fruſts art dy "ener ans the watry are all 

| 55 way out of which drin expre teſſedʒ the grape, the 
, the pear,” and cherry. 1 * Slat us 99G 5 Bacon. 

4 is ſofter than OvA:; he eee the aſforn more del: - 
te! and performs all this out if. his 9 nd d, without div- 


| _ Dryde Ne 


The ebe nym pb bp 
| n Queen. 


( 2.) = 


—  Gviltinefs 
Will beak, though tongues were on? of PR 
The cavern's mouth alone was bard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus'd was out of mind. 
My retreat the beſt companions grace, 
Chiefs out off war, and ftateſinen out of place, 
Does he fancy we can fit, | nad 
To hear his out of faſhion wit? 
But he takes op with younger folks, 
Who; for his wine, will bear his 17 - Swift. 
They are out of their element, and logic is is' none of their ta- 
ets if; | Baker on Learning. 


(3-) Enjoy the preſent ſmiling. hour; ki 
And put it out of fortune's pow'r. © 


(4.) He is witty ont of ſeaſol ; 


Dryd. 
| P oh. . 


Dryd. 


ture, and the cooler dictates of his judgment. . ee 
Thou'ſt ſay my prone s out of ſeaſon, © (© 
That Catoꝰs dre example and misfortuns 

Should both conſpire to drive it from my Waage. 441 ſon. 


(F.) Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than the 
Shakeſp. King Lear, 


ee but 


Bhcor. . 


Shak. . 


leaving the imitation of na- 


(6.) St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this ſaying, 


: notwithſtanding T, G's cenſure of them d Horace. 


SFtilingfteet. 


Num. xxxii. 23. (7. Chriſtianity Ri thi Gf nau hr of all thoſe 
Orr. interjeck. t. 5 e of abtorrence or r expul- errors with which it was overgrown. in the times of paganiſm. 
lion. 2. It has ſometimes: upon aſter it. - Addif. reebolder. 
(1 5 Out On thee, rude man! thou doſt game thy 1 (8. ) Why publih3 it at this juncture ; and ſo, out of all me- 
Shakeſp. . apart and before the uw ig | Swift, 
Out Varlet from my ſight. 2 Shakeſp. King Lear. _ U ing old thread-hare phraſes, will often make you go out 
Out, you man headed ape! a weazel hath not ſuch a deal of of your way to find and ply, them. ift. 


ſpleen. Shakeſp. N IV. 


Out of my door, you witch 1 you hagt 
Out, out, out. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wi inder. 
Out, out, hyena; theſe are ent ane arts, 


To break all faith. 
(2.) Out uj on this half fac d fellowſhip, 


Out uton it, I have lov'd. . 120170 
Three whole days together; G BOM v 
And am like to love three more, | 
Un ory fair weather. Suchling 


Our of. prep. [Of ſeems to be the prepoſition, and out oly 
to modify the ſenſe of of} 1. From; noting produce. 2. 
Not in 18 noting excluſion, diſmiſſion, abſence, or dere- 
liction. 3. No longer in. 4. Not in ; noting unfitneſs. 
5. Not withia relating to a Roufe. 
copy. 7. From; noting reſcue. 8. Not in; noting ex- 
orbitance or irregularity. 9. From one thing to ſomething 
different. 10. To a different ſtate from; in a different 

ſtate. 11. Not according to. 12. To a different ſtate 
irom ; noting ſeparation. '13.' Beyond. 14. Deviating 
from; noting irregularity. 15. Paſt; without; notin 
lomething worn out or exhauſted. 16. By means Or. 
17. In conſequence of; noting the motive or reaſon, 18. 
Out of hand immediately; ; as that is booked uſed which is 
Toy in the hand. 


1 17 


Haleſp. 


de 5 Anmnilerd 5 


6. From; noting 


ſpeaks out character. 


(9-) He that looks on the eternal things that are not ſeen, 


will, Baer thoſe opticks, exactl diſcern the vanity of all 


When the mouth is out of taſte, it maketh things taſte ſome- 
times falt, chiefly bitter, and ſometimes Loathjome, but never 


f iweet, 1 2 Bacon. 
By the ſame fatal blow, the earth fell out that regular 
form wherein it was produced at firſt, into all theſe irregulari- 
ties in its preſent form. Burnet on the Earth. 


They all at once employ their Faber . — Gs. 
But ant of order thrown, in air t in, 
And multitude makes fruſtrate the 


(11.) That there be an equality, ſo. that no man acts or 


( 12.) Whoſocuer doth meaſure by number, muſt needs be 


highly of that 
ſcrupulous — hath not hitherto 


\*508 


Dole. 


1 is viſible; vill neither be | ted nor bog out of his 
ecay of Pigty. 
Vards are ,able. to ſuade men out What ae nd a | 
feel, and to © his N impreſſions f ſenſe.. ! South. 
40.) That noble moſt ſovereign reaſon, - ——_— 
Luke ſweet bells jangl'd out of tune and barſhy _ 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, my 
Blaſted with extaſy. Shak, Hamlet. 


Braeme's View of Ep. — | 


greatly out of love with a thing that hath ſo many faults ; who- 
ſoever by weight cannot ehuſe but eſteeta very 
wherein the wit of fo | 
obſerved any deſed, which themſelxes can oy pak ta he 
of Mament, - Haller. 


88 


ke 0 Wr 


14 


. I ridicule were bn 19 laugh 
_ it might be Ne fungi ut it is made uſe of to laugh men 
cu et virtue anf aſe, by atgcking: len ſolemn 


and feriou l 
Tel 2505 Fes NOK wege grwhich * Kar eee with rea 
| realen, oned whic an rachſe o 
the . 0 5 Att bel 4 e d.. 0g. MEVED Hooker, 


iq What, d af heagin gone no found, no ond 7 io 
Alack, ere ſare vou | 
I ' have 1 * an unlawful bawd, time out of ming. + Shak. 
Few had; ſuſpicion of their intentions, till they were both 
cut of diſtance to haye their converſion attempted... Clarengor. 


With a longer peace, the p power of France with” ſo great re- 
venues, and luch application, will. not ee e year out 


cf proportion to what ours will do Temple. 
He al only be priſoner at the ſoldiers quarters ; 3. and when I. 
am out of reach, he. ſhall be releaſed, Dry. 

We lee 
courſes of piety, who would be tranſported out of themſelves by 
the bellowings of enthuſiaſm, Addiſon. 
- Milton's. ſtory was tranſacted in regions that lie out of the 


reach of the ſun and the ſphere of the day. Addijon. * 
Women weep and tremble at the fight of a moving preacher, 
though he is placed quite out of their hearing Addiſon. 


The Supream Being. has made the bel arguments for his 
own exiſtence, in the formation of the heavens and the earth, 
and which a man of ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, who is 
out of the noiſe of human affair s. Adi ſon. 
(14.) Heaven defend but ill I ſhould ſtand a 
So long as out of limit, a ind true rule, 
You ſtand againſt anpinted majeſty ! 
4230 Jam out gf. breath, n 
—-How art thou aut of breath, when thou haſt LETS. > 


1 


Io ſay to me that thou art out F breath? Shakeſp. 
Out of hope to do any good, he directed his courſe to Corone. 
8 5 Knoiles. 
| He found himſelf left far behind, 
Both out of; heart and out of wind, | . | 
. 1, pubſiſbed ſome fables, which'are oat print. Arbath, 


„Ur. ). Out of Nat; will L.cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to o mutiny. 


Sate ſßeare. | 


her own love 
Othello. 
24 in the 


417. dy She is 238 I will f marry her, out of 


| "ol flattery, not out of 1 mYP promiſe. . .., , Shake 
The pope, out of the care of an bier father, 


conclave divers conſultations about an holy war againſt the 25 


n. e VII. 
Not out of, cunning, but 4 train e 
Of atoms jyMin in his brain, ny 2390826043 ITS. | 
As Teath'd phitoſophers give dot. 910779 {tv "fu dibr'hs. 


Cromwell accuſed the ear! ef Mindheficr; of having betra ed 
' the parliament ont 8f cowardice. C larendt 
155 ho hoſe that have recourſe to a ne ctealſon "of waters, are 
ſuch as do it dur of lazineſs and ignorante, of ſuch as do it out 
of neceſſity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Diſtinguiſh betwixt thoſe that take ſtate upon them, purely 
out of pride and humour, and thoſe that do the ſame in com- 
Pliance with the neceſſity of their affairs. | L*Eflrange. 
Make them conformable to laws, not only for wrath and 
coul of fear of the magiſtrates power, which is but a weak prin- 
ciple of obedience; but out of conſcience, which 1s a firm and 
laſting principle. 203% ee. 
What they do not grant out of the generoſity of their nature, 
they may grant out of mere impatience. Smallridge. 
Our ſucceſſes have been the conſequences of a neceſſary war; 
in which we engaged, not out of ambition, but for the defence 
of all that was dear to us. Atterbury. 
1 He bade to open wide his brazen gate, 
-Ivhieti long time kad been ſhut, and out of hand, 
Proclaimed joy and peace through all his ltate. 
79 75 e more ado, | „ vv 
ther we our forces out of Band, . ve 
Fe o_— our boaſting enemy, : 1 Shakeſp. 


\ To Fin v.:a. To deprive by expulfion. 
The members of both houſes who withdrew, were counted 
| gdeſerters, and outed of their places in parliament, ' K. Charles, 
The French having been euted of their holds. Heylyn, 


Spenſer. 


* 


laugh men out . nee "and, folly, _.. 
ens, would endeavour” a re-pntrande. againſt thoſe” whom they 


Dr, 
Speftator. "Our, in compoſes, generally ſignifies Biking hap 


or more than another ; but ſometimes it betokens Emiillios, 


' Shak. 


ple lulled afſeep with ſolid and ben diſ- 


Shak. + 
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So man of their this, as were IR from War Cat Pg 


eccount hereticks. 


excluſion,' or ſomiethipg external, 
To Ovurta'cr. v. a. leut and a?.] To do beyond. 

Ile has made al heir to treaſures, © 
Would make me out- act a real widow's whining, 
To Our EN LA Rex. 
weigh ; to preponderate. | 

Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
When all his days ouibalance this one night. Drya, 


To OuTBar. v. 4. [out and bar.) To ſhut out by forti- 


fication; - 
Theſe to 1 with painful pionings, 
From fe to fea he heap'd a mighty mound, _ 

To OuTnY'D.'w. a. [out and bid To over- power by bid: 

en. a higher price. 
If in thy heart 

New love created be by other men, | 

Which have their ſtocks entire, and can in tears, 

In ſighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me, 
Ibis new love may beget new fears. 

For Indian ſpices, for Peruvian gold, | 

Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold. Nye. 
Ov TBJ DDE R. u. /. [out and bid. ] One that out-bids, 


Donne, 


OuTBLo'wep. adj, [out and blow.] Inflated; ſwollen 
with wind. 

At their roots grew floating palaces, Wn 

Whole outblowwn bellies cut the yielding ſeas. Dryd. 


Foreign ; not native. 


 Ou'TBroRN. adj, [out and born.] | 
Deftinated to a diſant 


Ou'TrBounD | ad, . [out and Bound. 
voyage; not coming home. 

Triumphant flames upon the water float, | 

And outbound ſhips at home their voyage end. Dr; 


To OuTtBRra've. wv. a. ſout and brate] To. bear doun 


pearance. 
I u would out- ſtare iis ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Du tbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
To win thee, lady. Sal. 
Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud tops on high, 
The tow'rs, as well as men, 2 the (ky. Cowley, 
We ſee the danger, and by fits take up ſome faint reſolution 


to outbrave and break through it. | 
To OuTBRA'ZzEN. v. a. [out and raves] To bear down 
with impudence. We 
Ov! TBREAK. #. . [out and break, That which breaks 
forth; eruption- 
— Breathe his faults ſo quaintly, 
That they may ſeem the taints of liberty, 
The flaſh and gutbreak of a fiery mind. Shak, 
To OvTpRrea'THE. v. 4. [out and breath.) 
by having better breath. 2. To expire. 
| (2) Mine eyes ſaw him 
Rendering . quittance, wearied and bs 
To Henry Monmouth. Shakeſp, 
(2.) That fign of laſt outbreathed life did ſeem. Spenſer. 
Our cs r. part. [out and cal. It may be obſerved, that 
both the participle and the noun are indifferently accerted 
on either ſyllable. It ſeems moſt analagous to accent 5 
E on the laſt, and the noun on the firſt. ]. 
rown into the air as refuſe, as unworthy of notice. y 
Baniſhed ; expelled. | 
(1.) Abandon ſoon; I read, the caitive ſpoil 


Of that ſame outcaſt carcaſs. Spenſer, 
625 Behold, een, | 

Of us outcaſt, exil'd; his new delight 

Mankind created; : Milton's Par. Loft. 


OuTca'sr. . . Exile; one rejected one expelled. 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no RE. 


Otavay, 
0". out and balance. To orer- 


| gener | 


and defeat by more daring, ien, and ſplendid ap- 


LE Eftrange. 


1. To weary. 


1 


Or ſo devote to Afifletle, Minh | Ov/renMot, ach. [ſuperlative,: from outer.) Remoteſt 


As Ovid, be an outgaftaquite abjur'd, ' $bakeſp. . from the midſt. Nt ; 2 
| r Neapolitan, r Try if three bells were made one within another, and air 
- Outcaſt of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge! . -Shateſp, betwixt each ; and the outermoſt bell were chirzed with a ham- 
For me, outcafi of human race, mer, how the ſound would differ from a fing le bell. Bacon. 
Love's anger only waits, and dire diſgrace. Prior. The outermoſt corpuſcles of a white body, have their variaus 
He dies ſad owtcaft of each church and ſtate! | little ſurfaces of a ipecular nature. 1.» Boyle. 
And harder till flagitious, yet not great. vage. Many handſome contrivances of draw- bridges I had ſeen, 
To QUTCK AT. v. @. [out and cra A To excel in cun- - ſometimes many upon one bruige, and not only one after, or 
ning. 1 . | behind another, but alſo ſometimes two or three on a breaſt, 
Italy hath outcraFted him, | | the outermoſt ones ſerving for the retreat of the foot, and the 
- Shak, Cymbeline, middle for the horſe and carriages, . Brown's Travels. 


And he's at ſome hard point, 
O'vTCRy. u. J [out and ch] 1. Cry of vehemence ; cry To Or rA CE. wv. a, [out and face] 1, To brave ; to 


of diſtreſs ; clamour. 2. Clamour of deteſtation. 3. A bear down by ſhew of magnanimity ; to bear down with 


publick ſale; an auQion. - Ainſav. | impudence. 2. To ſtare down. 
(1.) Theſe oatcries the magiſtrates there ſhun, ſince they are (.) We ſhall have old ſwearing 
readily hearkened unto here. Spenſer on Ireland. That they did give the rings away to men; 
So ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words fo ſtrange | But we'll outface them and out- ſwear thera too. * Shaks 
Thou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand | Doſt thou come hither 
Prevented, fpares. - | Milton's Par. Loft, To outface me with leaping in her grave? 
| I make my way en,, Be buried quick with her, and ſo will J. Saks 
Where noiſes, tumults, outcries, and alarms | -———— Be fire with fire; | 
I heard, Denham. Threaten the rhreatener ; and oxtface the brow 2 
(2.) There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of man, Of bragging horror. Shall. King John, 
againſt which the world has raiſed ſuch a loud and univerſal They bewrayed ſome knowledge of their perſons, but were 
South, coutfaced. . Wotton, 


outcry, as againſt ingratitude. | | 
To OuTDa'RE, v. a. [out and dare] To venture beyond. (2.) We behold the ſun and enjey his light; as long as we 
Myſelf, my brother, and his ſon, | look towards it circumſpectly: we warm ourſelves ſafely while 
That bronght you home, and boldly did outdare we ftand near the fire; but if we ſeek to outface the one, 
The dangers of the time, Shakeſp. to enter into the other, we forthwith become blind or burat. 


% OuTpa'TE. v. 4. [out and date.] To antiquate. | | | Raleigh,. 
Works and deeds of the law, in thoſe. places, ſignify le- To Ou Tra'wnx. wv. a. [out and fawn.) To excel in lawn» 


gal obedience, or circumcifion, and the like eve outdat- ing 


ed ceremonies; faith, the evangelical grace of giving up the In affairs of leſs import, 


whole heart to Chriſt, without any ſuch judaical obſervances. That neither do us good nor hurt, 
| | Hammond, And they receive as little by, 
Te OuTDpo': v. a. [out and do.] To excel; to ſurpaſs ; to Outfawn as much and out comply; 
erform beyond anot her. ; 1887 5 And leem as ſcrupulouſly juſt f 2 #4 ; 
He hath in this action outdone his former deeds doubly. To bait the hooks for greater truſt; | Hudibrat. 
| : er Shakeſpeare, To OUT FLV. v. 4. (out and fly.] To leave behind in 
What brave commander is not proud to ſee | flight. | | 3 3 
Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? | His evaſion wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, - 
Our greateſt ladies love to ſee their ſcorn | Cannot outfly eur apprehenſions. *  Shakeſp.. 
Outdone by thine, in what themſelves have worn. Waller. - Horoſcop's great ſoul]; | / 
Heav'nly love ſhall oν,e helliſh hate, | Rais'd on the pinions of the bounding wind, 
Giving to death, and dying to redeem, Outflew.the rack, and left the hours behind. | Garth... 
So dearly to redeem what hejliſh hate „ OurTro'tm. u. / [out and form.] External appearance, 
So eaſily deſtroy d. l 1 Milton. Cupid, who took. vain delight y 
Here let theſe who boaſt in mortal things, - In meeroutforms, until he loſt his fight; ; 
Learn how their greateſt monuments of fame, . Hath chang'd his ſoul, and made his object you. 


Ben. John ſon C. 


And ſtrength, and art, are eaſily outdone 8 | | | | 
„Millor. T,Outr rxo'wn. v. a. [out and frown,.] Fo frown down; 


By ſpirits reprobate. 


An impoſtor outdoes the original. L*"Eftrange. © 
Now all the gods „ bleſs my ſon; 00 of wit ey by fr 8 37 1 | 
Thou haſt this day thy father's youth outdone. Dryd. 0 A daI kae ys Yor * 1 TING 3 
I muſt confeſs the encounter of that day | De. elt could elſe ou!frown falſe Tortune's fro n. Hat. 
Warm'd me indeed, but quite another way; Our. 1. . lout and gate.] Outlet; paſſage out- 
Not with the fire of youth, hut generous rage, wards. | r Fade 
| Thoſe places are fo fit for trade, having . moſt conveni- 


To ſee the glories of my youthful age 


So-far outdone, © Dryd. ent out- gates by divers ways to the 55 and in- gates to the 


The boy's mother deſpiſed for not having read a ſyſtem of richeſt parts of the land, that they would ſoon be encicheds; 
togick, outdoes him in it. ow fag | | 45 | 2 Spenſer, 
ToOuTc1've. v. d. [out and give.] To ſurpaſs in giving. 


I grieve to be outdone hy Gay, 5 6 | | 47 
In my own humourous biting way. Swift. The bounteous play'r outgave the pinching lord. _ Dryd. 


70 OUrDp WEL. v. a. [out and dawell.] To ſtay beyond. 7g Ourco'. wv: a. pret. outwwent ; part. ou gene. [out and 
| —— He outdwels his hour, | go.) 1. To ſurpaſs: ;-to excel. 2, To go beyond.; to 
Por lovers eyer run before the clock. E Cal. lea ve behind in going. 3. To circumvent. ; to. over- 
Ou'rer. adj. from out.] That which is-without: oppol- teach. 4 +14 | ll and inet | 
ed to inner. | | . (..) For frank, well ordered and continual hoſpitality, lie 


The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the outer part: : | outwwent all ſhew of competence, | Carew, 
for the inner part, whereof the papillæ are compoſed, 15 muſcu- While you practiſed the rudiments of war, you out-2vent all - 
JJ... 8 | eee ag ether captains; and have ſince found none but yourſelf alone 

Ou'reaLy. | outer.] Towards the outſide. to ſurpaſs. . — * 060 
e Where they apply themſelves, none of their neighbours Ki 


In the lower jaw, two tuſks like thoſe of a boar, ſtanding 


""terly, an inch behind the cutters. Grew's Muſeum. go. them. Locke on Educatian, 
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* 
(̃. .) Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and out-event 
them, aud came unto him. . J Mark, vi. 33. 
bs (3-) ———— Molleſſon | | 
Thought us to have out- gone 
With a quaint invention. 


— 


Denham. 


To Ourcro'w, v. a. [out and grow.] To ſurpaſs in 


growth; to grow too great or too old fot any thing. 
— Much their work outgrew, | | 
 Milion. 


The hands diſpatch of two, gard'ning fo wide. 
When ſome virtue much outgrows the reſt, 
It ſhoots too faſt and high. | Dryden. 


This effay wears a dreſs that poſſibly is not ſo ſuitable to the 
. FFaver geniuſes, who have outgrown all gaieties of ftile and 


youthful reliſhes. 
The lawyer, the tradeſman, the mechanic, have found ſo 


many arts to deceive, that they far oz{yrow the common pru- 


dence of mankind. $Sqvift. 


. Ob'TGUarn, . / [out and guard.) One poſted at a diſ- 


tance irom the main body, as a defence. 


* 


As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the ſenſe, thoſe 
== which are poſted upon the out- guard, immediately 


owre off to the brain. South, 
You beat the cutguards of my maſter's hoſt, Dryden. 
Theſe out- guards of the mind are ſent abroad, 
And ſtill patrolling beat the neighb'ring road, 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 
Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lye. Blackmore. 


75 Ovrt1:'sr. v. 4. [out and jeft.] To over- power by jeſt- 


ing. 
The fool labours to outje/t 


His heart-ſtruck injuries. Sbabeſp. King Lear. 


To Our RNA“ VE. v. a, [out and knave.] Jo ſurpaſs in 


kna very. 


The world calls it out-witting a man, when he's only ouft. 


tna ved. ä 8 CU Eftrange. 
OuTLa'nDIsH. adj. [out and land.] Not native; fo- 
reign, 7 
—— Vourſelf tranſplant 
A while from hence: perchance aufn] ground 
Bears no more wit than ours; but yet more ſcant - 
Are thoſe diverſions there which here abound. Dome. 
Tedious waſte of time to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, - 
Outlandiſh flatteries. | Milton, 
Upon the approach of the king's troops under general Wills, 
who was uſed to the out/andiſh way of making war, we put in 
practice paſſive obedience. Aaddiſon. 


To OuTLA'sT. v. 4. [out and laft.] To ſurpaſs in du- 


ration. | IIS 
Good houſewives, to make their candles burn the longer, 
lay them in bran, which makes them harder ; inſomuch as they 
will aut- laſt other candles of the ſame ſtuff, half in half. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
: Summer's chief honour if thou hadſt our/afted, 
Bleak winter's force that made thy bloſſoms dry. 
The preſent age hath e pted perpetual, motions, whoſe 
revolutions might outlaſt the exemplary mobility, and outmea- 
Lure time itſelf. | . | Brown, 


Phat may be hop'd, 
When not from Heticon's imagin'd ſpring, 
But ſacred writ, we borrow what we ſing ? 
This with the fabrick of the world begun, 
Elder than light, and ſhall ont the ſun. 


Ov'TLaw. n. .. [urlaza, Saxon] One excluded from the 


benefit of the law. A robber; a bandit. | 


An owutlanw in a caſtle keeps. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and dutlaaus out of 


the woods and mountains, he marehed forth into the Engliſh 


vale: 7 L Spenſer. 

2s long as they were out of the protection of the law; fo 

33 every Engliſhman might kill them, how ſhould they be 
ather than ou?/aws and enemies to the crown of England ? 
—— —— Davies on Ireland. 

You may as well fpread out the unſun'd heaps 4 
Of mers treaſure by an gutlagu's den, | 3 


. Glanwille's Scepſis, Pref. 


Milton. 


And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hoe 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs, Milton 

A. drunkard is outlawed from all worthy and creditable con 
verſe: men abhor, loath, and deſpiſe him. South, 


To Ou'TLaw. v. 4. To deprive of the benefits and pio- 


tection of the law. 
| T had a ſon - | baH 
No outlaw'd from my blood; he fought my life. 


; Shake 
; —— — He that is drunken, N 
Is outlaw'd by himſelf: all kind of ill! 
Did with his liquör flide into his veins. Herbert, 
Like as there are particular perſons outlazved and proſcribed 
by civil laws, ſo are there nations that are out/awed and pro- 
{cribed by the law of nature and nations. | Bacon, 
All thoſe ſpiritual aids are withdrawn, which ſhould aſſiſt 
him to good, or fortify him againſt ill; and like an outlaw. 
ed perſon he is expoſed to all that will aſſault hm. 
8 f Decay of Piety. 


Ou rLAWRY. 3. from outlaw.) A decree by which 


any man is cut off from the community, and deprived of 
the protection of the law. - | | 
By proſcription and bills of outiawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators; at. 
Divers were returned knights and burgeſſes for the parlia. 
ment; many of which had been by Richard II. -attainted by 
outlawries. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Ty Ou'TLE ay. v. 4. [out and /eap.) To pals by leaping , 
to ſtart beyond. | 
Ovu'trLEaAyr, n. ; from the verb.] Sally 3 flight . eſ- 
cape. 
Bee youth muſt have ſome liberty, ſome outleaps, they 
might be under the eye of a father, and then no very great 
harm can come of it. Locle on Educat. 
Our ILE Tr. u. /. [out and let.] Paſſage outwards ; diſcharge 
outwards ; egreſs ; paſſage of egreſs. 
. Colonies and foreign plantations, are very neceſſary, as out- 
lets to a populous nation. Bacon, 
The enemy was deprived of that uſeful o- t. Clarendon. 
So ſcapes th' inſulting fire his narrow jail, 5 
And makes ſmall eutlets into open air. Dryden. 
. Have a care that theſe members be neither the inlets nor 
outlets of any vices ; that they neither give admiſſion to the 
temptation, nor be expreſſive of the conception of them. Fay. 


Ou'TLiNE. n. / [out and line.] Contour; line by which 


any figure is defined; extremity. I. | 
Painters, by their outlines, colours, lights, and ſhadows, re- 


preſent the ſame in their pictures. Dryden.” 
To Our LIVE. v. a. [out and live.] To live beyond; to 
ſurvive. X 
With theſe moſſed trees, 


That have outhw'd the eagle, page thy keels, | 


And ſkip when thou point'ſ out. Shakcjp 
Die two months ago, and not forgotten, . 
Vet then there is hopes a great man's memory 
May out li ve his life half a y ear. Shaleſp. Hamlet. 
He that outliwes this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Saleſp. 


Will ſtand a tiptoe when this day is nam d. 

His courage was ſo ſignal that day, that too much could not 

be expected from it, if he had oazhwyed it. Clarendon. 
ia. - ON * 1 e . 
youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will change 

To wither'd, weak, * 4 0 Milton r Par. Loft 

Time, which made them their fame outhwe 

To Cowley ſcarce did ripeneſs give. | Denham. 

The ſoldier grows leſs apprehenſive, by computing upon the 


diſproportion. of thoſe that outhwe a battle, to thoſe that fall 1 
3 e ä  L'Effrange. 


__— Since we haveloſlt 
| Freedom, wealth, hogour, work wy value moſt, 
I wiſh they would our lives a period give; 
They live tao long who .— out li ve. Dry. 
It is of great conſequence. where noble families are gone 10 
decay; becauſe their titles ouzhye their eſtates, Swift, 


5 a pleaſe a 


wo bacon flitches made his Sunday's chear ; 
Some the poor had, and ſome out the year. 


Our Ve R. *. J. [out and live) A ſurviver, 


7 Or Look. v. 4. leut and 16. To face down; to 


brow beat. 
I cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 
To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown, 
Ev'n in the jaws of danger and of death, Shakeſp. 
7 Ouriu'sTRE. v. 4. [out and luftre.} To excel in 
brightneſs. | | | | 
She went before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of yours 
cutlufires many I have beheld, | _ Shak. Cymbeline, 
OUTLYING, part. at, (out and lie.] Not in the common 
courſe of order. Removed fromthe general ſcheme. - 
The laſt ſurvey T propoſed of the four outlying empires, was 
that of the Arabians. - , Temple. 
We have taken all the out-lying parts of the Spaniſh mo- 
yarchy, and made impreſſions upon the very heart of it. 
Addi ſon. 


To OUuTMEA'SURE, v. a, [out and meaſure.] To exceed 


in meaſure. 94 | he 
The preſent age hath, attempted perpetual motions and en- 
cines, and thoſe revolutions might out-laſt the exemplary mo- 
= Brown. 


vility, and out-meaſure time elf. | 
70 Ournu'MBER. wv. a. [out and number.] To exceed in 
number. | | | 


Harte. 


| To Ovu'TRace. v. 
' uſe. 


Ou'TrAGE..n. / [outrape, French.] 1. Ope 
_ tumultuous miſchief. 2. This word ſeems to be uſed by 


TT OW I. 


1 8 . . 
. TI T ' f , | 
0 U 2 5 | 7 


Engliſh embaMadors were not without perl! tea be oveFayed. 


Bacon Henry VII. 


Baſe and inſolent minds outrage men, when they have hopes” 


of doing it without a return. Atttrbary, 
This interview  outrages all decency ; ſhe forgets her mo- 


deſty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too long an audience. 
A Broome. 
n. To commit exorbitancies. Not i, 


Three or four great ones in court will outage in apparel, 
huge hoſe, monſtrous hats, and gariſh colours. Aſc hani. 


Philips for mere commotion, without any ill import, con- 
trary to the univerſal ufe of writers. | 


(1.) He wrought great outrages, waſting all the country 


where he went. 


S; enſer c N relaud. 
He doth himſelf in ſecret ſhrowd, | 


To fly the vengeance for his outrage due. Spenſer. 
In that beaſtly fury . 

He has been known to commit outrage, 

And cheriſh factions, Shakeſp. Ti mon. 


Unrchantably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are batcher d; 
My charity is outrage. 
(2) See with what avtrage from the froſty north, | 
Tue early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array, 


The ladies came in ſo great a body to the opera, that they OUTRA'/GIOUS. adj. [rmtrageux, French.] It ſhould, 


_ eutaumbered the enemy. Addiſon, Speelator.. 
7 OuTma'RCn. v. a, {out and march.] Jo leave behind 
in the march. | 
The horle out-marched the foot, which, by reaſon of the 
heat, was not able to uſe great expedition. | _ Clarendon. 
Ou'rMosT. adj. [out and moff.] Remoteſt from the mid- 
dle. | | | 


Chaos retir'd,. „ 
As from her outmaſ works a broken foe. Milton, 
If any man ſuppole that it is. not reflected by the air, but by 

the outmoft ſuperficial parts of the glaſs, there is ſtill the ſame 

difficulty. Newton's Ofticks. 
The generality of men are readier to fetch a reaſon from the 


immenſe diſtance of the ſtarry heavens, and the outmoft walls of 


the world. | Deng. 
Orr KIs H. u. ,. [out and par iſb.] Pariſh not lying with- 
in the walls. | 2 
In the greater outþari/hes many of the poor pariſhioners, 
through negle&, do periſh for. want of ſome heedful eye to 
overlook them. | Bentley, 
Ourea'xr. x. . [out and part.] Part remote from the 
centre or main body. | 


1 think, be written outrageous ; but the cuſtom ſeems- 


orherwiſe.] 1. Violent; furious; raging; exorbitant; 
tumultudus; turbulent. 


decency. 3. Enormous ; atrocious. 


(r.) Under him they. committed divers. the molt cutragiout 


villanies, that a baſe multitude can imagine, 
As ſhe went her tongue did walk, 
In foul reproach and terms of vile deſpight, 
Provoking him by her owtragioas talk, 
To heap more vengeance on that wretched wight. 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 
Outragious as a ſea, dark, waſtefnl, wild. 
When he knew his rival freed and gone, 
He ſwells with wrath ; he makes otragions moan: : 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 
Fhe hollow tow'r with clamours-rings around. 
(2-) My characters of Antony and Cleopatra, though they. 
are favourable to them, have nothing of og i panegyrick. 
Dryden's Du Frejr ys 
(3.) Think not, although in writing I prefer d . 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes, 4 
That therefore I have forg'd. 55 Hal. Henry VI. 


Sidney. 


Spenſer. 
Million. 


He is appointed to ſupply the hiſhop's juriſdiftion and other OutTra'ciovsLy. adv. from owtragious.] Violently ; 


judicial offices in the outparts of his dioceſe. Aylife. 
11Ourea'ce. v. @. [out and pace.} Tooutgo ; to leave 


behind, 
Orion's ſpeed wo | 
Could not outface thee ; or the horſe Laomedon did breed. 
| | Chapman's Ili ads. 


Je Our rov'R. wv, @ [ot and pour.] To emit; to fend O 


forth in a ſtream. 5 
He looked and ſaw. what number, numberleſs 
The city gates outpour?d ;. light arm'd troops K 
In coats of mail and military pride, Milton's Par. Reg. 


value ſet upon it. 
Either your 
She's outfriz'd by a trifle. 


d miſtreſs is dead, or | 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


To Ov'Trage. v. 4 [ourrager, Prench.] To injure vio- iſtinctions of murder. Brown. 
| ny or contumeliouſſy; to inſult roughly and tumultu- Te OUT RIDE, v. a. [out and ride.) To paſs by tidingng. 
y. 55 ; | | This advantage age from youth hath won, WES 
| 1 22 l that do this 83 act behold,, | As not to be un en, though out-run, 7 Dyy4 5 
enly virgin thus tt — 41. , OuT-a'ork. nf. [from out and rider.) & ſummoner 


How can the vengeance juſt ſo 
The news put. divers 


 tumultuouſly ; furiouſly, . TE 
Thit people will have colour of employment given them, 


will in time chill thoſe heats. ' 
UTRA'GIoUSNESS: n: from out rag ious.] Fury; vie+ 


with the 
butragiouſneſs of blows. 


To OuTya1'ze, v. a, [out and prige.] To exceed in the 7 OuTREn'cn. v. a. leut and reach, To n 8 


cauſe and author oztreach remembrance. Carew. 


young bloods into ſuch a fury, as the whoſe office is to cite men before the ſheriff. 


by Which they will poll and ſpoil fo oxtragiou/ly, as the very 
enemy cannot do wor 1x7 S;enjer on ireland. 


Let luſt. burn never ſo ovtragiatſiy for the preient, yet age 


lence. 


Voirgil, more diſcreet ' thin Homer, has contented: himſelt- 
rtiality of. his deities, without bringing —_— 11 | 
"ye 5 


This uſage is derived from fo many defcents 


Our forefathers could nevet-dream fo high a crime as parti- 


cide, whereas this oztreaches that fact, and exceeds the regufar 


8 Di. 


n violence 3. 


Shak. Richard . 


Philips. 


2. Exceſſive; paſſing teaſon or 


Deer. 


. Sorts... 
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orten. adv; [out and righi. ] 1. [mmediately: Þ with- 4 
out delay. 2. Completely. | 
1.) When theſe wretches had the ropes about their necks, 


che firſt was to be pardoned, the laſt han ed outright, 
Nee oe 0 Arbuthnot. 


(2 ) By degrees accompliſh'd in the beaſt, ; 
He neigh'd oztright, and all the ſteed expreſt. Addiſon. 


eee D. @. [out and roar.] To exceed in roar- 


ing. 
| O that I were 


Upon the hill of Baſan, to owtroar 
The horned herd! Shak. Ant. and CS. 


OvTro'Ds. A. . [out and rede.] Excurſion. 
He ſet horſemen and footmen, to the end that iſſuing out, 


they might make ontredes upon the ways of Judea. | 
1 Mac. xv. 41. 


To OoTtro' oT. wv. 4. ſout and root. To extirpate 3 to e- 
radicate. 


Pernicious diſcord foems 

Outrooted from our more than iron age; 

Since none, not ev'n our kings, approach their temples 
With any mark of war's deſtructive rage, 

But ſacrifice unarm'd. Rowe's Amb. Stepmother 


To Our RUN. v. a, [out and run.) 1. To leave behind in 


running. 2. "To exceed. 
(1.) By giving th' houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 


_ 


It will outrun you, father, in the end, | Shak, 
The expedition of my violent love | 
Outruns the pauſer reaſon. 192 Shak. Macbeth. 
We may outrun, 33 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at. Shakeſps 


When things are come to the execution, there 1 is no ſecrecy 
comparable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in the air, 


which flieth ſo ſwift as it eutriuns the eye. Bacon. 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As not to be out-ridden, though outrun, Dry. 


(2.) We outrun the preſent income, as not doubting to reim- 
burſe ourſelves out of the profits of ſome future project. 
Addiſon. 


To Ovrs 4 L. . 4. [out and fail] To leave behind in 


ſailing. 

The word ſignifies a ſhip that outſarls other ſhips. Broome, 
OuTsca'rs. u. /. [out and ſcape.] Power of —_— 
— — It paſt 

Our powers to lift aſide a log ſo vaſt, 


As barr'd all oz?/cafe. Chatman. 


ToOuTsco'rn. v. a. [out and ſcorn.] To bear down or 
confront by contempt ; to deſpiſe ; not to mind. 
He ſtrives in his little world of man t outfcorn 

The to and fro conflicting wind and rain. Sbaleſp. 

To Ourse'L. v. a. [out and ſell.] 1. To exceed in the 

price for which a thing is ſold; to ell at a higher rate than 


another. 2. To gain an higher price. 
(z.) It would foon improve to ſuch a height, as to ouzſel our 


neighbours, and thereby advance the proportion of our ex- 


ported commodities, Temple. 
(2.) Her pretty action did ouſel her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too. 3 cares Cymbeline. 
To OursHTNE. wv. a: [out and ſhine.) 1. To emit luſtre. 
2. To excel in luſtre. | 
(.) Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death ; 
- Whoſe bright dutſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 


Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. Shakeſp. Rich. Ut. 
(2.) By Shakeſpeare's, Johnſon's, Fletcher's lines, 
Our ſtage's luſtre Rome's ouz/hines. Denbam. 


Beauty and greatneſs, are ſo eminently joined in your royal 


. 4 of thera oz?ſhines the other. Dryden. 
Homer does not only cu hine all other poets in the 1. 164 
but alſo in the novelty of his characters. Addi ſon. 


We ſhould ſee ſuch as would out ſhine the rebellious part of 
their fellow-ſubjects, as much in their gallantry as in their 
cau ſe. Addiſon's Frecbolder. 

- "buen: accounts are a Bee due to the e of thoſe only, 


| Highneſs, that it were not eaſy for any but à poet to determine ſure never to outfland the firſt attack that was made. 


* 


o ur 


who have Run of the world by heir ak as wells 


their virtues. I Atterbury. 
— — Happy y you |. | | 
Whoſe charms as far all other nymphs outſhine, 
As others gardens are excell'd by thine. Pepe, 


n v. a. [out and ſhoot.) 1. To exceed in 


| ſhooting. Jo ſhoot beyond. 

(1. — The forward youth 
Will learn to cufſteot you in your proper bow. D; -yden, 
(2.) Men are reſolved never to oH their forefathers mark; 
but write one after another, and fo the dance goes round in 3 
circle, Norris, 


OvurTsr'ps. n. . [out and fide] 1. Superficies ; ſurface; 


external part. 2. Extreme f. part remote from the 
middle. 3. Superficial appearance. 4. The utmoſt, A 
barbarous uſe. 5. Perſon; external man. 6. Outer ſide , 


part not inclofed. 
(1.) What pity that ſo exquiſite an, ouZ/ige of a head ſhould 


not have one grain of ſenſe in it. L*Efirange, 
The leathern of e, boiſt rous as it was, 
Gave way and bent. Dryden, 


(2.) Hold an arrow in a flame fer the ſpace of ten bulls, 
and when it cometh forth, thoſe parts which were on the cut. 
fides of the flame are blacked and turned into a coal. Bacon, 

(3-) You ſhall find his vanities foreſpent 

Were but the out/ide of the Roman Brutus, 


Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly. | Shake(p, 
The ornaments of converſation, and the ouZfide of -taſhion- 
able manners, will come m their due time. Locke, 


Created beings ſee nothing but our out/f/ de, and can therefore 
only frame a judgment of us trom our exterior actions. 
Addi ſou, Spetlatir, 
(4.) Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon the 9 
ide of what is - to be laid. Mor timer's Hujband Y. 
(5.) Fortune forbid, my oufſide have not charm'd her! 
Shafeſpeare. 
Your out/ide promiſeth as much as can be expected from a 
gentleman. Bacon. 
What admir'ſt thou, what tranſports thee o ? 
An outfide ? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 


Thy cheriſhing and thy love. Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 
(6.) I threw open the door of my chamber, and found the | 
family ſtariding on the out/ige.  Sfeflatir 


To Ours1'T. v. 4. [out and it.] To fir beyond the tine, | 


of any thing. 

He that prolongs his meals and facrifices his time, as well . 
as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly does he 
dutfſit his pleaſure. | South. 


To Ours LER. wv. 3. {out and Heep.) To geep beyond. 


Lovers, to bed; tis almoſt fairy time: 
I fear we ſhall v«t/{cep the coming morn, . Whakeſp. 


To OuTsyE'ak., v. a. [out and jpeak.] To ſpeak ſome- 


thin beyond ; to Exceed. 
Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold 
J find at ſuch proud rate, that i it out pe als 
Poſſeſſion of a ſubject. Shakeſp. Henry VII. 


To OuTsro'rT. wv. a. [out and ſport.) To {port beyond. 


Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 


Not to outſport diſcretion. Shakeſp. aps | 
To OuTsyxea'D. v. a. [out and Spread] To extend ; 
diffuſe. | 
With fails out ſpread we fly. Pete. 


To Ours TA ND. v. a. [out and and.] 1. To ſupport ; to 


reſiſt. 2. To ſtand beyond the proper time. 
(1.) Each could demoliſh the other's work with eaſe enough, 
but not a man of them tolerably defend his own ; which was 


Wordward. | 
| * 51 have outflood m time, which is material 
To th' tender of our preſent. daleſpeare s C mbeline. 


To OuTsTa'nD. v. n. To protuberate from the main 


body. 


To OutsTa'ns. v. a. [out and Lara] To face down ; i 


drow-beat 3. to ontiace with 3 1 jab 
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I 3 would ovifare the ſterneſt eyes that fm. 

IJ To win thee, lady, 0 . Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Theſe curtain'd windows, this ſelf-priſon'd oye, 

Outflares the lids of large-lookt tyranny. = ©.  Craſhaw, 


OursTRE'ET. u. J. [out and frreet.] Street in the extre- 
, mities of a % ..,, Po ig ne ley 1 og "is rt 
7 OorSsT RENT CR. v. 4. [out and fireteh.] To extend; to 
ſpread out. e e ee e VL : 
Make himsftand upon the mole-hill, 
hat caught at mountains with ozt-frerched arms. Shak, 
Out- Hreteb'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs'd his creation. 1 ' Milton's Par. Loft. 
— A mountain, at whoſe verdant feet 
A ſpacious plain, ont-firetcb'@ in circuit wide 
Lay pleaſant. Milton Paradiſe Reg. 
| Does Theſeus burn : ws 
And muſt not ſhe with out-ffretch'd arms receive him? 
And with an equal ardour meet his yows. - Smith, 


JT, Ou'TSTRIP. v. @. [This word Skinner derives from 
ot and ſpritzen, to ſpout, German, I know not whether 
it might not have been originally oute ip, the / being af- 
ter ward inſerted.] To outgo; to leave behind in a race. 

If thou wilt ot ip death, go croſs the ſeas, 48, + 
And live with Richmond from the reach ef hell. Sha#teſp. 
Do not ſmile at me, that I boaſt her off; 
For thou ſhalt find, the will out-firip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her, | Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Thou both their graces in thyſelf haſt more | 
Out- Hript, than they did all that went before. B. Johnſon, 
- — My ſoul, more earneſtly releas d, 
Will out ip hers ; as bullets flown before 
A latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder heing more. Donne. 
A fox may be out-witted, and a hare ou#-ffript. L'Eftrange. 
He got the ſtart of them in point of obedience, and thereby 
cut riſt them at length in point of knowledge, * . South, 
With ſuch array Harpalice beftrode 
Her Thracian courſer, and out-frip'd the rapid flood. -Dryd. 


To Ou'T-SWEETEN. v. @. [out and ſweeten] To excel in 
ſweetneſs. | 
The leaf of eglantine, which not to flander, | 
Out aceeten'd not thy breath. Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 
OursWEA A. v. a. [out and 
Wearing. | , 
Ve ſhall have old ſwearing, | | 
But we'll out- face them, and out- nb ear them too. 
FT, Our-rONG UE. v. à. [out and tongue.] To bear down 
by noiſe. 1 „ 
| Let him do his ſpite : | 
My ſervices which I have done the ſignor 
Shall out- tongue his complaints. Sale ſp. Othello. 
To OUTTALEk. w, 4. [out and talk,] To over-power by 
talk. | a Sod Ph, | 
This gentleman will of- ral us all. 
70 OuT-va'LUE. v. 4. {out 
price. | | | | 
He gives us in this life an earneſt of expected joys, that gut - 
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—— 


Shakeſp. 
and value.) To tranicend in 


values and tranſcends dll thoſe momentary pleaſures it requires 


us to forſake. . Boyle. . | 
ToOuTve'noM. wv. @. [out and wezom ] To exceed in 
poiſon, 50 


— Tis ſlander; . | a 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue 
Out-wenoms all the worms of Nile. Shakeſp. Cymbe/ine. 
To Ourv1's. wv. a. [out and wie.] To exceed; to ſurpaſs. 
For folded flocks, on fruitful plains, * 


Fair Britain all the world oztwres. yden, 


One of theſe petty ſovereigns will. be ſtill endeavouring to 
equal the pomp of greater princes, 
of his own __ | 5 8 
To n G. 4. [out and willain.] To 
villany, _- | n 
He hath cr · pillain d villai 
him, Wy 


Adtuiſon. 


ſo far, that the rarity redeems 


favear.) To over-power by 


Shak. 


practiſe ; nay, which they oufxvardlyſcem to deſpiſe. 
Ou'Twarps. 2%. Towards the out-parts. 


as well as to qa -wie thoſe 


2. To Our WEAR. v. a. 
exceed in 


"Shabeſp. 4 wall that ends iS 


— 
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* 


exceed in clamour. 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, ; g 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps out · voice the deep · mouth d ſea. 
Fs | | | Shakeſpeare. 
To OuTvo're. v. a. fout and wote.] To conquer by plu- 
rality of ſuffrages. 3 | 1 
They were out -uoted by other ſets of philoſaphers, nei- 
ther for fame, nor number leſs than themſelves. South. 


To Outwa'Lk. v. a. {wut and wall] To leave one in 
walking. | 


Our WA'LL. #. / [out and l.! 1. Outward part of a 
building. 2. Superficial appearance. 
(2.) For confirmation that I am much mare 
Than my out-wat!, open this purſe and take : 
What it contains. nated: Shakeſp. King Lear. 
QOvu'rwarn. adj. [ſurpeapy, . Saxon. } 1. Materially exter- 
nal. 2. External; oppoſed to inward: yitible, 3. Ex- 
trinſick; adventitious. 4. Foreign, not inteſtine. 5. 
Tending to the out parts. 6. (In theology.] Carnal ; 
corporeal ; not ſpiritual, „ 60 
(2.) If theſe ſhews be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volſcians. | Shakeſp. Coriclanis. 
Oh what may man within him hide, ; 
Though angel on the fur d. fide, Shakeſp. 
His calls and invitations of us to that repentance, not only 
outward, in th2 miniſtry of the word, but alſo inward, by the 
motions of the ſpirit. | ; Duty of Man.. 
He took a low'ring leave; but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal; 
6865.) Princes have their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour, for an inward toil, Shaleſp. 
Part in peace, and having mourn'd your ſin. | 
For outward Eden loſt, find paradiſe within. Dryden. 
(4.) It was intended to raiſe an eutzward. war to join with: 
ſome ſedition within doors. Hayward.. 
(5.) The fire will force its outward ways 
Or, in the priſon pent, conſume the prey, Dryden. 
(6.) When the ſoul being inwardly moved to lift itſelf up by 
prayer, the cf ˙¾˙¹ man is ſurprized in ſome other poſture 3 
God will rather look to the inward motions of the mind, than 
to the oztward form of the body. Dua. 
We may alſo pray againſt temporal puniſhments, that is, any- ' 
outward affliction, but this —_ ſubmiſſion to God's will, ac- 
cording to the example of Chriſt. Duty of Man. 
Ou'rwarp, n. /. External form. . | 
I do not think. 
So fair an outward, and ſuch Ruff. within, 
Endows a man-but him. 


Ovu'twary. adv, 1. To foreign 
bound. 2. To the outer parts. 


Ou'TrwarDLy. adv. from outward.) 1, Externally : op- 
poſed to inwardly. 2. In appearance not lincerely, - - 
(1.) That which inwardly each man ſhould be, the *church 
outwardly ought to teſtity. Hooker . 

'  Griev'd with diſgrace, remaining in their fears: 

However ſeemingoutwardly content, | 5 
Vet th' in ward touch their wounded honour bears. Daniel. 
(2.) Many wicked men are often touched with ſome inward 
reverence for that goodheſs which they cannot be perſuaded to 


Hrratt. 


* 


Dryden, 


ges- „e 24 
parts: as, a ſhip outward. 7 


- 


Do not black bodies conceive heat more eaſily from light than 
thoſe of other colours do, by reaſon that the light falling og 
them is not reflected ortavardr, but enters the bodies, and is 
often reflected aud refracted within them until it be ſtifled and 
loſt. | 4 Newton's © ticks. 

Deut and wwenr.] I. To paſs te: 
diouſſy. 2. To laft longer than ſomething elſe. —4 
(2) By the ſtream, if I the night out- abear, | 
Thus ſpent already:how:ſhall nature bear | 
The . air. 
5 5 | 
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To, OvTwe'zp, v. a, [out and aveed.] To extirpate as 
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a weed, | 
Wrath is a fire, and jealouſy a weed; 

The ſparks ſoon quench, the ſpringing weed out-weed. 
| * . s 8 Spenſer, 
T,Outwercn. v. a [cut and wergh.] 1. To exceed in 
: 8 2. Lo preponderate ; to excel in value or in- 

uence. * ; 1s Li, 

(1.) Theſe inſtruments require ſo much ſtrength for the ſup- 
porting of the weight to be moved, as may be equal unto it: 


| beſides that other ſuper- added power whereby it is out-averghed 


and moved. WEE Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. 
(2.) If any think brave death out-weighs bad life, 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
All your care is for your prince I ſee, | | 
Your truth to him out-2werghs your love to me. Dryden. 
Whenever he finds the hardſhip of. his ſlavery .out-wergb the 
value of his life, it is in his power, by reſiſting the will of his 
maſter, to draw on himſelf the death he deſires. " Locke. 
The marriage of the clergy is attended with the poverty of 
ſome of them, which is balanced and out-2weighed by many 
. - ſingle advantages, 5  Atterbur y. 
To OuTwe'LL, v. a. [out and well.] To pour out. Not 
in uſe, | | | s 
As when old father Nilus *gins to ſwell, 
With timely pride about the ZEgyptian vale, 
His fattie waves do fertile ſline ouf-avell, La 
And overflow each plain and lowly dale. ' Spenſer, 
To Our w1i't. v. a. [out and wit.] The cheat; to over- 
come by ſtratagem. | q - 
The truer hearted any man is, the more liable he is to be 
impoſed on; and then the world calls it out-witting a man, 
. when he is only out-knaved. | L*Eflrange. 
Juſtice forbids defrauding, or going beyond our brother in 


gany manner, when we can over-reach and out-wit him in the 


ſame. Kettilewell. 


After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found himſelf out- auitted 
dy Cæſar and broke with him. | Dryden. 
Nothing is more equal in juſtice, and indeed more natural 
in the direct conſequence of effects and cauſes, than for men 
wickedly wiſe to out-wit themſelves; and for ſuch as Wreſtle 
with Providence, to trip up their own heels. South, 


Ou'Tworx. u. J {out and work.) The parts of a fortih- 


cation next the enemy, 
Take care of our ovt-work, the navy royal, which are the 


walls of the kingdom; and every great ſhip is an impregnable 


fort; and our many ſafe and commodious ports as the redoubts 


to ſecure them. ES * Bacon, 
Death hath taken in the out-auvorFs, 
And now aſſails the fort; I feel, I feel him 
Denham. 


Gnawing my heart-ſtrings. | 
OvuTwo'an. part. [from out-wear.]. Conſumed or deſtroyed 


by uſe. | 
Better at home lie bed-rid, idle, 
Inglorious, unemploy'd, with age out-avorn. 


To OuTwre'sT. v. 4. [out and wreſt.) To extort by vio- 


lence. 
The growing anguiſh 
Rankled fo fore and feſter'd inwardly, | 
Till that the truth thereof I did out-avreft. 
OvuTwrov'cuT. part, [out and wrought. ] Out-done; 


Exceeded in efficacy. | 

Enn your violent acts, . 

The fall of torrents and the noiſe of tempeſts, 

The boyling of Carybdis, the ſea's wildneſs, 

The eating force of flames, and wings of winds, | 

Be all out-wrought by your dee a furies. B. Fobnſon. 


lete, we now uſe own. 


Milton. 


Spenſer. 


Je, Oo l 
right owner of. For owe, which is, in this ſenſe, obſo- 


(.) I owe you much, and, like a witleſs youth, | 
That which I owe is loſt. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 


Let none ſeek needleſs cauſes to approve 

The faith they owe. ho Milton's Par. Loft. 

A. ſon owes help and honour to his father; and is a fubje& 
leſs indebted to the king. . Holyday, 
All your parts of pious duty done, req 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a ſon. Dryden. 

Thou haſt deſery'd more love than I can ſhow, 
But tis thy fate to give, and mine to owe. - Dryden. 


If, upon the general balance of trade, Engliſh mecchants 
owe to foreigners one hundred thouſand pounds, if commodities 


do not, our money muſt go. out to pay it, a Locke, 
2.) By me upheld, that he may know how frail | 
His fall'n condition is, and to me owe © 


+All his deliv'rance, and to none but me. Miltca, 
(3.) O deem thy fall not ow'd to man's decree, . 
Jove hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in thee, Pure. 


1 Thou doſt here uſurp 
The name thou ow'# not, and haſt put thyſelf 
Upon this iſland as a ſpy. |  Shakefp. Tenfeſt, 
Fate, ſhew thy force; ourſelves we do not owe .; ; 
What is decreed muſt be; and be this fo. Shakeſp. 
Not poppy nor maneragora, | 
Nor all the drowſy firups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou caved'/? yeſterday. 
If any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, 
Let the finder furely know 
Mine is the wag ; tis I that owe 
The winged wand'rer, 88 Craſbaw, - 
Ow1nG. part. [from owe. A practice has long prevailed 
among writers, to uſe ozw77g, the active participle of aue, 
im a paſſive ſenſe, for owed or due. Of this impropriety 
ſome writers were aware, and having no quick ſenſe of the 
force of Engliſh words, have uſed due, in the ſenſe of 
conſequence or imputation, which by other writers is only 
uſed of gebt. We ſay, the money is die 10, me; they 
ſay likewiſe, the effect is due to the cauſe.] 1. Conſe- 
quential. 2. Due as a debt. Here due is undoubtedly the 


proper word. 3. Imputable 1o, as an agent. 
(1.) This was ow7ng to an indifference. to the pleaſures of 


Shakeſp. Ottell, 


—  — 


life, and an averſion to the pomps of it. Atterbury, 
2.) ——— You are both too bold; 
T'll teach you all what's cawimg to your queen. Dryden, 
| The deht, owing from one country to the other, cannot be 
paid without real effects ſent thither to that value, Locke. 


(3-) I we eſtimate things, what in them is owwr2p to nature, 
and what to labour, we ſhall find in moſt of them +92 to be 
on the account of labour. | Locle. 

The cuſtom of particular impeachments was not limited any 
more than that of ſtruggles between nobles and commons, the 
ruin of Greece was 6wing to the former, as that of Rome was 
to the latter. | Sawift. 

Owl. n. , ſule, Saxon; hulote, French and Scottiſh. || 
O'wLer. A bird that flies about in the night and catches 


mice. 297 | 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and ow/et's wing 


For a charm. | Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
|  —— Return to her , 

No ! rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe . 

To be a comrade with the wolf and ow/. Shateſps 


Twas when the dog-ftar's unpropitious ray 


To Our wo'RTRH. v. a. (out and worth.] To excel in va- Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd every bay; 8 
lue. | 33333 . Sick was the ſun, the ow! forſook his bow'r. Dunciad. 
-A beggar's book oy | Then lady Cynthia, miſtreſs of the ſhade, I 
' . Out-1worths.a noble's blood. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. Goes, with the faſhionable owls, to bed. Leung. 
Je Owe, v. a. [eg aa, I owe, or I ought, Ilandick.] i. O'wLes. n. /. One who carries contraband goods: in the 


To be obliged to pay; to be indebted. 2. To be obliged 


to aſcribe ; to be obliged for. 3. To have from any thing 
Az the conſequence of a cauſe. 4. To poſſeſs ; to be the 


legal ſenſe, one that carries out wool illicitly. Perhaps 
from the neceſſity of carrying on an illicit trade by night: 
dut ratber, I believe, a corruption of 4vooller, by a col 


3 
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_ "quial negle@ of the uw, ſuch as is often obſerved in aun. 
© pod by which goodwife is changed io goody, Mooller, oofler, 


ler. £59 02 FN. 7 
a By running goods, theſe graceleſs ow/ers gain, Swift, 
We underſtand by ſome <4au/er's, old people die e "of 
4D hf vt yall vids eg ac abit ate, Mather, 
OWN. , {+ Jagen, Saxon; eygen, _Dutch.J 1. This is a 
Word of no other uſe than as it is added to the poſſeſſive 
ptonouus, my, thy, his, our, your, their. It ſeems to 
be a ſubſtantive; as, my own, my peculiar: but is, in 
reality, the participle paſſive of the verb owe, in the par- 


. ticiple o n or oxn + my own ;-the thing owned by, or. 
belonging to me. 2. It is added generally by way of em- 
phaſis or corroboration. 3. Sometimes it is added to note 


oppoſilion or contiadiſtinction; domeſtick; not foreign ; 
mine, his, or yours; not another's, 
(1.) Inachus in his cave alone, 


Wept not another's lofles, but his own, Dryden. 
(2.) I yet never was forſworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was my on. Shakefp. 


Every nation made gods of their own, and put them in high 
laces. <: 2 Kings, xvii. 29. 
For my own ſhare one beauty I deſign, 

Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine. Dryden. 

It is conceit rather than underſtanding, if it muſt be under 

the reſtraint of receiving and holding opinions by the authority 


of any thing but their 0zvr perceived evidence. Locke. 
Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn, 
And knit thee gloves made of her 6wn ſpun yarn. Gay. 
Paſſion and pride were to her ſoul unknown, 
Convinc'd that virtue only is our own. Pofe. 


(3.) Theſe toils abroad, theſe tumults with his own, _ 
Fell in the revolution of one year. Daniel. 
There's nothing ſillier than a crafty knave out-witted, and 
beaten at his own play. L*Eftrange. 


To Own. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To acknowledge; to 

avow for one's own. 2. To poſſeſs; to claim; to hold 
by right. 3. To avow. 4. To confeſs ; not to deny. 

(1.) When you came, find me out, | * 

And cwn me for your fon. Dryden's Cleomenes, 
(z.) Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own 3 - 

Nor is your courſe upon our coaſts unknown, 

Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 

Of theſe the ehief, the care of nations ou, | | 

And guard with arms divine the Britiſh throne. Pate. 

(3-) Nor hath it been thus only amongſt the more civilized 


nations; but the barbarous Indians likewiſe have owned that. 


tradition, . Wilkins. | 
I'Il venture out alone, As, 
Since you, fair princeſs, my protection own, Dryden, 


(4.) Make this truth fo evident, that thoſe who are unwil- 
hng to own it may yet be aſhamed to deny it. Tillotſon. 
Others will own their weakneſs of underſtanding. Locke. 
It muſt be 64uned, that, generally ſpeaking, good parents are 
ocver more fond. of their daughters, than when they ſee them 
too fond of themſelyes. | | | Law. 
O'wnERSHIP, n. . [from owner.] Property; rightful 
poſſeſſion. | | 


In a real action, the proximate cauſe is the property or 


gene hip of the thing in controverſy. * Ayliffe's Parergon, 
O'wner, n. ſ. [from own.] One to whom any thing be- 
longs ; maſter ;; rightful poſſeſſour. | ? | 
- A bark 
Stays but till her owner comes aboard. 
It is not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing my walls in ſpight of me the owner, 5 
But thou wilt brave mne. Shakeſpeare. 
Here ſhew favour, becauſe it happeneth that the owzer hath 


Sbaleſp. 


incurred the forfeiture of eight years profit of his lands, before 
de cometh to the knowledge of the proceſs againſt him. Bacon. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 5 


They intend advantage of my labours, 
With no ſmall profit daily to my owners.. 
Theſe wait the owners laſt deſpair, 
And what's permitted to the flames invades. 


*” — — — 


ing cattle white that drink of it. 


Ox GANG of land. n. J. Twenty acres. 


Wo H Ss L. nu. . [fromox and Heal; hellebori nigri radix] 
A plant, | | 
Ox LI. N. P [from ex and lip : Verts primula, Lat.] The 


Dryden. | 


This roving wanton 
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A freehold, though but in ice und ſhow, will make the o,? 
pleaſed, in the poſſeſſion, and ſtout in the defence of its 


5 The © Adaifin's Free! older, 
That ſmall muſcle draws the noſe upwards, when it expteſles 
the contempt which the pwner of it has upon ſeeing any thing 
he does not like. Wee a Addifem, Sfectate/. 
Victory hath not made us inſolent, nor have we taken advan- 


tage to gain any thing beyond the honour of reſtoring every. 
one's right to their juſt owners. 


0 Ear n | Atterbuzy, 
What 1s this wit, which muſt our cares employ ?- 


The owner's wife, that other men enjoy, Pof e. 


Owe. n. / [urus Jubatus, Latin.] A beaſt. Ainfevarth, 


x. n, /. plur. Ox x. Joxa, Saxon; exe, Daniſh.] 1. 
The general name for black caztle. 2. A caſttated bull. 
| 20 5749 Camden. * 


(1.) The black ox hath not trod on his foot, 
Sheep run pot half ſo tim rous from the wolf, 
Or horſe or oxen from the leopard, e 

As you fly from your oft- ſubdued flaves. 

I ſaw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the ports for mak- 
: The inhabitants of that 
country have ſtill the ſame opinion, and have a great many 
oxen of a whitiſh colour to confirm them in it. Addiſon, 

(2.) The horns of oxen and cows are larger than the hulls 3 
which is cauſed by abundance of moiſture, © Bacon. 


Although there be naturally more males than females, yet 
artificially, that is, by making geldings,. oxen and weathers, , 


there are fewer, Graunt, . 
The field is ſpacious I deſign to ſow, 
With oxen far unfit to draw the plough, Dryden. 
— The frowning bull | 
And ox half-rais'd, Thomſon's Summer. 
Ox BAN E. n. /. [buphonum,) A plant. Ainſworth, 
O'xEYE. n. /. [buphthalmus ] A plant. Miller. 


O'xeLy. n. /. (from ox and fly: ; talbanus, Lat.] A fly of: 


a particular kind, 
Ainſ: 


Ainſworth; 


fame with-cow/7ip, a vernal flower. 
A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 


as Where oi and the nodding violet grows... Shakeſp. | 
OxsTA'LL. . . [ox and tall.) A ſtand for oxen. | 
O'xToneve. n. /. [ugleſſa.] A plant. Ain. 


Ox Y RATE. 2. / lj l, oxycrat, Fr. ks and nepd.] 


A mixture of warer and vinegar, 


. Apply.a mixture of the ſame powder, with a compreſs preſt 
out of 9x 


oxycrate, and a ſuitable bandage. Wiſeman, 


O'xyMEL. n. /. [o55pih, eds, and wins] A mixture of 


vinegar and honey. | 

In fevers, the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, were 
ptiſans and decoctions of ſome. vegetables, with-oxyme/ or the 
mixture of honey and vinegar. Arbuthnot, 


OxYMo'Ron. n. .. {oSUuwpey.) A rhetorical figure, in. 


which an epithet of a quite contrary ſignification is ad- 
ded to any word. | 


Ox YARRHODI NE. z. / [oEyppodtvor, 6&v5 and poow.} A mix- 
ture of two parts of oil of roſes with one of vinegar of 
toſes. „ 

The ſpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily compoſe 9xpr-. 
1 1 Flayer on the Humours, 
O'yYER. 2. / [oyer, old French, to hear. ] A court of eyer 
and terminer, is a judicature where cauſes are heard and 
determined. | | * 7. 
OQre's: [gyez, hear ye, French.] Is the introduction to any. 
_ proclamation or adyertiſement given by the publick criers 


rhodines. 


both in England and Scotland. It is thrice repeated, 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, | 
Attend your office and. your quality, 
Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yes. 
Onyes ! if any happy eye | 
all defery . 
, E 2. 5 


Shale ſp. 


| Shakeſs, 
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e the finder auen ks, ran e 
| et. | nl diate ne s of beings in the 

is the wag, Craſtaw, "' is fo periar to us, as we are ſuperior dig. 13 4 

\- _Ov'LeTHoLs.. n. // See Ovi r. t may be written | this viſible world; though we deſcend belo — 


ler from geillet, French; but ey/et ſe better,” leaſt animated atoms diſcovered by microſcopes, 
Diſtinguiſh'd flaſhes deck the great, n | Watts's e the Mi 
* 5 As each excels in birth or ſtate; er 14k. 20 tubs in rows | 
ET: we 775 1 are more and amplen | 1 "Nori 15 be ide the poſts, there ſtay thy haſte. | 5 
e e King's own body was a ſamplar... | or. 
Orrs TER. . F [vefer, Dutch; buitre, ae! A bi- OJrerkausken. 3* { Leer and wench, or woman. 
ee Tarts 1x00 4 O'rsTrgrwoMan. woman , whoſe buſineſs is to ſell 
1 will not lend thee a penny Oyſters, Proverbially: A low woman. 
e Why then the world's mine opfler which I with ſword Off goes his bonnet to an oyflerwench, - | | 
5 Will open. Shakeſp. Mer: 'y Wives of Windſor, —— lock d their fiſh "ny ed. | 
Rich honeſty dwells like your miſer, br, in a poor houſe ; as And trudg'd away to cry no bilhop, "Hudibra; 
* your pearl in your foul ayfer., . Shakeſp. | 5 
3 Another maſs held a kind of oyfler ſhell, and other bivalves. Oz x" NA. #. 7. LSSαν,z from 38 5 oZene, Fr.] An ulcer 


, Fandward on  Foffle, in the infide of the noſtrils that gives an ill ſlench. Ding 
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of the anteriour part of the lips; as pull, pelt. It is 
confounded by 
b : it has au uniform ſound: it is ſometimes mute 
before t ; as accompt, receipt; but the mute P is in 
modern ortho raphy commonly omitted. 
PAR. adj. [pabulum, Lat.] Affording aliment or 
provender. 
PanUra'rtION. #. J [pabulum, Lat.] The act of feeding 
or procuring provender. 
Pi/BULOUsS. adj. [pabulum, Lat,] Alimental ; affording - 
aliment. 
We doubt the air is the fabulous ſupply of fire, much leſs 
that flame is properly air kindled. Brown's, Vulgar Errours. 
PA BULUM. Lat Food; ſupport. A technical word. 
PACE. n. /. [pas, Fiench j 1: Step; ſingle movement in 
walking. 2. Gait ; manner of walk, 
celerity. To keep or hold pace, is not to be left behind. 
4. Step; gradation of buſineſs. A galliciſm. 5. A mea- 
ſure of five feet. The quantity ſuppoſed to be meaſured 
by the foot from the place where it is taken up to that 
where it is ſet down. 6. A particular movement which 
horſes are taught, though ſome have it natutally made, 
by lifting the-legs on the ſame fide together. 


(1.) Behind her death, 
Cloſe following face for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horſe. "Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(2.) He himſelf. went but akind :of languiſhing pace, with 
his eyes ſometimes caſt - up to n as ave ap = fancies 


ſtrove to mount higher. Nr 
He ſaw Menaleas come with y pace; F t * 
Wet were his eyes, and chearleſs was his face. 


(3.) To morrow, and to-morrow, and We- 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, . 
'To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time 
And all our yeſterdays have leber fools 
The way to duſl death. of An. Macbeth. 
ring me word 7 15 
How the world goes, that to the fæce of it 
I may ſpur on my journey. ale. 1 5. 
or her winged ſpeede, | 

The faulcon Me could for pace exceed. 
His teachers were fain to reſtrain; his OY", z 4 at hie 


drothers, under the ſame railings, might | hold pace with him. 2 him becauſe he was 1 churchman, As wet rom with an 
Wetton's Buckingham. ; of ꝓaciicalion N Henry . 
The beggar ſings ev'n x when he ſees the place, : Dave, by an happy and ſeaſonable ach ar Bok off 
Beſet with thieves, _ OY 8 s his ace. 


* mended N b 

Marcia would anſwer mA | in iu eds, keep face ws 

With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 

Hudibras applied his ſpur to one ſide > of his ho 
coping bu 15 other would keep pace with it. 

(4.) The zien pace necellary for bis majeſty 

fall into con dep ce with Spain. 
(5. * 


Addiſon. 
hors as as not 
© Addiſon, - 
to make, is = 


Is a labia] conſonant, e by a Night compreion 


the Germans and Welſh with 


3. Degree of 


Je Pack, v. a. 1. To meaſure by ** 


e | 


by walking over it, they led a 45 Ga 5 
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feds | i. e. the {ſpace from. the elevation of one foot, to the 
ſame foot ſet down again, mediated by a ſtep of the other foot; 
a pace equal to five foot; a thouſand of which paces made a 
mile. Holder on Time. 
The violence of eee the ſes above fix face 
Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
(6. ) They rode, but authors having nat 
Determin'd whether pace or trot; ' 
That's to ſay, whether tollutation, | 
As they do term it, 8 AHudibras. 
To Pack. v. u. [from the nous. ] 1. To move on ſlow ly. 
2. To move. 3. [Uſed of horſes. | To Ware by raiſing 
the legs on the fame ſide together. 
(1.) He ſoft arrived c on the e plain, 


* 


And fairly e forth 45 1 
Upon the giddy foot mg or th e batches, . . 
thought, that Glo * | Shakeſp. R. III. 
1 I behe | ; 
Þ Criſpipus, both. wund db N penn ners vile, 
acing in pomp wi 0 „„ 
Chang'd oft a jog * AAP e dens, fu penal. 
The moon ls in the cleateſt ſky 1 J ever ſaw, by whoſe 
ſolemn light Iced on flowly. without interruption. Fete. 


The nymph; ohedient vine command, 
Io ſeek Ulylles, el 4 Ang ut fed NE & T5 Pope. 


(2.) Remember well, ſpeed fo pace, _ 
To F 6 of Perdi erdita. fp e Wr, Wi 5er Tale. 
2. To direct to 
go; to tegulate in motion 


(i.) Muhere ia dhe horte that dab unuead again 
His tedious meaſures with th' —_— re, 


That he dd hace! them firſt. |  Shakeſp. Noh gs 
(2+) If you can, pact your F 

In that good path that I would wiſh it go, 
And you-thall have your buſem on,this wretch. |  Shateſp. 
PACcx 3 adj. (from pace.) Having a particular gait. 

— Revenge is ſure, ſometimes flow] hacd; 

| Awake, mor or — ſleep thy laſt. . TIN ea - 
Pa- CER, n. /. from pace] He that paces. | 


Pacrrics/ TION... tt. J. [pacifitation, Fr. from as.) i. 
The act of 15 70 Fes. So. he 30 0 of appeaſog Or 


_ 4x: 5 ſent forthwith to the French king, his cha plain, PR 


* F ; ] 2 
Ee. ; : omar that b _ d en 4 Day porjfcatio bf i” 


ee be d. 


1 e the dg Hooker. 


bo IEA TH. 1 1 ener _ from Na 'Feace- 


maker. 
He kt and kept on foot a CN treaty of 


belies 
he = in con dergtion, the on 5 A 


acifie 
Hes, Hen, VII, 
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Saws 


Pacr'eica TORT, adj, [from pacifieator,) Tendiog to wake 


ace, 


Paci ick. ad, [pacifique, Fr. pacificus, 1. Peace - 


mak ing; mild; gentle; appeaſing. 
God now in his gracious pacifick manner comes to treat with 


them. Hammond Fundamentals. 


— Returning, in his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifck ſign. 


*Pa'ciritn. n, , [from pacify.] One who peife, ul 
ap- 


To PA'CIFY. wv. a. [pacifier, Fr. pacifico, Lat.) 
peaſe ; to ſtill reſentment; to quiet an angry prion 4 z to 
compoſe any defire. 
While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn to pacify 
with ſleep his over-watched eyes, - Siane 
Menelaus promiſed Ptolemy money, if he would pacify 
king. 2 Mac. iv. p44 
The Moſt High i is nofIpaczfied for fin by the multitude of 
ſacrifices. Ecclus. xxxiv. 19. 
In his journey he heard news of the victory, yet he went 


on as far as Vork, to A gw ("f agd fettle thoſe countrics. 
Bacon. 


0 villain! to have wit at will upon all other occaſions, and 
not one ng « now at a pinch to pacyfy our miſtreſs. 


Nor William po, nor Mary's.charms | 
Could or repel, or pacify his arms. | (Prior, 


PACK, n. J [pack, Dutch.] 1. A large bundle of any 


thing tied up for cart iage. 2. A burden; a load. 3. A due 


number of cards. 4. A number of hounds hunting together. 
5. A- number of people confederate in any bad deſign or 


practice. 5. Any great number, as to quantity and preſ⸗ : 


ute: as, a patk or world of troubles. ene 1) fiaſes, 


1.) Themiſtocles faid to the King of Perſia, that fpeech was 
like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, wherehy the 
imagery appears in figures ; whereas in thoughts thef lie but as 


nin Packs. © 85 ace. 
Had fly Ulyſſes at the ſack | 
Of Troy, brought thee. his pedlar- 8. 2 
Our Knight did bear no leſs a fact, "3 hs 
| of bis own buttocks on his back. — 
(2.) Trather choſe, 
To croſs. my fr iend in his intended drift, 


Take a freh bar 170 
It is wonderful to ſee perſons of ſenſe paſſi ing awa 7 a dozen 
hours together in r and rn a . of cards. 


(4. ) Two ghoſts join their packs to hunt her o'er r the — 
The- fury fires the pack! they ſnuff, they vent, 
And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. r 
The ſavage ſoul of game is up at once, 
The pack full- nne various. Tbomſon 5 Comme. 
(F.) You panderly. raſcals! there's a, knot, a gang, apack,, + 
4 conſpiracy, againft me.  Shakeffs Mer. Wiwes of Wind. 


Never ſuch a fack of knaves and villains, as they who now. 
Clarendon... 
Bickerſtaff is more a man of honour, than to be an ac- 
' ,complice with a pact of raſcals that walk the ſtreets on nights. 


governed in the parliament. 


Sabiyt. 


To PACK. v. 4, [packen, Dutch! 18 bind up for car- 
riage. 2, To ſend in a hurry: 3. To fort the cards ſo 


as that the game ſhall be iniquitouſly ſecured. It is a 


plied to any 1niqujtous procurement of colluſan, 9 8 | 


unite picked perſons in ſome bad deſign. 
(.) A poor merchant driyen on unknown land, 
Tia had by chance pack'd u 101 his choĩceſt treaſufſfe 
In one dear _— and fay'd only that. Otuay. 


there are ſome that are good in canv 


" Cleaueland.. 


- Hudibras. | 
a voice purſued him. 


1 Grbwvitte. | 


Addiſon, f 


Reſoly'd for ſea, the ſlaves th. "ry ach, 
Fach ſaddled with his burden an 5 ? 246 Dryden, 
What we looked upon as brains, were an of ſtrange 
materials, jacked up with wonderful art in the Fr Adiiſon, 
(2+). He cannot live, I hope, and muſt not die, 
*R George be pac#4 with, poſt horſe up to heay'n, Shateſp, 
Enos has | 
Pac be cards with Cæſar, and falſe play d. Sbabeſſ. 
There be that can pack cards and +. cannot play well; 
es and factions, that are 
otherwiſe weak men. Bacun's EDayr, 
The judge thall jobb, the biſhop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown, Pope, 
(4.) When they have pack'd a parliament, 
We'll once more try th' expedient ; 
Who can already muſter friends, 
To ſeryve for members to our ends. f Hudibra: 
Brutes, called men, im full ery park'd by the court or country, 
run down i in the houſe of commons, a deſerted horned beaſt of 
the court: | e ©" 
So many greater fools than they, | 
Will fact a crowded audience the third day. Southern, 
The eb council was dwindling into a conventicle ; 


> a hc a embly of Italian biſhops, not a free convention of 
£* E franc e. 


To Packs. V, u. 


Firkers from all 2 Atterbury, 
To tie up god, 2. To go off in a 


hurry ; to be in haſte, 3. To conceit bad meaſures; 
to conlederate in ill; to praQiiſe unlawtul, cofederacy or 
colluſion. 
..) The marigold, whoſe courtier's face | 
Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his riſe, at his full ſtop 
Pacle and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. 
(2.) New farmer thinketh each hour a day, 
| Until! the old farmer be packing away FJ1ſer. 
Rogues, hence, avaunt! 
Seek ſhelter, pack. Shakeſp. M. W. 1 Minꝗſcr. 
The wind no ſooner came good, but away pack the gallies 


Cleavtland, 


with all the haſte they could. Carew, 


A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and then robbed 
the temple : as he was packing away with his ſacrilegious burden, 
"LE flrange, 
Tf they had been an hundred more, they had been all {ent 


N packing with the ſame anſwer. 1 3 Fillingfeet, 


Pack hence, amd from the cover'd benches riſe, 
This is no place for you, Dryden, 
Poor Stella muſt ack off to ws, Y 
From purling ſtreams and fountains bubbling 
To Liffy's ſtinking tide at Dublin. | guiſt 
(3.) That this ſo profitable a merchandize, riſeth not to a 
proportionable enhauncement with other leſs beneficial, com- 
ns, they impute partly to the eaſtern buyers packing, 
ly to the owners not venting the ſame. * . _- Carew, 
Go pack with him. Shakeſp., Titus Andronicus, 


Pa'cxcLoaTH: #. ff. [pack and chath.) A cloath in which 


goods are tied up. 


PA. KER. 2, 7. (from pa: 4. One who binds 15 bales for | 


carriage. 


Pack ET. u. % [pacquet; French] 1 A ſmall pack; a 


” maibof letters. 2. A ſmall bundle, as of a mountebank's 


_ medicines. 3. The poſt ſhip, the EY that brings letteis 
| periodically, N | 


(1.) In the dark | 
'Grop'd Ito find dut them, a | Fo 
Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdraw, | Shakeſf» 
There paſſed continually packets and diſpatches dee 1 


two kings. Bacon's Henry VI 


His packets returned with. large e, of objections er 
adyertiſements. Toy . 
— Upon your late command 5 
To guard. the paſſages, and ſearch all packets,.. 
This to the prince was intercepted. Dentan. 
(3.) People will wonder how the news could come, ee 


e. „ 


a 12 NN 


cels. 


* 'packeted. : 


. 
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"My reſolution is to ſend you all your letters, well fealed and 
[ | Swift. To Pap. v. n. [from the nonn.] 


VB 


We ſhall not neet to ſay what lack + wi Fytut 0 -- 
Of leather was * D ˖⸗˙Ä— hood hg bo fk 
Hudibras. 


For that was en unden . 


pick nos E. n. / [pack and berſe.] A horſe of burden; To rob on foot. 3. To beat a way Wü level. 


a horſe employed in carrying goods. 15 
Fre you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 
1 was A 8 his great affairs. Sha leſp. 
It is not to expected that a man, who drudges on in a 
laborious trade, ſhould be more knowing in the variety of things 
done in the world, than a pachhorſe who is driven conſtantly 
forwards and backwards to market, ſhould be {killed in the geo- 
graphy of the country. | | Locke, 
Packs ADDLE. 7. J. [pack and ſaddle.) A ſaddle on which 

* burdens are laid. e mals | 
Your beards deſerve not fo honourable a grave as to ſtuff a 

© butcher's cuſhion, or to be entombed in an aſſes packſaddle, 
| | 8 Shakeſpeare's Coriolants, 
That brave prancing courſer, hath been fo broken and brought 
low bv her, that he will patiently take the bit and bear a pagg- 
ſaddle or panniers. Hues Vocal Foreft. 
The bunch on, a camel's back may be inſtead of a pactſadale 


to receive the burthen. More againſt Atheiſm, 
Pa/cxkTHREAD. n. ,. [pack and th read.] Sttong thread uſed 
in tying up parcelss. | 
e About his ſhelves . 15 
Remnants of -packthread, and old cakes of roſes q 
Were thinly ſcatter'd. Shakeſp. Romen and Jul. 
Girding of the body of the tree about with packthread, re- 
ſtraineth the fap. Bacon, Nat. Hiſt 


I can compare ſuch productions to nothing but rich pieces of 
patchwork, ſewed together with ꝓacłthread. Felton. 
His horſe is vicious for which reaſon I tie him cloſe to his 
manger with a packthread. 1 » Addiſon, Spetlator, 
The cable was about as thick as packthread. ' ' ' Swift. 
Pacxwax. n. .. Several parts peculiar to brutes, are want- 
ing in man; as the ſtrong aponeuroſes of the neck, called 
packwax. ; 2 | Ray. 
Pacr. n. /. [pact, Fr. pactum, Latin.] A contract; a bar- 
gain; a convent, F a 
The queen, contrary to her act and agreement concerning 
the marriage of her daughter, delivered her daughters out of 
fanctuary unto King Richard. e 
Pa'CTiON. n. /. [pattion, Fr. pactio, Latin.] A bargain; 
a covenant. _ | | 
The French king ſent for Matthew earl of Levenox, to re- 
move the earl of Arraine from the regency of Scotland, and re- 
verſe ſuch ꝓactions as he had made. Hayward. 
There never could be any room for contracts or Pactions, 
between the ſupreme being and his intelligent creatures. 
Et | | T2 Cbeyne. 
Pacririouvs. adj. Pactio, Lat.] Settled by covenant. 
PAD. n. /. [from paad, Sax. whence likewiſe. path, or paa d.] 
1. The road; a ſoot- path. 2. An eaſy paced horſe. z. 
A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. 4. A low ſoft ſad- 
dle ;. a cuſhion or bolſter ; properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuf- 
fed with ſtraw. [ Pajads, Spaniſh, of paja, ſtraw.] 


(1.) We have ſeen this to be the diſcipline of the ſtate, as 


well as of the pad. | | L*Eftrange. 
The ſquire of the pad and the knight of the poſt, _ 

Find their pains no more baulk'd, and their hopes no more 

| croſt. ns : | P/ jor. 

(2.) Let him walk a foot with his pad in his hand; but let 
not them be accounted no poets who mount and ſhew their horſe- 
manſhip. 0 | Dryden's Ded. to Fuvenal. 
A grey pad is kept in the ſtable with great care, out of regard 

to his paſt ſervices. e W Adatfon. 
1 would have ſet you on an eaſier ꝓad, and relieved the an- 
dering knight with a night's lodging. Pope's Letters, 

(4.) Tremellius was called ſcropha or ſow, becauſe he hid his 
neighbour's ſow under a pa, and commanded his wife to lie 
thereon ; he ſware that he had no ſow but the great ſow that 
Lay there, pointing to the pad and the ſow his wife, Camden. 


K - 


Pa/DaAR.. n. ſ. ' Grouts ; coarſe flower. avs £21 al 
In the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years of ſuch power 
and favour, all that came out could not be expected to be 
pure and fine meal, but muſt have amongſt it padar and bran in 
this lower age of human fragility, . | Wotton. 


Pa'/pDER. . /. [from pad.] A robber 3 A foot highway - 


. 


man. N 1 | 
Spurr d as jockies uſe, to bree, I 
Or padders to ſecure a neck. AN | 
Worſe than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe - 
Than thouſand padders is the poet's curfe 3-4 
Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear, 6 
But without mercy read, to make you hear, Dryden. 
If he advanced himſelf by a voluntary engaging in unjuſt 
*quarrels, he has no better pretente to honour than what a re- 
tute and ſucceſsful adder may challenge, Collier. 
To Pa'pDLE. v. n. [patouiller, Fr.] 1. To row ; to beat 
| water as with Cars, 2. To. play in the water. gs To 
finger. M un bit. 1 
a .) As the men were paddling for their lives. L Efrange. 
Paddling ducks the ſtanding lake deſire. „ nu; ay. 
(2.) The brain has a very unpromiſing aſpect for think- 
ing: it looks like an odd ſort of bog for fancy to pachlle in. 
8 Del Collier. 
A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, ſpyed a lamb 
paddling a good way off, 1 8 
(3.) Paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
And making practis' d- ſiniles, 
As in a looking-glaſss. Shakeſp. Winter's Tax. 
Pa'/pDLE. n. h. [pattal, Welſh.] 1. An oar, particularly 
that which is uſed by a fingle rower in a boat. 2. Any 
thing broad like the end of an oar. * 
(2.) Have a paddle upon thy weapon, 
Pa'DpLER. n. /.* [from paddle.) One who paddles. 
| | = | Ainſworth. 


* 


PalppLE-SsTA TT. n. /. [from padale and Haff] A ſtaff 


headed with broad iron. | 3 
Pa'pDock. n. J. Ipada, Saxon; padde, Dutch.] A great 
frog or toad. | * 5 Ley 

Where [ was wont to ſeck the honey bee, | 
Working her former rooms in waxen frame; 
The griſly toad ſtool grown there mought I ſee, 

And loathing paddocks lording on the ſame. | 
The paddock, or iro paddoceh, breeds' on the land, is bony 
and hip, eſpechally the ſſi ee. | Walton, 
I The water ſnake whom fiſh; and paddocks fed; 
With ftaring ſcales lies poiſon d. e. 


PA DDO ck. u. f. [corrupted from parrack.] A ſmall inclo- 


ſure for deer, or other animals. 


- PapeL1on, u. /. [pas de lion, Fr. pes leonis, Lat.] An 


herb. j | : | Ain ſwarth. 
PA'DLOCK. z. /. [padde, Dutch.) A lock hung on a 
© ſtaple to hold on a link. : | 
Leet all her ways be unconfin d; | 
And clap your padlocꝭ on her mind. 7 Prior. 
t,Pa'DpLOCK. w. à. [from the noun.] To faſten with a 
. padlock. | 110 be, 55 
Some illiterate people have padloci'd all thoſe pens that were 
to celebrate their heroes, by filencing grub- ſtreet. Fobn Ball. 
Pap-xnac. n. from pad and nag.] An ambling nag. 
An eaſy ad nag to ride out a mile. F 
Pa'powrlrt. n. J. [pes leoninus, Latin.] An herb. 
| ” 1 | Na ' h Ainſworth, a 
PAN. n. ſ. [from the ſongs ſung at feſtivals to Apollo, be- 
ginning fo pan! A ſong of triumpn. „ 


— 5 7 
£ . 1 = 


1. To travel gently. 2. 


* 
* - * 
Rr 
3 > 7. 8 


| 11 
Hudibras. 


L'Efirange, 


Deut. xxiii. 13. 


Spenſer. _ 


Dr. Pope. 


n 


© a” 2 co „% K 


PNGAN: 1. 


PA'GEANT: N. 
fatisfaQory account, It may bnd payen geant, à Pagan. 


On = * - . . ou : 7 * 
* | ; . ? F 


b A 


\.& 0 may 1 live to hail the 140% th 8 - n a 
Aud ling loud pæ ans throf — —— nen. 
Ste from each elime the d their 


| " Hear in all tongues confenting padys ring,” @ d. Phpe\ 
pagus, a vi age ; ; the 1 es continuig eathen 
the cities were ian eachen; Gn Ri A Chr Lean 
ee Mind ye e 1 6 Act a 
+ ei ecloathg ate after ſuch g 4 293 100 + Sor 
That fute they have worn out Chi d iy F Stakeſp. 
The ſecret ceremonies T conceal, t 
„Upesuth, perhaps unlawful, to Feveal ; © 
But ſuch they were as Pagan uſe requir d. 
Pa'GANISM. 7. 
. iſm. Ch 
The name of popery is be — 15 than vety . 
amongſt divers of the more ſimpl | Hoke 
Our labarum, in a ſtate 0 Pu 252 oh you Yay on à cgin of 
Pibetius. It ſtands beteeen 708 other enfigtts. Atiiſen. 


PAGE. n. . [page, French. 1. One ſide of the leaf ofa 
book. 2. [page, Fr. 
_ form 1 than r gl on a great per ſon. 


a than Gould Rave opened one of. the 5. Lise of the 
C Us cbunſel, und ſeen the eveiit of aten being did, he 


might have dried u the young man's tears. f To 00 Jr. 
Thy name to Pheebus and the miles Known, 
Shall in the front of e ry page de ſhowy. © Dryden. 
A printer divides hook into ſheets, the theets into ger, 
the papes into lines, and the lines into letters. att, 
(2.) The fair goddeſs Fortune d 


. Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mifgude thy oppo ſwords ! © 


| Proſperity. be thy Huge. Shateſp- Coriolanus. 
| Pages following him, F 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes. Shaleſp. 
He had two pages of Honour, vun either hand one. Bacon, 
Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methuſalem his page. | bene. 


This day thou ſhalt my rural pages ſe, 


For I have dreſs d them. both to wait on thee. Dryden. | 


Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his chamber, to 
tell him very morning, Remember, O king, that thou art mor- 
tal. Male Prep. fer Death. 

70 PAGE. v. a, {from the noun.] 1. To mark the pages 
of a book. - 2. To attend as a page. 
(2.) Will theſe moſs trees 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels 
And ſkip when thou point'|t out. Shateſp. 
Of this word the etymologiſts Zive no 


giant, a repreſentation of triumph uſed at return from holy 
wars; as we have yet the Saracen's head. ] 1. A ſtatue in 
a ſhow. 2. Any ſhow; a ſpeQacle of entertainment. 3. 
0 is uſed in a roverbil and general ſenſe for any thing 

ſhowy without ſtability or duration. 

(2.) When all our pageants of delight were plaid, 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, | | 
And I was trim'd in madam, Julia's gowns + Shakeſp, 


I'll play my patt in foftune's pageant. i Shake. 


This wide and univerſal theatre, 
Preſents more woful paztants than the ſeene 
Wherein we play. Thakeſp. As you lite its 
Strange and unnatural, let's ſtay and ſe 
This pageant of a prodigy. Cowley. 
The poets contrived the followin | pageant or machine for 
the pope's entertainment; a huge 


ſplit in the top in imitation of Farnaſſus. Aadaiſon. 
(3+) Thus unlamented paſs the proud away © | 
The gaze of fools, and packs aday. Pope. 
The . of others raiſes our renoẽwn, 
Our own as ſoon blows the pageant down. Young, 


8 E 55 adj, Showy s pompous 4 oltentatious 3 ſuper- 
cia | 


W 0 


294 os. 


: o [Papanircy, Saxon 51 Pager tis 22 1 


Dryden, 
7. [paganifin, Fr, nom puff Heathen | 
| | Raatz Nele [pagina, Latin] Cooſiſting of ages. 

aniſm © © : 


young boy attending, rather in 


ting mountain that was 


ere abe w e N LE Le A 
The pageant pomp of ſuch. a ſervile throne. . | 


ToPa'on ant. wv, 4. [fromthe noun.] Teexlibit' In ſhow ; 


a to * . 


ich ridfeulous and dk wartl action, 3 . 15 
Which, flanlerer, pe imitation calls, L 


He pageant} us. eg Tet: IR 


P. GE Ax TRY. A. / {from Pagean. J Pomp; ſhow. 


Incenveniences are conſequent to dogmatizing, ſu 
men in the right; but if 6 . in the rg 2 
culous pageaitry i is it to fee ſuch a philoſophical gravity ſet man 

out a ſöleciſm. Governm. of the Tongue. 

Such pa pageantry V be to the people ſhown ; | 
There boa thy horſe's trappings and thy own. Dryden. 


on proper unto the pagiral books of our times, 
* my ö von tv unto volumes or rolling books, in uf. 
among de Jews, | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
PGO D. #. f, la corruption of pound, which in the 
Perſtan Fzoifies a houſe of idols. Fryers travels.) 1, An 
Indian idol.” 2. The temple-of the idol. : 
(I.) They worſhip idols called pagods, after ſuch a terrible 


- repreſentation as we make of devils, ENG. 
(2.) See thronging millions to the paged run, 3 
And offer country, parent, wife, or ſon. „ 
Parp. the preterfte Ie ang 


abi! oy paſſive of pay. 
* Fhi5 pimiſhment purſues the unhappy maid, 
And thus the urpte hair is dearly pa! 2 | Dryden. 
PatrcLts.. ". 7 [paralyfis, Lat. 2 Flowers; alſo called 

cowſlips. Did. 
Pa ll. nf Laila, Spaniſh] A wooden veſſel in which 
milk or water is commonly carried. 

In the country when wool is new — they fer fails of water 


in the ſame room, to increaſe the weight. Bacon. 
New milk that all the winter neyer fails, 
And all the ſummer overflows the pails. Dryden. 


Par'LFUL. 2. . {pail and full. The quantity that a pai} 
will hold. 

Yond fame cloud cannot chuſe but fall by pailfuls. Shak, 
PairuA it. adj. [The ſame with pallmall, a beater or 
mall to ſtrike the ball.] Violent; boiſterous, | | 

A ſtroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, makes it fly 
nol i. Digby on the Sw, 
Pain. u. J. [peine, Fr. pin, Sax. fana, Lat.] 1. Puniſh- 

ment denounced. 2. Penalty; puniſhment. 3. Senfa- 

tion of uneaſineſs. 4. [In the 8 Labour; work; 

toil. 5. Labour; taſk. The füngular is, in this ſenſe, 
obſolete. 6. Uneaſmeſs of wiede about ſoinething abſent 

or future; anxiety ; folicitude. 7. The throws of child · 

birth. 

(1.) There the princeſſes determining to. bathe themſelves, 

e it was ſo priviledged a place, upon 1675 of. death, as 

no body durſt prefume to come thither, | Sidney, 


On prin of death no perſon being ſo | | 
Or daring hardy, as to touch the liſt, " Shakeſp. R. III. 
Dryden's Dyn Sebaſtian. 


, Interpoſe, on pain of my diſpleaſure, 
etwrzt their ſwords. 
None ſhall preſume to fly under pain of: death, with wings 


of any, other man's making: | Addiſon's Guardian. 
Wy ecaut Euſebius hath yet ſaid nothing, we will by way 
of mal or gain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 


(3-9 As the pains of the touch are greater than the offences of 
the other ſenſes ; ſo likewiſe are the pleaſures, * Bacon, 
Pain is perfect miſery, the worlt 

Of evils ; and exceſſive, overturns 


All 2 1 17 Milton's Par. 10 | 
le would believe, but yet is ſtill in pain, 

Preſſes the pulſe, and feels the leaping vein. | Da. 

What pain do you think a man muſt when his my” | 


lays this folly to his charge. 
(4-) Many have taken the Hains to go out of Europe 10 1 
fide as friars in America. Abbot's Deſerip. of te Waris» 


8 


uſage wrought upon, to take ſome parns at it, watching your 
ſealons and taking gout care, chat he may not hate his taſk but 
do it chearfully. 
If health be ſuch a bleſſing, it may be worth the pains to 
diſcover the mA where it Bent and the ſprings tar n it. 
Temple. 

T hey called him a | thouſand fools for is pains,” L'Eftrange. 
Some” natures the more pams a man takes to reclaim them, 


The fame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. Pope. 
A reaſonable clergyman, if he will be at the pains, can make 
the moſt ignorant man comprehend what 1s his duty, and con- 


vince him that he ought to perform it. Swift: 
(5.) He ſoft arrived on the graſſy plain, 
And fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. Spenſer. 
T'one paine in a cottage dothe take, 
When t'other trim bowers do make. Tuſſer. 


When of the dew, which th' eye and ear do take, 
From flow'rs abroad and bring into the brain, 
She doth within both wax and honey make: 


This work is hers, this is her proper pain. Davies. 
When a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 

And angry grows, if he that firſt took pain - 

To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt,  _ 

He bends to him, but frights away the reſt. Waller. 


(6.) ———— It bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but inſtant 
A lover more proportion d to her bedꝰ - Prier. 
If the church were once thus ſettled, we Bob then be i in leſs 
pain for the religion of our prince, 
(J.) She bowed herſelf and travelled ; for her pains came up- 
on her, 1 Sam. iv. 19. 


ToPaln. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To afflict; to tor- 


of life. Locke. 
' Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that juſt before 
had been ſo much paired by the fetter. ' Addiſon. 
(2.) Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf to yield 


ſo abſolute a privilege. : 
| He pained himſelf to raiſe his =o 
PaiNeUL:; adj. [pain and full.] 
able; beſet with affliction. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 

Dryden. 
Full of pain; miſer- 
a. Giving pain; affliive. 


exerciſing labour. 


(1.) Is there yet no other way, beſides - 
Theſe painful paſſages, 1 we may cone 
To death. Milton's Par. Top. 
(2.) Evils have been more painful to us in the proſpect, than 
by their actual preſſure. Addi ifon, Speftator. 
I am ſick of this bad world! 


The day light and the fun grow painful to me.  Addifon.' 
Long abſtinence may be painful to acid conſtitutions, by the 
uncaly ſenſation it creates in the ſtomach, Arbutbnot. 


Holder. 


the worſe they are. hob oh 
—— er nimble ford refaſs: | 
Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took pain to loſe. Dryden. ; 


Leſley. 


equal juſtice unto all, yet can there not but great abuſes Jurk in 70 PAINT. v. a.  [peindre, French. ] 


4; Difficult ; requiring about. 4. Induftrious3 laborious ; | 


* 71 | 5 * a 1 ; | | | its 
One laboureth, and taketh paint, maketh- haſte, and is fo | . (== The painful hervice, 9 2 
much the more behind. | wot - +.» Eeclus. xi. 11. The extreme Sanger, and the drops of boos £55451 
58 The pain they had taken, was very great. | Clarendon. Shed for my th eſs country, 20h requited 
It philoſophy be uncertain, the 7 will conclude i it vain ; But with that ſurname... Shakeſp. Coriplanus, 
and the latter may be in danger of pronouncing. the ſame on When TI thought to know this, it was too painful for me- - 
their pams, who ſeek it, if after all t labour they muſt reap. .,- Fſalm Ixxiii. 16. 
the wind, mere opinion and conjecture. 15 Slanville. Surat he took, and, thence preventing fame, | 
She need no weaty ſteps aſcend, By quick and painful marches hither came. Dryden. 
All ſeems before her feet to bend; Eu'n I, tho? ſlow to touch the Painful ſtring, SHE: 
And here, as the was born ſhe lies, 8 Awake from ſlumber, and attempt to ſing. Smith. 
High without taking paint to riſe. | Waller. (4-) To dreſs the vines new labour is requir'd, 
The deaf perfor” mult be diſcreetly treated, and oy. pleaſant Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir'd. yden. 
i 


Great abilities when employed as God directs, do but make 
the owners: of them greater and more painful ſervants to their 
neighbours : howeyer, they are real Mabe) when in the hands 
of good men. 


Pa- 1wrört v. adv. [from pa 1 5 
affliction. 2. Laborioufly ; ; diligently, 

(2.) Such as fit in eaſe at Hake ral a benefit out of their 

* and thirſt, that ſerve their prince and country painfully 


abroad. _ Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Robin red-breaſt painfully 


Did cover them with leaves. Chbilaren in the Wood. 


Pine n. . [from — ] 1. Affliction; ſorzow; 
grief. 2. Induſtry ; ; laboriouſneſs. - Fe 

(1.) With diamond in window-glaſs ſhe g gray ved, | 

Erona die, and end this ugly painfulneſs, Sianey. 

No cuſtom can make the painfulneſs of a debauch eaſy, or 

pleaſing to a man; ſince nothing can be pleaſant that is un- 

natu Saut b. 


1. With great pain or 


(2.) Painfulneſs, by feeble means ſhall be able to gain that 
plenty of more foreible rn ern. is through * 
| Hooker. 


which in the 
ſloth and — loſt. 
- Par'nim. . /. [payen, F rench. 1 Pagan; ; infidel, 
The croſs hath been an ancient bearing, even before the 
birth of our Saviour, among the Painims themſelves. 
Peacbam. 
Whole brigades one champion's arms o 'erthrow, | 
Slay Painims vile that force the fair, Ticket, 
Par! NIN. adj. Pagan; infidel, 
Champions bold, 
Defy'd the beſt of Painim chivalry, 
' To mortal combat, or carriere with lance. 
The Solymean ſultan he o'erthrew, i 
His moony troops returning bravely ſmear'd 
With Painim blood effus'd. 


| ys 


P hi 1 fo 


Par NLESS. adj. [from Pain] Free from pain ; void of 


trouble. 


ment; 6 to make _— 2. [With the reciprocal pronoun. ] He frequently bleſt God for 0 far ho to his lab 
To labour. Little uſed. ties, as to make his diſeaſe ſo painleſs to him. Fell. 
(1.) Jam pained at my very heart, becauſe thou haſt heard, The deaths thou ſhow'ſt are forc'd; 
O my foul, the ſound of the f Fer. iv. 19. Ts there no ſmooth deſcent ? no fainkeſs way | 
She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, 8 Tr: Of kindly 14% with our native clay? Dryden. 
And leaves a rankling jealouſy behind. Dryden. PAIN STA KE R. . J. [pains and take. ] Labourer ; laborious 
Exceſs of cold as well as heat, pains us, becauſe it is equally ſo * 
deſtructive to that temper which is neceſſary to the preſervation Per 


I'll prove. a true painflaker day and night : 
I'll tpin and card, and, keep our children tight. 


duſtrious. 
1. To repreſent by 
delineation and colours. 2. To cover with colours repre» 
ſentative of ſomething. 3. To repreſent by colours, ap- 
- pearances, or images. 4. To deſcribe z to repreſent. 5. 
Fo colour ; to diverſify. 6 6. To deck with artificial colours 
in fraud or oftentation, 
(1.) Live to be the ſhew a gaze o' th' time, 
We'll have thee as our rarer monſters ann, | | 
Painted upon a pole. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 
2.) Who fears a ſentence or an old man's ſaw, 
shall by a painted cloth be kept in we. . Shakeſp. 
(3.) Till we from an author's words paint his very thoughts 
in our minds, we do not underſtand him. Lockes 
When folly grows romantick we muſt paint it; 
Come then the colours and the ground prepare, | 
(.) The lady is diſloyal.— 
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ee yore anew he 
The is too to aint t wig edne 
N LOG 5 8 S; ; (AR are. 

W } ich is his will that pat aint * TIN 0 Lt 1 


T earth with colors freſſi, 


The darkeſt {kies with ſtore of ſtapry lichte. F gente. 
(6.) Hath not old cuſtom made this life, 480 beet 1 
Than that of paint? pomp ? are not theſe Woods 
M.ore free from peril than the court. ta keſp. 
+ Jezebel painted 1 er face and tired her head. 2 Kings, IX.. 30. 
To PANT. v. n. To lay colours on the face; 


Oh if to dance all night nd .dreſs.al) den yn 
© Charm' d the, ſmall pox, or hav old age aπ.§y , 
* To, patch, na og 8 N become A aint, 5 
Nor would it Ke be ſuch a fin to paint, Not! Toe. 
PAIN, u /. {from the verb], ., Colours repreſentative. 
of 'any thing. 2. Colours laid on the e. 9; 
(1.) Poets are Jimners; jt 72 „ 
| Fo copy out ideas in the mind % 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are ere, +1 
And nature is their object to be drawn. , Grapville, 
The church of WT annunciation, looks. beautiful in the inſide, 
all Du ene corner o it being covered with ſtatues, gilding, ang 
rain Adu ſau on Ne . 
Her 7 in breathing paint engage, 7% 
Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm à future age. 
(2.) Together lay her pray'r book and her paint. 
Arts on the mind, like paint upon the face, 


3 (ght him, that's worth your loves. from your embrace. 
Young. 


Pope. 
Aon. 


| Pr NTER, 1. J. [peine: el Fr. from paint} One who pro- 


feſſes the art of repreſenting objects by colours. 
In the placing let ſome cãte be taken how the painter did 
ſtand in the working. . 1 Waotton's Architedure, 
Beauty is only. that which makes all things as they are in their 
E and perfect nature; which the beſt pæinters always chuſe 
* contemplating the forms of each. ; Dryden. 


1. The art of repreſent- 


Pai N Ti NG. u. /. [from paint.] 
2. 3 the 


ing objects by delineation and colours. 
palnted reſemblance. 3. Colours laid on. 
(1.) If painting be ackriowledged for an. As it Rho that 


no arts are without their precepts. Dryaen, 
Tas in life as *tis: in painting, 1 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting. Prior. 


* (&).1 his is the very painting of your fear 35 
This 15 the air-drawn dagger which you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. 5 55 | Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Painting i is welcome; ien 
The 2 is almoſt the Sete man: 
For ſince di ſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but outſide: pencil'd figures are TEE e 
| Ey' n ſuch as they give out. Shakeſp. Timon. 
| 4.) — If any ſuch be here | 
That love this painting, wherein you fee me ſmear'd, 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shak. Coriolanus. 


: PAIN TUR E. n. /, [peinture, F cr] The art of n. A 


French word. 
(r.) To the next realm ſhe, ſtretch'd her ſway, . 
For painture near adjoining lay, 
A. plenieous na, | 
The thow'ry arch, | 
With lifted colours gay, or, azure; gules, 
Delights-and puzzles the beholders eye, 
That views the watry brede with thouſand ſhews 
Of painture vary'd. | Philips, 
PAIR. n. /. [paire, Fr. par, Lat.] 1. Two things ſuiting 
one another, as a pair of gloves. 
3. Two of a ſort; a couple; a brace. 


Dryden. 


(2.) O ds meet now, 1 
Such pairs in love and mutual honour j join dF . Milton. 
Baucis and Philemon there 
Had liv'd long marry'd and a AV pair ; ; , 
"Now old in love. Dryden. 


—— — CR 


2. A man and wite, 


pA IL 2 0 3 


* 63.) An his lovely looks, his pleafing fires, © 
We 15 ſweet motions, all his taking Wie, | 
He does into one pair of eyes convey, wy 
"The many parrs of "nerves branching themſelyes to all the 


Turing, 


parts of the body, ate wonderful to behold, 


R 
To. PXIR. ©. n.” [from the noun. ] lt 


1. To be Joined: in 


pairs; to couple; as male and, female. 5 ſuit; to fit 

as a counterpart, f 
( Our . 1 * 

Vour hand, my Perdita,; ſo turtles pair. Shakeſp 


(2.) Had our prince ſeen the hour, he had pair'd . 
Well with this lord; there was uot. a full month. 
#5” Beowenn, their, births, bak. e 5 Tal 

— Ethelinda! © | 


heart: was, made, to. fit and pair with thine, 4 
* * rt = fraught. with artleſs tenderneſs. Rowe, 
Parr. v. . To join in couples. 2. To unite” ag 
ere Ne r p64! 
(I.) Minds are o hardly match'd, that ev'n thi firſt, 
Tho' pair d by heav'n, in Paradiſe were curs d. Dod. 
(2.) Turtles and doves with diff ring hues Ferret | | 
Aud gloſſy jet is pair d with ſhining white. Pope, 
PALACE. nf! palais, Ft. alu ium, Lat" A royal 
hole ; ; an houſe eminently ſplendid. ' £ 
ABI; —=——= You forgot, A 


We with colours ſpread, 


March'd thro' the city to the fler gates. . Shakeſp. 
Palaces and pyramids do flope | 
Their heads to their foundations: Shak. Macbeth, 
The palace yard is fill'd with floating tides, | 
And the laſt comers bear the former to the ſides. Dryd, 
The ſans bright palace on high columns rais'd, 
With burning ara and flaming jewels blaz'd. Adiiſon, 
The old man early roſe, walk'd forth and ſate 
On poliſh'd ſtone before b. his palace gate, Pope. 


PaLa'c 10US, 
hcent. 
London enereaſes daily, turning of great 3 houſes in- 
to ſmall tenements. Graunt, 
PaLa/nquin, n. , Is, a. kind of covered carriage uſed in 
the eaſtern countries, that is ſupported on the ſhoujders 
of ſlaves, and wherein perſuns of diſtinction ate carried. 
P LRTABLE. adj. from palate.] Guſtful; pleaſing to 


the taſte. 
There is nothing ſo difficult as the art of making advice a- 


adj, [from palace.] Royal ; noble ; 3 magni- 


a | How many devices have been made uſe of to render 
this bitter potion palatable, _ Aadiſon. 
N by th” alluring odour drawn in haſte, 
5 4 to the dulcet cates, and crowding. ſip | 
eir palatable-bane. | | ee. 
PA LATE. n. ſ. [palatum, Latin.] 1. The inflrument of 
- taſte, the upper part or roof of the mouth. 2. Mental 


reliſh. ; intellectual taſte. 
I.) —— Let their beds 
Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 
Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Theſe ivory feet were carved. into the ſhape of lions; without 
dels their greateſt dainties cou not reliſh to their palates. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Light and colours come in. only by the eyes ; all kind of 


ſounds only by the ears; the ſeveral. taſtes and ſmells by the noſe 
and palate, Locks, 
By nerves about our palate plac'd,. 
She likewiſe judges of the taſte :- 
Elſe, diſmal thought! our warlike men. 255. 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne. Rix. 
The vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg; yy 
Hard taſk to hit the palate of ſuch gueſts. Pope. 


2.): It may. be the of the ſoul is indiſpoſed Jiſtleſſ⸗ 
neſs £4 — 1 4 — 
The men of nice palates could not reliſn Ariſtotle, as dreſt 
_ up. by the ſchoolmen. Baier on Learning. 

PA'LATICK, adj, [from palate. ] Belonging 10 the youre 5 
os roof of. the moutb. | 
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B. M. are parallel to the three gi 
Palatic K. O. 1. n 
palatinus of pa- 


5 
The three labials, r. 


; T. B. u. and to th three . x ch: 7 
PACLATINE. f. / [palatin, French; from 


4 
4 * 

— 

. 


latium, 
gatives. 


> "Theſe abſolute pa/atines made barons and knights, did exer- 


ciſe high juſtice in all points within their tertitories, ä 
P in? aj. Pbſſeſſing royal privileges. 
Many of thoſe lords, to whom our Kings had granted thoſe 
petty 'kingdoms, did exerciſe ſarn regalta, inſomuch as there 
were no leſs than eight counties palatine in Ireland at one time. 
80 2 e Davies on Ireland. 
PALE. adj. [pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat.] 1. Not ruddy ; not 
freſh of colour; wan; white of look. 2. Not high co- 
loured ;- approaching to colourleſs tranſparency, 3 
bright ; not ſhining ; faint of luſtre z ding. 
(t.) Look I ſo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt ? 
Ay, my good lord; and no man in the preſence; 


But his red colour hath forfook his cheeks. 
| Was the hope drunk ON 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf ; hath it ſlept ſince? 
And wakes it now to look fo green and pale. Shakeſp. 
(2.) When the urine turns pale, the patient is in danger. 
r 4 Arbuthnot. 
(3-) The night, methinks, is but the day light ſick, 


It looks a little paler. Q 7 Sha. :Mercb. of Ven. 
J Pars. v. 4. [from the adjective.] To make pale. 
The glow- worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Shak, Hamlet. 
To teach it good and ill, diſgrace or fame, | 


Pale it with rage, or redden it with ſhame. Prior. 


PaLe. n. /. [falus, Latin] 1. Narrow piece of wood 
joined above and below to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 2. 
Any diſtrict or territory. 4. The pale 


Any incloſure. 3 . N 
is the third and middle part of the ſcutcheon, being deri ved 


from the chief to the baſe, or nether part of the ſc 
with two lines. PEER TEL ' Peacham. 


(1.) Get up o' th' rail, I'll peck you o'er the'pales elſe. Shak. 
s their example ſtill prevails, N / 
She tempts the ſtream, or leaps the pales. Prior, 
Mortimer, 


Deer creep through when a pale tumbles down. ; 
(2.) A ceremony, which was then judged very convenient 


for the whole church, even by the whole, thoſe few excepted, - 


which brake out of the common pale. Hooker. 
Let my due feet never fail „ arr ond Tt: 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſter's pale, Ry 
And love the high embowed roof. Milton. 
Having been born within the pale of the church, * ſo 
brought up in the Chriſtian religion, by which we have been 


partakers of thoſe precious advantages of the word and ſacra- 
ments. Duty e M 


| | lan. 
He hath propoſed a ftanding revelation, ſo well confirmed 


by miracles, that it ſhould be needleſs to lecur to them for 3 
the conviction of any man born within the , pa/e.of chriſtianity. 


f Bola et 10 5793 Atter bury. 
Confine the thoughts to exerciſe the bret; TY; 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. Dunciad. 
(3.) There is no part but the bare Engliſh pale, in which the 
Iriſh have not the greateſt footing. Spenſer. 


The lords juſtices put arms into the hands of divers noble- 


men of that religion, within the pale. Clarendon. 
40 PaLE. v. 4. from the noun.) 1. To incloſe with pales. 
2. To inclofe ; to-encompaſls. | =” | | 
_ (1+) The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may be paled 
in with twenty deals of a foot broad. ? Mortimer. 


(2.) Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky inclipe, 4 
Is thine, "Shak, Aut. 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. Shakeſp. 
N you pale Le in Hemy's glory, , 
An rob his t Ot the l Denn 

ere: bet. H. iv. 


— 


- The Engliſh beech 


em, 17 


Now in his life ? <a; wort onda cons ak. 
P ALEBYED. 5 Dale and eye.] Having eyes dimmed. 
No nightly trance, or breathed ſpelll. 
Inſpires the paloey'd prieſt from the prophetic cell. Millan 


— 


Fe n Aa e wen heir wigile pabg' virgins keep, 
Lat.] One inveſted with regal rights and prero- 


Daies. 


Not 


Shaleſp. 


utcheon, 


+ 


. | 
* P.? A L”7 


pitying ſaints, whole ſtatues learn to eep. obe. 


nd 


er end adj, [pale and face.] Having the face wan. 
hy have they dar'd to march bein. 
So many miles upon her peaceful hoſom, 1444 
Frighting her Za{efac'd. villages with war. | Shakeſp. 


_ r | 065-4 faC'd fear keep with the mean born man, aodh s 
| „And bd no harbqur in a royal heart. . Shatepp. 
PA(TLELx. av. [from pale! Wanly ; not freſhly. ; not 
PaLENEss. u. /. [from pale.) 1. Wanneſs; want of co- 
lour ; want of freſhneſs; fickly whiteneſs of look, 2. 
Want of colour Want of luſtre. 3 


3.) Her blood durſt not yet come to her face, to take away 
the name of paleneſs from her moſt pure whiteneſs. Sidney. 
The blood the virgin's cheek forſook, / fr, 

A livid palenefs ſpreads o'er all her look, Pope. 
| (2.).—— The paleneſs of this flower vat ; 
Bewray'd the faintnels of my maſter's heart. Sbaleſß. 


Pa“LE DAR. n. /. A kind of coaſting veſſel. Obſolete. 
.  Solyman ſent over. light horſemen in great palendars; which 
running all along the ſea coaſt, carried the people and the cattle. 
| ; Knelles's Hiftory. 

PLL Rous. adj. [palea, Lat.] Huſky ; o 

Ihis attraction we tried in ſtraws and haleous bodies. Brotun. 
Pa'LETTSE. 7. /. [ palette, Fr.] A fight board on which 
2 painter holds his colours when he paints. 

Let the ground of the picture be of ſuch a mixture, as there 
may be ſomething in it 1 every colour that compoſes your work, 
as it were the contents of your palette. Dryden. 
Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 

Or on thy palette lie the blended oils 
Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, 
And her juſt image makes Cleora ſtart, 

,—— When ſage Minerva roſe, 
From her ſweet lips ſmooth; elocution flows, 
Her ſkilful hand an iv'ry palette grac'd, | 
Where ſhining colours were in order plac'd. Gay. 

PA'LFREY. u. /. [palefroy, Fr.] A ſmall horſe fit for la- 

dies: it is always diſtinguiſhed in the old books from 8 

war horſe. | N 

Her wanton palfrey all was overſpread 

With tinſel trappings, woven like a wave. 

The damſel is mounted on a white palfrey, 


Ticket, 


Spenſer. 
as an emblem of 
her innocence, + | Addiſon, Spett. 

The ſmiths and armorers on paifreys ride. © Dryden, 
PA'LFREYED. adj, [from palfrey.] Riding on a palfrey. 
Such dire atchievements ſings the bard that tells, 

Of pafrey'd dames, bold knights and magick ſpells. Ticket. 
PaLtrica'Tion. n. . [palus, Lat.] The act or practice 
of making 8 rm with piles. 
I have ſaid nothing of paljfication or piling of the greund; plot 
commanded by Vitruvius, when we build upon a moift by 
| ' | 5 N 5 on. 
Pa'LINDROME. u. Ss. [rau beH,⁊, Tan and porta, ] A 

word or ſentence which is the ſame read backward or 
. forwards ; as, madam ; or this ſentence, Subi dura a ru- 

dibus. ee, 17 
1 ie 1. /. Irauõ d.] A tecantation. 
I, of thy excellence, have oft been told; 
But now my raviſht eyes thy face behold: 


* * 


Who therefore in this weeping palinod | | 
Abhor myſelf, that have diſpleas d my God, | 1 8 
In duſt and aſhes mourn. andy Paraph. on Job. 
PALISA'DE. 3 . /. [paliſade, Fr. paliſade, Span. from 
PALISA DO. 1 palus, Latin.] Pales ſet by way of inclo- 
ſure or defence. "© 5 . 
Tube Trefaus round the place a rampire cafft, © 
And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. Dan. 
Fbe wood is uſeful for cations,: being ved 


ry hard and durable, „ 


/ ' 
* , 
k 
* 
Ty 


733" Pi | * A 1. | 
The eity. ie furrounded with a ſtrong wall; and that watts „Tun; patient white _—_ leſs hne. * Shakes, 


Oats quis 
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Buarded wich Broome on Och. PA LL IAA DIS E. 2. J [pailliaraife 7, F uche) reste. 
75 PaLts ADE. v. 4. from che 'noun.]\ . — with -- whoring. C bfolete. n 

paliſades. 4 75 PALLIATE. v. 4. [pallio, Lat, from pallium, a cloak; 
PALIs H. adj. [from pale] Some what | | pallier, Fr.] 1. To cover with excuſe. _ 2, To exteny- 
P Spiritof nitre makes wit r . ſpirit of urine ate ; 10 ſoften 4 favourable repreſentations. 3. To cure 


- —— — — —— —— —„ᷣ—S e — 


a deep blue. | Arbuthnot on dir. rf, al 11 dicall to {{ 
PALL, n. 1 pallium, Latin. ] 1. A cloak or mantle of Noon id db ok hams oh 6 5 80 
Fl late.” The mantle of an archbiſhop. 3. The cover- 6.1 They never hide or palliate their; vices, but expoſe them 


ing thrown over the dead.. 4 e 
. (1. a ö 


With prineely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pal, 
Out of the Eaſt the dawning day doth call 5 


80 forth ſne comes. | Spenſer. | 
Let gorgeous tragedy 
In ſcepter'd fall come {weeping by. | Millon. 


8 N J An archbiſhop ought to be conſecrated and anointed, 


after con ſecration he ſhall have the pal/ ſent him, Aylife. 


ParLia'tion. n. þ+ 


freely to view. Swift, 


(2.) The fault is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge. 8. 
(palliation, Fr. from palliate.] 1 
Extenua ion; alleviation ; favourable repreſentation, 1 


Imperfect ot temporary, not radical cure; mitigation; not 


Cure. 
(1.) Lfaw clearly through all the pious diſguiſes and ſoft pal. 


* Hations of ſome men. King Charles, 


Such bitter invectives againſt other mens faults, and indul- 


oO . Ich the royal Theſeus N rn Hi Dryden. gence or palliation of their own, ſhews their zeal lies in their 


' ſpleen. Government of the Tongue, 
 ToPaLL. v. 2 . To cloak ; to inveſt. (20) If the juſt cure of adiſcaſe be full of peril, Jet the phy. 


ſician reſort to palliation. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it mules: Shakeſp. PALLIATIVE. ad}. [palliztif, Fr. from Pe] I, Es- 


tenuating ; favourably repreſentative. 2. Mitigating, not 
To PALL. v. . [Of this word the etymologilts give no rea- removing; e or partially, not radically cure- | 
ſonable account: perhaps it is only a corruption of pals, 


tive. 
and was applied originally to colours.] Jo grow vapid ; Conſumption pulmonary ſeldom admits of other than a pal. 
to become inſipid. 


lialive cure, and 1 "Fee ally incurable when hereditary. Arbuth, 


Empty one bottle into another ſwiftly; leſt the drink pall. Bac. Pa/ A'LLIATIVE. A from palliate.] Something mitigating ; 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, ſomething alleviating. 


Fades in the eye, aid halls upon the ſenſe... Add: Jon. It were more ſafe to truſt tothe general averſion of our people 
Te Part wv. a. To make inſipid or vapid; 2. | Toi intpair againſt this coin, than apply thoſe palliati ves which weak, per- 
N. ritelineſs; to diſpirit. 8 -'b 9 weaken ; to impair. 4. hdious, or abject politicians adminiſter, Swift, 

o cloy. PAa'LLID. adj. | pallidus, Latin.] Pale; not high - coloured; 


(1.) Reaſon and reflection, pete perpetually to the not bright: pallid is ſeldom uſed of the face. 
mind the meanneſs of all ſenſual gratifications, blunt the edge Of every ſort, which in that meadow grew, , 
of his Keeneſt defires, and pall his enjoy ments. Atterbury. They gather'd ſome ; the violet pa/lid blue. Spenſer, 
Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, When from the pallid ſky the ſun defcends. Thomſon, 
Daſh'd by theſe rogues, turns Engliſh common draught, Whilſt, on the margin of the beaten road, 
They pall Moliere's and Lopez ſprightly ſtrain, Swift. Its pallid bloom ſick · ſmelling hen-bane how'd. Harte. 


(2) A miracle 5 PALM. n. /. [palma, Lat. palmier, Fr.] 1. A tree of 
Their joy 8 ſorrow all d. Duden. great variety of ſpecies; of which the branches were 
Baſe, barbarous + £44 = — n worn in token of victory; it therefore implies ſuperiority, 
N Nee ardour, Dryden. There are twenty- one ſpecies of this tree, of which the | 
3.) —— For this, + OY moſt remarkable are, the greater palm or date-tree, The 
III never follow thy palld fortunes more. Shakeſp. dwarf palm grows in Spain, Portugal, and Ttaly, from 
(4-) Palled appetite is humorous, and muſt be gratified with whence the leaves are ſent hither and made into flag- ] 
ſauces rather than food. Tatler. brooms. The oily palm is a native of Guinea and Cape 
PALLLE T. u. ſ. [paillet, in Chaucer ; which was probably .  Verd iſland, but has been tranſplanted to Jamaica and 
the e word from paille, ftraw, and ſecondarily, a Barbadoes. It grows as high as the main maſt of a ſhip. | 
bed. 1. A ſmall bed; a mean bed. 2. [palette, French. ] Miller. 2. Victory; triumph. [palme, Fr. . The hand 5 
A fall "mea(ute, formerly uſed by chirurgeons. 3: [In ſpread out; the inner part of the hand. [palma, Latin.] } 


. alus minor, Lat.] A little poſt, 4. A hand, or meaſure of length, compriſing three inches. 


(1.) W y rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, : 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 


And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy ſlumber z 3 


Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 


[palme, Fr.] 
(1. ) Get the ſtart of the majeſtick world, 
And bear the palm alone. "Shak. Jul. Coſer. 
Nothing better proveth the excellency of this ſoil, than the 


abundant L of the palm- trees without labour of man. 


And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody 7 Sbaleſp. This tree alone giveth unto man whatſoever his life beggeth at 
His ſecretary was laid in a pa!let near him for ventilation of nature's hand. Raleigh, 
his thoughts. Wotton's ER. Rat Above others who carry away the palin for excellence, 1s 
If your ftray attendance be yet lodg'd. Maurice Landgrave of Heſs. | Peacham of Muſick ; 
Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall An Fruits of fahm-tree, pleafanteſt to thirſt. | 
Ere morrow wake, or the low- rooſted lark And hunger both. Millon. 
From her thatch'd pallet rouſe. : Milton. | Thou youngeſt virgin, daughter of the ſkies,, 
(2+) A ſurgeon drew from a patient in four days, twenty-ſe- Whoſe palms new pluck'd from Paradiſe, 4 
ven pallets, every pallet containing thres ounces. Hakewill, With ſpreading branches more ſublimely _ „ - | 
PaLLMA'LL. u. f. [pila and malleus, Lat. pale maille, Fr.] (2.) Namur ſubdu'd'is. England's palm alone; N Yau 0g 
A play in which the ball is ſtruck with a. mallet ne 24 | 5% By char - in pa now Kiſing thine, n - WH p p 
p tron Ting. I will be 4A MW 85 8 o | 00 A 


Drinks of extreme thin rts fretti ; put upon the back of 
your hand, will, with a you ion i verge to the palm, 
and yet taſte mild to the mouth, TY 


FoLLIUENT. Wes [palliung, Lat.]! A dees; 3 a robe, 
The people of Rome, 0 


Send thee by me their tribu ne 


Facun. 


*. 
vs 


| 10 TY 
. * EF 


_ 7 Seeking my Tuceeſs in love to KW] 
Iuy'd the infallible prophetick my, 111454 2:4 
A 7 47 upon m 
J The length of a 

one eighth of it ; a palm or 
thumb's breadth or inch 


4 


x 


hand's breadth one twenty-fourth ; a 
one ſeventy-ſecond 15 (Prout er's 
one ninety- ſixth. e er on Time. 
* VIII. of England, Francis I, of France, and 
Charles V. emperor, were ſo provident, as ſcarce a 
ground could be gotten by either, but that the other two would 
ft the balance of Europe upright again. | Bacon. 
The ſame hand into a fiſt may cloſe, 
Which inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows, 


To PALM. v. @. [from the noun.] 
palm of the hand, as j 


_ Denham. 
1. To conceal in the 


ugglets. 2. To impoſe by fraud. 
froak with the hand. 


3. To handle. 4. To Ainſcu. 
(1.) Palming is held foul play amongſt gameſters. Dry. 
They palm'd the trick that loſt the game, Prior. - 
.d.) If not by ſcriptures, how can we be ſure, 
Reply'd the panther, what tradition's pure? 
For you may palm upon us new for old. Dryden. 


Moll White has made the country ring with ſeveral imagina- 
ry exploits palmed upon her. ; | Addiſon, Spect. 

(3.) Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meat. Prior, 

Pa'LMeR. 1. ,. [from palm.] A pilgrim: they who re- 
turned from the holy land carried branches of palm. 
My ſceptre, for a palmer's walking ſtaff, Shakeſp. 
Behold yon iſle, by pulmers, pilgrims trod, | 
Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowl'd, ſhud, unſhod. Pope. 
PALM RWO RM. u. ſ. [palmer and worm] A worm co- 
vered with hair, ſuppoſed to be fo called becauſe he wan- 
ders over all plants, 

A fleſh fly, and one of thoſe hairy worms that reſemble ca- 
terpillars and are called palmerworms, being conveyed into one 
of our ſmall receivers, the bee and the fly lay with their bellies 
upward, and the worm ſeemed ſuddenly ſtruck dead. Boyle. 


Paiwe'tTo. 1 A ſpecies of the palm-tree : It grows 
in the Weſt-Indies to be a very large tree; with the leaves 
the inhabitants thatch their houſes. Theſe leaves, before 
they are expanded, are cut and brought into England to 
make womens plaited hats; and the berries of theſe trees 
were formerly much uſed for buttons. 

Broad o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, 15 
And high palmettos lift their graceful ſhade. Thomſon, 

ParmirtROUS.. adj, [palma aud fero, Latin.) Bearing 
-palms, , . 15 | ; 

PALMI EDE. adj. [palma and pes, Latin.] Webfooted ; 
having the . toes joined by a membrane. | 

It is deſcribed like fiflipedes, whereas it is palmipede or fin- 

"footed like ſwans, She Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Water-fowl which are palmipede, are whole footed, have 


very long necks, and yet but ſhort legs, as ſwans. Kay. 
Palmisrtes. . .. [from palma, Lat.] One who deals in 
palmiſtry. Didt. 


PALMISTRY, 1. /. [palma, Lat.] 1. The cheat of fore- 
telling fortune by the lines of the palm. 2. Addiſon uſes 
it humorouſly for the action of the hand. 

.) We ſhall not query what truth is in palmiſtry, or in di- 
vination from lines of our hands of high denomination, 

| | Wo, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Here while his canting drone-pipe ſcan d. 

The myſtick figures of her hand, Ny | | 
He tipples palmiſiry, and dines 1 

On all her fortune⸗ telling lines. " Cletavtlend. 

With the fond maids in palmiſiry he deals; bh 
| Prior, 


They tell the ſecret firſt which he reveals, 
(2.) Going to relieve a common beggar, he found his pocket 


Was picked; that being a kind of palmiſiry at which this vermin Pa 


wo very dexterous, | 
PaLuy. adj, [from pain.] Bearing palms: . 
In the moſt high and palmy tate of Rome, 


| Addiſon, Spec, 


A A Vitle ere the mightieſt Julius fell; 


Im to lay. Dryden. 
— is a fxth part of the ſtature z a ſpan 


palm of h 


PALTABLEN ESS. n. , [from 


Pa'LeABLY. adv, [from palpable.) 


21d. Parpa'trlion, n. 


To PA'LPITATE. v a. [palpito, Lat. palpiter, Fe. 


Pa'L8GRAvE. n. f. 


Pa'LsICAL. 


WY 


4 


o 


(4 


* e 


The graves ſtood tenantleſs. Shak, Hamlet. 
She paſs'd the region which Panchea join'd, | 
And flying, left the palmy plains behind. * 
PATPAIITLIT v. 1. , [from palpable.] Quality of being 


perceivable to the touch. W 
He firſt found out pa/bability of colours; and by the delica- 
cy of his touch, could diſtinguiſh the different vibrations of the 
heterogeneous rays of light. Mart. Scriblerus. 
PA'LPABLE, adj. [palpable, Fr. palpor. Latin.) 1. Per- 
ceptible by the touch. 2. Groſs; coarſe; eaſily detected. 
3. Plain; eaſily perceptible. . | | 
I.) — Art thou but. | 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation? 
J (ee thee yet in form as palpable, STIs Lake | 
As this which now I draw, | Shak, Macbeth. - 
Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bounds, SE: 
_ Palpable darkneſs! and blot out three days. Milton, 
(2.) That groſſer kind of heatheniſh idolatry, whereby they 
worſhipped the very. works of their own Hands, was an abſurdity 
to reaſon ſo pall able, that the prophet David, comparing idols 
and idolaters together, maketh almoſt no odds between them. 
| ; h I f Heoker, : 
They grant we err not in palbable manner, we are not openly 
and notoriouſly impious. Hocker., 
He muſt not think to ſhelter-himſelf from fo palpable an ab- 
ſurdity, by this impertinent diſtinction. Tillotſon, 
Having no ſurer guide, it was no wonder that they fell into 
groſs and palpable wiſtakes., Wandward's Nat. Hift, 
(3.) That they all have ſo teſtified, I ſee not how we ſhould. 
poſſibly wiſh a proof more palpable, than this manifeſtly receiv- 
ed and every where continued cuſtom of reading them publickly. 
; 5 i Hooker. 
They would no longer be content with the inviſible monarchy 
of God, and God diſmiſſed them to the palpable dominion. of 
Saul, * Hohzaay., 
Since there is ſo much diſſimilitude between cauſe and effe& 


in the more palpable phænomena, we can expect no leſs between 
them and their inviſible efficients.  Glanville,. 


palpable.) Quality of being. 
palpable ; plainneſs ; gtoſſneſs. W 4 8 


1. In ſuch a manner 

as to be perceived by the touch. 2. Gtoſslyg plainly. 
(2.) Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had pal- 

pably taken ſhares of money, before they gave up their verdict, 


. they.prayed of the ſenate a guard, that they might do their con- 


ſciences juſtice, . Bacon, 


J [palpatio, palpor, Latin.} The act of 
T] 'To- 


feeling. 


beat. as the heart; to flutter ; to go pit a pat. 


PaLrIrATION. 2. ſ- [palpitatioſ, French; from palni- 


_ tate.) Beating.or panting:; that alteration in the pulſe of 
the heart, upon frights or any other cauſes, which makes 


it felt: for a natural uniform pulſe goes on without diſ- 
tinction. | | 


The heart ftrikes five hundred fort of pulſes in an hour; and 


_ hunted into ſuch continual paſpitations, through anxiety and diſ- 


traction, that fain would break it. | Harvey. 
Ixknew the good company too well to feel any palpitatrons at 
their approach. 1 | Tatler 
Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, 
8. : Ti '2 
Her boſom heaves 
With palpitations wild. | 


are a ſign of weak fi- 
Arbutbuot-on Aliments... 


4. 


dome Spring 
who has the overſeeing of a prince 's palace. Did. 


adj. (from pely.] Afpieted. wirh the pally 3. 
paralytick. e eee 


(ESTED. adj. [from pay.] Diſeaſed with s 
Bec 7 | 4 oe dad youth: _ 

1 omes ua ; an ot be e alms wy 

| Of palfed eld. 28 


palſy, 
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| Though ſhe breathes in a few pious peaceful Joule, Me n pal- 


1 


OY lied perſon, ſhe fearce moves a lind. Decay of Piety. 


Let not old age long ſtretch his Nhe hand, | ' 
Thoſe who give late are importun'd each days. . Gay. 


Pa'Lsy. u. J. [paraly/is, Lat. thence paraly/y,- paraſy, pa- 


laſy, pally.) A privation of motion or feeling; or both, 

proceeding: from ſome cauſe below the cerebeſſum, joined | 

with a coldneſs, flaccidity, and at laft waſting of the parts. 
If this privation be in all the parts below the head, except 

the thorox and heart, it is called a paraplegia zif in one 
if in ſome parts only of one fide, 


fide only, a hemiplegia ; 3 | 
There is a threefold diviſion of a pay; a PA'MPHLET. 2. /. [par un filet, French.) Whence this 


a paralyſis. | i 3 
privation of motion, ſenſation remaining; a privation of 
fenfation, motion remaining; and laſtly, a privation of 
both together. | 8 Quincy. 
The fai, and not fear, provokes me. Shakeſp.. 
A falſy may as well ſhake an oak, as ſhake the delight of con- 
ſcience, _ 71 | | \{.»3 South. 
To Pa'LTER, S. n. [from paltron, AM inner.] To ſhift ; to 
dodge; to play tricks, Not in uſe. 


— I muſt 


To the young man ſend humble treaties, . 


And alter ir the ſhift of lowneſs. Sha leſp. 
Be theſe juggling fiends no more beliey'd, 6 
That paltzr with us in a double ſenſe ; 
That keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 


Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter? | Shak. Jul. Czſar. 

To Pa'LTER. v. a To ſquander ; as, he palters his for- 
tune. 3 Ainſw. 


Pa'tTzRER. . /. [from palter.] An unſincere dealer; a 
ſhifter, | 


Pa/LTrINESS. #. from paltry.] The ſtate of being paltry. 


PA'LTRY. adj. [po/tron, French, a ſcoundrel ; paltrocca, 
"a low whore, Italian.] Sorry; worthleſs ; deſpicable ; 


contemptible; mean. | : 
Then turn your forces from this paltry ſiege, 


And ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk, Shakeſp. 
A very diſhoneſt paltry boy, as appears in leaving his friend 
| Shakeſp. 


here in neceſſity, and denying him. 
Whoſe compoſt is paltry and carried too late, | 
Such huſbandry uſeth that many do hate. Tuſſer. 
For knights are bound to feel no blows, 
From paltry and unequal foes. ad Hudibras. 
It is an ill habit to ſquander away our wiſhes upon 7's fool- 
eries. . L' Eftrange. 
When ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume 
To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, : 
They're thrown neglected by; but if it fails, 
They're ſure to die like dogs. | Addiſon's Cato. 

PAUL v. adj. from pale.] Fale. Uſed only in poetry. 

Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips, : 

Wich twenty thouſand kiſſes. Shak. H. VI. 
| From camp to camp, 


Fire anſwers fire, and through their paly flames | 
Each battle ſees the others umber'd face, Shakeſp. 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws ; 
| O'er the mid pavement. ; f Gay. 
Pa. ». /. [probably from palm, victory, as trump from tri- 
umph.] The knave of clubs. 
Ev'n mighty pam that kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of lu. _ 
To Palme. v. a. [pamberare, Italian.] To glut ; to fill 
with food; to ſaginate ; to feed Juxurioufly. | 
It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one ſick body. in 


hand, of which the former would miniſter all things meet to 
7 e and keep under the body, the other to pamper and 


Frengthen it ſuddenly again ; whereof what is to be looked for 


put a moſt. dangerous relapſe ? Spenſer. 99 | 
 - Pancra'TICAL. adj, [navand xpalts-] Excelling in all ibe 


Fou are more intemperate in your blood _ 
Than Venus, or thoſe pampered animals gs 
| | 1 


That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. 


Pan. u. . [ponre, Saxon.] 1. A veſſel broad and ſhallos, 


. Pope. 


* 


* 
* . 


3 I F 


They are contented as well wich mean fogd, as! thofs l. 
with the rarities of the earth do pamper, their — 4 that 
- | Praiſe ſwelled thee to a proportion ready to burſt, brook: 
thee to feed upon the air, and to ſtarve thy foul, only to pamper 


Sy images. ob 
ol ns WA foot” 121 Fob or yn 
Diſtend his chine and pamper him for ſport. let Dry, 


His lordſhip lolls within at eaſe, 4 
Pamp ring his paunch with foreign rarities. | * Dry,” 
Too pamper'd innocence devoted fall, | HEN” - 
Prime of the flock and choiceſt of the ſtall, Pope, 


word is written anciently, and * Caxton, paunflet.] 
fail book; properly a book fold unbound, and on 
ſtitehed. jo E978 | ; 


Com'ſt thou with deep premeditated lines 
With written pampblets ſtudiouſly devis d? az. 
I put forth a flight pamphlet about the elements of architec. 
ture. e Morton. 
Since I have been reading many Engliſh pampblets and trac. 
tates of the ſabbath, I can hardly find any treatiſe wherein the 
uſe of the common ſervice by the miniſter, and the due frequent. 
ing thereof by the people, is once named among the duties o 
offices of ſanctifying the Lord's- day. SH bat II lite, 
He could not, without ſome tax upon himſelf and his mini. 
ſters for the not executing the laws, look upon the bold licence 


of ſome in printing pamphlets. Clarendbon. 
As when ſome writer in a publick cauſe, 
His pen, to ſave a ſinking nation, draws, 1 


While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 

Till pow'r diſcharging all her ſtormy bags, 

Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. Hic iſt. 
To Pa'\myHLET. v. n. [from the noun.] To write final! 


books. 1 | 
I put pen to paper, and ſomewhat I have done, though in ; 


poor pampbleting way. Howel, 
PAMPHLETE'ER, n. . [from pampblet.] A ſcribbler of 
{mall books. | 
The ſquibs are thoſe who in the common phraſe are called li. 
bellers, lampooners, and pampbleteers. . Taller, 
With great injuſtice 1 have been pelted by pampbleteers, 
| | Savift, 
To Pan. v. a. An old word denoting to cloſe or join to- 
gether. - Ainſw, 


P. 


in which proviſions are dreſſed or kept. 2. The part of 
the lock of the gun that holds the powder. 3. Any thing 


hollow; as, the brain pan. 

(1.) This were but to leap out of the pan into the fire. 
Spenſer, 
—— The plant braſs is laid 

On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made, 140 
Pans, cans, Dryden. 
(2.) Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the pan of the 
piſtol, ſucceeded not. | | | Byle. 
Panace'a. n. J. [panacte, Fr. radu. An univeridl 
medicine. | LE 24 
Panace/ A. u. ſ. An herb. | Ainfee, 
Pana pa. } =. . [from panis, bread.] Food made by boil- 
N o. J ing bread in water. . 

Their diet ought to be v ing; gruels, parades, an 

chicken broth. 1 2 b Sener Surgery. 
Pa'ncaxE. . .. [pan and cale.] Thin pudding baked in 

the frying-pan. | | 
A certain knight ſwore by his honour they were good pan - 
cakes, and ſwore by his honour the muſtard was naught. - 
| | n Sßbateſpeare. 


The flour makes a | 4 ale, mixed with a little 
wheat flour. e OY Mortimer Huſb. 


— 


gymnaſt ick exerciſes. 


! 


0 
* 
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He was he mol pancratical man of Greece, and, a Galen 
repo orteth, able to er erect upon an oily plank, and not to 
be removed by the force of three-men, Brown. 


Pa/nCREAS. n. . La and xpias.] The pancreas or ſweet 


bread, is . of che conglomerate ſort, ſituated between 


the bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebre of the loins: 
it lies acroſs the abdomen, reaching from the liver to the 
ſpleen, and is ſtrongly tied to the peritonæum, from which 
6 receives ifs common membranes. It weighs commonly 
four or five ounces. It is about fix fingers breadth long, 
two broad, and one chick. Its ſubſtance i is a little ſoft and 


ſupple. Quincy. 
pax cREA TT ICR. adj. Tom pancreas. ] Contajned i in the 
panereas. * 

In man and viviparous i the food moiftened with 
the ſaliva is firſt chewed, then ſwallowed into the ſtomach, and 
fo evacuated into the inteſtines, where being mixed with the 
choler and parcreatich juice, it is further ſubtilized, and eaſily 
finds its way in at the ſtreight orifices of the lacteous veins, 

Ray en-the Creation. 

The bile is ſo acrid, that nature has furniſhed the pancreatich 
juice to temper its bitterneſs. Arbutbnot. 


Pa'NCy. N 


PIs v. nacea.] A flower: a kind of violet. 
The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head; 
- Pancies to pleaſe the fight, and caſſia ſweet to linell, Dryd.. 
The real eſſence of gold is as impoſſible for us to know, as 
for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour of a panſy 
is, or is not to be found, whilſt he has no idea of the colour of 


Pa/nDdECT. #. /. [ pandefta, Latin.] 1. 
comprehends the whole of any (ciente> 
the civil law. 

(1.) It were to be wiſhed, that the commons would en 
fpande of their power and privileges, to be confirmed by the 
entire legiſlative authority. by; 


Paxpe mics. adj. [was and Nuss] Incident to a whole 
people. 
Thoſe inſtances bring A conſornption, under the notion of a 
fandemick or endemiek, or rather vernacular difeaſe to England, 

Harwey on Conſumptions. 
PA NDER. 2. . [This word is derived from Pandarus, the 
pimp in the ſtory of Froilus and Creffida ; it was therefore 


2: The digeſt of 


A pimp; a male bawd; a 5 An agent for the luſt 


or ill deſigns of another. 
Let him with his cap in hand, 
Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber door 
Whilſt by a flave - 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated, 
| Thos art the ander to her diſhonour, and equally to me diſ- 
oya | 
If ever you prove falſe to one another, ſince I have taken 
ſuch pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers between 
be called panders after my name. Shateſp. Trailus and Creffida. | 
'* The ſons of happy Punks, the fander”'s Hewes 
Are privileged _. | 
Io clap the firſt, and rule the theatre. 
Thou haſt confeſs'd thyſelf the conſcious banda. 
Of that pretended paſſion; 
A ſingle witneſs infamouſly known, - 
Againſt two perſons of unqueſtion'd/ fame. 
My obedient honeſty was made _ _ 
The pander to thy luſt and black ambition. 


Rowe. 


ſubſervient to luſt or paſſion. 

| Proclaim no ſhame, 

When the compulſive ardour gives the 155 
Lince firſt itſelf as actively er . 
And reaſon * will. | 


ahh 48 = 4% Ni. 5 + 5 * 


n. /. [corrupted, 1 from, pangrey'; » pa- 


a panſy. Locke. - 
From the brute beaſts humanity T learn'd, 
And in the panſy's life God's providence Mis d. Harte, 


A treatiſe that 


Swift. 


originally written pandar, till its etymology was forgotten] 


bal. Henry V. 
Shak. Cymbeline. 


7e PAN DER. v. 4. [from the noun,] To ae: de * 


Shak Hamlet, 


Js: — ws ; * 


1 4 


Pa! WDERLY, adj, from gane. 
Oh ou ganz raſcals ! there's a conſpiracy againſt me. 

N Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

PaybicuLa'tion. „. fc [ pandiculans, Tattw Te reſt- 


ny the cold fits of an intermittiug fever. 

Windy ſpirits, for want of a due volatilization, p 
the nerves a pandiculation, or oſcitation, or ſtupor, or cramp in 
the muſcles, | Floyer on the Humours. 


Pave. n. J. [ foneau, French.] t. A ſquare of glak, 2. 
A piece inixed in variegated works with other pieces. 
(1.) The letters appear'd reverſe thro' the pane, 
But in Stella's bright eyes ly were plac'd right „ 
1 rom 
The face of Eleanor owes more to that ſingle pane than to all 
the glaſles ſhe ever conſulted, - 
(2+) Him all repute | F be 
For his device in handioming a ſuit, | 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, and plait, | 
Of all the court to have the beit conceit. Donne. 


PANEG Y'RICK. . / [panegyri ique, Fr. Temyve,] An. 


elogy ; an encomiaſtick piece. 

The Athenians met at the fe ulchres of thoſe ſlain at Mara- 
thon, and there made paneg yr 5 upon them. Stilling fleet, 

That which is a ſatyr to other men mult be a panegyrick to 
your lordſhip. "agen. 

As he continues the exerciſes of theſe. eminent virtues, he 
may be one of the greateſt men that our age has bred; and 
leave materials for a panegyrick, not unworthy the pen of ſome: 
future Pliny. Prior. 
| To chaſe our ſpleen, when themes like theſe increaſe, 


Shall r reign, and cenſure ceaſe. 


PRNEGVIAIST. 
One that writes praiſe'; encomiaſt. 
Add theſe few lines out of a far more ancient panegyri in 
the time of Conſtantine the great. 2 den. 
* NEL. 
A ſquate, or piece of any matter inſerted between other 
bodies. 2. [Panel, Panellum, Lat. of the French, panne, 
id eſt, pet/is or paneau, a piece or pane in Englith.] A. 
ſchedule or roll, containing-the names of ſuch jurors, as. 
the ſheriff provides to paſs upon a trial, And empantel- 


ling a jury, is nothing but the entering them into the 


ſneriff 's roll ot book. Coxvel. 
(1.) The chariot was all of cedar, fave that the fore end had 
panels of fapphires, ſet in borders of gold. Bacon. 
Maximilian, his whole hiſtory is digeſted into twenty- four 
ſquare panels of ſculpture in bas relief. Addiſon on Italy. 
This fellow will join you together as they join wainſcot; 
then one of you will oe a ſhrunk panel, and, like green tim- 
ber, warp. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
| A bungler thus, wht ſcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the panel ſplit. Suff. 
(z.) Then twelve of ſuch as are indifferent, and are returned 
vpon the principal panel, or the tales, are ſworn to try the ſame, 
according to evidence. Hale's Hifi. of England. 


PANG. u. / [either from ain, or bang, Dutch, 70 | 


Extreme pain ; 22 paroxyſm of torment. 


Say, that ſome lad 
. _ Hath for your love ls great a pang of heart, | 
As you have for Olivia. Shak. Trvelfth Ni 257. 
See how the pangs of death do make him grin ! "Shak. 
; Suff rance made | 
Almoſt each hang a death; 
Earth trembl'd from her entrails, as again 


In Pg ; and nature gave a —— | 


no pitying her di ſaſtrous fate, | it 
Sends Jas down, her pangs to mitigate. Dienbum. 
| My ſon advanee+ | 4-4 4 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. ih 
. Succeſs let others teach, learn thou from me r 
Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry. Dryden, 
—— I will gave way 49 A, 
To all the pangs and is ER" „Men, 
o 


Pimplng 4. - avs 


leſſneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſineſs that uſually accompa- | 


uee in 


Pope's Leiters 


Young 
n. /. [from panegyrich ; pam gyriſte, Fr. 1 


n. ſ. | Panellum, law Latin; paneau, French. 


| Shak; Hay vu 33 
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To PANT. v. 2. | panteler, old French. ] 
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. 2 l the hoary traitor ex LF. 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. Addiſon, 
Ahl come not, write not, think not once of me, 


4 * Pope. 


133 


Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. 


N Pans. v. a, {from the noun.] To torment cruelly. 
” 6 1 | 8 f 


* 


If fortune divorce 
As ſoul and bodies parting. a Shak. 
—— — I grieve myſelf t | 
To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg'd by her, by 
Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 
Will then be fang d by me. Shakeſp. 
Pa'nick. adj. [from pan, groundleſs fears being ſuppoſed 
to be ſent by Pan.] Violent without cauſe, applied to 
fear. 2 155 
The ſudden ſtir and panical fear, when chantecleer was car- 
ried away by reynard. Camden's Remains. 
Which many reſpect to be but a panick terror, and men do 
fear, they juſtly know not what. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
I left the city in a panic fright ; | 
Lions they are in council, lambs in fight. Dryd. 
Pa'nxnape. n. // The cur vet of a horſe. ** Ainſw. 
 Pa'wwer. u. /. [ panneel, Dutch; paneau, French.) A 
kind of ruſtick ſaddle. | 
A pannel and wanty, pack- ſaddle and ped, YG 
With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. Tuſſer. 
His ſtrutting ribs on both ſides ſhow'd, ä 
Like furrows he himſelf had plow'd; | 
For underneath the ſkirt of pannel, 
*Twixt every two there was a channel. Hudibras. 


Pa'nner., 2. // The ſtomach of a hawk. Ainſw. 
Pa'xwnicLE.} n. , A plant. The pannicle is a plant of 
Pa'nwick. 5 the millet kind, differing from that, by 
the diſpoſition of the flowers and ſeeds, which, of this, 
grow in a cloſe thick ſpike: It is ſowed in ſeveral parts of 
Patope, in the fields, as corn for the ſuſtenance of the in- 
habitants ; it is frequently uſed in particular places of 
Germany to make bread, | 
September is drawn with a chearful countenance ; in his left 
Hand a handful of millets, oats, and pannicle. Peacham. 
Pannict affords a ſoft demulcent nouriſhment. Arbuthrot. 
Paxwi'zks. n. /. [ fanier, French.] A baſket; a wicker 
veſſel, in which fruit, or other things, are carried on a 
horſe, 3 | 
he worthleſs brute 
Now turns a mill, or drags a loaded life, 
Beneath two panmers, and a baker's wife. Dryd. 


. 


We have reſolved to take away their whole club in a pair of p 


panniert, and impriſon them in a cupboard. Addiſon. 
Pano'eLy. u. , [rar.] Complete armour. 
MN In arms they ſtood | 
Of golden panoply, refulgent.hoſt ! | 
Soon banded. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


We had need to take the chriſtian panoply, to put on the 
whole armour of God. N 


PIlxsx. n. /. A flower. See Pa xcx. : 
1. To palpi- 
tate ; to beat as the heart in ſudden terrour, or after hard 


Miller. pa. 


Ray on the Creation. 


TOS IS 10 7 2 lf ad or * . . ö " : i 
* 9 7 | 5 AY 5 we. OY 
| Miranda, will never have her eyes ſwell with fatneſt, or hart 
under a heavy load of fleſh, tilFſhe has changed her religion. 


(3. The whiſp'ring bree e 
Pans on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 
(A.) They pant after the duſt of the earth, on the head of 
t e poor. ' ; ee LL; 1 | 35 Th 7. ; 
Who pants For glory, finds but ſhort repoſe, 


A breath revives him, and a breath o'erthrows, Pop. 


Panr. n. /. [from the verb.] Palpitation; motion of * 


heart. | + ; 
| I Leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harneſs, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the parts triumphing. i Shak, 
Pa/nTALOoON. . /. [pantalfen, Fr.] A man's garment an. 
ciently worn, in which the breeches and ſtockings were all 


of a piece. | | Hanmer, 
The ſixth age ſhifts | * 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide, Hat. 
The French we conquer'd once, 
Now give us laws for pantaloons, 
The length of breeches and the gathers. 


Hudibrat. 


PAN TESS. n. Y [dyſpnea.] The ditficulty of breathing in 


* 


a bawk. | | Ainſw, 
PanTat'on. n. /. [r4r9no.] A temple of all the gods. 
Pa'nTHER. 2. . ([mdv8ng, panthera, Lat. pantbere, Fr.] 
A ſpotted wild beaſt ; a pard. 
An it pleaſe your majeſty, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, | 
With horn and hound, | Shakeſp, 
Pan, or the univerſal, is painted with a goat's face, about his 
| ſhoulders a panther's ſkin, Peacham, 
The fanther”s ſpeckled hide, : | 
Flow!?d o'er his armour with an eaſy pride. "+5 2 ſes 
Pa'nTILE. 2. . A gutter tile. 3 
A'NTINGLY, adv. [from panting.) With palpitation, 
She heav'd the name of father | 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shak, 
NTLER. n. /. | panetier, Fr.] The officer in a great 


family, who keeps the bread. _ ” Hanmer, 
| —— When my old wife liv'd, 
She was both pantler, butler, cook. HSbhateſp. 


He would have made a good pantler, he would have chipped 
bread well. gy Shakeſp. Henry IV, 


Pa'nToOFLE. n. /. [ pantoufle, French; pantofula, Italian 


A flipper. | 
Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or tragick han- 


fofies of red velvet and gold, beſet with pearls. Peacham, 
A'NTOMIME. n. . [rde and pins 3 pantomime, French. 


1. One who has the power of univerſal mimickry ; one 


who expreſſes his meaning by mute action; a buftoon. 
8 A ſcene; a tale exhibited, only in geſture and duub- 
OW. | 1 
..) Not that I think thoſe parntomimes, 
Who vary action with the times, | 
Are leſs ingenious in their art, TW 
Than thoſe who duly act one part. Hudibras. 
(.̃. 2.) He put off the repreſentation of pantomimes till late 
hours, on market-days. Fs wy Arbuthnot. - 


labour. 2. To have the breaſt heaving, as for want of Pa'nToN. n. J. A ſhoe contrived to recover a narrow and 


breath. 3. To play with intermiſſion. 4. To long; to 
with earneſtly : with after or for. 70 
914 C3.) Yet might ber piteous heart be ſeen to pant and quake. 


RY Spenſer. 
Below the bottom of the great abyſs, $44,121 
There where one centre reconciles all things, 
The world's profound heart pants, : Craſbaau. 


If I am to loſe by ſight the ſoft pantings, which I have always 
felt, when I heard your voice, pull out theſe eyes before they 
lead me to be ungrateful. | Tatler. 
81.) Pluto pants for breath from out his cell. 

N And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell, Dad. 


hoof-bound heel. 5 Farrier's Dit. 


Pa'nTrY. n. /. [paneterie, Fr. panarium, Latin.] The 


room in which proviſions are repoſited. 
The Italian artizans diſtribute the kitchen, pantry, bake- 
houſe under ground. 


What work they make in the pantry and the larder. 


5 1 81 ente. 
le ſhuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old gipſy, once in 
a twelvemonth. 85 l Addiſon, Spectator. 


Pay. u. ſ. [ papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch ; papilld, Latin.] 


1. The nipple; the dug ſucked, 2. Food made for infants, 
with bread boiled in water. 3. The pulpof fruit. Ainſ<. 


« 


* 


Watton's Archite&turt. 5 


19 yſo from their ſource endu d. 
© By great! oh whole fruitful pap, 
| T1 heir well-heads ſpring. Spenſer, 
Out ſword, and wound 
he pap of Pyramus.— 
AY Aa left pap, where heart doth hop, Shateſp.. 
An infant making to the paps would preſs, ; 
And meets inſtead of milk, a falling tear. Dryden. Fe 


In Weaninßz young cr —_ the beſt way is never to let them 
ſuck the paps Ray on the Creation. 
That Timothy Trim, and Jack were the ſame perſon, was 
proved, par ticularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuthnot. 


2.) Sleep then a little, Fap content is making. Sidney. 
Fhe noble foul by age gigs luſtier; | 
* Wie mult not ſtarve, nor hope to pamper her 
A With Koman's milk and pap unto the end. Donne. 


Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well beinen up 
with fair water to the conſiſtence of thin Tap. Boyle. 


Pa'pa. v. , [mana ; papa, Lat.] A fond name for fa- 
ther, uſed in many languages. 


Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a houſe, bribe 
them, that they may not tell tales to papa and mama, Savift, 


Para'cy. 
pope ] Popedom ; office and dignity of biſhops of Rome. 
Now there is aſcended to the papacy a perſonage, that though 
he loves the chair of the pafacy well, yet he loveth the carpet 
above the chair. Bacon, 
Pa'ral.- adj. [papal, F rench, ] Popiſh ; belonging to the 
pope; annexed to the biſhoprick of Rome. 
The pope releaſed Philip from the oath, by which he was 
hound to maintain the privileges of the Netherlands ; ; this pa- 
pal indulgence hath been the cauſe of ſo many hundred thouſand 


ſlain. Kaleig b. 
Pal Aw. n. f. [ papaya, low Lat. bac, aber, Fr.] 
A plant. ; 
The fair pafaavu, 


Now but a Teed; preventing nature's law, 

In half the circle of the haſty year, 

Projegts a ſhade, and lovely fruits does wear. Waller. 
Pira'veEROUS. adj. [papavereus ; from papaver, 


Lat. a 

oppy.] Reſembling poppies. - 
F 1 afford a papaverous and unpleaſant odour, whe- 
ther in rhe leaf or apple. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


PA'PER. u. f. [papier, French; papyrus, Latin.) 1. Sub- 
ſtance on which men write and print ; made by macerat- 
ing linen tags in water, and then grinding them to pulp 
and ſpreading them in thin ſheets. 2. Piece of paper. 

' Single ſheet printed, or written. It is. uſed particularly of 
eſſays gor journals, or any thing printed on a ſheet. ¶Feuil- 


of reckoning. 
4.0 J have ſeen her unlock her cloſet, take forth paper. 


Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) "Is as impolite to draw ab characters on a trem- 
bling ited as on a ſnaking paper. Locke on Educat. 


0 3.) What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
do much complexion? look ye how they change ' | } 
Their cheeks are paper. 
(4.) He was ſo careleſs after bargains, that he never received 


k 


performance of covenants, | Fell. 
Nothing is of more credit or requeſt, than a k petylage aper, 
or ſcoffing verſes, Ben. Johnſon. 
They brought a paper to me to be ſign d. Dryd. 
Do the prints and papers lie ? ” "ual 
PAPER. adj. Any thing flight or thin. . 
| Thereis but a thin paper wall between great difcoverl ant! 
a perfect ignorance of them. Burnet, 
To Pa ER. v. 4. [from the noun.] To regiſter. | 
| bh He makes up the file Fa 
Of all the gentry ; and his own letter 
Maſt fetch in bum he Tapes. Sbaleſß. uu vn. 
* 4 


* 


* 


n. /. [ papat, -papaute, French; from papa, the 


3. 


le a olante.] 4. It is uſcd for deeds of ſecurity ; or bills 


Shak. Henry v. 


4 of paper of any to whom he ſent, nor bond of any for 


pal III 7 [paper and nale One who ale, 
. 
Pa adi 1. 5. r i A mill in which ge 
are ground fot paper. 
Thou haſt cauſed peinting to be 6; WP 3 to.the 
king, and his dignity, thou haſt built a paper-mill, Shaky; --* « Þ Fad 7 
Pays SCENT. a: , Containing pap , inclinable#to pap. « . r 
Demulcent, 52 of. eaſy. digeſtion, moiſtenin „N reſolvent v4 — 1 
of the bile, are vegetable ſopes ; as honey, and the juices of 
ripe fruits, ſome of the cooling, lacteſcent, pa eſcent plants; 
as cichory and lettuce. Þ Arbuthn. on Alithents, 
PAPPLIO. n. /. (Lat. papillon, et A butterfly; a mon 
of various colours. | 
ConjeEture cannot eſtimate all the kinds of papilios, natives | 
of this ifland, to fall ſhort of three hundred. Ray, . 
PaPILIoNACREOUS. aH. [from papilio, Latin} The 
flowers of ſome plants are called papilionaceau by bota- 
niſts, which repreſent ſomething of the figure of a butter- 
fly, wich its wings diſplayed; and here the petala, or 
flower leaves, are always of a diform figure: they are 
lour in number, but joined together at the extremities : 
one of theſe is uſually larger than the reſt, and is erected 
in the middle of the flower, and by ſome called vexillum: 
the plants that have this flower, are f the leguminous 
kind; as peaſe, vetehes, c. Quincy. 
All leguminous plants are, as the learned ſay, papilionaceous, 
or bear butterflied flowers, ? Harte, 
Pa'eriLLARY.} adj. [from papilla.] Having emulgept 
PA“PILLo us, 5 veſſels, or reſemblance of paps. 
Malpighi concludes, becauſe the outward cover of the tongue 
is perforated, under which lie papillary parts, that in theſe the 


taſte lieth. Derham's Ph ſico· T heology: 
| Nutritious materials that lip through the defective papillary 
ſtrainers. * Blackmore. 


The ME inward coat of the ĩnteſtines ĩs extrem nents 
le. 5 Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
PA'PIST. . /, [papifte, French; papiſta, Latin.] One 

that adheres to the communion of the pope and church of 

Rome. * 
The principal clergymen had frequent —— witythe | 
prince, to perſuade him to — his religion, and become a 


papift. ;-- Wh Clarengan. 
PaPi'sTICAL. adj, [from pai) Popiſh; adherent. to 
popery. | 


daprſtical practit . among vou. Whitg. 
Payer'sTRy. . / 


rom papiſt.] Popery; the doQrine of 
the Romiſh church. 


Papiſiry; as a ſtanding,” pool, covered and overficined AM. 


England; Aſcham's Schibmafter. | 
A great number of pariſhes i in England conũſt of rude and 


ignorant men, drowned in papiſtry. it ifte, - 
Pa'eeous,” adj. [pappoſus, low Latin:) Hang that" foit 
light down, growing out of the ſeeds of ſome plants; Fi 
as thiſtles, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, which buoys them 
up ſo in the air, that they can be blown any whereabout " 
with the wind : and, therefore, this diſtinguiſhes one Kintel 
of plants, which is called pappoſa, * eppes fer 
„ 
Another thing argumentative of providence 385 that Paspengs 
plumage growing upon the tops of ſome ſeeds, whereby, they ate” © . 
wafted with the wind, and by that means difeiminarotlty A 
Ray on the Creation, Sb x th 


There are ſome 


wide, | 
Dandelion, and moſt of the pa FA z5 kind, have lo k 
rous feathers, by which they ate wafted every way. 8 oh of ©," 5 


Pa'pyy. adj, [from pap.] Soft; he 3 eaſily divided. . 8 
Theſe were converted into ſens, where the round, bei 
ſpungy, ſucked: up the water, and the earth relle 1 
into a ſoft and happy ſubſtance. Burnet: 4a F 

Its tender and pappy fleſh: cannot, at Py be fitted to be b 


nouriſhed by ſolid diet. on * * 
PAR. n. J. . State of ea e 
N 
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* 
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„ equal value. This word is not elegantly uſed, except 56 
term of rraffick. ern Oats 


* 


N 4 is in the coins of the two countries, by which you . the 
bill of exchange. | +23 | | ocke, 
. * - Exchequer bills are below par, Swift, 


| 7 1 * 5 N 5 p 8 | 0 
EE My friend is the,ſecond after the treaſurer z the reſt of the 
| F | 


* &%, * "*eaftly-acquired, who derived medicines from the phoenix. * Bro, 
e  *, PARABLE. . /. [m&za6n ; parabole, Fr.] Afmilitude; 
a a relation under which ſomething elſe is figure. 
Balaam took up his Parable, and ſaid. Numbers, Xxiit. 7. 
In the parable of the talents, our Saviour plainly teacheth us, 
that men are rewarded according to the improvements they make, 


| ; Nelſon. 
What js thy fulſome parable to me ? | 
My body is from all diſeaſes free. Dryden. 
© PARABOLA. n. J. {Latin.] The parabola is a chnick ſec- 
tion; ariſing from a cone's being cut by a plane parallel to 
one of its ſides, or parallel to a plane that touches one ſide 


of the cone. b e lar, Harris. 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been greater cr leſs 
than they are now, at the ſame diſtances from the ſun, they 
" would not have revolved in concentrick circles as they do, but 
1 a have moved in hyperbolas or parabolas, or in ellipſes, very ex- 
.-=- " centrick. 6 Bentley's Sermons. 
 Parano'lical.y adj. [paratolique, French; from para- 
nn - PhraBo'lIck. F | 

—_ 1 lieude. 25 Having the nature or form of a parabola, [from 

8 *prrabola] * 5 3141 | 
5 * (3.) Such from the text decry the parabolical expoſition of 
Cajetan, * | | Brun Vulger Errovrs. 
The ſcheme of theſe words is figurative, as being a paraba- 
tical deſcription of God's vouchſating to the world the invalua- 
ble bleſſing of the goſpel, by the ſimilitude of a king. South. 
(29 The pellucid coat ef the eye doth not lie in the ſame 
. Tuperticies,with the white, but riſeth up a hillock above its con- 
? vexity, and is of an hyperbolical or farobolical figure. Ray. 


* 
* k 


of parable or ſimilitude. 2. lu the form of a parabola, 


admit no literal inference. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 


* 


of aft equation, by a known quantity that is involved or 
3 multiplied in the firſt term. l HDi 
| e ra'#0L0 D. n. . [Tea and 1908.] A paraboli- 
ou | * n e in geometry, whoſe ordinates are ſuppoſed to 
_— pe in ſubtriplicate, fubquadruplicate, &c. ratio of their 
_ reſpective abſciſſee: There is another fpecies ; for if you 
+ © Typpaſe the parameter, multiplied into the ſquare of the 
"© * abſciſſa, to be equal to the cube of the ordinate; then the 
+ curve is enlled a ſemicubical parabolord, * 


PARA CENTE'SIS. 2. J. [magaxtivinor, ragaxetiu, to pierce; 
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Fl tympany. 3 b A 
Festes. V. [wack and ren]! Deviating 
„ © PARKACEN TRICK. from eircularity. 1 ; 

Since the planets move in the elliptick / orbits, in one of 
4 W whoſe focithe: fun is, and, by a radius from the ſun, deſcribe 


R 


— 
r 
3 2 


A * 
oo bo 


pa 7 paracentrical motion, that may make the orbits elliptic. 
2 „ re Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


1. Show ; öſtentation. 
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arade, F rench.] 
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To eſtimate the par, it is neceſſary to know how much ſilver 


P 95 i 8 great officers are much upon a2 ht. Sravrft. 
| . PA'WABLE. adj. [parabilis, Latin.] Eaſily procured. Not 
in uſe. . as | SES rad? Tg 12 
They were not well-Wiſhers unto parable phyſic, remedies 


. 


ble.) 1. Expreſſed by parable or ſimi- 


| The incident ray will deſcribe, in the refracting medium, 
1 tze parabolick curve. Cbeyne's Phil. Prin. 
_ FR 5 | | | 
ly, * Pax ABW LICALLV. adv, [from parabolical] 1. By way 


—— - ..) Theſes words, notwithſtanding parabolically intended, 


#. ParaipoltsM. n. /. In algebra, the diviſion of the terms 


3 Harris 


9 
2 F ; ba paracenteſe, Fr.) "That operation, whereby any of the 
«4 12 vehters are perſorated to let out any matter; as tapping,jn 
| ; | Quincy. 
more than paradoxical to diſpute. 


„equal areas in equal times, we mvſt find out a law for the 


ſſembly of pomp, 3. Military order. 4. 


adorned for parade, but execution. 


reference to the ſta. + 


PARADISE. 1. f. [nagdwo®-; paradiſe, French] 1, 


* 2 „ 

<5 6 , 4 
I * ; 
8 . 2 


9 8 5 4 % | | . | 8 5 | * 
« ; 1 8 3 P . 8 F ? N * 2 2 * * | A 
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Place where troops draw up to do guty and mount guard. 
pos puty ang mount guard, 


5. Guard ; poſtute of defence. FF 
(1.) He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a battle; nor 


Be rich; but of your wealth make no Barg * 
At leaſt, before your maſter's debts are paid. Swift, 
2.) Tbe rites perform'd, the parſon paid, 


In ſtate return'd the grand parade. a du 
(3. The cherubim ſtood arm'd * wa 
To their night-watches in watlike parade. » Milton, 


A 


(5.) Accuſtom him to make judgment of men by their inſide 
which often ſhews itſelf in little things, when they are not * 
farade, and upon their guard. Locke on Educaticy, 


Pa RA DITGM. n. / [Tagadugpea.} Example. , 


PARADISIUACAL. adj. [from paradiſe.] Suiting paradiſe 


making paradiſe. @_ Ds a 
The antients expreſs the ſituation of paradifiacal earth in 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


Such a mediocrity of heat would be fo. far from exalting ile 


earth to a more happy and paradiſiacal Nate, that it would 


turn it to a barren wilderneſs, Weoodw, Nat, Hiſt, 

The ſummer is a kind of heaven, when we wander in a parg. 
difiacal ſcene, among groves and gardens ; but, at this ſeaſon 
we are like our poor firſt parents, turned out of that agreeable, 
though ſolitary life, and forced to look about for more people 10 
help to bear our labours, to get into warmer houſes, and hive 
together in cities. 25 2 | Pope. 


The biſ:ful regions, in which the firſt pair was placed, 
2. Any place of felicity. | 2 
(1.) Longer in that paradiſe to dwell, 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. Mil, 
. (2.) Conſideration, like an angel, came, 1 
And;whipt th' offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a paradiſe, 1 
T” invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits. 
If ye ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, _ 
It were very groſs behaviour. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Why, nature, bower the ſpirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſn. 
3 ; The earth 
Shall all be paradiſe, far happier place, 


pearance ; a poſition in appearance abſurd. 
A gloſſe there is to colour that paradox, and make it appear 
in ſhew not to be altogether unreaſonable. _ Hooker, 
- You undergo too ſtrit a paradox, . | 
_ Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Gal. 
"Tis. an unnatural paradox in the doctrine of caùſes, that 
evil ſhould proceed from goodneſs, | Holyaay. 
In their love of God, men can never be too affectionate: it is 
as true, though it may ſeem a paradox, that in their hatred of 
fin, men may be ſometimes too paſſionate. Spratt. 
Tis not poſſible for any man in his wits, though never ſo 
much addicted to paradoxes, to beheve otherwiſe, but that the 
whole is greater than the part; that contradictions cannot be 
both true ; that three and three make fix ; that four is more 
than hre? F SAC 


contrary, to received opinionsgd‚dn. „ 
(I.) What hath been every where opinioned by all men, 1s 
Brown's Vulgar Errour!. 
Strange it is, how the curioſity of men, that have been active 


in the inſtruction of beaſts, among thoſe many paradoxical and 


- unheard-of imitations, ſhould not attempt to make one ſpeak. 


. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


Theſe will ſcem ſtrange and. paradoxical to one that takes # 
proſpect of the world. & MNorrth 


Paxabo'xICally. adv. | [from paradox] In a paradox 


ical mannet; in-a manner contrary to received opinions. 


„ 
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Granville, 


Shatef, | 


Aa - Shak, 


Than this of Eden, and far happier days. Milan. 


PA RADO. n. /. [paradore, Fr. wag] A tenet 
contrary to received opinion; an affertion contrary to ap- 


Millins. 


Parano'Xx1cal. at, [from paradox. ] 1. Having the na- 
ture of a paradox. 2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions | 
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| If their vanity of appearing ſingular puts them v 
ing 1 and proving them 
| | 


PaxA DO XICALN ESS. n. /. [from paradox.) State of be- 
ing paradoxical. eg! a | | 


Parapoxo'Locy. 3. /. [from paradox ] The uſe of 


aradoxes. e n Wen 

Perpend the difficulty, which .obſcurity, or unavoidable pa- 
radoxology, mult put upon the attempter. Brown. 
Pazaco'ct., n. . [nagaywyn ; prragoge, French.] A fi- 
gure whereby a letter or ſyllable is added at the end of a 
word, without adding any thing to the ſenſe of it; as 
vaſt, waſily. # | Di 
PARAGON. n. ſ. [parogon, from parage, equality, old 
French; paragone, Italian.] 1. A model; a pattern; 

ſomething ſupremely excellent, 2. Companion; fellow. 

. - An angel ! or, if not, | 

An ewthly paragon. Shak, 
Tunis was never graced before with-ſuch a paragon to. their 


een: | Shak. Tempeft. 
(2.) Alone he rode without his paragon. Spenſer, 
% Pairacon. v. a. {[paragonner, French.] 1. To com- 


pare; to parallel; to mention in competition. 2. To. 


N > 


equal; to be equal to. 

(r.) The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore in a 
tablet, purpoſing to paragon the little one with Arteſia's 
length, not doubting but even, in that little quantity, the 


excellency of that would ſhine through the weakneſs of the 
other. | Sidney. 
I will give thee bloody teeth, | 

It thou with Cæſar paragon again ke 
My man of men. Shakeſp. 

— Proud ſeat Wow.) 

Of Lucifer, ſo by alluſion call'd | 

Of that bright ſtar to Satan f ar- d. Milton. 


(a.. — He hath atchiev'd a maid 
That paragons deſcription and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. 
We will wear our mortal ſtate with her, 
Catharine our queen, before the primeſt creature 
That's paragon d 1 n world. 
PA'RAGRAPH. . n. /. [paragraphe, Fr. æατανανοονν. A 
diſtin part of a diſcourſe. 3 
Of his laſt paragraph, I have tranſcribed the moſt important 
parts. | f . | Swift. 
Pa AGR HIALL. adv. [from paragraph.] By para- 
graphs; with diſtin breaks or diviſios. 


PaRALLACTICAL. | adj. 


Shak. 


7 


PARALLAICTIcK. a parallax. 


PA RALLAX. . . [raedhatis] The diſtance between 


the true and apparent place of the ſun, or any ſtar viewed 

from the ſurface of the earth. _ | 
By what ſtrange parallax or optick {kill 85 

Of viſion multiply'd. Millon's Par. Reg. 

Light moves from the ſun to us in about ſeven or eight mi- 

nutes time, which diſtance is about 70,000,000 Engliſh miles, 

ſuppoſing the horizontal parallax of the ſun to be about twelve 

ſeconds, | | | Newton's Opticks. 


PARALLEL. adj. naeh-; parallele. French] 1. 


Extended in the ſame direction, and preſerving always the 
lame diſtance. 2. Having the ſame tendency. 3. Conti- 


ning the reſemblance through many particulars ; equal; 
ike. | | 


(1.) Diſtorting the order and theory of cauſes perpendicular . 


to their effects, he draws them aſide unto things whereto they 


ther, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


and our country, it cannot be too much cheriſhed ; but when 
the diftates of honour are contrary to thoſe of religion and 
equity, they are the great depravations of human nature. 


Addiſon, 


adyanc- 
as paradoxteally, they are 


PA'RALLEL. n. . [from the adjectiye.] 


To PARALLEL. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To place, fo 


Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 


[from parallax.] - Pertaining to 


PaRALLE'LISM. . /. 


/ | 7 | , 
run parallel, and their proper motians would never meet toge- PARALLELOGRAM. »n, /. [wage and Yeu 
(2.) When honour runs parallel with the laws of God 


— 
. p A R rer | | e 
(3.) The foundation principle of peripateticiſm is exactly pa- 
rallel to an acknowledged nothing. ; 
I ſhall obſerve ſomething paral/el to the wooing and wedding 
ſuit in the behaviour of perſons of figure. Aadiſon. 


In the parallel place before quoted. „1. 
Compare the words and phraſes in one place of an author, 


with the ſame in other places of the ſame author, which are ge- 


nerally called parallel places. Watts. 


nuing its courſe, and ſtill remaining at the ſame diſtance 
from another line, 
titude, 


4. Reſemblance; conformity continued through many 


particulars; likeneſs. 5. Compariſon made. 6. Any 
thing reſembling another, W 
( 1.) Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, > wr 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ? { Poje. 
(3.) Diſſentions, like ſmall ſtreams, are fir begun, 
Scarce ſeen they riſe, but gather as they run; 
So lines, that from their parallel decline, . 
More they proceed, the more they ſtil] disjoin. 
(4:) Such areſemblance of all parts, 
Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts; 
She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 
And ſhew the world this parallel. x 
I wixt eartkly females and the moon, 
All parallels exactly run. 
(5. ) The parallel holds in the gainleſneſs, as well as labori- 
ouſneſs of the work. | 
A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, than by com- 
paring and drawing a parallel between his own private charac- 
ter, and that of other perſons, Acddiſon. 
(6.) Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldſt find thy paral- 
rel, go to hell, which is both the region and the emblem of in- 
gratitude. South's Sermons. 
For works like theſe, let deathleſs journals tell, 
None but thyſelf can be thy parallel. 


E 


Denham. 


Pope 


as always to keep the fame direction with another line. 
2. To keep in the ſame direction; to level. 3. To cor- 


reſpond to. 4. To be equal to; to reſemble through 


many particulars. 5. To compare. | 
(1.) The Azores having a middle ſituation between theſe c- 
tinents and that vaſt tract of America, the needle ſeemeth equal- 


ly diſtracted by both, and un- unto neither, doth parallel 


and place itſelf vpn the true meridian. - Brown. 


(2.) The loyal ſufferers abroad became ſubjected to the worſt 
effect of baniſhment, and even there expelled and driven from 


their flights : fo para/elling in their exigencies the moſt imme- 


diate objects of that monſter's fury. 

5 His life is parallel d | 

En with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice. 
(3.) That he ſtretched out the north over the empty places, 

ſeems to parallel the expreſſion of David, he ſtretched out the 

earth upon the waters, | | Burnet, 
(4+) In the fire, the deſtruFtion was ſo ſwift, ſudden, vaſt and 

miſerable, as nothing can parallel in ſtory. 


Fell, 


the Indian 


philoſopher's he-knew-not-what, which ſupported 
the tortoiſe, -* © | — 29 


Locke. 


| [paralleliſme, Fr. from parallel.] 
State of being parallel. 1 


The paralleliſmm and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis of the earth. . More s Divine Dialogues. 
Speaking of the parallehſm of the axis of the earth, I de- 


mand, whether it be better to have the axis of the earth ſteady 
and perpetually parallel to itſelf, or to have it careleſsly tum- 


ble this way and that way. Ray on the Creation, 
| 5 
parallehgrame, French.) In geometry, a right lined qua- 


drilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel and equal. 
| — 755 i Harris. 
The experiment we made in a loadſtone of a parallelagram, 
or long figure, wherein only inverting the extremes, as it came 
out of the fire, we altered the poles, 


Glan ville. 


1. Line conti- 


2. Line on the globe marking the la- 
3. Direction conformable to that of another line. 


Garth, 


Swift's Miſcellany. 


Decay of Piety. 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 
(5+) I paralleFtd more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, with 


þ Brown, | 
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Wel gan have 2 clear idea er the eren of a fu gllkran, Par Abrovm V. . J The chez. 
without knowing whiat relation it bears to the area of a triangle. 


| N + Weattss Lick. 
PaRALLELOGRA'MICAL. at}. [from purallelogram.] Hav- 
ing the properties of a paralſelog ram. 
ParxALLELO'PipeD. 3. /. [from parallelopipede, French.] 
A ſolid figure contained under fix parallelograms, the 2 
poſites of which are equal and parallel ; or it is a priſm, 
" Whole baſe is a parallelogram : it is always triple to a py- 
ramid of the ſame baſe and height. Harris. 
Io priſms alike in ſhape I tied fo, that their axes and op- 
". _ "poſiteMes being parallel, they compoſed u prra/lclopiped. = 
{WF | | | | . Newton's Optichs, 
+ Cryſtals that hold lead are yellowiſh, and of a cubic or paral- 
lelopibed figure. ö Woodward, 


P\/xaloGisM. n. , [ragd\iyiowes 3 prrahigiſme, iA 


falſe aggument. - 5 | 
That becauſe they have not a bladder of gall, like thoſe we 


\ obſerve in others, they have no gall at all, is a fara/og7/m not 
admittible, a fajlacy that dwells not in a cloud, and needs not 


© the ſun to ſcatter it. 
Modern writers, making - the drachma leſs than the dena- 


rius, others equal, have been deceived by a double far atogi/m, 
in ſtanding tog nicely upon the bare words of the ancients, 

* without examining the things. | Arbuthnot. 
If a ſyllogiſin agree with the rules given for the conſtruction 

of it, it is called a true argument: if it diſagree with. theſe 
rules, it is a faralegiſm, or falle argument. Watts. 


Pa'raloGyY. n. / Falle reaſoning. TT, 
That Methuſelah was the longeſt liver of all the poſterity of 
Adam, we quietly believe; but that he muſt needs be ſo, is 
perhaps below paralog y to deny. | | Brown. 
PA'RALYSIS. [mazgamuos; 3 parelyſie, Fr.] A palſy. 
ParalY'TICAL, 2 adj. (from paralyſis ; paralytique, Fr.] 
PakAaLY'TEICR. ; Palfied ; inclined to pally: | 8 
Nought ſhall it profit, that. the charming fair, 
Angelic, ſofteſt work of heav'n, draws near 
To the cold ſhaking paralytick hand, 


Senſeleſs of beauty.  _ Pricr. 
If a nerve be cut, or ſtreightly bound, that goes to any muſ- 


cle, that muſcle ſhall immediately loſe its motion; which is the 
caſe of paralyticks. IE | 
The difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, without any 
tumour after long diſeaſes, proceed commonly trom a reſolution 
or ſaralytical diſpoſition ot the parts. Arbuthnot. 
PARAMET ER. u. . The latus rectum of a parabola, is a 


a 


not inelegant or unmuſical. 


Brown's VulgaF Errouw s. 
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In order came the grand infernal peers e E 
Midſt came their mighty paramount, abs N Milt, 
Pa'naMoUR. . . [fur and amur, Fr. 1. A lover or - 


wooer. 2. A miſtrefs.” It is oblolete in both ſeuſes, though 


C * 
#) 
Dz 


3 
* 


(1. Upon the floor 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſat, 
Care many a jolly ramour, i 
The whic em did in modeſtwiſe amate, 
And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. 
* No ſeaſon then for her 
To wanton with the fun her luſty par amour. 
(2.) — Shall I believe . 
That unſubſtantial death is amoraus, 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his para nbur. 


« fenſer * 
Milton, 


Shateſp, 


Pa/RanymMyn. #. / [rags and run; paranympbe, Pr. 


1. A brideman ; one who leads the bride to her marriage. 
2. One who countenances or ſupports another. 
(1.) ——— The Timnian bride 

Had not fo ſoon prefer d x 

Thy faranymſh, worthleſs to thee compar'd, 

Succeſſor in thy bed Milton"s Agoniſter, 

(2.) Sin hath got a paranymph and a follicitor, a warrant 
and an advocate. Taylors Worthy Communicant, 


PA'RAPEGM. 7. . [mapantiyua, megxrhyrvm.] A brazen 


table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and proclamations 
were anciently engraved: allo a table ſet up publickly, 
containing an account of the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon, the ſeaſons of the year, 
&c. whence aſtrologers give this name to the tables, on 
which they draw figures according to their art. Philips. 
Our forefathers, obſerving the courſe of the fun, and mark- 
ing certain mutations to happen in his progreſs through the 
rodiac, ſet them down in their parapegms, or aftronomi:al 
Canons, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


PA RAPE T. 1. [. [parapet, Fr. parapetto, Italian.) A wall 


breaſt high. | 
There was a wall or parapet of teeth 
reſtrain the petulancy of our words, 


ſet in ouy mouth to 
Ben. Fohnſon, 


Derham. ParRapHIMo's1s. . if. [ T&eaPinwoi 5 paraphimoſe, Fr.) A 


diſeaſe when the præputium cannot be drawn over the 
glans. 


PARAPHE NN IId. n. J. [Lat. farapbernaus, Fr.] Goods 


in the wife's diſpoſal. 


third proportional to the abſciſſa and any ordinate ; ſo PA'RAPHRASE. ». / [TaedÞewris ; paraphraſe, Fr.] A 


that the ſquare of the ordinate is always equal to the 
rectangle under the parameter and abſciſla:, but, in the 


ellipſis and hyberbola, it has a different proportion. 


N Harris. 
PARAM O“ UNT. adj, [par and mount.) 1. Superiour ; hav- 
ing the higheſt juriſdiftion:; as lord paramount, the chief 
of the feignory : with 70. 2. Eminent ; of the higheſt 
order. Z . 


looſe interpretation; an explanation in many words, 

All the laws of nations were but a paraphraſe upon this 
ſtanding rectitude of nature, that was ready to enlarge itſelf into 
ſuitable determinations, upon all emergent objects and occa- 
ſions, th Sosukb. 
In paraphraſe, or tranſlation with latitude, the author's 
words are not ſo ſtrictly followed as his ſenſe, and that too am- 
plifed, but not altered: ſuch is Mr. Waller's tranflation of 

irgil's fourth Eneid. | Dryden. 


(x. | ithi the ſtate are nicious to monar- | | , 
(1.) Leagues within the OE. PO bligation of To PA'RAPHRASE. v. a. [fharaphraſer, Fr. TaeapgaG | 


chies ; for they raiſe an obligation, faramornt to 0 ; 
| fovereignty, and make the king, tanquam unus ex nobis. 
oy | | | Bacon, 


The dogmatiſt's opinioned aſſurance is paramount to argu- 
ment. ; Nu Glanwile, 
If all power be derived from Adam, by divine inſtitution, 
this is a right antecedent and paramount to all government; and 
therefore the poſitive laws of men cannot determine that which 
is itſelf the foundation of all law. 


ramount to the powers of all the known beings, whether an- 
Is or demons, could not queſtion their being inſpired by 
4 8.4. 185 1 "Weſt on the Reſurrection. 


(2.) John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raiſed a ſtage - 


higher in the midſt of a ſquare gallows, as a traitor paramount; 
and a number of his chief accomplices were hanged upon the 
lower ſtory round him. 


— 


0 


„ 
Mankind, ſeeing the apoſtles poſſeſſed of a power plainly h- 


Bacon. ; 


Io interpret with laxity of expreſſion; to tranflate looſely. 
We are put to conſtrue and paraphraſe our own words, to 
free ourſelves from the ignorance and malice of our adverſaries, 


| | Stillingfieet. 
What needs he paraphraſe on what we mean, | 

We were at worſt but wanton ; he's obſcene. Dryden. 
Where tranſlation is impracticable, they may paraphraſe.— 
But it is intolerable, that, under a pretence of paraphr aſing 
and tranſlating, a way ſhould be ſuffered of treating authors to 
a manifeſt diſadvantage. Felton on the Claſſics. 


Pa'RAPHRAST. 2. J. [paraphrafle, Fr. megaPgaris.] A | 


lax interpreter ; one who explains in many words. 
The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch, as following a mid- 
dle courſe between the rigor of literal tranſlators and the liberty 


of paraphrafis, do, with great ſhortneſs and plainneſs 1 


| the meaning. 


I — 


th, 


| PARAPHRA'STICAL, adi. [from  paraphraſe.] 
ParaPHRA'STICK. w inter ptetauon; not Ineral not 
3 verbal. Li FI f | 


ov 
7 
. 


N 


So 


Fr.] araphremtss is an'infl e dia x 
The ſymptoms are a violent fever, a moft exquiſite pain 
increaſed upon inſpiration, by Which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from a pleuriſy, in which the greateſt pain is in expiration. 

Arbuthnot. 


Paraque'ro, u. J. A little parrot, 
P\/raSANG. u. . [paraſanga.] A Perſian meaſure of 
ngth. | Wo: | 
a Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of any ſpace 
without parts, inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common 
meaſures, which, by familiar uſe, in each country, have im- 
rinted themſelves on the memory; as inches and feet, or cu - 
bits and paraſangs: | | Locle. 
PARASITE. n. /. [Paraſite, Fr. paraſita, Latin.] One 
that frequents rich tables, and earns his welcome by flat- 
tery. | 
— He is a flatterer, 
A paraſite, a keeper back of death, 
Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, 
Which falſe hopes linger, 
Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, 
Courteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
Yous,fools of fortune. | Shakeſp. 
Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he was eating, 
faid, I fee, that even Diogenes nouriſheth paraſites. Bacon. 
Thou, with trembling fear, 
Or like a fawning paraſite, obey d; 
Then to thyſelf afcrib'ſ the truth foretold. 

The people ſweat not for their King's delight, 
T' enrich a pimp, or ralfe a paraſite. Dryden, 


PianasV TICAL: | adj. [parafitique, Fr. from parafite.] Flat- 


——— 


Shakeſp. 


— — 


| Milten. 


ParasS1' TICK. tering; wheedling. 
The biſhop received ſmall thanks for his paraſitick preſen- 

tation, 3 Haleuill on Providence. 
dome faraſitick preachers have dared to call thoſe martyrs, 


who died fighting againſt me. Ling Charles. 
Paiasor. n. . A ſmall. canopy or umbrello carried over 
the head, to ſhelter from rain and the heat of the ſun. 
| Di. 
PARASVYN AXIS. n. . In the civil law, a conventicle or 
unlawful meeting, „„ od Di J. 
To PA RBOIL. w. a. [parbeuiller, French.] To half boil; 
to boil in part. | 
Parbcil two large capons upon a ſoft fire, by the ſpace of an 


hour, till, in effect, all the blood be gone. Bacon. 
— From the fea into the ſhip we turn, 
Like parboil'd wretches, on the coals to burn. Donne. 
Like the ſcum, ſtarved men did draw, 
From parbcil'd ſnoes and boots. | Donne. 


ſolete. 


Pa'nprREAK. 1. .. [from the verb] Vomit. Obſolete. 
Her filthy parbreak all the place defiled has. Sterfer. 
PARCEL. n. /. Tparcelle, 8 3 particula, Latin. 
1. A ſmall bundle. 
ſeparately. 3. A quantity or maſs. 
perſons: in contempt. 
contempt. | 
(2.) Women,. Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. 
I drew from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage delate ; | 
Whereof by parcels he had ſomething heard, 
But not 3 | | 
An inventory thus importing 
The ſeveral parcels * his 12 Araber 


4. A number of 


Shale ſp. 


Lax in Wich What face could ſuch a 1 have begged ſuch a 
of money, another 


Para PHARNT TIS: n. J. e and pers ; paraphrene/ie, 


ammation of the diaphragm, 


To PARBREAK. v. n. {brecker, Dutch.] To vomit. Ob- 


2. A part of the whole ; part taken 


5. Any number or quantity: in 


Shakeſp. Othello, 


* i 
8 
l * ; 
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Farcel of the crewn lands, one a vaſt 
the forfeited eſtate. | 17 FY avenant, 
I have known penſions given to particular perſons, any one 
of which, if divided into ſmaller parcels, and diſtributed to 
thoſe, who-diſtinguith themielves by wit or learning, would 
anſwer the end. | A 5 Su. 
The ſame experiments freed on two parcels of the white 
of an egg, only it grows fomewhat thicker upon mixing with 
an acid. | y Arbuthnot an Alimentt. 

(3 .) What can be rationally conceived in ſo tranſparent a 
ſabſtance as water for the production of theſe colours beſides 


the various ſizes of its fluid and globular parcetr. Newtan. 
(4-) —— This youthful p2rced M x 7 
Of noble batchelors ſtand at my beſtowing.  Shakethh. 


(J.] They came to this concluſon; that, unlefs they could, 
by a parcel of fair words and pretences, engage them into a 
confederacy, there was no good to be done. L'Efra:ze. 
To Pa'rcti. wv; a, (from the noun.}] 1. To divide into 
portions.. 2. To make up into a maſs, - 
(I.) If they allot and parce/ out ſeveral perfections to ſe- 
veral deities, do they not, by this, aſſert contradictions, mak- 
ing deity only to ſuch a meaſure perfect? whereas a deity im- 


plies perfection beyond all meaſure. South. 
Thoſe ghoſtly kings would parcel out my power, 
And all the fatneſs of my land devour. Dryden. 


(2.) What a wounding ſhame, that mine own ſervant ſhould 
Parcel the ſum of my ditgraces by addition of his envy, Shak. 
Pa'RCENER. 7. /. In common law.] When one dies poſ- 

ſeſſed of an eſtate, and having iſſue only daughters, or his 
ſiſters be his heirs; ſo that the lands deſcend to thole 
daughters or ſiſters: theſe are called parceners, and are 
bur as one heir, | Dis, 
PARCENARY. n. {from parſonier, Fr.] A holding or 
occupying of land by more perſons pro indiviſo, or by 
joint tenants, otherwiſe called eoparcenets: for if they 
refuſe to divide their common inheritance, and chuſe ra- 
ther to hold it jointly, they are ſaid to hold in parcinarie. 
; SY Cowel, 
To PAR CH, v. a. from ſregindlsin, ſays Jun 18; from per- 
_ cequo, ſays Skinner ; neither of them ſeem ſatisfied with 
their conjecture: perhaps from peruſtus, burnt, to peruſt, 


to parch , perhaps from parchment, the effect of fire upon 


parchment being almoſt proverbial.] Jo burn ſlightly and 
luperficially ; ro ſcorch; to dry up. 
Hath thy fiexy heart fo parcht thine entrails, 
That not a tear ean fall. | | 
Did he fo often lodge in open held 
In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 
To conquer France. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
| — Tornd heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduft, 
Began to par ch that temperate clime. 
I'm ſtupify'd with ſorrow, paſt relief 
Of tears; parch'd up and wither'd with my grief. Dryden. 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one hemiſphere 
would be condemned to perpetual cold and darkneſs, the other 
continually roaſted and p:2rched by the ſun beams, Na. 
| —— The Syrian ſtar .. ! 


Shakeſp. 


A7 70 7 GMs 


With his ſultry breath infects the ſky; _ 
The ground below is parch'd, the heav'ns above us fry. 
; | ; Dryaen, 

| Full fifty years 
I have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt, 

And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. Rowe. 
The tkin grows parched and dry, and the whole body lean 
and meagre, : 1 | Blackmore. 


A man diſtreſſed with thirſt in the pa7ched places of the 

wilderneſs, ſearches every pit, but finds no water. Rover. 
Te ParxcH. v. n. To be ſcorched. 2 

We were better parch in Africk ſun, 


will dry and parch into barley, 


Ns. 


Shgheſpeave.. 


Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes. 
If to prevent the acroſpiring, it be thrown thin, many corns 
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Ten brace of grey-hounds, ſnowy fair, 1 Tm 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his chair, 


A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the bear. 


| Dryden. 
To PA'RDON. v. a. [ pardonner, French.] 1. To excuſe 
an offender. . 2. Jo forgive a crime. 3. To remit a pe- 


nalty. 4. Pardon me, is a word of civil denial, or light 


rant of forgiveneſs, or exemption from puniihmenr. 15 
(2.) He that pleaſeth great men, ſhall, get rden for ini- 


quity. Ecelufſ. xx. 27. 
A flight pamphlet, about the elements of architecture, hath 
been entertained with ſome par don among my friends, . Wot ton. 
But infinite in pardo: is my judge. | Milton. 
What better can we do than proſtrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confeſs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears +0 
Wat'ring the ground. Milton. 
— There might you ſee 8 | 
Indulgencies, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 55 
The ſport of Winds. Milton. 


(4.) A man may be ſafe as to his condition, but, in the mean 
time, dark and doubtful as to his apprehenſions; ſecure in his 
pardon, but miſerable in the ignor ince of it; and ſo paſſing 
all his days in the diſconſolate, unealy viciſſitudes of hopes and 
Fears, at length go out of the world, not knowing: whither he 
goes. 6 5c South's Sermons. 
(5.) The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never ſee his par den. Shakeſp. K. Lear, 


nial ; exculable. 9 l g 
That which we do being evil, is notwithſtanding by ſo much 
more pardonable, by how much the exigencies of ſo doing, or 
the difficulty of doing otherwiſe is greater, unleſs this neceſſity 
or difficulty have originally riſen from ourſelves. Hooker. 

A blind man ſitting in the chimney corner is fardonable 
enough, but ſitting at the helm, he is intolerable. South. 
What Engliſh readers, unacquainted with Greek or Latin, 
will believe me, when we confeſs we derive all that is pardon- 
able in us from ancient fountains. Dryden. 
PpARPONABLENESS. n. [from pardonable.] Venial- 
neſs ; ſuſceptibility of pardon. | RON 
Sainf John's word is, all fin is tranſgreſſion of the law; 
Saint Paul's, the wages of fin is death; put thele two toge- 


* 


* 


- | 


apology. | | | | 
(1.) When I beheld you in Cilicia, 
An enemy to Rome, I pardon'd you. Dryden. 
( 2.) I will pardon all their iniquities. Ferem. 
Forgiveneſs to the jnjur'd does belong, | 
But they ne'er par 40 who commit the wrong. Dryden. 
(3.) That thou may'ſ ſee the diff'rence of our ſpirit, 
T pardon thee thy life before thou atk it. | Shakeſp. 
(4:) Sir, pardon me, it is a letter from my brother. 
5 9 Shakeſp. 
Pa'xDow. z. , [pardon, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Forgive- 
neſs of an offender. 2. Forgiveneſs of a crime. 3. Re- 
miſſion of penalty. 4. Forgiveneſs received. 5. War- 


Pa'nDoNABLE. adj. [pardonable, Fr. from pardon.] Ve- 


r i 4 e 44 . 1 BEGS 
* Pa'ncy MENT. 1 1. 7 64 [par tbi#min, French per game na. 11 &.. Wa IT" of 9 par * of ſin va. 
e ae Skins dreſſed for the writer. ee Pa 8 = (fr YR 15 | — Me Þ 
ins of ſheep, are called parchment, thoſe of calves vel- * enn e amn par onabje.] Venially; ex- 
; lum. VETS. 1 3 n N Fe! 4 | | TID #5. 1 "of 1 | | SK... 
© Is not this a lamentable thing, that. the ſkin. of an innocent 5, „en Judge way; more or els prdigably. e. 
- Jab ſhould be made parchment 3 that parchment,. being ſerib- FA KD nn A, n. Jr. [Tom pardon] . One who, forgives 
bled o'er, ſhould undo a man. . another, 2. One of the fellows that carried bout the 
In the coffin, that had the %books, they were found as freſh pope's indu] encies, and ſold them to ſuch as would by 
as if newly written, being written in parchment, and covered them, againſl whom Luther incenſed the people of Ger. 
with watch candles of wax. _ Ok Bacon. many. 4 pp e Coe) 
Like flying thades before the clouds we ſhew, (1.) This is his pardon, purchas'd by ſuch ſin, : 
Wies ſhrink like parchment in. conſuming flame. Dryden. For which the pardoner himſelf is in, Shakeſ 
PARCHMENT MAKER. 7. /. [parchment and maker.] He To Pare. wv. a. [This word is reaſonably deduced by 957. 
x who dreſſes parchment. 1 W 1 ner from the French phrafe, parer les ongles, to dreſs the 
PaxD. n. J. [pardus, pardalis, Latin.] The Jeo- horſes hoofs when they are ſhaved by the farrier: thus we 
* $a'aDALE, pard ; in poetry, any of the ſpotted beaſts. firſt ſaid, pare your nails; and from thence transferred the 
. _ ory and oy JB 8 . Spenſer. word to general uſe.] To cut off extremities or the ſur- 
$ tox to lambs, as wo O heiter s calf; a 5 . 6 . g C—% 2 
As pard to the bing! or ſtep-dame to her fol; Shakeſp. face ; to cut Pais by little and little ; to diminiſh, If 


pare be uſed before the thing diminiſhed, it is followed im. 
mediately by its accuſative ; if it precedes the thing taken 
away, or agrees in the paſſive voice with the thing taken 
away, as a nominative, it then requires a particle, a; 
AWAY, off. | : nfm i | | a . 
The creed of Athanaſius, and that ſacred hymn of olory 
than which nothing doth ſound more heavenly in the eas of 
faithful men, are now reckoned as ſuperfluities, which we mu 
in any caſe pare away, leit we cloy God with too much for. 
VICE, | « Hooker, 
I have not alone | | 
Imploy'd you where high profits might come home; 
But jar'd my preſent havings to beſtow | | 
My bounties upon you. - Shakeſteare's Henry VIII. 


I am a man, whom fortune hath cruelly ſcratch'd. 
—”Tis too late to pare her nails now. Shakeſp, 
Tue lion, mov'd with pity, did endure . 
To have his princely paws all d away. Shake(p. 


The king began to fare a little the privilege of clergy, or- 
daining that clerks convict, ſhould be burned in the hand.” 
| : Bacon's Heary VII, 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the fin, | 
He fares his apple, that will cleanly feed. Herbert, 
Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, muſt firfl look into 
his own, he mult fare off whatſoever is amiſs, and not without 
holineſs approach to the holieſt of all holies. Taylor. 
All the mountains were pared of the earth, and the ſurface 
fit lay even, or in an equal. convexity every where with the- 
ſurface of the ſea. Burnet, 
The moſt poetical parts, which. are deſcription and images, 
were to be pared away, when the body was ſwollen into too 
large a bulk for the repreſentation of the ſtage. Dryden. 
The ſword, as it was. juſtly drawn by us, ſo can it ſcarce 
ſafely be ſheathed, till the power of the great troubler of our 
peace be ſo far pared and reduced, as that we may be under no 
apprehenſions. | 5 Atterbury. 
I were well if ſhe. would pare her nails, | Poj e. 
PAREGO'RICK. adj. [Tagnyogires,] Having the power in 
medicine to comfort, mollify and aſſuage. Did. 
PARENCH VMA ». / [Tzg&&yxvua.] A ſpongy or porous 
ſubſtance ; in phyſick, a part through which the blood is 
ſtrained for its better fermentation and perfection. Dit. 
ParRENCHY MATOUS. J adj. [from parenchyma.] Relating 
 PakEncHyY'MoUs. to the parenchyma ; ſpongy. 


Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant, hart's tongue, hardly make 


the bulk of a pepper- corn. Now the covers and. true body of 
each ſeed, the parenchymatous and ligneous parts of both mo- 
derately multiplied, afford an hundred thouſand millions of 
formed atoms in the ſpace of a pepper-corn. + Grew. 
Thoſe parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous, are now 
found to be bundles of exceedingly ſmall threads. Cheyne.. 
PaRENE' TICK, @dj. [Ta&eavilneg.] Hortatory. ; 
P ARE'NESIS. N. 7 Lags ig.] Perſuaſion; bee 


PARENT. 2. . [parent, Fr. parens, Latin.] A father or 
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Women could not live im that ale? Nan ty of experſt 
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courſes of reaſon, or the diſcoveries of faith. 


PARK. u. / (peannus, Sax. parc, Fr.] A piece of ground 
incloſed and ſtored with wild beaſts of chale, which a man 
may have by preſcription or the King's. grant.  Manwood, 
in his foreit-law, defines it thus: a park is a place for 
privilege for wild beaſts of 8 and alſo for other wild 
beaſts that are beaſts of the foteſt and of the chaſe : and 
thoſe wild beaſts, are to have a firm peace and protection 
there, ſo that no man may hurt or chaſe them within the 
park, without licenſe of the owner: a park is of another 
nature, than either a chaſe or a warren; for a park uſt. 
be incloſed, and may not lie open if it does. it is a good 
cauſe of ſeizute into the king's hands: and the owner 


* w « 
— — 


lies open. Cowell 
Me have parks — incloſures of all forts of beaſts and birds, 
which we uſe not only for view or rareneſs, but likewiſe for 
dliſſections and trials. | | Sion, 
To Park. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclo Wig pat 
How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale? 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kenftel of French curs. 
PARKER. 7. . [from park.] A park-keeper. 
Pa'xK LEAVES, n. J. An herb. 1 
Pa RLE. n*/. [from parler, French. ] ö ;\ alk ; 
oral treaty; oral diſcyſſion of any thing. 
of all the gentlemen, 
That every day with p@7/e encounter me, 
In thy opinion, which is warthieſt love, | 
Our trumpet call'd you to this general park, 
The biſhop, by a parle, is, with a ſhow 
Of combination, cunningly wake 1 d. | 
Why meet we thus, like wrangling advocates, 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words? , 
I hate this parle; tis tame: if we muſt meet, | 
Give me my arms. x Rowe's Ambitious Step . 
To PA'RLEY. v. . [from pier, French. ] To treat N 
word of mouth z to talk ; to diſcuſs any t hing orally. 
is much uſed in war for a meeting of enemies to talk. 
A Turk deſfiredithe captain to ſome, with whom they 
might more conveniently pa » Knolhs's Hift. 


gelen. 


Shakeſp. 
T$Shakeſpþ. 


e parleys with her a While, as imagining Ahe would adviſe ' 


him to proceed. * Broome. 
Bu RLE V. n. /[- Tfrom the verb:] - Oral treaty ; talk; con- 
ference ; diſcuſſion by word of modth. 1 
Seek rather by parley to recover them, than by the * 
| S1dre 
Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no park 24 $5 
A rotten cafe abides no handling. 
Summon a parley, we will talk with hi 
2 Let us refolve never to have any parle bring] our luſts but to 
make ſome conſiderable progreſs in our, xepentence. Catamy. | 
Prley and holding intelligence with guilt in the moſt trivial 
God. 
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man 


heart be affected with the grateful ſenſe of his fayours, whom “ 


He converſes with only by imperfect ſpeculations, bythe dif- 
| Son. 5 


cannot have action againſt, {uchZas hune't in his park if it 


Ainſcbarthb. 
Ainſ worth, 


Ts s 
Daniel. 4 


. as treaſon to ourſhyes, as well as unto. PA 
| a Feilidy ting, 


When the iefre wad kia. 5 p. I 


1 75 et a ge — did gain 
3 art ſtorm een. 2 2 D- 
tter fate ere th R Doo, 
WT eqs his am'rous 7 move th 3 
Reflect one moment on tis truth, 
Who, dying thhs, Ke, to love TIE 
PA/RLIAMENT; #: * [parli@wentum, low, LAiin; 
ment, French.) Ta  Fagknd, is the aſſembly of the king 
and three eſtates of the fealm; namely, the lords ſpiritua} 
the lords temporal, and commons, "For the debating of 
matters touching the commonwealth, eſpecially the mak- 
ing and Corr ing of laws; which aſſembly or court is, cf 
alfotders. the higheſt, and of greateſt e. Corel 
Ahe king is fled to London, | * 
o call a preſent court of har fu ment. 
| * Far be t 5 thought of this from Heflry' $ heart, 

To make a ſhambles of the harlia ment houſe. Shabeſs, 

The true. uſe of panfjaments is very excellent; and be often 

called, and continued as long as is neceſſary. Baca, 

I thought the right way of par/iaments the moſt ſafe for my 

crown, as beſt pleaſing to my people. King Charles, 

Theſe are mob readers: I Vir git and Martial ſtood for par- 

lament men, we know who would carr * G 'pden, 
PaxLIAMy NAR v. adj. rom paniament.] Enatted by 
© parhament ; pertaining to parliamient. 

To the three firſt titles of the two houſes, or lines, and 
conqueſt, were added two more; the authorities parliamentary 
and papal. 2 con. 

Many things, that obtain as common law; had their origi- 
nal by parliamentary acts or conſtitutions, made i m writings by | 
the King, lords, and commons. 0 Hale, 

Credit to run ten millions in debt, without partanentary 
ſecurity, I think to be dangerous and illegal. Sauift, 

83 * R. . / [pattorr, 5 'repch; pari#torio," Italian.) 
A room in monaſteries, where the rehgious meet and 
| jen 2. A room in houſes on the brit floor, ele. 
gantly furniſhed for reception or entertainment. 
s. J Can w judge it a thing ſeemly for a man to go about 
the building of ay {Wuſc to the God of heaven, with no other 
appearance than if his end were to rear up a kitchen or a par. 
. for his own uſe. Hooker. 
Back again fair Alma led; them vight, 
4 be ſoon 1 15 2 goodly parlour brought. J jͤbenſer. 
E would be infinitely more ſhameful, in the dreſs of the 
Kitch 3 the entertainments of the 


en, t (four. South, 

Roof and ſides were 110 a parlour made | | 

11 ſoft receſs, and a cool ſuinmer ſliade. 

The firſt, forgive my verſe if too diffuſey 

Perform d che Kitchen 8 and the parlour's nie; * 

The ſecond, better bolted and immurd, 255 

From Folves his out-door f ly ſecur ol +. Harte. 
parler, 


PARLOUS. adj [This might ſeem to come rg 
Fr. to ſpeak; but Junius derives it, I think, 11% tly, from 
perilous, in which ſenſe it anſwers to the Lig bu. 
Keen ; ſprightly; waggiſh. », | 
Midas durſt communicate 3 ob. 
Jo none but to his wi his ears & ſtate; TY 
One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, £5 
As paſſing pr dent, and à Parbus wit. Dept. 
* 1 N. + (om l 1 keen- 
neſs of te 
Parma (cITTY.. n. /. Corruptedly for Ane. 
Pa" uE L. n. /. [The diminutive" of pwr Soy of punk ; 
a flut. Obi olete. FD Skinner. 
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* ale. 


Dryden. 


g p Pano XL. adi. [parochiatis from parochia, low. Latin. 2 
2b. | 


Belonging to a pariſh. 
The married ſtate of parvchial paſtors hath given them the 


_ opportwity of ſetting a more exact and univerſal na, o 

| hol Hes to the people committett to their a 
FATE Fr. va agel. A kind of 
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taken, and by a flight change adapted to ſome new pur- of the ſpecies of the hooked bill, remarkable for the exact 

„ | re f imitation of the human voice. See PAROOGHE . | 
| "Somme will ever more peep through their eyes, 


* b. A ” | | ret 0 8 . = 3 . 
Ihe imitations of the ancients are added together with ſome 


of the parodies and alluſions to the moſt excellent of the mo- And laugh like 4 at a bag - piper. Sbaleſp. 
a pat he or BA CO 00 RR Pope's Dunciad, + Who taught the parrot human notes to try? | 
To Pa'RODY. ©. 4. [parodier Fr. from parody,] To copy © "Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe. - 9k 
by way of parody. A To Pa'rry. v. n. | parer, French.] To put by thruſts; 
1 have tranſlated, br rather parodied, a poem of Horace, in to fence, © | » © "WE Is 
--which I introduce you adviſing me. Pope. A man of courage, who cannot fence, and will put all upon 
Paxo'n vMOUS. adj. [ragwupos.] Reſembling another one thruſt, and not ſtand parrying, has the odds againſt a mo- 
- i ng | | derate fencer. | | Locke. 
She your critical learning in the etymology of terms, the I could | | 
ſynonimous and the paronymous or kindred names. Watts. By dint of logick ſtrike thee mute: 5 


| | With learned ſkill, now puſh, now $2 * 
Paro'LE. nn. . parole, French.] Word given as an afſu- © r puſh, now Parry 
rance ; promiſe given by a priſoner not to go away. From Pari to Bocardo vary. Pricr. 
Love's votaries enthral each other's ſoul, 


Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaveland, into the elements or parts of ſpeech. It is a word only 

Be very tender of your*honour, and not fall in love; be- uſed in grammar ſchools, - 7 
| cauſe I have a ſeruple whether you can keep your parole, if you Loet him conſtrue the letter into Engliſh, and parſe it over 
become a priſoner to the ladies. Swift, perfectly, | Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
PaRONOMA“sIA. n. / [Tagworacia] A rhetorical fi- Let ſcholars reduce the words to their original, to the firſt 


gure, in which, by the change of a jetter or ſyllable, ſow caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs, and give an account of 


. ; a thei ; f 
veral things are alluded to. It is called, in Latin, 150 n their ſyntax -der 
mi nat io. ict p . 


8 |  PAxStMO'Nious. 4% [from parſi mony.] Covetous ; fru- 
Fa Ko ET. 3. . Þ parroquet, or perroquet, Fr.] A (mall gal ; ſparing. It is ſometimes of a good, ſometimes of a 
ſpecies of parrot. | 


The great, red and blue, are parrots; the middlemoſt, bad ſenſe. 


> A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a par/imonious ; for 
called popinjays z and the leſſer, parroquets : in all above twen- Store at home Fg Boas his ie 3 but want 


ty wn 1 Grew. ſupplieth itſelf of what is next. | Bacon. 
F 1 oh 2 ane Fond | 2 Prior Extraordinary funds for one campaign may ſpare us the ex- 

| ok os COT | D bie. F A pence of many years, whereas a long * war will 
Parony'CHIA. 7. J. [T&goryia 3 paronychie, Fr ] De drain us of more men and money. Addiſon. 
preternatural ſwelling or ſore under the root of the nail in Parſimonious age and rigid wiſdom. | Rowe. 


one's finger; a felon ; a whitlow. | Dick. Paxzsimo'xniousLy adv. from pas ſimonious.] Covetouſ- 
Pa/noTID. adj. [| parotide, Fr. mwagwlis, T&ex and ara.] ly; frugally ; ſparingly. | 
Salivary : ſo named becauſe near the ears. | | Our anceſtors acted prr/imonioufly, becauſe they only ſpent 
Beaſts and birds, having one common uſe of ſpittle, are their own treaſure for the good of their poſterity ; whereas we 
furniſhed with the parotid glands, which help to ſupply the ſquandered away the treaſures of our poſterity. Swift, 
mouth with it. ting Grew. ParxsIMo'nNtousNess. n. . (from par/tmonious.] A diſ- 
PanoTIs, 1. , [wdegwl.] A tumour in the glandules be- poſition to ſpare and fave. | 
hind and about the ears, generally called the emunctories PA'RSIMONY. n. . [ parſi monia, Latin.] Prugality ; 
of the brain; though, indeed, they are the external foun- covetouſneſs ; niggardlineſs ; ſaving temper. 
tains of the ſaliva of the mouth. Wiſeman. The ways to enrich are many: par/imony is one of the beſt, 
PakoxysM. n. .. [Tacos ; paroxyſme, French.] A and yet is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from works of 
fit; periodical exacerbation of a diſeaſe. . 33 b he: | | c Bacon. 
I fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe, in the change of the pa- ele people, by their extreme parſimony, ſoon grow into 


rom. 5 | ' Dryd. wealth from the ſmalleſt beginnings, Savift. 
Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyſterick paroxyſm, P A'RSLEY. n. /. | perfil, French; apium, Latin; per/li, 

are caſt into a trance for an hour. Harvey, Welſh.] An herb. | | 
The greater diſtance of time there is between the paroxy/ms, A wench married in the afternoon, as ſhe went to the gar- 
the fever is leſs dangerous, but more obſtinate. Arbullmot. den for parſley to ſtuff a rabbit, . Shah, 
PAIRRICID EB. n, .. parricide, French; parricida, Latin.] Green beds of par/ley near the river grow, Dryd. 


1. One who deſtroys his father. 2. One who deſtroys or Fg. kg 2 ANDY out of the par/iey-bed, as they ule to 
invades any to whom he owes particular reverence : as » uren, g. ereby became his mother. Locke, 
his country or patron. 3. [Parricide, French; parri- Pa W 1. . [ paſtinaca, Latin.] A plant, 

cidium, Latin.) The murder of a father; murder of one ovember 1s drawn in a garment of changeable green, and 


| a bunches of par ſneps and turneps in his right hand. 
to Tum reverence is due. - „ 5 5 Peacbam on Blaxoning. 
(1. I told him the revenging golds _— W 3 
"Gainſt parricides did all the thunder bend; PARSON. a. /. [Derived either from perfpna, becauſe the 
Spoke with how manifold and ſtrong a bond | | parſon omnium perſonam in eccleſia ſuſtinet ; or from pa- 
The child was bound to th' father: 8 Shaleſp. rochianus, the pariſh prieſt. 1. The prieſt of a pariſh; 


(3.) Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, one that has a parochial charge or cure of ſouls, 2. A 
and likewiſe a good law- maker; yet his cruelties and parri- clergyman. 3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſby- 


cides weighed down his virtues. Bacon. terians. 
Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe; 58 (.) Abbot was 
And has fo far in uſurpation gone, | 


| C t d. Litchfield 
He will by parricide ſecure the throne. Dryd. ener eee before he had been parſon, A or 


curate of any pariſh church. 


Panzicipar., © adi. [from parricida, Latin.] Relating 2.) Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, : 

PAERRICI“D IO us. 5 to parricide ; committing parricide. Tickling the parſor as he lies aſleep; _ 1 | | 
He is now paid in his own way, the parricidious animal, and Then dreams he of another benefice, _ Sbaleſp. 
puniſhment of muziterers in upon him. Brown. Pa\zsonac. n. ſ. [from par/on.} The benefice of a pa- 

Pa\zzoT. n, fe [ perroguet, French. A particoloured bird iſh, na "oth bas baits act SAME 
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To Paxse. v. a, [from pars, Latin.] To reſolve a ſentence 


preferred by king James to the biſhoprick of ; 
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3 1 have given him the par ſonag⸗ of the pariſh, 1 
* tity. 2. Member. 3. Particular; diſtinct ſpecies. 4. 
5 3 in a mingled maſs. 


* 


Addiſon, 
ART. . . | pars, Latin.} 1. Something lefs than the 
Whole; a portion; a quantity taken from 'a larger quan- 


5, That, which, in di- 


viſion, falls to each. 6. Proportional quantity, 7. Share 
concern, 8. Side; party; intereſt; faction: to take 


pant, is to act in favour of another, 9. Something relat- 
ing or belonging. 10. Particular office or chatacter. 11. 
Character appropriated in a play. 12. Buſineſs; duty. 


always, which happeneth for the moſt part. 


very great parts of breeding, being a very great ſcholar in the 
- Clarendon, 


13. Action; conduct. 14. Relation reciprocal. 15. 1: 
good part ; in ill gart as well done; as ill done. 16. 
{In the plural.] Qualities ; powers; faculties, or ac- 
compliſhments. 17. [In the plural.] Quarters ; regi- 
ons; diſtricts. 18. For the moſt part. Commonly ; of- 
tener than otherwiſe. 
..) Helen's cheeks, but not her heart, 
* Atalanta's better part. | Shak. 
The people ſtood at the nether part of the mount. Exodus. 
This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep foreſight ; 


for it took away occaſion to pry into the king's title; Bacon. 
The citizens were for the moſt part ſlain or taken. Anus, 

| Henry had divided 2 | 
Daniel. 


The perlon of himſelf into four parts. 
Theſe conclude that to happen often, which happeneth but 
ſometimes ; that never, which happeneth but ſeldom ; _ that 
rown. 


Beſides his abilities as a ſoldier, which were eminent, he had 


political parts of learning. | 
When your judgment ſhall grow ſtronger, it will be neceſſa- 
ry to examine, part by part, thoſe works which have given re- 


putation to the maſters, Dryden. 
Of heavenly part, and part of earthly blood; 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryd. 


Our ideas of extenſion and number, do they not contain a ſe- 
cret relation of the paris? 1 _ Locke. 


(2.) He fully poſſeſſed the revelation he had received from 


God; all the parts were formed, in his mind, into one harmo- 


nious body. Locke. 
(3-) Euſebia brings them up to all kinds of labour that are 


Proper. for women, as ſowing, knitting, ſpinning, and all other 


parts of houſewifery. Law, 
(4-) Many irregular and degenerate parts, by the defective 


' . ceconomy of nature, continue, complicated with the blood. 


Hle ſtrengths his own, and who his gart did take. Daniel. 
Let not thy divine heart 022 7 AM 
Forethink me any ill; | 
Dieſtiny may take thy gart, X 
And may thy fears fulfill. Donne. 


ITE Blackmore. 
(5.) Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My part of danger, with an equal ſhare. 
Had I been won, I had deſerv'd your blame; 


But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. Dryden. 
(.) It was fo ſtrong, that never any fill'd | 
A cup, where that was but by drops inſtill'd, 

And drunke it off ; but *twas before allaid 

With twenty parts in water. Sag Chapman. 


(7.) Foraſmuch as the children are partakers of fleſh and 
Hebrews, ii. 14. 


blood, he alſo took part of the ſame. 

Sheba ſaid, we have no part in David, neither have we inhe- 

ritance in the ſon of Jeſſe. 2 Sam. xx. 1. 
The ungodly made a covenant with death, becauſe they are 

worthy to take part with it. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was willing to ap- 

7 afterwards at the coſt of Achilles, who had no part in his 
0 1 | 


It. 2 IE Pope. 

| (8) —— Michael Caſſio, on: r 

When I have ſpoken of you diſpraiſingly, | , | 5 
Hath ta en your Parr. Sbaleſpeare. 


And that he might on many props repoſe, 5 


— Some other po-wWr . 
Might have aſpir d, and me, tho? mean, a 
Prawn to his part, 7 Millon. 


+ *® 


75 


to encourage imitation, 


Than t' other executes the blow. 


| quiet hours. 


reſtrain or embaſe the freedom of my judgment. 
For my part, I think there is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not 
be brought to light, within the world. Ti et. 
(10.) The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible bodies, 


Conjoins with my diſeaſe. 


Spee 


Wiſdom, 1. 16. 
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natural ambition might take part with reaſon and their intereſt 
e n . 
A brand preſerv'd to warm ſome prince's heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother's part, Waller 
The arm thus waits upon the heart, As 
So quick to take the bully's part ; | 
J hat one, tho' warm, decides more flow, . 


(9.) For Zelmane's part, ſhe would have been glad of the 


fall, which made her bear the ſweet burden of Philoclea, but - 


that ſhe feared ſhe might receive ſome hurt. idney. 
For my part, I would entertain the legend of my love with 
FOOT Shak, Henry Iv. 

For your part, it not appears to me, b 
That you ſhould have an inch of any ground 1 
To build a grief upon. | Shak. Henry Iv. 
For my part, I have no ſervile end in my labour, whic may 
Wotton, 


Burnet, 


and hath ſome affinity with the air, performeth the parts of the 


air: as, when. you knock upon an empty barrel, the found 


is, in part, created by the air on the outſide, and, in part, by 
the air in the inſide, Bacom s Natural Hiſtory. 
Store of plants, the effects of nature; and where the people 


did their part, ſuch increaſe of maize. Heyhn. 
Accuſe not nature, ſhe hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine. | Milton's Par, Loft. 
(11,) ——— That part - | | | 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Shakeſp. 


Have you the lion's part written? give it me, for J am flow. 


of ſtudy. Shak. Midſummer Night's Dream, 
God is the maſter of the ſcenes: we muſt not chuſe which 
part we ſhall act; it concerns us only to be careful, that we do 


it well, _._- Taylor's boly Living, 
(12.) Let them be ſo furniſhed and inſtructed for the military 
part, as they may defend themſelves. _ Bacon, 


5 Find him, my lord, | 
And chide him hither ſtraight : this part of his 


(14.) Inquire not whether the ſacraments confer grace by 
their own excellency, becauſe they, who affirm they do, require 
ſo much duty on our part, as they allo do, who attribute the 
effect to our moral diſpoſition. Taylor. 


The ſcripture tells us the terms of this covenant of God's 
part and our's; namely, that he will be our God, and we ſhall 


be his people. | Tillotſon, 
It might be deem'd, on our-hiſtorian's part, 
Or too much negligence, or want of art, 
If he forgot the val magnificence | 55 | 
Of royal Theſeus. | Dryaen. 
(15.) God accepteth it i good part, at the hands of faithful 
men. | Hooker. 


( 16.) Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that hath the 


example before his eyes of Amphialus; where are all heroical 


parts, but in Amphialus? | Sidney. 
Such licentious parts tend, for the moſt part, to the hurt of 


the Engliſh, or maintenance of their own lewd liberty. Spen/er+ 


\ I conjure thee, by all the paris of man, | 
Which honour does acknowledge. | Shak, 


Solomon was a prince adorned with ſuch parts of mind, and 


exalted by ſuch-a concurrence of all proſperous events to make 
him magnificent. : | | Hout h. 

The Indian princes diſcover fine parts and excellent endow- 
ments, without improvement. Felton on the Claſſicis. 


Any employment of our talents, whether of our garte, our 
time or money, that is not ſtrictly according to the will of God, 
that is not for ſuch ends as are ſuitable to his glory, are as great 
abſurdities and failing. „ 
(17) Although no man was, in our parts, ſpoken. of, but 
he, for his manhood; yet, as though therein he excelled him- 


Sidney». 


4 


ſelf, he was called the courteous Amphialus. 
When he had gone over. thoſe paris, he came into Greece. 


Acts, xx. 2. 


* N 
1 
%. + " 


All parts reſbund withtomults, plaints, and fears, 
And griſiy death, in ſundry ſhapes, appears. 


Prior. 


Shaleſp. 


. 


— 
— 
o 


1 


_ _., .(48,), Of a plain and honeſt nature, ur the maſt Arts they ſome tinftures they do not only draw out, but likewiſe alter. 


were found to be. $9 | Hey ln. ep | | : Boyle. 
PART. adv. Partly ; in fome meaſure. 185 The ideas of hunger and warmth are ſome of the firſt that chil- 

5 For the fair kindneſs you have ſhew'd me, -_ dren have, . they ſcarce ever part with. Locle. 
And part being prompted, by your preſent trouble, What a deſpicable figure muſt mock-patriots make, who ven- 
1 lend you ſomething. Shak. Tweffth Night. ture to be hanged for the ruin of thoſe civil rights, which their 
% Parr. . 4. 1. To divide ; to ſhare; to diſtribute. anceſtors, rather than part with, choſe to be cut to pieces in 
4. To ſeparate 2 de difunite. 3, To break into pieces. e Seed Gates of this world ſo og ing + ami 
3 aſunder. 5, To ſeparate combatants. ©. that we are to part wwith them, to exchange them for more gu- 


rable enjoyments. | Allterbury. 
As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly determines, 
that the beſt way to make them bleſſings, is to part with them. 


(.) All that believed, fold their goods, and parted them to 
all men, as every man had need. 2 Aﬀts, ii. 45. 
E — Jove himſelf no leſs content wou'd be 


| | 2 ; | Swift's Miſcellames. 

To part his throne, and ſhare his heav'n with thee. Pope. [2 : 1 N a | 
(2.) Nought but death ſhall part thee and me. N adj. (from part.] . Diviſible ; ſuch N be 
eee ! Ruth, i. 7. His hot love was partable among three other of his miſtreſſes. 
As *twere the bus'neſs of mankind to Part us | | Fe: Camden Remains. 
Fe r J pe wy love. r Dryden. PART AOR. n. /. [ partage, Fr.] Diviſion; act of ſharing 

(3.) Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon. Levit. ii. 6. Ot Parting. A word m-rely French. - 

| In the narrow ſeas, that part Men have agreed to a diſproportionate and unequal poſſeſſion 
- The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried : of the earth, having found out a way, how a man may fairly 
A veſſel of our country. | | Shak, poſſeſs more land, than he himſelf can uſe the product of, by 
(3.0 Who ſaid +, | receiving, in exchange, for the overplus, gold and filver : this 
King John did fly, an hour or two before partage of things, in an equality of private poſſeſſions, men 
The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers. Shak. Have made practicable out of the bounds of ſociety, without 
OY jove did both hoſts ſurve y. a . compact, only by putting a value on gold and filyer, and tacitly 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray, Valler. agreeing in the uſe of money. : Locke. 


(6.) The liver minds his own affair, ToPaRrTa'KE. v. n. preterite, I partook : participle paſ- 

And parts and ſtrains the vital juices, | Prior. five, partaken. [part and take.] 1. To have ſhare of 

D PART. wv. #. 1. To be ſeparated. 2. To quit each any thing; to take ſhare with: it is commonly uſed with 
other. 3. To take farewell. 4. To have ſhare. 5. of before the thing ſhared. Locke uſes it with in. 2. To 
['Partir, French.] To go away; to ſet out. 6. 70 participate; to have ſomething of the property, nature, 
PART with, To quit; to reſign ; to loſe ; to be ſepa- claim, or right. 3. Lo be admitted to; not to be ex- 


rated from. cluded. 4. To combine; to unite in ſome bad deſign, 
5 Powerful hands will not part A juridical ſenſe. | | | 
Eaſily from poſſeſſion won with arms. Milton. (1.) Partake and uſe my kingdom as your own, 

'T'was for him much eaſier to ſubdue And ſhall be yours while 1 command the crown. - Dryden, 
Thoſe foes he fought with, than to part from you. Dryden. How far hrutes partake in this faculty, is not eaſy to deter- 
__(z.) He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and fo they parted. Shak. mine. | Locke. 
This was the defign of a people, that were at liberty to part Truth and falſhood. have no other trial, but reaſon and 

aſunder, but deſired to keep in one body. Locke. proof which they made uſe of to make themſelves knowing, 

What! part, for ever part? unkind Iſmena; _ and ſo muſt others too, that will partake in their knowledge. 
Oh! can you think, that death is half ſo dreadful, | | Locke. 

As it would be to live without thee, | Smith. (2.) The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter partakes part- 
If it pleaſes God to reſtore me to my health, I ſhall make ly gf a judge, and partly of an attorney- general. Bacon. 
2 third journey; if not, we muſt part, as all human creatures (3-) You may partake of any thing we ſays + 
have parted. | : Swift, We ſpeak no treaſon. 55 Shak, Rich. III. 
| 3. Ere I could | (4-) As it prevents factions and partakmgs, ſo it keeps the 
Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet rule and adminiſtration of the laws uniform. Hale. 


Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shak. To PAR TAKE. v. a. 1. Lo ſhare; to have part in. 2. 


Nuptial bow'r | by me adorn'd, from thee _ | To admit to part; to extend participation to. Obſolete. 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander? | Milton. 


| ; (1.) By and by, thy boſom ſhall partake 

| Upon his removal, they parted from him with tears in their | The ſecrets of my heart. | 7 4 Shak. 

eyes. | ; Swift, — At ſeaſon fit, | 
(4.) As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, ſo ſhall Let her with thee par take, what thou haſt heard. Milton, 
his part be, that tarrieth by the ſtuff; they ſhall part alike. My royal father lives, | | 
| Hs ts "+... + MID Let ev'ry one partake the general joy. Dr yd, 

(5.) So parted they; the angel up to heaven <5 8 : (2+) My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 

From the thick ſhade, and Adam to his bow'r. Milton. Of all my love, and all my privity, 3 
— Thy father | | | Ws greatly joyous ſeemed for my ſake. Sypenſer. 
. Embrac'd me, parting for th' Etrurian land, _, Dryden. Your exultation partake to every one. | Shak. 
(6.) For her ſake, I do rear up her boy; ParTa'xeR, n. / [from partake.) 1. A partner in poſſeſ- 
And for her ſake, I will not part auith him. Shak. fions ; a ſharer of any thing; an aſſociate with: common- 


An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting with her be- ith fore the thi taken. Sometimes wit 
loved huſband, heartily deſired of God his life or ſociety, upon 7 oy Don thing . of is beit before : 


a 222 1 ; | "Ex % , ; . ; & > 1 | 4 | = 
1 7 Celte, for ue fake, —phiew | | 9 1 thing, and in before an action. | 3- Accomplice ; aſſo- 
With all that grew ſo near my lieart; Ws k "Ce. ol Bid 3 | TEM 


And that I may ſucceſsful prove, - ©: 1 % whom earneſt lets hinder from being partakers of 

Transform myſelf to what you love. - + { Waller, the whole, have yet, through length of divine ſervice,” oppor- 

Thou marble; hew'ſt, ere long to part avith breath, tunity for acceſs unto ſome reaſonable part thereof. Hooker, 

And houſes rear ſt, unmindful of thy death. 1 5 Didſt thou | 
Lixiviate ſalts, though, by piercing the bodies of vegetabſes, Make us partakers of a little gain; 1 3333 

they diſpoſe them to part readily with their. tinctüre, yet That now our toſs might be ten times as much. Shbal. 
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Pa'xTERRE, 7. |. 


PA'RTIAL. adj, [ partial, French.) 


With ſuch ſhe muſt return at ſetting light, =P 1 

„er. 

His bittereſt enemies were partaters of his kindneſs, and he 

ſtill continued to entreat them to accept of life from him, and, 
with tears, bewailed their infidelity. $25 

(2.) Wiſh me partaker in thy happineſs, Fa 

When thou do'ſt meet good hap. 18 +. Shak; 

If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 


have been pa takers with them in the blood of the prophets. 
Matthew, xxiii, 30. 


(3.) Thou conſentedſt, and haſt been partaker with adul- 
terers. 8 | | | Pſaln |. 18. 


He took upon him the. perſon of the duke of York, and drew 
with him complices and partakers. Bacon. 
PAR TER. n. from part.] One that parts or ſeparates. 
The parter of the fray was night, which, with her black 
arms, pulled their malicious fights one from the other. Sidugy. 
[ parterre, French.] A level diviſion 
of ground, that, for the moſt part, faces the ſouth, and 
beſt front of an houſe, and is furniſhed with greens and 
flow ers. Maler. 
There are as many kinds of gardening, as of poetry; your 
makers of parterres aud flower gardens are epigrammatiſts and 
-Jonneteers. 
| The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make; 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them-with a lake. Pope. 
1. Inclined antece- 
dently to favour one party in a cauſe, or one ſide of the 
queſtion more than the other. 2. Inelined to favour with- 
out reaſon : with to before the part favoured. 3. Affect- 
ing only one part; ſubſiſting only in a part; not general; 
not univerſal ; not total. | | 
(.) Ve have not kept my ways, but have been partial in 
the law! inan > 2 „ Aa. u. 9. 
Self-love will make men partial to themſelves and friends, 


and ill-nature, paſſion, gnd revenge will carry them too far in. 


puniſhing others; and hence, God hath appointed governments 
to reſtrain the partiality and violence of men, Locke. 
(2.) Thus kings heretofore who ſhowed themſelves partial 


. to a party, had the ſervice only of the worſt part of their people. 
| Davenant.. 


Authors are partial to their wit, tis true, 
But are not criticks to their judgment too. 


Pape. 


In theſe, one may be ſincerer to a reaſunable friend, than to 


a fond and partial parent. Pope. 


(3.) If we compare theſe partial diſſolutions of the earth 
with an univerſal diſſolution, we may as eaſily conceive an uni- 


verſal deluge from an univerſal diſſolution, as a partial deluge 

from a partial. | Burnet's Theory. 

That which*weakens religion, will at length deſtroy -it ; for 
the weakening of a thing is only a partzal deſtruction of it. 

. 3 South, 

All diſcord, harmony, not underſtood ; 

All partial evil, univerſal good. | Pope. 

ParTIa'LITY. n. . [ partialite, French; from partial. 

Unequal ſtate of the judgment and favour of one above 

the other, without juſt reaſon. 


Then would the Iriſh party cry out partiality, and com- 


lain he is not uſed as a ſubject, he is not ſuffered to have the 
Free benefit of the law. 1 Spenſer on Ireland. 


a Partiality is properly the underſtanding's judging according 
to the inclination of the will and affections, and not according 
to the exact truth of things, or the merits of the cauſe. - 


South's Sermons. 


As there is a þartiality to opinions, which is apt to miſlead 
the underſtanding ; fo there is allo a partiality to ſtudies, which 


is prejudicial to knowledge. '\ Locke, 


To PA KTIALI'Z E. v. a, | partialiſer, French; from par- 
tial] To make partial. A word, perhaps, peculiar to 


Shakeſpeare, and not wiworthy of general uſe, _ 
© © Such neighbour-nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor part#alize 


Calamy. 


Spectator. 


* 
8 
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— 
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PAR 
PMATI ALL v. adv, [from partial) 1. With unjuſt favour 
or diſlike. 2. In part ; not totally... 


(2.) That ſtole. into a total verity, which was but partially 
true in its covert ſenſe,» _. Brown's Vulgar Errour; 
The meſſage he brought, opened a clear profpe&t ofietern;] 


ſalvation, which had been bot obſcurcly and partially figureq 


in the ſhadows of the law. | Rogers, 
PaxTiB1ILITY. n. , [from partible]] Diviſibility ; fer, 
frability. 1 eee IE 
Pa'grTiBLE. adj. [from part.] Diviſble ; ſeparable, 
|  _ Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented together, that 
you may open them, when you take out the fruit, Bacon 
The ſame body, in one circumſtance, is more weighty, and. 
in another, is more fartible. Digby onthe Soul 


PARTICI ABLE. adj. [from participate. ] Such as may be 


ſhared or partaken, | 17 | 
Plato, by his ideas, means only the. divine eſſence with this 
connotation, as it is yarioully imitable or participable by treat. 
ed beings. | Norris Miſcellanie,, 
PARTICIPANT, adj. [ participant, Fr. from participate. 
Sharing ; having ſhare or part: with of. 

During the parliament, he publiſhed; his proclamation, offer. 
ing pardon to all ſuch as had taken arms, or been parlicipant 
of any attempts againſt him; ſo as they ſubmitted themſelves. 

| Ut Bacon; 
The prince ſaw he ſhould confer with one participant . 
more than monk iſh ſpeculations, | | Wotton, 
If any part of my body be ſo mortified, as_it becomes like a 
' rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, and is not participant of 
influence derived from my ſoul, becaule it is now no longer in 
it to quicken it. | ' Hale. 
To PARTICIPATE, v. n. [ particifo, Latin; participer, 
French.] 1. To partake; 10 have ſhare. 2. With of, 
3. With in, 4 Jo have part of more things than one, 

5. To have part of ſomething common with another. 

'P Th' other inſtruments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inftrut, walk, feel; 

Ang mutually participate, LF Shak, 
(2.) An aged citizen brought forth all his proviſions, and 
ſaid, that as he did communicate unto them his ſtore, ſo would 


he particifate of their wants, Hayward. 
(3.) His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 5 
In both which we, as next, participate. Milton, 


(4.) Few creatures participate of the nature of plants and 


metals both, | Bacon, 
God, when heav'n and earth he did create, 
Form'd man, who ſhould of both participate. Denbam. 


Thoſe bodies, which are under a light, which is extended 
and diſtributed equally through all, ſhould participate of each 
_ Others colours. 4 er Dryden. 
(.) The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to participate more with 

local motion, like percuſſions made upon the air. Bacon, 
To ParTi'cieaTE. v. a, To partake; to receive part of; 

to ſhare. | 7 5 

As Chriſt's incarnation and paſſion can be available to no 


man's good, which is not made partaker of Chriſt, neither can- 


we participate him without his preſence. Hooker» 


Scottiſh hands, who therefore are to participate the glory with 


them. | Camden j Remains» 
Fellowſhip, F ' | 
Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 
All rational delight; wherein the brute _ 
Cannot be human conſort. | Millor. 


mon. 
ſomething. 3. Diſtribution; diyiſton into ſhares. 
(1.) Civil ſociety doth more content the nature of man, than 
any private kind of ſolitary living 3. becauſe, in ſociety, this 
good of mutual participation is ſo much larger. ' Hooker. 


Their ſpirits are ſo married in conjunction, with the parti- 


cipation of ſociety, that they flock together in conſent, Jike to 
many wild geeſe ee. 


The French ſeldom atchieved any . honourable acts without 


ParTiciea'TION. 7. 1 participation, French ; from 
Participate.) 1. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in com- 
2. The act or flate of receiving or having part of 


al, Henry I. 


| — 


A joint coronation of himſelf and bis queen might give any | 


countenance of participation of title, 70 N 
(.) All things ſeek. the higheſt, and covet more or leſs the 


d arnicipation of God himſelf, oer, 
Thoſe deities are fo by participation, and ſubordinate to the 
ſupreme. | Stillingfleet, _ 


What an honour, that God ſhould admit us into ſuch a 


pleſſed participation of himſelf? | Aiterbury. 

Convince them, that brutes haye the leaſt participation of 
thought, and they retract. e Bentley. 

Your genius ſhould mount above that miſt, in which its 
participation and neighbourhood with earth Jong. dz: ; 
* | ope. 

(3.) It ſufficeth not, that the country hath wherewith to fal. 
tain even more than to live upon it, if means be wanting where- 
by to drive convenient participation of the general ſtore into a 
great number of well · deſervers. Raleigh, 


ParTICUPIAL, adj, | participialis, Lat. 


ture of a participle. 


ParTIC1'PIALLY, adv. [from participle.) In the ſenſe or p 


manner of a participle. 


PA'RTICIPLE. . /. [ farticipium, Latin.] 1. A word 
partaking at once the qualities of a noun and verb. 2. 
Any thing that participates of different things. Not uſed. 

(1.) A Parliciple is a particular ſort of adjective, formed. 
from a verb, and together with its ſignification of action, paſ- 
ſion, or ſome other manner of exiſtence, ſignifying the time 


thereof. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


(2.) The participles or confiners between plants and living 
creatures, are ſuch as are fixed, though they have # motion in 
their parts: ſuch as, oyſters and cockles. Bacon. 


PAKATICTLEB. 2. ſ. [ particule, French; particula, Latin. ] 


1. Any ſmall portion of a greater ſubſtance, 2. A word 
unvaried by inflex ion. i 

( 1.) From any of the other unreaſonable demands, the houſes: 
had not given their commiſſioners authority in the leaſt parti- 
cle to recede. | | Clarendon, 


There is not one grain in the univerſe, either too much or 


too little, nothing to be added, nothing to be ſpared ; nor fo 
much as any one particle of it, that mankind may not be either 
the better or the worſe for, according as tis applied. L'EHra. 
— With particles of heav'nly fire, | | 

The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire. _ Did. 
Curious wits, | | | 
With rapture, with aſtoniſhment reflect, | 
On the ſmall fize of atoms, which unite —_ 
To make the ſmalleſt particle of light, Blackmore. 
It is not impoſſible, but that microſcopes may at length, be 
improved to the diſcovery of the particles of bodies, on which 
their colours depend. | Newton's Opticks. 
Bleſt with more particles of heav'nly flame. 
(2.) Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of ſharpneſs and 
ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believing chriſtian, men were not 


curious what ſyllables or particles of ſpeech they uſed, Hooker. 
The Latin varies the ſignification of verbs and nouns, not 
as the medern languages, by particles prefixed, but by chang- 
Eg Locke on Education. 


ing the laſt ſyllables. | 
Particles are the words, whereby the mind ſignifies what 
connection it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and negations, 


that it unites in one continued reaſoning or narration. Locle. 


In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, conſiſting but of 
one ſingle letter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty ſe- 
veral ſigni fications. 8 | e 


PARTICULAR. adj, ¶ particulier, French. ] 1. a 


to ſingle perſons ; not general. 2. Individual; one dif- 


tinct from others. 3. Noting properties or things peculiar. 
4. Attentive to things * and diſtinct. 15 


thing that eminently diſtinguiſhes him from others. This 
18 commonly uſed in a ſenſe of contempt. 
(1.) He, as well with general orations, as particular dealing : 


with men of moſt credit, made them ſee ho neceſſary it vas. 
As well for particular. application to ſpecial occaſions, as 


_- 


] Having the na- 


Granville. 


Locte. 


| , 3 Single; ParTICULA/RITY, n. 
not general; one among. many. 6. Odd; having ſome- 


(.) So did the boldneſs of their affirmati 


0 


8 
* 2 * 
Cs 4 


alſo in other manifold reſpefts, infinite treaſures of wiſdom are 
abundantly to be found in the holy ſcripture, - Hooker, 


85 (2) Whereloever one plant draweth ſuch a particular juice 
out of the earth, as it qualifieth the earth, ſo as that juice, which 
remaineth, is fit for the other plant; there the neighbourhood 
doth good. e ee Bacon. 
This is true of actions conſidered in their general nature or 
kind, but not conſidered in their particular n 

CCE outh. 
_ Artiſts, who propoſe only the imitation of ſuch a particular 
perſon, without election of ideas, have often been reproached 
for that omiſſion. > Dryden. 


8.) Of this prince there is little particular memory; only 


that he was very ſtudious and learned. | Bacon. 
(4.) I have been particular in examining the reaſon of chil- 


dren's inheriting the property of their fathers, becauſe it will 


give vs farther light in the inheritance of power. Locke. 

(5.) Rather performing his genera] commandment, which 
had ever been, to embrace virtue, than any new particular, 
ſprung out of paſſion, and contrary, to the former. Sidney. 


ARTI'CULAK. 1. / 1. A ſingle inſtance ; a ſingle point. 
2. Individual; private perſon. 3: Private intereſt. 4. 


Private character; ſingle ſelf; ſtate of an individual. 5. 


A minute detail of things ſingly enumerated. 6. In par- 


ticular, Peculiarly ; diſtinctſy. | 
(I.) I muſt reſerve ſome particulars, which it is not lawful” 

for me to reveal? © © © | 
Thoſe notions are univerſal, and what is univerſal muſt needs 


proceed from ſome univerfal conftant principle; the ſame in 


all particulars, which can be nothing elſe but human nature, 


South, . 


Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my mind, the 
firſt and natural enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing does exiſt ? 


and this knowledge is only of particulars, = | Locke. 
The maſter could hardly fit on his horſe for laughing, all 
the while he was giving me the particulars of this ſtory; * 

Veſpaſian he reſembled in many particulars. Sawift. . 


(2.) It is the greateſt intereſt of particu/ars, to advance the 
good of the community. | | L' Eftrange« 
(3.) Our wiſdom muſt be ſuch, as doth not propoſe to itielf 
To 4940» our own particular, the partial and immoderate deſire 


whereof poiſoneth wherefoever it taketh place; but the ſcope 
and mark, which we are to aim at, is the publick and common 

| I. - Hooker, . 
They apply their minds even with hearty affection and zeal, .. 


good. 


at the leaſt, unto. thoſe branches of publick prayer, wherein 


their own particular is moved. 98 Hooker, . 


— His general lov'd him 


In a moſt dear particular. Shak. 


We are likewiſe to give thanks for temporal bleſſings, 
whether ſuch as concern the publick, as the - proſperity of 
the church, or nation, and all remarkable. deliverances . af- 
forded to either; or elſe ſuch as concern our particular, 

| 3 3 | Duty of Man. 

(A.) For his particular, I'll receive him gladly ; . 
But not one follo wer. Shak. King Lear. 


(5-) The reader has a particular of the books, wherein -this - 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


law was written. 


(6.) Invention is called a+ muſe, authors aſcribe to each of 


them in particular, the ſciences which they have invented. 
| Dtyden. 


And if we will take thew, 8s tbey werd dies gt, id rtl. 


cular: to her, or in her, as their repreſentative, to all other wo- 
men, they will, at moſt, concern the female ſex only, and im- 
rt no more but that ſubjection, they ſhould. ordinarily be in, 
to their huſbands. 4 | Locke, 
This 14 TEARS 91 to the lunga. Blackmore. 


1. Diſtinct notice or enumeration. 2. Singleneſs; indi- 


viduality * ſingle act; ſingle caſe. 3. Petty account ; 
private incident, 4. Something belonging to ſingle perſons, 


5. Something peculiar.” 


greatneſs of what they did. affirm, eyen deſcending to par licu- 
 #arifie;, what kingdoms be ſhould overcome, © Jia. 


_ 


Bacon, 1 


[particularite, Fr. from particular.] 


on accompany. the. 
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by both general principles for directing of human actions are 
comprehended, and conclufions derived from them, upon which 
. concluſions groweth, in particularity, the choice of good and 

evil. 4 . F 1 20 . ee 
(3.) To ſee the titles that were moſt 
peror, the flatteries that he lay moſt open to, with the like par- 
little pleaſing. weeds Addi ſon. 
4.) Let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Particularities and petty ſounds | 

A 0 280s ©. * 

(5.) I fawan old heathen alter, with this particularity, that 
it was hollowed like a diſh at one end; but not the end on 
which the ſacrifice was laid. Addiſon on Italy. 
He applied himſelf to the coquette's heart; there occurred 
many particularities in this diſſection. K Addi ſon. 


To ParTIVCULARIZE. v. 4, [particulariſer, Fr. from par- 
ticular.) To mention diſtinctly; to detail; to ſhew mi- 


nutely. 8 
The leanneſs that afflicts us, is an invento 
their abundance. 6 
He not only boaſts of his parentage as an Iſraelite, but par- 
ticular his deſcent from Benjamin. Atterbury. 
Pa RTI“ CULARAL . adv. [from particular.] 1. Diſtinctly; 
ſingly; not univerſally. 2. In an extraordinary degree. 
(1.) Providence, that univerſally caſts its eye over all the 


to particularize 


© | South's Sermons. 

(2.) This exact propriety of Virgil, I particularly regarded 
as a great part of his character. | 
With the flower and the leaf I was fo particularly pleaſed, 


reader, | Dryden. 
mention ſingly. Obſolete. TY 

I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the irrefragable 
doctor. 8 Camden s Remains, 


PA ARTISAN. n. /. [pertuiſane, French.] 1. A kind of pike 
or halberd. 2. [From parti, French.] An adherent to a 


Shall I ſtrike at it with my partiſan. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
(2.) Some of theſe partiſans concluded, the government had 
\ ired men to be bound and pinnioned. | 


fingular notions, I muſt blindly follow them in all. Swift. 


act of dividing; a ſtate of being divided. 
ſeparation ; diſtinction. 3. Part divided from the reſt; 


The day, month and year, meaſured by them, are uſed as 
ſtandard meaſures, as likely others arbitrarily deduced from 
them by partition or collection. Holder on Time. 

Ikz .) Lodg'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt | 

' , - Ozdain'd for uſes to his Lord belt known, Milton. 


40 Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, where- | 


Hooker. 


ble to ſuch an em- 


* Ficularities only to be met with on medals, are certainly not a 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


To PAR TI TION. wv. a. 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. | A 3 
Pa'xTLET. A. /. A name given to a hen; the original 


creation, is yet pleaſed more particularly to faſten it upon ſome, 


Dryden. 
both for the invention and the moral, that I commend it to the 


To PARTICULATE. w. a. [from particular.) To make 


faction. 3. The commander of a party detached from 


the main body upon ſome ſudden excurſion. 4. A com- 
mander's leading ſtaff.  Ainſw., 
1.) ————— Let us | a 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partiſans 3 
A grave. | | : Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Addiſon. 
I would be glad any partiſan would help me to a tolerable 
reaſon, that, becauſe Clodius and Curio agree with me in a few 


PARTITIO N. . . [partition, Fr. partitio, Latin.] 1. The 
2. Diviſion; 


ſeparate part. 4. That by which different parts are ſepa- 


rated. 5. Part where ſeparation is made. 
1. — - We together, * 
Like : a double cherry, N parted, | 
But yet an union in partition. > | Shakdſp. 
(2.) We have, in this reſpect, our churches divided by cer- 
tain fartition, although not ſo many in number as theirs. 
* Hooker, _ 
| | Can we not 5 
Partition make with ſpectacles fo precious | 
*T'wixt fair and foul. * Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, . 
And good from bad find no fartition. Shakeſpeare. 


PA'8TNERSHIP. . / [from partner.] 1. Joint intereſt ot 
property. 2. The: union af two er mofe in the fame 


a * N 


5 n 
(4.) Tt dech not follow, chat God, without respect, doch 


teach us to erect between us and them a partition wall of gig. 
ference, in ſuch things indifferent as have been diſputed of. 


Mer. 


| Miike partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with holes in then, 


and mark the difference of their ſound from that of an hopſ. 


head without ſuch partitions. | 
| — — Partition firm and ſure, 
The waters underneath from thoſe above 1 
Dividing. Milton's Paradiſe Log. 
Encloſures our faftions have made in the church, become 4 
t partition wall to keep others out of it. Decay of Piet). 
At one end of it, is a great partition, deſigned. for an opera. 
x N | | Addi ſon. 
The partition between good and evil is broken down; * 2 
one ſin has entered, legions will force their way. Rovers, 
(,.) The mound was wy made, no hght could paſs 
Betwixt the nice parti lions of the graſs, | pens 
The well-united ſods fo cloſely lay. Dryden, 
To divide into diſtinct parts. 
Theſe ſides are uniform without, though ſeverally parti tioned 
ee, en broavm it 5 I, 4 3+ 7 


Bacon. 


ſignification being a ruff band, or covering for the neck, 
| | 1 Hanner. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'd; unrooſted 
By thy dame partlet here. Hbhaleſd. 
Tir'd with pinn'd ruffs, and fans, and partlet ſtrips, 
| 95 | Hall, 
Dame part/et was the ſovereign of his heart; | 
He feather'd her. ; boi Dryden's Fables, 


PAT LY. adv. [from part.] In ſome meaſure; in ſome 


degree; in part. e ; | 
That part, which, ſince the coming of Chriſt, partly hat 
embraced, and partly ſhall hereafter embrace the chriſtian re- 


ligion, we term, as by a more proper name, the church of Chriſt. 


Hother, 
They thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible honour to their 
memories; partly that others might be encouraged to the fame 
patience and fortitude, and partly that virtue, even in this 
world, might. not loſe its reward. _ Nelſm, 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always. very notorious 
for leading a life of lazineſs and pleaſure, which I take to 
ariſe out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that does 
not make labour ſo neceſſary to them, and partly out of the - 
temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of their bodies, 
and diſpoſes the people to ſuch an idle indolent humour. 
| Addi ſon on Italy. 


Pa'xTNER. A. /. [from part.) 1. Partaker; ſhater; one 
who has part in any thing; aſſociate. 2. Ong who dances 
with another. 


(1.) —— My noble partner: x 
You greet with preſent grace. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
. Thoſe of the race of Sem were no partners in the unbeliev- 


ing work of the tower. Rakigh's Hiſtory. 
To undergo 3 
Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe | 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life. Milton, 


Sapor, king of Perſia, had an heaven of glaſs, which fitting 
in his eſtate, he trod upon, calling himſelf brother to'the fun 
and moon, and partner with the ſtars. 0 Peacham. 

The ſoul continues in her action, till her partner is agun 
qualified to bear her company. 8 Adaijo. 

(̃ 2.) Lead in your ladies every one; ſweet partner, 
I muſt not yet forſake you. © Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


7e PARTNER. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To join; to aſſociate 
with a partner. | | | 


| A lady who e, 

So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, '— 
Would make the great'ſt king double to be partner d 
With tombare had r *5, offs, 
Which your own coffers viele. Phae. 


* 


trade. 


7 


—— 66 — He does pollefſion keep; it N ee 
5 40 Hoot to haza partnerſhip, f * Dryden. 
(2.) Tis a neceſſary rule in alliances, partner/hips and all 
manner of civil dealings, to have a ftrict regard to the 7 2 
of thoſe we have to do withal, I Hrange. 
Pa'xTo OK. Preterite of partake. | 


P\/rTRIDGE.:n. f. [perdrix, Fr, pertris, Welſh; perdix, 
Lat.] A bird of game. 


is come out to 


The king is ſeek a flea, as when one doth hunt 
a partridge in the mountains. I Sam. xxvi. 20. 


ParrTu/rIENT. adj. [parturiens, Lat.] About 10 bring 
forth. pip | | 
PartuRITION. . J [from parturio, Latin.) The flate 
of being about. to bring forth, 1 
Conformation of parts is required, not only unto the previous 
conditions of birth, but, alſo unto the parturitron or very birth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Party. u. f. [partit, French. ] I. A number of perſons. 
confederated by ſimilarity of deſigns or opinions in oppoſition 
to others ; a faction. 2. One of two litigants. - 3. One 
concerned in any affair. 4. Side; perſons engaged agaiuſt 
each other. 67 Cauſe; ſide. 6. A ſelect aſſembly. 7. 
Particular perſon ; a perſon diſtin from, or oppoſed to, 
another. 8. A detachment of ſoldiers: as, he command- 
ed the party ſent thither, 1 11 
(1.) When any of theſe combatants {trips his terms of ambi- 
ity, I ſhall think him a champion for truth, and not the ſlave 
of vain glory or a party. : ; Locke. 
This account of party patches will appear improbable ta 
thoſe, who live at a diſtance from the faſhionable world. 
Addiſon. 


- 


Party writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue of an in- ParxTy-ju'ry. n. T 


nendo, that they never mention the q—n at length. Spectar, 
This party rage in women only ſerves to aggravate animo- 
ities that reign among them. Aaddiſen. 
As he never leads the converſation into the violence and 


rage of party diſputes, I liſtened to him with pleaſure. Tailer. PARTY. WALL. 1. /. [party and wall 


Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party, expoſes them to 
their enemies. ok 8 Poe. 

The moſt violent party men are ſuch, as, in the conduct of 
their lives, have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of religion or morality. 


( 2.) When you are hearing a matter between party and party, 
if pinched with the cholick, you make faces like mummers, 
and diſmiſs the controverſy more entangled by your hearing: all 
the peace you make in their cauſe, is calling both parties knaves. 

The cauſe of both parties ſhall come before the judges. 

Exodus, XX11.9, 

If a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excommunicates his 
adverſary ; ſuch excommunication ſhall not bar his adverſary 
from action. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 

(3.) The child was priſoner to the womb, and is 

Free'd Rude mane” : nota party to * 


Fs 


Swift. PARPIS. n. f. [Fr.] A church or church porch : 


Pa'xviry. . J {from parvus, Lai.] -Littlenef 


If che jury found, that the party lain 
had been up found felony... 2 


Ho mall this be compalt ? canſt thou bring 


The ſmoke received into the noſtrils, cauſes the party to lie 
as if he were drunk. Abbot's Deſcript. of the Worlg. 
The imagination of the party to be cured, is not needful to 
concur; for it may be done without the knowledge of the party 
wounded, Tt 2137-27 Baccn Nat. Hiſter y. 
He that confeſſes his fin, and prays for pardon, hath puniſhed. 
bis fault: and then there is nothing left to be done by the of- 
fended party, but to return to charity. „ Nan. 
Though there is a real difference between one man and 
another, yet the party, who has the advantage uſually magni- 
fies the inequality. Th N Colher on Fride. 


Englich race, it” 
awies on Ireland.” 
me to the party 2 
Shakeſfeare's Tempef, 


Par vc, adj. [party and coloured.] Having. 


4 


diverſity of colours. 
— "The fulſome ewes, | 
Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 


Fall party-colbur u lambs: Fhaleſp. Merch. of Veniers. 
The leopard was valuing himſelf upon the luſtre of His party-- 
coloured ſkin. 87107 f jiv7 [ Eftrange. 


| % From one father both, | 
Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour'd. cloth. 


| Dryden. 

Conſtrain'd him in a bitd, and made him fly | 
With party-colour”d 3 a chattering pie. Dryden. 
I looked with as much pleaſure upon the little party-coloured- 


aſſembly, as upon a bed ol tulips. 


a Addiſon, Sfeciator, 
Nor is it hard to beautify! each month t 


With files of party- colour d fruits. | Philips, 
Four knaves in garb ſuccinct, a truſty band, 
And party-coloured troops, a ſhining train, Fe 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 


' In law.] A jury in ſome trials half 
foreigners and half natives. 


PART Y-MAN. u. { [party and man.] A factious perſon 5: 


an abettor of a party. Sb | 
J Wall that ſeparates 

one houſe from the next. | ned þ TTY . 
Tis an ill cuſtom among bricklayers to work up a whole. 
ſtory of the party-walls, before they work up the fronts. 
if Noxon. 

RV. applied 
to the mootings or la w-diſputes among young ſtudents in 
the inns of courts, and alſo to that diſputation at Oxford, 


called di/putatio in parvis. Bailey. 


Pa'sRvITUDE. . . [from Aarvus, Latin.} Littlenefs ;. 


minuteneſs. Not uſed. Ky - 5 
The little ones of parvitude cannot reach to the ſame floor 
with them. = Glanville, 


; minute- 
neſs. Not uſed. | 

What are theſe for fineneſs and party, to thoſe minute 
animalcula diſcovered in pepper water, | Raps: 


The anger of the king, nor guilty of PAS. n. /. {\French.] Precedence ; right of going faxe- 
The me pal of the Wa 5 |  Shakeſp. moſt, © 4 e | 2 | 8 5 * 
l do ſuſpect this traſh Rf | In her poor circumſtances, ſhe ſtill preſerv'd the mien of a: 
To be a par!ſy in this wie > FJ 2 Haleſp. gentlewoman; when ſhe came into any Fl aflembly, ſhe would: 
_ (4+) Our foes compell'd by need, have peace embrac d: not yield the pas to the beſt of them. Arbuthnot, 
The peace, both-parties want, is like to laſt. Dryden. ps HAL. ad; 


(J. Ægle came in, to make their party good. Dryden. 

66.) Let me extol a cat, on oyſters fed, THY 

| Til have a party at the Bedford-head. | 5 
If the clergy would a little ſtudy the arts of converſation, _ 


| Pops. Pas H. 


. [paſcal, French; paſchalis, Latin. ] 1. Re- 
lating to the paſſover. 2. Relating to Eaſter. | 

n, / (pas, Spaniſh, a kifs. Þ A face. Hanmer; 
Thou want'ft a rough puaſb, and the ſhoots that'T have, 


— 


they might be welcome at ev arty, where there was the leaft © - To be full like FF Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. ; 
1 for politeneſs or l. e Sao. To Pash. v. 4. (perſon, Dutch:] | To firike 4.00 cruſh, , 

(7.) As the paced on, ſhe was ſtopped with a number ß © —— Withmyarmedfiſt 1 

es, ſo thickly placed together, that the was afraid ſhe ſhould, TI 5.4% him o'er the füc e. S  Shakeſps | 
vith ruſhing through, ſtop, the ſpeech: of the lamentable parry, | Thy cunning engines have wi labour rais d 2 

which ſhe was ſo defixous to underſtanld. ©. vo ST" My heavy hanger, like a mighty weight, ee ee 

The miniſter of juſtice may, for publick example, virtuoully: To fall and thee dead. 3 e e Dryden, 
will the execution of that party, whoſe pardon another, for PasQUE-FLOWER., . % [pulſatilia, Latin.] A flower, 
conſanguinity's ſake; ſow Ran y may %%% = wth cad bom OOO e e | 
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 Pisqurt, © 7 / [from paſyuine, a fate at Rome, (.) Why this paſts, Mr. Ford:=you/ are not te $6 loft 


ER Fs f , "> to which they affix any ſampoon or pa- any longer, you mult be pinnioned. . 

It Pas per of fatirical 'obſervation.] A lam- (e.) T will cauſe you to elt under the rod, and T will bring 
poon. N Webel N th es; n W ogy 1? ST 5 rin A 4 
1 F ae A - 61) Man nobili in parliamen 

t = mY never valued 555 7 [s that wha dropped up and 3 5 5 which were moſt — ul to 4 majeſty, TT wap 

[ Xo think them worthy of Bis revenge. Home's till ata, notwithſtanding their contradiction. Clarendon, 


5 8 The paſquils, lampoons, and libels, we meet with nowa. 1 r 1 
1 1 fa OE Mya with che rar dnd ee Neither of theſe bills have yet palſed the houſe of commons, 


| Without ſenſe, truth, or wit. NTyVaisler. and ſome think. they 2 be rejected. FI * Suſe 
j. . r, French A 2 F 1 1 62.9 J have heard it ry gon how it might be brought to 
[Ny PASS. v. . [pagjer, E ; pajfus, a ſtep, Latin I. aſs that the church ſhould every where have able preachers to 
. To go; to move from one place to another ; to be pro- tithe people. Heoker, 
165 greſſive. Commonly. with ſome particle. 2. To go; to When the caſe required diſſimulation, if they uſed it, it came 
WH make way. 3- To make a change from one thing to to paſs that the former opinion of their good faith made them 
16 another. 4. To vaniſh ; to be loſt. 5. To be ſpent; to go almoſt inviſible. een, Bac E Hay,. 
14 _ "away progreſſively. 6. To be at an end; to be over., 7. (z.) That trick, ſaid ſhe, will not ice. Hudibras, 
FP To die; to. paſs from the preſent life to another ſtate, 8. Though frauds may paſs upon men, they are as open as the 
"ia To be changed by regular gradation, g. Togo beyond light to him that ſearches the heart, L *Eftrange, 
Fs bounds. Obfolete.) 10. To be in any Hate. 11, T'o be Their excellencies will not paſs for ſuch in the opinion of the 
# enatted; 12. To be effected; to exiſt. - Unleſs this may = 1*7*6.0ut; only as things which have leis of ercor in them, 
| de thought a noun with the articles ſuppreſſed, and be ex- _ Falſe eloquence paſſeth only where true is not undder Mood, and 
6 plained thus: it came to the paſs that. 13. To gain re- no body will commend bad writers, that is acquainted with good, 


_ ception ;- to become curtent: as, this money will not Za/5. e | Felton on the Claſſicks, 

14. To be practiſed artfully or ſucceſsſully. 15. To be The groſſeſt ſuppoſitions paſs upon them, that the wild Iriſh 
regarded as good or ill. 16. To occur ; to be tranſacted. were taken in toyls; but that, in ſome time, they would 25 
17. To be done. 18. To heed; to regard. Not in uſe. tame. ; : "A Saut. 
19. To determine finally; to judge capitally. 20. TO (14.) This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly aft upon thee ; 


| | "a But when we know the grounds and authors of it 
be ſupremely excellent. 21. To thruſt ;ro make a puſh, in Thou ſhalt be both the SH and the ne Shateh, 


; fencing. 22. To omit. 23. To go through the alimentary - (1 5.) He rejected the authority of councils, and ſo do all 
duct. 24. To be in a- tolerable fate. 25. To Pass the reformed; ſo that this won't a/ for a fault in him, till 
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away. To be loſt ; to glide off. 26. To Pass away. To tis proved one in us. Atterbury, 
waniſh. | N | 5 - © (16.) If we would judge of the nature of ſpirits, we muſt 
WU 1.) Tell him his long trouble is paſſing | Tha I have recourſe to our own conſciouſueſs of what paſſes within our 
Out of this world. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. n Ind, Wars 7 Logich. 


| found favour in th | oe ..) Zeal may be let looſe in matters of direct duty, as in 

nnr. eee bee, Prayers, provided that ne idiredt Set paſs pen them to dei 
While my glory paſſerh by, Iwill put thee in à elift of the them Kab Living Huy, 

rock, and will cover thee, while, paſs by. Exodus, xxxiii. 22, 158.) As for theſe hlken-coated flaves, I paſs not; 

Thus will I cut off him that paſſeth out, and him that returneth, It is to you, good people, that I ſpeak, _ . 22 

— 2 J 4 | yo n O er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign, . _ Shakeſp, 
This heap and this pillar be witneſs, that I will not paſs over _ who's 2 wet yt may not paſs upon his life, 

to thee, and that thou ſhall not paſs over it and this pillar unto em TRE INEM) BE  JUBIET 3 PTS CUT. OL 


; : Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath. _. Shakeſp. 
me for harm. Geneſis, xxxi. 52, S 3 
An idea of motion not p4//ing on, is not better than idea f 122 Sir Hudibras s paſſing worth, ” RP 
| moto at weft. | | | i Locke, The manner how he ſallied forth, Underwud, 
5 Heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, . | (21. To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee faz thy puncto. 
| He felt their fleeces as they paſ d along. Pope, * Ruth eden Flap. 
If the cauſe be viſible, we ſtop at the inſtrument, and ſel- rd kun wed! mean -... 
dom. paſs on to him that directed it. Vale Prep. for Death. 1 each other, and with ſword and Janes? 
2.) Her face, her hands were torn I They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore . 
With paling through the brakes. Dryden. Their corſlets. Dryden. 


7 


(3-) Others diſſatisfied with what they have, and not truſt- 
ing to thoſe innocent ways of getting more, fall to others, and | r ; 
eben r Temple's Miſcellanies. She would not play, yet muſt not paſs. OT Fs f a4 i 
[ 4.) Truſt not too much to that enchanting fac‚·em (23.) Subſtances hard cannot be diſſolved, but they w! paſs; 
-* Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will . Dryden. but ſuch, whoſe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeſtion, wil 
(5.) The time, when the thing exiſted, is: the idea of that neither paſs, nor be converted into aliment. 51 1 
pace of duration, which palſed between ſome fixed period and b. Jag A middling fort of man was Jett well enough topo 
ee ot er | „ ee by his father, but could never think he had enough, fo long as 
| | any had more. | l p.. 


We ſee, that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one - | IVE | : 
thing, ſo "28 to take but little notice o* the fucceſſion of ideas (25-) Defining the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always 3 
that paſs in his mind, whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt can ſerve but to make many men ſuſpect, that they have no fon 

| , | : of haz}. ! tf all, ſince they find a good part of their lives paſs away with- 


(22.) Full piteous ſeems young Alma's caſe, 
As in a luckleſs gameſter's place, | 


- contemplation, lets flip out of his: account a good n 2 
| r that time ſhorter than it * 204 15 Locke. re- thinking. „ 2436 a3. e i Tbs 
en (6.) Their officious haſte, i 1 ”- tool 70 PAs s. D. a, BE To go beyond. tn Togo through : AS 
Who would before have born him to the ſky, - +24 + the. horſe paſſed the river. 3. To ſpend ; to live through. 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were pH... 4, Io impart to any thing the power of moving. 5. 19 
'  Diglet too ſoon the ſacred eagle fin Dan. carry haſkily 6. To transfer to another proprietor. * 7 


"© (7.) The pangs of death do make him grin z; . Scans hb the Toy (gp ee on ol 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. _  Shakeſp. Loy firain ; to percolate. 8. To - ; RO: ba 
_ (8.) Inflammations are tranſlated from other parts to the 99 45 A 1 575 Me Ig 6 5 | y 15 

Alungs; a pleuriſy eaſily. paſſetb into a peripneumony« +, Jjudicially. 11. to tranimit ; io procure to go. Hee . 
7 ĩ ² o ©" Arbuthrict, put an end to. 134 To ſurpaſs z fe encel. 1g. To amt, 
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9 neglect; whether to do or to mention. 15. To tran 


i-cend ; to tranſgreſs. 16. To admit ; to allow. 17. To 


- ena a law. 18. To impoſe fraudulently. 19. To practice 
artfully ; to make ſucceed. 20. To ſend from one place 
to another: as, %s that beggar to his own 5 21. To 

Pass away. To ſpend; to waſte. 22. 7e Pass by, To 
excuſe ; to forgive. 23..ToPass by. To neglect; to 


diſregard. ' 24. ToPass oyer.' To omit ; to let go unre- 


garded. 8 | 8 
(.) As it is advantageable to a phyſician to be called to the 


cure of a declining diſeaſe; ſo it is for a commander to ſuppreſs 
a ſedition, which has paſſed the height: for in both the noxious 
humour doth firſt weaken, and afterwards waſte to nothing. 


| Hayward. 

3.) Were I not aſſured he was removed to advantage, I 

ſhould paſs my time extremely ill without him. | Collier. 
You know in what deluding-joys we paſs 

The night that was by heav'n decreed our laſt. Dryden. 


We have examples of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their nights with- 


out dreaming. Locle. 


The people, free from cates ſerene and gay, ; 
Paſs all their mild untroubled hours away. Addiſon. 
In the midſt of the ſervice, a lady, who had paſſed the winter 
at London with her huſband, entered the congregation. 
| Adai ſon, Spedtator. 
(4.) Dr. Thurſton thinks the principal uſe of inſpiration to 
be, to move, or Paſs the blood, from the right to the left ven- 
tricle of the heart. | 
(5.) I had only time to paſs my eye over the medals, which 
are in great number. vp 
(6.) He that will paſs his land, 
As J have mine, may ſet his hand” . 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread.  -- Herbert. 


(7.) They ſpeak of ſevering wine from water, paſſing it 


through ivy wood. Bacon y Nat. Hiſt. 
(8.) How many thouſands take upon them to 74% their cen- 
ſures on the perſonal actions of others, and pronounce holdly 
on the affairs of the publick. _ . Watts. 
They will commend the work in general, but paſs ſo many 
fly remarks upon it afterwards, as ſhall deſtroy all their cold 
praiſes. Watts on the Mind. 
 (9:) Many of the lords and ſome of the commons paſſed 
ſome compliments to the two lords. + Clarendon. 
(10.) All this makes it more prudent, rational and pious to 
ſearch our own ways, than to paſs ſentence on other men. 
£7 | Hammond. 

He paft his promiſe, and was as good as his word. 
L'*Eflrange, 
: (11.) Waller paſſed over five thouſand horſe and foot by New- 
ridge. g | | | 
(12.) — This night 


We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well. | Shakeſp. 


(13.) She more ſweet than any bird on bough 
Would oftentimes amongſt them bear a part, | 
And ſtrive to paſs, as ſhe could well enough, 
Their native muſick by her ſkilful art. | . Spenſer. 
Whom do'ft thou paſs in beauty. Ezekiel, xxxii. 19. 
Martial, thou gav'ſt far nobler epigrams . 
'To thy Domitian, than I can my James; 
But in my royal ſubje& I paſs thee, 
Thou flattered'ſt thine, . mine cannot flatter'd be. 
W 5 Ben. Fohnſon. 
The anceſtor and all his heirs, : 
Though they in number paſs the ſtars of heav'n, 
Alre ſtill but one. i TEE A ohne tie 
44.) If you fondly paſs our proffer d offer, 
"Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls © 
Can hide you. | 2 
Let me o'erleap that cuſtom; for I cannot | 
Put on' the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them; 
Pleaſe you that I may paſs this doing. | 
I paſs the wars, that ſpotted linxes make 


With their fierce rivals. ISS Dryden. 


1 paſs their warlike pomp, their proud array. | Dryden. 


the prieſts take, 


Derham's Phyfico-Theolog y. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


Clarenden. 


Davies. 
Shakeſp. King Jobn. 


Shakeſp. 
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| (154) They did paſs thoſe bourids, and did return fince' that 
time, S 


| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(16.) The money of every one that faſſeth the account, let 
ag? | 2 Kings, xii, 4. 

I'll paſs them all upon account, 
As if your nat' ral ſelf had don't, 


Among the laws that paſs'd,. it was decreed, 
That. conquer'd Thebes from bondage ſhould be freed. 

Dryden Knight's Tale. 

Could the ſame parliament which addreſſed with ſo much 

zeal and earneſineſs againſt this evil, paſs it into à law. 


Sabi. 


His uo 1 miniſters propoſed the good of the nation, when 
they adviſed the ꝓaſiing this patent. | | Swift. 
(18.) Th' indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And þaſs'd it on her huſband for a boy. Dryaen. 
1 Time lays frauds, and after that diſcovery there is no 
palliing the ſame trick upon the mice. L*Efirange. 


( 21.) The father waketh for the daughter, left ſhe paſs away 


the flower of her age. Eccluſ. xlii. 9. 
( 22.) However God may paſs by ſingle ſinners in this world ; 
yet when a nation combines againſt him, the wicked ſhall not 
go unpuniſhed. | | Tillotſon. 

(23.) How far ought this enterprize to wait upon theſe other 
matters, to be mingled with them, or to paſs by them, and 
give law to them, as inferior unto itſelf ? | Bacon. 

It conduces much to our content, if we paſs by thoſe things 
which happen to our trouble, and conſider that which is pro- 
ſperous; that, by the repreſentation of the better, the worſe 
may be blotted out. Taylor's Holy Living. 


Certain paſſages of ſcripture we cannot, without injury to 


Burnet's Theory, 


oy 


truth, paſs by here in ſilence. 

(24.) Barts to fafs him oer, than to relate 

The cauſe I have your mighty fire to hate. Dryden, 

It does not belong to this place to, have that point debated, 
nor will it hinder our purſuit to paſs it over in ſilence. * 

| e bo th Watts, 

The poet paſſes it over as haſtily as he can, as if he were afraid 


of ſtaying in the cave. | Dryden. 


The queen aſked him, who he was; but he paſſes over this 
without any reply, and reſerves the greateſt part of his ſtory to 
a time of more leiſure. . e oome. 


Pass. #. /. [from the verb.] 1. A narrow entrance ; an 
avenue. 2. Paſſage; road. , 3. A permiſſion to go or 


come any where. 4. An order by which vagrants or im- 


potent perſons are ſent to their place of abode, 5. Puſh; 


thruſt in fencing. - 6. State; condition. 
© (1.) —— The ſtraight paſs was damm' 
With dead men. ; | 
It would be eaſy to defend the paſſes into the whole country, 
that the king's army ſhould never be able to enter. Clarendon, 
Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortified by God and nature, and 


diligence is properly the underſtanding's laying fiege to it; ſo 


that it muſt be perpetually obſerving all the avenues and paſſes 
to it, and accordingly making its approaches. South, 
(2.) The Tyrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, but through 


the territory of Solomon, and by his ſufferance, Raleigh. 
R Pity tempts the paſs ; : 
But the tough metal of my heart reſiſts, Dryden. 


(3.) They ſhall protect all that come in, and ſend them to 


the lord deputy, with their ſafe conduct or paſs, to be at his diſ- 


ſition. Spenſer on Ireland, 
88 We bid this be done, wo) 5 75 


When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. - Saf 


Shakeſp, 


25 Give quiet paſs 
Through your dominions for this enterprize. Shakeſp. 
My friends remembered me of home; and ſaid. 
If ever fate would ſigne my paſſe; delaid _ . 
It ſhould be now no more.  ' ' Chapman. 
A gentleman had a paſs to go beyond the ſeas.” Clarendon, 
(5-) Tis dangerous when the baſer nature comes 


ER 


| Hudibras, 
(17.) How does that man know, but the decree. may be 
already faſſed againſt him, and his allowance of mercy Woes | 
; : .. BOUTD. 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
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Of mighty oppoſtes. Shaleſſeare 
Phe king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes between you and 
him, he ſhaft not exceed you three hits.  Shakeſp. 
Wich ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 
But made the deſperate paſſes, when he ſmil'd. 
. To what a paſs are our minds brought, that, from the 
right line of virtue, are wryed to theſe crooked ſhifcs. Sidney. 


F #Y * Wy" 
keg; =, 1 


After King Henry united the roſes, they Jaboured to reduce 


both Engliſh and Iriſh, which work, to what faſs and per- 

fection it was brought, in queen Elizabeth's reign, hath been 

el.. | Dawies's State of Ireland. 
| In my feare of hoſpitable Jove,  _—_ 

Thou did'f to this fafe, my affections move. Chapman. 

I could ſee plate, hangings and paintings about my houſe till 


you had the ordering of me, but Iam now brought to tuch %, 


that I can fee nothing at all. WJ 2 ge. 
Matters have been brought to this paſs, that if one ayzong a 
man's ſons had any blemiſh, he laid him aſide for the miniſtry, 


and ſuch an one was preſently approved. 


Pa's8aBLE. adj. [paſfible, Fr. from paſs.] 1. Poſſible to be 
- paſſed or travelled through or over. 2. Supportable ; 
- tolerable ; allowable. 3. Capable of admiſſion or recep- 

tion. 4. Popular; ay received. This is a ſenſe leſs 


- uſual. 
is a paſſable carkaſs, if he be not hurt. Tt is 


..) His bo 
a thoroughfare for ſteel, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Antiochus departed in all haſte, weening in his pride to make 


the land navigable, and the ſea paſſable by foot. 2 Mac. 
(2.) They are crafty and of a paab/ reach of — 
Houel. 


Lay by Virgil, my verſion will appear a ꝓaſſable beauty when . 


the original mule is abſent. Dryden, 
White and red well mingled on the face, make what was be- 
fore but paſſab/e, appear beautiful. 

- (4+) In counterfeits, it is with men as with falſe money; one 
piece is more or leſs paſſable than another. 
Theſe ſtage advocates are not only without truth, but without 
colour: could they have made the flander paſſable, we 


have heard farther. Collier. 
(4. )e Where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, it is 


better to take with the more paſſable, than with the more able. 
| i Bacon. 


A man of the one faction, which is moſt paſſable with the 
other, commonly giveth beſt way. Bacon's Eſſays. 
PA AD. n. , [Italian] A puſh ; a thruſt. 

A duelliſt, a gentleman. of the very firſt houſe ; ah ! the mor- 
tal paſſado,  Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Pa'ssaces. n. ſ. [paſſage, French.] 

travel; courſe ; journey. 2. Road; way. 3. Entrance 
or exit; liberty to paſs. 4. The ſtate of decay. Not in 
uſe. 5. Intellectual admittance ; mental acceptance, 6. 

Occurrence ; hap. 7. Unſettled ftate ; aptneſs by con- 
dition or nature to change the place of abode. 8. Incident ; 
tranfattion. 9. Management; conduct. 10. Part of a 

book; ſingle place in a writing. [Endroit, Fr] 

(1.) The ftory of ſuch a pa/age was true, and Jaſon with 


the reſt went indeed to rob Colchos, to which they might arrive 


by boat. SAT, | Rateigh*s Hiftory. 
So ſhalt thou beſt prepar'd endure | 
Thy mortal pa/age when it comes. | Milton, 
All have liberty to take fiſh, which they do by ſtanding in the 
Water by the holes, and ſo intercepting their paſſage take great 
plenty of them, which otherwiſe would follow the water under 
und. e 00 44:5 > I BROWN THASESs 
Live like thoſe who look upon themſelves as being only on 
their paſage through this ſtate, but as belonging to that which 
is to come, | 2 

Though the gaſſage be troubleſome, yet it is fecure, and 
ſhall in a little time bring us cafe and 
In ſouls prepar d, the pafaze is a breath 

From time t eternity, from life to death. 
* * fz.) Human aktions are fo uncertain, as that ſeemeth the beſt 
courſe, which hath moſt paſ/apes out of it, Bacon. 


- 4 


- 


Tue land enterprize-of Panama was grounded upon a fl 


Hamlet. 


Dryden, © 


South. 


Dryden. 
L*'Eftrange. 
mould 


1. Act of paiſing; 


Atterbury. 


at the laſt, Vale. 5 | = | 
Harte, Pa'ssenGER. 1. J jo dee, lis 238 


account, that the Paſſages towards it were no better fortified than 


Drake had left them. 6 
Is there yet no other way beſides | 
- Theſe painful Aafapes how we may come f 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt. MAIN 
Againſt which open'd from beneath _ 1 
A paſſage down to th' earth, a paſſage wide. Milton. 
To bleed to death was one of the moſt deſirable paſages out 
of this world. ; Fell. 
When the paſſage is open, land will be turned moſt to great 
- cattle ; when ſhut, to ſheep. Temple, 
The Perſian army had advanced into the ſtraight paſaze: of 


a Bacon. 


Cilicia, by which means Alexander with his army was 
able to fight and conquer them. | South, 
The paſſage made by B. a winding way, | 
Reach'd e en the room, in which the tyrant lay. Dryden. 
He plies him with redoubled ſtrokes; 7 be 
Wheels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareſt paſſage to his heart, ' Dryden, 


1 withed for the wings of an eagle, to fly away to thoſe 
happy feats; but the genius told me there was no paſſage to 
them, except through the gates of death. © Addiſon, 

I have ho ſtopped all the paſſages to prevent the ants going 
to their own neſt. Addiſon. 
When the gravel is ſeparated from the kidney, oily ſubſtances 
relax the e 7 Arbuthnot on Diet, 


(3.) What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my paſſage. 


Shakeſp, 
You fthall furniſh me | 
With cloake, and coate, and make my paſſage free | 
For-lov'd Dulichius.: Chapman, 
(4 ) Would ſome part of my young years 3 
Might but redeem the paſſage of your age. Shaleſp. 


(5.) I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every rational 
man, however little verſed in ſcholaftick learmng, among whom 
I expect it will have a fairer paſſage than among thoſe deeply 


imbued with other principles. : Dighy, 
(6.) It is no act of common paſſage, but 
A ſtrain of rareneſs. Shakeſp, 


(7.) Traders in Ireland are but factors; the cauſe muſt be 
rather an ill opinion of ſecurity than of gain: the laſt intices 
the poorer traders, young beginners, or thoſe of paſſage ; but 
without the firſt, the rich will never ſettle in the country. 


I he jud ſhoots at flying ga cet 
n man the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 

A bird of pa ſſage ! loſt as ſoon as 18 

Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. Poje, 


is worthy of ferious conſideration. : 
Thou do'ſt in thy paſſages of life | 
Make me believe that thou art only mark'd | 
For the hot vengeance of heav'n. - Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(9.) Upon conſideration of the conduct and pafſage of affairs 
in former times, the ſtate of England ought to be cleared of an 
imputation caſt upon it. "4 Dawies on Ire and. 

- (10.) A critic who has no taſte nor learning, ſeldom ventures 
to praiſe any paſſage in an author who has not been before re- 


(8.) This buſineſs as it is a very high paſage of ſtate, ſo it 
| Hayuard. 


ceived by the publick. —_ Addiſon, Spetiatir. 
As to the cantos, all the paſages are as fabulous as the viſion 


28 
Young 


at the beginning. | 
How commentators each dark paſſage ſhun, 

And hold their farthing candle to the ſun. | 
Pa“ss ED. Preterite and participle of P. | 
Why ſayeſt thou my way is hid from the Lord, and my judg- 
ment is Paſſed over from my God. Jara, xl. 27. 
He affirmed, that no good law paſſed ſince king Williams 
acceſſion, except the act for preſerving the game. Addie 
The deſcription of a life, pafſed —_— _ ang nos 
the ſhadows of pomp, may be ſoon finely drawn in 


rw” 0 
* 


one who is upon the road ; a wayfarer. 2. 
hires in any vehicle the liberty of travelling. 
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Ne mirth, her paſſenger to entertain. I: pen ſer. 
What hallowing, and what ſtir is this? oth 
Theſe are my mates that make their wills their law, 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chaſe. FP - Shakeſp. 
'The nodding horror of whoſe ſhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand'ring paſſenger. Milton. 


Apelles, when he had finiſhed any work, expoſed it to the 
icht of all paſſengers, and concealed himſelf to hear the cenſure 
of his faults. _ 8 Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempeſt doth attend the 


 _wn{kilful words of a paſſenger, FS. Sidney. 
PasSENGER falcon, n. J. A kind of migratory hawk. 
| | Ainſworth, 


Pa'sser. n. ,. [from paſs.] One who paſſes ; one that is 
upon the road. 1 | | 


Under you ride the home and forei ſhipping * ſo near a 
diſtance, that, without troubling the paſer or borrowing Sten- 


. tor's voice, you mw confer with any in the town, Carew. 
| ave we ſo foon forgot, a 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by her Tons, 

And caſt beſide ſome common way a ſpectacle 

Of horror and affright to paſers by, 

Our groaning country bled at every vein, | Roawe, 


Pass1B1LITY. n. . [paſſibilite, French; from paſhible.) 


# 


Quality of receiving impreſſions from external agents. 
The laſt doubt, touching the paſſibility of the matter of the 
heavens, is drawn from the eclipſes of the fun and moon. 
* Haleuili on Providence. 
pa'ss1B LE. adj. [paſſible, Fr. paſſibilis, Latin.] Suſceptive 


of impreſſions from external agents. 


Theodoret diſputeth with great earneſtneſs, that God cannot 


de ſaid to ſuffer ; but he thereby meaneth Chrilt's divine nature 
againſt Apollinarius, which held even deity itſelf * N 
| 8 ober. 


Pa's51BLENESS. 1. from paſſible.] Quality of receiving 


impreſſions from external agents. 
it drew after it the hereſy of the paſibleneſs of the deity ; the 
deity of Chriſt was become, in their conceits, the ſame nature 
With the humanity that was paſſible. _  Brerewood. 
PassinG. participial adj. [from paſs.) 1. Supreme ; ſur- 
paſſing others; eminent. 2. It is ufed adverbially to en- 
force the meaning of another word. Exceeding. 
(1. ) No ſtrength of arms ſhall win this noble fort, 
Or ſhake this puiſſant wall, ſuch paſſing might 


Have ſpells and charms, if they be faid aright. Fairfax. 
(2.) Oberon is paſſing fell and wroth. Shakeſp. 
Paſſing many know it; and ſo many, 

That of all nations there abides not any, 

From where the morning rifes and the ſun 

To where even and night their courſes run. Chapman. 


Many in each region ping fair 
As the noon tky ; more 2 goddeſſes 
Than mortal creatures. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


She was not only paſſing fair, Fee 

But was withal diſcreet and debonair, | Dryd. 
Full ſoon by bonfire and by bell $114 

We learnt our liege was paſſing well. Say. 


pxss iw S EELL. n. , [paſfing and bell.) The bell which 
* at the hour of departure, to obtain prayers for the 


paſſing ſoul: it is often uſed for the bell, which rings im- 


mediately after death. | | 
—— Thoſeloving papers 
Thicken on you now, as pray rs aſcend 


233 A talk of tumult, and a breatn Wt, 

Would ſerve him as his paſingbell to death. Daniel. 
Before the paſſmpgbell begun, 5 

The news through half the town has run. bay 


cauſed by externa 2. Suſceptibility of effect 
from pl. action. Vina commotion of the miod. 
4. Anger, F. Teal ; urdour. 6. Love. 7. Eagerneſs. 


«a 
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7 | Savift is but the 
PA'SSION. . {. [paſſion, Fr. paſſo, Latin.} 1. Any effect 
a 


concern for its ſafety, 
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. Emphatically.” The laſ ſuffering of the Redeemer ge 


the world. | | 

(1.) A body at reſt affords us no idea of any active power to 
move, and when ſet in motion, it is rather a paſſion than an ac- 
tion in it. | FTTH, | Locke. 

(2.) The differences of mbuldable and not mouldable, ſciſ- 
ſible and not ſciſſible, and many other paſſions of matter are 
plebeian notions, applied to the inſtruments men ordinarily 


o 


iſe, Bacon. 
(3-) All the other paſſions fleet to air, | 
As doubtful thoughts and raſh embrac'd deſpair. Shakeſp. 
Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, - | 
To weep: whole every Rue fully ſtrives | 
To make itſelf in thee fair and admired; Shakeſp. 
= 4. am 8 leſt | | 
ou break into { merry paſſion, | 
And fo offend him: add N 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. Shakeſp. 
In loving thou do'ft well, in paffion not; | 
 Wherein true love conſiſts not. Milton 
1 Cruel his eye, but caſt 
Signs of remorſe and paſſian, to behold 
The fellows. of his crime condemn'd . 3 
For ever now to have their lot in pain. Milton, 
Palſion's too fierce to be in fetters bound, TE ORYLt. 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 


All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and perſpicuity, only 
moves the paſſions, and thereby miſleads the judgment. Locke. 
(4.) The word paſſion ſignifies the receiving any action in a 
large philoſophical ſenſe ; in a more limited philoſophical ſenſe, 
it ſignifies any of the affections of human nature; as love, fear, 
joy, {orrow : but the common people con ãne it only to anger. 
a W, atts. 
(5.) Where ſtateſmen are ruled by faction and intereſt, they 
can have no paſſion for the glory of their country, nor any con- 
cern for the figure it will make. 
(6. — For your love, 
You kilPd her father: you confeſs'd you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your paffon for the daughter. 
er Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
He, to grate me more; | | 
Publickly own'd his pan for Ameſtris. Rowe, 
Survey yourſelf, and then forgive your ſlav e, 
Think what a paſſion ſuch a form muſt have. Granville. 
( 2.) Abate a little of that violent paſſon for fine cloaths, ſo 


predominant in your ſex, —_ 


(8.) He ſhewed himſelf alive after his paſſion, by many in- 


fallible proofs. © As, i. 3. 
To Pa'ss10Nn. w. n. [paſſionner, Fr. from the noun.] To 


be extremely agitated ; to expreſs great commotion of 
mind. Obſolete. _ | | Foes 

"Twas Ariadne paſſioning 
For Theſeus' perjury and unjuſt flight. 


* Shakeſs. 


PA'sS10N-FLOWER. n. /. [granadilla, Latin.] A flower. 


Miller. 


Pa'sst0n-wEEK. n. , The week immediately. precedi 


Eaſter, named in commemoration of our Savieur's cruct- 


' fixion, | Pars 
Pa'ss1onaTE, adj. [paſſionne, Fr.] 1. Moved by paſſion ; 
feeling or expreſſing great commotion of mind. 2. Eafily 


moved to anger. | 


1.) My whole endeavour is to reſolve the conſcience, and to 


ſhew what, in this controverſy, the heart is to think, if it will 
follow the light of ſound and 6ncere judgment, without either 


dloud of prejudice or miſt of paſſonate aſſection. Hooker, 
To heaven in troops at a good man's paſſing bell, Donne. cloud-or pre paſh 


Thucydides obſerves, that men are much more paſſnate for 


injuſtice than for violence; becauſe the one coming as from an 


equal ſeems _—_ When * other proceeding from 74 
fixt and Reddy, fo was it 


In his prayers, as his attention was 
inflamed withpaſſinare fer vorn. | ©) Fell. 
Good angels looked upon this ſhip of Noah's with a paſſionate 
r Ones. 


Addiſon on Medals. 
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1 N 
Mien, upon the near approach of death, have been rouzed yp 

into ſuch a lively ſenſe of their guilt, ſuch a paſionate degree of 

concern and remorſe, that, if ten thouſand ghoſts had appeared 
to them, they ſcarce could have had a fuller conviction at their 
danger, | * 9 5 Allerbusy. 

( (z.) Homer's Achilles is haughty and paſſionate, impatient 
of any reſtraint by laws, and arrogant in arms, 


1 TN 


A To Pa'$510naTE. v. a. [from paſſion.] An old word. Ob- 
ſolete. 1. To affect with pathon, 2. To exprels paſſio- 
nately. Be N 5 


(1.) Great pleaſure mix'd with pitiful regard, 
That godly king and queen did paſſionate, 
Whilſt they his pitiful adventures heard, 
That oft they did lament his luckleſs ſtate, 
(2.) Thy niece and I want hands, 
And cannot faſfonate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. = ' » Shak, Titus Andron. 
\ Pa's$10NATELY. adv. [from paſſionate.} 1. With palli- 
on; with defire, love or hatred ; with great commotion 
of mind. 2. Angrily. 
(1.) Whoever paffionate 


Spenſer, 


ly covets any thing be has not, has 
loſt his hold. | L Eftrange, 
If ſorrow expreſſes itſelf never ſo loudly and paſſionately, and 
diſcharge itſelf in never ſo many tears, yet it will no more 
purge a man's heart, than the waſhing of his hands can cleanſe 
the rottennels of his bones. South's Sermons. 
1 made Meleſinda, in oppoſition to Nourmahal, a woman 
paſſionately loving of her huſband, patient of injuries and con- 
tempt, and conſtant in her kindneſs, Bs Dryd. 
(2.) They lay the blame on the poor little ones, ſometimes 


paſfonately enough, to divert it from themſelves. Locke. 


Pa“ssL1HN ATEN ESG. 7. . [from Paſſionate.) 1. State of 
being ſubject to, paſſion. 2. Vehemence of mind. 

(2.) To love with ſome pafſionateneſ5 the perſon you would 
marry, is not only allowable but expedient, | 
A'SSIVE. adj. [paſfif, French; paſſivus, Latin.] 1. Re- 

ceiving impreſſion from ſome external agent. 2. Unre- 

fiſting ; not oppoſing. 3. Suffering; not aQting. 4. {In 

grammar.] A verb paſfive is that which ſignifies paſſ. on 

or the effect of action: as, woceor, I am taught, 
| | F Clorke's Latin Grammar. 
(1.) 


P 


s 


* 


High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paſtve air upbore 
Their nimble tread. E * Milton's Par. Loft. 
The active informations of the intellect, filling the paſive re- 
ception of the will, like form cloſing with matter, grew actuate 
into a third and diſtin perfection of practice. South, 
As the mind is wholly paffive in the reception of all its ſimple 
ideas, fo it-exerts ſeveral acts of its own, whereby, out of its 
ſimple ideas, the other is formed. Locke. 
The vis inertiæ is a paſſrue principle by which bodies perſiſt 
jn their motion or reſt, receive motion in proportion to the force 
imprefling it, and reſiſt as much as they are reſiſted: by this 
principle alone, there never could have been any motion in the 
world. | | 
(2.) Not thoſe alone, who paſſive own her laws, 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her cauſe. Pope. 


Pa'ssIvELY. adv. [from paſſive.] 1. With a paſlive na- 
ture. 2. Without agency. 
(1.) Though ſome are paſſively inclin'd, * 
- The greater part degenerate from their kind, Dryd. 
2.) A man may not only paffvely and involuntary be re- 


jected, but alſo may, by an act of his own, caſt out or reje& 
| himſelf, | | 95 Pear ſon. 
PAssIVEX ESS. 7. J. [from paſſiuve.] 1. Quality of receiv- 


ing impreſſion from external agents. 2. Paſſi 
of ſuffering. Fl Patience; calmneſs. .. | 
..) We ſhall loſe our paſſweneſs with our being, and be as 
incapable of ſuffering as heaven can make us. Decay of Piety. 
(3.) Gravity and paſſiveneſs in children is not from diſereti- 


bility ; power 


; on but phlegme. | | YE EPs. Fell. 
Pass v Tv. u. J. [from paſſive.] Paſſiyeneſs. An inno- 


- 


3 


N 


Fir, 


Boyle. 


Newton's Opticks, 
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There being no mean between penetrabitits 
my, between hpaſſtviiy and activity, 2 
oppoſite, the infinite rarefactiop of the one 
tion of its contrary, | | Cheyne”s Phil, Prin, 
Ps R. . J. [paſs and over.] 1. A feaſt inſtituted 3. 
mong the Jews in memory of the tine when God, fiuit. 
ing the firit born of the Egyptians, paſſed wver the habita. 
tions of the Hebrews. 2. The ſacrihce killed. 1 
(1.) The Jews paſſover was at hand, and Jeſus went up. 


WS | | 0. 11, 

The Lord's paſſover, commonly called: Eaſter, 4. * 

by the conimon law to be celebrated every year on a Sunday. 
MIO 2 Ayliffe's Parergon, 
(2.) Take a lamb, and kill the paſover, Exodus, xii. 21 


Pass ORT. 2. / (paſſport, French. ] Permiſſion of paſ. 


ON: 'x * we; 
#; 


c l 
* % n,*% 
fy 

l 3 

* 


and lagen 
eing contrary and 
nality is the poſi. 


ſage. | | 
Under that pretext, fain ſhe would have given. a ſecret faſe. 
port to her affection. | 2 755 Sidney, 
Giving his reaſon paſſport for to paſs 
Whither it would, ſo it would let him die. Sidney, 
Let him depart ; his paſſport ſhall be made, a 
And crowns for convoy put into his purſe, Shakeſp, 


Having uſed extreme caution in granting paſſports to Ire. 
land, he conceived that paper not to have been delivered, 
| | Clarendon, 
The goſpel has then only a free admiſſion into the aſſent of 
the underſtanding, when it brings a p4ſport from a rightly dif. 
poled will, as being the faculty of dominion, that commands 
all, that ſhuts out, and lets in, what objects it pleaſes, Souts, 
— Admitted in the ſhining throng, , 
He ſhows the paſſport which he brought along; 
His paſſport is his innocence and grace, | 
Well known to all the natives of the place, 
At our meeting in another world ; | 
For thou haſt drunk thy paſſport out of this. 
Dame nature gave him comelineſs and health, 
And fortune, for a paſſport, gave him wealth. Harte, 
PAs r. farticipial adj. (from paſs.] 1. Not preſent ; not 
to come. 2. Spent ; gone through; undergone. | 
(1.) Paſt, and to come, ſeem beſt ; things preſent worſt, 
| - Shakeſpeare. 
tten upon the 


* 
Dryd. 
| Dryd. 


For ſeveral months paſt, papers have been wri 


beſt publick principle, the love of our country. Sæuiſt. 
This not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, 
But lights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. Pape. 
( 2.) A life of glorious labours pat. Pope, 
PAS T. n. /. Elliptically uſed for paſt time. 
Tue poſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, | 
By giving bids us live to-day. Fenion. 


Pas r. prepoſition. 1. Beyond in time. 2. No longer capa- 
ble of. 3. Beyond; out of reach of. 4. Beyond; fur- 
ther than. 5. Above; more han. 8 

(1.) Sarah was delivered of a child, when ſhe was paft age. 
| PE ALY ' "Hebrews, xi. 11. 
e was eſteemed pa 


(2.) Fervent prayers he made, when h 
s ſoul unto 


ſenſe, and ſo ſpent his laſt breath in committing hi 


the Almighty. | | Hayward. 
Paſt hope of conqueſt twas his lateſt care | 
Like falling Cæſar decently to dye. Dryd. 


Many men have not yet ſinned themſelves paſt all ſenſe or 
feeling, but have ſome regrets ; and when their ſpirits are at any 
time diſturbed with the fenſe of their guilt, they are for a little 
time more watchful over their ways; but they are foon diſ- 

- heartened, Calam : Ser 
(3. — We muſt not | | | 

Proſtitute our ↄaſt cure malady | 3 | 

To empiricks, Shak. All's avell that ends well, 

What's gone, and what's pa help, _ | 

Should be paft grief. * ,. * Shak, Winter's Tate: 
That France and Spain were taught the uſe of ſhipping by the 
Greeks and Phcenicians is a thing pᷣaſi queſtioning. - . Heyhn. 

Love, when once paff government, is 1 faſt 

e. N Kr Tae. 
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Her life ſhe might have had ; but the deſpair 


Of faving his, had t it paſf her care. Dua. 


I'm ſtäpify' d with forrow, paſt relief 
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Ik was mere requiſite for Zelmane's hort to rell, than Gt up 


at thoſe pi mes; but ſhe, that felt no wound but one, earreſt- 
ly deſired to have the paſtorals. 


Of tears, e Dy. III be as patient as a gentle ſtrem, 1 . 
That the bare receiving a ſum ſhould fink a man into arvile © And make a paſtime of each weary ſtep, , ; 
Rate, is paſt my comprehenſion. Collier on Pride. Till the laſt ſtep has brought me to my love. Shak, 


That he means. paternal power, is paſt doubt from the infer- 


ence he makes. | 
thy borders. 
arrows not much above an ell. Spenſer on Ireland. 


The ſame inupdation. was not deep, not paſt forty foot from 
the ground. | Bacon. 


Paſtime paſſing excellent, 


| Locke. If huſbanded with modeſ r. 5 \Shak, 
(4.) We will go by the king's high way, until we be pa ff —— With theſe 7 
5 * 5 Numb, xxi. 22 
(5.) The northern Iriſh Scots have bows not paſt three quar- 
ters of a yard long, with a ſtring of wreathed hemp and their 


Find paſtime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. Milten. 

A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation and paſiime, 
ſhould never pretend to devote himſelf entirely to the ſciences, 
unleſs his ſoul be. ſo refined, that he can taſte theſe entertain- 
ments eminently in his cloſet. ; Watts. 


i P 's „ , Lati 3 5 d F h. 5 8 
PASTE. n. J [paſe, Fr] 1. Any thing mixed up ſo as 19 ſhiepherd. J. D, Latin; pafeur, old French. ] 1, A 


be viſcous and tenacious: ſuch as flour and water for 
bread ot pies 3 or various kinds of earth mingled for the 


potter. 2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as to make 
a cement. 3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious 


ſtones. © 
(1.) Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, and 
mould it into a new pafte, there is no poſſibility of an holy war. 


With particles of heav*nly fire 
The God of nature did his foul inſpire 
Which wiſe Prometheus temper'd into pate, 

And, mixt with living ſtreams, the godlike image caſt. Dryd. 

When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. Dryd, 


He has the whiteſt hand that ever you ſaw, and raiſes paſte 


better than any woman, Addiſon, Spect. 
To PasTE, Y. a, [paſter, Fr, from the noun.] To faſten 
with paſte. . 
By aſting the vowels and conſonants on the ſides of dice, his 
eldeſt ſon played himſelf into ſpelling. Locke. 
Young, creatures have learned their letters and ſyllables, by 
having them paſted upon little flat tablets. Watts, 
Pa'srEBOARD- n. , [paſte and Board.] . Maſſes made an- 
ciently by paſting one paper on another: now made ſome- 
times by macerating paper and caſting it in moulds, ſome- 
times by pounding old cordage, and caſting it in forms. | 
Tintoret made .chambers of board and e roporti- 
oned to his models, with doors and windows, through which 
he diſtributed, on his figures, artificial lights. Dryden. 


I would not make myſelf merry even with a piece _ 7 
18 


board, that is inveſted with a publick character. 


Pa'sTEBOARD. adj, Made of paſteboard. 
Put ſilk worms on whited brown paper into a paſteboard box. 


Mortimer, 
PAST EL. n. , [glaflum.}] An herb, Ainſw. 


Pa'srerN. n. ſ. (paſturon, French.] 1. That part of the 
leg of a horſe between the joint next the foot and the 
hoof, 2. The legs of an human creature, in con- 
tempt. EEG Sao | 8 
(.) I. will not change my horſe with any that treads on four 
pafterns, ES EF + | Shak. H. V. 

The colt that for a ſtallion is deſign'd, | ; 
Upright he walks on pafterns firm and ſtraight, 
His motions eaſy, prancing in his gait. Ded. 
Being heavy, he ſhould not tread ſtiff, but have a paſtern 
made him, to break the force of his weight : by this his body 
hangs on the hoof, as a coach doth by the leathers. Grew. 
2.) So ſtraight ſhe walk'd, and on her pafterxs high: 
If ſeeing her behind, he lik'd her pace, | 
i Now turning ſhort, he better lik'd her face. - Dryd. 

PA . IL. n. /. [paftillus, Lat. paftille, French.] A roll of 
Pa L. 7 = EY, ; Na F144 4 . 
To draw with dry colours, make lon le, by grinding 

red lead with Maire dry and ſo roll — lie e "g — 

: ing them in the ſun, © © Peacham on Drawing. 

2 n. ſ. [paſs and time.] Sport; amuſement; di- 

9 On. ee * . 5 | PO * 1 Q * 7 | , 'tt [10S 40 A | 


Bacon's Holy Mar. 


ſhepherd. 2. A clergyman who has the care of a flocks = 


one who has ſouls to feed with found doctrine, 
(1.) Receive this preſe at by the muſes made, 


The pipe on which the Aſcræan faflor play d. Dryden, 
The aer ſhears their hoary beards, | 
And eaſes of their hair the loaden herds. Dryden. 


(2.) The puſior maketh ſuits of the people, and they with 
one voice teſtify a general aſſent thereunto, or he jopfully be- 
ginneth, and they with like alacrity follow, dividing between 
them the ſentences wherewith they ſtrive, which ſhall much 


ſhew his own, and ſtir up others zeal to the glory of God. 


_ | Hotter. 
The firſt branch of the great work belonging to a paſtor of 

the church, was to teach. | South, 
All biſhops are paflors of the common flock. Leſley. 


A. breach in the general form of worſhip was reckoned too 
_ unpopular to be attempted, neither was the expedient then 
found out of maintaining ſeparate paſtors out of private purſes. 
C4 | | Sat. 
PA “s TORAL. adj. ¶paſtoralis, Latin; paſtoral, French.] 1. 
Rural; ruſtick,; beſeeming ſhepherds; imitating ſhepherds, 
2. Relating to the care of ſouls. 
(1.) In thoſe paſtoral paſtimes, a great many days were ſent 
to follow their flying predeceſſors. 18 Sidney. 
(2.) Their lord and maſter taught concerning the. pafloral. / 
care he had over his own flock. . Hooker, © 
The biſhop of Saliſtury recemmended the tenth ſatire of 
Juvenal, in his pafloral letter, to the ſerious peruſal of the 
. divines of his dioceſe, | ; ; Dryden. 
PAST ORAL. n. /. A poem ia which any action or paſſion 
is repreſented by its effects upon a country life; or ac- 
cording to the common practice in which ſpeakers take 
upon them the character of ſhepherds; an idyl; a buco- 
lick. ET | | | 
Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſhepherd, the form 
of this imitation is dramatick or narrative, or mixed of both, 
the fable ſimple, the manners not too polite nor too ruſtick. 
END e He: Pape. 
The beſt actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, hiſtory, 
a floral. 8 ; .Shakeſp. Hamit. 
There ought to be the ſame difference between paftorals and 
elegies, as between the life of the country and the court; the 
latter ſhould be ſmooth, clean, tender and paſſionate: the 
thoughts may be bold, more gay, and more elevated- than. in 
paſtoral. | | 38 Malſb. 
Pas TRV. n · {. [paſtiſſerie, Fr. from paſte.] 1, The act 
of making pies. 2. Pies or baked paſte. 3. The place 
where paſtry is made. | | 4 — | 1 
(.) Let never freſh machines your pafizy try, 
Unleſs grandees or magiſtrates are by, | | 
Then you may put a dwarf into a pie. King, 
„ 65 | Remember t 
The ſeed cake, the paſtries and the furmenty pot. Juſer. 
Beaſts of chaſe, or fowls of game, hs W ae on 
In fafiry built, or trom the ſpit, or boil d, 333 
Gris amber ſteam d. | Milton's Par. Reg. 
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Pr r- cook. . . [paſtry and cook.) One 
is to make and ſell things baked in paſte. '- 


I Wiſn you knew what my huſband has paid to the pafiry- Pa'Tacoon. 3. J. A 
n eight pence Engliſh. 


ToPaTcH. o. n. [pudizer,.. Daniſh ; pezzare, Italian,] 1, 


| cooks and confectioners. ds but not. 
Pas rurRABLE. adj. [from paſture.] Fit for paſture. 

' * PA'STURAGE. n. 7 [pafurage, French. ] 1. Thel buſineſs 

of feeding cattle. 2. Lands grazed by cattle, 3. The uſe 


of paſture. | 


fn I wiſh there were ordinances, that whoſoever keepeth _ 


 _  awenty kine, ſhould keep a plough going; for otherwiſe all men 
would fall to paſturage, and none to huſbandry. Spenſer. 
(2+) France has a ſheep by her to ſhew, that the riches of the 
country conſiſted chiefly in flocks and paſlurage. Addiſon. 


.) Cattle fatted by good paſturage, after violent motion 
PLE is Pio y. N | . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 2 


" Pxa's TURE. n. / [paſture, French.] 1. Food; the act of 
feeding. 2. Ground on which cattle feed. 3. Human 
culture; education. Not uſed. 5 a | 
(1.) Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid paſſure, and a 
food congenerous unto nature. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
| (2) A careleſs herd. 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 6 
And never ſtays. | Shakeſp. As you Ii te it. 
When there was not room for their herds to feed together, 
they, by conſent, ſeparated and enlarged their paffure where it 


bdeſt liked them. Locke. 
| The new tribes look abroad . 


On nature's common, far as they can ſee 
Or wing, their range and paſture. 
© (4.) From the firſt ꝓaſtures of our infant age, 
To elder cares and man's ſeveret page 
We laſh the pupil. Dryden. 
Ps TUR E. v. a. [from the noun.] To place in a paſ- 
- ture. . | 
To Pa'srUrE. v. . [from the noun.] To graze on the 
ground. | 50 e 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green; 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary; theſe in flocks 
Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upprung. Milton, 
Pas Tv. u. |. [pafie, French.] A pie of cruſt raiſed with- 
out a diſh. | $31; 
— Of the paſte a coffin will I rear, 
And make two paflies of your ſhameful heads. Shakeſp. 
I will confeſs what I Know; if ye pinch me like a paſty, I 


* 


Thom n Spring . 


can ſay. no more. | Shakeſp. 
If you'd fright an alderman and mayor, 5 
Within a pafly lodge a living hare. King. 


A man of ſober life, | 
Not quite a madman, though a pafty tell, a 
And much too wiſe to walk into a well. Pope. 

Par. adj. [from pas, Dutch, Skinner.] Pit; convenient; 

exactly ſuitable either as to time or place. This is a 

low word, and ſhould not be uſed but in burleſque writ- 
ings. TY: | 

| Pat pat; and here's a marvellous convenient place for our 

Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream, 


rehearſal. | | 
Now I might do it pat, now he is praying. Shakeſp. 

They never ſaw two things ſo pat, | | 
Hudibras. 


In all reſpects, as this and that. a 
Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found very pat to his 
doArine of the Euchariſt. ©. Aﬀterbury. 
HNle was ſorely put to't at the end of averſe, 
Becauſe he could find no word to come pat in. 
Par. n. /. [patte, Fr. is a foot, and thence pat may be a 
blow with the foot.] 1. A light quick blow; a tap. 2. 
Small lump of matter heat into ſhape with the hand. 
gh to diſturb the operation of his 


.) The leaſt noiſe is enoug ) 5 
brain z the pat of a ſnuttle - coełk, or the creaking of à jack will 
ö Cnllrr en buman Reaſon. 


7 PAT. v. 4. [from the noun.} To ſtrike lightly; to 
tap. | „ 3 

4 Children prove, whether can rub | ſt 
one hand, and pat upon the for with another, and ſtraight- 
anys they pat with both. 
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| Gay pati my ſhoul 


hoſe trade 
N 1: Pa'racue.n, / A ſmall ſhip. 8 


upon the breaſt with 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
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„ arid you vaniſh quits. py, 
Ainſworth, 
Spaniſh coin worth four ſhillings and 


To cover with a piece ſewed on. 2. Lo decorate the 
face with ſmall ſpots of black ſilk. 3. To mend clumfily 
to mend fo as that the original ſtrength or beauty is lot. 
4. To make up of ſhreds or different pieces. Sometimes 
with up eniphatical. . 5 
1.) They would think themſeves miſerable in a patched coat 
and yet their minds appear in a pie bald livery of coarſe patches 
and borrowed ſhreds. : Locke 
2.) In the middle boxes, were ſeveral ladies who patches 


both fides of their faces. Addiſon, & 
We begg'd her but to patch her face, 4 ” . 
She never hit one proper place. | Swift 
(3-) Any thing mended, is but patch d. Shateſp, 
Phyſick can but mend our crazy ſtate, - : 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dr 


Broken limbs, common prudence ſends us to the 8 
piece and patch up. - L*Eftrange 
(4.) If we ſeek to judge of thoſe times, which the ſcripture 
ſet us down without error, by the reigns of the Aſſyrian princes, 


we ſhall but patch up the ſtory at adventure, and leave it in con- 


fuſion. Raleighhs Hiſtory, 
His glorious end was a patch'd work of fate, 
Ill forted with a ſoft effeminate life. | Dryden. 


There is that viſible ſymmetry in a human body, as gives an 


intrinſick evidence, that it was not formed ſucceſſively and 


patched up by piece meal. Bentley, 


Enlarging an author's ſenſe, and building fancies of our own 
upon his foundation, we may call paraphraſing ; but more pro. 


perly changing, adding, patching, piecing. Fellon. 


PATCH. 3. /. [pezzo, Italian.) 1. A piece ſewed on to 


cover a hole. 2. A piece inſerted in moſaick or variegated 
work. 3. A ſinall ſpot of black filk put on the face. 4. 


A ſmall particle; a parcel of land. 5. A paltry fellow, © 


Obſolete. 
(.) Patches ſet upon a little breach, 
Diſcredit more in hiding of the flaw, _ 


Than did the flaw before it was fo patch'd. Shakeſp, 
If the ſhoe be ript, or patches put; 
He's wounded ! ſee the plaiſter on his foot. Dryden, 


(2.) They ſuffer their minds to appear in a pie-bald livery of 


coarſe patches and borrowed: ſhreds, fuch as the common opinion 


of thoſe they converſe with clothe them in. | Locke. 
(3-) How providence! and yet a Scottiſh crew 
Then madam nature wears black fatches too. Cleapelaid. 
If to every c n funeral, EI 
By your eyes martyr'd, ſagh grace were allow'd 
our face wou'd' wear not patches, but a cloud. Sucking. 
They were patched differently, and caſt hoſtile glances upon 
one another, and their patches were placed in different ſituations 
as party-ſignals to diſtinguiſh friends from foes. Addiſo. 
This the morning omens ſeem's to tell; 
Tm from my rang hand the 222 fell. Pope. 
4.) We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath 7 os pools but the name. Shubateſp. 
(5.) What a py'd ninny's this? thou ſcurvy patch. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 


Swe, Pa'rcyes, u. . (from parch,] One that probes: a bot- 


. 3 


Pa'rcurny. m JS. [from parch.] Botchery; kungling work. 


Forgery. A word not in uſe, _ hrs 

15 ou hear him cogg, ſee him diſſemble, 
Each hit Bf patch 

Yet remain aſſur d that he's a made-up villain, 


Pa/rcawork. . / [patch and work] Work make by 


o 


ſewing ſmall pieces of different colours interchangeably to- 


. 


Work, only mine were all of a colour. 
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| Whoever only reads to tranſcribe ſhining remarks, without P4TER-NOSTER. n. T [Lat.] The Lord's prayer. _ - 
enter og into the genius and ſpirit of the author, will be apt to Par ERNAL. adj, aer nus, I. in 4 pater nel, trench} by. 
© be miſled out of the regular way of thanking ;"and all the pro. Patherly ; having the relation of a father; pertaining to a 

. - toe will e Tound”'s mane" incoherent . 1 2. Hereditary; received in ſucceſſion fiom one's 
"Iv 1 a Y E ap * ther. _ ID | | 

| 1 r ; rd r r a 7 | (r.) I diſclaim all my paternal care, 

o jatch-work learn'd quotations are ally'd, 


N N and property of blood, | 7 

Both een een, ee. C ghateſp. Kinz Lear, 

Pare. . /. [This is derived by Skinner from tete, French] Grace ſignifies the paternal favour of God to his cle&t chil- 
The head. Now commonly uſed in contempt or. ridicule, dren. | | 


. | Hammond.” 

but anciently in ſerious lan * | 15 Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow chriſtians or 
Senſeleſs man, that himfalf th hate, governors of the church. Hammond. 
To love another; 23 ; They ſpend their days in joy unblam'd; and dwell es | 
Here take thy lover's token on thy pate. Spenſer, Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 4 TY 
—— — — Behold the deſpaire | | Under paternal rule. Mitton's Peradiſe Let. 

By cuſtome and covetous pater, 1 4 F (2. Men plough with oxen of their own ApEn, nt 

By gaps and opening of gates. 4 Tufſer, Their ſmall falerna! field of corn. Dryden. 

He is a traitor, let him to the tower, He held kis paternal eſtate from the bounty of the conqueror. 
And crop away that factious pate of his. Shakeſp. | | 3 Dryden. 
Steal by line and level is an excellent paſs of pate. N Retreat betimes | L 


5 Shakeſpeare. To thy paternal ſeat, the Sabine field, | | 

| That fly devil, Where the great Cato toil'd with his own hands. Addiſon. - 
That broker that ſtill breaks the fate of faith, „ PaTE'RNtTyY. 2 /. (from pater nus, Lat. paternits, French. ] 

7] hat daily breakvow. Shakeſp. Fatherfſhip ; the relation of a father. | ; 

| . — Who dares 3 The world, While it had ſcarcity of people, underwent no 
Say this man is a flatterer. The learned fate 95 other dominion than paternity and elderſhip. Raleigh. 
Ducks to the un . aleſp. A young hair, kept ſhort by his father, might be known 
That, for a bruis'd or broken Narr, by his countenance; in this caſe, the paternity and filiation 


| 1 leave very ſenſible impreſſions. Arbuthnot 

Has freed you from thoſe knobs that grow ITY This origination in the divine paternity, as biſhop Pearſon 
_ . Much harder on the married brow, 3 udibrat. ſpeaks, hath antiently been looked upon as the aſſertion of the 
If only ſcorn attends men for aſſerting the church's dignity, unity. | | Waterland 
many will rather chuſe to negle&t their duty, than to get a | 5 


broken pate in the church's ſeryice. South, PATH. n. % pad, Saxon.] Way ; road ; track. In con- 
If any young novice happens into the neighbourhood of flat- vet ſation it is uſed of a narrow way to be paſſed on foot; 
terers, preſently they are plying his full purſe and empty ate but in ſolemn language means any paſſage. 


with addreſſes ſuitable to his vanity. South, a For axe?" where 1s the me 2 that thou ſhould 
Par E b. adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. It is uſed only know the pale to the houſe thereof. Jeb, XXXviil. 20» 

. VA | ganas” a On the glad earth the golden age renew, 

3 = 15 : as, long pated N bald ww pate And thy great father's path to heav'n purſue. . Dryd. 


pe Cle | The dewy paths of meadows we will tread. Dryden. 
Parevra'cTtioN. *. SL. Date fact io, Latin! Act or ſtate of | There is but one road by which to climb ups and. they have 
opening. . | 7 Ainſ, a very ſevere law againſt any that enters the town by anothev 


prEN. n. { {\patina, Latin.) A plate. Not in uſe. - path, leſt any new one ſhould be worn on the mountain, * 
ED. ＋ U The floor 3 | F/T] 3 ® f | Addiſon on Italy. 

Is thick inlaid with paten of bright gold; PATH TICAL. adj. [ra N lg fpathetique, French.] 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold ' ſt, 0 P ATHE TICK. F Aﬀecting the paſſions; paſſionate ; 

But in his motion like an angel ſings. Shaleſp. moving. * Kar handful of x 1 

PATENT. adj. [patens, Latin; patent, French.] 1. Open . His page that of wit; | 
to the peruſal of all: as, letters patent. 2. Something Dian | Shak. 


appropriated by lettets patent _— patbetick is that 8 Job, when, ſor the 
iin py 447 trial of his pati he wa: to lack himſelf in thi 
(1.) In Ireland, where the king diſpoſes of buſhopricks F upon hümieit in this 


Irel 08; > . deplorable condition. | SPE Or. 
mn A os wy _— en any . d noma ww Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a ſincere and leſs mercu- 
3s 11111 Kept up in England; though to no other pupole, than rial nation, by dwelling-on the pathetich part. Swift. 

to ſhew the ancient right of the church to elect her own biſhops. g 8 * = | _ 


While thus pathe!rc# to the prince he ſpoke, 
(2.) Madder is eſteemed a coinmedity that will turn ae „„ Fe 
profit ; ſo that, in king Charles the firſt's time, it was made a PaTtnre'TICALLy. adv. [from pathetical.] In ſuch a ma 


patent commodity, KNortimer's Huſtandry,' Rr as may ſtrike the paſſions. - AY tA” 5M 

/ ern THI PW : - Theſe reaſons, ſo /parhetically urged and fo:admirably raiſed. WE - 

Pa ur hos n. . A wen conferring fome exclufive right or by the proſopopeeia of are, Henk iN her children with fo. SD 
P 1 — * 0 bn over hes friend | give 1 54 a is of much authority, deſerve the pains I have taken, Dryges. 

o fond. over her iniquity, l = 


fend ; if it touch not you, it comes near no body. Shakeſp. ParTae'Ficarness. . J [from pathetical.] Quality of 
| So will I grow, ſo live, ſo. die, e TI es > 44" 


being pathetick ; quality of moving the paſſions. 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up |, ; Pa'THLEss. adj. [from path.] Untcodden ;- not maiked | 
Unto his lordſhip... :  Shakeſp. Midfum. Night's Dream. with paths. 4 | I Ws, | = 
= are cenſured: as obſtinate, in not complying with a royal _ Aſk thou the citizens of patbleſi woods; e _—_— 


| LTP Swift. What cut the air with wings, what fwim in floods. Candhys. 
ParEnTEx!, A. f from patent.) One who has a patent. Like one that had been ledaltray bn ; 
If his tenant and patenter diſpoſe of his gift, without his Though the beay'ns wide pathleſs way. Mas. 
kingly eonfent, the lands ſhall revert to the —. q In foxtune's empire blindly. thus we go, 3 
In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the ſecurities obliged And wander after gar hleſs deſtiny, R 
We patente tp teceive his money back upon every demand. * Whole dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know; 
| | FFF  Swifh In vain it would provide, „ 0%” 3X Tu 
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Through miſts obſcure, ſhe wings her tedious way, 
Now wanders dazz!'d with too bright a dayz ß 
And from the ſummit of a pathleſs coalt © 
'* "Sees infinite, and in that fight is loſt, _. e 
PaTtnocnomo'nick, adj. [naW%oyrpon;, r. and yi- 

ben. Such figns of a diſeaſe as are inſeparable, deſign- 
ing the eſſence or real nature of the diſeaſe ; not ſympto- 
ma tick. „ ui nqy. 
- . He has the true patbag nomonick ſign of love, jealouſy ; for 
no body will ſuffer his miſtreſs to be treated ſo. Arbuthnot. 
PaTHoLo'Gical, adj. | pathologique, French; from pa- 
. thology.] Relating to the tokens or diſcoverable effects of 
IA difempet; | | | 
Pa'/THOLOGIST. 
of pathology. | ; Eq 
PA'THOLOGY, . /. [rade and Aiyw ; pathologie, Fr.] 
T hat part of medicine which relates to the diſtemper, with 


n. /. [n690- and Aryw.] One who treats 


their differences, Cauſes and effects incident to the human 


body. | | Duincy. 
PAT HWAY. n. /. | path and way] A road; in common 
acceptation, a narrow way to be paſſed on fgot. 
Alas, that love, whoſe view is muff d ſtill, | 
Should without eyes ſee pathways to his ill. Shak. 
In the way of righteouſneſs is life, and in the pathway there- 
of there is no death, Prowverbs, xii. 28. 
When in the middle pathway baſks the ſnake; 

O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours, 


able. 3 366.9 "Dit. 
Pa'TiBulARY. adj. [ patibulaire, Fr. from patibulum, La- 
'tin.} Belonging to the gallows. Dif 


Pa'Tience, . . | patience, French; patitntia, Latin. ] 
1. The. power of ſuffering ; calm endurance of pain or 
labour. 2. The quality of expecting long without rage 
or diſcontent; long ſuffering. 3. Perſeverance z conti- 
nuance of labour. 4. The quality of bearing offences 
without revenge or anger. 5. Sufferance ; permiſſion. 6. 


An herb. A ſpecies of dock. 
| 1.) The king becoming graces, 
Devotion, Patience, courage, fortitude; 
I have no reliſh of them. Shak. Macbeth. 
Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their opportunity in 
times of affliction and perſecution. Spratt's Sermons, 
| Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 
Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. 1 
(2.) Neceſſary patience in ſeeking the Lord, is better than he 
that leadeth his life without a guide, Eccliſ. xx. 32. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. Matthew. 
(3.) He learnt with patzence, and with meekneſs taught; 
His life was but the comment of his thought. Harte. 
(4.) The hermit then aſſum'd a bolder tone, | 
His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. Harte. 
(5.) By their patience, be it ſpoken, the apoſtles preached as 
well when they wrote, as when they ſpake the goſpel. Hooker. 


(6.) Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled ſallad. | 
: Mortimer. 


Pa'rient, adj. ¶ patient, French; patiens, Latin.) 1. 


Having the quality of enduring : with of before the thing 
2. Calm under pain or affliftion. 3. Not re- 


endured, 
vengeful againſt injuries. 
Perſevering; calmly diligent. 
oully eager or impetuous. | 
(1.) To this outward ſtructure was joined ſtrength of con- 
ſtitution, patient of ſevereſt toil and hardſhip. Fell. 
Wheat, which is the beſt ſort of grain, of which the pureſt 
Dread is made, is patient of heat and col. Kay. 
(..) Be patient, and I will tay. Shak. Henry VI. 
Griey'd, but unmoy'd, and patient of your ſcorn, 


4. Not eaſily provoked. 5. 
6. Not haſty; not vici- 


+ I a. ©: . - Dryd. Tbeocritus. 
(4.) Warn them that are unruly, ſupport the weak, be pati- 
ent toward all men. ; I Tefal v. 14. 


7% * 
9 


| Gay. 
Pa'riBLE, adj, [from patior, Lat.] Sufferable; tolera- 


thought, © 


(.) Whateyer. I have done is due to patient 
| | . 


he” (6.) — induſtrious to be great, > 
Nor patient to expect the turns of fate, 8 e fo 


They open'd camps deform'd by civil fight. pz 
Pa'rTienT. 2. ſ. [ patient, French.) 5 That — je. 
ceives impreſſions from external agents. 2. A perſon di. 
eaſed, It is commonly uſed of the relation between the 
fick and the phyſician: 3. It is ſometimes, but rarely uſed 
. abſolutely for a fick perſon. _ 5 | 
(.) Malice is a Saſion ſo impetuous and precipitate, that 
it often involves the agent and the patient. Gow. of the Tongue, 
To proper patients he kind agents brings, 
In various leagues binds diſagreeing things. Creech, 
Action and paſſion are modes which belong to ſubſtances ; 
when a ſmith with a hammer ftrikes a piece of iron, the ham. 
mer and the ſmith are both agents or ſubjects of action; the one 
ſupreme, and the other ſubordinate : the iron is the, patient or 
the ſubject of paſſion, in a philoſophical ſenſe, becauſe it receives 
the operation of the agent. Watts's Logick, 
(2.) You deal with me like a phyſician, that ſeeing his pa- 
lient in a peſtilent fever, ſhould chide inſtead of adminiſtring 
helps and bid him be ſick no more; Siͤianey. 
hrough ignorance of the diſeaſe, through unreaſonableneſs 
of the time, inſtead of good he worketh hurt, and out of one 
evil throweth the patient into many miſeries. Spenſer, 
A phyſician uſes various methods for the recovery of fick 
perſons; and though all of them are diſagreeable, his patients 
are never angry. be LOTS! Addiſon, 
(3.) Nor will the raging fever's fire abate . 
With golden canopies or beds of ſtate; 
But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 
On the hard matreſs or the mother ground. Dryd. 
It is wonderful to obſerve, how inapprehenſive theſe patients 
are of their diſeaſe, and backward to believe their caſe is dan- 
gerous. 055 Blackniore. 
To Pa'Titn't. v. a. ¶ patienter, Fr.] To compoſe one's 
_ felf ; to behave with patience. Obſolete. 
Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. Shak, 
 Pa'TIENTLv. adv. [from patient.] 1. Without rage un- 
der pain or affliction. 2. Without vicious impetuoſi-y ; 
with calm diligence. | 2 


(1.) Lament not Eve, but patiently reſign 


.* 


What juſtly thou haſt loſt. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Ned is in the gout, | 
Lies rack'd with pain, and you without, 
How patiently you hear him groan ! "5 0 
How glad the caſe is not your own. Savift, 


(2.) That which they grant, we gladly accept at their 
hands, and wiſh that patiently they would examine how lit- 
tle cauſe they have to deny that which as yet they grant not. 
| | | Hooker, 
Could men but once be perſuaded patiently to attend to the 
dictates of their own minds, religion would gain more proſe- 
lytes. | Coalamy's Sermon, 
Pa'TINE. 7. /. ¶ patina, Latin.] The cover of a chalice. 
| | Cn Ainſu. 
Pa'TLy. adv. [from pat.] Commodiouſſy; fitly. 
PAT RIARCH. . /. [| patriarche, French; patriarcha, 
+ Latin.) 1. One who governs by paternal right ; the fa- 
ther and ruler of a family. 2. A biſhop ſuperiour to arch- 
| biſhops. | W 
(1.) So ſpake the patriarch of mankind; but Eve | 
Perſiſted, yet ſubmiſs. yt Milion's Par. Loft 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, "0 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by ſlow degrees, | | 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays | 
Supreme in ſtate; and in three more decays. _ Dryden. 
(2+) The patriarchs for an hundred years had been of one 
houſe, to the prejudice of the church, and there yet remained 
one biſhop of the ſame kindred. . | | Kalligb. 
Where ſecular primates were heretofore given, the eccleſialti- 
cal laws have ordered patriarchs and eccleſiaſtical primates t0 
| beplaced, © ooo 1. fag, 


* 
* . 
* : 


* 
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Par gih'nenkL, "adj, [ patriarchal, Freneb's om: ya === The fri patriot there, 1 
rtriarch.] t. Belonging to patriarchs; ſuch as was poſ- _ Shall 1 7h dio oy mankind his care, e Cam. 
ſeſſed or enjoyed by patriarchs. 2. Belonging to hierar- ; eee e eee e darſon's Cato. 
"ve * „ ee Here tears ſhall'flow from a more rous cauſe, 


cChical patriarchs. os = Weg 
. 2 AY Such drowſy ſedentary ſouls have they, in 


Fix'd to hereditary clay, 5 
And know no climate but their own. 


o 


Nimrod enjoyed this patriarthal power; but he againſt righ 
lords. | Locke 


Selden. 


the pontificate, a patriarchſhip and archbiſhoprick. 
Pa'rRIARCHY. n. /. Juriſdiction of a patriarch ; patriar- 
chate. | | 
Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, as ap- 
peareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, touching the precedence of 
metropolitans belonging to that patriarchy. Brerewood. 
Parr1'clan. adj. [ patricien, Fr, patricius, Latin.] Se- 
natorial; noble; not plebeian. 
5 I ſee 
Th' inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 
His horſe's hoofs wet with patrician blood. 
ParrI'Clan. u. . A nobleman. 
| Noble patricians, patrons of my right, : py. 5 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms. Shak. 
Yau'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A tencer and the ſcandal of the town. Dryaen. 
Your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians. Swift. 
PatkiMoO'NIAL. adi. [ pitrimonial, Fr. from patrimony.] 
Poſſeſſed by inheritance. -, / | 
The expence of the duke of Ormond's own great patrimonial 
eſtate, that came over at that time, is of no ſmall conſideration 


in the ſtock of this kingdom. | | Temple. 
Their patrimonial ſloth the Spaniards keep, a 
And Philip firſt taught Philip how to ſleep. Dryden. 


Parrimo'NIALLY, adv. [from patrimonial.] By inhe- 
ritance. 8 1 
Good princes have not only made a diſtinction between what 
was their own patri moni ally, as the civil law books term it, and 
what the ſtate had an intereſt in. - Davenant. 


PA'TRIMONY. n. . [ patrimonium, Lat. patrimoine, Fr.] 


An eſtate poſſeſſed by inheritance. 


So might the heir, whoſe father hath, in play, 
Waſted a thouſand pounds of ancient rent, 
By painful earning of one groat a day, 
Hope to reſtore the patrimony ſpent. 
| | In me all 
Poſterity ſtands curs d l. fair patrimony | 
That I muſt leave ye, ſons. | 
For his redemption, ' all my patrimony. 
I am 7 to forego and quit. 
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* 
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Milton's Agoniftes, 


His bow and quiver, and his truſty cur. - Dryd. 
PATRIOT. n. /. 1. One whoſe ruling, 
of his country. 2. It is ſometimes uſed. 
turber of the vernment. n 


| (1,) Patriots who for ſacred fr 


paſſon is the love 
or a faQtious diſ- 


— 


(2.) Archbiſhops or metropolitans in France are immediately 
ſubject to the pope's juriſdiction ; and, in other places, they are 
immediately ſubject to the atriarchal ſees. Ayliſfe. 

Pa/TRIARCHATE. F 1. .. [patriarchat, French; from pa- 


Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices; as that of 
. Ayliffe. ö 


Addiſon. 


Incloſures ' they would not forbid, for that had been to for- 
bid the improvement of the patrimony of the kingdom, Bacon. 


Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws. 


Pa'/TxIoTI9M . [ [from patriet.] Love of one's coun- 


try; zeal for one's country. 


Norris, 40 PaTko'cinate. v, 4. [ patrocinor, Latin; patrociner, 


t _ Old French.] To patroniſe ; to protect; to defend. Dich. 


enlarged his empire, by ſeizing violently on the rights of other PaTro't. A. Patrouille, patauille, old French. 1. 


The act of going the rounds in a garriſon to obſerve that 
orders ate kept. 2. Thoſe that go the rounds. | 
(2.) O thou! by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale 
Of empire riſes, or alternate falls, F 
Send forth the ſaving virtues round the land 
In bright patrol. - 


in a camp or garriſon. 
Theſe outguards of the mind are ſent abroad 

And ſtill ꝓatrolling beat the neighb'ring road, 

Or to the parts remote obedient 7 , | | 

Keep poſts adyanc'd, and on the Frontier lie. Blackmore, 
PA”TRON. 72. {. [ patron, French; patronus, Latin.] 1. 
One who countenances, ſupports or protects. Commonly 

a wretch who ſupports with inſolence, and is paid with 
flattery. 2. A guardian faint. 3. Advocate; defender; 


vindicator. 4. One who has donation of eccleſiaſtical 
preferment. | | 
(1.) I'll plead for you, as for my patron. Shakeſþ. 
Ne'er let me paſs in ſilence Dorſet's name; g 
Ne er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt, | 
Which the great patras only would forget. Prior. 
(2.) Thou amongſt thoſe ſaints, whom thou do'ſt ſee 
Shall be a faint, and thine own nation's friend 1 © 
And patron. Spenſer. 


St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the Jews, and is 
now taken by the Chriſtians, as the protector general of our 
religion, | | Dryden. 

3.) We are no patrons of thoſe things; the beſt defence 
whereof is ſpeedy redreſs and amendment. Hooker. 

Whether the minds of men have naturally imprinted on them 

the ideas of extenſion and number, I leave to thoſe who are the 
patrons of innate principles. | | Locke, 
( 4.) Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame, 
Piatrons of ſenſe afraid, but not of vice GELS 
Or ſwoln with pride, or ſunk in_avarice, Weſley. 
A'TRONAGE., 1. /. [from patron.] 1. Support; protec- 
tion. 2. Guardianſhip of ſaints. 3. Donation of a bene- 
fice ; right of conferring a benefice. 
(.) Lady, moſt worthy of all duty, how falls it out, that 
you, in whom all virtue ſhines, will take the patronage of for- 
tune, the only rebellious handmaid againſt virtue. Sidney. 
Here's patronage, and here our heart deſcries, "4 
What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloſer ties, | 
Shows what rewards our ſervices may gain, 


And ho too often we may court in vain. | _ Frech. 


(2.) From certain paſſages of the poets, ſeveral ſhips made 
choice of ſome god or other for their guardians, as among the 
Roman Catholicks every veſſel is recommended to the patronage 
of ſome particular ſaint. Addiſon. 


Ellen, Par. Loft, Ta Pa\TRONAGE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To patroniſe ; 
5 * to protect. A bad word. 4H | 


Dar'ſt thou maintain the former words thou ſpak'ſt ? 


Their ſhips like waſted patrimonies ſhew 3 Yes, ſir, as well as you dafe patronage '-- INS 
Where the thin ſcatt'ring trees admit the light. The envious barking of your ſauey tongue. Shak, 
And ſhun each other's ſhadows as they grow.6 Dryden. ' * —— An out-law in a caſtle keeps | 
—— The ſhepherd laſt appears, —  '  * And uſes it to patronage his theft. P Shak. 
And with him all his patrimony bears; ©. PaTRO'NAL. adj. [from patronus, Latin] Protecti 3 
His houſe and houſhold gods, his trade of war, 


ſupporting ; guarding z defending ; doing the office of a 
patron. _ | | 5 AU 


The name of the city being diſcovered unto their enemies, 


their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by charms, | 3 


| J oe OTE | ' _ Brown's Pulgar Errours, 
om ſood., .,,, Tickel. Pa'TxONESs.,n. /. [feminine of patron z patrons, Lan. 
| * | he PTS ee Subd & N 


2 


|  Thomſon's Summer. 
oPaTRO'L. v. n. [ patrouiller, Fr.] To go the rounds # 
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1. A female that 
A female guardian ſaint. 


(1.) Of cloſe eſcapes the aged patroneſt, ö 


Blacker than earſt, her ſable mantle (pred, <4 RET HIP 
When with two truſty maids in great diſtreſs, 7, 
Both from mine uncle and my realm I fled. Fairfax. 


All things ſhould be guided by her direction, as the ſovereign 


| Bacon. 
efriend me night, beſt paironeſ of gtief, | N 
Over the pole thy thiekeſt maritle throw. - Milian, 
; He petitioned his patroneſs, who gave bim for anſwer, that 
providence had aſſigned every bird its proportion. L4'Eftrange. 
' It was taken into the protection of my patroneſſes at 8. 
io 12 1 ft. 
To Pa'TrRONISE. v. @. [from patron.) To protect; to 
ſupport ; to defend; to countenance. HOOD 
Churchmen are to be had in due reſpect for their work ſake, 
and protected from ſcorn ; but if a elergyman be loofe and ſcan- 
dalous, he muſt not be patroniſed nor winked at. | Bacon. 
| All tenderneſs of conſcience againſt good laws, is hyporrily, 
and patroniſed by none hut men of deſign, who look upon it as 
+ the fitteſt engine to get into power. South. 
Il have been eſteemed and patroniſed by the grandfather, the 
father and the ſon. | Dryden. 
PaTrOnYMICK. n. , [margoampids, patrorymigque, Pr. 
Name expreſſing the name of the father or anceſtor : as, 
 Tyaides, the ſon of Tydeus. TS 3 
It ought to be rendered the ſon, Tectonides being a patro- 
apmick. Bi 15 | Broome. 
Pa'TTEN of a pillar. n. ſ. Its baſe. 7 
Pa'TTEN. ». /. | patin, Fr.] A ſhoe of wood with an iron 
ring, worn under the common ſhoe by women to keep 
them from the dirt. 18 8 
Their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked more than a 
finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crackowes, 
which were faſtened to the knees with chains of gold and filver. 


; : Camden Remains. 
Good houſewives | 
Underneath th' umbrella's oily ſned, * 654 | 
Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 


Pa/TTENMAKER, . | patten and maker.) He that 


* 


makes pattens. 


To PATTER. w. u. [from patte, French; the foot,] To 


make a noiſe like the quick ſteps of many feet. 
Patti ing hail comes pouring on the main, - a 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. | Dryden. 
The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard 
By ſuch as wander through the foreſt walks. . Thomſon. 
Pa'TTERN.: n. , [ patron, French; patroon, Dutch.] 1. 
The original propoſed to imitation ; the archetype ; that 
| which is to be copied; an exemplar. 2. A ſpecimen; a 
part ſhown as a ſample of the reſt. 3. An inſtance ; an 
example. 4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the cut- 
ting of cloth. oo | | 
(.) As though your defire were, that the churches of old 
mould be patterns for us to follow, and even glaſſes wherein 
we might ſee the practice of that which by you is gathered out 


of ſcripture. ; Hooker, 
Iwill be the pattern of all patience z © 1 
1 will ſay nothing. bat. King Lear. 
A pattern to all princes living with her, pe 
And all that ſhall ſueceed. Shak. Henry VIII. 
The example and pattern of the church of Rome. Clarend. 


«+ Loſe not the honour you have early won, 
But ſtand the blameleſs paltern of a ſon Dryden. 
Mleaſure the excellency of à virtuous mind; not as 3 
y, but the pattern of regal power, + | | (Grew, 
© Patterns to rule by are to be {ought for out of good, not looſe 
reigns. | # Darwenant. 
T his pattern ſhould be our guide, in our preſent ſtate of 
Pilgrimage. „ bers, 
| Fe He commands = ha Par after a nobler pattern, than 
the virtues even of the moſt perfect men. 
Te liſte 
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at defends, countenances or fupports. 2. 


Ainſwo. 


_ Rogers, 


Da aut os anti 
- > Delode 4 bes and Brefs-bur fight 
When you are ſeen, be ſecu from far, 
And chiefly chuſe to ſhine by night. 


| (2) A gentleman ſends to my ſhop for a pattenn of us; if * 
he like it, ect aq the patiern with the whole piece, and 
probably we bargam. K. Saif, 
(.) What God did command touching Canaan, the ſame 
concerneth not us otherwiſe than only as a fearful pattern of 
bis guft diſpleaſure againſt ſinful nations. * - Hooker, 
To Pa'TtTERN. v. 4. { patronner, French; from the noun. ] 
1. To make in jmitation of ſomething ; to copy. 2, To 
ſerve as an example to be followed. Neither ſenſe is now 
much in uſe, e 1 | 
(1.) Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 
Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes. -. Shak, 
(2.) When I that cenſure him do ſo offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. | | Shak, 


tai * N kind of light tripping dance. Ainſu. 
Pavcr'Loguy. #. . [ pauciloguium, Latin.) Sparing and 
rare ſpeech. hs Dick. 
Pav'/ciry. n. f. [ paucitas, from paucus, Latin.]. 1. Few. 
neſs; ſmallneſs ot number. 2. Smallneſs of quantity. 
(1.) The multitude of pariſhes, and paucity of ſchools. 
| | | Hooker, 
In ſuch flender corpuſcles as thoſe of colour, may eaſily be 
conceived a greater paucity of protuberant corpuſcles. Boyle, 
Socrates well underſtood what he ſaid touching the rarity and 
| paucity of friends. | | | L" Eftrange, 
40 This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other ani- 
mals: as, lizards, frogs, and othei fiſhes. | 
: 455 Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
To PAVE. v. a. ['pavio, Latin; paver, French;] ' 1, To 
lay with brick or ſtone ; to floor with ſtone. 2. To make 
a paſſage ealy. | : 7 
(1.0 — Should ſhe kneel down, 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, | 
And take her hence in horrour. | Shak. 
Let not the court be paved, for that ſtriketh up a great heat 
in ſummer, and much cold in winter. Bacon, 
7 From this chymic flame 
I ſee a city of more precious mold, 
With ſilver paw'd, and all divine with gold. Dryd. 
The ſtreets are paved with brick or freeſtone. Aadiſon. 
(2.) It might open and pave a prepared way to his own ti- 
tle. a | e Baan. 
Pa'vemenTt. . % [ pavimentum, Lat.] Stones or bricks 
laid on the ground; ſtone floor; floor is uſed of ſtone, 
but pavement never of wood. e 
Thbe marble pavement cloſes, he is enter d ; 
Into his radiant roof. ' Shak, Cymbelint. 
A. broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 


cn 


And pavement ſtars ſeen in the galaxy. _ Milton, 
The long laborious pawement here he treads, 2 
That to proud Rome th' admiring nations leads. Addiſon. 


The foundation of Roman ways was made of rough ſtone 
joined together with cement; upon this was laid another layer, 
conſiſting of ſmall ſtones and cement, to plane the inequalities of 

the lower ſtratum in which the ſtones of the upper pavement 
were fixed: for there can be no very durable pavement, but à 
double one. 1 8 Arbutbnot on Coins. 
F . (from pave.] One who lays with ton 
For thee the ſturdy paver thumps the ground, 
** Whilſt ev'ry Rroke his 1ab'ring lungs reſounßd. Fay. 


* 


Pavilion. n. , | pavilbn, French.] A tent ; a tempo- 


rary or moveable houſe, .' 4 
Flowers heny under the trees, the trees wert to them a pa- 


vilion, and e 55 trees a moſaical floor. Hauch. 
Werres G "ta „ 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of ur, ac Wal. 
He, anly he, e eee, preads 1 
Md on the occait's dancing treads. bench, 
: | | | 1 We 
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It was vſual for the enemy, when there was a king in the Solyman pauſing a little upon the matter, the heat of bia 
field, to demand ih what of the camp he reſided, that they fury being over, ſuffered himſelf to be intreated, 


FT 


F Knolles, % 
might avoid firing upon the royal Savior. Addiſon. _(3:) Whit awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire, © * 
Ide glowing fury ring, Ä The pealing organ, and the paufing choir, * ö 
- Once more invades the guilty dome, and ſhrouds -, And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey d Dickel. 


Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds, 
T, PavrLron. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To fu 


Pope. Plus ER. . /. [from pauſe.] He who pauſes ; he who 
with tents, 2 To be ſheltered by a tent. q 


rniſh  geliberates. 
The expedition of my violent love 


92 33 3 5 un 1 © Ourtruns the pauſer, reaſon. Shak. Macbeth, 
The field pawikon'd with his guardians bright, ilton. . | | | 
- 274.5 Wil bit betting facks the earefill fowin PAW. n. J [ pawen, Welſh.] 1. The foot of a beaſt of 


Abides pavilion'd on the graſſy plain. ; | 
Pauncn. . . | panſe, French; panga, Spaniſh ; pantex, 
Latin.) The belly; the region of the guts. i 


Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would eat hard; 


prey. 2. Hand. In contempt. . 
(.) — — One choſe his ground, 
Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both 
Grip'd in each paw. Milton's Par. Loft. 


- 


The bear, that tears t d whe ued, leaſt | 
Antipater would oy of him, that he was like a ſacrifice, that pecome a prey, goes wk b Fires ae eng * | 
nothing was left of it but the tongue and the paunch, Bacon. ther miſtakes, than finds the way of his paw.  Holyday. 
Pleading Matho born abroad for air, The bee and ſerpent know their ſtings, and the bear the uſe 
With his fat paunch fills his new-faſhion'd chair, Dryd. of his paws. | | More againft Atheiſm. - 
T, Punch, v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce or rip the If lions had been brought up to painting, where you have one 


belly ; to exenterate ; to take out the paunch ; to eviſce- lion under the feet of a man, you ſhould have had twenty men 


rate. under the paw of a lion, N f L* Eftrange, 
| With a log | —— Each claims poſſeſſion, 9H 
Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake, Shak. For both their paws are faſtened on the prey. Dryden. 
Chiron attack'd Talthibius with ſuch might, (2.) Be civil to the wretch imploring, 


One paſs had paunch'd the huge hydropick knight. Garth. And lay your paws upon him without roaring. Dryden, 


P:u'rzr. #. T [Latin.] A poor perſon ; one who receives To Paw. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw the fore foot 
alms. , wang, the ground. | | 
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| | | | 7 83 he fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
Paus r. a 2. /. 1170 uſe, 8 3 3 by ? ere ] 'The art a trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
1. A ſtop; a place of time of 1ntermiſhon. 2. Sulpenſe; Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 
doubt. 3. Break; paragraph ; apparent ſeparation of Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd Sight, Dryd. 
the parts of a diſcourſe. 4. Place of ſuſpending the voice Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
marked in writing thus —. 5. A ſtop or intermiſſion: of And pawrmg, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain, 
muſick. e 3 Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs d, N 5 
(1. ) Neither could we ever come to any pauſe, whereon to And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pope. 
reſt our aſſurance this way. | Hooker, Once, a fiery horſe, pawing with his hoof, ſtruck a hole in 
| Comes a fellow crying out for help, | my handkerchief. - . | . Savift, 
And CAP following Wah fleterman' ſword, ToPaw. v. a. 1. To ſtrike with a drawn ſtroke of the 
o execute upon him; this gentleman r Dn. | 7 4s" wats 
ee Cale, 1 ae — 25 hab... — OO To handle roughly. 3. To fawn ; to flat- = 
Some fauſe and reſpite only I require, : N | * 8 : 3 | | M8 
Til with on tears I ſhall have ca my fire. Denham. HI N e g- eg Plein Ticks! 1. 
The puniſhment muſt always be rigorouſly exacted, and the ö r Jen ver * 1 
blows by pauſes laid on till they reach the mind, and you per- PA'WED. adj. .[from paw.] 1. Having paws. 2. Broad | 
ceive the. ſigns of a true ſorrow. | IG, ' Locke. footed, 5 e bs 
Whilſt thoſe exalted to primeval light, ; PAWN. u. /. ¶ pand, Dutch; pan, French.] 1. Some- -- 
Only perceive ſome Jittle pauſe of joys thing given to pledge as a ſecurity for money borrowed or 0 
In thoſe great moments, when their god employs P, Pr miſe made. 2. The ſtate of being pledged: 3. A 1 
Their miniſtry. „ : PRs. n | > Þ 
What pauſe from woe, what hopes of comfort bring common man at chess. 1 5 i k 
' The names of wiſe or great. TER ir. J Her oath for love, her honour's pawn. Hal. 4 
Our diſcourſe is not kept up in converſation, but falls into deut us u le or «thy xc fav ee take e | il 
mere; pan 26 mae n en . He retains much of his 3 eſteem, that abroad his ve 4 
(.) Like n man'to double buſineſs. Peugddjld. an will countervail the bond or Pawn of another. . Frvel. # 
Ina pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin e Here's the very heart, and ſoul, and life-blood of Gomez z = 
And both negle&t, Sha. Hamlet. e " abundance, till the next bribe 2 wes wire a to _ = 
(3.) He writes with warmth, which uſually neglefts 'me- bedeem them: rt 3 —— 8 = 
the 1 thoſe partitions and pauſes which men, — in (2.) Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, _ * 
the ſchools, obſer ve. 1 | 8 Locle. 8 but 22 eng, 7 — * erate 5 "Soak. bi 
| f 1 | 5 | M0 edeem from broking paw? the blemiſh'd crown | = 
To PAUSE. ot tr: To Wait 3 '70 ſtop e We oceed ; Wipe off the duſt that Fides our ſceptre's gilt. 125 Sal, 
to forbear for a time, uſed both of ſpeech and action. 2. (3.) Here T's pa eee 27 | = 
To deliberate. 4; To be intermitted. 3 That ſtill advancing high'r. £1041. | | | 5 
Reber ee 7 _ C ark . : : At top of all became FIT: KB 
ou d: tor in cnu vrong | : arr 
I loſe your company; therefore forbear a while. Shaleſ. _.. Abe ag 5 1 5 Ss Po ee Cody. 
Give me leave to read philoſophy, - To Pawn. v. 4. [from the noun.} To pledge 3 to give in 
And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. Shak. pledge. It is now ſeldom uſed but of ple ges given for 
_ Paufing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus d. Milton. money. r.. 
As one who'in his journey baits at non I hold it cowardice _ _ 
Tbough bent on ſpeed, ſo here th" archangel aud), T0 teſt miſtruſiful, where a noble heart 3 
Between a world deſtroy*d and world reſtor d. Nlilon. Hath gun an pen hand in fign of love. © al. "of 
e e 58 * * Pai d | 7 5 4 
e.) Bear Worceſter $0.death, and Vernon foo, „ Let lead him an with a five baited « Slat, "9 þ hath | 
Other offenders we, will ane vpn. Shak, Henry IV. aum his horſes.” © © Shak. MerryWrow dr... 
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I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this. 
do feel my affection to your honour. r. 


Wi you thus break your faith ? —— . 
I paun d you none: e 


Pa'yanLs. adj. | paiable, French; from pay.] 
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1 Here only merit conſtant pay receives, n 
ee F 

Is bleſt in wnat it takes, and what jt gives. Piobe 

Pĩoyße. 

I, Due; 


* 
* 


* 


to be paid. 2. Such as there is power to pay. 


I promis'd you redreſs. + ©» Shak, Henry IV. (1.) The marriage- money, the princeſs brought, 5 
In paws the little blood which I have left, 1 able ten days after the ee ee FER Pane” Heary N . | 
To fave the innocent. Shak. Winter's Tale. The farmer rates or compounds the ſums of money #ayal!; 
If any thought annoys the gallant youth, d00oũ her majeſty, for the alienation of lands, made without or b 
e dear remembrance of that fatal glance, | licence. N 155 " what | 
For which he lately pazwn'd his heart. Waller. (2.) To repay by a return equivalent, is Bot in every one's 


She who before had mortgag'd her eſtate, | 
And pawr'd the laſt remaining piece of plate. Dryden. 
One part of the nation is paws'd to the other, with hardly 
a poſſibility of being ever redeemed. _ 
' Pa'WNBROKER. A. /. | pazon and broker. ] One who lends 
money upon pledge. os bs 


The uſurers or money-changers were a ſort of a ſcandalous 


employment at Rome; thoſe money-ſcriveners ſeem to have 
been little better than our Pawwnbrokers. Arbuthnot. 


To PAY. v. a. paier, French; apagar, Spantth ; paca e, 
Latin.) 1. To diſcharge a debt. It is applied to debts 
of duty, as well as debts of commerce. 2. It is oppoſed 


to borrow. _. 3 


with his money: as, he had paid his labourers. 4. To 


atone; to make amends by ſuffering : with for before 


the cauſe of payment. 5. To beat. 6: To reward; to 
recompenſe. 7. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bought. Be . | 1 
(1.) You have done enough, and have perform'd 

A aint. like forrow z and indeed paid down | 


Swift, 


To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is due. 


power; but thanks are a tribute payable by the pooreſt, 

| „ _ South, 
Pa'ypay-' u. /..[ pay and day.] Day on which debts are 

to be diſcharged or wages paid. ; | 

| Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon truſt til] 

next payday. - . | Locke, 

Pa'yzr. n. . [ paieur, French; from pay.] One that 

pays. | | | | 

' Pa/yYMasTER. #. /. | pay and maſter.] One who is to pay; 

one from whom wages or reward is received. 5 
Howſoever they may bear fail for a time, yet are they ſo ſure 
pay matters in the end, that few have held out their lives ſafely. 


| Hayward, 
If we defire that God ſhould approve us, it is a fign we do 
his work, and expect him our paymaſter. Taylor. 


PalxMENT. 2. . {from pay.] 1. The act of paying. 2. 
The thing given in diſcharge of debt or promiſe. 3. A 
reward, 4. Chaſtiſement; found beating. Ainſau. 

(.) Perſons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are leſs en- 
vied, for their fortune ſeemeth but due unto them; and no man 


More penitence, than done treſpaſs. | Shak, envieth the Payment of a debt. Bacon, 
Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's deht ; 0 (2.) Thy huſband commits his body 
He only liv'd but till he was a man. Shak. To painful labour both by ſea and land, 
She does what ſhe will, ſay what ſhe will, take all, pay all. And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
Shak. Merry Wrves of Windſor. But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 
The king and prince x Too little payment for ſo great a debt. Shah, 
Then paid their off rings in a ſacred grove | ; (3.) — — Give her an hundred marks. 
To Hercules. | | an, Dryd. —An hundred marks! by this light I'll ha' more, | 
An hundred talents of filver did the children of Ammon Fay. An ordinary groom is for ſuch payment. Shak. 


2 Chronicles, xxvii. 5. 


I have peace offerings with me; this day have I paid my 


vows. | | | Proverbs, vii. 14. 
(2.) The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. Pſalms. 
(A.) If this prove true, they'll pay for't. Shak, 
Bold Prometheus, whoſe-untam'd deſire | 
Rival'd the ſun with his own heav'nly fire, 
Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endleſs prey, 
| Severely pays for animating clay. Roſcommon. 
Men of parts, who were to act according to the reſult of 
their debates, and often pay For their miſtakes with their heads, 
found thoſe ſcholaſtick forms of little uſe to diſcover truth. 


| Tie. 
(.) 1 follow'd me cloſe, and, with a thought, ſeven of the 
eleven IH. Shak. Henry IV. 


Forty things more, my friends, which you know true, 


For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll ay you. B. John ſon. 


(6.) She I love, or laughs at all my pain, 


Or knows her worth too well ; and pays me with diſdain. 


of foreign commodi- 


(7.) Riches are got by conſuming leſs 
Locke. 


ties, than what by commodities or labour is paid for. 


It is very poſſible for a man that lives by cheating, to be ve - 


ry punctual in paying for what he buys.; but then every one is 
aſſured that he does not do ſo out of any principle of true ho- 
a neſty. | | | Law, 
"Pay. n. , [from the verb.] Wages ; hire; money given 
in return for ſervice. 7 Os; | 
Come on, brave ſoldiers, doubt not of the day; 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 
The ſoldier is willing to be converted, for there is 
nor plunder to be got. 8 
Money, inſtead of coming over for the pay of the 
been tranſmitted thither for the pay of thoſe forces call 


Shak. 
neither pay 


„has 
e from 


9 * 


, ToPayss. v. n. [Uſed 


Dryd. Knight's Tale. 


L*Eftrange. 


Temple, 


The wages that fin bargains with the finner, are life, pleaſure 
and profit; but the wages it pays him with, are death, torment 
and deſtruction: he that would underſtand the falſchood and 

deceit of fin thoroughly, muſt compare its promiſes and its pay- 
ments together. | South, 
by Spenſer for poiſe. ] To balance, 
Ne was it iſland then, ne was it pays d | | 
Amid the ocean waves, but was all deſolate. -_ Spenſer. 
Pa'ysts. 2. /. [for poiſer.] One that weighs. : 
To manage this coinage, porters bear the tin, payzers weigh 
it, a ſteward, comptroller and receiver keep the account 


| | | Carew. 
Pea. n. /. [piſum, Latin; pira, Saxon; pers, French. 
A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of his empale- 


ment riſes the pointal, which becomes a long pod full of 
roundiſh ſeeds ; the ſtalks are fiſtulous and weak, and. 

| ſeem to perforate the leaves by which they are embraced ; 
the other leaves grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in 

a tendril, The ſpecies are ſixteen: 1. The greater garden 
„with white flowers and fruit. 2. Hotſpur pea. 3- 
Dwarf pea. 4. French dwarf pea. 5. Pea with an eſ⸗ 

- culent huſk. 6. Sickle pea. 7. Common white pea. 5. 
Green rouncival pea. ' 9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rounci- 


val pea. 11. Roſe pea. 12. Spaniſh moretto pea. 13. 
Marrowfat or Dutch admiral-pea. 14. Union ef — | 
| IE 1 „ 


Sea pea. 16. Pig pea. ö Wil 
EACE. u. ſ. [paix, French; pax,  Latin.] 1. Reſpite 
from war. 2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances. 3. Reſt 
from any commotion. 4. Stilneſs from - riots. or tumults. 
5. Reconciliation of differences. 6. A ſtate not ow. 
7. Reſt; qui from terrour ; heaven'y 
reſt, 8. thoughts. 9. IIa 
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et; content; freedom 
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ng's peace. 
"wn 5 Preſerve 50 in peace; ſo preferve us in Peace, that war 
may be always more of wg to us than neceſſity 1 \ 


The Dane and Swede rouz'd up to fierce alarms, 
Bleſs. the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrours ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd i in peace. 5 lk 
The King gave judgment againſt Warren, and com- 
1 Hori ſhould hold his land in 5 
K ace upon your eg he dies that es again. 
(4-) Keep peace upo Y Wr r 
All aſſembled here in arms again God's peace and ne 


| king's, we charge you to repair to your dwelling places. 


Shahefteare, 

Shallow, you have yourſelf been a 

a man of peace. © Shakeſp. Merry ives of Windſor. 
8 5.) Let him make peace with me. Iſaiah, xxvn. 5. 


6.) If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with 


me, let the enemy perſecute my ſoul; Pſalm vii. 4. 


There be two falſe pcaces or unities: the one . upon 
an implicit ignorance. 


(7.) Well, peace be with him that bath made! us heavy ! 
Peace be with us, leſt we be heavier. Shakeſp. 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou ſhalt not die. Judg. vii. 23. 
The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, 

that ye may abound in hope. Romans, xv. 13. 
Religion directs us rather to ſecure inward peace than out- 


ward eaſe, to be more careful to avoid everlaſting torment than 


light afflictions. -  » Tyllatſen's Sermons. 
| (8.) "Twill out ;—[ peace! | 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the air. Sbaleſp. 


In an examination, a freed ſervant, who had much power 


with Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt all the words; and 
amongſt other things, he aſked in ſcorn one of the examinates, 
who was a freed ſervant of Scribonianus: I pray, Sir, if Seri- 
bonianus had been emperor, what would you have done ? he 


anſwered, I would have ſtood behind his hr __ held my 


Peace. Bacon. 
She ſaid; and held her peace : nens went 11 7 
dad from the cave. Dryden. 


Prack. interjecbion. A word commanding ſilence. 


Peace! fear, thou comeſt too late, when e the arm is 


taken. | | Oe 


Hark ! peace / 
It was the owl that ſbriek'd, the fatal le | 
 Shakeſp. | 


Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. 
Peace, good reader do not weep | 
Paace, the lovers are aſleep. Craſbau. 
But peace, I muſt not quarrel with the will 
Of higheſt diſpenſation. "Milton's Agoniftes, 


Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou peace? 
Said then 'th' omnific word. : * 


I prythee peace./ | 
Perhaps ſhe thinks they are too near of bed. 


Prx'ce-orFFERING. nf. beate and offer.) i the 


Jews, a facrifice or gift offered to God for atonement and 
reconciliation for a crime or offence. 
A facrifice of peace-offering offer without blemiſh, |=. 7 
lik, I. 


Pe x CEABLE. adj. [from peace. 2. Free from war; free 


_ tes and peaceable continuance of the ſubject. 


% 


not iy 


from tumult. undiſturbed. - 3. Not riolent z 


2. Quiet; 
4. Not quarrelſome ; not turbulent. 
2 1.) The format of England was ere 9 14 
manner, the ſupreme power in iament. & 
(2.) The laws were "Gf —.— 4 reformation; of abu- 
+ S penſer. 
Lie, Philo, untouch d on my geaccabie elf, 
Nor take it amiſs, that ſo little T heed the FE EY 
Fve no envy to thee, and ſome love to myſelf, | | 
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he therefore aven-_ 


Davies. ; 
great fighter, though now - 


Bacon. 
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63 The Chaldeans eee both Czfur and Pomp apy wi 4 5 
ich fell 


long lives and a happy and TOTO death; both w 
dut extremely contra Hale Origin of Mankind. 

9 The moſt feaceable wa for you, if you do take a 
"op is to let him ſhew himſelf, and ſteal out _ our com- 


Shakeſpeare. 


aye 
\ Theſe men are  peaceabl therefore let them dwell in the land 
5 trade. Geneſis, xxxiv. 21. 


pr aA'CEABLENESS. u. . [from peaceable | ara 
diſpoſition to peace. 


Plant in us all ings and” fruits of piety, juſtice, and 


charity, and ee and © bowels of mercy toward all 
others. | rh, WN Fundamentals. 


PRACEABL v. adv, [from peace able 
without tumult. 
Without diſturbance. 
(1.) To his crown, ſhe him reſtor” d, 
In which be dy'd, made ripe for death by eld, 
And after will 41 it ſhould d to her remain, 2 
Who feaceably the fame long time did weld. S penſer. 
* (23.) The balance of power was provided for, elſe Piſiſtratus 
Hon never have governed- ſo peaceably, without changing any. 
of Solon's laws. Swift. 
(3.) The pangs of death do make him grin 
_ - - Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. 
Pea'ceruL. adj. [peace and full,] 1. "IN ; not in war: 
a poetical word. 2. Pacifick; mild. 3. Undiſturbed; 
ſtill 3 ſecure. | 
| (1.) That rouz'd the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms, 
And peaceful Italy involy' Jin arms. Dryden. 
( 2.) As one difarm'd, his anger alt he loſt; 1 
Mikon. 


And thos with peaceful words u prats'd her ſoon, 
The peaceful power that governs love repairs, 
To feaſt upon ſoft vows and filent pray rs. Dryden. 
(3.) Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjeRs. cries, - 
Nor ſaw diſpleas 22 peaceful cottage riſe. Pope. 


Pe A'CEFULLY.. adv. [from peaceful.} 1. Without war. 
2. Quietly ; without diſturbance. 3. Mildly ; gently. 
(2.) Our lov'd earth; 3; where peacefully we ſlept, | . 
And far from heav 'n quiet poſſeſſion kept. BW] 
Pr a'ceEruULnEss. m. J [from peaceful.] Quiet; freedom 
from war or diſturbance, 
Pea'CE&MAKER. n. . [peace and maker,] One who recon- 
ciles differences. | 
Peace, good queen; | 
Aba whet not on theſe too tog furious peers, | 


For bleſſed are the'pracematers.. Saleſp. 
Think us, | ; 
| Thoſe we profeſs, peacemakers, friends and Errasts. 
_ Shakeſpeare. 


Pe Ac AHT ED. adj. [peace and parted. ] Diſmiſſed from 
the world in peace. 
We ſhou prophane the ervice of the dead - 
To ſing a requiem, and ſuch reſt to her 


As to feacepar ted ſouls. Shakeſp. Hamlet... 
Peacn.. n. / [peſche, Fr. malum perficum, Lat.] A tree 
and fruit. Miller. 


September is drawn: with a aft countenance: in his left 
hand a handful of millet, withal carrying a rm scbpen of ripe- 


peaches, pears and pomegranates. Peac bam 
: 5 funny wall, , 
__ Preſents the downy peach. omen, Autumn. 


To Peacn. v. n. [Corrupted from impeach. J To accuſe of 
ſome crime. 

I you talk of peaching, IN * firſt, and ſte whoſe oath 
will be believed ; I'll trounce you. 


Dryden. 
Pezacu-CQLOURED. adj. [peach and colour} of a colour 
Caper comes to Jil at the ſujt of Mr. Threepile the 


mercer, for ſome 238 ſuits of 


erer peach- coloured ſattin, whieh now 
peac a 
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. Without war; 
2. Without CTRL or commotion. 3. 


 Shakeſp. | 
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pDDtoes the ſniveling peachict think to make a cuckold'of me. To Prat, v: #. - 1. To afil with noiſe; 2 To ir with 


Southern. ' ſome'apitation ; as, to peat the pot, is when it boils to ſtir 


"Peacock. . /, [papa, Saxon; pave, Lat, Of this word the liquor therein with a ladle: 


the etymology is not known: perhaps it is peak cock, from 


particularly of his tail. A+ 63.6 5 
bo Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while; 


And, like a peacock, {weep along his tail. 


The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes 


His glorious train; nor oſtrich her rare plumes. Sandys. 
The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, _ | 
Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail, | Gay. 


Pea'nen. 1. . [pea and hen; pave, Lat.] The female 


, 


of the peacock. 


T Itter ex 


(1.) | | 
Or on Meander's bank or Latmus peak. © Prior. 


To PEAK. v. n. [pequeno, Spaniſh, little, perhaps lean : 


but 1 believe this word has ſome other derivation : we ſay 


a withered man has a ſharp face; Falſtaff dying, is ſaid to 


ſickly man is ſaid to peak or grow acuminated, from pigue.] 
1. To look ſickly. 2. To make a mean figure; to ſneak. 
(I.) Weary ſe nnights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) I, a dull and muddy mettled raſcal, peak, 
Like John a dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe. 0 Shakeſp. 
The Seating cornuto her huſband, dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealouſy, comes me in the inſtant of our encounter. 
Shakeſp. 


Pe ar., n. , [Perbaps from pello, pellere tympana.] 1. A 


ſucceſſion of, loud ſounds : as, of bells, thunder, can- 
non, loud inſtruments. 2. It is once uſed by Shakeſpeare 
for a low dull noiſe, but improperly. 

.) They were ſaluted by the way, with a fair peal of ar- 

tillery from the tower. | 

The breach of faith cannot be fo highly expreſſed, as in that 

it ſhall be the laſt pea/ to call the judgments of God upon men. 

| . | Bacon q Eſſays. 

Woods of oranges will ſmell into the ſea perhaps twenty 

miles; but what is that, ſince a peal of ordnance will do as 

much, which moveth in a ſmall compaſs. | } 

A peal ſhall rouſe their fleepz 

Then all thy faints aſſembled, thou ſhalt judge 
Bad men and angels. ; 

I myſelf, = | 
Vanquiſh'd with a pea/ of words, O weakneſs ! 
Gave up my fort of filence to a woman. 

From the Moors camp the noiſe grows louder ſtill; 
Peat: of ſhuts that rend the heav'ns. Dryden. 

Ohl! for apea/ of thunder that would make 

Earth, ſea and air, and heaven and Cato tremble.  Adai/. 

(2.) — Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 7 
The ſhard-born beetle with his drowſy hums, ' 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A 8 dreadful note. | 


i 636 »Letithe pealing organ blow, D Genese, 
To the full-voic'd quire below, - ' 8 


| + ,- Shakeſp. 
The birds that are hardeſt to be drawn, are the tame birds; 


| as cock, turky-cock and peacock. Peacham. 


green orange. pear. | 

aps | PR NTT, pear. 18, The gteat onion per. 19. The Augnit mul. 
PAK. n. , [peac, Saxon; pique, pic, French] 1. The orig + 85 1 Frans. uguſt muſ 
top of a hill or eminence. 2. Any thing acuminated. 3. 


be riſing forepart of a head - dreſs. viati. 24. Roſe water pear. 


41. The marquis's pear. 
called the virgin of Xantonee. 43. Le Beſidery ; it is alſo 
called from f | 
: Bennes and Nantes, where this pear was found. 44. The 
craſane, or burgamot craſane; it is alſo called the flat but- 
ter pear. | 
dry martin. 
the tulip perry and the great orange. 48. The large ſtalked 
' pear. 49. The Amadot pear. 


Hayward. 


Bacon, | 
| _  diicovered upon the banks of a river called by that name 


Milton's Par. Reg. _ 


was much eſteemed.” 66. Berga 


pear. 68. Catillac or cadillac. 


Shakeſp, Macheth. The double flowering pear. 71, St. Martial! it (is all 


7. Pr. v. n. [from the noun.] To play ſolemnly and 
TY r | TT EATETE S655 207 [17 en 


(1.) — Nor was his ear leſs pra! NN Ainſ. 


the tuft of feathers on its head; the peak of women being With noiſes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona ſtorms, - 
an ancient ornament: if it be not rather a corruption of With all herbattring engines bent to raſe 1 
Beaucog, Fr. from the more ſtriking luſtre of its ſpangled ee 
train.] A fowl eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and P 


Some capital city. muten Par, Lp, 


EAR. n. / [poire, French; pyrum, Latin.] The ſpecies 
ate eighty-tour: 1. Little muſk pear, commonly called 
the ſupreme... 2. The Chio pear, commonly called the 
little baſtard muſk pear. 3. The haſting pear, commonly 


called the green chiſſel. 4. The ted muſcadelle, it js a]. 
ſo called the faireſt. 5. The little muſcat. 6. The jar. 


gonelle-. The Windſor pear: 8: The orange mu. 


9. Great blanket ro. The little blanket pear. 11. Long 
ſtalked blanket pear.- 12. The ſkinleſs pear. 13. The 
muſk robin pear, 14. The muſk drone Fear. 15. The 
16. Caſſolette. 17. The Magdalene 


cat, 20. The roſe pear. 21. The perfumed pear. 22. 
The ſummer bon chretien, or good chriſtian, 23. $a. 
> WA 25. The choaky pear. 26, 
The ruffelet pear. 27. The prince's pear. 28. The great 


mouth water pear. . 29. Summer burgamot. 30. The 


Autumn burgamot. 31. The Swiſs burgamot. 32. The 


red butter pear. 33. The dean's pear. 34. The long 


| . . green pear; it is called the Autumn month water pear, 
have a noſe as ſharp as a pen: from this obſervation, a 8 8 pear, 


35. The white and grey monſieur John. 36. The 


- flowered muſcat 37. The vine pear. 38. Rouſſeline 


pear. 39. The knave's pear, 40. The green ſugar pear. 
42. The burnt cat; it is alſo 


eri, which is a foreſt in Bretagne between 
45: The lanſac, or daupbin pear. 46. The 
47- The villain of Anjou ; it is alſo called 
50. Little lard pear. 51, 


The good Lewis pear. 52. The colmar pear ; it is alſo 
called the manna pear and the late burgamot. 53. The 


winter long green 'pear, or the Jandry wilding. 54: La 
virgoule, or la virgoleuſe. 
ſo called from its muſky 
ſmell of the ſweet ſultan flower, which is called Ambrette 
in France. 


55. Poire d' Ambrette; this is 
vour, which reſembles the 


56. The winter thorn pear. 57. The St. 
Germain pear, or the unknown of la Fare; it being firit 


in the pariſh of St. Germain. 58. The St. Auguſtine. 
9. The Spaniſh bon chretien. - 60. The pound pear. 61. 
The wilding of Caſſoy, a foreſt in Brittany, where it was 


"Milton. ©. diſcovered. © 62. The lord Martin pear. 63, The winter 
Citron pear ; it is alſo called the muſk orange peer in ſome 
places. 64. The winter roſſelet. 65. The 


gate pear : _ 
this was diſcovered in the province of Poictou, where it 
| motte Bugi; it is allo 
called the Eaſter burgamot. 67. The winter bon chretien 
La paſtourelle. 70. 


called the angelic peur. 72. The wilding of Chaumon- 


telle. 73. Carmelite. 74. The union pear. 25. Ibe 
aurate. 76. The fine preſent; its alſo called St. Sampſon. 


577. Le rouffelet de reims. 78. The ſummer thorn fe": 


| | "8 v ear: fo called from the e of its fruit; 

In ſervice high and anthems clear, 1 79, The Pear; ſo called from the figure of its 
4 | As may —— through mine ear, e ett which is ape like 2.5 gp. The cee tulp rh. 
= Diſſolve me into/extaſies, | 4 ibs e 5 81. La manſuette. 82. he German muſcat. 83. or 
_. And bring all-heav'n before my eyes. In. Holland burgamot. 84. The gen of Naples MI. 


The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir; 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey d. 


/ 


They would whip me with their fine wits, till I were ® 
ereſt · faln as a dried pr. Shateſp. Merch, of Veuct. | 


7 7 þ 
Ticket, 


— 


. r * KR my 
Angel hall bear the form of a man n 
4. ow 2 


The juicy par 
fuſion ſcatter'd 6" A "+3 I * Thomſon... 
pertica, Lat. ] . Along role for. various 


Lies in a ET 


Pranch. 1. S1 
uſes. . Wind of 6ſh. 


PpancCHiSTONE, . . lion pearch and fun- A fort of | 


ſtone. 


PEARL. „ f, [pyrls, Fr, perla, Spaiiſh : ſuppoſed by dal. 
maſius to come from ſpherula, Latin.} 1; Fear, though 


eſteemed of the number of gems by our jewelers, are but 
a diſtemper in the creature 5 produces them : the fiſh in 
which pearls are moſt frequently found is the Eaſt Indian P 
|  berbes ot pearl oyſter; others are found to produce pearls 
as the common oyſter, the muſcle, and various other 


kinds: but the Indian pearl are ſuperior to all: ſome 
pearis have been known of the ſize of a pigeon's egg; as 


they incteaſe in fize, they are leſs frequent and more va- 
ued: the true ſhape of the fear is a pei ſect round; but 
ſome of -a, conſiderable ſiae are of the ſhape of a pear, and 


ſerve for ear - rings. Hill. 2. [Poerically.] Op thing . | 


round and clear, as a drop. 


(1.) A pearl julep was. made 25 a diſtilled milk. Wi men | 


— Flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
| Like ſaphire, fearl, in rich embroide wy 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. Shakeſp. 
Cataracts Faletge bee 11 and thoſe of the colour of bur- 
niſhed iron, are eſteemed proper to endure the needle. Sharp. 
(2.) — Dropping liqui 2 | 
Before the cue queen, the lady and the girl 
Upon their tender knees begg d mercy. 
PeakL. n. | (albugo, Lat.] A white ſpeck or film in 


on the eye. Ainſworth. 
| Pe al RLED. adj. den pearl.] Adorned or ſet with 42 
The water nymphs t 
Held up their pearled writs, and took her i in, 
Bearing her ſtraight to aged Nereus hall. - Milton. 
PeA'RLEYED, adj. [pearl and ge. Having a {peck in the 
eye. 


Pe a 'RLG RASS. 
PrA'RLP LANT. 
PeA'RLWORT. 
Pra'sLY. adj.” [from pearl ] . Abounding with pearls ; 
containing pearls. 2. Reſermbling pearls. | 
(1.) Some in their Zear/y ſhells at eaſe, attend 
Moiſt nutriment. 


(2.) Which when ſhe heard, full pear ly floods 


0, . Plants. 


Inn her eyes might view. De ayton. 
| Tis ſweet the bluſhing-morn to _ x 
And plains adorn'd with early dew. Dryden. 
| For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn m-pearly drops rene“. Dryden. 
Another was inveſted with a pear/y ſhell, having the ſutures 
finely 1 * upon its ieee | * yR_ d. 
PEARMA1N An apple 


Pearmain is an excellent and well bb fruit.” Mirtiter. | 


Pea/rRTREE. 7, * hear and tree. ] The tree that bears 


_ pears, 


PEASANT. n. 7 [paiſant, Fr.! A hind; one whole ba- 
 finefs is rural labour. 

He holdeth himſelf à gentlemap, and ſcorneth * work, 
which, he ſaith, is the life of a peaſant or churl. Spenſe ſer. 
1 rather coin my heart, rer of. 

Prom the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh. gbaleſp. 

The poor peaſants i in pine countries, divertiſed them- 
Foros in the fields, and after their 1abour, would be lively and 


 Brows's Travels. 
Tis difficult for us, Who a 


dup with the ſame infirmi- 
ties about us with which we were born, te = our tha hte: 
bk nn e perfections 9 


— 


. 


Dray ton. 


Ainſworth. PE/BBLE. 2. / 
PE'BBLESTONE. 


WVilton's Par. Loft | | 


5 feartree criticks will have to borrow his name of Fer: 


4 cryſtal, is in 3775 irregula.t 


Pe'BBLED. adi. | {from- pebble.) Sprinkled or Res 


Strow d bibul, n | . 
1238 a 15 


* KE 5 | 
-our. nature; in the time of i innocence, as it is fora geben, bed 


up in the obſcurities of a cottage, do N in his mind the un- 


ſoen ſplendours of a court. -, South's Sermons. 
The citizens bring two end men, with which they could 
make head againſt twelve thouſand peaſants. 
Pra” S$ANTRY..N, /. Peaſants z cuſticks ; country payne. 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare: ; 
How much low peaſantry would then be . 
From the true ſeed of honour ? how much honour | 
Piekt from the chaff. Fhaleſp. Merch. of Venice. 
The peaſantry in France under a much heavier preſſure of 
want and poverty than the day: labourers of England of the 
_ reformed religion, underſtood it much better than thoſe of a 
- higher condition among us. Lecke. 


EA'SCOD, * f. pea, cod and heel] The huſk that 


Pea'sneLL.y, contains peas. ohh 

Thou art a ſheal'd p2aſcod. | Shaleſp. King Lear. 

I faw a green caterpillar'as big as a ſmall ng” nag Walton. 

As peaſcods once I pluck'd, I chanc'd to ſe 

One that was cloſely fill'd with three times nn ; 

I o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid. | Gay. 

Pexse. n. J [Pea, when it is mentioned as a fingle body, 

Woo "rn peas ;, but when ſpoken of colleQively, as ſood or 

| a ſpecies, it is called ny anciently peaſon; pira ; Saxon; 
pois,” French;  piſo, Italian; "ws ng Food' of 

ſe. 


Sowe peaſon and beans in the wane of the moon ; 


Who ſoweth them ſooner, he ſoweth too ſoone. T, uſſer. 


Peaſe, - deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and de- 
mulcentz but, being full of aerial particles, are flatulent. 


f Arbutbnot. 
Pear. Wh A ſpecies of ur uſed for fire. 


Turf and peat, and cowſheards are cheap fuels and | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 


lon 
See in his ſurvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts found in 
pprtat- earth two miles Eaſt of St. Michael s mount. Woodward. 
Pr AT. n /. (from petit, Fr.] A little fondliog ; a darling: 
a dear play thing, It is now commonly called pet. 
| A pretty peat ! it is beſt put finger in the eye, 
An the knew why. Shakeſp. Taming of tbe Shrew. 
A citizen and his wife 1 
Both riding on one horſe, upon the way 
I overtook ; the wench a pretty peat. 8 
. [pzholrcana, Saxon.] A ſtone 
diſtin from flints, being not in 
layers, but in one homogeneous maſs, though ſomerimes 
of many colours. Popularly'a {mall ſtone. | 
Through the midſt of it ran a ſweet brook, which did both 
hold the eye open with her azure ſtreams, and yet jeek to cloſe 
the eye with the purling noiſe it made upon the pebble over it 


ran over. LCianey. 


Phe biſhop and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 


Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebbleſſones. 


looſe ſhot, that I was fain to draw mine honour in. Shak. 
-.. You may ſee pebbles gathered together, and a cruſt of ce- 
ment between them, as hard as the pebbles. : ; e. 


Colle ding toys, 


As children gath' ring pebbles on the ſhore. | | Milton. | 


Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long way 
And fountains o'er the pebbles chid your ſtay. ryden. 
Another body, that hath only. the reſemblance of an ordi- 

nary pebble, ſhall yield a metallic and valuabie matter. Mead u. 


PenBLe-CRYSTAL A. /. 
The cryſtal, in form of nodules, is Sound: lodged in the 


earthy ſtrata left in a train þ7 the water departing at the con- 


Außen of the deluge : this called by the lapidaries pebble- 


Woodward. 


with bbles. . 
© This bank fair ſpreading in a pebbled ſhore. © 
P REP v. adj. from 156% F Full of de. 


* 
P 


Tube ba een next, . : bt 


Addiſon. l 


 Shakeſp. : 
Suddenly a file of boys deliver'd ſuch a ſhower of pebbles 
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2 6: bree. LIT V. . 7 [from e Sine of being”. 


ſubſect to ſin. | 
Where the common pereability of ane is ur 


. Auce commiſeration towards the offenders ; if this be of force in N 
more Some are peckled, ſome ale. | 


in, where the concurrence of the will renders ' the | 


ipexcuſable, it will ſurely hold much more in bare error which Prove NAT." ff 
| as Decay of Piety. 


is purely involuntary, . 
PECCABLE. 15 from pecco, Lat.] Liable to fia. 


3 3 LLo. ns [Spaniſh ; peccadille, French. ] 
: t 


ty fault; a flight crime; a venial offene. 
e means thoſe little vices, which we call follies and ab de- 


| fefts of the human underſtanding, or at moſt the peccadiltos of ed 
Ife, rather than the tragical vices to which men are hurried. by 

Dryden. PectTina'T1ON. u. 85 be * of being pectinated. 
"Tis low ebb with his accuſers, when ſuch peccadilos as theſe 


their unruly paſſic s. 


are put in to ſwell the charge. Atterbury. 


Pz'ccancy. n. from peccant.] Bad quality, 


Apply refrigerants without any preceding evacuation, be- 
cauſe te diſeaſe took its original merely from the difaffeRion 


N of the part, and not from the ng of the humours. 
10 ſeman. 
PE/CCANT: adj, [peccant, Fr peccans, Latin. ] 


- ty ; criminal, 


dical writers, Wrong ; bad ; deficient ; unformal. 
(1.) —— From them I will not hide 

My judgments, how with mankind I proceed; 

As how with peccant angels late they ſaw, 
That ſuch a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove and repent o 
every violation of the rules of juſt and honeſt, this right rea- 
| ſon could not but infer, South's Sermons. 
(2.) With laxatives py reſerve your body ſound, 


Milton. 


And purge the peccant humours that abound, Dryden. 
* __ Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are relieved by bit- 
tteers, which are a ſort of ſubſidiary gall. Arbuthnot. 


(3.) Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the citation 
be peccant in form or matter. Ayliffe 's Parergon. 
Pecx. n . 1 pocca, or perhaps from pat, a veſſel. 


_ Skinner.) The fourth part of a buſhel. 2. Prover- 
_ bially. [In By language.] A great deal. 
1.) Burn our veſſels, like a new 
Seal d peck or buſhel, for being true. Hudibras. 


To every hill of aſhes, ſome put a peck of unſlacked lime, 


which they cover with the aſhes till rain ſlacks the lime, and 


then they ſpread them. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
He drove about his turnips in a cart ; 


And from the ſame machine fold pecks of peaſt. King. 
(2. 0 Her finger was ſo ſmall, the ring ; 
Would not ſtay on which they did bring; . 
It was too wide a peck ; | 
It look'd like the great collar juſt 
About our young colt's neck. Suckling. 
To PECK. v. a. {becquer, French; picken, Dutch.] 1. 
To ftrike with the beak as a bird. 2. To pick up food 
with the beak, 3. To ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument. 
4. To firike ; to make blows. 5. The quoted Nn 
is perhaps more properly written to pic#, to throw. 
2.) She was his only joy, and he her pride, 
She, when he walk d, went pecking by his fide. Dryden. 
urpriſing, than to conſider Cicero 
attention, after what manner the 
throwvn them. Addiſon. 
ſixteen inches long, ſhar- 


obſerving, with a religious 

chickens jecked the grains of c 

(.) With apick-ax of iron a 
ned at the one end to ect, and 


drive little iron wedges to cleave 
arew s Survey of Cornwall. 


(4.) Two contrary faRtions; both inveterate enemies of our 


church, which they are perpetually pecking and ſtriking at with PRCLIARL v. atv. Tho: peculiar] 
South's Sermons. ' 


the lame malice 
They will make head againſt a common enemy, whereas 


mankind lie pecking at one another, till they. are. torn to Mee. | 


range. 


e up o' th rail, III peck you o'er the pales elſe. . 
17755 8 . [from 'peck.] 1. " Ong that Pk 2. A 


of bird : as, the wood pecker. 


68 in⸗ Ps! (424 [corrupted from echt] 2 


There are other fiſhes whoſe eyes regard the a as plain 
and care us fiſhes, as pectinali, or ſuch as have their 
: bones mad aterally like a comb. Brow, 


Guil- Pz'croraL, mn, £4 erer Lat. eau, e) A breaſt 
2. Ill diſpoſed ; corrupt 3 bad ; offenſive 
to the body; injurious to health. It is chiefly uſed in me- Px CULATE, 


Ff PECUTIAR. adj. [peculiaris, from peculium, Lat. pecule, 


; Pecv' LIAR. 7. 


PECULIA'RITY. #. /. from peculiar. Particularity; 5 


headed at the other to 


6.) Thus, dr haba is eee 20. 
"When his danger ſed, ke tl 
| 1 _"Y ber | 


> ate ted 
rogne with her. boſom 


A in gel bn 


ried with ſpots. 


—— Walton s 
from pecten, Lat. Aa * | oh tle, 


_-Pz/crinareD. adj. [from pecten.] Standi from | 

other like the teet ov a comb. 5 320 
To fit croſs tact or with our fingers peflinated, i is iiceount. | 
bad: 1-1 Brown's Hulgar Errour, 


The complication or PEER . the fingers was an hiero- 
- glyphic of impediment. - - Brown's Vulgar Errour,. 


Pz'croRAL. adj. {from peuralis Latin.] Belonging to 
the breaſt. 
Being troubled with a cou began were eſeribed, 
he was thereby relieved. ' - oY ＋ Wiſhes 


plate. 


3 n Latin; peculat, French. 
PezcuLa'tion.C Robbery of the publick ; ; 88 of pub- 


lick money. 
Prcu LAT rox. [Latin.] Robber of the publick. 


1 1. Appropriate ; ; belonging ro any one with excly- 
fion of others. 3 Not common io other things. 3, Par- 
ticular ; ſingle. To join moſt with peculiar, though found 
in Dryden, 1s improper. 

(.) I agree with Sir William "Temple: that the man hu- 
mour is peculiar to our Engliſh tongue; but not that the thing 
itſelf is peculiar to the Engliſh, becauſe the contrary may. be 
found in _— Spaniſh, Italian and French productions. 

Swift, 
(2.) The on] facied. hymns they are that chriſtianity hath 
peculiar unto itſelf, the other being ſongs too of praiſe and of 
thankſgiving, but ſongs wherewith as we ſerve God, fo the 
Jews likewiſe, ; | "Hooker, 
One peculiar nation to ſelect . Bu. 
From all the reſt, of whom to be invok'd. Millon. 
Space and duration being ideas that have ſomething very ab- 
ſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one 
with another may be of uſe for their illuſtration. . Locte. 
(3.) Ineithef fear, nor will provoke the war; 
y fate is Juno's mal peculiar care. Dryden. 
. The property ; the excluſive pro- 


perty. 2. Something abſcinded from the, hanf juriſ- 


. 
tincture or reflection, they augment 
Thi FLY peculiar. _ Milton's Par. Loft, 
Revenge is io abſolutely the peculiar of heaven, that no con- 
ſideration whatever can empower even the beſt men to aſſume 
the execution of it. hy - © South * naar 
(2.) Certain pecufrars there are, appertaining to the 
dignities of the cathedral church at Exon. , Care. 
Some lar. exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, 


Lech. 


ſomething found only in one. | 

If an author * d any diſting iming marks of fiyle or 
_ peculiarity of thinking, there woul nas, in his leaſt ſuc- 
 ceſoful writings ſome few tokens Wong, to diſcover . 5 ot) 
| WITT - 
Particularly ; 
ſingly. - 2. In a manner not common to 3g, | 2 
G5 5 That is peruligrly the effeRt of the ſun's variation. 
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money. 


(x.) Their impoſtures delude not only unto preuniary de- 


fraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. Brown. 
(042. Pain of infamy is a ſeverer puniſhment upon ingenuous 

natures than a pecuniary mult. Bacon. 
be injured perſon might take a pecumaty mult by way of 
_ attonement. F Broome. 


Pep; u. f. [commonly pronounced 5%] 1. A ſmall pack- 


faddle. A ped is much ſhorter than a pannel, and is raiſed 
before aud behind, and ſerves for ſmall burdens. 2. A allowed the pedantry of a quotation, an perſuadebis, etiamſi 
| Addiſon's Freedolder. - 


- baſket ; 7 hamper. _ ON | 
.) A pannel and wanty, packſaddle and ped. Tuſſer. 
ad Ahakk is a wicker ped, wherein they ule to ry fiſh. 
'» 8 f | V. | Spenſer. 
PeDaGo'GLICAL. adj. [pedapogue.) Suiting or belonging to 


© a ſchoolmaſter. 


pEDAGOGUE. . /. [pedagogus, Lat. nadaywy;, ve 
and &yw.] One who teaches boys; a ſchoolmaſter; a 
edant. 8 ? | 
Few pedapogues but curſe the barren chair, 
Like him who hang/d himſelf for mere deſpair | 
And poverty. | Dryden. 
7, P:/DaGOGUE. v. 4. [raidaywytw, from the noun.] To 
teach with ſuperciliouſneſs, | . 
This may conſine their younger ſtiles, 
Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will's; 
But never cou'd be meant to tie 
Authentic wits, like you and I. 


- 


Prior. 
P:/pacocy. A. . [oaitayuyic.] Preparatory diſcipline. 
The old ſabbath appertained to the pedagogy and rudiments 
of the law; and therefore when the great maſter came and 
fulfilled all that was prefigured by it, it then ceaſed. White. 
In time the reaſon of men ripening to ſuch a pitch, as to be 
above the pedagogy of Moſes's rod and the diſcipline of types, 
God thought fit to diſplay the ſubſtance without the ſhadow. 
| SEM | South” s Sermons. 
Pe:'Dar., adj. [pedalis, Lat] Belonging to a foot. Di#. 
P:'paLs. n. .. [pedalis, Lat. pedales, Fr] The large pipes 
of an organ: ſo called becauſe played upon and ſtopt with 
the foot. | | | Dis. 
Pr DAN EOUUS. adi, I pedaneut, Lat.] Going on foot. Did. 
PE DAN T. . , [pedant, French.] 1. A. ſchoolmaſter. 
2. A man vain of low knowledge; a man awkwardly oſ- 


1 


tentatious of bis literature. 


( 1.) A fedant that keeps a ſchool i' th* church. | Shakeſp. 
The boy who ſcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud-pedant, or declin'd a noun. Dryden. 


(2.) The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of the con- 
ceits he is amorous of. © | Glanville. 
The preface has ſo much of the pedant, and fo little of the 
converfation of men in it, that I ſhall paſs it ver. Aadi ſon. 
In learning let a nymph delight, | | 
The pedant gets a miſtreſs by*t. | 


Purſuit of fame with pedants fills our ſchools, 


And into coxcombs burniſhes our fools. . 
Peraintic; 7 ad}. [pedanteſque, Fr. from pedant.] Awk- 
PEDWNTICAL.  wardly oftentatious of learning. 


Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and Greek tongues ; | 


but for other ſufficiencies pedantick enough. Hayward. 
When we ſee any thing in an old ſatyriſt, that looks forced 

and pedantic, we ought to conſider how it appeared in the time 
the poet writ, | „ Addi ſon. 
The obſcurity is brought over them by ignorance and age, 
made yet more obſcure by their pedant ical elucidators. Felton. 

A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantick and hateful, that a 
man ſhould watch againſt every inſtante of it. _ Watts, 
Me now believe os Copernican ſyſtem; yet we thall ſtill uſe 
the popular terms of ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet, and not introduce a 

_ new pedantick deſcription of them from the mation of the 
eartlt. Bann 


Fut. 


* 4 
n < 


% 


* 


The earl of Roſcommon has excellently rendered it; too 


proceeds from ſuperſtition. 0 Dryden. 
Pe'DanTtry. 1. , [pedanterie, Fr.] Awkward oftenta- 
tion of needleſs learning. . ; 1 
Tis a practice that ſavours much of pedantry, a reſerve of 
puerility we have not ſhaken off from ſchool. Brown. 
Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quotation. 


7 


Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, if I may 2 


Pes ſua ſeris. | 
From the univerſities the young nobility are ſent for fear of 
contracting any airs of pedantry by a college education, Swift. 
To Pe'DD LER. v. n. To be buſy about trifles, Ainſ. It is 
5 Hrs written pidale as, what piddling work is 
ere. e f | e 
PzDERB'RO. . f. [pedrero,. Spaniſh, from piedra, a ſtone 
wich which they charged it.] A ſmall cannon managed by 
a ſwivel. It is frequently written paterero, | 
Pe'pes TAL: n. ſ. [piedfal, Fr.] The lower member of a 
pillar; the baſis of a ſtatue. 3 | 5 
5 —— The poet bawlss 
And ſhakes the ſtatues and the pedal. Dryden. 
In the centre of it was a grim idol; the forepart of the pe- 


_ defial was curiouſly emboſſed with a triumph. Addi ſon. 
So fliff, fo mute! ſome ſtatue you would ſwear 
Stept from its pedeftal to take the air. Pope, 


Pepe'srrIOUs, adj. [pedeſiris, Latin.] Not winged ; 
going on foot. 2 | | | 


Men conceive they never lie down, and enjoy not the poſi- 
8. 


tion of reſt, ordained unto all pedeſtrious anim Brown. 
Pe'DicLEe. n. / [from pedis, Lat. pedicule, Fr.] The 
footſtalk, that by which a leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree. 


The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and compact ſub- 
ſtance of their leaves and pedicles. Bacon. 


PeprcuLaR. adj. [pedicularis, Lat. pediculaire, French. ] 

- Having the phthiriaſis or lonſy diftemper. _ Ainſworth, 

PEDIGREE. n. /. [per and degre, Skinner.] Genealogy; 
lineage ; account of deſcent. oh | oy 


I amno herald to enquire of men's pedigrees, it ſufficeth me 

if I know their virtues. . Sidney. 
— You tell a pedigree n 

Of threeſcore and two years, a filly time. Shakeſp. 


Alterations of ſirnames, which in former ages have been 


very common, have obſcured the truth of our pedigrees, that 
it will be no little labour to deduce many of them. Camden. 


To the old heroes hence was giv'n | 

A. pedigree which reach'd to hen. - Waller, 
The Jews preſerved the pedigrees of their ſeveral tribes, with 

a more ſcrupulous exactneſs than any other nation. Afterbury. 
Pe'wviMENT. u. . [pedis, Lat.] In architecture, an or- 


nament that crowns the ordonances, finiſhes the fronts of 


and niches; it is ordinarily of a triangular form, but ſome- 
times makes the arch of a circle. ws Dis, 
PE'DLER. 2. , fa petty dealer; a contraction produced by 
frequent uſe.] One who travels the country with ſmall 
„„ r ry Po he. CER ns... 
All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
Bearing a truſſe of trifles at his backe; 
As bells 


6 


and babies and glaſſes in his packe. 


dance again after a tabor and pipe. 


le is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 2 


* 
1 


At wakes and waſlals, meetings, markets, fairs. Shaleſ. 


Had ſiy Ulyſſes at the fag 
J Troy brought thee his peater's pack. 


A narrow education may beget among ſome of the a in 
poſſeſſton ſuch contempt for al 
» for PO x 4% A 
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faithfully is, indeed; peclantically; tis a faith like that, which 


buildings, and ſerves as a decoration over Fun windows 
or 


+ Spenſer 1 
If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you would never 
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To PEEL. wv. a. [peler, Fr. from pellis.] 
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Atlas was fo exceeding firong, 
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Hie bore the ſkies upon his back 

- Juſt as a pedler does his pack. 2 
PEI ERV. adj. [from pedler.] Wares ſold by pedlets. 
The ſufferings of thoſe of my rank are trifles in compariſon 


of what all thole are who travel with fiſh, poultry, fedlery ware 
to ſel], ; | 17 k * K 
Pe'ppiing. adj. Petty dealing; ſuch as pedlers have, _ 
So flight a Slates I may part with, and find no miſs; this 
peddling profit I may reſign, and "twill be no breach in my eſ- 
tate. | Ni Decay of Piety. 
Prpo RAT TISNM. 1. /. Lide and Banlous.] 


tiſm. Di. 


Pipoba'rriNT, n. , [nd&- and Banlri;.} One that 


holds or ptactiſes inlant baptiſm. _ | | 
1. To decorti- 
cate; to flay. 2. from piller, to rob.] To plunder. 
According to analogy this ſhould be written t. 
(1.) The ſkilful ſhepherd perl me certain wands, 
And ſtuck them up hefore the fulſome ewes. Shakefp. 
(2.) Who once juſt and temp'rate conquer'd well, 
But govern il] the nations under yoke, ov 
Peeling their provinces, exhauſted all * 
But luſt and rapine. Milton q Paradiſe Kegained. 
Lord- like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, | 
To fee/ the chicfs, the people to devour ; 


Theſe, traitor, aye thy talents. Dryden. 
PEEL. n. /. {pellis, Latin; pelure, French.] The ſkin or 


4 


thin rind of any thing. | 
PzerL. n. J. [paclle, Fr.] A broad thin board with a long 
handle, uſed by bakers to put their bread in and out of the 
oven. 1 55 
Pze'LeR. n. /. [from peel.] 1. One who ſtrips or flays. 
2. A robber; a plunderer. 
(2.) Vet otes with her ſucking a fecler is found, 
Both ill to the maiſter and worſe to ſome ground. Tuer. 
As *tis a feeler of land, ſow it upon lands that are rank. 
| | "One Mor timer. 
ToPEEP. wv. n. [This word has no etymology, except 
that of Skinner, who derives it from opheſſen, Dutch, to 
to lift up; and of Caſaubon, who derives it from 6ureule, 
a ſpy; pe, * it may come from pip, pipio, Latin, t c 
as young birds: when the chickens fiift broke the ſhell 
and cried, they were ſaid to begin to pip or peep ; and the 
word that expreſſed the act of crying, was by miſtake 
applied to the act of appearing that was at the fame time: 
this is offered till fomething better may be found.] 1. To 
make the firſt appearance. 2. To look lily, cloſely or 
curiouſly ; to look through any crevice. 
(1.) She her gay painted plumes diſordered, 
Seeing at laſt herſelf from danger rid, | 
Peeps forth and ſoon renews her native pride, 
_ Your youth | 
And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly through it, 


1. 


Infant bap- 


peept at through an optick glaſs. 


Pzey. u. /, 1. Firſt appearance: as, at t 
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pPrincisg and letters had juſt peep'4 abroad in the world; ang 
the reftorers o 
ther. 


t learning wrote very eagerly againſt one ano- 
| ; 7 | ; Alter bury. 
Though but the very white end of the ſprout peep. out in ce 


outward. part of the couch, break it open, you will find the 


ſprout of a greater largeneſs. Mos ti mern Huſtandry, 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt _ +» 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey . 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 


Th' inereaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes 
Hills pee o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe. Pope, 
MMoſt fouls but peep out once an age, | 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage, Pee. 
2.) Whois the ſame, which at my window feefs. Spen/; 
564 2 — Come thick night !. 2 | 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n 4 through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold. OED) _ ©  Shakef, Wacbeth, 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. | Shakeſp. 
A fool will Fee in at the door. Eeccliſ. xxi. 23. 


The trembling leaves through which he play d, 
Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, | 
Like lattice-windows give the fpy _- 
Room but to jeep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 

All doors are ſhut, no fervant peeps abroad, 


While others outward went on quick diſpatch, Dryden. 
The daring flames cept in, and ſaw from far 
The awful beauties of the ſacred quire; | 
But fince it was prophan'd by civil war, 8 
Heav'n thought it fit to have it purg'd by fire. Dryden. 
— From each tree | 
The feather'd people look down to Feep on me. Dryden. 


Thole remote and vaſt bodies were formed not merely to be 
Bentley's Sermon. 


O my muſe, juſt diſtance keep 


Thou art a maid, and muſt not ep. Prior, 
In vain his little children pee ing out | 
Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their fire. Thomſon, 


he peep and fiſt 
break of day. 2. A fly look. | 

(2.) Would not one think, the almanackmaker was crept out 
of his grave to take t* other peep at the ſtars, Swift. 


Peez'eER. n. / Young chickens juſt breaking the ſhell. 


_ Diſhes I chuſe, though little, yet genteel ; * 
Snails the firſt courſe, and peepers crown-the meal. Bram. 


Per/eHOLE. * [peep and Hole.] Hole through 
Pet 'einGHOLE.y which one may look without being 
diſcovered, 741.9 


Spenſer, | 


The fox ſpied him through a peepingbole he had found out to- 


ſee what news. | - L'Eftrange.. 
By the peepholes in his creſt, 3 7 
Is it not virtually confeſt, | | 
That there his eyes took diſtant aim. Prior. 


PEER. 2. / [pair, French,] 1. Equal; one of the ſame 


Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd. Shakeſp. 
England and France might through their amity, ; 

Breed him ſome prejudice ; for from this league, | 

Peep'd harms that menac'd him. Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 


| — I can ſee is pride | | 

Peep throngh each part of him. © Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

— The tim'rous maiden-blofſoms on each bough 

- Peept forth from their firſt bluſhes ; ſo that now 

A thouſand ruddy hopes ſmil'd in each bud, | 

And flatter'd every greedy eye that ſtood. _  Crafhaw, 
With words not hers, nd more than human ſound, 

She makes th' obedient 

ound. hug, 

| Earth, but not at once, her viſage rear, 2 

And peeps upon the ſeas from upper grounds. Dryden. 

Fair as the face of nature did appear, "tt 
When flowers firſt 'peep'd, and trees did bloſſoms bear; 
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ghoſts peep trembling through the "4 


- 


And winter had not yetdeform'd ti inverted year, Dryden, © From feet Cecilia down'to chantieleer. D. 


Companion; fellow. 


6 All theſe di 


2. One equal in excellence or endowments. 3. 
4. A nobleman as diſtinct from 2 


commoner ; of nobility we have five degrees, who are al 


rank. 


nevertheleſs called peers, becauſe their eſſential privileges 


are the 2 At 13 | 

1.) — His peers upon this evidence _ 
a found him e high treaſon,  Sbateſp. 
Amongſt a man's peers, a man ſhall be ſure of familiarity; 
and therefore it is good a little to keep ſtate, Ban 

Oh! what is man, great Maker of mankind! _. 

That thou to him ſo great reſpect do ſt bear! 
That thou adorn'ſt him with fo bright an 
Mak'f him a king, and ev'n an angels Her. Davies. 
K wiſe Uliſſes lead, in counſell peer to Jove. 


In ſong he never had his ger, 
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PEE VIS H. adj. [This word Junius, with more reaſon than L read thee raſh and heedleſs of thyſelf, 2 
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tr ) He all his peers in ny abs. Wenſer. querulous; full of expreſſions of diſcontent ; ard to leaks. "Om 


Ik you did move to-night, „ . Exprell ing diſcontent, or fretfulneſs. 
mu che : dances, with what lde e 2 (1.) She 18 peeviſb, ſullen, froward, We ; 
Oft your peers you were beheld,  . Proud, difobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty. Shateſd. 
That at every motion ſwell'd. 8 A Johnſon, 4 If thou haſt the metal of a king, 
Who bear the bows were knights i in Arthur's reign, Being wrong' d as we are by this peewiſh town, 
| Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. Dryd. - Turn thou 1 mouth of thy artillery, 
(4. ) I fee thee compaſt with thy Kingdom's peers, As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls, © Shakeſp. 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds: Neither will it be ſatire or pecwiſß invective to affirm, that 


Hail king of Scotland. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. infidelity. and vice are not much diminiſhed. St. 


K.ing Henry's peers and chief nobility 2.) For what can breed neohoruitics 
Deſtroy d themſelves, and loſt the realm of France. Shateſp, 20 W dee dats Nn b. l peeviſh i I gruities, 


Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 


| I will not preſume 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be | To ſend ſuch peewviſb tokens to a king. Shaleſp. 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Hoes: Thoſe deſerve to doubly: bats at, that are p2eviſh and 
Co PEER. UV, Hy : [By N from appear] 1.” To angry for nothing to no purpoſe, L*Efirange. 
come jult in fight; 2. To look narrowly ; to peep. 
| 55 a 1 fun) 5 . 38 h th LR oo, 5 * 1 Tu Aſs adv. [from peeviſh.] Angrily ; querulouſly ; 
So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. | Shakeſp. 
Vet a many of your horſemen peer, WG ws 5 r der een 8 and proud, that he 8 
And gallop o'er the field. Shakeſp. Henry V. e e advice ot any. Hayward. 
Evin through the hollow eyes of death N _ Pez /visnness. nf. from pee viſb.] Iraſcibility; querulouſ- 
I ſpy life peering, Shakeſp. neſs ; fretfulneſs ; perverſeneſs. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, Some miſcarriages in government might eſcape through the 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Fohnſon. | peeviſhneſs of others, envying the publick ſhould be managed 
(2.) Now for a clod like hare in form they peer, without them. | King Charles, 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move, | It will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh E 
Now the ambitious lark with mirrour cler if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and ne 
They catch, while he, fool l to himſelf makes love. 22 leet to improve it. Loc 4 
Hell itſelf will paſs away, - You may find 
And leave her dolorous manſion to the peering day. Milten. Nothing but acid left behind: | 
Peering in tne. þ for ports, and peers, and roads, From paſſing you may then be freed, 
And every object that might make me fear When pee viſbneſs and ſpleen ſucceed, 55 Sar. 
Miisfortunę to my ventures. Shakeſp. Merch. of 1 en. PRG. n. /. [pegghe, Teutonick.] 1. A piece of wood driven 
Per RAGE, u. . [pairie, Fr. from feer.] 1. The dignity into a hole, which does the office of an iron nail. 2. The 
of a peer. 2. The body of peers, | pins of an inſtrument in which the ſtrings are ſtrained. 3. 
(r.) His friendſhips he to few confin'd; - To take a PRG lower; to depreſs ; to fink: perhaps 
No fools of rank or mongrel breed, from relaxing the cords. of wulical We 4. The 
Who fain would paſs for Lords indeed; ; | nickname of Margaret, | 
Where titles give no right or power, þ (1.) Solid bodies foreſhew rain; as boxes and tra of wood, 
And peerage 18 a wither'd flower. Swift. when they draw and wind hard. 1 


(2.) Not only the penal laws are in force elt papiſts, and 


he teeth - 
their number is contemptible, but alſo the peerage and com- The teeth are about thirty in each jaw; all of them clavi 


| culares or peg teeth, not much unlike the tuſks of a maſtiff. 
mons are excluded from parliament. | Dryden. B 
Pz:'RDOM. n. J. [from peer. ] Peerage. Ainſworth. If he be cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his little friend, 
Pze'ness. un. / [female of Peer.] Ihe lady of a pe 3 Z and hang him upon a peg till he comes to himſelf. Addiſon. 
woman ennobled. The pegs by nails in a great building, though they are but 
Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſtocks; little valued in themſelves, are abſolutely neceſſary to keep the 
Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box. Pope. whole frame together, Adaiſon, Spectator. 
Pre/rLES 8. adj, [from feer.] Unequalled ; n no A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, more virtuous 
peer. or wiſe, than if it wy upon a pg. Ful. 
| | 1 bind, | | 5 (2.) You are well tun'd now; but I'll let down 
On pain of puni ne the world 6 weet, | The pegs that make this muſick. Shakeſp. ws. 
We ſtand up peerleſ . *Shakeſp. (3+) Remember how in arms and politicks, 
Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, lad _ ſtill have worſted all your holy tricks, 
Approves her fit for none, but for a king. ' Shakeſp. ann'd your party with intrigue, = So | 
Heſperus, that led 1 lh your grandees down-a pg. Hudibras. 
The ſtarry hoft, rode brighteſt ; till the moon, | 75 Pn . a. To faſten with a peg. | Rod 
Riſing in clouded majeſty, at length | 5 275 I will rend an oak, | 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peer/eſs ligt. Milton. And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Such muſic worthieſt were to blaze ih Thou'ſt howl'd away twelve winters. Shakeſp- Tempeſt 
The peerleſs light of her immortal pri, ih T.aking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and pegg ing them down 
Whoſe luſtre leads us. Milton. in very rich earth, by that time twelvemonth they will be ready 
Her dreſs, her ſhape, her matchleſs grace, . to remove. Evelyn s Kalendar. 
Were all obſerv'd, as well as heav'nly fac PEL. u. J [In low Latin, 9 0 not known whence de- 
| With ſuch a peerleſs majeſty ſhe ſtands, 2483 rived ; peulfe, in Norman, is frippery.] Money; riches, 
As in that day ſhe took the crown. Dryden. The thought of this doth paſs all worldly "7 "OO ; 
Per'kLESS NESS. u. 1 {from peerleſs. J Univerſal ſuperio- | —— Hardy elf, 
rity. | Thou dareſt view my direful countenance,” 


he commonly diſcovers, ſuppoſes to be formed by cor- To trouble my till ſeat and heaps of pong Pele Spenſer. 
2 from perverſe; Skinner rather derives it from Of traffick or return ſhe never taketh c 3 


BP Not provident of pe, as many iſlands are. Drayten. 
beriſh, as we ſay 22 050. 1. Petulant; waſpiſh ; eafily _ pn, OE * 
a irritable ; iraſcible; ſoon ang; nn moro 3 n 
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Than man to yield to female lamentations. TM Sidney. 


I pray for no men By yall | Shaleſp. | 
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But the prevailing love of r 9 t. PI 4 RO 
Soon ſplit him on 0 e elf: J 
| pos s nere, 


He put it out 
To the poor if he erefus'd his pelf,). 
He us 'd them full as kindly as himſelf, T Suit. 
PECLICAN. u. ſ. [pelicanus, low Lat. pellican, Fr.] There 
are two ſorts of pelicans ; one lives upon the water and 
feeds upon fiſh ; the other keeps in deſerts, and feeds vp- 
on ſerpents and. other reptiles 7 the pelican bas a pecufiar 
. tenderneſs for its young; it generally places irs neſt upon 


a Ctaggy rock: the pelican is e to admit 1 its young 


to ſuck blood from its breaſt. Culnet. | 
e Should diſcarded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their fleſh ; 5 
JT was this fleſh begot thoſe pelican daughters. Shakef, 


The pelican hath a beak om and flat, like the flice of apo- 


thecaries. Hakewill on = muidence. 
PELLE T. n. { [from p ts, Lat. pelote, Fr.] 1. A little 


ball. 2 A bullet; a dall to be ſhot. 
(.) A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half the 
ſpirit of wine, burnt only eighty-ſeven pulſes, Bacon, 


That which is ſold to the merchants, is made into little p-/- 


lets, and ſealed, Sandys. 
| I dreſſed with little pellets of lint. - Wiſeman's Surgery. 
5 (2. ) The force of gunpowder hath been aſcribed to rarefac- 
tion of the earthy ſubſtance into flame, and ſo followeth a dila- 


tation; and therefore, leſt two bodies ſhould be in one place, 


there muſt needs alſo follow an expulſion of the pellet or blow- 
ing up of the mine: but theſe are ignorant ſpeculations; for 
flame, if there were nothing elſe, will be ſuffocated with any 
hard body, ſuch as a 
hard We would kill the flame. Bacon. 
How ſhall they reach us in the air with thoſe pellets they can 
hardly rol] upon the ground. L*Efirange. 
In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, the 
more forcibly the air paſſes and drives the pellet. Ray. 
Pe'LLETED. adj. [from peller.] Conſiſting of bullets. 
My brave Egyptians all, 
By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, 


Lie graveleſs. Shakeſp. 
Pe'LLIicLE. u. /. [pellicula, Latin.] 1. A thin ſkin. 2. It 


is often uſed for the film which gathers upon liquors im- 
pregnated with ſalts or other (ubſtancen, and evaporated by 
hear. 
(1.) After the diſcharge of the fluid, the. pellicle muſt be 
broke. Sharp's Surgery. 
PE'LLITORY. 3. " [parietaria, Lat. ] An herb. 
(elle meſle, Fr.] Confuſedly; tumul- 
tuouſly; one among another; with confuſed violence. 
When we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Then deſie each other; and pell meli 
Make work upon ourſelves. 
Never yet did inſurrection want 
Such moody beggars, ſtarving for a time 
Of pell mell havock and confuſion. 
After theſe ſenators have in ſuch manner, as your grace hath 
heard, battered epiſcopal government, with their paperſhot, 


then they fall pell- mell upon the ſervice book. dite. 
He knew when to fall on pellmell, 
To fall back and retreat as well. Hudibras. 


PzLLs. u. /. [pellis, Lat.] Clerk of the polls, an "officer 
belonging to the exchequer, who enters every teller's bill 
into a parchment roll called pe/lts acteptorum, the roll of 
receipts ; and alſo makes another roll Called pellis exituum, 
a roll of the diſburſements. Bailey. 


PELLU'CID. adj. [pelluciduz, Lat.] Clear ; tranſparent ; 


not opake; not dark. 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of fon matter 
with the proper matter of the ſtone : this is the caſe of agates 
and other coloured 8 the colours of ſeveral whereof. may be 
extracted, and the bodies rendered as pell/ucid as cryſtal, without 
Any damaging the texture, Woodward, 

If water be made warm in n emptied of 9255 


4 


a pellet is, or the barrel of a gun; fo as the 


wf. King John 


Shakeſp. nw IV. 
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- the water in PIE 8 will bubble and el Ks vellndy y uy 

it would in the open air in a veſſel ſet upon the "five, till it con- 
ceives a much greater heat. | Newton's Optics, 
PeiLUClDiTy. +: n.[, [from pellacid.] Travſparency ; 
Petro! obo $8. }  clearnefs; not opacity. 

The air is a clear and pellucid "maiſtraui, In which the in. 
ſenſible particles of diffolved matter float, without troubling the 
pellucidity of the air; when on a ſudden by a recipitation i they 
gather into viſible miſty drops that make clouds, 

Wie conſider their pellucidneſs and the vaſt quantity of 0 
that paſſes through them without reflection. Keil. 

PeLT. u. /. [from pellis, Lat.] 1. Skin; hide. 2. Tie 
quarry of a hawk all rorn.. Aliaſuurtb. 

(1) The camel's hair is taken for the kin or pelt with the 
hair y or it. Brown's Vagar Errours, 

ſeabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 

When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. Dryden. 

PRLT-MON GER, A. Pellio, Lat. pelt and monger.] A 
dealer in raw hides, 

To PELT. v. @. [poltern, German, inner; contracted 
fron pellet, Mr. Lye] 1. To ſtrike wich fomething thrown, 

It is generally ufed of ſomething thrown, rather with 

teazing frequency than deſtructive violence. 2. To throw; 

to caſt. 

(1.) Poor naked wretches whereſoe*er you are 

That bide the pelling of this pitileſs Rorm ! 

How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, 

Your loop'd-and window'd raggedneſs defend you. Shaleſb. 
Do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. 

No zealous brother there would want a ſtone 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryden. 
Obſcure perſons have inſulted men of great worth, and Felted 

them from coverts with little objections. - Atterbury, 


The whole empire could hardly ſubdue me, and I might 
eaſily with ſtones pelt the metropolis to pieces. Swift, 
(2.) My Phillis me with pe/Zed apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryden. 


Pe'LTING. adj This word in Shakeſpeare ſi gnifics I know 


not 'why, mean ; paltry ; pitiful. | 
Could great men thunder, Jove could ne'er be quiet ; 


For every pelting petty officer | 

Would uſe his heav'n for thunder. |  Shakeſps, 

| Fogs falling in the land, Far”. 

Have every pelting river made ſo proud, 
That they have overborn their continents, Shaleſp. 

They from ſheepcotes and Peitin villages | 

Enforce their kw | oy N Wualeſp. 

A tenement or pelting farm Shaleſp. 


bug n. Latin. The lower part of the belly, 
Pen. n, /. [penna, Latin.] 1. An inſtrument of writing. 
A, Om 16 Wing; e even here it may mean 
feuther. rom pennan, mag: A en incloſure ; a 


coop 
6 ) Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 


Until his ink were temper'd with love's debe 5 
 —— Eternal deities! 
Who write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 2 
With pers of adamant on plates of braſs. Dryden. 
Hle takes the papers, lays them down again; 
And with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. | Dryden. 


He remembers not that he took off pen from paper till he had 
done. Fell. 
I can, by defigningths letters, tell what new idea it ſhall exhibit 
the next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it, Which 
will neither appear, if my hands ſtand full; z of though I move. 
my pen, if my eyes be ſhut. | Locle. 
(2. ) The pers that did his pinnions EY BY (7 LEI 
Were like main-yards with flying canvas lin” d. | * 
g (3-) ——— Feather d ſoon and fledg d, 47 1100 8 
N ſumm' d their pen,; and Paring th air, ſublime, | 
With clang deſpis d the; ground. 8 Milton Par. Lok 
"WO .) My ather ſtole two geeſe out of a i . 
he cook was ordered to woes 8 or ſupper, a 


' the beſt in the pon, afro 


Shakeſp, - - | 
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fil only the manual exerciſe of. the pen, ot mechanica 
bart of writing; but it has been lon 
the ſtyle or compoſition, 


Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh'd in and bruis'd, 
Into their fabſtance pert. | 
— As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to ſcek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where ſhepherds pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field ſecure, 
Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe into the fold. 


. hd 


7 Pex. Y. 4. preter. and part, pail. pent. [pennan and 
"pinvan, Saxon. ] 1. To coop; to ſhut up; to incage; to 
' impriſon in à narrow place. 2. [From the noun; pret. 
and part: paſl. penned.) To write, It probably meant at 


g uſed with relation to 


Milton. 


| Milton. 
The glaſs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to deliver itſelf 
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de in pew his flocks will ld. Dee Horace: - (2.) Political power ls a right of making laws with penalties 
Ducks un ponds, and chickens in thy per, pft death, and conſequently afl ens 3 for preſerving oo 
And be thy turkeys num' rous as thy hens, $1 King, © | 


perty, and employing the force of the community in the exe» 
- cution of laws. A I F erl. 
Beneath her footſtool, ſcience groans in chains, 148895 
And wit dreads exile, fenaſtie and pains. Dunciad. 
(2.) Lend this money, not as to thy friend, . IR 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, | 
Who, if he break, thou may'ſt wi 
Exact the penalty. 


th better fare e 
Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


(3.) Away with her and pen her up. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. Pe? NNANCE, 7./. [penence, old French; for penitence.] In- 
+ > oem My heavy fon; fiction either publick or private, ſuffered as an expreſſion 
Private in his chamber pens himſelf, _ Shakeſp, of repentance for fin. . 
The plaiſter alone would pen the humour already contained And bitter pennance, with an iron whip, 125 
in the part, and forbid new humour. * Bacon. Was wont him once to diſciple every day. Spenſer. 


Mew her up, 


- And make her bear the pennance of heb tongue, Shake ſp. 
No penitentiary, though he enjoined him neyer fo ſtraight. 

fennance to expiate his firſt offence, would have counſelled him 

to have given over purſuit of his right, Bacon. 

The ſcourge | | | 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to pennance. 


Ty Milton's Paradiſe Loft... 
A Lorain ſurgeon, who whipped: the naked part with a great- 


by an expanſion of its parts. Beyle. 


Whoſe metal ſtiff he knew he could not bend 

With hearſay pictures, or a window look, 
With one good dance or letter finely penn d. Sidney. 
I would be loth to caſt away my ſpeech; for, beſides that 
it is excellently well penn d, I have taken great pains to con 
it. 0 Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. Shakeſp. 
A ſentence ſpoken by him in Englith, and penned out of his 
mouth by four good ſecretaries, for trial of our orthography, 
was ſet down by them, | Camden] Remains. 
He frequented ſermons, and penned notes with his own hand. 
Ha d on Edward VI. 


were as divine and as perpetual in reſpe& of obligation. 
4 | de Fr ahh Ph! White. 
The digeſting my thoughts into order, and the ſetting them 
down in writing was ny ; for. without ſuch ſtrict examina 
tion, as the penning them affords, they would have been dis- 
jointed and roving ones. oe 
Almoſt condemn'd, he mov d the judges 
Hear, but inſtead of me, my Oedipus ; 
The judges hearing with applauſe, at th' end 3 
Freed him, and ſaid, no fool ſuch lines had penn d. Denb. 
Gentlemen ſhould extempore, or after a little meditation, 
ſpcak to ſome ſubject without penning of any thing. 


thus: 


would do honour to the perſons who write them. Audi ſon. 
Twenty fools I never ſaw . wy | 
Come with petitions fairly penned, 
Deſiring I ſhould ſtand their friend, Swift. 


d penal fire. © 
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The precepts penned, or preached by the holy Apoſtles, 


Digby On the Soul. | 


Locle. 
Should I publiſh the praiſes that are ſo well penned, they + 


Pe'npe 


The prevention of miſchief is-preſcribed-by the Jewiſh cuſtom; rod of nettles till all over bliſtered, perſuaded him-to perform this. 
they pen up their daughters, and permit them to be acquainted Peunance in a ſharp fit he had. —.. 
with none. 5 Hare on Cofſu mptions. Pyyce, u. The plural of penny ; formed from pennies, 

Ah! h bus'nefs had been ene 8 Dr by a contraction uſual in the rapidity of colloquial ſpeech. 

To pen the hangs je | Yen. The fame ſervant found one of his fellow ſervants; which: 

(2.) For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, , 


owed him an hundred pence, and took him by the throat. Mar. 


Pe'ncir. mn /. [penicillum, Latin. 1. A ſmall bruſh of: 
hair which painters dip in their colours: 2. A black lead 
pen, with which cut to a point they write without ink. 
Any inſtrument of writing without ink. 
(2.). The Indians will perfectly repreſent in feathers 


* 


whatſoever 


they ſee drawn. with pencils, Heyl. 
Pencils can by one flight touch reſtore 22 
Smiles to that Bene face, that wept before. Dryden. 
For thee the groves green liv'ries wear, 5 
For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, 5 
And nature's ready enci / paints the flowers. Dryden. 


A fort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, as laid by 


the ec ! on the table, mark out very odd figures. Locke... 
The faithful fencil has deſign'd RES 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 4115 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 2 
And ready nature waits upon his hand. Pope. 
(2.) Mark with a pen or fencil the moſt conſiderable things in 
the books you deſire to remember. | Matte. 
To PEN CIL. v. n. [from the noun.] To paint. 
Painting is almoſt the natural man; ; 

For fince — trafficks with man's nature, 

He is but outſide; pencil d figures are f 5 
En ſuch as they give out. Sbaleſp. Timon... 
Piulſe of all kinds diffus'd their od'rous po- rs, 

Where nature pencils butterflies on flowers. Harte. 


Pe/nDanT. 1. /. (pendant, French. ]. 1. A jewel hanging 
in the ear. 2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 3. 
A pendulum. Obſolete, 4. A-ſmall flag in ſhips. Fwy 
- {8-3 — The ſpirits 2 4 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, . 
Some hang upon the fendents of her ear. Pote. 
(2.) Unripe fruit, whoſe verdant ſtalks do cleve 
Cloſe to the tree, which grieves no leſs to leave 
I be ſmiling fendant which adorns her fo, — 
And until Autumn, on the bough ſhould grow. 
3.) To make the ſame fendant 


Walter. 
twice as faſt as it did, or 


make every undulation of it in half the time it did, make the 


line, at which it hangs, double in geometrical proportion to the 
lineat which it hanged before. en Digoy-on the Soul, 


NDENCE.'#, . [from pendeo, Lat.) Slopeneſs; inclina» 
tion. 5 ep 


I The Ttah give the cover a graceful pendence or lopen ee 
 dividi wy 8 | | ; 25 
dividing the Whale breadth uns nine parts, whereof two full 
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Aaneous ſtability. . 


PE NDULOUS. aj. [pendulus, Latin.] Hanging; not 


And let me wring your heart, for fo I ſhall, 


"al bodies, © | 
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Mot ton ArchiteHure. 


PIN br New. n 7. [from pendio, Latin. Suſpenſe ; delay 


of deciſion. | 


The judge ſhall pronounce in the principal cauſe, nor can 
the alla allege pendency of ſuit. Aye. 


* 
7 


'Pe'xoenm. adj. [pendens, Latin; ſome write pendant, from 
the French.] 1. Hanging. 2. Jutting over. 3. Supported 


= 


above the ground. Ed. 188 
(1. ) Quaint in green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 
With ribbons pendent, flaring about her head. 
I ſometimes mournful verſe indite, and ſing 
Of deſperate lady near a purling ſtream, _. 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree. 
V3) A fendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock her eyes with air. 
(.) They brought, by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, . a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex'd abyſs. 


Sbabeſp. 


5 Shakeſp. 


yet undecided. * N 
A perſon pending ſuit with the dioceſan, ſhall be defended 


in the poſſeſſion. 
PenDuLO'sSITY. | 
Pe/nDuLOUSNESS. 


n. . [from pendubous.) The ſtate 
of hanging ; ſuſpenſion. | 


. 
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to pierce or enter; ſharp ; ſubtile. 
If the operation of theſe ſalts be 


in convenient glaſſes pro. 


moted by warmth, the aſcending ſeams may eaſily be caught 


and reduced into a penetrant ſpirit. 


The food, mingled with ſome diſſolvent juices, is evacuated 


into the inteſtines, where it is further ſubtilized and rendered ſo 
fluid and penetrant, that the finer part finds its way in at the 


ſtreight orifices of the lacteous veins. 


| * 


To PENETRATE. v. 4. [penetro, Lat. fenetrer, Fr.] 1. 


Philips. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Pe'nDinG. n. /{. [fendente lite.] Depending; remaining 


Apylife. _ 


\ 
His flender legs he encreaſed by riding, that is, the humours 


deſcended upon their fenduloſity, having no ſupport or ſuppe- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ſupported below. | 
All the plagues, that in the pendu/ous air | 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters, 
| | | Shakeſfeare. 
Bellerophon's horſe, fram'd of iron, and 2 between two 


Idadſtones with wings expanded, hung endulous in the air. 
5 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


The grinders are furniſhed with three roots, and in the upper 

jaw often four, becauſe theſe are pendulous. - Kay. 
Pe/xpuLuUM. 1. . [pendulus, Lat. pendule, Fr.] Any 

weight hung ſo as that it may eaſily ſwing backwards and 
forwards, of which the great law is, that its oſcillations 
are always performed in equal time. : 

pon the bench IJ will fo handle em, 

That the vibration of this pendulum 

Shall make all taylors yards of one : 

Unanimous opinion. Hudibras, 


PE/NETRABLE adj. [penetrable, Fr. penetrabilis, Lat.] 
1. Such as may be pierced ; ſuch as may admit the en- 
trance of another body. 2. Suſceptive of moral or intel- 
lectual impteſſion. : 5 

(1.) — — Let him try thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. 
(2.) —— I am not made of ſtone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties. 
| — - Peace, 


| Dryden. 
Shakeſp. 


If it be made of penetrable ſtuff. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


PexnerrAB1i'iitY, u. / [from penetrable,] Suſceptibility 

ol iuipreſſion from another body. . 

There being no mean between ßenetrability and impenetra- 
bility, paſſivity and activity, they being contrary; therefore the 


infinite rarefaction of the one quality is the poſition of its con- 
b | _ Chepne's Philoſophical Principles. 


* 


Not im uſe. | - 7M 
The heart reſiſts purulent fumes, into whoſe fenetrails to 
inhauate ſome time muſt be allowed. | - Harvey. 


PENETRANCY. A. /. [from penetrant.] Power of enter- 


ing or piercing. . 
Tus ſubtility, activity, and penetrancy of its effluvia no ob- 
ſtacle can ſtop or repel, but they will make their way through 


* 


— * 


meaning. 


To pierce ; to enter beyond the ſürface; to make way 
into a body. 2. To affect the mind. 3, To reach the 


(1.) Marrow is, of all other oily ſubſtances, the moſt fore. 
trating. | | Arbuthnot on Aliment;, 
(3.) There ſhall we clearly fee the uſes of theſe things, 


which here were too ſubtile for us to penetrate, Kays 
ToPe'NETRATE. V. n. 1, To make way. 


2. To m 
way by the mind. . ake 


.,) Court virtues bear, like gems,” the higheſt rate, 


Born where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate : 
Though the ſame ſun with all diffuſive rays 

Smile in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 

. We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. 


© 


Pope, 


(2.) If we reached no farther than metaphor, we rather faricy 


than know, and are not yet penetrated into the inſide and reali- 
ty of the thing. | | 


PentTRA'TION. #./, [penetration, Fr. from penetrate.) 1. 


The act of entering into any body, 2. Mental entrance 
into any thing abſtruſe. 3. Acuteneſs ; ſagacity. 
en - It warms | 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration though unſeen 
- Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. 
(2.) A penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and depths of 
modern algebra and fluxions,” is not worth the labour of thoſe 
who deſign either of the three learned profeſſions. 
(3.) The proudeſt admirer of his own parts might conſult 
with -others, though of inferior capacity and penetration. 


Watts, | 


Pz/neTRATIVE. adj. [from penetrate.] 1. Piercing ; ſharp; 


 Pe'nETRATIVENESS.. . . from penetrative.] The qua- 


Pz'nz TRAIL. n. /. [penetralia, Latin.] Interiour parts. 


Ray on the Creation. 


ject to any foggy noiſomeneſs from fens. 


the juice of its fruit > a fp 
acid flavour: there is alſo a wine made of the juice of this frwt, 
but it will not keep good long. 77 «© to 0 0 


ſubtile. 2. Acute; ſagacious; diſcerning. 3. Having 
the power to impteſs the mind. V 
(.) Let not air be too groſs, nor too fenetrative, nor ſub- 
Worton. 
( 2.) O thou, whoſe fenetrative wiſdom found 
The ſouth ſea rocks and ſhelves, where thouſands drown'd, 


. — Woulcd'ſt thou ſee 


| Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down oy 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd * | 
To penetrative ſhame, J)%%%%ͤ 1 


lity of being penetrative. 


Pe'nGuiN. n. /. [anſer magellanicus, Latin,] 1. A bitd. 


This bird was found with this name, as is ſuppoſed, by 
the firſt diſcoverers of America ; and penguin ſignitying 
in Welſh a white head, and the head of this fowl being 
white, it has been imagined, that America was peopled 
from Wales; | whence Hudibras * © Britiſh Indians 
nam'd from penguins.” Grew gives another account 


of the name, deriving it from pinguis, Lat, fat 3 but is, { 


believe, miftaken. 2. A fruit. 1 

(I.) The penguin is fo called from his extraordinary fatneſs : 
for though he be no higher than a large gooſe, yet he weighs 
ſometimes ſixteen pounds: his wings are extreme ſhort and 


5 little, altogether unuſeful for flight, but by the help whereof he 
ſwims very ſwiftly. - * FF 
| 1 


| | ''. Grew's Muſaum. 
(2.) The Jax: Ike ry common in the Weſt Indies, where 


- 


it is often put into punch, being of -a"thap 


9 


* — 


| Locke, 7 


Milton's Par, Lot. 


Watts, : 


Sauift's Mijcellanies, 
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ere for the elevation of the higheſt top or ridge from the loweſt, PE NE TRANT. 4%. [penetrant, Fr.] Having the poite 
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© PENINSULA. mae. [Lat. pens infula 4 peninſule,, Fr.) 


2 narrow neck to the main. 


3. The place where pennance is enjoined. 


ſure of pennance. | 


1 65 
FEVITENTLY, adv. from penitent.] 
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piece of land almolt ſurrounded by the ſea, but joined by 


Aide of Milbrook heth the peninſula of Infwork, on/ whoſe 
neckland ſtandeth an apcient houſe. | ) Carew, 


PENINSULATE b. adi. [from peninſula]. Almoſt ſurround- 


PE/NI PENCE. n. J. [penitence Fr. penitentis, Lat.] Re- 


pentance ; ſorrow for crimes; contrition for fin, with 


amendments of life or change of the affections. 
| Death is deferr'd, and fenitence has room Cond 
To mitigate, if not reverſe the doom, Dryden. 
PE NTIIEN T. adj. [penitent, Fr. pœnitens, Lat.] Repentant; 
contrite for ſin; trowful for paſt tranſgreſſions, and reſo- 

Jutely amending life. | | | PEE 
g — Ä ˙ 


To ſee you become ſo penitent. Shakeſp. 
Nor in the land of their captivity * 

Humbled themſelves, or fenitent beſought 

The God of their forefathers. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 
Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 

From whom as oft he ſaves them fenitent. Milton, 


The proud he tam'd, the fenitent he chear d, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear d.,. 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
Pe/niTENT. A. . 1. One ſorrowful for fin. 2. One under 
cenſures of the church, but admitted to pennance. 3. One 
under the direction of a confeſſor. | 
(1.) Concealed treaſures ſhall be brought into uſe by the in- 
duſtry of converted fenitents, whoſe carcaſes the impartial laws. 
ſhal] dedicate to the worms of the earth. | Bacon. 
The repentance, which is formed by a grateful ſenſe of the 
divine goodnefs towards him, is reſolved on while all the ap- 
petites are in their ſtrength; the penitent conquers the tempta- 
tions of fin. in their full force. | Rogers. 


(2.) The counterfeit Dionyſius deſcribes the practice of the 


church, that the catechumens and penitents were admitted to 


the leſſons and pſalms, and then excluded. 


Stillingflcet,. 


PENITE NTIAL. adj. {from penitence] Expreſling penitence ; 


enjoined as pennance. 
I have done pennance for contemning love, 
Whoſe high imperious thoughts have puniſh'd me 
With bitter faſts and fenitential groans. Shakeſp. 
Is it not ſtrange, that a rational man ſhould adore leeks and 
garlick, and ſhed penitential tears at the ſmell of a deified 
onion. | South... 


Prvite'xTLAL. n. ſ. [penitenciel, Fr. penitentiale, low 


Latin.] A book directing the degrees of pennance. 


The penitentials or book of pennance contained fuch matters 


as related to the impoſing of pennance, and the reconciliation 
of the perfon that ſffered pennance. Ayliſte. 
ENITENTIARY, u. . [enitencier, Fr. pænitentiarius, 
low Latin.] 1. One who preſcribes the rules and meaſures 
of pennance. 2. A penitent; one who does pennance. 
|  Hinfevorth, 
1.) Upon the loſs of Urbin, the duke's undoubted right, no 
Tenitentiary, though he had enjoined him never ſo ſtraight pen- 
my to expiate his firſt offence, would have counſelled him to 
ve given | I is ri ich - 
wy 150 over purſuit * his right, which he proſperoully re 
The great penitentiary with his counſellors preſcribes the mea- 
| Ayliße, Parergon. 
(2.) A priſon reſtrained John. Northampton's liberty, who, 
for abuſing the ſame in his unruly mayoralty of London, was 


was - 

condemned hither as a perpetual penitentiary. | Carew. 
To maintain a painful fight againſt the law of fin, is the 

work of the penitentiary. Hammond, 


oy With repentance ; 


th ſorrow for ſin; with contrition. . © 


pens. 


* e Sa FX 72, 3 


A Pa'nmans , / [en and man.]! 1. One who proſeſſes the 


Pz'nwnanm. n. /. [pennon, Fr.] 


Pe/nnaTeD. adj. [pennatus, Latin.) i 
nated, amongtt botaniſts, ate thoſe leaves of plants as grow-W 


PECNNON. n. 
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act of writing, 2. An autitbr; a writer, 


(.) The four evangeliſts, within fifty years after. our 8a. 


viour's death, conſigned to writing that hiſtory, which had been 
. publiſhed only by the apoſtles and diſciples : the further conſide- 
ration of theſe holy zeamen will fall under another part of this 
diſcourſe, Aalli ſun on the Chriſtian Religion. 
The deſcriptions which. the evangeliſts give, ſhew that both 
our bleſſed Lord and the holy fenmen of his tory were deeply 
affected. | | Atterbury.. 


Pe'NNACHED. adj, [pennachs, Fr.] Applied to flowers 


when the ground of the natural colour of their leaves is 
radiated and diverſified neatly without any confuſion. | 


b | | . Trevoux, 
- _ Carefully protect from violent rain your. fennached tulips. 
covering them with matraſſes. $11 4. vein. 


| 1. A ſmall flag, enſign or 
2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board. 

Ainſworth... 
1. Winged. 2. Fen- 


colouts. 


directly one againfl another on the ſame rib or ſtalk; as. 
thoſe of aſh and walnut- tree. Quincy. 


Pe'/nner. n. / from fem] 1. A. writer, 2. A peucaſe: 
Ain. So it is called in Scotland. \ 


Pe'nx1LEss, adj. from fenny.] Moneyleſs ; poor ; wants- 


* 


ing money. 1 788 | | 
. Tpenmn, Fr.] A ſmall flag or colour. 
Hier yellow locks criſped like golden wire, e 
About her ſhoulders weren looſely ſhed, 

And when the wind amongſt them did inſpire, 


They waved like a fennon wide diſpred. ' Sfenfer.. 
— Harry ſweeps through our land 
With fennons painted in the blood of - Harfleur, Shale ſp. 
High on- his pointed lance his pennon bore, | | 
His Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur, Dryden. 


PE'NNY. x. / plural pence. [ penig, Saxon.]. 1. A tmall 


coin, of which twelve make a thilling :: a penny is the 
radical denomination from which Engliſh coin is number- 


ed, the copper balfpence and farthings being only nummorum 


famuli, a ſubordinate ſpecies of coin. 


| 2. Proverbially. A 
{ſmall ſum, | | 


3. Money in general: * 
(J.) She ſighs and ſhakes her ernpty ſſioes in vain, 


No ſilver. penny to reward her pain. Dryden. 
One frugal on his birth - day fears to dine, | 

Does at a fenny's coſt in herbs repine.. Dryden. 
(2.) | You ſhall hear | 

The legions, now-in Gallia, ſooner landed" N 

In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 0 

Of any penny tribute paid. Shakeſp. ymbelive. 
We will not lend thee a penny. Shakefp.. 


Becauſe there is a latitude of. gain in buying and ſelling, . 
take not the utmoſt penzy that is lawful, for although it be law 
ful, yet it is not ſafe. : Taylor's Holy Living. 

(3.). Pepper and Sahean incenſe take; I 
And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make 

Be ſure to turn the penny. 3 | Dryden. 

It may be a contrivance: of ſome printer, who hath a mind to 
make a penny. | . Swift's Miſcelleries. . 


Bacon. Pe'NNyROYAL, Or pudding graſs. u. ſ. |pulegium, Eutin. ] 

A plant. 4645 3 7 ee 

Pe'NNnyYWEIGHT. . [i [penny and weight.) A weight con- 
taining twenty-four grains troy weight. „ 

The Sevil piece of Eight is 1:4 pennywerght. in the pound 

worſe than the Engliſh ſtandard, weighs fourteen pennywerght,. 

contains thirteen pennyweight, twenty-one - grains and fifteen, _ 

| mites, of which there are twenty in the grain of ſterling filyer, - 
and is in value forty-three Engliſh pence and eleven hundredths 
of a penny. 77 | 


ENKNIBR, n. ſ. [pen and Anife.] A knife uſed to cut. PE'nnywiss. adj. I penm and wiſe.] One who ſaves mall 


Miller. 


Arbuthnot on Coin. 


„„;ö;B IHR 5 ſums at the hazard of larger; one who is a niggard on im- 
ad K. u e fitter to guide pentnives than ſworde, pre- proper occaſi ons. OM 
REM pan i. i „ B.. Be not pennyuiſe; riches have wings and fly away of 'them- 
de Might as ſoon ſell an oak with a penknife,  Holyday, ſelves. i eee, 
. 459 | % | £ 4 2 2 5 44 2 9 2 1 5 1 bY TE a : | Vil L 
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is bought fora penny. 2. Any purchaſe ; any thing bought 
vor fold for money. 3. Something advantageouſly bought ; 
8 e got for Jeſs than it is worth, 4. A ſmall quan- 
: tity 
1 0 As for corn it is R 1 805 natural, ſave only for barley 
oats, and ſome places for rye; and therefore the larger 
_ may be allowed to them. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Pirates may make cheap penn wworibs of their pillage, 

And purchaſe friends. '. © Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
I fay nothing to him, for he hath neither Latin, French nor 
Italian, and you may come into court, and ſwear that I have a 
poor pemnpworth of the Engliſh, Shakeſp. 
Lucian affirms, that the ſouls of uſurers after their death are 
75 | tranſlated into the bodies of aſſes, and there remain certain days 
| for poor men to take their penny wor tis out of their bones and 
F Aides by cudgel and ſpur. Peacham. 
3 4h Though m Es of church lands men have uſually the 
3 cheapeſt fernyworths, yet 0 have not always the beſt age 99 

| Soa / 
Wün fame he pray d, but let the event declare 

He had no mighty fern'wworth of his pray”'r. 

.) My — I diſtribute in be Moe! to thoſe about 
me and who diſpleaſe me leaſt. Swift. 


PE/NSILE. adj. penſilis, Latin. ] 1. Hanging ; ivipeaged. 
2. Supported above the ground. 
They: ) Two trepidations; the one manifeſt and local, as of the 
bell an it is penſile; the other ſecret, of the minute parts. 
Bacon. 
This ethereal ſpace, 
Vielding to earth and ſea the middle place, 
Anxious I aſk you, how the penſile ball 
Should never ſtrive to riſe, nor never fear to fall. Prior. 
(2.) The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, 
On which the planted grove and penſilè garden grows. Prior, 
rig wr ESS. u. .. [from penſile.] Ihe ftate of hang- 


one without an equivalent. In England it is generally under- 
ſtood to mean pay given to a ſtate hireling for treaſon to 
his country. 
A charity beſtowed on the education of her young ſubjects 
has more merit than a thouſand. penſions to thoſe of a higher 
fortune. Addiſon's Guardian. 
He has liv'd wich the great without flattery, and been, a friend 
to men in power without fexſons. Pope. 
Chremes, for airy penſions of renown, 
Devotes his ſervice to the ſtate, and crown. 
Jo PENSION. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſupport by an 
arbitrary allowance 
One might expect to ſee medals of France in the higheſt per- 
- Feftion, when there is a ſociety penſned and ſet apart for the 
en of them. ' Addiſon on Medals. 
; The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penſion d Quarles. Pope. 
Pe'xs10nary. adj. ¶penſionnaire, F rench. ] Maintained by 


penſions. | 
Scorn his 3 policiens 3 
His ſilly Ta and fenfionary ſpies. Donne. 
They u were devoted by penſionar y obligations to the olive. 
Howel's Vocal Foręſt. 
Pe'nsionER. n. if, [from penſion. 1. One Who is ſup- 
ported by an allowance paid at the will of another; a de- 
pendant. 2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to obey his 
\ maſter. _ 
I..) Prices of things neceſſary fer ſuſtentation, grew exceſ- 
five to the hurt of penſiners, ſoldiers, and all hired ſervants. 
| Camden. 


1 dreams, 

The fickle 275175 of Morpheus' train. 22 
Thoſe perſons whom he truſted with his teſt ſecret and 
822 buſineſs, his charity, ſeldom had nh: e him, but 
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Dryden. 


this life or the life to come, there is great cauſe why we ſhould 


PENSION. 1. /. [penſion, Fr.] An allowance made to any 


| ung. 


11 


| be de is debe Wh rquiſites of the curate 
office, and therefore is a kind 3 ner to him. "Colter, 
(.) In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, OE 
And one more penſioner St. Stephen gains, ; K. 
PE. NSIVE. adj. [pen/if, French ; ponſive, Italian 1. | 

_ rowfully thoughtfvl ; ſorrowful ; mournfully ſerious; an 


lancholy. 2. It is generally and proper uſed of 1 
ne Prior has applied it to things. r F Ire 
(1) Think it ſtill a good work, which they 1 in their penſve 
care for the well beſtowing of time account waſts. Hooker, 
Are you at leiſure, holy father, — CLE - 
My leiſure ſerves me, penſiue daughter, now. Shaieſp, 
Anxious cares the -n/ive nymph oppreſt, Ne | 
And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breaſt. Pope, 
(2.) We at the ſad approach of death ſhall know 
The truth, which from theſe penſiue numbers flow, * 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. 
Pe'nsIveLy. adv. [from penfive.] With welanchoy, 
ſorrowfully ; with gloomy ſeriouſneſs, 
So fair a lady did I fpy, 
On herbs and flowers the walked penſroety : 
Mild, but yet love the proudly did forſake. Spenſer, 
Pe/NSIVENESS. n. . {from penſive.] Melancholy ; for- 
rowfulneſs; gloomy ſeriouſneſs. 
Concerning the bleſſings of God, whether they tend unto 


delight more in giving thanks than in making requeſts for them, 
inaſmuch as the one hath penfiveneſs and fear, the other always 
joy annexed. . Hooker, 
—— Would'ſ thou unlock the door 
To cold deſpairs and gnawing penſiveneſs. 
PexT. part. paſſ. of pen. Shut up. 


Cut my lace aſunder, 


That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat. Shale). 
The ſon of Clarence have I pert up cloſe. Shakeſp. 

The foul pure fire, like ours, of equal force 

But gent in ech, muſt iſſue Dryden. 


by diſcourſe. 
Pent up in Utica he vainly ö 
A Poor epitome of Roman greatneſs. ä Addiſon s Cato. 
PeNTACA'PSULAR. adj. [Tels and capſular.) Having fue 
cavities. 
Pe'nTACHORD. 424i. [Tis and xogdh. } An inſtrument with 
five ſtrings. | 
PENTAE“DRO Us. adj. [mils and Leer.] Having five ſides. 
The pentacdrous columnar een bodies are compoſed of 
plates ſet lengthways, and paſſing from the furface to the axis. 
Woodward on Foſſils, 
PE/ NTAGON. N. * [pentogon, F T. ils and vn. A N 
figure with five angles. | 
I know of that famous piece at Capralora, caſt by Baroccio 
into the form of a pentagon with a circle inſeribed. Potlen. 
PexnTA'GONAL. adj. [from Mnrages. | Quinquangular ; hay- 
ing five angles. 
The body being cut tranſverſely, its ſurface appears like a 
net made up of pentagonal meſhes, with a pentagonal ſtar in 
each meſh. Woodward on Foſs 
PenxTa'METER. 2. . [pentametre, Fr. pentamerrum, Lat.] 
A Latin verſe of five feet. | 
Mr. Diſtich may poſſibly play ſome pentameters upon us, 
but he ſhall be anſwered in Alexandrines. Addiſon, 
PenTA'NGULAR. adj. [ils and angular] Five cornered. 
His thick and bony ſcales ſtand in rows, 0 as to make the 
fleſh almoſt pentangular. Grew. 
PenTAPE'TALOUS. adj. [Til and petala, Lat] Haring 


five petals or leaves. 
PENTA' s PAST. @dj. [pentaſpaſie, Fr, . Cre.) An. 


| engine with five pullies. 


PRNTA“STIck. . /. [Tile and che. — 


ſiſting of five verſes. | 
Pe'nTASTYLE. A. . [ils and Crone] In chi, 
f Fr] 


a work in which are five rows of columns. 
Pe/nTATEUCH. . 1 Nee 3 p_—_— 
Few, ba, bee 1 208 les. . 23 
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Feser ger 8 part of — wake; not | PENURY. 4 . N La) Poreny vtec "ml 
PUNT C081. n. /  [werleerh 3 pentacofle, Fr] 1. KA  Whocan n perfeR] declare , 

SG _ among the Jews. 2. Whitfuntide: The wondrous cradle of thy N I 
3 Pentecoff hens fies the fiftieth, | becauſe this feaſt was cele- _ When thy great mother Venus firſt thee bare, + & 3 | 
ow d the b day y after the ſixteenth of Niſan, which was the _ Begot of plenty and of penury, „ööÜĩÜ5—vtĩͤ PORE 18 + 
ſecond day of the feat of the paſſover : the Hebrews call it the Sometimes am 1 King; PHI | 5 
feaſt of weeks, becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks after the paſ= - Then treaſon makes me wiſh had beggar; ;. 


/ >; * 


ſover: they then offered the firſt fruits of the wheat harveſt, And ſo I am: then avg e HS { ; 
which then was completed: it was inftituted to oblige. the Perfuades me, I was better when a king; þ 
Iſraelites to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge the Then I am king'd again. dba. Richard III. 


Lord's dominion, and alſo to render thanks to God for the lar. All innocent they were expoſed to hardſh P and penury, which, 
he had given them from mount Sinai, on the fiftieth day after without you, they could never have eſcape Spratt. 


their 4295 out of Egypt. Calmet. Let them not ſtill be obſtinately blind, 5 „ 

; \ *Tis Jab che el of Lucentio, Still to divert the good deſign' d, | . 1 

c entecoft as quickly as it wil! Or with malignant pe nun. 1 _ 

Some five and twenty years. Shakeſp. Romeo and Fatict. To ſtarve the royal virtues of his mind. Dryden. + 

May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid _ ; 

PenTECO'STAL, * [from pentecofi.] Belonging to Whit- Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade. Prior. 
ſuntide. Prov. n. /. [ponia, Latin.) A flower. Miller. 


I have compoſed glace collects, made up out of the church 


A phyſician had often tried th t ſeafonabl ther- 
collefts with ſome little variation; as the collects adventual, ee eee bee e eee ap tny 


ed without ſucceſs ; but having gathered it when the decreaſing 


| quadrageſimal, paſchal or ꝓentecaſtal. | Sanderſon. moon paſſes under Aries, and tied the ſlit root about the necks 4 
Pe/nTHOUSE: u. A Trent, from pente, Fr, and ſe, A dof his patients, he had freed more than one from epileptical 7 
ſhed hanging out aſſope from the main wall fits. 14. 
8 This is the benubouſe under which Lorenzo defir'd us to make Pe'orLe. n. . [peuple, Fr. populus, Lat.] 1. A nation 
a ſtand. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. thoſe who compoſe a community. In this ſenſe is read 1 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 5 5 peoples. 2. The vulgar. 3. The commonalty ; not the mM 
1 12 eee — A? an nA NN 9g or nobles. 4. Perſons of a 33 claſs, 5. = 
urKs lurking under err Oe, labou Wit — 
mattocks to dig up he dilatation of the wall, Knolles. Kr Te. e Hens, _e wow Ive: 


le is uſed indefinitely, like ou in French. N 
Thoſe defenſive engines, made by the Romans into the form 4 3 25 
of penthouſes to cover the aſſailants from the weapons of the (.) Propheſy again before * oples and nations and | 


e would he preſently batter in pieces with ſtones and | * aps Feop le not ſtrong, yet they Wen eee = 
+ HD M y penthouſe eye-brows and my ſhaggy beard om 8 33 1 FrOWr 1! Wit 56> = 2 
Offend your fight we Rs RUE NR AO abs; . -: Dou. True thefeople wee the ety celeb. Criolanis. = 

e chi | £ 
Drops from ſome penthouſe on her wretched head.” Rowe. vnde oy 3 Jes 2 ruin common PEapir dye. Conley. f 


Pe'xT1ICE. . 2 [aptentir, French; #endice, Italian. It The Fnowing artiſt may 
is commonly ſuppoſed a corruption of ent bouſe; but per- Juilgs better than the feople, but a play 


haps pentice is the true word] A floping root. | Made for delight, | | "7M 
Climes that fear the falling and lying of much ſnow, ought _ If you N.. it not, has no excuſe. Moll. „ 
io provide more inclining pentices. Motion. 3) — Of late . 3 | wo 
Pr“ . n. /. ſpent and tile] A tile formed to cover wan, was — Sa N 45 q them | 
t * e jupphants Or Ine 
Reals ſloping part of the roof: they are often called pan- Time-p caſers 3 | 2 ; Shakeſs. . 
5 yielf ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 
the Inks ve Heme che ng wt e ian eee e eee 
7 T up. part. adi [pent, from pen and up.] Shut £ 7 (4) If a man temper his actions to content every combina- 
Cloſe tent e ie * 7 ez wo win the be the {raph p ee 
; Rive your concealing continents. Sbaleſ. K. Lear. ec 4: 1 n eren —— 
EN ULTIMATE. adi. D Latin] Laſt but RE The f frogs petitioning few king, bids people have a care 
. of ſtruggling with heaven. L*Eftrange. * "> 
Penu'MBRA, n. . [pene ET) umbra, 1 An im perfect People were tempted to lend b remiums and in- . 
P y great p 2 „ 
ſhadow, that part of the ſhadow which is half ight. _ tereſt...  Sawift's Miſcellanies, 
| The breadth of this image anſwered to the ſun's diameter, Watery liquor will keep an animal from ſtarving by diluting' 
and was about two inches and the eighth part of an inch, in- the fluids ; for people have lived twenty-four days upon nothing 
cluding the tenumbra.. : : Newton, but Water. Arbuthnot 0 Ali ment,. 75 | | 5 £2 I 
TORE K10Us. adj, [from penuria, Latin.] 1. Niggardly; = P*2p{. in adverſity ſhould preſerve laudable eee. 1 
paring ; not lib ? 1 1 
tiful. 87 * n ; fordidly ET * Sant; "No TY len To Pe! OPLE., *. a. [peupler, French. ] To ſtock with | ay 2 25 +74 
(1. What 0 RE BEEN 7 3 | „ 
1 3 „ Suppoſe tht Brute, or whoſoever elſe that firſt people8 this 
(2-) Some penurious ſpring by chance appear” "4 5 iſland, had arrived upon T hames, and called the iſland after his 
Scanty of water, | | Addiſon, - name Kritabois. | 955 „ "Ln. 
Ptnu'x100sLY.. adv. {from penurious] Sparingly De He would not be alone, who all things can „ 
p lentifully, | ;. But peopled with 3 earth with man. JO "ml 
e ESS. N. * [from Penne e 11 1. Nigg . N p pas eauty a 43 8 —— | 4 15 785 1 
CCC By erouds of Haven, and peopled empire leres. Boren. | © 
8 * enten infinite induſtry and prnuriouſneſs of A peopl'd city — * a deſert place. Dryden. BE 
niſh people, it is no wonder that, notwithſtanding they fur- ' Imperious death direfts his ebon lance; 2 a 
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d0oũ help the rawneſs'of the ſtomach and digeſt 


are three different fruits produced by three diſtinct plants: 
black pepper is a dried fruit of the, ſize of a verch and 
roundiſh, but rather of a deep brown than a black colour: 
with this we are ſupplied from Java, Malabar and Sumatra, 
and the plant has the ſame heat and fiery taſte that we 
find in the pepper : white pepper is commonly factitious, 
and prepared from the black by taking off the outer bark, 
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white : long pepper is a fruit gathered while unripe and 
* dried, of-an inch or an inch and half in length, and of the 
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; To PRE PER. V..@. {from the noun.] 
3 pepper. 2: To beat; to mangle with ſhot or blows. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
box for holding 


rogues in buckram ſuits. | 
Pe"'prERBOX. 7. /. [pepper and Box.] A 
, Pepper. | | 
I will not take the leacher; he cannot creep into a half- 
penny purſe nor into a pepperbox. Shakeſp. 


— 


conſiderable value. 
Our performances, though dues, are like thoſe peppercorns 
which frecholders pay their landlord to acknowledge that they 
hold all from him. Boyle. 
Folks from mud-wall'd tenement 
Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. e 


eminently hot. | 
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Pe'pTICk. adj. [renlinde.]! What helps digeſtion. Ainſ. 
Peracu'TE. . / [feracutus, Lat.] Very ſharp; very vio- 
lent. | fbf? REITs 
Malign, continual peracute fevers, after moſt dangerous at- 
tacks, ſuddenly remit of the ardent” heat. Harvey. 
PRER ADVENTURE. adv. [par adventure, Fr.] 1. Fer- 
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is ſometimes uſed 
PRs ©. | | 
(.) That wherein they might not be like unto either, was 
ſuch peradventure as had been no whit leſs unlawful. Hooker. 

As you return, viſit my houſe ; let our old acquaintance be 
renew'd ; peradvuenture J will with you to court. Shakeſp. 


as a noun, but not gracefully nor pro- 
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ar very crude and maimed to a ſtranger. Digby. 
(2.) Though men's perſons ought not to be hated, yet with - 
out all peradventure their pradtices juſtly may. South. 


to ramble through. _ Di. 
PexacRa'TION. . from peragrate.] The act of paſſ- 
ing through any ſtate or ſpace. 


tion from any part of the zodiac unto the ſame again, and 
this containeth but twenty-ſeven days and eight hours. Brown. 
The moon has two accounts which are her months or years 
of revolution; one her periodic month, or month of peragra- 
tion which chiefly. reſped 
the zodiack, by which ſhe like the ſun performs her revolution 
round the zodiack from any one point to the ſame again. 


| | Holder on Time. 
To PERA'MBULATE. v. a. [ferambulo, Lat.] 1. To walk 


through. 2. To ſurvey, by paſſing through. 3. To viſit the 
boundaries of the pariſh. _ 1 | 
deputy ſhould nominate to* view and 
to divide and limit 
Davies on Ireland, 


* : 
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(2.) Perſons the lord c 
perambulate Iriſh territories, and thereupon 
| the ſame, | b | . 


but there is a rarer ſort, which is a genuine fruit naturally: 


= - | thickneſs of a large gooſe quill. Hill. 
Scatter o'er the blooms the pungent duſt = Wy 
Of pep5er, fatal to the froſty tribe.  Thomſon's Spring. 


1. To ſprinkle with 


(2.) I have peppered two of them; two I have paid, two 


Pr'ppERCORN. mn. J (pepper and corn.] Any thing of in- 


Pz'eprnwinT. 7. J. (pepper and mint; piperitis.] Mint 


P.='ppERWwoRT. A. /. [pepper and wort.] A plant. Miller. 


haps; may be; by chance. 2. Doubt; queſtion: It 


What feradventure may appear very full to me, may ap- 


To PERA'GRATE. v. a. [feragro, Lat.] To wander over; 


A month of peragration is the time of the moon's revolu- 


s her own proper motion or place in 


ner as may be perceived. 
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Pers s TickSs. my J. [renainu.] Medicines which are good PrxamBbuULa'TION. . . from perambulate.] | 1, The 
N ctudities. To | 
| 5 | eee INN - 
Pe"eren. R. ,. [piper, Lat. privre, Fr.] We have three 

kinds of pepper; the black, the white, and the long, which 


act of paſſing through or wandering over 2. A travelling 

ſurvey. 3. A diſtrict : limit of juriſdiction. 4. Sutveß 
of the bounds of the pariſh anne performed, © © 

(̃.1.) The duke looked ſtill for the coming back of the Ar: 
mada, even when they were wandering and making their peran. 

. bulation of the northern ſeas. PO Bacon 

(̃. .) France is a ſquare of five hundred and fifty miles traverſe. 
thronging with ſuch multitudes, that the general calcul, made 
in the la ter ambulation, exceeded eighteen millions. Howel, 

(3+) It might in point of conſcience be demanded, by what au- 

thority a private perſon can extend a perſonal correction beyond 
the perſons and bounds of his own farm oo " Holyaay.. 
Pr RCA“S E. adv. [par and caſe.] Perchance ; perhaps, Not 
uſed. | | 

A virtuous man will be virtuous in ſolitudine, and not only 
in theatro, though percaſe it will be more ſtrong by glory and 
fame, as an heat which is doubled by reflexion. Bacon. 

Pe'RCEANT. adj, [per pant, Fr.] Piercing ; penetrating, 
Obſolete. | | 
Wond'rous quick and ferceant was his ſpright 
As eagle's eyes, that can behold the ſun, 5 Fenſer. 
PERCEIVABLE. adj. [from perceive.] Perceptible ; ſuch 
as falls under perception, | * 

The body, though it really moves, yet not changing per- 
cervable diſtance with ſome other bodies, as faſt as the ideas 
of our own minds will follow one another, ſeems to ſtand ſtill; 
as the hands of clocks. Locke, 

That which we perceive when we ſee figure, as perceivable 
by ſight, is nothing but the termination of colours. Locke, 

PerCEi'vaBLy. adv. [from perceivable.) In ſuch a man- 


ner as may be obſerved or known. 
To PERCE LIVE. v. a. [percipin, Lat.] 1. To diſcover by 
ſome ſenſible effects. 2. To know; to obſerve. 3. To 
be affected by. 

(1.) — — Conſider, 

When you above perceive me like a crow, 

That it is place which leſſens and ſets off. Shakeſp. 

(2.) Jeſus perceived in his ſpirit, that they ſo reaſoned with- 
in themſeèlves. | Mark, ii. 8. 

His ſons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; and they 
are brought low, but he Ferceiveih it not. Job, xiv. 21. 

Till we ourſelves ſee it with our own eyes, and perceive it by 
our own underſtandings, we are ſtill in the dark. Locke, 
How do they come to know that themſelves think, when 


they themſelves do not percerve it. i Locke. 
(3.) The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of 
the matter of tempeſts before the air here below. Bacon. 
PercEeyTIBILITY. n. /. [from perceptible.] 1. The ſtate 


of being an object of the lenſes or mind; the ftate of being 
perceptible. 2. Perception; the power of perceiving. Not 
proper. ; 
(2.) The illumination is not ſo bright and fulgent, as to ob- 
ſcure or extinguiſh all perceptibility of the reaſon. More. 
PERCE/PTIBLE. adj. ¶ perceptible, Fr. per ceptus, Lat.] Such 
as may be known or obſerved. IM | 
No ſound is produced but with a perceptible blaſt of the air, 
and with ſome reſiſtance of the air ſtrucken. Bacon. 
When I think, remember or abſtra& ; theſe intrinſick ope- 
rations of my mind are not perceptible by my fight, hearings 
taſte, ſmell, or feeling. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
It perceives them immediately, as being immediately objected 
to and perceptible to the ſenſe as I perceive the ſun by my hight, 
| Hale Origin of Mankind. 
of the body, more.good 


* 


In the anatomy of the mind, as | 
will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open and fer- 
ceptible parts, than by ſtudying too much finer nerves. Foe: 
Perce'eriIBLY. adv. [from perceptible.) In ſuch a man- 


The woman decays perceptibly every week, Fabe. 
PERCETTION. u. / perception, Fr. perceptio, Lat.] 1- 
The power of perceiving ; knowledge; conſciouſneſs. 2. 

The act of perceiving ; obſervation. 3. Notion; idea 
4. The ſtate of being affected by ſomething, 


++ fx.) Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not conſcious Pe'scners. n. , Paris candles uſed in England in ancient 


of its own exiſtence. 
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| Bentley's Sermons. 
Perception is that act of the mind, or rather a paſſion or im- 


W. atts. 

(3.) By the inventors, and their followers that would ſeem 
not to come too ſhort of the perceptions of the leaders, they are 
es NS Oe „Hale Origin of Mankind, 

(4.) Great mountains have a perception of the diſpoſition of 


te air to tempeſts ſooner than the vallies below; and therefore 
they ſay in Wales, when certain hills have their night caps on, 


PERCE'PTIVE. adj . [perceptus, Lat.] . Having the power 


PerCH. n. 


Pr RCH. n. / [ pertica, Lat. perche, Fr.] 


what 1s it then that Fern our ſenſations. 
: 1 


To PERCH. v. n. [percher, 


To PERCH. v. a. 


they mean miſchief. | | Bacon. 
This experiment diſcovereth perception in plants to move to- 

wards that which ſhould comfort them, though at a diſtance. 
Bacon s Natural Hift. 


of perceiving. 


There is a difficulty that pincheth : the ſoul is awake and 


ſollicited by external motions, for ſome of them reach the per- 
ceptive region in the moſt filent repoſe and obſcurity of night: 
| Glanwille, 
Whatever the leaſt real point of the eſſence of the perceptive 


part of the ſoul does perceive, every real point of the percep- 
ive muſt perceive at once. More's Divine Dialogues. 


PerckerTI'viITY. n. / [from perceptive.] The power of 


perception or thinking. Locke, 
PL [perca, Lat. perche, Fr.] The perch is one 
of the fiſhes of prey, that, like the pike and trout, car- 


ries his teeth in his mouth, he dare venture to kill and 


deftroy ſeveral other kinds of fiſh: he has a booked or hog 
back, which is armed with ſtiff briſtles, and all his ſkin 


atmed with thick hard ſcales, and hath two fins on his 


back: he ſpawns but once a year, and is held very nutri- 
tive. 


1. A meaſure of 
five yards and a half; a pole. 2. [perche, Fr.] Something 
on which birds rooſt or fit. 5 
(2.) For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dryden. 
Py. from the noun.] To fit or 
rooſt as a bird. f | 
He percheth on ſome branch thereby, 
To weather him and his moiſt wings to dry. 
The world is grown ſo bad, 1 | 
That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not perch. ' 
„ . | Fhaleſſ care. 
The morning muſes perch like birds, and ſing 
Among his branches. 5 - Craſhaw. 
Let owls keep cloſe within the tree, and not perch upon the 


Spenſer. 


upper boughs. South, 
They wing'd their flight aloft, then ſtooping low, 
Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the golden bough. 
3 | a. 
Glory like the trembling eagle ſtood N 
Perch'd on my beaver: in the Granic flood, i 
When fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, | 
And the pale fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore, Lee. 
Hoſts of birds that wing the liquid air, 
Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. Dryden. 


To place on a perch. 
It would be notoriouſſy perceptible, if you could perch your- 

ſelf as a bird on the top of ſome high ſteeple.  _ 

As evening dragon came, 

Aſſailant on the perched rooſts, 

And neſts in order rang'd 


Of ſome villatic fowl. 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Pexcna/nce, adv. [per and chance. Perhaps; peradven- 


ture. | | | | 
How long within this wood intend you ſtay ?— * | 

— Perchance till after Theſeus wedding day. Shakeſp. 
Finding him by nature little ſtudious, ſhe choſe rather to 


endue him with ornaments of youth ; as dancing and fencing, 


not without aim then perchance at a courtier's life. Molton. 
OE Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm the memory of 
other, Wi 93 e 


— | ; _ Uſually ſet upon the altar 
| M whereby the mind becomes conſcious of any thing; NEH . . 
| . whe I feel bunger, thirſt, cold, or heat. a, Pencil ur adj, [percipiens, Lat.] Perceiving ; 


low this ſottiſh opinion about percipient atoms. 


only part, 
PerCLo'se. 7. 


for ſuch an one as travelleth in fear of revengement. 


To PERCOLATE. v. a. [percolo, Latin.] To ftrain through. 


PexCoLa'TION. n. /. [from perco 


Pxcv's s 10 v. n. , [percuſſs, Lat. 


More. 


f (.) As life and 
Eſirange. 
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times; alſo. the larger fort of wax candles, which were 
| Bailey. 
having 
the power of perception. | OE 
No article of religion hath credibility enough for them; yet 
theſe cautious and quickſighted gentlemen can wink and ſwal- 
| Bentley. 
Senſation and perception are not inherent in matter as ſuch ; 


for if it were fo, every ftock or ſtone would be a percipient and 


rational creature. Bentley, 


Ptxc1'rient. 2. /. One that has the power of perceiv- 
ing. | 


The foul is the fole percipient, which hath animadverſion 
and ſenſe properly ſo called, and the body is only the receiver 
of corporeal impreſſions. Glanville's Scepſis . 
Nothing in. the extended percipient perceives the whole, but 


| More Divine Dialogues. 
J. [per and cloſe.] 
Obſolete. | 


Concluſion ; laſt part. 
By the percloſe of the ſame verſe, vagabond is underſtood 
Raleigh. 


The evidences of fact are percolated through a vaſt period of 
ages. Hale Origin of Manking, 
; late.) The act of ſtrain- 
ng ; purification or ſeparation by joke quia, 

Experiments touching the ſtraining and paſſing of bodies one 
through another, they call perco/ation, Bacon, 

Water paſſing through the veins of the earth is rendered 
freſh and potable, which it cannot be by any percolations we 
can make, but the ſaline particles will paſs through a tenfold 
filtre. Ray on the Creation. 


Walton's Angler. ToPercu'ss. w. a. [percuſſus, Lat.] To ſtrike. 


Flame percuſſed by air giveth a noiſe ;' as in blowing of the 

fire by bellows ; and ſo likewiſe flame percu/ſing the air ſtrongly, 

Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 

percuſhon, Fr.] 1. The 

act of ſtriking; ſtroke. 2. Effect of ſound in the ear. 

(1. ) With thy grim looks, and, | | 
The thunder-like percuſſing of thy ſounds, 

Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake. | 


Shakeſp. 


The percuſſion of the greater — of air is produced by 


the greatneſs of the body percuſſing. Bacon. 
Some note, that the times when the ſtroke or percuſſion of 
an envious eye doth moſt hurt are, when the party envied is 
beheld in glory. . Bacon's Eſſays. 
The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by percuſhon 
continue a little time to move from the place of percuſſion in 
concentric ſpheres to great diftances. Newton's Opticks. 
Marbles taught him percuſſion and the laws of motion, and 
tops the centrifugal motion. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
(2.) In double rhymes the percuſſion is ſtronger. Rymer. 


PE RCU“TIENT. . /. [percutiens, Latin.] Striking ; hav- 
ing the power to ſtrike. 


Inequality of ſounds is accidental, either from the roughneſs. 
or obliquity of the paſſage, or from the doubling of the per- 
cutient. Bacon, 


PerD1'TION. 2. . [ferditio, Lat. perdition, Fr.] 1. De- 
ſtruction; ruin; death. 2. Loſs. 3. Eternal death. 


(1.) Upon tidings now arrived, importing the meer perdi- 


tion of the Turkiſh fleet, every man puts himſelf in triumph. 


Hhbaleſp. 
We took ourſelves for free men, ſeeing there was no danger 


. of our utter perdition, and lived moſt joyfully; going abroad, 
; Bacon. 


and ſeeing what was to be ſeen. 
| nick let us part! Perdition's in thy preſence 
Andh 


orror dwells about thee. Addiſon's Cato. 
(a>) There's no ſoul loſt, | . 
Nay not ſo much perdition as an hair 7 
Betid to any creature in the veſſel pI 
Thou fſaw'ſ{t fink. | | Shaleſp. Tempeſt. 


death, mercy and wrath, are matters of 


knowledge, jo men's ſalvation and ſome men's endleſs perdition 


* 7 x 


ee OS | OM 
_ are Sings ſo oppoſite, that whoever doth affirm the one, mut 
. neceſſarily deny the other. „ 
' Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do after wan- 
der for ever more in vices unknown, and daily travel towards 
their eternal per dition. 8 Kealeigb Hiſtory. 
PRERDU E, adv. 


buſlſh. | 21 

Few minutes he had lain perdue, PIR 438 
To guard his deſp'rate avenue. | Hudibras. 
Pe'xouULous, adj. [from perdo, Lat.] Loſt; thrown 

away. 1 þ — 75 oF 
There may be ſome wandering. perdulous wiſhes, of known 
impoſlibilities ; as a man who hath committed an offence, may 
wiſh he had not committed it: but to chuſe efficaciouſly and im- 
. poſſibly, is as impoſſible as an impoſſibility. | Bramball, 
Pe'RDURABLE. adj. [perdurable, Fr. perduro, Lat.] Laſt- 


ing; long continued, A word not in ule, nor accented ac- 


cording to analogy. 
Confeſs me knit to thy de 
toughneſs. | 
O perdurable ſhame ; let's ſtab ourſelves. 
| The vig'rous ſweat _ 
Doth lend the lively ſprings their perdurable heat. Drayton. 
Pe'xpDuUraBLY. adv. [trom perdurable.] Laſtingly. 
Why would he for the momentary trick, 5 
Be perdurably fin d. Shakeſp. Mer ſure for Meaſ. 


ing with cables of per durable 
Shakeſp. Othello, 
Shakeſp. 


PRRDURATT ION. n. / [perduro, Lat.] Long coninyance, 


Ainſworth, 
PERE'GAL. adj. [French.] Equal, Obſolete. 
Whilom thou waſt peregal to the beſt, 
And wont to make the jolly ſhepherds glad; 
With piping and dancing, did paſs the reſt. 
To PECREGRIN ATE. UV. . per egrinus, Lat.] 
do live in foreign countties. 1 


Ftenſer. 
To travel; 
Did. 


PexEGINA'TION. 2. / from peregrinus, Lat.] Travel; 


abode in foreign countries. | 
It was agreed between -them, what account he ſhould give of. 
his peregrination abroad. Bacon's Henry VII. 
It is not amiſs to obſerve the heads of doctrine, which the 
apoftles agreed to publiſh in all their peregrinations. Hammond. 
That we do not contend to have the earth paſs for a paradiſe, 
we reckon it only as the land of our peregrination, and aſpire 
after a better country. | | Bentley. 
PEREGRINE. adj. [peregrin, old Fr. peregrinus, Lat.] 
Foreign ; not native ; not domeſtick. 
The received opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed by col 
or feregrine and preternatural heat, is but nugation. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
To Pexe mer. v. a. [peremptus, Lat.] To kill; to 4 
A law term. 55 . 

Nor is it any objection, that the cauſe of appeal is ferempted 
by the deſertion of an appeal: becauſe the office of the judge 
continues after ſuch inſtance is ꝓperempted. Aptiffe. 

Pere MPTION.. 2. /. [peremptio, Lat. peremption, French.] 
"Cruſh; extinction. Law term. | | 
This peremption of inftance was introduced in favour of the 

publick, leſt ſuits ſhould be rendered perpetual. 


poſitively ; ſo as to cut off all farther debate. 
Norfolk denies them peremptorily. Daniel. 
Not to ſpeak peremptorily or concluſively, touching the point 
of poſſibility, till they have heard me deduce the means of the 
execution. | | Bacon's Holy War. 
Some organs are ſo peremptorily neceſſary, that the extinguiſh- 
ment of the ſpirits doth ſpeedily follow, but 
n 3 Bacon Nat. Hift. 
In all conferences it was inſiſted peremptorily, that the king 

| muſt yield to what power was required. | Clarendon. 


God's laws peremptorily injoin us, and the things therein 


holy ſacrament. 


= lied do ſtraitly oblige us to partake of the hol) | 


' 


either the one way or the. other. 


| [This word, which among us is ad- 
verbially taken, comes from the French perdue, or forlorn 
| hope: as perdue. or advanced centinel.] Cloſe ; in am- 


| Aylife. 
Pere /meTORILY. adv. [from peremptory.) Abſolutely; 


yet ſo as there is an - 
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1 gome tall of letters before the deluge but that is A matter . 
of mere conjeckure, and nothing can be peremptorily determined 


Never judge feremptorily on firſt appearances, 
PRRETMTTORIN ESS. =. . [from peremptory.] Poſi 
abſolute deciſion; dogmatiſm. 

Peremptorineſs is of two ſorts; the one a magiſterialneſß in 
poſitiveneſs in relating mat- 
: | Government of the Tongue, 

Self conceit and peremptorineſs in a man's own opinion are 

not commonly reputed vices. __ Tillotſon, 
PERE/MP TORY. adj. [peremptorius, low Lat. peremptoire, 

Fr. from peremptus, killed.] Dogmatical; abſolute; ſuch 

as deſtroys all further expoſtu lation. 

— If I entertaine | 
As peremptorie a deſire, to levell with the plaine 
A citie, where they loved to live; ſtand not betwixt my ire 
And what it aimes at. | Cbapman. 
As touching the apoſtle, wherein he was fo reſolute and per. 
emptory, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made manifeſt unto him, even 
by intuitive revelation, wherein there was no poſſibility of er- 

* . ; 755 K Hooker, 

e may have ſix exceptions peremptory againſt the ju- 

rors, of which he mall ſhew — _— N | 1 Spenkr, 

| To-morrow be in readineſs to go; | 
Excuſe it not for I am feremftory. - 
| Not death himſelf 

In mortal fury is half fo peremptury, | 1 

As we to keep this city. _ © Shakeſp. King Jobn. 

Though the text and the doftrine run peremptory and abſo- 
lute, whoſoever denies Chriſt, ſhall aſſuredly be denied by him; 
yet ſtill there is a tacit condition, unleſs repentance intervene. 

| | | South, 

The more modeſt confeſs, that learning was to give us a ful. 
ler diſcovery of our ignorance, and to keep us from being per- 
emptory and dogmatical in our determinations, Collier, 

He would never talk in ſuch a peremptory and diſcouragin 
manner, were he not aſſured that he was able to ſubdue the mo 
powerful oppoſition againſt the doctrine which he taught. | 
Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 


1. Laſting through 


matters of opinion; the other a 
ters of fact. 5 


Shakeſp, 


PeRE'NNIAL. adj. [perennis, Latin.] 
the year. 2. Perpetual ; unceafing. | 
(1.) If the tes were preciſely the ſame in theſe perennial 
fountains, the difficulty would be greater. Cheyne. 
(2.) The matter wherewith theſe perennial clouds are raiſed, 
is the ſea that ſurrounds them, I Harvey. 
PerENNITY. #. /. [from perennitas, Lat.] Equality of 
laſting through all ſeaſons ; perpetuity. 7 
That ſprings have their origin from the ſea, and not from 
rains and vapours, I conclude from * of divers ſprings. 
enham's Phyſico-Theology. 
PERFECT. adj. ¶perfectus, Lat. parfait, Fr.] 
plete ; conſummate ; finiſhed ; neither defective nor re- 
. dundant. 2. Fully informed; fully ſkilful. 3. Pure; 
blameleſs; clear; immaculate. - This is a ſenſe chiefly 
theological. 4. Confident ; certain. 8 
(.) We count thoſe things ferfed?, which 
quiſite for the end whereto they were inſtituted, 


Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx. 3 
Uriel, no wonder if thy perfect ſight 
See far and wide. | 
Whoever thinks a perfect work to ſee, | 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 
As full as ferfect in a hair, as heart. | 
(2.) - - Within a ken our army lies ; 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts pod be as good. 
_ Fair dame! I am not to yqu known, 2 
Though pres ſtate of honour I am perfect. weg 
I do not take myſelf to be ſo coat the N = 
. hemia, .h part; not offer at that 1 c 


—- 


nat maſter, 


h want nothing re- 
Hooker. 


Milton. 
Milton, | 


Pope. 
P pe. 


- 


— * * 


1. Com- 
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e. My parts, my title, and my ferft# uu 
e gba wan me ri bely. FF Shakeſp. Othello, 


Thou ſhalt be perfef with the Lord thy God. Deut. xviii. . 


(4.) Thou art perfect then, our ſhip hath touch'd upon 
The deſerts of Bohemia. __  Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
% PERFECT. wv, a, [Perfectus, from perficzo, Latin; pa- faire, 

French. ] 1, To finiſh ; to comple e; to conſummate; to 
bring to its due ſtate. 2. To make ſkilful ; to inſtruct 
fully. Bing | 
( 85 If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his 
love is perfected in uus. | | 
Beauty now muſt pe: fe my renown ; 
With that I govern'd him that rules this iſle. Waller. 
In ſubſtances reſt not in the ordinary complex idea commonly 
received, but enquire into the nature and properties of the 
things themſelves, and thereby perfect our ideas of their diſtin 
ſpecies. "1 Locke. 
Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at once, leſt by va- 
riety you confound them, and ſo ferf:&t none, Locke. 
What toil did honeſt Curio take | | 


To get one medal wanting yet, | 7 
And perfed all his Roman ſet. 1 


(2.) = Her cauſe and yours 
III per fedt him withal, and he ſhall bring you 
Before the duke. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Pe'rFECTER. u. f. [from perfe?,] One that makes per- 
— | | 


to Jupiter the perfecter. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
PERFE/CTION. . / per fectio, Lat. perfection, Fr.] 1. 
The ſtate of being perfect. 2. Something that concurs to 


produce ſupreme excellence. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 


3. Attribute of God. 4. Exact reſemblance. 


(1.) Man doth ſeek a triple perfection; firſt a ſenſual, con- 


ſitting in thoſe things which very life itſelf requireth, either as 
. ſupplements or as ornaments thereof; then an intel- 
lectual, conſiſting in thoſe things which none underneath man 
is capable of; laſtly, a ſpiritual and divine, conſiſting in thoſe 
things whereunto we tend by ſupernatural means here, but can- 
not here attain. N EY. Hocker. 
It is a judgment maim'd and moſt impertect, | 
That will confeſs perfection ſo could err | 
Againſt all rules of nature. Shakeſp. Othello. 
True virtue being united to the heavenly grace of faith makes 
up the higheſt perfection. ilton on Education. 
No human underſtanding being abſolutely ſecured from miſ- 
take by the ferfedtion of its own nature, it follows that no 
man can be infallible but by ſupernatural aſſiſtance, Tillotſ. 
Many things impoſſible to thought, | 5 
Have been by need to full perfection brought. Dryden. 
Too few, or of an improper figure and 8 to do their 
duty in per fectiunnn. | Blackmore. 
The queſtion is not, whether goſpel perfection can be fully 
attained ; but whether you come as near it as a ſincere inten- 
tion, and careful diligence can carry you. Law. 
(2.) What tongue can her perfedions tell, 
In whoſe each part all pens may dwell. Sidney. 
An heroick poem requires, as its laſt perfection, the accom- 
pliſnment of ſome extraordinary undertaking, which requires 
more of the active virtue than the ſuffering. Dryden. 
(3-) If God be infinitely holy, juſt and good, he muſt-take 


delight in thoſe creatures that reſemble him moſt in theſe per- 


Feftions. | . Atterbury. 


To Pexye/cCTIONATE. b. a. [perfedtinnner, Fr. from per- 


| fe4ion.] To make perfect; to advance to perfection. This 


1s 2 word propoſed by Dryden, but not received nor worthy 


of reception. | | tt 
. Painters and ſculptors chuſing the moſt elegant natural beau- 
ties, Her fectionate the idea, and advance their art above nature 
itſelf in her individual productions; the utmoſt maſtery of hu- 
man performance. ah 1 Dryden. 
He has founded an academy for the progreſs. and perftd4ion- 
ating of painting. . 
. [from fer ſed. 1 Conducing to bring to 


Penrzcrivz. adj. 
Perfection: with of 


- 


their natures. _. | 
Perpt'criveLy. adv. [from per ſeciue] In ſuch a man- 


x Fobn, iv. 12. 


Pe'nyFECTNESS. n. /. [from perfect] 1. 9 


The 
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| _ Praiſe and adoration. are ations perfe&5we of our fovls. More. 


Eternal life hall not conſiſt in endleſs love; the other fa- 
culties ſhall be employed in actions ſuitable to, and perfefiive 
Ray on the Creation. 


ner as brings to perfection. 

As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the intellect, ſo per- 
feckivehy in the fancy; ſo that virtue is the force of reaſon in 
the conduct of our actions and paſſions to a good end. Greav, 


Pz'xFECTLY. adv, [from perfect.] 1. In the higheſt de- 


gree of excellence. 2. Totally; completely. 3. Exactly; 
accurately. | | 
(2.) Chawing little ſponges dipt in oil, when perfectly un- 
der water, he could longer ſupport the want of 2,941 16Y 
ole 


Words recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only which they 


have been wont to be ſigns of, but cannot introduce any per- 
felly new and unknown ſimple ideas. | Locſte. 

(3.) We know bodies and their properties moſt . 
ocke. 


conſummate. excellence; perfection. 2. Guodnets ; virtue. 
A ſcriptural word. 3. Skill. | | 
(2.) Put on charity, which is the bond of perfefneſs. 


Coll. iii. 14. 


(3. Is this your perfedtneſs ? £ Shakeſp.. 


| .< 
This practice was altered; they offered not to Mercury, but PERF] DIOUS. adj. | perfidus, Lat. perfide, Fr.] 1. Trea- 


cherous; falſe to truſt; guilty of violated faith. 2. Ex- 
preſſing treachery ; proceeding from treachetyy. 
| (1.) Tell me perfidious, was it fit 
o make my cream a perquiſite, 
And ſteal to mend your wages. 
(2.) O ſpirit accurs'd 
Forſaken of all good, I fee thy fall 
Determin'd and thy hapleſs crew involy'd. 
In this perfidious fraud. | Milton. 


PrxTIDIousTx. adv. [from perfidious.] Treacherouſly ; 


by breach of faith. | 
| — Perfidiouſly 
He has betray'd your bufineſs, and given up F 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome. Shakeſp. 
They eat perfidiouſly their words, | 
Arid ſwear their ears b two inch boards. Hudibras, 
Can he not deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places as would put 


him in a worſe condition, whenever he ſhould perfdroufly renew 


the war. Swif?'s Mijcellanies, 


PezryFrDpiousNntss. n. /. [from perfidious.] The quality 


, 


of being perhdious. | 
Some things have a natural deformity in them; . 
perfidiouſneſs and ingratitude. | Tillotſon, 


PE/RFIDY. „ / [perfidia, Lat. perfidie, Fr.] Treachery ; 


want of faith ; breach of faith. 


 Pg'RFLABLE. adj. [from perfio, Lat.] Having the wind 
driven through. 3 5 | 
To PERFLATE. v. a. [perflo, Lat] To blow through, 
If Eaſtern winds did perflate our climates more frequently, 


they would clarify and refreſh our air. Harwey. 
The firſt conſideration in building of cities, is to make them 
open, airy and well perflated. Arbuthnot on Air. 


PE RP LA'T LON, 7. 1. from per ate.] The act of blowing 
through. | | 


Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give motion to the 
air, which ventilates and cools the mines. Weodavard, 


ToPE/RFORATE. v. a. [perforo, Lat.] To pierce with a 


tool; to bore. | +16 | 
Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly budded without 


| e into an earthen pot perforate at the bottom, and then. 


pot with earth, it will yield a very large fruit, 
* Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
A. perforated bladder does not ſwell. Ws Boyle. 
The labour d chyle pervades the pores, „ 
In all th' arterial perforated ſhores. Blackmore, 
ure was limited by an opaque circle placed between 


. the- eye-glaſs and the eye, and penforated in the middle with a 


* 
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PENTORATION. . /, [from perforate.] 

piercing or boring. 2. Hole; place bored. | 
(.) The likelieſt way is the perforation of the body of the 
tree in ſeveral places one above another, and the filling of the 


holes. Baron, 


The induſtrious performation of the tendons of the ſecond 
joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing the tendons, of the 
third joints through them. More Divine Dialogues. 
(2.) That the nipples ſhould be made ſpongy, and with ſuch 
perforations as to admit paſſage to the milk, are arguments of 


providence. Ray on the Creation. 
'PzkroRa'TOR. 7. , [from perforate.] The inſtrument of 
boring. | | | ; 


The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping the tro- 
car in oil, ſtab it ſuddenly through the teguments, and with- 
drawing the perforator, leave the waters to empty by the canula. 

| | Sharp's Surgery. 
Pexro'kce. adv. [per and force.] By violence; violently. 
Guyon to him leaping, ſtaid | 
His hand, that trembled as one terrify'd ; 
And though himſelf were at the fight diſmay'd, 


Yet him perforce reſtrain'd, Spenſer. 
Jealous Oberon would have the child, | 
But ſhe perForce withholds the loved boy. Shakeſp. 


| She amaz'd, her cheeks' 

All trembling and ariſing, full of ſpots, 

And pale with death at hand, pe, force ſhe breaks | 
Into the mmoſt rooms. | | Peacham on Poetry. 


To 


What cannot you and I perform upon 
'Th* unguarded Duncan. 2 
I will cry unto God that per forme 


* a 
4/ 
5 
Ya, 


ings for me. 
| 4 Pſalm lvii. 2. 
Let all things be performed after the law of God diligently. 
| | 2 4 1 Eſdras, viii. 21. 
Thou, my love, | 
Perform his fun'rals with paternal care, 
You perform: her office in the ſphere, | 
Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. Dryden. 
He effectually performed his part, with great integrity, learn- 
ing and acuteneſs; with the exactneſs of a ſcholar, and the 
judgment of a compleat divine. oe Waterland. 
To P:rFo'RM. wv. . To ſucceed in an attempt. a 
When a poet has performed admirably in ſeveral illuſtrious 
places, we ſometimes alſo admire his very errours. 


Dryden. 


as may be done. | 
Men forget the relations of hiſtory, affirming that elephants 
have no joints, whereas their actions are not performable with- 
- out them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


PERTO“RMAN CE. . , [from perform.] 1. Completion of 
ſomething deſigned; execution of ſomething promiſed. 2. 
Compoſition ;- work. 3. Action; ſomething done. 

(1.) His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shakeſp. 
Promiſing is the very air o' th' time; it opens the eyes of 
expeCtation : performance is ever the duller Br his act, and 
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1 | Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
Perform the doing of it; that as there was a readineſs to 
will, ſo there may be a performance.  * 

The only means to make him ſucceſsful in the performance of 

theſe great works, was to be above contempt, _. South, 
Mien may, and muſt differ in their employments; but yet 
they mut all act for the ſame ends, as autilul ſervants of God, 


- 


1. The act of 


To PERFO Rl. v. a. [per for mare, Italian.] To execute; 
to do; to diſcharge ; to atchieve an undertaking ; to ac- 
compliſh, ; £2 

All three ſet among the foremoſt ranks of fame for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perform what they did at- 
tempt. | 5 Haney. 

| Haſt thou, ſpirit, | 

Perform'd to point the tempeſt that I bad thagy, Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


| Watts. 
PerFo'RMABLE. adj, [from perform.] Practicable; fuch 


but in the plainer kind of people, the deed is quite out of uſe, 


2 Cor. viii. 11. 
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ſeveral calling, 
.) In the good poems of other men, I can only be ſure, 
that tis the hand of a good maſter ; but in your 8 
tis Sane, poſſible for me to be deceived, Dryden 
ä Few of our comic performances give good examples, ; 


Alu round'hole for the rays to paſs through to the eye, iii the right and pious performance of their 
N | | | * | | Fs os ; Newton's Optichs. DORN | 7, We. * 34 
Worms perforate the guss. Arbuthnot on Diet, 
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| x | Clariſa. 


3.) In this ſlumbry agitation, beſides her walking 
actual performances, what have you heard her ſay. Shateſp, 
PE RF oN ER. 2. 2 ; [from per form.] 1. One that performs 
any thing. 2. It is generally applied to one that Makes a 
publick exhibition of his ſkill. 
(.) The merit of ſervice is ſeldom attributed to the true and 
exact per former. 6 . Hbateſſ. 
To PERFRI CATE. v. n. [perfrico, Latin.) Io mb over 


and other 


3 | | Di 
PexruU'MATORY, adj. [from perfume.) That which * 
fumes. | hg FO 
PERFU'ME. n. /. [perfume, Fr.] 1. Strong odour of ſweet. 
neſs uſed to give ſcents to other things. 2. Sweet odour. 
_ fragrance. - | 5 by 
(1.) Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheums are 
not ſo ſtrong as perfumes; you may have them continually in 
your hand, whereas perfumes you can take but at times. Bacon, 
Perfumes, though groſs bodies that may be ſenſibly waſted, 
yet fill the air, ſo that we can put our noſe in no part of the 
room where a perfume is burned, but we ſmell it, Dity. 
(2.) Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 


And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume. Addiſon, 
No rich ferfumes refreſh the fruitful field, | 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. Pope. 


Pinks and roſes bloom, | 

And ev'ry bramble ſheds perfume. Cay. 

To Puerru'ME. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſcent ; to im- 
pregnate with ſweet ſcent. . 8 
| Your papers , ; 

Let me have them very A, perfum'd, 

For ſhe is ſweeter than perfume itſelf 

To whom they go. Haleſp. Taming of the S\ew, 

Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 

And huſht with buzzing night-flies to thy ſlumber 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody, 
Then will I raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum'd. 

f Shakeſpeare, 
The diſtilled water of wild poppy, mingled at half with roſe 
water, take with ſome mixture of a few cloves in a perfuming 

an. ; Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in ferfuming of gloves, 

which ſheweth them corporeal. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 
The pains ſhe takes are vainly meant, 
To hide her amorous heart, | 
"Tis like perfuming an ill ſcent, 


Shakeſp, 


The ſmell's too ſtrong for art. Granville, 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 75 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies. Pate. 


PerruMER. n. /. [from perfume] One whoſe trade is to 


ſell things made to gratify the ſcent. | 

A moſs the perfumers have out of apple trees that hath an 

excellent ſcent. _ | Bicen': Natural Hiſtory. 
Firſt iſſued from perfumers ſhops 

A croud of faſhionable fops. Sufi. 


PERU“ NCTORIL v. adv. [perfunforie, Latin.) Careleſſy; 


negligently ; in ſuch a, manner as to. fatisfy external 
. 420 6 "I 
His majeſty caſting his eye perfundtorily upon it, and beliey- 
ing it kad . — by e. 8 received it, 
than he delivered it to the lord keeper. | Clarendon. 
we ſeriouſly to heart the clearneſs and evidence of thele 
proofs, and not perfunforily paſs over all the paſſages of the 
— goſpel, which are written on purpoſe that we may believe, with- 
out weighing them, ; - "9-3 9 
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2 Whereas all logic is reducible to the four. prinei 1 
tions of the mind, the two firſt of theſe have hen 010 by 


Ariſtotle very perfunttoridy; of the fourth he has faid nothing 


t \ Baier on Learning. 
PenvUNCTORY: adj. ¶ perfunctorie, Lat.] Slight ; care- 
| leſs. ; negligent. _ r 3 
A tranſient and per functory examination of things leads men 

into conſiderable miſtakes, which a more correct and rigorous 


ſcrutiny would have detected. | Woodward. 


Jo PeERFU'SE. v. 4. [perfuſus, Lat.] To tincture to over- 
ſpread. . | 

Theſe d immediately perfuſe the blood with melancholy, 

and cauſe obſtructions. Harvey on Conſumptions, 


Pexna'es. adv. [per and hap.) Peradventure ; it may be. 
Perbaps the good old man that kiſs'd his ſon, 
And left a hleſſing on his head, | 
His arms about him ſpread, 
Hopes yet to ſee him ere his glaſs be run. Flatman. 
Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps more excellent 


than the firſt deſign, though Virgil muſt be ſtill excepted, when 


that perhaps takes place. 
His thoughts inſpir'd his tongue, 
And all his ſoul receiv'd a real love, 
Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes 
Perhaps ſoft pity charm'd his yielding ſoul, 


Dryden, 
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- , By 0 roportion of its motion, it way at the creation, at 
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ginning of Aries, and the nh 40 or neareſt 
ours. 


Libra. | Brown's Vulgar 


PERIHECLIUA. * rig and Iqu⁰ ; peribelie, Fr.] Is 


that point of a planet's orbit, wherein it is neareſt the ſun, 
f Mp 8 Harris. 
Sir Iſaac Newton has made it probable, that the comet, which 
appeared in 1680, by approaching to the ſun in its perihelium, 
acquired ſuch a degree of heat, as to be 50000 years a cooling. 
Cheyne”s Philoſophical Principles. 


PE'RIL. ». / [peril], Fr. perilel, Dutch; periculum, Lat.] 


Perhaps her love, perbaps her kingdom charm'd him. Smith. 


It is not his intent to Jive in ſuch ways, as, for ought we 
know, God may ferhaps pardon, but to be diligent in ſuch ways, 
as we know that God will infallibly reward. | Law. 
Pe'n1aPT. n. . [eh %. Amulet; charm worn as 
preſervatives againſt diſeaſes or miſchief. Hanmer, 
The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly: 

Now help, ye charming ſpells and periapts. | 
PerICA'RDIUM. 2 /, [mg and da, pericarde, French. ] 
The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick figure 
that reſembles a purſe, and contains the heart in its cavity: 
its baſis, is pierced in hve places, for the paſſage of the 
veſſels which enter and come out of the heart: the-uſe of 
the pericardium is to contain a ſmall quantity of clear 
water, which is ſeparated by ſmall glands in it, that the 
ſurface of the heart may not grow dry. by its continual 
motion. 


pellicle or thin membrane encompaſſing the fruit or grain 


of ea plant, or that part of a fruit. that envelops the 


{ced. 


PErICLITA'TION. n. .. [from pe/ iclitor, Lat. pericliter, 
French.] 1. The ſtate being in danger. 2. Trial; ex- 
periment. | 8 

PrRIC AAN TU. 7. , [from meet and cranium; pericrane, 
French.) The pericranium is the membrane that covers 

the ſkull : it is a very thin and nervous membrane of an 
exquiſite ſenſe, ſuch as covers immediately not only the 
cranium, but all-the bones of the body, except the teeth; 
for which reaſon ir is alſo called the perioſteum. Quinq. 

Having divided the fericranium, I faw a fiſſure running the 
whole length of the wound. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
 Fexricur ous. adj. [periculoſus, Lat. ] Dangerous ;. jeopar- 
dous ; hazardous. A word not in uſe, ws 
As the moon every ſeventh day arriveth unto. a contrary. ſign, 
lo Satury, which remaineth about as many years in one ſign, 
and holdeth the ſame conſideration in years as the moon in days, 
doth cauſe theſe periculous periods, _ Brown, 

Peri /gGy. . [reg and 2 %% Needleſs caution in an 
operation; unneceſſary dilligence. q 

ERIGE/ E. 

*ERIGE'OM, J point in the heavens, wherein a planet is 
aid to be in its neareſt diſtance poſlible from the earth, 

et e Harris, 


S - 


%, 


Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the ſeed, it ſerves alſo for the ſuſtenance of animals. Ray. 


1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 2. Denunciation; danger 
denounced.” | - | 
(1.) Dear Pyrocles, be liberal unto me of thoſe-things, which. 
have made you indeed precious to the world, and now daubt 
not to tell of your per ils. . | Siuney. 
—— How many feri!s do infold | 
The righteous man to make him daily fall; Spenſer. 
In the act what perz/s ſhall we find, | 
If either place, or time, or other courſe, 
Cauſe us to alter th' order now aflign'd. 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 
Have paſs'd the perzls of ſo hard a way. 
Strong, healthy and young people are more in peril by peſ- 
tilential fevers, than the weak and old. Arbuthnot. 
(2. — I told her, 
On your diſpleaſure's peril, 
She ſhould not vitit you, 


Dani et; 


Pe'rILOUs. adj. [perileux, Fr. from peril.) 1. Dangerous; 


Shaleſp. 


Quincy. i 
PexteA'RPLUM. n. . [pericarpe, French.] In botany, a 


hazardous; full. of danger. 2. It is uſed by way of em- 
haſis, or ludicrous exaggeration of any thing bad. 3. 
mart ; witty. In this ſenſe it is, I think, only. applied 


to children, and probably obtained its. ſignification from 
the notion, that children eminent for wit, do not live; a: 


witty boy was therefore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger. 
It is.vulgarly parlous. 


(1. ) Alterations in the ſervice of God, for that they impair- 
the credit of religion, are therefore feri/ous in common-weals, 
which have no continuance longer than religion hath all mw” 
| : Hooker, . 


ence,done unto. it, | 3h 
| Her guard is chaſtity, 
She that has that is clad in compleat ſteel, 
And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills and ſandy perilous wilds. 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts can captivate the changeful ſeer: 
For perilous th' aflay;, unheard the toil 
T' elude the preſcience of a God by guile. 
(2.) Thus was th accomphliſh'd ſquire endu'd. 
With gifts and knowledge fer lou ſhrewd. 
(3. *Tis a per /ous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe. 


Pbfe. 


Py'/a1LoUSLY. adv. [from perilous.] Dangerouſſy. 
Pe/RILOUSNESS. 2. /: [from perilous.] Dangerouſneſs. 


PE RI'METER. n. /. [Tg and pETBEW 3 pe imetre, Fr.] The 
compaſs or ſum of all the ſides which bound any figute of 


f 
7 


n. / [mu and yi ; perigee,. French.] Is a. | 


what kind ſoever, whether re&ilinear or mixed. 


By compreſſing the glaſſes ſtill more, the diameter of this 
ring would increaſe, and the breadth of its orbit or Perimeter 
_ decreaſe, until another new colour emerged in the centre of the 
la x7 | ___ Newton's Oprichs.,. 
PE/RIOD: 2. / [periode, Fr.] negiod&-.]' 1; A circuit. 2. 


Time in which any thing is performed, ſo as to begin again 


in the ſame manner, 3. A ſtated number of years; a 
round of time, at the end of which the things compriſed 

within the calculation ſhall return to the ſtate in which 
they. were at the beginning. 4. The end or concluſion. 
5. The ſtate at which any thing terminates. 6, Length of 


duration. 7. A complete ſentence from one full ſtop to 
another, 8. A courſe of events, or ſeries of things me- 
morably terminated ; as, the periods.of an empire. . 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 


Milton. 


Hutdibrass. 


Shakeſp.. 
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that the ſun is fixed in the 
earth with all the planets roll round the ſun in their ſeveral pe- 
riods; they cannot admit a ſyllable of this new 1 
784 5 3 atts. 
(3.) A cycleor period is an account of years that has a begin- 
ning and end, and begins again as often as it ends. Holaer. 
Me ſtile a leſſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater by the name of 


period; and you may not improperly call the paging of a 
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4755 large period the epocha thereof. lolder on Time. 
© (4+) If my death might make this iſland happy, 


And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shakeſp. 
There is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not be brought to light 
within the compaſs of our world ; whatſoever concerns this 
ſublunary world in the whole extent of its duration, from the 
chaos to the laſt period. 
What anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots and their laſt fatal perrods. . 
Oh ! 'tis a dreadful interval of time. ; 
(F.) Beauty's empires, like to greater ſtates, 
Have certain periodt ſet, and hidden fates, Ssucbling. 
Light - conſerving ſtones muſt be ſet in the ſun before they re- 
tain . and the light will appear greater or leſſer, until they 
come to their utmoſt period. | a Digby. 
(6.) Some experiment would be made how by art to make 
plants more laſting than their ordinary period; as to make a 
| Kalk of wheat laſt a whole year. 
(7.) Periods are beautiful, when they are not too Jong : for 
ſo they have their ſtrength too as in a pike or 2 
Ben. Jobnſon. 


Addi ſon. 


ls this the confidence you gave me, 
Lean on it ſafely, not a period 
Shall be unſaid for me. | 's | Milton. 
Syllogiſm is made uſe of to diſcover a fallacy, cunningly 
wrapt up in a ſmooth period. | Locke. 
For the aſſiſtance of memories, the firſt words of every period 
in every page may be written in diſtin& colours. Watts. 
.) ———— From the tongue p 
Th unfiniſh'd period falls. Thomſon's Spring. 
To Pe'r10D. v. a. [from the noun.] To put an end to. A 
bad word. N . 
———— Your letter he deſires | 
To thoſe have ſhut him up, which failing to him, 5 
Periods his comfort. N Shakeſp. Timon, 
Pero'pick. adj. [periodique, Fr. from period.] 1. 
Pez rx10'DICAL. | ircular; making a circuit; making 
a revolution. 2. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtate 
time. 3. Regular; performing ſome action at ſtated times. 
4. Relating to periods or revolutions. | 


(I.) Was the earth's periodick motion always in the ſame plane 


with that of the diurnal, we ſhould miſs of thoſe kindly in- 
creaſes of day and night. | Derham. 


Four moons perpetually roll round the planet Jupiter, and are 


carried along with him in his per iodical circuit round the ſun, 
„ |  » Watts on the Mind. 
(. 2.) Aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men out of ſome 
limy ſoil, impregnated with the influence of the ſtars upon 
ſome remarkable and periodical conjunctions. Bentley. 


) The confuſion of mountains and hollows furniſhed me 


with a probable reaſon for thoſe periodical fountains inSwitzerland, 
which flow only at ſuch particular hours of the day. . Addiſon. 


(4.) It is implicitly denied by Ariſtotle in his politicks, in that 


diſcourſe againſt Plato, who meaſured the viciſſitude and mu- 
tation of ſtates by a periodical fatality of number. Brown, 
Pxzz1o'vicalLy. adv. [from periodical} At ſtated pe- 
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The three tides ought to be underſtood of the ſpace of the 
night and day, then there will be a regular flux and reflux 
_ thrice in that time every eight hours periodically. Broome. 


Pzr10'sTEUM. n. /. (ee and 3g, per ioſte, Fr.] All 
the bones are covered with a very ſenſible membrane, called 


the perioſteum. Cheyne s Philoſophical Principles. 


PexVenuny, 5. ＋ [mg] and pig; peripherie, Fr.] Cix- 


mſerence. 
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centre, that he 


| Burnet's Theory. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftlory. 
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_ Neither is this ſole vital faculty ſufficient to-exterminate ng. 
ious humours to the periphery or outward parts. Harvey 
To Py 'RxIPHRASE. v. a.[peripbraſer, Fr.] To expreſs one 
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word by many; to expreſs by citcumlocution. 


PerIPHRASIS, ft. /. [megiPeaors ; periphraſe, Fr.) C. 
cumlocution ; uſe of many words to expreſs the ſenſe of 
one :, as, for death, we may fay, the loſs of life. | 
7 N She contains all bliſs, e 
And makes the world but her per i phN ais. lea veland. 
They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths of this 1. 

ver a conſtant per iphraſis for this number ſeven. Brown, 

They ſhew their learning uſeleſly, and make a long pri- 

pbrafis on every word of the book they explain. Watt, 
The periphraſes and circumlocutions, by which Homer ex- 

preſſes the ſingle act of dying, have ſupplied ſucceeding poets 
with all their manners of phraſing it. | Pepe. 


PratfrRRA“STICAL. 4dj. [from periphrafis.] Circumlocu- 
tory ; expreſſing the ſenſe of one word in many. 


PEerIPNEUMONY. + 1 n. /. [wes and TmVivuwuy ; peripneu- 
r 


PerrtentUMO'NIA. F monie, Fr.] An inflammation of 
the lungs. Eta) 


Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancholick humour, 
are now and then deprehended ſchirrous, by diffipation of the 
ſabtiler parts, and lapidification of the grofſer that may be 
left indurated, through the groſs reliques of peripneumonia ot 
inflammation of the lungs. e Harvey. 

A peripneumony is the laſt fatal ſymptom of every diſeaſe; for 
no body dies without - a ſtagnation of the blood in the Jungs, 
which is the total extinction of breath. Arbutbnt, 


To Pe 'RISH. v. n. [perir, French; pereo, Latin.] 1. To 
die; to be deſtroyed ; to be loſt ; to come to nothing, 
It ſeems to have for or with before a cauſe, and by before 
an inſtrument. Locke has by before the cauſe. 2. To he 
in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 3. To be loſt eternally, 

(2) I burn, I pine, I perifh, 
If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl. Shateſp, 
If T have ſeen any periſh for want of cloathing, then let mine 
arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, Job, xxxi. 29, 
He keepeth back his foul from the pit, and his life from pe- 
ri/hing by the ſword. - Fob, xxxili. 18. 
They periſb quickly from off the good land, Deut. xi. 18, 
I periſh with hunger. Lule, xv. 11, 
The fick, when their caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are 
carried out and laid on the earth to periſb without aſſiſtance or 
pity. | | 15% | L.ocie. 
Characters drawn on duſt, that the firſt breath of wind effa- 
ces, are altogether as uſeful as the thoughts of a foul that pe- 
riſb in thinking. | Locke, 


- 


Expoſing their children, and leaving them in the fields, to 
periſh by want, has been the practice. | Locle. 
Still when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, 
Some Athens peri/hes, or ſome Tully bleeds. Pope. 


In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had cauſed the death of ſo 
many Grecians; and in the Odyſſey, the ſubjects periſbed throuab 
their own fault. . Pope, 
(2.) Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the ide we 
have of periſping diſtance, of which no two parts exiſt together, 
but follow in ſucceſſion; as expanſion is the idea of laſting diſ- 
tance, all whoſe parts exiſt together. L, acie. 
(3-) Theſe, as natural brute beaſts made to be deſtroyed, 
ſpeak evil of the things they underſtand not, and ſhall utterly 
periſh. | 13 . 2 Peter, ii. 12. 
O ſuffer me not to periſh in my fins, Lord careſt thou not 
that I periſb, who wilt that all ſhould be ſaved, and that none 
ſhould periſh. Moreton's Daily Exerciſe, 


7. PERISH. v. a. To deſtroy ; to decay. Not in uſe. 


The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the ſinking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides; 
Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, . 

Might in thy palace periſh Margaret. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
Riſe, prepar d in black, to mourn thy peri/#'d lord. 


lle was ſo reſerved, that he would impart his ſecrets to 10- 
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body ; whereupon this cloſeneſs did a litile periß his under. 
ſtandings. oller an Friendſbip. 
Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, THT 
And in the public woe forget your own, _ 
You weep not for a periſb'd lord alone. | P 


o . ' | d 44 . L 
Pe /ri1SHABLE. adj, [from periſh:] Liable to periſh ; ſub- 
ect to decay; of ſhort duration. 


We derogate from his eternal power to aſcribe to them the 


ſame dominion over our immortal fouls, which they have over 
all bodily ſubſtances and periſbable natures, Raleigh. 
To theſe purpoſes nothing can ſo much contribute as medals 
of undoubted authority not periſbable by time, nor confined to 
any certain place. Hm ber key Addiſon, 
It is princes greateſt preſent felicity'to reign in their ſubjects 
hearts; but theſe are too periſbable to preſerve their memories, 
which can.only be done by the pens of faithful hiſtorians. 
| 2 Swift. 
Human nature could not ſuſtain the reflection of having all 
its ſchemes and expectations to determine with this frail and pe- 


ri/hable compoſition of fleſh and blood. Rogers, 
Thrice has he ſeen the periſbable kind | 
Of men decay. Pope's Odyſſey. 


P:'n1sH ABLENESS. n. /, [from periſhable.) Liableneſs to 
be deſtroyed ; liableneſs to decay. | | 
Suppoſe an iſland ſeparate from all commerce, but having no- 
thing becauſe of its commonnels and peri/hableneſs, fit to ſuppl: 
the place of money; what reaſon could any have to enlarge poſ- 
ſeſſions beyond the uſe of his family ? .. Locke. 
PentsTA'LTICK. adj, [regirihaw ; periſtaltigue, French. ] 
Per i/taltick motion is that vermicular motion of the guts, 


which is made by the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, Pz'x1iwinkLE. n. , 1. A ſmall ſhell 


whereby the excrements are preſſed downwards and voided. 
| eg | Quincy. 
The periftaltick motion of the guts, and the continual ex- 
preſſion of the fluids, will not ſuffer the leaſt matter to be ap- 
' plied to one point the leaſt inſtant. | Arbuihnot, 
PexisTte/RloON. n. / The herb vervain. Dick. 
P:nity Le. n. .. [periſtile, French.] A circular range 
* pillars. | f 
ie Villa Gordiana has a feriſtyle of two hundred pillars. 
i | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Pe /risvsTOLE. u. . [xi and Cvrond.] The pauſe or in- 
terval betwixt the two motions of the heart or pulſe ; 
namely, that of the ſyſtole or contraction of the heart, 
and that of diaſtole or dilatation. | Did. 


priir ox ET UM. n. . [ig ν,ẽ' ; peritoine, Fr.] This 
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Pe/xrwTe.” n. f. [ferruque,” Fr.] Adfcititious hair; hair | 
not natural, worn by way of ornament or concealment of 


baldneſs. | 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow; 
If that be all the difference in his love, 8. * 
I'll get me ſuch a colour'd periwwig. Shakeſpþ. 

It offends me to hear a robufteous periaurg-pated fellow tear 


a paſſion to tatters, to r the ears of the groundlings. Shak, 


The ſuns 

Diſhevel'd beams and ſcatter'd fires 

Serye but for ladies periabigs and tires 

In lovers ſonnets. | Donne. 
Madam Time, be ever bald, 


Pl not thy periwwig be call'd. | Cleaweland. 
For vailing of their viſages his highneſs and the 8 


2 ht each a periwrg, ſomewhat to overſhadow their fore- 
ca * VER, | 


Wotton. 

They uſed falſe hair or periavigs, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
From her own head Megara takes 

A periwig of twiſted ſnakes, Swift, 


To Pe'r1w1ie. v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs in falſe 


hair. 
Now when the winter's keener breath began 
To cryſtallize the Baltick ocean, 
To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 


And periwig with ſnow the bald-pate woods. Sylveſter. 
Near the door an entrance gapes, 

Crouded round with antick ſhapes, 

Diſcord periwig'd with ſnakes, . | 

See the dreadful ſtrides ſhe taxes. Swifts Miſcellanies. 


; fiſh ; a kind of fiſh 

' ſnail, 2. [Clematis.] A plant. | 
0.) Thetis is repreſented by a lady of a browniſh complex- 
ion, her hair diſhevelled about her ſhoulders, upon her head a 
coronet of periauinile and eſcalop ſhells. Peacham, 
(2.) There are in uſe for the prevention of the cramp, bands 
of green periwinkle tied about the calf of the leg. Bacon. 
The common ſimples with us are comfry, bugle, ladies man- 
tle, and periævin le. . Miſeman's Surgery. 


To PekK. wv. n. [from perch, Skinner.] To hold up the 


head with an affected briſkneſs. 
If, after all, you think it a diſgrace, 
That Edward's miſs thus perks it in your face; 
To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 
In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 
Faith, let the modeſt matrons of the town 
Come here in crouds, and ſtare the ſtrumpet down. Pope, 


* 


lies immediately under the muſcles of the lower belly, and 7 PE RK. v. a To dreſs; to prank. 


is a thin and ſoft membrane, which encloſes all the bowels 
contained in the lower belly, covering all the inſide of its 
cavity. „ | Did. 
Wounds penetrating into the belly, are ſuch as reach no far- 
ther inward than to the peritoneum. oper 
PII U RE. A. / [perſurus, Lat.] A. perjured or forſworn 
perſon.” A word not in uſe. | | f 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou fimular of virtue, | | 
Thou art inceſtuous, Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
To PERI URE. v. 4. [per uro, Latin.] To forſwear; to 
taint with perjury. It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun: 
as, he perjured himſelf. . 
Who ſhould be truſted now, when the right hand 


Wiſeman, PERK. adj. Perk ; briſk ; airy. Obſolete. 


— is better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be pert'd up in a gliſt'ring grief, 


And wear a golden forrow.. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 


— — My ragged ronts 
Wont in the winds, and wag their wriggle tails, 


Peark as a peacock, but nought avails. Spenſer, 


Pe'rLOUsS. | adj. | from perilous. ] Dangerous; full of 


hazard. 


A perlous paſſage lies, =P | 
Where many maremaids haunts, making falſe melodies. 


1 | Spenſer, - 
Wo” —— Late he far'd penſer 
In Phædria's fleet bark over the perlous ſnard. 


Is perjur'd to the boſom. - | Shakeſp. ; 4 | Spenſer. 
Te "ph is not made for a righteous man, but for the law- Pe/'rRMaAGy. n. /. A little Turkiſh boot. Dia, 


leſs and diſobedient, for perjured perſons. 1 Tim. i, 10. P 
Pe'xjuRER: u. , [from perjure.] One that ſwears falſely, P 
The common oath of the Scythians was by the ſword and fire; 

for that they accounted thoſe two ſpecial divine powers, which 


E XMAN EN CY. 4 conſiſtency; continuance in the ſame 
ſtate; laſtingneſs. 2. Continuance in reſt. | Per 


(.) Salt, they ſay, is the baſis of ſolidity and permanency in 


ſhould work vengeance on the þe7jurers. Spenſer. compound bodies, without which the other four elements might 

Pe'runry. u. , [perjurium, Lat.] Falſe oath. be variouſly blended together, but would remain incompacted. 
My great father in law, renowned Warwick, N TIE | | Boyle, 
. Cried be What ſcourge . Shall I diſpute. whether there be any ſuch material being that 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence, „ hath ſuch a permanence or fixednels in being. Fal. 
And ſo he yaniſh'd, = . ooo I „ 
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| Prom the and immutability of nature hitherto, 


*K they argued its permanency and immutability for the future. 
| | ks | Burnett Theory. 


4 to permanency and reſt. | Bentley. 
1 PERMANENT. 2d. ¶ permanent, French, permanens, 
| Latin,] 1. Durable; not decaying ; unchanged. 2. Of 
= long continuance. h | ES" 
1 (1.) If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeable- 
neſs in the laws which God hath made, then muſt all laws which 
he hath made be neceſſarily forever permanent, though they be 
but of circumſtance only. | n. 
That eternal duration ſhould be at once, is utterly uncon- 
ceivable, and that one permanent inſtant ſhould be commenſurate 
or rather equal to all ſucceſſions of ages. 
Pure and unchang'd, and needing no defence 
From fins, as did my frailer innocence ; 
Their joy fincere, and with no more ſorrow mixt, 
Eternity ſtands permanent and fixt. Dryden. 
( 2.) His meaning is, that in theſe, or ſuch other light inju- 
ries, which either leave no permanent effect, or only ſuch as 
may be born without any great prejudice, .we ſhould exerciſe our 
patience, | Kettlewell, 


PEe/xMANENTLY, adv. [from permanent.] Dy rably; laſt- 
ingly. . | 
It does, like a compact or conſiſtent body, deny to mingle 
permanently with the contiguous liquor. Boyle. 
PRRMANSLION. . /, [from permaneo, Latin.] Continu- 
ance. | | ; | | 
Although we allow that hares may exchange their ſex ſome- 
times, yet not in that viciſſitude it is preſumed ; from female 

_unto male, and from male to female again, and fo in a circle 

8 wichout a permanſion in either. 


paſſed through. 
The pores of a bladder are not eaſily permeable by air. 
| i | Boyle, 


Te PERMEATE. v. a. [yer mee, Lat.] To paſs-through. 


vading not only the fiſſures, but the very bodies of the ſtrata, 
permeating the interſtices of the ſand, or other matter whereof 
they conſiſt. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
PeſrmtANT. adj. [permeans, Lat.] Paſſing through. 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the per meant 
parts at the mouths of the meſeraicks. Beroun. 
PErMEA'TION. n. /. [from permeate.] The act of paſſing 
through. : OTC TY 
PERMISCIBLE. adj, [from permiſceo, Lat.] Such as may 
be mingled. h Kat ap x 
 Pexrmt'sS1BLE. adj. [permiſſus, Latin.] What may be per- 
mitted. 1 | Et 
Prxmi'ss10N, u. .. [permiffion, Fr. permiſſus, Lat.] Al- 
lowance ; grant of liberty. : 
With thy permi/fion then, and thus forewarn'd, 


The willinger I go. . Milion, 
You have given me permfhon for this addreſs, and encourag- 


ed me by your peruſal and approbation. - Dryd. 
 PERMI'SSIVE. adj. [from permitto, Latin.] 1. Granting 
liberty, not favour ; not hindering, though not approving. 
2. Granted ; ſuffered without hinderance; not authoriſed 
or favoured, _ 7 
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1. 
When evil deeds have their per miſive pas, & 
And not the puniſhment. f Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 

| Hypocriſy, the only evil that walks ; 

- Thvifible, except to God alone 
By his ive will, through heav'n and earth, 
(2.) If this doth authoriſe uſury, which before was but per- 
miſfroe, it is better to mitigate uſury by declaration, than to ſuf- 
fer it to rage by connivance. Bacon Eſſays. 

Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us d | 
Permiffrue, and acceptance found, Milton's Par, Lofts 
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More. 


| Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Pe'RmMEABLE. adj. {from permeo, Lat.] Such as may be 


This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the abyſs, per- 


We bid this be done, | i 


Milton. 7 


The 
AY h what permiſſive glory 
Was left him, or falſe glitter. 


lince his fal! 
Milton Par, 


1 


Loft, 


(2.) Such a punctum to our conceptions is almoſt equivalent PRRMILSSIVvZ Lv. adv. [from per miſſi ve. By bare allow. 


ance ; without hinderance. . . 
As to a war for the propagation of the Chriſtian faith . 
would be glad to hear ſpoken concerning the lawfulneſs, not "oy | 
ly permiſſrvely, but whether it be not obligatory to chriſtia 
princes to deſign it. | Bacon's Holy Wa, 


PErMI'STION, n, /. [permiſtus, Latin.] The act of mix: 


ing. 


J PERMIT. v. 2. [permitto, Latin; per mettre, French.] 


1. To allow without command. 2. To ſuffer, without 
authorifing or approving. 3. To allow; to ſuffer, 4. T0 
give up; to reſign. | CET 
(1.) What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 
ſame he permitteth with approbation either to be done or left un. 
done. 4 | 1 Hooker, 
(3.) Women keep ſilence in the churches ; for it is not per. 
mitted unto them to ſpeak. 1 Corinthians, xiv. 34. 
Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtick wonders of your filent ſtate. Dry. 
Age oppreſſes us by the ſame degrees that it inſtruQs us, and 
permits not that our mortal members, which are frozen with our 
years, ſhould retain the vigour of our youth. Dryden, 
We ſhould not permit an allowed, poſſible, great and weighty 
good to ſlip out of our thoughts, without leaving any r&liſh, 
any defire of itſelf there, | | Locke,” 
After men have acquired as much as the laws permit them, 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the publick. Swift; 
(4. ) Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv'ſt, 
Live well; how long, how ſhort, permit to heav*'n. Milton, 
If the courſe of truth be permitted unto itſelf, it cannot eſcape 
many errours. Brown's Vlg. Err, 


To the gods permit the reſt, I Dryden, 
Whate'er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompouſly diſplays before their fight ; 
Laws, empire, all permitted to the ſword. Dryden. 
Let us not aggravate our ſorrows, 5 
But to the gods permit th' event of things. Addiſon's Cato. 


Pexmi'rt. 2. , A written permiſſion from an officer for 
tranſporting of goods from place to place, ſhowing the du- 
ty on them to have been paid. . 
PERMYTTANCE. n. /. [from permit.] Allowance ; for- 
bearance of oppoſition ; permitiion. A bad word. 
When this ſyſtem of air comes, by divine permittance, to be 
- corrupted by poiſonous acrimonious ſteams, what havock is 
made in all living creature? © Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 
PERMIXTION. „ , [from permiſtus, Latin.] The act of 
mingling; the ſtate of being mingled. SES 
They fell into the oppoſite extremity of one nature in Chriſt, 
the divine and human natures in Chriſt, in their conceits, by 
permixtion and confulion of ſubſtances, and of properties grow- 
ing into one upon their adunation. _  Brerewood, 
PrRMUTA“TION. n. , [permutation, French; permutativ, 
Latin.] Exchange of one for another. 1 | 
A permutation of number is frequent in languages. Bentley. 
Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfully fitted for 
this uſe of permutation for all ſorts of commodities. Kay. 
ToPerMU'TE. v. a, [permuto, Latin; permuter, French. 
To exchange. | | 
PerMU'TER. z. ,. [permutant; Fr, from permute.] An ex- 
changer; he who permutes. A) Lon a 
PERNI/CIOUS. adj. [pernicioſus, Lat. pernicieux, French.) 
1. Miſchievous in the higheſt degree ; deſtructive. 2- 
[ Pernix, Latin.] Quick. An uſe which I have found 
only in Milton, and which, as it produces an ambiguity, 
ought not to be imitated. | 5 : 


, 


the church, whereat they ſhew 


1.) To remove all out of the 
themſelves to be ſorrowful, would be, as we are perſuaded, burr 


ful, if not peraicious thereunto. We 
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II call you ſervile miniſters 
Phat have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Pour high engender'd battles, gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. | | 
— Let this pernicious hour 


% 
* + „ 
*% , 
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Stand ay accurſed in the kalendar !. S Shakeſp. 


t4.) —— Part incentive reed 


Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton, 
Py aniclousLy. adv. [from pernicious.] DeſtruQtively ; 


miſchievouſly; ruinouſly. 


Some wilful wits wilfully againſt their own knowledge, perni- 
cioufly againſt their own, conſcience, have taught. Aſcham. 


All the commons 
Hate him pernicioaſiy, and with him e 
Ten fathom deep. Shaleſp. H. VIII. 
PEN CIO US N ESS. u. /. [from pernicious.] Ihe quality 
of being pernicious. : _ 
Pravi'city. u. /. [from perrix, Lat.] Swifineſs; celerity. 
Others armed with hard ſhells,” others with prickles, the reſt 
that have no ſuch armature endued with great ſwiftneſs or per- 
nicily. | | | Ray on the Creation. 
P:rora'TLION. n. , [peroratio, Latin.] The concluſion of 
an oration. | EE | 
What means this paſſionate diſcourſe ? : 


This peroration with ſuch circumſtances ? - Shak. 


True woman to the laſt—my peroration = 
I come to ſpeak in ſpite of ſuffocation. Smart. 


7 PERRY END. wv. a. [per pendo, Latin] To weigh in the 


mind; to conſider attentively. | 
Thus it remains and the remainder thus; | 


Perpend. | 
Perpend, my princeſs, and give ear. Shakeſp. 
' Conſider the different conceits of men, and duly perpend the 
imperfection of their diſcoveries. | Brown. 


Perave/nDER. 7. .. [perpigne, Fr.] A coping ſtone. 
Prayve/nDiICLE. n. / [perpendicule, Fr. perpendiculum, 
Lat.] Any thing hanging down by a ſtrait line. Did. 
PERPENDI/CULAR. adj. [ferpendiculaire, Fr. perpendicu- 
laris, Lat.] 1. Croſſing any other line at right angles. 
Of two lines, if one he perpendicular, the other is per- 
pendicular too. 2. Cutting the horizon at right angles, 
(1.) If in a line oblique their atoms rove, EE 
Or in a perpendicular they move; 
If ſome advance not flower in their race, 
And ſome more ſwift, how could they be entangl'd. Black. 
The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the line, de- 
ſcribed by the incident ray, contains with the perpendicular to 
the refleCting or refracting ſurface at the point of incidence. 
F | | Newton's Opticks. 
( 2.) Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheſt 
mountains to be four miles, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
PPRPENDIICULAR. 1. J. A line croſſing the horizon at 
right angles. ** by 
Though the quantity of water thus riſing and falling be 
nearly conſtant as to the whole, yet it varies in the ſeveral 
parts of the globe; by reaſon that the vapours float in the at- 
moſphere, and are not reſtored down again in a perpendicular 
upon the ſame preciſe tract of land. Moodæward. 
PexzytenDICULARLY. adv. [from perpendicular.) I. In 
ſuch a manner as to cut another line at right angles. 2. In 
the direction of a ſtraight line up and down. | 
(2.) Ten maſts attacht make not the altitude reach, 
Which thou haſt perpendiculari) fall'n. : Shakeſp. 
Irons refrigerated North and South, not only acquire a di- 
rective faculty, but if cooled upright and perpendicularly, they 
will alſo obtain the ſame. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the earth, the arrow 
will return to your foot again. | | More. 
| All weights naturally moye perpendicularly downward. Ray. 
PrayenDICULA'RITY. A. , [from perpendicular.) The 
ſtate of being perpendicular. 
The meeting of two lines is the primary” eſſential mode or 


perpetuate the glories of her majeſty's reign. 
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difference of an angle ; the per penal dicularity of theſe lines is 


the difference of 2888 angle. | Matte, Logic . 


PEar# wsION. . /. [from perpend.) Conſideration. Not 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. in uſe; A 


Vnto reaſonable perpenſions it hath no place in ſome ſciences. 
| 5 1 Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
To PERPETRATE. v. @. [perpetro, Latin; per petrer, F r. ] 
1. To commit; to act. Always in an ill ſenſe. 2. It is 
uſed by Butler in a neutral ſenſe, in compliance with his 
verſe, but not properly. 
(1.) —— Hear of ſuch aerime 
As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, 
Ne er feign'd a thronging audience to amaze z 
But true and e oops in our days. Tate Juvenal. 
M iy tender infants or my careful fire, | 
Theſe they returning will to death require, 
Will p2rpetrate on them the firſt deſign, 
And take the forfeit of their heads for mine, Dryden. 
The foreſt, which, in after-times, | REN 
Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, | 
A ſacred refuge made. Dryden. 
(2.) Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, 
Or ſureſt hand can always hit; 
For whatſoe'er we per petrate, 


We do but row, we're ſteer'd by fate. Hudibras. 
PERPETRA'TION. #, . [from perpetrate.] 1. The act of 
committing a crime. 2. A bad action. 
(1.) A deſperate diſcontented aſſaſſinate would, after the per- 
petration, have honeſted a meer private revenge. Watton. 
A woman, wholends an ear to a ſeducer, may be inſenſibly 
drawn into the perpetration of the molt violent acts. Clariſa. 
 (2:) The ſtrokes of divine vengeance, as of men's own con- 
ſciences, always attend injurious perpetrations, K. Charles, 
PexPE"TUAL. adj, [perpetuel, Fr. perpetuus, Latin.] 1. 
Never cealing ; eternal with reſpect to futurity. 2. Con- 
tinual; uninterrupted ; perennial. 3. Perpetual fcrew. 
A ſcrew which acts againſt the teeth of a wheel, and con- 
tinues its action without end. | | 
(1.) Under the ſame moral, and therefore under the ſame 


perpetual law. Holyday. 
Mine is a love, which muſt perpetual be, 
If you can be fo juſt as I am true. Dryd. 
(2.) —— Within thoſe banks rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train, Milton. 


By the muſcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, a 
great part of them is thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot, 
(3-) A perpetual ſcrew hath the motion of a wheel and the 
force of a ſcrew, being both infinite.  Wilkins's Math. Mag. 


Perez TOALLY, adv. [from perpetual.] Conſtantly ; con- 


.. tinually ; inceſſantly. | 
This verſe is every where ſounding the very thing in your 
ears; yet the numbers are perpetually varied, ſo that the fame 
ſounds are never repeated twice. "PU Dryden. 
In paſſing from them to great diſtances, doth it not grow 


denier and denſer perpetually ; and thereby cauſe the gravity of 
thoſe great bodies towards one another ? Newton's Opticks, 


The bible and common prayer book in the vulgar tongue, 
being 2 read in churches, have proved a kind of ſtan- 
dard for language, eſpecially to the common people. Smavift. 
To PERPETUATE. v. a. [perpetuer, Fr. perpetus, Latin.] 
1. To make perpetual ; to preſerve from extinction; ta 
eternize. 2. To continue without ceſſat ion or intermiſ- 
(1.) Medals, that are at preſent only mere curioſities 
of uſe in the ordinary commerce of life, and at the 


s, may be | 

fame time 
f Aauiſon. 

Man cannot deviſe any other method ſo likely to p hon 


perpetuate the knowledge and belief of a . ee ee | 


ry to mankind. Ne | 8 a 3 G3 % 0 Forbes, 
(.) What is it, but a continued þerpetuated voice from hea... 
ven, reſcunding for ever in our ears? to give men no reſt it 
their ſins, no quiet from Chriſt's importunity, till they awake 
452 2 F 
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9 135 from their lethargick leep and ariſe from 


And permit bim to give them life, Hammond, 


making perpetual; inceſſant continuance. _ | 
Nouriſhing hair upon the moles of the face, is the perpetua- 
ton of a very ancient cuſtom. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
""Pexrperviry. n. , [ber petuitẽ, Fr. perpetuitas, Lat.] 1. 
Duration to all futurity. 2. Exemption from intermiſſion 
or ceſſation. 3. p of which there is no end. 
̃1.) For men to alter thoſe laws, which God for perpetuity 
# bath eſtabliſned, were preſumption moſt intolerable, - 
| 5 - Yet am I better | 
= Than one that's ſick o' th' gout, ſince he had rather 


Groan ſo in perpetuity, than be cur'd | 
EN Shak, Cymbeline, 


By the ſure phyſician, death. 
1 | Time as long again 
Would be fill'd up with our thanks; 
And yet we ſhould, for perpetuity, | | "IS 
Go hence in debt. | Shakeſp. Winter*s Tale. 
Nothing wanted to his noble and heroical intentions, but on- 
ly to give perpetuity to that which was in Ins time ſo happily eſ- 


The ennobling property of the pleaſure, that accrues to a 
man from religion, is, that he that has 
alſo ſure of the perpeturty. - 
The laws of God as well as of the land 
Abhor a perpetuity ſhould ſtand ; | | 
_ Eftates have wings, and hang in fortune's power. Pope. 


PERPLE/X. v. a. [perplexus, Latin.] 1. To: diſturb 
with doubtful notions; to entangle ; to make anxious ; 


South. 
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To 


barraſs ; to puzzle. 2. To make intricate ; to involve ; to 
complicate. . 3. To plague; to torment; to vex. A 
ſenſe not proper, nor uſed. 75 ' 
(1.) Being greatly perplexed in his mind, he determined to 
go into Perſia. : 1 Mac. iii. 31. 
Themſelves with doubts the day and night perf/ex. Denb. 
E: perplexes the minds of the fair ſex with nice ſpecula- 
tions of philoſophy, when he ſhould engage their hearts. 


Me can diſtinguiſh no general truths, or at leaſt ſhall be apt 
to perplex the mind. Locke. 
My way of ſtating the main queſtion is plain and clear; 
yours obſcure and ambiguous: mine is fitted to inſtruct and 
inform; yours to perf/ex and confound a reader. Waterland. 
(2. Their way b 
Lies through the perplex d paths of this drear wood. Milt. 


We both are involv'd : 1 
In the ſame intricate perplext diſtreſs. Addiſon's Cato. 


weak parts, will lie open to the underſtanding in a fair view, 
8 | * 33 . Locke. 
(3-) Chloe's the wonder of her ſex, 
Tis well her heart is tender, | * | 
How might ſuch killing eyes perplex, - | | 
With virtue to defend her. a ? Granville, 


PerPLE'X. adj, [ferplex, Fr. perplexus, Lat.] Intricate ; 

difficult. Perplexed is the word in uſe. 2025 
How the ſoul dire&s the ſpirits for the motion of the body, 
according to the ſeveral animal exigents, is perplex in the theory. 
e Glanville Sache. 


Intricately; with 
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- PexyLe'xEDLY, adv, [from perplexed.] 
nee | 
| ) 
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PexeeTVATION. A. . [from perpetua te.] The act of 


Hooker * ; 


the property, may be- 


| tabliſhed. 5 Bacon. 
5 There can be no other aſſurance of the perpetuity of this 
* church, but what we have from him that built it. Pearſon. 
The (2.) A cycle or period begins again as often as it ends, and 
_T ſo obtains. a perpetuity. | Holder. 
115 What the goſpel enjoins is a conſtant diſpoſition of mind to 
— 5 practiſe all chriſtian virtues, as often as time and opportunity re- 
1 quire; and not a ferfetuity of exerciſe and action; it being 
5 appoſiible at one and the fame time to diſcharge variety of du- 
35 ties. | 4 Nelſon. 
4 . - (3.) A meſs of pottage for a birth-right, a preſent repaſt for 
2 a perpetuity. | South, 


to teaſe with ſuſpenſe or ambiguuy ; to diſtract; to em- 


| Dryden. 


Whar was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too hard for our 
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fo mortiferous a ſtate, Penvr.e/zun WESS. u. 7 — perplexed.) 1. Finberraf. ; 


ment z enzie y. 2. Thtricacy ; involution ; difficulty. 
(2.) Obſeurity and perplexedneſs ha vs been ecaſt upon st. 
Paul's Epiſtles from without. os | Locke, 


PexeLe'xiTyY. n. ſ. [perplexite, Fr.] . Anxiety ; dif. 


traction of mind, 2. Entanglement ; intricacy. 


(1.) The fear of him ever ſince hath put me into ſuch per. 
plexity, as now you found me, Sidney. 
Perplexity not ſuffering them to be idle, they think and do, 
as it were, in a phreny. | Hooker, 

The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 
In penſive plight and fad perplexity, 
The whole atchievements of this doubtful war, 
Came running faſt to greet his victory. Fßpenſer. 


(2.) Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot dilcera a. 
ny, unleſs in the perplexity of his own thoughts. Stilling fleet, 
PexPOTA'TION, n. . [per and poto, Latin.] The act of 
drinking largely. | | 
PeE'RQUISITE. #. ſ. [perguiſitus, Lat.] Something gained 
by a place or office over and above the ſettled wages. 
Tell me, perfidiaus, was it fit 
To make my cream a perquiſite, : 
And ſteal to mend your wages. Widow and Cat. 
To an honeſt mind, the belt perquiſites of a place are the ad- 


vantages it gives a man of doing good. Addiſon, 
To what your lawful perguiſites amount. Swift, 


quifites. | 
But what avails the pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 
If perquijited varlets frequent ſtand, 
And each new walk muſt a new tax demand. Savage, 
PexQuiIs!'TION. n. /. [perquifitus, Lat. An accurate en- 
quiry ; a thorough ſearch.  Ainſm,. 
PERRY. 2. /. [poire, French; from poire.] Cyder made 
of pears. 
Pert is the next liquor in eſteem after cyder, in the ordering 
of which, let not your pears be over ripe before you grind 
them; and with ſome ſorts of pears, the mixing of a few crabs 
in the grinding is of great advantage, making perry equal to 
the redſtreak cyder. Mortimer. 
To PERSECUTE. v. a. [perſecuter, Fr. perſecutus, Latin. 
1. To haraſs with penalties ; to purſue with malignity, 
It is generally uſed of penalties inflicted for opinions, 2. 
To perſue with repeated acts of vengeance or enmity. 3 
To importune much: as, he perſecutes me with daily ſoli- 
Citations. + 5 11 0 
(1.) I perſecuted this way unto the death. As, xxii. 4. 
(. 2.) They might have fallen down, being perſecuted of ven- 
geance, and ſcattered abroad. 5 Vi ſdom, xi. 20. 
| ——- Relate, Bu 
For what offence the queen of heav'n bega 
To perſecute fo brave, fo juſt a man 


PE'RQUISITED. adj. [from perguifite.] Supplied with per- 


Dryden. 


PrRSEcU“TIO N. u. . [perſecution, Fr. perſecutio, Latin; 


from perſecute.] 1. The act or practice of perſecuting. 
2, The ſtate of being perſecuted. _ 1 
a.) The Jews raiſed perſecution againſt Paul and Barnabas, 
and expelled them. IEC | As xiii. 50. 
He endeavoured to prepare his charge for the reception of the 
impending perſecution ; that they might adorn their profeſſion, 
and not at the ſame time ſuffer for a cauſe of righteouſneſs, and 
as evil-doers. | Wm Fell 
| Heavy perſecution ſhall ariſe 55 
On all, who in the worſhip perſevere e 
Of ſpirit and truth. 25 : Milan. 
The deaths and ſufferings of the primitive chriſtians l 
great ſhare in the converſion of thoſe learned Pagans,” who line 
in the ages of perſecution. + - . Addiſon. 
(2.) Our necks are under perſecution ; we labour and hate 
no reſt. 7% | | | Lam. 2 
Chriſtian fortitude and patience had their opportunity in ii 
ol affliction and perſecution, 5 Spratt's Ser mi. 
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who haraſſes others with continued malignity, © 
What man can do againſt them, not afraid, 
Though to'the death ; againſt ſuch cruelties 
With inward conſolations recompens'd; 
And oft ſupported ſo, as ſhall amaze - 


Their proudeſt perſecutors, Milton's Par. Loft, 


Henry rejected the pope's ſupremacy, but retained every cor- 


ruptibn beſides, and became a cruel perſecuter, 
PerSEVE/RANCE, n. / 
Lat. This word was once 1mpraperly accented on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable.] 1. Perſiſtance in any deſign or attempt; 
ſteadineſs in purſuits ; conflancy in progreſs. It is ap- 
plied alike to good and ill. 2, Continuance in a ſtate of 


Swift, 


| grace. a; | and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame think- a 
e bi : ö | hing, in different times and places N Locke. 3 
(1. The king becoming graces, * * places. 110 


Bounty, perſev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs; 
I have no reliſh of them. | Shak. Macbeth, 
Per ſeverance keeps honour bright : 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. Shakeſp. 
They hate repentance more than perſeverance in a fault. 
| King Charles. 
Wait the ſeaſons of providence with patience and perſeve- 
rance in the duties of our calling, what difficulties ſoever we 
may encounter. «A _ £ Eftrange, 
Patience and perſeverance overcome the greateſt difficulties, 


Pynabeuron, . J [preſecuteur; Fr. fiom perſecure;] One PERSON. . J. frrfonne! Fr. ferſind, Lat.) 1. div. 


dual or particular man er woman. 2. M 


perſeverance, Fr. perſewerantia, 


4 8 y T 1 
7, 7.v 


an Or woman 
conſidered as oppoſed to things, or diſtin from them. 
55 Individual; man or woman. 4. Human being; con- 

ered with teſpect to mere corporal exiſtence. , 5. Man 


or woinan conſidered as preſent, acting or ſuffering... 6. A 


8 looſe term for a human being; one; a man. 7. 
ne's ſelf; not a repreſentative. 8. Exteriour appear- 
ance. 9. Man or woman repreſented in a fictitious dia- 
logue. 10. Character. 11. Character of office. 12. [In 
pron Tbe quality of the noun that modihes the 
verb, 8 


(1.) A perſon is a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon 


zeal tor per fons is far more eaſy to be perverted, than 
a zeal for things, Spratt. 


To that we owe the ſafety of our perſons and the propriety 
of our poſſeſſions, f p 7." amd 
(3.) This was then the church, which was daily increaſed 
by the addition of other perſons received into it. Pearſon, 
(4+) "Tis in her heart alone that you muſt reighz;  _ 
You'll find her perſor difficult to gain. Dryden, 
.) If I am traduc'd by tongues which neither know - 
My faculties nor perſon ; 
*T'is but the fate of place, and the rough brake 2 2 
That virtue muſt go through. Shak. H. VIII. 


. | | Clariſa. it go 
And perſeverance with his batter'd ſhield. Brooke. The rebels maintained the fight for a ſmall time, and for 


(2.) We place the grace of God in the throne, to rule and 
reign in the whole work of converſion, perſeverance, and fal- 


vation. * l Hammond. ways remember, that he is God's creature. Clariſſa. 
PerSEVE/RANT, adj. [perfeverant, Fr. perſe verans, Latin.] (7-) When I purpoſed to make a war by my lieutenant, I 
Perſiſting; conſtant. Ainſw, made declaration thereof to you by my chancellor; but now 


ToPerxsSEvE'RE. v. n. [perſevero, Lat. perſeverer, French. 


This word was anciently accented leſs properly on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable.] To perſiſt in an attempt; not to give o- 
ver; not to quit the deſign. : 


their perſons ſhewed no want of courage. Bacon. 
(.) Be a per ſon's attainments ever fo great, he ſhould al- 


that I mean to make a war upon France in perſon, I will de- 
clare it to you myſelf. | 


: and ail other legal rites and obſervations, White. 
But my rude muſick, which was wont to pleaſe The king in perſo viſits all around, 0 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any fill | Comforts the ſick, congratulates the ſound, 3 
The dreadful tempeſt of her wrath appeaſe, And holds for thrice three days a royal feaſt. Dryden. 
Nor move the dolphin from her ſtubborn will; | (8.) For her own perſon, | 
von - 2 jr 2 8 ſill, Spenſer. It beggar'd all d eſcription. | Sbaleſp. 
© rice happy, if they know | | 
Their 8 and perſevere upright ! Milton, (9.) All things are lawful unto me, faith the apoſtle, ſpeak- 


Thus beginning, thus we perſevere ; | | 
Our paſſions yet continue what they were. Dryd. 
To perſevere in any evil courſe, makes you unhappy in this 


life, and will certainly throw you into everlaſting torments in 


the next. Vale Preparation for Death, 


PPR SEVERIN GLY. adv. [from perſevere.] With perſe ve · 
tance. 1 | 


To PERSIST. v. u. [perfifto, Lat. perſiſter, Fr.] To per- 


ſevere; to continue firm ; not to give over. 
Nothing can make a man happy, but that which ſhall laſt as 
long as he laſts ; for an immortal foul ſhall per/if in being, not 


only when profit, pleaſure and honour, but when time itſelf 


ſhall ceaſe. | ng _ 
If they pert in pointing their batteries againſt particular 
perſons, no laws of war forbid the making repriſals. Addi ſon. 


ing, as it ſeemeth, in the per/oz of the chriſtian gentile for the 


maintenance of liberty in things indifferent, . Hooker, 


"Theſe tables Cicero pronounced under the perſon of Craſſus, 
were of more uſe and authority than all the books of the philo- 
ſophers. | | | Baker on Learning, 
 (10.) From his firſt appearance upon the ſtage, in his new 
perſon of a ſycophant or jugler, inſtead of his former perſom of 
a prince, he was expoſed to the deriſion of the courtiers and the 
common people, who flocked about him, that one might know 
where the owl was, by the flight of birds. Bacon, 
He hath put on the per ſoz not of a robber and murtherer, but 
of a traitor to the ſtate, e  Hayavard. 

\-... (11) 1 then did uſe the perſen of your. father; b 

The image of his power lay then in me: 

And in th admwittration of his law, 

While I was buſy for the commonwealth, 

Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Our Saviour in his own perſen, during the time of his humi- 
lation, duly obſerved the ſabbath of the fourth commandment, 
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Shakeſ). 


| Pexg1's TANCE. J n. , [from perſiſt. Perfiflence ſeems re | 
PERSISTE NC. . 22 Wi 1 58 of, per- How different is the ſame man from bimſelf, as he ſuffains 
ſiſting; ſteadineſs ; conſtancy; perſeverance in good or the perſon of a magiſtrate and that ef a friend. F Huth. 
bad. 2. Obftinacy ; obduracy ; contumacc x. $13.) 20008 on wy ye 1 eh re and ſhe the 

(1.) The loye of God better can conſiſt with the indeliberate ab: ys NA ug 3. * 0 d, with the remem- 
commiſſions of many fins, than with an allowed per/ffance in apt q f j — Wenn. ipeaking of himſelf 

any one. | | Government of the Tongue. * i pe 3 „„ Sidney, 
(2.) Thou think'ſt me as far in the devil's book, as thou, | 19 ſpeaking or, Un ean he Brit perſon ingular has ſo va- 

and Falſtaff, for obduracy and per/iflency. _: > -, Shafeſp. IA Fa 1 is uſe of the firſt perſan plural bs; UM. 15 
Pexs1'sr1vs.adi...[from. perf. } Steady s not recediop (THT l ̃ eps e. 
Gems 5 +, we ef #1 27 155 1 8 PERSON ABLE. . {from perfor.] 7. Handfome ; grace- 
The protraRtive tryals of great Jove, 7 1 ful; of good pennen 2. [In law.] One that may | 

To find perfiftive ccnſtaney in men. | Shakeſp, maintain any plea in a judicial court. dinſw,” © 
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1.) Were it; true that her ſon Ninias had ſuch x ſtature, 26 
cat Semiramis, who was my perſonable, could be taken for 


e could have held the empire for- 
ty-two years after by any ſuch ſubtilty,  -/ Raleigh, 
Puyiasonact. n. /. | Ferſonage, French] 1. A conſider- 

able perſon; man or woman of eminence. 2. Exteriour 


yet it is unlikely that 


appearance; air; ſtature. 3. CharaQter aſſumed. 4. 


CharaQer repreſented. 


(i.) It was a new fight fortune had prepared to thoſe woods, "4 


to ſee theſe great perſonages thus run one after the other, 


It is not eaſy to reſearch the actions of eminent perſonages, 
how much they have blemiſhed by the envy of others, and what 
was corrnpted by their own felicity. Wotton. 

(2.) ———— $he hath made compare 

Between our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd his height ; 

And with her perſonage, her tall penſonag e, | 

She hath prevail'd with him. | Shak. 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in fashion, 
in perſonage ately, in voice magnificent, but ſomewhat emp- 
ty of matter. Hayward. 

(3.) The great diverſion is maſking : the Venetians, natu- 
rally grave, love to give into the follies of ſuch ſeaſons, when 

diſguiſed in a falſe perſcnage. Addiſon on Italy, 


(A.) Some perſons muſt be found out, already known by 


hiſtory, whom we may make the actors and ferſomages of this 
fable. Broome of Epic Poems, 


Pe'/xsSoONAL.”' adj. [ perſonel, French; perſonalis, Latin.] 


1. Belonging to men or women, not to things; not real. 


2. AﬀeQing individuals or particular people; peculiar ; 


proper to him or her; relating to one's private actions or 
<haraQer. 3. Preſent ; not acting by repreſentative. 4. 
Exteriour; corporal. 
able ; ſomething appendant to the perſon, as money ; not 
real, as land. 6. [In grammar.] A perſonal verb is that 
which has all the regular modification of the three per- 
| ſons ; oppoſed to imperſonal that has only the third. 

(1.) Every man fo termed by way of perſonal difference on- 


F (2.) — For my part, 
I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him; 
But for the general. h Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a natural dominion 
over Abel, for the words are conditional; if thou doeſt well, 
and ſo perſonal to Cain. | 
Public reproofs of fin are general, though by this they loſe 
a great deal of their effect; but in private converſations the ap- 
plication may be more perſonal, and the proofs when ſo directed 
come home. 5 Rogers. 
If he imagines there may be no perſonal pride, vain fondneſs 
of themſelves, in thoſe that are patched and dreſſed out with fo 
much glitter of art or ornament, let him only make the experi- 
ment. | eee 6, 22" Law. 
(3+) The fav'rites that the abſent king 
In deputation left, | | 
When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. Shak. 
This immediate and perſonal ſpeaking of God Almighty to 


| Abraham, Job, and Moſes, made not all his precepts and 


dictates, delivered in this manner, ſimply and eternally moral; 
for ſome of them were perſonal, and many of them ceremonial 
and judicial. | White. 
| {(4.) This heroic conſtancy determined him to defire in mar- 


leaſt part of her character. 


(5.) This ſm of kind not perſonal 
But real and hereditary was, _ 


individuality of any one. | 


Perſon belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of a. Jaw, 


and: happineſs and miſery : this perſonality extends itſelf be- 
yond preſent exiſtence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, 
_ whereby it imputes to itſelf paſt actions, juſt upon the ſame 
ground that it does the preſent. | | | 


— 


their names. 


To Pe'rSONATE. v. a, [from perſona, Latin.] 


5. [In law.] Something move- - 


; Hooker. | 


| - Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her. 


Locke. 1 


wh | eld . Dawies. 
PzxSONALITY. . . [from perſonal.] The exiſtence or 


Locte. 


PAS x. ady, from perſonal.] 1, In perſon; in 
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preſence z. not by repreſentative. 2. With reſpecꝭ io an 
| individual z particularly. 3. With regard to numerical 
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ee AS tor” er Wb | 
(1.) Approbation not only they give, who perſonally dec! 
their aſſent by voice, ſign or act, but alſo whoa do "i 
I could not perſanally deliver to her FT tk 

What you commanded me, but by her woman | 

I ſent your meſſage. | . Shak. Henry VIII. 
There are many reaſons, why matters of ſuch. a wonderful - 
nature ſhould not be taken notice of by thoſe Pagan writers, 


who lived before our Saviour's diſciples had perſonally appeared 
among them. | | 


| Addiſnn. 
(2.) She bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lancaſter, = 
perſonally to the king. i __  Bacen's Henry VII. 
(3.) The converted man e the ſame he was be. 
fore, and is neither born nor created a-new in a proper literal 
ſenſe. Rogers, 
; 1. To le- 
preſent by a fictitious or aſſumed character, fo as to pak 
for the perſon repreſented. 2. To repreſent by action or 
appearance ; to act. 3. To pretend hypocritically, with 
the reciprocal pronoun. 4. To counterfeit ; to feign, 
Little in uſe, 5. To reſemble. 6. To make a repreſen- 
tative of, as in picture,. Out of uſe. 7. To deſcribe, 
Out of uſe. 
(.) This lad was not to perſonate one, that had been long 
before taken out of his cradle, but a youth that had been 
brought up in a court, where infinite eyes had been upon him, 
| | | | Bacon's Henry VII. 
(2.) Herſelf a while ſhe lays afide, and makes. 
Ready to perſonate a mortal part. Craſhaw, 
(3.) It has been the conſtant practice of the Jeſuits to ſend 
over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to perſorate themſelves mem- 
bers of the feveral ſets amongſt us. Say, 
(4.) Piety is oppoſed to that perſonated devotion, under 
which any kind of impiety is diſguiſed. Hammend's Fundam. 
Thus I have played with the dogmatiſt in a perſonated ſct 
ticiſm. - Glanwile's Seephe 
(5.) The lofty cedar perſonates thee. Shak. Cymbcline, 
(6.) Whole eyes are on this ſovereign lady fixt, 
One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 7 
Sal. 
(J.) I am thinking, what I ſhall ſay; it muſt be a perſonating 


of himſelf ; a ſatyr againſt the ſoftneſs of proſperity. Shak. | 


I will drop in his way ſome obſcure epiſtles of love, wherein, 
by the colour of his beard, the ſhape of his leg, the manner 
of his gait, the expreſſure of his eye, forehead and com- 


plexion, he ſhall find himſelf moſt feelingly perſonated. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


PerRSONA'TION. . , [from perſonate.] Counterfeiting of 


another perſon, ' 
This being one of the ſtrangeſt examples of a perſonation that 
ever was, it deſerveth to be diſcovered and related at the full. 
| Bacon Henry VII. 


paxsohiric ion. n. J. [from perſoni p.] Proſopo- 


pœia; the change of things to perſons: as, 


Confuſion heard his voice. Milton. 


ToPErxSo'Niey. v. a. [from perſon.] To change from 2 


thing to a perſon. . 


CAVE. a. F , Frendh | perſon, 1a] 
riage a princeſs, whoſe perſonal charms were now become the 15 RSPECTIVE. u. /. | perſpedif, French; perſpici 
Addiſon. ' 


1. A glaſs through which things are "viewed. 2. The 
ſcience by which things are ranged in picture, according to 
their appearance in their real fituation. 3. View; viſto. 

(1.) If it tend to danger, they turn about the perſpect ive, and 
ſhew it ſo little, that he ſcarce can diſcern it. 2 

It may import us in this calm, to hearken to the ſtorms 74 
ing abroad; and by the beſt perſpefives, to diſcover from what 
coaſt they bre. N Toene. 
Pon hold the glaſs, but turn the ferſpectidve, 

And farther off the lefſen'd object drive. 1 

Faith for reaſon's glimmering light ſhall give 

Her immortal perſpectuu s. Prior. 
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(3.) Medals have repreſented their bu 


. * 


- 


the rules of perſpecti ve. | Addiſon on Medals, of the feet, which are parts more per/pirable : and children are 
6; (3.) Lofty trees, with ſacred ſhades, 62 maot hairy for i ethers Sol een Bacon. 
1 And per ſpedlives of pleaſant glades, hat this attraction is-performed by:efluviums, is plain and 
Where nymphs of brighteſt form appear. Dryden. 2 by moſt ; for electricks will not commonly attract, un- 
pr'xsPECTI VE. adj. Relating to the ſcience of viſion ; op- 5 lle they become penſpihable. ,- Brown, 
tick ; optical. | . | ERSPIRA TION, n. , (from perſpire.] » Excretion by the 


We have perſpect ive houſes, where we make demonſtra- 
tions of all lights and radiations; and out of things uncolour- 
ed and tranſparent, we can repreſent unto you all ſeveral] co- p 

f | 4 | ; | Bacon. 


lours. | * wy 
PERSPICA'CIOUS. adj. | perſpicax, Lat.] Quickſighied; 
ſharp of fight. | | 


and quick in ſeeing. South. 

PerRSPICA' 
refs of ſight. | 

PexspicaſciTy. n. /. | perſpicacite, French.) Quickneſs 
of fight. | ” 


the ſecrecy of the mountains ; nor can there any thing eſcaps the 
 perſpicacity of thoſe eyes, which were before light, and in 
whole opticks there is no opacity. Brown. 
PersPi'CiENCE. . /. | perſpiciens, Lat.] 
looking ſharply. Did. 
Pe'xSPICIL, A. . [| perſpicillum, Lat.] A glaſs through 
; which things are viewed; an optick glaſs. Little uſed. 
— Let truth be 
Ne'er fo far diſtant, yet chronology, | 
Sharp-ſighted as the eagle's eye, that can 
Out-ſtare the broad beam'd day's meridian, 
Will have a per/ ict to find her out, | 
And through the night of error and dark doubt, 
Diſcern the dawn of truth's eternal 1ay, 
As when the roſy morn buds into day. Craſbaav. 
The perſpicil, as well as the needle, hath enlarged the ha- 
bitable world. 15 Glanwille's Sceꝶ ſis. 
Peaspicu'iTY. n. . | perſpicuite, French; from perſpicu- 
ous] 1. Tranſparency; tranflucency; diaphaneity. 2. 


dom from obſcurity or ambiguity. 

(1.) As for diaphaneity and perſpicuity it enjoyeth that moſt 
eminentily, as having its earthy and ſalinous parts ſo exactly re- 
ſolved, that its body is left imporous. Brown. 

(2.) The verſes containing precepts, have not ſo much need 
of ornament as of perſjicuity. | Dryd. 

Perſpicuity conſiſts in the uſing of proper terms for the 
thoughts, which a man would have paſs from his own mind 
into that of another's. | | Locke on Reading. 

PERSPI'/CUOUS. adj. [ perſpicuus, Latin.) 1. Tranſpa- 
tent; clear; ſuch as may be ſeen through; diaphanous ; 
tranſlucent 3 not opake. 2. Clear to the underſtanding ; 
not obſcure ; not ambiguous. | 4 

 (1.) As contrary cauſes produce the like effects, ſo even 
the ſame proceed from black and white; for the clear and 
Pei ſ icuous body effecteth white, and that white a black. 

| ; : | i e 

(2.) The purpoſe is perſpituous even as ſubſtance, _ 

Whoſe oroflieſs Vtrle . ſum up-. | Shak. 
All this is ſo per ſticuous, ſo undeniable, that I need not be 

over induſtrious in the proof of it. LILY Spratt. 

Pexspi'cuousLy, adv. [from perſpicuous. ] Clearly ; not 

obſcurely. | | 
The caſe is no ſooner made than reſolved ; if it be made not 
enwrapped, but plainly and per/picuonfly. 4 Bacon. 

PrzsercuousNEss. u. /,. [from perſpicuous.] Clearnels ; 

freedom from obſcurity ; tranſpatence; diaphaneity. 


PragerinABLEe, adj. [from perſpire.) 1. Such as may be 


perſpiration. Not proper. ES We 
(1.) In an animal bb raph courſe of hard labour, aliment too 


Ration, debility and ſudden death, = 


It is as nice and tender in feeling, as it can be perſpicacious 


CIOUSNESS, 2. / from per ſpicacicus.] Quick- 


He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot be excluded 


> 
d 


W To bring to any patticular opinion. 


Clearneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be underſtood; free - 


emitted by the cuticular pores. 2. Perſpiring ; emitting 


Y erſpi in ſubje& it to too. ſtrong a perſpi- | Milton. 
porous or perſpirable will ſubject it Arbuthnot on Aliments nente PERSUA'SIBLE. aaf. [ perſuaſibilis, Latin; perſua ibu, 
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ndings according te (a-) Hale cometh" net ipod the palms of the hands" or {les 


cCuticular pores... 


4 


Inſenſiblg perſoiration is the laſt and, moſt perfect action of 


animal digeſtion, Ar buthnot on Aliments. 


E&SPIURATIVE, adj. Iſt om perſoi :e. J. Performing the act 
( 5 | 
To PERSPYRE. we: n, ¶ per/piro, Lat.] 1. To perform ex- 


cretion by the cuticular pores. 2. 'To be excreted by 
the ſkin. - 8 55 | 
( 2.) Water, milk, whey taken without much exerciſe, ſo as: 
to make them per pre, relax the belly. Arbuthnot.. 
7e PERST RUNGE. v. 4. [ Ferſtriugo, Latin.] To gaze 
upon; to glance upon | Dic. 
PERSUADAELE. adj. [from pe-ſuade.) Such as may be 
- perſuaded. l | 
To PERSUA'DE. v. a. [| per ſuaden, Latin; perſuader, Ft.] 
2. To influence 
by argument or expoſtulation. Perſuaſion: ſeems rather 
applicable to the paſſions, and argument to the reaſon; 
but this is not always obſerved. 3. To inculcate by ar- 
gument or, expoſtulation. 4. To treat by perſuaſion, A 
mode of ſpeech not in uſe. 5 | | 
(.) Let every man be fully Ferſuaded in his own mind. 
7146. 8 | 5 | Roman. 
We are fer ſuaded better things of you, and things that ac- 
company ſalvation. | | Hebrews, vi. 9. 
Joy over them that are perſuaded to ſalvation. 2 Eſdras, vii. 
Let a man beever ſo well ferſuaded of the advantages of 
virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirſts after righteouſneſs, his 
will will not be determined to any action in purſuit of this con- 
feſſed great good. Fa Locke. 
Men ſhould ſeriouſly perſuade themſelves, that they have 
here no abiding place, but are only in their paſſage to the hea- 
venly Jeruſalem. Matle's Preparation for Death. 
( 2.) Philoclea's beauty not only perſuaded, but fo perſuaded- 
as all hearts muſt yield : Pamela's beauty uſed violence, and- 
ſuch as no heart could reſiſt. Sidney. 
They that were with Simon, being led with covetouſneſs, 
were perſuaded for money. 0" AC. KR, $0. 
To ſit croſs-leg'd, or with our fingers pectinated, is account- 
ed bad, and friends will perſuade us from it. 
How imcongruous would it be for a mathematician to per- 
ſuade with eloquence to uſe all imaginable inſinuations and in- 
treaties that he might prevail with his hearers to believe that 
three and three make fix. © | Wilkins. 
I ſhould be glad, if I could perſuade him to write ſuch ano- 
ther critick on any thing of mine ; for when he condemns any 
of my poems, he makes the world have a better opinion of them. 
F Dryden. 
(3.) To children, afraid of vain images, we e 
fidence by making them handle and look nearer ſuch things. 


* 


| 1 | Taylor. 
(4) Twenty merchants have all perſauded with him 5 
But none can drive him from the envious plea _ 'S 4 
Of forfeiture. a Shak. 


PerSua'DER. 2. /. [from perſuade { One who influences 
by perſuaſion ; an importunate adviſer. 1 
ä The earl, ſpeaking in that imperious language wherein the 
king had written, did not irritate the people, but make them 
-conceive by the haughtineſs of delivery of the king's errand, 
that himſelf was the author or principal perſuader of that 
counſel. 3 1 Bacon's Henry VII. 

e ſoon is movd | hes 

By ſuch perſuaders as are held upright. Daniel's Gwvil mar. 

| Hunger and thirſt at once, 

Pow'rful perſuaders! quicken'd at the ſcent 

Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me ſo keen. 


Milton 
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I rſuaſion. 3 ien [EQ eee 4788 1 

It makes us apprehend our own intereſt in that bbedience, 
makes us tractable and perſuaſible, contrary! to that brutiſh 
ſtubbornneſs of the horſe and mule,” which the Pfalmiſt be- 
proaches. 3 SGovernmont of the Tongue. 
PexsSua'srnLENESS. . . [from perſuaſible.] © The quali- 


ty of being flexible by perſuaſion, | 


PexSva'sIoNn. . [ perſuaſion, "French; from n perſua- 


ſus, Latin.) 1. The act of 1 the act of in- 
fluencing by expoſtulation; the act of gaining or attempt- 
ing the paſſions. 2. The ſtate of being perſuaded,; opi- 
ion. 6 5 
(t.) If 't 1 thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

For thou haſt all the arts of fine per ſuafion, | | 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs. Otwway. 
(2.) The moſt certain token of evident goodneſs is, if the 
general perſuaſiam of all men does ſo account it. Hooker, 
You are abus'd in too bold a perſuaſion. 4+); "BOM, 
When we have no other certainty of being in the right, but 
our own per ſuaſions that we are ſo; this may often be but mak- 
- ing one error the gage for another.. , Gov. of the Tongue. 
Thhe obedient and the men of practice ſhall ride upon thoſe 
clouds, and triumph over their preſent imperfections; till per- 
ſugſton paſs into knowledge, and knowledge advance into aſſu- 


. rance, and all come at length to be compleated in the beatifick 
viſion. South. 


Pe xsva'sive. adj. | perſurfif, French ; from perſuade.] 
Having the power of perſuading ; having influence on the 
aſſions. > fk 5 
1 In prayer, we do not ſo much reſpect what precepts art deli- 
vereth, touching the method of perſuaſiue utterance in the pre- 
ſence of great men, as what doth moſt avail to our own edifi- 
cation in piety and godly zeal. Hooker. 
Let Martius reſuine his farther diſcourſe, as well for the per- 
Juaſive as for the conſult, touching the means that may conduce 
unto the enterprize. | | Bacon. 
Notwithſtanding the weight and fitneſs of the arguments to 
perſuade, and the light of man's intellect to meet this perſuaſive 
evidence with a ſuitable aſſent, no aſſent followed, nor were 
men thereby actually perſuaded. South, 
Pers Ua'SIVELyY. adv. [from perſuaſi ve.] In ſuch a man- 
ner as to perſuade. 
Th The ſerpent with me | 
Perſuaſively hath fo prevail'd, that I | 
Have alſo taſted, | Milton. 
Many who live upon their eſtates cannot ſo much as tell a 


ſtory, much leſs ſpeak clearly and perſuaſively in any buſineſs. 
Locke on Education. 


Pr xs UA'SIVEN 163. n. ſ. [from per ſuaſi e.] Influence on 
the paſſions. | 


An omen of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work being as neceſ- 


+ 


. 


ſary to found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as either the authority 


of commands, or the per ſuuftveneſs of promiſes, or pungency 
of menaces can be, Hammond's Fundamentals, 


— PERSUASs OR. adj. [ perſuaſerius, Lat. from- per ſuade.] 


Having the power to perſuade. 
Neither is this perſuaſory. | Brown. 
PERT. adj. [ pert, Welſh ; pert, Dutch; appert, French. ] 


1. Lively; briſk; ſmart, 2. Saucy; petulant; with 


bold and garrulous loquacity. - | 
(1.) Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth ; 


Turn melancholy forth to funerals. 
—— On the tawny ſands and ſhelves, * 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton, 
From pert to ſtupid ſinks ſupinely down, | 995 
uth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Spectator. 


In yo 
23 All ſervants might challenge the ſame liberty, and grow- 
? 


pert upon their maſters; and when this ſaucineſs became uni- 
verſal, what leſs miſchief could be expected than an old Scy- 
thian rebellion? | - MN Collier on Pride. 
A lady bids me in a very pert manner mind my own affairs, 
and not pretend hear Þ with their linnen, 
———— Vaneſſa. ö 


SG⸗äcarce liſt ned to their idle chat, . 


— 


| en het the purpoſe. 
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% To be iaflienced bßß Further than ſometimes by a frown, 1 


When they grew pert, to pull them don. Fu. 
To PER TA IN. v. 2. hertineo, Lat.] To belong; 00 
felnt-e nisi ons ON SING 
As men hate thoſe: that affect that honour by ambition 
- which per tainoth not to them, ſo are they more odious, who 
through fear betray the glory which they have. Hayward 
A A cheveron or rafter of an bouſe, a very honourable bearing, 
is never ſeen in the coat of a king, becauſe it Pertaineth to 3 
mechanical profeſſion. . Peacham. 
ERTEREBRA TION. #. ,. per and terebratio, Lat.] The 
act of boring through. Y Ainſw 
Pe:xTINA'Cious. adj, [from pertinax.] 1. Obſtinate: 
23 z perverſely reſolute. 2. Reſolute; conſtant ; 
ſteady. 8 
a) One of the diſſenters. appeared to Dr. Sanderſon to be 
ſo bold, ſo troubleſome and illogical in the diſpute, as forced 
him to ſay, that he had never met with a man of more perti. 
nacious confidence and leſs abilities. Walton, 
(2.) Diligence is a ſteady, conftant and pertinacions ſtudy 
that naturally leads the ſoul into the knowledge of that, which 
at firſt ſeemed locked up from it. (6 e ob. 
PERTINACIOUS Lv. adv. [from pertinacious.] Obſtinate- 
ly; ſtubbornl . . | | | 
They deny that freedom to me, which. they #ertinacinuſy 
challenge to themſelves. A King Charles, 
Others have ſonght to eaſe themſelves of all the evil of af. 


fliction by diſputing ſubtilly again it, and Pertinacionſiy main. 


taining that afflictions are no real evils, but only in imagina- 
tion. cd Tullotfon, 
Metals pertinaciouſiy reſiſt all tranſmutation; and though one 
would think they were turned into a different ſubſtance, yet 
they do but as it were lurk under a vizard. Kay, 
PERTINA'CITY. | n. . ¶ pertinacia, Latin; from 
PERTINA'CIOUSNESS. 5 Hbertinacious.] 1. 
ſtubbornneſs. 2: Reſolution; conſtancy, 
41.) In this reply, was included a very groſs miſtake, and if 


with pertinacity maintained, a capital errour. Brown, 


PERTINACY. n. /. (from ertinax.] 1.  Obſtinacy ; 
ſtubbornneſs; perſiſtency. 2. Reſolution ; ſteadineſs; 


conſtancy, 139 69411 | 
(I.) Their pertinacy is ſuch, that when you drive them out 
of one form, they aſſume another. Duppa. 


It holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortune, in purſuing peo- 
ple into their graves. | L' Eftrange. 
(2.) St. Gorgonia prayed with paſſion and pertinacy, till the 
obtained relief. CID "LL Taylor, 
Pe'&TINENCE.Y . , [from pertineo, Latin.) Juſtnels of 
PER TIN EN CV. F relation to the matter in hand; ptopri- 


ety to the purpoſe; appoſiteneſs. | | 
I have ſhewn the fitneſs and pertinency of the apoſtle's diſ- 


courſe to the perſons he addreſſed to, whereby it appeareth that 


he was no babbler, and did not talk at random. Bentley, 
PE'RTINENT. adj. [ pertinens, Latin; pertinent, Fr.) 
1. Related to the matter in hand; juſt to the purpoſe; 


not uſeleſs to the end propoſed ; appoſite ; not foreign 


from the thing intended. 2. Relating ; regarding; con- 

cerning. In this ſenſe the word now uſed is pertaining. 
1.) My caution was more pertinent . 

- Shak. Coriolanui. 


Than the rebuke you give it. 
I ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, and converſation 


in books, what I thought pertinent to this buſineſs. — Bacon. 
Here I ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs, but you will by and by 
find it pertinent. „ N Bacos, 
If he could find pertinent treatiſes of it in books, that 1 


faſhioned example would ſpoil all. 


to faith and religion is doubted of, the more willingly to in- 


Pe'R&TINENTLY. adv. . {from pertinent.] . Appolitely z to 
Be modeſt and reſerved in the preſence of thy betters, ſpeak- 


Obſtinacy; 


reach all the particulars of a man's behaviour; 1 — 


(2.) Men fhall have juſt cauſe, when any thing pertinent un- 


cline their minds towards that which the ſentence of ſo grave, 
wiſe and learned in that faculty ſhall judge moſt ſound. Hooker. 


- 


Pe 


or teaſon Taylor Rule of Living Holy. 
Pe'xTINENTNESS. 1. , [from pertinent.] Appoſiteneſs. 
| PexTi'NGE r. ad. | pertingens, Latin.] Reachin 


* n 


* 


Pe'&TLY. adv. [from pert] i. Briſkly ; ſmartly. 2. Sau- 


1.) I find no other difference betwixt the common town-wits 
and the downright country fools, than that the fixſt are pert/y 
in the wrong, with a little more gaiety; and the laſt neither in 
the right nor the wrong. | | Pope. 

(z:) Yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 0 
Vond towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their own feet. | 
When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, 

Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout ; 
This, among Hibernian aſſes, 
For ſheer wit, and humour paſſes. - 

Pe'xTNESs. #. . [from pert.) 1, Briſk folly ; ſaucineſs; 
petulance. 2. Petty livelineſs ; ſpritelineſs without force, 
dignity or folidity. © A 3 

(1.) Dullneſs delighted ey'd the lively dunce, 

Remembring ſhe herſelf was pertneſs once. | Pope. 

(2.) There is in Shafteſbury's works a lively pertneſs and a 
parade of literature; but it is hard that we ſhould be bound to 
admire the reveries. | | Watts on the Mind. 

PerTRA'NSIENT. adj, [ pertranſiens, Lat.] Paſſing over. 


5 pet ulantly. 


Shak, 


Swift. 


of regularity. Me > „ PE'RVERSE. adj. | pervers, Fr. perverſus, Lat.] 1. Diſ- 


: ; ne. 4 
Jo PERTU RB. v. a. | perturbs, - Latin.] 1. To 
To PERTURBAT E. diſquiet; to diſturb ; to deprive 
of tranquillity. 2. To diſorder ; to confuſe ; to put out 
(1.) Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit. Shak. 

His waſting fleſh with anguiſh burns, 15 
And his perturbed ſoul within him mourns. Sandys. 


(2.) They are content to ſuffer the penalties annexed, rather 
than perturb the publick peace. King Charles. 
The inſervient and brutal faculties controul'd the ſuggeſtions 
of truth; pleaſure and profit overſwaying the inſtruttions of ho- 
neſty, and ſenſuality perturbing the reaſonable commands of 
virtue. IG Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
'The acceſſion or ſeceſſion of bodies from the earth's ſurface 
perturò not the equilibration of either hemiſphere. ' Brown, 
PexTURBA'TION. #. ſ. [ perturbation, Lat. perturbation, . 
Fr.] 1. Diſquiet of mind; deprivation of tranquillity. . 
2. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. 3. Diſturbance ; diſorder ; 
confuſion ; commotion. 4. Cauſe of diſquiet. $5. Com- 
motion of paſſions. | 
(1.) Love was not in their looks, either to God, 
Nor to each other : but apparent guilt, 
And ſhame, and perturbation, and deſpair. 
The ſoul as it is more immediately and ſtrongly affected by 
this part, ſo doth it manifeſt all its paſſions and perturbations 
by it. oor f | Ray on the Creation, 
(2.) Natures, that have much heat, and great and vio- 
lent deſires and perturbations, are not ripe” for action, till they 
have paſſed the meridian of their years.  Bacon's Effays. 
(3.) Although the long diſſentions of the two houſes had 
had lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang over the king- 
dom, ready to break forth into new perturbations and calami- 
ties. on | . | - Bacon. 
(4. ) O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care | 
That Bod the Er of Taue e wide 
To many a watchful night: ſleep with it now, 
Yet not fo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, _ 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Sleeps out the watch of nigglt. + Shak. Henry Iv. 
(5.) Reſtore yourſelves unto your temper, fathers; / 
And, without perturbation, hear me ſpeak. Ben. Johnſon.” 


PraruUrBA'TOUR, n. ſ. ¶ perturbator, Lat. perturbateur, 


- 


R Fr.] Raiſer of commotions. . 
Prxru'suD, 4% | pertijfur; Latin], Boredz punched ; 
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Penvv'srow. x. IF [from pertiſur, Latin} 1. The act of 


| piercing or punching. 2. Hole made by punching or 
piercin r | 


"boi The manner. of opening 8 vein in Hi 's time, 
toz was by ſtabbing or pertuſion, as it is performed in horſes. 
ick. 1 | |  Arbuthnot. 


(.) An empty pot without earth in it, may be put over 
a fruit the better, if ſome few periufions be made in the pot. 
To PERVA'DE. v. a. [ pervades; Lat.] 1. To paſs through 

an aperture; to permeate, 2, To paſs through the whole 
extenſion. | | TY 5 1174 6 
(1.) The labour'd chyle perwades the pores | 
In all the arterial erforated ſhores. © Blactmore. 
Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi ſtone ſteeped 
in water, linen- cloth oiled or varniſhed, and many other ſub- 
ſtances ſoaked in ſuch liquors as will intimately perwade their 
little pores, become by that means more tranſparent than other- 
wile, LING Newton's Opticks. 
(2.) Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itſelf ac- 
quire it again, nor till it be ſtruck by ſome other body from 
without, or be intrinſically moved by an immaterial ſelf- active 
ſubſtance, that can penetrate. and perwade it. Bentley. 
What but God? | 8 
Perwades, adjuſts and agitates the whole. Thomſon. 
PERVa's10N. u. /. [from pervade.] The act of pervading 
or paſſing through. pf 2 
If fuſion be made rather by the ingreſs and tranſcurſions of 
the atoms of fire, than by the bare propagation of that moti- 
on, with which fire beats upon the —— of the veſſels, that 
contain the matter to be melted; both thoſe kinds of fluidity, 
aſcribed to ſaltpetre, will appear to be cauſed by the pervaſion 
of a foreign body. 171 


torted from the right, 2. Obſtinate in the wrong; ſtub- 
born; untractable. 3. Petulant; vexatious; peeviſh; 
deſirous to croſs and vex ; croſs. 555 


(1. — And nature breeds 
er ver ſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things. 
(a.) Then for the teſtimony of truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach ; far worſe to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care | | 
To ſtand approv'd in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg'd thee perverſe. Milton's Par. Loft. 
o fo perverſe a ſex all grace is vain, | 
Dryden, . 


Milton, | 


It gives them courage to offend again. 

3. —— O gentle Romeo, 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown and be perwerſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt wooe : but elſe not for the world, 


Milton, PERVE'RSELY, adv. [from perverſe.] With intent to vex ; 


malignity. 5 n N | 
Men perwerſely take up picques and diſpleaſures at others, 
and then every opinion of the diſliked perſon muſt partake of his 
fate. | Decay of Piety. 
Men that do not erſely uſe their words, or on purpoſe 
ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake the ſignification of the 


peeviſhly ; vexatiouſly ; ſpitefully ; croſsly ; with petty 


* 


names of ſimple ideas. Locke. 
A patriot is a dangerous poſt, 5 | 
When wanted by his country moſt, - 
| Perwerſely comes in evil times, 95 
Where virtues are imputed crimes, Swift, 


Perve'rsrness. 1. , | from perwerſe.] 1. Petulance ; - ': 


peeviſhneſs; ſpiteful croſſneſs. 2. Perverſion ; corrup- 
tion. Not in uſe. 5 IS: 
(1.) Virtue hath ſome perwer ſeneſs ; for ſhe wil! 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Duonns. 
Her whom he withes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 
Through her perwerſeneſt; but ſhall ſee, her gain d 
Buy a far worſe. Milton, Par. 
The perverſeneſs of my fate is ſuch, , 


__ 


% 


That he's not mine, betauſe he mine too much. Das. 
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When a kriend in kindneſs tries 
Too ſhew you where your error lies, 
Conviction does but more incenſe; _ ch 
: Perwerſeneſs is your whole defence. Sabor. 
(z.) Neither can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants; 
for they are often eſtabliſhed as lawful potentates ; but of ſome 
 perwerſeneſs and defection in the nation itſelf, Bacon. 
PRRVE(RSION. n. /. | perverſion, Fr. from perver/e.] 
The act of perverting ; change to ſomething worſe. 
Women to govern men, ſlaves: freemen, are much in the 
fame degree; all being total violations and perwerſions of the 


laws of nature and nations. Bacon. 


He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body are fo far from diſlik- 
ing popery, that the hopes of enjoying the abby lands would be 
an effectual incitement to their perwerſioon. Swift. 

Perve'rSITY. . , [ perverfite, Fr. from perver/e.] 
Perverſeneſs ; croſſneſss. ' | 

What ſtrange perwerſity is this of man 

When twas a crime to taſte th' inlightning tree, 


1 5 
5 n 


5 
1 ; 
14 


He could not then his hand refrain. | Norris. 
To PERVE/RT. v. a. | perverto, Latin; pervertir, Fr.] 
1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe. 2. To cor- 


rupt ; to turn from the right; oppoſed to convert, which 
1s to turn from the wrong to the right, | 

(1.) Inſtead of good they may work ill, and perwert juſtice 
to extreme injuſtice. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


If thou ſeeſt the oppreſſion of the poor, and violent perwert-. 


ing of juſtice in a province, marvel not. 
If then his providence 
Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good, | 
Our labour muſt be to pervert that end, | | 
And out of good ſtill to find means of evil. Milton. 
Hie has perverted my meaning by his gloſſes; and interpret- 
ed my words into blaſphemy, of which they were not guilty. 


Eccluſ. v. 8. 


— 


Dryden. 


Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave of the 


nymphs with more piety than judgment ; and another perſon 


ly, 


has perverted it into obſcenity; and both allegorical 
. | | : Broome. 


We cannot charge any thing upon their nature, till we take — 


care that it is perverted by their education. Lau. 


(2.) The heinous and deſpiteful at 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, and how 
He in the ſerpent had perverted Eve, 


Her huſband ſhe, to taſte the fatal fruit, | 
Was known in heav'n. | Milton's Par, Loft. 


The ſubtle practices of Eudoxius, biſhop of Conſtantmople, 


in ferverting and corrupting the moſt pious Emperor Valens. 


Vaterland. 


PeRrve'RTER. n. . [from pervert.] 1. One that changes 
any thing from good to bad; a 45 2. One who 
diſtorts any thing from the right purpoſe. | 

(1.) Where a child finds his own parents his: perwerters, he 
cannot be fo properly born, as damned into the world. South, 
(z.) He that reads a prohibition in a divine law, had need 
be well fatisfied about the fenſe he gives it, leſt he incur 


the wrath of God, and be found a perverter of his law. 
| | . Stilling fleet. 
Pexve'xTIBLE. adj. [from pervert.] That may be eaſily 


perverted. inſw, 

PERVICA/CIOUS. adj. [| pervicax, Latin.] Spitetully 
obſtinate; peeviſhly contumacious. © 18 

May private devotions be effieacious upon the mind of one 


of the moſt perwicacious young creatures ! Clariſſa. 
Gondibert was in fight audacious, | 930 
But in his ale moſt perwmicaciuu r. Denham. 
Pexvica'clovsLy. - adv, [from pervicacious.] With 
ſpiteful obſtinacy. TIP ROO oF 
Pzexvica'ciousNnEsSs.)- n. . [| pervicacia, Latin; from 
Pzrvica'city. pervicacious,] Spiteful obſti- 
Pe'rxvicacy. nacy. 1 
PE'RVIOUS. adj. {| pervius, Latin.] 1. Admitting paſ- 
ſage ; capable of being permeated. 2. Peryading ; per- 


meating. This ſenſe is not proper. 
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.) The Egyptians uſed to ſay, that unknown darknefs 38 
mean God, 
perwious to no eye. Taylor. 
——— Leda's twins | ry 
Conſpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe, 
Nor had they miſs d; but he to thickets fed, | 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not perwius to the ſteed. 

| Dryden. 
Thoſe lodged in other earth, more lax and pervious, 3 4 


, Whole ſecrets are 


ed in tract of time, and rotted at length. oodaward, - 
(2.) What is this little, agile, perwious fire, 
This flutt'ring motion which we call the mind ? Prior, 


Pe:'xviousness. n. / [from pervious.] Quality of ad- 
mitting a paſſage. | 9 
The per wionſneſs of our receiver to a body much more ſub. 
tile than air, proceeded partly from the looſer texture of that 
glaſs the receiver was made of, and partly from the enormous 
heat, which opened the pores of the glaſs, Boyle, 
There will be found another difference beſides that of perwi- 


ouſneſs. | Holder" s Elements of Speech, 
PERU“ E. u. /. [ peruque, Fr.] A cap of falſe hair; a pe- 
riwig. | | ea. RENTS 


I put him on a linen cap, and his peruke over that. 
Wrſeman, 


To Pexv'xe, v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs in adſciti- 
tious hair, | | | 


PerUKEMAKER.-7.f. perule and maker.] A maker of 


perukes ; a wigmaker. 

Perv'sAL, [from peruſe.] The act of reading. 
As pieces of miniature muſt be allowed a cloſer inſpection, 
ſo this treatiſe requires application in the ꝓeruſal. Woodward, 
If upon a new peruſal you think it is written in the very ſpi- 
rit of the ancients, it deſerves your care, and is capable of be- 
l | Atterbury. 

To 


ing improved. | 
PERU'SE. v. @. [ per and w/e.] 1. To read. 2. Io 


obſerve ; to examine. 
(1.) Peruje this writing here, and thou ſhalt know _ 
The treaſon, 2 Shak. Richard II. 
The petitions being thus prepared, do you conſtantly ſet a- 
part an four in a day to peru/ſe.thoſe petitions. Bacon, 
Carefully obſerve, whether he taſtes the diſtinguiſhing per- 


fections or the ſpecifick qualities of the author whom he-peru/ſes. 
| Addi ſon, Spectalor. 


"03.3 T hear the enemy; 
Out ſome light horſemen, and peruſe their wings. Shak: 
I've fperus'd her well; 15 | 
Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 
That they have caught the King. Shak, 
Myſelf I then perus'd, and limb by limb 
| | Millan Par. Lal. 


Survey'd. 

PE RV'“s ER. n. . [from peruſe.] A reader; examiner, 
The difficulties and heſitations of every one will be accord- 
ing to the capacity of each peruſer, and as his penetration into 
nature is greater or leſs. Woodward. 
PeSa'pt. n. J  Peſade is a motion a horſe makes in raiſing. 
or lifting up his forequarters, keeping his hind legs upon 
the ground without ſtirring. Farrier's Did, 
Pe's s AAV. n. . [ peſſaire, Ft.] Is an oblong form of 
medicine, made to thruſt up into the uterus upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſions. 
Of cantharides he preſcribes five in a peſſary, 
heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. 75 


cutting off their 
Arbuthnot.. 


PEST. z. /, [pe/te, Fr. peſtis, Lat.] 1. Plague; peſtilence. 
2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. | 
(1.) ——- Let fierce Achilles 
The god propitiate, and the peft afſuage, * Pof 5 

(. 2.) At her words the helliſh pe © 
Forbore. n EI Milton's Par. L. 
Of all virtues juſtice is the beſt 3 n | 


| Valour without it is a common peft. Walls. 
The peſ a virgin's face and boſom bears, By, 
High on her crown a rifng ſnake appears, 


Guards her black front, and hiſſes in her haus, | _ Kae. 
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x To pets TER. . 4. Leſer, Fr.] 1. To diſturb ; to per- 
_ plex; to haraſs ; to turmoil. 2. To encumber. 


(1,.) —— Who then ſhall blame 8 
His peſter' d ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, eee 
When all that is within him does condemn | 
| Itſelf for being there. * Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


He hath not fail'd to peer us with meſſage, | 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. Shakeſp. 
We are peftered with mice and rats, and to this end the cat 

is very ſerviceable. More againſt Atheiſm. 
A multitude of ſeribblers daily peſter the world with their 
inſufferable ſtuff. | Dryden. 
They did fo much p2fter the church and delude the people, 
that eontradictions themſelves aſſerted by Rabbies were equally 
revered by them as the infallible will of God. South. 

At home he was purſu'd with noiſe ; 

Swift. 


Abroad was peſter' d by the boys. 
Tufer. 


2.) Fitches and peaſe | 
For peſt ring too much on a hovel they lay. 
The people crowding near within the feſfer d room. 
| Drayton, 


Confin'd and peſter d in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. 
Pr'srERER. n. /. [from peſter.] One that peſters or diſ- 
turbs. | 
Pe'sTEROUS. adj. [from peſier.] Encumbering; cum- 
berſome. | 
In the ſtatute againſt yagabonds note the diſlike the parlia- 
ment had of goaling them, as that which was chargeable, fe- 
terous, and of no open example. Bacon Henry VII. 
PE:'sTHOUSE. 7. 11 [from peſt and houſe.) An hoſpital for 
perſons infected with the plague. 
PesTrrEROUS. adj. [from peſtiſer, Lat.] 
- miſchievous. 2, Peſtilential; malignant; infectious. 
(1.) Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy leud, pe/fif*rous and diſſentious pranks, 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakeſp. 
You, that have diſcover'd ſecrets, and made ſuch peft:ferous 
reports of men nobly held, muſt. die. \ Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) It is eaſy to conceive how the ſteams of peffiferous bo- 
dies taipt the air, while they are alive and hot. Arbuthnot, 
Pe'sTILENCE. n. ſ. [peſtilence, Fr, peftilentia, Latin.] 
Plague ; peſt ; ang 3 6h diſtemper. . 
The red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 


And occupations periſh, Shakeſp. 
When my eyes beheld Olivia firſt, 
Methought ſhe purg'd the air of pe/iilence. Shakeſp. 


Pe'STILENT. adj, [peftilent, Fr. peftilens, Lat.] 1. Pro- 


ducing plagues ; malignant. 2. Miſchievous ; deſtruc- P2/TAR. 
Pz'/TarD. 


tive, 3. In ludicrous language, it is uſed to exaggerate 
the meaning of another word. | | Toy 
(1.) Great ringing of bells in populous cities diſſipated peſ- 
tilent air, which may be from the concuſſion of the air, and 
not from the ſound. - Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſting upon their ſpears 


railed againſt king Ferdinand, who with ſuch corrupt and pe- 
' Knolles, _B 


tilent bread would feed them. | 
To thoſe people that dwell under or near the equator, a per- 


petual ſpring would be a moſt peftilent and inſupportable ſum- 


mer, | | | Bentley. 
(2.) There is nothing more contagious and peflilent than 
ſome kinds of harmony; than ſome nothing more ſtrong and 


potent unto good. | | Hooker, - 
Which precedent, of pefr/ent import, | 
Againſt thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 


The world abounds with peſtilent books, written againſt this 


doctrine. ns Harte 1 Swift's Miſcellanies. 
(3. — One pefiilent fine, BY MEET 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 55 
Walked on before the reſi, Ut: 8. Suckling.. ' 


Partaking of the nature of peſtilence; producing peſti- 
lence ; infectious; contagious. 2. Miſchievous ; deſtruc- 


tive; pernicious, © 


Pe'sriLENTLY, adv. 


any ordinary peſtle. 
Pe'sTLe. n. . [piftillum, Lat.] 


Milton, PESTLe of Pork..n. ſ. A gammon of bacon. 


1. Deſtructive; 


PE'TAL. n. J. [petalum, Latin.] Petal is a term in bo- 
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(1, Theſe with the air paſſing into the lungs, infet the maſy 


of blood, and lay the foundation of peſtilential fevers. 


Woodward, _ 
— Fire involv'd ö - 
In peſſilential vapours, ſtench and ſmoak. Addiſon. 


 * (+) If goverment depends upon religion, then this ſhews 


the peſtilential deſign of thoſe that attempt to disjoin the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical intereſts South, 
[from peſtilent.] Miſchievouſly ; 
deſtructively. 8 | | 


PesTILLa'TION. u. .. [piftitlum, Lat.] The act of pound- 


ing or breaking in a mortar. 
The beſt diamonds are comminuble, and fo far from break - 
ing hammers, that they ſubmit unto peſtillation, and reſiſt not 


An inſtrument with 
which any thing is broken in a mortar. c 
What real alteration can the beating of the pezf/e make in 
any body, but of the texture of it. | Locke. 
Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws act as the peſtlie 
and mortar. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


deſpit, Fr. or impetus, Lat. perhaps it may be derived ſome 
way from petit, as it implies only a little fume or fret.] 1. 
A ſlight paſſion ;. a flight fit or peeviſhneſs. 2. A lamb 
taken into the houſe, and brought up by hand. A cade 
lamb. [Probably from petit, little.] See Pear. 

| Hanmer. 


£0) — If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, | 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' all-giver would be unthankt, would be unprais'd. 


Milton, 


If we cannot obtain every vain thing we aſk, our next buſi- 
neſs is to take pet at the refuſal. 1 L'EArange. 
Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be thrown up in 


a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 
They cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, | 
And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 


tany, ſignifying thoſe fine coloured leaves that compoſe the 


flowers of all plants: whence plants are diſtinguiſhed into 


monopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued leaf; tripe- 
talous, pentapetalous and polypetalous, when they con- 
fiſt of three, five or many leaves. Quincy. 


5 n. ſ. [petard, Fr. petards, Italian.] A petard 
. is an engine of metal, almoſt in the ſhape of 
an hat, about ſeven inches deep, and about five inches 
over at the mouth; when charged with fine powder well 
beaten, it is covered with a madrier or plank, bound down 
faſt with ropes, running through handles, which are round 


Pe'TALOUs, adj. [from petal.] Having petals. 


the rim near the mouth of it: this petard is applied to 


ates or barriers of ſuch places as are deſigned to be ſur- 
prized, to blow them up: they are alſo uſed in counter- 
mines to break through into the enemies galleries. 


MAE, | | Military Di@. 
Tis the ſport to have the engineer 123 wits 
Hoiſt with his own petar. - Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Find all his having and his holding, . 
Reduc'd t' eternal noiſe and ſcolding; 
The conjugal petard that tears _ Te” 
Down all portcullices of ears. Hudibras. 


PeTe'cnlal. adj. [from petechiæ, Lat.]  Peſtilentiatly 


. ſpotted. 


In London are many fevers with bulioes and carbuncles, and 
r | many petechial or ſpotted fevers. _ | 
PesTiLE/nTIAL, adj. (peftitenciel, Fr. peſtilens, Lat.] 1. P 


E'TE&-WORT. 2. . [Aſcyren.] A plant. | 


PE'TIT. adj. [French.] Small; inconfiderable. 


. 


By what ſmall petit hints does the mind recover a vaniſhing 


notion. 8 
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When a friend in kindneſs tries ; * 85 r 
Do ſhew you where your error lies, ; l 
Conviction does but more incenſe; 1 


5 e e is your hole defence. : 

(2.) Neither can this be meant of evil goyernours or tyrants ; 

for they are often eſtabliſhed as lawful potentates; but of ſome 

 perwerſeneſs and defection in the nation itſelf, Bacon. 

Perve'rsion. . . [ perverſion, Fr. from perver/e.] 
The act of perverting; change to ſomething worſe. 

Women to govern men, flaves' freemen, are much in the 

- Jame degree; all being total violations and perwer/ions of the 

laws of nature and nations, 5 Bacon. 

He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body are ſo far from diflik- 

ing popery,. that the hopes of enjoying the abby lands wouid be 

an effectual incitement to their perwer/ion. | Swift, 

Penrve'rSITY. . . | perwerfite, Fr. from perver/e.] 
Perverſeneſs ; croſſneſs. | | 

What ſtrange perwerſity is this of man 
When 'twas a crime to taſte th' inlightning tree, 
He could not then his hand refrain. 

To PERVE/RT. ' v. a. | perverto, Latin; pervertir, Fr.] 

1. To diftort from the true end or purpoſe. 2. To cor- 

rupt ; to turn from the right; oppoſed to convert, which 


1s to turn from the wrong to the right. 
(1.) Inſtead of good they may work ill, and perwert juſtice 
to extreme injuſtice. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
If thou ſeeſt the oppreſſion of the poor, and violent perwert- 
ing of juſtice in a province, marvel not. Eccluſ. v. 8. 
If then his providence | 
Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good, 
Our labour muſt be to perwert that end, 
And out of good ſtill to find means of evil. Milton. 
He has perverted my meaning by his gloſſes; and interpret- 
ed my words into blaſphemy, of which they were not guilty. 
12 85 wk | Dryden, 
Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave of the 
nymphs with more. piety than judgment; and another perſon 
has perverted it into obſcenity z and both allegorically, 
Ns "A | | . Broome. 
We cannot charge any thing upon their nature, till we take 
care that it is perverted by their education. 
(2.) The heinous and deſpiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, and how 
He in.the ſerpent had perverted Eve, 
Her huſband ſhe, to taſte the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heav'n. 


Milton's Par, Loft. 


The ſubtle practices of Eudoxius, biſhop of Conftantmople, 


in perverting and corrupting the moſt pious Emperor Valens. 
0 8 Vaterland. 
1. One that changes 


Pr RVE RT ER. 7. . [from per vert. ] 
2. One who 


any thing from good to bad; i. 
diſtorts any thing from the right purpoſe. 
(1.) Where a child finds his own parents his perverters, he 
cannot be fo properly born, as damned mto the world. South. 
(2.) He that reads a prohibition in a divine law, had need 
be well fatisfied about the ſenſe he gives it, leſt he incur 


the wrath of God, and be found a perverter of his law. 
HSrtlillingfſeet. 


Penve'sriBLE, adj. [from pervert.) That may be eaſily 


perverted, | inſw 


PERVICACIoUs. adj, | pervicax, Latin.] 1 Spitefully 


obſtinate; peeviſhly contumacious. | x 
May private devotions be efficacious upon the mind of one 
of the moſt perwicacious young creatures ! 
Gondibert was in fight audacious, | 
But in his ale moſt perwicactous. - | Denham. 
ad. from pervicacious.] With 


ſpiteful obſtinacy. | | F191 
Pexvica'ciouUsSNEsSS.)} n. /, | pervicacia, Latin; from 
Pervica'clTty. | pervicacious,] Spiteful obſti- _ 
Pe'rvicacy. nacy. $3 


PE/RVIOUS. adj. { pervius, Latin. 1. Admitting paſ- 


ſage ; capable of being permeated. 2. Peryading ; per- 


meating. This ſenſe is not proper. e 
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Norris. 


Law. 


Clariſa. 


9 k 
G * v 4 


i.) The Egyptians uſed to ſay, that unknown darknef 1 


- the firſt principle of the world; by darkneſs they mean God, 


, whole ſecrets are perwious to no eye. 

L ——  —=- Leda's twins 
Conſpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe, 
Nor had they miſs d; but he to thickets fled, | 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not perwious to the ſteed, 

| Dryden. 
Thoſe lodged in other earth, more Jax and pervious, decay. 


PL Taylor. 


eld lin tract of time, and rotted at length. Wodward, - 
(2.) What is this little, agile, perwious fire, 
This flutt'ring motion which we call the mind ? Prior, 


Pe'xviousnEss. 1. /. [from perwious.] Quality of ad- 
mitting a paſſage. | | 

The perwiouſneſs of our receiver to a body much more ſub. 

tile than air, proceeded partly from the looſer texture of that 

glaſs the receiver was made of, and partly from the enormous 

heat, which opened the pores of the glaſs, Boyle, 

There will be found another difference beſides that of perwi. 


ouſneſs. Holder" s Elements of Speech, 
PrRU“K E. n. f. [ peruque, Fr.] A cap of falſe hair; a pe- 
„„ 5 f 
J put him on a linen cap, and his peruke over that. 


„ | Wiſeman, 

To Pexu'xe, v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs in adſciti- 

tious hair, | WES, | 

PezrU'KEMAKER. z. f. [ peruke and maker.] A maker of 

perukes; a-wigmaker. | | 
Pe xv'sAaL. [from peruſe.] The act of reading. 

As pieces of miniature muſt be allowed a cloſer inſpe&ion, 

ſo this treatiſe requires application in the-peruſal. Woodward, 

If upon a new peruſal you think it is written in the very ſpi- 

rit of the ancients, it deſerves your care, and 1s capable of be- 

ing improved. Atterbury. 

To PERU'SE. v. 4. per and w/e.] 1, To read. 2. 1% 

obſerve; to examine. Re | 

(1.) Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt know 

The treaſon, | Shak. Richard II. 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you conſtantly ſet a- 

part an hour in a day to peruſe thoſe petitions. Bacon, 

._ * Carefully obſerve, whether he taſtes the diſtinguiſhing per- 


fections or the ſpecifick qualities of the author whom he peruſes, 
Addiſon, Spectator. 


(2.1 J hear the enemy ; | 
Out ſome light horſemen, and peruſe their wings. Shak. 
I've ferus'd her well; 2 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 
That they have caught the king. Shak, 
Myſelf I then perus'd, and limb by limb 
$5. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Survey'd. 
Pexv'seR. u. . [from peruſe.] A reader; examiner. 
The difficulties and heſitations of every one will be accord- 
ing to the capacity of each peruſer, and as his. penetration into 
nature 1s greater or leſs. ts Woodward. 
Pesa'pe. n. /, Peſade is a motion a horſe makes ia railing 
or lifting up his forequarters, keeping his hind legs upon 
the ground without ſtirring. Farrier's Did, 
Pe's8ary. n. ſ. [ peſſaire, Fr.] Is an oblong form of 
medicine, made to thruſt up into the uterus upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſions. n 
Of cantharides he preſcribes five in a peſary, cutting off their 
heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. Arbuthnot.. 
PEST. n. /. [pefte, Fr. peſtis, Lat.] 1. Plague; peſtilence. 
2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. 
57.) Let fierce Achilles 


The god propitiate, and the pe/t aſſuage. Pofe. 
(2.) At her words the helliſh %% „ 
Forbore. HEM * | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Of all virtues juſtice is the beſt: | 12 
Valour without it is a common . Walltr. 
The peft a virgin's face and boſom bears, | 

High on her crown a riſing ſnake appears, | 
Guards her black front, and hiſſes in her hairs, 3 Pops 
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pets TER. v. 4. [pefeer, Fr.] 1. To diſturb ; to per- -  ,. (r.) Theſe with the air paſling into the lungs, infe& the maſy | 
Ts ; to haraſs ; to turmoil. 2. To encumber. f blood, and lay the foundation of peſtilential fevers. 
N (1.) — 7 N then — blame n * Fire 3 ; . W. 

His pefter"d ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, ; 4 | | M 

Wie all that is within him does ace In peſiilential vapours, ſtench and ſmoak. Addiſon. 


| Feen (2.) If goverment depends upon religion, then this ſhews 
He hath not fail'd to pier us with meſſage, the peſiextied delign. . Gage [tha, civil 
Importing the furrender of thoſe lands, Shakeſp, 20 cccie aſtical intereſts, ag. 
We are peftered with mice and rats, and to this end the cat PE“CSTILEX TIL. adv. [from peſtilent.] Miſchievouſly ; 
zs very ſerviceable. N More againft Atheiſm. deſtructively. | 
A multitude of ſcribblers daily feſter the world with their PRSTILLATIOx. n.ſ. [piftillum, Lat.] The act of pound- 
r * nh F POT WE rf p h Dryden. ing or breaking in a mortar. N 15 
eren ee peopie, he beſt diamonds are comminuble, and fo far from break - 
that eontradictions themſelves afferted by Rabbies were equally zn g hammers, that they ſubmit unto 7 eftillation, and reſiſt not 
revered by Ve as the moneys _ 1 God. South. any ordinary peſtle. mo r Vulgar Errours. - 
3 Ver 4 by che kg, ? Swift, Pe'sTLe. n. , [piftillum, Lat.] An inſtrument with 
| which any thing 1s broken ina mortar. | 


(2.) Fitches and peaſe | Wi. qr Ae ER Fi te ke 4 
eff "ring too much on a hovel they lav. . k at rea teration can tne ting o e Pe make in 
12 * 9 4 fer any body, but of the texture of it. : 2 Locke, 


ople crowding near within efter*d room. 
The peop 8 in the f fer 4 Drayton, Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws act as the pefile e 
and mortar. t Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Milton, PESTLe of Pork..n. ſ. A gammon of bacon, Ainſworth. 
Per. n. /. [This word is of doubtful etymology ; from 
deſpit, Fr. or impetus, Lat. perhaps it may be derived ſome 


- Itſelf for being there. vo pb Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Confin'd and peſter'd in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. 


Pe'sTERER. A. J [from peſter.] One that peſters or diſ- 
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p N N ous. adj. [from peſter. Encumbering; cum- wan from petit, as it implies only a little fume or fret.] 1. | 
88 3 7. Fre! | ng: A flight paſſion; a ſlight fit + peeviſhneſs. 2. A lamb 54h 


taken into the houſe, and brought up by hand. A cade 
lamb. [Probably from petit, little. ] See Pear. | 
| Hanmer. 
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In the ſtatute againſt vagabonds note the diſlike the parlia- 
ment had of goaling them, as that which was chargeable, feſ- 
terous, and of no open example. Bacon q Henry VII. | 

Pe'srHOUSE. u. /. [from peſt and houſe.] An hoſpital for (.); If all the world 125 
perſons infected with the plague. | | Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 


a ' | . Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Pesr1/rEROUS. adj. [from peſtifer, Lat.] 1. Deſtructive; ; , 5 7 
miſchievous. 2. Peſtilential ; malignant; infectious. eee ee eee, 


15 
0 E * 
45 


> 4 a Milton, 
(..) Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, If we cannot obtain every vain thing we aſk, our next buſi- 
Thy leud, pe//if"rous and diſſentious pranks, neſs is to take pet at the refuſal. * ; L*Eftrange. 


The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakeſp. 
Lou, that have diſcover'd ſecrets, and made ſuch peftzferous 
reports of men nobly held, muſt die. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) It is eaſy to conceive how the ſteams of pefiiferous bo- 
dies taipt the air, while they are alive and hot. Arbuthnot, 


P:'sTILENCE. n. . [peftilence, Fr. peſtilentia, Latin.] 


plague; peſt; e 2h diſtemper. 
The red peffilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 


Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be thrown up in 

a pet, nor whined away in love. 2 i Collier. 
They cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 

And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 

PE TAL. 2. . [petalum, Latin.) Petal is a term in bo- 

tany, ſignifying thoſe ſine coloured leaves that compoſe the 

flowers of all plants: whence plants are diſtinguiſhed into 


And occupations periſh. Shakeſp. monopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued leaf; tripe- 
When my eyes beheld Olivia firſt, talous, pentapetalous and polypetalous, when they con- 
Methought ſhe purg'd the air of pe/iilence. Shakeſp. ſiſt of three, five or many leaves. Duincy. 


Pe'sriLENT. adj. ¶ peſtilent, Fr. peftilens, Lat.] 1. Pro- Pe'raLous. adj. [from petal.] Having petals. - 
ducing plagues 3; malignant. 2. Miſchievous ; deftruc- PECTAR. pF x [petard, Fr. petardo, Italian.] A petard 
tive. 3. In ludicrous language, it is uſed to exaggerate Pz'TarD. is an engine of metal, almoſt in the ſhape of 
the meaning of another word. | am hat, about ſeven inches deep, and about five inches 


(1.) Great ringing of bells in populous cities diſſipated peſ- over at the mouth; when charged with fine powder well 
tilent air, which may be from the concuſſion of the air, and 


not from the ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſting upon their ſpears 
railed againſt king Ferdinand, who with ſuch corrupt and e- 
tilent bread would feed them. OS 
Io thoſe people that dwell under or near the equator, a per- 
petual ſpring would be a moſt peſfilent and inſupportable ſum- 


mer, Bentley. | | | Military Did. 
(2.) There is nothing more contagious and pefii/ent than Tis the ſport to have the engineer Et * 
ſome kinds of harmony; than ſome nothing more ſtrong and Hoiſt with his own pefHEnrnt. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

potent unto good. Hooker, - Find all his having and his holding, | | 
Which precedent, of pæſfilent import, Reduc'd t' eternal noiſe and ſcolding; 
Againſt thee, Henry, had been brought. | Daniel. he conjugal petard that tears | | 
The world abounds with peſtilent books, written againſt this Down all portcullices of ears. tals ing Bree. 
dota: N Sæulft's Miſcellanies. PETNCHIAL. adj. [from petechiæ, Lat.]  Peſtilentiafly 
3.) — One peffilent fine, © - ſpotted. | e obeft e EE 17 086 tell ves oe | 
His beard no bigger though than thine, | „In London are many fevers with buboes and carbuncles, and 
Walked on before the reſt. 4 phe Suckling. many petechial or ſpotted fevers. + | 


PesriLENmTIAL., adj. ¶peſtilenciel, Fr. peftilens, Lat.] 1. 
Partaking of the nature of peſtilence ; producing ſti- 
lence ; infectious; contagious. 2. Miſchievous z deſtruc- 


ws tive z pernicious, © © 


Knolles, 8 


Pe'TER-worT. n. ſ. [Aſcyren.] A . | 
PE'TIT.. adj. [French.] 7 


. 


notion. 


beaten, it is covered with a madrier or plank, bound down 
faſt with ropes, running through handles, which are round 


the rim near the mouth of it: this petard is applied to 


ates or barriers of ſuch places as are deſigned to be ſur- 
rized, to blow them up: they are alſo uſed in counter- 
mines to break through into the enemies galleries. 


4 


h.] Small; inconſiderable. 
By what ſmall petit hints does the mind recover a * 
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Arbuchnat. 
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Me PETPFTION. =, , [peritio, Latin] 1. Requeſt; Infreaty ; 
ſupplication; prayer. 2. Single branch or article of a 
. * prayer.” | : | oa 
..) We muſt 
dient and very material in cauſes of this nature, 
My next poorpetton 1 | 
I «I, that his noble grace would have ſome pit 
©  . Upon my wretched women. Shakeſp, 
Let my life be given at my petition, and my people at my re- 
ueſt. ao Eber, vi. 3. 
- Thou didſt chooſe this houſe to be called by thy name, and 
to be a houſe of prayer and peti tion for thy people. 1 Mac. vii. 
We muſt not only ſend up petitions and thoughts now and 
then to heaven, but muſt go through all our worldly buſineſs 
with a heavenly ſpirit. . Lau. 
(2.) Then pray'd that ſhe might ſtill poſſeſs his heart, 
And no pretending rival ſhare a- part ; 
This laſt petition Read af all her pray'r. 
70 PETITION. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſolicit; to 
ſupplicate. | Pe | 
You have petition'd all the god 5 
For my proſperity. LE Sr " Shakeſp. Corinlanuc, 
The mother petitioned her goddeſs to beſtow upon 
greateſt gift that could be gi en. | 


. 


1 75 1 | Tis 1 7 — . N 2 -. 
propoſe unto all men certain getitions inei- 
| Hooker, 


Addition, 


. v & 5 


Particle. . 


Di yden. | 


them the 


| , [from petrefio, Lat.] 1, The 10 
of turning to ſtone; the ſtate of being turned to 1 | 
2. That which is made ſtone, I 02" P 

(x.) Its coneretive ſpirit has the ſeeds of petrifadtion and 
gorgon within itſelf. , | | , Brown 
(.) Look over the variety of beautiful ſhells, petrifadlion, 
ores, minerals, ſtones, and other natural curioſities, Chee. 
PeTrIra'cTIVE. adj. [from petrifacio, Lat.] Having the 
ower to form ſtone. | 4 4. 
There are many to be found, which are but the lapideſcences 
and pe tr ifactive mutation of bodies. Broun. 
PeTRIFICA'TION.. . /. [petrification, Fr, from petrify.) A 
body tormed by changing other matter to ſtone. 
In theſe ſtrange petrifications, the hardening of the bodies 
ſeems to be effected principally, if not only, as in the indura. 


tion of the fluid ſubſtances of an egg into a chick, by altering 
the diſpoſition of their parts. b 


. | le, 
Perri'eick. adj. [petrificus, Lat.] Having the — 
to change to ſtone, 
| Winter's breath, 
A nitrous blaſt that ſtrikes petrifick death. Savage; 
The aggregated ſoil | 

Death with his mace fetriſcb, cold and dry, 

As with a trident, ſmote. Milton's Par. Loft, 


Pez TiTI0NarILY. adv. [from petitionary.} By way of Je PEARL T. v. a. [petrifier, Fr. petra and fo, Lat.] f. 


begging the.queſtion. CEE, 
Phhis doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in the heavens, 
and we may as reaſonably conclude a right and left laterality 
in the ark of Noah. 2 | Brown. 
PET! TIONARY., adj. [from petition.] 1. Supplicatory ; 
coming with petitions. 2. Containing petitions or re- 
queſts. | 


(1.) Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. Shakefp.' 
It is our baſe etitionary breath 
That blows em to this greatneſs, Ben. Fobnſon. 


(2.) Petitionary prayer belongeth only to ſuch as are in them- 

_ ſelves impotent, and ſtand in need of relief from others. 
: : ; | Hooker. 

IL return only yes or no to queſtionary and pet: tionary epiſtles 
of half a yard long. | Swift, 
PETITION ER . /. [from petit ion] One who offers a pe- 
tition. | | . 
When you have received the petitions, and it will pleaſe the 
petitioners well to deliver them into your own hand, let your 
ſecretary firſt read them, and draw lines under the material 
parts. | Bacon. 
What pleaſure can it be-to be encumbered with dependences, 
thronged and ſurrounded with Petitioners. South. 
Their prayers are to the reproach of the petitioners, and to 


the confulion of vain deſires, 1559.9 L*Eftrange. 
His woes broke out, and begg'd relief N 
With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 


The Roman matrons preſented a petition to the fathers ; this 


raiſed ſo much raillery upon the petitioners, that the ladies ne- 
ver after offered to direct the lawgivers of their county. 


| - Addiſon. 
\ Pz'r1T ORv. adj. [petiterius, Lat. petitoire, Fr.] Petition- 
ing; Claiming the property of any thing. Ainſworth. 


Pe'rre. n. . [from petra, a ſtone.] Nitre; falt petre. 
See Nir RE. | | = | 43 


Powder made of impure and greaſy petre, hath but a weak 


emiſſion, and gives but a faint report. Brown. 
Ihe veſſel was firſt well nealed to prevent cracking, and co- 
| ger to prevent the falling in of any thing, that might unſea- 
mnably kindle the pere. 
Nitre, while it is in its native ſtate, is called petre-ſalt, when 
refined ſalt-petre.. | 7215 VVoeodward. 
PerTre'sCENT. adj. [petreſcens, Latin.] Growing ſtone; 
— DO BN Tons dates 
A cave, from whoſe arched roof there dropped down a pe- 
treſcent liquor, which oftentimes before it could fall to the 
ms congealed, . u. 


Boyle. 


Jo change to ſtone, 2. To make callous; to make ob- 
durate. | vs 
(1.) A few reſemble petrified wood. Woodward, 
(2.) Schiſm is markt out by the apoſtle to the Hebrews, as 
a kind of petrifying crime, which induces induration. 
Decay of Piety, 
Though their ſouls be not yet wholly petrified, yet every act 


of fin makes gradual approaches to it, Decay of Piety. 
Full in the midſt of Euclid dip at once, 
And petrify a genius to a dunce. Pope. 
Who ſtifle nature, and ſubſiſt on art, 
Who coin the face, and petrify the heart. Young, 
 ToPe'TRrIry. v. n. To become ſtone, 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief. Dryden. 


PRT ROL. 
PeTrRoO'LEUM. 


; n. . [petrole, Fr.] Petrol or petroleum is 
a a liquid bitumen, black, floating on the 
water of ſprings. 3 Woodward, 
Pe'TRONEL. n. /. [petrinal, Fr.] A piſtol ; a ſmall gun 
uſed by a horſeman. g | | 
And he with petronel upheav'd, 
Inſtead of ſhield the blow receiv'd, 
The gun recoil'd as well it might. Hudibras. 
Pe/TTICOAT. u. , [petit and coat.] The lower part of a 
woman's dreſs. iP: 


What trade art thou, Fuble? - A woman's taylor, fir.— 


Wilt thou make as many holes in an enemy's battle, as thou 
haſt done in a. woman's petticoat. | Shaleſp. 
Her feet beneath her pet ticoat, | 
Like little mice, ſtole in and out, Jeri 
As if they fear'd the light. Suckling. 


It is a great compliment to the ſex, that the virtues are ge- 
nerally ſhewn in petticaats. | Addi ſon. 
To fifty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, = 
WMe truſt th' important charge, the fetticoat; 

' Ofthave we known: that ſevenfold fence to fail, 

Though ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale. 

| : 0 Pope Rape of the Lock. 

PeTTIFo'GGER. 7. . [corrupted from pettiveguer ; petit 

and woguer, Fr.] A petty ſmalk-rate lawyer. 

The worſt conditioned and leaſt cliented petivoguers get, un. 
der the ſweet bait of reyenge, more plentiful proſecution of 
actions. ; 1870 Cares Survey of Cornwall. - 

© Your pettifoggers damn their ſouls 20 21 

To ſhare with knaves in cheating fools. 

Conſider, my dear, how indecent it is to 

and follow pettifoggers; there is hardly a plea between $99 

country eſquires about a barren acre, but you draw yourſelf = 
as bail, ſurety or ſolicitor, *Arbutbnof's J. Bubb 


abandon your ſhop 
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Phyſicians are apt to deſpiſe empyrics, lawyers, Pettiſasgert, 
merchants and pedlars, , . . 
'Pe/TTINEss. u. J [from petty.] Smallneſs; littleneſs; in- 
conſiderableneſs; umimportance.. a | 
The loſſes we have borne, the fubjects we | 
Have loſt, and the difgrace we hare digeſted ; 
To anſwer which, his peffineſs, would bow under. 
Pe'rT1isSH.- adj. [from pet] Fretful; peeviſh. 
Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence ; 
They're froward, petzifh, and unus'd to ſmile. Creech, 


Ha leſ. | 


Pe/rTISHNESS. 7, J. [from petiiſb.] Fretfulneſs ; pee- PE'W TER. n. / [peauter, wag 5 1. A compound of 


viſhneſs. 1 BOS | 
Like children, when we loſe our favourite plaything, we 
throw away the 1eft in a fit of petriſhneſs. Collier, 


Pe/TTITOES. n. . [petty and toe] 1. The feet of a 
ſucking pig. 2. Feet in contempt. 

(2.) My good clown grew ſo in love with the wenches ſong, 
that he would, not ſtir his pertitoes, till he had both tune and 
. | | Shakeſ. Winter's Tale. 

PE'TTO. n. / [Ttalian.] The breaſt ; figuratively privacy. 
PET IV. adj. [perit, Fr.] Small ; inconſiderable ; infe- 

riour ; little. | | 

— When he had no power; 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, 
He was. your enemy. 


 Shakef. Coriolanus. 


It is a common experience, that dogs know the dog-killer; 


when, as in time of infection, ſome erty fellow is ſent out to 


kill the dogs. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
It importeth not much, ſome petty alteration or difference it 
may make. Bacon. 
Will God incenſe his ire g 
For ſuch a Zetty treſpaſs, Milton. 
From thence a thouſand leſſer poets ſprung, | 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. Denham. 


They believe one only chief and great God, which hath been 
from all eternity; who when he propoſed to make the world, 


made firſt other gods of a principal order; and after, the ſun, . 


moon and ſtars, as petty gods. Stilling fleet, 
By all I have read of fetty commonwealths, as well as the 
great ones, it ſeems to me, that a free people do of themſelves 
divide into three powers. Swift. 
Bolonia water'd by the petty Rhine. 
Can an example be given, in the whole courſe of this war, 
where we have treated the pettie prince, with whom we have 


had to deal, in ſo contemptuous a manner. Sabift. 


Pe'rTCOy. u. . [ gnaphalium minus.] An herb. 
| | | | - Ainſworth. 
PE/TULANCE., 7 f. [petulance, Fr. petulantia, Latin.] 
 Pe'rurancy. J daucineſs; peeviſhneſs ; wantonneſs. 
It was excellently ſaid of that philoſopher, that there was a 
wall or 225 of teeth ſet in our mouth, to reſtrain the pet u- 
lancy of our words. Ben. Jobnſon. 
Such was others petulancy, that they joyed to ſee their bet- 
ters ſhamefully outraged and abuſed. 
Wiſe men knew. that which loo ed like pride in ſome, and 
like petulance in others, would, by experience in affairs and 
converſation amongſt men, be in time wrought off. Clarendon. 
However their numbers, as well as their inſolence and per- 
verſeneſs increaſed, many inſtances of petulancy and ſcurrility 
are to be ſeen in their pamphlets. Swift, 


There appears in our age a pride and petulancy in youth, zea- 


lous to caſt off the ſentiments of their fathers and teachers. 

: 5 5 75775 . © Watts's Logick. 
Pe[TULANT, adj, [petulans, Lat. petulant, Fr.] 1. Saucy; 

perverſe. 2: Wanton. 


(J.) If the opponent ſees victory to incline to his fide, let 


bim ſhew the force of his argument, without too importunate 
and fetulant demands of an anſwer. Matis. 
(2.) The tongue of a man is ſo perulant, and his thoughts 


ſo variable, that one ſnould not lay too great a ſtreſs upon any 


Preſent ſpeeches and opinions. Spectator. 


, 6 | | | FT #1 
PerULANTLY, add. [from petulant.] With petulance ; - 


p with ſaucy pertneſs. | 
EW. 2. J. [puye, Dutch] A ſeat incloſed in a church. 
for bo 5 42 | be 1 „ 
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"When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did uſe, at 
maſs, to fit in the chancel, and his lady in a pew. | Bacon. 
Should our ſex take it into their heads to wear trunk breeches. 


at church, a man and his wife would fill a whole pew. Addiſon. 
She decently, in form, pays heav'n its due 


And makes a civil viſit to her pew. Young. 


Pe'wer. n.. . ſpiewit, Dutch, wannellus,] 1. A water 
fowl. 2. The lapwing. CONT Ainſworth, 
(r.) We reckon the dip-chick, fo named of his diving and 

- littleneſs, puffins, pewets, meawes. N Carew. 


metals; an artificial metal. 2. The plates and diſhes in a. 
houſe. . | 8 5 i 
(1. ) Nine parts or more of tin, with one of regulus of anti- 


mony, compoſe /ewter. Peenber ton. 
Coarſe pewter is made of fine tin and lead. Bacon. 
The pewter, into which no water could enter, became more 

white, and liker to filver, and leſs flexible. Bacon. 


Pewter diſhes, with water in them, will not melt eaſily, but 
without it they will; nay, butter or oil, in themſelves inflam- 
mable, yet, by their moiſture, will kinder melting. Bacon. 

(2.) Theeye of the miſtreſs was wont to make her pewter 
ſhine. | | Adai ſon. 

PRC WT EREA. A. . [from peauter.] A ſmith who works in 

ter. . 

He ſhall charge you-and diſcharge you with the motion of a: 
pewterer's hammer. Shakeſp. H. IV.. 

We cauſed a ſkilful. pewwterer to. cloſe the veſſel in our pre- 


ſence with ſoder exquiſitely. | | Boyle. 


PBR NO ME NON. . See PRENOMENON. This has 


ſometimes phenomena in the plural. [@aivoperor,] An ap- 


pearance in the works of na: ure. 


The paper was black, and the colours intenſe and thick, that 
Newton. - 


the ꝓbæ nomenon might be conſpicuous. 
PnacEpDu'N . S ονννσννję); from Sd yo, edo, to eat.] 


An ulcer, where the ſharpneſs of the humours eats away 


the e. 
PaaGEeDE'NICK, 1 [phagedenique, Fr.] Eating; cor- 
Pnuacepe'nous. F roding. 8 FD Ib 


Phagedenick medicines, are thoſe which eat away fungous or. 


proud fleſh. Dif, 


rable, or terminates in a phagedenous ulcer with jagged lips. 


; Wijeman's Surgery. 

When they are very putrid and corroſive, which circum- - 
flances give them the name of: foul phagedenick ulcers, ſome - 
ſpirits of wine ſhould be added to the tomentation. Sharpe 


Phalanx. n. . (phalanx, Lat. phalange, Fr.] A uoop 


of men cloſely embodied. 


Far otherwiſe th inviolable faints,  _ 
In cubic pha7anx firm, advanc'd entire 


Invulnerable, impenetrably arm'd. Mz/ton's Paradiſe Lift. 


The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r, . oo | 
On all fides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r. | Pope. 
Pyua'nTasM. : n. /. [QdNacua, Pailacia; pbantaſme, 
PHAnTa'sSMA. . N 

ance; ſomething appearing only to imagination. 
All the interim is 
Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream. 2 
This armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court 
A phantaſm,. a monarcho, and one that makes ſport . 
To the prince and his book - mates. 1 
They believe, and they believe amiſs, becauſe they be but 
| phantaſms or apparitions. 


fury, entertaining this airy body or phantaſm with 8 
affection; partly out of their great devotion to the houſe o 
York, partly out of proud humour. Bacon Henry VII. 


Why, 
In this infernal vale firſt met, thou call'{ © 


, 44 


Illuſions, as he liſt, ꝓhantaſms and dreams. 


A 


A bubo, according to its malignancy, either proves eaſily cu- 


phantafie, Fr.] Vain and airy appear» 


Shakeſp.. 


* Kaleigh's Hiſtory. 
If the great ones were in forwardneſs, the people were in 


Me father, and that phanta'm call'ſt my ſon. Milton, 
Aſlaying, by his devilifh art, to _ roy | | 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge * 8 
ee, 
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Pna'xnron. n. / [phantome, French.] 1. A ſpeare z an fleece; to curry. | og 
apparition, 2. A fancied viſion. | ws FL | An he be proud with me, I'll phezſe his pride, Hhaleſ 
(..) If he cannot help believing, that ſuch things he ſaw and PRENICO TEA. n. J. [Pornxenleige» ; phenicopterus, Lat 
heard, he may ſtill have room to believe that, what this airy A kind of bird, which is thus deſcribed by Martial: : 
k Maes wang e e - gh Atterbury. Dat mihi penna rubens nomen ſed lingua guloſes 
Stran 2 as the miſts ariſe ; Las WO FORE p el garrula lingua foret ? i 
Dreadful as 0 dreams in haunted ſhades, _ pheaſan 32 . e eee my _ «4 
Or bright as viſions of expiring maids. _ Pope. of lam EIS | e 7 melts 
| « a | | lampres. Hakewill on Provid 
(2.) Keſtleſs and impatient to try every overture of preſent "$0 Þ Fence, 
happineſs, he hunts a phantom he can never overtake. .. he 75 1. / [Pos ; phenix, Lat.] The bird which is 
As Pallas will'd, along the fable ſkies, - © uppoſed to exiſt ſingle, and to riſe again from its own 
To calm the queen, the phantom ſiſter flies. Pate. ons E WS E 
| > 8 e 2 . 
PARISATICAL. adj, [from phariſee.] Ritual; externally At this 3 TOYS Ne Foe: 8 T 
religious, from the ſect of the Phariſees, whoſe religion To all the fowls he ſeems a phenix. | 1 Me . 
conſiſted almoſt wholly in ceremonies. Having the idea of a phenix in my mind, the firſt en - 13 
The cauſes of ſuperſtition are pleaſing and ſenſual rites, ex- whether fuch a thing does exiſt, | "oY 1 * 
ceſs of outward and phariſaical holineſs, over- great reverence phENOME NON. „ eat } | mA. 
of traditions, which cannot but load the church. Bacon.  \herehi c AT. J. [@aivoperor ; þ enomene, Fr. it is 
Suffer us not to be deluded with phariſaical waſhings in- züfefole Otter Arten Phenomenon ; but being naturaliſed, 
ſtead of chriſtian reformers; ing Charles, it bas changed the æ, which is not in the Engliſh language, 
PrnarRMACE'UTICAL. } adj}. Hui, from ln. _—_ 3 1 bas the original plural termination Phæn- 
PranMac?vrICK. Relating to the knowledge or art , it - , T think; be written with .] 1, Ap. 
- of pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. Ppearance ; viſible quality. 2. Any thing that ſtrikes by 
PHarMaco'LocisT. 2. , [@&euaxy and Atyw.] One 
who writes upon drugs. 


any new appearance. 
(1.) Short-ſighted minds are unfit to make philoſoph 
whoſe buſineſs it is to deſcribe, in comprehenſive urg * 


The oſteocolla is recommended by the pharmaco/ogifts as an phenomen | 
| . a of the world and their cauſes. _ B 
abſorbent and conglutinator of broken mo 1 Thef are curiofitie of. Bete os po. M ts. the :ander. 
odward on Foſſils. ſtanding the phenomenon of nature. | . 


N [Paguarxey and Atyw.] The know- The moſt confiderable phenomenon, belongi 
ledge of drugs and medicines. N bodies, is gravitation, ere, all bodies in the dee 1 — 
PHARMACOPOET'A. nf. [Pdguaxcy and v,; pharmacopee, earth preſs towards its centre. Bentley's Sermons, 
Fr.] A diſpenſatory; a book containing rules for the PHr'aL. n. /, ſphiala, Lat. phig/e, Fr.] A ſmall bottle. 
compolition of medicine. | Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ſtole | 
Prnarmaco'eoLlsT. #. . [Oagwaro and mwiiw ; pharma- Pa th juice of curſed hebenon in a hal. _ Shateſ, 
copole, Fr.] An apothecary ; one who ſells medicines. of 9 my g n made with a pra! 
PRARMAC Y. n. [from-P4epaxcy, a medicine; pharmacie, Py, e eee 1 a 5 8 r e 
Fr.] The art cn practice of preparing medicines; the mank ind: pr et [@PiAw and argeoro;.] Love of 
trade of an apothecary. _ : 3 12 "| 
Each doſe the goddeſs weighs with watchful eye, thropy, that love of . Lent . 1 7 


PHaRMaco'riocy. 2. /. 


So nice her art in impious Pharmacy. Garth. ral virtue 

"RAC Sree I ; Aadiſen. 
Pna'ros. n. .. [from pharos in Egypt. J. A light-bouſe 5 PHILIPPICEk. 2. / [from the invectives of 5 
PHARE. a lantern from the ſhore to direct failors. againſt Philip of Macedon.] Any invective declama- 


He augmented and repaired the port of Oſtia, built a #pharos tion 
or light-houſe, | Arbuthnot on Coins P ow | By . 

; : as . LO'LO #7. 1 

3 HARYN GOT OMY. 1 1 [Paguys and if] The act of 15 3 a 9 r n 
making an 3 ** yu ah. ah. uſed when ſome Philologers and critical ditourks, who look beyond the ſhell 
tumour in the throat hindetrs Tetpiralion. and obvious exteriors of things, will not be angry with our 


PnA“s ELS. n. ſ. [phaſeoli, Lat.] French beans. narrower explorations. | Brown. 
I | a | | Ainſworth, You expect, that I ſhould diſcourſe of this matter like a 
Pra'srs. n. .. In the plural phaſes. pig; phaſe, Fr.] naturaliſt, not a philologer, | Boyle, 


h Appearance exhibited by any body ; as the changes of the The beſt Philolog ers ſay, that the original word does not only 

moon. | 1 5 ſiignify domeſtick, as oppoſed to foreign, but alſo private, as 

All the hypotheſes yet contrived, were built upon too nar- oppoſed Semen Spratt's Ser mom. 

row an inſpection of the phaſes of the univerſe. Glanwille, PHI LOLO GI CAL. adj. [from philolagy.] Critical; gram: 
Phe ; o'er the ſeas ſhall 5 fame purſue; 2 wy 7 . 8 e oh 

nd other months, another phaſis view; tudies, called phiblg ical, are hiſtory, language, grammar 

Fixt to the rudder, he fhall boldly ſteer, . rhetorick, poeſy Lay criticiſm, perth pt 3 

And paſs thoſe rocks which Tiphys us d to fear. -Creech. He who pretends to the learned profeſſions, if he doth not 

Pn ASM. 7. . ed.] Appearance; phantom fancied ariſe to be a critick himſelf in philological matters, ſhould fre- 

_ apparition. | Auently converſe with dictionaries, paraphraſts, commentators 

| or other criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Watts. 


Thane proceed many nereal fifions and phaſm, and. chy- PniLo'LoGIsT. n. /. See PHILOLOGER. Acritick,; 4 
. . . | \ . wy" /# 


meras created by the vanity of our own hearts or ſeduction of 
evil ſpirits, and not planted in them by God. Hammond. glammarian. 1 . * 
PBICASAN T. u. / |faiſan, Fr. phafianus, from Phaſis, the PHILO'LOGY. =. / [@vxnoyie 5 pbilolagie, Fr.] Criti- 
river of Cholchos.] A kind of wild cock. - ceiſm; grammazical learning. See PIO LOS A HI. 
The hardeſt to draw are tame birds; as the cock, peacock - Temper all diſcourſes of philolagy with interſperſions of 
| Preacbam on Drawing, _ morality. — 52 alle. 
e, I doubt our curious men 150 PnILoAd EL. 2 . [from Philomela, changed into à bird. ] 


and pheaſant. | 
Preach as I pleaſ oubt | 
Will chuſe a pheaſant Kill before a hen, Pope, PHILOME'LA.,S The nightingale. 


* 


Ph 


2 8 * „ 4 


Time drives the flocks from field to fold, +: To PBILoIso HI E. v. a. [from phileſophy,} To play the 
When ae and rocks grow cold. Week philoſopher ; to reaſon like a philoſopher ; to morahize 
And philome becometh dumb. . Haleſ. to ſeatch into nature; to enquire into the cauſes of ef- 
Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings, g ee 1 5 : 
Or hears the hawk, when philomela ings. | 1 "6 Pope, ualities occult to Ariſtotle, muſt be ſo to us; and we muſt 
Pa1'LOMOT. adj. [corrupted from feuille morte, a dead leaf.] not philoſophize beyond ſympathy and-antipathy. Glanville. 
Coloured like a dead leaf, NOT: The wax philoſophized upon the matter, and finding out at 
One of them was blue, another yellow, and another f4j/o- laſt that it was burning, made the brick ſo hard, cafl itſelf into 
mot, the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale the fire. ; | L*Eftrange. 
green. . Addiſon, Tuo doctors of the ſchools were philoſophiging upon the ad- 
vantages of mankind above all other creatures. range. 


/ 7 1 ; . 5 | 
Pa1t.0'$0PHEME. #. J. [OiMoodÞnua.] P rinciple of reaſon- Some of our philofephizing divines have too much exalted 


ing; theorem. An unuſual word, . * 00 1 
ou will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to children for their was ere [ar Bede, ee, e a Dy the 


benefit, and derive ſome uſeful pbilgſopbemes for your own en- pHTLOSO PIV. „. J. [philoſophie, Fr. philoſophia, Latin. ] 


tertainment. _ Watts. tee . | | : 2 
pulLosor RR. n. ,. [phileſophus, Lat. philoſophe, Fr.] A 1. Knowledge natural or moral. 2, Hypotheſis or ſyſtem 
man deep in knowledge, either moral or natural. n which natural effects are explained. 3 Reaſoning 3 

Many ſound in belief have been alſo great philoſophers. - argumentation, 4. The courſe of ſciences. read in the 

0 Hater Ecclefraſtical Polity, ſchools. 1 
The phil:fopher hath long ago told us, that according to the (1. ) I had never read, heard or ſeen any thing, I had never 
divers nature of things, ſo muſt the evidences for them be; any taſte of pþzlo/ophy nor inward feeling in myſelf, which far a: 


A ph41ilter that has neither drug nor enchantment in it, love 
if you would raiſe love. Addiſon... 
70 PHILTE R. Y. a. [from the noun.) To charm to love. 
Let not thoſe that have repudiated- the more 2 ſins, 
0 


PriLoSO'PHICAL. F phy.] 1. Belonging to philoſophy ; 
ſuitable to a philoſopher ; formed by philoſophy. 2. Skil- 
led in philofophy. 3. Frugal ; abſtemious. | 


(1.) Others in virtue jour felicity : 


ſhew themſelves philtred and bewitched by this. Gov. of Tong. 


and that tis an argument of an undiſciplined wit not to ac- while I did not call to my ſuccour, Sidney. 
knowledge this. - Wilkins. .—— Hang up zhoſopby ; 
They all our fam'd philoſophers defie, | Unlels #i/g/of can make a Juliet, 
And would our faith by force of reaſon try. Dryden. Diiplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom, g 
If the #h1loſopbers by fire had been ſo wary in their obſerva- It helps not. 5 
tions and ſincere in their reports, as thoſe, who call themſelvess The progreſs you have made in #hi/oſophy, hath enabled you 2 
philoſopher s, ought to have been, -our acquaintance with the to benefit yourſelt with what 1 have written. Dig by. 3] 
bodies here about us had been yet much greater. Locke, (2+), We ſhall in vain interpret their words by the notions.of ; 
Adam, in the ſtate of innocence, came into the world a dur philoſophy, and the doctrines in our ſchools. Locke. F 
#hiloſepber, which ſufficiently appeared by his writing the na- (3-) Of good and evil much they argu'd then IN E 
tures of things upon their names; he could view eſſences in Vain wiſdom all and falſe pbiloſopby. Milton. 13 
themſelves, and read forms without the comment of their re- His deciſions are the judgment of his paſſions not of his rea- * 
ſpective properties. | South. 5 ſon, the Philoſophy of the ſinner 1 of __ man. r e "of 
Puir.o's0 PHERS fone, u. . A ſtone dreamed of by alche- ety e we e 5 
miſts, which, by its touch, converts baſe metals into gold- Tee melting hin that Gps 1 
, 4 8 | . 8 jellied phi/tre of her lips. Cleave land. 58 
Phileſotbers in vain o long have ſought. Milton, . 2 — cure for both — ills has brought, x 8 
PuiLos o rHICR. 7% [philoſophique, Fr. from philoſo- You need not fear a ph:/ter in the draught. Dryden. "1; 
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zy bin ag 5 ee, " 11 ARE man, PnIz. n. / [This word is formed by a ridiculous contrac- 
Wiſe, perfect in himſelf, and all poſſeſſing. _ Milton. tion from phyſirgnomy,. and ſhould therefore, if it be writ- 
How could our chymick friends go on >. * - ten at all, be written phyz.] The face, in a ſenſe of 5 
To find the philgſophic ſtone. & Prior, contempt. | | | 
When the ſafety of the public is endangered, the appearance. * His air was too proud, and his features amiſs, 
ot a philaſothical or affected indolence muſt ariſe either from As if being a traitor had alter'd his %ig. Stepney., 


. kupidity or perfidiouſneſs. AR Adaijon's Freebolder. PRLE BOT OMIST. n. ,. [phlebotomiſte, Fr. from f and: 
(2.) We have our philoſcphical perſons to make modern and Tir.) One that opens a vein; a bloodletter.. | 


familiar, things ſupernatural and eauſeleſs. | Shakef. þ 4 * : 
Acquaintance with God is not a ſpeculative knowledge, To £ + TE EE: 54 a. [phlebutomiſer 7 F J. from phle : 


built on abſtracted reaſonings about his nature and eſſence, ſuch F Bis of ae wins; have :an avecedtivi Fog theirs 


as 7h1loſophical minds often buſy themſelves in, without reap- | | tp} | 
os from then any advantage townrds regulating thi fer, Pil Bc Cd, f. /, (Perepin, Px4V; bees, vers, 
ut pr F | . . q . ' 7 ** , 5 
| "(5.) This L 8 wants may well 3 and Tiww; phlebotomie, Fr.] Bloodletiing; the act or: 
But ſince among mankind ſo few there are, practice of opening a vein for medica intentions. 118 
Who will conform to ee fare, . 3 Phlebotomy is not cure, but miſchief; the blood ſo flowing as 
I'll mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryden. if the body were all vein. 75 Holyaay.. 


Although in diſpoſitions of the liver or ſpleen, conſiderations. 
are made in hlebotomy to their ſituation, yet, when the heart is. 
affected, it is thought as effectual to bleed on the right as the 


PnrLoso'p n ICALLY. adv, [from philoſophical.) In a phi- 


lolophical manner; rationally ; wiſelßx. 


The law of commonweales that cut off the ri ht hand of , 
* 22 | Gap ral, 3 | 122 Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
os ber gell oro . partials eee,  _ Pains for the ſpending of the Hie, came nearclt to the ca. 
No wan bas ne en | * : * . pious and ſwift loſs of ſpirits by pb/ebotomy. Harwey. 


aſſion of love with ſo much de- Hr , | | 
licacy of thought and of eo or ſearched into the nature PHLEGM. n. J. 9 Are  Þ blegme, Fr.] 170 The Watery: 
$2” humour of the body, which, when it predominates, is ſup- 


of it more pb;loſophically than Ovid. Dryden. 5 
If ited — 4x... once ſettled, they are never to 2 re · poſed to produce ſluggiſhneſs or dulneſs; 2. Water amon 
verſed ; to violate and infringe them, is the ſame as what we the chymiſes ne 9 
call miracle, and doth not ſound very ph1oſopbically out of the. (.) Make the proper uſe of earth extreme,, 
mouth of an atheiſt. +..;,, Bentley's Sermons,, © Andwriite with ſury, but correct with phlegm, © Roſcommen.. 
I | „ #4 531 a7 54. 4 40 01 1 , e 4 | ö 5 n 4 ** „ l 74 ot | 
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rant THR 
He who ſupreme in judgment, as in PI | 
8 4 'Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, | 
Feet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung with N 
His precepts teach, but what his works Wan 
Our critics take a contrary extreme, | : 
They judge with fury, but they write 2 m. repe. 
Let melancholy rule ſupreme, | | 


Choler preſide, ox blood or phie — ang 
I It makes no diff rence in the | 
Nor is complexion honour's place. | Swift, 
= 3 ( 2.) A linen cloth, dipped in common ſpirit of wine, is not 
| | wund by the flame, enn the phlegm of the liquor ware? bry 
= cloth. le. 
l PHLE'GMAGOGUES. u. / lo and 4%; pbleguagogue, 
Fr.] A purge of the milder fort, ſuppoſed: to evacuate 
phlegm and leave the other humours. 
The pituitous-temper of the ſtomachick ferment aiuſt be cor- 
rected, and phlegmagogues muſt evacuate it. Flyer. 
n LEGMA'TIÞCK. ad}. ‘s; phlegmatique, Fr. from 
phlegm.) 1. Abounding in Py 2. Generating phlegm. 
3. Watery. 4. Dull; cold; frigid, 
(..) The putrid vapours, thou ugh exciting a fever, do col - 
Mavate the phlcomatich humours of the body. Harvey. 
Chewing and ſmoking of tobacco is only proper for phleg- 
matici e Arbuthnot. on Ali ments. 
(..) A neat's foot, I fear, is too Pblegmatict a meat. 
Shakeſp. 
Negroes, tranſplanted into cold and pblegmatick habitations, 
continue their hue in themſelves and generations. Brown. 
3.) Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of its oily parts, 
and ring diſtilled often from ſalt of tartar, grows by every 
_ diſtillation more and more aqueous and phlegmatick. Newton. 
(4.) As the inhabitants are of a heavy zb/egmatick temper, if 
any leading member has more fire than comes to his ſhare, it is 


— — 


quickly tempered by the coldneſs of the reſt. 2 8175 
Who but a huſband ever could perſuade 

His heart to leave the boſom of thy love, | | 

For any phlegmatick deſign of ſtate. -- Southern. 


2 GMO. u. ſ. [Qazyuworn.] An inflammation; a burn- 
tumour. 

iy | get inflammation is the firſt degeneration from good 

blood, and neareſt of kin to it. Wiſeman. 


PnLE'GmoNous. adj, [from phlegmon.] Inflammatory ; 


burning. 
It is generated ſecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of 
a pblegmonous or cedematick tumour, Harvey. 


PRhLEME. n. / [from phlæbotomus, Lat.) A fleam, ſo it is 
commonly written; an inſtrument which is placed on the 
vein and driven jnto it with a blow ; particularly in bleed- 
ing of horſes. 5 

PLO GIs TON. 2. /. [@Xoyi5%, from PAdyw. ] 
mical liquor extremely inflammable. 
part of any body. 

Pno'nicks. u. /, [from pw.) The doctrine of ſounds... 

Prownoca/MPTICK. adj, [Qwwm and rapmly.] Having 
the power to inflect or turn the ſound, and by that to alter 
it. 


The ma ing the ſound by the pol niſms or reper- 
cuſſions of r. and other . ents i 
Pho'spHOR, } n. . [phoſphorus, Lat.] 1. The mor- 

Pno!srenokus. J ning ſtar. 

5 which, expoſed to the air, takes fire. 

| (x ) Why ſit we fad when phoſphorus ſhines ſo clear. 
Poe. 
BY ) Phoſthorus is obtained by diſtillation from urine pes" ci 
"By the force of a very vehement and long continued fire, 


1. A che- 
2. The inflammable 


or lambent flame you have whole ſheets in a handful of 


Fhoſpbo Aadiſon. 
Liquid and. ſolid phoſphorus ſhow: their flames more conſpicu- 
ouſly, when expoſed to the air. 


uliar to a language. 2. An expreſſion 
"ſpeech. $4 8 i 2 oye 


- 


WK And mollify damnation with e „ 


. 


PATHISIS. n. .. [ici] A conſumption. 


2. chemical ſubſtance 


W -phyfical herbs. 


PnAA8E. n. /, [ges.] 1. An idiom; a mode of ſpeech 
a mode of 


py 


(1) — {Now mince-the fin, © 


Ph .*-» 
: f $ 
$4 3 TS iS 7.4% 


Say you conſented not to Sancho's eath, 
But barely not forbad it. 
To fear the Lord, and depart from evil, are pref, ik 
n | 


the ſcripture uſeth to expreſs the ſum of religion. Tillst 
( OY Re Thou ſpeak'ſt 12 
In better phraſe and matter than thou didſt. Shake 


To PHRASE. v. @. [from the noun.] To ſtyle; to call 2 


- term, _ 
Theſe ſuns, 
For fo they berg them, by = hair heralds challenged 
'The noble ſpirits to arms. . Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
PurASEO'LOGY. n. / led and N. 1. Style; Ciction. 
2. A phraſe book. Ainſworth, 
(1.) The ſcholars of Ireland ſeem not to have the leaſt con- 
ception of a ſtile, but run on in a flat pbraſeology, often min- 
gled with barbarous terms. Swift's Miſcellanięs. 
PBRENVIITIS. n. / [Perrin ] Madneſs ; inflammation of 
the brain. 


It is allowed to prevent a #hrenitrs, — Viſeman Surgery, 
Pn RENE TICK. ; adj. (Qgerilmnds ; Pbrenitigue, French.) 
PRRENTIc. Mad ; inflamed in the brain; frantick, 

 Phreneticks imagine they ſee that without, which their im- 


agination is affected with within. Harvey. 
What ceſtrum, what phrenetick mood, 
Makes you thus laviſh of your blood. Hudibras, 


The world was little better than a common fold of phren- 
ticks and bedlams. Woodward's Natural Hiftery, 
PHRE'NSY. 2. /. [from pęeviris; Pb enefie, Fr. whence, 
by contraction, phrenſy.] Madneſs; frantickneſs. This 

is too often written frenzy.] See Faenzy. 
Many never think on God, but in extremity of fear, and then 
perplexity not 0 chem to be idle, they think and do as it 
were in a phrenſ/ 


? brenſy, moping melancholy. Milton. 


Would they only pleaſe themſelves in the deluſion, the pbrer/y 


were more innocent; but lunaticks will needs be kings. 
Decay of Piety, 
Phrenſy o or inflammation of the brain, profuſe hemorrhages 
from the noſe reſolve, and copious bleeding in the temporal 
arteries. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


PHTHI'SICAL, adj. [O@Nowd; ; phty/i gue, Fr. from phthific.) 


Waſting. 

Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of the breaſt if 
not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impell the patient into a 
ht hiſical conſumption. Harvey on Conſumption. 


PHTHISICK. u. / led; phty/ie, French.] A conſump: 


tion. 


His diſeaſe was a phthifick or aſthma oft incurring to an 


| orthopnea. Harvey on Conſumptiom. 
If the lungs be wounded deep, though the 
nine days, yet they terminate in a phthifis or fiſtula, Wiſeman, 
PulLa'cTERy. u. [@vaaxingiey; 5 phylattere, French. 


A bandage on which was inſcribed ſome memorable ſen- 


tence. 
The philacteries on their wriſts od een were looked on 
as ſpells, which would yield them impunity - for their diſobe- 
dience. | | Hammond, 
Golden fayings, N 
On large phylafteries expreſſive writ, ? 
Were to the foreheads of the Rabbins ty dt. Pio 
Pay'sICaL. adj. [phyfique, Fr. from phyſick.} 1. Relating 
to nature or to natural philoſophy ; not moral. 2. Per- 
taining to the ſcience of healing: as, a phyſical ovate, 


h 
(t.) The phyſical notion of neceſſity, that without vi 
the work —_— poſſibly be done; it cannot be affirmed of 
| all the articles of the creed, that they are thus 8 
| ; | 
5 call that phyſical certainty which doth depend upon the 
- evidence of ſenſe, which is the firſt and ms kind of — 
of which human nature is capable. Wi 


Hookers 


eſcape the firſt 


3. Medicinal ; hel ful to health. 4. Re- | 
 ſembling phyſick : as, a phy/ tal taſte. 
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To reflect on thoſe innumerable ſecrets of nature and fe 
philoſophy, which Homer wrought in his allegories, what a 
new ſcene of wonder may this afford us Pepe. 
Charity in its origin is a ph and neceſſary conſequence of 
the principle of re-union, Cheyne s Philoſophical Principles. 
(3.) Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyſcat e RO 
To walk unbraced, and fuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning. 4 
The blood, I drop, is rather phy/ical 
Than dangerous to me. 
Pay'SICALLY. adwy. [from phyſical.] 1. According to na- 
ture; by natural operation; in the way or ſenſe of na- 
tural philoſophy ; not morally. 
ſcience of medicine; according to the rules of medi- 
cine. | | | 
(1.) Time meaſuring out their motion, informs us of the pe- 
riods and terms of their duration, rather than effecteth or * 
fically produceth the ſame. . Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The outward act of worſhip may be conſidered phyſically 
and abſtractly from any law, and ſo it depends upon the na- 
ture of the intention, and morally, as good or evil: and fo it 
receives its denomination from the law. | Stilkngfleet. 
Though the act of the will commanding, and the act of any 
other faculty, executing that which is ſo commanded, be pry 
fically and in the preciſe nature of things diſtinct, yet morally 
as they proceed from one entire, free, moral agent, may pals 
for one and the ſame action. South's Sermons, 
I do not fay, that the nature of light conſiſts in ſmall round 
globules, for I am not now treating phyſically of light or co- 
lours. STE „ . Locke, 
| (2.) He that lives, phyſically, muſt live miſerably. Cheney. 
Pu vs1'clan. n. /. [phyficien, Fr. from phyfick.] One who 
profeſſes the art of healing. | | 
| Thruſt not the phyſician, | 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he flays SY 
More than you rob. | Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Some phyſicians are ſo conformable to. the humour of the pa- 
tient; as they preſs not the true cure of the diſeaſe, and others 
are ſo regular, as they reſpect not ſufficiently the condition of the 
patient, | | | | Bacon s Eſſays. 
His gratulatory verſe to king Henry, is not more witty than 
the epigram upon the name of Nicolaus an ignorant phyſician, 
who had been thedeath of thouſands. Peacham of Poetry. 
Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician | 
Eludes the urn; and chains, or exiles death. Gl Prior. 
PHY'SICK. n. , [@voizy, which, originally ſignifying na- 
tural philoſophy, has been transferred in many modern 
languages to medicine.] 1. The ſcience of healing. 2. 
Medicines; remedies. 3. [In common phraſe.] A 
purge. 3 WES 
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..) Were it my buſineſs to underſtand phyſicb, would not 
the ſafer way be to conſult nature herſelf in the hiſtory of diſ- 


eaſes and their cures, than eſpouſe the principles of the dog- 
matiſts, methodiſts or chymiſts. | Locke. 

(2.) In itfelf we defire health, phyfick only for — 2 

ES. Foo oe coker. 

Uſe phyſick or ever thou be ſick. Eccluſ. Nviil. 19. 
Prayer is the beſt phy/ick for many melancholy diſeaſes. 


Peacham. 


He "ow the beſt, who nature to repair 55 
Draws phyſick from the fields in draughts of Un 
„ | | den. 
As all ſeaſons are not proper for phyſich, fo all times are not 
fit for purging the body politick. | Dawenant. 
(3.) The people uſe phy/ick to purge themſelves of humours. 
| Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
To Pux'sick. v. a, [from the noun.] To purge; to treat 
with phyſick ; to cure. 19. | 
The labour we delight in, phyſicks pain. Mabe. 


It is a gallant child ; one that indeed phyſicks the ſubject, 


makes old hearts freſh. | Shaleſp. Winter"s Tale. 
b oy him allowance as the 8 many 7 
For that will phyfick the great myrmidon KS 
Who broils in loud applauſe. ES el Shateſp. 
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Shakeſp. Jul. Ceſar. 
 Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


2. According to the 


Pra'cuLan. 
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In virtue and in health we love to be inſtructed, as well as 
phyficked with pleaſur e. [ L'Eftrange. 
Pn vs ICO n οον. . , [from phyſico and theology. ] 
Divinity enforced or illuſtrated by natural philoſophy. 
Pnysto/'GnomeR. } #. |. [ phyſionomiſte, Fr. from phy- 
8 fognomy.] One who judges of the 
temper or future fortune by the features of the face. 
Digonius, when he ſhould have been put to death by the 
Turk, a pbyſiognomer wiſhed he might not die, becauſe he would 
ſow much diſſention among the Chriſtians. Peacham. 
Apelles made his pictures fo very like, that a p}y/iog nomi ff 
and tortune-teller, foretold by looking on them the time of their 


deaths, whom thoſe pictures repreſented, . Dryden. 
Let the phyſognom;fts examine his features. 
|  Arbuthnot and Pope. 


PnaysSIoGNo/MICK. 
PHYSIOGNOMO'NICK. ognomy. ] Drawn from the con- 
op ati: of the face; converſant in contemplation of the 
face. | . 
PHYSIO'GNOMY. . / [for phyfognomory ; $voroyrwmorie ; 
phyſronomie, Fr.] 1. The act of diſcovering the temper, 
and foreknowing the fortune by the features of the face. 
2. The face; the caſt of the look. | | 
(1.) In all pbyfognomy, the lineaments of the body will diſ- 
cover thoſe natural inclinations of the mind which diſſimulation 
will conceal, or diſcipline will ſuppreſs. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
(2.) The aſtrologer, who ſpells the ſtars, 11 
Miſtakes his globes, and in her brighter eye 


Inter prets heaven's phy/iognomy. | Cleaveland, 
. "They'll find i' th' phyflognomies | 
O' th' planets all men's deſtinies. Hudibras. 


The end of portraits conſiſts in expreſſing the true temper 
of thoſe perſons which it repreſents, and to make known their 
phyſiognomy. | Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
I be diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and the lineaments 
of the body, grow more plain and viſible with time and age; 
but the peculiar phyſiagnomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible in 
children, Locke. 


Pavys10Lo'clIcaAL. adj. [from phyfrobogy.) Relating to the 


doctrine of the natural conſtitution of things. 
Some of them ſeem rather metaphyſical than phyfological 
notions, _ | | Boyle. 
PaysS1o'LoOGIST. 7. / [from phyfiology.] One verſed i 
phyſiology ; a writer of natural philoſophy. „„ 
PHYSIO'LOGY: . / pcie and Aiyw 3 phyſeologie, Fr.] 
The doctrine of the conſtitution of the works of nature. 
Diſputing p#hyſfology is of no accommodation to your deſigns. 
BY | Glanville, 
Philoſophers adapted their deſcription of the deity to the 
vulgar, otherwiſe the conceptions of mankind could not be ac- 
counted for from their phyſiology. Bentley, 
Pay'sy. n.'/. I ſuppoſe the ſame with fuſee. See Fusze. 
Some watches are made with four wheels, ſome have ftrin 
.and phyfies, and others none. 5 1. 
PayTivoRoOUS. adj. [eu, and woro, Lat.] That eats 
graſs or any vegetable. 


©orous, and called the hare-kind. Kay. 
PayTo'GRAPHY. 1. /. [Piles and ye4gw,] A deſcription of 
plants. „ DIE 
Pay'ToLoGy. 2. /. leid, and Aiyw.] The doQtrine of 
plants » botanical diſcourſe, | 50 


PracLe. u. ſ. {fiaculum, Lat.] An enormous crime. A 


ward not _ _ 1 Ant - | 

Jo tear the t | uck, can there be a greater 

pracle againſt 12 8 be a more execrable and horrid 

„ + 7: 45 Hobel England's Tears. 
} adi. | piacularis, from piaculum, Lat.] 1. 

Pra'cuLovs. Lxbiatory 3 having the 

* 2 Such as requires expiation. 3. Criminal; atrociouſly 
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Hairy animals with only two large foreteeth, are all phyti- 


wer to atone. 
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(..) It was praculous unto the Romans to pare their nails 


upon the nundinæ, obſerved; every ninth dax. Brown, 
3.) While we think it ſo piaculous to go beyond the ancients, 
we muſt neceſſarily come ſhort of genuine antiquity and truth. 
N ] „ 3 Ghawadtle. 
PA. HER. n. ſ. [Lat.] A thin and delicate membrane, 
which lies under the dura mater, and covers immediately 
the ſubſtance of the brain. ie eee 
Praner. n. /. [picus varius.] 1. A bird; the leſſer wood- 
ecker. Bailey. 2. The magpie. This name is retained in 
cotland. | | 83 
PiA“s TER. n. .. [piaftra, Ttalian.] An Italian coin, about 
five ſhillings ſterling in value. Die. 
PIAZZA. n. ſ. [Italian.] A walk under a roof ſupported 
by pillars. 18 | 


He ſtood under the piazza. gs 
| Arbuthnot and Pope's Scriblerus. 


Pi'ca. n. J. Among printers, a particular fize of their types 


or letters. It is probably ſo called from having been 


firſt ufed among us in printing the pye, an old book of 


liturgy. | 
Picaro'on. n. g. [from picare, Italian.) A robber; a 

plunderer. * 
Corſica and Majorca in all wars have been the neſts of pica- 
roons. Temple's Miſcellanies. 


Pi'ccace. v. a. [piccagium, low Lat.] Money paid at fairs 
for breaking ground for booths.. Ainſworth, 


To Pick. wv. a. [picken, Dutch. ] 1. To cull; to chuſe; to 
ſele& ; to glean ; to gather here and there. It has com- 
monly out after it when it implies ſelection, and up when 
it means caſual occurrence. 2. To take up; to gather; 
to find induſtriouſſy. 3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs 
or noxious, by gleaning out either part; to clean by pick- 
ing away filth. 4 To elean, by gathering off gradually 
any thing adhering. 5. [Piquer, Pr.] Jo pierce; to 
ſtrike with a ſharp inſtrument, 6. To ſtrike as with bill 
or beak; to peck. 7. | Picare, Italian.] To rob. 8. To 
open a lock by a pointed inſtrument. 9. To pick a hole in 
one's coat, A proverbial expreſſion for finding fault with 


another. | | 
(1.) This Shakeſp. 


fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas, 
He hath #ick'd out an act, 
Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit.  Shakeſp. Meaſure for 
I Truſt me, ſweet, RIES 
Out of this ſilence yetTpick'd a welcome; 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty | 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence. _ Shakeſp. 
Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than the hurt it- 
ſelf; and when men are ingenious in picking out circumſtances 


of contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon. 


Mea ſ. e. 


The want of many things fed him with hope, that he ſhould 


out of theſe his enemies diſtreſſes pick ſome fit occaſion of ad- 
vantage. 1  Knolles's Hiſtory. 
They muſt pick me cut with ſhackles tir d, 
To make them ſport with blind activity. Millon. 
What made thee ict and chuſe her out, N 
T' employ their forceries about. - Hudibras, 
How many examples have we ſeen of men that have been 
picked up and relieved out of ſtarving neceſſities, afterwards con- 
ſpire againſt their patrons. L*Eftrange, 


If he would compound for half, it ſhould go hard but he'd 
make a ſhift to pick it pdp. I. Eſtr enge. 


A. painter would not be much commended, who ſh 
cout this cavern from the whole ZEneids ; he had better leave 
them in their obſcurity. KN. 1 den. 
Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower that which they 
find moſt proper to make honey. 4 Dryden. 
se that is nouriſhed by the acorns: he picked up under an oak 
in the wood, has ap pros them to himſelf. _. Locke. 
He aſked his friends about him, where they had picked up ſuch 

2 blockhead, Res 
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| The will may þich and chuſe among theſe objects, but it can. 
not create any to work on. Cheyne's Philef « Principles 
Deep through a miry lane ſhe prct'd her way, © * 
Above her ankle roſe the chalky clay. ; Gay, © 
Thus much he may be able to pick out, and willing to tranſ. 
fer into his new hiſtory ; but the reſt of your character will pro. 


bably be dropped, on account of the antiquated tile they are 
delivered in. N 0 Swift, 
___ »  Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can N 
7 Its laſt, beſt work, but forms a ſofter man, 
Picks from each ſex, to make the fav'rite bleſt, : 
Your love of pleaſure, our defire of reſt. Pipe 


(2.) You owe me money, Sir John, and now you prck a quar. 
re] to beguile me of it. E 37 Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 
It was believed, that Perkin's eſcape was not without the 
king's privity, who had him all the time of his -4 ode a line; 
and that the king did this, to pick a quarrel to put him to death. 
| Es Bacon's Henry VII. 
They are as peeviſh company to themſelves as to their neigh. 
bours; for there's not one circumſtance in nature, but they 
ſhall find matters to fick a quarrel at. LE trange. 
Pick the very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields. Thomſon. 
Sbe has educated ſeveral poor children, that were 1 zched up 
in the ſtreets, and put them in a way of honeſt employment, 
| . b a Law, 
(3.) Forprivate friends : his anſwer was 8; 

He could not ſtay to fick them in a pile 
Of muſty chaff, C7 Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is dangerous to prck 
one's ears whilſt he yawneth ; for that in yawning, the minor 
parchment of the ear is extended by the drawing of the breath. 
| ; | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
He picks and culls his thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreſſ- 
ing ſome, and communicating others. Addiſon, 
(4.) Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment ; as when 
a dog expects, till his maſter has done ficking a bone, Mere, 
Jou are not to waſh your hands, till you have picked your 
ſallad. | | | „. 
(5. ) Pick an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, and ſmear 
it with ſpirits, to ſee if the virtual heat of the ſtrong waters will 
not mature it. Bacon. 
In the face, a wart or fiery puſtule, heated by ſcratching or 
picking with nails, will terminate corroſive. Wiſeman, 

(6.) The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens of the 
valley ſhall pick out. „ . 
(7.) The other night I fell aſleep here, and had my pocket 
pickt ; this houſe is turn'd bawdy-houſe, they prick pockets, 
7 | Shakeſpeare, 


They have a deſign upon your pocket, and the word con- 


ſcience is uſed only as an inſtrument to prck it. South, 
(8.) — Did you ever find, 
That any art could pick the look, or power 
| f Denbam. 


Could force it open. | ; 


ToPick. v. n. 1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall morſe, 
2. To do any thing nicely and leifurely. - | 
(1.) Why ftand'ſt thou picking 2 is thy palate fore, 


That bete and radiſhes will make thee roar. den. 
(. 2.) He was too warm on piching work to dwell, 

But faggoted his notions as they fel, — : 
And 4 they rhym'd and rattl'd, all was well. Dryden. 


Pick. u. /, [pique, French.) A ſharp- pointed iron tool. 
What the miners call chert and whern, the ftone-cutters 
nicomia, is ſo hard, that the picks will not touch it; it will not 
ſplit but irregularly, M Weoodwardon Foſs 
P1i'CKAPACK. adv. [from pack, by a reduplication very 
common in our language.] In manner of a pack, : 
In a hurry ſhe whips up her darling under her arms, and car- 
ries the other a pickapack upon her ſhoulders. L'Eftrange. 
Pi'cxax8. n. /. [pick and axe.] An axe not made to cut 
but pierce ; an axe with a mary point.. Th 
heir tools are a pickaxe of iron, ſeventeen inches long, 
ſharpened at the one end to peck, and flat-headed at the other 
to drive iron wedges. Ss ew's Survey of Corn 

I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as deen 

As theſe poor pickaxes can dig. Shakeſp. Cymbelne 


4 - 


"T2 
1 As when bands JS 
Ok pioneers, with ſpade and pictaxe arm'd, 
PFeorerun the royal camp, to trench' a field. Milton. 
PpickRACk. 4d. [corrupted perhaps from prefpack.] On 
„„ ft 1 705 . 
| As our modern-wits behold, 
Mounted a pictback on the old, 
Much farther off. wo | 
Pi'cxsD. adj. [pique, Fr.] Sharp; ſmart. | 
Let the ſtake be made picked at the top, that the jay may not 
ſettle on it. |  Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
To Pick EER. H. a+ [piccare, Italian.] 


9 


; Hudibras. 


(2.) No ſooner could a hint appear, 
But up he ſtarted. to picleer, 
And made the ſtouteſt yield to mercy, | 
When he engag'd in controverſy. Hudibras. 
PIck ER. . /. [trom pick.) 1. One who picks or culls. 2. 
A pickaxe ; an inſtrument to pick with. 
(.) The pickers pick the hops into the hair-cloth. 
| i} Eb Mortimer. 
(2.) With an iron picter clear the earth out of the hills. 
3 "WE Mortimer. 
Pick EREL. n. ſ. [from pike] A ſmall pike. 
Pi'CKEREL-WEED. 7. from pike.] A water plant, from 
which pikes are fabled to be generated. | 
The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh waters; they are 
bred, ſome by generation, and ſome not; as of a weed called 
pickerel-weed, unleſs Goſner be miſtaken. Wotton. 
PrickLE. n. . [pekel, Dutch.] 1. Any kind of ſalt liquor, 


in which fleſh or other ſubſtance is preſerved. ' 2. Thing 


kept in pickle. 3. Condition; ſtate. A word of con- 

| tempt and ridicule. _ | | 

(1.) Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and ſtew'd 
Smarting in lingring pickle. | 


in brine, 


Shakeſp. 


Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit and kept in picble; as whiting and 


mackerel. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

He inſtructs his friends that dine with him in the beſt pickle 

for a walnuts! +. | Addi ſon, Speftator. 
A third ſort of antiſcorbuticks are called aſtringent; as capers, 

and moſt of the common p1ci/es prepared with vinegar, 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(3.) How cam'ſt thou in this fiche. Shakeſp. 

A phyſician undertakes a woman with ſore eyes; his way 


was to dawb 'em with ointments, and while ſhe was in that 


fickle, carry off a ſpoon.  L'Effrange, 
Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd pick/e, : 
E'en fits him down. Sewift's Miſcellanies. 


PCK LE or piphtel. n. ſ. A ſmall parcel of land incloſed 
pingle. 


with a hedge, which in ſome countries is called a 
* 4 | Philips. 


ToPi'cxrLE, v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To preſerve in 


pickle. 2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any thing 
bad: as a piciled rogue, or one conſummately villanous. 


(1.) Autumnal cornels next in order ſerv'd, 


In lees of wine well prckÞ'd and preſerv'd. Dryden. 
They ſhall have all, rather than make a war, 

The Straits, the Guiney- trade, the herrings too; | 

Nay, to keep friendſhip, they ſhall prck/e you. © Dryden. 


Pi'ckLEHERRING.' n. . [pickle and herring.) A jack- 


pudding; a merry-andrew ; a zany; a buffooon. 
Another branch of pretenders to this art, without horſe or 
pickleberring, lie ſnug in a garret. HSjßpedtator. 
Ihe picileherring found the way to ſhake him, for upon his 


whiſtling a country jig, this unlucky wag danced to it with ſuch 


could not forbear 


a variety of grimaces, that the countryman 
| Addiſon, Spectator. 


imiling, and loſt the prize. 


PricxLock. a. . [pick. and Jock.) 1. An inſtrument by 
which locks are opened without the key. 2. The perſon 


who picks locks. 


(1.) We take him to be a thief too, Sir; for we have found 
8 


upon him, Sir, a ſtrange pictloct. 
, "3... od $63” $00 TE BR . 
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Pick POcR E. 
Picxru Rs RE. 


1. To pirate; to 
pillage ; to rob. Ainſw:rth. 2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh, 


PricrtURE. 2. / Loidura, Latin. ] 


when their father fell in love with her. | 


n particula 3 


5 
** 


|  Beiplo, having ſuch a. Pictet, would ſpend fo many years 
in e tes of 2 e x N — 
It corrupts faith and juſtice, and is the very picklock that 
opens the way into all cabinets. I' Etrange. 
Thou raiſedſt thy voice to deſcribe the powerful Betty or the 

art ful piclloct, or Vulcan ſweating at his forge, and ſtamping 
the queen's image on viler metals, Arbuthnot. 
n. ſ. (pick and pocket, or purſe.) A thief 
© who ſteals, by putting his hand pri- 
vately into the pocket or purſe. | 
I think he is not a prickpurſe nor a horſeſtealer. Shakeſp. 
It is reaſonable, when Eſquire South is loſing his money to 
ſharpers and p1ickpockets, I ſhould lay out the fruits of my honeſt 
induſtry in a law ſuit. _ Arbuthnot's Hift. of J. Bull. 
Pickpockets and highwaymen obſerve ſtrict juſtice among them- 


ſelves. Bentley's Sermons. 
His fellow pickpurſe, watching for a job, | 
Fancies his fingers in the cully's fob. | Swift. 
If a court or country's made a job, | 
Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob. Pope. 


PICK TOO TH. . /. [pick and tooth.] An inſtrument by which 


the teeth are cleaned. | 
If a gentleman leaves a picktooth caſe on the table after dinner, 
look upon it as part of your vails. 2 Swift, 


PricxTHANK. n. J. [pick and thank,] An officious fel- 


low, who does what he is not deſired; a whiſpering pa- 
raſite. 


8 Many tales devis'd, 
Oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 
By ſmiling prckthanks and baſe newFnongers. 
With pleaſing tales his lord's vain ears he fed, 
A flatterer, a pickthank, and a lyer. | 
The buſineſs of a prickthank is the baſeſt of 


Shakeſp. 


Fairfax. 
offices. 
| L' Eftrange. . 

If he be great and powerful, ſpies and prckthanks generally 
provoke him to perſecute and tyrannize over the innocent and the 


juſt, \ South, 
Pict. [fifus, Lat.] A painted perſon. 
 _ Your neighbours would not look on you as men, 
But think the nations all-turn'd pics again. Ler. 


PicTo'R1AL. adj. [from pidbor, Lat.] Produced by a pain- 


ter. A word not adopted by other writers, but elegant 
and uſeful, | | | | | 
Sea horſes are but groteſco delineations, which fill. up empty 
ſpaces in maps, as, many pictorial inventions, not any phyſical 
apes. 7 8 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
1. A reſemblance of 
perſons or things in colours. 2. The ſcience of painting. 
3. The works of painters. 4. Any reſemblance or re- 
preſentation. 5 l 
. (1.) Madam, if that your heart be ſo obdurate, 
Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber. Shakeſp. 
Pictures and ſhapes are but fecondary objects, and pleaſe or 
_ diſpleaſe but in memory. Bacon Wat. Hiſt. 
Devouring what he ſaw ſo well deſign'd, | 
He with an empty picture fed his mind. Dryden. 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as many pictures of animals 
ſhould be got him as can be found with the printed names to 1 
Locke. 
was taken 
© (3+) Quintilian, when he ſaw any well-expreſſed image of 
grief either in picture or ſculpture, would uſually weep. 
. „ otton. 
If nothing will ſatisfy him, but having it under my hand, 
that I had no deſign to ruin the company of picture -drawers, 
I do hereby give it him. AY” Stillingfleet, 
(A.) Vouchſafe this Picture of thy foul to ſee ; 4 
*Tis fo far good, as it reſembles the. Dryden. 
It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be conſidered as 
one repr eſentation or picture, though made up of ever ſo man 


She often ſhews them her own picture, which 
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ToPiicruaxe: v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To paint; to 
rlepreſent 10 painting. 2. To repreſent. RE 


\ 


(I.) I have not ſeen him fo $ichur'd. - Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Hie who cauſed the ſpring to be pictured, added this rhyme 
for an expolition. 


deus Survey of Cornwall. 
It is not allowable, what is obſervable of Raphael Urban; 


herein Mary Magdalen is N before our Saviour waſhing 


his feet on her knees, which will not conſiſt with the ſtrict let- 
ter of the text. | - Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Love is like the painter, who, being to draw the piclure of a 
friend having a blemiſh in one eye, would picture only the 
other ſide of his face, South. 
. (2+) All filled with theſe rueful ſpectacles of ſo many wretched 
carcaſſes ſtarving, that even I, that do but hear it from you, 


and do piclure it in my mind, do greatly pity it. Spenſer. 
1 Fond man, 155 
See here thy pictur d life. Tomſon' M inter. 


ToPVDDLE. v. n. [This word is obſcure in its etymology ; 


Skinner derives it from picciclo, Italian; or getit, Fr. t- 


tle; Mr. Lye thinks it the diminutive of the Welth 4 era, 


to eat; perbaps it comes from peddle, for inner gives 
for its primitive ſignification, to deal in little things.] 1. 
To pick at table; to feed ſqueawiſhly; and without ap- 
petite. 2. To trifle; to attend to ſmall parts rather than 

to the main. 14> Ainſworth, 
(1.) From ſtomach ſharp, and hearty feeding, TO 

To fiddle like a lady breeding. Suit Miſcellaries, 


PippLER. n. /. [from piddle.] 1. One that eats ſqueamiſh- 
- Iy, and without appetite, 2. One who is buſy about 


minute things. 


Pig. n. // [This word is derived by Skinner from biezan, 


to build, that is to build of paſte ; by Junius derived by 

om Bes, doubled together with- 
out walls, were the firſt pics, the derivation is eaſy from pre, 
a foot; as in ſome provinces an apple paſty is ſtill called 


an apple foor.] 1. Any cruſt baked with ſomething in it. 


2. [Pica, Lat.] A magpie ; a parti-coloured bird. 3. 


The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, - 


from the different colour of the text and rubrick. 4. Cock 


and pie was a ſlight expreſſion in Shakeſpeare's time, of which 
I know not the meaning. N 


(1.) No man's pie is freed 


From his ambitious finger. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


15 Mincing of meat in pies ſaveth the grinding of the teeth, and 
more nouriſhing to them that have weak teeth. Bacon. 


He is the very Withers of the city; they have bought more 
editions of his works, than would ſerve to lay under all their 
ties at a lord mayor's Chriſtmas. Dryden. 
Chuſe your materials right; : 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 


And elegance adorn the ſurface of your pies, King. 


Eat beef or pie- cruſt, if you'd ſerious be. King. 
(. 2.) The pie will diſcharge thee for pulling the reſt. 


30 Tuſſer. 


The raven croak d hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pies in diſinal diſcords ſung. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 
Or with a voice endu'd the chatt' ring pie 2 


Shakeſp. 


"Twas witty want. F Dryden. 


(s 4.) Mr. Slender, come; we ſtay for you. — 
— I'll eat nothing, I thank you, Sir. — 
— By cock and pie, you ſhall not chuſe, Sir; come, come. 
| |  Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Piz'naLD. adj, [from pie.] Of various colours; diverſified 


in colour. 3 
It was a particoloured dreſs, 
Of patch d and p iebald languages.. 
They would think themſelves miſerable in a patched coat, 
and yet contentedly ſuffer their minds to appear abroad in a pie- 


* 


bald livery of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds. - Locte. 


They are pleaſed to hear of a piebald horſe that is ſtrayed out 
a field near Iſlington, as of a whole troop that has been en- 
e Spectator . 


Hudibras. © 
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Peel'd, patch'd, and fiebald, linſey-woolſe brothery, 


Grave mummers | ſleeveleis ſome, and ſhirtleſs others. Pope. 


PIECE. n. f. [prece, Fr.] 1. A patch. Ainſ. 2. A part of 


a whole; a fragment, 3. A part. 4. A picture. 5. A 
compoſi ion; performance. 6. A ſingle great gun. 5. A 
hand gun. 8. A coin; a fingle piece of money. 9. la 
ridicule and Contempt: as, a piece of a lawyer or ſmatterer, 
10. A PIECE. To each. 11, Of aPiecs with, Like; 
of the ſame fort ; united; the fame with the ref, 
(2:) Bring it out piece by piece. Ezekiel, xxiv. 26 
The chief captain, fearing leſt Paul ſhould have been pulled 
in fieces.of them, commanded to take him by force. Ae. 
Theſe leſſer rocks or great bulky ſtones, that lie ſcattered in 
the ſea or upon the land, are they not manifeſt fragments and 
pieces of theſe greater maſſes. ; Burnet, 
A man that is in Rome can ſcarce ſee an object, that does 
not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or hiſtorian, Addiſon, 
(3.) It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge, to know 


the laws of the land. : . Tillotſon, 
(4.) If unnatural, the fineſt colours are but dawbing, and 
the piece is a beautiful monſter at the beſt. Duyakn. 


Each heav'nly f iece unweary'd we compare 
Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guido's air. Pye, 
(5.) He wrote ſeveral pieces, which he did not aſſume the ho- 


nour of. | Addiſen, 
(6.) A. fiece_ of ord'nance gainſt it I have plac'd. 
| | | | Shakeſpeare. 


Many of the ſhips have braſs pieces, whereas every piece at 
leaſt requires four gunners to attend it. Raleigh's Eſſays, 
Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, did batter 
the mount. Kolleg“ Hillary of the Turks. 
(7.) When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, or is 
put to a yiece or a pike, he maketh as worthy a ſoldier as any 
- nation he meetgth with. | Spenſer, 
The ball goes on in the direction of the ſtick, or of the body 
ot the piece out of which it is ſhot. | Cheyne, 
(8.) When once the poet's honour ceaſes, 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove ; 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. | Prior, 

. (10.) I demand, concerning all thoſe creatures that have eyes 

and ears, whether they might not have had only one eye and one 

ear a- icce. More ag ainſt Atheiſm, 
(11.) Truth and fiction are ſo aptly mix'd, 

That all ſeems uniform and of à piece. Roſcommon. 
When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made requeſt, that 
his houſe and his body might be all of a piece. L'Eftrange. 

My own is of a piece with his, and were he living, they are 
ſuch-as he would have written. Dryden. 
LI appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man could have 
invented one which had been more à piece, and more depend- 


ing on the ſerious part of the deſign.  Dryaen. 
Too juſtly raviſh'd from an age like this ; | | 
Now ſhe is gone, the world is of @ f iece. Dryden. 


Nothing but madneſs can pleaſe madmen, and a poet muſt be 
of a fiece with the ſpectators, to gain a reputation. Dryden. 


To Piece. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To enlarge by the 
addition of a piece. 2. To join; to unite. 3. ToPiece , 
out. To encreaſe by addition. | 
(1.) I ſpeak too long, but tis to piece the time, WE. 
To draw it out in length. Shakeſp. Merch. of Vemct. 
If aught within that little ſeeming ſubſtance, | 
Or all of it with our diſpleaſure prec'd, 
And nothing more may fitly like your grace, =} 
She is yours, | 1 Shaleſp. King Lrar. 
Let him, that was the cauſe of this, have power 
To take off ſo much grief from you, as he * 
Will piece up in himſelf. als tf Shakeſp» 
Plant it with women as well as men, that it may ſpread into- 
generations, and not be preced from without. Bacon. 
(3.) He pieces out his wife's inclination; he gives her folly 
motion and advantage. Shakeſp. Merry Wires of Wind: 
Whether the piecing out of an old man's life is worth the 
' pains, I cannot tell. | * Temple. 
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7. Pier. v. , {from the noun.] To join; to Ealeſce 
to be compaQed, n 4s 5 
The here. Þ ths choſe Plantaganet to be the ſubject his 
© pupil ſhould. perfonate 5 becauſe he was more in the preſent 
| 7 ch of the people, and it freced better and followed more 
cloſe upon the bruit of Plantagenet's eſcape, Bacon. 
pix cER. 7. . [from piece. One that pieces. 
pix cELESS. adi. [from piece] Whole; compact; not 
made of ſeparate pieces. 
In thoſe poor types of God, round circles ; ſo 
Religion's types the pieceleſs centers flow, 
And are in all the lines which all ways go. Donne, 


Pis'CEMEAL.. adv, [pice and mel; a word in Saxon of the 


ſame import.] In pieces; in fragments. 
He ſtrooke his helme, full where his plume did ſtand, -. 
On which, it piece meale brake, and fell from his unhappy 
BY hand. Chapman, 
Why did I not his carcaſe precemeal tear, 


And caſt it in the ſea. _ Denham. 
I'll be torn piecemeal by a horſe, | 
Ere I'll take you for better or worſe, Hudibras. 


Neither was the body then ſubject to diſtempers, to die 
by piecemeal, and languiſh under coughs a 1 
x outh. 
Piecemeal they win this acre firſt, then that ; | 
Glean on and gather up the whole eſtate. . Pope. 
Pix cEMEAL. ad. Single; ſeparate ; divided. T 
Other blaſphemies level; ſome at one attribute, ſome at 
another: but this by a more compendious , ſhoots at 
his very being, and as if it ſcorned theſe piecemeal guilts, fets 
up a ſingle monſter big enough to devour them all. | 
| Government of the Tongue. 
Stage editors printed from the common fiecemeal written 
parts in the playhouſe, - Pope. 
Pix“ D. adj. [from pie.] Variepated ; particoloured. 6 o_ 
They deſire to take ſuch as have their feathers of pied, orient 
and various colours. ts; Abbot's Deſerip. of the World. 
All the yeanlings, which were ſtreak'd and pied, N 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Sha. Merch, of Venice. 
- Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues. Bacon, 
The ſeat, the ſoft wool of the bee, 
The cover, gallant'y to ſee, 
The wing of a pred butterfly, 


] trow *twas fimple trimming. Drayton. 
Meadows trim with daiſies pied, WP 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. | Milton. 


Pi: 'Dness, n. J. [from pied.] Variegation ; diverſity of 
colour, 
There is an art, which in their predneſs ſhares 
With great creating nature. HF bak. Winter's Tals. 
PrtLeD. adj. Perhaps for peeled, or bald; or piled, or 
having ſhort hair; | 
PiPd prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out? 
do, EE >. Sbak. Henry VI. 
PiepowDER- court. n. ſ. [from pied, foot, and pouldre, 
duſty.] A court held in fairs for redreſs of all diſorders 
committed therein. 1 5 
Plex. n. ,. | pierre, Fr.] The columns on which the arch 
of a bridge is raiſed. ONE | 
Oak, cedar and cheſnut are the beſt builders, for piers ſome- 


times wet, ſometimes dry, take elm. L ©4655 WOE». 
The Engliſh took the galley, and drew it to ſhore, and uſed 
the ſtones to reinforce the prer., Hayward. 


. The bridge, conſiſting of four arches, is of the length of 
fix hundred and twenty-two Engliſh feet and an half: the di- 
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Pit'RCINGLY. des: [from pierce } Sharply. | 
Prz 'RCINGNEsSs. x. f. {from piercing] Power of pierc- 


* 
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to enter ; to force a way into. 2. To touch the paſſions 3 


to affect. : „ 0 
1.) Steed threatens ſteed in high and boaſtfol neighs, _ 
Piercing the night's dull ear. ( Shak. Henry V. 
The Joveof money is the root of all evil; which while ſome 
coveted after, they have prerced themſelves through with many 
ſorrows, - e rr. 
With this fatal ſword, on which I dy'd, | 
I Fierce her open d back or tender fide. Dryden. 
The glorious temple ſhall ariſe, | | 
And with new luſtre Z7erce the neighb'ring ſkies. Prior. 
(2.) Did your let ters pierce the queen; 
She read them in my preſence, 


And now and then an ample tear trill'd down. - Shak. | 
To PIERCE. v. n. 1. To make way by force into, ot 


through any thing. 2. To flirike ; to move; to affect. 


3. To enter; to dive as into a ſecret. 4. To affect ſe- 


verely. ; 
..) Her ſighs will make a batt'ry in his breaſt, 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. | Shak. 
There is that ſpeaketh like the rerciags of a ſword ; but the 
tongue of the wiſe is health. 
Short arrows, called ſprights, without any other heads, ſave 
woud ſharpened, were diſcharged out of muſkets, and would 
pierce through the ſides of ſhips, where a bullet would not pierce. 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


(2.) Say, ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word:; 

Then I'll commend her volubility ; | | 

And ſay ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence. Shak. 

(3.) She would not prerce further into his meaning, than 
himſelf ſhould declare, ſo would ſhe interpret all his doings to 
be accompliſhed in goodneſs, | Sidney. 

All men knew Nathaniel to be an Iſraelite; but our Saviour 
piercing deeper, giveth further teſtimony of him than men could 
have done. | Hooker. 

(4.) They provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain up 
the poor. | | | Shak. 


Piz'acer. u. /, [from prerce.] 1. An inftrument that bores. 


or penetrates. 2. The part with which inſeQs perforate 
bodies. 3. One who perforates. 5 
(1.) Cart, ladder and wimble, with perſer and pod. 
| 6 „„ Tuer. 
(2.) The hollow inſtrument, terebra, we may Engliſh _ 
cer, wherewith many flies are provided, proceeding from the: 
womb, with which they perforate the tegument of leaves, and 
through the hollow of it inject their eggs into the holes they have 
made. | W Ray on the Creation. 


ing. TEA: 3 
We contemplate the vaſt reach and compaſs of our under- 
ſtanding, the prodigious quickneſs and fiercingneſs of its 


thought. Derham's Phyfico-Theobgy.. 
PitTy, n. f. | pietas, Latin: piete, French.] 1. Diſ- 
charge of duty to God, 2. Duty to parents or thoſe in 
ſuperiour relation. Og ls 
(r.) What piety, pity, fortitude did ZEneas poſſeſs beyond 
his companions ? | CS Peacbam on Poetry. 
Till future infancy, baptiz'd by thee, 1 , 
Grow ripe in years, and old in plex. 
There be who faith prefer and fizty to God. Milton, 
Praying for them would make them as glad to ſee their fer- 


vants eminent in piety as themſelves. Lau. 
(2.) Pope's filial prety excells, | N 
Whatever Grecian ſtory tells. 1 7! Swift. 


menſions of the arches are as follows, in Engliſh meaſure ; the P16. u. . [ge, Dutch] 1. A young ſow or boar. 2, 


height of the firſt arch one hundred and nine feet, the diſtance” 
between the piers ſeventy-two feet and an half; in the ſe- 
cond arch, the diſtance of the piers is one hundred and thir- 
ty feet; in the third, the diſtance is one hundred and nine 
feet; in the fourth, the diſtance is one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet, | | © - Arbuthnot on Coins, 


7. PIERCE, v. 4 [ percer, French. ] 1. To penetrate; 


An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron, or maſs of metal 


melted from the oar is called, I know not why, /ozv-metal, 


and pieces of that metal are called pig, 
\ _ (3+) Some men there are, love not a gaping ig, 


Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. TOR.  Shakef.” | 


4 - Alba, from the white ſow nam d, 
That for her thirty ſucking pigs was fam d. 
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Proverbs, xii. 18. 
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Pio gO NPO OT. n. /. e. An herb. 
P1'6E ONLIVERED. adj 


as pi 
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The fleſh-meats of an eaſy digeſtion, are pig, lamb, rabbllet 
and chicken. 


| Flyer on the Humours. 
(2.) A nodding beam or pig of lead. 
May hurt the very ableſt head. | 


To PIO. v. a. [from the noun.] To farrow ; to bring 


3 


Pi/czow. 7. 7 [ pigeon, Fr.] A fow! bred in cots or a ſmall 


houſe : in tome places called dovecote. 
| This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. 
A. turtle dove and a young pigeon. Gen. xv. 9. 
Perceiving that the figeon had loſt a piece of her tail, thro” 
the next opening of the rocks rowing with all their might, 
they paſled ſafe, only the end of their poop was W 
| Raltigh, 
_ Fix'din the maſt, the feather'd weapon ſtands, it 
The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands. 


outſide of a figeon-houſe. 
This building was deſign'd a model, 
Or of a figeon-houſe or oven, 
To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. | Swift. 
* Ainſaw. 


. | pigeon and liver.) Mild; ſoft; 


Addiſon, Guardian. 


gentle. | 
I am pigeontiver'd, and lack gall 


To make oppreſſion bitter. Shak. Hamlet. 


Pio ix. . /. In the northern provinces, a ſmall veſſel. 
Prior. old preter. and part. paſſ. of pitch, 
placed; fixed; determined. Not in uſe. 


Pitched; 


An hideous rock is pight, 
Of mighty Magnes ſtone, whoſe craggy clift, 
Depending from on high, dreadful to fight, 


Over the waves his rugged arms-doth lift, Spenſer, 
The body big and mightily pg ht, ee e 
Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 
Whilom had been the king of the geld, 
And mockle maſt to the huſband did yield. Spenſer. 
Then brought ſhe me into this deſart vaſt, | 
And by my wretched lover's fide me pight. Spenſer. 
Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, 
Thus proudly pig ht upon our Phrygian plains, Shak. 
When I diſſuaded him from his intent, | 
I found him pigbt to do it. Shak. 


PIGMENT. 1. /..| pigmenium, Lat.] Paint; colour to be 


laid on any body. 


Conſider about the opacity of the corpuſcles of black pig- 


ments, and the comparative diaphaneity of white bodies. 
N Boyle. 


Pi'ony. n. ſ. ¶ pigmee, Fr. fygmeus, Lat. wvyuais.] A 


ſmall nation, fabled to be devoured by the cranes ; thence 
any thing mean or inconſiderable: it ſhould be written 
with a y, gmy. | | PID be e AGO 
Of fo low a ſtature, that in relation to the other, they appear 
mies. „ Heylyn. 
When cranes invade, his little ſword and ſhield 
The pigmy takes. 
The criticks of a more exalted taſte, may diſcover ſuch beau- 
ties in the antient poetry, as may eſcape the comprehenſion of us 
tigmies of a more limited genius. Garth, 
But that it wanted room, IE. | 
It might have been a prgmy's tomb. Swift. 


Picnoxa'Tion. nf. [ pignora, Latin.] The act of 


pledging. 


Pied r. u. , pig and nut.] An earth nut. 
I with my long nails will dig thee p/gnuts, © Shak, 
Piss NEN. n. /. [piza, Saxon; a girl.] A word of en- 
deatment to a girl. It is uſed by Butler for the eye of a 


woman, I believe, improperly. PS 
Shine upon me but benignly _ 


With that one, and that other pig ſney. Hudibras. 


PiewrDpGcEgoN..n./ This word is uſed by Drayton as the 


9 


a vo Pope. | 


Sbaleſ. 


Dryden. | 
See the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both ſexes, like the 


Dryd. Juwuenal. 


Where is the Staick can his wrath appeaſeß, 
To ſee his country fick of Pym's diſeaſe; 
By Scotch invaſion to be made a prey 5 

Jo ſuch piguidgeon myrmidons ag they? Cleavelang, 
PIKE. n, . [ picque, Fr. his ſnout” being ſharp. Sinner 
and Funius.) 1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh 
waters: Sir Francis Bacon obferves the pile to be the long- 
eſt lived of any freſh water fiſh, and yet he computes it 
to be not uſually above forty years ; and others think it 
to be not above ten years: he is a ſolitary, melancholy 
and bold fiſh ; he breeds but once a year, and his time of 
breeding or ſpawning is uſually about the end of February, 
or ſomewhat later, in March, as the weather proves colder 
or warmer: and his manner of breeding is thus; a he and 
a ſhe pike, will uſually go together out of a river into ſome 
ditch or creek, and there the ſpawner caſts her eggs, and 
the melter hovers over her all the time ſhe is caſting her 
ſpawn, but touches her not. Walton's Angler. 2. | Pique, 
rench.] A long. lance uſed by the foot ſoſdiers, to keep 
off the horſe, to which bayonets have ſucceeded, 3. A 
fork uſed in huſbandry ; a pitch fork. 4. Among tur- 
ners, two iron ſprigs between which any thing to be turn- 

ed is faſtened. 8 
(1.) In a pond into which were put ſeveral fiſh/ and two 
_ Hikes, upon drawing it ſome years afterwards there were left no 
fiſh, but the p#es grown to a prodigious ſize, having devoured 
the other fiſh and their numerous ſpawn. | Hale, 
The pile the tyrant of the floods. Pf e. 

(2.) Beat you the drum that it ſpeak mournfully, 

Trail your ſteel pikes.  _ Shake. Coriolanus. 
He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers. Shak, 
They cloſed, and locked ſhoulder to ſhoulder, their pike; 
they ſtrained in both hands and therewith their buckler in the 
left, the one end of the pike againſt the right foot, the other 


breaſt high againſt the enemy. Hayward, 
A lance he bore with iron pzke ; | 
Th' one half would thruſt, the other ſtrike, Hudibras, 
3.) A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 

A pile to pike them up handſome to drie. Tuſſer. 

Let us revenge this with our pites, ere we become rakes; 

for I ſpeak this in hunger for bread, not for revenge. Sha. 

( 4.) Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with raſping, they 
pitch between the pikes. | Moxm, 


PiixeD. adj. [| pique, Fr.] Sharp ;- acuminated ; ending 
in a point, In Shakeſpeers, it is uſed of a man witha 
pointed beard. | | „ | 

Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe | 
My pied man of countries. Shak. King John. 


PIR EMAN. n. / pile and man.] A ſoldier armed with 


a pike. 5 
Three great ſquadrons of fikemen were placed againſt the e- 
nemy. «+ Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
PiixESTAFF. n. /. ¶ pike and fiaff.] The wooden pole of 

a pike. | | Io 1 
To me it is as plain as a fikefaf,, from what mixture it is, 


that this daughter ſilently lowers, t'other ſteals a kind look. 
| , Tatler 0 


Pita's T ER. u. ( Pilaſtre, French; pilaſtro, Italian] A 
ſquare column ſometimes inſulated, but oftner ſet within a 
wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or a fifth part of its ; 0 
neſs. 1 | „ . 14. 

Pilaſters muſt not be too tall and ſlender, leſt they reſemble 
pillars; nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, leſt they imitate the les or 


piers of bridges. 01108, 


Built like a temple, where pilafters round 1 
ere ſet. g | Milton. 


The curtain riſes, and a new frontiſpiece is ſeen, joined to the 
great pilaſters each ſide of the ſtage. Dryden. 
Clap four ſluices of pilaſter on't, 


That laid with bits of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. 


name of a fairy, and is a kind of cant word for any thing P1'i.cuzn. . . [Warburton ſays we ſhould rogd ey 


petty or ſmall. * 
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which ſignifies a cloke or coat o 
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ſkins, meaning the ſcab- 
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ment of ſkins'; pylece, Sax. pellice, Fr. pelliccia, Ital. pel- 


lis, Lat.] 1. A furred gown or caſe ; any thing lined 
with fur. Hanmer, 2. A fiſh like a herring much. caught 


in Cornwal. (Fo el, Won : hho 2 | 
(14) Pluck your ſword out of his pr/chey by the ears. 


Shakeſpeare, 


PiLE: n. Fad [ pile, French; pyle, Dutch.] 1. A firong 
piece of wood driven into the ground to make a firm foun- 
dation. 2. A heap ; an accumulation. 
heaped together to be burned. 4. An edifice ; a build- 


[ Pilum, Latin. ] The head of an arrow. 8. [ Pile, 


French ; pila, Italian.] One fide of a coin; the reverſe - 


of croſs. 9. In the plural, pi/es.] The hemorrhoids. 
(1.) The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking up of 
certain piles, and taking away of the planks. Knolles. 
If the ground be hollow or weak, he ſtrengthens it by driving 
in piles. Maxon. 
The foundation of the church of Harlem is ſupported by 
wooden piles, as the houſes in Amſterdam are. Locke, 
(2.) That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges 8 
In heaps and f7/es of ruin. 5 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion what expence by th' hour 
Seems to flow from him! how i' ch' name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together. & Shak. 
By the water paſſing through the ſtone to its perpendicular 
intervals, was brought thither all the metallic matter now lodg- 
ed therein, as well as that which lies only in an undigeſted and 


confuſed file. | | 10 
| J [IL bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 
ri Ka to the pile. 1 8 4 Shak. Tempeſt. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pilè for fire 
eat. . | Ezekiel, xxiv. 9, 
In Alexander's time, the Indian philoſophers, when weary 
of living, lay down upon their fune 
concern. | | Collier on the Value of Life. 


The wife, and counſellor or prieſt, 
Prepare and light his fun'ral fire, 


And cheerful on the pile expire. | 
(4.) Th' aſcending pile ſtood fix d her ſtately height. 
Milton. 


Sbal. 


Not to look back ſo far, to whom this iſle | 
Owes the firſt glory of ſo brave a pile. Denham. 
The pile o'erlook'd the town, and drew the fight. Dryd. 
Fancy brings the vaniſh'd p1/es to view, | 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope's Miſcellantes, 
No longer ſhall forſaken Thames > 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames; | 
A pile ſhall from its aſhes riſe, erp 
Fit to invade or prop the fkies. Sawift's Miſcellanies. 
(5) Yonder's my lord, with a patch of velvet on's face; his 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, but his right cheek 
is worn bare. ' Shak. All's well that ends well. 
(6.) Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figur'd ; the 
amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet. Grew, 


(7.) Whom, on his haire-plum'd helmet's creſt, the dart 


firſt ſmote, then ran | 
Into his forehead, and there ſtucke the ſteele pile, making 


way N ; 
Quite through his ſkull, _ Chapman. 
— —ęE: His ſpear a bent, | 
The pile was of a horſe fly's tongue 
Whoſe ſharpneſs nought revers'd,  _ Drayton's Nymph. 


(8.) Other men have been, and are of the ſame opinion, a 
man may more juſtifiably throw up croſs and pile for his 2 
| 4. 


ons, than take them up ſo. DIY fc 
(9.) Wherever there is any uneaſineſs, ſolicit the humours 
towards that part, to procure the piles, which ſeldom mils to 


relieve the head. Arbuthnot. 
To PILE, v. 6, K 


with ſomething heaped. e 


* 


ing. 5. A hair. [ pilus, Lat.] 6. Hairy ſurface ; nap. 


We Prior. 


Any thing 


great wedges of gold. 


12 * K > , 
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L,) The fabrick of his folly, whoſe foundation 


Ie pil d upon his fajth, and will continure 
The ſtanding of his body. Sbal. Winter's Tals. 
Let them pull all about my ears, & "ES 


Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downſtretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I ſtill 
| Be thus, f | | 1 Shak, 

Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants moye; _ 
Hills pid on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 


Dryden, 


To make their mad approaches to the ſky. 
Men pil'd on men, with active leaps ariſe, | 
And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies. | Addiſon, 


In all that heap of quotations which he has piled up, nothing 
: Alterbury. 


All theſe together are the foundation of all thoſe heaps of 


comments, which are pi/ed fo high upon authors, that it is dif- 
ficult ſometimes to clear the text from the rubbiſh. . | 


Felton. 


(2.) Attabaliba had a great houſt piled upon the fides with 
Abbot's Deſcrip. of the World. 


PLEATED. adj. | pileus, Lat.] Having the form of a co- 


ver or hat. | | 
A pileated echinus taken up with different ſhells of ſeveral 
kinds. Woodward on Foffils, 


Priies. n. / [from pi e.] He who accumulates. 
PILEWO RT. 2. , [chelidonium minus, Lat.] A plant. 


— 


| Woodward. | 


As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. 


70 PL ER. v. a. | piller, French.]- To ſteal; to gain 


by petty robbery. | 
They not only ſteal from each other, but pilfer away all 
things that they can from ſuch ſtrangers as do land. 
He would not pilfer the victory; and the defeat was eaſy. 


Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
Hemm'd round with glories, per cloth or bread, 


ToPi1Lrtr. wv. n. To practiſe petty theft. 


ral pile without any viſible 


Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches, 
For pilf rings and moſt common treſpaſſes, 
Are puniſh'd with. | 

They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the p:/fermg borderers, 
I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy, 
As a ſtray'd ewe, or to purſue the ſtealth | | 
Of pilfering wolf. | | Milton. 
When theſe plagiaries come to be ſtript of their pilfered or- 
ents, there's the daw of the fable. L Eftrange. 
_ Ev'ry ſtring is told, 65 
For fear ſome pi ring hand ſhould make too bold. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


things. 7 1 ; 
Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and. #i/ferers © 


Abbots. 


* 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


Pape, 


Shak. King Lear. | 


old. Pp. 
 Pri.reRER. 1. . [from pilfer.] One who ſteals petty 


Promote thoſe charities which remove ſuch peſts of ſociety into, 


priſons and workhouſes. Atterbury's Sermons. 


To. glory ſome advance a lying claim, 
Thieves of renown, and pi/ferers of fame. 


Pi'L.rkRINGLY. adv. With petty larceny ;. filchingly. 
P1LrERy. A. , [from pilfer.] Petty theft. 5 


A wolf charges a fox with a piece of . 


ger; the fox denies, 
and the ape tries the cauſe, | L' Eftrange. 


PILGRIM. . f. [ pelprim, Dutch; pelerin, French; pele- 


grino, Italian ; peregr inus, Latin.] A traveller; a wan- 


derer; particularly one who travels on a religious account. 
Too pilgrims, which have wandered ſome miles together, 

have a heart's-grief when. they are near to part. | 

Granting they could not tell Abraham's footſtep from an or- 


Young .. 


Drummond. 


dinary pilgrim's ; yet they ſhould know ſome difference between 


the foot of a man and the face of Venus. 


To heap.; to coacervate. 2. To fill To | 
e e eee > 


Sltilingſeet. 
Like pilgrims to th' appointed place we tend; x 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. 


' Dryds. . 


Pr1'LGRIM. v. n. [from the noun.] To wander; . 


eg , 
* « 
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The ambuls' hath no certain it or ee but . vp "2d — 3 4 pi made 


and down every where, feeding upon all ſorts of N Grew. _ High overarch'd, and echoing walks between. 5 8 Milian, 
DANA E. . ſ. [ pelerinage, 'French.] A loop fa, — If this fail, = 5 9 
e oe” more uſually a journey on e of The pillar'd firmament 1s rottenneſs, We; 
devotion, . Shakeſpeare uſes it for time irkſomely ſpent, And earth's bal built en Rubble. | $ bes Mis, 
| RY We are like two men | (.) Th n bill ſhoots forth the pillar 17 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shakef. omfen, 
Mloſt e hour, 3 8 4 Pi“LLED GARLICK, . , 1. One whoſe hair is e 


In laſting labour of his pilgrimage. Shak. ly VI. by a diſeaſe. - 2. A ſneaking or OE fellow, 
Painting is a Jong pilgrimage ; if we do not actually begin P1'LLI1on. n. . [from pillow.] 1. A ſoft ſaddle ſet behind 
the journey, and travel at a round rate, we ſhall never arrive a horſeman for a woman to fit on 2. A pad ; a panel , 


at the end of it. Dryd. Du Fr gag. low ſaddle. The pad of the ſaddle that t 
(2.) In priſon thou haſt ſpent a pilgrimage, horſe * P © the 
And, like a hermit, overpalt thy days. Shak. (1.) The horſe 8 pillion 8 gone; 
PII. . /. | pilula, Latin; pillule, F rench.] 1. Medi- Phyllis, it ſeems, was fled with John. uff. 
cine made into a {mall ball or maſs. 2. Any thing nauſe- (2.) I thought that the manner had been Iriſh, as alſo the 
ous. furniture of his horſe, his-ſhank pillion without ſirrups, | 
(r.) In the taking of a potion or pills, the head and the neck Spenſer, 
4 make. Bacon's Nat. Hin. PILLORVY. n. ſ. [ pillori, French ; lber ius, low Latin 
= When I was ſick, you gave me bitter pills. Shak. A frame erected on a pillar, and made with holes 100 
= The oraculous doctor's myſtick bills, moveable boards, through which the heads and hands of 
_ Certain hard words made into pill. | e. criminals are put. | 
+ (2.) That wheel of fops ! that ſanter of the town ; | I have ſtood on the pillory for the geeſe he hath killed 
3 A © Call it diverſion,” and the pill Et down; Young. Shakeſpeare, 
=_ To P1L1.. v. @. | filler, French.] 1. To rob; to plunder. _ As thick as ege s at Ward in pillory, | Pope. 
— 2. For peel; to ſtrip off the wi 1 b | 'The 1 Jeers, of a t. catre, the pillory and the whipping- poſt are 
_ (t.) So did he good to none, to many ill very near a- kin. Watts on the Mind, 
41 So did he all the kingdom rob and pill. Spenſer. An opera, like a pillory, may be ſaid 
1 The commons hath he pid with grievous taxes To nail our ears down, but expoſe our head. Young, 
5 And loſt their hearts. | Shak. Richard II. To Pr/LLORY. v. 4. [ pillorier, Fr. from the noun.] lo 
3 Large-handed robbers your grave maſters are, puniſh with the pillory. | 
44 1 And gil by law. Shak. Timon. To be burnt in the hand or pillored, is a more laſting re- 
—_ Suppoſe pilling and polling officers, as buſy upon the peo- proach than to be ſcourged or confin'd. Gow. of the T, ungue, 
5 of ple, as thoſe flies were upon the fox. f By We PPLLOW. 3. /. [pyle, Saxon; pulezve, Dutch.] A bag 
_ | ys ro ho ou his ah hs 7 Pg e A of down or feathers laid under the head to ſleep on. 
1 85 235 ok him cod * „ler a e 4 bitten 8 Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their heads. Shol. 
_ . gu took him rods of green poplar, 2 Weed: WAITE One turf ſhall ſerve as fill tor us both, 
+ Cans in ben. eng XXX- 37+ One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. Shak. 
_ To. PILL. v. n. To be ſtript away ; to come off in flakes A merchant died that was very far in debt, his goods and 
1 or ſcoriæ. This ſhould be peel ; which ſee. houſhold ſtuff were ſet forth to ſale; a ſtranger would needs 
BT The whiteneſs pilled away from his =”. Tob. xi. 13. buy a pillow there, ſaying, this pillow ſure is good to ſleep on, 
p 5 |  PILLAGE. . . { pillage, French.] Plunder; ſome- ſince he could ſleep on it that owed ſo many debts, Bacon, 
1 thing got by plundering or Pilling. 2. The act of plun- Thy melted maid, | 
i, 1 dering. | Corrupted by thy — 4 s gold, . oh 
; 5 Den den | His letter at thy pillow laid. ne. 
. © WE 5s brat rebel ths e. 3 * Ng | Their feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and 13 yielding 
4 5 | Which pil/age they with merry march bring home, Shak, us oft and warm lodging. 4 Ray an the cream. 
4M (2.) Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity. Shak, To PiLLow,. v. a. To reſt any thing on a coal 
my 7, PILLAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To plunder; to 8 ic eas 11 | 
„ 'b-20 iS | 
t ſ} ol. 
f LN 7 "Che conſul Mummius, after having beaten their army, took, Pritenzus bis chit upon ny -Wriant waves: 
146 8 4 The flocking ſhadows pale 
| þ hs pillaged and burnt their city. Arbuthnot on Coins. F | 7 
4" roop to th” infernal jail. _ Millon. 
„ PILLAOEA. 1% [from pillage.] A plunderer ; a ſpoiler. Pr/LLOWBEER, VVV 
1 -—— Jove's ſeed che pillager, Pi/trowcass, f . The cover of a pillow. 


Stood I cloſe befors; and flackt the force the arrow did dr, 
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When you put a clean Pillowcaſe on your lady's pillow, fal- 


in Cbapman. N 
"Fs ten it well with pins. Swift, 
C PYLLAR. . , | pilier, French; pilar, Spaniſh; pilaſtro, Pito'siTy. u. . [from piloſus, Latin.] Hairine(s. 
Italian; piler, Welſh and Ar motick. ] 1. A column, 2. At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do then come on, 
A ſupporter z a e e 14 dig. nevith ich b e ind as piloſity, more roughneſs in the ſkin. + Bacon. 
1 il lars or columns, I cou iitinguim 4 imple an / e 
eompounded. a Motion ArchiteAture. Pl men ants ; lüp. oy Fr. piloot, Dutch. 1 He 888 othc ; 


- A 


| The palace built by.Picus vaſt and proud, | | 
8 | When her kedl loughs hell 5 
© JS RP Git 32 n e not ſtay 19 And deck knocks 3 ; then to manage hers 
i if We: 'B the name and office of a pilot Ben. 2 
And call * e Bll ſtand to us. Shak. Nr with fach joy rt Wt 
Note, and you ſhall fee in him : oy , 
r e Au euren, Fe : 
2 W WN . week by the law, , L * Before our pilot, Nature, ſteers our courſe. | Denham 
| Whereof 2 a wel deſerving : | FR 4 b AS: nl a w_— why es day "RH: | 
Pr oy RED pe” of "IE pillar.) 1. Suppared by — d 5 Roman Sauce hr Etna i 2265 
4 b t 
„nen the form of a column. | 1 ginians Pilots without e ee 


To ee * from the ef To beer to dra in 


the coutſe. | 
 Fieach, Nom bib. 4, F. 


Pine TAGE. n. / if phthpe 
lot's {kill 3. Knowledge e f'.coaſts; 4. A; ; pilots; hire. 


5.) 1 en _—_ 9 190 bf 1 N 
And chains, they made all faſt. ith 3 HED. Loft. 
(4-), Bedlam'begga ars wih wwarid wic, 
Sticks in their numb d and mortified bare arms „; 
. Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemar. Slo. 


Ai worth, 
7 1.) We * far ever abandas, the ladies, and — our Eo n reſt on the pins 3 and there muſt he =_ 
knowledge and pilotage of that part of the world. Raleigh, (6.) Romeo is dead, the very fin of his heart cleft with the 1 


blind bautboy's butſhaft . 1 7 Halt. Romeo and Juliet. 

4.̃s8.) A fir tree, in a min Sol humour, was mightily 

| upon the pin of ave it td pbng the bramble. 
L'Efirange. 


* 


g 45190 ( | 
Prue'n FA, . fe. [ piment, Bri] A kind df ſpice 


Pimenta, from its round figure, avd-' the place 8 it is 


Pi LSER. . % The woch or fly that runs into flame. x 
1 hs ' Ainſworth, 


brought, been called Jamaica pepper, and from its mixt As the woman was upon the Nan pin, a poor body comes, 
flavour o the ſeveral aromaticks, it has obtained the name of . while the forward fit was upon her, to beg. | L ee 
alle ſpice: it ãs a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and reſembles (9. —— Wiſhall eyes | 

| cloves more than any other ſpice. Hills Materia Medica. Blind with the pin and web. ja: bak. 


4 10.) They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 


Prue... 1. J., Linge, French. Sinner. ] One who Ht | 
And made him ſtalk upon two rolling yon  Corbet. 


vides gratifications ſor the luſt of others ; a 1 
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paoder-. | f . 2 N., v. a. [from the noun.] To faſten with 

ren m courted by al! | pins. 2. To faſtenz to make faſt. A To join; to fix; 
* principal init to the ue king © Addi jon. to faſten, 4. [Pin>an, Saxon. 10 ſhut up3 to inclole ; $445! 
Lords keep a pimp to bring'a bene 7 d to confine: as, in pinfold. This written like to pen. F 
So men of wit ate but a kind ; Bo dee (x; Y If a word or two more are added upon the chief offen- 4 
Ok panders to a vicious mind; ders, tis only a paper pinn d upon the bi | Pope. 9 
1 Who proper objects muſt pr ovide Not Cynthia when her manteau's n 4 ory, | | ; HY 
| To gratify their luft of pride. 30 Eier felt ſuch rage. | Pope, 4445 
: To Pruy. v. g. [from the noun.] To provide gratifications (2 ) — Our cans, = 7 
for the luſt of others ; to pander ; to n Wbie yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn d with ruſhes ; | 

But he's poſſeſt with a thouſand i imps, They'll open of themſelves. Shak. Macbeth. 


To work whoſe ends his madneſs pimps. 


A plant. ne Miller. 
PIMPING. ad. [ pimple nenſch, a 34 man, Dutch.] 

Little; petty: as, a pimping thing. 
PiſmyLE. n. /. Pompette, French] A ſmall red puſtule. 


If Roſalinda is N in her mole, Nigranilla is as un- 


happy in a pimple, 
If e'er thy gnome conld ſpoil a grace, 


pr raiſe a pimple on a beavteous factde. Pope. 
The riſing of a pimple in her face, the ſting of a gn at, will 

make her keep her room two or three days. Las. 

P1/MPLED. 2 {from pimple.] 8 red pottules; full 
of pimples: as, his face is pimp 

Pin. n. /. [eſpingle, French; ; ſpina, ſpinula, Latin; ie, 
Italian ; rather from pennum, low Latin. reds 

| ſhort wite with a ſharp point and round head, uſed by wo- 

men to faſten their cloaths. 2. Any thing .inconfiderable ' 

or of little value. 3. Any thing driven to hold parts to- 
gether; a Peg; a bolt. 4. Any lender thing fixed in an- 
other body. 5. That which locks the whee!” to the axle; 
a linch pin. 6. The central part. 7. The pegs by which 
muſicians intend or relax their ſtrings. 8. A note; a 

ſtrain. In low Hanguage. 9. A horny induration of the / 
membranes of the eye. Hanmer. 
to ſay the fame. I ſhould rather think it an inflammation, 
which cauſes a pain like that of 'a pointed nar frogs Wi 
the eye. 10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 11. A 
noxious humour in a hawk's foot. Ain ſau. 


ſword like a great pin, ere thou and I par. Sbal. 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, hs 1 06 
His poſt neglects, or leaves the fair at Ja i An 
Shall feel ſnarg vengeance ſoon o ertake bis ie, N N 
Be abr in vials, or trans fixt with n. . 


(2.) Soon after comes the cruel LEDs lic) 1 5 
| Inwovs mail all-armiedwarilys! >0t 07 ood nin os 
And ſternly looks at him, who not a pin Po TIF. *. beſts 
Does care for look of kvieg creatures eye. 
His fetch is to flatter to get what be can; 
is purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee than. 
2265 a pin; this ſhall be Hl i, 1 when 
118 ooliſh to appeal to with or , en 


7 , 


05 a pin 
Mae. 


| viſt, '\ 
Pi/MPERNEL. A. J Ne. 8 pimprenelle, 2 


inner. 


2 er. ' 


accuſed be referred to the accuſer's 9 { Ga 1 


PiN ASE. n. / pin and chſe.] 
Pincers, n. /. | pincette, 


| "Wines, to be held hard. 2. The claw o 
Skinner ſeems likewiſe © _ | 


(1.) I'll make thee eat iron like an oſtridge, and 4 brallw my To P1NCH. v. a. | pincer, French. 1 


wo 2 Or liyid. 214 


vid * 


wle, | 


(3) She [lifted the princeſs. from the earth, and ſo locks 
her in embracing, as f - ſhe would pin ber to her heart. 
Shakeſpeare. 
bi removing my conſideration from the impreſſion of the 
cubes to the cubes themſelves, I ſhall pin this one notion upon 
every one of them, and accordingly conceive it to be really in 
them; it will fall out, that I allow exiſtence to other entities, 
which never had any. * of Bodies, 
I've learn'd how far I'm to believe 
EE pinning oaths u our ſleeve, bees. 
hey help to- cozen — elves, by chuſing to ""” their faith 
on 1— expoſitors as explain the ſacred ſcripture, 'in favour 
of thoſe opinions that they waeren have voted mis e. - K 
{1 Cs 
It cannot be imagined, that ſo able a man ſhould take ſo 
much pains to pin ſo cloſely on his friend a ſtory which, if he 
himſelf thought incredible, he could not but . think ridi- 
1 + Locle. 
4) If all this be willingly granted by oy 1 are accuſed 
to in the word of God in ſo narrow room, et Ir of the 
Hotter. 
A pincuſhion.” - Ainſw. 
ench.] 1. An Namn by 
which nails are drawn, or any g! 1s (an. which re- 
an n. 
(1.) — As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it ont with pingers fiery hot, * 
That foon in him was left no one corrupt IVY | Spenſer. 
2.) Every ant brings a ſmall particle that aa in her 
m and lays 1 it by the hole.'” © © ei r Guardian, 
To ſqueeze be- 
tween the fingers, or with the 7 TY 4. To hold hard 
with an inſtrument. 3. To ſqueeze the fleſh till it i is pain- 


Te, preſs. between hard bodies. 5. To 
Ipe.s, to opprels 3 40 ſiraiten... 7. 


To diſtreſs; 9 To preſs 5.49 drive to - difficyl- 
ties. 9. To try throughly 3 to ww ou what 1 con- 
KT, AH crates lg W 
170 1 e doftor ſpies vantage od 

| + Topinch her by the hand, 1 n 
1 conſent to go with him. e 


2 r ſhalt be neh 
n * n 8 


5 i ap N 


; He would inch the children 3 in the dark ſo hard, "that he left 
«142 che print in black and blue. 15 ſt £010 * Arbuthnot, 


(5:) As they Pinch one another by the Aipoirion, he cries 


, Opt, de mrs. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
(6.) Want of room upon the earth pinching a whole nation, 


begets the remedileſs war, vexing only ſome number of parti» | 


culars, it draws on the arbitrary. Raleigb's Eſſays. 

ol She pinchd her belly with her daughter” Veet 

ISL „ bring the year about with much ads, Dryden. 

Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to ſave his Poet 1 #buthn, 
TITS F Avoid the pinching cold and ſcorching heat. "Milton. 

. Afford them ſhelter from the wintry winds, 

The ſhayp year pinches. Thomſon Autumn. 


-(8,) The beaves, when he finds himſelf hard pineÞd, hites 


'em off, and leaving them to his purſuers, ſaves . 
 L*Eftrange. © 
When the reſpondent is Sinched with a ſtrong objection, and 


is at a loſs for an anſwer, the moderator arten fome anſwer 


d the objection of the opponent. » "Watts. 
' (9.) This is the way to Finch the * therefore, let 
what will come 1 it, 1 will ſtand the teſt of your methad. 


4470 gs Rs . ſo 10110 be felt; 


To eme. . u. 
to be Fannie, 2. To ſpare. to be 


to beat hard upon 


frug al., 40 
2 ) A Sel pincheth nor will it eably be felblocd. 


Glanville, ' | 


— But thou 1 e ry at 
Know n with an equal hand-to hold the Roan Cn 

See ſt where the reaſons inch, and where they fail, )Dryd. - 

IG 2 There is that waxeth rich by his wearineſs and pinebing.. 


Ecclaſ. xi. 18. 


10 Tbe poor that ſcarce have where withal to eat, 
Will inch and make the ſinging boy a treat, - © Dtyd. 
The bounteous player outgave the pinching lord. Dryd. 


Pix cn. n. , [pingon, French, from the verb.] 1. A pain- 5 


ful ſquee ze with the fingers. 2. A gtipe ; a pain given. 
33. Oppreſſion; diſtreſs inflicted, 4. Difpculty time of 
ee. 5. la all. the ſenſes, Except the hiſt, it is 2 


only in low language. 
50.) If any ſtraggler from his rank be ane 


* A pinch muſt for the mortal fin compound. Dryd.. 
(. 2.) There cannot be a pinch in death © 
| More ſharp than this is. | Sha. Cymbeline. 
': (3+). Return to her: no, rather I chuſe Tees 
Io be a cemrade with the wolf and owl, 
Neceſſity's ſharp pinch. | Shak, K. Lear. 


A farmer was put to ſuch a pinch i in a band winter, that he 
. forced to feed his family upon the main ſtock. - L. Efirange. 
4.) A ,goad ſure friend is a better help at a pinch, than, all 


che *. ems of a man's own, wit. Bacon. 
'The vil helps his ſervants for a ſeaſon; but when they 
come once to a pinch, he leayes em in the lurch. 
The commentators never fail bim a at a pale and muſt excuſe 
him. 1 Dryden. 


They at a e can bribe a vote. 
PIX C HIS r. 
Pi'xcuranay: 
PINSUSHION. n. Pp. TOE dag S4 A final oY ſtuffed 
with. bran or wopl on whigh pins are ſtuck. 


# 6 £3 #4 


She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity, that goes 


to a large pincuſbion, ſufficient to make her a gown and -petti- 
coat. | Addi Ons Guardian. 
Thou art. a water of p phraſes, Ant doft deaf! in remnants of 

© remnants, like a maker of . eng. 
Fin psd 1. F [pin and du 155 Snialk; particles of metal 


Collier. ; 


Shall pine away; in fighs conſume their breath. 


Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n.. 


Al which we pine for. 


To Pins. . a. 
Jo grieve for; 


When ſhivering cold and ſickneſs ines the clime. 


L*Eftra.. 


Hue Ly eee. : 


* a | 8 4 


17 N 


"ty added; that the leaves are aj PR thoſs of the 5 
ne and are Produced by pairs out of each ſheath, 


'You may as well forbid the mountalh pines Mal 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, | 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven. Shak, 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his fpraysz- 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in hey younger days. bal. 
70 PIV E. v. n. piman, Saxon; pij nen, Dutch.) 1. To 


languiſh ; to wear 4way with an kind of miſer 2. T. 
languiſh with deſite. of . 2. To 


* 


(.) My hungry eyes through greedy en 
With no contentment can themſelves ſuffice; 


But having, pine, and having not, com _ "I 
burn, I pine, 1 periſh, | ; is wee. 
If I atchicve not this young modeſt girl. 8 


Since my young lady's going into France, the fool hath ow 
pined away. 


Shake K. Lear, 
See, ſee the pining malady of France, 1. . * 


Behold the moſt unnat'ral wounds, 

Which thou thyſelf haft giv'n her woful brealt. "Shak, 

Ye ſhall not mourn, but pine away for your iniquities. 
Ezehiel, xxiv. 23. 

The wicked with anxiety of mind 

Sandy, 

Jo me, ho with eternal famine 7 ine, 

Milton's Par, 1. 4 

Farewell the year, which threaten'd lo 


= The faireſt light the world can ſhow ; 


Welcome the new, whoſe ev'ry day, 


Reſtoring what was ſnatch'd away 
By pining ſickneſs from the fair, 


Thar matchleſs beauty does repair. Pauller. 
This night ſhall ſee the gaudy wreath decline; 

The roſes wither, and the lilies pine. = Tichel, 
(2. We may again, 

Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody pn 

Do faithful homage and receive free honours : 


Shak. Macteth, 
We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your. miſtreſs mourn, 
Voknowing that ſhe pin for your return. a 
Your new F need not pine for action. Philips, 


. To wear out ; to make to OED > 2. 


. bemoan in . 
Part us; I towards the north, 


Dryden, 


Shale 

Look rather on my pale cheek pin'd; & 

There view your beauties ; there you'll find 

A. fair face, but a cruel mind. Carew, 

Beroe pin d with pain, | 

Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain. Daaden. 
Thus tender Spenſer liv'd, with mean re paſt | 

Content, depreſs'd with penury, and pin'd 

In foreign realm : yet not debas'd his verſe. Philips. 
(2.)  Abaſh'd the devil ſtood, 

Virtue in her We how lovely, ſaw ; and pin'd 

His loſs. Milton's Par. m 


Py NEAPPLE., 77. 90 The Anana named fo its reſemblance 
to the cone of pines. 


The pineapple hath a hat eas ning er 6 one leaf, divided | 


into three parts, and is funnel-ſhaped : the embryos are pro- 
duced in the tuburcles : theſe become a fleſhy fruit full of juice: 
the ſeeds, which are lodged | in the tubureles, are very {mal and 
almoſt kidney-ſhaped. Miller. 


Try if any words can give the raſte of 4 pineapple an make 


Ne iCong# wb. one have the true idea of its reliſh. Locle. 


If a child were kept where he . fav but black and white, 


The made by pointing pins. 01-4 Uf ile EO 29 he would have no more ideas of ſcarlet, than he that neter 
The little parts of F pinduft, Si mingled with fand, cannot, taſted a pineapple, has of that particular relich, AL 204 Locle. 
by their mingling, make it lighter: e <t 4190 WH Digby. PIN RAL. adj. [pineale, Fr. Þ Reſembling a pineapple: ” 
PIN E. n. J. [pinus, Latin; pin, French. The pine-iree epithet given by Des Cartes from the feral.” to the gland 


-- hath amantaceous flowers or katkins, which are produced, - 


at remote diſtances from the fruit, on the ſame tree; the : 
ſeeda are Feen * cones: 18 which Would Pineal ner” 


[ 
bY Te *. 


© which he imagined the ſeat of the ſoul. 


Courtiers and ſpanie exact; We; another i in the 
e it e an Few 


lle To Sq» 


Pi'nrRATRERED. adj. [pin and feather.) Not fledged; And while on fame's triumphant car they e i ane 

"having the feathers yet only hegiuning to het. „dame flave uf ge be ie to their en, © | Pope 
che he fone raw pinfeather'd thing Pixx. n. [..[pince, Fr. trom pink, Dutch, an eye; whence 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes ſing ;. „ | the French word cillet; caryophillum, BY A ſma fl 
Who tor falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool. Dryden, © fragrant flower of the gilliflower Kind. 2. Au eye; com- 
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Pi'nFOLD. 7. 7 ere up, and fold. monly a ſmall eye: as, pink-eyed.: 3. Any thing ſupteme- 
A place in which'bealts are contined. _ ly excellent. I know not, whether from the flower or the 
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— If 1 had thee in Liptbury finfold, I would make thee care (l: In May and June come pinks of all ſorts; eſpecially the 


he Iriſh never come to thoſe raths but armed; which the ar ay TP m_ 
"Engliſh nothing ſuſpecting, are taken at an advantage, like neat oy _— 4 1 mar | WP © 
ae DR 5510 „ n ee 7 lang, Painters. 5. Hi que, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow- N 

ſheep eee dee Aer o Ireland. ſterned ſhip. G. A fiſh. Ihe mino Ainſæo Nai 
— I care not for thee.— p. 0. | now. to. 141 
* 
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fbr me, + * Shak. K. Lear. bluſh pink. | Bacon Eſſays. 
Confin'd and peſter'd in this pinfold here 2.) Come, thou monarch of the vine, | 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milton, Plumpy Bacchus, with pink ey Ds: : {gh ry un | 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law | 7:8 In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Shakeſps 


(3-) I am the very pink of courtely. Shak. Rom. and Jui. 
3 Then let Criſpino, who was ne'er refus d | 
Hudibras. The juſtice yet of being well abus'd, 


| | 85.8 | e | With patience wait; and be content to reign | 
Folk. . 1 | A ſmall cloſe ; an incloſure. Ainſw. The 520 of puppies in ſome future ſtrain. a Young. 


PiixMONEY. n. /. [pin and money] Money allowed to a (4.) Pink is very ſuſceptible of the other colours by the mix- 
wite for her private expenſes without account. . ture ; if you mix brown red with it, you will make it a very 
The woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to mortgage, when earthy ag Me Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 


her p1money is gone. re 07” Addiſon's Guardian. ([z.) This pink is one of Cupid's carriers; 
Pi\nGU1D, adj; [pinguis, Latin] Fat; unctuous. Little Give fire, ſhe is my prize. Shak. Merry Wies of Windſor. 
uſed. | | | |  ToPinx, wv a. [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] To work in 
Some clays are more pinguid, and other more ſlippery; yet all eyelet holes; to pierce in ſmall holes. | 


To keep the good and juſt in awe, _ | 
But to confine. the bad and finful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. 
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are very tenacious of water on the ſurface. Mortimer. A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon me, till her 
PiixnoLE. n. %, [pin and hole] A ſmall hole, ſuch as is pin#'d porringer fell off her head. _ Shak. H. VIII. 
made by the perforation of a pin. TERS HQ; The ſea-hedgehog is encloſed in a round ſhell, handſomely 
The breaſt at firſt broke in a ſmall /i2hoſlr, Wiſeman. rs bo and pink'd. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Pix Ion. . . [pignon, French.] 1. The joint of the wing appy the climate, where the beau _ TIT 


remoteſt from the body. 2. Shake peare ſeems to uſe it Wears the ſame ſuit for uſe and ſhow ; 
And at a ſmall expence your wife, 


for a feather or quill of the wing, 3. Wing. 4. The f once well pinF'd, is dloath'd for life. Prior. 
tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering to that of a larger. To PIx k. v. n [pinken, Dutch; from the noun.] To wink 
5. Fetters or bonds for the arms. Ainſw. | les os ey 15 ; : | IE: 242 
(2.) — He is pluckt, when hither | VE 2 2 7 
He ſends ſo poor a imion of his wing. i Sbaleſp. Fa hungry fox lay winking and pinking » As fk drug, 
(3.) How oft do they with golden pions cleave | . W P40 | Ch NY 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. Spenſer, vor 0 3 cha e yer ages ph ve 


The God, who mounts the winged winds & $4 | | 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, Span.] A boat belonging to a ſhip of war, It ſeems for- 


That high through. fields of. air his flight ſuſtain, Pope, merly to have fignified rather a ſmall loop or bark attend- 
Though fear Gould lend him prinions like the wind, ing a larger ſhip. Sf £1 1 
Yet ſwifter fate ſhall ſeize him from behind. Swift, W hilſt our pinnace anchors in the downs, 


7 Pinion; b. a. [from the noun.] 1. To bind the wings. Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand. Shakeſp 


2. To confine by binding the wings; to maim by cutting For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by night in a ſmall 


off the firſt joint of the wing. 3. To bind the arm to Funde to the Rhodes. Knolles's Hiftory. 


the body. 4. To confine by binding the elbows to the He cut down wood, and made a pinngee, and entered the 


; _ 4 „„ South-ſea. ine Heylyn. 
. tides. F. To ſhackle ; to bind. 6. To bind to. This is I ſent a pinnace or poſt of advice, to make a diſcovery of the : „ 
not proper. CLE) c̃.oaſt, before I adventured my greater ſhip. _ » Spelman. ns WT + fb 
(1.) Whereas they have ſacrificed to themſelves, they become —— Thus to ballaſt love, * . e 
. facrifices to the inconſtancy of fortune, whoſe wings they I faw I had love's pinnace overfraught. - Donne. | i EW. 1þ 
thought by their ſelf-wiſdom to have pinion eld. | Bacon. I diſcharged a bark, taken by one of my pimnaces, coming 1 
(3.) A ſecond ſpear ſent with equal force, TEENY from cape Blanch. | | Kaleigbs Apobogy. 
His right arm pierc'd, and holding on, bereft WRC RR, fea A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. | Milton. 
His uſe of both, and pinion d down his left. Dryden. a ſweeps the liquid way, 


8 (4.) Swarming at his back the country cry'd, 3 The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea. 453 1 Pope. 
And ſeiz d and pinion' d brought to court the knight. Dad. PIXVACLEB. n. /. [ pinnacle, Fr. pinna, Lat.] 1. A turret 
(F) Know, that I will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's * elevation above the reſt of the building. 2. A high 
pre rather make my country's high pyramids my * 9 ee xl . einne 6 eo high_ 
_ and hang me up in chains. bat. Ant. and Cleo. /, 5 C 7, tot bs Abi 
| N . (1.) My letting ſore men go up to the pinnacle of the tem- 
Les i ele * 7 Monger, 2 _ 9 = was a temptation to them to caſt me down headlong. 
| Shakeſpeare. 3 | | | 7 | 
. * | | Ling Charles. 
1 He who deſires only heaven, laughs at that enchantment, 
n Which engages. men to climb a tottering pinnacle, where the 


O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie ! 
That my free ſou] may uſe her wing, 


. - 1% a > "Tap e ene þ 
In vain from chains and fetters free, He took up ſhip. money where Noy left it, and, bein 2 4 e 
Te grearman boaſtsof er;; nge it up to that piapgcle, from whenge he almoſt broke his - BS 
He's pimon'd up by formal rules of ſtate. _ Norris. rk eee „n CO» 
(6.) So by each bard an Alderman ſhall ts with Sic rig Pires and pranacls adorw'd, - Ja. 
A heavy lord ſhall hang at ev'ry „„ Ts E174 77 277079 * . Ke — 4 GH £9412 15 ee 7 -- = 
CCF 7; ane vr 4 | oyeutugdt 1 aha al os at e enge 32; bo i adi un. 
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| „ e ADF 
(81 2.) The lipp'ry tops of human ſtate, e 
The gilded finnacles of fate. . Convley, 


Pi'nnek, v. / [from pinna, or pinion 1. The lappet of 
a head which flies looſe. 2. A pinmaker. Jinfw. 
tha P, Her goodly countenance Fve ſeen, „ 
"Set off with Kerchief ſtarch'd, and pinnm clean. (Gay, 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or a night-rail, 
but Wilk talk on the vitta. | 
 Pi'nwock. . / [curruce.) The tom tit. 
PIN T. n. /. [pinc, Saxon; pinte, Fr. pinta, low Latin. ] 


1. nart; in medicine, tw ces; a liquid 8 5 | 

e ee ene * 1 8 egg, before the ſhell be broken. | 
Piye. n. , (ib, Welſh; pipe, 'Saxon.] 
low body ; à tube. 2. A tube of clay through which the 


* % 


ſure. | 
Well, you'll not believe me generous, till T crack half a pint 
with you at my own charges. | Dryden. 
PxuLts. . J. In aſtronomy, the ſights of an aſttolabe. 


Did ionary. 


Pront'er. A. /. [promier, from pion, obſolete French; pion, 


according to e at comes from peo for pedito, a foot 
or 


foldier, who was formerly employed in digging for the at- 


my. A pioneer is in Dutch, /ſpagenter, from page, a 
. | ſpade ; whence, Junius imagines that the French botrow- | 


ed papenier, which was afterwards called pioneer. One 


. whoſe buſineſs is to level the road, throw up works, or 


ſink mines in military operations. M 
Well faid, old mole, can't work i“ th' ground ſo faſt ? 

A worthy pioneer. 4, Shak. Hamlet. 

Three try new experiments, ſuch as themſelves think good; 


_ theſe we call pioneers or miners. = WT /- 
. — His pioneers. 1 
Even the paths, and make the highways plain. Fairfax. 

Of labouring pioneers _ ins 
A multitude with ſpades and axes arm'd, 2 
Jo lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. Milton. 


The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, ſent thither an 
army of pioncers to demoliſn the buildings, and deface the 
beauties of the iſland. io | Addiſon on Italy. 

Pr'owiyc. #. /. Works of pioneets. Spenſer. 


Prony. n.,/.. [peonia, Latin: ], A large flower. See 


rr Jar 
PI/OUS. ad}. [pius, Latin; pieux, French.] 1. Careful 
of the duties owed by created beings to God ; godly ; 
religious ; ſuch as is due to ſacred things. 2. Careful of 
the duties of near relation. 5. Practiſed under the appear- 
ance of religion. | | 


1.) Pious awe that fear d to have offended. Milton. 
eite . —— Learn 

True patience,” and to temper joy with fear 
And prowus ſorrow, | Milton. 


(2.) As he is not called a juſt father, thateducates his chil- 
dren well, but pious; fo that prince, who defends and well 
rules his people, is religious. Taytor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Where was the martial brother's prozs care? 
Condemn'd 2 ſome foreign ſhore to tread. 
(3.) 1 fhall n 
thoughts of all whom p70xs frauds have ſeduced. K. Charles. 
Pr'ovsLy. adv, [from pions.) In a prous manner; religi- 
ouſly; with regard ſuch as is due to facred things. 
The prime aft and evidence of the chriſtian hope is, to ſet 
induſtriouſly and 'prouſly to the performance of that condition, 
s Hammond, 


Pope. 


on which the promiſe is made. 
See lion- hearted Richard, with his force 


Drawn from the North, to Jury's hallow'd plains; 


From valiant, Philips, 
Ihis martial prefent pioaſiy deſign'd, e | 
The loyal city give their beſt lov'd king. Dryaen. 
\ + Let freedom never periſh in your hands! | 
But piv#fly tranſmit it to your children, Addiſon's Cato. 


Pre. u. % [pippe, Dutch ; pepie, Fr. deduced by Skinner 
from pituita; but probably coming from pipio or pipilo, 
on account of the. complaining cry.] 1. A defluction with 
which fowls are troubled ; a horny pellicle that 


on the tip of their tongues, 2. A ſpot on the cards, 1 


by 


1.) When murrain reigns in hogs. or ſheep, . 


Addiſon'on Ancient Medals, © 
Hino. | 
To Pry. v. @. [pipio, Latin. ] 


voce. 6. An officer of the exchequer. 
pife, F rench. ] A liquid meaſure containing two hogſ- 


hath, and as it advanceth in age, {till fewer. 
(2.) Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco and 


ever gratify ſpightfulneſs with any ſiniſter _ 


To PIP E. v. n. {from the noun.] 
2. To have a ſhrill ſound. | 


Pi E x. n. /. [from pipe:] 


PreerREE. „ . The ie see 
ws PI TIN G. adj, from pipe. This word is only | 
language.] 1. Weak; feeble; fickly: from the weak 
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know not from whatooriginal, unleſs from pie, palnting, 


in the country, the pictured or court cards. ate called 
picts. 3 | +; ag 85 


þ 


_ Ang chickens languiſh of the Phe | HHudibrar, 
A ſpitefal vexatious gipſy died of the pip, LF Efrarge. 


( 2.) When our women fill their imaginations with pes and 
counters, I cannot” wonder at a new-born child, that was mark. 
ed with the five of clubs. | Addi ſon s Guardian, 
To chirp or cry as a bird. 
It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pip and cry in the 
þ Ol Boyle, 
1. Any long hol- 


fume of tobacco is drawn into the mouth. 3. An inſtru- 
ment of wind muſick. 4. The organs of voice and ref- 
piration ; as, the wind ie. 5. The key or found of the 
7. [ Peep, Dut. 


heads. ne 

(1.) The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt Sig 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 

Theſe piſ ec, and theſe conveyances of blood | 

With wine and feeding, we haveſiippler ſouls. Shak, 
The part of the pipe, which was lowermoſt, will become 


higher; fo that water aſcends by deſcending. Wilkins, 
It has many ſprings breaking out of the ſides of the hills, 
and vaſt quantities of wood to make pipes of. Addiſon, 


An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the more pipes it 
7 5 Arbuthnot, 


other things, to dry and comfort. Bacon Nat. Bifts 
His ancient pipe in ſable dy'd, | | 
And half unſmoak'd lay by his fide. Swift, 
My huſband's a fot, 1 
With his pipe and his pot. Sæoiff. 


(3-) I have known, when there was no muſick with him but 
the drum and the fife, and now had he rather hear the taber and 


: the pipe. % 7 Shah, 

The ſolemn pipe and dulcimer. Milton, 
Then the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, | | 

Was entertainment for the infant ſtage, _ Refcommon, 


There is no reaſon, why the ſound of a pipe mould leave traces 
in their brains. $4 Locle. 
(4.) The exerciſe of ſinging openeth the breaſt and the piper. 


| | | Peacham. 
(5. My throat of war be turn'd | 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch. Shak. Coriolanus 
(6.) That office of her majeſty's exchequer, we, by a me- 
taphor, call the pipe, becauſe the whole receipt is finally con- 
veyed into it by the means of divers ſmall prpes or quills, as wa- 
ter into a ciſtern. 1 | Bacon. 
(7.) I think I ſhall drink in pipe wine with Falſtaff; Pll 
make him dance. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. | 
1, To play on the pipe 


(1.) Merry Michael the Corniſh poet piped thus 2 his 


oaten. pipe for merry England. Camden s emai ni. 
We have piped unto. you, and you have not danced. Mai. 
In ſinging, as in piping, you excel. | Dryden. 


Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 
And lowing herds, and piping ſwains, 


Come dancing to me. Sault. 
N His big r A e e K 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipe sn .,- 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Shak. A. your its 


One. who plays on the, pipe. 
Pipers and trumpeters ſhall be heard no more in thee. , 
0 petery ſhall be bed nd more jo ther. . 
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. thin that boils, 85 | . Fs” | 
..) 1, in chis weak p7pong time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow, in the fun. +, | Shakes, 
Pip KINy . 1 [dimunitive of pipe, a large veſſel.] A ſmall 
earthen boller.. . ST ASE | 


| yolce of the' ſick. 3. Hot i bolling: from the found ef 


 Apiphin there like Homer's tripod walks. Pope. 
Some officer might give conſent | 
To a large cover'd piptiz in his tent. 5 King. 
pi rIN. n. J. [pupppnghe, Dutch. Skinner.) A ſharp 
apple. . 


Pit pins take their name from the ſmall ſpots or pips that uſu- 
ally appear on the ſides of them: ſome are called ſtone pippi n, 
from their obdurateneſs ; ſome Kentiſh pippins, becauſe they 
agree well with that ſoil ; others French fippint, having their 


original from France, which is the beſt bearer of any of theſe - 


pippins; the Holland ih in and the ruſſet pippin, from its ruſ- 

ſet hue; but ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by the names of grey 

and white p7ppins are of equal goodneſs ;. they are generally a 
very pleaſant fruit and of goed juice, but flender bearers. 

| . 3 | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

You ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will, 


eat a laſt year's pippin of my own graffing. bal. 
Entertain yourſelf with a pif pin roaſted. | Harvey. 
The pippin-woman, I look upon as fabulous, Addiſon. 
His foaming tuſks let ſome large pip in grace, 
Or midſt thoſe thund”ring ſpears an orange place. King. 
This pip: ſhall another trial make; „ 
See from the core two kernels brown I take. Gay, 


P!/quant. adi. [piguant, French.] 1. Pricking ; pierc- 
ing; ſtimulating to the taſte. 2. Sharp; tart; pungent; 
ſevere. e 40 | he Ts 

(1:) There are vaſt mountains of a tranſparent rock extreme- 


ly ſolid, and as piquant to the tongue as ſalt. * Addiſon on Italy. 
(2.) Some think their wits aſleep, except they dart out ſome- 


what that is piguant, and to the quick: that is a vein that 
would be bridled; and men ought to find the difference be- 
tween faltneſs and bitterneſs. | Bacon's Eſſays, 


Men make their railleries as piguant as they can to wound. 


the deeper. Government of the Tongne, 
Priquancy.. n, f. [from piguant.] Sharpneſs ; tartneſs, 
PiA ANTLY. adv. [from piguart.] Sharply; tartly. _ 


A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the mind the laſting memory 


Locke. 
1. An ill will; an offence 
2, A ſtrong paſſion. 3. 


of having been piguantly, though wittily taunted, 
PIQUE. #. /, [pigue, French. ] 
taken; petty malevolence. 
Point: nicety ; punctilio. | | 
(1.) He had never the leaſt p:que, difference or jealouſy with. 
the king his father. © Bacon Henry VIII. 
- Mentake up pigues and diſpleaſures at others, and then every 
opinion of the diſſiked perſon muſt partake of his fate. 
| e Decay of Piæg. 
Out of a perſonal prque to thoſe in ſervice, he ſtands as a 
looker-on, when the government is attacked. Addiſon. 
(2.) Though he have the pique, and long, Regt ; 
*Fis (till for Reethi in the wrongnz 
As women long, when they're with child, | ; 


For things extravagant and wild, 2 Hudibras. 
(3.) Add long preſcription: of eftabliſh'd laws, 

And f ique of honour to maintain a cauſe 

And ſhame of change. W Dryden. 


To offend ; to. irtitate. 3. [With the reciprocal: pro- 
noun.] To value; to ſiæ reputation as on a point. L/ 
̃. .) Pigu d by Protogenes's fame. 


From Co to Rhodes Apelles caſmm N 
Jo ſee a rival and a friends Wi 
 Prepar'd to cenſure or commen ag. Prior. 
( .) Why pique-all mortals, chat affect a name? 
A el to pleaſure, yet a flave to fame! . 


3 


vpon their kill in them. 
To PI v EER. v. a, See PicxrER. 
Piavrz'AE R. 1. J 


the ſea. 2 
Our gallants, in their freſh gale of fortune, began to ſkum- 


1 


the crop or into a kind of anteſtomach, obſerved in 


* . * 
N : Br P's 
* 5 
” 9 N 


The lady was pigzed by her indiffererice, and hegan to men- 
tion . 497 2: Female Nuixote. 
(3+) Children, having made it eaſy to part with what they 
have, may figur themſelves in being kind. © Locke. 
Men apply themſelves to two or three foreign, dead, and 
which are called the learned, languages; and Frque themſelves 
|  » Locke on Education. 


A robber; a plunderer. Rather 


pic leerer. : | 
When the guardian profeſſed to engage in faction, the word 


was given, that the guardian woultfoon be ſeconded by ſome 


| ether prguereers from the ſame camp. Savift,. 
Pique'r. n. , [picquet, Fr] A game at cards. : 
She commonly went up at ten, 3 

Unleſs piquet was in the way. | Prior. 


Inſtead of entertaining themſelves at ombre or fiquet, they 


would wrettle and pitch the bar. Spefator .. 


Piracy. u. ſ. | Twdlda 5 piratica, Latin; pirateriey 


French; from pirate.] The act or practice of robbing, on 


® 


the ſeas with their piracies. Earew's Surwey of Cornwall... 
Now ſhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free, 2 
From both thoſe fates of ſtorms and piracy. Waller. 
Fame ſwifter than your winged navy flies, 0 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 18 
To all that piracy and rapine uſe. Waller. 
His pretence for making war upon his neighbours. was thew. 
piracies; though be practiſed the ſame trade. Arbutbnot. 


PIRATE. „ ,. [ugalis ; pirata, Latin ; pirate, French. J. 


1. A ſea- robber. 2. Any robber; particularly a book- 
ſeller who ſeizes the copies of other men. 


(.) Pirates all nations are to proſecute, not ſo. much in the- 
right of their own fears, as upon the band of human ſociety. 


Bacon. 
Relate, if buſineſs or the thinſt of gain. 
Engage your journey o'er the pathlefs main, | 
Where favage pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown Wo 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own,, Dope. 


To PIRATE wv, n. from the noun.] To rob by ſea: . 


. Whea they were a little got out of their former condition, 
they robbed at land and pirated by ſea. Arbuthnot. 


To PIRATE. v. a, [pirater, French.] To take by rob- 


bery. gh ELZS 
; They advertiſed, they would pirate his edition. Pope. 


Piza'TiCAaL. adj. [piraticus, Lat. from pirate. 1. Pre- 
_ Gatory ; robbing; conſiſting in robbery. 2. Practiſing rob 


bery. | ; | 5 
ix.) Having gotten together ſhips and. barks, fell to a kind: 
of piratical trade, robbing, ſpoiling: and taking priſoners the 
flips of all nations. 2 Bacon's Henry VIE.. 
. (z-) The errours of the preſs were multiplied by firatical” 
printers ; to not one of whom I ever gave any other encou- 
ragement, than that of not proſecuting them. Pope. 


Prsc A*TLON. n. J. © [piſcatio, Lat.] The act or practice of | 


fiſhing. | SANS | 
There are four books. of cynegeticks, or venation; five. of: 


| halieuticks, or piſcation, commented by Ritterhuſius. h 

ToPiqus. wv. 4 [piguer, Fr.] 1. To touch with enyy or Pi'scaxy. n. J. A privilege of fiſhing. "F460 

virulency ; to put into fret, to. kindle to emulation. 2. Pj'scarory. adj. [piſcatorius, Lat.] Relating i. 
b 


Dick. 


On this monument is repreſented, in bas- reli Neptune a- 


mong the ſatyrs, to ſhew that this poet was the inventor of 


piſeatory eclogues. Addiſon's: Remarks on Tay. 


MENS KO us. adj, [piſcis. and 'woro.]. Fiſheating 2 living- 
on fiſh. al 0 none a Sr Met 


In birds that are not-carnivorous,. the meat | is firallowed inte 


„* 2 Ra on the Creation 4 ; 
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Prom, inter]. A.contemptuous exclamation.” "This s me- PIT. 5, / (pit, Sex0n.] 4. A hole in the ground. 2. 4. 


times ſpoken and written p/haw. 1 know not their ery- 
nology, and imagine them formed by chance, 
r ere was never yet philoſop her 
*- That could endure the toothach patient) 
However they have writ the ſtile of Go [2173 ee CO 
And made a hib at 3 or ſufferancte.  Shakeſp. 
She frowned and cried pi, when I ſaid a thing that I Role. 


To pis u. v. u. [from the interjeQion.] To exprels con- 


tempt. 3 1 3 50 avant! 
le turn'd over your Homer, ſhook his head, and p1/#'d a eve- 
ry line of it. Pope. 


Pi'smine. . /, [myna, Sax. piſmiere, Dutch.] An ant; 


an emmet, _ 
His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 


Might fit a piſnire or a whale. Prior. 


Prejudicial to fruit are piſmires, caterpillars and mice. 
Mor timer, 


70 PISS, v. n. [/ifſer, French; piſſen, Dutch.] To make 
Water. 


I charge the tiſſng conduit run nothing but claret. Shak. 
L*Eftrange. SB 


One als piſſes, the reſt piſs for company. 
Once poſieſs'd of what with care you ſave, 


The wanton boys would 57, Len your grave. Dryd. 


Piss. u. /. from the verb.] Urine ; animal water. 
My ſpleen is at the little rogues, it would vex one more to 
be knock'd on the head with a /- pot than a thunder bolt. 

: i | dy Pope to Swift, 
Pi1'ssAneD. n. , A yellow flower growing in the graſs. 
Pi'ssBUkNT. adj. Stained with urine: . 
Pis rA CHIO. n. /. [piftache, French; piftacchi, Italian; 


piſlachia, Latin.] The pifachio is of an oblong figure, 


Pointed at both ends about half an inch in length, the ker- 
nel is of a green colour and a ſoft and unctuous ſubſtance, 
much like the pulp of an almond, of a pleaſant taſte : 

pPiſtachios were known to the ancients, and the Arabians 
call them peſtuch and fefluch, and we ſometimes ich 
. | EP; 1 
.” Piflachios, ſo they be good, and not muſty, joined with al- 
monds, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

PIS IE. n. f. (French.] The track or tread a horſeman 

makes upon the ground he goes over. $ 


pounding in a mortar. 2 
The beſt diamonds we have are comminuble, and ſo far from 
breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto piffillation, and reſiſt 
Not an ordinary peſtle. Brown's Pulgar Errours, 


Pi'srOL. * , [piftole, piſtolet, French] A- imall hand- 
gun. e 


Three watch the door with piſtolt, that none ſhould iſſue out. 

8 Shak. Merry Vi ves of Windſor, 
The whole body of the horſe paſſed within piſtol-ſhot of the 
cottage. ' | 5 ____ Clarendon. 


Quickſilver diſcharged from a p:fol will hardly pierce through 
a parchment. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus-of the eye, of 


the bigneſs of a pr/o/-bullet. _ 
How Verres 1s leſs qualify'd to ſteal, | 
With ſword and piſfol, than with wax and ſeal. Young. 
To PIs ToL. v. a. [piftoler, French.} To ſhoot with a 


piſtol. | | | 

PisTo'Le. n. . [fiflole, Fr.] A coin of many countries 
and many degrees of value, OR, 8 
I ſhall diſburthen him of many hundred Hiftoles, to make him 
lighter for the journey. 3 ryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 
Pi'sTOLET. 'n. /. [diminutive of pifol.] A littie piſtol. 

| Thoſe unlickt bear-whelps, unfil'd piftolets = rf, 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


* 


That, more than cannon-ſhot, avails or lets. Donne. 


PISTON. , [Piſlon, Fr.] The moveable part in ſeveral 
. machines ; as in pumps and ſyringes, whereby the ſuQion 
or attraction is cauſed ; an embolus. 


* * "0 


fetus, 
ſtomach; the atm pit. 7. A dint made by the finger, 
| 8, A mark made by a diſeaſe. CES 


; S peet atare : 


It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, 


the pit. 


Fr. Skinner] 


Into this deep. 
_ bly it would. 


byſs ; pro 


middle part of the theatre. 6. [Ne, pets, old Fr, from 
51 Any hollow of the body: as, the pit of the 


4 


( 1.) Tumble me into ſome loath ſome plt, 
Where never man's eye may behold my body. Shat, 
Our enemies have beat us to the it, | 


Than tarry till they puſh us. 
' Pits upon the ſea-ſhore turn into freſh water, by ' percolation 


of the {alt through the ſand ; but in ſome places of Africa, th 
water in ſuch pits will become brackiſh again. Bacon. 


(2.) — Get you gone, 
And from the pit of Acheren 
Meet me i' th' morning. 


Shak. Macketh, 
Into what fit thou ſeeſt 


From what height fallen. Milton, 


(3) O Lord, think no ſcorn of me, leſt I become like them 
that go down'into the pit. | Halm xxviii, 1. 
(4.) Make him glad, at leaſt, to quit | 
His victory, and fly the pit. | Hudibras, 
They managed the diſpute as fiercely, as two game cocks in 
| | Locke on Education. 

(5.) Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit, 
And in their folly ſhew the writer's wit. Deza. 

Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit; | 

For he who pleaſes, never fails of wit. Dryden, 


To bir. wv. 4. 1. To preſs into hojlows. 2. To mark with 


ſmall hollows, as by the ſmall pox. _ 
(1.) An anafarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, is characteriſed by 
the ſhining and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, which gives way to the 


| leaſt impreſſion, and remains pitted for ſome time, Sharp, 
PrTayAT. n. ſ. [probably from pas a pas, or patte patte, 


French.] 1, A flutter ; a palpitation. 2. A light quick 

ſtep. 

(.) A lion meets him, and the fox's heart went pitapat. 
| L' Efiranpe, 


(2.) Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through the 


dark alley: no, *tis the fon of a mare that's broken looſe, and 
munching upon the melons. Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. 


PisTiLLA'/TiIgN. n. , [Piltitlum, Latin] The act * PIT CH. 3. /. pic, Saxon; pix, Latin.] 1. The reſin of 


the pine extracted by fire and inſpiſſated. 2. [From pics, 
Any degree of elevation or height. 3. 
Higheſt riſe. Not uſed. 4. State with reſpect to low- 
neſs or height. 5. Size; ſtature. 6. Degree; rate. 


(1) They that touch pitch will be defiled. Proverbs 
— A rainy vapour 
Comes on as blacke as pitch. Chapman. 


Of air and water mixed together, and conſumed with fire, is 


made a black colour; as in charcoal, oil, pitch and links, 


Peacham on Drawing. 


A veſſel ſmear'd round with pitch. _ Milton. | 


(2.) Lovely concord and moſt ſacred peace 
Doth nouriſh virtue, and faſt friendſhip breeds, 
WMeak ſhe makes ſtrong, and ſtrong things does increaſe, 
Til it the pitch of higheſt praiſe exceeds. Spenſer. 
How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. $1 Shake/. 


Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 


To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 


And mount her pitch, Shak. Titus Androvicw, 


Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, - - 
I have, perhaps, | ſome ſhallow judgment. Sbaleſ. 


That great worke, unleſs the ſeede of Jove, 


4 3 |; a 
The deathleſſe muſes, undertake, maintaines a pitch above 
All mortal powers. „ Chapman. 
| | iy Down they FT 

Driv'n headlong from the pitch of heav'n, don 
a N © 1 | Jon's Par. Loft. 
nib + SO Es 
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undity. 3. The grave, 4. The area on which 
cocks fight; whencethe phraſe, to fly the pit. 5. The 


Shak. Jul. Cæſar. 


3 ind won, £0 , 


Canyons best cu bighe: , 5 e r 
The lower we let down their 4 x. Mp} 3 . 2 


Alcibiades was one of the beſt orators of bis age, notwith- 


ſanding he lived at a time when learning was at the higheſt 
pitch. Addiſon's Whig Examiner, 
| 3.0 A beauty waining, and diſtreſſed widow, 
| Seduc'd the piteb and height of all his thoughts 


To baſe declenſion and loath'd biga 
(+: * From this bigh fiſch eb et us deſcend _ 
A lower flight; and ſpeak of things at hand. Milton, 


By how much more from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeſt of mortal men, 
To loweſt pitch of abje& fortune thou art fall'n. Million. 


C.) That infernal monſter having caſt 2 
His weary foe into the living well, 

'Gan high advance his broad diſcoloured breaſt 
Above his wonted ＋ | 

— Were the whole frame here, 

It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it. 

It turn'd itſelf to Ralpho's ſhape ; | 
So like in perſon, garb and pitch, 

"Twas hard t' interpret which was which. 

(6.) To overcome in battle, and ſubdue _ 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 
Of human glory, 

Our reſident Tom 
From Venice is come, 
And hath left the ſtateſman behind him, 
Talks at the ſame pitch, 
Is as wiſe, is as rich, | 
And juſt where you left him, you find him, Denham, 

Princes that fear'd him, grieve ; concern'd to ſee 
No pitch of glory froia the grave is free. Waller. 
Evangelical innocence, ſuch as the goſpel accepts, though 

mingled with ſever al infirmities and defects, yet amounts to ſuch 
a pitch of righteouſneſs, as we call ſincerit South, 


Shak. 


Hudibras. 


Milton. 


up to the fitch of another ſet of vegetables, and but great 
enough to excite the terreſtrial particles, Which are more pon- 
derous. Weoodwward's Nat. le, 


cieraly. pigbt. See PiGurT. [afppicerare, Trahan,] -— 


—— — 


When the vidtor „ 
Had conquered Thebes, he er orn. the plats: | 
His mizhty camp. | 
To Chaſſis“ pſeaſing vlains by took his way, 
There pitch'd his tents, and there reſoly'd to ſtay. Dryden. * 
The trenches firſt they paſs'd;/ then took their way 
Where their proud foes in piich'd pavilions lay. Dryden. 


(2.) In ſetting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need to mention the learning of a fit, or the. unfitneſs of an 


ner how to Mich a field, owls l of Wende and ſobrie- 
ty in let. 1184 10 * 
One pitched battle would determine the fate of the Spaniſh 

| continent, ö 11 Ho; 


(3.) They'll not e pitch me eb. wire, 6 
Unſeſs he bid em. 8 


Shak. Tempe. 
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(4) T e Trojans mount their ſhyp, born on the waves, 
And rar! * fore. * , 


| Shak, 


 ToPitcn,. v. n. 


Spenſer. | 


When the ſun's heat is thus far advanc' 4 tis but juſt come 


7, PITCH. v. 4. preterite pitched, participle 4 9 an- 


fix; to plant. 2. To order regularly. 3. To We 
beadlong; to caſt forward. 4, To. ſmear with PtTcn. 
[ pico, Lat. from the noun. 900 To darken. 6. To pave. 
ins Ainſtuorib. 
(i. On Darden plains the Greeks do pitch h 
Their brave pavilions.” Shak. Troilus and Creffda. 
Sharp ſtakes, pluckt out of hedges 41 
They pitched in the ground. Shak. Henry VI. 
He counſelled him how to hunt his game, 
What dart to caſt, what net, what toile to pitch, Fairfax. 
Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow; Knolles. 


Dryd. Knight's Tale. 


ignorant miniſter, more than that he, which deſcribeth the man- 


Hooker. ; 


Allilim bn the Mar. Pi“ TCOaLl, n. { [ pit and cat} Foſſil "oY 


14 1 r 152 of | 


Sons pitch the ends of the timber in the wands 
them from the mortar, R 
I pitched ayer the convex very thinly, by dropping melted 
pitch upon it, and warming it to keep the pitch ſoft, whilſt I 
1 5 it with the concave copper wetted to make it ſpread even- 
ly all over the convex. Newton's Opticks. 
(5.) The air hath ſtarv'd the . in her cheeks, 


And pitch d the lily tincture of her face. Shah, 
———— Soon he found £13 
The welkin Fon d with ſullen cloud. - Addiſon, 


2. To fall head- 


. To light ; to drop. 
4. To fix a teat or 


long. 3. To fix an ariel with upon. 
temporary habitation. 


(1.) When the ſwarm is ſettled, take a branch of the tree 


whereon. they pitch, and e hive clean. Mortimer. 
(2.) The courſer o'er the pommel caſt the knight; 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 


He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. . Dryd. 
(3.) We think tis no great matter which, * 
They're all alike, yet we ſhall pitch 

On one that fits our purpoſe. Hudibras. 


A. tree agent will fitch upon ſuch a part in his choice, with 
knowledge certain. | More's Divine Dialagues, 
I pitched upon this conſideration that parents owe their chil> 
dren, not only - material ſubſiſtence, but much more ſpiritual 
«contribution to their mind, Digby on the Soul, 
The covetous man was a good while at a ſtand ; but he came 
however by degrees to pi/ch upon one thing after another. 
L Eftrange. 
Pitch upon the beſt courſe of life, and cuſtom will render if 
* moſt eaſy. Tillotſon. 
I tranflated Chaucer, and amongſt the reſt pitched an the 
wife of Bath's tale. Dryd. 
(4-) They pitched by Emmans in the "IN 1 Mac. iii. 40. 


Pr CHER. u. / picber, French.] 1. An earthen veſſel ; 


a water pot. 2. An inſtrument to + boa. the ground ia 
which any Thang. # is to be fixed. 0 
(.) With ſuddain fear her pitcher down ſhe hw 
And fled away. Spenſer. 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants 
Beſides old Gremio is hearkening. Sha. 
We read of kings, and gods, that kindly took | 
A pitcher fill'd with water from the brook. Carew. 


Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all baſe things ; 
as earthen pitchers and a ſcullery. Peacbam an Drawing. 
 HyJas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, 

Not if he drown himſelf. ' Dryden. 
(2.) To the hills poles muſt be ſet deep in the ground, with 
a ſquare iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer's Huſband! y. 
P1'rcn FORK. n. /. [pitch and for.] A tork with which 
corn is thrown upon the waggon. 
An old lord in Eeicefterſhire amuſed himſelf with ding 
gere and ſpades for his tenants gratis. Swyt.. 
pi chin ESS. . , from p'tchy.} Blackneſs ; darkness. 
PI rc v. adj. [from pitch;] 1. Smeared with pitch. 2. 
10 the qualities of pitch. 3. Black; dark ; diſmal. 
| (J.) The planks, their pitchy cov'rings waſh'd away, 
Now yield ; and now a yawning breach diſplay. Dad. 
(. 2.) Native etroleum, found floating upon jome ſ rings, is 
no other than this very petchy ſubſtance, drawn forth of the ſtra- 
ta by the water, Woodward on boffils.. 


3. Night is fed, 
Whoſe pitchy 3 over-veil'd the eartn. 
I will fort a pitchy day for the. Shak, Hem VL, 
1, Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes 17 eee 
a i iend to our woe, and parent of our fears; a 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, .. 6 FF 
With ſtars unnumber d. 


"The beſt 


fuel is peat, 280 next charcoal made of pitcoal. or 
cinders. | 


Mortimer”s Huſbandry, 


They would wreſtle, and pitch the bar for a whole afternoon. pl Ax. 1. IB. [ pit ad man. J. He Nr in. ſawing timber 


bag! belo eder win the p 1 rg ot 
| e pitſaw 3. enter the one end of the Ruff, 1 t top 
man — the top, ad the man under him : the topma 
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all his ſtrength perpendicularly down. Maxon. 
Pi! s AW. n . | pit and ſaw.] The large ſaw uſed by 
two men, of whom one is in the pit. A dei: 
be fitſawy is not only uſed by thoſe workmen that ſaw tim- 
der and boards, but is alſo for ſmall matters uſed by joĩners. 
. . Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
Pi'rrous. adj. [from Pity.] 
exciting pity. 2 
Wed; paltry ; pititul. 
. When they | 
In haſte forſook their rural merriment. 
The molt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of, 
Which when Deucalion with a piteous look 


heard that piteous ſtrained voice, 
Spenſer. 


Beheld, be wept. Dryden, 
(2.) — If the ſeries of thy joys 

Permit one thought leſs cheerful to ariſe, 8 

Piteous transfer it to the mournful ſwain. Prior. 


She gave him, piteous of his caſe, 


A ſhaggy tap'ſtry. F Pope's Dunciad. 
(3+) — Piteous amends! unleſs 
Be meant our grand foe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Pr'TEOVSLy. adv. [from piteoui.] Ina piteous manner. 
I mult talk of murthers, rapes and maſſacres, 5 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly perform'd. Shak. 
Pi'rEOUSNESS. n. J [from piteous.] Sorrowſulneſs ; ten- 
gets,” ts | . 
PritraLlr. n. . [ pit and fall] A pit dug and covered, 
into which a paſſenger falls unexpectedly. 77 | 
Poor bird ! thoud' never fear the net nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. 5 Shak. Macbeth. 
Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way, | Sandys. 
Theſe hidden 7:tfalls were ſet thick. at the entrance of the 
bridge, ſo that throngs of people fell into them. Addiſon. 
PITH. . [ itte, Dutch.] 1. The marrow of the 
plant ; the ſoft part in the midſt of the wood. 2. Mar- 
row. 3. Strength; force | 
tained as denoting ſtrength, either corporeal or intellectu- 


/ 


ſtyle. 5. Weight; moment; principal part. 6. The 
quinteſſence; the chief part. | 
(1.) If a cion, fit to be fet in the ground, hath the p#th finely 
taken forth, and not altogether, but ſome of it left, it will bear 
a fruit with little or no core. Bacou's Nat. Hiftory. 
Her ſolid bones convert to ſolid wood, 


(6.) The owner of a foul diſcaſe, 
To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 3 
Ev'n on the pith of life. . | Shak. Hamlet. 
Pi'rHIL v. adv. [from pithy.] With ſtrength z with co- 
genecy; with force. „ | | 
Pi'THiness. n. . [from pithy.] Energy; ſtrength. 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his pthineſs in ut- 
tering, his complaint of love, ſo lovely. Spenſer. 
PrrHLESsS. 
ſtrength. 2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 9 
(.) Weak ſhoulders over-born with burthening grief 
And pitbieſs arms, like to a wither'd vine — | 


4 , 


„ ſerving to guide the (aw exaRtly, and the pitmar drawing it with - 


-ti _—_ 


1. Sorrowful; mournful ; . 
2. Compaſſionate ; tender. 3. Wretch- 


' Shak. Rich. III. 


Pith in Scotland is ſtill re- 


al: as, that defies all your pith. 4. Energy; cogency; ful- 
neſs of ſentiment; cloſeneſs and vigour of thought and 


To jith her marrow, and to ſap her blood. Dryden. 
(. 2.) As doth the pith, which leſt our bodies ſlack, 
Strings faſt the little bones of neck and back; = 
So by the foul doth death ſtring heav'n and earth. Donne. 
The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, with a large 
hole for the ipinal marrow or f ith to paſs along. Ray. 
(3. Leave your England, | 
Cuarded with grandſires, babies and old women, 
Or paſs'd, or not arriv'd to pith and puiſſance. + Shak. 
Since theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pith. Shak. 
: That's my pith of buſineſs RS: 
*T wixt you and your poor brother. Sha. 
- Enterprizes of great pith and moment, N 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of action. 


Shak. Hamlet. 


adj. [from pith.] 1. Wanting pith; wanting 


53.) Thoſe men, who give themſelyes airs of braver on fe: 


e 
That drops his ſapleſs branches to the ground. bat. 
Piru xv. adj. [from piib.] 1. Conſiſt ing of pith; N. 
f ith. - 2. Strong; forcible; energetick. | 
pithy fibres brace-and ſtitch together the ligneous in 
* a plant. N. dy * Grew's Coſmol, 
The Herefordian plant that likes Back 


T' approach the quince, andth* elder's pithy ſtem. Philih, 
| (9 Vet ſhe with pithy words, — fad, 5 
Still ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke; — 

That at the laſt, ſuppreſſing fury mad, | 
They gan abſtain. _ | Stenſer, 


I muſt begin with rudiments of art, ] 
More pleaſant, pithy and effectual, * 
Than had been taught by any. Shak. Taming of the Shrew, 
Many rare pithy ſaws concerning [ 
The worth of aſtrologic learning. Hudibrat. 
This pithy ſpeech prevail'd, and all agreed. Ded. 
In all theſe, Goodman Fact was very ſhort, but fithy ; for 
he was à plain home-ſpun man. © Adidiſm, 
Pi'T1aBLE. adj. | pitoyable, French; from pity.] Defery. 
Ing pity, | * FU 
The pitiable perſons relieved, are conſtantly under your eye, 
b ; 25 | g Atterbury, 
Pi'TIABLENESS. #. J. [from pitiable.] State of deſerying 
pity. ESR | 
For the p1itiableneſs of his ignorance and unwilled miſtake, 
ſo long as they laſted, his negle& thereof may be excuſed and 
connived at. | E _ Kettlewell, 
Pi'TIiFUL. adj. [ pity and full.) 1. Melancholy; moving 
compaſſion, 2. Tender; compaſſionate. 3. Paltiy; 
contemptible ; deſpicable. | Ty 
(1.) Some, who have not deſerved judgment of death, hare 
been for their good's ſake caught up and carried ſtraight to the 
bough; a thing indeed very pitiful and' horrible. Spenſer. 
A ſight moſt pitiful in the meaneſt wretch, 3 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king. Shak, King Lear, 
Strangely viſited people, : 
All ſwoln and ulc'rous, pztiful to the eye 85 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures. Shak. Macbeth, 
| Will-he his pitiful leone renew ? 75 | 
For freedom with afflicted language ſue. Sands. 
The conveniency of this will appear, if we conſider what a 
pitiful condition we had been in. | Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) Would my heart were flint, like Edward's, 
Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful, like mine. Shak, 
Shak, 


Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 
Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted. + 8 Hat. 
(3.) That's villainous, and ſhews a moſt pitiful ambition in 

the fool that uſes t. Sha. Hamlet, 
One, in a wild pamphlet, beſides other pitiful malignities, 
would ſcarce allow him to be a gentleman. Wotion, 
This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauſt his time and im- 
pair his health, and perhaps to ſpin out his days and himfelf in- 
to one pitiſul controverted concluſion. South, 
Sin can pleaſe no longer, than for that pitiful ſpace of time 
while it is committing ; and ſurely the preſent pleaſure of a 
ſinful act is a poor countervail for the bitterneſs which begins 
where the action ends, and laſts for ever. | | South, 
If theſe pitiful ſhanks were anſwerable to this branching head, 

I ſhould defy all my enemies + I Eflrange« 
What entertainment can be raiſed from ſo pitiful a ma- 
chine, where we ſee the ſucceſs of the battle from the beginning: 

| | Dryd. Dedication 10 Juvenal. 


Pi'rirulLr. adv. from pitiful.] 1. With pity ; with 
compaſſion. © 2. Mournfully; in a manner that moves 
compaſſion. 3. Contemptibly ; 2 
9 5 Pitifully behold the ſorrows of our hearts. 


"= TON Common Prayers 

(.. .) He beat him moſt pitifully; nay, | 
He beat him moſt unpitifully.. '” + + | yr 
Some of the Jp ers doubt 2 there * 2 

thing as ſenſe of pain; and yet, when any great eri 

upon them, they would ſigh and groan as piſifully as * 
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| fcAing upon the laſt ſcenes of others, may behave 1 Wy * 
| ; | Pr) AT a. 
Pi'Tr1r ULNESS. u. /. [from pitiful.} 1. Tenderneſs; mer- 


tifully in their own. - 


cy; compaſſion. 2. Deſpicableneſs ; contemptibleneſs. 


(1. Baſilius giving the infinite terms of praiſes to Telmane's 


valour in conquering, and itiſulneſ in pardoning, command- 
ed no more words to be made of it. -* Sidney. 
P1/r1LEs Ly. adv. [from pitileſs.] Without mercy. 
Pi'rILESNESS. u. . Unmercifuineſs. | 
PIrILESS. adj, [from pity. ] 
compaſſion mercileſs. | 
Fair be ye ſure, but proud and p77z/eſs, 
As is a ſtorm, that all things doth proſtrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortleſs, 


Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. _ Spenſer. 

Hadſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, : 

Even for his ſake am I now prtileſs. Shak. 

My chance, I ſee, | 

Hath made ev'n pity, pitileſi in thee. Fairfax. 
Upon my livid lips beſtow a kiſs, | 

Nor fear your kiſſes can reſtore my breath | 

Even you are not more pitileſs than death. Dryden. 


pi TAX CE. A. f. | pitance, French; pietantia, Italian. 
;. An allowance of meat in a monaſtery. 2. A ſmall por- 


tion. | 
(2.) ———— Then at my lodging, | 
The worſt is this, that at ſo ſlender warning | « 
You're like to have a thin and ſlender prttance. $hak. 
The afs faved a miſerable pittance for himſelf. L'Eftrange. 


1 have a {mall pittance left, with which I might retire. 
| Arbuthnot, 
Many of them loſe the greateſt part of the ſmall pittance of 
learning they received at the univerſity. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Half his earn'd pittance'to poor neighbours went, | 
They had his alms, and he had his content. Harte. 
Pirvirs, n. , pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] Phlegm, 


Serous defluxions and redundant pituile were the product aff 
the winter, which made women ſubject to abortions. Arbuthnorl. 


Piru'rrous. adj. || pituitoſus, Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] Con- 
fiſting of phlegm. IP 3 
It is thus with women, only that abound with pituitous and 
watery humours. | Brown's Vutgar Errours. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are weaknels, waterineſs and 
turgidity of the eyes, fituitous vomiting and laborious breath- 
ing. | | Arbuthnot on Diet, 
The-lungs are formed, not only to admit, by turns, the vi- 
tal air by inſpiration, and excluding it by reſpiration; but like- 
wiſe to ſeparate and diſcharge the redundant f1turtous, or fleg- 
matick parts of the blood. L Blackmore. 


PI'TY. n. .. | pitie, French; pieta, Ttalian.] 1 Compal- 


fion ; ſympathy with miſery ; tenderneſs for pain or un- 


ealineſs. 2. A | 
grief. 3. It has in this ſenſe a plural. In low language. 
(1.) Wan and meagre letit look, Sn, : 
With a Pity-moving ſhape. | Waller. 
An ant dropt into the water; a woodpigeon took pity of 
her, and threw her a little bough. | I' EHrange. 
Leſt the poor ſnould ſeem to be wholly diſregarded by their 
maker, be hath implanted in men a quick and tender ſenſe of 
pity and compaſſion, Calamy's Sermons. 
When ZEneas is forced in his own defence to Kill Lauſus, 
the poct ſhows him compaſſionate 3 he has pity on his beauty 
and youth, and is loth to deſtroy ſuch a maſterpiece of nature. 
| | e * ryd. Du Freſnoy. 
3 —— The mournful train j 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 


Beſought his pity to their helpleſs kind. Dryden. 


(2.) That he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs do 
witneſs it. 5 e, e. Henry IV. 

Julius Cæſar writ a collection of apophthegms; it is p72y his 
book is loſt. „ l jr, 

'Tis great pity we do not yet ſee the hiſtory of Chace. 
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Wanting pity; wanting 


derſtandings, or perverſeneſs of tempers. 


round of pity; a ſubject of pity or of 


2 Bacon. | 
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(.) Singleneſs of heart being a virtue ſo neceſſary, tis a 
thouſand pities it ſhould be diſcountenanced. L' Eftrange. 


ToP1'ty. v. a. | pitoyer, French.] To compaſſionate mi- 


oy z to regard with tenderneſs on account of unhappi- 
neſs. = OY | | 
When I deſired their leave, that I might pity him, they took 
from me the uſe of mine ove houſe, : 132 2 "5 . 
He made them to be pitied of all. Pfalm cvi. 46. 


You I could pity thus forlorn. | Milton. 
Compaſſionate my pains ! ſhe prizes me! 
To one that aſks the warm return of love, | 
Compaſſion's cruelty, tis ſcorn, tis death. Addiſon. 


Pity weakneſs and ignorance, bear with the dulneſs of un- 
ne ; Law. 
The man is to be tied, who, in matters of moment, has 
to do with a ſtaunch metaphyſician ; doubts, diſputes, and con- 
jectures will be the plague of his life. Beattie, 
oPi'Ty. v. n. To be compaſſionate. 9 9 5 
I will not pity nor ſpare, nor have mercy, but deſtroy them. 
| | Jeremiah, xiii. 14. 
Pi'vor, n. / | pivot, French.] A pin on which any thing 
turns. | | | 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a weight ba- 
lanced on its feet, as upon two pivots. Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 
Pix. n. /. | pixis, Latin.] A little cheſt or box, in Which 
the conſecrated hoſt is kept in Roman catholick countries, 
Hanmer, 


He hath ſtolen a pix, and hanged muſt a be. Shak, 


P!zzLE, 2. .. [quaſi piſle. Minſhew.] The þpizzle in 


animals is official to urine and generation. 
bee, INE BEN, 98 WRY Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
PLA'CABLE. adi. [ placabilis, Latin.] Willing or poſſi- 
ble to be appeaſed. 

| Since I ſought | 

By pray'r th* offended deity t' appeaſe 

Methought I ſaw him placable and mild, 

Bending his ear. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

Thoſe implanted anticipations are, that there is a God, that 
he is placable, to be feared, honoured, loved, worſhipped and 


_ obeyed. | Hale s Origin of Mankind, 
PracaBrLiirty. n. .. [from placable.] Willingneſs 
PLA'CABLENESS. ; to be appeaſed ; poſſibility to be ap= 

peaſed. | 


The various methods of propitiation and atonement ſhew the 

neral conſent of all nations in their opinion of the mercy and 
placability of the divine nature. Anonymous. 
PLaca's. ; n. . [ plakaert, Dutch; placard, Fr.] An 


PLaca'kt. edict ; a declaration; a manifeſto. 


To PLA'CATE. v. @. | places, Lat.] To appeaſe; to re- 


concile. This word is uſed in Scotland. 

That the effect of an atonement and reconciliation was to 
give all mankind a right to approach and rely on the protection 
and beneficence of a placated deity, is not deducible from na- 
ture. | h Forbes, 


PLACE. ». yok place, French ;  piazza, Italian ; from 
platea, Latin-] 1, Particular portion of ſpace. 2. Lo- 
cality ; ubiety ; local relation. 3. Local exiſtence, 


dence; manſion. 7. Paſſage in writing. 8. Ordinal re- 
lation. 9. State of actual operation; effect. 10. Ex- 
iſtence. 11. Rank ; order of priority. 12. Precedence; 
priority. This ſenſe is commonly uſed in the phraſe tale 
place, - 13. Office; publick character or employment. 
14. 9 * 3 ſpace for appearing or acting given 


What p2ty tis. 1 Dryden. 

What yt tis you are not all divine. 1, Dryden. 
Who would not be that youth? what pity is it | 

That we can die but once to ſerve our country ? _- Addiſon, 
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by cefſion ; not oppoſition, 15. Ground; room. 16. 


Station in life, e 2 
L..) Search you out a place to pitch your tents. Deut. i. 33. 
We accept it always and in all places. 
Here I could frequent * #7 | 

With worſhip, place by place; where he vouchſaf d 
Preſence divine. 5 Ml Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I will-teach him the names of the moſt celebrated perſons, who 
frequent that place. © Addiſ. Guardian. 
(2.) Place is the relation of diſtance betwixt any thing, and 
any two or more points conſidered as Keeping the ſame diſtance 
one with another; and ſo as at reſt: it has ſometimes a more 


7 


confuſed ſenſe, and ſtands for that ſpace which any body, takes 


up. Locke. 


(3.) The earth and the heayen fled away, and there was 
found no place for them. 17 8 Revelations, xx. 11. 
(4.) All bodies are confin'd within ſome place; 


But ſhe all place within herſelf confines. Davies. 
4. In his brain ; | 
He hath ſtrange places cram'd with obſervation. Shak. 


His catalogue had an eſpecial Pace for ſequeſtered divines. 


Fell. 


(6.) The Romans ſhall take away both our place and nation. 


Fob. 


Saul ſet him up a / lace, and is gone down to Gilgal. 1 Sam. 
(7.) Hoſea ſaith of the Jews, they have reigned, but not 
by me; which //ace proveth, that there are governments which 
God doth not avow. Bacon's Holy War. 
I could not paſs by this place, without giving this ſhort ex- 
plication. , Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(8.) What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firſt 
place both of credit and obedience is due. Hooker. 
Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt place, even againſt all other 
reaſons, and let the compaſs be rather in your eyes than in your 
hands, . 1 D/yd. Du Freſnoy. 
We ſhall extinguiſh this melancholy thought, of our being 


overlcoked by our Maker, if we conſider, in the firſt place, 


that he is omnipreſent; and, in the ſecond, that he is omniſci- 
ent. | | Addiſ. Spectator, 
(9.) I know him a notorious liar ; | 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward 
Yet theſe fix d evils fit ſo fit in him, | 
That they take /ace, when virtue's ſteely bones | 
Look bleak in the cold wind. | = Shak. 
Theſe fair overtures made by men well eſteemed for honeſt 
dealing, could take no f/ace. | Hayward. 
They are defects, not in the heart, but in the brain; for they 
take j lace in the ſtouteſt natures. Bacon. 
With faults confeſs'd commiſſion'd her to go, 


If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. - Dryd. 
Where arms take lace, all other pleas are vain | 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love maintain. Dryd. 


To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took not place. 
: | Did. Dedication to his Fables. 
Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more excellent chan the 
firſt deſign; though Virgil muſt be ſtill excepted, when that 
perhaps takes place. Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 


It is ſtupidly fooliſh to venture our ſalvation upon an expe- | 


riment, which we have all the reaſon imaginable to think God 
will not ſuffer to take ? /ace, Atterbury. 
(10.) Mixt government, portaking of the known forms re- 
ceived in the ſchools, is by no means of Gothick invention, but 
hath p/ace in nature and reafon. | 
(11.) The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this center 
Obſerve degree, priority and place. Shak. 
(. 2.) Do you think I'd walk in any plot, 
W here Madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i' the rear. 
There would be left no meatures of credible and incredible, if 
doubtful propoſitions take place betore ſelf-evident. Locke. 
As a Britiſh freeholder, I ſhould not ſcruple taking place of 
.a French marquis. 
(z.) Do you your office, or give vp your Place 
A0 Ak ſhall well be ſpared. 7 | "IS Ls i 
If I'm traduc'd by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor perſon ; CE 


. Shak. 


** 


Acls, xxiv. 3. 


Cab. 


Ben. Fobnſon's Catiline. 


Aadiſon's Frecholder. 


eee 
Tis bot the fate of place, and the rough brake Ys 
That virtue muſt go through. Shak. Henry Vrtr 
The horſemen came to Lodron us, as unto the molt «alia 
captain, beſeeching him, inſtead of their treacherous g neral 
to take upon him the place. Knolles Hiſt. of the Turks 
ls not the biſhop's bill deny'd, | * 
And we ſtill threaten'd to be try'd ? | 
5 You ſee the king embraces 
IJ hoſe councils he approv'd before; 
Nor doth he promiſe, which is more, 


That we ſhall have their places. Denham 
Penſions in private were the ſenate's aim * 
And patriots for a place abandon'd fame. Garth 


Some magiſtrates are contented, that their places ſhould adorn 
them; and ſome ſtudy to adorn their places, and reflect hack 
the luſtre they receive from thence, | Atterbury, 

(14.) Avenge not yourlelves, but rather give place unto 
wrath. By | Romans, xii, 19. 

He took a ſtride, and to his fellows, cry'd, | 

Give place, and mark the diff*rence if you can, 

Between a woman warrior and a man. 

Victorious York did firſt, with fam'd ſucceſs, 

To his known valour, make the Dutch give place. 

The ruſtick honours of the ſcythe and ſhare, 

Give place to ſwords and plumes the pride of war. Dryden, 

(15-) Ye eek to kill me, becauſe my word hath no place 

in you. | Fo. viii. 47, 

There is no place of doubting, but that it was the very ſame, 

| Hamed, Fundamental, 

(16.) God would give them, in their ſeveral places and call. 
ings, all ſpiritual and temporal bleſſings, which he ſees wanting 

to them. a N Duty of Man. 
To PLACE. v. a. [ placer, French; from the noun.] 1, 
To put in any place, rank, condition, or office, 2. To 
fix; to fettle ; to eftabliſh. 3. To put out at intereſt, 
(..) Place ſuch over them to be rulers, Ex. xvii. 21. 
He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Chron, xvii, 2. 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us'd they ſhall attain, 


Dryden. 
Dryden, 


And at the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. Mrlion, 
Our two firſt parents yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden p/ac'd. Milton, 


(2.) Thoſe accuſations had. been more reaſonable, if placed 
on inferior perſons, Dryden's Aurenge, 
God or nature has not any where placed any ſuch juriſdicti- 
on in the firſt born. 1 Locke, 

(3:) IT 'was his care 
To place on good ſecurity his gold. 
PLA'CER. n. . [from- place.] One that places. 
Sovereign lord of creatures all, 
Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. Spenſer, 
PLA'CID. adj. | placidas, Latin.) 1. Gentle; quiet; 
not tutbulent. 2. Soft; kind; mild. - _— 54 
(1.) It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid mo- 
tion of the ſpirits, that mens actions be free. Bacon, 
(2.) That placid aſpect and meek regard, 
Rather than aggravate my evil ſtate, 
Would ſtand between me and thy father's ire. 
PLa'cipLy. adv. |irom placi .] Mildly ; gently. 

If into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of nitre, you caſt 
piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe parts moved uniformly and 
placidly before, by altering its motion, it begins to penetrate 

and ſcatter abroad particles of the iron. | 7b. 

The water eaſily infinuates itſelf. into, and p/acidly diſtends 

the tubes and veſſels of vegetables. 5 Woodwards 
PLa'cit. n: . | placitum, Latin.] Decree ; determina- 
tlon. | 
We ſpend time in defence of their placits, which might hae 
en employed upon the univerſal author. Glawuile 
PLACK ET, or plaquet. mn. /. A petticoat. 
Vou might have pinch'd a p/aquet, it was ſenſeleſs. : Shpt. 

The bone-ach is the curſe dependant on thoſe that w * 

a plaquet. 6 Shak. Troilus and G7 Ada. 
PLA“GIARISsM. n. /. [from plagiary.] Theft ; Literat 
adoption of the thoughts or works of another. 


Pope, 


Milton, 
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With great impropriety, as well as plagiariſm, they have 
moſt injuriouſly been transferred into proverbial maxims. 


pLAGIARV. 1. 7 from plagium, Latin.] 1. A thief in 


Swift. PLaice. n. /. | plate, Dutch.) 


„ A 


What plaguy miſchiefs and miſhaps 
Do dog him ſtill with after-claps? . 
"If A flat fiſh. 
Of flat fiſh there are ſoles, flowkes, dabs and p/aice. Carew. 


Hudibras. 


literature; one who ſteals the thoughts Or writings of an- PLA ID. . A A ſtriped or variegated cloth; an outer 


other. 2. The crime of literary theft. Not ufed. 
(1.) The enſuing diſcourſe, left I chance to be traduced for 
a flagiary by him who has played the thief, was one of thoſe 
that, by a warthy hand, were\iſtolen from me. South, 
Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and a poet but 
a plagiary of others; both are allowed ſometimes to copy and 
tranſlate. Dey den' Du Freſnoy, 
(2.) Plag iary had not its nativity with printing, but began 
when the paucity of books ſcarce wanted that invention, 


Brown. | 


PLAGUE. . [| plaghe, Dutch ; plage, Teut. plaga, | 


Latin; mAvyn.] 1. Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently con- 
tagious and deſtructive. 2. State of miſery. 3. Any 
thing troubleſome or vexatious. | 
(1.) Thou art a bile, 
A plaguè- ſore or imboſs d carbuncle | 
In my corrupted blood. Shak. King Lear. 
The general opinion is, that years hot and moiſt are moſt 
peſtilent; yet many times there have been great p/agues in dry 
years. | Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 
Snakes, that uſe within thy houſe for ſhade, ; 
Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade : 
Thy cattle with venom. a | May's Virgil. 
All thoſe plagues, which earth and air had brooded, 
Firit on inferior creatures try'd their force, | 
And laſt they ſeized on man. Lee and Dryden. 
(2.) 1 am ſet in my plague, and my heavinels is ever in my 
fight, | Pſalm xxxvili. 17. 
(3.) Tis the time's lague, when madmen lead the blind. 


f | Shakeſpeare. 

I am not mad, too well I feel 
The diff rent p/ague of each calamity. Shak. K. John. 
Good or bad company is tte greateſt bleſſing or greateſt 


plague of life. 5 LEſtrange. 
Sometimes my plague, ſometimes my darling, c 
Kiſſing to- day, to-morrow ſnarling. Prior. 


To PLAGUE. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To infect with 
peſtilence. 2. To inſeſt with diſeaſe ; to oppreſs with 


calamity. 3. To trouble; to teaze ; to vex ; to baraſs; 


to torment ; to. afflict ; to diſtreſs ; to torture; to em- 
barraſs ;- to excruciate ; to make uneaſy ; to diſturb, In 
this ſenſe it is uſed ludicrouſſy. | 
(2.) Say my requeſt's unjuſt, 2 
And ſpurn me back; but if it be not fo,  _ 
Thou are not honeſt, and the gods will plague thee, 
| Thus were they plagu'd | 
And worn with famine. | Milton. 
(3. — If her nature be ſo, 2 
That ſhe will laguè the man that loves her moſt, 
And take delight to encreaſe a wretch's woe, | 
Then all her nature's goodly gifts are loſt. Spenſer. 
People are ſtormed out of their reaſon, plagued into a com- 
pliance, and forced to yield in their own defence. 
When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elſe to do, he gravely 
ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, and falls a tumbling over his pa- 
pers, to ſee if he can ſtart a law ſuit, and F/ague any of his 
neighbours. ; K 


Shak. 


A low word. 8 
This whiſpering bodes me no good; but he has me ſo pla- 


guily under the laſh, I dare not interrupt him. Dryden. 
Vou look'd ſcornful, and ſnift at the dean; . 
But he durſt not ſo much as once open his lips, 25 
And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips. Sæbift. 


LA'GUy, adj, [from plague. ] Vexatious ; troubleſome. 


A low word. 


— — ——— 


—— Of heats, 
Add one more to the plaguy bill. 
—— What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron? 


Donne. 


make all plain and waſte, 


Collier. 


| Addiſon. 
Pla'curLy. adv. [from plagiy.] Vexatiouſly ; horribly. . 


. refuſe, 


looſe weed worn much by the highlanders in Scotland : 
there 1s a particular kind worn too by the women. | 


PLAIN, adj. [planus,' Lat.] 1. Smooth; level; flat ; free 


from protuberances or excreſcencies. In this ſenſe, eſpe- 


cially in philoſophical writings, it is frequently written 


plane : as, a plane ſuperficies. 2. Open; clear; flat. 
3. Void of ornament ; fimple.” 4. Artleſs ; not ſubtle ; 
not ſpecious ; not learned; ſimple. 5. Honeſtly rough; 
open; ſincere; not ſoft in language. 6. Mere; bare. 
7. Evident; clear ; diſcernible; not obſcure. 8. Not 
varied by much art; ſimple. 
(1.) It was his policy to leave no hold behind him ; but to 
| Spenſer. 
The South and South-Eaſt fides are rocky and mountainous, 
but plain in the midft. ; Sandys's Journey. 
They were wont to make their canoes or boats plain without, 


and hollow within, by the force of fire, Heylyn. 
Thy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer 
To turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the ſurface plain. Dryden. 


Hilly countries afford the moſt entertaining proſpects, though 
a man would chuſe to travel through a plain one. Addiſon. 
(2.) Our troops beat an army in plain fight and open field. 


ab 5 Felton. 
(3.) A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a ſhow. Dryden. 
A man of ſenſe can artifice diſdain, | 

As men of wealth may venture to go plain. Young. 


(4.) In choice of inſtruments, it is better to chuſe men of a 


plainer fort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, 


and to report faithfully the ſucceſs, than thoſe that are cunning 


to contrive ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the 


matter in report. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Of many plain, yet pious chriſtians, this cannot be affirmed. 
Hammond Fundamentals. 

The experiments alledged with ſo much confidence, and told 
by an author that writ like a plain man, and one whoſe pro- 
feſſion was to tell truth, helped me to reſolve upon making 
the trial. | Temple, 
My heart was made to fit and pair within, | 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tenderneſs. Kowwe, 
Muſt then at once, the character to ſave, | 

The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? 

. (5+) Give me leave to be flain with you, that yourſelf give 
no juſt cauſe of ſcandal. | Bacon. 
(6.) He that beguil'd you in a plain accent, was a pain 
knave, which, for my part, 1 will not be. Shak. King Lear. 
Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 
Turn'd criticks next, and prov'd Slain fools at laſt. Pope. 
(7.) They wondered there ſhould appear any difficulty in any 


expreſſions, which to them ſeemed very clear and plain. Clar, 
Expreſs thyſelf in plain, not doubtful words, 
That ground for quarrels or diſputes atfords. Denham, 


I can make the difference more plain, by giving you my me- 
thod of proceeding in my tranſlations ;' I conſidered the genius 
and diſtinguiſhing character of my author. | Dryden. 
"Tis plain in the hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubje& to Ja- 
cob. 7 wn | Locke. 

That children have ſuch a right, is plain from the laws of 
God ; that men are convinced, that children have ſuch a right, 
is evident from the law of the land. Locke. 
It is plain, that theſe diſcourſes are calculated for none, but 
the faſhionable part of womankind. Adaiſ. Speftator. - 

To ſpeak one thing mix'd dialects they join; 


Divide the fimple, and the plain define. Prior. 
(8.) A plaining ſong pla in- ſinging voice requires, | 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 


His diet was of the plainę meats, and commonly not only 
his diſhes, but the parts of them were ſuch as moſt others would 


Full. 
6 D 2 dos 


Pope. 
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PrAin. adv. 1. Not obſcurely. 2. |DiſtinQly ; articu- 
lately. 3. Simply; with rough fincerity. * 
(2.) The ſtring of his tongue was looſed, and he ſpake plain. 


ſpoken perſon, and a man of very few words; tropes and figures 
are his averſion. Addiſon's Count Tar. 
Plain. n. /. [flaine, Fr.] Level ground; open field; op- 
poſed to hilly ground ; often, a held of battle. | 
In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt, Gen. xi. 2. 
The Scots took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds fallen into their 
net, forſook their hill, and marched into the plain directly to- 


wards them. Hayward. 
They eretted their caſtles and habitations in the pins and 


open countries, where they found moſt fruitful lands, and turn- 


ed the Iriſh into the woods and mountains. Davies. 
Pour forth Britannia's legions on the plain, Arbuthnot. 
While here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide ſandy ylains. Pope. 
The impetuous courſer pants in ev'ry vein _ | 

And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant Plain. Pope. 
To PLAIN. v. a. [from the noun.] To level; to make 

even. | 


Upon one wing, the artillery was drawn, every piece having 
his guard of pioneers to plain the ways. | 
To PLAiN. v. n. [plaindre, je plains, Fr.] To lament ; 
to wail. Little uſed. ES | 
Long ſince my voice is hoarſe, and throat is ſore, 
With cries to ſkies, and curſes to the ground; 


But more Iain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 
I be fox, that firſt this cauſe of grief did find, 
Gan firſt thus lain his caſe with words unkind, Spenſer. 
The inceſſant weeping of my wife, | 
And piteous p/ainings of the pretty babes, 
Forc'd me to ſeek delays, Shakeſp. 
Milton. 


He to himſelf thus f/ain'd. 
PLA N DE 1 IN G. ad}. [plain and deal.] Honeſt 3 Open 3 
acting without art. 


Though I cannot be ſaid to be a flattering honeſt man; it 


mutt not be denied, but I am a j/aindealing villain. Shakeſp. 
Bring a p/aindealing innocence into a conſiſtency with ne- 


ceſſary prudence, | L' Eflrange. 
PLainDeA'iinG. n. /. Management void of art; ſince- 
rity. | 


I am no politician ; and was ever thought to have too little 


wit, and too much p/aindeeling for a ſtateſman. Denham. 
It looks as fate with nature's law may ſtrive | 
To ſhew p/aindealing once an age would thrive. Dryden, 


PuxainLy. adv. [from plain.) 1. Levelly ; flatly. 2. Not 
ſubtilly ; not ſpeciouſly. 3. Without ornament. 4. With- 
out gloſs ; ſincerely. 5. In earnelt ; fairly. 6. Evident- 
ly; clearly; not obſcurely. HEY. 
(4+) You write to me with the freedom of a friend, ſetting 
down your thoughts as they occur, and dealing p/ainly with me 
in the matter. 


(5.) They charged the enemies horſe ſo gallantly, that they 


gave ground; and at laſt plamly run to a ſafe place. 
| Clarendon, 


(6.) St. Auguſtine acknowledgeth, that they are not only 


| ſet down, but alſo p/arnly ſet down in ſcripture; fo that he 


which heareth or readeth, may, without difficulty underſtand. 

| 3 | Hooker. 
Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or hate him; and 

out of his careleſſneſs, let's them ↄlaiuly ſee't. Shakeſp. 
From Epiphanius's cenfore of Origen, one may perceive 

' plainly, that he thought the A.nti-nicene church in general, 
both before and after Oiigen, to be of a very contrary judg- 
ment to that which he condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, 


to Arianiſm. = Waterland, 
| | By that ſeed ; 77 
Is meant thy great deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe | 
The ſerpent's head; whereof to thee ancn - 5 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


Plainlier ſhall be reveal d. 


* / 


Pua'tnness. n. /, [from plain.] 
5 Mar. vii. 35. 
(3.) Goodman Fact is allowed by every body to be a plain- 


Hayward, 


Pope. 


_— 


OY 


„ OPEN nds, » 0y ae 6 
We ſee plainly that we have the means, and that nothing but 
the application of them 1s wanting. eee 
2 Levelneſs ; flatneſs 
2. Want of ornament ;z want of ſhow, 3, Openneſ ; 
rough ſincerity. 4. Artleſſneſs ; ſimplicity, 

(2.) If ſome pride with want may be allowed, 
We in our f/ainneſs may be juſtly proud 
Whate'er he's pleas'd to own, can need no ſhow, 

As ſhades moſt ſweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt lainneſs ſe:s off ſprightly wit. Pope. 
(3.) Well, faid Baſilius, I have not choſen Dametas for his 

fighting nor for his diſcourſing, but for his p/ainneſs and honeſty 

and therein I know he will not deceive me. $146 4 
Your þ/ainneſs and your ſhortneſs pleaſe me well, 

| | Shakeſpeare, 

Think'ſt thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 
When pow'r to flatt ry bows ; to p/ainneſs honour | 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


Plainneſs and freedom, an epiſtolary ſtile required. Vale. 
(4. ) All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainneſs ſo o' erſpreads thy mind, 

That thou could'ſt ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd 

To keep their oaths, Dryden's Fuvtnal, 


PLAINxr. n. . [plainte, French.) 1. Lamentation ; com- 
plaint ; lament. 2. Exprobration of injury. 3. Expreſ. 
ſion of ſorrow. | 
(1.) Then pour out aint, and in one word ſay this; 
Helpleſs his p/aint, who ſpoils himſelf of bliſs, Sidney, 
Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds, 


Shakeſpeare, 

| From inward grief. Joh 

His burſting paſſion into plaints thus pour'd, Milton. 
(2.) There are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; one 
of plaint, two upon defence. Bacon, 


(3.) How many childrens #/aints, and mothers cries! 
Damel, 


Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, 
And none between my weakneſs judge and me; 
Vet even theſe gentle walls allow my moan, 
' Whoſe doleful ecchoes to my p/aints agree. 
— Liſtening where the hapleſs pair 
Sat in their fad diſcourſe, and various paint, 
Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton's Par, Loft, 
| —————— For her relief, © 
Vext with the long expreſſions of my grief, 
Receive theſe plants. Waller, 


Pain TFUL. adj, [plaint and full.] Complaining ; audi- 
bly ſorrowful. | | | 
To what a ſea of miſeries my plaintful tongue doth lead me. 


| | Sidney. 

PLAIN TI r. u. , [plaintif, Fr.] He that commences a 
ſuit in law againſt another : oppoſed to the defendant. 

The plai ati proved the debt by three poſitive witneſſes, and 


the defendant was caſt in coſts-and damages. L*Eftrange. 
You and I ſhall talk in cold friendihip at a bar betore a 


Wottm. 


- judge, by way of p/aintiff and defendant. Dryden, 
oF In ſuch a cauſe the p/amtiff will be hifs'd, | 
My lord, the judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd. Pope. 


Pra'intiee. adj. [ plaintif, Fr.] Complaining. A word 


not in uſe. | | 
His younger ſon on the polluted ground, 
Firſt fruit of death, lies p/aintiF of a wound |: 
Giv'n by a brother's hand. 575 Prior, 
Pra'inTive adj. [plaintif, Fr.] Complaining ; lament- 
ing; expreſſive of ſorrow. e 25 
His careful mother heard the p/arntive ſound, 


Drjden. 


Encompaſs'd with her ſea- green ſiſters round. 
— The goddeſs heard, 
Roſe like a morning miſt, and thus begun 
To ſooth the ſorrows of her plaintive fon. Dryden. 
| Can nature's voice 7 
Plaintive be drown'd, or leſſen'd in the noiſe, FO 
Though ſhouts as thunder loud afflict the air. = 


Leviathans in ↄlainti ve thunders cry. 


. 8 
* 


e te os 
Pr, NIN WORK, . ,. [plain and wwork.] Needlework as diſ- 


tinguiſhed from embroidery ; the commom practice of ſew- 


ing or making linen garments. 


She went to #/armwork, and 57 brooks. 


Pope. 


PLatT. #. /. [corrupted from plight or p{yght, from to ply or 


fold.] A fold; a double, 
Should the voice directly ſtrike the brain, 
It would:aſtoniſh and confuſe it much; 


Therefore theſe plaits and folds the ſound reſtrain, 


That it the organ may more gently touch. . Davies, 
Nor ſhall thy lower garments artful p/ait, 

From thy fair fe dependent to thy feet, 

Arm their chaſte beauties with a modeſt pride, 

And double ev'ry charm they ſeek to hide. Prior, 


*Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a veſt through 
all the plaits and foldings of the drapery, Addiſon, 


To PLAIT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To fold; to double. 
2. To weave ; to braid. 3. To intangle ; to involve. 
(1.) The buſy ſylphs ſurround their darling care, 
Some fold the ſleeve, while others ait the gown ; 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. Pope. 
Will ſhe on ſunday morn thy neckcloth plait, Gay. 
(2.) Let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair. 
| | 1 Pet. iii. 3. 
What ſhe demands, inceſſant I'll prepare; 
Il weave her garlands, and I'll it her hair; 
My buſy diligence ſhall deck her board, 
For there at leaſt I may approach my lord. | Prior. 
Your hands have not been employed in plaiting the hair, and 
adorning your perſons; but in making cloaths for the gg 
. 
(3.) Time ſhall unfold what p/aited cunning hides, 
Who covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides. Shakeſp. 
PLar'tER. n. [from p/4it,] He that plaits. 
Pan. n. ſ. [plan, French.) 1. A ſcheme; a form; a 


model. 2. A plot of any building or ichnography ; form 


of any thing laid down on paper. | 
(r.) Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous lan of power delivered down. 


From age to age to your renown'd forefathers. Addiſon. 
(2.) Artiſts and plans reliev'd my ſolemn hours 
Prior, 


I founded palaces, and planted bow'rs. 
ToPLan. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſcheme; to form in 
deſign. | 
Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 
PLa'NARkyY. adj. Pertaining to a plane. 
PLAN CHE D. adj. [from planch.] Made of boards. 
He hath a garden circummur'd with brick, 
Whoſe Weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt, 
And to that vineyard is a f lanched gate, 155 
That makes his opening with this bigger key. 
Pra'ncHtR. A. /. [plancher, French.] A floor of wood. 
Not uſed, Og RD 
Oak, cedar and cheſnut are the beſt builders ; ſome are beſt 
for flanchers, as deal ; ſome for tables, cupboards and deſks, 
as walnuts, | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Pla'nculnc. r. / In carpentry, the laying the floors in 
a building. | ne Dia, 
PLANE. n. [planus, Latin. Plain is commonly uſed. in 


Pope. 
Did. 


popular language, and plane in geometry.] 1. A level 
An inſtrument by. which the 


iurface. 2. [ Plane, Fr.] 
ſurface of boards is ſmoothed. 


ut 2 na 
(1.) The foundation of the Roman. cauſeway was made of 

rough ſtone, joined with a moſt firm cement ; upon this was laid 

another layer of ſmall ſtones and cement, to plane the inequa- 


lities of rough ſtone, in which the ſtones of the upper pavement 


were fixt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


(2.) Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than planed. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


PLANE-TREE. . ſ. {platanus, Lat. plane, platane, Fr.] 


The plane-tree hath an amentaceous flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſlender ſtamina, which are all collected into ſpheri- 


cal little balls and are barren; but the embryos of the 


PLANET. u. /. [p/aneta, Lat. mhavdw ; f/anette, French. ]: - 


« 


Shakeſp. 


fruit, which ate produced on ſeparate parts of the fame 
trees, are turgid, and afterwards become large ſpherical 
balls, containing many oblong ſeeds intermixed with down: 
it is generally ſuppoſed, that the introduction of this tree 
into England is owing to the great loid chancellor Bacon. 
Miller. 


The beech, the ſwimming alder and the plane. Dryden. 


Planets are the erratick or wandering ſtars, and which are 
not like the fixt ones always in the ſame poſition to one 
another: we now number the earth among the primary 
planets, becauſe we know it moves round the ſun, as Sa- 
turn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury do, and that in 
a path or circle between Mars and Venus: and the moon: 
is accounted among the ſecondary planets or ſatellites of 
the primary, fince the moves round the earth: all the 
planets have, beſides their motion round the ſun, which 
makes their year, alſo a motion round their own axe, 
which makes their day ; as the earth's revolving ſo makes 


our. day and night; it is more than probable, that the 


diameters of all the p/anets are longer than their axes: we 
know tis fo in our earth; and Flamilteed and Caſſini found 
it to be ſo in Jupiter: Sir Iſaac Newton aſſerts our earth's 
equatorial diameter to exceed the other about thirty-four 
miles; and indeed elfe the motion of the earth would: 
make the ſea rife fo high at the equator, as to drown all. 


the parts thereabouts. | Harris. 

Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face | 
Rul'd like a wand'ring planet over me, | 

And could it not inforce them to relent. Shakeſp.. 


And planets, planet- ſtruck, real eclipſe 


Then ſuffer' d. Milton's Par. Loft. 


There are ſeven planets or errant ſtars in the lower orbs of 


heaven. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The Chaldeans were much devoted to aftrological devices, 
and had an opinion that every hour of the day'was governed 
by a particular planet, reckoning them according to their uſual 

order, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Lung. 
N Wilkins. 


PLANE TARA. adj. [planetaire, Fr. from planet.) 1. Per- 


* 


| ing the nature of a planet ; erratick. 


(1.) Comets, as often as they are viſible to us, move in planes 


inclined to the flane of the ecliptick in all kinds of angles. 
| Bentley. 
Projectils would ever move on in the ſame right line, did 
no: the air, their own gravity, or the ruggedneſs of the lane, 
on which they move, ſtop their motion. Cheyne. 
(2.) The iron is ſet to make an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the ſole of the Pane. 
ToP LANE, wv, 4. [plener, Fr. from:the noun. ] 1. To level; 
to woo ; to fice from inequalities, 2, To ſmooth with 

2 plane. Hoot SET T0 y Ms © 


Moxon's Mechamcal Exerciſes. 


. taining to the planets. 


2. Under the domination of any 
particular planet. 3. Produced by the planets. 4. Hay- 


(1.) Their planetary motions and aſpects. Milton. 
To marble and to braſs, ſuch features give, 

Deſcribe the ſtars and planetary way, 

And trace the footſteps of eternal day. Granville. 


(2.) Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's power, 
That watch'd the moon and ↄlanetary hour, | 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 


Had alter d. | Dryden. 
I was horn in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, I think, 


I have a piece of that leaden planet in me; I am no way face- 


tious. 
3.) ——- Here's gold, go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon he 
In the ſick air. :  Shakeſp. Timon. 
We make guilty of our diſaſters the fun, the moon and ftars, 


Addiſon, Spectator. 


as if we were villains by an enforced obedience of p/anctary in- 
fluence, e 


Spakeſp. King Lear. 
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(4.) We behold bright p/anetary.Jove, - 

Sublime in air through his wide province move; 

Four ſecond planets his dominion own, | | 

And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. 

| . Blackmore. 

Prane'Ticar, adj. [from planet.) Pertaining to pla- 
nets. | | | 

Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the interlunary 

and plenilunary exemptions, the eclypſes of ſun and moon, con- 

junctions and oppoſitions planetical. Brown, 


+ 


PLa'neETSTRUCK, adj, [planet and firike.] Blaſted: fidere 


afflatus. | 


Wonder not much if thus amaz'd I look, 
Since I ſaw you, I have been planetfruck ; 
A beauty, and ſo rare, I did deſcry. 
PL.aniro'LiOUsS, adj. [planus and folium, Lat.] Flowers 
are ſo called, when made up of plain leaves, ſet together 
in circular rows round the center, whoſe face is uſually 
uneven, Tough and jagged. S DRE. 
Pranime'TRICAL. adj. [from planimetry.) Pertaining to 
the menſuration of plane ſufaces. 1 


PLANIME'TRY. u. /. [planus, Lat. and pETBEc ; plani me- 


trie, Fr.] The menſuration of plane ſurfaces. 


PLaniet'Talous. adj. [planus, Lat, and miraxo.] Flat- 


 leaved, as when the {mall flowers are hollgw only at the 
bottom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion and ſuccory. 
Dick. 


To PLXNISH. v. 3. [from plane.] To poliſh; to ſmooth. 


A word uſed by manufacturers. 
PLA NISPHRHERE. n. .. [planus, Lat. and ſphere.] A ſphere 
projected on a plane; a map of one or both hemiſpheres, 
PLaNnk. n. /. [Planche, Fr.] A thick ſtrong board 
They gazed on their ſhips, ſeeing them ſo great, and con- 
fiſting of divers planks. Abbots Deſcript. of the World, 
The doors of plavk were; their cloſe exquiſite, 5 
Kept with a double key. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
The ſmoothed plank new rubb'd with balm. Milton, 
Some Turkiſh bows are of that ſtrength, as to pierce a plank 


of ſix inches. vided | Wilkins, 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding p/aks a paſſage find. Dryden. 
— Be warn'd to ſhun the watry way, 
For late I ſaw adrift disjointed planks, + 
And empty tombs erected on the banks. Dryden. 


ToPLank. wv. a. [from the noun.] To cover or lay with 
planks. 5 
If you do but plank the ground over, it will breed ſaltpetre. 
12 5 Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
A ſteed of monſtrous height appear'd, | | 
The ſides were plan d with pine. Dryden. 
PLaxnoco'nicar. adj, [planus and conus.] Level on one 
fide and conical on others. 3 

Some few are plancconical, whoſe ſuperficies is in part level 
between both ends. Grew's Muſæum. 
PLa'/Noconvex. 2. /. [planus and convexus,] Flat on the 

one fide and convex on the other. | 
It took two object-glaſſes, the one a planoconvex for a four- 
teen feet teleſcope, and the other a large double convex for one 
of about fifty feet. Neaoton's Optichs, 
PLANT. u. /. [plant, Fr. planta, Latin.] 1. Any thing pro- 
duced from ſeed ; any vegetable production. What comes 
under this denomination, Ray has diſtributed under twenty- 
ſeven genders or kinds: 1. The imperfe& plants, which 
do either totally want both flower and ſeed, or elſe ſeem 
to do ſo. 2. Plants 
an imperfect one, whoſe ſeed is ſo ſmall as not to be diſ- 


cernible by the naked eye. 3. Thoſe whoſe ſeeds are not 


ſo ſmall, as ſingly to be inviſible, but yet have an imper- 
fect or ſtaminous flower; i. e. ſuch a one, as is without 
the petala, having only the ſtamina and the perianthium. 
4. Such as have a compound flower, and emit a kind of 


Suckling.. ' 


producing either no flower at all, or 


pointed leaf at each joint, encompaſſing the ſtalk, 
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White juice or milk when their ſtalks are cut off or their 
| branches broken off. 5. Such as have a compound flower 


of a diſcous figure, the ſeed pappous, or winged with 


downe, but emit no milk. 6. The herb capitatæ, or 
uch whoſe flower is compoſed of many ſmall, long, pſlu- 


lous or hollow flowers gathered round together in a round 
button or head, which 1s uſually covered with a ſquamous 
or ſcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves entire and 
undivided into Jags. 8. The corymbiferous plants, which 
have a compound diſcous flower, but the ſeeds haye no 
downe adhering to them. 9. Plants with a perfect flower, 
and having only one ſingle ſeed belonging to each ſingle 
flower: 10. Such as have rough, hairy or briſtly ſeeds, 
11. The umbelliferous Plants, which have a pentapetalous 
flower, and belonging to each ſingle flower are two ſeeds, 
lying naked and joining together; they are called umbel- 
liferous, becauſe the plint, with its branches and flowers, 
hath an head like a lady's umbrella: [I.] Such as have 2 


broad flat ſeed almoſt of the figure of a leaf, which ate 


encompaſſed round about with ſomething like leaves, 2. 
Such as have a longiſh ſeed, ſwelling out in the middle, 
and larger than the former. [3.] Such a&have a ſhorter 
ſeed. [4.] Such as have a tuberoſe root. [5.] Such as 
have a wrinkled, channelated or ſtriated feed. 12. The 
ſtellate plants, which are ſo called, becauſe their leaves 
grow on their ſtalks at certain intervals or diſtances in the 
form of a radiant. ſtar : their flowers are really monopeta- 
lous, divided into four ſegments, which look like fo many 
petala ; and each flower 1s ſucceeded by two ſeeds at the 
bottom of it. 13. The aſperifolia, or rough leaved plant; : 
they have their leaves placed alternately, or in no certain 
order on their ſtalks; they have a. monopetalous flower 
cut or divided into five partitions, and after every 
flower there ſucceed uſually four feeds. 14. The ſuffrutices, 
or verticilate plants : their leaves grow by pairs on their 
ſtalks, one leaf right againſt another ; their leaf is monopeta- 
lous, and uſually in form of an helmet. 15. Such as have 


naked ſeeds, more than four, ſucceeding their flowers, 


which therefore they call polyſpermæ plantæ ſemine nudo; 
by naked ſeeds, they mean ſuch as are not included in any 
ſeed pod. 16. Bacciferous plants, or ſuch as bear berries. 


17. Multifiliquous, or corniculate #/ants, or ſuch as have, 


after each flower, many diftin&, long, ſlender, and many 
times crooked cafes or ſiliquæ, in which their ſeed is con- 
tained, and which, when they are ripe, open themſelves 
and let the ſeeds drop out. 18. Such as have a monopeta- 
lous flower, either uniform or difform, and after each 


flower a peculiar ſeed-caſe containing the feed, and this 


often divided into many diſtinct cells. 19. Such as have 
an uniform tetrapetalous flower, but bear theſe ſceds in 
oblong filiquous caſes. 20. Vaſculiferous Plants, with a 
tetrapetalous flower, but often anomalous. 21. Legumi- 
nous plants, or ſuch as bear pulſe, with a papilionaceous 
flower. 22. Vaſculiferous plants, with a pentapetalous 
flower; theſe have, beſides the common calix, a peculiar 
caſe containing their ſeed, and their flower conſiſting of 
five leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbous root, which 
conſiſts but of one round ball or head, out of whoſe lower 
part go many fibres to keep it firm in the earth: the p/ants 
of this kind come up but with one leaf; they have no 
foot ſtalk, and are long and flender : the ſeed veſſels are 
divided into three partitions: their flower is ſexapetalous. 
24. Such as have their fruits approaching to a bulbous 
form : theſe emit, at firſt coming up, but one leaf, and 
in leaves, flowers and roots reſemble the true bulbous 
plant. 25. Culmiferous plants, with a grafly leaf, are 
ſuch as have a ſmooth hollow-jointed ſtalk, with one ſharp” 
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ſet out without any footſtalk: their ſeed is contained within 
a chaffy huſk. 26. Plants with a graſſy leaf, but not 
culmiferous, with an imperfect or ſtaminous flower. 27. 
Plants whoſe place of growth is uncertain. and various, 
chiefly water Plants. — 2. A ſapling. 3. [ Planta, Lat.] The 
ſole of the foot. | Ainſworth. 
6 (1.) - Butchers and villains, | 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt.  Shakeſp. 
Between the vegetable and ſenſitive province there are plant- 
animals and ſome kind of inſects ariſing from vegetables, that 
ſeem to participate of both. Hale Origin of Mankind, 
The next ſpecies of life above the vegetable is that of ſenſe; 
wherewith ſome of thoſe productions, which we call plant- 
animals, are endowed, | Grew's Coſmol. 
It continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of 
the ſame life, though that life be communicated to new particles 
of matter, vitally united to the living 7/art, in a like continued 


organization, conformable to that ſort of p/ants, Locke, 
Once I was ſkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew. Pofe. 


Some plants the ſun-ſhine aſk, and ſome the ſhade, 
At night the nure-trees ſpread, but check their bloom 
At morn, and loſe their verdure and perfume. Harte. 
(2.) A man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young plants 
with carving Roſalind on their barks, | Shak. As yuulike it. 
Take a plant of ſtubborn oak, | 

And labour him with many a ſtubborn ſtroke. Dryden, 


To PLANT. v. a. [planto, Lat. planter, Fr.] 1. To put 

into the ground in order to grow; to ſet; to cultivate. 2. 

To procreate; to generate, 3. To place; to fix. 4. 

To ſettle ; to eftabliſh: as, to plant a colony. 5. To 

2 fill or adorn with ſomething planted : as, he planted the 

> garden or the country. 6. To direct properly: as to plant 
= a Cannon. 

(1.) Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar 


(2.) The honour'd gods the chairs of juſtice, | 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongſt you. Shakeſp. 
. It engenders choler, planteth anger; | 
And better *twere, that both of us did faſt, 

Than feed it with ſuch overroaſted fleſh. " Shakeſp. 
_ (3.) The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words, Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice, 
7 In this hour, 5K 
I will adviſe you where to p/ant yourſelves, . Shakeſp. 
The mind through all her powers, 
Irradiate, there plant eyes. Milton. 
When Turnus had aſſembled all his pow'rs, ö 
His ſtandard flanted on Laurentum's tow'rs ; 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 
To join th' allies. = 27. Dryden's Zn. 
(4.) Create, and therein plant a generation. Milton. 

To the planting of it in a nation, the foil may be mellowed 

with the blood of the inhabitants; nay, the old extirpated and 


70 PLANT. v. n, Jo perform the act of planting. 
To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 


In all let nature never be forgot. e 
If you #lant where ſavages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles, but uſe them juſtly. Bacon. 
PLA'NTAGE. n. / [plantago, Lat.] An herb, or herbs in 
general. ; | | | 
Truth, tir'd with iteration, _. © 
As true as ſteel, as f/antage to the moon. _, Shakeſp. 


PLaintain. n, /. [plantain, Fr. plantago, Lat.] 1. An 
2 5 2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears an eſcu- 

ent fruit. . ? 
(1.) The toad, being overcharged with the poiſon of the 
ſpider, as is believed, has recourſe to the flaintain leaf. More. 
The moſt common fimples are mugwort, plantain and 
horſetail. ä Wiſeman's Surgery. 
„ (z.) I long my careleſs limbs to lay. | | 


PLANT RD. participle. [from plant.] This w 


of the Lord. Deut. xvi. 21. 


the new colonies planted. i Decay of Piety. 


Under the plantain's ſhade. Walter, 


Dx | 


PTAY TAL, ad), [from plant.] Pertaining to plants. Not uſed. 


There's but little ſimilitude betwixt a terreous humidity and 
plantal germinations. Glan ville Scepſis. 


PLAN TATTION. A. / [plantatio, from plano, Latin.] 1. 
The act or practice of planting. 2. The place planted. 


3. A colony, 4. Introduction; eſtabliſhment. 
(2.) As ſwine are to gardens and orderly #/antations, fo are 

tumults to parliaments. | 
Some peaſants 

Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 

With that of their plantation; leſt the tree | 
_ Tranſlated ſhould not with the ſoil agree. | Dryden. 

Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 

But future buildings, future navies grow : 

Let his plantations ſtretch from down to down, 

Firſt ſhade a country, and then raiſe a town. Pops. 

Virgil, with great modeſty in bis looks, was ſeated by 


. Calliope in the midſt of a plantation of laurel. Addiſon. . 


(3-) Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; the 
principal thing, that hath been the. deſtruction of moſt p/anta- 
tions, hath been the baſe and haſty drawing of profit in the firſt 
years; ſpeedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may ftand 
with the good of the plantation. Bacon, Eſſays. 


Towns here are few either of the old, or new plantations. . 
Heyly . - 


(4-) Epiſcopacy muſt be caſt out of this church, after poſ- 
ſeſſion here, from the firſt plantation of chriſtianity in this iſland, 
| King Charles. 


Shakeſpeare to ſignify, ſettled ; well grounded. 
— Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain; 

A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 


That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain. | Shakeſp.. 


PLaNTER. u. /. [planteur, Fr. from plant] 1. One who 
ſows, ſets or cultivates ; cultivator. 2, One who culti- 


vates ground in the Welt Indian colonies, 3. One. who. 


diſſeminates or introduces. 
(.) There ſtood Sabinus, p/anter of the vines, 
And ſtudiouſly ſurveys his gen*rous wines, Dy-yden. 
— —— What do thy vines avail, . | 
Or olives, when the cruel battle mows-. 


The lautere, with their harveſt immature, Philips. 


That product only which our paſſions bear, 
Eludes the f lanter's miſerable care. 1 Prior. 
(2.) A planter in the Weſt Indies might muſter up, and 
lead all his family out againſt. the Indians, without the abſo- 


lute dominion of a monarch, deſcending to him from Adam. 


. Locke. 
He to Jamaica ſeems tranſported, 


Alone and by no planter courted. . Swifts Miſcellanes, . 


(3.) The Holy Apoſtles, the firſt planters of chriſtianity, 
followed the moral equity of the fourth commandment, 


' Nelſon, 
Had theſe writings differed from the ſermons of the firſt 


planters of 5 in hiſtory or doctrine, they would have 


been rejected by tho 


e churches which they had formed. 
Addi ſon. 


PLASH. . / [p/aſche, Dutch; #la!z, Daniſh.] 1. A ſmall 


lake of water or puddle. 2, [From the verb To plaſb.] 
Branch partly cut off and bound to other branches. | 
1.) —— He leaves 
A ſhallow p/a/h to plunge him in the deep, : 
And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. | Shakeſp. 
Two frogs conſulted, in the time of. drought, when many 


plaſbes, that they had repaired to, were diy, what was to be done, 
: Bacon, | 


I underſtand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in ditches 


and ftanding ↄlaſbes we behold millions. Brown. 


With filth the miſcreant lies bewray'd, . | 
Fall'n in the p/4/Þ his wickedneſs had laid.” Pope. 
(2.) In the plaſhing your quick, avoid laying of it too Idw 
and too thick, which makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and 
leayes the plaſbes without nouriſument. Mortimer. 
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To PLasH. v. a. [plefſer, French.) To interweave bran- 
ches. | | 
Plant and plaſb quickſets. Evelyn. 


Pra'shy. adj. [from plaſh ] Watery ; filled with puddles. 


Near ſtood a mill in low and p/a/hy ground. Betterton, 
Pxa8m. n. . [nMoue,]; A mould; a matrix in which 
any thing is caſt or formed. S 
The ſhells ſerved as plaſms or moulds to this ſand, which, 
when conſolidated, and freed from its inveſtient ſhell, is of the 
ſame ſhape with the cavity of the ſhell. _ . Woodward, 
PLA'STER. u. /. [plafire, Fr. from 7\&G.] 1. ubſtance 
made of water and ſome abſorbent matter, ſuch as chalk 
or lime well pulveriſed, with which walls are overlaid or 
figures caſt. 2. [Fmplaſirum, Lat. in Engliſh, formerly 
emplaſter.] A glutinous or adheſive ſalve. 
(I.) In the ſame hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, 
and wrote upon the plaſter of the wall. Dan. v. 5. 
| In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half-hung, | 
The floors'of plaficr, and the walls of dung. Pepe. 
Maps are hung up ſo high, to cover the naked plaſter or 


wainſcot. Watts on the Mind. 
(2.) Seeing the ſore is whole, why retain we the plaſter. 
| Hooker. 
15 — — You rub the ſore, 
When you ſhould bring the p/after. Shakeſp. 


It not only moves the needle in powder, but likewiſe, if in- 
corporated with ers, as we have made trial. Brown. 
Plaflers, that had any effect, muſt be by diſperſing or repelling 
the humours, Temple's Miſcellames. 


To PLA“STER. wv. a. [plaſirer, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To 


overlay as with plaſter. 2. To cover with a viicous ſalve 


or medicated plaſter. : | 
(1.) ———— Þolls and plagues  - 
Plafter you o'er, that one infect another 
Againſt the wind a mile, | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The harlot's cheek beautied with p/af ring art. Shakeſp. 
A heart ſettled upon a thought of underſtanding, is as a fair 
plaſtering on the wall. Feeluſ. xxii. 17. 
With cement of flour, whites of eggs and ſtone powdered, 
piſcina mirabilis is ſaid to have walls p/2ftered. Bacon. 
Plaſter the chinky hives with clay. | Dryden. 
The brain is grown more dry in its conſiſtence, and receives 
not much more impreſſion, than if you wrote with your finger 
on a plaſter'd wall. Vatts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Pra'srERER. n. ſ. [plaſirier, Fr., from plaſter. ] 1. One 
whoſe trade is to overlay walls with plaſter. 2. One who 


forms figures in plaſter. 
(1.) Thy father was a p/afterer 
And thou thyſelf a ſhearman. 


— 


Sha be ſp. Henry VI. 


(2.) The p/afterer makes his figures by addition, and the 


carver by ſubtraction. Wotton. 


PLa'sTICx, adj. [M is.] Having the power to give 


form. | 
Benign creator ! let thy p/aftick hand 
Diſpoſe its own effect. 5 Prior, 
There is not any thing ſtrange in the production of the ſaid 
formed metals, nor other plaſtick virtue concerned in ſhaping 
them into thoſe figures, than merely the configuration of the 
particles. 6 Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
PLA'STROMN. n. ſ. [French.) A piece of leather ſtuffed, 


which fencers uſe, when they teach their ſcholars, 'in or- 


der to receive the puſhes made at them. Trevoux, 
Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, | 
Flouriſh the ſword, and at the p/affron pulh. Dryden. 


To PLA T. v. a. [from plait.] To weave; to make by tex- 
_ ture. | | - 
T have ſcen neſts of an Indian bird curiouſly interwoven and 
_ platted together. | . Ray on the Creation, 
I never found ſo much benefit from any expedient, as from a 
ring, in which my miſtreſs's hair is platted in a kind of true 


lover's knot,  _,. Addiſon, Spectator. 
PLAT, u. J. [more properly plat; plor, Sax.] A ſmall piece 


of ground. 


are ey hee A err . . 
* 


e 
Such pleaſure took the ſerpent to behold 
This flow'ry p/at, the ſweet receſs of Eve. 
On a plat of riſing ground, | 
J hear the far-off curfeu ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, | 
Swinging ſlow with ſullen roar,” . Milton 
It paſſes through banks of violets and plats of willow of its 
own producing, NES re Spectator. 
PLATANE. n. 1 Platane, Fr. platanus, Lat.] The plane- 
tree. 


The þ/atane round, 

The carver holm, the mapple ſeldom inward found, Spenſer 
T'eſpy'd thee, fair and tall, | 
Under a flatane. 
PLATE. n. /. [plate, Dutch; plaque, Fr.] 1, A piece of 
metal beat out into breadth. 2. Armour of plates, , 
Plata, Spaniſh.]J Wrought filver. 4. [ Plat, Fr. iatta, 
Italian.] A ſmall ſhallow veſſel of metal on which meat i; 

eaten. 1 | 
(1.) — In his hvery 


Walk'd crowns and coronets, realms and iſlands were 


As plates dropt from his pocket. Shake(p, 
Make a plate, and burniſh it as they do iron. Bacon. 
The cenſers of rebelliqus Corah, &c. were by God's man- 
date made plates for the covering of the holy altar. White, 


A. leaden bullet-ſhot from one. of theſe guns, the ſpace of 
twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin Plate. Wilkins, 
The cenſers of theſe wretches, who could derive no ſanctity 
to them; yet in that they had been conſecrated by the offering 
- . incenſe, were appointed to be beaten into broad plates, and 
faſtened upon the altar. South, 
| Eternal deities ! 
Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs 
With pens of adamant on p/ates of braſs. Dryaen, 
(2.) With their force they pierc'd both plate and mail, 
And made wide furrows in their fleſhes trail. Spenſer, 
(3.) They eat on beds of filk and gold, 
And leaving plate, 
Do drink in ſtore of higher rate. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline, 
The Turks entered into the trenches ſo far, that they carried 
away the plate. Knolles's Hiſtory. 


A table ſtood 
| Yet well wrought plate ſtrove to conceal the wood. 


| Cowley. 
They that but now for honour and for plate 
Made the ſea bluſh with blood, reſign their hate. Waller, 
At your deſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe was all ſerv*d up in late. King. 
What nature wants has an intrinſick weight, 
All more, is but the faſhion of the plate. Young, 
(4.) Aſcanius this obſerv'd, and, ſnuling, ſaid, | 
See, we devour the plates on which we fed.  Dryaen, 


To PLATE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To cover with plates. 
2. To arm with plates. 3. To bate into laminæ or 


plates. TERED. 3 
1 (1.). The doors are curiouſly cut through and pl. 


bh . Sandys. 
M. Lepidus's houſe had a marble door-caſe ; afterwards they 
had gilded ones, or rather p/afed with gold. Arbuthnot, 
(2,) —— Plate fin with gold, | 8 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks. © Shake. 
Marſhal, aſk yonder knight in arms, 
Why plated in habiliments of war. Shakeſps 
— The bold Aſcalonite | 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warnours turn d E 
Their p/ated backs under his heel. | Millan. 
(3.) If to fame alone thou doſt pretend, 
The miſer will his empty palace lend, | 
Set wide his doors, adorn'd with p/ated braſs. Dryden. 


If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thickneſs, which 
appears all over of one uniform colour, ſhould be ſlit into threads 
of the ſame thickneſs with the plate; I ſee no reaſon why ever 


thread ſhould not keep its colour. «__ Newton 


"Milton, 


Milton. 
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prEN. u. J. Among printers, the flat part of the preſs 
whereby the impreſſion is made. | 

Pra/rFORM, 3. / lat, flat, Fr. and form.] 1. The ſketch 
ot any.thing horizontally delineated ; the ichnography. 
2. A place laid out after any model. 3. A level place be- 

ſore a fortification. 4. A ſcheme; a plan. | | 
(I.) When the workmen began to lay the p/atform at Chalce- 
don, eagles conveyed their lines to the other fide of the ſtreight. 

| | | Sandys's Fourney. 

(2.) No.artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene; 


Grove nods at 3 each alley has a brother, 
C 


And half the p/atform juſt reflects the other, Pope. 
(3: Where was this ? N 
— Upon the p/atform where we watch. Shakeſp. 


4.) Their minds and affections were univerſally bent even 
againſt all the orders and laws wherein this church is founded, 
conformable to the platform of Geneva, 3 Hooker. 

I have made a platform of a princely garden by precept, 
partly by drawing not a model, but ſome general lines of it. 

| | Bacon's Eſſays. 
They who take in the entire platform, and ſee the chain, 
which runs through the whole, and can bear in mind the obſer- 
vations and proofs, will diſcern how theſe propoſitions flow 

- from them. : Woodward. 
Plstrick aſpeF. - In aſtrology, is a ray caſt from one pla- 
net to another, not exactly, but within the otbit of its own 
light. 8 Bailey. 
PLaTO“O N. A. f. [a corruption of peloton, Fr.] A ſmall 
ſquare body of muſketeers, diawn out of a battalion of 
foot, when they form the hollow ſquare, to ſtrengthen 
the angles: the grenadiers are generally thus poſted ; yet 


a party from any other diviſion is called a platoon, when 


intending too far from the main body, Military Did. 
In comely wounds ſhall bleeding worthies ſtand, 
Webb's firm p/atoon, and Lumly's faithful band. Tickel, 
Pix/rTER. u. . [from plate.] A large diſh, generally of 
earth. | 
The ſervants waſh the flatter, ſcour the plate, | 
Then blow the fire. Tj Dryaen's Juvenal. 
Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, or large 
flatter is underſtood. | Dryden, 
PLavipir, ) n. , [A word derived from the Latin, plau- 
Pray DITE. ö dite, the demand of applauſe made by the 
player, when he left the ſtage. ] Applauſe. 
True wiſdom muſt our actions ſo direct, 
Not only the laſt p/audit to expect. Denham. 
She would fo. ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that inftead of 
a plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be hiſſed off the ſtage. More. 
Some men find more melody in diſcord than in the angelick 


'_ quires-; yet even theſe can diſcern muſick in a conſort of plau- 


dite eulogies given themſelves. | Decay of Piety. 
PlauslnBiiity, n. / [plaufibilite, Fr. from plauſible.] 
Speciouſneſs; ſuperficial appearance of right. 
Two pamphlets, called the management of the war, are 
written with ſome plauſibility, much artifice and direct falſe- 
hoods, | | | Saut. 


1 


verſaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more p/au- 
ſchility, but leſs truth, than any one of the former. Swift, 
PLAU'SIBLE. adj. [plaufible, Fr." plaufibilis, from plaude,' 
Lat.] Such as gains approbation ; ſuperficially pleaſing 

or taking ; ſpecious ; popular ; right in appearance. 
Go you to Angelo, anſwer his requiring with a p/aufible obe- 


dience, agree with his demands to the point. Shak. 
Judges ought to be more reverend than plauſible, and more 
adviied than confident, : | Bacon. 


They found out that p/avſible and popular pretext of raiſing 
am army to fetch in delinquents. King Charles. 
Theſe were all plauſible and popular arguments, in which 
they, who moſt deſired peace, would inſiſt upon many condeſ- 


cenſions. | Clarendon. 
No treachery fo plauſible, as that which is covered with the 
tobe of a guide. L'Efirange. 


The laſt excuſe for the flow ſteps made in difarming the ad- 


e | | 
The caſe is doubtful, and may be diſputed with plauſille ar- 
guments on either fide. . South, 


Prav's1BLENESS. 2 7 [from plauſible.] Speciouſneſs; 


ſhow of right. | | 
The plauſibleneſs of Arminianiſm, and the congruity it hath 
with the principles of corrupt nature. Sanderſon. 
The notion of man's free will, and the nature of fin bears 


with it a commendable plainneſs and p/au/ibleneſs. More. 


PLav'siBLy. adv. [from plaufible.] 1. With fair ſhow ; 


{peciouſly. 2. With applauſe, Not in uſe, | 
(1.) They could talk p/avfibly about that they did not under- 


ſtand, but their learning lay chiefly in flouriſh, Collier. 
— Thou can'ſt p/auſibly diſpute, | 
Supreme of ſeers, of angel, man and brute. Prior. 


(2.) I hope they will p/au/ibly receive our attempts, or can- 
didly correct our miſconjectures. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


PLavu'sIve. adj. [from plaudo, Lat.] 1. Applauding. 2, 


Plauſible. A word not in uſe. 
(2.) His plaufrve words 
He ſcatter'd not in ears; but grafted them 
To grow there and to hear. ö 


Shake. 


To PLAY. v. n. [plezan, Saxon.] 1. To ſport; to fra- 


lick; to do ſomething not as a taſk, but for a pleaſure. 
2. To toy; to act with levity, 3. To be diſmiſſed from 
work. 4. To trifle; to act wantonly and thoughtleſly. 
5. To do ſomething fanciful. 6. To practiſe ſarcaſtick 
merriment. 7. To mock; to practiſe illuſion. 8. To 
game; to contend at ſome game. 9. To do any thing 
trickiſh or deceitful. 10. To touch a muſical inftrument. 
11. To operate; to act. Uſed of any thing in motion. 
12. To wanton; to move irregularly, 13. Jo perſonate 
a drama. 14. To repreſent a ſtanding character. 15. To 
act in any certain character, 
(1.) The people fat down to eat, and to drink, and roſe up 
to play. | Exodus. 
On ſmooth the ſeal and bended dolphins lay. Milton, 
Boys and girls come out to play, . | 
Moon ſhines as bright as day. 
(2.) Thou with eternal wiſdom did'ſt converſe, ; 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter and with her didſt p/ay. Milton. 
Enormous monſters rolling oer. the deep, 
Gambol around him in the watry way, 
And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. Pope. 
(3.) I'll bring my young man to ſchool ; look where his 
maiter comes z *tis a playing day I ſee. 
| | : Shake, Merry Wiwes of Windſor, 
(4.) Men are apt to lay with their healths and their lives as 
they do with their cloaths. | Temple. 
(5.) How every fool can play upon the word. Shake. 
(6.) I would make uſe of it rather to play upon thoſe I deſ- 


Old & ang. 


piſed, than to trifle with thoſe I loved, Pope. 


(J.) 1 ſaw him dead; art thou alive, 

Or is it fancy plays upon our eye- ſight. | Shakeſ. 
(8.) Charles, I will lay no more to-night ; 206 
My mind's-not on't, you are too hard for me. 

— Sir, I did never win of you before, | 
When lenity and cruelty ] for kingdoms, 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner. Shakeſ. 
O perdurable ſhame ! | | 
Are theſe the wretches that we p/ay'd at dice for. Shakeſ. 


Shakef. 


The clergyman layed at whiſt and ſwobbers. Swift, 
(9.) His mother played falſe with a ſmith, Sbaleſ. 


— Cawdor, Glamis, all | 
The wizzard women promis d; and, I fear, 
Thou play d moſt foully for't. Shakef, Macbeth. 
Life is not long enough for a coquette to play all her tricks 


in. Addi ſon, Spectator. 


(10.) Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea _ | 0 
Hung their heads, and then lay by, 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 0 
Killing care, and grief of heart, : 
Fall afleep, or hearing die, 
e ACTED 


. Shake. Henry VIII. 
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Thou art as a very lovely ſong of one that hath a pleaſant of gaming ; conteſt ata game. 5. PreQice in any cop. 
voice, and can play well on an inſtrument. Yi zekiel, | teſt, as ſwordplay. 6. A&jon ; employment ; office. \ 
| Wherein doth our N of ſinging and playing with in- Practice; action; manner of acting, as fair and fou pl 
ſtruments in our cathedral churches, difler from the practice of 8. Act of touching an inſtrument. 9 Irregular and * 


(66.) The ſenſeleſs plea of right by providence 
Can laſt no longer than the preſent ſway ; 
But juſtifies the next who comes in play. Dryden. 
(7.) Determining, as after I knew, in ſecret manner, not to 
Pope. be far from the place where we appointed to meet, to prevent 
| any foul p/ay that might be offered unto me. _ Sidney 
(10.) Many have been ſav'd, and many may, 
Who never heard this queſtion brought in Tay. Dryden. 
(11:) The joints are let exactly into one another, that they 
have no play between them, leſt they ſhake upwards or down- 


8 W Far xe a country ſwain, he pip'd, n * ton motion. 10. A ſtate of agitation of ventilation, I. 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. +: Dryden. Room for motion. 12. Liberty of acling ; (wing. 
Take thy harp and melt thy maid ; | 74 3 (ö2.) 7 My dealing and W 8 
Play, my friend! and charm the charmer. Granville. For love of me leave off this dreadful play. Tpenſer, 
He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play upon it: Two gentle fawns at play. | | Milton, 
the ſound of it was exceeding ſweet. . Addiſon, Spectator. (3. — Only they, | | 
© (Ft.) John hath ſeiz d We at cannot be, That came to hear a merry play, FN ov 
That whilſt warm life plays in that infant's veins, Will be deceiv q.. - - © Shakef. Henry VIII. 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain | i | A. day ought to be a juſt image of human nature, repreſent. 
One quiet breath of reſt, Shakef. Kine ohn. ing ite humours and the chariges of fortune to which it is ſub. 
My wife cried out fire, and you. brought out your buckets, ject, for the delight and inſtruction of mankind. Dryden, 
and called for engines to play againſt it. Dryden. Viſits, p/ays, and powder'd beaux. . ; Swift, 
By conſtant laws, the food is concocted, the heart beats, the (4. I will play no more, my mind's not ont; 
blood circulates, the jungs play. | Che yne. I did never win of an IM | 
(12.) Citherea. all-in ſedges hid, Nor ſhall not when my fancy's on my play. Shan. 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, | (5-) When they can make nothing elſe on t, they find. it the 5 
jo Ev'n as the waving ſedges Fay with wind. Shakef. belt of their p/ay to put it off with ol jeſt. L*Efirange, X 
14 5 This with exhilarating vapour bland He was reſolved Not to ſpeak diſtinctly, Knowing his beſt : 
5 About their ſpirits l, and inmoſt powers 3 Flay to be in the dark, and.that all his ſafety lay in the confu- 5 
. Made err. g | ts Milton, hon of his talk. | | Tillotſon, 8 
ot. In the ſtreams that from the fountain lay, In arguing the opponent uſes comprehenſive and equivocal : 
115 Be walks he: face: a Dry Jen, terms, to involve his adverſary in the doubtfulneſs of his ex- 8 
5 5 2 The ſciting ſun reſſion, and therefore the anſwer on his ſide makes it his p/ay == 
Ui in Plays on their ſhining-arms and burniſh'd helmets, 5 diftinguy ſh as much as he can. 2 Locke, 1 
0 And. covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addiſon. Bull's friends adviſed to gentler. methods with the young 2 
Had ſome brave chief the martial ſcene beheld lord; but John naturally lov'd roughly. Arbuthnit, ; 


By Pallas guarded, in the dreadtul field, 
tight darts be bad to turn their points away, 

And ſwords around him innocently Play, 

The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 

And counted heroes where he counted men. 

(13.) A lord will hear you lay to- night; 

But I am doubtful of your modeſties, 

Leſt, over-eying of. his odd behaviour, 

For yet his honour nevercheard a play, 
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You break into ſome merry paſſion. | Shakeſ. - J 
Ev'n kings but pay; wins their part is done, / wards. e ES Moons Mechanical Exerciſe . 
Some other, worſe or better, mount the throne. Dryden. (12.) Should a writer give the full play to his mirth, without 
(14.) Courts are theatres, where ſome men play; regard to decency, he might pleaſe readers; but muſt be a very 
| Princes, ſome ſlaves, and all end in one day. . ill man, if he could pleaſe himſelf, Addiſon's Freebolder, 
| (15.) Thus we flay the fool with the time, and the ſpirits of PLA BOOK. . 7. [play and book.) Book of dramatick 
the wiſe fit in the clouds and mock us. by  Shakeſ, compoſitions. IS 
wy — ] did not think to ſhed a tear | Your's was a match of common good liking, without any 
1 In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me, | mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, which has no being but in 
* Out of thy honeſt truth to ꝓlay the woman. Shakeſ. . playbooks and romances. uin. 
1 She hath wrought folly to p/ay the whore. Deut. xxii, 21. PLAYHDAY. n. ſ. [play and day.] Day exempt from taſks 
Be of good courage; and let us play the men of our people. or work. he | | 
| : iS Samuel, x. 12. I thought the life of every lady 
.. Alphonſe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himſelf only in turn- Should be one continual playday ; 45 
ing and playing the joiner. Peacham of Muſick. Balls and maſquerades and ſhows. Swifts Miſcellant:, 


Tis poſſible theſe Turks may play the villas. Denham. Pr, a'vpeBT. n. . [play and debt.]! | Debt contracted b 
A man has no pleaſure in proving that he has f/ayed the fool. gaming.” | , lp | ] that 


| Collier , Fr zendfhip, There are multitudes of leaſes upon ſingle lives, and pla- 
ToPLay. v. a. 1. To put in action ot motion: as, he a4ebts upon joint lives. | Arbulbnt. 
played his cannon ; the engines are played at a fire; 2. She has ſeveral p/aydebts on her hand, which muſt be diſ- 


To uſe an inſtrument of muſick. 3. Lo act a mirthful p charged bac raya 0 50 We 5p 1 
haracter. To exhibit d ically. | | ; LAVYBE RUDD}. rom Play. 1. One Who plays. 2. 
nn ̃ :“ TH = 8 idler; a lazy perſon. 3. Actor of dramatick ſcenes. 4. 


perform. e N | a 
( 2.) He plays a tickling ſtraw within his noſe. Gay. A mimick 5. One who touches a muſical inſtrumen!, 
(4. 6s Nature here ; 6. A gameſter. 7. One who acts in play in any certau 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play d at will EI manner. Ne 
ler virgin fancies. 4-01 uct Ao? Milton. (2.) Vou' re pictures out of doors, | 
{4-1 (4+) Your honour's players hearing your amendment, Saints in your injuries, devils being offended,” _ 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy, >  Shakeſ. Players in your houſtwifety, | 7 Shale). Othello, 
(F.] Doubt would fain haveplaped his part in her mind, and + ([z.) Like players plac'd to fill a filthy ſtage, DAE 
called in queſtion, how ſhe ſhould be aſſured that Zelmane was Where change of thoughts one fool to other ſhews, _ 
not Pyrocles. 9 | Sidney. | * And all but jeſts, ſerve only forrow's rage. Hadley. 


1 : 3 r Certain pantomimi will repreſent the voices of player of 
Fax. u. / 1. Acdion not impoſed ; not work; diſmiſ- zuterludes & to life, as you would think they were thoſe hg, 
| ſion from work. 3. Amuſement; ſport. 3. A drama; themſelves. 745 Bau Nat. Hill 

a comedy or tragedy, or any thing in which characters are A layer, if left of his auditory and their applaule, would 
repreſented by dialogue and action. 4. Game; practice ſtraight be out of heart. 785 * 


n ö 


+, Thine be the laurel then, ſupport the ſtage; 
Which ſo declines, that ſhortly we may ſee | 
Players and plays reduc'd to ſecond infancy. 
His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by ap/azer bought, ſupply'd her bread. © 
(4.) Thus ſaid the p/ayer god; and adding art 
Of voice and geſture, ſo anna? his part, 
She thought, ſo like her love the ſhade appears, e 
That Ceyx ſpake the words. - Dryden. 
(5) Command thy ſervants to ſeek out a man, who is a cun- 
ning player on the harp. 1 Samuel, xvi. 16. 


(J.) The ſnake bit him faſt by the tongue, which therewith 


Dryden; 


began ſo to rankle and ſwell, that, by the time he had knocked 


this foul player on the head, his mouth was ſcarce able to con- 
tain it. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


'PL.a'veFELLOW, #. /. [play and fellow.] Companion in 


amuſement. . 
Inconftant in his choice of his friends, or rather never hav- 
ing a friend but plarfellows, of whom, when he was weary, 
he could no otherwiſe rid himſelf than by killing them. S1dn. 
She ſeem' d ſtill back unto the land to look, 
And her p/ayfel/lowws aid to call, and ſear 
The daſhing of the waves. 
Your precious ſelf had not then croſs'd the eyes | 
Of my young þplayfellow, Shakeſ. Winter's Tale, 
Miſchance and ſorrow go along with you! 
Heart's diſcontent and four affliction 
Be playfellows to keep you company. Shakef. 
This was the play at which Nero ſtaked three thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-nize pounds three ſhillings and four pence 
upon every caſt; where did he find playfelloavs. Arb. 
Pua'ye UL. adj. [play and full] Sportive; full of levity. 
He is ſcandalized at youth for being lively, and at_child- 
hood for being p/ayful. | Addiſon, Spectator, 
Pua'yGAME. z. . [play and game.] Play of children. 
That liberty alone gives the true reliſh to their ordinary 


Spenſer, 


playgames. | Locke. 


Pua'yhoUsSE. u. /. [play and houſe.] Houſe where dra- 
matick performances are repreſented. þ 
Theſe are the youths that thunder at a p/ayhouſe, and fight 
for bitten apples. Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 
He hurries me from the playhouſe and ſcenes there, to the 
bear-garden. | 
I am a ſufficient theatre to myſelf of ridiculous actions, 
without expecting company either in a court or playhouſe. 
; Dryden, 
Shakeſpeare, whom you and ev'ry p/ayhouſe bill 
Stile the divine, the matchleſs, what you will, 
For gain, not glory wing' d his roving flight 
And grew immortal in his own deſpight. Pope. 
PLAY LEXSURE. n. , [play and pleaſure.] Idle amuſe- 
ment. | 
He taketh a kind of playpleaſure in looking upon the for- 
tunes of others. Bacon's Eſſays. 


PLA'YSOME, adj. [play and ſome.] Wanton ; full of le- 
vity. | | 


Pla'vSOMENESS. #. . [from playſome.] Wantonneſs; 


levity. - 


Plui'xTHING, n. . [play and thing.) Toy; thing to play 


with. 
O Caſtalio! thou haſt caught 
My fooliſh heart ; and like a tender child, 
That truſts his plaything to another hand, 


J fear its harm, and fain would have it back. Otway. 


A child knows his nurſe, and by degrees the playthings of 


A little more advanced age. | Locke. 

The ſervants ſhould be hindered from making court to them, 

by giving them fruit and playthings, Locke. 
— O Richard, | 


Would fortune calm her preſent rage, 


And give us playthings for our age. Prior. 


Allow him but the p/aythmg of a pen, | 
He ne'er rebels or plots like other men. Pope. 


PLzA. 2. 
pleading. 2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading. 3. 


Stillin? fleet. 


To PLEAD. w. a. 


is ; 
* f 
1 8 7 0 
» * þ 
. . L l : : 4 


He ended much in the character he had liv'd in; and Ho- 
race's rule for a play may as well be applied to hin as a play- 
Wright. n pop oy * | 1 
[plaid, old French.] 1. The act or form of 


Allegation. 4. An apology ; an excuſe. 
(2.) The magnificoes have all perſuaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious p/ca 
Of forfeiture of juſtice and his bond. Shakeſ. 
Their reſpe& of perſons was expreſſed in judicial proceſs, in 
giving raſh ſentence in favour of the rich, without ever ſtaying 
to hear the lea, or weigh the reaſons of the poor's cauſe. 


| | Kettlewell. 
(3. They tow'rds the throne ſupreme, 

Accountable, made haſte, to make appear 

With righteous plea, their utmoſt vigilance. Milton. 
(4.) The fiend, with neceſſity, 

The tyrant's flea, excus'd his deviliſh deeds. Milton. 
Thou determin'ſt weakneſs for no plea. Milton. 

When ſuch occaſions are, 
No plea mult ſerve; tis cruelty to ſpare. Denham. 


Whoever argues in defence of abſolute power in a fingle 
perſon, though he offers the old plauſible p/ea, that, it is 2 
opinion, which: he cannot help, unleſs he be convinced, ought 
to be treated as the common enemy of mankind. Swift. 


To PEACH. v. a. [pleſſer, Fr.] To bend; to interweave. 


A word not in uſe. 7 
Would'ſt thou be window'd in great Rome, and ſee 
Thy maſter thus, with p/cachtarms, bending down 


His corrigible neck. Shakeſ. 
— Steal into the pleached bower, | 

Where honey-fuckles ripen'd by the ſun, 

Forbid the ſun to enter. Shakeſ. 


To PLEAD. v. n. [plaider, Fr.] 1. To argue before a 
court of juſtice. 2. To ſpeak in an argumentative or per- 


ſuaſive way for or againſt; to reaſon with another, 3. To 
be offered as a ple. 
11 To his accuſations 
He pleaded {till not guilty; and alleg'd | | 
Many ſharp reaſons. HShafeſ. Henry VIII. 
O that one might plead for a man with God, as a man 
pleadeth for his neighbour. | Job, xvi. 21. 
Of beauty ſing; 
Let others govern or defend the ſtate, 
Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granville. 
Lawyers and divines write ' down ſhort notes, in order to 
preach or plead. | Watts on the Mind. 
(2.) — I am - Roy MERELY 
To plead for that, which I would not obtain. Shake/. 
Who is he that will pead with me; for now if I hold my 
tongue, I ſhall give up the ghoſt. | Job, xiii. 19. 
If nature plead not in a parent's heart, | 
Pity my tears, and pity her deſert. Dryden. 
It muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning, in a man that is 
pleading for the natural power of kings, and againſt all com- 
pact, to bring for proof an example, where his own account 
founds all the right upon compatt. Locke. 
(3.) Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, 
The ſame reſiſtleſs power may plead for me, 
With no leſs ardour I my claim purſue ; 
I love, and cannot yield her even to you, 


1. To defend; to diſcuſs. 2. To al- 


lege in pleading or argument. 3. To offer as an excuſe. 
(1.) Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown ? | 

If not, our ſwords ſhall lead it in the field. Shakeſ. 
(2.) Don Sebaſtian came forth to intreat, that they'might 
part with their arms like ſoldiers; it was told him, that they 
could not juſtly plead law of nations, for that they were not 
lawful enemies, Spenſer on Ireland. 
If they will plead againſt me my reproach, know that God 
hath overthrown me. | ob, xix. 5. 
(3.) 1 will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs, in excuſe of 
faults. 4 | 2 Dryden. 


© 


Pra WRIc¹T, #, J. [play and wright.] A maker of PLea'DABLE, adj, [from plead.) Capable to be alleged in 


plays. : 


plea. 


6 E 2 


Pte. 


Dryden. | 
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PLea'DER. n. % [plaiderr, Fr. from plead.) 


 Puza'santRy, n. J. [plaiſanterie, Fr.] 


8 


N Tow, 9 
I ought to be diſcharged from this information, becauſe | this 


N is Feadable at law. Dryden. 


argues in a court of juftice. 2. "Otis who ſpeaks | for or 


j agafnſt. 
(1.) The brief with wei ghey crithes was charg'd, 
On which the plhazer much enlarg'd. 
2.) — If you | | 

Would be your country's fleader, your good tongue | 
Might ſtop our countryman. Shake). Corſolanus. 
So fair a Long ns any cauſe may gain, | D, paen. 

PLeA'piNG. from e,; ck or foim' of pleading. 
"*"* IF - Ts 5 folk ſhould know. 

Theſe pleadings in the court below, Swifts Viſcel. 
PLEesz'sanCE. A. J. [p/asſince, Fr] Gaiety; pleaſanry; 
merriment, Obſolete, | 

The lovely /a ſance and the lofty: pride 


Cannot expreſſed be by any art. Henſer. 
Her words ſhe drowned with laughing vain, 

And wanting grace in utt'ring of the fame, | 

That u all her plea ſance to a ſcoffing game. Fhenſer. 


Ou thet men ſhould put an enemy into their mouths, to ſteal 
away their brains! that we ſhould with joy, Ileaſance, revel 
and applauſe transform ourſel es into beaſts. Shake). 

PLEA'SANT. ad [plaiſant, French.] 1, Dejighitul ; 
giving delight. 2. Grateful io the ſenſes. 3. Good bu- 
moured ; cheerful, 4. Gay; lively; merry. 
fling ; adapted rather to mirth than uſe. 

(I.) The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 

Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shakeſ. King Lear. 

What moſt he ſhould diilike, ſeems pleaſant to him; 7 

What like, offenſive. Shakeſ. King Lear. 

How good and how Fleaſanl it is for brethren to dwell in 


unity. Pjalms . 
Verdure clad 
Her. univerſal face with p/cafant green. Milton. 
(2.) Sweeter thy diſcourſe-is to my ear, 
Than fruits of palm-tree e unten to thirſt. Milton. 


(3.) In all thy hummours, whether gra e or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleatant fellow. Addiſon. 
(4:) Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or the wit 


of the fleaſant, prevail with us to flatter the vices, or applaud. 
Kogers. , 


the prophaneneſs of wicked men. 
(F.) They, who would prove their idea of infinite to be 
poſitive; ſcem to do it by a taſant argument, taken from the 
negation of an end, which being negative, the negation of it 
is. pofitive. Locke. 
PLEASANT Lv. adv. [from pleaſant.) 1. In ſuch a man- 
ner as to give delight. 2. Gayly; mertily ; io good bu- 
mour. 3. Fighily; Iudicroully. 
(2.) King James was wont p/ca antly to ſay, that the duke 
of Buckingham had given him a ſecretary, who could neither 
write nor. read. Clarendon: 


(3.) Euſtathius is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks plafantly 


to Elphenor . come. 
PLEA“CSANTNESS. . /. [from pleafant.] 1. Delighttul- 
neſs ; fate of being int 2. Gaiety; cheerfulnets ; ; 


merriment. 


(1.) Doth not the pleaſantneſs of this place carry in itſelf 


ſufficient reward. Sidney. 


(2.) It was refreſhing, but compoſed, like the plea ſantneſs 


of youth tempered with the gravity of age. South. 
He would fain put on ſome pleaſartres, but was not able 
to conceal his vexation. | Tillotſon. 
1, Gaiety; mer- 
riment. 2. Sprighily ſaying ; lively talk 
(..) The harſhneſs of reaſoning i is 5 a little foftened FP 
ſmoothed by the infuſions of mirth and pleaſantry. Addiſon. 
Such kinds of #lcaſantry are diſmgennous in enticiſm, the 
teſt maſters appear ſerious and inſtructive. 


2 points o 
70 PLEASE. v. . [places, Lat. plaire, Fr.] 1. To de- 
_ ; to l. to humour. 2. To fatisfy to con- 


tent. 
to approve ; to favour, 


4. One who © "wed of. ceremony. 


Surfer 5 Wiſe! | running violent] 


(3.) This is my beloved fon, in whom I am well Fleaſed. 


commend this author to me, as one who perfectly underſtood 
the rules of l 


To PLEASE, V. n. 
probation. 
to comply. 


5. Iii- . 


ordinary productions. 


he would pleaſe to give me my liberty. 
PI EA SHR. n. . [from ples ſe.] 
PLea'sINGLy. adv. [from ple ing.] In ſuch a manner as 
to give delight. 


to me ſince I left you. 


Prea'sINGNESS. . . [from l Quality of giving 
delight. 


PLEASEMAN. 
officions fellow. 


PLrA“SURABLE. adj. [from pleaſure. — full of 


pleaſure. 
able. 


the line ecliptick. 


Each mutually correcting each, create 


PLEASURE n. {. [plaifir, French. ] 
fication of the mind or fenſes. 
Approbation. 
arbitrary will. 


(2.) The 2 abound in phaſantries, the dull in repartees 
it. Addi ſon, Spectator. 


a ſuitable We ſuitably St to a e bay 5 1 


v U * 


3. To dbtafu fivour from ;. to be pleaſed ws, ; l 
4. Fo be PLBAzED.. To like, 


(.) They {eaſe themſelves. in the children of ſtrangers, 
ii. 6. 


Whether it were 2 whiſtling wind, or a pleaſing iter water 
17 Wiſdom, xvii, 18, 
Thou can't not be fo plea d at liberty, 
As I ſhall be to find thou dat ſt be free. 
Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, 
Wm fol} Y Þ4 pleaſes, and whole tollies pleaſe. Pope 
— Doctor Pinch . . 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 
And I will p/:aſe you what you will demand, 
What next I bring ſhall ; aſe : 
Thy with exactly to thy heart's defire, Milton, 


Dryden, 


Shakeſ, 


Matthew, 
I have ſeen thy Fes, and thou waſt þleajed with me. Ger, 


Fickle their ſtate whom God 
Moſt favonrs : who can 7/-aje him long. Mien 
(4.) Many of our moſt ſkilful painters were pleaſed to re- 


Dryden's Du-Freſnoy, 
1 gain ap- 
4. To condeſcend; 


. To give pleaſure. 
* 0 "like; to chuſe. 
A word of ceremony. 
"$A ) What pleaſing ſeem d, for her now w pleaſes more, - 
Milton, 

I found 8 that was more pleaſing in them, than my 
Dr aen, 
(2.) Thei: wine-offerings ſhall not be p/ca/ing unto him, 
| Hoſea, 
(3.) Spirits, freed from mortal org \with eaſe . 
Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they Fleaſe. Pope. 
(4.) Pleaſe you, lords, 
In ſight of both our battles we may meet. Haleſ. 
The fliſt words that I learnt were, to ls my deſire, that 
Suift, 
One that courts favour, 


Pleafingly troubleſome thought and remembrance have been 
Suckling, 
Thus to herself ſhe pleaſt "hy began. . Milton. 
The end of the artiſt is pe rg to deceive the eye. Dryden. 
He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds, Pope, 


n. ſ. [pleaſe and man.] A pickthank ; an 


Some carry tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome ſhght zany, 
That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 
Told our intents. | Shakeſ. Love's Labour Loft. 


Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as ye” 
acon, 
It affords a f leaſurable habitation i in every part, and that 1s 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures; ſo the blended ſtreams, | 
A Heaſurable medley. Philips. - 
Our ill-judging thought 
Hardly enjoys the pleaſurable taſte, 


Privr. 
1, Delight; grati- 
2. Looks gratification. 3. 


4 What the will dictates. 5. Choice; 


(1. ) Pleaſure, in W is the conſequent apprebenſon of 


"P1276 
that poor ſpiritedneſs that accompanies guilt. 
To h 


ollow caves ſweet echo quiet hes ON 
Her name with p/#aſure. once ſhe taught the ſhore, 


Now Daphne's dead, and þ/eaſure is no more. Pope. 
(2.) Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
« Anil yet ſeem cold. Shake. 


Behold yon dame does ſhake the head to hear of pleaſure's 
name. | REO ade Shakeſ. King Lear. 
Not funk in carnal pleaſure. Milton. 


(3.) The Lord taketh pleaſure in them that fear him. Pſalms. 


(4.) Uſe your pleaſure ; if your love do not perſuade you to 
come, let not my letter, Shakeſ. Merch. of Venice, 
He will do his pleaſure on Babylon. If. xIvin. 5. 
(5.) We aſcribe not only effects depending on the natural 


period of time unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary at 


pleaſure, but confirm our tenets by the uncertain account of 
others. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
— Half their fleet offends | 


His open fide, and high above him ſhews ; 
Upon the reſt at p/eaſure he deſcends, 
And doubly harm'd, he double harm beſtows, Dryden. 
Raiſe tempeſts at your pleaſure. | | Dryden. 
We can at p/eaſure move ſeveral parts of aur bodies. Locke, 
All the land in their dominions being acquired by conqueſt, 
was diſpoſed by them according to their #/eaſure. Arbuthnot, 


Jo Puea'sUREB. v. @. [from the noun.] To pleaſe; to 


graiily. This word, though ſupported by good authority, 


is, 1 think, ineleganr. 

Things, thus ſet in order, | 

Shall further thy harveſt, and pitaſure thee beſt; Tuſſer. 
I count it one of my greateſt afflictions, that I cannot plea- 


ſure ſuch an honourable gentleman. Shakeſp. 
If what pleaſes him, ſhall p/eaſure'you, 
Fight cloſer, or good faith you'll catch a blow. = Shakef. 


When the way of pleaſuring and diſpleaſuring lieth by the 
favourite, it is impoſſible any ſhould be overgreat. Bacon. 
Nay, the birds rural muſick too 
Is as melodious and as free, 
As if they ſung tof/eaſure you. | Cowley. 
Nothing 1s difficult to love; it will make a man eroſs his own 
inclinations to p/caſure them whom he loves. Tillotſon, 


Prea'SUREPUL. adj, [pleaſure and full.] Pleaſant de- 
lightful. Obſolete. X | 


This country, for the fruitfulneſs of the land and the con- 


veniency of the ſea, hath becn reputed a very. commodious and 
pleaſureful country. Abbot's Deſcript of the Mord. 
PLEBEVAN. 77. 7 [plebeien, Fr. plebeius, Lat] One of. 
the lower people. 33 
You're plebeians, if they be ſenators. Shake. 
Upon the leaſt intervals of peace, the quarrels between the 
' nobles and the plebeians would revive. | Swift. 
P.eBELAN. adj. 1. Popular; conſiſting of mean perſons. 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 3. Vulgar ; low; com- 
mon . | 4 
(1.) As ſwine are to gardens, ſo are tumults to parliaments, 
and flebeian concourſes to publick counſels. King Charles. 
(2.) — He through the midſt unmark'd, 1 
In ſhew plebeian angel militant 
Of loweſt order. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3.) To apply notions philoſophical to plebeian terms; or to 
ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, as the ancients uſed, 
they be but ſhifts of ignorance. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, ſciſſible 
and not ſciſſible, are plebeian notions. 2 Bacon. 
Diſhonour not the vengeance I deſign d. 
A queen] and own a bale pleberan mind. 


PLEDGE. . / [pleige, Fr. pieggio, Italian.] 1. Any thing 


A enuſe of men's taking pleaſure in the fins of others, i | 


PueniLuſnary. ad}. [from - plenilunium, 


FL 


If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt and many «77 gas 5 


There is my pledge, T'll prove it on thy heart. Shaleſ. 
That voice their livelieſt pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. N Milton. 
Money is neceſſary both for counters and for pledges, and 
carrying with it even reckoning and ſecurity. | Locke, 
Hymen ſhall be aton'd, ſhall join two hearts, * 
And Aribert ſhall be the pledge of peace. Noue. 


The deliverance of Iſtael out of Egypt by the miniſtry of 


Moſes, was intended for a type and pleage of the ſpiritual deli- 


verance which was to come by Chrift. Nelſon, 
(3-) What purpoſe could there be of treaſon, when the Guia- 


nians offered to leave p/ed»er, fix for one. Raleigh. . 
Good ſureties will we have for thy return, | 

And at thy }/-d4ges peril keep thy day. Dryden. 
70 PLT DGE. v. a. Pleiger, Fr. pieggiare, Italian] 1. To 


put in pawn. 
ſecure by a pledge. 4. 
the cup or health after another, 


(1.) Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor ftole a gem away ; 
He #/ed2”d it to the knight; the knight had wit, | 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. 


3.) — I accept her; | 
And here to lege my vow, I give my hand. Sbakeſ." 
(4.) The fellow, - that | | 
Parts bread with him, and #/edces 
The breath of him in a divided draught, . | 
Is th' readieſt man to kill him. Shakef. Ti con. 


To you noble lord of Weſtmoreland... 


— ILledge your grace. Shakeſ. Henry IV. 


That flexanimous orator began the king of Homebia's health; 
| Howe!l's Vocal Foreſt... 


he preſently pleag d it. | 
Here's to thee, Dick; this whining love deſpiſe ; 

Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be'ſt wiſe. Cowley, 

Pue/DctrT. 3 [plagghe, Dutch.] A ſmall maſs of lint, 


J applied a pledget of baſilicon. Wifeman's Surgery» 


PLE'IaDs. 72 / [pleiade;, Lat. a, A northern 
PLECTIADES. x 


conſtellation. 
The y leiades before him danc'd, 


Shedding ſweet influence. | Wilton. 
Then failors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 
For p/ciadsr, hyads and the northern car. Dryden. 


PLEINYARILY adv. [from plenary.] Fully ; completely. 
The cauſe is made a \ plenary cauſe, and ought to be deter- 
mined plenarily. 388 : 
PLE'NARY. adj: from p'enus, Lat.] Full; complete. 
Jam far from denying that compliance on my part, for p/e-- 
nary conſent it was not, to his deſtruction. 
The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe. ' % 


thing may be wanting, nothing which is proper omitted. 
| | | Watts: 


PLE'naxry. n. {. Deciſive procedure. 


Inftitution without induction does not make a p/enary 5 5 55 1 
Iylfe.. 


the king, where he has a title to preſent. 


PuE'nNaRrINESS, n. /. {from plenary] 


Fulneſs; com- 
pletenelſs. | 


to the full moon” | 8 
If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, the in- 


terlunary and plemlunary exemptions, there would ariſe above 
| Brown's Vulgar. Errours.. 
Dryden. Pue/xievoTENCE. 1. from plenus and potentia, Lat.] 


an hundred more. 


Fulneſs of power. 


put to pawn, 2 A gage; any thing given by way of PEI NITOor ENT. adj: [plenipotens, Lat.] Iaveſted with full 


ay ow. or ſecurity ;z a pawn. 3. A ſurety; a bail; an 
oſtage. | 3 
(2.) Theſe men at the firſt were only pitied þ-the great hu- 
mility, zeal and devotion, which appeared to be in them, was 


- 


ower. -_ | 
4275 My ſubſtitutes I ſend you, and create | 
Plenipoteut on earth, of matchleſs might 4 
Ifſuing from me. : Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


* 


in all men's opinion a pledge of their harmleſi meaning. Hooker. 


2. To give as warrant or ſecurity. . 3. To 
0 invite to diink, by accepting 


Ayliſfe's Parergon. 


King Charles. 
1 Aliſfe. 
A treatiſe on a fubje& ſhould be pirary or full, fo that no- 


Lat.] Relating. 
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WE. 
Pr.zntvoTE /nTlany. n. . [ plenipotentiaire, Fr.] A 
negotiator inveſted with full power. 


hey were only the p/enifotentiary monks of the patriarchal 
monks, 1 | Stilling fleet. 


"FLE NIST. 8: þ. 
ſpace to be full of matter. 1 
Thoſe ſpaces, which the yacuiſts would have empty, becauſe 
devoid of air, the pleniſis do not prove repleniſhed with ſub- 
tle matter by any ſenſible effects. Hoyle. 
PLENITUDE. #. plenitudo, from plenus, Latin; ple- 
nitude, Fr.) i. Fulneſs ; the contrary to -vacuity, 2. 
Repletion ; animal fulneſs; plethory. 3. Exuberance ; 
abundance. 4; Completeneſs. 99% 
(1.) If there were every where an abſolute plenitude and den- 
ſity without any pores between the particles of bodies, all ho- 
dies of equal dimenſions would contain an equal quantity of 
matter, and conſequently be equally ponderous, Bentley. 
(2.) Relaxation from plenitude is cured by ſpare diet. 


| Arbuthnot. 
; (3.) The plenitude of the pope's power of diſpenſing was the 


main queſtion. Bacon's Henry VII. 


(4.) The plenitude of William's fame 
an no accumulated ſtores receive. Prior. 
Prte'vrrous. adj. [from plenty.] 1. Copious; exube- 
rant; abundant ; plentiful. 2. Fruitful; fertile. | 
(.) Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt 
Now p/enteous theſe acts of hateful ſtrife. Milton. 
Lab'ring the ſoil and reaping plenteous crop. Milton. 
Two flenteous fountains the whole proſpect crown'd ; 
This through the gardens leads its ftreams around. Pope. 
(2.) Take up the fifth part of the land in the ſeven p/enteous 
years. . Geneſis, xli. 34. 
P.e'nTEousLY, adv. [from plenterus.] Copiouſly ; a- 
bundantly ; exuberantly ; plentifully. 
Thy due from me 1s tears, 
Which nature, love and filial tenderneſs 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee flenteouſly. 
God created the great whales and each | 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteoufly 
The waters generated. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Shak. 


God proves us in this life, that he may the more plenteoufly | 


reward us in the next. Vale Preparation for Death. 
PLE“NYTEOUSNESS. n. .. [from plenteous.] Abundance ; 
fertility ; plenty. 
The ſeven years of p/enteouſneſs in Egypt were ended. 
| : Geneſis. 
- Pre'nTIFUL. adj. | plenty and full.] Copious ; abundant ; 
exuberant ; fruitful, This is rather uſed in proſe than 


plenteous. 3 | 

To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a horn; 

whence the tale of Amalthea's p/entiful horn. Raleigh. 

He that is p/entiful in expences, will hardly be preſerved 

from decay, 1 Bacon s Eſſays. 
If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more plentiful year. 

| Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


When they had a plentiful harveſt, the farmer had hardly | 


any corn. IL Eſtrange. 
Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, excellent educa- 
tion, and a plentiful fortune. | Swift. 
Pre'nrleuULLY. adv. [from plentiful.] Copiouſly; a- 
bundantly. — 


They were not multiplied before, but they were at that time 


plentifully encreaſed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Bern is plentifully 
multitude of fountains. Addiſon on Italy. 


PLe/nTiruLNEss. 1. [from plentiful.] The ſtate of 
bens plentiful ; abundance ; fertility. 
PLENTY. ». /. [from plenus, full. 


a quantity as is more than enough. 2. Fruitfulneſs ; ex- 


uberance. 3. It is uſed, I think barbarouſly, for plen- 
tiful, 4. A fate in which enough is had and enjoyed. 


: — Peace, 
Dear nurſe of arts, p/enties and joyful birtn. 


[from plenus, Lat.] One that holds all - 


furniſhed with water, there being a great 


1. Abundance; ſuch PLIABLENESS. N. 1 [from pliable.] 


Shak.” 


l 


What makes land, as well as other things, dear, is plenin of 


buyers, and but few ſellers; and ſo plenty of ſellers and "—_ 


buyers makes land cheap.. Fi 
(2.) ———— The teeming clouds ; * 
Deſcend in gladſome plenty o'er the world. Thomſon 


OY 3.) To graſs Ra thy calves, Py | 
W here water 1s plenty. | | er's H 
If reaſons e Monty as black better * 
man a reaſon on compul ſion. | Shak. Henry Iv 
(4.) Ye ſhall eat in plenty and be ſatisfied, and praiſe the 
Lord. 9 | | MA Jaaoel, jv. 26, 
Whoſe grievance is ſatiety of eaſe, | 
Freedom their pain, and plenty their diſeaſe, Harte 
Pit OUNASM. u. /. | pleonaſme, Fr. pleonaſmus, Latin.] A 
figure of rhetorick, by which mote words are uſed than 
are neceflary. | 
PLESH. A. /. [A word uſed by Spenſer inſtead of plaſb, for 
the convenience of rhyme.] A puddle ; a boggy marſh. 
kk wn 5 the e 5 74 word aa: 3 
at underneath his feet toon made a purple "TY 
PLE'THORA. . . [from wAnbdee.] The Rar in — 
the veſſels are fuller of humours than is agreeable to a na- 
tural ſtate or health ; ariſes either from a diminution of 
ſome natural evacuations, or from debauch and feeding 
higher or more in quantity than the ordinary powers of 
the viſcera can digeſt : evacuations and exercile are its te. 
medies. | 
The diſeaſes of the fluids are a plethora, or too great abun- 
dance of laudable juices. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
PLETHORE'TICK.?2 adj. [from plethora.) Having a full 
PLETHo'RICK, 5 habit. N 
The fluids, as they conſiſt of ſpirit, water, falts, oil, and 
terreſtrial parts, differ according to the redundance of the whole 
or of any of theſe ; and therefore the plerborick are phlegmatick, 
oily, ſaline, earthy or dry. Ar buthnot, 
PLt THORY. u. /. [ plethore, Fr. from )194ee.] . Fulneſs 
of habit. | 
In too great repletion, the elaſtick force of the tube throws 
the fluid with too great a force, and ſubjects the animal to the 
diſeaſes depending upon a plethory. Arbuthnot, 
Ple'vin. n. /. | pleuvine, Fr. plevina, law Latin.) In 
law, a warrant or aſſurance. See Reprevin. Di# 
PLEU'RISY. u. ,. [maeveirss ;. pleurefie, Fr. pleuritis, Lat.] 
. Pleuriſy is an inflammation of the pleura, though it is 
hardly diſtinguiſhable from an inflammation of any other 
part of the breaſt, which are all- from the ſame cauſe, a 
ſtagnated blood; and are to be remedied by evacuation, 
ſuppuration or expectoration, or all together. Duincy, 


Akt afar adj, (from pleuriſy.) 1. Diſeaſed with 
Prev'RITICK:. a pleuriſy. 2. Denoting a pleurify. 
(1.) The viſcous matter, which lies like leather upon the ex- 


travaſated blood of pluritick people, may be diſſolved by a due 
degree of heat. Arxbuthnot on Aliments. 


(2.) His blood was pleuritical, it had neither colour nor con- 
A ö Wiſeman's Surgery 
PLVABLE. adj. [ pliable, from plier, Fr. to bend.] 1. 
Eaſy to be bent; flexible. 2. Flexible of diſpofition ; ea- 
ſy to be perſuaded. dh | 
(1.) Though an act be never fo ſinful, they will ſtrip it of 
its guilt, and make the very law ſo pliable and bending, that it 
ſhall be impoſſible to be broke. | South. 
Whether the different motions of the - animal ſpirits may, 
have any effect on the mould of the face, when the linea- 
ments are pliable and tender, I ſhall leave to the curious. 
| | | -  Adaifon, 
1. Flexibility; ea- 
ſineſs to be bent. 2. Flexibility of mind. 3 
| (2.) God's preventing graces, which have thus fitted the ſoil 
for the kindly ſeeds- time, planted p/iableneſs, humility in the 
heart. 5 4 amt. 
Compare the ingenuous pliableneſ to virtuous counſels in 


4 


, | 


youth, as it comes freſh out of the hands of nature, with the 
confirmed obſtinacy in moſt forts of fin, that is to be found in 

an aged ſinner. . ; | South, 
Puiancy. u. from pliant.] Eaſineſs to be bent. | 

Had not exerciſe been neceſſary, nature would not have gi- 

yen ſuch an activity to the limbs, and ſuch a pliancy to every 

the preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem. Addiſ.. Spectator. 

PLYANT. 44. ¶ pliant, French.] 1. Bending ; tough; 

flexile ; flexible; lithe; limber. 2. Eaſy to take a form. 
3. Eaſily complying, 4. Eaſily perſuaded. 

(1.) An anatomilt promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, and 
examine whether the fibres may not be made up of a finer and 
more pliant thread, Addiſ. Spectator. 

(2.) - Particles of heav*nly fire, 
Or earth but new divided from the ſky, 
And plant ſtill retain'd th* etherial energy. 
As the wax melts that to the flame I hold,. 
Pliant and warm may ſtill her heart remain, 
Soft to the print, but ne*er turn hard again. 


Dryden. 


Granwille. 


the joints more ſupple to all feats of aQtivity, in youth than after- 
wards, . Bacon's Eſſays. 
Thoſe, who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

Now practiſe ev'ry pliant geſture, f | 

Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry teſter. Swift's Miſcel. 

(4.) The will was then ductile and p/7ant to right reaſon, it 
met the dictates of a clarified underſtanding halfway. South. 

PliaNnTNESS. n. J. [from pliant.] Flexibility; tough- 
neſs. 

Greatneſs of weight, cloſeneſs of parts, fixation, Fliantneſs 
or ſoftneſs. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Pui'caTURE.Y . [ plicatura, from plico, Lat.] Fold ; 
PII 1 double. N ication is uſed ſomewhere in 
Clariſſa. 

PI RS. n . [from ply.) An inſtrument by which any 
thing is laid hold on to bend it. | 

Pliers are of two ſorts, flat-noſed and round-noſed ; their 
office is to hold and faſten upon a ſmall work, and to fit it in 
its place: the round-noſed Pliers are uſed for turning or boring 

wire or ſmall plate into a circular form. Maros. 
Il made a detention by a ſmall pair of p/ers. Wiſeman. 
To Pui'GnT. v. a, | plichten, Dutch.] 1. To pledge; 
to give as ſurety. 
Lat. whence to ply. or bend, and p/ight, pleight or plait, 
a fold or flexure.] 

(1.) He plig hted his right hand 
Unto another love, 'and to another land. 
— Saint Withold 
Met the night mare, and her ninefold, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 

I again m Henry's royal name, 

Give thee her hand for fign of plighted faith. 

Here my inviolable faith I plight, 

Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. 

_ New loves you ſeek, _ 

New vows to plight, and yligbied vows to break. 
ll never mix my p/izhted hands with thine, 
While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us. 
(2.) Her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 

With gaudie girlonds, or freſh flowrets dight 
Ahout her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. 

I took it for a fairy viſion 6 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, iP 
And play i' th* piighted clouds, Milton. 
Plicat. n. , [This word Skinner imagines to be derived 
trom the Dutch, licht, office or employment; but Juni- 
vs obſerves, that plihr, Saxon, ſignifies diſtreſs or preſſing 
danger; whence, I ſuppoſe, flight was derived, it being 
generally uſed in a bad ſenſe.] 
Good caſe. 3. Pledge; gage. [from the verb.] 4. 
From To flight.) A fold; a pucker ; a double; a pur- 
lle; a plait. 5/\ A garment of fomekind.* Obſolete. * 


Shak. King Lear. 
Shak, 
Dryden, 
Dry. 


* 


part, as produces thoſe compreſſions and extenſions neceſſary for 


(3. In languages the tongue is more pant to all ſounds, 


2. To braid; to weave. [from p/ico, 


Spenſer." 


Addiſon. 


Spenſer. 


1. Condition; ſtate. 2. 
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_ (n.) When as the careful dwarf had told. 
And made enſample of their mournful fqht | 
Unto. his maſter, he no longer would 

There dwell in peril of like painful flight. ne 
I think myſelf in better p42 ht for a lender than you are. 
ET | Shakeſpeare. 


—— Beſcech your highneſs, ' | 
My women may be with me; for, you ſee, ] 
My plight requires it. ie Shak. Winter's Tale. 


They in lowlieſt plight repentant ſtood 


Praying. Milton's Para liſe Loft. 
| Thou muſt not here 1 
Lie in this miſerable loathſome plight. Milton. 
Moſt perfect hero tried in heavieſt pH ak 
THION » 


Ot labours huge and hard, 
(2.) Who abuſeth his cattle and ſtarves them for meat, 

By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great; 

Where he that with labour can uſe them arighit, 

Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattel in /g ht. Txfer. 
(3-) That lord, whole hand muſt take my p/ight, thall 

carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shak, 

(4+) Yclad, for fear of ſcorching air, | 

All in fijken camus, lily white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. 

ä Becauſe my wrack My 

Chanc't on his father's ſhore, he let not lack 

My plz ht, or coate, or cloake, or any thing | 

Might cheriſh heat in me. 5 Chapman. 


PLIN TH. n. . [Neg.] In architecture, is that ſquare 
member which ſerves as a foundation to the baſe of a pil- 
lar; Vitruvius calls the upper part or abacus of the Tul- 
can pillar, a plinth, becauſe it reſembles a ſquare tile: 


Spenſer. 


moreover, the fame. denomination is ſometimes given to a 


thick wall, wherein there are two or three bricks advanc- 
ed in form of a platband. 

To PLOD. v. n. [ ploeghen, Dutch. Skinner.] 1. To 
toil ; to moil; to drudge ; to travel. 2. To travel la- 
boriouſſy. 3. To ſtudy cloſely and dully. 


(1.) A plodding diligence brings us ſooner to our journey's 
end, than a fluttering way of advancing by ſtarts. L*Eftrange. 
He knows better than any man, what is not to be written; 
and never hazards himſelf ſo far as to fall, but plods on delibe- 
rately, and, as a grave man ought, puts his ſtaff before him. 

_ Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Th' unletter'd chriſtian, who believes in groſs, | 

Plas on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a loſs. | Dryden, 

Some ſtupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 

Who wins their hearts by knowing black from white. Young, 

(2.) Rogues, Plou away o' the hoof, ſeek ſhelter, pack. 

1 Shakeſpeare. 
| If one of mean affairs | 

May plod it in a week, why may not I 

Glide thither in a day. 

Haft thou not held my ſtirrup? 
Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I ſhook my head? 

Ambitious love a lo in me offended, | 
That barefoot p/9d I the cold ground upon, 
With ſainted vow my faults to have amended, 

(3+) Univerſal F/odarng priſons up 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries ; 

As motion and long during action tires 
The ſinewy vigour of the traveller. 

He p/ods to turn his am'rous ſuit 
T*' aplea in law, and proſecute. 

She reaſon'd without plodding long, Tho | 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. $wift's Miſcel. 
PLo'pper. u. /. [from plod.] A dull heavy laborious 
man. | „ 5 | 
Study is like the heav*n's glorious ſun, | 

That will not be deep ſearch'e with ſaucy looks; 

What have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from others books? 


Shak, Cymbeline, 


Shak. 


Shakef, 


PLOT. „/, plot, Saxon, See PLAT.] 1. A ſmall ex- 


— 
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Spenſer . 


Harris. 


Shakef, 


F$hak, | 


Hudibras, 
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tent of ground. 2. A plantation laid out. 3. A form ; 
We a ſcheme; a plan. 4. [Imagined by Sinners to be de- 
= rivxed from platform, but evidently contracted from com- 

plot, French.] A conſpiracy ; a ſecret deſign formed a- 


ainſt another. 5. An intrigue ; an affair complicated, 
4 involved and embarraſſed; the ſtory of a play, compriſing 


an artful involution of affairs, unravelled at laſt by ſoine 
unexpected means. 6. Stratagem ; artifice, in an ill ſenſe. 
7. Contrivance; deep reach of thought. 2 
(1. ) It was a choſen plot of fertile land, 
Amongſt wide waves ſet like a little neſt, © 
As if it had by nature's cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the reſt. | 
Plant ye with alders of willowes a ph, 
Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. Tuſſer . 
This liketh moory plots, aeliphts in ſedgy bowers. Drayt. 
Many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villany. | Shak, 
Were there but this ſingle plot to loſe, 
This mould of Marcius, they to duſt would grind it, 


Spenſer. 


And throw't againſt the wind. Shak. 
| When we mean to build, 
Me firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model, 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 
Then we miſt rate the coſt of the erection. Shak. 
Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated waſte, but in gar- 
den plots under the negligent hand of a gardener. . Locke. 


(2.) Some goddeſs inhabiteth this region, who is the foul of 


ſhrined in ſuch a heap of pleaſures: nor any leſs than a goddeſs 
could have made it ſo perfect a plot. bo Sidney. 
(3-) The law of England never was properly applied unto 
the Iriſh nation, as by a purpoſed- plot of government, but as 
they could inſinuate and ſteal themſelves under the fame by their 
humble carriage. | HFbßenſer on Ireland. 
(.) I have o' erheard a plot of death upon him. Shak. 
aly ſeems the thing to every one, 
That nought could croſs their plot, or them ſuppreſs. Dan. 
O think what anxious moments paſs between, 
The birth of p/ots, and their laſt fatal periods! 
O *tis a dreadful interval of time, 


Our author 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice, 
Made him obſerve the ſubject and the p/ot, 


The manners, paſſions, unities, what not? Pobe. 
They deny the plot to be tragical, becauſe its cataſtrophe is 
a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. . Gay. 


If the plot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch as ſprings 
from the ſubject, then the winding up of the plot mult be a pro- 
bable conſequence of all that went before. Pape. 

(6.) Fruſtrate all our pots and wiles. Milton. 

(7.) Who fays he was nob 
A man of much plot, 
May repent that falſe accuſation 
Having plotted and pen'd 
Six plays to attend | 
The farce of his negociation. Denham. 


Jo Pl or. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To form ſchemes of 
miſchief againſt another, commonly againſt thoſe in au- 
thority. 2. To contrive; to ſcheme. 

6. The ſubtle traitor 

This day had plotted in the council houſe 
To murther me. | Shak. Richard III. 
The wicked plotteth againſt the juſt, Pfalm xxxvil. 12. 

—— He who envies now thy (tate, 5 | 
Who now is plotting how he may ſeduce l 
Thee from obedience. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The wolf that round th* incloſure prowl'd | 

To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. 


(2.) The count tells the marquis of a flying noiſe, that the 


this foil; for neither is any leſs than a goddeſs, worthy to be 


Made up of horrour all, and big with death ! Adi ſon. 
(5. ) Nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot. Roſcommon. 
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- Fiwer'd, that though love had made his highneſs fieal out of his 


own country, yet tear would never make him run out of Spain, 
#4284 i, VPVottor, 
To Plor. v. a. 1. To plan; to contrive. 2. To de. 

ſcribe according to ichnography. 1 : 
With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd : 


(1) 
Shame for his folly ; ſ(orrow out of time pe 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryden, 
(2.) This rreatiſe plotteth down Cornwall, as it now ſtandeth, 


for the particulars. | Cares Survey of Cornayall, 
PLo'TTER. n. . [from plot.] 1. Conſpirator. 2. Con- 
triver. | 2 AH 
(1.) Colonel, we ſhall try who's the greater plotter of us 
two ; I againſt the ſtate, or you againſt the petticoat. Dryden. 
| An irreligious moor, 


2. 
Chief architect and p/otter of theſe woes. Shak. 


PLo'ver..n, /. { p/uvier, French; pluvialis, Latin.) A 
lapwing. Abird. _ | 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, phea. 
_ fant and phlover, | | Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
— Scarce. 43 
The bittern knows his time : or from the ſhore, 
The plovers when to ſcatter o'er heath 
And ſing. 5 8 
PLOUGH. . /. [ploxz, Saxon; plog, Daniſh ; ploegh, 
Dutch.] 1. The inftrument with which the furrows are 
cut in the ground to receive the ſeed: 2. Tillage ; cul- 
ture of land. 3. A kind of plane, Aznſav. 
(.) Till th” out-law'd Cyclops land we fetcht ; a race 
Of proud-lin'd loiterers, that never ſow, | 


* 


Nor put a plant in earth, nor uſe a p/ozw. Chapman. 
Look how the purple flower, which the phugh 
Hath ſhorn in ſunder, languiſhing doth die. Peachan, 


Some plovgbs differ in the length and ſhape of their beams; 


ſome in the ſhare, other in the coulter and handles. Mort. 


In ancient times the ſacred plougb employ'd 
The kings and awful tathers. X Thomſon, 


To PLouGn. v. n, To praQtiſe. aration ; to turn. up the 
ground in order to ſow ſeed. 12 
SES. Rebellion, in ſolence, ſedition 
We ourſelves have plougb d for, ſow'd and ſcatter'd, 
By mingling them with us. | 
Doth the ploughman p/ough all day to fow ? I.. xxviii. 24+ 
They only give the land one F/oughing, and ſow white oats, 
and harrow them as they do black. Mortimer, 


To PLOUGH. v. 4. 1. To turn up with the plough. 2. 
To bring to view by the plough-; with up. 3. To fur- 
row; to divide, 4. To tear; to furiow. 
e Let the Volſcians | 

Plcugh Rome and harrow Italy. Shak. Coriclanus. 
Shou'd any flave, fo lewd, belong to you; 

No doubt you'd ſend the rogue, in tetters bound, 
To work in Bridewell, or to p/ough your ground. Dryden. 
A man may ploug h, in ſtiff grounds the firſt time fallowed, 
an acre a day. | | | 
You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. Mortimer. 
( 2.) Another of a duſky colour, near black; there are of 
theſe frequently plougbed up in the fields of Welden. Mood. 


(3.) When the prince her fun'ral rites had paid, 


He plough'd the Tyrrhene ſeas with fails diſplay d. Adi. 


With ſpeed we plough the watry way, 
My power ſhall guard thee. | 

4. Let 
Patient Octavia pleugh thy viſage uß 
| With her prepared nails. . 


Pope's Ouyſſy. 


the plough ; a coarſe ignorant boy. 

A. ploughboy, that has never ſeen any thing but thatched houſes 
and his pariſh church, imagines that thatch belongs ta the very 
nature of a houſe. .'- Watis's Logict. 


Dryden. Puou'cns x. n: , [from- plough.] One who ploughs or 


cultivates ground. 


prince did p/af tg he exetly gane; to which the marquis an- When the country mall be repleniſhed wich con, 8s it will 


1 


Thom ſon's Spring. 


Shateſ. Coriolanus. 


Mortimer. 


Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Propan Ov. . , plough and boy.} A boy that follows 


7 


. 
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if well followed; for the country people themſelves are great 
pfloug bers and (mall ſpenders of corn: then there ſhould be good 
tore of magazines erected. _ | Spenſer. 


n * * 


. 


 PLoUGHLA'ND. n. / Plougb and land] A farm for N 


corn. N 8 
Who hath a plug bland cafts all his ſeed- corn there, 
And yet allows his ground more corn ſhould bear. Donne. 
In this book are entered the names of the manors or inhabit- 
ed townſhips, the number of pl/ougblands that each contains, 
and the number of the inbabitants. | Hale, 


P.»U'GHMAN. nf. [ plough and man.] 1. One that at- 
tends or uſes the plough ; a cultivator of corn. 2. A 
groſs ignorant ruſtick. 3. A ſtrong laborious man. 

(45) When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are phughmen's clocks, 
The cuckow then-on ev'ry tree. Shak. 
God provides the good things of the world, to ſerve the needs 
of nature by the labours of the p/oughman. Taylor. 
The careful ploughman doubting ſtands. | | 
Your reign no leſs aſſures the f loug bman's peace, | 
Than the warm ſun advances his increaſe. Waller. 
The merchant gains by peace, and the foldiers by war, the 


ſhepherd by wet ſeaſons, and the ploughmen by dry. Temple. 
Who can ceaſe t' admire 
The fploughman conſul in his coarſe attire. Dryd. 
— One | | 
My ploughman's is, i other my ſhepherd's ſon, Dryden. 


(2.) Her hand ! to whole ſoft ſeizure 
The cignet* down is harſh, and, ſpite of ſenſe, 
Hard as the palm of -ploughman. ; '  Shakeſ. 
(3.) A weak ſtomach will turn rye bread into vinegar, and 
a ploug hman will digeſt it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Pi.ou'GHMONDAY. n. /. The Monday after twelfth - day. 
Ploug bmonday next after that the twelftide is paſt, 
Bids out with the plough, the worſt huſband is laſt. Tuſſer. 


P.ov'snsHARE. n. ſ. [| plough and ſbare] The part of 
the plongh that is perpendicular to the coulter. x 
As the earth was turned up, the ploughiſbare lighted upon a 
great ſtone ; we pulled that up, and ſo found ſome pretty _ 

| ! 8 
The pretty innocent walks blindfold among burning ag 
bares without being ſcorched. _ Addiſon, Hpectalor. 

To PLUCK. v. 4. [ploccian, Saxon; plocten, Dutch.) 1. 
1s pull with nimbleneſs or force; to ſnatch ; to. pull; 

to draw; to force on or off; to force up or down; 
to act upon with violence. It is very generally and licen- 
tiouſly uſed, particularly by Shakeſpeare. It has often 
ſome particle after it, as down ; off 3 on; away; uf z 
into. 2. To ſtrip of feathers. 3. Te pluck up a heart or 
ſpi:it, A proverbial expreſſion for taking up or reſuming 
of courage. | | | | 
(1.) It ſeemed hetter unto that noble king to plant a peace- 
able government among them, than by violent means to pluck 


them under. 3 Spenſer on Ireland. 
| You were crown'd before, 


And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd of. Shak. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees, | 
For now a time is come to mock at form, _ Shak, 


3 — Can'ſt thou not 
Fluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, | 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote FF 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſo m © Shakeſ. Macbeth. 
| When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth with come- 
lineſs tlucked all gaze his way: Shakeſ. Macbeth, 
| LEY I gave my love a ring ; | 8 
He would not flact it from his finger, for the wealtn 
That the world maſters. Shak. Merch, of Venice. 
If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
You pluck a thouſand dangers on your head. Shak. 
Dive into the bottom of the deep, Ys | 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground. 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. . __ © Shak. 
I will pluck them up by the roots out of my land. a Chron, 


Fuel away his crop with his feathers. 
A time to plant; and a time to pluct ap that which is plant- 
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Lev. i. 16. 


ed. Eccluf. iii. 2. 
They pluck off their ſkin from off them. Mic. iii. 2. 
Diſpatch em quick, but firſt pluck out their tongues, 


Leſt with their dying. breath they ſow ſedition. Addiſon, 
Beneath this ſhade the weary peaſant lies, . | 

Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes riſe, Gay. 

— From the back | 5 | | 

Of herds and flocks, a thouſand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool, '  Thomſon's Spring. 
(2.) Since I pluckt geeſe, I knew not what it was to be bea- 
ten. | : Shak. 
I come to thee from plume p/uct'd Richard. Shak. 


(3+) He willed them to p/uck up their hearts, and make all 
things ready for a new aſſault, wherein he expected they ſhould 
with courageous reſolution recompenſe their late cowardice. 


Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


Milo. Pr wen. 1. / [from the verb.] 1. A pull; a draw; a ſin- 


gle act of plucking. 2. [Plughk, Erſe. I know not u he- 
ther derived from the Engliſh, rather than the Engliſh from 
the Erſe.] The heart, liver, and lights of an animal, 

(1.) Birds kept coming and going all day; but fo few at a 
time, that the man did not think them worth a pluck. L'Eftra. 

Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, without 
great difficulty, obey the plzcks and atttactions of the motory 
muſcles, | Ray on the Creation. 


 PLu'ckxeR. a. /. [from pluck.] One that plucks, 


Thou ſetter up and plucker down of kings Shak, 
Pull it as ſoon as you ſee the ſeed begin to grow brown, at 
which time let the pluckers tie it up in handfuls. Mortimer. 


PLuG. u. /. [ plugg, Swediſh ; plugghe, Dutch.] A ſtop- 


peg any thing driven hard into another body, to ſtop a 
ole. 3 


Shutting the valve with the plug, draw down the ſucker to 
the bottom, | | Boyle, 
The fighting with a man's own ſhadow, conſiſts in the bran- 
diſhing of two ſticks graſped in each hand, and loaden with 
plugs of lead at either end: this opens the cheſt. Addiſ. 
In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, together with 

a large plug of tobacco. Swift's Direct. to the Butler. 


To PLUS. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtop with a plug. 


A tent plugging up the orifice, would make the matter re- 
cur to the part diſpoſed to receive it. Sharp's Surgery. 


PLum. u. ſ. [plum, plumrneop, Saxon; blumme, Daniſh, 


A cuſtom has prevailed of writing plumb, but improperly.] 
1. A fruit. The flower conſiſts of five leaves, which are 
placed in a circular order, and expand in form of a roſe, 
from whoſe flower-cup riſes the pointal, which afterwards 
becomes an oval or globular fruit, having a ſoft fleſhy pulp, 
ſurrounding an hard oblong ſtone, for the moſt part point- 
ed ; to which ſhould be added, the foot ſtalks are long and 
ſlender, and have but a ſingle fruit upon each: the ſpecies 
are; 1. The jeanhätive, or white primordian. 2, The 
early black damaſk, commonly called the Morocco plum. 
3. The little black damaſk plum. 4. The great damaſk 
violet of Tours, 5. The Orleans plum. 6. The Fother- 
ingham plum. 7. The Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet 
Perdrigon plum. g. The white Perdrigon plum. 10. 


The red imperial plum, ſometimes called the red bonum 


magvum. 11, The white imperial bonum magnum; white 
Holland or Mogul plum. 12. The Chefton' plum, 13, 
The apricot plum. 14. The maitre claude, 15. La 
roche-courbon, or diaper rouge; the red diaper plum. 
16. Queen Claudia. 17. Myrobalan plum. 18. The 


green gage p/um. 19. The cloth of gold ph. 20. St. 
Catharine plum, 21. The royal. phum, 22. La mitabele. 
23. The Brignole plum. 24. The empreſs. 25. The 
monſieur plum : this is ſometimes tiled + 
plum, both reſembling the bonum magnum. 26. The 
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_» Cherry plum, 27. The white pear plum. 
cle plum. 29. The St. Julian plum. 

bullace-tree p/um. 31. The white bullace-tree plum, 32. 

The black thorn or ſloe tree plum. Miller. 2. Raiſin ; 
grape dried in the ſun. 3. [Jn the cant of the city.] The 
um of one hundred thouſand pounds. 4. A kind of play, 
« called, How many p/ums for a penny. Ainſev.. 


30. . The black 


(1.) Philoſophers in vain enquired, whether the ſummum bo- 


num conſiſted in riches, bodily delights, virtue or contempla- 
tion: they might as reaſonably have diſputed, whether the beſt 
- reliſh were in apples, plums or nuts. Locke. 
(2.) I will dance, and eat plums at your wedding. Sha. 
(3.) By the preſent edit, many a man in France will ſwell 
into a lum, who fell ſeveral thouſand: pounds ſhort of it the 


day before; | | Addi ſon. 
The miſer muſt make up his plum, | 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum. Prior. 


By fair dealing John bad acquired ſome phums, which he 


might have kept, had it not been for his law-ſuit, Arbuthnot. 
| — — Aſk you, 
Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſum ? 
Alas! they fear a man will coſt a plum. | Pope. 


Pr u'mMact. . /. | plumage, French.] Feathers ; ſuit of 
feathers. ES 


The plumage of birds exceeds the piloſity of beaſts, Bacon. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove. Pope. 


PLUMB. u. 2 [ plomb, Fr. plumbum, Lat.] A plummet 5 


a leaden weight let down at the end of a line. 
If the plumb line hang juſt upon the perpendicular, when the 
level is ſet flat down upon the work, the work is level. 
TATE, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
 Ptums. adv. [from the noun.] 1. Perpendicularly to the 
horizon. 2. It is uſed for any ſudden deſcent, a plumb or 
perpendicular being the ſhort paſſage of a falling body. It 
is fometimes pronounced ignorantly plump. EM 
(1) ——— He meets 
A vaſt vacuity, all unawares . 
Flutt'ring his pennons vain, plumb down he falls. Milton. 
If all theſe atoms ſhould deſcend plumb down with equal ve- 
locity, being all perfectly a ſolid and imporous, and the va- 
cuum not reſiſting their motion, they would never the one over- 
take the other. | Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) Is it not a fad thing to fall thus p/umb into the grave? 
well one minute, and dead the next. 
To PUB. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſound ; to ſearch 
by a line with a weight at its end. 2. To regulate any 
work by the plummet. | . | 
(1.) The moſt experienced ſeamen plumbed the depth of the 
channel. IE | „„ Gawefte 
PLU/MBER. . /. [| plombier, Fr.] One who works upon 
lead, commonly written and pronounced plummer. 
Prunus E Rv. n. . [from p/umber.] Works of lead; the 
manufactures of a plumber. Commonly ſpelt plummery. 
PLu'McaxE. 2. . [plum and cake.) Cake made with rai- 


ſins. 


He cramm'd them till their guts did ake 
With caudle, cuſtard and plumcate. Hudibras. 
PLUME. ». ſ. [| plume, French; pluma, Latin.] I. Fea- 
ther of birds. 2. Feather wern as an ornament ; Chap- 
man uſes it for a creſt at large. 3. Pride; towering mien. 
4. Token of honour ; prize of conteſt, 5. Plume is a 
term-uſed by botaniſts for- that part of the feed of a plant, 


which in its growth becomes the trunk: it is incloſed in 


two ſmall cavities, formed in the lobes for its reception, 


and is divided at its looſe end into divers pieces, all clofely 


bound together like a bunch of feathers, whence it has 


„this name. | | Quincy. 
..) Let frantiek Talbot triumph for a while, ä 
And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail 
Well pull his plumes, and take away his train. Shabeſ. 
Milton, 59 


Wings he wore of many a colour d plume. 


28. The muſ- 


PLUMEA'LLUM. . ff 


Collier. 


PLumo'sITy, n. /. 


„„ | as 
; They ap ar made up of little bladders, like thoſe in the ehm, 
or ſtalk of a quilI. Grew's Muſaun, - 
(.) Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts, - £ 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes | 
Fan you into deſpair, _ | 
With this againe, he ruſht upon his gueſt, 
And caught him by the horſe-haire / lume, that davgl'd on 
his creſt, \ Chapman 
Eaſtern travellers know that oſtridges feathers are common. 
and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. | Brown, 
———  - The fearful infant ; 
Daunted to ſee a face with ſteel o'erfpread, 
And his high p/ume that nodded o'er his head. 
(3.) Great duke of Lancaſter, I come to thee 
From plume pluckt Richard, who with willing foul 
Adopts thee heir. 5 Shak. Richard Il. 
(4.) Ambitious to win from me ſome f lume. Milton, 
To PLUME. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To pick and adjuſt 
feathers. 2. [Plumer, Ft.] To (trip of feathers.., 3. To 
ſtrip ; to pill. .4; Lo place as a plume. 5. To adorn 
with plumes. . | 
(1.) Swans muſt be kept in fome encloſed pond, where they 
may have room to come aſhore and p/ume themſelves. Mort. 
(2.) Such animals, as feed upon fleſh, devour ſome part of 
the feathers of the birds they gorge themſelves with, becauſe 
they will not take the pains fully to plume them. Ray, 
(3.) They ſtuck not to ſay, that the king cared not to plume 
the nobility and people to feather himſelf, Bacon, 
(4.) His ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 
Sat horror plum'd. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
(5. ) Farewel the ꝓlumed troops, and the big war, 
That make ambition virtue. W , Shak. Othelhs, 
| [alumen plumoſum, Lat.] A kind 
of aſbeitus. ; . | 


Plumeallum, formed into the likeneſs of a wick, will admi- 


Shak. Coriolanss, 


Dye 


niſter to the flame, and yet not conſume. | Wilms, 
PLUMI'GEROUS. adj. | plume and gere, Lat.] Having fea- 
thers ; feathered. Di8, 


PLU'MIPEDE. 2. /. pluma and pes, Lat.] A fowl that 


has feathers on the foot. Did, 


PruMMET. n. . [from plumb.) 1. A weight of lead hung 


at a firing, by which depths are ſounded, and 
larity is diſcerned. 2. Any weight, 
(1.) Deeper than did ever plummet ſound, 


perpendicu- 


F'll drown my book. Shak. Tempeſt. 
| Fly envious time, , 

Call on the lazy leaden-ſtepping hours, | 5 

Whoſe ſpeed is but the heavy plummet's pace. Milton. 


(2.) God ſees the body of fleſh, which you bear about you, 
and the plummets which -it hangs upon your ſoul, and therefore, 
when you cannot riſe high enough to him,. he comes down to 

on. | | © Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
The heavineſs of theſe bodies, being always in the aſcend- 
ing ſide of the wheel, muſt be counterpoiſed by a plummet fal- 
tened about the pulley on the axis : this plummet will deſcend 
according as the ſand doth make the ſeveral parts of the wheel 
lighter or heavier. Wilkins. 


[from plumous.] The ſtate of having 
feathers. 3 75 


Plu'movs. adj. ¶ plumeuæ, Fr. plumoſus, Latin.] Feathe- 


ry ; reſembling feathers. 


This has a like plumous body in the middle, but finer. 
| & Woodward on Foſſils. 


PLUMP. adj. [Ot this word the etymology is not known. 


Skinner derives it from pommele, Fr. full like a ripe apple 
it might be more eaſily deduced from plum, which Jet 
ſeems very harſh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat ; not 

Jean ; ſleek ; full and ſmooth: = Hen 
The heifer, that valued itſelf upon a ſmooth coat and 2 
plump habit of body, was taken up for a ſacriſice; but the ox, 
| that was deſpiſed for his raw bones, went on with his work 
| — Plump gentleman,, | 4072 mph 
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Puofnces. A. [. 
t OREN K ˙ 
PLv'nxert. n. . A kind of blue colour. 
PLU'RAL. adj. [pluralit, Latin. } 
one. 2. [In grammar.) The Greek and Hebrew have 


two variations, one to fignify the number two, and ang- 


9725 Ainſav. 


ation the noun is ſaid to be of the dual number, and under 
the other of the plural. 15 Clar be. 
(.) Thou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thoud'ſt two ; 
Better have none | | 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one, Shak. 
PLu'xaLlisT. n. .. [pluralifte, Fr. from plural.] One 
that holds more eccleſiaſtical bene fices than one with cure 
of ſouls. | 
If the pluraliſis would do their beſt to ſuppreſs curates, their 
number might be fo retrenched, that they would not be in the 
leaſt formidable. 
PTURATLITY. n. , [pluralite, Fr] 1. The ſtate jof be- 
ing or having a greater number. 2. A number more than 
one. 3. More cures of fouls than one. 4. The greater 
number; the majority. $244 | 
(1.) It is not p/urality of parts without majority of parts, 
that maketh the total greater; yet it ſeemeth to the eye a ſhorter 


trees, whereby the eye may divide it. 
(. 2.) Thoſe hereticks had introduced a plurality of gods, 
and. ſo made the profeſſion of the unity part of the ſymbolum, 
that ſhould diicriminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 
Sometimes it admitteth of diſtinction and plurality ; ſome- 
times it reduceth all into conjunction and unity. Pearſon, 
They could forego plurality of wives, though that be the 
main impediment to the converſion of the Eaſt Indies. Bentley. 
Tis impoſſible to conceive how any language can want this 
variation of the noun, where the nature of its ſignification is 
ſuch as to admit of plurality. . Clarke's Lat. Grammar, 
(4.) Take the plurality of the world, and they are neither 
wiſe nor good. L*Eftrange, 
PLu'xxat.Ly. adv. [from plural.) In a ſenſe implying more 
than one. Wks 4 op . 
PLusn. u. . [peluche, Fr.] A kind of villous or ſhaggy 
cloth; ſhag; a kind of woollen velvet. 
The bottom of it was ſet againſt a lining of pluſb, and the 
ſound was quite deaded, and but mere breath. Bacon. 
The colour of p/u/b or velvet will appear varied, if you ſtroak 
part of it one way, and part of it another. Boyle. 
I love to wear cloths that are fluſh, V4 
Not prefacing old rags with p. Cleaveland, 
PLu's4mn. n. , [galea læ vis] A ſea fiſh. d 
The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fiſh called a 
pluſber, ſomewhat like the dog-fiſh, who leapeth above water, 
and there through bewrayeth them to the balker. Carew. 


PLu'viat. N adj. [from pluvia, Lat.] Rainy; relating 
oe et to rain. | 3 
The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only ſignifieth 
a moiſt and p/uw104s air about them. | | Brown. 
Pru'viar. n. . [luv ial, French.] A prieſt's cope. 
| pg Ainſworth. 
To PLy. v. a. [plien, to work at any thing, old Dutch.] 
Junius and Skinner,] 1. To work on any thing cloſely 
and importunately. 2. To employ with diligence ; to keep 
buſy ; to ſet on work. 3. To practiſe diligently. 4. To 


ſolicit importunately. _ 
(1.) The ſavage raves, impatient of the wound, 
The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes 


His rage, and plies him with redoubled ſtrokes. Dryd. 
— The hero from afar 5 ; 
Plies him with darts and ſtones; and diſtant war. Dryd. 


(2.) — Her gentle wit ſke 
To teach them truth. 3 
He reſumed his pen too, and iy d it as hard. 


plies | 
| Spenſer. 


[from plange.] " One that, plunges z @ 
1. Implying more than 
ther to ſignify a number more than two; under one vari- 


Collier on Pride. 


diſtance of way, if it. be all dead and continued, than if it have 
| Bacon. 


 Ppneumatical, to that which is denſe. 


PNYWEUMATO“LOoG v. u. 


Fell. To POACH. v. a. 


3 


e 
They their legs d, not ſtaying | 
Until they reach'd the fatal champain. Hudhra,, 


He who exerts all the faculties of his ſoul, and lies all means 
and opportunities in the ſearch of truth, may reſt upon the 
judgment of his conſcience ſo informed, as a warrantable guide. 
| | | | South's Sermons, 
The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter d oars | 
'To neareſt land. . 90%. Virgil. 
I have pied my needle theſe fifty years, and by my good 


will would never have it out of my hand. Stefator, 

(3.) He ſternly bad him other buſineſs 55 Spenſer, 
Keep houſe, and ply his book, welcome his friends, 

Viſit his countrymen, andhanquet them. Shateſp, 
Then commune how they belt may ply | 

Their growing work. - Milton, 

Their bloody taſk, unweary'd ſtill, they ly. Waller, 

(4.) He p/ies her hard, and much rain wears the marble, 

| | Shakeſpeare, 


He plizs the duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 
If they deny him juſtice, Shak. Merch. of Venice, 
W hoſoever has any thing of David's piety will be perpetually 
pms the throne of grace with ſuch like acknowledgments : as, 
eſſed be that providence, which delivered me from ſuch a lewd 
company. FOLDS DELL ; k South, 
To PLy. v. n. 1. To work, or offer ſervice. 2. To go in 
haſte. 3. To buſy one's ſelf. 4. [Hier, French.] To 
bend. | | 
(1.) He was forced to ply in the ſtreets as a porter for hig 
livelihood.' | | Addiſon, Spe, 
(2.) Thither he plies undaunted, | Milton, | 
(3.) A bird new made about the banks ſhe ples, 
Not far from ſhore, and - ſhort excurſions tries, Dryden, 
(4+) The willow p/ied and gave way to the guſt, and {till re- 
covered itſelf again, but the oak was ſtubborn, and choſe ra- 
ther to break than bend. | L' Efirange, 
PLy. u. /. [from the verb] 1. Bent; turn; form; caſt; 
bias. 2. Plait; fold. 3 
(1.) The late learners cannot ſo well take the p/y, except it be 
in ſome minds that have not ſuffered themſelves to fix, but have 
| kept themſelves open and prepared to receive continual amend- 
ment. Bacon's Hays. 
(2.) The rugz or lies of the inward coat of the ſtomach de- 
tain the aliment in the ſtomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


PLy'etrs. n. , See PlIE RS. 


PneuMa'TICA Let + ad. [mrevuclixog, from TY pa. | I, 
PneuUMaA'TICK. ; Moved by wind; relative to wind, 
2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or. wind. . 
(1. ) I fell upon the making of pneumatical trials, whereof 

I gave an account in a book about the air. 2 3 70 
That the air near the ſurface of the earth will expand itſelf, 
when the preſſure of the incumbent atmoſphere is taken off, 
may be ſeen in the experiments made by Boyle in his pneuma- 


tick engine. Lock?"s Elements of Natural Philoſophy. 
The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, Mk: + 

To vinous ſpirits added, = 2 
They with pneumatick engine ceaſeleſs draw. Philips. 


(2.) All ſolid bodies conſiſt of parts Pnevmatical and tangi- 
ble; the pneumatical ſubſtance being in ſome bodies the native 


ſpirit of the body, and in ſome plain air that is gotten 5 
| acon. 


The race of all things here is, to extenuate and turn things 
to be more pneumatical and rare; and not to retrograde, from 
Bacon Nat, Hift. 

PxtuMA'Ticks. [pneumatique, French; i. I. 
branch of mechanicks, which conſiders the doctrine ob 
the air, or laws according to which that fluid is condenſ- 
ed, rarified or gravitates. Harris. 2. In the ſchools, the 
doctrine of ſpiritual ſubſtances, as God, angels, and the 


ſouls of men. Did. | | "8 
. [muvparoroyia,) The docttine o 


ſpiritual exiſtence. STO 1 5 
ö [oeufs poches, Fr.] 1, To boil fight. 


— 


2. To begin without hay ns from the practice of Po c HDE. n. / [pork and bole.) Pit or ſcar made by the 8 
boiling eggs lightly. Not in uſe. 3. [Pocher, French; ſmallpox. | „ R i 
to pierce.] To ftab; to pierce, 4. [From poche, a | n. theſe but warts and pockholes in the face | | was. 
pocket.] To plunder by flealth, . | i Och enn? | Dome. NA 

(1.) The yolks of eggs are ſo well prepared for nouriſhment, Po'cx1ness, n. / [from 'pocky.] The ſtate of being 1 
that, ſo they be poached or rare boiled, they need no other pre- pocky. | * on NE 5 
paration. e Bacon Nat. Hi. Pol cx v. adj, [from pox.] Infected with the pox. | 1 

(2:) Of later times, they have rather poached and offered at | My father's love lies thus in my bones; I might have loved > |TEP 
a number of enterprizes, than maintained any TOY. all the pocky whores in Perſia, and have felt it leis in my 2 5 I 
RE” | 8 n . c Denham's Saphy. 1 

(3-) The flowk, ſole and plaice follow the tide up into the Pofc ul N. adj. ¶ poculum, Lat.] Fit for drink. | 4 1 0 FH 
freſh rivers, where, at low water, the country people pcach them Some of theſe herbs, which are not eſculent, are notwith- . 
with an gn 3 . 15 the ſalmon ſpear, Carew, ſtanding foculent; as hops and broom, '. , Bacon. 14 

(4.) So ſhameleſs, fo abandon'd are their ways | N e 

They poach Parnaſſas, and lay claim for wr , Garth. Po 25 n. AG, a YR 1 * _ Skinner. ] at i 

To PO ACH. v. n. [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 1. To ſteal err ale” eee eee N 5 

4 1 Ne | To raiſe tulips ſave the ſeeds which are ripe, when the pos £41 

game z to Carry off game privately in a bag. 2, To be begin to open at the top, which cut off with the ſtalks from F 

ou 7 SO _ 15 0 x My the root, and keep the. pods upright, that the ſeed do not fall 3+ p70 
2 n tne icnooͤ,e : ante. + --.+ | Mortimer Hub. 1 

They poach for Eule, and hunt for idle rules. Olabam. Popa'cRICAL. adj. [moayent;, mod4yea ; from e 1 
(2,) Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in Latin.] 1. Afflicted with the gout. 2, Gouty; relating 
ſummer, and Zoach in winter. Mortimer's Huſb. do the rm. 5 


pon chARD. A. , [boſcas.] A kind of witer fowl, 


Pox'CHER. #. /. [from poach.] One who ſteals game. 


Lou old poachers have ſuch a way with you, that all at once 


the bulineſs is done. More Foundling. 


(1.) From a magnetical activity muſt be made out, that a 
loadſtone, held in the hand of one that is podagrical, doth ei- 
ther cure or give great eaſe in the gout. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Po'DDER. n. /. [from pod] A ygatherer of peaſecods, 
beans and other pulſe, 15 | Die. 


Pox/cyulnEsSS. n. /. [from poachy.] Marſhineſs; damp- 
Pobok. n. ſs A puddle; a plaſh. Skinner, 


neſs. A cant word. 
The vallies becauſe of the poachineſs they keep for graſs. 


; Mortimer. 
Po CH. adj, Damp; marſhy. A cant word. 
What vplands you deſign for mowing, ſhut up the beginning 
of February; but marſh lands lay not up till April, except 
your marſhes be very poachy, Mortimer s Huſb. 
Pock. n. /. [from pox,] A puſtule raiſed by the ſmall- 
pox. | | 
Po'ckeT. n. , [pocca, Saxon; pocbet, French.) 1. The 
ſmall} bag inſerted into cloaths. 2. A pocket, is uſed in 
tiade for a certain quantity; as, a focket of hops. 
CHE — Here's a letter . 

Found in the focket of the ſlain Roderigo, Shak. 
Whilſt one hand exalts the blow, 
And on the earth extends the foe; 

T* other would take it wond'rous ill, 
If in your pocket he lay ſtill. : 
As he was ſeldom without medals in his pocket, he would 
often ſhew us the ſame face on an old coin, that we ſaw in the 
ſtatue. | Addiſon on Medals. 
70 POCKET. v. a. [pocheter, Fr. from the noun.] 1, To 
put in the pocket. 2, To POcR ET up, A proverbial 
form that denotes the doing or taking any thing clandeſ- 
tinely. | | . 
(1.) Bleſs'd paper-credit ! Ae 
Gold, imp'd with this, can compaſs hardeſt things, 
Can pocket ſtates, or fetch or carry kings. _ Pope. 
(2.) If thy pocket were enriched with any other injuries but 
theſe, I am a villain ; and yet you will ſtand to it, and you 


will not pocket up wrongs. » Shak. H. IV. 
— He lays his claim | | 1 
To half the profit, half the fame, 
And helps to.pocket up the game. Prior. 


Pocx ET BOOK. n. . [pocket and book.] A paper book 
carried in the pocket for haſty notes. 
Licinius let out the offals of his meat to intereſt, and kept a 
regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocbet bool. .- Arbuthnot, 
Note down the matters of doubt in ſome pocketbook, and take 
the firſt opportunity to get them reſolved; Watts. 
17 E TGLASss. . , [pocket and glaſs.} Portable looking- 
glaſs. | . 
The world's a farce, an empty ſhow, 
Powder and pockets laſs, and beaux. 
And vanity with pocketg laſs, . 
And impudence with front of braſs. 


* 


Pr io... 


Swiſt's Miſcel. 


Prior. 


Po'tm. n. ,. [poema, Lat. woinya.] The work of a poet; 


a metrical compoſition. - | 

A poem is not alone any work, or compoſition of the poets 
in many or few verſes ; but even one alone verſe ſometimes makes 
a perfect poem. | Ben. Johnſon. 

The lady Anne of Bretaigne, paſſing through the preſence of 
France, and eſpying Chartier, a famous poet, faſt aſleep, kiſ- 
ing him, ſaid, we muſt honour the mouth whence ſo many 
golden poems have proceeded, | Peacham on Poetry. 
To you the promis'd foem I will pay. Dr yd: 


Po'tsy. n. , [poefie, French ; poefis, Lat. molnow.] 1. . 


The art of writing poems. 2. Poem; metrical compo- 
fition ; poetry. 3. A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring or 
Other thing. | | ; 

(1.) A poem is the work of the poet; p92/y is his {kill or 
craft of making; the very fiction itſelf, the reaſon or form of 


the work. Ben. Johnſon, 
How far have we EET 
Prophan'd thy heav'nly gift of poeſy ? 
Made proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 
Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above 
For tongues of angels. Dryden. 
(2.) Muſick and pozfy uſed to quicken. you. Shak. 


There is an hymn, for they have excellent poe/p ; the ſubject 
is always the praiſes of Adam, Noan and Abraham, concluding 
ever with a thankſgiving for the nativity of our Saviour. 

| | Bacon's New Atlantis. 


N They apprehend a veritable hiſtory in an emblem or piece of 


chriſtian poeſy. ita 
(3.) A paltry ring, whoſe foeſy was, 

For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife ; love me, and leave me not. Shak. 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


* 


POET. . ? [ poete, . poeta, Lat. one.] An inven- 


* 


tor; an author of fition ; a writer of poems; one wha 
writes in meaſure. _ * a þ 
The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, | by 
Doth glance from heav'n to — 1 from earth to hea a 
And, as imagination bodies forth Cabs fs 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to-ſhape, and gives to ev'ry thing 


A local habitation and a name. Shak, 
Our poet ape, who would be thought the chief, a 
His works become the frippery of wit, 
From brocage he is grown lo bold a thief, 
While we the robb'd deſpiſe; and pity it. 
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= i not vain or fabulous 
| | | What the ſage poets taught by the heav'nly muſe 
| | 


Story'd of old in high immortal verſe, es, 
Ok dire chimeras and enchanted ifles. 
1 0 Ah! wretched we, poets of earth, but thou 
4 | Wert living the ſame poet that thou'rt now, 
= | While Angels ſing to thee their aires divines, 
l f And joy in an applauſe ſo great as thine. 
A poet is a maker, as the word ſignifies; and he who cannot 
make, that is invent, hath his name for nothing. Dryden. 
POETA'STER n. , [Latin.] A vile petty poet. | 
Let no poetafter command or intreat | 
Another, extempore verſes to make. - Ben. Johnſon. 
Begin not as th' old poetafter did, 
Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate I ſing. Roſcommon. 
Horace hath expoſed thoſe trifling poetafters, that ſpend them- 
ſelves in glaring deſcriptions, and ſewing here and there ſome 
cloth of gold on their ſackcloth, Felton, 


Py/etrEss. Ne. 3} [from poet 3 pica poetria, Lat.] A ſhe 


Milton, 


poet, 
PoE TIcAL. 1 adj. Crone; poetique, Fr. preticus, Latin.] 
Poz'ticCk. xpreſſed in poetty ; pertaining to poetry z 


ſuitable to poetry, | 
Would the gods had made you poetical. 
Il do not know what poetica is. 


— The trueſt poetry is moſt feigning. Shak. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers fill with like poe#1ck rage. | Waller. 


The moral of that foetical fiction, that the uppermoſt link 
\ of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes is faſtened to Jupiter's 
chair, ſignifies that almighty God governs and directs ſubordi- 


Poe'/T1caLLY. adv, {from poetical.] With the. qualities 
of poetry; by the fiction of poetry. | 


Virgil, ſpeaking of Turnus and his great ſtrength, thus po- 
etixes. . Hakewill, 
PoE rrEss. n. . [from poetris, Lat. whence poetridas 
picas in Penſius.] A the poet. | 
Moſt peerleſs poetreſs, | 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. _ Spenſer. 
PoE TRY. n [from poet.] 1. Metrical compoſition ; the 
art or practice of writing poems. 2. Poems; poetical 
pieces. | het 
(1.) Strike the beſt invention dead, 
Till baffled poetry hangs down the head, 
Although in poetry it be neceſſary that the unities of time, 
place and action ſhould be explained, there is ſtill ſomething 
that gives a greatneſs of mind to the reader, which few of the 
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Pon Nn v. n. /. [from poignant.] 


ſtimulating the palate 3 ſharpneſs. 2. The power of ir- 
titation ; aſperity. 15 5 
(2.) I fat quiet! down at my morſel, adding only a princi- 
ple of hatred to all ſucceeding meaſures by way of ſauce; and 
one point of conduct in the dutcheſs's life added much e 
105 | wif, 


to it. 


rob NANr. ad}. 


5 nant ſauces and delicious wine, is by hunger and thirſt determin. 


the poiſonous vapour, is not the mercy greater t 


POINT. u. /. [poind, point, French. ] 1. The ſharp end 


. ticular place to which any thing is directed. 


or ſtriking. 


nate cauſes and effects. | | OE Hale. 

Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe in good Engliſh, 

in poetical expreſſions and in muſical numbers, Dryd, 
The mule ſaw it upward riſe, 

Though mark'd by none but quick foetrch eyes. Pape. 

I alone can inſpire the poetical crowd. | Swift, 


he criticks have concluded, that the manners of the heroes 


are foetically good, if of a piece. | Dryden. 
- The many rocks, in the paſſage between Greece and the 
bottom of Pontus, are poetically converted into thoſe fiery bulls, 
| 9 y Raleigh. 
To PotT1'ze. wv. n. [foetiſer, Fr. from poet.] To write like 
a poet. „ 5 
I verſify the truth, not poetize. Donne. 


Cleaveland. 


\ criticks have conſidered. Addiſon, Spect. 
. (2.:) She taketh moſt delight 
4 In muſick, inſtruments and poetry. Shak, 


1. The power of 
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mulating the palate. 2. Severe ; 

Irritating; ſatirical ; keen. | | 
(1.) No poignant ſauce ſhe knew, nor coſtly treat, 

Her 3 gave a reliſh to her meat. N Dryden 

The ſtudious man, whoſe will was never determined to foip. 


piercing; pain 


| | L 

od makes uſe of ſome poignant wy comp to . 

an the leverity 

of the cure ? Ev, South's Ser noni, 
Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſtain 

Moſt exquiſite and poignant pain. Norris's Miſcel, 


ed to cating and drinking. 
(2.) If G 


of any inſtrument, or body. 2. A ſtring with a tag z. 
Headland ; promontoiy, 4. A fting of an epigtam; 4 
ſentence terminated with ſome remarkable turn of word; 
or thought: 5. An indiviſible part of ſpace. 6. An indi. 
viſible part of time; a moment. 7. A ſmall ſpace. 5. 
Punctilio; nicety. 9. Part required of time or ſpace 
critical moment; exact place. 10. Degree; ſtate. 11. 
Not of diſtinction in writing; a ſtop. ' 12. A ſpot ; a pott 
of a ſurface divided by ſpots ; the ace or ſiſe point 12. 
One of the degrees into which the circumference of the 
horizon, and the mariner's compaſs is divided. 14. Par- 
15. Particy- 
lat; particular mode. 16. An aim; the act of aiming 
17. The particular thing required, the thing 
at the aim points. 18. Particular; inſtance ; example, 
19. A ſingle poſition ; a ſingle aſſertion; a ſingle part of 
a complicated queſtion z a fingle part of any whole. 20. 
A note; a tune. 21. Pointb/ank ; ditectly: as an arrow 
is ſhot to the pi n or white mark. 22. Point de viſe; 
exact or exactly in the point of view. 
1.) The thorny point 


Ot bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth fidelity. | Shak. As you like it, 
That bright beam, whoſe foint now rais'd, 
Bore him ſlope downward. Millu. 
A pyramid reverſed may ftand for a While upon its Point if 
balanced by admirable ſkill. | T emple's Miſcellanies. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden ſpear 
Without a point; he look'd, the point was there. 
(2.) If your ſon have not the day, | 
For a filken point Fil give my barony. | Shale. 
He hath ribbands of all colours; points more than all the 


Dryd, 


lawyers can learnedly handle. | Shah, 
| ] am reſolved on two points; 
That if one break, the other will hold; "PW 
ak, 


Or if both break, your gaſkins fall. 
King James was wont to ſay, that the duke of Buckingham 
had given him a ' groom of his bed-chamber, who could not 
truſs his points. Clarendon, 
(3.) I don't ſee why Virgil has given the epithet of Alta to 
Prochita, which is much lower than Iſchia, and all the poi of 
land that lie within its neighbourhood, Addiſon. 
(4.) He taxes Lucan, who crowded ſentences together, and 
was too full of points. Dryd. on Heroick Poetry: 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, | 
With periods, points and tropes he ſlurs his crimes z 
He robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor. * Dry: 
Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin'd, 
Produc'd the point that left a ſting behind. Pope. 
(5-) We ſometimes ſpeak of ſpace, or do ſuppoſe a 5 


int in 
it at ſuch a diſtance from any part of the univerſe. Locke, 
6.) Then neither from eternity before, | | 
Nor from the time, when time's firſt point begun, 
Made he all fouls. | 2 65 Da vici. 
(7.) ——- On one ſmall point of land, 5 
Weary'd, uncertain and amaz d we ſtancg. 5 


(8. ) We doubt not but ſuch as are not much e 
the variety of authots, may have ſome leading helps to then 


[poignant, French] 1. Sharp ; ti | —_ 
ul. . 
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. oh cls 
fudies of joints of precedence, by this flight defignaticn, 
—— hält thou diſpute 
With God the fomts of liberty, who made 
Thee what thou art, 5 | 
(9.) How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their Keepers call ab 
A lightning before death, _ Shak. Rom, and Jul. 
Efau ſaid; behold I am at the point to die; and what profit 
hall this birthright do? 3 Sen. xxv. 32. 
Democritus, ſpent with age, and juſt at the e of death, 
called for loaves of new. bread, and with the ſteam under his 
noſe, prolonged his life till a feaſt was paſt. Temple. 
They follow nature in their defires, carrying them no farther 
than ſhe directs, and leaving off at the point, at which exceſs 
would grow troubleſome. — Atterbury. 
(10.) The higheſt point outward things can bring one unto, 
is the contentment of the mind, with which no eſtate is miſer- 
able. | Wh | | S1dney, 
In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country is fo diſtribu- 
ted, that moſt of the community are at their eaſe, though few 
are placed in extraordinary points of ſplendor. Addiſon, 
(11.) Commas and points they fet exactly right, 
And*twere a fin to rob them of their mite, Pope, 
(13+) Carve out dials f0int by porn, 


Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run. Shak. 


There aroſe ſtrong winds from the South, with a point eaſt, 
which carried us up. 4 Bacon's New Atlantis. 
A ſeaman, coming before the judges of the admiralty for ad- 
mittance into an office of a ſhip, was by one of the judges much 
flighted ; the judge telling him, that he believed he could not 


ſay the points of his compaſs. Bacon. 


Vapours fir'd ſhew the mariner 
From what point of his compaſs to beware 
Impetuous winds. Milton's Par. Loft. 

If you tempt her, the wind of fortune 2 
May come about, and take another point, 
And blaſt your glories. | ” 

At certain periods ſtars reſume their place, 

From the ſame point of heav*n their courſe advance. Dryd. 

(14.) Eaſt and Weſt are but reſpective and mutable points, 
according unto different longitudes or diſtant parts of habitati- 
on. e 


Denham, 


than that which it produces; and let the whole be ſeen by one 
foint of ſight, | Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 
The poet intended to ſet the character of Arete in a fair 


tant of light. 2 Broome. 
( 15.) A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all F oints exactly cap- a- pe, | 
Appears before them. 5 Shak. Hamlet. 


Who ſetteth out prepar'd 
At all points like a prince, attended with a guard. Drayton. 
A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any other 


| Gentiles, in point of religion and in point of honour, Bacon, 
He had a moment's right in point of time; | | 
Had I ſeen firſt, then his had been the cfime. Dryden. 


With the hiſtory of Moſes, no book in the world in point of 
antiquity can contend, : Tilotſon's Sermons... 
Men would often ſee, what a ſmall pittance of reaſon is 
mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they are ſwelled with, with. 
which they are ſo armed at all points, and with. which they fo 
confidently lay about them. | | 7 Locke. 
I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of thoſe notori- 
ous falſehoods, in point of fact and reaſoning, Swift. 

( 6.) What a point your falcon made, „ 
And what a pitch ſhe — above the reſt. | Shak. 
(17.) You gain your paint, if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual words eaſy. Roſcommon. 


There is no. creature ſo contemptible, but, by refolution, 


may gain his point. * frage. 
(18.) TI hear him his confeſſions juſtify, iq 
And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 17 . 
He ſhall again relate. S bal. H. VIII. 
— Tho ſhalt be as free 7 4 105 
As mountain winds; but then exactly o 
All points of my command. bas. Tempeſt, 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


| Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
Let the part, which produces another part, be more ſtrong: 


— 
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7 "Im, majeſty. mould We peace, or turn tlie war direclly 


upon ſuch points, as may engage the nation in the r of - 
Gy "al | 27 BIEN  LeMpies 

He warn'd in dreams, his murder did foretel, . 
From point to point, as after it befel. Dryden. 


This jetter is, in every point, an admirable pattern of the 


preſent polite way of writing. Swift, 


(19.) — Another vows the ſame z 


A third t' a point more near the matter draws, Daniel. 
— Strange point and new ! | 
Doctrine which we would know whence learn'd, Mi lion. 


The company did not meddle at all with the ſtate eint, as 
to the oaths. But kept themſelves intirely to the church porn! of 
her independeney, as to her purely ſpiritual authority from the 
ſtate. . | | Leſtey. 
Stanilaus endeavours to eſtabliſh the duodecuple proportion, 
by comparing ſcripture together with Joſephus: but they will 
hardly prove his font. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
There is no point wherein I have ſo much laboured, as that 
of improving and poliſhing all parts of converſation between 
perſons of quality. Swwift.. 
The gloſs produceth- inſtances that are neither pertinent, nor 
prove the poixt. Batter on Learning. 
(20.) You, my lord archbiſhop, f 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, 
W herefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? 
Turning your tongue divine | ES 
Toa loud trumpet, and a-pvint of war, { - Shak. 
(21.) This boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as eaſy as a 


cannon will ſhoot pointblank twelve ſcore, « Shak. 
The other level pointblant at the inventing of cauſes and 
axioms. | Bacon. 


Unleſs it be the cannon ball, 
That ſhot i' th' air porntblank upright; 
Was born to that prodigious height, 
That learn'd philoſophers maintain, 
It ne'er came back. Hudibras.. 
The faculties that were given us for the glory. of our. maſter,. 
are turned porrtb/ank againſt the intention of them. L'Eftrange.. 
Eſtius declares, that although all the ſchoolmen were for La- 
tria to he given to the croſs, yet that it is £Poinrb/ank againſt the 
definition of the council of Nice. | Stulling fleet. 
(22.) Every thing about you ſhould demonſtrate a careleſs 
deſolation; but you are rather point de wije-in your accoutre-. 


ments, as loving yourſelf, than the lover of another. Shak, 
I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wafh. off groſs acquaintance. 


I will be point de wiſe the very man. Shak. 
Men's behaviour ſhould be like their apparel, not too ſtraight: 
or pornt de wiſe, but free for exerciſe. 15 Bacon. 


To PoI NT. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſharpen; to- 


.forge or grind to a point. 2. To direct towards an objec, 
by way of forcing it on the notice. 3. To direct the eye 
or notice. 4, To. ſhow as by directing the finger. 5. 
[ Pointer, Fr.] To direct towards a place: as, the cannon - 


ve re pointed againſt the fort. 6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or 


oints. ES | 
n (1.) The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great - 
neſs of Spain; now that fear is ſharpened and painted, by the 
Spaniards late enterprizes upon the Palatinate. Bacon. 
Part new grind the blunted ax, and font the dart. Dryden. 
What help will all m heav'nly friends afford, | 
When to my breaſt I litt the unte ſword. Dryaen.. 
The two pinnæ ſtand upon either fide, like the wings in the 


petaſus of a Mercury, but riſe much higher, and are more. 


pointed. | Adadiſon on Naly.. 
22 on pointed wood 8 . 

Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar d the food. Pope. 

2.0 3 ae . mea... / | 3 a | 


A fixed figure, for the hand of ſcorn AB \ 
To point his flow unmeaning finger at. Shakeſpþ. Othello. 
Mount Hermon, yonder ſea, each place behold Nl: 

As I point. 2 Fa” | | Milton... 

(3-) Whoſoever ſhould be guided throu b his battles by Mi- 
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| ns did e to every ſcene of them, would he eng one da . a cup of Som, but at the fame ime th bs 
but ſubjects of ſurprize. Pope, bim it is a cordial, and fo Ne inks it off and dies. South, 


= N n From the great ſea, you ſhall toint out for mount (.) This being the only remedy againſt the poiſon of ſin we 
_ | « XXXIV.. 7. muſt renew it as often as we repeat our fins, that is, daily. 
4 d It will become us, as rational creatures, to follow the direc- Duty Man. 
4 tion of nature, where it ſeems to point us out the way. Locke. Jo POIs oN. v. à. [from the noun.] 1. To infect with 
| | I ſhall do juſtice to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in poiſon. 2. To attack, injure or kill by poiſon given, 7K 
| | learning, and point out their beauties, Addiſon. Io corrupt; to taint. 
, | — Is not the elder | (1.) Virtue, dear friend, 3 no defence a 
By nature pointed out for preference? Rowe, The fureſt guard is innocence, _ 
To Poi T. v. n. 1. To note with the finger; to force up- Quivers and bows and poiſon'd darts 
on the notice, by direQing the finger towards it. With Are only us'd by guilty hearts. Roſcommon, 
at commonly, ſometimes 1 before the thing indigitated, 2. (2.) He was ſo di couraged, that he poiſaned himfelf and died. 
1 tt, To diſtinguiſh words or ſeprences by points. 3. To in- 2 Mac. x, 11, 
dicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. 4. Jo ſhow diflinQly. Driak with Walters, or with Chartres eat; | 
(1.) Now muſt the world point at poor Catherine, They Il never poiſon you, they'll only cheat. Pope. 
And ſay, lo ! there is mad Petruchio's wife, + Shakeſp. * The other meſſenger, TY 
Sometimes we uſe one finger only, as in pointing at any thing. Whole welcome I perceiv'd, had paiſon'd mine. Shaleſß. 
| Ray on the Creation. Haſt thou not | 
Who nnd fault upon the poor can throw, With thy falſe arts poi ſon d his Frey s loyalty ?. Rowe, 
Point at the tatter d coat and ragged ſhoe. + Droden. Notions with which the ſchools had parſoned our youth, and 


| which only ſerved to draw the lap to govern amiſs, but 
Addiſon, Proved no ſecurity to him, when the Ne were grown weary 
of ill government. Davenanrt, 


Poi'son-TREE. n. ff. e A plant. Al, 


Por'sonuR. 1 / {from poijon.] 1. One who poiſons. 2. 
A corrupter. N 


T'a — — 


Rouſe up for ſhame ! our brothers of Pharſalia 
Fcint at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. 
(2.) Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. Forbes. 
(3.) The ſubtle dog ſcow'rs with ſagacious noſe, 
| Now the warm ſcent aſſures the covey near, 
He treads with caution, and he pornts with fear. Gay. 
4.) To int at what time the balance of power was moſt 
—_- held between their lords and commons in Rome, would 
perhaps admit a controverſy. « IMwift. 
Poixrep. adj. ot participle. [from point] 1. Sharp ; hav- 


ing a ſharp. point or pique. 2. Epigrammatical ; abound- (2.) Wretches who live upon other men's fins, the common 
ing in conceits. 07 f youth, getting thei bread by the d 
EY nate? un nnd black; | 9 Menne RN of 


Grew gibbous from behind. Dryden. 
(2. \ "Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleaſes, yet / Poi's0novs. adj. [from poiſon.] Venomous ; ; having the - 
Poe. Qualities of poiſon, 


His moral pleaſes, not his pointed wit. 


I muſt be the Beer 
Of good 8 

So many miſchiefs were in one combin'd ; | 
So much one ſingle p015ner colt mankind. - Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Por'NTEDLyY. adv. [from pointed.) In a pointed | man- 


ner, 
The copiouſneſs of his wit was ſuch, that he often writ too 


Thoſe cold ways, | 

That ſeem like prudent helps, are very a 

Where the diſeaſe is violent. l Cortolanus, 
Not Sirius ſhoots a fiercer flame, 


— fointedly for his ſubject. Dryden. 


Poi'nTEDNESs. u. /. [from pointed] 1. Sharpneſs; pick- A lake, that has no freſh water running into it, will, by heat 
edneſs with aſperity. 2. Epigrammarical ſmartneſs. and its ſtagnation, turn into a ſtinking rotten puddle, ſending 


(1.) The vicious language is vaſt and gapi ſwelling and h f g Cha 
irregular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun- een wophratnns _ 


tain and fointedneſs. Ben. Fobnſon's Diſcover Por's 0nousLy. adv. from poiſyniwms,] Venomouſly. 
(2.) Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of es; z Men more eafily pardon af things done than faid ; ſuch a 


thi him, that dd t ane ' peculiar rancour and venom do they leave behind in men's minds, 
and N 28 e e thought, and ſo much more p0rſonouſly and incurably does the ſerpent bite 


When with his poi g' nnu breath he blaſts the ſky. Dy yden. 
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Dryden. 
Pol N TEL. u. 7 Any thing on a point. | 7 with his tongue than his teeth. _ South, 
Theſe poiſes or pointelt are, for the moſt part, little balls, Por's onouUsNEss. . , [from poi ſonous.] The quality of 
ſet at the top of a ſlender ſtalk, which they can move every way being poiſonous; venomouſneſs. 
u N 1 bam's Phyjico-Theology. pol RE L. u. 7. W poitrine, Fr. pettivaile, Italian; 
Pollux TEA. 1. /. [from point.] 1. Any thing that points. peforale, Lat.) 1. Armour for the breaſt of a borle. 
1 2. A dog that points out the game to ſportſmen. Skinner. 2. A As tool. 223 
(1. Tell him what are the wheels, ſprings, pointer, hammer r 1 rpoid, French. ] Weight; —.— of any 
| and bell whereby a clock gives notice of the time. l. atts. thing un, to. the.” oodife. 2 li RAR ; equipoize ; 


(2.) The well taught pointer leads the way, 
The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings his prey. Gay. equilibrium. 


t d ) He fell. as an 
"made the object of 1 (pon '"g 5 1 | Solnetiwng * falſe foundation, waves have waſn d away 


— I, his forlorn dutcheſs, With dreadful poize, is from the main land reft. Spenſer 


When I have ſuit 
Was made a wonder and a ointing/tock l 
To every idle raſcal See < Shakeſp. Henry vt. Tt ſhall be full of paize and difficulty, 


Por'NnTtLEss. adj. [trom point] Blunt; not ſharp ; obtuſe. And fearful to be granted, 


To do't at peril of your ſoul, | 
Lay that foint/eſs clergy-weapon b 3 ke 
And to the laws, your {word of "office, fly. . D 7 7 "Tong Were equal poize of fin and charity. Lg a why 


h d fear 

POISON. n. /. (poiſon, Fr.] 1. That which deflroys or Do tn . Het, u) une 
injures life by a ſmall. alt: and by means not obvi- That I incline to ho * Mil. 

ous to the ſenſes; venom. 2. Any thing infeQious or (2.) The particles pw formed the earth, hoy convene from | 

malignant. | wg 


all quarters towards the middle, which would make the whole 
(t.) Themſelves were firſt to do the of 


com ound to reſt in a poize. +: | Bentley's Ser ment, 
Fre they thereof the knowledge could attain; | is odd to ſee fluctuation in opinion ſo earneſtly charg 
Like him that knew not p0r/on's power to kill, upon Luther, by ſuch as have li n days in a — 
| Vn, by WR himaſe] was kin. | Davies, between two churches, .  Atterourys 


A regs! lating power. 
uge rockie clift, 


r 


— — 2 


State Othello. 
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(.) Men of an unbounded imagination often want the prize 

of judgment. n | 3 Dryaen. 

70 PoIE E, V. 4. [peſer, French.] 1. To balance; to hold 

or place in | | bt. 

To be equiponderant to. 4. To weigh; to examine by 
the balance. 5. To opprefs with weight. e 
| (1.) How nice to couch? how all her ſpeeches poiged be: 


Of Barca or Cyrene's torrid ſoil, 
Levy'd to fide with warring winds, and poize 
Their lighter wings. | 
Where could they find another form'd ſo fit, | 
To f0ize with ſolid ſenſe a ſprightly wit. Dryden. 
(3) If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of reaſon 
to /0/2e another of ſenſuality, the baſeneſs of our natures would 
conduct us to prepoſterous concluſions. Shakeſp. Othello. 
(4.) We poizing us in her defective ſcale 
. Shakeſp. 


Shall weigh thee to the beam. © | 
the ſtrength, poize the weight | 


1 


He cannot fincerely conſider 
and diſcern the evidence of the cleareſt argumentations, where 
they would conclude againſt his deſires. - South, 

(5.) I'll ſtrive, with troubl'd thoughts, to take a nap, 
Leſt leaden ſlumber pie me down to-morrow, 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. Shakeſp. 


POKE. #. J. [pocca, Sax. pocbe, Fr.] A pocket; a ſmall 


bag. . | 
I will not buy a pig in a poke. 
She ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, | ; 
So grievous was the pother. Drayton” s Nymphid. 
My correſpondent writes againſt maſter's gowns and poke 
lleeves. |  Speftator. 
7: Pore. v. 4. [le, Swediſh.] To feel in the dark; to 
ſearch any thing with a long inſtrument. . 
If theſe preſumed eyes be clipped off, they will make uſe of 
their protruſions or horns, and poke out their way as before. 
| | : Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Pol x ER. n. .. [from poke.) The iron bar with which men 
flir the fire. | 14 
With roler fiery red | | 
Crack the ſtones, and melt the lead. Swift. 
If the poker be out of the way, ftir the fire with the tongs. 
e Swift*s Kules to Servants. 
Po'xING-STICK. A. {. An inftrument anciently made 
uſe of to adjuſt” the plaits of the ruffs which were then 
worn. 2M 
Your ruff muſt ſtand in print, and for that purpoſe get poking- 
ficks with fair Tong handles, leſt they 8 Wor hands. 
Middleton's Blurt Mafier Conftable, a Comedy, 1602. 
Pins, and poking</ticks of ſteel. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Po'Lak. adj. | polaire, Fr. from poele.] Found near the 
> near the pole; iſſuing from the pole; relating 


Camden Remains. 


pole; lying 
to the pole. 3 TEL 1. 
As when two polar winds, blowing adverſe 


Upon the Cronian ſea, together drive „ 
. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


. 


Mountains of ice. 
El doubt 1 

If any ſuffer on the polar coaſ, TE 

The rage of Arktos, and eternal froſt, 7 iar. 

Por.s/nity. A. { [from polar ] Tendency to the pole 
This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity and defect 
of a loadſtone, might touch a needle any Where. 

Tu ee Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Po'L.any. adj. [polaris, Lat.] Tending to the pole; bav- 


* 


ing a dire&tion towards the pole. 
Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meridian; from 
North to South, contract a polary powers, - 17 ;  W80) | 
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in equiponderance. 2. To load with weight. 3. 


A nymph thus turn d, but mended in tranſlation. Sidney. 
Nor yet was earth ſuſpended in the ſky, | a 
Nor pr did on her own foundation lie, Dryden. 
Our nation with united int'reſt bleſt, | 
Not now content to pe, ſhall fway the reſt. Dryden. 
(2.) — A s the ſands | 5 
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POLE. „ ＋ Tpolury Lat. hole, Fr.] 1. The, extremity of 


the axis of the earth ; either of the poinis on which the 
world turns. 2. [Pole, Sax. pal, paw, Fr. palo, Italian and 
- Spantth ; palus, Lat.] A long ſtaff. 3. A tall ptece of 
timber etected. 4 A meaſure of length containing five 
yards and a half. 5. Anfinſtrument of mea ſuring. 


( 1.) From the centre thrice to the utmoſt pole. Milton, 
| —-- From frfe to ole ETA; 
The forky lightnings flaſh, the roaring thunders roll. 


4 | 1228 aten Fr Dryden. 
(2.) A. long pole, ſtruck upon gravel in the bottom of the 
water, maketh a ſound. | Bacon Maura Hiſtory. 
If after ſome Aiſtinguiſh'd leap, | 
= drops his pole, and ſeems to ſlip; 
Straight gath'rifg all his active ſtrength, | 
He les fi her, alf his length. 5 ie. 
+ IS e! to arin long pole with ſharp hooks, wherewith 
they took hold of the tackling which heid the mainyard to the 
_ maſt, then rowing the ſhip, they cut the tackling, and brought 
the mainyard by the board. +. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
[.) Wither'd is the garland of the war, 
The ſoldier's Pole is fall'n. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 
Live to be the ſhow and gaze o' th'. time, 
We'll have thee as our rarer monſters are 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, | | 
Here may you ſee the tyrant, Shakeſpeare. 
Their houſes p:/es ſet round meeting together in the top, and 
covered with ſkins. n | Heylyn. 
(4) This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is not only fit 
' for the gentlemen, but alſo the noblemen. Spenſer. 
Every ole ſquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is worth fix 
pence a pole to fling out, | Mortimer*s Huſbandry. 
(5.) A peer of the realm and a counſellor of ſtate are not to 
be meaſured by the common yard, but by the pole of ſpecial 
grace. Bacon. 
To Po LE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To furniſh with poles. 
Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Po'LEAxXE. n. / [pole and axe.] An axe fixed to a long 
pole... s 
To beat religion into the brains with a po/eaxe, is to offer 
victims of human blood. Howes England's Tears. 
One hung a polcaxe at his ſaddle bow, 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the foe. Dryden. 


Po“LECAT. . /. [Pole or Poliſh cat, becauſe they abound. 
in Poland.] The fitchew ; a ſtinking animal. = 
Polecats ? there are fairer things than polecats. Shakeſp. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you polecat! out, 
out, out; I'll conjure you. | | 
117-46 1 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
wall, hung like a polecat in a warren, to 


2 


She, at a pin in the 


amuſe them. L* Eftranges 
How ſhould he, harmleſs youth, | 
Who kill'd but polecats, learn to murder men. Cay. 
Po“LE DAV. . /. A ſort of coarſe cloth. Ainſ. 
Your poledauy wares will not do for me. Howel, 


PoLE'MICA L, 5 g adj. [o.] 
Pol MI. J tative. 

Among all his labours, although po/m7ick diſcourſes were 

. otherwiſe moſt uneaſy, as engaging to converſe with men in 


paſſion. : pgs f 4 x Fell. 
I have had but little reſpite from theſe polemical exerciſes, 
and, notwithſtanding all the rage and malice'of the adverfaries 
of our church, I fit down contented. . © ._  Stillingfleets 
The nullity of this diſtinction has been ſolidly ſhewn by moſt 
of our polemick writers of the proteſtant church. South, 


Controverſial ; diſpu- 


The beſt method tb be uſed with theſe polemical ladies, is to 


ſhew them the ridiculous ſide of their cauſe. _ -- 

PoLs/MIck. u. / Diſpurant ; contropertiſt. 
Fach ſtaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 

Came whip and ſpur, 1 #eþ 


Jon. 


PoLE'MOSCOPE. . . [T6\u®- and Cuatu.] To RO ; 


a kind of crooked or oblique E contrived 
lie 


fox ſeeing objects that do not lie direRly before the eye. 
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ar of the ancients. | 


Wy 


Po'LESTAR. n. /. [ole and Har. ] 1. A ſtar near the pole, 
by Which navigators compute” their northern latitude ; 
cynoſure lodeſtar. - 2. Any guide or director. 

(..) If a pilot at ſea cannot fee the poleflar, let him ſteer his 
courſe by ſuch ſtars as beſt appear to him. + King Charles, 

I was failing in a vaſt ocean without other help than the pe- 
| | Dr yaen. 

[polium, Lat.] A plant. 


*. I — 


Pu'LEY-MOUNTAIN. 2. / 


| Fog | Miller. 
PIYLICE. n. , \French.] The regulation and government 


of a city or country, fo far as regards the inhabitants. 
Po'L1ctd. adj. [from police.] Regulated; formed into a 
regular courſe of adminiſtration, 


govern, it is a juſt cauſe of war for another nation, that 1s civil 
or policed, to ſubdue them. Bacon's Holy War. 


Po Lic v. u. .. [nowuriia 5 politia, Lat.] 1. The art of 


government, chiefly with reſpect to foreign powers. 2. 


Art; prudence; management of affairs; ſttatagem. 3. 


[ Poliga, Spanith.] A warrant for money in the publick 
funds; a ticket. * 8 
(2.) The policy of that purpoſe is made more in the marriage, 
than the love of the parties. Shakeſp. Aut. ard Cleopatra. 
If it be honour in your wars to ſeem 
The fame you are not, which for your beſt ends 
You call your policy ; how 1s't leſs or worſe, 
But it ſhall hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour 2s in war. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
 Shakeſp. 


Tf the. be curſt, it is for policy, 
For !he's not froward, but modeſt, | | 
The beſt rule of po iq, is to prefer the doing of juſtice before 
all enjoyments. | King Char les. 
The wiſdom of this world is ſometimes taken in ſcripture for 
folicy, and conſiſts iu a certain dexterity of managing buſineſs 
for a man's ſecular advantage. South. 


70 PO'LISH.. v. a. [pelio, Lat. polir, Fr.] Y To ſmooth ; 


to brighten by attrition ;z to gloſs. 2. To make elegant of 


manners. 
(1.) He ſetteth to finiſh his work, and follſtetb it PO 
| | Eccl, 
Pygmalion, with fatal art, 
Peli/h'd the form that ſtung his heart. 
(8.3 Studious they appear | 
Of arts that pci life, inventors rare. | 
To Po'LisHn. v. n. Toanſwer to the act of poliſhing ; to 
receive a gboſs. on” NA REN 
It is reported by the ancients, that there was a kind of ſtee], 
which would poliſh almoſt as white and bright as filver. Bacon, 
Po'LisH. n. /. [poli, poliſſure, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Ar- 
tificial gfoſs ; brightneſs given by attrition. 2. Elegance of 
manners. | EP Et von dns, | 
(1.) Not to mention what a huge column of granite coſt in the 
quarry, only conſider the great difficulty of hewing it into any 
form, and of giving it the due turn, proportion and #0/fh, 


Granville. 


Addi ſon on Italy. 
Another priſm of clearer glaſs and better poliſh ſeemed free 
from veins. Newton's Opticks. 


(2.) What are theſe wond'rous civiliſing arts, 

This Roman poliſb, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame, Addiſon's Cato. 
Po'LisHaBLE. adj, [from poliſb.] Capable of being po- 

liſhed. -. 3A | WE 
Po'L15HER. u. , [from poliſh.} The perſon or inſtrument 
that gives a gloſs. -— © | FR: © ar 

I confider an human ſoul without education, like marble in 
the quarry, which ſhews none of its inhcrent beauties, till the 


_ + ſkill of the poliſber fetches out the colours. | Addiſon. 
POLITE. adj. politus, Latin.) 1. Gloſſy ; ſmooth. 2. 

Elegant of manners. | 5 
and polite 


(x.) Some of them are diaphanous, ſhini 
others not- polite, but as if * 


d over with fine iron duſt. 


Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or indign to 


F 
Adis 


If any fort of rays, falling on the fo/ife ſur face of any pel. 
lucid medium, be reflected back, the fits of cal: reflection, 


* which they have at the point of reflex ion, ſhall ſtill continue to 


return. 


The edges of the ſand holes, being worn away, there arg 


left all over the glaſs a numberleſs company of very little con. 


vex/folite riſings like waves. | Newton"s Obtichs 
(2.) A nymph of quality admires our knight, 
He marries, bows at court, and grows f0//te. - Pope, 


PoL.tTELY. ady. [from polite, ] With elegance of mans 


ners; genteelly. 


PoLt'tuexntss. 2. / politeſſe, Fr. from polite.] Elegance 


of manners ; geniility ; good breeding. : 
I have ſeen the dulleſt men aiming at wit, and others, with 
as little pretenſions, affecting fo/itereſs in manners and diſcourſe, 
2 1 e $ 3 
As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, wy 
So wit is by foliterefs keeneſt (et, | Young, 


PoLI rica L. ud}. [ TroXlines. ) 1. Relating to politicks; te · 
lating to the adminiſtration of publick affairs; civil, 2. 


Cunning ; ſkilful, | 

(..) In the Jewiſh ſlate, God was their p0#7ical prince and 
ſovereign, and the judges among them were as much his depu- 
ties, and did repreſent his .perſon, as now the Judges do the 


perſons of their ſeveral princes in all other nations. 


Por1i'TiCalLY. aav. [from political. 


_ crites, empiricks, law-jobbers and p-{iticaflers. 
PoLiTi'cian..n./. [pol:ticien, Fr.] 
arts of government; one ſkilled in politicks. 2. A man of 


Milton. 


PO'LITICK. adj ; [ ToMlozos.] 
ſenſe political is almoſt always uſed, except in the pbraſe 
Lo politick, 2. Prudent ; verſed in affairs. 3. Artful ; 


cunning. 


Kettleworth, 

More true folitical wiſdom may be learned from this ſingle 
book of proverbs, than from a thouſand Machiavels. Rogers, 
1. With relation to 
publick adminiſtration. 2 Artfully ; politickly. 
(2.) The Turks poirtically mingled certain Janizaries, har. 
quebuſiers with their horſemen. Knolles's Hit. of the Turks, 


PotiTtica'sreR. n. J. A petty ignorant pretender to 
2 Y P po- 


liticks. e, ; 
There are quacks of all forts ; as bullies, pedants, hypo- 

LE flranze, 

1. One verſed in the 


artifice ; one of deep contrivance. 
(1.) Get thee glaſs eyes; 
And, like a ſcurvy folitician, ſeem 
To ſee things thou doſt not. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
And 't be any way, it muſt be with valour; for policy I 
hate : I had as lief be a Brownilt as a politician. Shakeſp. 
Although I may ſeem leſs a politician to men, yet I need no 
ſecret diſtin&tions nor evaſions before God. King Charles, 
While emp'rick politicians uſe deceit, 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 
You boldly ſhow that ſkill, which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end. 
Coffee, which makes the politician wile, f 
And ſee through all things with his half-ſhut eyes, 
Sent up in vapours to the baron's brain 
New ftratagems, the radiant lock to gain. | Pope, 
(2.) Your ill meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 
- Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. Milton. 
If a man ſucceeds in any attempt, though undertook with 
never fo much raſhneſs, his ſucceſs ſhall vouch him a folrtician, 
and good luck ſhall paſs for deep contrivance; for give any one 
fortune, and he ſhall be thought a wiſe man. _ South. 
1. Political; civil. In this 


In this ſenſe political is not uſed. 


(1.) Virtuouſly and wiſely acknowledging, that he with his 


props made all but one poltick body, whereof himſelf was the 
ea 


than his by the beſt authors. 


With 
Woodward. Had virtuous uncles. ON 


; even ſo cared for them as he would for his own — 2 
No civil or po/itick conſtitutions have been more 3 
This land was famouſly enrich'd v 


34 LY: 


(2.) the 
tick grave counſel ; then the king , III. 
politick gra 251 b dſaleſp. Rich. I 


* 


Newton”s. Optic, 


Dryden, 
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(3) I have trod a meaſure ; I have flattered a lady; J have 
' been politic with my friend, ſmooth with mine enemy. 


* 
3 


Authority followeth old men, and favour youth; but for the 
moral part, perhaps youth will have the preheminence, as age 
hath for the p»/itick. | 825 ta Bacon. 
N. leſs alike the politic and wile, | 

All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes; 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 


Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. Poe. 


ly. | 
4 Thus have I polifickly begun my reign, 
And 'tis my hope to end ſucceſsfully. Shakeſpeare. 
 —— Tis politickly done, 
To ſend me packing with an hoſt of men. Shakeſp. 


The dutcheſs hath been moſt politichiy employed in ſharp- 
ening thoſe arms with which ſhe ſubdued you. Pope. 


Po'LITICKS. n. . [politigue, Fr. mo\iring.] The ſcience 
of government; the art or practice of adminiſtering pub- 
lick affaiis "0488 

Be pleas'd your fo/itichs to ſpare, 

I'm old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryden. 

It would be an everlaſting reproach to poizticks, ſhould ſuch 

men overturn-an eſtabliſhment formed by the wiſeſt laws, and 

| ſupported by the ableſt heads. Addi ſon. 
Of crooked counſels and dark politicłs. | Pope. 
Po'LITURE. n. /. [politure, Fr.] The gloſs given by the 
act of poliſhing. | | 5 

PO LIT V. n. h. [(ννεbee]! A form of government; civil 

conſtitution. 
bs Becauſe the ſubje&, which this poſition concerneth, is a form 
of church government or church folity, it behoveth us to con- 
ſider the nature of the church, as is requiſite for men's more 
clear and plain underſtanding, in what reſpect laws of folity or 
government are neceſſary thereunto. Hooker, 


* 


beneath the publick care, to promote and reward the improve- 
ment of their own language. Locke on Education. 


POLL. . / [polle, pol, Dutch, the top.] 1. The head. 


A fiſh called generally a chub. A che vin | 

(1.) Look if the withered elder hath not his pol clawed like 
a parrot.  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(2.) Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procur'd, | 

Set down by th' f. | . Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

The muſter file, rotten and ſound, amounts not to fifteen 


thouſand 0; ___ Shakeſp. 
ToPoLL. v. a, 7 the noun.] 1. To lop the top of 
trees. 2. In this ſenſe is uſed polled ſheep. 3. To cut 


off hair from the head; to clip ſhort ; to ſhear. 4. To 
mow ; to crop. 5. To plunder ; to ſtrip; to pill. 6. 
To take a liſt or regiſter of perſons. 7. To enter one's 


name in a liſt or regiſter. 8. To inſert into a number as a 
, Voter. : : ; 


their laſting, | | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
May thy woods oft pod, yet ever wear 

A green, and, when ſhe liſt, a golden hair. 
(2) Pollea ſheep, that is ſheep without horns, are reckoned 
the beſt breeders, becauſe the ewes yean the polled lamb with the 
leaſt danger. # Mor timer”*s Huſbandry. 
(3.) Neither ſhall they ſhave, only poll their heads. 
(4.) He'll go and ſowle the porter of Rome gates by th” ears: 

he will mow all down before him, and leave his paſſage poll4, 
| 55 2 Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(5.) They will ell and ſpoil fo outrageouſly, as the very 
Enemy cannot do much worſe. Fjpenſer on Ireland. 
| Take and exact upon them the wild exactions, coignie, li- 
very and ſorehon, by which they poll and utterly undo the 

tenants. | 225 HS Spenſer on re 

He told the pe ple, that ſubſidies were not to be granted nor 


- 


Po'LITICKLY. adv, [from +*palitick.} Artfully ; cunning- | 


The polity of ſome of our neighbours hath not thought it. 


2. Acatalogue or lift of perſons ; a regiſter of heads. 3. 


(1.) The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces much to 


Donne. 


Ezehiel. 


levied for wars in Scotland 3 for that the law had provided 


another courſe by ſervice of eſcuage, much leſs when war was 
made but a pretence to 0 and pill the people. Bacon. 
Neither can juſtice ym her fruit with tweetneſs, amongſt the 
briars and brambles of catching and poiling clerks and miniiters, 


; | q Bacon, 
(7.) Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed, 

The man that pole but twelve pence for his head. Dryden. 
(8.) In ſolemn conclave fit, devoid of thought, 

And poll for points of faith his truſty vote. Tictel. 


Po'L.LaRD. n. /. {from poll.] 
ped coin, 3. The chub fiſh. | 
(i.) Nothing procureth the laſting of trees ſo much as often 
cutting; and we ſee all overgrown trees are polar ds or dottards, 


and not trees at their full height. 
(2.) The ſame king called in certain counterfeit pieces coined 
by the French, called po//ards, crocars and roſaries. Camden. 


Po'LLen. n. / A fine powder, commonly underſtood by 
the word farina ; as alſo a fine bran. Bailey. 


Po'LLENGER. . /. Bruſhwood. - This ſeems to be the 

meaning of this obſolete word. | 
Lop for the fewel old fol/enger grown, | | 

That hinder the corne or the graſſe to be mown. Tuſſer. 

P'oLLER. n. /. [from poll.) 1. Robber ; pillager ; plun- 

derer. 2. He who votes or polls. 


(1.) The poller and exacter of fees juſtifies the reſemblance of 
the courts of juſtice to the buſh, whereunto while the ſheep 
flies for defence, he loſes part of the fleece. Bacon's Eſſays. 


Po'LLEVIL. a. . [Poll and evil.] Pollewil is a large ſwel- 
ling, inflammation or impoſthume in the horſe's poll or 
nape of the neck, juſt between the ears towards the mane. 

| | | Farrier's Did. 


1. A tree lopped. 2. A clip- 


£ 


Po'LLocK. n. /. [acellus niger.) A kind of fiſh, + 
The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with ſhellfiſh, ſea-hedgehogs, 
ſcallops ; pilcherd, herring and follock, Carew, 
To POLLU'TE. v. a. [polluo, Lat. polluer, Fr.] 1. To 
make unclean, in a religious ſenſe ; to defile. 2. To taint 
with guilt. 3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill, either moral 
or phyſical. 4. Milton uſes this word in a uncommon con- 
ſtruction. | 
(1.) Hot and peeviſh vows 
Are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 
(2.) She woos the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front with innocent 
And on her naked ſhame, 
Pollute with finful blame, 
The faintly veil of maiden white to throw. 
(3-) Envy you my praiſe and would deſtroy | 
With grief my pleaſures, and pollute my joy. Dryden. 
(4.) Polluted from the end of his creation. Milton. 
PoLLu'TEDNESS. n. /. [from pollute.] Defilement ; the 
ſtate of being polluted. _ 55 | | 
PoLLu'TtR. ». /. [from pollute.] Defiler ; corrupter. 
; — Ev'n he, the king of men, 
Fell at his threſhold, and the ſpoil of Troy 
The foul po//uters of his bed enjoy. | 
PorLu'TION. . g. [pillution, F r. pollutio, Latin.] 1. The 
act of defiling. 2. The ſtate of being defiled ; defile- 
ment. | | | 
(1.) The contrary to conſecration is pollution, which hap. 
pens in churches by homicide, and burying an excommunicated 


Shakeſp. 


ſnow, 


Milton, 


perſon in the church. : Ayliſe Parergon. 
(2.) n | af „ qe” 
Upon the temple. itton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Po'LTRON. n. . [pollice truncato, ſrom the thumb cut 
off; it being once a practice of cowards to cut off their 
thumbs, that they might not be compelled to ſerve in war. 


| Saumaiſe. Menage derives it from the Italian poltro, a bed 3 
as cowards feign themſelves ſick a bed: others derive it 


from polecro or poltra, a young unbroken harſe.] A cπẽ ”́·. d, 


Patience is for poltrons, 


Shateſp. 
*6G2 wa; 


Bacon. 


Dryden's En, 
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T They that are bruis'd with wood or fit, Por vrous, adj. [from"polyzus Having the nature of , 


4 And think one beating may for one en polypus; having many feet or roots. 
Wo. Suffice, are cowards and poltronr .  Hudtbras. If the veſſels drive back the blood with too great a force uf 
For who but a poltron poſſe(s'd with fear, on the heart, it will produce polyfov5 concretions in the ventrieh 


"Ws Such haughty inſolence can tamely bear. Dryden. of the heart, eſpecially when its valves are apt to grow rig 
1 Poll V. n. /. aal Lat.] An herbe N Ainſworth. | 2 n | | e yo 
_ . Po'Ly. [Tov.] A prefix often found in the compoſition of PO'LYPUS. 2. „ [nw\tws; ; folype, Fr.] 1. Polypus bg. 
words derived from the Greek, and intimating muliitude : nifes any thing in general with many roots or feet, az 
as polygon, a figure of many angles; po/ypus, an animal ſwelling in the noſtrils ; but it is likewiſe applied to a tough 
with many feet. N 5 f concietion of grumous blood in the heart and arteriey, 
'PorLyacou's TICK. adj.. [mov and d,. Any thing that Swing. 2. A ſea animal with many feet. 
| | | (1.) The fo/ypus of the noſe is faid to be an excreſcence of 
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multiplies or magnifies ſounds, ö eee, 
: | X 1 | | elh, ſpreading its branches amongſt the laminæ of the o 
Pol ruf nos. u. / [Tos and dd! A plant. ethmoides, and through the cavity of one or both noſtrils, 
The daiſy, primroſe, violet darkly blue, 7s | ; Sharp, 
And polyanthos of Unnumber's dyes. 1 Thomſon, The juices of all auſtere vegetables, which coagulate the 
PoLyYE'DRICAL. J adj. [from ToxveJg®- ; pulyedre, Fr.] Ha- ſpittle, being mixed with the blood in the veins, form tolypuſſe 
PoL YE“ DROUS. ving many ſides. in the heart. bd Arbutbnot on Aliment, 
430 | The protuberant particles may be ſpherical, elliptical, cy- . 2.) The fo/ypus, from forth his cave 
1 lindrical, Polyedrical, and ſome very irregular ; and according Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, ] 
|, ; to the nature of theſe, and the ſituation of the lucid body, the His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones. Pee, F 
. light muſt be varioully effected. , } Boyle, FoLyscors. 1. /. [mos and (uni. A multiplying gut 
[HR * | | A tubercle of a pale brown ſpar, had the exterior ſurtace, - Dia P 
es covered with ſmall polyedrous cryſtals, pellucid, with a caſt of Pg/rygpagr, n, . [Polyſpaſte, Fr.] A machine conliſting of 
E 3.8 | | FT lypamy.] One that holds the 5 = ty 
1 = ; 7 SENILE: n. J. [from . . 3 Por ysSye'RMOUS. adj, [monvs and Cicua.] Thoſe plants 
1 n uy are thus called, which have more than tour ſeeds ſucceeding 
C POLY'GAMY. 2. /. [tolygamie, Fr. wo\uyapia] Plurality each flower, and this without any certain order or number, 
of wives. _ ; | | | wing, 
Polygamy is the having more wives than one at once. Locke. Pol vs VLLABICAL. adj. [fom polyſyHable ]. Having: many 
They allow no polygamy: they have ordained, that none do ſyllables ; pertaining to a polyſyllable. | 
ane ry or contract, until a month be paſt from their 8 Polyſyllabical echoes are ſuch as repeat many ſyllables or words Pc 
jew. | . * diftin&ly, FILE? ; DA 
He lived to his death in the fin of folygamy, without any par- | a ; 
ticular repentance. | ens. Perkins, POEYSY'LLABLE. n. /. [mo\vs and ( ν poly/yllabe, : 
Chriſtian religion, prohibiting folygamy, is more agreeable to Fr.] A word of many ſyllables. - | 
the law of nature, that is, the law of God, than mahometiſm In a polyſyllable word conſider to which ſyllable the emphaſis 
that allows it; for one man, his having many wives by law, is to be given, and in each ſyllable to which letter. Holger, 
ſignifies nothing, unleſs there were many women to one man Your high nonſenſe bluſters and makes a noiſe ; it ſtalks up- 
4 2 in nature alſo. guns = Graunt, on hard words, and rattles through po/y/yllables. Adaijon, te 
J% Po'LyGLoT. adj. [novynurr®-; polyglotte, Fr.] Having Por.ysy'nperon. n. , [rehuGQ 99 ] A figure of rhetorick 
45 many languages. | OR by which the copulative is often repeated: as, I came, fs 
1 | The p0/yg/of or linguiſt is a learned man. Howel. and ſaw and overcame. . 
1 PO'LYGON. 2. /. [polygone, Fr. woxv; and v,. A figure por yvTrHEYIs M. n. / rend and beds ; polytheiſme, Fr.] The . 
bn of many angles. - 4.5 5 doctrine of plurality of gods. | oP 
Tl He began with a ſingle line; he joined two lines in an angle, The firſt author of p2/ytheiſm, Orpheus, did plainly aſſen 
[ and he advances to triangles and ſquares, polygons and circles, one ſupreme God, CIS | Stillingftet. bi 
15 RE | | . Watts on the Mind, pol VT HEIST. n. , [rende and beds; polyrhee, Ft.] Ons Pom 
£098! PoLyY'cons L. adj. [from polygon.) Having many angles. that holds plurality. of gods. Tp pr 
„ Porr RAM. u. /. [rende and Yeajp.] A figure conſiſting Some authors have falſely made the Turks, folytheifts. 
1 of a great number of lines. a Did. | Duncomb's Life of Hugbe. 
| it PoLVGRAPH xv. N. . [ ToAug and ven poſy graphie, Fr.] Po MAT CE. 1. / [ pomaceum, Lat.] - The droſs of cyder preſ⸗ 
* The art of writing in ſeveral unuſual manners or cyphers „ Did ( 
| as alſo decyphering the ſame. _ Dis. pon c EOus. adj. [from pomum, Latin.] Conſiſting of ap- 8 
x PoLy'Locy. n. , [og and g. Talkativeneſs. Dit. ples. | | ] os 
PoLY'MATHY. #: . [Tov and paryarw.] The knowledge — Autumn paints 7 off 
of many arts and ſciences; alſo an acquaintance with many Auſonian hills with grapes, whilſt Engliſh plainss the 
different ſubjects. | | Dif, © Bluſh with pomaceous harveſts breathing ſweets. Philip. Po'm 
PoLyrno'nisM. . ,. [mod and Own] Multiplicity of Poma'pe, n. /. [pomade, Fr. pomado, Italian] A ita frial 
ſound. x rant ointment, | | | the 
The paſſages relate to the diminiſhing the ſound of his piſtol, PoMAND ER. n. / [Domme d ambre, Fr.] A ſweet ball; 4 whi 
i by the rarity of the air at that great aſcent into the atmoſphere, perfumed ball or powder. | & api 
ET and the magnifying the ſound by the zol/yphoniſms or repercuſſions I have fold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit ſtone, not? | 
= of the rocks and caverns. | | | Derbam. ribbon, glaſs, pomander or browch to keep my pack from rk Pony 
WH PoLYre'raiovs. adj. [moxls and wiratr.] Having many ing. | --4 
hr FH | petals. - 25 | The facred Virgin's well, her moſs moſt ſweet — —— : hap 
inn | / 3 f 1 ? | Againſt infectious damps for pomander to wear. Hay MP | 
MELN4 38 | Po'LYropY. 25 / [polyp , Eg! A apa | They have in phyſick the of pomander and knots of powerls | main 
„  Palypody is a capillary plant with oblong jagged leaves, hav- : DF mforting of the heart, and provoking Po/Mp 
i ing a middle rib, which joins them to the ſtalks 8 or r of rheums, comforting Bach's Natural Hife. grand 
i __ through each diviſion. | | : iller, . © : . 1 | | | 
EE A kind of p94 weth out of trees, though it windeth POMA . n. /. [Latin.} An ointment, | | \ 
=_ r oy I gave hn a fg pamatun i dre th n. rie, BY Ba 


not. Bacon s Natural Hift, 


*. . , WE 47 grow Ar | 7 1 | | 
grow ton round head An inſeription in the ancient way, plain, pomponr, yet modeſt, 
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like an apple. | 9 þ 
| ; Dich. will be. beſt, k 
ECI'TRON, n. /. [pome if 5 ' | | | Atter ' # 
T0 ＋ L | and citron.] A citron apple. Po'Mrovs Ly. adv. [from pompous.] Magnifi 145 17 55 5 14 
'NATE F be eee e 1 
A . Nl, * F . ” o 11 IF 
java b 145 ee warns conſiſts of many po“ She pompouſly diſplays before their fight ane, Dryden Ws © 
1 rder, which. expand in for 0 MPOUSNESS. n, / from bt 7 AE 5 „ 
a roſe, ao ns U-ſhaped multifid flower” cbþ 0 dour ; ſhowineſs „ —J—J—V pips : . 
becumes 4 15 ular fruit, having a thick, ſmooth, brittle The Engliſh and French raiſe their language with l 
ind, and is divided into ſ a 3 or b | guage with metaphors, WE 4” 
Ind, 0 everal cells, which contain oblon * the pompoufneſs of the whole phraſe wear off any littl E 7 
hardy ſeeds, ſurrounded with a ſoft pulp. Miller. 2 The neſs that appears in the particular parts Aladiſon | R 
5 | | . . | 0 Bis 6 + 58 "88 Aba 
27 1) It was the nighti : res p. =. / [ſuppoſed to be the ſame with pound ; pindan, ; n 
Kcal 8 ingale, and not the lark, ax. to ſhut up ] A ſmal] pool or lake of water; a baſon; i pid 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; water not runnin itt] of he axon Pg 41g. 
5 Nightly ſhe ſings , : running. or emitting any ſtream. al ON: 
7 n gs on yon Pumegranate tree. that In the mid of all the pl n 
- (2.) In times paſt they dyed ſcarlet with the ſeed of a; 2100. cryſtal was a perfect mi place was a fair ond, whoſe ſhaking l 
| * 5 | : a pomeg ra- Ws a p irror to all the other beauties, fo that it 54:36 (BEA 
; Peacham on Drawim are ſhew of two gardens. e 
—— Nor on its ſlender twigs & Through bogs and mires, and oft through + , e 
Po! Low bending be the full pomegranate ſcorn'd. Thomſon There ſwallow'd up. | 2. 4006457 1 
outer, 8 4 755 Had marine bodies been f. 5 ee r e 241 ä 
PolMEROYAL. | n. J. A ſort of apple. Ainſworth, have been ſuſpected, that Wes e u ng it might. n : 
Powt'FEROUS. adj. [fomifer, Lat.] A term applied | great pond or lake, confined to one part, 0 —_— ws M 
lants which have the largeſt fruit, and are ee wks Hi ths building is a town, Wantage 144 
thick hard rind, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from th is cmd an ocean, his parterre a down. Ty a 1 
baccifetous. which have only a thin ſkin over the fruit e To Po D. v. 4. Jo ponder. A corrupt obſolete word wy N 
All fomiferous herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds 9% O my liege lord, the god of my life, . ts Be 
cumbers, unable to ſupport themſelves, are either endured with Pleaſeth you pard your ſuppliant's plaint. F Spenſer e 
2 or a oo others, or with claſpers and ten- To Poly DER. v. a. [ondero, Latin.] To weigh mentall 2 8 
FD pie 5 1 Ps Ray on the Creation, to conlider ; to attend, ans +1 : 
; $1 : in a great deal of cooling viſcid jui M : 12 7 2»: 0 
bined ih © nitrous ils; ack ate matey bas vn Lp Found | ary kept all theſe things, and-porder'd them in her heart, „ 
kind, as cucumbers, and pompions. Arbuth al: | AE Luke, ii. 19. ' 2143, 3 
ö . uthuot 02 Ali ments. Colours, popularities and circumſt: „. 19. = 4 
PoMMEL. n. , [pomeau, Fr. pomo, Italian; appel wan judgment, not folly pondering the vie ay way tos yay r + Fi; 
1 waerd, Duich.] 1. A round bail or knob. 2. The knob, This ponder, that all nations of the earth 38 T8 oli 4 
that prog he of of the ſword. 3. The protuberant Shall in his ſeed be bleſſed. Milton's Paradiſe Loft | 34 ot 
part of the ſaddle before, | i | N 5 Intent he ſeem d, #4 9:1 
(1.) Like pommels round of marble clear, And pond ring future things of. 5 111 Say” PEOPLE "© 0 
dab ans azur'd veins well mixt appear. 3 Hane 5 pon DE R. V. n. To think; to muſe: W t 4 5 15 MY 
Huram finiſhed the two pillars and the pomme/r, and the chap- is an improper uſe of the word. 8 2 1 
ters which were on the top of the two pillars. 2 Chron This tempeſt will not give mie | tr 9 i 
(2.) His chief enemy offered to. deliver th * Os thi | not give me leave to ponder e 
fword in token of yieldin O deliver the fommel of his 7 things would hurt me more. Shakeſp. King Liar. 198 
2. S. 5 Sidney, Whom p0:d"ring thus on human miſeries 3; . 
(z.) The ſtarting ſteed was ſeiz d with ſudden frigh When v Pas: her hea? * ("3 i Wt 
4 3 5 right, enus ſaw, her heay'nly fire beſpoke, Druden wu if) 
unding, o'er the ꝓpomme ! caſt the knight. Dryden, Po'NDERAL. adj {from pondus, Lat.] Eiti ene 1 
Je POMMEL. wv. a. [his word ſeems to c F * an ou J us, Lat.] Eitimated by weight; "7 SN ok 
meler, Fr. to variegate.] To beat with ome from om diſtinguiſhed from numerals | | +34 bh 
deln as ack 4. 10 beat WIN any thing thick or Thus did the money drachma in proceſs of time decreaſe ;-. ' 017 2&1 
p y; to beat black and blue; to bruiſe; to punch. but all the while we may ſuppoſe the panderal drachma to h- 4 1 
ome. n. f. [pompa, Latin.] 1. Splendour; pride. 2. A continued the fame, juſt as it has happened to us, as 3 N 14 i 
proceſſion of ſplendour and oftentation, our neighbours, whoſe ponderal libra remains as it hh though 15 1 5 
Þ (r.) Take N pomp, the nummary hath much decreaſed. 1 53% 183M 
xpoſe 1 to feel v at wretches feel. Shak eſp. Po'xDt RABLE. adj. [from pondero, Latin, ] Capable 0 "I 1 
. 75 n Fomp rel an d. be e has ; menſurable by ſcales. gy 2 | 
a draw, and with the eyes the heart; e bite of an aſp will kill within an h * 48; it 
Of f 5 ; a Will 4 an hour, yet the impreſſion - e 
your own pomp yourſelf the greateſt part. Dryden... ſcarce viſible, and the poiſon communicated not err | i WR 


Such. a numerous and innocent - multitude, cl : 

p : , | | 7421 Brown's Vat, Err ' 
Sy of is” boos LA an — cloathed in the | : "MY 0 s Fulgar Errours4 
en autiful expreſſion PONDERATION, n. J. from pondero, Latin.] * 
of joy and thankſgiving, than could have been N Al) weighing. J. l ene ae ee of. 


th 'S | b ©7195 5 
Pots 2 OT N ou Fa, vi Guardian. While we perſpire, we ahſorb the outward air, and the quan- 5 

ſriable e Fd 8 pe. J ite, light and very tity 1 5 pipes 1 found by panderation, is only the diffe- 

the fun hee we; oy to the domes of f rence tween that and the air imbibed. Arbuthnot. 

wich * overs of the large crucibles, in e eee n. . [from onder] He wha ponders, W 

err is made either ſrom a mixture of copper and Ponpexo'sITY. 7. /. [from ponderous.) Weight; gra- i Be 

bd os calaminaris, or of copper and zink. | vity ; heavineſs. | X at BY | _ e 
N Hill's Materia Medica Cryſtal will ſink in water, as carrying in it Sen bulk: a e 


"OE: | | [= 
ts v. n. .. [pompon, Fr.] A pumkin. A fort of large greater ponderofity than the ſpace in any hays it goth occupy... 
et, : 1 7 | ; rown's : "a, Wow 
Pour IRE. n. J. Vo mum and pyr La 1 5 Gold is remarkable for its admirable duAility aud 1 2 | _ Ts 
main, , LN; Mm Ar? A whit it excels all other bodies. 825 25 = | 2568; 6g 
PO'MPOU F | | 3 inſworth. PO \NDEROUS. adj. [ponderoſus, from pondus, L. | 85 : 2: £9 
eh 8. adj. [pompeux, Fr.] Splendid; magnificent; Heavy; weighty. * anna ; eg gen i 
What flatt'ring ſcenes our wand'ring f + Cible; firongly impulſive. „ es 
| Rome's | X; target ring fancy wrought, (̃13.) It is more difficult to make gold, which is the m 
a OE „ . © "OM pe, Fondes cus and materiate amongſt mans, | "—_— po wo" | 


Fionderous and materiate, than, via verſa, to make ſilver of lead 
or quick-ſilver; both which are more ponderous than ſilver. 


His f0nd*rous ſhield behind him caſt. Millan. 
Upon laying a weight in one of the ſcales, inſcribed eternity, 
though I threw in that of time, proſperity, affliction, wealth 
and poverty, which ſeemed very ponderous, they were not able 
to ſtir the oppoſite balance. 3 Addiſon. 

Becauſe all the parts of an undiſtributed fluid are of equal 

gravity, or gradually placed according to the difference of it, 

any concretion, that can be ſuppoſed to be naturally made in 

ſuch a fluid, muſt be all over of a ſimilar gravity, or have the 

more ponderous parts nearer to its baſis. Bentley. 
(2.) If your more ponderous and ſettl'd project 

May ſuffer alteration, I'll point you 1 5 

Where you ſhall have receiving ſhall become you. Shakeſ. 

(3-) Imagination hath more force upon things living, than 

things inanimate 3 and upon light and ſubtile motiens, than 
upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon, 

Impatient of her load, 

And lab'ring underneath the πα τονẽ,: god, 

The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from-her breaſt, 
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With far ſuperior force he preſs d. Dryden. 
; Preſs'd with the pond'rous blow, | 
Down ſinks the ſhip within th' abyſs below. Dryden, 


With great 


| Po/nperoOUSLY. adv. [from ponderous.] 
weight. 
Po'ndErRoOUSNESS. n. /. [from ponderous.] 
weight; gravity. _ 
The oil and ſpirit place themſelves under or above one ano- 
ther, according as their ponderouſneſs makes them ſwim or fink. 


Boyle. 


' Po'nnweed. n. /. [fotamogeiton.] A plant. 


Po'xenT. adj. [pnente, Italian.] Weſtern. 
| Thwart of theſe, as fierce, : 
Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. 
Po'niarD. „ /. ei gnard, Fr. pugio, Lat.] A dagger; 
a ſhort ſtabbing weapon. | 
She ſpeaks poriards, and every word ſtabs. Shake. 
Melpomene would be repreſented, in her right hand a naked 
pomard, | Peacbam on Drawing. 
Pomards hand to hand 
Be baniſnh'd from the field, that none ſhall dare 
With ſhortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war. , If >" i, rd. 
To Po'nlaRD. v. a. {porgnardier, French.] To ſtab with 
a poniard. | * 
Pon R. n. / [Of this word I know not the original.] A 
nocturnal ſpirit; a hag. | | 
Ne let the paul, nor other evil ſprights, | 
Ne let miſchievous witches.  Cfenſer, 
Polx TAGE. n. . [pons, pontis, bridge.] Duty paid tor the 


reparation of bridges. 


Ainſworth. 


In right of the church, they were formerly by the common | 


law diſcharged from pontage and murage. Ayliffe. 

Po“ x Tir. n. /. (pontife, Fr. pontifex, Latin] 1. A prieſt; 
a high prieſt. 2. The pope. | | 

(1.) Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, whereof 

the one contained the body of Numa, and the other, his books 

of ceremonies, and the diſcipline of the pontiFs. Bacon. 

PonT1'FiCAL. adj. [pontifical, Fr. pontificalis, Lat.] 

Belonging to an high prieſt. 2, Pupiſh. 3. Splendid ; 

magnificent. 4. [From pen and facio.] Bridge-building. 

This ſenſe is, I believe, peculiar to Milton, and perhaps 

was intended as an equivocal ſatire on popery- 
\ (2+) It were not amifs to anſwer by a herald the next 
Jical attempt, rather ſending defiance than publiſhing anſwers. 


0 1 0 id Ralei gh. 
1 he portifical authority is as much ſuperior to the regal, as 
the ſan is * 


1 than the moon. 
(3-) Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new, 
My preſence, like a rohe portifical, 
Ne'er ſeen, but wonder'd at, 


Bacon. 


Heavineſs; 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


ponti- 


 Shakeſ, lien IV. 


| & WWW 
(K.) Now had they brought the work by wond'rous art 

| Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock . _. 
Over the vex'd abyſs, „ © Milton's Par. Lip 
Pon Ti'FICAL. u. 10 [pontificale, Lat.] A book contain. 

ing rites and ceremonies eccleſiaſt ical. 

What the Greek andl Latin churches did, may be ſeen i 
Pontiſicalt, containing the forms for con ſecrations. South 
By the pontifical, no altar is to be conſecrated without reliquez, 


| Still; 
pontiſical.] In N 


PonT1'yrICALLY, adv, [from a pontifica] 


manner, | 3 
Pow TITICAT E. nf. [pontificat, Fr. pontificatus, 
Papacy; popedom. | | 
He turned hermit in the view of being advanced to the po- 

ti ficate. Addi ſon. 
Painting, ſculpture and architecture may all recover then. 
ſelves under the preſent pontiſicate, if the wars of Italy will 
ive them leave, 3 TE Addiſon an Italy, 
Po'wTIFICE. n. . [pons and facio] Bridge work; edifice 
of a bridge | 898 
He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 

Of this new wond'rqus portifice, unhop'd 
Miet his offspring dear. Milton's Par. Ig. 
PonT1F1'ci1aN. adj, [from pontiff ] Adhering to the Pope; 
opiſh. ; 5 

9 ee other doctors, both pont ifciant and of the reformed. 
church, maintain, that God ſanRified the ſeventh day. White, 
Po'nTLEvis. n. / In horſemanſhip, is a diſorderly reſiſ- 
ing action of a horſe in diſobedience to bis rider, in which 
he rears up ſeveral times running, and riſes up fo upon bis 
hind legs, that he is in danger of coming over. Bailey, 
PO'NTON. n. /. French.] Font is a ficating biidge or 
invention to paſs over water: it is made of two great boats 
placed at ſome didance from one another, botk planked 
over, as is the interval between them, with rails on their 
ſides : the whole ſo ſtrongly built as to carry over horſe 


Latin] 


and cannon Military Did. 
The black prince paſſed many a river without the help of 
nfons, | | Feclaty.. 


Po! v. 1. /. II know not the original of this word, unleß 
it be corrupted from puny.] A tmall horſe. 


Poor. u. J. [pul, Saxon; poel, Dutch.] A lake of fland- 


water. 
oſs, as it cometh of moiſture, ſo the water muſt but ſlide, 
and not ſtand in a pool. f | Bacun, 
Sea he had ſearch'd, and land, 
From Eden over Pontus, and the 5007 
Mæotis. | 
Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the | 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, | 
And bruſhing o'er, adds vigour to the pol. Dryden. 
The circling ſtreams, once thought the pools of blood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall fave. Dryden, 
Alfter the deluge, we ſuppoſe the vallies and lower grounds, 
where the deſcent and derivation of the water was not ſo eaſy, 
to have been full of lakes and pools. Burnet, 
Poor. u. J. [pouppe, Fr. puppis, Lat.] The hindmoſt part 
of the ſhip. | | ; 
Some ſat upon the top of the weeping and wailing, ti 
the ſea frallowed them. Fe: "ou 1 Sidney. 
The poop was beaten gold. Hate ſ. Ant. and Cleo. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had only loſt a piece of her tail 
through the next opening of the rocks, they paſſed ſafe, only 
the end of their p00p was bruiſed. | Raleig). 
He was openly ſet upon the poop of the galley. Knolles, 
With wind in poop, the veſſel ploughs the ſea,  _ 
And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way. Dryaen, 
POOR. adj. [pauvre, Fr. povre, Spaniſh.] 1. Not rich; 
indigent ; neceſlitous ; oppreſſed with want. 2. Trifling; 
narrow ; of little dignity, force or value. 3. Paltry; 
mean; contemptible. 4. Unimportant. 5. Unhappy 
unealy ; pitiable, 6. Mean; depreſſed z low ; dejefted 


in 


Milton's Par. Lift 
mind, ? 


* 


e e 
„. [A word of rendernefs.] Dear. 8. [A word of flight 
' eontempt.] Wretched. 9. Not good; not fit for any 
urpoſe. 10. The Poor, [colleQively.] Thoſe who are 
in ihe loweſt rank of the community; thoſe. who cannot 
ſubſiſt but by the charity of others; but it is ſometimes 


- uſed with laxity for any not rich. 11. Barren; dry: as, 


a peor ſoil. 12, Lean; ſtaived;. emaciated : as, a poor 
horſe. 13. Without ſpirit ; flaccid. ; 
(1.) Poor cuckoldy knave—I wrong him to call him poor; 
they ſay he hath maſſes of money. Shakeſ. 
Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name ; 
Go ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory. 
Teach the old chronicle, in future times 
To bear no mem'ry but of Zocor rogues crimes, Harte. 
.. (5) & conſervatory of ſnow and ice uſed for delicacy to cool 
wine, is a cor and contemptible uſe, in reſpe& of other uſes 
that may be made of it. 1 | Bacon's Nat. Hi.. 
How #027 are the imitations of nature in common courſe of 
experiments, except they be led by great judgment. 
When he delights in fin, as he obſerves it in other men, he is 
wholly transformed from the creature God firſt made him ; nay, 
has conſumed thoſe poor remainders of good that the fin of 
Adam left him. South. 
That I have wronged no man, will be a foor plea or apology 
at the laſt day; for it is not for rapine, that men are formally 
impeached and finally condemned ; but I was an hungry, and 
ye gave me no meat. Calamy's Sermons. 
(.) A oor number it was to conquer Ireland to the Pope's 


uſe. | Bacon. 
And if that wiſdom ſtill wiſe ends propound, 
Why made-he man, of other creatures, king ; 
When, if he periſh here, there is not found 

In all the world fo oor and vile a thing. Davies. 


The marquis, making haſte to Scarborough, embarked in a 
poor veſſel. Clarendon. 
We have ſeen how pcor and contemptible a force has been 
raiſed by thoſe who appeared openly. 
Matilda is ſo intent upon all the arts of improving their 
dreſs, that ſhe has ſome new fancy almoſt every day; and 


leaves no ornament untry d, from the richeſt jewel to the pooreft 


flower. Law. 
(4.) To be without power or diſtinction, is not, in my poor 
opinion, a very amiable ſituation to a perſon of title. Savife, 
5. Vext ſailors curſe the rain, 
For which joor ſhepherds pray'd in vain; 
Vain privilege, p02r woman have a tongue; 
Men can ſtand filent, and reſolve on wrong. 


Dryden. 


(6.) A ſoothſayer made Antonius believe, that his genius, 


which otherwiſe was braye, was, in the preſence of Octavianus, 


for and cowardly. Bacon. 
Porr, little, pretty, flutt'ring thing, 
Muſt we no longer live together ? 
And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know'ſt not whither. Prior. 


(S.) The oon monk never faw many of the decrees and coun- 
cils he had occaſion to uſe. | Baker-on Learning. 
(.) I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking: I 
could wiſh courteſy would invent ſome other entertainment. 


10.) From a confin'd well manag'd ſtore, 
You both employ and feed the poor. __ Waller. 
Never any time ſince the reformation can ſhew ſo many poor. 

| amongſt the widows and orphans of churchmen, as this parti- 

cular time. : | | Spratt's Sermons. 
The poor dare nothing tell but flatt'ring news. Dryden. 

Has God caſt thy lot amongſt the poor of this world, by de- 

dying thee the plenties of this life, or by taking them away? 
this may be preventing mercy ; for much miſchief riches do to 
the ſons of men ns Saut. 
(12.) Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, 
Sad » ſtarved and ſcarce covering the bone. Ben. Fobnſon. 
WRLY. adv, from poor.] 1. Without wealth. 2. Not 


Proiperouſly ; with little ſucceſs. 3. Meanly ; without 


> 


ſpirit, 4. Without dignity. 


Bacon. 


Addi ſ. Frecboller. 


Shakeſ. To Po P. b. 4. 


know, it 1s better to tell them 
belongs 
falſhood 


as 
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- © (1.) Thoſe thieves ſpared his life, letting him go to learn to 


live Zoorty, © Bb Sidney. 
( 2.) If you ſow one ground with the ſame kind of grain, it 
will proſper but oor ly. . N Bacon. 
3.) —— Your conſtancy C. i 
Hath left you unattended: be not loſt . wi 
So foo in your thoughts. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 
Nor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 
That from his wars they fo would retire. Dryden. 
( 4.) You meaner beauties of the night, ; 
Thar poorly ſatisfy our eyes, ' he 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the ſkies; 
What are you when the ſun ſhall riſe. Wotton, 


Poe. Poo'rjoun, n. f., [cal/arius.] A ſort of fiſh © Ainſworth, 
| Poo'sxntss. n. /. [from poor,] 1. Poverty; 


indigence z 
want. 2. Meanvnelſs ; lowneſs ; want of dignity. 3. Ste- 
rility; batrenne fs. . | 
(1.) No leſſe I hate him than the gates of hell, 
That prorenefſe can force, an untruth to tell. Chapman. 
If a prince ſhould complain of the poorneſs of his exche- 


quer, would he be angry with his merchants, if they brought 


him a cargo of goed bullion. - . Burnet's Theory. 
(2.) The Italian opera ſeldom ſinks into a poorneſs of lan- 
guage, but, amidit all the meanneſs of the thoughts, has ſome- 
thing beautiful and ſonorous in the expreſſion. Addiſon. 
There is a kind of fluggith reſignation, as well as pocrneſs 
and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of flavery. Addiſon. 
(3.) The p0:rne/s of the herbs ſhews the p0orne/s of the earth, 
eſpecially if in colour more dark. : Bacon, 
Enquire the differences of metals which contain other metals, 
and how that agrees with the poorneſs or riches of the metals in. 
themſelves. | | Bacon. 


PooksPt'RITED. adi. poor and ſpirit.] Mean; cowardly. 


Mirvan ! pcorſpirited wretch ! thou haſt deceiv'd me. | 
f Denham. 


PookSs VDI“ RITEDVESS. n. , Meanneſs ; cowardice. 


A. cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the fins of others, is, 
from that meanneſs and poorſprritedneſs that accompanies guilt. 
Saut h. 


Por. n. /. [pappyſma, Lat.] A ſmall ſmart quick ſound. It 


is formed from the found. — 
I have ſeveral ladies, who could not give a pop loud enough 
to be heard at the farther end of the room, who can now diſ- 


charge a fan, that it ſhall make a report like a pocket-piſtol. 


Addi ſon. 


Waller, Jo Pop. wv. n. [from the noun.] To move or enter with a 


quick, ſudden and unexpected motion. 

He that kill'd my king, | 
Popt in between th' election and my hopes. Shake. 
A boat was ſunk and all the folk drowned, ſaving one only 
woman, that in her firſt po>pimg up again, which moit living 
things accuſtom, eſpied the boat riſen likewiſe, and floating by 
her, got hold of the boat, and fat aſtride upon one of its ſides. 
| Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
I ſtartled at his foping upon me unexpectedly. Addiſon. 
As he ſcratched to fetch up thought, | 
Forth pppd the ſprite fo thin. Swift"s Miſcellanies. 
Others have a trick of popping up and down every moment, 
from their paper to the audience, like an idle ſchool-boy, Swift. 
i. To put out or in ſuddenly, flily or unex- 

pectedly. 2. To ſhift. ' 
(1.) — That is my brother's plea, | 

'The which if- he can prove, he fops me out | 

At leaſt from fair five hundred pound a year. Shake. 

He popped a paper into his hand. þ Milton. 
A fellow, finding ſomewhat prick him, fopt his finger upon 
the place. : En L'Eftrange. 
he commonwealth fopped up its head for the third time 


under Brutus and Caffius, and then ſunk for ever. Dr yaen, 
— Did'ſ thou never pop | 1295 Þ3 
Thy head into a tinman's ſhop. Prior, 


(2.) If their curioſity leads them to aſk what they ſhould not 
plainly, that 'it is a thing that 
them off with a 
ke on Education, 


> 
. 


not to them ta know, than to 


e r 5 
And pale Nymphæa. with her elay- cold breath; 
And poppies, which ſuborn the ſleep of death. Harte 
Polr ur ack. 1. /. [populace, Fr. from populus, Lat.] The 
vulgar ; the multitude. A WT 
Noe ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng, | 
Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pope 
The tribunes and people having ſubdued al competitors, he. 


*.. = 


4 POPE. u. f. [papa, Lat. du.] 1. The biſhop of Rome. 
3 ö F 3. A ſmall fiſh. ; | - FT 
n n (1. ) I refuſe you for my judge; and 5 
Appeal unto the #0pe to be judg'd by him. Sßbaleſ. 
He was organiſt in the pope's chapel at Rome: Peacham. 
Chriſtianity has been more oppreſſed by thoſe that thus fought 
For it, than thoſe that were in arms againſt it; upon this ſcore, ' 
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Joo be ſo peſter d by a popinjay, | Shakeſ PopULA'RITY. #. ſ. [popularitas, Lat. popular its, Fr. from 


: [1 the pope has done her more harm than the Turk. gan the laſt game of 'a prevalent populace, to chuſe themſelves , 
5 | £7 | : Decay of Piety. maſter. | | duft. 
1017 (2.) A pope, by ſome called a ruffe, is like a pearch for ſhape, Po'/ervLacy. n. 7. [ populace, Fr.] The common people 
$31 but will not 2 bigger than a gudgeon: an excellent fth, 9 the mulitude . 4 3-0 
1 "1 { 5 pleaſant taſte, and ſpawns in April. Walton. Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, not on! 
5 Poly E DOM. n. / [pore and dom. } Papacy ; papal dignity. ith fecurity, but applauſe as to the topulacy. King Charles. 
45 That world of wealth I've drawn together | poke: When he thinks one monarch's haſt too mild a regiment, he 
160 5 For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the fopedom. Sha J. can let in the whole populacy of fin upon the foul, D. of Piety. 
wa Po'ezry, n. ſ. [from pope.] The religion of the chuich PO'PULAR. adj. [populaire, Fr. prpularis, Lat.] 1. Vul- 
1 of Rome. A | leben ; Spltoblo:ta.th People; fa. 
1 Potery for corruptions in doctrine and diſcipline, I look upon e eee ee eee DING 4 ty- 
4 to oy moſt abſurd ſyſtem of chriſtianity. f Su. mite s de e J. Beloved by the people; p leaſing 
4 Polresk VE. n. /. [pope and eye.] The gland ſurrounded to the people. 4. Studious of the favour of the people. 
15 With fat in the middle of the thigh: why fo called I know 3 5 Sag or raging among the populace : as, a Popular 
wh | | ime . 
15 7 | | 3 a , | (1.) I was ſorry to hear with what partiality and p0p»/4y 
15 Po tie _ n. . [ ar gun.] A gun with which children heat elections were carried in many places. * 8 "x 
N Play, nat gor makes None. ‚ The emmet join'd in her f opular tribes 
#4 L.ife is not weak enough to be deſtroyed by this popgun ar- Of commonalty, Milk 
bo tillery of tea and coffee. RE Cheyne. So the opular vote inclines. Milton 
he. Pori'njay. n. /. [papegay, Dutch; papagnys, Spaniſh. ] (2.) Homilies are plain and fopular inſtructions. Hooler. 
1 1. A parrot. 2. A woodpecker, $0 it ſeems to be uſed (3+) It might have been more popular and plauſible to vulgar 
LY. ' here. 2. A trifling fop.  -- 4 ears, if this firſt diſcourſe had been ſpent in extolling the "4 
i | bens. popinjays learn quickly: to ſpeak. Aſcham. of laws. 1 | | ö 1 
N I be great red and blue parrot; there are of theſe greater, the Such as were topular, | 
og middlemoſt called popinjays, and the lefler called perroquets. And ren were CES by grace, Daniel. 
„ Grew's Muſæ um. The old general was ſet aſide, and prince Rupert put into 
1 (2.) Terplichore would be expreſſed, upon her head. a coro- the command, which was no popular change. * 
1 net of thoſe green feathers of the Z0/injay, in token of that (4.) A popular man is, in truth, no better than a proſtitute 
Lt victory which the mules got of the daughters of Pierius, who to common fame and to the people. Dryden, 
pun were turned into /t injayſ or woodpeckers. _ Peacham. His virtues have undone his country | 
; Ne (3.) I, all ſmarting with my wounds, being galF'd Such popular humanity is treaſon, Addiſon's Cato. 
fd 
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Poris Lv. 4% [tom popiſh.] With tendency to popery ; 


in a popiſh manner. 


| a 1 1 
She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, and entirely 


broke the whole force of that party among her ſubjects, which 


"was po iſhly affected. Addi, on 's Freebolder. 
A friend in Ireland, pop:i/bly ſpeaking, I believe conſtantly 
well diſpoſed towards me. Pope to Swift, 


Ns Po'?Lax. n. /. [peuplier, Fr. populus, Lat.] A tree. 


The leaves of the poplar are broad, and for the moſt part 


angular: the male tree produce amentaceous flowers, which 
| have many little leaves and apices, but are barren ; the female 
trees produce membraneous pods, which open into two parts, 
containing many ſeeds, which have a large quantity of down 
adhering to them, and are collected into ſpikes. Miller. 
Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland of op- 
dar upon his head. Peacham on Drawing. 
All he deſcrib'd was preſent to their eyes, 


And as he rais'd his verſe, the pop/ars ſeem'd to riſe. | Roſc, 
So falls a poplar, that in watry ground : 
Rais'd high the head. Pope's Iliad. 


Pore v. n. /. [popiz, Sax. papaver, Lat.] A flower. Of 


"theſe are eighteen ſpecies: ſome ſort is cultivated for me- 
dicinal uſe ; and ſome ſuppoſe it to be the 
opium is produced, _ 1 #14 Miller. 

His temples laſt with poppies were o'erſpread, | 
That nodding ſcem' d to conſecrate his head. Dryden. 
D . Liſter has been 
makes on what he calls the fleeping Cupid with poppy in his 
TRAILS REES, Addiſon on Italy. 


* 


| larity. 


plant whence 


guilty of miſtake, in the reflections he 


? Anſwer'd neglectingly, I know not what. | ' 

4 Poris R. adj. 6 2 Taught by the pope; relating . 1. Graciouſnels among the people; ſtate of 

«| i vecitier (0 popery.. FR being favoured by the people. 2. Repreſentation ſuited 
{i In this ſenſe as they I ſo we deny, that whatſoever is to, vulgar conception; what affeQts the yulgar. | 
MW pepeſh we ought to abrogate; | 18 (1. ) The beſt temper of minds defireth good name and true 
6/4 | Sn chow wrt religious, honour ; the lighter, popularity and applauſe ; the more de- 
0 With twenty popiſb tricks and ceremonies. Shaleſ. Pr Wed, ſubjection and tyranny. Barn. 


Your mind has been above the wretched affectation of popu- 
A | - Dryden, 


Admire we then, 
Or popularity, or ſtars, or ſtrings, . 
The moh's applauſes, or the gifts of kings. Pope. 
He could be at the head of no factions and cabals, nor at- 
tended by a hired rabble, which his flatterers might repreſent 
as popularity. | Swift. 
22 The perſuader's labour is to make things appear good or 


evil, which as it may be performed by ſolid reaſons, ſo it may 


be repreſented alſo by colours, popularities and circumſtances, 
which ſway the ordinary judgment. 1 py Bacon. 


Pop uLARLY adv. [from popular. ] 1. In a popular man- 


ner; ſo as to pleaſe the crowd. 2. According to vulgar 
conception. W "patio 5k, 21107 1 | 
(.) ——— The victor knight | 
Bareheaded; popularly low had bow'd, 4 
And paid the ſalutations of the crowd. Dryden, 
Influenc'd by the rabble's bloody will, | 
With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. Ducks. 
( 2.) Nor can we excuſe the duty of our knowledge, if we 
only beſtow thoſe commendatory conceits, which popularly ſet 
forth the eminency thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


7 
: » 


To PO/PULATE. v. u. [from papulus, people. To breed 


people. | | 


” 


© When there be great ſhoals of people, which go on to chu. 
late, without forekeing means of life and faſtentation, it is of 


neceſſity, that once in an age they diſcharge a portion of ther 
people upon other nations. „ dan Eau. 
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PorvLa'rion. A. from populate.) The ſtate of a coun- 
try with reſpeCt to numbers of people. 
The population of a kingdom does not exceed the ſtock of 
the kingdom, which ſhould maintain them; neither is the o- 
lation to be reckoned only by number; for a ſmaller num- 
ber, that ſpend more and earn leſs, do wear out an eſtate ſooner 
than a greater number, that live lower and gather more. Bacon. 
PoxuLo'srTy: #. /. [front populous.] Populoutneſs ; mul- 
titude of people. 
Ho it conduceth into pypdvlofity, we ſhall make but little 
doubt; there are cauſes of numeroſity in any ſpecies. 
| : Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
PO/PULOUS. ad}. [populoſus,” Lat.] Full of people; nu- 
merouſly inhabited. "I | 
A wilderneſs is ꝓ pulous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heav'nly company. Shakeſ. 
Far the greater part have kept : | 
Their ſtation 3 heav'n yet Fopulous, retains 
Number ſufficient to poſſeſs her realms. 
Po'rvLouSLY. adv. [from populous.] With much people. 
Po'epuLqQuUsNESS$S. mn. / [from populcus.] The ſtate of 
abounding with people. | | 
This will be allowed by any that conſiders the vaſtneſs, the 
opulence, the f&fwu/ouſneſs of this region, with the eaſe and 
facility wherewith *tis governed, Temple's Miſcellanies. 
Po'RCEEAIN. A. . [porcelaine, Fr. ſaid to be derived from 
gour cent annees ; becauſe it was believed by Europeans, 
that the materials of porce/ain was matured under ground 
one hundred years.] 1. China; china ware; fine diſhes, 
of a middle nature between earth and glaſs, and therefore 
ſemi=pellucid. 2. [Portulaca, Lat.] An herb. Ainſ. 
(1.) We have burials in ſeveral earths, where we put divers 
cements, as the Chineſe do their parcelam. 5 Bacon. 
We are not thoroughly reſolved concerning porcelain or china 
diſhes ; that according to common belief, they are made of earth, 
which lieth in preparation about a hundred years under ground. 


The fine materials made it weak; 


Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Dryden. 
Theſe look like the workmanſhip of heay*n : | 

This is the cc a in clay of human kind, 

And therefore caſt into theſe noble molds. Dryden. 


PokcH n. .. [porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 1. A roof ſup- 
ported by pillars before a door; an entrance. 2. A por- 
LICO ; a covered walk, | 

(1.) Ehud went forth through the forch, and ſhut the doors 
of the parlour. -  Fudges, iii. 23. 
Not infants in the porch of life were free, 
The fick, the old, that could but hope a day 
Longer by nature's bounty, not let ſtay. 
(2.) - All this done, 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. Shake. 

Po'xcupINE. A. ſ. [porc efpi, or epic, Fr. porciſpino, Ita- 
lian.] The porcupine, when full grown, is as large as a 

moderate pig: there is no other difference between the 


por cupine of Malacca and that of Europe, but that the 


Ben. Johnfon, 


former grows to a larger fize, Hill. 


This ſtubborn Cade | 
Fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almoſt like a ſharp-quill'd porcupine, . 
Long bearded comets ſtick 
Like flaming forcufines to their left ſides, 

As they would ſhoot their quills into their hearts. Dryden. 

By the black prince of Monomotapa's fide were the glaring 
cat-a-mountain and the quill-darting porcupine. Arb. and Poj e. 
PORE. n. 14 [ pore, Fr. arg.. I. Spiracle of the ſkin ; 
pg of perſpiration. 2. Any narrow ſpiracle or paſ- 
age. | as 

(1.) Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming them- 

{elves into other bodies, by ointments and anointing themſelves 

all over, m juſtly. move a man to think, that theſe fables are 

the effects 1 


Sbaleſ. 


o the head extremely. Bacon. 


« 


in the yapours, and ſend them 


Milton. 


Po'rxEBLIND. 44% 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Poxo'siTyY. n. 
ects of imagination; for it is certain, that ointments do 
all, if laid on any thing thick, by ſtopping of the fores, ſhut 


Ee ek 7 
e 


—— — Why was the ſight b Fu 
To ſuch a tender ball as th* eye confin'd ? 
So obvious and fo eaſy to be quench'd, . 
And not, as feeling through all parts diffus'd, 
That ſhe might look at will through every fore. Milton. 
(2.) Pores are ſmall interſtices between the particles of matter 
which conſtitute every body, or between certain aggregates or 


combinations of them. Wincy, 
From veins of vallies milk and nectar broke, 
And honey ſweating through the pores of oak. Dryden. 


To Poke. wv. n. [T6&@- is the optick nerve ; but I imagine 


. pore to come by corruption fiom ſome Engliſh word.] To 
look with great intenſeneſs and care ; to examine with great 
attention. : 

All delights are vain ; but that moſt vain, 
Which with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain; 
As painfully to fore upon a book, 

To ſeek the light of truth, while truth the while 


Doth falſely blind the eyeſight. Shake. 
A book was writ, called Tetrachordon, | 

The ſubject new: it walk'd the town a while, 

Numb'ring good intellects; now ſeldom pd on. Milton, 


The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually on the ſame 


thing. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Let him with pedants hunt for praiſe in books, 
Pore out his life amongſt the lazy gownmen, 
Grow old and vainly proud in fancy'd knowledge, 
With ſharpen'd fight pale antiquaries pore, 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. Pope. 
He hath been poring ſo long upon Fox's Martyrs, that he 
imagines himſelf living in the reign- of queen Mary. Swift. 
The deſign is to avoid the imputation of pedantry, to ſhew 
that they underſtand men and manners, and have not been por- 
ing upon old unfaſhionable books. Swift, 


(commonly ſpoken and written purblind.] 
Nearſighted ; ſhortſighted. t 

Poreblind men fee beſt in the dimmer light, and likewiſe have 
their ſight ſtronger near at hand, than thoſe that are not pore- 
blind, and can read and write ſmaller letters ; for that the ſpi- 
rits viſual in thoſe that are Poreblind are thinner and rarer than 
in others, and therefore the greater light diſperſeth them. 

| Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


| Rowe, 


Po'xIntss. u. / [from pory ] Fulneſs of pores, 


I took off the dreſſings, and ſet the trepan above the frac- 
tured bone, conſidering the forineſs of the bone below. Viſem. 


Porki's TICK method. n. .. [rogroines.] In mathematicks, is 


that which determines when, by what means, and how 
many different ways a problem may be ſolved. Dig, 


PORK. n. /. [porc, Fr. porcus, Lat.] Swine's fleſh un- 


ſalted. | 

You are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, in 
converting Jews to chriſtians, you raiſe the price of pork. 

| Shakefſ. Merchant of Venice, 

All fleſh full of nouriſhment, as beef and pork, increaſe the 

matter of phlegm. Floyer on the Humours, 


Po! R k ER. n.- f. [from pork.] A hog; a pig. 


Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 


Where the fat porkers ſlept beneath the fun. © _ Pope. 
Po'RkEaTER. 2. / [pork and eater.] One who feeds on 


01k. E ee | | 
: This making of chriſtians will riſe the price of hogs ; if we 
grow all to be porkeaters, we ſhall not ſhortly have a raſnher on 
the coals for money. Shakeſ. Merch. of Venice. 


Po“ K ET. n. from pork.] A young hog. 


| A prieſt appears 
And off "rings to the flaming altars bears; 5 . : 
A forket, and a lamb that never ſuffer'd ſhears. Dryden, 


Po'sxKLING, n. . from Pork. A young pig. 


A hove | 

Will ſerve thee in winter, moreover than that, 
To ſhut up thy pork/ings, thou meaneſt to fat. Tuſſer. 
2 [from porous. Quality of having pores. 
This is a good experiment for the diſcloſure of the nature ot 
colours; which of them require a finer poroſity, and which a 

groſſer. | | 

6 H 


5 Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 
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po'xous. adj. [poreux, Fr. from pore.) | Having ſinall ſpi- Poxxe/cTron. . . {porredio, Latin.) Tue act of reech. F 


racles or paſſages. ; 
Vultures and dogges have torne from every lim 
His ;0ros ſkin ; and forth his ſoul is fled, Chapman. 
Ihe rapid current, which through vems 
Of porous earth with kindly thirſt updiawn, 
Rate a freſh fountain, and with many a rill | 
Water'd the garden, Fo Milton's Par. Loft. 
Of light he greater part he took, and plac'd | 
In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive . 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain. 
Her gather d beams; great palace now of light. Nilten. 


Po“ Rous xv ESS. n. /. [from porous] The quality of having 
pores ; the porous par“. | | 
They will forcibly get into the poro:yſneſs of it, and paſs be- 
tween part and part, and parats the parts of that thing one 
from another; as a knife doth a ſolid ſubſtance, by having its 
tlinneſt parts preſſed into it. | Dig ty on Bodies, 


Po'xeHyRE. Y n. , [from Toppien ; prophyrites, Lat. per- 
PoRY HVR. ö thyre, Fr.] Marble of a particular kind. 

F like beſt the porphyry, white or green marble, with a mul- 

lar or upper tone of the ſame. _ Peacham on Drau ing. 

Conſider the red and white colours in porphyre ; hinder light 

but from ſtriking on it, its colours vaniſh, and produce no ſuch 

ideas in us; but upon the return of light, it produces theſe ap- 

pearances again. Locke. 


Po'k POISE. jag N [pore poifſon Fr.] The ſea-hog. 


Po'reus. 


And wallowing 


p3rpice ſport and lord it in the flood. 
| Drayton, 
Amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and aquatick toge- 
ther; ſeals live at land and at fea, and p:rporjes have the warm 
blood and entrails of a hog. „ 
Parch'd with unextinguiſl'd thirſt, 
Small beer I guzzle till I burſt ; 
And then I drag a bloated corpus 
Swell'd with a dropſy like a p pus. Swift. 
Por Rra'ceous. adj, [porraceus, Lat. porrace, French. ] 
Greenith. _ | 
If the leſſer inteſtines be wounded, he will be troubled with 
porraceous vomiting. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Pol RRE T. n. . [forrum, Lat.] A ſcallion. 
It is not an eaſy problem to reſolve why garlick, molys an 
Porrets have white roots, deep green leaves and black ſeeds. 
| : | | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Po'xRIDGE. u. . [more properly p.rrage ; porrata, low 
Latin, from forrum, aleek.] Food made by boiling meat 
in water ; broth. | | 
I had as lief you ſhould tell me of a meſs of porridze. 
Shakeſp. 
Po'xxiDGeroT. „ % [porridge and pot.] The pot in which 
meat is boiled for a family. 


Po RRINOGER n. /. [from porridge.] 1, A veſſel in which 
broth is eaten. 2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare's time to have 
been a word of contempt for a headdreſs ; of which per- 
haps the firſt of theſe paſſages may ſhow the reaſon. 

(1.) A ſmall wax candle put in a cokſet of braſs, then ſet up- 
right in a p0rr71mpger full of ſpirit of wine, then ſet hoth the 
candle and ſpirit of wine on fire, and you ſhall ſee the flame of 
the candle become four times bigger than otherwiſe, and appear 
globular. 

A. phyſician undertakes a woman with ſore eyes, who dawbs 
em quite up with ointment, and, while ſhe was in that pickle, 


carries off a porringer ;- E 5 | 3 | 
The „ that in a row ame. Po R TABLE. adj. [portabilis, Lat.] 1. Manageable by the 
Hung high, and made a glitt' ring ſhow, | | hand. 2 Such#*as may be born along with one. 3. Such 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. Swift. as is tranſported or Carried from one place to another. 4 


(2.) Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
hy this was moulded on a porringer. Shakeſp. 


A. habefdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon me, till her 


pink'd porringer fell off her head, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
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ing forth. 
Pon r. n. , [port, Fr. portus, Latin.) 1. A harbour; 4 
fafe ſtation for ſhips, 2. [Porta, Lat. ponxe, Sax prriy 
Fr.] A gate, 3. The aperture in a ſhip. at Which the 
gun is put out. 4. [Arte, Fr.] Carriage z air; mien: 
manner; bearing; extef nal appearance z demeanour, © 
(2.) Her ſmall gondelay her port did make, | 
And that gay pair iſſuing on the ſhore, 


Diſburden'd her. | 9 
I ſnould be ſtill  _. W 00 
Peering in maps for ports, and ways and roads: Shateſp, 


The earl. of Newcaſtle ſeized upon that town; when there 
was not one for! town in England, that avowed their obedience 


to the king. Clarendum. 
A weather beaten veſſel holds | 
Gladly the port. : Milton, 
(z.) Shew all thy praiſes within the ports of the daughter of 
Sion. | | | Pſalm ix. 14. 
He I accuſe, 


The city ports by this hath entered. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care ! 
That keep'ft the ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watchful night; fleep with it now! 
Yet not ſo found, and half fo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Shakeſp. Henry TV, 
The mind of man hath two ports; the one always fre. 
quented by the entrance of manifold vanities ; the other deſo- 
late and overgrown with' graſs, by which enter our charitable 
thoughts and divine contemplations. Fr. Kaleigh, 
From their ivory fort the cherubim | 
Forth iſſu'd. | | Milton. 
(3.) At Portſmouth the Mary Roſe, by a little ſway or the 
ſhip in caſting about, her ports being within ſixteen inches of 
the water, was o erſet and loſt. a Raltigb. 
The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires, 
The vig' rous ſeaman every port hole plies, | 
And adds his heart to eyery gun he fires. Dryden, 
(4.) In that proud pt, which her ſo goodly graceth, 
Whiles her fair face ſhe tears up to the iky, 
And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 
* Moſt goodly temperature ye may deſcry. : Stenſer, 
Think you much to pay two thouſand crowns, 


And bear the name and port of gentleman. Shakeſp. 
See Godfrey there in purple clad and gold, 
His ſtately port and princely look behold, Fairfax. 


Their port was more than human, as they ſtood; 

I took it for a fairy viſion | 

Of ſome gay creatures of the element, | 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. Milton. 

Now lay the line, and meaſure all thy court, 

By inward virtue, not external port | 

And find whom juſtly to prefer above | 

The man on whom my judgment plac'd my love. Dryaen. 

A. proud man is ſo far from making himſelf great by his 
haughty and contemptuous for7, that he is uſually puniſhed 
with neglect for it. . Collier on Pride, 

| —— — Thy plumy creſt | | 
Nods horrible, with more terrific port | 5 
Thou walk'ſt, and ſeem'ſ already in the fight, — Philip. 


To Por r. wv. a, [porto, Lat. porter, F rench.] To carry in 
form. DEN! | 


Th' angelick ſquadron bright 

Turn'd fiery red, ſharpning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round _ 
With ported ſpears. | Milton's Par. If 


*4 


Sufferahle ; ſupportable. 1 
(2.) The pleaſure of the religious man is an eafy and pl. 
able pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about in his boſom, 


without alarming the eye or envy of the world. Sow. 
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'(3.) Moſt other portable commodities decay quickly in their To Po RT 11s. -v, 4. [from the noun.] To bar; to 


He through heav'n, 


uſe ; but money is by ſlower degrees removed from, or brought {hut vp. 9 1155 
| into the fr yo 1 of any country, than the greateſt part of Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, | ES TH 
other meme. 5 Locke. Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. Shakeſp. iin 
(4.) How light and fortable my pains ſeem now, 1 | N n 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow. To POR LE ND. v. a. [portende, Lat.] To foretoken ; to l 
Sbatleſb. K. Lear, foreſhow as omens. 10 19 
— All theſe are por table | As many as remained, he earneſtly exhorteth to prevent 105 | * 
With other graces weigh d. Shakeſp. Macbeth. portended calamities. D oo. it 143 
ö | : | ; ; erſcription 5,40 $5 ih wake 
or TABLENESS. n. /. [from portable.] The quality of Doth this churliſh ſuperſcription 14:46 WY 
7 being portable. Jl | ] 9 * Ported ſome alteration in good will. 5 Shakeſpeare $1: 4 h 
p. | | , | . A moiſt and a cool fummer portendeth a hard winter, | i 
Po RK TAGE. A. /. [portage, Fr.] 1. The price of carriage. 8 | | Bacon's Nat. Hift, 1 is 
2. [From Fort.] Porthole, i N True opener of mine eyes, | 14 * 445 
(1.) He had reaſon to do, gaining thereby the charge of Much better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 1 
por tage. e Fell. Of peaceful days por tende, than thoſe two paſt. Milton. | 44 ; 
(2.) -— Lend the eye a terrible aſpect; True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, | 4 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, And when they fail, portend approaching fate. Roſcom. 5 $i 
Like the braſs cannon. 6 Shakeſp. Henry V. The ruin of the ſtate in the deſtruction of the church, is not HE 
po'x TAL. 3. .. [portail, Fr. portella, Italian] A gate; only por tended as its ſign, but alſo inferred from it as its cauſe, T4 
the arch under. which the gate opens. | „ a South. 1 
— King Richard doth appear, L PoxTE'ns10N. n. . [from portend.] The act of foreto- 43 
- As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun, „ kening. Not in uſe. 85 g 1 FN 
n e ld mn 0 Neha 1 Although the red comets do carry the portenfions of Mars, 14 
To thoſe diſcloſing portals of the ſun ; the brightly white ſhould be of the influence of Venus. Brown. 1 
And walk his way, until his horſes ſteep PORTENT. ». /. | portentum, Lat.] Omen of ill; pro- Þ 
Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. Sandys, digy foretokening miſery. | 1 


O, what patents are theſe ? 
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That open'd wide her blazing portals, led : 5 hes 1 
To God's eternal houſe, direct the way. Milton. _ 2 mers hath my lord in hand, Shak. Henry IV 1 
The ſick for air before the portal gaſp. Dryden. M wa * * = n W ah. 1 
The portal conſiſts of a compoſite. order unknown to the an- * Mona And foe ory, eee, eye, A Bl 
Fan, | Addiſon on Italy. on riven oak, the faireſt of the green. Bos Dryden. 1 
Po'xTANCE, n. ſ. [from porter, Fr.] Air; mien; port; Ponrx'xrovs. adj. | portentoſus, Latin ; from portent.] 1. * 0:20 
demeanour. | | | Poretokening ill; omenous. 2. Monſtrous ; prodigrous ; 1 
There ſtepped forth a goodly lady, fs ba, wonderful in an ill ſenſe. 5 | | ] j | | 
That ſeem'd to be a woman of great worth, : (J.) They are portentous things 5 4 # | 
And by her ſtately por tance born of heav'nly birth. Spenſer. Unto the climate, that they point at. Shak, 6 hs 
8 —— Your loves, | This portentous figure tk & 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you Comes armed through our watch ſo like the king 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, That was. | | Shak. Hamlet. 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion. Shakeſp. Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome divine prog- 
2 PoxTa'ss. n. .. [ſometimes called porturs, and by Chaucer noſtick. 3 0 | F | Glanville, 
3 porthoſe.] A breviary ; a prayer book. LE | oak Be 
E: ay, g | With this Hortentous bridge the dark abyſs, Milton. 
15 In his hand his porteſſe (till he bare, 5, No beaſt of more portentous ſize 
1 That much was worn, but therein little red; | In the Hercinian foreſt lies. | | | Roſcommon. ? 
5 For of devotion he had little care. Senſer. Let us look upon them as ſo many prodigious exceptions 0 
. An old prieſt always read in his portaſs mumpſimus domine from our common nature, as ſo many fortentous animals, like 1 
5 for ſumpſimus; whereof when he was admoniſhed, he ſaid that the ſtrange unnatural productions of Africa. South. 1 
; he now had uſed mumpſimus thirty years, and would not leave The petticoat will ſhrink at your firſt coming to town ; at "It 
=_ his old mumpſunus for their new ſumpſimus. Camden. leaſt a touch of your pen will make it- contract itſelf, and by * 
2 PoxTcu'LLIs. JA. [portecoulifſe, Fr. quaſi porta clauſa.] that means oblige ſeveral who are terrified or aſtoniſhed at this 1 
|: Po'RTCLUSE. A tort of machine like a harrow, hung Petenten, novelty. . Addiſon. 5 9 
4 over the gates of a city, to be let down to keep out an PO/RTER. 7. . | Portier, French; from porta, Lat. a 14 y 
2 ee eee, : „ ; 'gate.] 1. One that has the charge of the gate. 2. One 9 
3 3 3 1. Who waits at the door to receive meſſages. 3. For teur, "8 ; 
With conaly Sek roy | Oo ir Fr. from porto, Lat. to carry.] One who carries bur- 19 
„ Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding long. Spenſer. thens for hire. | 3 N 92 wi 
3 The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate executed ſo well, that (1.) Porter, 0 emember what I give in charge, Se 7 
3 the fortcullis and gate were broken, and entry opened into the And, when you've ſo done, bring the keys to me. Shak, F 
city. *% f Hayward. Arm all my houſhold preſently, and charge . Si 7 
She the huge portcullis high up drew, | The porter he let no man in till day. Ben. Tobnſon. 775 
Which but herſelf, not all the Stygian pow'rs | : Nic. Frog demanded to be his JOE and his fiſnmonger, 5 
Cov'd once have mob d. 5 Milton. to keep the keys of his gates, and furniſh the kitchen. Arb. 1 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls | (2. A fav'rite porter with his maſter vie, | ; Mr 
His force ſuſtain, the torn fortcullis falls. Denham. Be brib'd as often, and as often lie, Pope. 1 
The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a fence as a (3. It is with kings ſometimes as with porters, whoſe packs 737 
fortcullis againſt the importunity of the enemy. More. may joſtle one againſt the other, yet remain good friends ſtil], |. p | 
The gates are opened, the portcullis drawn; . e Howel. . 
And a. of armies from the town 95 | By porter, who can tell, whether I mean a man who bears 9 1 
Come pouring in. Dryden. burthens, or a ſervant who waits at a gate? - Watts, + i 
| # 
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' Pb/nrenace, n. f [from porter.] | Money paid for car- 


riage. 5 | 
Po'sxTEsSs®. n. . A breviary. See PoxTass. 
Po'RTCLAVE. u. /. [' porier and glaive, Fr. and Erſe.] A 
ſword-bearer. a Roi ; 


Po'RTGREVE. 
ſolete. 


ceper.] The keeper. of a gate. Ob- 


Pol T¹OLEs. 2. from port and Hole] Holes cut like 


__ windows in a ſhip's ſides where the guns are placed. 
Po'sxTrco. mn. , [ porticus, Latin; portico, Italian; por- 
tique, Fr.] A covered walk; a piazza. 
$ The rich their wealth beſtow 
On ſome expenſive airy portico; | 
Where ſafe from ſhowers they may he born in ſtate, | 
And free from tempeſts for fair weather wait, Dryden. 


PO'RTION. . Portion, Fr. p rtio, Latin.] 1. A part. 
2. A part aſſigned; an allotment ; a dividend. 3. Part 
of an inheritance given to a child; a fortune. 4. Awiles 
fortune. | 

(1.) Theſe are parts of his ways, but how little a fortion is 
heard of him ? | Job, xxVI. 14. 
Like favour find the Iriſh, with like fate 


Advanc'd to be a portion of our ſtate. Waller. 
. In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 
And ſoldiers have their Portion in the fame. Mullen. 


Thoſe great portions or fragments fell into the abyſs; ſome 
in one poſture, and ſome in another. Barnet. 
Pirithous no ſmall poriz7cn of the war 
Preſs'd on, and ſhook his lance; Dryden. 
(2.) Here's their pris'n ordain'd and portion ſet. Milton. 
Shou'd you no honey vow to taſle, 
But what the maſter-bees have plac'd | 
In compaſs of their cells, how {mall 
A fortion to your ſhare would fall? , Waller. 
Of words they ſeldom know more than the grammatical con- 
ſtruction, unleſs they are born with a pcetical genius, which is 


a rare portion amongſt them. | Dryden. 
As ſoon as any good appears to make a part of their ortion 
of happineſs, they hegin to deſire it. | Locke. 


When he confiders the temptations of poverty and riches, 
and how fatally it will affect his happineſs to be overcome by 
them, he will join with Agur in petitioning God for the ſafer 
portion of a moderate convenience. Rozers. 

One or two faults are eaſily to be remedied with a very ſmall 


portion of abilities. Sup. 
(3.) Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 


To Po'xTION. . a. [from the noun ] 1. To divide; to 


parcel. 2. To endow with a fortune. 
(1.) The gods who portion out 


The lots of princes as of private men, 


Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. Rowe. 


Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule I choſe, 
Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 7 
And go ion to his tribes the wide domain. Pope. 
2.) Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 


The young who labour, and the old who reſt. Pope. 


Po'RTIONER, . ſ. from portion. ] One that divides. 
Po RTLIN ESS. n. . [from portly.] Dignity of mien; 
grandeur of demea nous. CE 
Such pride is praiſe, ſuch porthneſs is honour, 
That boldnefs innocence bears in her eyes; 
And her fair countenance like a goodly banner 


Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenſer. 


When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, fulneſs 


with fineneſs, ſeemlinefs with portlineſt, and currentneſs with 
ſtayedneſs, how can the language ſound other than moſt full of 
ſweetnels ? 


ky ; ſwelling. 


Ainſæu. 
tet.) n. . [ porta, Lat. and graze, Teut. a 


Camden Remains, 


Por LY adj. [from port.) 1. Grand of mien. 2. Bul- 


TAS POR 
.) Rudely thou wrong'ſt my dear heart's defire, / 
In finding fault with her too portly pride. | Hen for 
=— Your Argoſies with ph fail, ; 
Like ſigniors and e on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 


Do overpeer the petty trafickers. Shah 
A goodly, portly man and a corpulent; of a chearful look, , 
plealing eye, and a moſt noble carriage, | Shak, 
A fort!ly prince, and goodly to the fight, | 
He ſcem'd a ſon of Anak for his beight. Dryden, 
(2.) Our houſe little deſerves 


The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed on it; | 
And that fame greatneſs too, which our own hands 
Have help'd to make ſo fortly. Shak. Henry Iv. 
Po'xTMAan; n. {, | port and man.] An inhabitant or bur. 
geſs, as thoſe of the cinque ports: Dia 
PoxTMA'NTEAU. . . { portemanteau, Fr.] A cheſt or 
bag in which cloaths are carried. - 
I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus ; but he 
lavghed, and bid another do it. Spefator, 
Po'kTOISE. . /. In fea language, a ſhip is ſaid to ride a 
e boiſe, when ſhe rides with her yards ſtruck down to the 
deck. | | Dich. 
Pol K TRAIT. n. . pourtrait, French,] A piQure drawn 
after the liſe. 15 | 
As this idea of perfection is of little uſe in portraits, or the 
reſemblances of particular perſons, ſo neither is it in the charac. 
ters of comedy and tragedy, which are always to be drawn with 
ſome ſpecks of frailty, ſuch as they have been deſcribed in hiſ. 
tory. * Dryden Du Freſioy. 
The figure of his body was ſtrong, proportionable, beautiful; 
and were his picture well drawn, it muſt delerve the praiſe given 
to the portraits of Raphael. Prior. 
If a Portrait- painter is deſirous to raiſe and improve his ſub. 
ject, he has ho other means than by approaching it to a gene- 
ral idea; he leaves out all the minute breaks and peculiarities 
in the face, and changes the dreſs from a temporary faſhion to 
one more permanent, which has annexed to it no ideas of mean- 
nels from its being familiar to us. 0 Reynolds. 
In portraits, the grate, and, we may add, the likenefs, con- 
fiſts more in taking the general air, than in obſerving the exact 
ſimilitude of every feature. | EKeynollli. 
To Pol RTRAIT. v. a. | portraire, Fr. from the noun.] - To 
draw ; to portray. It is perhaps ill copied, and ſhould 
be written in the following examples portray. 5 
In molt exquiſite pictures, they blaze and portrait not only 
the dainty lineaments of beauty, but alſo round about ſhadow 
the rude thickets and craggy cliffs. 0 Spenſer, 
I portrait in Arthur, the image of a brave knight, perfected 
in the twelve private moral virtues. | Stenſer. 
Po'xTRAITURE. n. [ portraiture, Fr. from portray.] 
Picture; painted reſemblance, | 
By the image of my cauſe I ſee 


The portraiture of his. | Shak. Hamlet. 
Let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream, | | 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream 
Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, | 
Millan. 


Softly on my eye-lids laid. 
Herein was alſo the portraiturè of a hart. Bous. 
This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn without flattery. 
Burnets Theory of the Earth, 
Her wry-mouth'd po: traiture | | 
Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure. Pope. 


He delineates and gives us the fortraiture of a perfect orator, 
| Baker on Learnmng- 


ToPO'RTRAY. v. a. [ Pourtraire, French.] 1. To paint; 
to deſcribe by picture. 2. To adorn with pictures. | 
(1.) The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be ſeen 
portrayed in many places of their church ſteeple. Carew. 
Take a tile, and fo portray upon it the city Jeruſalem. Ex. 
Our Phenix queen was there portrayed too bright, 
7 alone could beauty _ ſo right. Dryden. 
Wenn, = | 
Various, with boaſtful argument portray d. Milton, 


1 


por 4688. 1. /. [from porter. A ſemale guardlan of a 


Milton's Par. Left. 


gate, Janitrix. ; 
The portreſs of hell-gate reply d. 
The ſhoes put on, our faithful portreſs 
Admits us in to ſtorm the fortreſs ; 
While like a cat with walnuts ſhod, 


Stumbling at ev'ry ſtep ſhe trod. Swift's Miſcel. 


ſhaped. - - | 5 

That black and round ſubſtance began to grow oval, after a 
while the head, the eyes, the tale to be diſcernible, and at laſt 
to hecome that which the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwrg le 
or tadpole. 


Po x v. adj. ¶ poreux, Fr. from pore.] Pull of pores. 
| To the court arriv'd th admiting fon 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory ſtone, Dryd. 


To PSE. v. a. [from poſe, an old word ſignifying hea vine ſs 
or ſtupefaction. xepore. Skinner,] 1. To puzzle; to 
gravel ; to put to a ſtand or ſtop. 2. To appoſe; to in- 
tertogate. | | 

(1.) Learning was pod, philoſophy was ſet, 


Sophiſters taken in a fiſher's net. Herbert, 
How God's eternal fon ſhould be man's brother, 
Poſeth his proudeſt intellectual power. Craſba to. 


The only remaining queſtion to me I confeſs is a pg/ing one. 
| | Hammond, 


As an evidence of human infirmities, I ſhall give mſtances of 


our intellectual blindneſs, not that I deſign to poſe them with 


oſe common enigmas of maghnetiſin, Glanwille, 
Particularly in bn languages, there is leaſt occaſion 
for Poing of children. Locke on Education. 

( 2.) She in the preſence of others poſed him and ſifted him, 
thereby to try whether he were indeed the very duke of Vork 
or no. obo Bacon's Henry VII. 


Po'sE R. n. . [from poſe.] One that aſketh queſtions to try 
capacities; an examiner. 

He that queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much; but Jet his 

queſtions not be troubleiome, for that is fit for a poſer. Bacon. 


Po's1TED. adj. | poſitus, Lat. It has the appearance of a 
participle preter. bu: it has no verb.] Placed ; ranged. 
That the principle that ſets on work theſe organs is nothing 
elſe but the modification of matter, or the natural motion there- 
of thus, oi thus pYg/ited or diſpoſed, is moſt apparently falſe. 
| | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Pos1'T1ON. n. ſ. | poſition, French; poſitio, Latin.] 1. 
State of being placed; ficuation. 2. Principle laid down. 
3. Advancement of any principle. 4. {In grammar.] 
ihe ſlate of a vowel placed before two confonan ts, as 
fompous-; or a double conſonant, as axle. 
(1.) Iron having ſtood Jong in a window, being thence taken, 
and by the help of a cork balanced in water, where it may have 
a free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude till it attain 
the former oſit ion. | | Wation. 
They are the happieſt regions for fruits, by the excellence of 
ſoil, the po/ition of mountains, and the frequency of ſtreams. 


Temple, 


Since no one ſees all, and we have different proſpects of the Po'sITivELy, adv. from pet ve. 


fame thing, according to our different po/i7ions to it, it is not 


incongruous to try whether another may not have notions that 


eſcaped him. Locke. 


* 


By varying the fofition of my eye, and moving it nearer to 


or farther from the direct beam of the ſun's light, the colour 


of the ſun's reflected light conſtantly varied upon the ſpeculum 
as it did upon my eye. | 

Place ourſelves in ſuch a poſition toward the object, or place 
the object in ſuch a poſition toward our eye, as may give us the 


cleareſt repreſentation of it; for a different pg/ition greatly al- 


ters the appearance of bodies. Watts's Logick. 
© (2.) Of any offence or fin therein committed againſt God, with 


4 


Newton's Optichs. 


What conſcience can ye accule us, when. your on foftians are, 


motion of the conſequent to the remotion of the antecedent, _ . 
| | . | e RErown. 
Po!'xwiGLE. n. /. A tadpole or young frog not yet fully pos LTI AL. adj. [from poſition. ] Reſped ing poſition, _ 


Having the power to enact any law. 


„ F @ 8 


that the things we obſerye. ſhould every one of them be dearer 
unto us than ten thouſand lives. 7 Hooker, 
Let not the proof of any po/itions depend on the py/itz0ns that 
follow, but always on thoſe which go before. | TS 
(.) A fallacious illation is to conclude from the pofetion o 
the antecedent unto the pi of the conſequent, or the re- 


The leaves of cataputia or ſpurge plucked upwards or down. 
wards, performing their operations by purge or vomit 5 as old 
wives ſtill do preach, is a ſtrange conceit, ,alcribing unto plants 
poſitional operations. Brown's Vulgar Er r0urs. 


Brown's Futgar Errours. POSILIIVE. a4. | pofitivus, Latin; poſitif, Fr ] 1. Not 


negative; capable of being affirmed ; real ; abfolute. 2. 
Abſolute ; particular; dire ; not implied. 3. Dogma- 
tical; ready to lay down notions with confidence; ſtub- 
born in opinion. 4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 5. 
6. Certain; aſſur- 
ed: as, he was peſiſ i- e as to the fact. | 
(1.) The power or bloſſom is a poſiti ve good, although the 
remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. 
| Bacon, 
It is well and truly faid in ſchools, in fin there is nothing po- 
tive; but it is a want of that which ought to be, or ſubſiſt, 
partly in the nature of man, and partly in the actions of na- 
ture. | i " Perkins, 
Hardneſs carries ſomewhat more of p9g/itive in it than impe- 
netrability, which is negative; and is perhaps more a conſe- 
quence of ſolidity, than ſolidity itſelf. Locke. 
Whatſoever doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, 
is pgſiti ve; and fo not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but 
modes allo are #9/tive beings, though the parts, of which they 
conſiſt, are very often relative one to another. ; Locke. 
(2.) As for pgftive words, that he would not bear arms a- 
gainſt king Edward's ſon ; though the words ſeem calm, yet it 
was a plain and direct over-ruling of the king's title. Bacon. 
(3-) I am ſometimes doubting, when 1 might be pglitive, 


and ſometimes confident out of ſeaſon. Rymer.. 
Some þ-fitrve perſiſting fops we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 
But you, with pleaſure, own your errors palt, 
And make each day a critick on the laſt. Pope. 


(4.) In Jaws, that which is natural, bindeth univerſally, 
that which is p2/trwe, not ſo. Hooker. 
Although no laws but poſitive be mutable, yet all are not 
mutahle which. be pofirve z poſitive laws are either permanent 
or elſe changeable, according as the matter itſelf is, concern- 
ing which they were made, _ Hooker. 


The law is called te, which is not inbred, imprinted, ' 


or infuſed, into the heart of man, by nature or grace ; but is 
impoſed by an external mandate of a lawgiver, having authority 


'to command. _ White. 
Laws are but pofitive ;, love's pow'r we ſee, 
Is nature's ſanction, and her firſt decree. Dr ;d.. 


(5-) Not to conſent to the enacting of ſuch a law, which has 
no view beſides the general "good, unleſs another law ſhall at 
the ſame time paſs, with no other view but that of advancing 


the power of one party. alone; what is this but to claim a po- 


iti ve voice, as welt as a negative. Swift. 
way of direct poſition, 2, Not negatively, 3. Certain» 
ly; without dubitation, 4. Peremptorily; in ſtrong 
terms. 1 | | 


.) The good or evil, which is removed, may de efteem- 


ed good or evil comparatively, and not pofitzvely or ſimply. 
| Bacen. 
(2.) It is impoſhble that any ſucceſſive duration ſhould be ac- 
tually and paſitively infinite, or have infinite ſucceſſions already 
gone and paſt. e e | 
6.) Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, - 5 
Before I itively ſpeak in this. Shak, Richard III. 
It was abſolutely certain, that this part was g/tively yours, 
and could not poſſibly be written by any other. Dryden, 


f on 
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1. Abſolutely; by 


: Bentley, 
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(a.) I would aſk any man, that has but once read the bible, © ' We p9/eſed ourſelves of the kingdom of Naples, the dutch 


Whether the whole tenor of the divine law does not poſitively of Milan, and the avenue of France in Italy. Addiſon. 
** require humility and meekneſs to all men. Spratt. + Endowed with the greateſt perfections of nature, and poſſeſed 
Po'siriventss, A. /. [from poſitive 0 1. AQualneſs ; of all the advantages of external condition, Solomon could not 
not mere negation. 2. Peremptorineſs ; confidence. ener | Prior. 


i "oF ; . 5s (4+) It is of unſpeakable advantage to pofe/s our minds with 
7 "ico y Poe runes of I} CORE _ —_— my : * an habitual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, er 


Wen f 1 v. ” and actions at ſome laudable end. | Addiſon, 
el of ſins of omiſſion is in the habitude of the oo Niels,” uadir tht won olliein; thiw ceety 166 as 2 


N45 This peremptorineſs is of two ſorts ; the one a magiſte- is before the great man, and if they are palſeſſed with honeſt 


, M g inds, will conſider poverty as a recommendation. | 
rialneſs in matters of opinion, the other a pr/itiveneſs in relating me $24? 1 | | Addiſon. 


matters of fact; in the one we impoſe upon mens underſtand - wb) bird, w - ; eee Roſcomilor 


ings, * the other on mer faith. Gov. of Tongue, | Inſpir'd within, and yet fofe/3'd without. ee 
Pos1T1 viTY. u. /. [from pofetive.] Peręmptorine ſs con- I think, that the man is d. | Swift. 
 fidence. A low word. | (6.) He's p with greatneſs, | 
Courage and #9/itivity are never more neceſſary than on ſuch And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
an occaſion ; but it is good to join ſome argument with them of That quarrels at ſelf-breath. Shak. Troil. and Creſ. 
real and convincing force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too. Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue, | 
| Watts on the Mind. Which ſhall pe them with the heavieſt ſound 
nen Ftura, Lat.] Then 4 8 That ever yet they heard. | Shak, 
eee Ar Tn We 100] rae 112 Poſſeft with rumours full of idle dreams, | 
Suppoſing the foſiture of the party's hand who did throw Not knowing-what they fear, Fur full of fear. ou 


What fury, O fon, 


= the dice, and uppoling all other things, which did concur to * Paſeſes thee, to bend that mortal dart 
0 f . 


the production of that caſt, to be the very ſame they were, there f RAE ES : 3 
is no doubt but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. Bramb. * BY fager Fall their race poſſe Milton's Paradiſe Lo, 
| k , 
Po'sneT. n. /. [from haſinet, Fr. Skinner.] Alittle ba- Stung to the ſoul the brothers ſtart from reſt. Pope, 


ſon ; a porringer 1 u Heillet. oi Posst's$10N on, Fr. poſſeſſio, Lat.] 1. 1 
To make proof of the incorporation of ſilver and tin in equal nad dude Hi fe [poorer one's . 1 6 | 

quantity, and alſo whether it yield no ſoilineſs more than ſil- N. FE S Seed. Madneſ, P * 

ver; and again whether it will endure the ordinary fire, which property. 2. e thing pouened. 3. Madneis cad 


bel th to chaffing-diſh +> and 6 WATT . by the internal operation of an unclean ſpirit. | 
e neee N OY 44" het (1.) He ſhall inherit her, and his generation ſhall hold her 


1 , SER | Ecclaſ. iv, 16, 
PO'SSE. n. ſ. [Latin.] An armed power; from poſſe comi- rt ofeffion ; ; | 
tatus, the power of the ſhires. Alow word. an os In poſſeſſion ſuch, not only of right, 


; | ; I call you. . Millon. 
The pale comitatus, the power of the whole county, is legallß (.) Do nothing to loſe the beſt poſeſſon of life, that of ho. 


committed unto him a Bacon. nour and truth. Temple, 

As if the paſhon that rules, were the ſheriff of the place, A man has.no right over another's life, by his having a pro- 

and came off with all the poſe, the underſtanding is ſeized. perty in land and poſſeſſions. Locke. 
| | 3 Locte. 
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To Posst's810n. v. a, To inveſt with property. Oblo- 


} | | To POSSE/SS. v. a. [ poſſeſſus, Lat. poſſeder, Fr.] 8 lete. | i : 7 
1 al ha ve as an owner; to be ma ſter of; to enjoy or occupy Sundry more gentlemen this -little hundred poſſeſſeth and þ-/- 
1 actually. 2. To ſeize to obtain. 3. To give poſſeſſion ſeffioneth. bg Carew, 
1 or command of any thing; to make maſter of. It has possE'ss1oN ER. n. . [from po ſſeſſion] Maſter ; one that 
115 of before that which 18 poſſeſſed; ſometimes anciently has the power or property of anv thing. 
A. with. 4. To fill with ſomething fixed. 5. To have power They were people, whom having been of old freemen and 
in my, W ef N TN affect by inteſtine power. poſefoners, the Lacedemonians had conquered. Sidney. 
10. 1. J dne mil NOT let nn rustiem eser | Po'ssESSIVE. adj. ¶ pofſefſivus, Lat.] Having poſſeſſion. 
5 Where folly now poſſeſſes? © Shak. Cymbeline. po. f FA / realy F fi p Havin 
0 — Record « ett; e 0'SSESSORY, @d}. Poſſeſſoire, Fr. from poſſeſs. ] Having 
: 14 in th 57 f | poſſeſſion. ; | 
. Vow ew Ny Ye PW Merch. of Venice This he detains from the ivy much againſt his will ; for be 
1 ; $4 F . - ſhould be the true paſſeſſory lord thereof. | Hewel, 
1176 | (2.) The Engliſh marched towards the river Eſke, intending CE | | 
1 to poſſeſs a hill called Under-Eſke. Hayward. PosSSE'SSOUR, n. J. l. pofſeſſor , Lat, poſſeſſeur, 1 BSc 
+ Tl (3:) Is be yet poſef, | ner ; maſter ; +4 ee 1 : 0 | 
We. ' | How much you would ? 8 ff e ee f | 
i — Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats. Shak. Receive thy new poſſeſſor. 11 
"A This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, | A. conſiderable difference lies between the honour of mew | 
4618 May be poſſeſſed with ſome ſtore of crowns. Shak. Patural and acquired excellencies and divine graces, that thole 
l This feſſeſes us of the moſt valuable bleſſing of human life, having more of human nature in them, the honour doth _ 
Are friendſhip. | ® Government of the Tongue. directly redound to the p9ſefſor of them. Stillingfieet. 
. Seen I to thee ſufficiently poſſeſs'd e 4 S I was the intereſt of thoſe, who thirſted after the poſlefſrons 
hs o | Of happineſs or not, who am alone | of oy clergy, to repreſent the poſefors in as vile — as wy 
#4. From all eternity? | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, could. : „ 2 MFOPBUTY'S STA: 
1 K J hope to poſſeſs chymiſts and corpuſcularians of the . Think of the happineſs of the prophets and ee 
11 tages to each party, by confederacy between them. Boyle. and martyrs, who are now rejoicing in the preſence of —_ 
#14 The intent of this fable is to poſſeſs us of a juſt ſenſe of the ſee themſelves pofeſors of eternal glory. _ 
0 vanity of theſe craving appetites. | L*Eftrange. Po'ss Er. n. /. ¶ poſca, Lat.] Milk curdled with wine 0 
. | | Pr heals, of We whole deſires poſz/t, | oy any: yoeld.- i +4, 4235; W 1 Shal 
a # 1 re often ruin d at their own requeſt. 5 Dryd. We'll have a poſt at the latter end of a ſea- coal fire, ; 
4647 BY | Of fortune”s favour long poſſeſs'd, | t In came the bridemaids with the pet, i 
1 i | He was with one fair daughter only bleſs d. Dryzd.. The bridegroom. eat in ſpight. avid Sucklogs 


2 4 op — | 
— wine ime 
7 


. 1 allowed him medicated broths, 22% ale and pearl julep. 


e e Wiſeman's Surgery, 

A ſparing diet did her health afſure ; OTE; 

Or ſick, a pepper poet was her cure. es Dryd. 
The cure of the ſtone conſiſts in vomiting with poſer drink, 

in which althea roots are boiled.. Flayer on the Humours. 
Increaſe the milk when it is diminiſhed by the too great uſe 
of fleſh meats, by gruels and poſer dfink. Arbuthnot, 


7 Po's8ET, v. 4. {from the noun.) To turn; to curdle : 
as milk with acids. Not uſed. | 
Swift as quickſilver it courſes through 
The nat ral gates and allies of the body; 
And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth et 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, | | 
The thin and wholeſome blood. Shak. Hamlet. 


pos s 181 1 ＋T Y. 1. .. [ poffibilite, Fr.] The power of be- 


ing in any manner ; the ſtate of being poſſible. 
There is no let, but that as often as thoſe books are read, 
and need ſo requireth, the ſtile of their differences may expreſly 


be mentioned to bar even all p2/*5:/:ty of error. Fiooker. 
Brother, ſpeak with 7 b⁰Ln-ies, | 
And do not break into theſe woeful extremes. Shak. 


Waen we have for the proof of any thing, ſome of the high- 
eſt kinds of evidence, in this caſe it is not the ſuggeſtion of a 
meer poſſibility that the thing may be otherwiſe, that ought to 
he any tufficient cauſe of doubting. Wilkins. 


Conſider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet lay- 


in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the numher of 

_ poſſibilities 3 and conſequently could have nothing to recommend 

him to Chriſt's affection. * | South. 

A bare poſſibility, that a thing may be or not be, 1s no juſt 

cauſe of doubting whether a thing be or not. Tiligiſon. 

According to the multifariouſneſs of this imitability, ſo are 

the poſſbilitiec of being. 8 | Norris, 

Example not only teaches us our duty, but convinces us of 

the paſſibility of our imitation. Rogers's Sermons. 

POSSIBLE. adj. [ paſſible, Fr. paſſibilis, Lat.] Having the 

power h be or to be done; not contrary to the nature of 

things. 

* all theſe impoſſibilities and great abſurdities to be ph. 

ffble and convenient. . © Whitgifte, 

With men this is impoſſible, but with God all things are po/- 

Able. | Mat. xix. 26. 

All things are paſible to him that believeth, Mar. ix. 23. 

Firm we ſubſiſt, but poſib/e to ſwerve. Milton. 

He mutt not ſtay within doors, for fear the houſe ſhould fall 

vpon him, for that is oſſible: nor muſt he go out, leſt the next 
man that meets him ſhould kill him, for that is alſo Ie 

| | Wilkins, 

It will ſcarce ſeem poſible, that God ſhould engrave princi- 

ples in mens minds in words of uncertain ſigniſication. Locke. 

Set a pleaſure tempting, and the hand of the Almighty viti- 

bly prepared to take vengeance, and tell whether it be le 

for people wantonly to offend againſt the law. Locke, 


Po'ss1BLY. adv, {from poſſible } . 1. By any power really 


exiting. 2. Perhaps; without abſurdity. | 
(r.) Within the compaſs of which laws, we do not only com- 
prehend whatſoever may be eaſily known to belong to the duty 
of all men, but even whatſoever may faſſibly be known to be of 
that quality, | 2 ; 
Can we paſſibly his love deſert ? 


Milton, 


(2.) Poffbly he might be found in the hands of the ear] of 


Efiex, but he would be dead firſt. Clarendon. 
Arbitrary power tends to make'a man a bad ſovereign, who 
might poibly have been a good one, had he been inveſted with 
an authority circumſcribed by laws. 
POST. 1. [ ite. Fr. equis poſitis curſor.) 1. A haſty 
meſſenger ; a courier who comes and goes at ſtated times; 
commonly a letter carrier 2. Quick courſe or manner of 
tavelling. This is the ſenſe in which it is taken ; but 


the expreſſion ſeems elliptical; 4 ride poſt, is to ride as a 


not care to hazard by the common-7 off, 


Addiſon. 


Pio here for help, ſeek there their followers. . 


: 


POST 
* | f 


. .poſt, or to ride in the manner of a poſt ; courir en poſle; 


whence Shakeſpeare, to ride in poſt. 3, [Hofſe, Fr. from 


| fofitus, Lat.] Situation; fear. 4. Military. ſtation. 5. 


Place; employment; office. 

of timber ſet erect. 8 | 

(1.) In certain places there be always freſh for, to carry 

that farther which is brought unto them by the other. 
Thee I'll rake up, the % unſanctified 

Of murth'rous lechers. | Shak. King Lear. 

Shak. 


1 fear my Julia wonld not deign my lines, 
Receiving them by ſuch a worthleſs ff. | | 

A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or a'foft out of 

the way, Ben. Johnſon's Diſcov. 


I ſend you the fair copy of the poem on dulneſs, which 1 1 
72 


6. [is, Lat.] A piece 


(2.) I brought my maſter news of juliet's death, 
And then i e he came from Mantua q 
To this ſame monument, | Shak. Romeo and Fuliets 

Sent from Media pot to Egypt. | Milton. 

He who rides foff through an unknown country, cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh the ſituation of places, Dryd. 
(3-) The waters riſe every where upon the ſurface of the 


earth; which new paſt, when they had once ſeized on, they 


would never quit. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(4.) See before the gate what talking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what ſentries keep the poft. 

— As I watch'd the gates, 

Lodg'd on y pot, a herald is arriv'd; 

From Czlar's camp. 

Whatever ſpirit careleſs of his charge 

His po neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel ſharp vengeance, 

Each of the Grecian captains he repreſents conquering a fingle 
Trojan, while Diomed encounters two at once; and when they 
are engaged, each in his diſtinit 5, he only is drawn fighting 
in every quarter. | | Pope. 

(.) Every man has his %% aſſigned to him, and in that ſta- 
tion he is well, if he can but think himſelf ſo. 


Addiſon's Cat 0s 


men into a % that requires reſolution. L* Eftrange. 

Without letters a man can never be qualified for any conh- 
derable pat in the camp; for courage and corporal force, unleſs 
joined with conduct, the uſual effects of contemplation, is no 


more fit to command than a tempeſt, Collier. 
While you, my lord, the rural ſhades:admire, ; 
And from Britannia's publick poſts retire, | 
Me. into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addi ſon. 
Certain laws, by ſuff*rers thought unjuſt, Ne 
Deny'd all %s of profit or of truſt. Pope. 


Many thouſands there are, who determine the juſtice or mad- 
neſs of national adminiſtrations, whom neither God nor men 
ever qualified for ſuch, a pof of judgment. | Watts, 

(6.) The blood they ſhall ſtrike on the two ſide pofts and up- 
per pat of the houle. Ex. xii. Fo 

Fir-trees, cypreſſes and cedars being, hy a kind of natural 
rigour, inflexible downwards, are thereby fitteſt for poſts or pil- 
>= Motien' Architefure. 
.- Poſt is equivocal ;. it is a piece of timber, or a ſwift meſſenger. 

5 Watts's Logics 


Hooker. To Pos T. v. . [ poſter, Fr. from the noun ] To travel 


with ſpeed, | =D | . 
I ted day and night to meet you. Shak, 
Will you preſently-take horſe with him, wn 

And with all ſpeed foft with him_tow'rds the North ? 


Pcft ſpeedily to my lord, your huſband, | 250 
Shew him this letter. Shak. King Lear. 


Moſt wicked ſpeed; to pot 
With ſuch dexterity to jnceſtuous ſheets. - © Shak, 

Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, implore 
Daniel. 
The Turkiſh meſſenger preſently took horſe, which was there 


- 


Abbot... 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


L' Eftrange. 


Falſe men are not to be taken into confidence, nor fear ful 
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= much ſpeed as he could, 


in readineſs for him, and p9fed towards Conſtantinople with as 
N f F Nuaolles. 


Themiſtocles made Xerxes poft apace out of Greece, by giv- 
ing out that the Grecians had a purpoſe to break his bridge. of 


ſhips athwart the Helleſpont. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, e | 
And poft o'er land and ocean without reſt. Milton. - 


With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day; 
At other times we reign by night alone, rtr 1 
And foftmg through the ſkies purſue the moon. Dryden. 
Ro Ne that 1 are fallen into diſeſteem ; I fee the 
reader aire uneaſy at this t of Virgil, counting the pages 
and poſting 5 the je — * 8 Walk 
This only obje& of my real care, 
In ſome few po/irng fatal hours is hurl'd | 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love and from the world. 
| Prior. 


Fo PosT. v. a. 1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts. 2. 
Poſter, Fr.] To place; to ſtation; 1o fix. To re- 
Siſter methodically ; to tranſcribe from one book into an- 


other. A term common among merchants. 4. To delay. 


Orlet 1557 | Ges 
.) Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their votes, were, 
by puſting their names, expoled to the popular calumny and fu- 


ry. : : King Charles, 
On pain of being paſted to your ſorrow, | 
Fail not, at four, to meet me. | Granville. 


(2.) The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready fofted at the poſtern door. Dryden. 


He that proceeds upon other principles in his enquiry into any 


ſciences, puts himſelf on that fide, and pot himſelf in a party, 
which he will not quit till he be beaten out. . 
When a man is Paſted in the ſtation of a miniſter, he is ſure, 
beſide the natural fatigue. of it, to incur the envy of ſome, and 
the diſpleaſure of others. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
(3.) You have not gſed your books theſe ten years; how 
ſhould a man keep his affairs even at this rate? Arbuthnot, 
(4.) I have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, | 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays ; 
Then why ſhould they love. Edward more than me. 


8 hakeſpeare. 


Po'srace. n. . [from poſft.] Money paid for conveyance 
of a letter. 


Fifty ponnds for the foflage of a letter! to ſend by the 


church, is the deareſt road in Chriſtendom. Dryden. 


Po's TBoy. n. /. [ poft and boy.) Courier; boy that rides 


oft. . | 
5 This genius came thither in the ſhape of a foſbey, and cried 
out, that Mons was relieved. 5 
To. Pos TDA“ TE. v. a. 5, after, Lat. and date.] To 
date later than the real time. | 
PosTpiLU'vian. adj. | poſt and diluvium, Latin.] Poſte- 
rior to the flood. | | 
Take a view of the poftdiluvian ſtate of this our globe, how 
it hath ſtood for this laſt four thouſand years. 


that lived ſince the flood. | | 
The antidiluvians lived a thouſand years ; and as for the age 


of the poſtdiluwians for ſome centuries, the annals of Phcenicia, 


Egypt and China, agree with the tenor of the ſacred hiſtory. 


| Grew's Caſmol. 
Po'srer. u. /. [from po.) A courier; one that travels 
haſtily. —þ 
Weird ſiſters hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about. Shak. Macbeth. 


 POSTE/RIOR. adj. [ poſterior, Lat. pofterieur, French.] 


i. Happening after; placed after; following. 2. Back- 
ward. 1 


Tatler. 


| ' Woodw. 
PosTpir.u'vian. n. /. | poſt and diluvium, Lat.] One 


"OO v9 
1.) Where the anterior body giveth way, as faſt as the oſt. 


nor cometh on, it maketh no noiſe, be the motion never ſo 
great. JBacon 


No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the expl % 
natory articles fefferior to the report. | Adi un 
Heſiod was paſterior to Homer. : * 

This orderly ditpoſition of things includes the ideas of prior. 
pafferior and ſimultaneous. | | Watts'; Logick. 
(2.) And now had fame's p2ferior trumpet blown, ? 

And all the nations ſummon'd. Pope, 


PosT#'r1O0RSs. . . | pofteriora, Lat.] The hinder Parts, 

To raiſe one hundred and ten thouſand pounds, is as vain ag 

that of Rabelais, to ſqueeze out wind from the pofteriors of x 

dead als. | | Sift, 

PosTER1O'RITY- n. . [ pofteriorite, Fr. from poſteriar | 
The ſtate of being alter; oppoſite to priority. 

Although the condition of ſex and pofteriority of creation 
might extenuate the error of a woman, yet it was unexcuſahle 
in the man. Brown's Vulgar Erroyr;. 

There muſt be a pgfteriority in time of every compounded 
body, to theſe more ſimple bodies out of which it is conſtituted, 
Hale Origin of Mankind, 


PosTe'riITY. n. /. | poſlterite, Fr. pofteritas, Latin.] Suc- 
ceeding generations ; deſcendants: oppoſed jo ancefter;, 
; — Jt was ſaid, : | 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy pofferity ; 
But that myſelf ſhould be the father | 
Of many kings. Shak. Macbetb. 
Since arms avail not now that Henry's dead! . 
Pofterity await for wretched years. Shak. Henry VI, - 
Pofterity inform'd by thee might know. Milos. 
Their names ſhall be tranſmitted to feferity, and ſpoken of 
through all future ages. Smailridge's Sermons, 
To th' unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, 
Heav'n gives poſterity © avenge the deed. Poje, 
They were fallible, they were men; but if p9ferity, fallible 
as they, grow bold and daring, where the other would have 
trembled, let them look to it. Water land. 


Po'srE RN. n. . [ poterne, Fr. pofterne, Dutch; fanua 
poftica, Lat.] A ſmall gate; a little door. | 

—— Ere dawning light | 

Diſcover'd had the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy p9ftern took his flight, 


That of no envious eyes he mote be ſpy'd. Spenſer, 
Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the poſſern by the abby wall. Shak, 
By broken byeways did I inward'paſs, 
And in that window made a foftern wide. Fairfax, 


Theſe iſſued into the baſe court through a privy pofern, and 
ſharply viſited the aſſailants with halberds. Hayward. 
Great Britain hath had by his majeſty a ſtrong addition; 
the foſtern, by which we were ſo often entered and ſurpriſed, 
is now made up. ELIE Raleigb's Eſſays, 
The conſcious prieſt. who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſted at the poftern: door. Dryden. 
If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from 
without to the audience in the brain, be ſo diſordered, as not 
to perform their functions, they have no poftern to be admitted 
by, no other ways to bring themſelves into view. Locke, 


A private poffern opens to my.gardens 


Through which the beauteous captive might remove. Roar, 


PosTExX1'STENCE. #. .. [ poft and exiſtence.] Futute ei- 
iſtence. | 3 
As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of women from 

the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſome of the ancient philoſophers 

have ſatyrized the vicious part of the human ſpecies from a 09 

tion of the ſoul's poſtexi ſlence. | © Addiſon 


PosTHA'CKNEY. * [ poft and backney.) Hired poſt- | 


horſes. che & Sg > 
Eſpying the French ambaſſador with the king's coach 


9 


Pos 


" kim; made them balk the beaten road and woch 51 
| hackneys to leap hedges, Wotton. 
Pos raus, STE, n. 7 Peſt and bafte.] Haſte "like that * a 


courier. 


a 4 ys 
a 


— This is . 

The ſource of this our watch, and the chief bead ; 

Of this pgſihaſte and romage in the land. ek. Shak. 
4 - 'T he duke | 


Requires your haſte, poffhafte appearance 

Ev" n on * inſtant. , Shak. Orbe. 

This man tells us, that the world waxes old, though not in 
poſthaſte. | Hate will on Providence. 


Po's TH ORSE. n. /. [ poft * horſe. A borſe ſtationed for 


the uſe of counters, 
He lay under a tree, while his ſervants were getting freſh 
poſthorſes for him. | Sidney. 
He cannot live, I hope ; nd muſt not die, 
Till George be pack'd with poſthorſe u 1 5 heav'n. Shak. 
Xaycus was forthwith beſet on every ſide and taken priſoner, 
and by Pe conveyed with all ſpeed to Conſtantinople. 
Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


Po/'sTHOUSE. n. . | poft and bouſe.] Poſt office; houſe 


where letters ate taken and diſpatched. 
An officer at the pofthouſe in London places every letter he 
takes in, in the box belonging to the proper road. Watts. 


Po'sTHUMOUS. adi. polthumus, Lat. po/thume, French. ] 
Done, had, or publiſhed after one's death. 

In our preſent miſerable and divided condition, how juſt 
ſoever a man's-pretenſions may be to a great or blameleſs repu- 
tation, he muſt, with regard to his pofthumous character, con- 
tent himſelf with ſuch a conſideration as induced the famous 
Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his ſoul to God, 


and his body to the earth, to leave his fame to Sg nations. 
. 


Po's icke a. babies, Lat.] Backward. 

The poſtick and backward poſition of the feminine parts in 
quadrupeds can hardly admit the ſubſtitution of maſculine ge- 
neration, ' Brown's Pulgar Errours, 


PO'STIL. n. / L. Fe. poſtilla, Latin. Sloſs; 


marginal notes. 


To Po'sT1L. v. a. {from he noun.) To gloſs; to illuftrate 
with marginal notes. 

I have ſeen a book of account of Empſon's, that had the 
king's hand almoſt to every leaf by way of higning, and was 
in ſome places pofilled in the margin with the king's hand. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 


Poss T1LLER. 1. f. [from pH] One who 1 2 or il- 
luſtrates with marginal notes. 
It hath been obſerved by many holy writers, commonly . 
livered by poflillers and commentators. | Brown. 
Hence your phantaſtick p9/i/lers in ſong, 
My text defeats your art, ties nature's: _ Cleaweland. 
PosTIL1ow.- . ( Faſtillin, French]! 1. One who 
guides the firſt pair > a ſet of fix horſes in « cogth. 2. 
One who 7 a poſt-chaiſe. ” & 
(1,) Let the v ler na nature mount, and 1 05 
* coachman art be ſet. I 1 Grete 
A young batchelor of arts came to town recommended to a 


lain's placez but none being vacant, modeſtly accepted 
of 3 of a Poſtillon. 2 4 Tatler, 


'05TLIMI'N1oUS. adj. [ pofliminiam, Lat] Done or 
contrived ſubſequently. 

The reaſon why men are / {6 ſhort 150 wreak W. 
i8, becauſe moſt things fall out to them accidentally, and come 
not into any 1 with their pre-conceiv'd ends, but are 
forced to comply fub ſequent and- to. ſtrike in with things as 
they fall out, 57 paſtliminibu s after-applications of. them to their 
purpoſes. PV South's Sermons. 


Po! sT MASTER. Me and maſter.) One who has 
charge of e of 1 etters. 89 * 


„ 8 


I, came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs, Anne Page 3 and e 


a foftmaſter's boy, Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Without this letter, as he believes that happy revolution had 
never been elfeched, he prays to be made ſeſtmaſter general. 

Spectator. 
Po' STMASTER-GENERAL. . % lle who preßdes over 
the poſt or letter carriers. 
Pos TME RITDTAN. * [ poftmeridianus, Lat.] Being ra 
the afternoon. _. * 


— Over-haſty digeſtion i is the inconvenience of poftnieridian 
ſleep. Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 


Po'sTOFFICE. u. [. [ po and office.] Office where letters | 


are delivered to the poſt ; a poſthouſe. 
If you don't ſend to me now and then, the pofloffice will 
think me of no conſequence ; for I have no correſpondent but 


you. Gay to Swift, 
If you are ſent to the poftefice with a letter, put it in care- 
ful ly. Swift. 


To 9 50 PO'NE, v. 4. [ polpoma, Latin; poſt po er, French. ] 
To put off; to delay. 2. To ſet in value below ſome- 
thing elſe : with to. 
(1.) You wou'd poſtpone me to another reign, 


Till when you are content to be unjuſt. Dryd. | 


The moſt trifling amuſement is ſuffered to pofifone: the one 


thing neceſſary. Rogers. 


(2.) All other conſiderations ſhould give way, and be pH- 

foned to this, Locke on Education. 

Po'sTSCRIPT. u. . |\ poſt and ſcriptum, <a The para- 
graph added to the end of a letter. 

I think he prefers the publick good to his prints opinion ; 
and therefore is willing his” propoſals ſhould with freedom be 
examined: thus J underſtand his poft(cript. Locle. 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that which was moſt 
material in the poſſcript. Bacon's Eſſays. 

The following letter I ſhall give my reader at length, with- 
out either preface or p9//ſeript. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Your ſaying that I ought: to have writ a peſ/cript to Gay's, 
makes me not content to write leſs than a whole leiter. Pope. 

To PO'STULATE. v. 4. { poflulo, Lat. poftuler, Fr.] To 
beg or aſſume without proof. 

They moſt powerfully magnify God, —— not from poſtu- 


lated and precarious inferences, entreat a courteous aſſent, hut 


from. experiments and undeniable effects. | Brown, 
Po'sTULATE. * Hel 8 Lat. ] Poſition ſuppoſed 
or aſſumed wich, proof. 
This we ſhall-a14ace.not from poſtulates and intreated max- 


ims, but from undenigþle principles, 11 Browne 
Some have caſt all their ſearning into the method of mathema- 
ticians, under theorems, problems and poſtulates. * Watts, 


PosTULa' TION... . I poſtulatio, Lat. poſtulation, Fr. 
from poſtulate.] The act of ſuppoſing without proof; gra- 
tuitous-aſſumption. 

A ſecond poftulatics to elicit my aſſent, 5 is the veracity of 
him that reports it. Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

Po'sTULATORY. adj. [from foftulate.} x. Aug with- 
out proof. 2. Aſſumed without proof. 

(2.) Whoever ſhall peruſe, the phytognomy, of Porta, alt 
ſtrictly obſerve, how vegetable realities are forced into animal 
En, may perceive the ſemblance i is but ' Poflulatory, 


Brown, 


Po! STURE. n. 7 [ poflure, | French ; Pofitura, Latin.] 1. 


Place; ſituation; diſpoſition with regard to ſomething 
elſe. 2. Voluntary collocation. of the parts of the body 
with reſpect to each other. 3. State; diſpoſition.” 

(.) Although theſe ſtudies are not ſo pleaſing as Goten 
plations phyſical or mathematical, yet they recompenſe with 
- the excellency of their uſe in relation to man, and his nobleſt 
Pefture and dation. in N rwe mens or regulated ſociet 
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( 2.) ——— He ſtarts, een 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtrait 13 0N 
© Springs out into faſt gait; then ſtops again, 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then anon he caſts l 
ra, Shak. 


His eyes againſt-the moon, in moſt ſtrange poſtures. | 
Where there are affections of reverence, there will be poſtures 
of © ys i Wahn 3 f ST | 2 ee 
The poſture of a poetick figure is the deſcription of his heroes 
in the performance of ſuch or ſuch an action. Dryden. 


In the meaneſt marble ſtatue, one ſees the faces, paflures, 


—airs and drels of thoſe that lived ſo many ages before us. 
28 | | | BEET 2 | 4 Acddifon. 
(3.) The lord Hopton left Arundel-caſtle, before he had put 

it into the good poſture he intended. »  ,, Clarendon. 
I am at the ſame point and poflure I was, when they forced 

me to leave Whitehall: King Charles. 
In this abje& poſture have ye ſworn | 

T* adore the conqueror. 1 Milton. 
The ſeveral pofures of his devout ſoul- in all conditions of 
life, are diſplayed with great ſimplicity, Arterbury. 


IDEvrore 


To Po'sTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in auy par - 


ticular place or diſpoſition. | a Lt 
He was raw with pouring himfelf according to the direction 


of the chirurgeons. + + Brook. 
The gillfins are ſo paſtured, as to move from back to beliy 
and e contra. Grew, 


POSTULA'TUM. 
proof. | | p 

Calumnies often refuted, are the peffulatums of ſcriblers, up- 

on which they proceed as upon firſt principles. Addiſon. 


Po'sTUREMASTER. 7. , [ poflure and maſter.) One who 
teaches or practiſes artificial contortions of the body. 
When the ſtudents have accompliſhed themſelves in this part, 


they are to be delivered into the hands of a kind of poſiurema/- 
fer. | | Spectator. 


Po'sy. n. , [contrafted from ppeſy.] 1. A motto on a 

ring. 2: A bunch of flowers. Of unknown derivation. 

(1.) — —— A paltry ring, | 

That-ſhe did give me, whole poſy was, 

Like cutler's poetry; 

Love me and leave me not. 

Vou have choſen a very ſhort text to enlarge upon; I ſhould 

as ſoon expect to ſee a critick on the Ma ring, as on the 


inſcription of a medal. A. 0111: Addiſon. 
(2.) With ſtore of vermeil roſes, Ur! . 
To deck their bridegroom's peſie n. Spenſer. 


We make a difference between ſuffering thiſtles to grow a- 
mong us, and wearing them for pofies.. Sant. 


Por. n. / { pat, Fr. in all the ſenſes, and Dutch; porte, 
1. A veſſel in which meat is boiled on the 


Iflndick.] 
fire. 2. Veſſel to hold liquids. 3. Veſſel made of earth. 


4. A ſmall cup. 5. To go to Por. To be deſtroyed or 


devoured. A low phraſe. _- | 
(1.) Toad that under the cold ſtone n 
Swelter'd, venom fleeping got; | OOTY 
Boil thou firſt i' th* carne Pot. 8 Sha. Macbeth. 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was donc, 


To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run, N 
Pell to with eager joy. N 5 Dryden. 
{2.) The woman left her water pot, and went he *. 

X 8 : , . ; . s fr F 05 = 


(.) Whenever potters meet with any chalb or marl mixed 
with their clay, though it will with the clay hold burning, yet 
Whenever any water eomes neat any ſuch - pots after they are 
burnt, both the chalk and marl will ſlack and ſpoil their ware. 
155 1 (19116191 di Stu Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
( 4.) But that I think his father loves him nt. 
I'd have him poiſon'd with a pat of ale. | Shak, 


; Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal razs, 24 


VU pon two diſtant pots of ale 
Nat knowing which was mild or ſtale, | rior. 
bo : . * 1 * * 
| 1 18 * 


n. / [Latin] Poſition aſſumed without 


Por rTION. . /. | petatio, Latin] 


; — 


A ſoldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. Sau 
(s.) The ſheep went firit to pot, the goats next, and Alter 
them the oxen, anch all little enough to kecp life together. 

1 . | 1855 L"Eftr anze, 

John's ready money went into the lawyers pockets; then John 
began to borrow money upon the bank ſtock, now and then a 
farm went to pot. Arbuthnot's Hift. of Jobn bull, 


To Por. v. @. {from the noun.] 1. To preſerve ſeaſoned 
in pots 2. 410 incloſe in pots of earth. | 
(.) Potted fowl and fiſh come in ſo faſt, 
That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks, 
Aud mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 
(2.) Pot them in natural, not forced earth; a layer of nch 
_ moid beneath, and about this natural earth to nouriſh the fi- 
bres, but not ſo as to touch the bulbs. . Eoehn. 
Acorns, maſts and other ſeeds may be kept well, by being 
barrelled or parted up with moiſt fand. Mortimer, 


PO'TABLE. adj. ¶ potable, French; potabilis, Latin 
Such as may be diank ; drinkable. : 
Thou beſt of gold are worſt of gold, 
Others leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, | 
Preſerving life in med'cine potable. 7 -- Shah, 
Dig a pit upon the fea ſhore, fomewhat above the high water 
mark, and link it as deep as the low water mark; and as the 
tide cometh in, it will fill with water freſh and 7orable. . 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Rivers run p9table gold. Milton's Par. Loft, 
The faid patablèe gold ſhould be endued with a capacity of 
being agglutinated and affimilated to the innate heat. Harvey. 
— — Where ſolar beams 
Parch thirſty human veins, the damaſk'd meads 
Unforc'd diſplay ten thouſand painted flow'rs 
Uſeful in potables. | . Philips, 


Po'TABLENESS. n. / [from potable.) Drinkableneſs, 
Por AGR. n. { [from pottage.] A porringer. 

An Indian diſh or potager, made of the. bark of a tree, with 

the fides and rim ſewed together after the manner of twiggen- 

work. | Grew's Muſeum, 


| 6 Por ATR GO. n. . A Weſt Indian pickle. 
Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre. . King, 
Po“ r As H. n. 1. [ potaſſe,' Fr.] Potaſh, in. general, is an im- 
pure fixed alcaline ſalt, made by burning from vegeta- 
bles : we have five kinds of this ſalt now in uſe; 1. The 
German potaſb, ſold under the name of pearlaſhes. 2. 
The Spaniſh called barilia, made by burning a. ſpecies of 
kali, which the Spaniards ſow. 3. The home-made fot- 
40ſb, made from fern. 4. The Swediſh, and 5, Ruſſian 
kinds, with a volatile acid matter combined with them; 
but the Ruſſian is ſtronger than the Swediſh ; poraſh 13 
| -r great uſe to the manufacturers of ſoap and ow to 
bleachers and to dyers; the Ruſſian potaſb is greatly pre- 
ferable. t 591 A N 2 10 As 5 E ' Hill 
Cheſhire rock-falt, with a little nitre, allum and potaſb, 1s 
the flux uſed for the running of the plate:glaſs.| | Mood. 
1. Drinking bout. 
2. Dravght. 3. Species of drink, xk. 
(2.) ———— Roderigo, ge hy! 
Whom love hath turned almoſt the wrong fide out 
To Deſdemona, bath to- night carouz'd .' 
Potations pottle deep. ITT 090493 0 Shak. Othell, 
(.) Af Thad a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle l 
vould teach them, ſhould be to furſwear thin potations, and to 
addict themſelves do fac Shak. Henry IV. 
oil. or ci exit D LIL SIMPY? fn 7 
Tube red and white potataes are the moſt. common eſchlent 
| ae Ne > THY Virginia 
i as, e ry F a 


roots no- a | 
into Europe, «#197394. 70 JVI 


T, POoTCH. v. 4. 


POTENT. adj. ¶ potens, Latin. ] 


* 


on choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 


And with peratoes fat their wanton ſwine. 
The families of farmers live in filth and naſtineſs vpon butter- 
milk and /otatoes.  * | Ms Swift. 
Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
Ot iriſh ſwains potatoe is the chear; - 
Cats for their feaſts the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind, 
Sweet turneps are the food of Blouzelind ; 
While ſhe loves turnip, butter I'll deſpiſe, 


Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potato? prize. Gay. 


Po'rBELLIED.. adj, [ pot and belly.] Having a ſwoln ; 


paunch. 


porbE ILV. n. f. pot and belly.] A ſwelling paunch. 


He will find himſelf a forked ſtradling animal and a for- 
belly. | | Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Pocher, Ft. to thruſt out the eyes as 
with the thumb.] 1. To thruſt; to puſh. 2. [ Pocher, 
Fr.] To poach; to boil ſlightly. It is commonly writ- 
ten poach, 
(1.) Where 

J thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 

True ſword to ſword ; I'll potch at him ſome way,  _ : 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shak. Corwlanus, 

(2.) In great wounds, it is neceſſary to obſerve a ſpare diet, 
as panadoes or a potched egg; this much availing to prevent in- 
flammation. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


' Porcomya'x1on. #. /. A fellow drinker; a good fellow 


at carouſals. 
Po'Texcy. n. /. ¶ potentia, Latin] 1. Power; influence; 
authority. 2. Efficacy; ſtrength. 
1 Now arriving 
At place of potency and ſway o' th' ſtate, 
If he ſhould ſtill malignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the pleheians, your voices might | 
Be curſes. to yourſelves. | Shak. Coriolanus. 
Thou haſt ſought to make us break our vow, 
To come betwixt our ſentence and our power, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, | 
Our potency make good. Shak. 
By what name ſhall we call ſuch an one, as exceedeth God 
in potency. | Raleigh s Hift. of the World. 
(2.) Uſe can maſter the devil, or throw him out 
With wond'rous potency. Shak. Hamlet. 
1. Powerful; forcible ; 
ſlrong; efficacious. 2. Having great authority or domi- 
nion: as, potent monarchs. | „ 
(1.) There is nothing more contagious than ſome kinds of 


harmony ; than ſome nothing more ſtrong and potent unto good, 
Hooker. 


— — J do believe, 
Induc'd by potent circumſtances, that 
You are mine enemy. 

— — Here's another 
More potent than the firſt. | 
One would wonder how, from fo differing premiſſes, they 

ſhould infer the ſame concluſion, were it not that the conſpira- 

tion of intereſt were too potent for the diverſity of judgment. 


| | Decay of Piety. 
— When by command | i 
Moſes once more his potent rod extends 5 755 
Over the ſea; the ſea his rod obeys. Milton. 
Voerſes are the folent charms we uſe, 
Waller. 


Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. - 
The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon ſuch potent 
grounds, as the miniſter can urge diſobedience. South. 


Waller, | 


Shak. Macbeth.” 
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Cyelop, ſince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 7 
Now drain this goblet potent to digeſt. . 
( 2.) Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus ? | 
Cry havock# kings ; back to the ſtained field, I 


You equal potents, fiery kindled ſpirits! 


 Po'rexrtarte. n. . [ potentat,. Fr.] Monarch; prince 


| ſovereign. | 
Kings and mig htieſt potentates muſt die. Shakef. 
Theſe defences are but compliments, 
To dally with confining potentates. Daniel, 
All obey'd the ſuperior voice 
Of their great 70tentate ; for great indeed 
Milton. 


His name, and high was his degree in heav'n. 
Exalting him not only above earthly princes and potentates, 


but above the higheſt of the celeſtial hierarchy. Boyle. 
Fach potentate, as wary fear, or ſtrength, 
Or emulation urg'd, his neighbour's bounds . 
Invades. Phillips. 


PoTe'nTiaL. adj. | potenciel, French; potentialis, Latin. ] 


1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. 2. Having the effect 
without the external actual property. 3. Efficacious; 
powerful. Not in uſe. 4. In grammar, potential is a 
mood denoting the poſſibility of doing any action. 
(.) This fatential and imaginary materia prima cannot exiſt 
without form. Raleigh's Hift, of the World. 
(2.) The magnifico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, | 
As double as the duke's. Shak. Othello. 
The cautery is either actual or potential. Markham. 
Ice doth not only ſubmit unto actual heat, but indureth not 


the potential calidity of many waters. Brown, 
(3-) Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs 
To make thee ſeek it. Shak, . 


not actuality. | 
Manna repreſented to every man the taſte himſelf did like, 
but it had in its own potentiality all thoſe taſtes and diſpoſitions 
_ eminently, | b Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
God is an eternal ſubſtance and act, without potentialiſy 
and matter, the principle of motion, the cauſe of nature. 
| Stilling fleet. 
The true notion of a ſoul's eternity is this, that the future 
moments of its duration can never be all paſt and preſent ; but 
ſtill there will be a futurity and potentiality of more for ever and 
ever. 


poſſibility; not in act or poſitively. 2. In efficacy; not 
in actuality. ey | 5 
(1. ) This duration of human ſouls is only potentially infinite; 
for their eternity conſiſts only in an endleſs 3p 196 of continu- 
ance without ever ceaſing to be in a boundleſs futurity, that can 
never be exhauſted, or all of it be paſt or preſent ; but their du- 
ration can never be poſitively and actually eternal, becauſe it is 
moſt manifeſt, that no moment can ever be aſſigned, wherein it 
ſhall be true, that ſuch a ſoul hath then actually ſuſtained an in- 
finite duration. | Bentley. 
(2.) They ſhould tell us, whether only that be taken out of 


ſcripture which is actually and particularly there ſet down, or 


elſe that alſo which the general principles and rules of ſcripture 
Fotentially contain. | | _ . Hooker. 

Blackneſs is produced upon the blade of a knife that has cut 
ſour apples, if the juice, though both actually and potentially 
cold, be not quickly wiped oft. Boyle on Colours, 


How the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo rare and ſubtile, as Po'TtExTLyY, adv. [from potent] Powerfully; forcibly. 


to paſs through a plate of glaſs without any reſiſtance or dimi- 
nution of their force, and yet ſo potent as to turn a magnetick 
needle through the glaſs. 


The chemical preparations are more vigorous and potent in 
their effects thay the galenical. N 5 


Baker, 


1 4 i Li K %* F 


Newton's Opticks. 


Fou ' re potently oppos d; and with a malice 
Of as great ſize. | Shak. H. VIII. 
Metals are hardened by often heating and quenching ; for 
cold worketh moſt potently upon heat precedent. Bacon 


* 


512 | . 


PoTenTia'LiTY, u. J. [from potential.] Poſſibility; 


; Bentley. 
PoTe/nTIALLY. adv. [from potential.) 1. In power or 
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Por. n. , [by 


e gg | Me 0 
Oil of vitriol, though a potentiy atid menſtruum, will yet 
| precipitate many bodies mineral, and others diſſolved not only in 
r but in ſpirit of vinegar. | I 
Pore'nTxEss. 1. /. (from potent. | Powerfulneſs ; might; 
power. | | | 


A gun which makes a ſmall ſmart noiſe. 
An author, thus who pants for fame, 
Begins the world with fear and ſhame, 
When firſt in print, you ſee him dread | | 
| Each potgun levell'd at his head. Swift's Mi ſcel. 
PoTr HAN GER. n. , [pet and hanger.] Hook ot branch on 


which the pot is hung over the fire. 
Por HECARVY. n. . [contracted by pronunciation and 
poetical convenience from apotbecuty, apothecarius, 


from apotheca, Latin.] One who "compounds and fells 


phyſick. | 
Modern *pothecaries, taught the art 
By dottor's bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools, Pope. 
Po'THER. n. {this word is of a double orthography and 
uncertain etymology : it is ſometimes written poder, ſome- 
times pudder, and is derived by Junius from foud e, thun- 


det, French; by Skinner from peiteren, or peteren, Dut. 


to ſhake or dig; and more probably by a ſeco d thought 


from poudre, Fr. duſt.] 1. Buſtle; tumult:; flutter. A 


low word. 2. Suffocating cloud. This juſtifies the de- 
ri vation ftom pouure. : 
54408.) Such a pother, 


As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 
Were crept into his human pow'rs, 


| Shak. Coriolanus. 


. And gave him graceful poſture, 
Some hold the one, and ſome the other, 
But howloe's they make a pother. Hudibras. 


What a potber has been here with Wood and his braſs, 
Who would modeſtly make a few balfpennies pals? Swift. 
'Tis yet in vain to keep a pother | 
About one vice, and fall into the other. 
I always ſpeak well of thee, 
Thou always ſpeak'ft ill of me; 
Yet atter all our noiſe and potber, 
The world believes nor one nor t'other, 
_ .. (2.) He ſuddenly unites the poke, 
Which from it ſent out ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, © | 
So grievous was the pother, LD . "Drayton. 
Po'THER, v. 1. To make a bluſtering ineffeQual' ef- 


Pope. 


Guardian, 


To 
fort. 


To Po'TtHER. wv. a. To turmoil ; to puzzle. 


He that loves reading and writing, yet finds certain ſeaſons 
wherein thoſe things have no reliſh, only pothers and wearies 
himſelf to no purpoſe. | | Locke. 
Por HERR. 7. / 


pot. 


Sir Triſtram telling us tobacco was a fotberb, bid the drawer 


bring in other halfpint. Tatler. 
Egypt baſer than the beaſts they worſhip ; 
Below their potþerb gods that grow in gardens- Dryden. 


Of alimentary leaves, the olera or pot herbs afford an excellent 
nouriſhment 3 amongſt thoſe are the cole or cabbage kind. 
| 1 | Arbuthnot. 
Leaves eaten raw are termed ſallad; if boiled, they become 
potberbs : and ſome of thoſe plants, which are potherbs in one 
Family, are ſallad in ano tber. Watts. 
Po'THOOK. . / [pot dpd hook.] 
or kettles with. 2. Ill formed or ſcrawled letters or cha- 
raters. © | : . 1 
(2.) Let me ſee her Arabian fer. s. 


Po'r1ow. n. /. fpotion, Fr. potio, Lat.] A draught; com- 


monly a phyſical draught, 


Boyle. 


miſtake or corruption uſed for popgun.] 


[pot and herb.) An herb fit for the 


1. Hooks ta faſten pots 


TE WES 
Foor taſtes in the taking of a potion or pills, the head and neck f 
e | 2 Baco s Nat. Hif 
The earl was by nature of fo indifferent à taſte, that he 
would ſtop in the midſt of any phyſical potion, and after he had 
licked his lips, would drink off the reſt. Wotton 
Moſt do taſte through fond intemperance thirſt, ; 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, - 
Th' expreſs reiemblance of the gods, it chang'd 
Into ſome b-rutiſh form of wolf or bear. Milton. 


Po T Lib. nf. [pot and lid]! The cover of a pot. 

The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube; the bottom 
of which ſpreads about, and gives it the reſemblance of a wood. 
en potlid in country houſes. Derbam. 

Potsne'rn. n. /. [pot and ſhard; from ſchaerde; Proper- 
ly pol ſburd.] A fragment of a broken pot. t 
At this day at Gaza, they couch pofſberds or veſſels of earth 
in their walls to gather the wind from the top, and pals it in 

| ſpouts into rooms. | Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 
He on the aſhes fits, his fate deplores ;; f 

And with a þoifoerd ſcrapes the ſwelling fores, 

W hence come broken polſberdt tumbling down, 

And leaky ware from garret windows thrown : 

Well may they break our heads, Dryden, 


Po'TTAG®. n. /. [potage, Fr. from pot.) Any thing boiled 
or decocted for food. See PoRr1DGE. ed 


* 


| Sandys, 


Jacob ſod pottage, and Eſau came from the field faint, 
| | | | Geneſis, 
For great the man, and uſeful, without doubt, i 
Who ſeaſons portage, or expells the gout ; 
Wi hoſe ſcience keeps life in, and keeps death out. Harte. 


Po'TTER. n. /. {potier, Fr. from pot.] A maker of earthen 
veſſels. e 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel. Shak, 
Some prels the plants with ſherds of potters clay. Dryd, 
A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed with the 
clay: | +. Moriimer's Huſb, 
He like the potter in a mould has caſt £ 
The world's great frame. Prior, 
PoTTERN-ORE. #. / An ore, which for its aptneſs to vi- 
trify, and ſerve the potters to glaze their earthen veſſels, 
the miners call pottern ore. Boy le. 
Po'TTINnG. n. J [from pot]! Drinking. 
I. learnt it in England, where they are moſt potent in potting, 
Shaft. Othellb. 
Po“ TT LE. . /. [from pot.] Liquid meaſure containing four 
pints. It is ſometimes ufed licentioufly for a tankard, or 
pot out of which glaſſes are filled. _ | 
He drinks you with facility your Dane dead 
next pottle can be filled. | | 
Roderigo hath to-night carous'd 


drunk, ere the 
Shak. Othello, 


Potations pottle deep. Shakeſp. 
The oracle of Apollo | | 

Here ſpeaks out of his poit/e, | 

Or the Tripos his tower battle. B. Johnſon. 


PoTva'LIaNnT. adj. [pot and waliant.] Heated with cou- 
rage by ſtrong drink. | . 
Po'TULENT. adj. [potulentus, Latin.] 
drink. Did 2. Fit to drink. | - 
Po uch. n. ſ. [poche, Fr.] 1. A ſmall bag; a pocket. 2. 
Applied ludicrouſly to a big belly or paunch. 5 
(1.) Teſter I'll have in pouch when thou ſhalt lack. Shak, 
From a girdle about his waiſt, a bag or pouch dividediinto 
two cells. 93211959: | Gulliver*s Travel.. 
The ſpot of the veſſel, where the diſeaſe begins, gives wa 
to the force of the blood puſhing outwards, as to form a pou) 


1. Pretty much in 


or'cylt” © | | - Sharp's Surgery. 
To Povcn. v. 4. 1. To pocket. 2. To ſwallow. 3- 
| Ainſu. 


To pour ; to hang down the lip... 
(1.) In January huſband that poucheth the grotes, 


Will break up his lay, or be ſowing his otes. Tuſfr, 


(.) The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long Pov'nczp, adj. [from pounce.] Furniſhed with claws or 
neck to reach prey, and a wide extenſive throat to pouch it. -""talons, | Lk 


| Derbam's Phyſico Tbeog y. | From a craggy cliff, 
Pou'CcHMOUTHED.. adj, [pouch and mouthed,) Blubber- The royal eagle draws his vigorcus young ; 

lipped. . TU | Ainſw, _ Strong pounc d. | * Thomſon's Spring» 
Polverty. n. , [pawvrete, French:] 1. Indigence ; ne- Pov'nceTBOX. . , [pounce and bex.] A ſmall box per- 

ceſſiiy ; want of riches. 2. Meanneſs ; defect. | forated. | ; 5: . 

1.0 My men are the pooreſt, Fn ; He was perfumed like a inner. Wl 
But poverty could never draw them from me, Shak. And, *twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 

Such madneſs, as for fear of death to die, A pouncetoox, which ever and TL Fb. N v. 

Is to be poor for fear of poverty. Den bam. He gave his noſe. 1 Shak. H. 1 . 
' Theſe by their ſtrict examples taught, POUND. . / [pond, pund, Saxon; from porde, Latin. 


How much more ſplendid virtue was than gold; 1. A certain weight, conſiſting in troy weight of twelve, 
Yet ſcarce their ſwelling thirſt of fame could hide, in averdupois of ſixteen ounces. - 2. The lum of twenty 


And boaſted poverty with too much pride, Prior. Te . , 
There is ſuch a ſtate as ablolute poverty, when a man ſhillings. 3. [From pindan, Saxon. A pinfold; 8 


is deſtitute not only of the conveniencies, but the ſimple Iincloſure g: prifon in which beaſts are incloſed. | 
neceſſaries of life, being diſabled from acquiring them, and de- (1.) He that ſaid, that he had rather have a'gram of fortune 
pending entirely on charity. | Rogers. than a found of wildom, as to the things of this life, ſpoke no- 

(2.) There 18 in all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of thing but the voice of wildom. | South's Sermons, 


poverty, .or a caſualty or jeopardy. : Bacon. A pound doth conſiſt of ounces, drams, ſcruples. Wilkins. 
Pou'.Davis. n. f. A ſort of fail cloth. Ainjw. 1 eee boos 1 e 1 
POULT. a. /. [poulet, Ft.] A young chicken. (2.) That exche CEE r e in the ien of he en. 
One would have all things little, hence has try'd duke of Tuſcan 8 not worth ſo little as an hundred hte 
Turkey poults, freſh from th' egg, in batter fry'd. King. found, e Peacham of Antiquities. 
Pou'LTERER. 7. /. [from pou/t.] One whoſe trade is to He gave, whilſt ought he had, and knew no bounds ; 
ſell fowls ready for the cook. N The poor man's drachma ſtood for rich men's pounds. 
If thou doſt it half ſo gravely, ſo majeſtically, hang me up ek | Nos Harte. 
by the heels for a poulterer's hare. Shakeſp. (3:) —— L hurry, 
Several naſty trades, as butchers, poulzerers and fiſlhmongers, Not thinking it is levee-day, 
are great occaſions of plagues. |  Harwey. And find his honour in a pound, - "oh 
Pov'LT1CE. n. /. [pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat.] A cataplaſm ; Hemm'd by a triple circle round, Swift's Miſcellanies.. 


a ſoft mollifying application. | To Pound. v. 3. [puntan, Saxon; whence in many places 
Poultice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the humour apt to they uſe tie word pun.] 1, To beat; to grind as with a 


exhale; Bacon Nat. Hift. - peiile. 2. Lo. ſhut up; to impriſon, as in a pound. 
If your little finger be fore, and you think a poultice made (.) His mouth and noſtrils pour'd a purple flood, 
of our vitals will give it eaſe, ſpeak, and it ſhall be done. | And jounded teeth came ruſhing with his blood. Dryden. 
| 2 i Swift. Would'ſ thou not rather chuſe a tmall renown 
To Pou'LTiCs. v. a. [from the noun.] To apply a poul- To be the mayor of tome poor paltry town, 
tice or cataplaſin, 5 N 9 _— 3 and Ig «gp 2 Dryd. 
1 . uſ. Tomble. -npoul- Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe ſeeks | 
5 10 3 n. J. [A word uſed by Temple.] A pou 5 With cruel blows ſhe pounds her blubber'd cheeks. | Dryden, 
Poultives allayed pains, but drew down the humours, making Should their axle break, its overthrow 
the paſſages wider, and apter to receive them, Temple. Would cruſh, and pound to duſt the crowd below z 
Fou'lTay. . J. [pou'et, Fr. pullities, Latin.] Domeſtick Nor friends their friends, nor fires their _ mn 8 nlnl i 
. . l 5 5 | | | rden Juvenal. 
fowls 8 | | - | | 
8 8 Opaque white powder of glaſs, ſeen throngh a microſcope, 
The cock knew the fox to be à common enemy 1 al- exhibits fragments peliucid and colourleſs, as the whole appear- 
"ny. What ee e DS Thom ons to Bene firange. ed to the naked eye before it was pounded. Bentley. 
u 1 | f , | - 
Than for the cock the widow'd poultry made. Dryden. Boe oy * 3 1 | 
Soldiers robbed a farmer of his pou/r7y, and made him wait © 5/78 ef baff enge ieh n dre, race wild 
at table, without giving him a morſel. __ Swift, dec, 7 R amd coins Philips 
POUNCE. „. 1 = [ponZone, Italian. Skinner.] 1. g x." Far. peſtles brandiſhed in the air, | 2 
claw or talon of a bird of prey. 2. The powder of gum Loud ſtroaks with pounding ſpice the fabrick rend, 
1 ſo called becauſe it is thrown upon paper And aromatick clouds in ſpires 2 Garth, 
through a perforated box. 5 | (2.) We'll break our walls, 
(1.) As haggard hawk, preſuming to contend Rather than they ſhall pourd us up. i HS hal. 
With hardy fowl, about his able might, . I ordered John to let out the good man's ſheep. that were 
His weary pounces, all in vain doth ſpend KD Feĩounded by night. T5 {bes . Sectator. 
To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. * Spenſer. Pou'/nDace. n. . [from pound.) 1. A certain ſum de- 


The new diſſembl'd eagle, now endu'd | 
With beak and pounces Hercules purſu d. Dryden. 
Jas a mean prey for a bird of his un, Atterbury.. 


ducted from a pound; a ſum paid by the trader to the 
ſervant that pays the money, or to the perſon who pro- 
Jo Po UE. vw. 4. [p9rgonare, [talian.]. 1. To pierce ; cures him cuſtomers, 2. Payment rated by the weight of 


the commodity. „ 
to perforate. 2. To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall per- : | | 
forations. 3 To ſeize with the pounces or talons. (1. ) In poundage and drawbacks, I loſe half my rent. 


: | | $i . 

(1.) Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only paint, but (2.) Tonnage and poundage, and other duties upon a" 

rr wy rob their ſkin, mos the painting 3 7760. chandizes, were collected by order of the board. Clarendon. 
and make it into works. | 5 


a ts Pou'npes. n. /, [from pound.] 1. The name of a heavy; 
; . N ratin CO le- duit | b OUNC- 0 * . . þ® 1 7 4 4 Yr 
h the Pts? R / — large pear. 2. Any perſon or thing denominated from a. 
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pounds: as, a ten pounder; a gun that 


0 


certain number of 


carries a bullet of ten pounds weight; or in ludicrous | 


Janguage a man with ten pounds a year ; in like manner a 
note or bill is called a twenty pounder or ten founder, from 
the ſum it bears. 3. A peſtle. OD 

...) Alcinous* orchard various apples bears, 

Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. | _ Dryd. 
(2.) None of theſe forty or fifty pounders may be ſuffered to 
marry, under the penalty of deprivation. Swift. 
Pov yETON. n. . [poupee, French] A puppet or little 
baby. 

Po v Rent n. . In cookery, a meſs of victuals made of 

veal ſtakes and ſlices of bacon, ; Bailey. 

To POUR. v. a. [ſuppoſed to be derived from the Welth 

&wrw.] 1. To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel, or into 
ſome place or receptacle, 2. To emit; to give vent 
to; to ſend forth; to let out; to ſend in a continued 
courſe. | ih 
(1.) If they will not believe thoſe bn, take of the water of 
the river, and pour it upon the dry land. , - Exodus, iv. 9. 
He ſtretched out his hand to the cup, and poured ot the blood 


of the grape, he poured out at the foot of the altar a ſweet | 


ſmelling ſavour unto the moſt high. . Ecclaſ. I. 15. 
A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, 
and brought him to an inn. Luke, x. 34. 
Your fury then boil'd upward to a fonoeñ 
But ſince this meſſage came, you ſink and ſettle, 
As if cold water had been pour'd upon you, - Dryd. 
(2.) — Hie thee hither, | | | 
That I may four my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. Shakeſ. 
London doth pour out her citizens ; | 
The mayor and all his brethren. in belt ſort, 
With the Plebeians ſwarming. 
As thixk as hail: 
Came poſt on poſt; and every one did bear 
Thy praiſes in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down before him. 


Shak. Henry V. 


Shak. Macbeth. 


The devotion of the heart is the tongue of the ſoul; actuated 


and heated with love, it fours itſelf forth in ſupplications and 
prayers. | Duppa s Rules for Dewotion. 
If we had groats or ſixpences curcent by law, that wanted 
one third of the ſilver by the ſtandard, who can imagine, that 
our neighbours would not pour in quantities of ſuch money up- 
on us, to the great loſs of the kingdom. Locke. 
s it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 


Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. Pope. 


To Pour. wv. n. 1. To ſtream; to flow. 2. To ruſh tu- 
multuouſly. 
(2.) If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 

And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 


Stop ſhort, ; 

All his fleecy flock 
| Before him march, and pour into the rock, 
Not one or male or female ſtay d behind. Pope. 
A ghaſtly band of giants, 

All pouring down the mountains, crowd the ſhore, Pope. 
A gathering throng, | 

Youth and white age tumultous pour along. pa, 


Po “KER. n. , [from pour. ] One that pours. 
PoussE. n. The old word for peaſe; corrupted, as 
may ſeem, from pulſe Eos? | Spenſer. 
But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ? . 
That ſhall yonder heard groom and none other, | 
Which over the poufe hitherward doth poſt. Spenſer. 
Pour. #. / [aſellus barbatus.) 1. A kind of fiſh; a cod- 
- - fiſh. 2. A kind of bird. e | 
( 2.) Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, heath- 
cock and out. 155 Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
To Pour. v. . [bouter, French.) 1. To look ſullen by 
thruſting out the lips. 2. To ſhoot out; to bang promi- 


8 


We pout upon the morning, are unapt 


ground it to powder. 
| ſhot, battered Biſhopſgate. 


me and eat me to-morrow. 
Salting of oyſters, and p9owdering of meat, keepeth them 


Gay, 


of the air within exerting itſelf. | 
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..) Like à miſbehar'd and fullen wench, 
Thou fout'fl upon thy fortune and thy love. Chat. 


He had not din'd; I 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold; and then 


To give or to forgive. +21 Shak. Corivlany, 
I wovld adviſe my gentle readers, as they conſult the good of 


their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyaliits, and Pouring at 


the government. | Addiſon's Freeboler. 
The nurſe remained pouting, nor would ſhe touch a bit dur 
the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Pobe. 


(2.) The ends of the wound muſt come over one another, 
with a compreſs to preſs the lips equally down, which would 
otherwiſe become crude, and pout out with great lips. 


; Wiſeman, 
Satyrus was made vp betwixt man and goat, with a human 
head, hooked noſe, and pouting lips. Dryden. 


PO'WDER. . / [poudre, French. ] 1. Duſt; any body 


comminuted. 2. Gunpowder. 3. Sweet duſt for the 
hair. 5 e 

(.) The calf which they had made, he burnt in the fire, and 
Ex. xxxii. 20. 
(2.) The ſeditious being furniſhed with artillery, powder and 


As to the taking of a town, there were few conquerers could 
ſignalize themſelves that way, before the invention of po 


and fortifications. | Addiſon. 
(3) When th' hair is ſweet through pride or luſt, 
The powder doth forget the duſt, * Herbert, 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair, AS 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale. Pope, 


To POWDER. wv. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To reduce to 


quſt; to comminute; to pound ſmall. 2. [ Poudrer, Fr.] 
To ſprinkle, as with duſt. 3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with 
ſalt. | X - 
(2.) Powder thy radiant hair, 

Which if without ſuch aſhes thou would'ſt wear, 

'Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 

Wert meant for Phœbus, would'ſt be Phaeton. Donne. 
In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou ſee'ſt 


Powder'd with ſtars. Milton's Par. Loft, 
— The fowder'd footman | 
Beneath his flapping hat ſecures his hair, Gay. 


(3.) If you imbowel me to day, Þ Il give you leave to powder 
| Shak, Henry IV. 


from putrefaction. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
My hair I never powder, but my chief | 
Invention is to get me powder'd beef. Cleaveland, 
Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pickled meats, an- 


chovy, and debauching with brandy, do inflame and acuate the 
blood. Harvey on Conſumption 


Jo Po wWD ER. v. n. To come tumultuouſly and violently. 


A low corrupt word. 


Whilſt two companions. were diſputing it at ſword's point, 
down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up both. 
| 5 | L*Eflrange. 


Po'worandorx, n. | [powder and box.) A box in which 


powder for the hair is kept. 
There ſtands the toilette, : 


The patch, the fowwderbox, pulville, perfumes, Gays 
Po'wDeRnoRn» n. /. [powder and born.] A horn Caſe in 
which powder is kept for guns. 


7 


You may ſtick your candle in a bottle or a bende 


Po'wnERMILL. n. ſ. [powder and mill.] The mill in 


which the ingredients for gunpowder are ground and 


mingled. Ls | ; 
Upon the blowing up of a fowdermill, the windows of adja- 


cent houſes are bent and blown outwards, by the elaftick force 


Hayward. 


F 88 * * 
os 


| ff? V 
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_ ſhip in which the gunpowder is kept. 21 
a The flame invades the der- come, and then 
Their guns ſhoot bullets, and their veſſels nen. Valler. 
Po/wDt R-CHESTS. . On board a ſhip, wooden tr ian- 
gulat cheſts filled with gunpowder, pebble- tones and ſuch 
' like materials, ſet on fire when a ſhip is boarded by an e- 
nemy, Which ſoon makes all clear before them. 
| Thy Didionary. 
Po/wDERING-TUB. . /. [powder and tub.] 1. The veſ- 
ſel in which meat is ſalted. 2. The place in which an in- 
ſected lecher is phyſicked to preſerve him from puttefac- 
ion. | | 
; (1.) When we view thoſe large bodies of oxen, what can we 


better conceit them to be, than ſo many living and walking 


powdering-tubs, and-that they have animam ſalis. More. 
'-— Cs} —— To the ſpital go, | 
And from the powwd'rmg-1ub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearſheet. Shakeſp. 


po wor Rv. 4%. [poudreux, French; from powder.) Duſ- 
ty ; ffiable. | 
"I brown powdery ſpar, which holds iron, is found amongſt 
the iron ore. * Woodward on Fofhils, 
PO'W ER. n. ſc [pauvoir, Fr.] 1. Command; authority; 
dominion ; influence of greatneſs. 2. Influence; preva 
lence upon. 3. Ability ; force; reach. 4 Strength; 
motive; force. 5. Ihe moving force of an engine. 6. 
Animal ſtrength; natural ftrength. 7. Faculty of the 
mind 8. Government ; right of governing: correlative 
to ſubjection. 9. Sovereign; potentate. 10. One inveſt- 
ed with dominion. 11. Divinity. 12. Hoſt; atmy; mi- 
litary force. 13. A large quantity; a great number. In 
low language: as, a power F goad things. Force, Fr. 
(1.) If law, authority and pow'r deny not, 
Tt will go hard with poor Anthonio. - Shakeſþ. 
No man could ever have a juſt power over the life of ano- 


ther, by right of property in land. Locke. 

Power is no bleſſing in itſelf, but when it is employed to 

protect the innocent. Saft. 
(2.) — If ever 


You meet in ſome freſh cheek the fowwer of fancy, 
Then you thall know the wounds inviſible, 


That love's keen arrows make. | ;  Shakef. 
This man had power with him, to draw him forth to his 


death. Bacox's Eſſays. 
Dejected! no, it never ſhall be ſaid, : | 
That fate had power upon a Spartan foul; . 
My mind on its own centre ſtands unmov'd 
And ſtable, as the fabrick of the world. _ Dryden. 
. (3.) That, which moveth God to work is goodneſs, and 
that which ordereth his work is wiſdom, and that which per- 
tecteth his work is power. Hooker. 
—— I have ſuffered in your woe; 3 | 
Nor ſhall be wanting ought within my foww'r, 
For your relief in my refreſhing bow'r. Dryden. 


Vou are ſtill living to enjoy the bleſſings of all the good 


you have performed, and many prayers that your #9wwer of 

doing generous actions may be as extended as your will. 
. | | 55 e Dryden. 

Ik is not in the power of the moſt enlarged underſtanding, to 
invent one new ſimple idea in the mind, not taken in by the 
ways aforementioned. | FRETS, Locte. 
"Tis not in the powwer of want or ſlavery to make them mi- 
ſerable. : | | Addiſon. 
Though it be not in our power to make affliction no afflicti- 
on; yet it is in our power to take off the edge of it, by a ſtea- 

dy view of thoſe divine joys prepared for us in another ſtate. 

| | 9 1 Atterburys Sermons, 

(4.) Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move ſe- 
veral parts of our bodies, which were at reſt ; the effects alſo that 


natural bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring e- 


pow ER ROOM, . /, [powder and room.) The part of a 


P 


ne 
* " 


C.) By underſtanding the true difference betwixt the weight 
and the power, a man may add ſuch a fitting ſupplement to the 
Hrength of the pozwer, that it ſhall move any conceivable weight, 


though it ſhould never ſo much exceed that force, which the 


Hover is naturally endowed with. \ Wilkins. 


(6.) Care, not fear; or fear not for themſelves altered ſome- 
thing the countenances of the two lovers: but ſo as any man 


might perceive, was rather an aſſembling of powers than diſ- 


mayedneſs of courage. | | - Siduey. 
He died of great years, but of ſtrong health and powers. 
| Bacon Henry VII. 


(.) I was in the thought, they were not fairies, and yet the 
guiltineſs of my mind, the ſudden lurprize of my pozvers drove 
the groſſneſs of the foppery into a received belief. Sal. 

In our little world, this ſoul of ours | 

Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 

Doth uſe, on divers objects, drvers powvers ; y 

And fo are her effects diverſify'd. 4 Davies. 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, and keep 
the appetites of the one in due ſubjection to the reaſoning 

. powers of the other. Atterbury. 

The deſign of this ſcience is to reſcue our reaſoning power. 


from their unhappy ſlavery and darkneſs. FG Matis. 
(8.) ———— My labour | 
Honeſt and lawful, to deſerve my food 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil powver. Milton. 


(9.) Tis ſurpriſing to confider with what heats theſe two 
. Powers have conteſted their title to the-kingdum of Cyprus, that 
is in the hands of the Turk. _ Addiſon on Italy. 
(10 ) After the tribulation. of thoſe days ſhall the ſun be 
darkened, and the- powers of the heavens ſhall be ſhaken. 
Maithew. 
The fables turn'd ſome men to flow'rs, 55 
And others did with brutiſh forms inveſt; 
And did of others make celeſtial pow'rs, 
Like angels, which ſtill travel, yet ſtil] reſt, Davis. 
If there's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue. Addiſ. 
(11.) Merciful powers ! . 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. 
Caſt down thyſelf, and only ſtrive to raiſe 
The glory of thy maker's ſacred name; 
Ubſe all thy pow'rs, that bleſſed poww”r to praiſe, fe. 
Which gives thee pow'r to be and uſe the ſame. Davier. 
With indignation, thus he broke 


His awful ſilence, and the p beſpoke, - Dryd.. 


Tell me, 15 
What are the gods the better for this gold? 
The wretch that offers from his wealthy ſtore 
Theſe preſents, bribes the pow'rs to give him more, Dy yd, 
(12.) He, to work him the more miſchief, ſent over his brother 
Edward with a fozwer of Scots aud Redſhanks into Ireland, 
where they got footing. > - Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
— — Never ſuch'a fower, | 
For any foreign preparation, 
Was levied in the body of a land. 
Who leads his power ? | 
Under whoſe government come they along? | Shak. 
My heart, dear Harry, | . 
Threw many a northward look, to ſee his father 


Bring, up his pow'rs ; but he did long in vain. Shak. 
Gazellus, upon the coming of the baſſa, valiantly iſſued forth 
with all his power, and gave him battle. Knolles, 


O'WERABLE, adj, [from power.] Capable of performing 
any thing. Not in uſe. | | 

That you may ſee how powwerable time is in altering tongues, 

I will ſet down the Lord's prayer as it was tranſlated in ſundry: 

. «> WI | Camden. 
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very moment to our ſenſes; we both theſe ways get the idea of 
Power. Os | CCR. - 


Shak. Macbeth; 
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© Po'wenrur, adj}, [poever' and full] 


Pl 
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1. Iaveſted with 
command or authority; potent; 2. Forcible ;- mighty, 
3. Efficacious; as, a powerful medicine. Fe 
| (.) We have ſuſtained one day in doubtful fight, 
What heaven's lord hath powerfulleft to ſend - 9 
Againſt us from about his throne. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Henry II. endeavouring to eſtabliſh his grandfather's laws, 
53 met with powerful oppoſition from archbiſhop Dy 4 
| BY a Huge. 
| Po/wErFULLY. adv. [from powerful.) Potently; might- 
ily ; efficaciouſly ; forcibly. 
The fun and other powerfully lucid bodies dazzle our eyes, 
ST, 0 | Boyle. 
Buy aſſuming a privilege belonging to riper years, to which 
a child muſt not aſpire, you do but add new force to your ex- 
„ and recommend the action more fower fully. Locke. 
efore the revelation of the goſpel, the wickedneſs and im- 
penitency of the heathen world was a much more excuſable 
thing, becauſe they had but very obſcure apprehenſions of thoſe 
things which urge men moſt powerFully to forſake their fins. 
3 Tillotſon. 
The grain gold, upon all the golden coaſt of Guinea, is 
Guy by the rains falling there with incredible force, power- 
Fully beating off the earth. 5 Woodward. 
Po'werFULNEss. . /. [from powerful.] Power; effica- 
cy; might; force. 5 
So much he ſtands upon the powerFulneſs of chriſtian religion, 


[ . * 
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Po wERLESS. adj, [from power. ] 
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- that he makes it beyond all the rules of moral Phi CEE; 
| ſtrongly effectual to expel vice, and plant in men N ll Eng 
ö virtue. Ne o ; 


Weak ; impotent. 
I gave you welcome with a pow'r/eſs hand, 
But with a heart full of unſtained love. Shakeſy 
Pox. u. /. [properly pocks, which originally ſignißed final 
baggs or puſtules ; of the ſame original, * with 
powke or pouch, We till uſe pech, for a ſingle puſtule 1 


poccar, Saxon; pucken, Dutch.] 1. Puſtules ; efflorec. 


cencies ; exanthematous eruptions. It is uſed of many 
eruptive diſtempers. | 2. The venereal diſeaſe, This i; 


the ſenſe when it has no epithet. © 
(.) O! if to dance all night and dreſs all day 


* 


4 


 (2.) Though brought to their ends by ſome other apparent 
diſeaſe, yet the pox hath been judged the foundation. Miſeman. 
Wilt thou till ſparkle in the box, | ANY 
Can't thou forget thy age and pox, | 
Pov. n. .. [appoyo, Spanith ; appuy, poids, Fr.] A rope- 
dancer's pole. _ | | 
To Poze. V. a. To puzzle. See Poz E and Arppozg, 


And fay you ſo ? then I ſhall pe you quickly. Shakeſh, 


Of human infirmities I ſhall give inſtances, not that I de. 


ſign to p02e them with thoſe common enigmas of magnetiſm, 
fluxes and refluxes, 1 Clan ville. 


© 


- " 


PRACTICABLE, 


Haleuillos Providence. 


Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chac'd old age away. Milton. 


Dorſet. 
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PNA. Se - P R A 
Ra'cTicaBLE. adj. [ pradiicable, F rench:] 1. Per- (2. Obſolete words may be laudably revived, when they 
forma ble; feaſible ; capable to be practiſed. . are more ſounding, or more ſignificant than thoſe in practice. 


Aſſailable; fit to be aſſailed: as, a practicable breach. | - Wen, Bagh Dryden. 
90 This falls out for want of examinin what is practicable Of ſuch a practice when Ulyſſes told; 
and what not, and for want again of meaſuring our force and Shall we, cries one, permit Ny . 
capacity with our deſign. | L'Eftrange. This lewd romancer and his bant'ring wit. Tate, 
An heroick poem ſhould be more like a glaſs of nature, (3.) I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, 
figuring a more practicable virtue to us, than was done by the Deſpite his nice fence and his active practice. Shakeſ. 
ancients. Dryden on Heroick Plays. (4.) There are two functions of the foul, contemplation.and 


This is a practicable degree of chriſtian magnanimity. Att. prattice, according to that general diviſion of objects, ſome of 
Some phyſicians have 2 that if it were practicable to which ny entertain our ſpeculations, others alſo emplo our 
keep the humours of the body in an exact balance of each with actions; ſo the underſtanding, with relation to theſe, is divided 


it ſite, it might be i rtal ; but this is impoſſible in th into ſpeculative and practick. | South. 
ways, n ee ee Saif. (6.) This diſeaſe 10 beyond my practice; yet I have known 
Pra'cTICABLENESS. #. , [from practicable.] Poſſibility thoſe which have walked in their fleep, who have died holily 
to be performed e 5 in their beds. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


PRAICTICA BLV. adv. [from practicable.] In ſuch a manner (7-) After one or more ulcers formed in the lungs, I never, 


| as I remember, in the courſe of above forty years fractice, 
as may be perfor med, | | i ſaw more than two recover. | Blackmore. 
The meaneſt capacity, when he ſees a rule pr acticably ap- (8.) He ſought to have that by practice, which he could not by 
plied before his eyes, can no longer be at a loſs how tis to be prayer; and being allowed to viſit us, he uſed the opportunity 
performed. 1 , | Rogers. of a fit time thus to deliver us. 5 Sidney. 
Pra'CTICAL. adj. [practicus, Lat. pratique, French; from With ſuſpicion of practice, the king was ſuddenly turned. 
practice.] Relating to action; not merely ſpeculative. : Sidney. 
The image of God was no leſs reſplendent in man's practical | It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, | 
underſtanding ; namely, that ſtorehouſe of the ſoul, in which The practice and the purpoſe of the king. Shakeſpeare. 


are treaſured up the rules of action and the ſeeds of morality. Shall we thus permit 


Th 8 South. - A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
Religion comprehends the knowledge of its principles, and On him ſo near us? this needs muſt be practice; 


a ſuitable life and practice; the firſt, being ſpeculative, may Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? Shakeſp. 


be called knowledge; and the latter, becauſe tis practical, Wiſe ſtates prevent purpoſes 

wiſdom. : | Tillotſon. Before they come to practice, and foul practices 
Pra'CTICALLY. adv. [from practical] 1. In relation to Before they grow to act. Denham's Sophy. 

action. 2. By practice; in real fact. | | 


Hey Unreaſonable it is to expect that thoſe who lived before the 
(2.) J honour her, having practically found her among the riſe and condemnation of hereſies, ſhould come up to every 
better fort of trees; | Howel's Vocal Foreft, accurate form of expreſſion, 2 long 7222 1 afterwards 
PrA'CTICAL ; 647%. | x found neceſſary, to guard the faith, againſt the ſubtile pradtices, 
being ities : ＋. [from pr adtical oF The quality of or N of its adverſaries. Materland. 


| PRACTICE. n. N [meaxlah; pratigue, French. he PRACTICE. adj. [neaxls; ; practicus, Lat. pratique, Fr.] 
habit of doing any thing. 2. Ule ; cuſtomary uſe. 3. 1. Relating to action; not merely theoretical. 2. In 
Dexterity acquired by habit. 4. Actual performance, Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify, fly ; artful. | | 


diſtinguiſhed from theory, 5. Method or art of doing (1.) ————— When he ſpeaks, 
any thing. 6. Medical treatment of diſeaſes, © 7. Exer- WA . r 72 n 
0 of any profeſſion. 8. [Phæv, Saxon, is cunning, 75 tea * ere, e 2 fonts 
ineſs, and thence prat, in Douglaſs, is a trick of Traud; 0 char the act and tr pin 28 lite | | 
latter times forgetting the or iginal of words, applied to NMuſt be the miſtreſs to this 3 1 Shakeſpeare - 
| practice the ſenſe of prat.] Wicked ſtratagem ; bad ar- *. Whilſt they contend for ſpeculative truth, they, by mutual 


tifice. A ſenſe not now in uſe. _ calummies, forfeit the pradick. 


5 e's * 8 | "KK Gov, of the Tongue, 


| PRAGMA'T ICK. adj NN fragmatique, French. 
> Denham. PRAGMA'TICAL: J — ; impertinently buſy; al 


K piety without ceſſation toſt 
| By theories, the racticł part is. loſt. 
(.) She uſed fach the pradtick pain 


(2 | | 
Of this falſe footman, cloaked with, ninplendy/” ' Spenſer. | 


* 


PRA 


ſuming buſineſs Lithout eave or hos ee 4 


Thereto his ſubtile engines he doth. bend, 1 1 and iſiti 
gmalical and inquiſitive, E 
His fra#ick wit, and his fair filed tongue, | Common eſtimation puts an ill character upon 8 
With thouſand other ſleights. Spenſer. med Jling e | Government of the Tanga, 


To-PRA'CTISE. v. a. [e pratiguer, Fr.] 1. To 


do habitually. 2. To do; not merely to profeſs; as, 


to practiſe /aw or Phyſick. 3. To uſe in order to habit 


and dexterity. 
(1.) Incline not my heart to tradiſe wicked works Nen men 


that work | iniqui . 
( 3· ) At {radia 4 Ro to Fringe nok fight” | 2 


Ze PRACTIS E. O. n. . To form a habit of acting i in any 


He underſtands no more of his own affairs, than a child; he | 


has got a ſort of a pragmatical ſilly jade of a wife, that pre. 


tends to take him out of my hands. Arbuthn, 
The fellow grew ſo pragmatical, that he took upon him the 
overnment of my whole family. Arbuthnot. 
Such a Back wärdneſs Au Tow among good, men, to en 
with an ufurpjp g pegple, and frag mai T orqtors Sa, 
They are n enough to Rand-of 2 
but who , aſſigned them the poſt ? Sift, 


manner. 2. To 8 z to negotiate ſecretly. 3. To ph agualricaliily. ad v. [from pragmatical. ] diag 


try —— 4. To uſe bad arts or ſtratagems. 5. To 
uſe medical methods. 6. To exerciſe any profeſſion. 
(.) Will truth retürn unto them that Fra in her. Eccluſ. 
They ſhall practiſe how to live ſecure, Milton. 
Oft have we wonger' d 
How ſuch a ruling ſp'rĩt you cou d reſtrain, | 
And praiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign. . #alter. 
' 1 I've practis d with him, 5 
And found a means to let the victor know, 550 
That Syphax and Sertpronius are his friends. Addiſon. 
(3.) Others by guilty artifice and arts, 3 
Of promis'd kindneſs praiſe: on our hearts; 
With expectation blow the paſſion up, - 
She fans the fire without one gale of hope. Granville, 
(4.) — If you there 
Did fractiſe on my ſtate, your being 1 in Egypt 


Might be my queſtion. Shale. Ant. and Cleop. 
If thou do'ſt him any ſlight diſgrace, he will praiſe againſt 
thee by poiſon. Shakeſpeare's As You Like it. 


(.) I never thought I ſhould try a new experiment, being 

little inclined to praiſe upon XIE and as little that others 

' ſhould praiſe upon me. T emple's Miſcel. 
PRA“CTISANT. #. /. [from pradiſe.] An agent. 

Here enter'd ucelle and her 5 Shakeſpeare. 


Pea'cTisER. . /. [from practiſe.] One that practiſes 


any thing; one that does any thing ed 2. One 


who preſcribes medical treatment. 
(1.) We will, in the principles of the politician, ſhew. how 


little efficacy they have to advance the practiſer of them to the. 


things they aſpire to. South. 
(2.) Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick I will try, 
That miniſters thine own death if I . Shale ſſ care. 
I had reaſoned myſelf into an opinion, that the uſe of phy- 
ſicians, unleſs in ſome acute diſeaſe, was a venture, and that 
their greateſt practiſera practiſed leaſt upon themſelves. 
| Temple. 
Piece TIONER-, u. [. [from ęractice.] 1. He who i is en- 
ga ged in the actual exerciſe of any art. 2. One who 
uſes any ſiy or dangerous arts. 3. One who _does any 
thing habitually. 
1.) The author exhorts all gentlezyen praflitioncrs to exer- 
ciſe thaniſelves'i in the tranſlatory. Arbulbnot. 
I do not know a more univerſal and unneceſſary miſtake 
among the clergy, but eſpecially the younger tratitioers.' 


a Sewwift.: 


(2. ) There is {ome papiſtical Practitioner: among you. 


 Whitgifte. 


(3.) He muſt be firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced pr ddti- 
tioner of theſe vices himſelf. 3 South. 


FRA CON. n. J. {Latin.] Things previouſly known 


in order to underſtanding. ſomething elſe; thus the ſtruc- 
ture of the human body iso ne of the precogmta of phy- 
ſick. 

Eicher all knowledge does not depend on certain pracognita 


or general maxims, called. 1 8 inciples, or cheſs are principles. 
| Locke, 


impertinent] y. 


PRAGMATTICALNESs. me f. [from pragmatical.] The qua- 


lity of intermeddling without right or call. 
PRAISE. n. /, [prijs, Dutch.] 1. Renown ; commenda- 
tion; fame; honour ; eleddiry. 2. Glorification ; ; tri- 


bute of gratitude ; laud. 3. Ground or reaſon of praiſe, 


(1.) Beſt of Fruits, whoſe: taſte has taught 
The tongue, not made for ſpeech, to ſpeak thy praiſe. Milton, 
Luan, content with; praiſe, may lie at caſe 
In coſtly. gratts and marble palacesz 
But to poor Baſſus what avails a name, 


To ſtarve on compliments and empty fame. Dryden, 
(2.) He;hath put à new ſong in my mouth, even Praiſe unto 
our God. Palm xl. 3. 
To God glory. and praiſe. Milton, 

(3. ) Praiſeworthy actions are by thee embrac'd ; 
And 'tis my praiſe to make thy 3 laſt. Dryden. 


To PRAISE, . 4. [prijſen, Dutch. To commend; to 


a laud ; to celebrate. 2. To lorifs in worſhi 
185 (1.) Will God incenſe 18 . P. 


For ſuch a petty treſpaſs, and not praiſe 


Rather your dauntleſs virtue. Milton, 
* fraiſe not Hector, though his name we know 
t in arms; tis hard to praiſe a fos. Dryden. 


The ſhepherds returned, lorifying, and praiſing God 
fob al the thing 8 W ih they had he = and =_ 774% % 20. 
One r ſhall praiſe thy works to another, and de- 
clare thy mighty works. Pſalm cxly. 4. 
They touch'd their golden harps, and hymning prais'd 


God nf his works. Milton. 


Prar'sEFUL. adj. [praiſe and full. ] Laydable; commend- 
able. Not now in uſe. 
Of whoſe high praiſe, and praiſe eful bliſs, | 
Goodneſs, the pen, heaven the paper is. | Sidney. 
He ordain'd a lady for his priſe, 


General ly praiſeful, fair and young, and {kill'd in houſe- 


wiferies. Chapman's Thad, 


Pra1'ser. #. /. [from praiſe] One who praiſes; an ap- 


plauder; a commender . 


We men and praiſers. of men mould remember, that if we 


haye ſuch excellencies, it is reaſon to think them excellent crea- 
tures, of whom we ares. e. 
PForgive me, if my verſe but a you are 
A Sidney : but in that extend as far 
As loudeſt praiſers. Ben. TFobnſon' s Epig- 
Turn to God, who knows I think this true, 
And uſeth oft, when ſuch a heart miſſays, | 
To wake. it good; for ſuch a praiſer prays. Donn, 
PRAISE WORT EHV. 44%. [praiſe and ee Ju 
able; deſerving praife.: * | 
| The Tritonian goddeſs. having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fll'd, 
Came down to proye the truth, and due reward 
For her praiſeworthy workmanſhip to yield. | Spenſer. 
Since men ha e left to do praiſewworthy things, 
Moſt think all praiſes flattertes but truth Fae 


No ſham ſo groſs, but it will, paſs upon a we? man that ; is 


NX 


P; 


bl 
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That found, and that authority with her name, 
As to be rais d by her is only fame. Ben. Jobnſon. 
PFirmus, who ſeized upon Egypt, was fo far praiſetvorthy, 
that he encouraged trade. 213 _  Arbuthnot on Coins. 
PAM E. 3. A flat bottomed boat. Bailey. 
To PRANCE. v. 4. [pronken, Dutch, to ſet one's ſelf to 
ſhow:] 1. To ſpring and bound in high mettle. 2. To 
ride gallantly and oftentatiouſly. 3. To move in a war- 
like or ſhowy mapner, . | 
(r.) Here's no fantaſtick maſk, nor dance, 
But of our kids that friſk and prance ; 
Nor wars are ſeen, 
nleſs upon the green, | 48 
Tyyo harmleſs lambs are butting one the other. Wotton, 
With mud fill'd high, the rumbling cart draws near, 
Now rule thy prancing ſteeds, lac'd' charioteer. , Gay. 
Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them, 3 
To ſpring the fence, to rein the hprancing ſteed. Thomſon. 
(2.) The horſes hoofs were broken hy means of the pranc- 
Tags, the prancings of os Oy ones. Fudges, v. 22. 
a eee 
Th”"infulting | tyrant, prancing o'er the fled, 
Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and drench'd in ſlaughter, 
His horſes hoofs wet with patrician blood, . Addiſon. 
(3.) We ſhould neither have meat to eat, nor manufacture to 
clothz us, unleſs we could prance about in coats of mail, or 
eat braſs, FX $52 | 14 | Swift. 
T, PRANK. v. a. {pronken, Dutch.] To decorate; to 
dreſs or adjuſt to'oftentation. 
Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 


Their gay attire. | | Spenſer. 
In wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, | 
And in exceſs exceeded her own might, | 
Ihn ſumptuous tire ſhe joy'd herſelf to prath, 
But of her love too laviſh. Spenſer. 


Theſe are tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o th' common mouth : I deſpiſe them: 
For they do prank" them in authority 
Againſt all noble ſufferance. 
——— = Your high ſelf, 
Ihe gracious mark o he tand, you have obfcur*d 
With a ſwain's wearing; and me, poor I9wly. maid, 
Moft goddeſs like prank'd up. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
*Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks, her mind attracts my ſoul. 
I had not unlock'd my lips 
In this unhallowed air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falſe rules, prault in reaſon's garb. Milton. 
PRANK, 2. 12 A frolick; a wild flight; a ludicrous trick; 
a miſchievous act. A word of levity. 
| Lay home to him; "fy 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with. 
\ Shakeſpeare. 


Such 1s thy audacious wickedneſs, | 
Thy lewd, peſtif'rous and difſentious pra: mm 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. . Shakeſpeare. 
, They cauſed the table to be covered and meat ſet on, which 
was no ſooner” ſet down, than in came the harpies, and played 
their accuſtomed pranks. 1 r 3: 24 Rags. 
They put en their clothes, and played all thoſe pranks you 
have taken notice of. | Addiſon's Guardian. 
Pra'son. n. /. [mewgey.] A leek: alſo a fea weed as 
green as a leek. | | IF; | Bailey. 
Ta ERAT E. v. n. [praten, Dutch.] To talk careleſſy and 
Without weight; to chatter ; to tattle; to be loquacious; 
to prattle. Katt e bank 989 er 1 
His knowledge or ſkill is in prating too much. TJuſſer. 
——— Behold me, which Wwe ;b4 
A moiety of the throne, here ſtanding - 
To'prate and talk for life and honour, fore 
Who pleaſe to hear. Shakeſþ. Winter's Tale. 
This ſtarved juſtice hath rated to me of the wildneſs of his 
youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbal-ſtreet; and 
every third word a lie. 


* 


oy 


Pra'rinG Ly. adv. {from prate.] With tittle tattle ; with 
.  Joquacity. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
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1 » After Fldmmotk and the blackſinith had, by joint and fe- 


veral pratings, found tokens of conſent in the multitude, wy 
offered themlielves to lead them, Bacon Henry VI 
Oh liſten with attentive ſight 
To what my ping eyes indite! 3d 
What nonſenſe would the fool thy maſter Ran, 
When thou, hs knave, can'ſt talk at ſuch a rate. Dryden. 
She firſt did wit's prerogative remove, 38) 
And mide a Oo pieüme to prate of love. | Dryden. 
This is the way of'the world; the deaf will prate of diſ- 


corqds in muſick. : 4 i Watts. 
PAT E. n. , {from'the verb.] Tattle ; fight talk; un- 


Ain oe RT 
If I talk to him; with his innocent prate, 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead. 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 
Oh ! what a conflict do 1 fee! ? Denham's Sopby. 


Shakeſp. 


Paa'rer, . J. [from'prate.] An idle talker ; a chat- 


terex. 8 1 ö 111 
When expeRation rages in my blood, 


Is this a time, thou Vater; hence be gone. Southern. 


PRATTI9UE. n. h. (French ; prattica, Ttalian.] A li- 
cence for the maſter of a ſhip to traffick in the ports of 
Italy upon a certificate, that the place, from whence he 
came, is not annoyed with any infectious difeaſe. Bailey. 


To PRA'TTLE. v. n. [diminutive of prate.] To talk 


lightly ;-to chatter ;. to be trivially loquacious. 
» — I pratile _ SR 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts | 
I therein do forget.  _. ,, Sbakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
What the great ones do, the leſs will prattle of. 
t e 
A French woman teaches an Engliſh girl to ſpeak and read 
French, by only prattling to her. dE | 
There is not ſo much pleaſure to have a child rattle agree- 
ably, as to reaſon well. Locke on Education. 


= a 


* 


His tongue, his prattling tongue, had chang' d him quite 
To ſooty blackneſs, from the pureſt white, Aadiſon Ovid, 

A little lively ruſtick, trained up in ignorance and prejudice, 

will prattle treaſon a whole evening. Adadiſon. 
4 — I muſt prattle on, as afore, * 
And beg your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior. 
Let cred*tous boys and prattling nurſes tell, | 
How if the feſtival of Paul be clear, 


Plenty from lib'ral horn ſhall ftrow the year. Gay. 
Paa'rTTLE. n. /. from the verb.] Empty talk; trifling 


„ , ft ELIE IT ST 
In a theatre the eyes of men 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, | | 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious, Shaleſteare s Rich. II. 
5 ne,, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As maſterly as he; mere pratte, without practice, 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. WT OD uh * 4 
The inſignificant prattle and endlefs garrulity of the philo- 
ſophy of the ſchools. | + Glanwille, 


Pra'rTItr. n. . {from prattle.] A trifling talker a 


chatterer. . 
Poor prattler ! how thou talk'ſt? 
— Prattler, no more, I ſay; . 
My thoughts muſt work, but like a noiſeleſs ſphere, 
© Hirinonious peace muſt rock them all the day; 
No room for prattlers there. Anis 


Shakeſpeare, 


. nels; malignity. | | 
— Doubt not but that ſin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 
And therefore, was, Jaw given them, to evince 
Their natural fravity, iktou's Paradiſe Loft, 


More people go to the gibbet for want of timely correcticr, 


than upon any incurable pr avity of nature, 


++ 


L' Ejirange. 
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Locke. 


Shakeſp. Othello. 


Flerbert. 
RET inan! TDI en n 
P R AMVIr y. A. J. [pravitas, | Latin.] Corruption -- bad- : 
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I T will ew how the previty of the will could influence the 

- underſtanding to a diſbelief of Chriſtianity. South. 

PRA Wx. N A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh, like a ſhrimp, but 
larger. e 12 5 4 

I had prawns, and borrowed a meſs of vinegar.  Shakeſp. 


To PRAV. v. n. [ prier, Fr. pregare, Italian. 1. To puake 


petitions to heaven, 2. To entreat ; to aſk ſubmiſſively- 
3. I Pray ; that is, I pray you to tell me, is a {lightly ce- 
remonious form of introducing a queſtion. 4. Sometimes 

only pray elliptically. | bb 83 7 
(z.) Iwill buy with you, ſell with you; but I will not eat 
with you, drink with you, nor fray with you. 
Pray for this good man and his iſſue. | Shakefpeare. 

Ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'ſt, 
Except it be to ray againſt thy toes, 
I tel] him, we ſhall ſtay here at the leaſt a month; and he 
heartily prays, ſome oceaſion may detain us longer. Shakeſþ. 
Is any fick ? let him call for the elders of the church, and 
let them pray over him. Jam. v. 14. 
Unſkilful with what words to pray, let me ; 
Interpret for him. Milton. 
He that prays, deſpairs not; but ſad is the condition of him 
that cannot pray; happy are they that can, and do, and love 
to do it, 1 Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Thou, Turnus, ſhalt atone it by thy fate, 
And pray to heav'n for peace, but pray too late. Dryden. 
He prais'd my courage, pray'd for my ſucceſs; 
He was ſo true a father of his country, 


To thank me for defending ev'n his foes. Dryden. 
They who add devotion to ſuch a life, muſt be ſaid to pray 
as Chriſtians, but live as heathens. Law. 


Should you pray to God for a recovery, how raſh would it 
be to accuſe God of not hearing your prayers, becauſe you 


found your diſeaſe till to continue. Wake. 
(2.) — You ſhall find | 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. Shakeſpeare. 
Pray that in towns and temples of renown, | 
The name of great Anchiſes may be known. Dryden. 


(3.) But I pray, in this mechanical formation, when the 
ferment was expanded to the extremities of the arteries, why 
did it not break through the receptacle? Bentley's Sermons. 

(4+) Barnard in fpirit, ſenſe and truth abounds ; 
Pray then what wants he ? fourſcore thouſand pounds. Pope. 


To Pray. v.a. 1. To ſupplicate ; to implore ; to addreſs 
with ſubmiſſive petitions. 2. To aſk for as a ſupplicant. 
3. To entreat in ceremony or form. . 

(1.) How much mote, if we pray him, will his ear 

Be open, and his heart to pity incline ? Milton. 

(2.) He that will have the benefit of this act, muſt pray a 

prohibition before a ſentence in the eccleſiaſtical court. AyliFe, 

8433.) Pray my collegue Antonius I may ſpeak with him; 

And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him with the tribunes to come to me. 

| Ben. Johnſon. 

Paa'yer. n. /. [priere, French.] 1. Petition to heaven. 
2. Made of petition. 3. Practice of ſupplication. 4. 
Single formule of petition. 5. Entreaty ; ſubmiſſive im- 
portunity. i | 

| (I.) They did ſay their prayers, and addreſs'd them 

Again to ſleep. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
| O remember, God ! 


O hear her Prayer for them as now for us. Shakeſp. 
My heart's deſire and prayer to God for Ifrael is, that they 
might be ſaved, _ > Romans, x. 1. 
Unreaſonable and abſurd ways of life, whether in labour or 
diverſion, whether they conſume our time or our money, are 
like unreaſonable and abſurd prapers, and are as truly an of- 
fence to God. | Law, 


(2.) The folemn worſhip of God and Chriſt is neglected in 


many congregations ; and inſtead thereof, an indigeſted form 
and conception of extemporal prayer is uſed. © © White, 
3.) Were he as famous and as hold in war, 5 

As he is fam'd for mildneſs, peace and prayer, |  Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſfeare. 


» « 8s . 
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(e) He fell to his devotions on that behalf) and made thor, - 
two excellent prayers which were publiſhed immediately after 


his death. 5 Fell 

Ib ——— Sighs now breathd E: 
Inutterable, which the ſpirit of prayer 

Inſpir d. | Milton, 


No man can always have the ſame ſpiritual pleaſure in his 
prayers ; for the greateſt ſaints have ſometimes ſuffered the ba. 
niſhment of the heart, ſometimes arc fervent, ſometimes 
feel a barrenneſs of devotion ; for this ſpirit comes and goes. 

| Taylors Guide to Devotion. 

(5.) Prayer among men is ſuppoſed a means to change the 
perſon to whom we pray; but prayer to God doth not chan 
him, but fits us to receive the things prayed for. Stilling fleet, 


Pra'ytrBOOK. 3. / [ jrayer and book.] Book of publick 


or private deyotions. 


Get a fraverbook in your hand, , 

And ſtand between two churchmen; | 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. Shateſp, 
I know not the names or number. of the family which now 
reigns, farther than the / rayerbooł informs me. Sarrft, 


PRE. [ pre, Latin.] A particle which, prefixed to words 
derived from the Latin, marks priority of time or rank. 
To PREACH. v. n. ¶ predico, Lat. preſcher, Fr.] To 
. pronounce a publick diſcourſe upon ſacred ſubjeQs. 
From that time Jeſus began to / reach. Mat, iv. 17. 
Prophets freach of thee at Jeruſalem. Neb. vi. 7. 
It is evident in the apoſtles preaching at Jeruſalem and elſe. 
where, that at the firſt propoſal of the truth of Chriſt to them, 
and the doctrine of repentance, whole multitudes received the 
faith, and came in. Hammond, 
Divinity would not paſs the yard and loom, the forge or 
- anvil, nor preaching be taken in as an eaſier ſupplementary 
trade, by thoſe that diſliked the pains of their own. 
| | Decay of Pieh. 
As he was ſent by his father, ſo were the apoſtles commiſ. 
ſionated by him to preach to the gentile world. Decay of Piety. 
The ſhape of our cathedral is not proper for our preaching 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre with gal- 
leries. | Graunt, 
To PREACH, v. @- 1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious 
orations. 2. To inculcate publickly ; to teach with ear- 
neſtneſs. + bY 
(J.) The Jews of Theſſalonica had knowledge, that the 
word of God was preached of Paul. rs 
He decreed to commiſſionate meſſengers to preach this cove- 
nant to all mankind. who e Hammond. 
(2.) There is not any thing publickly notified, but we may 


perly ſay it is preached. ,. 
off He oft to them preach'd | 
Converſion and repentance. 5 Milton. 


Can they preach up equality of buth, 
And tell us how we all began from earth. 
Among the reſt, the rich Galeſus lies, 
A. good old man while peace he preach'd in vain, 
Amidit the madneſs of th* unruly train. | Dryden. 
PREAcH. =. , [preſche; Fr. from the verb.] A difcourle; 
a religious oration, Not in'uſe. . 
This overſight occaſioned the French ſpitefully to term reli- 
gion in that ſort exercifed, a mere preach. Hooker. 
Pxea'cutrr. 2. /* | preſcteur, Fr. from preach.] 1. One 
who diſcourſes put lickly upon religious ſubjects. 2. One 
who inculcates any thing with earneſtneſs and vebe- 
P a . 
(.) The Lord gave the word; great was the company of the 
' preachers. „o LoL NEO Pſalm Ixviii. 11- 
Fou may hear the ſound of a freacher's voice, when you can- 


Dryden. 


not diſtinguiſh what he ſaith; Bacon. 
Here lies a truly honeſt man, $4: 
One of thoſe few that in this town OFF | 
Honour all reachers; hear their own. Crafhaw. 


(2) No prearher is liſtened to but time, which ives Us ix 
ſame train of thought, that elder people have tried in . 
put into our heads before. 
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Pr SER MERE, % Türen Bearb.] K ferme mentioned that 5 kechäod tegtdehts indy" bees hb bert dtn ley all 4. 
in contempt; a diſcourſe affectedly ſolemn. 1855 theſe glories in the duſt. Negri Sermons. "A+. 
Was 't you, that revell'd in our parliament, - PxrEca'rIousLy. adv. [from precarious.] Uncertainly by 1 

And made a preachment of your high deſcent, Shakeſpeare. dependence; dependently ; at the pleaſure of others. 1 
All this is but a preachment upon text. L'Aſtrange. If one ſociety cannot meet or convene together, without the 91 
REAMBLE. n. /. [preambuie, Fr.] Something previous; leave or licenſe of the other ſociety; nor treat or ena& any f | 


introduction; preface. | þ thing relating to their own ſociety, without the leave and au- , 
How were it poſſible that the church ſhould any way elſe thority of the other; then is that ſociety, in a manner, diſ- 
with ſuch eaſe and certainty provide, that none of her children ſolved, and ſubſiſts zrecarioyfly upon the meer will and pleaſure 


may, as Adam, diſſemble that wretchedneſs, the penitent con- of the other. 1 X Leſley. 1 
feſſion whereof 1s ſo neceſſary a preamble, eſpecially to common Our ſcene pr ecar zoufly ſubſiſts too long . 1 g 
prayer. 12 | . Hooler. On French tranſlation and Italian ſong: | is 4+ 
Truth as in this we do not violate, ſo neither is the ſame Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves ; aſſert the ſtage, TEL, þ 2 
inſayed or croſſed, no not in thoſe very preambles placed be- Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. | 7 pe. 11 
fore certain readings, wherein the ſteps of the Latin ſervice book PRE ca'riousness. 2. /. [from precarious.] Uncertainty; F 
have been ſomewhat too nearly followed. Hooker. dependence on others. The following paſſage from a 1 
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Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and divers conteſtations with the book, otherwiſe elegantly written, affords an example of 
queen, all preambles of ruin, though now and then he did : ry '9 rds an P 


eam the impropriety mentioned at the word recariaus 1 
wring out ſome petty contentments. { | . Wotton. Moſt conſumptive people die of the diſcharge they ſpit up, 1 
This preamble to that hiſtory was not unproper for this rela- which, with the precarioujneſs of the ſymptoms of an oppreſſed is 1 
tion. 9 Clarendon's Hiftory of the Rebellion. diaphragm from a mere lodgment of extrayaſated matter, ren- F F- 
— — With freamble ſweet der the operation but little adviſeable. Sharp's Surgery = | 
of 1 — — introduce TORE Mi PxEcCau'TiON. 2. / [precaution, Fr. from præcautus, Lat.] Wilt 
— ou * Sas: - = n wy : 3 3 Preſervative caution; preventive meaſures. | 1 
n e e bo ee e Ink — Unleſs our miniſters have ſtrong aſſurances of his falling in . 


Para/MBULARY. Caf . [from preamble.] Previous. Not in with the grand alliance, or not oppoling it, they cannot be too 


A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, but ſuch as A EY 7 | 
regarding the clouds, behold them in ſhapes conformable to PRECEDA NEOUS. adj. [This word is, I believe, miſtaken 


2 reaß pre benſions Brown's Fulear Errours, b. the authour for precidareous ; precidaneus, Lat. cut or 

1. p 4 OED . J. Preſs; crowd. Speaſer. See par 3s. Ob. (ain before. Nor is it uſed here in its proper ſenſe. ] 
pn 17. ; . : Previous ; antecedent, | if : : 

, Eb | | | That, priority of particles of ſimple matter, influx of the 

A. ſhip into the facred ſeas, heavens and preparation of matter might be antecedent and 

Pirecedanecus, not only in order, but in time, to their ordinary 


f PREAMBULOVus. uſe, though not inelegant. circumſpect and ſpeedy in taking their uttons againſt an 
: He not only undermineth the. baſe of religion, but deſtroy- — rs og of FIT 77244 n 4 War, 
3 eth the principle preambulous unto all belief, and puts upon us % PRECAU“TION. w. a. [precautioner, Fr. from the noun.] 
3 the remoteſt error from truth, Brews. To wan betbreband | | 

wa . / . . | 

I PREAPPREHE NSION. 2. % [pre and appr ebend.] An opi- By the diſgraces, diſeaſes and beggary of hopeful young men 
Z nion formed before examination. brought to ruin, he may be precautioned. | Lacke. 


New-built, now launch we; and from out our preaſe 


—_ Chule two and ory youths. 8 * 1 productions. | Hale's Origin of | Mankind.. 
PREA'SING. fert. a. Crowding. | penſer. To Prece'pe. v. a. [precedo, Lat. f receder, French.] 1. 
Pxe'BEND- n. ſ. [prebenda, low Latin; prebende, French.] To go before in order of time. 2. To go before accord 
i. A ſtipend granted in cathedral churches. 2. Some- ing to the adjuſtment of rank. | 5 
times, but improperly, a ſtipendiary of a cathedral ; a (1.) How are we happy, {till in fear of harm; 
prebendary. But harm precedes not ſin. ae Milton. 
(1.) His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. Patrick's Arius and Pelagius durit provoke, . 5 
cathedral.  Swift's Miſcellanies. To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. Dryden. 
(2.) Deans and canons, or preb-nds of cathedral churches, The ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by an univerſal de- 
in their firſt inſtitution, were of great uſe, to be of counſel generacy of manners and contempt of religion. Sawift.. 
with the biſhop, 3 Bacon. Ante al n. /. [from preceas, Lat] 1. The act 
Pre'pENDARY. n. /. [prebendarius, Latin.] A ſtipendiary PxeEcz'pency.} or ſtate of going before; priority. 2- 
of a cathedrall. | Something going before; ſomething paſt. Not uſed - 
To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. Hubberd. 3. Adjuftment of place. 4. The foremoſt place in cere- 
I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, prebendary of St. mony. 5. Superiority. | | 2 
| Audeon's, my gold bottle ſcrew. Sauiſt' Laft Will. (2.) ? do not like, but yet it does allay 
PRECA/RIOUS. adj. [precarius, Latin; precaire, French. ] The good precedence. Sbaleſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Dependent; uncertain, becauſe depending on the will of It is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make plain Ren 
ancther ; held by courteſy ; changeable or alienable at Some obſcure precedence that hath tofore been ſain. 
the pleaſure of another. No word is more unſkilfully | Shakeſpeare." 


(3.) Among the laws touching precedence in Juſtinian, divers 


uſed t « * . * | . * ' uy | 
han this with its derivatives. It is uſed for uncer are, that have not yet been ſo received every where by cuſtom. 


tain in all its ſenſes ; but it only means uncertain, as 


| . . 
dependent on others: thus there are authours who men- The conſtable and marſhal had. cognizance; touching ms 
tion the precariouſneſs of an account, : of the weather, of rights of place and precedence. , + | | 2 Hale. 
a die. . | ( 4.) = None ſure will claim in hell 

What ſubjects will precarious kings regard, 13 Precedence; none, whoſe portion is ſmal! 
A beggar ſpeaks too 'oftly to be heard. Dryden. Of preſent pain, that with ambitious ming | 
Thole who live under an arbitrary tyrannick power, haye no Will covet more. Milton Paradiſe Loft... 
other law but the will of their prince, and conſequently no The royal olive accompanied him with all his court, and 
privileges but what are precaricus. | Addiſon, always gave him the precedency. 7 Howel. 
This little happineſs is fo very precarious, that it wholly That perſon hardly. will be found, Go 
depends on the will of others. | Addiſon, Spectator. With gracious form and equal virtue crown'd ;_ 

lle who rejoices in the ſtrength and beauty of youth, ſhould Yet if another could precedence claim, T 

eenſider by how precarious a tenure he holds theſe advantages, My fixt deſires could find no fairer aim, Dryden. 
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(6) Books will furniſh him, and. give him light and frere- 
* enough to go before a young fo Ge, UN Locke. 
Rein diltracted with different defues, the next inquiry will 
be, which of them has the trecedewcy, in eee the will, 
to ne next action. | Lock. 


Prxect'DENT. ad}. [precedent, Fr. ſræctilens, Lat] For- 


mer; going before, 
| Do it at once, 
Or thy precedent ſervices are all 
But accidents unpurpos'd. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo“. 
Our own frecedent paſſions do inſtruct us, 55 
What levity's in . Shaleſp. Timon. 
When you work by the imagination of another, it is neceſſary 
that he, by whom you work, | ep a precedent opinion of you, 
that you can do ftrange things. Bacon, 
Hippocrates, in his prognotticks, doth make good obſcrva- 
tions of the diſeaſes that enfue upon the nature of the frece- 
dent four ſeaſons of the year. Bacon. 
The world, or any part thereof, could not be frecedent to 
the creation of man. Hale's Origin ef Mankind, 
Truths, abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, are ſo clearly re- 
vealed, that we cannot err in them, unleſs we be'notortoufly 
wanting to outſe]ves ; herein the fault of the judgment! is re- 
ſolved into a precedent defqult in the will, South, 


Pzxt/crventT. 3. ſ. [The adjeQive has the accent on the 
ſecond ſyllable, the ſubſtantive on the firſt.] Any thing 
that is a rule or example to future times; any thing done 
before of the ſame kind. 


Ex: 7 for caſes can but direct as frecedents only. Hooker. 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over, | 
Shakiſpeare. 


'The per ous was full as long a doing. 
— No pow'r in Venice 

Can alter a decree eſtabliſh'd : 

*T will be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an errour, by the ſame example, 

Will ruſh mto the ſtate. Shakeſþ. Werch. of Venice. 

God, in the adminiſtration of his juſtice, is not tied to 
precedents, and we cannot argue, that the providences of God 
towards other nations ſhall be conformable to his dealings with 


the people of Iſrael. Titletjon.. 
Such precedents are numberleſs ; we draw 
Our right from cuſtom ; cuſtom is a law. Granwille, 


Patce/DENTLY- adv. [from precedent, adj.] - Beforehand. 
Prxect'/nToOR. n. . [præcentor, Lat. precenteur, Fr.] He 
that leads the choir. 


Follow this precentor of ours, in bleſſing and magnifying 


that God of all grace, and never yielding to thoſe enemies, 
-which he died to give us power to reſiſt and overcome. Hamm. 


PRE/CEPT. n. % [precepte, Fr. preeceptum, Lat.] A ys 
authoritatively given; a mandate; a commandment; 
direction. 

The cuſtom of leſſons furniſhes the very ſimpleſt and rudeſt 
ſort with infallible axioms and precepts of ſacred truth, deli- 


vere even in the very letter of the law of God. Foker. 
'Tis ſufficient, that painting be acknowledged for an art; for 
it follows, that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 


A precept or commandment conſiſts in, and has -refpe&t to, 


ſome moral point of doctrine, wiz. ſuch as concerns our man- 
ners, and our'inward and outward good behaviour. Aylife. 


Per ce'yTIAL. adj. [from fen, ]  Conkiſting of precepts. 


A word not in uſe. 

Can counſ, = ive 1 to that, grief 
Which they e not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give Precept ial medicine 1+ by r ©» FIG 
Fetter ſtrong madnefs in a ſilken thread, 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Hate ſſ care. 
range, PTIVE 44. [preceptivus, Lat. from precept.] Con- 

taining Precepls ; giving precepts. . 

The ritual, the Hrectpti de, the prophetick and all other 
parts of ſacred writ, erm: molt ſedulouſly, moſt religiouſly 
guarded by them. | Government of the Tongue. 

As the preceptive, part enjoins the molt exact virtue, ſo-1s it 
moſt” advantageouſly enforced by the promiſſory, which, in 


— 


PrE'ciousLY. adp. [from precious. ] 


PRE 


reſpoct of the. rewards, and the manner of propoſi ing tend; 3 
adapted to the fame end, Decay of Piety, 


The leſſon given us here, is preceptive to us not to do avy 


thing but upon due conſideration. "i range, 


Paece' PTOR. I. * [preceptor, Lat. precepteur, Fr.] A 


teacher; a tutor. 

Paſſionate chiding carries rough languag 
names that parents and preceptors give children, they will not 
be aſhamed to beſtow on others. | Locke, 

It was to thee, great Stagyrite unknown, . 


And thy preceptor of divine Tetiown. Blackmye, 


Patceg'ssion. n. . [from Preveeds, præcelſus, Lat.] The 


act of going before. 


PRECINCT. n. / [precindus, Latin] Ove limit; 


boundary. 
The main body of the ſea bein one, yet within divers 


Preci acte, hath divers names; ſo the catholick church is in 


like fort divided into a number of diſtinct ſocieties. Hockey, 
This is the manner of God's dealing with thoſe that have 
lived within the precincts of the church; they fall be con. 


demned for the very want of true faith and repentance. Perl. 


Through all reſtraint broke looſe,” he wings his way 
Not far off heav'n, in the precin#ts of light, 


Sort towards the new created world, Milton, 
PRECIo“s TT. . / {from pretioſur, Latin,] 1. Value; 
preciouſneſs. 2. Any thing: of high price. Not uſed in 


either ſenſe. 

(2, The index or forefinger 
commit their precio ities, and "hath the tuition of the thumb 
ſcarce-unto the ſecond joint. ' Brown's Fulgar Errour;, 


Barbarians ſeem to exceed them in the curioſity of their ap- 


plication of theſe precigſities. Mare r Di vine Dralegues. 


PRE CIOOS. adj, ¶rretieuæ, French; pretiofus, Latin.] 


1. Va uable; being of great worth. 2 Coſtly; of 


great price: as, à precious ſine, 3. Worthleſs. An 


epithet of contempt or irony. 
(1.) Many things, which are moſt precious, are neglected 
only becauſe the value of them lieth hic. Hooler. 
Why in that rawneſs left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Wrthout leave taking? nn. Macbeth. 
I never ſaw 
Such precious deeds in one that — nought 
But begg'ry and poor luck. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Theſe virtues are the hidden beauties of a ſoul, Which make 
it lovely and Precious in his fight, from whom no ſecrets are 
concealed. Addiſon, 22 
(2.) Let none admire | 
That riches How in hell; that foil may beſt | 
Deſerve the precrous bane. Millon. 
(3.) More of the ſame kind, concerning theſe precious ſaints 
amongft the Turks, may be ſeen in 277 della valle. Locke, 


great price. 2. Contemptibly. In iy, 


Pxg"crousNEss. 7: J. [from precious. Valuableneſs; 


worth; price. 


Its \preciouſneſs n the price of pearls. Wilkins. 
PRE'CIPICE. n. /. [precipitium, Lat. precipice, French. | 


A headlong ſteep; a fall perpendicular without of 
declivity. 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own deſtruction. 
Where the water daſheth more againſt the bottom, there it 


moveth more ſwiftly and more in precipice ; for in the breaking 


of the waves there is ever a precitice. 0 | Bachs. 
I ere long that precipice mult tread, | 
Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. aich. 
No ſtupendous precipice. denies | e 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. Donhan 


Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 


And ſinks in minutes, which in ages role, 1 _ Dryden: 


His gen'rous mind the fair ideas drew 


Of fame and 68 which in dangers lay; 
Where wealth, like fruit, on frecipices grew, 


Not to be gather d but * birds of prey, © 85 Dryden: 


with it, and the 


was too naked whereto s 


Valuably ; to 2 


Shake(p, Henry VIII. 


PI 
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- Drink as much as. you can. get; becauſe 2 good eoachman (.) By ſtrong water every metal will precipitate. B Mt 
* | kt "Shia | . 1 11% a 5 | | recipilate. 4 0. 1 
never drives ſo Well as when he is drunk; and then ſhew (3. 54 did the rebels ſpoil the country, neither on the FI 
your {kill, by driving to an inch by a frectpice. —  Swwyft, other ſide did their forces encreaſe, which might haſten him to WAS: 
parc ITAN op 9 ſe. . Raſh haſte 3 Precipitate and aſſail them... 2 5 | Bacon. BY M 
Paeci'xtTancy.y headlong hurry. | „ Precryirats. adj, [from the verb.] 1. Steeply falling. nn 
BIT ng. 1 n 1 Mitten. 2. Headlong; haſty; raſhly haſty. 3. Haſty ; violent. _ mw). 
boy arte at) Fear dane pect ed an ie. C, (1.) Barcepbas faith, it was neceſiiry this paradiſe ſhould be _—_ 
we NOT A e 0 oo, g cn hiloſo. ſet at ſuch a height, becauſe the four rivers, had they not B. 
li * ee + 88565 4 e ener fallen fo precipitate, could not have had ſufficient force to 4 7 
pet OO o precipitancy ot our un RR. Nr 9777 thruſt themſelves under the great ocean. Raleigh. f 9 1 
* rhe i preſent remedies according unto indicati PO + When the ful] ſtores their. ancient bounds diſdain, l 
* 4 8 s of diſeaſe ne Sa Precefitate the furious torrent flows; | | 1. 
porting ht 1 * 7 OE 4 1 ü ering e In vain would ſpeed avoid, or ſtrength oppoſe. Prior. | 
8 * 18 Eg ny . F ot L wok thi 244436 (2.) The archbiſhop, too preciprtate in preſſing the reception 160 
d e e eee is po of that which he thought a reformation, paid dearly for it. | 
tunity to ſend a letter, to the ſecretary. Sqavift. | Bang s | n 


A raſhneſs and precipitance of judgment, and haſtineſs to 
believe ſomething on one, fide or the other, plunges us into. was the moſt frecipitate caſe I ever knew, having cut him off 
many errors. 2 3 es Watts's Logick. in three days, | Arbuthnot. 

Parct'errant;. ai, [{recipitens, Latin] 1; Falling or . 10 f, 250 
ruſhing, headlong. 2. Haſty, z urged with violent haſte, PAC“ IT ATE. u. / A corroſive medicine made by pre- 
3. Raſhly hurried. | cipitating mercury. 


(3.) Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels z it 


e —— Without longer pauſe, 3 As the eſcar ſeparated, I rubbed the ſuper- excreſcenee with 
Downright-into the world's fi region. throws | the vitriol-ſtone, or ſprinkled it with precipitate. Wijeman. 
His flight TTegipitant. Milton's Paradiſe La. PCI ITATELY. adv. from precipitate.] 1. Headlong z 


The birds heedleſs while they ſtrain 


| ſteeply down. 2. Haſtily ; in blind hurry. 
Their tuneful throats, the tow'ring heavy lead ig eee bene 


f | . : ( 2.) It may happen to thoſe who vent praiſe ör cenſure too 
O'ertakes their ſpeed ; they leave their little lives &- grecipitately, as it did to an. Engliſh poct, who celebrated a 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth Philips. nobleman for erecting Dryden's monument, upon a promiſe 

(2.) Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, which he forgot, till it was done by another. Favit. 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, Not ſo bold Arnall; with a weight of ſcull 


And curſe their cumbrous. pride's unwieldy. weight. Pofe.. Darke te: Cubs es dels” „ 
(3.) The commotions in Ireland were ſo ſudden and ſo vio- r . Pope S Dunctad. 


lent, that it was hard to diſcern the riſe, or apply a remedy PRECIIITA“T ION. 2. /, [precipitation, Fr. from precipitate.] 

to that precipitant rebellion. | King Charles. 1. The act of throwing. headlong. 2. Violent motion 

Pxect'elTANTLY. adv. [from precipitant.] In headlong downward, 3. Tumultuous hurry ; blind haſte. 4. In 
haſte; in a tumultuous hurry-. _ chemiſtry, ſubſidency : contrary to ſublimation. - 


To PRECIPITATE. v. a. [eræcipito, Lat; precipiter, Fr. Ader them pile 28 —_ m_—_ rock, 
in all the ſenſes.] 1. To throw headlong. , 2. To urge Bao Ae whey 1 Wl Gall 
on violently... 3. To haſten unexpeRedly. 4. To burry * N BIN T0 


Be this to them. Shateſp. Coriolanus.. 


cf chymiſtry oppoſed to ſublime. hurry, precipitation and rapid motion of the water, returning 
(I.) She had a king to her ſon- in- law, yet was, upon dark at the end of the deluge, towards the ſea. Mod uard. 
and unknown reaſons, precipitated and baniſhed the world (3.) Here is none of the hurry and precipitation, none of 
into a nunnery. . - Bacon's Henry VII. the bluſtering and violence, which muſt have attended thoſe ſup- 
— — Ere vengeance | f poſititious changes. Mood ward s Natural Hiſtory. 
Precigitate thee with augmented pain. Milton. (4.) Separation is wrought by precipitation or ſublimation; 


They were wont, upon. a ſuperſtition, to f recipitate a man that is, a calling of the parts up. or down, which is a kind of 


from ſome high cliff into the ſea, tying about him with ſtrings. attraction. Bacon. 
many great fowls. ; Wilkins. The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after the deluge, 
The goddeſs guides her fon, and turns him from the light, and the burying it in the ſtrata underneath amongſt: the, ſand, 
Herſelf involv'd in clouds, precipitates her flight. Dryden. was to e! the luxury of the productions of the earth, . 
(2. The virgin from the ground. which had been ſo ungratefully abuſed by its former inhabi- _ 
Upſtarting freſh,. already clos'd the wound, tants. : Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 3h (0008 


Precititates her flight. Dryden 


(3.) Short intermittent and ſwift recurrent pains do frecipi- PRECIII Tous. az. [præcipiles, Latin. ] 1. Headlong; 


ToPkeci'piraTe. v. 2. 1. To fall headlong. 2. To PRE CISE. adj. [precis, Fr. præciſus, Latin] 1. Exact; 
fall to the bottom as a ſediment in chymiſtry. 3. To ſtrict; nice; having ſtrict and determinate limitations. 


- 
4 Z 


tate patients into conſumptions. Harvey. ſteep. 2. Haſty ; ſudden. ; 3- Rath ; heady . A. is 
(4.) As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of (.) Monarchy, together with me, could not but be daſhed Þ 
feartul natures, it may do well; but if they be daring, it may in pieces by ſuch a precipitous fall as they intended. K. Charles. is 
Precipitate their deſigns, and prove dangerous. Bacon, (2.) Though the attempts of ſome have e a. and | 
Dear Erythræa, let not ſuch blind fury . their enquiries ſo audacious as to have loſt themſelves in at- [4 
Preci/itate your thoughts, nor ſet them working, tempts above humanity, yet have the enquiries of moſt de- 15 
Till time ſhall lend them better means, | | fected by the way. OO Brown's Vulgar Errours. i 
Than loſt complaints; | Denham's Sopby. How precious the time is, how frecipitaus the occaſion, / 5 
(F.) Gold endures a vehement fire long without any change, how many things to be done in their juſt ſeaſon, after once a 4 
and after it has been divided by corroſive liquors into inviſible ground is in order. x | Ewelyn Kalendar. q 
parts, yet may preſently be precipitated, fo as to appear again 3.) Thus fram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hold, i 
in its own form. | . *  Grew's Coſinol. _ Advice unſafe, precipitous and bol. Dryden. . | 
i 


taften without juſt preparation. | 2. Formal; finical ; ſolemnly and oh 503g | 
(1.) Had'ſt thou been aught but goſs'mer feathers, (1.) Means more durable to preſerye the laws of God. from: 

So many fathom down precipitating, x bblivion and corruption grew in uſe, not without ;771ecie direc -- 
Thou'dſt ſhiver like an egg. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. tion from God himſelf. 5 | Holter. 
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. Pa ECILSIAM. 2. [from preciſe.] 


* 8 90 . 3 
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| You'll not hear a letter for me; you ſtand upon your ho- 


nour; why, thou unconfinable baſeneſs, it is as much as I can 
do to keep the term of mine honour preciſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The ftate hath given you licence to ſtay on land fix weeks, 
and let it not trouble you if your occaſions aſk farther time; for 
the law in this point is not 7 ab 
TEE Let us deſcend from this top | 
Of ſpeculation ; for the hour preciſe © RY 
Exacts our parting. ; Wilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In human actions there are no degrees and freciſe natural li- 
mits deſcribed, but a latitude is indulged. Taylor. 
The reaſonings muſt be preciſe, though the practice may ad- 
mit of great latitulle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The freciſe difference between a compound and collective idea 
is this, that a compound idea unites things of a different kind, 
but a collective, things of the ſame kind. _ Watts. 
(2.) The raillery of the wits in king Charles the Second's 
reign, upon every thing which they called preciſe, was carried 
to ſo great an extravagance, that it almoſt put all Chriſtianity 
out of countenance: | 1 5 Addiſon. 
PRECISELY. adv. [from preciſe.] 1. ExaQly ; nicely ; 
accurately. 2. With ſuperſtitious formality ; with too 
much n ; with troubleſome ceremony 
(..) Doth it follow, that all things in the church, from the 
greateſt to the leaſt, are unholy, which the Lord hath not him- 
ſelf preciſely inſtituted ? Irs? TE HFooler. 
When the Lord had once preciſely ſet down a form of exe- 
cuting that wherein we are to ſerve him, the fault appeareth 
greater to do that which we are not, than not to do that which 
we are commanded. BEES Hooker. 
- He knows, 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion, | 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends. Shakeſpeare. 
Where more of theſe orders than one ſhall be ſet in ſeveral 
ſtories, there muſt be an exquiſite care to place the columns pre- 
ciſily one over another. Wotton's Architecture. 
In his tract my wary feet have ſtept, 
His undeclined ways preciſely kept. 
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Sandys. 


The rule, to find the age of the moon, cannot ſhew preci:ely 
an exact account of the moon, becauſe of the inequality of the 


motions of the ſun and of the moon. Holder. 


Meaſuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, p 
the fifth part of an inch preciſely. Newton's Optichs. 
PrEci'sEnEsS. n. .. [from preciſe.] Exactneſs; rigid 
nicety. 5 5 

I will diſtinguiſh the caſes; though give me leave, in the 
handling of them, not to ſever them with too much preciſeneſs, 
| | | | | Bacon. 
When you have fixed proper hours for particular ſtudies, keep 
to them, not with a ſuperſtitious preciſeneſs, but with ſome good 
degrees of a regular conſtancy. SEO Watts. 
1. One who limits or 


reftrains. 2. One who is ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous. 
(1.) Though love uſe reaſon for his preciſian, he admits him 
not for his counſellor, Shakeſp. Merry Vives of Windſcr. 
(2.) Theſe men, for all the world, like our preciſiaus be, 
- Who for ſome croſs or ſaint they in the window ſee, _ 
Will pluck down all the church. | 
A. profane perſon calls a man of piety a preciſian. 
PreEci's10n. n. [ preciſion, Fr.] Exact limitation 
He that thinks of being in general, thinks never of any par- 
ticular ſpecies of being; unleſs he. can think of it with and 
without freci/ion at the ſame time. | Locke. 
I have left out the utmoſt preciſions of fractions in theſe 
putations as not neceſſary; theſe whole numbers ſhewing well 
enough the difterence of the value of guineas, .. Locke. 
I TI was unable to treat this part more in detail, without facri- 
ficing perſpicuity to ornament, without wandering from the pre- 
cho or breaking the chain of reaſoning. _ Pope. 
Patcl'sive. adj. from preciſus, Lat.] Exactly limiting, 
by cutting off all that is not abſolutely relative to the 


preſent purpoſe. ; 8 
Precifive abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe things apart, 


Watts. 


Bacon. 


found it 


Drayton. 
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rt; as when we 


-without conſidering its ſubſtance or ſubjecd. Vati. 
To Pa RH DE. wi a, [preciudo, Latin] To ſhut out or 
' hinder, by ſome anticipation. © - 45 
This much will obviate and preclude the objections of our ad. 


verſaries, that we do not determine the final cauſe of the ſy. 
ſtematical parts of the world, merely as they have reſpect to 4 
exigencies or conveniences of life. Bentley. 
If you once allow them ſuch an acceptation of chance, you 
have precluded yourſelf from any more reaſoning againſt them, 
; | Bentley's Sermoys. 
I fear there will be no way left to tell you, that I entirely 
eſteem you; none but that which no bills can preclude, and no 
king can prevent. : . | Pope. 
PRECO'CIOUS. adj, [præcocit, Lat. precoſe, Fr.] Ripe 
before the time. 
Many precocious trees, and ſuch as have their ſpring in the 
winter, may be found in moſt parts. rogun. 
PRE cO“CITV. . /. [from precocious.] Ripeneſs before the 
une, 4 
Some impute the cauſe of his fall to a precocity of ſpirit and 
valour in him; and that therefore ſome infectious ſouthern air 
did blaſt him. Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 
To PECO“GITATE. wv. a. [precegito, Latin.] To conſider 


or ſcheme beforehand. 
PxEcoGni'TiONn. n. /, [pre and cognitio, Lat.] Previous 
knowledge; antecedent examination. | 
PrECONCE1'T. 2. ,. præ and conceit.] An opinion pre- 

vioully formed. | | 

A thing in reaſon impoſſible, which notwithſtanding through 

their misfaſhioned preconceit, appeared unto them no Jeſs cer. 

tain than if nature had written it in tlie very foreheads of all 

the creatures. | $þ 114.9 | Hooker, 
To PRE conCEt've. v. a. [pre and conceive.) To form 
an opinion beforehand ; to imagine beforehand. 

In a dead plain the way ſeemeth the longer, becauſe the eye 
hath preconceived it ſhorter than the truth; and the fruſtrations 
of that maketh it ſeem ſo. | Bacon, 

Fondneſs of preconceived opinions is not like to render your 
reports ſuſpe&, nor for want of care, defective. Glanville. 

The reaſon why men are ſo weak in governing is, becauſe 
moſt things fall out accidentally, and come not into any com- 
pliance with their precoaceived ends, but they are forced to 

comply ſubſequently. * ö South, 
PRECONCE'PTION, u. /, [præ and conception.] Opinion 

previouſly formed. 52-53 

Cuſtom with moſt men prevails more than truth; according 

to the notions and preconceptions, Which it hath formed in our 

minds, we ſhape the diſcourſe of reaſon itſelf. Hahkewill, 

PRECO“NTRACT. 1, /, E and contract. This was for- 

merly accented on the laſt ſyllable.] A contract previous 

to another. „„ 
Hle is your huſband on a precontratt ; 7 

To bring you thus together, tis no ſin. Shakeſpeare. 

To PrRECONTRA'CT. wv. a. [pre and contraf.] To contradt 

or bargain beforehand. | 

Some are ſuch as a man cannot make his wife, though he 
himſelf be unmarried, becauſe they are already precontracted to 


- 


ſome other; or elſe are in too near a degree of affinity or con- 
ſanguinity. | Aylife. 
Pxtcu'rse. =. /. [from præcurro, Latin.] Forerunning- 
| The like precurſe of fierce events, N 
As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on, 5 
Have heaven and earth together demonſtrated. _ Shakeſp- 


PRECU“RSOR. mn. . [præcurſor, Lat. 
Forerunner; harbinger. 

Jove's lightnings, the precurſers 
Of dreadful thunder claps, more momentary 5 
Were not. .  Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
This contagion might have been preſaged upon conlderayen 

of its precurſors, a rude winter, and a cloſe, ſulphurous an 

fiery air. | Harwey on the Plague. 


. 
” 


precurſeur, French. 


22 e 
Thomas Burnet pared the precurſor to the coming of Ho- 
mer in his Homerides. o . 
pxEDA “CEO US. adj. [from præda, Latin.) Living by prey. 
As thoſe are endowed with poiſon, becauſe they are preda- 
ceous ; fo theſe need it not, becauſe their food is near at hand, 
and may be obtained without conteſt. Derham. 
Pxe*DAL., adj. [from præda, Latin.] Robbing ; practiſing 
plunder, This word is not countenanced from analogy. 
Sarmatia, laid by predal rapine low, | 
Mourn'd the hard yoke, and ſought relief in vain. Sa. Boyſe. 
Pet /DATORY. adj. eee Lat. from præ da, Latin. ] 
1. Plundering ; practiſing rapine. 2. Hungry; preying ; 
rapacious; ravenous. 


the malice and the cruel predatory war made by Scotland. 
| 2 | Bacon. 
(2.) The evils that come of exerciſe are, that it maketh the 
ſpirits more hot. and predatory. 1 Bacon. 
per DEC EA“SE D. adj. [pre and deceaſed.] Dead before. 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began upon an ho- 
nourable reſpect, and worn as a memorable trophy of prede- 
ceaſed valour. | | Shakeſpeare. 
PxEDECE'SSOR. 2. , [predeceſſeur, Fr. pre and decedo, Lat.] 


1. One that was in any ſtate or place before another. 2. 


Anceſtor. ' FP 
(1:) In theſe paſtoral paſtimes, a great many days were ſpent 
to follow their fying predeceſſors. 255 Fw. Sidney. 
e 


There is cauſe, why we ' ſhould be flow and unwilling to 
change, without very urgent neceſlity, the ancient ordinances, 
rites and approved cuſtoms of our venerable predeceſſors. 

Hooker. 

If I ſeem partial to my predeceſſor in the laurel, the friends 


of antiquity are not few. | FFF 

The preſent pope, who is well acquainted with the ſecret 
hiſtory, and the weakneſs of his predeceſſor, ſeems reſolved to 
bring the project to its perfection. Addiſon. 
The more beauteous Cloe fat to thee, | 

Good Howard, emulous of Apelles' art; 

But happy thou from Cupid's arrow free, 
And flames that pierc'd thy predeceſſor's heart. Prior. 


PrEDESTINA'RIAN. n. . [from 
holds the doctrine of predeſtination. 5 
Why does the predefliizarian fo adventurouſly climb into hea- 
ven, to ranſack the celeſtial archives, read God's hidden de- 


crees, when with leſs labour he may ſecure an authentick tran- 


ſcript within himſelf. Decay of Piety. 
To PREDE'STINATE. v. a. [prede ſtiner, Fr. pre and 
d:/tino, Latin.) To appoint beforehand by irreverſible 


decree. | ; 
Some gentleman or other ſhall ' ſcape a predęſtinate ſeratcht 
face. | Shakeſpeare. 


Whom he did foreknow, he alſo did predeſtinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his ſon. _ Romans, viii. 29. 
* predefiinated us unto the adoption of children by Je- 

ſus Chriſt to himſelf. ; 1 Eph. i. 5. 
7 Prxepe'sTiNATE. v. n. To hold predeſtination. In 
ludicrous language. | | 

— His ruff creſt he rears, 


And pricks up his predeſtinating ears. 


nate.] Fatal decree; pre- ordination. | | 
Predeflination we can difference no otherwiſe from providence 
and preſcience, than this, . that preſcience only foreſeeth, provi- 
dence foreſeeth and careth for, and hath reſpect to all creatures, 
and } redeſlination is only of men; and yet not of all to men 
belonging, but of their {alvation properly in the common uſe of 
vines; or perdition, as ſome have uſed it. 
Tos 355 Raleiꝝbs Hiſt, of the World. 
— Nor can they juſtly accuſe | 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate; 
As if fredeftination over-rul'd | 
Their will, diſpos'd by abſolute decree, a 
Or high fore-knowledge. h Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


f 


predeſlinate.} One that  PREDI'CAMENT'. n. / [predicament, Fr. prædlicamentum, 


Duden., To PRE/DICATE. 
PaEDESTINATTION. . ore de ſtination, Fr. from predeſti- 


PRE DIC ATE. n. / [predicatum, Latin.] That which. is 
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PaE DESTINATOR; . . [from pred ſtinate] One that 
holds predeſtination or the prevalence of pre- eſtabliſned 
neceſſity. | R | 
Mle, mine example let the Stoicks uſe, 
Their fad and cruel doctrine to maintain; 
Let all predeſti nators me produce, 
Who ſtruggle with eternal fate in. vain.  Convley, 
To PrEDe'sTINE, v. a ['t# and deſtine.] To decice be- 
dig ny; ä 
Ve careful angels, whom eternal fate 
Ordains on earth and human acts to wait, 
Who turn with ſecret pow'r this reſtleſs ball, 
And bid predeſfiin'd empires riſe and fall, 


* 


Prior. 


(1.) The king called his parliament, where he exaggerated PREDETERMINA'TION, u. /. [predetermination, Fr. pre 


and determination] Determination made beforehand. 
This predetermination of God's own will is ſo far from be- 
ing the determining of ours, that it is diſtinctly the contri ry; 
for ſuppoſing God to r that I ſhall act freely; tis 
certain from thence, that my will is free in reſpect of God, and 
not predetermined. Hammond Fundamentals. 
The truth of the catholick doctrine of all ages, in points of 
predetermination and irreſiſtibility, ſtands in oppoſition to the 
Calviniſts. * | | Hammond. 
To PREDE TERMINE. wv. a. [pre and determine.] To doom 
-or confine by previous decree. | | 
We ſee in brutes certain ſenſible inſtincts antecedent to their 
imaginative faculty, whereby they are predetermined to the con- 
venience of the ſenſible life. | Hale. 
PaECDIAL. adj. [predium, Latin.] Conſiſting of farms. 
By the civil law, their predial eftates are liable to fiſcal pay- 
ments and taxes, as not being appropriated for the ſervice cf 
. divine worſhip, but for profane uſes. Apylife. 
Pxe'DicapLe. adj. [predicable, Fr. prædicabilis, Latin.) 
Such as may be affirmed of ſomething. . 
Prepi'capLe. n. /. [prædicabile, Lat.] A logical term, 
denoting one of the five things which can be affirmed of 
any thing. Vo, a 08 
Theſe they call the five predicables; becauſe every thing 
that is affirmed concerning any being, muft be the genus, ſpe- 
cies, difference, ſome property or accident. Watts, 


Lat.] 1: A claſs or arrangement of beings or ſubſtances 
ranked according to their natures: called alſo categorema 
or category. Harris. 2. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any 
definitive marks. n Wb gl 
(1.) If there were nothing but bodies to be ranked by them 
in the predicament of place, then that deſcription would be a'- 
lowed by them as ſufficient. 2 8. 

(2.) The offender's life lies in the mercy 

Of the duke only, gainſt all other voice; 


U 


In which predicament I ſay thou ſtand'ſt. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſhew the line and the predicament, LEM 
Wherem you range under this ſubtle king. Shakeſh. 


PxeEDICAaME/NTAL. adj, [from predicament.] Relating to 
predicaments. ke 1 
Pre'picantT.: n. /. [predicans, Latin.] One that affirms 


-any thing. | 


thing of another thing. pt . 
All propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex idea, which 
any term ſtands for, is fredicated of that term, are only ver- 
- bal; v. g. to ſay that gold is a metal. | Locke. 


To PRE/DICATE. v. n. To affirm ; to compriſe an affirma- 
ion. vo | RE 5 
It were a preſumption to think, that any thing in any created 

nature can bear any perfect reſemblance of the incomprehenſible 

perfection of the divine nature, very being itſelf not predicating 
univocally touching him and any created being. : 

f | Hale Origin of Mankind. 


* 


affirmed or denied of the ſubject; as, nn 75 rational; 
man is not immortal. 33 


Digby on Bodies. 


v. @. [ pradico, Lat.] To affirm any * 
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The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the ſub- 
ect. r | 1 Fan Logick. 
PrEDICa'TION. 4. / [ predicatio, Lat. from predicate.) 
Affirmation concerning any nz e 
Let us reaſon from them as well as we can; they are only 
about identical fredications and influence. Locke. 


To PREDUCT. v. 4. [ pra didtus, Lat. predire, Fr.] To 


foretell ; to foreſhow. . 
He is always inveighing againſt ſuch unequal diſtributions; 
nor does he ever ceaſe to predict publick ruins, till his private 
are repaired. | Government of the „ 
Pa EDI CTION. n. /. [ prædicia, Lat. prediction, Fr. from 
Yredict.] Prophecy; declaration of ſomethiag ſuture. 
—— Theſe fredifions 
Are to the world in general, as to Cæſar. Fhaleſp. 
The predifions of cold and long winters, hot and dry ſum- 
mers, are good to be known, Pacon's Natural Hiffory. 
How ſoon. hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! _ $i 
NMeaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 
Till time ſtand fix'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In Chriſt they all meet with an invincible evidence, as if 
they were not fredictions, but after relations; and the penmen 
ot them not prophets but evangeliſts. | 
He, who propheſy'd the beſt, 
Approves the judgment to the reſt ; 
He'd rather chick; that I ſhould die, | 
Than his prediction prove a lie. Swifts Niſcel. 
PE DIIC TOR. n. / [from predict] Foreteller. 
Whether he has not been the cauſe of this poor man's death, 
as well as the fredictor, may be difpated. Swift. 
-PrepiGE'STION. n. / [pre and digeſtion.] Digeſtion too 
ſoon performed. | | 268 
Pireaigeſtion, or haſty digeſtion, fills the body full of crudi- 
ties and ſeeds of diſeaſes. Bacon's Eſſays. 
To PkeDISPO'sE. v. a. [fre and difpoſe.] To adapt pre- 
viouſly to any certain purpoſe. | | 
Vegetable productions require heat of the ſun, to prediſpoſe, 
and excite the earth and the feeds. Burnet, 
Unleſs nature be f rediſpoſed to friendſhip by its own propen- 
ſity, no arts of obligation ſhall be able to abate the ſecret ha- 
treds of ſome perſons towards others. f South. 


PrxepisPosI'TION. . . { pre and diſpofition.] Previous 
adaptation to any certain purpoſe. . | 
The diſeaſe was conceived to proceed from a malignity in 
the conſtitution of the air, gathered by the predifÞoſtions of 
ſeaſons. 8 | 


- Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity with the af- 
fections; ſo as it is no marvel if they alter the ſpirits, conſider- 


ing that tunes have a predzſpo/ition. to the motion of the ſpirits. 


| Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
External accidents are often the occaſional cauſe of the king's 
evil; but they ſuppoſe a prediſpoſition of the body. | 
5 | 's Surgery. 


PazDoMINANCE- ; 1. /. [pre and domina, Latin.} Pre- 


PrxEDO'MINANCY- 
ſuperiour influence. 


valence ; ſuperiority ; aſcendency; 


We make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſun, the moon and the 


ſtars, as if we were knaves, thieves, and treacherous by ſpheri- 
cal predominance. Shakeſp.. King Lear. 
An inflammation conſiſts only of a ſanguineous affluxion, or 
elſe is denominable from other humours, according to the pre- 
dominancy of melancholy, phlegm or choler. Brown. 
In human bodies, there is an inceſſant warfare am the 
humours for predominancy. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


The true cauſe of the Phariſees diſbelief of Chriſt's do&rine, 


was the predominance of their covetouſneſs and ambition over 
their will. | 8 . South, 
The ſeveral rays in white light do retain their colorifick qua- 


lities, by which thoſe of any fort, whenever they become more 


copious than the. reft, do, by their exceſs and predominance, 

cauſe their proper colour to appear. 2 | Newton. 

Patpo'MINANT- adj. [predominant, Fr. pre and dominor.] 
Prevalent; ſupreme in influence; aſcendent. 


ſuch an humour as this were preuaminant. 


South. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


enn 
Miſerable were the condition of that church, the weighty af. 
fairs whereof ſhould be ordered by thoſe deliberations, * 
5 Coker, 


. bakeſpeare, 


& 
* 


Poul ſubornation is predominant, 
And equity exil'd your highneſs land. 
It is a. planet, that will ſtrike | 5K 
Where tis jredsmirrant ; and tis powerful. Shakeſpeare 
- Thoſe helps were overweighed by things that made againg 
him, and were predominant in the king's, mind. ” / Bacon. 
Whether the ſun, predominart in heav'n, | 
Riſe on the earth; or earth riſe on the ſun. Milton, 
T eould ſhew you feveral pieces, where the beauties of thi, 
kind are ſo predominant, that you could never be able to rend 
or underſtand them. 11 | Swift, 
To Pxtbo'MINATE. wv. n. [ predeminer, Fr. fre and dini. 
mr, Lat.] To prevail; to be aſcendent; to be ſupreme 
in intuen eee. | 
So much did love t' her executed lord N 
Preubminate in this fair lady's heart. Daniel. 
The gods formed women's ſouls out of theſe principles which 
compoſe ſeveral kinds of animals; and their good or bad diſpo- 
ftition ariſes, according as ſuch and fuch principles predominate 
in their conſtitutions. - ” an 
The rays, reflected leaſt obliquely, may predominate over the 
reſt, ſo much as to cauſe a heap of fuch particles to appear 
very intenſely of their colour. | Newton's Optichs, 
Where judgment is at a loſs to determine the choice of a lady 
who has feveral lovers, fancy may the more allowably fredoni- 
nate. f | Clariſa, 
To PxteLE'cT. v. a. [ pre and elect.] To chuſe by pre- 
vious deciſion. 
PREEMINEN CE. 2. /. | preeminence, Fr. pre and eminence, 
Ft is ſometimes written, to avoid the junction of ee, fre- 
heminerce ] ' 1. Superior ity of excellence. 2, Precedence; 


priority of place. 3. Superiority of power or influence. 


(1.) I plead for the. preemizence of epick poetry. Dryden, = 
Let profit have the freeminence of honour in the end of poe- , 


try; pleaſure, though but the ſecond in degree, is the firſt in 
favour. f | Dryden. 
It is a greater preheminence to have life, than to be without 
it; to have life and ſenſe, than to have life only; to have lite, 
ſenſe and reaſon, than to have only Hife and ſenſe. Wilkins. 
The preeminence of chriſtianity to any other religious ſcheme 
which preceded it, appears from this, that the moſt eminent 
among the n philoſophers diſctaimed many of thoſe fuper- 
ſtitrous follies which are condemned by revealed 1 Hi 
on. 
2.) His lance brought him captives to the triumph of Ar- 
Wee ſuch as, though Arteſia be amongſt the faireſt, 
vet in that iy were to have the preeminence. Sidney. 
H He toucheth it as a ſpecial preeminence of Junias and Andro- 
nicus, that in chriſtianity they were his ancients, 

I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
| Preemmence, and all the large effects 1 | 
That troop with majeſty. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


The Engliſh deſired no preeminence, but offered equality | 
both in liberty and privilege, and in capacity of offices and em- 


ployments. | | i Ha uad. 
Am I diftinguiſh'd from you but by toils, | 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ! 2 
Painful prerminencte. Auadiſn Cat. 
(3-) That which ſtandeth on record, hath preemnnence above 
that which paſſeth from hand to hand, and hath no pens but 
the tongues, no book but the ears of men. Hooker d 
Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the needle 1s 10- 
vereign, and the North ſubmits his preeminence. Brow 
Pre: MINENT. adj. [precminent, Fr. præ and eminent, 
Excellent above others. 
Tell how came I here? by ſome great maker p 
In goodneſs and in pow'r preeminent. —_ Wi m 
We claim a proper intereſt above others, in the . me 
rights of the houſhold of faith. „ Spratls . 
PREE“MPTTTON. . /. [preemptio, Latin.] The right © 
_ purchaſing before another. | | 


Hooker. 
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Certain perſons, in the reigns of king Edward VI. and To Pa“ TA R. v. v. [prefari, Latin.] To 'fay ſomething 


ueen Mary, ſought to make ule of this preemption, but groſſed 
in the proſecution, or defeated in their expectation, gave it over. 
| Carew. 


on 


7. PREENGA'GE. v. a. {pre and engage.} To engage 


by precedent ties or contracts. | 

To Cipſeus by his friends his ſuit he moy'd, 
But he was preeggag d by former ties. Dryden. 

Not only made an inſtrument; 

But preengaged without my on conſent. Dryden. 
The world has the unhappy advantage of preengaging our 
ſſions, at a time when we have not reſſection enough to look 
yond the inſtrument to the hand whoſe direction it obeys. 

Eb Rogers's Sermons. 

PrEENGA/GEMENT. #. . [from preengage.] Precedent 
My free gageme its to other themes were not unknown to 
thoſe for whom I was to write, | Boyle. 
The m—— fuited to their reſpective tempers, will make 

way to their aſſent, in ſpite of accidental preengagements, 1 
: 7 VIE. 

Men are apt to think, that thoſe obediences they pay to God 

' ſhall, like a preengagement, diſannul all after- contracts made 


by guilt. . Decay Piety. 
As far as opportunity and former preengagements will give 
leave. Collier of Friendſbip. 


To PREEN. v. a. [priinen, Dutch, to dreſs or prank up.] 
To trim the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide 
through the air.: for this uſe nature has furniſhed them 
with two peculiar glands, which ſecrete an unctuous mat- 
ter into a perforated oil bag, out of which the bird draws 
it with its bill. : Bailey. 
 ToPrEESTA/BLISH. v. a, [pre and eftablijh.) To ſettle 


beforehand. | 5 
PxeesTA'BLISHMENT. 2. / [from preeſtabliſb.] Settle- 
pre and exifte, Latin.] To exiſt 


ment. beforehand. 
To Pre ex1t'sST. V. a. 
beforehand. FL 
— If thy preexiſiizg foul 
Was form'd at firſt with mynads more, | 
It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden. 
PREEX1/STENCE. . /. [preexiflence, Fr, from preexif.] 
1. Exiſtence before. 2. Exiſtence of the ſoul before its 
union with the body. bn 
(1.) Wiſdom declares her antiquity and preexiſtence to all 
the works of this earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(2.) As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of women, 
from the doctrine of preexiſtence; ſome of the ancient philo- 
ſophers have ſatyrized the vicious part of the human ſpecies, 
from a notion.of the ſoul's poſtexiſtence. Addison. 
PxEEXI'STENT; a#j. [preexiftent, Fr. pre and exiſtent.] 
Exiſtent beforehand ; eg in exiſtence. 
Artificial things could not be from eternity, becauſe they 
. ſiippoſe man, by whoſe art they were made, preexificnt to them; 
the workman mult be before the work. | Burnet. 
Blind to, former, as to.future fate, | 
What mortal knows his preexiftent ſtate ? | 2 
If this preexiſtent eternity is not compatible with a ſucceſſive 
duration, then ſome being, though infinitely above our finite 
comprehenſions, mult have had an identical, invariable conti- 
nuance from all eternity, which being is no other than God. 
. 2 ITS - Bentley's Sermons. 
PREFACE. . {. [preface, Fr. prefatio, Latin-] Some- 
thing ſpoken - introductory to the main deſign; intro- 
auction ; ſomething preemial. | 
This ſuperficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe. 
Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judgment in ſtate 
affairs in his Utopia, than which, in the opinion of Budæus in 
a jrgace before it, our age hath not cen a thing more deep. 


Heay'n's high beheſt no preface needs. Milton, 


Shakeſpeare. 


' Peacham of Poetry. 


Pae'rAToRy. adj, [from preface.] Introductory. | 
this. propoſition, whoſoever will be ſaved, be reſtrained 
only to thoſe to whom it was intended, the chriſtians, then 


% 


To Paeg'race.'v, a. 


Before I enter upon the particular parts of her character, 


it is neceſſary to freſuce, that the is the only child of a de- 
crepid father. 8 S. ectator. 
1. To introduce by ſomething proe- 
mial. 2. To face; to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe. 

(1.) Whereſo'er he gave an admonition, he. prefaced it 


always with ſuch demonſtrations of tenderneſs. Fell. 
— Thou art raſh, | 
And muſt be prefac'd mto government. Scutber n. 
(2.) I love to wear cloths that are fluſh, | 
Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. Cleaveland. 


Pxz'racer. n. /. [from preface.] The writer of a preface. 


If there be not a tolerable line in all theſe ſix; the frefacer 
gave me no occaſion to write better, | Dryden. 


the anathema reaches not the heathens, who had never heard 
of Chriſt: after all, I am far from blaming even that prefa- 
tory addition to the creed. | Dryden. 


Pre'rEcT. n. /. [prefectus, Lat.] Governour ; commander. 


thing remarkable in their 
PRETEC CTURE. #, /. [prefefture, Fr. frefefture, Latin.] | 


he was before me. 8 
It may worthily feem unto you a moſt ſhameful thing, to have 


— He is much 
The better ſoldier, having been a tribune, 
Prœect, lieutenant, prætor in the war. 
It was the cuſtom in the Roman empire, for the preje&#s and 
viceroys of diſtant rar to tranimit a relation of ever 
their adminiſtration. . Addiſon. 


Command; office of gover ument. 


To PREFER. v. a. [preferer, Fr. prefere, Latin.] 1. To 
2. With ahove before the 
thing poltponed. 3. With before. 4. With to. 5. To 


regard more than another. 


advance; to exalt ; to raiſe. 6. To preſent ceremoni- 
oully. This ſeems not a proper uſe. 7. To offer ſo- 
lemnly ; to propoſe publickly ; to exhibit. 
(1.) With brotherly love, in honour frefer one another. 


| Romans. 
(2.) If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 


roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jeruſalem above my chief 


WT, . 


| Pſalm cxxxvii. 6. 
(3-) He that cometh after me, is preferre 


before me; for 


. 5. 


preferred an infamous peace h fore a moſt juſt war. Muolles. 
6 a O ſpirit, that doſt prefer 18 
Before all temples th' upright heart. | Milton. 
The greater good is to be preferred beſere the leſs, and the 


leſſer evil to be endured rather than the greater. . Wilkins. 
(4.) Would he rather. leave this frantick ſcene, | 
And trees and beaſts Freer to courts and men. 'Pridr. - 


(5-) By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, he was 
prefer'd to the biſhoprick of Coventry and Litchfield. Clarend. 
(6.) He ſpake, and to her hand prefer'd the bowl. Pope. 
(7.) They flatly difavouch | 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport ;. 
And as t' a perjur'd duke of Lancaſter, 
Their cartel of defiance they prefer. 
I, when my ſoul began to faint, 
My vows and prayers 1 thee prefer'd ; 
The lord my paſſionate complaint, 
Even from his holy temple, heard. 


Sandys. 


Prefer a bill againſt all kings and parliaments ſince the con- 


queſt; and if that won't do, challenge the crown and the two 
houſes. - C6438 Collier on Duelli g. 

. — —— Take care, : | 
Left thou prefer fo raſh a pray'r | 
Nor vainly hope the queen of love 
Will &er thy fav'rite's charms improve. | Por. 
Every perſon within the church or commonwealth may þ er 
an acculation, that the delinquent may ſaffer condign- pu 11h- 
| : Ales ace 
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Ben. Jobnſo . 
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P 41. FB mT E. a, [ preferable, Fr. from fer] L Eli. 


gible before ſomething elſe. With to commonly before 
the thing refuſed. n ei eee os. e en, 
The ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable purſuit of happi- 
neſs, which is greateſt good, the more. are we free from any ne- 
ceſſary compliance with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and 
then appearing preferable good, till we have duly B'S 8 
- Locke, 

Though it be incumbent on parents to provide for their chil- 
dren, yet this debt to their children does not quite cancel the 
ſcore due to their parents; but only is made by nature prefer- 
able to it. = 815 : ; TY Locke. 
Almoſt every man in our nation is a politician, and hath a 
ſcheme of his own, which he thinks preferable to that of any 
other. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


'Even in fuch a ſtate as this, the pleaſures of virtue would be 
ſuperior to thoſe of vice, and juſtly preferable. Atterbury.. 
Pae'FERABLENESS. 2. . [from preferable.] The ſtate of 
being preferable. . 
PRECPERAUELV. adv. [from preferable.) In preference; in 
ſuch a manner as to prefer one thing to another. % 
How came he to chuſe a comick preferably to the tragick 
pcets; or how comes he to chuſe Plautus preferably to Te- 
rence. | 1 | Dennis. 
PREITEIENCE. A. /, [ preference, Fr: from prefer.) 1. The 
act of preferring ; eſtimation of one thing above another; 
clection of one rather than another. 2. With zo before 
the thing poſtponed. 3. With above. 4. With before. 
. ich wer. | | 


(1.) It gives as much due to good works, as is conſiſtent 


with the grace of the goſpel; it gives as much preference to 


divine grace, as is conſiſtent with the precepts of the goſpel. 


| Spratt. 
Leave the criticks on either ſide, to contend about the pre- 
ference due to this or that ſort of poetry. Dryden. 


We find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear ſeveral 
actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a 
thought or preference of the mind, ordering the doing, or not 


doing ſuch a particular action. ; Cke, 
The ſeveral muſical inſtruments in the hands of the Apollos, 


Muſes and Fauns, might give light to the diſpute for preference 


between the ancient and modern muſick. Addiſon, 
A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's foul 
To ſee the pref*rence due to ſacred age | | 
Regarded. *' | | Pope's Odyſſey. 


The Romaniſts were uſed to value the latter equally with the 
former, or even to give them the reference. Waterland, 
(2.) This paſſes with his ſoft admirers, and gives him the 
freference to Virgil. 1 1 | Dryden. 
It dire&ts one, in preference to, or with neglect of the other, 
and thereby either the continuation or change becomes volun- 
try... | Locke, 
(3-) I ſhall give an account of ſome of thoſe appropriate and 

_ diſcriminating notices wherein the human body differs, and hath 


preference above the mot perfect brutal nature. . 
(4.) Herein is evident the viſible diſcrimination between the 
human nature, and its preference before it. Hale. 


(F.) The knowledge of things alone gives a value to our 


reaſonings, and preference to one man's knowledge over an- 
other, | | Locke. 


Parre'/nwment. n. /. [from prefer.] 1. Advancement to 


a higher ſtation. 2. A place of honour or profit. 3. Pre- 
ference ; act of preferring. Not in uſe. 
TOY 4 II move the king 
To any ſhape of thy freferment, ſuch 
As thou lr defire. . 
If you hear of that Þ:;nd traitor, e 
Preferient fals on him that cuts him off. Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


Princes muſt, by a vigorous exerciſe of that law, make it 


every man's interett and honour to cultivate religion and virtue, 

by rendering vice a dliigcace, and the certain ruin to preferment 

or pretenſions. | | Saut. 
(2.) All yirgſermuents ſhould be placed upon fit men. 


LEfrarge. Px ERG N AN cv. 2. J (from pregnant.] 1. The ſtate © 
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e Ceſigns are always ſeen through... Daweray; 
(4+) All which . a natural fręſerment of the one unto 
the motion before the other. Brown's Vulgar Erroux: 
Prxere'ren. 2. . [from-prefer.] One who prefers. ' 
To PREFI'GURA'TE. v. 4. [pre and figuro, Latin.] 0 
ſhow by an antecedent repreſentation. „ 
PazriGcura'TION. . /. [from pręſgurate.] Antecedent 
repreſentation. | | W | 
he ſame providence. that hath wrought the one, will work 
the other; the former being pledges, as well as prefieuratin; 
e eee mn beory 
The variety of propheſies and prefigurations had their punc. 
tual accompliſhment in the author of this inſtitution. Norv, 
To Pxerr'cure. v. . [fre and Hguro, Latin.] To exhibit 
by antecedent repreſentation. | 
What the Old Teſtament hath, the very ſame the New con. 
taineth ; but that which lieth there, as under a ſhadow, is here 
brought forth into the open ſun; things there prefigured, are 
here rformed. 1 . Hooker, 
' Such piety, fo chaſte uſe of God's day, 
That what we turn to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray, 
And did prefigure here in devout taſte, 
The reſt of her high ſabbath, which ſhall laſt. Donne. 
If ſhame ſuperadded to loſs, and both met together, as the 
ſinners portion here, perfectly prefiguring the two ſaddeſt ingre. 
dients in hell, deprivation of the bliſsful viſion, and confuſion 
of face, cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of vice, the 
church doth give over the patient. | Hammond. 
To PREPIINVE. v. a. (pefnir, Fr. pra ſinio, Latin.] To 
limit beforehand. 
He, in his immoderate deſires, prefined unto himſelf three 
years, which the great monarchs of Rome could not perform in 


—— who: ry. 


ſo many hundreds, _. Kinolles, 


To PREFIX. v. a. [prefizo, Lat.] 1. To appoint beforc- 
hand. 2. To ſettle; to eftabliſh. 3. To put before 
anche thing: as, he prefixed an advertiſement to bi; 
00k, 3 ä | 
(1.) At the prefix'd hour of her awaking, - 
Came I to take her from her kindred's vault. Shakeſprare, 
A time frefix, and think of me at laſt ! Sandy:. 
Its inundation conſtantly increaſeth the ſeventh day of June; 
wherein a larger form of ſpeech were ſafer, than that which 
punctually Frefexeth a conſtant day. Brown, 
| Booth's forward valour only ſerv'd to ſhow, 
He durſt that duty pay we all did owe : 
Th' attempt was fair: but heav'ns zrefixed hour 
Not come. Vs 3 | Dryden. 
(2.) Becauſe I would prefix ſome certain boundary between 
them, the old ſtatutes end with king Edward II. the new or 
later ſtatutes begin with king Edward III.- 
e Hale s Law of Ergland. 
Theſe boundaries of ſpecies are as men, and not as nature 
makes them, if there are in nature any ſuch prefixed m_ 
| | ocle. 
PRETIIX. 2. . [prefixum, Latin.] Some particle put be- 
fore a word, to vary its ſignification. | 
In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa and affixa, 
the former to ſignify ſome few relations, and the latter to de- 
note the pronouns poſſeſſive and relative. Clarle. 
It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in that lan- 
guage. 5 ; Braun, Fulgar Errors. 
Pxzr1'x10n. u. /. [prefixion, Fr. from prefix.] The act. 
of prefixing. 1 . 
To PRETOIRM. v. a. [fre and farm. ] To form before- 
hand. Not in uſe. | | | 
If you conſider the true cauſe, 
Why all, theſe things change, from their ordi nance, 
Their natures and preformed faculties, a a 
To monſtrous quality ; why you ſhall find, | | 
That heav'n made them inſtruments of feaer _ '/ 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
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being with young. 2. Fertility; fruitfulneſs; inventive To Pxzjv'picart. v. 3. [pea and judico, Latin. 
power z_acutenels. + ++ © determine beforchand to diſadvantage.  _ 
| (r-) The breaſt is encompaſſed with 'ribs, and the belly left Our deareſt friend ag gs 
free, for reſpiration ; and in females, for that extraordinary e,  Prejudicates the bufineſs, and would ſeem 
tenſion in the time of their pregnancy.  - Ray on the Creation. To have us make deni. 
(2.) He was ſent to ſchool, where his pregnancy was advan-' Are you, in favour of his perſon, bent 
taged by more than paternal care and induſtry, Pell. Thus to rejudicate the innocent? 
Pregnancy is made a tapſter, and hath his quick wit waſted Pazju'/picate. adj. [from the verb.] 
in giving reckoningss. - Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. prejudice ; formed before examination 
his 2 | of 1 regnan 12 My, N: hath prepoſſeſſed by opinions. 3 tion. 
found out an old way of inſinuating the groſſeſt reflections un- ö | 4 4 2 "PE" 
— eee 
E'GNANT. 4%. [jrignant, French; prægnans, Latin.] mon, ot propoſed to any of us to be pract 
PR . * p tubjects or chriſtians, but merely as philoſophers. Watts. 
1. Teeming z breeding. 2. Fruitſul; fertile; unpreg- _ (2,) Their works will be embraced by moſt that underſtand 
nating. 3. Full of conſequence. 4. Evident; plain; them, and their reaſons enforce belief from prejudicate readers. 
clear; full. An obſolete ſenſe. 5. Eaſy to produce any > 08 Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
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thing. 6. Free; kind. Obſolete. PaeJupica'rion. 2. [from prejudicate.} The act of 


Thou judging without examination. 


I.) — | 

Done fat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 
By Danae, pregnant wich alniahty gold. 

Through either ocean, fooliſh man ! 
That pregnant word ſent forth again, 
Might to a world extend each atom there, 


For every drop call forth a ſea, a heav'n for ev'ry ſtar. 
| Prior. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
| Dryden, 


( . .) All theſe in their pregnant cauſes mixt. 
Call the floods from high, to ruſh amain 


With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming grain. Dryden. 


(3.) Theſe knew not the juſt motives and pregnant grounds, 
with which I thought myſelf furniſhed. King Charles. 
An egregious and pregna-/t inſtance how far virtue ſurpaſſes 
ingenuity. DE IS Weodward's Natural Hiflory. 
O deteſtable, paſſive obedience! did I ever imagine I ſhould 
become thy votary in ſo f regnant an inſtance. Arbuthnct. 
(4.) This granted, as it is a moſt pregnant and unforc'd 
poſition, who ſtands ſo eminent in the degree of this fortune as 
Caſſio? a knave very voluble. Shakeſþ. Othello. 
Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 
Twere fregnant, they ſhould ſquare between themſelves. 
| Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
([.) A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, - 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, _ 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


(6.) My matter hath. no voice, but to your own molt preg- 


Shakeſ, eare. 


1. Fruitfully. 2. 


nat and vouchſafed ear. | 
PrE'GNANTLY- ad. [from pregnant. 
Fully ; plainly ; clearly. 
(2.) A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhew, 
That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 
More pregnantly than words. 
The dignity of this office among the Jews is fo pregnantly 
ſet forth in holy writ, that it is unqueſtionable ; kings and 
prieſts are mentioned together. South. 
PReGUsSTA'TION- 2. J. [pre and guſto, Latin.] The act 
of taſting before another. 4. 


Ts PRE IU DGE. ». a. [prejuger, Fr. pre and judico, Lat.] 
o determine any queſtion beforehand; generally to con- 


demn beforehand. | 8 | 
If he flood upon his own title of the houſe of Lancaſter, he 


knew it was condemn'd in parliament, and prejudged in the 


common opinion of the realm, and that it tended to the diſin- 


heriſon of the line of York. _ Bacon's Hem y VII. 
The child was ſtrong and able, though born in the eighth 
month, which the 2 do prejudge. 


but arguments, much leſs to be prejudged, or blaſted by them. 


Hammond. 


The committee of council hath prejudged the whole caſe, by 
calling the united ſenſe of both houſes of parliament an univer- 
ial clamour. | | Fo. 
Some action ought to be entered, leſt a greater cauſe ſhould 

de injured and prejudged thereby. 8 Aylife. 


Shakeſp. Timon. 


To Pre/Jupice. v. a, [from the noun: ] 


Bacon, © 
The cauſe is not to be defended, or patronized by names, 


alledge it. 
that which is well appointed in the book. 


PRE/JUDICE- ». /. [prejudice, Fr. prejudicium, Lat.] 1. 


Prepoſſeſſion; judgment formed beforehand without ex- 
amination. It is uſed for prepoſſeſſion in favour of any 
thing or againſt it, It is ſometimes uſed with 70 before 
that which the prejudice is againſt, but not properly. 2. 
Miſchief ; detriment ; hurt; injury. This ſenſe is only 
accidental or conſequential ; a bad thing being called a 
Prejudice, only becauſe prejudice is commonly à bad thing, 
and is not derived from the original or etymology of the 
word : it were therefore better to uſe it leſs; perhaps 
prejudice ought never to be applied to any miſchief, which 
does not imply ſome partiality or prepoſſeſſion. In ſome 
of the following examples its impropriety will be diſco- 
vered. 0 
(1.) The king himſelf frequently conſidered more the perſon 
who ſpoke, as he was in. his prejudice, than the counſel itſelf 
that was given. | Clarendon. 
My comfort is, that their manifeſt prejudice tio my cauſe will 
render their judgment of leſs authority. Dryden. 
There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors of all kinds, 
for which reaſon, when I talk of practiſing to fly, filly people 
think me an owl for my pains. Addiſon. 
(2.) I have not ſpake one the leaſt word, | 
That might be frejudice of her preſent ſtate, | 
Or touch of her good perſon. Shakeip. Henry VIII. 
England and France might, through their amity, - | 
Breed him ſome prej»dice ; for from this league © F 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, is a ſign of weak- 
neſs in princes, and much to the frejudice of their authority 
and buflneſs. | | Bacon. 
How plain this abuſe is, and what prejudice it does to the 
underſtanding of the ſacred ſcriptures. Locke. 
A prince of this character will inſtruct us by his example, 
to fix the unſteadineſs of our politicks ; or by his conduct hin- 
der us from doing him any prejudice. Aaddiſen. 
1. To prepoffeſs 
with unexamined opinions; to fill with prejudices. 2. 
To obſtruct or injure by prejudices previoufly raiſed. 
3. To injure; to hurt; to diminiſh; to impair; to be 
detrimental to. This ſenſe, as in the noun, is often im- 
properly extended te meanings that have no relation to 
the original ſenſe; who can read with patience of an 


ingredient that frejudices a medicine ? 


(x.) Half pillars wanted their expected height, 
And roofs imperfe& prejudic'd the fight. A 
Suffer not any beloved ſtudy to frejudice your mind, fo far 
as to deſpiſe all other learning. ä 5 Waits. 
(2.) Companies of as. men, be they never fo great and 
reverend, are to yield unto reaſon ; the weight whereof is no 
whit prejudiced by the ſimplicity of his perſon, which doth 
| 5 | Hooker. 
Neither muſt his example, done without the book, prejudice 
 Whaitgifte. - 
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+ 1 am nat to frgjudice. the cauſe, of my fellow-poets, though 
1 abandon my on defence. Dpa. 
( 3.) The length of that law is ſuch, that no particular nation 


can lawfully prejudice the ſame by any their ſeveral laws and 
_ ordinances, more than a man by his private reſolutions, the law 
of the whole commonwealth wherein he liveth. Hooker. 
The Danube reſcu'd,. and the empire ſav d. 
Say, is the majeſty of verſe retriev d? N 
And would it prejudice thy ſofter vein, 
To ſing the ties, Loris and Eugene? | 
To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the 
of its ingredients than the watr infuſion ; and, as gentian and 
lemon peel make a bitter of ſo grateful! a flavour, the only 
care required in this compoſition was to chuſe ſuch an addition 
as might not prejudice it. London Diff enſatory. 
Pxtjubtrcial.. adj. [projudiciable, Fr. from prejudice. ] 
1. Obſtructed by means of oppoſite prepoſſeſſions. 2. 
Contrary ;| oppoſite. © 3. Miſchievous ; hurtful ; injuri- 
- ous; detrimental, This ſenſe is improper. See Pxe- 
JUDICE, noun and verb. 4 W al 
(.) Tis a fad irreverence, without due conſideration to look 
upon the actions of princes with a frejudicial eye. Holyday. 
, (2.) What one ſyllable is there, in all this, prejudiczal any 
way to that which we hold ? F ; 
(.) Hao going away the next morning with all his troops, 
was moſt prejudicial and moſt ruinous to the king's affaus, 


Prior. 


Clarendon. 


One of the young ladies reads, while the others are at 
work; ſo that the learning of the family is not at all preju- 
dicial to its manufaftures. | Addiſons Guardian, 

A ſtate of great proſperity, as it expoſes us to various 
temptations, ſo it is often prejudicial to us, in that it ſwells 
the mind with undue thoughts. Atterbury. 

PxEjuDiCIALNESS. n. /. [from prejudicial.) The ſtate of 
being prejudicial ; miſchievouſneſs. EW 
 Pre'Lacy. n. /. [from prelate.] 1. The dignity or poſt 

of a prelate or eccleſiaſtick of the higheſt order, 2. 
Epiſcopacy; the order of biſhops. 3. Biſhops. Col- 

lectively. | | 
(v.) Prelaces may be termed the greater benefices; as that of 
the pontificate, a patriarchſhip, an archbiſhoprick and biſhop- 
rick, 5 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(2.) The preſbyter, puff d up with ſpiritual pride, 

Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride, 

His brethren damn, the civil "ard defy, | 

And parcel out republick pretacy. Dm Dryden. 

How -many are there, that call themſelves proteſtants, who 
put prelacy and popery together as terms convertible > SAD. 

(3.) Divers of the reverend prelacy, and other moſt judi- 
cious men, have eſpecially beſtowed their pains about the matter 

ol juriſdiction. 

PRE/LATE. . /. [prelat, French; prœlatus, Latin.] An 

eccleſiaſtick of the higheſt order and dignity. ; 

It beſeemed not the perſon of ſo grave a. prelate, to be ei- 
ther utterly without counſel, as the reſt were, or in a common 

perplexity to ſhew himſelf alone ſecure. | Hooker. 

| Hear him but reaſon in divinity, | 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 2 

You would defire the king were made a prelate. Shakeſp. 

The archbiſhop. of Vienna, a reverend fre/ate, ſaid one day 
to king Lewis XI. of France; fir, your mortal enemy 1s dead, 


what time duke Charles of Burgundy was ſlain. Bacon. 
Vet Munſter's ſrelate ever be. accurſt, - 
In whom we ſeek the German faith in vain. Dryden. 


PaELA'TICAL:- as}. [from relate] Relating to prelate or 

prelacy. ee e e e. 

PRELA“CTION. n. ,. [prelatus, Lat.] Preference ; ſetting 
of one above the other. | | 

In caſe. the father left only daughters, they e 

ceeded as in co- partnerſſup, without any frelation or preference 

of the eldeſt daughter to a double portion. . 

 PLE/LATVURE. n. . [prelatura, Lat. prelature, Fr.] 

eee The ſtate or dignity of a prelate. 


Die? . 


P 


ſition 


Hooker. 


Hooker's Dedication. © 
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N ; TWIST. 
Sat t is deſirous ta proſecute theſe aſyſtata or infinit 
let him reſort to the preleGion of Faber... | + ny 2 
PazeLtBA'TION. u. /. {from prelibe, Lat.] Taſte befo ; 
hand]; effuſion previous to taſting. i 0am 
„The firm belief of this, in an innocent foul, is a high 17 
libatios of thoſe eternal joys. More Diwine Diabgur 
PrELYMINARY. adj. [preliminaire, Fr. jrelimine, Latin J 
Previous; introductory; -proemial. _ | 
My mafter needed not the affiſtance of that preliminary pect 
to prove his claim; his own majeſtick mien diſcovers him to 
G | Dryer 
PRELYVMINARY. A. , Something previous; Preparatory 
act. Preparation, preparative. 
The third conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath on both 
ſides, and the preliminaries to the combat. Notes on Ilia 
PRE/LUDE. 3. / [prelude, Fr. pretudium, Latin.) | 
Some ſhort flight of muſick played before a full concen” 
2. Something introductory ; fomething that only ſlows 
what 1s to follow. 


I. — My weak eſſay . 
But ſounds a frelude, and points out their prey. 


le, | Yourg, 
(2.) — - To his infant arms oppoſe | 
His father's rebels and his brother's foes ; 
Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, | 
That form'd his manhood, to ſubdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hiſſing crew. Dryder. 


The laſt Georgick was a good frelude to the ZEneis, aud 
very well ſhewed what the poet could do in the deſcription of 
what was really great. Adidiſcn, 

One conceſſion to a man is but a prelude to another. 

| 5 Clariſſa, 
ToPrELvu'ps. v. a. [preluder, Fr. prelude, Latin.] To 
ſerve as an introduction; to be previous to. | 
Either ſongſter holding out their throats, 
And tolding up their wings, renew'd their notes, 
As if all day, preluding to the fight, 
They only had rehears'd, to ſing by night. 
PxELU'DIOUS. adj. [from prelud.] 
dad ++: 5 | 
That's but a pretudious bliſs, 
Two ſouls pickeering in a kiſs. 
PRELU'DIUM. n. /. [Latin.] Prelude. 
This Menelaus knows, expos'd to ſhare RT. 
With me the rough yreludium of the war. Dryden. 
PaELvU'SIVE. ad. [trom pre/ade.) Previous; introductory ; 
proemial. | 


Dryden, 
Previous; intro- 


| Waben. 


— The clouds 
Softly ſhaking on the dimpled pool | 
Preluffve drops, let all their moifture flow. Thom(cn. 
PREMA'L U'RE. a4j. [prematuri, Fr. pra maturus, Latin.“ 
Ripe too ſoon ; formed before the time ; too early; too 
ſoon ſaid, believed, or done; too haſty. 9 
\ "Tis hard to imagine, what poſſible conſideration ſhould 
_ perſuade him to repent, till he depoſited that premature per- 
ſuahon of his being in Chriſt. Haenmond's Fundamental: 
PkeEMATU'RELY. adv, [from premature.] Too early; t(0 
ſoon ; with too haſly ripeneſs. | | * 
PREMATU“AENESS, J . /. [from fremature.]. Too great 
haſte; unſeaſonable earlineſs. | 
To PREMF/DITATE. v. a. [premeditor, Lat. premeditrr, 
Fr.] To contrive or form beforehand; to conceive 
beforehand. | ; 52 | 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 


To greet me with premeditated welcomes. Shakeſpeart- 
With words /remeditated thus he ſaid. Di des. 


To PREME C DITATE. wv. n. To have formed in the mind 
by previous nieditation ; to think beforchand. mY, 

Of themſelves they were, rude, and knew not ſo much 45 

how to fremeditate ; the ſpirit gave them ſpeech and cloquen' 
utterance,  Focker*s Ecclefiafiical Polity. 


dete rev. . (preediin Lat], Reading s ledun, 
* 


Þ 


Pk 


Ps Tr FT, 


0 PRE . „J) ĩ TRE 3 
21 1. f 17 2 lars, Lat. . "1 What friendly premonitions have been ſpent 


Fr. from premeditate, 
Are all th! unlook'd-for iſſue of their b on ren the force of ſuch an erroneous perſuaſion is, we 
To take their rooms ere I can place mytif, eee — colle& from our Saviout's premanitian to his diſci 
A cold premeditation for my purpoſe? Shakeſpeare, when he tells them, ae who killed them ſhould think 


Hope is a pleaſant premeditatian of enjoyment, as when a they did God ſervice. Decay Piety. 
dog expects, til his andy has done picking of the bone. PRBMO“NITOoRVY. . 0 [from pour and moneo, Lat.] Pre- 


More's Antidote againff Atheiſm. viouſly ad viſing- 


He amidf the diſadvantage of extempore againſt premedi. 7 ; i 
tation, diſpelled with eaſe Fates cleameſs alt the Tophiſins "3 ph M oy ke *hi . a. ee and 8 Lat.] To 
that had been brought againſt him. Fell. 


not, that ſudden thought may be re 1 1 law, whereby a 4 is Pre 1 for ents — 
thoſe thoughts mult 1 Ju than 8 can ir s, nc ſtatute. - 2. The penalty fo incurred. 3. A difficulty; 


premeattatio 7 | Dryden on Dramatick Pactry. à diftreſs. A low ungrammarical word. 
To PREME'RIT, v. &. leer, Latin. ] To deſerve (1.) Premunire is now grown a good word in our Engliſh 
before. Jaws, by tract of time; and yet at firſt it was merely miſtaken 
They did not f Sir John Hotham, or premonere. Bramball again Hobbes. 
| premerited of thr nee. Ge Jn ty ; who had 6 wack o(3:) Woolley Ancurted 's fremenire, forfeited 1 honour, 
) 1. 7 5 eſtate and lite, Which hee in great calamity out 
A 7. U e at fie, Fr. I Firſt PaeMuNT'TiION. =. . from promunio, Lat.] An antici- 


A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered to the pation of objection. 
gods at their 1 as ou primices or firſt rl the To PRENO'/MINATE, V. a. [franomino, Latin. ] To fore- 


Dryden. name. 
PRE" MIER: a. (French] Firſt; chief. He you would ſound, 
The Spaniard challengeth the pt mier place, in reger of Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes, 


his dem Camden, Remains, | The youth, you breathe of, guilty. — Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Thus families like realms, with equal fue,  PRENoOMINA'TION- . / [pre and nomino, Latin-] The 
Are ſank by yremer miniſters of ſtate. Swift, - privilege of being named- firſt. 


Jo PREMI“Ss E. v. a, Pra miſſus, Latin.} 1. To explain The watry productions ſhould have the drexcmination.; and 
previouſly ; to lay down premiſes. 2. To ſend before they of the land rather derive their names, than nominate 
the time. Not in uſe.. thoſe of the ſea. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


taken; he premiſeth, and then infers. urnet. Foreknowledge ; preſcience. 
I /remiſe theſe particulars, that the reader may know I enter The hedgehog's preſenſion of winds is fo exact, that it 


Knit earth and heav'n together. Shakeſpeare's cw VI. apprentice] One bound to a maſter, in order to in- 
PREMISES. #. , [premifſa, Lat. premiſſes, Fr.] Pro- ſtruction in a trade. | 
poſitions antecedently ſuppoſed or proved. 2. In low ny accuſer is my prentice, and when I did correct him for 
language, houſes or lands: as, I was upon the premiſſes. his 
(19 They infer upon the premiſes, that as great difference me. | Shakeſteare's Henry VI. 
as commodiouſly may be, there ſhould be in all outward cere- PRE NTICESHIP. n. /. [from prontice.]. The ſervitude of 
monies between the people of God, and them which are not - ana Prentice, 


his people. | Hook r. e ſerv'd a prenticeſbip, who ſets u os | 
This is fo regular an inference, that whilt the Nes ſtand Ward try d on puppies, and the poor his drop. Pope. 
firm, it is impoſſible to ſhake the concluſton. Decay of Piety. PR E N U \NCIA1 ON: "0. F [prenuncio, Latin. } The act of 


She ſtudy' d well the point, and found 
Her foes concluſions were not ſound, 
From premiſes erroneous brought, 


telling before. | Did. 


No body cares to make loans upon a new project; + ai Le the 3 pad grant, 82 eee. 
men neyer fail to bring in their money upon à land-tax, when REOCCUPA'TION. 1. / (preoccupation, Fr. from precccupa te.] 
the premium or intereſt allowed them is fuited to the hazard “: 1 2. Prepoſſeſſion. 3. Anticipation of 
they run. Addi ſon s Freeholder. © 

People were tempted: to hens. by great premiums and large Woe ) As if, by way of preoccupation, be ſhould have ſaĩd; well, 
;nterell 3 and it concerned them to preſerve that government, here you ſee your commiſſion, this is your duty, theſe are your 
which they had truſted with their money. Sabiſts Miſcel. difeours ments; never ſeek for evaſions from worldly affticti- 


Paros“ rion. x. 1 [from premoniſp. Previous notice; To PxEO'MINATE. v. a, [pre and ominer, Lat.] To prog- 
Previous intelligence. | znoſticate; to ſhow by omens any future event. 


of mellitatit 3 50 N your forbearance, und their vain event, Nani 


(1.) The apoſtle's diſcourſe here is an anſwer upon x ground PRENO'TION. 2. J. [prenotion, Fr. pre and noſco, Latin. ] 


upon it as a very ungrateful taſk. * Aadiſon. ſtoppeth the north or ſouthern hole of its neſt, according unto 
(2.) O let the vile world end, | -prenotion of theſe winds enſuing. _ Brown. 
And the fremiſed flames of the laſt day | PRE/NTICE. . /. [contraQted, by colloquial licenſe, from 


ult, he did vow upon his knees he would be even with 


PRE ofccupAaNnCcy-, . . [from precceupate.] The act of 


And therefore the deduction's nought. | Sevift's Miſcel. taking poſſeſſion before another. 
Par mis. mn; J. [prom fſum, Lat. — . To PREO'CCUPATE. v. 4. [preoceuper, Fr. preoccupo, 
This word is rare in the ſingular. Latin.] 1. To anticipate. 2. To prepoſſeſs; to fill 
They know the major or minor, which is implied, when you With prejudices. 
0 pronounce the other vremifs and the . * „ (. 83 aſpireth to death ; grief flieth to it; * 3 
reoccupieth it. | , 
3 2. eg : rec ] cee, 825 E ( 2.) That the model be plain without colours, leſt the eye 


. 


Re is re ꝓↄ—̃O — «% I ETSY 3 
n WAS. "4 * 4 
1 


To PREMOY/NISH: v. @. Lyræ nones, Lat. ] To warn or ons; this is your reward, if you parade my this is. your 


 admoniſh beforebasd; doom, if you decline it. | South. 
PREMO/NISHMENT. n. ＋. [from premoniſh. ] Previons | in- To Paeo'ccurry. v. a. To prepoſſeſs; s tO Ks 24 by an- 
formation 5 r or 8 4 
After theſe +remon ;ſhme þ I will come to the compartition I think it more reſpectful to the reader to leave ſomething 
itſelf. " Re „ Wotton's ArchiteGure. to reflections, than preoccufy his judgment. | Arbutbnot. 
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Biecauſe many ravens were ſeen hen Alexander entered Ba- 
bylon, they were thought to-preominate his death, : ,,, Brown, 
Paroet'nron. A. [pre and opinie, Lat.] Opinion an- 
tecedently formed; prepoſſeſſion. E 3245: ret} Bala went 
Diet holds no ſolid rule of ſelection; ſome, in indiftin&t-vo- 
racity, eating almoſt any; others, out of a timorous prropi nion, 

refraining from very many things. , + * 
79 PREORDAVIN. v. @. [pre and ordain.]' To ordain 
beforehand. Nan DATA ens 
Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if all things 


9 
1 


be preordained by God, and fo demonſtrated; to be willed by 


him, it remains there is no ſuch thing as ſin. .. Hammond. 
1p Few ſouls preordain'd by fate, | 
The race of gods have reach'd that enyy'd tate. 


PrRrO/RDINANCE. n. , [fr@ and ordinance.] Antecedent 


* 


decree; firſt decree. Not in uſe. | | 
— Theſe lowly courteſies | | 
Might ſtir the blood of ordinary. men, 7 
And turn preordinance and firſt decree 
Into the law of children. N 
PrxEORDINA'TION. 7. . [from preordain.] The act of 
-  Preordaining. - | | 
REPARA'TION. #. /, [freparatio, Lat. preparation, Fr. 
from prepare.) 1. The act of preparing or previouſly 
fitting any thing to any purpoſe. 2. Previous meaſures. 
3. Ceremonious introduction. 4. The act of making or 
fitting by a regular proceſs. 5. Any thing made by pro- 
ceſs of operation, 6. Accompliſhment ; qualification. 
Out of 4 | Wi hs - 
(1.) Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due prefargtion 
8 3 life, than our unhappy miſtake of the nature and 
end of this. . 


this diſſolution, and after what manner it came to paſs. Burnet. 
(3.) I make bold to preſs, with ſo little preparation, upon you. 
— You're welcome, Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
(4+) In the preparations of cookery, the moſt volatile parts 
of vegetables are deſtroyed. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(5:) I with the chymiſts had been more ſparing, who magnify 
their preparations, inveigle the curioſity of many, and delude 
the ſecurity of molt, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(6.) Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent breeding, 
authentick in your place and 
many warlike, courtlike and learned preparations. - Shakeſp, 
PREPARATIVE. adj. [preparatif, Fr. from prepare.] Ha- 
ving the power of propering or qualifying. | 
Would men have ſpent toilſome days and watchful nights in 

the laborious queſt of knowledge preparative to this work. 
| South, 


PREPa'RATIVE. N. / [preparatif, Fr. from prepare.) 5 


That which has the power of preparing or previouſly 


fitting. 2. That which is done in order to ſomething 
elſe. | 7 „ | 
(J.) They tell us the profit of reading is fingular, in that it 


ſerveth for a preparative.unto ſermons. Hooker. 
My book of advancement of learning may be ſome prepara- 
tive or key for the better opening of the inſtauration. Bacon. 
Reſolvedneſs in ſin can, with no reaſon, be imagined a fre- 
parati ve to remiſſion. n Decay of Piety. 
Though he judged the time of fickneſs an improper ſeaſon 
for the great work of repentance ; yet he eſteemed it a moſt uſe- 
tu} preparative, the voice of God himſelf exhorting to it. 
| | Fell. 
Such a temper” is a contradiction to ntance, as being 
founded in the deſtruction of thoſe qualities, which are the only 
diſpoſitions and preparatives to it. <5. fat; 
(2.) The miſeries, which have enſued, may be yet, through 

thy mercy, prefparaiives to us of future bleſſings. K. Charles. 
What avails it to make all the neceſſary preparatives for our 
voyage, if we do not actually begin the journey. Dryden. 

- Patra RATIVELY. adv. [from preparative.) Previouſly ; 
by way of preparation. | 8555 


Brown.” 


Shaleſp. Julius Cæſ. 27. 


| Vale Preparation for Death. _ 
(2.) I will ſhew- what preparations there were in nature for 


rſon, generally allowed for your 


life, as to make a man a go 


(1. | 
this world, and preparatory to our 


* 


1. n Tillotſon. 
(2. ) Preparatory, limited and formal interrogatories in wit. 
ing. preclude this way of occaſional interrogatories. Hale 
Rains were but preparato y, the violence of the deluge de. 

_ _ pended upon the diſruption of the great abyſs. | Burnet, 


To PREPARE: v. a. [preparo, Lat. preparer, Fr.] 1. J 
fit for any thing; to adjuſt to any uſe ; to make ready 
for any purpoſe. 2. To qualify for any putpoſe. 3. 0 
make ready beforehand. 4. To form; to make. 5. Ty 
make by regular proceſs: as, he prepared a medicine. 

.] Patient Octavia, plough thy viſage up 
With her prepared nails. - Shakeſp. Art. and Cle, 
Prepare men's hearts by giving them the grace of humility, 
"Hammond, 


repentance and probity of heart. | 
Confound the peace eſtabliſn'd, and prepare 
Their ſouls to hatred, and their hands to war. 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light, 
Till doomſday wander in the ſhades of nig vo 
The beams of light had been in vain difplay'd, 
Had not the eye been fit for viſion made; 
In vain the author had the eye prepar 4 | 
With ſo much ſkill, had not the light appear d. Blackmore, 
(2.) Some preachers, being prepared only upon two or three 
points of doctrine, run the ſame round. Addon, 
(3.) There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may 
prepare a city for habitation, | Pſalm cvili. 36. 
Now frepare thee for another ſight. Milton, 
He took the golden compaſles, prepar'd 
In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe | 
This univerſe. wa bs | Miltor. 
(4.) He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and retared it upon 
the floods, fx  P/al. xxiv. 2. 
Te PRE PAR E. v. n. 1. To take previous meaſures. 2. 
To make every thing ready; to put things in order. 
To make one's ſelf ready; to put himſelf in a ſtate of 
f o hc op le, 3 
(1.) Efficacy is a power of ſpeech, which repreſents to our 
minds the lively ideas of things fo truly, as if we ſaw them with 
our eyes; as Dido preparing to kill herſelf, Peacham. 
(2.) Go in, ſirrah, bid them prepare for dinner. Shakeſpeare. 
The long-ſuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a freparing. By I Peter, iii. 2. 
PREPATR E. A. /. [from the verb.] Preparation; previous 
meaſures. Not in uſe. | 
In our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war. Shakeſpeare. 
PRETAAEDLY. adv. [from prepared] By proper precedent 
meaſures. | 1 85 et et} | 
She frefaredly may frame herſelf | 99 1 
To th' way ſhe's forc'd to. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Pexeya'reDNEsS. 2. , [from prepare.] State or act of 
being prepared-: as, he's in à preparedneſs for his fina/ 
exit t üg | e 18 f 
PREPA RER. n. from prepare] 1. One that prepares ; 
one that previouſly fits. 2. That which fits for any thing: 
(1.) The biſhop of Ely, the fitteſt preparer of her mind to 
receive ſuch a doleful accident, came to viſit her. Watton. 
| (2.) Codded grains are an improver of land, und fretarer of 
it for other crops. Mortimer s Huſbandiv. 
PREPE TVS E. * [prepenſus, Lat.] Forethought; pre 
Pzert'nseD. conceived; contrived beforehand : as, 
malice prepenſe. * 348 7 36335 » | 
To PreroNDer. v. a. [from preponderate.] To outweigh: 
Not uſed. eas as as. hes aut hs 
Though pillars by channelling be ſeemingly ingroſſed to on 
ſight, yet they are truly weakned ; and therefore ought not % 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


. 
be the more ſlender, but the more corpulent, unleſs apparences 

 preponder truths, 0 .» Wotton's Architefure. 

Praep0'NDERANCE. * J. [from 

PazyO'NDERANCY- of outweighing; ſuperiority of 
weight. 43 „ 


As to addition of ponderoſity in dead bodies, comparing them 
unto blocks, this occaſional preporderancy is rather an appear- , 


ance than reality. _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The mind ſhould examine all the 'grounds of probability, 
end, upon a-due balancing the whole, reje& or receive propor- 
tionably to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of proba- 
bility. 1 Locke, 
Little light boats were the ſhips which people uſed, to the 
{des whereof this fiſh remora faſtening, might make it ſwag, 
as the leaſt 77e;onderance on either fide will do, and fo retard its 
courſe. . Grew's Muſeum. 
J PREPO'NDERATE. v. a. [prepondero, Latin.] 1. To 
outweigh z to overpower by weight. 2. To overpower 
by ſtronger influence. ; Frith | 
TN... inconſiderable weight, by diſtance from the centre 
of the balance, will prefonderate greater magnitudes. Glanville. 
The trivialleſt thing, when a paſſion is caſt into the ſcale with 
it, preponderates ſubſtantial bleſſings, | 
| | Government of the Tongue. 
To PREPO'/NDERATE. v. 2. 1. To exceed in weight. 2. 
To exceed in influence or power analogous to weight. 
(1.) That is no juſt balance, where the heavieſt fide will not 
freponderate. ; | _ Wilkins. 
He that would make the lighter ſcale preponderate, will not 
ſo ſoon do it, by adding new weight to the emptier, as if he 
taok out of the heavier, what he adds to the lighter. Locke. 
Unleſs the very mathematical center of gravity of every ſyſtem 
be fixed in the very mathematical center of the attractive power 
of all the reſt, they cannot be evenly attracted on all ſides, but 
muſt preponderate ſome way or other. Bentley. 
(2.) In matters of probability, we cannot be ſure that we 
have all particulars before us, and that there is no evidence be- 
hind,. which may outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to prepon- 
deratè with us. Locke. 
By putting every argument on one fide and the other into the 
balance, we muſt form a judgment which ſide preponderates. 
peat | Watts. 
 PreponDERA'/TION. 2. [from preponderate.] The act 
or ſtate of outweighing any thing. | 


prepongerate.] The ſtate 
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PREPO'STEROUS. adj. -[{repferus, Lat.] 1. Having 
that firſt which ought to be laſt. 2. Wrong; abſurd ; 
perverted. © 3. 4 to petſons; fooliſn; abſurd-. 
(.) The method I take may be cenſured as prepoſſerous, be- 

- cauſe I thus treat laſt of the antediluvian earth, which was firſt 
in order of nature, + © Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

(2.) Put a caſe of a land of Amazons, where the whole go- 
vernment, publick and private, is in the hands of women: is 
not ſuch a prepoſterous government againſt the firſt order of 
nature, for. women to rule over men, and in itſelf void? Bacon. 
4 Death from a father's hand, from ag I farſt 
Receiv'd a being! *tis a prepoſterous gif | 
An act at which Med an ſtarts,, 


And bluſhes to behold herſelf fo cruel, Den bam. 
Brauch is the world's prepoſterous fate; 
Amongſt all creatures, mortal hate gk 
Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham. 


The Roman miſſionaries gave their liberal contribution, af- 
fording their prepoſterous charity to make them proſelytes, who 
had no mind to be confeſſors or martyrs. Fell. 

By this diſtribution of matter, continual proviſion is every 
where made for the ſupply of bodies, quite contrary to the pre- 
foſterous reaſonings af; thoſe men, who expected fo. different a 
reſult, | | Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

3.) Prepoſterous als | that never read fo far 
o know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd. Shakeſp. 

Pxero'sTEROVUSLY. adv. [from prepoſterous.) In a wrong 
ſituation ; abſurdly. 6 

— Thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, 

That befal frepofroufly. Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 

Upon this ſuppoſition, one animal would have its lungs, 
where another hath its liver, and all, the other members pre- 
pofteroufly placed; there could not be a like configuration of 
parts in any two individuals. = Bentley's Sermons. 

Paero's TEROUSNESS- 2. . [from frepoſterous.] Abſur- 
dity ; wrong order or method. | 

Pxe/eoTENCY. 2. / {prefotentia, Lat.] Superiour power; 
predominance. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and ſuch 
as ariſeth from a conſtant root in nature, we might expect 
the ſame in other animals. Brown. 

PR EPV“ CE. . ,. [prepuce, Fr, prefutium, Latin.] That 
which covers the glans; foreſkin. | 

The prepuce was much inflamed and ſwelled. 


_ Wiſeman. 


In matters, which require preſent practice, we muſt content To PRE'REQUuIke. v. a. [fre and require.] To demand 


ourſelves with a mere preponderation of probable reaſons. © previouſly. | 
| V.attss Logick. Some primary literal ſignification is prereguired to that other 
ToPrepo'ss. v. a. [prepoſer, Fr. præ pono, Lat.] To put of figurative. 1 2 fl . Hammond. 


before. 3 
PRE POSITION. n. / [prepoſition, Fr. præpofitio, Lat.] In 

grammar, a particle governing a caſe, 0 

A prepoſition ſignifies ſome relation, which the thing ſignified 

by the word following it, has to ſomething going before in the 

diſcourſe ; as, Cæſar came to Rome. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 


Pacpo'sITOR. A. , [prepoſiter, Latin.) A ſcholar ap- 
pointed by the maſter to overlook the. reſt. | 

To PREPOSSE/SS. v. a. [pre and pofſeſe.] To fill with an 
opinion unexamined ; to prejudice, | . 

She was prepoſſeſed with the ſcandal of ſalivating. 

| | | Viſeman. 

1. Preoccupa- 

2. Prejudice; preconceived opi- 


Parrosse's810n. n. , [from prepoſſeſs.] 
tion; firſt poſſeſſion. 
nion. | N , % fi 
(1.) Gad hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every 
man to give piety the prepoſſaſſion, before other competitors 
ſhould be able to pretend to him ; and ſo to engage him in ho- 
lineſs firſt and then in bliſs, _ Hammuond's Fundamentals. 
(2.) Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held under the 
prejudices and prepoſſefjions of education, been abuſed into ſuch 
olatrous ſuperſtitions, it might have been pitied, but not ſo 


much wondered at. ? South. 
With thought, from prefoſſe/ton free, reflect hs 
On ſolar rays, as they the ſight reſpect. Blackmore, 


Dia, PxERE/QUISITE- 


adj. [pre and reguiſite.] Something pre- 
viouſly neceſſary. 
The conformation of parts is neceſſary, not only unto the 

. prerequijite and previous conditions of birth, but alſo unto the 
parturition. - Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Before the exiſtence of compounded body, there muſt be a 
pre-exiſtence of active principles, neceſſarily prereguſſite to the 
mixing theſe particles of bodies. ö Hale. 


Pxtro'GaTIVE. n. . [prerogative, Fr. prerogativa, low B 


Lat.] An excluſive or peculiar privilege. 
My daughters and the fair Parthenia might far better put in 


their claim for that prerogative. | Sidney. 
A Our prerogative | „ 
Calls not your counſels, but our natural goodneſs p 
Imparts this. 27 Sbaleſpeurc. 
— How could communities, E 2 „ 
The primogeniture, and due of birth, | | 
. Prerogative of age, ſceptres, and crowns, | 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place ? . Shakeſpeare. 
The great Caliph hath an 4 20920940 in the choice and 
confirmation of the kings of Aſſyria. Knolles. 


They are the beſt laws, by which the king hath the juſteſt 
prerogative, and the prope the beſt liberty. Bacon. 
Had any of theſe ſecond cauſes deſpoiled God of his fre- 
rogative, or had God himſelf conſtrained the mind aud will of 
man bo impious acts by any celeſtial inforcements ? Raleigh, 
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They obtained another royal prerogative and power, to make 
war and peace at their pleaſure; - | Dawies. 
| The houſe of commons to theſe their frerogati ves over the 
lords, ſent» an order to the lieutenant; of the Tower, that he 
- ſhould cauſe him to be executed that very day. Clarendon. 
Por freedom ſtill maintain'd alive, W 3 ee 2; 
Freedom an Engliſh ſubject's ſole prerogative, 
Accept our pious praiſe. ile 
, All wiſh the dire prerogative to kill, . 
Ev'n they wou'd have the pow'r, who want the will, Dryd. 
It ſeems to be the  prer70gative of human underſtanding, 
when it has diſtinguiſhed. any ideas, ſo as to perceive them to 
be different, to conſider in what circumſtances they are capable 
to be compare. q 1 7's Locke. 
I will not conſider only the frerogatives of man above other 
animals, but the endowments which nature hath conferred on 
his body in common with them. Ray on the Creation. 
PRERO“GATIVE D. adj. [from preregative.] Having an ex- 
cluſive privilege ; having prerogative. _ 
"Tis the plague of great ones, v 
- Prerogativ\'d + they leſs than the baſe ; | 
"Tis deſtiny unſnunable. Shakeſpeare. 
Pxes: Pres, preſt, ſeem to be derived from the Saxon, 
pneort, a prieſt ; it being uſual in after times to drop the 
letter 0 in like caſes. _ __ Gibſon's Camden. 
PRESA GE. . /. [preſage, Fr. preſagium, Lat.] Prog- 
noſtick; preſenſion of futurity. Hg: 
Joy and ſhout pre/age of victory. Milton. 


Dreams have generally been conſidered by authors only as re- | 


velations of what has already happened, or as freſages of what 
1s to happen. | r 
To PRE SAGE. v. a. [freſager, Fr. preſagio, Latin.] 1. 
To forbode ; to foreknow ; to foretell ; to propheſy : it 
ſeems properly uſed of internal preſenſion. 2. Sometimes 
with of before the thing foretold. 3. To foretoken ; to 
og. 19 377 Ie" AS, 
1.) Henry's late preſaging propheſy 1 
Dit glad my heart Es N OT Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
| What pow'r xx mind | 
Foreſecing, or preſaging from the depth 
Of knowledge paſt or preſent, could have fear'd 
How ſuch united force of gods, how ſuch | 
As ftood like theſe, could ever know repulſe. Milton. 
This contagion might have been preſaged upon conſideration 
of its precurſors. Harwey on Conſumpti ons. 
Wiſh'd freedom, I freſage you ſoon will find, 1 


If heav'n be juſt, and if to virtue kind. Dryden. 
(s 2.) That by certain ſigns we may freſage | 
* heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 
he ſovereign of the heav'ns has ſet on high rk 
The moon to mark the changes of the ſky. Dryden. 


(3.) If I may truſt the flattering ruth of ſleep, 
My dreams fre/age'fome joyful news at hand. Shakeſpeare. 
Dreams adviſe ſome great good fr eſaginge Milton. 
| That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, freſages 
A greater ſtorm than all the Turkiſh power | 
Can throw upon us. 3 Denham's Sophy. 
When others fell, this ſtanding did preſage 
- The crown ſhou'd triumph over pop'lar rage. Waller. 
PatsAa'GEMENT. #. /. [from preſage.] 1. Forebodement ; 
preſenſion. 2. Foretoken. „ l a preted 7 
(.) J have — much enquiry, whether he had any ominous 
preſagement before his end. * Wotton. 
(...) The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſagement of ill 
luck, from whence notwithitanding - nothing can be naturally 
feared. | roy 15 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PRE/SBY TER. n. /. [prefeyter, Lat. meoBurie®..] 1. A 
prieſt. 2. A preſbyterian. y 


— 


(1.) 9 abſent through infirmity from their churches, 
might be ſai 
but read homilies. | | Hooler. 
They cannot delegate the epiſcopal power, properly fo called, 
to preſbyters, without giving them epiſcopal e P 


Addiſon. 


to preach by thoſe deputies who in their ſtead did 
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(s.) And preſoyters have their jack addi too. 5 
PreSBYTE'RIAL: 117 [ TgeoBurigE-. Conſiſting of ede 
PresBYTE'RIAN: 

aſtical government. 


Chiefly was urged the abolition. of epiſcopal, and the eſta. 


bliſhing of preſbyterian government. King Charles, 


| Who ſhould exclude him from an intereſt, and ſo . 
0 Dryden.” a more unavoidable ſway in preſbyterial detent r 


Holyaay, 


PrxESBYTE/RIAN. A. , [from preſoyter.] An abettor of 


- preſbytery or calviniſtical diſcipline. 

One of the more rigid preſbyterians. | Suit 
PRESBYTE'RY- 1. /. [from preſbyter.] Body of elders, 
whether prieſts or laymen. ; 
Thoſe which ſtood for the pre/byterp, thought their cauſe had 
now  mpathy with the diſcipline of botland than the hierarchy 
of England. F | | 
Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 8 

Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of preſbytery, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. «. Cleaveland. 
Could a feeble pre/oytery, though perchance ſwelling enough, 


correct a wealthy, a potent offender. Holyaay. . 
PxE'sCIENCE, n. , [preſcience, Fr. from preſcient.] Fore. 


knowledge ; knowledge of future things. 
They tax eur policy, and call it cowardice, 
Foreſtall our pre/cience, and eſteem no act 
But that of hand. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Preſcience or foreknowledge, conſidered in order and nature, 
if we may ſpeak of God after the manner of men, goeth before 
providence ;. for God foreknew all things before he had created 
them, or before they had being to be cared for; and preſcience 
is no other than an infallible foreknowledge. Raleigh, 
God's preſcience, from all eternity, being but the ſeeing every 
thing that ever exiſts as it is, contingents as contingents, ne- 
ceſſary as neceſſary, can neither work any change in the object, 
by thus ſeeing it, nor itſelf be deceived in what it ſees. 
| | Hammond. 
If certain preſcience of uncertain events imply a contradic- 
tion, it ſeems it may be ſtruck out of the omniſciency of God, 
and leave no blemiſh behind. More. 
Of things of the moſt accidental and mutable nature, God's 


preſcience is certain. South, 
Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 

And freſcience only held the ſecond place. Dryden, 

PRE/SCIENT. 44%. [preſciens, Latin.] Foreknowing; 


prophetick. 

Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the marriage of his 
eldeſt daughter into Scotland, had ſhewed himſelf ſenſible and 
almoſt preſcient of this event. Bacon, 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood? 


| Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand. Pate. 


Pxe'scious, adj. [ræſcius, Latin.] Having foreknow- 
edge. BY it | 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke of fortune fled ; 
Preſcious of ills, and leaving me behind, 
To drink the dregs of life. Dryde 
ToPxesci'np. v. a. [præſcinao, Latin.] To cut off; to 
abſtract. OT | 
A bare act of obliquity does not only preſcind from, but po- 


ſitively deny ſuch a ſpecial dependence. Norris. 


Pagsci1/nDenT. adj. [preſcindens, Latin.] Abſtracting. 
WMe may, for one ſingle act, abſtract from a reward, whuc 
nobody, Who knows the preſcindent faculties of the foul, can 
deny. 5 Cbevne's Philoſof bical Principles. 
To PRESCRIBE. wv. 4. [pra ſcribo, Latin.) 1. To ſet 
down authoritatively ; to order; to direct. 2. To direct 

medically. e 
(.) Doth the ſtrength of ſome negative arguments prove 
this kind of negative argument ſtrong, by force whereof all 
things are denied, which. ſcripture affirmeth not, or all things, 
which ſcripture preſcribeth not, condemned. Haoter. 
To the blanc moon her office they preſcri#'d. Milton. 


| rs 
a term for a modern form of eccleh. 
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There's joy: when to wild will you laws preſcribe, 


their diſcreet judgment in precedence and preſtance, read a 
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* yon 2 0 row 1 ou: Dryden. leſſon to our civileſt gent. Cares Surwey of en 1k 2 
ee eee | | PRI/sENCE. ni . [preſence, Fr. preſentia, Lat.] 1. State 1 
by A 94 <a avhong 7 oo eee of being plan's, contrary to abſence. 2. Approach _ F 
the magiſtrate, I ſhall not ſo much preſcribe directions for the | face 2 face to a rn erſonage. 8 ; m P orb — 20 ? 
future, as praiſe what is paſt, Atterbury, the view of a ſuperiour- 4. A number aſſembled before ; 
(2.) The end of ſatire is the amendment of vices by correc- 4 great perſon. 5. Port; air; mien; demeanour- 6, : 
tion; and he who D is no more an enemy to the Room in which a prince ſhows: himſelf to his court. 7. , þ 
offender, than the phyſician to the patient, when he preſcribes Readineſs at need ; quickneſs at expedients. 8. The per- 4 
harſh remotes. © -_ 7. : 0 Dryden. Aon of a ſuperiou r. | 
The extremeſt ways they firſt ordain, | 1.) To-night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, | 
Prejeriving ſuch intolerable pain, | And T'll requeſt your preſence, Shakeſpeare. 
As none but Cæſar could ſuſtain, Dryden. The preſence of a king engenders love | a 


Should any man argue, that a phyſician underſtands his own 
art beſt; an therefore, although he ſhould treſcribe poiſon to 
all his patients, hg cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable 
only to God. | | Sabiſt. 

75 PRESCRU'B E. Y. u. 1. To influence by long cuſtom.” 
2. To influence arbitrarily ; to give law. 3. {Preſcrire, 


Amongſt his ſubjects and his loyal friends, 2 

As it diſanimates his enemies. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

We have always the ſame natures, and are every where. the 
ſervants of the ſame God, as every place is equally full of his 
preſence, and every thing is equally his gift. Law. 

(2.) The ſhepherd Dorus anſwered with ſuch a_ trembling 
voice and abaſhed countenance, and oftentimes. ſo far from the 
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Fr.] To form a cuſtom Which has the force of law. 
4. To write medical direQicns and forms of medicine. 


(1.) A reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken off from 


ſchool, where being ſeaſoned with minor ſentences, they pre- 


ſcribe upon our riper years, and never are worn out but with 


our memories. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(2.) The aſſuming of an authority of dictating to others, and 
a forwardneſs to fre/cribe. to their opinions, is a) conſtant con- 
comitant of this biaſs of our judgments, Locke. 
- (3-) That obligation upon the lands did not preſcribe or come 
into diſuſe, but by fifty conſecutive years of exemption. 


| Arbuthnot. - 
(4.) Modern *pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctors' bills to play the doctors' part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, | 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. Pope. 


PrE'SCRIPT. adj. [preſcriptus, Lat.] Directed; accurately 

laid down in à precept. N | 
Thoſe very laws ſo added, they themſelves do not judge 

unlawtul ; as they plainly confeſs both in matter of pręſcript 


attire, and of rites appertaining to burial. | ooker. 


matter, that it was. ſome ſport to the young ladies, thinking 
it want of education, which made him ſo diſcountenanced with 


unwonted preſence. 1 Sidney. 
Men that very preſence fear, | 
Which once they knew authority did bear Daniel. 


(.) I know not by what power I am made bold, 


In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts. Shakeſpeare. 


Thus with eternal Wiſdom: didft converſe 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter, and with her did'ſt play 
In preſence of th' Almighty Father, pleas d 
With thy celeſtial ſong. . Milton. 
Perhaps I have not ſo well conſulted the repute of my intel- 
lectuals, in bringing their imperfections into ſuch diſcerning 
freſences. nn Glanville's Scepfis. 
Since clinging cares and trains, of inbred fears, | 
Not aw'd by arms, but in the preſence bold, 


Without reſpect to purple or to gold. Dryden. 
110 Look I fo pale, | 
—Ay; and no man in the preſence, 

But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 


Odmar, of all this preſence does contain, 
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Pxe'sCaleT, 2. . [preſcriptum, Latin.] 1. Direction; 


Give her your wreath whom you eſteem moſt fair. Dryden. 9 


precept; model preſcribed. Milton ſeems to accent the (5.) virtue is beſt in a body that is comely, and that hath 5 
laſt. 2. Medical order. , 431 esta, rather dignity of preſence, than beauty of aſpect. Bacon. 5 

(1.) By his preſcript, a ſanctuary is fram'd - | A graceful preſence beſpeaks acceptance, gives a force to . 

Of cedar, overlaid with gold. Milton. language, and $0 to conyvince by look and poſture. Collier. th . 

(2.) Nor did he ever with ſo much regret ſubmit unto my How great his preſence, how erect his look, 2304 £2 

treſcript. | Fe How ev'ry grace, how all his virtuous mother | „ 
PaESscRI TIN. 7. / [preſcription, Fr. preſcriptio, Lat. Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes. Smith, 1 


from preſcribo, Lat.) 1. Rules produced and authoriſed 
by long cuſtom; cuſtom continued till it has the force of 
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(6.) By them they paſs, all gazing on them round, 
And to the preſence mount, whoſe 3 view 
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Spenſer, 


| | me | Their frail amazed ſenſes did confound. A 
Jaw. : 4 Medical Feat. , 1 M! An' t pleaſe your grace, the two great cardinals | | 1 | 
' | 8 Wait in the preſence. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. IG | 


Of threeſcore and two years, a filly time ERS, 
To make tr eſcriptidn. for a kingdom's worth. Shakeſpeare. - 
Uſe ſuch as have prevailed 1 in things you have em- 
ployed them ; for that breeds confidence, and they will ſtrive 
to maintain their preſcription. | | Bacon's Eſſays. 
It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty, to diſpoſſeſs 
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The lady Anne of Bretagne, paſſing through the preſence in 
the court of France, and eſpying Chartier, a famous poet, 
leaning upon his elbow faſt aſleep, openly kiſſing him, ſaid, we 
muſt honour with our kiſs the mouth from whence ſo many 
ſweet verſes have proceeded. , Peacham. 

(.) A good bodily ftrength is a felicity of nature, but no- 
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r 3 that heart, where long poſſeſſion begins to ond thing comparable to a large underſtanding and ready preſence of 
Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, 0 e "nat tb be M , M 7 53 * 
a . . . - # - . ; , 
To whom by long preſcription you are kind. Dryden. Their beſt redreſs from preſence of the mind, 


The Lucquefe plead preſcription, for hunting in one of the 
duke's foreſts, that lies upon their frontiers. s. | 
(2.) — My father left me ſome preſcrif tions 
Of rare and proy'd effects; ſuch as his reading 
And manifell experience had collected 42 
For general ſov'reignty. 1 Shakeſpeare. 
Approving of my obſtinacy againſt all common preſcriptions, 


he aſked me, Whetlier I had never heard of the Indian way of 
* F *. 0 5 ö x 14 | | . ; Temple. : 
Pre 'SrANCE. n. J. [preſeance, Fr.] Priority of place in 


curing the gout by moxa. 
fitting, | Not uſec. 3 1 
The gueſts, though rude in their other faſhions, may, for 


Addiſon. | 
P&RESENCE-CHAMBE | u. /. 1 and chamber or 
room. ], 


PAESENCE-ROOM, |, 


Courage our greateſt failings doth ſupply. _ _. Waller. 
(8.) To her the fov'reign Freſence thus reply'd. Milton. 


F, 


| | The room in which. a 
great perſon receives company. 9141-1 


If theſe nerves, which are the conduits, to convey them from 
without to their audience in the brain, the mind's freſence- room, 


are ſo diſordered, as, not to perform their functions, they have 
no poſtern to be admitted bv. Locle. 
EKEneller, with filence and ſurpriſe, 
We ſee Britannia's menarch riſe, 

10 * a 
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As in the-prejence=chamber ſtan d. © Addifon. 


ol 


'PrxESE/NSION. . * [ præſenſio, Lat.] Perception before- i 


ha d 
£ * = 
. | n : ; 
F 3 
- 


The hedgehog's preſenfion of winds is erat. -» Brown, 


PRESENT. adj: preſent, Fr. pricſens, Lat.] 1. Not ab- 


ſent; being face to face; being at hand. 2. Not paſt; 
not future. 3. Ready at hand; quick in emergencies. 
4. Favourably attentive; not neglectful; propitious. 5. 


Unforgotten ; not neglectful. 6. Not abſtracted; not 
abſent of mind; attentive. 7. Being now in view; be- 


ing now under conſideration. 73.3. 00; 
(1.) But neither of theſe are any impediment, becauſe the 
.. regent thereof is of an infinite immenſity more than commen- 


ſurate to the extent of the world, and fuch as is moſt intimately 
preſent with all the beings of the world. 


{17 Male. 
Be not often preſent at feaſts, not at all in diſſolute company; 
pleaſing objects ſteal away the heart, 4; Taylo/. 
Much I have heard 
Incredible to me, in this diſpleas'd, 
That I was never preſent on the place 
Of thoſe encounter s. 
(2.) Thou future things can'ſt repreſent 
As preſent. | Milton. 
A preſent good may reaſonably be parted with, upon a pro- 
bable expectation of a future good which is more excellent. 


Wilkins. 


| + The moments paſt, if thou art wiſe; retrieve 
With pleaſant mem' ry of the bliſs they gave 
The preſent hours in preſent mirth employ, 


And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. prior. 


The preſent age hath not been leis inquiſitive than the former 


ages were. Moodauard's Natural Hiftory. 
The preſent moment like a wite we ſhun, | | 
And neter enjoy, becauſe it is our on. | 

| (3+) If a man write little, he had need have a t memory; 


if he confer little, he had need have a, preſent wit; and if he 


read little, he had need have much cunning. Bacon. 
Tis a high point of philoſophy and virtue for a man to be 
ſo freſent to himſelf, as to be always provided againſt all acci- 


— L'Eſtrange. 

(4.) Be preſent to her now, as then, | 

And let not proud and factious men . 

Againſt your wills oppoſe their mights. Ben. Johnſon. 
The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray'r, 

Well knew he meant th' inanimated fair, 

And gave the ſign of granting his deſire. Dryden.. 
Nor could I hope in any place but there, | 

To find a god fo preſent to my pray'r. Dryden. 


(5.) The ample mind keeps the ſeveral objects all within 
fight, and freſert to the ſoul. | 
(7.) Thus much I believe may be ſaid, that the much greater 
part of them are not brought up ſo well, or accuſtomed to ſo 
much religion, as in the preſent inſtance, | Law. 


The Pxt'seEnT. An elliptical expreſſion for the preſent time ; 


the time now exiſting. 
| — When he ſaw deſcend 
The ſon of God to judge them, terrify'd 
He fled ; not hoping to eſcape, but ſhun: | 
The preſent ; fearing guilty, what his wrath 
Might ſuddenly inflict. IEG 
Men that ſet their hearts only upon the preſent, without 
looking forward into the end of things are ſtruck at. 


Who, ſince their own ſhort underſtandings. reach 
No further than the preſent, think ev'n the wile, 
Speak what they think, and tell tales of themſelyes. Rowe. 


At Pxe'senT. [a preſent, Fr.] At the preſent time; now 
elliptically, for the preſent time. F 

The ſtate is at preſent very ſenſible of the decay in their trade. 

| 155 8 Acdiſon. 

Paz'sENT. n. . [preſent, Fr. from the verb.] 1. A gift; 

a donative ; ſomething ceremoniouſly given. 2. A letter 


or mandate exhibited per preſentes, . 


a a preſent unto Solyman. 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


Young. - 


Watts. © 


Milton. 


L Eftrange. 


the ſaid pamp 
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us Clarence! 


| Es yy 448 : 
I Will ſend thy foul to heavin, 


If heav'n will take the preſent at our hands, Shakeſpeare. 
His dog to-morrow, by his maſter's command, he muſt carry, 
for a preſent to his lady. . Shakeſpearc 
He ſent part of the rich ſpoil, with the admiral's enſign, a3 
 '* Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turk; 
Say heav'nly muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein by, 
Afford a preſent to the infant God? 5 
Haſt thou no verſe, no hymn, no ſolemn ſtrain, 


To welcome him to this his new abode ? Milton 
They that are to love inclin'd, . a6 

Sway'd by chance, not choice or art 

Io the firſt that's fair or kind, | 

Make a preſent of their heart. Waller. 
Somewhat is ſure defign'd-by fraud or force; 

Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe, Dryden. 
(2.) Be it known to all men by theſe preſents. Shakeſp, 


To PRESE INT. v. a, [prefento, low Lat. preſenter, Fr. in 


all the ſenſes.] 1. To place in the preſence of a ſupe- 
riour. 2. To exhibit to view or notice. 3. To offer; 
to exhibit. 4. To give formally and ceremoniouſly. 
To put into the hands of another in ceremony. 6. To. 
fayour with gifts. To preſent, in the ſenſe of to give, 
has ſeveral ſtructures: we ſay abſolutely, 20 preſent a man, 
to give ſomething to him. This is leſs in uſe. The com- 
mon phraſes are, to preſent a gift to à nan; or, to preſent 
the man with a gift. 7. To prefer to eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices. 8. To offer openly. 9. To introduce by ſome- 
thing exhibited to the view or notice. Not in uſe. 10. 
To lay before a court of judicature,, as an object of en- 
uiry. | 
4 6. 3 On to the ſacred hill 
They led him high applauded, and preſent 
Before the ſeat ſupreme. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
| (2.) He knows not what he fays; and vain is it, 
That we preſent us to him. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(3) Thou therefore now adviſe, 
Or hear what to my mind firſt thoughts preſent. . Milton, 
Now ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry moving breath 3 
* a foe, and ev'ry foe a death. Denbam. 
Lectorides's memory is ever ready to offer to his mind ſome- 
thing out of other men's writings or converſations, and is pre- 
ſenting him with the thoughts of other perſons perpetually. 
ee, Mattis Improvement of the Mind, 
(.) Folks in.mudwall tenement, - - 
Affording pepper corn for rent, | 
Preſent a turkey or a hen | 


To thoſe might better ſpare them ten. Prior. 
(5+) So ladies in romance aſſiſt their knight, 5 
Projen the ſpear, and arm him for the-fight. Pope. 
(6.) Thou ſpendeſt thy time in waiting upon ſuch a great one, 


and thy eſtate in preſenting him; and, after all, haſt no other 
reward, but ſometimes to be ſmiled upon, and always to be 
ſmiled at. * South. 
h He now preſents, as ancient ladies do, 1 
That courted long, at length are forc'd to woo. Dryden. 
Octavia preſented the poet, for his admirable elegy on her 


ſon Marcellus: Dryden. 
Should I preſent thee with rare figur'd plate, 
O how thy riſing heart would throb and beat, Dryden. 


(7.) That he put theſe biſhops in the places of the deceaſed 
by his own authority, is notoriouſly falſe ; for the duke of. 
Saxony always preſented. Atterbury. 
8.) He was appointed admiral, and preſented battle to the 
French navy, which they refuſed. Hayward. 
(9. Fell an, quoth ſhe, the woful tragedy, 5 
The which theſe reliques ſad preſent unto. Spenser. 
(10.) The grand juries were practiſed effectually with to pre/er# 
let, with all aggravating epithets. Swift. 
PxtsENTA'NEOUS. a/. [from preſentaneus, Lat.] Ready; 
quick; immediate. e 
Some plagues partake of ſuch malignity, that, like a preſen- 
taneous poiſon, they enecate in two hours. Harvey. 
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ParSE'NTABLE. ad. [from preſent.] What may be pre- PRPSEMNTM ENT. 3. / [from preſent.] 1. The act of 


ſented. 

Incumbents of churches preſentable cannot, by their ſole 
act, grant their incumbencies to others; but may make leaſes 
of the profits thereof. ; | 57 

PrESENTA'TION. 2. f. [preſentation, Fr, from preſent.) 
1. The act of prefenting. 2. The act of offering any 
one to an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 3. Exhibition. 4. This 
word is miſprinted for preſenfion. | 
(I.) Prayers are ſometimes a preſentation of mere deſires, 
as a. mean of procuring deſired effects at the hands of God. 

| | Hocker. 

(2.) He made effectual proviſion for recovery of adyowſons 
and preſentations to churches, Hale. 

What, ſhall the curate controul me? have not I the preſen- 
tation? 8 Gav. 

(3-) Theſe preſentations of fighting on the ſtage, are neceſſary 
to produce the effects of an heroick play. Dryden. 

(4-) Although. in ſundry animals, we deny not a kind of 
natural. meteorology, or. innate. 2 both of wind and 
weather, yet that e rom ſenſe, they cannot retain 

that apprehenſion after death. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PreESE'NTATIVE. adj. [from preſent.] Such as that pre- 
ſentations may be made of it. 

Mrs. Gulſton poſſeſſed of the impropriate parſonage of Bard- 
well, did procure from this lng Tos to annex the ſame to 
the vicarage, and to make it preſentatiwe,. and gave them both 
to St. John's College in Oxon. Spelman. 

PrESENTE'E. =, J. [from preſents, Fr.] One preſented 
to a benefice. 


Our laws make the ordinary a diſturber, if he. does not give 


inſtitution upon the fitneſs of a perſon preſented to him, or at 


leaſt give notice ta the patron of. the diſability of his preſentee. 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. . 


\ Prege'nTeR, . {+ [from preſent.] One that preſents. 
The thing was acceptable, but not the preſenter... 


By union, I do nat. underſtand that which is | 


or pre- 
ſential, becauſe I conſider God as omnipreſent. 


Norris. 


PAESENTIA'LIT.Y- 2. J. {from preſential.] State of being 


preſent. 


This eternal, indiviſible act of his exiſtence makes all 


futures actually preſent to him; and it is the preſentiality of 
the object, which founds the unerring certainty of his know- 
ledge. | South's. Sermons. . 


To PResE/NTIATE. v. a. [from preſent.]. To make preſent. . 
The fancy may be fo ſtrong, as to. preſertiate. upon one 
theatre, all that ever it took notice of in times paſt : the power 
of fancy, in freſentiating any one thing that is paſt, being no 


leſs wonderful, than having that power, it ſhould alſo acquire 
the perfection to preſentiate them all. Grew. 
PreESENT'FICK. adj. ¶ pris ſens and facio, Lat.] Making 
preſent. Not in uſe. 1 
RESENTITPICK TY. adv. [from preſentifichk.) In ſuch a 
manner as to make preſent, | | 1 
The whole evolution of times and ages, from everlaſting to 
everlaſting, is collectedly and -preſentifickly repreſented to Fe 
at once, as if all things and actions. were, at this very inſtant, 
really preſent and exiſtent before him. | More. 
PAE“ S ENT Lx. adv. from preſext.] 1. At preſent; at this 
time; now. Obſolete. 2. Immediately; ſoon after. 
(..) The towns and. forts you preſently have, are ſtill left 
unto you to be kept either with; or without garriſons, ſo as you 
alter not the laws of the country. | Sidney. 
We may preſume, that a Fare 120g it is not in the WA 
of God, tven for that very word which is read to be preſently 
their joy, and afterwards their ſtudy that hear it. Hooker. 
To ſpeak of it as requireth, would require very long diſ- 
courſe ; all I will preſently ſay is this. - Hooker. 
Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which freſently 
it hath, ſuppoſeth itſelf to tand in need of all which it hath 
not. | Raleigh's Eſſays. 
 __ (2: Tell him, that no hiſtory can match his policies, and 
' preſently the ſot ſhall meaſure himſelf by himſelf, South, 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


L' Eftr.. 
PaeSE'NTIAL- adj. [from preſent. ] e afro) reſence. . 


converſation of wicked men. 


- preſerve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 


' preſerve themſelves from. 


preſenting. 2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; repre- 
ſentation. 3. In law, preſentment is a mere denunciation. 
of the jurors themſelves or ſome other officer, as juſtice, 
conſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyors, and, without any informa- 
tion, of an offence inquirable in the court to which it is 
preſented. 2 Cue l. 

(1.) When comes your book forth? 

Upon the heels of my preſentment. 

18 3 c bur! 
Azzling ſpells into the ipun ar, 
of power to . the eye with blear illufion,, 
And give it falſe freſentments, leſt the place 
And my quaint habits breed aſtoniſhment. Milton. 

(3.) The grand juries were practiſed with, to preſent the 


1 


Shakefj eare. 


ſaid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and their een: 


ments publiſſied for ſeveral, wecks in all the news-papers. 
. SUI. 


PREISENTN ESS. 2. . [from preſent.] Preſence of mind 3 


quickneſs at emergencies. | 
Goring: had a much better underſtanding, a much -kcener - 
courage, and Ffreſentnæſ of mind in danger. Clarendon, 


PreSEkVa'TION. 2. , [from pyeſerve.] The act of pre- 


ſerving ; care to preſerve ; act of keeping from deſtrue- 


tion, decay, or any ill. 


Nature does require 
Her times of-preſervation, which, perforce, | 
I give my tendance to. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The eyes of- the Lord are upon them that love him, he is 
their mighty protection, a preſervation from ſtumbling, and a 
help- from falling. Eccluſ. xxxiv. 16. 
Ev'ry ſenſeleſs thing, by nature's light, | 
Doth preſerwation ſeek, deſtruction ſhun. Davies. 
Our allwiſe maker has. put into man the uneaſineſs of hun- 


For, thirſt, and other natural deſires, to determine their wills 
© 


r the preſervation of themſelves, and the continuation of their 
ſpecies. | Locke. 


PRESERRVATIVE. . J. [preſervatif,. Fr. from preſerve.] 


That which has the. power of preſerving ; ſomething 
preventive ; ſomething that confers ſecurity. _ | 
If we think that the church needeth not thoſe ancient pre- 
ſervatives, which ages before us were glad to uſe, we deceive 
ourſelves. a Hooker. 
It hath been anciently in uſe: to wear tablets: of arſenick, as 
preſervatives againſt. the plague ; for that being poiſons them- 
ſelves, they dravy the venom from the ſpirits. Bacon. 
Were there truth herein, it were the beſt preſervative for 


princes, and perſons-exalted unto ſuch fears. Brown, 


Bodies kept clean, which uſe preſervatives, are likely to 
eſcape infection. | Harvey. 
The moſt effectual preſervative of our virtue, is to avoid the 
| Roger's. 
Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really made uſe of as 2 
preſervative againſt enchantment. Breome 02 Odyſ.. 


PRESERVATIVE. adj; Having the power. of preſerving. 
od To PRESE'RVE. v. a. [freſerve; low Latin; preſerver, 


Fr.] 1. To fave; to defend from deſtruction or any 


evil; to keep. 2. To ſeaſon fruits and other vegetables 


with ſugar and in other proper pickles: as, 70 preſerve. 
plums, walnuts, and cucumbers. 
' (1.) The Lord ſhall deliver me from every evil work, and 
2 Tim iv. 18. 
God ſent me to preſerve you a poſterity; and fave your lives. 
, | | Cen. xlv. 7. 
© She ſhall lead me ſoberly in- my doings, and freſerde me in 
her power. Nn ix. 11. 
He did too frequently gratify their unjuſtifiable deſigns, a 
guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are liable to, and ant ang 
& 8 Clarendon. 
WM e can preſerve-unhurt our minds. | Milton... 
To be indifferent, which of two opinions is true, is the 


right temper of the mind, that preſerves it from being im- 


poſed on, till it has done its beſt to find the truth. Locke... 
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Every petty prince in Germany muſt be intreated to reſerve 


the queen of Great Britain upon her throne. Sevift. 


Par an n. {. [from the verb.] Fruit preſerved whole 
in ſugar. | 
All this is eaſily diſcerned in thoſe fruits, which are brought 
in freſervyes unto us. | +» Brown, 
The fruit with the huſk,” when tender and young, makes a 
good preſerve. | f Mortimer. 
Prtse/rver, mn. . [from preſerve.) 1. One who pre- 
ſerves; one- who keeps from ruin or miſchief. 2. He 
who makes preſerves of fruit. 
(.) Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's fide. Shakeſp. 
To be always thinking, perhaps, is the privilege of the infi- 
nite author and freſerwver of things, who never ſlumbers nor 
ſleeps ; but is not competent to any finite being. Locke, 
Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him, with the glorious 
title of deliverer of the commonwealth ; and one of his family 
another, that calls him its preſeruer. Addifon. 


, ToPxev'ps. wv. . [from prefideo, Lat. prefider, Fr.] To 


be ſet over ; to have authority over. 
Some o'er the publick magazines pre/ide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryden. 


— O'er the plans 2 
Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires fre/ide. Thomſon. 


Pre'sIpexcy. 2. / [prefidence, French; from prefident.] 


Superintendence. | 

What account can be given of the growth of plants from 
mechanical principles, moved without the prefidency and gui- 
dance of ſome ſuperior agent. Ray on the Creation. 


Pre'sI1DenT. u. J. [prefidens, Lat. prefident, Fr.] 1. One 


placed with authority over others; one at the head of 
others. 2. Governour ; prefet. 3. A tutelary power. 
(1.) As the preſident of my kingdom, will I #4 
Appear there for a man. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
The tutor fits in the chair as preſident or moderator, to ſee 
that the rules of diſputation be obſerved. Watts. 
(2.) How might thoſe captive Iſraelites, under the overſight 


and government of Aſſyrian preſidents, be able to leave-the places 


they were to inhabit. Brereauocd on Languages. 
(3-) This laſt complaint th' indulgent ears did pierce 


Of juſt Apollo, prefident of verſe. Waller. 


Pat's 1DEnTSHIP. 2. from preſident.) The office and 
place of prefident. | | 


When things came to trial of practice, their paſtors learning 


would be at all times of force to overperſuade ſimple men, who, 
knowing the time of their own freſidentſbip to be but ſhort, 
would always ſtand in fear of their miniſters perpetual authority. 


| Hooters Preface. 
Pxes1DIAL. adi. [prefidium, Latin.) Relating to a gar- 


* 


riſon. 


7 PRESS. wv. a. [prefſer, Fr. premo, Sreffur, Lat.] 1. To 


ſqueeze ; to cruſh. 2. To diſtreſs ; to cruſh with cala- 


mities. 3. To conſtrain; to compel ; to urge by ne- 


ceſſity. 4. To impoſe by conſtraint. 5. To derive by 
violence. 6. To affect ſtrongly. 7. To enforce; to 
inculcate with argument or importunity. 8. To urge; 


to bear ſtrongly on. . To compreſs ; to hug, as in 
embracing. 10. To act upon with weight. 11. To: 


make earneſt. Preſi or preſſed is here perhaps rather an 
adjcCtive ; prefie, Fr. or from preſse or empreſsè, French. 
12. To force into military ſervice. This is properly 
ir. | | 
(I.) The grapes I prefed into Pharaoh's cup. Gen. xl. 11. 
Good meaſure prefſed down, ſhaken together, and running 
over, ſhall men give into your boſom. Luke v1. 38. 
F From ſweet kernels preſs'd, „„ 
She tempers dulcet creams. 1165 | 
J put pledgets of lint preſſed out on the excoriation. Miſem. 
Their morning milk the peaſants preſs at night, | 
Their evening milk before the riſing light. 
After fr e//ing out of the coleſeed for oil in Lincolnſhire, 
they burn the cakes to heat their ovens, Mortimer, 
(2.) Once or twice ſhe heay'd the name of father 
F antingly forth, as if it preft her heart,  Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


wa 338 os 
(3.) The experience of his goodneſs in her own delive 
, bee merciful diſpolition to take ſo much NE 
delight in ſaving others, whom the like neceſſity ſhould Preſs, 
„ | Flooke 
The poſts that rode upon mules and camels, went. ch 
being haſtened and preſſed on by the king's commands, Eflber. 
I was preſt by his majeſty's commands, to aſſiſt at the 
treaty. ; Temfle's Mijcel. 
He gapes ; and ſtraight N 
With hunger pref, devours the pleaſing bait. Dryden. 
(4.) He freſed a letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver 
to you. | | Dryden's Spaniſh Fr yar. 
(5.) Come with words as medical as true, 
Honeſt as either, to purge him of that humour | 
That prefes him from ſleep. - Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) Paul was freſed in ſpirit, and teſtified to the Jews that 
Jeſus was Chriſt. COPIER Acts, xviii. [# 
Wickedneſs condemned by her own witneſs, and preſſed 
with conſcience, forecaſteth grievous things. Wifde xvii. it, 
(7.) Be ſure to freſs upon him every motive. Addiſon. 
1 am the more bold to preſs it upon you, becauſe theſe ac. 
compliſhments fit more handſomely on perſons of quality, than 
any other. Felton on the Claſſichs. 
Thoſe who negotiated, took care to make demands impoſſible 
to be complied with ; and therefore might ſecurely pre/s every 


article, as if they were in earneſt, Swift, 
(8.) Chymiſts I might pre/s with arguments, drawn from 
ſome of the eminenteſt writers of their ſect. Boyle. 


The cardinal being preſed in diſpute on this head, could 
think of no better an anſwer. |  Waterland. 
His eaſy heart receiv'd the guilty flame, 
And from that time he preft her with his paſſion. Sth, 
(9) He preſs'd her matron lis 


With kifles pure, | Milton, 
She took her ſon, and preſs'd 
Th' illuſtrious infant to her fragrant. breaſt, Dryden, 
——  Leucothoe ſhook, £ 
And preſs'd Palemon cloſer in her arms. Pope. 
(10.) The place thou preſſeff on thy mother earth, | 
Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee. Dryden. 


(11.) Let them be preſſed, and ready to give ſuccours to their 
confederates, as it ever was with the Romans; for if the con- 
federate had leagues defenſive, the Romans would ever be the 
foremoſt. Bacon s Eſſays. . 

Preſt for their country's honour and their king's, 
On their ſharp beaks they whet their pointed ſtings, Dry, 
(12.) Do but fay to me what I ſhould do, 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, 

And I am preft into it. 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath freſs'd 

To lift ſharp ſteel againſt our golden crown, 

Heav'n for his Richard hath in ſtore 

A glorious angel. Shakeſp. Richard Il. 

From London by the king was I preft forth. — Shateſp. 

They are enforced of very neceſſity to preſs the beſt and 

ateſt part of their men out of the Weſt countries, - which 
is no ſmall charge. Ralagh. 

The endeavour to raiſe new men for the recruit of the army 


SL akeſpeare. 


by pref/ing, found oppoſition in many places.  Clarenas. 
The peaceful peaſant to the wars is preft, 5 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt. Dryaen. 

You were preſſed for the ſea- ſervice, and got off with much 

a- do. ; | Suiſi. 


To PRESS. wv. n, 1. To act with compulſive violence; to 


urge; to diſtreſs. 2. To go forward with violence to 


any object. 3. To make invaſion, to encroach. 4. T0 


crowd ; to throng. 5. To come unſeaſonably or impor- 
tunately. 6. To urge with vehemence and importunity- 
7. To act upon or influence. 8. To PRESS An. To 
invade z to puſh againſt. „ HY 

(1.) If there be fair proofs on the one fide, and none at all 


on the other, and if the moſt prefing difficulties be on that 


ſide on which there are no proofs, this is ſufficient to render 
one opinion very credible, and the other incredible. Tillot/o"- 

A great many uneaſineſſes always ſolliciting the will, it 4 
natural, that the greateſt and moſt præſing ſhould determine 
to the next action. e | Locle. 


| (2+) —— [ make bold to preſs 
With ſo little preparation. Shakeſpeare. 

I preſs toward the mark for the prize. Phil. ili. 14. 
The Turks gave a great ſhout, and freſſed in on all ſides, 
to have entered the breach. f 0 Kolleg. 
Ti inſulting victor freſſes on the more, | 


And treads the ſteps the vanquiſh'd trod before. Dryden. | 


She is always drawn in a poſture of walking, it being as 
natural for Hope to. preſs forward to her proper objects, as for 
Fear to fly from them, ddiſon on Medals. 


Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our journey, much 
arfull 


leſs turn. back or fit down in deſpair ; but preſs. che y for- 

ward ta the high mark of our calling. - Rogers. 
(3.) — n ſuperior powers 

Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours, Pope. 


(A.) For he had healed many, inſomuch that they preſſed 
upon. him. for. to touch him. | Mar. iii. 10. 
Thronging crowds preſs on you as you paſs, ' 
And with their eager. joy make triumph flow. Dryden. 
(5.) Counſel ſhe may; and I will give thy ear 2 
The knowledge firſt of what is ſit to hear: 
What I tranſact with others or alone, 


Beware to learn; nor preſs too near the throne. Dryden. 
(6.) He preſſed upon them greatly; and they turned in. 
| Geneſis. 


The leſs. blood he drew; the more he took of treaſure ; and, 
as ſome conſtrued it, he was the more ſparing in the one, that 
he might be the more preſſing in the other. Bacon. 

So thick the ſhiv'ring army ſtands, | | 

And jreſs for paſſage with extended hands. Dryden. 

(J.) When arguments preſs equally in matters indifferent, 
the ſafeſt method is to give up ourſelves to neither. Addiſon. 

(8.) Patroclus preſſes upon Hector too boldly, and by obliging 
him to fight, diſcovers it was not the true Achilles. Pope. 
PRESS. n. . [prefſoir, French; from the verb.] 1. The 
inſtrument by which any thing 1s cruſhed or ſqueezed : 
a wine preſs, a cider preſs. 2. The inſtrument by which 
books are printed. 3. Crowd; tumult ; throng. 4. 


Violent tendency. 5. A kind of wooden caſe or frame 


for clothes and other uſes. 6. A commiſſion to force 
men into military ſervice. For impreſs. 
(1.) The preſs is full, the fats overflow. 
When one came to the preſs fats to draw out fifty veſſels out 
of the preſs, there were but twenty. Hag. ii. 16. 
The ſtomach and inteſtines are the freß, and the lacteal 
2 the ſtrainers, to ſeparate the pure emulſion from the 
æces. | | 
They kept their clothes, when they were not worn, con- 
ſtantly in a preſs to give them a luſtre. Arbuthaot. 


(2) Theſe letters are: of the ſecond edition; he will print 
them out of doubt, for. he cares not what he puts into the 
Shakeſpeare. 


preſs, when he would put us two in. 
His obligation to read not only claſſick authors, but the more 
recent abortions of: the fre, wherein. he proved frequently 


concerned, Fell. 


While Miſt and Wilkins riſe-in weekly might, 
Make freſſes groan, lead ſenators to fight. Wung. 


(3.) Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their virtues, 


went about to ſacrifice unto them, rent their garments in token 
of horror, and as frighted, ran crying ee the preſs of the 
people, © men wherefore do ye thele things! 
| She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 
Whole upper end to higheſt heaven was knit, 
And lower part did reach to loweſt hell, 
And all that preſs did round about her ſwell, . 
To catchen hold of that long chain. Spenſer, 
Who is it in the fre/s that calls on me? | 
T hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 
Cry, Cæſar. | Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
. Ambitious Turnus in the prejs appears, 15 | 


And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryden. 
A. new exprels all Agra does affright, | | ; 

Darah and Auvrengzebe are join'd in fight; 

The preſs of people thickens to the court, 

Th' impatient croud devouring the report. 


the other delights in long- breath 
Prxe'ss10N. n. from preſs.] The act of preſſing. 


Joel, iii. 13. 


Arbuthact, 


Pxe'sSURE- . from preſs. ] 
cruſhing. 2. The ſtate of being preſſed or cruſhed. 3. 


Holter. 


people is exceſſive. 


Dryden. 


PRE 


Through the preſs enrag'd Thaleſtris flies, 
And ſcatters deaths around from both her eyes. P.pe. 
( (4+) Death having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inſenſible; his ſiege is now 
Againſt the mind ; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of ſtrange fantaſies ; 
Which in their throng, and frei to that laſt hold, 
Confound themſelves. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
(5+) Creep into the kill - hole,-Neither preſs, coffer, cheſt, 


trunk; but he hath an abſtrat for the remembrance of ſuch 
places, Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


(6.) If I be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, I am a fowc'd gur- 


net; I have miſus'd the king's preſs damnably. Shakeſpeare. 


Concerning the muſters and preſſes for ſufficient mariners to 


ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips, either the care 1s very little, or the 
bribery very- great. . 


Raleigh.” 
Why has there been now and. then a kind of a preſs iſſued out 


for miniſters, ſo that as it were the vagabonds and loiterers 
were taken in? 238 


Pre'ssBED- n. / [preſs and bed.) Bed fo formed, as to 


Davenant. 


be ſhut up in a caſe. . 


Pre'sseR..n../. [from preſs.] One that preſſes or works 


at a preſs, | | 
Of the ſtuffs I give the profits to dyers and prefers. Swift. 


PrE'sSSGANG. #. /, [preſs and gang.] A crew that trolls 


about the ſtreets to force men into naval ſervice. 


Pat 'sSINGLY- adv, [from preſſing] With force; cloſely. 


The one contracts his words, ee. prelſingly and — hf; 
accents. Hobel. 


If light conſiſted only in reſion, propagated without actual 


motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the bodies, 
which refract and reflect it: if it conſiſted in motion, prop 


ted to all diſtances in an inſtant, it would require an infinite 
| Sx every moment, in every ſhining particle, to generate that 
motion: and if it conſiſted in prefion or motion, propagated 
either in an inſtant or in time, it would bend into the ſhadow. 


| Newton's Optichs. - 
Pre'sSITANT. adj. Gravitating ; heavy. A word not in ule. 


Neither the celeſtial matter of the vortices, nor the air, nor 


water are frelſitant in their proper places. More. 
PrE's$MAN. n. . [preſs and man.] 
another into ſervice; one who forces away. 2. One 
who makes the impreſſion of print by the preſs: diſtinct 


ſrom the compoſitor, who ranges the types. 
(..) One only path to all; by which the preſſinen came. 


| : Chapman. 
PRECSsM ONEY. u. . [preſs and money.) Money given to a 
ſoldier when he is taken or forced into the ſervice. 


Here Peaſcod, take my pouch, tis all I own, | 
Tis my freſmonev.—Can this filver fail? Gay. 


Force acting againſt any thing; gravitation ; - preſſion. 
4: Violence inflicted ; oppreſſion. 5. Affliction; griev- 


ance ; diftreſs. 6. Impreſſion; ſtamp; character made 


by impreſſion. | 
(3.) The inequality of the preſſure of parts appeareth in 


this; that if you take a body of ſtone, and another of wood of 
the ſame magnitude and ſhape, . and throw them with equal 
force, you cannot throw the wood fo far as the ſtone, Bacon? 


Although the glaſſes were a little convex, yet this tranſpa- 


rent ſpot was of a conſiderable breadth, which breadth ſeemed 


principally to proceed from the yielding inwards of the parts 
of the glaſſes, by reaſon of their mutual preſſure.  Nexwton. 

The blood flows rough the veſſels by the exceſs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preſſure, which in fat 


(4.) A wiſe father ingenuouſly confeſſed, that thoſe; whic! 


| perſuaded preſſure of conſciences, were commonly interefed : 


therein. ; "Hi = Bacon's Eſſays. 
His modeſty might be ſecured from Freſure by the cenccul- 


ing of him to be the author. . 


1. One who forces 


1. The act of preſſing or 


Arbathnot. 
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(5.) Mine oven and my people's preſſures are grievous, and 
peace would be very pleaſing. | | 
The genuine price of lands in England would non 

years purchaſe, were it not for accidental preſſures under whic 
it labours. | Child on Trade. 

To this conſideration he retreats, in the midſt of all his 
yr ure, with comfort ; in this thought, notwithſtanding the 

fad afflictions with which he was overwhelmed, he mightily 
exults. 6 Atterbury. 

'F,xce!lent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in the midſt of 

his great troubles and preſſures, acquaint thyſelf now with God, 


and be at pence. Atterbury. 
(6.) ————— From my memo 
Flt wipe away all triß ial fond records, 
All faws of books, all forms, all pre/ures paſt, 
That youth and obſervation copy'd there. Shakeſpeare. 


 PatsrT. at. [preft or frit, Fr.] 1. Ready; notdilatory. 
This is ſaid to have been the original ſenſe of the word 
pre/? men; men, not forced into the ſervice, as now we 
underſtand it, but men, for a certain:ſum received, pref 
or reidy to march at command. 2. Neat; tight. In 
both ſenſes the word is obſolete. 
(1.) Each raind is preſt, and open every ear, 
To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. Fairfax. 
Brrittus deſired nothing more than to have confirmed the 
opinion of hrs authority in the minds of the vulgar people, by 
the pref and ready attendance of the .Vayuod. , 
| e Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
(2.) More wealth any where, to be breefe, ; 
More people, more handſome and pref | 
Where find ye? . Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 
P REST. n. /. [ereſt, Fr] A loan. | | 
Ale required of the city a pref? of fix thouſand marks: but 
he could obtain but two thouſand pounds. N Bacon. 
PRE STIGA TI ON. 2. . A deceiving z a juggling ; a play- 
ing legerdemain. | Dit. 


PRECSTIG ES. n. . [prefiigie, 


tures; juggling tricks. 
PRESTO. n. ſ. [preſto, Italian; 
once. A word uſed by thoſe that ſhow legerdemain. 
Preſto ! 'begone ! *tis here again; | 
There's ev'ry piece as big as ten. Sift. 
PresU/MABLY. adv. [from preſume.) Without. examina- 
tion. a 
Authors preſumably writing 
for many years, promiſcuouſly amaſſing all that make for their 
ſubject, break forth at laſt into uſeleſs rhapſodies. Brown. 
To PRESU'/ME. v. n. [preſumer, Fr. præ ſumo, Latin.] 1. 
To ſuppoſe ; to believe previouſly without examination. 
2. To ſuppoſe; to affirm without immediate proof. 3. 
To venture without poſitive leave. 4. To form confi- 
dent or arrogant opinions: with «pox before the cauſe of 
confidence. 5. Fo make confident or arrogant attempts, 
6. It has on or upon ſometimes before the thing ſuppoſed. 
7. It has F ſometimes, but not properly. 
(.) O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve! 
Of thy preſum'd return! event perverſe ? Ailton. 
Experience ſupplants the uſe of conjecture in the point; 
we do not only preſume it may be fo, but actually find it is 
ſo. Government of the Tongue. 
(2.) Although in the relation of. Moſes there be very few 
per ſons mentioned, yet are there many more to be preſumed. 
| 2 Brown. 


Latin.] Illuſions ; impoſ- 
Se Di. 


s - I freſume, 4 
That as my hand has open'd bounty to“ you, 
My heart dropp'd love; my pow'r rain'd honour more 
On you, than any. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

| 3.) There was a matter we were no leſs deſirous to know, 

than fearful to aſk, leſt we might preſume too far. Bacon. 

I to the heav'nly viſion thus freſum' d. Milton. 

(4.) The life of Ovid being already written in our language, 

I] will not preſume ſo far upon myſelf, to think I can 
ing to Mr. Sandys his undertaking. h 


Dryden. 


King Charles. 


preflo, Lat.] Quick; at 


by common places, wherein, 


d any 
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This man preſumes upon his parts, that they will not f 
him at time 44 = — ſo oaks it — — 
make any proviſion beforehand. N Locke. 

(5.) In this we fail to perform the thing, which God 
ſeeth meet, convenient and good; in that we preſume to ſe 
- what is meet and convenient, better than God himſelf. Hooker, 

God, to remove his ways from human ſenſe, | 

Plac'd heav'n from earth fo far, that earthly fight, 

If it preſume, might err in things too high, | 

And no advantage gain, | Vilton's Paradiſe Lf, 
_. (6.) He, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his 
hypotheſis on matter of fact, and not preſume on matter of fact, 


becauſe of his hypotheſis. Toke: Oo 
Luther preſumes ufon the gift of continency. Atterbury, 
(.) Preſuming of his force, with ſparkling eyes, 
Already he devours the promis'd 'prize. Dryden. 


PaESU'MER, n. / [from preſume.] One that preſuppoſes 
an arrogant perſon. | | 
Heavy with ſome high minds is an overweight of obliga. 
tion; otherwiſe great deſervers do grow intolerable preſumer:;, 
| | Wotton, 
PRESU“MTION. A. /. [prefumptus, Lat. preſomption, Fr.] 
1. Suppoſition previouſly formed. 2. Confidence grounded 
on any thing preſuppoſed : with «por. 3. An argument 
ſtrong, but not demonſtrative; a ſtrong probability. 4. 
Arrogance ; confidence blind and adventurous ; pre- 
ſumptuouſneſs. 5. Unreafonable confidence of divine 
favour. : 88 
(1.) Thou haſt ſhewed us how unſafe it is to offend thee, 
upon preſumptions afterwards to pleaſe thee, King Charles. 
Though men in general believed a future ſtate, yet they had 
but confuſed preſumprions of the nature and condition of it, 
| is Rogers, 
2.) A preſumption, upon this aid, was the principal hc 
for the undertaking. Clarendon. 
Thoſe at home held their immoderate engroflments of 
power by no other tenure, than their own preſumption upon 
the neceſſity of affairs.  _Swift's Miſcellanies. 
( 3.) The error and unſufficience of their arguments doth make 
it, on the contrary ſide againſt them, a ſtrong preſumption, 
that God hath not moved their hearts to think ſuch things, 
as he hath not enabled them to prove. ; Hooker, 
(4.) Let my preſumption not provoke thy wrath ; 
For I am forry, that with reverence | 


I did not entertain thee as thou art. Shakeſpeare. 
It warns a warier carriage in the thing, | 
Leſt blind preſumption work their ruining. Daniel. 
I had the preſumption to dedicate to you a very unfiniſhed. 
piece. | Dryden. 


(5. ) The awe of his majeſty will keep us from preſumprion, 
and the promiſes of his mercy from deſpair. Rogers. 
PxeESU'MPTIVE. adj. |preſomptive, Fr. from preſume.] 1. 
Taken by previous ſuppoſition. 2. Suppoſed : as, the 
preſumptive Hir: oppoled to the heir apparent. 3. Con- 
fident; arrogant; preſumptuous. 

(1:) We commonly take ſhape and colour for ſo 5re- 
fſump tive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that, in a good picture, we 
readily ſay this is a lion, and that a roſe. Locke. 
(.) There being two opinions 1 to each other, it 
may not be preſumptive or ſceptical to doubt of both. Brown. 


PxesUMPTUOUS- adj. [preſumptueux, preſomptueux, Fr. 
1. Arrogant ; confident ; inſolent. . 2. Irreverent with 

. reſpe& to holy things. | 
(1.) Preſumptuous prieſt, this place 


— 


commands my patience. 
Sbaleſfeare s Henry VI. 
— I follow him not ä 
With any token of preſumptious ſuit; "ab 
Nor obs. I have him, till I do deſerve him. 
The boldneſs of advocates prevail with judges 3 whereas 
they ſhould imitate God, who repreſſeth the preſumptudcus, and 
giveth grace to the modeſt. | Bacon's Eſſays 
Their minds ſomewhat rais'd 3 
By falſe preſumptuous hope. Milton. 


Sbaleſß. 


b N E 


3 be ing. no W 1 * fle ers but of; a 
: Taz” ee to do what he is to pleaſe thoſe pe | 
| he is d in. duty to obey. * Kettleavell. 
Some will not venture to | look be yond received "notions of 


the ages nor have ſo freſumptuous a "thought, as to be wiſer 


gantly:z,, confidently. /| 2. Irreverently. 3. With vin 
and groundleſs confidence j in divine favour; ; i: 1 
2.) Do you, who ſtudy nature s works, decide, 

Whilk I the dark myſterious cauſe admire ; 

Nor, into what the gods conceal, preſumptuorſly enquire. | 
Addiſon's. Remarks on Italy. 
(3) 1 entreat your prayers, that God will keep me from all 
premature perſuaſion of my bein 5 in Chriſt, and not ſuffer 
een preſumptuoyſly. or elperately, in any courſe. 


ParsuU'MprUOUSNESS. u. 4 from preſumptuous.) Quality , 
of being preſumptuous z confidence; 1rrev.erence. : 1 


ou ww formed. 
| things neceſſary to be Known that we may be ſaved, 


principles, whereof, it receiveth us already perſuadedl. Hooker. 
To ſuppoſe as previous, toſimply as anteeedent. 


to live virtuoufly it is impoſſible except we, live ; the nrſt im- 
pediment, Which we, endeayour to remove, is penury: and want 
of things without which we cannot lie. Hater. 


them preſuppoſeth many neceſſary thin Tearmed in other ſci- 
ences, and known: beforehand 14 4 bi. 


poſition.]. Suppoſ tion previouſly, formed 


PagsrxNNMISE 7 


formed. * Roh We ee 


It was your freſurmiſe, 
That, in the dole N Er Sbaleſp. 
PRETTE“NCE. 1. /. [pretenjus, Lat. i ory: argument 
grounded upog fictitious poſtulates-. 2. The & of ſhow- A 
ing or alleging. what is not real ſhow:; appeatance. 3. 
Aſſumption j; claim to — 4. Claim Pie falſe.” 
5. Shakeſpeare uſes this word with: ed: aff 


original Latin, for ſomething threate 
rerriſy. 


22 


Nn ) With flying 


ſpeecd and i 7 r 
G feet hd et Hiro _ 


2 In 3 Mel 


80 ſtrong, | his 175 ite was. he JA Ron 


Tretence of e 1 4001 n 1 


05 ) ener TY theſer 25. edfoing, pages) Tg was 
e 
(4) boite on aur juſt pretences an wy ell 2 


f Ct t vii 11 2 
© worthy, not of. bevy alone; Fin =P 
Too mean pretence, but honour, ein 


| - Abiltons 


8 


This is rather Latin, 
rather ſay, pretend to. 


and. 
inn SAL. tt, þ+ lire and /appyal.] Suppoſal, previ- : 


but known with preſuppoſali of knowledge concerning certain 
% PRESUTO“SE. . 4. ¶preſupfoſer, Fr. præ and fuppeſe.] as 
In as much as. rightequs, lite e puppy ofeth ate, in as tauch as 7: 


All Kinds of knowledge have their 'certain bounds ;_ each of | 


Sek dena. : FR, ? far 


td the. 
g bug to. keßt Tn rde, fe 


An. ) This pretence againſt religion "wif i not only be, baffled, 13 *PBijerÞi 411. 815 151 (| 
we ſhall gain 3 BY JHA 5 perſuade, n ober- ur] he nr 7x6; or eee bnd "ok $i 
19 Till ! W 


lgtfon., 1 
Fhenſer r ragte vn dtv, ue fte Huter 


ly 1.00 


N 1 den 4 the Spaniards, 
"T2 


TY 


brett canner hays 0 baetence, tara rig oe, 


e property or power 


(5 % 1; haye conceſv "molt _neglet of late, which 
* hate! rather blamed ied my own Fanta cuioſity, than as a 
fe of nine. Shak#ſpeare, 


very 1 and pur 
than their 2 Lu?cclbe. n the great hand of God I ſtand; and thence 
(.) The fins whereinto he falleth, are not image but {A ainft the undivulg'd pretence 1 fight*” 0 
are ordinarily of weakneſs and infirmi | Perkins. treas nous cent ft eee 4 Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Thus I preſumptuous : and the vi fon. bright, | 94 9 writ this to feel my affection far your honour, and 
As with a ſmile more brighten d, thus yi ad Milton, to no other fnetence of danger. ; Shaki#ſp. King Lear. 
Phe pow rs cen 8 r n V, a. [pretends, Lat. Pretendre, French. 
Pu ng y Pr afumpiocar prices” © 1. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. This is mere Lati- 
l 1 eee e — Dryden. as: and not uſed, perbaps it ſhould be protends. 2. Lo 
Preſuanptuous Crete, that boaſts the tomb of Jove, Pope. MATE AP: CPPELISIES: OS 1 3 3 * 
Pezsu'MeTUOUSLY. adv. (from preſumptuors.] 1. Arro- To ſhow hypocritically. 4. To hold our as a deluſive 


appearance; to exhibit as a cover of ſomething hidden. 
5. To claim. In this ſenſe we 
(I.) Lucagus, to laſh his horſes, bends 

Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. 
(2- This let him know, ; 
Le wilfully tranſgreſſing he pretend 

* rpriſal. | Milton. 
hat reaſan , then can any man pretend againſt religion, 


v3. 


when it is ſo apparently for the" benefit; not only of human 
Tillotſon. 


ſociety, = of every particular perſon, 
(3.) Tis their intereſt to guard themſelves from thoſe 


riotous effects of pretended zeal, nor is it leſs their duty. 


Decay of Piety. 

(4.) Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth; leſt that too heav'nly form, . 
ny Wo falſhood, ſnare them. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 

i 5-)-Chiefs ſhall be grudg d. the. part, which they 22 

Rs 
| Axe they,not, rich? what more can they pnetend s, Pope. 
aET EIN D. v. u, 1. To put in a claim truly or falſely. 
It is ſeldom uſed E ſhade of cenſure- 2. To 
„ on ability to do any thing to profeſs preſump- 
tuou 
25 What peace can be, where both to one —— 2 
But n diligent; and we more ſtrong. Dryden. 


Mu 4 b. 
PreSUPBOST'T LON mf J. 2 Pr. by Aa fu 7 In thoſe countries that pretend to freedom, — are ſu 


jea {9 thoſe laws which their people. have choſen. Spi 
Of the 3 redneſs. in this ; fea, are we not fully 


there is red ſea, whoſe name We. 5 


not to make out from theſe. principles. 110 rown. 
Part) npRR en. 1 [from 4 1 One who lays claim 

to apy thing- ak FOPHs 
The prize wat ne a 150k were. cen j now all 

5 have da ix an 

i 9 1 e 5 ee Nee to. the em ire 60 
tained over one hi Nr N coins without the 
Jeaſt tion. Fo 9 Audi ſe 7 Medals. 
"FRE Us eee tb As wot! „ e been 
ctatiop had my cut __ = Sqoift. 

ba To ilft © co tempt 7 vai pretenders fall, 


les fable and the ſcori o 
ſort of learning. Fats nas a1 t ae atts. 
wig}: 1 Agrogapt! y3 


preſumptuouſly. vm} 


af tho. 
actuſtomedd to in rehand, with ow 5 wy commi rs 22041Þ; 2 particular ana, ia Mttle fretenging byy at 


pre ſent. . 1 311, Golhier. on Pride. 


Pa! ETE'NSION, . fink precienſia 21 3 pretenſion; French. ] 
Dryden, 1. Claim true or falſe. 2. Fidtitious appearance. A Latin 


1 or ſenſ * (hg 5 4 ms L ali 4 N35 N ei Þ 


: thodu/doſk: 


Ere they 9 vr end gg | Denham. 
Men 2 to nd: practices, chav fe _— 
1 4 P $351/21 V7 07 * * L*Efirang 


-' commons demand that" the conſullhip| ſhiould __ in 
ere to the pretenſons of any Roman. Sao. 
(2.) This was but an invention and | given out by 


#211791th Joche by 2 fr youll: Bacon. 
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*RE r * E | 
He fo much abhorred artifice and cunning, that he had They fack the blood of thoſe they depend upon, under 0 


| prejudice to all concealments and preten/ions. Fel. pretext of ſervice and kindneſs. SON. Eftrange 
Pae'rer. 3. , [prefer, Lat.] A particle which prefixed Pxz'Tor. , . [pretor, Lat. preteur, Fr.] The Roman 
to words of Latin original, ſignifies Sue. Iudge. It is now ſometimes taken for a mayor. 
PaE'TERIMPERFECT, adj. In grammar, denotes the tenſe Good Cinna, take this paper ; 
not perfectly paſt. M e 05 FEW And look you lay it in the pretor's chair, | Shakeſpeare, 
- PRE/TERIT. adj. [preterit, Fr. preteritus, Lat.] Paſt. 3 Lone em whom you Egypr's prefor made, | 
PxtETERY TION. 1. /. [preterition, French; from preterit.] 1 Lain «> 2 of 8 Dryden, 
The act of going paſt ; the ſtate of being paſt. tte pretors, coul only 13 nt a ſingle witneſs, js " 
N rITNESS. . /. [from freterit.] State of being where the law required two. 1 Spefator 
paſt ; not preſence ; not futurity. EN oy | ; K 
We cannot conceive a 1 ſtill backwards in infi- * erat 2 r ene, Lat. = etorien, Fr.] Judi. 
nitum, that never was preſent, as we can an endleſs — The chancery h 20 the — 1 power for equity ; the far 
that never will be preſent ; ſo that though one is potentially chamber had the cenſorian power for offences. + Oral] 


inſinite, yet nevertheleſs the other is poſitively finite: and this | 
. reaſoning doth not at all affect the eternal exiſtence of the PxE'TTILY. adv. [from pretty.] Neatly ; elegantly ; pleaſ- 


adorable divinity, in whoſe invariable nature there is no paſt nor ingly without dignity or elevation. 


future, | Bentley's Sermons. How prettily the young ſwain ſeems to waſh 
PaETERL a'eseD. adj. [preterlapſus, Lat.] Paſt and gone. The hand was fair before. Shaleſp. Winters Tat, 
We look with a ſuperſtitious reverence upon the accounts of One faith prettily ; in the quenching of the flame of a pe- 
Preterlapſed ages. | Glanvwille's Scepjis, ſtilent ague, nature is like people that come to quench the fire | 
Never was there ſo much of either, in any preterlapſed age, of a houſe; fo buſy, as one letteth another. Bacon, 
as in this. TR 2 x Walker, Children, kept out of 111 company, take a pride to behave 
Pa8TERLE'GAL. adj, Ifræter and /egal.] Not agreeable to themſelves prettily, after the faſhion of others. Locke, 
As | | |  "Pre'rTTINEss. =. [from protty.] Beauty without dig- 


expected ſome evil cuſtoms preterlegal, and abuſes perſonal, - K* neat elegance without elevation. 

had been to be remov ec. King Charles, © 

PreTERMI'ss10Nn. 2. [ pretermiſſion, Fr. pretermiſſio, 3 and ſtag; or majeſty and ſtatelineſs, as in the lion, 
Lat.] The act of omitting... _ © horſe, eagle and cock 3 grave awfulneſs, as in maſtiffs; or ele- 

To PRETERNMI/ T. b. @. [pretermitto, Lat.] To paſs by. gancy and prettineſs, as in leſſer dogs and moſt ſort of birds j 
The fees, that are termly given to theſe deputies, for re- all which are ſeveral modes of beauty. Mere, 

2 eee n af | r * ora creatures, were deſigned to defecate-and exalt our conceptions, 

' PRE/TERNATURAL. % '[/reter and natural.) Diffe- 7% te inveigle or detain our Fan:. %. 

rent from what is natural; irregular. gn. PRE TTV. adj. [phær, ſinery, Sax. pretto, ſralian; rar, 
We will enquire into the cauſe of this vile and preter natural prattigh, Dutch.) + To Neat ; elegant ; pleaſing without 

temper of mind, that ſhould make a man pleaſe himſelf with ſurprize or elevation. 2. Beautiful without grandeur or 

that, which can no ways reach thoſe faculties, which nature dignity. 3. It is uſed in a kind of diminutive contempt 


has made the proper ſeat of pleaſure. South's Sermons. in poetry, and in converſation : as, @ pretty-/ellow ined! 

That form, which the earth is under at preſent, is preferna- 4. Not very ſmall. This is a very vulgar uſe. | 
tural, like a ſtatue made and broken again. Burnet. (.) Of theſe the, idle Greeks have many pretty tales. 

'PrE'TERNATURALLY.: ady. [from preternatural. In a Fe | e TR oIAGT 7 Raleigh, 

manner different from the common order of nature. They found themſelves involved in a train of miſtakes, by 

Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, will make taking up ſome pretty hypotheſis in philoſophy. _ att. 

itſelf room, and break and blow up all that which reſiſteth it. (2.) The pretty gentleman is the moſt complaiſant creature 

'S Bacon's Natural Hiftory. in the world, and is always of my mind. SaeHator. 

Par'reanATURALNESS. #7. . [from preternatural.] Man- (3.) A pretty taſk? and fo J told the fool, = 

ner different from the order of nature W 3 to Nee Ae Dryden, 

AN adi um be Fare AG make a in a triumph, | 
PAErunpearncy. 6: (Proicigis , ae e e eee [2 12 Adds, 


3 


- grammatical term applied to the, teaſe which, denotes ' oY, 67 Wales, with ſhipping and ſome prag com- 

time abſolutely paſt. | k Ro! F Een b p puany, did go to diſcover thoſe parts. 5 „ et. 
Tbe ſame natural averſion to loquacity has 2 late made 2 Cut off the ſtalks of cucumbers, immediately after their 
confiderable alteration in our language, by clofing in one - bearing, cloſe by the earth, and then caſt a pretiy quantity of 
lable the termination of our preterperſect tenſe, as drown'd, earth re 


walk d, for drowned, walked. . Addiſon, Spectbator. ordinary time. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
| PaB/rEAPLOPERFECT: adj, rœteritum pluſquam perfetum, I would have a mount of ſome pretty height, leaving the 


I tin] The grammatical epithet for the [tenſe denoting wall of the encloſure breaſt, high. Bacon g Eſſays. 
time relatively paſt, or paſt before ſome other paſt Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, and ſuffered 


time. | it for a pretty while to continue red hot. 


E Ne 
Pa TEXT. 2 . [pretextus,” Lat. pretexte,: Fr.] Pretence; _ A weazle a pretty way off ſtood leering at him. 1. 


falſe appearance; falſe allegation. PREIT T. adv. In ſome degree. This word is uſed before 

1 1 N pretext ile at wa ese 1 0 adverbs or adjectives to intend their ſignification: it is lels 
A conſtruction. B Shakeſp. Coriolanuf. than very. ; | 8 | 

| e made prete at, that I ſhould onely £0 F435 218104 The world begun to be pretty well ſtocked with people, 

And helpe convey his freight; but thought nat ſo; Chapman. and human induſtry drained thoſe. unhabitable places. Burne!. 

nder this pretext, the means he ſouggt 


T0 ruin ſuch whole might did much enceeccg ion of learning; but I am pretty ſure tis no great addi- 
His pow'r to hive 4 2 F Daniel's Civil War. | tion to theirs who uſe it. +4 10 8. Collin. 
As chymiſts gold from braſs by fire would draw, A little voyage round the lake took uf five days, though | 
Pretexts are into treaſon forg'd by la. _ Denham, the wind was pretty fair for us all the while, Aadiſon. 
1 I ſhall not ſay with how much, or how little pretext of rea- I have a fondneſs for a project, and a pretty tolerable genus 
ſon they managed thoſe diſputes, Decay of Piety, .. that way myſelf, © 


ere is goodlineſs in the bodies of animals, as in the ou, 


Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled among the 


I I ſhall not enquire how. far this lofty method may advance the 


© Addiſon's Guardian. 
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| ; Theſe colours were faint and dilute, unleſs the light was 
 trajeed obliquely ; for by that means they became pretty vivid. 


7. PREVA'IL. v. n. [prevaloir, Fr. prævalere, Latin.] 1. PaE'VALENCY- 


To be in force; to have effect; to have power; to have 
influence. 2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority : 
with on or upon, ſometimes over or againſt. 3. To gain 
influence; to operate | efteQtually. 4. To perſuade or 
induce. It has with, upon or on before the perſon per- 
ſuaded. | | 


(1.) This cuſtom makes the ſhort-ſighted bigots, and the 


warier ſcepticks, as far as it prevails. | Locke, 
(2.) They that were your enemies, are his, | 
And have prevai”d as much an him as you. Shekeſpeare. 


Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidſt the unjuſt ha- 
tred and jealouſneſs of too many, which thou haſt ſuffered to 
prevail upon me. | King Charles. 

I told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpeed 2 

On his bad errand. Milton. 
The millenium prevailed long again the truth upon the 
ſtrength of authority. . Decay of Piety. 

While Marlbro's cannon thus prevails by land, 
Britain's ſea-chiefs by Anna's high command, 
Refiſtleſs oer the Thuſcan billows ride. 

Thus ſong could prevart | 
O'er death and oer hell, | : 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious 
Though fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 

Yet muſick and love were victorious. Pope. 

This kingdom could never prevail again the united power 
of England. | _- Sawift. 

(3.) I do not pretend that theſe arguments are demonſtrations 
of which the nature of this thing is not capable: but they 


Blackmore. 


are ſuch ſtrong probabilities, as ought to preuail with all thoſe _ 


who are not able to produce greater probabilities to the con- 
s | Villins. 

(4.) With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth, as well they 
that preach, as they that read unto ſuch, ſhall ſtill have cauſe to 
complain with the prophets of old, who will give credit.unto 
our teaching? " Hooker. 


valence with him. 


employed in the civil government, impu 


' tains of oppoſition to become plains, 


PrxE'VALENTLY. 


- ; 
eel « Gy i . 
*. 3 . 


' Save the friendleſs infants from ion; 
Saints ſnall aſſiſt thee with r prayer, | 


ods Wah ibs hee WY 4 : 2 Opticks. And warring angels combat on thy far 
us writer every where inſinuates, and, in one place, pret 1 FRY, by 8 | 
plainly profeſſes himſelf 2 ſincere chriſtian. Jg. ENT: . { [from prevail] Prevalence,  _ 
kr tea the vil of ths co Publick, and every Of frong frevailment in unharden'd pon. - Shakeſp. 
P The firſt attempts of this kind were ll Baker, PRE TVALENcRER. 1. evalence, Fr. prevalentia, low 


j Lat.] Superiority; influence; predo- 

force; validity, _ | ; 
The duke better knew, what kind of arguments were of pre- 
| | Clarendon. . 
Others finding that, in former times, many churchmen' were 
their wanting of 
theſe ornaments their predeceſſors wore, to the power and pre- 
walency of the la : Clarendon. 


wyers; 


Animals, whoſe forelegs ſupply the uſe of arms, hold, if not 


minance ; effi 


an equality in both, a prevalency oft times in the other. 


; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Why, fair one, would you not rely | 
On reaſon's force with beauty's join'd ; 

Could I their prevalence deny, | 
I muſt at once be deaf and blind. Prior. 
Leaſt of all does this precept imply, that we ſhould comply 


with any thing that the prevalence of corrupt faſhion has made 
reputable. 


PRECVALENT. adj. [prevalens, Latin.] 


Rogers. 


1. ViQorious ; 
gaining ſuperiority ; predominant. 2, Powerful; effica- 
cious. 3. Predominant. - | | 
(I.) Brennus told the Roman ambaſſadors, that prevalent 


arms were as good as any title, and that valiant men might ac- 


count to be their own as much as they could get. Raleigh, 
On the fonghten field, | 
Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Milton. 


The conduct of a peculiar providence made the inſtruments of 
that great deſign prevalent and victorious, and all thoſe yo 
South, 

( 2.) Eve! eaſily may faith admit, that all 

The good which we enjoy, from heav'n deſcends ; 

But, that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n, 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind be rae 

Of Cod high- bleſt; or to incline his will; 
Hard to belief may ſeem. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

(3.) This was the moſt received and prevalent opinion, 
when I firſt brought my collection up to London. Woodward. 


adv, [from prevalent.) Powerfully ; 


He was prevailed with to reſtrain the earl of Briſtol upon his forcibly. 
firſt arrival, | 5 Clarendon, The ev*ning-ſtar ſo falls into the main, | 
he ſerpent with me | To rife at morn more prevalently bright. „Fri. 
ME * 2 prevail a, that I . To PREVA'RICATE. v. 3. [prewaricor, Lat. ſrewariguer, | 


They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduct of a guide, that it is a hundred 
to one will miſlead them, than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, 
and is likelier to be prevailed on to enquire after the right 
way. N | * Locke. 
There are four ſorts of arguments that men, in their rea- 
ſonings with others, make ule of to prevail on them. Locke, 

| The gods pray | 17 
He would reſume the conduct of the day, 
Nor let the world be loſt in endleſs night; 
Prevail d uf on at laſt, again he took ; RE 
The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook. - Addiſon. 
Upon aſſurances of revolt, the queen was prevarled with to 


ſend her forces upon that expedition.  _ | Savift, 
» Prevail upon ſome judicious friend to be your conſtant hearer, 
and allow hum the utmoſt freedom, ., Swift, 


PaeEva'ilinG, adj. [from provail,] Predominant ; having 
moſt influence; having great power; prevalent ; effica- 
Probabilities, which croſs men's appetites and prevarling 
paſſions, run the ſame fate: Jet never fo much probability hang 


| a * 5 / 
on one ſide of a covetous man's reaſoning, and money on the PrEVENIENT. 


other, it is eaſy to foreſee which will outwei gh. Locle. 


Fr.] To cavil; to quibble ; to ſhuffle. 


Laws are either diſannulled or quite prevaricated through 


change and alteration of times, yet they are good in themſelves. 


He Fedor oa with his own underſtanding, and cannot 


| ſeriouſly conſider the ſtrength, and diſcern the evidence of ar- 


gumentations 


* 


againſt his deſires. 2 South. 
Whoever * 4 him to chis citation, I deſire he will neter 
truſt him more; for I would think better of himſelf, than that 
he would wilfully prevarzcate. 0 FPͤtilling ficet. 


PREVARICA“TIOx· n. . [prevaricatio, Lat. prevarication, 


Fr. from fprevaricate.] Shuffle; cavil. 


Several Romans, taken priſoners by Hannibal, were releaſed 


upon obliging * themſelves by an oath; to return again to his 
camp: among theſe was one, who, thinking to clude the oath, 


went the ſame day back to the camp, on pretence of having 
forgot ſomething ; but this prevarication was ſo ſhocking to 
the Roman ſenate, that they ordered him to be delivered up to 
Hannibal. . Addiſon. 


PaEVARICAT TOR. . % {prevaricator, Lat. fret aricateur, 


Fr. from prevaricate.) A caviller ; a ſhuffler. _ 


adj. [prevenieny, Latis.] Preceding ; goin 
— 5 rated; E i 991. 8 mg 8 8 


* 
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Tt PREVENT. ty 4 ha Lat. 5 2 French] 
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| ; Prewenient FE: had . | 1 
rom and made Heil AA 
| Regenerate grow robes 5 {cr 123 e Lofts! 


8 Gy ee care \ 9 4 c ern ee 
a t 
"HT DOT WONG ak, 905 150 17 


To go before as a guide ; 10 g making the 
KF: eaſy. 2. To go before; to be befote. 3. Lo an- 


ticipate. 4. Lo preoccupycy: aun pres % totattempt 
" ofirſt. 5H: To hinder; to obyiate f to ſtruct. Phis is 


now almoſt the only ſenſe. 1308 0 
3 been 
Prevent him with the bleſſings 


() Are we to forſake any true op ere 85 *o 
'-quilite action, only becauſe we hive in the prafiice 

oodneſs.. * Sen xi. 3. 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all e . 

cious favour. a yer 


N 1doſtiters. - 
Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent 8 us. 


bpnunbn Pryer. 
62.9 Mine eyes frevint the vightiwtcis, that I might be 
ied in thy words. Fam xx. 4. 


e ſame Offer told us, he came to conduct us, and that 


N 
erbeten of. Tron eee verdi to mY 
. e 


e 17410 . 
EVI N 2 from Frewent . . ending to-hind 
5 ab k 2 ting | l. 1 5 Log the eg 


1 8 2 a been CHA upon  jult fears dre true Slenbres as 
a Akne : 

yſi 2 is 9 reventive 0 a eaſe «veg 
* Me) Which, ; by purging e . . 232 more 


Brown 
„ Worwring a due degreo of eee und perfpiration,” is the 2 
n Ne 72 the gout. S Arbuth it. 
Bx RVR“NTIV E. . Je 2 J -WIpreſtrvative ; that 
Which pre veims ; an antidote prevſbuſſy aa ken 


' Preve! NTIVELY, adv. [from ere In ſuch a wn. 
ner u as tends to preven uon. 

Such as fearing to concede "a menſtroſty, or mutilate the 

— of Adain,' POTEN 'Colibeive" e creation of thir.. 


teen ribs  Proittn'sVilbar 'Ervour;, 
PREVIOUS. a. bereu, 14110 J Antectdent; bois 
8 ' before”; prior. 
By this Previous i intimation we may gather ſome hope „ tht 
the matter is not de _ Burnet's heory 


Sound from the mountain, previcu? t to the ſtorm, 
Rolls oer the muttering earth, Tonen. 


he had pre wented the hour, becauſe we Nene have the whole | Pyz%y io USLY, adv. [from previous. 'Beforchand , z ante- 


day before us for our buſineſs. Bacon. 
Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat 1 „„ aun 
Flies have their tables ſpread, ere they appear; | 
| Some creatures have in Winter what to cat; _ 
Others do et "Herbert's Temple of Sacred Paths. 
(3.) Soon" alt thou find, if thou but arm their TT, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands; 
Coud'ſt thou ſome great proportion'd miſchief frame, 
They d prove the father 5 rom whoſe loins they came. Fefe. 
(4.) Thou haſt prevented us with overtures of love, even 
when we were thine enemies. X "King Charles. . 
(5.— 1 do find it cowardly and vile, | 
For 42. of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakeſp.. Julius Ceſar. 
This your ſincereſt care could not prevent, 


dar ſo lately what would come to paſs, 8 Milton. 5 


Too great confidence in ſucceſs is the likelieſt to prevent it; 
decauſe it hinders us from making the beſt uſe of the advan- 
tages which we PPh. J Atterbury, 


7e PREVE NT. V. n. o tome? before the time. - ui 


latiniſm. 
Straw berries watefed with Water, | wherein, "hath! been 7 
1 s dung, will prevent and come early, 6 s Nat. Hift, 
PRPVEINTEBR. mn: /. [from Frevent,] 1. One that goes de- 
fore. 2. One that hinders; an hinderer; an obſtructer. 
3 The archdike was the affailant, and the preventer, and 
had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. Ve Bacon. 


| Pazve/nTION. A. I prevention, French; from preventum, 


Latin. ] 1. The a& of going before. 2. Preoccupation ; 
anticipation. 3. Hindrance ; obſtroQion. 4- Prejudice; 
prepoſſeſſion. A French expreſſion. 3 £444 
(1-) The greater the diſtance, the greater the prevention; as 
in thunder, where the lightning precedeth the e a good 
ſpace. ö 4 ie 1 ord „er. 
2. tchi ents, ots, cre, reventions, | 
Suter) or Mic 4 2 8 hakeſpe are. 
God's preventions, cultivating our nature, and 1 frog us 


with capacities of his 725 donatiyes. Fe. 
His daring foe, at this prevention — FE: 
Incens'd. bl Cent et Ye We Milton. 3 10 
| — No odds appear'd n 5 5 
In might or ſwift Prevention. "Milton. 
Prevention of ſin is one of "the dene Bender God tan 
voucher? OLD O33 BN7 7 [6 "0 SONY Shah. 


apr eee have written, let them bring no par- 
Sede guſto or any prevention of mid and that whatibeyer 


* they make, it may be purely their owite — 


2 
Darting their Rings, they pre vio declare 
ſign'd revenge, and herce . . war. | Prior, 
It cannot be reconciled with. perfect ſincerity, as freviciſy 
ſuppoſing ſome neglect of better information. Fiddes, 


PRE'VIOUSNESS. 2. . (from previous. -Antecedence. 

PREY. 2. / Loræda, Lat. J 1. Something to be devoured; 
: fomething to be ſeized; Food gotten by violence; ravine ; 
--wealth/gotten by violence; pfünder 2. Ravage; depre- 


dation. 3. Animal 91 prey, is an animal that lives on 


other animals. 
(.) A garriſon ſupported, itſelf, by the prey it took from 


the neighbourhood of yleſbury. - Clarendon, 
The whole included race his purpos 'deprey. Milton. 
She ſees herſelf the monſter's prey, | 
And feels her heart and intrails torn away. »Dryden, 


oh Pindar, that eagle, mounts the tkies, 
1 — leads the noble wa 
00 a vulture: Boileay 
Were ſordid int'reſt ſhews TA 
Wo ſtung by glory, rave, 4. bound away; | 
The world their field, and bhuman-kind their, prey. Yowy. 
(2.) Hog in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, lion in prey. Shakeſprare. 
(3+) There are men of rey, as well as beaſts and birds of 
reh, that live upon, and delight in blood. 
Jo PREY. .. [ræ dir, Latin. ] 1. To feed by violence 
with on before the object. 2. To | gh to rob: with 
on. 3. To corrode ; to waſte: with, oz, | 
(1. — A oönefs | 
Lay coukiag head on ground, with tat Uke Verb, 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir: for tis 
The royal diſpoſition 6f that beaſt 


Pri, 


To prey on nothing that doth ſtem as dead, Shakeſpeare, 
Put your torches out; 
The wolves have prey a, and look the 1 day 
|  ebabeſpeare: 


15 ky 6p: the \drowfy eaſt. 


** ve venom firſt” infus'd in ſerpents fell, | 

| Taught wolves to frep, and ſtormy ſeas to ſwell. May. 

Ih beir impious folly dar'd to prey 

po herds devoted to the god of dax. Peoe. 

( (2+) They Pray continually; unto their ſaint the common- 
WS or rather not pray to her, but prey on her; for they 

ſy up and down on, her, and make her their boots. _— 

(3+) —— Language i is too faintito-ſhow! 11 

1 His rage of love; it preys upon his life 


933 pines, he ſickens, he deſpairs, he dies. Addiſon. 


T9 WES ©” ww” 


* RE'YER- u. 7 {from prey. ] Robber ; devourerer ; plunderer · 


L'Eflrange. 


bo 


| dc 
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pad. 3 Lat. * - 1 Fr. "Av * . A 
TLuſt cauſeth 2 ney in the eyes and pri Bator. (.) When I call to mind ybur gracious favours, | 
Ihe perſon Efery\ (ties 28e dl Been. * Floyer.- 188 duty et me-on-to 8 | Eee: wot 
Paics. . ½ [fr, Fr. fem, Latin] 1. Equivalent Which elſe no worldly good ſhould draw from me. 
paid for any thing. 2. Value: eſtimation; ſuppoſed Well in mts 2 5 | Shakeſpeare. 
excellence. +3. Rate at which any thin g is (old. 4 Re- B — * no matter, honour ks me on; 
ward; thing-purchaſed by merit. pong 6 4 es Henry TV. 
1 2 buy. it of eher at "a brite] neither will Lofer lis high courage pric#'d him forth N ce. 
"ws "_ 175 rg Mertens on * * 94 .) When — this, they were pricled in their hearts, 
From that which hath des price in compoſition, 1 you = | 15 mo n m_— we do? Act u. 37 
e ang thing, tor % gent e han, all ie Agnes. Bacon, Aid derm a Carer 88 e dine Hudibrns. 
If fortune has u niggurd been to thee, 75 Pat n nne e TE 
Desen tf wixinde, ae dur; | o Pack. v. n. [{rijken, Dutch.} 1. To dreſs ones 
And wiſely make that kind of food thy choice, for ſhow. So To come upon the ſpur. This ſeems to 
To which neceſſity confines thy price. 8 p den. be the ſenſe im Spenſer. Fi ; $ 120 
(2.) We ſtand in ſome jealouſy, leſt by thus overvaluing 2.) After that Varlet's flight, it was not long, | 7 
their ſermons; they make the price and eſtimation of ſcripture, Ere on the plain faſt þ ricking 8 ſpied, 5 
otherwiſe notified, to full. | | File, One in bright arms embattled full ſtrong. | Spenſer. 15 
Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſmuch as we have "They had not ridden far, when they might ſee 45 
loſt thoſe preparations of honey Which the ancients had, when One iekies towards them with haſty heat. Spenſer. 15 
it was more in q. | Ban. Phe Scottiſh horſemen began to hover much upon the Engliſh [+ 
(3.) Suppoſing the quantity of wheat, in reſpe& to its vent um!); and to come fricking about them, ſometimes within = is 
be the ſame, that makes the change in the price of wheat. length of their ſtaves. Hayward, = is 
9 | Leake, -- Me | 2. | = 
4.) Sometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; Prick forth the airy knights, Milton, "W_ 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread ? —— In this king Arthur's reign, | =_— 
That, vice may merit; tis the price of toil z _ A luſty knight was priching o'er the plain. 7 Dryden. * 
The knave deſerves it, hen he tills the ſoil, Pope. Pr1cx. ». /. [pnicca, Saxon. ] A ſharp ſlender inſtrument; T3 
To PRICE. v. a. To pay for. £2 $5 . any thing by which a puncture is made. '2. A thorn m 72 
Some ſhall pay the price of others guilt; the mind ; a teaſing and tormenting thought; remorſe of 1 5 
And he the man that made ſans foy to fall, - conſcience. 3. A fpot or mark at which archers aim. 4. hs 
Shall with his own blood price that he hath ſpilt. Spenſer. A point; a fixed place. 5. A pun ure. 6. The print = 
To PRICK, . 4. [pnician, Saxon.] 1. To pierce with a of a hare in the ground. hel = By: 
ſmall puncture. 2. To form or erect with an acuminated (J.) The country gives me proof by 
point. 3. To fix by the point. 4. To hang on a point. Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, | 4:4 
5. To nominate by a punCure or mark. 6. To ſpur; Serike in their num d and mortified bare arms 3461 44 
to goad; to impel; to incite. 7. To pain; to pierce Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary.  ShakeſP. ny 
with remorſe, 8. To make acid. 9g. To mark a tune. — 5 77 5 0 ry kick againſt the fricks.. . Ads, 7 Ml 
(1. kee ber to besen, | 7 ngliſn would * in peace govern them by the . By 
And to thoſe thorns Ga in ther bam ledire, | nor could in war root them out hy che ſword, muſt they: not it 


pricis in their eyes, and thorns: in their ſides. Davies. 


_— 


To prick and ſting her. Shale ſp. Hamlet. | 'k | ey 7 a 8 6 1-4 
= ſhall be no more a pricking brier unto the houſe of IF Arp rr. 1010 = nag *I a 2 70 1 wary 1 
Urael, nor any grieving thorn. EExebiel xxvili. 24. ( 2.) My conſcience finſt rectiv d a tenderneſs, ö ms 

If ſhe pricked her nger, Jack laid the pin in the way. cg Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter d ; $34 

(2.) The ts make fame a monſter z the =. th biſnop of Bayon. S Shakeſp. Henry VIII. By 
mavy Guha bbbath, Webdpens the hath = — (3-) For long ſhooting, their ſhaft was a cloth yard, their th 

ay $ ine nath, '1o'many"eyes Me hatn Underneath, o  4ricks twenty-four ſcore ; for ſtrength, they would . pierce any 
many tongues, ſo many voices, ſhe prielt up ſo my 215 ordinary armour. | Carew's Sarwey of Cornwall. 
e a Bacon Hays. (4.) Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
neter A hunted _—_ euere ene | Fairly to riſe, and her [aan head MS 
T gy: To prick of higheſt praiſe forth to advance. Spenſer, 
25. , e Dim; den. | FIR hath tumbled from his car, 5 - 
| 13 LoUgn cen! 468 | nd made an evening at the noon-tide- frick. Shakeſp. 
Logos up es er r Dryden, (5.) No aſps were Et tne place of her death, I 
+ Rowe — . | two ſinall inſenſible prichs were found in her arm. _ Brown. 


The ſprightly trum and the ſhouts of war 44 h | bs Jo 
Pricks up his aa Dryden's Virgil. PRI“ CK ER. 2. , from pries. ] 1. A ſharp-pointed inftru- 


A greyhound hath, pricted ears, but thoſe of a hound hang ment. 2. A light horſeman. Not in uſe 
down ; ber that the "Taka hunts with his ears, the latter — 4.) Pricter is vulgarly called an aw] ; yet, for joiner's uſe, 
With his noſe. © * | i Ons. It hath moſt commonly a ſquare blade. Moxon's Mechan. Exer. 
The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courſer hears, (2.) They had horſemen, prickers as they are termed, fitter 
Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears, Gay. to make excurſions and to chace, than to ſuſtain any ſtrong 
Keep cloſe to ears, and thoſe let aſſes rib; | | change. | : 15 49951 12.4.7; Bapanard. 
'Tis nothing, nothing; if they bite and kick. Poe, Pr1'cxem. a. , [from prick Þ A buck in his ſecond year. 
(3.) I cauſed the edes of two hives $0 be ground truly ſtrait, I've call'd the deer; the princeſs kill d-a frictet. Shake(p, 
and pricing their points into a board, ſo that their edges might The buck is called the firſt year a fawn, the ſecond year a 
look towards one another, and meeting near their points contain 7 ichet. Mzenwood of the Laws of the Foreſt. 
2 rectilinear angle, I faſtened their handles together with pitch, PxI*cKxLE. u. . [from prick.] Small ſharp point, like that 


to make this angle invanable.  _. | | Newton. of a brier. | . 
(4.) The cooks lice it into little gobbets, prick it on a The jr ichles of trees are à kind of exereſcence; the plants 
prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys. that have prickles, are black and white, thoſe have it in the 


(5-) Thoſe many then ſhall die, their names are fr ict. bough ; the plants that have priciles in the leaf, are holly and 
IL FORT, Shakeſteare, juniper; nettles alſo have a ſmall venomous frichle, Bacon, 
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(ow : this pu forth another fmall herb out of the leaf, 
imputed to moiſture gathered between the prices. ' Bacon. 
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in the water, called lincoftis, 'is full of -- This little impudent hardwareman turns into ridicule the dire. | 


ful apprehenſions of the whole kingdom, riding himſel | 
. cauſe of them. ; | e 5 22 


A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his fall, the Pz1e. =. /. I ſuppoſe an old name of privet. 


prickles ran into his feet. | 28 
ö The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 


LU Eftrange. 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, tk 


Might laugh again, to ſee a jury chaw* | 40 
The brick of unpalatable law. | ; Dryden. 
The flower's divine, where'er it grows, 
Neglect the prictles, and aſſume the roſe. -- Watts. 


Pr1'cxL.Iness. #. . [from priciiy.] Fullneſs of ſharp 


points. | | | | 
PxicxLovsE. n. /. [prick and fouſe.) A word of contempt 
for a taylor. A low word. | | b 
A taylor and his wife quarrelling; the woman in contempt 
called her huſband price 2 


Pack SOG. . /. [prick and ſong.] Song ſet to muſick. 


He fights as you ſing prickſongs, keeps time, diſtance and 
8 * Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 


Pri'cxiy. adj, [from prick.) Pull of ſharp points. 
Artichoaks will be leſs prickly and more tender, if the ſeeds 


have their tops grated off upon a ſtone. | Bacon. 
— 1 no more | 
Shall ſee you browzing, on the mountain's brow, = * 
The prickly ſhrubs. Dryden. 


How did the humbled ſwain deteſt 

His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt ! 
Pzar'cxMaDam. u. ſ. A ſpecies of houſeleek. 
Pzi'cxeuncn. 2. . Prickpunch is a piece of tempered 
ſteel, with a round. point at one end, to prick a round 
mark in cold iron. | | Moxone 
Pai/cxwoop. 2. /. [eumymus.] A tree. 
PRI. [pn or pnyd, Saxon.] 1. Inordinate and 
unreaſonable ſelf-eſteem. 2. Inſolence ;* rude treatment 


Sewift's Miſcel. 


of others; inſolent exultation, 3. Dignity of manner ; 


loftineſs of air. 4 Generous elation of heart. 5. Eleva- 
tion; dignity- 6. Ornament; ſhow ; decoration, 7. 
Splendour; oftentation. 8. The ſtate of a female beaſt 
ſoliciting the male. TE: ee Ay Tae 
(1. : I can ſee his pride _ 
Peep through each part of him. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
—— Pride hath no other glaſs „ 
To ſhew itſelf, but Ia for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, an 
| They undergo | 
This annual humbling certain number'd days, | 
To daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc'd., Milton. 
Vain aims, inordinate 3 5 
Blown up with high conceits engend'ring pride. Milton. 
(2.) hat witch Be. 
Hath wrought this helliſh miſchief unawares; 
That hardly we eſcap'd the pride of France. Shakeſpeare, 
— Wantonneſs and fride | | 
Raiſe out of friendſhip, hoſtile deeds in peace. Milton, 
(4-) The honeſt pride of conſcious virtue. Smith, 
(5.) A falcon, tow'ring in her pride of place, 
. Was by a mounng ow] hawkt at and kill'd. Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) Whoſe lofty trees, yelad with ſummer's pride, | 
Did ſpread ſo broad, that heaven's light did hide, Spenſer. 
Smalleſt lineaments exact, oe 
In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer's pride. Milton. 
Be his this ſword, | 
Whoſe ivory ſheath, inwrought with curious pride, 


Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. Pee. 


(J.) In this array the war of either fide, 


Through Athens rs with military pride. Dryden. 


(8.) It is impoſſible you ſhould fee this, 


Were they as ſalt as wolves in pride. Shakeſpeare. 


T7, PRIDE. v. a. [from the noun.] To make proud ; to 


rate himſelf high : It is only uſed with the reciprocal 
pronoun. . py 


He could have made the moſt deformed beggar as rich, as | 


#15% who molt pride theme! ges in their wealth. ; 
| Government of the Tongue. 


Ainſworth. 


are the proud man's fees. Shakeſpeare. 


Lop popler and fallow, elme, maple and prie, 
Wel faves from cattel, till us bo lie, * ee Tufſer, 
Prier for proof. Spenſer, _ e 


PRIER. #. /. [from pry.] One who enquires too narrow! 
PRIEST. n. J. Ipneorr, Sax. preſire, Fr.] 1. One 4 
officiates in ſacred offices, 2. One of the ſecond order in 
the hierarchy, above a deacon below a biſhop. 
4 age ray ty v.10 RS 
ring you the maid, you ſhall not a friefl.” 5 
The high prieft ſhall — uncover his n Lev. l. K. 
Our practice of ſinging differs from the practice of David 
the pries and Levites. T7 |  Peachan, 
eſe pray'rs I thy rig before thee bring. Milton. 
(2.) There were no prie/fts and anti-prigſis in oppoſition to 
one another, and therefore there could be no ſchiſm, Lefty, 
No neighbours, but a few poor ſimple clowns, 
Honeſt and true, with a well-meaning #r7eft. ' Rowe, 
Curanius is a holy prief, full of the ſpirit of the goſpel, 
watching, labouring, and praying for a poor country vilage, 


Par'esTCRAPT. . J. [prieft and craft.] Religious Frans, 
management of wicked prieſts to gain power. | 


Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks ; though the 
debate be about Doway, his diſcourſe runs upon bigotry and 


prieficraft. Sectator. 
From frieftcraft happily ſet free, 
Lo! ev'ry finiſh'd fon returns to thee. | | Pope, 


Paie'sTEss. #. /. [from prieff ] A woman who officiated 
in heathen rites. | | 
Then too, our mighty fire, thou ſtood'ſt diſarm'd, 
When thy wrapt ſoul the lovely friefteſs charm'd, 
That Rome's high founder bore, | Addiſon, 
Theſe two, being the ſons of a lady who was Prizfteſs to 
Juno, drew their mother's chariot to the temple, — Spectator. 
She as priefteſs knows the rites, | 
Wherein the God of earth delights. Sawift's Miſcel, 
Th' inferior priefleſs, at her altar's ſide, ; 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of pride. Pope. 
PxIE“sTHOOD. u. . [from prieſ.] 1. The office and cha- 
raQer of a prieſt. 2. The order of men ſet apart for 
ny offices. 3- The ſecond order of the hierarchy. We 
uiiter. 
(.) Jeroboam is reproved, becauſe he took the prieſt hood 
from the tribe of Levi. Whitgifte. 
The prie/ihood hath in all nations, and all religions, been 
held highly venerable. Atterbuty. 
The ſtate of parents is a holy ſtate, in ſome degree like that 
of the priest ho, and calls upon them to bleſs their children 


with their prayers and facrifices to God. 7 Law. 
(2.) He pretends, that I have fallen foul on * : 
| ryd*n. 


Prie'sTLINEsS. #. /. [from priefily.) The appearance or 
manner of a prieſt. | 

Px1e'sTLY. adj. [from frieff.) Becoming a prieſt ; ſacer- 
dotal ; belonging to a prieſt. | Wy 


In the Jewiſh church, none that was blind or lame was: capa- 


ble of the prieftly office. South" s Sermons: - 
How can inceſt ſuit with holineſs, | 
Or prieftly orders with a princely ſtate. Dryden. 


Par1e's TRIDDEN. adj. [prieff and ridden.] Managed or 
governed by prieſts. 5 90 . 
Such a cant of high- church and perſecution, and being 
trieftridden. E Savift. 
To PRIE E for frove. Spenſer. 8 5 
Pris. u. /. [A cant word derived perhaps from prict, as 
he pricks up, he is pert; or from prickeared, an epithet 
of reproach beſtowed upon the preſbyterian teachers. 
A pert, conceited, ſaucy, pragmatical, little fellow. 
The little man concluded, with calling monſieur Meſnager | 
an infignificant fprig. * 1 9 Sfectator. 
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Too ſhew his , beſtride'a twig. 
PRILL-. 3. /. [rhombus.] A birt or turbot. Ainſworth. 


pain. %. [by contraction from primitive.] Formal; pre- 
cCiſe; affectedly nie. F 
A ball of new dropt horſe's dung, 
| Mingling with apples in the throng, 
Said to the pippin, plump and prim, a 
See, brother, how we apples ſwim. Swift's Miſcel. 
To PIM. wv. 4. [from the adjective.] To deck up pre- 
_ © -ciſely ; to form to an affected nicety, *. 
Pki'MACY, n. f. | primatie, primace, Fr. primatus, Latin. 
The chief gcclefiaſtical ſtation. mY; | a} 
When he had now the 1 in his own hand, he thought 
he ſhould be to blame if he did not apply remedies. Clarend. 
Pali MAGE. 1. /. The freight of a ſhip.  _ Ainſworth. 
Pai'MAL. adj. [| frimus, Latin.] Firſt. A word not in 
uſe, but very commodious for poetry. 
It hath been taught us from the primal fate, 


That he, which is, -was wiſh'd, until he were, Shakeſp, 
Oh ! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'n, 
It hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon't. Shakeſpeare. 


Pai'MARILY. adv, [from frinaty.] Originally; in the 
firſt intention; in the firſt place. | | 
In fevers, where the heart frimarily ſuffereth, we apply 
medicines unto the wriſts, : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Theſe confiderations fo exactly ſuiting the parable of the 
wedding-ſupper to this ſpiritual banquet of the goſpel, if it 


does not primarily, and in its firſt deſign, intend it; yet cer- 


tainly it may, with greater advan of reſemblance, be ap- 
plied to it, than to any other duty. __- South's Sermons. 
Pr /'MARINESS. n. f. [from primary.) The ſlate of being 
firſt in a@ or intention. wt he | 
That which is peculiar, muſt be taken from the primarineſs 
and ſecondarineſs of the perception. | | 
PRI'MARY. adj, [primarius, Latin.] 1. Firſt in intention. 
2. N. firſt. 3. Firſt in dignity; chief; prin- 
cipal. : | 4 
(1.) The figurative notation of this word, and not the primary 
or literal, belongs to this place. E Hammond. 
(2.) Before that beginning, there was neither primary matter 
do be informed, nor form to inform, nor any being but the 
eternal. | | Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
The church of Chriſt, in its primary inſtitution, was made 


to be of a diffuſive nature, to ſpread and extend itſelf, Pearſon. 


When the ruins both primary and ſecondary were ſettled, the 
waters of the abyſs began to ſettle too. _ Burnet, 
Theſe I call original or primary qualities of body, which 
produce ſimple ideas in us, viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure and 
motion, 1 | \.. Locke. 
(3-) As the ſix primary planets revolve about him, ſo the 
ſecondary ones are moved about them in the ſame ſeſquialteral 
proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs. 
PRIMATE. #. /. | primat, Fr. primas, Lat.] The chief 
ecclefiaſtick., vn * | 
We may learn from the t pen of our moſt reverend 
þrimate, eminent as well for promoting unanimity as 2 
e AL | 3 | olyday. 
When the p of the church was firſt eſtabliſhe Ks 
_ archbiſhops of Canterbury and York had then no preheminence 
E. over the other; the former being primate over the Southern, 
$ the latter was over the Northern parts. Ayliffe. 
The late and preſent primate, and the lord archbiſhop of 
Dublin hath left memorials of his bounty. Swift. 


PaiiMatgESHIP. . . [from primate.] The dignity or 
office of a primate. - T7 © DER | 


Norris. 


Bentley. 


Dl I * 
* 6 9 


3 £2) His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time, 77 
Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. Spenſer, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 
Wich thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere | 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. Milton. 
(2.) Quickly ſundry arts mechanical were found out in the 


very prime of the world. Hooker, 
ature here wanton'd as in her prime. Milton. 
(3-) Give no more to ev'ry gueſt, 

Than he's able to digeſt, | 
Give him always of * prime, PS a | 
And but little at a time, | Savift. 

(4-) Make haſte, ſweet love, whilſt it is prime, 
For none can call again the paſſed time, Spenſer. 
Will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, | | 

That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 

And — her widow to a woful bed? Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all l | 
That happineſs and prime can happy call. Shakeſp. 

Likelieſt ſhe ſeem'd to Ceres in her prime, Milton. 


Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of ae her lord expir'd before his time, Dryden, 
No poet ever ſweetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were, like Phoebus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, | 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. Savift, 
s.] Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime, | 
And ſummer, though it be leſs gay, 
Yet is not look'd on as a time 


Of declination or decay. | Walkr. 
The poet and his theme in ſpite of time, 
For ever young enjoys an endleſs prime. Granville, 


Nought treads fo filent as the foot of time: 

Hence we miſtake our autumn for our prime, Young. 
(.) The ny which now appear in the moſt different ſea- 
_ fons, would have been all in prime, and flouriſhing together at 
the ſame time. Woodward. 


PRIME. adj. [primus, Latin.] 1. Early ; blooming. 2. 


Principal; firſt rate. 3. Firſt; original. 4. Excellent. 


It may, in this looſe ſenſe, perhaps admit, though ſcarcely 
with propriety, a ſuperlative. - | 
I..) His ſtarry helm unbuckl'd, ſhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) Divers of prime quality, in feveral counties, were, for 


refuſing to pay the fame, committed to priſon. Clarendon. 
Nor can I think, that God will fo deſtroy 
Us his prime creatures dignify'd ſo high. Milton. 
Humility and reſignation are our prime virtues, Dryden. 
(3.) ———- We ſmother'd 1 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation cer ſhe fram'd. Shakeſp. 


Moſes being cheſen by God-to be the ruler of his people, ! 


will not prove that prieſthood belonged to Adam's heir, or the 


prime fathers. Locke, 
(4) — We are contented with * | 

Catharine our queen, before the primeſt creature | 

That's paragon d i' th* world. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


To PRIME. v. a, [from the noun.) 1. To put in the firſt 


powder; to put powder in the pan of a gun. 2. [Pri- 
mer, Fr. to begin. ] To lay the ground on a canvaſs to 
be painted. Fe | 


, 85 : : 
92 A piſtol of about a foot in length, we primed with 


well- dried . : \ Boyle. 
Prime al 
His friendſhip was exactly tim'd, 


He ſhot before your foes were prim'd. | Swift's Miſcel. 


Paz. 1. ,. [primus, Latin-] 1. The firſt part of the Pag Lx, adv. (from prime,]! 1. Originally; primarily ; 


day; the dawn; the morning. 2. The beginning; the 
early days. 3. The beſt part. 4+ The ſpring of life; the 
height of health, ſtrength or beauty. 5. Spring. 6. 
The height of perfection. 7- The firſt canonical, hour. 


moon, 


ſupremely well. A low ſenſe. | . 


(..) Words ſignify not immediately and primely things them 


ſelves, but the conceptions of the mind about them. South, 


. The firſt part; the beginning: as, the prime of the Pxr'meness. n. J. [from prime.] 1. The tate of being 


firſt. 2. Excellence. 


your ſirelocks, faſten well the ſtake, Gay. 
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4] bodies convened. together compoſe; it; Suk | 
Ihe firſt or primegenial earth, which: roſe out of che chaos, 
Baess Theory. 
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in uſe, 3454 63 ha# TIES 
As when the primer church her councils pleas'd to call, 
Great Britain's biſhops there were not de kent of all. 
PAIGE R. n. J. 1. An office of the bleſſed Virgin. 2. 
 [Primarius, Latin] A fſinall prayer book in which 
Children are taught to read, ſo named from the Romiſh 
book of devotions ; an elementary book. 


(1.) Another e to her is not only in the manual, but in 


the #rimer or office of the bleſſed Virgin. Stillingfleet. 
(2.) The Lord's. prayer, 'the creed and ten commandments 
he ſhould learn by heart, not by 'reading them, himſelf in his 

primer, but by ſomebody's repeating-them before he can read. 
| | Locke on Education. 


PRIME'RO, n. J. [Spaniſh] A.game at cards. 


————] left him at primers. - 1 THE 
With the duke of Suffolk. Shakeſp., Henry VIII. 


PRIME “VAL. $49 [ primevus, Lat-] Original ; ſuch as 


PRIME“ Vous. was at firſt, 


— — Immortal dove, 
Thou with almighty energy did'ſt move 
On the wild waves, incumbent did'ſt diſplay 
hay (rw wings, and hatch primeval day. 
All the parts cf this great fabrick change; 
Quit their old ſtations and primeval frame, 


* 


And Joſe their ſhape, their eſſence, and their name. Prior. 


PaIALTIAL. adj. [ primitius, primitiæ, Latin.] Being of 
the firſt production. Ainſworth. 
PRIMITIVE. adj. [primitif, Fr. primitivus, Latin. ] 1. 
Ancient; original; eſtabliſhed from the beginning. 2. 
Formal ; affectedly ſolemn ; imitating the ſuppoſed gra- 
vity of old times. 3. Original ; primary ; not derivative : 


as, in grammar, @ primitive verb. 


(1-) The ſcripture is of ſovereign — and for itſelf 


worthy of all acceptation. The latter, namely the voice and 


teſtimony of the primitive church, is a miniſterial, and ſub- 


ordinate rule and guide, to preſerve and direct us, in the right 
underſtanding of the ſcriptures. White. 


Their ſuperſtition pretends, they cannot do God greater ſer- 


vice, than utterly to. deſtroy the primitive apoſtolical govern- 
ment of the church by biſhops. 
David reflects ſometimes upon the preſent form of the world, 
and ſometimes upon the primitive form of it. Burnet. 
The doctrine of purgatory, by which they mean an eſtate 
of temporary puniſhments after this life, was not known in 
the primitive church, nor can be proved from ſcripture. 


K | | Tillotſon. 
(3. ) Our primitive great ſire, to meet . 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth. Milton, 


PRIMITIVE Lx. adv. [from primitive.] 1. Originally; at 
firſt. 2. Primarily; not derivatively. 3 According to 
the original rule; according to ancient practice. . 
(1.) Solemnities and ceremonies, primiti vely enjoined, were 
afterward omitted, the occaſion ceaſing. | + Brown. 


(3-) The pureſt and moſt primitiwely. reformed church in the 


world was laid in the duſt, South. 


. 


Par/marIventss, 1. / [from fprimitive.] State of being 


original; antiquity ; conformity to antiquity. 


PRIMNESS. #. /. [from prim.] - Affected niceneſs or for- 


Pxrmoct'nial. adj. L primigenius, Lat. it ſhould there- 


fore have been written rinugenial.] Firſtborn; original; 
primary ; conſtituent ; elemental. | 


Ihe primegenial light at firſt was diffuſed over the face of 
i #4" | Glanwille's Scepſis. 


the unfaſhioned chaos. | 
Ie ie not eaſy to diſcern, among many differing ſubſtances 


obtained from the ſame matter, wat primagenial and ſimple 


was pot like the preſent earth. 


Blackmore. 


King Charles, 


Boyle. 
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Pri'men, adj; [ prinariut, Latin. ]. Firſt z original. Not Patmoce'/niturs, nf. [frimogeniture, Fi. from rin 


1, Latin.] Seniori 
15 ſt: born. * 131 1 1 | WEE 
Becauſe the: ſcripture affordeth the priority of order unte 
Sem, we cannot from hence infer his'primogentture. Brun. 
The firſt provoker has, ,by, his ſeniority and Priviageniture, a 
double portion of the guilt. _ Government 4. the Tongue, 
PRIMO“ADIAL. adj. primordial, Fr. pr im irdium, Latin] 
Original; exiſting from the bla, pang rn, 
Salts may be either tranſmuted or erwiſe produced, and 
ſo may not be primordial.and unmutable bein S: Bok, 
Pzimo'rpial. . , [from the adj-] Origin; firſt prin- 
ciple. A | IF be Pi 
he primordials of the world are not mechanical, but ſper- Wl 
matical and vital. | 5 More s Divine Dialogue: Wl 
Pkimo'avian. 2. A ſpecies of plum. I 
Pximo'sDIatE. adj. [from primordium, Lat.] Origind!\ 
exiſting from the firſt. e 
Not every thing chymiſts will call falt, ſulphur or ſpirit, that 
needs always be a primordiate and ingenerable body. Bqyle. 
PRIM ROSE. n. . [ primula veris, Latin. ] A flower that 
appears early in the year, 2. Primroſe is uſed by Shaje. 
ſpeare for gay or — Ae > inn 
1.) — ale primraſes, | 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his eng 576 | | 
There followeth, for the latter part of January, #rimroſe;, 
anemonies, the early, tulip. ** acon's Eſlay;. 
(2.) I had thought to have let in ſome of all profeſſions, that WA 
go the primroſe way to the everlaſting bonfire.  _ Shake//eare, nl 
PRINCE. n. /. [prince, French; prenceps, Latin.]' 1, A 


ty; elderſhip ;. Nate. of belag 


4 
= 


* 
9 


ſovereign ; a chief ruler- 2. A ſovereign. of rank next Wi 


. to kings. 3. Ruler of whatever ſex. This uſe ſeems 
harſh, becauſe we have the word-prince/s.. 4. The ſon of 
a king; in England only the (eldeſt ſon. Popularly the WW 
eldeſt ſon of him that reigns under any -denomination s 
called a prince, as the ſon. of the duke of Bavaria, is Wi 


men. | | 
(1.) Celeſtial ! whether among the thrones, or nam d 
Of them the higheſt; for ſuch of ſhape may ſeem _ 
 Priace above rinces. Millions Paradiſe Lift. 
Forces. come to be uſed by good princes, only upon neceſſity 
of providing for their defence. 1-414. "Temple. Wi 
fau founded a diſtin& people and government, and was Wal 
himſelf a diſtinct prince over them. | 
The ſucceſſion of crowns, in feveral countries, places it on 
different heads, and he comes, by ſucceſſion, to be a prince in 
one place; who would be a ſubje& in another.. Lacie. 
Had we no hiſtories of the Roman emperors, but on their 
money, we ſhould take them for moſt vittudus prince Addiſon. 
Our tottering ſtate ſtil} diſtracted ſtands. 
While that price threatens, and while this commands. 1 2 
(.) Queen Elizabeth, a Prince admirable above her ſax for 
her princely virtues. | Ceunden. 
God put it into the heart of one of our prince, towards 
the cloſe of her een, to give a check to that Henle ter. 
(4.) A prince o at courage and beauty, but foſtered up 
; in blood by his nau ty father, 3, Dog * 2 7 Sidi). 
Heav'n furbid, that ſuch a ſerateh ſhould drixe 
The priuce of Wales from ſuch a field as this. Shaleſp. 
(.) To uſe the ER the f#ince; of learning — 
only in ſhallow. and boats, they glide over the face of the 
Virgilian ſea. 1958: > „ len eee an fem. 
To PRINCE. C. 3. To play. the prince; to ta ke ſtate. 
| Nature prompts them, K 7% f 
JA, d | ng$, to pnince it, 1 - 
8, Bron thy of or e Gent. 


4 


* 


1 | FE 21%5 45 was tt IM 
\Par/ngzpoM. 2. [from prince, ] The rank, eſtate or 
L. 24-1 


power of the prince; ſovereignty. „„ 
Next e who, for his proud damn, 
Diepoſed was from princedom/fovereign,” © © 


* 
5 
5 w . 9 a » 


# 
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Sbaleſp. Winter's Tab. Wn 


called the electoral prince. 5. The chief of any body of I 


+ Locke. Wi 


WY © TO VET" 7" 
= * 


wt ö 1 . 9 


Fiu, adj, [ primaries, Latin. J. Firſt 3 original, Not Parooe/nerure. e Ae a primes | 
mim uſe. A eee, Latio.]- Senijouty ; el clip : Mate of deing 
Great Britain's. biſhops. there were not the leaſt of all. Becauſe the: ſcripture affordeth the priority af order unts 
. , ̃— ies 2g tes | | Sem, we cannot from hence infer his rim eiu x Brewn, 
Pan R. n. , 1. An office-of the bleſſed Virgin. 2. The firſt provoker has, by his ſeniority and primogeniture, a 


Children are taught to read, ſo named from the Romith 
book of devotions ; an elementary book. EI 

(1.) Another prayer to her is not only in the manual, but in 

e frimer or office of the bleſſed Virgin. Stillingfleet. 

( 2.) The Lord's prayer, the creed and ten commandments 

he ſhould learn by heart, not by reading them himſelf in his 
Primer, but by ſomebody's repeating hank before he can read. 


| | Locke on Education. 
PRIME'RO, n. ( [Spaniſh.] . A. game at cards, 


l leſt him at ringe 
Wich the duke of Suffolk. Shakeſp.. Henry VIII. 


4 
= 
1 


Prame'var. TA. | primevus, Lat.] Original; ſuch as 
PRIME“ vous. was at ff. | Fed} 

| — — Immortal dove, | 

Thou with almighty energy did'ſt move 


On the wild waves, incumbent did' diſplay 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. Blackmore 
the parts of this great fabrick change; | 
Quit their old ſtations. and primeval frame, 
And Joſe their ſhape, - their eſſence, and their name. Prior. 
PRIMITIAL. adj. ¶ primitius, primitiæ, Latin.] Being of 
the firſt production. | Ainſworth. 
PRIMITIVE. adj. [primitif, Fr. primitivns, Latin] 1. 
Ancient; original; eftabliſhed from the beginning. 2. 
Formal; affectedly ſolemn ; imitating the ſuppoſed gra- 
vity of old times. 3. Ori 
as, in grammar, à primitive verb. 
(1.) The ſcripture is of ſovereign —_— 
worthy of all acceptation. The latter, namely the voice and 
teſtimany of the primitive church, is a miniſterial, and ſub- 


_ ordinate rule and guide, to preſerve and direct us; in the right 
underſtanding of t e ſcriptures. + £1 1 MW 5M 


Y- DB 


Their ſuperſtition pretends, th 
vice, than utterly to, deſtroy the primitive apoſtolical govern- 
ment of the church by biſhops. KI 
David reflects ſometimes upon the preſent form of the world, 
and ſometimes upon the primitive form of it. Burnet. 
Ihe doctrine of purgatory, by which they mean an eſtate 
of temporary puniſhments after this life, was not known in 
the primitive church, nor can be proved from ſcripture. 


| TIO Tillotſon. 
3.) Our primitive great ſire, to meet 3 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth. Milton. 


Pai 'MITIVELyY.,, adv. [from primitive.] 1. Originally; at 
firſt. 2. Primarily; not derivatively. 3. According to 
the original rule; according to ancient practice. | 
(..) Solemnities and ceremonies, primiti vely enjoined, were 
afterward omitted, the occaſion ceaſing. Brown. 


(5:) The pureſt and moſt primitiwely.reformed church in the 


world was laid in the duſt, South. 


Par/MITIVENESS. 2%. / {from pri mitive.] State of 
original; antiquity; conformity to antiquity. + .. 
PRIMNESS. u. / 
PRTMO GENIAL. adj. ¶ primigenius, Lat. it ſhould there- 
fore have been written primugenial.] Firſtborn; original; 
primary; conſtituent ; elemental. 22 
The primogenial light at firſt was Au 
the unfaſhioned chaos. wr 1 


4 


over the face of 


U 


Ike as not eaſy to diſcern, among many differing ſubſtance s „ ei 4s 
obtained from the ſame matter, Hat primagenial and ſimple PaINGDON. 1. . from prince... Y "s ENT 
bodies convened together compoſe it. Bale. power of the prince; 1OVErelaenty. A ginn 
I.huhe firſt or primogenial earth, which roſe out of the chaos, . Next Archigald, who, e 

Was not like the preſent earth. Susa H Deren was Apen ene, 


ginal; primary; not derivative: 


„and for itſelf 


ey cannot do God greater ſer:T 
Charles. 


being 
[from prim.] Affected niceneſs or for- 


1 


7 PRINCE. 


lan bills Scepſis. 


- 


PaIMOo“ADIAL. ad. U primordial, Fr. Prim i dium, Latin] 
Original; exiſting from the b pany r eee 
Salts may be either tranſmuted or otherwiſe produced, an, 
ſo may not be primordial.and immutable beings, © Boy x 
Fat enge # TH BEAT, ONE A Bring 
ciple. N Lo ates 28 8 | = 
The primordials of the 
matical and vital. a 

A ſpecies of 


PRIMOo“RDIAN. 2. % 5 700 
PrIMO'RDIATE: 4%. [from primor tm, Lat.] Original; 
exiſtiag from the Mt. 
Not every thing chymiſts will call falt, ſulphur or ſpirit, that 
needs always be a primordiate and ingenerable body. Boyle, 
Prx1i'/MROSE, A. 1. Primula veris, Latin.] A flower that 
appears early in the year, 2. Priureſe is uſed by Shake- 


„ 1 Ps 


world are not mechanical, but ſper- 
More Divine Dialogues. 


*,. 


 Jpeare for gay or flower. „ 37.156 
(1. — 85 len 1 : ah, ; 3 
That die unmarried ere they can behold Add br" oj 
Bright Phcebus in his ſtrength. _ Shaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
There followeth,. for the- part of January, frimroſes, 
anemonies, the early tulip. .. ' Bacon's Eſſays. 


(2.) I had thought to have let in ſome of all profeſſions, that 
go the primroſe way to the everlaſting bonfire. _ Shakeſ/eare. 
RINCE. n. /. [prince, French; pronceps,, Latin,] 1. A 
ſovereign; a chief ruler - 2. A ſovereign, of rank next 
to kings. 3. Ruler of whatever ſex. This uſe ſeems 
harſh, becauſe We have the word princeſti. 4. The ſon of 
a king; in England only the eldeſt ſon. Popularly the 
eldeſt ſon of him that reigns under any denomination is 
called a prince, as the ſon. of the duke of Bavaria, is 
called the electoral prince. 5. The chief of any body of 
1.) 


P 


Ccœleſtial! whether among the thrones, or nam d 
Of them the higheſt; for ſuch of ſhape may ſeem | 
Pr iace above frinces. Mils Paradiſe Loft. 
Forces come to be uſed by good princes, only upon neceſſity 
of providing for their-defence.' OE 7 ED Temple. 
fau founded a diſtin people and government, and was 
himſelf a diftin& prince over them. . ne Locke. 
The fucceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral countries, places it on 
different heads, and he comes, by ſucceſſion, to be a prince in 
one place, who would be a ſubject in another.. Lacſe. 
Had we no hiſtories of the Roman emperors, but on their 
money, we ſhould take them for moſt virtuous princes A#diſon. 
Our tottering ſtate ſil} diſtracted ſtands. 
While that prince threatens, and while this commands. Pope. 
2 68.•) Quack Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her ex for 
her princely virtues.. | Camden. 
God put it into the heart of one of our prince towards 
the cloſe of her reign, to give a check to that ſacril wy” 
(4.) A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered up 
in blood by his nau ty fathen, 13 ag. 2:65 tb Hidney. 
Hleav'n forbid, that ſuch a ſeratch.ſhould drive Fat 
The priuce.of Wales from ſuch n field as this. Shaleſp. 
(.) To uſe the words oß the fei nce of learning bereupon, 
only in ſhallow and | boats; they glide over the face o the 
Virgilian ſea. Nieacban en Parry. 
V. N. To play the. prince 3. to take ſtate. Sl 
ature 35-3 $76 7488 © 4 > - o 
In ſimple and low things, to pnince it, much 
| Beyond th tricks . je Shqkeſp, En 
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_ = Fhrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions, I reduce. Milton. | 
ParNcELIKE. adj. [princt and lite.] Becoming a prince. Paix ci A Ltr x. . „ [riacipeult?, French.] 1. Sove- 


The wrongs he did me were nothing princelike. Sbaleſp. 
 Pai/ſncerinegss. . , [from princely.] The ſtate, manner 
or dignity of a prince. NES {#1 
PRINCE LV. adj. [from prince.) 1. Having the appearance 

of one high born. 2, Having the rank of princes. 3- 

Becoming a prince; royal; nd; auguſt. 

+ HhEa 2 Ret was 8 fon rag'd GE | 

In peace, was never gentle Jamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. Shakeſþ. 
Many towns of princely youths he level'd with the ground. 


8 | | Chapman. 
(2. Meaning only to do honour to their princely birth, they 
flew among them all. YZ Sidney. 
Be oppoſite all planets of good luck | 
To my proceeding; if with pure heart's love, b 
I tender not thy beauteous K incey daughter. Shaleſp. 
The praxcely hierarch left his pow'rs to ſeize 
Poſſeſſion of the garden. Milton. 
I expreſſed her commands | 
To mighty lords and princely dames. Waller. 
So fled the dame, and o'er the ocean bore : CEE 
Her frincely burthen to the Gallick ſhore. Waller. 


(3.) I, that but now refus'd moſt princely gifts, 
Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shakeſpeare. 
Princely counſel in his face yet ſhone. | Milton. 
Born to command, your frixcely virtues flept | 
Like humble David's, while the flock he kept. Waller. 
Pri'ncELyY. adv. [from prince.) In a princelike manner. 
P&INCES-FEATHER. #, The herb amaranth. 


PRINCESS. n. /. [princefſe, French.] r. A ſovereign lady; 
a woman having ſovereign command. 2. A ſovereign 
lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 3. The daughter 
of a king. 4. The wife of a prince: as, the princeſs of 

ales. | 

(1.) Aſk why God's anointed he revil'd ; 

A. king and frizceſs dead. | 
- Princeſs ador'd and lov'd, if verſe can give 
A deathleſs name, thine ſhall for ever live. Granville. 

Under ſo excellent a princeſs as the preſent. queen, we ſup- 

poſe a family ſtrictly n | | Swift. 
(3-) Here the bracelet of the trueſt prince/5, 
That ever ſwore her faith, _ Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

PRINCIPAL. adj. [principal, Fr. principalis, Latin.] 1. 
Princely. A ſenſe found only in Spenſer. A Latiniſm. 2. 


Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; effential ; important; 


conſiderable. | | 
(1.) Suſpicion of Friend, nor fear of foe, 
That hazarded his health, had he at all; 
But walk'd at will, and wandered to and fro, 
In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenſer. 
(2.) This latter is ordered, partly and as touching principal 
matters by none but precepts: divine only; partly and as con- 
cerning things of inferior regard by ordinances, as well human 
as divine. | | | | Hooker. 
Can you remember any of the prizcipal evils, that he laid to 
the charge of women? > Shakeſp. As you like it. 
PzxrſnciyraL. 3. /, {from the adj.] 1. A head; a chief; 
not a ſecond. 2. One primarily or originally engaged; 
not an acceſſary or auxiliary. 3. A capital ſum placed 
out at intereſt. 4. Preſident or governour.  ' 


(.). Seconds in factions do many times, when the faction 


ſubdivideth, prove principals. N Bacon. 
(2.) We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the war. 
| | ; | Ssaoviſt. 
In judgment, ſome perſons are preſent as principals, 224 
others only as acceſſaries.  Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
83.) Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, WG © 
But touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the princifal.. 
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Taxes muſt: be continued, becauſe we have no other means 
Fabi Miſcellames. 


Ainſ. 


Dryden. 
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for paying off the principal. 


2. A prince; one inveſted with 
which gives title to a prince: 
4. Superiority ; predomi- 


reignty; ſupreme power 

ſovereignty. 3. The 7 50 
as, the principality of Wales, 
nance. | 


(J.) Divine lady, who have wrought ſuch miracles in me, as. 


to make a prince none of the baſeſt, to think all principalities 
baſe, in reſpe& of the ſheephook. oy Sidney. 
Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of king; all 
other de power of principality he had. Penſer. 
(2.) Then ſpeak the truth by her; not divine, 
Vet let her be a principality, a 


Sov” reign to all the creatures on the earth. Shakeſpeare. 
Niſroch of principalities the prime. Milton 


(2.) To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 

And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim | 
With principalities. - © Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleop. 
The little principality of Epire was invincible by the whole 
power of the Turks. | Temple's Miſcellanies. 
4.) In the chief work of elements, water hath the principality 
and exceſs over earth. Digby on Bodies. 
If any myſtery be effective of fpiritual bleſſings, then this is 
much more, as having the prerogative and principality above 

every thing elſe. #7 

Par'ncleALLY. adv. 
all; above the reſt. 
If the miniſter of divine offices ſhall take upon him that holy 
calling for covetous or ambitious ends, or ſhall not deſign the 
glory of God principally, he polluteth his heart. aylor. 
They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, who think its 
buſineſs is princepary to find fault, Dryden. 


water ariſes principally from the vis iner- 


[from principal] Chiefly ; above 
* 


553545444441 eros 


The reſiſtance o 
tim of its matter, and by conſequence, if the heavens were as 
denſe as water, they would not have much leſs reſiſtance than 
water. | | Newton's Ofticks. 

What I principally inſiſt on, is due execution. Swift. 

Prr'ncirarness. . , [from principal] The ftate of 
being principal or chief. | 

PRINCIr IA“ T ION. n. , [from frincipium, Latin.) Analyſis 
into conſtituent or elemental parts. A word not received. 


The ſeparating of any metal into its original or element, we 


will call princifiation. 4 | Bacon. 
Par'ncieLe, n. ſ. [principium, Latin; principe, French.] 


1. Element; conſtituent part; primordial ſubſtance. 2. 


Original cauſe. 


3. Being productive of other being; 
operative cauſe. 


4. Fundamental truth ; original poſtu- 


Ground of action; motive. 6. Tenet on which morality 
is founded. | 3 

(.) Modern philoſophers ſuppoſe matter to be one ſimple 
principle, or ſolid extenſion diverſified by its various ſhapes. 
| | | MW allss 
(2.) Some few, whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, have been led, 

From cauſe to cauſe to nature's ſecret head, | | 
And found that one firſt principle muſt be. Dryden. 
For the performance of this, a vital or directive prizcifle 
ſeemeth to be aſſiſtant to the corporeal. Grew's Coſmol. 
3.) The ſoul of man is an active principle, and will be 
employed one way or other. | Tillotſan. 
(4.) Touching the law of reaſon, there are in it ſome things 


which ſtand as frinciples univerſally N. ae upon; and out of 


thoſe princitles, which are in themſelves evident, the greateſt 
moral duties we owe towards God or man, may, without any 
great difficulty, be coneluded. | Hookers. 

Such kind of notions as are general to mankind, and not 
confined to any particular ſe&t, or nation, or time, are uſually 
ſtyled common notions, ſeminal principles; and lex nata, by 
the Roman orator. . ' | | 6 Wilkins. 
All of them may be called principles, when compared with 
a thouſand other judgments, which we form under the regula- 
tion of eb primary propoſitions, 
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aylor s Worthy Communicant. 


late; firſt poſition from which others are deduced. 5. 


Malts Logick. 
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( .ss.) Parewel, young lords; theſe warlike principles? 

Do not throw from you, _ 1 
As no frixciple of vanity led me firft to write it, ſo much 
leſs does any ſuch motive induce me now tb publiſh it. Mate. 


There would be but ſmall improvements in the world, were 


there not ſbme common principle of action, working equally 
with all men. F042 Addiſon, Ipectator. 


(6,) —— Pl try 
If yet I can ſubdue thoſe ſtubborn princifles Wat 2] 
Of faith, of honour. _ NN Addiſon's Cato. 
A feather ſhooting from another's head, DE 
Extracts his brain, and principle is fled. Pope. 


All kinds of diſhoneſty deſtroy our pretences. to an honeſt 
zrinciple of mind, fo all kinds of pride deſtroy our pretences 
to an humble ſpirit, | Law. 


Do PR1'NcieLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To eſtabliſh 


or fix in any tenet ; to impreſs with any, tenet good or 
ul. 2. To eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. 
(r.) Wiſeſt and beſt men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs princip!'d not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 2 
Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Milton. 
It is the concern of his majeſty, and the peace of his govern- 
ment, that the youth be principled with a thorough perſuaſion of 
the juſtneſs of the old king's cauſe. . South. 
There are ſo many young perſons, upon the well and. ill 
Jrincitling of whom next under God, r the happineſs 
or miſery of this church and ſtate. South, 


Governors ſhould be well princip/ed and good-natured. LEH. 


Men have been principled with an opinion, that they muſt 
not conſult reaſon in things of religion. ocke. 
Let an enthuſiaſt be prixcipled, that he or his teacher is in- 
{pired, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons 


againſt his doctrine. | Locke. 
He ſeems a ſettled and princip/ed philoſopher, thanking for- 
tune for the tranquility he has by her averſion. Pope. 


(2.) The promiſcuous reading of the bible is far from being 
of any advantage to children, either for the perfecting their 
reading, or principling their religion. | Locke. 

Pr1'ncock. Z. /. [from print or prim cock; perhaps præcoæ 
Pr1'ncox.. 


word. Obſolete. | 
You are a ſaucy boy; | 
This trick may chance to ſcathe you I know what; 
| You mult contrary me ! you are a princox, go. Shakeſp. 
70 PRIX X. wv. n. [pronken, Dutch.] To prank ; to deck 
for ſhow. It is the diminutive of prank. 
Hold a good wager ſhe was every day longer prinking in the 
glaſs than you was. Art of Tormenting. 
To PRINT. v. a. [imprimer, 'empreint, Fr.] 1. To mark 
by preſſing any thing upon another. 2. To impreſs any 
thing, ſo as to leave its form. 3. To form by impreſſion. 
4. To impreſs words or make books, not by the pen, but 
the preſs. | 
(1.) On his fiery ſteed betimes he rode, | 
That ſcarcely prints the turf on which he trod. Dryden. 
( 2.) Perhaps ſome footſteps printed in the clay, 
Will to my love direct your wandering way. Noſcommon. 
(.) Your mother was molt true to wedlock, prince, 
For ſhe did print your royal father off, 
Conceiving you, ; Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Ye fhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh for the dead, 
nor print any marks upon you. Lev. ix. 28. 
His royal bounty brought its own reward; | 
And in their minds fo deep did print the ſenſe, - 
That if their ruins ſadly they regard, 


»Tis but with fear. ; Dryden. 
(4.) This nonſenſe got in by a miſtake of the ſtage editors, 
who frinted from the piecemeal written parts. Pope. 


Is it probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing letter 


| ſhould often fall into a method, which ſhould ſtamp on paper 


a coherent diſcourk ? Locke, 
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As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, pictures of animals 


or præcoguum ingenium, Lat.] A coxcomb; 
a conceited perſon ; a pert young rogue. A ludicrous 


form our genius, and to give us great ideas. 


ing their appearance in print. 
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Shakeſpeare. got him, with the printed names to them. Tol., 
To PAINT. v. u. 1. To uſe the art of typography, 2. 


To publiſh a book, r 
(..) Thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed; and, contrary 5 
the king, his crown and dignity, built a paper-mill. Sha“ © 
( 2.) From the moment he prints, he +9 expect to heat no 
more wut. ; de. 


* 


PRINT. . 7 [empreinte, French] 1. Mark or form made 


by impreſſion. 2. That which being impreſſed leaves its 
form; as, a butter print. 3. Pictures cut in wood or © 
copper to be impreſſed on paper. It is uſual to fay 


wooden prints and copper plates. 4. Picture made by 


impreſſion. 5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other 
qualities of the types uſed in printing books. 6. The 
ſtate of being publiſhed by the printer. 7. Single ſheet, 
printed for ſale; a paper ſomething leſs than a pamphlet, 
8. Formal method. A low word. 


(15) — Some more time 
-» Muſt wear tlie print of his remembrance out. Shale ſp. 
| Abhorred ſlave, | | 
Which any print of goodneſs wilt not take, | 
Being capable of all all !  Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Attend the foot, e 


That leaves the print of blood where'er it walks. Shakeſp, 
Up they toſt the ſand, 3 | 
No wheel ſeen, nor wheels print was in the mould impreft 
Behind them. Chapman's Iliad, 
Our life ſo faſt away doth ſlide, | | 
As doth an hungry eagle through the wind ; 
Or as a ſhip tranſported with the tide, 
Which in their paſſage leave no print behind. Davies, 
My life is but a wind, of bo 
Which paſſeth by, and leaves no print behind. Sandys. 
O'er the ſmooth enamell'd green, | | 
Where no print of ſtep hath been. Td Milton. 
While the heav'n, by the ſun's team untrod, + 5 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 


And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Milton. 
Before the lion's den appeared the footſteps of many that had 
gone in, but no prints X any that ever came out. South, 
Winds bear me to ſome barren 1fland, 
Where print of human feet was never ſeen. Dryden. 
From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 2 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. Dryden. 
If they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated exerciſe of 
the ſenies or reflection, the print wears out. | Locke. 


(4.) From my breaſt I cannot tear 
The paſſion, which from thence did grow ; 
Nor yet out of my fancy raſe 
The print of that ſuppoſed face. „n v0 BR. 
The prints, which we ſee of antiquities, may contribute to 
Dryden. 


Words ſtanding for things, ſhould be expreſſed by little 


draughts and priats made of them. Locke, 
8. To refreſh the former hint; | 
She read her maker in a fairer frint. Dryden. 
(6. ) I love a ballad in grint, or a life. Shakeſpeare. 
— lt js ſo rare to ſee 1 s 
Ought that belongs to young nobility ! 
 Suckling. 


In yrint, that we muſt praiſe. 
His natural antipathy to a man, who endeavours to ſignalize 


his parts in the world, has hindered many perſons from mak- 
| Addi ſon. 
I publiſhed ſome tables, which were out of print. Arbuth.. 
The rights of the chriſtian church are ſcornfully trampled on 
in print. | ..  Atterbury. 
(7.) The prints, about three days after, were filled with 
the ſame term} 25; 3: Addiſon. 
The publick had ſaid before, that they were dull.; and mg, | 
were at great pains to purchaſe room in the f74zts, to teſti 


under their hands the truth of it. Pope. 
Inform us, will the emperor treat, | 
Or do the prints and papers lie? "Popes 
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1 (3. Lay his head ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower, that 


he may not feel every little change, who is not  detigned to 


have his maid" lay all things in frint, and tuck him in warm. 


E451 | LM | Locke. 
PAIN TER. mn. . [from print.] 1. One that prints books. 
2ꝛ. One that ſtains linen with figures. 


( .) I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the trinter, in 


that which I ought to have done to comply witk my deſign, I 

am fallen very ſhort. | vs Digby. 

To buy books, becauſe they were publiſhed by an eminent 

 yrinter, is much as if a man ſhould buy clothes that did not 

fit him, only becauſe made by ſome famous taylor. Pope. 
See, the frinter's boy below; N | 


Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Sevrft. 


Par'nTLEss. adj. [from print.] That which leaves no 
impreſſion. © | 
— Ye elves, | 
And ye, that on the ſands with prixtleſs foot | 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune. | Shakeſf. Tempeſt, 


Whilſt from off the waters fleet, 
Thus I fet my fri leſs feet, 
—_—_ O'er the cowſlip's velvet head, 
$2 That bends not as I tread,  _ _ Wilton. 
oY  PRI/OR. adj. [prier, Latin.] Former; being before ſome- 
thing elſe; antecedent ; anteriour, EN 
Whenever tempted. to do or approve any thing contrary to 
the duties we are enjoined, let us reflect that we have a prior 
and ſuperior obligation to the commands of Chriſt. Rogers. 
Pr1'or. #. , [prieur, Fr.] 1. The head of a convent of 
monks ; inferiour in dignity to an abbot. 2. Prior is ſuch a 
perſon, as, in ſome Churches, . preſides over others in the 
ſame churches. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(1.) Neither ſhe, nor any other, beſides the prior of the con- 
vent, knew any thing of his name, Addiſon, Steftator. 
Paroress. n. . [from prior.] A lady ſuperiour of a con- 
vent of nuns. | | 
When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak. with men, 
But in the preſence of the prioreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
The reeve, miller and cook are diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
as much as the mincing lady fr:ereſs and the broad ſpeaking 
wife of Bath. | 5 
PRIOHRIT Y. n. . [from frier, adj.] 1. The ſtate of 
being firſt; precedence in time. 2. Precedence in 
lace. 
. (1. ) From ſon to ſon of the lady, as they ſhould be in pri- 
ority of birth. Fayward. 
Men ſtill affirm, that it killeth at a diſtance, that it poiſoneth 


Pxr'orSHIP-. 7. . [from prizr.] The ſtate or office of 

prior, | | 

PRIORY. 7. , [from frior.] 1. A convent, in dignity be- 

low an abbey. 2. Prizries are the churches which are 
given to priors in titulum, or by way of title. 

| Hhliſe's Parergon. 

(1.) Our abbies and our priories ſhall pay „ 

This expedition's charge. Shakeſp. King John. 

Pei'sace. 2. [from griſe.] Priſage, now called butler- 

age, is a cuſtom whereby the prince challenges out of 


by the eye, and by priority of viſion. | Brown. 

* This obſervation may aſſiſt, in determining the diſpute con- 
* cerning the priority of Homer and Heſiod. Broome. 
= Though he oft renew'd the fight, 
5 And almoſt got friority of ſight, 
- He ne'er could overcome her quite. Swift. 

: (2.) Follow, Cominius, we muſt follow you, | 

Right worthy your pricrity. | Shakeſpeare. 
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PRISM, u. / [priſme, Fr. i. A priſm of glaſs is a 
glaſs bounded with two equal and parallel triangular 
ends, and three plain and well poliſhed ſides, which meet 
in three parallel lines, running from the three angles 


ryden. 


every bark loaden with wine, two tuns of wine at his 
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of one end, to the three argles of the other end. 
e 8 . 1 85 Newton's Opticks. 
Here, aweful Newton, the diſſolving cfouds, Wok 

Form fronting, on the ſun, thy ſhowery priſm. Thorſon. 

Pxis MAT Ick. adj. [priſmatique, Fr. from priſm.] Formed 
en * 
If the maſs of the earth was cubick, #ri/matich, or any other 
angular figure, it would follow, that one, too vaſt a part, would 


- 


be drowned, and another be dry. Derbam. 
Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatick glaſs, 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place; 
The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 8 


All glares alike, without diſtinction gay. 

Prisma 
a priſm. 2} 
Take notice of the pleaſing variety of colours exhibited by 
the triangular glaſs, and demand what addition or decrement of 
either ſalt, ſulphur or mercury, befalls the glaſs, by being friſ- 
_ matically figured ; and yet it is known, that without that ſhape, 


it would not afford thoſe colours as it does. Basie. 
PIs MOD. # . A body approaching to the form of a 
priſm, 


PRI'SON. n. /. [priſon, Fr.] A ſtrong bold in which per- 
ſons are confined ; a gaol. 

He hath commiſſion 

To hang Cordelia in the priſon. 


Shaleſp. King Lear. 


For thoſe rebellious here their pri ordain d. Milton. 
| I thought our utmoſt good 
Was m one word of freedom underſtcod, 
The fatal bleſſing came; from ꝓriſon free, 
I ſtarve abroad, and loſe the ſight of Emily. Dryden. 
Unkind ! can you, whom only I adore, 
Set open to your ſlave the priſon door? Dryden. 
The tyrant Zolus, | | 
With pow'r imperial, curbs the ſtruggling winds, - 
And founding tempeſts in dark priſons binds. Dryden. 
He, that has his chains knocked off, and the priſon doors ſet 
open to him, is preſently at liberty. Locke. 


At his firſt coming to his little village, it was as diſagreeable 
to him as a friſor, and every day ſeemed too tedious to be en- 
dured in ſo retired a place. | Law. 
To Pr1'soN. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To empriſon ; to 
ſhut up in hold; to reſt rain from liberty. 2. To capti- 
vate; to enchain. 3. To confine. 
(2.) Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 

They, as they ſung, would take the priſon d ſoul, 

And lap it in Elyſium, | 

(3.) Univerſal plodding pri/ons up 


The nimble ſpirits in the arteries, Shakeſpeare. 
| Then did the king enlarge . 
The ſpleen he priſon l. Chapman's Thad, 


 Pri'sonBasE. . . A kind of rural play, commonly 


called priſonburs. | 58 
The ſpachies of the court play every Friday at giocho di 
canni, which is no other than friſonbaſe upon horſeback, hitting 
one another with darts, as the others do with their hands. 
| ; OY Fs | Sandys"s Travels. 
Pr1ifSoNER. . [triſonnier, French.] 1. One who is 
confined in hold. 2. A captive; one taken by the 
enemy. 3. One under an arreſt. 
(1.) Cæſar's ill- erected tower, 
To whole flint boſom my condemned loi d by 
Is doomed a friſoner. | Shokefſp. Rich. II. 
The moſt pernicious infection, next the plague, is the ſmell 
of the jail, when priſouers have been long and cloſe, and naſti- 
bye. 7 Bacon. 
He that is tied with one ſlender ſtring, ſuch as one reſolute 
ſtruggle would break, he is friſoner only to his own ſloth, and 
who will pity his thraldom. | Decay of Piety. 


A {-rijoner is troubled, that he cannot go whither he would ; 
and he that is at large is troubled, that he does not know whi- 
| ther to go. | 

1 E 2 


L'Eſtrange. 


- 


T1ICALLY, adv. [from priſmerick.] In the form of 


Milton. 
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e oft as home ward I from her depart, 1 W 
1 go like one that having Joſt the field. 


Is priſoner led away with heavy heart. 
There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the Engliſh, the 


. faking of the Spaniſh general d'Ocampo priſoner, with the loſs 


of few of the Engliſh. '. Bacon. 
He yielded on my word, | 
And as my pris er, I reſtore his ſword. .. Dryden. 


(3.) Tribune, a guard to ſeize the empreſs ſtraight, ag 
Secure her perſon pris ner to the ſtate. Dryden. 
Pat'soNHousE. n. / Gaol; hold in which one is con- 


fined. | | | 
I am forbid to tell the ſecrets of my priſonbouſe. Shakeſp. 


Prr's0NnMENT. #, , [from priſon.] Confinement ; empri- 


ſonment; captivity. | 
May be he will not touch young Arthur's life, 
But hold himſelf ſafe in his priſonme nt. Shakeſpeare. 
Px1'sTINE. adj, [friftinus, Latin.] Firſt ; ancient; ori- 
ginal. | 


| Now their friſtine worth 
The Britons recollect. f Philips. 
This light being trajected only through the parallel ſuperficies 


of the two priſins, if it ſuffered any change by the refraction of 


S enſer. | 
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What infinite hearteaſe muit kings negle&, - 
That private men enjoy? and what have kings, PP. 
That pri vate have not too, ſave ceremony? Shakeſphare 
Peter was but a private man, and not to be any way com. 
pared with the dukes of his houſe. Peacham of Antiquitie; 
The firſt principles of chriſtian religion ſhould not be farced 


5 
*. 
o 


with ſchool points and private tenets. Sanderſon, 
Ne wo : — Dare you, | 

A private man; preſume to love a queen. Dryden. 
(.) My end being private, I have not expreſſed my con- 
ceptions in the language of the ſchools. Digby. 


i (5.) In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn; 
In publick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn, \ Granville, 


PRIVATE. n. . A ſecret meſſage. 


His ava with me of the dauphin's love, 
Is much more general than theſe lines import. Shakeſpeare. 
PaivaTte'es. n. /. [from private.] A ſhip fitted out by 
private men to plunder the enemies of the ſtate. 
He is at no charge for a fleet, further than providing priva- 
teers, wherewith his ſubjets carry on a pyratical war at their 
own expence. | Swift's Miſcellanies. 


To PxrvaTE'ER, v. @. [from the noun.] To fit out ſhips 
againſt enemies, at the charge of private perſons. 


one ſuperficies, it loſt that impreſſion by the contrary refraction Px1'vaTELY. adv. [from private.] Secretly ; not openly. 


of the other ſuperficies, and ſo, being reſtored to its priſt ine 


conſtitution, became of the fame nature and condition as at firſt. 
| 3 Newton's Opticks. 


PIA ET. A familiar corruption of pray thee, or I pray 


2 which ſome of the tragick writers have injudiciouſly 
uſed. 6 
Well, what was that ſcream for, I prithee ? 
Alas! why com'ſt thou at this dreadful moment, 
To ſhock the peace of my departing ſoul ? 
Away ! I prithee leave me! Robe Jane Shore. 
PRIVACY. z. /. [from private.] 1. State of being ſecret; 
ſecrecy. 2. Retirement; retreat; place intended to be 


ſecret. 3. [Priwautẽ, Fr.] Privity ; joint knowledge; great 


familiarity. Privacy in this ſenſe is improper. 4. Taci- 
turnity. Ainſavorth. 


(2.) Clamours our privacies uneaſy make, 
Birds leave their neſts diſturb'd, and beaſts their haunts for- 


. 


lake. Dryden. 
| Her ſacred pri vacies all open lie, 
To each profane enquiring vulgar eye. | Rowe. 


(3.) You ſee Frog is religiouſly true to his bargain, ſcorns to 
hearken to any compoſition without your privacy. Arbuthnot. 
PRIY A'DO. n. /. [Spaniſh.] A ſecret friend. 
The lady Brampton, an Engliſh lady, embarked for Portugal 
at that time, with ſome priwado of her own. Bacon. 
PRIVATE. agj. [ privatus, Latin] 1. Not open; ſe- 
cret. 2. Alone; not accompanied. 3. Being upon the 
ſame terms with the reft of the community; particular: 
oppoſed to publiich., 4. Particular; not relating to the 
publick. 5. In PRIVATE. Secretly ; not publickly ; not 


openly. : | 
| (1.) - You ſhall go with me; ; | 
I have ſome private ſchooling for you both, Shakeſpeare. 
——— Fancy retires _ Dn 
Into her private cell, when nature reſts. Milton. 


Private, or ſecret prayer, is that which is uſed by a man 

alone apart from all others. Duty of Man. 
Fame, not contented with her broad high-way, 

Delights, for change, thro' private paths to ſtray. Harte. 


(3-) When publick conſent of the whole hath eſtabliſhed any 


thing, every man's judgment, being thereunto compared, were 
tri vate, howſoever his calling be to ſome kind of publick 
charge; ſo that of peace and quietneſs there is not any way 

offible, unleſs the probable voice of every intire ſociety or 
body politic overrule all private. of like nature in the ſame 
body. Ew Hooker”"s Preface, 

— He ſues 2 | | 

To let him breathe between the heav'ns and earth 


A trivate man in Athens, 


LU Eftrange. 


Shakeſp. Aud. and Cleopatra. 


There, this night, 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well. Shakeſpeare, 
And as he fat upon the mount of Olives, the diſciples came 

unto him privately. Mat. xxiv. 3 
PRIVATEN ESS. 2. , [from private.] 1. The ſtate of a 
man in the fame rank with the reſt of the community. 
2. Secrecy ; privacy. 3- Obſcurity; retirement. 
 (2.) Ambaſſadors attending the court in great number, he 

did content with courteſy, reward and privateneſs. Bacon, 

(3.) He drew him into the fatal circle from a reſolved pri- 
vateneſs, where he bent his mind to a retired courſe. Wolton. 

PRIVAT TION. n. /. [privation, Fr. priwatio, Lat.] 1. Re- 

moval or deſtruction of any thing or quality. 2. The 
act of the mind by which, in conſidering a ſubject, we 
ſeparate it from any thing appendant. 3. The act of 
degrading from rank or office. Fo 
(1.). For, what is this contagious fin of kind, | 
But a privation of that grace within. Mavi. 
If the privation be good, it follows not the former condition 
was evil, but leſs good; for the flower or bloſſom is a poſitive 
good, although the remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be 
a comparative good, _ | | Bacon. 
So bounded are our natural defires, 
That wanting all, and ſetting pain aſide, 
With bare privation ſenſe is ſatisfy d. | Dryden. 
After ſome account of good, evil will be known by conſe- 
quence, as being only a frivation or abſence of good, South. 
A privation 1s the abſence of what does naturally belong to 
the thing, or which ought to be preſent with it; as when a man 
or horſe is deaf or dead, or a phyſician or divine unlearned ; 
theſe are privations. | | | Watts's Logick. 
(3.) If part of the people or eſtate be ſomewhat in the elec- 
tion, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the provation 
or tranſlation. _. Bacon, 
PRIVVATIVE. adi. [privatif, Fr. privativus, Latin. ] 1 
Cauſing privation of any thing. 2. Conſiſting in the ab- 
ſence of ſomething; not poſitive. | Privative is in things, 
what negative is in propoſitions. 6 3 
| (2.) The impreſſion. from privative to active, as from ſi- 
lence to noiſe, is a greater degree than from leſs noiſe to more. 
1 . | | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The very privative bleſſings, the bleſſings of immunity, 
ſafeguard, liberty and — 95 which we enjoy, deſerve the 
thankſgiving of a whole lifes . 

Pri'varive. 2. / That of which the eſſence is the ab- 

ſence of ſomething, as ſilence is only the abſence of 

ſound. Is AIDE fy 
Harmonical ſounds and diſcordant ſounds are both active and 
poſitive, but blackneſs and darkneſs are indeed but frivatives, 
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triſtate, but very little. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 

PRVYVATIVE TV. adv. [from privative.] I. By the abſence 
of ſomething neceſſary to be preſent. 2. Negatively. 

(2.) The duty of 'the new covenant is ſet down, firſt priva- 


tively, laws given into the minds and hearts. Hammond. 


abſence of ſomething that ſhould be preſent. | 
Pri'verT. „/ A plant. 3 it "+ ner. 
Pr1'vET. n. / [liguſtrum.] Evergreen. A plant. Miller. 
PRIVILEG E. n. . | privilege, Fr. privilegium, Latin,] 1. 
Peculiar advantage. 2. Immunity ;- right not univerſal, 
. Here's my ſword, | 
Behold it is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profeſſion. 
PIR, He went | 
Inviſible, yet ſtay'd, ſuch privilege — 
Hath omnipreſence. | 
He claims his privilege, and ſays tis fit, 
Nothing ſhould be the judge of wit, but wit. 
Smiles, not allow'd to beaſts, from reaſon move, | 
And are the privilege of human love. Dryden. 
When the chief captain ordered him to be ſcourged uncon- 
demned, he pleads the legal privilege of a Roman, who ought 


Shakeſpeare. 


Denham. 


not to be treated ſo. . Kettlewwell. 
A. ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, 
And counts it-nature's privilege to die. Dryden. 
The privilege of birth-right was a double portion. Locke. 
(2.) I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakeſp. 
To PR1'viteGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To inveſt 
with rights or immunities ; to grant a privilege. 2. To 


exempt from cenſure or danger. 
paying tax or impoſt. ; 
(.) The great are privileg d alone, 
To puniſh all injuſtice but their own. 
He happier yet, who privileg'd by fate 
To ſhorter labour, and a lighter weight, 
Receiv d but yeſterday the gift of breath, 
Ordain'd to-morrow to return to death. | Prior. 
(2.) The court is rather deemed: as a privileged place of un- 
bridled licentiouſneſs, than as the abiding of him, who, as a 


3. To exempt from 


| Dryden... 


father, ſhould. give a fatherly example. Siarey.. 
He took th place for ſanctuary, 5 
And it ſhall privilege him from your hands. Shakeſþ.. 
—— — This place | 
Doth privilege me, ſpeak what reaſon will. Daniel. 


(3.) Many things are by our laws privileged from tythes, 
which by the canon law are chargeable. | Hale.. 
PRI /VIL V. adv. [from privy.] Secretly ;- privately. | 
They have the profits of their lands by pretence of convey -. 
ances thereof unto their privy friends, who, privily ſend them 
the revenues. Sperſer's State off Ireland. 
Pa1i'vitry. . . [privantis, Fr. from privy.] 1+ Private 


communication. 2. Conſciouſneſs ;- joint knowledge; pri- 


vate concurrence. : 3. [In the plural] Secret parts. 

(1:) I will unto you in privity diſcover the drift of my pur- 
poſe; I mean thereby to ſettle an eternal peace in that country, 
and alſo to make it very profitable to her majeſty... + Spenſer. 

( 2.) The authority of higher powers have force even in theſe 
things which are done without their rivity, and are of mean 

reckoning. TN n Ap 2 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 

Without the previty o' th king, t' appoint | 
Who ſhould Ittend him ?* 1. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, not without 
the privity of the prince of Orange, concluding that the king- 
dom might better be ſettled in his abſence. Sab. 


(3.) Few of them have any thing to cover their ri vities. | 
þ . ; n Abbot. PRI/ZE R. A. . ¶ pri ſeur, Fr. from prize.] He that values. 
It holds its eſtimate: and dignity, 
As well wherein *tis precious of itſelf, 1 
As in the frier. | Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſida. 


. 


ſigned to ſecret uſes. 2. Secret; clandeſtine ;. done by 
ſtealth. 3. Secret; not ſhewn ; not publick. 4. Ad- 


and therefore have little or no activity; ſome what they do con- 


tively, not like that of Moſaical obſervances external, but poſi- 


PRICVATIVE NES. N. * from privative.] Notation of 


Milton. 


Holter. 


PRI VV. . {frivs, Fr] 1. Private'z.not publick; a- 
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mitted to ſecrets of ſtate - 5. Conſcious to any thing; 
admitted to participation of knowledge. ws of 
(1.) The party, gainſt the which.he doth contrive, . 
Shall ſeize on half his goods; the other half * 
Comes to the privy coffer of the ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) He took advantage of the night for ſuch pr/wy attempts, 
inſomuch that the bruit of his manlineſs was ſpread every where. 
. 4 | 2 Mac. viii. 7. 
(3.) The ſword of the great men that are flain entereth into 
their privy chamber, 3 Exel. xxi. 14. 
(4. The king has made him 
One of the priuy council. Sßhaleſb. Henry VIII. 
One, having let his beard grow from the martyrdom of king 
Charles I. till the reſtoration, deſired to be made a priuy coun- 


ſel lor. Speftatcr. 
5. Sir Valentine LIP 
This night intends to ſteal away your daughter 9 
Myſelf am one made privy to the plot. Shakeſpeare. 
Many being pr#vy to the fact, | | 
How hard is it to keep it unbetray'd ? Daniel.. 


He would rather loſe half of his kingdom, than be privy to 
ſuch a ſecret, which he commanded me. never to mention. 
; 5 , 3 | © Swwif! . 
Pai'yy. 2. /. Place of retirement; neceſſary houſe. 
Your fancy- | 
Would ſtill the ſame ideas give ye, 
As when you ſpy'd her on the privy.. 


| Swwift.. 


PRIZE. n. /. [prix, Fr.] 1, A reward gained by conteſt 


with competitors.. 2. A reward gained by any perform 
ance. 3. [ Friſe, Fr.] Something taken by adventure; 
plunder. | FS £9 5 i 

(2+). If ever he go alone, I'll. never wreſtle for prize. 
SOLES Shakeſpeare. . 

Though their foe were big and ſtrong, and often brake the 

ring, | | 

Forg'd Kn yet enforc d, he left th' affected prix. 

| . | Chat man. 

I fought and conquer'd, yet have loſt the prize. Dryden. 

The raiſing ſuch filly competitions among the ignorant, pro- 
poſing prizes for ſuch uſeleſs accompliſhments, and inſpiring - 
them with ſuch abſurd ideas of ſuperiority, has in it ſomething - 
immoral as well as ridiculous. Addiſon. 
They are not indeed ſuffered to diſpute with us the proud 
_ prizes of arts and ſeiences, of learning and elegance, in Which, 
I have much fuſpicion they would often prove our ſuperiors. ' 


| Law. - 
(2.) True poets empty fame and praiſe deſpiſe, p 

Fame is the trumpet, but your ſmile the prize. Dryden. 
(3.) The king of Scots ſhe did fend to France, 

To fill king Edward's fame with priſoner kings, 

And make his chronicle as rich with prixe, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea | 1 | 

With ſunken wreck... Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Age that all men overcomes, hath made his 77ize on thee. . 

| | | Chapman. - 


He acquitted | himſelf like a valiant, but not like an honeſt 
man; for he converted the prizes to his own ule. Arbuthnot. 
Then proſtrate falls, and with ardent eyes | 
Soon to ohtain and long poſſeſs the prize... Poe. 
Te PRIZ E. V. a. from appraiſe; priſer, Fr. appreciare, Lat.] 
1. To rate; to walue at a certain price. 2. To eſteem; 
to value highly. „ 
̃ 1.) Life I prize not a ſtraw; but for mine honour 
Which I would free. 15 Shakeſpeare.” 
A goodly price that I was fried at of them. Zech. xi. 13. 


(2 F go to free us both of pain; 
F jr:iz'd your perſon, but your crown diſdain. . Dryden. . 
Some the French writers, ſome our own deſpiſe ; 
The ancients only, or the moderns ige. Poe. 
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and contra, for and againſt. Deſpicable cant. 
Doctrinal points in controverſy had been agitated in the pul- 
pits, with more warmth than had uſed to be; and thence the 


animoſity increaſed in books pro and co. Clarendon. 
Matthew met Richard, when * TEES. 
Of many Knotty points they ſpoke, 9 
And and coz by turns they took. eee 
probabilits, Fr. 


Propan!'iity. n. f. [profabilitrs, Lat. 
from probabie.] Likelihood ; appearance of truth; evi- 
dence ariſing from the preponderation of argument it is 
lets than moral certainty. | | 3 


Probatiiity is the appearance of the agreem ant or diſagree- 


ment of twa ideas, by the intervention of proofs, whoſe con- 


nection is not conſtant; but appears for ths moſt part to be fo. 
e + The GIF Ee pos 
As for frobabilities, what thing was there ever ſet down ſo 


ag:ccable with ſound reaſon, but ſome probable ſhew nan it 


might be made ? Hocker's Preface. 


The reaſon why men are moved to believe a {robability of 


gain by adventuring their ſtocks into ſuch foreign countries as 
they have never ſeen, and of which they have made no trial, is 
from the teſtimony of other credible perſons. 
If a truth be certain, and thwart intereſt, it will quickly 
fetch it down to but a probability ; nay, if it does not carry 
with it an impregnable evidence, it will go near to debaſe it to 
a downright taltity, South. 
Though moral certainty be ſometimes taken for a high de- 
gree of f robability, which'can only produce a doubtful aſſent ; 
yet it is alſo frequently uſed for a firm aſſent to a thing upon 
iuch grounds as fully ſatisfy a prudent man. Tillot in. 
For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are not without 
ſome ſtrong jrobabilitics of proving effectual. Wilkins. 
Which tempers, if they were duly improved by proper ſtu- 
dies, and ſober methods of education, would in all probadility 


carry them to greater heights of piety, than are to be found 


amongſt the generality of men, Law. 


PRO/BABLE. adj. I probable, Fr, prabalilis, Lat.] Likely; 


having more evidence than the contrary. bs | 
| The publick approbation, given by the body of this whole 
church unto thoſe things which are eſtabliſhed, doth make it 
but /robable that they are good, and therefore unto a neceſſary 
proof that they are not good it mult give place. Hooker. 
The oy ſeaſonable inquiry is, which is of frobables the 
moſt, or o improbables the leaſt ſuch. | Hammond. 
I do not faygthat the principles of religion are meerly proba- 


Lle ; 1 have before aſſerted tliem to be morally certain. And 


that to a man who is careful to preſerve his mind free from 
+ ©. prejudice, and to conſider, they will appear unqueltionable, and 
tlie dleductions from them demonſtrable. : 


ducible for it, than can be brought againſt it. Soth. 
They aſſented to things, that were neither evident nor cer- 
taia, but only probable; for they converſed, they merchandized 
upon a f gobable perſuaſion of the honeſty and truth of thoſe 
whom they correſponded with. n. ee. 
Prxv/BaBLY. adv, {from probable.) Likely; in likelihood. 
Diſtinguiſh betw:xt what may poſſibly, and what will Fr0ba- 

bly be do... U Eframe's Fables. 
Our conſtitution in church or ſtate could not probably have 
be:n long preſerved, without ſuch methods. Swift. 
PKO'B AT. n. J. [Latin.] The proof of wills and teſta- 
- wents of perſons deceaſed in the ſpiritual court, either in 
. mem form by the oath of the executor, cr with wit- 
„ NCHICS. » % 


E 


bation, Fr.] 1. Proof; evidence ; teſtimony. 2. The 


: — — — — —— —— to oe pra — — — —— 


Wilkins. 


That is accounted yrobable, which has better arguments pro- 


' PROBATION. . J. [protatis, Lat. from prob; Lat. i- 


aQ ' proving by re!icci ation or teſtimony. 3. [Psb 


5 : 1 


PAUL ZTI HTE. . . [prize and fighter.) One that fights ten Fr.] Trial; examination. 4 Moral i 
publickly fr a reward. r.ułũrial beſore entrance into mona ſtick life; noviciate. 
Martin and Crambe engaged like prigeſnbier. CK. —_ Of the truth, heren nm 
N 1 ä AArbutbnot ad debe. This preſent object made ſrobation. baleſp. Hamlet. 
II.n Fig the /rizefighter by day delight.” Bramſton. He was lapt in a moſt curious mantle, which, for more Fro- 
FP EO. [ Latin.] For; in IF of; pro and con, for pro | baizon, I can produce. | Shaleſſ. Cymbeline; 


The kinds of probation for ſeveral be being as much dif. 
proportioned, as the objects of the ſeveral ſenſes are to one an- 
other. "Is PETS. 2 c 
(2.) When theſe principles, what is, is, and it is impoſſible 
fror the ſame thing to be, and. not to be, are made uſe of in 
the #706ation of prapoſitions, wherein are words ſtanding for 
complex ideas, as man or horſe, there they make men receive 
and retain falſehood for manifeſt truth. Locke. 
(3+) In the practical part of knowledge, much will be left 
to experience and probation, whereunto indication cannot ſo 
fully reach. | Baca Natural Hiftory. 
( 4.) At the end of the world, when the ftate of our trial 
and probation ſhall be. finiſhed, it will be a proper ſeaſon for 
the diſtribution of public juſtice, _ ©... Nelſon.” 
(5.) I ſuffer many things as an author militant, whereof, in 
your days of fr obation, you have been a ſharer. Poje to Sauiſi. 
Pro0Ba'TIONARY. adj, from probation.) Serving for trial. 
PROBATTIONER. n. , [from probation.) 1. One who is 
upon trial. 2. A novice. VV 
(1. Hear a mortal mule thy praiſe rehearſe, 
In no ignoble verſe; | | 
But fach as thy own verſe did practiſe here, 
When thy firſt fruits of poeſy were giv'n, 
To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there; 
While yet a young probationer, | 
And candidate of heav'n. 755 Dryden. 

Build a thouſand churches, where theſe Frobatio vers may 
read their wall ledtures. 8 | Suit. 

(2.) This root of bitterneſs was but a probationer in the ſoil; 
and though it ſet forth ſome offsets to preſerve its kind, yet 

Satan was fain to cheriſh them. F Decay Pieiy. 
ProBa'TIONERSHIP. u. , [from probationer.] State of be- 
ing a probationer; noviciate. " ; 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probability, ſuitable 
to that ſtate of mediocrity and probationer ſhip, he has been 
pleaſed to place us in here, wherein to. check our over - confi- 
dence. | 1 Tocte. 

PRO ATO Rx. adj. [from proto, Latin.] Serving for trial. 
Job's afflictions were no vindicatory puniſhments, but #roba- 
tory chaſtiſements to make trial of his graces. Bramball. 
PRO HA EST, A Latin expreſſion added to the end 
of a receipt, ſignifying it is tried or fro ... 
Voain the concern that you expreſs, 


That uncall'd Alard will poſſeſs 4: = 
Your houſe and coach both day and night, 44 


* 


And that Macbeth was haunted leſs 
By Banquo's reſtleſs ſprite : 
Lend him but fifty louis d' or, „„ 
And you ſhall never fee him more 1% Kew + he 
Take my-advice frobatum eft ? 2 571 
Why do the gads indulge our ſtore 
But to ſecure our reſt. SOUL GED 707. 
Prop. . . from robo, Lat.] A ſlender wire by which 
ſurgeons ſearch the depth of wounds 
A round white tone was lodged, which was fo faſtened in 
that part, that the phyſician with his: probe could not ſtir it. Fell. 
I I made ſearch with a hb.  Wiſeman's Surgely. 
PROBE-SsCISSO KS, A / [probe and : ſciſſors: ]' Sciſſors uſed 
to open wounds, of which the blade thruſt into the orifice 
bas a button at the end. CCC 
The ſinus was ſnipt up with þrobe-ſcrfors. Wiſeman. 
To PROBE. v. a [frobo, Lat.] To ſearch 3 to try by an 
5 inſtrument. ee Tit gn 
Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and arch a 
purulent old fore, to the bottom. South. 
| He'd raiſe a bluſh, where ſecret vice he found | 
And tickle, while he gently robe d the wound. Dryden. 
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incerity ; veracity. 
The truth of our Lord's aſcenſion, might be deduced ee 


"ths frobity of the apoſtles. -- Fidaes's Sermons. 
800 Rear approach we their celeſtial kind. 
'By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind. | Pope. 


' PROBLEM. 1. J. 1 ann, Fr. medBna.] A 1 
propo 
1 The Sroblex is, Fhether à man conſtantly and Arg 


£6: mew „that ſuch, a thing ſhall be, it doth help any t is 25 


effecting of the thing. Baco t Natural Hiſtory. 

. that abundantly confirmed to advance it above a 

| diputable problem, 1 proceed to the next propoſition. r 
Although in general one underſtood colours, yet were it not 
an eaſy preblem to reſolve, why graſs is green ? Brow, 

This problem let philoſophers reſolve, 3 
What makes the globe from Weſt to Eaſt revolve. Blacim. 
PROBLEMA'TICAL. adj. ¶ from problem; problematique, Fr. 
Uncertain; unſettled; diſputed; diſputable. , 

It is a queſtion ee and dubious, whether the ob- 
ſervation of the ſabbath was impoſed upon Adam, and 37 oſ- 
terity in paradiſe. ite. 

I promiſed no better ai guments than might be e in a 
point problematical. | | Bovle. 

Diligent enquiries into remote and problematical guilt, leave 
a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers. Swift. 

PrOBLEMA'TICALLY. adv. {from en ] Uncer- 
tainly. 

asd scis. # * [ proboſeis, Lat.] A ſnout-; the 156 of 
an elephant ; but it is uſed alſo for the ſame part in every 
creature, that bears any reſemblance thereunto, 

The elephant wreath'd to make them ſport 

His lithe proboſcis, Wilton, 

Pxoca'cious. adj. [precax, Lat.] petulant; looſe. Dic. 
PROCAN CITY. n. /. [from procacious.] Petulance. Dick. 


PROCATAHACTIcR. adj. n Forerunning; re- 
* 


motely antecedent. See PROCAT ARIS. 

James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his, fleſh, without 
the 33 of any procatar&ick cauſe, was ſuddenly cured 
by decharming the witchcraft. Harvey on Conſumf tions. 

The phyſician enquires into the procatar@ich cauſes. Har vey. 
PROcATA AXIS. A. . [god ragt.] Proratarxis is the 
pre-exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co-operates with 
others that are ſubſequent, whether internal or external; 

* anger or heat of climate, which bring ſuch an ill 

— * of the juices, as accaſion a fever: 
tion being the immediate. cauſe, and the bad air the- 
pu ptr cauſe. Quincy. 


Proce'puRs. n. /. [procedure, French; from proceed] 1. 


Manner of proceeding; management; conduct. 2. Act: 
of proceeding; progreſs; proces ; operation. 3. Pro- 


duce; thing produced. 
(x 1.) This is the true 
poſing a law from God, before it lays- obligation upon ge 
vut 


(2.) Although the diſtinction of theſe ſeveral Frocedures of 
the ſoul do not always appear diſtin, eſpecially in ſudden - 
actions, yet in actions of weight, all theſe have their diſtindt. 
order and frocedure. Hale's. Origin of Mankind. 

(3.) No known ſubſtance, but earth and the frocedures of. 
earth, as tile and ſtone. » yieldeth any moſs or herby —_— 

Bacon... 
To PROCEED. V..#, [proceds; Fat: FORTY I F 
paſs from one thing or place to another. 2. To go for- 
ward ; to tend to the end deſigned; to advance. 3. To 
come forth from a place or from a ſender. 4. To go or 
march in ſtate. 5-. To iſſue; to ariſe; 
of ; to be produced from: 6., To proſe: ute any deſign. . 
1 To be tranſacted; to be carried on- 8. To make 
Progreſs. 9. To carry on juridical p. -oceſs, 10. To 


procedure. of conſcience, always ſup- proceeder, though by often prevailings. 


3. PROCEEDING. n. , [proced?, Fr. from proteed.] 1. Pro- 


to be the effect 


precedent of ſuch a proceeding. . 


Nen 55 
n 


28 n 
& 72 1 * * 
* 5 


T7: 0 whe eee to have its 1 115 412. T0 be Dro. 
pagated ; to come by generation. 135 'To be proces 
by the original: efficient cabſſmmme {hoelh 
.!!! Adam F r 
Procceded thus to aſk his heav' nly. gueſt, . Wilton. 
Then to the prelude of a war paged TR” 
His horns, yet ſore, he tries againſt a tree. Dryden. 
I ſhall froceed to more complex ideas. r 
[ 2.) Temp'rately frocecd to what you would | 
Thus violent y redreſs; * * © Shakeſp. Corto! anus. 
IT heſe things, when they troceed not, they go backward. 
Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
( 3. ) I proceeded forth and carae from God; neither came I 
of myſelf, | 


but he ſent me. 5 Jo. viii. 42. 
(4-) He aſk'd a clear ſtage for his muſe to froceed in. Auon. | 
(5.) A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation : 

P. oceeding from the heat oppreſſed brain. Sbakeſp. Macbeth. 

From me what proceed. | 

But all corrupt; both mind and will deprav'd. Milton. 

All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge. Dr yd, 

(6.) He that proceeds upon other principles, in his-enquiry 


into any ſciences, poſts hamſelf in a party. Locke. 


Since huſbandry is of large extent, the poet ſingles out ſuch 


precepts to frocted on, as-are capable of ornament. Addi ſon. 
(7.) He will, af.er his ſour faſhion tell you, 
What hath: proceeded worthy note to-day. Shakeſpeare. 
| (8.) Violence 
Proceedtd; and oppreſſion and ſword law 
Through all the plain. Milton. 2 
(9) Proceed by proceſs, leſt parties break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. Shakeffeore.. 


Inſtead: of a ſhip, to levy upon his county ſuch à ſum of 
money for his majeſty's uſe, with direction in what manner he 
ſhould proceed againſt fach as refufed. | Clarendon... 

To judgment he frocetded on th accus'd.. Milton. 
(10.) From them I will not hide | 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed; 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. 
How ſeverely with themſelves proceed, 

The men who write. ſuch verſe as who can read? 

Their own ſtri& judges, not a word they ſpare, . 

That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. Poe. 

(11.) This rule only froceeds and takes place, when a perſon. - 
cannot of common law condemn another by his ſentence. Aylife. .. 


IMVilton. . 


12.) From my loins thou ſhalt: proceed. Milton. 
13.) O Adam, one Almighty is, from. whom... 
All things -proceed, and up to him return. Milton. 


the ill dif- PROCE ED. . ſ. [from the verb.] Produce: as; the pro- 


ceeds of an eftate. Clarifa. Not an imitable word, 
though much uſed in writings of commerce. 


PROC EEC DER. 1. /, [from preceed.] One. who goes for- 1 


ward; one who makes a progreſs. 

He that ſeeketh victory over his nature, let bim not ſet Lo: a 
ſelf too great nor too wall taſks 3 for the firſt will make him 
dejected by often failing; and the ſecond. will make him a ſmall . 
1 A 


greſs from : one Gs, to another; - ſeries of eee 35 
tranſaction- 2. procedure: ny” duck are the pro- 
ceedings at laau. 7 
(1.) Tl acquaint! our duteous citizens, 
With all your juſt froceedings in this caſe. 
My dear love 75 
To your froceedings bids me tell! you this.-. Shakeſ; eare. 
The underſtanding brought to knowledge by degrees, and, 
in ſuch a general proceeding, nothing is hard. ... Locke, - 
It is a very. unuſual froceedjngs and I would hot have been 2 
guilty of it for the world. Arbuthnot's Hi. of F. Bull. . 
Clear the juſtice of God's ſroctedingt, it ſeems -reaſonable - 
there ſhould be a future judgment for .a. ſuitable. diſtribution of 
rewards' and puniſhmen«s. ; „ een: 
From the earlieſt ages of chriſtianity, chere never was at 
| Swift. . 


Shakeſ; care. 5 


e 5 to e to Anf on any affa'r e ee Ane en adj. [provelloſus, Lat] | Tempeſtuous Dic. 
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of ſtature. LE: „ ; 
We ſhall make attempts to Jengthen out, the humane figure, 
and reſtore it to its ancient procerity. 188 


Pro/ctss. N. . [proces, Fr. proceſſus, Lat.] 1. Tendeney; 


progreſſiye courſe. 2. Regular and gradual progreſs. 3: 
Courſe; continual flux or paſſage. 4. Methodical ma- 
nagement of any thing. 5. Courſe'of law. 5 


That there is ſ- hat higher than either of theſe two, lo 
(.) That there is ſomewhat higher ”" Pro'cinence. . % [procidentia, Latin.] Falling dowu; 


no other proof doth need, than the very proceſs of man's de- 
ſire, Which being natural ſhould be fruſtrate, if there were not 
ſome farther thing wherein it might reſt at the length contented, 


which in the former it cannot do. N Hooker. 
(. 2.) Commend me to your honourable! wife; | 
Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end; e LT 

Say how I lov d you;; ſpeak me fair in death. - Shakeſp. 


They declared unto. him the whole proceſs of that war, and 


with what ſucceſs they had endured. . Knoles. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
Than time or motion; but to human ears SB; 
Cannot without proceſs of | ſpeech be told, Milton. 


— Saturnian Juno AG 4 
Attends the fatal gpoceſs of the war, | Dryden. 
In the parable of the waſteful ſteward, we have a lively image 


of the force and proce/r of this temptation. Rogers. 
(3.) I have been your wife, in this obedience, 1 
Upward of twenty years; if in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time you can report, 
And prove it too againſt mine honour aught, | 
Turn me away: Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
This empire riſe, |: 3-03 | 
Milton. 


By policy and long proceſs of time. HY \ | 
Many acts of parliament have, in long proceſs of time, been 
loſt, and the things forgotten. Hale's laau of England. 
(4.) Experiments, familiar to chymiſts, are unknown to the 
learned, who never read chymical proceſſes. | 
The proceſs of that great day, with ſeveral of the particular 
circumſtances of it, are fully deferibed by our Saviour. Nelſor. 
A ÃAn age they live releas'd | 125 
From all us, a Furs r clamour, woe, | 
Which our fad ſcenes of daily action know. Prior. 

(8. Proceed by proceſs, | 

Leſt parties, as he is beloy'd, break out, Shakeſpeare. 
All proceſes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be made in the king's name, 


-as in writs at the common law. Hayward. 


That a ſuit of law, and all judicial proceſs, is not in itſelf a a 


ſin, appears from courts being erected by conſent in the apoſtles 
days, for the management and conduct of them. = Kettlenvell. 
The patricians they choſe for their patrons, to anſwer for 
their appearance, and. defend them in any proceſs. Swift. 


PPROCE'SSION. v. . ¶ preceſſion, Fr. proceſſio, Latin.] A 


train marching in ceremonious ſolemnity. 


If there be cauſe for the church to go forth in ſolemn proceſ- 


ion, his whole family have ſuch buſineſs come upon them, that 
no one can be ſpared. CEN wor BE Hooker, 
_ Him all his train LT 


Follow'd in bright proceſſion. Milton. 
Tis the proceſſion of a funeral vow, 8 2 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. Dryden. 
The prieſts, Potitius at their head. a 

In ſkins of beaſts involv'd, the long frocefſion led. Dryden. 


When this vaſt congregation was formed into a regular ro- 
celſion to attend the 4 of the covenant, the king marched at 
the head of his people, with hymns and dances. Addiſon. 

It is to be hoped, that the perſons of wealth, who made their 


proceſſion through the members of theſe new erected ſeminaries, | | | 
| © Addiſon, PROCON NL. . /, [Latin] A Roman officer, who go- 


ill contribute to their maintenance. Ee 

The Ethiopians held an annual ſacrifice of twelve days to 
the Gods; all that time they carried their images in proceſſion, 
and placed them at their feſtivals, . e Broome. 


To 


P 


yearly at the feaſt of pentecoſt, three days in that procy 


Boyle. 
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'ceflion. A lo word: 


1 . 
e . 3 
F 8 ; ? , 
roce'ss © 


ROCE'SSIONA 


ſervice, - wg 


Pro'cyncT. . . | procindus, Latin] Complete prepara- 


£5 


When all the plain 0 
Cover'd with thick imbattl'd ſquadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming arms, and ficry ſteeds, | 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, firft met his view, 
War he perceiv'd, war in rocinct᷑. | 


tion ; preparation brought to the point of action. 


Wilton, 


To PROCLAL M. v. a. [proclamo, Lat. proclamer, 1. 


To promulgate or denounce” by a folemn or legal publica- 
tion. 2. To tell openſy. 3. To outlaw by publick de- 
nunciation. Wei © ang $3 | 
(1.) When thou comeſt nigh unto a city to, fight againk it, 
proclaim peace unto it. \ Wt Xx. 10, 
I proclaim a liberty for you, faith. the Lord, to the ſword 
and to the peſtilence. | Fer. xxxiv. 17, 
With trumpet's ſound, throughout the hoſt proclaim 


A ſolemn council. Milton. 
While in another's name you peace declare, 05 
Princeſs, you in your own proclaim a wat. Dryden. 
She to the palace led her gueſt, | „ 
Then offer d incenſe, and proclaim'd a feaſt, Dryden. 


(2.) Some profligate wretches, were the apprehenſions of pu- 
niſhments of ſhame taken away, would as openly proclaim Weir 


atheiſm, as their lives do. Locke. 
— While the deathleſs muſe - r 
Shall ſing the juſt, ſhall o'er their head diffuſe 
Perfumes with laviſh hand, ſhe ſhall f roclaim 
; Thy. crimes alone, TFES (144 mir. 
(3.) I heard myſelf proclaimed; Shakeſpeare. 


PrOCLAUMER. 2. / [from proclaim.] One that publiſhes 


by authority. | | 

Ihe great proclaimer, with a voice 
More awful than the found of trumpet, cry'd _ 
Repentance, and heaven's kingdom nigh at hand 

To all baptiz'd. Millions Paradiſe Regain d. 


PROCTAMATT ION. 2. / [froclamatio, Lat. proclamation, 


Fr. from proclaim ] 1. Publication by authority. 2. A 
N. 4 of the king's will openly publiſhed among the 
peop e. 7 . b , 
 (2.) If the king ſent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houſes, ſome nobleman publiſhed a proteſtation againſt thoſe 
proclamations. 36+ bay Clarendon. 


PRO CLI“ VI TV. . % [proclivitas, proclivis, Lat.] 1. Ten- 


dency; natural inclination ; propenſion; proneneſs. 2 
Readineſs; facility of attaining, g. 
(..) The ſenſitive appetite may engender a froclivity to 
ſteal, but not a neceſſity to ſteal. Bramball againfi Hobbes. 
(2.) He had ſuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers were 
fain to reſtrain” his forwardneſs, that his brothers might keep 


pace with him. * Wotton. 


PROCTI Vous. adj. ¶ proc. vi, Latin.] Inclined ; tending 


by nature. Dit. 


verned a province with conſular authority. 
Every child knoweth how dear the works of Homer were to 
Alexander, Virgil to Auguſtus, Auſonius to Gratian, who 


/ 4 WY 1 8 , # f 4 . Hooker, 5 
Pro'cuRoONISM. 7: % [meoypinou®-)] An error in chrono- 


8 him Nene Challe” to Richard II. and e to 
Henry IV. Peacham. 
Paoco! NSULSHAP>, n. . [from ell! The office Wa 
 _ *proconſul,+ my) 

70 PROCRASTINATE: v. a. 'F ReV4finnt Latin. To | 
| Kan: to delay; 475 off from day to day. 
Hopeleſs and bel ſs doth geon wind, 
But to n his lifeleſs Sa * 


e 


'S$ Alpes e 4 


Let men ſeriou . attentively liſten to that voice within 


them, and they will certainly need no other medium to convince 
them, either of the error or Sg of thus Frocraſtinating their 
net, . <4 -» Decay 1578 
J PROCRA Arie, . Ne be dilator 
Set out early * reloimtely. without N or Wer 
ing back. Hammond. 
I procraftinate more than I did twenty years ago, and have 
ſeveral 8 to finiſh, which I put off to twenty years hence. 
dan to Pope. 
pins tion, n. , [;r: craflinatio, Lat. from 11. 
craſtinate.] Delay; dilatorineſs. 
How deſperate the hazard of ſuch e is, hath 
been convincingly demonſtrated by better pens, Decay of Piety. 


Proc 85 ASTINA'TOR. . / [from procraſtinate. 154 dilatory 
PE | SWEEP 

Px0'cREANT. adj . [procreans, Latin. ] Productive ; Preg- 
nant. 


The temple. hae martlet, does approve 
By his lov'd manſionry, that. heaven's breath 
Smells woaungly here: no jutting frieze, 

But this bird 


Hath made his b bed , and procreant cradle. Shakeſp. 
To PRO'CREATE. wv. a. [precreo, Lat. procreer, Fr.] To 
generate; to produce. 
Flies cruſhed and corrupted, when incloſed in ſuch veſſels, 


did never frocreate a new fly. Bentley. 
Since the earth retains her fruitful power, | 

To procreate plants the foreſt to reſtore ; 

Say, why. to nobler animals alone | 

Should ſhe. be feeble, and unfruitful grown. Blackmore. 


PROCREA'TION.. a. , [frocreation, Fr. procreatio, Lat. 
from procreate.] Generation; production. | 

The encloſed warmth, which the earth hath ſtirred up by the 
heat of the ſun, aſſiſteth nature in the ſpeedier procreation of 
_ thoſe varieties, which the earth bringeth forth. Rateigh, 

Neither her outſide form'd ſo fair, nor ought 

In procreation common to all kinds. Milton's. Paradiſe Loft. 

Uncleanneſs is an unlawful gratification of the appetite of 
procreation. 4 South. 

Pro'cCREATIVE, adj [from precreate,] Generative; pro- 
ductive. 

The Frog period of the human procreative faculty in 
males is ſixty-five, in females. forty-five, Half. 
Pro'CREATIVENESS. #, /. Lee recti. Power f 

eneration. / 

Theſe have the. accurſt privilege of propagating and not ex- 
piring, and have reconciled the procreativeneſs of corporeal, 
with the duration of incorporeal ſubſtances. Decay Piety. 

PROCREA“T TOR. n. 7. {from procreate- | Generator; be- 
getter. 


PRO CT OR. 2. of ſcontracted from procurater, Lat.] 1. | 


A manager of another man's affairs. 2. An attorney in 
the ſpiritual court. 3. The magiſtrate of the univerſity. 
(1 \ The moſt clamorous for this pretended reformation, are 
either atheiſts, or elſe proeors fuborned by atheiſts. Hooker. 
(2.) I find him charging the inconveniencies in the op 5 0 
of tythes upon the clergy and profors. dt. 
(3.) The proctor ſent his ſervitor to call him. Halls. . 


Jo PROc TOR. v. a. HON, the noun.} wo Warane e 


cant world. W 
cannot proctor 1 on ba on 10 A 1 
To make it clear. Shaleſp. Ant. and 99 
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\From a ſcholar 6 became a fellow, an! the 
cally, after he had received all the graces — degrees, the 
Nb and the doctorſhip. 0 
pom MBENT: J. [procumbens, Latin] Lying down ; 
prone. 
Pxocu'/RABLE:: ad. (from procure] To be procured ; of 
8 z acquirable. 
| ugh it be a far more conimon and frocrrable Wquor Lin 
the inf — ion of lignum nephriticum, it may yet be eaſily ſubſti- 
tuted in its room. Bovle on Colours. 
Pao/cuxxey, n, ſ. [from procure] The management of 
any thing. 


"i * 


Procura'Tion. . /. [from procure] Tbe 28 of. pro- 


curing. 
Thoſe, who formerly were doubtf ul in this ater, upon 
ſtrict and NN inſpection of theſe bodies, and procuration of 
plain ſhells from this iſland, are now convinced, that theſe are 
ths temains of fea-animals, Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
ProcUra'ToR. . f. [procurateur, Fr. from procure, Ef 
_— er ; one who tranſaQts affairs for another. 


ad in cha 8 my depart from France, 
*. procurator for your excellence, 4 2 
To marry princeſs 1 larg'ret for your grace. Shakeſpeare. 
hey confirm and feal 
Their undertaking with their deareſt blood, 
As procurators for the commonweal. - Damel. 


When the procurators of king Antigonus impoſed a rate 
upon the ſick people, that came to Edepſum to drink the waters - 
Which were lately ſprung, and were very healthful, they in- 
ſtantly dried Ps. Hoo! Taylor Rule of living holy. 

raue RIAL, ad. {from trocurator.] Made by a 

Toctor , . 
l All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made before .con- 
teſtation of. ſuit, and not afterw 5 as being dilatory excep- 
tions, if a proctor was then made and conſtituted. Ayl fe. 

| Procu'raToy, adj. [from Loy were Tending to pro- 
curation. 

To PROC U RE. v. a. [ e Lat. procurcy, Fr.] 1: To 
manage; to tranſact for another. 2. To obtain ; to ac- 
quire. 3. To perſuade; to prevail on. +: To con- 
trive ; to forward. 

(2.) They ſhall fear and tremble, for all the roſperity that 
I procure unto it. pat xxx iii. 9. 


Happy though but ill, 


o 


If we procure not to ourſelves more woo. N” itn. 
| We no other pains endure, 

Than thoſe that we untl procure. __ © Dryden. 
Then by thy toil f rocur d, thou food ſhalt eat. Dryden. 
(3.) Is it my lady mother? i 

What unaccuſtom'd cauſe procures her hither ? Shake. 


Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs biafs, from his wilt O25 


To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not- mend the TH „een 
(4-) Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall. 
And by the doom: of death end woes and all. | ate. 


To Pxocu're. v.n. To bawd; to pimp - 

Our author calls colouring, lena ſororis, in plain Engliſh, 
© the bawd of her ſiſter, the del or drawing : ſhe cloaths, ſhe 
dreſſes her up, ſhe paints her, ſhe makes her appear more lovely 
than naturally ſhe is, ſhe frocures for the deſign, and makes 
lovers for her. Dryden s Du Freſmoy. 

With what impatience muſt the, muſe behold, A 
Dryden. 


The wife by her procuring huſband fold. _ 
Procy! REMENT. #. / he act of procuring. 
They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 
Curſing the empreſs ; for ny Es it done ef C4 K-26 
PF y her procurement. | | Dryden Aurengz. 
Proc u RER. 7. fe (from qroture-] 3; One that gains; 
obtainer. 2. z pandar.. /- 


(1.) Angling — after tedious ſhady; a eee of paſ- 


"ones and a;frocureriof contentedneſs. alters * 


(.) Strumpets in their youth, turn procurers in = ae 
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waſteful ; expenſive; laviſh not \frugal ; not pareimo- 
nious: with ef before the thing. 8 
L eaſt Iiſhould ſeem bver prodigal in the praiſe: of my com- 
trymeni, I will only preſent ou with ſome fe verſes. Camden, 
Be Row as — all dear — At 
As nature was in making graces 
When ſhe did ſtarve the . world belde, 


And prodigelly gave them all to you. Sbaleſprurc. 
| chief care | | | 
$-to come fairly off from the great 3 | 
herein my time, e N 
Hath left me, Hale by e of Venice. 


10 Diogenes did more of a frodigal man than A . 
* one aide fee your baſeneſs, that when 


du t I mean to beg of the reſt again, 
As a hero, whom his baſer foes 
In troops ſurround 3 now theſe aſſails, now thoſe, 
Though prodigal of life, diſdains to die 
By common hands. 


| eib. 
Here patriots. live, Who, for their country's good, 


In fighting fields were prodigal of blood, "Dryden. 
The prodigal of foul ruſt'd on the ſtroke | | 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke, Dryden. 
q O! beware, | 
Great warrior, nor too prodigat of life, 
Expoſe the Britiſh ſafety, Philihs. 
Some people are Prodig) of tlieir blood, and others fo fpar- 
ing, as if ſo much life and blood went together. Bacon, 
| Fro DIGAL. u. ſ. A waſter; a ſpendthrift: 


A beggar grown rich, becomes a prodigal; for to obſcure 
die former obſcurity, = puts on riot and exceſs, Ben. Jobrfon. 
ou 
Ow ſt all thy loſſes to the fates; but I, 
Like waſteful prodigals, have caſt away 
My happineſs.  Deaenham's Sapby. 
Let the waſteful prodigal be ſlain. . _ . Dryden. 
PropiGA' LIT. 2, / [trodigalite, Fr. from prodigal,] Ex- 
travagance; profuſion; waſte ; exceſſive rams! 
A ſweeter and lovelier gentleman, | 
Fram'd in the prodigality of nature, 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford. A 
He that decries covetouſneſs, ſhould not be held an adver- 
'far to him that oppoſeth prodigalit Glanville." 
* is not always ſo obvious to diſtinguiſh between an act of 
| liberality and 20 of prodigaliiy. South. 
The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed with the grodi- 
gality of his wit, though at the ſame time he could have wiſhed, 
that the maſter of it had been a better manager. Dryden. 


fully; extrayagantly. 
We are not yet {0 wretched in our fortunes, 

Nor in our wills ſo loſt; as to ahandon „ 

Wy 8 Frodigaliy, of that price 

As is the Tb and the people of Rome. 

I cannot well be das by 0 trodigally thirky of my —_— 
blood, as to venture my own life. King Charles. 
| he next in 1 6 and. punĩſhment are they, | 

Who prodigally th row their ſouls away; | 

Fools, who repining at their wretched Rate, | - 


And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. het Dryden. 
Nature not bounteous now, but laviſh grows, oxy 
Oyr paths with flow'rs ſhe. frodigally ſtrows. Dryden. 


FRODI'GIOUS. 44 Leno 1 Lat. prodigieux, Fr.] A- 
'mazing ; aſtoniſhing; ſuch as may ſeem a prodigy ; por- 


tontous; enormous; monſtrous ;- amazingly great. Wy 
I cer he have a 1 child, abortive be it, 1140 
+; Prodigious and untimely. brought to light. 


An emiſſion of immatexiate virtues we are a mne doubtful 'to 


_-propound, it being ſo fredigiuus ; but that it is-*canftantly 
aucuched by many. Bacon Nat. Hi, 
It is lendbiut to have thunder | in a aha hy 6.4.4 ee 


e RV r 6 
4 pt hp ra 
_ PRODIGAL.. adj. {prodigus, Lat. prodigue, Pr.] Peo fuſe; 


Rxo'pic aALLY- adw. [from Penta ] Profuſely; > waſte- 


| Ren. Johnſon. 7 


Sbaleſp. | 


— Then antring at the gate, i 
Conceal'd in clouds, prodigious to nets, a 
He min u, unmark d, among the buſy throng. 


ink 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings Along wh it a: 
Hd: 


rous quantity. of water. 
A is Bey to chriſtianity, that in towns, where: 8 
e eg increaſe in the number of houſes and inhabitants, ſo 


e care ſhould be for churches. Swift, 
Phone? G10.y3LY- adv. from prodigious.] . 1. Amazingly ; 
ichingly; portentofly ; enormouſly; 2. It is fome- 


_ uſed as a familiar hyperbote. | 
I do not mean abſolutely according to philoſophick ex- 
3 $ infinite, but only dr or innumerable as to us, or 


_ their number prodigioufly grea Ray on the Creation. 
(2+) I ary e lente with this c volume. . 


POD rousN Ess. . from prodigious. Enormouſnels ; 


portentouſneſs ; amazing.qualities. 


| Tera) mind, you will take moſt of him ; no, id Beger M pads pIGy, u. /. [prodige, Fr. proatgium, Latin.] 1. hop 


thing out of the ordinary proceſs of nature, from whic 


omens are drawn ; portent. 2. Monfter. 3. Any thin 
boy me good or bad. | vg 4 | 
no more an exhal'd meteor, | 
A Sls of fear, and a nt | 
Of broached miſchief, to the unborn times. Stela. 6 


The party appolite to our ſettlement, ſeem to be driven out 
of all human methods, and are reduced to the poor comfort of 
prodigies and old womens: fables. -  Adaiſon, 

(2.) Moſt of mankind, through their own ſluggiſhneſs, be- 
come nature's prodigies, not her children. Ben, Jobnſon. 

(3.) They would ſeem prodigies of learning. Spectator. 


Pzxep1'TION; #. .. [proditio, * 1 reaſon ; treachery. 


Ainſworth. 
PRO'DITOR. n. /. Latin.) A traytey. Not in uſe. 


. Piel'd prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out ? 
AI do, thou moſt uſurping prodrtor. yt ora 
' PxopiTo'RIOUus. adj. [from proditer, Lat.] 1. Traiter- 
ous ; treacherous; perfidious. Not in uſe. py Apt to- 
make diſcoveries, _ 
(.I.) Now -proditorious wretch ! eine haſt thou done, 
Ta make this barb'rous baſe affaſſinate ? Daniel. 
(2.) Solid and conclufive characters are nt from the 
mind, and ſtart out of children when themſelves leaſt think of 
itz; for nature is fproditorious. Wotton on Education. 
To PRODU'CE. v. a. [produce, Lat. produire, Fr.] 1. To 
offer to the view or notice. 2. To exhibit to the publick. 
3. To bring as an evidence. 4. To bear; to bring forth, 
de a vegetable. 5. To cauſe ; to effect; to generate; to 
beget. 
(1. ) Produce your cauſe, faith the Lord; bring forth your 
ſtrong reaſons. Ia. xli. 21. 
(2.) Vour parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you avoided many wrong ſteps. Saft. 
(.) It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, 
To be produc'd againſt the Moor. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
(4+) This foil produces all forts of palm-trees, Sandys. 
(5. ) Somewhat is produced of nothing; ; for lyes are ſufficient 
to breed opinion, and opinion brings on ſubſtance, Bacon. 


— "my by unprudence mix'd 
| Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Wilton. 
Thou all this good of evil ſhalt produce. ' Milton. 
Clouds may rain, and rain feat 1 
Fruits in her ſoften'd foil. I fillar. : 


' Obſerving in ourſelyes, that we can at. pleaſure move feyeral - 
parts of our bodies; 3, the effects alſo, that natural bodies are 
able to produce in one another, occurring every moment to our 
ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea of power. Cocle. 
Hinder light but from of * on porphyre, and its colours 
vaniſh, it no longer produces any ſuch ideas; upon She ours of 


light, it produces theſe appearances again. #4 . | 
This wonder of the.jculptor's hann 
Produc'd, 5 art IP at à ſtand- 27 Addiſon. 
Pxo/ovce.n, from the verb. This noun, wt 420 


cented on the 0 ſyllable by Dryden; is generally accented 
on the. former. J. 1. Product ; that which Dong: ing ag ks: 7 


— 
—— — 


N 5 E 1 W . 2 ys 48 
bor brings 2. Amount} profit ; gain; emergent füm or 
a . | quantit TE -: 8 RE TIE, REY 25 ws wy _: 
2 (r. You Hoar not het for your on private uſe, 

But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. | Dryden. 
(..) In Staffordihire, after their lands are marled, they ſow 
it with barley, allowing three buſhels to an acre. Its common 
"produce is thirty buſhels. _ ' Mortimer" s Huſbandry. 


This tax has already been ſo often tried, that we know the 


exact produce of it. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Propu'cent- . /: [from produce.) One that exhibits ; 


one that. offers. 


Ik an inſtrument be produced with a proteſtation in favour of 


the producent, and the adverſe party does not contradict, it ſhall 
be conſtrued to the advantage of the producert. Aylife. 

Pxopu'cer. . . [from produce.] One that generates or 
N ne» A Wa 

By examining, how I, that could contribute nothing to mine 
own: being, ſhould be here, I came to aſk the ſame queſtion for 
my father, and ſo am led in a direct line to a firſt producer that 
muſt be more than man. WES Gb Suckling. 

Whenever want of money, or want of defire in the con- 
ſumer, make the price low, that immediately reaches the firſt 

PRO DV“ CI BLE. adj. [from produce] 1. Such as may be 
exhibited. 2. Such as may be prayer or made. 

- (.) There is no reaſon producible' to free the chriſtian chil- 
dren and idiots from the blame of not believing, which-will not 
with equal force be producible for thoſe: heathens, to whom the 
goſpel was never revealed. C Hammond. 

That is aceounted probable, which has better arguments 
froducyble for it, than can 42 3 South. 
Many warm expreſſions of the fathers are producible in this 
caſe. | FF) Decay of Piety. 

(2.) The ſalts producible, are the alcalis or fixt falts, which 
ſeem to have an antipathy with acid ones. Boyle. 

P.oDv'cIBLENESS. 2. . from producible.] The ſtate of 
being producible. | RS Yes 

To confirm our doctrine of the producibleneſi of ſalts, Hel- 
mont aſſures us, that by Paracelſus's ſal circulatum, ſolid bodies, 
particularly ſtones, may be tranſmuted into actual ſalt equipon- 
derant. 2 V7 Boyle. 

PRO/nucr. n. . [produdtus, Lat. produit, Fr. Milton ac- 

cents it on the firſt ſyllable, Pope on the laſt.] 1. Some- 


. 


thing produced by nature; as fruits, grain, metals. 2. 


Work ; compoſition, effect of art or labour. 3; Thing 
conſequential.; effect. 4. Reſult; ſum: as, the froduct 
of many ſums added to each other; the product of a 
trade. 


of his land will yield, muſt take the market- rate. Lacke. 
Our Britiſh: produdis are of ſuch: kinds and quantities, as can 
turn the balance of trade 10 our advantage. | 
Range in the ſame quarter, the products of the ſame ſeaſon. 


See thy bright” altars 1 
Heap'd with the produ#s of Sabæan ſprings. 


Pofe. 


(2.) Moſt of thoſe books, which have obtained great reputa- | 


tion in the world, are the freduct of great and wiſe men. 


Watts. 
(4) = Theſe are the produtt | 
Of thoſe ill-mated marriages. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Propu'cTiLE. adj. from produce, Lat.] Which may be 
produced, or drawn out ih length. 1 
Pzxzopu'ction: A. /, [groduction, Fr. | 
The act of producing. 2. The, thing, produced; fruit; 
product. 3. Compoſition ; work of art or ſtudy. 


(1.) A painter ſhould foreſee: the harmony of; the ights and. 


ſhadows,. taking from each of them that w. ich will moſt con- 
duce to the production of a beautiful effect. Dtyden. 
(2.) The beſt of queens. and beſt of herbs we owe, 
To that bold nation, which the way did ſhow 75 
To the fair region, where the fun does riſe, 8 
Whoſe rich frodugions we ſo juſtly prize. Waller. 


" 


x 


(1) The landbolder, having nothing but What the product 


Addiſon. 


Hectator. 


from product.] 1. 


Ws 4 
The Sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abſtain. 
To Propane. w. 4. [fr Hate, Lat. profaner, Fr.] 1, 
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What would: become” of the ſorofulous conſumptide pro- 

duction, furniſned by our men of wit and learning. *Savif?. 

(..) We have had our names prefixed at length, to Whole 

Prxopu'crive. adj. [from produce.] Having the power to 
produce; fertile; generative ; efficient. e 

r the ii. 

Not in themſelves, all their known! virtue appears _ 

| Milton. 


Producti ve as in herb and plant. | | 
nobility unto a principle of virtue, and 


This is turni 
making it productiue of merit, as it is underſtood to have been 
originally a reward of it. | Spectator. 

Be thon my aid, my tuneful ſong inſpire, © 
And kindle, with thy. on productive 2 | Dryden. 
If the productive fat of the mar] be ſpent, it is not capable 
of being mended with new. Mortimer. 
Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their barren hills 
for our fruitful vales ſo produttipe of that grain, —Savift 
_ -_ Hymner's flames like ſtars unite,  * © © 
* for wm one; ets ; | 

e as cold Cynthia's virgin li 
Produttrve as the — b deb ene Pope. 
Plutarch, in his life of Theſeus, ſays, that that age was 
froduftite of men of prodigious ſtature. . 


PROE M. . . [weooiumer ; promum, Lat. Proeme, old Fr.] 


Preface; introduction. 

One and the fame from, containing a general motive te 
provoke people to obedience of all and every one of theſe pre- 
cepts, was prefixed before the 'decalogue. „ Lite, 

So gloz'd the tempter, and his fraem tun'd. Milton. 
Thus much may ſerve by way of proem, 

Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

Juſtinian has, in the pruem to the digeſts, only prefix; 
term of five years for ſtudying the laws. Aylife. 

PROrANATTTION. u. /. [profanation, Fr. from Pprofans, Vat 
1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. 2. Irreverence 
to holy things or perſons. TEST. a 

(1) He knew how bold men are to take even from God him- 
ſelf; how hardly that houſe would be kept from impious pro- 
fanation he'knew. * * Hooker. 
What am and what I would, are to your ears, divini; 3 
to any others, preſunnti. u.  Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 

Twere profanation of our joys; 5 
Do me. 


the 


To tell the laity our love. | | | 

Profanation of the Lord's-day, and of other folemn feſtival 
days, which are devoted to divine and religious offices, is im- 
r e Mute. 

All prafanation and invaſion of things ſacred, is an offence 
inſt the eternal law of nature. 


Others think I ought not to have tranſlated Chaucer: they 
* a veneration due to His old latigu | 
s than profarationand*facrilege to alter it. Dryden. 
(. 2.) Great men! may jeſt with ſaints, tis wit in them; 
But, in the leſs, foul {profanation,. Sate ſſrure. 
PROFA'NE. adj [profane, French; from frofauus, Latin.] 
1. Irreverent-to ſacred names or things: 2. Not fatred ; 
ſecular. - 3. Polluted 3 not pure. 4. Not purified by 
boly rites. St Pee AD 7 
(1. Profane fellow ! | 
Wert'thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art beſides, thou wert too baſe 
Jo be his grog. Shakeſp, Coympeline. 
"Theſe have cauſed the weak to ſtumble, and the profaze to 
blaſpheme, offending the one, and hardening the other. 
e e IN ds, 
2.) The univerſality of the deluge is atteſted by proſane 
L 85 for the fame of it is gore through the 3 9 2 
are records or traditions concerning it in all tle parts cf this 
and the new found world. 1 Burntt's Thes-y, 


(3-) Nothing is pr ofane that ſeryeth to holy. things. Raleigh. 


Far hence be ſouls pr fare, 


violate; to pollute. 2, To put id wrong ve. 


Swifts Miſcel. 
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(.) He then, that is not furnit's' in this 4 i | 
jy} Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of . 8 5 


1 


Shakeſpeare. 


5 Pity the . profaned of ungodly men w—_ ae, wii 2. 


15 | * Profan' 4 firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt. 


Made common and unhallow'd.' 3 
How 95 have mr. 1 Ms. 
F thy heav'nly gift of poeſy? 4 
Made proſtitute 1nd profligate the muſe, A 21 Dro, We 1 
: i . Deba 8 d. , 3 
ps How are feſtivals profaned ? When they are not regarded, 


nor diſtinguiſhed from common days; When they are made 
inſtruments of vice and vanity; when they are ſpent in luxury 


, and debauchery ;; when our joy degenerates into Wan and 


we ex reſs it by intemperance and exceſs? ayes. 
; 2.) - I teel me much to blame, 

80 idly to profane the precious time. Shakeſ; eare. 
Prora' ELV. adv. [from profane.) With irreverence to 


' ſacred names or things. | 
T will hold my tongue no more, as — their wicked- 
. neſs, which they # rofanely commit. 2 Eſdr. xv. 8. 
Let none of things ſerious, much leſs of A 


When belly and head's full, profanely diſpute. B. Jobnſon. 
That preud ſcholar, intending to erect altars to Virgil, 
peak of Homer too profanely. Broome. 


Faggz, WER. v. . 1 profane.] Polluter ; violater. 
be argument which our Saviour uſeth againſt profaners of 
the temple, he taketh from the uſe whereunto it was with ſo- 

lemnity conſecrated. | 

KRebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour ſtained ſteel. 
There are à lighter ludicrous fort of prof@ners, who uſe the 

ett e to furniſh out their jeſts. Gov. of the Tongue. 


ProrA'NENESS. 7. * [from proſane.] Irreverence of what 3 


is ſacred. 
— Apollo, p ardon 
My great re * al gain | thy oracle Shakeſpeare. 
You can baniſh from thence ſcurrility and freſaneneſs, and 


_reſtrain the licentious inſolence of poets and their actors. 


den. 
Edicts againſt 8 and profancneſs, laws againſt oaths 


and execrations, we trample upon. Atterbury. 


PRO E“ CTION. . . [erofectio, Latin. ] Advance ; pro- 


greſſion. 
This, with prefection of the horoſcope unto the ferenth houſe 
or oppoſite ſigns, Oy ſeyench year oppreſſeth living natures. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To PROP E/SS. v. @. [profe Ver, Fr. from profeſſus, Latin. ] 


1. To declare himſelf in ſtrong terms of any opinion or 


Character- 2. To make a ſhow of any ſentiments by 


loud declaration. 3. To declare publickly one's ſkill in 
any art or ſcience, ſo as to invite employment. 

(.) The day almoft itſelf frofefes yours, 

And little is to do. 
 ,, Would you have me ſpeak after my cuſtom, 

As being a profe/s'd tyrant to their ſex. Shakeſpeare. 

Let no man, that profe/ſes himſelf a chriſtian, keep fo hea- 

| theniſh a family, as not to ſee God be daily worſhipped in it. 


PR of Man. 
. Pretending firſt 
Wiſe to * pain, frofefiing next the ſpy. Milton. | 
A ſervant to thy ſex, a ſlave to thee, 
A foe preſe to barren chaſtity. D1 y1en's Knight's T. ale. 
SY . . Love well your father; 
5 To your frefeſſing boſoms I commit him. Shakeſteare. 


_(3: ) What, maſter, read you? firſt reſolve me that. 
read that I profeſs the art of love. | 

Without eyes thou ſhalt want light; pref? 97 not the know- 
edge therefore that thou haſt not. Ecclſ. iii. 25. 


T PRO ELS. v. 7. To declare openly.. 2. To enter 


into a ſtate of life by a publick decharation, | 4 To 
declare e friendſhip, | „ | 


Not. i in ve. 


Foretaſted fruit ire * 


H k .-” 
coker  feffions, and bury in forgetfulneſs all knowledge. 


Shakeſpeare. 


When chriſtianity came to be taken up 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


| . Pons hypocrites, and temporaries in it, 


Shakeſpeare. 
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N They proſeſs, that i they! know God, ball in works Way 
im, N 
Pere unto the Lord, that I am come unto the — 
" which the Lord ſware unto our fathers. Deut, xxyi, 3 
(2.) But Purbeck, as profe/t a huntreſs and a nun, | 
1 wide and N fea, nor all bis pow'r . 


. 


87 2 
* 5 3 


N : 


Y * As he does conceive, _ 
He is A moncurd by a man, which ever 
 Profeſs'd to him; why, his revenges muſt Te | 
In that be made more bitter. Sbaleſp. 


Por Elss Dv. adv. [from profeſed.]. According to open 
declaration made by himſelf. 
I could not grant too much to men, that bein arofe ſedly 
my ſubjects, pretended religious ſtrictneſs. 125 Charles. 
Virgil, whom he profeſſedly imitated, has ſurpaſſed him 
among the Romans. Dede Dedication to Juvenal. 
England I travelled over, profe Naly a all places 1 
paſſed along. | Woodward. 


Prov e'ss10N- . /. [proſe/ſion, French ; from profely.] . 
Calling; vocation; known employment. The term 
profeſßon is particularly uſed of divinity, phyſick, and 

law. 2. Declaration. 3. The act of e one's ſelf 
of any party or opinion. 

5 (1.) I muſt tell you, 4 

' You tender more your perſon's honour, than 

Vour high profeſſion ſpiritual. Shakeſfeare's Henry VIII. 

If we confound arts with the abuſe of them, we ſhall con- 
demn all honeſt trades z for there are that deceive in all pro- 

Raleigb. 
Some of our profeſſion keep wounds tented. Wiſeman. 
No other one race, not the ſons of any one other profe Mon, 

not perhaps altogether, are ſo much ſcattered amongſt all pro- 

Felſons, aß the ſons of 1 ymen. - Spratt's Sermons, 

This is a practice, in which multitudes, beſides thoſe of the 


learned profe//ions, may be engaged. Watts. 
(2.) A naked profeſſion may +2 8 where no other evi- 
dence can ven. Glanwille's Sceffis. 
The Fae 2 of princes, when a crown is the bait, are a 
ſlender ſecurity. Leſley. 
MMoſt profligately falſe, with the Krcnget profe ron; of fin- 
| cerity. Sawift; 


(3.) For by oil in weir-kumpe s, and the firſt lightin of them, 
which was common to them both, is meant that ſolemn pro- 
Laion of faith and repentance, which all chi iſtians make in 

baptiſm. Tillotſon. 
for the ſake of 
thoſe civil encouragements which attended New trofeſſion, the 
ran was applicable to chriſtians,  Savift, 


Prore'ss10NAL. adj. [from profeſſion.] Relating to a par- 
ticular calling or profeſſion. 


Prefaſſional, as well as national, relle tions are to be avoided. 
70 7 


Porz“ ssOR. 7. ee Pr. From profeſs] . One 
who declares Gattir of any opinion or party. 2. One 
who publickly practiſes or teaches an art. 3. One Who 
1s viſibly religious. 

(1.) When the holimeſs of the tr geben, of religion is decayed, 
you may doubt the ſpringing up of a new ſect. Bacon's Effays. 
The whole church o trofe -/ors at Philippi to whom he 
writes, was not made up wholly of the che ct, ſincere, and. 
preſerving chriſtians, but like the _ in Chriſt's parable, that 
caught both good and bad, and had no doubt ſome inſincere 
| Hammond. 
(2.) Profeſſors in moſt ſciences, are generally the worſt qua- 
lifed to explain their meanings to thots who are not of their 
tribes, Swift. 

(3. ) Onlidary Abende vigple; who were trofefors, that. 
ſhewed a concern for religion, ſeemed much converſant in St. 

Paul's epiſtles. | Locke. 


Pank ssokSsHIT. 2. ff [from prifeer 1 The ſtation or 


office of a publick teacher. 
Pr. —ͤ— ſucceeded him in the trofe hir, being. then... 
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Alec A” of weed, Sanderſon Turceeded "him." in * ee is Mr is no to. > hs tab pA aft "IE 
regius dara orſbip. . Valles. ook for punmment 7; 2 F vic 49 RY 
To PRO'FF ER. v. a. [profers,' I at. poſer rn 7 1. To Wisdom that is hid, and treaſure that is hoarded iy, what 9 9 
1 * to offer 10: n . CI To auen: of prof is in them bock? . Ecxluſ. &. Lat | 1 
. one's own accord. | Ba 1 | 22 not what profit * is. there of my fervice 5 and what 55 1 6 C: 
(1.) To them that covet ſack eye- 2 gain; Yo: ag ſhall I have hereafter; Eccluf. * h 4.4 i £1648 
Paper thy gifts, and fitter ſervants entertain. . he king did not love the barren wars with Scotl 2 =, 1.448 
Does Cato ſend; this anſwer back to Cæſar, he made his preſt of the noiſe of them. 2 1 . 
For all his generous cares and proffer'd friendſhip. © Addiſ. 75 Por ir. v. a [yrefter, Fr.] 1. To benefit z to on Tk. 
L.) None, among the choice and prime | vantage. 2, To improve; to advance. NM 
Of thoſe heav'n-warring champions, could be found | : 8 9. Whereto might the W of; their hands . me. Wt 4 - 
So hardy as to prefer, or accept + Tob. IA 
Alone, the dreadful voyage. Wilton's Par adiſe 720. by it Zrofit thee to have heard, 33. ' 6148 
Pech n. 1 (from the verb.] 1. Offer made ; ſome- "hk terrible example, the reward ___ 1 
thing propo ed to acceptance. 2. Eſſay; attempt. Of diſobedience. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 4 
(r.) Babilius, content to take that, ſince he could have no (2. Tie a great means of profiting yourſelf, to copy +, 4 Fein 
more, allowed her reaſons, and took her treffer thankfully. Sia. gently excellent pieces and beautiful deſigns. . * 4+ in 18 (1% 168 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward, Shake/p. To Pxo'eit.' v. u. 1. To gain advantage. 2. To make 4 
— The king | improvement. 3. To be of uſe or advantage. N 
Great proffers ſends of pardon and of grace, „ ̃..) The Romans, though poſſeſſed of their ports, did not 1 
If they would yield, and quietneſs embrace. Daniel. profit much by trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 1 
He made a / raffer to lay down his commiſſion of command (2.) Meditate upon theſe things, give thyſelf well to them, l 
in the arm ve Clarendon. that thy profitin may appear to all. im. iv. 15. W 
But theſe, nor all the 77 err you can make, She has profited ſo well already by your 8 that ſne F 
Are worth the heifer which I ſet to ſtake. Dryden. can fay her fe ſon. Dryden's Staniſh Fryar. e 
(2.) It is done with time, and by little and little, and with (3. oft times nothing profits more, 1 
many eſſays and proffers. _ Bacon's Eſſays. Than ſelf-eſteem grounded on juſt and right. Milton, l 
PRO“ F FER ER. 7. . [from proffer ] He that offers. What #7 ofited 5 thoughts, and toils; and cares, 7 
Maids, in modeſty, ſay no, to that 3 vigour more confirm . and riper years? Prior. 44 <2 18 
Which they would have the ref ver conftrue ay. Shateſbd. PRO PITABLR 2 . [profitable, French; 5 profit. ] 4 6 4 
He who always refuſes, taxes the froferer with indiſcretion, Gainful A lucrative.!. AM dengtagecas | i 
and declares his aſſiſtance needleſs. | Collier. ( 1.) A pound of man's fleth, taken from a man, $1 þ 1 
Pa 33 n, J. (from groficio, Lat.] Profit; ad- Is not fo eſtimable or frofitable, | #14104 
Propi'ciency. varcemer t in ar.y thing; improvement As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shakeſpeare. "08 (128 
. n 
83 ained . It is applied to intellectual acquilition. The planting of hop- THe ſowing of wheat and rape-ſeed,. 6 654608 
Perſons of riper years, who flocked into the church during are found very profitable for the planters, in places apt for e i 
the three firſt centuries, were obliged to "ou through inſtruc: them, and conſequently trofitable for the kingdom, Bacon. 1p [49 
tions, and give account of their proficiency« Addiſon. (2.) To wail friends loſt | | We "484-468 
Some reflecting with too Sat latisfaction on their own . ls not by much ſo holeſome, /rofitable;. 3 | 5 
ficiencies, or preſuming on their election by God, perſuade As to rejoice at friends but newly found. N i 
| _ themſelves into a careleſs ſecurity. © > Rogers 5 Sermons, * Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would be profitable HE! 1 WAY 
Peori'cienT. n. / ſ;reficiens, Latin.] One who bas. in many things, granted them peace. 2 Mac. xii. e 
made advances in any ſtudy or buſineſs, © What was to e to- the empire, became fatal to the 1 
I am ſo good a proficient in one quarter of an hour, that 1 emperor. Arbutbnot on Coins. Bi! "BM 

can drink with any tinker in his own language. Shakeſp..Pro'FITABLENESS. 2. . row: a 200 | ET Gainful- 


I am diſpoſed to receive further light in this matter, from nels. 2. Uſefulneſs; ; advantageouſneſ 8. | 
thoſe whom it will be no diſparagement for much greater pro- (2.) We: will now briefly take notice of the trefitableneſ; 4 


ficients than J to learn. Bale. plants for a ©, and. food, 4/10 More againft Atheiſm. 
Young deathlings were, by practice, made What ſhall be the juſt portion of thoſe, whom neither the 
Proficients 1 in their father's trade. - Swifts Miſcel. condeſcenſion or kindneſs, nor wounds and ſufferings of the 
PRO FI/CO vs. adi. [proficuus, Latin] Advantagcous; ſon of God could perſuade, nor yet the excellency, eaſineſs 
uſeful. | and profitableneſs of his commands invite? Calamy N 


It is very {roficuous, to take a good |; ge doſe.. Harvey. ProO'FITABLY. adw.' from profitable] T. Gaiafully. 
| — To future times Advantageouſly ; uſefully. | 
Proficuous, ſuch a race of men produce, ns .) You have had many opportunities to ſettle this refleAion, 
an 


As in the cauſe of virtue firm, may . have profitably employed em. Vale. 
Her throne inviolate. | | Philits. Po of 
KOI T LESS. adj: [from profit. ] Void of. grin or advan- 
PROFILE. 1, ſ. [profile, Fr.] The fide face ; half face. tage. Not uſed, though proper. - 
The painter will not take that fide of the face, which has- 3 en nor thont che ee unſkilful, 
ſome notorious blemiſh in it ; but either draw it in tre ofile, Or © o leave that lateſt, Which concerns him * 
elſe ſhadow the more umperfe& ſide. | den. . Neglefting an attempt of eaſe and Wiſs | 
Till the end of the third century, I have not ſeen a Roman” To wake and wage a danger profitleſs. - Shak 


emperor drawn with a full face; they always 17 in praſile, pA adj. 


which gives us the view of a head very majeſtic. Addi ſon. U 2 , Latin] | Abandoned , 


loſt to virtue and deceacy ; ſhameleſs. 


PRO/FIT. 3. / [eref, Fr.] 1. Gain; pecuniar advan- Time ſenſibly all things impairs; s ĩðĩ§V? = 
tage. 2. Advantage ; acceſſion of good: NT rere Ju fathers have been worſe than theirs, 1 os 
ment; advancement ; ; N And we than ours; next age will ſee. , ; 

( 1.) — hou mu know, 1 85 A race more brofiigate. than we, 
Tis not my profit that does lead mine "Mb rg. b With al the Fan we take, n Kill _— to d be; 
He thinks it highly juſt, that all rewards” of truſt, rofit, or A 05 | "PE: ets pg 
dignity ſhould be given only to Ne Whole Principle es direct —k w far hay e we ws | 
e he. conſtitution n * * el thy Heb nly gift of och t 2 x 
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. Debas ng to each obſ: cene Wo impious, 
Wpoſe h e y.was firſt ordain d LM 


For angels, and for hymns of, . * b. 
ö Though, Phalaris bis brazen.bull were there, 
Ben Try d Kate what he * d have you . | 

2” 
your honour, and your life, to. loſe. 
Mane objects and ſubjetts will, at times, im — 
molt profiigate re a. 

Pro'eLiGartt. . / An abandoned ſhameleſs br 

I. t. is pleafant to ſee a notorious profligate ſeized with a con- 
dern for his religion, pe converting his lern, into zeal. 


Addiſon. 


I have honey a. moi offer much ſtronger arguments 

. againſt payin his debts, than ever he was known. to do againſt 
ſtianity 3 Vera 1 hs, omg to te cloſer . by the 
bailiff than the : Sewift's of ogine 


How could. fuch a as Antony, or # boy 
like Octavius, ever dare to d of giving the law to. Ech an 
empire and people. Suit. 


7 Po TLTGATE. b. 4. [proflig 0, Lat-} To drive away. 


A word borrowed” from the Ban without alteration of 5 


the ſenſe, but not uſed. 


Lavatories, to waſk the temples, bende, wriſts, and jugulars, | 


do  potently profligate and keep off the venom, Harvey. 
Pro'/rLIGATELY. adv. [from profigate.] Shamelefly. 

o_—_  profgately, falſe, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ſince- 

ri wiſts Miſcellanies. 


PRO ELIGATENESS: n. f. [from profigate.] The quality 


of being profligate, 


Prxo'rLUENCE. A. . [from prefluent.] Progreſs; courſe. 


In the profluence or proceedings of their fortunes, there was 
much difference between them. Wotton. 


 PRO'FEUENT. adj. [from profuens, Lat.] Flowing * 


Ward. 
Teach all nations what: of him they learn'd, 
And his ſalvation; : SB, who. ſhall jSelicvs . 
Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the ſign 
Of waſhing them from guilt of Tn. 


not obvious to the mind; 

mind: as, à profound treatiſe. 3-. Lowly. ; humble; 

ſubmiſs ; ſubmiſſive... 4. Learned beyond the common 

reach; knowing to the 23 Deep in contrivance. 
6. Having profound or hidden qualities. 
(1.) — All elſe deep ſnow and ice, 


A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bo 1 EL 
Milton. 


Betwixt Damiata and. mount Caſius old. 
He hath hither th-uſt- me down 18 
Into this glom of Tartarus prafound. Million. 


3.) What words wilt thou uſe to move thy God to hear thee ? 

*. humble geſtures ? what. profound reverence ?.. 
(4.) Not orators only with 155 people, but even the ve pro- 
 feundeft diſputers in, all Reue have hereby often, with the 
beſt learned, prevailed moſt. Hogker. 


(F.) The reyolters are profound to make Hughes though I. 


have been a rehuker of them. Hoſea, v. 2. 
(6.) Upon the corner of the moo 
There hangs a * rous drop e Shak: Macherb... 


The abyſs. . 
fi. Ged. in . eme Kate, 


Hath all his choice commanders dro wn'd urch : 
Now I die abſent in the vaſt profound ; | 
And me without myſelf the ſeas have drown'd 52 Dry den. | 


.) If ſome Arn place, th" ethereal kin ng 
Poſſeſſes lately, thither to arrive, 
I travel this t; by on an ., 
7 PRO O“ UND. v. 7. {from the non ve; t pe- 
A barba rous word: 


e 


netrate.. 


eee en ad. (from: profound}. 


— | 


PROF O'UND. adj. [frofond, Fr. profundus; Lat.] 
Deep ; deſcending far below the ſurface ; low. with re- 


ſpect to the neighbouring places. 2. Intellectually deep; 
not eaſily fathomed by the 


Duppa. 


„be gory ; ; the main 694 5 2. 


r* 


tings of x nature, nor ſee - 

2 Glanville. 

1. Deeply; with 

FO concern... 2. With great RN of knowledge ; 
deep inſight. - 70 


3 AF into the hidden 
"the, firſt ſprings that ſet the reſt a-going 


Why i e 
1 
ig > 0 profoundly, con ſcious dame. D de 
(. The; moſt-profundly wit. P,, 
Nel was profoun ſkill'd in all the arts of f paint. 
ing, but wanting genius, he had leſs of nobleneſs, Dryden. 
Proro'unDnEss. =. / [from e Hos Depth of - 
place. 2. Depth of knowled | 


(2. Thein wits, which did Se elſe conquer hardnefs, 
were with-profoundneſs here over- matched. 


Hooker, 
PRO U! 8 a. /. [from profound.) Depth of place or | 


— — The other turn'd 
Rowe — the vaſt profundity obſcure. Milton. 
PROFU'SE. a: - [profueſus, Lat.] f. Laviſh; too liberal; 
prodigal. 2. Overabounding ; exuberant. | 
(1.) In profuſe governments it has been ever obſerved, that 
the people from bad example have grown lazy and expenſire, 
the court has become luxurious and e and the camp 
We ſeditious. . Dave ꝛant. 
One long dead has a due on o iſe; in which, 
whilſt he lived, his friends rilang gay res his enemies 
too. ſparing. Addiſon. 
2.) On a green ſhady-bank, profuſe of flowers, 
ne I'far.. '-. Milton's Par. Left 
Oh liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight. Addiſon, 
Pxorvu'sELY. adv. [from profuſe.] 1. Laviſhly ; prodi- 
gally. 2. With exuberance. 
(1.) The prince of poets, who before us went, 
Had a vaſt income, and profuſely ſpent. Harte. 
(2+ ) Then ſpring the living herbs le profuſely wild. Thomſon, 
Prxoervu'seENESS. 2. /. {from profiuſe.] Laviſhneſs ; prodi- 
alit * * 
: . of a mean fortune manages his ſtore with extreme par- 
mony, but, with fear of running into Prefuſeneſs, never arrives 
to the magnificence of living. Dryden. 
Profuſeneſs of doing. good, a ſoul unſatisfied with all it has 
done, and an unextinguiſhed deſire of doing more. Dryden. 
Hoſpitality. ſometimes degenerates into profuſeneſe, and ends 
in mas and folly, Atterbury. 
PRO = n. f. 1 Lat. profufion, Fr. from pro- 
fuſe.) Laviſhneſs ; prodigality ; extravagance. 2. 
La viſn 3 ſuperfluous effuſion; waſte. 3. Abun- 
dance; 8 plenty. 
( 1.) What meant thy pompous progreſs throu tt the empire? 
Thy vaſt profufion to the fafiious 8 ig K Rar. = 
(2.) He was deſirous to avoid not t-only prof «for, but the leaſt 


effuſion of chriſtian blood. Hayward. 
The great profifion-and expente 
Of his revenues bred him much once. Daniel. 


(3-) Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it abounds 
with a great profufien.of commodities: of its own growth, very 


convenient. for other countries. Addiſon. 
The raptur'd; eye, 
The fair profu} fron, yellow Autumn ſpies, Thomſon, 


To As) Ys 1 A. To. rob « to. my 2. „ To ſhift meanly 


In town you ay. find, 1 prog. 5 . s Mi cel. 
Spouſe tuc doth in W tru | 

With hand e of We. e trull . badge; 5 

And. eat by; turns [ow Pl . PP 
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anceſtor i is He things b line. % 1 
Althou be already enttors 
| former grants unto —_— uld Bn d'a er prog remedy 


eat Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
1 pas ſudjects, ous of your Mragenitore, i | 
S0 chearfully together. Shakeſpeare. 
All congrmtionaabes Med hither Gama, - 8 04] 
From all the ende of th* earth, to celebrate Stab; 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor, Milton. 
Power by right of fatherhood is not poſſible in any one, 
otherwiſe than as Adam's heir, or as W over his own 
deſtendants. Locke. 
The principal actors in Milton's poem are not only our 
| genere, but repreſentatives. Hos. 
Pro'ceny. . f. [progenie, old Pr. progenies, wats Off. 
fpring ; race; generation. 
he ſons of God have God's own natural fon as a ſecond 
Adam from heaven, whoſe race and progeny. they! are by ſpiritual 


and heaverly birth. | ooker. 
Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, MH 
But ifſu'd from the progeny of kings. Shakeſpeare. 


Wt By promiſe he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. 
The bafe degenerate iron offspring ends; 
A golden pregeny from heav'n deſcends. Dryden. 
s mall we live in perfect bliſs, and ſee 
Deathleſs ourſelves, our num'rous progeny. Dryden. 
We are the more pleaſed to behold the throne ſurrounded by 
2 numerous prugeny, when we conſider the virtues of thoſe from 
whom they deſcend. _ Addiſon's Freeholder. 
PxoGNno'STICABLE.' adj. [from trogmſticate,] Such as 
way be foreknown or foretold. 
The cauſes of this inundation cannot be regular, and there- 
fore their effects not ann like eclipſes. 
Brown's V. 
To PROGNO'STICATE. b. 4. [from progneftich. 
tell; to foreſhow. 


Jo fore- 


Prag naſticated upon his nativity he would not outlive. 


Pros xoSTICA TT ION. n. /. [from gen 1. The 
act of foreknowing or foreſhowing. oretoken. 

(I.) Raw as he is, and in the N day prognaſication 
proclaims, ſhall he be ſet againſt a brick, walb the ſun looking 
with a ſouthward eye upon hun, where he is to behold him, 
with flies blown to death. |  Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of * y or 
er en of — 33 to n as it hath been hitherto an 

ry of thi Burnet's Theory. 

* 3 He ba k. farewell, arming himſelf i in a black armour, 
as a badge or prognoflication of his mind. | Sidney. 

If an oily palm be not à fruitful . ication, I cannot 
ſcratch mine ear. | 

PxoGNOSTICA'TOR, 2 . [from 7 Foreteller; 
foreknower. 

That aſt * made his i ive a . account 
of the weather by a direct inverſion of the common ffregnaſtica- 
tors, to let his belief run counter to reports. 


Government of the Teague: 


tokening diſeaſe or recovery 3 foreſh 


poſtick /ymprom, 

Prxocno'sTICs., mw [© [for the 247 I. The gilt We" 
foretelling difeaſes or the event of diſeaſes.  'T his. is a 
Gallicifm. | 2. A-prediQion- + 17 A token forerunning. 

(1) Hippoerates's e s- generally true; that it is 


N to reſolve a ſmall apoplexy. Qi ee 
K CEP IR" e en 1 
1 muſt Sy Es at laſt, | 1,4 4+. L484 Wh . 


jt ON, 1. 9 7 [progenitus, 140% Able, „* 


ar Errours. 


He had now outlived the day, which his tutor Sandford "Wy, | 


Clarendon. 
Unſkill'd in ſchemes by planets to forethow, | 
I neither will, nor can prognoeſticate, . 
To the young gaping heir, his father's fate. Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleofatra.. 


PROGNO'STICK. adj. [prognefligue, Fri Speer,] Fore- 
weine, ip: 5 des- 


im to that wluch lies neut to it! 
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8 rognoftich 2 what = were, 
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—— a how Bs 2 JA 
PROGRESS. . J, Io Fr. from . 0 


Courſe ; proceſſion ; paffage. 2. Advancement; motion 


forward. 3. Intellectual improvement; advancement in fl 


knowledge; proficience. 4. Removal from one Fs to 
another. 5. A journey of ſtate ; a circuit. 7 


I t, by the of the It: 
Site beet. hom ba Arabs z vn, Exfer. 


morn begins | 
| Her roſy roſy 7755 50 ſe ſmiling. 5 N Milton. 
The Sylphs behold it Kindling as it fies, Br 
And pleke'd purfue its progre/7 through the ſkies. Poe. 
2.) —— Through all thy veins mall run th 
A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall 10 
Each vital fpitit; for no pulſe ſhall k 
is nat'ral ropreſt, but furceaſe to bel. | 8 Slaleſß 


ä his motion worketh in round at firſt; Which way to Kalter 
| mm ; and then worketh in 79g eſs; where it findeth the deli 
verance eaſieſt. Bacon Natural — 

Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been à ſtrange þrogreſs + or” 


ten hundred thoufand men. Raleigh's ory 


Whoſoever underſtands the progreſs —— 2 * of nate; 8 
rm of the earth, nor its firſt 


will fee that neither the preſent fo 
form, were permanent and immutable. - | Burnet. 
It is impoſſible the mind ſhould ever-be ſtopped in its progreſs 
in this ſpace. Locke. 


The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive ü 


but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its ro- 
850 into the endleſs expanſion. Locke. 
erhaps I judge haſtily, there being ſeveral, in whoſe writings” 
| 1 have made very little rogreſs. S wife s Miſceltanies, - 
. (3+) Solon the wiſe his progreſs never ceas'd,, 
But ftill his learning with his days increas cd. Denbam. 
It is range, that men ſhould not have made more progreſi in 
the knowledge of theſe things. — ** | 
Several d fects ; in. the underſtanding hinder it in its progreſs to" 
| knowledge. - . Locke. 
Others deſpond at the firſt difficulty, and conctude,--that 


making any progreſs in knowledge, farther than ſerves their 


hag uu o_ 1 is above their CON: L 4 ocke.- 
ou perhaps have made no progreſs in the moſt important 
i wende; 3 7355 avs ſewer gone half way i ey 
and charity. Edtv. 
(4:) From Dyype arts their evograſre miatle to Greece; 
Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. | Denham, 
(S.) He gave order, that there ſhould. be nothing in His jdur- 
ney like unto a warlike march, but rather ma unto the Progreſs 
of a king in full peace. | - Bacon. 
O may I live to hail the day, | | 
When the glad nation ſhall. ſurvey (1553/4857: 4 
- Their ſov'reign, through his wide command, 15 
| Pang in progreſs o'er. the land. daha, 
To Pro'Gress. b. n. { progridior, Lat} To. move for- 
war's to paſs. Not uſed. *_ x 
me wipe off this honourable dew, 1 
That ee doth progreſs on thy checks. ot, 
ProGRE's810Nn; 1. J [progriſion, Fr. progreſſo, Lat.] 
Proportional proceſs ; regular and gradual. advance, * 


Motion forwary- 13; Courſe ; e ee Gy 


T ſquares of the diameters of thats a 


; Patt 4% 0 


„made by 


N priſmatick colour, were in arithmetical progrg 27 peo 


2.) Thoſs worthies, who entleavour the adva ement of 
learning, are likely to find a cy progreffion, when many 
rubs. are Jevelled.  '1) 1Browk's Vuigar * 

In philoſophical iet Weender of nature, ſhould 
vern, which in all progr eſiem if tog ſrom the plaee wer t 2 

Focke. 
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PROFO/UND. ag}. 


Deep; deſcending far. — the ſurface; low with re- 
ſpect to the neighbouring places. 2. Intellectually deep; 
not obvious to the mind; not eafily fathomed by the 
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Made: proſtitute und: #1 ate * r 1 0 Wow g 
Debaadd & to each obſcene and ——_— Ne OY 
was firſt ordain'd abo 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns ns of love, LY 
'., Though Phalacis his brazen bull you bw, 
1 he wou'd dictate what he'd Lam you ena. 
not ſo but rather cluuſe 
To guard your hoyour, and your life to loſe. CY ; 
Melancholy objects and ſybjerts will, at times, nr t 
molt profiigate. re | Clari 
ag FLIGATE- . An abandoned ſhameleſs wretch. 
Is is pleafant to fee a notorious prog ate ſtized with a con- 
oern for his religion, pe converting his ſpleen into Ke 
iſon. 
I have, IN a, profligate offer much fronger arguments 
6 7 pot paying his debts, than ever he was'known, to do againſt 
| ſtianity; en he happened to be cloſer preſſed by the 
bailiff than the parſon. Swifts Mi * wh 
How could. fuck a profligate as Antony, or à boy 
like Octavius, ever dare to dream af giving the law to 1 2 an 
empire and people. Nl Swift. 
ToPro'rurGaTE. H. 4.  [proflige, Lat.] To drive-away. 


A word borrowed: from the Latin without alteration of 


the ſenſe, but not uſed. 


Lavatories, to waſk the temples, baude vriſts, and jugulars, 


do  potently profiigate and keep off the venom, Harvey. 
PROC LIGATELY. adv. [from prefligate,] Shameleſly. 


Moſt  profligately falſe, wi the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ſince- 


rity. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
PxO'ELIGATENESS: J. J. [from profligate.] The quality 
of being profli gate, 


Pro'eLUENCE. A. f. [from profiuent.] Progreſs; courſe. 
In the profluence or proceedings of their fortunes, there was 


much difference between them. . Wotton. 


PRO/FEUENT. adj. [from profuens, Lat.] F lowing for- 


ward, 
Teach all nations what of him. they learn'd, 
And his falvation ; them, who. ſhall believe 
Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the ſign, _ 
Of waſhing them. 170 ilt of Gn. * Milton. 
ond, Fr. prefundus, Lat.] 1. 


mind: as, 4 profound: treatiſe. 3. Lowly. ; humble; 
ſubmiſs ; ſubmiſſive... 4. Learned beyond the common 
reach; knowing to the Poe Deep in contrivance. 
6. Having profound or hidden qualities. 


(1. All elſe deep ſnow and ice, 
A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bo . 5 
Betwixt Damiata and. mount Caſius ol Milton. 
"He hath hither thruſt me down ie 
Into this glqom of. Fartarus; profound. | Milion. 
(3.) What words wilt thou uſe to move thy God to hear thee ? 
what humble geſtures ? what profound reverence ?. . Duppa. 


(4.) Not orators only with the people, but even the very pro- 


 foaundeft diſputers in; all faculties, have hereby often, with the 


beſt learned, prevailed moſt. Hogker. 


(5.) The reyolters are profound to make ſlaughter, though I. 


have been a rehuker of them. Hoſea, v. 2. 
(6.) Upon the corner of the moo 
There hangs a TP 'rous cop F Sbal. Macbetb. 


ProFo/ UND. 7. 


nor UNS: 1. Th he, Jeep 5 the main adde 2. 
yo God," in thi Wy profited. 


Hath all his choice commanders drown d., 1 Sandys. . 


Now I die abſent in the vaſt + fete; | 
And me without myſelf the ſeas have drown d. 
2.) If ome other place th" ethereal kin ng 
* Poſtelles lately, thither to arrive, 1 
I travel this fνl. 


* 7 


netrate. A barbarous word: 


2 . 20%. b 
. To PRO O“ UND. A. n, [from the non, J 9 diyg ; to pe- 


We capnot l e 
. firſt ſprings that ſet the reſt a-going 


Fron o“ UNDLY:. adu. U ee 15 Dent 


* 3 2. With great Nd wy Enowledge ; 
it | 


_ Shaketeare 


| And He vg ſoundly, conſcious of the dame. | Dryden 

(20 The moſt-profoundly wile, ' Drayton, 

" Doneaiching, was profoundly: (kill A in all the arts of {pain 
ing, but wanting OO he had leſs: of 2 

tha Depth. Ro 


Popo! UNDNESS. 2. / [from a 
(3. M Thein wits, which did . elſe conijuh hardneſs, 


"panes 2. Depth of knowled 


were, with profoundneſs here over- matched. Hooker. 
Prxorv'nDiTy. a, . [from een Depth of place or 
knouledge. 
— The other turn d 
Round f the vaſt profundity obſeure. Milton. 
PROFU'SE. a. [profuſus, Lat.] . Lavith'; too liberal ; 
odigal. 2. Overabounding ; - exuberant. , 


(I.) In profuſe governments it has been ever obſerved, that 
the people from bad example have grown lazy and expenſive, 
the court has become luxurious and mercenary, and the camp 
inſolent and ſeditious. Dave zant. 

One: long dead has a due- proportion of praiſe ; z in which, 
whilſt he lived, his friends were too profuſe, and his enemies 


too r Addiſon. 
2.) On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of flow'rs, 
| Moe ay bra I fat. Milton's Par. Left > 


iberty, thou ©; goin heav*nly bright, 
profuſe of bliſs, pregnant with Aline, Addi fon, 
Pzxorvu'sELY. adv. [from profuſe.] 1. Laviſhly-; prodi- 
gally. 2. With exuberance. 
(1.) The prince of poets, who before us went, 
Had a vaſt income, and profuſely ſpent. Harte. 
(+ Then ſpring the living herbs profuſely wild. Thomſon. 
* SENESS. 1. . {from profuſe.] Laviſhneſs ; prodi- 
6 Ops: of a mean (aan manages his ſtore with extreme parſi- 
mony, but, with fear of running into profuſencſs, never arrives 
to the magnificence of living. Dryden. 
Profuſeneſs of doing. good, a ſoul unſatisfied with all it has 
done, and-an unextinguiſhed defire of doing more. Dryden. 


Hoſpitality. ſometimes degenerates into profuſencſs, and ends 


in met aſs and folly. Atterbury. 
PR Or 0 n. . [profuſis, Lat. profi-fien, Fr. from pro- 
Fuſe. ] Laviſhneſs ; prodigality ; extravagance. 2. 
Laviſh cx; ſuperfluous effuſion ; waſte. 3. Abun- 
War 3 exuberant plenty. 

(x.) What meant thy pompous progreſs throught the empire ? 
Thy vaſt profu/con to the factious nobles. . Ryave, 
(2.) He was deſirous to avoid not only Prafiſior, but the leaſt 

elf of chriſtian blood. Hayward. 
The great profiwfion-and- rende | 

Of his revenues bred him much offence. - 1 el. 

(3. ) Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it abounds 


with a great profufien.of commodities of its own p growth, very 


| canvepient for other countries. Addi ſon. 
The raptur'd; eye, 
The fair profu on, yellow Autumn ſpies. Thomſon. 


To.Prog.;v.,7.,.1.;To.rob; to ſteal. 2: To ſhift meanly | 

for,provifians. Allow word. 

(32.) She went: out: progyzag-: for 1 before. DER. 

P. o. n. from the verb.] Victuals; provifion of any 

ind, A Ic] Word. 8.3. 

O nephew! your grief i is but eur. | 

In town you 1755 nd beter Prog... E iſt 5 M. cel. 
Spouſe tuc wi In * 
With handker 2 e trull n aeg 
Bal turns plum judge it. Conęreve. 

P ROGEN ERA TTION. 1. J. geek Theatt of -4 


getting; propagation. | 
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Paoca'nrvon. wk, PRs Lal Abena, 


undeſtor in a direct line, 
Although cheſe be already r by ber progenitors 
| former grants unto lords, yet 1 Bn = way to remedy 
| 9 thereof. Spenſer's State of Treland. 


Like true ſubjects, ſons of you,. . 
So chearfully together. 
All generations then had hither eme, 
From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. Milton. 
Power by right of fatherhood is not poſſible. in any one, 
otherwiſe than as Adam's heir, or 'as Srogeatior over his own 
deſtendants. Locke, 
The principal actors in Milton's poem are not only 2 
rer, but repreſentatives. iſon, 
Pao! GENV. 'n. . [progente, old Fr. progemies, Lat.] Off 
ſpring; race; generation. 


Adam from heaven, whoſe race and progeny they are by ſpiritual 


and heaver.ly birth. loo ker. 
Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, SHE 
But iſſu'd from the progeny of kings. Shakeſpeare. 
£4 By promiſe he receives ba 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. ; Milton. 


The bafe degenerate iron 6ffspring ends; 
A golden [progeny from heay'n deſcends. 
hus ſhall we live in perfect bliſs, and ſee 
Deathleſs ourſelves, our num'rous progeny. 
We are the more pleaſed to behold the throne ſurrounded by 
2 numerous gen, when we conſider the virtues of thoſe from 
whom they deſcend, | Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Pxo0GNo'STICABLE.' adj. [from trognfticate,] Such as 
may be foreknown or foretold. 
The cauſes of this inundation cannot be regular, and there- 
fore their effects not tragyyicabe like eclipſes. h 


Dryden. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours.-. 


Jo PROGNO'STICATE. v. 4. [from progneſtich. ] To fore- 


tell; to foreſhow. 


He had now outlived the day, which his tutor Sandford had 


 frogneflicated upon his nativity he would not outlive. 


Clarendon. 
Unſkill'd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, - 
J neither will, nor can fprognoſiicate, 
To the young gaping heir, his father's fate. Dryden. 


ProGnosTica'T1ON. n. . [from ngen 
act of foreknowing or fore ſhowing. 

1.) Raw as he is, and in the 3 day 
proclaims, ſhall he be ſet againſt a brick-wall, the ſun looking 
with a ſouthward eye upon him, where he is to behold him, 
with flies blown to Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of prophecy: or 


>; The 
. Foretoken. . 


prognofiication of bong to Wender as it hath been hitherto an 


hiſtory of thi Burnet's Theory. 
as a badge or prognoſlication of his mind. 


Sidney. 
If an oily palm be not à fruitful 5 


agnoſtication, I cannot 


ſcratch mine ear. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleotatra. 

PxoGNosTiICa'TOR, . 1. [from PO. F oreteller 3 
foreknower. 
That aſtr 


1 made his almanack give. 2 tolerable account 
of. the weather by a direct inverſion of the common prognofftca- 
tors, to let his belief run counter to reports. 


See of the Tongue: 


PROGNO'STICK. 4% [progneſtigue; Fri Tgorerx3;.] Fore- | 


| tokening diſeaſe or recovery; fore! 
noſt ick Hnptem. . 
Proc nos T Ick. ne J from the 207) 


nt 1 4 prog 


Galliciſm. 2. A prediction. 


(1.) Hippoerates's ery et 
n to reſolve a en apoplexy. 


15 A token forexunning. 
g-- 


2.) Though-yourlprogne el run ces fil, LT ee! 
E n rel. | MIDI: ©0096, | 1 
— | 


Shaleſpeare. | 


The ſons of God have God's own natural ſon as a ſecond 


Dryden. 


ay progneſ' ication | 


(2. 3 He bel oe farewell, arming himſelf in a black armour, 


I. The. gilt of 8 
foretelling diſeaſes or the event of diſeaſes. This is a 


generally true, that it is 
K 117 #7 "Nie. » 
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1 we or Gall 'be has bes but an 
"Rk from 2225 were. N by 
Careful * bg 
By ture aL W foretell a ſh; 
PROGRESS. . / [progris, Fr. from * — 
Courſe; proceſſion WIE 2. > cred WA 
forward. 3. Intellectual impre 
knowledge; proficience. 4. Removal cage one reh to 
another. 5. A journey of ſtate 3 a circuit. | 


1.) I cannot, by the a, ces ſtars, 


Give ws. wan how neur to-day, Sake. Fullus Cæſar. 
e morn begins | 

Pager roſy 11 ſe ſmiling. 4 Milton. 

The Sylphs behold it Eindling as it nes, 5 

And Pee d purfue its progre/7 through the ſkies, Poe. 
(.) Through all thy veins ſhall run | 

A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 

Each vital fpitit; for no putfe ſhatl k. 

His nat'ral Srogreſt, but furceaſe to belle, '$ Shaeſp; 


his motion worketh in routid at firſt; Which way to deliver 
RIF, and then worketh in #79g+ eſs; where it findeth the defi- 
verance eaſieſt. Bacon Natural „ 1 
Out of Ethiepia beyond Egypt had been à ſtrange progreſe for 
ten hundred thoufand men. Naleigb's Hiflory. 
Whoſoever underſtands the prugreſs and revolutions of nature, 
will fee that neither the preſent form of the earth, nor its firſt 
form, were permanent and immutable. Barnet. 
It is impoſſible the mind ſhould ever "be ſtopped in its progreſs 
in this ſpace. Tote. 
The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at; 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pr0- 
77 into the endleſs e N Locke. 
erhaps I judge haſtily, there being ſeveral, in whoſe writings: 
T have made very little progreſs. Swift Miſcellanie r. 
_ + (3) Solon the wiſe his progreſs never ceas d, 77 
But till his learning with his days inereas d. Denbam. 
It is itrange, that men ſhould not have made more progreſs in 
the knowledge of theſe things. * . 


Several de ects 1 in. the underſtanding. hinder it in its progreſs to 


knowledge. ocke. 
Others And at the firſt difficulty ty, and conctids, that 


making any progreſs in knowledge, farther. than ee | 
CRE x 


ordinary buſineſs, is above their capacities. 
You perhaps have made no progreſs in the moſt important 
chriſtian virtues 3 te bare ſcarce Bene baff way in humlity 


and charity. e. 
(4-) From Egypt arts their: degree made to Greece? 5 
Wra pt in the fab 4; the golden fleece. Denham. 


(.) "He gave . that . ſhould. be nothing in His jdur- 
ney like unto a warlike march, but rather hike unto the 'progre/r 
of a king in full peace. Baton. 

O may I live to hail the day, | | 4 

When glad nation ſhall. ſurvey iT 

Their ſoy” reign, through big-wide command, | 


Paſting inipregre/s oer the land. de 


10 Pro'GREssS. v. n. [progridror, Lat} To move for- 


ward; to paſs. Not uſed. 


me wipe off this honourable dow, 
That filverly doth progreſs on thy che 8 We N 
proc RE'S$10N;, A [7 [progrifion, Fr. progreſio, Lat.] t. 


Proportional . regular and gradual advance, 2. 
Motion YAY. 3. Courſe; paſſage., * #2730 Intellectual | 


adyance: 3b S14R 

69 The. ſquares 7 the diameters of theſe rings, made by 
any priſmatick colour, were in arithmetical progn Fon. un); wav 
(z.) Thoſs worthies, who entieavour 2 Yn, Nenor, of 


learning, are likely to find a clearer Pierce, hit 0 many 
rubs. are levelled. Been Vuipar res: 
In philosophical enquiries; the order of nature, ſhould; go- 
vern, which in all progrefſions tog erb e one is t cx > 

in to that which. hos neut to it. T2 OLE gan 5 » Focke, 


(3-) Hr hath: fram'd alle . aocidentlly, or by — 
way ee, 180 naſcarrieds:. - Aa peere. 
M5} a 


ement ; advancement in 
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+.) For the ſaving the long pro t 
Arif principles, "the mind ſhould” provide ſeveral intermediate 
e s te debt - 
ProGrE'ss10NAL. ad}. from prager e.] Such as are in 
a tate of encreaſe or advance. e 
They maintain their accompliſhed ende, and relapſe not again 
unto their progreſional imperfectionss. Boon. 
Paocaslss ve. adj. [progrefif, Fr. from progreſs.]" Going 
forward; advancing. * 492 | FN. 
2 if uſe ambitious men, 2 handle it (ava 
$1 ſtill progre/ive,: and not retrograde. Bacon. 
4 Tu . — — the arms — 96 move ſucceſlively ; 
but in natation, both to et Sred » Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
— — — heir court, ors 4 ö 
Pragreſſive, retrograde, or ſtanding ſtill. 
The progreſſive motion of this animal is made not by walk- 
ing, but by leaping. Ray on the Creation. 
Ere the progreſſive courſe of reſtleſs age | 
Performs three thouſand times its annual tage, 
May not our pow'r. and learning be ſuppreſt, 
And arts and empire learn to travel welt? Rds | 
PROGRE'SSIVELY. adv... from prag reſſive.] By gradual 
Reps or regular courſe. - ö 9571654 
The reaſon why they fall in that order, from the greateſt 
epacts progre//tvely to the leaſt, is, becauſe the 2 epacts 
_ denote a greater diſtanee of the moon before the ſun, and con- 
ſequently a nearer approach to her conjunction. Holder. 
ProGRE'SSivENEss. 2. . {from p rograſive] The ſtate 
of advancing. * ie 1 
To PROHUBIT. v. a. [yrobibeo, Lat. probiber, Fr.] 1. To. 
forbid; to interdict by authority. 2. To debar; to hin- 
der. FEB 2r 0 Os ag 
(1.) She would not. let them know of his cloſe lying in that 
' prohibited place, becauſe they would be offended. Sidney, 
The weightieſt, which it did command them, are to us in the 
golpel prohibited.  Hogker, 
Moral law is two-fold ; ſimply moral, or moral only by 
ſome external conſtitution, or impoſition of God. Divine law, 
ſimply moral, commandeth or pobibiteth actions, good or evil, 


in feſpect of their inward nature and quality. White. 
._(2-) — Gates of burning adamant . | 
Bar'd over us, prohibit all egreſs. Milton. 


„ Paoni BIT ER. n. , [from probibit.] Forbidder; inter- 
dicter. if 
Pronis1'TiON. 2. / [probibition, Fr. frobibitio, Lat. from 


probibit.] 1. Forbiddance; interdiQ ; act of forbidding. 
2. A-writ iſſued by one court, to ſtop the proceeding of 


another. 5 5 en 
(.) Might there not be ſome other myſtery in this probibi- 
tion, than they think of ? i - Hooker. 
| | Gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter 15 
There is a robibition ſo divine, 36 F, e | 
That cravens my weak hand. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
He beſtowed the liberal choice of all things, with one only 
prohibition, to try his obedience. Ralerigh's Hift. of the World. 
EY | Let us nof think hard *F 1; TH by 
One ealy prohibition, who enjoy o r 
Free leave fo large to all things elſe. Milton't Paradiſe Loft. 
The law of God in the ten commandments conſiſts moſtly of 
prohibitions ; thou ſhalt not do ſuch a thing, . Tillotſon. 


tions” rae Mp 8 
A prohibition will lie on this ſtatute, notwithſtanding the 
penalty annexed ; becauſe it has words #rohibitery, as well as 
(ys pajenty e ee lige Parergon. 
7, PROJECT. v. a. | [yrajicio, projeftzs, Latin] 1. To 
throw out ; to caſt forward. 2. To exhibit a form, as 
of the image [thrown on a mirrour. 3. [ Prejetter, Fr.] 
To ſcheme; to form in the mind; to contrivee. 
(.- Ih aſcending villas 
Project long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal: tide. Pope. 


Pron1'pITORY. ac. [from prohibit ]. Implying prohibi- 


2.) Diftuſive of themſelves) where e&er; they pa, 
rere 
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_ Their valour works like 


If we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude and" 15+; 
© tude, projected on the meridian, a learner might more ſpeedily 
advance himſelf in the knowledge of geography. Wart 
3.) It ceaſes to be counſel, to compel men to aſſent to What. 
ever tumultuary patrons ſhall prejecfmm. King Charles, 
What fit we then projecting peace and war)? Milton. 
Wbat deſire, by which nature proje#s its own pleaſure or 
preſervation, can be gratified by another man's perſonal purſuit 
.+oF. enn e.. pad. 
To PAE“. v. „. To jut out; to ſhoot forward to 
ſhoot beyond ſomething next it: as, the cornice frejectt. 
Pro'Ject. #. / [froet, Fr, from the verb.] Scheme; 


* 
* 


deſign; contrivance. 8 | | 
I᷑C 18 a diſcovering the longitude, and deſerves a much higher 
name than that of a projet. | Adaiſon's Guardian. 
In the various projets of happineſs, deviſed. by human rea- 
ſon, there appeared inconſiſtencies not to be reconciled, Rogers, 
Proje'cTILE.: 2. / {from the adj.] A body put in mo- 
tion. n 1 . 8 
Proje&ils would for ever move on in the ſame right. line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggedneſs of the plane 
ſtop their motion. ; Chepne's Philoſophical Principles. 
Proje'cTILE. adj. [projeffile, Fr.] Impelled forward. 
| _ Good blood, and a due 72vje#i/e motion or circulation are 
neceſſary to convert the aliment into laudable juices. Arbathnot. 
Proje'cTiON. 2. % [from-proje#.]. 1. The act of ſhoot- 
ing forwards. 2. { Projedion, Fr.] Plan.; delineation. See 
To PxoJeECT. 3. Scheme; plan of action: as, a pro- 
fection of new trade. 4. [Hrejection, Fr] In chemiſtry, 
an operation; criſis of an operation; moment of tranſ- 
mutation | | | AX 
(1.) If the electriek be held unto the light, many particles 
will be diſcharged from it, 'which motion is performed by the 
breath of the effluvium iſſuing. with agility ; for as the electrick 
cooleth, the projedtion of the atoms ceaſeth.  ' Brown, 
(2.) For the bulk of the learners of aſtronomy, that projec- 
tion of the ſtars is beſt, which includes in it all the ſtars in our 
horizon, reaching to the 384 degree of the ſouthern latitude. 
5 | Watts's Improvement of the n ind. 
(4+) A little quantity of the medicine, in the proje#ton will 
turn a fea of the baſer metal into gold by multiplying. Bacon. 
Proje/ctor. #. . [from projet.) 1. One who forms 
ſchemes or deſigns. 2. One who forms wild impractica- 
ble ſchemes _ WY, FO Em 
(1.) The following comes from a f rojector, a correſpondent 
as diverting as a traveller; his ſubject having the ſame grace of 
novelty w recommend it. : Addiſon. 
Among all the proje&ors in this attempt, none have met with 
ſo Aras. a ſucceſs, as they who apply themſelves to ſoften the 
rigour of the precept. Rogers. 


(. 2.) Chymiſts, and other prejectors, propoſe to themſelves. 
things utterly impracticable. e er 


a+ ego L'Efira ge. 
Aſtrologers that future aftes foreſhew, Ren | 
Ten quacks, and lawyers not a few. :.  Pofe. 
ProOje'cTURE. . / ſprojediure, Fr. projectura, Lat.] A 
r NY Soc 
To PROIN. v. 4. ſa corruption of prune.] To lop; to 
cut; to trim; to prune. | | | 5 1 
I ſit and proim my wings 1 hs 
Alter flight, and put new ſtings - - 
-*" To my ſhafts: + 4. 1 . + 1, Bon. Jobofor. 
© The country huſbandman wall not give the froining knife to 
a young plant, as not able to admit the ſcar. Ben. Jobnſon. 
To PROLa'TE. v. a, [prolatum, Latin] To pronounce; 


$ * 


to nao BIR f a 2 5 
Ihe preſſures of war have ſome what cowed their ſpirits, as 
may be gathered from the accent of their words, which they 
ß rolate in a whining querulous tone, as if ſtill complying 
and creſt-fallen. 25 | POTTY Hobel. 


- . A — 1060886 an 7 25 4 
PxoLa'Te. aq. (piolatus, Lat.] Extended bey and an e- 
e oy 


„ 
ir eee JU Nö {th 
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- 


= to a the . hheroidical 3 Oy it tbe the ce -  Vlaborate ad gudied protixity i in proving den beige as no 
1 refult of the earth's rotation about its own axe, yet it is ec calls in queſtion. Waterland. 
alia very convenient for us. Cbepne's Phil, Prin. PR OI "xv; ade. "ff One” 
paohxTTlox. A; | [prolatus, Latin) 4: Pronunciation; uf! 5 WIN» 8 
utterance. 2. Delay; act of deferring. | 
(.) Parrots, having been uſed to be fed at tlie prolation of 


certain Wades may afterwards pronounce the ſame. Ray. 2 f the fo eaker 
Protico'MEna; . 1 [wheuyhane y rodigements, French.) PROLOCU'TOR. . , [Latin] The oreman ; the ſpe: 


of a convocation. 
Previous difcourſe ; introductory obſervations. 


| | The convocation the queen prorogued, though at the ex- 
PROLE/PSIS. „. ( {weianbic ; prolepſe, Fr.] 1. A form of pence of Dr. Atterbury % rh ein ba was defign'd their 


rhetorick, in which objections are anticipated. 2. An prolocutor. Swifts 
errcur in chronology by which events are dated too early. ProLocu'rorsne. n. from prodecutor] The office or 
1.) This was contained in my prolegſit or prevention of his dignity of prolocutor. 


anſwer. | Bramball againſt Hobbes. ; al 18. 
(2. ) This is a prolepfir or inachivpity; 4 raid rede. prologue, Fr. pro , 


| face; introduction t ſl rformance. . 
ProLe'prical. adj. [from protepfir.] Previous; antece- 1. Preface ; introduction to any diſcourſe or pe 


121 theſe roll hznkful ſhe ala d. D. Aden. 
pe oL1xNEss. 2. J. from prolix.] Fedioulnchs. | 


9 2. Something ſpoken before the entrance wh the actors of - 
lay, 
The proleptical notions of religion cannot be ſo well de- * 
fenden by the profeſſed ſervants of Fo altar. Glanwille. -. 2 We clap — Came, fit, and mn bewking, or ſpit- 
PROLE'FTL CALLY. adv, (from proleptical.] By way of an- or ſaying we are hoarſe, which are the only prologues to a 
_ | ticipation. ? Clariſſa. daß voice ? Sep: As You Like it. 
PrROLETA'RIAN, adj. Mean ; wretched ; vile ; vulgar. In her face excuſe | 
Like ſpeculators ſhould forelee, : f ot Came prologue, and apology too prompt. Milton. 
From pharos of authority, | | 82.) If my death might make this ifland happy, 
Portended miſchiefs farther tan And prove the period of their tyranny, 
Low protetariqy Wan 3 * Huditras. Il Would expend it with all willingneſs ; | ; | 
PaoLtr IAT ION. #. % Loro! es and N Lat: ] Generation But mine is made the prologue to their play.  Shakeſp.. 
of children. Ihe peaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, after we had ſpoke: 
Their fruits, proceeding from funpler roots, are not ſo di- the Fr 7 hve of our comedy. Shakeſp. 
ſtinguiſhable as the offspring of ſenſible creatures, and prolifica- To PROLO OE. v. a. [from cs noun.] To introduce with 
tions deſcending from double origins. Brown. A formal preface. | : 
PROLVFICK. } adj. [prolifique, Fr. proles and facto.] | He his ſpecial nothing ever prologies. | Sbaleſp. 
PROLFFICAL. $ - Fruitful; generative ; pregnant; pro- To PROLONG. v. 4. [prolonger, Fr. pro and longus, Lat.T 
ductive. 1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw out. 2. To 
Main ocean flow'd ; not idle, but with warm. | per off to a diſtant time. 


Prolifick humour ſoft" ning all her globe, bh 1.) Henceforth I 145 not death, e 'proling* 
| Life 


Fermented the great mother to conceive, © much. Miltors 
| Satiate with genial moiſture. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. TY unhappy queen with talk prolong d the night. Dryden. 
Every diſpute in religion grew prolifical, and in ventilating (2.) To-morrow in my judgment is too ſudden z 3 

one queſtion, many new ones were ſtarted. Decay of Piety. For I myſelf am not fo well provided, 


His vital pow'r air, earth and ſeas ſupplies, 


As elſe I would be were the day prolbng d. | - Shakeſp: a 
And breeds whate'er is bred beneath the ſkies; 


rie 1. , prolongation, Fr. From: prolong. ] 
For every kind, by thy proifick might, 1. The act of lengthening. 2: Delay to a longer time. 


Springs. Dryden. N iſhm t in li creat for. th longation 
All dogs are of one * they mingling together in gene- N N in living; N 2 p 2 


3 r | ore cog being Prot olrfick. Ray. (2.) This ambaſſage concerned only the frolongation of da £ 


| 7 for paymicnt 'of monies. Bacon's Henry V 
The ſun's: probifick rays are hut'd';- PrOLU's10N. 2. , [profufie, Lat.] Entertainments ; per- 
"Tis from that ſeat he darts thoſe beams; 6 5 e of 63: | 

Which .quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. : 


PrzoOLtFICALEY: adv, [from prolifel. 7 Fruitfully ; preg- It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the firſt book 


nantly. of his academical. prolufions,. relates of Suarez. ', Hakewill, 
PROLPX. adj. nie, Fr. prolixus, Latin] 1. Long; . PRO'MINENT. 2%. ¶ prominent, Lat.] standing out be- 

tedious ; not conciſe. 2. Of Bog. duration. This Is. a.  yond the other parts; protuberanr ; - extant. 

very rare ſenſe. _ _ Whales are _ deſcribed with two frominent ſpouts on their 


(i.) According to rene prolix in giv- heads, whereas they have but one in the forehead. terminating. 


D the Ba „ the windpipe. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
ings eee = er. 10 Ne D 457 She has her eyes ſo prominent, and placed ſo chat the can 
| Should J at large repeat” | 25 ſee better behind her than ed nk WEL Mere. a 
The bead- roll of her vicious tricks, eee 1 N 5 goodly Ku oof ow * Gd 1 DAM 4, 
My pr woul# be tos WNRW20%* 1 k it _—_ prommen nite 25 y wroug t. = e Te: 
(2.) If the appellant appoints 'a, term too frolix, the judge 0 wy ate rl ny 3 — N — * at 
may then aſſign a competent term. Aylife's Parer gon. Fame e B 
PROLIXI OTS. 44%. from prolix.] Dilatory ; „ tedious. A N fe | prominentia, Lat. from Prominent. 
word of Shakeſpeare's coining. - PrRO'MINENCY. Protuberance; extant part. 8 
LAY by all nicety and prolixious bluſhes. | Shakeſpeare: It ſhows'the noſe and eyebrows, with the prominencies and 
Proi'xiTy. n. /. (prolixite, Fr. from prolix.] , Tediouſ- fallings in of the features © ©” Addiſon on Medals, 
neſs ; tireſome length; want of brevity. PROMI'SCUOUS. %. [ promiſcuus, Lat.]. Weg con- 
It is taue, without any ſlips of prolixity, or . ing the pain fuſed ; undiſtinguiſſied. : | ee e Lf 
| highway of talk, that te good Ante hath loſt a ſip: | Glory he requires,. and glory. he x 56 2 52 | 
" 255 Shakeſp. Merch. of Fenice. " Promiſctaus from all nations. N 0 5 Par | 
In ſome other paſſages; I may have, to ſhun prolixity, un. _ Promfſcuous love by nrriage was reſtrain'd, radi of (com: 
awares ſlipt-into the. contrary extreme. Boyle, 15 In ruſh'd at once a. ude Wee cowe;,.,.. 0 
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3 | ; 2 n 
T "The guards, and then each other overbear, 
And in a moment throng the theatre. Der 

No man, that conſiders the A er e ations of God 
providence in this world, can think it unreaſonable to conclude, 


4 - 


PrOmiscuouUSLY- adv, [from promiſcuous, ] With con- 
fuſed mixture; indiſcriminately. 


We beheld where once ſtood Ilium, c 


05 of Tros. 


hat generation, as the ſacred writer m 

married and gave in 8 without diſcretion or decency, but 

promiſcuoufly, and with no better a guide than the impulſes of 
— Here might you ſee 


a brutal appetite. 
Barons and peaſants on the embattled field, 


In one huge heap, promiſcuouly amaſt. Philips. 
Unaw'd by precepts human or divine, 


Like birds and beaſts promiſcuoufly they join. Pope. 
PRO/MISE. . [promiſſum, Lat. promiſe, promeſſe, Fr.] 
1. Declaration of ſome benefit to be conferred. 2. Per- 
formance of promiſe ; grant of the thing promiſed. 3. 


Hopes; expeQation. | 


alled Troy promiſcu- 
Sandys's Journey. 


1.) I eat the air, promiſe cramm'd ; you cannot feed capons 

5 g | 38 Shakeſpeare. 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; | 

But his performance, as he now is, 2 Shakeſp. 

O Lord, let thy promiſe unto David be eſtabliſhed. x Chroz. 

Duty ſtill preceded promiſe, and ſtrit endeavour only founded 

comfort. | Fell. 

Behold, ſhe ſaid, perform'd in ev'ry part | 
My promiſe made; and Vulcan's labour'd art. Dryden. 


eſcaped, had God called him to his reſt, and then ſay, whether 
the prami/e to deliver the juſt from the evils to come, ought not 
to be made our daily prayer. | Wake. 
More than wiſe men, when the war began, could 3 to 
themſelves in their moſt ſanguine hopes.  Davenant. 
(2.) Now are they ready, looking for a promiſe from my 

1. 


(3.) Your young prince Mamillius is a gentleman of the 

_ greateſt promiſe. _ | HS Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

To PRo'mist. v. a. [fromettre, Fr. promitto, Latin.] To 
make declaration of ſome benefit to be conferred. 

While they promiſe them liberty, they themſelves are the ſer- 

vants of corruption. 2 Peter, ii. 18. 

I could not expect ſuch an effect as I found, which ſeldom 

reaches to the degree that is promi ſea by the preſcribers of any 

- remedies. | Temple Miſcellanies. 

Te PROMISE. v. . 1. To aſſure one by a promiſe. 2. 

It is uſed oO even of 105 : : 

1.) Promifing is the very air o* th' time: it opens the eyes 

of UF Acer ; bn is ever the duller for his act. 

Sbhaleſpeare. 

I dare promiſe for this play, that in the roughneſs of the 

numbers, which was ſo deſigned, you will ſee ſomewhat more 

maſterly than any of my former ies. Dryden. 

As he promiſed in the law, he will ſhortly have mercy, and 

ther us together, | 2 Mac. ii. 18. 

All the pleaſure we can take, when we met theſe promiſing 


ſparks, is in the diſappointment. 5 Felton. 
She brib'd my ſtay, with more than human charms ; 
Nay promis d, vainly promis to beſtow | | 
Immortal life. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(2.) Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion ? 


E fear it, I promiſe you. Shateſp. 
 PrRO'MISEBREACH- #. . [breach and promiſe.] Violation 
1 of —— W810 pl: 9 5 
; | FO riminal in double violation | 
— Of Gord: Shakeſp. 


chaftity, and of promiſebreach. 


» 


odeſtly expreſſes it, 


Wodward, 


Let any man conſider, how many ſorrows he would have 


s PROMO'TER, n. , [promoteur, Fr. from promote.] 


Pro'mISekBREAKLE 
of promiſes. 


- 


* * this life good men ſhall be rewarded, and K Pro'miser: n. . [from promiſe.] One who promiſes. 
 Huned, 1 Nn n Who let thi ſer in? did yo! iligence ? ? 
Ihe earth was formed out of that promiſcuous maſs of ſand, Give him his bri 1 N NO e 

earth, ſhells, ſubſiding from the water, Woodward. Fear's a large promiſer 3 who ſubjeR live 
Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diſorder ſee, | To that baſe 2 know not what they give. Dryden 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the leyel n. Pope. Pro'/missoRy. adj. [ promiſſoris, Lat.] Containing pro- 
A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot. Pepe. feifion of ſolne benefit to be conferred. | 


As the preceptive part enjoins the moſt exact virtue, ſo is it 
moſt advantageouſly enforced by the romiſſory, which is moſt 
exquiſitely @ ted to the fame end, Decay of Piety. 
The — lyes of great men are known by ſhouldering, 
hugging, ſqueezing, ſmiling and bowing. Arbuthnot, 
LN ee adv. [from promiſſory.] By way of pro- 
mie, | | og? ; 
Nor was he obliged by oath to a ſtrict obſervation of that 
which promi ſſorily was unlawful. _ Brown, 
Pro'monT, * /. [ promontoire, Fr. promontorium, La- 
PROMO N TOR. tin. Promont J have obſerved only in 


P 


Suckling.] A headland ; a cape ; high land jutting into 
the ſea. : OS 
Ihe land did ſhoot out with a great promontory. Abbe, 
Like one that ftands upon a promontory, 
And ſpies a far off ſhore where he would tread: Shake(p. 


A. forked mountain, or blue promontory, 
With trees upon't, nod unto the world, | 
And mock our eyes with air, 2 Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The waving ſea can with each floo 
Bath ſome high promont. | 
l They, on their heads, 
Main promontories flung, which in the air | 
Came ſhadowing, and oppreſs'd whole legions arm'd. Mt. 
Every guſt of rugged winds, - | 
That blows from off each 3 promontory. Milton. 
I you drink tea upon a promontory that oyerhan gs the ſea, 
it is preferable to an aſſembly. | Pope. 


To PROMO'TE. v. a. [promoveo, promotus, Lat.] 1. To 
forward; to advance. 2. [ Pramou voir, Fr.] To ele- 
vate; to exalt; to prefer. 3 


* 


Sucking, 


(1.) Next to religion, let your care be to promote juſtice. 
| Bacon. 
Nothing lovelier can be found, 
Than good works in her huſband to promote. Milton, 


He that talks deceitfully for truth, muſt hurt it more by his 


example, than he promotes it by his arguments. Atterb. 
Frictions of the extreme parts promote the flux of the juices 
in the joints. | Arbutbnot. 


(2.) I will promote thee unto very great honour. Num. xxii. 17, 

Shall I leave my fatneſs wherewith they honour God and 

man, and go to be promoted over the trees. Judges, ix. 9. 
Did 1 follicit hee | 

From darknefs to promote me. Milton. 


vancer; forwarder ; encourager. 
bate. An obſolete uſe. 25 
(1.) Knowledge hath received little improvement from the 
endeavours of many pretending promoters. _ Glanvilk. 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity; verily, I ſay unto you, in- 
aſmuch as you have done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my 
brethren, 5 have done it unto me. Atterbury. 
(.) His eies be promoters, ſome treſpaſs to ſpie. Tuſſer. 
Informers and promoters oppreſs and ruin the eſtates of many 

of his beſt ſubjects. Drummond. 


2. Informer ; make- 


PROMOTION. n. . [ promotion, Fr. from promote. J. Ad- 
vancement; encouragement; exaltation to ſome new ho- 
nour or rank; preferment. | N 0 

— lany fair promotions „ 
Are daily given to enoble thoſe, 


ſince, were worth a noble. 


That ſcarce, ſome two days | 
0 Shakeſpeare. 
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And my promotion will be thy deſtruction. 
Thou youngeſt virgin-daughter of the ſkies, - 
Made in the laſt promotion of the bleſt; 
Wphoſe palms new pluck d from paradiſe, 1 
In ſpreading branches more ſublimely riſe. Dryden. 
To PROMO've. v. 4. [promoveo, Lat. promouncir, French. ] 
To forward; to advance; to promote, A word little 
uſed. 5 5 
Never yet was honeſt man, 
That ever drove the trade of love: 
It is impoſſible, nor can | 


Integrity our ends, promove. 2 8 Suckling. 
Making uſeleſs offers, but promovwing nothing. Fell. 


PROMPT. adj. [prompt, Fr. promptus, Lat.] 1- Quick; 
ready; acute; eaſy. 2. Quick; petulant. 3, Ready 
without heſitation ; wanting no new motive. 4. Ready; 
told down: as, prompt payment. 5. Eaſy ; unob- 


ſtructed. | 
(1.) Very diſcerning and prompt in giving orders, as occaſi- 
ons required, 25 | Clarendon. 
; Prompt eloquence 5 
' Flow'd from their lips, in proſe or numerous verſe. Milton. 
To the ſtern ſanction of th? offended: ſæy, 
My prompt obedience bows. . Poe. 
( 2.) I was too haſty to condemn unheard; 
And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. Dryden. 
TS - Tell him, I'm prompt | 
To lay my crown at's feet, and there to kneel. Shakeſp. 


The brazen age, 


A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage. Dryden. 
- Still aroſe ſome rebel ſlave, 
Promþter to ſink the ſtate, than he to ſave. Prior. 


(5.) The reception of light into the body of the building was 
very prompt, both from without and from within. Wotton. 


To PROMPT: v. a. [prontare, Italian.] 1. To afliſt by 


private inſtruction; to help at a loſs. 2. To dictate. 3. 
To incite; to inſtigate. 4. To remind. 

(x.) Sitting in ſome place, where no man ſhall frompt him, 
let the child tranſlate his leſſon. Aſcham. 
| You've put me now to ſuch a part, which never 

I ſhall di —— to th' life. 

— Come, come, we'll prompt you. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 

My voice ſhall found as you do prompt mine ear, | 

And I will ftoop and humble my intents 

To your well prattis'd wiſe directions. Shakeſpeare. 

None could hold the book ſo well to prompt and inſtruct this 

ſtage play, as ſne coul. Bacon g Henry VII. 
He needed not one to prompt him, becauſe: he could ſay the 
prayers by heart. | Stillingflect. 


impoſed on. | | 
Grace ſhines. around her with: ſereneſt _ 
And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden dreams. 
(3. As- A The Volſcizns ſtand | 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road | 
Upon's again. Shakeſp.. Coriolanus 
Speak not by th' matter ; 
Which your heart prompts you to, but with ſuch werds 
But rooted in your tongue. ..+ Shakeſpeare. 
If they prompt us to anger, their 22 makes uſe of it to a 
further end, that the mind, being thus diſquieted, may not be 
eaſily compoſed to prayer. Duppa. 
Rage prompted them at length and found them . 
Kind occaſion. prompts their warm deſires. Peiope. 
(4.) The inconcealable imperfections of ourſelves will hourly 
j rompt us our corruption, and loudly. tell us we are ſong. of 
earth. a Fas * 


we 


Addiſon. 
Pope. 


* — — 


* 


(2. ) Every one ſome time or other dreams he is reading books, 
in which caſe the invention prampts fo readily, that the mind is 


. Brown's V. ulgar, Errours. 
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publick ſpeaker, by ſuggeſting the word to him when he 
falters. 2. An admonither ; a reminder. £ 
| (1.) Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it. 
Without a promprer.  *® ' Shakeſp, Othello. 
| — In florid impotence he ſpeaks, | 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks. Pope. 
(2.) We underſtand our duty without a teacher, and acquit 
L Eftrange. 


ourſelyes as we ought to do without a prompter. 
Pro'meTITUDE. . „ [promptitude, Fr. from fromptus, 
Lat.] Readineſs ; quickneſs. De keg FU 
Pro'meTLy. adv. [from prompt.] Readily ; quickly; ex- 
peditiouſy. | | | | 
He that does his merchandiſe chearfully, fromptly and readily, 
and the works of religion ſlowly, it is a ſign that his heart is not 
right with God. | | Taylor. 


Pro'upTNEsSS., . / [from prompt] Readineſs ; quick- _ 


neſs ; alacrity, _ | 
Had: not this ſtop-been given him by that accidental ſickneſs, 


his great courage and) promptneſs of mind would have carried 


him directly forward to the enemy, till he had met him in the 
open plains of Perſia.. | South. 
Firm and rigid muſcles, ſtrong pulſe, activity, and promptneſs 
in animal actions, are ſigns of ſtrong fibres. Arbuthnot. 
Pro'MeTURE. . . [from prompt.] Suggeſtion ; motion 
given by another; inſtigation. A word not uſed... 
Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood 
Yet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up. Shakeſpeare. 
Pro'MeTUARY. . / [promptuaire, Fr. prompiuarium, Lat.] 
A ſtorehouſe; a 8 a magazine. 
This ſtratum. is ſtill expanded at top, ſerving as the ſeminary 


3 * 


or promptuary, that furniſheth forth matter for the formation of 


animal and yegetable bodies. al wg Woodward. 
To PROMU'LGATE. v. 4. [promuige, Lat.] To publiſh ; 


to make known by open declaration. 
Thoſe albeit I know he nothing ſo much hateth as to promul- 


gate, yet J hope that this will occaſion him to put forth divers 
other goadly works. | Spenſer. 


Thoſe, to whom he entruſted the promulgating of the goſpel, 
had far different inſtruRions. vs of Piety. 


It is certain laws, by virtue of any ſanction they receive from 


the promulgated will of the legiſlature, reach not a ſtranger, if 
by the law of nature every man hath not a power to puniſh of- 


fences againſt it. 1 Locle. 
PROMULGA“TION. 3. /. [promulgatio, Lat. from promul- 
gate.] Publication ; open exhibition. bo | | 
The ſtream and current of this rule hath gone as far, it hath 
continued as long as the very fromulgation of the goſpel. 
| Th TN Hooker. 
External promulgation, or ſpeaking thereof, did not alter the 
ſame, in reſpect of the inward form or quality. White. 
The very fromulgation of the puniſhment. will be part of the 
puniſhment, and anticipate the execution, South. 
PrxOMULGA'TOR... . /. . [from promulgate.] Publiſher ; 
open teacher. | | | 
How groundleſs a calumny this is, appears from the ſancti 
of the chriſtian religion, which excludes fraud and falſehood; 
ſo alſo from the deſignments and aims of its firſt. promulgeators. 
| | | „ * Decay. of Piety. 
To PROMU'LGE. v. 4. [from promulgo, Lat.] To pro- 
mulgate; to publiſh ; to teach openly. + © 
The chief deſign of them is, to eſtabliſh the truth of a new 
revelation in thoſe countries, where it.is furſt promulged and pro- 
pagated. | Atterburv. 


Promv'LGER: A. . {from romulge.] Publiſher ; promul- 


Stor. VV 8 
I be pramulgers of our religion, Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
raiſed men and women from the dead, not once only, but often. 
„ r EUN n 490k ( e eier £6. 6090 v4 Atterburv. 
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Pio A n. /- rom prompe.] 1. One who! helps a 
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1 Which there are two, that help to turn the palm down- 
r DIEM 1 LS ALAN LIeTT EaPA 


(2.) Upon theſe three poſitions in man, wherein the ſpine can 
with the thigh, ariſe thoſe poſtures, prone, 
| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


4 os 


only be at right lines 
ſupine and erectt. 


| 4 — — Down thither prone in flight | 
He ſpeeds, and through the vaſt ethereal ſ&y 7 
Sails between worlds, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(4. Since the floods demand, 
For their deſcent, a prone and ſinking land: 
Does not this due declivity declare | 
A wiſe diretor's providential care? - Blackmore. 
(5. ) The labour of doing good, with the pleaſure ariſing from 

the contrary, doth make men for the moſt part ſlower to the one 

and proner to the other, than that duty, preſcribed them by law, 
can prevail ſufficiently with them. d | Hooker. 

Thoſe who are ready to confeſs him in judgment and profeſ- 
ſion, are very prone to deny him in their doings. South. 


cure more proper than trade, which ſupplies buſineſs to the 
active, and wealth to the indigent. Aa. 
Still prone to change, though ſtill the ſlaves of ſtate. © Pope, 


downwards; not erectneſs. 2. The ſtate of lying with 
the face downwards; not ſupineneſs. 3. Deſcent; de- 

clivity. 4. Inclination ; propenſion ; diſpoſition to ill. 
| 1 erectneſs be taken, as it is largely oppoſed unto prone- 
neſs, or the poſture of animals looking downwards, ing 
their venters, or oppoſite part to the ſpine, directly towards the 
earth, it may admit of queſtion. 
(4. ) The holy ſpirit faw that mankind is unto. virtue hardly 
drawn, and that righteouſneſs is the leſs accounted of, by reaſon 

of the froneneſs of our affections to that which delighteth. 

| | | Hooker. 

The ſoul being firſt from nothing brought, 90) 

When God's grace fails her, doth to nothing fall; 
And this declining e unto nought, 

Is ev'n that fin that we are born withal. Davies. 
He inſtituted this worſhip, becauſe of the carnality of their 
hearts, and the fproneneſs of the people to idolatry. Tillotſon. 
The proneneſs of good men to commiſerate want, in whatſo- 
ever ſhape-1t appears. 5 Atterbury. 
How great is the proneneſs of our nature, to comply with this 
temptation |! | 78 Rogers. 
PRONG. 2. 


A fork. | | 


bets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. 

1 5 . Sandys s Journey. 
Whacum his ſea- coal prong threw by, 
And baſely turn'd his back to fly. 
— Be mindful, oa 

With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 
| The cruſted earth. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 
Pov v. 7. 

uſed. 8 | 
Of this mechanick pronity, I do not ſee any good tendency, 
PIN 1 07 More Divine Dialogues, 


* 


—y 


1 
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Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


; Hudibras. 


. not erect. 2. Lying with the face downwards: contrary cally. 
is to ſupine. 3, Precipitous; headlong ; going downwards. 

153 FI 15 Declivous ; ſloping. 5. Inclined ; propenſe ; diſpoſed. 

| A has. commonly an ill ſenſe: I BL) 

13 448 (7+) There wanted yet a creature not prone, - 

5 And brute as other creatures, but indu'd | 

With ſanctity of reaſon, might ere& 

| His ftature, and upright with front ſerene 3 8 4 

Govern the reſt. | | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

1 


If we are prone to ſedition, and delight in change, there is no p RONOUNCER. A. 


PRO/NEN ESS. 2. , [from prone.] The ſtate of bending eee ee 4 


[pronghen, Dutch, to ſqueeze. Minhew.] 


The cooks make no more ado, but ſlicing it into little gob- f 


[from prone.) Proneneſs. A word not 
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ron. n.\/. In anatomy, a muſcle of the radins, of Te PRONOUINCE.  'w. 4. | prononcer, French; pro- © 


with his mouth. 
Jer. xxxvi. 18. 


(( 2.üũĩ%ö„ — e 
te a lady, that no tongue could ever 33 
Pronounce Lib onor of her. Shale ſp. Henry VIII. 
I have pronounced the word, ſaith the Lord. Jer. xxxiv, x. - 
— — So was his will | 
Pronounc d among the gods. 5 Milton. 
Sternly he pronounc'd the rigid interdiction. Milton. 


Abſalom ronounced a ſentence of death againſt his brother. 


7 5 gh 2 5 Locke. 
(3.) ——— Language of man pronanc'd.. | | 
By tongue of brute, and human ſenſe expreſs'd. Wilton. 
Though diverſity of tongues continue, this would render the 
pronouncing them eaſier. of ; Holder, 


To PRoxou'nce. wv. x. To ſpeak with confidence or autho- 


rity. | 
How confidently ſoever men pronounce of themſelves, and be- 
lieve that they are then moſt pious, when they are moſt eager 
and unquiet ; yet tis ſure this is far removed from the true ge- 
nius of religion. $00.42 Decay of Piety. 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently ; but wiſe 
men will, in matters of difcourſe, conclude firmly, and in mat- 
ters of fact, act ſurely. | South's Sermons, 


nounces. DET | 
The pronouncer thereof ſhall be condemned in expences. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
. [pronunciatio, from pronuncio, Lat. 
pronunciation, Fr.] 1. The act or mode of utterance. 2. 
That part of rhetorick which teaches to ſpeak in publick 
with pleaſing utterance and graceful geſture. 8 
(1.) The deſign of ſpeaking being to communicate our 
thoughts by ready, eaſy and graceful pronunciation, all kind of 
letters have been ſearched out, that were ſerviceable for the pur- 
poſe. | Holder. 
It- were eaſy to produce thouſands of his verſes, which are 
lame for want of half a foot, ſometimes a whole one, and 
which no pronunciation can make other wiſe. Dryden, 
PRO OP. 2. /. [from prove] I. Evidence; teſtimony ; con- 
vincing token; convincing argument; means of convic- 
tion. 2. Teſt; trial; experiment. 3. Firm temper; 
impenetrability; the ſtate of being wrought and harden'd, 
till the expected ſtrength is found by trial to be attained. 
4. Armour hardened till it will abide a certain trial. 5. 
In printing, the rough draught of a ſheet when firſt 
ulled. | | | 
l (1.) That they all have always fo teſtified, I ſee not how we 
' ſhould poſſibly wiſh a proof more palpable than this. Hooker. 
This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof ſufficient to give 
it warrant. - | e e pr ron ond Hooker. 
Though the manner of their trials ſhould be altered, yet the 
proof of every thing muſt needs be by the teſtimony of ſuch 
perſons as the parties thall produce. _ Spenſer. 
That which I ſhall report will bear no credit, 
Were not the proof ſo high. Shakeſpeare. 
One ſoul in both, whereof good fro | 
This day affords. _ , e .,d 
Things of ſeveral kinds may admit and require ſeveral ſorts 
of troof, all which may be good in their kind. And therefore 
nothing can be more irrational than for a man to doubt of, or 
deny the truth of any thing, becauſe it cannot be made out, by 
ſuch kind of proofs of which the nature of ſuch a, thing is not 


Prowovu'n. 2. / [pronom, Fr. pronomen, Lat] INVES capable. They ought not to expect 1 or de- 
I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to perſons, and monſtration for ſuch matters as are not capable ſuch Fro, 

uſed inſtead of their proper names, from whence they had the ſuppoſing them to be true. © Mn v2.5 Wilkzns. 
name of pronouns, as though they were not nouns themſelves, * This, vers'd in death, th infernal knight relates, 
dut uſed inſtead of nouns. Clarke's Lat. Gram. And then for proof fulfill'd their common fates. Dryden. 
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of any two others, are called proofs.” = Locke. 
12, .) Retire or taſte thy folly,” and learn by proof, 
\ Hell-born! not to contend with ſpirits of heav'n. 
| — Samplon, 
| This Jay to Dagon i is a ſolemn feaſt, 
Thy ſtrength they know ſurpaſſing human race, 
And now ſome publick proof thereof require 
To honour. this great feaſt, ' Wilton's Agoniftes. 
When the imagination hath contrived the frame of ſuch an 
inftrument, and conceives that the event muſt infallibly anſwer 
its ny, Ws yet then does it ſtrangely deceive in the proof. | 
| Milt Math: Magick, 
Cave, while he taught, and edify'd the more, 
Becauſe he ſhew'd, by proc, *twas eaſy to be poor. Dryden. 
Ny paper gives à timorous writer an opportunity of putting 


his abilities to the proof. Addi hon. 
By - Here for ever muſt I ſtay; £77421 
Sad prof how well a lover can obey. Pope. 
3.) Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point. es 
TLoo me the cries of fighting fields are cenepaane 
Keen be my ſabre, and of proof” my arms; : 
I aſk no other bleſſing of my ſtars. Dryden. 
See arms of proof, both for myſelf and thee, SV 
Chuſe thou the beſt. ve oath 


He Bellona's bride vous, lapt in proof, - 
Woes ber him. of 3 Fee Macbeth. 
Paook, adj. [This word, though uſed as an adjective, is 
only elliptically put for of proof-] 1. Impenetrable; able 
to reſiſt. 2. It has either 4 or again betore the power 
to be reſiſted. - 
(1.) Now put your ſhields. before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than ſhields, Shakeſpeare. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, ſift thee, and confeſs have found thee 
Proof againſt all temptation, as a rock 


Milton's. Par. Regain d. 
He paſt expreſſion lov'd, 
Proof to diſdain, and not to be remoy d. Dryden. 
When the mind is thoroughly fngtured, the man will be 


Of adamant. 


"2 proof againſt all oppoſitions. Collier. 
1. Guiltleſs of hate, and proof againſt deſire; 
MY That all things weighs, and nothing can admire. Dryden. 


When a capuchin thought proof” againſt bribes, had under- 
faken to carry on the work, he died a little after, Add %u. 
= 65 (2.) Imagin d wiſe, _ 
1 Conſtant, mature, proof againſt all aſſaults. Milton. 
AF Deep in the ſnowy Alps, a lump of ice | 
By froſt was harden'd to a mighty price; 
Proof” to the ſun it now ſecurely lies, For 
And the warm dog. ſtar's hotteſt rage defies. ; 
. The God, of day, "y 
'To make Kim proof againfl the burning ray,” 119 
His temples with celeſtial ointment wet. 22 ifon. 


Poo! FLESS, 4%. [from prof. 3 Unproved; wanting eri 


dence. 
Some were ſo manifeſtly weak and proofleſs, that he wog be 
a very courteous adverſary, that can grant them. Boyle. 


To PRO. wv. a. | proppen, Dutch. ] 1. To fupnoet by plac: 
ing ſomething under or againſt. 2. To ſupport by ſtand- 
ing under or againft. 3. To ſuſtain; to x woes 2 19 

(1) ———- What we by day,, 
L op overgrown, or prop, or' bind, NS ol No 
One night derides. | 45 
(2.) Like theſe earth een By its place et pak 
Though no fixt bottom props the weighty mals. # Creech. 
Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, .. 
"Till the bright mountains trop th' incumbent Ni Sf 
As Atlas fix d each hoary pile appears. Pope, 
(3) The nearer I find myſelf verging to that 517 iod Wich 
is tobe labour and forrow;| the: more.F fr op; may ſtif wppn thoſe 
ew fupports, that are leſt m w 194 qe. 

Prop, 5. [. [proppe, "Butch. 1 * ſupports, 4 Rays. that 

on which * thing reſts. 


* 
F 
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ne hows mas the very ſtaff of my ae my very prop. 
Gehe. 
Vou take my houſe, when you do take the ah. 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby 1 live. Shakeſp. 
Some plants creep-along the ground, or wind about other 


trees or Hops, and cannot ſupport themſelves: Bacon. Ti 


That he might on many-props repole, 
He ſtrengths his own, and who his. part did 8 ; | Daviel 
Again, if by the body's fro we ſtand, | 
If on the body's life, = life depend, 
As Meleager s on the fatal brand, 


The body's good ſhe only would intend. Davies. 

Faireſt unſupported flower 5 

From her beſt prop fo far. Milton. 
The current of his vi&'ries found no ſtop, 

Till Cromwell came, his party's chiefeſt prop. Waller. 


"Twas a confiderable time before the great fragments that fell 


reſted in a firm poſture ; for the "oth and ſhay's, whereby. they 
leaned one upon another, often failed e. 
N The pros return | 

Into thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines. 


Dr Er. 


| Had it been poſſible to find out any real and fim foundation 
for Arianiſm to reſt upon, it would never have been left ta 


ſtand upon artificial projs, or to ſubſiſt by ſubtlety and ma- 
nagement. Mater land. 
PRO“YAGABLE. adj. from propagate ] Such as may be 
| ſpread ; ſuch as may be continued by ſucceſſion. 
Such creatures as are produced each by its pus ſeed, 


conſtitute'a diſtinct fropagable fort of creatures. | Boyle. 


To PRO/PAGATE. v. a. [propago, Latin.] 1. To. conti- 


nue or ſpread by generation or ſucceſſive „ 2. x 


To extend; to widen. 3. To carry on from place to 
place ; to promote. 4 To encreale ; to promote. 5, 
To generate. 

(1.) All that J eat, or arinik, or ſhall beget, 

Is propagated curſe ! + res s Fa. Loh. 

Ils it an elder brother's duty ſo 

To propagate his family and name; 

You would not have yours die and buried with you ? Otwway. 

- F _ pm __ dales the chearful cries rebound ; 

or.echo hunts along, and propagates the ſound. den. 

i, (+ ) I have pay heh and Aeaſant hill | his: 1 
Feign d fortune to be thron'd-: the baſe of th* mount 

Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 

That labour on the boom of this ſphere 


* propagate their ſtates. Shakeſp. Timon. 
) Some have thought the propagating of 1 by arms 


| not 800 lawful, but meritorious. Decay of Piety. 
Who are thoſe that truth muſt . b 
Within the confines of my father's ſtate. Dryden. 


© Thoſe who ſeek truth' only, and defire to propagate nothing 
eſe freely expoſe their principles to the teſt. Locke. 
Becauſe denſe. bodies ere their heat a long time, and 
the denſeſt bodies conſerve their heat the longeſt, the vibrations 
of their parts are of à laſting nature; and therefore may be 
* propagated along ſolid fibres of uniform denſe matter to a great 
- diſtance," for conveying into the brain the impreſſions made 
u pon a the o s of ea * : Newton, 

| Grief? of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt, | 


w thou wilt propagate, to have them preſt'. | ä 
Wich more of thine. 8 Shakeſpeare. 
£546 > Sooth'd' with his future fame, | 

And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 


* 5.) Superſtitious notions, „ in fancy, are hardly 


ever totally eradicat ec - Clarifa. 
' To Pro'paGaATE. D. . To bun offspring; : | 


No need that tau 
« 91 'Shovld'ſtipropagate, aheatly-infinite,: 2479 Jenes 
And ape all e abſolute, W che. | 


Pe or. n. 1 Lropagatio, Latin; propagation, Fr. 


- fiom prabagate. J. ontinuance or diffuſion by gemi 
or ſucceſſive production. 


Men have ſouls rather 'by — than 2ropagation, neu, 
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| | my There are other ſecondary ways of the opagation of it, as (.) 
. lying in the ſame bed. Co Treg 2 Surgery. 5 honeſty of life, we do not mention them, becauſe they are 
1 There is not in all nature any ſpontaneous neration, but not proper unto chriſtian men as they are chriſtian, but do con- : 
_—_ all come by Propagation; wherein chance hath not the leaſt cern them as they are men. | 25 Hooker. 
if | "$f et j mers Ray on the Creation. Men of learning hold it for a ſlip in judgment, when offer 
i} Old ſtakes of olive trees in plants revive ; | is made to demonſtrate that as proper to one thing, Which rea- 
iſt But nobler vines by propagation thrive. © Dryden, ſon findeth common unto many. 8 _ Hooker. 
5 ProraG A'ToR, n. /. {from propagate.) 1. One who con- No ſenſe the precious joys conceives, N 
of tunnes by ſueceſſive production. 2. A ſpreader ; a pro- Which in her private contemplations be; 
bl! moter. ALEX Ny: | | N For then the raviſh'd ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, | | 
= (2.) Socrates, the greateſt propagator of morality, and a __ Her 94 pow rs. and proper actions free. Davies. 
WW: "He martyr for the unity of the Godhead, was fo famous for this Ot nan nemme Bun d t + 
WW | talent, that he gained the name of the Drole. Addiſon. © For that 1s Andes ch Almighty's hand. Davies. 
0 KF n. ©. & profell, Lat ] n Du Freſnoy's rules, concerning the poſture of the figures, 
8 | dW e e e [ , ; ; are almoſt wholly proper to painting, and admit not any com- 
Wo 1 eg t ie blood to be frothy that is propelled out pariſon with poetry Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
_ of a vein of the breaſt. | Harvey. N a OD : 
I} :. This motion, in ſome human creatures, may be weak in Outward o jets, that are extranet to the mind, and its 
= refoet to the vid AY ; own operations, proceedin from powers intrinſecal and proper 
pe viſcidity of what is taken, ſo as not to be able N bjects of a 
1 to propel it, Arbutbnot on Aliments. * itle The ae un een eee : 9 
1 hat overplus of motion would be too feeble and languid (er Pp | *4-"364 
1 to propel fo Laſt and ponderous a body with that Eons They profeſſed themſelves, ſervants of Jehovah their God, 
# delay. t a , Rove), F 124.00 in a relation and reſpect peculiar and proper to themſelves. 
| | 4 To PROPE/ND. . n. ¶propendes, Lat. to hang forwards.] (2. ) A proper name may become common, * 81 2 
4 _ To incline to any part; to be diſpoſed in favour of any ſeveral beings of the ſame kind; as Cæſar. Watts. 
4 thing. FEBS | et The bloody book of la, fie 
1 . y ſprightly brethren, I propend to you, | You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 
| i = In reſolution to keep Helen ſtill. | _. Shakeſpeare. After your own ſenſe ; yea, though our proper fon | 
| q ProrE'nDENCY. 3. , [from prefpend.] 1, Inclination or Stood in your action. Shakeſp. Othello. 
1 | tendency of deſire to any thing. 2. [From propendo, Lat. — Court the age free ow | 
7 | to weigh.] Preconſideration; attentive deliberation ; With ſomewhat of your proper rage. : Waller. 
{ | \ Perpendency. | If we might determine it, aur proper conceptions would be 
1 (2.) An act above the animal actings, which are tranſient, all voted 22 ltr | Glarville's Sceſſis. 
WW and admit not of that attention, and propendency of actions. „Now learn the diff 'rence at your proper colt, 
j | | BESS ; | ITS | Hale. Betwixt true valour and an empty boaſt. Dryden. 
= | Provaings:: ad; dee (4.) In owr proper motion we aſcend 
4 1 It is uſed „ 1 er 5 * 1525 Up to our native ſeat. 1 Milton. 
4 | Uo POT JOAN ++ : | ; 5.) In Athens all was pleaſure,” mirth and play, , 
q | men, ' propenſe and inclinable to holineſs, be edified in All prof er to the ſpring, and ſprightly May. Dryden. 
| | good things, n 1 9 carried away as captives. Hooker. He is the only proper perſon © all others for an Epic poem, 
1 ee ave brought 3 g N | who, to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ri 
$ ER ag ne oh "4 9s oo , Tiens eh 101 Mite judgment, and a ſtrong memory, has joined the knowledge of 
'B p 5 , , eren. m. the liberal arts. ' Dryden. 
| ROPE'NSION. ** . [propenſion, Fr. propenſid, Lat: from — Jn debility, from great Joſs of blood, wine and all aliment, 


PRope 'NSITY. propenſe.] 1. Moral inclination ;_ diſ- that is eaſily aſſimilated or turned into blood, are proper : for 


# poſition to any thing good or bad. 2. Natural ten- blood is required to make blood. 7 Arbuthnet. 


| dency. i ä | (.) Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos was di- 
[; | (1.) Some. miſcarriages might eſcape, rather through neceſ- vided, they ſignified by. dark names, which we have expreſſed 
= ſtites of fate, than any propenſity of myſelf to injuriouſneſs. in their plain and proper terms. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
. | 3 King Charles. (8. — See thyſelf, devilz; 5 
$ So forcible are our propenfions to mutiny, that we equally Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend . | | 
= take occaſions from benefits or injuries. Gow. of the Tongue. _ So horrid as in woman. 8 haleſp. King Lear. 
1 Let there be but propenſity, and bent of will to religion, and 9.) Moſes was a proper child. eb. xi. 23. 
| there will be ſedulity and indefatigable induſtry. South. (20+) At laſt ſhe concluded with a ſigh, thou waſt the propereſt - 
1 It requires a critical nicety to And out the genius or the pro- man in Italy. | 3 Sbabeſpeare. 
| penſions of a child. I L'Effrange. 4 troper goodly fox was carrying to execution.  L"Eftrange- 
| Ih be natural propex/ion, and the inevitable occaſions of com- py g'prrLy. adv. [from proper. 1. F itly; ſuitably. 2. 

= plwGaint, accidents of fortune. 8 Temple. Ie ne | | | 3. : 

"8 He aſſiſts us with a meaſure of grace, ſufficient to oyerb - | 4; | NE; 
| lance: the corrupt proper/ity of the will. ._. ©| Rogers. (2.) What e. but what has life f 5 
(2.) Bodies, that, of themzlves have no propenfions; to any de- Sud fin? the nary Proper Ly hath Oe. IRE | Milton, 
terminate place, do nevertheleſs move. conſtantly and perpetu- „Fate ie gre dat Rader eng: 11% ue 
ally one way es (at, te l ere Tonk f which be works/ of cvry man, good as 
This great attrition muſt produce a great ratenſity to the OPS I VE FS "> E 
| 5 po alkaline EE a Ag | ” h*: py horny well as bad, are properly his wn. 5: Rog ED 
: PRO'/PER. adj. [propre, Fre: propriuss Lat.] 1. Peculiar ; PRO'PERNESS. n. /. [from proper.] 1. The quality of 
1 | not belonging to more; not common 2 Noting an being proper. 2. Tallneſs, | 


1 individual. 3. One's own, It is joined with any of the PRO“ E RTT. =. /. from proper] 1. Peculiar quality. 2. 
4 poſſeſſives: as, my proper, their proper. 4. Natural; Quality; diſpoſition. 3. Right; of . 4. Poſ- 
| | original. 5. Fit; accommodated ; adapted; ſuitable; ſeſſion held in one's own right. 3. he thing poſſeſſed. 
| qualified. 6. Exact; accurate; juſt. 7. Not figurative. 6: Nearneſs or right. I know not which is the ſenſe in 
; _ © 8. It ſeems in Shuke/peare to ſignify, mere; pure g. the quoted lines: 7. Something uſeful; an appendage : 
| | [ Profre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. 10. Tall; luſty > a theatrical term. 8. Property for profriety. Any thing 
| | handſome with bulk. A low word. and peculiarly adapted. Not uſ ems. 


81 
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r * Mm (1th 
n.) What ſpecial property or quality is that, which being no To Pro/pntsy. v. n. 1. To utter prediftions- 2. To i WH 
Were found but in ſermons, maketh them effectual to fave preach. A ſcriptural ſenſe. | i 428! Wal 

ſouls ? 20: 72 | * Hooker. 1.) Strange ſcreams of death 1 e 

+ A ſecondary effential mode, is any attribute of a thing, And pr þheſying with — terrible £ 4 1 79 

N hich is not of primary conſideration, and is called a property: DE. dire combuſtion. mM J a + © Shakeſpeare. ih N [| 

1 7 Ns 43 eceiv*d b e, I propheſy, my rhimes & WE 

(2.) Tis conviction, not force, that muſt induce aſſent; and Mix'd with A n e742 25 bounds ſhall ſee. Tickel. = 0 

ſure the logick of a conquering ſword has no great proferly - - (2) Propbeſy unto the wind, propheſy ſon of man. Exckiel. . 
that way; filence it may, but convince it cannot. ; The elders of the Jews builded, and proſpered through the N te | 
b this ep Of e l ans to find delight in reviewing pff. gets: Era, Vi. 14+ 1 
CCC 1 
3.) Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the in- tells future events; a predicter ; a fen dalle . one * ie 

heritance of rule over men, and property in things, ſprung the ſacred writers empowered by God to foretell fu- 144 
from the ſame original, and were to deſcend by the ſame rules. Furity: "=; ek 8 N | ti * 5 
7 | | Locke, (.) — Ev'ry, flower 1 
Property, whoſe original is from the right a man has to Did as a prophet weep what it foreſaw, . ; 1 RY 
uſe any of the inferior creatures, for ſubſiſtence and comfort, In Hector's wrath. Shakeſp. Troilus and Cr Nada. | b (1.1446 
is for the ſole advantage of the proprietor, ſo that he may even Jeſters oft prove froþhets. Ak Shakeſp. King Lear. 108 06088 
deſtroy the thing that he has property in. | Locke. O prophet of glad tidings ! finiſher f! 1 th 
(4.) For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhow'r*d, Of utmoſt hope! | Milton. | „ 
And proferty with plenty crown'd, At ; He lov'd fo faſt, | Wi j lt 
Accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. As if he fear'd each day wou'd be her laſt; ; i . 
5.) — — Tis a thing impoſſible Too true a prophet to foreſee the fate, n e 
I ſhould love thee but as a property. ee e : That ſhould ſo ſoon divide their happy ſtate. Dryden. Ra 
No wonder ſuch men are true to a government, where liberty God when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man, {ik . 1 
| runs ſo high, where property is-ſo well ſecured, Swift, 21 | | Locke. "8 1388 5 5 
? (6.) Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, (2.) His champions are the prophets and apoſtles. Shakeſp. * (1381 WAY k: 
3 Propinquity, and property of blood, It buildeth her faith and religion upon the ſacred and cano- Hs Wag 0 
: And as a 3 to my heart and me, nical ſcriptures of the holy prophets and apoſtles, as upon her * 1187! a þ 
/ Hold thee. Sbateſp. King Lear. main and prime foundation. Witte. i ith 1 
4 (7.) I will draw a bill of properties, ſuch as our play wants. PRO HET ESS. mn. /. [propheteſſe, French; from prophet.] A e 
g Shbaleſß. Midſummer's Night's Dream. woman that foretells future events. l 
2 The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's fees, . He ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow, | ih; 1435 
: High pomp and fate are uſeful properties. & Ddr. And fay poor Marg'ret was a propheteſs. Shakeſp., a. 
I | _ Greenfield was the name of the property man in that time, That it is conſonant to the word of God, ſo in ſinging to Mai 
4 who furniſhed implements for the actors. Pope. anſwer, the practice of Miriam the propheteſs, when ſhe an- ' ("IE 
4 (8.) Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, ſmoothneſs and ſwered the men in her ſong, will approve. _ Peacham-- i 
br proferty, in quickneſs and briefneſs. by Camden. If my love but once were crown'd  _ ” 9 
1 To PRO“ Y E RTV. v. &. [from the noun.] 1. To inveſt with Fair propheteſs, my grief would ceaſe. | Prior. {Oy 1 I 
4 qualities. 2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned, or PROrHECTTIck. 4 adj. Ipropbetigue, Fr. from prophet.) 1. | 6 af 
9 in which one has a right; to appropriate; to hold. This PRooHEHTIcAL. F Foreſeeing or foretelling future events. | [8 6:00 20 
3 word is not now uſed in either meaning. 2. It has of before the thing foretold- , ; 1 LH 6k 
: (1b) — His rear'd arm (1.) Say, why _ es FI 
Creſted the world; his voice was property'd Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way, | 4 
As all the tuned ſpheres. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. With ſuch prophetick greeting. Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 7 | 1 
(2... is large fortune 8 The counſel of a ite and then prophetical friend was for- 11's {30K 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance . gotten. | | * " Wotton. e 
All ſorts of hearts. Sbaleſp. Timon. Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. Bacon. u 
They have here propertied me, keep me in darkneſs, and do Till old experience do attain 3 . jj 1 
all they can to face me out of my wits. Shakeſp. To ſomething like prophetick ſtrain. Milton, © un 10 1 
I am too — gr to be proper tied, BY Some famous prophetick pictures repreſent the fate of Eng- 1 ii 1 
To be a ſecon at controul. Sbaleſp. King John. land by a mole, a creature blind and buſy, ſmooth and deceitful, = | 1 
PRO/YHASIS. n. .. [xgipacig.] In medicine, a foreknow- continually working under ground, but now and then to be = 471 
ledge of diſeaſes. | e diſcerned in the ſurface. po Stillingfleet. 1380 N08 
PROEHECY. n. /. Igels; prophetie, Fr.] A declara- No arguments made a ſtronger impreſſion on theſe Pagan 1 
tion of ſomething to come; prediction. 2 CN than the predictions relating to our Saviour in thoſe _ D 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakeſp, ©? d prophetick writings depoſited among the hands of the greateſt | $A | rat 

= Poets may boaſt | enemies to chriſtianity, and owned by them to have been ex- 110% 


tant many ages before his appearance. Addiſon. 
(2.) The more I —— the more my fears augment, 4 
And fears are oft prophetick th' event. Dryden. 
Proepne'TICALLY. adv. [from prophetical.} With know- 
ledge of futurity ; in manner of a prophecy. 5 
He is ſo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, that 
he raves in ſaying nothing. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
This great ſucceſs among jews and Gentiles, part of it 
hiſtorically true at the compiling of thoſe articles, and part 
of it prophetically true then, and fulfilled afterward, was a 
molt effectual argument to give authority to this faith. 


She ſigh'd, and thus prophetically ſpoke. Dryden. 


Their work ſhall with the world remain; 

Both bound together, live or die, | : 
The verſes and the prophecy. | Waller. 
Pro'eHEeSIER. . . [from propheſy.] One who propheſies. 
To Pxo'pnHtsy. Y. 4. 1. To predict; to foretell; to 
prognoſticate. 2. To foreſhow. © 
| I.) — Miſerable England, | 
I propheſy the fearful'ft time to thee, | | 

That ever wretched age hath look'd upon. - Shakeſp. 
I hate him, for he doth not propheſy good, but evil. 
i | A 1 Kings. 
The Lord ſent me to propheſy, againſt this houſe, all the 
words that ye have heard. ; Jer. xxvi. 12. 


(̃4.) Methought thy very gait did propheſy © 6 T8 Pro'engTIZE. v. n. [prophetiſer Fr. from propbet.] 
A royal nobleneſs. VHS Shakeſp, King Lear. To give predictions. Not in uſe, 8 . | 


- 


3 > * 0 


8 1 elſe hath conference N 
With profound ſleep, and fo doth Wa End 
By prophetizing dreams. 
Prork YLA' eTICK. adj. Lebrade, from eee. 
Prevyentive preſervatiyve. 
Medicine is diſtributed into prot lylacticl » 


Watts's Lagich. 


Pier nqviry- n. , [propinquitas, Lat.] 1 Neatneſs; 
N neighbourhood. 2. Nearneſs of time. 3. 
indred.; nearneſs of blood. 1 


their "relaxation ſuffer it to return to its natural diſtance 


** 4 4 F Nd Ray on the Creation, 
hereby was ele the propinquity of their deſola- 


than thoſe ſoon decaying fruits of ſummer. 
(3.) Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Profinquity, and property of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, Shakeſp. King Lear, 


Proet'TIABLE, adj. from propitiate, Such as may be 
induced to fayour; ſuch as may be made propitious. 


to gain; to conciliate ; to make propitious. 
You, her prieſt, declare 

What off rings may proprtzate the fair, 

Rich orient pearl, bright ſtones, that ne'er decay, 


favour ; 


Waller, 
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| ProviſTIOUsLY, adv. {from th +" ft 
Kindl. 


So when a muſe Srepitcially Mrs Nin 
Improve her fayours, and indulge her flights. Roſcommon. 


ProPt/TIOUSNESS: x. J. from Fropitious.] Favourable- 
nefs ; kindneſs. 
All theſe joined with the propitiouſueſs of ROLE to that 
- fort of tree and the length of age it ſhall ſtand and grow, may 
| vor an oak. . % 2 
Por LA 81. n. 7. [oe and mel. ] Mould matrix. 


Favourably; 
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or the art ar, pre- 
ſerving health; and therapeutick, or the art of reſtoring eat, | 


2 ) They draw the retina nearer to the cryſtalline bukinour, 


— ing to the exigency of the ect in reſpe& of diſtance 


1 * that their tranquillity was of no longer duration, 
| Brown, | 


To PROPITIATE. v. a. [ propitio, Lat.] To induce to | 


Or poliſh'd lines whic PRger than they. 

They believe the affairs of human life to be managed by cer- 
tain ſpirits under him, whom they endeavour to propitiate by 
certain rites, . Stillingfleet. 

Vengeance ſhall purſue the inhuman coaſt, | 

Till they-propitiate- thy offended ghoſt, Dryden. 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, | 

The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. Poe. 

Ps orirIATTION. 2. | trapiciation, 75 from propitiate.] 
1. The act of making propitious. The atonement; 
the offering by which propitiouſneſs 1 beisst. 

(2.) He is the Prohitiation for the ſins of the whole pong 

1 John. 
ProetTIa'ToOR, 2. / [from propitiate ] One that propi- 
tiates. 
PRO ITT IATORV. adj. [ propiciatiire, | 4 Hol propitiate.] 
_ Having the power to make propitious. 
Is not this more than giving God thanks for their virtues, 
when a profitiatory facrifice 1 is offered for their honour. | 
Stillingfleet. 
Propi'T10US- adj. [ propitius, Lat. propice, Fr. ] Favour- 
able; kind. 
I“ aſſuage the hve of this new flame, 
And make thee more profitious in my need, | 
I mean to fing the praiſes of thy name. | Spenſer. 
| —— Let not my words oftend thee, e 
My maker, be propitious while I ſpeak ! | Milton. 
Indulgent God! profitious por to 8 N24 | 1 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deſtroy. Dryden. 
Would but thy fiſter Marcia be ER y . 
To thy friend's vows. | : AIR s Cato, 
Ere Phc-bus roſe, he had rer A 
Propitious heav'n. Pope's Rate of the Lock. 
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| |  Woodward's Nat. Hi ft. 
PagrLa'sTICE. n. L bree, The art of making 
F moulds for caſting; | 
Proyo/ntnT. n. 0 [from proponens, Latin] "One that 
makes a propoſal. K 
For myſterious things of faith rely | 
On the proponent, heaven's authority. D. ike. 
PROPO/R TION. ». / [ proportion, Fr. profortio, 5 N 
Comparative relation of one thing to another; ratio. * 
Scttled relation of comparative quantity; equal degree. 
3. Harmonick degree. 4. Symmetry; adaptation of one 
to another. 5. Form; ſize. 

(1.) Let any man's wiſdom determine by leſſen ing the terri- 
tory, and increaſing the number of inhabitants, what proportion 
is requiſite to the peopling of a region in ſuch a manner, that 
the land ſhall be neither too narrow for. thoſe whom it feedeth, 
nor capable of a greater multitude. oy Raleigh, 

By proportion to theſe rules, we may judge of the obli * 


that lies upon all ſorts of injurious perſons. aylor. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighb'ring value X 
By lot are parted ; but high heav'n thy ſhare, 
In equal balance weigh'd 'gainſt earth and hell, | 
Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and ſhuns proportion. Pricr, 


(2.) Greater viſible good does not always raiſe men's deſires, 
in proportion to the greatneſs it is acknowledged to have, though 
every little trouble ſets us on work to get rid of it. Lecke. 

He muſt be little ſkilled in the world, who: thinks that men's 
talkiag much or little ſhall hold Nen only. to their know - 
ledge. Locke, 

Several nations are recovered out of their i ignorance, in pro- 
portion as they converſe more or leſs with thoſe of the reformed 


churches. Addiſon on Italy. 
In proportion as this n grew, the terrors before us 
ſeemed to vaniſn. 5 | Taller. 
635 His volant touch 
Inſtinẽt through all rofortions, low and high, | 
_ Fled, and purfu 0 tranſverſe the reſonant fugue.. Million. 
(4.) Meaſure is that which perfecteth all ching $, | becaute 
every thing is for ſome end; neither can that thing be available 


to any end, which is not proportionable thereunto: and to 


Fropof tion as well exceſſes as defects, are oppoſite. _ Hooker. 
It muſt be mutual m proportion. due 
Giv'n and receiv'd. Milton, 


No man of the preſent age is equal i in the trength, proportion 
and knitting of his limbs to the Hercules of F arneſe. Dryden. 
The proportions are ſo well obſerved, that nothing appears to 


an advantage, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf above the reſt. Addiſon, 
| Harmony, with ev'ry grace, : 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face. f Mrs Carter. 


(5.) All things receiv'd, do ſuch proportion take, 
As thoſe things have, whertin they are receiv'd ; | 
So little glaſſes little faces make, 


And narrow webs on narrow frames are wat Davies, 


'To Phe RTION. v. a. [proportionner, Fr, from the noun.} 


To adjult by. comparative relation. 
Weissen 
(1.) Till body up to ſpirit work, in bounds wy 

Proportion'd to each kind. | Milton. 

In the loſs of an object, we do not profortion our grief to 
the real value it bears, but to the value our fancies ſet upon it. 

1 Addiſon, Spectator. 
| ( 2.) Nuran had A e her without any fault, quickly 
to be diſcovered. by the ſenſes; yet altogether ſeemed not to 
mike up that harmony that Cupid delights in. _ . Sidney. 

Propo'rTIONABLE. adj. [from proportion. Adjuſted by 
comparative relation; ſuch as is fit. 

His commandments are not grievous, becauſe he offers us an 
aſſiſtance proportionable to the difficulty. Tillotſon. 
It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty trumpets, aſ- 
ſiſted with a eee number of other inſtruments. Aud. 

PRoro“ RTIONABLY, 4d adv. [from proportion. 3 According 
to proportion 3 Acer to comparative relation. 


2. Lo = ſym- 


roplaſms. or 3 ho e BEEN i 1 


, Tab. e457 
be mind ought io kame all the grounds 
aud upen a due balancing the whole, reject or receive it e- 
_ © 4#6raombiy to the reponderancy of 
7 Table, on one ſide or the other. | e 
The parts of a great thing are great, and there are Zropcr- 
tronably large eſtates in a large country, _ Arb thnot. 
Thdugh religion be more eminently neceſfary in 
tions of authority, yet theſe qualities are y ortionably condu- 
cive to publick happinels. in every inferior relation. Rogers. 
Propo/ KTIONAL. @d-: [ proportionel, Fr. from froportion.] 
Having a ſettled compardtive relation; having a certain. 
degree of any quality compared with ſomething elſe. 
— be ſerpent lives, 7 
Lives, as thou ſaid'ſt, and gains to live as man 
Higher degree of life, inducement ſtrong 
To us, as likely taſting to attain 
Frofort:onal alcent,. which cannot be g 1 
; But a@he ods or angels. Milton's Paradile Loft. 
Four numbers are ſaid to be frotortional, when the firſt con- 
taineth, or is contained by the ſecond, as often as the taird con- 
taineth, or is contained by the fourth. Cocker. 
If ligbt be ſwifter in hodies than in vacuo in the proportion 
of the fines which meaſure the refraction of the bodies, the 
forces of the bodies to reflect and refract light, are Ws nearly 
prof ortional to the denſities of the ſame bodies. New7toz. 
PxoroRTiONA'LITY. n. / {from proportional.] The qua- 
lity of being proportional. N ; 
All ſenſe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality or the 
proportionality of the motion or impreſſion male. Grew. 
PrOpO'RTLIONALLY+ adv. [from roportional.) In a ſtated 
degree | 


— 


If theſe circles, whilſt their centres keep their diſtances and 


poſitions, could be made leſs in diameter, their interfering one 
with another, and by conſequence” the mixture of the heteroge- 
neous rays would be fro; ortionatly diminiihed. Neauron. 

PRO ORT IONATE. adj. [from roortion.] Adjuſted to 
ſomething elſe, according to a certain rate or compa ra- 
tive relation. | | 


The connection between the end and any means is adequate, 
Grew. 


but between the end and means proj ortionate. 
The uſe of ſpectacles, by an adequate connection of truths, 
gave men occaſion to think of microſcopes and teleſcopes ;/ but 
the invention of burning glaſſes depended on a þr0fortionate ; 
for that figure, which contracts the ſpecies of any body, that 
is, the rays by which it is ſeen, will, in the ſame proportion, 
contract the heat wherewith the rays are accompanied. 
| 5 | Grew's Coſmol. 
In the ſtate of nature, one man comes by no abſolute power, 
to uſe a criminal according to the paſſion or heats of his own 
will; but only to retribute to him, ſo far as conſcience dictates, 
what is prof ort ionate to his tranſgreſſion. Locke. 


To PROPORTION ATE. v. 4. [from pH ri. To adjuſt 


according to ſettled rates to ſomething eiſe. 
The paralleliſm and due 7 r0f ortionated mclination of the axis 
of the earth. | More Divine Dialogues. 


Since every ſingle particle hath an innate gravitation toward 


al; others, re ortianated by matter and diſtance, it evidently. 
appears, that the outward atoms of the chaos would neceflarily 
tend inwards, and deſcend from all quarters towards the mid- 
dle of the whole ſpace. OO? Bentley's Sermons. 
Praopo'kTISNATENESS, . , [from properiionate.] Th 
Rate of being by compariſon adjuſted. . 
By this congruity of thoſe faculties to their proper objects, 
and by the ſitneis and prof ortionateneſs of theſe objective im- 
prefſions upon their reſpective faculties, accommodated to their 
reception, the ſenſible nature hath ſo much of perception, as is 
neceſſary for its ſenſible being. Hale. 
Pa ovofgwl.. n. . from propoſe.] 1. Scheme or deſign 
propounded to conſideration or acceptance. 2. Offer to 
lhe mind. RT 1 i 
(1.) If our prof ofals once again were heard, 
We ſhould compel them to a quick reſult. 
The work, you mention, will ſufficiently 


EY 


when your name appears with the propoſals, © Addiſon to Fo e. 


- 


Wine Nee nn . e 
grounds of probability, © | (a.) Upon the froþo/al of ah 
the greater grounds of pro- 


y to thoſe in fta- 


recommend itſelf, 


2 ; 


Ro 
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abrecable obje 


will rather incline him to accept than refuſe it. 


_ firſt heel. | 2228  Atterbury. . 
To PROPU'SE. v. a. [propeſer,. Fr. frozouo, Lat.] To 0t- 
fer to the confiderations 4s 1, 41, 1 
Raphael to Adam's doubt egg d, e 
Benevolent and facil thus reply'd. . Milton... 


My deagu'is to treat only of thoſe, who have chiefly propoſed 


to themſelves the principal vewrard ef their labou:s. tler. 
In learning any thing, there ſhould be as little as poliible 
firſt profoſed to the mind at once, and that being underſtood, 
proceed then to the next adjoining part. Walls. 
To Proro'st. v. 3. To lay ſchemes: Not in uſe. 

Run thee into the parlour, | 

There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice, 
Prapeſing with the prince and Claudio. 


Shakeſpeare. 


his truth is not likely to be entertuined readily upon the 


POIs EN. v. % [from propeſe.] Ore that offers any thing 


to confideration. 


Faith is the aſſent to any, propoſition, not made out by the 


deductions of reaſon, but upon the credit of the propojer, as 
coming from God, | © Locke. 
He provided a ſtatute, that whoever propoſed any altcration 
to be made, ſhould do it with a rope about his neck-; if the 
matter propoſed were generally approved, then it ſhoui? paſs 
into a law ; if it went in the negative, the frefoſer to be imme- 
diately hangen. | SIA. 
Pa O POSITION. . / [propefitirn, Fr. trop:fitio, Lat.] 
One of the three parts of a regular argument. 2. A 
ene in which any thing is affirmed or decreed. 3. 
ropoſal ;. offer of terms. | | 
01.) The firſt propoſition of the precedent argument is not 
,neceflary. © > { £48 | 
(2) Chryſippus, labouring how to reconcile theſe two frof9- 
fitrons, that all things are done by fate, and yet that ſomething 
is in our own power, cannot extricate himſelf. 
Contingent rapaſitions are of a dubious. quality, and they 
cauſe opinion only, and net divine faith. 1 White.. 
The compounding 
affirmation or negation, makes a fropo/ition, 3 
(3.) The enemy ſent propgfitzons, ſuch as upon delivery of a 
1 town, after a handſome defence, are uſually 
granted. „ | -* 
Propos1'TION A1,. a4. [from profefition,.] Conſidered as a 
1 4 | 
It it has a ſingular ſubje& in its profo/itional. 
ways ranked with univerſals. l 
To PROPOU/ND, Y 4. [ propono, Lat.] 1. To offer to 
conſideration; to propoſe. 2. To offer; to exhibit. 
(1.) The parli' ment, which now is held, decrced 
Whatever pleas'd the king but to proounll. Daniel. 
To leave as little as I may unto fancy, which is wild and 


ſenſe, it is al- 
Watts's Logick. 


irregular, I will Fropourd a rule. | Moltou. 
Dar'ſt thou to the ſon of God propound 

To worth'p thee. 8585 Milton. 

The exiſtence of the church hath been profourded as an ob- 

ject of our faith in every age of Chriſtianity. Pearſon. 


The greateſt ſtranger muſt profound the argument. 

The arguments, which Chriſtianity propounds to us, are rea- 
ſonable eneouragements to bear ſufferings patiently. Tilt on. 

(24) A ſpmiirais'd from depth of under- ground, 

That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 


As by your grace ſhall be profounded him. Shateſfeare.. 


Propou'/xDER. E. from profound.) He that propounds ;. 


he that offers; proguier. P72 ak 4 
Propk1I'ETARY- A. . [ proprietaire, Fr. from jropriety-] 
Poſſeſſour i his own right. | 


Tis a, miſtake to think ourſelves ſtewards in ſome of God's. 
gifts, nd proprietaries in others: they are all equaily to be 


emp" .gyed, according to the deſignation of the donor. 


yet N not apt to ſtraggle. 45 5 


Nute. 


Hammond. 


of the repreſentation of things, with an 
Hale. 


Clarendon. 


| 4 S0. of the Tongut. 
Milton. PROPRIIETAAKY. adj. Belonging to a- certain owner. 
Though ſheep, which are profrietery, are ſeldom marked, 
ur ene. 


A a man's chick - 
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Porr. tor fropped. (from prop.] Sultained by ſome prop. 


Than dcath proregued, wanting of thy love. 
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his own right. 


Man, by being maſter ef himſelf, and fret rieter of his own may adjourn it felt. 
[proruptus, from. prorumpo, Lat.] The 


perſon, and tlie actions or labour of it, had 
Brent foundation of praperty. | Locke. 
Tuheugh they are ſcettered on the wings of the morning, and 
remain in che uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there ſhall his 
right hand fetch them out, and lead them home to their ancient 


proprietor. Roge VS. 
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4.) Ay the king's authority alone, they are aſſcrabled 
ey prorogutd and diſſolved, but each houſe 
SLIT „„ 8 EO, 


by him alone are t 


ſtül in himſelf the PROTON. 7. /. 


act of burſting out. | . | 2 
Otliers ground this diſiuption upon their continued or pro- 
trated time of delivery, whereat, excluding but one a day, the 


latter brood eg by a forcible proru/tion anticipates their 


period of excluſion. . Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 


Proyartrress. A. /. [from proprietor.) A female poſſeſ- PROSA Ick. adj. [;reſaigue, Fr. priſaicus, from jroſa, Lat.] 


ſour in her own right ; a miſtreſs, + 


elonging to proſe ; reſeinbling proſe 


A bigebellied bitch borrowed another bitch's kennel to lay 79 PROSCRI BE v. a. [preſeribo, Lat.] 1. To cenſure capi- 


her burthen in; the froprietre/+ demanded poſſeſſion, but the 
other beeyed her excuſe. vs  L Efirange, 


Fl 


PROPRIETY. v. J { propriets, Fr. preprictar, Lal.] 1. 


Peculiarity of poſſeſſion; excluſive right. 2. Accuracy; 
juſtneſs. MAT. Gp } 
(1.) You that have promis'd to yourſelves propriety in love, 
Know womens hearts like {traws do move. 
Benefit of peace, and vacation for picty, render it nect ſſary 


by laws to ſecure prof ety. Hammond. 
Hail wedded love! myſterious law, true ſource 
Ot human offspring, ſole propriety | 
In Paradife! of all things common elſe, Niillov. 
They ſecure fropriety and peace. Dryden. 


To that we owe nqt-only the ſafety of our perſons and the 


Fro; riety of our poſſeſſions, but our improvement in the ſeveral _ 


arts. | © Attervury. 
(2.) Common uſe, tl at is the rule of profriety, affords ſome 
aid to ſettle the ſignification of language. Locke. 


See in her cell ſad Eloiſa ſpread, 
Proj t on ſome tomo, a neighbour of the dead. 


To PROPU'GN. v. a. [ propygn?, Latin] To defend; to 


vindicate. | | | 
Thankfulneſs is our meet tribute to thoſe ſacred champions 
for propugning of our faith. SER: Hammond. 
PR OU NATION. 3. / [profpuygratio, from froprgno, Lat.] 
Defence. — Xo 2 
What fropug vation is in one man's valour, 
Tv ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe | 
This quarrel would excite? Shakeſþ. Troilus and Creſfſida. 
Proyu'cnets. n. / [from propugn.] A defender. \ 
So zealous prof ugnes are they of their native creed, that they 
are importunately diligent to inſtruct men in it, and in all the 
little ſophiſtries for defending it. Gewvernment of the Tongue. 
Provu'LStON, 2. . | propuiſus, Lat.] | The act of driving 
forward. ; | 
Joy worketh by fro ulſion of the moiſture of the brain, when 
the ſpirits dilate and occupy. more room. Bacon. 
Ihe evaneſcent ſolid and fluid will ſcarce differ, and the ex- 
tremities of thoſe ſnail canals will by propulſion be carried off 
with the fluid continually. | Arbuthnat on Aliments, 


Prone. x. . {;r:ra, Lat.] The prow ; the forepait of tle 


ſhip. A poetical word uſed tor a rhyme, 
There no veſſel, with vermilion pere, 
Or bark of traffick, glides from thore to ſhore, Pope. 
PaorRoGa'TION. 2. /. [ proregatio, from f rurago, Lat. pro- 
rogation, Fr.] 1, Continuance; ſtate of igngthening out 
to a diſtant time; prolongation, 2. [Interruption of the 


teſſion of parliament by the regal authority. 


(1.) The fulneſs and effivence of man's enjoyments in the 5 


tate of innocence, might ſeem to leave no place for hope, in 
reſpect of any farther addition, but only,of the jr 670ga79n and 
future continuance of what already he nolileited. South. 
(2.) It would ſeem extraordinary, it an rior court ſhould 
take a matter out of the hands of the high coul c of parliament, 
during a þ707 gif fon, | Swift, 


2 PROROGiE. v. a. [yrorago, Lat. proroger, Fr.] 1. To 
2. Lo put off; to delay. . To 


protract; to prolong. 
interrupt the ſeſſion of parliament to a diſtant time. 
(1.) He proregued his government, ſill threatning to diſmiis 


himſelf from publick cares. Dryden. 
( 2.) My life were better ended by their hate, 71175 
Shakeſpeare, 


Suckling. © 


_ pious and 


tally ; to doom to deſt ruction. 2, To interdict. Not in uſe, 
(1.) Robert Vere, carl of Oxford, through the malice of the 


peers, was baniſhed the reahn, and projcribed. Ipenſer. 
—— — I hid for thee 
Thy murder of thy brother, being ſo brib'd, 
And writ him in the liſt of my profcrib'd xk, 
After thy fact. ids cn Ben Fohnſon. 
Follow'd and pointed at by fools and boys, F 
But dreaded and proſcrib'd by men of ſenſe. Roſcommon. 


In the year 325, as is we 1 known, the Arian doctrines were 


Froſc ribed, and anathematized in the famous council of Nice, 
confilting of 318 biſhops, very unanimous in their reſolutions, 
excepting a few reclaimants. | Mater land. 
(2. | He ſball be found, l 

And taken or preſcri5'd this heppy ground, Dryden. 

Some utteriy prſcribe the name " chance, as a word of im- 
rofane ſignification ; and indeed if taken by us in 
that ſenſe, in which it was uſed hy the heathen, fo as to make 
any thing caſual, in reſpe& of God himſelf, their exception 
ought jultly to be admitted. | | South, 


deſt ruction. | 


The triumvir and Froſcriber had deſcended to us in a more 
hideous form, if the emperor had not taken care to make friends 
of Virgil and Horace. Dryden, 


PxoscriferioN. n. /. [proſcriptio, Lat] Doom to death + 


or confiſcation, 
You took his voice who ſhould be prickt to die, 
In our black ſentence and roſcriptiou. 
—— Sylla's old troops 
Are needy and poor; and have but left t' expect 
From Catiline new bills and new freſcriptions. B. Fobn/. 
For the title of proſcription, or forfeiture, the emperor hath 
been judge and party, and juſticed himſelf. Bacon. 


Paose. . /. ſproſe, Fr. proſa, Lat.) Language not re- 


ſtrained to harmonick ſounds or ſet number of ſyllables ; 


diſcourſe not metrical. | 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme, . Milton. 
The reformation of proſe was owing to Boccace, who is the 
ſtandard of purity in the Italian tongue, though many of his 
phraſes are become obſolete, : i Dryden. 
A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better than a 


Pro, e witter, as his deſcriptions are often more diffuſe, * Aid. 
Proſe men alone for private ends, | | 
I thought, forſook their ancient friends. Prior, 
I will be ſtIl your friend in froſe : 
Eſteem and friendſhip to expreſs, 
Will not require poetick dreſs. Sevift. 


My head and heart thus flowing through my quill, . 
Verſe man and pro/e man, term ine which you will. Pope. 
PROSECUTE. v. a. [profequer, proſecutus, Lat] 1. 
To purſue ; to continue endeavours after any thing. 2 
To continue; to carry on. 3. To proceed in confider- 
ation or diſquiſition of any thing. 4. To purſue by law ; 
to ſue criminally. 
cute : to perſecute always implies ſome cruelty, malignity 
or injuſtice ; to proſecute, is to proceed by legal meaſures, 
either with or without juſt cauſe. - . 
(1.) I am beloy'd of beauteous Hermia, 


Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? Shakeſpeare, 
I muſt not omit a father's timely care, | | 

To profecute the means of thy deliverance © 
By ranſom, b Milton's Agoniftes 4 


Shakeſpeare. 


5. To proſecute differs from to perſe- 
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Pope. ProscR1'sER. n. / [from preſcribe.) One that dooms to 
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> Phat which is morally good is to be defred an!! 1 | 
that which is evil is to be avoided. _ oe OF thins. 
Hie prgſecuted this purpoſe with firength of argument and 
cloſe reaſoning, without incoherent alle "TEN Locke. 

| (2.) The fune reaſons, which induced you to entertain this 


War, will induce you alſo to proſecate the ſame. Hayward. 
All reſolute to proſecute their irc, 15 | ; 
Seeking their own and country's cauſe to frae. Daniel. 


He infeſted Oxford, which gave them the more reaſon to gro- 
 ſecute the fortifications. os | | Clarendon. 
| — Wich louder cries | | 
She proſecutes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. 
(3.) An infinite labour to proſecute thoſe things, ſo far as they 
might be exempliſied in religious and civil actions. Hooker. 
Pros&cvu'TiON. . /. from profecute.] 1. Pur ſuit; endea- 
vour to carry on. 2. Suit againſt a man in a criminal cauſe. 
(1.) Many offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they do not 
laſt; they are promiſing in the beginning, but they fail, jade, 
and tire in the proſecution. | South. 
Their jealouſy of the Britiſh: power, as well as their proſe- 
cutiom of commerce and purſuits of univerſal. monarchy, will. 
tix them in their averſions towards. us. | Addiſon. 
(2.) Perſons at law may know, when they are unfit to com- 
municate till they have put a ſtop to their guilt, and when they 
are fit for the ſame during their proſecution of it. Kettlewell. 
Pro'stEcuToOR. 2. / [from proſecute.) One that carries. on 
any thing; a purſuer of any purpoſe z. one who purſues 
another by law in a criminal cauſe. © | 
Pro'SELYTE. n. /. [Tear ul» ;. proſelite, Fr.] A convert; 
one brought over to a new opinion. 
Hie that ſaw hell. in's melancholy dream, 
Scar'd from his ſins, repented in a fright, | 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd projelyte. Cleaveland. 
Men become profeſſors and combatants for thoſe opinions they 
were never convinced of, nor proſelytes to. Locle. 
— — Wbere'er you tread, ä 
- Millions of projeryres behind are led, | 
Through crowds of: new-made converts ſtill you go. Granw.. 
What numbers of proſelytes may we not expect? Addiſon.. 
To PRO'SELYTB. v. 4. Toconvert, A bad word: 
Men of this temper cut themſelves off from the opportunities: 
of pr ſelytirg others, by averting them from their company. 
"OD U 


- 


a 


| 12 5; Government f the Tongue. 
PrxoSEMINA'TION,! . {. [froſemino, proſemi natus, Lat. ]. 
Propagation by ſeed. $55 | 
Touching the impoſſibility of the eternal ſucceſſion of men, 
animals or vegetables by natural propagation or. praſemination, 
the reaſons. thereof ſhall be delivered. Wl” + Hale. 
PROSO0DIAN. 7 from pro oay.] One ſkilled in metre or proſody. 
Some have been ſo bad proſodi ant, as from thence to derive. 
malum, becauſe that fruit was the firſt. occaſion of, evil. 


PRO/SODY. n. / [preſodie, Fr. wevoudia.] Ihe part of 
grammar. which teaches the found and quantity. of. ſyl- 
lables, and the meaſures of yerſe.  _. 

Paosopopot'ia.. A. . [mercwnonuic 3: froſoprpie, Fr.] Per- 

ſonification; figure by which things are made perſons. 

Theſe reaſons are urged, and raiſed by” the proſopopœia of 
nature ſpeaking to her children. _—_ Be Dryden. 
 FRO/SPECT. n. /. [eraſpectus, Lat.] 1. View of ſome- 
thing diſtant. 2. Place which affords an extended view. 

3. Series of objects open to the eye. 4. Object of view. 
5. View delineated; a pictureſque repreſentation of a 
landſcape- 6. View into ſuturity : oppoſed to rerreſpeclł. 
7. Regard to ſomething future. 1 8 Eds 

(I.) Eden and all the coaſt in proſpect lay: Milton. 
The Jews: being under the œcõD my of immediate revelation, 
might be ſuppoſed to have had a freer proſped# into that heaven, 
whence their law deſcended. - Decay Piety. 

It is better to marry than to burn, - fays- St. Paul ; a little 

hurning felt puſhes us more powerfully, than. greater pleaſures 
m proſpegt alluve.. .... Lale. 

2.) Him God betiolding from his froſpe@ high, 


Wherein paſt nt, ſuture he. heholds, 
Thus wats. es eee 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


x: 


To Pos ECT. v. 4. [proſpeus, Lat.] To look forward. 


S& 


Brown's Vulgar Erroure.. 
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(50 There is a very noble proſpe# from this place : 6a the | 


one ſide lies a vaſt extent of ſcas, that runs abroad further than 
the eye can reach: juſt oppoſite ſtands the green promontory of 
Surrentum, and on the other ſide the whole circuit of the bay of 


Naples. | | |  Addiſes. 
| (4) Man to himſelf n 
Is a large proſped, rais'd above the level e 
Of his low creeping thoughts. Den hani. 


Preſent, ſad fraſtect! can he ought deſcry, 

But what affects his melancholy eye ; ; 

The beauties of the ancient fabrick loſt _ i 

In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaſt,  Privr.. 

(5.) Clande Lorrain, on the contrary, was convinced, thut 
taking nature as he found it ſeldom produced beauty ; his pic- 
tures are a compoſition of the yarious draughts which he has 
previouſly made from. yarious beautiful ſcenes and frees 


* 1 eynolds — 

2 8 To be king, 17 
Stands not within the 4. tag of belief, | 
No more than to be Cawdor, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


To him, who hath a preſpedt of the different ſtate of perfect 
happineſs. or. miſery, that. attends all men after. this lite, the 
meaſures of -and evil are mightily changed, Locle. 

If there be no prof, ect beyond the grave, the inference is 
right ; let us eat and drink, for to-morro we ſhall die. Locke. 
1 himſelf. his gratitude maintain d, | 

By favours paſt, not future pr ofpe 2s gain di Sgmitb. 
7.) Ische a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, that 1 2 
deſigns only for a day, without. any proſpect to, or proviſion for 
the remaining part of his life. f | Tillotſon. 


Di#.. 


Prosre'crive.. adj, [from proſpet'} 1: Viewing at a 


diſtance. 2. Acting with forefight. ' | 
(2.) The French king and king of Sweden are circumſpect, 
induſtrious- and praſpectiqe too in this affair. (bild. 
To PRO'SPER. v. a. [preſſero, Lat.], To make happy; to 
favour. 73 | 


Me. that, and freſper him. 
All rhings concur. to proſper our deſign; 


All things to roſter any love but mine. Dryden. 


To Pro's P:E Ra V. J. [profperer,. Fr.]. | To be proſperous 3 


to be ſucceſsful. 2. To thrive ; to come forward, 
(.:) My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh that 


which I pleaſe, and it ſhall proſter in the thing whereto I ſent 
it. | Iſaiah. 


with him more and more. | 
Surer to. proſper, than proſperity 
Could have affur'd us. 
(2.) All things do 7 
the better; a nurſery of ſtocks. ought» to be in. a more barren 
ground, than that whereunto you remove them. Bacon. 


Wilton... 


The plants, which he had ſet, did thrive and'proffer. Coley. - | 


She viſits how they proper d, bud, and bloom. Milton. 
That-neat kind of acer, whereof violins and muſical inſtru- 
ments are made; pr oſferr well in theſe parts. Bro: Travels. 


PaosrERIT V. „.  [proſperitar,. Lat. properite, Fr] 


Succeſs; attainment of wiſhes; good fortune. 
Praſperit | 
bleſſings of Almighty: God, . doth prove a thing dangerous to 
the ſouls of men. | Ae” Holter. 
God's. juſtice. reaps that glory in our calamities; which we 
robbed him of in our proſperity... 


Vour good advice, Which ſtill hath been both grave | 
And fr oſperous: . "wat 7 . Shakeſp. Macbeth... 


Either ſtate to bear pro perous or adverſe. Milton. 
—— May he find. _ | NT 4s 
A happy paſſage, and.a,profp*'rovs wind. _ Denham. 


Prao'SrEROUSLY; adv, [from preſperoui. ] Succeſsfully Fr 


fortunately, | tie ATE AGEL; ob 

Proſperoufly 1: have attempted, OO ICT TT FT 

With wers pug led your wars, even to | 
The * of Rome. N +» Shatsſp. Cerialanut- 


Shaieſp. King Lear. 


* 
- 
Ce ,?;7y“32tE — hhhh!„„„ 


This man encreaſed by little and little, and things proſpered 


2 Mac. viii. 82 


roſper "beſt; when they are advanced to 


in regard of our corrupt inclination to abuſe the 


Pro'srEROUS. adj; [proſperus, Lat.] Succeſsſul; fortunate. 
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In x 596, was the ſecond invaſion upon the main territories of. 2 ) The 8 ound was wed . 15 the #7 ach 

„ {roſperoufly atchieved by Robert car] of Eſſex; in con- \were filed, the pavement covered. with bodies 55 * and 

| "fort with the earl of Nottingham. ; Bacon. An with tears of devout joy, 7 WA 8 : 
Tho, who are. e unjuſt, ate intjtled to Ly, 1 Let us to the place 1830 


bur ati Vittue is Rabbed wich reptoaches. Haden. © Repairing where he judg'd us, proftrate Hall 
Px of SPERSOUSNESS. 1% [from proſperam:]-: Proſperity. eee Nac Fa ? b 0 a 
ardon 2 ton. 
Na CIENCE. u. J. | rr K Micio, Tan} N. 0 . of Ree While e frofirate. dere en it I 15, = obs 
ooking forward. Kind virtuous: drops juſt gath'ring in my eye. Psqre. 
PROST a n. /. [from „ Meak Lat £7 Dejec- To PROSTRATTE. w. 4. [proflratus,” Lat.] This was ac- 
tion; depreſſion; ſtate of being caſt Pin act of 9 cented WORE on the firit ſyllable. 1. Lo lay flat; to 
ing down. A word not to be adopted. th... throw down. 2. {Se proſterner, Fr.) To, throw down 
Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, — are "Caves up a in ado ration 
fever, watching, and frofleruatium of ſpirits. Wileman. (a) In the ſtreets many they flew, bad; fred: divers places, 
*Pro'sTETHIS. 2. / (gern dds. J In ſurgery, that which / e n 8 ena Weer. 
fills up what is wanting, as when fiſtulous ulcers are filled PAL Gingh: oth png atey 1111/27 ee 
1 Ae 5 Dig. Finding a tree alone all comfortleſs ö 
up with fleih. Beats on it ftrongly,« it to ruinate. | bene. 
To PRO/STITUTE. v., 4. betta, Lat. proſtituer, Fr.] Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants againft the winds, be- 
1. To fell to wickedneſs ; to expoſe to crimes for a re- fore they come too fiercely, and in a moment proftrate a whole 
ward. It is commonly uſed of women fold to whoredom year's labour. 1 e 3,54 Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
by others or themſelves. 2. To expoſe upon vile The drops fallin 15 thicker, faſter, ” and with greater force, 
| forma beating down Ape e the trees, e ns Tf 
corn grow ing in elds. 9 004WAYH S Nat 
& ) Do not þr ofitute thy ae , to EN ©. be a (2.) Some have fraftrated themſelves an hundred times in the 
w 1 t f ne, 7 n day, and as often in the night. + Duppa. 
Rape ay Jute. 85 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. ProsTRA'TION- . 1. [ profternation, Fr. from proftrate.] 


Vho ſhall prevail with them to do that themſelves which they 1. The act of falling down 1 i ROpagtous; 2. DejeCtion ; 


#- Mc f God, to ſpare his people and his heritage, to praſfitule deprefiion. 
in * H. 7: Nor is only a reſolved proftration unto Antiquity, a eu ful 
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thera no more to: their own ſiniſter deſigns. Decay of. Hiety. 
Affections, conſecrated to children, huſbands, and parents, enemy unto knowledge, but any 11 ent el unto au- 
are vilely 7 Mituteg and thrown N upon a hand at * . work NIFTY Mg 7 Ee 15 1 lad . 
8 : N. 
peg ) It were unfit, has ſo ee and glorious 2 n altars, images, ſacrifices, hymns and froftrations, | Stilling, 
die goſpel promiſes, ſhould: ſtoop dawn like fruit upon a full 3 ane 8 to in ſpeculation, they rever!- 
laden bough, to be FR by —_ ＋ and wanton _— that one * a Ou : jr dle x i 155 managed with fr proj” 
heaven ſhould be proſirtuted to ſlo men. * en. tration of reaſon than of bo ou 
Pao'srITUTE. adj: [proflitutus, Lat.] Vicious for hire; . prefiration of Bras or eg e 
fold to infamy or wickedneſs ; fold to whoredom. ProdtwWik 1. I prof * Pr. rere. A building: be 
Their common, loves, a ed abandon'd N has only pillars in the front. . 
Made bold by wart, oe ber bead. Fri, Pn03%/LL0 als. u. J, [pro and Hf.! A projigiſm 
ö p fr h b. X Riel is when two or more ſyllogiſms are fo connected together, 
1 Ro'STITUTE. n. J. [from the verb.] 1. ms ig, that the concluſion of the former is the ene or — mig 
# mercenary ; one who is ſet to ſale. 2. [Proftibulum, at.] 
Te Fl t. nor of the following. Watts. 
4 Ne A FRI NOS, LIN hag yr, ProTa'srs. #. J. [protaſe, Fr. wie} - 1 N ech or 
1 Rs ee rey #: N a 1 Dry 1-1 Propofitiong 2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part of a 
4 | No hireling ſhe, no proftitute to praiſe. Pope. comedy or tragedy that explains the : ar gument « of the 15M 
3 From every paint they come, 0 . 
| 1 * Then 17855 no dearth of 2 A Rome. Dryden. ProTa'Tik- adj. [protatique, Fr. meorarinly.] Pre revious. 
1 ProsTITU'TIGN. n. /. ſproftitution, Fr. from proftitute.] There are pratatich perſons in the ancients, 3 they uſe 
0 1 AE 4 in their plays to hear or give the relation. Dry W 
4 1. The act of ſetting to ſale ; the ſtate of being ſet to To PROTECT. e F 7 F; JT 
3 ſale. 2. The life of a publick ſtrumpet. | P Ne er, Ig 
| defend ; to cover from evil; to ſhield, 
il '2.) An infamous woman, having paſſed her youth in a moſt ct The kin N Willey | g 
*t _ ſhameleſs ſtate of profiitution, now gains her livelihood by ſedu- Had virtuous uncles to protect Ys grace, 8 Sage. 
„ 4 cing others. Adliſon, Spectator. leave not the faithful ſide, 1 
ROS TRA! TE. adj. [profiratus, Lat. The accent was for- That we thee being, {till ſhades thee and protettt. Milton. 
. | merly on dd firſt ſyllable. Sidney and Spenſer ſeem to Full in the midſt of his own ftrength he ſands, FR | 
'' differ.) . Lying at length. 2. Lying at WAR Is - Th Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 
i Thrown png in humbleſt adoration. His ſhade protects the plains. Droden's il 
(1.) Once I ſaw with dread oppreſſed Pror CT10N) 2. / |protetiion, Fr. from prutecb. De- 
Her Whom I dread; ſo that with proffrate Ds. , fence; ſhelter from evil. 2. A paſſport ; \exempricn 
Her length the rarely; in love's chief cloathing and Sidney. from being moleſt ed: a the bad a Pr otection 2 1b 
| Before fair Britomart ſhe fell proftrate. . Spenſer. rebellion. 
1 heard the weſtern lords would undermine © CENT! Wo 27 Drive tow'rd Done 8 thiss iy er 
1 . His city's wall, and lay his tow'rs proftrate. er. | n Both welcome and-protedtion. i | ohakeſp. King Lear. 
\', Groveling and trofivate on yon lake of fire. Milton. If the weak might find Protection from the mighty,” they 
8 ) Look "hy acious on thy proſtrate thrall.” bs a could Ae ebenen, 2 eee 21 wh 4 400 
1 At thy knees lie 1716 4. of the empire is my protection. ettlewwell. 
; Our Þ Sreftrats bolbnbes forc't with prayers to rie, 1 Porz“ CTAVR Nath. Krom vn! A Dofepfive FP mm 
If any hoſpitable right, or boone _ te MAE hy e eee DAG at 
Of other nature, fuch as have bin wonne W . San | The fately failing wart guards til egen ſe, „ 
FF laws oi ren wee tha walt [ca 'C al man. 2  Protedtive of * voung! Laut 8990 1 0 kee, | 
. 53. a. ** a 236 - 1 af Nd W MAYA LW ASE 4: 8 | 
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SO = 8 25 2 Fe Ne 1 9 5 1 5 2s wh ; | OY ; r W 1 . 5 | 12 | ; 
; Paornicros: e's Shy tr Fr 1 1. De- % an the lateſt otefters againſt 

tender; ſhelterer : ſuppotter 3 one who, ſhields from evil gr uk on name . n er the {nie — 
or oppreſſion 3- guardian. 2. An officer who bad hereto- . " Yip 


"fre 8 care of the 9 om in the King's Minority. e . Unken Fr. A 
prefled i 


ither th ſhall henceforth reſort, Latin. head reg er. 
N 115 Ju . — crave, and ſuceour at your court; e 3 e eee the 2 8 dhe, denies the Nubians pro. 
And then your hightiels,' nat for ours alone, u 54% as feſſing of Ones 1Ence th hop of Rote. "BrereWwood. 
But for the world's protector ſhall be known. Waller. P ROTHONO'TA RISH IP. 1 09 pr e * The 
he king of Spain, who is pruregbor of the RIA, ; ice e or dignity of 5% Ee oer, 
receive information from the great duke, | Lulu. | the prothonotariſhip of the, chancery. , , " Carew. 
* (2+) Is it concluded, he ſhall be-protedfor? . | Pao e 6 [protekel; » Dutch; 9 French; 
—1 is determin'd, nat concluded yet. Sbaleſßeare. 8 egen, from n and . The cm egy! copy 
Paors/ CTRESH 5. %. | {proteSrice, Fr. from. proter.) A of any writing. Nee e 


. woman that protects. An original is filed the protocol,: or Ribas Watris f and if 
All things ſhould; be guided bird Hh duo, asthe ſove- . the protocol, vrhich is the root and foundation. of the inſtrument, 
reign A e ae of the anterprize. b t Bacon. does not appear, the infirument is not valid. |  Aplife. 
eno e arts with a propitious haf 
That n to their great protectreſi fly. ln. martyr. A term applied to St. Stephen. 
255 ON 8 BOY 17 — in ed hold m4 to e, 1 f. e ee Original; thing , 
0 e rege ce rſt formed,as a copy to ollowed afterwards. 0 
CoD etnies lg, 7eentapenbony malig. 

0 d 5 a perio o our pr „ Adam and Eve. | wey. 
Pagans TY- . þ. [proterwitas, Latin, ] \ Pegvidhnels z 'PRofory? 2." 1. * pretohyge, Fr. rer ] The ori- 

Petulance. 215 6 Jil eigal ef a copy ; exemplar; archetype. | 
To PROTE'ST. 9. u. [proteflor, Lat. prateſier, F cl To e is the Bae pe df! all exact r Wotton. 
give a ſolemn declaration of opinion or refalutien; J a The image and prototype were two diſtin Mates and 
Here's the twin brother of thy. erde but jon thine inherit ches re what Kier to the exemplar could de attributed 
19 8 for, I proteſt, mine never ſhall. Jhbaleſpeare. to th image. Stillingfleet. 


 protefied and ſpoke the pr e of lour comedy. , Shakeſpeare." 16 40 len. Shen 46 1 rte th 
I have long lov'd herz aan ho proteft to vou, beſftowe much if ein | ſg: get 1 hi Hep 3 tare ir 


en be followed her with a re ee 7013 31 ep. 0 — * & 46 but traci the war.” molles. 
He protefts againſt your. wates, and fwears | /} {: 30 a but po thi} an fo ner ſmock; 1 8 
15 not be N any 20} 3 n en . 11 bis 180 cotild he b en his ſpeech. Shakeſp- 
e conſcience has o diſappro proteſt again 7 
1 r eee, Ar paflons. | .cSabth. Puork 4 cr. [from tlie verb.] Tedious e continutnce. 


n iT! 1 11 BY 
T, ProTE! E . a. 10 5410 beore o Mo-; to give 0 Since I did leave e preſente my lote, 4 


N. 4. 5 Many long * WEary* days I have out-wörn, RY $1019 
61.0 . 1 3 e ih 12362 ane nights, chat flowhy fend to mõmτα q 
Frech their firſt of e eee x a XY 8 rb. 2» Ther hd protrat trom exeping until N g Spenſer. 
* (2.) —— Fiercely the 1 
My journey ſtrange, with Len e. b out any thing to tedious length. 2. A nge vH g in- 
Proteſting Fate ſupreme. Milton, ſtrument for taking and meaſuring angles. a 


opinion commonly againſt ſamerhing ; as, ky Tongs pub- ing to length. 
lied a proteſt. r 


arm die 32018 162! . 0 


R 1 


b 11 7. 5 
Proxes raux: SF. Chin rh" \Belopging,.ao pro- Aa long protadtion, SHRIOra wit endure, .” r e 
teſtants. ot L e SAVE; 144 nit SBetrays the opportunt 324d. 5 AP K 
CY : Þ - . Id b 
Ace the n 40 che br religion, Seetal mations As to the fabulous trotradtions. f the age the world by 
are erben ben gf be prin a 2 Addiſon." the. Egyptians, they are uncertain i le traditions. figs Hale. 
Pro'TESTANT:; A. . [proteflant, Fr. from proteſt]. One ProTRA'CTIVE: af. {fegm. n Dilatory'; ; delay- 
of thoſe who adhere to them, who, at” the beginging of ing; ſpinning! to «+ yt a 4 . t e e 
: the © © — Our works are noughkt e W 
7 Kae Rage e Againſt, the gffeß f 2 oo | But the protradtive tryals'of great Jlave; 0 ; 
his is the firſt example of any ſcbigſant Abe a "I dl on —＋ 3 he dualer. 3k 
taken up arms AUP their, King a protefignt. | King Charles. Hr” Pr. De Arcs, W 
| 9 And ſtrove by mildneſs to reduce their hearts. | Herder. 


g STATION. . t % 0 
1 * a 8 of e or ae . | Paar! PTICAL. at. Teole Pl, Hertatory; ſuaſory. 
- 'He maketh rode ation to them of Carinth, that the goſpel. The means "uſed are rl didactical and proteeptical ; de- 
did not by -cther meats prevail with tem, than with others monſtrating the Aa of. the Crone then FE _ pro- 
"is ſame goſpel taught by the reſt of the - gy tay [4 Wo Aaoler. er 0 be 57.7 . = che bs by, * OR irs Erfidebity. 
But fo) your. proteſtation; _ 1 5 204 M 
What you profeſss. a Shabeſhs: Elite, J, Hals. Ta: Pror ag! ks Fe 75 +, | [protruds, Latin], To. 12 for- 
If the lords of — beth any onder ſt theme, Wart. 1.21 100 
ſome nobleman ubliſhed a Froteftation,: jor own it. lat endon. When 1 — Based has E its 85 k op: che food, 
I med at 15 ſolemn proteſlauon of the poet: in the firſt at protrudes.it into the guts, elne, per: br Pg, 
page, that he believes neither in the fates or deſtinies, + Addiſ. gently — along. , - Tray 
PRO T ELSTER. n , f from proteſt. I "One who KN z one They vie not left, upon the, en. $ being . — 
who utters a ſolemn declaration. and. conſtraimed' to fall off from erwin egalls. by, the mud or 
— Didd ade win CA * 547 30114 1011 carth, which is diſchargeil into it by rivers; -- oodwward, 
— ſtale with ordinary oaths"my l, % benen 25) His left arm extended, and fte: finger prowudee,. ric. 
To severh new Holger? * bad 2 cu: "ate 2 2 = To Fon“ DE: n. To ihruſt itſelf . . 
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The peaking cornuto _ in the inſtant, after we had Ta e . 4. beben, > lat Nd dra out; 


e e eee — e 


Yo Kr af \ProTRA/ CTER-. A. .. [from protrad.] 1. One irh draws . 


Pk oTx'sr. 1 7. [from the verb 4 Wien MEN. of Per N. er ton. n. / (from Protrat?] The at of draw | 
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It the ſpirits. be not merely detained, but protrude. a little, 
and that motion be confuſed, there followeth putrefaction. 


Bacon. 


F 


1 


ProraufION. n. , [protruſes; Lat.] The act of thruſting 
p : #. EET LR . Cad Ap 


forward thruſt; puſh. 


. To conceive this in bodies inflexible, and without all ro- 


„in of parts, were«to' expect a race 


P 


ſwelling above the reſtq prominence; tumour -- 


"ing of waters, all the protuberances of the earth would infinite 


Pier bp EAANT. adj. [from protuberate.] Swelling; pro- To Prove. . 4. fpribe, Lat. pronder, Pr.] 

A bn e | | to ſhow by argument or teſtimony. 2. To try; to 
bring to the teſt. ' 3. To experience. 4, To endure ; to 
_ try by ſuffering or encountering. | 25 


= 


another's more ſunk and depre 

Though the eye ſeems round, in reality the iris is protuberant - 
above the white, elſe the eye could not have admitted a whole 
i Mabe Mdlo ated Y* 
7 PROTU'BERATE.  v. 5. [pretubers, Latin.] To ſwelt 


4. Daring ; preſumptuous. 5. 
perſon- C. Grand; lofty; ſplendid. ; magnificent. 7. 


One can have the idea of one body moved, 'whilft others 
are at reſt; then the place it deſerted, 
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* Brown's Vulgar Erroirs. fleſh. | 


gives us the idea of Froud fleſh. \ 
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(s.) That camphire begets in men an impotency unto ve- 


nery, obſervation. will hardly confirm, and we have found it 
fail in cocks and hens, which was à more favourable tiyal than 


that of Scaliger, when he gave it unto a bitch that was froud. 
e St eb ad +», Brown's Pidgar Errours, 


TJ 
reſiſt 


the inffux of the liquid, that begets a fungus or proud 
a NN Arbutbnot o Alrments.. 
This eminence is compoſed of little points, called fungus or 


pure ſpace without ſolidity, whereinto another body may enter, Prov'pLy. adu. [from proud.] 1. Arrogantly ;\ oftenta- 


without either reſiſtance or protrufionof any thing. Locke. 


ROTU'BERANCE. #, / [frotubero, Latin] Something 


If the world were eternal, by the continual fall and wear- 


2ges ſince have been levelled, and the ſuperficies of the earth 

rendered plain. Hale Origin of Mankind. + 
Mountains ſeem but ſo many wens and unnatural protube- + 
rances upon the face of the earth. More. 


* 


minent. br far at ect wat tag 
One man's eyes are more e and ſwelling. out, 
ed. - Glarville's Icehſis. 


4 
. * 


hemiſphere at one view. | 


forward; to ſwell out beyond the parts adjacent. 


If the navel fratuberates, make a Goall ep dn uh * 


lancet through the ſkin, and the waters will voided with 


out any danger of a dene Ae Sharp Surgery. / 
PROUD. 2%. [pnude, or phux, Saxon 


Da xon.] 1. Too much 
pleaſed with hunſelf. 2. Elated, valuing himſelf: with 
of before the object. 3, Arrogant; haughty ; impatient. 


Oſtentatious; ſpecious ; grand. 8. Salacious.; eager 


* 


for the male . Pnyde, Sax. is ſwelling} Fungous; 


eruberant. 


J. | FAR ene, ,\ 


(4) The proudeft admirer of his own parts might find it 


uſeful to conſult with others, though of inferior capzcity. Hatt... 


(2.) If thou beeſt proud, be moſt inſtant in praying for hu- 


mility. _ 
+ REY that with malicious joy, 1 
Does man her ſlave oppref: bo ? (4 of HY SEEN CER 


. Proud »f her office to deſtroy, ' or per ht ; 
Is ſeldom pleas d to bleſs. . Dtydens Horace. 


In vain of pompons chaſtity you're proud, ' 
Virtue's adultery of the tongue, when loud,  Drygaen.. 
High as the mother of the gods in place, | | 


And proud, like her, of an immortal race. Dryden. 


If it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and vain in her- 
ſelf, we could hardly take better means to raiſe this paſſion in 


her, than thoſe that are ho uſed in their education. Law. 
(3.) The patient in ſpirit. is better than the proud-in- ſpirit. 


| A foe lo troud will not the weaker ſcek. 4 Milton. 
Proud Sparta with their wheels reſounds. Pope.. 


(4.) By his underſtanding he ſmiteth through the froud. Job. 


The blood foretold the giant's fall, My 
By this proud Palmer's hand. © Drayton. 


The proud attempt thou haſt repell'd. Milton. 
(.) He like a proud ſterd vein'd, went haughty on. Milton. 
(6-) So much is true, that the ſaid country of Atlantis, as: 


well as that of Perw, then called Coya, as that of Mexico, 
then named Tyrambel, were mighty and proud kingdoms in 


arms, ſhipping and riches. ... Bacon New Atlantis. 


S Supportedt by a hundred pillars dd. P:. 


Storms of ſtones from the proud temple's height /| | 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alighht. Dryden. 
The palace built by Picus vaſt and raund]]f.... 


(7+) I better brook the:loſs of brittle life, On 


Than thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me. | Shakeſpeare, 


Smile on me, and I will pz6ve, 
Wonder is ſhorter liv'd than love. 
If it prove any thin 


Lofty of mien; grand of 


P. = pr 1 i + 5 lm 
6.) Thy overpraiſing leaves in doubt 


Di of Man. 
That to ambition ſacrific'd my love. 


And learn to fear whom he diſdains to love. 
To PROVE. v. . 1. To make trial. 2: To be found by 


eee. 


tiouſſy 3 in a proud manner. 2. With loftineſs of mien. 


(.) — He bears himſelf more proudly © © [4 
Even to me perſon, than I thought he would. Sbateſp. 
Ancus follows with a fawning air 3 1 
But vain within, and #roudly popular. Dryden. 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; | | 
Vain inſolence. ERS Se t Adiliſon. 


Nr n ets ves 1.75 © 
Between her white wings mantling proudly rows; - Million. 
1. To evince ; 


1 Let the trumpet ſound, 
It none appear to frove upon thy perſon 

Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 8 
There is my pledge; I'II prove it on thy heart. Shakeſp.. 
So both their deeds. compar'd this day ſhall prove. Milton. 


- 1 Waller. | 
| it can only prove againſt our author, 
that the aſſignment of dominion to the eldeſt is not by divine 


inſtitution. | | 13 ty Locke. 
In. ſpite of Luther's. declaration, he will prove the tenet upon 
him. N ; Atterbary. 


2 ©(2:) Wilt thou thy idle rage by reaſon prove? | 
Or ſpeak thoſe thoughts, which 2 no power to move? 
bad Ed » \ Sandys.. 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee firſt-prov'd... Milton. 
1 Delay not the preſent, but 
Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd, and darts, | 
We prove this very hour. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
Could ſenſe make Marius fit unbound, and prove 
I The cruel lancing of the knotty gout. Davies. 
Well I deſerv'd Eyadne's ſcorn to grove, ' öůM—; 
Walter. 


Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus frowe, 


Dryden. 


experience. 3. To ſucceed. 4. To be found in the 
(I.) Children prowe,. whether they can rub upon the breaſt 


5 — The ſons prepare | | 
Meeting like winds. broke looſe upon the main, 
To rode by arms whoſe fate it was to reign, 


(2.) Prove true, imagination; oh, prove true, | 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en. for you: ' Shakeſpeare. 
All eſculent and garden herbs, fet upon the tops of hills, 
will prous more medicinal, though leſs eſculent. Bacon. 


(3.) If the experiment proved not, it might be pretended, 
that the beaſts were not killed in the dus time. 


((.) The fair bloſſom hangs the head. 


I 


Sideways, as on a dying bet. 


And thoſe pearls of «dew ſhe wears, e 
Frode to be preſaging tears. Mltos, 
The beauties which adorn'd that age, p65 
The ſhining ſubje&s. of his ragez, 1 

Hoping they. ſhould. immortal fr i. 

pts hay ſucceſs in love. "wel Waller. 
When the inflammation ends in a\gangrene,, the caſe! froves 
mortal. 70 0 % ĩ .. 
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Sharp's Surgery. 


with one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another, Bacon. 
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Or in a jointure vaniſh from 


Pro'veaBLE. ag. [from prove.) That may be proved. 
Prove'piTOR. 6 xn. / er veditire, Italian,] One who 


undertakes to procure ſupplies for an 


The Jews, in thoſe ages, had the office of ;revedore. Friend. 


PRO M p EA. u. . (ſrotande, Dutch; provence, French. ] 


N For nought but provender. 


Diy food for btutes ; hay and corn | 
© Good provend:y labouring horſes would have. Tuſſr. 
I do appoint him {tore of jrovender' 5 Ku | | 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. Shateſſ care. 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave | 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, F5. 
Shakeſp. Othello. 
Wbene'er he chanc'd his hands to lay 1 45 
On magazines of corn or hay, O. 
Gold ready coin'd appear d, inſtead 
Of paultryprovender and bread. 
For a fortnight befcre you kill them, feed them with hay or 
other prove nder. * | 3 8 


PRO'VERB. „. / [proverbe, Fr. proverbium, Latin] 1. 


ſaw; an adage. 


in this poet, 
PROVECRBIALLV. 


inſects. 


7, PROVIDE. . 4. \[phevideo, 


ing or eſcaping any ill. 
care of beforehand. 


A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by the people; a 
2. A word; a by-word ; name or 
obſervation commonly received or uttere . 
(r.) The ſum cf his whole book of prowerbs is an exhortation 
to the ſtudy of this practick wiſdom. _ Decay of Piety. 
It is in praiſe and commendation of men, as it is in gettings 


and gains; for the proverb is true, that light gains make heavy 


purſes; for light gains come thick, whereas great come but 
now and then. | Bacon Eſſays. 
The froverb ſays of the Genoeſe, that they have a fea with- 


out fiſh, land without trees, and men without faith, Addifor, 


(2.) Thou haſt delivered us for a ſpoil, and a froverb of 
reproach. 17 634.59 To. iii. 4. 


o Pro'vens, v. 4. from the noun. Not a good word.] 


1. To mention in a 
proverb. ' 
'(r.) Am I not ſung and proverb'd for a fool 
In ev'ry ſtreet; do they not ſay, how well 
Are come upon him his deſerts? 
. (4. Let wantons, light of heart, : 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels: 
For I am frovberbi with a grandſire phraſe; 
I'll be a candle-holder and look on. | 


proverb. 2: To provide with a 


Shakeſpeare. 


: Pxove'aBIAL. adj. ¶ proverbial, French; from proverb. ] 


1. Mentioned in a proverb. 2. Relembling a proverb; 
ſuitable to a proverb. 3. Compriſed in a proverb. | 
(I.) In caſe of exceſſes, I take the German / rover bial cure, 
by a hair of the ſame beaſt, to be the worſt in the world; 


and the beſt, the monks diet, to eat kill you are fick, and faſt 
Temple s Mijcellanies. 


till you are well again. 
(2.) This river's head being unknown, and drawn to a pro- 


ver bial obſcurity, the opinion became without bounds. Brown. 


* 


(3.) Moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches. are 5 
| Pot e. 


adv. | from proverbial. ] Tn 2 proverb. 
It is | roverbially ſaid, formicæ ſua bilis ineſt, habet & muſca 


ſplenem; whereas theſe parts anatomy hath not diſcovered in 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Latin.] 1. To procure 


beforehand ; to get ready; to prepare. 2. a 
to ſupply: with F or ve before the thing provided- 


3. To ſtipulate; to make a conditional limitation. 4- 


To PRO VIDE again/l., To take meaſures for counteraQ- 
ill. 5. To Provipe for. To take 


(x.) God will frovide himſelf a lamb for a e 
Provide out of all, able men that fear God. Ex. xvill, 21. 
He happier ſat provides for us. © | Mitten, 
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A thouſand archers daily to attend. 
q rait to the knees, let ſome 


Swifts Miſcel. 


Mortimer. 


Milton's Agoniftes, | 


ence give neither cauſe nor hope to 
them, ſo are they not ſtirred with falſe praiſe to trouble others 


2. To furniſh; 


di 


6 
77 9 1 


(2.), mee: Part incentive peed 
pernicious with one touch to fre. Milton. 


Ye . 2 „ 
[4 Las TT” . - 2 
7 Provide, 


To mate experiments of gold, be rovided o à conſerva- 
\ tory of ſnow, a good large vault bn ground, 


and a deep 
well 


_, The king forthwith prov ides him of a guard, | 
* | Daniel. 
If I have really drawn» a portra! ! 
better artiſt provide himfelf of a deeper canvas, and taking 
theſe hints, {et the figure on its legs, and finiſh it. 
Denen £097 
VMiitb large expence and wwith a pompous train 
Provided, as to viſit France or Span. 
An earth well 7rovided of all requiſite thi 
table world. . 


for an habi- 
| net's Theory. 
Rome, by the care of the magiſtrates, was well ided 
an CG . 5 -  Arbuthnot on Coins. 
When the monaſteries' were granted away, the pariſhes were 


| left deſtitute, or very meanly provided of any maintenance for 


a paſtor, „ HORA IRE pl tec eee Miſcer, 
They were of good birth, and ſuch who, although inheriting 
good eſtates, yet happened to be well educated, and frowided 
with learning. | | | Sao. 
(4. ) Sagacity of brutes in defending themſelves, provi dirg 
.againft the inclemency of the weather, and care for their N 
| | | 973 Fr Hals. 


Some men, inſtructed by the lab ring ant, | 
Provide again th' extremities of want, Dryden. 
Fraudulent practices were provided againſt by laws. Arbuth. 
(5-) States, which will continue, are above all things to up- 
hold the reverend regard of religion, and to provide for the 
fame by all means. een e | 
| He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for. 
A. provident man frowides for the future. Raleigh. 
My arbitrary bounty's undeny'd ; + . | 
I give revei ſions, and for heus provide. Garth. 
He will have many dependents, whoſe wants he cannot pro- 
vide nr. =Y | Adder. 


F, 


Shakeſpeare. 


ProvipeD that. [This is the form of an adverbial expreſ- 


ſion, and the French number pourweu gue among their 
con junctions; it is however the 13 of the verb 
trevide, uſed as the Latin, audito bc fieri. ] Upon theſe 
terms; this ſtipulation being made. 
If I come off, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, and my gold 
are yours; provided I | 
free entertainment. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
I take your offer, and will live with you, "a 
Provided that you do no outrages. Shakeſpeare. 
Provided that he ſet up his reſolution, not to let himſelf 
down below the dignity of a wiſe man. L' Eftrange. 


Pro'viDence. 2. ſ. { providence, Fr. providentia, Latin. ] 


1. Foreſight; timely care; forecaſt ; the act of provid- 

ing. 2. The care of God over created beings; divine 

ſuperintendence. 3. Prudence; frugality ; reaſonable 

and moderate care of expenſe, _ EP old 

(.) The only people, which as by their juſtice and provi- 
eir neighbours to annoy 


quiet. 5 | | | Sidney. 
Providence for war is the beſt prevention of it. Bacon. 
An eſtabliſhed character ſpreads the influence of ſuch as move 


| in a high ſphere, on all around; it reaches farther than their 


own care and providence can do. HA Atterbury. 
(2-9 This appointeth unto them 'their kinds of working, 2 
pe 


right y termed prowidence, _ 8 ... - Hooker. 
Is it not an evident ſign of his wonderful prowidence over us, 
when that food of eternal life, upon the utter want whereof our 
endleſs deſtruction enſueth, is prepared and always ſet in ſuch a 

PREY . 6 hh 9 " Hooker, 


readineſs.” - - | | 
Eternal providence exceeding thought, 
Where none appears can make herſelf a way. 


Was 


Bacon, Natural Hiftory. 


e 


have your commendation for my more 


tion whereof, in the purity of God's own knowledge, is 


| Spenſer, 
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7 A: 80 ue. 
Orange, with) youth,. experience: has, 1215 
In action young, in council dz: = | 
Orange is what Auguſtus. whe, | 193 bn 1 5 
Brave, wary, provident and bold. att Welter. 
A very ' proſperous people, fluſhed with great ſucceſſes, 


perpetuate their happineſs: +1 an nem 10 ditterbury. 
PrOVIDE'NTIAL. ad. from providence.) nene, pro- 
vidence ; referrible. to pfoviden ces. . 
What a confuſion. would it bring upon mankind; if thoſe, 
unſfalnßed with the providential diſtribution of heats and 
colds, might tale the e ne their own hands. 
I Efirange. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according. to the 
courſe of nature, and yet the are made arguments of rovĩ- 
dence, nor are theſe things eſs þr e decade regular. 
2 Hurnet's Th, 
The abtehed earth; were it not for this remarkably pnowvi- 

| ay: bontivance of things, would have Won 1 


Nenn 
This Pg düse ſoft contexturè of the Bt, 

Shows the wiſe author's providential care. Blvetnibre, 
Provipe'NTIaLLY: adv, [from at}, he's the 
care of providence. ' 

Every animal i is Providentinlly direfcd to the uſe of its pro- 

per weapons. Nay on the Creation. 

It happened very providemially. t6 the honour of the chriſtian 
religion, that it did not take its riſe in the dark. illiterate ages 
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height. Addiſon. 

Pro'VIDENTLY. — — [from provide.) Wick foreſight ; 
with wife precaution. i 

Nature having deſigned water fowls to fly i in the us and live 

in the water, ke providently; makes their feathers. of ſuch a 

texture, that they do not admit the water. ct Boyle. 


ProviiDER. 1. . [from provide] He who! provides" or 


Le bt. DE 
* 2 
— n 
* 0 
EY oe — 


the n . 
r 
2 0 2 ” 


e ail jos ding W n 
NL, 4 0 E 
gh 9 Fg is Xo Fo ry ty he ca e 
. world, SA mer 5 70 th where to chuſe 
e lace ke and 18 their vide, 125 Alion. 
9 gt e #27 1 oth, ſui er many rticular 
ae 0 The . eh of .the Game: {Roc wp mY — 8. 
that IE! | 
der I 155000 of eh. i Fon 5 fe 2 5 th In EP: and 
his providence... e Are 4 . 
rite: ) By thrift my i ay fortune to repair, - oa 
ough late, yet is at come my care; LY od 
i heart th At be n my bien, 5 25 ww we 
| Reduce d to WY by timely l "Dryden. 
Pro/viDEN:T\ ac T pr-widens, atin.] "RT ling; Cau- 
tious; prudent with, reſpect to ſuturitʒy ne kV! 
N LA your, brot her tr ige 2s 5 
oſt provident in peril, bine himſelf - {10654 
0 a1 maſt that Hv d upon the fea * 2 Jen Shatteſp. 
We outſelves-account ſuch a man for prov ident, as remem- 
bering things paſt, and obſerving things preſent, can, by judg- 
ment, and W the one with t Lowe en for 
future. n | An. 
| — Firſt crept 5 al 
The p par ſimonious e ee 121 
- Ok future, © Yo 25) 


ſeldom” ſo pious, ſo humble, ſo juſt, or ſo provident, as is | 


© | 


ory of the . 


of the world, mat at a time when Arts and ſciences were at their 


procures. * 
Here's money for my meat, 
I would have left it on the board, fo ſooon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayets for the Provider. r Shakeſdeare. 
PRO/VINCE. n. /. [ province, Fr. trovincia, Latin.] 1. 
A conguered country; a country governed by a delegate. 
2. The proper er or 1 of- _ one. nw A re- 
80 „ Net . RY 
(+ ) Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine 4 conquer. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Drs toly arg 
Mi 2 up, an 7 8 e ae by Rome. 1 
| gaben. 17 Abe, or ſank in . 
05 In Wp. ede rovuinces. © | F Pope. 
F amy fit for honour's tougheſt tak zj © 
Nor cd et found fooling was-my fone. So 
Nor can alone ſuſtain this day's * N Note. 
is thine, hate er is pleafant, good or b 
0 All nature is thy . life thy care. Do. 
TDis not the ele prownee. to beſtow - 
True freedom. Dryden s Perfius. 


. The woman's {ravine is to he careful in her economy, and 
chaſte in her affection. 1. | Tatler, 


(3) ——— Over many a tract 
Of 900 n they march d, and a a province wide, 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


© Their 8 s are cooped up in narrow bounds : ſo 
that they never look a 9 inte other provinces of the intel lec- 
oy world. Hatts's Improvvement of the Mind. 


e FIC cauſed Eontified towns and large provinces to be re- 
". ſtored ; which-had been conquered long before. Davevant. 
Provincial, ad. [ provincial, Fr. from province. J 1. Re- 
lating to a province; belonging to a province. 2. Ap- 
pendant to the principal country. 3. Not of the mother 
country; rude; unpoliſhed. 4. Ne Sen bh to n 
archbiſhop's juriſdiction; not ecumenical. 
„.) The duke dare not more\{tretch © | 
This finger of mine, than he dure rack his own 3 
His ſubje& am I not, nor here provincial. - © Shakeſp. 
(.) Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and left an 
Ne even to their prowmeial dominions. Brown. 
They build and treat with ſuch — f 
8 like ty anibitious monarchs of the(a 
They give the law! to our provincial ſtage. e 
A country ſquire having only thie provincial accent upon his 
1 which is neither a fault, nor in his * to remedy, 


muſt marry a eaſt wench.- Ty. 
Ius mien was aukward; graces 185 had none; 
Provincial were his notions and his tone. Harte. 


(4.) A law made in a frowincial ſynod, is properly , termed 
a provincial conſtitution. 
P xoVI' NCIAL..m, J [ provincial, Fr. from province.) A 
" ſpiritual governour. '+ 
Valignanus was 3 oh tha Jeſuits in the Indies. Still, 
To PrRoviNClaTE.' v. a. from arge To turn to a 
;Provinee. A word not in uſe.” 
When there was a deſign to — the whole- kingdom, 
23 ge offered a canton, would not occept of it. 
Howvel"'s Vocal Foreft. 
To PROVIN E. v. u. [ provigner, Fr] To lay a: Rock or 
branch of a en the *ground to rake root for mere en- 
erenſe. 
PROVISION: 1. /. 
ack of providing be 
hand. 


L Lrevif on, Fr r. PE”! 0 Lat.] 1. The 
orehand. 2. Meafures taken before- 
3. Accumulation of ſtores beforehand ; ſtock col- 


lected. 4. Victuals; food; provender. * Terms ſet- 


tled.; care taken. 


(1. )- Kalender knew, that provile an 18: the wandten of bol. 


piality, and thrift the fewel of magnificence, ere Si due. 
(3.) Five days we do allot thee for proviſion, 
To ſhield thee rom diſaſters of the world. 1 Shakeſp. | 


He preſerved. all points of humanity, in td order and 
EN. trovifian for the relief of ſti angers diſtreſſed. Bacon. 
The prudent part is to propoſe remedies for the preſent evils, 
and prov gi u againſt future events. i Temple. 
Religion lays the ſtrictelt obligations upon men, to make the 
beſt rd Iſſon for their comfortable ſubſiſtence i in this world, and 
their ſalvation in the next. ne Jillotſon. 
(3:) Mendoza advertifed, that he wanld veltenthe defend the 
a fo long as he had any proviſian of nals. Anoiler. 
In ſuch abyndanee hes dur choice, 3 N ; 
1 leaves a greater ſtore of fruit wntouch? Fo | 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow * to their prov? th bone _ 12255 


ol = 1 FO we colmanyralths, 


Ayliffe's, Patergon. 


*, 


Deni, ee ee ha you, 
cempley pet beckuſe he had dipt his hanc 8 Was not 
ted to lay; a ſtone in that ſacred p 58 * > South. 


having filled his 287 he Preſerveth the remnant of his provi- 

Fon. - Heylyn, 
(55) This lave wa only to reform the degenerate Engliſh, 

but there was no care taken for the reformation of the mere 


Iriſh, no (ordinance, no provyjion | made for the 1 b of 
their barbarous cuſtoms. Davies on Ireland, 


Proy1's10NAL. adj, [ proviſioncl, Fr. from proviſion] Tem- 

porarily c abidted ; provided for preſent need. 

The commenda ſemeſtris grew out of a natural equi , that, 

in the time of the patron's reſpite. given him to pr ent, the 
church ſhould not be without a nat ſtor. - Aylife. 
PROVI'SIONALLY. adv, hgh eee, 15 way « of . 
viſion. 

The abbot of st. Martin was horn, was baptized, and de- 
clared a man provi/onally, till time ſhould ſhew what he would 
prove, nature had moulded him ſo untowardly. Locke. 


ae]. Stipulation ; caution 3 proviſional condition.” 
© previ % is needfal, chat the ſheriff may not have the 
like power of life as the marſhal ham. Spenſer. 
Some will allow the church no further power, than only to 
exhort, and this but with a 70w4i/o too, that it extends not to 
| ſuch as think themſelves too wiſe to be adviſed. n 
He doth deny his 8 | | 
But with prowyſo and exception, ' 
That we, at our own charge, ſhall e ſtrait 2 
His brother - in- law. | Shakeſp, Henry f. IV. 
Provoca'TION...#., J. | proveratio, Lat. provocation, Pr.] 
1. An act or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. 2. An ap- 
peal to a judge. 3. 1 know not whether, in the * 
Ko e, it be appeal or incitement. 
GL It is a fundamental law, in the Turkiſh empire, that 
„without any other provocation, make war upon 
Cir for the propagation of their law.” © Bacon. 
——— Tempt not my fwelling rage | 
With black reproaches, ſcorn and provocation. Smith. 
(2.) A provocation is every act, whereby the office of the 
judge or his aſſiſtance is aſked ; a 
zn and an extrajudicial app. Aylife. 
3.) The like effects may grow in all towards: theiy paſtor, 
and in their paſtor towards wy, of them, between whom there 
daily and interchangeably paſs in the hearing of God himſelf, 
and in the preſence of his holy angels, ſo many heavenly accla- 
mations, exultations, provecations, and petitions. Hooker. 


Prove! CATIVE. . /. from provoke. ]. Any hg which 

revives a decayed or cloyed appetite. = 

There would be no variety of. taſtes to folljcit his palate; and 
oecaſion exceſs, nor any artificial provecatives to relieve ſatiety. 


Px ovoleatravinass: *. , [from provecative.] The qua” 
lity of being provocative. - 


To PROVOKE: v. 4. I provoquer, Fr. Nee n 
To rouſe; to excite by ſomething offenſive ; to hate 


cauſe; to promote. 4. To challenge. 5. To induce 
by motive; to move; to incite. © * 


P54 U., 8. 
[Neither to provake nor dread | 5 Ws Hh 


New war provot'd. 7 Milton. 
To whet their courage, and their nge dee Dryden. 
I neither fear, nor will provoke the war. Dryden. 
(2,) Though' often provoked, by the inſolence of ſome: of 
the biſhops, to a diſlike of their ee W re ou integrity 
to the a was mee endan. 


en, 


(4. Heccauſe Hons to be brow : " Clarendon. © 
* * Proviſions fad in or for man 42 . Milton. 

© Under whoſe chin 2 hath faſtened a little bag, which 
ſhe hath alſo taught bim to uſe as à ſtore houſe; for in this 


PROPI'SO-. nf. ¶Latin: as, proviſo rem ita ſe babituram 


a including both a 


9 Addiſon. | 


2. To anger; to enrage; to offend ; to incenſe. 3. To 


4 e provoke me unto Ne; burning in incu Ane ber 15 
„ * that proweſs can me yield relief. 
ry the fifth, 1 1 


5 


r i A 82 4 
mm ** N 


. Such Ag 
* of — al rovoke the higheſt.” 


Milton, 


: afterwards. | 


"of to app Pope. 


+. 1 Shakeſpeare. 
one Petro coveted up. his patient with warm cloaths, and 


| . the fever began a little to decline, 1 him cold water to | 


drink till he probe fweat. 


Arbuthnot. 
(4.) He now provokes the ſea-ge | 


8 from the ſhore, * 
With envy Triton heard the martial ſound, 


5 the bold champion for his challenge drown'd. Bryan. 
of the exterior 


bt” ) We may not be ſtartled at the breaking 

earth; for the face of nature dn proveted' men to think of, 
and obſerve ſuch a thing. | 

To PRovo'xs, . n. 1. To ippeal. A Latinifin, 
produce anger. 


(1.) Arius and Pelagius durſt provoke „ pr P. | 
To what the centuries.preceding ſpoke. well 
(. 2.) It was not your brother's Hy diſpoſition made him ſeek 
his death, but a provoking merit. - Shakeſp. King Lear, 
The Lord abhorred n becauſe of the proveting of his 
| ſons. - EL Deut. xxxii. 1 
If we conſider man in ſuch a JoathGunis: and ee cok. 
dition, was it not love enough, that he was een 
a being. 
PROVOCK ER. 1. / [from . 
ger. 2. Cauſer; promoter. 
G.) As in all civil inſurrections, the ringleader is looked on 
with a peculiar ſeverity, ſo, in this caſe, the firſt frowoker has 
den portion of the guilt. bs Gow. of the Tongue. 
A. Drink, Sir, is a great provuter of noſepainting, 
and urine Try Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Provo'sINGLY. adv. {from provoking. ] Inſucha manner 
as to rae anger. 
When we ſee a man that yeſterday kept a humiliation, to- 


- dayi F how b the poſſeſſions of his brethren, we need no other 
proof how 


Taylor. 
I. One that raiſes an- 


Detay of Piesy. 
PROVOST. 1. 7 [ppapare, Sax; proveſt, Fr. froveſte, 
Ital. prepoſitus, Lat.] 1- The chief of any body: as, 
the provoſt of a college. 0 The executioner of an army. 
(1.) He had particular i ine with Dr. Potter, provoſt of 


Queen? s colle Fell. 
(2.) King for on, prove marſhal of the king's army, was 


deemed not only cruel but inhuman in his executions. Hey wo. 


Pxo'vosTsnie. 2. from proveft.] The office of a . 


voſt. 


ip of Rome by Tiberius. 


PRO W. 2. /. proue, Fr. pron; Spaniſh prera, Lal] I be 
head or forepart of a thi | 
The ſra - victory of Ve an was a lady holding a palm in 
her hand, at her foot the frow of a ſhip.” Peachan on Haug 
Mas Strai ht to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prowy CORR 
More herce th important quarrel to ny; 


Prow: ad.” Valiant. Spenſer. 


very ; valour ; military gallantry, 
Men of ſuch proweſs, as n6t to know fear in themſelves, 


they had often made their lives triumph over moſt terrible dan- 

pers, never diſmayed, Fmt wt fortunate, - 5 : * 
0 N 27 | . 

EH That your wiſdom will direct my thought)! 


by hes un; conquired al 11 Joy = 


| Nor ſhould thy frowe s want po and eſteem, 
But that tis ſhewn in mn 5 


Thoſe are they i 4 
2 Firſt ſeen 1 in acts of proweſs 8 N ">; 
10 ee evo ire va. 
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Agamemnon provotes Apollo againſt thee, os. he was 
is a great provoker; it provokes and unprovokes. 5 


Burnett Theory. 


Dryden. 


enjoy | 


n and 5 ty he confeſſed his pride. 


C. Piſo firſt roſe, and afterwards was advanced tothe un! 
' Hakewoll. 


 Pro'wess: nf. ¶ prodezza, Italian; pn, Fr 1 


and yet to teach it in others that ſhould deal with them; for 


8 (. 
- ; Henry VI, 
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PRO sT. adj. [the ſuperlative Gan from prow, adj .) 


PRO'XIMATE. adj. ¶ proximus, Lat.] Next in the ſeries Wo ) The ſimple inherit folly, 


; i e the brain, A common 
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| 115 „ e e ent ß eg nin tg >, N my | SEA 
„„ chael! bf 8 ies. ince WNT . gs Dee — 1 can eng {Es N _ r 
Gabriel! Mittens Par L , "Muſt we ſend to ſtab or gelen all the R wen, + tak 
Ihe yigour of this a 8 was Fenn vain, N * any pretended ute to our crown by the Froximity of 
And that my wonted- 5 I retain, _ 7. „ bloody © For, N 
Witness theſe heaps o Naug 110 on the ng 7 des "Pro'xy. A. . [By contration Froih procuracy.] 1. The. 
Theſe were the entertainments of the ſofter nations, that * ney of another. "The, ſubſtitution of teh, ; 
"fe Il under the virtue and proweſs of the * I-{ empires. e agenc . a fobſtirute'3 appearance of a repreſenta. 


Temple. tive. 3: pe: fon ſubſtituted or deputed. 
one 


1 5 a friend by a deputy, or can be familiar þ 


1. Braveſt; moſt. valiant. 2. Brave; ae from proxy. : | South, 
Morſe J | Had Hyde thus fat by pro; too, | 
(1.) They be two of the 9 kebahts on: ground, As Venus once was faid to do, 
And oft approv'd in many a hard affay, I h he painter muſt have ſearch'd the fries; | 
And cke of fared ſteel, that may be found, | To match the luſtre of her eyes. | Orevvill. 
Do arm yourſelf againſt that day them to n Wee. [3.) A wiſe man will commit no buſineſs of i importance to 
() The faireſt of her ſex, Angelica, a froxy, where he may do it himſelf,,, _ L'Eftrange. 
His daughter, ſought by many prowef knights. | Milton. | We muſt-not think that we, who act only as their proxze- 
To PROWL. v. a. [Of this word the etymology i is doubt- and repreſentatives, may do it for them.  Kettlewell, 
ful : the old dictionaries write prole, which the dreamer wer ol n. /. [ Pruce i is the old name for Pruſſia.] Pruſſian 
Caſaubon derives from mgoaan;, ready, quick. Skinner, a leather. "+ "ih 
F —— gome leathern bucklers uſe | 
far more judicious etymologiſt, deduces it from profeler, a Or folded hides, and others ſhields ef pruce. 8. 


diminutive formed by himſelf from proſer, to prey, F 2 p oman 
RUDE, . f. [prude, Fr.] A w over end ſcru- 
perhaps it may be formed, by accidental corruption, from pulous, and with falſe affectation. 


patrol] To rove over. 


He prowls each place, ftill in new colours deckt, 3 photons Rill on earth SS be Pe 
Sucking one's ill, another to infect. Sidney. Not one-careleſs thought intrudes, . . 
* oWI. v. n. To wander for prey ; to prey z to plun- I 7; nodeſt than the ſpeech: of pruder, Sæwiſt. 
6 e rude FI ; prudentia, of 
IT The champion robber by night, | | T oct pero eres 5 La] * 
And prowleth and filcheth by daie. — Under prudence is comprehended, that diſcrete, apt, fuiting, 


Nor do they bear fo quietly the loſs of ſome parcels confiſ- and diſpoſing as well of actions as words in their due place 
cated abroad, as the al ng detriment which they hs wa time u mae. . | —— 


frowling vice admi publick miniſter, | . cipally in reference to actions to be d 

As when a prowling wolf, prin * ye 
Whom, hunger drives 2 ſeek — haunt for prey. Milton w__ 2 means, order, ſeaſon, and method of doing or not 

* Shall he, who looks ere& on heav'n, herd, If the orobalilities on the one hand mould ſome what pre- 

er ſtoop to mingle with the prowling n. ponderate the other, yet if there be no conſiderable hazard on 

And dip his tongue in gore. | — for that fide, which has the leaſt probability, and a very great 
Pro'wLer. x. /. [from prowl.) One that 1 roves a ut for apparent danger in a miſtake about the other: in this caſe, 
Prey. | Prudence will oblige a man to do that which may make moſt 
On churchyards * . for his own ſafety. ' Within, 


The Aiſa ppointed prowlers fall, and dig 


The 1 body from the grave. | ' Thomſon. P RU'DENT. ad. [prudent, French ; prudens, Latin.] 1. 


| Practically wiſe. 2. re Folly, Fur y ; natural 1 | 
t the prudent are crowned 


of ratiocination ; near and immediate: oppoſed to remote knowiedge . 

and mediate. I have ſ. a 6 that is a man of war, and pru- 

Writing a theory of the FOES we were to ſhew the provi- dent "2 ee Jeſſe, | 1 Sam. wha 18. 
mate natural cauſes of it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. © "The monarch roſe preventing all ly, | 

Subſtance is the remote genus of bird, becauſe it agrees not Prudent, left from his reſolution rais' | ee 

only to all kinds of animals, but alſo to things inanimate; but Others among the chiefs might offer. Milton. 

animal is the proximate or neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it (2.) 80 DD the prudent crne 

agrees to feweſt other thin Watts s Logick, Her annual voyage. Milton. 
Pro'x1MATELY. - adv. [ rom proximate.] . Immediately 3 PRUDE/NTIAL. . {from prudent.) Eligible on- principles 
without 233 | of prudence. 


The confideration of our 2 which is incorporeal, and He acts eee eee. 1 * 
the contemplation of our bodies, which have all the characters e de. . a hich be —_ 38 4 falſe, 7 


of excellent contrivance; theſe alone caſily and proximately pet ſecures a happy iſſue to his actions. | South. 
guide us to the wiſe author of all things. Bentley, . Motives are 9 prudential, and not demonſtrative. Tillot/. 
Pzo'x1ME- adj. [ proximus, Lat.] Next; immediate. | Theſe virtues, though of excellent uſe, ſome prudential rules 
A ſyllogiſm is made up of three propoſitions, and theſe. of it is necellary to take with them in practice. Rogers. 


three terms variouſly joined : the three terms are called the re- W742 Ma ims of dence Sal | 
mote matter of a fy Jogiſin, the three Free, the proxime P . N watt 5. . * Pru P 


ox immediate matter o it. ; Watts"s. Logich. Many fl in poetick W rut relating We 
. 8 | ppm Fr. proximitas, from ws IE as well as to religion. e eee 
When e among cuſtomably been bin He! by right of Pa vp wen e #. / [from prudential. * Ker on 
fu eſſion, according to proximity of bl the violation of princip ples rudence. 
np: eee ang ber egg ws judge the pridentia wi ae, 
If he plead proximity of blood, : y gaze e upon. the viſible ſucceſs, and after 
That empty title is with eaſe withſtood. Fl Dryden. Bog bs le progreſſion, 


Add this convenience of the ſituation of the eye, in * of "ee of prot adv. (from prodential.}. According i to 
ay. rules of prudence. ; 


% 


If be ng ben 0 remperncly, he ad prodeni Pav' RIENT, 4. e le Lat 4 deer An ſasrib· 
x a Ye ö 7 l + 
Pau! 2 ado. [from prudene.] Diſcreetly 3 judici Pxuzr'crtnous. 2. [prurie, Lat- * Tending to an itch- 


Mw To Pay. v. „. [of unknown derivation.) To peep nar- 
11 laws were fo prudently framed, as they are found fit | rowly to inſpect officiouſly, curiouſly, or impertinently- 


for all ſucc times, Bacon's Hemry VII. I can counterfeit the deep tragedian | 
Buch deep deſigns of empire does he lay - | Speak, and look back, 7%, Pin pry on ev'ry fide, | » 
Ober them, e cauſe he ſeems to take in hand; TRY Intending deep ſuſpicion, ee. Richard III. 
And prudently ear make them lords at ſea, | I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 


To whom K eaſe he can give laws by land. Dryden. When for his hand he had his two ſons heads. | Shakeſp. 
Pav'dexy. „. . from Feral. ] Overmuch 8287 in Watch thou, and wake when others be aſleep, 


conduct. To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate. Shakeſpeare, 


1 W ? 
Pav'pien, ad. [from perde] Aﬀe@tedly grave. © 5138 wy a0 Pom onding fide 


I know you all ex from ſeeing me, | 
Some formal tres iooke with prudiſh face. _ Garrick, And ſtop all ſight holes, every loop, from whence 


To PRUNE. v. a. {of unknown derivation. ] 1. To op; The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


He that prieth in at her windows, ſhall alſo hearken at her 


to diveſt trees of their ſuperfluities. 2. To cn from dcors. | Eecliſ. xiv. 23. 
excreſcences; to trim. x We have naturally a curioſity to be prying and 3 into 
(1 ) 80 lop'd and pruned trees do flouriſh fair. | Davies. forbidden ſecrets L Eftrarge. 
Let us ever extol Search well 
| His bounty, following our delightful taſk, Fach grove and thicket, pry in ev'ry ſhape, , * 
5 To 2 thoſe growing yams; and tend theſe flow” _ Leſt hid in ſome th arch hypocrite eſcape, Dryden. 
1 | Milton. I wak'd, and looking round the bowr 
0 — - What we by day | | _ -, Search'd ev'ry tree, an P on ev'ry flow'r, 
J Lop overgrown, or prune, or 2 or „. 1 If any where by chance I might eſpy r | 
5 One night with wanton pond, oy ea, The rural of the melody. Dryden. 
2 Tending to wild. Milton's Par. Loft Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey 
b Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, I ̃hube diſtant ſkies, to find the milky way. ' Creech, 
1 Give us new rules, and ſet our harp in tune. Waller. Actions are of fo mixt a nature, that as men pry into them, 
= You have no leſs right to correct me, wy; the ſame hand or obſerve ſome K more than others, they Che different 
2 that raiſed a tree, has to prune it. el Pope. hints, and put con interpretations an them.  dddifon. 
: | (2.) His royal bird | All theſe I frankly own without denying z 
| Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. Sbaleſp. But where has this ee been frying. Addiſon. 


Some ſitting on the beac to prune their painted brats, I PSALM. . /. [pſalme, Eau, French; Veste. ! A holy 


Many birds. prune their feathers; and crows ſeem to, call ſong. 
upon — whic is but the ocaifort they receive m the relent- The choice and n of all things profitable i in other books, 
ing of the air. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. the p/alms do both more briefly contain and more movingly 
The muſe, whoſe. early voice you taught to, ſing, | expreſs, by reaſon of that poetical form wherewith th Lo 
| Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing. Pope, Witten. 00 * 
To PR Un E. v. 2. Todreſs; to prink. A ludicrous word. Sternhold 2 7 made groom of the chamber, for turning 
Every ſcribbling man | certain of David's p/alms into verſe. Feacbam. 
Grows a fop as faſt as e er he can, | | Thoſe juſt ſpints that wear victorĩous palms, 1 
Prunes up, and aſks his oracle the glaſs, | E Hymns devote 5 holy pſalms | 1 
If pink or purple beſt become his face. Dryden. © Singing continually. Milton. 


C 


* | She, her daughters, and her maids, meet together at all the 
ing of pears and prunes in the oven, and Bs of | hours of prayer in the day, and chant palms, and other devo- 

p. 155 ere 7 2 , yer 4; 2 b. tions, and fp — the reſt 255 their time in ſuch: good works, and 
key: 3 a. innocent ions, as ren a tham lee alms 

| Prune LLo. n. ſx 1. A kind of ſtuff of which the cler- and prayers, ; . ER 


gymens gowns are made. 2. fu. Fr.] A Eind of palLuisr. . . [oſulmift, Fr. from palm.) Writer of 
plum. Ainſworth. 


| | " 
(1.) Worth makes the man, A unt of it, the fellow ; bo e 


5. /. [from prario, Lat.] An aching or a 

great Maine or 5 to any thing. 

9 | eee oa * ol | 11 
BIT 1 | 2 


Pau“ RIENCE: 


Nought tall ry; 1 ry and the harp avail, . 
TOW KIENCY- 


When the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, - 
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How much more rational is this ſyſtem of the þ almift, F 
WEE _ e ] AG that \ 6 trees. Pope. the Pagans ſcheme: in Virgil, 2 ra deity is pal than as 
F : e a . crop raiſing a ſtorm, and another as laying it? Addiſon, 


Should fading Ae inſtead of fruits, produce, 1. | PSA'LMODY, . 7 [pſalmodie, Fr. Jade. ] The act or | 


The pruger's hand with letting blood muſt quench  - praQtice of ſinging holy ſongs. 
Thy heat, and th iy exub'rant parts retrench. Denham. Pzarmo'Grarny, 1. J. Ladd. and vage] The act of 
| Park FEROUS. adj. [prunum and fer, Latin. ] Plum writing pſalms. 
| bearing. | ALTER. n. platier, Fr. Yah —4 The volume of 
55 NINGHOOK+- 1 A W boi uſed eren 2 — 77 — { th 8 
RU 'NINGKNIFE- trees. „ Ps a! i mw d of beat ith 
Let thy hand fupply the praninghaife, 1 fork dah nf A Nach; 22 _ ticks, 
And crop, luxuriant ſtragglers. Dryden. Make the fun dance. Shake. cli. 
No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no, pow Yo | Praiſe with trumpets, pierce the lies, | 
of Virgil. Paik 295 d 1b. 4 ; . 
2 eyder land ob quious ſtill to thrones, * The wy fin we of el vi is abe Sand 4 Peraph 


3 


And numbing. coldneſs bas unbrac'd the car. Hir. 
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Per vpe. ». . [from Jide] A preßz, which being put They have with bitter clamours defaced the aublick fervice of 
before words, ſignifies falſe or counterfeit, as, Z/eudapoſtie, Sur rd. | ite. 
8 counterfeit apoſtle. Th dts be bien CSE A | Nuts gy 


: any how ey wt Fo the fate, 
' SOREN e ro WC Born only to be victims of the ſtate; 
Tabs Ps Ruh Ox. n. /. bare ee COT: Red "> BR Bs 4 5 Anden afl oor paſſions Www e215 
| 1 Ry, will not purſue the many ſeudograp ies in uſe, but ſhew of * | For pu lick uſe, the- ſlaves of others pride. her. Granville. 
w great concern the emphaſis Were, if rightly uſed. | Hold, Have we not able counſellors, hourly. watching over the pub 
Pstzv/poroGy. . . [lwnoyla.] Falſehood of ſpeech. lick weal. WER N 840. 
| It is not according to the ſound rules of pſeudvlogy, to report (.) Joſeph being a juſt man, and not willing to make her a 
of a pious prince, that he neglects his devotion, but you may -* p,blick example, was minded to put her away privily. Matth. 
report of a merciful prince, that he has pardoned a criminal who »; | C3335 "03 


. 


(.) A diſmal univerſal hiſs, the found -*  - 


did not deſerve it, | 4 Arbutbnot. Of publick ſcorn. | Milton, 
Ps HAW. inter. An ex reſſion of contempt. N 4.) They were public hearted men, as they paid all taxes, 
A peeviſh fellow t1as ſome reaſon for being out of humour, or ſo they gave up all their time to their countryss ſervice, without 
has a natural incapacity for delight, and therefore diſturbs all any reward. . Clarendon. 
with piſhes and pſhaws. | | SFßpectator. All nations that grew grout out of little or nothing, did ſo 
-PT1'san. 2. / [ptiſanne, Fr. whooarr,] A medical drink merely by che pblick mindedneſs of particular perſons. South. 
made of barley decocted with raiſins and liquorice. A good magiſtrate muſt be endued with a publick ſpirit, that 
Thrice happy were thoſe golden days of old, 2 is wit ſuch an excellent temper, as ſets him ooſe from all ſelf. 
When dear as Burgundy the priſans fold 8 iſh views, and makes him endeavour towards promotir g the 
When patients choſe to die with better Will. common go. . 
Than breathe and pay the apothecary's bill. "Garth. _ 6.) The income of the commonwealth is raiſed. on ſuch 'ag 
In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, were ptiſans have money to ſpend at taverns and public houſes, Addiſon, * 
and cream of barley, - "© Arbuthnot, PuſnLICK- n. /. [from publicus, Lat. le publique, Fr.] 1. 


PrvLALISsM. #. f. [ptzaliſme, Fr. Alus, Salivation ; The general body of mankind, or of a ſtate or nation; 
effuſion of ſpittle. ARS ER» the PR, 2. Open view; general notice, - _ 
'Pry'sMacocue. 1. , (ale and &yw.] A medicine Thoſe nations are moſt liable to be over-run and conquered, 


which diſcharges ſpittle. 1 tt Di#. — 4 2 1 are rich, and where, for want of good con- 
Pusz'zaTy. u. / [puberts, Fr. puber tas, Lat.] The time \ Gut, the Ken ene avenant. 
of life in which the two ſexes begin firſt to be ac- | The c AAR mee 486% 


l Philoſophy, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet, when it 
The cauſe of changing the voice at the Jus of puberty appears in Label, 55 have ſo —. bee as to be 
| ſeemeth to be, for that when much of the moiſture of the body, cloathed in the ordinary faſhion. | | Locke. 
5 which did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to the ſper- ,, In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn ; 
matical veſſels, it leaveth the body more hot than it was, whence In publick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville. 
cometh the dilatation of the pipes. | Bacon. In publick "tis they hide, : hg. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied exceed- Where none diſtinguiſh. $164.42 3-24. Ba» 


ingly, before theſe children that eſcaped could come to the age P,;/, LICK LY. adv, [from publick.] 1. In the name of the 


of puberty. Bentley's Sermons. 7 hon 
ei | | community. 2. Openly ; without concealment. |. - 
\ Pope'scenCE. 2. /. {from pubeſeo, Lat.] The ſtate of (.) This has been ſo ſenſibly known by trading nations, 
arriving at puberty. that great rewards are publickly offered for its ſupply. - Addiſon. 


Solon divided it into ten ſeptenaries; in the firſt is dedentition (.) Sometimes alſo it may be private, communicating to the 
or falling of teeth, in the ſecond pubeſcenſte. Brown. judges ſome things not fit to be publickly delivered. Bacon. 


F adj. [from pubeſcens, Lat.] Arriving at Pu'BLICKNESS. . J. [from publick.} 1. State of belong- 
7. . ͤ ̃ . Re» eee 
the year of twice * accounted a punctual truth. Brow? l mud df hs -nothi 1 

po' Y | re 4 punctual truth, B79Wwn, (1.) The multitude of partners does detract nothing from each 

Pu'BLICAN. n. /. [from publicus, Lat.] 1. A toll gatherer. private ſhare, nor does the publichneſs of it leſſen propriety in it. 

2. A man that keeps a houſe of general entertainment. RY IE — . _ Boyle. 
In low. language. LE Sos e Pp'sLICKSPIRITED, | 4%. [publick and ſpirit.] Having 

1.) As Jeſus fat at meat, many publicans and ſinners came regard to the general advantage above privatę good | 
fat down with him. | _ ' Matth. ix. 10. "Tis enough to break the neck of all honeſt purpoſes, to 

PuBLICA'TION. n. . [publico, Lat.] 1. The act of pub- kill all generous and fublickſtirited motions in the conception. 

liſhing; the act of notify ing to the world; divulgation; * ee A RR Fs FEE [ Elrange. 
- proclamation. 2. Edition; the act of giving a book to _ Theſe were ve PATE ied men of their age, that is, pa- 

the publick. | * 75 ny wr their own intereſt, 17th . 

..) For the inſtruction of | 1 5 $2 il Another publickſ}irited projet, which the common enemy 
1 53 ebe IE 4 es of 0 ef Gad de open publi 22 could not foreſee, might L g Charles on the throne. Add. 
to them, which ope en koane 94g" It was generous and publick/?irited in you, to be of the king- 

| pen Pub of heavenly myſteries is by an . e 1 . i 

excellency termed preaching. vn A agg dom s ſide in this diſpute, by ſhewing, without reſerve, your 

(2.) An imperfe& copy having been offered to a bookſeller, _ diſapprobation of "Wood's delign., „ „ Saif 

you conſented to the Pub Feation of one more correct. Pope. To PUBLISH. v. a. [ pab/rer, Fr. publico, Lat.] 1. 'To 

The publication of theſe papers was not owing to our folly, diſcover to mankind; to make generally and openly 


but that of others. 7 k Sat. known; to proclaim ; to divulge. 2. To put forth a 
 PUPBLICK. adj. [public, publique, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 1, book into the worde. 
| Belonging to a ſtate or nation; not private. 2. Open; 1 08 PR Pt rh my this Sk wet Ly 
notorious ; all e 7 * en you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, tha | | 
| generally known. 3. General; done by You thus have publiſhed me. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


— many: 4 Regarding not private intereſt, but the good His commiſſion from God and his dodtrine tend. to_the im- 

—_—_ e community. 5. Open for general entertain- preſſing the neceſſity of that teformation, egy os.” 

%%% d Te 

| (1.) By following the law of private reaſon, where the law of Pp , He he Poult been or e 1 RIOT 
_ $»blick ſhould take place, they breed diſturbance, — Hooler. And pubhſb grace to all. 


337 | 


Py! BLISHER. 


only as a teacher and monitor of w 


they publiſhed, 


PUCE'LAGE. n. J. [French.] A ſtate of virginity. Di#. 
Puck. n. % [perhaps the ſame with pug.] Some ſprite 


Pu'ck BALL or puckfit.. n. ſ. {from puck the fairy, a fairy's 


To Pöck RR. v. a, [from. puck the fairy; as elfocks, from 


To Pu'opDeR. v. a. To perplex; to diſturb; 


"Iv 9 


Th unwearied fun, from day to 45 5 
"Yes his Creato”'s power diſplay,  - © 
And publiſhes to eyery land thee: 


Pur 


Pu'pyinorts: n. 7 ide and pil A pudding with 
meat baked in it; 
Some cry the covenant, inſtead . 


- © The work of an almighty hand. 44 Yon, « * ron Of fuddingties and gingerbread. . 
eee eee eee Diets Pu/ppinctime. ./ [pudding and time.] 1. The time 


| prolent publiſhing it, 1 ſhould have kept it by me. 

». . from 06%. I. Tu who makes 
publick or generally known. 2. One who puts out a 
book * the world. 


of dinner ; the time at which pudding, anciently the firſt 

| diſh, is ſet upon the table. 2. Nick of time; critical 
minute. 

Love of un) NS: (2.) Mars that Rill protects the. ſtout, 


Hath made me publiſher of this pretence. . In pudding/tne cline. dd Ne nid. gg 
The apoſtle doth not ſpeak as a K er of a new law, but PU/DDLE. =. /. [from puteolus, Lat. Skinner ; from poil, 
at his lord and maſter had dirt, old Bavarian, Junius; hence pool. A ſmall muddy 
taught before. Kettleavell. lake; a dirty pla ſn. 
The holy lives, the exemplary fufferings of the publiſhers of The Hebrews drink of the well-head:* the Greeks of the 
this religion, and the n excellence of that doctrine which ſtream, and the Latins of the puddle. _ | Hall. 
Thou did'ſt drink | | 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle «+ 
Which beaſts would cough at. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
A phyſician -cured madmen thus: they were tied to a ſtake, 
and then ſet in a puddle, till brought to their wits. L'Eftr. 
'T 2 where the treacherous puddle lay 
His heels flew up; and on the graſſy floor 
He fell, beſmear'd with filth. Dryden s Virgil. 
- Happy was the man, who was ſent on an errand. to the moſt 
remote ſtreet, which he performed with the greateſt alacrity, ran 
Grange every puddle, and took care to return covered with dirt. 


N Atterbu 
(2.) A collection of poems appeared, in which the publifler 
has given me ſome things that did not belong to me. Privr. 


among the fairies, common in romances. 
O gentle puck, take this transformed ſcalp 
F rom off the head of this Athenian ſwain, + Shakeſpeare. 
Turn your cloaks, e 
Quoth he, for puck is buſy in theſe oaks, 
And this is fairy ground. 


Corbet. 


To Pu'ppL Ez. v. a. [from the noun.] To muddy; to foul 
or pollute with dirt; to mix dirt and water. 
As if I ſaw my ſun ſnine in a Puddlea water, I cried out of 
nothing but Mopſa. Sidney. 
Some unhatch'd practice 

Hath puddled his clear ſpirit; and, in ſuch * 
Men's natures wrangle with inferiour things, 


ball] A kind of muſhroom full of duſt. D;&. 


ekves ; or from powk; a pocket or hollow.] To gather 
into corrugations ;; to contract into folds or plications. 


I ſaw an hideous ſpectre; his eyes were ſunk into his head, 
his face pale and withered, and his ſkin puckered up in wrinkles. 


Spettator. 
A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, as it puckers N w_ . Yo oP hakeſp. Othetls; 
up the mteſtines, and diforders its fituation. Sharp. e floors Aras. 4, they Derr dix , 


Pu'nDER. #. / [This is commonly written nated, See 
PoTyER. This is moſt probably derived by Mr _ 
from fader, Iſlandick, a rapid worfen, A tumult ; 

. turbulent and irregular buſtle. 
- Let the great gods, | 
That _ this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 


Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair, 
The nobleſt blood of Africk / 
Runs in my veins, a —— ſtream than thine; 
For, though derived from the ſame ſource, thy current 
Is puddP'd* and defi d with tyranny. FIGS Dryaen. 


Pu'pDLy- adj. [from puddle.] Muddy; dirty ; miry. 
Find out their enemies. Shakeſp. King Lear, Limy, or thick puddly water killeth them. Carew, 
What a pudder is made about eſſences, and how much is all 


knowledge peſtered by the careleſs uſe of words ? Locke, Pu'ppock or F wrrock. 1. . (for paddock Or Arn ock.] A pro- 


vincial word for a ſmall incleſure. | 
Te FAD 2 hu [from the noun. ] To.make a tumult ; . 45 ” wen, Thed Modeſty | ſhamefaced- 


Mathematicians, abſtracting their thoughts from names, and ne eee ee f 
fetting before their minds the ideas then Hoe; have avoided a MI Pp * 8 NPs the ſweet view ont 

at part of that perplexity, puddering and confuſion, which ight well have warm'd old Saturn. £ Shakeſpear . 
= ſo much hindered knowledge. ' Locke. PupVerty. n. /. [pudicjte, Fr. from pudicitia, Lat.] Mo- 

to confound.  defty ; chaſtity, | Di#. 
He that will improve every matter of fact into a maxim, will Puxex“ Low. n. f. A partner. 

abound in contrary obſervations, that can My of no other uſe but This carnal eur 

to perplex and pudder him. Locke. - Pr eys on the iſſue. of his mother's body; | 
Pu'ppinG-. . . [fotten, Welſh, an inteſtine ; boudin, And makes her puefellow with others moan. Sbaleſpeare. 


French; puding, Swediſh.] 1. A kind of food very PolrkILE. adj. [puerile, Fr. puerilis, Lat.] Childiſh ; 
variouſly N but generally made of meal, milk, boyiſh." 
and eggs. The gut of an animal. 3. A bowel T looked upon the manſion with a veneration mixt with a 
ſtuffed with 0 mixtures of meal and other ingredi- pleaſure, that repreſented her to me in thoſe puerile amuſements. 
ents. 4. A proverbial name fox vituals. Pope. 
(1.) Sallads, and eggs, and Tighter fare PozrttiTy. 2. J | puerilit, Fr from puerilitas, Lat.] 
Tune the Italian . guitar; Childiſhneſs; boyiſhneſs. 
And if I take Dan Con tz ; A reſerve of puerility not ſhaken off from ſchool. 
Pudding and beef make . ght. prior. Some men imagining themſelves 1 with a divine fury, 
(2.) He'll Vie, the crow a tudding one of theſe days; the often fall i into wy» an trifles, whic are only puerilitier. 
| king has kill'd his heart. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
As ſure as his guts are made of uddings. Shakeſpeare. Po! ET. u. .. Ia 
(4.) Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, flave, and hold your tongue. ur. The 
the puct, 


Pu? DD IN G-G BO85.. a. J. [pulegium, LA A plant. 


Stakeſp 


pa] 'A kind of water fowl. 


. 


% 


/ Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Dia. 


Dryden' s Dn . | 


Among the firlt fort are coots, . fanderlings and poxwets. car. 
have enemies enough ; as otters, the cormorant and 
Fans 5 8 | 
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Wind. 3. A fungous ball filled with duſt. 4. Any thing 
- Tight and porous: as, puff paſle. 5. 
WR. a ws 25 71 on the hair. 

* 5 garret vile, he with a nb puff 
;: 1 | Regus cid fingers 

The Roſem 
BY of wind ſtoope of bis ſide, and! _— in water at 
fuch abundance, as Sm ſhe in b 

y lies 


Phi 
2b the dave of Henry VII. with a ſud 


her OT in 
— The naked breathleſs. | 
To ever PR of wind a flave, 


At the of every wave, 
That once perhaps was fair, rich, ſtout and wiſh Flatwas. 
A pu of wind blows off cap and ' CU Eftrange. 
here fierce winds o'er duſky vallies blow, 
| Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away. Dryden. 


With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away, 
Expos'd the ſelf-diſcover'd infant lay. | 
7. Pur r. v. 3. [boffen, Dutch.] 1. To ſwell the cheeks 
with wind. 2. To blow with a quick blaſt, 3. 
blow with ſcornfulneſs. 4. To breathe thick and hard. 


Dryden, 


DF 6. To ſwell with the wind or air. 


—— Wherefore do you follow her, 
Liſe oggy South puffng with wind and rain. | Shakeſþ. 
Diſtin ellen with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakeſpeare. 
(3.) Some puff at theſe inſtances, as being ſuch as were under 
a different ceconomy of religion, and conſequently not direct! 
pertinent to ours. South. 
It is really to defy heaven, to fu at een and bid 
omnipotence do its worſt. South, 
— SEP 
0 among the u S, and Pu 
To Si a — * — 2 47 Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The aſs comes back again, puffing and blowing, from the 


| chaſe, _ L Eftrarge. 
. A true fon of the church 
| Came with his greaſy bald-pate choir, | 
And fumbling o'er his beads. Dryden, 


- (5.) More unconſtant than the wind, who wooes 
4 6 Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the North, 

1 | And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
4 3 Turning his face to the dew-dropping South. 
„ Then came brave glory puffing by 
In ſilks that whiſt 2 ©: but he? 

He fearce allow'd me half an eye. Herbert. 
6.) A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till the deto- 


- out of the crucible, Boyle. 
To Por. v. 4. 1. To inflate or make ſwell as with wind: 
it has 1p intenſive. . 2. To drive or agitate with blaſts of 
wind. 3. Todrive with a blaſt of breath ſcornfully. 4. 
To ſwell or blow up with -praiſe. 5. To ſwell or elate 


with pride. Ex 
(1.) Have I not heard the ſea, puff A up with winds, 
Rage like an angry bear chafed with fweat ? Shakeſp., 
| him fall by his own greatneſs, _ 
. And puff him up with glory, till it, ſwell - 
F 255 And break him. Denham's Sophy. 


Flattering of others, and boaſtin of ourſelves, may be re- 
ferred to lying; the one to pleaſe others, and puff them wp, with 


felf-conceit ; the other to gain more honour than is due to 


1 ſelves. 
. A (2 2.) I have den the cannon, 
_ BY | it has blown his ranks into the r, 

. | And from his arm paßt his own brother. | 
3 7 Th' unerring ſun by certain ſigns * | 
28 When the South projects a ſtormy | 

Yo and when the N North will of the clove away. 


Ray on the Creation. 


5 bakeſp., 
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ove. 4 t Dutch, CL at 5 
1. A quick blaſt with 'the mouth. 2. A ſmall blaſt of | 


N to ſprin- 
Ainſworth. 


To 


5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or tumultuous 


Por FINALE. 2. /. A fort of apple. 
Pu'xriNGLyY. @dv. [from fing. 


en th Puc. n. F / [pa, Saxon, a girl. Slinner.] A kind 


nation be quite ended; unleſs the puffing matter blow the coal Pu/GgGtrED- 


our- PuGna'ciTy. u. 


Dryden's LL, Georgi [77 


SD 


v4 


Ws 


Why mut che winds all hold their tovgue? . 3 
f hey Erde breath ſhould mall N 
Would that have ſpoil'd the poet's 


Or puff A nl uri | 75 
to raiſe a = 


I have been endeavouring Le 
which the firſt breath of any 12 by-ſtander could 
enjoy her while oy $ kind, 


aw 
| (3 I can en 
ut when ſhe dances in the wind 
. rs” ſhakes her wings, and will not ſtay, 
I puff the proftitute away; 
e little or the much ſhe gave is quietly reſign'd. - 


Ps br. 


| 3 The attendants of courts engage them in * of 
juriſdiction, being truly paraſiti curiz, in puffing a court # 0 8 
yond her bolnds fr their own adyanta 

| (s-) His looke like a coxcombe uþ Paſſed with adds. 


Tuffer . 
This army, led by a tender prince, 

Whoſe ſpirit with divine ambition pufft, | 
Makes mouths at the inviſible event.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Think not of men above that which is written, that no one 
of you be puffed up one againſt another, 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

Your anceſtors, who puff your mind with pride, 
Did not your honour, but their own advance. Dryden. 
Tex ſtands fafeſt ; yy me, 5 it = 
t ſpreads and ſwells in puff d proſperi P 
The Phæacians were ſo puff d 14 with 3 conſtant gelle, | 
that they thought nothing offi Broome, + 


Pu'ryrER. n. . [from puff.) One that puffs. 


Pu“ r PIN. 2. /. [puſſime, Italian, mergus.] | 1. A water 


fowl. 2. A kind of fiſh. 3- A kind of fungus filled 
with duſt. 
(1.) Among the firſt Sit; we dae the dipchick, murrs, 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Ainſevorth. 
1. Tumidly ; with 


creyſers, curlews and puffs. 


ſwell. 2. With ſhortneſs of breath. 


Pu'zry. adj, [from puff.) 1. Windy; fatulent. 2. Tu- 


mid ; tu rgid. 

(1.) Enpphyſema is a light puffy tumour, eaſily Yielding to the 
preſſure af your fingers, and ariſeth again in the inſtant you take 
them off. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

(2.) An unjudicious , who aims at loftineſs, runs into 
the ſwelling puffy ſtile, becauſe it looks like greatneſs. 

Dryden. 
name 


of a monkey, or any thing tenderly loved. 

Upon ſetting him 55 and calling him pug, I found him 
to be her favourite monkey. Addiſon, Spectator. 
adj, [perhaps for puckered.) Crowded ; 
complicated. I never found this word in any other 
paſſa ge. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of the turkey, 
and the long 2 that hangs down over his bill, when he 
ſwells with More againft Atheiſm. 


PuGH. inter, [corrupted from puff, or borrowed from the 


ſound.] A word of contempt. 


Pu'c1r.. 2. J. [pugille, Fr.] W hn 


thumb and two firſt fingers. 
Take violets, and infuſe a good pugi 

| vinegar, | 
Pucna'cious, adj. 
quarrelſome ; fighting. 
J. 74. bega, 


inclination to fight. 
Polis xz. adj. [puis ne, French. It is commonly ſpoken 


and written puny, dee Puny.] 1, Young ; younger 3 
later in time. 2. Inferiour. 5 Petty 3 inco ontdera le: 
ſmall. 

of 
L..) If ee e it muſt be in time, or of 
a a poi WE to EPR FS. 5 1 of Mankind, 


bag of them in a quart of 
N iftory.. 


„Lat. ] Inclina bie to hight ; 
Lat] Quarrelſomene | 
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puissANcE. 


4 e dhe re of A chief judy 
iſne ju 
de mY 


1 R 
pk ger tilter, that. 
breaks his ſtaff like a noble gooſe. 


Bacon Advice fo Vilhers. 
Shakeſp. As You like it. 


| firen gth ; force. 


The clentionn were drawn not by the ſtrength of horſes, but 


2m the puiſſance of men. Deftrudtion of Troy. 


-  Grandfires, babies and old women; 


Or paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and puiſſance. | Shakeſp. 
Look with forehead bold and big enough 

Upon the power and puiſſance of the king. Shakeſp. 
Our puzfance is our own; our own rig t hand 

Shall us higheſt deeds. Million. 


un. adj. [puiſant, Fr. ] Powerful ; Rang, ; for- 
ble. 
The queen is coming with a pui ant hoſt. Sbaheſſeare 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear | 
That ever ear recery'd 3 which in recountin 
His grief grew puiſant, and the ſtrings of ſite 


Began to crack. | Shak: eare. 


For piety renown 'd and puiſſant deeds. ilton. 
The climate of Syria, the far diſtance from the firength of 
Chriſtendom, and «the near neighbourhood of thoſe that were 
moſt puiſſant among the Mahometans, cauſed that famous enter- 
priſe, atter a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite aban- 
doned. | Raleigh's 4 A 
Pui's$ANTLY- adv. [from pu ant.] Powerfully ; 
- cibly. 
PUKE. . / [of uncertain derivation.) | 1. Vomit. 2. 
Medicine cauſing vomit. | 
To PUKE. V.#. To ſpew ; to vomit. 
he infant 
Mewling and puling in the nurſe's arms. 
Po'x ER. . . [from puke 1 Medicine cauſing a vomit. 
The puker rue, 
The ſweetner ſaſſafras are added too. SGarib. 
Pu'Len RT DE. 2. / [pulchrituds, Latin. ] Beauty; grace z 
 handfomeneſs ; quality oppoſite to deformity. _. 
Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, wherein 
there is an approved pulchnitude. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Pulchrituds is conveyed by the outward ſenſes unto the foul, 
but a more intellectual 54 is that which reliſhes it. More. 
By cheir . behaviour they compenſate the hardneſs of 
their favour, and the pulchritude of their ſouls make 
what is wanting in he beauty of their bodies. Soutb. 
That there : a great Aubbritude and comelineſs of propor- 
tion in the leaves, 1 and fruits of plants, is atteſted by the 
general verdict of mankind, Ray on the Creation. 
To Puke. u. [prauler, Fr.] 1. To cry like a chicken. 
2. To whine ; to cry ; to whimper. 
(1.) Let the ſongs be loud and cheerful, tad not chirpings or 
5 1 5 the muſick likewiſe be and nat 
2 o puling like a be at Halloma Shake 
To 1 retched e tal, * 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
To anſwer, I'll not wed, Shakeſp. Romeo 7 Juliet. 
Weak puling things unable to ſuſtain | 
Their ſhare of | labour, and their bread to Dryden. 


When ice covered the water, the child bathed his legs; and 


| when he began this cuſtom, was puling and tender. Locke. 
This puling whinin harlot rules his reaſon, 

And prompts his zeal for Edward's baſtard brood. Rowe. 
Pu'Lick. u. An herb. A en. 
PuL1'coss. adj. [pulicoſus, pulex, Latin. ] Abounding with 

| fleas. „ Did. 
Pu! LIOL. 3. 7 An herb. | Ainſworth. 


To PULL. v. a. {pullan, Saxon.] 
towards one. 2. To draw 1 Fil 


oy * or ſome other particle. 3. 


1. To draw violently 
commonly with = 


0 pluck ; to gather. 


becomes vacant, 2 
* approved himſelf deſerving, ſhould. be 


ſpurs bis horſe but on one ſide, i 


#. /.. (puifſance, Fr. This word ſeems to 
have been pronounced with only two. ſyllables.] Power ; 


Shaheſteare. | | 


Bacon. 


Pu'LLET- 2. /. [poulet, Fr.] A young hen- 
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iS To tear eee 5. To PULL dews, To ſubvert 3 F 


to demoliſn. 6. 7, Pull deen. To degrade. 7. 1. 
PuLL up. To extirpate ; to eradicate. 
(1:) What they ſeem to offer us with the one hand, the fame 
with the other they pull back. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove in. Gen. viii, 1 
His hand which he put forth dried up, ſo that he could 
Pull it in again. 5 ES 
Pull them out like ſheep for the laughter, and prepare them 
for the day of ſlaughter. + Fer. vii. 11. 
They pulled away the ſhoulder and ſto their ears. Zech. 
Ill fortune never cruſhed that man, whom good fortune de- 
ceived not; I therefore have counſelled my friends to place all 


things ſhe gave them ſo, as ſhe might take them from them, not 


pull them. Ben. Yohnſon's Diſcovery. 
(2.) He was not ſo deſirous of wars, as without juſt cauſe of 
his own to pull them upon him. | Hayward. 
A boy came in great hurry to pull off my boots. Swift. 
(3-) When bounteous Autumn rears his head, | 
He oys to pull the ripen'd pear, 
Flax Ju leg in the bloom, will be whiter and ae than if 
let ſtand till ke ſeed is ri Mortimer 
4.) He hath turned alle my ways, and pulled me in pieces; 
th made me deſolate. Lam. iii. 2. 
5.) Although it was judged in form of a ſtatute, that he 
ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate confiſcated, and his 
houſes pulled down, yet his caſe even then had no great blot of 
ignominy. Bacon, 
In political affairs, as well. as mechanical, it is far eaſier to pull 
down than build up; for that ſtructure, which was above ten 
ſummers a building, and that by no mean artiſts, was deſtroyed 
in a moment. pu Vocal] Foreſt. 
When God is ſaid to build or full down, tis not to be un- 
derſtood of an houſe; God builds and n worlds. 
Bur net. 
(6.) He begs the gods to turn blind fortune's 8 wheel, | 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull doaun the proud. Reſcom. 
What title has this queen but lawleſs force? | 


And force muſt pull her down. Dryden. 
They may be afraid to full down miniſters and favourites 
formidable. Davenant. 


(7.) What cenſure, doubting thus of innate- principles, I 
may deſerve from men, who will be apt to call it pulling xp the 
old foundations of knowledge, I cannot tell; I perſuade my- 
ſelf, that the way I have purſued, being conformable to truth, 
lays thoſe foundations ſurer, Locke. 

PuLL. 3. /. {from the verb.] 1. The act of pulling. 2. 
Conteſt; ſtruggle. 3. Pluck; violence ſuffered. 

(1. MH awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, which was 
faſtened at the top of my box. | 
(2.) This wretlin 2 between Corineus and Gogmagog is 


reported to have befallen at Dover. Care no. 
3. Duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 

That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim; two pwlls at once; 

His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopt off. Shakeſpeare. 
Py LLE A. A. . (from pull.} One that pulls. 

— Shameleſs Warwick, peace ? | | 

Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings. : Shakeſp. 

Pu'LLEN. 2. /.. [pulain, old Fr.] Poultry. 


Brew me a pottle of ſack finely. 
— With eggs, fir? _ | 
— Simple of itſelf ; I'll no pullet ſperm i in my brewage. Shak, 
I felt a hard tumour on the right ſide, the bigneſs of a pullet's 
egg. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SE ey, died not becauſe the pullets would not feed, but becauſe 
the devil foreſaw their death, he contrived that eee in 
them. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Pu'tLEY- u. |. [pouliz, Fr.] A ſmall wheel turning on a 


ae with a furrow on its outſide in which a rope 


"Nine hundred of the ſtro men were e ed to draw up 


of 
theſe cords by man 2 aſtene d on the poles, and, in three 
hours, I was raiſed ung = the engine, : $wi/t, 


Hooker. | 


Guthiver's Travels. 


Bailey. ; 
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TolPu'rtoiaty, v.. [p. 
U'LMONARY. 
lun; 
0 


ac. [from pulme, Latin.] Belonging to the 


ten theſe unhappy ſufferers, for want of ſufficient vigour 


And fpirit to carry on the animal regimen, drop into a true pul- 


o * f 
monat conſumption. 


* 


5 | Blackmore. 


The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but ſimall in 
| Arbuibnot. 


reſpect to that of the heart. 


PLM. . pulmonaire, Fr. pulmonaria, Lat.] 


* 


The herb lung wort. - 7 © Ainſworth, 
Pu EMO NICK. d. [pulmo, Lat.] Belon So the lungs. 
An ulcer of the lungs may be a cauſe of pu 
tion, or conſumption of the 5 n Harvey. 
Cold air, by its immediate contact with the ſurface of the 
lungs, is capable of producing defluxions upon the lungs, ul- 
cerations, and all forts of fulmonict conſumptions. Arbuthnot. 


PULP. = / {pulpa, Lat. Pulpe, Fr.] 1. Any foft, maſs. 


hs 


" Pu'/Lpovs. adj, [from pulp.] Soft; 


2. The ſoft part of fruit; the part of fruit 
the ſeeds and rind. 1 "I J 
(1,) The jaw bones have no marrow ſevered, but a little 
pulp of marrow diffuſed. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 
(2.) The ſavoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 

Still as they thirſted, ſcoop the brimming ſtream. 
Beſides this uſe of the pulp or i for the guard of 


the ſeed, it ſerves alſo by a ſecon intenſion for the ſuſte- 
nance of man and other animals. | | Ray. 
— The grub | 8 
Oft unobſerv'd invades the vital core, . 
Pernicious tenant, and her ſecret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp | 
Ceaſeleſs, Philips. 


Pu'LeiT. 2. . [ pulpitum, Lat. pulpitre, pupitre, French, ] 
1. A place raiſed on high, where a ſpeaker ſtands. 2. 
The higher deſk in the church where the ſermon is pro- 
nounced ; diſtin& from the lower deſk where prayers are 

(I.) Produce his body to the market-place, 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, | 
Speak in the order of his funeral. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
(2.) We ſee on our theatres, the examples of vice rewarded, 
yet it ought not to be an argument againſt the art, any more 
than the impieties of the ulbit in the late rebellion. Dryder. 
Sir Roger has given a handſome puljit cloth, and railed in 
the communion table. | Addiſon, Speftatory 


Biſhops were not wont to preach out of the pulpit, Hife. 
Pulpits their ſacred ſatyr learn'd to ſpare, | | 
And vice admir'd to find a flatt'rer there. Pope. 


Ar- 
Ihe redſtreak's pulpous fruit | 


With gold irradiate, and vermilion ſhines. Philips, 


Pullrousx Ess. #- from pulpous.] The quality of be- 


Por v. ag. [from pulp.) Soft ; pappy. 


on 


ing pulpous. 


In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pu/py covering, then a 
hard ſhell, within which is the ſeed. ay on the Creation. 
Putrefaction deſtroys the ſpecifick difference of one vegetable 
from another, converting | into a pu/py ſubſtance of an 
animal nature. |  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PuLsa'Tion. n. ſ. | pulſation, Fr. puljatio, from ' pulſe, 
Latin.]+ The act of beating or moving with quick ſtrokes 
againſt any ung oppoſing. 5 
This original of the left vein was thus contrived, to avoid 
the pulſation of the great artery. Brown's Hulgar Errours. 
Theſe commotions of the mind and body opprels the heart, 
whereby it is choaked and obſtrufted in its pulſation, Harvey. 


 - PvLsA'rtOR. 7. . [from pulſo, Lat.] A ſtriker; a beater. 


Puls E. 2. J. { pulſus, Lat.] 1. The motion of an artery 
as the blood is driven through it by the heart, and as it 
is perceived by the touch. 2. Oſcillation; vibration; 


* 


Gay. aid receſſion... 3. To feel one's Pors z. 


onick conſump- 


diltinét from 


Milton. 


muſt be ſwifter than light, and by conſequence above ſeven 
hundred thouſand times ſwifter than ſounds. 


To PuLisE. v. n. [from the noun.] To beat as the pulſe. 


animals, continues ſtill to pz//e for a conſiderable time. Ray. 
Pvu'Ls10N. #. J. [from puſſus, Lat] The act of driving or 


that of attraction. 


called ſo, in tlie operations of drawing, ſucking and pumping, 
which is really pulſion and truſion. | 5 
PuU'LVERABLE, adj. [from fulveris, Lat.] Poſſible to be 


ſtore of a black pulverable ſubſtance that remained in the fire, 
PuLvER1za'tion. 2. / [from pulverize.] The act of 


To PU!LVERIZE. v. a. [from pulveris, Lat. 


ſhoot into fine cryſtals, that ſeem to be of an uniform ſubſtance, 
and are conſiſtent enough to be even brittle, and to endure to 
be pulverized and ſifted, 128 1 
PurLve'/&ULENCE. =. . [ pulkverulentia, Lat.] Duſtineſs; 
abundance of duſt. 5 RE, 
Pu'LviL. 2. /. ¶ pulwillum, 


To Pu'Lvit. v. a. [from the noun-] To ſprinkle with 

perfumes in powder. | py 
Hlave you pulvilled Y | 
aiternate expanſion and contraction; alternate approach may not ſtink of the ſtable,  Congreve's Way of the Work. 
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lood into the great ierys 22 K 


ery is likewiſe dilated ; | 
© artery 


whatſoever, it is called an hard pulſe ; but if by any contrary 
cauſe they are ſofter, then it is called a ſoft pulſe, Qutncy, 


diminution of their health. | 
My body is from all diſeaſes fre: | 
My temp'rate pulſe does regularly beat. Dryden. 
If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every pulſe, thoſe, 
in many pulſes, will grow to a conſiderable maſs. Arbuthnot. 
(2.) The vibrations or p«{ſes of this medium, that they may 
cauſe the alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion and eaſy reflexion, 


Newton, . 


Milton, 


(4.) With Elijah he partook, 
Or as eſt with Daniel at his pu ,t. 
Mortals, from your fellows blood abſtain ! 


| While corn and z//e by nature are beſtow'd, ' Dryden. 
Tares are as advantageous to land as other pul'es. Mort. 


The heart, when ſeparated wholly from the body in ſome 


of forcing forward: in-oppoſition to ſuction or traction. 
Admit it might uſe the motion of pufſion, yet it could never 

More Divine Dialogues, 

By attraction we do not here underftand what is improperly 


Bentley. 


reduced to duſt. | 2. | 2 
In making the firſt ink, I could by filtration ſeparate a pretty 


Boyle on Colours. 

powdering ; reduction to duſt or powder. 
pulweriſer, 
Fr.] To reduce to powder; to reduce to duſt. + 
If the experiment be carefully made, the whole mixture wi 


Baye. 


Lat.] Sweet ſcents. 
——— The toilette, nurſery of charms, - * 4 . 

Completely furniſh'd with bright beauty's arms, N 

The patch, the powder-box, pulvil, perfumes. Fay. 


the coschman and poſtilian, that they 


* 


-- ing another form, reduced to this late by fire: it is a. 


15 a pale, whit 
N about the burning mountains. 


performed by the preſſure of the air. 2. A ſhoe with a 
thin ſole and low heel. 
1.) A pump grown dry will yield no aner unleſs you pour 


| a Feels water into it firſt, More agai ust Atheiſm. 


oy of which one man might cally, drain. out the water” though 
Wilkins's Daedalus. 


-  6ne_ man to work them, or double for two. Mortimer. 
(2.) Get good ſtrings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps. | Shakeſþ, Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Follow me this jeſt, now, till thou haſt worn out thy 7 ump, 
ſingular. Shaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
pos s ivy ſhews her prerogative over'comical z her 
aſk, mantle and umts are ornaments belonging to the Ty 


Peacham. 
The water ant! feat | 
Spliſh laſh in their F ump c. Swwift's Mi iſcellanies. 


throw out water by a ump. 

The folly of him, who pumps very [aborionſly i in a ſhip, yet 
neglects to ſtop the lea. & Decay of Piety, ' 
To Pome. v. a; 1: To raife or throw out as by means of 
a pump. 2. To examine artfully by fly interrogatories; | 
fo as to draw out any ſecrets or concealments. 

' (a+) Not finding ſuſficient room, it breaks a veſſel to force 
its paſſage, and ruſhing; through a larger chaſm, overflows. the 
cavities about it with a. deluge, which is mae. up and emp- 


tied. Blackmore. 
2.) The one's the learned Knight, ſeek out, ed 
And up, t hem what, they come ahou , || Haduras 
him What paſſes 


; 


Amongſt his brethren, he'll hide nothing from. you; 
But ump fer for politicæs. Otway's Venice Rates. 
Pour ER. u. , [from Pump.] The perſon or the inftru- | 
ment that pumps. | 
The flame laſted about two minutes, from the time the 

Pumper began to draw out air. Wie "Boyle. 
Pu'xtwion. 2. J. [pepo.] A plant. Miller. 
Mell uſe this groſs watrry or yt and: en to know: 
turtles from jays. , Shaleſp. Merry Wives of  Windfor. 
Pux- u. Ji [I khow not whence-this-word-is to be deduced : 
to un, is to grind or beat with. a peſſle; can pun mean an 
empty ſound, like that of a mortar beaten, as clench, the 
old word for pan, ſeems only a corruption of link 1, An 
_ equiyocation ; 2 quibble 3. an een WER g 07 
be once different meanings 

It. i is not the ord, - -but the figure that appears on the n: 
cuniculus 4 a . for a rabbit or a mine, but the picture of 
| 1 abb 3s, not the picture of a ß a * can, be no more 
engt en, "than. I Va be * _. Addiſon, 


s #41 


DIET 


; 0 * 2 l 5 ith, Cath} Phe gulf is 
- _ evidently a flag or cinder of ſome fofſi originally. bear. 


lax and Lee MAntor full of little pores and cavities: of 
grey colour: the pumtce is found parti | 


Hill's Materia NA. dica. 
80 long T ſho 6 that all was ſpent, 4 
Though Funnice ſtones I haſtil. hent, ä 
And threw but nought avaied; ts OS Nabe 
Etna and Veſuvins, which conſift upon ſulphur, ſnoot forth 
ſmoke, aſhes and pumice, but no water. Baton. 
Near the Lucrine lake, | | 
Steams of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling heat, | 
| And. through the pores of the warm e ſweat. N 
Pu'mMEL:. z. / See PouuEL. 
PUMP: », {. [pcmpe, Dutch: and Feench.] 1. An engine 


by which water is drawn up from wells: its operation is 


In the framing that great ſhip built by Hiero, Athenzus | 
mentions this inſtrument as being inſtead” of a pump, by the 


deep. | 
Ms may be made ſingle with. a common fump handle, for 


that when the lingle ſole of it is worn, the jeſt may remain 


Je Puwy. v. n. [pompen, Dutch. ] To work a pump; to 


N HM 
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But fllt their pur e a bas n 

"Ab to them by pathos, or by fun. 5 Tope. 

To Pun. wv..n, [from- the 40 To quibble ;. to ole be 

ſame word at once in different ſenſes 

The hand and head were never loſt, of thoſe 

Who dealt in doggrel, or who fu in proſe. _ 

_ You would be a. better man, if | you. could n like Sir 

Triſtram. Tat ler. 

7o PUNCH. v. a. [eoingrmner, Fr.] "To bore or perforate 
by driving a ſharp inſtrument. | 

When I was mortal, my xs; he's * von 

By thee: was 7 full of deadly . aj | 

By reaſon of its conſtitution it continued o 

ſeen a hole punched in leather. 

Your work. will ſometimes require. to have Le Funched in 
it at the forge, you muſt then make a, ſteel punch; and harden 
the point of it Without tempering. 0X01. 
1 he fly may, with the hollow and ſharp tube of her womb, 
| Funch and perforate the {kin of the eruca, and caſt her eggs 

into her body. Ray on the Creation. 
Poux cn. . [from the verb.] 1. A pointed inſtrument, 
which, driven by a blow, perforates bodies: it is often 
uſed of an inſtrument which being hollow cuts out a 
piece. 2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with water, 
ur and the juice of lemons ;' and formerly with ſpice. 
[Puncinello, Ttalian.]' The buffoon or har equin of the 
IR os -ſhow. 4. Punch is a horſe that is well ſet and 
well knit, havin 
a broad neck, and well lined with fleſh, Farrier's Di#. 
5. [Pumilio obeſis, Latin.] In contempt _. or. ridicule, a 
ſhort fat fellow. 
(..) The ſhank. of a key the punch cannot ſtrike, becauſe the 
ſhank. is not forged with ſubſtance ſuffieient; but the drill cuts 
a true round hole, Manos Mechanical Exerciſes. 

(2+).Punch. is an Indian word expreſſing the number of in- 

gredients. . Fryer's' Travels. 

The Welt India dry gripes are occaſioned by lime juice in 

punch, ,  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

No brute can endure: the taſte of — liquor, and conſe- 
quently it is againſt all the rules of hieroglyph tc "_ thoſe 

animals as. patrons of punch. . Sabi 

(3. ) Of rareeſtows he ſing and punch 8 feats, Gap. 

Poux chEON. , /. [poingon,, Fr.] 1, An inſtrument driven 

ſo as to make a hole or impreſſion. 2. A meaſure - of 

* liquids: | 

(.) He granted liberty of coining to certain cities and 

abbies, allowing them one ſtaple and two 8 at a rate. 

Camden. 

Bip! „ ER. 2 / [from anch] An inftrument that makes 
an. impreſſion or hole. 

In the upper jaw are five teeth before; not incifrs or cutters, 

but thick funchers. \' Grees's Muſeum. 
PUNCTILIO nf," A anal nicety of behaviour; a vice 
point of exactneſs. 

- their cauſe is bad, they aſe delays to tire out the” adver- 

they feign pleas' to gain time for themſelves, and inſiſt 
* in his Ne mne | Kettle cell. 

8 people are mic aſtoniſhed, when they hear of 
. thoſe ſolemn conteſts Which are? made | n the great, upor 
the pun#ihos of a publick ceremony. N ' Addiſon 

Punctilio is out of doors, the moment a aach clandeſ- 

tinely quits her father's houſe- 4 41-51 6441 
Poxct!Lious. adj. from pendtilio.] Nice z exact þ punc- 
- tual to: ſuperſtition} _ 

Some depend on a fun&ilious hea of e laws, 

which they hope vill attone for the habitual tranſgreſſion of 
th net. ws ba 51 Neger s Sermons. 
PoncTiLroviness: 1. /. bio fertile 0 ex- 

actneſs of behaviour. 


Pov oro. n. 2 10 punto. Spaiiſh. * 
he Point in "Tencingy. 


S 8 


open, as I have 


1. Nice or of cere- 
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Dryden. : 


Clariſſa. © 


eman's Surgery. : 


a ſhort back and thin. ſhoulders, with - 
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made thereby were never felt. 


"un. 


1 1.) The final 0 of Granada from the Moors, "es 
Ws diſplayed 'in his letters, with all the particularities 
And religious 
a Fs at. city and kingdom. 
Vat be all you come for? 
=T6 ſee thee here, to ſee thee there, to ſee thee paſs thy 
puncto. HSbateſp. Merry Wroes of Windfor. 
PU/NNCTUAL. adj. [punfuel, French. 55 1. Compriſed in 
7 point; conſiſting in a point. 2. Exe ; nice; 2 
Ius. 

I. e earth a ſpot, a n, 
at _ with the firmament ra rg 

may all her number'd ſtars, that ſeem to row! 

aces incomprehenſible ; for ſuch 

The: heir diſtance argues, and — ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate ligh 

Round this opacous earth, this e, l ſpot. Milton. 

( 2.) A gentleman {undtual of his word, when he had heard 
chat two had a upon a meeting, and the one neglected his 

hour, would ſay of him, he is a young man then. Bacon. 
This miſtake to avoid, we muſt obſerve the f unctual diffe- 
rences of time, and fo diſtinguiſh thereof, as not to confound 

or loſe the one in the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That the women are menſtruent, and the men pubeſcent at 
| ahe year of twice ſeven, is acccunted a Tag truth. Brown. 

He was 49 ine and juſt in all his dealings. 
The correſpondence of the death and fu ng of our lord 
is ſo tunual an 


lous exactneſs. 
For the encouragement of thoſe that hereafter ſhould ſerve 
other princes with that functuality as Sophronio had done, he 


- commanded him to offer him a blank, wherein he might ſet 


down his own conditions. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


His memory was ſerviceable, but not officious; faithful to 


things and buſineſs, but unwillingly retaining the contexture 
and punctualities of words. Fell. 
Though ſome of theſe punctualities did not ſo much conduce 


to preſerve the text, yet all of them ſhew, the infinite care 


Which was taken, that there might be no miſtake in a ſingle 
letter. Grew's Coſmol. 
Pu! NCTUALLY- adv. [from pungual.] Nicely'; Ty ; 
ſcrupulouſly. 
There were no uſe at all for war or law, if every man had 
prudence to conceive how much of right were due both to and 
Hom himfelf, and were withal fo 838 juſt as to perform 
What he knew requiſite, and to reſt contented with his own. 
Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is ſo much exactneſs 
in their motions, that they punctually come to the fame periods 
to the hundredth part of a minute. Ray on the Creation. 
I freely bring what Moſes hath related to the teſt, comparing 
it with things as now they ſtand; and finding his account to be 
aue true, I fairly declare what I find. Woodward. 
Pu'/nctualness. =, /. [from tunAual.] Exactneſs; 


nicety. 


The moſt literal fin of the ſcriptures, in the, moſt 


natural fignification of the words, is generally the beſt ; and 


the ſame fu7ualneſs which debaſeth other writings, preſerveth 


the ſpirit and majeſty of the facred text. Felton. 
 PuncTtvua'r10Nn. . /. [pundlum, Lat.] The act or method 


of pointing. | 
It ought. to do it willingly, withoait being forced to it "ih any 


| change in the words or functuation. Addiſon. 
Pu- NCTURE. #. f, [Pundus, Lat.] A ſmall prick ; a hole 
- made with a very ſharp point. 

With the loadſtone of Laurentius Guaſcus, whatſoever 
needles or bodies were touched, the wounds and punctures 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Nerves may be wounded by ſeiſſion or fumcture: the former 


way being cut through, they are irrecoverable; but when 


pricked by a ſharp-pointed weapon, which kind of wound is 
called a — they are much to be 3 


unctot and ceremonies that were obſerved in the 
Bacon 1 Hum VII. 4 


WJ NDLE. . f, [mulicr "m—_ & obeſa, Lat] A ſhort and 


Atterbury. 


d exact, that they ſeem rather like a hiſtory of 
events paſt, than a prophecy of ſuch as were to come. Rogers. 
PuncTvua'liTty. n. /. [from punqeual.] Nicety ; ſcrupu- 


*. iſemas. 


Pon 


7. „ *. 1. [pandulam, Latin] 'To mark 4 


with ſinall ſpots. | 
The ſtudds have their ſurface punftulated, as if ſet all. over 
with other ſtudds infinitely leſſer. ' Woodward. 


fat woman. | Ainſworth, 
Pu'ncar. n. . [pagurus, Lat.] A * Hinſwerth, 
Pu'ncency. 2. from pungent.] 1. Power of pricking. 
2. Heat on the tongue; Arby 3. Power to pierce 
we my. 4.  Acrimoniouſneſs ; keenneſs. 
88 which by its fungency can wound the 
2 Toe: | Kill them, as ſteel and hartſhorn. Arbuthnot. 
(3.) An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work is as 
neceſſary to found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as the autho. 
rity of commands, the perſuaſiveneſs of promiſes, pungency 
of menaces, or proſpect of miſchiefs upon neglect can be. 
| Hammond. 


4. ) When he hath conſidered the force and "ungency of | 


theſe expreſſions applied to the fathers of that Nicene {ynod 
by the eſtern bine he may abate his rage towards me. 
Stilline fleet, 


PU/NGENT. i, [pungens, Lat,] 1. Pricking. 2. Sharp 
on the tongue; acrid. 3. Piercing; ſharp. 4. Acri- 
montous ; biting. 
1.) Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 

A SS of ſnuff the wily virgin threw ;. 

The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, | 

The pungent grains of titillating duſt. _ Pate. 

(2.) Do not the ſharp and pungent taſtes of acids ariſe from 
the ſtrong attraction, whereby the acid particles ruſh upon, and 
agitate the hog of the tongue. Newton” s Opticks, 
| 3.) Thou can'ſt ſet him on the rack, 

Incloſe him in a wooden tow'r, 

With pungent pains on ev'ry fide; 

80 Regulus in torments dy d. Swift” s Miſcellanes, 

(4.) The latter happening not only upon the pungent exigen- 
cies of preſent or impending judgments, but in the common 


ſervice o * 2 , : , Fell. 
It conſiſts chiefly of a ſharp and pungent manner of ſpeech 
but partly in a facetious way of jeſting. | Dryden. 


Pu'NIce. 2. /. [cimex, Lat.] A wallouſe; a bugg. Hudi- 


bras.  Ainſacorth, 


Pouni'ctovus. adj. [puniceus, Lat.] Purple. | 

Pu/niness. . . [from puny.] er 176 ſmallneſs. 

To PU/NISH. v. a. {punie, Latin] 1. To chaſtiſe; to- 
afflict with penalties or death for — crime. 2. To, 


revenge a fault with pain or death. 
(1.) —— Your purpos' d low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches 
Are puniſbed witn. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
If you will not tearken, K will puniſh you ſeyen times more 
for your ſins. Lev. xxvi. 18. 
- A greate r pow” r 


Now rul'd him, funiſb d in the ſhape he finn'd:. Milton. 


Will he draw out, | 
For anger” s ſake, finite to infinite. | 
In punifþb'd man? Milton. 


with ſcourges. | Bible. 


Pu'/nISHABLE, adj: [ puniſſable, Fr. from puniſb.] Worthy 


of puniſhment; capable of puniſhment. 


heft is naturally Pumſbable, but the kind of puniſhment is 


poſitive, and ſuch lawful, as men ſhall think with diſcretion 
convenient to appoint. 8 

Sith creatures, which have no underſtanding, can ſhew no 
will; and where no will is, there is no fin; and on! that 
which ſinneth, is ſubje& to puniſhment ; which way ſhou d any 
ſuch creature. be funi able 155 the law of God? Hooker. 

Their bribery is leſs tuniſbable, when bribery opened the 
door by wich they entered, 


of deſerving or adjnittng 8 | 


(2.) I will ꝓuniſd your offences with the rod, and your fin 


Hooker. 


| Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 
Pu'/NI1SHABLENESS- 1. , from puniſbable.] ä | 
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polis EA. . . [from pun ib. One who inflicts pains 


for a crime. Try {546 
This knows my funiſber; therefore as far 
From granting me, as I from begging peace. Milton. 
Pu'niSHMenT. . . [puniſſiment, F DS Any infliction or 
pain impoſed in vengeance of a crime. | | 
The houſe of endleſs pain is built thereby, 
In which ten thouſand ſorts of puniſhments 


The curſed creatures do eternally torment,  Sfenſer. 

. Unleſs it were a bloody murtherer, gy | 

1 never gave them condign puniſhment. _ Sbaleſp. 
Thou, through the judgment of Bod, ſhalt receive juſt 


funiſhment for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 36. 
Is not deſtruction to the wicked ? and a ſtrange puniſbment to 
the workers of iniquity ? | Fob, xxXi, 3. 

He that doubts, whether or no he ſhould honour his parents, 


wants not reaſon, but puniſbment. Holyday. 
Had Ja hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the prrn7/bments thoſe crimes | vm met. Dryden. 


Becauſe that which is neceſſary to beget certainty in the mind, 


namely, impartial conſideration, is in a man's power, therefore 


the belief or diſbelief of thoſe things is a proper ſubje& for 


rewards and puniſhments. | Wilkens. 
The rewards and puniſhments of another life, which the 
Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as the enforcements of his law, are 
of weight enough to determine the choice, againſt whatever 
pleaſure or pain this life can ſhew. | | 5 Locke. 
Puni'Tion:; a. ſ. [punition, Fr. punitio, Latin.] Puniſh- 
ment. | 5 - Ainſworth. 
Pu'niTive. adj. [from punio, Lat.] Awarding. or inflit- 
ing puniſhment. - _ | 
Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, whether by God or 
men, nor any funitive law enacted by either againſt its rolling 
down the hull, — Fundamentals. 


Pu'niToRyY. adj. [from punio, Lat.] Puniſhing; tending 


to puniſhment. | | | 
Pux k. 1. / A whore; a common proſtitute ; a ſtrumpet. 
She may be a pus; for many of them are neither maid, 


widow, nor wife. _ Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 


For dame religion as for purk. Hudibras, 
Near theſe a nurſery erects its head, 1 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cr, 
Where infant p#4s their tender voices try. Dryden. 


Pu'nsTER- 2. J. {from pun.] A quibbler; a low wit who 


- endeavours at reputation by double meaning. 
His mother was couſin to Mr. Swan, gameſter and punſter 
of London. | . Arbuthnot and Pope. 


To Punt. v. 2. To play at baſſet and ombre. 


One is for ſetting up an aſſembly for baſſet, where none 
ſhall be admitted to punt, that have not taken the oaths. 
| | | 5 Addiſon. 
When a duke to Janſen punts at White's, 
Or city heir in mortgage melts away, - eee 
Satan himſelf feels far leſs joy than they. Pope. 
PU'NY. adj. [puis ne, French.] 1. Young, 2. Inferiour ; 
petty ; of an under rate. | 
(.̃. 2.) Is not the king's name forty thouſand names? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puay ſubject ſtri 
At thy great glory. | | 
Know me not, | 
Leſt that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 
In puny battle flay me. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
— | Drive es. vo, 
The puny habitants; or if not drive, {0} 
Seduce them to our 2 3 5 Milton. 
This friendſhip is of that ſtrength, as to remain unſnhaken by 
ſuch aſſaults, which yet are ſtrong enough to ſhake down and 
annihilate the friendſhip of little puzy minds. | South. 
]ove at their head aſcending from the ſea, 
Dryden. 


A ſhoal of puny pow'rs attend his way. s 


Po'v v. n. /. A young unexperienced unſeaſoned wretch 


Pur ILA E. 2. , [from pupil. 


des 5 
Shabeſp. Rich. II. 
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-  Tenderneſs- of heart makes a man but a puny in this (in; 
it ſpoils the growth, and crams the crowing 


vice. South's Sermons. 


exploits of this 


To Pur. „ v. [from puppy.] To bring forth whelps: uſed = 


of a bitch bringing young. 


PUPIL. n. /. [papilia, Latin,] 1. The apple of the eye. 


2. [ Pupille, French; pupillus, Latin.] A ſcholar; one 
under the care of a tutor. 3. A ward ; one under the 
care of his guardian. | 8 
(1.) Looking in a glaſs, when you ſhut one eye, the pupil 
of the other, that is open, dilateth. Bacon, Nat. Hil. 
Setting a candle before a child, bid him look upon it, and 
his pi ſhall contract itſelf very much to exclude the light; 
as when after we have been ſome time in the dark, a bright 
light is ſuddenly brought. in and ſet before us, till the pupils of 
our eyes have — contrafted. © Kay on the Creation. 
The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate and con- 
tract that round hole in it, called the pupil of the eye. More. 
Ihe rays, which enter the eye at ſeveral parts of the pupil, 
have ſeveral obliquities to the glaſſes. Newton's Opticks. 
(2.) My maſter ſues to her, and ſhe hath taught her ſuitor, - 


He being her pupil, to become her tutor, Shakeſþ. 
,—— One of my father's ſervants, 

With ſtore of tears this treaſon gan unfold, Ss; | 

And ſaid my guardian would his pupil kill. _ Fairfax. 


If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorſe, any 
fear of God's future judgments, he perſuades them that God 
hath ſo great need of men's ſouls, that he will accept them at 
any time, and upon any condition. Raleigh. 
Tutors ſhould behave reverently before their fupils. 
8 PR"; L*Eftrange. 
The great work of a governor is, to ſettle in his fupil good 


| habits, and the principles of virtue and. wiſdom. Locke. 
3.) Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 

at are the grounds | | ; 

To undertake ſo young, fa vaſt a care? Dryden. 


So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly riſe, 
Jove's tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies; 
Through the new pupil ſoft'ning juices flo, => 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow'rs to blow. Tickel. 


1. State of being a ſcho- 


lar. 2. Wardſhip ; minority. | | 
(I.) The excellent Doctor moſt readily received this votary 
and proſelyte to learning into his care and pufilage for ſeveral 
ears. 1 8 4 7 | Fell. 
The ſeverity of the father's brow, whilſt are under the 
diſcipline of 7 upi/age, ſhould be relaxed as faſt as their age, 
diſcretion, and good behaviour allow. | 
( (2+) Three ſons he dying left, all under age, 
By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 
Uſurp'd the crown, during their pupilage ; 
Which the infant's tutors gathering to fear, 5 
Them cloſely into Armorick did bear. Spenſer. 
pupil | Pertaining to a pupil or ward. 2 
Porr ET. 2. . [ poupee, Fr. papus, Latin.] 1. A ſmall 
image moved by men in a mock drama; a wooden 
tragedian, 2. A word of contempt. _ | 
(1-) Once Zelmane could not ſtir, but that as if they had 
been fFuppets, whoſe motion ſtood only upon her pleaſure, 


follow her. | Th | Sidney. 
Divers of them did keep in their houſes certain things made. 
of cotton wool, in the manner of puppets. _ Abbot. 
His laſt wife was a woman of breeding, good humour and 
er ge e as for you, you look like a puppet moved b 
clock-work. © © © Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
As the pipes of ſome cary'd organ move, | 
The gilded puppets dance. Pope. 
Enn florid impatence he ſpeaks, D 


And, as the prompter breathes, the tupper gueaks, Pope. 


(2.) Thou, an E 1 malt be own 4 
In Rome ub Wen t e 9K 


Oh excellent motion! oh exceeding pußbet? 


ate ſy. 
" tK2 ip 


| Locke. 


Baſilius with ſerviceable ſteps, Gynecia with greedy eyes would 


Puri ARX. adj, [pupillaire, Fr. pupillaris, Latin; from 
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— pet: ſhow. 3 EN 43 e F013 © 12 
Why is a handfome wife ador'd 
ANR. 7 By en her lord P NN ks | 

rom yonder etman inquire, 
Who Neely bid his wood and wire. 

Pv/e>zTSRAoO W. v. /. | puppet and ſhow.) A mock drama 
© Performed by wooden images moved by wire. 
Tim, you have a taſte I know, 
8 And often ſee a fupfeiſbaau. 3 9 4 of 

Jo induce” him to be fond of learning, he would frequently 
carry him to the pupper/bouvy. 1 
A A preſident of the council will make no more impreſſion 
upon my mind, than the ſight of a pufpet/banu, Pote. 


k * „ 


Pop Px. n. . [poupee, French] 1. A whelp ; progeny of 


a bitch. 2. A name of contemptuous reprcach to a 

man. 8 . 
(1. ——m ro —a He 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, IO 
As maids of thirteen do of fuß dogs. ' Shakeſpeare. 
The rogues lighted me into the river with as little remorſe, 
as they would have drowned a bitch's blind puppies, fifteen 
i th' litter. Sbaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

The ſow to the bitch ſays, your fuffies are all blind. 

| 8 | L' Efirange. 


Nature does the up eyelid cloſe, | 
Till the bright ſun has nine times ſet and roſe. - Gay. 


(2% 1 ſhall laugh. myſelf to death at this fwuþjy headed PURE. ag. (pur, ure, Fr. purus, Lat.] 


monſter; a moſt ſcurvy monſter ! - Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

. Thus much I have added, becauſe there are ſome pf pics 

- which have given it out. $ Raleigb. 

I found my place taken up by an ill-bred aukward pupty, 

with a money bag under each arm. Addiſon's Guardian. 
To Pu'epy, v. n. [from the noun.) To bring whelps. 

PURBLIND. adj. [corrupted from poreblind, which is ſtill 

vie in Scotland; pore and blind.] Nearſighted; ſhort- 

hted. 2 

n The truth appears fo naked on my ſide, 


That any furbliad eye may find it out. 
———— tis known to ſeveral 
Of head piece extraordinary; lower meſſes 
Perchance, are to this buſineſs 7 urblind. Shakeſp. 


Like to furblind moles, no greater light than that little 
which they ſhun. Bas 
Darkneſs, that here ſurrounded our furblind underſtandings, 
will vaniſh at the dawning of eternal day, Boyle. 
Dropt in blear thick-hghted eyes, hg 
Phey'd make them fee in darkeſt night, 


Like owls, though purblind in the light. Hudibras. 
— Parblind man | gh 

Sees but a part o' th* chain, the neareſt links 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 56 

That poiſes all above. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 


PuxBLi'nDxess. 2. f. [from purblind.] Shortneſs of 


fight. 


PulkeHASABLE. 44. [from purchaſe. ] That may be pur- 


chaſed, bought, or obtained. 
Money being the counterbalance to all things purchaſable by 
it, as much as you take off from the value of money, ſo muc 
you add to the price of things exchanged for it. Locke. 


To PU'RCHASE.' w. a. ¶ pourchoſſer, Fr.] 1. To acquire, 


2. To buy for a price- 3. To obtain at 


not inherit. : 
4. To expiate 


any expenſe, as of labour or danger. 
or recompenſe by a fine or. forfeit. A 
| (2.) You have many a parchas'd ſlave, | 
Which like your aſſes, and your dogs and mules, _ 
You uſe in abje& and in laviſh part. | 


Shakeſp. 


His ſons buried him in the cave, which Abraham fwrchaſed 
| Gen. xxv. 


of the ſons of Hetn. 3 ; 

3.) A world who would not purchaſe with a bruiſe. Milton. 

(ᷓ84.) 1 will be deaf to pleading and excuſes, | 
Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe out. abuſes; 


| Therefore: uſe none. Obaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


Every AR. . ST upper and man.] Maſter of àa pup- 
a v2 Sw & 2 1833 " 71 W. 8 8 e Y # 


" eritance. 75 e e e . 
(1.) He that procures his child a good mind, makes a better 

purchaſe for him, than if he laid out the money for an addi- 

7 Locke on Education, 


(Swift; 


Savift. 
As bullnot and Pote. 


from moral evil ; holy. 


Sbaleſp. 


Drummond. 


laſt eternally, 


ſidder 
from my fin ? 


Aud thou.unblemillvd-form af chat. 
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Puls cHass. . /. [prurchas, old Fr. from the verb.) __ ESL 
Any thing bought or obtained for a price. 2. Any thing 


.* 


* 


- 


tion to his former acres. _ | 
Our - dean has purchas'd land; 
I 


A purchaſe which will bring him clear | 

Above his rent four pounds a year. ee Swift, 
([.) A beauty waining and diſtreſſed widow | 
Made prize and f urchaſe of his wanton eye; 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts | 
To baſe deelenſion. . f Shakeſpeare, 


The fox repairs to the wolf's cell, and takes poſſeſſion of his 
ſtores ; but he had little joy of the purchaſe. LEſtrange. 


Pu cHAS ER. 2. . from purchaſe.] A buyer; one that 


gains any thing for a price. | 
pon one only alienation and change, the purchaſer is to 
pals both licence, fine and recovery. Bacon. 
So unhappy have been the purchaſers of church lands, that, 
though in ſuch. purchaſes, men have uſually the cheapeſt penny- 
worths, yet they have not always the beſt 'bargains. South, 

Moſt of the old ſtatues may be well ſuppoſed to have been 
cheaper to their firſt owners, than they are to a modern pur- 
chaſer. ' Addiſon's Remarks on Tialy. 


135 Clear; not 
dirty; not muddy. 2. Not. filthy; not ſullied; clean 


mixtures; mere. 4. Genuine; real; unadulterated. 5. 
Not connected with any thing extrinſick : as, pure mathe- 
maticks. 6. Free; clear. 7. Free from guilt; guilt- 
leſs ; innocent. 8. Incorrupt ; not vitiated by any bad 
praclice or opinion. 9. Not vitiated with corrupt modes 


of ſpeech. 10. Mere: as, a: pure villuin, purus putus 


nebuls, Latin. 11. Chaſte; modeſt: as, a pure virgin. 
12. Clean; free from moral turpitude. Uſed of men 


and things. 13, Ritually clean; unpolluted. 


(1.) Thou ꝓureſt ſtone, whoſe pureneſs doth preſent 
My pureſt mind. | | Sidnęy. 
He ſhewed a fure river of water. Revelations. 


(2.) There is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, 


and yet is not waſhed from their filthineſs. Prov. XXX. 12. 
Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquit y. Hab. 
(3-) An alabaſter box of pzwre nard. $5.4: 441-4 MINOX». 
What philoſophy ſhall comfort a villain, that is haled. to the 
rack for murthering his prince? his cup is full of fue and 
unmingled ſorrow, his body is rent with . torment, his name 


D 


with ignominy, his ſoul with ſhame and ſorrow, which are to 


Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are much 2-kin to 
ſimple and compound; ſo a guinea is fure gold, if it has in it 
no allay. | 5 Watts Lagicłk. 
4.) Pure religion before God and the Father is this, to viſit 


the fatherleſs and widows in their affliction, and to keep himſelf 
unſpotted from the world. | 


| . 
(5. ) Mathematicks in its. latitude is divided into pure and 


mixed; and though the f ure do handle only abſtract quantity 


in the general, as geometry; yet that which is mixed doth con- 
the quantity of ſome particular determinate ſubject. 

9 5 1 | Millin:. 

When a propoſition expreſſes that the predicate is connected 


with the ſubje&, it is called a pure propoſition; as every true 


chriſtian is an honeſt man. Watts. 


(6.) Who can ſay, I have made my heart clean, I am ff ure 


His mind of evil fare | LEH 
Supports him, and intention free from fraud. Philips. 
(7.) No hand of ſtrife is pure, but' that which * 12 
: i © $9 r . i vs Janie k 


_- Milow 


—— O welcome pure ey'd faith, W 


of which poſſeſſion'is taken any other way than by in- 


3. Unmingled ; not altered by 


' CE ; ' 
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88.) Her guiltleſs glory juſt Britannia dra 
From f ure religion, and impartial laws. | 
9.) As oft as I read thoſe comedies, ſo oft doth found in 
mine ear the ure ſine talk of Ramme. ti Afﬀcham. 
| (10-) The lord of the caſtle was a young man of ſpirit, but 
had lately cut of pure wearineſs of the fatigue, and havin 


ſpent moſt of his money, left the king. . Clarendon, 
There happened a civil war among the hawks, when the 
peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good nature, fend. their 
mediators to make them friends again, L'Eftrange. 
(12.) Keep thyſelf pure, . Titus. 
—  Hypoerites auſterely talk, | 

Defaming as impure, what God declares . 

Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. Milton. 


(13. ) All of them were ure, and kill'd the paſſover. Ezra. 
Pure from childbed ſtain. | Nilten. 


Pu'rELY- adv. [from fure.] 1. In a pure manner; not 
dirtily ; not with mixture. 2. Innocently ; without 
guilt. 3. Merely ; completely; totally. | | 

(.) I will purely purge away thy droſs, and take away all 
thy tin. I/amah, i. 25. 

5 Tranquillitie | 

So purely ſate there; that waves great, nor ſmall, 

Did ever riſe to any height at all, _ Chapman. 

The being able to raiſe an army, and conducting it to fight 
againſt che Ling, was purely due to him, and the effect of his 
power. 8 Clarendon, 
Upon the particular obſervations on the metallick and mi- 

neral bodies, I have not founded any thing but what furey and 
immediately concerns the natural hiſtory of thoſe bodies. 

| | Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 


I converſe in full freedom with men of both. parties; and if 


- 


acquaintance more under one miniſtry than another. Swyf?. 
Pu'xENEss. 2. . [from pure.) 1. Clearneſs; freedom 
from extraneous or foul admixtures. 2. Simplicity; ex- 
emption from compoſition. 3. Innocence ; freedom from 
guilt, 4. Freedom from vitious modes of ſpeech. - 


Greece had the prize for excellent pureneſs and ſweetneſs, in 


ſo much as the very bathing in it was accounted exceeding 


healthfu!, | N S1dney. 
No circumſtances are like to contribute more to the advance- 


| 2 of learning, than exact temperance, great f urencſs of 
equality of climate, and long tranquility of government. 
e | 5 5 Temtle. 
( 2.) An eſſence eternal and ſpiritual, of abſolute purene/5 
and ſimplicity. Raleigh. 
My love was ſuch, 
It could, though he ſupply'd no fuel, burn ;. 
Rich in itſelf, like elemental fire, 
b ere does no aliment require. Dryden. 
(3.) May we evermore ſerve thee in holineſs and gureneſs of 
living. | Common Prayer. 
(.) In all this good propriety of words, and jureneſs of 
phraſes in Terence, you muſt not follow him always in placing 
of them. Aſcham's Scheolmaſler. 


Pu'xeiLE. n. . [pourfille, Fr.] A fort of ancient trim- 
ing for womens gowns, made of tinfel and thread; 
called alſo bobbin work. | Bailey. 

To Pu'xFLE. v. a. [pourfiler, Fr. ęreflare, Italian] To. 
decorate with a. wrought or flowered border; to border 

with embroidery ; to embroider. . Fs 
A goodly lady clad in ſcarlet red, 

Purfled with 1 d and pearl of rich aſſay. 

__, Emrold tufis, flow'rs f unfed blue and white, 
Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, I: 
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Spenſer. 


Duckled below fair knighthood's bending knee... Shake. 
Iris there with humid bow, „ 

Waters the odorous banks that blow) 

Flowers of more mingled hew, 


Than her pur fled ſcarff can ſhew.. « Milicn. : 


mi reer White as ow the troop 
Tickel. jo 


not in equal number, it is furely accidental, as having made 


(1.) They came to the river fide, which of all the rivers of 


% 
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was gowu dd. 


Their hoods and feeves the ſame, and Zurfed oer 
Wich diamonds. ©, e Dryer. 
Pu'sr Ls. 7 n. , [piu fille, French; from the veib.] A 
Pu RTL EW. border of embroidery. | | 


S Px GATT ION u. ſ. [purgation, Fr. purgatio, Latin] 1. 
The act of cleanfing or purifying from vit ious mixtures. 


2. The act of cleanfing the body by downward evacu- 
ation. 3. Phe act of clearing from imputation of guilt, 
(1.) We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation finiſhed, before the 
J urgation of the air began.  Buynet's Theory of the Earth. 
(2.) Let the phyſician apply Himſelf more to purgation than 

to alteration, becaule the 5 is in quantity. 


(3-) If any man doubt, let him put me to my pur gal ion. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Proceed in juſtice, which ſhall have due courſe, 

Even to the-guilt or the fur gation. Shakeſpeare. 
Pu'rGaTive. "adj. [purgatif,, French; purgativus, Latir.] 
Cathartick ; having the power to cauſe evacuations down- 


ward. | | 
Purging medicines have their fergative virtue in a fine ſpi- 


rit, they endure not boiling without loſs of virtue. . Bacon. 
All that is fill'd, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill 
In all it works not, but it is in all 
Poiſonous, or purgative, or cordial. Donne. 
Lenient furgatives evacuate the humours. Wiſeman. 


Pu'xGaATORY. 2. . [pargatoire, Fr, purgaterium, Lat.] A 
place in which ſouls are fuppoſed by the papiſts to be 
purged by fire from carnal impuritics, before they ate 
received into heaven. 

Thou thy folk, through pains of furgatory, 
Doſt bear unto thy bliſs. Stenſer's Hymn on Love. 
In this age, there may be as great inſtances produced of 
real charity, as when men thought to get ſouls out of furgæ- 
tory, | Stillingfleet. 

79 PURGE. vv. a. [farger, French; purgo, Latin. ] 

cleanſe ; to clear. 2. To clear from impurities : with of: 

3. To clear from guilt: with from. 4. To clear from 

imputation of guilt. 5. To ſweep or put away impu- 

rities. 6. To evacuate the body by ſtool. 7. To ch- 

rify ; to defecate. The 16 
(1. ) It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purging the 

_ ſtable of Augeas, to ſeparate from ſuperſtitious obſervations any 
thing that is clean and pure natural. Bacon. 

(2.) To the English court aſſemble now | 
From ev'ry region _ of idlene(s ; 
Now neighbour confines purge you of your ſcum. Shakeſp.. 
Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges and frees them 
from mineral exhalations. Woodward. 
(3.) Blood. hath been ſhed'ere now, i'“ th' olden time 


Pre human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral weal. Shakeſ(p.- 
My foul is purg' d from grudging hate; 
And with my hand I ſeal my true heart's love. Safe. 


The blood of Chriſt ſhall purge our cenſcience from dead 
works to ſerve God, | 
Syphax, we'll join our cares to purge away | 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. Addiſon. 
T&F — He, F accuſe, | 
Intends t appear before the people, hoping | \ 


To furge himſelf with words. Shakeſp. Coridlams. 


Marquis Dorſet was haſting towards him, to furge himſelt 
of ſome accuſation. 2 N 
(F.) I will urge out from among you the rebels. 

| N Keek xx. 38. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may furge cut 
every prejudice and paſſion. | Decay Piety. 
(6.) Sir Philip Colthrop furged John Drakes, the ſhoemaker 

of Norwich, of the proud humcur. Camden s Remains. 
The frequent and wile uſe of emaciating diets, and of pag- 
1g is a principal means of a prolongaticn of life. Bacon. 
If he was not cuced, he ug ed him with Galt water. A,. 
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Heb. ix. 14. 


Bacon s Henry VII. 
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To PurGE.'v. n. 1. To grow pure by clarifcation. 2. 


Lo have frequent ſtoolss ee ee 
Purct-.n. , [from the verb.] A cathartick medicine; a 
medicine that evacuates the body by ſtool. | | 
Meet we the med'cine of the ſickly weal, 

And with him pour-we in our country's f urge 


Each drop of us. | | Shakeſpeare. 
— Pills nor laxatives I like; | 9) 
Of theſe his gain. the ſharp phyſician makes, 
And often gives a purge, but ſeldom takes. Dryden. 


He was no great friend to purging and cliſters; he was for 


mixing aloes with all purges. Ar buthnot. 
Poul GER. 2. /. [from prrge.] 1. One who clears away 
any thing noxious. 2. Purge; cathartick. 
(1.) This ſhall make 
Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious; | 
We ſhall be call'd purgers, not murtherers. Shakeſfeare. 
(2.) It is of good ule in phylick, if you can retain the 
, purging virtue, and take away the unpleaſant taſte of the Purger 
| | acon. 
:Puxtricalrion. . . [purification, Fr. purificatio, Lat.] 
I. The act of making pure; act of cleanſing from extra- 
neous mixture. 
pollution. 3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after 
childbearing. e * 
1.) I diſcerned a conſiderable difference in the operations of 
ſeveral kinds of faltpetre, even after purification. Boyle. 
(2.) The ſacraments, in their own nature, are juſt ſuch as 
they ſeem, water, and bread, and wine; but becauſe they are 
made ſigns of a ſecret myſtery, and water is the ſymbol of 
purification of the ſoul Som ſin, and bread and wine, of 
Chriſt's body and blood ; therefore the ſymbols receive the 
names of what they ſign. 
 Pu'r1ricaTIvVeE. } adj. [from putify.] Having power or 
PU'RIFICATORY. C tendency to make pure. 
Puree. n. , [from purify.] Cleanſer; refiner. 
He ſhall fit as a refiner and purifier of filver. Mal. iii. 3. 
To PRI Y. v. a, [purißer, Fr. purifice, Latin.) 1. To 
make pure. 2. To free from any extraneous admixtures. 
3- To make clear. 4. To free from guilt or corruption. 
8. To free from pollution, as by luſtration. 6. To clear 
8 barbariſms or improprieties. 3 
(s 2.) If any bad blood ſhould be left in the kingdom, an 
honourable foreign war will vent or purify it. Bacon's Hen, VII. 


The maſs of the air was many thouland times greater than 


the water, and would in proportion require a greater time to 

be purified. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food, 

Toil ftrung the nerves, and purified the blood. _ Dryden. 

(3.) I ran upon fo fine and delicate a ground, as one could 

not eaſily judge, whether the river did more waſh the gravel, 

or the gravel did purify the river. a Sidney. 

(4-) He gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and, purify unto himſelf a peculiar people. 


If God 
ſince it is the ſame 
and clarifies the underſtanding. South's Sermons. 

'This makes Ouranius exceeding ſtudious of chriſtian per- 
fection, ſearching after every grace and holy temper, purifying 
his heart all manner of ways, fearful of every error and defect 
in his life. 2 | 5 AT Ss 

| (5:) There were ſet fix water pots of ſtone, after the manner 
of the purifying of the Jews. _ | | 

(6.) He ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified. Spratt. 

To Pur v. v. 2. To grow pure. FD „ 

We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation of theſe two liquors 

' © wholly finiſhed, before the purgation of the air began, though 
let them begin to fu at the ſame time. ' Barnet. 
Pu'rIsT. u. . [purifle, Fr.] One ſuperſtitiouſly nice in 
the uſe of words. | | 
Pu'sxtTan. n. J. [from pure. 
eminent purity of religion. 


Titus, ii. 14. 


gives grace, knowledge will not ſtay long behind; 


i 


2. The act of cleanſing from guilt or 


Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


ſpirit and principle that purzifies the heart, 


6. 
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The ſchifim which the papiſts on the one hand, 
perſtition which the — on the other, X 
are very juſtly chargeable upon themſelves. 

URITA'NnIC 

hy oh * . , 

uch guides ſet over the ſeveral congregations: will mi 

them, by inſtilling into them puritanical and 3 

ciples, that they may the more ſecurely exerciſe their preſby- 

terian tyranny. | | Walton. 
Pu'riTAnisM, u. / [from puritan.] The notions of a 
puritan. | 505 

A, ſerious and unpartial examination of the grounds, as 
well of popery as furitaniſm, accordiing to that meaſure of 
underſtanding God hath afforded me. Walton, 
Pu'riTy. . J ¶ purite, Fr. puritas, Latin.] 1. Cleanneſs; 

freedom from foulneſs or dirt. 2. Freedom from guilt:; 

| tain 3. Chaſtity ; freedom from contamination of 
exes. | | 
(I.) Is it the f urity of a linen veſture, which ſome ſo fear 
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and the ſu- 
lay to our charge, 
5 : "ay Sanderſon, 
AL. adj. [ from puritan.] Relating to puri- 


vuvould defile the purity of the prieſt ? Holyday. 
| - Her urn - | 5 
Pours ſtreams ſele&, and purity of waters. Prior. 


The inſpired air does likewiie often communicate to the 
lungs unwholſome vapours, and many hurtful efuvia, which 
mingling with the blood, corrupt its purity. Blackmore, 
From the body's purity, the mind 
Receives a ſecret aid. Thomſon" s Summer, 
(2.) Death ſets us ſafely on ſhore in our long-expeRed Canaan, 
where there are no temptations, no danger of falling, but 
eternal furity and immortal joys ſecure our innocence and 
happineſs for ever. | Wake's Preparation for Death, 
Every thing about her reſembles the purity of her ſoul, and 
ſhe is always clean without, becauſe ſhe is a ways pure within, 
| | | | Law, 
(3.) Could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I 
could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her reputa- 
tion, and her marriage vow. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
PukL. z. /. [this is juſtly ſuppoſed by Minfbew to be con- 
trated from purfie.] 1. An embroidered and puckered 
border. 2. [I know not whence derived.] A kind of 
| medicated malt liquor, in which wormwood and aroma- 
_ ticks are infuſed, | "0 
(1.) Himſelf came in next after a triumphant chariot made of 
carnation velvet, enriched with pur and pearl. Sidney. 
The jagging of pinks is like the inequality of oak leaves; 
but they ſeldom have any ſmall f urls. Bacon. 
To PukrL. v. n. [of this word it is doubtful what is the pri- 
mitive ſignification; if it is referred originally to the ap- 
pearance of a quick ſtream, which is always dimpled on 
the ſurface, it may come from purl, a pucker or: fringe ; 
but if, as the uſe of authors ſeems to ſhow,' it relates to 
the ſound, it muſt be derived from pla, Swediſh, to 
murmur, according to Mr. He.] To murmur ; to flow 
with a gentle noiſe. | 5 
Tones are not ſo apt to procure ſleep, as ſome other ſounds; 
as the wind, the purling of water, and humming of bees. 
; Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 
Inſtruments that have returns, as trumpets ; or flexions, as 
cornets ; or are drawn up, and put from, as facbuts, have a 
purling ſound ; but the recorder or flute, that have none of theſe 


hs 


inequalities, give a clear ſound. Bacon. 
All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, | : | 
Freſhet, or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. Milton. 
— My flow'ry theme, 82 
A painted miſtreſs, or a pur ling ſtream. Pope. 
13 th' adjoining brook, that purls along 5 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock. Thomſon. 


To PurL. wv. a. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 
When was old Sherewood's head more quaintly curl'd, 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and puri d. Ben, Fohnſon. 


b altzv. n. /. The grounds on the borders of a foreſt; 
border; incloſure ; diſtrict. . 
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In the furlieug of this foreſt ſtands - . - 


* 6, 5 
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Shakeſp, 


A ſheepcoate, fenc'd about with olive trees. And purpled o'er the ſky with r light. 
Such civil matters fall within the * of religion. LEV. Not with more glories in th' etherea plain, 2 Rt 
To underſtand all the purlieus of this place, — to illuſtrate The ſun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main. , Pope. 
this ſubject, I muſt venture myſelf into the haunts. of beauty Reclining ſoft in bliſsful bow'rs, _ * | 
and gallantry, .. + © | Fhectator. Purpled ſweet. with ſpringing flow'rs. Fenton. 
le may be left to rot among thieves in ſome ſtinking jail, Pu RLE. n. / The purges colour ; a purple dreſs. , 
merely for miſtaking the purlzeus of the law. Sqwijt. O'er his luci arms a 
A party. next of glitt'ring dames, | A veſt of military purple flowed _ 
Thrown round the furlieus of St. James, 2 Livelier than Meliboean, or the grain bt | 5 
Came early out. * Swift. Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton. 


Po RLINS. 2. / In architecture, thoſe pieces of timber 
that lie acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to keep them from 
ſinking in the middle of their length. Bailey. 
To PURLO IN. v. 4. [this word is of doubtful etymology. 
inner Ceduces it from pour and loin, French; Mr. Lye 


from punllouhnan, Saxon, to lie hid.] To ſteal; to 
take by theft. | TERS | 
| He, that brave ſteed there finding ready dight, 
Purloin'd both ſteed and ſpear, and ran away full light. 0 
Spenſer. 
—— The Arimaſpian by ſtealth 
Had, from his wakeful cuſtody, purloin'd F 
The guarded gold. | | | Milton.. 
They not content like felons to furloin, 
Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. Denham... 
Some writers make all ladies fur lein d, . 
And knights purſuing like a whirlwind: Hudibras. 
When did the muſe from Fletcher ſcenes pur loin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt transfuſe. to thine? = Dryden. 
Your butler purloins your. liquor, and the brewer ſells _ 
| hog-waſh. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
Prometheus once this chain purloin d, . 
Diſſolv'd, and into money com'd, Swift. 


PuxLo'tner-. #. , [from purloin.] A thief ;- one that 


ſteals Cane any, 3 
lt may ſeem hard, to ſee publick purloiners fit upon the lives 
of the little ones, that go to the gallows. L'Eſtrange. 


Poux PARTY. . . [pour and parti, Fr.] Share; part in 


diviſion. 
Each of the coparceners had an entire county allotted for her 
Pur party. Davies on Ireland. 


PU'/RPLE. adj. [pourpre, Fr. purpurens, Lat.] 1. Red 
tinctured with blue. It was among the ancients conſi- 
dered as the nobleſt, and as the regal colour; whether 
their purple was the ſame with ours, is not fully known. 
2. In poetry, red. 8 6 

(1. The poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the fails, and fo perfumed, that; 
The winds were. love-fick with em. 

You violets, that firſt appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known; | 
What are you when the roſe is blown? _ Wotton. 
A ſmall when wor cut off a flinty pebble, and poliſhed, is 

prettily variegated with a pale grey, blue, yellow, and purple. 
| |  MWiodward on Foſſils. . 

(2.) T'view- a-field of blood, | 

And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 

| - 'Their-mangled limbs 

Craſhing at once, death dyes the purple 
With gore. | ” 

To Pu'tpLE: v. a. [parpuro, Tat.]* To make red; to 
colour with purple. r Ak 479; 

Whilſt your purpled hands do reak and ſmoak, 
Fulfil your pleaſure. Shakefſp. Julius Ceſar... 

Cruel and ſuddain; haſt thou ſince 85 
Pur led thy nail in blood of innocence? Donne. 
| | Not alone, while thou CEE 
Viſit'ſt my flumbers nightly ; or when morn 
Pur les the Eaſt.” - N 
Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 

That on the green turf ſuck the honied ſhow'rs,:, _ 
And furple all the ground with vernal flow rs. Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


ſeas 


: 
* 


Pu'spLes. n. / [without a ſingular.] Spots of a livid 


PuR LIS NK. 4%. [from purple. 


PV“R PORT. 2. /. [haurporte, Fr.] Deſign; tendency of a 


To Po R ORT. v. a. [from the. noun.] To intend; to» 


Thompſon's Summer. 


7 Par. Loft. 


„„ 7 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 


N q * 4 
Dryden. 


thought harſh in thoſe who 
were born in purple to look into abuſes with a ſtricter eye than 
their predeceſſors; but elected kings are preſumed to come upon 
the foot of reformation. Davenant. 


May be it has been ſometimes 


red, which break out in malignant fevers; a purple 
fever. | | | 33 
Somewhat purple. | 
I could change the colour, and make it purf liſb. Boyle. 
writing or diſcourſe. 

Tliat Plato intended —— 


| leſs, is evident from the whole 
ſcope and purport of that dia 


ogue. Norris. 


tend to ſhow. | 5-2 
There was an article againſt the reception of the rebels, fur- 
| porting, that if any ſuch rebel ſhould be required of the prince 
| confederate, that the prince confederate ſhould command him to 
avoid the country; 17110 Bacon's Henry VII. 
They in moſt grave and folemn wiſe unfolded . 
Matter, which little purported, but words | 
_ _ Rank'd in right learn'd phraſe. = Roe. 
PU'RPOSE. . /. [ propos, Fr. propaſitum, Lat.] 1. Inten- 
tion; deſign. 2. Effect:; conſequence; the end deſired. 
3. Inſtance; example. 26 
(.) He quit the houſe of purpoſe, that their puniſhment 
Might have the freer courſe. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
— Change this purpoſe, 
Which being fo horrible, ſo bloody, muſt 
Lead on to ſome foul iſſue. Shakeſpeare. - 
He with troops of horſemen beſet the paſſages of prrfoſe, that 
when the army ſhould ſet forward, he might in the ſtreights, fit 
for his purpoſe, ſet upon them. Knolle. 
And I perſuade me God hath not permitted | 
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His ſtrength again to grow, were not his purpoſe 
To uſe him Aber yet. 0 _ Milton's Agonifles. -. 


That kind of certainty which doth not admit of any doubt, 
may ſerve us as well to-all intents and purpoſes, as that which 

is infallible... EEE Wilkins... 

St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this very purpoſe. Burn. 

They, who are deſirous of a name in painting, ſhould read 

and make obſervations of ſuch things as they find for their ur- 


poſe. . . Dryden's Dit Freſnoy. 
He travelled the world, on purpoſe to converſe with the moſt : 
learned men. | Guardian. 


The common materials, which the ancients made .their-ſhips 3 
of, were the ornus or wild aſh; the fir. was likewiſe uſed for 
this purpoſe. | | | | Arbuthnot. 
I do this, on purpoſe to give you a more ſenſible impreſſion of 
the imperfection of your knowledge. Fal. 
Where men err againſt this method, it is ufually on pur oſe, 
and to ſhew their ſearning- of _ Swift... 
(2.) To ſmall: parjoſe had the council of :Jerufalem been af. - 
ſembled, if 'once their determination being ſet down, men might 
-afterwards have defended their former opinions. Hooker... 
The ground.will be like a wood, which keepeth dut the ſun, }. 
and fo continueth the wet, whereby it will never graze, to Fo : 
pofe that your... | Bacon, Natural Hiftory. . 
Their deſign is a war, whenever they can open it. with a proſ- 
of ſucceeding to purfſ e. 15 * 8 
Such firſt principles will ſerve us to very little purtoſe, and 
. we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if they · 
may, by any human power, ſuch as is the will of our teachers, 


or opinions of our companions, be altered or loſt in us! Locks. © 
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Ile that would mo fuccets to "_ ſhould keep his paſſion - Conies are taken 40 purſentts | in their Vantec . 
"A and his expectation low. N Collier ont Nee Pu“ RSEPROUD, adj. ba and Freud. 1 Puffed $9.0 with 
Wat the Romans have done is not worth notice, having had money 


1 + little occaſion to make uſe of this art, and what they have of it bo“ RS E K. . 5 6 [from purſe.] The bar of. a ſhip. - 


7 e de d e e by ke th r % [from uch] Shortneſs of breath 
| (3.) Tis common for double- dealer 207. FF rom 2 rtneſs ot l 


ſnares, as for the purpoſe in the matter of 1 50 intend ; To Pu'rsLAIN. u. f. [pertulaca, Lat.] A plant- 


The medicaments, proper to diminiſh- the milk, are lettice, 
purflarn and endive. ee Surgery. 
PO las AN- TREE. 1, /. [from purſlan and ee de, 


To Pu'rrost. wv. a. [from the noun.] 


| deſign; to reſolve. 
© | What David did purpoſe, it was the 12 822 of God that 


Solomon his ſon ſhould perform. Hooker. 
1 it is a /e thing, and grows by. plot, Lat.] A ſhrub proper to hedge with. 
i To curb the nobility. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, PURsu "ABLE. adj. {from purſue.} What may be pur- 
| The whole included race his {ur 0s'd prey. Milton. ſued. 
Oaths were not p#7/c5'd. more than law, PurxsU/aNnCE. #: , [from purſue] Proſecution ; Proc 

To keep the good and juſt in awe, | Pursv! ANT. adj. [from purſue.] Done in conſequence or 
But to confine the bad Jar? ſinful, 1840 * proſecution. of any thing. 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. | Hudibras. T, pURSU TE. ». 7. [pourſuizre, Fr.] 1. To chaſe; to 


7 PU RPOS E. v. 1. To bave an intention; to have a 
. In: 
I am furt eſed, that my havith mall not tranſpreſs. 


follow in hoſtility. 2. To proſecute; to continue. 3. 
N xvi To imitate ; to follow as an example, 4. To endeavour 


| | to attain. 
Wy 1 bis! is the purpole that 18 7 Ned. upon the 5 * ＋ YN (1.) Love like a ſhadow flies, when fibilance love purſues; 
# Poul purpoſed inthe be p go to Jeruſalem, AZ nix 22 ECC 
1 e chriſtian captains, f urpo o retire home, place , 
F each fide of the 41 four ranks of waggons. > Knolles, med. his — ſervants, and purſued, W 
«4 o thy ſpeed add wings, 
"T0 Doubling my.crime, I promiſe aud deceive, Lib with a wits if © I purſue 
XY Pur poſe to flay, whillt ſwearing to forgive. Prior. Thy lingering P 0 an 7 Gp * 1 Fl 
= L 0 RPOSELY. a. [from purpoſe.] By deſign, by inten- (2. ) As righteouſneſs tendeth to life; ſo he that purſueth evil, 
5 tio. urſueth it to his own death. Prov. xii. 19. 
1 Being the — which God hath purpoſely framed, 7 Teng ora purſue | 7 
ad thereby to work the knowledge of. ſalvation in the hearts of Vain war with heaven. Milton. 
78 men, what cauſe is there wherefore it ſhould not be. acknow- — 1 | 
$4 ledged a moſt apt mean? Hooker. This ancient ſtory, whether falfe or true. Dryden, 
ad I have purſoſely avoided to ſpeak any Ret concerning. the When men purſxe their thoughts of ſpace; they ſtop at the 
35 treatment due to ſuch perſons. Addiſen. confines of body, as if ſpace were there at an end. Locke. 
iy In compoſing this diſcourſe, I purfoſely declined. all _offenfive (3.) The fame of ancient matrons you purſue, 
£4 and diſpleaſing truths. Atterbary. And. ſtand a blameleſs pattern to the new. Dryden. 
1 "77307 T6 vulgar thus through imitation, err, (4) Let us not then purſue * 7 © 
1 As oft the learned by being ſingular; a A ſplendid vaſſalage. Milton. 
. So much they ſcorn the crowd, that if the throng. | | We happineſs purſue; we fly from pain; | 
1 By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong. Pope. Yet the purſuit, and yet the flight is vain. „ nir. 
4 Pu'rpRISE. 2. / [pourpris, old Fr. purpriſum, law Lat.] What nature has deny'd fools will purſue, | 
3 A cloſe or incloſure; as alſo. the whole ee of a As apes are ever walking upon two. | Young. 
we manour. To Puxsv's. v. n. To go on; to proceed. A Galli- 
ZY The place of juſtice is hallowed z and therefore not only the ciſm. | 
74. bench, but the foot- pace and precincts, as pur priſe ought to be I have, pr Jues Carneades, Wonder chymiſts mould nat con- 
„ preſerved without corruption, Bacon's:Efſſays. ider. apl. 
. PurR. . J. [alauda marina.] A ſea lark. Ainſworth. pu xsu ER. n. ＋ [from purſue. ] One who follows:in hoſti- 
BY To Pu RR. w. a, To murmur as a cat or leopard in plea- lity. 
3 . ſure. Fled with the reſt, 
4H PURSE. . N [hour fe, Fr. paurs, Welſh TA ſmall bag in And calling from a hill he was ſo bruis'd, 
7" which money is contained. That the purſuers took him. 9 Shake), Hemy IV. 
36 She bears the furſe too; ſhe is a region in Guiana all gold . His ſwift purſuers from heav'n's gates diſcern 
„ and bounty. Shaleſp. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. Th' advantage, and deſcending tread us down 
il Shall the ſon of England. prove a thief, Thus drooping. | Milton's Par aliſe LP 
7. And take furſes * Shakeſp. Henry - a, Like a declining ftateſnan left forlorn 7Y | 
+ He ſent certain of the chief priſoners, richly apparelled with To. his friends pity and purſuers 5 u Denban. 
4 their Furſes full of money, into the city. Knolles. Py ks Uli x. 2. 7. [pourfuite, Fr.] 1. The act of following 
1 I will give him the thouſand pieces, and, to his great ſurpriſe, vyith hoſtile intention. 30 e 90 attain. 3 Pro- 
1 preſent him with another purſe of the ſame value. Add. 5 ſeention;; cont 0 ance of 5 dear Sur 8 
9 2. To contract as a purſe. - GA Whom fled we Doug, will N us Ling png Milton. 
ba: (1.) I am ſpell- caught by Philidel, | | . (2.) This means they long propos d, but little gain'd, 
14 And purr'd within a net. | 61 Dryden. Peet after much purſuzt, at — obtain: d. Dryden. 
290 I paursd it up, but little reck ning made, | 3 Its honours and vanities are continua paſſing befote him, 
# Till now that this extremity. compell'd, MR. 1 inviting his purſuit. Rogers. 
"bi I find it true. Millox. He has annexed a ſecret pleaſure to the iden; of any thing thot 
. „ Thou. gried'd, | ah 12h is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the put ſuit 
9 15 And Aid'ſt contract and purſe thy cn 3 eg after knowledge, and engage us to ſearch. into the wonders of 
8:8 As if thou then had'ſt ſhut, up in thy brain his creation. vt Addiſon. 
l Some horrible conceit. Sbaleſp. Othello, The will, free Ra he. Wan gn" ſack! deſires, is left 1 


Po'nsener. . J leihe and net.] A net of which the to, 2 of nearer latisfactiona: and to the removal of.thoſe | 
| mouth 1 1s arten together by a ſtring. a uneaſineſſes it feels in its 3 after them. Locke. 


CY 


 Punveſyance. . . [from purvey.] 
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by * 3.0 He concluded with ſighs and tears, to conjure them, that 


they would no more preſs him to give his conſent to a thin 
ſo contrary to his reaſon, the execution whereof would bre 


his heart, and that they would give over further purſuit of it. 


Py'xSUIVANT. #. /: [pourſuivant, Fr.] A ſtate meſſenger ; 


an attendant on the heralds. 


Po/zaview./n. /. [pourveu, French. Proviſo; providing 


clauſe. | | 
Though the [petition expreſſes only treaſon and felony, yet 
the a& is general againſt all appeals in parliament; and many 
times the purview. of an act is larger han the preamble or the 
petition.  * Hale Common Law. 


Poux ur pre gh n. . from purulent.] | Generation of pus 


How oft do they with golden pinions cleave: | Pu RUuLEN C. or matter. | E 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. Spenſer. Conſumptions are induced by purulency in any of the viſcera, 


_ Theſe grey locks, the purſurvants of death, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
Send out a purſuivant at arms 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power | 
Before ſun- riſing. 5 Shakeſp. Richard III. 
For helmets, creſts, mantles, and ſupporters, I leave the 
reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, John Ferne, and John 
Guillim Portiſmouth, purſuivants of arms, who have diligently 
laboured in armory. | | Camden's Remains, 
The prrſurvants came next, | 
And like the heralds each his ſcutcheon bore. 
PURSY. adj. Du, Fr.] Shortbreathed and fat. 
In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, _ | 
Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. Shakeſpeare. 
| — Now breathleſs wrong . 
Shall ſit and paint in your great chairs of eaſe, 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind | 
With fear and horrid flight. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
— An hoſteſs dowager, | 
Grown fat and purſy by retail 


* 


Dryden. 


Of pots of beer and bottl'd ale. Hudibras. 
——— By theſe, the Medes | 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old pxr ſy men. Temple. 


Pu'xTENANCE. 2. / [afpertenance, Fr.] The pluck of 


an animal, 
Roaſt the lamb with fire, his head with his legs and with the 
purtenance thereof. | Ex. xii. 9. 
The ſhaft againſt a rib did glance, | 
And galFd him in the purtenance.  Hudibras, 
To PURVEY. v. a. [pourworr, Fr.] 1. To provide with 
conveniencies. This ſenſe is now not in uſe, 2. To pro- 
Cure. ö 
(.) Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 
Yourſelf of ſword before that bloody day. 
His houſe with all convenience was purvey'd, 
The reſt he found. Dryden. 


(2.) What though from outmoſt land and ſea purvey'd 
For him; each rarer tributary life 


Spenſer. 


- Bleeds not. Thompſon's Summer. 
To Pu'xvey. v. 2. To buy in proviſions. 25 
| I the praiſe | . 
Vield thee, ſo well this day thou haſt purvey'd. Milton, 


1. Proviſion. 2. 
Procurement of victuals. 3. An exaQtion of proviſions 
for the king's followers. . xe ty SY 
.) Whence mounting up, they find purveyance meet 
Of all, that royal princes court became. 
(3.) Some lands be more changeable than others; as for 
their lying near to the borders, or becauſe of great and conti- 
nual purveya es that are made upon them. Bacon. 


* 


. 


victuals. 2. A procurer; a pimp. 3. An officer who 

. exaCted proviſion: for the king's followers. -. ll. 3 
(.) And wing'd purveyors his ſharp hunger fed 
With frugal ſcraps of fleſh, and maſlin bread. _. Harte. 


The purveyers or victuallers are much to be condemned, as 


not a little faulty in that behalf. 1 .  Rateigh, 
+ _ (2.) Theſe women are ſuch cunning purveyors ! 7 . 
Mark where their appetites have once been pleaſed, . 


The fame reſemblance in a younger lover, | 
Lies brooding in their fancies the ſame pleaſures. © Dryden. 


Ihe ſtranger, raviſh'd at his good fortune, is introduced to 


ſome imaginary title; far this purweyor has her repreſentatives 
e fome of the feſt ins. 


© 


* 


Spenſer. ? 


7 7 Madiſon, of the North 


 Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Shakeſpeare. PU'RULENT. adj. [ purulent, Fr. purulentus, Lat. ] Con- 


ſiſting of pus or the running of wounds. 


A carcaſe of man is moſt infectious and odious to man, and 


purulent matter of wounds to ſound fleſh. {, << Bacon. 
It is no eaſy thing always to diſcern,” whether the ſuſpeRed 
matter expectorated by a cough be really purulent, that is, ſuck 
as comes from an ulcer, Blackmore. 
It ſpews a filthy froth 191 
Of matter purulent and white, 
Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 
And there corrupting on a wound, vt voor A8 
Spreads leproſy. Favit Miſcellaniei. 
An acrimonious or furulent matter, ſtagnating in ſome organ, 
is more eaſily depoſited upon the liver than any other part. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


PUS. n. /. [Latin.] The matter of a well digeſted ſore. 


Acrid ſubſtances break the veſſels, and produce an ichor in- 


ſtead of a laudable pus. | Arbuthrot. 
To PUSH. v. @. [ pouſſer, Fr.] 1. To ftrike with a thruſt. 
2. To force or drive by impulſe. 3. To force not by a 
quick blow, but by continued violence. 4. To preſs for- 
ward. 5. To urge; to drive. 6. To enforce ; to drive 


to a concluſion, 7. To importune; to teaze. 
(1.) If the ox puſh a man- ſervant, he ſhalled be cg . 
8 K*. xxi. 


(2.) The youth pu¹νο away my feet. Job, xxx. 12. 
3.) Shew your mended faiths, | 
To pub deſtruction and perpetual ſhame _ 

Out of the weak door os fainting land. Shakeſpeare. 


Through thee will we pub down our enemies. Þ/, xliv. 5. - 


Waters forcing way, | 
Sidelong had puſb d a mountain from his ſeat, 
Half funk with all his pines. ; | 
This terrible ſcene which might have proved dangerous, if 
Cornelius had not been puſhed out of the room. Arbuthnot. 
4.) ——— He forewarns his care | 
With rules to 5/5 his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 
With ſuch 1 did he puſb this matter, that when he 
heard the cries of above a million of people begging for their 
bread, he termed it the clamours of faction. Addiſon. 
Arts and ſciences, in one and the ſame century, have arrived 


at great perfection, and no wonder, fince every age has a kind 


of univerſal genius, which inclines thoſe that live in it to ſome 
233 ſtudies, the work then being pu/hed on by many 
and muſt go forward. den. 
(F.) Ambition puſhes the ſoul to ſuch actions, as are apt to 
ocure honour to the actor. + Addiſon, Spectator. 


(6.) We are pu/bed for an anſwer, and are forced at laſt 


freely to confeſs, that the corruptions of the adminiſtration were 
intolerable. Swift 


Purve'yor. n. /. [from purvey.) 1. One that provides 70 Pus H. v. 2. 1. To make a thruſt. 2. To make an 


effort. 3- To make an attack. 

| 8 None ſhall dare "$0 

With ſhortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 

Nor puſb with biting point, but ſtrike at length. _ 
A calf will ſo manage his head, as though he woul 

with his horns even before they ſhoot, Ray. 
Lambs, though they never ſaw the actions of their ſpecies, 

| puſh with their foreheads, before the budding of a horn. 


(2. War ſeem'd aſl 


(.) The 8 the South ſhall 2/6 at him, n the king 
Dia. xi. 49. 
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.̃1.) Ne might his corſe be harmed 
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pusu. 1. , [from the verb;] .. 1. Thruſt ; the act of ſtrik- What ge 
2. An impulſe; force temper, than for a man to paſs his whole life in oppoſition to 


impreſſed. 3. Aſſault; attack. 4. A foreible onſet ; a 


ing with a pointed inſtrument. 


his own ſentiments. 


e 
8 1 5 15 

a S026 Is = 8 6 
inſtance can-the-e be of 'a weik Pufillanimos 


SheFatnr. 


ſtrong effort. 5. Exigence; trial; extremity. 6. A P USILLA'NIMOUSK ESS, v. f. [from pufllanimous.} Mean- 
' fudden emergence. 7. ¶ Foſfula, Latin] A pimple ; an neſs of oY | {Ear 


.." effloreſcence ; a wheal ; an eruption. : 


With dint of ſword or puſb of pointed ſpear. Spenſer. 
They, like reſolute men, ſtood in the face of the breach, re- 
ceiving them with deadly ſhot and pu/þ of pike, in ſuch furious 

manner, that the Turks began to retire. -/ Knolles. 

(.) So great was the puiſſance of his ph, . 

Spenſer. 
——— Jove was not more pleas'd 5 

With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it roll | 
Along the vaſt abyſs. | Addiſon's Guardian. 

(3-). He gave his countenance againſt his name, 

To laugh with gybing boys, and ſtand the puſh | 

Of every beardleſs vain comparative. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


ble ſuit to Venus to turn puſs into a woman. 


Poss. #. / [1 know not whence derived; pyfo, Lit. is a 


dwarf]! 1. The fondling name of a cat. 2. The ſportſ- 
man's term for a hare. 5 63h | 
(i.) A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his hun, 
Let pz/s practiſe what nature teaches. * . 
I will permit my fon to play at apodidraſcinda,. which can 
be no other than our hf in a corner. Arbuth, and pote. 
kt Poor honeſt , | e. 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus; 
But hounds eat ſheep as well as hares. 


PUSSTULE. a. / [pafule, Fr. puſula, Lat.] A ſmall 


ſwelling; a pimple; a puſh ; an effloreſcence. 
The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veſſels, pro- 


ducing hemorrhages, puſtules red, black and gangrenous, 


Arbuthnot. 


When ſuch a reſiſtance is made, theſe bold talkers will draw Pu/sruLovus. adj. [from pu/tule.] Full of puſtules ; pim- 


in their horns, when their ' fierce and feeble puſhes againſt truth _ 


are repelled with puſhing and confidence. 
(4.) A ſudden pub gives them the overthrow; _ 
Ride, ride, Meſſala. | Shakeſpeare. 
Away he goes, makes his fu, ſtands the ſhock of a battle, 
and compounds for leaving of a leg. L' Eftrange. 

We have beaten the French from 'all their advanced poſts, 
and driven them into their laſt entrenchments: one vigorous 
pu/b, one general aſſault will force the enemy to cry out for 
quarter. | | Addiſon. 

(5.) We'll put the matter to the preſent puſh. Shakeſp. 
*Tis common to talk of dying for a friend; but when it 

comes to the pub, tis no more than talk. L* Eftrange. 
The queſtion we would put, is not whether the ſacrament of 
the maſs be as truly. propitiatory, as thoſe under the law? but 


whether it be as truly a ſacrifice ? if fo, then it is a true pro- 


per ſacrifice, and is not only commemorative or repreſentative, - 
as we are told at a puſh. | 105. Aiterbury. 
(6.) There's time enough for that; | 

Leſt they deſire, upon this puſb, to trouble 

Your joys with like relation. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

(J.) He that was praiſed to his hurt, ſhould have a p/þ riſe 
upon his noſe ; as a bliſter. will riſe upon one's tongue, that 
tells a lye. | | Bacon's Eſſays. 

Pu'syER. u. , [from puſh.) He who puſhes forward. 


_Pv'sninG- adj. [from pufh.] Enterprifing ; vigorous. 


PusrL.LAnitMITY. 2. /. [ pufellanimite, Fr. 


Pu's HIN. 2. /. | puſh and pin.] A child's play, in which 
pins are puſhed alternately. PHI wy 5 
Mien, that have wandering thoughts at the voice of wiſdom 
out of the mouth of a philoſopher, deſerve as well to be whipt, 

as boys for playing at pu, when they ſhould be learning. 
| | ' L' Eflrange. 
puſillus and 


danimus, Lat.] Cowardice ; meanneſs of ſpirit. - 


|. blood, which, before cold and ſettled; left the liver 


 4enimus, Lat.] Meanſpirited; narrowminded ; cowardly. 
2, ent fit for great princes, that neither by overmea- 


The property 


# 


of your excellent ſherris is the e ag the 


pale, the badge of puſillanimity and cowardice. keſp 
The Chineſe ſail where they will; which ſheweth, that their 
law of keeping out ſtrangers is a law of p/illanimity and fear. 


Bacon's New Atlantis. 


It is obvious, to diſtinguiſh . between an act of courage and 


of mind or temper. 


extend. 31. To Pur forth. 
To interpoſe. 


Por of. To diveſt; to lay aſide. 


Pur . To paſs fallaclouſſy. 40. To Pur . 


te and 


Shale ſp. 


to incite. 45 


. 
* 


f 


« 
* 


counſels. 
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. modeſty or huriſify... a i d n 
PUSLLLANIMOUS. adi. I pufillanime, Fr. puſillus and 


an act of raſhneſs, an act of fuſillanimigy and an act of great 


An ar | 
ſuring their forces, they loſe themſelves in vain enterprizes; nor, 
by. undervaluing them, - deſcend to fearful and pu/illanimous 


LE F 


ion; within; ſupine, and as openly 


7 


Bacon Eſſays." 


» e becan e pufullanimous, and was eaſily ruffled with every | as | 
ky. p. enpoſecl to any to preſs hard- 8. To Pur 70. 


Moodconnd - Natural Hiſtory. Pour to death. 0 kill. 60. 75 Pur together” 


ply- 


Waits. To Por. v 4. ſof this word, ſo common in the Eugliſſi 


language, it is very difficult to find the etymology; pie 
ter, to plant, is Daniſh. Funius.] 1. To lay or repoſite 
in any place. 2. To place in any ſituation. 3. To place 
in any ſtate or condition. 4. To repoſe. 5. To truſt ; 
to give up: as, he put himielf into the purſuer's hands. 


6. To expoſe ; to apply to any thing. 7. To puſh into 


action. 8. To apply. 9. To uſe any action by which 
the place or ſtate of any thing is changed. 10: To cauſe 
to produce. 11. To compriſe; to conſign to writing. 
12. To add. 13. To place in a reckoning. 14. To 
reduce to any ſtate. 15. To oblige; to urge. ' 16. To 
incite ; to inſtigate; to exhort; to urge by influence. 
17. To propole ; to ſtate. 18. To form; to regulate. 
19. To reach to another. 20. To bring into any ſtate 
21. To offer; to advance. 22. To 
unite ; to place as an ingredient. 23. To Pur by. To 
turn off; to divert. 24. To Pur by, To thruſt aſide. 
25. To Pur down, To, bafle; to repreſs ; to cruſh. 
26: To Pur down. To degrade. 27. Je Pur down. To 
bring into diſuſe. 28. Toa Pur down. . To confute. 29. 
To Pur forth. To propoſe. 30. To Pur forth. To 
| 745. To emit, as a ſprouting 
32. To Pur forth. To exert. 33. To Pur in. 
34. To Pur in. To drive to harbour. 
35. To Pur in practice. To uſe; to exerciſe. 36. To 
37. To Pur of. TO 
defeat or delay with fome artifice or excuſe. 38. To 
Pur of. To delay; to defer; to procraftinate. 39 To 
o diſ- 


card. 41. 7e Pur off. To recommend ; to vend or ob- 
trude. 42. To Pur on or upon. To impute; to charge. 
43. To Pur on or upon. To inveſt with, as cloaths or 
covering. 44. ToPuT on. To forward; to promote; 
70 Pur on or upon. TO impoſe to in- 
flict. 46. To Pur on. To aſſume; to take. 47. To 
Pur ober. To refer. 49. To Pur out. To place at 


plant. 


uſury. 49, To Por ent. To 'extinguiſh. 50. To Pur 
Jour. To emit, as a plant. 51, To Por out, To ex- 
tend; to protrude. 52. To Pur out. To expel; to 


drive from. 53. To Pur out. To make publick. 54. 
To Pur out. To diſconcert. 55. To Pur e. To kill 


by; to puniſh by. 56. 7e Por 4. To refer to; to 


| To aſſiſt witbß. 42 To. - 
9 
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uſes, than t 


1 Sante than any other art. 
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cumulate into one ſum or maſs. 61. To Por up. To 
paſs unrevenged. 62. 70 Pur . To emit ; to cauſe 
to germinate, as plants. 63. To Pur up. To expoſe 
publickly: as, theſe goods are put up to ſale. 64. 7e Pur 
up, To ſtart from a cover. 65. ToPuT wp. To hoard. 
66. To Pur 2. To hide. 67. To PUT wpon. To im- 
poſe; to lay upon. 68. To Pu r upon trial. To expoſe 
or ſuminon to a ſolemn and judicial examination. 
(1.) God planted a garden, and there he put a man. 
| | r Seen. ii. 8. 
Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. Ex. iv. 15. 
Tf a man put in his beaſt, and feed in another man's field; 
of the beſt of his own ſhall he make reſtitution, Ex. xxli. 5. 
In theſe he put two weights. Milton. 
Feed land with beaſts and horſes, and after both put in ſheep. 
| F- Miuorxtimer's Huſbandry. 
(2.) When he had put them all out, he entereth in. 
l | TH. 3014070 13 DON Jv $0» 
— Pour ſpeedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the ſounding alchimy. 
(z.) Before we will lay by our juſt born arms, 
Well put thee down, gainſt whom theſe arms we bear, 
Or add a royal number to the dead. Shakeſpeare. 
Put me in a ſurety with thee. | Jab, xvii. 3. 
The ſtones he put for his 3 Gen. xxviii. 11. 
He hath fut my brethren far from me. Job, xix. 13. 
As we were put in truſt with the goſpel, even ſo we ſpeak, 
not as pleaſing men, but God. 1 TH. ii. 4. 
They ſhall ride upon horſes, every one put in array like a 
man to the battle againſt thee. * Fer. I. 42. 
He put them into ward three days. Gen. xlii. 17. 
She ſhall be his wife, he may not put her away. Deut. xxii. 
Daniel ſaid, put theſe two aſide. Siu. v. 51. 
This queſtion aſł d puts me in doubt. Milton. 
So nature prompts; ſo ſoon we go aſtray, 
When old experience Fats us in the way. 
Men may put government into what hands they pleaſe. a 
| | | Locke. 
He that has any doubt of his tenets, received without exa- 
mination, ought to fut himſelf wholly into this ſtate of igno- 
rance, and throwing-wholly by-all his former notions, examine 


Milton. 


them with a perfect indifference. Locke. 
eclaring by word or action a ſedate, ſettled deſign upon an- 
other man's life, puts him in a ſtate of war with him. Locke. 


As for the time of putting the rams to the ewes, you muſt 
confider at what time your graſs will maintain them. Mort. 
If without any provocation gentlemen will fall upon one, in 


an affair wherein his intereſt and reputation are embarked, they 


cannot complain of being put into the number of his enemies. 
' (4.) How wilt thou ut thy truſt on Egypt for chariots. _ 
* 3 WIRES! 2 Kings, 
God was entreated of them, becauſe they put their truſt in 
. ; 5 85 1 Chr. v. 20. 
(6.) A ſinew cracked ſeldom recovers its former ſtrength, or 


the memory of it leaves a laſting caution in the man, not to put 


the part quickly again to robuſt employment. Locke. 
© (7-) Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. Milton. 
When men and women are mixed and well choſen, and put 
their beſt qualities forward, there may be any intercourſe of 
civility and good Will. „. 
(8.) Vour goodlieſt young men and aſſes he will put them to 


his wor K. | 


No man having fut his hand to the plough and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of Cd. ULuule, ix. 62. 
Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou putzeff thine: hands 
unto. „ „ hi hon ee e Pets RS. 18: 
Obymical operations are excellent tools in, th 
a ba Peatesr Jang and, are by, him applicable to many nobler 
ey are wont to be put to in laboratories. Bayle. 
Ihe axyarice of their relations put them to painting, as more 
nan Druiden s Du Freſnoy. 
ITbe great difference in the notions of mankind, is from the 
different uſe they put their faculties to. | Locke, 


+ 


Dryden. 


e hands of a na- 
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Prayers, that thoſe few directions I have here put together, may 


not univerſal, but a national inundation. 


of it need not put us ſo anxioully to prevent it. 
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expect an offspring, docile and tractable in water wv 

%% o u en i CN Tr. 

(.) I do but keep the peace, put up thy ſword. Shakeſp. 
Put up your ſword; if this young gentleman _ | 


Have done offence, I take the fault on me. Shakeſp. | 
He put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. Ex. xxu 


Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, is by the ſto- 
mach put up by vomit, or put down to the guts. Bacon. 
Hh 25 a man from all employment, and makes a man's diſ- 
courſes tedious, Taylor Rule of living holy. 

A. nimble fencer will put in a thruſt ſo quick, that Te foil 


will be in your boſom, when you thought it a yard off. Digby. 


A. man, not having the power of his own life, cannot put 


' himſelf under the abſolute arbitrary power of another to take it. 


| 75 Locke. 
Inſtead of making apologies, I, will ſend it with my hearty 


e truly uſeful to you. * ale. 
He will know the truth of theſe maxims, upon the firſt ooca- 
ſion that ſhall make him put together thoſe ideas, and | obſerve 
whether they agree or diſagree. f Locke, 
When you cannot get dinner ready, put the clock back. 
Sab, Direct ions to the Cook. 
_ (10.) There is great variety in men's underſtanding ; and 
their natural conſtitutions put ſo wide a difference between ſome 
men, that induſtry would never be able to maſter. * Locke. 
(.) Cyrus made proclamation, and put it alſo in writing. 
| | mr. 2 Chr. 
._ (r2.) Whatſoever God doeth, nothing can be put to it, nor 
any thing taken from it. Feel, iii. 14. 
(13. ) If we will rightly eſtimate things, we ſhall find, that 
moſt of them are wholly to be put on the account of labour. 
1 Locke. 
That ſuch a temporary life, as we now have, is better than 
no being, is evident by the high value we put upon it ourſelves. 
. | 3 e ee Locle. 
(14.) Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's 
images, are put to ſilence. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
This diſhonours you no more, | | 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. 


Shakeſp. 


And five of you ſhall chaſe an hundred, and an hundred of 


you ſhall put ten thouſand to flight. Lev. xxvi. 8. 
With well-doing, ye may put to ſilence fooliſh men, 2: Pet. 


ſlain. a ws Knolles's Hiſtory of the. Ti 

his ſcrupulous way would make us deny our ſenſes ; for 
there is ſcarcely any thing but puts our reaſon to a ſtand. Coll. 
Some modern authors, obſerving-what ſtraits they have been 
put to to find out water for Noah's flood, fay, Noah's flood was 
1261 Burnet. 
We ſee the miſerable ſhifts ſome men are put to, when that, 
which was founded upon, and ſupported by idolatry, is become 
the ſanctuary of atheiſm. _ _ * Bentley. 
(15. ) Thoſe that put their bodies to endure in health, may, 

in moſt ſickneſſes, be cured only with diet and tendering. 
F | Bacon, 
The diſcourſe I mentioned was written to a private friend, 
who put me upon that taſk, © . Boyle. 
When the wiſeſt counſel of men have with the, greateſt pru- 


| dence made laws, yet frequent emergencies happen which they 


did not foreſee, and therefore they are put upon repeals and 
ſupplements of ſuch their laws; but Almighty God, by one 


- ſimple foreſight, foreſaw all events, and could therefore fit laws 
1 Sam. viii. 16. 


proportionate to the things he made. 7 246611 Hale. 
We are put to prove things, which can hardly be made 

plainer.. -.-; | 3 774% Tillotſon, 
Where the loſs can be but temporal, every ſmall. probabili 

. Couth. 

They ſhould ſeldom be gut about doing thoſe things, but 

when they have a mind. to She rag att 7; 
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a body in his Way. lanendon. 
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great deal more trouble, becauſe they 
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united. 
(. 823.) Watch and reſiſt the devil; his chief deſigns are to 
hinder thy deſire in good, to put thee by from thy ſpiritual em- 


lady, had of her thoſe two r nn 
© which put 15 their young couſin 
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5 This caution will put them upon conſidering, und teach chem 


e neeeſſity of examining more than = do. Locke. 
© It need not be any wonder, why I ſhou 

chat ſtudy, or Pu? others pon it. Waller. 
He replied, with ſome vehemence, that he would undertake 


to prove trade would be the ruin of the Engliſh nation; I 


would fain have put him «por it. Addiſon, 
© This put me upon obſerving the thickneſs of the glaſs, and 
conſidering whether the dimenſions and proportions of the rings 
* be truly derived from it by computation. ; Newton. 
It baniſhes from our thoughts a lively ſenſe of religion, and 
uts us upon ſo eager a purſait of the advantages of life, as to 
eave us no inclination to reflect on the great author of them. 
4 | | | Atterbury. 
Thefe wretches put us upon all miſchief, to feed their luſts 
and extravagancies. | Swift. 
9 7.) A man of Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold and ſilver, to 
find out every device which ſhall be put to him. 2 Chr, ii. 24. 
Put it thus —unfold to Staius ſtraight, _ e 
What to Jove's ear thou didſt impart of late 
He'll Rare. a fangs Dryden. 
The queſtion originally put and diſputed in publick ſchools 


was, whether, under any pretence whatſoever, it may be lawful 


to reſiſt the ſupreme magiſtrate, - Saviſt. 
I only put the queſtion, whether, in reaſon, it would not 
have been proper the kingdom ſhould have received timely no- 
tice, | h oh | Favit. 
I Fat the caſe at the worſt, by ſuppoſing what ſeldom hap- 
pens, that a courſe of virtue makes us miſerable in this life. 
TER | |  Spefator, 
(19.) Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, that 
putteft thy bottle to him, and makeſt him drunken. Hab. ii. 15. 
(20.) Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all ſuſpicion of 
invaſion, ſent thoſe ſoldiers he had levied in the countries neareſt 
unto Rhodes far away, and ſo upon the ſudden to ſet upon 
eres ha Ws Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
His highneſs put him in mind of the promiſe he had made 
the day before, which was fo ſacred, that he hoped he would 
D ole e. | | Clarendon. 
JT o put your ladyſhip in mind of ther advantages you have in 
all theſe points, would look like a deſign to flatter you. Temple. 
I broke all hoſpitable laws, 
. To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perſon in a fright. 


plaints and bawling. | Locke on Education. 
( 21.) I am as much aſhamed to put a looſe indigeſted play 
upon the publick, as I ſhould be to offer braſs money in a pay- 
ment. | Dryden. 

Wherever he puts a flight upon good works, tis as they 

- ſtand diſtin from faith. | 2 Atterbury. 
(22.) He has right to put into his complex idea, ſignified by 


the word gold, thoſe qualities, which upon trial he has found 


4 


Locke. 


ployment. | | Taylor, 
A fright hath put by an ague fit, and mitigated a fit of the 
. gout. | | - _Grew's Coſmol. 


(24.) Baſilius, in his old years, e a young and fair 
a 


Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 
—Ay, marry, was'ſt, and he put it 6y thrice, 
Every time gentler than other. 

Jonathan had died for being ſo, _ - 


Had not juſt God ut by tl! unnatural blow, . 
When drove a thruſt, home as I could, 
To reach his traitor heart, he put it by, - | 
And cried, ſpare the ſtripling. : Dryden, 


 (25-) How the ladies and I have put him do, ! Shakeſp. 
(26.) The greedy thirſt of royal crowff © 9 
Stirr'd Porrex up to put his brother down.  - 
The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz down at Jeruſalem, 2 Chr. 


ee.) Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey; inaſmuch as 


d employ myſelf upon 


| Dryden. 
The leaſt harm that befalls children, puts them into com- 


belongs to his character, and debaſes himſelf into a dro 


mous in beauty, 
rom that expectation. Sidney. 


" Shakeſd. Fulius Ceſar. e eee 
„ II do not intend to be thus put off with an old ſong. 
Cooley. 


with this anſwer, that there are ſeveral things w Um 
3 in their wits diſbelieve, and yet none but madmen will go 
QF 3 Spenſer, | | g „ 5 | | | 


for the future is uncertain, 


„ 
PW RET DN 


INES OR preparations of honey, which the ancients. ' 
With copper collars and with brawyny backs, 9 
Quite to put down the faſhion of our blacks. Dryden. 
(28.) Mark now how a plain tale ſhall pf you dhebn. . 
Vo OE IE os Sha Henry 
(29.) Samſon ſaid, I will now fat forth a rid 8 * N £ 
| (30.) He put forth his hand, and pulled her in. Gen. A. 6. 
(31. ) An excellent obſervation of Ariſtotle, why ſome — 
are of greater age than living creatures, for that they yearly 
put forth new leaves; whereas living creatures put forth, — ad 
their period of growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are. 
excrements. | . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
—— le ſaid, let t earth As 3 
Put forth the verdant graſs, herb yielding ſeed, 


And fruit-tree yielding fruit. | Milton. 
( 32.) I put not forth my goodneſs. Milton. 
In honouring God, put forth all thy ſtrength. Taylor. 


We ſhould put forth all our ſtrength, and, without having 
an eye to his preparations, make the greateſt puſh we are able. 

„ - | Addiſon, 
(33-) Give me leave to put im a word to tell you, that I am 


glad you allow us different degrees of worth, Collier. 
34. No ties, 8 
Halſers, or gables need, nor anchors caſt, 
Whom ſtormes put in there, are with ſtay embrac't. 
5 5 Chapman. 
(35.) Neither gods nor man will give conſent, 
To put in practice your unjuſt intent. | Dryden, 


(36.) None of us put of our cloaths, ſaving that every one 
put them of for waſhing. . | Nehem. iv. 23. 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er looks back; 
And is a ſwelling, and the laſt affection 
A high mind can fut of. | Ben. Fohnſon's Catiline, 
It is the new ſkin or ſhell that urterh off the old; fo we 
ſee, that it is the young horn that patteth off the old; and in 
birds, the young feathers put off the old; and ſo birds caſt 
their beaks, the new beak putting of the old. Bacon, 
Ye ſhall. die perhaps, by putting off. 


Human, to put on gods; death to be wiſt'd, | Milton. 
I for his ſake will leave _ | | 

Thy boſom, and this glory next to thee | | 
Milton. 


Freely put , and for him laſtly die. 
When a. man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage of this 
world, to fut off his mortality, and to deliver up his laſt ac- 
counts to God, his memory ſhall ſerve him for little elſe, but 
to terrify him with a frightful review of his paſt life. South. 
Now the cheerful light her fears diſpell'd, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, 
But pt the woman , and ſtood reveal'd. Dryden. 
My friend, fancying her to be an old woman of quality, put 


e his hat to her, when the perſon pulling off his maſk, ap- 


peared a ſmock-faced young fellow. " Addiſon. 
Homer ſays he puts of that air of grandeur which fo property | 


| | Broome s Notes an the Odyſſey. 

(37.) The gains of ordinary trades are honeſt ; but thoſe of + 
bargains are more doubtful, when men ſhould wait upon others 
neceſſity, broke by ſervants to draw them on, put off others 
cunningly that would be better chapmen., © Bacon. 
| T hoped for a demonſtration, but Themiſtius hopes to pt 
meu wil ar rardhigue; HH 3 PIR RPM Boyle. 
Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puts off all with 
ef dai W366 .' Eftrange. 
More. 

Do men in good earneſt think that God will be put off © ? 


Or that the law of God will be baffled with a lie cloathed in a 


ſcoff ? Fo 12 | | . : N South, 
This is a very unreaſonable demand, and we ug put him 
ich all men 


about to diſprovee. A 2 
( 8.) Let not the work of to-day be put off till to-morrow; | 


> 4 
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* _ $0 many accidents may deprive us of our lives, that we can But the prevailing love I et 

never fay, that he who LATE to ſecure his ſalvation to-day, Soon ſplit. him 1 the i eee ? 
_ without danger put it off to to-morrow. Vale. He pur it owt again. ' Dryden's Horace. 
e ſeems generally to 2 perſuading them to a conſi- Money at uſe, when returned into the hands of the owner, 
dence in ſome partial works of obedience, or elſe to put off the uſually ſies dead there till he gets a new tenant for it, and can 
care of their ſalvation to ſome future N - Rogers. put it out again. EDIT Th * > | Locke. 
9.) It is he'd hard, that Mr. Steele ſhould take up the ar- An old uſurer, charmed with the pleaſures of a country life, 
tificial reports of his own. faction, and then fut them off upon in order to make a purchaſe, called in all his money ; but, in 
the world as additional fears of a popiſh ſucceſſor. Sæoiſt. a very few days after, he put it out again. "Addiſon. 
(49) = — Upon theſe taxations, One hundred pounds only, put out at intereſt at ten per cent. 
The clothiers all pt of | doth in ſeventy years encreaſe -to above one hundred thouſand 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakeſpeare. pounds. 2 1 Child. 
(41.) The effects which paſs between the ſpirits and the (49.) The Philiſtines put out his eyes. Fudg. xvii. 21. 
tangible parts, are not at all handled, but put of by the names Whereſoever the wax floated, the flame forſook it, till at 

of virtues, natures, actions, and paſſions. acon. laſt it ſpread all over, and put the flame quite our. Bacon. 

(43.) — Strangely viſited people he cures, | — I muſt die ' 

Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out. Milton. 
Put on with holy pray'rs. Shakeſp. Macbeth. In places that abound with mines, when the i 6 ſeemed 
Give even way unto. my rough affairs; | clear, there would ſuddenly ariſe a certain ſteam, which they 

Put not you on the viſage of the times, call a damp, fo groſs and thick, that it would oftentimes Fut 
And be like them to Percy troubleſome. Shakeſpeare. out their candles. | | Boyle. 
* — 80 ſhall inferior eyes, | This barbarous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable paſſion, quite 
„ That borrow their behaviour from the great, jut out thoſe little remains of affection ſhe ſtill had for her 
Grow great by your example, and put on | Lord. . | Addiſon, Spectator. 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution, (50.) Trees planted too deep in the ground; for love of ap- 


Shakeſpeare's King John. proach to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, and fut out another 
If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, and raiment more towards the top of the earth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory... 


to put on, then ſhall the Lord be my God. Gen, xxvili. 20. ( 32. When ſhe travailed, the one put out his hand. Ger. 
— She has | ; (52- When they have overthrown him, and the wars are 
Very good ſuits, and very rich; but then finithed, ſhall they themſelves be fut out? Spenſer. 
She cannot put em on; ſhe knows not how _ I am reſolved, that when I am fut out of the ſtewardſhip, 
To wear a garment. | Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. they may receive me into their houſes. . . Luke, xvi. 4. 
Taking his cap from his head, he ſaid, this cap will not hold he nobility of Caſtile put out the king of Arragon, in Fa- 
two heads, and therefore it muſt be fitted to one, and ſo put it your of king Philip. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
on again. . Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. (53.) You tell us, that you ſhall be forced to leave oft your 
Avarice puts on the canonical habit. 27 of Piety. modeſty; you mean that little which is left; for it was worn 
Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he had in the to rags when you put cut this medal. Dryden. 
world, and ſo put oz the ſhape of a man. LE range. When I was at Venice, they were putting out curious ftamps 
| The little ones are taught to be proud of their cloaths, be- of the ſeveral edifices, moſt famous for their beauty or magni- 
fore they can fut them on. Locke. ficence. e bi e a Aadiſon. 
4 I grow fearful, | (54.) There is no affectation in paſſion ; for that putteth a 
Buy what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, man out of his precepts, and in a new caſe there cuſtom leaveth 
That you protect this courſe, and put it on _ him. Bacon. 
By your allowance. Shakeſp. King Lear. (55.) — From Ireland am I come, 85 
Say, you ne'er had don't, | h To. ſignify that rebels there are up,. | 
But by our putti ꝶ on. Sbateſp. Coriolanus. © And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword: Shake ſfeare.. 
Others — to tlie ſtate draws, and puts m © | There were no barks to throw the rebels into, and ſendthem: 
For contumelies receiv'd. 4 Ben. Fobnſon's Catiline. away by dea, they were put all te the ſword.. Bacon. 
This came handſomely to put on the peace, becauſe it was a Such as were taken on either ſide, were fut to the ſword or 
fair og of a peace bought. Bacon's Henry VII. to the halter, ; | = ©... Clarendon. 
As anger did approach, her ſpirits roſe, - Soon as they had him at their mercy, 18 
And putting on the king diſmay'd her foes, Halifax. They put him to the cudgel fiercely. _ | Hudibras. . 
(45.) I have offended; that which thou p»ttef. on me, I (56.) Having loſt two of their braveſt commanders at ſea, 
will bear. d 2 Kings, xviii. 14. they durſt not Fut it to a battle at ſea, and. ſet up their reſt 
He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, but puts upon . wholly upon the land enterprize. _ Bacon. 
us the remoteſt error from truth, ' © | Brown, It is to be put to queſtion in general, whether it be lawful 
The ſtork found he was put upon, but ſet a good, face how- for chriſtian princes to make an invaſive war, ſimply for the 
ever upon his entertainment. | I Eſtrange. | propagation of the faith? | 25 Bacon. 
Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by taking words I Ivas not more concern'd in that debate | 
for things. ; Locle. Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without taking no- Was put to hazard, and the giant race | | 
tice of ſcripture examples which lie croſs them. Atterbury,, Our captive. ſkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 
(46.) The duke hath put on a religious life, F (57.) What would'ſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould'ſt. 
And thrown into negle& the pompous court.  Shakeſp. praiſe me. „ 1 
- Wiſe men love you, in their own deſpight, . 0 gentle lady, do not put me lot, 5 
And, finding in their native wit no eaſe, ide For I am nothing if not critical.  Shakeſp., Othello. 
Are forc'd to put your folly on to pleaſQ. Dirden. Lord Angelo Aaken it well in his abſence; | 
There is no quality fo contrary to any nature which ane can-.. He puts tranſgreſſion t. © hakeſp, Meaſure for Meaſure, 
not affect, and put on upon occaſion, in order to ſerve. an in hey have a-leader, | 


tereſt, ow Ho | — N Suit. Tullus Aufidius, that will fut you tot. Shakeſpeare. 
(47+) For the certain knowledge of that truth, They were actually making parties to go up, to the moon. 

I put you o'er to heav'n, and to my mother. Shakeſfeare, together, and were more put to it how to meet with accom- 

| (48.) Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that put- modations by the way, than how to, go thither. Addiſon. . 
teth not out his money to uſury. „ Pf. xy. 5. The figures and letters were ſo mingled, that the coiner was 
To live retir'd upon his own, OG hard put ie it on what part of the money to beſtow the in- 

He call'd his money, in :::: 3 5 5547 5 . \ſcription, 5 05 1 2109 © Addifon on Ancien Vedals.. 
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put to death Edward Plantagenet in the Tower. 
bellion. 
obliged, 


_ trial of his country, and made his defence in form, 
To PUT; v. #. 


n 1. 9 ; 5 r 5 irn N Rr * „ j 
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frequently. had they bad any ſynonymes or been eaſil 


* Addiſon. 


I hall be hard fur 10 it, to bring myfelf off. 
8s.) Zelmane would have rr to her helping hand, but ſhe 
"was taken a quivering. Fit Sidnev. 


The carpenters being ſet to work, and every one putting to 
his helping hand, the bridge was repaired. 


Knolles. 
ſe to 
acon. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving a new re- 

8 575 Hayward. 

Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambaſſadors ; ſhe was 

by a ſucceſsful war, which the Romans made, to con- 
ſent to give up all the ſea coaſt. _ Arbulbnot. 
(60.) Put all your other ſubjects 7ogether ; they have not 


(59.) It was ſpread abroad that the king had a pu 


taken half the pains for your majeſty's ſervice that I have. L Efir. 


This laſt age has made a greater progreſs, than all ages be- 
fore put togetber. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(61.) J will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I yet per- 


5 ſuaded to put wp in peace what already I have fooliſhly ſuffered. 


| ut Shakeſpeare. 
It is prudence, in many caſes, to put up the injuries of a 


| weaker enemy, for fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of a 


ſtronger, 


L* Eftrange. 
How many indignities does he paſs by, and how many aſ- 


ſaults does he fut ub at our hands, becauſe his love is invin-. 


cible. | | x South. 
The Canaanitiſh woman muſt put up a refuſal, and the re- 


proachful name of dog, commonly uſed by the Jews of the 
2 


Boyle. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worſhipful on ſnoulder- blade. Hudibras. 

For reparation only of ſmall things, which cannot counter- - 
vail the evil and hazard of a ſuit, but ought to exerciſe our 


atience and forgiveneſs, and ſo be put up without recourſe to 


judicature. Keitleabell. 
SGauch national injuries are not to be put up, but when the 
offender is below reſentment. Addiſon. 


(62.) Hartſhorn ſhaven, or in ſmall pieces, mixed with dung, 
and watered, futteth up muſhrooms, | 
(64.) In town, whilſt I am following one character, I am 


croſſed in my way by another, and put up ſuch. a variety of 


odd creatures in both ſexes, that they foil the ſcent of one an- 
other, and puzzle the chace. Addiſon, Speftator. 
(65.) Himſelf never put up any of the rent, but diſpoſed of 


it by the aſſiſtance of a reverend divine to augment the vicar's 


portion. 5 Spelman. 
(66.) Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter, Shakeſp. 
(67.) — When in ſwiniſh ſleep, 1 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt 


Of our gent quell ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


(68.) Chriſt will bring all to life, and then they ſhall be put 
every one upon his own trial, and receive judgment. Locke. 
Jack had done more wiſely, to have put himſelf wpor the 
Arbuth. 


1. To go or move. 2. To ſhoot or 
germinate. 3. To ſteer a veſſel. 4. 7e Pyr forth. To 
leave a port. 5. To Pur ferth. To germinate; to bud; 
to ſhoot out. 6. To Pur in. To enter a haven. 7. 
To PuT in for. To claim; to ſtand candidate for. A 


- metaphor, I ſuppoſe, from putting each man his lot into 


8. To Pur in. To offer a claim. g. To Pur 
off. To leave land. 10. To Pur over. To fail croſs. 
1i. To Por 10 ſea. To ſet fail; to begin the courſe. 
12. To Por up. To offer one's ſelf a candidate. 13. 
To Pur up. To advance to; to bring one's ſelf forward. 
14. To PuT up with, To ſuffer without reſentment. 
15. This is one of thoſe general words, of which language 
makes uſe, to ſpare a needleſs multiplicity of expreſſion, 
by applying one ſound in a great number of ſenſes, ſo 
that its meaning, is determined by its concomitants, and 
muſt be ſhewn by examples much more than by expla- 


a box. 


nation; this and many other words had occurred leſs 


firſt putting up, it cooleth in little portions. 


but that a wiſe burgher fut in for them. 


Bacon. 


Pur. u. /. [from the verb.] 
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paraphraſed, yet without ſynonymes or paraphraſe how 


can they be explained“! | | | 
(.) The wind cannot be perceived, until there be an 1 
t 


tion of a great quantity from under the water; whereas in the 
| Bacon. 
(2.) In fibrous roots, the ſap delighteth more in the earth, 
and therefore putteth downward. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(3-) An ordinary fleet could not hope to ſucceed againſt a 
place that has always a conſiderable number of men of war 


ready to fut to ſea, | Addi fon. 
lis fury thus appeas'd, he puts to land; 
The ghoſts forſake their ſeats. | Dryden. 


(4. Order for ſea is 
They have put forth the haven. 
5. No man is free, 
But that his negligence, , his folly, fear, 
Amongſt the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometimes puts forth, ".  Shahkeſp, Winter's Tal-. 
The fig-tree puttelh forth her green figs. Cant. ii. 13. 
Take earth from under walls where nettles fut forth in 
abundance, without any ſtring of the nettles, and pot that 
earth, and ſet in it ſtock gilliflowers. Bacon's Nat. His. 
Hirſute roots, beſides the futting forth upwards and down- 
wards, putteth forth in round. ' Bacon's Nat. Hi,. 
(.) As Homer went, the ſhip fut in at Samos, where he 
continued the whole winter, ſinging at the houſes of great men, 
with a train of boys after him. - Pope. 
(7-) This is ſo grown a vice, that I know not whether it do 
not put in for the name of virtue. Locke, 
(8.) They ſhall ſtand for ſeed ; they had gone down too, 
Shakeſpeare, 
Although aſtrologers may here fut in, and plead the ſecret 
influence of this ſtar, yet Galen, in his comment, makes no 
ſuch conſideration. _ Beroun Fulgar Errours. 
If a man ſhould put in to be one of the knights of Malta, 
he might modeſtly enough prove his ſix deſcents againſt a leſs 
qualified competitor. P 5 Collier. 
(9.) I boarded, and commanded to aſcend ; 
My friends and ſoldiers, to put off and lend 


given; | 
Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 


Way to our ſhip. | Chapman, 
As the hackney boat was putting of, a boy deſiring to be 
taken in, was refuſed. Addiſon. 


(10.) Sir Francis Drake came coaſting along from Cartha- 


gena, a city of the main land to which he fut over, and took 


Abbot.. - 


it, 
11.) It is manifeſt, that the duke did his beſt to come down, 


and to put to ſea. 4 | Bacon, 
He warn d him for his ſafety to provide; 
Not put to ſea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. Dryden. 


They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred ſail, of which 


© they loſt the half. Arbuthnot. 
With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore, T7 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. ' Pope. 


(12.) Upon the deceaſe of a lion, the beaſts met to chuſe a 


king, when ſeveral put up. | L'Eftrange. 
___ (13.) With this he put up to my lord, | 
The courtiers kept their diftance due, | 
He twich'd his ſleeve, | Savift, 


1. An action of diftreſs. 2. 
A ruftick ; a clown. I know not whence derived. 3. 
Pour of. Excuſe; ſhift. | | 
(1.) The ſtag's was'a forc'd put, and a chance rather than a 
choice. e i | I' Eftrange. 
.(2.) Queer country puts extol >n Beſs's reign, 
And 7 b re 9245 Bramfton. 
(3.) The fox's put off is inſtructive towards the government 
of our lives, provided his fooling be made our earneſt. 
| | ; 2 | 8 II range. 


Pu/race. . .. [putin, Fr.] In law, proſtitution on the 
e TT UT OO ED = Di#. 
Pu“ rANISM. u. %. [putani/me, 


Fr.] The manner of living, 
or trade of a proſtitutd. Dic. 
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_ Pulrarive:” af, 
poſed ; reputed. 

me be only a putative, and not a true and real wife. - Aplife. 

PU/TID. at. [ putidus, Lat.] Mean; low; worthleſs. 


He that follows nature is never out of his way; whereas all 
5 L'Eftrange. 


- imitation is futid and ſervile. | 

Pvu'TiDNEss. n. . [from putid.] Meanneſs ; - vileneſs. 

Pu/TLoG. n. . Put/ogs are pieces of timber or ſhort 
poles, about. ſeven foot long, to bear the boards they 
ſtand on to work, and to lay bricks and mortar upon. 

| E Moxon's Mech, Exerciſes. 

PuTrt'Dinous. ad. [from putredo, Latin.] Stinking ; 


rotten. 


* 


A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
| ; Floyer. 


rennet is turned. | 
PuTREF A'cTiON. 7. . | putrefaction, Fr. putris and facio, 
Latin.] The ſtate of growing rotten ; the a& of making 
rotten. | ; | | 
Putreſaction is a kind of fermentation, or inteſtine motion 
of bodies, which tends to the deſtruction of that form of their 
exiſtence, which is ſaid to be their natural ſtate. _ 6 
Tf the fpirit protrude a little, and that motion be inordinate, 


there followeth jutrefafion, which ever diſſolveih the con- 


ſiſtence of the body into much inequality. Bacon. 
Vegetable putrœ action is produced by throwing green vege- 


tables in a heap in open warm air, and preſſing them together, 


by which they acquire a putrid ſtercoraceous taſte and odour. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
One of theſe knots riſes to ſuppuration, and burſting excludes 


its putręfaction. | N Blackmore. 
PuTREFaA'CTIVE. ad. [from patrefacio,, Latin.] Making 
rotten. | 


They make futreſactiue generations, conformable unto ſe- 
minal productions. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
If the bone be corrupted, the putreſafive ſmell will diſcover 
it. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To Pu TRE . v. a. [putrefier, Fr. putreſacio, Lat.] To 
make rotten ; to corrupt with rottenneſs. 
To keep them here, 9 IT 
They would but ſtink, and putrefy the air. Shakeſp. 
Many ill projects are undertaken, and private ſuits putrefy 
the publick good. | Bacon. 
The ulcer itſelf being putrefied, I ſcarified it and the parts 
about, fo far as I thought neceſſary, permitting them to bleed 
freely, and thruſt out the rotten fleſh. | Wiſeman. 
A wound was ſo putreſied, as to endanger the bone, 

| | Temple. 

Such a conſtitution of the air, as would naturally. putrefy 

r2w fleſh, muſt endanger by a mortification. Arbuthnot, 

Toa PufraET Y. v. 2. Lo rot. | | 

From the ſole of the foot, even unto the head, there is no 
ſoundneſs in it, but wounds, and bruiſes, and e. 

| | If. 1. 6. 

All imperfe& mixture is apt to putrefy, and watry ſubſtances 

are more apt to putrefy than oily. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Theſe hymns, though not revive, embalm and ſpice 

The world, which elſe would putrefy with vice. ' Donne. 
The pain proceeded from ſome acrimony in the ſerum, which, 
falling into this declining part, putrefied. | Wiſeman. 
PuTRE'SCENCE- n- . [from putre ſco, Latin.] The ſtate 
of. rotting. | e 
Now if any ground this effect from gall or choler, becauſe 
being the fiery humour, it will readieſt ſurmount the water, 
we may confeſs in the common putreſcence, it may promote 
elevation. | Brown's Vulgar = . 
PuTrE'SCENT-. adj. | putreſcens, Lat.] Growing rotten. 
Aliment is -not only neceſſary for repairing the fluids and 
ſolids of an animal, but likewiſe to keep the fluids from the 


putreſcent alkaline ſtate, which they would acquire by conſtant 
motion. | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


PU'TRID. - adj. C putride, Fr: putridus, Latin.] Rotten; 
corrupt. | | e 


[putatif, F r. from pats, Latin. Sup» 
If a wife commits adultery, ſhe ſhall loſe ns dower, 977 
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The wine to putrid blood converted flows. . Waller. 
If a nurſe feed only on fleſh, and drink water, her milk, 
inſtead of turning ſour, will turn put id, and ſmell like urine. 
1 f | Arbut hnot on Aliments. 
Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the humours, 
or part of them, have fo little circulatory motion, that they 
fall into an inteſtine one, and putrefy, which is commonly the 
caſe after great evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. Quincy. 
Pu'TriDNess, #. . [from putrid.]' Rottenneſs. 

Nidorous ructus depend on the fœtid ſpirituoſity of the fer- 
ment, and the putridneſ of the meat. Floyer.on the Humours. 
Pu'TTER.' n. / [from pat.] 

TER 07. Inciter; inſtigator. - | 
(I.) The moſt wretched fort of people are dreamers upon 
events and futters of caſes. L*Efirange, 
(2.) My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Moſt bitterly on you, as Putter on LT . 
Of theſe exactions. 8 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
You are abus'd, and by ſome futter on, f 
That will be damn'd for't. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Pu'TTINGSTONE. . /, In ſome parts of Scotland, ſtones 
are laid at the gates of great houſes, which they call 
putting tones for trials of ſtrength. | Pope. 
Pu'TTock. . /. [derived, by Minſbeau, from buteo, Latin. 
A buzzard.. Eat | 
Who finds the 28 in the puttock's neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead. Shakeſfeare.. 
The next are thoſe, which are called birds of prey, as the 
eagle, hawk, puttock, and cormorant. „„ 
Pu'TTyY, u. J 1. A kind of powder on which glaſs is 
ground. 2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. | 
(1.) An object glaſs of fourteen foot teleſcope, made by an 
artificer at London, I once mended conſiderably, by grinding 
it on pitch with putty, and leaning on it very eaſily in the 
grinding, leſt the putty ſhould ſcratch it. | Newton. 
To PU'ZZLE. v. 2. [for o/{e, from poſe. Sinner. ] 1. 
To perplex; to confound; to embarraſs ; to entangle; 
to gravel; to put to a- ſtand ; to teaze. 2. To make 
intricate ; to entangle. 
(1.) Your preſence needs muſt puzzle Antony. Shakeſp.. 
I ſay there is no darkneſs but ignorance, in which thou art. 
more fuz2zled than the Egyptians in their fog. Shakeſp. 
Both armies of the enemy would have been puzzled what to 
have done. | _ Clarendon. 
A very ſhrewd diſputant in thoſe points is dexterous in puz- 
. zling others, if they be not thorough-paced ſpeculators in thoſe 
cat theories, Mere Divine Dialogues. 
I ſhall purpoſely omit the mention of arguments which relate 
to infinity, as being not fo eaſily intelligible, and therefore 
more apt to #uzz/e and amuſe, than to convince. Wilkins. 
| He is perpetually puzz/ed and perplexed amidſt his own 
blunders, and miſtakes the ſenſe of thoſe he would confute, 
5 | Addiſon. . 
Perſons, who labour under real evils, will not puzzle them- 
ſelves with conjectural ones. | 1 Clariſſa. 
She ſtrikes each point with native force of mind, 
While faggled learning blunders far behind. 
(2.) The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with error. 
Thefe, as my guide informed me, were men of ſubtle tem- 


Young. . 


pers, and puzzled politicks, who would ſupply the place of 


| Tatler. 

I did not indeed at firſt imagine there was in it ſuch a jargon. 
of ideas, ſuch an inconſiſtency of notions, ſuch a confuſion of 
particles, that rather puzzle than connect the ſenſe, which in 
ſome places he ſeems to have aimed at, as I found upon my 
nearer peruſal of it. Acddiſon. 


To Pu'zzLE. v. n. To be bewildered in one's own noti- 


ons; to be aukward. 75 
The fervant is a puzzling fool, 


real wiſdom with cunning and avarice. 


that heeds nothing. 
| 3 | 5 L'E rage. 
Pu'zzLE.. 3. J. [from the verb.] Embarraſſinent ; per- 


* 


1. One who puts. 2. PUT- | 


Addiſon. £7 
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Pozzi R. n. / [from puzzlc.] He who puzzles. 


| Men in great fortunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, and while 
| they are in the 


zle of buſineſs, they have no time to tend 
Bacon Eſſays. 


© their health either of body or mind. 


Py'sanrc. 2. /. A bird. 


Py'oMEAn. adj. [from be.] Belonging to a pygmy- 


They, leſs than ſmalleſt dwarfs in narrow room, 


Thron 


numberleſs like that Fygmear race 
Beyon ; 


the Indian mount. | 


Milton. 


PY'GMY. / [ppgmte, Fr. wrypaie-] A dwarf; one of 
a nation fabled to be only three ſpans high, and after 


long wars to have been deſtroyed by cranes. Any thing 
little, 


prants, and confine the earth to as #ygmy births in the vegetable 
ingdom, as they do in the other; yet ſurely in ſuch a ſuppoſed 
univerſal decay of nature, even mankind itſelf that is now nou- 
riſhed, though not produced, by the earth, muſt have degene- 


rated in ſtature and ſtrength in every generation. . * Bentley. 
PyLo'xus. #. . [nwn\wex.] The lower orifice of the ſto- 
mach. 
PYRAMID. . F. [prramide, Fr. Tex pus from rde, fire; 
becauſe fire always aſcends in the figure of a cone.] A 


ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a polygon, and whoſe ſides are 


plain triangles, their ſeveral points meeting in one. 
| | Harris. 
Know, Sir, that I will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's 
court ; rather make my country's high pyramids my gibbet, and 
hang me up in chains, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, Hh 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 
And hoods the flames. 12 
Part of the ore is ſhot into quadrilateral pyrami ds. 


Dryden. 
Woodw. 


Pyra'MiDal. T adj. [from pyramid.) Having the form 
PyRAMI'DICAL. of a pyramid. 


Of which fort likewiſe are the gems or ſtones, that are here 


Hot into tubes, into pyramidal forms, or into angular columns, 
__Wondward's Nai, Hit. 


9 


If they deny the preſent ſpontaneous production of larger 
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The pyramidical idea of its flame, Upon occaſion of the can. 
dles, is what is in queſtion. . | 4 4 0 ade. 
Prrami'picalLy. adv, [from pyramidical.] In form of 


a pyramid. | r 
Olympus is the largeſt, and therefore he makes it the baſis 
upon which Ofla ſtands, that being the next to Olympus in 
magnitude, and Pelion being the leaſt, is placed above Oſſa, 
and thus they riſe ppramidically. Broome's Notes on Oayſſey. 
Py'/ramis. . /. A pyramid. | | 8 
The form of a pyramis in flame, which we uſually foe, is 
merely by accident, and that the air about, by quenching the 
ſides of the flame, cruſheth it, and extenuateth it into that form,. 
for of itſelf it would be round, and therefore ſmoke is in the 
figure of a pyrams reverſed y for the air quencheth the flame, 
and receiveth the ſmoke. | g Bacon s Nat. Hiſt, 
PyVRE. n. % [pyra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt, | 
When his brave ſon upon the fun'ral gvre 


He faw extended, and his beard on fire. Dr ydon. 
With tender billetdoux he lights the 275 | 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire. Page. 


. 


Pyr1'Tes. 2. , [from nvg.] Fireſtone. 
Pyrites contains ſulphur, ſometimes arſenick, always iron, 
and ſometimes copper. 3 Woodward, 
Py'rxomaAncy. 2. /. [Tveoumria.] Divination by fire. 
— Divination was invented by the Perſians, and is ſeldom or 
never taken in a good ſenſe : there are four kinds of divination, | 
 hydromancy, pyromancy, ãeromancy, geomancy. _ Aplife. 
PyxoTE'CHNniICAL. adj. [pyrotechnigque, Fr. from pyrotech- 
nicks.] Engaged or ſkilful in fireworks. 7" 
PYROTE'/CHNICKS. . /. [#52 and tix.) The act 
of employing fire to uſe or pleaſure ; the art of fireworks. 
PyroTe'cuny. . . [pyrotechnie, Fr.] The art of ma- 
naging fire. | 
reat diſcoveries have been made by the means of pyrotechny 
and chymiſtry, which in late ages have attained to a greater 
height than formerly. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Py'xxnonisM. . /. [from Pyrrho, the founder of the 
ſcepticks.] Scepticiſm ; univerſal doubt. 
Pyx, mn. ſ. [pyxis, Latin.] The box in which the Roman- 


iſts keep the hoſt. 
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| Q. UA L { 


Is a conſonant borrowed from the Latin or 


9 


gu is, in Engliſh, pronounced as by the Italians 


quell: 
and Spaniards ew ; as guail, quench, except guoit, which 
is ſpoken, according to the manner of the French, coi? : 
the name of this letter is cue, from queue, French, tail; 


its form being that of an O with a tail. * 5 
Quas. 2. J E by Skinner, from gobio, the Latin 
name.] A ſort of fiſh. „„ 
To QUACK. v. . [quacken, Dutch, to cry as a gooſe.] 


1. To cry like a duck. This word is often written 
2. To chatter. 


guaake, to repreſent the ſound better. 


boaſtingly; to brag loudly ;-to talk oſtentatiouſly. 
(1.) Wild-ducks quack where graſshoppers did oy. 


(2.) Believe mechanick - virtuoſi- - 
Can raiſe them mountains in Potoſi, 
Seek out for plants with ſignatures, 
To guack of univerſal cures, 

Quack. 2. J. [from the verb.] 1. A boaſtful pretender to 
arts which he does not underſtand. 2. A vain boaſtful 
pretender to phyſick; one who proclaims his own medi- 
cal abilities in publick places. 3. An artful tricking 
practitioner in phyſick. begs dt op | 
(.) The change, ſchools and pulpits are full of guacks, 
jugglers and plagiaries. | L*Eflrange. 


Hudibras. 


Some quacks in the art of teaching, pretend to make young 


gentlemen maſters of the languages, before they can be maſters 
of common ſenſe. : Felton on the Claſſicks. 
(2.) At the firſt appearance that a French quack made in 
Paris, a boy walked before him, une with a ſhrill 
voice, © My father cures all forts of diſtempers ;” to which 
the doctor added in a grave manner, . The child fays true.” 


Addiſon. ' 


(3.) Deſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. *' Pope, 
Qua'cxtxy. 2. /. [from guack.] Mean or bad acts in 
= |, - | 
Qua'cxSALVER- 2. , [quack and ſalve.) One who brags 
ot medicines or ſalves; a medicaſter ; a charlatan. 
Saltimbancoes, guackſalvers and charlatans deceive the vul- 
gar in lower degrees; were ZEſop alive, the piazza and the pont 
neuf could ſpeak their fallacies. 14 — Brown. 
Many poor country vicars, for want of other means, are, 
driven to their ſhifts z to turn mountebanks, guackſatuers and 
empiricks. Burton on Melancholy. 
UADRAGE'SIMAL-. adj. [quadragefimal, Fr. quadrage- 
ina, Latin.] Lenten; 
Lent. 


tual, quadrageſimal, paſchal, or pentecoſtal. Sanderſon. 


QUA/DRANGLE. n. /. [quadratus and angalus, Latin. ] 


A ſquare ; a ſurface with four right angles. 
= My choler being overblown 
With walking once about the 'guadrangle,” 


© Bis 


* 


French, for which, though is commonly 
placed in the Saxon alphabet, the Saxons ge- 
nerally uſed cp, cv ; as cyellan or cwellan, to 


ng. 


— 


belonging to Lent; uſed in 
I have compoſed prayers out of the church colledts, adven- 


10200 To our under ſtanding a 
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ving four right angles. | PROT 

Common falt ſhooteth into little cryſtals, coming near to a 
cube, ſometimes into ſquare plates, ſometimes into ſhort gua- 
drangular priſms. Grew'#Coſmol. 


Each environed with a cruſt, conforming itſelf to the P anes, 


is of a figure A : Woodavard. 
I was placed at a guadrargular table, oppoſite to the mace- 
. . bearer, Kar 3h . & 4b Spettator, 
QUA'DRANT:. . n. /. [quadrans, Lat.] 1. The fourth 
part; the quarter. 2. The quarter of a circle. 3. An 
inſtrument with which altitudes are taken. 
(1.) In ſixty- three years may be loſt eighteen days, omitting 
the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for this 
adrant or fix hours ſupernumerary. Bron. 
(2.) The . of the ecliptick to the equator, and from 
thence the diurnal differences of the ſun's right aſcenſions, which 
finish their variations in each quadrant of the circle of the eclip- 
tick, being joined to the former inequality, ariſing from the ex- 
centricity, makes theſe quarterly and ſeeming irregular inequa- 
lities of natural days. Holder on Time. 
(3-) Some had compaſſes, others quadrants. Tatler. 
Thin taper ſticks muſt from one center part; | 
Let theſe into the quadſant's form divide. "Gay. 
QuapRA'NTAL. adj. [from quadrant.] Included in the 
fourth part of a circle. f | . 
To fill that ſpace of dilating, proceed in ſtrait lines, and diſ- 
poſe of thoſe lines in a variety of parallels: and to do that in a 
quadrantal 3 there appears but one way poſſible; to form 
all the interſections, which 
forty-five degrees only. Derbams Phyſico- Theol. 
Qua'DRATE. adj. [quadratus, Latin.] 1. Square; having 
four equal and parallel ſides. . 2. Diviſible into four equal 
parts. 3. [Ruadrans, Lat.] Buited ; applicable. This 
perhaps were more properly quadrant, | 
(2.) The number of ten hath been extolled, as containing 
even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers. 
ö ü ; | Brown. 
Some tell us, that the years Moſes ſpeaks of were ſomewhat 


above the monthly year, containing in them thirty-ſix days, 
Hakexwwill on Providence. 


_ which is a number quadrate. 

| (3+) The word conſumption, being applicable to a proper or 

| 92 conſumption, requires a generical deſcription, quad ate 
to both. > = 
Qua'orATE. A. J. 1. A ſquare; a furface with four equal 
and parallel ſides. 2. [Quadrat, Fr.] In aſtrology, an 
aſpect of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are diſtant 
from each other ninety degrees, and the ſame with quar- 


tile. . 5 © Did. 
(1.) And 'twixt them both a guadrate was the baſe, * 
. Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine; l 


f 


W won circle ſet in heaven's . Nenn 
All Which compacted, made a goodly diapaſe Spenſer. 
Whether the exact quadrate or A ou 
is not well determined; I prefer the latter, provided the length 
do not exceed the latitude above one third part. 
| — The powers militant | 
That ſtood for heav'n, in mighty quadrate join'd © 
Of union irreſiſtible, mov'd on A Ne T:We: w 
In filence their bright legions. eee 110-2} Alter 


_ 


ſurate to one of the ſides, is a plain contradiction. More, 
+ M . | { ; 8 74 4 4 1 | 


Quayra'ncuran.'iad: [from quadrangle.) Squares ha- 


the branches make, with angles of 


Harwey on Conſumptions. 


e long ſquare be the better, 


Motion. 


xdrate, whoſe diagonal is commen- 
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- + the abſolute aumber given ſecondly , affected quadrat- a many Actions of the guadruped and winged animals. $ 


icks, Which are fuch as have, berween-the-highett power . 
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"Quapar'LLE. 2. . A game at cards. | 
QA DRIN. z. / [quadrinus, Lat.] A mite; a {mall piece 
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ſuit; to be accommodated. 


Ae , for Epick | which he had drawn from Quaprvu'eeDd. . { [quadrupede 
Nee e Laune ſuppoſed to guadrate ex- 2 1 4 12 eh 


actly with the heroick poems, which have been made 1 4 


bis reflections upon Homer, 


time; as it is plain, his rules would have been ſtill more 


could he have peruſed the Æneid. 3s 
Quapra'Ticx. adj. Four ſquare; belonging to a re. 
8 ; 1 


Quapra'TiICK equations. In alg 


To Gpaorare, D. N. [quadro, Lat. quadrer, Fr.] To Qvaprn'vias, adj. 
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[quadrivium, Lat.] 4 Having four n TY 
Fr. quadrupes, Latin.] An 


animal that goes on fuur legs, as perhaps all beaſts. 
The different flexure and order of the — is not gif ſed in 
the elephant, as in other guadrupeds. s 5 55 
The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of ſome guadru- 
fed. Woedwward on Foffils. 


meeting in a point. 


Die. Moſt quadrupedes, that live upon herbs, have inciſor teeth to 
ebra, are ſuch as retain, | 
on the unknown fide, the ſquate of the root or the num- 


- © her: ſought { and are of two ſorts; firſt, imple quadrat- a Fae. 7 apap 
icks, where the ſquare of the unknown; root is equal to, eu D. a. Hav 


pluck and divide them.  Arbuth 
2.1, ——— The: king of brutes, 18 
Of quadrufeds I only mean. „ Swift, 


The cockney, * the cauntry, is forprized at 


Watts sdopich, 


of the unknown number and the abſolute number given, QUADRUPLE, adj. | quadruple, Pr. guadruplus, Lat.] 


ſome intermediate power of the unknown number. 


| + | Harris. 
Qua/pratUre. . J (quazrature, Fr. quadratura, Latin. ] 
| 2. The firſt and laſt quarter of 
the moon. 3. The ſtate of being ſquare 3 a quadrate ; , 


1. The act of ſquaning. 


mY 


a ſquare. ä 


..) The ſpeculations of algebra, the dettrine of infinites, 


our ſtu- 


ature of curves ſhould not intrench u 


and the. | | RF 
Vati TImprovenent of the Mind. 


dies of morality. 


Four - fold; four times told. | | 

A law, that to bridle theft doth punith thieves with a guadru- 
Jie reſtitution, hath an end which will continue as long as the 
world irſelf continueth, | | Hooker. 
The lives of men on earth might have continued double, tre- 

ble, or guazrufle,' to any of the ongeſt times of the firſt age. 
| . igh's Hi the World. 
Pat refreſhes the blood in the — 1 of — ie 
winter, and ſome animals have a guadrutle caul. | | 

+ Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


(2. is full. moon, when the earth being between the ſun | —_ Fo 3-5 
(2+). It is full. moon, ing To QUADRU'PLICATE. v. 4. [quadrupler, | Fr.  guedru- 


and moon, we fee all the enlightened part of the moan ; new 


. moan, when the moon being between us and the fun, its en- 


lightened part is turned from us; and half moon, when the -QUuapruPLICa'TION. n. 1 


moon being in the quadratures, we fee but half the enlightened 


Hlico, Lat.] To double twice; to make fourfold. 
from guadruplicate. The 


taking a thing four times. 


. Wk | Locke. QUapruU'eLY. 440. 7 e Po 4 7 
65.) All ding parted by th" empyreal bounds, , 3 (roi n eee 
1 Milton. "oe 


His quadrature from thy orbicular world. 
Qvaprt'nNIAL- adj. [quadriennium, from quatuer and 


"Tf the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence appear, the accu- 
ſer is put to death, and out of his goods the innocent perſon is 


anus, Latin.] 1. Compriſing four years. 2. Happen- | guadrufly recompenſed. k Savift, 
ing once in four years. U Rk. ¶ Latin.] Enquire; ſeek ; a word put when any 


'Qua/D8&1BLE. | ads [from guadro, Lat.] That may be 


Leo 3 . 

Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered a way of attaining the n 
of  all-quadrible curves analytically, by his method of fluxions, 
ſome time before the year 1688. Derbam. 


 -Quvanar'rip. adj. [quadrifidis, Lat.] Cloven into four 


4 diviſions. 


QUADRILA'/TERAL. 24. ;[quadrilatere, Fr. guatuor and 


latus, Lat.] Having four ſides. 5 | 

' + Tin incorporated with cryſtal, diſpoſes it to ſhoot into a qua- 
Arilateral pyramid, ſometimes placed on a 8 baſe or 
column. | oodwward on Foſſils. 


Quanrita'tERALNESS. nf. [from guadrilateral.] The 


property of having four right lined ſides, forming as many 


right angles. 5 
itt. 


of money, in yalue about a farthing. Bailey. 
NO'MICAL., adj. [quatuor and nomen, Lat.] Con- 
ſiſting of four denominations. . 
QUADRIPA'RTITE. ad/. [quatuor and partitus, Lat.] 
Having four parties; divided into four parts. 


QuapRrIyA'RTITELY. ad. from guadripartite. In a. 


quadripartite diſtribution. | 


QuvapzrirantYTION., 2. J. A diviſion. by four, or the 


tak ing the fourth part of any quantity or number. Dic. 


four leaves. 


QA DRITHV LLOUS- adj [guatuor, and Prana], Having Qua'ere. n. /. [from . 1 He who quafts. 
Quavrine'ME, 2. / [quadriremis, Lat.) A galley with 


four banks of oars. _ Ns 
QuarkrISY'LUEABLE. 2, J. [quatuor and Hllable.] A word 


by of four ſyllables. | 


- 'Quapriva'lves.”n./. [guatycr and valve; Lat] Doors 
with ſour folds. „ XT 


4 Pf 4 
1 1 — 


After a ſtorm, guaſft off the muſcadel, 


thing is recommended to enquir. 
0 0 if *tis ſteeped in the ſame liquor, it may not prevent 
the fly. and grub. ; Mortimer c Huſbandry. 
To. QUAFF. v. a. [of this word the derivation is uncer- 
tain: Junius, with his uſual idleneſs of canjecture, de- 
rives it from the Greek, ave$iG& in the Eolick dialect uſed 
for xvaMe. Skinner from go off, as go off, gueff, queff, 
gu. It cames from  coeffer, Fr. to be drunk.] To 
drink; to ſwallow in large Jdraughts. -. - | 
He calls for wine; a health, quoth he, as if 
Had been abroad carouſing 15 hs mates 
And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face, Shakeſpeare. 
I found the prince, 1125 
With ſuch a deep demeanour in great forrow, 
That tyranny, which never guafft but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, haye waſh'd his knife | 
With gentle eye-drops. . © « Shakefp. Henry IV. 
On flow'rs repos'd, and with rich flow'rets cxown'd, 
They eat, they drink, and in communion ſweet 
. Nuaff immortality and joy. Milton s Par. Loft. 
To QuaFy. wv. n. To drink luxuriouſly. 
We may, contrive this. afternoon, 01 ci. 
And qua carouſes to our miſtreſs' healtb. Sbhaleſp. 
Belſhazzer, guaſing in the ſacred veſſels of the temple, ſees 


his fatal ſentence writ by the fingers of God. South. 
welve days the gods their ſolemn revels keep, 
And guaff, with blameleſs Ethigps in the deep, Dryden. 


To QA FER. wn. la low word, I ſuppoſe, formed 
by chance.] To feel out. This ſeems to be the mean- 


Pe haying larger neryes that come into their. bills than 
geeſe, guaſter and grope out their meat the maſt. Herbam. 
. Qua's . from guagai re.] Boggy i ſoft; nt fold: 
..- Ainſworth, This word is ſomewhere in Clariſſa. 


FoWn. 


8 * 
| QUA'GMIRE. * 1 [ir is, quabemire.} Attaking maſs 


u bog that trembles under the feet. 
he fen and quagmire, fo mariſh by kind, 71 
Are to be drained. mu. | 
Pour hearts Tl ſtamp out with horſe's hegla,! 
And make a mire of your mingled brains. Shakeſp. 


Poor Tom! hom the foul hen” hath through ford and 


whirlpool, o'er bog and guagaire. Shakeſpeare. 
Phe wet particles might have eaſily ever mingled with the dry, 
and ſo all had either been ſea or guagmire. More. 


The brain is of ſuch a clammy conſiſtence, that it can no 
more retain motion than a gag, re. __ Glanwille's Sceſſis. 
Quaid. part. (of this participle I know not the verb, and 
believe it only put by Spenſer, who often took great liber- 
ties, for quailed, for the poor convenience of his rhyme ] 
- Cruſhed; dejeQed ; depreſfed. 

Therewith his ſturdy courage ſoon was guad, 

And all his ſenſes were 101 10 dden dread  iſimaid, Sener. 


Quail. 1. J. 22 8 A bird of game. 


s quails 
Beat mine. 5 Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Hen birds have a liar fort of voice, when ig would 
call the male, which is ſo eminent in guails, that men, by coun- 
_ terfeiting this voice with a quai pipe, 9 drew the cocks into 
their ſnares. a Is Ray on . Creation. 
— A freſher 


Sweeping with ſhadowy gu he field of corn, 
While the guar! ar ane fl for his runni 


mate. Thomſon. 

Qua'1Lp1pE- A, J. (quail. and pie N e with which 
fowlers allure quails. 

A diſh of of wild fowl furniſhed. conyerſation, concluded with 


4 ng 


1. To nora; 
Not a in "uſe 


* 


A 82 invention for eee 5 guæilpipe. 
Ta Qpai L. v. n. [quelen, Dutch.] 
| fink into dejection ; to loſe ſpirit. nere 
2. To fade; to decline. 
(x.) He writes there is no guailing now 3 - 
| Becauſe the king is certainly poſſeſt 1-49 
Of all our purpoſes. 4 * Shakeſp. Hemy T Iv. 
This may plant courage in their quailing m_— | 
For yet is hope of life and victory | ' Shakeſpeare, 
After Solyman had. with all his power in vain befi 


Rhodes, his haughty cour be to * ſo that he = 
ne prey; to — raiſed — — 5 & i *Rholles. 
— — - While rocks ſtand, 5 5 be 
And rivers ſtir, thou can'ſt not Arik 0 or | 
10 7 when both rocks and all things ſhal . | 
Then ſhalt thou be rock and tower. Herbert. 


m 
When Dido's ohoſl appear'd, 
It made this hardy warriour quail. Wandering Pr. of Troy. 
At this the errant's courage guals, Cleaveland. 
( 2.) To pals the quailing and withering of all things by the 
receſs, and their revwing by the reacceſs of the bein, Ke wp * 
trees preciſely follows the motion of the ſun- 
To QuAIL. v. 4. ſcpellan, Saxon] To eri 3 10 9 quell, 
to depreſs ; to link; to overpower. Not iffed. : 
o drive him. to deſ ur, and quite to gaail, 
He ſhewed him painted in a table plan 
The damned ghoſts. 0 
Thee, with fi'ry courage, he aſſailʒ 
Three, all as kings adorn id in; royal wiſe || 
And each ſucceſſive after other guails, * 
Still wond' ring whence ſo many Kings; ſhould riſe. 


TO fo 


7 Baue, 


QUAINT. aj. ¶chint, Fr. comptus, Lat:'] 1. Nice; ſcru- * 5 


pulouſly, minutely, | ſp erfluouſ] exact; having pett 
es ance. 2. Subtle ; Aol. Obfelete.” * . — 2 . 
ty; exact. 4. 'Subily excogitated ;. einde. * 
15 in Spenſer, quailed; depreſſed. eliexe by a er 
licentious irregularity. 6. Ae, p. This is 
not the true idea of the word, Tinh Sar ſeeme ft to 
have well underſtood. i Aa- N 
| (1.) Each ear ſacks u the words a true love Ger 
And plain geren oft ti quaint phraſe fried Js , 


11 r r 


5 a. q 


| You were e ol A 


To ſhew how quazmtan orator you are, -Shakoſpeas . 
He ſpends ſome pages about two erke, one of mine, 


'* 
N 24 &7 [1 
$97 T1 


and another oi his on.. SFiillineſtect. 
. 24 elerkes been full ſu dugg» aint , "hrs: 
W efficient cauſe of a king ? ſurely a quaint queſ- 
tion ? Yet a Nan that has been mow... Holy 
3.) But fora fine, guaint,, graceful, gud e faſhion, 
| Yours i is worth ten on't, "AR gere. 
er mother hath Wc 
555 That, vaint in green, ſhe mall be bet va 
Wich ribbands pendent, flaring bout her h Gale. 


I never ſaw a better faſhion 4 gown, 
More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more eoitimendable. 


Shakeſpeare 
(4) mms ru of frays, 
Like a fine br: 2 tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ing 5 ſour ht.my love, N 
Which 1 den me. they felf fick and died,” *  Shakeſp. 
is fabr ick of the heavy ns e 
- Hath left to their diſputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their guæint opinions wide 
Hereafter, Milton's Paradiſe Loſi 


(J.) With ſuch fair flight him Guyon fail'd : 
| RS at the laſt, all br la ts weary and faint, 
ſpying, BYE freth onſet he aſſail'd, 


21 An kindlin cura 
1885 1 5 14 o hugely, 1 
Spenſer. 


He PS tf bim ſtoop, 
(6.) To this, y —— thoſe monſtrous 3 which 
59 the name of trips, ſpies, amuſements, and other con- 
ceited appellations, have over-run. us; and I wiſh I could fay, 
thoſe quarnt fopperies wire wholly abſent. fy om graver ſubjects. 
Sr. 
A NTLY. adv. from guaint. ] 1. Nicely; exactly; 
with petty elegance. z. Artfully. Lagenicuily with ſuc- 
ceſs. This is not the true fenſe. 
(1.) When was old Sherewood's hair more quaintly curl'd, 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and*purl'd; Ben. Jobs ſon. 
(2.) Breathe his faults ſo Ply" 


er ſeeming. quaint, - 
rough great conſtraint 


232 , 


That they ſeem the taints of liberty, 
IT be flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakeſpeare. 
* (3.0 - As my Buxoma | 

With gentle finger ſtroak'd her unh ee, 0 ae 

I guammtly ſole a kiſs. | Cay. 
Qui 'x r 288. 1. . from Train. Nicety; petty. ele- 
gance. ! 1 
There is 40min maſeſty'i in ſimplieity, Which is far above 


all the uazntneſ7 of wit. ofe. 
To Qua'xt. v. n. [cpacan, Saxon.] 1. To make with 
nh 5 A z to trem ble. 2. To tobe 6. not to be {ghd 


52 31 


ys N Pawel "behind. ; "a. ron — 41 the ood 
e the He on which oþs hayk i is ready to ſeize, 


FLidnuey. 
If Cupid hath 3k x Hep all, "his. penn 10 WES * wilt 


wake for FS Fa 1 7 S bateſpeare. 


ae to on. L _y 4 fo 
c ns Le not bi ther, . 1 
He 1 „that, anade age aca 4, as | 
ragpntains 9920777 I 1 


is WEapgp at 5 1 by. 
and A be ils ck melt , * the 
5 1 2854 at his pr 


9 — Nab. i, 5. 

8 man eat thy. h = 250 alis, — drink thy water 

4 trembling and” care l gel. xii. 18. 

The quaking powers of big flood i in mags * - Coley. 
In fields they — not fig 5 er honour calls, "* 

15 1 every, ooh, 

OS * 7 e bu 


ies wu LL 
2 own l > * 
5 Next Smed Ny a; 15 
8 by e 


a 


akeſp- 


4 


Fire] dimpled 0 er *\ 
IG 905 ge, „„ Pope. 
Wh 4.9 by a 71 far if 2 eee 
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and harmful change. 


To QUA'LIFY.  v. 4. [qualifier, Fri] 1. To fit for any 


by g ' 


- 
[ 


As the earth may ſometimes. ſhake,' 1 


For winds ſhut up will cauſe a! unte; 


So often jealouſy and fear 
Stol'n to mine heart, cauſe tremblings tiere. Suclling. 


Qua'xinG-orAss,' 3. , [ phalaris, Latin. ] An herb. 


1 Ainſworth. 


Qvativ:ica'rion. 1. /. [qual. fication, Fr. from qualify. ] 
. That which makes any perſon or thing fit for any 


thing. 2. Accompliſhment. - 3. Abatement ; diminution. 
(..) It is in the power of the prince ta make piety and virtue 
become the faſhion, if he would make them neceſſary guaifica- 


trons for # Mares rr | | Swift. 


(2.) Good qualifications of mind enable a magiſtrate to per- 
form his duty, and tend to create a publick eſteem of him. 
9 1 | Atterbury. 
(3.) Neither had the waters of the flood infuſed ſuch an im- 


purity, as thereby the natural and powerful operation of all 


plants, herbs and fruits upon the earth received a gualification 
 Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 


thing. 2. To furniſh with qualifications. 3. To make 
capable of any employment or privilege : as, he is guali- 
fed to kill game. 4. To abate; to. ſoften ; to diminiſh. 
5. To eaſe; to afſuage. 6. To modify; to regulate. 
(1.) Place over them ſuch governors, as may be gualiſied in 
fuch manner as may govern the place. 2 
le Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the fum of one hundred 


pounds, in order to gzalify him for a ſurgcon. Sqvift's Will. 


(2.) That which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualified in 
and the beſt of me is diligence, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
She is of good eſteem, 

Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 
_ Beſide e as may beſeem 


The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. Shale peare. 
(4. — I have heard, SMELT 
Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qgralify 
His rig rous courſe, _ Shale ſp. Merchant of Venice. 


I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 


Left it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. Shakefp. 


I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
gualified too; and behold What innovation it makes here. 
| , 3 © - Shakeſpeare. 
They would report that they had records for twenty thou- 
fand years, 'which muſt needs be a very great untruth, ,unleſs 
we will gualify it, expoundin 
of the ſun, but of the moon. Abbot, 

It hath ſo pleaſed God to provide for all living creatures, 
wherewith he hath filled the world, that ſuch inconveniences, 
as we contemplate afar off, are found, by triat and the witneſs 


of men's travels, to be ſo qua/ified, as there is no portion of 


the exrth/ made in vain, "Raleigh's Hit. of the World. 
So happy 'tis you move in ſuch a ſphere, SO 
As vor Weak majeſty with awful fear 
In human breaſts might gua/zfy that fire, | | 5 
Which kindled by thoſe eyes had flamed higher. Valler. 


Children ſhould be early inftrufted in the true eſtimate of 
| things, by oppoſing the good to the evil, and compenſating or 
7 | 


Hing one . with another. L'Eſtrange. 


My propoſition have quabfied with the word, often; there- 


by making allowance for thoſe caſes, wherein men of excellent 
minds may, by a long practice of virtue, have rendered even 


the heights and rigours of it delightful. 
( 5.) He balms and herbs thereto apply d, 
And evermore with mighty ſpells them charm'd, 


Atterbur y. 


That in ſhort ſpace he has them qualify'd, __ | > 

And him reftor'd to health, that out have dy'd. Spenſer. 
(.) It hath no larinx or throttle to qua/rfy the found. 

Nee 11618313 70 19901 uren 390 YAN 'V Brown. - 


Q EE. . J [giahtos, Lat. gale, FEI" g. Nature 6 


. +$WBEA An 1 112 11 N 
relatively conſidered. 2. Property ; accidental adjunct. 
3. Particular efficacy. 4. Diſpoſition; temper. ;_ 5, Vir- 


, s ; A 5 417 : FELT 
tue or vice. 6. Accomplihment; qualificatian.. - 7. Cha- 


Sp OT: | 
— a kl ob | a | 

* . vt: 4 1 ; his. ＋ * ; * 0 9 4 $.4 # 7. x * 

kt.acter. 8. Comparative or relative rank. 9. Rank 


ceived in the rule. 
feneing, which accompany a good breeding. 
attorney general. 


g their years not of the revolution your knowing to a ſtranger of his quality. 
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ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. 10. Perſons of high: rank. 
Collectively - ny anten dn 


"08 Thele, being of a far other nature and quality, are not 


ictly or everlaſtingly commanded in ſeripture. Hooker. 
Other creatures have not judgment to examine the quality of 
that which is done by them, and therefore in that they do, they 


neither can accuſe nor approve themſelves. © Hooker. 


Since the event of an action uſually follows the nature or 


- quality of it, and the quality follows the rule direXing- it, it 


concerns a man, in the framing. of his actions, not to be de- 
" 85 . | F | o ; | | South, 
The power to produce any idea in our mind, I call. quality 


of the ſubject, wherein that power is. ; Locke. 


(2.) In the diviſion of the kingdom, it appears not which 
of the dukes he values moſt ; for gualities are ſo weighed, that 
curioſity in neither can make choice of either's moiety. 

| Shakeſfeare. 


Nos ſenſible qualities, | as light and colour, beat and nd. 


can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies themſelves abſolutely conſidered, 
without a relation to our eyes and ears, and other organs of 
ſenſe : theſe qualities are only the effects of our ſenſation, which 
ariſe from the different motions upon our nerves from objects 


without, according to their various modification and poſition. 


| Bentley. 

(3.) O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies | 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. Shakeſp. 

(4+) To-night we'll wander through he ſtreets, and note 
The qualities of people. Shateſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

(5.) One doubt remains, ſaid I, the dames in green, 

What were their qualities, and who their queen? Dryden. 
(6.) He had thole gualifies of: horſemanſhip, dancing and 
| Clarendon. 
(7.) The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter partakes of botlr 
qualities, partly of a judge in that court, and partly of an 
WT Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
We, who are hearers, may be allowed ſome opportunities in 
the quality of ſtanders- by. 4 ft Fabiſt. 
(8.) It is with the clergy, if their perſons be reſpected, even 
as it is with other men; their quality many times far beneath 
that which the dignity of their place requireth. Hooker. 
We lived moſt joyful, obtaining acquaintance with many of 
the city, not of the meaneſt 2 N Bacon. 


Tue maſters of theſe horſes: may be admitted to dine with 


the lord lieutenant : this is to be done, what quality ſoever the 
perſons are Sf;;o5, to e hu ent © (Rnrple. 
(9.), Let him be ſo entertained as ſuits with gentlemen of 

| | | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 

(10.) I ſhall appear at the maſquerade dreſſed up in my fea- 


 thers, that the quality may ſee how pretty they will look in 


their travelling habits. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Of all the ſervile herd, the worſt is he, i”. 


That in proud dullneſs joins with quality, 


A. conſtant critick at the great man's board, E 

To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my lord. Pete. 
To quality belongs the higheſt place, 

My lord comes forward; forward let him come | 

Ye vulgar! at your peril give him room, . Young- 


ALM. 2. / [cpeahn, Saxon, a ſudden ſtroke of death.] 


A ſudden fit of ſickneſs; a ſudden feizure of ſickly lan- 


or. PT WEMITG SPE TORE 
| Ky: Some ſudden qualm hath ſtruck me to the heart, 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 
3 CE Om LOG . 
Compar'd to theſe ſtorms, death is but a quahn, 
Hell ſomewhat lightſome, the Bermudas calm.  Donne- 
I find a cold * — come over my heart, that I faint, I can 
ſpeak no longer. | FF es Can * Hoapel. 
1 ill maladics  : PO NET ee 
haſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture, gam. 


Of 1 
Of heart · ſick agony. Milton Paradife Loft. 


On holy garbage, though by Homer cook dl.  Roſcommor- 


They have a ſickly uneaſineſs upon them, ſhifting and chang- . 


= "IP —_—_ 7 


ing from one error, and from one qualm to another, hankering 
after novelties. | .' Erange. 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, | 
The nauſeous gualms of 
2.245 ene 90}. 6 . Dryden's Virgil. 
When he hath ſtretched his veſſels with wine to their utmoſt 
capacity, and is grown weary and fick, and feels thoſe qualms 
and diſturbances that uſually attend ſuch exceſſes, he reſolves, 
that he will hereafter contain himſelf within the bounds of ſo- 
briety. e r Calamy. 
The gualms or ruptures of your blood 


Riſe in proportion to your food. Prior. 


Qua'Luisn. adj. [from gualm.] Seized with ſickly lan- 
, ®... "— . £ 
5 I am qualmiſb al the ſmell of leek. 
You drop into the place, | 
Careleſs and gualmiſb with a yawning face. Dryden. 
Quanoa'ry. n. / [gen dirat je, Fr. Skinner. } A doubt; 
a difficulty ; an uncertainty. A low word. 
Qua'nTITIVE. adj, [yuantitivus, Latin.] Eſtimable ac- 
cording to quantity. 8 
This explication of rarity and denſity, by the compoſition of 
ſubſtance with quantity, may give little ſatisfaction to ſuch who 
are apt to conceive therein no other compoſition or reſolution, 
but ſuch as our ſenſes ſhew us, in compounding and dividing 
bodies according to guantitive parts. | Digby. 
 QralnriITy. . . [quantite, Fr. quantitas, Lat.] 1. That 
property of any thing which may be increaſed or dimi- 


8 hakeſpeare. 


niſhed.' 2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure ; as, 


the metals were in different quantities. 3. Bulk or weight 
4. A portion; a part. 5. A large portion. This is not 
regular. 6. The meaſure of time in pronouncing a ſyl- 


lable. | 
(1.) Quantity is what may be increaſed or diminiſhed, 


(3.) UnſkilPd in hellebore, if thou ſhou'dſt try 
To mix it, and miſtake the ea, oy, - 
The rules of phyſick wou'd againſt thee cry. Drydez. 
(4.) If I were faw'd into qua tes, I ſhould make four do- 
zen of ſuch bearded hermites ſtaves as maſter Shallow. 
| 6; | . 255 | Shakeſpeare, 
(5.) The warm antiſcorbutical plants, taken in gaantities, 
will occaſion ſtinking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnot. 
(6.) So varying ſtill their moods, obſerving yer in all 
Their quantitzes, their reſts, their cenſures metrical. Drayt. 
The ealy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid does not 
- neceſſarily make the preceding vowel, 72 long in quar- 
tity ; as patrem, ; Hol a 
PU A'NTUM. n. , [Latin.] The quantity; the amount. 


The quantum of preſbyterian merit, during the reign of that 


ill- adriſed prince, will eatily be computed, Sawift. 
Qvua'ranTAIN.Q . J [quarantain, Fr.] The ſpace of 
N e forty days, being the time which a 
ſhip, ſuſpected of infection, is obliged to forbear inter- 
courſe or commerce. | 
Paſs your 9q:arantine among ſome of the churches round 
this town, where you may learn to ſpeak before you venture 
to expoſe your parts in a city congregation, - Swift. 
Quarke. =. / A quarry. Not in uſe. 


Behold our diamonds here, as in the guarrs they ſtand. 
Drayton. 


QUA/RREL. ». / [querelle, Fr.] 1. A breach of concord. 


2. A brawl; a petty fight; a ſcuffle. 3. A diſpute ; a 
conteſt. 4. A cauſe of debate. 5. Something that gives 
a right to miſchief, repriſal or action. 6. Objection; ill 


will. 7. In Shakeſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify any one pee- 


Italian.] An arrow with a ſquare head. 1 
(I.) Vou and I may engage in this queſtion, as far as either 

of us ſhall think profitable, without any the leaſt beginning of 

a guarrel, and then that will competently. be removed from 


fuch, as of which you cannot hope to ſee an end. Hammond. 


viſh or malicious. 8. [From quadreau, Fr. quadrella, 


f ten long months and travail to re- 


Cheyne. 


er's Elements Speech. 


ES | ae 
(.) If Lean faſten but one cup F 
4 Wach that which he hath drank , eee 
He'll be as full of gzarre/ and offence, 1 
15 * young NN dog. 8 | 23 4 
212. e part, which in this p! guarrel ſtriĩveth again 
the current and ſtream of oi was a long while nothing 


feared, Hooters Dedicati on. 0 


It were a matter of more trouble, than neceſſity, to repeat in 
on re what has been alledged by the worthies of our 
church. | | a. 
As if earth too narrow were for fate, 
On open ſeas. their quarrels they debate; 
In hollow wood they floating armies bear, | 
And forc'd impriſon'd winds to bring em near. Dryden. 
(4.) I could not die any where ſo contented, as in the king's 
company; his cauſe being juſt, and his quarrel honourable. . 
| | Shakeſp. Henry V. 
If not in ſervice of our God we fought, 5 2s 
In meaner quarrel if this ſword were ſhaken, 
Well might thou gather in the gentle thought, 


So fair a princeſs ſhould not be forſaken, Fairfax. 
» (5.) He thought he had a good guarrel to attack him. 
Holingſb. 


Wives are young men's miſtreſſes, companions for middle 
age, and old men's nurſes; fo a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
(.) Herodias had a guarre! againſt him, and would have 
killed him, but ſhe could not. Mar. vi. 19. 
We are apt to pick gzarrels with the world for every little 

foolery. 1 | | . 
I have no guarrel to the practice; it may be a d 
; Felton on the Clafficks- 

= Better 8 


7.) 
She ne er had known pomp, though't be temporal; 
Yet if that garrel, fortune, do divorce 2 
It from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance panging - 
As ſoul and body's ſey' ring. Shateſpears's Henry VIII. 
(S.) It is reported by Wilſiam Brito, that the arcubaliſta or 
arbaliſt was firit ſhewed to the French by our king Richard I. 
who was ſhortly after ſlain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 
Twang'd the ſtring, outflew the guarret long. Fairfax. 


To Qua'rrEL. wv. n. [quereller, French.} 1. To debate; 
to ſcuffle; to ſquabble. 2. To fall into variance 3. 


To fight ; to-combat. 4. To find fault to pick objec- 


tions. 5- To diſagree; to have contrary principles. 


(J.) I love the ſport well, but I ſhall- as ſoon quarrel at it as 


any man. | 
Your words have taken ſuch pains, as if they 
To bring manſlaughter into form, fet quarreling 

Shakeſp. Timon. 


Shakeſpear e. 
labour d 
Upon the head of valour. 


Wine drunken with exceſs, maketh bitterneſs of the mind, 
with brawling and guarreling. Eccluſ. xxxi. 29. 


Beaſts called ſociable, gquarrel in hunger and luſt; and the 


bull and ram appear then as much in fury and war, as the lion 


and the bear. : Temple's Mifeellanies, 


(2.) Our diſcontented counties do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience. +Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
(3-) When once the Perſian king was put to flight, 

The weary Macedons refus'd to fight; 
Themſelves their own mortality confeſs'd, | | 
And left the fon of Jove to quarrel for the reſt; Dryden. 

. (4+) To admit the thing, and: ꝓuarrel about the name, is to- 

make ourſelves ridiculous. Beramball againſt Hobbes. 
They find out miſcarriages wherever they are, and forge 
them often where they are not; they quarrel firſt with the of- 


ficers, and then with the prince and ſtate, Temple. 
In a poem elegantly writ, 45,6100 n 
'T will not quarrel with a ſlight miſtake. Raſcommo 1. 


I quarrel not with the word, becauſe uſed by: Ovid. Dryden. 
s.) Some things ariſe of ſtrange and guarreling kind, 
The forepart lion, and a ſnake behind. Coo 


4 


Qvua'xrELLER. 2. f; [from quarrel]] He who quarrels. 
Qua'xRK2L ous." 4%. [querelleux; Fr.] Petulant; eafily 


provoked to enmity ; quarrelſome. | g 


\ 


Sbaleſp. Othells. 


Holyday. 


Hange. : 
iverting way. 
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| Ready in, bes, quick anfmered, Aueh, Mt 
"4 As 69 A8. >. weazel, 35 of Shateſd. Cymbe line. 
Qua RRELSOME, @adf. from J Incliaed to bra Is; 

calily\irfitated : iraſcible ; choleriek; petulant. 


|» Cholerick and quarretame will cis Inte that 
quarrels. a * . 1 


Phbere needs no more to the ſettif of the whole world in a 
flame, than a guarrelſame plaintiff and defendant. LC ERr. 


* 


| Qua 'RRELSOMELY..adv. [from nts pears In a quarrel- 
dome manner; petulantly ; cholerickly. | a 


Quiz KRELSOMEN ESS. . /. [from guarrelJame.] _ Chole- 
5 rickneſs Fi nn,, vid tate 
| Qua'zzy. 2. /. [guarrs, Fri]. 1. A ſquare. 2. [Quad 
eau, Fr.] 
guentr, to ſeek, French „ Skinner 3 from carry, ! ennet, | 
Game flown at by a hawk : perhaps, any thing chaſed. 
4 Nuarriere, uanrel, Fr. from carrig, Iriſh, a ſtone, 
r. He; craigg, Erfe, a rock.] A ſtone mine; a place 
where they dig ſtones. 15 3 
: (1) To take down a quarry. of glaſs. to ſcowre, ſodder, 
| band, and to ſet it up again, is three halfpence a foot. 
Fun N ; Mortimer. 
(2.) The ſhafts and guarries from their engines fly. 
As thick as fallin drops in April ſhow'rs. Fairfax. 
(3-) —= Your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'd ; to relate the manner, 
Were on the. q.arry of theſe murder'd deer £ 
To add the death of you. Sbateſp. Macbeth. 
he dwells among the rocks, on every fide - 
With broken mountains ſtrongly fortify d; 
From thence whatever can be ſcen ſurveys, 


And ſtooping, on the ſlaughter' d guarry preys. Fandyt. 
So ſcented the grim —. 8 up 118 _— 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air, 3 . 
Sagacious of his quarry. p Milton. 


They cheir guns diſcharge; 1 
This heard | ſome Ove of e LEP out of view, 
And ſwift as eagles to the guarry flew. aller. 

An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 

Of it a broad extinguither he makes, 


And hoods their flames that to their quarry ſtrove. Dryden. | 


No toil, no hardſhip can reſtrain 
Ambitious man inur'd to pain; 
The mare confin'd, the more he tries, FE | 
And at forbidden A pri flies. EY Dryden's Horace. 
Ere now the god his arrows had not try'd, 
But on the — dewe> or mountain goat, 


At this new quarry he prepares to ſhoot. Dr den. 
Let reaſon then at her — quarry fly, . 5 
But how. can finite graſp infinity. Dryden. 


(A.) The fame is ſaid of ſtone out of the quarry, to make 
it more durable. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
— Pyramids and tow'rs 3 | 
From diamond guarries hewn, and rocks of gold. Milton. 

Here ugh grief. my feeble hands up lock, _ 
Yet on the ſfoften'd quarry. would I ſcore 


My plaining verſe as lively as before. Milton. 
An hard ang unrelenting ſhe, 

As the new-cruſted Niobe; 

Or, what doth more of ſtatue carry, | 

A nun of the Platonick quarry. 5 Cleaveland. 
He like Amphion mekes thoſe quarries leap . 

Into fair figures from a confus d hea z. _ Walter. 

Could neceſſity infallibly produce quarries of ſtone, which 

are the materials of all magnificent ſtructures. More. 


For them alone the heav'ns had kindly heat 
In caftern quarries, ripening precious dew. 


As long as the next coal-pit, quarry or chalk-pi a” 

| 448." 2h * 0 quarry or chalk-pit will give 

- abundant atteſtation to what: L. vrtee to theſe I may very ſafely 
5 ö 7 0 * ' 

"_ eee e Haan P $228 pan 5 card. in 

ee yo e that e 

Breathe ſoft er lend. 


To QAR v. 7. [from the noun-] To prey upon. A 
low word not in uſe, %᷑, cf. gg ng ot iro 
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An arrow with a ſquare head. 3. [From 


. nyden. . 
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With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture that js 
day and night quarrying upon Prometheus's liver. L Hfra ge. 
Qua'nzrnan: #. F [quarry and can], One who digs in 


Aa quarry - Ly 44 h 44 4294: e HE AT. 
One thomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fiſh, out of Stuns- 


field quarry, the guarryman aſſured me was flat, covered over 
with Laled, and tee Foot long. ;  » Woodward. 


QvuarT. #../. [quart, French.] 1. The fourth part; a 
quarter. Not in uſe. 2. The fourth part of a gallon, 
3: [2warte, Fr.] The veſſel in which ſtrong drink is 
commonly retailed. __ EE 
..) Albanad had all the northern parts 8 
Which of himſelf Albania he did call, N wt 
And Camber did poſſeſß the weſtern guart. Spenſer. - 
(2.) When I have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath 
ſerved. me inſtead of a guart pot to drink in. Shakeſteare, 
You have made an order, that ale ſhould be fold at three 
fpence a quart. 426 Sao Miſcellanies, 
(3.) You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, | 
And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs and no ſeaPd quarts. Shakeſp, 
Qu Kray. . /. [ febris quartana, Latin.] The fourth 
day ague. 
It were an uncomfortable receipt for a quartan ague, to lay 
the fourth book of Homer's Iliads under one's head. | 
55 # | _ Brown's V. ulgar Errours, 
Call her the metaphyſicks of her ſex, th 8 
And fay ſhe tortures wits, as 'quartans vex 
Phyſicians, _ | | | |  Cleaveland,. 
Among theſe, quartars and tertians of a long continuance 
moſt menace this ſymptom. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
A look ſo pale no quartan ever gave, | 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to the grave. Dryden. 
QuAR TAT TION. n. J. [from guartus, Latin-] A chymical 
operation. x 1 | 5 
In quartation, which refiners employ to urify gold, although 
three parts of ſilver be ſo exquiſitely mingled by fuſion with a 
fourth part of gold, whence the operation is denominated, that 
the reſulting mals acquires ſeveral new ge of yet, if _ 
caſt this miXture into aqua fortis, the ſilver will be diſſolved in 
the menſtruum, and the gold like a dark powder will fall to the 
bottom. | 1 - Boyle. 


QUARTER. 3. J. [quart, quartier, French.] 1. A fourth 
part. 2. A region of the ſkies, as referred to the ſea- 
man's card. 3. A particular region of a town or country. 
4 The place where ſoldiers are lodged: or ſtationed. 5. 
roper ſtation. 6. Remiſſion of life; mercy granted by 
a conqueror. . 7. Treatment ſhown by an enemy. 8. 
Friendſhip; amity ; concord. Not now in uſe: 9. A 
meaſure of eight buſhels. 10: Falfe quarter is a cleft cr 
chink in a quarter of a horſe's hcof from top to bottom; 
it generally happens on the inſide of it, that being the 
weakeſt and thinneſt part. | FL Hf 
(.) It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus waſh- 
ing her hands; I have known her continue in this a quarter of 
an hour. „„ Sbafeſp. Macbetb. 
© Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking one place with 
another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnel. 
HObſerve What ſtars ariſe or diſappear, 3 
And the four quarters of the rolling year. Dry den. 
Suppoſing only three millions to be paid, tis evident that to 
do this out of commodities, they muſt, to the conſumer, be 
raiſed a gu- ter in their price; ſo that every thing, to him that 
n 
(2.) III give thee a wind. 
e eee have all i 7 5 
nd the very ppm NN | 
And all the gugr#ers that they know Shateſp. Macbeth. - 
Hers blow, 
I Paradiſe Hof N 
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WMen the wind in ſouthern garter riſe 9 


Ships, from thelr anchors tory, become their ſport. 

9 Aa fudden . rage within the OE wth Addiſen. 
(.) The like is to be fazd of the populouſneſs of their coaſts 
and guarters there. _ Abbat's Deſcrit tion of the World. 
No leaven ſhall. be ſeen in thy guarters. _ Exodus, xiii. 7. 
They had ſettled here many ages ſince, and overſpread all the 
parts and quarters of this ſpacious continent. 


Without being driven, into all quarters of the land, there was 
ſome extraordinary * of divine wiſdom in it. Spratt. 
A buvgling cobler, that was ready to ſtarve at his own trade, 


changes his quarter, and ſets up for a doctor. L Efrange. 
"Ee T6 Where is lord Stanley quarter'd ? * DE 
— Unleſs 1 have miſta'en his quarters much, 
His regiment lies half a mile wy E.> : 
South from the mighty power of the king, Shakeſpeare. 


Thou canſt defend as well as get, 


And never hadſt one quarter beat up yet.  Convley, 
The quarters of the ſev'ral chiefs they ſhow'd, | 

Here Phenix, bere Achilles made abode, Dryden. 

It was high time to ſhift my quarters. Spectator. 


(5.) They do beſt, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it Keep quarter, and fever it wholly from their ſerious 


affairs. | 5 Bacon Effays. 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then arty 
'The cumbrous elements. Nilton. 


(6.) He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his 
merey, to offer them garter for their lives, if they gave up 
the caſtle. She | | Clarendon. 
When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats and 
wolves, they muſt never expect better guartrr. L" Eftrange. 
Diſcover the opinion of your enemies, which is commonly 
the trueſt:; for they will give you no gu ter, and allow nothing 
to complaiſance. f | g den. 
(J.) To the young if you give any tolerable quarter, you 
| indulge them in their idleneſs, and rum them. Collien. 
Mr. Wharton, who detected ſame hundreds of the. biſhop's 
miſtakes, meets. with very ill gug ter from his lordſhip. S. 
(38.) — Friends, all but now, e's, 


. . 


In quarter, and in terms hike bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed, and then, but no- ng 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts. Shakeſp. 
(9.) The foil fo fruitful that an acre of land well ordered 

will return 200 buſhels. or 25 garter of corn, Heylyn. 
Ta QUARTER. V. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To divide 

into four parts. 2. To divide; to break by force. 3. 

o divide into diſtinQ regions. 4. To ſtation or lodge 

ſoldiers... 5. Lo lodge; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 

6. To diet. 7. To bear as an appendage to the heredi- 
tary arms. 


(1.) A thought that quarter d, hath but one part wiſdom, . 


And ever three parts coward. Shake ſp. Hamlet. 
(⁊2.) You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 


Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire. Shakeſp. 
Mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold - 
Their infants quarter d by the hands of war. Shakeſp. 


(3+) Then ſailors. gyarter'd heav'n, and found a name 


For ev'ry fixt and ev'ry wand'ring ſtar. Dryaen. 
(4+) When they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 

Behold their quarter d fires, N 

They will waſte their time upon our note, 

To know from whence we are. Shake ſþ. Gymbeline. 


Where is lord Stanley quarter d? 
— His regiment hes half a mile fouth, 
They o'er the barren ſhore purſue their way, 

Where guarter'd in their camp, the fierce Theſſalians lay. 


Dryden, 


(5.) They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter d. 
5 ; of f a 1 Shakeſpeare. 
You have quartered all the foul langyage upon me, that 
could be raked out of Billingſgate. _ © 
- (6.) ———- He fed on vermin 74 A 
And when theſe fail'd, he'd fuck his claws, 
And quarter himſelf upon his paws, 


Heylyn. 
The ſons of the church being ſo much diſperſed, though 


had two and fifty guarter-daies returning in his year, 


 Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
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1657. The: brit being compounded of argent and uxure, is the 
coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the county of Somerſet, now 

quartered. by the carl af Hertfor d. +; Peachom. 
Qua'xtTzRAGE. n. 7. [from quarter. | A quarterly allow- 
,  ANCC- ! | F 25 


Hie us'd two equal ways of gaining, of 

By hindring juſtice or maintaining; | | 

o many a whore gave privilege,  _ 
And whipp'd for want of guarterage. 


# 


Hudibras. 


Ar R DAY. A. . e and day. J One of the four 
days in the year, on w 15 


ich rent or intereſt is paid. 
However rarely his on rent - dayes occurred, the ind: = 
Fell. 
The uſurer would be very well ſatisfied to have all the time 
annihilated, that lies between the prefent moment and next 
guarterday. Addiſon, Stectator. 


Qua'xTERDECK. 3. / [quarter and dict.] The thort 


upper dec k. 


Qua'rTERLY. @%. [from guarier.] Containing a fourth 


art. "BT 2 
F The moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within her little year” 
or month. of conſecution. Holder on Time. 

From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator ariſe the 
diurnal differences of the ſun's right aſcenſion, which finiſh * 
their variations in each quadrant of the ecliptick, and this being 
added to the former inequality frum eccentricity, makes theſe 
quarterly and ſeemingly irregular inequalities of natural 2 

57 entięy. 


Qua'rTERLY. adv. Once in a quarter of a year. 
Qua'RTERMASTER. n. /. [quarter and maſter:] One who 


regulates the quarters of ſoldiers. + x 
The quartermaſter general was marking the graund for the 
encampment of the covering army. Tatler. 


 Qua/arenN. u. /. A gill or the fourth part. of a pint. 
QUA'RTERSTAFF. #. . A ſtaff of defence: ſo called, I 


believe, from the manner of uſing it; one hand being 
placed at the middle, and the other equally between the 
middle and the end. Sm N 
His guarterfiaff, which he could ne'er forſake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back, den, 
Immenſe riches he ſquandered away at guarterflaff- and 
cudgel play, in which he challenged all the country, Arbuth. 


Qua'rRTILE. 3. . An aſpeQ of the planets, when they 


are three ſigns or ninety degrees diſtant from each other, 


and is marked thus Q. Harris. 
Mars and Venus in a quartile move | | 
My pangs of jealouſy for Ariet's love. Dryden. 


Qva'kTo. n. . [quartus,. Lat.] A book in which every 


theet, being twice doubled, makes four leaves. 

Our fathers had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems ; then 
folio's and guarto's were the faſhionable ſizes, as volumes in 
octavo are now, - | Watts. 


To QuaAsH. v. a. au ſſen, Dut. ſquacciare, Ital. gugfio, 


Lat.] 1. To cruſh; to ſqueeze. 2. To ſubdue ſuddenly. 
3. [Caſſus, Latin; caſſer, Fr.] To annul; to nullify; 
to make void: as, he india ment was quaſhed. 
(1. — The whales | . 
Againſt ſharp rocks like reeling veſſels u d, | 
Though huge as mountains, are in pieces daſh d. Waller. 
(25 Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, - 5 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 1 
And quad the ſtern ZEacides. a Reſcommon. 
Our ee keep pace with us in gugſbing the fe- 
bellion, which had begun to ſpread itſelf among part of the 
fair ſex. Tak © Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To be ſhaken with a noiſe. 
A thin and fine membrane ſtrait and cloſely adhering to keep 


$ it from guaſbing and ſhaking. | |, Ray on the Creation. 

predator The water in this dropſy, by a ſudden jirk, may be heard to. 
„% XK | Slap Surgery, 
 Hudibras, Quas H. 1. J. A pompion- . 
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Que/asiNESS, 7 J . 


r 8 
Qva'r EX COUSINS-. As, they are not quater- couſins, as it 
is commonly ſpoken carer-coufint, plus ne ſont pas de quatre 
couſins, they are not of the four firſt degrees of kindred, 
that is, they are not friends. . . 
VE ATE 'rNary-. 2. / [quaternarius, Lat.] The number 
our. | | 


The objections 2gainft the quaternary of elements and ter- 


nary of principles, needed not to be, oppoſed ſo much againſt 
the hott ines paper” „„ 8 3 Boyle. 
Qvare'/xnion. 2. % [quaternio, Latin] The number 
"Fon... * fs, | 
| Air and the elements ! the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix hy 
And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great maker ſtill new praiſe. Milton. 
I have not in this ſcheme of theſe nine guaternions of conſo- 
nants, diſtinft known characters, whereby to expreſs them, 
but muſt repeat the ſame. Hylder's Elements of Speech. 
QvaTe'rniTY. #. /. '[quaternus, Latin, ] The number 
four. op a 
The number of four ſtands much admired, not only in the 
uaternity of the elements, which are the principles of bodies, 
bat in the letters of the name of God. Brown. 
QuaTRA'iN. 2. ,. [quatrain, Fr.] A ſtanza of four lines 
rhyming alternately : as, | 
Say, Stella, what is love, whoſe fatal pow'r 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy ? 
What nymph or goddeſs in a luckleſs hour 
Diſclos'd to light the miſchief-making boy. Mrs. Mul ſo. 
I have writ my poem in quatrai us or ſtanzas of four in al- 
ternate rhyme, becauſe I have ever judged them of greater 
_ dignity for the ſound and number, than any other verſe in 


uſe. Dryden. 


To QUa'vEr. v. n. [cpavan, Saxon. ] 1. To ſhake the 
voice; to ſpeak or ling with a tremulous voice. 2. To 
tremble; to vibrate. I - 
(.) Miſo fitting on the ground with her knees up, and her 
hands upon her knees tuning her voice with many a guavering 
cough, thus diſcourſed. TH WEIS, Sidney. 
The diviticn and guawering, which pleaſe ſo much in mu- 
ſick, have an agreement with the glittering of light playing 
upon a wave. Bacon s Natural Hilary. 
Nov ſportive youth | | 
Carol incondite rhythms, with ſuiting notes, 
And guaver unharmonious. Philips. 
We ſhall hear her quavering them half a minute after us, 
to ſome ſprightly airs of the opera. Addiſon. 
(2.) A 8 ſtretched like the head of a drum, is to 
receive the impulſe of the found, and to vibrate or qua ver ac- 
cording to- its reciprocal motions. | 
If the eye and the finger remain quiet, theſe colours vaniſh 
in a ſecond minute of time, but if the finger be moved with 
a quavering motion, they appear again. Newton's Ofptichs, 
Quay. 2. / [quai, Fr.] A key; an artificial bank to the 
{ea or river, on which goods are conventently unladen. 
Que/acay. adj. [I know not whence derived, perhaps 
originally quacky, quagey,” or quaſhy.] Unſolid; unſound ; 
boggy . Not in uſe. : 
The boggy mears and qgueachy fens below. Drayton. 
* Goodwin's gueachy fand. . _ Drayton. 
Qur av. n. /..{[cpean, Saxon, a barren cow ; Poncpen, in 
the laws of - Canute, . a ſtrumpet! A worthleſs 
woman, generally a ſtrumpet. | 
As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a ſcolding guear to a 
_ wrangling knave. TT Sbateſſ care. 
This well they underſtand like cunning gueazs, 
And hide their naſtineſs behind the ſcenes. Dryden, 
Such is that ſprinkling, which ſome careleſs guean 
Flirts on you from her mop. 
from queaſy.] The ſickneſs of a nau- 
ſeated ſtomach. 2 6. | 
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.) He, quea/y with his infolence already, *_ 
wi their good wo hits call from him. ad * Shakeſpeare. 
Whether a rotten ſtate and kl 
Or to diſuſe me from the gueaſy pain | 
_ Of being belov'd and loving, af p66! oy 
Out-puſh me firſt. | Donne. 


| _ (2;) 1, with your two helps, will fo practice on Benedict, 
that in deſpight of his quick wit and his gueaſy ſtomach, he 
ſhall fall in love with Beatrice. _ Shakeſpeare. 
The humility of Gregory the great would not admit the ſtile 
of biſhop, but the ambition of Boniface made no ſeruple thereof, 
nor have gueaſy reſolutions been- harboured in their ſucceſſors 
ever ſince. | | Beroun Pulgar Errours. 
Men's ftomachs are generally ſo gueaſy in theſe caſes, that it 

is not ſafe to overload them. 


——— Without. queſtion, 
Their conſcience was too queaſy of digeſtion. 
(3-) 1 have one ing of a gqueaſy queſtion, . 
Which I muſt act. _ ., Shakeſp, King Lear. 
To Queck. v.n, To ſhrink; to ſhow pain; perhaps to 
complain. A word not in uſe. | 
The lads of Sparta were accuſtomed to be whipped at altars, 
without ſo much as gecking. | Bacon. 
Queen. 2 J. [cpen, Saxon, a woman, a wife, the wife of 
a king.] 1. The wife of a king. 2. A woman who is 
ſovereign of a kingdom, | 
381.) — He was lapt 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(2.) That queen Elizabeth lived ſixty- nine, and reigned forty- 
five years, means no more than, that the duration of her exiſt- 
ence was equal to ſixty- nine, and the duration of her govern- 
ment to forty- five annual revolutions of the ſun. Loc te. 
43 Have I a queer 
Paſt by my fellow rulers of the world ? 
Have I refus'd their blood to mix with yours, 
And raiſe new kings from ſo obſcure a race? 
To Queen. v. n. To play the queen. 
A threepence bow'd would hire me, | 
Old as I am, to queen it. ; Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Of your own ſtate take care : this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and ſheep. 
QUuten-APPLE. nf... A ſpecies of apple. 
The queen-apfle is of the ſummer kind, and a good cyder 
apple mixed with others, | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Her cheeks with kindly claret ſpread, 5 
Aurora like new out of bed, 
Or like the freſh queer-apple's fide, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Bluſhing at fight of Phœbus' pride: Sidney. 
Quee'/ning. n./, An apple. i: 
The winter gqueeniny is good for the table. * Mortimer. 


QUEER. aaj. ſof this word the original is not. known: a 
correſpondent ſuppoſes a gueer man to be one who has a 


quzre to his name in'a liſt.] Odd ; ſtrange ; original; 


particular. | gy 
He never went to bed till two in the morning, becauſe he 
would not be a queer fellow ; and was every now and then 
knocked down by a conſtable, to ſignalize his vivacity. Hpect. 
QueE'kLY, adv. [from queer.) Particularly ; oddly. 
Que ez'rness. n, / [from gucer.] Oddneſs; particularity: 
Que'esT. n. . [from gueſius, Lat. Skinner.) A ringdove ; 
a kind of wild pigeon. _ | 


To QUELL. v. 4. [cpellan, Saxon.] To cruſh ; to ſub- 


due ; originally, to kill. | 
— « What avails | ? " {2-50 
Valour or ſtrength, though matchleſs, gue/Pd with pain, 
Which all ſubdues, and makes remiſs the hands 


WEN, + mightieſt ? EXE 4h ba? 1. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Government of the Tongue. 


Shakeſp. Wi nter's Tale, 
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ace; till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd' exceſs, © Milton. 

i his quelP'd her pride, but other doubts rann a WOT. 

"Thar be diſdaining, ſhe might be diſdain' d. ' Dryden. 
Ule is the 


ardian of the publick quiet, appointed to reſtrain 
des to 7 ſeditions 55 tumults, e o preſerve that 
peace which preſerves the Er Id, Atterbury. 
To Querr, v. u. To die. Spenſer. 
. n. , from the verb.] Murder. Not in uſe. 
—— What cannot we put upon 3 
His Tpungy followers, who ſhall bear the guilt 
of our great guell, _ Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
Que LLER. u. J. from 2e. One that cru es or ſub- 
. dues. | 


Hail fon of the moſt high, 
' Queller. of Satan, on thy Harzen work 


Milton's Paradiſe. Regain d. 


„ Nee: yl 7 | 
QUE'LQUECHOSE. [French.] A- trifle; a kickſhaw. ! 
From country graſs to comfitures of court. 


Or city's quelquechoſes, let not "_ 1 02 
My mind tranſport. Donne. 


To Qu EME. v. . leyeman, Saxon. ] To pleaſe. An old 


word. Skinner. + 


Ts QUENCH. v. a. 1. To nul fire. 2. To ſtill * 


paſſion or commotion; to repreſs any motion of the mind 
good or bad. 3. To alla thirſt, 4. Jo deſtroy. 
wi .) Since ſtream, air, ſand, mine eyes and ears conſpire, 
What hope to guench, where each thing blows the fire. 


Sidnęy. 

This is the way to kindle, not to guench. Shakeſp. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot guench. Shakeſp. 


The fire had power in the water, forgetting his own virtue ; 
and the water ol aus his own quenching nature. Wiſd. xix. 20, 
Milk guencheth wild fire better than water, becauſe it entreth 
better. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies; 
One draws and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to quench the hiſſing maſs prepare, 
You have already quench'd ſedition's brand, 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. 
When your work is forged, do not quench it in water to cool 


Dryden. 


it, but throw it down upon the floor or hearth to cool of itſelf 5 


for the quenching of it in water will harden it. 
a Moxon's Mechanical E rerciſer. - 
(2. ) But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 
The ſuppoſition of the lady's death - © OR 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. ' Shake are. 
Beſeech God, that he will inflame thy heart with this hea- 
venly fire of devotion ; and when thou haſt obtained it, be- 
ware that thou neither quench it by any wilful ſin, or let it go 
out Again for want of ſtirring it up and employing it. 
Duty of Man. 
44 ) Every draught to him, that has guone bed his thirſt, is 
but a further quenching of nature, a proviſion for rheum and 
een, a drowning of the ſpirits. 8 


Soul h. 
(4.) When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not 
An utter queriching or extinguiſhment ; 
She would be 6 to meet with ſuch a lot, 
That fo ſhe bark. all future ill prevent. Davies. 


Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, be naturally 


very cold, and alſo to quench and diſſipate the Ry of anxß 
| Ray. 


ſtroke, and retund the edge of a weapon. 


To Quzh'cu; v. n. To cool; row cool. 

2 —— Doft thou think, ide ie e 
She will not quench, and let inſtructions enter 

Where folly- now polleſſes ?  Shakeſp. Cymbiline. 


Wy NCHABLE: adj. [from quench.) That may be weden 
Ws . LW [frag — 22 <q 1 Extinguiſher one 


hat quenches,. 80 10 len 


Our; NCHLESS. e (from quench] i | Unentinguiſhable 
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ö 1 dare your quenchleſe” fury to more rage. Shake ; 
"The judge of torments, and the Kin 8 of tears, f | 
ne lle a barnith'd throne of grenchleff fire. Craſhaw. 


_— _ 
I 


Gent. x. /. [guerela, Lat. querelle, Fr.] A complaint 
to a court. 
A circumduRion obtains not in cauſes of appeal, 
of firſt inſtance and ſimple gaerele only. 
Que RENT. 2. / ben Latin. ] The complainant ; Z 
plaintifF...... ., 
QUERIMO'NIOUS. adj 
complaining. 
QUuERIMO'NIOUSLY, . (fron querimonious 8 
1 with complaint. 
o thee, dear Thom, myſelf addreſüng, 
Moſt querimonioaſly con feſking, - 
QE NIOUSNESS. 2. /. ide guerimoniour. 
Platning temper. . * 
Que'rtsT. 2. , [facm bers, Lat.] An eaquirer : an 
| * — 4 1 
e entle quer! | 
I propoſe ſome tonfiderations to diy 5 | oy „ 
The juggling ſea god, when b chance trepan'd 
By — + oy Loy pn by on the land. 
Impatient of all anſwers, ſtrait became 2 | i 
' A. ſtealing brook. — s Miſcellanies, 1 
Quexmn. =. /, [epeonn, . A hindadl- 
Skim milk, and ſometimes labour in the guern, - 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs huſwife churn; * | 


Some apple colour'd corn 

Ground in fair querns, and ſome did ſpindles: turn. Cbapm. 

Que'reo. 2. /. [corrupted from cuerpo, Spaniſh. A dreſs bye 
cloſe to the body; a waiſtcoat. RE 

J would fain ſee him walk in guer /o, like a caſed rabbit, "0 
without his holy fur upon his hack. ©, \ Dryden. wilt 

den RRY, for equerry. 1. . [ecußer, Fr.] A groom be- 4 
\ longing to a prince, or one converfant in the king's ſtables, 113208 
and having the Charge of his horles ; ; allo the ſtable of a 
prince. Dil. 
Quxlavlo us. adj. 1 Laun.] Mourning; whi- 
ning ; habitually complaining. 

Although they were a people by nature hai ee + ef | 
lous, wrathful, and impatient of reſt and quietneſs, yet was 9 
there nothing of force to work the ſubverſion of ther ſtate, till 
the 1 before- mentioned was expired. 5 Hiaooter. 


A ee of war have cowed their ſpirits, as may be Pl: 
W ered from the very accent of their words, which they pro- __ 
te in a whining kind of querulous tone, as if ſtill complaining bl i 
and creſt- fallen. Howel's Vocal For eſt. 4 
Though you give no countenance to the complaints. of the 8 1 
ieee, yet curb the inſolence of the injurious. Locke, =_ 
Qu RULOUSLY, 7 [from re, J Ina 1 
manner. 
His wounded ears ibn eternal fill, 2 
As unoil'd hinges, guerwlouſly ſhrill. " Young, 
Que/xvtLovsness. . / [from Meth] Habit or qua- 
lity of b mournfully. 
[from quere, Lat.] A deter 3/ an en- 


but i in cauſes . 
Apliffe.. 
the 


| [querimoniay Latin. 9 Querulous ; | 


Denham. 
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- July to be reſolved. „% Fan | 
all conclude, with pr -opoſing. only ſome queries,, in order 
to a farther ſearch to be made by others. . Newton. 
his ſheyvs the folly, of this gaer, ” that might. always be de- 
manded, that would 8 a abſurdly attempt to tie the 
arm of omnipotence from doing any thing at all, becauſe it can 
never do its utmoſt. Bentley. 


7 0 Qual v. v. 4. [from t] the noun. 1 To aſk 8 
Three Cambridge Lee is 1 196.704 
Each. I to query; anſwer and debate. 


FRIES... 


My } Pope. 
Uns r. 7/.,[quefte, Fri}: 1wSearch;; act of freling; 2. 
[For inqueſt af An enipannelld jury. 3. Searchers. 


Collectively- 4 Enquir 3 *eininſniſon 0 Rec u ſt 3 
= Ty cu aan a | * par F, | 19 5 


4.1 


Fa & 9 | * 

(1. None bilt fuck : as this bold rt, 
Can ever thrjve in that unlucky” 7275 

If. luſty love ſhould go in 4 of beauty, 
Where hould he find it Faire than in Blanch. 
Fair filver buſkin'd nymphs, 
I know this gueft of y urs, and free intent, 

as all in honour all devotion meant, 
To the great miſtreſs of your princely ſhrine, 
An aged man in rural weeds, . 
F ollowing, | as ſeem d, the gueſt of ſome ſtray ewe. Milton. 
One for all 

Myſelf expel, with lonely ſteps to tread 
Th' unfounded deep, and the void immenſe. 
To ſearch with wand'ring gueft a place foretold 

Should be. Milton's Par. Loft. 

"T would be not ftrange, ſhould we find Paradiſe at this day 
where Adam left it ; and 3 the rather note this, becauſ 


. 
Shakeſp. 


% 


there are ſome ſo earneſt ft of it. ward. 
——— There's not an A rican, l 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deferts 
In gueſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, e oo 
But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues. Aatifoh's Cato. 
We fee them active and vigilant in gueft, of delight. Specł. 


(2.) What's my offence ? 
Where is the evidence, that doth accuſe me? 
What lawful gueft have given their verdit up! 

Unto the frowning judge. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

(3.) You have bled hotly: call'd for, 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 5 
The ſenate ſent above three ſeveral guet: 
To ſearch you out. F hakefy. Othello. 

(4.). O place and greatneſs millions of falſe eyes 
Are ſtick upon thee ; volumes of report 
Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious gueſts 
Upon thy..doings.. . Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

G5.) Gad not abroad at every que/t and call 
Of an untrained hope or paſſion... | Herbert; 


To QUysT, v.n. Aer, Fr. from the noun.] To go in 
; fearch. 

Que' STANT. . F [from queer, Fr.] Seekers endea- 
vourer after. 


See, that you come | 

Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 

The braveſt gue/tant ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, | 

That fame may cry you loud. S bakeſpeare. 
9 n. ſ. [queſtion, Fr. queſlio, Latin] 1. In- 
terrogatory; any thing enquired, 2. Enquiry ; diſquiſi- 
tion. 3. A diſpute ; a ſubje&t of debate, 4. Affair to 
be examined. 5. Doubt; controverſy; diſpute. 6. Ju- 
dicial trial. 7. Examination by torture. 8. State of 
being the ſubject of preſent enquiry. 9. Endeavour; act 
of ſeeking. Not in uſe. 

(r.) Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to aſk queſtions, 
it is more reaſon for the entertainment of the time, that ye aſk 
me gueftions, than that I aſk you. Bacon. 

(2.) It is to be put to queftion, whether, it be, lawful for 
chriſtian princes to make an — Bk war ee for the 2 


gation of the faith. Bacon's Hol p Fete 
(3.) There aroſe a queftion between ſome of John's diſciples 
and the Jews about purifying. - 10. ll. 25. 
(.84.) In points of honour to be try'd, 
| Suppoſe the qu Swift. 


2 not your own. 
How eaſy is it 


you have done, that can be content wath ' any thing, however 


foreign to the gueſſ ion? Vater land. 
(5: This is not my writin | 
Though I confeſs much like the cha ber 5 
But out of queſtion tis Maria's hand. Shakeſp. 
Tis time for him to ſhew himſelf, when his very being is 


called in 
begin to Aube whether he made it. 
he doubt of their being native mireſions on the min 
ſtronger a inſt theſe moral principles than the other; not that | 
it Ty: eir truth at all in Os | 7 Locle. 


queſtion, and to come and judge che — when men 


deſerved leaſt to be called in 


Milton. 
goodne 


I ſee 


To Que'sT1ioN. v. 1. from the noun. ] 


To Qs Trion. v. @ [queſtionner, Fr.] 


r a man to fill a book with quotations, as . 


in thole ancient e. 


Tillot, * human 


18 


A 


our own earth would, be barren Abts ee 
benign influence Spee the ſolar rays, w ww” without — the | 
true of all the other planets. Bentley. 
6.) Whoſoever be found guilty, the communion book hath 
N for this fault. Hooker. 
(7.) Such a preſumption is only ſufficient to put the perſon 
to the rack or queſtion, according to the civil law, and not brin 
him to condemnation, Ayliffe's Pare gon. 
(8. ) If we being defendants do anſwer, that the ceremonies 
in queſtion are godly, comely, decent, profitable for the church, 
their reply is childiſh and unorderly to fay, that we demand 
the thing i ing gueſtion, and ſhew the poverty of our cauſe, the 
ereof we are fain to beg that our adverſaries would 
grant. | Hooker,” 
If it would purchaſe fix ſhillings _ and three- -pence weighty 
maney, he had proved'the matter in queſtion. 5 Locke. . 
Nor are theſe aſſertions that dope from their pens by 
chance, but delivered by them in places where they profeſs to 
ſtate the points in gucſtſosn. Pe" v5 5 Preface.” 
(9) As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes; 

So may he with more facile gueſſiom bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warli dance, 
But altogether lacks the abilities ö 
That Rfiodes is dreſb'd in. Shakeſpeare. 

1. To enquire. 
2. To debate, interrogatories. 
(I.) Suddenly out of this delightful Meat 
The man awoke, and would have rio d more, 
But he would not endure the woful theme. 1 
e that queflibneth much ſhall” learn much, and content 
much; but eſpecially if he apply his queſtions to the ſkill of 
. the pttſons whom he afketh. Bitcon's Eſays. 
Unreaſonable ſubtilety will Rill ſeem to be A * at 
leaſt will queſtion, when it cannot anſwer. | 
(2.) I pray you think 8 que ſtion with a Jew ; 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb: Shale 2. 
1. To examine 
one by queſtions: 2. Lo doubt; to be uncertain. of. 


3. To have no confidence in; to mention as not to be 


Os. 15 prong e ah 
(1 ion your ughts, make the caſe yours; 
Be now the ob Lie Lies fon ; . py. 


Hear your own dignity. 0 much prophan'd ; 
And then i imagine me taking your part, 


= And in your pow'r ſo filencing your ſon. | Shakeſpeare. 
But hark you, Kate, | 
I muſt not have you henceforth gueff7on me, 
Whither I go. . Sbaleſp. 1 IV. 


This conſtruction is not ſo undubitably to be received, as 
not at all ta be queftioned., - . Brown's Vulgar nn. | 
wierd ſhe patent cltat of human life! oy 6 
ere fleeting joy does laſting doubt ipſpire, 

And moſt we guefion what we moſt deſire. 
(3-) Be a deſign never ſo artificially laid, if it chances to be. 


y 5 


defeated by ſome croſs accident, the man is "then run down, his 


counſels ny his prudence queſtioned, and his . perſon de- 
ſpiſed. South's Sermons, . 


Que'sT1 ber. adj. [from queſlion.] 1. Doubtful ; diſ-. 


putable. 2. Suſpicious ;, liable. to ſuſpicion ; liable to 
queſtion. : 

(1.) Your. accuſtomed: clemency will take in good worth, 
the offer of theſe my ſimple labours, "beſtowed for the neceſfary 
juſtification. of Jaws heretofore. made Tandy becauſe not 
perfectly underſtood... Hooker” s Dedication, 

That perſons drowned float, the ninth day when. their gall 
breaketh, is a guęffionable determination, both in the time and 
cauſe. 8: 1 1 ee s Valgar Errours. 

It is ronable, er the uſe of ſteel ſprings. was, | 

25 7 il Wath. Mag: 
It is queſtion whether Galen ever, . = difleRion 0 a 

W 1996 or "Bakey's Reflection, e 
(2.) Be thy hb wicked or Bonny ary £25; 

Thou comiſt in ſuch a "queſtionable 
TAR I will.f _ to chec. 


r 


Shaks/p. 2 


2 v 1 
Qyz'sTI0nany-. adj. [from queftion.] Enguicing ; aſking 


queſtions. 
II grow laconick even beyond lacopiciſm.z for ſometimes 1 
return only yes or no to queſtionary epiſtles of wo 0 yard lon > 


Qv A RS pep ec 1. . [from, ae, 
of being queſtionable. 
.Que'sTioneR. =. /. [from gueſtion.] An enquirer. 
Que'srrionLEss- adv. (from 9 1 re with- 
out doubt ; doubtleſs. 
veſtionleſs hence it comes that many were miſtaken. 
Queſtionleſs yay. moves not ſo much upon command as pro- 
mi ; now that which propoſes the greateſt and moſt ſuitable 
rewards to obedience, and the greateſt 
dience, doubtleſs is the moſt likely to inforce the one and pre- 
vent the other. South. 
Qu E'STMAN- 
UE/STMONGER. * of lawſuits or proſecutions. 
Their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein they 
ſpared none, great nor ſmall, but raked over all new and old 
tutes, having ever a rabble of promoters, queflmongers, and 
| leading jurors at their command. Bacon. 
Qor'sTRIST. =. WA. [from_queft.] Seeker; . 
— Six and thirty of his knights, ä 
Hot queftrifts after him, met him at the gate, 
Are gone with him tow'rd Dover. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Que'xTUASY. adj. {from gueſtus, Latin. ] Studious of 
| profit: 
Although lapidaries and gueftua 
writers of minerals conceive: the 
mineral concretion, not to be found in animals. 


70045 a quick eyed, eyed, volatile and'ſprightly fly. Great Coſmol. | 
The ualit eres. adv. Nimbly; erde readily. 
5 Ready in gybes, quick anſwer d, ſauey, 
As quarrellous as th 8 | Shakeſp. Gymbeline. 
This ſhall your underſtanding, clear 
Thoſe things from me that you ſhall hear, 
Rat Conceiving much the quicker. oe. onda n's Nymphid. 
» They gave thoſe complex ideas, that the t they were 


one of this name to be a 
Brown. 


wy [queſt, man, and monger.] Starter 


uniſhments to diſobe- - 


oy fc 8 
ving fleſh ; ſenſible parts. 


enquirers affirm it, yet the 


Quas. n. J. A ſarcaſm; a bitter taunt, Ainſ. The ſame | 


perhaps with guip. 


To Qui/zBLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To pun; to play 


on the ſound of words. 


The firſt ſervice was neats tongues d which the philoſo- | 


|  phers took occaſion to diſcourſe and qui! ble upon in a grave 


ormal way. TEftrange. 
QUTBBLE. #. /. [from guidiiber, Latin] A ſlight cavil; 
a low conceit depending on the ſound of words; a pun. 
This may be of great uſe to immortalize pu ns and guibbles, 
and to let poſterity ſee their forefathers were lockheads. 


. Quirks or quibbles have no place in the Sr after truth. 
8 


quibble, you. will not, I 


Having once fully anſwered your 
Haben. 


hope, expect that I ſhould do it again and again. 
Quin LER. ». /. [from guibble.] A punſter. 
QUICK. adj. [cpic, Saxon. ] 
Swift; nimble; done with celerity. 3. Speedy; free 
from delay. 4. Active; ſpritely ; ready. 


1. Living; not dead. 2. 


a * 


1 
- Wiſin, ** QUI'CKEN. ©. 4. [cpicean, Saxon.]J 1: 


(1.) They ſwallowed us up quick, when their wrath was 


kindled againſt us. Pſaln cxxiv. 3. 
Xx Oe guick raw fleſh in the rings it is an old ny. 

' Lew. Kit. 10. 
The guick and the dead. Common Prayer. 


As the ſun makes ; here noon, there day, there night, 
_ Melts: wa, dries clay, makes flow'rs, Tome quick, ſome 


dead. Davies. 
Thence ſhall come, 
When this world's diſſolution ſhall ſhall be ripe 
With glory and pow'r to judge both 
(2.) Prayers . devout mind$ 
"Kind of brevity Rt the better. Rd ex 9 155 Ai an 
ſpeedy eee e agent, ahh ant, the 22 of 
prayer, are delig hted to ks our ſuits in heaven. Hooker. 
LN harge of, quick return 
| 88 - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
"on 


Fe added a, piercin 


ſo great a * 8 Wy Sf o his when near eighty, 
that Abs P had known les in his 2 dirs r „ did be- 
1 . N mu 115 AK 9 97 95 before. 


rengon. 


ef T1191 
— 


in bu e and he preſerved : 


therefore, that ſpeech touched the quick. 


Qu1/cxBeam, or quickentree. u. /. 
wild ſorb, by ſome called the Iriſh ath, is a ſſ ecies-of 


' . Hence ocks, and hei 


i 


7 an uſt have aſſed bis no ia in 6 re he 

ll to th tl, is he e Tabs gs 5 — 
The Roma, which is firſt produced of an 

.and d ull worm ; "but that which Hath its reſt teſurrectien thence, is 


continually to give and receive information about, might be the 
eaſier and guicker underſtood. Locke. 
This is 
the actions of the mind are performed, requiring not time, but 
many of them-crowded into an inſtant. Locke. 


1. A live animal. Not in uſe. 2. The 
3. Living plants. . 
(1.) Pee ee eloſe into the thick, 
Might ſee the moving of ſome quick 
S Whoſe ſhape appeared not; 
But were it fairy, end or ſnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
And manful thereat ſhot. 5 penſer. 
_  (2.) If Stanley held, that a ſon of king Edward had till the 
better right, it was to teach all England to ſay as much ; and 
a —— S8eiz'd with ſudden ſmart, | 4 Bacon: 
tung to the quick, he felt it at his heart. 
The thoughts of this diſgraceful compoſition fo — Logon 
to the quick, that I cannot ſleep. Arbuthnot's'F. Bull. 
 Scarifying gangrenes, by ſeveral inciſions down to the quick, 
is almoſt univerſal, and with reaſon, ſince it not only diſcharges 


a Peruicious ichor, but makes way: far topical applications. 


Sharps Surgery, 


(3.) For incloſing of land, the moſt uſual way is with a 


ditch and bank. (et with guick. - Mortimer Huſbandry. 


[ormus.] Quickbeam | 


wild aſh; preceded by bloffoms of an agreeable ſcent. 

| 5 . 
To wake 
alive. 2. To haſten; to accelerate, 3. To ſharpen ; 


to actuate; to excite. 


(1.) All they th at go down into the duſt, ſhall kneel before 
nim f N no man Le his own foul. dale e. 
This my mean taſk wou 


As h E ee 00 tis odious ; but 3 
The mi h I ſerve guickens what, 8 Nt e 
And an lang my abours pleaſures 2. Foyer. 


Fair ſoul, ſince to- the faireſt bas Pie 
You give ſuch lively life ſuch "ning 3 „ 
And influence of ſuch celeſtial Hind, f | 
As keeps it ſtill i po ans immortal flower. peu. 
His 1 ence raund, K as he des 4 WP 
a9d Tooele 38 and LO and fowls 
With breath are 0 4, and attract 


(2.) You may ſooner by ima 


ation guicken or flack a mo- 


| tion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it r Eaſier to make a dog go 


3 flower, 


2 and dead.. Milton. 


r 


— 


than to make him Bacon Nat. 
Others were mths. Bi to con der of penal laws and X74 


mations in in eren and to NN the execution o of the molt prin- 


b cipal. 1 Ha dA. 
Thou ugh any commodity ſhould: wa 948 . o yet, 

if they id not ceaſe to be any Tony s would not 
ken their \ vent. Locke. 


ſenſes were ple — ay wind forced 


them to 5 adele 5 becauſt T had learn of him,” how 


Little favour he e 9. matter of ae 


20 


It was like 3 fruitfu 


2 1 
1950 r 9 85 ee e * dete y . th. 


g, is ine ; 


ne with little notice, if we conſider how \ very quick. 


their ſouls. Dryden. 5 
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A | 7 TT, x 1 __ 4 1 155 Ba N. ; 15 809 g * | 1 1 A 
| endeavour by brandy to quicken their taſte already ex- 
ed. . 20 A he? e F G . 2 PH 14 * 
argument of great force to quicken them in the improve. 


ment of thoſe advant 
called them by the goſpe 


EReogers. 
guicken you in the purſuit of thoſe ations, which will bett de- 
83 | 5 Sit. 
To Qu1i'cxtwn. v.,n. 1. To become alive: as, a woman 
« -\quickens 2vith child. 2. To move with activity. 
©... (1,) Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſn from my chin, 
Will guicken and accuſe thee; I'm your hoſt; ©, 
Wich robbers hands, my hoſpitable fayour. . 
Pou ſhould not ruffle thus. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
I) bey rub out of it a red duſt, that converteth after-a while 
into worms, which they kill with wine when they begin to 


þ 


quicken, | | | Sandys s Journey. 

The heart is the firſt part that guickers, and the laſt that 

ee EA Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 


And to lightnings guicken in her eyes. 412. Pofes 


 Qui'cxexen. A. , [from guicken.] 1. One who makes 


alive, 2. That which accelerates ; that which actuates. 
(2.) Love and enmity, averſation and fear are notable'whetters 
and guickeners. of the ſpirit of life in all animals. More. 
Qui'cxcrass. 7. /. [from 
num, Lat.] Dog graſs. 
Qu1'ckLiwe. u. .. [calx viva, 
unquenchec. d 1 0% wn! 
After burning the ſtone, when lime is in its perfect 
altered ſtate, it is called guzck/im?: 12 | 
Qu1'cx Ly. adv. [from 
delay. 


Thou com 


LY 


at. quick and lime.) Lime 


ſt to uſe thy tongue: thy tory quic 


of nature, which are quickly and eaſily provided for; 
all that follows is an oppreſſion... 140 

Qur'cxxess. . , from quick] 
celerity. 
4. Sharpneſs; pungency. | 

(..) What any invention hath in the ſtrength of its motion, 
is abated in the ſlowneſs of it; and what it hath in the extraor- 
dinary quickneſs of its motion, muſt be allowed for in the great 
ſtrength that is required unto it. „%% EE 


Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with a greater ardour and 
| of his 


J 7 racy il when it rebounds upon a man from the breaſt 
riend. 0 South. 
(2.) The beſt choice is of an old phyſician and a young 
lawyer; becauſe, where errors are fatal, ability of judgment 


and moderation are required; but where advantages may be 


wrought upon, diligence and quickneſs of wit. Wotton. 


The guicknefs of the imagination is ſeen in the invention, the 
fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreſſion. Dryden. 


(3.) Would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an 
to an animal, that muſt lie fill TT 
(+) Thy gen'rous fruits, tho? gather'd ere their prime, 
Still ſhew'd a quickneſs ; and maturing time 
But mellows what we write to the dull ſweets of rhime. 


inconyenience 


Singer renders it briſk; and corrects its windineſs, and juice 
of corinths whereof a few drops tinge and add a pleaſant gurck- 
/ d ̃ͤ . ͤ ͤ OY. 
Qvi'cx5Aan 
3 id ground. Iasi blanc vibe rte 
What is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea? . _ 
What Clarence, but a guick/ard of deceit: 
. Undergirding the ſhip, and fearing left they ſhould fall into 
the guickſands, they ſtrake ſail, and fo were driven. As, xxvii. 
But when the veſſel is on guickſards caſt, 3 
The flowing tide. does more the ſinking haſte, Dryden. 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, ſtems the. tide to her re- 
lief, and Tike another N eptune ſhoves her off the guickſands.. 
Aw, 4 | | x . — L | 8 Addiſon on Medals, 


* 


1 therh in the improve- To Qpiens Ex. v. 4. 
* which. the mercy of God had _ 


AY i 9 N 6 * 8 . * * . * — ee 1 
The deſire of fame hath been no inconſiderable motive to 


quick and graſi; gramen cani- 


and un- 
guicſt.] Soon; ſpeedily; without 


15. 
3 RF 1 . 
Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the neceſſities 
and then 
5. aA n 
1. Speed velocity; 
2. Activity; briſkneſs. 3. Keen ſenſibility. 


5 


g 


Dryden. 


b. #.'/ [quick and ſand.] Moving fand ; un- 


Shakeſd. 
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a, 


I have marked out ſeveral of the ſhoals and quickſents of life, 


in order to keep the unwary from running upon them. Addiſon. 
Q [quick and ſet.] To plant with liv. 
ing plants. | 41, M1400) TID JECT 
In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
Set ſet to puichſet it; learn cunningly which,” © Jer. 
; A man may ditch and guickſet three poles a day, where the 
ditch is three foot wide and two foot deep. Mortimer, 
Qu1'/crser. 2. / [quick and ſer.) Living plant ſet to grow. 
The batful paſtures fenc'd, and moſt with guickſet mound, 
Mg ita | Dirayton. 
Plant guickſets and tranſplant fruit trees towards the en 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 


Nine in ten of the quickſet hedges are ruined for want of {kill. 


: R rs Swift's Miſcellanies. 
1? HTED- ad, [quick and fight.] Having a ſharp 
- fight. Weg: | | | 

No body will deem the guick/ighted amongſt them to have 
very enlarged views in ethicks. 3 Locke. 
No article of religion hath credility enough for them; and 
yet theſe ſame cautious and guick/ighted gentlemen can ſwallow 
down this ſottiſh opinion about percipient atoms. Bentley. 


DNESS. n. . [from quickfighted,] Sharp- 


Qvicks1's 


neſs of ſight. | 
The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the knowledge 
that is in others, than the blindneſs of a mole is an argument 
.. againſt the guick/ightedreſs of an eagle. Locks, 
UICKSI'LVER. . . {quick and filver;; argentum wivum, 


Quicksi'GHTE 


Latin. Quiegſi ver, called mercury by the chymiſts, is 


a naturally fluid mineral, and the heavieſt of all known 
bodies next to gold, and is the more heavy and fluid, as 
it is more pure ; it is wholly volatile in the fire, and may 
be driven up in vapour by a degree of heat very little 
greater than that of boiling water: it is the leaſt tena- 
cious of all bodies, and every ſmaller drop may be again 

divided by the lighteſt touch into a multitude of others: 
the ſpecifiek gravity of pure mercury is to water as 

.. 14020 to 1000, and as it is the heavieſt of all fluids, it is 

alſo the coldeſt, and when heated the hotteſt : the an- 

cients all eſteemed guickf!ver a poiſon, nor was it brought 
into internal uſe till about two hundred and twenty years 
ago, which was firſt occaſioned by the ſhepherds, who 
ventured to give it their ſheep. to kill worms, and as they 
received no hurt by it, it was ſoon concluded, that mea 
might take it ſafely : in time, the diggers in the mines, 
when they found it crude, ſwallowed it in vaſt quantities, 
in order to ſell it privately, when they. had voided it by 

-- ſtool: but the miners ſeldom follow their occupation 
above three or four years, and the artificers, who have 
much dealing in it, are generally ſeized with paralytick 
diſorders. _ | Hill, Materia Medica. 

Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for though it has 
weight and ſimilarity of parts, it is neither diſſolvable by fire, 
malleable nor fixed: it ſeems to conſtitute a particular claſs of 

foſſils, and is rather the mother or baſis of all metals, than a 
metal itſelf : mercury is of conſiderable uſe in gilding, E ö 
looking-glaſſes, in refining gold, and various other mechanica 
operations beſides medicine. | Chambers. 
Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a red roſe; 
the beſt was wont to be made in Libia of brimſtone and guick- 

ſilver burnt. * N keg: Peacham on Drawing. 
Pleaſures are few, and fewer we enjoy'3 
_ Pleaſure, like guick-fifver, is bright and coy ; 

We ftrive to graſp it with our utmoſt ſkill, 

Still it eludes us, and it glitters ſtil _ 
If ſeiz'd at laſt, compute your mighty gains, Sy 
What is it, but rank paiſon in your veins. © Pour. 

QuicksILVE RED. adj. [from guich l ver.] Overlaid with 

i „ te bd] 1 

oy TMctal is more difficult to poliſh, than glaſs, and is afterwards 

very apt to be ſpoiled by tarniſhing, and reflects not ſo much 

" light as glaſs guickflvered over does: I would propound to ule 


. * 


- * - # 4 
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inſtead of the metal a glaſs ground concave on the foreſide, and 
as much convex: on the backſide, and quichhſlwered over on the 
n Newton's Opticłs. 
SY DAM. . Latin] Somebody. Not now uſed. 5 
For envy of ſo many worthy quidams, which catch at the 


_ garland, which to you alone is due, you will be perſuaded to 
pluck out of the hateful darkneſs thoſe ſo many excellent poems 
of yours, which lie hid, and bring them forth to eternal light. 
Ab” ata; ; Spenſer . 
Qu1i'ppaxy. . /  {[cydonium, cydoniatum, Latin; quidden, 


German, a quince.] Marmalade ; confection of quinces 


made with ſugar. 


 Quvi'porr. . J. [corrupted from quidlibet, Lat. or from 


que dit, Fr.] A ſubtilty; an equivocation. A low word. 
Why may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer ? where be his 
guiddits now? his quillets ? his caſes ? and his tricks? Shakeſþ. 


Qv1/ppiITyY. n. . [quidaitas, low Latin.) 1. Eſſence; 


that which is a proper anſwer to the queſtion, quid e? 
a ſcholaſtick term. 2. A trifling nicety ; a caval; a 
captious term. Not uſed. 3 | 
1.) He could reduee all things to acts, 
And knew their natures and abſtracts, 
Where entity and guiddity, 
The ghoſts of defunct bodies fly. 
(. 2.) Miſnomer in our laws, and other guzddrtzes, I leave to 
the profeſſors of law. | Camden's Remains. 
Qui'zscexce, n, /, [from guiz/co, Latin.] Reſt; re- 
poſe 


the belief of its gureſcence, the teſtimony of ſenſe, is weak and 
frivolous. —  .* _ Glanville's Scepſis. 
Quize'scenT. adj. [quieſcens, Latin.) Reſting ; not being 
ia motion; not movent ; lying at repoſe. 
Though the earth move, its motion muſt needs be as inſen- 
ſible as if it were quieſcent. | Glanville's Sce| fis. 
The right ſide, from whence the motion of the body begin- 


neth, is the active or moving ſide ; but the ſiniſter is the weaker | 


or more guzeſcent ſide, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Sight takes in at a greater diſtance and more variety at once, 
comprehending alſo gzieſcent objects, which hearing does not. 
2 | Holder's Elements of Speech. 
If it be in ſome part movent, and in ſome part quieſcent, 
it muſt needs be a curve line, and fo no radius. Grew, 
Preſſion or motion cannot be propagated in a fluid in right 
lines beyond an obſtacle which * part of the motion, but 
will bend and ſpread every way into the quieſcent medium, 
which lies beyond the obſtacle. | | — Optichs. 
QUTET.- adj. [quiet, Fr. quietus, Latin.) 1. Still; free 
from diſturbance. 2. Peaceable ; not turbulent ; not 
offenſive ; mild. 3. Still; not in motion. 4. Smooth; 
not ruffled. NN op | | 
(..) Breaking off the end for want of breath, 
And ſliding ſoft, as down to ſleep her laid, 
She ended all her woe in quiet death. 
| Tas late wn deft;” f. >: 
If quiet life is beſt ; ſweeter to you, 
That have a ſharper known. 
— — Juſtly thou abhor'ſt | 
That fon, who on the quiet ſtate of man 
Such trouble brought. | 
(2.) Let it be in the ornament of a meek and guiet ſpirit. 


Spenſer, 


Md Pet. 


(3.) They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the night. 


e is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſ 8 of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle, 


freedom from diſturbance ; peace; ſecurity ; ſtillneſs: 


(ec > | 
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They came into Laiſh unto à people that were at quiet and 
! e Fuge, xvill. 27. 


Hudibras. 


Whether the earth move or reſt, I undertake not to deter- 
mine: my work is to prove, that the common inducement to 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


Milton. 


Judges, xvi. 2. 


Qur'er. 2. / [quies, Lat.] Reſt; repoſe; tranquillity; 


fl f * d ; 1 
” * 
— 


— | 
A dreadful guiet felt, and worſer far | 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. Dryden. 


There fix d their arms, and there renew'd their name, 


wy there in guiet rules. | Dryden's AEneis, 
Indulgent quiet, pow'r ſerene „ 10 
Mother of peace no. and love. Hug bes. 


To QurzrT. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To calm; to lull; 
to pacify ; to put ta reſt. 2. To ſtill. 
(1.) The loweſt degree of faith, that can quiet the ſoul of 
man, is a firm convictidn that God is placable, _ Forbes. 
(2+) Putting together Me ideas of moving or quieting corpo- 
real motion, joined to ſubFance, we have the idea of an imma- 
terial ſpirit. Locke. 
Qu1'tTe x. 2. /. [from guiet!] The perſon or thing that quiets. 
Qu1/eTI5M. 1. /. [from quiet.) What is called by the 
poets apathy or diſpaſſion, by the ſcepticks indiſturbance, 
by the Moliniſts guieriſm, by common men peace of 
conſcience, ſeems all to mean but: great tranquillity of 
mind. 1 Temple. 
Qu1'tTLyY. adv. [from guiet.] 1. Calmly ; without violent 
emotion. 2. Peaceably ; without offence. 3. At reſt ; 
without agitation, | | 
(1.) Let no man for his own poverty become more oppreſſing 


in his bargain, but quietly, modeſtly and patiently recommend 


his eſtate to God, and leave the ſucceſs to him. Taylor, 
(2.) Although the rebels nad behaved themſelves guietly and 
modeſtly by the way. as they went ; yet they doubted that would 
but make them more hungry to fall upon the ſpoil in the end. 
5 | | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Qu1'eTxess, ». /. [from quiet.) 1. Coolneſs of temper. 
2. Peace; tranquillity. 3. Stillneſs ; calmneſs. _ 
(1.) This cruel guietneſs neither returning to miſlike por 
proceeding to favour-; gracious, but gracious ſtill after one 
manner. Ae ; Sidney. 
That which we move for our better ĩnſtruction ſake, turneth 
into anger and choler in them; they grow altogether out of 
quietneſs with it; they anſwer fumingly. 2 Hooker. 
(2.) Stop effuſion of our chriftian blood, 
And ſtabliſſi guietneſs on ev'ry ſide, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
What miſeries have both nations avoided, and what gazetne/s 
and ſecurity attained by their peaceable union ? Hayward. 


(3-) If we compare the 8 and chaſtity of the Bologn- 


eſe pencil to the buſtle and tumult that fills every * of a 
Venetian picture, without the leaſt attempt to intereſt the 

ſions, their boaſted art will appear a mere ſtruggle without 
effect. 1 8 | Reynolds. 


Qu1r't TSOME. ad}. [from quiet, ] Calm; ſtill ; undiſturbed. 


Not in uſe. | „ | 
Let the night be calm and guzetſome, 1 
Without tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad affray. CFenſer. 
Qu1i'etTups. . /. [quietude, French; from quiet.) Reſt ; 
\ repoſe ; tranquillity, Not in common uſe. i 
From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick humour, the 


proper allay of fervent blood, will flow a future guietude and 
ſerenitude in the affections. Weotton on Education, 


QuiLL. 2. . 1. The hard and ſtrong feather of the 

wing, of which pens are made. 2. The inſtrument of 

writing. 3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 4. Reed on 

which weavers wind their threads. 5. The inſtrument 
with which muſicians ſtrike their ſtrings. 1 ? 
(1.) With her nimble gui/ls his foul doth ſeem to hover, 

And eye the very pitch that luſty bird did cover. Dravton. 

Birds LE three other hard ſubſtances proper to them ;- the 


bill, which is of a like matter with the teeth, the ſhell of the 


egg, and their guills, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


[.) I will only touch the duke's own deportment in that 


iſland, the proper ſubje& of my quill, Wetton's Buckingham. 
Thoſe lives they fail'd to reſcue by their ſkill, © 
Their muſe would make immortal with her gui/l, Garth. 
From him whoſe guills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 
Too him that notches ſticks at Weſtminſter, 
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paſ- 


Pope, 


— 


ava 


0 52 Near theſe was the black rince of W by 
wah and Pope, 


- "FE 


whoſe ſide was ſeen the Jud, ng. [portup 


| 4. ). Th e preſamptuous dame raſhly dar'd' 
e ee to challenge. to the field, 
And to compare with her in curious lein, 
works with loom, with needle, and with guill. Spenſer. 
5.) His flying fingers and hatmonious quill” © 
St ike ſev'n diſtinguiſh 'd notes, and- ley” n at once they fill. 


« », | 


Dryden's LEnets. . 
[quidlibet, | Latin] Subtilty; nicety ; ; 


*Qu1' LLET. u. / 
* fraudulent diſtinction; pett. — 7 Per 
Why may not that be the ull of a lawyer ? where be his 
- hci now d his guillets ? his caſes ?' and his tricks? 
Shakeſpeare. 


A great ſoul weighs in the ſcale of reaſon, what it is to 


judge of, rather than dyell with too ſcrupulous a diligence 


upon little guillets and niceties. Digoy. 
| Ply her with love letters and billets, 

And bait them well for quirks and, quillets. Hudibras. 
Qui ILT. #. /. [couette, Fr. kulcht, Butch; culcita, culcitra, 
Lat.] A coyer made by ſtitching one cloth over another 

with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between them. 
Quilts of roſes and ſpices are nothing ſo helpful, as to take 
'a cake of new bread, and bedew it with a little ſack. Bacon. 
In both tables, .the beds were covered with magnificent uilts 


amongſt the richer ſort. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
She on the quilt ſinks with becoming woe, 
WWI apt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow. Pope. 


To Qui r. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſtitch one cloth 
upon another with ſomething foft between them. 
The ſharp ſteel arriving forcibly 
On his horle neck before the quilted fell, | 
Then from the head the body ſundred quite, Soenſer, 
A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it drieth too much. 


Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 


— Entellus 1 the frife Prepares, 
Strip'd of his guilted oats his body bares, | - 
| Dryden's neis. 


Compas d of mighty bone. 
A chair was ready, | 
80 guilted, that he lay at eaſe reclin' d. den. 


Maym t J quilt. my rope? it galls my neck. 
Qui/xARY. adj. [quinarius, Lat.] Conſiſting of five. 
| This quinary number of elements ought to have been re- 


ſtrained to the generality of animals and vegetables. * I 
ume. n. {. [coin, Fr, quidden, German.] 1. The 
tree. 2. The fruit. 


(1.) The guince tree is of a low ſtature; ; the branches are 
0 and crooked; the flower and fruit is like that of the 
pear tree; but, however cultivated, the fruit is ſour and 
aſtringent, and 1s covered with a kind of down : of this the 


ſpecies are fix. Miller. 
(..), They call 7 dates and guinces in the paſtry. 
Shakeſpeare. 


A quince, in token of fruitfulneſs, by the laws of Solon, 
was given to the brides of Athens upon the day of their mar- 
riage. Peacham on Drawing. 


To Quincn. v. z. [this word ſeems to be the ſame with 


 queech, winch.and queck.] To ſtir ; to flounce as in re- 
ſentment or pain. 
Beſtow all my ſoldiers in ſuch ſort as I have, that no part of 
all that realm ſhall be able to dare to guinch. 5 
Quix cu v cIAL. ad. [from e Fe the form 
of a quincunx. 


Of a pentagonal or guincuncial dif anon, Sir Thomas 
Brown produces ſeveral examples in 00 diſcourſe about the 


_ Ray on the Creation. 
Nt I'NCUNX. n. /. Latin.) Quincuns order is a plantation 
of trees, diſpoſed originally in ſqu⸗ e. conſiſting of five 
HD one at each corner, 4 th ; in the middle, 
which diſpoſition, repeated 8 again, forms a re- 
gular rove, Wood or wilderneſs ; and, when. viewed by 
An angle of the ſquare or poralellogram, Preſents equal 
or ne a | 


Arbuthnot. ' 


Spenſer. 


& v 2 1 
N foreral examples in his diſcourſe about te 


Ray on the Creation 


Brown 


THCUM 


FR 7 whoſe light ning pierc'd th' Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines. Pope. 
. QUINS UAGE'SIN A. II Atin.] Quinqu eſima ſunday, ſo 


called becauſe it is the fiftieth day before alter, reckoned 
by whole numbers; throye ſunday. | Dia. 
ans, NGULAR. 40 Ii. and angulus, Latin.) 
ving five corners. | 
Fach talus, environed with a cruſt, conforming itſelf to the 
_ ſides of the talus, is of a figure quinquangular. Woodward. 
8 round, ordinate y guinguangular, or havin he ſides 


parallel. More r Antidote agat Atheiſm. 
Qu NQUARTI curl Ax. adj. [puingue and articulus, Latin. ] 
Conſiſting of five articles. 


They have given an end to the quinquarticular controverſy, 
for none, have 3 undertaken to ſay more. Sanderſon, 


Qu! rid adj. [quingue and ind, Lat.] Cloven in 


five. 

Q QUEPO 'LIATED. adj. [guinque and folium, Latin.) 
aving five leaves. | | . 
Quvinque'xNnial. adj. [quinquennts, Lat. ] Laſting five 

years ; happening once in five year s. 
Qu1i'xsy. #. /. [corrupted from ſquinency.] A tumid in- 
flammation in the ont, which ſometimes produces ſuf- 
age ror t 
e throttling guinſey tis my ſtar appoints 
And 4 — 7 2 to * the bers ; Iden. 
Great heat and cold, ſucceeding one another, occaſion pleu- 


riſies and ui nſies. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Quant. , = [uint, Fr.] A ſet of five. 
For ſtate has made a qui nt 
Of generals he's liſted i — it. Hudibras, 


Qui'nTain. 2. / [quintaine, Fr.] A pol with a turning 
top. See QuixrIx. 

My better parts 

Are all thrown down ; and that, which here ſtands up, 

Is but a quintain, a mere lifeleſs block. Shakeſpeare. 


Qui1'nTaL. n. /. [centupondium, Lat.] A hundred weight 
to weigh with. 
QUINTESSENCE. [quinta effentia, Lat.] 1. A fifth be- 


ing. 2. An extract from any thing, containing all its 
virtues in a ſmall quantity. 
(1. ) From their groſs matter ſhe abſtrats the forms, 
And draws a kind of quinteſſence from things. | Kr 
' © The ethereal quinte/ence of heavin 
Flew upward, ſpirited with various forms, 
That rowl'd orbicular, = turn'd to ſtars. 


— TE 


Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 
Or air, or. fire, or earth, or water find ? 
What alchymiſt can draw, with all his ſkill, 


The guinteſſence of theſe out of the mind. Davies. 
For I am a very dead thing, | 55 
In whom love wrought new US ray, | - 
For by his art he 1 ok reſs a | 
A * ence even from . | 
une. 


From dull privations and lean emptineſs. 
Paracelſus, abe help of an 823 cold, teaches to ſeparate 
the guinteſſence of wine. Beyle. 
Let there be light! ſaid God ; and i light : 
. firſt o "things quint ence PV: 
i ron s Paradiſe Loft. 


from th 
Tres the e Vids: move regularly, the inferior paſ- 
ſions and affeMions following, there ariſes a ſerenity and com- 
placency the whole; Wul, "infinitely beyond the greateſt 
Fodily pleghures the higheſt quinteſſence and elixir of warldly 
delights, p South's Sermons. 


Milton. - 


T2 
u . 


perde en be- ig. (from! F 
of quinteſſence. 


have made them good, 


contrary to the quinte ential matter and circular figure 


heavens; fo neither is there to the light thereof... 


A bent 


Venturous aſſertions ab would bw led the authors to 
ally conſidering] that there is nothing 


[I know not whence derived; Minſbew 


Qu. 


- t of wa be förd 
Which dee with oh my. drum, ate a pipe 


Small as an eunuch; or the virgin's voice 
That babies lulls aſleep. ve en 


Hakewil. in concert, generally in divine ſervice: 


The coy gitirifers, thit lodge within, 


Shakeſp. Carta, 
of the Qotkets rex. 1. 5 from quire.] Choriſter ; ; one who ſings. 


* 


7 Bit wa eel | yr, 

deduces it from quintus, Lat. and calls it a game cele- Are prodigal of harmioh Thomſon's Spring. 

brated every fifth year; pahis guin anus, Lat. 15807 quin- Quins. FL ral [of this T Pg 1 can find no rational deriva- 

taire, Fr.] An upright poſt, on the top of which a croſs tion.] 1. Quick ſtroke 3 ſharp fit. 2. Smart taunt. 3. 
poſt turned upon a pin, at one end of the croſs poſt was a Slight. conceſt. 4. Flight of fancy. Not in uſe. 5. 
broad board, and at the other a heavy ſand bag; the play Sudtilty; nicety ; artful diſtinction. 6. Looſe 2785 
was to ride againſt the broad end with a lance, and paſs tune . 


1 been che ag bag ONE 7000s, ATCA ſtrike the: (1.) I've felt fo many giirks « of joy and grief, 


er on the beck. That the firſt face of neither on the ſtart, | 

At guiitin he, oy woman me unto't. Shakeſpeare, 
In honour of his bridaltee, 2.) Some kind of men quarrel purpoſely on others to taſte” 
Hat challeng'd either wide countee ; their valour; belike, this is x man of that 575 Sbateſp. 
Come cut and __ for there be I may, chance to have. ſome” odd quirks oh remnants of wit 
Six batchelors as bold as he, ken on me. * Shakeſpeare. 
Adjuting to his company, 


3.) Conceits, puns, quirks or uibbles, jeſts and repartees 
And each one hath his liyery. . „Ben. 705 gh mr 3 were Vit have I place in the ſearch after 


Qu1'nTUPLE. adj. [quintuplus, Lat ] Fivefold. Watts on the Mind. 
In the country, the greateſt proportion of mortality, one 
hundred. and fifty-ſix, is above guintuple unto twenty-eight the 
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(4) Moſt fortunately he hath atchiey'd a maid, 
That paragons ce and wild fame, 


+ 3 
e 


[ i 
leaſt. Grant's Bills of Mor 1 One that excels-the.qairks of blazoning pens, Sale. 1 

Quie. . /. [derived, by the 3 from. whip.]. A. (g.) Let a lawyer tell them he has ſpied ſome 2 in an bh 
ſharp jeſt ; a taunt'; a' ſarcaſm. entail ; how ſolicitous are they —. air that error, and leaye 1045 
lotwithſtanding all her ſudden quiþs nothing to the mercy of a law u A1 Pi ety. 7466 

The leaſt whereof- would quell a lover's hope, There are a thouſand 2 to reid the ſtroke of the la W. 4.888 
Vet, ſpaniel like, the more the ſpurns my love, L Efirange's Fables. . 43:18 
The more it grows, and füwneth on her ſtill. - | Shakeſp.. (6:) Now the chapel's ſilver bell you hear, | 14:48 
If I ſent him word his. beard was not well cut, he would. That ſummons you to all the pride of pray r; 43 * 
ſend me word, he cut ĩt to pleaſe himſelf: this is called the guip Light guirks of muſick, broken and uneven. | Pofe. . * 


modeſt.  Shakeſp. As you" Like it. To:Quir. v. 4. 
; part. paff. quit; pret, I quit or quitted. 
Nymph bring with, thee” | [quiter, Fr. guitare, Italian; guitar, Spanith. ] I. To diſ- 


| ſt nd uthful jolli 
Roh 1 8 iks; . wilesj: charge an obligation; to make even: 2. Lo "uy free. A 


t th mati A; glorious: ure. 
angels in the fields.of, Bethlehem ſar 
1 ſhepherds watching at their folds 57 5 Ben 
nd told Fon: the Meſſiah now was born. 


Milton. . 


whe becks, and wreathed ſmiles. Nihon! To carry through; to diſcharge ;. to perform. 4. To 0 
To Qui b. v. 4. To rally with bitter ſafcaſms. Ainfeoorth, clear himſelf of an affair: with a reciprocal pronoun. 5. i 
QUIRE. 2. £ ſebocur, Fr. choro, Ttalian.}' 1. A body of To repay ;.to requite 6. To vacate obligations. 7. | Wo 
fingers ;. a chorus. 2. The part of the church where the. To pay any obligation; to clear a debt; to be, tanta-- 41454 
ſervice is ſung. 3. [Cabier, Fr.] A bundle of Paper: mount. 8, [ContraQted from acquie.}. To abſolve; to- 11 
rr of twenty-four ſheets. acquit. 9. To pay. 10. To abandon; to forſake. 11. —_— 
-) The trees. did bud and early, bloſſoms bote, ” To reſign; to give up. _— 
all the guire of birds did ſweetly ſing, 2 (,) We will be quit of- -thine.oath, which: thou haſt made ys: 1 Hy 
And told that garden's 8 pleaſures i in their caroling. Spenſer. to ſwear. . . 0 
Myſelf, have lim'd a buſh for her, Tor By this act old tyrant, ws om" - {1 
d plac'd a guire of ſuch thi fg r 1 tall be guit with thee, while I was virtubus, Pp 1 
hat hs will 1 ight to liften to their lays... Shakeſpeare. I 'was a ger to thy blood, but now | | | 


| _ 2 wilt love me for this horrid crime. Den ban. 


* 1 Lows great obligation; 1 
But Jokn y thought fit - 
. To mn wake 2 py Al . nation; 0 


S ONK: worſhip thee. 3 55 1 Sure John. and I are more than guzt... 8 Pr ior... _ 
For ay, with tem vowid and virgin Hear 5. Milton. (2.) Thou art git from a — ga +. . let „ 

Begin the ſong, and ſtrike tlie Ii welying I 55 thy; joy; which rns be as great for thy reed om from them. 3 * 

Lo how che years to come 2 IG = and ver fied gttite,. as is thy ſadneſs when thou fecleſt any of them, do..the, fame: „ 

All hand in hand do detently ad cure 53 thy Tee * | Tel. _— 

And to my. why! with. ſmooth and equal meaſures dale e I fly not death, nor would prolong 1 

125 Colley... ; mp s i rather how I may be uit. 1 

As in beauty fare" . the * 2 | and caſte! i of this cumb rous charge... . ae 7 7 


Sp nobler 8 1. & rel was her a = * a 


am all on N 


Four 7215 ou of this fear, you haye already looked death i in 
the face 3, what have ye found fo amr gh in N. ale. 


+ Be} 
Not alt the baked in a country piire-” . Never de rince a day 
Stall quench my rage. 5 | Cotta: 6 _w_— opts hazard, 152 With Fr 5 ar 
| Some rut for buckets to. the hidtlow'd | | Samſon hath. — 17% 
| some eut t 1 and ſome the engines play. — Does. : Tilt Samſon; and hetoickly hath 190 
The fox obſcene ta gaping tombs retires, A life heedlck; on his enemies -: nds 036,07: 
- Ant wolves with howling 57 the fac guire t. 4 Pepe. Fully reveng'd hath left them years > ge" ; Milton... 
To Quins... v. 1. deb denen, I. d fin — 5.) He fir th knight lied, 8 worl (1 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which! _ ont Who fair him, qut#edz; as that courteous Was- oer. "a 
But in his motion like an angel ſin 8 Enkindle all the 7 of nme, , 
"INS To = this horrid. act. Shakeſp. King Laar. 


Still guiring to the young ey'd c ima. 
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PR, e Fox op. reward. wig hl” nin 

* our ts are paid; dan r 

Actions, decrees, 1 . f. inſt us guitied. B. Jobnſ. 

rio ne ſtep higher F 
Would ſet me higheſt, and in a moment quit 

The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude. 
(7.) They both did fail of their n and 

as to quit their charges'; becauſe truth, which 1s the ſecret of 


o 74 


own. | 3 Hooker. 
Does not the air feed the flame? and does not the flame at 


the fame time warm and enlighten the air? and does not the. 


noble fruits that 


South's Sermons. 
Still I ſhall hear, and never quit the ſcore, obs £ 
Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus* Theſeid o'er. and o'er. Dryden. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, where 
there is no conveyance for timber to places of vent, ſo as to quit 
the coſt of the carriage. 24 91 5h Miſcellanies. 
8.) Nor further ſeek what their 2 - | 
Guiltleſs I guit, guilty I ſet them free. Fairfax. 
(9.) Far other plaints, tears and laments 
The time, the place, and our eſtates require, | 
Think on thy ſins, which man's old foe preſents 
Before that judge that guits each ſoul his hire. 


10.) — 


earth guit ſcores with all the elements in the 
ulue from it. G 


Fairfax. 
— — Ther father, | 5% 
Then old and fond of iſſue, tock ſuch ſorrow, 
That he uit being. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
| Honours are promis dd = 
To all will guit em; and rewards propos'd N 
Even to ſlaves that can detect their courſes. Ben. Johnſon. 
Such variety of arguments only diftra&t the underſtanding, 
ſuch a 1 way of examining is to quit truth for appear- 
ance, only to ſerve our vanity. | Locke. 
| (11.) The prince, renown'd m bounty as in arms, 
With pity ſaw the ill-conceal'd diſtreſs, 
Quitted his title to Campaſpe's charms, ef] 
And gave the fair one to the friend's embrace. Prior. 


Qu1i'TcucRass.'n. , [cpice, Saxon, gramen caninum, Lat.] 
Dog-graſs. Shan dd EIS. | 
They are the beſt corn to grow on grounds ſubje& to guitch- 
graſs or other weeds, I. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Qu1TE. adv. [this is derived, by the etymologiſts, from 


quitte, diſcharged, free, Fr. which however at firſt ap- 


pearance unlikely is much favoured by the original uſe of 
the word, which was, in this combination, quite and 


clean; that is, with a clean riddance: its preſent ſignifi- 


cation was gradually , introduced.) Completely; per- 

&Qly ; totally; throughly. Gerd 3 
Thoſe latter exclude not the former quite and clean as un- 

neceſſary. | Hooker. 
He hath fold us, and guite devoured our money. Gen. xxxi. 


If ſome foreign ideas will offer themſelves, reje& them, and 


hinder them from running away with our thoughts quite from 
the ſubject in hand, + 1 Locke. 
The fame actions may be aimed at different ends, and ariſe 
from quite contrary principles. Addiſon, Stectator. 


Qu1i'TRENT. z. /. [quit and rent.] Small rent reſerved. 


Such a tax would be inſenfible, and paſs but as a ſmall guit- 
rent, which every one would be content to pay towards the 
guard of the ſeas. _. Templeè s Miſcellanies. 

My old maſter, a little before his death, wiſhed him joy of 


the eſtate which was falling to him, deſiring him only to pay the 


gifts of charity he had left as guitrents upon the eſtate. 594 
„„ A Adaiſon, Spectator. 
Quirs. inte j. from guit.] An exclamation uſed , when 


any thing is repayed. and the parties become even. 


Quri'TTANCE. #. . [quitance, Fr.] 1. Diſcharge from 
a debt or obligation; an acquittance. 2. Recompenſe ; 
returs ; 'reperment. | ths l og ere Wie 
(1.) Now I am rememb'red, he ſcorn'd at mei! 

But that's all one; omittance is no zuittance. Sbaleſſeare. 
| F. aback... 
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not ſo much 


the moſt high God, whoſe proper handy-work all things are, 
cannot be compaſſed with that wit and thoſe ſenſes which are our _ 
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. . (3), Mine eyes e 
Nend' ring faint quitance, wearied and outbreath'd; ß 
To Henry Monmouth. Sbaleßp. Henry IV. 


| bloody Rate, 


* 9 5 


—— Plutus, che god of gold, 7855 

"al Is but his ſteward z no meed but he repays inn 

Sevenfold above itſelf; no gift to hing 

But breeds the giver a return exceeding ++ 

All uſe of qguittance.  _ Sbaleſp. Timon of Athens. 
We ſhall forget the office of our hand, 

- Sooner than guittance of deſert and merit. Shakeſpeare. 


To Qui'TTAaxNCE. wv. 4. from the noun.] To repay z to 


: 


. 4 iF 


recompenſe. A word not uſed. _ 


Embrace me then this opportunity, WE 
As fitting beſt to quittauce their deceit. Shakeſpeare, 
'Qui/rrTER.' 3. . I. A deliverer. 2. Scoria of tin. 


| VV 
Qu1/TTERBONE. z. / Quitterbone is a hard round ſwelling 
upon the coronet, between the heel and the quarter, and 


grows moſt commonly on the inſide, of the foot. _ 

4 ay „„ Farrier's Did. 
QUIVER. . /. [this word ſeems to be corrupted from 
couzrir, Fr. or cover.] A caſe or ſheath for arrows. 

As Dianne hunted on a day, „ 159627 ITS 
She chanc'd to come where Cupid lay, 
His quiver by his head, | g 
One of his ſhafts ſhe ſtole away, . ., _  * | 
And one of hers did cloſe convey = IH 
Iknto the other's ſteadd | Hoy: Wy 
With that love wounded my love's heart, . 


But Dianne beaſts with Cupid's dart. _ Spenſer. 
Thoſe works, with eaſe as much he did, 5 
As you would ope and ſhut your qui ver- lid. Chapman. 


Diana's nymphs would be arrayed in white, their arms and 
ſhoulders naked, bows in their hands, and qui vers by their ſides. 
3 | a Peacham on Drawing. 
Her ſounding guiwer on her ſhoulder *. 

One hand a dart, and one a bow ſupply c. 

Qu1'ver. adj. Nimble ; active. Not in uſe. 

There was a little quiver fellow, and he would manage you 

his piece thus; and he would about and about. - Shakeſp, 

To Qui'ver. v. 2. 1. To quake; to play with a tremu- 
lous motion, 2. To ſhiver ; to ſhudder. _- 
(1.) The birds chaunt melody on every buſh, . _ 

The green leaves guiver with the cooling wind.  Shakeſp. 
Oi'er the pommel caſt the knight, _ | | 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 


0 


Dryden. 


He guiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 
With what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke looſe, _ 
And left the limbs ſtill gurwering on the ground. Adaiſon. 

Eurydice with guiv'ring voice he mourn'd, 
And Heber's banks Eurydice return'd.  Gay's Trivia. 
Dancing ſun-beams on the waters play d, 
And verdant alders form'd a quiv ring ſhade. Pope. 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees, FR 5 
Pope. 


The lakes that guzver to the curling breeze. 
(. 2.) Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but ſhe 
was taken with ſuch a quivering, that ſhe thought it more wil- 
dom to lean hetſelf to a tree and look on. ._ Sidney. 
Qu1vereD. adj. [from quiver. ] 1. Furniſhed with a qui- 
ver- 2. Sheathed as in a quiver, 
(.) *Tis chaſtity, . 
he that has that, is clad in compleat ſteel, 
And like a guiver d nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour d heaths, 1 
Infamous hills, Jand perilous ſandy wilds. Milton 
(2.) From him whoſe quills ſtand guivered at his ear, 
_ - To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. _. Pofe 
To Quos. v. n, {a low word.] To move as the embrio 
does in the womb; to move as the heart does when 
_ throbbing, — „„ 06 UTE aa Gf 
2UO/DLIBET. ., Latin] A nice point; a ſubtilt : 
je” +3 He who readin on the heart, 11 j 4 9 0 as 80 14 
When all his ue. . (ET 
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not expound its pulſe and heat, 
Swore, he had never felt it bet. Prior, 
QuopLintTarian. J. [quodlibet, Latin.] One who 
talks or diſputes on any ſubjet. * + Dick. 


QuopLine'/TICAL, adj, [quodlibet, Lat.] Not reſtrained 


To a particular ſubject: in the ſchools theſes or problems, 


anciently propoſed to be debated for curioſity or enter- 

tainment, were fo called. : 

Quore. =. /. [coeffe, Fr.] 1. Any cap with which the 

head is covered. See Cop. 2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law. 

1.) Hence thou ſickly ui, ; 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 

Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. Shakeſp. 

To Quote. wv. a, {roeffer, Fr.] To cap; to dreſs. with a 
head - dreſs. | 


She is always guoiffed with the head of an elephant, to ſhow | 


that this animal 18 12 breed of that country. 
Qvot fru E. . /. [coeffure, Fr.] Head-dreſs. 


Addi ſon. 


Jure. | 
Qvoir.. #. / See Cort, 
Qvoin, . /. [coin, Fr.] 1. Corner. 

for raiſing warlike engines. OF 
(.) A ſudden tempeſt from the deſert flew 
With horrid wings, and thundered as it blew, 


Addiſon on Medals, 


2. An inſtrument 
Ainſworth, 


Sandys. 


Then whirling round, the guorns together ſtrook. 
Build brick houſes with ſtrong and + gov or columns at 
each end. rtimer's Huſbandry. 


Qvuoir. '#. /. [coete, Dutch.) 1. Something thrown to a 
great diſtance to a certain point. 2. The diſcus of the 
ancients is ſometimes-called in Engliſh guait, but impro- 
perly ; the game of quoits is a game of ſkill z the diſcus was 
only a trial of ſtrength, as among us to throw the hammer. 
70 Quorr. v. =; [from the noun-] To throw quoits; to 
play at quoits. Dryden uſes it to throw the diſcus. See 
the noun. WE 
Noble youths for maſterſhip ſhould ſtrive 
To guoit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. 
To Quoirt, v. a. To throw. 
Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a ſhove-groat 


Dryden. 
ſhilling. 
Shakeſpeare. 

DOM AM. [Latin.] Having been formerly. A ludi- 

crous word. | wo 5 

This is the quondam king, let's ſeize upon him. Shakeſp. 

What lands and lordſhips for their owner know - 


My quondam barber, but his worſhip now. Dryden. 
| Quook. preterite of - quake. Obſqlete. 
| Freely up thoſe royal ſpoils he took, 
Vet at the lion's ſkin he inly guook.. Spenſer. 


DO RUM. n. /. [Latin.] A bench of juſtices ; ſuch a 
number of any officers as is ſufficient'to do buſineſs. 

They were a parcel of mummers, and being himſelf one of 
the guorum in his own country, he wondered that none of the 
Middleſex juſtices took care to lay ſome of them by the heels. 

| TE Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Dia. 


The lady in the next medal is very particular in her 210 


0 o ö 
Qro'ra, . .. [quetur, Lat.] A ſhare; a proportion as 
aſſigned to _ , * 5 3 
Scarce one in this liſt but engages to ſupply a guota 
young fellows, equipt with hats and r wy Addiſon. 
Quorta'Tion. . / [from guote.] .. 1. The act of quoting ; 
citation. 2. Paſſage adduced out of an authour as Evi- 
dence or illuſtration. . | 3 
(z.) He, that has. but ever ſo little examined the citations of 
writers, cannot doubt how little credit the guctations deſerve, 


where the originals are wanting, Locke. 
He rang'd his tropes, and-preach'd up patience, 
Back'd his opinion with guotations. Prior, 


To QUO'TE. v. a. [queter, Fr.] To cite an authour or 
paſſage of an authour ; to adduce by way of authority 
or illuſtration the words of another. 1 

The ſecond chapter to the Romans is here guoted only to 


paint the m t. TEE _ Whitgiſte, 
St. Paul quotes one of their pocts for this ſaying. Stillingf. 
He changed his mind, ſay the papers, and guote for it Mel- 


chior Adams and Hoſpinian. Atterbury. 
He guoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he expounded 
them wrong. | Atterbury. 
He will, in the middle of a ſeſſion, quote paſſages out of 
Plato and Pindar. Sabi Miſcellanien. 
Quo'TeR. . 6 [from guete] Citer; he that quotes. 
I propoſed this paſſage entire, to take off the diſguiſe which 
its quoker put upon it. | Atterbury. 
QuorTH. werb. imperfect. [this is only part of cyodan, 
Saxon, retained in Engliſh, and is now only uſed in ludi- 
crous.language.. It is uſed by Sidney irregularly in the 
ſecond perſon.] 2uoth J, fay I or ſaid I; quoth be, ſays 
he or ſaid he. = 
Enjoying guoth you. Sidney. 


Shall we, gucth he, ſo baſely brook | 
This paltry ais. | Hudibras. 
QuorT1'dian. adj. [quetidien, Fr. guotidianus, Lat.] Daily; 
happening every day. | 


Nuotidian things, and equidiſtant hence | 

Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne, 
Nor was this a ſhort fit of ſhaking, as an ague, but a guo- 

_ tidian fever, always increaſing to hig r inflammation. X. Ch. 
Quort1!pian. 2. . [ febris guotidiana, Latin] A quoti- 
dian fever; a fever which returns every day. . 
If I could meet that fancymonger, I would give him coun- 
ſe]; for he ſeems 40 have the guotidian of love. Shakeſp. 
Qvo'rienT. 3. /. [quotient, Fr, guoties, Latin.] In arith- 
metick, quotient is the number produced by the diviſion of 
the two given numbers the one by the other. Cocker. 
To make all the ſteps belonging to the ſame pair of ſtairs of 

an equal height, they conſider the height of the room in feet 
and inches, and multiply the feet by twelve, whoſe uct, 
with the number of inches, gives the ſum of the whole 
height in inches, which ſum they divide by the number of ſteps 
they intend to have in that height, and the gustient ſhall be the 
number of inches and parts that each ſtep ſhall be high. 
| . Moon Mechanical Exerciſes, 


+0 


R AB 


with ſome reſemblance to the growl or ſnarl of 


| $ ſuch as it has in other languages; as red, roſe, 
more, 'mutiatick: in words derived from the Greek, it is 
followed by an h, rhapſedy: r is never mute, unleſs the 
ſecond r may be accounted mute, where two rr are uſed; 
as Mrd. A 
RA RATE. v n. [rabattre, Fr.] In 
2 hawk to the fiſt again. 
Ra'sBaTo. n. . A neckband, a ruff. 
I think your other r7abato were better. | 
Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
Broke broad jeſts upon her narrow heel | 
Pok d her radatos, and ſurvey'd her ſteel. Old Comedy. 
To Ra'pBErT. wv. a. [rabattre, raboter, Fr.] To pare down 
pieces of wood ſo as to fit one another. | 
The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge of a board 
ſtraight or ſquare down, that the edge of another board, cut 
down in the fame manner; may join into the ſquare of the firit ; 
and this lapping over of two boar-!s is called 7abbettng. 
| Wt Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 
The window frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted on 
its outſide about half an inch into the lame, and all theſe rab- 
bets are groved ſquare.  Moxon. 
RA“BBET. 7. /. [from the verb.] A joint made by paring 
two pieces ſo that they wrap over one another. 
Having drove in the hooks, _ ſet the rabbets of the door 


to recover 
Ainjwworth. 


To falconry,. 


within the rabbets of the door-poſt. Moon. 
Ra'sst. | | 
Ra'zzin, K . J. A doctor among the Jews. 


The Hebrew rabbins ſay, that nature hath given man, for the 
pronouncing of all letters, the Jips, the teeth, the tongue, the 
palate and throat, Camden's Remains. 

Be not ye called rabbi ; for one is your maſter, even Chriſt, 
and all ye are brethren. Mat. xxill. 8. 


Ra'spir. 2. / [robbe, robbekin, Dutch.] A furry animal 


that lives on plants, and burrows in the ground. 
I knew a wench married, as ſhe went to the garden for parſly 
to ſtuff a rabbit. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
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he ſaw any, he ſhould be ſilent for fear of ſcaring of them; but 
he no ſooner eſpied a company of rabbits, but he cried aloud, 
ecce multi cuniculi ; which he had no ſooner ſaid, but the conies 
ran to their burrows ; and he being checked by them for it, an- 
ſwered, who would have thought that the rabbits underſtood 
Latin? N Bacon's Apophthegms. 
' RA'BBLE. . /. [ratula, Lat. rabulari, low Lat.] A tu- 
multuous crowd ; an aſſembly of low 23 
Countrymen, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, 
Or let a rabble. lead you to your deaths ? Shakeſp. 
Go bring the rabble here to this place. Shale p. 
Of theſe his ſeveral raviſhments, betrayings, and ftealin 
away of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient fables, and all 
that ra@bble'of Grecian forgeries. Raleigh. 
The better ſort abhors ſcurrility, 
And often cenſures what the rabble like. 
That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, whom the whole 
nation fo rings of, are not the wiſeſt men in the world, Sou76, 


Is called the canine letter, becauſe it is uttered 


a Cur: it has one conftant ſound in Engliſh, 


A company of ſcholars, going to catch conies, carried one 
with them which had not much wit, and gave in charge, that if 


| Roſcommon. 


N A C 
To gratify the barbarous audience, I gave them a ſhort 
ſcene, becauſe the mob are repreſented 14 — and Fab 
with the ſame character of baàſeneſs and cowardice. - 
THE Dryaen's Preface to Cleomenes, 
In change of government, 8 
The rabble rule their great oppreſſors fate, = 
Do ſov'reign juſtice and revenge the ſtate. Dryden. 
His enemies have been only able to make ill impreſſions upon 
the low and ignorant rabble, and to put the dregs of the ople 
in a ferment. | Addiſon's Freehcler, 
Ra'BBLEMENT. 2. . [from rabble.] Crowd; tumultuous 
aſſembly of mean people. Not in uſe. | 
| A rude rabblement, 
Whoſe like he never ſaw, he durſt not bide, 
But got his ready ſteed, and faſt away gan ride. Fenſer. 
The rabblement houted, clapp'd their chopt hands, and ut- 
tered a deal of ſtinking breath. Shakeſp. Julius Caeſar. 
There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, traitors, 
and other of the ſame rabblement. Camden Remains. 


Ra's1D. adj. [rabidus, Lat.] Fierce; furious; mad. 
RA“RINVET. 2. J. A kind of ſmaller ordnance. Ainſworth. 


RACE. 1. /. [race, Fr. from radice, Lat.) 1. A family 
aſcending. 2. Family deſcending. 3. A generation; a 
collective family. 4. A particular breed. 5. Race of 
ginger. [razz de gengibre, Spaniſh.] A root or ſprig of 
ginger. 6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine, ap- 
plied by Temple to any extraordinary natural force of in- 
tellect. 7. [ Ras, Iflandick.] Conteſt in running: 8. 
Courſe on the feet. g. Progreſs; courſe. 10. Train; 
proceſs. 1 | 


(2.) = | 


Another world; out of man, a race 


He in a moment will create 


Of men innumerable, there to dwell. Milton, 
Male he created thee, but thy conſort 27 
Female for race. | Milton. 
High as the mother of the gods in place, . | 
And proud like her of an immortal race, Dryden. 
Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. Dryden. 


(.) A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds.  Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
( (4+) The race of muſes, fit for the plough is bred. 


| Chapman. 
— Inſtead 
Of ſpirits mmalign, a better race to bring . 
Into their vacant room. Milton. 


In the races of mankind and families of the world, there 
remains not to one above another the leaſt pretence to have 


the right of inheritance. Locke. 
If they are all debas'd and willing ſlaves, 
The young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, 
And the old ſinking to ignoble graves, 
Of ſuch a race no matter who is king. Mur p by. 


(6.) Of gardens there may be forms wholly irregular, that 
may have more beauty than of others; but they mult owe it to 
ſome extraordinary diſpoſitions 'of nature in the ſeat, or ſome 
great race of fancy or judgment in contrivance. Temple. 

(7.) To deſcribe races and games 
Or tilting furniture. | ; 
Stand forth, ye champions who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you the ſwifteſt racers of the field; | 


Milton. 


„ 
Sͤund forth, ye wreſtlers who theſe paſtimes grace, 


I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. Pope. 
(8.) The flight of many birds is ſwifter than the race of any 
beaſt Bacon. 


8. | | 205 
(9.) It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which many 


examples having taught them, never ſtopt his race till it came 


to a headlong overthrow. | 1 Sidney. 
My race of glory run, and rac# of ſhame. Milton. 
The great light of day yet wants to run 5 
Much of his race though Beep. | Milton. 
He fate return'd, the race of glory paſt, 
New to his friends embrace. Pope s Odyſſey. 


([.. 0.) An offenſive war is made, which is unjuſt in the ag- 
greſſor; the proſecution and race of the war carrieth the defen- 
. Jant to invade the ancient patrimony of the firſt aggreſſor, who 


is now turned defendant ; ſhall he fit down, and not put him- 


ſelf in defence? | Bacon. 

The race of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin, which he 

re- obtained. | kl | 

Ra'cernorse. . ſ.- [race and horſe.] Horſe bred to run 

_ for prizes. 1 | | 

The reaſon Hudibras gives, why thoſe, who can talk on tri- 

' files, ſpeak with the greateſt fluency, is, that the tongue is like a 

racehorſe, which runs the faſter the leſs weight it carries. Ad. 

Ractma'tion. 2. .. [racemus, Lat.] Cluſter, like that of 
grapes. 


A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole racemation or 


dluſter of eggs, which are not excluded in many weeks after. Bro. 
RAcRMIFERO Us. adj. [racemus and fero, Latin.] Bearing 


cluſters. | | 


Ra'cer. 1. /. [from race.] Runner; one that. contends in 


_ ſpeed. | 
f His ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other -pegaſus can fly; . | 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. 
A poet's form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 
And bad the nimbleſt racer ſeize the prize. _. Pope. 
. Ra'ciness. 2. . [from racy.] The quality of being racy. 
Rack. 2. /, [racke, Dutch, from racken, to ſtretch.] 1. 
An engine to torture. 2. Torture; extreme pain. 3. 
Any inſtrument by which extenſion is performed. 4- A 
. diſtaff ; commonly a portable diſtaff, from which they 
- ſpin by twirling a ball. It is commonly ſpoken and writ- 


| Dorſet. 


ten rock. 5. [Hacke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds as 


they are driven by the wind. 6. [ Pnacca, the occiput, 


Saxon; racca, Iflandick, hinges or joints] A neck of 


mutton cut for the table. 7, A grate. 8. A wooden 
grate in which hay is placed for cattle, g. Arrack; a 
ſpirituous liquor. See AxRack. 4 | 
(1.) Vex not his ghoſt ; O let him paſs ! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, | 
Stretch him out longer, - Shakefp, King Lear. 
Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himſelf, becauſe he 
had received a croſs anſwer from his miſtreſs. | 
; Let them feel the whip, the ſword, the fire, | 
And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addiſon, 
(2.) A fit of the ſtone puts a king to the rack, and makes 
him as miſerable as it does the meaneſt ſubject. Temple. 
A cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and is interpreted as 
an inſtance of averſion or indifference. 


(3.) Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows in uſe 


amongſt us, were bent only by a man's immediate ſtrength, 


without the help of any bender or rack that are uſed to others. 


- — 


(4.) The ſiſters turn the wheel 


Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Wyden, 


(5.) That, which is now a horſe, even with a thou ht 


n 0 


The rack diſlimns, and makes it indiſtin 


Ass water is in water. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


G — The great globe itſelf, - _ 
Vea, all, which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 
And, like this inſubſtantial pageant, faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt, 


. 


Taylor. 


 » Addiſon.” 


Wilkin's Mathematical Magick. 


1 „„ 
We often ſee againſt ſome ſtorm, 


A filence in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand ſtill, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 4 0 


As huſh as death. Shaxeſ,. Hamlet. 


above, which we call 
paſs without noiſe. 
As wint'ry winds, contending in the {ky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try; © 
They rage, they roar : he doubtful rat of heav'n 


e rack, and are not perceived below, 


Stands without motion, and the tide undriw'n. Dryden. 
(S.) Their bulls they ſend to paſtures far, | W 
Or hills, or feed them at full racks within, May's 1 

The beſt way to feed cattle with it, is to put it in 7acks, be- 
cauſe of the great quantity they tread down. Mo timer . 
15 He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the ſteeds; the nimble hours obey : * 
From their full racks the gen'rous ſeeds retire, ._ Addiſon. 


Bacon. To RAck. w. n. [from the noun.] To ſtream as clouds 


before the wind. "Rage 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun, 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 

But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. Shakeſpeare. 
To Rack. v. 2. [from the noun.] 1. To torment by the 
rack. 2. To torment ; to haraſs.” 3. To haraſs by ex- 
action. 4. To ſcrew ; to force to performance. 5. To 
ſtretch ; to extend. 6. To defecate ; to draw off from 
the lees. I know not whence this word is derived in this 
ſenſe ; rein, German, is clear, pure, whence our word 


to rinſe: this is perhaps of the ſame race. 
(1.) Unhappy moſt like tortured me, 


Their joints new ſet to be new rack'd again. Cocouley. 
| — Hold, O dreadful Sir, | 

You will not rack an innocent old man, - Dryden and Lee. 
(2.) TH apoſtate angel, though in pain, 

Vaunting aloud, but rackt'd with deep deſpair. Milton. 


(3.) The landlords there ſhamefully rack their tenants, exact- 
ing of them, beſides his covenants, what he pleaſeth. Spenſer. 
The commons haſt thou rachd; the clergy's bags 


Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakeſpeare. 
He took poſſeſſion of his juſt eſtate, - | 
Nor rack'd his tenants with increaſe of rent. Dryden. 


(4.) They racking and ſtretching fcripture further than by 
od was meant, are drawn into ſundry inconveniencies. 


The wiſeſt among the heathens racked their wits, and caft 
about every way, managing every little argument to the utmoit 
advantage. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
It was worth the while for the adverſary to rack invention, 
and to call in all the fuccours of learning and critical {kill to 
aflail them, if poſſible, and to wreſt them out of our hands. 


Fan | | Waterland, 
(5. ) Nor have I money nor commodity | 
To raiſe a preſent ſumz + + 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, 1 
That ſhall be racked even to the uttermoſt. Shakeſpeare. 


| (6.) It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, which 
we call racking, whereby it will clarify much ſooner. Bacon. 
Some roll their caſk A the cellar to mix it with the lees, 
and, after a few days reſettlement, rack it off. Mer timer. 


RAcRK-RENT. 2. ſ. [rack and rent.] Rent raiſed to the ut- 
termoſt. eh | AER 
Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents, paid for the 

lands of the church ? | Sqewift's Mi ceilanits. 


Rack RENTE R. 2. / [rack and renter.] One who pays : 


the uttermoſt rent: | 
Tho' this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the publick 


tax takes away one hundred; yet this influences not the yearly 


rent of the land, which the rack-reater or undertenant pays. 


Locke, 


Ra'cxeT. n. , [of uncertain derivation ; M. Caſaubon de- 


rives it, after his cuſtom, from gala, the daſh of fluctu- 


ation againft the ſhore.] 1. An irreguhir clattering noiſe. 
$. 1 talk. In burleſque language. 3 [Nag uette, 


The winds in the upper region, which move the clouds, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


— 


Hooker, 
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Fr.] The inftrument 
the ball. Whence' perhaps all the other ſenſes. x 
b That the tennis court keeper knows better than I, it 


a low 
there. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(2.) Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next 
door to faction, where they keep ſuch a racket, that the whole 
pariſh is diſturbed and every night in an uproar. Savift, 
(J.) When we have matcht our rackets to theſe balls, 

We will in France play a ſet, | 
Shall ftrike his father's crown into the hazard. e 
The body, into which impreſſion is made, either can yield 
backward or it cannot: if it can yield backward, then the im- 
preſſion made is a motion; as we fee a ſtroke with a racket 
upon a ball, makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 
He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, how they 
determine a reaſonable man, as if he were no- more * 
tennis-ball, to be toſſed to and fro by the rackets of the ſecond 
„ Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
| Ra'cxinG. . /[. Racking pace of a horſe is the fame as 
an amble, only that it is a ſwifter time and a ſhorter 
tread ; and though it does not rid ſo much ground, yet 
it is ſomething eaſier. Farrier's Die. 
Ra'cx0on. . / The rackeon is a New England animal, 
like a badger, having a tail like a fox, being cloathed 
with a thick and deep furr : it ſleeps in the day time in a 
hollow tree, and goes out a-nights, when the moon 
ſhines, to feed on the ſea ſide, where it is hunted. by dogs 
aney 


RA'CY. adj. [perhaps from rayx, Span. a root-] Strong; 
flavorous ; taſting of the ſoil." 4 
—— Rich racy verſes in which we 
The ſoil, from which they come, taſte, ſmell, and 


Cowley. 

From his brain that Helicon diſtil, 
Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 
The cyder at firſt is very luſcious, but if ground more early, 


ſee. 


it is more racy. * Mortimer Huſbandry. 
The hoſpitable ſage, in ſign 
Of ſocial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 


Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor d to light, | 
By ten long years refin'd, and roſy bright. Pope. 
Rap. the old pret. of read. Des OG er. 
Rap. Rad, red and rod, differ ing only in dialeQ, ſignify 
counſel ; as Conrad, powerful or ſkilful in counſel ; Ethel- 
red, a noble counſellor ; Rodbert, eminent for counſel : 
Eubulus and Thraſybulus have almoſt the fame ſenſe. 
1 VVV 
RAD Dock, or ruddoeh, n. . A bird; the red breaſt. 
The raddock would, | 


With charitable bill, bring thee all this. - Shakeſpeare. 
SSL n. J. [radiare, Latin.] Sparkling luſtre ; 
Ra'DIancy. F 

By the facred radiance of the ſun, 
* By all the operations of the orbs, 5 . 
Here I diſclaim all ny paternal care. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 


Whether there be not too high an apprehenſion above its na- 
tural radiarcy, is not without juſt doubt; however it be granted 
a very ſplendid gem, and whoſe ſparkles may ſomewhat reſem- 
ble the glances of fire, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
| Thelen 5 

Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd a 

Of majeſty divine. | | | Milton. 

A glory ſurpaſſing the ſun in its greateſt radiancy. Burnet, 


'Ra'pianr. 4j. [radiars, Lat.] Shining; brightly ſpark- 


ling ; emitting rays. | i | 
I bere was a ſun of gold radiant upon the top, and before, 
a ſmall cherub of gold with wings diſplayed. Bacon. 
Mark what radiant ſtate ſhe ſpreads, « ' 
In circle round her ſhining throne, | 
ſilver threads, 8 


Shgoting her beams like : 
This, this is ſhe alone, Milton's Arcades. 


3 
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with which players at tennis ſtrike 


ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepeſt not racket - 


* 


N AU 


Virtus could ſee to do what virtue woulct 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 
Were in the flat fea funk. cn. 
I ſee the warlike hoſt of heaven, 5 
. Radiant in glitt ring arms and beamy pride, 
Go forth to ſuecout truth below. - 
To RA'DIATE. v. n, [radio, Latin. ] 
ſhine ; to ſparkle. n l 
Though with wit and parts their poſſeſſors could never engage 
Sodd to ſend forth his light and his truth; yet now that reve- 
lation hath diſcloſed them, and that he hath been pleaſed ta 
make them radiate in his word, men may recolle& thoſe ſcat- 
_ ter'd divine beams, and kindling with them the topicks proper 
to warm our affections, enflame Holy zeal. B 
Light radiates from luminous bodies direct] 
and thus we ſee the ſun or a flame; or it is reflected from other 
bodies, and thus we ſee a man or a picture. Locle. 
RAT DIATED. adj, [radiatus, Py Adorned with rays. 
The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the meaning of a 
paſſage in Auſonius. n | 44ʃ or. 
Ravia'tion. n. /. [rad:atio, Latin ; radiation, Fr.] 1, 
Beamy luſtre ; emiſſion of rays. 2. Emiſſion from a cen- 
tre every way. | 
(1.) We have 


- 
i 1 


To emit rays; to 


0 


2 


to our eyes, 


ive houſes, where we make demonſtra- 


tions of all lights and radiations, and of all colours. Bacon. 
Should I ſay I liv'd darker than were true, 
Your radiation can all clouds ſubdue, | 
But one; tis beſt light to contemplate you. Donne. 


(2.) Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, and ra- 
diation of things viſible. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
RA'DICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radix, Latin.] 1. Pri- 
mitive ; original, 2. Implanted by nature. 3. Serving 
to origination. HAN 
(1.) The differences, which are ſecondary and proceed from 

- theſe radical differences, are, plants are all figurate and deter- 
minate, which „ bodies 2 not. dein 0 
Such a radical truth, that God is, ſpringi | ther 
with the eſſence of the foul, and previous to . —— 
is not pretended to by religion. : Bentley. 

(. 2.) The emiſſion of the looſe and adventitious moiſture doth 
betray the radical moiſture, and carrieth it for company. Bacon. 
If the radical moiſture of gold were ſeparated, it might be 


contrived to burn without being conſumed. HhINS.. 
The ſun beams render the humours hot, and dry up the ra- 
dical moiſture. | Arbuthnot. 


Ravrca'tity. n. from radical.] Origination. | 
There may be equivocal ſeeds and n rinci- 
ples, that contain the radicality and power of different forms; 
thus, in the ſeeds of wheat, there lieth obſcurely the ſeminality 
of darnel. | Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


Ra'oicaLLy. adv. [from radical.] N primitively. 
It is no eaſy matter to determine the point of death in inſects, 

who have not their vitalities radically confined unto one part. 
| | 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, 14 
Primitive founts, and origins of light, 3 

Enliven worlds deny*d to human ſight. Prior. 
Ra'pdicalngss. n. / [from radical] The ſtate of being 
radical. 5 | | 
Te RA'DICATE. v. @. [radicatus, from radix, Lat.] To 
root ; to plant deeply and firmly. . | 
- - Meditation will radtcate theſe feeds, fix the tranſient gleam 
of light and warmth, confirm refolutions of good, and give 
them a durable conſiſtence in the ſoul. Hammond. 
Nor have we let fall our pen upon diſt ent of unbe- 

lief, from radicated beliefs, and points of high preſcription. 
| | | Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
If the obje& ſtays not on the ſenſe, it makes not impreſſion 
enough to be remembered; but if it be repeated there, it leaves 
— enough of thoſe images behind it, to ſtrengthen the 
nowledge of the object: in which radicated knowledge, if 


the memory conſiſt, there Would be no need of reſerving thoſe 
It d adding Clarvilk's Defence. 


atoms in che brain. 
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act of taking root and fixing deep . 
They that were to plant a church, were 
various inclinations, and of different habits. of ſin, and degrees 
of radication of thoſe habits; and to each of theſe ſome proper 
application was to be made to cure their ſouls. 
| : Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Ravica'v1ov:'-/., [radiation Ex: from radicate.]. The 
| rr 


Ra'vicun. #. g [radicule, Fr, from radix, Lat.] Radicle 
is that part of the ſeed of a plant, which, upon its vege- 
tation, becomes its root. 


Ra'pisH. 7. /. [hædic, Sax. radis, raifort, Fr. raphanus, 
| Eat.} A root. | per Bk Miller. 
RA'DIUS. n. ſ. [Eatin.], 1» The ſemi-diameter-of a cir-- 


cle. 2. A bone of the fore-arm, which accompanies the 
ulna from the elbow to the wriſt. | T4 
To Rar r. v. a. To ſweep; to. huddle ;, to take haſtily, 
without diſt inction. 
Thheir cauſes and effects I thus raf up together. 
ToRa'rrLie. v. n. [raffler, to ſnatch, Fr.] To caſt dice 
for a prize, for which every one lays down a ſtake, - 


Letters from a give me an account, there is 1 5 
atler. 


inſtitution there, under the name of à rafiing as a 
Ra'erLe. n. ſ. [rafle, Fr. from the verb.] ſpecies of 
game or lottery, in which many ſta ke a ſmall part of the 


value of ſome ſingle thing, in conſideration. of a chance R 


to gain 1t- 

The toy, brought to Rome · in the third iumph of Pompey, 
bring a pair of tables for gaming, made of two precious ſtones, 
three foot bxoad, and four foot To 
rafe.. Arbuthnot on Coin. 


RArr. #. ſc (probably from rats, Latin] A frame or: 


— by laying pieces of timber croſs each other. 
W is that ſon | 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft. . Shakeſþ. . 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, | 
And from-a raft, and build the riſing ſhip... Poe. 


Rar r. part. paff. of rave or raff. Spenſer, Torn; rent. 
RAF TER. n. /. (nzpren, Sax. rafter, Dutch; corrupted, 


ſays Junius, from vf tree.] The ſecondary timbers of 


the houſe; the timbers which are let into the great 
The rafters of my body, bone, 8 
Being ſtill with you, the muſcle, finew and vein,, 


Which tile this houſe, will come again. | Donne. 
—— Shepherd, PR Wl 
I truſt thy honeſt offer d courteſy, . 


Which oft is ſooner found in lowly-ſheds-. 

With ſmaky rafters, than in tap ry halls... 
 — — On them the Trojans caſt. EIT 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. | Denbam. . 
By Donaus, king of Egypt, when he fled from his brother 
Rameſes, the uſe . was firſt brought among the Gre- 
cians, wha before that time knew no other way of croſſing 
their narrow ſeas, but on beams or rafters tied to one another. 


Milton. ; 


* Hevlyn. 
— From the Eaſt, a Belgian wind + 
His hoſtile breath through the dry rafters ſent ; | 
The flames impell'd..  _ ; Dryden... 


The roof began to mount alot, 
Aloft roſe every beam and raſter, 
The heavy wall climb'd ſlowly after, 
Ra'eTERED. adi. [from rafter.] | Built with rafters. 
No raft'red roofs with dance and tabor ſound, > 
No noon-tide. bell invites the country round. Pope. 
RAG. . , [Pnacode, torn, Saxon; gc-! 1. A piece 
of cloth torn from the reſt; a tatter. 2. Any thing rent 


and tattered ; worn out cloaths-: proverbially, mean 


dreſs. 3. A * 2K of dreſs. l | 
(1.) Cowls, hoo s and habits, with their wearers toſt, 
And flutter'd into rags. l e ee of Milton. 
Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands, Moriuner, . 


An 


RAGAM Ur FIN. x. {. [from rag and I know not what elſe.] 


ng, would have made a fine 


Te RAGE. v. . [from the noun.] 1. To be in fury ; to 


Swwift's Miſcel. 


R 


4 i . 3 


(.) Fathers that wear ragt, 4 
Do make their children Dliadj j, | mn 
But fathers that bear bags, . I 


15 
Y *. 
. 


Shall fee their children kind, + 
They tooke-from me 


Both coate and claake, and all things that might be 
Grace in my habit; and in place, put on 3 
Theſe. tatter d rags. Ghapman . . 
Worn like a cloth, | by 
 Cnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 
Content with poverty, my ſoul I arm; | 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. Dryden. 
(3.) He had firſt matter ſeen undreſt; 1 
He took her naked all alone, | 
Before one rag of form was on, Hadibras. . 


A paltry mean fellow. 
* where they were pepper d; there's 


ve led my rag 
not three of my hundred and fifty left alive; and they are for 


the town's end to beg during life. te beare s Henry IV. 
Shall we. den thee Ay aſs 18 7 OE 
And feeble ſcoundrel, Hudibras, , 
With that more paltry: ragamuffin, . 8 
Ralpho, vapouring and huffing. Hudibras. 


| Attended with . a crew of: ragamuffes, ſhe broke into his 
houſe, turned all things topſy-turvy, and then ſet it on fire. Sad. 
AGE. m /. [rage, Fr.]! 1: Violent anger; vehement 


fury. 2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing pain- 16 
| ful. 3. Enthuſiaſm; rapture. 4. Eagerneſs; vehemence iy 
of mind: as, a.rage of money getting. | W 


(J.) This tiger-footed rage,. when it ſhall find | cn 


The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late ot! 
Tie leaden pounds to's heels. Shake ſp. Cortolanus. . 1:18 
T: allay my rages and revenges with | {128 
Your. colder reaſons... | Shakeſpeare. ory 


| ment more heroick than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous CC. Miton. 
Torment and loud lament and furious rage. Milton. 
2.) The party hurt, who hath been in great rage of pain, 
till the weapon was re- anointet. Bacon Nat. Hit. 


f ” * ot, wr and hunger now ſuppreſt. Poe. 
| 3. ought green to her & 8 
And made that 1 Huy ; Pts Cable. 
7 (4-) You. purchaſe pain with all that joy can giye, 
And die of, nothing but a rage to live. Pote. 
Thien may his ſoul its free- born rage enjoy, ü 
Give deed to will, and ev'ry pow'r employ. Harte. 


be heated with exceſſive anger. 2. To ravage; to exer- - 
ciſe fury. 3. To act with miſchievous impetuoſity. 


( 2.) Wine 1s a mocker, ſtrong drink is raging ; and whoſo- 
ever is deceived thereby, is not wiſdG. Prov. xx. 1 
Why do the heathen rage ?. > Palos i . 
At this he inly rag d, and as they talk'd,. "3 
Smote him into x midriff. 8 n Milton. 
(2.) — Heart-rending news _- 
That death ſhould licenſe 1 to rage among 
The ſair, the wiſe, the virtuous. e <r ge. .-- 


(3-) The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall juſtle 
one againſt another, ſeem like. torches, . and run like the light- 
enings.- WAS | Nab. ii. 

The madding wheels of -brazen chariots rag d. Milion. 

After theſe waters had raged on the earth, they began to 
leſſen and ſhrink, and the great fluctuations of this deep being 
quieted by degrees, the waters retired. wy? Burnet. . 
a'GEr UL. adi, (rage and full.] Furious; violent. 

This courteſy was worle than  a- baftinado to Zelmane ; {o + 
that —_— rageſul eyes ſhe, bad him defend himfcJF$ for - 
no leſs than his life would anſwer it. | Sidney. 

A popular orator may repreſent vices in fo. fo mid ible ap- 
pearances, and ſet out each virtue in ſo amiable a form, that + 
the covetous perſon ſhall ſcatter moſt hberally his beloved idol, 
wealth, and 4he.rage/ul perſon ſhall find a calm... Hammand. 
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RA“ GAD. a4. [from rag.] 1. Rent into tatters. 2; Un- Sir Roger has given a handſome pulpit- cloth, and railed in 


even ; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſunited. 3. Dreſſed in G.) R e 8 London all es rh like 
. c O 1 N . „ 8 2 1 9 i . 8 op v1 " N ; I © | 2 ” b : , 
_ _ talkers. 4. Rugged; not ſmooth.” de a team of horſes in a cart, and were executed ſome at London, 


— 119 8 How like a prodigal, | , Sod e e , 

The ſkarfed bark puts from 2 — bay, > 1 8 _w ako oh N e Pa ge ey wire 4 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind; Do Rar. . n.'[railles, Fr. rallen, Dutch] To uſe inſo- 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return © —o lent and reproachful language; to ſpeak to, or to men- 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, | tion in opprobrious terms: formerly with on, now com- 

Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind. Shaleſp. monly with ar. EA), 1 28 : 
As I go in this ragged tattered coat, I am. hunted away from Your huſband is in his old lunes again; he ſo rails againſt 
the old woman's: door by every barking cur. GET EL Arbuthnot. ' all mariied mankind, 'curſes all Eve's daughters. \Shakeſp. 
(2.) The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be ſeen What a monſtrous fellow art thou? thus to rail on one, that 
pourtrayed. in their church ſteeple, = is neither known of thee, nor knows thee. Shakeſpeare, 

| NUM Carew's Survey of Cornwall. Till thou can'ft rail the ſeals from off my bond, 

That ſome whirlwind bear | Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak fo loud. Shakeſp. 


Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, He tript me behind; being down, inſulted, rail'd, 


And throw it thence into the raging ſea. Shakeſpeare. And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, | | 
The moon appears, when looked upon with a good glaſs, That worthied him. | HShaleſp. King Lear. 
rude and ragged... Burnet's Theory of the Earth. Angels bring not railing accuſation againſt them. 2 Pet. ii. 
(3.) Since noble arts in Rome have no ſupport, | The plain the foreſts doth diſtain : 
And ragged. virtue not a friend at court, Dryden. The foreſts rail upon the plain. | Drayton. 
(4.) The wolf would barter away a ragged. coat and a raw- If any is angry, and ralli at it, he may ſecurely. Locke, 
boned carcaſe, for a ſmooth fat one. L' Eftrange. Thou art my blood, where Johnſon has no part; 
What ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged ſheep?  » Dryden. Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 
Ra'/Gctpwess. 2. , [from ragged.] State of being dreſſed And all at arts he did not underſtand? , Dryden. 
in tatters. | | ; I nts le” | Leſbia for ever on me rails, 2 25 | 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 2 To talk of me ſhe never fails. . Swvift. 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! RalLER. . , from rail] One who infults or defames 


How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, by opprobrious language. | 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſi defend you? Shakeſp.. - If I'build-my felicity upon; my reputation, I am as happy as 


Ra'cinGLY. adwv. [from raging. ] With vehement fury. Y long as the ratiler will give me leave. South's Sermons. 

Ra'c@MaAN. 2. /; [rag and man.] One who deals in rags. © Let no preſuming impious railen tax _ - W 
RAGOU'T. n. /. [French.] Meat ſtewed and highly ſea- Creative wiſdom. Thomſon's Summer. 
ſoned. | EI ne 4 RAILLE RAV. n. J [raillerie, Fr.] Slight ſatire; ſatirical 

| To the ſtage permit | Wy 1 merriment. . $2493 #5 

Ragouts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt, bi | 2 Let raillery be without malic? or heat. Ben. Johnſon. 
Tis taſk enough for thee t expoſe: a Roman feaſt. Dryden. A quotation out of Hudibras ſhall make them treat with le- 
No fiſh they reckon comparable to a ragout of ſnails. vity an obligation wherein their welfare is concerned as to this 
| fry | Addiſon, ' world and the next: raillery of this nature is enough to make 
When art and nature join, th' effect will be the hearer tremble, | Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Some nice ragout, or charming fricaſy. King's Cookery. |» Studies employed on low objects; the very naming of them 


Ra'cworrT. 7. . [rag and wwort.}. A plant. is ſufficient to turn them into ra7llery. e Addiſon. 
RA“ GS TONE. 2. /. [rag and tone. ] 1. A ſtone ſo named To theſe we are ſolicited by the arguments of the ſubtile, and 
from its breaking in a ragged, uncertain, irregular man- the raillerie; of the prophane. | 5 Rogers s Sermons, 
ner. Woodward on Foſſils, 2. The ſtone with which they RarmEnT. 2. /. | [for arraiment, from array.] Veſture ; 
ſmooth the edge of a tool new ground and left ragged. veſtment ; cloaths; dreſs ; garment. A word, now little 


RAIL. 2. /. [riege!, German.] 1. A croſs beam fixed at uſed but in poetry. 


the ends in two upright poſts. 2. A ſeries of poſts con- His raiments, though mean, received handſomeneſs by the 


nected with beams, by which any thing is incloſed: a 1 „ babe mak thee blutk i | V 

pale is a ſeries of ſmall upright poſts riſing above the Be thou aſham'd, that I have took upon me a 
croſs beam, by which they are connected: a rail is a ſe- eee e, e ee S)haleſteare. 
ries of croſs beams ſupported with poſts, which do noet Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies. Dryden. 

. riſe much above it. 3. A kind of bird. 4. [Hæzle, Sax. ] You are to conſider them as the ſervants and inſtruments of 


A- woman's upper garment- This is preſerved only in the action, and fo give them food, and reſt, and raiment, that 
word nightrail. | 6 they may be ſtrong and healthful to do the duties of a charita- 


(1. ) If you make another ſquare, and alſo a tennant on each ble, uſeful, pious life. | ee. 
untennanted end of the ſtiles, and another morteſs on the top 19 RAIN. v. u. [henian, Saxon; regenen, Dutch. ] 1. To 
and bottom rails, you may put them together. Moon. fall in drops from the clouds. 2. To fall as rain. 3. /? 

(2.) A man, upon a high place without rails, is ready to Rains. Ehe water falls from the clouds. - 
fall. | Dann, Naturas Hor. (I.) Like a low- hung cloud, it rains fo faſt, 4 

A large ſquare table for the commiſſioners, one ſide being That all at once it falls. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 
ſufficient for thoſe of either party, and a rail for others which The wind is South Weſt, and the weather lowring, and like 
went round. e 100% Clarendon. to rain. 5 | | Locke. 

(3.) Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge and (2.) The eye marvelleth at the whiteneſs thereof, and the 

pPheaſant. ke 70 Carew's Survey of Cornwall, heart is 'aftoniſhed at the raining of it. Eccluſ. xliii. 18. 
To RAIL. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To incloſe witk They ſat them down to weep; nor only tears 
rails. 2. To range in a line. * EReain d at their eyes, but high winds roſe within. Millon. 
.̃ H.) The hand is ſquare, with four rounds at the corners; (.) That which ſerves for gain, [971 | 
© this ſhould firſt have been planched over, and railed about with And follows but for forum. 
- _ balliſters. ' © © Carew's Survey of Cornwall, Will pack when it begins to rain | 
As the churchyard ought to be divided from other profane And leave thee in the ſtorm. ,- Shakeſp. King Lear. 


places, ſo it ought to be fenced in and raited, Ayliffe: Ta RAIN. v. a. To pour down as rain, 


1 rain'd down fortune, how ring on your head: le; to obtain a certain ſum. 12 To collect; to aſ- 
| 2h e Sbaleſbeare. ſemble z to levy. 20. To give riſe to. 21. To 3 5 
Ran ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear, 5 to be bred or propagated; as, he raiſed theep ; he raiſed 
| Make ye his 2 Inver Ares Timon of Athens. heat where none grew before. 22. To raiſe is, in 
ſr ere had fami 3 Sig 1 
N from heav'n ans Milton's Paradiſe Loft. its ſenſes, to elevate from low to high, from mean to il 


| | a luſtrious, from obſcure to famous, or to do ſomething 7 | 
es N 1 51 n ee 18 8 that may be by an eaſy figure referred to local — — 


When ſhall we three meet again; 23. ToRa1se paſte. To form paſte into pies without a Mr. 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain. | Shakeſpeare. un. _ + ak A e | L 
With range jth; Fails, and ſhowers were they end, | (1.) The elders went to 7aiſe him up from the earth. Jim 
| 54 Wiſdom, xv1. 16. a | e, Sam. xii, Ti 
— The loſt clouds pour | Such a bulk as no twelve bards could raiſe | 
Into the ſea an uſeleſs ſhow'r, x 5a by | Twelve ſtarv'ling bards of theſe degen'rate days. Pope. 
And the vext ſailors curſe the rain, (3.) Take his carcaſe down from the tree, caſt it at the enter- 
For which poor farmers pray'd in vain. Waller. ing of the gate, and raiſe thereon a heap of ſtones. Joſ. viii. 
Rain is water by the heat of the ſun divided into very ſmall (4.) Counſellors may manage affairs, which nevertheleſs are 
parts aſcending in the air, till encountering the col d, it be con- far from the ability to raiſe and am lify an eſtate. Bacon. 
denſed into clouds, and deſcends in drops. | Ray. LAT” Thou, ſo pleas'd, : | 
Rai'nzow. A. , [rain and bow.] The iris; the ſemi- 87 if Fu thy creature to what height thou wilt 1 
circle of various colours which appears in ſhowery wea- +5 That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, , 
| Ther. Io raiſe my fortunes.  . Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Caſting of the water in a moſt cunning manner, makes a (6.) The plate-pieces of eight were raiſed three-pence in the 


perfect rainbow, not more pleaſant to the eye than to the mind, piece. Temples Miſcellanies. 
ſo ſenſibly to ſee the proof of the heavenly iris. Sidney. (7:) The Perſians gazing on the ſun, 
To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shakeſpeare. Admir'd how high 'twas plac'd, how bright it ſhone ; 


The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large wings diſpread 


i 4 i But as his pow'r was known, their thoughts were rais'd, 
in the form of a ſemicircle, the feathers of ſundry colours. 


And ſoon they worſhipp'd, what at firſt they prais'd. Prior. 


| | Peacbam. : 4 : bi 
They could not be ignorant of the promiſe of God never to (3) Life N een b. $0 great = Ms | 1 
drown the world, and the raizbow before their eyes to put (9.) He raiſeth the ſtormy wind. Pſalm cvii. 28: wo 
1 | Brown's Fulgar Erreurs. He might taint _ | We 
This 7aznbow never appears but where it rains in the fun- Tho animal ſpirits, that from. pure blood ariſe | | {14 
ſhine, and may be made artificially by ſpouting up water, Thence raiſe diſtemper d thoughts. ms Milton, {18 
which may break aloft, and ſcatter into drops, and fall down Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them with his 44 
like rain; for the fun, ſhining upon theſe drops, certainly thunders, and Neptune raiſing his tempeſts.  - Pope. Wt; 


cauſes the bow to appear to % ſpectator ſtanding in a true poſi- 


tion to the rain and fun : this bow is made by refraction of the F 


* 

= BY 

=; 
17 
4 


fan's light in drops of falling rain. Newton's Opticks. Do. as ry pony — ann er e- 1 f 
The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, Inca then employs his pains wa 1 
el e mw - Ng Pope. In parts remote to raiſe the Tuſcan ſwains. Dryden. I. 
ray rau | x ow Charms into ; 7 | I mo 
And nought of Lyce but herſelf is old. ; Young. (14-2 ING _ ens mes e ae 585. 4 
RN DEER. n. J. HHnanar, Saxon; rangifer, Latin.] A (13.) One hath ventur'd from the deep to rarſe | 
deer with large horns, which, in the northern regions, New troubles. 53 ? Milton, 
draus ledges through the ſnow. God vouchſafes to raiſe another world . 
PF. a1'NINESS, #- . [from rainy.) The ſtate of being From him. * Milton, I 
ſhowery. : 408 8 (14. ) The ſpirits of the deceaſed, by certain ſpells and in- | 
Rain-w ATER- . ＋ [rain and a0 ater.) Water not taken I OG ata —_— ö * 8 | Sandys's 2. 
from ſprings, but falling from the clouds. | 3 Ba ee e i AA 
Bog oy 4 MEE: MN dry houſe, 1s Mo than the rain- (15.) He was delivered for our offences, and raiſed again for 
77S D 
Rain-water is to be preferred before ſpring-water, - Mort. bee A e * raiſed in glory ; La 8 
i . . \ : 5 . R . . * 
Ra1 * adj. Lirom. rare.) - Showery GE 16.) Rarſe not a falſe report. Exodus, xxiii. 1. 
* N 8 mn our gi . A fey _ d, The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the dead 
e the gan + R F b bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks to be the ferry- 
| ; EE bots _ Shakeſpeare's Hemy V. man of hell, and ſolemn ſtories raiſed after him. Brown, 
A NN 8 in a very rainy day, and a contentious =” —— Wantonneſs and pride 
Words JOE SUSE: ov. xxvii. 15. Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds i 7 
' - p hoſtile deeds in peace. Milton. 
To RAISE. wv. 4. [reſa, Swediſh ; reiſer, Daniſh.) 1. To (17.) All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting ſound. 
lift; to heave. 2. To ſet upright: as, he raiſed @ ma/t, | | | Dryden. | 
3. 10 erect ; to build up. 4. To exalt to a ſtate more Soon as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry. Dryden. 
great or Uluſtrious. 5. To amplify ; to enlarge. 6. To (18.) — Britain,” once deſpis'd, can raiſe 
increaſe in current value. 7. To eleyate; to exalt. 8. As ample ſums, as Rome in Cæſar's days. * Arbuthnet, 
To advance; to promote; to prefer. g. To excite; to I ſhould not thus be bound, „ 
put b e e WAR Re ang o* 
up- IT, To rouſe ; to ſtir Up. 12 10 Sve beginning | bie inceſſant armies. 8 g Milton 
110 ge raiſed the family... 13 To bring into being. ; (20.) Higher argüment * 47 . 


14. To call into view from the. ſtate of ſeparate ſpirits. Remains, ſufficient of itlelf to rade 
15. To bring from death to life. 16. To occaſion; to That name, ufleſs years damp my wing. 


begin. 17. To ſet up; to utter loudly.” 18. To col-  (23-) Miſs Lyddy can dance a jig, and raiſe pafte, Sf adler. 


Sf ectator. 
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And drink water of the rng, dar "in the fe a up that bas the heath 
- 3 28 a * b +'F pn-£ 54 # rn 1 | ** 9 LF 


Bright Arethuſa, che moſt nouriſhing © _— , And-keeps it ates ©: at, © 
240 Na ſer of has: „ le HY dn. r Chapman. 7 RAR x . * To ſearch. to grope. ; It has © tb 
Ten ſhall ſtand up in his eſtate à ier of taxes. Dan. xi. an idea of coarſeneſs or nbiſomeneſs. 2. To paſs — 
They that are the oe 1 of their houſes, are W n. , p ĩͤĩ o ITE ROS "TAE 

dulgent towards their children, . 6G6J. d TE wo be EE TE Sen 3 4": 

e He t that ale of his anceſtors, the founders and raiſer; of a Fon b your hearts, there will be rate for it. Shakeſ 

125 doth confeſs that he hath leſs virtue. Taylor. It is as offenſive, as to rate into a dunghill. ears. 
ai 


| | er of human kind! by nature caſt, 3 T5 cher VIfngy tetris? South. 
Naked and helpleſs, EN © © Thomfon's Autumn, © Or for the A ER 67's, ts RENT 
i . [racemus, Lat. raiſin, Fr.] Nalſins are the Then melts the maſs. 3 mY Dryden's Perf 
fruit of the vine ſuffered to remain on the tree till One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words, Ac 
perfectly ripened, and then dried: grapes of every kind, Are never to be revived, but when ſound. or ſignificancy is 
preſerved in this manner, are called raiſins, but thoſe _ | 1 : BS Ig 88 Dryden. 
dried in the fun are much ſweeter and pleafanter than nd, ter having made eſſays into it, as they do for coal in Eng. 


they rate into the moſt promiſing parts. Ai 
(2. When Pas hand reached ban to take, - _ 
The fox on Knees and elbows tumbled down: 


thoſe dried in dvens they are called jar raiſins, from 
their being imported in earthen jars. Hills Materia Med. 


Dried grapes or rains, boiled in a convenient proportion of Pas could ne Aru | | 
iter, make finvet 8 A which being betimes Uldiffel afford - ir EO NR 
an oil and. ſpirit much like the rains themſelves. Boyle. The Belgians tack upon our rear ng Sidney. . 
RAK E. „. 't '[refirum, Lat. pace, Sax. racche, Dutch] And raking chaſe-guns through Pour? ley Bd! Deen. 
I. An inſtrument with teeth, by which the ground is RAK x. u. /. [from rate.] One that rakes, 5 22 


divided, or light bodies are gathered up. 2. [Racaille, RA KEHELL. . / [of this word the etymolooy 3 

Fr. the low rabble, or r-4e/, Dutch, a worthleſs cur dog-] ful: as it is . it is Barca — 7 

A looſe, diſorderly, vicious, wild, gay, thoughtleſs fel- rake and bell, and may aptly repreſent a wretch whoſe 

'low ; a man addicted to pleaſure. ** life is paſſed in places of lewdneſs and wickedneſs : Skin- 
(..) At Midſummer down with the brembles'and brakes, ger derives it from racaille, French, the rabble; Junius 
And after abroad with thy forkes and thy rakes. Tufer. from relel, Dutch, a mongrel dog.] A wild, worthleſs, | 


| us deity wou'd pleaſe _ | 
To gude „ diffolute, debauched, ſorry fellow. | 
Of ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under ground, Dryden. aue ond = frie of theſe rakebel] horſe-boys, growing up in 
He examines his fate in the ſtream, combs his rueful locks avery and villainy, are their kern ſupplied. Spenſer. 
with a rale. 5 | Garth.. .. The king, when he heard of Perkins's ſiege of Exeter, ſaid 
(2.) The next came with her ſon, who was the greateſt rale 1 that the king of rakebells was landed in the Weſt, and 
in the place, but ſo much the mother's darling, that ſhe left her ry ries rr eden; nn He „ Barn, 
huſband for the fake of this graceleſs youth. Addiſon. een rakebell of the town, whoſe character is ſet off with 5 | 
| - Rakes hate ſober grave gentlewomen. | Arbutbnot, ve prodigality, prophaneneſs, intemperance and luſt, is Nc. 
Men, ſome to bus neſs, - ſome to pleaſure take; N ich a lady of great fortune to repair his own, Which 
But ev'ry woman is at heart a rake. Pope. „ 5 vices had almoſt ruined. d. 
Tbe ſire ſaw ſmiling his own virtues wake; Ra'xEHELLY. adj. [from rakebell.] Wild; diſſolute. 
The mother begg'd the bleſſing of a rate. n I ſcorn the rate helly rout of our ragged rhimers, which with- 
To dance de; pak places, that fops and rates might admire gut learning boaſt, without judgment jangle, and without rea- 
the fineneſs of her ſhape, and the beauty of her motions. Law, ſon rage and foam, _ _  Spenſer's Paſtoral: 


F a.» Ls ies: n : No breaking of windows or glaſſes for ſpight, 

. a rake. 5; To Saw together py, ud fooling the goods for «rateblh prank Bon, Jab 

by violence. 4. To ſcour ; to ſearch with eager and There 1a . porn 8 SOM 3 2 1 
R 5. To heap together and cover. heat . uu <IDEE- 5 er = 
To rake the fire is ſtill uſed. NE. 1 8 | IS | = f 
1 2 N wal cle it ond fot it on cocks. Ter. , 41 0 5 3 [ 54 + 2 2 Ale, F. my 

teeth w ; 24. , . | : "2. A c : 
Rake helmets up. _ 815 May's Virgil's Georgicks. treat with il'ghi contempt ; to treat with fatirical merri- 
If it be ſuch a precious jewel as the world takes it for, yet Tent. | | 
| «they are forced to rale it out of dunghills ; and accordingly the (1.) With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
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apoſtle gives it a value ſuitable to its extract,  —- South, Regain'd in heav'n Milton. 
. (2+) As they rake the green appearing ground, Publick arguing ſerves to whet the wits of hereticks, and b 


The ruſſet hay-cock riſes. 5 | Thomſon. ſhewing weak parts of their doctrines, prompts them to raily 

T3.) An rage? defire'to rake together whatſberer might pr, Al their ſophiltry to fortify them with faltacy. Decay of Piet 
judice or any, way hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath _ Luther deters men from ſolitarineſs; but he does not mean 
cauſed the collector's pen ſo to run as it were on wheels, that from'a ſober folitude,' that rallies our ſcattered ftrengths, and 
the mind, which ſhould guide it, had no leiſure to think, Hook, Pfepares us againſt any new encounters from without. Atterb. 


What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! | K.) Honeycomb has not lived a month, for theſe forty years, 
How, i A nes of thrift, UE, _- of the ſmoke of London, and rallies 2 ns aunty 
Does he rake this together. FSbuleſp. Henry VIII. He. A auiſen, Spectator. 
— Aff = grout formidable vp MO, If after the 5 of this letter, you find yourſelf in a 
Had rab'd togeiller village rabble.  Hudibras, humour rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort me, I de- 
III-gotten goods are ſquandered away with as little conſcience © fire. you would throw it into the fire. Addiſon. 
as they were rak'd toget ts LU Eftrange. 2 Strephon had long confeſs'd his am'rous pain, : 


(4+) The ſtateſman rakes. the town to find a plot. Sevift, __ Which gay Corinna rally with diſdain. 9. 
n Here i' th' ſands | To Ra'LLY. v. n. 1. To come together-in a hurry. 2 
Thee I'll rale n, the poſt unſanctiſied 
Of murtk'rous 


d 1 


+... + To-come again into order, 3. To exerciſe ſatirical merri- 
chers, ; n Shakeſp. King Lear. ment. . 1 i + 125 1 6.5 4 's + aa. 
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; da new _—_ ſpringing out of nothing, he yer N in- excurſiop. TOR be 
| | numerable parts of matter chanced juſt then to ra - "> © "This coriceit puts ad 5 the ramble up and down G 
"208 to form themſelves into this new world. een. till very wearineſs brings us at laſt to ee eee. : 
Ld. The Grecians rally, and their pow rs unite 3. Coming home after a ſhort Chriſtmas rs a letter 
| With fury charge vs, Dryden: AEncis, - pon my bie | Swift | 
"Raw ”, JS. nam, Saxon; ram, Dutch. 1. A male She quits the narrow path of ſenſe 8 
a ſheep; in ſome provinces, a tup- 2 Aries, the vernal For a dear ramble through impertinence. S 22 
ſign. 3: An inſtrument with an iren head to batter Ru“ 3 a . [from ramble] Rover: wanderer. . 
Walls. Says the rambler, we muſt e en beat it out. L*Eftrange. 


t.) The ewes, being "oY tathed to the'rams. Shakeſp. 
An ofa ſbeep-whiſtling rogue, a ram tender. Shake. 
Much like a well owe ee or feltred ram he 
ſtews, Cbatman. 
Von may draw the bones of a ram's head hung with ſtrings 
| of beads and ribbands. Peacbham on Drawing. 
A xam their off ring, and a ram their meat. Dryden. 
(2.) The ram having paſs'd the ſea, ſerenely ſhines, 
And leads the year. | Creech's Manilius. 
| 3.) Let not the piece of virtue, 
: 13,00 Which 3 is ſet as the cement of our love, 
' "EO 1 * it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortreſs of it. Shale ſp. Antony and. Cleopatra. 
Judas calling upon the Lord, who without rams or en- 
ines of war did caſt down Jericho, gave a fierce aſſault againſt 
the walls. 2 Mac. xil. 15. 


To Ram. wv. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To drive with vio- 


_driven hard together. 


(1.) Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mite ears, 
That long time have been barren, 
Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he could do 
no good by. ramming with logs of timber, he ſet one of the 
gates on fire. 
The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard fto opped, or 
with powder alone rammed in hard, maketh no great difference 
in the loudneſs of the report. Bacon s Nat. Hit. 
Here many poor people roll in vaſt balls of ſow, which they 


A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was filled with 


Ra/MAGE: n. £ from ramus, Lat.] Branches of trees. 

Te RA MAG E, C. . See To RUM 

To RA'MBLE v. n. [rammelen, Dutch, to rove looſely i in 
luſt ; ramb, Swediſh, to rove.] To rove looſely and 
irregularly ; z to wander. 


gathers the man into himęelf. 
He that is at liberty to ramble i in 


Luxuriant ſhoot, Thompſon s prin. : 


aeg heaven Tad! Ri MBLE- . ½ beo, abe verb.] 


lence, as with a battering ram. 2. To fill whe _ _ | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Tacos Henry VII. 258 


ram 8 and cover from the ſun- ſnine. Addiſon. 
) As when that deviliſh iron engine wrought 
In hs | hell, and fram'd by furies ſkill, 
windy nitre and quick ſulphur frauy ht, 
And ps with bullet round ordain'd to kill. Stenſer. 
He that proves the king, | 
To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd up our gates f againſt the world.  Shakeſp. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth, but\the citizens made a countermine. ard. 
This into hollow engines, long and round, | 
Thick ramm'd, at th' other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and rafurinte; ſhall ſend forth 
Such implements of miſchief, as ſhall daſh _ | 
To pieces. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


* ſound materials, and as to make the foundation ſolid. . 
 Arbuthnot on Coins. 


* from en of kke ſpar, at the top of an o 


Shame contracts the ſpirits, fixes the ramblings of fancy, Tad . 


Forth. 
perfect darkneſs, what is 
his liberty better than if driven up and down as a bub by the _ 


" 
ow 


* A * 


Ra'mnooze.} nu. J. A drink made of wine, ale, eggs and 
Ra'mpuse. J ſugar in the winter time; or of wine, 

milk, ſugar and roſewater in the ſummer time. - Bailey. 
Ra'MEKIN- Th /- [ramequins, Fr.] In cookery, ſmall 
RAM n, N lices of bread covered with a farce of 

cheeſe and eggs. Bailey. 
Ra'uevrs, . 7 [ramenta, Lat.] Scrapings 'L 5 


Rantyrea TION. u. if. [ramification, Fr. from ramus, Lat.] 
. Diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the 1 of 
re out. 2. Small branches. 


( 1.) By continuation of profane hiſtories or other monuments 


kept together, the genealogies and ramifications of ſome ſingle 
| families to a vaſt extenſion may be preſerved. Hale, 


(2.) As the blood and chyle paſs together through the ami 
. of the pulmonary artery, they will be ſtill more perfectly 
mixed; but if a pipe is divided into branches, and theſe again 
ſubdivided, the red and,hite liquors, as they paſs through the 
ramifications, will be more intimately mixed; the more ramfi- 
' cations, the mixture will be the more pei fect. . Arbuthnor. 
To Rai'mipy. v. 4. [ramifier, Fr. ramus and facis, Lat-] 

To ſeparate into branches. 


ous and ramfied roots, which it ſhot into the water, preſented a 
ſpetiacle not unpleaſant to behold. Boyle. 


To RAM v. v. n. To be parted into branches. 


Aſparagus affects the urine with a foetid ſmell, eſpecially if ; 
cut when they are white; when they are older, and begin to- 


ramify, they loſe this quality. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Ra'mwts. n. / from ram. ] 1. An inſtrument with which - 


2. The ſtick with which the 


any thing is driven hard. 
Wo is forced into the gun. 


The maſter bricklayer muſt try the Saane nene with an N 


iron crow w_ rammer, to ſee whether the foundations are ſound. 

n ſuddenly, while he was ram- 
ming in a cartridge, the took fire, and ſhot the rammer 
out of his hand.  Wiſeman's Surgery, 

 Ra'misn. adj. [from ram.] Strong ſcented. #* 


(2. A mariner loading a gun 


| Rat MOUS.: adj. [from ramus, Latin. ] Branchy ; ;z conſiſting 


of branches. 
Which vaſt contraction and Expanijon ſeems dried e, 


by feigning the particles of air to be ſpringy and ramous, or 5 


tied up like hoops, or. by any other means than a repulſiye 
A Famous effloreſcence;: of a fine white ſpar, found hanging 

d wrought cavern. 
Wioodward on Foſſils. 
rampare, Italian; nem- 
6. O'0 = with violence. 


To RAMP. b. u. [ranper, French ; 
pen, Saxon. ] 
as a plant. 

(J.) Foaming tary; their bridles they would champ, 


O Out of the thickeſt wood _ 


wind. Locte. 4 ramping lyon ruſhed ſuddenly, 
Chapman has taken advantage of an immeaſurable length of Hunting full greedy after ſavage blood. | Spenſer.” | 
verſe, notwithſtanding which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe ſo 4 They gape upon me with their mouths ; as a ram and 
looſe and rambling as his. _ Pope. roaring lion. Pſalm xxil. 13. 
. Never aſk leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an idle pon a bull, that deadly pellowed, | 
| rang fellow. Sao Directions 70 nen. Two horrid lions ramft, and ſeiz d, and 5 0. anne, 
Oi'er his ample ſides the rambling ſprays | 


- ;Sportin _ lion Os 5 and 1 in his oy 
* 1 


Wandering} i irregular | . 


The mint, grown to have a pretty thick ſtalk, with the vari- 5 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | 


Newton's Of ticks. 


2. To climb | 


A trampling the fine element, would money __ Heu | 
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(2.) Furaihed with claſpers and tendrils, they catch. hold of Reisig! 


. ſo ramping upon 1 8 mount up to a great RANCcI DIT V. 
e I ag Ray on 0 N. Ra N.TOKOVS 
R, "Leap 8 | 
| 17 i, Wy tho the ak vie Bo P5 * y 


He is vaulting variable amp, 
In "your deſpight, upon your urſe, 
— The bold Aſcalonite * Mert . 
Fled 9 his lion ramp, old warriors turn C 
Their plated backs mn his heel. Milton s Agoniftes. 
RAMPATLLIAN. . „ A mean wretch. Not in uſe. 
Away you ſcullion, you FRM, you fuſtilarian. 
. Shaleſpeare. 
Rane NCY- n, 7. (on rampant. 1 Prevalence; e 


lar ce, 


1 


the countenance of their betters, ſo th have took ſome ſteps 


them the:approhation of the old. South, 


RA MyrANT, adj, [ramfant, Fr. from ramp ] 
rant; overgrowing reſtraint; 2. [In heraldry.] Rampant 
Is when the lion is reared up in the eſcutcheon, as it were 

ready to combate with his enemy. Peacham. 
(.) The foundation of this behaviour towards perſons ſet 
apart for the ſervice of God, can be nothing elſe but atheiſm ; 


the growing rampant ſin of the times. South, 
| he ſeeds of death grow up, till, like rampant weeds, they 
choak the tender ſſower of life. Clariſſa. 


(.) If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probable a lion rampant, but couchant or dormant. Brown. 

| The lion rampant ſhakes his brinded mane, Milton. 
JD RAM ART. N v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify with 


70 RAMH IRE. 5 ramparts. Not in uſe. 
. Set but thy foot | 
Againſt our ram ird gates, and they hall ope.  Shateſp. 
The marquis directed part of his eu to rampart the gates 


and ruinous places of the walls. Hayward. 
; Ra'MPART. 2 /. [rempart, Fr.] 1. The platform of the 
Ra"uyire. F wall behind the parapet. 2. The wall 


round fortified places. 

(2.) She felt it, when paſt preventing, like a river; no ram- 
Fires being built againſt it, till already it have overflowed. 

| Sidney. 

Yo” have: cut a way for virtue, which our great men 

Held ſhut up, with all ramparts, for themſelves. 


knows, has the equity of God to ſtand as a mighty wall or ram- 
part between him and damnation: for any infirmities. South. 
The ſon of Thetis, rampire of our hoſt, 


Is worth our care to keep, | Dryden. 
The Trojans round the place a rampire caſt, | 
And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. Dryden. 
No ſtandards, from the hoſtile erf, torn, 
Can any future honours give 
+. To the victorious monarch's name. Prior. 
RAMs. n. /. [rafunculus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Ramtion is a plant, whoſe tender roots are eaten in the 
ſpring, like thoſe of radiſhes. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ra' MSONS. #. /. [allium 1 e. J. An herb. 


Ainſworth, 
Ran. preterite of run. | 
The dire example ran 8 all the field, 
Till heaps of brothers were hy brothers kill'd. © Addiſon. 


7% RAN H. v. a. [corrupted from wwrench.] To ſprain ; 


to injure with violent contortion. This is the Proper 
ſenſe, but, in Dryden, it ſeems to be to tear. 
Aͤgainſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 
And ranch'd his hips with one continu'd wound. 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. 
RA/NCID. adj. [ranclias: Lat.] Strong ſcented.” 
The oil, with which fiſhes abound, often turns rancid, and 


. 
Garth. 


lies heavy on the ſtomach, and affe&ts the very ſweat with a 
's | rancid ſmell. 


8 Shahe, 5 | 


As they are come to this height and ram ancy of vice, from 


in the ſame, that the extravagances of the young ee with 


i. Exube- . 


Bien. Johnſon. 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and practiſes what he. 


2 not on er. 
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: 1 ae rancid bene, Lat] Strong 
ſcent, as of old oil. 
aj. from rancour 9 Malignant; \malicious 
"ſpiteful in the utmoſt degree. 
80 flam' 4 his eyen with ra oy Farcorous ine. © Spenſer 
15 Becauſe > en | "py" 
4 Duck with Franc nods. and apiſh "abi 2 
_ I muſt be held a raxcorous enemy. _Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
The moſt powerful of theſe were Phariſees, and Sadduces ; 
of whoſe chief doctrines ſome notice is taken by the evan liſts, 
as well as of their rancor ous oppoſition. to the goſpel of * heiſt. 
1 Meſt on the . 
Ra's COROUSLY- adv. [from rancbrous Aen. 
RA/NCOUR. 1. /. ſraxceeur, old Fr.] 1. Inveterate ma- 
I1gnity-; malice; ſtedfaſt implacability ; ſtanding hate, 
2. Virulence; corruption. | 
(1.) His breaft full of rancor like canker to freat, Tuber. 
As two brave knights in bloody ficht | 
With deadly rancour he enranged found. Ste zer. 
All the way that he fled for very  rancour and deſpite ; in 
their return, they utterly conſumed and waſted whatſoever the 
had before left unſpoil | Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
* Rancour will out, proud prelate ; in thy face 
I fee thy fury. | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
It iges from the rancorr of a villain, 
A recreant and moſt degen rate traitor. I" Rich. II. 
Milion. 


Such ambuſh 
| Waited with helliſh ra icon imminent, _ 

No authors draw upon themſelves more diſpleaſure, than 
thoſe who deal in political matters, which is juſtly incurred, 
conſidering that ſpirit of rancour and virulence, with which 
works of this nature abound. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Preſbyterians and their abettors, who can equally go to a 
church or conventicle, or ſuch who bear a perſonal rancour to- 
wards the clergy. Swift. 

(2.) For Bancho's iſſue, Duncan have I murther'd 
Put 7azcour in the veſſel of my peace 
Only for them. _ Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Ramp. . J [rand, Dutch-] Border; ſeam: as, the rand 


of a woman'”s ſhoe. 
Ra'npom. 2. /. [randon, Fr.] Want of direction; want 
of rule or method; chance; hazard; roving motion. 
For, not to ſpeake 
At needy random; but my breath to breake 


* a. th th 


In ſacred oath, Ulyſles ſhall return, Chapman. 
Thy words at random argue inexperience. Milton. 
He lies at random careleſsly diſfus d, 

With languiſh'd head unpropt, 

As one paſt hope abandon'd. Milton. 
Fond. love his darts at random throws, | 

Wallrr. . 


And nothing ſprings from what he ſows. 
The ſtriker muſt be denſe, and in its belt velocity: the angle, 
which the miſſive is to mount by, if we will have it go to its 
furtheſt random, mutt be the halt of a right one; and the fi- 
gure of the miſſive muſt be ſuch, as may give ſcope to the air 
to bear it. Digby. 
In the days of old the birds lived at randhm in a-lawlels ſtate 
of anarchy; but i in time they moved for the ſetting up of a 
king. L' Eftrange's Fables. 
Who could govern the dependance of one event upon ano- 
ther, if that event happened at random, and was not caſt into 
a certain relation to ſome foregoing purpoſe to direct. 

South's Sermon. 
Tis one thing hes a perſon of true merit is drawn as like 
as we can; and another, when we make a fine thing at random, 
and perſuade the next vain creature that *tis his own ME. 
ape. 
RAIN DOM. adj. Done by chance; in without direction. 
Virtue borrow'd but the arms of chance, | 

And ſtruck a random blow: twas fortune s work, 
And fortune take the praiſe. |» Dryden. 


Ra NFORCE, n. * The ring of a gun vent + the er 
n g. | 


* 


* ET * 


A. N. | 
Rive. e ring. F 


% * x * 


Complaints were ſent dean up to hank — rang all 
over the empire. Sr Coν⁰ν 
To RANGE. v. 4.  [renger, Fr. enge, Welſh.] 1. To 

place in order; to put in ranks. 2. To rove over. 


(1.) Maccabeus ranged his N by bands, and went againſt 
Timotheus. 2 Mac. xii. 20. 


He. ſav not the marquis till the battle was "WOT. 


Ender. 
Somewhat *. a. 1 27 

falſe preſumptuous hope, the ra ed pow'rs 

e 5 — 2 ring each his — you's | | 
| Purſues. ad Million. 
Mien, from the qualities they find united in them, and where- 
in they obſerve ſeveral individuals to agree, range them into 
1 — for the convenience of comprehenſive ſigns. Lacke. 
A certain form and order, in which we have long accuſtomed. 


344+, . 


ourſelves; to range our ideas, may be beft for us now, though 8 R. N /. Tfrom # range. 7 


not originally beſt in itſelf, Watts. 
(2.) To the copſe thy leſſer e — bs arti 

Teach him to range 18 ditch and force the brake. Gay. 

Jo RANGE. v. n. 1. To rove at large. 2. To be placed 


in order, to be ranked properly. 
cular direction. 
..) Czfar's ſpirit ranging Zerbe. 
With Ate by his ſide come hot from hell 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 


"gp AV lie” in a parti- 


VS 


Crx havock, and let ſlip the dogs of war. | Shakeſd 
J ſaw him in the battle range about; x 
And -watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth) - Shakeſp- 


As a roaring lion and a ranging” ho ſo is a wicked ruler RANK. adj. ſnanc, Saxon.) 


over the poor pops. 1 nad 91 
Other animals unactive range, eus on 
And of their doings God takes no metounit;: : \ 
Thanks to my ſtars, I have not rang 3 
The wilds of life, ere 1 could find a friend. 


Frov. xxviii. 15. 
Milton. 


Addliſon. 
56 (24). — 'Tis better to be lowly born, 7 WN * 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk d up in a gliſt ring grief, a 
And wear a golden ſorrow, ..., Shateſp. Honey VIII. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 


And bury all which yet Kane ranger, 


In heaps of run. Shatefp..C nr, 
(3.) Direct m 2 courſe ſo right, as with thy hand to ſhow, 


1 Which way the foreſts range, which way thy rivers flow. 
(Drayton. 
RANGE. 1. ,. [rangde, Fr. from the. verb. ] 1. A rank; 


any thing placed in a line. 2. A claſs; an order. 3. 
Excurſion; wandering. 4. Room for excurſion. * 
Compaſs taken in by any thing excurs ve, extended, or 
ranked in order. 6. Step of a ladder. 7. A kitchen 
rare. 8. A bolting ay to * meal. 5 
1.0 — You fle 


From that great face of wa, 58 em r 


anges. 85 . 2 bo 
- Prightedreach-other:;  Shakeſþ. Antony and Cleopatra. 


The light, which paſſed through i its ſeveral interſtices, paint- 
ed ſo many _ of colours, which were parallel and conti- 
 guous, and without any mixture of white. | Newton. 

From this walk you have à full view of à huge range of 
; mountains, that lie in the country of the Griſons. 

Theſe ranges of barren mountains, b 
pours and producing rains, fountains a 

plains that fertility they boaſt of. Bentley's Sermons. 

(2.) The next range of beings above him are the immaterial 

1 intelligences, the next below him is the ſenſible nature. Hale. 


OE r 


condenſing” the va- 
[ rivers, give the very 


(3. ) He may take 4 we all the world over, and draw in all 
that. wide tar mag 2 ſin and vice, and center it in his own 
breuſt. Coutb's Sermons. 


(4.) A man has not enough range of thought, to look out 


for any good which does not relate to his own intereſt. Addi ie 


(.) The range and compaly of Wer 8 Tay E 
we * circle oF the arts. 


1 * ? 


Addi ſon. 5 


pb L And; forc'd to drink their vapour. 
+ * l — The ewes, being rant, 


„ A N 


"Pat as creation"s:ample: range An N eee 
Tue ſcale of ſenſual mental PO ac ends. Pere. 
udge we by matze? habit can effac e; 


A. echons ? they full take x wider ange. ; Pye. 
2 ) The liturgy, pracliſed in England, would kindle thit 


jealouly, as the prologue to that defign, and as the Grit rage of 
that ladder, yeh ſhould er ve to mount oyer all their cuſtoms. 
11 5 . #7 NN Clarrndon. 
7. was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 
1 many rexges reur'd _— the nk | | 

And one great chimney. Yo 4 \ Spenſer. 

The buttery muſt be viſible, ind we need for our ranges, 4 
more ſpacious and luminous kitchen. motto Architect. 
The implements of the kitchen are ſpits, ranges, cobirons 


and pots. Bacon Phyfical Remains, 
Hle was bid at his firſt coming to take off the . ranges and Jet 
down the, cinders.. 4 fe CL Eftrange. 


1. „Ode that ranges ; a ro- 
ver a robber. 2: A dog that beats the ground. . 
An officer who tends the game of a foreſt. | 
(r.)- They walk not widely, as they were woont, 
Por fear of raungers and the great hoont, | 
Pit privily prolling to and fro, Spenſer”s at. 
Come, ſays the Tanger, here” $ neither honour nor money to 
ow by ſtaying. * er 
(2. ) Let your obſequious runger arch around, 
Nor will the roving {py direct in van, 
But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. Gay's Rural 5 tert. 
(.) Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus chief anger to the W king. 


£ 


'3 


72 


„High growing; ſtrong 
luxuriant. 2. Fruitful ; dancing ſtrong plants. 3. Ran. 


cidus, Lat.] Strong ſcented ; rancid. 4. High taſted ; 
ſtropg in quality. 5. Rampant; ; Fighgrown': ; raifed to 

a high degree. 6, Groſs; 'coarſe. The iron of a 
plane is ſet rant, when its edge finds fo fat below the 

ſole of the plane, that 1 in working it will take off a thick 


ſhaving. Moxon's Mechani cal E xerciſes, 
33 Down with the graſle, 


That grow eth in ſhadow ſo rande and 10 ſtout. 8 Tuſer. 
Is not thilk ſame goteheard proud. N 

That fits in younder bank, 

Whoſe ſtraying heard themlelfe ſhrowde,, Deu hey 1he tf! 

FEmong the buſhes rank. g Spenſer. 


Who would be out, being before his beloved miſtreſs ? 


— That ſhould you, if I were your ne or I ſhould think 


my honeſty ranker than my wit. 


In which diſguiſe; ... 
While other jeſts are ſomething rand. on- 133 
Her father hath commanded her to ſlip 
1 0 with Slender.  Shaksſþ. Merry Wives of Windpr. 
cam laſtly thither com'n with water is ſo ani. '7 
As though ſhe would contend. with Sabryn. ' Drayton. 
n moſt hugely rant. Draptan. 
Seven ears came up upon one ſtalk, rank and — Genef/is. 
They fancy that the difference lies in the manner of o__ 


3 t l e. 


* 


one being made by a fuller or ranker appulſe than the 6 


.. * Holder's Elements of &, AN. 

The molt plentiful Kato, * gives. birth to the nnen flowers, 
produces allo the razkeft wee ds. 
(2.) Seven thouſand broad- tail d ſheep g graz 4 JE, his downs ; 
Three thouſand camels, his ra paſtures Ted. Sandys. 


Where land 3 is Van, tis not gyod to ſow wheat after a fallow. 


+4 Mortimer's Huſband: y. 
(3. ) Rank ſelling rue, and cummin S for eyes. 


. their thick. 1 PRC Ur 
Rank of groſs, diet, ſhall we beenclouded, EY 


n 


la the 1 of Autumn turned to > ra 


Yor marſhes ſuch a ſtench cover, . 
e ns F We cf reeking Albula, 


| Stats Þ. 
12 Addijen, 
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a | Would i in 


publick and private vices. | 
Lepidus's houſe, which in his corifuligh! Was the fineſt in 
Rome, within eve years was not in the hundredth anl. 


To Ran. v. 4. [ranger, Fr, from the noun.) 


ns. EW" 


Hircina, ak with feat, en 
To cenſure Phillis for 1 | 


» 47 £4 88 K+ EY. 


Ray on the Creation. 


| 15 Divers ſen fowl taſte ran of the fiſh on whic 870 feed, Boyle. 


Bizantium's hot-bed better ſerv'd for ule, 
The _ is ſtubborn, and more rau the juice. Harte. 
(J.) For you, moſt wicked Sir, vn 10 call brother. 
my mouth, I do forgive * 
Thy rankeft faults. | 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as ran idolatry, and the de- 
vice of the devil, who always brought in idolatry under fair 
pretences. Stillingfleet's Def. of Diſcourſe on Roman Loot. 
Tis pride, ran pride, and haughtineſs of ſoul, '' © 
The Romans call it ſtoiciſm. | . Addiſow s Cato: 
This payer. of the people in Athens, claimed as the un- 
doubted privile # {i of an Athenian born, was the ranuke/ft en- 
croachment an 
left, Sat. 
(6.) My wife's a hobby-horſe, deſerves name | 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts. ta 
Before her troth-plight. Shakeſp. Winter's T. ale. 


RANK. n. , [ranp, Fr.] 1. Line of men placed a-breaſt. To Rank. v. 2. To be ranged; to be placed. 


2. A row. 3. Range of ſubordmation. 4. Claſs ; or- 
der. 5. Degree of dignity ; eminence; or excellence. 
6. Dignity ; high place: as, he is @ man of rank. 
(1.) Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 


Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. | Shateſteare. 
I have. ſeen the cannunn, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air. | Shakeſteare. 
- Is't. not "x | 
That we, the ſons and chile en of this iſle, | 
Fill up her enemies ranks ? Shateſp. King Job. 


His horſe-tro 5 that che vantgard had, he ſtriẽtiy did 


comman 


To ride their horſes temperatcley, to keepe their rakes, and ſhun | 


Confuſion. Chapman. 
(2.) Weſt of this place down in the neighbour bottom, 
| The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, | 
| Left on your right hand brings you to the place. 


Na e 
A ſylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre. | Milton. 
If ſhe walk, in even ranks they ſtand, 

Like ſome well-marſhall's and obſequious band. Waller, 
He cou'd through ranks of ruin go, | 
With ſtorms above and rocks below. Dryden's Horace. 
(3.) That ſtate, or condition, by which the natute of any 


thing i is advanced to the utmoſt perfection of which it is capable, 
according to its #azk and kind, is called the chief end or hap- 


pineſs of ſuch a thing. Wilkins. 
The wiſdom and goodneſs of the maker plainly appears in the 
parts of this ſtupendous fabrick, and the ſeveral degrees and 


8 of crratures in it. Locke. 


(4.) The enchanting power of pro pro ity over private perſous. 
is remarkable in relation to great Ag oms, where all ranks and 


orders of men, bein ng equally concerned in W | 
n HEerbury.. 


equally join in ſpreading the infection. 
or rank, nor ſex eſcapes the general frown, 
But ladies are ript UP, and cits knock'd down. | Young. 

(F.) Her charms have made me man, her raviſh'd love 
In Yank ſhall place me with the bleſs'd abore. Dryden. 
© Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rang, 

Perfections that are plae'd in bones and nerves. © Addiſon, 
He found many of tha chief ran and figure overwhelmed in 
| Davenant. 


Arbutbnot on Coins. 


* 11 „ . 


4.) Such animals as feed upon fleſhy 5225 ſach kind of 
food is high and rank, qualify it; the one by ſwallowing the 

hair of the beaſts they prey upon, the other by devouring fome 

| yr of the feathers of the birds they gorge themſelves with, 


Shateſp. Tae. | r is ra ed with idolatry: and witchcraft. 


T- i106 
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e 2 * 
428 a-breaſt 2. To ange in any daft a cl aſh” + 25 


o arrange methodically. | 
0 In view ood, rankd of ſeraphim another is 1 
| M. an. 


(2.) If ſour woe delights in fell hip. 
And needly will be van d with other griefs; 
Why follow d not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt” 5 dead, 


i”. Thy: father or thy mother. Shakeſpeare. 


He was a man 
of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking © 
Himſelf with princes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


| Decay of Piety. 
I have ranked this diverſion of chriſtian practice among the 


effects of our contentions. | Decay of Piety. 


Poets were ranked in the claſs of Philosophers, Pf the an- 


D made uſe of them as preceptors in muſick and morality. 


Broome r Notes on the Odyſſey. 
th ) Much i is faid touching the ranking of dignities as well 


temporal as ſpiritual, Selen. 
the groſſeſt degeneracy from the form Solon Pe 4 | 


Who now ſhall Fr to the ſun, or rat 
Vour tribes. Milton. 
Ranking all things under general and ſpecial heads, renders. 
the nature or uſes of a thing more ealy to be found out, when 
| we ſeek in what rank of beings it lies. Mattis Logick. 


Let that one article rank with the reſt; 
And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
From ſtraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
Go rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood. Tate. 


To RANK LE. v. . [from rank.} To feſter; to breed cor- 


ruption; to be inflamed in body or mind. 
As when two boars with rankling malice met, 
Their gory ſides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. Spenſer. 
I little-ſmart did feel; | 
And now it ranketh more and more, 
And inwardly it feſtereth ſore. - Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
That freſh bleeding wound 
Whilome doth rae in my riven breaſt, Spenſer. 
Beware of yonder dog ; | . 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death. | Shakeſpeare. 
The ſtorm of his own rage the fool confounds, 
And envy's ranking ſting th imprudent wounds, Sandys. 
Thou. ſhalt feel, enrag d with inward pains, - | 


The hydra's venom razkling in thy veins. Aadiſon. 
I have endur'd the rage of ſecret grief, 
A malady that burns and ales inward. Rowe, 


Ra'nkLy. adv. [from rank. ] ay nx 1 


Tis given out, that, ſleeping in 
A t ſtung me ſo. the „ ear 7 Denmark 


Is, by a forged proceſs of my, death, 
Raully abus d. Sbaleſy. Hamlet. 


RAIN KN ESS. u. . [from rank ] Exuberance ; ; ſuperfluity 


of growth. | 
It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much rankneſs, 

things leſs profitable, whereby that which principally it ſhould 

yield, being either prevented in place, os defrauded of nouriſh- 


ment faileth. . Hooker . 


Begin you to grape upon me; 1 will phyſick your rankneſs. 
| |  Shakeſp. As you like 11. 
Among the crowd i thi x an where a finger 
Could — be wedg'd in more; I am ſtifled 
With the mere raxkre/7 of their joy. Sbaleſp. e VIII. 
We'll like a bated and retired flood, 
| Leaving our rann 2 and irregular gourſe, bt 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds, we have o — Shakeſp. 


The crane's pride is in the rantneſs of her e 
| range. 


OY ONO the ſtubborn ſoil manur d, 3 - 
With rules of hufbandry the rankneſs cur'd 


Tam'd us to manners. bo 
Ra“ v. n. | 


The ſhrewmoniſe.. | 
The mus araneus, the ſrewinoule « or r ray... 


| Brown, 


) 
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| ToRa'ns4crxe . 4, [nan, Saxon, and ſata, Swediſh, to 


. ſearch for or ſeize. ] 1. To plunder ; to-pillage. 2. To 


Too a wild audience he conform'ed his voice, 


ſearch narrowly. 3. To violate ; to deflower. 
Wariſy awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it to defend. 


Who it to rob and ranſact did intend, . Spenſer. 
Their vow is made to raxſack Troy. Shakeſpeare, 


Men by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
 Ranſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 


* . 
Milton. 


Rifled the bowels of the earth. 1 
The ranſact d city, taken by our toils, : 
We left, and hither brought the golden ſpoilss. Dryden. 


The ſpoils vrhich they from ranſucbd houſes. brought, 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. yden. 
(2.) I ranſeck the ſeveral caverns, and ſearch into the ſtore- 
| houſes of water, to find out where that mighty maſs of water, 
which, overflowed the earth, is beſtowed... Wood 
3.) With greedy force he gan the fort aſſail, 
'  Whereof he weened — hon A | 
And with rich ſpoil of ranſacted chaſtity. 
 RA'NSOME. . /. [rangen, Fr.]. 
tion from. captivity or puniſhment. 
By his captivity: in Auſtria, and the heavy 
paid for his liberty, Richard was. hindered to purſue the con- 
queſt of Ireland, '. * Davies on Ireland. 
. Ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ſtars of morn. ſhall ſee him riſe,. 
The ranſom paid, which man from death redeems, | 
His death for man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Has the prince loſt. his army or his liberty? | 
Tell me what province they demand for ranſom. Denham. 
This as. a.r47Jozz. Albemarle did pay, $928 
For all the glories of fo great a life. | Dryden.. 
To adore, har at myſtery of divine love, God's ſendin 
his only ſon into 
a ranſom for them, would be noble exerciſe for the pens of the 
greateſt wits. W Tillotſon. 


Th' avenging pow'r 

Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, 

Till the fair ſlave be render'd to her ſire, 

And ranſom free reſtor d to his abode. Dryden. 

T. Rainsome- v. a. [rangonner, Fr.] To redeem from 
captivity or puniſhment. _ pen 


— How is't with Titus Lartius? 1 

— Condemning ſome to death and ſome to exile, 

Ranſoming him, or pitying, threatning the other, 
3 - | Shakeſpeare. 


I will ranſom them from the grave, and redeem them from 


death, _ 
He'll dying riſe, and-rifng- with him raiſe 

His brethren, r7arſom'd with his own dear life. 
Ra'ns0MER. 2. from ranſom. ] One that redeems. 
Ra'NSOMELESS. adj, (from ranſome.] Free from ran- 
ſome. 


Hoſea, xiii. 14. 


— 


Ranſomekſs here = ſet ON prifoners free. Shakeſpeare. | 
— wer him 
Up to his pleaſure ranſomeleſs and free. Shakeſpeare. 


To RAN T. v. n. [randen, Dutch, to rave-] To rave in 


violent or high ſounding language without:proportionable 
dignity of thought © © © | 
Look where my ranting hoſt of the garter comes ; 


there is either liquor in his pate, or money in his purſe, when 
he looks ſo merrily. Shalef. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Nay, an thou'lt "mouth, I 


* 4 


rant as well as thou. 


grinning and only ſhewing their teeth, o 
toring, others ſcolding and reviling. 


unſupported by dignity of thought. 


Dieem then the people's, not the writer's fin, 


of man or reaſon of things. 
RAY NT ER. 2. /. [from rant. A ranting fellow. 
 Ra'nT1eOLE, ad. [this word is wantonly formed from 


Ward. 


Spenſer... 
Price paid for redemp- 


is world to ſave-finners, and to give his lite 


27 Rap. v. 4. [from rapio extra , Eatin.] 


Milton, 


A Shateſpeare..- 

They have attacked me; ſome with piteous moans, others. 

"ranting and hec- © 
Stilling fleet, 


RANT. #. /. [from the verb.] High ſounding language 


Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantick age, 
Was fore d to let his judgment ſtoop to . en 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd through choice; 


Almanſor's rage, and rantt of Maximin. Granville 
This is a ſtoical rant, without any foundation in the nature 
Atterbury's Preface. 


rant.) Wild; roving; rakiſh, A low word. | 
What at years of diſcretion, and comport yourſelf at this 
rantipole rate : Congreve's Way of the World. 


To RANTIrOLE. v. 2. To run about wildly. A low 
word. 9 | | 


The eldeſt was a termagant imperious | wench ſhe uſed to- 
rantifole about the houſe, pinch the children, kick the ſervants, 
and torture, the cats and dogs. | Arbuthnot .. 


RANULA. . ſ. [Latin] Ranula is a ſoft ſwelling, poſ- 


ſeſſing the ſalivals under the tongue: it is made by con- 
geſtion, and its progreſs filleth up the ſpace between the 
Jaws, and maketh a tumor externally under the chin. 


Ranuneulus excel all flowers in the richneſs of their colours: 
of them there is a great variety, | Mortimer. 


To Rap, w. n. [hnzppan; Saxon.]. 1. To ſtrike with a 


quick ſmart blow. 

violence. | 
(1.) Knock me at this gate- 5 

And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave's pate. 

; br Nr Shaleſpeare. 


2. ToRax out, To utter with haſty 


* 
With one great peal they rap the door, 
Like footmen on a viſiting tay. 4 a 


at his footman. 
Addiſon. 
1. To affect 
with rapture ;: to ſtrike with extaſy; to hurry out of 
himſelf, 2. To ſnatch away. 3. To ſeize by violence. 
4. To exchange; to truck. A low word. 

(1.) Theſe are ſpeeches-of-men, not comforted with the hope 
of that they deſire, but rapped. with admiration at the view of 
enjoyed bliſs. | Hooker. 

Beholding the face of God, in admiration of. ſo great excel- 
lency, they all adore him; and being rapt.with Jum of his: 


beauty, they cleave inſeparably for ever unto him. Hooker... 
What thus raps you 7 are you well ? Sbaleſp. 
The government I caſt upon my brother, | 
And to my ſtate grew. ſtranger, being tranſported 
And raft in fecret ſtudies. N 2 Saleſpeare. 
Vou're ragt in ſome work, ſome dedication, 
7 o ed I Shakeſpearts. 
2 | Circl'd& me 
With all their welcomes, and as chearfully - 
Diſpoſed their rapt minds, as if there they ſaw. . 5 . 
Their naturall countrie. Cbapman. 


The rocks that did more high their foreheads raiſe 


To his raft eye. Chapman. 
I'm rapt with joy to ſee my Marcia's tears. | 8 
| Addiſon's Cato. 


It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, without being 


raft into admiration of. the. infinite wiſdom of the divine archi- - 


tect. Ch beyne s Philoſophical Pri sciples. 
Ra! t into future times, the bard begun, 4 | 


A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon! Pofe. 
Let heav'n ſeize it, all at once tis fir dd. 3 
Not touch d, but raft ;. not waken d, but inſpir d. Pope... 


(2.). He leaves the welkin way moſt beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the ſkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhyne. 


Stenſers. 


* 


Miſeman's Surgery. | 


Prior. . 
(2.) He was provoked in the ſpirit of magiſtracy, upon diſ- 
covering a judge, who.rafped'out a great oa 
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Underneath a bright ſea flow'd © 
Of jaſper, or of liquid-pearl, whereoen 
Who after came from earth, ſailing arriv d | | 
Wafted by angels, or flew. o'er the lake ins} Be | 

| Millon. 


ERapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ſteeds. | 
Standing on kB not raft above the pole. Milton. 
(3.) Adultrous Jour, the king of Mambrant, rab'd 
„Fair Joſian his dear love. Drayton. 


To Rar and rend. [more pro 


ſeize by violence. . Ty 
Their huſbands robb'd, and made hard ſhifts 
T” adminiſter unto their gifts | 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 1 
Joo ſcraps and ends of gold and filver. _ Hudibras. 
Rar.» / [from the verb.] A quick ſmart blow. 
How comeſt thou to go with thy arm tied up? has old Lewis 
given thee a rah over thy fingers ends? Arbuthnot. 
RAPA'CIOUS. a/. [rapace, Fr. rapax, Lat.] Given to 
plunder; ſeizing by violence. 
Well may thy Lord, appeas'd, 


Redeem thee quite from death's rapacious claim Milton. 
— Shall this prize, | | | 

Soon heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays, 55 

On that raf acious hand for ever blaze? Pote. 


RAA“ CIOUSLVY. adv. [from rapacious.] By rapine; by 
violent robbery. | & | 
 Raya'ctousNEss. . . 
being rapacious. 22 
RAA“ CITY. n. /. [rapacitas, Lat. rapacite, Fr. from 
rapax.] Addictedneſs to plunder ; exerciſe of plunder ; 
1avenouſneſs. | | n 
Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge them thoſe ſinall remains of ancient piety, which che 
rapacity of ſome ages has ſcarce left to the church. Spratt. 
Rare, A. , [rapt, Fr. raptus, Latin.] 1. Violent deflo- 
ration of chaſtity. 2. Privation; act of taking away. 
3. Something ſnatched away. 4. I he juice of grapes is 
drawn as well from the rate, or whole grapes pluck'd from 


the cluſter, and wine pour'd upon them in a veſſel, as 


from a vat, where they are bruiſed. Ray. 5. A diviſton 
of the county of Suſſex anſwering to a hundred in other 
counties. 6, A plant, from the ſeed of which oil is ex- 
preſſed. WL „ „ g 
Ur} You are both decypher'd . 
For villains mark'd with vate. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 
Rate call you it, to ſeize my own, 
My true betrothed love. Shakeſp. Titus Audronicus. 
The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of women by 
force into poſſeſſion, hawſoever afterwards aſſent might follow 


by allurements, was but a rape drawn forth in length, becauſe. 


the firſt force drew on all the reſt. Bacon Henry VII. 

| — Witneſs that night 3 
In Gibeah, when the hoſpitable door 2 
Expos'd a matron, to avoid worſe rape, Milton. 


The haughty fair, 


Who not the rape ev'n of a god could bear. Dryden. 
Tell the Thracian tyrant's alter'd ſhape, 
And dire revenge of Philomela's rate. Roſcommon. 
7 — Pear grew after pear, 1425 
Fig after fig came; time made never race Tv 
of any dainty there. | Chapman's Odyſſey. 
(3.) Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in van, 
'And rum'd orphans of thy rates complain. Sandys. 
Where now are all my hopes? oh never more 
'Shall they revive ! nor ri her rapes reſtore! - Sandys. 
RAPID. agi. [rapide, Fr. rapidus, Lat.] Quick; ſwift. 
Part ſhun the goal with ratid wheels. 4 Milton. 


While you fo ſmoothly turn and rowl our ſphere, _ 
That ratid motion does but reſt appear. Dryden. 
RaArI DIT x. =. / [rapidits, Fr. rapiditas, from rapidus, 
Lat.] Celerity ; velocity; ſwiftneſs, —— 


ol iis motion.] A ſmall ſword uſed 


perly rap and ran; hæpan, 
Saxon, to bind, and rana,  Iflandick, to plunder.] To 


[from rapacions.] The quality of 


ere the words are not monoſyllables, we. make them ſo 
our 7 afidity of pronunciation. * Addiſon, SpeAator. 
adv. from rapid] Swiftly : with quick mo- 
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Ra'piyxEss. n. /. [from rapid.]. Celerity ; ſwiftneſs, 

Ra'eiex. 2. J. [rapiere, Fr. ſo called from the quickneG 

only in thruſting. 

I will turn thy falſhood-to thy heart, 


Where it was forged, with my rapier's po 


| | int. Shakeſp. 
A ſoldier of far inferior ſtrength may manage a ra ier or fire- 
arms ſo expertly, as to be an overmatch for his adverſary... 
8 pP Efay o: Homer's Battles. 
Ra'rteR-riSH. 1. / The rapier-fiſb; called xiphias, grous 
ſometimes to the length of five yards: the ſword, which 
grows level from the ſnout of the fiſh, is here about a 
yard long, at the baſis four inches over, two-edged, and 
pointed exactly like a rapier: he preys on fiſhes, having 
_ firſt ſtabbed them with this ſword. Crews Myſzun. 
Ra'eine. #. /. [rapina, Lat. rapine, Fr.] 1. The act of 
- plundering. 2. Violence; force. „ oy 
. (x-),1f the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty of Eng- 
land cannot, excuſe the enyy and rat ine of the church's rights. 
6 5 King Charles. 
The logick of a conquering ſword may ſilence, but convince 
it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds averſion and abhorrence of 
that religion, whoſe firſt addreſs is in blood and vat ine. 


* | Decay of Piety. 

(2. Her leaſt action overaw'd A o ty 
His malice, and with rapine ſweet bereay'd 

His fierceneſs of its fierce intent. Mon. 


RA PPER. 2. /- [from ; One who ftrikes. 
RA“ POR r. u. J. [rappat, Fr.] Relation; reference; pro- 
portion. A ward introduced by the innovator, Temple, 
but not copied. by others. | 
- Tis obvious what rapport there is between the conceptions 
and languages in every country, and ho great a difference this 
muſt make in the excellence 21 books. , e. 
7 RAT r. v. n. [this word is uſed by Chapman for rap im- 
properly, as appears from the participle, which from rat 
would be not raft, but rapted.] To ravith ; to put in 
ecſtaſy. x ee + £4 


You may ſafe approve, _ | 
How ſtrong in inſtigation to their love | ; 
Their rapting tunes are. Chapman's Odyſſey. 

Ravr. =. % {fiom rap.) A trance; an ecſtaſy. | 
 RA'PTURE. . /. 1, Violent ſeizure. 2. Ecſtaſy; tranſ- 
port; violence of any pleaſing paſſion; enthuſiaſm ; un- 
common heat of imagination. 3- Rapidity ; haſte. 

(1.) And thicke into our ſhip, he threw his flaſh : 
That *gainſt a rocke, or flat, her keele, did daſh, _ 


With headlong rafture. 5 I . Chat man, 
(2.) Could virtue be ſeen, it would beget love, and advance 
it not only into admiration, but rapture. : Holyaay. 


Muſick, when thus applied, raiſes in the mind of the hearer 
great conceptions ; it ſtrengthens devotion, and advances praiſe 
into rafture. e Audiſon, Spectator. 

Lou grow corre, that once with rapture writ. Pope. 

(3.) ————— The wat'ry throng, | Lt: 

Wave rowling after wave, where way they found, 

If ſteep, with torrent rapture ; if through plain | 

Soft-ebbing ; nor withſtood them rock or hill. Milton, 
m rapture.) Raviſhed ; tranſported. 


* 


RAY TVURE D. 4j. [fro 
A bad word. 


Such madnin 
As for a while cancell'd his raptur 1g] Er 
Wich luxury too daring. +» | Thempon's Summer. 
RA“ YBTURO Us. adj. [from rapture.} Ecſtatick; tranſporting. 
Nor will he be able to forbear a 7afturous acknowledgment of 

the infinite wiſdom and contriyance of the divine artificer. 
fem emen ene. 
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Aue dhe pleaſures of it ſo inviting and raf tur ? 
bound to look out ſharp to plague himſelf? 
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RARE. ag. [rarus, Lat. rare, F r- in all the Soca but the 


Collier 0 


laſt.] 1. Scarce; uncommon; not frequent. 2. Ex- 
cellent; incomparable; valuable to à degree ſeldom 
found. 3. Thinly ſcattered. 4. Thin; ſubtle; not 


denſe. 5. Raw; not fully ſubdued by the fire. This is 


Sen pre Eo 5 
(1.) Live to be the ſhew, and gaze o th' time; 
We'll have you, as our Farer monſters are, ks 2 
Painted upon a pole. : | Shakeſpeare. 
(.) — This jealouſy 3 
Is for a precious creature; as ſhe's rare, 
Mult it be great; and as his perſon's mighty, 
_ Mult it be violent. ©... Shakeſp. Winter's T. ale. 
| On which was wrought the gods and giants fight, 


Rare work, all fill'd with terror and delight. Conley. 
Above the reſt I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 
(3-) The cattle in the fields and meadows green 

Thole rave and ſolitary, theſe in flocks 1 

Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. Milton. 


(4.) They are of ſo tender and weak a nature, as the affect 


only ſuch a rare and attenuate ſubſtance, as' the ſpirit of living 
creatures. 


— ——- So. eagerly the fiend 
O'er bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, or rare, 


With head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his way. Milton. 


The denſe and bright light of the circle. will obſcure the rare 
and weak light of theſs dark colours round about it, and render 
them almoſt inſenſihle. | 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is commonly be- 
lieved: water is nineteen times lighter, and by conſequence 
nineteen times rarer than gold, and gold is ſo rare, as very 
readily, and without the leaf oppoſition, to tranſmit the mag- 

netick effluvia, and eaſily to admit quickſilver into its pores, and 

to let water paſs through it. 27 Newton's Of ticks. 
(F.) New-laid eggs, with Baucis* buſy care, 

Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Drpden. 


Ra'xtESHOw, nf. [this word is formed in imitation of 


the foreign way of pronouncing rare ſbow.] A ſhow 


carried in a box. F en. | 
The faſhions of the town affect us juſt like a raree/boww,. we 
have the curioſity to peep at them, and nothing more. Pope. 
Of — ſung, and Punch's feats. Cay. 
RAREFA'CTION. 2. J [rare faction, Fr. from rarefy.] Ex- 
tenſion of the parts of a body, that makes it take up 

more room than it did before; cuntrary to tondenſation. 
The water within being rarefied, and by rarefaction reſolved 


into wind, will force up the ſmoak. Wotton's Arcbitectune. 
When exhalations, 


every way to ſet themſelves at liberty. 
RA'REFIABLE. 
tion. | 
To RAREFY. v. a. [rarefer, Fr. rarus and facio, Lat. 
 rarify were more proper. ] To make thin: contrary to 
condenſe. N 
To the hot equator crouding faſt, 
Where highly rareſied the yielding air 


| Burnet. 
adj. [from rare. Admitting rarefac- 


Admits their ſteam. Thomſon. 
To RARE v. v. n. To become thin. | 
Earth raręſies to dew; expanded more | 
The ſubtil dew in air begins to ſoar.  Dryden's Fables. 


Ra'RELY. adv. [from rare.] 1. Seldom ; not often; not 
frequently. 2. Finely ; nicely ; accurately. This is 


now ſeldom uſed but ironically. : FR as 
02 His temperance in ſleep reſembled that of his meats; 
id· night being the uſual time of his going to reſt, and four or 


4 


hve, and very rarely fix, the hour of his riſing. 
Rarel * 
plung ' in 


ey riſe by virtue's aid, who lie | 
the depth of helpleſs poverty. Dryden's Juvenal. 


is man 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory- 


Newton's Opticks. 


u 
hen 2 up in the caverns of the earth by 
rarefattion or compreſſion, come to be ſtraitened, they ſtrive 


Fell. | 


X A8 


—— Vaneſſs in her bloom, © 
Advanc'd like Atalanta's ſta r,, 
But rarely ſeen, and feen from far. Saviffs Miſcellames. 
(2) How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, * 
When man was will'd to love his enemies. Shakeſp+ 


RA“AEN ESS. 4. , [from rare. 1. Uncommonneſs; ſtate 


of happening ſeldom ; 'infrequency. 2. Value ariſing 
from ſcarcity. 3. Thinneſs ; tenuity. 4. Diftance from 
each other; thinneſs.. I... 
(1.) Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and ſides: the 
cauſe is the thinneſs of the ſkin, joined with the rareneſs of 
being touched there: for tickling is a light motion of the ſpirits, 


which the thinneſs of the ſkin, the ſuddenneſs and rarene/s of 
touch doth further. | | ' Bacon. 
For the rareneſt and rare effect of that petition, I'll inſert it 
as preſented. N | | larendon. 
Of my heart I now a preſent make; | 
Accept it as when early fruit we ſend, 
And let the rareneſi the ſmall gift commend. Dryden. 


(2.) Roſes ſet in a pool, ſupported with ſome ſtay, is matter 


of rareneſs and pleaſure, though of ſmall uſe. Bacon. 
| — To worthieſt things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee 
Rareneſs or uſe, not nature, value brings. Donne. 
RARIT Y. 2. . [rarité, Fr. raritas, Lat.] 1. Un- 


commonneſs; infrequency. 2. A thing valued for its 
ſcarcity. 3. Thinneſs; ſubtilty : the contrary to den- 
5 ” | 
485 Far from being fond of any flower for its rarity, if I 
meet with any in a field which pleaſes me, I give it a place in 
my garden. Spectator. 
(2.) Sorrow would be a rarity moſt belov'd, 
If all could fo become it. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
It would be a rarity worth the ſeeing, could any one ſhew us 
ſuch a thing as a perfectly reconciled enemy. South, 
I ſaw three rarities of different kinds, which pleaſed me more 
than any other ſhows of the place. | Addiſon. 
(3.) Bodies, under the ſame outward bulk, have a greater 
thinneſs and expanſion, or thickneſs and ſolidity, which terms, 
in Engliſh, do not ſignify fully thoſe differences of quantity 
therefore I will do it under the names of rarity and . by 
| | | | igby. 
This I do, not to draw any argument againſt them from the 
univerſal reft- or accurately equal diffuſion of matter, but only 
that I may better demonſtrate the great rarity and tenuity of 
their imaginary chaos. . Bentley's Sermons, 
RA'SCAL. n. J. ſnaxcal, Saxon, a lean beaſt.] 1. A 
mean fellow; a ſcoundrel; a ſorry wretch. 2. RascarL 
deer, are ſtill mentioned for lean deer. 


(1.) For the raſcal commons, leſt he cared. Spenſer, 
And when him liſt the 7aſca/ routs appal, 3 
Mien into ſtones therewith he could tranſmew. Spenſer, 


When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous 

To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends : 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, | 
Daſh him to pieces. Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar. 


The raſcal people, thirſting after pre 
E 7 5p . V Shateſp. Henry VI. ; 


Join with the traitor. | 
- But for our gentlemen, 
The mouſe ne'er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge T 
From raſcals worſe than they. _ Shakeſpeare. 
I am accurſt to rob in that thief's company; the raſcal hath 
remov'd my horſe. | HSbhbaleſp. Henry IV. 
Scoundrels are inſolent to their ſuperiors 3 but it does not 
become a man of honour to conteſt with mean raſcals. 
1 os . L Eftrange. 
Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did I not! _ : 1 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's goat ? Dryden. 
I have ſeals, to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, _- 


And he's a reed? who pretends to more. Pons Perſius. 
provoked told him he lyed like a raſcal. 


The poor girl 


Sao. 
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Rasc LTO n. from raſcal ]. One of che loweſt people. 
1 . THiet bred dandd24,5 > 3 > hn 8. 
, +» Usd bim ſo Nke a baſe Faftellion, i 
hat old Pig—what d'ye call him-malion,, 
+ © That cut his miſtreſs but of ſtone, e. 
lad not fo hard a hearted one. Maalbrns. 
Ras cALix x. 4. , [from raſcal.] The low mean people. 


Pretended philoſophers judge as ignorantly in their way, as 
the raſca'ity N e re Glarville's ee. 
Ieroboam having procured his people gods, the next thing was 
ito provide prieſts} hereupon, to the calves he adds a commiſſi- 
on, for the approving, trying and admitting the raſcality and 
loweſt of the people to miniſter in that fervice. _ South, 
Ra'scarLy. ad. [from raſcal.] Mean; worthleſs. . _, 
Would'ſt thou not be glad to have the niggardly raſcally 
- ſheep-biter come by ſome notable ſhame © | S 
Our raſcally porter is fallen faſt aſleep with the black cloth 
and ſconces, or we might have been tacking up by this time. 1 
| Swift. 
To RASE. ai. a. [this word is written raſe or rage: I would 
write ae, when it ſignifies to ſtrike lightly, perftringere ; 
and rage, when it ſignifies to ruin, delere ; raſer, Fr. ra- 
ſus, Lat.] 1. To ſkim; to ſtrike on the ſurface. 2. 
To overthrow ; to deſtroy ; to root up. 3. To blot 
out by raſure; to eraſe. Fo | 
(.) He certifies your lordſhip, that this night | 
He dreamt the boar had raſed oft his helm. Sbaleſp. 
Was he not jn the neareſt neighbourhood to death? and 
mig ht not the bullet, that ra/ed his cheek, have gone into his 
5 | \ South's Sermons. 
(2.) Her battering engines bent to raſe ſome city. Milton. 
1863.) Though of their names in heav'nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and raſed.  * Milton. 
Ras z. /. [from To raſe.] 1. A cancel. 2. A flight 
wound, „ 8 
RASH. adj. [raſch, Dutch.] 1. Haſty; violent; preci- 
pitate ; acting without caution or reflection. 2. Haſty ; 
Tequiring haſte. Not in uſe. 3. Quick ; ſudden: as, 
raj gunpowder, Out of uſe. : DIM 
(1.) This is to be bold without ſhame, raſh without ſkill, 
fuli of words without wit. Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. 
Blaſt her pride, O ye bleſt gods! ſo will you wiſh on me, 
when the raſb mood is on me. mY Shakeſp. 
Be not raſb with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be haſty 
to utter any thing before God ; for God is in heaven, and thou 
upon earth ; therefore let thy words be few. Eccluſ. 
1; Her raſb hand in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, ſhe eat, Milton. 
(2.) I have ſcarce leiſure to ſalute you, 
My matter is ſo raſh. 
Rasn. . /. ſ[raſcia, Italian.) 
I Corrupted probably from rb. 
body; a breaking out. | | 
Ra'sn ER. 7. p 4 (es lardi, Lat.] A thin ſlice of bacon. 
If we grow all to be pork eaters, we fhall not ſhortly have 
a ra/ſher on the coals for money. Shaleſp. Merch. of Venice, 
White and black was all her homely cheer, 
And vaſbers of fing'd bacon on the coals. Duden. 
uenches his thiiſt with ale ih nut-brown bowls, 
And takes the haſty raſber from the coals. - Kang, 
Ra'suLy. adv. [from raſs.] Haſtily ; violently ; without 
due conſideration. 3 
This expedition was by Vork and Talbot 
Too ra/bly plotted. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Men are not raſbiy to take that for done, which is not done. 
„ "WHCOP 
raſbly, muſt do it willingly ; for he 


o 


An effloreſcence on the 


He. that doth any thing 
was free to deliberate or not. 
4 ——— .—— Declare the ſecret villain, 4 
The wretch ſo meanly baſe to injure Phædra, . 

So rafhly brave to dare the fword of Theſeus. Smith, 
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bakejp. 


Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſida. 


L*Eftrange. 
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did never command, yet for us to condemn were ra/bne/s. . 


„ 37 ed OY 
Nature to youth hot ra/hneſs doth diſpences, © 
But with cold prudence age doth hr Ne Denham, 
In fo ſpeaking, . we offend indeed againſt truth; yet we offend 
not properly by falſhood, which is a ſpeaking . againſt our 
thoughts; but by rab e, which is an affirming or denying, 
before we have ſufficiently informed ourſelves. South. 
Ibe vain Morat by his own raſbneſt wrought, 
Too ſoon difcover'd his ambitious thought, * 
Beliey'> me his, becauſe I ſpoke him fair. © Dryden, 
Rase. n. /. [raſpo, Italian.] A delicious berry that grows 
on a e of the bramble z a raipverry- | 
Set ſorrel among ra/þs, and. the raſps will be the ſmaller. 
| 1 — | Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
Now will the corinths, now the ra/ps ſupply 
Delicious draughts, when preſt fo wines. Phili's. 
To RASP. v. a. [raſpen, Dutch; ro/per, Fr. raſtare, Ita- 
lian.] To rub to powder with a very rough file. 
Some authors have adviſed the raf ing of theſe bones; but in 
this caſe it is needleſs. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the lathe with 
raſping, they pitch it between the pikes. . Moxon. 
Rasp. =. ſ. [from the verb.] A large rough file, common- 
ly uſed to wear away wood, eb” hr} HO 
Caſe-hardening is uſed by file cutters, when they make coarſe 
files, and generally moſt raſps have formerly been made of iron 
and caſe-hardened. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 


Ra'sraToRY®n. /, [raſpatoir, Fr. from raſp.] A chirur- 
geon's raſp., ö 
I put into his mouth a r@fpatory, and pulled away the cor- 
rupt fleſh, and with cauteries burnt it to à cruſt. 3 
8 e | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
RA“SsYBER RV, or Raſberry. n. J. A kind of . | 
Raſpberries are of three forts ; the common wild one, the 
large red garden raſpberry, which is one of the pleaſanteſt of 
fruits, and the white, which is little inferior to the red. 

25 or | Mortimer Huſbandry. 
RasyBERRY*BUSH. . A ſpecies of bramble, Fs 
Ra'surE. . . [raſura, Lat.] 1. The act of ſcraping or 

ſhaving. 2. A mark in a writing where ſomething has 
been rubbed out. 37, | 5 
(2.) Such a writing ought to be free from any vituperation of 
raſure. . Ayliffe's Parergon. 
RAT. z. . [ratte, Dutch; rat, Fr. ratta, Spaniſh.] An 
animal of the mouſe kind that infeſts houſes and ſhips. 
Our natures do purſue, | 


F 
LY 


Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. - Shakeſp. 
Make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs, Bc. 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Sbaleſp. 


I have ſeen the time, with my long ſword I would have made 
you four tall fellows ſkip like rats. _ . Shatleſp. 
Thus horſes will knable at walls, and rats will gnaw iron. 
188 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If in deſpair he goes out of the way like a rat with a doſe 
of arſenick, why he dies nobly. 3 Dennis. 
To ſmell a Rar. To be put on the watch by ſuſpicion as 
the cat by the ſcent of a rat; to ſuſpect danger. | 
uoth Hudibras, I nell a rat, Bo ng 66 
Ralpho, thou doſt prevaricate. _ Hudibras. 
Ra'TaBLE. adj [from rate.] Set at a certain value. 
The Danes. brought .in a reckoning of money 4 per 
oras; I collect out of the abby-book of Burton, that twenty 
oræ were ratable to two marks of ſilver. Camden t Remains. 
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apricots and ſpirits. + 
RAT ATN. =. /. An Indian cane. | a 
RaTcn. n. /. In clockwork, a fort of wheel, which ſerves 


RT . A liquor, prepared from the kernels of 
| FS „„ 
_ Did. 


clock ſtrike. . 8 Bailey. 
RATE. . ſ. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr] 1. Price fixed on 
any thing. 2. Allowance ſettled. 3. Degree; compa- 


rative height or value. 4. Quantity aſſignable. 5. That 


which ſets value. 6. Manner of doing any thing; de- 
gree to which any thing is done. 7. Tax impoſed by 
the pariſh. ; of 
(1.) How many things do we value, becauſe they come at 
dear rates from Japan and China, which if they were our own 
manufacture, common to be had, and for a little money, would 
be negleCted ? | | | | Locke. 
I'll not betray the glory of my name, | 
Tis not for me, who have preſerv'd a ſtate, ; 
To buy an empire at fo baſe a rate. | Dryden. 
The price of land has never changed, in the ſeveral changes 
have been made in the rate of intereſt by law; nor now that the 
rate of intereſt is by law the ſame, is the price of land every. 
where the ſame. 5 2% | | Locke. 
(2.) His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily rate 
for every day. 2 Kings, xxv. 30. 
They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate of twelve hun- 


7A times there is no proportion of ſhot and powder allow-. 
" ed'ratably by that quantity of the great ordnance. Raleigh. 


parable to what he feels for one hour, when his conſcience 


, | tak 5 | -—— tho k? x lr k 
to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby make the e him aſide and rate him by himſelf South 


Thus is my harveſt haſten'd al} too rathe, 
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TJ minions, proudinfulting boy, |" - | 


Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terme 
Before thy ſovereigg. | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


An old lord of the council rated me the other day in the 
ſtreet about you, Sir. d 


What is all that a man enjoys, from a year's converſe com- 


If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be grave, 


kind and ſober, repreſenting the ill or unbecomingneſs of the 
faults, rather than a haſty rating of the child for it. Locke, 
To RATE. v. n. To make an eſtimate. 


In rating, when things are thus little and frivolous, we 


muſt not judge by our own pride and paſſions, which count no- 
thing little, but aggrandize every affront or injury that is done to 
ourſelves, | | 
RATH. n, J. A hill. I know not whence derived. 


Kettlewvell. 


There is a great uſe among the Iriſh, to make great aſſemblies 


upon a rath or hill, there to parly about matters and wrongs be- 
tween townſhips or private perſons, - | S!dpenſer. 


RAT H. adj. [nat, Saxon, quickly.} Early; coming be- 
fore the uſual time. | | 5 


Thus is my ſummer worn away and waſted, 


The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and blaſted, 


And all my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcathe. Stenſer. 


Rath ripe are ſome, and ſome of later kind, 


Of golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind. May's Virgil. 


Bring the rath primroſe that forſaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jeſſamine. 


dred thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, divided into ſo many Rr HER. adv. [this is a comparative from rath ; nav, 


monthly payments. Addiſon. 
(3+) I am a ſpirit of no common rate; 
The ſummer ſtill doth tend upon my ſtate. S Shakeſp. 


In this did his holineſs and godlineſs N r above the rate and 
pitctr of other mens, in that he was ſo 1 itely merciful. 
Calamy's Sermons, 


To which relation whatſoever is done 22 is morally 
done 


and eſſentially good; and whatſoever is otherwiſe, is at 
the ſame rate morally evil. South. 
(4.) In goodly form comes on the enemy; 
And by the ground they hide, 1 Judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand.  Shateſp. 
( 5.) Heretofore the rate and ſtandard of wit was very differ- 
ent from what it is now-a-days : no man was then accounted a 


wit ior ſpeaking ſuch things, as deſerved to have the tongue cut 


out. | | South's Sermons. 

A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy as a virtuous 

chriſtian. ; At ter bury . 
(6.) I have diſabled mine eſtate, „ 


By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my Pint means would grant continuance 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged - | 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Many of the horſe could not march at that rate, nor come up 
ſoon enough. | | Clarendon. 
Tom hinting. his diſlike of ſome trifle his miſtreſs had ſaid, 


ſhe aſked him how he would talk to her after marriage, if he 


talked at this rate before ? | * 5 
(.) They paid the church and pariſn rate, 
And took, bat read not the receipt. 


Addiſon, 


tain price. 2. [Reita, Iflandick.] To chide haſtily and 
vehemently. : „ 1 
(1.) I freely told you, all the wealth I had 

Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman 

And yet, dear lady, Fx WES. 

- Rating myſelf as nothing, you ſhall fee 1 
How much I was a braggart. Sbateſp. Merch. of Venice. 

We may there be inſtructed how to name and rate all goods, 
by thoſe that will concentre into felicity, . Boyle, 
You ſeem not high enough your joys to rate, 

You ſtand indebted a vaſt ſum to fate, 


* Wa 


To RATE. v. a. {from the noun.] 1. To value at a cer- 


| And ſhould large thanks for the great bleſſing pay. Dryden, 


Saxon, ſoon. Now out of uſe. One may till ſay, by 
the ſame form of ſpeaking, I will ſooner do this than that; 
that is, I like better to do this.] 1. More willingly ; with 
better liking. 2. Preferably to the other; with beiter 
reaſon. 3. In a greater degree than otherwiſe. 4. More 
properly. 5. Eſpecially. 6. To have RaTat x: [this is, 


- F thiak, a barbarous expreſſion of late intruſion into our 
language, for which it is better to ſay avill rather.] To 
deſire in preference. 


(1.) Almighty God deſireth not the death of a ſinner; but 


rather that he ſhould turn from his wickedneſs and live. 


| . . « Common Prayer. 
(2.) Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no ſuch 
right by divine inſtitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a 
right, but yet leave it undeterminate ho ſuch heir is. Locke. 
( 3.) He ſought through the world, but fought in vain, 
And no where finding, rather fear d her lain, Dryden. 
we — — This is an art, WS h 
Which does mend nature, th itrather, but 5 
The art itſelf is nature. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
5.) You are come to me in a happy time, | 
The rather for I have ſome ſport in hand. 
(6.) Tis with reluctancy he is provoked by our impenitence 
to apply the diſcipline of ſeverity ; he had rather mankind ſhould 


> 


- adore him as their patron and benefa&or, Ropers. 
RaT1F1Ca'TION. 2. /. [ratification, Fr. from ratify.) The 


. - 


act of ratifying ; confirmation. 


Prior, RAT Ir IE R. n. from ratify.] The perſon or thing that 
ratifies. | | 1 5 


They cry, „ chuſe we Laertes for our king: 
The ratifiers and props of every word, |  ' = 
Caps, hands and tongues applaud it to the clouds, - Shakeſp. 


To RA'TIFY. v. 4. [ratum facio, Latin.] To confim; 
. 5 „ 


The church being a body which dieth not, hath always pow- 


er, as occaſion requireth, no leſs to ordain that which never 


was, than to ratify what hath been before. 
By the help of theſe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, fleet to our nights. Shale ſp. 
We I” ratified unto them the borders 5 | 
REP 


Milian. 


Shale ſp. 


Judæa. 1 Mac. 
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+ RATIO, n. /. [Latin.] Proportion, 


RA'/TIONAL. adj. [rationalis, Latin.] 


God ratified their prayers by the judgment brought down up- 
on the head of him, whom they prayed againſt. Joulb. 
Tell me, my friend, from whence had'ſt thou the ſkill, 

So nicely to diſtinguiſh good from ill? | 
And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 25 8 
This to condemn, and that to ratify ? Dryden. 
Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of incidence, 

the ſine of the angle of incidence of every ray conſidered apart, 

- ſhall have to the fine of the angle of refraction a conſtant ratio. 
V Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 

To RATIO'CINATE. v. n. [rattocinor, Lat.] To rea- 


ſon; to argue. 


Rartrocina'Tron. n. , [ratiocinatio, Lat.] The act of 


reaſoning ; the act of deducing conſequences from pre- 
miiſes. a | 
In ſimple terms, expreſſing the open notions of things, which 
the ſecond act of reaſon compoundeth into propoſitions, and 
the laſt into ſyllogiſms and forms of ratiocinatioon. Brown. 
The diſcerning of that connexion or dependence which there 
is betwixt ſeveral propoſitions, whereby we are enabled to infer 
one propoſition from another, which is called 7atiocinationor diſ- 
courſe, 3 5 | Wilkins, 
Can any kind of ratiocination allow Chriſt all the marks of 
the Meſſiah, and yet deny, him to be the Meſſiah ? South, 
Such an infcription would be ſelf-evident without any ratioci- 
nation or ſtudy, and could not fail conſtantly to exert its energy 
in their minds. Bentley. 
RATIO“ CINXATIVE. adj. [from ratiocirate.] Argumentative; 
advancing by proceſs of diſcourſe. | 


Some conſecutions are ſo intimately and evidently connexed 
to, or found in the premiſes, that the concluſion is attained 
quaſi per ſaltum, and without any thing of raticcinative proceſs, 
even as the eye ſees his object immediately, and without any pre- 
vious diſcourſe, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
1. Having the 
power of reaſoning. 2. Agreeable to reaſon. 3. Wiſe; 
judicious : as, à rational man, | 
(I.) God decreed to create man after his own image, a free 
and ratiozal agent. | Hammond. 
As that which hath a fitneſs to promote the welfare of man, 
conſidered as a ſenſitive being, is ſtiled natural good; fo that 
which hath a fitneſs to promote the welfare of man, as a rato- 
nal, voluntary and free agent, is ſtiled moral good; and the 
contrary to it moral evil. | e 
If it is our glory and happineſs to have a rational nature, that 
is endued with wiſdom and reaſon, that is capable of imitating 


the divine nature; then it muſt be our glory and happineſs to 


improye our reaſon and wiſdom, to act up to the excellency of 
our rational nature, and to imitate God in all our actions, to 


the utmoſt of our power. Law. 
(2.) What higher in her ſociety thou find' ſt ">, 
Attractive, humane, rational love, till. Milton. 


When the concluſion is deduced from the unerring dictates 
of our faculties, we ſay the inference is rational. 

_. Clanwille's Sceffis. 

If your arguments be rational, offer them in as moving a man- 

ner as the nature of the ſubject will admit; but beware of let- 

ting the pathetick part ſwallow up the rational, Swift. 


* 


RATIONALE. a [from ratio, Lat.] A detail with rea- 
Pp 


ſons : as, Dr. Sparrow's Rationale of the Common Prayer. 


 Ra'rionaL1sT. 2. , [from rational.] One who proceeds 


in his diſquiſitions and practice wholly upon reaſon. 


He often uſed this compariſon ; the empirical philoſophers are 


| like to piſmires; they only lay up and uſe their ſtore : the ra- 


tionalifis are like to ſpiders; they ſpin all out of their own bow- . 
els : but give me a philoſopher, who, like the bee, hath a mid- 


dle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digeſting that which is 
gathered by his own virtue, | Bacon. 
RaTiona'Lity- n. /. [from rational.] 1. The power of 
reaſoning. 2. Re: ſonableneſs. 15 5 
(.) When God has made rationglity the common portion of 


mankind, how came it to be thy incloſme? Gov. of the Tong. 
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(12. ) In human occurrences, there have been many well dire&- 
ed intentions, whoſe rationalities will never bear a rigid exami- 
nation, = ; Beroun Vulear Errours, 
Ra'TionaLLY. adv. [from rational.] Reaſonably ; with 
1 ; 557 e | . 
pon the propoſal of an agreeable object, it may rational l 
4 ac a man's _—_ will 1 5 icin him to 4g 
* 


cept than to refuſe it. 3 
The ſtate of be- 


RA“ TTIONVALNESS. #, /.. [from rational. 
ing rational. _ | | 
Ralr * E. A. J. [rat and bane.) Poiſon for rats, arſe- 
NICK. , N tthe Þþ . 
He would throw ratſbare up and down a houſe, where chil- 
dren might come at it. | j DU Eftrange. 
When murder's out, what vice can we advance? | 
Unleſs the new-found pois'ning trick of France; 
And when-their art of rat/baze we have got, | 
By way of thanks, we'll ſend 'em o'er our plot. Dryden. 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being e but 
ſack might do it, though rat/bane would not. Swift to Pope. 
Ra'TTEEN. n. . A kind of ſtuff, | 
We'll rig in Meath-ftreet Egypt's haughty queen, | 
And Anthony ſhall court her in ratteen. Swift, 
To Ra'tTris. wv: n. [ratelen, Dutch.] 1. To make a 
quick ſharp noiſe with frequent repetitions and colliſions 
of bodies not very ſonorous: when bodies are ſonorous, it 
is called jingling. 2. To ſpeak eagerly and noifily. 
(1.) The quiver rattleth againſt him. Job, xxxix. 23. 
The noiſe of a whip, of the rattling of the wheels, of pran- 
cing horſes, and of the jumping chariots. Nah. iti. 2. 
They had, to affright the enemies horſes, big rattles covered 
with parchment, and ſmall ſtones within; but the rattling cf 
ſhot might have done better ſervice. Hayward. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell; 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, 5 
And if they rhym'd and rattled all was well. Dryden. 
here ſhe aſſembles all her blackeſt ſtorms, 


And the rude hail in rattling tempeſt forms. Addiſon. 
(2.) With jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe had ſeen | 

Whiſp'ring with Jove the filver-footed queen; 

Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, | | 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone the ſpoke. Dryden. 


He is a man of pleaſure, and a free-thinker, he is an aſſer- 
tor of liberty and property; he rattles it out againſt 2 
: | | WH, 
To Ra'TTLE. v. 42. 1. To move any thing fo as to make 
a rattle or noiſe. 2. To ſtun with a noiſe; to drive 
with a noiſe, 3. To ſcold ; to rail at with clamour. 
(1.) Her chains ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. 


| | Dryden. 
(2.) Sound but another, and another ſhall, 
As loud as thine, ratile the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder, Shakeſp. 


He ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the Triſh as a flight 

of birds, and rattle away this ſwarm of bees with their king. 
7 5 Bacon's Henry VII. 
(3.) Hearing Æſop had been beforehand, he ſent for him in 
a rage, and rattled him with a thouſand traitors and villains for 
robbing his houſe. | | L' Eftrange. 
She that would ſometimes rattle off her ſervants ſharply, now 
if ſhe ſaw them drunk, never took notice. Arbuthuot. 
Ra'TTLE- u. /. [from the verb.] 1. A quick noiſe nim- 
bly repeated. 2. Empty and loud talk. 3. An inftru- 
ment, which agitated makes a clattering noiſe. 4 A 
plant. [criſta galli, Lat.] An herb reſembling a cock's 

comb. «& 5 3 

(.) Tl hold ten pound my dream is out; 
I'd tell it you but for the vaitle 5 
Of thoſe confounded drums. 5 Prior. 
(2,) All this ado about the golden age, is but an empty rattle 


and frivolous conceit. Hakewill on Providence. 
(.) The rattles of Iſis and the cymbals of Braſilea nearly 
enough reſemble each other. Raleigbs Hift. of the Mor ld. 


Rav 


Opie are the rattles of immature intellefs, but the 
advanced reaſons have outgrown them. Glanville's Scepfis. 
They want no rattles for their forward mood, 
Nor nurſe to reconcile them to their food. 
 Farewel then verſe, and love, and ev'ry 7 205 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy; 
What right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, 
Let this de all my care; for this is all. Pope. 
Ra'TTLEHEADED. a [rattle and head.] Giddy ; not 


ſteady. 
Ra'TTLESNAKE, 2. . A kind of ſerpent, 
The rattleſnake is ſo called, from the rattle at the end of 
his tail, Grew's Muſeum. 
She loſes her being at the very ſight of him, and drops 
plump into his arms, like a charmed bird into the mouth of a 
rattleſnake. Moore's Foundling. 
RATTLESNAKE Roof. n. /. Rattleſnake root, called alſo 
ſeneka, belongs to a plant, a native of Virginia; the 
Indians uſe it as a certain remedy againſt the bite of a 


rattleſnake. Hill. 
To RA'VAGE. v. a. Cavager, Fr.] To lay waſte; to 
fack; to ranſack; to ſpoil; to pillage; to plunder. 
Already zſar 
Has 7avaged more than half the globe, and ſees | 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword, 
His blaſts obey, and quit the howling hill, 
| The ſhatter'd foreſt, and the ravag d vale. 
Ra'vace, 2. /. [ravage, French; from the verb.] Spoil ; 
ruin ; waſte. 
Some cruel pleaſure will ow thence ariſe, 
To view the migh ravage of your eyes. 
Would one think *twere poſſible for love 


To make ſuch rawage in a noble ſoul. 
Thoſe ſavages were not then, what ' civilized mankind is 


now; but without mutual ſociety, without arms of offence, 

without houſes or fortifications, an obvious and expoſed prey 

to the ravage of deyouring beaſts. Bentley. 
RA “VAG RR. n. f. [from ravage.] Plunderer ; ſpoiler. 

- When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, vaſt ſums of money were buried to eſcape the plunderin 
of the conquerors ; and what remained was carried off by thoſe 

— Favagers. Sao Miſcellanies. 
Rav'ciry. 2. 7. [raucus, Lat.] Hoarſeneſs; loud rough 
noiſe. 

Inequality not ſtayed upon, but aſſing, is rather an encreaſe 
of ſweetneſs ; as in the purling of a wreathed ſtring, and in 
the raucity of a trumpet. Bacon's "> Hift. 

Te RAVE. v. n, [reven, Dutch; r&er, Fr.] 1, To be 
_ delirious ; to talk irrationally, 2. To burſt out into 
furious exclamations as if mad. 3: To be unreaſonably 
fond : with «pon before the object of fondneſs. A collo- 
quial and improper fenſe., * 

(1.) Men who thus rave, we may PEE Th 7 their brains are 
turned, and one may as well read lectures at Bedlam as treat 
with fuch. Government of the Tongue. 

It ſoon infecteth the whole member, and is accompanied with 
watching and raving. Wiſeman's sS Surgery. 

Her grief has N her into frenzy, 

The images her troubled fancy forms 

Are incoherent, wild; her b disjointed: 

Sometimes ſhe raves for muſick, light and air; | 

Nor air, nor light, nor muſick calm her pains. Smith, 

(2.) Shall theſe wild diſtempers of thy mind, 

This tempeſt of thy tongue, thus rave, and find. 


No oppoſition ? 
Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows ſhot up 


Dryden. 


: Aadiſon. 


Dryden, 


wito the air, at no mark, and ſo to no pu pale. 7. N 
— Wonder at my patience, _ | 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and-run diſtracted. | Addi ſon. | 


g Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the ſtreets, - 
III ery 157 yengeance, Sour gers 5 Spartan Dame. 


To RAC VBL. v. a 


Thomſon. 


Addi ſon, 


Sandys's Parapbraſe on Job. 


F 
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He ſwore he could not leave me, | 
With ten thouſand ravings. Rowwe's Royal Convert, 
(3-) Another partiality is a fantaſtical and 2 attributing 

all knowledge to the ancients or the moderns: this raving up + 
3 in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily . in 
one of his ſatires. ; TOO: 


entangle; to entwiſt one with another; to ens Te intri- 
cate; to involve; to perplex. 2. To unweave ; to un- 
knit: as, to ravel out a taviff or piece of knit work. 3. To 
hurry over in confuſion. This ſeems to be the meaning 


in Digby. | 
(1.) If then ſuch praiſe the Macedonian got, 
For having rudely cut the Gordian knot ; 
What glory's due to him that cou'd divide 
Such ravel'd int'reſts, has the knot unty'd, 
And without ſtroke ſo ſmooth a paſſage made, 
Where craft and malice ſuch obſtructions laid. 
(2.) Let him for a pair of reechy kiſſes, _ 
Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, | 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Haleſp. Hamlet. 
Sleep that knits up the raveld'ſleeve of care. Shakeſp. 
(3-) They but rave it over looſely, and pitch upon diſ- 
puting againſt particular concluſions, that at the firſt encounter 
of them ſingle, ſeem harſh to them. Digby. 


ToRa'ver. v. 2. 1. To fall into perplexity or con- 
fuſion. 2. To work in perplexity; to buſy himſelf with 
intricacies. 


1 .) As Yo u unwind her love from him, 
it ſhould rawel, and be good to none, 
You mult provide to bottom it on me. 
Give the reins to wandering thought, 
Regardleſs of his glory's diminution; 
Till by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They ravel more, till leſs reſolv'd, 
But never find ſelf- ſatisfying ſolution. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
(2.) It will be needleſs to rawel far into the records of elder. 
times; every man's memory will ſuggeſt many pertinent in- 
ſtances. Diecay of Piet. 
The humour of ravelling into all theſe myſtical or 2 intangled 
matters, mingling with the intereſt and paſſions of princes and 
of parties, and thereby heightened and inflamed, produced in- 
finite diſputes. Temple. 


RA'VELIN. n. f. [French. ] In fortification, a work that 
conſiſts of two faces, that make a ſalient angle, com- 
monly called half moon by the ſoldiers : it is raiſed be- 
fore the courtines or counterſcarps. Di#. 

RA'VEN. 7. J. Uhnærn, Saxon.] A large black fowl, 
whoſe cry is ſuppoſed ominous. 

The raven himſelf is hoarſe 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 

Come thou day in night, 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 

Whiter than ſnow upon a raver's back. 

I have ſeen a 8 white raven, as to bill as well as 
feathers, Boyle on Colours. 
He made the greedy raven to be Elias' caterers, and bring 
him food. King Charles. 
On ſev'ral parts a ſev'ral praiſe beſtows, | 
The ruby lips, and well-proportion'd noſe, 
The ſnowy ſkin, the raven glofly hair, - 
The dimpled cheek. 
The raden once in ſnowy plumes*was dreſt, 
White as the whiteſt dove's unſully'd breaſt, 
His tongue, his prating tongue had chang” fl him quite 


naler p 


| Shakeſpeare. 


Shake. Macbeth, 


To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white. 
Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit, 
Who thrives upon the carcaſſes of wit. Young. 


To Ra'ven. [nxfian, Saxon, to rob. To deyour with 


. IP eagerneſs and rapacity. 


1 


[ravelen, Dutch, to entangle.] 1. To 10 
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Adulſen. 
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Thriftleſs ambition 1 that will raven up - 1 
Thine own life's means. „5Sßpbaleſſteare. 

Our natures do purſue, 1 | | 

Like rats that rawen down their proper bane, _ . 

A thirſty evil; and when we drink we die. Shakeſp. ' 
— he cloyed will 
That ſatiate, yet un ſatisfied defire, that tub . 
Both ll J and running, rabeni ig firſt the lamb, i 
an after For the garbage. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

There is a conſpiracy of the prophets, like a roaring lion 
"ravening the prex. wth hd, 'Bzek.,*Xxi. 25. 
J RAVE N. v. . To prey with rapacity. 
Benjamin ſhall raven as a wolf; in the morning he ſfiall 
deyour the prey, and at night he ſhall divide the ſpoil, Ger. 


They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a rabening and 


a roaring lion. 18 HDĩaim xxũ. 13. 
The more they fed, they raven d (till for more, | 
They drain'd from Dan, and left B-erſheba poor ; 
But when ſome lay preferment fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance, Dryden. 
Convulſions rack man's nerves and cares his breaſt, 
His flying life is chas'd by rav ning pans | 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. Blackmore. 
Ra'venovs. adi. [from raven.] Furiouſly voracious ; 


hungry to rage. e 
=D — Thy deſires 2 | 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd and ravenous. Sbaleſp. 


| As when a flock Ng 
Of rawenous fowl, though 9 a league remote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field 3 
Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, lur'd 3 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
What! the kind Iſmena, TY ; 
That nurs'd me, watch'd my ſickneſs ! oh ſhe watch'd me, 
As raw nous vultures watch the dying lion. Smith. 
Ra'venousLy. adv. [from rawvenous.] With raging vo- 


 Ra'veENOUSNESS, n. / [from ravenous.] Rage for prey ; 


furious voracity. | 


The rawvenouſneſs of a lion or bear are natural to them; yet 


their miſſion upon an extraordinary occaſion may be an actus 
imperatus of divine providence. Hale. 
RavgGnr. the old pret. and part. paſſ. of reach. Snatched; 
reached; attained. 1 ä | 
His tail was ſtretched out in wond'rous length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught, 
And with extorted power and borrow'd ſtrength, 
The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Spenſer. 
In like delights of bloody game, 
He trained was till riper years he raught, 
And there abode hilft any beaſt of name 2 
Walk'd in that foreſt. | Fjßenſer. 


This ſtaff of honour raught, there let it ſtand, 
Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. Shakeſpeare. 
The hand of death has raugbt him. Shakeſpeare. 


Grittus furiouſly running in _”= Schenden, violently raught 
from his head his rich cap of fables, and with his horſemen took 
him. | Kunolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


Ra'vin. n. from raden; this were better written raven. ] 
1. Prey; food gotten by violence. 2. Rapine ; rapaci- 


ouſneſs. | | | 

(1.) The lion ſtrangled for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes 

with prey, and his dens with rawin. Maß. ii. 2. 
To me, who with eternal famine pine, . 


Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n; L Bae 

There beſt ; where moſt with ravin I may meet. Milton. 
(2.) They might not he in a condition expoſed to the rawin 

of any vernun that may find them, being unable to eſc-pe. 
. 3 | _ Ray on the Creation. 
| RaſvincLy. adv. [from rave.] With frenzy; with diſ- 

traction. 1 5 3 

In this depth of muſes and divers ſorts of diſcourſes, would 
the ravingly have remained. . Sidney, 
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nA iStl. . in. Lissi, French] Te :conftuprate by 


force. 2. To take away by violence. 3. To delight to 
rapture; to tranſport. | ) MIR to.” 
.) They raviſbed the women and maids. Lam. v. 11. 
They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and raviſb her. Sbaleſp. 
| (2.) Theſe hairs, which thou doft rawifh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee. Shaleſp. King Lear. 
— Their vow is made „ 
To ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The ravi/h'd Helen ſleeps. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
— — His fire appear dq; x 
And all his praize, to every ſyllable heard. 
But then a rocke, in ſize more amplified. ; | 
Then firſt he ravi/®'ttohim. ' © ' + Chapman, 
—— I owe myſelf the care, | 15 | 
My tame and injur'd honour to repair ; | 
From thy own tent, proud man, in thy diſpite, 


This and ſhall raviſb thy pretended right. f Dryden. 
(3.) Thou haſt raviſbed my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 
Be thou raviſbed always with her love. Prov. v. 19. 


RAVISsHER. 2. /. [raviſſeur, French; from rawſh,] 1. He 


that embraces a woman by violence. 2. One who takes 
any thing by violence. | | 
(1.) They are cruel and bloody, common raviſbers of 
women, and murtherers of children. Hpenſer' s State of Ireland. 
A raviſber muſt repair the temporal detriment to the maid, 
and give her a dowry, or marry her if ſhe deſire it. Taylor. 
Turn hence thoſe pointed glories of your eyes 
For if more charms beneath thoſe circles riſe, 
So weak my virtue, they ſo ſtrong appear, 


I ſhall turn *awviſber to keep you here. Dryden, 
(z.) Shall the raviſber diſplay your hair, | 
While the fops envy, and the ladies ſtare. Pope. 
Ra'visHinGLY. adv, [from raviſbing.] To extremity of 
pleaſure. Fo | 
As all the houſewiferies of deities are | 
To heare a voice, ſo raviſbingly fair. | Chapman. 


Ra'visumenT. 2. /. [raviſſement, Fr. from raviſh.] 1. 
Violation; forcible conſtupration. 2. Tranſport ; rap- 
ture ; ecſtaſy ; pleaſing violence on the mind. 
(1.) Of his ſeveral Faviſhments, 8 and ſtealing away 
of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient fables of his transfor- 
mations and all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. Raleigh. 
Tell them ancient ſtories of the raviſbment of chaſte maidens. 
LOVE 933 Taylors Rule e Living Holy. 
I told them J was one of their -knight-errants that delivered 


them from rawi/hment. Dryden. 
(2.) —— All things joy, with raviſhment | 
Attracted by thy beauty ſtil] to gaze. Milton. 
Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould | | 
Breathe ſuch divine enchanting rav/bment / Milton. 


What a raviſbment was that, when having found out the 
way to meaſure Hiero's crown, he leaped out of the bath, and, 
as if he were ſuddenly poſſeſt, ran naked up and down! 

| V | | Withins's Dedalus. 
RAW. adj. [hneap, Saxon; raa, Daniſh; roww, Dutch. 
1. Not ſubdued by the fire. 2. Not covered with the 
ſkin. 3. Sore. 4. Immature ;' unripe ; not concocted. 
5. Unſeaſoned ;. unripe in ſkill. . 6. New. This ſeems 
to be the meaning. 7. Bleak; chill. 8. Not decoQted- 
9. Not ſpun or twiſted ; as, raw filk. 

(.) Full of great lumps of fleſh, and gobbets raw. 

5 Spenſer. 

(2.) All aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw ; 

And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, . . 

And Marian's noſe looks red and raw. © Shakeſpeare. 
If there be quick 7a«w fleſh in the riſings, it is an old leproly. 
| 1 5 | * Lev. xiii. 10. 
(.) This her knight was feeble and too faint, 
And all his ſinews Waxen weak and raw  _ 
Through long impriſonment. Lily Ppenſer. 


8 (5+) Some, people, very ram and ignorant, are very un- 


e unfitly nominated to places, when, men of deſert 


are held back and unpreferred. Raleigh's.Effays. 

People, while young and .7aw, and. ſoft-natured, are apt to 
think it an eaſy thing EN A IS GENIE friend- 
_ "ſhip a ſure price of another man's; but when experience ſhall 
have once opened their eyes, they will find that a friend is the 


gift of God. | Squth. 
Sails were ſpread to evry wind that blew,  __ 
Raw were the failors; and the depths were new. Dryden. 
TTT 
What perils youth ur would purſue, . 
Young as thou wert in dangers, -raw to war. Dryden. 
(6.) — TI have in my mind 1 
A thouſand aa tricks of theſe bragging jacks. Shaleſp. 


709 They carried always with them that weed, as their houſe, 


their bed and their garment; and coming laſtly into Ireland, 
they found there more ſpecial uſe thereof, by reaſon of the raw 
cold climate. Spenſer”s State of Freland. 


Youthful ſtill in your doublet and hoſe, this raw:-rheumatick 
day. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Once upon a raw and guſty day, - 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores. . Shakeſp.. 
(8.) Diſtilled waters. will - laſt longer than raw waters. 

; Bacon. 

Ra'wBONED- adj. [raw-and bone.F Having bones ſcarcely 

covered with fleſh. 5 | I 
Lean rawbon'd raſcals ! who would e'er ſuppoſe | 
They had ſuch courage. | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The wolf was content to barter away a rawbored carcaſe 
for a ſmooth and fat one. _ _CEftrange.. 

Ra'wnean. . . [raw and head.] The name of a 

ſpectre, mentioned to fright children. : 
Hence draw thy theme, and to the ſtage 2 N 

Rawbhead and bloody bones, and hands and feet. 

Ragouſts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt. ; Dryden. 

| Servants awe children, and keep them in ſubjection, by telling 

them of rawhead and bloody bones. | Locke. 

Ra'wLy- adv. [from raw.] 1. In a raw manner. 2. 

Unſkilfully ; without. experience. 3- Newly. | 
(3+) Some crying for a ſurgeon, ſome upon the debts they 
owe, ſome upon their children raauly left. Shakeſp. Henry:V. 

Ra'wness. 2. /. [from raw.] 1. State of being raw. 2. 

Unſkilfulneſs. 3. Haſty manner. This ſeems to be the 
meaning in this obſcure paſſage. TI ar 

..) Chalk helpeth concoction, ſo it be out of a deep well; 

for then it cureth the rawwneſs of the water. | Bacon. 
(2.) Charles V. conſidering the rawneſs of his ſeamen, eſta- 
bliſhed a pilot major for their examination.  Hakew!ll, 
(3.) Why in that 7avneſs left he wife and children, 
Without leave taking. - Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Rav. =. / [raie, rayon, Fr. radius, Lat.] 1. A beam of 
light. 2. Any. luſtre corporeal or intelleQual. 3. [Raye, 
Fr. raia, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth. 4. [Lolium, Lat.] 
An herb. Ainſworth. ; — 
. $2 Theſe eyes that roll in vain 
Fo find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. 
The leaſt light, or part of light, which may be ſtopt alone, 
or do or ſuffer any thing alone, which the reſt of the light doth 
not or ſuffers not, I call a ray of light. © | Newton, 
Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe? eyes that muſt eclip the day. Pope. 
(z.) The air ſharpen'd his viſual ray. Milton. 
He now obſervant of the nrg. | | 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day. 


to mark in long lines. An old word. 
Beſide a bubbling fountain low ſhe lay, 
Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding bear, 
And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. Spenſer, 
His horſe is rated with the yellows. 1 Sbaleſp. 
Was ever man ſo beaten ? was ever men ſo raied? was ever 


man ſo weary ? 


Ray, for array. e 
RAZz E. u. /. [razs, a root, Spaniſſi.) A robt of Binger. 


. tions ſown. with ſalt. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


To Rav. vv. a. [rayer, Fr. from the noun.] To ſtreak; 


meaning of the word, as in rejoice. 
Reacce'ss. 2. .. re and acgſi.] Viſit renewed. 


Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 


r 
A 11 
Spenſer. 
© This is commonly written race, but leſs properly. 


Ihave a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger to be 
derer... malen Henry IV. 


To Ra ZE. VA. [caſer, French z raſus, ö Lat. See RAS E . 


1. To overthrow ; to ruin; to ſubvert. 2. To efface. 
3. To extirpate. | 1 


(I.) Will you ſuffer a temple, how LN built ſoever, but 


yet a temple of your deity, to be razed. Sidney. 
—— He yoaketh your rebellious necks, | 
Raxeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns. Shakeſp. 
It 7 the tyrant, that fo baſe a town ſhould ſo long hold 
out, ſo that he would threaten to rage it. Knolles. 
Shed chriſtian blood, and populous, cities 7922 ; de 
Becauſe they're taught to uſe ſome diff rent phraſe. Maller. 
— We touch'd with joy | 
The royal hand that 7@z'd unhappy Troy. Dryden. 
The place would: be razed to the ground, and its .founda- 
| Addiſon, Sfeftator. 
(2:) Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 


Razing the characters of your renown. Sbaleſp. 
: Pluck: from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 6 | 
Rage out the written troubles. of the brain.  Shakeſp.. 
PER He in deriſion ſets N e 
Upon their tangues a various ſpirit, to raæe 
Quite out their native languages; and inſtead, 
To ſow a jangling noiſe of words. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3.) I'll find a day to maſſacre them all, r 
And rage their faction and their family. Shakeſp.. 


RA'ZOR. n. / [rafor, Lat.] A knife with a thick blade 


and fine edge uſed in ſhaving. | 
Teal, except ordered aright, uſeth the razor with ſuch ea- 
gerneſs, that the life of religion is thereby hazarded. | Hooker. 

X "Theſe words are raxort to my. wounded heart. 


| Shakeſpeare.. 

' Thoſe thy boiſt'rous lacks, not by the frord  - | 
Of noble warrior, ſo to ſtain his honour, | | 
But by the barber's razor beſt ſubdu'd.. Milton. Agoniftes. 
Razor makers generally clap a ſmall bar of Venice ſteel be- 
tween two ſmall bars of Flemiſh ſteel, and weld them together, 


to ſtrengthen the back of the razor... Moon. 
As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, Wy 
So wit is by politeneſs -ſharpeſt ſet, t, 
'Fheir want of edge 5 offence is ſeen ;. 
Both pain us leaſt: when exquiſitely keen. Youngs 


Razors of a boar. A boar's tuſks- 
Ra'z0URABLE. adj. [from razor.] Fit to be ſhavel. Net: 


in uſe. 


New- horn chins be rough and*razourable. Shaloeſp. 


RA“Z OR ISH. 1. . The ſheath or razorfiſh reſembleth in 


length and bigneſs a man's finger. _ 
| Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Ra'zure. z. / [raſure, French; raſura, Lat.] Act of: 


eraſing. ee 
Oh! your deſert ſpeaks loud; | 

It well deſerves with characters of braſs 0 
A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of. time | 
And razure of oblivion. 


them , borrowed. by us to denote iteration ' or backward: 
action; as, return, to come back; to revie'e, to live 
again; repercuſſion, the act of driving back: reciproca- 
tion, as to recriminate. It is put almoſt arbitrarily before 


verbs and verbal nouns, ſo that many words ſo com- : 
pounded will perhaps be found, which it was not neceſ-- 
_ fary to inſert. It ſometimes. adds little to the funple- 


. - 
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Let paſs the quailing and withering of all things by the 
receſs, and their reviving by the —— Fake, 
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5 Shaleſp. Meaſure. for Meaſure. . 
Rx. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the Latins, and from 


5 of the ſun, Hakewal. 
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To REACh. vv. a. ancient preterite raupht. [nzcan, Saxon.] 


1. To touch with the hand extended. 2. Lo arrive at; 
to attain any thing diſtant; to ſtrike from a diſtance, 3. 


To ſtrike from a diftant place.. 4. To fetch from ſome 
Place diſtant, and give. 5- To bring forward from a 


_ diſtant place. 6. To hold out; to ſtretch forth. 7. To 


attain ; to gain; to obtain. 8. To transfer. 9. To pe- 
netrate to. 10. To be adequate to. 
12. To extend; to ſpread abroad. 
(1.) Round the tree 
They longing ſtood, 'but could not reach. 
What are riches, empire, pow'r ; 
But larger means to gratify the will; 
The ſteps by which we climb to riſe and reach 
Our with, and that obtained, down with a ſcaffolding 
Of ſceptres, crowns and thrones : they've ſery'd their end, 
And there like lumber to be left and ſcorn'd ? 
| (2.) ——— The coaſt fo long deſir d v 
Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach'd, repent. Dryden. 
What remains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive noti- 
on of, than a mariner has of the depth of the ſea; where, hav- 
ing let down his ſounding line, he reaches no bottom. Locke. 
It muſt fall perhaps before this letter reaches your hands. 


Milton, 
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ZACH, #, J. [from the verb. 1. Act of touching or ſeiz- 
ing by extenſion of the hand. 2. Power of reaching or tak- 


ing in the hand. 3. Power of attainment or manage- 


ment. 


4. Power; limit of faculties. 5. Contrivance; 


. artful ſcheme; deep thought. 6, A fetch; an artifice 


11. To extend to. 


ſeems as free as it is poſſible for freedom to make him, 


to attain ſome diſtant advantage. 7. Tendency to diſ- 


tant conſequences. 8. Extent. 
(2.) There may be in a man's reach a book containing pic- | 
tures and diſcourſes, capable to delight and inſtru him, which 
yet he may never have the will to open. — Locke, 
(3.) In actions, within the reach of power in him, man 
ocke. 
(4-) Our ſight may be conſidered as a more diffuſive kind of 


* 


touch, that brings into our reach ſome of the moſt remote parts 


Congrebe. 


his own underhand, to croſs the 


8 3 ä Pope. 
(3.) O patron pow'r, thy preſent aid afford, 
That I may reach the beaſt ! ' .: + Dryden. 
(4. ) He reached me a full cup. 2 Eſdr. xiv. 39. 


(5.) Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand; and thruſt it into my fide. John, xx. 27. 


(6.) Theſe kinds of goodneſs are fo. nearly united to the 


things which deſire them, that we ſcarcely perceive the appetite 
to ſtir in reaching forth her hand towards them. Hocker. 
(7.) The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature, which 
human penetration can reach, comes ſhort of its reality. Cheyne. 
(8.) = Through ſuch hands 
The knowledge of the gods is reach'd to man. 
(9.) Whatever alterations are made in the body, if they reach 
not the mind, there is no perception. Locke. 
(10.) The law reached the intention of the promoters, and 
this act fixed the natural price of money. 


dren, let them examine. Locle on Education. 
(11. ) Thy deſire leads to no exceſs that reaches blame. 
a 3 | Mil: 0A. 
Her imprecations reach not to che tomb, 


They ſhut not out ſociety in death. Addiſon's Cato. 


| Locke. 
If theſe examples of grown men reach not the caſe of chil- 


To REA'CT. v. 


Rowe. E 


R 


of the univerſe, | Addiſon, 
Be fure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 1 
How far your genius, taſte and learning go. Pope. 


(5.) Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than them 
ſelves to matters which they leaſt intended. Hayward. 
Some, under types, have affected obſcurity to amuſe and 
make themſelves admired for profound reaches. Hobel. 
(6.) The duke of Parma had 1 reaches and ends of 
eſign. Bacon. 
TRY Strain not my ſpeech | 
To groſſer iſſues, nor to larger reach, ef 
Than to ſuſpicion, 7 Shaleſp. Othello. 
(8.) The confines. met of empyrean heav'n, : 
And of this world: and, on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interpos'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. [re and a.] To return the impulſe or 


impreſſion. NE 
The lungs being the chief inſtrument of ſanguification, and 
acting ſtrongly upon the chyle to bring it to an animal fluid, 
muſt be r7eated upon as ſtrongly. As bulbnot. 
Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t' other hand the work of two; 
Becauſe the ſoul her power contracts, 2 
And on the brother limb reacts. Savift's Miſcellanies. 
EA'CTION. E. / [reafion, Fr. from react.] The recipro- 
cation of any impulſe or force impreſſed, made by the 
body on which ſuch impreſſion is made: action and reacti- 
on are equal. | | | 
Do not great bodies conſerve their heat the longeſt, their parts 
heating one another; and may not great, denſe and fixed bo- 


dies, when heated beyond a certain degree, emit light ſo copi- 


(12.) Trees reach'd too far their pamper'd boughs. Milton. 


„ REACH. v.z. 1. To be extended. 2. To be extend- 
ed far. 3. Fo penetrate. 4. To make efforts to attain. 
5. To take in the hand. „„ 

(1.) We hold that the power which the church hath lIawfully 
to make laws doth extend unto ſundry things of eceleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, and fuch other matters whereto their opinion is, 


that of the ſun? 


R 


that the church's authority and power doth not reach. Hooker, 


The new world reaches quite croſs the torrid zone in one tro- 
pick to the other. . * 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they are apt to 
ſtop at the confines of body, as if ſpace were there at an end 


Boyle. 


too, and reached no farther. | | Locke. 


If I do not aſk any thing improper, let me be buried by 
Theodoſius; ny vow reaches no farther than the grave. Addiſ. 
The influence of the ſtars reaches to many events, which are 
nat in the power of reaſon. 78 | Sqwift. 
(..) Great men have reaching hands. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
13.) He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have ſlain 
them in a rage, that reacheth up into heaven. 2 Chr. xxviii. 
We reach forward into futurity, and bring vp to our thoughts 
objects hid jn the remoteſt depths of time. Addiſon. 
(4.) Could a failor always ſupply. new line, and find the 
plummet fink without ſtopping, he would be in the poſture of 
the mind, reaching after a pohtive idea of infinity. Loclie. 
I.) Left he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Millon. 


ouſly, as, by the emiſſion and reaction of its light, and the re- 
flections and refractions of its rays within its pores, to grow 
ſtil] hotter till it comes to a certain period of heat, ſuch as is 
be, VWeaoton's Ofticks. 

Alimentary ſubſtances, of a mild nature, act with ſmall 
force upon the ſolids, and as the action and reaction are equal, 
the ſmalleſt degree of force in the ſolids digeſts them. Arb. 


EAD. n. /\. [hæd, Saxon; raed, Dutch.] 1. Counſel. 
2. Saying ; ſaw. This word is in both ſenſes obſolete. 
(.) The man is bleſt that hath not lent . 

To wicked read his ear. | Sternhold. 
(2.) This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoft, 8 
In humble dales is footing faſt, 1 1 (0 
The treade is not ſo tickle. Spenſer. 


To READ. v. a. pret. read ; part. paſf. read. I næd, Saxon.] 


1. To peruſe any thing written. 2. To diſcover by cha- 
racters or marks, 3. To learn by obſervation. 4. To 
know fully. _ | | 7 5 
(I.) Fhave ſeen her take forth paper, write upon't, read it, 
and afterwards ſeal it. | ©. _ Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The paſſage you muſt have read, though ſince flipt out of 
your memory. VVV: * Pose. 
If we have not leiſure to read over the book itſelf regularly, 
then by the titles of chapters we mey be directed to peruſe ſe- 
veral ſections. 2 : Watts on the Mind. 


4 4 4 
* * 
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An armed corſe did lye, _ . 


In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimitys Spenſer, 
N — Thoſe about her | | * 
From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour, Shaleſp. 


(A.) - O moſt delicate fiend ! 
Who is't can read a woman? 


ing. 2. To be ſtudious in books. 
reading. | . 
(I.) It ſhall be with him, and he ſhall read therein, that he 
may learn to fear the Lord. Deut. xvii. 19, 
(2.) Tis ſure that Fleury reads. . Taylor. 

(3.) 1 have read of an eaſtern king, who put a judge to 
death for an iniquitous ſentence. yy ' Swift, 
Reap. particip. adj. [from read; the verb read is pro- 
nounced reed; the preterite and participle red.]  Skilful 


3- To know by 


by reading | | 
_  Virgll's ſhepherds are too well read in the philoſophy of Epi- 
curus. | | Dryden. 


We have a poet among us, of a genius 2s exalted as his ſta- 
ture, and who is very well read in, Longinus his treatiſe con- 
cerning the ſublime. | Addiſon's Guardian. 

READING. n. . [from read.] 1. Study in books; peru- 
ſal of books. 2. A lecture; a prelection. 3. Publick 
recital. 4. Variation of copies. N 
(.) Though reading and converſation may furniſh us with 
many ideas of men and things, yet it is our own meditation 
muſt form our judgment. Watts on the Mind. 

Leſs reading than makes felons ſeape, : | 
Leſs human genius than God gives an ape, ; 
Can make a Cibber. | Pope. 

(3.) The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. Hooker. 

Give attendance to reading, exhortation and doctrine, 

| pe ; | 1 Tim. iv. 13. 

(4.) That learned prelate has reſtored ſome of 
the authors with great ſagacity. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Reapt'eriON. 2. / [re and adepius, Latin.) Recovery; 
act of regaining- | 

Will any 
ſcruple? 

REA“ DER. 2. /. [from read.] 1. One that peruſes any 
thing written. 2. One ſtudious in books. z. One whoſe 
office is to read prayers in churches. 

(1.) As we muſt take the care that our words and ſenſe be 

clear, ſo if the obſcurity happen through the hearers or readers 
want of underſtanding, I am not to anſwer for them. 755 


5 | Ben. Johnſon. 
(2.) Baſiris* altars and the dire decrees 
Of hard Eureſtheus, ev'ry reader ſees. Dryden, 
(3-) He got into orders, and became a reader in a pariſh 
church at twenty pounds a year. 2 
Realpersnie. 2. J. [from reader,] The office of reading 
Prayers. | 


When they have taken a degree, they get into orders, and 
| | $a vift's Mi ſcellanies. 
Rea'piLy. adv. [from ready.] Expeditely ; with little hin- 


ſollicit a readerſbip. 


derance or delay. 1 8 
My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
Whate'er I ſaw. | Milton. 
. Thoſe very things, which are declined as impoſſible, are rea- 
diy practicable in a caſe of extreme neceſſity. South. 
I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradict another. a 
5 | Locke, 
Every. one ſometime or other dreams that he 1s reading papers, 
in which caſe the invention prompts ſo readil;, that the mind 
is impoſed upon, 1 | Addiſon, Spectaton. 
Rea'pinsss. n. J. [from ready.] 1. Expediteneſs ; promp- 
titude, 2. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any thing. 
3. Facility 
4- State of being willing or prepared- 
(.) He would not forget the readineſs 
ing him when the duke 3 failed him. 


. 


5 | | Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
To READ. v. u. 1. To perform the act of peruſing writ- 


the readings of 


ſay, that the readettion of Trevigi was matter of 
| Bacon, 


Swift. 


; freedom from hinderance or obſtruction. 


of their king in aid- 
5 Bacon. . 
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| He opens himſelf to the man of buſineſs with relu aney, but 
offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility and all the 
meeting readineſs of deſire. South, 


(2.) "Have you an army ready? wa; 

The centurions and their charges already in the entertain- 

ment to be on foot at an hour's warning. E 
El am joyful to hear of their readineſs. _ Shakeſp. 
They remained near a month, that they might be in readineſs 
to attend the motion of the -army. : Clarendon. 
(3.) Nature has provided for the readineſs and eaſineſs of 
ſpeech. | "= Holders Elements of Speech. 
(A.) A pious and well-difpoſed mind, attended with a readi- 
neſs to obey the known will of God, is the ſureſt means to en- 
lighten the underſtanding to a belief of chriſtianity. South. 
Their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that they embraced the ſame 
truths, and laid down their lives, or were always in a reatineſs 
to do it, rather than depart from them. Addiſon. 


REA DMuI“ss ION. 2. /. [re and admiſſion.] The act of ad- 
mitting again. r | 
In an exhauſted receiver, animals, that ſeem as they were 
dead, revive upon the readmiſſion of freſh air. Arbuthnot. 


To Rea'pmirT. v. a. [re and admit.) To let in again. 
| Theſe evils I deſerve, © 4 i 
Vet deſpair not of his final pardon, 
 - Whoſe ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to readmit the ſuppliant. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
After twenty minutes I readmitted the air. Derham. 


To Reapo'rnN. v. a. [re and adorn. ] 
to deck a- ne w. NEE 
The ſtreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 
With ſcarlet honours readorn the tide, Blackmore. 
REA'DY.. 424. [Ihnæd, Saxon; redo, Swediſh ; bnave, nim- 
ble, Saxon.] 1. Prompt; not delayed. 2. Fit for a 
purpoſe ; not to ſeek. 3. Prepared ;z accommodated to 
any deſign, ſo as that there can be no delay. 4. Wil- 
ling; eager; quick, 5. Being at the point; not diſtant ; . 
near ; about to do or be. 6. Being at hand ; next to 
hand. 7. Facile; eafy ; opportune z near 8. Quick 
not done with heſitation. . Expedite; nimble z not em- 
barraſſed; not ſlow. 10. Yo make READY. Anelliptick 
expreſſion for, 19 make things ready. To make prepara- 
tions. RN 
 (1.) Theſe commodities yield the readieft money of any in this 


To decorate again 


kingdom, becauſe they never fail of a price abroad. Temple. 

He overlook'd his hinds ; their pay was juſt | 

And ready: for he ſcorn'd to go on truſt. Dryden. 
(2.) All things are ready, if our minds be ſo. 

Periſh the man Sh mind is backward now! Shateſp. 

Make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs; 4 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle.  Shakeſp. 

One hand the ſword, and one the pen employs, 

And in my lap the ready paper lies.. Dryden. 
The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave 

The. beaſts of life, and in' full bowls receive 

The ſtreaming blood. Dryden's Hneis. 


(3.) Trouble and anguiſh ſhall prevail 


| againſt him, as a 
king ready to the battle, 


Job, xv. 24. 


Death ready ſtands to interpoſe his dart. Wilton. 
The word which I have giv'n, FH not revoke; | 
If he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke. Dryden. 


The imagination is always reſtleſs, and the will, reaſon be. 
ing laid aſide, is ready for every extravagant project. Locke; 

( 44.) Men, when their actions fucceed not as they would, are 
always ready to impute the blame thereof unto the heavens, ſo 
as to excuſe their own follies. Spen'er's State of Ireland. 
A cloud that is more ſhow than moiſture ; a cloud that is. 
more ready to beſtow his drops upon the ſea, than on the land. 

| „ 155 Holyday. 

They who ſhould have helped him to mend things were rea- 
dier to promote the diſorders by which they might thrive, than 
to ſet a foot frugalitix. 7 © Dawenant. 
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G.) He knoweth that the day of darkeneſb is ready at * 


ane 
To ſtoop with weary'd wings and willing feet 
On this world, + ilton Paradiſe Loft. 
65.) A pling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
5 T readiaft weapon that his fury found, _ Dryden. 
ie Ned 4 | _ 4 70. bat 
(7.) Sometimes the adieft way, which a wiſe man hath to 
co | | Hookers Preface. 


| — The race ele, 
Safe towards Canan from the ſhore advance - Fn 
| Through the wild deſert, not the readieff way. Milton, 


Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the Hans, and tiks the readieft way, Dryden. 
The ready way to be thought mad, is to contend that you are 
not fo. 18 | Spectator. 
(8.) A ready conſent often ſubjects a woman to contempt. 


Clariſſa. - 


(9-) Thoſe, who ſpeak in publick, are much better accepted, 
when they can deliver their diſcourſe by the help of a lively ge- 
nius and a ready memory, than when they are forced to read 
all. | 12 Watts on the Mind. 

For the moſt part there is a finet ſenſe, a clearer mind, a rea- 


dier apprehenſion, and gentler diſpoſitions in that ſex, than in 


the other. | | - Law. 
(10.) He will ſhew you a large upper room; there make rea- 


- affirmed that the church is holy. 
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| (2+) Of that ſkill the more thou know It, . 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thee her heads, 
And to realities yield alt her thows, i 
Made ſo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton, 


| To Rx /A LIZ E. V. a. [realifer, French 5 from real.] r. To 


bring into being or act. 2. To convert money into 
and. | | 3 3 . 
(..) Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in hypo- 
thelis, weighing a ſingle grain againſt the globe of eart̃. 
a Wee, ph __ Glanville. 
As a Dioceſan, you are like to exemplify and realize every 


word of this diſcourſe. ,  _ | South. 
RECALLV. adv. [from real.] 1. With actual exiſtence. 


2. In truth; truly; net ſeemingly only. 3. It is a ſlighht 
corroboration of an opinion. 25 
(I.) We ſhall at laſt diſcover in what perſons this holineſs is 
inherent really, in what condition it is inherent perfectly, and 
conſequently in what other ſenſe it may be truly and- properly 
| £ Pearſon, 
There cannot be a more important caſe of conſcience for 
men to be reſolved in, than to know certainly how far God 
accepts the will for the deed, and how far he does not; and 
to be informed truly when men do really will a thing, and 


when they have really no power to do, what they have willed, 


dy for us. Mar. xiv. 15. 
REA“ DY, adw. Readily p ſo as not to need delay. | © (2.) Nothing properly is—his duty but what is really "ap 
We will go ready armed before the children of Iſrael. Num. ce N Wilkins. 
READ. 2. /. Ready money. A low word. 2 The underſtanding — the will things really evil, 
Lord Strutt was not fluſhin ready, either to go to law, or under the notion of good. South. 
clear old debts.  Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. Theſe orators inflame the people, whoſe anger is really but a 


REA E. H. /. [re and ce. $8 d ſhort fit of madneſs. . Swift, 
0 „ x 1 ( wear erbares ] 6 They even affect to be more pleaſed with dreſs, and to be 


Canſes of deprivation are a conviction before the ordinary of more fond of every little ornament, than they really are. Law. 

a wilful Walde ing any doctrine contrary to the thirty- nine ar- (3-) Why really fixty-five is ſomewhat old. Tung. 
ticles, or a perſiſting therein without revocation of his error, or REALM. #. /. [roiaulme, French.] 1. A kingdom ; a 

A reaffirmance after ſuch revocation. Ayliffe. king's domiaion. 2. Kipgly government. This ſenſe is 
REAL. adj. [reel, Fr. realis, Latin,] 1. Relating to not frequent. 5 | 


"#368 * A ”r p : (I.) Is there any part of that realm, or any nation therein 
things, not perſons; not perſonal. 2. Not fiftitious ; not which have not yet been ſubdued to r England ? 


imaginary z true; genuine. 3. [In law.] Conſiſting: of | | Spenſer, 
things immoveable, as land. 5 They had gather'd a wiſe council to them 
(1.) Many are perfect in men's humours, that are not greatly Of ev'ry realm, that did debate this buſineſs, Shakeſp. 
capable of the real part of buſmeſs; which is the conſtitution - A ſon whoſe worthy deeds b 
of one that hath ſtudied men more than books. Bacon. Raiſe him to be the ſecond 2 that realm. Milton. 
(2.) We do but deſcribe an imaginary world, that is but lit- (2.) Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, 
tle a-kin to the veal one. Glanville's Sceffis. The ant's republick, and the realm of bees. Pope. 


When I place an imaginary name at the head of a character, Rea'LTy. . / [a word pecutiar, F believe, to Ifen. 


T examine every letter of it, that it may not bear any reſem- . ba. - pra 
diane to one . at 5 y * * Ad n. Realty means not in this place reality in oppoſition to 


Imaginary diſtempers are attended with real and unfeigned ſhow, but loyalty ; for the Italian Dictionary explains the 


ſufferings, that enfeeble the body, and diſſipate the ſpirits. adjective reale by loyal. +; Pearce on Milton, 
: Blackmore. O heaven, that ſuch reſemblance of the higheſt _ | 


The whole ſtrength of the Arian cauſe, real, or artificial ; Should yet remain, where faith and realty Ms 

all that can be of any force either to convince, or deceive a rea- Remain not! 5 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

dem... © Oy Materland. RE am. n. ſ. [rame, French; riem, Dutch.] A bundle of 
(3-) Jam haſtening to convert my ſmall eſtate, that is per- paper containing twenty quires. | 


ſonal into real, | | Child on Trade. All vain petitions mounting to the ſky, ES 

RRCALGAR. n. / A mineral. | Witi reams abundant this abode ſupply. | Pope. 
Realgar or ſandaracha is red arſenick. Harris. To REAN IMATE. v. a. [re and anime, Lat.] To revive; 
Put realgar hot into the midſt of the quickſilver, whereby to reſtore to life. | | 


it may be condenſed as well from within as without. Bacon. bad, are our reanimated anceſtors, and antedate their reſur- 
Rea'LITY. u. ſ. [realité, Fr. from real.) 1. Truth; ve- PYection. . Glanville's Scepſis. 
rity ; what is, not what merely ſeems: 2. Something in- Nee man left his own „ Cr 5 . 
trinſically important; not merely matter of ſhow. _ . 754 of = a the doe was Teanmatel. T 1. nc 
(I.) I would have them well verſed in the Greek and Latin ““ REanNE X. Y. 4. [re and annex ] o annex again. 
poets, without which a man fancies that he underſtands a cri- King Charles was not a little inſtamed with an _— 
tick, when in reality he does not comprehend his meaning. repurchaſe and reannex that dutchy. Bacor's Henry VII. 
N 3 I 2 AaAdiſon. To REAP. v. . [nepan, Saxon. ] 1. To cut corn at 
The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature in any ſingle harveſt. 2. To gather; to obtain. It is once uſed by 
inſtance human penetration can reach, comes infinitely ſhort of Shaleſpeare in an ill ſenſGG. e ee 
its reality and internal conſtitution; for who can ſearch out the (.) From Ireland come I with my firength 
Almighty's works to perfection? C Cheyne, And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd, Shakeſp- 
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= thy 2 * Vat» e NE OI „Mx. 9. 
The hire öf the labourers, Which have reaped down your 
1 is A back by fraud. . 5. 


En ey that love the religion Which they profeſs, ma 
"io led in choice, but yet they are ſure to reap what dener t 
dhe fame is able to afford. 1 +. Hooker. 
What ſudden. anger's this ? how have I re WA it. W 
fr is a thing, ö 

Which you might from re ion: likewiſe reap, 

"I much ſpoke of. "Shak 1 e 
ns being rip pe, there was no preventing of God's juſtice 
from n at glory in our e which. we robbed 


him of in our proſperit 7). King 8 
To Rear. wv. u. To harveſt. ;, * 
They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap in joys "Pſalm gr cxxvi. 4. 


Raa PER. . . [from reap.] One that cuts corn at * 
From hungry reapers they their ſheaves withhold. 
Here Ceres gifts in waving proſpect ſtand, 1 
| Ad nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand. ö Pope. 
A A thouſand forms he wears, 1 | 
And firſt a reaper from the field a | 
_  . Sweating he walks, while loads o golden 1 
O' ercharge the ſhoulders of the ſeeming ſwain. Poe. 
Rea'elncuook. #. / [reaping and book. 1 A hook uſed to 
cut corn in harveſt. go thy 
0 e e ln e e F. 
Moſt plainly done by thieves with reaping bool. Driden. 
REAR. u. /. [arrieare, French.] 1. The hinder troop of 
an army, or.the hinder line of a fleet. 2. The laſt claſs ; 


of 1 pf OY TY afterwards/flai 
I e rear an rate, was ain 
W we gs rages Faru. 
ive chliets 114 


With a great ſhot. 
Fled from his we I-known da with wonted fear, 
As when his thund” ring ſword and pointed 
© Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glean'd e rear. 


(2.) Coins I place in the rear, becauſe made up of both the 

er. , 5 3 21 r 
Snow y headed winter leads, pl 3 

Yellow autumn brings the rear, Waller. 


Reid adj. Dune Saxon.] 1. Raw; half ns 
Ru ſodden- 2. Early. A provincial word. 
(2.) O'er Rae hill does ſcant the dawn ap ry 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cot ſo rear eg. 
To Reax. b. 4. [anznan; Saxon.] 1. To raiſe up. 
To lift up from a fall. 3. To move upwards. 4. To 
bring up to maturity. 5. Fo educate ; to inſtru. 6. 
To exalt ; to elevate... 7. To rouſe ; to ſtir up. 8. To 
raife ; to breed. 


(t.) All the people'ſhouted with a loud voice, for a rearing 
ep of the houſe of the lord.” | 


Who now ſhall rear you to the fun, + or r rank 


9 Your tribes? * Milton. 
| Od Down e he ll ano the gr .in 
ut he her quickly rear d u n. ig er. 
In: gra we oo at his feet I * oy 'peaſe 
Submiſs : he read me, _ Milton, 
63.) Up to a hill anon hs ſteps he rear'd, , 78 
From whoſe high top to ken the proſpect gs > Milos, 


_ (4+) No creature to generate, whilſt the female is buſy 
in 2 or rearing her young. Baron's Natural Hiſtory. 

A were a 5 & hardy breed, and reared their young ones 
without | " Mortimers Huſbandry. 
They Houriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 


A numerous offsprin 120 lovely like themſelves. Thomſon. 
(5-) He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. 1 Lowathers, 


They have in every town publick nurſeries, where all parents, 


except rs and labourers, are obliged to ſend their 

en to be reared and educated, | 8 wift. 
6.) Charity decent, modeſt, eafy, kind, 

$0 tens the high, 2 . rears the 1 mind, Prior, 


Rea RWAR D- A. . 


Rex' KMOUSE, . /. [more Property; reremouſe 


7 RASSEN. v, n. Lie and. a 


Te R AS . To mobs again. 


1 dan v. 62. ; 


* N oils +. + 1 s # wy + 21 ſt js ru, bas berg 2 TUE 4s | 
Aa "the naked: goes, We 
2 A | ie tuſky boar to eas, 1 15 ? N 4 „. 


(8.) No fleſh from market-towns our peaſant { 
"He rear d his Fragal meat, but. never bought. 
(from rear] 1. The. laſt troop 2. 

The end ; the tail; a train behind. . The latter part | 

"In (1 He fro * 7456 5 ee Nan 
(.) He from the beginning began to be 3 
before they left figlitingy Was too far fl. Sidney. 
The ftandard of Dan was the rearward of the camp. Num. 
_ _ » (2.) Why follow'd not, when ſhe faid Tybulfodead; 
21 Thy father or thy mother; 
But with a rearward following Tybalt's death 
Romeo is baniſhed, = Shale 
(.) He was ever in the . © the faſhion. Shakefp 


OOO fs 


The N n 
Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my ſmall elves coats. | Shake * 
Of flying fiſhes, the wings are not feathers, wat a thin kind 
of ſkin, like the wings of à bat or Fe, Abbt. 
gend. "To: c b e 
When as the day the heaven doth Adern, in 
' I wiſh. that night the noyous 2 would enz 
And when as night hath us of light for rlorny | a wn 
Is I with that day would ſhorly raaſcend. " Shenſer- 
Taugt by the heavinly muſe to venture don 
I be dark deſcent, and. up 45 reaſ cent. * Milton. 
Theſe puiſſant legions, whoſe exile 
Hath emp ty'd heav'n, ſhall fail to reaſcend, | 
Self-rais' 1 and repoſſeſs their native ſeat. 


i. % *3R 
J > + 
[1 * 


Saxon. Jai 


| Milton. 
02428. 20 FE 
When the god his fury had allay'd, - 
He mounts aloft, and reaſcends the ſkies, | Addiſon, 
REASON. n. / [raifon, Fr. ratio, Lat.] 1 & The power 
by which man deduces one propoſition from another, or 


3 from premiſes to conſequences; the rational 


aculty.; ;; diſcurſive power. 2, Cauſe; ground or prin 
ciple. 3. Cauſe efficient 4. Final cauſe- 5. Argu- 
ment; ground of perſuaſion; motive. 6. Ratiocination z 
diſcurſive act. 7. Cleartieſs of *faculkties;” 8. Right; 
juſtice. 9. Reaſonable claim; juſt ractice. 10. Rati- 
onale; juſt account. hs, Ks on'; eee de- 


of right reaſon. 2 r 
hough brutiſh chat AN and f. TA | 
When reaſon hath to deal with Grd; Jet fol 
' "Moſt reaſon is that reaſon overcome. * Wilton. 


I appeal to the common judgment of A e Wee the 
hu une be not { Fael, as to acquieſce in ſuch a 
moral certainty, as the nature of things is capable of; and if 
it were otherwiſe, whether that reaſon which belongs to us, 
would not prove a burden and a torment to us, rather th 


Aa privilege, by keeping us. in a continual ſuſpenſe, and thereby, ; 


' rendering . our, Kere perpetually reſtleſs and unguiet. 


1 
| ita Dim, a as the borrow'd beams of moon and ſtars 
| ay WF lonely, \ * , wand' ring travellers, _ ei 4 Fs 140 121 
_ 1s, reaſon to the ll; and as on hi, 1 | 
© Thoſe rowling fires diſcoyer but the 47. 5 


Not light us here ; ſo reaſon's glimmering ray 

Was lent, not to are os peel way, | 
ide us upward to a better day. | den 

It ply be well, if people would not lay 0 TOY 
on their own reaſon in matters of religion, as to think ey 


5 ching impoſſible and abſurd, which they cannat conceive : how _ 


often do we contradi& the right rules of reaſon in the 
courſe of our lives? reaſon Sta; 1s true g juſt, 80 


Pr every particular man us weak and n * 


'K 


Noms 15 Juliet. . | 


With he 4H hounds and pointed ſpear- - b -. Depden. | 
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tally frayed and turned a by hi is inte e « nd his N Pau * nid ca OY the 


25092 E 


5 What the a wales deemed N d probable means * "To render a reaſon of an dens or benomenon, is & 5 


þ 80 we end, = bit, or e to . . It e more „ 8 n itſelf, 
a 8 erer any vee this e 07 11 e mo probable wa 0 rin France to V 
© "Virtue and wee abe not nity „ but there is à na- ouch de by the making ee t 9 1 85 by 2 or | 
rural hand eternal 42 for chat £ eſs and virtue, and Indies, and by that N 5 cut of all Bean. with - 
A againſt viee-and IW. 1! > Tiotforn. this great, ſource of riches, . , Addiſon. 
3.) Spain is a oon ” prople, partly by wht the % Reason. v. [rasſonner, Fr.] 1, 1. To argue rationally; 


ener of the, dale and partly;abelr natives ane exhauſted by to deduce conſequences, juſtly fi ſes. 2 1 
| from prenu 0 
any empleo 1 2 velt 'thqtowry 80 __ polles. debate; to diſcourſe; , to take or give 40 AC- 


Ons 
Sach a bengßt, as by the antecedent will of C Chriſt is intended Count: Not in uſe. . To raife defquilitions 90 make 
to all men living, though all men by.nea/ax of thee own de- enquiries. 
ps Ho 7 n e the fruit 1 . =P White, © (#:) No man, in the ſtren b of the firft grace, can merit 


tha motion of the balance i in a whedl watch, the ſecond; for reaſon they do not, who think % unleſs a 
ale. 


Ys t-wheel, --; H -;blly by keceivin one alms, can merit another. "South, 
* by tho mote _—__ 2 8 5 * preja, I hay der a > 44 as ra under names, are thoſe, that for the moſt 
over ruled to 1 2 5 this. ace Fear part men reaſes of within themſelves, and always thoſe which 

I have not cberved Perf an Sr numbers i in my * ; Het ty N commune about with others. k Locke. 
by reaſon of my haſte, but N eſpecially | becauſe I would Every man's A and —— is 3 about the ideas 
not have my ſenſe a ſlave to ſyllables. Dryden. exiſting in his own ; and our kn e and reaſoning 
.) Reaſon, in the Englith language, ſometimes js taken for about other things is only as they corr with thoſe our 
true anc: clear principles; ſometimes for clear and fair de- particular ideas, Tocſte. 

* 3 ſometimes for the cauſe, particularly the nal cauſe. Love is net to be ! or l 
8 Is 4501 Locle. In high ambition. N Meno: due. 


(5 ee ee ee ; In the lonely gi 18 
For — weighty reaſons, Shakeſp. 1 Macbeth. Twas there juſt and ly grove 3 — 


If ic be natural, ought we not rather to conelude, that there Clear'd ſome . trurh, * rais' d ſome Pn a top 
is ſome ground and 12a/0n for theſe fears, and that nature hath ichell. 
Regſon. wh the fellow, 


not plant them in us to no purpoſe? FJiublſon. 05 882 0 e 
I commemorate” any myſtery of our redemption, or re you puniſh him, where he heard this. 10 Shateſp. 
article of our faith, we A ＋ to confirm our belief of it, by I reaſon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday, dT + | 


* _ veonEllering all thoſs reaſon; upon Which it #8 built; that we Who told me in the narrow ſeas, © 


may be able to account of the hope that i is in us. There miſcarried a veſſel of our country. bal Feare. 
7 gue So e- +: "Nelſon. Stand ſtil], that I may reaſon ' with for of ar the ee 


When and moves from, greawid 10 acts of the Loch FFC FO Free - - 6M Fam. Xii. 7. 
46 f und, Sarum things ; (3- ) Jeſus, * percervir their thoughts, ſaid, what reaſon ye. 


1 . of N 80 ſhe obtains by this ; 3 | Ry ; in Your : | ; RE, Vo 22 
But when by regen the the truth hath found, They reafon'd high | | 
'S And ſtandeth the underſtanding is. | ub of ee foreknowledge, will and "Fate, E UNION 
7.) Leis and madmen — fo N brains ; 1 own reaſon then, at leaf vain 7 eaſoni'g = Milton. 
Such ſhaping fantaſies that apprehend  ' To RRANS ON, v. 4. To examine ratianal his is a 
1 _— reaſon,ever compreſs. | Bbabſpeare, F 28 mode of, eech. n of . La 
MV Preys on regſon, When the) Are be” overed, Uigeſted, we 
* 5175 : the Mord it 5 with.  Shajelps aw aid ip regard in eve 0 18 ae in ſuch a cheory. Burnet. 
1820 — ts . he Res $ON BLE. #dj, 1 — Fr . Having the faculty 
Brom — unto this ſeaſoy, | | of reaſon ; endued with reaſon. 2. AQing, ſpeaking or 
Mica, eee ane. ; thinking rationally, 3- Juſt; rational ; agreeable. to. 
Are you in earnct?_ * reaſen. 4. Not imumoderate. - 5. Tolerable 3 being in 
Ay, and refoly'd withal i mediocrity. 
| To do mylelf this 724/67 and this ri cht. . (..) She perceived her only ſon lay hurt, and that his hurt 
The papiſts ou ht in reaſon to Al them all the excuſes | was ſo deadly, as that already his if acti” uſe: of the rea- 
they make uſe of for themſelves; ſuch as an. 9 igno- ſonable an almoft ſenſible part. Sidney. 
ranch, oral tradition and . Stilling fleet. (2+) The parliament was diſſolved, inde entigmen furnithed | 
Let it drink deep in thy mo vital part; 1 with ſuch forces, A were held ſafficient to hold in bridle either 
Strike home, and do me regſen in thy heart. Dryden. the malice or rage of reaſonable people. Hayward. 


(8 ) God brings good out of evil; and therefore it were but (.) By indubitable certainty, I mean that which, doth not 
17800 we thould truſt God to govern his own world, and wait admit ofeany reaſonable caule of doubting, which is the only 
till the change cometh, or the reaſon be diſcovered. Tey/or. certainty of which moſt things are capable. Wilkins. 
| Conſcience, not acting by law, 'is a boundleſs prefumptuous law ma be reaſarable in ſelf, "bought a mandoes not 
ching; and, for any one by virtue thereof, to pl wins himſelf oy or does pat know, the reason of the e n. 
a privilege of doing what he will, and of being unaccountable, bay Let all things be 7 D 
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1 u in all reaſon — much, either for man or angel. Seuth. ds may. with. reaſonable (waltnels add 

4 A ſevere reflection Montaigne bas made on princes, that we More feathers ta our wings. Sbaleſp· nry V. 
= ought not in reaſon to have wy expectations of favour from  (5.) I could with reaſonable. good manner receive the falu- 
j "1 them, Duden Dedication to Aure' gæebe. tation of her and of the princeſs Pamela, doing them yet no 
9 We have as great aſſurance that there is a God, as the na- further reverence than one prineeſs oweth to another. Sidney. 

bag? 1 ture of che thing to be proved i iS capable of, and as we could A, way diſtant from the nigra rupes, there are four 
1 in regſon expect to have. Tillotſon's Preface. 4 lands of reaſonable 2 Abbat's Deſc. of the World. 
1 When any thing is proved * as good arguments as 2 thing ag theſe defects, the Engliſh colonies main- 

44 of chat kind is capable of, we mg not in reaſon to doubt of "themſelves in a rea — oval el. as long as they 
9 7 is Exiſtence. | Tillotſon. retained their on eien Daus ndreland: 
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bagger eser 1. „ from feafonablr.] © 
culty of reaſon. 2. \grecableneſs to eaſon, 3. Com- 
_ pliance with reaſon. .4+ Moderation. 

(2-) They tho ught the wk nem! uld. be better done, if thoſe, 
3 fatisfied. (ye; the reaſonablene of mt 
© they. will, would undertake the converting and e ifp . of 


0 er men. Clarendon. 


He that right! - undeiſtands the, rcaſenableneſs and excellency | 


of Wat Il know, that it can never be excuſable to waſte 
any of our money in pride and folly. Lew 
(;.) The paſſive reaſon, which is more rly reaſonableneſs, 
is that order and congruity which is im upon the thing thus 
wrought; as in a . the whole frame i=, 1 contexture pf it 
carries a reaſorablentſs in it, the paſſive nin of the reaſon 
or intellectual idea that was in the artiſt. © Hale. 


RrafsonanLy. adv. Jem. realonaJe.]. 1: Agrecably to 
reaſon. 2. Modems y in a degree: reaching to medio- 


7 ) Chaucer makes Acite alas] in nie 6 2 unjuſt i in Ti 


: the urſuit of it; yet hen he came to die, be made him think 

| __ refer nn Dryden s Preface to Fables. 
The church has 1 va en 7 in that (ex ; x 

it reaſonably ught, that it is purely owing to their 

7 pour and Vain 8 that this honour of thei lex 18 "i 
art confined to former 

X ey Some man e f 

101 Med to go thither as. chancellor. 


Bacon i Advice to Villiers. 
If we can by induſtr make: our deaf and dumb perſons rea- 


Sonably dere in the e he may be 


underſtanding by the eye 
Holder's E . of Speech, 


ur Bis from reel] Oer who 


<1 „ „„ „ —˙ 


alſo capable of the ſame as. e 
what 1 ſpoken. * K * 
Rea'soxts, 2. J. Ie 
reaſons; an arguer. | 
———_ — . 8 
To learn 4 Epicuma ſee the way ary. — 11 
"iy which this eas ner of fo high renown +. -- 


Moves through th''e Nr road * rollin ſun. ne | 
an 


The terms are looſe and undefined; and what leſs becomes a 
fair reaſoner, he puts wrong and invidious names on every thing 
to coloùr a falſe way ing. Addifen. 
Thoſe reaſorers, 3 255 oy fo much of their zeal 7221 the 
vupholding the balance of phwer Ain Ky em 5 Nel px 
tices are endeavouring to deftroy it at home. OE: © 
Rea'sonin. . /. [from realy de, 2 
Thoſe who would make uſe 9 arguments ang 8 
Tool po - p 5 85 1 ne at a 2 2 e be like that 
ooli e, who w a fly, rificed an ox to it. 
Fl * a 25 Addiſon” s -* vir 4 
Your reaſonings therefore on this head, amount only to "oy 
the ſchools call 7gnoratio elencht ; proving, before the qu 
on talking wide of the purpoſe. "Water — 


Rea'sonLess. adj. {from cee, Void of reaſon N 
This proffer is n and 128 e Henry VI. 
. 
Her true perfection or my falſe tranſs 
That makes me. realonleſs to reaſon, thus * Sat genre. 
That they wholly direct the regſonleſ mind, I am reſolved; 
for all thoſe mY were created mortal, as bir ds and 8 are 
left to their natural appetites. Raleigh's Hi ft. of the World. 
Theſe reaſons in love's law have paſt for | 1 2 
Though fond and reaſomleſs to ſome. Mi 41. I Uponiftes. | 


To ReassE'mBLE. v. 4. [re and Ll To Set 
anew, 
There rea/embling our afflicted pow” - "ny (HOY 
Conſult how to offend our enemy. Milton, 
To Reasse'rT. v. 4. re and gert.] To aſſert. da to 


maintain after ſuſpenſion or ceſſation. 
His ſteps I followed, his doctrine 1 eme. luce. 
Young. Oreſtes grown 


To manly years ſhould reaſſert the throne. ? ws | Pope. 
To ReassuU'ME, v. 4. Lrealſumo, Lat. re and affume.] | To 
reſume ; ; to take again. 


* . "ke fa | 


udied in the law, ſhould be per- | 


r 
ue him the I." Ge aan | 
my his bliſsful boſom ve M,, 1 io Ce Oe 
In e e 
No- only on the Trojans fell this 4 
Their hearts at laſt'the yanquiſh'd' 70 me,” ” 
For this he renfſumts the nod,” 14 400 ; 
| While Semele commands the g 61g) kf, * 
"After Henry VIII. had r Link 
ws made, by which all nn 
chancellors. 4054415 bo nigh 2 
To RE ASSu“ AE, v. 4. [raſſurer, Fe. Td free from * ; 
to reſtore from terrour. ; 
They roſe with fear; * TEES I boy 
Till dauntleſs Pallas reaſſur d the — 15 99 Dryden. 
Rears, n. ſo A kind of os, ſnalt' graſs! e grows in 
water, and complicates itfelf t ogerber. 4 
Let them he dr) fix Sn de Kl Us crowds as \* 7a 
Ep candocks, rate and bulrues. ton. 
EAVE, . a. Pret. et. plan Saxon | { Fan to 
bereavt.] 1. To take APs 4000 N or violence. 2 
e word. 2. It was uſed as well in 4 good as bad 
enſe. 
(1) ——— Diſmounting from his led, i 
- He to him leapt, , in, mind to ea N 15 | Spenſer. 
Some make his 1 bed, but reave his reſt. Ao ugh 


But ng. ng, haviy heard the voyce 
Of God, er e nes, that th hath 
The ruler — will 178 fuf 1 0. 
Their unjuſt wooing of his. wife, - 


Who can be boun any ſolemn vow, 
Io do a murd'rous yoke” to rob a man, 
To force a port virgin's chaſtity, 
To reave the or phan 55 f his Patrimony, 5 
And have no * 7 125 is wrong, 


But that he was boun d by a ſolemn Ay 985 Hen. \ ' 


(2.) They ſought thy! üb ed ſenſe how't 


Ar 
Wichitalk, that might unquiet fancies rv. 


cording to the occaſions itſelf produceth. 
To REBA/PTIZE. V. 4. [A 
To baptize again. 


Carew. 


-approveiek, their baptiſm, and would not ſuffer them to be re- 
_ baptized. wir Parergon. 
Re BayTIZA'TION, 1. . [rebaptifation,” Ft. Fiona rebaptize.] 
Renewal of baptiſm... 
In maintainance of rebaptization, their arguments are built 
pon this, tw N are not any part bf” the church of 
"7 Py l Fn * 1 T * "Hooker. 
o'Repa'rTE, v. n. [re attre, T. 0 unt te, to 
| obtuſeneſs ; to deprive of eenneſs. --. bo 15 wat 
-- | "6 dorh rebate and blunt his natural 
©» With ts of the mind, ſtudy and faſt. 
Tue icy goat," the erab which ſquare the ſcales 
With thoſe of aries trine conſent to hate 
The ſcales of libra, and her rays rebate. 
He modifies his firſt ſevere decree; | 
The keener edge of battle to rebate, ; 
Ike troops for hongur fighting; not for hate. 
My flagging ſoul flies under her own. patch; 
NM ſenſes too are dull and Aupify d. 
Their edge rebated. Dryden's Don Sebaſtes 
"A 825 ns ano unfcign'd long j joys afford 
| o the honeſt n , 1015 
e life, rebate Tae hy ee wt * Philips. 
Re'pecx. . / [rebee, Fr. ribeces, Mae A three 
e 842 1 
en the merry bells ring rou 
And the jocund rcbecks* n * 
To many a youth and many a maid, | 
Dancing in the checker'd ſhade. Milton, 


REBEL. n. f. [rebelle,” Pr. rebel %, t. 
poſes 22 587 hy 1 9 * ** 


„ ae, 
5 Ad 


Dryden. 


R 2 


Each ſucceeding time addeth or reaveth goody and we 3 a6. | 
fer, Fr. re and baptize. ] 
| Viderſtanding that the rites of the church were obſerved, he 
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13 be a 2 5 bat 
The m in anies nature a 
tiplying _ | Slap, Markt 


- Do- ſwarm u him. . 
es *he. rebels hone, ave, mee! 6 1c att 
And put the Engliſhmen 2 the ſword. - »if 8 443 + Shakeſp. 
Av + Shall man from na andtion ſtray 41295 1 548 ve. 


. rebel e bet ber AJIV- roots. - Hon, 
To Run vA. vl i [rebella Lat.} 7% riſe in oppoſition e 
9 lawful authority. n 

Boys, immature in Pie 

Pawn their experience to their rn 1 

And ſo rebel to judgment. Shakgp. 
If they perceive enſon in 4 ene wh 

How will their in achs ovok fy 

Toi BN Aw By y rebel ? 

Fe niling rogues as ;theſe. ſooth 

That'in the nature of their lords rebel: 


Bin il to fire. 
e hen all we body! 


+ 
TYr A472 » 


k every Paſſion; 
| Shakep. King 6 


$ mem 


There was a tirne, 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Rebell "againſt the 


cd Arm'd with thy might, rid heaven of theſe rebell'd. Milt. - 


How cou'd my hand rebel againſt my heart? 


How-cou'd'your heart rebel againft your reaſon ? 092 Dry den. 


Part of the "RO rebelied WE God, we | thereby lot their 


* + 


"happy ſtate. © Locke. 
RAT N 15 [froth rebet]* One chat rebels. Dia. 
REBE“(LLI ON. 5 /. [+ebellion, Fr. rebe/liv, Lat. ben rebel. 


Inſurrection againſt Jawful authority. 
He was victorious in rebellions and editions + people... 


Bacon. 
Adam's fin, or the curſe upon it, did not deprive him of rule, 
but left the creatures to'a rcbellion or 5 Bacon. 
Of their names 3 in heay'nly xecords, now . TOE pe * 45 
Is no memorial, blotted out and faz 
By their Febellion from the books of life,” * wh "Milton, 


Repu LL Io, 4. from abe! — o fal 
authority bon d t 166nbbe Nat ne 4.0: 
From the day that thou didſt depart out of unt ye 
came unto this place, ye have been rebellious-a a the 1 Lord. 
eut. ix, 7. 
This our, {ory is ſtubborn and. ine, he will not. obey our, 
5 * b TT” bb: alt bed i; eats he 20. 
8 ie he ſeem SNA 
On deſperate reyenge, which ſhall redound IT. $ 
Upon his own rebellious head. 1 Milan. 
Rzpz'LLIOUSLY.. adv. [from dali. In oppoſition to 
lawful authority. 
+ Iivien one ſhewed Mini where a nobleman, that had rebelli- 
.. ouſly, born ayms againſt him, lay very honourably intombed, 
| —_ adviſed the king to deface the monument; he ſaid, no, no, 


but I would all the l of mine enemies were as honourably in- 
tombed. *. 8 Tis Remains. 
RE RE LLIOUSNESS.. „. Pw if | ffrom e The quality 


of being rebellious. 
To REBEKLTLOW. v. n. [re and bellew.) re bellow in re- 


turn; to echo back a loud noiſe. | 
He loudly bray'd with beaſtly yelling ſound, 


IJhat all the fields rebellowed again. * 8 
The reſiſting air the thunder broke, „ 

The cave rebella d, and the te ac ock: Dryden. 
From whence were yon re woe” to hs main, 

The roars of A 224 one Dryden s Aneis. 


Rr Bon TION. n. 
bellow ing ſound. 

7 RE BON D. v. 2. [rebondir, Fr. T1 bound.) . 
ſpring back; to be reverberated, ; to fly back, in ANY 
quence of motion . and welifed, b. a ter 


ower. 
Whether it were a roaring voice of _— ſavage mid beaſts, 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow MMOLDtAIng, Miſd. xvii. 
5 with toi ſarge the bars aſſail d. ue. 


, bebe, Lat]. The return of a loud 
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Shakeſp. Henry vI. . j 


 RepBv'ss. 2. J. [from the verb.] 


power of r det 


ga 
ae n or ill we may do to d 
at may rebound 4 74 


but reflexively with 2 to W FE IH 


Bodies which are re abſolutely hard, or io foft. as to be voi of : 
Hat, will not rebound from one another : impenetrability 
makes them only _ . "Newton's Opticks. 

She bounding from the ſhelfy "1 Ms | 

"Ro und the deſcending 1 the waves rebuundig roar, 

To Neve v. 4. 


Fobe. 
1. To reverberate: to beat back. 


2. Prior has uſed it improperly. 
18 1.) All our invectives, at their ſuppoſed a; 5 fall pack 
Wi 


* 
9 


a rebounded force upon our own; real ones. Decay of Piety. 
Silenus ſung, the vales his voice rebound, | 
And ery to the ſkies the ſacred ſound. Dryden 
(2.) Flow'rs, by the ſoft South Weſt 8 4 


ORG and gabe d by religious hands ; 
Rebound thei ſweets: from th 9 9 Fur. 
Re you! ND. -»; / from the verb.] The act of flying 
back in 8 wee reſiſted; refilition. 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that ſhoots | 
very heart. N Anany and \Clithatre. 
Ik you ſtrike a ball fidelong, not full upon. the ſurface, the 
rebound will be as much the contrary 375. NEG: there be 
any ſuch reſilience in echoes may be tried. Bacon. 
| The weapon with unerring fury flew, __ - bs 4 ATIVE” 
At his left ſhoulder aim'd : nor entrance 1 
But back, as from a rock, with ſwift rebound, | 
Hlarmleſs return d. Dryden. 
Renu'ee. n. / [rebuffade, Fr: rebuffe, Italian.) TN 
"cuſſion ; quick and ſudden-refiſtance:. + | 
By ill chance 1992 16 11.8, 44504 
The ftrong rebuff of ſome tumultuous — . 
Inſtinct with fire and nitre, hurnied him | 
As many miles aloſf. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
ToRepv'ee.' v. 4. [from the noun.] To beat back; to 


oppoſe with ſudden violence. 
To Fr Ac v. u. Le? 264 Bd. To reedify to re- 


non from e vw Dk 
nes impoſed e were, mare queſtioned, * 
, becauſe th ey were | nes to the rebuilding and 
2 of St. Paul's „ | Ty f. 


Fine is the ſectet,, delicate the art, 
To raiſe the ſhades of heroes to our view, tf 
Rebuild fall'n empires, and old time renew. 21 chel. 

Rey bK ABLE. adj. [from rebuke.) Worthy of reprebenfion. 
— Rebukable _ | 
to ſtand _ 


And worthy ſhameful check it were, 
On mere mechanick compliment. 
, - Shakeſpeare's Antony 2 Cleopatra. 
7, REBUKE. v. a. [rebouther, Fr.] To chide ; to repre- | 
hend ; to repreſs by objurgation. | | 
I am aſham'd; does not the ſtone rebuke me, 
For being more one than it ? Shakeſp: Winter's Tale. 
He was rebuked for his iniquity 3 the dumb aſs, ſpeaking 


with man's voice, forbad the madneſs of the prophet. 2 Pet. 
Ihe proud he tam' d, the penitent he cheer d, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear d. den, 


1. EF Zh chid- 
ing expreſſion ;. objurgation. | 2. In low language, it ſig- 
nifies any kind of check. | 
(x Why bear you theſe reg and anſwer not ? 
wi ants 


, he will not yield, 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 


And they ſhall do their office. Sbaleſp. Fenty IV. 

Thy rebuke hath\broken my den Eſaln lxik. 21. 

The rebukes and chile to children, ſhould be i in grave and 
diſpaſſionate words. Kate. 
Shall Cibber's ſon, without rebuke, 

Swear like a lord ? Pope. 


E 


Di 123.4 
9 


+ © 


. + 


©" Becauſe its owner is a duke 1 Mi fellanies. 
(a.) He gave him fo terrible a rebuke upon the forehead with 
"his heel, that he laid him at his | L*Eftrange. 
R In Kun. . . [from rebu le.] A chider; 4 reprehender. 
revolters 

been a rebuter of them all. Haſea, v. 2. 


Re'nvws, u. f. [rebus, Latin. A word repreſented by a 
pickure. 


Some citizens, wanting arms, have eoined themſelves certain- 


„devices alluding to their names, which we call rebus : Maſter 
Jugge the printer, in many of his books, took, to expreſs his 
name, a nightingale ſitting in a buſh with a role i in her 
mouth, wherein was written jugge,. jugge, jugge. Peacham. 

 ToRupnu'r. . . [retuasr, F trench. ] To retire back. Ob- 


folete. 
n Themſelves too rudely rigorous Eg 
Aſtonied with the ſtroke of their — band, 


Do back rebut, and each to other yielded land. 
RE RZU TT ER. 2. /. An anſwer to a rejoinder. 
Fo Reca'LiL. . a. [re and call. ] To call back: to call 
again; to revoke. 
They who recal the church unto that which. was at the firſt, 
_. muſt: ſet bounds unto their N N Hooter. 
If Henry were recall d to life again, | 
Theſe news would cauſe him once more yield the ghoſt. 
X Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
N Jiedded long, ſhe let the ſecret reſt, 
Pill love recall d it to her lab'ring breaſt. 


never any other. ideas, but what derive. their original from that 
union. 
To thwcherlus;: herein they 
right be recalled as to their proper church, under 
communication Ayl: 


has to reach his on country. 
If princes, whoſe. dominions lie contiguous, be forced to 
draw from thoſe armies which act againſt France, we muſt. 


call; to contradict what one bas once ſaid or done. 
He ſhall do this, or elſe I do recent | 
The planes that I late pronounced. Shakeſp. Mer. of ae 8 
los ſoon would eaſe recant | 
Vons made in pain as violent and void? Milton. 
To RECA'NT- v. u. To revoke a poſition ; ; to unſay what : 
has been ſaid. 
If it be thought, that the praiſe of a tranſlation conſiſts in 
adding new beauties, I ſhall 1 willing to recant. Dryden.. 
That the legiſlature ſhould have er to change the — 
ſion, wheneyer the neceſſities of the . dom require, is ſo uſe- 
ful towards preſerving our religion — 4 liberty, that I know 
not how to recant. Saut. 
RECANTATTION. 2. [« from recant.] Retractation ;. de- 
cla ation contradictory to a former declaration. 


vo W. 10 Stdvey. 
The poor man was impriſoned for this diſcovery, and forced 
to make anpublick recantation.. Stillingfleet.. 


Reca'nTER. , /; [from recant-] One wh. recants. 
The publick body, which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf _ 

A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal* | 

Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon. 


* 


Sbateſp. 


4 


are profound to make ſlaughter, though I have 


| Spenſer TaReca'kay- wv. 4, [re and carry,] To carry back. 


To-Rece'pe, wv. n. [receds, Latin.] 


Dryden. 
It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould never once recal over any of its 
pure native ideas, before it borrowed any thing from the body; 


Locke.. 
were orduined; they might of. 
pain of ex- 
N Parergon. 
It is neceſſary to recall to the reader's mind, the deſire Ulyſſes 

Broome on Odyſſ. 


hourly expect having thoſe troops recalled, which they now 


leave with us in the midſt of a ſiege. Swift s Miſcellanies.. 
Reca'E. "2. , {from the verb.] Revocation 5 20. or 
9 of calling back. | th 
Other decrees 
Againſt thee are gone forth, without recall. Milton. 
Tis done, af ſince tis done, tis paſt recal; 
And fince tis paſt recal, muſt be forgotten. D | 


To RECA'NT.. v. a.. [recanto, Lat.] To retrat; to re- 


She could not ſee means to join this recautation to the former 


dec ee Fes 
To RECAPITULATE. . a. Piel, Pr. re 48 capi 
tulum, Lat. ] To. repeat again the ſum of a former diſ- 

." courſe. © © 
Hylobares judiciou and reſentin recahitulates your main 
* : BY gy rec Divine Dialogues. 
I have been forced to recapitulaie theſe things, becauſe man- 
kind i is, not more liable to deceit,” chan it is willing to continue 

in a pleaſing error. | Dryden Du Freſuay. 


RecapiruLa” TION." . * [from meinten,! Dito 


repetition of the principal points. 
e maketh a recapitulation of the chriſtian churches ; W 
the reſt he addeth the iſle of Eden by name. . 
- Inſtead of raifing any particular uſes. from the point that 
been deliuered, let us make a brief recapitulation of the 43A - 
outÞ. 


Re capt'rorarory. . [from recapitulate. Repeating. 


again. 
Recapitulttory exerciſes. Gare etfon..- 
When the Turks beſieged Malta or Rhodes, pigeons: carried 
and recarried letters. Walton's Angler. 
1. To fall any! to» 
retreat. 2. Fo deſiſt ; to relax any claim. 4 
(rn) A deat noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe;. 1 | 
| Confus d and chiding, like the hollow roar. | 


of tides, receding.from:'t inſulted: ſhoar. Dryden 
Ye doubts and fears! 55.2 
dcatter d by winds recede, and wild in foreſts rove. Prior. 


All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour to 
reede from the center, and every moment would. fly out in 
right lines, if they were not violently. reſtrained by contiguous - 


matter. Bentley. 
and} 2.) I can be content to recede od from my own intereſts 
| ſonal rights. King Char les. - 


They hoped that their general aſſembly would be — to 
from ſome of their demands; but that, for the preſent, 
they had not t authority to recede from any one propoſition. 
"Clarendon. - 
Recri'sr. 1. ,. [receptum, Latin.] 1. The act of receiv- 
ing. 2. The place of receiving. 5. [Recepte; Fr.] A 
note given, by which money is ac nowledged to have 
been - 4. Reception; admiſſion. Reception ; 
welcome. 9.51 rom recipe. ] Freſeriprion of. erties : 
for any compoſition. | : 
(1.) Villain, thou did' t deny the gold"; 8 receipt, 
And told me of a miſtreſs. Sbaleſp. 
It muſt be done upon che receipt .of the wound, before the 
patient's ſpirits be overheated... 4 enen s Surgery. - 
The joy of a monarch-for the news of a victory muſt not be 
expreſſed like the ecſtaſy: of a barlequin, on the receipt of a 
letter from his miſtreſs... den. 
(3. ) Jeſus ſaw Matthew naps. at the receipt of cuſtom. 
Matitenu. 
4 It is of things heavenly an univerſal declaration, work 
ing in them, w hoſe hearts G inſpireth with the due conſidera- 
tion thereof, an habit or diſpoſition of mind, whereby they are 
made fit veſſels, both for the receipt and delivery of »whatſoeyer - 


1. of Err. 


ſpiritual perfection. Hocter. 
( 5.) The fame words in my lady Philoclea s mouth might 
have had a better grace, and perchance have found à gentlex 
receiſt. | , 1 Wy 
Jove requite 
And all th' immortall Gods, with that delight 
Thou moſt deſir'ſt, thy kind receite of me p 
Of friend, to humane hoſpitality. amor. | 
. On 's bed of death = | 
Many receiprs be gave me, chiefly one 
Of his old experience th. only darling. * Shak). 
III teach him a receipt to make 
Words that weep, and tears chat ſpeak... cen. 


That Medea could make old men young again, was ns 
elſe, but that, from knowledge of ſimples, fhc had a rec eit ta 
nian your hair black, grown's Fulgar. Errou: . 


: 


| % OS OE OTE ne eee 
 ,, Wiſe leeches will not vain Al I (8) After the Lord had Spokeny he was received up into | 
While growing pronounce the humours crude. Dryden. heayen, and ſat on the right hand of God. Mark; xvi. 19. a 
| . . . . 5 id . N 2 T of f — * 1 Ki . ; l 8 
Some dryly plain, without invention's add. (94), === To one of your-recerving, | 


Write dull receipts how poem s made be made. ; A Enongh is herrn. * ef Shak he 15. 
$1 the receipt in a letter wrote to Tiberius, and (e.) Abundance fit to honour, and receive © 


| * A th d the 's life. Dur heav'nly ſtran Milton. 
* Was never able to procure the receipt during the emperar's Jil Dur heay'nly ranger, on. 
in ee 8 wo Arbutbnot on Coins. Err r „. F + from recti ved.] General allowance. 
4 Recri'yasrs. ad. [recevable, Fr. from receive:] Capable Others will, upon account of the reretvedneſr of the pro- 
- of being received. 104701408 16 e. pile opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, thin ar- 
Þþ Tos RBECE/IVE. v. @. frecewerr, Fr. recipio, Lat.] 1. To  quieſced in. MY | ed W * ak 
Ft take or obtain any thing as due. 2. To take or obtain REcerver. . % [recevenr, Fr. from receive] 7. 1 
K. from another, whether good or evil. 3. To take any te whom any thing is communicated by another. 2. One 
ft thing communicated, 4. To embrace intellectually. 5. to whom any thing is given or paid. 3. An officer ap- 
: To allow, 6. To admit. 7. To take as into a veſſel. pointed to receive DIS. Pore 4. One who partakes 
"Ei 8. To take into à place or ftate. 9: To conceive in the of the bleſſed ſacrament, 5. One who co-operates with 
. mind; to take intell:Qually, 10. To entertain as a a robber, by taking the goods which he ſteals. 6. The 
2 HUT © RBI MD; br PITT TE veſſel into which ſpirits are emitted from the ill. . 
7 6050 If by this crime he owes the law his life, © The veſſel of the air pump, out of which the air is 
1 Why, let the war receive t in valiant gore. Shakeſp. . drawn, and which therefore receives any body on which 
ö 1 A certain nobleman went into a far country, to receive experiments are tried. q $6: SDS 
1 himſelf a kingdom, and return. Luke, xiv. 12. (.) All the learnings that his time could make him receiver 
4 (.) Though I ſhould receive a thouſand ſhekels of ſilver in of, he took as we do-air. p Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
3 mine hand, yet would I not put forth mine hand againſt the © She from whoſe influence all impreſſion came, 5 
1 ui ſon. | 7 2 Sam, Wi 12. But by receivers impotencies lame. Donar. 
1 What? ſhall we receive good at the hands of God, and ſhall What was ſo mercifully deſigned, might have been improved 
3 we not receive evilꝰ * Fob, i. 10. by the humble and diligent, recei wers unto their greateſt ad. 
1 To them haſt thou poured a drink- offering? ſhould I'recave W Hammond. 
Me comfort in theſe? _ wet | Tf. vu. 6. (25 In all works of li ity, ſomething more is to be con- 
bs: He that doeth wrong, ſhall receive for the wrong done; and ſidered, beſides the occaſion of the givers; and that is the 
there is no reſpect of 9 a Gol. iii. 25. occaſion of the receivers... "20 Spratt. 
Put all in writing that thou giveſt out, and receiwæſl in. Gratitude is a virtue, diſpoſing the mind to an inward ſenſe, 


1 3 Fcchſ.xli. 7. and an outward acknowledgement of a benefit received, tage- 
They lived with the friendſhip and equality of brethren; + a reatineſy to return the ſame, as the occaſions of the 
received no laws from one another, but lived feparately.' Lorke. doer ſhall require, and the abilities of the receiver extend to. 
(3. ) Draw general concluſions from every particular they $748 2 | . 1 Sorth. 
meet with: theſe make little true benefit of hiſtory; nay, being If one third of the money in trade were locked up, land- | 
of forward and ative ſpirits, receive more harm by it. Locke. holders muſt receive one third leſs for their goods a leſs quan- 
The idea of ſolidity we receidue by our touch. Locke. tity of money by one third being to be diſtributed amongſt an 
The ſame inability will every one find, who ſhall go about equal number of recei uers. wo * Locke. 
to faſhion in his un erſtanding any ſumple idea, not'recerved in Wood's halfpence will be offered for fix a penny, and the 
by his ſenſes. or by reflection. i | Locke. neceſſary;receivers vill be loſers, of | two thirds in their pay. 
Jo conceive the ideas we receive from ſenſation, conſider Lo IP : 8 £0 Vim eds v1 7 £1: Jeng 
them, in reference to the different ways, whereby they make (3.) There is a receiver, who alone handleth the monies... 
their approaches to our minds. | Locke. ee 5 | Bacon, 
(4.) We have ſet it down as a law, to examine things to the (4.) The ſignification and ſenſe of the, ſacrament diſpoſe the 
bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or reje& upon impro- (ſpirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the ſpirit of God 
babilities. 1 Bacon Natural Hiſlorv. 58 conſigned. 2 Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
In an equal indifferency for all truth; I mean the receiving (5.) This is a great cauſe of the maintenance of thieves, 
it, in the love of it, as truth; and in the examination of our knowing their receivers always ready; for were there no re- 
principles, and not receiving any for ſuch, till we are fully cei vert, there would be no ee Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


convinced of their certainty, conliſts the freedom of the under- (6.) Theſe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
ſtanding. e | | . Locke, Prepar'd with labour, and refin'd with kill, 4 
s.) Long received cuſtom forbidding them to do as they Another courſe to diftant parts begin. Blacitnore. 
did, there Was no excuſe to juſtify their act; unleſs, in the Alkaline ſpirits run in veins down the ſides of the receiver 
ſcripture, they could ſhew ſome law, that did licence them thus in diſtillations, which will not take fire. | Arbuthnot. 
to break a received cuſtom. Hier. (.) The air that in exhauſted recervers of air pumps is 
— Will it not be receiv'd, _ | exhaled from minerals, is as true as to elaſticity-and denſity or 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two, rarefaction, as that we refpire in. Bentley. 
And us'd their very daggers; that they have don't? Jo Ruce/LEBRATE. v. 4. [re and celebrate] To celebrate 
Who dares receive it other? Shakeſ>. Macbeth. ane Wp. | N 3 | os 
"Left any ſhould think that any rung in this number eight French ir and Engliſh verſe here wedded lie: 
creates the diapaſon; this computation of eight is rather a thing Wo did this knot compoſe CEE 
received, than any true computation. | Bath. _' ain hath brought the lilly to the roſe; 
(6.) When they came to Jeruſalem, they were received of | * with their chained dance, : Jr 
the church. 4% XV. 4. Recelebrates the joyful match. Ben. Johnſon. 


Thou ſhalt guide me with, thy counſel, and afterwards e- Re'cency. n. .. [recens, Lat.] Newneſs ; new ftate. 
OS 0. con ages is P/ain 2 * A ſchirrhus in its recengy, whilſt it is in its augment, re- 
/ d EAVES ABU. SIR0T oat quireth milder applications than the confirmed one. Wiſeman. 


received in again. Numb. xii. 14. 1 | | . WT 
22 . . . | | 4 is -- W. 
CCF 

charity towards others, and. incline us to recei 2 al In tuts "Facernſ07 l ers, it 18 d | 
: ene FR3. ito. al from its firſt appearing to its final withering. Evely". 


the degrees of unity and affection, which the word of God re- pear > 1 : in * 
N BL Watts's Improvement of the Mind. RECENT. ac. [recens, Latin.) 1. New ; not of long 


7.) He was taken up, and a cloud received him out of exiſtence. 2. Late; not antique. 3. F reſh ; not long 
. their fight. 795 ,, i, 9. diſmiſſed, releaſed or partee from. | 


" + 


4) ) The ancients were of 
1 now is, were formerly 


and that a conſiderable por- 


tion of that country was recent, and formed out of the mud 


diſcharged into the neighbouring ſea by the Nile. Woodward. 


(2) Among all the great and worthy perſons, 


2 that 120 been tranſported. to the mad degree of loye. NN Bacon. 
| m———_ ſk moves, 8 
"vc, th on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, i 

The wi ouze his manly grace deforms. | — 1 


Re/cunTLY: adv. (from recent.) Newly; freſhly. 
- Thoſe: tubes, which are moſt recently made of fluids, are 
mot flexible and moſt eaſily lengthened. | Arbuthnot. 
Re'canTNeEss. 2. [from recent.] Newneſs; freſhneſs. 
This inference the recentneſs of mankind fiom the re- 
_ centneſs of theſe apotheoſes of gentile deities, ſeems too. weak 
to beay up this ſuppoſition of the novitas humani generis. Hale. 
Rece'eTACLE. 8. „ Trecepta'ulum, Latin.) A veſſel or 
place into Which any ＋* is received, This had for- 
merly the accent on the firtt ſyllable. 
en the ſharpneſs of death was overcome, he then o 
heaven, as well to believing gentiles as Jews : heaven till then 
was no receptacle to the ſouls of either. Hooker. 
The county of Tip pperary, the only county palatine in Ire- 
land, is by abuſe of ſome bad ones made a receptacle to rob 


the reſt of the counties about it. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
As in a yault, an ancient rereptacle, 


Where for theſe many hundred years, the bones 


Of all my buried anceſtors are packt. Shateſpeare. 
| The eye of the foul, or receptacle of ſapi and divine 
knowledge. Ratcigh's Hiftory, of the World. 

Left paradiſe a receſiacle prove 

To ſpirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Milton. 


Their intelligence, put in at the top of the horn. mall convey 


it into a little receptacle at the bottom. | Adilifon. 
Theſe are conveniencies to private perſons z inſtead of being 
receptacles for the truly poor, they tempt men to pr etend po- 
verty, in order to ſhare the advantages. Atterbury. 


Fhough the ſupply from this great receptacle below be con- 
tinual and alike to al the globe; yet when it arrives near the 


ſurface, where the beat i is not ſo uniform, it is fubje& to viciſ- 


ſitudes. 6 Mood ward. 


RecrrrißiLIrv. u. of Lreceftus, Lat.] Poſſibility of re- 
ceiving. A 


Tue peripatetick matter is a pure unactuu d power j and this - 


conceited vacuum a mere receptibility. 


Glanwille. 
es n. , [receptus, Ta] Thing received. Not 
in uſe, 


They, which beholdj the preſent ſtate of things, cannot con- 


demn our ſober enquiries in the doubrful appertenancies of arts 


and Aenne of philoſophy. Brown. 


Rece'rT1oN. 2. % e Latin] 1. The act of re- 
ceiving. 2. The ſtate of being received. 3. Admiſſion 
of any thing communicated, 4. Readmifſion. 5. The 
act of containing. 6. Treatment at firſt coming; wel- 


2 entertainment. 7. Opinion generally admitted. 
8. Recovery. Not in uſe. 


(.) Both ſerve completely for this rene and communica- 
tion of learned knowledge. Holder Elements of” Speech. 
In this animal are found parts official unto nutrition, which 
— = aliment the empty u er of air, proviſions had been 
uous. 
5 (2.)- - Cauſes, accor | A 
To the reception of their matter, as 
Not to th' extent of their own fohers. Milos Par. 2 
(z.) In ſome animals, the avenues, provided by nature 


e recet tion of ſenſations, are f the . t 
are 8 with, r and dull me ! ; they 


(4-) All hope is loſt _ 
Of my receptian into grace, 


Abos Paradiſe Loft. 


) I cannot ſurvey this. world of fluid matter, 1 1 


wikis on the hand that firſt poured it out, and made a 
per n for its 9 


ain "TY G parts, 8 


whereof the 
memory remameth, either ancient or recent, there is not one 


pened 


Brown's Pulgar Errours, | 


2 


0 This rd 6 Sers. N 


Hp 


th 5 PA ＋ 5 79 | ug 2 
tion, that no ut t 4 2 3 
pretend to pee ſug "alas 2 55 A . 
Abou 1 " 0 woe © HIT 
t the at reception king, e 
Thither to . 92 I Milton 


7.) Philoſophers, who. have quitted the popular dofrines of 
"5 countries, have fallen into as extravagant opinions, a8 
even common recrption coun tenanced. Lacke. 

(8.) He was right glad of the French king”: reception of 
- thoſe towns from Maximilian, ,  _Bacon's Henry — 

Rack! eT1IVE, adj. [receptag, Lat,] Heviag the quality of 
admitting what is communicated. 


The ſoul being, as it is aftiye, perfected by 8 1 that in 
N finite good, ſhall, as it is receptive, * alſo pr eRed ld. thoſe 
ſupernatural paſſions of joy, peace and delight. ' Haoker. 


Joo advance the ſpiritual concerns of all that could in RY 
kind become receptive of the good he meant them, Was 
unlimited deſigument and endeavour. Fe I. 


The pretended firſt matter is capable of all forms, and the 
imaginary ſpace is receptive of all bodies. Glanville. 


Recs'erToRryY. adj. [receprus, Latin.] Generally or popu- 
larly admitted. 


Although therein be contained Wau excellent things, and 
verified upon his on experience, yet are there many alſo recep- 
tory, and will not endure the teſt. Brown. 
Recz'ss. n. J Leah. Latin] 1. Retirement; retreat 3 
withdrawing ; ſeceſſion. 2. Departure. 3. Place of te- 
tirement; 3 P art of Weer Lene abode. ; 4. [Recez, 
Fr.] Perhaps an abſtra@ of the proceedin + an impe- 
rial diet. 5, Departure into e ings of Remiſſion or 
ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 7. Removal to diſtance. 
8. Privacy ; ſecrecy of abode. . Secret park, 

(1) W t Ne could not do, an army muſt; my receſi 
| hath given them confidence; that I may be conquered: | 

| King Charles, 

| Fair Thanics ſhe haunts, and ev'ry neighb' ring grove, - 
Sacred to ſoft receſs and gentle love. Or. 
(2.) We come into the world, and know not how:; we live 
in it in a ſelf-nefcience, and go hence again, and are as igno- 


rant of our receſs. Glanville's Scepſis. 
(3:) This happy place, our fweet 
Receſs, and only conſolation left. Milton's Par. Loft. 


The deep receſſes of the grove he gain'd. den. 
I wiſh that acrowd-of bad' writers do not ruff into the uiet 
of your receſſes, Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 


BE In the imperial chamber, the roctors have a florin taxed 
lowed them for every ſubſtantial receſs.” Aylife. 


5.) The great ſeraphick lords and 
In (180 rece e and ſecret conclave ſat. Milion. 


In the receſs of the jury, they ate to confider their evidence. 
| H. 


ale. 
(56.) On both ſides they made rather a kind' of rect, than a 
breach of treaty, and concluded: upon a truce. _ Bacon. 
I I conceived this parliament would find work, with convenient 
receſſes, for the firſt three years. | King Charles. - 
ak Whatſoever fign the fun poſſeſſed, whole rece . 
defineth the quarters of the year, thoſe of our ſeaſons were 
actually exiſtent. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(8. ) Good verſe, rece/# and ſolitude requires z 
And caſe from cares, and undiſturb'd deſires. Dryden. N 
(90 In their myſteries, and moſt ſecret e and adyta 
of their religion, their beathen prieſts betrayed and led their 
votaries into all the moſt horrid unnatural fins. Hammond. 
Every ſcholar ſhould acquaint himſelf with à foperficial 
ſcheme of all the ſciences, y t there is no neceſſity for r every man 
* of Taming 19 rin menen p receſſes. 
4 Watts an the Mind. 
" Recs! 5510 w. n. Rd [recefio; Lat!) The act of retreating. 


ToRecna'nce. v. a. _(recBangers, Fr. re and, change.] To 
| change aga ih. 


Thok — mite: forefightj work with acilit others are 
* hanging. and rechanging their W dy Dryden. 
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1 bound the ſight, which cauſe 1t to 


ee 


'To . 'V; 4 [recharger, Fr... Fe and PRA t. 


To accuſe in return- . To attack anew. 


..) The fault; chat e find with them, js, that they oyermuch | 
abridge the church of her 


—. . A.. theſe on ike 

a recharge us, at i in theſe things we gave churc 

liberty, which hath no limits or — Bat INT Hhoker. 
(2.) They charge, recharge, and all alo the ſea 


They drive, and ſquander the huge Belgian fleet. Dryden. 
Krenn air. 1. J Among hunters, al 


on which the huntſ- 
man winds on the horn, when the hounds have loft their 
"game, to calf them back from e A a = 
ai 
That a woman conceived me, I thank her; but that I will 
have a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bugle in an 
- inviſible baldrick, all x N ſhall pardon me.  Shakeſþ. 
Rec1p1va'Ton: n. . [reeidivus,. Latin. Jn: Backſliding z 
_ falling again, 
. Our renewed bediene f is fill moſt indjſpenſably required, 
though mixed with much of weakneſs, frailties, recidivations, 
to make us capable of pardon. Hammond s Pratt. Cat. 
Re ct1p1'yovs. ad. [recidivus, Lat.] Subject to fall again. 
Re'cies. . /. [recipe, Lat. the term uſed by phyſicians, 
v hen they direct ingredients.] A medical preſcription. 
I ſhould enj jo ans travel; for abſence doth in a kind remove 
the cauſe, an wers the phyſicians firſt Fecife, yomiting and 
[PTE but this would be too harſh, _ | + 725 Hart; of 
Ti n thecary train is wholly blind, 
From files a random recipe they take, „ 
And many deaths of one preſcription make. Dryden. 


Reci'erent. 2. J. [recipiens, Latin.] 1. The receiver; 
8 he veſſel 


that to Which any thing is communicated. 
into which ſpirits are driven by the till. - 
(1.) Though the images, or whatever elſe is the cauſe of ſenſe, 
may be alike as from the object, yet may the repreſentations, be 
varied according to the nature of the recipient. Glanville. 
( 2.) The form of ſound words, diſſolved by chymical prepa- 
| road ceaſes. to be nutritive; and after all the labours of the 
alembeck, leaves in the recipient a fretting corroſive. 


Decay of Piety. 


RECIPROCAL. adj. [reciprocus, Lat. reciproque, French. 


1. Acting in viciſſitude; alternate. 2. Mutual; done by 
each to each. 3. Mutually interchangeable. 
metry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in Sur: numbers, 
the fourth number is ſo much leſſer than the ſecond, as 
the third is greater than the firſt, and vice verſa. Harvis. 


(1. Corruption i is reciprocal to generation; and they two 


are as nature's two boundaries, and Has to life and death. 


Bacon. 
— What if that light, 
Te the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar, 
Zulight'ning her by day, as ſhe by night, 
hie earth ? reciprocal, . if land be there, 
Fields and inhabitants. Milton. 


( (2+), Where there's no ho * of a e e aid, there can be 
no reaſon for the mutual obligation.” L' Eftrange, 
In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide E not a 
failure on the other. Clariſſa. 
_.. (4+) Theſe two rules will render a definition reciprocal with 
the thing defined ; which, in the ſchools, ſignifies, that the de- 
finition may be uled in the place of the thing deſined. Watts. 
(4.) According to. the laws of motion, if the bulk and acti- 


vity of aliment and medicines. are in reciprocal proportion, the 
5 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 4 
RxcreRoOcaLlLY. adv, [from reciprocal. ] Any 3 in- 


_ effe@ will be the fame, þ..4 


e | | 

His mind and place ö 

Infecting one another reciprocally. Shake) | Healy VIII. 
Make the bodies appear enlightened by: the ſhadows which 


8 ee ben in an G „ 
 * reciprocally proportional to a proprio Ou for « | 


4. In geo- 


repoſe for ſome ſpace of 


1 N 5 * ] ; * 
: * E . 
9 N 4 


attractive force of the glaſſes is the ſame, babe the diſtance 
between them be ter or leſs; a] he, wars. ofthe waver | 
drawn up is the Game, if the height of it be reciproc ro- 
- portiona to the * of the glaſſes. Newton's Opticks. 
Thoſe two do 49 affect each other with the 
"fame force and vigour, as * would do at the ſame diftance i in 
any other ſituation. Bentley. 


RRCITNocALNESS. u. ＋ tion aus VIutual re- 


turn; alternateneſs. 
The reciprocalneſs af the i injury ought to ally the difplea.. 
cay Piety. 


ſure at it. 

To Rect'/ezocarE. v. [reciprocus, Lat. 9 Fr.] 
To act interchangeably ; to alternate. ; 
One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies, | Fo” 18. 

And draws; and blows reciprocating air. * Dryden. 
From whence. the quick reciprocating breath, © 
The lobe adheſive, and the ſweat of death. ©  Sewvel 


RECIPROCA“TION. . . Lreciprocatio, from reciprocus, Lat.] 
| Alternation ; action interchanged. _ 
Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no ſuch reciprocation 


Ag of rarefaction, condenſation and ſeparation, 


Bacon, 
That Ariſtotle drowned himſelf” in Euripus, as deſp iring to 
reſolve the cauſe of its rect ation or ebb and flow ſeyen times 
a day, is generally believ | Brown, 
Where the bottom of the ſea is ow2e or ſand, it is by the 
motion of the waters, ſo far as the reciprocation of the ſea ex- 
tends to the bottom, brought to a level. Ray. 
The ſyſtole reſembles: the forcible bending of a ſpring, and 
the diaſtole its flying out again to its — ſite: What is the 
principal efficient of this reciprucation rn Kay. 


Reci'ston. u. / [reciſus, Lat.] The act of cutting off. 
RECI (TAL. 1. J. [from recite.] 1. Repetition; rehearſal. 
2. Narration. 3. Enumeration. 
(.) The laſt are repetitions and recitals of the firſt. 
Denham, 
(z.), This often ſets him on empty boaſts, and betrays him 
into vain fantaſtick recitals of his own performances, Addiſon, 
3.) To make the rough, recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the ſum of Gallia' 's loſs to rhime, 
Is mighty hard. Prior. 


Recira'riow. n. , [from recite.] Repetition ; rehearſal. 
If menaces of ſcripture fall upon men's perſons, if they are 
but the recitations and deſcriptions of God's decreed wrath, and 
thoſe decrees and that wrath Vive no reſpect to the actual ſins of 
men; why ſhould terrors reſtrain me from fin, when preſent ad- 
vantage invites me to it? Hammond. 
He uſed philoſophical arguments and recitations. Temple. 


 Reci'Tarive. 157 [from recite.] A kind of tuneful 


Rrcirxr Ivo. pronunciation; more muſical than com- 


mon ſpeech, and leſs than ſong ; chaunt. | 
He introduced the examples of moral virtue, writ in verſe, 


and performed in recitative muſick. Dryden. 
By ſinging peers upheld on either hand, 
Then thus in quaint recitatruo ſpoke. * Dunciad. 


To RECITE. v. a. [recits, Lat. reciter, Fr.] To auſe ; 
to repeat; to enumerate ;to tell over. 
| hile Telephus's youthful charms, | 
* His roſy. neck, and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, ' 
And in the tender name delight. | 
The thoughts of gods let Granville's verſe recite, 
And bring the ſcenes. of op'ning fate to light. Pope. 
If we will recite nine hours in ten, | 
You loſe your patience. Pore E} ifles of Horace. 
Ra ci TE. 1. J. [recit, Fr. from the verb.] Recital. Not 
in uſe. 


time; and reciprocally the ſhadows ma be ad nfbl by e- This added to all aa recites or obſervations of Jong-liv'd 
. lightening 15 ound, r Pe th rk + 'D bas. races, makes it eaſy to conclude, that health and long life are 
* If the tance! be about the 8 of an inch, the the bleſſings of the poor as well as rich. Temple. 


water wil. riſe. to the Nd of about an en and if the Rach K. u. 7.5 [from recite] One who recites... - 
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2 RECK. v. 1. {necav, Saxon.] 1. To care; to heed ; 


to mind ; to rate at much; to be in care. Out of uſe. 


Nel is (till retained in Scotland: it has of, before the 


ching. 2. It RECKS, v. imperſonal. To care. 
Wi 570 Thou's but a lazy loorde, | N 

And rect much of thy ſwinke, 
That with fond terms and witleſs words, 


Jo bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. 
4 dies Good or bid, | 
What do I rect, fith that he dy'd entire, . Spenſer. . 
I rect as little what betideth me, nf 
As much I wiſh-all good befortune you. Shakeſpeare. 


BY — With that care loſt 
Went all his fear; of God, or hell or worſe 


He reck'd not. | Milton. 
( 2.) Of night or lonelineſs 1t recht me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 

| Leſt ſome ill-greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our unowned ſiſter. Milton. 


Fo Reck. wv. a, To heed ; to care for. mee 
This ſon of mine, not recti danger, and neglecting the 
_ preſent good way he was in of doing himſelf good, came hither 
do do this kind office to wy unſpeakable grief, Sidney. 
If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, 
That none but fools would reck. 
Do not you as ungracious parſons do, 
Who ſhew the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n ; 
Yet like unthinking reckleſs libertines, | 
That in the ſoft path of dalliance treads, 
Recks not his own rede. | | 
'Re'cxLEss, adj. [from rect; neccelear, Saxon.] Care- 


| Shakeſpeare. 


- leſs ; heedleſs ; mindleſs ; untouched, See RECK. This 


is written by Dryden, retchleſs in the article awretchleſs : 

_ reckleſs is moſt etymological. 

It made the king as reck/zſs, as them diligent. 

I'Il after, more to be reveng'd of Eglamour TR 

Than for the love of reckleſs Silvia. " Shakeſþ. 

He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken 

- . ſleep; careleſs, rechleſs, and fearleſs of what's paſt, preſent or 

to come ; inſenſible of mortality and deſperately mortal. 

Next this was drawn the receſs cities flame, | 
When a ſtrange hell pour'd down from heav'n there came, 

. 7 7 | Cooley. 

RE CKLESNESS. #, ſ. [from rect. This word in the ſeven- 

teenth article is erroneouſly written «vretchle/neſs5.] Care- 


leſſneſs; negligence. ol, | 
Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud reckleſneſs 
ren” 7} | 158 Sidney. 
To RE CKON. v. a. [neccan, Saxon; reclenen, Dutch. ] 
1. To number; to count. 2. To eſteem; to account. 
3. To aſſign in an account. | 


(..) The prieſt ſhall recton unto him the money according 


to the years that remain, and it ſhall be abated. Lev. xxvii. 19. 


Numb'ring of his virtues praiſe, . ins 


Death loſt the reckoning of his days. Craſhaw. 


When are queſtions belonging to all finite exiſtences by us 


reckoned from ſome known parts of this ſenſible world, and 
from ſome certain epochs marked out by motions in it? Locke, 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returning 
at equidiſtant periods, would as well ſerve men to reckon their 
years by, as the motions of the ſun. Locke. 


I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outſide of the 
church, though I only told three ſides of it. Addiſon. 


A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geographers,” 


particularly by Ptolemy. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

(2.) Where we cannot be perſuaded that the will of God 

is, we ſhould ſo far reject the authority of men, as to reckon it 

nothing. Wy 7 55 Hooker, 

Varro's aviary is {till fo famous, that it is reckoned for one of 

_ thoſe notables, which men of foreign nations record. 

For him I reckon not in high eſtate; _ 

But thee, whoſe ftrength, while virtue was 
Might have ſjubdu'd the earth. 


her mate, 


85 470 enſer. and revenues, and reckon it among what ſhall be 


Sbaleſp. ; 


i aney. 


To RERCLAIM. vv. a. 


Wotton. 


Milton's Agonifles, 


— 


„ 


| RN E C 
People, young and raw, and ſoft natured, are apt to think 
. It an eaſy thing to gain love, and recton their own friendſhip a 
ſure price of another man's: but when experience ſhall have 

. ſhewn them the hardneſs of moſt hearts, the hollowneſs of 
others, and the baſeneſs of all, they will find that a friend is the 
gift of God, and that he only, who made hearts, can unite 
them. hi South's Sermons. 
Would the Dutch be content with the military government 
ought ne- 


of 


ceſſary for their barrier?  _ . Savift's Miſcellanies. 
(3-) To him that worketh is the reward .not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt. E Roman, iv. 4. 
To RECK ON. v. n. 1. To compute; to calculate. 2. To 
ſtate an account: it has with before the other party. 3. To 
charge to account: with on. 4. To pay a penalty: with 
fer before the crime. '5. To call to puniſhment : it has 
with, 6, [Compter ſur, Fr.] To lay ſtreſs or dependance 

upon. | 
161.) We wes fairly reckon, that this firſt age of apoſtles, 
with that ſecond generation of many who were their immediate 
converts, extended to the middle of the ſecond century. Addiſon. 

(2.) We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, 

Before we reckox with your ſeveral loves, N : 
Shakeſp. 


And make us even with you, 
| (3-9 I call poſterity 
Into the debt, and reckon on her head. Ben. Fohnſon. 


(4. ) If they fail in their bounden duty, they ſhall reckon fer 
it one day. TE Sander ſon - Judgment. 
(S.) God ſuffers the moſt grievous ſins of particular perſons. 
to go unpuniſhed in this world, becauſe his juſtice will have 
another opportunity to meet and reckon with them. Tillotſon. 
. (6.) You reckon upon loſing your friends kindneſs, when you 
have ſufficiently convinced them, they can never hope for any of 
yours, 5 Temple's Miſcellanies. 
REe'cxoNnER, 2. [from reckin,.] One who computes ; 
one who calculates coſt. * f 
Reckoners without their hoſt muſt reckon twice. Camden. 
Rz'cxoninG. . f. [from reckon.) 1. Computation; cal- 
culation. 2. Account of time. 3. Accounts of debtor 
and creditor. 4. Money charged by an hoſt. 5. Ac- 
count taken. 6. Efteem ; account; eſtimation. © _ 
(2) Can'ſt thou their reck'nings keep? the. time compute ? 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge Nig fruit.  Sandy-. 
(3-) They that know how their own rect ning goes, 
Account not what they have, but what they loſe. -. Daniel. 
It is with a man Bog ts conſcience, as with one man and 
another; even reckoning makes laſting friends; and the way to 
make reckonings even, 1s to make them often. South. 
(4.) His induſtry is up ſtairs and down; his eloquence the 
parcel. of a reckoning. . Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
When a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, it ſtrikes a man 
more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shakeſp. 
A coin would have a nobler uſe than to pay a dns .* 
| | Addiſan. 
5.) There was no rectoning made with them of the — 
delivered into their hand, _ | 2 Kings. 
(6.) Beauty, though in as great excellency in yourſelf as in 
any, yet you make no further recſoning of it, than of an out- 
ward fading benefit nature beſtowed. is Sidney, 
Were they all of as great account_as the beſt among them, 
with us notwithſtanding they ought not to be of ſuch reckoning, 
that their opinion ſhould cauſe the laws of the church to give 
place. Re Hookers Profice. | 


A Re'cxoninG-Book. 2. / [from reckoning and book.) A 
book in which money received and expended is ſet down. 
[reclamo, Latin.) 1. To reform; to 


correct. 2. [Reclamer, French.] To reduce to the ſtate 
deſired. 3. To recall; to cry out againſt. 4. To 
tame. | * . 


(..) He ſpared not the heads of any miſchievous practices, 
but ſhewed ſharp judgment on them for enſunple ſake, that all 
the meaner fort, which were infected with that evil, might, by 
terror thereof, be reclaimed and ſaved. Spenſer, 
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156.4407 N is able to reclaim, he ſhall ſave more 
in one ſummer, chan T emiſon deſtroyed in any autumn. 
1 | rum Fulgar Errours. 


Ferlain your wife from ſtrolling up and down. 


To all aflizes. Dryden's Juvenal. 


2 


Tis the intention of providence, in all the various expreſ- - 


hons. of his goednels, to rec/aim mankind, and to engage their 
obedience, 128 -Rogers's Sermons. 


The penal Jaws in bang againſt papiſts have been found 


1 ineffectual, and rather confirm than reclaim men from their 


n 


and fit alſo to claim them, to know him for their king, whom 
titty Had fo lately talked of as an enemy. Bacon 
Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 


Their wild diſorder, and in ranks rectaim. Dryden, | 


Minds ſhe the dangers of the Lycian coaſt ? 
Or is her tow'ring flight reclaim d, | 
By ſeas from Icarus's downfal nam'd ? 
Vain is the call, and uſeleſs the advice. wy Prior. 
(3.) The head firong horſes hurried Octavius, the trem- 
bling charioteer, along, and were deaf to his reclaiming them. 


| Dryden. 
Oh tyrant love! | 
Wiſdom and wit in vain reclaim, 
And arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. Pope. 


(4%) —— Upon his fiſt he bore 1 | 
An eagle well reclaim'd. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, tygers and 
bears reclaimed by . uſage? e Frange. 


RECLAIMANT. =. , [from reclaim.] ContradiQer. 


In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian doctrines were 

e and anathematized in the famous council of Nice, 
conſiſting of 318 biſhops, very unanimous in their reſolutions, 
excepting a few reclaimants. | 2 

To RECLINE. v. a, [reclino, Lat. recliner, Fr.] To lean 
back; to lean ſidewiſe. 


—— be mother | 
 Reclin'd her dying head upon his breaſt. Dryen. 
While thus the reſted, on her arm reclin ', 4 
The purling ſtreams tiiat through the meadow ſtray d, 
In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Addiſon. 


To RECL1'Nne. v. 2. To reſt ; to repoſe; to lean. 
REecLi'NE, as. freclinis, Latin.) In a leaning poſture. 
_ 'T hey ſat recline ; 
On the ſoft downy bank, damaſk'd with flow'rs. Milton. 
To RE tos RE. vw. a. [re and cloſe.} To cloſe again. 
The ſilver ring ſhe pulFa, the door reclos'd ; 
The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, | 
To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor'd, 
Secur'd the valves. | | 


Pope's Odvſſey. 
: . 4. To open. 

The ingredients abſorb the inteſtinal ſuperfluities, reclude 
coppilations, and mundify the blood. | Harvey 


 RecLv'se. adj. [reckus, Fr. recluſus, Latin.] Shut up T 


retired. | 1 
This muſt be the inference of a mere contemplative; a 
recluſe that converſes only with his own meditations. 
| e Decay of Piety.. 
— The nymphs | 2 a " 


Meliſſan, ſacred and recluſe ta Ceres, 
Pour ftreams ſelect, and purity of waters. 
| =—— I all the live-long day 
Conſume in meditation deep, reclufe 
From human converſe, 
RecLv'ss. n. /. A retired perſon. | : 
It ſeems you have not lived ſuch an obſtinate recluſe from the 
. diſputes and tranſactions of men. Hammond. 
RE cCOAGULA'TION. 2. /. [re and coagulation.) Second 
coagulation. | f 
This falt, diſſolved in a convenient quantity of water, does 


Ĩ4.) It was for him to haſten to let his people ſee, that he 
meant to govern by law, howſoever he came in by the ſword ; - 


Waterland.. 


Prior. 


Philips... 
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upon its recoagulation diſpoſe of the aqueous icles amon 

ee ee, e e eee 

Rt cold vrsANecE. 1. J [roogniſants, Fr.] 1. Acknow- 

ledgment of perſon or thing. 2. Badge. 3. A Bond of 

record teſtify ing the recoghiſor to owe unto the recog- 
niſee a certain ſum of money; and is acknowledged in 
ſome court of record; and thoſe that are mere recog- 
niſances are not ſealed but enrolled : It is alſo uſed for 
the verdict of the twelve. men empannelled upon an 
aſſine. | 193440 18 Cobel. 
(2.) Apparent it is, that all men are either chriſtians or 
not; if by external profeſſion they be chriſtians, then are they 
of the viſible church of Chriſt; and chriſtians by external pro- 
feſſion they are all, whoſe mark of recopuizance hath in it 
thoſe things mentioned, yet although they be impious idolaters 
and wicked hereticks. | | | Hooter. 
She did gratify his amorous works | 
With that.recognizarxce and _— REES 
Which I firſt gave her; an handkereluef.,. ,, Shakeſpeare. 
(3-) The Engliſh ſhould not marry with any Iriſh, unleſs 
bound by recagniſauce with ſureties, to continue loyal. Dawies, 

To Recoont'se. v. a. [retognoſer, Lat] - I. Lo acknow- 

| Jedge ; to recover and avow knowledge of any perſon or 
thing. 2. To review; to reexamine. 1 06 $6.5 

(r.) He brought ſeveral of them, even under their own 
hands, to recognize their ſenſe of their undue procedure uſed 
by them unto him. e l. 
The Britiſh cannon formidably roare, . 
While ſtarting from his ovozy bed, | 
Fh' aſſerted ocean rears his reverend head, 
To view and recogniſe his ancient lord. 
Then firſt he recognerdith? æthereal gueſt, 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his — 1 18 
Speak, vaſſal , recognize thy ſov' reign: queen: 
Hal thou ne'er ſeen me? know ſt thou not me ſeen? Harte... 
(2.) However their cauſes ſpeed. in your tribunals, Chriſt. 
will recognize them at a greater. | ; South. 

Recocniste'. A. J. He in whoſe favour the bond is 

drawn. | 

Re cos OR. n. , He who gives the recogniſance. 

RR cOG NI TION. 2. D [recoznitio, Latin. J 1. Review 3 
renovation of knowledge. 2. Knowledge confefled. 3. 
Acknowledgment ; memorial. 

(..) The virtues. of ſome being thought expedient to be an- 
nually had in remembrance, brought in a fourth kind of pub- 
lick reading, whereby the lives of ſuch famts had, at the time 
of their yearly memorials, ſolemn recognition in the church of 

God. Ws | | Hooker. 

(2.) Every ſpecies: of fancy hath three modes; recognition of 
a thing, as preſent ; memory of it, as paſt ; and foreſight of 
it, as to come. N | Grew's Coſmol. 

(3.) The Iſraelites: in Moſes' days were redeemed out of 
Egypt; in memory and recognition whereof they were com- 
manded to obſerve the weekly tabbath. _ White. 

If the recognition or. acknowldgement of. a final. concord, 

Upon any writ of covenant 12 be taken by juſtice of aſſize, 
and the yearly value of thoſe lands be declared by affidavit 

made before the ſame juſtice; then is the recognition and value 
figned with the hand- writing of that juſtice. Bacon. 

7e RE COIL. v. 1. [reculer, French. ] 1. To ruſh back 
in conſequence of reſiſtance, which cannot be overcome 
by the force impreſſed. 2. To fall back. 3. To fail; 

to rags 3 9 3 
(.) The very thought of my revenges that wa 
noble upon ok, in AT _ mighty. Shakeſpeare. 
Revenge, at firſt though ſweet, 

Bitter ere long, back on itſelf recorls. 

| Amazement ſeiz'd 5 
All th' hoſt of heav'n, back they recoil'd, afraid _ 

At firſt, 5 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Evil on itſelf ſhall back recoil, © Wilton. 


Dryer. 
Pope. 


Milton. 
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Wide in desp mines fer Hidden knowletge”toils, © 
Tike guns o'erchatg'd, breaks, miſſes or Trroſnm. Denbam. 
My hand's ſo ſoft, his heart ſo hard, W 
The blow recoils, and hurts me while I ſtrike? Dryden. 

Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by endeavourin 
do reaſon men into a'contrary perſuaſion, nature will ſtill . 
and at laft return to itſelf. *  Tillot/on. 
(2.) Ye both forewearied be; therefore a while 


I read_you reſt, and to your bowers record. Spenſer. 
He back-72c6i/'4; the tent on bended knee, 5. 11 
His maſſy ſpear upſtay d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(.) A good and virtuous nature may recoii 


In an imperial charge. + Shakefſp, Macbeth. 
Recor'L.'n. . {from the verb.] A falling back. KB: 
TeRrcoi'n. wv. @. [re and coin.] To coin over again. 
Among the Romans, to preſerve great events upon their coins, 
when any . particular piece of money grew very ſcarce, it was 
often recormed by a ſucceeding emperor, Addiſon. 
Recor'vace. 2. % {re and cainage.] The act of coining 
anew . ori it's 3 ge 6b] 
The mint gained upon the late ſtatute, by the recoinage 
of groats and halt-groats, now twelvepences and . 
To RECOLLE'CT. v. a. Crecollectus, Latin.) 1. To re- 
cover to memory 
3. To gather what is ſcattered; to gather again. 
(.) It did relieve my paſſion much; N 
More than light airs and recollected terms * 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddy: paced times. Shakeſp. 
Reccliet every day the things ſeen, heard, or read, which 
made any addition to your underſtanding, MWatts's Logick. 
(2.) The Tyrian queen 
Admir'd his fortunes, more admir' d the man; 
Then recollected ſtood. 
(3.) Now that God hath made his light radiate in his word, 


5 


2. To recover reafon or reſolution. 


Duden Aneis. 
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Tr.) Mecenas ritommitnded Virgil and Horace to Avguſtvs, 
_ whoſe praifes* helped ts make hin popular while alive, and 

after his death have made him precious to poſterity, Dryden. 
(. .) A decent boldneſs ever meets wi friends; | 


Succeeds, and ev'n a ftranger recommends. - Poe. 
(3.) They had been recompmended to the pe" ey. 
05 4, V. 


4 


Recomme'nDaBLE. adj. [recommendable, Fr. from recom- 


mend.) Worthy of recommendation or praiſe. - 


Though. theſe purſuits ſhould make out no pretence to.adyan- 


| tage, yet, upon the account of honour, they are recommendab 
r NN  Glanvillt's Preface to 755 


REBCOMMENDATTION. 2. /. [recommendation, French; f 


which ſecures to one a kind reception from another. 
(2.) Poplicola's doors were opened on the outſide, to ſave 


the Prop even the common civility of aſking entrance; Where 
mis 


tune was a powerful recommendation ; and where want 
itſelf was a powerful mediator. | Dryden. 
Recomme'xnpaToRY- adj. [from recommend.] That 
which commends to another | 
. - Verſes 7ecommendatory they have commanded me to prefix 
before my book.  _  Savyht. 
Recomme'nDER. n. /. [from recommend.) One who re- 
commends. 44.5 8 | 
St. Chryſoſtom, as great a lover and recommender of th 


ſolitary ſtate as he was, declares it to be no proper ſchool for 


thoſe who are to be leaders of Chriſt's flock, Atterbury, 
To Ktcomi'r. v. a. [re and commit.] To commit 'anew. 
When they had bailed the twelve biſhops, who were in'the 
Tower, the houſe of commons expoſtulated with them, and 
cauſed them to be recommitted. Clarendon. 


ToRecomra'ct. v. 4. [re and compad.] To join anew. 


men may recollee thoſe ſcattered divine beams, and kindling To Re compe'nst. v. @. [recompenſcr, Fr. re and compenſo, 


with them the topicks proper to warm our affections, enflame 

holy zeal. ge = 

Recoiar'cTION- 3. . [from recolle?,] Recovery of no- 
tion; revival in the memory. 4 

Recollection is when an idea is ſought after by the mind, and 

with pain and endeavour found, and brought again in 2 

| | ö te. 


Finding the recollefion of his thoughts diſturb his ſleep, he 


remitted the particular care of the compoſition. Fell. 


Let us take care that we ſleep not without ſuch a recollection 
of the actions of the day as may repreſent any thing that is 


remarkable, as matter of ſorrow. or thankſgiving. Taylor. 
The laſt image of that troubled heap, 
When ſenſe ſubſides, and fancy ſports in ſleep, 


Though paſt the recollection of the thought, 


Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wrought. Pope. 


To REeco'mrORT. wv. a. [re and comfort.] 1. To comfort 
or conſole again. 2. To give new ſtrengeh. | 


(1.) What place is there left, we may hope our woes to 


recomfort? Jidney. 


Ne'er through an arch ſo hurried the blown tides, 


As the recomforted through th' gates. Shakeſp, Coriblanus. 


— As one from ſad diſmay _ 

ERecomforted, and, after thoughts diſturb'd, 
Submitting to what ſeem'd remedilels. 
(2.) In ſtrawberries, it is uſual to help the 


Milton. 


to the roots; but to water with muck water is not practiſed. 


| Bacon. 
Je RECOMME'NCE. Q. 4. [recommencer, Fr. re and com- . 


mence.] To begin anew. _ 


To» RECOMMEND. v. a. [revonmenter, French; re and 


commend.) 1. To praife to another; to advance by 


praiſe to the kindneſs of another. 2. To make accept- 


able. 3. To commit with prayers. 


Boyle, 


| nd with 
muck ; and likewiſe to recomfort it ſometimes with muck put 


Latin.] 1. To repay; to requite. 2. To give in re- 
quital. 3. To compenſate; to make up by ſomething 
equivalent. 4. To redeem ; to pay ö 

(.) Continue faithful, and we will recompenſe you. 


— 


3 | 1 Mac. x. 
Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by recompen/ing 
his way upon his own head. 2 Chron. vi. 23. 


(2.) Thou waft begot of them, and how canſt thou 7ecor:- 
tenſe them the things they have done for thee ! Eccluſ. viii. 28. 


Recompenſe to no man evil for evil. Rom. xii. 17. 


(.) French wheat, which. is bearded, requireth the beſt ſoil, 


recumpenſing the ſame with a profitable plenty. Carew. 
Solyman, willing them to be of g Ya that he 


would in ſhort time find occaſion for them to recomperſe that 
difgrace, and again to ſhow their approved valour. Halles. 
He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and 


Hale s Origin M. 

(A.) If the man have no kinſnan to recompenſe the treſp 
unto, let it be recomfenſed unto the Lord. 75 Num. v. 8. 
R/ cor ESE. n. , [recompenſe, Fr. from the verb.] 1, 
merit. 2. Equivalent; compenſation. 2 
(2.) ——— Thou'rt ſo far before, 
| That ſwifteſt wing of recumpenſe is flow - 

To overtake thee. 


integrity an ample recompenſe for any inconvenience from 


their paſſion. | | 3 Clarendon. 
our mother's wrongs. a recompenſe ſhall meet, : 
I lay my ſceptre at her daughter's feet. Dryden, 
Recomelr'LEMENT. #-/. [re and compilement.] New com- 
pilement. ONE 


Although I had a purpoſe to make a particular digeſt or re- 


confi lemomt of the laws, I laid it aſide. Bacon, 


1 8 2 


recommend.] 1. The act of recommending. 2. That 


— ir | 
And recompact my ſcatter d body. TY Donne. 


the com- 
plement thereof, recamfenſeth the flownels of his 2 Age 1 22 
N f | 2a * 


Reward ; ſomething given as an acknowledgment of 


| 75 | | Shakeſtea are. 
1 157 Wiſe men thought the vaſt advantage from their learning 
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To Recouno'ss. v. 4. [recompoſer, Fr. re and compoſe.) On one fide grea reſerve, and very great reſentment, on the 
1. To ſettle or quiet anew. 2. To form or adjuſt | 2275 youy | ed animoſities, ſo as to make all e 15 
(1.) Elijah was ſo tranſported, that he could not receivte (2+) + * No cloud . n 
; Wt Nom God, till by neuſick he was recompoſed. Taylor, "ad anger ſhall remain; but peace aſſut 4 
| (2.) We produced a lovely purple, which we can deſtroy or d reconcilement. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


vrecompoſe at pleaſure, by ſevering or reapproaching the edges RE CONCI LER. n. /. from reconcile.) 1. One who renews 

of the two iriſes, 3 5 Boyle on Colours, friendſhip between others. 2. One who diſcovers che 

Recomyos!/rion: . J [re and compeſition.] Compoſition. Conſiſtence between propoſitionns. 1 

"Sexewed. RT 25” 15 | | W. He 28 ee W yr diſtant par- 
oo Fe" s unto ea t cor y to the u te © ; 

To RECONCT'LE. , 4. [reconcilier, French: reconcilio, gained * * Hirn elf. 9 wht; + 


Latin-] t. To make to like again. 2. To make to be | (2:) Part of the world know how to accommodate St. James 
an 


liked again. 3. To make any thing conſiſtent. 4. To St. Paul, better than ſome late reconcilerm. | Norris, 
reſtore to favour. | Reconcilia'TiON. 2. / [reconciliatio, from re and concilio, 
WA Ly FIT on mow mon, 7” Latin; reconciliation, Fr.] 1. Renewal of friendſhip. 
ud of integrity, ox rg 2. Agreement of things: ſeemingly. oppoſite ; ſolution of 

* U $ ee Kae , een Shakeſ; ſeeming contrarieties. 2 3. 2 expiation. 
—·ÜĩÜ⁊ Wß Cates 3” * a Theſe gosiore 'of the fear of God ger m a clear 
And reconcile thy mighty ſoul to life. Addiſon's Cato. 8 ey 8 = omg P 1 ripe 
He that has accuſtomed himſelf to take up with what eaſily , ke ee „ e Kegers. 


offers itſelf, has reaſon to fear he ſhall never reconcile himſelf to „63,0 He might be a merciful and faithful high n 
the fatigue of turning things in his mind, to diſcover their more 75 Ro man Heb. ii. 17. 
Ne 25 9 Locke, 7e Reconpe'nss. v. 4. [re and condenſe.] To condenſe 
(2.) Many wiſe men, who knew the treaſurer's talent in re- anew.. 8 | 8 N 
moving prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to wavering affec- - In the heads of ſtills and necks of eolipiles, ſuch vapours 
tions, believed the loſs of the duke was unſeaſonable. quickly are by a very little cold recondenſed into water. Boyle, 
| _ Clarendon. RE coYDITE. adj. {reconditus, Lat.] Secret; profound; 

(3.) The great men among the ancients underſtood how to abſtruſe. | | | 


reconcile manual labour with affairs of ſtate. Locke. - A diſagreement between thought and expreſſion ſeldom hap- 
| —— Queſtions of right and wreng pens, but among men of more recondite ſtudies and deep learn- 
Which though our conſciences have reconciled, ing. 228 | Felton on the Claſſicks, 
My learning cannot anſwer. Southern Spartan Dame. To RR cow DV“ Cr. v. a. [reconduit, Fr. reconductus, Latin; 
Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, Fee and conduf?.] To conduct again. 
Conſider'd fingly, or beheld too near 3 Wander'ſt thou within this lucid orb, 
Which but proportion'd to their light or place, And ftray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace, Pape. Amid'ſ this new creation want'ſt a guide, | | 
(4. So thou ſnalt do for every one that erreth and is ſimple, | To recondu# thy ſteps d Dryden' State of Innocence. 
ſo ſhall ye reconcile — baut. 74 _ Exch. = 20 7e Rx cox jo. v. a- 7 and conjoin.] To join anew. 
Let him live before thee reconcil d. Milton. - Some liquors, although colourleſs themſelves, when elevated 


Rx coc LEABLE. adj. [reconciliable, Fr. from reconcile.] into exhalations, exhibit a conſpicuous colour, which they loſe 


1. Capable of renewed kindneſs. 2. Conſiſtent ; poſſible again when reconjoined into a liquor. Boyle. 
to be made conſiſtent. To Reco'ſnques. v. a. [reconquerir, Fr. re and conquer.] 

(2.) What we did was againſt the dictates of our own con- To conquer again. | | i | 
ſcience; and conſequently never makes that act reconcileable Chatterton undertook to reconguer Ogier. Davies. 
with a regenerate eſtate, which otherwiſe would not be ſo. JoReconve'ne. v. . Ire and convene.] To aſſemble anew. 
Hammond. A worſe accident fell out about the time of the two houſes 


The different accounts of the numbers of ſhips are recon- | peconveni hich | 1 | 
. | | | 7g, which made a wonderful imprefſion. Clarendon. 
eileable, by ſuppoſing that ſome ſpoke of the men of war only, T, RE . ee CRATE, v. à. [re and conſicrate.] To con- 


and others added the tranſports. 5 Arbuthnot. ſecrate an 4 

The bones, to be the moſt convenient, * to have been 2 If ht 29.4 hould be 1 
as light, as was reconcileable with ſufficient ſtrength. Cheyne. 1 ai 4 . 4 Wife. * 
Worldly affairs and recreations may hinder our attendance 7 Rr e eee 1 lyliffe's Parergon. 
upon the worſhip of God, and are not reconcileable with ſo- n e ay db 2 . 2 * CONVEY again. 
_ 8 Thence reconveys, there to be loſt again. Denbam. 


Reconci'LEABLENESS. n. , [from reconcileable.) 1. "ON W 
Conſiſtence; poſſibility to be reconciled. 2. Diſpoſition 5 is 1 N ta * 3 ee 8 80 


1 .* ” i i 
to renew love loſt. 2. To celebrate; to cauſe to be remembered 


(I.) The cylinder is a lifeleſs trunk, which hath nothing of | Yoke D | 
choice or will in it ; and therefore canndt be a fit reliance: rg fo 3: To recite ; to repeat ; perhaps, to tune. 


to ſhew the reconcileableneſs of fate with choice. Hammond. 
Diſcerning how the ſeveral parts of ſcripture are fitted to 
ſeveral times, perſons and occurrences, we ſhall diſcover not 
only a reconcileableneſs, but a friendſhip and perfect harmony 


(1.) I made him my. book, where my foul recorded 
The hiſtory of all my ſecret thoughts. Shakeſpeare. 
| He ſhall record 2 gift 
Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs' d, 


= betwixt texts, that here ſeem moſt at variance. Boyle. 5 os 

RE cONCIILENHFENT. =. , [from reconcile.] 1. Reconcili- Lindo 29s 106) 40nd. hy 3 

2 0. | „ FEE | KNeconcit Thoſe things that are recorded of him and his impiety, are 

ation; renewal of kindneſs; favour reſtored. 2. Friend- ritten in the chronicles. © © 1 Eſdr. i. 42. 
ſhip renewed. ES $97 Ic call heaven and earth to record this day againſt you, that I = 

(x.) Injury went beyond all degree of reconcilement. have ſet before you life and death. | Deut. xxx. 20. 

. : | Sidney. They gave complex ideas names, that they might the more 

Creature ſo fair! his reconcilement ſeeking, DW” caſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe things they were daily con- 


Whom ſhe had. diſpleas'd. M;lton's Paradiſe Loft, verſant in, . i Lock. . 


s © Fr * SHO ae. p N 
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2.) So ev'n and morn recorded the third day. Milton, 
| on | They long'd to ſee the day, to hear che lark, 
Record her hymns, and chant her carrols-bleſt..:/\- Fairfax. 
Re'conp:'n. J. . Fr. from the verb: The accent 
of the noun is indifferently on either ſyllable; of the 
verb always on the laſt.} Regiſter; authentick me- 


+ 


+ e reported fg 
Is it u record ox Cite £ ö Ne 
F Suceelſively, from age to age?- ' | Shakeſp. Richard III. 
[ cannot de 1 
The Volſcians dare break with us. ane aa 
We hape record that very well it can; 8 
And three examples of the like have bee. Shakeſp. 
The king made a record of theſe things, and Mardocheus 
wrote thereof. £2 Eb. xii, 4. 
An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, ) 9 


The record of his covenant. Milton. 
Of ſuch a goddeſs no time leaves record, F091 
Who burn'd the temple where-ſhe was ador d. Diyden. 


If he affirms ſuch a monarchy continued to the flood, I would 
know what records he has it from. + 1,04 12/1 *Docke. 
Though the atteſted copy of a record be good proof, yet the 

copy of a copy never ſo well atteſted will not be admitted as a 

proof in judicature. ; Locke. 

Thy elder look, great Janus! caſt | 

Into the long records of ages paſt; - 

Review the years in faireſt action dreſt. Prior. 

RecorDa'TION. . /. [recordatio, Lat.] Remembrance. 
| Not in. uſe. | TIES IC Oy 1 

I never ſhall have length of life enough, . VP 

Joo rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 1 
That it may grow and ſpout as high as heavin 


Make a recordation to my ſoul | 
Of every ſyllyable that here was ſpoke. _ Shakeſpeare. 
A man of the primitive temper, when the church by Jowli- 
"neſs did flouriſh in high examples, which I have inſerted as a 
due recordation of his virtues, having been much obliged to 
him for many favours. 3 | otton. 
Rr col DER. 7, . [from record.] 1. One whoſe buſineſs is 
to regiſter any events. 2. The keeper of the rolls in a , 
city. 3. A kind of flute; a wind inſtrument, | 
(1.) I but your recorder am in this, 
Or mouth and ſpeaker of the univerſe, 
A minifterial' notary ; for tis | 
Not I, but you and fame that make the verſe. Donne. 
(2.) I aſk'd, what meant this wilful filence ? | 
His anſwer was, the people were not us d $4 
To be ſpoke to except by the recorder. Shakeſpþ. Rich. HI. 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, five or fix 
perſons are ſolliciting to ſucceed him. Sxwift. - 
(3.) The ſhepherds went among them, and ſang an eclogue, 
- while the other ſhepherds, pulling out recorders, which poſſeſt 
the place of pipes, accorded their muſick to the others voice, 
1 e ee AS Sidney. 
In a recorder, the three uppermoſt holes yield one tone, 5 
is a note lower than the tone of the firſt three. Bacon. 
The figures of recorders, and flutes and pipes are ſtraight; 
but the recorder hath a leſs bore and a greater above and — 


To RE CO“ CR. v. n. [re and caucb.] To lie down 
again. 1 5 5 
: Thou mak'ſ the night to overvail the day ; * | 
Then lions whelps he roaring for their prey, | 
And at thy powerful hand demand their food; | 
Who when at morn they all recouch again, ER 7 
Then toiling man till eve purſues his pain. Watton.. 
To RECO'VER. v. a. [recouvrer, Fr, recuperv, Lat.] 1. 
To. reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder. 2. To repair. z. 
To regain ; to get again. 4. To releaſe. 5. To attain ; 
tO reach; to come up to. f le 


ot in uſe. (b le 
(1.) Would my Lord were with the prophet ; for he would 
rccower him of his leproſy. | 


— 


vrhole race of mankind. hy ＋ n . 83 1 5 
Even good men have many failings and lapſes to lament and 


poor, and recovering of ' fight to the blind. 
Once in forty years cometh a pape, that caſteth his eye upon 
the * of Naples, to recover it to the church. Bacon. 


tisfaction. 


'\. _(4-) The foreſt is not three leagues off ; 


For recordation to my noble huſband. © Shakeſp. Henry IV. Re 


from ſickneſs. 


__ + -» Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy : 


return to ſilence. 9 


Trhhe clouds diſpell'd, the ſky refum'd her light, | 
And nature ſtood recawer's of her fright. Dryden. 
(2. ) Should we apply this precept only to thoſe who are con- 


cerned to recover time they, have loft, it would extend to the 


7 


Rogers. 


recover, Roger's. 


 (3;) Every of us, each for his ſelf, laboured how to recober 
him, while he rather daily ſent us companions of our deceit, 


than ever return'd in any ſound and fai manner. Sidney. 

Stay a while; and we'll debate, | | 
By what ſafe means the crown may be recover'd. ANNE 
The fpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the Felke to the 
n= „ Iv. 18. 


Theſe Italians, in deſpight of what could be done, recumered 


Tiliaventum. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
I Who eiter while the happy garden ſunſg g. 


By one man's diſobedience loſt, now ſing 
Kecover'd Paradiſe to all mankind, | | | 
By one man's firm obedience. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 


Any other perſon” may join with him that is injured, and aſſiſt 
im in recovering from the offender ſo much, as may make ſa- 
s wi' won! j bY Locke. 

(4.) That they may recover themſelves out of the ſnare of 

the devil, who are taken captive by him. 2 Tim. ii. 26. 


If we recover that, we're ſure enough. 


Adam, by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Recovering, his ſcatter d ſpirits return'd. | 
CO'VERABLE, adj. [recoumurable, Fr. from recover.] 1. 
Poſlible to be reſtored from ſickneſs. 2. Poſſible to be 
regained. es Ural r | 

2.) ——— A prodigal's courſe | 


Is like the ſun's, but not like his, recoverable, I fear. Shakeſp. 
2 promiſed the good people eaſe in the matter of protec- 


tions, by which the debts from parliament men and their tollow- 
ers were not recoverable. | Clarendon, 
gco'vERY.' . [from recover.] 1. Reſtoration from 
ſickneſs. 2. Power or act of regaining. 3. The act of 
_ off 8 entail, 4 884 of 7 | 
1.) Your hopes are ar and reaſonable, though in tem 
W luck as re vers from enemies, ond —— 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
The ſweat ſometimes acid, is a ſign of recovery after acute 
diſtempers. - | | 
( 2.) What ſhould move me to undertake the recovery of this, 
being not ignorant of the impoſſibility ? | ___ Shakeſp, 


But wherefore weeps Warwick? 


For grief that they are paſt recovery. Shateſp. Henry VI. 


Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a man full of 
zeal for the recovery of the Holy Land. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(3.) The ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure ſeared out of him: if 


the devil have him not in fee ſimple, with fine and recovery. 


* Bacor's Natural Hiftory, To RECOUNT. v. @. [reconter, Fr] To relate in detail z 


to tell diſtinctl . | 
Bid him recount the fore-cited practices. 


Shakeſp. 
How I have thought of ' theſe times, 


I ſhall recount hereafter, Shake(p. Julius Ceſar, © 
Plato in Timæo produces an Egyptian prieſt, who recounted 


to Solon out of the holy books of Egypt the ſtory of the flood. 
univerſal, which happened long before the Grecian inundation. 
$1 ' 8 Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
The talk of worldly affairs hindereth much, although re- 
counted with a fair intention: we ſpeak willingly, but f{eldom 
| Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 

Say, from thefe glorious ſeeds what harveſt flows, 

Recount our bleſſings, and compare our woes. 


2 Kings, v. 3. RECOU/NTMENT»#. J. [from recount.] Relation; recital. 


| 994 Shakeſpeare. 
To Rx cou v. n. To grow well from a diſeaſe, or any 


Milton. 


Arbuthnot on Aliment:, - 
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"When hog wh Art What, Laine us % 4 
N olir ebant tmn, had most finely: n 
Wen nes that" place. 


Rieser for RxcoverEn, or retired.” WW 
ECOU'RSE. 6 1. [recuv/iis 1 recbum, 11 175 
quent paſſage. Obſolete. | 2. Return; new * 


[Arcount, French. 
This is the common uſe; 4. Acceſs 
8 1.) Not Priamus and Hecuba bu knee, 
Their eyes — N — tears. 5.  Shateſp. 
(2) Preventive Fa Hoxious humours and 
the caufbs of diſeaſes, — 8 in thehealthy, or che 
reconrſe thereof in the valetudinaty. Brown: « Vulgar Errours. 
(J.) Thus died this great peer, in à time of great recourſe 
unto him and dependante * him, the houſe. and town full 
of ſervants and ſuiters. Morton s Buclingbami. 
The council of Trent commends- the making, recourſe, not 
only to the ayers: ot the ſaints, __ to their Aan 
4 1 41 et. 
Can any man think, {hat this: privilege was: at firſt conferred 
upon the church of Rome, and thin chriſtians in all ages had 
conftant reccurſe to it for determining their differences; and 
yet that that wx church ſhould now be at a loſs Where to 
find it?  Tillot Ven. 
All other means have faiFd to 1 her heart, 
Our laſt recoarſe is therefore to our art. Dryden. 
- Shakeſpeare, 


(4. ) = — — — The doors be lockt, 
That no man hath recourſe to her by night. 


'Recou'rstrUL. adj. fey meme} Moving alternately. | 


In that recourfeful dee Drayton. 

Rr/CREAN T. adj. [reeviant, Fr.] t. Cowardly ; mean- 

ſpirited ; ſubdued; crying out for Ne ; recanting out 

of fear. 2. Apoſtate; falſe... | 
(1.) Let be that lady debonaire, 
Thou recreant knight, and: {ooh __ * 
To battis * | 

— CIO  Doſt 


Thou wear a lion's hide? doff it for ae 
And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. Shakeſp. 
Here ſtandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
On pain to be found falſe and recreant. Shakeſp. 
he knight, whom fate and happy chance ſhall grace 
From out the bars to force his oppoſite, 
Or kill, or make him recręant on the plain, 


| Spenſer. © 


The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. Dryden. 
2.) Who for fo many benefits receiy'd, 
Turn'd recreant to God, ingrate and falſe, 

And ſo of all true good himſelf deſpoil'd. . Milton. 

7. RE CREATE. v. a. [recreo, Lat. recreer, Fr. 130 
refreſh after toil; to _— or divert in wearineſs. 2. To 


delight ; to gratify. To relieve ; to revive. 
(1) He hath let nh all his w 
And to your heirs for ever; c 
To walk abroad and recneate y 
Neceſſity and the example of 'S 
ſelf with ſporting with a tame 
law ful to relax our bow, but not ſuffer it to be unſtrung. Tayl. 
Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 
them colours mixt with blue and green, to recreate their eyes, 
_ white wearying and paining the light more than any: Dryden. 
(2.) Theſe ripe fruits recreate the noſtrils with; their aroma- 
tick ſcent. More s Divine Dialogues. 
He walked abroad, which he did not ſo. much to recreate 
himſelf, as to obey the preſcripts of his Aen. e e . 
3.) Take a walk to refreſh yourſel 


ſelves. Shaleſp. 
John, who recreated him- 


and vital ſpirits, 


RE CREATION. =, 2 {from reereate.] after toil 


1. Reb 


or pain; amuſement in ſorrow or diſtreſs.” 2. Refreſh- | 


ment; amuſement; diverſion. 


(1.) The chief recreation the could find 10 hey ameaidh; was 


ſometime to viſit that place, where firſt ſne was ſo yy 3 to 


ſee the cauſe of her unbap. 


Application as for 795 6 proton | 


iſtance. 


, teach us, that it is 


( f with the open air, 
which inſpired freſh doth exceedingly recreate the lun heart 
Harvey on ee . 


rend oY IQ? & 4 - rot : 
Wee $2081 vit 
TI chapol ere they lie, and: . 1 7 oe 
. be get E. Ter an Res ters Takes 
The great men amon anjients, under ay to recon- 
0 e n affairs of ſtate; and Vans be * Bo 
leflening to their dignity to make the one the r2erzation to the 
other. , Locke on Education. 
(2% You may have the” recreation of * een, thofe with 
admiration, who mall hear the deaf perſon ä Whatſo- 
ever they hall deſire, without > gs ſeemin tg to guide Nm. 
"Holders 3 5 Frech. 
Nor is that man leſs 0 that thinks to maintain à con- 
Rant tenure, of pleaſure, by a continual purfuit of ſports and 
 recreations : for all theſe things, as they refreſh a man when 
weary, ſo they weary him when refreſhed. © "South. 


Re'catarive. adj, [from recreate.] Refreſhing; giving 

relief after labour or pain: amuſing; diverting. 

Eeuthe muſick be recveatiues and with ſome Range changes, 
F Bacon, 
| Let not your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of your time; but 
chuſe ſuch as are healthful, recreative and apt to refreſh » you: 
but at no hand dwell upon them. Tay lar. 
The acceſs theſe trifles gain to the cloſets of ladies,  feem to 
pom ſuch eaſy and recreative aun which require 


ut little time or charge. Boyle, 
Re'cataTiveness- A. .. (from pee The quality 
of being recreative. | 
RE'/CREMENT'. . /. [recrementum, Lat, * Droſs'; J Fete; ; 


ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an Aten boch 7 of a 
yielding nature, to receive the ſuperfluous ferohties- and -other 
recrements of the blood. Boyle. 

RECREME'NTAL. 1 ABS, | 

ReEcrtmtnTi' TOUS. (ag. from recrement.] Droſſy. 

To RECRUMINATE. v. 2. [recriminer, Fr. re and crini- 
nor, Latin.] To return one accuſation with another. 

It is not my buſineſs to recriminate, hoping ſuthciently [to | 


clear myſelf in this matter. Stillngfleet, 
How ſhall ſuch <. rigs reform the ſtate, : 
On whom the brothels can recriminate ? Dryden. 


To RecarwinaTte. v. a To accuſe in return. Unuſual. 
Did not Joſeph lie under black infamy ? he ſcorned fo much 
as to clear himſelf, or to recriminate the ſtrumpet. _ South. 
REcRrIiMINA'TION. 2. / [rectimination, Fr. from recrimi- 
nate.] Return of one accuſation with another. 
Publick defamation will feem diſobliging enough to provoke 
a return, which again begets a rejoimder, and fo the quarrel is 
TRI on with mutual recriminatioms. * 
; | Government of the Tongue. 
Recetutna'tor. #. / . [from e He that re- 
turns one charge wich another. 
Reckvpe'scent. a. [recrudeſeens, Lathy. U Growing 
painful or violent again. 
To Recrvi'r. V. . [recruler, Preach,] 1 To repair any 
thing waſted by new ſupplies. * 2. To ſupply an-arny 
with new-men. 
(1.) He was longer in recruiting his fleſh than was . 
but by a milk diet he recovered it. Wiſeman's Surgery 
Increaſe thy care to fave the ſinking kind; 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, X 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives, Dryden. 


Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their colour; 
As flowers by ſprinkling revive with freſh odour. Granville. 
- This ſun is (ef, but ſeen t arra 3 ** 
What hoſts of heavenly lights recruit the day! 
Love in a ſhining galaxy appears | 
| hant Rl. l 


Seeing the aa of motion, which ae. Find in the world is 
always decreaſing, there is a nereſlity of oonſerving and re- 
creating it by active principles; ſuch toy caufe of gravity, 

by which planets and comets keep their motions in their orbs, 
and bodies acquire great motion in falling. Newton. 
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*s ) He truſted the earl of Holland with the command of 


de dn with yo” te gras. os, be recrgited gi hos 


i'r, u. #. . To raiſe.new foldiets: 
eee ne TM on] Switzerlan e their 18 ne 
to recruit in; ew! we Know the: ulties they meet with in 
getting, thence a ſingle regiment. * Adiſon. 
Rec xut'T. 2. / [from the verb-] 1. Supply of any thing 
waſted ; Pape has uſed it leſs. 206 for a ee to; 
ſomething MARKS; 2. New ſoldiers. | 
.) Whatever nature has in worth deny d, 
| She gives in large recruits of needful pride. | 
The endaavour to riſe ne men for the dernen of the army 
e 0 poſitions. Claremlon. 
The pow s of Troy 
ich freſh recruits their youthful chief ſuſtain. : 75 
Not theirs a raw and une xperienc'd train, | 
But a firm body of embattel d men. Dmden. 
REC TANGEE. . | frectangle, Fr. reftangulus, Latin. J 
A figure which has. one angle or more of ninety degrees. 
II all Athens ſhould decree, that in refarg/e triangles the 
ſquare, which is made of the fide that ſubtendeth the right an- 
gle, is equal to the ſquares. which are made of the ſides con- 
taining t e right angle, geometricians would not receive ſatis · 
faction without demonſtration. Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 


The mathematician conſiders the truth and properties belong- 
ing to a refangle, only as it is in idea in his on mind. Logke: + 


Recra'ncuLar. adj.. [refangulaire, Fr. rectus and angu- 


us, Hog * Right angled 3. Brieg ages of en de- 


Mr Bricks mouMed in heir ordinary redtangular 5 17 — 
Mall be laid one by another in a level rom between an 
W then all the pieces will 2 ”y fi 


| MWotton' s: NR 3 
RAC uL R- adu. {from reAangular: |, With right. 


. tie e ſtand: reAongularly:; but ap- 
proaching northward toward: the tropic it will Jegard the ſtone 
u 


angles. 
At the cat 


obliquely. rows's Vulgar Errours:. 
Re'cT1e1aBLE, adj. [fromyredify.]. Capable to be ſet: 
right. 


The natural heat of the A being inſufficient for a perfect 
errors of one concoction are not 


and thorough digeſtion, the 
redifiable by, another. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


i TION, 1. , [nediification, Fr. from erctißp.] 
The act of ſetting right What is wrong, 2. In chy- 
miftry, reflification is drawing any thing over again by- 


_ d:ttillation, to make it yet higher-or fine. Quincy. 
(J.) It behoved the deity to renew that revelation from time 


to time, and to rectify abuſes with ſuch authority for the renewal: 


and rectiſication, as was ſufficient evidence of the truth of what. 
was revealed. Forbes. 
(2.) At the firſt reFification of ſome ſpirit of ſalt in a retort, 
a ſingle pound afforded no leſs than. bs ounces of ar" ; 
ople. 
To RE/CTIFY. W. a. Lafer, Fr. rectus = facio, Latin] 
1. To make right; to reform; to redreſs. 2. To exalt 
and improve by repeated diſtillation. 5 
(J.) That wherein unſounder times have done amiſs, the 
better ages enſuing muſt rectify as they may. Hooker. 
— It ſha! be bootlefs 
That longer you defer the court, as wel! 
For your own quiet, as to rectiſy | 
What is unſettled in the king. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
| Where a long courſe of piet purged the heart, — 
rectiſied/ the will, knowladgy, wy . rn? oy in upon ſuch a ſoul, 
ke the ſun ſhining in his full might. South. 
The ſubſtance of this theory I 46 fa S__ on, being wil- 
ling to ſuppoſe that many particularities may be re&ified upon 
farther thoughts. Barnet. 
If thoſe men of parts, who have been employed in vitiating 
the age, had endeavoured to refify and amend it, they needed 
net _ ſacrificed their oo ſenſe: to their fame. 


Auiſon. | 


| | , * E C 
The falfe os he matte © of 908 are en; and the 


* e hah Hom Fo ls pI Atterbury. 


e A 1 ſe . 
teen r. ee — 


wine | na 

cxlindxical | ane OY 's Muſeum. 
ReeTini' 2474 "ad. [redtus wean Eg n ing 
right lines ; 
dordinate figures, which 


Reertti:rutous. | of 
There are _ «three: reti lenears. 
= __ to thi ces op and inordinate or. unlike 3 ves e 
ve been nat only-leſk. elagant, hut unequal, ay. 
This image was oblong» and not oval, hut terminated with 
n and. des aud turo ſemaciecular ends. 


Nenuton's Opticks... 
Tue rays of lighe, 3 they be very ſmall bodies pro- 
jected, or only motion and force 


propagated, are moved in 

right lines; and whenever a ray of light is by any obſtacle 

turned. out of its redg/inear- way, it will nexer return into the 
ſame rectilincar way, unleſs perhaps by very great accident. 

Newton's Optichs. 

Re/errTups. 1. / [retiruge, Fr. from rectus, Lat.) > 1 
Straightneſs; not curvity. 2. Rightaeſs ;. sta- 15 
freedom from moral curvity or obliquity. 
(2+) Faith and repentance, together with the — of their 


preſent engagementwould: fully e them for a better life. 
| Krag Charles. 


Calm'the diſorders of thy mind, by refleRing on the wiſdom, . 
equity and abſolute rectitude of all his proceedings. Atterb. 
REC TOR. . /. [refeur, Pr. rector, Latin] 1. Ruler; 

e everneux- 5. 25 


ziſh-.. 
© {1.) God is n eee rector of the world; and of all thoſe 
ſubordinate parts thereof. Hale 5 Qrigin of Mankind. 
When a rector of an univerſity of ſcholars: is choſen by the - 
eorporation or univerſity, the election ought to be confirmed by 
the ſuperior of ſuch univerſity. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
RE CTORSH IT x. . (redorat; Fri Nee The rank 
_ or, office of rector. 
— Had your boqies 
No heart amon you? or had you tongues to cry | 
Againſt the e af judgment. e 
Refcrorxy. n: / lrectorerie, French; from recfor. ] 
rectory or parſonage is a ſpiritual living, compoſed of : 
land, : tithe and gther-oblations of the people, ſeparate or 
dedicate to God in any Congregation: for the ſeryice of his 
church there, and for the maintenance of the governor or 
migiſter thereof. to whoſe: charge the ſame is committed. 
| Selman. 
Recupa'TiOon, 2. J. [reeubs, Latin] The a IX lying 
or leaning. 
Whereas our tranſlation renders. it ſitting, it cannot have that 
illation, for the French and Italian tranſlations expreſs neither 
poſition of ſeſſion or recubation. | Braun. 
Recv'LE, for RR OL. [reculer, Fr.! Spenſer. 


Recv'MBENCY. a. . {from recumbent.] 1. The paltur of 


lying or leaning. 2. Reft ; 
(10 In that memorable bew of Germanicus, encelye gle- 
phants danced unto the ſound of muſick, and after laid them 
down in tricliniums, or places of feſtival recumbency.. Braun. 
(2.) When the mind bas been once habituated to this lazy 
recumbency and ſatis faction on the obvious ſurlace of things, it 
is in danger to reſt ſatisfied there. Lace. 
RECU/MBENT. adj. [recumbens, ted; + Lying leaning. 
The Roman recumbent, or more properly accumbent, po- 
ſture un aan, Was introduced after the fl firſt Punick war. 
Arbithnct. . 
Reoure ra TION. 4. * [recupratio, Lat); The recovery 
of a thing loſt. 
RE c ERATIVE, or Rx eber RATORY, adj. [from recupe- 
ration. Belopging to recovery. 
To Recv's. wv. u. [recurro, Lat.] 1. To come back te 
the thought; to revive. in the mind. 
"Dax have recourſe: to 2 take refuge in. 


Paxfon; of an unimpropriated pe- 


= 
n 


2. [Recourin, Pr. J. 


A gr” 
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155 W 18 once he's «iy he un an; 

e, as long as it recurs the ſame in my m 
In this li #4 the thoughts „44 an « Flttire fate 
| 5 themſelves to us; Y 0 fren ſpring up_in our minds, and 
when expelled, recur again. 6 5 
A line of the golden verſes of the Pyibagertine recurring on 


dhe memory, hath often nn youth „ a temptation to 
Watts. 


\,v vice, 

When any word has been uſed to ſignify an idea, that old idea 
will recur in the mind when the word is heard. 

(2.) If to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they recur to 


the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they will thereby very little 


ſitive idea of infinite duration. Locke. 
we know; but trouble not ourſelyes to recur 
Pate Prefaration for. Death. 


help us to a more 
The ſecond cauſ 
to the firſt. 


7 RECU “RE. vi a. [re and.cure.] Jo recover from, fick- 


neſs or labour, Not in uſe. 
Through wiſe handling and fair governance, | 
I him recured to a better will, Pros. 
Spenſer. 


PFurged from drugs of. foul intemperance. 
«| Phoebus pure 45 41653 reve t4 3G 
In weſtern waves his we wagon did recure. ; Spenſer. 
With one look ſhe doth my life diſmay, ” 
And with another doth it ſtraight recure. Spenſer. 
The wanton boy was ſhortly well Tere 125 
Of that his malady.  Sfenſer. 


— Thy death's wound © 
"Which. he who.comes thy Saviour ſhall recure, . 
Not by deſtroying Satan, but his works 25 
In thee and in thy ſeed. Miltons Paradiſe Loft. 
Recu'ns., n. Recovery; remedy. 
. | Whatſoever fell into the enemies hands, was loſt without re- 
cure: the old men were ſlain, the young men led away into ca 


uvity. 
Recu'RRENCE. 


F FL [from reviirvepe.). . Return. . 
Although the opinion at preſent be well ſuppreſſed, yet, from 
ſome ſtrings of tradition and fruitful recurrence of error, it may 
' revive in the next generation. Brown's Fulg. Errours. 


RECU/RRENT. 4%. [recurrent, Fr. recurrent, Lat.] Re- 


turning from time to time. 
Next to lingering durable pains, ſhort intermittent or ſwift re- 
current pains precipitate patients unto conſumptions. Harw. 
Recu'xs10N. 2. . [recurſus, Lat.] Return. 
One of the aſſiſtants told the recur fions of the other pendulum 
hanging 1 in the free air. Boyle. 
RE cUR vA“ T ion. | n, . [reeurvo, Lat. ] Flexure back- 
Recvu'xviry. I wards. 
Aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the breaſt bone 
by a ſerpentine recurvation, it aſcendeth again into the neck. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Rrculkvovs. adh. recuraus, Lat.] Bent backward. 
I have not obſerved tails in all; 


long recurubus tails, longer than their bodies. Derham. 


Rx cus ax r. 1 ,. [recuſans, Lat.] One that refuſes any 


terms of communion or ſociety. 


The demand of the lords, that no recuſant lord might have 


Clarendon. 


a vote in paſſing that act. 
| Holyday. 


All that are recuſants of holy rites, 


Were all corners ranfacked, what a multitude of recuſants 


\ ſhould we find upon a far differing account than that of con- 
ſcience ! | Decay of Piech. 
ToRecv'se. v. . 2 Fr. recuſo, MT Jo refule, 
A juridical word. 
The humility, as well of underſtanding as manners of the 
fathers, will not let them be troubled, when they are recuſed as 
judges. | 


recuſe him as a ſuſpected judge, e's Parergon. 


RED. adj. [from the old Saxon, ned z Ws; Welſh. As 


the town of Hertford, Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, 
noteth, firſt was called, by the Saxons, Herudford, the 
rud ford, or the ved ford or water; high Dutch, rot; 


Tote. 
* f- 


Calamy. 


Watts. 


| Krolles's Hflory of the Turks, fo - 


but in others I have obſerved 


Digby. | 
A judge may proceed notwithſtanding my 32 unleſs I RRC DDISHN ESS. 2. 7. (from reddi . J Tendency to red- 


* 


1 


href ihe G In hide} French, MPR „Bals . 
from the Latin, ruber.” Peacham.] Of. the colour 7 
blood, of one of the primitive colours, which is ſubdivid- 2 
ed into many; ; as ſcarlet, vermilion, crimſon. | 
ü ook. I ſo pale. 
1 , and no man io the preſence, n 
* s red colour hath forſook his checks; +: Shae 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward bin, | 
To prove whoſe blood'is re. Shake 
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p. Merch, of Ver. 
His eyes ſhall be red with wins and AS teeth wha Fe 
milk. Sen. xlix. 12. 
His eyes dart forth red * ahich:feare the night, 
And with worſe fires the trembling ghoſts affright. | Convlep, 
Th' angelick ſquadron turn'd fiery red. Milton. 
If red lead and white paper be placed in the red light of the 
coloured ſpectrum, made in a dark chamber by the refraction of 
a priſm, the paper will appear more lucid than the red lead, and 
therefore refle&ts the red wn ey more copiouſly than req 
lead doth. | | Newton's, Optichs, 
r fxth red was at firſt of a very fair and lively fcarlet, and 
ſoon after of a brighter rg being voy pure and briſk, and 
the beſt of all the reds. Newton's 07 ticks, 
And moderation Fes were the red marks 
Of ſuperſtition s ſcourge. Thomſon's Winter, 
To Rx DA ab. V, 4. [redarguo, Lat.] To refute. - | Not 
in uſe. '- | 
The laſt wittly redargues the 
ed with the i my e 


Rapsenk tub forub caſſia. n. A plant. It is male and 
female in different plants : 8 male hath flowers conſiſt- 
ing of many ſtamina or threads, without any petals; 
theſe are always ſteril: the female plants, which have no 
conſpicuous power, produce ſpherical berries, in which 

are included nuts of the ſame form. Miller. 

REC DEREBAS T. . 4. A ſmall bird, ſo namics fro the o- 

Jour of its breaſt. 

No burial this pretty. babe 
Oft any. man receives, 

But robin redbreaft painfully. 
Did cover him with leaves. 


Ee finding of coin, gray- | 
Klar, in the American mines. 
' Hakewnll o Providence. 


Children in the Wind, 


The redbreaff, facred to the houſhold gods, 

Pays to truſt man his annual viſit. ' Thomfon, 
Re'pcoar. . A-name of contempt for a foldier. 

The fearful paſſenger, who travels late, | 
Shakes at the moonſhine ſhadow of a ruſh, '  * 
And ſees a redcoat riſe from ev'ry buſh,  Dryaen, 

To RE“ DDE. v. a. [from red.] To make red. 

In a heav'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear 
| Ree ning the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, 

The temper'd metals claſh. Dryden nel. 
To REO DPM. v. u. To grow red. 

With ſhame they readen d, and with big grew. ale. 

Dr dew 5 222955 

Turn upon the ladies in the pit, 1 
And if they redden, you are ſure tis wit. * Addiſon, 

The p r inhabitant beholds in vain Y 
The red'ning orange and the ſwellin grain. © Addiſon. 

For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber oy 3 
T: w coral redden, and the ruby glow. ( Pope. 

ppius reddens at each word you peak, 
Ad ares, tremendous, with a threat'ning eye, | | 
Like ſome fierce tyrant in old tapeſtry, Pope. 
Rr/ppisn. ad. [from red.] Somewhat red. 4 | 
ev. 


A bright ſpot, white and ſomewhat reddiſh. 


neſs. 
Two parts of copper and one of tin, by FX brought into 


one mals, the whiteneſs of the tin is more e chan the 
 reddiſhne ſs of the copper. 8 le. 
 Reppyrtion, . /+ {from redis, Lat.] Reſtitution, 


"JR ExD 


| , d and partl 6 conqueſt. 
45 Aition an deſire of pr otection, par Steel Vie Ft. 


Norm adj. tate ese, Lat.}- "arch. rn to an in- 


terrogative. A term of grammar, oe EE 
DELLITE n. /. A ſort of mineral. bag 53H 
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dhe laſt day anarded — minifred to their Fedeemer. 
Wen ork, [re and 2154 To geliver back. 

I have remembrances of urs, 

"vg That.I haye longed long 2 redili ver. r 1 Shateſd. 


* 


nſtruments judicially exhibited, are not of the acts of courts; 


"Reddle is an earth of the metal 250, "of a wlerably voloſe and 1 therefore may be r#dcliwered on the demand of the perſon 


even texture: its ſurface: is ſmooth and ſomewhat Hoſty, and 
it is ſoft and unctucus to the touch, ſtaining the fingers very 
much; in England we have the fineſt 1 in the world. 


Hill's Materia Medica. 


R ok 7 x. 7 (nav; Saxon-] Counſel advice; Not uſed. . 
| Do not as ſome . paſtors " "ki an 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heay'n ; * 
Whilſt he a puft. and reckleſs libertine, 
_ . Himſelf the primroſe path of 4 alliance treads, 
And recks not his own, rede. S PI Hamlet. 


4 REE. 2 [nevan, 'Saxon.] To adviſe. 
| —— I 7ede thee hence to remove, 
Left ou the price of my diſpleaſure prove, 
70 „ RE DEE M. v. a. [redimo, Lat! 1. To ranſome; to re- 
lieve from forfeiture or e by paying a price. 2. 
To reſcue ; to recover. 3. To recompenſe ; to compen- | 
"Fate z to make amends for. 4. To free by paying an 
atonement. 5. To pay the pepalty of. 6. To perform 
the work of univerſal redemption ; 
mable benefit of reconciliation to God. 
(1:) The Kinſman ſaid, I cannot redeem it for myſelf, leſt 1 


mar mine inheritance. * Iv, 6. 

+ (a If, when Fam laid into the tomb, 33-4 ; 87 
Ie before" thee time. that; Romeo.) ' 

Comes to redeem me, there's a fearful bent. . 
75 — Thy father af 

yes Levied an | Army, weening to redeem. N 2 
And re- inſtal me in the diadem. Shabifs. Hen vl. 

— I org 91 from the graue 

Hath me redeem'd; he will the humble fave. . 
Redeem Iſrael, O God, out of all his rubles: 8 xXx. 


- Redeem from this reproach, my wand'ꝰ rin den. 
(3. Waywardl! Ys proud; an therefore Tg e 
- wan faulty f an 1 
This hen ira, the! as 4 if it be ſo, 
Te is a chance which does r2Zcem all ſorrows 
That ever I have felt. - Shakeſp. Ki ing Lear. 
- Haying committed a fault, he. became the more 3 
and pliant to redeem it. otton. 
Think it not hard, if at fo cheap a rate 
Vou can ſecure the conſtancy P 
Whoſe kindneſs ſent what does your malice ſeem * 


By lefler ills the ter to redeem. | 
( 4.) ——— Thou haſt one daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe, FE | 
Which twain have brought her to.  *: Shakeſp. 
(5.) Which of you will be mortal to redeem - SOV 
Man's mortal crime, Milton. 
£6 2, Chriſt redeemed us from the = es Gal. ni. 13. 


Rewe E/MABTLE, ad, [from redeem.} C 


or being refetinethe 
Reprr mer. 2, [from. redeens 1: Ode whe . 
or redcems ; ; a ranſomer. 2. The Saviour of the world. 
£23 She inflamed him ſo, 
That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng'd for his ſoe, 
Becauſe he had not well maintain'd his right, 
(2.) I every day expect an embaſſage 
From my redeemer. to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace my "foul ſhall part to heav'n, | 
Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign” d. 
Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary Milton's Par. Loft.” 
When ſaw we thee an y diltde ned, and relieved thee? 


3 


6 


RrprTIVE RV. . J. {from redeliver.). 


Sener. 


to confer the ineſti - | 


yet haying no good ing to Tele, theſe. | 


Sidney. 


Dryden. : 


pable of redemption. Les fi = Y d upd lead. 
 Reper'vwapren 157. #, . [from ae The ſtate pp h dry 


ener. N 


5 — Re'porency:. 1 [from 


that exhibited them, . Ayliffe's Parergon. 


veking back. 
To REepEemMa'nD. . a, [redenander, Fr. re and demand.) 
To demand back, 


Threeſcore attacked the place where they welekept in cuſto- 
oy, and reſcued them: the duke redemands his priſoners, but 
| xeceving excuſes, reſolved to do himſelf juſtice.” 


Ranſome ; releaſe. '2. Purchaſe of God's favour ” the 0 


death of Chriſt. 
(1.) Utter darkneſs kis 10 * 
Orqdain'd without redemption, without end. Milton. 
(2.) I charge you, as you hope to have redemtiion, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on m. Shakeſp. 
The Saviour ſon be glorify'd, nen 3% 
Who for loſt man's redempfium dy. 1 #11: » Dryden. 


The ſalvation of our ſouls may be ned | by fir y be- 
lieving the myſteries of our redemption ; and by ;mitating the 
example of thoſe primitive patterns of piety. VNVelſon. 


Raps MPTORY, adj. {from nen, Lat.] Paid for ran- 
N | 


2 ſings the Die Qs 

And Hector's redemptory IVE  Chatman's Ia. 

RB DOUN. . . [from red mad and gum]. A diſeaſe of chil- 
dren newly: born. 


Relomor:” dif” fruiun be 1” tintea:ih.redunts. © 11. 


Iron robes burneth and conſumeth not. Bacon. 

Is not fire a body heated fo hot as to emit light copiouſly ? 
for what elſe is a redbot iron than fire? and what elſe is a burn- 
ing coal than redhot wood? Newton's Opticks. 


REDI/NTEGRATE. adj. [redintegrats, Latin!) | Reſtor- 


od; renewed ; made new.  -/ 
Charles VIII. received the kingdom of Fronce- in flouriſhing 


15 eſtate, being redintegrate in thoſe principal members, which an- 
_ had been portions of the crown, and were after diſſever- 


as ney remained only in homage, and not in ſove- 
reignty. Bacoa n Henry VII. 

Rrpinrze RA'TION,' 2. /. from redintegrate.] 1. Reno- 

vation; reſtoration. ' 2. Redintegration chy miſts Gall the 

kreſtoring any mixed body or matter, whoſe form has been 
deſtroyed, io its former. nature and conſtitution. © Quincy. 

(1.) They 255 the feaſt indeed, but with the leven of ma- 

lice, and abſurdly commemorated the redintegration of his na- 
tural body, by mutilating and dividing his — 


(.) He but cribes as a bare ch 
Fad 


ymical purification of ni- 
tre, what I tea 


L redintegration of it. Boyle. 


To draw colours, make Jong paſtils, by grinding 
Wn with ftrong wort, and ſo roll them up into long rolls 
ike pencils, drying them in the ſun. Peacbam. 


Re'pness, 1. J rom red.] The quality of being red. 


There was a pretty redneſs in his lips. Shateſp. 


In the red ſea moſt apprehend a material redneſs, from whence 
th derive its common denomination. Brown. 


glowing redneſs of the Herries vies with the verdure of 
1 N 2 . pe Mecbalor. 
E'DOLENCE. * ſcen 0 . 


We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon his 
altars. Boyle. 
Their flowers attract ſpiders with their r-dolency. Mortim. 


al be the queſtion * thoſ N heaven ſelf will be at REDOLENT: adj. . Lat. thi Sweet of ſcent. 


o 


r 


* 
OR 


The a of deli- 


| Addiſon, b 
Rxpr“ MPTION, #. /. [redemption,” Fri fedemptio, Lat.] 1. 


The redhot metal hiſſes in the lake. r 


ecay of Piety. 8 8 


Minium ; lead calcined. 


by eee the j s of win; 
Thy odours, O H redolent ! 97 e | 
7. Rx Po LE. V. a, [redoubler, Fr. re and dbubles] 1. 


To repeat in return. 2. To repeat often. 3. To en- 
\ereaſe by addition of the ſame quantity over and dver. 
(.) So ended the; and all Hp reſt around 


* 1 * 
1 FR 
4 by = y 
3 1. k 
3 


WED 


| Ne 60 break the Jaw of | 
tereited to Ppr als, confideving that # nition, all ibn ee in- 
hoo noe ge ni can give no redreſs. | "Bacon 
riet, ding. no red ferment e 
Nor ieſs \ wounds — * 2 855 18 S el "a 
Rankle, and feiter, N n hne 


'Y OR her veububled that her under fon 8.“ 8 en er. Den To black mortification | 
| (2.) — — They were 41 5 Abe mn complain ut . 3 but there is —.— 
s cannons overcharg'd with double 9 , the coy is univerial. er 
So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Saale) p. Matheth.. (3.) Fair majeſty, the refuge and redreſs T's ; 
(3) —— Mimas and Parnaſſus Went, Of thoſe whom fate purſues, and wants oppreſs. "Dryden. 
And tna rages with redoubled heat. Aittijor. Raopas'ss1v2. 4j. ¶ from redegſi.] gr) ; * 


To Repov'ne. v n. To become twice as much. | 
If we conſider, that our Whole eternity is to take its ebiour 
from thoſe hours which, we here empley in virtue or vice, the 
argument redbubhles upon us, for parting in practioe this method 
of Falling away our tine. A Addi ſon, Spectator. 
Re DORT. 2, , Treduit, redhute, Pr. videtta, Italian. 
The outwork of a fortification ; a fortreſs. 
Every great ſhip is ag an impregnable fort, and our ſafe and” 7 
command ports are as redoubts to ſecure them. Bacon. 
RDO TABLE. Ai. [reducrabl, Fr.] Formidable; 
terrible to foes. 
The enterppiſi Nr. Lintos, the redoubtable rival. ow Mr. 
Tonſon 0 — 12 oþe. - 
Re DORT. adj. Braun, Fr. 3 Dread ; awful ; We 


midable. Not in aſe: 
His kingdom's «ſeat. Sopot bat 7-5 


There to obtain ſome ſuch redoubted knight, 
That parents dear from tyrant's power. dehrver l dene. 
8 far be mine, my moſt redonbted lord, 
As my true fervice thall deferve your love. Shakefp. 
To REpovu'nD. v. . [redunds, Latin.] 1. To be ſent 
back hy reaction. 2. Lo conduce in the ben e 
3. To proceed in the conſequence. 
.. The evil, ſoon | 
 Driv'n back, redounded, as a "flood, on thoſe 
From whom it ſprung... | Milton ee Lo 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſs miſerable. © X 
By what I ſeek, but others to make fach ' 5 
As I, though thereby worſe to me redoum. Milton. 
(100 As the care of our national commerce! rden more to 
the riches and proſperity of the publick, chan any other act of 
government, the dared it ſhould be marked out-in every parti- 
cular reign with greater diſtinction. Addiſon. 
Hle had drawn many obſervations together, which very much 
vredound to the honour. of this prince. ee | 
The honour done to our religion ultimately redounds to God 
. ths author of it. gers Ser mons. 
3.) As both theſe monſters will devour great quantities of 
4 there will no finall uſe redownt from them to that manu- 
| we. * s Guerdian. . 
"To REDRESS, . 4. Tredrofix, Fr.] 
amend. 2. To relieve; to LEST UN ; to eaſe. It is 
ſometimes uſed of perions, but roms properly of thin 148 
(.) n yonder ſpring of . 4 
Find what to redreſs till non 
2.) She felt with me, What I felt bf y ca 
Areight laboured to redreſt\ my pain, whit 


Tis thine, O kin 1 ah" afflicted e 
Lighter affronts an injuries Chriſt commands us Hee to e- 


os by law, but to bear with patience. Kettlewwell. 
n countries of freedom, princes are bound to protect their 


ſubjects in liberty, property and religion, to, receive their peti- 
tions, and redreſs their grievances. - 
Repszt'ss. =. J. [from the verb. ] 


mendment. | 


'F Reforniation a- 


ef. 
(1. ) To ſeek reformation of evil laws is commendable, but 


for us the more neceſſary is a ſpeedy redreſs * ourſelves, Hooker. ; 
(2.) No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right; 
No, not a man comes for redreſs to thee. Shakeſp, 


Re! FTITIN u. J Fed and Joan. 
| J contemptuous 
C 


Ry/psTART, or Re'pTAIL. x. f ag 


Re'vsrTREAK. *. , [Le and . 


To REDUCE. v. 2. Lreduco, he reduire, F 
ri 


| fate of dimmation - 


. 'To ſet right; to 


8 — 1 


Sit. 


2. Relief ; remedy. 3. que. who Sinnes N 
ſomething about it, 
. thing ſo excellent, but a man way. 


remedy. 4 word not authoriſed. 


- "The generous band. 
Who, deere with human wor, Feet Suche AF 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. © 4d Thomſon. 


""' RR DSE AMR. v. u. [red and ſear.] A term Re tn | 


If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the ham- 


mer, when it will not batter under the hammer; andif it be too 


bot, it will redſear, that is, break or crack, under the hammer. 


0X0n's Mechanical E *erciſes. 


0 ; P 4. . ſeems 10 be 
pellation for me, of t 
otland. 2. A bid. Ainſa 1 gahal 


Worth, 


As, 85 .) He | an over his brother Edward wih a power of Scots 
an 


red/banks unto Ireland, where they got footing. + Spenſer. 
I 

bird at.] A 
1. An «pple. 2+ 
.Cyder prefſed from the retftrayk,' 7 © 


(1.) The'rz4ftreak, of all cyder kit: hath tail the p pre- 
ference, being but a kind of wilding, and Though kept — 
is never pleaſing to the palate; there are fæveral forts of red- 


Nerat: ſome forts of them have red veins running through. the 


xg 2 which 1 is eſteemed to give the cyder the richeſt tinc- 
Mortimer. 

en Re#fireak he quaffs beneath the Chianti xe 
Gives 1 yearly for thy Scudmore's wg? _ Smith, 
« Fi To 


bring back. Obſolete. ng to 2 1 li ſtate. 
. To reform from 175 diſorder. 4 To dring into any 
To degrade ; to unpair in digni- 
ty. 6. To ring 4.4 any ſtate of miſery or meanneſs. 
7. To fubdne. 8. To bring into any ſtate more within 
reach or power. . 9. To reclaim to order, 10. To ſub- 
ject to a rule; to bring inte a Qaſs ; as, the inſets are 


reduced to tribes ; 5, ins, e un ngusge PIP. reduced 


to rules. 
(1. ) Abate me e of traitors, Ftacious d 
That would renuct bloody days again. | YShateſp. 


(2.) It were but quit 
And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 
Deſirous to 12 and render back 
AH 1 8 


| - Milton. 
my the ceckbithap, who licenſed 1 


20170 7. 
2 A eee N . gef his ſucoeſſor a very difficult. work to do, 
to — and reduce a church into order, that had k ſo long 
ected, and ſo ill filled. endon. 
(4-) A diaphanqus body, reduced to very minute parts, there- 
y acquires many little es in a narrow compaſs. Boyle. 
His ire will quite conſume us, and reduce. . 
ilton. 


To nothing this eſſential. 
The ordinary ſmalleſt witafare 1 is looked on as an unit in num- 


ber, when the Sing by diviſion would reduce them 2 hay ve 
tions. . 

There is. Poldi 'fo bad, but a man may lay hold of 
K mat Will afford matter of excuſe ; nor no- 
faſten upon ſornethin be- 


longing to it, whereby to red TiHlotfon. 
965. The moſt 7 1 his moderation and indul- 
gence, not reducing dem to deſperation. Arbutbhnot on Coins. 
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the particular ſtates, deing 
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; * * 0 1 * * uſe. 
. 34 1% 7 REDUNDANT. a." Frallndu, Latin,] 1. Sopetebün- 


F „ 
"o& i 4% 
2 oP E33. 2 


7, * "Thrones, princedoma, bag T8, domini — Fn 8 2% dant; exuberant ; ſuperfluous, .. 2. W more * or 
Fe (8. ) — have this project reduced W ren 8 are Wn. 5 . c | 
want noir Mer a Ware eee TEIN... 
| There left deſert utmoſt hel. it 1 te 
* ene wateh round this bees lis. In. dd his circling, {ifes,, hat, (on, che — 


Floated redundant. kon bb 170. 


Re DUCEMENT. 5. * [from reduce.] The act of bringing Notwithſtanding the redundant 6ll' in fiſhes, a1 do not en- 


back, fubduing, reforming or din dag g reduction creaſe fat ſo much as fleſh. Arbuti ot on Aliments. 
The navy received blefſing from pope Sixtus, and was aſſign- (2.) Where the author 6 e 't, mark thoſe paragraphs. 

ed as an apoſtolical miſſion for the roakivement of this s. to be retrenched; 2 he trifles, abandon thoſe paſſages. 
\ to the obedience of Rome. MN . Watts. 


They could 2 Hoh to Age, that the man, which ſo 1 | . [from 7 dar,. Superflu Y 3 


bm Ft pots into Ap My e 1 ag?” b " To-Repy'erigars.v 4. [ce and duplicate.) To double. 


Rtenv'cinLE, adj. [from reduce. Poſſible to be aner Reppypica'rion. # 7. from reduplicate. ] The ad of 
All law that a man is T_T by, is redycible to the law of . doubling. ws 
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 Repvuty 4 8 t * ben e the paint red mt 043 85 
| par DANCY uperflui Ys ſuperabundanee-; _— of Hermes, hut kon. i 


| The 2aufe 'of retnbation ee ſulneſs; for erst- . : When the Parthian urn his Read, $731 Jo ob 1 - BB 
on is from 5 this fulneſs ariſeth from the pf | 2 , eee e, K bows 5 
the creature, if-j6 by nt, al out ntl gn He ſent; and as he ed, he flew. Ay 


Plenty of food, 
Mer bo . ed hu and.] Coy W, 
It is a quality, that confines a man wholly „ichn if + D D. @ - prog reg 225 inb „ 


nature the” polltive lay of in his word, and the we 5 1 2 when the 8 of Lees ** put; 2s hen 14 
man enacted by the civil pawer, | Wo. of a white thing, 1 Wi r. ion, as e; 1 
Actions, that 9 and mutual fellowſhip, ſeem E excluges all other conſid Bes. Ry 
- Feducible to a 24 — to do good to others, and a ready ſenſe Repv'yLICATIVE. — [reduplicarf, Fr. from 3 io, 
of any done by others. _ a * Double. 8 1 
All n painting -are reducibll into mentio Some logicians mention reduplicative epropoſitions ; as men, 35-0 
by our author. Dryden t Du Freſnoy.. —.— men, are m crratures; j. e. becauſe they are 31 
* minerals are not comrertibl L_ * 7 1 95175 .  Watts's Logicł. 1 
of the ſame genus, mu can r ein- ; 41S. 
r ETD — lar ve on Conſuniptions. Re'dwinG. =. /. [turdus Hacus.] A bird. Ainſworth. I 
Our damps in England are reducible to the ſuffocating or the To. REE. v. a. [I know not the etymology. 1 To riddle; Fl 
fulmingting. Wordward. to fift. 3h it 
Revv'cinLeness. . . [from reducible. ] Quality of be- After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you muſt then re- 1 
ing reducible. it over in a ſieve, .. 4 Morthoer” s Hyſbgrdry. "ny 
Spirit of wine, by or png take, and eſpecially by its re- ToRuz'cno. v. u. [re and 4810 To echo back. | nl 
ductbleneſs, accord mont, into alcali and water, feems Around we ſtand, a melancholy train, | 1777 1 
to be as well of a ſaline as a ſulphureous nature, Bople. | And a loud groan recchoes from the main. PERS « . 8 il 
Repvu'criow. #. J {redudtion, Fr. from reductus, Lat.] Ren“ en v. adj. {from reech, corrupt mes from mal. 14 
1. The act of reducing; ſtate of being reduced. 2. In : ; ſooty ; ö tanned: Fall. | 'F 
arithmetick, reduction brings two or more numbers of dif- Let him, for a pair of reechy ua 1 
ferent denominations into one denomination. better. Make you to ravel all this matter out.  Shabehs Hamlet, i 
(..) Some will have theſe years to be but months; but we The kitchen malkin pins TOS 1H 
have no certain evidence that they uſed to account a month a Her richeſt Joekram bout her reechv-neck. '-  Shakeſp. 1 
Ve, and if we had, yet that reduction will not ſerve. Hale. RPED. . ſ. [neod, Saxon; ried, German : aruntlo, Lat.] | £3180 98 
| ry thing vigbly tended to the reduction of his ſacred ma- 1. An hollow knotted ſtalk, which grows in wet grounds. \ | | 141 
ga bd — a boon in their e ſtations began to make 827 2. A ſmall pipe, made anciently of a reed. 3. An ar- 1 4 
r it. ll. | | Wil | i 
i 3 made of a reed hea ded. 6 1 Ti! 
Repv'crive. adj. [reduaif, Fr. oder, Latin] Hav- - 8 ) * reed is diſtinguiſhed | from the es by its ma ii 
ing the power of reducing. It is uſed as a ſubſtantive by tude, and by its 2 ſum ſtem : the pour ark, the AS TY 
Hate. 2 manured cane or reed, the: ſugar cane, the comm 1 top +19 390 
Thus far concerning theſe reductiwes by inundations and con- variegated ed, t Bamhu can 9 304 ky red — Maler. 1 
flagrations. | Hale Origin of Mankind. This e 8 * * wis, Was times a i . f |; 
Re DU 'CTIVE LY. ad. [from ee, By reduction 3 recluſe, and fa Ning in loye 1 yqupg man, the was % 1! 7 Mt 
by conſequence.  - hy him with gt pine Aer -punuhment, ſhe - 4 #1 $101 
I they be our ſuperiors, then "tis modeſty and reverence to conveyed away ang cauſ den among the 1 
all ſuch in general, at leaſt 7edudively. Hammond. high reeds which grew In "he 1 1550 57 1 
Other niceties, 8 they are not matter of conſcience ling- SE; Rateigh's pay of the World. 11108 
| ly and apart, are yet ſo redudis "4 that is, though Tue knotty bulruſh next in order 200g 1 
not ſo in the abſtract, they become ſo by affinity and cann \ And all within of reeds a Duden. } 1 
©. L'Eftrange's Fables. (2.) PH between the FARE wer an! E {RIM q: 
Rx Don DAN cE. . x. «fe [redundantia, Lat. from redundant.] ! wy read voice. 19 akeſp. * nw | 1 


Bacon. Fru. 


leaving bim void of that principle, wah — ſhould diſpo A Hy 4:04. fi A 7; 
him to communicate and impart thoſe redyndaycies Now pax (from row . Go » FG . Tuer. 
that 4 e „ f * 2 Nr ad). 4 (from » need. Genf e 9 Reede | * 
> our poets redundance of vit, eſs of compa- - one ie lick ly hive in 
riſons, and IE deſcriptions, . juſto 7 2 | a g Pipęs, Dryden's Vin Zil's Georg] 


ra fr, Hale, 


A plant, bur- reed 


Labour ferments the humours, caſts them into . Rx rp. GRASS. LO [pom red 5 
TT 2 | ON 


channels, and throws off m. 


To REEL. v. . rollen, Dutch; 


* * ® E ud 
naten. , 4. [raed;fer,, Fr. re and «#4; To ge- 
build to build agan. N Lf 
„The ruin d walls he did reedify. _ © | Spenſer. 
his monument "five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuouſly reedified. | 7 Shak 


The ZEolians, who repeopled, reed! ified llium. San 
. The houſe of God they firſt reedify. Nerz Milton. 
Ree! 'DLEss. adj. [from reed.) Being without reeds. 
Youth's 8 d before their parents were. 
Wem foul Cocytus' reedleſs-banks encloſ. May. 
fe E'DY. ad}. [from reed.] Abounding nh r reeds. = 
The ſportive flood in two divides, 


And forms with erring ſtreams the reedy iſles, B lackmore, 

Th adjoining br * now fretting o er a rock, 

Now ſcarcely Lei a reedy pool. Thomſon. 
REEK. 3. . lnee, Saxon; 'reuke, Dutch:] 1. Smoke; 


ſteam :; vapour. 
| 555 A pile of corn or Day, commonly pronounced, 
"rich. 


(1.) Tis as hateful to me as the ret of a lime kiln. Shakeſþ. 
a.) Nor barns at home, nor recks are rear 'd abroad, 


The covered reel, puch i in uſe weſtward, muſt needs prove of 
grrat advantage in wet harveſts. - | Mortimer. 


To Reex. v. . [necan, Saxon.] To ſmoke ; to ſteam ; 


to emit vapour. 

To the battle came he; where he did 
„Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 23 3 
T were a | > camp. ſpoil. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 

Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They ſhall be fam 'd ; for there the ſun ſhall greet them, 


An draw their 8 reeking up to ber n. Aueh 
I found me laid Dn hag 

In balmy ſweat; which with his beams the fag 

Soon dry'd, and on the reeting moiſture fed. Milton. 

Love one deſcended from a race of tyrants, . | 

Whoſe blood yet reels on my avenging fword. Smith, | 


Rev K v. adj. [from reek.]' Smoky; tanned z black. 


Shut me in a charnel houſe, 
O' ercover'd quite with dead men's ng oor bones, 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſkul 


yarn is wound into ſkeins from the ſpindle. 
ing hy v. 4, [from the noun.] To ne yarn off the 
P. re 
It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn, Wilkins. 
ragla, Swediſh.] To 
_ Ragger z to incline in walking, firſt to one ſide. and then 
to the other. Spenſer has applied it to the feet. 
Him when his miſtreſs proud perceiy'd to fall, 
F While yet his feeble feet for faintneſs reel d, | 
She gan call, help Orgoglio!  Spenſer's F. Queen. 
What news in this our tott'ring ſtate ? , 
It is a reeling world, 
And I believe will never ſtand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland. | 
It is amiſs to fit 
And kee 1 turn of tipling with a luxe: 2 
Jo reel the ſtreets at noon. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken man. E/. 
,* Grope i the dark, and to no ſeat confine | 
Their wandring feet ; but reel as drunk with Muse. \Sandys. 
He with heavy fumes Ne 
| Reel'd from the palace, and retir d to reſt. | Pope, 
———— Should he hide his face, | 
The extinguifh'd ſtars would looſening reel . 
Wide from their ſpheres. Alon. 


REEL“ CT1ON. 2. / [re and election.] Repeated election. 


Several acts have been made, and rendered ineffectual, by 
leaving the power of reelectien open. 


Ta RetnaA'ct. v. a. [re and enad.] 


 Shatsfp Rich. III. 


To enact anew. 


The conſtruRtion of ſhips was forbidden to ſenators, * a 


2. [Nele, German, any thing piled 


Swift. 7 


2 Renn, I ae coo re. 
- - ” wk 8 , 
* 1 
; 
* 
R . 


law Sac by Claudius 105 tribune, era by the Julian 

law of conceſſions. . routhnot on Coins, 

To Rutwro'rce. v. 4. [re and enforce.) To OG 
with new aſſiſtance or ſupport. 

The French have reexforc'd their ſcatter'd | men. $ hateſd. 

| They uſed the ſtones to reenforce the pier. of renee 

The preſence of a friend raiſes fancy, and reenfarces __ , 


Nehren [re and enforcement.) . 18 Freſh afiit- 
ance z new help. 2. Iterated enforcement. 
| (1.) ——— Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate o) th' city, which he inted 
With ſhunleſs. deſtiny ; aidleſs came 
And with a ſudden reenforcement ſtruck - | 
Corioli like a planet. Sbaleſp. Coriola by. 
T hey require a fpecial reenforcement of found endoctrinating 
to ſet. them right.  .. ..Nilton.: 
What reenforcement we may gain from hope. Milton, 
(32. ) The heh are a reiteration or reenforcement of a corol- 
laiy. Vard. 


ToRe ENJO v. v. a. [re and enjoy]. To enjoy anew or a 


ſecond time. 
The calmneſs of temper Achilles reexjoyed, is only an effect 


of the xevenge which ought. to have preced: 0. Peope. 
Te RENN TEN. v. 4. [re and enter. To enter again; z to 
enter anew. | INT. 


With opportune n ß we may thence 

Reenter heav'n. Milton, 
The fiery ſulphurous vapours ſeek the centre from whence 
they proceed; that is, reenter again.  Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

To wig oe» xo'Ne. v. 4. To replace in a throne. 
ſes in my hands the ſcheme | 8 
To 2 one the king. | Southern. 
Rex NTRANCE: . / [re and euren! The act of eu- 

tering again. 

Their repentance, although not their firſt entrance, is not- 
withſtanding the firſt ſtep of their reentrance into life. Hooker. 
The pores of the brain, through the which the ſpirits before 
tool their courſe, are more eaſily opened to the ſpirits which 
demand reentr ance. Glanville's Scepfis, 


8 Shale ſp. R OUSE. 2. byepem „ Saxon.] A bat. See 
REEL. 2. J. (nel, Saxon, ] - A turning frame, upon which re 7 [ 4 1 


REARMOUSE- 


7o REESTA'BLISH. v. 4. . and el. To eſtabliſh 


_ anew. 


To reeflabliſ the right of lineal acceſſion to paternal go- 
vernment, is to put a man in poſſeſſion of that government, 
which his fathers did enjoy. | Locke. 

Peace, which hath for many years been baniſhed the chriſtian 

world, 7 be ſpeedily regſtabliſbed. Smalridge. 

RzesTA'BLISHER- #- 7.5 (from reeſtabliſh.) One that re- 

. eftabliſhes. _ .. 

RetsTA'BLISHMENT. u. „ from reeflabliſh.] The act 

of reeſtabliſhing; the ſtate of being reeſtabliſhed ; re- 
ſtauration. 

The Jews made ſuch a powerful effort for their reeflabliſh- 

ment under Barchocab, in the reign of Adrian, as ſhook the 
whole Roman empire. 14 Addiſon. 
Reeves. n. , [ze nepa, "oven J A ſteward. Obſolete, 
The reeve, miller and cook are diſtinguiſned. Dryden. 
To REExA MINE. . @. (re. and examine.}. To. examine 


anew. 
pßpend the time in reexamining more duly your cauſe. Hooker. 


7 0 REF ECT. v. a. Lrefectus, Lat.] To refreſh; to re- 
ſtore after hunger or fatigue. Not in uſe. 
A man in the morning is lighter 1 in the ſcale, becauſe i in 
*ſome pounds have perſpired ; and is alſo lighter unto himſelf, 
cauſe he is refeded,. Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 


Re:re'crion. 2. / [reſeBion, Fr. from aal, Latin. ] 


Refreſhment after hunger or fatigue. 
After a draught of wine, a man may ſeem lighter in himſelf. 


from ſudden refedtion, though he, be heavier in the balance, 
from A 9 addition, N yen | Brow. 


4 


R E T 


Fäaſting is dhe, diet of angels, the food and Ogle of fouls, 


and the richeſt aliment of grace. Fontb. 
For ſweet Teyeckion due, 
The genial viands let' my train renew. Pope. 


| Rere'cTory: 1. % [refedoire, Fr. from e ] Room 
of refreſhment ;_ eating room. 
He cells and refefories did prepare, 

"And large proviſions laid of winter fare. 
To Rere'L. v. a: [refello, Lat.] To refute z to MER 

Friends not to re ye, 

Or any way quell ye, 

Ve aim at a myſtery, 


Worthy a hiſtoi Ben, Fohnſon' s Gvtfees. 


It inſtructs the ſc olar in the various methods of diſcovering © 


and reſelling the ſubtile tricks of ſophiſters. _ Watts. 
Tv REFER. v. 4. [refero, Lat. referer, Fr.] 1. To diſ- 
: miſs for infor mation or judgment. 2. To Mae for de- 
ciſion. 3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 4- To 
reduce, as to a claſs.” 
(i.) Thoſe cauſes the divine hiſtorian refers us to, and not 
to any productions out of nothing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(2.) The heir of his kingdom hath referred herſelf unto a 
poor, but wort nate ran Fhaleſp. Cymbteline. 
(3.) You profeſs and e to refer all things to PIN 
Bacon. 
(4). Tae ſalts, predominant in quick Jime, we refer rather 
to lixiviate, than acid. Boeyle on Colours. 
To Rere'rR. v. 1. 1 To reſpec ; to have relation. 2. 
Too appeal. 
(J.) Of thoſe places that refer to the ſhutting and opening 
5 abyſs, I take notice of that in Job. Burnet, 
(2.) In ſuits it is good to refer to ſome friend of alc” 
acon. 


Rerenee”. 


is refe cred. 
Referees and arbitrators ſeldom forget themſelves. 


L* Eftrange. 


Re'rexence. n. , [from refer,] 1. Relation; reſpect; 
view towards; alluſion to. 2. Diſmiſſion to another tri- 
bunal. 

(1.) The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto 
himſelf and other things in relation unto man, I may term the 
mother of all thoſe principles, which are decrees in that law of 

nature, whereby human actions are framed. Hooker. 

Jupiter was the ſon of ZEther and Dies; fo. called, becauſe 


the one had reference to his celeſtial conditions, the other diſ- 


covered his natural virtues. Raleigb's Hiflory of the World, 
Chriſtian religion commands ſobriety, temperance and mode- 
ration, in reference to our appetites and paſſions. . Tillotſon, 
(2.) It paſſed in England without the leaſt reference TO. 
, Swift. 
Rerent'npany: n. . [referendus, Lat. 1 One to whoſe 
deciſion any thing is referred. 
In ſuits, it is good to refer to ſome friend of truſt ; but let 
him chuſe well his referendaries. Bacon E Pays. 
To Reyerme'nT. v. a. [re and ferment.] To ferment' 
anew. 
Th' admitted nitre agitates the flood, 
Revives its Wo and referments the blood. Blackmore. 
Rey RRIBLE. 4%. [from refer.] Ca eur of being con- 
ſidered, as in . 4 5 to ſomething ell 
Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom none are 
referrible, and all things preſent, unto whom nothing is paſt or 
to come, but who i is the — yeſterday, to-day and to-morrow. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To REFINE. v. a. [raffiner, Fr.] 1. To purify; to clear. 
from droſs and recrement. 2. To make elegant; to po- 
liſh; to make accurate. 
1.) J will refine them as ſilver is refine, and will try | them 
0 a is tried, 1 N * ' Zech. = * 
ne eigh ey'ry word, and ey Anon. 
The 4 9584 currant 1 juice, to be Yhated with 


a quantity of as with refined * 


| Digiten. 


n. . [from refer.] One to whom any thing 


ä n 


1 


* E r | 
) Queen Elizabeth's | golden age for a world of 


e was a 
— wits, who honoured poeſy with their pens. Peacbam. 
Love refines the thoughts, and hath his feat 


In reaſon. Mili 
The ſame traditional ſloth, which renders the bodies 


children, born from 3 n. weak, ay. are ref 
their pirits. 


T. RETIXE. v. n. f. To improve in point of accuracy 
or delicacy, 2. To grow pure. 3. To affect nicety. 
(1.) ' Chaucer re on Boccace, and mended his ſtories, / 


Dryden. 
Let a lord but Kin the h yt 


f 


app oy Bard) E 
the ſenſe 


How the wit brightens, how reine! P ope . 
(2.) The er limpid ſtream, when foul | with ſtains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addiſon. 


(3-) He makes another Fate about our refining in con- 
troverſy, and coming nearer ſtill to the church of Rome. 


Reri'neDLY. adv. 7 Adm 3 With affected elegance. 
— Will any dog 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones, 
To turn a wheel ? den. 


Repi'neweNnT. 1. /. [from refine.] 1. The add of puri- 
fying, by clearing any thing from droſs and recremen- 
titious matter. 2. The ſtate of being pure. 3. Im- 


provement in elegance or purity. - 4. Artificial practice. 
5. Affectation of elegant im „ 
(2.) The more bodies are of kin to ſpirit 1 in fubrilty and re- 
Finement, the more diffuſive are they. "Norris. 
(3.) From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether the 
corruptions in our language have not equalled its refinements, 
Soi 
The religion of the ,oſpel is only ths refinement and +; 
altation of our beſt faculties. M1" Lee: 
(4.) The rules religion preſcribes are more ſucceſsful i in pub- 
lick and private affairs, than the refinements of irregular cun- 
ning Rogers. 
G 5. .) The flirts about town had a deſign to leave us in the 
lurch, by ſome of their late * Addiſon's Guardian. 
 ReyF1i'nex. . /. from rene] 1. Purifierz one who 
clears from droſs or recrement: 2. Improver i in Mee. 
3. Inventor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties. | 
(J.) The refers of iron obſerve, that that Sag ſtone is 
hardeſt to melt, which is fulleſt of metal; and that eaſieſt, 
which hath meſt droſs. | Bacon's Phy/ical Remains. 
(2.) As they have been the great refiners of our language, 
ſo it hath been my chief ambition to imitate them. 3 
83.) No men fee leſs of the tfuth of things, than theſe 
refiners upon incidents, who- are ſo wonderfully fubtle, By 
over wiſe in their conceptions. | Addifon, Spectator. 
Some refiners pretend to argue for the uſefulneſs of parties 
in ſuch a government as ours. - Swift, 
ToReei't. v. a. [refait, Fr. re - and r To repair; to 
reſtore after damage. | 
He will not allow that there are any ſuch 8956 of art in the 
make of the preſent globe, or that there was ſo great care taken 


in the refitting of it up again at the delu Woodward, 
Permit our ſhips a ſhelter on your oars, | 
Refitte4 from your woods with planks and oars. Dryden. 


To REFLE CT. v. 4. [reflechir, Fr. "refle&2o, Eatin.] To 


throw back. e 
We, his gather d beams Wh MED. 


Reflefted, may with matter ſere foment. . Milton. 
Bodies cloſe together r2fe2 their own colour. Dryden. 
ToReeLise'cr. v. u. f. To throw back light. - 2. To 


bend back. 3. To throw back the thoughts upon the 
aſt or on themſelves. | 4. Lo conſider attentively. 5. 
o throw reproach or cenſure, 6. To bring reproach. 
"Ig In dead men's ſculls, and in thoſe holes, 
ere eyes did once inhabit, there were 8 
As twere in ſcorn of eyes; reflectiag Shakeſdeare, 
(2.) Inanimate matter moves always in a ige line, and 
never reflects i in an angle, nor bends in a circle, AED. 1 is a 
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vy an mtrinſiek prineiple of gravity: Bentley't Sermons, His beams he to his roya TTW a Se - 
([...) The ee eaſts thoughts th rc and forces And ſo ſhone ſtill in his reflects light. | - Dryden. 
the underſtanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. In the refleFive ſtream the ſighing bride, _ . 
every aftion et upon the end; and in your under- Viewing her charms impair d, abaſh'd ſhall hide bed? 
taking ze, conſſder why you de it. Taylor. Her penſive head. e „ 
Who faith, who could ſuch ill events expect? (84 F-) Forc d by refle&ive reaſon I confeſs. 
Wien ſhame on his on counfels doth ref. Denbam. That human ſcience is uncertain gueſs. Prior. 


When men are grown up, and refle on their own minds, Rz LE CTOR. 2. from refecł.] Conſiderer. 
they caſmot find any thing more ancient there, than thoſe opi- There is ſcarce any thing that nature has made, or that men 
nions which were taught them before ge memory began to qo ſuffer, whence the devout reflector cannot take an occaſion 
ep el reg? * _— their — a 2 Locke. of an aſpiring meditation. - N Boyle on Colour 5, 

It is hard, that any part of my d be fettled upon . + Weey * . . A hack 8 
one who has ed we ade and yer N coulnot fee a fprig of Abe buena, Ef mg i rg 26 obviees to the reflex aft of 
2 mon angry walk * rp _—_— way _ the ſoul, or the turning of the intellectual eye inward. upon its 
kn the ki E wands, ** N ion, Spectator. on actions, as the paſſions of my ſenſe are obvious to my 

Refletin * e eee e ſenſe; I ſe the object, and I perceive that I fee it. Hale. 

& 9 The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 


bp 1 * Jada yr apa: x mw NE, Prior, the diſcernible ends of them do evince by a reflex argument, 
© (4-) Into myſelf ay reafom's c mockanin- or dildke 
And as I much reflected, much I mourn'd. Prior. chance, but of an intelligent and benign agent. | Bentley. 


5.) Neither do I reflect in the leaſt the me f his REFLE'X. 2. /. [reflexas, Lat.] Reflection. 
e „ e There was no other way for angels to fin, but by reflex of 


late majeſty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation. Sewif?. 4 have | 
MO Froors of wives reflect on huſbands 611, Dryden. their Arr. upon axe gens Ihe Hooker, 
> pPrEICTENT, Hd). | in. 1 II ſay yon gray is not the morning's eye, 
ReeLE'CTENT.. 4 [refleens, Latin.] | Bending back ; Tu bur tle ab. Herr of e e brow. Shakeſp. 


flying back. t | ; 

f The ray daſcendent, and the ray reflectent, flying with ſo RerLexI8I/LI r v. 1. /. [from reflexible.] "The quality of 
great a Tpeed, that the air between them cannot take a formal being reflexible. 17 ; : | 

play any way, before the beams of the light be on both ſides of .  Reflexibility of rays is their diſpoſition to be reflected or 

it ; it follows, that, according to the nature of humid things, turned back into the fame medium from any other medium, 

it muſt firſt only ſwell, | Digby on the Soul. upon whoſe ſurface they fall; and rays are more or leſs reflexi- 


Reegu/crion..n. , [from refe#: thence I think reflexion ble, which are turned back more or leis eaſily, Newton. 


leſs proper: refexion, Fr. reflexus, Lat.] 1. The act of RETLE XI BLE. adj, [from reflexus, Lat.] Capable to be 
throwing back. 2. The act of bending back. 3. That thrown back. e 
_ which is reflected. 4. Thought thrown back upon the Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, by convincing experi- 


paſt, or the abſent, on itſelf. g. | ind ments, that the light of the ſun conſiſts of rays differently re- 
Falte or the ablent, on itſelf. 5. The action of the mind frangible and reflexible ; and that thoſe rays are differently re- 


upon itſelf. 6. 2 8 7. Cenſure. fexible, that are differently refrangible. Cbeyne. 


(J.) | | 3 Me 
But by refleffon from other things. Shakeſp. Julius Cxſar. RrrLEXIvE. adj. [reflexus, Lat.] Having reſpect to ſome- 
Tf. the fun's light conſiſted but of one fort of rays, there thin paſt.. | | 3 | 
would be but one colour, and it would be impoſſible to produce T + aſſurance reflexive cannot be a divine faith, but at the 
any new by reflection or refraftions. * Cheyne. moſt an human, yet ſuch as perhaps I may have no doubting 
(2 25 3 N moves always in a ſtraight line, nor mixed with. © Hammond s Practical Catechiſm. 
ever reflects in an angle or circle, which is a continual reflec- XivE lx. adv. [from reflexive.]. In a backward 
tion, unleſs by ſome external impulſe. Bentley's Sermons. „ a (i ft 1 ] | a 
(3.) She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the recen ſhould Solomon tells us life and death are in the power of the 
| A 2 her. Shakeſp Cymbeline. tongue, and that not only directly in 5 of the good or ill 
wn Ne og e ee | | we may do to others, but reflexively alſo, in reſpect of what 


Yet not the fun, but his election there | | | 
So let us view her here, 3 ſhe — may Won to ourſelves. be Sm ut of the Wr. 
And take her image in this watry glaſs. ; Dryden, REFLOA 3 7. [r e and float ] Ebb 7 reflux. 5 
(.) The three firſt parts I dedicate to my old friends, to The main float and refloat of the ſea, is by conſent of the 
take off thoſe melancholy refle#ions, which the ſenſe of age, univerſe, as part of the diurnal motion, _ Bacon, 
- infirmity and death may give them. Denham. To RerLovu'gisSH. v. a. [re and flewiſh:] To flouriſh 
This dreadful image fo poſſeſs d her mind, | anew. b | 
She ceas'd all [ys ary wee and, now began | „ virtue given for loſt | 
To make reflection on th' unhappy man. Dryden. Revives, reflouriſbes, then vigorous moſt, 
5 Job's N * 155 his dee flouriſhing. eſtate, did at the When moſt una&ive deem'd. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
ame time afflict and encourage him. Atterbury. , „ 8 e 1 
What wounding regwoaches of ſoul muſt he feel, from the Tony vol M. v. u. Treuer, Fr. A. end ar, La. mY 
reflefions on his own ingratitude. Rege Sermons, _ | 1 1 n FH 1 
wy 5.) Reflection is the Paeeptien of the W of our own RETL “ZN T. adj. [refluens, Lat.] Running back; flow ing 


minds within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got. back. | 1 1 55 | 1 
3 HA f g "IM Ira The liver receives the eſuent blood almoſt from all the parts 
(8.) This delight grows and improves under thought and of the abdomen. , | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
© Feflefivn; and while it exerciſes, does alſo endear itſelf to the Tell, by what paths, 


Ne 4; at the fame time employing and inflaming the medita- : Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys 3 


(J.) Hedy'd; and oh! may no reflection ſhed  Reviv'x. mf, [reflux, Fr. refluxus, Latin. Backward 
Its pors'nous venom om the royal dead. Prior. courſe of water. . N . 
Ruetrerivx. Mb refed] . Thiowing' back > woymorhmntater Beſides 3 
images. 2. Conſidermng things paſt; conſidering the Mine own that bide upon me, a from 1 

vperations of the mind). hall with a fierce fu on me deund. Ae. 


Pr, or MIS Ae Tt ot ALE, rt — 


7 Rexro'am. wv. 


» 


1 * Ev IS 


The variety of che flux and reflux & Euripus or whether 
| the ſame. do ebb and flow ſeven times, u day, is ncontravertible. 
| | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Ree ocit.La/rION.” n. F [refociths, Lat. J Reſtoration of 

ſtrength by refreſhnient. 
To REF O'RM. D. N. 
change from worſe to better. 

A fett in Eugland, following the very fame wmle of policy, 
ſeeketh to reform even the French reformation, and purge out 
from thence alſo dregs of popery. Footer. 

Seat worthier of Gods, was built 
With ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. Milton. 
May no ſuch ſtorm 
Full on our times, where ruin, muſt reform. | Denham. 
Now low'ring looks preſage approaching ſtorms, — 


And now prevailing love her face reforms. - Dryden. 


the languages of 


ridiculous. 
rince will corrupt 
dm it. 


One cannot attempt the perfect e 
the world, without rendering himſel 
The example alone of a vicious 


an age; 
but that of a good one will not 


Swift. 


better. 
Was his doctrin⸗ of gi maſs ſtruck out in this conflift? or 
did it give him occaſion of reforming in this point? Atterbury. 
REFO'RM...n.{. [French. Keim IF 
Rzrorma'rion. 2. . (reformation, French; From reform.) 
1. Change from worſe to better; commonly uſed of 
human manvers. 2. {By way of emmence. ] The change 
of religron from the corruptions of Poem to its * 
„ „ 
(i.) Neves came reformation in a a flood 
With ſuch a heady. current, fcow'ring Kune; 5 
Nor ever ra-headed wilfulneſs | 
So ſoon did loſt his ſeat, a» in this king. Shakgſþ. Feary v. 
Satire Jaſhes vice into reformation. Dryden. 


The pagan converts mention this t reformation of thoſe 
who had. been ; which he ſinners, with that ſudden and ſur- 
priſing chan the chriſtian — 21 made in the liyes of 
the moſt profi 5 Audion. 


(2.) The 3-40 of the reformation" hy on Luther's Moul- 


ders. Atterbury. 
Rexro'rMeR. n. . Hiram ee 1. One who makes a 
change for the better; an amender. - Thoſe who. 
— religion from -popiſh corruptions and innova- 


by. i.) Publick reformers had need firſt practiſe that on their - 
own hearts, which. they purpoſe to try on others. Ming Charles. 


The complaint is more general, than the endeavours. to re- 


© dreſs it: Abroad every man would be a reformer, how very 
few at home. Spratt's Sermons. 
It was honour Gk, to behold the Engliſtr churches re- 
Formed ; that is, delivered from the reformers. South. 
1 Our firſt "te were famous confellory, and martyrs 
all over the world. Bacon. 


To REFRA CT. v. 4. [refradtu, Latin, To break the R 


| natural courſe of gays: | + | 
If its angle of incidence be b aha 


e che wiedium mot very ſtrong 

VPenkkeulas it will berefraded. 

Rays of light are urged by the rab auer aa Cheyne. 
Refracted from yon eaſtern cloud, 

Phe grand e bow ſhoots up. | Thomſon, 
Rex xa/cT10n. n. /. [refration, French. ] Per in 
general, is the incurvation or change of determination in 
the body moved, which happens to it whilſt it enters or 


| the e 
to throw it far from the per- 


penetpaies any medium in-dioptricks, it is the variation KVA, 5 ebe abe La! "The 40 of 


of "ray of light from that right line, which it would 
bave paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the medium 
turned it aſide. Harris. 

Refraction, out of the rarer maluainto the denſer, is made 
towards the perpendicular. __ Newton's 2 icks, 


\[refarmo, FR. reformer, Fr.] To 


To make a change from worſe 10 


Cheyne r Phil. Prin. 


To REFRESH. wv. 4. Trefraifther, Pl. 


4 


1 E Y 


Reyavcrivs. . [from ass Having as power: of 
refraQtion. _ 

Thoſe ſaperficie of tranſparent bodies reflect the greateſt 
quantity of light, which have the greateſt refracting power; 
that is, es mtercede medium that differ moſt in their 
refraive denſities. _ 

RexRa'cronvess: . . [from refra@ery.) Sullen ob- 
 Hinacy. _ 
3 d never allow any man's refraBorings 5175 * pri- 
vileges and orders of = houſes. _ | King Charles. 
| cat complaint was made by the ang wlan gang, of my 
reſractorineſs to obey the parliament's © Saunderſon. 
REFRA/CTORY.,. a. [refradtaire, 8 ; reſradarius, 
Lat. and ſo ſhould be written refractary. It is now ac- 
cented on the firſt ſyllable, but by Shakeſpeare . on the. 
" ues ] Obſtinate'; perverſe; contumacious.. | 
is a law 1 in each well-ordered nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 
Moſt diſobedient and re ractary.. 


4 


=_ 
* N q i + 7 


Sh akeſt; care. 


priſon, and was refragory after he heard his doom, in ſomuch 
as he would not ſtir a 106 from the place where he ſtood ; 


ſaying, it was better to land where: he was, than go to a wor e. 
Bacon Aj apbtbe gn. 


place. 
Vulgar e with any inegel and extravagant Ways, 


like violent motions in nature, ſoon _ grows acts of itſelf, and. 
King Charles: 


ends in a refrafory ſullenneſs. 
- Refrattory mortal! if thou will not truſt thy friends, take 
what follows; know affuredly, before next full moon, that 
thou wilt be hung up in chains. 


refraFory and ſullen; and therefore, like men of the fame 
_ tempers, muſt be and buffeted into reaſon, Bentley. 


Re/yRaGABLE: adi. (refragabilis, Lat.] Capable of con- 


futation and conviction. 
To REREPRAITN. vw. a: 223 Fr. re and Fremum, Latin. ] 
To hold back; to keep from action. 


Hold not thy tongue, oy T not till filence ; refrain - 
not thyſelf. 


foot from their path. 

Nor from the lioly one of beavn 

Refrain d his ton | 5 
Neptune aton” d bawrath ſnalb now bin, W 
Or art the 504 of the gods in vain. | 
ToRaraailm, wan. To forbear ; to abſtain ; to P Are. 
In what place, "or upon What conſideration ſoever it 
do it, were it in their own et of pe force being done, they 
would undoubtedly r to d 


Prov. i. 15. 


for thee, that I cut thee not off. V vil. 9. 
That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt the faithful ſurty before 
the flood, may become more probable, becauſe they #4f3aincd. 
therefrom lone time after. (Brown's Hagar Errours. 
ET r LIT v. . 6. {from vefrangible.] Refrargibility 


of the rays of light, is-theix Gh 80 to be refracted or 


turned out of their way, in paſſing aut of one it ranſparent 
body or med inmi into another. s — 
REFRAYNGIBLE.. ag. i 
rays are ig 1-/ re frangib than others; 3 that is, Ake more. 
turned out of their courſe; in from one unedium 
to another; it follows, that after ſuch teftaction, — 
will be ſeparated, and their diſtin Jour obſerved. 


MF 


reſtraining. 


efrigers, Latin.) 
1. To recreate ; 10 reliexe after 1 8 0 b ee or want. 


2. To improve by new touches any lung Q.- 


To {ans z. to. cool. 


Newton's Of. 


A rough hewn ſeaman, being brought before a wiſe juſtice 
for ſome miſdlemeanor, was, by him ordered to be ſent away to 


Arbuthnor's HMiſt. of Jo. Bull. 
Theſe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but they are 


Hſali: Neri. 4. 
My ſon, walk not dba 5 in i the way with them, refrain thy - 
* n 22 5 
Poe. 

they 


4 | Hhoker... 
For my name's ſake will I Hike anger, and refrain 


eon. 


(3 and vage, Lavio.}]; is ſome OE 
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Gr.) 1. ) Service hall with ſteeled 458006 toll; rin 

© And laboug ſhall 76 ls itſelf with hope. bach. 
Muſick was * to refreſh. the mind of man, vw 

After his ſtudies or his uſual pain. Shakeſpeare. 

IB He was in no danger to be overtaken z, fo that he was content 

85 to refreſh his men. Clarendon. 


E © 
>, laſhes of a guil guilty 
I you Woul 
N be near them, which may deprive them 
binder refreſbings and helps that the 2 che receive. 
72.) The reſt le the fly akes, that fold 5 
„Iue hich! of Pallas, and renew their gold. | Drydex. 
_ (4;) A dew coming after heat 7 


efre oth: Eccluf. xlin. 22. 
Reveal SHER. . /. 2 a. That which refreſhes. 
The bind rereſber of the 


ſleep certain and refreſhing, neither interrupted] with the 
f mind, nor the aches of a crazy body? South, 


have trees to thrive, take care that no plants 


* * R 
——ů— * 72 * þ od — * * : 
8 — — — - — ——— — — 
* 8 
2 1 5 L 
* * x 


mmer herts. = 
Rur e n. 7 [from refreſb.]. 


diſma! death, Far”) o had moſt need of the 74/7 2/bments of ſo- 


, Ciety, and the Friendly. affiftances, of his diſciples. 
1 Such honeſt refre/dments and comforts of 2 our chriſtian 
ident, has made it lawful for us to uſe. e < Spratt. 
Reere'r. n. . The burden of a ſong. | 


Cooling ; mitigating heat. 
* foo : you mult beware of dry heat, and 


In the cure o Ang! enes, 
* to thin Fat are refrigerant, with an inward - warmth - 
and virtue. of > cheriſhing. Bacon. 


If it ariſe from an external cauſe, apply reſrigerants, with- 


out any preceding evacuation. _. M iſeman Surgery. 
To REF RI'GERATE. D. A. [refrigero, re and frigus, Lat. ] 


Tg ö, Ye 
The great 4 — which the motion of the air in 


and therefore in thoſe parts noon is nothing ſo hot, when the 
| breezes are great, as about ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
 Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Whether they be reſrigerated inclinatorily or ſomewhat equi- 


noxically, though 1 in a leſſer degree, they diſcover ſome verticity. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


REePAIGERA'TION. 2. = [refrigeratio, Latin ; refrigeration, 
French.] The act of cooling; the flate of being cooled, 
2 do ſtut; the cauſe may be the refrigeration of the 


ae ons whereby it is leſs apt.to move. Bacon. 

] 

| this might be ſomewhat helped with bellows. Wilkins, 

Reen1' 0 ERATIVE. 

REFPRI 'GERATORY, 
to cool. 


RTR GERATORY. 3. % 


Leet Cooling; dani the power 
That: part of a diſtilling 


veſſel that is placed about ads head of a ſtill, and filled 


with water to cool the condenſing vapours; but this is 

now generally done by 

through a tub of co d water: 5 K ON 
internally cooling. 

8? .) A delicate wine, nd A durable mee e 

REFRIGE'RJUM. n. 7. LLatin ] Vol ri 


eration * 
It muſt Wache ed, the as have talked mach of 


Su: 


_ refrigeriums, reſpites or intervals of puniſhment to the 


damned ; as particularly on the feſtivals. _ _.. . South,” 
K Rx rx. part. pret. of reave. 1. Deprived ; taken away. 
20 Poel 2. Projerite of rave: To e, .Obfo- . 
ete 1445 
Et 1.) Thus we well left, he. better , 6 { 
Ihn heaven to take his place, 3 ; 
bat by like life and death, at lafl, , 
We 23 e like grace. wn Aslan 5 Seboolmaftr, . 


His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment warrantable, 


of nouriſhment, or 
Mortim. 


Domſon. 
Relief after 
2. That which Fives relief, as 


and horrour upon che a 1 of 5 


"South. _ 
then the old one receives them in at her mouth, which - way, 


the fright 1 paſt, they will return again; which is a pecu- 
e. | 
Reent'cerANT. ad. [7e/rigerant, Fr. from rofrigerate.] 


eat « eir- 
cles, ſuch as the girdle of the world produceth, do refrigerate; 


the mere refrigeration of the air wou fit it for breathing, 


adj. [refrigeratif, Fr. refrigeraterius, - 


a worm or ſpiral pipe, turning 
2. 10 . 


ment; refri- 


RE ro“ LGENTLY. 


Rur b. b. . . e 48 


N 


1. in . beer death, 


— 


4. 998 


. Like a po bark, of fails and 

Ruſh af * on thy rocky boſom, ae 
1 Another Had ſeiz'd on us, 1 

And would hive reft the fiſhers of their y. 0 


Our dying hero, from the continent 
Raviſh'd whole towns, and forts from Shank reſt, 
As his laſt legacy to Britain left. all 
(2.) So 'twixt them both, hot a liagkin left, 
And when lambs fail d, the ys ſheeps ves” they 'reft. 


About his ſhoulders broad he threw. pn ee 

An hairy hide of ſome wild beaſt, whom be 
In ſavage foreſt by adventure flew, © — 

And reft the ſpoil his ornament to be. 65 berfer. 
RE: UGE. =. / refuge. Fr. refugium, Lat! 1. Maler 
from any danger or diſtreſs ; protection. 2. That which 
ber ſhelter r protection. 3. Expeciear | in diſtreſs. 4. 

xpedient in general. 

(1.) Rocks, dens and caves | but I in none of theſe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The young vipers ſuppoſed to beak through the belly of the 

dam, will, upon any fright, for protection run into hes for 


liar way of refuge. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
Thoſe, who take refuge ina multitude, have an Arian coun- 
cil to anſwer for. Atterbury. 
(2.) The Lord will be a refuge for the oppreſſed ; a refuge 
in times of trouble, Pſalm i IX. 9. 
They ſhall be your refuge from the avenger ry blood, Je, 
Fair majeſty, the re/age and redreſs 


Of thoſe whom fate purſues. -, 2 & 3 
(3.0 This laſt old man, | | 
Whom with a crack'd heart I 4 ſent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father: 8 
Their lateſt refuge. was to ſend him, Tg: Eofialanus, 
(4.) Light mult be ſupplied, _—_ gracefu refuges by 
terracing, any ſtory in * of dar 8. Wotton. 


ToReB'rFUGE. v. a. Lie, Fr tron}, the, noun. ] To 


 thelterz to a 1258 W ad Yo road 2d 4 
i TY 
Who fitting in 9. 5 — Hh "refuge their "Dy 1 | 
That many have, and others mult, fit there. Sbaleſp. 
Dreads the v nce of her infur'd lord; 5 
Ev'n by thoſe N who refug'd her, abhorr'd. Dryden. 


RervuGee'. n. /, [refugie, Fr.] One who flies to ſhelter or 


protection. 1 
Poor refugees, at firſt they purchaſe heres; 


f£- 4/5} 


And ſoon as denizen de the "4 domineer, "$3670 De den. 
This is become — neceſſary in ſome of their 255er, 
ſince ſo many refugees ſettled among them. | Adalſon. 


Ae LGENCE, . 1 Lom refulgent.] Splendour; 5 Nshr- 
neſs. 


REF ULGENT. adi L. elke, Lat. J Bright; thing ; 
glittering ; ſplendid. 
le neither might, nor with! d to know uon 
A more refulgent light. ben. er 271 aller. 
-So conſpicuous and refidge 1 a truth is chat of God's being 
the author of man's felicity, that the diſpute is: not ſo muc 
concerning the thing, as concerning the manner of it. Boyle. 
22 — — s train, 


When his refulgent arms flaſſi d through ti the ſhady hs, | 


Fled from his r face. Dryden's Aneis. 
{tom eke, 1 In a mining 


* 1 bank: 
eſtore. 3 Swift; has 


manner £ 15 


2. To repay what is received ; tor 


ſome where the abſurd phraſe, 1 refund i. for to 


reimburſe, 
{2-3 258 


the humours of the 8 rinQtured with b any colour, 


Reev'sER. n- 


Bigg would, refund, th ect, and it 8 To REFU'T E. f . Lebe, Lan? gs PTY, 
"ue 2 as in 1 del 1 . Na. N fulſe or erte neo 8 le [x d' * vs or thine IP 
.) vernor, that had pill is le, vs, for e. Self deſtruction ſought; fefute rn r 
Sauen of re e * un what he r y That excellence thought in hee. Mii n Par. Loft. . 
taken. -L"Efirange. _ He knew that there were ſo many en Etro - 
Such wiſe Bn "ns; account all that is paſt to be alſo miracles, that it was impoſſible to refute fuch mult l 
gone; * know, W be no __ in 7 5 = ; Wh 
any pront in aying debts. 1 98 7 R 87. . 1 n 
N Naar to — in the bridal hour, 4.15 1 e 8 on oo BE rere, , | 8175 L . 1 goin 1 ov 755 
Shall I, by waſte undone, reſund the dow Fe. = 7 Pope. | Hopeful to Wee A "= Se — 6 8 n 
— — regain, 1 M31 83 © 5 
Reev's AL. #. / [from refuſe.] 1. The act of refuſing 3 Thy love, from thee T will mat dill..." >.>" 5 x 
denial of any thing demanded or ſolicited. 2. The What thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are ris'n; © 


preemption ; the right of, having any thing before an- 
other; option. 
. ) God has born with al his weak and obſtinate refuſals 
| ol ce, and has given him time day after day. Rogers. 
2 191 When employments go a begging * want of hands, 
. ſhall be ſure bs have the refuſal. + 2 Sevift. 
To REFU'SE. v. 4. 
is ſolicited ar required ; not 0 pomply” with. 2* 0 
reſect to diſmiſs without a grant. 1 
(.) If he ſhould chuſe the right caſket; you ſhould — 73 to 
perform his father's will, if you ſhould 7ef#/# to accept him, 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Having moſt affectionatel 2 ſet life _ death before' them, 
and conjured them to chu 


e one, and avoid the other, he ſtill 
leaves unto them, as to free and rational agents, a libert 
| * all his calle, Y let tus talents lye by t 


em unprofitab e. 
2 
| Wonder not then At God for you ſaw mote 
n If I refuſe not, but convert, as you, % 
To proper ſubſtance. 5 
Common experience has juſtly- a 


VIP 
mighty Aut on the 


wings of men, to make them Sve or Fe ye Yr 0 2 ( 20H Ko! 8 mage n. / [regale, Fr.] A muſical\inftrument.. wy 5 
propo Fe Tote. e ſounds, that produce tones, art gver from ſuch 

(2.91 may neither chuſe whom would, nor refuſe whom I - a ane in their an” gy — equal; nd fark 0 8455 
diſlike.” Al Shakeſp. "Merchant of Venice, nightingale pipes of regals or organs. a Hacur. 


To RBETu's E. v. n. Not to accept; not to comply. 
Women are made as they themſelves would chooſe; 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. 
Rr'r us E. adj. [from the verb. The noun has its accent 
on the firſt ſyllable, the verb on the ſecond.] Unworthy 


of reception; left when the reſt is taken. a 
Every thing vile and refuſe they deſtroyed. "Sam. xv. 9. REGA'LEMENT. 7. oo tb zeln, , * T. 15 Re ; 
He never, had vexatious ot of de w about his dues, but had entertainment. 8 3 7 15 

his tithes fully paid, and not of the moſt refuſe parts, but ge- The niuſcs gill require Wr 508 Fe 58 f 

nerally the very beſt. Fell. Humid regalement, nur will aught — „ ö 
Pleaſe to 9 on him the refuſe letters; he hopes by Imploring Phoebus. with unmoiſten'd lips. ku is 

F them to get a plentiful proviſion. - ._  Spe&ator. REG A'LTA. n. ſ. | Latin.] Enſigns of 8 


REIT USE. 4. J. That which remains diſregarded when the Reg, LITY, N. 


reſt is taken. 

We dare not diſgrace our worldly 8 with offering unto 
them ſuch refuſe, as we bring unto God himſelf. 
Many kinds have much refuſe, which countervails that which 

they have excellent. Bacon. 


men can ſo put off ingenuity, as to deſcend to ſo baſe a vice 
yet we daily ſee it done, and that not only by the ſcum and 
refuſe of the A | Government of = Mes, od 
Down with the falling ſtream the reſiſe run, | | 

To raiſe with joyful news his drooping ſan.” 


refuſe of his 7 to 


Ad on. 
. [from refu . 


urchaſe heaven. 
ft .] He who refuſes. 


Some few others are the 
catholick practice. Taylor. . 


Reryu'rTAL. v. J. from bac] Refutation. | Dia. 
Reeura'tion. n: . [refutatio, Lat. refutation, Fr. from 
refute.) The act of refuting the act of proving falſe 


or erroneous. © 
"Tis ſuch miſerable abſurd ſtuff, that \ we wil not honour i it 
with nn * vY Pr 4 


** 


4 W | - 


* 


 REGA'LE. n. . Latin] The prerogative of maſks... 
Garth, To REGALE. v. 4. kregaler, Pr? regalare, Au To 


Rc LE: n. J. An entertainment; a treat, 


know not Whether it be more ſhame or wonder; to ſee that 


0 


This humouriſt keeps more than he wants, and gives a 7 


a Teffere and 1 of this - 


To reſpett ; 


any of theſe motions of 


4 


a. [refiiſer, French]! 1: To: deny What Rete AL. 78 ſregal, French; regalis; 


by | Vis mg regal title and the. ſeat... 


. 6b_h 


* 


15 


We've driven back - 


hen r 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain 4 our earth, 1 is 


As earth recoverg from an ebbing ti 


As ſoon as the Mind regaths the ower to 


the man as a free agent. N 


kingly-. 


: 80 4 5 | 
rect dike of vt, * 
ngland's true anòinted lawful heir}, * 


Why am I ſent for to a king, 1 2 A 8 

4 4 r Ta ſhook off the regal cen 0 155 
N ere with I reign dꝰ 1 habe 475 *. 
WMWith them 8 A third of reg = ap. 1 
But faded ſplendour wan, who by? his x 75 LES * * 


- 


dy a magnet 
in airy imagination of regality. 
.To REGARD. vp. a. [rigarder, Fr.] 


crown of France, in territory%or regality. 


points of reg 


And fieree demeanour ſeems the prince 
When was there ever a better þ 


Fr 
rince on the throne 


# 


| * Mito 


an the 


2 ueen? I do not talk of her government, her love of 


the people, or qualities that 
charity, temperance and conjugal 


refreſh ; to entertain; to gratify. 
I with warming puff egal a child fingets. 


7 


Ekingſhip- 
SBelkeld the i image of mortality, — . 
And feeble nature cloth d with: fleſhly.? tire, 


When raging paſſion, with 2 t ranny, 
Robs reaſon Pp her due we : 578 5 
He neither could, nor M. Held to any diminution 


4 


» 
_ 


g er, 
of je. 


- He came 


partly in by the ſword, pd, had. high © coufagth in, 
0 'Bacon's Henry V : 
The majeſt England High hang like Mahomet tomb 
charm, between the privileges 


King Charles. 


1. To value ; to 
2. To obſerve ; to re- 


of grief or terrour. 


attend to as worthy of notice. 
mark. 3. To mind as an object 
To obſerve religiouſly. 


to have relation to. | 


To 1 
+0) This  aſpe& of Rc | ook towards. 
The beſt regarded * ol dur dings 3 en 
3 ad 2 n . 22 17 bee 


1 1 


3 


"7s 8 welk Ge, or 2 to and. 


wa 


2 121. 


\ 


are N ns regal ; þ Wo: her al. IPL 


1 [repalie; Lain e forcreguy {| 


22 


of 47 two houſes, 


5. To pay attention to. 6. 


ji 3 4 P- « x , 
| '* eatipe. 
" ww * N | ' : 


* 


3 
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a PFs 1 N ee OS 
e feed aud regard Him not. Mg 
5 ka marvelltd' at che young m_—_ 


arded the f . th. 1 
1 b the 155 regur derb it ales de Lord ; 


Rom. xiv. 6. 


. / 
M5 Heithaj 65&rvetl the wind hall neverfow, and lie that 


i . regardet the clouds ſhall never reap. Protopbs. 


([. 7.) It is a $692 6605 which reganzert tho Weinland. Sandys. 
Reon. 2. / (regard; Fr. from the verb.] 1, Attention 
as tha . & e . Reſpeet z reverence. 
3 Note; minen Rees Accaunt., 5. Rela- 


e Tef-tence. "py bee fr, Looks, abe di- 
ro another, 2 mo ob Not 
e nor in uſe- n 


4 The nature of the 1 42 he is to gegen, the ral 
Paley ns: Which he will , requires that a E ar 

be 442 our o ws 2 of this precept. terhin y. 
By ne To him they had regard, becauſe long he had bewitc ied 


"then EY vii. 11. 
With wee regard te what is juſt and right, 
They lead their lives. Milton. 


(3.) Mac Ferlagh was a man of meaneſt r and amongſt 
N . N wealth nor power, Sener an Ireland. 
ange was he neceſſary, in regard of the great 

* danch the chr hos ceive by 4 number ef THO then in 


ule, . Hooker. 
— (s. ), How: * Nane 1 
ompoſe our preſent evils, wi T'6g ar, 
Of. yt we 75 and where, FEY 


> u buſinels is to addreſs all the ranks # mankind, and 


perſuade them to purfug and 1.74 in virtue, with regard to 
themſelves; in fake and N with regard to their neigh- 


bours s andpiety towards Watts. 
(6+) S0 7 e ane ſhe aſfay' d; I 
But her with tern regard he thus repelbd. | Milton. 
He, ſapr#d wit humble joy, ſurvey'd- | 
Kt ſweet regard, ſhot. by the.royal maid., Dryden. 


row out our eyes for brave. AS 


en till we make the main and th aerial bf | 
= 22 * %. ſh. 


- uſed: 2. Worthy of notice. Not uſed. 

(2.) I cannot diſcever this difference of the. badger" s legs, al- 
| though the regardable fide be defined, and the brevity by.moſt 
im uted unto the left; Brown' s Vitlear Errours. 

> ) Tintogel, more famous for is antiquity, t an Yegard- 


able for his prelent eſfate, abutteth on the ſea. Caretwo. 


en 1. . from regard.} One that regards. 
10 RDFUL. adj. [regard and Full. ] ies ; taking 
3 wr if rural! of his harge, he diſpoſed 
an was 10 re Cc as he never diſpoie 
Mader, but firſt hie acquainted the general. Hayward. 
"Li a man be very tender and:regardfut of every pious motion 


made by the ſpirit of God to his — = | South. 


Re 64'rDrULLY. adv. [from akon? Þ 1. ne ; 
beedfully. 2. RefpeAtully. 
..) Is this th Athenian minion, whow: the world. __ 
Voied ſo regardfuly ? Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 


Reon RDLESS. adj. [trom regard. ]. . negligent ; 
inattentive.. 
He likeft is to fall into ede, FLIES 1 
That is regardleſs of his governance. a ta 


.Regardleſs of the bliſs wherein he fat, 


Second to thee, offer d himſelf to die 
For man's offence, Mikow's Par. Loft. 
We muſt learn to be deaf and regardleſs of other things be- 


fides the preſent ſubject of our meditation. arts. 


Rx 4; EDLESLY. . /. from regardleſs.) Without heed. 
RE RDLESNESS. 2. J. [from e Heedlelſneſs ; 


*N negligence ; inattention. 


n „ . Wy 


Ge — not. the day, to the Lord he doth not - 


6 ut” Othello; 
Reca'rvabLe. 44%, [from regard] 1. Obferyable.. Not 


Ic * 7 * * 7 = of 5 Ge. N % 
mm 9 Ms EY 1 8 * —— 9 
bY vl OR c k Is 14 Cd. L. 1 
15 0 < 
6 lh : 2 * 


83 8 
i; "las. 'S | | | | 
* » n ** 
"0 # 0 * 
* 


i e . Auel! n "il 
ment, 2. D vernment. 3, The dick - 
| verned: by-a: vicet 4. Thoſe collectioely to whom - 
8 — reyo re Ne is r as, the regency ee 
N 8 at by. it he rige be 
ef dy gee Bruten“ wn humbled firnſtlf; Fd ic go . — 
is the cop amen and 
meth the ſept ae ee chen in EY 0 0 
f heaven ene alt | 


(79) over men. 2 ew, 
his great miniſter, eln the regenq ſhaken by the 
.f af ſo, many. great ones within, and aed by me or of 
5 greatnels without, durſt begin a war. Temple. 
0 N Regions they, paſs d, the mighty en * 

ſeraphim. ton. 

7 REGE'N IERATE: . 4, [rehentro, Lat. ih 1. To repro- 
duce; to produce ane w. 2, Lo make to be born 


N N io renew. by. fn of carnal. nature to a chriſtian 


(3) Adbeie the fon: of this esl of Deknend; who lot his 
bead, were reſtored to the earldom; yet could not the king's 
grace regenenale obedience in that degenerate houſe, but it grew 
rather more wild. Davies en Ireland. 
Through all the foil a genial ferment ſpreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. Black. 
An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with an atid, raiſ- 
eth an efferveſcence, at the ceſſation of which, the ſalts, of 
which the acid is compoſed, will be +egenerated, Arburbnot. 
(24) No ſooner was a convert initiated, but by an eaſy figure 
he became a new man, and both acted and looked upon himſelf 
as one generated and born a-ſecond-time into another ſtate of 
exiſtence. Addiſon on the Cbriſtian Religion. 


Rece'nerate: adj; [regenrrates; Int.] 1. Reproduced. 
2. Botu anew by grace to a chriſtian life 
1.) Thou! the earthly author of my blood, 
W wt youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigor lift me up 
To reach at victory. Sbaleſp. Ricbard II. 
(2. For from the mercy-ſeat above, 
e Sau deſcending, had remoy'd: 
I The'ſtony from their hearts, and made new flek _ 
" Regenerate gro inſtead. Million. 
| If 3 you. fulfil this reſolution, though you fall ſometimes by in- 
firmit bY nay, though you ſhould-fall into ſome greater act, even 
of deliberate fin, ,which you preſently retraft by confeſſion and 
amendment, you are nevertheleſs in a regenerate eſtate, you live 
the life of a chriſtian here, and ſhall inherit. the reward that is 
promiſed to fuch in a lier immortality hereafter. 
; Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Recentra'tion, =. ,  [regeneration, French] New 
1 2 3 Enn by grace from carnal affections to a Chriſtian 
Hes 
He ſaved us > by the. waſhing: of regeneration, and renewing of 


the Holy Ghoſt, . 1. 5. 

U 8 /NERATENESS. . /. [from generate; The ſtate of 
regenerate. _ 
Rl F. agi. [regent, Fr. regen, Lat. 3. 1. Governing; 
ruling. 2. Exerciſing vicarious authority. | 
0 575 The, operations of human life flow' not from the corporeal 

moles, but from ſome other active regent' principle that reſides 1 in 

the body, or governs it, which we call the foul.” Hale. 

4 ) He together calls the regent powers 


der him en Mito radi Loft. 
RE Jeu n.ſ. 1. Governour; ruler . 2, One inveſted 
with vicarious Fol Pf 
(1.) Now for once begui 4 
Pee, though regent of the ſun,. and held . "4" "OO 
The ſharpe -ſighted ſpirit of all in heav'n. Milton. 


* * WV = \ 4 * Wer 5 
1 4 WC EC 2. ' hi a * 
5 45 dV ** * 8 « * = OI at 


R E W 


wade of tg ap opts bk the 1p 
_-; is of an infinite immenſity. e 4.88 
17 Ja, regent of the marriage bed, Dryter. 


Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
with 1 e the king. Sbaleſprare. 
Re' logs or n. /. [from regent.} 1. Power of govern- | 


. De authorit 
. 629 If Vork have ill dead himſelf in France; 


Then lot bim be deny'd the regentſbip. 
Rei RMINA TION» 1. J. {re and germination} The act 


of . in. 
RR GIBLE. ac orernable. 2 


RxCOicip E. . 5 4 Lat.] 1. Murderer of his king. 
2: ¶ Reg icidium, Murder of his - -- 
5 1 through . mazes, of the bloody fie 


H your facred life ; whieh that I miſs d 
Was the propitious error of my fate, RY 


< a4 5 N f | 5. - 
Not of my ioul ; m P . 


9 Werz 1 not is amulet, how oe, it you ror, 7 
2 think wy ay venture upon erjuly, Ralle urder, 
Lilntthip. 8. ' of Pl: 
Did fate or — * eat Auides dy 05 
Urge the bold traitor to the regictde. 

That care in diet and living, 
that is ſuitable to every particular ecurſe of medicine, or 
ſtate of body. 

. in the parts where I complain, . 
ow many a meſſage wotild he ſend? | 
Enquire what 'regime# FL. 
t gave me 2 an 
0 N 
Kite; nt polity ; mode — rule: 


regicide, wi mpeachment to 
- Pope's Odyiey. 
REGIMEN. n. ,. (Latin. ] 
Yet ſhould ſome neighbour ek 5 pu; 
What hearty prayers, that I * mend ? 
RE'GIMENT: ' . / Linen, 
e; authority. Not in uſe, 3. a 


0 e under one colonel. 
| S all make complaint of the ini quity of our times: not 
: une Hy, for the days are evil ; but compare them with thoſe 
times wherein there were no civil ſocieties, with thoſe. times 
herein there was as yet no manner of publick regiment eſta- 
blithed, and we have — ely good cauſe to think, that God hath 
| er us exceeding] Bly, 5 48 j Healer. 
e corruption of our nature reſu poſe we may 
deny, but 5 the law of nature ing, preſuppoſes of ne aer 


ſome kind of 'regiment. «54m > 
They utterly damm their owil confiltotian' regiment, for the | 
ſame can neither be proved by any literal texts of holy r 
nor 35 by neceſſary inference out of ſcripture. White. 


The 2 of the ſoul over the n is the regiment 
of (5:0 more active part over the paſſive. Hale. 


6.) Hi gher to the plain we'll ſet forth, 4 
In beſt appointment, all our regiments. . Shakeſp. 
The eller did whole regiments afford, | 
| The . younger brought his conduct and Bie faerd. Maller. 


The ſtanding regiments, the fort, the town, 


All but this wicked ſiſter are our own, Waller. 


_ — Now thy aid 
” Eugene, with regiments 3 preſt, 
Await ts. Philips, 


Recime'nTaL. adj, {from iet Belonging to a regi- 


ment; military. 

RE“GION. x. /. [region, Fr. regio, Lat: ] ;" Tra of 
land ; country; tract of ſpate.” 2. Fart of the body. 
1 Place ; ; rank. 

1 All the regions” 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who reſiſt, 
Are mock. d for valiant- ignorance;” 
; Her eyes in heav n is 
Would through the airy; region ſtream i bright; - | 
That birds would ſing, and-think'it were not night. Shak. 
The upper regiums of the air perceſve the collection of the 
matter of tempeits before the air below; SES Bacon, 


Shakeſpeare: 


Shakeſttare. 


4 E 2 | 
a experiments, gur friend, f at. the le, If 


Eb FF 367 4a. Hs e 4 
eee 
They rag d the nid with fur Wn | 
"The pi s reg ib of the ſtordns the ts 12 Peper N 


55 de is bent and drawn, make: from. the theft. | 
I going thou 'g the fork invade: 
. $ bakeſp. Ki bag. Lear . 


tleman k . ene the wild prince an-“ 
The gon rom high 4 region; he {Ae tdo much. Shak: 
E N. 2 [rugiſire, Fr. men, hat] 1. An 


account of any thing regularly kept. [Regiftrarius, - 
law Lat.] The officer whole buſineſs i is to Wie _ tut 


the regiſter. ; 
Wy Joy may you have, and everlaſti ; fi, "I 
Of late moſt hard atchievement by you 
For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly regiſters abave the ſun. 7 * ner. 
PE... 1 as you have one eye mY my follies es, as vou hear 
unfolded, turn another into regifler” of your own. 
Shake Jjearc. 


This ind; a as apperrett by faithful ve eu e thoſe . 
ae 


this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more rugs . 
oyle. 


For a conſpiracy nt the em or dae it was ordered 

that Scribonianus Laden and co late ſhould be 255 out of 
all publick regifters and inſcriptions. | Aalen. 

To Re/croTrr: v. a. [regiftrer, Fr. from the noun] 1. 
To record; ” preſerve from oblivion 1 authentick ac- 
counts. enxol ;. to ſet down in a 

(J.) The ks emperors regiſtered their moſt FemaAcable. 

buildings, as well as actions. — Addiſon on Lay. 


(2. Such follow him, as-fhall-be regiſter d; * 
Part art good, part bad: of bad the longer ſerowl. Milton. 
Rz ᷣ n. ſ. from regiſer.] , The Ack of inſertivg 


in the regiſter. _ 2. The place whe ere "the n is kept. 


3 A ſeries of facts recorded: 
(t.) A little fee was to be paid for 'the re hy. Sraunt. 
(3-) I wonder why a regiftry has not been keg in * college 

of phyſicians of things inventec. | __ 
RE'GLEMENT. 17. French.] Re W Not u 
Too ſpeak of b ende * 7 7 5 of wary; y =" 
balance of commodities and diſcomm ities erg, two things 
are to be reconciled, -. aron's Efays. 
Re'GL ET. . {. [reglerte, fröcn able, Fr ] Lede ls of wood 
exactly planed, by which n ſeparate their lines in 


pA ges e 
. 70 be ANT- [F rench 
aue 1 — 5 prevalent; 


1. Reigning ; having; "regal 
having power. 


Princes are ſhy of their fucceſſors, and there may be rea- 
ſonabl y ſuppoſed in queens ragnant a little proportion o tender- 
neſs that way, more than in Kings. \ 499. Wotton. 


(2.) T e law was regnant, and confin a his thought, | 
Hell was not conquer'd, when the poet wrote. Waller. 
Poms guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant. : 
traytor. to the vices reghgnt. ... - Swift's N iſcellanies. 
To Rave KGB. v. 4. [re and gorge.) 1. To vomit, up; 
to throw, back. 2, To ſwallow cagerly- 3: [Regorger,” 
Fr. a7, To ſwallow ball: x 
faid, he had eaten the king 8 got and 
& Te „ 2-27 ten 
(2 25 Drunk with wine, bee e yoild 
And 55 regorg 'd of bulls and goats. Miltoz's Agonifes, 
(3: .) As tides at higheſt, mark. xegorge, tlie 1 Yo 
80 ate, that could no more improye their joy, 
Took a malicious pleaſure to deſtroy, CERT AG | „ 


4 49 


43 


To Recor! FT. v. 4. [regrefr, Fr. ri eat, To 


graſt again. 4 "$4515 hab a. Ae 0b 
Oft regrafting + the om cions, may nk flult enter. ſs 
ToRecRA'NT. v.4 re and gr. Nam hack. 


He; by letters patents, incorpor gate den by the name of t th 
dean and chapter of Troy hare] in Norwi: ch, and regranted | 


their lands to them,” Avliffe's Parergon. 
e e 
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Asad ſhall theſe hands, fo newly 
Ty yh Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet ? - 4 2225] Z 
| ran | .-. weaxe]p, King Jobn. 
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1944.” 1. To offepd; to ſhock. 2. [Re- 
- gratter, Fr] To A to foreſtall. 
„% The cloathing of the tortoiſe and viper rather regrateth, 


than pleaſeth the eye. Dierbam Phyſico-Thedlegy. 


) Neither ſhould they buy any corn, unleſs it were to make 

malt 9 for by ſuch engroſſing and regrating, the dearth, 

dat commonly reigneth in England, hath been cauſed.” Spenſer. 
REGA TER. 91 [regrattier,\Fx. from wegrate.] Fore- 


5 


. 


nne ony { I OS i oct greed: 
To RRCOCREEITT. v. a. [r and greet-] To reſalute; to 
| 4 4 "4 4 


gteet a ſecond time. 


Hereford, on pain of death, | 
Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, | 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, © © | +7 
But lead the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. _ . Sbaleſp. 
Rtecxtt'r. . J from the verb.] Return or exchange of 
e I ER 
join'd'in love, 
© "PHY" Tart ana e wine farin 
RzecrEt'ss. An. / (regres, Fr. regre//us, Latin.] , Paſſage 
back; power of paſſing back. ee | 
Lais their natural place which they always tend to; and from 
which there is no progreſs nor regreſs... Burnet, 
To REeGRrE'ss. v. . [regreſſus, Lat.] To go back; to 
return ; to paſs. back to the former ſtate or place. 
All being forced unto fluent conſiſtencies, naturally regreſs 


unto their former ſolidities. | 


ing or going back. FR 

To deſire there were no God, were plainly to unwiſh their 
ovvn being, which muſt needs be annihilated in the ſubtraction 
of that eſſence, which ſubſtantially ſupporteth them, and reſtrains 
from regreſſion into nothing. | Beroun. 

Recxe'r. n. / [regret, Fr. regretto, Italian.] 1. Vexation 
+ at. ſomething patſt ; - bitterneſs of reflection. 2, Grief ; 

ſorrow. 3. Diſlike ; averſion. Not proper. | 


* 


(..) I never bare any touch of conſcience with greater regret. - 


"4; TIE | | = Ling Charles. 
A paſſionate regret at fin, a grief and ſadneſs at its memory, 
enters us into God's roll of mourners.. - Decay of Pang. 
Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing a dreſs, yet the 
remorſe and inward regrets of the ſoul, upon the commiſſion of 
it, infinitely overbalance thoſe faint gratifications it affords the 
ſenſes. | Bn be, South's Sermons. 
(2.) Never any prince expreſſed a more lively regret. for the 

| loſs of a ſervant, than his majeſty did for this great man; in all 
offices of grace towards his ſervants, and in a wonderful ſolici- 


tous care for the payment of his debts. . Clarendon. 
That freedom, which all forrows claim, 
She does for thy content reſign ; 
Her piety itſelf would blame, | 
If her regrets ſhould waken thine, Prior. 


(3-) Is it a virtue to have ſome ineffective regrets to damna- 
tion, and ſuch a virtue too, as ſhalt balance all our vices ? 
ig i Decay Piety. 

To RRO REIT. v. @.,,[regretter, Fr. from the noun.] 1. 
To repent ; to grieve at. 2. To be uneaſy at. Not 


7 " 


| roper, | , Sp. 
* (1.) I ſhall not regret the trouble my expernnents coſt me, if 
they be found ſerviceable to the purpoſes of reſpiration, Boyle. 
Calmly he look' d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, ET 
Thank'd heay'n that he had liv'd, and that he dy'd. Pope. 
2.) Thoſe, the i 2 of whoſe lives makes them regret a 
_ deity, and ſecretly with there were none, will greedily liſten to 
atheiſtical notions. 1 © Glanwile's Sceſſis. 


REGVE'RDON. . J. [re and guerdon.] Reward ; recom- 


Stocps and ſet your knee againſt my foot 3 
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Brown.” 


Nennen; n, J. [regreſus, Lat.] The act of return- 


And in reguerdas of that duty donmqq 
I gird thee with the valiant fword of Vork... Shakeſp. - 
To RGA DON, v. 4. [from the noun.]- To reward. 
—* — and noun are both obſoletee.. 
| n 
' Your. faithful ſervice and your toil in war; | 
Vet never have you taſted your reward,” OE OO 
Or been reguerdon d with ſo much as thanks. Saleſp. 
REGULAR. ach. [regulier, Fr. regularis, Lat.] 1. Agree- 
able to rule; conſiſtent with the mode preſcribed. 2. 
So verned by ſtrict regulations. 3. In geometry, regular 
body is a ſolid, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of regular and 
equal figures, and whole ſolid angles are all equal, and of 
Which there are five ſorts, viz. 1. A py ramid compre- | 
hended under four equal and equilateral triangles, '2. A 
cube, whoſe ſurface is comp6ſed of ſix equal ſquares. 3. 
That which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral 
triangles. 4. That which is contained under iweive equal 
and caulateral penragofis. 5. A body conſiſting of twenty 
equal and equilateral triangles : and mathematicians de- 
* monſtrate, that there can be ho more regular bodies than 
theſe five. Maſcbenbr. 4. Inſtituted or initiated according 
to eſtabliſhed forms or diſcipline: as, 4 regular doctor 3 
regular troops. 5. Methodical; 2 6 een 
(.) The common cant of crxiticks is, though the lines 
are good, it is not a regular piece. | "$167 ; 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes,” and perplex'd with errors; 
Our underſtanding traces them in vai, 
Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the vegular confuſion ends, 
So when we view ſome well proportion'd dome, 
No monſtrous height or breadth or length appear; 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 
. (2.):So juſt thy ſkill, fo regular my rage. Pope. 
(3.) There is no univerſal reaſon, not confined to human 
faney, that a ſigure, called regular, which hath equal ſides and 
angles, is more beautiful than any irregular one. Bentlev. 
( 5.) More people are kept from a true ſenſe and taſte of reli- 
gion, by a regular kind of ſenſuality and indulgence, than by 
a groſs drunkenneſs. | hs Fe dS has” ut aw. 
Re'GcULaRr. u. . [regulier, Fr.] In the Romiſh church, 
all perſons are ſaid to be regu/ars, that do profeſs and 
follow a certain fule of life, in Latin ſtiled regula ; and 
do likewiſe obſerve the three approved vows of poverty, 
chaſtity and obedience. Ayiife's Patergon. 
RecvuLa'riTY. . . [regularite, Fr. from regular.] 1. 
Agreeableneſs to rule. 2, Method; certain order. 
(2.) Regularity is certain, where it is not fo apparent, as in 
all fluids ; for regularity is a fumilitude continudd. Grew. 
He was a mighty lover of regularity and order; and managed 
all his affairs with the utmoſt exactneſs. Alterbury. 
RE'GULAarLY. adv. [from regular] In a manner concord- 
ant to rule; exactly. | 3 . 
If thoſe painters, who have left us ſuch fair platforms, had 
rigorouſly obſerved it in their figures, they had indeed made 


ſince we were reſolved of your truth, * ws 


9 


! Addiſon, 


things more regularly true, but withal very unpleaſing. Dryd.. 
9 — Wich one rudicious — * - 
On the plain ground Apelles drew | 
A. circle regularly true. Prior. 


Strains that neither ebb nor flow 
Correctly cold and regularly low. - © Piope. 
To REGULATE. v. a. [regula, Latin.] 1. Fo adjuſt by 
rule or method. 2. To direct. 8 
(..) Nature, in the production of things, always deſigns them 
to partake af certain, regulated, eſtabliſned eſſences, which are 
to be the models of all things to be produced: this, in that 


crude ſenſe, would need ſome better explication. Locke. 
(2.) Regulate the patient in his manner of living. Wiſeman. 

_  Ev'n goddeſſes are women; and no wife . 
Has power to regulate her huſband's. life. Dipden. 


Wy, 
. 
+.L 


Riovia/rron,s. / [from gute.! 1. The act of re- 
gulating. 2. Method, ; the effect of being regulated. 
+ (x) Being but ſtupid matter, they cannot continue any — 
lar and conſtant motion, without the guidance and regulation of 
ſome intelligent being. Ray on the Creation. 
RRNGULNTTOR. . /. from regulate.] 1. One that regu- 


lates, 2. That part of a machine which makes the mo- 


tion equable. 


' "*(x.) The regularity of corporeal principles beweh them to 


come at firſt from a divine regulator. ©. Greww's Coſmol. 
RE'GULUS. n. . [Lat. regule, Fr.] Regulus is the finer, 


bottom upon melting. 


Fr.] To throw back; to pour back. Heb 
Ihe inhabitants of the city remove themſelves into the coun- 
try ſo long, until, for want of receipt and encouragement, it 
regurgitates and ſends them bac. rant. 
Arguments of divine wiſdom, in the frame of animate bodies, 
are the artificial poſition of many valves, all fo ſituate, as to 
give a free paſſage to the blood in their due channels, but not 


permit them to regurgitate and diſturb the great circulation. 
Te Rraulue ITATE; . N. To be poured back. 


Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of theſe 


* 


veins, which paſſage being ſtopt, it regwrgitates upwards to the Sg: 


lungs. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


 ReGurG tr“ Tion. #. from regurgitate.] Reſorption; | 


the act of ſwallowing back. 8 HEE 
Regurgitation of matter is the conſtant ſymptom. - Sharp. 
ToREuta'r. v. 4. [re and bear.) To hear again. 


- ſuffered under any unjult ſentence. © » Addiſon's Examiner. 
REREATRSAE. f. , from rehearſe.] I. Repetition; re- 


* 


cCital. 2. The recital of any thing previous to public 


exhibition. "I | 
(1.) Twice we appoint; that the words which the miniſter 

pronounceth, the whole 

firſt in the publick confeſſion of ſins, and again in rehearſal of 

our Lord's. prayer after the bleſſed facrament. 1 Hooker. 


\ 


What dream'd& my lord? tell me, and I'll requite it 


With ſweet rehearſal of my morning's dream, |  Shakeſþ. 
Wphat reſpected their actions as a rule or admonition, applied 
to yours, is only a rehear/al, whoſe zeal in aſſerting the mini- 


ſterial cauſe is ſo generally known. | South. 
(2.) — he chief of Rome, as Ta | 
With gaping mouths to theſe rehearſals come. Dryden. 
To RRREA RSE. v. 4. [from rebear. Slinner.] 1. To 
repeat; to recite. 2. To relate; to tell. 3. To recite 
previouſly to publick exhibition 1 
(1. ) Rebeanſe not unto another that which is told. Eccluſ. 
Of modeſt poets be thou juſt, 0 . | 
Jo ſilent ſhades repeat thy verſe, 


- -”Till fame and echo almoft burſt; 
Yet hardly dare one line rehearſe. = _ Savifte 
( 2.) Great maſter of the muſe ! inſpir'd Phe dy 
The pedigree of nature to rebearſe, _ Nr 
And ſound the maker's work in equal verſe. Dryden. 


(3.) All Rome is pleaſed, when Statius will 7e&earſe, 
And longing crouds expect the promis'd verſe. Dryden. 


$0 Reje'cr. . a. [rejicio, rejefus, Lat.] 1. To diſmiſs * 


without compliance with propoſal or acceptance of offer. 


2. To caſt off; to make an abject. 3. To refuſe. not To REIM BODY. v. 2. [re and imbody, Which is 


to r 4. To throw aſide, as uſeleſs or evil. 
( x.) Barb 


and moſt weighty: part of metals, which ſettles at the 


Bentley. 27 RR 10 M. v. n. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] 1. To enjoy 


congregation ſhall repeat after him; as 
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| He i delpiſed and 5nd of men; a man of forrows, Ja. 
.) Becauſe thou haſt rejected knowledge, I will rejec thee, 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon muſt judge, 


that thou ſhalt be no prieſt, * + 


which can never permit the mind to reject a greater evidence, to 
embrace what is Jeſs evident. Docke. 
Hlow would ſuch thoughts: make him avoid every thing that 


children, God ſhould reje& his prayers ? Law. 


 ficks and mathematics, ler prineiples be examined according to 


cording as they are found to agree or diſagree with it. Beattie. 


„ Woe Ray aero, nf (fie. Lat.] The act of caſting off 
To REGU/RGTITATE. v. n. [re and gurges, Lat. regorger, 4 * a | - of 


or throwing aſide. | | . ad 

The rejection I uſe of 8 is infinite; but if an ex- 
periment be probable and of great uſe, I receive it. Bacon. 
Mledicines urinative do not work by rejection and indigeſtion, 
as ſolutive do. R Bacon. 


RercLs. u. /. [regle, Fr.] A hollow cut to guide any 


Fo ae | 1 Sls; 
A flood gate is drawn; up and let down through the reigles in 
the fide poſts. | _  Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


or exerciſe ſovereign authority. 2. To be predominant z 
to prevail. 3. To obtain power or dominion. | 

(I.) This, done by them, gave them ſuch an authority, that 
though he reigned, they in effect ruled, moſt men honouring 


Tell me, ſhall Banquo's iſſue ever 
Reign in this kingdom: 
A king ſhall reiga in righteouſneſs, and princes rule in judg- 
ment. eee een ui. 1. 
Did he not firſt ſev'n years, a life · time, reign. Cable y. 

— This right arm ſhall fin | 
Her ſeat of empire; and your fon ſhall reign... A. Philips. 
( 2.) Now did the ſign reigu, under which Perkin ſhould ap- 
5 e e Ten? WW | y Bacon. 
More are ſick in the ſummer, and more die in the winter, 
except in peſtilent diſcaſes, which, commonly reign in ſummer or 
autumn. | 3 L „ ee. 
Great ſeerecy reigns in their publick councils, Addiſon. 


reign through righteouſneſs unto eternal life by Jeſus Chriſt, ... 
REIGN. #. / [regne, Fr. regnum,. Lat.] I. Royal autho- 
rity ; ſovereignty. 2. Time of a king's government, 3 
Kingdom; dominions. 4. Power; influence. 
(1.) He who like a father held his reign, _ 
So ſoon forgot, was juſt and wiſe in vain. | Poe. 
(2. Queer country puts extol queen Beſs's reign, 
Anch of loft hoſpitality complain. | 
The following licence of a foreig reign, 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. Poe. 
— Ruſſel's blood 1 


* 


Stain'd the fad annals of a giddy reign; - 88 7 


(3-) Saturn's ſons receiv'd, the threefold” reign 
Of heav'n, of ocean and deep hell beneath. 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign,. 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlafn. Pope. 


Prior. 


(4-)— —— The year againe | 
Was turning. round; and every ſeaſon's raignæͤ 
Renew'd upon us. 15 Chapman. 
more fre- 


quently, but not more properly, written embady.] To 


aroſſa was rjected into Syria, although he perceived embody again. 


chat it tended to his diſgrace. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
Hlave I r7cjeded.thole that me ador'd „ 
To be of him, whom I adore, abhor'd? Bron. 
(2. ) Thou haſt rejected the word of the Lord, and the Lord. 
Rath rejected thee from being king. 1 Sam. XV. 26. 
Give me wiſdom, and reje& me not from among thy children. 


* 


# 


Quickſilver, broken into little 5 the p broug 
| hon os reimbody. * | 4's ot | Hs | 
To REIMBURSE. Fx Wo Ire, in and bourſz,. Fr. a purle:]. 
Io repay ;; to repair loſs or expenſe by an equivalent. 
Hath he ſaved any kingdom at his own expence, to give him 
2 title of 7eimburſing himſelf by the deſtruction of ours? 


% 


was. ſinful and diſpleaſing to God, leſt when he prayed for his 
(4.) In the philoſophy of human nature, as. well as in phy- 
the ſtandard of common ſenſe, and be admitted or rejected ac- 


Fe. 2 22 
— 5 br 


them, - becauſe they only deſerved honour, | Sidney. 


6 Shabeſs. Macbeth. 


- (3+); That as fin reigned unto death, even ſo might 1 


Roman. 


Brann 1. 


SWwiI/t's Miſcellanie c. 
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Razz, „ ; tw be) 3 Repair 


A raphcs anew. ' 
The vigor of the loadſtone is deſtto | by hes, nor will it 


be reimpregnated by any other magnet earth, Brow. 
Nero, n. f. (re and impro 97s A ſecond or 
repeated! impreſſion. | 
Rein. . / [reſner, French] 1. Phe part of the bridle, 


which extends. from the horſe's head to the driver's. or 


 rider's ha nd- 2, Uſed as an inflr ment of government, 
or for overpment, 3. To give the Buss T0 give" 
l Nr. w 1 
1 very horſe bears his commang ing rein TO 0+ 
Nod 1 his courſe as pleaſe himſelf. Shaleſp. 
Take you the rems, while I from cares remove, 
And ſlee within the chariot which I drove. Dryden. 
With ſty 14 the . reins he drew; 
He laſn d the courſers, and the courſers flew, Pofe. 


(z.) The hard Fein, which both of them have borne 
Againſt = old kind 7 | Shakeſp. King Lear. 

155 War to diſorder let looſe the rezas.. 

When to his luſt Ægiſthus gave the rein, 


Did fate or we th adulterous act ann | 
To Rein. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To govern by a bri- 


dle. 2. To reſtrain; to + 
' (1.) He mounts and reines his horſ® Chataran. 
Milton. 


Hei like a 1 ſteed rein d went haughty on. 

His ſon retain'd | 
His father's art, and warriour ſteeds he. rein d. ; 

(2.) —— And where you find a maid, 

That, ere ſhe fleep, hath thrice her pray'rs lach, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſß; 

| Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy. 

wr, once chaft, he cannot. 

Be rein'd again to temperance ; then he ſpeaks 


What's in his heart. 
Reivs. 1. of 2 Lat. rein, Fr.] The kidneys; the 


lower part of the back. 


Whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, though my reins be conſumed. 
Fob, xix. 27. 


70 REIN SEAT. v. 4. ** and inſert.) To inſert a ng” 


time, 
To RrIxs ri RE. v. a. (ee and inſpire.) To inſpire anew. 


Time will run 


On ſmaother, till Fayonius re nſt ire 
The frozen earth, and cloath in freſh attire 


The lilly and role. VNilton. 
The mangled dame lay breatblef on the ground, 
When on a Tudden reinſtird with breath, 
Dryden. 


Again ſhe roſe, 
To ReinsTta'l. v. a. [re and inftal.] 
2. To put again in, poſſeſſion. This example | is not very 


ro per - 
Hh 1.) That alone can truly rei fall thee. 
In David s royal ſeat, his true ſucceſlor. 
(2.). Thy father, | 
Levied an army, weenin to redeem 
And reinflal me in the diadem, 


_ Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


7 RSIVSTA“T E. v. 4. [re and iaftate.] To put again in 


oſſeſſion. 
f David, after that fi onal victory, which had preſerved his life, 
reinflated him in his throne, and reſtored him to the ark. and 
ſanctuary; yet ſuffered the loſs. of his rebellious, ſon. to over- 
whelm the ſenſe of his deliverance. Gow. of the Tongue, 
Modeſty reinſtates the widow in her virginity... Addiſon, 
The rewflati'g of this herp, in the peaccable poſſeſſion , of his 


kingdom, Was acknowledged, i 
To REINMTEGRATE. v. 4, 


{reinteger, Fr. re and, 


TT 
Latin, It ſhould perhaps be written redintegrate.] To | 


— 
# 

„ 
* 
1 

4 - * 
N 
* % .. 
% 1 * 


has been at a. 
© ron > hy e 
* EIMPRE/GNATE. v. 6. tre and e Ta im. 


Wilton. 
Hofe. 


Dryden, 


Wasen Garialanus. . 


To ſeat again. 


Milton. REIT. z. /. Sedge or ſea weed. 


Pope. 


ger ee A we to repair; „% 


N | 
league drove aut all the Spaniards out of nany, 
and Teste en nation in their ancient li i con. 
The falling from a diſcord to a concord hath an a reement with 


the affecti to the better aft ſome 
dillikes. 4 ions, 11 T” ee Bacan's Naturat 22 


W RIU wv. a. [re and fave To thyeft anew. 


To REJOVCE. v. . [rquir, Fr. To be glad; to joy; 


to 1 z tO receive e 40 ker ag | * 
s is the 0 t dwe » that faid, 
is none beſide * * N b Ze b. ii. 15. 


7 will comfort them, and makes them rejoice from their ſor- | 
Jer. xxxi. 13. 


Let them be brought to canfugon, that rejoirs at mine hurt. 
Lo *xxV. 86, 
Jethro rgjoiced fat all the goodneſs which * d had dove. 


XvViii, 9. 
They 74 joice each with their kind. oe Millen, 
We ſhould particularly expreſs our rejoicing by. love and cha- 
rity to our neighbours, - on, 
To RIO ICE. v. 4. To.exhilarate ; to e, to make 
joyſul 3 to glad. | 
Alone to thy renown tis giv'n, | 
_ Unboypded thraugh all worlds to go ; 
While ſhe great ſaint: reforees heav'n, 
And-thou ſuſtainꝰſt the orb helo w w. Nor. 
I ſhou'd give Cain the honour of the invention; were he 
alive, it would rejoice, his ſoul to ſee what miſchief. it had made. 
Arbuthaot on Coins, 

Razor CER, 2. from rejaice.] One that rejoices. 
Whatlſaeyer faith entertains, produces love to God; but he 
that, belieyes God. to be cruel or. a.rejorcer in the unavoidable 
damnation of the greateſt part of mankind, thinks evil thoughts 
concerning, God, Taylor 's Rule of Living Hey, 


Shakeſpeare. Tangent. v. a. [rejoindre,, Er. J 1, To join again. 2. 


o meet one again. 
(z.) The; Ae ſignior conveyeth his. gallies.down to. Grand 
Cairo, where they ave taken in pieces, carried upon camels backs, 
and rejoin together, at Sues. Brown's: Vulge Err, 
-  (2.) Thoughts, which. at Hyde · park corner I forgot, 
Meet ang, rejoin me in the penſve grot. Pope. 

To. a pou Kh: *. 2. nab, to an anſwer. 

t replied, that he receiues advantage by this: n 

of his ſuperfluous branches; but I 4 that mage eee 


no ſuch right. alen Preface ta Owid. 

Rejor'nDER. . / [from N I, Reply to an anſwer. 
2. Reply; anſwer. 

SY he quality of the perſon makes me jade myſelf ob- 


liged to a rejoinder. " Glarville to Albius, 
(2.) Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 

Of all vejcindure. Shaleſp. Troilus and Crefida. 
ReJo'LT. n. ſ. [rejaillir, Fr.] Shock; ſuccuſſion. 

The ſinner, at his higheſt, pitch of enjoyment, is not pleaſed . 

with it ſo much, but he is aff mite more; and as long as theſe 

inward rejolts and recallings of the mind continue, the-finner 


will find his accounts of pleaſure very poor. South, 
Bailey, 


To REITERATE. v. a. [re and-itero, Lat. reiterer, F r.] 
To repeat again and again. 
You never | ſpoke what did become you. leſs 
Than this; which to reiterate, were in... Shaleſp. 
With hr ax crimes. he, might 
Heap on himſelf. damnation,, M Milton, 
1 Chriſt hath forbid us to uſe vain repetitions when 


we. pIays yet * hath taught us, that. to reierate the ſame re- 
queſts wilF not be vain. © Smalridge. 


REtTBRA'TION, . fe. [reiteration, Fr. from. reiterate. ] 
Repetition.” | 
It is uſeful to have new.experimtaity;tried-aver ag g b ſue * 


reitaratiens commonly exhibiting neu phenomena. Boyle. 
The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of an 8 


0e N | | (Wars TY re 2 between ohne thing a 
70 Rejvu' DG 2. 0. 1 1 and judge. 'Tor reckaliine 3 2 another. ee alllance of kin. 5. Perſon related 
2 "rev? * to recall to a new trial. r | -by birth or marridipe { kinſman / Einſweman: 6. overt | 

oj The muſe attends thee'to the ſilent hade: 4 tive 3 tale; account; alifration'; rech of hen. 
is hers the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, ; % nao #1940" in 
N 1%) Under this lone lies virtiie; TS. | Up 
Rejirdge bis zets, and dignify diſgrace, * 1 8 — n jemiſt d probity zd tüth an 
ele v. 4. [ie and kindle.) to. ſet on | Jus * in Ne e e eee ee, 
384 810 Ky AY Walter. 
En Glap fel, ect Kits were ably ektingui beg, 5 — = t pious I qr d e * Kit Ah, + 41 c. be. 
and would for evet clue ſo, if not reed, and new re- dos Bear the — puny relation of ſervants to God. . . Sowth. 
cruited with Heat and lig Cbeyien Phil. Fee. Our neceſſary e 8 family, oblige all to uſe thei | 
| Reli adleu at tlie ro 5 latins, ths g reaſoning powers upon'a thouſand pours eg Watts. 


Tumultuous love each betting boom n . 

Te RELATsE. v, #. Leah, Latin] To ſip Mek: 

to Aide or fall back. 2. To fal back into vice or 

efrout. 3. To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to fick- 
nels. 

45) The oftbef he hath relap/ed; the' more gnifications he 


 _ 455 ve of the truth of his repentancte. 
(3. was not well cured, an would have relapſed. 


RI A6. 4 5 [from the verb.] 
| errout once forſaken. 2. Rs Fragt a ſtate of re- 
covery to ſickneſs. 3, Return to any ſtate. 

here 8 ſomewhat obſcure. 
This would but Rad me to a 1 worle relapſe N 
And eavier fall. Sh 
We ſee in too frequent inftances the relapſes of hoſe, wh 
under the preſent fart, or the near wer of ths 40 
— have reſodved on a religicüg refbrmatiol.  Robers. 
2.) It was exen as two phyſicians ſhould take one ſick body 
in hand; of which, thi fo er whuld purge and Keep unter the 
body, the other pamper and Wengtber ” ſadUenty '; whereof 
what is to be looked för, but a moff Kngetohs . Sfenſ. 
3-) Mark a bonding valeur in obr FEnglih; 
Trex being dead" like to the büllet's grains | 
Breaks out into 4 {ond courſe of miſctuet, | . 
Killing in relate mortality. ang Hort 
To RELA “TE. v. a. N Latin,] 5 o tell; is 
recite. 2. To vent by words. Unauthoriſed. 3 10 
ally by kindred. 4. To bring back; to reſtore. A 
Latiniſm. Spenſer, 2 
3 Your wife and babes | | 
Savagely ſlaughter” d; to relate the manner, 
Were to add the death of you. Shakgp. Macbeth 
Here I could frequent 
With worſhip place by place, where he vouchſaf d } 
Preſence divine; and to my ſons-relate. | Milton. 
The drama e to view what the poem only does 
relate. Dryden. 
(2.0 A man were better relate himſelf to a rages than ſuffer 


his thoughts to paſs in ſmother. + Baton, 
(5 Avails thee not, 
10 3 related, or by whom begot; 2 
Arp of duſt alone remains. Pope. 


To ReL a TE. v. n. To haye'refeence; to VE reſpect. 
All negative or privative words relate to poſiti ve ideas, and 
ſignify their abſence. Locke, 
As other courts demanded the executich of perſons dead in 

law, this gave the ] orGers relating: to hoſe dead m wg 
aller. 


Rewa! TER. n. FW [from relate] Tellers nafrator ; hiſto- 
rian. 
We ſhall rather perform offices unto truth, than an 
diſſervice unto their reiaters. ne Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Her huſband the 7elater ſhe prefer'd' 
Before the an: 1 15 
The beſt Engli ſh hiſtorian, when his ſtyle gro 
will be only conſidered as a tedious relater of ; 


RELA; TION. 1 * en, Fr. from Wat 


N Par. 'Loft. 
ws antiquated, 

Swift.” 
I 's Mannet 


Taylor. 


* gema: - 
1. Fall into vice or 


The ſenſe 


RELATIVE. 2. /c 


* +4 bf 


| | 8 ; 
* — * 77 


2 E;- ö 
4 4 perſ v Wis Na : ht 4 ey x a. 
de ele 8 pl 23 5 perſon of thing... * a my 


Our interceſſion is made an exerciſe of love and care for thoſe 
amongſt whom our lot is fallen, or Who belong to us in a 
nearer relation : it then becomes the greateſt benefit to ourſelves, 
and produces its beſt effects in our-own hearts. Lat. 
(2). I. have been importuned to make ſom? obſervations on 


this art, in relation to its agreement with poetry. Dryden. 
Relation conſiſts in the conſideration and comparing one idea 
with another. Locke. 


.) Of the eternal relation and fitneſſes of things we know 
wothing'; all that we Enow of truth and fatfehood 18, that our 
conſtitusen determinés us in ſome caſes to believe, in others to 


diſbelieve. Beattie. 
1 J Relatibis Near, 1807 the charities* 5 

father: fon arid Pfocher fr Were known. | Milton. 

Be Kindted and retatron laid alide, 4 

And honour's | cauſe by laws of honour try G. Dryden! 

Are we nat tb pity and Napp the poor, W they have 


no relation to ds ? no relation ? that cannot be: the goſpel ſtiles 


"have a nearer relation to us, 


them all our bfethren; nay, t 
ele from their arion to our 


our felloc members; and 6D oe 


Saviour himſelf, who calls them his brethren. Spratt. 
(5.) A ſhe-coulin, of à gbd _ and ſinall fortune, 
| Paſſed months among all her la,. | Soli. 
Dependants, un relatin n 
Savag d by woe, Forget the ten der tie. Won ſon. 
(6.) Fin: an hiſtorical relation, we uſe terms that are moſt 


proper. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The author of a juſt bible, muſt Pos more re than the writer 

of an hiſtorical relation, . De inis s Letters. 

REL(LATIxE- 4d. [relativur, Lat- relatif, Fr.] 1. Hav- 

ing relation; reſpeRting: 2. Conſidered not abſolutely; 

but as belonging to, or reſpecting ſomething elſe. 2 
een poſitiye; cloſe in connection. Not in uſe. 


1.) Not oply ample ideas and ſubſtances, but modes are 


litive beings; though the parts of which they conſiſt, ate vey 
often relative 058 to another. Lock 
. d] Though capable it be not of inherent holineſs, yet it I 
often relative. Halyda 
The eccleſiaſtical, as well as the vl zovernour, has cauſe 
to purſiie the ſame methods of confirming himſelf ;. the grounds 
of government being founded upon the Fins bottom of natur 
in both, though the ci cumitances and relative conſiderations 
of the perſotis may differ. South, 
very thing ſuſtains bdth”an abfolute and a relative ca 55 
city: an abſolute,” as it is ſuch. a thing, endued with ſuc 
nature; and a relative, as it is a part of the univerſe, and fo 
ſtands in ſuch relation to the whole. South, 
he” and unwHoleſome are relative, not real qualities. 


650 —— Tt have grounds 
More relative tlian this. | 
1. Relation; bb 2. Pronoun 
anſweting to an antecedent. 3. Somewhat reſpecting 
r elſe. 

s an evil dutifulneſs. in friends and relattwls, to 
ſufter * to periſh without reproof. Taylor. 

Confining our care either to ourſelves and alan. 


Arbutbnat on Aliments. 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


15 . wit 47 7 15 Tu 5 ablage 


2.) Learn the right joining of ſubſtantives with adjectives, 
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| When th the mich 8 . th one — that it fir by 


Bo its view from oe to the other} this wrath. 
Be andref and the denominations ente W ng, 
— Intimating' at reſpect, are relatives. Ne 
Ra LATIVS LV. ad. [from relative. 1 2 it reſpeQs en 
thin ne elſe ; not abſolutely. = . 
| thoſe things, that ſeem ſo foul and dildaveeddle i in ente, 
at not really ſo in theniſelves, but only relati ue , Mere. 
Theſe being the greateſt good or the greateſt vil, either 
Aa abſolutely ſo in themſelves, or relatively, fo to us; it is there- 
4; ; Hare good to be zealouſly affected for d e one. againſt the other. 
ratt. 
| Confider the abſolute affections of $2 being as it is in itſelf, 
| before you conſider it relatively, or or ſurvey. the various relations 
in which it ſtands to other beings. Matt,. 
Re! LATIVENESS. *. Aten relative] The ſtate of 
' having relation. :3$3< 61 Win 
To RELAX. v. 4. [relaxo, Latin: t. To flacken'; to 
2 leſs tenſe- 
ns 3 To eke leſs attentive or laborious. 4. 
3 o ele? to divert; as, converſation relaxes the Mat. 
5 ty open; to looſe. 
) The e When the ſouthern wing bloweth, are more 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory: 


488. h 


re ax 
—.— Ala, rite 'd, + 
ed, and black, while borrour chill! 
Ran er bis veins, and all his joints relax'd. 7 TE on. 
() [he ſtatute of mortmain was at ſeveral times relaxed 
* the N 3 Sault. 
{(3- ) Nor praiſe relax, nor alſiculty fright. . © 
Vanity 7 Wi . 
18 Cf 5: ) It rd not to relax their ferried files. Milton. 
K LAX. Y. n. 


PX 


rigorous: 1. . 
If in ſome regards ſhe choſe Fo | A 
To curb. e in too cloſe; | rere 
In others The apy again, | 161 0 


And govern d with a looſer rein. Poor. 
Ra LAXA TT ION. n. /, [relaxation, Fr. relararis, Latin. ] 
1. Diminution of tenſion; the act of looſening. 2 
Ceſſation of reſtraint. 3. Remiſſion; abatement of ri- 
gour. 4. Remiſſion of attention or application. 
(I.) Cold fiveats are many times mortal; 
by a relaxation or forſaking of the ſpirits. Bacun. 
Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all the diſ- 
eaſes that depend upon 7elaxation in a moiſt one, 
| (2+) The ſea is not higher than the land, as ſome . 
the ſea ſtood upon heap higher than the ſhore, 3.an 
luge a relaxation-being made, it overflow'd the la d. Burnet, 
(3.) They childiſhly granted, b common conſent of their 
whole ſenate, under their town ſes Me 


tclier, whom the elderſhip had excommunicated. . Hooker, 


The relaxaticn of the ſtatute of mortmain, is one of the 


reaſons which gives the bilbop,; terrible apprehenſions of popery 
coming on us. SWwif?, 
(4.) As God has not ſo devoted our bodies to toil, but that 

he aliows us ſome” recreation: ſo doubtleſs he indulges the, ſame 
relaxation to our minds. _ Government of the Tongue. 
There would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor proper relaxa- 

tions in buſineſs. , 


REeLa'y. u. J. [relais, F 1.1 Horſes « on the road 0 relieve 


others. 
To RELEASE. v. a. Lealeſbe Ln Fr. 40 ſet 


free from confinement or ſervitude. 2. To ſet free from 
pain. 3. To free from obligation, or penalty. 4. To 
quit; to let go. 5. To relax; to ſlacken. Not in uſe. 
(1.) Pilate ſaid, whom will ye that I relzaje unto om} Mat. 
You 7cleas'd his courage, and ſet free | 
A valour fatal to the enemy. | | Dryden. 
Why ſhould a reaſonable man put it into the power of for- 
tune to make him miterable, . when tis anceſtors have taken 
care to releaſe him from her? i Dryden. 
(3. Too ſecure, becauſe rom death releard ſome days, Milt. 


2. Wo remit; to make leſs ſevere or 


'To be mild; to be remiſs; to be not. 


for that they come 


Arbuthnot. - 
at the de- 


a relaxation to one Ber- 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
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244 bY, 


F ered we, 7 


It... 


1e = been baſe, had * releas'd his ft — ON, ey. 
For ſuch an empire none but Kings ſhould fight... A | 
(F.) It may not ſeem” hard, if in caſes of nece ſity certain 


profitable ordinances ſortietimes be releaſed, rather than all men 
always ſtriftly bound to the general rigar thereof. Hooker. 
Rtrea'se. u. . [relaſthe, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Dic. 
"miſſion from confinement, ſervitude or pain. 2. Relaxa.. 
tion of a penalty. 3. Remiſſion of a claim. 4. e 
tance from a debt ſigned by the creditor. 
1. 2.) O fatal ſearch! in which the lab' ring mind, 3 A 
Still preſs d with weight of woe, {till hopes to og. + 

A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, | 

From years of pain, one moment of releaſe. 


 (3-)*The king mate & 41 eat feaſt, and made a rele 5 | 
the inces, and gave 5. 1 


"he king would not vs one penny Wel. of what had 
bob granted by parliament ; becauſe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like releaſe or mitigation. Bacon.” 


To RE'UBGATE. v. 4. (ranger, * relego,” atin.] To 
baniſh ; to exile. 52 * 
Re LEGATION.,. [relegation Fr. hank Lat 5 
Exile; judicial Aula Fd lo. N 
According to the civil law, the extraordinary puniſhment of 
adultery was deportation or Felegation. ER Aylife. 
To RELENT. v. 2. (ralentir, F rench. ] i. To ſoften ; to 
grow leſs rigid or hard; to give. 2z. To melt to grow 
moiſt. 3. To gro leſs intenſe. 4. To ſofter in tem- 


per; to grow tender; to feel compalſion. . 
(1.) In ſome houſes, ſweetmeats will relent more i in 
others. ; Bacon. 


In that ſoft ſeaſog, when deſcending ſhow'rs © 

Call forth the greens, and wake the.rifin four) 
When opening buds ſalute. the welcome day, : 

And earth relenting feels the genial a 4: a6 
(2.) Crows ſeem to call upon rain, Which is but the comfort 
they ſeem to receive in the relenting of the air. Bacon. 
Salt of tartar, brought to fuſion, and placed in à cellar, 
will, in a few minutes, begin (0. relent, and have its ſurface 
ſoftened by the imbibed moiſture. of the air, wherein, if it be 
left long, it will totally be diſſolved. | Boyle. 

| Ni nature mourns, the ſkies N in ſhow'rs, 
| Huſh'd are the birds, and clos d the DRIES... ow" 185 
I Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, g, 

The ſkies to brighten,” and the birds to ſing. Pope. 

(3.901 have marked in you a'relenting ES and a flackin 
of the main career, Jou. had 16 notably begun, and Almoſt 
ormed. Sidney. 
The workmen let glaſs cook by degrees in ſuch relentings of 
fire, as they call their nealing heats, leſt it ſhould ſhiver in 
pieces by a violent ſucceeding of aur. Digby « on Bodies. 


(40 Can you behold | 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


My tears, and not once relent F 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dalle d fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and gh, and yield CARAT > | 
To chriſtian ine Shaleſp. Merch. of Nice. 
eee he will relent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure. Milton. 
He ſung, and hell conſented irg 
To hear the poet's pray'r; 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 


To ReLe'nm. w..4, 1. To ſlacken; to remit: 
2, To ſoften ; to mollify. Obſolete. _ 
(1.) Apace he ſhot, and yet he fled 2 6 
And oftentimes he would velent his | | 
That him his foe more fiercely ould. pw purſue. dale. 
(2.) Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 
Till love relented their rebellious i ies. But 4 


RELEMVT LESS. adj; [from relent.] 1 Unpitying 3 ane 8 
by kindneſs or tenderneſs. 2, In Milton, it perhaps ſigni- 
fies unremitted; n Med 2 diſquſetiog ON. 


* 


Pape. 
Rove 4 
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10) Forithis th* —_ n An then le childien cannot be Manger 
| Saris will perſiſt, cho: yl in his ir this houſſiol | de dit ors ee, 
. - Till the fair ſtave be render'd to her 1 ; Ded. 7 1 * 
Why ſhould the weeping hero no- ir | Honowd on earth, and worthy of the love 
+ © Relentlef to their e I ind | 2 Eq. Prior. Of ſuch a ſpoule, as now refides above. i 2.4 "Garth. 
2.) Only in deſtroying, 557 RELIE“/ r. u. / [relief, Fr.] 1: Alleviation of calamity ; ; 
ee my relentleſs thoughts. - Milton's Par adije Loft mitigation of pain or ſorrow. 2. That which frees from | 


RELEVANT . adj. [French. ] Relieving, Dis. pain or ſorrow. 3. Diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from his poſt. 
RLE VA“ TION. *. he [relewatio, Lat] A raiſing « or lifting | 1 Nelevium, A, Lat, J Legal remedy of wrongs. * 
| h 
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| 
| 
„ e prominence of a figure i in ſtone or metal; the ſcem- | 
Ru ANCE. n. . [from rely.] -Trult ; dependance ; con- ing prominence of a picture. 6. The expoſure. of any i} 
fidence z Yeo of mind: with. * before the ove of thing, by the proximity of ſomethin ng different. "1 
N 10 1.) Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 1 
His day 8 and times are paſt, Tending to ſome relief of our extremes. Milton. 1 
And my reliance on his fracted dates (2.) He found his deſigned preſent would be a relief; anc . i 
las fn my credit, 4  Shakeſp. Fades, then he thought it an impertinence to conſider what it could be 
. That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance, which he * s upon called beſides. © Fell. 
| with ſo great reliance and poſttiveneſs, is chiefly of animal con- So ſhould we make our death a glad relief _ 
ſtitution. Woodward. From future ſhame. | Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
He ſecured — encreafed his dofperity, by an humble beha- Nor dar'd I to preſume, that preſs'd with grief, 
Fa towards God, and a dutiful reliance on his providence. My flight ſhould urge you to this dire relief; | 
1 6  ftteronry. * We ay your ſteps. Dryden „ ueir. 
They afforded a ſufficient conviction of this truth, and a firm | 0 For. this relief. much thanks: 3 tis bitter cold, 
3 on the promiſes contained in it. | - © Rogers. ap 1 am ſick at heart. Shaleſp. . 
Reſignation, i in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, give (J.) The figures of many ancient coins riſe up in 4 much 
comfort to the friends "of the dying. Cariſſa. more beautiful reli than thoſe on the modern; the face fink- - 
Mis fortunes often reduee us to à better reliance, than that we ing by. degrees in the ſeveral declenſions of the empire, till 
have been accuſtomed'to.fix upon. 1 Clariſſa. a . tine's time, it lies almoſt even wa the 6 of - 
RELICK. u. religuiæ, Lat. religue, -French.] 1. That m A an Medals. . 
which a 4 that which is left after the loſs or decay R ee fuch bold rl, chief, 
: 2 10 
of the teſt. It is generally uſed in the ee. 2 4 Eer welk d 05 marble, 8%. 4 E Je fis 455 | 
often taken for the body deſerted by the ſo 3. That In polith'd verſe, the manners and the mind. 
; othe with A king of re- 5-34 5 e min Pope. 7 
. which is kept in memory: of an . RE 'F liege.] C ble f 
gow dee mus „ 
Sai dame of darkneſs queen, wherein the 15 Telievable b pores lay 3 1 * f 
So gather up the reliques of thy ed. ma , party * ai 8 186 = 
Or Or cl go them avenge. * | | Stenſer. . To RELIE VE. v. 4. [relevo, Lat. relever, Fr. 1:To - 
Shall we go ſee the relicks of this hows.  .. . Shakeſp... eaſe pain or forrow. 2. To ſuccour by aſſiſtance. 3. To 
The fragments, ſeraps, the bits and. greaſy: relipue ſet a ſentinel at reſt, by placing another on his poſt. 4. 
okt her o'ereaten faith are bound to Diomede. . Aten. I0o right by law. 5. To recommend by the interpoſition 
6 Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains, of erbat diſmmilar. 6. To ſupport ;.to- alli; . 


But long contracted filth. even in the ſoul remains; | 
The relicks of inveterate vice they wear, recommend to attention. 
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This church is very rich in relicts; among the reſt, they together... 


ſhow a fragment ef Thomas a Becket, as indeed there are very Brown's Vulg. Errourc:. . 


And fpots of fin. | D Eeir.. . From thy growing ſtore, 
2 ) What needs my Shakeſpeare tor his honou " d bon "7 ax lend * Ber, ee the poor; 0 
The labour of an age in piled ſtones? | pittance of thy land will ſet him free, Dryden. 
Or that his hallow'd religues ſhould be hid. 5 8.) Honeſt ſoldier, who hath relieved you. > 7 
Under a ſtay-ypointed pyramid 2? Milton, bars, 15 we my PG Ws you good ni bt.  Shakeſþ. . 
In peace, ye ſhades of our great prandfres, eſt 3 Feen AS the, ave watch d all night. Dryden. 
Eternal ſpring, and riſing flow'rs adorn.., h 5.0 V dit a+ ny lamp of day, 
The relicks o "ck venerable urn. 2544 | Dryden i. T roug rent r (Ros oes his courſe purſue, . 
 :. balk enraatiodo frond dirth reteren + . And leaves one world but to revive a new; 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? Prior. While, by a pleaſing change, the queen. of night 
Thy relicks, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine $58 truſt, ©  - © Retieves his luſtre with a milder light. Stepney.. : | 
And ſacred place by Dryden's awful duſt; Since the inculcating 2 ecept upon precept will prove tire- 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs tens he lies, | ſome, the poet mult nat mber his poem with too much bu- - 7 1.9088 
T0 which thy tomb ſhall. guide en quiring eyes. Pope. ſineſs 3 but ſometimes relieve the. * with a moral reflection. 1 
(3.) Cowls flutter d into rags, then religues leaves ** ee + Addiſon on the' Geargicls. ö 1 
The ſport of winds. Milton. (6. ) els," or like relations, alternately - relieve each : 1 
other; when neither will paſs aſunder, yet are they plauſible 1 


few treaſuries of relicks - in Italy, that have not a tooth or a RELIEVER. n.: 1 [from relieve.) One that relieves. - 
bone of this ſaint. Addiſon on Italy: He is the protector of his wean denz and the reliever of his 
Re/LICKLY. adv. [from relicl.] In the. manner of relicks. wants. Rogers Sermons. . 
A word not ufed, nor elegantly formed. RELIE'FO. n. /. llralian.] The prominence of a igure - 
Thrifty weneh ſcrapes kitchen tuff, _ £7.25. ."  __ picture. ; 
And barreling the droppings and the ſnuff ? A convex mirrour. makes the objects in the middle come out 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year from the ſuperficies: the painter muſt do ſo in reſpect of the 
Relickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. lights and ſhadows of his figures, to give them more relics + 
Re'LicT. n. /. [relicte, old Fr. relida, Lat.] A widow; and more ſtrength. _ Dryden Du Freſiey. 
a wife deſolate by the death of her huſband. 75 To Reri'curT. v. a, [re LE light]. To light anew:. 


1 the fathers and . were of the houſſ61d of faith, His PE r can heal mes, and roger mers. Pie. . ; 


* 


4 * 
& 


RELIGION. . , [religion, Fr. #aligio, Lat.] 1. Virtue, 
-.. as founded upon reverence: of God, and expectation of 
future rewards and puniſhments. 2. A ſyſtem of divine 
faith and worſhip as 1 715 to others. 

c ̃i.) He that is void of fear, may foon be juſt, 
And no religion binds men to be traitors, | Ben. Jobnſon. 
One ſpake much of right and wrong 
Olk juſtice, of religion, truth and peacacrc 

And judgment from above. re 
By vel gion, I mean that general habit of reverence towards 
the divine nature, whereby we are enabled and inclined to wor- 
\ thip and ſerve God after ſuch a manner as we conceive. moſt 
agreeable to his will, fo as to procure his favour and bleſſing. 
| | | Withins. 
If we conſider it as directed againſt God, it is a breach of 
religion; if as to men, it is an 
By her inform'd, we beſt religion learn, 
Its glorious objęct by her aid diſcern. 
Religion 
and our nei 
towards men, and relſen duty to God. Watts. 


I never once in my Hife confidered, whether I was living as 


The chriſtian religion, rightly underſto 


is the deepeſt and 
choiceſt piece of philoſophy that is. rte 


and gives us far greater aſſurance of their reality and certainty 
than ever the world had. £ . Tillotſon. 
ReLl1'cionist. n. /. [from religion.] A bigot to any re- 
+ 5 perſuaſion. TER. vn „ 1 
The lawfulnefs of taking oaths may be revealed to the qua- 


kers, who then will ſtand upon as good a foot for preferment 
as any other ſubject; under ſuch a motly 
each religionift to advance his own tribe, and depreſs the others. 
| Wes Swrft. 

RELIGIOUS. adj. [religicux, Fr. religioſus, Latin.] 1. 
Pious ; diſpoſed to the duties of religion. 2. Teaching 
religion. 3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the vows 
of poverty, chaſtity and obedience: | 4. Exact; ſtrict. 

5. Appropriated to ſtrict obſervance of holy duties. 


by ſo much the better performed, by how much the men are 
more religious, from whoſe habilities the ſame proceed. Hobher. 
When holy and devout religious chriſtians | 

Are at their beads, tis hard to draw them from thence ; 


(2.) He God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts te lend; 
And entertains the harmleſs day | 
With a religious beok or friend. Wetton. 
(3-) Certain fryars and religious men were moved with ſome 

zeal, to draw the people to the chriſtian faith. 
France has vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſecular and veli- 
gious. Ty Addiſon' e State off the War. 


church a rehgicus of ſuch an order; as an Engliſh merchant in 


to turn capuchin. Addiſon. 
(5.) Ber family has the ſame regulation as a religzeus houſe, 

votion. Law, 

RE UI“G 1oũu,“Hiv. adv. [from religiaus.] 
obedience to the diftates of religion. 2. According to 
the rites of religion. 3. Revereatly; with veneration. 
4. ExaQ!y ; with ſtric obſervance. | | | 
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Milton. 


ence againſt morality, Sour 
_ Blackmbre. 


3 in a large ſenſe, includes duty to God 
ghbour ; but in a proper ſenſe, virtue figniftes duty 


the laws of religion direct, or whether my way of life was 


ſuch, as would procure' me the mercy of God at this hour. 
My 8% 6954 Mud | VFC 
2.) The image of a bruts, agorn'd 
With gay religlont, full of pomp and gold. ' Mikron. 


ee. 
The doctrine of the goſpel propoſes to men ſuch glorious 
rewards and ſuch terrible puniſhments as no religion ever did, 


adminiſtration, What 
pullings and hawlings, what a zeal and biaſs there will be in 


(1.) It is a matter of found conſequence, that all duties are 


So ſweet is zealbus contemplation ! Shakeſf care.” 
— heir hes e | 
Religigus titled them the ſons of God, Milton. 


Abbot. 


What the proteſtants would call a fanatick, is in the Roman 


Liſbon, after ſome great diſappointments in the world, reſolved 


and all its crders tend to the ſupport of a conſtant regular de- 


1. Pioufly ; with 
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Let him with h pray r relizroufly begin. 5 | N 915 pen. 
̃..) Theſe n whom you Goths behold 


by 
. 
% 4 


Alive and dead, and for their brethren. ain re 
\Religioufly they aſk a ſacrifice... Shakeſp. Titus Andrun. 
(3-) Doſt thou in all thy addreſſes to him, come into his pre- 


bene wick reverence, kneeling and ralgingiy bowing thyſelf 


before him. Daa Rules ta Devotion, 
(4-) The privileges, juſtly due to the members of the two 
nts, *; to be maintained. 
Rericiovexess, 2. % [from religious.} Thie quality or 
ſtate of being religious. | "34 4 IRON? 
To RELI'NQUISH. v. @. [relinquo, Lat] 1. To forfake; 
to abandon ; to leave; to deſert, 2. 'To quit; to re- 
leaſe z to give up. 3. To forbear ; to depart from. 
(1.) The habitation, there was utterly relinquiſhed. Abbot. 
The Engliſh colonies grew poor and weak, though the Eng- 
liſn lords grew rich and mighty; for they placed Iriſh tenants 
upon the lands relinguiſbed by the Engliſh.  _ Davies. 
( 2.) The (An of God's ſole property in any thing is, the 
return of it made by man to God; by which K he relinguiſhes 
and delivers back to God all his right to the uſe of that thing, 
which before had been freely granted him by GG d. 
E998 IL 1D $717 tay 4 ; | 2 South's Sermons. 
(3) In caſe it may be proved, that among tlie number of 
rites and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the 
ule whereof is utterly unlawful, in regard of ſome ſpecial bad 
and noiſom qualey z tharg is no doubt but we ought to 7elin- 
gui/h ſuch rites and orders, what freedom ſoever we have to re- 
tain the other ſtill. 3 | Hooker. 
RetiſnqQrUtSHmeENT. . . [from fFelinquiſh.] The act of 
bree me 707 nee dn 
SGoverument or ceremonies, or whatſoever it be, which is 
popiſh, away with it: this is the thing they require in us, the 
utter relinguiſiment of all things popifmf. /. : ) Hooker. 
That natural tenderneſs of conſcience, which muſt firſt create 
in the foul a ſenſe of fin, and from thence produce a ſorrow for 
it, and at length cauſe a relinguiſbment of it, is took away by a 
cuſtomary repeated courſe: of finning. ' l. 
RE/LESH. 2. from relecher, Fr. to lick again. Minſbeau, 
Skinner.) 1. Taſte; the effect of any thing on the pa- 
late: it is commonly uſed of a pleaſing taſte. 2. Tafte ; 
ſmall quantity juſt perceptible. 3. Liking; delight in 
any thing. 4. Senſe; power of perceiving excellence; 
taſte, Addiſon uſes it both with of and for before the 
thing. 5. Delight given by any thing; the power by 
which pleaſure is given: 6. Caſt ; manner 
(1.) Under ſharp, ſweet and ſour, are abundance of imme- 
diate peculiar reliſbes or taſtes, which experienced palates can 
eaſily diſcern. en | on Colours. 
Theſe two bodies, whoſe vapours are fo pungent, ſpring from 
ſaltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue no heat ner eotroſive- 
nels, but coldneſs mixed with a ſome what languid reliſõ retain- 
ing to bitternefss. pony 5 
Much pleaſure we have loft, while we abſtain'd 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True relifh, taſting. | | Milton. 
Could we fuppoſe their reliſbes as different there as here, Mt 
the manna in heaven ſuits: every palate. 5 Locke. 
Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh and ſalt are all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberleſs variety of reliſbes to be 


| houſes and their attendants, are veligio 


' 


found diſtin in the different parts of the ſame plant. Zocte, 
(2) — The king becoming -graces ; 4,4] 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſa, „ 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; e 
I have no reliſb of them. S baleſp. Macbeth. 


(3-) We have ſuch a reliſꝭ for faction, as to have loſt that of 
GSood men after death are dittributed among thele ſeveral 
lands with pleaſures of different kinds, ſaitable to the relifhes 
and pzrfeions of thoſe ſettled in theta. Addiſon, Spefntor. 


_.* (4,) A man, wao has any reli for fine writing, diſco. r3 


Addi ſon s Freehokler. 


5 
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"Arokes of a great author every time he peruſes him. Addiſor, 
Some hidden ſeeds of goodneſs and N ive. him a 
_voliſbof ſuch reflections, as improve the mind, and make the 


— no not +, 1-6 7 Mddifon, SpeBzator. 
Phe pleaſure of the proprietor, to whom things become. fa- 
miliar, depends, in à great meaſure, upon the reliþ of the 
ſpectator. Re I Bags ont: wh ER x Seed Sermons. 
1 «aA Expectation whirls me round] 17171 
Th imaginary reliſd is ſo. ſweet, © =, 
That it enchants my ſenſe. Shatkeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
Life grows infipid, and has loſt its reliſb. * Addiſon's Cato. 
(6.) It preſeryes ſome reliſb of old writing. . Pope. 
To Reu'uiSH, V. a. 1 the noun.] 1. 11 give a taſte 
to any thing. 3. To taſte 3 to have a liking. 
SE 28 — oahins lard they dine; 
\_ A.favry bit that fery'd to rrliſß wine. 


Dryden. 
(.) - love the people; | 
Though it do well, I do not reliſb well , 
Ther loud applauſe. ,_ ' .. | Shakeſpeare. 
How will Mention bretliren reliſh it ? 5 | | 


What will malignants out 1 Hludibras. 
Men of nice palates would not reliſþ Ariſtatle, as dreſt up 
by the ſchoolmn. Pater Reflections on Learning. 
. - "He knows how to prize his advantages, and reliſß the ho- 
nours which he enjoys, , eee 
Von are to nouriſh” your fpirit with pious readings, and holy 
_ meditations, with watchings, faſtings, and prayers, that you 
may taſte, and reliſb, and deſire that eternal ſtate, which is to 
begin when this lite ends. 4 Lawv. 
To Re'Lisn. v. n. 1. To have a pleaſing taſte, 2. To 
give pleaſure. 3+ Fo have a flavour. 12. 
(.) The ivory feet of tables were carved into the ſhape of 
lions, without which, their greateſt dainties would not relz/þ to 
their palates. £3 21 Hakewwill on Providence. 


(2) Had I been the finder-out ef this ſecret, it would not 


have reliſhed among my other diſcredits. | 
> 5 Shateſpeare t Winter's Tale. 
(3.) A theory, which how much ſoever it may reliſb of wit 
and invention, hath no foundation in nature.. A Hoodward. 
RrLIL“sHABLE. 4%. (from reli] Guſtable; having a 

taſte. JET Fan | 
ToRev've. wv. . [re and live.] To revive; to live a- 
new. Not uſed.” * 16; eee 
The thing on earth, which is of moſt ayail, 

Any virtue's branch and beauty's bud, 

Reli ven not for any good. Spenſer. 
ToReLo've, v. a. [re and love.] To love in return. Not 

uf 24-1 hom Sadr at ao +; lg +: 

To own for him ſo familiar and levelling an affection as love, 
much more to expect to be elo ved by him, were not the leaſt 
ſaucy preſumption man could be guilty of, did not his own 
commandments make it a duty. Ow Boyle. 

' Reru'cent. adj. [relucens, Lat.] Shining; tranſparent ; 

pellucid.  * . N 

In brighter mazes, the relucent ſtream 
Plays o'er the mead. 3 

To RELV “cr. v. [relufer, Lat.] To ſtruggle again. 
We, with ſtudied mixtures, force our reluctiag appetites, 
and with all the ſpells of epicuriſm, conjure them up, that we 
may lay them again. l Decay ¶ Piety. 
RE NU CTAN CE. FS. / [reludfor, Latin.) Unwillingneſs; 
de repugnance; ſtruggle in oppoſition: 


* 


to or again s. 38 
re weight, added to the lower of the mitÞles, is 
their rel:ancy to ſeparation, notwithſtanding 
zer of thereby introducing a vacuum. Boyle. 
t ſavours 4 
Reluctance againſt and his juſt yocke 
Laid on our necks. 712 $4 | 
Bear witneſs, heav'n, with what reluctancy 
Her hapleſs: innocence I doom to die. 
F2Eneas, when forced in his own defence to kill Lauſus, the 


- neceſſity, 


ReLrv'crant. adj. [reluftans, Latin.) Unwilling acting 


Thomſons Summer. 


3 mainetb over, lay up until the morning. 
#7 Milton, | 


Dy den. 
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poet ſhows edmpaiſionate, and tempering the ſeverity of his 


- looks with a reluctance 10 thi aftion ; he has pity on his beauty 


and his youth; and is loth to deſtre) ſuch a maſterpiece of na- 


ture. he | | {ff rden Du Freſn 
How few would de at the pains of acquiri 
and of conquering all the reluctancies and Hifficul 
in the way towards virtye?'' © Aterbury. 
Many hard ſtages of diſcipline muſt he paſs through, before 
he can ſubdue the relu&ances of his corruption. Rogers. 
With great re/u&#ancy man is perſuaded to acknowledge this 
| |  Rogers's Sermons. 
with 2 Ln + 
Reluctant; but in vain ! a greater pow'r PD 
Now rul'd him. | B Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Some refuge in the gnuſe's art 1 found; © 
Reluctant now I touc'd the trembling firing 


Bereft of him, who taught me how to fin 'Fickel. 


ToRervu'crare. v. un. [reludter, Latin. To reſiſt; to 


ſtruggle againſt, N | | 

In violation of God's patrimony, the firſt ſacrilege is looked 
on with ſome horrour, and men deviſe colours to delude their 
reluct᷑ating conſciences; but when they have once made the 
breach, their ſcrupulofity ſoon retires, Decay of Piety. 


RELvcTa'TiOoN, 3. J. [reluder, Lat.] Repugnance; re- 


' Aﬀance:' —_— | 
I be king prevailed with the prince, though not without ſome 
reluftation. Bacon Henry VII. 

Adam's fin, or the curſe upon it, did not deprive him of his 


rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reluctation. Bacon. 
ToReLu'ME. v. a. To light anew ; to rekindle. 


Relime her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pope. 


To ReLU/mmME, v. 3. To light anew. 


— Once put out thy light; 
J know not where is that Promethean heat, | 
That can thy light relumine. Hale ſp. Othello, 
To RELV“. v. x. [re and He.] To lean upon with confi- 
dence; to put truſt in; to reſt upon; to depend upon: 
with on. | ee eee e 
Go in thy native innocence ! reh | | 
On what thou haſt of virtue; ſummon. all! e 
For God tow'rds thee hath done his part, do thine. Milton. 
Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 6 1 


4 # 4 


But to the Nile owes more than to the ſky. aller. 
Thus Solon to Piſiſtratus replyd, 5 

Demanded, on what ſuccour he rely'd, 

When with fo few he boldly did engage? 1 

He ſaid, he took his courage from his age. Denham. 


Though reaſon is not to be relied upon, as univerſally ſuffici- 
ent to direct us what to do; yet it is generally to be relied upon 
and obeyed, where it tells us what we are not to do! | South. 
Fear relies uon a natural love of ourſelves, and is compli- 


cated with a neceſſary deſire of our on preſervation. Tilt. 
Such variety of arguments only diſtract the underſtanding 
that relies on them. | Locke. 


The pope was become a party in the cauſe, and could not be 

relied upon for a deciſioann | Atterbury. 

Do we find ſo much religion in the age, as to rely on the ge- 

neral practice for the meaſures of our duty? ; Rogers. 

No prince can ever re/p. on the fidelity of that man, who is a 

! | Rogers. 

To. REMAIN. wv. n. [remaneco; Lat.] 1. To be left out of 

a greater quantity or number. 2. To continue; to en- 

dure; to be left. 3. To be left after any event. 4. 

Not to be loſt. 5. To be left as not compriſed. 6. To 

continue in a place. © 4 

(2. ) That that remains, ſhall be buried in death. 

ne e | Job, xxvii, 15. 

Bake that which ye will bake to-day; and d. e. 

| | E „Xvi. 2 . 

_ (2.) He for the time remai d ſtupidly good. ? ** 

If what you have heard, ſhall remain in you, ye ſhall, con- 

tinue in the ſon. . VVV 

(3. 7 thou art, childleſs remain. Milton. 

TA 2 5 | 


ties that lay 


Milton. 
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mw In the kame of the world, there remains not to-one . 


another the leaſt pretence to inheritance. Locke. 
(4-) Now ſomewhat ſing, whoſe endleſs. 0 
Among the 58 may for aye remain. 
I was increaſed more than all - Ny ears, me, Uo * 
3 remained with me.. Eccliſ. ii. 
(5): That a father may have Goes r over. his children, is 
cally granted; but that an an Weber has ſor over Chis pag pod 
remains to be proved. 953 Locke. 


To RENMAI“N. w. 4. To alk 9900 be left to. 
Bauch end had the kid ; for he would tranny: * 
Of craft, coloured with ee. 

And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain 
T hat of ſuch falſers friendſhip ſhall be . ID 
— With oaken ſtaff | 
I rails ſuch outcries on thy clatter'd: Loon 
Which long ſhall not withhold me from thy bead, 
That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 
Thou oft ſhalt wiſh chyſelf at Gath to boaſt, 
But never ſhalt ſee Gath. | 
If thence he ?ſcape, what remains him leſs 

Than unknown dangers, _ 

The eaſier conqueſt now: | Fat 

| Remains thee, aided by this hoſt of friends, Fo. ab 

_— on thy foes more glorious to return. Milton. 


'Remal's. z. J. [from the verb.] - Relick ; that which 
is left. Generally uſed in the gal 2. The body left 
by, the ſoul. 3. Abode; habitation. Not in uſe. 


(I.) I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional inconveni- 
encics, more than their ſmall remain of life ſeemed defined to 


** 


is Milton. 


undergo. Hape. 
(2.) But fovls obſcene diſmember d his remains, 
And dogs had torn him. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Oh would'ſt thou ſing what heroes Windſor bore, _. 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains, e 
In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains. Pope. 


—_ 3.) A moſt miraculous work in this good king, 
Which, often ſince my here remain in England, 

Ive ſeen him do. 3 Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
REMAIN DER. . [from remain. a: Remaining 3 e ; 
left. | | 


£ brain 
1 25 dry as the remainder biſket 
After a voyage. ; 
Me turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 
When we have ſpoil'd them; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unr cſpedtive lace, 
Becauſe we now are oY eſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 


Via NDER- #. / . What is left; remnant ; relicks. 


— 


2. The body when the ſoul is departed ; remains. 3. [In 
law.] The laſt chance of inheritance. 4 
(1:) The gods protect you, | 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court ! Shakeſp. 


It may well employ the remainder of their lives to perform 
it to purpoſe, I. mean, the 2 of evangelical obedience. 


Hammond. 
Mabomet's creſcent by n encreaſt, 

Blaſted the learn'd remainders of the Eaſt. Denham. 
Could bare ingratitude have made'any one ſo diabolical, had 
not cruelty came in as a ſecond to its aſſiſtance, and cleared the 
villain's breaſt of all remainders of humanity? South. 
There are two reſtraints which Cod hath put upon human 
natur., ſhame and fear; ſhame is the weaker, and hath place 

only in thoſe in whom. there are ſome remainders of virtue. 


| 77 illotſon. 
What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy | 
The laſt remainders of unhappy. Troy? den. 
If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has ſquandered 
away five, he is concerned to make a double improvement of 
the remainder, Rogers. 


If theſe decoctions be repeated till the water comes off clear, 


the remainder yields no falt. Arbuthnot, 


Of ſix millions raiſed every 


Spenſer, 81 


| = erate * 


Re'manent. n 


 REMa'RKABLE- adi. [remarkable, Fr.] 


Shakeſp. As yon like it. 


year for the ſervice of the pub- 
lick, one urs is inter cepted through the ſeveral ſubordinations | 


RE ME | 
| of agil wen in obe, before the remainder. . vpplicd "to 


uſe. 64%] at. ; 
(2.) — — 2 114 Bi Cy \: Ila wt 48 3 | 
The poor remainder of — | | Shatep. 
(.) A ſine is levied to grant a reverſion 0 or remainder ExPec- 
| tant upon a/leals that yielderh no rent.” * n. 
* RRNNHA“K E. Y. 4. ſre and nate] To ale Müde * 
That, which ſhe owns above her, muſt fectly remake us 
Alter the image of our maker. Glanville 's Apology. 
To Rema'nd..v. a. [re and mano, Lat.! To fend back ; 
to call back. | 
Tube better fort quitted their freetiGlds ard. fled into England, 
and never returned, though many laws were made to remand 
them back. | Davies on Ireland. 
Philoxenus, for def iſing ſome dull of Dionyfits, was 
onde to dig in = quarries z from ence being remand - 
ed, at his return Dionyſus produced ſome other of his verſes, 
which as ſoon as Philoxenus had read, he made no reply, but, 
calling to the waiters, ſaid, carry me again to the quarries. 
'  Governgent of the Tongue. 
n. /. [remanens, Lat. remanant, old . h 
is now contracted to remnant.) The part remaining. 
Her majeſty bought of his executrix the remanent of the laſt 
term of three years. Bacon. 
REMA “RK. 3. /. [remargue, Fr.] Obſervation ; note; 
notice taken. | | 
He cannot diſtinguiſh difficult and noble ſpeculations From 
trifling and vulgar remarks. | Culler on Pride. 
Te REMARK. V. a. [remargquer, Fr.] 1. To note; to ob- 
n 12. To diftinguith ; to point out ; to mark. Not 
in ule. | 
(1.) It is 4 to obſerve 5 © has been 8 that the 


names of ſimple ideas are the leaſt liable to ns: Locke, 
(2.) The pris ner Samſon here I ſeek. | 
—His manacles.remark him, there he ſits. Milton, 


Obſervable wor- 
thy of note. 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had bens 
in time, from the will of the moſt high God, whoſe remarkable = 


words are thus converted. | Radergh, 
——: Tis remarkable, that they 14 
Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 


What we obtain by converſation 4 vaniſhes, unleſs we 
note down what remarkables we have found. Watts. 
REMA'RKABLENESS. . from remarkable.] Obſerya- 

bleneſs ; worthineſs of obſervation. ' 

They ſignify the remarkableneſs of this. puniſhment of the 
| Jews, as ſignal revenge from the crucified Chriſt. Hammond. 

REeMa'RKABLY. adv, [from remarkable.] Obſervably ; ; in 

a manner worthy of obſervation. 

- — Chiefly aſſur d, 

Remarkably ſo late, wt thy ſo dui: 

So faithful love. Milton, 

Such parts of theſe: writings, as may be remarkably ſtupid, 
ſhould become ſubjects of an occaſional criticiſm. Vatts. 

REeMa'RKER. 2. / [remarkear, Fr.] Obſerver; one that 
remarks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outſhine the author 
by writing a better book on the ſame ſubject, he would ſoon 
be convinced of his own inſufficiency... /-. 11, Watts. 

Reme'DIaBLE. adj. [from remedy. }] Capable of remedy. 
Renz“ DIATE. adj. [from me Medicinal ; ere 

a remedy. Not in uſe. £ 

| All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the ranths 5 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate  - 

In the good man's diſtreſs. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 

RE NME DILESS., adi. (from remedy.] Not ener ny. ; 
irreparable; A incurable. 
— Sad ZEſculapius | 

Impriſon'd was in chains remedileſs.. 2 penſer. 

The war, grounded upon this general rembdiliſs l, 
may be the general, the NAY or the neceſſary war. 

1 Raleigb's Efſays+ 


* * * 
"Ay bk | * rightful doom with birch: woll Ce HT 
5 Mere loft in death, till he that dwelt above wy 


352d (ts) Ling then nf fe tag wag 


duly paid. 1 42 
And — over, to E 


er me. 


High-thron d org bliſs ker ae Balda %, Resta naaa v. J, lten, remember] One * 


4 his g er pe us oft A NM. A. 
Platter him K may, as choſe are i at flattering, who are 
for nothing elſe; but in the mean time, the poor man: is 


0 under a Femediles delafion. 


„ South: 


members. 10 WAS $4}. by SY Fab, A 425 \ 
A brave maſter to ee, and a — 4 of the leaſt 


good; officez; for hiv" ack de tranſplanted naſe” of. 
Rene bn fils. 


| Reme! DILESSNESS./#. J from dd 9 n Reus“ MBRAN CE, . Sf {remembrance, Fel. 1. Retention 


RE ME DV. 2. /.- [remedinm,: Latin; rt made, French. 
A medicine by which any illneſs is cured. 2. Cure 5 
any uneaſineſs. 3. That which counteracts any evil: with 


to, for, or gi ; for is moſt uled. 4. Neparation 3 


means of repairing any hurt. 
1.) The difference between poiſons FA . is eaſily 


nown by their effects; and pee, reaſon ſoon diftinguithes 


bein virtue and vice. Soft. 

ES J Here hope began to dawn; relle d to . {op 

Ty RY on this her utmoſt 7 medy. CITY 03; be Dh. 

O how ſhort my interval of weft N een 

Our griefs how ſwift, our remedies how ſſow . Fru. 
(3. What may be remedy or cure . 

To evils, which our own miſdeeds have wrought... Milton. 


Civil government is the proper reurch for. the inconyenienties 
of the ſtate of nature. 
8 have been made for ſome remedy ai * evil. 


Swift, 

(4 Things, Wühdüit all remedy, tant 10 8 
Should be without regard. r I Shake]. "Macbeth. 
In the death of a man there is no remedy. bs; a. * 


7 REME “DV. v. a. [remedier, Fr.] 
2. To repair or remove miſchief. 
(I.) Sorry we are, that any good and cody; mind e 
grieved with th chat which is done; but to remedy their grief, lieth 
not ſo much i in us as in themſelves. N i Hooler. 


9% REM EM BER. w. 2. remembrer, 4 F, . remembrare, 
Ital.] t. To bear in mind any thing; not to forget. 
2. To recollect; to call to mind. 3. To keep in mind; 

to have preſent to the attention, 4. To bear in mind. 
with intent of reward or puniſhment. To mention; 
not to omit. 6. To put in mind ; to fret to recollect; 
to remind. 7. To preſerve from being forgotten. ( 
(.) Remember not againſt us former i iniquities. Hf. lxxix. $. 
Remember thee ! | | 
Ay thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a piace : 
In this diſtracted brain. Remember thee" © ' '''”* » Shateſp. © 
(̃ .) He having once ſeen and remembered me, even from the 
"vin began to be in the rierward;, Sidney. 
e are ſaid to remember any thing, when the idea of. i it ariſes 
in the mind wail 2 conſe1oulneſs that we have had this idea be- 
fore. Watts on the: Mind. 
| (3:) Mee; what I warn thee, ſhun to en 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence. Ifikkan. 
This is to be remembered, that it is not poſſible now. to keep 
a young gentleman from vice by a total i e of it; Unleſs 
you will all his life mew him up. | 
G. ) Cry unto God; for you ſhall be remembered af him, Bar. 
He brings them pak, 
Rememb'ring mercy and his covenant ſworn. Al 

(.) A citation, ought to be certain, in reſpect of the perſon 

ad: for, if ſuch certainty be therein omitted, ſuch citation is 


1. To cure ; "Y 'to heal. 


| invalid, as in many caſes hereafter to be remembered. £4 
rate ) His hand and leg n without threatning 
er remembering than chaſtifing., _— 
Joy, being altogether wanting 
It dall remember me the more of ang Shakeſp. 
It grieves my heart to be remember d thus 1 
By any one, of one ſo glorious. Chapman. 


Theſe petitions, and 
London, were ample materials for a conference with the lords, 


who might be thereby remembered of their duty. Clarendon. 
I would only remember them in love and prevention, with 
che doctrine of the : 200% 54 the exawple of the Grecians. 


. Holyaay. | 


Locle. 


"| Locke. 


Milton. 


e anſwer of the common council of 


in memory z:: memory. 2. Re collection. revival of any 
idea; reminiſcence-: 3. Honourable: memory. Out of 
-uſe. 4. Tranſmiſſion of a fat from one to another. 
F. Account 'preferved. 6. Memorial. 7. A token by 
which any 5 is kept i in the memory. 8: Notice of 


0 Shin Bſent Power of remembering. 
Ke ) Though Cisten then but young, an has not 1 wore - 


e e Ry 
5 6 Had memory been loſt with i innocence, 


: Twas his chief puniſhment to in ſtore _ 
TH Tue fad remembrance what he was before. 
Sharp remembrance on the Engliſh part, 
; Ad ſhame of being match'd by ſuch a foe, 7 4, 
"Rouſe cohſcious Virtue up in every heart. 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear 
To me thou ow'lt," to me the vital ai. 
. I hate thy beams, ö 
That bring to my 7emembrante from what tate «Sin $a5 
fell; how glorious once above thy ſphere. Nikon. 
"Remembrance is when the ſame idea recurs, without the ope- 


' . 
Denham. 
H . 


Dy 
Pope” 4 o 


ration of the like object on the external ſenſor. 44066 
BRB | 95764752279 
Seeming and favour all the winter long, 

Grace and remembrance be unto you. both. rc 
(4. = — Titan, 6 
Among the heavens, th'-immortal fact diſ lay d, 1 
Leſt the remembrance of his grief ſhould ail, 
And in the conſtellations wrote his tale. 0 . 


(S.) Thoſe proceedings and remembrances are in the N 
| beginning with the twentieth year of Edward I. 
(6.) But in remembrance of ſo brave a deed, £4 


A; tomb and funeral honours I decreed. : Dryden, 
(7+) I have remembrances of yours, 

That I have longed to redeliver. Sela Hamlet. 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's fake. © bees. 


(8.) Let vour remembrance ſtill apply to — hy g 6-414 37% 
| 'Shakeſp. 


Preſent kim eminence, both with eye and to 
(9.) Thee I have heard relating what was — * 
Ere my remembrance. Milton. 
ReME/MBRANCER. . J. [from remembrance.] | 1. One that 


reminds ; one that Lew in mind. 2. An officer ol the 


 exchequer.- 1} 4 SALE, 207; 1813 t ; 
(1) A f tm the agent for his maſter, | 5 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold | 
The hand faſt to her lord. Shaleſp. Cymbeline. E 


God is preſent in the conſciences of good and bad ; he is 
2 is a remembraicer to call our actions to mind, and à wit- 
neſs to brin g chem to judgment. 9 | 
Would I were in my grave; | | 
0 For, living here, you're out my curs'd remembrancers : , 

I once was * | 21 Otway's Venice Preſerw d. 

42.) All are igeſted i into books, and ſent to the remembran- 
cer of the exchequer, that he make proceſſes upon them. Bacon. 


7% REM REIE, V. 4. [remercier, Fr.] To thank. Ob- 


ſolete. 
Off ring his leovice and his deareſt life * # 
For her defence, againſt that earle to fight 
She him remercied, as the patron of her lire. 


Stenſer. 


TR REMIGRATE. v. n. [remigro, Lat.] To remove back 


again. 
Some other ways he propoſes to diveſt had bodies of their 
borrowed apes, „ and make them TO? to their firſt ſimpli- 


City. $1 Boyle. 
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cuſtoms which, b occaſional rem! et, r diffuſed in 
E e e e 
To Rn . 0 4 He: mind} | To pot in ming - to 
1 . B eg 
Whey. age itſelf; which will dt be dess, hall be in 7 
+ Teſt, foize and ren us of our mortal! 'by pains i}: dulne(s 
of ſenſes ; yet then the unit the mind ſhall be in its fult 
vigour.. 7 South. 's Ser, 
The braxen figure, of the conſy], with, the ring on. his 


mme . 


Rein bse RCB. . Ii (reminiſcens, Late J, RecolleWon ; 
recovery of ideas. 


J caſt about for all cir cumſtances that may revive, „ 
ni id 


ry or remintfcence.' 5 5 5 


For the other part of memory, * rem Which i is 
the retrieving of à thing at preſent. i forge b or 'but rr re- 
membered, 55 ſettin he mind to ran ack every. little cell * the 


thus, 90 67 how. accadentally does the ching 
ſought for offer i! tſelf to th e mind? "Fe 7 


| ! 
Remiyisce' N TIAL, a Wied. wake Ade to 


 reminiſcence. 


brain ; while it i: 


Would truth diſpenſe; we could, be. contest with, . ; 


| knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual acquiſition 
wats but reminifcential. evocation. FT e, 
Remi'ss, adj. [remis, Fr. remis, Lat. . 10 Not vigo- 
tous; flack: 2. Not careful ; ſlothful. 3. Not intenſe. 
(I.) The water deſerts the corpuſtles, unleſs it flow with a 
precipitate motion; for then it hutries them out alon with it, 
til} its motion becomes more languid and remiſt. 

; (2.) Mad ire and wrathful fury makes de weep, 7149 
That thus we die, while remiſs traitors fleep.— Shakeſp. 
If when by God's grace we baye conquered - the- firſt diff 


culties of religion, we 


our guard, God 8 ſpirit will not Jha 2 ſtrive with us. 


* e FO itatfon. 
our candour, in \pardoning. my errors, ma me more 
remiſs in pom "Fa l „ Dryden. 
R Theſe ne nervous, bold, thoſe: laat 11 remiſs 5 - 

Here cold ſalutes, but there a lover's kifs. Rojcommon. 
Rex SSIBLE. dj. [from remit. I ee 0p Peveft 


REMI“ss N. n. J. Kremlin, Fr. remifo, Lat.] 1. Abate- 
ment; relaxation ; moderation. 2. Ceſſation of intenſe- 
neſs. 3. In phyſick, remiſſton is when. a diſtem per abates, 
but does not go quite off before it returns again. 4. Re- 
1 abatement of e or claim. ($5 mannes 
ea Os + 4 
* Error, miſclaim and forgetfulnef do now. and then be- 
come ſuitors for ſome: remiſſn of extreme rigour. Bacon. 
(2.) In September and October theſe. diſeaſes do nat abate 
and remit in proportion to the remiſſiun of the ſun's heat. 


Woodward. 


This difference of intention and remiſſion of the mind in 
| thinking, every one has experimented in himſelf. - Locke. 


(4.) Not only an expedition, but the remiſſion of a duty or 


tax, were tranſmitted to poſterity after this manner. Adalſon. 
Another ground of the biſhop's fears is the ne of the 
firſt fruits and tenths. | ( Swift. 


(5.) My pennance is to call Lucetta back, 
And aſk — for my folly paſt. Pak; Shateſp- | 
That plea FE 
With God or man will gain thee no 8 8 


Many believe the article of remiſſion of fins, but Top be 
lieve it without the condition of repentance or the fruit holy 
life. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Rewr'ssLy. adv. [from remiſs.] 1. Careleſly ; negligent- 
ly ; without cloſe attention. 2. Not vigarouſY'z. not 
wich endeur or 9 ; * 


oodward, : 


grow careleſs and femiſe, and neglect | 


* * * 


yu .) How ſhould it then be in our. pdawes't0. do it es 
remiſily ? ſo that out defird bei anal 6. N 

gree o earneſtrſt here unto no 

(ich There was not an equal — 1 

et ehis matior ang dts er ehr 1 OR 

more rem in it. ry oft t bd  Clarendos. 
RBO Zs E88. „ J 12 ey ] Casamed _— 

gence eoldneſs; 3 want of ardour\; inattention. | | 

fl — — Future evilss \ «YA 

> On news. or by remif}neſs n conceiy 4. vd 3119 

* naw to — en Gerte 2 — Sa 

* t offen 4 their doom * 

Small raiſe) From ray 2 remiſaneſi comes. Denbam. 

Jack, through the. Temione/3 of conſtables, has Aua found 

- . $ to: elcape, Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fob» Bull. 

c great concern — God e is ſo fur from 

88 argum e, in us, at. t ou t to excite our ut- 

et 8. * * Rogers" s Sermons. 


To REMI T. ». a. [reagttos Yar * 15 * relax ; te make 


DON * ie 


leſs intenſe. . 2. Fo forgive a puniſhment. 3 [ Remettre, 
1 To pardon a fault. 4. 0 give up; to reſign, 
' [Remettre; Fr ak To defer; to refer. Ps To. put a- 
1 gi im Euftody.. © . Fo ſend? money to” "a "diſtant Place. 
o reſtore, e in uſe 
1. 80 willin ly doth OE remit his ire. Milton, 
Our ſupreme. 2 oh nremit 5 
His anger; and — 4 = far remoy'd,, - 
Not mind us not affending, fatisfy”s erde | 
With what is puniſh d. lten, 
= 2.) With ſoppliant pray'ts their rs a 
vy 2 Na 2 Alt won Joo > | 
\ Their anger, and remit the . « Dr. 
be magiſtrate can often, where the publick 1050 demands 


not the execution of the law, mt the puniſhment of criminal 
offences by his ow authority, but r remit the ſatisfac- 
tion due to any: private man. 1 Locte. 
(30 At my lovely Tamora's intreats, 

I down theſe young men's heinous faults. Shaleſp. 
Whoſe ſdever ſins; ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and 

- whole ſoever fins, ye retain, they are retained. Jo. xx. 23. 
(4-). In grievous and inhumanccrimes, offenders ſhould be re- 
mitted: to. their prince to be puniſhed in the N where they 


have 2 _ Hay Ward. | 
94 tian crown I to your hands rand 3... 
Wd Lp it, take his heart who oe it. © Dryden. 
Heaven. thinks fit 5 
T bee to thy former fury to remit. -Dryden's Dran. Love. 


5.) The biſhop had certain proud instructions in the front, 
e there were a pliant clauſe at the foot, that remitted all 
to the tſhop's diſcretion. : Bacon Henry VII. 
I remit me to themſelves, and challenge their A inge- 
nuity to ſay, e they have nen ſometimes ſuch ſhiverings 
Kuhn them. | Government. of the Tongue, 
(6.) This bold n with ſeemimg ane heard, 
he pris' ner was remitted to the guard. 1 Dryden. 
; (7. ) They obliged themſelves to remit 4 rate of twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, divided into ſo 
many monthly payments. Addiſon on Lal. 
(8. The archbiſhop was retained priſoner, but after a ſhort 
time remitted to his liberty.” 100 Hayward. 
To Rumi! 7. v. 3. 1. o llacken; to grow lele intenle. 
2. To abate by growing less cager. 3. [In phylick. To 
grow by intervals leſs violent, though. nos. ahn inter- 
mitting. 

(.) When our peine rend the eee of our | ſpeech 
remits too. Broome Notes on the g 
(.) As, by degrees, they remitted of their induſtry, loathe 
- ch E 75 e to their 9 they Bri = mou 
7 iples winch had Fam to worthy thoughts. 

e dan P. 7 ' VA | Soeth's gema. 
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to cuſtody. 4 ewe N 2 — 4 ger 11 Mort ll #1 
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190 ſoar my to d Ps, and retards. th elr 


or a ki 


Reuirra xen. le [from ve FA The act ef pay — paſſage through the water. 
ing money at a d ant Place. 2. Sum ent to « diſtant. \'(z.) Of fiſhes 47755 fall find- in ums the whale . 
5 8 $4 | roach and remor 71 Piencham on Blazoning. 
95 97 A Spiel ui aniong . jig Ri wo" e. The! retire! ho about three quarters of a yard long; his 


veral remittances. Audion on Italy. 


RENT ER. n. . Cremettre, Fr. by 170 Obe who remits. or 
procures the conveyance and Wa ofen 
common law.] A reſtitution of one that bath two titles 


to lands or tenements, and is ſeined of them by his latter T, 


Ws unto his title chat i is more ancient, incaſe where the 


r is defecti ve. 3 uu 
1 You faid, if I KO a ek FP in Lens, : 
od 5 _ be in og ven ould he wha F * 

| 5 8 interim my letters ce 
Of n 5 0 a an RN . 
f 'Re/ MNANT. . [.-[corrupted* 44 . Rades, 3 


that Sich is 40 ; that which remains. 


Poor key: cold figure of a holy kin on 
"Thou Eloodlehs — of that 4 biota * 75 5 al 


Be t lawful that L 1 invocate thy, ghoſt ? 


4414 # 


Shakeſfedre's Richard Ut. 
Beit me K hence ** < 
Fr om forth the noiſe and rumour of the teld, IEF 
CT I may think the remmaut of my thoughts. s * 0 
. About his ſhelves © * 
Remnant of ackthread and old cakes of 01 
Were thinly K atter d. Fate. 725 1 "494 


I was entr cated to get chem ſome relpite and breathing by a 
faw no probability to 75 7 * the 


ceſſation, without Inch hey 


Ba: ores that had yet ele 


caped, King Charles. 
It ſeems that the 7 erg of the eee en 


uch 1 deluge e:. oy 7 tt ag” Bacon. 
he remnant E is 0 A, 
To tire 5 our paces; 175 25 ns be, T. ale... 
A fet le army and an em 10 Bon, * 
1 of mighty battles Fought in Vain. | 2 on 
See the poor remnants of theſe. ſlighted r 
My hands fhall Ke what e'en thy rapine Ge, * Pope! 
ach ule 9 e latter was, a remnant of popery, 
I neve admitted 75 TY? 177 vulgit tongue. * eil. 


ä Re' NANA. adj (coruptly formed Fromm: pe Res 
maining; Alen. g E of (.) 
| — bid the foal) 26 T3315! 
No future pain for me; but roi: nt 
A lover more proportion'd to her bed; 
And quiet dedicate het-remmant life F 
To the juſt duties of an bumble wife. Prior. 


REMO ETER. Furt. (from remel?. F Mekted- again. 92 
Tt were good to try in glas works, whetlier the erudde ma- 


terials, mingled with laſs already made and reren, do not 
facilitate the making of glaſs with lefs heut. Bacon. 


Ne NST * en [remon{irance,. Fr. from. remon- 
flrate.] Show ; diſcovery. Not in uſe. 
8 1 

(1.) You may marvel, why I 2 not rather " 
Make raſh remonſtrauce of my hidden power,, | 
Than let him be fo loſt. Shakeſp. 


640. for Meaf. 


(2.) The ſame God, which revealeth it to them, would alſo | 


give them power of confirming” it unto others, either with mi- 


_ raculous operation, or with ſtrong and invincible rennſtrance 


ler. 
up a eo Lance, 


of _ reafoh. 
wrap of dw ghters have drrwü 


er 


75 in = Spe they offered to bate him the article of bread 
Aud bord; in hi tea-table, Addiſon, Spectator. 
Importunate 1 ns lurrbunck the man, aud N ſuffer 


Hurt to attend t be Teo of Fultice.” uss 


YL 7, EMO NS TRA IE. vn. [riminft9,” Lat. renonflrer, gh 


F, Sh, To, make. a ftrong repreſentation z. to thay; reaſons” 
on any ide in Of Gs un Le 2945 on vob. © 


441 


one. 2. [In 5 


. men were in 


 REMO'T E. 44. Fe ee 


. n 


ſet forth, Ade their father, having refuſed to mked: : 


Rogers," > 1 arg:{o.lacred, that men will — part 


body before three inches and n half over, thence tapering to the 
tail end; his mouth two inches and a half over; his chops 
ending angularly; the nether a little broader; and produced 
rward near an 12 cop Ups rough with a great number of 


little prickles Grew, 

oRe' MORATE. © a. banner, Latin] To hinder ; to 

delay. 1 - Dig. : 
REMO'RSE. n. . [remorſur, Lat.] 1. pain of guilt. 2. 


Tengerneſs; pity ; ſympathetick ſorrow. 
(1), Not that he velie they could be beine from that F 

| Umpious act by any remo 2 ? of conſtience, or that they had not 
| wickedneſs enoug i to deſign and execute it. Clarendon. 
2.) Many little eſteem of their own lives, yet, for remorſe 


their wives and children, would be withheld. SHenſer. 
Ru thou tead'ft this faſhion of thy malice 
e laſt hour of act; and then tis 1 i 
2. . lt ſhew thy merey and 2 4 05 more ric a 
Nn is ING Nr (3 apparent. efrue 
24491 * End ei ſp. Merchant of Venice. 


* Then es ſlighted me into the river, apts as ale remorſe 
2 they would have droyned 4 bitch's blind puppies.  Shakeſp. 
| 2, Curſe. on th' unpard' ning prince; whom, tears can draw 
1 Te no remorſe; Who rules 7 lion's law. Dryden. 


Rewo'sser vi. adj. [remorſe and full. J 1. Tender; com- 
Paſſionate. 2. It ſeems to have had once the ſenſe of 
pitiable. 5 
— ) © "3" TRA think not I flatter, $; 
Va and ling. remorſeful, well accortpliſh'd. dalah. 
[Love, chat comes too late, ; 
Like a remorſiſul pardon; flowly carried, 2 . 
\To the great Ender turns a. ſowre offence. Sbaleſtear . 


bs gaudy, blabbing, and remofſeful day 
5 1 into the boſom of the ſea. Shokgp. Henry VI, 
| 651 K 1 Koe ſtr 85 5 haſted the report 
of this his fellowes. mo remorceful fate. batman. 
Arg 25200. ., I from remorſe. ]. Weh cruel; 
nnn 
Where © were the n ohe, when the remor ſeleſs 
We 'd o'er the ea lov'd L 2255 N 4½ . 
0 the inexpreſſihle horrour that will ſeize upon a ſinner, when 
ne ſtands arraigned, at the bar of divine juſtice! when he, ſhall 
- tee tos accuſer, his judge, the witneſſes,” all his rem? ſeleſs ad- 
Aries, South's Sermons. 
L. Diſtant; not 1mme-. . 
diate. 2. Diſtant ;- not at hand. 3. Removed. far off; 
placed not near. - Foreign. * Diſtant; not cloſely 
connected. 6. Aber: not agreeing. 7. Abſtracted. 
1.) In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, it is not boy rem ie 


. and. — apparent good that affects us. Locke. 
5 Their riazg al all at once was ap the ſound - 
of ke heard remote. © - Milton. 
(3) The areh-chymigk mans, p far f m us remote, 
| Prodgces with terreſtrial humour mixed | 
Here in the dark fo eg won precious things. Milton. 
Remote from men with. e pals'd his days, 
Prayer allchis bus 'neſs, A His  Þ eaſure, praiſe, f "Panel, 
. In quiet ſhades, content wit rural ports, 8 12 
- Give me a life, remote from gailty courts. - Granville. 


= bs An unadyiſed tranſiſienc) from the effect to th remote 
Glanville. 
gel alm ſerves not to furniſh the mind with intermediate 
ideas, that ſhew the connection of remote ones. - Locke. 
(6.) All thoſe propoſitions, how remote (oever from reaſon, 
with their lives, than 
Locate . 
aces des HC by any thought, either 
I bodies, it Th m this uniform 
| a Locke, 


uffer themſelves. to doubt of 
i (7+ ) Wherever the mind 
1 or ramote from fig | 
idea of ct no where find. any | bounds, | 
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In the firſt front amidſt a laughter d 9 70 ie en 
High on the mound he dy d. f gi 75. 
Rene russ. #, f. [from remate.] Slate t being re- 
mote; diſtance; not nearneſs. 
The joys of heaven are like the ſtars, which by reaſon of 0 our 
e appear extremely little. 
Titian Ae brown and earthly cclours upon, the =. 
rt, and has reſerved his greater light "or ce nd the 
ack part of his landſcapes. 15 yden. 
If the greateſt part of bodies eſcape our notice by. their 
remote ncſi, others are no leſs concealed by their wen 1 
ocke. 
His obſcurities generally ariſe from the. remoteneſs of the 
cuſtoms, perſons and things he alludes to. Addiſon. 
Remo'Tion. #. , [from remotus, Lat.] The act of re- 
movin Al $i ca the ſtate of being removed to diſtance-. 


fat ety. were remotion, and 155 defence abſence. 
"ak Shakeſpeare. 


. 2 


Ft 


bed 


— F* + 


FF” A aa 


in reference to amecedency or conſequence ; as to conclude from 
the poſition of the antecedent unto the ooſition: of the conſe- 
quent, or from the remotion of the conſequent to the emotion 
of the antecedent. 5 Brown's Yulgar Erxours. 


moved. 

The Iriſh biſhops have their 3 in fuch ps Ge" that 
they dare not complain of them; for knowing their own inca- 
pacity, and that they are therefore ee at their biſhop's 

will, yield what pleaſeth him. | 

In fuch a chapel, ſuch curate 1s removeable a at the pleaſure of _ 


the rector of the mother church. Aylife's Parergon: 


Remo'val. u. /. [from remove} 1. The act of putting 
out of any place. 2. The act of putting away. N 
Miſſion from a poſt. - 4. The ſtate of being removed. 

(J.) By which removal of one extremity with another, the 
world, ſeeking to procure a remedy, | hath purchaſed a mere ex- 
change of the evil before felt. Hooker. 

(2.) The removal of ſuch a diſeaſe” is not to be attempted 
by active remedies, no more than à thorn in the fleſh is to be 
taken away by violence. A butbnot. 

(3.) If the removal of theſe perth ech their poſts has 
8 ſuch pc pular commotions, the Namur of them 

might have produced fomething more fatal. - Addiſon. 

2 — his remwal was cauſed by his on fears or other 
men's artifices, ſuppoſing the throne to be vacant, the body of 
the people was left at We to chale what form of gavernment 
they pleaſed, Swift. 

(4-) The ſitting Gill of a paralytick, whillt he prefecs it to 
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. a removal, is voluntary. Kere 
ji To REMOVE. v. a. Tribes Lat. ee F r.] 1. To 
2 put from its place ; to take or put away. 2. ro place 


at a diſtance. Is 
WE Good God remove 
The means that makes us ſtrangers ! 
He removeth Ara the ſpeech of the truſty, and taketh away 


the underſtandin the aged. | Fob, xii. 20, 
So would he "= removed thee” out of the ftraight into a 
broad place. „ xxxvi. 655 | 


He longer in this paradiſe to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 
And ſend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground. 


another, is many times in his choice. 
You, who fill the bliſsful ſeats above! 


Let kings no more with gentle ry ſway, © 


. Re 0 vB. n. / 


Departure; act of going away. 


The conſequent @riftly taken may [be a Fama. Illation 
RAMO“VA BLE. adi. {from remove. Such as 0 be e 


2611 Shenſer. s 


Remo! VEDNESS. . /[. 


Shatith. Macbeth. 1 


Remo! VE K. A. 


' Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea to 
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? COW OY ado. ) Ffrom ume. Rt ep UN War ge every monatch he che ſcourge of God, FP e 4 72 
HIGHEST hi 23H 05 ior ro TE ION Hor 0 LET THO 6 85 If fr N thoughts Ulyſſes you remove,» , 
It is nan opinioned, that the earth was thinly linha- Une Who a his ſubſects with a father's. love. Poge't O Gy. 
| bited, at leaſt not remotely: planted before the flood. Brown.” tt (2). T h farther remowued from a title to be innate, 
To ines in Mezentius and Laufus are indeed o allied and the doub to their being native impreſſions on the mind, i 
05 da Vin il's ſenſe, but too like the tenderneſs of Ovid. et 1 ſtronger Againk, © theſe moral principles than the other. Bake. | 
Sr How while the fainting Dutch remotely gt od 40: A, VE, b. n. 1: To change place, x 4. To 00 from 
And tne fam'd Pugene s iron troops retire, 1145 "4 a e 55 ace to other... . 
_ . un. A hon exile muſt for Row precele; inan 


The Wal expir'd, from Candia they mee, 


: * And happy each at home enjoys his love. . 
How: of from pup. and ſtate did 1 remoue s. 
To feed n r al;Þrror. 


[from "the verb.] 1. Change of. place. 
2. Suſceptibility of being removed. Not in uſe. 3. Tranſ- 
lation of one to the place of another. 4. State of being 
removed. 5. Act of moving a cheſman or draught. 6. 
7. The act of changing 
place. 8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation. 9. A ſmall 
diſtance. 10. Act of putting a horte's ſhoes upon different 
feet. 11. A diſh to be changed while the reſt of the 
courſe ere 1 * wy 
I's eare, from'out the -hait'd oake of Jove 
eie . om him, for means mr Xemove | ; ; 
wy his lov'd country. Satman. 
2.) What is early received in any conſiderable ftreng oth of 
945. ows into our tender natures z 3, and therefdre is of 
acyl iowa Slanville 1 gs. 
this favour 50 ſhalt pie © 


$4 ) Rofaline, wear; 
Hold e you this, my ſweet, and give me thine, 
*So ſhalt iron take me 13 Rofaline : 


And change your favours too; fo thall your loves 


Moo contrary deceiv'd by theſe removes. "ys " Shakeſp.. 
"Th This place ſhould be both "ſchool and univerſity, not 
ilton. 


needing a remave to any other, houſe of ſcholarſhip. 

He that conſiders how little our conſtitution can bear a remove 
into parts of this ai „ not much higher than that we breathe in, 
will be ſatisfied, that the allviſe architect has ſuited our organs, 


and the hodies that are to affect them, one to another. Locke, 
. (6.) So look'd Aſtrea, her remove deſign'd, - 
On thoſe diſtreſſed friends the left behind. Waller. 


(7+). Let him,” upon. his 7exzgves from one place to r 
procure recommendation to ſome' perſon of quality reſidin 
the place whither he remo vet) Bacon E b.. 
8.) In all the viſible corporeal world, quite down from us, 
the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of things, 
that in each remove differ very little one from the other. Locke. 
A freeholder is but one remove from a legiſlator, and ought 
to ſtand up in the defence of thoſe laws. Addiſon. 
(9. The fierceſt contentions of men are between creatures 
equal in nature, and capable, by the greateſt diſtinction of cir- 
ee of hut a very ſmall remove one from another. 


o 


L +5 


. 4 


Rogers. 
0 0.) His horſe wanted two remover, your horſe wanted 
nails. Saut. 


RE MO 'veD- þ paxticip. adj, [from remove.) Remote; ſepa- 


rate from others. 

Vour accent is ſomething finer, than you could purchaſe in 
fo removed a 4 | Shakeſp. As you like it. 
[from removed. J 1 he ſtate of being 


removed; ; e eee 
I have eyes under wy ſervice, which look upon his removed- 


weſs. Shakeſpeare. 
1 
The miſlayer . 


from re move One that removes. | 
a. merſtone_is to blame; but the unjuſt 
e is the 2 81 remover. of landmarks, when 
amiſs. 


he defineth 
8 Bacon. 
Haſty fortune maketh an ' enterpriſer and remover, but the 


4 exerciſed fortune maketh the able man. Bacon. 
" Milton's Paradiſe Let. ToRemov'nT. v. . [remonter, Fr.] To maunt 9 2 . 
Stout Cymon ſoon remounts, and cleft in two | 
A His rival's head. Dryden. 
The reſt remounts with the aſcendin Vapours, or is waſhed 
ws 5 into rivers, and nn, into ſea,” Wordward- | 


BREW 


Ren s e .a4. . [from remunerate.] - | Rewardable. - 
* REMU/NERATE. v. a. [remunere, I tin z 'remunerer, 
pe. To reward ; to repaꝝ to W 0 ee 


Ts he not then hebolden to the man; 5 ot 
ih That brought her for this high good turn 0 K ar "re 4. 5 
Ves; and will nobly renmmmerate. Fbaleſ⸗ oh Titus „ 
Money the king thought not fit to deman 
8 ſatis faction in matters of ſo great importance; and be- 
cauſa he could not remunerate them with any general pardon, 
being prevented therein by the coronation pardon. 1 


becauſe he had 


0 r 

To REND. v. 4. -pret, and part. pull oh bene, r. 
To tear with violence ; to lacerate 

Will you hence ©. 
5 5 the tag return . whoſe rage dock Hes” 
Like, interrupted wager s, and'perbear | 
| What they are Uled to ber? 
He ren a/lion/ag he ie 1 WN a kid, and he had no- 

ile in his hand. Jud. xiv. 4. 

0 Iwill not rend away all the kingdom, but give one. tribe to 

ſom ©2351 e 

1 By the thund'rer's firoke it from th root is rent, |. 
80 ſure the blows, which from high heaven are ſent. Cowley 


* 24, 


In another parable he repreſents the great condeſcenſi ions, * 
| wherewith the Lord ſhall remunerate the fanhful ſervant. Pople. 1 — G e 
ReMonsxA' TION. 7. / [remuneration Pr. remuneratio, = wor 5 e ges . * 7 0 . 
Latin.] Reward ; requital ; tecompenſe; repayment. my eee eee „ 
Bear this ſignificant. to the On — Jaquenetta z chere. {phe lurkin old upon dhe fatal tree; „ 
| is emu eration ;" for the beſt ward of mine honovur'is Teward- Then rene it ORE. | ky nh: 1 Hei, 


N ing my dependants. | 
- He begets a ſecurity of himſelf, and a careleſs eye on the laſt 
remunerations. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


out any proſpect of an evil remuneration. '\ , _ 
Rem! NERATIVE. adj. [from romunerate. | Exerciſed in 


giving rewards. - 
The knowledge of party actions ſeems \rehuilits' to the 


attainment of that great end of God, in the manifeſtation of = 
Boyle. 


punitive and remumeruti ve juſtice. yep 0 
7. Remu'nuuR, v. a, [re and TR To utter back 
in murmurs; to repeat in low hoarſe ſounds. 

Her fate is whiſper'd „4 gentle breeze, 
And told in ſighs to all t trembling trees; 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood. 


Pope. 


To REMU“RMUR. v. 3. [remirmuro, Latin.) To murmur 


back; to echo a low hoarſe ſound. 
Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 382 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air; "ov 


The realms of Mars remurmur d all around, | 


And echoes to th* Athenian ſhoars'rebound, Dryden. 
His untimely fate, th' Angitian woods 91 JÞ ; 
In fighs remurmur d to the Fucine floods. Dryden. 


RE“ NAR D. . 5 [renard, a fox, Fr.] The name of a fox 
in fable. 

Before the break of day, 

8 through the hedge had made his way. 


Dryden. 


riſing. again into being. 
: REena' SCIBLE,., adj, [renaſeer, Lr) Toſibie to be pro- 
| duced again, 


Rencou'nTER. 1. % [rencontre, Fr.] 1. Claſh; colliſion. 
2. Perſonal oppoſition. 

- Sudden combat without premeditation: 
(a. ) You may as well expect two bowls ſhould grow ſenſible 
by rubbing, as that the rencounter of any bodies ſhould awaken 
them into perception. Collier. 


(2.) Virgil's friends thought fit to alter a 5 in Venus's 
ny. * 


ſpeech, that has a relation to the rencounter. | 
So when the trumpet ſounding Siren the ſigns) - 


The juſtling chiefs in rude encounter jams 7 
So meet, and ſo renew the dextrous _ N 
Their clattering arms with the fierce ſhock reſound... Gran. 


(3-) The contederates ſhould turn to their adyantage their 
apparent odds in men and horſe ; and by that means out- num- 
ber the enemy in all 7encounters and engagements. 


claſh; to collide. 2. To meet an enemy unexpeRed]y.- 
4 To Kirmiſh with another, - a * bt Vo hand to 
. | x + a oh 


o 4 1 % ＋ : 1 1 4 4 o 1 ” 
5 = ' 7 2 : n a 'S £4 of k x 17 1 * , 
1 £ % ” - = - 4” *© — = CES * 1 ” 


wy 


Shakeſp. Love's Labour Lol. 


A collation is a donation of ſome vacant benefice in the 2 
church, eſpecially when ſuch donation is freely beſtowed Wich- 


u. 


RENASce Nr, ad. [renaſcens, Lat. -] Produced again; ; 


To RE NAVI ATE. v. 4. Tee; and W 3 To fail again. 


3. Looſe or caſual engagement. 


| Addiſon, 
To Rencou'nTER. v. A. Cencantrer, French! 1. To 


Is it not as much reaſon to ſay, when monarchy was 
"ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt revolted ſubjects, that 
Hod was, careful to preſerve monarchical power, by rending a 


RB NDER. 1 [from rend.] One that rebds; 2 tearer., 
To REIN DEE, v. 4. (rendre, French J 1., To return,; to 
pay back, 2:, To reſtore ; to give back: 

with the adverb back. 

To inveſt with qualities ; to make. 
"to exhibit. 6. To tranſlate. | 
Yield. to 5 up. 8. To afford; 


5. To repreſent; 
7. oF ſurrender ; to 
to give to be uſed. 


15 T &y that render eval for good are ene is 
”Y IF Th ; ih; xxxviii. 
Will ye . redgumparits Kn Poel, iii. 4+ 


Let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs « or miſery, and ſee 
there God, the righteous judge, ready to render 1. man ac- 


cording to his deeds... . * 8 Locle. 
(2.) Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; ; 
Then with 2 gentle ebb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main. Aa ſor. 


” men that can render a reaſon. 
Saint Auguſtine renders another reaſon, for which the a- 
| paſtes obſerved fore legal rites and ceremonies for a time. 
M dite. 

(4. ) Becauſe the nature of man carries him out to action, it 

is no wonder if the a. nature an kim ſolicitous about Fn 
iſſue, — a Sermons. 


| Lan anſwer love, 1 abs blis e 1 
5.) 1 heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother, 
Po he did renuer him the po 29 unnaturat 


Thomſon. 


That liv'd mongſt men. al u Shobelpeare; 
(.) Render it . Engliſh- a circle — tis more trul 
eta. ſphere! Burnett Theory of the Earth. 


He has a clearer idea of ſtrigil and Fenn a cyrry-comb 


and cymbal, wiych ave the ale names dictionaries render 


them by. Locke. 

e uſes 4 Packet tifitilatio 3 the word we may almoſt 

7 ẽ,ã maſter of a great preſence of mind. Brose. 

(J. I will cllt him to fo fit account. | 

That e ſhall render every glory up- 

Or T will tear the reck' ning from his heart. 5 \Shateſp. 

y 1 rend rilg my perioir to them, may engage their 2 

Charles. 

hb with: whom he uſed to at of mee. to — to Fender 


mimſelk upon conditions to the earl Clarendon. 
Would he render up Hermione, 1 
And keep Aſtyanax, I ſhould be bleſt! 4. Philizs. 
0 ) og renders its "uy ie to N and virtue. 


27 * N. atly, , 


. 


1 Coriolawis | 


Kings, xi. 13. 


Hertled empire into a multitude of little governments. Locke. 
When its way th* impetuous paſſion found, | 
1 rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I wound. © Pape. 


commonly | 
To give upon demand. 4. 


(3.) The ſluggard is wiſer in his own F | 


Proverbs, xxvi. 16. 
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of Cloten's death, we being not RR nor ane 6 

Among the bands, may drive us to a Fender, _ "Shateſd. 

Rags 2 vous. . /. [rendez wits, French, 1 . Aſfembly ; 

meeting appointed. 2. A. ſign; that draws mi er. 
3. Place »ppointed or aſſembly. 5 

* 

nent of cracked 2 5% that wear their banden, in their 

head inſtead of their hat. ka Bacon. 

(3.) A commander of. many ſhips ſhould rather. keep 

fleet together, than have it ſevered ifar-aſunder;z- for the atte 

ance of meeting .them again at the next rende, would con- 

ſume time and victualss }, Raleigh Afolog y. 

The king appointed bis wboler my 60 be. draun together 

to a rendezwens at Marlborough IF 1 | Glaktndor. * 
This was the general rendezwcus which they: all. got 
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RREN EGA“ DE. . * 1 Spaullt renegat, Fiesch 
REN EGA“ DO. One that 2 from the faith; 
„ 17 5 " One who deferts to the enemy; a re- 


volter. 
(1.) There lived a French renegads i in hy a! place, 9 


* 


the Caſtilian and his wife were kept priſoners. Addiſon. 
(2.) Some ſtraggling ſoldiers might. groin . but 
they would not revolt in troops. cay of Piety. 
If the Roman government ſubſi ſted now, — qa det have 
had renegade ſeamen and ſflipwrights enough, + Arbuthnot. 
by REE GE. . g. [rereg, Lat. renier, Fr] To difown. 
| His W p. s heart, 
Which, in the ſcuffles of great fights, hath burſt $90 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper. Shakeſþ. 


Such ſmiling ro-;"1es as theſe ooth every paſſion, | 
Renege, "affirm, and turn their halcyon beakxs | 
With every gale and vary of their maſters. © "Shakefie care. 
The drag 

and thy trut! 
To RENE“ W v. 4. [re and new ; reno, Latin.] 1. To 
renovate; to reſtore to the N ſtate. 2. To repeat; 


to put again in act. 3. To begin again. 4 12 theology, 
to make anew ; to transform to new life. 

In ſuch a night. 2 
ther'd the enchanted herbs, 1 5 
Shaleſp. Merch. of Venice. 


. 1 


* 


1.) — 
| Melea ga ga 
That did rene old ZEſon.., 
Let us go to Gilgal, and reneay the kingdom there, 
The eagle caſts, its bill, but renegus his age. 
ERenecb'd to life, that ſhe might daily die, he ls 
I daily doom'd to follow. | Dryden's Theo, and. Honor. 
2 (2. 4 Thy famous grandf ather 10 
Doth live again in thee; long may'ſt thou live, 
To bear his im and renew his glories Shakeſp. 
The body percuſſed hath, by reaſon of the percuſſion, a tre- 
pidation wrought in the miu parts, and ſo reneweth the 
ee of the air. Bacon” 4 Natura! Hiftory. 
The bearded corn 195 5 2 4 
From earth unaſſe d, nor was that ear D „ 
(3.) The laſt great age, foretold by ſac a pr 4 
| Renews its finiſh'd courſe, Saturnian times 
Row! round again. Dryden's Virgil's Paſtorali. 
(.) It is impoſſible for thoſe that were once enlightened—if 
me mall fall away to rene them again unto repentance. 
Hebrews, vi. 6. 
Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that perfect will of God. Rom... . 


RENTECWABLE. ad. (from renew, | Capable to be re- 
newed. | 


2 
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e a4 See ey: l i fete Tels ene, 


(a.) The philoſophers4ſtone and a holy war are but the ren- . 


*. 


Re NOva'T10N.: 


of this war is to make me renege my conſcience - 
18 King Charles. 


1 Sam. 


 Holyday. | 


— 


Sui Mi iſeellanics, 


n at pleaſure. 
act of en 3 


Riws war. n, J. [from reneww.] The 
1 1 
t behoved the deity; iſting in the ſe of mer. 
mankind, to renew 22. e from oy oſt time, 2 
rectify abuſes, with ſuch: authority for the ren ab and rei. 
F as, * | ſufficient idence of the truth of what was 
revealed. | orbes. 
Re'nirexcy.” u. fe font ir The refilla get in 
ſolid bodies, when they preſs upon, or are impelled one 
againſt another, or the reſiſtance that a body makes on 
account of weight. , Quincy, 
RENITENT:. 1 [reniters, Latin] Acting againlt any 
n ulſe by ela ſtick power. 
By an inflation of the muſcles, they become loft, = FP yet 
e like ſo many pillows diſſipating the force of the preſ- 


and, minghng more and more with that-vily-Jiguor, they ſacked - 
it all up. 4 of ; Burnet's Thea: . of the Eatth. 7 ; tyre, and ſo. taking away the ſenſe of Dan. Kay. 
"To RENDEZVOv!s. V. 1. [from the gonel] Leo meet ata ENNET..#, / See Run N Er. 
| A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
place appointed." | 75 9 .. reunet is turred. Hleyer on; the Humour: 
Rexoai'TioN: E. 9 an 2 Sirrendeing je t rr. 7. . {properly riinette,\a little queen; ].A 
of yielding. RENELTIN E. I kid of apple:| .- 


| 1 

A golden rennet is a very pleaſant and 5 fruit, of a yellow 
fluſn, and the beſt of bearers for. all ſorts of ſoil; of which 
there are two-ſorts;; the Jarge fort and the ſmall. Mort. 
Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rennetings, are of a_ 
Fruer tenacious nature, Mortimer Huſbandry, 


To RENOVATE. v. 4. [renows, Latin. ] To renew; to 


reſtore to the firſt ſtate. 
All nature feels the renovaliag force | | 
Of winter, only to the thoughtlefs 0 
In ruin ſeen. why; a PTE; s Winter, 
84 4 [renowation, French; rena atio, 
Lat.] Renewal; the act of eme 3 the ftate of being ; 
renewed, | 
Sound continueth ſome Gall time, wbich is a renovatien, 
and not a continuance; for the body percuſſed hath a trepida- 
tion wrought in the minute parts, and ſo reneweth the percuſſion 
of the air. Becon's Natural Hiflory. 
The kings entered into f of renewing the treaty ; the 
King ſaying, that though king Philip s perſon were the ſame, 
yet his fortunes were raiſed ; ; in which caſe a renovatron of 
treaty was uſed. , Bacon Henry VII. 
To ſecond life, | 
Wak'd in the renovation of the falk, 
Reſigns him up, with heav'n and earth renew'd.© Milton. 
To RENOUNCE. v. 4. Lees oncer, French; renurcia, Lat.] 
1. To diſown; to abnegate.” 2. To quit upon cath. 
(1. ) From Thebes my birth I own ; and no diſgrace 
Can force me torenotince the honour of my race. Diyden. 
(2.) This world I do renounce; and in your ſights 
| Shake patiently, my great affliction off. . Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Pride and paſſion, and the opinions of the world, muſt not 
be our counſellors ; 3 for we rezounced them at our baptiſm. 
Kettlewvell. 
7 oRenou'nce. v. n. To declare renunciation. The 


following paige is a mere Gains renon er a nen 


1918 i 
* 14 L x * OY. 


On this: Arm places I ever - ſtood; att 
He of my ſons,” who fails to make it l, } 


By one rebellious act rencunces to my blood. . 


RE No“ NCEMENT. 1. /. [from renounce. . Aa of renounc- 


ing; 3 renunciation. 1 
I hold you as a thing enſkied ad fainted ; ; its! 


By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit. Salt 15 
RENO WN. . /. en Gee Fame ; ; celebrity ; 


raiſe widel read. F : SSTOJ ALL-4*61 
praiſe ve bel, 


2 


3 


9 * 24 to to this famous ws 3 Milan, 
Of whom ſo often I have heard renown, 


Shakeſpeare. 


8 


REN 


— Tis of more renown... ._ 
T0 make a. river, than to build a 2 e x . PF Tg 
. Nor envy we 4 
\ 7 great renown, nor grudge thy victory. 8 Dryden. 
To Reno'wn. v. a e Fr. from the ST" To 


make famous. Ns 
let us ſatisfy out eyes ' 17 
With the memorials and the things-of [RAY 
That do renown this city, ; 1 Shakeſp. 7 wn Night 
Soft elocution does thy ſtyle rensaun, 
Gentle or ſharp according to thy r 1 
To laugh at follies, or to laſh at vice. | Drydi: 
In ſolemn ſilence ſtand „ 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renoaun, 


"2-4 
A + IP} 


And emperors in Parian marble frown. Addiſon. 
A bard, whom. pilfer'd paſtorals renoaun. Pope. 


RENO WN ED. particip. adj. {from renown.) Famous; ce- 


lebrated ; eminent; Pa, 
Theſe were the renowned of the mani princes of the 
tribes, heads of thouſands, 
I at thrice renowned and learned French king, finding Pe- 
trarch's tomb without any inſcription, wrote one himſelf ; ſay- 


ing, ſhame it was, that he who ſung his miſtreſs's praiſe "ſeven © 


years before her death, ſhould 17 years want an epitapm. 
i Peacham on Poetry. 


The reſt were lon vg to tell, though far renoaun d. m"_—_— 
of all the cities in Romanzan lands, OT PREY 
The chief and moſt renoaun d Ravenna ſands, 
 Adorn'd in ancient times with arms. and. arts. Dryden. 
_— —Ilya; 
An ifle renown'd for ſteel and unezhauſted 3 mines. Dryden. 


RMT. n. /. [from rend.] A break ; a laceration. 
This council made a ſchiſm and rent from we. moſt ancient 
and pureſt churches which lived before them. dite. 
— Thou viper n 1 
Haſt cancell'd kindewd; made a rent in nature, A AE 
And through her holy bowels 'gnaw'd-thy way, 
Tbrough thy own blood to empire. Dcpden. 
He who ſees this vaſt rent in ſo high a rock, how the con- 
vex parts of one ſide exactly tally with the concave of the other, 
muſt be e that it was the effect of an earthquake. 
8 Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
To RN T. v. a; [rather to gend] To tear; to lacerate. 
A time to reit, and a time to ſew. | 4 
To RENT. v. 1. [now written rant.] To roar ;. to bluſter : : 
we ſtill ſay, 4 tearing fellow, for a noiſy bull. e fle- 
He ventur'd to diſmiſs his fear, ti $1 
That partings wont to rent and tear, 
And give the deſperateſt attack PIG ADL OLE 
To danger ſtill behind its back. Hudibras. 
RENT, . / [rexte, Fr.] 1. Revenue; annual payment. 
3 paid for any thing held of another. 
bd Idol ceremony, 
What are thy rents? what are thy e in? 
O ceremony ſhew me but thy wort!  Shakeſp. Henry V. 
I bought an annual rent or two, 
And live juſt as you ſee I do. _ 
(2.) Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds 


On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds, Waller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 17 da 
' Preſent a peppercorn for ent. Prior. 


To RENT. v. a. [renter, Fr.] 1. To hold by paying rent. 
2. To ſet to a tenant. 

(.) When a ſervant is called before his maſter, it is often to 
know, whether he paſſed by ſuch a ground, if the old man, 
who rents it, is in good health. Addiſon, Spectator. 


Re/NTABLE. adj. {from rent.] That may be rented. 


Re/NTAL- n. 75 (from. rene. ] Schedule , or account of 


rents. 


Nevrvn 7. [from rent.] He that' holds by paying 10 


rent. 9526 
Ihe eſtate will not be let fer one 
renter, amenklt er en rent he * be es, Locke. 


He 


Num. i. 16. 


Ecclaſ. iii. 7. 


Shae! s Evift. of. Horace. 5 


penny More or leſs 'to che 


EY — a> Wt 


= 


&: 65 


155 * 


Rexys ctv. gti. (fenmnfe Fl Overiptted: t Fhinſer. 
RENMUNcC IAT TTON /#: ren how eng 
The act of renouneidg. 

He that loves riches, gan hardly believe the, dodrine of 
verty and renunciation of the world. 
To REORDAIN. &. 4. 'Creordiner, Fr. re and a duin 
ordain again, on ſuppoſition. of ſome. defect i in the ook 

' miſſion granted to a miniſter... - 

ReorDiNaA'TION, #. / {from reordain.] 'Repetitionof o. 

dination! os» 


#4 + 


lo | 


proceeded” in his windy wictibut etefting any new 
miſſiony' and never RO himſelf Os to a reor dination. * 
| Atterbury. 
To Re Fei r . a. [re and h To pacify again. 
Henry, who next commands t 
Seeks torepactfy the people's * Dariel 
Rapar' D. part. of repay, © f 


* * 


To REPAIR. v. a. [reparo, Lat. are, Fr]. 1. To re | 


tore after injury or dilapidalſon. 
ul jury by an equivalent. 
Put in the place of what is loſt. 
* 015 * Let the prieſts reparr” the breaches of the houſe. 
5M 2 Kings. 
The fines impoſed were the more test againſt, becauſe 
they were err to the rebuilding and reis ing of St. Paul's 
an | .- 1: Clarendon. 
Heav'n ſoon ropair'd her mural breach. Milton. 
( 2.) He juſtly hath drivin out his rebel foes 
To deepeſt hell; and to repair their loſs 
- wn this. new ha "ppy race of men, Milton's Parad ” Lof. 


, (3) o be reveng d, 
a to ref air his numbers thats impair d. 4 Milton. 
Reit a. 1. /. [from the verb. Reparation 3 21 of 
Jos reſtoration after dilapidation. 
Before the curing of à ſtrong diſea e, 
Ev'n in the inffant of va d health, FY] 
The fit 1s ſtrongeſt. . 
He caſt 1 in his mind for the repair of the cathedral church. 
' Fell. 
Fa eee, in all methods of curing the gout, is a regular 
and ſimple diet, proportioning the daily repairs to the daily 
decays of our waſting bodies. Temple's Wiſcellanies. 
All automata need a fre 
| cauſes whence their e 


2. To amend any in- 


oes proceed, being ſubject to fail. 
2704 Wilkins's Vathematical Logick. 


t To Rapala! *. . [repairer, Fr] To 8⁰ — "to beta ke 


himſelf, 

May all to Athens back again reg; 
Depart from hence in peace, 
Search the n world, and where you pleaſe repair. Dryden. 

Tis fix'd ; th' irrevocable doom es 5 


Shakeeare. 


Haſte then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air, | : 
Go mount the winds, and to the-ſhades repair. -- Pate. 
Rerket K. 1. % [refaire, Fr. from the verb.) Reben 3 


abode. 2. Act of betaking himſelf any whither.” 12 70 
(1.). He ſaw Ulyſſes ; at his ſhips repaire, | 
That had been'bruſht with the enraged aire. 
So 'ſcapes tli inſulting fire his narrow jail, + 
And makes ſmall outlets into open air; as 
There the fierce winds: his tender force aſſal. 
And beat him downward to his firſt repair. 
(2.) The king ſent a proclamation for their rep air to their 
houſes, and for a preſervation of the peace. 


Repay. ER. 2. . [from r4air.] © Amender ; reft6rer. 
He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches, 


Chafinah. 


pairer of a decayed intellett. en Sermons, 


— O facred reſt! "Hh 8 . 


| ah. di Latin 


Reya' NDOUS. 
4. oY * 


3. To fill up anew, by ſomething | 


Nb 


vent repair of new ſtrength, the 


Dryden.” 


Clare don. 


gives him eyes; and it is a glorious thing to have been the e- 


O peace of mind! refairer of deca, 3A 
Whoſe views renew the mpbe to labours of the 4 1 


Dry den, 
Bent vp nl 


Dre 


— 
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What heat ref 


Attick taſte, 
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that is thy beſt rep 
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inverted, and hath. its * pine 
RE“YARK ABLE. df, [ el 


5 


reſled in Anerher. 
Fr. fbi. r 2 


0 74 


eath it 6e a Ya 


retrieves, of upper by” 


eaſily "IR, 40 Wits; (bloke 
"and fleſh, die in the embracement ae the parts hardly 


as hones;: nerves and membranes- not 
When its ſpirit i is drawn from wine, it will not, by the re- 
union of its conſtituent liquors, be reduced to its priſtine na- 


* of being BIT. 
thin une : 
TH. equivalent.” body 


s. in man 8 


ture; becauſe the workmanſhip of nature, in the diſpoſition of 
able —— the 


the parts, was too elaborate to be imitable, or repar 
bare appoſition of thoſe divided parts to each other. 
An adulterous 


far as it is e and ęan be made to the wron 


to nat pores N the children 5 N 4 ny dra —I 


jury ; ; amends. 
(1. )) Antonius Philoſophus wok: care f — poration of 


| the highways. 
(2.) When the organs of ſenſe want their due repoſe and 


neceſſary reparations, the hou exerts nerſrlf in her ſeveral fa- 


culties. Addi ton. 


In this moveable body, the: Aud and ſolid parts muſt be 
conſumed ; and both demand a conſtant reparation... Arbuthnot. 


(3-) The king ſhould be able, ves he had cleaved himſelf, 


to make. him. reparation, 312 Fo Bacon. 
I am ſenſible of the ſcandal I. Kab given by my looſe wri- 
tings, and make what reparatios I am able. ryden 
| Reya'raTivE. 7. Fe: from rhein. ] Whatever, makes 
amends for loſs or injury. nol; % zn 34 L. 
Ne preparatives were in hand, and partly reparatives of 
the former beaten at ſea. Piko s Buckingham. 
Suits are unlawfully entered, when they 155 vindictive, WE... 
reparative ; and dun. on! for reven not for reparation 
Cain, 4 pi Kettle well. 
RRPARTE E“ 565 Trcpartie, Fr. I. ;Sinare 1 
The fools overflowed with. ſmart' reparteer, and 
wm, havnt wow the- intended . by being 
combs. FF 
Cupid Was as bad as he; 


called cox- 


Hear but the. youngſter's repartee, Prior. 
ToREpaRTEE'. v. 2. To make ſmart replies. | 
High flights ſhe had, and wit at, will, 
And ſo her tongue lay ſeldom ſtill; 
For in all viſits who but ſhe; Nerds 
4 | Prior. 


To argue, or to reparter? 
ToReva'ss. v. 4. [repaſer, Fr To paſs again; to pals 
or travel back Bt ie, 55. 
Well we have paſ d, and. now pas the as, | 
And brought deſir'd help. _ Shakeſp, Henry V 
We ſhall find ſmall reaſon to think, that Abraham Y ed 


and repaſſed thoſe ways more often than he was enforced fo to 
do, if we conſider that he had no other comforter: i in this wea- 
riſome journey, than the rength of his faith in Gd. 
1 Raleigh. 
If his ſoul hath  wing'd the deſtin d flight, | 
Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 
To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain. 
To Reya'ss. v.n. To go back in a road. 
Five girdles bind the ſkies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the paſſing and ret alling fun. _. 
Reya'sT. 3. /. [repas, Fr. re and paſtus, Latin.] 
meal; act of taking food. 2. Food; victuals. 
(1.) From dance to ſweet repaſt they turn 


' Defirous 3 all in circles as they food, 
Tables are ſet, Milton's Paradiſe Left 


Fepanable, 


7: 


rſon is tied to reſtitution of the e 8 12 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


were only 


> Dryden's Du Flax. N 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


Os | 


1 8 Hes And both are the fame (OE! ir Lift, af fog Foes | Denham. 
. — e 1 
Had ſummon'd him to due rat ak nden. - Dryden, An 
dep res alar hours for ve and lep. t! belkin. 
N Fo, and ore me ſome Se N 
I care not what, ſo it be wvR Ibm bdo, ale. 
To Reza ST. v. à. [repaifire, Fr. froin the ad 1 ro 
feed; to feaſt. 
To his good friends tl ope my arm, N e 
And, like the kind life rend ring e, | 
| Repaf them with my blood. . 


150 de 1. ＋. fre. and paſtart.)' Enitertaiphient. DL 


* \ N 
J 1 14 


He from forage will incline to play; 
But. if chou ſtrive, poor foul, what art "thou then | 5 


2 12 his Feb. n for his den. 1 0. 


3. To — —— 4. W ese 2 
Boos or ate $5: 'To reunburſe with what is owed. 

- (1: According to their deeds he will reruy recompenſe to 
bis enemies z ; to the inne he "ROM e A N 5” | 


ay 4 * Fs & Thr 15 18. 
M eee 39165 25 | 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beate or Titan; | 
Or as the ſnake with youthful coat repaid.” Mikon. 


(3-) Phe falſe honour, which he had ſo long enjoyed, was 


\plentifully repaid in tontempt. 7 | Bacon. 
(4) The pooreſt ſervice is I with thanks. - Shakeſp. 


Fav'ring heav'n repaid my lorious toils 

With a ſack'd palace and barbarick ſpoils. Pose. 
L have fought well for Perſia, and rr,ỹ 1 
The benefit of birth with honeſt ſer vice. Rowe, 


(J.) If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
Such ſums as are expreſs'd in the condition, 
* the enen be n e e of: your fair-fleſh, 
Shakefpeare. 
Re ya "NAY FT X {Froni pu] 1. The act of repay- 
in 2. The thing re paid. 
13 The centeſima uſura it was not lawful. to ed and 
what was paid over it, was reckoned as airepapment of part of 
the prancipal. . - Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To Revea'i. v. a. [rappellbr; Pr.] I, Tae Out of 
uſe. 2. To abrogate ; to revoke. Fo 
(I.) I will repeal thee, of be well aſſur'd, 
Adventure to be baniſhed myſelf. Shake. Hemy VI. 
I here forget all former griefs ; 
Cancel all grudge, refeal thee: home again. Shale ſp. 
(2.) Laws, that have been — 4 may be again rerealed, 
and n, againſt by the authors themſelves. 


Hooker's Preface. 
Adam ſoon repeal'd 
The Jonbs that in his heart aroſe. Milton: Paradiſe Loft. 
Statutes are ſilentiy repealed, when the reaſon ceaſes- for 
which they were enacted. | . s Preface to Fables, 
Reyea'r. n. , [from the verb.] 1. Recall from exile. 
Not in uſe. 2. Revocation ; abro Wen 
(1.) If the time thruſt forth - 


A cauſe for thy refeal, we ſhall not ſend 
O'er the vaſt world to ſeek a fingle man.  Shateſd. 


2.) The king being advertifed, that the 95 ts of 
ho and liberties made the lords ſo inſolent, . ny 


reſame all ſuch grants; but the ear] of Deſmond above 

found himſelf grieved with this reſumption or refeal of liber- 
ties, and declared his diſlike. Davies on Ireland. 
If the preſbyterians ſhould obtain their ends, I could not 
be ſorry to ſind them miſtaken in the point which they have moſt 


t heart, * mean the benefit of em- 
"IN * Swift Prefoyterian Plea. 


: ( 2 . 


” 


— 


To REPE/L. v. a. Crepello, Latin. ] 


REE LLENT. n. / 
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7. REPEAT) v. 4. | [repets, Lat. Wome Pe ] a 1. To 
 ſterate; to uſe again; to do again. 2. To ſpeak again. return. „ „ | 
Nerare ; Rain; Lan. (44) Ninevthrefented at the preaching of Jehas 


3. To try again. 4. To recite; to rehearſe.” 
4.) — He, though his _ IEA. 
Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 
Us to aboliſh, N . 
Where ſudden alterations are not 


e Wilton . 
neceſſary, the ſame effect 


. 


may be obtained by the repeated force of diet with more ſafety To Reps'nr. v. 


to the body. O © 4 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, deſerve to 
be oftner repeated; but that their multitude permitteth not any 
oftner repetition, - 12 n Hooker. 
+ (4+) NegleQting for Creufa's life his own, | 
 Refeats the danger of the burning town. 
Beyond this x, 47h you can have no retreat, 


Di den. 


Stay here, and I the danger will Tepeat. 
©. (4) Theſe evils thou repeat} upon thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. Shakrſp. Macbeth. 
Thou their natures know'ſt, and gav'ſt them names, 
| Needleſs to thee refeated. q © bh Milton. 
He repeated ſome lines of Virgil, ſuitable to the occaſion. 
| 3 . Waller's Life. 
RRPEATTE DIL. adv. [from repeated.] Over and over; 
more than once. I 
And are not theſe vices, which lead into damnation, 7e- 
featedly, and moſt forcibly cautioned againſt? Stephens. 
Reeea'rer, A. ſe [from repear.}, 1. One that repeats, ;. 
one that recites, 2». A watch that ſtrikes. the hours at 
will by compreſſion of a ſpring. 5 
1. To drive back any 
thing. 2. To drive back an affailant. | 
(r.) Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weakneſs in ſtriking. 


only, but alſo in repelling their ſtrokes with whom he con- 
tendeth. | e F Hooker... 
With hills of flain on ev'ry fide,, 0 

Hippemedon refell' the hoſtile tide. Pore. 


(d.) Stand faſt; and/all temptation to tranſgreſs reel. 


Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 
Protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe, Dryden Hneit. 
Vour foes. are ſuch, as they, not you, have made, 3 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden. . 
ToRey'er. v.n.. 1, To act with force contrary to force 
impreſſed. 2. In phyſick, to reje/ in medicine, is to pre- 
vent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any particular part, as 
would raiſe it into a tumour. Quincy. 
** From the ſame repelling power it ſeems to be, that flies 
k upon the water without wetting: their feet. Newton. . 
[repellent, Lat.] An application that 
has a repelling power. 1 5 
In the cure of, an eryſipelas, whilſt the body abounds with 
bilious humours, there is no admitting of refe/lerts, and by 
diſcutients you will encreaſe the heat. Miſeman. 
Reys'tLeR. #. . [from rel.] One that repels. 


| To REPE/NT. uv. 1. [repentir, French.], 1. To think on 


any thing paſt. with ſorrow; 2. To expreſs ſorrow for 
ſomething paſt. 3, To change the. mind from ſome 
painful motive. 4. Fo have ſuch ſorrow. for fin, as pro- 
duces amendment of life. oy Its 


(.) Nor had I any reſervations in my own. ſoul, when I'7.Repno'ete- v. 4. [re and people 


paſſed that bill; nor repentings after. King Charles. 

| Upon wr deviation from virtue, every rational creature ſo 

deviating, 

ſuch deviation; that is, repent of it. 

Firſt ſhe rel ente? 

With pity, of that pity: then repent. 

Still you may prove the terror of your foegs.,. 
Ee ; 


South... 


Teach traitors to repent of faithleſs leagues. I. Philips. 
(2-) Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent. 


| | Shakeſpeare. . 
(3:) God. led them not through the land of the Phil tes, 


4 


Waller. 


Milton. 


ould condemn, renounce, and be ſorry for every — 


£9 den. 3 N 
By To REPERCU'SS.: v. 4. [reperentio; repercuſſus, Lat.] 


: 9% | R E Pf! | 
leſt peradventure che people repent, when they, ſee 


2 '#. x 3 1 © * : 
3 Matt. X11; 41 o 
1 N 1 4 


T will clear their ſenſes, dark 


What may ſuffice, and ſoften ſtony hearts, r 
” Milton. - 


To pray, reþenty and bring obedience due 
„ I. N with 1 rrow. 2. Lo 
remember with pious ſarrow- 3. LSe repenlir, Fr.] It 
is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, n 
(.) If Deſdemona will nk Me 55 jewels, I will give 
er ſuit, and repent my unlawtul ſoli citation. 
nim. 
Ka.) Thou, like a contrite penitent r 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, doſt vetent | 
Theſe vanities and giddineſſes, lo $4.59 "af 
I ſhut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. Donne. 
His late follies he would late refer. ' Dryden.- 
(3.) I repent me, that the duke is ſlam. _ 1 
2 Shakeſp. Richard III. 
No man repented him of his wickedneſs ; ſaying, What have 
I done?. | 3 Feremiah, viil. 6. 
Judas, when he ſaw that he was condemned, repented him- | 
felf. FOTO s . Matthew, xxvii. 3. 
My father has repented him ere now, pr] 
Or will repent bim when he finds me dead. 
—— - Each age ſmn'd on; 1 
Till God aroſe, and great in anger ſaid, 
Eo ! it refenteth me, that man was made. 


Dryden. - 


.4 - 
Prior. 4 


RE YEN TAN CB. . % [repentance, Fr. from refent.] 1, Sor- 


lo for any thing paſt. 2. Sorrow ſor fin, ſuch as pro- 
duces newneſs of life; penitence. 5 


(1.) The firſt ſtep towards a woman's humility, ſeems to re- 


quire a repentance of her education. - Law. 
(2.) Repentance ſo altereth a man through the mercy of God, 
be he never ſo defiled, that it maketh him pure. Whitgifte. . 
Who by. repentance is not ſatisfied,.. 5 
Is nor of heav*n nor earth; for theſe are pleaſed; 
By penitence th". eternal's wrath 's appeas d. | . q 
Repentance is a change of mind, or a converſion from 
to God.: not ſome one bare act of change, but a laſting durable 
ſtate of new life, which is called regeneration. Hammond. 
In regard of ſecret and hidden faults, unleſs God ſhould 
accept of a general repentauce for unknown ſins, few or none 
at all could be ſaved. | | Perkins. 
This is a confidence, of all the moſt irrational; for upon 


what ground can a man promiſe hiowelf à future repertarce, 


who cannot promiſe himſelf a futurity. Foutb. 
Reye'NTANT. adj.. [repentant, Pri from repent.]' 1. Sor- 


rowful for the paſt... 2. Sorrowſul for ſin. - 3. Expreſſing : 


. forrow for ſin. | | | 5 
d (2.) Thus they, inlowlieft plight; repe nant ſtood. Milton. 
(3. ] After I have intert'd this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my reentant tears, 
Iwill with all expedient duty {ce you. © - | | 
2 An Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
There is no malice in this burning coal 75 
The breath of heav'n hath blown its: ſpirit out, 
And ſtrew'd ret entant aſnes on its head. 2 
+ | Shakeſ{ care t King. John. 
| Relentleſs walls } whoſe darkſome round contains, 
Repentant ſighs and voluntary pains. . „ 


3 repeuphr,'Fr.] To. 


- 


* 


ſtock with people anew, 
repeopling of the world, muſt: be+ freſh in for about 
eight hundred years; eſpecially. conſidering, that the peopling - 
of the world was gradual... Hale's Origin Mankind. .. 


% 


ot.» 


. e back; to drive back; to rebound. Not in 
Air in ov Nr it doth boil and dilate itſelf, and is re- 
Tercuſſed, yet it 18 without noiſe... 4 Bacon... 


* 


occurrence of ſuch remark; as the univerſal flood and the - 
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„ 1 ker. eraſes A 1 
ow ag 4 de act of driving back; te. 


In echoes; Love: is no new eliſion, but a eee, Bacon. 
i 4 repercufſion beams ingender fire, | 
5 by tefleftion ſhapes be az his 7 
1 voice elf when ſtopp'd does hacker telle, 2871 
a neu voice is made by it. $: 
They various ways xecoil, and ſwiftly flow. 
By mutual repercuffens' to arid fro. 


Rtzyprcv'ssIvVE.. adj. [repercufif, French] 


> 24.54 
: Blackmore. 
1. Having 


ge wer of driving back or cauſing a — 2. 
epellent. 3. Driven back; rebounding. Not proper. 
(1-) And repercuffive rocks renew 'd the ſound, Palin. 


(2.) Blood is ſtanche ed by aſtringent and 5 medi- 
eines. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Defluxions, if you avs a ſtrong repercufſve to the place 
affected, and do not take away the cauſe, will ſhift to another 


place. Bacon. 
(3.) Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repertufſfve roar : with mighty cruſh 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs. Ti zem. 


ReyerTi'TiOUS. adj. Fe, Fr] Found gained by 
finding, Dit. 
Re'peERTORY-: n. /. [reperteire, Fr. re feitoriues; Lat. 1 A. 
treaſury; a magazine; a book i which any ching is to 
be found. 

REP ETI“ TION. 2. % feierte, Fr. refetitte, Lat. } 
Iteration of the ſame thing. 
words over again. 
4+ Recital. 

reading. 
(1. ) The frequent repetition of aliment i is neceſſary ſor repair- 
ing the fluids and ſolids, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) The pfalins, for the excellency of their uſe, deſerve to 


be oftener repeated ; but that the multitude of them permitteth 

| not any oftner repetition. 
wit 3-) If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 
Which you ſhall thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes, 

I love ſuch tears, 

As fall from fit notes, beaten thi -ough mine ears, 
With repetitions of what heaven hath done. 


To REPINE. v. n. [re and pine.] 


3. The act of reciting or rehearling. 
5. Recital from memory, as diſtin from 


Sbaleſp. 
Chapman. 
1. To fret; to vex him- 


ſelf ; to be eee with at or againſt. 2. To 
envy. | 
(1.) — Of late 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. - 
Shakeſpeare. 


The fines impoſed, were the more repined againfi, becauſe 
they were aſſigned to the rebuilding of St. Paul's church. 
Clarendon. 
If you think how many diſeaſes, and how much poverty 
there is in the world, you will fall down upon your knees, and 
inſtead of repini * one affliction, will admire ſo many bleſ- 
ſings received at the hand of God. Temfle. 
(2.) The ghoſts repine at violated e "RY 


And curſe th' invading ſun, me ſicken at the acht. 
| | Dryden. 
Juſt in the gate 
| Dwell pale diſeaſes and refining age. Dryden. 


Revi'nes. n. 1 {from Fee.) One that frets or mur- 
murs. 

To RerLa'ce. wv. a. E Fr. re and Place.) 1. To 
0 again in the former place. 2. To put in a new 
place. 


(1.) The earl being apprehended, u on examination cleared 
Bimſelf ſo well, as lie was replaced in 


The bowls, remov'd for Fg 


Rr" he tn e 43 and ſoon. reſtor q the 1 -Drjden. 


ReyLanTa' Io. 


2. Recital of the e 


Hooker. 


s government. Bacon. 
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22 His put . 1 his protection, 1 * ” 
d in their _ Italy. Dad Ded. to Vi N 
7 „ REPLA NT. v. 8. [replanter, Fr. re and Plant. 
plant anew. 
Small trees bein yet unripe, covered in autumn with 3 
until the ſpring, e up and replant in good ground. Bacon. 


1. J. (from. replant. J The at of plant- | 
ing again. 
Te RepLar'r, v. a. [re and Hair. ] To fold one part often 
over another. 
In Raphael's firſt works, are many ſmall foldinge often re. 
#laited, which look like ſo many whip-cords. _ Dryden. 
To ReeLEe'nisn. v. a. [repleo, from re and plenus, Lat. 


repleni, old Fr.] To ſtock ; to fill, 2 To finiſn; 
to conſummate; % complete. Not proper, nor in uſe. 
(1.) Multipl pl and repleniſh the earth, Gen. i. 28. 
110 woods * niſbed with deer, and the plains with fowl. 
Heylyn. 
BE The waters | 
With fiſh e and the air with fowl. Milton. 
(2.) — We fimother'd 
The moſt repleniſbed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e' er ſhe fram'd. Shakeſp. 


To. Reps NISH. v. u. To recover the former fulneſs. 


Not in uſe. 
The humours i in men's bodies encreaſe and Aetrbaſs as the 


moon doth; and therefore purge fome day after the full; for 
then the humours will not retleniſb ſo ſoon. (29) Bacon. 
ReyLE'TE. adj, [repiet, Fr. repletus, Lat. * rt com- 
pletely filed; filled to exuberance. | \, 
The world's large tongue 

Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of compariſons and wounding floutss. Shakeſ Wee 

This mordication, if in over high a degree, is little better 


than the corroſion of poiſon; as ſometimes in antimony, if given 
to bodies not replete with humours ; for where humours abound, 


the humours ſave the parts, : Bacon's Nat, Hiſt 
His words, reflete with guile, 
Into her heart too eaſy entrance won. Milton. 


In a dog, out of whoſe gye being wounded the aqueous hu- 
—_ did copiouſly flow, yet in fix hours the bulb of the eye 
| was again replete with its humour, without the applic cation of 
any medicines. Ray on the Creation. 


REPLE 'TION. n. f- [repletion, Fr] THE "Mate of being: 


overfull. 
The tree had too much repletion, and was oppreſſed dk its 


own fap 5 for repletion \ is an enemy to n N 1 Bacon, 
— All dreams | "OTE | 
Are from repletion and complexion bred y 
From riſing fumes of undigeſted food. Drydew# 
Thirſt and hunger may be fatisfy'd ; 
But this Tepletion is to love deny d. Dryden. 


The action of the ſtomach is totally ſtopped by too great re- 
ple ian. Arbutbaot on Aliments. 
EPLE/VIABLE- adi. [replegiabilis,.. barbarous Latin.] 
What may be replevined. | ; 

To RepLe'vin. 7 v. a. Spenſer. [replegic, low Lat. of re and 
ToRevLe'yy-. | plevir, or plegir, Fr. to give a pledge.] 
To take back or ſet at liberty, upon ſecurity, any thing 

ſeized. 
That you're a beaſt, and turn'd to graſs, 

Ts no ſtrange news, nor ever was; 

At leaſt to me, who once, you know, 

Did from the pound replevin you. 

ReyLica'Tion. n. , [replico, 4 J 1, Rebound; reper- 
cuſſion. Not in uſe. 2. Reply; anſwer. wi 
(1.) Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of your ſounds, | 

Made in his concave. ſhores.  _. Shakeſp. Julius Cofar 

(.) To be demanded of a ſpunge, what replication ſhould 

| | ab * 


Hudibras... 


be made * mo Ton on a wk 4 
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1 This is a replication to vrhat Menelaus had before offered, 


concerning the tranſplantation of Ulyſſes to Spa . Broome. 


.7# REPLY'. v. n. [repliguer, Fr.] To antye to make a 


return to an anſwer 


O man! who art thou that retlief ainſt God? Rom: ix. 


Would we aſcend higher to the reſt of theſe lewd periones we 
' ſhould find what reaſon Caſtalio painter had to reply upon the 

_ cardinal, who blamed him for putting a little too much colour 
into St. Peter and Paul's faces: that it was true in their life- 
time they were pale mortified men, but that ſince they were 
grown ruddy, by bluſhing at the fins of their ſucceſſors, 


Atterbury*s Sermons. 


To Repiy!. v. a. To return for an anſwer. 
ts — Perplex'd 
The temper ſtood, nor had what to rely. 
His trembling tongue invok'd his bride ; 
With his laſt voice Eurydice he cry'd : hah OY 
Eurydice the rocks and river-banks re d. Dryden. 
RevLy'. 2. J. Lreplique, Fr ] Anſwer; return to an an- 


ſwer. 


But now return, . 


And with their faint re/lp this anſwer join. Shakeſp. 


If I ſent him word, it was not well cut; he would ſend me 


word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf; if again, it was not well 
cut, this is called the reply churliſh. H — 


One riſes up to make replies to eſtabliſh or confute what has 


been offered or each fide of the e | Watts. 
| To whom with ſighs, Ulyfles gave reply; 
Ab, why ill-ſuiting paſtime muſt I try ? | 5% Pate. 
RzPLVIE A. n. f [from reply.] He that anſwers ; he that 
makes a return to an anſwer. 21525 
At an act of the commencement, the anſwerer gave for his 


queſtion, that an ariſtocracy was better than a monarchy : the 


. rejlyer did tax him, that, being a private bred man, he would 


give a queſtion cf ſtate: the anſwerer ſaid, that the ref Her did 


much wrong the privilege of ſcholars, who would be much 
ſtreightened if they ſhould give queſtions of nothing, but ſuch 
things wherein they are practiſed; and added we have heard 


urſelf diſpute of virtue, which no man will ſay you put much 


in practice. e Bacon Apof hthegms. 
To Reyo'Lisn. v. a. [repolir, Fr. re and poliſh.) To 
poliſh again. 20 ; a 
A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 
ERepoliſbd, without error then to ſtand. Donre. 
To REPORT. v. a. [rapfertty, Fr.) 1. To noiſe by po- 
pular rumour. E. To give repute, 3. To give an ac- 
count of. 4. To return; to rebound ; to give back. 
(.I.) Is it upon record? or elfe reported ſuece ively from age 
r ee Shakefp. Richard III. 
It is reforted, © 


That good duke Humphry traiterouſſy is murther'd. Shak, Rero'se. 1. / [repes, Fr.] 


Report, ſay they, and we will report it. Jer. xx. 10. 
(2.) Timotheus was well reforted of by the brethren, 


A widow well refcrted of for good works. 1 Ti. v. 10. 
(435) Thereiis a king in Judah; and now ſhall it be reforted 
to the king. | f . Meb. vi. 7. 
(4.) In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above, 


that reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you ſtand by the cloſe. ; 


Bacon. 


end wall over againſt the door. 
1. Rumour ; popular 


| Repo'xr. u. / [from the noun.] 


fame. 2. Repute ; publick character. 3. Account re- 


turned. 4. Account given by lawyers of cafes, 5. 
Sound; loud noiſe ; repercuſſioo nm. 3 
(2. J My body's mark'd : Miz 


With Roman ſwords ; and my report was once 

- Firſt with the belt of note. | Shateſp. Cymbeline. 

In all approving ourſelves as the miniſters of God, by honour 

and diſhonour, by evil refort and good report. 

_ (3.) Sea nymphs enter with the ſwelling tide ; ©. 

From Thetis ſent as ſpies to make report, | 
Ard tell the wonders of her foy'reign's court. 


an ordnance, the voice. 


Vilton. 


Ads, xvi. 


r. iv. 


Walker, 
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law, reading the reports of adjudged caſes, Will richly improve 
his mind, | . Watts on the Mind. 


| (5.) The ſtronger ſpecies drowneth the lefſer ; the 7 ort of 
5 nger pe AE Bacon Nataral ftory. _ 


"The laſhing biflows make a long refer, 7 
And beat her fides. * 7 


Dean Ceyx and Alcyo. 


vo 
* 


* 


Repo'xTER. n. /. [from r. Relater; one that gives 


an ny g dei d well ; A | 
here ſhe appear'd ; or my reforter deyis'd well for her. 
| we? EF e alrg. 
Rumours were raiſed of great diſcord among the nobility z 
for this cauſe the lords aſſembled, gave order to apprehend the 
reporters of theſe ſurmilſes.. _ - 1 Hayavard. 
If I had known a thing they concealed, I ſhould never be the 
reporter of it. | ; ©. Pope. 


Reyo'rtINGLY. adv. from reporting] By common 
| ” * k BY ; 1 | FA ; — 


Others ſay thou doſt deſerve; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 


| - Doſt thou think, ak. 
If I woald ſtand againſt thee, would the repeat, 
Of any truſt, virtue, or worth in the,, | 
Make thy words faith'd ? Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
„ REPO'SE. v. 4. [repons, Lat.] 1. To lay to reſt. 2. 
To place as in confidence or truſt: with on or in. © 3. 
To lodge; to lay up. 2 wy; 
(1.) Rome's readieſt champion's, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps ; 
Here Jurks no treaſon, here no envy. ſwells, Shakeſpeare. 
| — Have ye chos'n this place, i 
After the toil of battle, to refoſe r 
Your wearied virtue. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
(2.) I repoſe upon your management, what is deareſt to me, 
my fame. | Dryden's Preface to Ann. Mirab. 
| That prince was conſcious of his own integrity in the ſervice 
of God, and relied on this as a foundation er t truſt he 7e- 
poſed in him, to deliver him out of his diſtreſſes. Rogers, 


(3-) Pebbles, refoſed in thoſe cliffs amongſt the earth, being 


not ſo diſſoluble and more bulky, are left behind. 


Woodward. 


 ToRevo'ss. . n. [repoſer, Fr.] 1. To ſleep; to be at 


reſt, 2. To reſt in confidence: with or. 
(1.) Within a thicket Iretos d; when round 
I ruffl'd up fal'n leaves in heap; and found, | 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. .. Chapman, 
(2.) And, for the ways are dangerous to paſs, Fs 
_ I do deſire thy worthy company, 


Von whoſe faith and honour I refoſe. Shakeſpeare. 


1. Sleep; reſt; quiet. 2. 
Cauſe of reſt. . : x neff 
(1.) — — Merciful pow'rs! | 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe; © | 
— LES hour... --- : 
Of night, and of all things now retir'd to reſt, 
Mind us of like refoſe. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
—— Tall the livelong dag 
Conſume in meditation deep, recluſe | unte 
= Tron ou converſe ;, nor at ſhut of eee 
njoy repoſe. a Vhilipe. 
(2.) After great lights muſt be great ſhadows, ee wm 
repoſes ; becauſe in reality the ſight would be tired, if attracted 
by a continuity of glittering objects, 
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lodge as in a 1 of ſafety. Fol 
te their young in holes, and ſecure themſelues 


Others repo 


alſo therein, becauſe ſuch fecurity is wanting, their lives being | 
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ſought, Derham's Phy/ico-Theology. 
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(4) Aﬀter a man has ſtudied. the eral | of the | 


© -Shakeſpeare., 
Rey0'sat.. a. . from repoſe.] The act of repoſing. | 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Diyden s Du Freſnoy. 
Rero'sspNEss- n. % [from repaſed.] State of being at 
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placing. ; 
Being fatisfied in the repoſition of the bone, take care to keep - 
it fo by deligation. | Wiſeman's "re! 9A 


Reyostronys nfs, [repoftoirey Fr. N Ff 


75 place where any thing is ſafely laid 


The mind of man, not being An”, of having many ideas 
under view at once, it was eg 


$4 145 thoſe ideas. Locle. 


He can take a body to ieces, and diſpoſe of them, to us not © 


without the appearance of irretrievable confuſion, but with re- 


ſpect to his own n into the Bet regular and methodi- 


cal eee. N 8 s Sermons. 
To Revosse'ss, v. a. [re and poſſe. poſſeſs again. 
How comes it now, | hat almoſt a ww MAb is repofefied of 
them? ee 5 State of. Fund. | 
Her ſuit is now to repoſfeſs: thoſe lands, 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny. 4 ane. Is 
Nor ſhall my father repaſſeſi the land. p 
The father's fortune never to return. a e. 


"To REPREHE ND. v. a. [reprebenda, Lat} To re- 
prove; to chide. 2. To blame; to n 3. To 
detect of .fallacy.. 4. V4 charge: with u ty Wich 
before the crime. : 


(1;) All as before his acht, whoſe ee to offend with 2 ü 
* 


n the leaſt unſeemlineſs, we would be ſurely as loth as 
: moſt repr ebend or deride that we do.. 1 
Pardon me for reprehending thee, | 
For thou haſt done a charitable deed, 
They, like dumb ſtatues ftar'd ; 
Which, when I faw, I reprehended them; 
And afk d the mayor, what meant this iel ee ? 


Hooker, 
rl 


Shakeſpeare. 

(2. He could not reprehend the kght, ſo nad ſtrew'd the 

; round: Chapman. 
I nor adviſe, nor reprebend the choice 

.Of Marcley-hill. Philips. 


(3.) This colour will be reprebended or encountered, by 
_ + umputing to all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of 4 * 

aron. 

(4.) Axiſtippus, being refrehended of luxury by one that was 

not rich, for that he gave fix crowns for a ſmall fiſh, anſwered, 
Why, what would vou have given? the other ſaid, Some twelve 
pence :. Ariſtippus ſaid again, And fix crowns is no more with 
me. Bacon's Apophthegms. 


Revnrneg'/nDER. 2. . [from reprebend | Blamer; cen- 
ſurer, | 
Theſe fervent refrebenders of things, eſtabliſhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold d-ſpirited men; but their 
confidence for the moſt part riſeth from too much credit given to 
their own. wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom free from 
errours. 
REFREHE/NSIBLE. adj. [reprebenſble, Fr. 
Lat.] Blameable ; culpable cenſurable. 


ReynEnE' NSIBLENESS, 7. / [from reprebenſible.] Blame- 


ableneſs; culpableneſs. 


REPpREHENSIBLY- adv. (from reprebenfeble.] Blameably ;_ 


culpably. 
Reynene'nston./ n. % [reprebenſs, Latin Reproof; 


open blame. 


To a heart fully reſolute, conn&1-4 is tedious, but mn 
Bacon. x 


1s loathſome. 


There is likewiſe due to the publick a civil reprebenſion of 
advocates, where there appeareth cling counſel, grofs neglect, 


and ſlight information. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal of his fellow chriſtians, 
or the governors of the church, then more publick reprebenſions 
and increpations. Hammond, 


What effe& can that man hl from *"% moſt . R 


| benſ/iqns, who lays himſelf open to recrimination, Gov. of T. 
ln NSIVE» adj. [from reprebend.] Given, to re- 


* Proof. 


from” FOTO The ef re- To REPRESENT-. 6. uf 


effary to have a refefitory to lay 


Hooker. . 
repreben ſus, 
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NT repr enter; Fr. 
1. To exhibit, as if the 8 ex hibited w 2 Gs Fe 

2. To deſeribe;z to ſhow. in any particaler aer. 

3. To fill the place - of another by à vicarious character; 
to perſonate: as, the parliament repreſents the people. + 
To exhibit to ſhow : as the tragedy was' repreſented very 
. Kilfully. 5. "To ſhow yy modeſt” 1 . or narra- 


ay tions. ; | 
Before him burn 


(1) — 
Seven n as in a zodiac repreſenti 
The heay'nly fires. Wen Paradiſ: 70%. 
** .) This bank is thought che load on the Genoeſe, 
and the managers of f have been repreſented as a ſecond kind of 
. ſenate. Addiſon's Remarks an Italy. 
165 5.) One of his cardinals admoniſhed him againſt: that un- 
ſkiltul piece of ingenuity, by repreſenting to him, that no re. 
formation could; be wks wick would not notably diminiſh the 
rents of the church, | Decay of Piety, 
Reynese "TATION. n. ＋ [repreſentation, Fr. from repre- 

ſent.] 1 ; likeneſs. 2. Act of ſupporting a vi- 
caxrious ah 1.3. Reſpecful declaration. 4 Pub- 
way Cn gm . F | 

2.) If im worlhs 5 it muſt be as 3, which 

Celſus denied 22 of God ; which cannot be, 
becauſe God is inviſible and incorporeal. Stilline fleet 


Rrynest'nTariIvVE. adj. [repreſentatif, Fr. from repre- 
ſent.] 1, Exhibiting a " militude. 2. Bearing the cha- 
racter or power of another. | 
(I.) They relieve themſelves with this diſtinction, and yet 
own the legal ſacrifices, though repreſentative, to be proper and 
real. Atterbury. 
L.) This counſel of four hundred was choſen, ove hundred 
out of each tribe, and ſeems to have heen'a body repreſentative 
of the people ; though the people collective reſerved a ſhare of 
power, Savift, 
Reentse'wTartIVE. 2. . 1. One exhibiting the likeneſs 
of another. 2. One exerciſing the vicarious power given 
dy another. 3. That by which any thing is ſhown. 
(1.) A ſtatue of rumour whiſpering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the repreſentative of credulity. _ ifon's Freebolder. 
(2.) I wiſh the welfare of my country; my morals and 
politicks teach me to leave all that to be adjuſted by our-repre- 
ſentatives above, and to divine providence. Blount to Pope. 
( 3.) Difficulty muſt cumber this doctrine, which ſuppoſes that 
the perfections of God are the repreſentatives to us, of what- 
ever we perceive in the creatures. Locle. 


RepreSENTER. 2. /. [from refreſent.] 1. One who ſhows 
or exhibits. 2, One who bears a vicarious character; 
one who acts for another by deputation. 


(1.) Where the real works of -nature, or veritable acts of 
ſtory, are to be deſcribed, art, being but the imitator or ſecond- 


. p l 


ary repreſenter, muſt not vary from the verity. Brown. | 
 _ (2) My mule officious ventures 
On the nation's repreſenters. Sevift. 


Reynese 'NTMERT.. . , [from repreſent.) Image or idea 
propoſed, as exhibiting the likeneſs of ſomething. 

When it is bleſſed, ſome believe it to be the natural body of 
Chriſt ; others, the bleſſings of, Chriſt, his paſſion in . ; 

ment, and his grace in real exhibition. Taylor. 


We have met with ſome, whoſe reals made good their repre- 
ſeniments. © * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To REPRE'SS. v. . [reprefſus, Lat. reprimer, Fr.] To 
cruſh; to put down ;, to ſubdue. 
Diſcontents and ill blood having uſed always to repreſs and 
Ne in perſon, he was loth they ſhould find him beyond ſea. 
Bacas 2 VII. 
Some, in Fe to be the only remedy ngers, 
endeavoured —m up the ſedition pins but - were ſpee- 
. repreſſed, and thereby the ſedition BOY — 8 
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8 che innocent, repreſs the bold, © 


Aud, white they flourith, make an age of gold. - ” ale To REPROA'CH. v. 4. [reprocher,” Fr.] 1. . To cenſure in 
1 5 | opprobrious terms, as a crime. 2. To charge with LY 


— e en 


N «(7 the door of thoughts, which 
| 1 7 ſad —— 25 Denham. 


Thus long ſucceeding'criticks juſtly reign 4, 
Licence repreſtd, and uſeful laws ordain'd : 


| Learning and Rome alike in empire grew | Pope. 


Reeyne'ss. n. /. {from the verd. I Repreſſion z aQ of 
. cruſhing. ' Not in uſe. 
Loud outeries of injury, when tend nothing to the re- 
1 el. of it, is a liberty rather aſſum by rage a 3 


than authoriſed by juſtice. Cowernment of the Tongue. 


RE ss to. u. . [from repreſi.] Act of repreſſing. 

No declaration from myſelf could take place, for the due. 

epreſſion of theſe tumults. King Charles.” 

Rags ssi vr. adj, {from repre/s.] Having 8 to re- 
preſs ; ating to repreſs. 


 _ after ſentence of death; to give a _ 
| — He cannot thrive, 


Unleſs her prayers, whom heay'n delights to hear, | * 7 * 


And loves to t, reprieve from the wrath 
Of r juſtice; Sbateſp. All's well that ends . 


Company, though it may reprieve a man from his melan- 


1 yet cannot ſecure him from his conſcience. South. 


1 w., A juſt eee be Trp 4726: 201 
Of what! he 15 Aeon upon e pg 


fault in ſevere language. 3. To upbraid in . 
1.) Mezentius, with his ardour Warm'd 
His fainting fritnds, ge their ſhameful Ai ht, 


5 which has been refroached to them as a fault. Dryden. 

(2.) *＋ ye be reproached for the name of Chriſt, happy are 

Je. | ras. Peter, iv; 14. 
— That fame | g 

There ſit not, and reproach us as unclean. wer Milton. 

3.) The very regret of being furpaſſed in any valuable qua- 


lity by a perſon of the ſame abilities with ourſelves, will reproach 


our own lazineſs, and even ſhame us into imitation. Rogers. 


Regesten. = , [reproche, Fr. from the Ne aaa 


7 ſhame. 5 
"To Aten vk. 0. . [reprendre, repris, Fr.] To reſpite; PoE N 6 


ith his reproach and ations menaces, 


"I Toe kni t emboiling in his haughty heart, ROM... 
Knit a bi 8 16 Spenſer. 
pF "If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach | 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, | | 
© Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me. Shakeſp. 
Thou, for the Wie of truth, haſt borne 
Univerſal reproach. « Milton. 


aving been condemned for his part in the late rebellion, his Reproaſcuas LE. at, [reproachable, Fr.] Worthy of 


majeſty had been pleaſed to reprieve him, with ſeveral of his . 
frie fries, in order to give them their lives. Addiſon. 

e reprieves the {inner from time to time, and continues and 
heaps on him the fayours of his providence, in hopes that, by 
an'a& of clemency ſo undeſerved, he may prevail on his grati- 
tude and repentance, Roger s's Sermons. 


P x. / from the verb.] Reſpite after ſentence 


of death. | 
In his reprieve he may be ſo fitted, _ 
That his foul ſicken not. Shakeſp. Mea for Meaſ. 
I hope it is ſome pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. | Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
The 'morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a reprieve was 
ſent to ſuſpend the execution for three days. Clarendon, 
All that I aſk, is but a ſhort reprieve, _ | 
Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denbam. 
To RRTRIMATNVD. v. 4. [riprimander, Fr. reprimo, Lat.] 
To chide; to check ; to reprehend ; to reprove. 
Germanicus was ſeverely re{rimanded by Tiberius, for tra- 


Y 


velling into E without his permiſſion. Arbuthnot. 


They ſaw their eldeſt ſiſter once brought to her tears, and her 
perverſenels ſeverely reprimanded. _ Law. 
ReyRiMa'nD. u. .. [reprimande, reprimende, F r. from the , 
verb.] Reproof; reprehenſion. 
He inquizes how ſuch an one's wife or ſon do, whom he does 


not ſee at church; which is underſtood as a ſecret reprimand to 


the perſon abſent. Aadiſon, Spectater. 


7e REPRINT. v. a. [re and print.] 1. To renew the 


impreſſion of any thing. 2. To print a new edition. 

The baiſineſs of redemption is to rub over the defaced copy 
of creation, to reprint God's image upon the ſoul, and to ſet 
forth nature in a ſecond and a fairer edition. © - South. 

(2.) My bookſeller is reprinting the eſſay on criticiſm. Pope. 

Reer1'sal. . /. [repreſalia, low Lat. repreſaille, Fr.] 
Something ſeized by way of retaliation for robbery or in- 
ury. 

5 The Eygliſh had 22 advantage in value of repriſals, as 


being more ſtrong and active at fea, e. 
Senſe muſt ſure thy ſafeſt plunder be, 
Since no repriſals can be made on the. Dorſet. 


Regent 58. n. J. [repriſe, Fr.] The act of taking agen 

in retaliation of injury. 

Four care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat bing floods and inundations near; 


* . 


reproach. 


ReeRoa'CHFUL. adj. [from reproach.] FO Scurrilous ; 


opprobrious. 2. Shameful ; infamous; vile. 
(7. ) O. monſtraus! ! what refroachfut words are theſe. 


Shakeſpeare. 
I have ſheath'd 
My rapier in his boſom, and withal 
Thruſt theſe repruachful ſpeeches down his throat. Sbaleſß. 
An advocate may be puniſhed for r2proachful language, in 
reſpect of the es in ſuit. ble, Parergon. 
(2.) To make religion a ſtratagem to undermine government, 
is * to this ſuperftrufture, moſt ſcandalous and reproach- 
ful to chriſtiani = - Hammond's F — 
y puniſhment - 

He ſhall endure, by coming in the fly 1: = 

To a.reproachſul life and curſed death. - Milton's Par. 20. 


Reynxoa'cyrULLY. adv. [from reproach.] 1. Opprobri- 


oufly 3 ignominioufly ; ſcurriloufly.” 2. Shamefully ; 
infamouſly. 
(1.) 8 all I then be us'd reproachfully ? Shakeſp. Hen. M. 
1 will that the younger women m and give none occa- 
fion to the adverſary to ſpeak reproachfully. 1 Tim. v. 14. 


RE! PROBAT E. 2%. [reprobus, Lat.] Loft to virtue; loſt 


to grace : abandoned: 
hey profeſs to know God, but in works deny him, being 
abominable, and to every good work reprobate. Tit. i. 16. 
Strength and art are eaſily outdone | 
By ſpirits reprobate. | Milton. 
God forbid, that every fin le FIT "IN of a ſin, though 
great for its kind, and "withal acted againſt conſcience, for its 


aggravati „ ſhould ſo far deprave the ſoul, and bring it to ſuch ' 


A a reprob condition; as to take pleafure i in other men's ſins. 
South's Sermons. 
If there is any poor man or woman, that is more than ordi- 


SHIT wicked and refrobate, Miranda has her eye upon them. 
Law. 


R ROBATE. 2. . A man loſt to virtue z a wretch aban- 


doned to wickedneſs, 
— — What if we omit 


This reprobate, till he were well no We” 5 . Shateſp. 


I acknowledge myſelf for a reprobate, a villain, a traytor to 
the king, and the moſt unworthy man that ever lived. © Ra. 
All the faints have profited by tribulations ; and; that 


could not bear temptations, became reprobates, = Taybr. . 


1 2 


- Repel'd the victore. Dryden: nei. 
The French writers do not e themſelves too much with 
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To Raron att, vl. [reprobe, Liar] . To diglleu- 


ts teſect. 2. To abandon ts wickedneſs and eternal de- 
ſtruction. 3. To abandon to his ſentence, without hope 
of par don. N N 

\ 29 duch an 
In 


b * 


aw ; I do not believe it, unleſs the deed appears. Aybfe. 
(..) What ſhould make it neceſſary for him to repent and 
amend, who either without 1 5 to any degree of am | 
3s Tuppoſed 50, be elected to eternal bliſs, or without reſpect to 


- fing: to be ixreverſibly 2 | | Hammond. 

A reprobated hardnels of heart does them the office of philo- 

ſophy towards a contempt of death. _ . » LEfirange. 
6.) - Drive him out 2 

Io refrobated. exile round the world, , "PIE P Wo | 

3 caitive, vagabond, abhorr'd; accurs d. Saourberne. 


REC YROBATEN ESS. u. 

being reprobate. | 1 

Reprona'tiON. 3. . [reprobetion, Fr. from reprobate.] 
The act of abandoning or ſtate of being abang ene 
eternal deſtruction; the contrary to election, 2. K. 
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demnatory ſentence. 042, 12 © 
(1.) This ſight would make him do a deſperate turn ; 
Yea curſe his better angel from his fide, TP 
And fall to refrobation. , ._ 
his is no foundation of diſcriminating grace, or conſequently 
frwt of election and reprobation. we Ham 
Though ſome words may be accommodated to God's predeſ- 
tination, yet it is the 1 of that text to treat of the 7eproba- 
tion of any man to hell-fire. _ Bramball againft Hobbes. 
God, upon a true "repentance, is not fo fatally tied to the 
ſpindle of abſolute refrobation, as not to keep his promiſe, and 
ſeal merciful pardons. be e a 
( 2.) You are empower'd to give the final deciſion of wit, to 
: put. your ſtamp on all that ought to paſs for current, and ſet a 
brand of ee on clipt poetry and falſe coin. Dryden. 
To REPRODU'CE.*». a. [re and produce ; reproduire, Fr.] 
To produce again; to produce ane x. 
If horſe dung ref roduceib oats, it will not be eaſily deter- 
mined where the power of generation ceaſeth, , Braun. 
_ Thoſe colours are unchangeable, and whenever all thoſe rays 
with thoſe their colours are mixed again, they reproduce the ſame 
white light as before, 5 VWie uten Opticks. 
Reyxopv'ction..n.f. [from reproduce.) The act of pro- 
ducing anew. | I 105 
I am about to attempt a refrodudion in vitriol, in which it 
ſeems not unlikely to be performable. „ 
Reyxoo'y.'n./; [from reprove.] 1. Blame to the face; 
reprehenſion. 2. Cenſure; flander. Out of uſe. 
( 1.) Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, 


4. 


# 


* 


turn another into the regiſter of your own, that I may paſs with REPU/BLICK. . 


a refroof the eaſter. Shakeſp. Merry Wroes of Windſor. 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe ; Wre's 
Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe. Pope. 
(2.) Why, for thy ſake, have I ſuffer'd refroof ? ſhame hath 
covered my face. | Pſalm Ixix. 7. 
Reyno'yanre, adj: [from repreue.] Culpable ; blame- 
able; worthy of reprehenfion. Haifa 
If thou doſt find thy faith as dead after the regeption of the 
ſacrament as before, it may be thy faith was not only little, but 
reproveable. - Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 


To REPRO'VE. v. «. [reprouver, Fr.] 1. To blame; to 
cenſure. 2. To charge to the face with a fault; to 

check; to chide ; to reprehend. 3. To refute ; to dif- 

prove. 4. To blame for: with f. 9708 T6 
(1.) I will not refrove thee for thy ſacrifices. P/aln I. 8. 
This is the fin of the miniſter, when men are called to refrove 

fin, and do not. | | Peierttins. 

( 2.) What if they can better be content with one that can 

wink at their faults, than with him that will reprove them. 


* 


* A | + FF? * A CLANS ins 
anſwer 38 this is reprabated-and. diſeowed of 


endwent 


＋ [from 'reprobate -] Tbe ſtate of Rep ROVER. f. , [fron 


mond. 
likelieſt ſhoots as are well placed. 
RE“ YTILE. adj. [repnile, Lat.] Creeping upon many 


eise. 


REPTI (LE. 1. . An 


% 


Reyv'BLICAN: n. / 


wa e R 2 . N 
There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool, though-he-do nothing 
but rail; nor no railing in a known, diſereet man, though he do 

- nothing but repraye.. . Twelfth: Night, 
N What if thy -n Fs 
Prove diſobedient, and reprow'd retort, ... 4 
©. Wherefore didſt thou beget ue Milton. 
If a great perſonage undertakes an action paſſionately, let it 
of et all the malice and impoteney in the world; he ſhall 
have enough to flatter him, but not enough to.reprovechiim, | 
. : Taylor's Rule of Livi g Holy. 


4 
JA, 


lle  refroves, exhorts, 


and ,preaches to thoſe, for whom he 
firſt PAN to God. * ww 15" A1. dT WR Lao. q 
(3. = 'My lords, | 


can. . Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
©. (4+). To reprove one of lazineſs, they will ſay, doſt thou 
2 idle a coat? that is a coat for idlenels. _ Carew, 


reprove.] A reprehender z+ one 


' , Reprove my allegation if you can. 


- 


that repxoves, . 


Let the moſt potent ſinner ſpeak out, and tell us, whether 
he can command down the clamours and revilings of a guilty 


conſcience,” and impoſe filence upon that bold reprover. _ 

; WW ns Oy ff e South, 
'reprovers of vice, 
Locke on Education. 


This ſhall have from every one, even the 
the title of living well. 


Shatttjþ. Othello. To REYRU“N E. v. „ [re and prune. ], To prune a ſecond 


ti ITY Hel 3h SS e by | 
eprune apricots and peaches, ſaving as many of the young 
 Ewelyn's Kalendar. 


2 * 


CO 


feet, In the following lines reptile is confounded with 


Cleanſe baits from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
| * Gay. 


Cheriſh the fully'd reptile race with moſs. 
animal that creeps upon many 


we : 


feet. | 
, Terreſtrial animals may be divided into quadrupeds or reptiles, 
which have many feet, and ſerpents which have no feet. 
SOMEONE LI Lecke's Elements of Natural Philsjofhy. 
Holy retreat! ſithence no female hither, 390 
Conſcious. of ſocial love and nature's» rites, 
Muſt dare approach, from the inferior reptik, 


To woman, form divine. Prior. 


Reyv'piican. adj. [from repul lies.] Placing the govern- 


ment in the people. h Ae 
[from republick.] One who thinks a 
commonwealth without monarchy the beſt government. 
Theſe people are more happy in imagination than the reſt of 
their neighbours, becauſe they think themſelves fo; though 
ſuch a chimerical happineſs is not peculiar to republicans. 
| 8 N Addiſon. 
freſpublica, Lat. republique, Fr.] 1 
Commonwealth; ſtate in which the power is lodged in 
more than one. 2. Common intereſt; the publick. 
(I.) They are indebted many millions more than their whole 
republick is worth. 4 Addiſon's State of the War. 
( 2.) Thoſe that by their deeds will make it known, 
_ Whoſe dignity they do ſuſtain ; n 
And life, ſtate, glory, all they gain, 


Count the republick's, not their own. Ben. Johnſon. 


Reryv'prazLe. adj. [from repudiate.] Fit to be rejected. 
To REPU/DIATE. v. @.. [repudio, Lat. repudier, Fr.] To 


divorce ; to reje& ; to put away. . © et 
Let not thoſe, that have refpudiated the more inviting ſins, 
ſhow themſelves philtred and bewitched by this. G. of Tongue. 
Here is a notorious inftance of the folly of the atheiſts, that 
while they repudiate all title to the kingdom of heaven, merely 
for the preſent pleaſure of body, and their boaſted tranquility 
of mind, beſides the extreme madneſs in running ſuch a deſpe- 
rate hazard after death, they 1 Le anal 

here of that very pleaſure and tranquillity they ſeek for. 
3 225 e + : Bentley's Sermons. 
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 Reevpia'tion. A. . [repu#ation, Fr. from ' repudiate.] 
Divorce rejection. 5 | 
It was allowed by the Athenians,” only in 
of a wife. ee See 
RENO NUANCE. IN. J. [ripupnance, Fr. from repu 
Reyv'6nancy, \ laconſiſtency; contrariety. 2. 


* 


Averſion; unwillingneſs. - . 
.) But where difference is without repugnancy, that which 
\ hath been can be no prejudice to that which is. Hooker, 
It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reaſon of the formal 

incapacity and repugnancy.of the thing, we aver-that the world 

could not have heen made from all ea Bentley. 

( 2.) Why do fond men 3 themſelves to battle, 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats, Iv 
Without repugrarty ? . 4 * Sbateſp. Timon. 
. Thus did the paſſions act without any of their preſent 


ty and the ſtilneſs of compoſure. "South's Sermons. 
hat which cauſes us to loſe moſt of our time, is the 
repugnance which we naturally have to labour. den. 
REPU/GNANT. adj. [repugnant, Fr. repugnans, Lat.] 1. 
Diſobedient; not obſequious. 2. Contrary ; oppoſite ; 
inconſiſtent :' with 70, ſometimes with. OO 


uniformi 
(4+) Ti 


[4 


(1.) His antique, ſword, a. 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, _ 
Repugnant to command... Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


(2) There is ho breach of a divine law, but is more or- 
leſs repugnant unto the will of the law-giver, God 1 
| | | erkins. 


Why I reje& the other conjeftures is ; becauſe they have not 


due warrant from obſervation, but are clearly repugnant there- Ty, REPU'TE. v. a, 


unto, Waodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Your way is to wreſt and ſtrain ſome principles maintained 
both by them and me, to a ſenſe repugnant with their other 
known doctrines. 1 VPaierland. 
RE YU“ ONYAN TL. adv. [from-repugnent.] Contradictorily. 
They ſpeak not repugnantly. thereto. Brown's Pulg. Err. 
To RRTUIETUI ATE. v. . (re and pullulo, Lat. repulluler, 


Fr.] To bud again. 25 
Though tares repullulate, there is wheat till left in the field. 
| | — HoweP's Vocal Foreſt. 


REPU'LSE. 3. / [repulſe, French ; repulſa, Latin.) The 
condition of being driven off or put aſide from any at- 


tempt... | : 15 
y repulſe at Hull ſeemed an act of fo rude diſloyalty, that 


| By fate repell'd, and with repulſes tir'd. Denham, 
To Repvu'LsE, v. a. [repulſus;'Latin,} To beat back; to 
drive off. | grocers een . 4 ” 
The chriſtian defendifts fill repulſed them vrith greater cou- 
rage than they were able to aſſail them. | Knolle g. 
This fleet, attempting St. Minoes, were rrpulſed, and with- 
out glory or gain, returned into Efigland. Hayward. 
Man complete to have diſcoyerd and repuls,νj᷑] - oo 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Milton. 
Repvu'rsoN. 2. / [repitiſus, Lat.] Phe act or power of 
driving off from itſelf. * onda, e IB 
Air has ſome degree of tenacity, whereby the parts attract 
one another; at the ſame time, by their elaſticity, the particles 


* 


of air have à power of repulſion or flymg off from one another. 
Arbulbnot. 


Repv'Lsiwe: a. from repulſe.] 
power to beat back or drive off. 3 53 - 
+ * "The parts of the ſalt of vitriol'recede from one another, and 

endeavour to expand themſelves, and get as far aſunder as the 


Driving off; having the 


quantity of water, in which they float, wilb allow g, and does 7 


not this endeavour imply; that they have a reulſive force by 
which they fly from one another, or that th attract the water 
more ſtrongly than one another? ewton's Ofticks, 


caſe of repudfation 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
gnant.] 1. 
ty. 2. Reluc- 
_ "tance; reſiſtance. 3. Struggle of oppoſite paſſions. 4. 


Re'pUTABLE. adj. [from 


R8/puTaBLENESss. #. from 
jars, combats or repugnances, all moving with the beauty of 


+ drefling my diſcourſe. + 
Reporta'rion. . / [reprtation, Fr. from repute.] 
Character of good or bad. 


8 hy | 
Fr # 


Te Rev v'ncn dan; 0, [19 and purtbaſe.}'" To buy a. 


In. ws. oe * . 

Once more we ſit on Englands royal throne, 

Repurchas'd with the blood of enemies 

What valiant foe-men, like to ãutumn's corn, Le 

Have we mow'd down in top of alf their pride? 2 

If the ſon alien thoſe lands, and reburtbaſe them again in fee, 
the rules of deſcents are to be obſerved, as if he were the origi- 
nal purchaſer Hale, Law of England. 
Honourable ; not infa- 


repute] 
mous. | 8 


If ever any vice ſhall become reputable, and be gloried im as 
a mark of greatneſs, what can we then expect from the man of 
honour, but to ſignaliae himſelf. Noe Sermons. 
In the article of danger, it is as reputable.to elude an enemy 
as defeat one, FC Br bote. 


e rue e 


4 


4 # 1 1 1 


a thing of good repute. 1.2 1 2 HM 
av. adv. [from reputable.] Without diſcredit. 
s wany fuch worthy magiſtrates, who have thus reputably 
ned the chief ſeats of power in this great city, I am now 44. 
Atterbury"'s Sermons. 
I. 
Hara IJ. 2. Credit; hondur. a 
.) Verſoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the reputation of 
being extremely poor and beggarl7). * » Addiſon. 
( 2.) Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition ; oft got 
without merit, and loſt without deſerving: you bave loſt no re- 


_ - putation at all, unleſs you repute yourſelt ſuch a loſer# Shakeſp. 
+ 


A A third interprets motions; looks and eyes; 

At ev'ry word a reputation dies. Pope t Rape of the Lock, 
Trepato, Lat. reputer, Fr.] To hold; 

to account; to think. N a EW 


The king was reputed a prince moſt prudent. Shakeſp. 
| I do repute her grace | Fx: 
The rightful heir to England's royal feat. '' + Sbateſp. 
» I do know of- thoſe, i 


That thetefore only are reputed wiſe, /- 
For ſaying nothing. -* Shakeſp. 
—— Men, ſuch as chuſe 
Law pry for mere gain, boldly #epute”' 
Worle than embrothel'd ſtrumpets proſtitute. Donne. 
I the grand vizier be ſo great, as be is reputed, in politicks, 
he will never conſent to an invaſion of Hungary. Temple. 
Rrru frz. 3. /. from the verb.] 1. Character; reputa- 
tion. 2. Eſtabliſhed opinion | 


Merchant of Venice, 


my enemies had ſcarce confidence enough to abet it. X. Cha. (2.) — oi e who reigns | © | 
or much expert MMMonarch in heav'n, till then as one ſecure, A 

A ſoe ſo proud will firſt the weaker ſeeck Tf Sat on his throne, upheld by old Fefute. Milton. 
do bent, the more ſhall-ſhame' him-his repalſe. Milton. Reev'TELESS. adj. from repute. Diſreputable; diſ- 


Sraceful. A word not inelegant, but out of uſe. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, ae reed ni” 
A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. Shakeſp. Hen, V. 
REQUEST. n. /. Iregueſie, Fr.] 1. Petition; entreaty. 
2. Demand; repute; credit; ſtate of being deſired. 
(.) But aſk what you would have reform d. 
J will both hear and grant you your regucſtis. Sbateſp. 
Haman food up to make regueft for his life to Eſther,” * Eb. 
All thy regueft for man, accepted ſon tr 0G 


Obtain; all thy Le ueft Was my decree. | Milton's Par. Loft. - 


— — him to lende 
To this, the laſt regucſt that I ſhall ſend, 1h oP, 
2 | Ne bn. 


o nun; ont” F 
3 Aufidius will appear well in theſe wars, his great oppo- 

ſer Coriolanus being now in no requeſt of his country. S5 p. 

Whbilſt this vanity of thinking, that men are obligad . fits 
either ſyſtems or, nothing, is in regieſt, many excellent notions 
are ſuppreſſed. „ eee, Nn nn e . 
Knowledge and fame were in as great regueft as wealth a- 
mong us no-. 55 $697? o Temple. 
To RE Es T. va. [requifler, Fri] To aſk; to ſolicite; 


40 entreat; 
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South” s Sermons. 


Re gur 27K R. u. . [from requeſt.] Petitioner ; ſoliciter. 

To Re UIVCKEN, v. re and guicken.] To reanimate. 
c y and by the dn war gan pierce | 

His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, bw la the - 
And to the battle came he. Shakeſp. Coriolanus:; 
RE'QUIEM. #. /. [Latin-] 
plore for the dead requiem or reſt, 

peace. Not in uſe. 
(1.) We ſhould profane the ſervice of the tad, 
To ſing a requiem and ſuch pence to her, 

As to peace-parted ſouls, | S bakeſprare. 
| (2.) The midwife kneel'd at my mother* 8 throes, 
With pain produc'd, and nurs'd' for future woes: 

Elſe had I an eternal requiem kept, | 
And i in the arms of peace for ever ſlept. | 
ork, rf T'RABLE. adj. [from require.] Fit to be required. 
t contains the KAR periods of times, _ all circumſtances _ 
reqeirable in a hiſtory to inform. 


Hale. 
To REQUIRE. v. a. [requiro, Lat. rd; Fr.] 
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1. To 


demand; to aſk a thing as of right. 2. To make no 
ary ; to need. 


Ye me require 
A thing win the compaſs of my wit; 


For both the lineage and the certain fire, 7 

From which I ſprung, are from me hidden yet. Spenſer. 
We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them, 

As we ſhall find their merits. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 


This, the very law of nature teacheth us to do, and this the 


law of God reguireth alfo at our hands. Spelman, 
— This imply'd | 
Subjection, but reguir d with gentle buy. Milton. 
Oft our alliance other lands deſir'd, 
And what we ſeek of you, of us requir'd, Dryden. 
(2.) The king's buſineſs reguired haſte. 1 Sam. xxi, 8. 
High from the ground the branches would reguire 
Thy utmoſt reach. Milton. 
But why, alas! do mortal men complain ? 
God gives us what he knows our wants reguzre, 
And better things than thoſe which we 4. Dryden. 
God, when wy ave the world in common to all mankind, 
commanded men alſo to labour; and the penury of his conditi- 
on required it. Locke. 


*RE'QUISITE. adj. [requifitus, Lat.] Neceſlary ; needful ; 
required hy the nature of things. 
When God new modelled the world by the introduction of a 
was reguifite, that he ſhould recommend it to the reaſons of 
men with the ſame authority and evidence that enforced the 
Wi! former. * South's Sermons. 
31 Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour, and therefore they cannot 
{o Lell doſe and go together in the head, which is ever requi/ite 
to ſl Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
Pre are your ſoul with all thoſe neceſſary graces, that are 
more immediately requifite to this performance. Vake. 


Re'quisiTtE. ». /. Any thing neceſſary. 
Res non parta labore, ſed relifta, was thought by à poet to 
be one of the requifites to a happy life. Dryden. 
For want of theſe ſe requifites, moſt of our ingenious young men 
take up ſome cried. up Engliſh poet, adore him, and imitate 
him, without knowing wherein he is defective. Dryden, 


1. A bymn in which they im- 
2. Reſt; e of 


r 
Sandys., 


new religion, and that in the room of one ſet up by himſelf, it 


God on his fart has —_y the requiſſtes on ours 5 whit we 


— 


| ! 
| * LIP "EL | 0 | 
ſt do to obtain bleſſings, is — 


1 "And PI! re Jake 596 ence. + Stakip. Matheth.. 12 ake. 
Ft? Ie was to be requeted of Almighty ** by prayer, that thoſe R Guis fr. ady. [from reguiſite. Neceſſarily a in a 
8 "Oy 2 e an- fulfil all that hope of N 5 4. requiſite manner; 
wy „en for her r rue | We diſcern how reguiftely the ſeveral parts of ſcripture are 
1 | * 1 N nt i fealt ; fitted to ſeveral times, perſons, and occurrences. Boyle. 
4 144 INVOXKI1 C 
of I But 7 are al len fame. * Miter "my 2 I 1 EE. J [from requiſite.] | Neceſſity ; the 
1 | ings not unlawful, great perſons cannot properly g 
2 wege becauſe all chings contdered, they muſt not be de- fied & Up Ar the ſeveral parts of ſcripture 2 


we ſhall diſcover not only the ſenſe of the obſcurer 
but the requiſiteneſs of their having been written fo . 
Bol. 

Ruqui'raz. 1. f. [from requite.] 1. Return for any good 

or bad office; retaliation. 2. Return; reciprocal aQi- 

on. 3. Reward ; recompenſe. 


(1.) Should we take the quarrel of ſermons i in hand, andre. 


venge their cauſe by reguital, thruſting e in a manner out 
rs under colour of long preaching ? © Hooker, 
Since you | 
Wear out your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do fo grow in BELLY eguital, 
As nothing can unroot an « All's well that ends well. 


We 
Such goodneſs of your -uftice, that our ſoul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 
Forerunning your requital. Sbaleſp. Mea. for 150 
(2.) No merit their averſion can remove, 
Nor ill requital can efface their love. | Waller. 
(3-) He aſk'd me for a ſong, 
And in reguital op'd his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew'd me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties, | 
I have ta'en a cordial, 
Sent by the king or Haly, in requital 
Of all my miſeries, to make me happy. 
In all the light that the heavens beſtow upon this lower workd, 
though the lower world cannot equal their benefaction, yet 
with a kind of grateful return it reſſects thoſe rays, that it can- 


not recompenſe ; ſo that there is ſome return however, though 
there can be no requital. b South's Sermons. 
To REQUT' TE. v. a. [requiter, Fr.] To repay; to 


retaliate good or ill ; to recompenſe. 5 To do or give 


in reciprocation. 

(1.) If he love me to madneſs, I ſhall never reguite him. 
Shakeſpeare. 
When Joſeph's brethren ſaw that their father was dead, th 

ſaid, Joſeph will requite us all the evil we did. Genefes, I. 
An aven ger againſt his enemies, and one that ſhall reguite 
kindneſs to his friends. Eecluſ. xxx. 6. 
Him within protect from harms; 
He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on ſuch gentle acts as theſe. , 
Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame: 
"Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 
Thoſe acts of 38 which themſelves reguite: 
O let us ſtil] the ſecret joy partake, | 


| Milton. 


To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake, Pope, 
— Unhappy Wallace, 
Great patriot heroe ! I regs ited chief! Thomſon. 
(2.) He hath reguited me 5 evil for good. 1 Sam. xxv. 21. 
Open not thine heart. to every . leſt he 4 * thee with 
a ſhrewd turn. cclufe vil, 19, 
RRIREMOUSE. u. 7. [bnenemur, Saxon.] | A bat. See 


Rear mouſe. 
RE SALE. n. /. [re and; ſale.) Sale at ſecond hand. | 
Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale, where they 
are not reſtrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon. 
To RESAEU'TE. v. à. [re/aluzo, Lat. reſaluer, Fr.] To ſa- | 


| lute or greet anew. 
| to lads. 


'We drew her u 
And trod ourſelves che r4/aluted fand. 


paſſages, _ 
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HForrid to [peak in ambuth is decreed. '- Pope Odyſſey. 
To Resci'nr. v. a. [reſcindo, Lat. reſcinder, Fr.] To 
cut off; to abrogate a laws 1 Ju 
It is the impoſing a ſacramental obligation upon him, which 
being the condition, upon the performance whereof all the pro- 
miſes of "endleſs bliſs are made over, it is not poſſible to ind 
or diſclaim the ſtanding obliged by it. 
II ſpake againſt the teſt, but was not heard 3 
Ihbeſe to reſcind, and peerage to reſtore. Dryden. 
Rksci'ss Ton. . I Freſeiſfion, Fr. reſciſſus, Lat.] The act 
of cutting off; abrog ation 


that the governments of all idolatrous nations ſhould be alſo 
diſſolved, it followeth not. N Bacon. 
'Rescr's80RY- adj. [reſeifſoire, Fr. reſeifſus, Lat.) Having 
the power to cut off. _ ED 
To Rescni'ne. wv. a [reſcribo, Lat. reſcrire, Fr.] 1. To 
write back, 2; To write over again. _ | 
(s.) Whenever a prince on his being conſulted reſcribes or 
writes back Toleramus, he diſpenſes with that a& otherwiſe un- 


lawful. | | EY life Parergon. 
..] Calling for more paper to reſeribe them, he ſhewed him 
the difference Ln the ink - box and the ſand- box. Hobel. 


- Re'scruer. 2. .. [reſerit, Fr. reſcriptum, Lat.] Edict of 
an emperour. n a | 
One finding a t maſs of money digged under ground, 
and being ſomewhat doubtful, ſignified it to the emperor, who: 
made a reſcript thus; Uſe it. Bacon Apophthegms. 


The popes, in ſuch caſes, where canons were ſilent, did, af- 


ter the manner of the Roman rors, write back their deter- 

minations, which were ſtiled reſcriþts or decretal epiſtles, having 

the force of laws. % Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To RE'SCUE. 2. . [reſcorre, old Fr.] To ſet free from 
nos violence, confinement, or danger. | 

ir Scudamore, after long ſorrow, in. the end met with Bri- 


tomartis, who ſuccoured him and reſtexved his love, Spenſer.” 
My uncles both are ſlain in re/cuing me. Shakeſp.. 
| We're beſet with thieves ; 3 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man. Sbaleſp. 


Dr. Bancroft, underſtood the church excellently, and had al- 
moſt reſcued it out of the hands of the Calvinian party. Clar. 
le that is fo ſure of his particular election, as to reſolve he 
can never fall, if he commit thoſe acts, againſt which ſcripture 
is plain, that they that do them ſtall not inherit ete life, 
mult neceffarily reſolve, that nothing but the removing his fun- 
damental error can reſcue him. from the fu uctive. | 
| Hammond s Fundamentals. 
Who was that juſt man, whom had not heav'n 
Reſcu d, had in his righteouſneſs been loſt? 
Riches cannot reſue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlave. Dryden. 
We have never yet heard of a tumult raiſed to reſcue a mi- 
niſter whom his maſter deſired to bring to a fair account. 


Dawenant. 


Rx's cug . 2. . [reſcouſſe, reſeaſſe, old Fr. reſcuſſus, low 
Lat.] Deliverance from violence, danger, or confine- 
ment. | r ; * 

EE 3 How comes it, you / 5 

A Have holp to make this re/cue ? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Ru'scueR. 2. . [from reſcue.) One that reſcues. 
Resea'ncmt- #- {, [recherche, Fr.] / Enquiry ; ſearch. 
© By a ſkilful application of thoſe notices, may be gained in: 
ſuch: reſearches the accelerating and bettering of ii 
ing mines and draining fens. . Glanwille's Scet his. 

Il ſubmit thoſe miſtakes, into which I may have fallen, to the 

better conſideration of others, who. ſhall have made reſearch in- 
to this buſineſs with more felicitix. Helder. 
A felicity adapted to every rank, ſuch as the reſearches of 
human wiſdem ſought for, but could not diſcover. 


— 


TDLeucothea wak d. | | 2 | | ilton:.. 
7. Resal't, v.. [re and fait! To fail back. 
From Pyle 7eſailing, and the Spartan court, | 


Ls 


its, empty- 


Rogers, 
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To RESEARCH. v. ., [rechercher, Fr.] To examine; to 
K ? x ; Ss 9 . a No * a 
| 4 7 * by i 11 


. 5 is not eaſy to reſearch with due diſtinction, in the actions 


miſhed by the envy of others, and what 


own felicity, 
Upon his father's throne ? 


ſeizure a ſecond time. 


Here we have the charter of founda 
eaſy to judge of the forfeiture 


and you diveſt the right. 


ſeizure. ] 


2 
4 
* P 


— 


If any infer reſciſton of their eſtate to have been for idolatry, Regx/unLance. n. 2 [reſemblance, Fr]! 


of eminent perſonages, both how much may have been ble- 


was corrupted by their 


5 


or reſeizure : deface 


Repeated 


31192! Motton s Buckingham. . 
To Rese a'r. V. . [re and feat.) To ſeat again. 4 4th | 
When he's produc'd, will you reſeat him RING 
„Dp, Spaniſh Fryar. 
ResE1'zer. . /. One that ſeizes again. N 
Hammond. RESRERIZZURE. n. /. Tre and ſeizure ; 
tion; it is now the more 
the image, 
| 1 Bacon. 
1. Likeneſs; 


ſimilitude ; repreſentation. 2. Something reſembling. - 


We One main end of 
ar a great reſemb 
The quality 


thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare 


lance to each other. 


poetry and painting is to pleaſe; they 


Dryden's Du, Freſnoy. 


So chymiſts boaſt they have a pow'r,. 
From the dead aſhes of a flow'r, 1 


Some faint reſemblance to 
But not the virtue. 


produce, 


 Swift's Miſrellanier. 


produced hath commonly no reſemblance with th 
effe& of 


I cannot help remarking the reſemblance betwixt him and our 
author in qualities, fame, and fortune. | i 
(2.) Theſe ſenſible things, which religion hath allowed, are 


reſemblances formed acco 


they ſerve as a hand to lead, and a way 
Foaireſt reſemblance of thy maker 
Thee all things living gaze on. 
They are but weak reſemblances 
imperfect copies that may acquaint us with the 


* 


to direct. 


Au, 


but can never expreſs the life of the originlll. 
To Rese'mBLE. v. 4. [reſembler, Fr.] 1. To compare; 
to repreſent as like ſomething elſe. 2. To be like; to 


have likeneſs to. 


(1.) Moſt ſafely may we reſemble ourſelves to 


Pope. 


ing to things ſpiritual, whereunto. 


Hooker... 
Milton. 


of our intentions, faint and 
general deſign, 


Addiſon. 


God, in reſpect 


of that pure faculty, which is never ſeparate from the love of 
Raleigb's Hift. of the World. 
The torrid: parts-of- Africk are reſembled to a libbard's ſkin, . 


God. 


the diſtance of whoſe ſpots repreſent 


tions. 


(3.) If we ſee a man of virtues, m 


the diſperſeneſs of - habita« 
Brerewood on Languages. . 
ixed with infumities, fall. 


into misfortune, we are afraid that the like. misfortunes -may- 
happen to ourſelves, who reſemble the character. 


To Res»/nD. v. a, [re and 
again. Not in uſe; 


I ſent to her, by this ſame coxcomb, . 
Takens and letters, which ſhe did reſend. 


This is now the moſt. uſual ſenſe. 1 

(1.) A ſerious conſideration of the mineral treaſures of his 
territories, and the praQtical diſcoveries of them by way ef my 
philoſophical theory, he then ſo well reſented, that afterwards, . 
upon a mature digeſtion of my whole deſign, he commanded-me - 


to let your lordſhips underſtand, 


hath to further ſo ho 
ly reſented; 


peful a work. 


To be abfent from any part of. publick worſhip he thus deep- 
Fell. 


. 


** : 
And anger would'ſt reſent the offer d wrong. 


Such proceedings have been al 


niſhed in this kingdom. 


deeply. 
The earl was the worſt 


and a weak diſſembler of the leaſt diſgrace. 
RESET VL. adj, [reſent, and full] Malignant ;. eaſily 
provoked to anger, and long retaining it. 


Addi 92. 


end.] To ſend back ; to fend 


. | | i a | Shakeſps. | 
Milton. To RESENT. v. 4. [reſſentir, Fr.] 1. To take well or 


Hl. 2. To take ill ;. to conſider as an injury or affront... 


how great an inclination he 


Bacon. 


_— 


Milton... 
ways reſented, and often pu- 
& 1 28 Devenan.. 


RESENTER- 2. /. [from reſint.] One who. feels. injuries- 
philoſopher, 


being a great reſeuter, 


Wotton. 


* 
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6 RES : 
Fn UT [from . 1. with N88 

ſenſe; with ſtrong perception. 2. With continued an; 
* 

(1. Hylobares judiciouly and 
maln reaſonin + 
RST TAT. „ if [reſentiment, Fr} 1. Strong per- 
_ eeption of good or ill. 2. Deep ſenſe of injury anger 
Is continued; ſometimes ſirüply anger. 


(1.) He retains vivid reſentments of the more wid . 


More Divine Diane, | 


some faces we en, others, in our impartial 


RE no leſs deſerving, we care bebold without reſent- 


gent; yea, with an invincible diſregard. - Glanuille. 
What he hath of ſenfible-evidence, the very grand work of 


his demonſtration, is but the knowledge of his own reſentment ; 


but how the ſame things appear to others, they. only know that 


are conſcious to them; and how _ are in themſelves, only he 


that made them. . _,. Glanville's Scef/. 
(2,) Can heay' nly _— ſuch high reſentment ſhow,, .. : 
Or exerciſe their ſpight in human woe ? Dryden. 


I cannot, without ſome, envy, and a, juſt reſentment againſt 
the oppoſite conduct of others, reflect upon that generoſity, 
wherewith the heads of a ſtruggling faction treat thoſe who will 
undertake to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 


Though it is hard to 2 of the leans .of people, yet 


where they declare their reſentigent, and uneaſineſs at any thing, 
there they paſs the judgment upon themſelves. 
REsekva'TION. 7. /. [reſervation, Fr.] 1. Reſerve ; con- 
cealment of ſomething in the mind. 2, Something kept 
back; ſomething not given up. 3. Cuſtody 3 ; fate of 
being treaſured up. 1 
( 1.) Nor had I any reep, in my own fool, when I 
paſted that bill, nor repentings after. King Charles. 
Wwe ſwear with Jeſuitical equivocations and mental reſerwati- 
DNS. Sanderſon againſt the Covenant. 
(2.) Ourſelf by monthly courſe, 
With 7eſervation of an hundred knights, 
By — to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode 
e with you by due turns. er King L Lear. 
This is academical reſervation in matters of eaſy truth, or 
rather ſceptical infidelity againſt the evidence of reaſon. Bro. 
Theſe opinions Steele 4 his faction are endeavouring to pro- 
pagate among the people concerning the preſent miniſtry; with 
what reſervation to the honour of the queen, I cannot deter- 
mine. +: Swift s EN 
(3+) * He will'd meg mn 
In heedful | reſerwation, to beſtow them 
As notes, whoſe faculties incluſive were, 
More than they of nate. 


* 


any thing is reſer ved or kept. 


How I got ſuch notice of that ſubterranean reſerwato as to 
make a computation of the water now concealed therein, pe- 
ruſe the propoſitions concerning earthquakes, Woodward. 


To RESERVE. V. 4. Lceſerver, Fr. 7 rio 
keep in ſtore; to ſave to ſome other purpoſe. 2. To 


retain ; to keep 3 to hold, 3. 'To lay vp toa future 


time. 
1.) I could add many probabilities ef the names of places ; 
but they ſhould be too long for this, and I reſerve them for a- 
nother. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 
Haſt thou ſeen the treaſures Xx the l, which I have reſerv- 
ed againſt the day of trouble ? b, XXXViuIl. 23. 


05 reca ulakes 5 
; nigh 's. 8 Dialogues. 


"Law. 


: Shateſp. | 
| Rese'avaTORY- n. f. [reſervoir, Fr.! Place in which R 


E 


8 and to ns the unjuſt unto the day. of 3 


to be puniſhed. 2 Peter, ii. 9. 
| The breach ſeems: like the ſciſſures of an earthquake, and 
'- threatens to ſwallow all that 


cure only for omnipotence. | Piety, 


Decay 0 
your kind looks and language for private hours. 

Res8'axves. 3. . [from the verb.] 1. Store kept untouch- 
ed, or undiſcovered. 2. Something kept for exigence. 
3. Something concealed in the mind: 4. Exception; 
prohibition. 
tion in perſonal beha viou. 

(.) The aſſent may be withheld upon this fy 
know not yet all that may be ſaid: and 3 * I be 
beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould Yield, tot ha we what 

forces there are in reſerve behind. Locle. 
( 2.) The virgins, beſides the oil in their lamps, ee like- 
wile a . in ſome other veſſe] for a conunual "ons 
Uotſon, 
J EL as 9 ſeek — 
queſt, and not juſtice, and ranſack all reſerves of Law to ſup- 
port an unrighteous cauſe, _. Kettleawell. 
; (3 However any one may concur in the general ſcheme, it 
is ſtill with certain re/erwes and deviations, and with a' ſalvo to 
his own private judgment. © Addiſon's aut 
#2 deadly Is knowled ſo deſpis'd ? 

WE. 5 vy, or what ve ſerve forbids to 2 Milton. 
IF Each has ſome cling luſt, which bleads f foe! a reſerve, 
which they would fain reconcile to the expectations of reli - 
ion. | Rogers's Sermons, 
*(6:) Ere guardian thought cou'd bring its ſcatter'd mY | 
My ſou] furpriz'd, and from herſelf disjoin'd, 
Left all reſerve,” and all the ſex 17 


RESERVED. ad from re erο 
N free. 2. Sullen; mh open 3 it frank. 
(1:) To all obligi — reſeru'd to all; 


Things are managed b 


+ pen 10% 
„Modeſt; not looſe- | 


attempt to cloſe it, andreſerwes its | 


Conceal your eſteem and love in your own breaſt, anc Feſere_ 
Sault. | 


4 . in fayour. 6. Vdeky Nan 
3 1 


4 a 


None could himſel our'd lover call. Walſh, 
Fame is a bubble the re ſerbd enjoy, a 
' Who ſtrive to graſp it, as they touch. deſtroy. Young, 
(̃ 2.) Nothing reſerw'd or ſullen was to Fn | 
But ſweet regards. Dryden, 


RESERVE DLV. adv: from reſerwrd.] 7. Not with frank- 
neſs; not with openneſs with reſerve, 2. Scrupulouſly; 
coldl | 

bo. > 47 I muſt give only ſhort hints ; and write but obſcurely 

reſervedly, until I have opportunity to expreſs my ſenti- 

merit with greater copiouſneſs and perſpicuity. Woodward, 
(2.) He ſpeaks reſervdly, but he e with force; z 

mr can a word be chang'd but for a worſe. Pope, 


ESE RVBDN ESS. #. , [from re/erved,] Cloſeneſs z want 
of frankneſs ; want of yn re 
— - Obſerve their gravity * 
And their reſervedneſs, their many cautios 
Fitting their perſons. a Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
By formality, I mean ſomething more than ceremony and 
complement, even a ſolemn eme e, which-anay well con- 
ſiſt with honeſty.. ; ao Wotton. 
There was great aimed and reſervedueſs, and fo great a 
jealouſy of =. 4 other, that they had no mind to giye or receive 
_ viſits...-; - Clarendon. 
Diſſimulation can but juſt guard a man within the compals of 
his own perſonal concerns, which yet may be more effectualhy 
done by 2 ſilence and reſer wedneſi, that every man may in- 
rn 1 South's Sermons. 


pd 
— — 


David houghed all the chariot horſes, but reſerved. of them Rese'RveER. n. / [from reſerve.) One that reſerves. - 


for an hundred chariots, 2 Sam. viii. 4 
| Flowers 
Reſeru d from night, and kept for thee in 1 Wy Milton. 
8 ) Reſerve thy ſtate, with better judgment check | 
This hideous raſhneſs. Shakeſp. 
Will he reſerve his anger for ever ? ? will he keep it to the 


end? Fer. Ui. 5. 


(3. The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of | 


* Reservor' K. N. J. 


is kept in ſtore. 


There is not a ſpring or fountain, bur are well provided with 


huge ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain and ſnow. water. Add ſon, 
Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſtore, ts of 
Sees but a backward ſtewar „ 
This year a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 


THE 1 ountain qoarng through his heir. | Tefe. 


J,. [reſervoir, Fr. 1 Place where any thing 
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10 64587 again. 


8 prerogative, . to reſettle the minds of thoſe princes in the 

Aiance, who are alarmed at the conſequences of the emperor's 

* „. FT 5 reſettle.] 1. "The aQ of 
ſetting again. 2. The Nate of l again. 

(x.) To the Nn of my: paſſions, and the re/ettlement of 

- 1 3 ſoul, 


the ons. Norris's Miſcellanies. 


(2.) W roll their caſk to mix it with the lees, and, after a 


reſettlement, they rack it. Mortimer s Huſba dry. 
 Res1ance. . , [from refiant.] Reſidence; abode ; 
dwelling. Refrance and. ant are now only uſed in 


law. 
The king forthwith baniſhed all F lemings 0 of his king- 
dom, commanding his merchant adventurers, which had a re- 


Jance in Antwerp,” to return. Bacon Henry VII. 


RESLANT. adh. l Meant, Fr] Reſident; preſent in a | 


place. 


Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Ben. Johnſon. 


I, To have 


ans were aware. 
The Allobroges here refiant in Rome. 


To RE SL DE. v. n. [refideo, Lat. refider, F r.] 
| abode; to live; to dwell; to be preſent. 
Lat.] To fink ;. to ſubſide; to fall to the bottom, | 


(1.) How, can God with ſuch refide 8 Milton. 
In no-fix'd place the happy ſouls rede; 
Tn roves we live, and lie on moſſy beds. Dede Hneis. 


Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, turn into 


"204 ko Po ſubſtance z there refdizg in the bottom a. fair cloud 


and a thick oil on, the top. Boyle. 
Re's1DENCE- u. J, [refizence, Fr.] Act of dwelling 
in a place. 2. Place of abode; e 3. [From 


r-fido, Lat.] That which ſettles at the dotram of li- 


uacrs, 

* (1.) Something holy lodges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air, 
To teſtify his hidden r2/idence. Milton. 
There was a great familiarity between the confeſſor and duke 

William; for the confeſſor had often made conſiderable re/idences 

ia Normandy. Hale Law of England, 

2.) Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower, Dh 

Poilon hath refidexce, and medicine power. vw” baleſp. 
Underſtand the ſame | 

of fiſh within their wat'ry reſdence. Milton's Par. Loft. 

rea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for ſome time, 

© : e refidence of Tiberius for ſeveral years, Addiſon, 

(3.) Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary re- 
fidence or ſettlement of liquors, - Bacon. 

Our cleareſt waters, and ſuch as ſeem {imple unto ſenſe, are 
much compounded unto reaſon, as may be obſerved in the eva- 

poration of water, wherein, beſides. a terreous re/idence, ſome 

lalt is alſo found. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Re'sLDENT- 44. [refidens, Lat. ref bdent, Fr.] Dwelling or 
having-abode in any place. 

I am not concerned in this objection; not thinking it neceſ- 
fary, that Chriſt ſhould be perſonally. preſent or reſident on earth 
in the millenium. Burgess Theory, of the Earth. 

He is not ſaid to be rgſdent in a place, ho comes thither 

| with a purpoſe of retiring immediately; ſo alſo he is ſaid to be 

abſent, who is abſent with his family. l e s Parergon. 


Re'sipenT. n. /. 

officer reſiding in any diſtant place 2 7 the dignity of an 
ambaſſadour. 

I The pope fears the Engliſh will ſuffer nothing like a reſident 

or conſul in his Ins Adi ſon. 


RESID ENT IARx. 275 [from 121 Holding reſidence. 
Chriſt was the conductor of the Iſraelites i into the land of Ca- 
a | More. 


naan, and their nme 5 


gies 
Will the houſe of Au ia yield the 85 article, even of u- R817 DU A RY. 


Solyman was come as far as Sophia, where the Turks great | 
lieutenant in Europg is always refit, before that the Hungari- 


2. [Refido, 


. [from the adj.) An agent, miniſter, or® recover themiiſtes out of it. 


FELT 


eſidue; eee to the part remaining. 
"Tis enough to loſe the lega Y or the 79 advantage of 
the eſtate left him by the FR Ayiife. 


e Ry's10vus. . J. [refidu, Fr. — EY Lat]! The a 


l that which is left. 
cauſes are all fuch as expet the moſt volatile 1470 of the 
blood, and fix the refidile. | ©, Arbnthnot on Alrments. 


conſider that grief is the moſt abſurd of 70 Rrs lz“ GE. V. 4. * and Hebe, Fr.] To ſeat again. 


Obſolete. £ | 
In wretched prifon 10g he did remain, 
Till they outreigned had their utmoſt date, 
And then therein re/ieged was again, 


And ruled long with honourable ſtate. Spenſer 


To RESIGN. w;a."[refigner, Fr. refigno, Lat! 1. To give 


up a claim or poſſeſſion · 2. 'Fo yield up-. 3. To give 
up in confidence? with »p emphatical. 4. To ſubmit ; 


particularly to ſubmit to providence. © g. To ſubmit 
without base or murmu. 4 
(1.) — Reſign | 

Your crown and kingdom, indirectiy held. Shakeſ7. 


I'll to the king, and ſignify to 4 


That thus I have re/grn'd to you my charge. Shakeſp. 
Jo her thou didſt re/ign thy place. | Milton, 
. Phoebus reigns his darts, and Jove | 
His thunder, to the god of love, .* Denham. 
Ev'ry Iſmena would 1050 gu her breaſt; 15 
ytus be bleſt. Prior. 


And ev'ry dear Hire | 
42.) Whoever ſhall 2% gn their reaſons, either from the root 
of deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt fuch trivial ingana- 
tions from others, although their condition may place them 
above the multitude, yet are they ſtill within the line of vul- 


garity. . Brown's * Errours. 
'  Defſirous to re/ign and render back 
All I receiy'd, Milton. 


Thoſe, who always re/ign their WIE 04 to the Iaſt man the 
heard or read, truth ne links 1 thoſe men's minds; 1 
cameleon- like, they take the colour of what is laid before them, 
and as ſoon loſe and refign it to the next that comes in their 
way. - | Locke. 


43 ) What more reaſonable, than that we ſhould in all things 
re/gn up ourſelves to the will of God. - + Tillotſon, 
11075 ) ae the man, who ſtudies nature's s, | 
His mind eſſing in a quiet ſtate, | 9 
Fcarleſs of fortune, and reſign'd. to fate. . Dryden. 
A. firm, yet cautious, mind, * 
Sincere, though prudent; conſtant, yet refign d. \ Pope. 


( 5.) What thou art, refign to death. 
Shake ber "_ s Henry VI. 
REs IG NA riox. 2. . [refegnation, Fr.] The act of re- 
ſigning or giving up a claim or poſſelon. 2. Submiſſion ; 
unreſiſting acquieſcence. 3: Submiſſion without murmur 
to the will of God. 
(1.) Do that office a thine own good will ; 
The reſignation of thy ſtate and crown. a 66-2 
Shale ese Richard II. 
He intended to procure a re/ignation of the rights of the 
king's majeſty's ſilters and others, entitled to the poſſeſſion ' of 
the crown. Hayward. 
(2.) We cannot expect, that any one mould readily quit his 
own opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind 7efignation to an 
authority, which the underſtandin acknowledges not. Locke. 
There is a kind of flu ggiſh regnation, as well as poorneſs 
and degf&racy of ſpirit, To a ſtate of e that very few will 


Res1'Gwen, n. i [from refign.] One that reſigns. 


Res1'GNMENT, #. J [from reſign.] AQ of reſigning. 
RES!“ AAA] i 


ResVLIENCY. ſtarting or leaping back. 


If you ſtrike a ball 6delong, the rebound will be 2s | mock 
the contrary way; whether there be any ſuch * in 
echoes, that is, whether a man all hear batter 6 kekanih abs | 


yas [from refiduum, 145. L ans : ; T 


Addiſon. 


J. [from lie, Latin. ] The 8. of 
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ResrLtenr. bd. [refiliens, Latin] 


| Starting or'ſpringing 
back. . 


2 back ; reſilience.” 


RESIN. , / [rfre, Fr. rene, Lat] | The fat falphur-. 


ous parts of ſome vegetable, which is natural or procured 


by Dart, and will incorporate with oil. or ſpirit, not an 
aqueous menſtruum. Thoſe vegetable ſubſtances that 
will diſſolve in water are gums, thoſe that will not dif-- 


_ falve and mix but with ſpirits or oil are reſins. 
Re%$1nops-* 24}. (from ron; refrneux, Fr.] Containing 
reſin; conſiſting of reſi n 


».  Refmous gums, diſſolved in ſpirit of an let fall * un, - 
| Boyle on Colours. 
Be'srinouswess. „. J. [from reſinow.] The quality of 


if the ſpirit be copiouſly dilutet. 


being reſinous. 


Restrisckxck. u /. [refipiſcence, Fr. reſipiſcentia, lo- 


* 


Lat.] Wiſdom after the fact; repentance. _ - 
To RESFST. u. 4. reale, Lat. ber, Fr.] 1. To op- 
poſe to act azainſt, 2. To not admit impreſſion or 


ee.“ "4 | | 12 x. L 
Ii.) Submit to God; reit. the devil, and he will flee. Fa. iv. 


To do ill our ſole delight 
As being the contrary to his high will 
- Whom we . 1 
Not more almighty to e our might . 
Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 
Some forms, tho' bright, no mortal man can bear, 
Some, none re, tho' not exceeding fair. Young. 
(z.) Nor keen nor ſolid could re/ft that edge. ' Milton. 
To make oppoſition. _ . 
All the regions 5 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who re/ift, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 


it is ſuppoſed to have come from the Latin or the French. ] 
1. The act af reſiſting; oppoſition. 2. The quality of 
not yielding to force or external impreſſion. 5 
(1.) Demetrius, ſeeing that the land was quiet, and that no 
refiftance was made againſt him, ſent away all his forces. x Mac. 
(2.) The re/ftance of bone to cold is greater than of fleſh ; 


8 for that the fleſh ſhrinketh, but the bone re/fteth, whereby the 


cold becometh more eager. 8 Bacon. 
Muſick fo ſoftens and difarms the mind, 
That not an arrow does re/fftence find. Waller. 


The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch, and it ariſes 
from the re/ftance which we find in body to the entrance of any 
other body-into the place it poſſeſſes. _ | 

But that part of the refflance, which ariſes from the vis iner- 
tize, is. proportional to the denſity of the matter, and cannot be 

diminiſhed by dividing the matter into ſmaller parts, nor by 
any other means, than by decreafing the denſity of the medium. 
5 7 8 Newton's Optichs. 


Res15T1B1/LITY. n. ſ. [from r:fiflible.] 1. Quality of 
reſiſting. 2. Cy of 2 reſiſtible. 


(1.) Whether the Hibility o 


men. | . 


The name body, being the complex idea of extenſion and re- 


fehtibility, together, in the ſame ſubject, theſe two ideas are not 


exactly one and the ſame. | Locke. 


( 2.) It is from corrupt 
ieh the reſiſtibiligy of this ſufficient grace, that one reſiſts it. 


Res1'sTIBLE. av. [from e.] That may be reſiſted. 
That is irreſiſtible; this, though potent, yet is in its own 
nature reſſtible by the will of man; 


R 


Res1r1'rion. u. J [reſilio, Lat.] The act of ſpringing + All at once to force refifileſs way. 


Milton, 


Locke. | 


Adam's reaſon did not equi- 
valence the facility of Eve's ſeduction, we refer unto ſchool- 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ion, and liberty to do evil, meeting 
_ Hammond, 


ough it many times pre- 


Hale Origin of Mankind. 
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Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, EX: 5 


Tie fame ee power may plead for we do. 


ate; FR Ot 


©" Refifileſs in her love, as in her hate. Dryden. 
pbough thine eyes re/fileſe glances dart. 


A ſtronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logie. 
Rz$0'LvayLe:. adj." [from reſolve.) 1. That may be re- 
ferred or reduced. 2. Difſoluble ; admitting ſeparation of 
; pos. 3. Capable of. ſolution or of being made leſs 
(r.) Pride is of ſuch. intimate connection with ingratitude 
"ih that the actions of ingratitude ſeem direQly._reſolvable into 
pride, as the principal reaſon of them. e Couth. - 
_ 2+) As the ſerum of the blood is reſolvable by a ſmall heat, 
à greater heat coagulates, ſo as to turn it horny like parchment. 
F fs ON Arbut bnot on Aliments. 
(3-Y The effect is wonderful in all, and the cauſes beſt e. 
folwable from obſervations made in the countries themſelves, the 
parts through which they paſs. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Re'$0LUBLE- adj. {reſoluble, Fr. re and ſalubilis, Latin.] 


That may be melted or diſſolved. TY. | 
Three is not preciſely the number of the diſtin& elements, 
whereinto mixt bodies are re/o/uble by fire. Boyle. 
To RESO'LVE. v. 4. [reſolvo, Lat. reſoudre, Fr.] 1. To 
inform; to free from a doubt or difficulty. 2. To ſolye; 
to clear. 3. To ſettle in an opinion. 4. To fix in a de- 
termination. This ſenſe is rather neutral, though in theſe 
examples the form be paſlive. 5. To fix in conſtancy ; 
to confirm. 6. To melt; to diſſolve. 7. To analiſe; 

to reduce. 1 N 3-2 | 
(.) In all things then are our conſciences beſt reſolved, and 
in moſt agreeable ſort .unto God and nature reſolued, when 


And periſh conſtant fools. | Shakeſp. Coriolanus.” they are ſo far perſuaded, as thoſe grounds of perſuaſion will 
-Res1'sTANCE.J-#- /. {re/fance, French. This word, like bear. CERT I e Ver. 
RESsISTENCE. J many others, is differently written, as Give me ſome breath, N 


Before I poſitively ſpeak in this; 

I will refotve your grace immediately. E->— OY 

- Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
T cannot brook delay, reſolve me now; 

And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. '. Shakeſp. 
* Reſolve me, ſtrangers, whence and what you are? Dryden. 
 (2.) Examine, ſift, and reſo/ve their alleged proofs, till you 
come to the very root whence they ſpring, and it ſhall clearly 
appear, that the moſt which can be inferred. upon ſuch plenty of 
divine. teſtimonies, is only this, that ſome things, which they 
maintain, do ſeem to have been out of ſcripture not abſurdly 
gathered. | 8 7 Hooker. 
I reſolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them opportu- 
nity to let the world ſee, they mean not what they do, but 
what they ſay. 5 King Charles. 
He always bent himſelf rather judiciouſly to reſolve, than by 
doubts to perplex a buſineſs. | Hayward. 
The gravers, when they kave attained to the knowledge of 
theſe repoſes, will eaſily reſolve thoſe difficulties which perplex 


them. Dryden's De Freſnoy. 
The man, who would reſolve the work of fate, 
May limit number. Prior. 


Happineſs, it was ge by all, muſt be ſome one uniform 
end, proportioned to the capacities of human nature, attainable 
_ -by every man, independent on fortune. - Rogers. 
| 655 Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited by laws 
and precepts ſimply moral, may be reſolved into ſome dictates 
and principles of the law of nature, imprinted on man's heart 
at the creation. | 7 be e bog White. 
Long ſince we were reſol ved of your truth, 

Vour Fichful ſervice, and your toil in war. 
(4.) — Good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee re ον 
To under, o with me one guilt, -* © 


Shakeſp. 


: , - Milten, 
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Lrun to meet th' n . 


. . 
2 


" Refobv'd on death, rend to die in arm. . 
23 for ſea, ſlaves thy. baggage * 
retards thy voyage, unleſs 
"Thy . lord forbids v > bane wo To Dryden's Perfur.. © 10 
'(5.) Quit preſently the chapel, or ve you. 
Por more amazement :_. 17 i * 
I'll make the ſtatue move. Shakeſpeare. | 


(6.) Rep is bringing a fuid, which is new coneretẽd, into 
2 ſtate of fluidity again. Arburbnot on Aliments. 
. Vegetable ſalts reſalve the coagulated humours of a human 
body, and attenuate, by ſtimulating the ſolids, and diſſolving 
the fluids.” + Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


(7.) Into "what can we reſotve. this ſtrong inclination of 


mankind to this error? it is altogether unimaginable, but that 

the reaſon of ſo univerſal a conlent ſhould be conſtant, Tillotſon. 
Le immortal fouls, who once were men, 

And now reſolv'd to elements agen. Dryden. 


monarchical power at Rome. | Baker on Learning. 
ToReso'Lve. v. 2. 1. To determine; to decree within 
one's ſelf, 2. To melt; to be diſſolved. 3. To be 
ſettled in opinion. | 
(1.) — Confirm'd, then I reſobve 
Adam ſhall ſhare with me, 
Covetouſneſs is like the ſea, that 
_ rivers, though far unlike it in lending any back; therefore 
thoſe, who e olved4 upon the thriving ſort of piety, have 
ſeldom embarked all their hopes in one bottom, Decay Piety. 
(2.) Have I not hideous death within my view ? 
Retaining but a quantity of life, 
Which bleeds away, ev'n as a form of wax 
Reſolveth from its gure 'gainſt the fire. 
No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman's power, or try d the force of love; 
All tempers yield and ſoften. in thoſe fires, 
Our honours, intereſts, reſol ving down, 
Run in the oe current of our joys. Southern's Gee. 
When the blood ſtagnates in any part, it firſt coagulates, 
then reſokves and turns alkaline. nts. 


Miltos. 


| Shateſp. 


Arbuthnot on Ali 


And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves. Addi ſon's Cato. 


conſtancy. 


not the mediocrity of reſolution, which makes the virtue; nor 
the extremity, which makes the vice. 
ReS0'LVEDNESS. n, /. [from reſolved. ] -Reſolution's con- 
ſtancy; firmneſs. 

This "reſobvedueſs, thrs high fortitude in ſin, can 
reaſon be imagined a preparative to its remiſſion; B. of Piety. . 
REs0'LveNnT. n. /. Ireſolvens, Latin. J. That which has 
the power of cauſing ſolution. 

In the beginning of inflammation, they require E 
and in the increaſe, ſomewhat of reſotvents o EA to be mixed. 


iſeman's Surgery. 


juice, reſelvent of the bile, anodyne and cooling. Arbuthnot. 
P.es0'LVER.-n. . [from reſolue.] 
firm reſolution. 2. One that ditſolves; one that ſeparates 
parts. 

41.) Thy lens were not before een coſeques 


Lncere bag that dead faith, - Hammond's Trad. . 


8 (20 i mley be doubtedz' w 
nuine and univerſal reſolver of mixed bodies. 


The-decretals turn upon this point, and reſolue all into a 


ceives the tribute of all 


(30 Let men reſohve of that as they ul. this every in- 
telligent being muſt grant, that there is mething that is him- 
{elf, that he would have happy. Locke. . 

RESOLVE. n. /. eg the verb.] Reſolution | ; bred de- 
une F * | 
I'm gla u thus See ur re | 

To ſuck the 4 <= of ſweet a rt gag. 

; When he ſees 4 | 

Himſelf by dogs, and dogs by men purfu'd, - 

He ſtraig Ran = his bold — —— eee, +... 

Repents Is Courage, than his fear before. Denham. 

æſar's approach has ſummon'd us together, 


Nn adv. [from ae With firmneſs and 
A man may be reſolvedly patient unto death; 0 that it is 


Grew's Ceſmol. 


with no 


. 


Lacdeſcent plants, as lettuce and, endive, 55 wholeſome 


God that ſaw that, cannot be . to have juſtified that un- 
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. 
RE'SOLUTE. adj. fragen, Ft.] Determined : fred; 
conſtant; ſteady ; firm. q 

8 Be bloody, Bola, and reſolute 3 laugh to Com... 


The pow'r of man; for none of woman 1 
Wl 4 ag 1. W 


Shall harm Macbe 
"Shake: Her, VI. 


Edward is at hand 
_ Ready to fight therefore be ee, 
Re $0LUTELY, adv. [from reſolute.) _. . Derermitately 5 
firmly ; 3 ſteadily. 1 
We reſolutely muſ , 
To the fe virtues that we have, be 150 5 Roſcommon. i 
A man, who lives a virtuous life, deſpiſes the pleaſures of 
ſin, and 2 all the allurements of ſenſe perſiſts ve 
- folutely in his courſe. Tillotſon. 
Some of thoſe facts he examines, come he e reſolutely denies ; 
others he endeavours nn and the reſt he diſtorts with 
unnatural turns. 5 Sabi. 
Re's01.UTENESS. n. 75 [from reſolute.) Determinateneſs; 
ſtate of being fixed in reſolution, 
All that my reſeluteneſs to make uſe of my ears, not tongue, | 
- could do, wor to make them acquieſce, _ Boyle. 


Res0Lv'rion: n. /. [reſelutie, Lat. reſolution, French. 
1. AQ of clearing diiculties. 2. Analyſis ; act of ſepa- 
rating any thing into conſtituent parts. 3. Diſſolution. 
4. [From reſelute.] Fixed determination; ſettled thought. 
8 firmneſs ; ſteadineſs in good or bad. 6. 
termination of a cauſe in courts of juſtice. 9999 
.. n matters of antiquity, if their originals eſcape due re- 
lation, they fall into great obſcurities, and ſuch as future ages 
ſeldom reduce into a reſolution. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Viſits, Whether of civility, or for reſolution of Apr or 
information in points of d ifficulty, were numerous. Fell. 
The unrayelling and alan of the difficulties,. that met 
with in the execution of the deſign, are the end of an action. 
Dryden 4 Oedipus. | 
(2.) To the preſent impulſes of ſenſe, memory and inſtinct, 
all the ſagacities of brutes may be reduced; though witty men, 
by analytical re/olution, have chymically extracted an artificial 
logick 2 of all their actions. Fale t Origin g Mankind. 
(3.) In the hot ſprings of extreme cold countries, the firſt 
heats are unſufferable, which proceed out of the reſolution of 


bum con 1 01 : i * IN 
(4-) I th' progreſe of this buſineſs, | ny | 
Ere a determinate reſolution, 
The biſhop did require a reſpite. SM 118 Fl 


O Lord, reſolutions of future reformizig do not always fati 
thy juſtice, nor en thy vengeance for former hy cb nog 


King Charles, 

We ſpend { our days in deliberating, and we end Rem. without 

5 2 to an y — olation. "Eftrange. 
How much this is in ey men's oY making reſolu- 
tions to himſelf, is eaſy * * —＋ 
The mode of the will, which anſ vers to dubitati tion, ay be 


called ſuſpenſion; that which anſwers to invention, Teſolutton : 
and that which, in the phantaſtick will, is obſtinacy, is con- 
ſtaney in the intellectual _ .  Grew's Cofmol. 
( s: 95 The reſt of the Helots, which wie otherwiſe fcattered, 

, with 'a new life of reſolution ; a8 48 K t = 

tain ad ben a root, out of which their cournge: had . 


ene * ie 2 be i in a due dean, Ihake 
ey, who governe r m had hs re Ger t 
ut thoſe 9 bh things. Foe 2 db 


What reinforcement we m fooin hope, \ * 924 
If not what — gif ot  Miltor. 
(6.) Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of judicial re- 

Jolutions, which might occaſion ſuch alterations. Hale. 


— 4 — 


1. One that forms a Re's0LUT1vE. adj. {1r1ſolates, Lat. reſeluf, Ore Har- 


ing the power to diſſolye or rela sg 


Rx so AN. . . from ra, Lat.] Sound ; teſbund. 


An ancient muſician informed me, that chere were ſome fa- 
mous hutes that attained not their full ſeafoning and beſt 7 
Jonance, M44 were about fourſcore yeary oh. 7 8 


. 
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5; they are — to re/ow ſummer corn. 
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Fr. IN bus Re- 7. Rr TURE NEAR Te anfwer; we 


"Tunding, " . is he great <annon to the clouds ſhall telt. 
; — oh ee | — * 10. 085 0174 And the king's rowſe the bew ſhall r 
Fled and Farbe d tranſverſe the rgſonart fugur. Malen. _ Reſpeaking earthly thunde.. akeſp. Home. 


To RESORT. win Le, Fr.] 


In fa w | 
The ki thought it. time to reſurt to other counſels, and 
to ann 9 to chaftife them, who had ſo much deſpiſed all, 
© his gentler remedies, * © | Clarendon. , 

(2.) Thither ſhall all the Aham youth reſort, l 

And from his memory inflame their breaſts wy 

To matchleſs valour. eee bent. 
Hither the heroes and the ye pbe reſert. Pope. 
* In the very time of Moſes' law, whe God's f al 
- commandments "_ moſt of all required, ſome feſtival „ 
were ordurned, a — among the Jews, by autho- 
5 ny ef the ep and d the ſame was not Kiperftitions ; 
tet our Saviour himſelf reſorted unto them. Mie. 
8 The fons of light | be) 


Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, | Milton. 
To Argos realms the victor god reforts, 
8 enters cold Crotopus humble courts. Pape. 


= n The inheritance of the ſon never reſorted to the mother 


or to any of her anceſtors, but both were totally excluded from 

2 ſucceſſion. Hate's Fats of England. 

Rx50/ Ar. . % [from the bert. 1. Frequency ; aſſembly; 

.. meeting. 2. Concourſe ; confluence. 3. Act of viſiting. 

d 2 16 rt, Fr.] Movement; active power; ſpring : a 
galliciſm. 

(A.) Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick reſort. Dryden. 


24) The like places of reſort are ff ented by men out of 
50 Wa 0 a | e Mi e e 


(3.0 Join with me to Rad him her reſort. keſpeare. 


1 To have recourſe. 7. RESPECT. V, 4. 
2. To 80 publickly:' 3. To gepair to. 4. To fall back. have regard to. 2. Legs, Fr.] To conſider with 
A lower degree of reverence. 


[reſpeans, Lat.] 1. Toregard ; to 


3. To have relation to; 


- as, the alluſion et att ancient „eulen. + Te o look 


fy 


aka ref. 


— | 
oh chow would ſeven winters 2 ed pe of 
Than a honour. $hakeſp: Meaf. fr Wea. 
— The bleſt gods doe not love 
Ungadly actions 3 but reef the right, 

l in the workes of pious men delight. | ables; 
In orchards and gardens ve do not. fo much refies beauty, 


. variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs. Bacon. 


In judgment - ſeats, not mens rg it cauſes only ought 


fed. Kettleworth. 
2.) Thete is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, than 
the eye of a reſpedted friend. Sid rey. 
| Whoever taſtes, let him with grateful heart 1 
Reſpect that ancient loyal houſe. | Philit s. 
I always loved and reſts ected Sir William. Swift. to Gay. 


(4+). The. needle: doth. vary, as it approacheth the pole; 


| N. were there Mich direction from the rocks, upon a 


f e approachment, it would more direftly, reſtect java 


. Brown. 

Palladius adviſeth, the front of his houſe ſhould ſo; reſſ ect 
the South, that in the firſt angle it receive the riſing rays of the 
winter ſun, and decline a li tle from the winter ſetting thereof, 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


18 3 Ki; [roſped, Freach ; reſpeeus,” Latin.] 1. 


"(43 Some know the reſorts and falls of bufineſs, that cannot 


unk inta the main of it, 
In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 
We wander after pathle deſtiny, - _ 
Whoſe dark 74/07 ſince prudence cannot know, 
vain it would provide for what ſhall be. | 


Bacon Effays. 


Dryden. 
viſits. ast 


Fo Renew 5 4. — 1 e races 


t. Te eche; to ſound back; to return as ſound 2. 
To celebrate by ſound.” 3. To ſound z to tell fo as to 
708 heard far. | 
(.) With other echo late I taught your ſhades, 

.. To anſwer and reſound far other ſong. FU e 
And. Albion's Aue eſbund the rural lay. Pope. 
oy yp 2.) "The ſweet 59 Iſrael with his phttery, loudly re- 
e 


N the innumerable benefits of the Alm ghty Creator. 
Peacbam. 
ue Wund of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
9 ul reſound thee ever bleſt. 3 Milton. 


aſs 


5 oder 
>d yi 11 r wildom's various arts renown'd, 


1 Be 'd I's oes,, oh muſe ! reſound.. 
%* ba: '3. To be echoed back. 


much ang loudly. mentioned. 


Pope. 


1.) W. t. is common pn 1 P ſounds from all quarters | 


of, the world, and reſeumi back to them again, but generally 
ae rattling, impudent le? South's Sermons. 
142.) W eee in able. 1 040k of Uther's . 
ee N ilton. 
daes. n. 73 [Te 3 is commonly, written reſſurce, which 
fee: : refſource, Fr- Skinner devives+t from reſoudre, Fr. 
to ſpring up.] Some new Nr e t rhat der; 7 
reſort; expedient.” Hig % 2758-3, 27 KA 29 Sears 
— . 
His ſoes purſuing, and his friends e; K 0 
Us'd threatnings, mix q with, praycis, hinlak cations; 3 
* \ With theſe go. move their pods with tl 9 7 their 3 


0 Nr,, $; 8 5 aden. 
"wh A w.].. 1 55 AIR... 
2 


To Rzeso'w;,-w..4 
Over wet at — time breedeth much . inſomuch as 
. 


Regard ; attention. 2. Reverence; honour. 3. Awful 
kindneſs. 4. Goodwill. 5. Partial regard. 6. Reve- 
rend character. 7. Manner of treating others. 8. Con- 


fideration; motive. 9. Relation; regard. 


RSO TER 4. 15 een ee Que that frequeats,. or - 


(1.) You have too much reſpect upon the world; 
They loſe it, that 22 buy it with much care. hauch. 
— I love | 
Wy country s good with a reſpe# 1 more tender 
han mine own life. Shakeſp. Cariolanus. 
(z.) You know me diniful, therefore 
10 me not ſhame 7ejpec : but give me leave 151 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice. Shabeſp. 
ZEneas muſt be drawn à ſuppliant to Dido, with reſpe# in 
his geſtures, and humility in his eyes. Dryden's Du Prefnoy. 
I found the king abandon'd to negle& ; 
Seen without awe, and ſerv'd without reſde@.. Prior. 
The ſame men treat the Lord's-day with as little reſpect, 


and make the advantage of reſt and leiſure from their worldly 
affairs only an inſtrument hg Promote their picafure arid diver- 


, Hons, 


2. To be | 


: Nelſon. 
(3.) He, that will ons © ſon have a reſpedt for him, muſt 


have a great reverence for his ſon. N 
(4. Pembroke has got 
A thouſand ee a year, for 1 repo; 
No other obligation? | 
That promiſes more thonſnds.. Shateſp. Henry VI. 


The Lord had reſje& unto Abel and his offering. Gen. iv. 
. by ) It is not good to have reſpect of perſons. i in SN 


3 710. 

IMS ) Many of the beſt Teſped i in Rome, | ; 
Groaning under this age's yoke, _ | 
Have with 'd, that bl Brutus had his eyes Shale ſp. 

.) You muſt uſe them with fit Tete cli, wvtording to the 

„ of nature; but you are of kin to their perſons, not errors. 


Bacon. 

The duke's Re e was to the entlemen of fair re ſpect, 
0 bountiful to the ſoldier,” according to any ml value 
vhich he ſpied in any — s Buclinmbam. 


(8.) W d 1 . were likely to move them, 


for contenting of their minds, Calvin returned. + Hinter. 
The love of him, and this reſpec? 9 ; 
For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman, bY i: 237-0 
* AWARE my conſcience to confeſs. all this, Sbaleſß. 


"W- "7 n 26 TE OY * 


u K S 


+ Sinot/that 85 of fortune are his love, | wok 
1 ſhall not be his wife, 
9.) In des of the ſuitors which attend you, 0 me © 

. what right injuſtice, and with as much ſpeed as you may. Bacon. 


yy 


There have been always monſters amongſt them, in reſet of 


| Wilkins. 

reſented to you "the excellency of the chriſtian reli- 

gion, in reſpect of its e 422 diſcoveries of the nature of God, 

| And in. reſfect of the perle of its laws. Tillotſon. 

Every thing which is imperfect, as the world muſt be ac- 

ned in many refſpe#s, had ſome cauſe which — 

' Jllotſon. 

5 They believed but one ſupreme deity, which, with reſpect to 
5 the various benefits men received from him, had vera titles. 


a bodies. 


T have 


Dogan. 


Races! CTER- . I [from beg. One that has partial 
. | 


Neither is 4 condition more bomoürable in the fight of . 
God than another ; otherwiſe he would be a reſpeer of per- 


ſons : for he hath propoſed the ſame falvation to all. Swift. 
Resye'cTeUL- adj. [reſpe and full] 0 Ceremonious: 3 full 


08: 
REST IAATTION. . /. 
1- The act of breathing. -2« Relief 


Water as breath, and putting it forth again. 


1 4 $E Ee Wh 3 's 8 
e eng dle word bath, 


* 


Wurd in mot. Taft nor Weſt, but 
| reſpettive Uh em * Hilory's (hs far in. 
Amo the one bei far in 
2 e 235 the voices 533 = 2 
4 
. M12 k * "Hodker's Profuece, 


(4. Honeſt Flaminius, you you 
2 Shakeſpeare. 


gebe. nf. Lohe, Latin] The act of Iprink- 


[refyiration, F rench; \ reſpiratis, from 
reſpiro, Latin.] 
from toil, 

(1.) Apollonius of Tyan 


| na_ affirmed; that the Ain and 
flowing of the fea was the rgſpiration of the world,” 


ng in 
* Bacon. 
do not advantage in coughs, 


Syrups or other expeRtoratives 
by th dipping down between the. epiglottis ; for, a8 1 inſtanced 


before, that muſt neceſſarily occafion a cough and 
difficulty of reſpiration. Harvey an Conſunptons. 
The author of nature foreknew the necelſity of rains and 


of outward civili dees to the preſent ſtructure of plants, and the wes La reſpira- 
* Will you be only, and for ever mine? tion to animals; and therefore created thoſe correſ e oy | 
75 ** this dear boſom ſhall T neer be torn ? pPerties in the atmoſphere. | Beil * 7 
row cold, reſ}eaful, or forfworn ? Prior. (2) —— Till che day 
Wh fumble fo J We wr with reſpactſul Nabi | | __ Appear of reſpiration to the juſt, | 
The lining people ſhall his ſtory hear. Prior. And vengeance to the wicked. Mitts Par. Loft. 
With ſome de- To Resei'as. v. . Lreſpiro, Latin; reſpirer, Fr.] 1. 


Resxe'CTFULLY, m7 [from Nee 
Bree of reverence. 

*+- To your glad genius facrifice this day, 
Let common meats reſpectgfully give ou. | Dryden. 
Ras »s'CTFULN ES» is /+ [from ell J The quality 

of being reſpe&ful. _ 
Re SP 0 adj. (from par K et Maes "a . 
to rticular perſons or things. 2. [Repatiy, French 

„NEN not abſolute. 3. Worthy of reverence. Not 
in uſe. 4. Careful; cautious ; attentive to confequences. 
Obſolete. 

(1.) Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes, and St. Peter” 
the more remote and fundamental cauſes, that conſtitution of the 
heavens, and that conftitution of the earth, in reference to how's 
ret Waters, which made that world obnoxious to a de- 
Juge. . .. Burpet's Theory of the Earth. 

When ſo many preſent themElyes before their reſpedive 
magiſtrates to take the oaths, it may not be 1 improper to awaken 
a due ſenſe of their engagements. Addiſon. 

(2-) The medium intended is not an , abſolute, but a f ec- 
tive medium ; the proportion recommended to all is the ſame ; 
but the things to be defixed in this proportion will vary. Rogers. 
0 (3.) What ſhould. it be, that e reſpects 1 in de 
But 4 can make 5% gli ve in myſelf. 0 
( Reſpedtive and wary men bad rather Teck quiet] 
| awn, and with that the world may go well, fo it be not long of 
. them, than with, 
the common gocd. 
He was exceeding reſtedti ve and preciſee. | Raleigh. 

RE SYE(CTTuE Ly. adv. from reſtectiaus. 1 Particularly; 

as each belongs to each. 2. Relatively ; not ab ſolutely. 


Hooker. 


4 Partially ; with reſpe@ to private views. Obſolete. 


5 DE Not in uſe. 
e interruption of trade between the Bnghth and 


Find Tee to pinch the, merchants of both nations, which 
moved them by alf means to n their ſovereigns reſpedtively 

do open the intercourſe again. Bacon. 
I bie impreſſions from the objects of the ſenſes do — 
reſpe#ruely every one with I's kind. Baron's Natural Hiſtory.” 

Good and evil are in morality, as the Eaſt and Weſt are in 
the frame of tlie world, founded im and divided by that fixed. 


and unalterable ſitoation, which they have re] 8 
_ whole et. of the univerſe. Sb he Se 


mon. 


The pr les of thoſe erke ts re Grey dif- 
claimed 1 | Wien by af the men of Rn end virtue in 
both parties, © *Adtifon's Freebolder. 


2. If there hack been no other eit but that Adem had 


1 * left ro the univerfal, Mofes would m 


. 
86100 ſeare. ee 
Wer... 


"ain and hazard make themſelves adviſers for 4. 


in the. 


. -eaſt-, 5 


2. To catch breath. 3. To reſt ; to take reſt 


gaſp d, and kcaxcely.could ann | 
they drew, no longer air, , en 


N knights were ſcorch d. 
il breatbleGs bath themſelves Aide retire, ©; 
re foaming wrath, their cruel tuſks they — Th 
And trample th' earth. the whiles they may 4 0 Ten. 
I,, a pris ner chain d, ſcarce n 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, Ah 
Unwholſome draught; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heay'n freſh blowing, pure, and ſweet, - 
With da KN born; here leave me to 70 = Milton, 
(3: * e ſtrikes the golden Iyre; 
And (ee! the torturd ghoſts re ir, 
See ſnady forms advance x Oe 1 Ct. GaGa. 


RESPITE. . J. [refpit, Fr. SY 3 « Reprier 2823 of 
A capital ſentence. 2, Pa Sa interval. 

W T had hope to ſpend 

A; though ſad, the reſpite of that day, 


breathe. 
from toil. 
(1.) The ladies 
"The breath 


u are very ee, welcome. _ 


at muſt be. mortal to us both. W nne 
Wiſdom and eloquence in vain By esd 
One moment's eile for the lea ed E | 
Judges. of e and of men have dy d. Prior, 
18 ) Th e fox. then. counſel'd th a} , for to require 
Reſprie till, morrow tf anſwer his de Ire. | enſer.,. 


This cuſtomary war, which trowbleth all the world,” giveth 


little reſpite or breathing time of peace, doth uſually borrgw _. 


1 from the neteffary, to make itfetf appear more honeſt. 


"RE 5 Es. 
Fog; and reſ ite hy: I require, 
-my/tears'T'ſ14?] have ON kn a art. 68 


Ts REST TE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

5 2. [R fi ala, r.]. To en ; to delay. 

Fee, In what bow'r or ſhade 44 
Thou find'ſt him, from the heat of noon retir Ms ; 
.Ta reſpue his day-labaur with repaſt, 
Or with repoſe. 


gan 


Tui wit 


10 chere dy a 


— 


Neher. s Par, I, oft, 


2.) An act paſſed for the batisfaction of 77 officers of the 


ws: 's: anlnys by which t lch e promiſed Nt in No- 
vember following; till w time j Wy; ere to Mer it, and 
be contented that e common ſaldie rs and inbellor officers mould | 

| be fativfiet upon their diſbanding. +631 012 1Cltrondon. 


RgseLe'NpDENCE. 3 
Respt:e'ndEnCcy. brightneſs ; 8 
Son! thou in whom 1 I behold - 


i SIND! heir all my might. 


* ww f 
36435 


2 


Mullen. 


8 kom ee, 


| Feds. 14 N E 7 8 
eee e fopreme 1 
N b thoſe dim repreſentations ro t in the creature, is as abſord 
das it were oh Perſian to offer his KHerifices to a | parhelion ! in- 
ſtead of adoring the fin, Boz 
RESPLE/NDENT. adj.” Nala, Latin] "Bright ; 1 
ſbining : having a beautiful luſtre, 
Rich in commodities, beautiful in ſituation, reſ; Jendeitt in al 
los ty. , Camden's Remains. 
There all within full rich array d he found, 
With royal arras and 2 gold. Spenſer. 
Ihe ancient electrum had in it a fifth of ſilver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moſt uſes as gold, and 
more reſplendent, _ Bacon's Natural Hi flory. 
- ** + Emprels of this fair world, reſplendent Eve! Milton. 


Every body looks moſt ſplendid and luminous in the light of 
its own colour: cinnabar in the hom 


te blue light ill leſs, | Newton's Of ticks, 
_ .._ Reſplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames. " Pope. 


brightly ; ſplendidly. 
To RESPO'ND. v. n. [reſpondeo, Latin; reſponare, French.] 


. To anſwer. Little uſed. 2. To pod; z to 


uit. 
1 8 ( 2.) To ev'ry theme ef onde thy various lay; 
8 ' | - Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. 
| 
| 
| 


*F *2&? 


; REeseo'NDENT- #. / [reſpondens, Lat.] 
} | in a ſuit. 2. One whoſe province, in a-ſet diſputation, 
1 is to refute objections. 

(1. ) In giving an anſwer, the reſpondent ſhould be in court, 
and perſonally admoniſhed by the judge to anſwer the judge's 
interrogation. _  . Aylifie's Parergon. 

it ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the reſpondent, like a 
1 55 lon iſed moderator? More Divine aer: 
1 Tue reſpondent may oy ſhew, that though wine may do 
1 | all this, yet it may be finally ' hurtful to the Poul and body of 

him. | Watts's Logick.. 

Respo'nss. #, ,. freſtenſum, Lat.] 1. An anſwer ; com- 


monly an oraculous anſwer. 


prieſt in publick worſhip. 3. 


formal diſputation. 
(1.) Mere natural has taught men to receive. ther ent, 
of the gods with all poſſible veneration. Gov. of the Tongue. 


The oracles, which had before flouriſhed, began to droop, 


and from 


iving reſponſes in verſe, deſcended to proſe, and 
within a w 


e were utterly ſilenced, Hammond.. 


(2.) To make his — kneel and join in the reſponſes, 


"he gave every one of them a haſſock and common prayer book. 


Addiſon, Spectator. 


(3-). Let the reſpondent not turn opponent ; except in retort- 
ing the argument 


Watts on the Mind. 

pes adj. [from reſjonſus, Latin.] 1. Anſwer- 

able; 3 4 2. Capable of diſcharging an obli- 
gation. 

1 .) Heathens, who have certainly the talent of natural. 


(1 
knowledge, are reſpon/ible for. it. Hammond. 
He as much ſatis fies the itch of tellin news; he as much 
perſuades his hearers; and all this while he has his retreat. 


lecure, and ſtands not re/pon/ible for the — of his relations. 


Government of the Tongue. 


+ Ca The neceſſity of a proportion of money to trade depends 
on money as a pledge, which writing cannot ſupply, the place. 
of; fince the bill, I receive. from one man, will not. be accepted. 


1 "8 or that the man bound is honeſt or reſponſible. 


\ Reseo'nstBLENESS. 4. / [from re/porfeble.]. State of being 

-. obliged or qualified to anſwer. - | 

mo $p0'N $SLON. u. . Ireſponſio, Lalla. The act of an- 
Wering. 

Revo" NSIVE- - adj. . Fr. from reenſu, Latin- J 


eal light is moſt re- 
ſplendent, in the green light it is manifeitly leſs reſplendent, in 


ReseLENDENTLY: adv. [from reſplendent. ] With luſtre ; 


Broome. 
1. An anſwerer 


(2.) How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his office, and 


2. [Reſpons, Fr.] Anſwer 
made by the congregation, ſpeaking alternately with the 
Reply to an objection in a 


upon his adverſary after a direct reſtonſe; and. 
even this is allowed only as a confirmation of his own reſponſe. | 


„ ſecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill. i is N 
1 Locle. | 


* ® ® 


| 1;Anfpering ; making anſwer. 2. 8 ſuited 

to ſomething elſe. | 

. 1.) A. certificate is a reſponfoul letter or letter by ne of | 
wer " 


e's 5 Taru. 
(2. ) Sing of Wig and gay deſire, 9D | Lon. 


Re e to the warbling ly Fenton, 
12 there Demodocus the dard of fame, | 

"Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſin apt 

The vocal lay reſporeve to the ſtrings, Me s Odvſey. 


— NSORY- adj, [reſponſorius, Latin.} E 

ur. 

RES F. n. /. Tere; Saxon: uf; Dutch.) t. Sleep; 
repoſe. 2. The final fleep ; the quietneſs of death. 3. 
Stilneſs; ceſſation or abſence of motion. 4. Quiet; 
peace; ceſſation from diſturbance- g. Ceſſation from 
bodily labour. 6. Support; that on which any thing 
leans or reſts. 7. Place of repoſe. 8. Final hope. . 
lReſe, French; uod reftat, Latin.] Remainder ; what 
remains. 

Au thin retir d to rg 

A of like repoſe. * 15 


| . Milton, 
My toſt limbs are wearied into em. Pete. 
([.̃ 2.) Oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears $520 
For David. left him, , when he went to eli, 8 
x lyre Dryden's Parſon. 
9627 PutrefaQion aſketh reſt; ; for the ſubtle motion, which 
action requireth, is diſturbed by any agitation. Bacon, 
What cauſe mav'd the Creator, in his holy ref, | 
So late to build. p Milton. 
All things paſt are 2 and perfectly at ref; and to this 
of conſideration of them are all one, whether they were 


bo Fi the world, or but yeſterday. Locke, 
(4+.) Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; angl 
ye ſhall find reft unto your ſouls. Mat. xi. 29. 
He giveth you of from all your enemies. Deut. Xii. 10. 

*SCa 


d from ſuch ſtorms of pow r, holding it beſt 
Jo be 


low herſelf to be at re,. Daniel's Cruil War. 
The root cut off, from whence theſe tumults roſe, ' © - 


He ſhould'have ret, the commonwealth repoſe. Daniel. 
Thus fenc'd, but not at ref or cate of mind, Milton, 

Where can.a frail man hide him ? in what arms 

Shall a ſhort. life enjoy a little e. FTF Panſbaw 
With what a load of vengeance am I preſt,, ">. 

Yet never, never, can I hope for ref! ; 

For when my heavy burden I remove, Trane: 

The N falls down, and. cruſhes her. F love. D den. 


Jes where ſinners may have reft, I 90. Poe. 

The 1 ve, where ev'n the great find reft. Efe. 

of 5-) There. the weary be at . Fb, IH. 1 3 
7 


who on the morning of chat day daes ſatan. Nel on. 
(6. * Forth prick d Clorinda e the thron, 
ear in 1 * | Fairfax, 


0 | | Beacons 
| Their. vizors.clos'd, their lances in. the rel, 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the creſt; | 
They ſpeed the race. | Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Take the handle in your right hand, and claſping the blade 
of it in your left, lean it ſteady upon the ref, holding the. 
| a little aſlant over. the work, ſo as a corner of the thin 
ſide of the chiſſel may bear upon the reft, and the flat fide of 


0 chiſſel may make a ſmall. ge with the ref. Moon. 
(2.) Suſtain d by him with comfort, till we end. 
In duſt, our final 72/t and native hum. Milton. 


(8. Sea fights have been final to the war, but this is, when 
princes ſet up. their 2e upon the battle. Bacon. 
This anſwer. would render their counſels of leſs reverence to 
the people, if upon thoſe reaſons, they ſhould recede from 
what they had, with that confidence and diſdain of the houſe. 


of peers, . of the king; they een to ſet 


2 
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up' their vr * x thar lake, ind to eren gegen. "ar "There erb eee 8 that 
| Pas r 1 0 36h 2s. emp or binding, yet whether otliec- de not 
(9.) rye ges part -of Its Weed in hand, — t preferred 2 as extirpation. of herenes. Baco, 
- comfort bf: aving — our duty; and for the ref, it offers-us To Resr. v. 4. 1. To lay to oh 2. To place a on a 
the beſt ſecurity that heaven can give. . Tillotſon. bps 15-7 as Fatt — * ue | 17112 
9. 2 11s The pow'r in glory none 088 n 4 | Your U ds ih * r 
EE bent bow — her keen arrows known! --/ «\/ AP; eedful rites, N 15 de 80 
reſt a huntreſs. Dryden Fache 4 te (2. J, As the vex'd world, to find 1 at. 10 * 
Race adj. [reftes, Fr. uod reftat, Lat. $7 "oF ; thoſe nik into Auguſtus”. arm aid caſt.; © 145 fs 2a 
not included in any propoſtion./ - 80 England how doth,. with like toil oppreſt; | r 
By deſeription of their qualities, many RCA may be u 1 N head upon | your boſom re. Walker. 


concerning the ve of the inhabitants. Abbot. 
They had no other conſideration of the publick, than that no 
diſturbance might interrupt their quiet in their own days; and 
that the ref, who had larger hearts and more. publick ſpirits, 
would extend their labour, activity, and advice only to ſecure 
the empire at home by all eable arts. Clarenddn. 
Plato, and the 7e/f of the PACO pert, LE enge 0 n uni- 
„ power wn goodneſs ovidence upreme 
God?” . , F " Seliger. 
Arm d like the reſt, the Trojan prince appears, 

And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden. 
Upon fo 
fairer pretence of right than the reſt. 
Te REST. wv, 1. {from the_noun-].. 
ſleep; to lumber... 2. To ſleep the final. ſleep ; te die- 
28 To be at quiet x to be at peace ; to be without diſ- 
turbance. 4. Fo be without motion; to be ill. 55 
To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. 6 To ceaſe from 
labour. 7. To be ſatisfied 

to recline for ſupport or quiet. 

Fr.] To be left; to remain. 
(1.0 '= Faney then retirer- 
Into her private cell, When nature refs. 

(2: ) — Jig dr | 

{GT 264" gratis wn Meys TH; ds. 
| Glad I'll lay me down, | 
As in my mother's lap; there I ſhould reſ 


Woodward. 


—— 


1 4 F 
; .& * 
2 __ 
n 


Ko 


And ſleep ſecure. Milton.. 
(3) T hither let us tend I$ «ole 
From off the toſfing of theſe fiery waves he 
There reft, if any reſt can harbour there: 2 Milton. 

(4.) Over the tent a cloud. ſhall: re by lays: Milton. 


(S.) He will not t content, though thou yr 1 gifts. 
: Prov. vi. 35. 
Every creature has a ſhare in the common bleſſings of provi- 
dence; and every creature ſhould an well ſatisfied with its pro- 
portion in them. LEflrange.. 
After ſuch a lord I ref fecure; 
Thou wilt no foreign reins. or Trojan load endure. * 
There yet ſurvives the lawful heir 5 
Of Sancho's blood, whom, when I ſhall produce, 
Freſt aſſur d to ſee you pale with fear. 


thou ſhalt reft. Exodus, xxiii. 12. 
Ihe ark went — to. ſearch. out a. refling place for them. 
NV umb. X. 337 
— From work | | 
Refling, he bleſs'd the ſeventh day: | Milton. 


When you enter into. the regions of death, you 1 from all. 
Taylors Rule of Living . 75 


your Iahours and your fears. 
(7.0 To urge the foe to battle, 

Prom blind. revenge and wild deſpair, 

Were to — th' awards of providence; . 


And not to reſ in heaven's determinations. Addiſon. : 
(8.) On him Lreſted, | 
And, not without conſid ring, fix d my fate... Dryden. 


Sometimes it eit. upon te imony, when teſtimony os right. 
has nothing to do; becauſe it is eaſier to believe, than to be ſci- 
eatifically. inſtrusted. Locke.. 


The philoſophical uſe of words. conveys the preciſe notions of ResT1'tness. 


things, which the mind may reft. mp0; ha and. be. latisfied-with, in 


its ſearch after knowledge. Locle. 
9. Fall'n he is; and now 1 PN 

| What refls, but that the mortal Penta paſs: © "_ 
On his 2 Ro: + Ne, Pai : Ie 


equal terms did they all ſtand, that no one had a 


- To ſleep. to be a- Re 0am tu, #-/. {from eech The 5 of 


Rasr Aux TT. n. /c 
covering to the former ſtate. 


to acquieſce.' 8. Lo lean ;, - 
lf 9 . 


| Dryden... 
(6.) Six days thau ſhalt. do.thy. work, and on the ſeventh day 


gorous part protecting iti 


n Way with the wheels OY Wot f foriure, 


proteſtants having well ſtudied the fathers, were now 


ill — reft their cauſe, not upon ſcripture 1 but fathers 
2 fat at leaſt as the-three firſt centuries. een. 
Here res his head upon the lap of earth, 2 


a youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 33S 


| er ray. 
ResTA'GNANT4, a4). Triflagrani Lat. Remaining with 
cout flow or — 


Upon the tops of high n mountains, the air, which bears a- 
gaink the reſſagnant quick ſilver, is leſs. preſſed by the leſs pon- 
B 


ous incumbent air. 


wy le. 
To RESTA'GNATE. v. n. bet and e To * 


without flow: | rag cul 
The blood returns: thick, and id apt to reftagnate.” Wiſeman. 


\ ſtanding, without flow ; eourſt, or motion. 


[reflawro, Tat. : Os Thea of: re- 


(ys goa exuſe of our” the; wilt of that 
cauſeth death; Chriſt as the ' cauſe 


Adam. is in us an ori 
corruption of nature whi 


erigirial of reflauration to life. Hocker.. 
© my dear father reflauration hang 224ITz-3A. 
| Thy medicine on my lips; and let this hag” ; Joi rg 71% Fl 
2 thoſe violent harms, that.my. or) 
Have in thy: reverence made. Belag Shateſd. Kieg ;, if 
Spermatical parts will. not admit a. regeneration, much leſs 
will they receive an integral refagration. Fraun. 


70 RESTE TM. v. 4. be and fem. IN 12 b: fores back . 


the current. | 
reflem, J's i 


8: with frank ee 
121 Shakeſp. Othello: 


How t 
Their d <ourſe, 
Toward Cyprus. 


1 re and full Quiet ;: being n 


Is not my arm of length, 
That reacheth from ee Bnelith court, 
As far as Calais to Nt Brea 'S head? ie. d ur. . 
ResTRhra'krow. „ A plant, f 


RESTTFF.. adj. [refiif: Fr. 22 That my; - Uawitling. 
to ſtir ; reſolute. againſt going forward ;-0bQinate ; ſtub- 


born. It is otiginally uſed, of an borſe, that, though not 
wearied, wilt not be driver forward... 25 Beos at reſt; 
being leſs in motion Not uſedl. 

-(1.) Ah, who before him did end the tenen 


The archangel, when. diſcord was reftive, and would not be 


drawn from her heloyed monaſtery with fair words, drags her 
_ ont With many ſtripes. Dryden's Dedication to * ; 

80 james the. dow g are wakes; 

Of Britain, Jong entranc'd in charms, , = 8 | 


Ref, and ſlumb'ring 6s its oo} a ap 
4 008 pamper'd colt will diſeipline Ace, 2 

5 7 of "the laſh, and reſiſ to the rein- 

4 ofteneſt happen upon the left ſide; 


ee. 


' Dr yddn.. 
lie maſt vi- 
rag 9.7mm, hy matter upon 
the weaker andre/tive fade, . ' Brown's rrours. 
n. ,. [Fri ail { Obftinate reſuRance. 
Overt virtues bring forth praiſe: e ſecret virtnes bring forth 


fortune: certain : deliveries: of a man's ſelt; Wich the 59 Ani 


name deſemboltura, partly expreſſeth, where theve he pot tans: 
nor reſiveneſt in a man's natur-; bat the hel of. his mu! 


| Bacon. 
94 fi + $4 s ES : 4 * : | " 4 ry ff 
JOE 7 : 


*. 


rr 


—— 
— — 8 


Labour' to draw chree reflive nations on- Roſcommon. . | 
This rei ſtubbornneſs. is $: never. to. be excuſed. under any 
n whatſoever, . 1210 Wange. 4 
Some, with Rudious: care, 
Their reſliſ ſeeds in ſandy plains prepare. Dryden. 
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_ © and the real a 77 t 
Re'sTLESNESS: u. . {from 22 


* oh 


Wy * 5 1 | 

+641 Phat dt eben mon's | 7, is 

„ imputable | [goin ocean 85 — . eg. ng Charks 

Revre' NCTION. . /. Are Lin Tis oof 2 
Saki: Nr ao 9” REL: 7 5 T0 

ResrirTv'TION, Lee Lat.] e. re- 

bf Neo- 


ſtoripg What is pts or taken 7 8 

vering its former Mara . or poſture.” ”. e Wie: 11 

(1.) To ſubdue”: an u per, ſoul 10 be No AL 225 or 
wrongful war, but a 2775 167% of 2 5 rig Hub the cron 


England, from whe CC "the eld 0 un u pelled and 
; Trig kept gut... W a N W «> ' eee 
ns 17 pawn. his Foxtuu Wh Jen's is 15 
0 hopeleſs refiztutipn, ſo K ight = @ 8 
Bra call'd 700 33 iber no +" . e, 
WM 4 9 L ion | to. + "Als wa m⸗ 88 e, f 
Ft91 7 treaſure fakes. ne dy. 
dere W a 
ebe eve) an effective real eauſe ' of doin} "A e 
nd to make 


wrongs 1 what inſtrument ſoever he does it, ig 
Fi, Taylor's Rule of ee 22 
In 5 our offence againſt Goch hath been complicated with 

; InfuryIp men, it i is but reaſonable we ſhould make reſtitut ion. 
e W Tilos Sermods. 
reat man, ors = never been known wiflingly*to! pay a 


chert 2 ought not al} vfi fudden to be in gmnaking 


2 reffitiltiont of thouſands ha has/itheateds:. let it ſuſice/ to to; pay 


| e pounds to fend, dhe has leſti his me. -Arbuthuot. 
In the wo dane Nag, hic hl axe, their bopes, the 

— 4 Ha are ſo 1 rang ke th flexibl 'with- 
joints, and alſo. elaſtick.; that 10 their roots, may yield to 
32 awd theig anz 8 Ns wind, with a power of rele: 
tian. ee Cofepol. 


Re STLESs- adj. [from OPT Tone Being without, ſteep. KC 


Unquiet ; without | peabes, : 44 Unconſtant z, unſettled, 
4. Net {tt}; in continua mnotion n 
D N „ N he paſy'd the vemnants of th night, 
Sm d' the moringinigh 7! 115 
And burning fiips, we inartyrs Gf the fighty + 
Wich pale fes be eld we edſtern Ry. t 
(2.) Eaſe to the body ſome, none to the mind 
From 7e/tleſs thoughts, that like a deadly ſwarm. 
Of hornets arm d, no ſoner found alone, 25 1 


But ruſh upon me thronging, and preſenn 


Fimes pally, What ones I way, und wat Im 8 14 Milton, 
Could we not wake. from that-letharxgiak dream, 
But to be reefs in a wonſt\extrane 2.01) {14/1 1 Penban 


We bud our fouls diſordered and-reftleſs, toſſed and: Ane | 


IF; aſſions, ever ſeeking 7 in the enſoymept of this 
„and ever miſſing what they ke Atterbury. 
\ What tongue can ſpeak. the ⸗ 27 monaxch's Woes, 
God and Nathan were dechir'd his foes ?, Ppior. 
. 9 He was for of courape, ſtrong of band. * 
Bel Was his heart, and refleſß was his fprighr. * e fog 
He's proud, fantaſtiek; apt to change, tied 


ery home; and ever prone to range. 

. How could nature on their: orbs _— 8 
Sven reffleſe revolution, day by day id 
Repeated, en Milton. 


eee ad v. {from "ie I. Without reſt; unqui- 


den che. ming, eaſt and. 9 055 cel thts fr om Ne = 


ſoul to a pr chend, that to 
n 1 tracing 
Erence 'of ſome, things, 


to another, ſtrains; thi {ROY 

judge, another 2 divide, a „oprth. to. 

out the nice and ſcarce, 19 00 able , 
0 


ypotheſis together N South, 
Want of ſleep. 
2. Want of reſt ; mquietneſs. 3 Aorion'y '4gitation. 


ends of a long 


(.) 'Refileſheſs and intermifhan from: ſleep, grie 
are moleſted with, vchereby the blood is dried. 
7 Kar) ? Lot him keep th pers, „ 
ut kee them wit repining 3 Ad, 
Let man be rich and weary, that at ! .* . 
If goodneſs lead him not, yet, wearineſs 
May toſs him to my brealt,... 
I fought my bed, in hopes: relief to Pa ry 
But 22 was miftrels of my mind, 


: 


*% 
- 
+ 
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e 7 


0 ; 
&@ 2% 3 * 


a Dod. » + (IF 


AS at, and it brings all the 


ved N * 


K Harte, | 


* * 5 
ithe- needle,. ; t 

— 2 its 112 2 7 
- 1 whaghvaes gra its 'reft bear equal witneſs to. - Boyle. 
Nees. adj, {irons N What . be * 


By cutting turf . any regularity, gront quantities of 
reftorable land ure made utterly deſperate; © (1d %. 


r o. 1. J. {from reftore ; roſtauration, French. 


N The act of replacing in à former ſtate. f This is pro- 
„He reftauration. 1. Recovery. Nan 0-4 DLAIAND: pn 
) Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee, N NN 
"Thy Less ple's'expettations ö ne 
Sent from Fo gods to fet us free 
re bondage 725 from uſurpation ng 
we ede 372 elimes agree, 4 
{WY in thy Teforation.” + 0 Dryden't Albion. 


Athenians, now deprived of the a perſon that was 
ns, ts recaver”theit _— repent of their noſe, and endea- 
© vour 3 in vain for his refforatros. (©, Saul. 

2.) The change is great in this refloration of the man, 
from a ſtate of ſpiritual darkneſs, to a capaenty of perceiving 
Gyine truth. | Rogers. 

Res TO! Ad TVE. adh {from cee. That which has the 


rt life. 
4 HR ton vel; works at leaſt of a N 
preli Ves, Ney life's enemy, 
4 ae h feet refonalivt delight. * Milton, 
Nerd kant 1. . {from ore. A edles has 
"the power of r recruiting life. 2 90 
: NA eee . 1 } 
Haply' ſame poiſon yet dat — . on them, | 
To make me die 215 a reftorative, Shake ſp- Roms. and Fu. 
God ſaw it neceſfaty by. fuck mortifications to quench the 
.*;beundleſs rage of an infatiable intemperance, to make the 
weakneſs of the fleſh, the phyſick and re cforgtve of the ſpirit. 
Soufh"s' Sermons, 
Aſſes milk is an extifieat fle , in confumj tions. 
ortimer, 


He preſcribes -an Engliſh gallon of aſſes milk, eſpecially as 


a reftorative, Arbuthnot, 
To RESTO'RE. A.. a. 2 Fr. 1 reſtauro, Latin] 1. 
To give bach what has been. loſk or taken away. 2: 


bring back. 3. To retrieve z 10 bring back from Kere 


ration declenſion, or ruin, to its former ſtate. 4. To 


cure; to recover from diſeaſe. 4. To recover paſſages 


in books from corruption. 
(I.) Reffore the man his wife. — . 7. 
He fhall reflore 1 in the principal, and add the Gfeh 9 more. 


vi. 5. 
Aghe Tands' Him on his native Morde, 00 


And to his father's lon > fir arms e, . 
1 (2.) The father bt virtue ſhall 7 | 

And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no more. Dryer. 
Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, reftore vs 

Smiles to chat changed face, t wept before, Drynuen. 
(3.) Loſs of Eden, till one greater man 

* Reffore i it, and regain the bliſsful ſeat. Milton, 

Th' archangel pays 8 : . 
Between the world deſtroy d and world 7 ed. Milton. 


| „ artificial experiments are but ſo many effays, whereby 
men attempt” to reftore themſelves from the "Left neral curſe 
inflicted upon their lIabours. "Wilkinss Mathem. Magick. 
In his odyffes, Homer explains, that the hardeſt difficulties 
may be oyercome by labour, and our fortune reffored' after the 
ſevereſt afflictions. ; Prior. 
(4-) Garth, faſter than a plague deſtroys, reſtores. Gran. 
RESsTOIAER. n, , {from re/tcre. | One that pms ; one 
| tas recgvers the loſt ; or repalis the decayed... 
Next to 3 . 
N orer af, mank ind, by y om 5 
\ New heavy eh and Sa ſhall to 922 ages of; lion. 
* Pretel you, as the re/lorer of poet Parts: ©: Dryden. 
Here are ten thouſand. perſons, Aud to the neceſſity of a 


, 81 1 


low diet and; derate. exerciſe who are the on! at neftorers 
of. our e waich, the 1 natign x would kin an age 250. | 


one great hoſpital, my | 


2 3 8 n 3 N 8 


* 1 S 


+ RESTRA/IN. 1. 4. [rgfrtindre, Ey, refiringo, Latin) 
* 1. To withbold to keep in. 2. To rep thy ep 
in awe. 3. Fo ſuppreſs 
To abridge. 
| ne. Ae 4+ nne A 16 ee n, ien IT 
5 f If the raftrain'd the rigts of your followers, - ea 
is to ſuch wholeſorne end as clears her. Date, 
os gods will plague thee, , 1 1147045 
| Thar thou reſtraint from me the duty, chick 15 
To a mother's part belongs. | Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
Wes! ) The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no 
bo y that, in the ſtate of nature, had a power to execute that 
law, and thereby preſerve. the innocent and reſtrain e 
| ocke. 
That all men may be refrained From! doing hurt to one 
another, che execution of the law of nature is in that ſtate 
ut into every man's hand, whereby every one has a right 
1. puniſh the Sanſproſibrs to ſuch a 1 as A hinder its 
violation, 2 N | '' Locke. 
(3.) Merciful pow'rs'! 
Reftrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe.  Shakeſp. Ace 
Compaſſion gave him up to tears 
FOO A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reftrain'd excels, " Milton. | 
tide. 


4.) Me of my lawfal pleature ſhe Aral," 
And pray d me oft forbearcance.  Shakeſþ 
Though 
their liberty, yet this diſcovered too much of the humour of the 
court. *  Clayendon. 


ſheep s leather, which being refrained to keep him from 


tumbling, hath been often burſt, and now repaired with knots. 


11 Shakeſpeate. 


6.) We reſtrain it to thoſe only duties, whict-all: men, by 


| forre of natural vey N to bateck duties as concern 
: all men. 2 Hooker. 


Upon what! unt can a man lese himſelf à future re- 


pentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf; a futurity ? whoſe. life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo refrained to the preſent, 
that it cannot ſecure to itlelf the reverhon of the very next 
minute. South's Sermons. 
Not only a metaphyſical or natural, but 2 moral unixerlality 
alſo is to be reſtrained by a part of the predic icate ; as al the 
Italians are pohticians z that-is, thoſe among the Italians; who 
tare. anden, are W politicians z 7 pe they are generally 
ſo. -Watts's Logicł. 
RESTRAILNABLE. adj [from refrain. Capable to be 're- 
ſtrained. 
;- /Pherein we muſt not deny a liberty nor is the hand of the 
pater more reftrainable, ha an 9 7 of the poet. Brown. 


te hinder :; to repreſs- 4. 
5. To ou ught- 6. To hmit z t x 


they two were committed, at leaſt 7 of 


5.) His horſe; with 4 half checked bit, and a headſtall of 


R * 8 b 1 g 


in ach general terms, 20 the partic Rs fr 
e e en deter, nd en e, 
vs 11 : * on on the Claſſicks 


* *fArgint, lords of the pre 71105 

Ws « 95 If of nee Prone, yt Tt but be inte ithin- 
[ol . W a fr hr of than it is r r, 
Ks 


14 


rag - — Ti. dnn. ut : 3 1 9 963 3.251 

im Who, to worth in wome overtruſting 5 

Lets her Wiff tte; refl-aint the will not — Milton. 
Is there an thing which reflects 4 greater luſtre oi a 
. man's perſon, than ne Fark pier 2045 a TE __ 
ſelf from. vitious ealures?,, 

Fo RESTRICT. v. 4. [reftrittus,” Lat] To at 3 19 


. confine, A, worg ſcarce Engliſh, ,- 


* few. £1443" 98 


In the enumeration of conſtitutions 15 this 7 there, i 6 


"not one that can be limited and gf iH by ſuch a * 
nor can perhaps the ſame perſon, in Trent aucune .be | 
properly confined to one or the other. Bnot. 


RSTRICTIOx. 2. % [refiridion, | Fr. « 4 Confinewent, ; li⸗ | 


 mitation.. 
This is to ave the ſame reflriftion with all other ecren reations, 
that it be made a di vertiſement not a trade. Gov. 77 Tongue. 
Tron manu ature, of all others, bught the leaſt to be encou- 
raged in Ireland; or, if it be, It requires the moſt reft13279 to 
_ certain places,  - Temples Miſcellanits. 
All duties are matter of conſcience z with this reſtriction, 


1 a HPO obligation, Fuſpends | the forte of an inferior. 


2999 Eftrange. 
ach other gift, which God on man beſtows, 
Its proper hounds. and due reflrition knows; 
To one ,fix'd purpoſe dedicates its power, Prior. 


Celſus's rule, with the proper ll ont, is 8860 fot people 

in health. bat hnot. 

RE STRICTLVE; a... [from eri 1. Expreſſing limi- 
tation 2. Lari Fr.] Styptick ; aſtringent. 

(.) They, who, 2 make the fade 27 belong 

to the latter clauſe, and not 4 ths; firſt, do not attend to the 


reaſon. Dei ace 4 1 5 Stillingſleet. 
(2.)1 applied a plaiſſer oer it, made. UP, with my common 
reſtritive powder, Wifeman's Surgery. 


Regra i! CYIYBLY. ad. 1 repriaivr.] . With. lis; 


tion. 


910 aright directed which is not to be underſtood fo reſtrii ve y, 


but divinity, neceſſary concerns of life, may 
nn ly be brou ght into, dill Mdurke. Gov. .of Tongue. 


Resrhal NEDLY. adv. from re r Wirk reſtraint; ToResTRINGE. 13 a. [refringe, Lat.] To ! to 


without latitude. 
That Chriſt's 
ſcripture, is manifeſted by the world, which is a word of the 
wideſt extent, and althou A it be ſometimes uſed more veſtraiu- 
edly, yet never doth hgnity a a far ſmalter difproportionable part 
of the world. Hammond Fundamettals. 
Riera AL ner. 7 {. [from refrain] One that reſtrains; 
one that withbolds. n 
If nothing can relieve us, we muſt with phblence fabrait unto 
that reſtramt, and expect the will of the reſtrainer.. 
Bron Vulgar * 
RzsrAATMT. x. |. from refrain; reftreint, French. ] 
Abridgement of liberty. 2. Prohibition. es. 
reſtriction. 4. Repreſſion; hinderance of will; at of 
withholding ; ſtate of being withheld. 
(.) She will well excuſe, 
Why at this time the doors are barr'd againſt you ; 
Depart in patience, 
And about evening come yourſelf alone, 
To know the reaſon of * ftrangs reflvannt. . ö 
— Ir 
Th enfranchiſement o Arthur, whoſe nnn 
Doth move the mum ring lips of diſcontent. 


It is wy no purpoſe to lay e or v give privileges to men, 


1 
1 


# 


| Shake 


\ Shakeſp. To RSSsU“LT. . u. 


contract; to aſtringe. 

the Pate contracting; ſtyptick. 1 
i. ee 75 ate ph hlebotomy for revulſion, 9 
to . q incta atives to thicken the 74 | Harvey. 


ing for all is the expreſs doctrine of. the 4 5 ty). eie Lat. N Trl 


121 Gab 41011 Re | 
our Maimachs 


"vs 3 ZE. Fes 35 wearineſs | 
Can ſnore upon the flint, 5e ſloth. 


Finds the down. pillow hard, * Shakeſp. Cpmbeline, 
Have not dther hands, been tried and found refiy ; but we ſtick 

at fits avenant. 
7 diſcretion, whom peop le in wer may with little ce- 
. remony load as bel as they pleaſe, # ind them neither rey nor 
Vicious. Su t. 


” 07 RESUBL1 ME. vv. a. [re and ſublime.}\, To ſublime ano- 


tber time. 


When mercury Gblimate'; is roſublimed 2 fret wietrury, it 7 
— — mercurius duleis, Which is a white taſteleſs earth ſcarce 


diſſolvable in water, and mereurius dulcis reſublimed with ſpirit 
of ſalt returns into mercury ſublimate. 


efulter, Pr. r:fults; Lat.] 1. To fly 


back, 2. 1 F The To riſe as a n to 


* po ſh his will - 
20 Whit nv — wee W 


N b 1 
| N 1 . 


All ſpeech, tending. to the glory of. God or. the good of ang 


Newton. 
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Revv' LTAN CE. 7 


Resv/ MABLE, adj, [from reſume. ] What may be taken 


To RESU ME. v. @. C eim, Latin.]' 


#\ ; . , 

. 2 
a nt 
ring, 3 

- 3 : 201 


Hears {ks af Hd OY 
o ariſe Dee from premiſes. 1 
1 ph 1.) Wich many a weary fep, and many a groan, * 
"op 05 high hill = heaves a «> hogs round ſtone; * 
5 E 


uge round, ſtone, reſulting with abound, 
ny e Jay. and re "Jong the the SEM 


AWGN 


5” with obe a 
ne roſpers much, . 5 . tree 3 1 05 is cauſed, 
not by reaſon of friendſhip, but by e of a \contrary 


Juee 3 ; the — mn juice fit to rcſuli ſweet, the other bitter. 


Bacon Natural Hi . 
Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, [ 
i Wonder from thence reſults, from 1. N delight. Deb. 
5 the diſſolution of the f firſt earth, thi e face of thin 
would immediately reſult. Burnet's Theory of . the Earth. 
Pleaſure and peace do, naturally reſult f from à 1 iy; and good + 
life. * Tillotſon s Sernbis. 
The horror of n object may overbear che Pleature” reſulting © 
from its greatneſfs. cli ſan. 
Their effects are often very diſproporionable to the principles 
and . that veſult from the analyſis. Baker. 
Resv'irT. =, / [from the verb.] 1. Reſilience; act of 
flying back. 2. Conſequence; effect produced by the 
concurrence of co-operating cauſes. 3. Inference from 
pftemiſes. 07 Reſolve ; decifion. Improper. 5 
(1.) Sound is produced between the ſtring and the air, by 


the return or the ef of the ſtring, which was rained by the 


touch to his former place. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
(2.) Did my judgment tell me, that the propoſitions ſent to 
me were the reſults of the major part of their votes, I ſhould 
then not ſuſpe&t my own 3 for not ſpeedily concurring 
with them. King Charles. 
As in perfumes, compos dd with art and colt, | 
- tor hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermeſt, 
or this, part muſł or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So ſhe was all a ſweet, whoſe ev'ry part, 
In due proportion mix d, proclaim'd the maker's art. Dq. 
Buying of land is the reſalt of a full and ſatiated gain: men 


in trade ſeldom lay out money upon land, 2 lere profit has 


esa in more than trade can employ. Locke. 
(3. ) Theſe things are a reſalt or ſodgment upon fact. South. 
(4.) Rude, paſſionate, and miſtaken eres have, at certain 
undes, fallen 2 got aſſemblies. Sao. 


J (reſultance, Fr. The ac of ref ult- 


back. 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore Leal by che 
victor, unleſs there intervened any = oder An to the . 
| Hale 
1. To take back 
what has been given. - PAS if take back what has been 
taken away. 3. To take again. 4. Dryden uſes it with 
again, but improperly, unleis the ation be repeated. 
| * To begin again what was broken off : as, 10 reſume a 
T/COUT FE. 
/ ( y_ The ſun, like this, 9 which our ſight we have, 


Gaz'd on too long, reſumes the light he g gave. Denbam. 
Sees not my love, how time Fig ume s 33 
The glory which ke lent theſe flow rss: 
Though none ſhou'd taſte of their : FAY | 
Vet mult they live but ſome few hours . 2) 8 
Time, what we forbear,, devours.. "I - Walter. 


2.) That opportunity, | e 
Which then they had to take from's, to reſume © 2 85 
We have again. Shale ſpeare s Gelber. 


They reſume what has been obtained anden by furpriſe 


and upon wrong ſuggeſtions. ' Dawvenant. 
(3.) He'll enter into glory, and reſume his ſeat. - Milton. 


At this, with look ſerene, he rais d his head; £ 
Reaſon reſum'd her place, and paſſion fled, Dryden, 
(4.) To him our common grandſire of the main 
Had giv'n to N his > cis and ere d, reſame again. 


5 2 Dan. 


* E * 


eee e ** | 555 F 
The act of reſuming. . eons 


ge ner 


* 


If there be any fault, it is the pits or the dwelling too 


"wo upon his arguments. Denham. 
e univerſal voice of the people erated to call for ſome 
| Kind of 76. unption, the writer of theſe papers thought-i it night 
not be unſeaſonable to publiſh a diſcourſe upon grants. Dev. 
RxSsUMTTIVS. adj. ſreſumptus, Lat.] \ Taking- back. 
RESUuelna' Taba . . [reſupins, Lat. } "PDE! act of Tying 
on the back.” es 


To Resvivs'r,” v. 4. [re and fre 0 eren to. 


Fi ſurvey e 
I have, with cur iy eye, oerglanc'd the articles; 
9 ſome of your council preſently _ 
10 fit with us, once more with better ee 
To r4ſurvey them. | elke Shae Hen, V 
Revit be int n. / [refurreBtion, Fr. reſurrectum, Thi 
Revival from the dead; return from the grave. 
The Sadducees were grieved, that the . 8, and preached 
br h Jeſus. the reſrrection from the Acts, iv. 2. 
or after reſurreion ſhall he ſtay. ig | 
Longer on earth, than, certain times t' appear nee! 
To his diſciples, 4 Ailton. 
hs triumphs in his agonies, whilſt the foul ſprings forward to 
8 object which ſhe has always had in view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being remitted to her in a glo- 
nes and if Won refurretion. Addilon, Speftator. 
Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all 8 ages, and 


which was not a publick fact, ſo well atteſted as the reſurreion 
of Chriſt, Watts. 


To RESU/SCITATE. . a- [reſuſcits, Latin.] To ſtir up 
anew; to revive, 
We have beaſts and birds for diſſections, though divers parts, 


which you account vital, be periſhed and taken forth, reſuſci- 
. fating of ſome that ſeem dead in appearance. on, 


us 


1 


18 


* 


Rebse rv Tron. v. J. (from veſuſcitate.] The act of. 


ſtirring up anew ; the ag of reviving, or ſtate of being 
_ revived. 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after me, at your 
reſuſcitation, ſhould "har been ſooner anſwered ; I ſincerely re- 
joice at your recovery. Pope. 
To: RETAIL. v. 4. [retailler, Fr.] 1. To ſell in ſmall 

quantities; in conſequence of ſelling at ſecond hand. 2. 

To ſellat fecond hand. 3. To tell in broken parts, or 
at ſecond hand. 


(1.) All encouragement ſhould be given to artificers ; ind | 


thoſe, who make, hoe alſo vend 


retail Wr cn di- 


„ties. . | * Lacie. 
Ln.) is — The ſage dame, 11 
By names of toaſts, retails each batter'd jade. Poe. 
(3.) He is furniſh'd with no certainties, i 
More than he haply may retail from me. 3 Shakeſp a 


Bound with triumphant garlands will J come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom I will retail my conqueſt won, 


And ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs, Cæſar's Czfar. Shate/p. 


RETAIL. u. J. {from the verb.] Sale by ſmall quantities, 
or at ſecond hand, | 


- The author, to we ſuch a monopoly of ſenſe, is refalyed 


to deal in it himſelf by retail. Addiſon. 
We force a wretched trade by beating down the fale, : 
And felling baſely by retail. Sao Miſcellanies. 


ReTai'LER. u. J. [from retail] One who ſells by ſmall 


quantities, 
From theſe particulars we may gueſs at the reſt, as retailers do 
of the whole piece, by taking a view of its ends. Hakexuill, 


To RETAIN, v. @, ſretireo, Lat. retentr, Fr.] 1. To 
keep; not to loſe. 2. To keep; not to lay aſide- 3. 
To keep; not to diſmiſs. 4. To keep in pay; to bire, 


1.) — Where is the patience now, 

| That you ſo oft have boaſted to retain?” Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

Though th' offending part felt mortal ow 
"ou immortal part its knowledge did . 


2 Es 5 


+ Denham. 
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ToRertal'n. v. n. 
To keep; to continue. Not in uſe. Perhaps it ſhould | 


; pearing the firſt ——— 


» 


* ® 9 1 5 
felt on wan weve wile y fy 2 75 ue 


"4 „ 


The vigor 


N Aud that my w wels relais, 
Witneſs weh heaps ome? ar gkter. «god 
A toiab td fun: ral RE I decreed; 
The place your armour and your name retains. © Bye. 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate without 
che help of the body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain 
We the help o the body too. cs Locke. 
' (a) Let me retain 9 5 | 
The name and all the addition to a king; 
The fray; beloved ſons,” be yours. 
As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God 
1 them over to a reprobate mind. Non. i. 22. 
Be obedient and vetain 
Vnalterably firm his love entire. Milton. 
Altho 
it in the margin. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
| ny ng who have reſtored painting in Germany, not haying 
ſeen. any of thoſe fair reliques of antiquity, have retained muc 
of that barbarous method, 


2 
CSS 


have retained with me. — 13. 


Hollow rocks vetain 
The found of bluſt ring winds. Milton. 
(4.) A Benedictine convent has now retained the moſt learned 
father of their order to write in its defence. | Addiſon. 


1. To belong to ; to depend on- 2. 


be remain. 
(r.) Theſe betray u n n the tongue no o heat nor 8 
but coldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat languid reliſh retaining to 
bitterneſs. Boyle. 
In animals many actions _—_— upon their living form, as 
well as that of mixtion, and though 


they wholly ſeem to retain 
to the body, depart upon difunion, Brown. 
(2.) No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, | 
Than earthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, _ 
And leave his nature to converſe with fire. 
ReTai'nes. , J. {from retain.] 
pendant; a hanger-on. 
ſignifieth a ſervant not menial nor familiar, that is not 
dwelling in his houſe ; but only uſing or bearing his name 


2 1 


Donne. 


or livery- Copel. 3. The act of Wenns ene 


or being in dependance. 
| alt) —— ow now are mounted, 


1ere pow'rs are your retainers, 


religion ; the ſpirit of oppoſition, that lived long before chriſ- 
tianity, and can eaſily ſubſiſt without it. Sauiſt. 


A combination of honeſt men would endeavour to extirpate 


all the profligate imm:ral retainers to each fide, that have no- 
thing to recommend them but an implicit ſubmiſſion to their 
leaders. 

3.) By another hw, the king 's officers and farmers were to 
forfeit their places and holds, in + of unlawful retainer, or 
partgking | in unlawful aſſemblies. 


ToRera'xs. v. 4. [re and take.] To take again. 
A day ſhould be 
retalen into conſideration. 

Te RETA'LIATE. v. a. [re and 4 Lat.] To return 
by giving like for like; to repay to requate it may be 
uſed of good or evil. 

It is very unluck token ebb to palin the injuries 
E whoſe 2 are ſo e that we are in 3 


| Saw 
2172 * ſtate uſe me as you have done, 4 
taliating would be thought a mark of courage. 


RzTALIAT IOM. 4. . lfrom Wer Requital ; return 
of like for like. 


They thought it no irreligion to proſecute the ſevereſt retali- _ 
— - fo that lights 22 time their outward man 


South, 


* 


ation or reven 


_ TR and thei inward man a del 


| £ ad G g a nh | 8 2 
© Dryden: + WE retaliation. 


Shateſd. King Lear, F 


| To ReTa'zp. v. n. To ſtay 
they retain the word nds in the text, yet 


Dryden. vn 
' (3+) Receive him that is mine own bowels ; whom I would ; 


1. An adherent; a de- 
2. In common law, retainer 


Shekeſp. Henry VIII. 
One darling inclination of mankind affects to be a retainer to 


Addi ſon, Spectator. 


Bacon s Henry VII. 


appointed, when the remonſtrance ſhould be 
Clarendon. R. 
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"Calany's Sermons. 


others a done to Sam, a 


To RETARD, ©: « e Lat retarder, Fr .J. 1. To 
hinder; to obſtruct i in ſwiftneſs of courſe. 2. 0 delay; 
de pon off. Ms. 

(1r.) How Tphitus with me, and _ | nn 


. Slowly retire 5 the one retarded was ſe 
* feeble age, the other by u wound. * 2 
(2.) Nor kings nor nations 

One. moment can retard th* appointed FR" * 

It is as natural to delay a letter at ſuch a ſeaſon, as to . 
2 ; melancholy viſit to a perſon one cannot relieve. Pope. 

back.. 
Some years it hath alſo retarded, and come * Cans than 
uſually it was expected. Beroun Fulgar Errors; 


Rx rAADAUT ION. . J (retardation, | Fr- from ark} Hin- 


derance ; the act of delaying 
Out of this a man may deviſe the means of ro 


. U co- 
lour of birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. 


Bacon. 


RETARD FPR. x. /. [from retard] Hinderer; obſtructer. 


This diſputing way of enquiry, is ſo far from advancing ſci- 
ence, that it is no inconſiderable retarder. Glan bille. 


To Rx Tcu. v. 2. [hnæcan, Saxon. ] To force up ſome- 


thing from the ſtomach. It is commonly written Reach. 
Re/rcuLEss. a4, [ſometimes written chi, properly 
reckleſs. See ReckLEss.] Careleſs. 
e ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 
Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid: 
We creeps, he Walks, and iſſuing into man, 
es > their life, from whence his own hogan 5: 
| dan , of laws, affects to rule alone. Dryden. 
ReTEe'crtion. 2. / [veteaue, Lat + The aQ of diſcovering 
to the view. 
This is rather a reſtoration; of a det toi its own colour, or 2 
retefion of its native colour, than a change. Boyle. 
ReTe'nTron. #. /. [retention, Fr. retentis, from retentus, 
Lat.] 1. The act of retaining; the power of retaining. 
2. Retention and retentive faculty is, that ſtate of con- 


traction in the ſolid parts, which makes them hold faſt - 
4. The act of 


their proper contents. 3. Memory. 
er "ay thing Ko Cuſtody 3: We err þ re- 
raint. 


(1. ———— No woman's heart 
So big to hold ſo much; they lack nen. 


innovation; and they that reverence too much old things, are 
but a ſcorn to the new. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
(3-) The'backward learner makes amends another way, ex- 


piating his want of 755 with a deeper and a more rooted re- 


tention. 


South's Sermons, 
Retention is the k 


of thoſe ſimple ideas, which from 
ſenſation or geflection the mind hath — 7 5 Locke. 


(4) is life I gave him, and did-thereto add 
& 8 _ without retention or reſtraint ; | 
8. S Shakeſd. Taue NM. 

(Ji ſent the ald-and miſerable king = p gh 
To lome retention and appointed guard.  Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
ETE'NTIVE- a/. [retentus, Lat, retentif, Fr.] r. Having 
the 2 of r 2. Having memory. 

(.) It eth ſermons in memory, and doth in that reſp 


of that Romach of the 
Have I been ever free, and muſt n 


Be my retentive enemy, my goal? 7 2 
From retentive 


When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her ens a: tab gh, 
She varies, 5, and'of paſt impriſonment © - ee 


lains. 


In nam fields the brethren with * 
Prick 3 all — ears up, and forget to 


15 Chancery lane retenti ve rolls the und. 


3 CO. n 1 . wont 3 1 0 


nn dei. | 


Shakeſp. 
A froward retention of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing, as an 


not feed the ſoul „* man, yet * the velentive force 


'+B * 1 it rel and round. WG 1. « 
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1 continually running over in a filent whiſper thoſe muſical 
accents, which our retentzve faculty is preſeryer of. 
\RerTe"nT1veness, . % (oa recention.] Having the 

quality of retention. 

RE TTIcE MCE. . 


Lat.] Concealment by ſilence. Dia. 
Re'TiIcrLs. 5 Lat.] A (mall net. Dis. 


RETIcULAR. adj, from reticulum, Lat. "Having the 
form of a ſinall net. 


RETIcUTLATED. adh. f. micafd, 131 Made of net- 


work ; formed with interſtitial vacuities, 

| The intervals of the cavities, riſing a little, make a 1 

kind of  reticulated work. "Woodward on Foſſils. 
RECTITrORM. . We Lat.] Having the form of a 
e 
The uveous unt and inf de of the e are blackened, 


mat the rays may not be reflected backwards to confound the 
ſight; and if any be by the retiform coat reflected, they are 


ſoon choaked i in the black inſide of the uvea. Kay. 
RETN UE. . /; [retenue, Fr.]. A number attending upon 
© A principal perſon ; a train; a meiny. 
Not only this your all licens'd' fool, 
| Ba other of your inſolent retinue, 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. ' Shakeſp. King Lear. 
What followers; what retinue can'ft thou gain, | 


Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 


Longer than thou can '|t feed them on thy coſt ? Milton, 

—— There appears | 
The long r7etinue of a proſperous reign. 
A ſeries of ſucceſsful years. 


Dryden. 


Neither pomp nor retinue ſhall be able to divert the great, 


nor ſhall the rich be reheved by the multitude of his treaſures. 
Rogers Sermons. 


draw; to go to a place of privacy. 2. To retreat from 
danger. 3. To go from a publick ſtation. 4. To 'go 
off from compa ny: 5. To withdraw for ſafety. 

C 


(x.) The mind contracts herſelf, and ſhrinketh in, 
And to herſelf ſhe ghadly doth retire. | Davies. 
The leſs I may be bleſt with her n the more I will 
retire to God and my own heart. King Fee. 
Thou open'ſt wiſdom's way, . | 
And giv'ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe retire. ad 1 


The parliament diſſolved, and gentlemen charged to retire to 


their country habitations. 


Hayward, 
Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth require,  . 


What could he more but decently retire. - Swift, 


(2.) Set up the ſtandard towards Zion, retire, ſtay not. Jer. 
From each hand with ſpeed retir'd 


Where erſt was thickeſt plac'd, th' angelick throng. Milton. 


(3. While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's public poſts retire, | 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addiſon. 
| (4-) The old fellow ſkuttled out of the room, and retired. Arb. 
(5.) He, that had driven many out of their country, periſhed 
in a ſtrange land, retiring to the Lacedemonians. 
ToRerti're. v. 2. To withdraw; to take away. 
He brake up his court, and reli. 4 himſelf, his wife, and 
children into a foreſt mom Siduęy. 
ol He, our hope, might 0 Prong . power, 
And driven into deſpair an enemy's hate. Shakeſp. 
I will thence retire me to my ilan.  Shakeſþ. Tae. 
There may be as great a variety in retiring and withdrawing 


men's conceits in the world, as in obtruding them. Bacon. 


As when the ſun is preſent all the year, 
And never doth retire his golden ra | 
Needs muſt the ſpring be everlaſting there, 


And every ſeaſon Ile t e month of May. we * Davies. 
Theſe àctions in her cloſet, all alone, Tr | 
Retir'd within herſelf, ſhe doth fulfill. Davies. 


After ſome abt ſkirmiſhes, he retir'd „malt into „ the caſtle 


of Farnham. 
— Hydra-like, the "Gre | 
Lift up his hundred heads to aim bis * 


7. [reticence, F r. reticentia, from reticeo, : 


and the 
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And ſcareq the wealth can one half 7. 
Before he ruſhes: in to rare the prey. 


Fr 7 N * , * « 5 * 


7 Þ epd. 


,"Glanv. Revi'ns. . J [from the verb.] 7. Rettet; receſſion. 


A an uſe... 2+ Retirement ; place of a Not in 


"Gy I heard his praiſes 10 urſuit, 4a ei 33 
But ne*er, till now, his ſcandal of 7etire. _ Shakeſp. 
. . Thou haft talk'd WL * 

Of ſallies and retires, of trenches, tents. ' Shakeſpeare. 


The battle and the retire of the Engliſh ſuccours were the 


mY of the loſs of that dutchy. Bacon u VII. 
| (29. Eve, who unten AE | 
Yet all had hear, with audible lament r 
Diſcover'd ſoon the place of her retire. | Milton. 
Re * AED. part. ad. from we) I. Secret 3 private. 
„ Withd rawn. 


1.) Laugueß e moſt ſhews a man; ſpeak that I may ſte ther: 
it ſprings out o Phe moſt retired and inmoſt parts of us. 
gen. Fohnſon, 
Some, accuſtomed to retired Cech, run natural philo- 
8 metaphyſical notions and the abſtract generalities of 


log 5 Locke, 
e was admitted into the molſt ſecret and retired thoughts and 
8 of his royal maſter king William. Addiſon. 

90 You find the mind in ſleep retired from the ſenſes,” and 
out o 


theſe motions made on the organs of ſenſe. Locke. 
RTI REDN ESS. n. . [from retired.] Solitude; Reer ; 
ſecrecy. 


Like one, who in her third widowhood doth profels 
Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredvneſs,  _ | 
So affects my muſe now a chaſte fallowneſs. Donne. 
How could he have the leiſure and retiredneſi of the cloiſter, 

to perform all thoſe acts of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his ſhoulders ? Atterbury. 


75 RETIRE. &. n. [retirer, F . 1. To retreat: to with- RE TI AAV VT. . J. [from retire. 1. Private abode ; 


ſecret habitation. 2. Private way of life. 3. Act of 
withdrawing. 4. State of being withdrawn, 

(1.) Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for ſome time, 

— dence of Tiberius for many years. Addiſon. 

He has fold a ſmall eſtate that he had, and has erected a cha- 

ritable retirement for ancient, poor people to live in prayer and 


piety. | Law. 
(.) My retir ement there tempted me to. divert thoſe melan- 
choly thoughts. Denham's Dedication. 


An elegant ſufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendſhip, bob, r 
Progreſſive virtue, and approving heaven. Thomlon. 
3.) Short retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. 
448 In this retirement of the mind from the ſenſes, it retains 
a yet more incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
dreaming. | Loc le. 


Reto'ro. part. paſl. of retell Related or told again. 
| Whatever Harry Perc 17 then had ſaid 
At ſuch a time, * all the reſt N | 74 


May reaſonably die. 

Upon his dead corpſe there was ſuch miſuſe 
By thoſe Welchwomen done, as may not be * 
Without much ſhame retold or ſpoken of. Shakeſþ. 


To RETOR'F. v. 4. [retortus, Lat.] 1. To throw back; 


Shakeſjeare. 


to rebound. 2. To return any argument, cenſure, or 
aer. 3. To curve back. THe 
(I.) His virtues, ſhining upon others, Pee 
Heat them, and OP retort that heat again 


To the firſt: Shakeſp. Troilus ind cafe. 

0 2.) His proof will eaſily be retorted, and the contrary proved, 

by. interrogating ; ſhall the adulterer inherit the kingdom of 
od ? if he ih 1 what need I, that am now exhorted to reform 
my life, reform it? if he ſhall not, then certainly I, that am 
ſuch, am none of the ele& ; for all, that are ele&; ſhall cer- 


tainly inherit the kingdom of God. 1% — 
He paſs'd through hoſtile ſcorn ; _ | 1 aig Þ7- 
And with retorted corn his back he turn d. Milton. | 
The reſpondent may ſhew, . how the opponent”: s argumen may 


* retorted 19 himſelf, | atÞs. 
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 *horf, whichis a line arched ; or in a trumpet, Which is a line 
_- retorted or in ſome pipe that were ſinuous. 
or incivility returned. 2. A chymical gla 
at neck to which the receiver is fitted. 


* (i.) I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 


Vas this is called the retort courteous. Sbateſp. 

( 2.) In a laboratory, where the quick - ſilver is ſeparated by 
fire, I ſaw an heap of ſixteen thouſand retorts of iron, every 
one of which coſts a crown at the beſt hand from the iron fur- 
naces in Corinthia. 


Recent urine diſtilled yields a limpid water; and what . N 
rb. 


at the bottom of the retort, is not acid nor alkaline, 
RrTOoATER. . /. [from retort.) One that retorts. 
Rerto'gTrow. #. / [from retort.) The act of retorting. 


To Rero'ss: v. a. [re and %.] To'tols back. 


Toſt and reteſ the ball inceſſant flies. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Te RE Touch. v. 4. [retoucher, Fr.] To improve by new 
touches FRAY | 8 | 
He furniſhed me with all the paſſages in Ariſtotle and Horace, 
uſed to explain the.art of 
retouch this eſſay, ſhall be inſerted.” ere. 
L. intot, dull rogue! will think your price too much: 
% Not, fir, if you reviſe it and Fetouch.” 
To ReTrA'cE. v. 4. [retracer, Fr.] To trace back; to 


trace again. | „ 18 erred Ty 
Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, 
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fore a ſuperiour force. 
x 7 Bacon. © Ot 


Lat:] 1. A cenſure | 
glaſs veſſel with a 


Brown's Travels. .. 


try by painting; which, if ever 1 


Dryden. 
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tried how the voice will be carried in an tirement. 4. Place of ſecurity.” ' 5. 


% 


Retreat is leſs than flight. 
(1.) But beauty's wiumph is well-tim'd retreat 


As hard a ſcience to the fair as IS : . 
.) Here in the calm ſtill mirror of retreat, 
I ſtudied Shrewſbury the wiſe and great.  _ 
(3.) He built his ſon a houſe of pleaſure, and ſpared. no coſt 
to make a delicious retreat. I ITE L Eftrange. 
5 Holy retreat, ſithence no female thither . 
Muſt dare approach, from the inferiour reptile | 
To woman, form divine +48 Pre. 
(4+) This place our dungeon, not our ſafe retreat, 
Beyond his potent arm. ba oY Milton. 
.  - 1 That pleafing ſhade they ſought, a ſoft retreat Fs 
From ſudden April ſhowers, a ſhelter from the heat. Deyd. 


There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd doctrines, as 
to guard them round with legions of obſcure and undefined 
words; which yet make theſe rewreats more like the dens of 
robbers, than the fortreſſes of fair warriors. | Locke. 

(5-) Honourable retreats. are no ways inferior to- brave 


charges; as having leſs of fortune, more of diſcipline, and as 


m of valour, ve Bacon. 
— - Unmoy'd ti r rn 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. Milton. 
No thought of flight _. | | 
None of. retreat. I Milton. 


Pope. To ReTRBA'T. v. #. [from the noun] 03s go to a pri- 


vate abode. 2. To take ſhelter; to go to a place of ſe- 
curity. 3. To retire from a ſuperiour enemy. 4. Te 
go back out of the former place. 0 V 


- | He ſprings from Inachus of Argive race. | =. (3s) — Others more mild 
To RETRA'CT. v. a. [retraftus, Lat: retradter. Fr.] I. 0 Retreated in a ſilent valley, ſing 0 ; 
To recall; to recant. 2. Lo take back; to reſume. Their own heroick deeds. | Milton. 
(.) Were I alone to paſs the difficulties, (4) The rapid currents drive <4 
Paris ſhould ne'er retradt what he hath done, Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide. Milton, 


My ſubject does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is tow retreated. Woodw. 
have retracted this charge of idolatry, as I ever made it. Still, Having taken her by the hand, he retreated with his eye fixed 
(.) A great part of that time, which the inhabitants of the upon her. by Arbuthnot and Pope. 
former earth had to ſpare, and whereof they made ſo ill uſe, RæTREATTE D. fart. adj, [from retreat.] Retired ; gone to 

was employed in making proviſions for bread; and the exceſs of privacp. l wy | 

fertility, which contributed ſo much to their miſcatfiages, was —— Others more mild 

retradted and cut off. | Woodward's Natural Hifiory. Retreated in a private valley, ſing. Milton. 
To Riraacr. 2 bs n to 1 conceſſion. 7 RETRENCH. v. a. [retrancher, Fr.] 1. To cut off; 
She will, and Ine will not, Ihe grants, denies, to pate away. 2. To confine. Improper. | | 


Nor- faint in the purſuit. Shakeſh. Traut and Crefida. ' 
If his ſubtilties could have ſatisfied me, I would as freely 


_,, Conſents, retracts, advances, and then flies. Granville. (1.) The pruner s nd nut e 
RETRACT A'TION. n. / [retra#ation, Fr. retrafatio, Lat.) Thy heat, and 9 parts an rurg e 
Recantation; change of opinion declared. Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid's Metamorphoſes: 
Theſe words are David's retractation, or laying down of a but many things ought to have been retrenched. . 1 ryden. 


bloody and revengeful reſolution. _ South's Sermons. 
Rertra'cTION. n. . [from retract.] 1. Act of withdraw- 
ing ſomething advanced. or changing ſomething done. 2. 
Recantation; declaration of change of opinion. 3. Act 

of withdrawing a claim. | 


5 % 


We ought to retrexch thoſe ſuperfluous expences to qualify 
ourſelves for the exerciſe of charity. | Atrerbury. 
(.) In ſome reigns, they are for a power and obedience that 
is unlimited; and in others, are for retrenching within the nar- 

rowelt bounds, the authority of the princes, and the allegiance 
(1.) They make bold with the deity, when they make him do of the N : : . Addiſon's Free older. 
and undo, go. forward and backwards by ſuch countermarches To RETRE'NCH. v.n. To live with lefs magnificence or 
and retractions, as we do not repute to the Almighty. Woodaw. expenſe. 241 785 . i '% 
(2.) There came into her head certain verſes, which if ſhe had Can. I retrench? yes mighty well, 
had preſent commodity, ſhe would have adjoined as a retraction Shrink back to my paternal cell, | 
to the other. | | e Sidney. A little houſe, with trees a-row, | | 
(3.) Other men's inſatiable deſire of 3 hath wholly be- And like its maſter, very low. Pope's Epift. of Horace. 
guiled both church and ſtate, of the benefit of all my either ReTzu'N CHMENT. 2. ſ. [retranchement, Fr. from retrench.] 
retractions or conceſſions. Vi Charles, 1. The act of lopping away. 2. Fortification. | a 
a n. ( Spenſer. [retraitte, Er. ] 1. Retreat. (i.) I had ſtudied Virgil's deſign, his judicious management 
RETAAI/T r. Obſolete. 2. [ Retrait, Fr. vitratto, Ita- of the figures, the ſober retre 8 of his ſenſe, which al- 
1 A caſt of the countenance.” Obſolete. ways leaves ſomewhat to gratify our imagination, on which it. 
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(1.) The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's concourſe may enlarge at pleaſure.  Dryden's Dedication to Vigil. 
unto him, and ſeeing the buſimeſs paſt retraict, reſolved to make , The want of vowels in our lan has been the general 
on where the e and give him battle. Bacon. complaint of our politeſt authors, who nevertheleſt have made 

(2) Upon her <yclids many . fat, ttheſe retrenchments, and conſequently encreaſed our former 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows, _ TTW n Aduiſon. 
Working bellgards and amorous retraite, I 'Þ would rather be an advocate for the retrenchment, than 
And every one her with a grace endows. | Spenſer. | the encreaſe of this charity, | | Atterbury. 


RE TIE AT. 2, % [retraitte, Fr.] 1. Act of retiring. 2. To RE'/TRIBUTE. v. a. [retri „ Lat, retribuer, Fr.] To 
State of privacy z retirement. 3. Place of privacy; re- pay pts make repayment b. 


* | | | 5 
« 5 js d l * . — 


- 


* any 


* 


1 D the wil and 
ſcor 5 that we are unable to Tetribute, e we do reſtore; 


leſs properly OY | 


uſe a crimin 


4 gre 


0 


NES bim me 


and all He daties,we can pay our maker are 

an reſfitütſons. 1 

In the ſtate of 9 a man comes by no > arbitrary 525 o 
xl, but only to retribute to * ſo far as 


t is proportionate to his 127 


Locke. 
Arkibure s: *. /. wie INE One that makes 
retribution. 


ſon and conſcience dictate, w 


RerkIsO“TIOx. n. 7. [retribution, Fr. from retribute.] Re- 


that in this world virtuous perſons are 


FLY Rara BUTORY. 
REeTrrI'nBUTIVE. 


RRTRIE“ va Lx. adj. 


4 9 


idolatry, but has ſome awful ſenſe . a deit 
of a ſtate of retribution to men after this li 


we complain of. 


- Ped return accommodated to the action. 
he king thought he had not remunerated his people ſuffi- 
ciently with good laws, which evermore was his retribution for 
Bacons Henty VII. 
In good offices and due retributeoits, we may not be pinch- 
ing py niggard 74 it argues an ignoble mind, Where wWe have 
wronged to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hall. 
All who Have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful ſuperſtition, and blind zeal, 
Nought ſeeking but the praiſe of men, here find a 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There is no nation, though plunged 
, and a perſuaſion 
It is a ſtrong argument for a ſtate of retribution hereafter, 
often unfortunate, 


and vicious perſons profperous. Addiſon, Spectator. 


ing repayment. 
Gotmothing ſtrangely retributrve is working. 


t. To recover; 
to reſtore 2. To repair. 3. To regain. 4. To recall; 
to bring back. 

(1.) By this conduct we may retrieve the publick credit of 
religion, reform the example ay the age, and [Men the danger 


(2.) O reaſon ! once again to thee I call; 
Accept my ſorrow, and retrieve my fall. 
(3.) With late repentance now they would retrieve 


"Priar. 


The bodies they forſook, and with to live. Dryden. 
Ten 8 liberty retrievꝰ d, g 
Cheers het ſad ſoul. Philips. 


(4.) If one, like the old Latin poets, came among them, it 


would be a means to retrieve them from their cold trivial con- 
ceits, to an imitation of their predeceſſors. 


en to Pope. 


N ern n. ＋. Action backward. 


RETROCE'SSION. 7. /. [retroceſſum, Lat.] The act of & oke that ſhall be dealt it, and retund the edge of any wea- 


RerrocorvLa' TION. #. . [retro and copulation. ] Poſt- 7. RETURN. v. a. [retourner, Fr.] 


RETROGRADA'TION, 2. 7. 


going back. 


coition. 
From the nature of this Polten, there enſueth a neceſſity of 
retrocfalatior, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


{retrogradation, Fr. from retro- 


grade.) The act of going backward... 
As for the revolutions, ſtations, and retrogradations of the 
planets, obſerved . conſtantly in moſt certain periods of time, 


ſufficiently demonſtrates, that their motions are governed by 


counſel. Ray on the Creation, 


RETROGRADE. adj. [retrograde, Fr. retro and gradior, 


Lat.] 


1. Going backward. 
In aſtronomy, planets are retrograde, when by their pro- 
per motion in the zodiack, they move backward, and 


contrary to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns ; as from the ſecond 
degree of Aries to the firſt : but this retrogradation is only 
apparent ,and occalioned 


placed on the earth; for to an eye at the ſun, the planet 


8 will appear always direct, and never either ſtationary or 


| | Harris. 
if th | uſe ambitious men, ſhould handle it lo, 
relive, and not * 


trugrade. N 


"0 ea, 


— 7 2 , * 


his upon ſo wany 


— wy NI 

8 950 back to Thoot to ers ow M.. 

It is molt r#trograde to our $ ma 1 . Hamlet. 
i (3.) Their And ring courſe, now hi r * W | 
* 1 bed retro ge we ndr tl . 

In ſox thon'ſefR. 8 15 * e e Lot. 

Two geomantick ph wore p 187 Jo 
One U and one when retrograde. Dryden, 


TeRv/rnogname. . Lrecrograder, F. ire and gradjer, 


NETROS KEIJSsS ION. *. 


Reraonlxekxer. 1. 7 [retro and mingo, Latin.] The 


into never ſuch groſs 


_ between their legs, they might conceive there were femmine 
outÞ.. 


RETROMINGENT. adj, [retro and nge, Lat.] Staling 


| at. [from reteibure.] Repaying ; mak- 


Clariſſa. 
[from n en That may be re- 
trieved. 8 


To RETRIE “VE. v. 4. [retroiver, Fr3 


RE/TROSPECT. . / 


RETRO SECTION. 7. /. [from retroſpecl. 10 Act or faculty 
of looking backwards. | 


Rogers's $ ermons. 


Or had vnlyeyes behind.  Stwift. 
ReTrosre' CTIVE. adj. [from debe Looking back- 
wards. 
In vain the grave, with retro” eFive eye, 
Would from t apparent what conclude the why. Pope, 


To Reru'ſnD. v. a. 


2. Contrary ; oppolite. 3. 


in thoſe parts 


the obſerver's eye being "forts of ideas. 


Bacon. | 
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Lat.] To go backward; 

The race and period of all things here-is to turn things more 
pneumatical and rare, and not to retrograde from pneumatical 
to that which is denſe. Bacon. 


fe [retro and graffi, Latin: J: The 
act of going e 1 


The account, eſtabliſned upon hs riſe nd deſcent of the 
ſtars, can be no reaſonable rule unto diſtant nations, and by 
reaſon of their n but temporary unto any one. 

Brown. 
quality of ſtaling backwards. 

The laſt foundation was retromingency, or piſſing batkwedr d>; ; 
for men obſerving both ſexes to urine backwards, or ayerſly 


parts in both. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


backward. 
reaſon of the backward poſition of the feminine parts of 
quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the ſubſtitution. of maſculine 
generations, except it be in retromingents. +. Brown. 
[retro and Jpecio, Latin.] Look 
thrown upon things behind or things paſt. 
As you arraign his majeſty by Fetroſpee, ſo you condemn 
his government by ſecond ſighgt. Addiſon s Freebolder. 


Can'ſt thou take delight in viewing 
This poor iſle's approaching ruin, 
When thy retroſpeetion valt _ 

Sees the glorious ages pal ? 
H nation were we blind, 


{retunds, Lat] To blunt; to turn. 
Ln with ſkin and hair kceps it warm, being naturally a 
cold part, and alſo to quench and diſſipate the force of any 


K. on the Creation. 


To come again 
to the ſame place. 2. To come back to the ſame ſtate. 
3- To go back. 4. To make anſwer. 5. To come 
back ; to come again; to reviſit. 6. After a periodical 
revolution, to begin the ſame again. 7: To retort ; to 
recriminate. 
(I.) Whoſo rolleth a ſtone, it will return upon . 
| Prov. xxvi. 
on their embattel'd ranks the waves return, Milton. 
(2. ) If they returned out of bondage, it mut be into a ſtate 
of freedom. Locke. 
(3.) —— a in blood n 
Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no wake, 1 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. . Lark. 
To return to the buſineſs in hand, the uſe 85 a little inſight 
of knowledge, is to - accuſtom our FI to all 


4 Locle. 
(4. The thing of e 
As rouz'd with rage, with —— doth pech; 
And with an accent tun' d in Telf-ſame key, 
| Returns to chidi fortune. . bakeſp. Prot. and a. 
He ſaid; and thus the ueen of heaven return 4; ths re, 
Matt, 6h n in r blp dy wars Sa Pope. 


Pon. 


6 Thon TT Þ fs + $2.18 
1. good, and Friendly ill; blue, Mites, 
(6. With the year BEIT 14 Ft * r 

[ WE WIT but not to me turnt el Mer 1 

- Day, or the'fweet approach of ev'n or mi 1 . W. | 20 Milton. 
| = If": are à malicious reader, you un upon me, 
dhe T affect to be thought more impartial t than Tam.” "(0 


To ReTv/ RN. U. a. . To re all} © give in requiral. * 
To give back. 3. To f as 75 e deccun 
of. 5. To tranſmit. 
) Return him a treſpaſs offiring: | 
| 10 Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine own head. 
N 1 5 ii. 44 · 
—— What peace can we return, Wa 
But to our power, hoſtility, and hate? 
| When anſwer none return d, I ſet me at 1 Milton. 
(2.) What counſel give ye to ertern — to this ge. $i 
2 
.) Reje& not then what offer'd means, "who knows 
But God Nach ſet before us, to return thee | 
Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe. Milton 5 Agon. 
(a.) Probably one fourth part more died of the p plague than 
N return d. - + Grawnts Bills 10 ortality. 
5.) Inſtead of a on. he ſhould leyy money, and return 
1 to the treaſurer for his majeſty 's ule. 3 | 
Ru ru, AN. 1. {fromthe verb.] 
to the ſame ys 2. Retrogreſſion. 3. Ac of coming 
back to the ſame ſtate. Kevolution vieiſſitude. + 
Repayment of price laid out in commodities for ſale. 
Profit; advantage. 7: Remittance ; payment from a 
diſtant place” 8. Repayment ; retribution; requital.“ 
g. Act of reſtoring. or giving back; 3; reſtitution. 40. Re- 


11. [Retour, Fr.] Either of the adjoining ade, | 


ba ſe. 
2 the front of an houſe, or ground plot, Is call 


a fe. 
turn fide. Moxon. 
(1.) The king of France ſo ſuddenly. gone back 
Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, 
That his return was now moſt neceſſary. Saleſp. 


When forc'd from hence to vie, our parts he mourns; ; 


Takes little journies, and makes quick returns; Dryden. 
(3.) At the retura of the nr of Syria will come 
up. x Kings, XX. 22. 


Weapons hardl Fall wider rule y even they have 
— nbd Nees 7 for ordnance was — e of 
the Oxidraces in India, and is what the Macedonians” called 
thunder and lightning. Bacon , Eſſays... 

(5. ) As for any merchandize you have bought, ye ſhall have 
your return in merchandize or gold. Bacon. 
As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there is the high 
rice that thoſe things bear, and the ſwiftneſs of their returns; 
or, in ſome gr ounds, a radiſh comes in a month, that in others 
will not come in two, and ſo make double returns. Bacon. 
(.) The fruit, from many days of recreation, is little ; 
but-from theſe few hours we ſpend in prayer, the return is — 


Taylors Rule of living holy. 
(7. ) Within theſe 1 tes months, I do return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Sbaleſp. 


Brokers cannot have leſs; money by them, than one 4wentieth 
part of ty: 5 yer -l 2 =_y 
B ou made m ty your late re 
Is on bias, due: from a, pat 1 breaſt ? "a 

I zrow atient, e way,. 
8 4 — with greater to repay. * e 
Since theſe are ſome of the returns which we made to God 
after obtaining our ſucceſſes, can we reaſonably preſume, that 
ve are in the favour of God? _ Atterbury. 
Nothing better becomes a perſon in a publick character, than 
ſuch a poblick ſpirit ; nor is there any thing likely: to procure 
him larger returns | *Atterbury, 

Nauru, like theſe, our "miſtreſs bids us make, 
When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons cake, Prior. 
; Ungrateful lord! | | 
Would'ſt chou invade- my life, as a retumn 
For * To” | | 


= 


L . the reme 


RI TON ABLE. ah. Allowed to 


ae wi. 3. 


\ Milton, Reruang al 4 fe * "Re |. eros wm (Pays or re- * 
mits money, | 


ATL Ess. adj. Admitting no return; irremeable. 


Revs. n. /. 


1. Add of coming back To REVEAL, . 4. [revels, 14% 


ReYEA LEA. =. . [from re .] 


The lives of the rewealers man be juſt] over a ſt the - 
| revelation, to find whether th 7 agree, my Tan. 
(2. He brought a ta J $74 rewealer light 


o REVEL. v. n. [Skinner derives it from repeiller, 


Locke, 


Nowe. 
# by Ss » 
i Kobe. 
2 * ; 7 
5 * 


1 


„0 The other nd of God's ſole an 
© gift, or ne return, of it made * man 


10. This is eue 


Ser 
32 boarh. 
into 1 ebulitwüon to bw a preſent 


an empirick, to ſtifle th: preſent pain, 


but with certain — ect of grant Feturns. | Samy. 
(11.) Both theſe ſides ate not only nen, but parts of the 
front, and a tower in the w the Front. Bacon. 


be reporte! back. A 
law'term. © 


[: 
It may be decided in that court, where the yerdj&t is re- | 
turmable. Hale. | 
- He ſhall have an attachment againſt the ſheriff, directed to 7 
the coroner, and returnable into the king's bench, Apliffe. 3532 


The chapmen, that give higheſt for FS can MT moſt 
ofit by it, and thoſe are the returners of our money. Locke. 


But well knew the troth 
Of this thine one returne, though all my 


friends, | I 
I knew as well ſhould make returuleſſe jd bh Chapman. „ 
The bailiff of a franchiſe or manour. 
The rewe, the n and 1 Ong inch prioreſs | 
* 


—— | Fo 
reweler, Fr. o e 
7 to diſcloſe a ſecret. " 


ſhow; to diſcover ; to lay op | 
A To impart from heaven. mY - 
2 1.) Be aſhamed : ſpeaking again chat which thou haſt heard, ' WW Zi 
revealing of ſecrets. Eccluf. xli. 23. [7 i. 
Light was the wound, the prince's care unknown, uh 1} 
She might not, would not yet reueal her own. Waller. | {3:08 
The anſwer to one who aſked what time was, / nom rogas 13:1 


 intelligo; that is, the more I think of time, the leſs I yndet- 1 
ſtand it; might * one, that time, which Ore all ” | 


other things, ; itſelf - not to be diſcovered. Locke. / 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th abyſs of light, = 
1 blaze of glory that forbids the ſight; * 1 
O teach me to believe thee thus Some 'd, | | 4 | "Bil 
And ſearch no further than thyſelf reveal'd. D den. 
(2.) The rept 7 of this life are not to be compare with 


the glory which ſhall be revealed in us. 


Romans, viii. 18. 
1. Diſcoverer; one that 
os or makes known, 2. One that diſcovers to view. 
1.) The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things 
unſeen, as a ſtable aſſent unto things inevident, upon authority 
of the divine revealer. Brown's Lf 2 Errours. 


'Expos'd both crime an- 


Dy 


criminal to ſight. ory 


awake; Mr. Lye from raveelen, Dutch, to rove lookly 
about, which is much countenanqed by the old phraſe. 
revel-rout.] To fealt with looſe and clan merri- 


ment. 
— My honey love; | 
Will we return unto thy father's houls 


Shakeſp. 


2 der as bravely as * 
c no great ado—a or two. 
| Tybalt-bging dain io late, 14 
It may be thought we held him carcleſely „ 
Being our kinſman, if we revel much. Shakepeare, = 
© Antony, that revels long o nights, 
i Shah. us Ceſar, ' ME 
1 Wee Fal baye revelling to-night fen Juli hk =— 
will aſſume art in ſome diſguiſe. WW 1 
He can e ow more odd. — 6:48 u - Shatcſe 2's 
Of our outlaw Robin, Hood, 1 ap nn 
No 4 4 here ne 
e W m 4 
—— Were the dottrine new, Ben. Tebrf on. 
. That the earth mov d, Jin day would make it FR 3 
* For Every, par to dance and revel goes, 
3 They ty che air, . not w here ey roſe.” 


216143 1 — 2 f . 


s Thoſe, who miſcarry, "eſcape by n flood, Abe 1 
'y goth yer. 


a rabble. Ainſworth. 2. Tumultuous feſtivity. 
(2.) For this his minion, the revel-rout is done. 
* Robe g Fane Shore. 
ReveLa' ion. 1. fc from rexelation, Fr.] 1. Diſcove- 
ry; communication; communication of ſacred and my- 
ſterious truths by a teacher from heaven. 2. Rewelations ] 
The apocalypſe; the Prophecy of St. 1 evening - 
future things. 
(1.) When the diwi landes were committed to ning, 


numbered even the letters of the Old Teſtament. Dec. of Piety. 
As the goſpel appears in reſpect of the law to be a clearer re- 
velation of the myſtical part, ſo it is a far more benign diſpen- 


7 0 REVE/NGE. v. a. [revencher, revancher, Fr.) 1. To 
return an injury. 2, To vindicate by puniſhment of an 
enemy. 3. To wreak one's wrong on him that inflicted 


1.) Not unappeas d, he paſs'd the Stygian gate 
. leaves a babes t. to revenge his fate. bf Pope. 


(2.) If our hard fortune no compaſſion draws, a 
The gods are juſt, and will revenge our cauſe. Dryden. 
(3.) Come, Antony and young Octavius, | 
* Revenge yourſehves alone on Caſſius. Shakeſp. Fu. Caſar. 


And thine, lord Clifford; and you vow'd reven 
If I be not, heav'ns be reveng'd on me! - . 
Edom hath revenged bimſelf upon Judah. Exel. xxv. 12. 


unrighteous men? Ld dom, Xil. 12. 
Your fury of a wife, MI 
Not yet content to be rewveng'd on you, | | 
Th' agents of your paſſion will purſue. ' Dryden. 


RE vA“NOk. 1. ſ. [revenche, revanche, Fr.] 1. Return of 
an injury. 2. The paſſion of vengeance deſire of hurt- 
ing one from whom hurt has been received. 3. Revenge 
is an act of paſſion; vengeance of juſtice.” Injuries are 
revenged, crimes are avenzed, This diſtinction is perhaps 
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Wpenger Lrevel'd W bos. EX - gt «(x3 May we wall ood con! . ; 
For firſt I ſought her but at looſer hours: im with further revenge. ge Merry Wruts of Wmdſor. 
. +6 apples ſhe had gather'd ſmelt moſt ſweet. Prior. I will make mine arrows drunk with aa from the be · 
RRC VBL. n. J een the verb. 15 A beaſt ith looſe wad  Einning of reuenge upon the enemy. Deut. XXXU, 42. 
noiſy jollity. | in dd Bite Deformed pe 72 7 SPOON. pren with nature; for as 
oi Let them pinch tht e ns ob, oo s, ith 5 ( 3% | "HEY has done ill by 19 ey; do by nature; bein Lane 
And aſk him, why; that hour of 2 esl, bas 01! natural affection, the Ti wa + er reve g e of nature. 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares td tread? + | 1 » Shakeſp, hat Will not am tion and revenge cena e Ie” | Milton 
They could do no lefs but, under your fair conduct, * Dr ſatyr in a rag Fenner 
Crave leave to view theſe ladies; and intreat Forge his bus neſs is to laug and bite, oy 
An hour of zevels with them. e. will of death and dire revenges write. Dryden. 
ToRe'veL. v. a. en Latin. To D e to draw Draco, the Athenian /lawgiver, granted an impunity to any 
back. perſon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Broome. 


(2.) Rewenges burn in them: for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 


humours from their lun | Br 
Veneſection in the left a arm does more immediate revel, N the mortified mas. S Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
| the difference is minute. Friends H. of Phy * Revs Brok. at. {from reverge * E ron. full of 


_ - Lo FO 


 Re'yEt:nRoOUT. . . 1. A mob; an unlawful ee ＋ revenge; full of Vengeance. 


May my hands 

Never brandiſh more rewvengeſit Reel 

Over the glittering helmet of my of Shateſp. . II. 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo! here T lend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword, 


Which hide in this true breaſt. . ee Rich. nm. 


Into my borders now Jarbas falls, | 
And my reverge/ul brother ſcales the Salts... .* Denham 
Repenting England, this revengeful day, | 


me Philip's manes did an off ring bring. 45 cee. 
WY Jews were ſuch ſerupulous reverers of them, that they Reve'/nGEFULLY:. adv. Ar revenge ful. Vindictively. 


He fmil'd revengeſullv, and leap'd 
Upon the floor; 22 gazing at the ſkies, _ 
His at ah - balls fiery red, and g we, vengeance z | 
ryden and Lee's Ocdipus, 


' 


+ fation of the practical part. 1 1 Spratt. Gods I accuſe you' not. 
Re'verLLEeR.' 2. / [from revel. ] One who feaſts with Reve'ncts. A. J {from revenge'] 1. One who revenges ; 
noiſy jollity. - , © OC way wreaks his own (or another's injuries. 2. One 
Fairies black, grey, green and white, 85 Sah OS who puniſhes crimes. #17, 3; 11 
You mobnſhine revellers attend your office. Shakeſp. (1.) May be, that better reaſon will aſſwage 
Unwelcome revellers, whoſe lawleſs ; Joy : ES ; | | The raſh revenger' 8 heat; ol ds, Well diſposꝰ d, 
Pains the ſage ear, and hurts the ſober > rk Pope. Have ſecret pow Tt appeaſe enflamed 1 * | Spenſer, 
"Re'veLRyY. =. va from revel.) Looſe a 5 feſtive I do not kn.. | | | 
mirth. Whereſore wy: father ſhould revengers 1 | | 
Forget this new- fall n dignity, Having a ſomand triends. Shateſp. Antony and chere 
And AE into our ruſtick 0 Shaleſdiabe. So ſhall at revenger ruinate 5 
There let Hymen oft 1. A J 2 01 Him and his ue, by a dreadful fate. Sang sParapbraje 
In ſaffron robe with taper clear, 2 Morocco s monarch bs 
; And pomp, and feaſt, and reweliy, „ od Had come in perſon, to have ſeen and known 
With maſk and antick pageantry, - | Milton. The injur'd world's rewvenger and his own, _ © Walter, 


(2.) What government can be F without judicial 


proceedings? and what methods of judicature, without a reli- 
gious oath, which ſuppoſes an omniſcient being, as conſcious to 


£ its faiſchood or truth, and a revenger of perjury. Bentley. 
them. With the reciprocal pronoun, or in a paſſive ſenſe. Reve'ncemenr. =, J {from revenge.) 


turn of an injury. 


Vengeancys re- 


— It may dwell 

In her ſon's fleſh to mind revengement, 

And be for all chaſte dames an endleſs monument. Spenſer. 
By the percloſe of the ſame verſe, vagabond is underſtood for 


It 1 is 2 quarrel moſt unnatural, : (ach Aa one as travelleth i In fear of revengement. = Raleigh. 
To be reveng'd on bim that loyeth thee. . Rich. II. RE VZ“ NOIN GL v. adv. [from revenging.) With . 3 ; 
Northumberland flew -thy father ; ; Fe. vindictively. 


I've bely'd a lady, | 
The princeſs of this country ; and the air on't 
Rewengingly enfeebles me. Sale. Cymbeline. 


O Lord, viſit me, and revenge me of my perſecutors. Jer. R ! 
EVE'NUE. n. , [revenu, Fr. Its accent is uncertain.) 
Who ſhall come to an. PAR; e e Income; annual profits received from lands or other 


funds. - 


They privily ſend over unto them the revenues, where with 


"they are there maintained. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


She bears a duke's revenues on her, back, 
And in her heart L. gebe our poverty. eh. Hen. VI. 
— O 
The name and all a addition to a bun; ag n bs 
2 ſway, venue, beloved ſons, be yours. Sbaleſpeare. 
ces are of ſo ſmall revenue, as not to furniſh a man 


15 a 1 „ "RET 


If che woman could have been contented with Boldepee g- > OK. When 8 factions are camied openly, it is a 


= angus have kept that revene.-on ſtill. 145 5 e. aer the reberenct of 8 is loſt. 985 ace Na. 


TEE His vVaſſals e 72 and the owner bleſt, : : 36145 1h 50 "1 Higher 0 e genial bed, . ; 
©" They. pay: 2 vifle, and enjoy the reſt; |) __, | And with myſterious rewerence I deem... Witte) 
Not ſo a nation's revenues are paid j In your prayers, uſe reverent poſtures and the loweſt geſtures 


The ſervant's faults are on the maſter laid. 1 gi. of dne remembring that we ſpeak. to God, in our * 


When men great from their A pee ſpent, 2 to vhom we cannot exceed.” ay 
7 + And fly from alte into par liament. eng. ou poet cannot have too gitat; a reverence for readefs. Dryd. 


.To Reve' RB. V a.  [reverbera, Lat \Tp W, N. 7 The fear, acceptable to. God, is a filial fear; an awful re- 
verberate. Ro is uſe. . 9 verencę of the Ale nature, proceeding from a juſt eſteem of 


be Ie udgment check 9 di erfections, which produces'in us an inclination to his ſer- 

Th ee ee, —— W BA Wt an unwillingneſs y — 4 him. | Rogers. 
hter does not thee leaſt ; i bs (2.) + Now lies ere, 

1 8. mer HY Hurt oor? lo mom { a And none ſo poor to do him FEVETCNCE." | FS Kind Ful. Cafe 


Re verbs no hollow neſs. ' Shakeſp. On Bear. nl He led her eas'ly fort, 555 
| Reve/antraNnt. adj. [reverterans,. Latin-] Reſounding ; ele Godfrey fat among his lords and þ 


She: ev*rence did, then bluſh'd e diſma Pa, Fa ax. 
beating back. The reading in the eie b EA e 5 liddry keis wo 1 wn Y if 


- ſhould be, I think, rewerberant. 8 851 2 Atem , 
Hollow your name to the reverate hills, 5 . whe 1 à man e i At 47 
. make No babpling & goſſip of * wy 7 th Ni on Upſtarts the bed] 
| ry. out, Olivia . Te — d reverence made, accoſted thus the queen. — Dryden: 
7 „ REVE/RBERATE. v. a. [reverbero, Latin; reverberer, + A ** 8 5 4 | 7 ; 
Fr.] 1. To beat back. 2. To heat in an intenſe fur- Commands into the court the beauteous Emily : 2 
nace, where the flame is reveryerated pen the ster to So call'd, ſhe came; the ſenate roſe and paid | 
be melted or cleaned.” Becoming #ew'\rence to the royal maid. | 1 9 
(1.) Nor doth he e them for wagks: e e ——— Many now in health 
Till he behold them formed in th' a = (pay 1 99 Shall drop their blood, in a 7 * { 
Where they're extended f which, like an arch, reverbrate. Of what your reverence ſhall ineite us to. 5. hakeſp. Henry V. 
The ſound again. ; bee. (4.) O my dear father ! let this kiſs 
As the ſight of the eye is . glaſs, ſo is the ear a ſinuous Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
cave, with a hard bone, to ſtop and rewverberate the ſound, Have in thy reverence made. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Bacon. ToRe'vERENCE. v. 4. [from the noun ] To regard with 
As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are at the ex- reverence to regard with aweful reſpect. 


nce of walls to receive and rever berate the faint rays of tze _ Thoſe that Lrev'renct, thoſe I fear, the wiſe; + 
un, ſo we, by the help of a good ſoil, equal the en of At fools 1 laugh, not fear them. Shakeſp. Combeline. 
warmer countries. Soft. While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
(2.) Crocus martis, that is ſteel corroded with vinegar or ſul-⸗ 7 loathſome ickneſs, worthily fince they W 
phur, and after rever ber ated with fire, the loadſtone; will not . , God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Milton. 
.. Attract. Brown's Vulgar Erroars. Hle flew Action, but deſp poil'd him not; * | 
To REVEABEAATE. v. 7. 1, To be driven back; to Nor in his hate the fanoral x rites forgot; 
bound back: 2. To 3 15 * ds 4 ho | 55 'd as he 4 he > him w 7 dir oe? | FS; 
.) The rays of royal majeſty newer ate © ane vpon, * nd reverenc us the manes of his foe. den. 
Vil io, that t ey diſpelled 41 clouds, 8 * 3 N T3650 As his 1 will forbid us to dread him as faves, fo his 
* ; "ail will command us to reverence him as ſons. Rogers, 
An — with the clamour 25 ho dum el Rae 11 aa preſents every one ſo often before God in his pray ers, that 
And ev'n at hand a drum is r I brac d, he never thinks he can eſteem, reverence, of ſerve thoſe enough, 
That ſhall reverberate all as well as thine. S hakeſp. K. . for whom he implores ſo many mercies'from God. Lax. 
ReverBera'TION. 4. , [reverberation, Fr. from reverbe- Relvermncer. n. , [from reverence.] One who regards 
rate.] The act of beating or driving back. with reverence. 


To the reflection of viſibles, (mall "—_ ſuffice; but to the The Athenians quite ſunk in their affairs, had little commerce 


' + reverberation of audibles, are required greater ſpaces. Bacon. with the reſt of Greece, and were become Sreat reverencers of 


4 


The firſt repetitions follow very thick; for two — walls crowned heads. Suit. 


- beat the ſound back on each other, like the ſeveralirevtrbera- Re' 4; 
che te _ r e E'VEREND. aj. \[rewerend, Fr. r Lat,] 1. Ve- 
ions ſame i . from two oppoſite loo ing-gl 1 Jdiſon. nerable; deſerving reverence; enforcin ng reſpect by his 
t 


-Reve'nnERATORY. adi. [reverberatire; Fr.] Returning pt appearance. 2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. We 


beating back. ſtyle a clergyman, reverend; a biſhop, right reverend ; an 
Goo lime may be made of all kinds of flints, but they are archbiſhop, moſt reverend. | 

hakd to burn, except in a reverberatory kiln.  Moxon. _ (1.) Let his lack of youry be no impediment, to let him lack 

\ ToReve'ge. wv. a. [reverer, Fr. revertor, Lat.] To re- Ws reverend eſtimation. © Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 


Reverend and gracious ſenators,  Shakeſfeare, 
Onias, who had been high prieſt, reverend in converſation, 
and gentle in condition, prayed'for the Jews.” 2 Mac. xv. 12. 

A pariſh prieſt was of the pilgrim! train, 
n awful, reverend,' and religious man 
His eyes diffus d x/venerable ce, 


verence ; to honour ; to venerate ; to regard with awe. 
An emperor often ſramp'd on his coins the face or ornaments 
of his collegue, and we may foppoſe Lueius Verus would omit vis 

no opportunity of doing honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom he iT ; 
rather revered as his father, than treated as his partn&- in the 


empire. 8 "Addiſon's Rena * . laly- And charity itſelf was in his face. 5 es Dry 
425 9 oy fall 4 5 Mes. Prior. A eee e eee : 
g :4 aids 7 Who preachd converſion and repent nee. Milton. 
And hurt eee 1 ode ects a. pri Rev'rind old man! ie here — Bikgs pe 
nd that the prince was truly | rior, RE EREN T. adj. [reverens, Lat. 65 Humble ; expreſſing 


414 +4 


Rx VERENCE. n. J. [rewerence, Fr. re verentia, Lat.] 141 
 Veneration  zeſpedt ; aweful regard; 2. Aer of obeiſapce : 8 g venraion. 1 


bow; courreſy. 3- Title- of t the clergy. - + Poetical Repairing where he judge d N : 
K 2 6 them, proſtrate fell 
et r e | Before him neverent; n 1 . 
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6: 2 1; een wo — * — — cos confound hp holy. _ i . 
on hn mn or eur +» + LIE bY 1: IR * Or adfeRations quite Feerſe the ſoul; /© e n 12 < 
N 3-4 v4 adj. [reverentielle, Fr. from reverent.] (6.) With what. byraniy eſters 1 % eh it ales that 


Expreſſing reverence ; proceeding” from N 10 * reputable in one age, which was u Vice in another, and ee 


tion. 1 even the — of good 15 evil. 5 
ness Wu Well knowing true all he od ene | 
That 6aths made in reverential fear 43 : 7 9 072) ie 
Of love and his wrath may any 3 1 a bes ee Dil. And do His freſh remembrance did uur js. 


The ugly view of - his: deformed" eres. 19" 
The leaſt degree of contempt weakens religi on ; Kay 8 
confiſting in „ 708 of bins JM 24 ius RSE. * n. [reventeve,' PR Lat } N 
The reaſon of the ipſtitution vals for got, th alas p : '> Spenſ/ er. 
verfed it, ſuppoſing only a revrential | Satftad le to the Reve' as E 1. . from the verb.] 1 "Crvags 3 ioiEifitude. 
earth as the common parent. codwward's Nat. Hy if. 2. A contrary; an oppoſite.. This is a. Henfe rather col. 
All look up, with reverential awe, 


At crimes that "fcape, or triumph o'er the law. | b ah Pope. coin on Which the head is not impreſſed. 


Revert'n TIALLY. 44 [from reverentiel.] With ſhow * () The ſtrange reverſe of Fate you ſee; 3 
of reverence. IT T pity* d 12555 now you may y pity me Dryden s 4 
The Jews, reverentially declining the firuation of their tem- By an ſtrange reverſe of things, Juſtinian* s law, which for 
ple, place their beds from North to South. Brown. . hve ages was neglectedz «rw nie now obtain, and the Theodoſian 
Rz'v#xenrTLy. adv. [from reverenr e with code is in a manner antiquate | Kater. 
e ie e, N 4 . _—_ . (2+) Count Tariff appeared the Troerſe of Goodmin e 
| C 
eames . N doi reverently.” Shake). | The performances, to which Gel has annexed the promiſes 
By chew wear we tg ts preach him every where, of eternity, — uſt the reverſe of all thie purſuits of ſenſe. Rog. 
Moſt reverently receiv d. | 77 Drayton. (6 83.) As the Romans ſet down the image and inſcription of 
To neareſt ports their ſhatter'd ſnips gepair, the conſul, afterward of the emperor on the one tide, ſo they 
Where by our dreadful cannon they n - 8. the 7 . ein upon ne events. Camden, 
So reverently men quit 'th* open air, Fo | 6 TID royal ſde : 
When thunder ſpeaks ' angry gods abroad. Dryden. ' "Ws the rewer/e, our beauty 's pride. Waller. 
Then down with all thy boaſted volumes, down; j 95 eyeral reverſes are owned to be the repreſentations of an- 
Only reſerve the ſacred one: a Uque figures Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
Low, reverently low,  - TITTY | Revs! ASI LE. adj. [rewerjible, Fr. from reverſe] Capa- 
Make thy ſtubborn knowledge bos + - — ble of being reverſed. | 
To Jook t to heay'n be blind to all bel. | Privr.. Rerum n. ſ. [rewer ton, Fr. from reverſe] 1. The 
Reve'zex. . /. [from ung One who ene ; one ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed after the death L the pre- 
who reveres. ſent poſſeſſour. 2. Succefſion to; right of ſucceſſion to. 
When the divine Wwe Ro a to » writing, the . (1. ) As were our England in rever fion . 8 


Jews were ſuch fcrupulous reverers of them, chat it was the And he our ſubjects next degree in hope. Shakeſp. Rich, II. 


buſineſs of the Maſorites, to number not only the ſections and 2 life in 72werfon is not half ſo valuable, as that which may 


lines, r the words and letters of the Old Teftament. ſent be entered on, Hammond, Fundamentals. 
Government of the Tongue. * 5 He was very old, and had out- lived moſt of his friends; 

Reve'rsaL. #: if. [fronq'reverſe.] Change of ſentence. many perſons of quality being dead, who had for recompence 
The king, in the en of the attainders of his partakers, of ſervices, progured the ve of his office. . Clarendon. 

Had his will. Baca Henry VII. Upon What ground can a man promiſe kimſelf a future re- 


To REVERSE. v. a, [reverſus,. Lat.] T To turn upſide pentance, who cannot r à futurity? whoſe life 
down. 2. To overturn; to Tubrert. 3. To turn back. depends upon his breath, and is {6 veſtrained to the preſent, 


that it t ſec t "ſelf: th hd F the [7 
4- To contradi& ; to repeal. 5. To turn to the con- mins. . . newer 4 +> Aon: 


- South's Sermons. - 
trary. 6. To put each in the place of the other. 7. TODO So mam candidates there ſtand for wit, | 
recall ; to renew. Obſolete, A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get: 

jk 'A pron reverſed may ſtand n ** point, if ba- In vain they croud each other at the door | . 
lanced by admirable ſkill. Temple s Miſcellauies. For een rewerfions are all begg'd before. . 
(2.) Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, __ » » Fame's-2 revenſon in which men take el 
Theſe can divide, and theſe rewerſe the ſtate. Ne. O late reverſion ! at their on deceaſe. 51505 Young. 
(3. — Michael's ſword ftay'd not; bra Reve'xStonaRy. a4, {from reverfion.} To be enjoyed 
But with ſwift wheel 9 . ering ard au] in ſucceſſion. © © + 
Satan's right ſide. Milton. There are multitudes of reverfionary patents and er 


(4.) Better it was in the eye of his underſtanding, tht ſome- promiſes of preferments. Arbuthnot. 


time an erroneous ſentence definitive ſhould prevail, till the ſame annere | 10 
authority, perceiving ſuch overſight, might afterwards correct IG 7 4g F 3 8 eee = v4 - To ' bange; 4 

or reverſe it, than that ſtrifes ſhould Haye _— to ow, and 1.) W « ſabj et ——_—_— 5 

not come ſpeedily unto ſome end. * er's EF. retched 85 * ; ROT 


A decree was made, that they had forfeited der liberties; TH 1 happy chance revert the cruel ſcene ; 


and albeit they made great moans, e's could 7 0 not procure 8 fl 4 4 7 1 L Prior. 
this ſentence to be reverfed. | | Fan 6.0 | ) The ſtream boil | ww” | 
Death, his doom which 1 1125 . | 


To mitigate thus plead, not to ork und the tone, "of from the hollow'd bank 


4 : 20 . | Me. . 18 

To better life ſhall yield him. Milton s Par. Lo Reverted plays in undulating flow. Thom 

Mi jones e — * reverſed the condemning ar. of To RVR“ RT. V. 1. deen, old Fr. To: return ; 3 to . 
and ſealed the ſinner's pardon before God, yet it may have left back. wot 6 1 e 
no tranſcript of that pardon in the finner's break.” South. — My ares, Tos 
| "Thoſe ſeem to do beſt, 70 . uſeful hints from facts, Too ſlightly timbred: for {6 loud a 3 1 
n _—_ other pe. Se py what they ſhall 1 hint Ke . bis mY without 
=. i ha _— his kin gly allen, the Hande Hall.revert to the King. Bacon- 


(5), Theſe plain r N | Rives 1 {from the verb.] Return 4. recurrence 
i th bes yet quick ds us, A muſical term. | 


% 


. loquial than ee Revers, Fr.] The ge of . | 
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Nich not mufck het 3 eee with rhotorick.? what. Rabin . 1. [from rewile.} "Ons who reviles3 


0 revert but her antiſtraphe? Peacham on Muſick. who treats another with contumelious terms. 
e adj. {from e Retuphable. ©. Tue bittereſt rewilers N often half-witted people. G. ef T. 
Rev . / Wee Fr] Looſe mpbog 4\irregylar NTV NSN ab. * revile.]' ” nan approbrique 

| thought. 2 e manner with contumely. 5 — 
.\>Rewery is when ideas 8 mind, without any reflection The love bear tothe civility of arne will not ſuffer 
or hard of the underſtanding-. Locke, me to be revilingly broad. Maine. 


If the minds of men wor laid. open, we ſhould ſee but little Re\ Vis AL. 4. om rei Nene; re-eramination. 
difference between that of the wiſe man and that of the fool; Thie e theſe letters FL been a kind of examination 
chere are, infinite reveries and numberleſs ee paſs | of confoienthts me; fo ity and faichfully have/F-ſet down in 


through bot. Addiſon. them the undiſguiſed ſtate of the mind. Pope. 
4 really ſo far gone, as » take pleaſure i in reveries 11 this 7 REVI SE. b. 2 Latin, J To review ; 10 wer 
ee 5 nnn 
7. Rex tere . e. \[reveftir, revftir, , Fr. .. reveſtia, Latin] 5 will chinle your * tas n N 
1. To clothe again. av To reinveſt 5 to veſt again in a Not, Sir, if you reviſe it, and retouc h. ts 
boſſellion or office: 8 4 US nt be teet  Revr'ss. n. /. (from the verb.] '1. 5 "SF Re © re-exami- - 
* _ 1 a _ ed wy Plain + 5 ene be 5 3 eee _ bf. a ſheet 
Did thus rewe, and deckt with due habiliments. | Spenſer (a.) The aur js th. ts 5 euſed, Ro advert Wi Wah Kto 
When thou of life renewelt the ſceds⸗ e, his eyes and other impediments gives himſelf the trouble of 
The withered fields re veſt their chearful weeds. motion. e ee eee, » 2 
Reve' STIARY. 2. J [reveſliaire, Fr. from reweflio, Latin.] (2.) His ſending them heat by theek ohen hints, and ſurvey- 
Place where dreſſes are repoſi ted: if 0962 ing the reviſes. Fell. 


The effectual power of words the Pythagoreans extolled ; Revr'sex. n. 7. [reviſeur, Fr, from reviſe.) Examiner * 


the impious Jews aſcribed — TIC to Va — * Was ſu erintendant 
, 8 4 . 5 | 
ingraved i in the rea giary of the temple amaden's Remains Ruvi'sion, a, # [reviſion Pr. from teviſe. Review. 


| Revi'ction- . /, [reviftum, Lat.] Return to life, 


If the Rabines prophecy ſucceed, we ſhall conclude the days To Revi'sim. V. 4 - [reuifiter, Fr fr, reviſe Fri lads] 
the pbenix, not in its own, but in the laſt and general flames, Jo viſit. again. | 


without all hope of revidtian, Brown. _ Thee I revifit ſafe; "3 
Te RREVICTUAL. v. 2. [7 and vidual. I _To ſtack with And feel thy fov'reign vital lamp; but thou 15 . 
victuals again. 5 | , Now tft not theſe eyes, that rowl in van, ; 
It hath been objected, tht i put into Deland: Ind ſpent much To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. - Milt, 
time there, Gking i care to revidtual myſelf, and * none of the Let the pale fire revifit Thebes, and bear 


reſt. EFaleigb Apology. Theſe pleaſing orders to the tyrant's ear. Pape. s Statins, 
To REVIEW. v. a: Tre $9: A Jae, I. To look back. 2. REVIVAL. x. /. [from revive. ]' Recall Froth a ſtate of 

"FP ſee again. 3. To conſider over again; to re-exa- languor, oblivion, or obſcurity ; recall to life. 

17 * To retrace. 5. To ſurvey z tO ee Ea to 7% REVI'VE. ©, pr. [reviere, Fr. revi vo, Latin. 488 


e rxeeturn to life. 2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe 
*. 18e 155 ny, EVI . Denham. wow 0 Te 5. oblivign, 25 obſcurity Ful of v 
, 3 55 7 - e Lord hear Elij; an dul o the c 1a came 
CCC 
(31) Segrais ſays, that the Æneis is an imperfe& work, and But 100 I oath be him fio aca NI 
that death prevented the divine poet from reviewing it; and, Shall has hw... 5 Mi leon 
for that reaſon, he I 3 7 to the fire. Bade. | Ch) 8 2 I revive f 
4.) Shall I the long laborious ſcene review, * N 
ant open all the wounds of Greece anew? vo Pape. T, . e al, ofſur 1 2 we 5 e E 

Revi E W. v. J. Lan Fr. from the rene} u dann m i ee Bator, intel, 1 bidde. 35 To 

[nk ys indifference bonbdiven his reviews and fub- gd . 2 recollet ; Pao) bring back to the memory. 4 
n F 4 Jo quicken; to rouſe. g. Lo recomfort ; to reſtore to 

11 A eral review of the whale: works — f hope. 6. To bring again into notice. 7. [In an, * 

neral review of nature; that, by comparin their fall 3 recover from a mixed ſtate. 
corre ſpondency may appear. Burnet's Theory, * the Earth. 1.) Spot more delicious, chan thoſe gardens feign'd 
The works of nature will bear a thouſand views and reviews; - of reurvd Adonis. Milton. 
the more narrowly we Kant chem, the more occaſion we 8 ) Noiſe of arms, or view of manta). guiſe, | 

Y 7 
"ſhall have to admire. | LEE Atterbury”; 5 Sermons. Kon wo reuive — of knightly exerciſe. A. Spenſer, 
/ * a memory is the power tore agam in our minds 

To "ay, by, ay Mars pe ad, i J. e. mRroehy * the 3 ideas, which after impriming 1 — CES of 

1 * for Wel, pai by- every hen, org 2 6, . 15 bp | gl Locke, 
That liſt at on them to _—_— or ſnib -- ae. ohn ice has a power in many cales 0 revive —— 

. read in's 7.0264 4+. _ 14 | we I! —— e , 
Matter againſt me; and his eye re wild 4+) I ſhould-rewrve the foldiers hears. = 
[Mime bis ae d, , ee Honey lil | Bectuſ I ever found them as. myſelf.,.../ .  Shakeheare 
. the! J of " neither * L 4 ry. Wir What firſt Eneas in this place bebe, 

i oath 55 _ E 8 a Cs Thaiah, * ; | Rewiv'd his courage, and his fear expell' d. | Drydens 
os — * wf 8 hi Ye Me nde 5 lth hi : > Old Egeus only could-revive his ſon, | 
. Foe rp Bn Dos. 

| "pp xd ighten our and, 

Rewwe. n. , ffrom the verb.] Reproach; coutumiely; ; wha ory ff. Ae bY FS, "Bees i -; 

 expiobraion- Not uſed, but elegant. 6.) 101 . me * he 3 my bettets, 335 . 
I heard the in thie garden, and of thy voice + © + Sos 4 Pub iſh my life, my will, my ured 19 a ee 
Afraid, being naked, ku myſelf. to Wund . . Revive the libels born to die, 4558. 9 L044: 

* 8 "PEW 2 without _ OY Ss _ Milton. | 5 1 FERN + heir as wel 2 I. U N Su. f 

ky $4. 4 | L gf 1 ele Ty [ 2 2 «1455 2 2 f | 
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To 7 TE. v. 1. To cohere again. 


* , * * 
e KF 2 7 iN 5 * 
* * [a * 


, N a 


r vin. . J. W 1 
or revives. 


To recall to life. 


F. T1,ON. * [from revivicate.]” The ad of 


„Ann to life. 


As long as an infant is in the womb ati its parent, ld long. 


are theſe medicines of revivification in preparing. Spe 


REVvIVIscencv. #. 7. Levi ulſco, reviwiſcentia, Lan 


Renewal of lifſmme. 


Seripture makes mention of a reſtitution and reviviſcency of | 


all things at the end of the world. Barnet. 
Revu'nion. 3. /. [reunion,' Fr. ve and a! Return to 
a ſtate of juncture, coheſion, or concord. FP 
She, we ſhould all s to reunion bow, . | #3 
Sbe that had all magnetick force alone 
Jo draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Dionne. 
T Revni're; wv. a. ſre and unite.] 1. To join again ; 
to make one whole a ſecond time; to join what is divided. 
2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at ee one. 
By this match the line of Charles the 
as reunited to the crown of France. "Shateſd Henry v. 


Re'vocaBLE. 4%, [revorable,' Fr. revbco, revecabits, Lat.] 
1. That may be recalled. 2, That may be repealed. 

(x.) Howlſoever 

thats is not rewocable, 


of being revocable. | 
To mp 4. er Lau- To recall; to. call 
Kaen | TE TL IL Os 
Many his patents, DE Fan 
And — ans his liberalities. Daniel's Civil Var. 
Re'vocarion. 2. % [revocation, Fr. revecatio, Lat.] 1. 
AQ 0 recalling. 2. State of being recalled, 3. Repeal ; 
reverſal.” 
(1.) One, that fave the prog bent bor the revocation of 
Calvin, Fave him notice of their affection. Hooker. 
(2.) Elaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell him that 
he had received advice of his revocation. Hobel Focal Foreſt. 
3.) A law may ceaſe to be in force, without an expreſs re- 
Mun of the lawgiver. NM dite. 
If a grievance be infficted on a perſon, he may appeal, it is 
not neceſſary to pray a revocation of ſuch a grievance. 4h e. 


75 REVO RE. v. a. [revequer, Fr. rewoco, Lat]. 
. repeal ; to reverſe. 2. To check; to repreſs. 3. To 
h draw. back. 


. being ill made, the whole 


cal for which it was made ſtill remaining, do we not herein 
revoke our very own: deed, and upbraid ourſelves with folly, 
all that were makers of it with overſight and rot: Hooker. 


What reaſon is there, but that thoſe privileges 
mould be revoked, or reduced to the firſt 1 "Spenſer. 
Without my Aurengzebe I cannot lie; 
Re woe his doom, or elſe my ſentence give. Dryden. 
2.) She ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke, 8 
That at the laſt ſuppreſſing wry mad, | „ 
3 gan abſtain. 1 Spenſer. 
3.) Shame were to reweke FOO > 
T he forward footing for an hidden ſhade. - 8 erer. | 
. © _  » Seas are troubled, when they do revoke | x the 
» Their flowing waves into themſelyes again. Davies. 
Revo'cement. / [from tne th Revocation 3 repeal ; ; 
recall. Little in uſe. e e 1 
Let it be nois'd, ' 4 


That through our intereeſſon, this ee 
And pardon comes. Shbateſd. 112 vm. 


To REVO LT. . . [reveltry, French; revolare, Italian] 
| It denotes ſomething ; 


1. To fall off from one to another. 
7M pravity or rebellion. 2. Fo change. Not in uſe. 


( 0 All Will revolt from me, and turn to bim. : Shakeſp. | 
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A bat which Ape 
es ; To REVIVIF ATE. v. a. [rooteifer, Fr. re ; and . 


1 You bloody Neros, ri 22 Ao 


ou ſhew bitterneſs, do not act any thing 
Bacon Eſſays. 


RR“ VOCcABZLEN ESS. 0. W 5 [from revocable.] 'The quality 


0 
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O Our diſcontented counties do 257 v dun 167 ii | 
Our people Juarrel with obedience. |. * Sbateſp. K. Johr. 
. N ath a revolting ** Y rebellious heart; they are 
15 wel q gone. n Les! . $3- | 
(2.) You are alread love's ö votary, 
And cannot foon and change your mind. . 
Revo LT. u. . [revoite, Fr. from the verb. Jo air. 
tion; change of fides. 2. A revolter ;'one'who Changes 
des, Not in uſe. 1 departure from duty. 
2 He was pony ed, and the enemy as muck 
enfeebled by daily ma Gy; | CEE hep, Hiftor 97 the World. 
If all our levies are made in Scotland or Felon, may not 
thoſe two parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the reſt, 
in caſe of a revolt, ler, 4 State 'of the e War. 
— La) Vou ingrate revolts, i 
Of d h 15 2 h, 
your dear mother Lon Shake Ki ob. 
| (3- ) Your 8 hath made a groſs —＋ ; ne % 
- Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes  - 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger. "Shateſp. | 
Rx voi LTED- part. {from revolt. | 7 feed from 
du : ME 
72 Thou ſingle haſt thaintain'd N nn. 
| inſt 22 multitudes the cauſe of wrecks: | "Mitten, 
Rn 78 LTE R. 5. . [from ve One who elne : | 
a deſerter ; a renegade. 
Fair honour that thou doſt thy God, in truſting | 
He will accept thee to defend his cauſe, d | 
A murderer, a 7evolter , and a robber. Milton's 3 
He was not a revolter From! Pf truth, which he had once 
embraced. . Atterbury's Ser moni... 
Thoſe, who are negligent or revolters, ſhall periſh. |. Swift. 
To Revo'rve. v. x. 18 Latin] 1. To roll in a 
circle; to perform 4 revolution. 2. To fall back. 
(..) They do not revalve about any common center, Cheyne. 
If the earth revolve thus, each houſe near the equator muſt. 
move a thouſand miles an hour. MWatts's * of the Mind. 
Each revoborng year, 
e teeming ewes a triple offspri 3 Pope. 
(32.) On the deſertion of an ef the Turion does 1½ſ½ 
ure revobve to the judge @ gu. Hie Parergon. 
77 Kr vos LV E. v, @, [revelvo, Lat.] 1. To roll 5 t 
round. 2. To conſider; to meditate on. 
(A.) Then in the Eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines, 


. Revoly'd on heav'n's great axis. Mils. 
(2.) You may revolve what tales I told ou 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. | Shakeſp. 


RevoLvu'Tion. n. . revolution, Fr. revolutus, Latin.} 
1. Courſe! of any thing which returns to the point at 
which it began to move. 2. Space meaſured by ſome 
revolution. 3. Change in the ſtate of a government or 
country. It is uſed among us xal' iZox, for the change 
produced by the admiſſion of king William and queen 


Mary. 4 otation ; ; circular ore 5. Motion _ 
Ward. | 
Bobo is I on their TY impoſe Libs 

| 8 reſtleſs Ne 7s day by ay 

Repeated.  * - Milton's 1 ref. 


; They will be taught" de diurnal revolution * heavens.. 


Watts. 

2.) At certain revolutions ave bro be,” 8 
A (2) Ac coain eker gr, — - Milton. 
Meteors have no more time allowed vi rol for their mounting, 
than the ſhart re wolutſas of a day. Dryden. 
The Perfian wept over his army, that within the revolution 
of a ſingle age, not a man would be left alive. Wake. 
863.) The late revolution, juſtified b y its neceſſity, and the good 
eto nos dalle 1 * 


"Ga wy 71 WI "Mite. 
To REVO MIT. v. a. FP e ne 8 N To 
vomit ;; to vomit again. e > 419; 


+, might caſt it n 
u what hey Sink. | Hakewill on Providence 
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Revy msn 1. „ re ful FTP? Latio:]. The. 


> . es or Fremen humour ſrom a man an 
| Ot the 9292 
e differs From pints, ox only in the mankars of the 
.diftance, and the force of the medicines uſed: if we draw-it to 
ſome very remote or contrary part, we call it revudfion ; if 
"I to ſome neighbouring: Plaer, and by gentle rm we call 
erivation. ijeman of Tumour. J. 


"There is a way of revulſon to.lex blood! in an adverſe part. 
\Bacon's Natural Hihtory. 


I had heard of ſome ſtrange cures of frenzies, by caſual 
applications of fire to the lower which ſeems reaſonable 
enough, by the violent revulfion it may make of humours from 
the head. Temple t Miſcellanies. 

Revv'rsive. 2 WEAR the wer of revulſion. AUP 
' His flux of blood —— forth again with greater violence 
than it had done before, was not to be Topped by 
plications, nor the rewulfives of any kind. Fe 
uf 0 r S. 4. [re and award, to give iu return. 
Skinner, ] 1. To give in return. 2. To repay 3 to re- 
compenſe br ſomething good. 
(2. ) Thou haſt rewarded me good, e I have reward- 
ed thee evil. | 1 Sam. XXIV. 17. 

They rewarded me evil for good. Pſalm xxxv. 12. 

(2.) God rewards thoſe that have made uſe of the ſingle ta- 
lent, that loweſt proportion of grace, which he is pleaſed to 
give; and the method of his rewarding, is by giving them 
more grace. Hammond. 

8 o judge th* unfaithful dead, but to roward 

His faithful, and receive them into blis. 
There is no more reaſon to reward a man for believing * 

four is more than three, than for being hungry or ſleepy 3 be- 

cauſe theſe thin "7 do not proceed from choice, but from natu- 


2 neceſſity. man muſt do ſo, nor can he do an” 
Ring. 

* ſupreme being reward: the juſt, and puniſhes the unjuſt. 

$f > omits the Odyſey. 
Re wa'zp. n. . [from the verb. 1 


for good performed. t is 83 uſed with a 


mixture of irony, for eit. or recompenſe of evil. 
(x.) Rewards and puniſhments do always 1 ſome- 
- thing willingly done well or ill; without which reſpect, though 


we may ſometimes receive good, yet tha it is WO a benefit and 


not a reward. . | Hoo her. 
To myſelf 1 owe this due regard, | 5 
Not to make love my gift, but my reward. | Dr den. 
Men have conſented to the immortality of the foul and the re- 


compenſes of, another 'world, promiſing 58 themſelves ſome e- 
wards of virtue after this liſe. . - Tillotſon. 
REWA “n PDABLE. adj. [from reword.] Worthy of reward. 
Men's actions are 3 whether in their own- nature re- 
_ wardable or puniſhab Hooker. 
The action that is but indifferent, and without reward, if 
done only upon our own, choice, is an act of religion, and re- 
wardable by God, if done in e to our ſuperiors. 
25 Rule of Living Holy. 
Rewa'aonn: n. [from Ts in One that. rewards ; 
one that recompenſes. | 
A. liberal be of is friends. 7. 
As the fupreme Being is the only pro our perfec- 
_ tions, ſo is he the only yh . per Judge | Addiſon, 
Ill judges, as well as rewarders, have popular afſemblies been, 
of thoſe who beſt deſerved. from them. Swift, 
To Rewo'kD. v. a. Funn wed}, 1 in the ſame 
words. 
Bring me to the , 1 
And I the matter will reavord'; which madneſs 1 
Would from. 133 Shakeſp. Hamlet: 


Ruana'nBARATE. adj. {from Hhabarbara, Lat.] Impreg- 


nated or tinctured with rhubarb. 
acuated by dhe ſaats, Shiadar- 


The ſalt humours muſt be ey 
_ barate, and * pe Purgers, with acids added, or the pur- 


ging waters.  Floyer on the Humours. 
Ru a. #DOMANCY- 3 1. 25 [36200- WORN} Divination 
by a wand. | 


e 4 9 


| Milton. 


. Recompenſe given 


. Baleſy. Ric 5. III. 


be n. . Fo; rheume, Fr.] anal watery 


2 7 
- We. . 
14 . 


64 = LY ; 
r t which is uſed in mineral dir 
coveries, with a forked N. commonly called Moſes's rod, | 


which, freely held forth, will ſtir and lay if Any mine be un- 
der it. owwn's Fulgar Errours. 


Rua ae 1. 'Tfrom rhapſedy.] | One who writes 


without regular dependence of one patt upon another. 
Aſk our rhatſodift, if you have, nothing but 'the-excellence 
* lovelineſs of virtue to preach, and no future rewards or pu- 
niſhments, how many vicious wretches will you ever reclaim. 
man Tmprovement of the Mind. 


RHAPSODY. „ V fee; ele, to. ſew, 40 6 a 


- ſong.] Any number of parts joined together, out 
neceſſary dependence or natural connection. | 
Þ 7667 Sack a deed, as 8 religion makes 
A ae of words 8 hakeſd. Hear. 
'This confuſion and rhapſody of difficulties af nat to be ſyp- 


ſed in each fingle ſinner. ammoind. 
N that makes no reflex ions on What he ready,” only, loads 


his mind with a rbapſody of tales fit for the entertainment of 


others. Locke. 
The words ſlide over the ears, and vaniſh like a bag ſogy,of 
evening tales. Matti on ref Mind. 


N IN BERRY» n. / 22 cervira, Lat.] W 
NIE TO RICK a. J. Leeden; rhetorique, Fr.] . The 


act of ſpeaking not merely with propriety, but with art 
and elegance. 2. The power of perſuaſion; oratory. 
(1.) We could not allow him an orator, who had the beſt 
thoughts, and who knew all the rules of N e if he had 
not deg * the art of uſing them. den's Nu Freſnoy. 
paſſions, and how they are e „Ariſtotle, in 
ſecond moi of Os hath admirably Albert 5 in a little 
compaſs. | Locle ThoughtSion Reading. 
| Grammar teacheth us to ſpeak proper ly, rbetorick inſtructs to 
1 ſpeak elegantly. er on Learning. 
(2.) "The heart's ſtill rhetorick, diſclos'd with eyes. Shateſp. 
His ſober lips then did he ſoftly part, „ 
Whence of pure rheturict whole ſtreams outflow. er 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorseh, 
That hath ſo well been taught her dazling fence., " Milton, | 
Ru x ro. RIAL, adj. [rhetaricus, Fat, from wich] Per- 
taining to rhetorick ; ent haha 1 
5 apprehenſion i is ſo deeply rivete into my mind, that 15% 
_ torical flouriſhes cannot at AT leben i 70 tl More 
Becauſe Brutus and Caſſius met a dlackmorg, | and Pam 
had on a dark garment at Pharſalia, theſe were preſages of ckelt 
overthrow, which notwithſtanding are ſcarce rhetorical feques ; 
_ concluding metaphors from realities, and from conceptions me- 
taphorical inferring realities again. . Brown. 
The ſubject may be moral, logical, or rhetorical, which does 
not come under our ſenſes. © > + Watts on the Mind. 
RneTo'rICALLY. adv. [from rhevorical']; Like an ora- 
tor; figuratively 3 ; with intent to move the paſſions. 
ToRnerto'si cars. wv, n. {rhaoriceor, low Lat. from rhe- 
 torick.] To play the orator ; to attack the paſſions, _ 
will be much more ſeaſonable to reform, than apologize or 
rhetoricate ; not to ſuffer themſelves to periſh in the der 5 ſuch 


ſolicitations to be faved. A jd 
RRETORT giAx. n. J. [rbetoricien, Fr. r, L Lat.] 
One who __ che ſcience of rhetorick. 2 An ore | 


tor. Leſs p bi 
(.) The * 2 and r which ever had 

| young auditors, lived till they were an hundred years old. Bac. 
is the buſineſs of rhetoritians to treat the characters of the 
ons. Dryden s Da Freſmy. 

A man may ds a very good rhetorician, and yet at the ſame 


time a mean orator. on rr 
(2.) He 1.20. at Lions a declai prize, 
At which the vanquiſh'd rhetoritiax "EP 0: den. 
Na adj. Suiting a maſter of rhetorick. 
eb refum'd with pride, 
To 900 any queſtion either ſide. ty e 25 


mat- | 
mouth. 


"ter ooxing chrough e the Hands, chiefly about 121 * 
| | wincy. 
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Truſt not thoſe 4 wafers of bis CY 


b 1 villainy is not without fuch a hem; & 25 
- And he long traded in it, makes it ſeem . 
Like rivers of remorſe. . 
Vou did void your rheum upon my bend. Bale ſp. 
- Bach changing ſeaſon does mw ifon bring, 
Rhenms chill The winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. Prior. 


Ruzxvdniries' "adj, LS wN 3 from rbeum.] Progeed- | 
8 from rheum or a peccant watery humour | 


The moon, the governeſs eds, Lion ar br 
in her anger, Waſhes all the air, ned rf 
- That rbettbatich diſeaſes do abound. ! Shat#ſp. 


The blood taken away looked very ſixy or rheumatich. Flover. 
Ru Ev. MATISM. u. . [avpdhopey; rheumatiſme, Fr. rheu- 
 matiſmus, Lat.] A painful. ditemper ſuppoſed to pro- 
Eee] frem actid humours. © 
Rhewnatiſm is a diſtemper affecting chiefly the WS com- 
n muſculorum, which it makes rigid and unfit for motion; 
and it ſeems to be occaſioned almoſt by the ſame cauſes, as the 
: 7 glands in the joints are rendered ſtiff Ho gritty in 
the gout | Quincy. 
The throtling quinſey, tis my ſtar appoints, / | 
And rheumatiſms I ſend to rack the joints. Dryden. 
Ry EU! MY. adj. from rheum.] Full of ſharp moitture. 
Is Brutus fick ? | | 
+ And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
Jo dare the vile contagion of the night? 
And tempt the rheun and unpurged air, 
To add unto his ſickneſs. 35 hateſd. Julius Ceſar. 
The South he loos'd, who night and horror brings, | 
And fogs are ſhaken from his flaggy wings : 5 
From luis divided beard two ſtreams he pours; 
His head and rheuy eyes diſtil in ſhow'rs. Dryden. 
Nas ee ROS. I. 7. giv and xipac ; rhinacerot, Fr.) A 
* beaſt in the Eaſt Indies armed with a horn on his 
noſel. 
Approach thou like che rugged Ruſſian bear, 3 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian „ , 
"Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves | 
Shall never tremble.  . _  Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 
If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, ſhew a landſcape of the 
country natural to the beaſt ; as to the Forngcervs an Eaſt Indian 
landſcape, the crocodile, an Egyptian. | Peacbam. 
RHOMB. 1. 1 [rhombe, Fr. rhombus, Lat. So.] In 
eomet 
ing its our ſides equal, and conſiſting of parallel lines, 
with two oppoſite angles acute, and two obtuſe: it is 
formed by two equal and right cones joined together at 
their baſe. Trevoux and Harris. 
Save the ſun his labour, and that fwift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb ſuppos'd 
Inviſible elſe above all ſtars, the wheel 


2 
* 


Of da and night. Wilton. - 
See how in warlike muſter th appear, N 
In rhombs and wedges, ind half moons and wings. Milton. 


Rno'msicx. 4dj. [from rhomb.} Shipeg like a rbomb. 
mY on” other Bris of ſtones are regularly 1 ; the afteria i in 
form of a ſtar, and they are of a rhombick figure ® Grew. 


. RHO/MBOITD. 7. 7. [$opsBorrdN 3 rhombeite, Fr.] A fi- 


gure approaching to a rhomb. 
_ © Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured; and [they are 
of a rbombick figure ; talk, of ſuch as are rhomboid. Grew. 
RaxomMBo01'DAL- adj. [from rbambeid.] . Approaching in 
| ſhape to a rhomb, 
Another rhomboidal ſelenites of a compreſſed form, had ma- 
ny. others infixed round the middle of it. Woodward. 
Ru U'BARB. n. . [rhabarbara, Lat.] A medicinal root 
- Lightly N referred by botaniſts to the dock. 
What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with an infuſion of 
[5-20 Mi ſemams Surgery: 


RHYME. „. / (6%; ; rhythme, Fr.] 1. A harmonical 


u. in ſmall ale. 


ſucceſſion of ſounds. 2. The donſonance of verſes ; ; the 


* 


E. or 


a parallelogram or quadrangular figure, hav- 


r 5 
TR bf the hat Cound" of one verſe 166d 


ſyllable df another. 3 Poetry; a «Py 9 
A word of ſound to anſwer to another word. i 
(x; ) The youth with ſongs and imer: „ 25 N 


- Somme dance, ſome hale the rope. "Denbam, 
2.) For nhyme the rudder is of verſes, & | 
With whith like ſhips they: ſteer their courſes. ae. 


Such was the news, in eed, but 8 and rhymes © 
| Prevail is Guck in theſe hard iron ti 
As would a plum of trembling fowl, 5 riſe, 
1 inſt an eagle ſoufing from thi les. 925 
Cupid, 1 a ſingle dart, . 
| We make him wound the lover's wa 
But if he takes his bow and quiver, 
__ *Tis fare he muſt transfix the liver; 
For rhe with reaſon may diſpenſe, 
And ſound has right to govern n 
(3-) All his manly power it did diſperſe, 
* he were warmed with inchanted rhimer, 
| 8 t oftentimes he qua t. 
ho would not ſing for Lycidas? he knew 
_ Himſelf. to ſing, and build the lofty rbime. 
Now ſportive youth, 
Carol incondite rhythms with ſuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. | 
(4.) What wiſe means to gain it haſt thou choſe 1 
Knee fame and fortune both are made of Wes 
Is chy ambition ſweating for a rhyme, 5 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? 


Ru vα⁰E or 722fon, Number or ſenſe. . 
I was promiĩs'd on a time; | 
To have reaſon for my rhyme 3 
But from that time unto this ſeaſon, 
I had neither rhyme nor reaſon. | 1. Spenſer. 
The guiltineſs of my mind drove the 2 of the foppe 
ry into à received belief, in deſpight of the teeth gf all 4 — 
and reaſon, that they were fairies. Shakeſpeare. 


Te Ru VUE. v. n. 1. To agree in ſound. 2. To make” 
verſes. 
[..) He was toowarm on picking work to dwell, 
But fagotted his notions as they fel 
And, if th rhim'd and rattled, all was well. 
(2.) Theſe fellow of infinite ton 
el into ladies favours, they do 


Pribr. 


Toung. 


Dryden. 
that can rhime them- 
ways reaſon * . out 
again. © Shakeſp. Hemy V. 
There march'd the bard ani bloekhead, ſide by pm 
-» WhoThym'd for hire, and patroniz d for pride. Pope. 
Ruy MER - 7 n. J. [from rhyme.] One. who" makes 
Ruy'MsTER. I rhymes ; a verſifier; a poet in contempt. _ 
Scall'd rhimers will ballad us out o tune. Shakeſp. 
It was made penal to the Engliſh, to it the Triſh to graze 
upon their lands, to entertain any of their minſtrels, rhiers, 
or newys-tellers. Davies on Ireland. 
Numer come on, and do the worſt vou can; 1 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man: Dryden. 
Milton's rhime is conſtrained at an age, when the 7 of 
love makes every man a rhimer, though not a Dryd. 
I ſpeak of thoſe who are only rhimflers. Denis. 
Ru v. THMICAL.. adj. Lg; rythmique, Pr. foi rhyme 
or rhythm. ] Hazmonical ; having one ſound 222 
to another. | 
RIB. ». /. ſnibbe, S or 1. A bone in the body. 
Any piece of timber or other matter Which frengihens 
the fide. 3. Any prominetice running in lines ; as, the” 
ſtalks of a leaf. 


6: Jof theſe there are twenty- four in number, v. _— on 
eac 


ſide the twelve vertebræ of the back; they are ſegments 
of a circle; they grow flat and broad, as they approach the ſter- . 

num; but the nearer they are to the vertebræ, the rounder and 

thicker they are; at which end they have a round head, which, 
being covered with a cartila age, is received into the ſinus in the 
bodies of the vertebr# : the ribs, thus articulated, make an a- 
cute angle with the Tower vertebrz : the ribt have each a fmall 
canal or ſinus, which runs along their under ſides, in which 
lies a [Op _ and * : * which are faſt- 


Dryden, | 
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9 obtufe auge with che Ban 


2 


men, . they may better bear the weight 


ened to the Metrum: are wy andthe mii cake 


72 ide ven this angle 


3 the head the carti ——_ wamen _ 


rie areof (two, ſotts ; the ſeven upper are ae os Ro be 
cauſe their cartilaginous ends are received into the finus 

ſternum : the five lower are called falſe ribs, becauſe they are 
ſofter and thorter, of which only the firſt is joined to the ex- 


uy of the {ter num, the cartilaginous extremities of che det 


| In harden'd oak His heart did 


Re adj, [from rib.] 


RIBA D. . f. (ribauld, Fr. r 


** Hoiſts 5 apt flies. 4 


Buckingham fa 


Ri'nanD. n. ,. [rabande, ruban, Fr. 


"tied to one Another, And thereby Teaving a T ff — 
N the dilatation of the Romach and Malle, the laſt of 
ſometimes to the muſculus obliquus defoetidehs. e „ 
: Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion ? Eg, 

Whoſe horrid image doth"uphre my hair, ” EIT I 17" 
And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs T 
Againſt the uſe of nature! e Macbeth. 
He open'd my left fide, and took * | 
From thence a 7b, with cordial firs warm 
And life blood ſtreaming freſh. 
Sure he, who firſt the p bac try d, l ey | 


» ; ; 


We, x 441 

And 16s of iron arm'd his de. — 7 er 
(. 82.) I ſhould not ſee the fandy our lafs run, 

But 1 ſhould think of ſfhallows and of flats; 


And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in band, 5 
Vailin 60. high to lower than her-7ibs, as minus. | 
To kits her burial. "'Shakefſp. l of Venice. Ries, N. fo [oryza „ 


The ſhips with ſhatter; rits ſcarce creeping from the ſeas. 


Dayton. of an oval fi 
ald, mae 97 A hole. 2 


rough, mean, brutal wretch. 
That lewd ribbald, with vile luft advanced, 

| Laid firſt his filthy hands on ok yn 
Io ſpoil her dainty corſe fo fair and ſheen,” - 
* Vour ribauld nag of n 17 7 
The breeze upon her, like a cox in 

Wa 

ro DEP 


- Wak'd by the Fake has rous'd the Dd ——— i 

And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer. | Shateſp. 
Ne'er one ſprig of laurel grac'd theſe 7r7bbaldr, 

From ſlaſhing Bentley down to pidling Tibbalds. 


e buſy day. 


Mr. Cowle 
3 8, tis an ill fort, o 


more to ſupport it than bare-faced ribaldry. 
The ribaldry of the low characters is different; the reeve, 
miller, and cook are diſtinguiſhed from each other. Dryden. 
In the ſame antique loom theſe ſcenes were wrought, | 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and juſt thought, 
True nature in her nobleſt light you ſee, 
Eder yet WOES modern gallantry 
To trifling jeſts and lle ribaldry. . Gramville. 
If the dv profeſſion. of religion. were once in practice 
among men in office, the clergy would ſee their duty and in- 


wit, Which has nothing 


tereſt in qualifying themſelves for lay-converſation, when once 
they were out of fear of being choaked by n or pro- 


.- Swift. 
This word i is ſome- 
times written ribbon.) A filet of filk ; a narrow wh of 


ſilk, which is worn for ornament: , 
Quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 


phaneneſs. 64 


With ribvands pendent, flarmg bout her bead. | 3 Shakeſp. 
., A #ibband did the braided treſſes bind, | 
The reſt was looſe. 


Dryden s Knight s Tale, 

See ! in the lite they wait the trumpet's found ; At; 
Some love device is wrought on ev'ry ſword, 

And ev' ry riband bears ſome myſtick word. Grawville, 

1. Furniſhed with tibs. 2. 


Incloſed as the body. by ribs. 3. Marked with d 


rant lines. 
(% Was I by rocks'engeiderif B with feel? 
Suck rtures to reſiſt, or not to feels OY 
H 2 e leaf 


CO” 


Appears, 


- "Pope. | 
R. BALDRY-,7./, [from ribald ; e Fr.] Mean, * 4 n Froitful. 


lewd, brutal an 
| rts, that obſcenit ty "has. no place i in wit - 


Dryden. | 


nor 4 Par. Loft. * 
* Hlilperice potens, 


80 Alfric is altogether ſtron 
erful : to the ſame ſenſe as olycrates, Crato, Plutarchus, Opi- 


. * jest fo hæmorrhages. 
in 'If 3 ger out of the ſnuffers, it may fall into a diſh of 
into, and PAR RICH adj. Ceiche, Fr. ricco, Italian; nica, Saxon.] 1. 


_ 


"kia! "at. Tide. auen 


1 0 


Which rivelt'd i in ite inbanty' no CL en? * 
Like a ed fan, mor Rretches-wide its weina, 1 


But as the ſenſons in their eirtle run, eee | 

Ne * ribbd — * the F gl qo 1 05 o. | 
be ral jay” 15 aur 2 A 

As Neptune's'p I d and paled i 8 

1 rocks unſtateable, and roaring waters. bla. 


Nihon, 2, , See RIAN p. 


„ RI /R ROAST. . 1. 11 Land roof.) To beat ſoundly, 


ſott 1 is hotter than all the Teſt7 it is not tied to them, — 8 5 A burleſque word. 


That done, he rifes, nenn bon 7 


And gives thanks for the pri Larry DIR 

"Departs? not meanly proud, 21 dating 

Of his magnificent ribroaſfing. tte e Bathhy. 

have been pinched in fleſn, and well r:broafted under my 
former maſters 3 but m in now for ſkin and all. L. Eftrange. 


Ri'gworT.. nf [plantage:] A plant. 
ie. n. J. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; 


as in theſe verſes of Fortunatus: 
„ interpres barbarus adfit, 
©. Adjutor fontis hoc quogue nomen habet. 
_ Hilpric Barbarians a front helper term. . 
3 £Ethelric, nobly ſtrong or pow- 


L Gibſon's Camden. 
a1 4 One of the eſculent grains: it 
grains — into g panicle, which are almoſt 
„and are Covered with a thick huſk, 
ſomewhat like, barley : : this gram is cultivated in moſt of 
the Eaftern countries. . Miller, 

Rice is the food of two thirds 47 We it is kindly to 
human conſtitutions, proper for the conſumptive, and _ 7 
th not. 


hath its 


SavifPs Directions to the Butler. 


Wealthy ; abounding in wealth; abounding in money or 
pPoſſeſſions; opulent : oppoſed to por. 2. Valuable 
_ eftitnable ; precious; ſp lſendid ; ſumptuous. 3. Having 
0 ingredients or qualities i in a great quantity or degree. 

5. Abundant ; -plentiful. 6. A- 
ding, plentifully ſtocked : as, paſtures ich in flocks. | 


1:7 Having (0 omething precious. 
(1. I am as rib? in having ſuch a Jewel, |. 


* twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl. | | Shake 

The rich wal not give more, 5 the Er ne. lefs. * tha | 
A thief bent to unhoard the caſh ö 

Of ſome rich burgher. | " Milton, 

+ Rich was his ſoul, though his attire was poor, 

As heav'n had cloath'd his on .embaſtador, Dryden. 


Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, and poor 


in all the comforts of life. Locke.” 
He may look upon the rich as benefaftors, who have beauti- 
fied the proſpe& all around him. ' Ceed. 
e | , in her rich attire, a 
Conſummate lovely ſmiFd. 11157 — 
Matilda never was meanly dreſs d in her life; and nothing 
| pleaſes in des, but that which W to 
—— Law. 
(3. So. we th' Arabian cool do know 
At diſtance, when the ſpices blow, * 
By the rich odour PR to ſteer, 746 ; 
Though neither day nor {tar a Waller. 
If life be ſhort, it ſhall be . n 
Each minute ſhall be rich in * reat action Nove. 
Sauces and rich ſpices are fetched from India. Batter. 
4.) There are, who fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill natur d lang 
Induce. 4 |  Philipe. 
(s-) The gorgeous, Eaſt with. richeſt band 
Pours on her ſons ick pearl and gold. "Miltor. 
-, (7+) Groves whoſe rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 
: AL 


Obſolete... 


of al cheſs beine U ente kde 
With Tandy keel and with champ yy fk; 


Wich plenteous rivers and wide yo. meals, ! 2 111, 
We make thee ladſßpr.. bene King Lear. 
7 Ritenas nf. [richeſes, Fr.] 1, Wealth; r or 

poſſeſſions. 2. Splendid ſumptuous appea ranc 

6 The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to L 85 has rendered i it 
neceſlary by laws to ſecure propriet . Hammond. 
Chghcmiſts ſeek . by trinſntarion and the ' great Ws. - 

8 9 1 rai. 


and ſilver, 


K * not conſi lt in having more ut in 


having more in proportion than our neg 
are enabled to procure to ourſelves a greater plenty of the con- 
veniencies of life, than comes within their reach, who, ſharing 
the gold and ſilver of the world in a leſs proportion, want the 
means of plenty and power, and ſo are poorer. Locke. 
What riches give us, let us firſt enquire, 
iy fire, and cloaths; woos nicks. meat, cloaths, and 
2. \ 
(2.) The riches of lnavn's bavement, 5 J old, 


Riſcn Lv. adv. {from rich.}, 1. With riches ;- wealthily ; / 


ſplendidly ; magnificently. 2: Plenteouſly ; abundantly. 
3. Truly; abundantly. An ironical uſe, 
(1:) In Belmont is a lady richly left, 


And ſheis fair, of wondrous virtues, 
Women richly gay in gems. Milton. 
2.) In animals, ſome ſmells ut fund more richly than in 


phe Brown's Pulgat Errours. 
After a man has Rudied the laws of England, the ny 
reports of adjudged caſes will richly improve him. 

(3. ) There is ſuch licentiduſneſs among the baſeſt of the peo- 
ple, that one would not be ſorry to ſee them beſtow ing upon one 


another a chaſtiſement, which N ſo richly deſerve. Addiſon. 
Ri'cyxness. 5. J. [from rith.] 
Fi 2 3 ſplendour. 3. F icy 3 fecundity fruitful- 


neſs. bundance or. ee of aun quality: {ON 
3 ng qualities. R514 
| (1.) Of virtue you have left * to the en 257 


And virtue is grateful with beauty and richneſs adorn d. Sid. 


(3-) This town is famous for the vichneſs of the ſoil. * * Addiſon. . 


(4.) I amuſed myſelf with the richneſs and variety of colours 
in the weſtern parts of heaven, 

(J. The lively tincture of whoſe guſhing blood 

Showd clearly prove the richneſs of his food. 


| Dryden. 
Rick. n. / See REEK. 1. A 


pile of corn or hay regu- 


larly heaped up in the open field; and ſheltered, from 


Wet., 2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 
1.) An inundation 
' O'erflowed a farmer's barn and ſtable; 
Whole ricks of hay and ſtacks of corn ; 
Were down the ſudden current born. | Swi 

Mice and rats do great e in the field, houſes, barns, 
and corn ricks, | Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
| 2.) In the North they bind them up in ſmall bundles, and 


A 8 ſmall ricks of them in the field. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
RI'CKETS. n. /. [rachitis, Lat. A name given to the di- 


} 


ſtemper at its firſt appearance by Glien. The rickets 


is a diſtemper in children, from an unequal diſtribution 
of nourilliment, whereby the joints grow knotty, and 
' the limbs uneven : its cure is performed by evacuation 
and friction. . uincy. 
In ſome years, liver- grown, Feen and rickets are "7, toge- 
ther, by reaſon of their lixeneſs. Graun Bi 
O were my pupil fairly Knock d o* th head, 
I ſhould poſleſs th' eſtate, if he were dead; 
He's ſo far gone with the rickets and th' evil, 27 
That one ſmall doſe will fend him to the devil. Dryden. 
So when at ſchool we firſt declaim, | 
Old Buſby walks us in a theme, 

*: Whoſe props ſupport our 'infant, vein, 
And help the rzctets in the brain; 
But when our ſouls their force dilate, 

Our thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate. Erber. 


Rrenkrr. . [from vil] Diſeaed with the rickets 
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. whereby we * | 


Po 
Nl. 
Slate | 


the 
„ 0 


Opulence; wealth. 2. 


1 Jfectator. 


27 Mort. 


TR (x indy: bas) N 
rixieij child ien he eee kd. Wit 1 er thb. 
RrYicvunt- mn mn. . ri E Ange, 1 e 5 


Rip, prex. of ride. ig bole n e 44 4} T1 Xorx -- 
HEY v. a, UI, brebvan, Saxon. 11 To- ſet free ; 

to redeem, 2 "To. Clear ; to diſencumber. 3. To di- 
oy 8 4 To drive 9 4 bo, remove by RACE 3 to 


(1.0) ts 1s & that Jeljvereth me from. my cruel ex enemies; thou 


- ave rid me from the wicked man. | ery in 5 | 
\. Rid me, and deliver me out of g. 3 Hſalm e 
IT will bring you out from under their burthens, and 712 you 
out of. their bondage. Exodus, vi. 


1 2 2.) They were not before ſo willing to be rid of their 3 
paſtor, as now; importunate, to. obtain him n from them, 
ha had given, him entertainment. Hooker. 


47 10 817 


I muſt d all the ſeas of pirates. A Sbaleſp. 
We'll uſe. his coutenance; Which bang 4 
Let her, ag et be rid of him, de 5 7 
His {| t off. ale King Lear. 
0 fawn +, — word, ſtept fortk wh 8 
I kee of „ crew, to vid thee of that care. - 8, Fohnſon, 
2 5 can put on by = 
Thy terrors, as 1 Hain Þy 1 je on, 
Image of thee in a and ſhall 1 | 
Arm'd with thy, ieh, rid 1 bear n;of theſe rebpll d. 22 
Did ſaints for this bring in their plate; | 
For when: they thought the cauſe 10 need on .. 94 
| Hay y was he that could be vid on Weng | 
1 "The od uneaſy till he ſlept , SL | 
' Reſoly' 4 at once to 71d himſelf of pain. Droden. 
1 greater viſible good does not always raiſe men's deſire, 


rtion to the greatneſs it appears to have; though eve - 
ry ile e trouble moves us, and ſets on work to get rid of it. 
5 Locle. 
The ladies aſked, Suey we belieyed that the men of any 


town would, at the fame. conjuncture, have loaden themſelves 
With their es; ; or rather, whether they would not have been 
glad of _ an opportunity to get 744 them? | th Addi ſon. 
(3.) Having the beſt at Barnet field, * 
We'll thither Reaioht ; ; for willingneſs Fids away. ' Shakeſp. 


- (4: ) Ah deathſmen ! you have rad this ſweet young prince. 


Shakeſpeare. 

Ri'v DDANCE. #. [tom rid. 1. Deliverahce. 2. Diſen- 

cumbrance; bd 'of ſomething” one is glad to loſe. 7. 

Act of clearing away aby encumbrances. | 

(1.) Deliverance from ſudden death, riddance from all adver- 

ſity, and the extent of ſaving mercy towards all men. _ Hooker . 
(2.) I have too griev'd a heart | 


To take a tedious leave: thus loſers part. 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


—A gentle ri | 5 
By this, the 5 had a good riddance of his rival. 1 L'Eftr. 
3.) Thoſe bloffoms, 155 thoſe dropping gums, ö 
That lie beſtrown, unſightly and unſmooth, 
eaſes Milton. 


Ak riddance, if we mean to tread wit 

RY DDEN, the participle of idle. 

He could 4 1 ridden out an eternal period, but it muſt 
be by a more powerful being than himſelf. Hale. 

Saxon, from nde, counſel, 
perhaps à trial of wit.] 1. An enigma; a puzzling 
queſtion ; a dark problem. 2. Any thing Pm LE 


[hniddle, Saxon.] .,A coarle or open ſieve. 
10 2 a | 
To trade and wit C 75 Ki TD 
In riddles and in charms of death. Shake] 5. 7 8 
The Theban monſter, that propos d | 5 
Her riddle, and him, who felt d it not, devour d; 
That once found out and falv'd, for grief and i | 
By herſelf headlong from the Timenian Arg : Milton, 


RIDDLE. n. J. [nevelr, 


ot 16 e, if any loy'd her: 
by * wards — uſe their might, 


Bu Hudibrat. 
3 AR ridde yok beans 
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* Ti Roe ws a. [from t the boum .) 1 0 "hey ro * Y: [Dojo 
Aunridgle. There is ſomething of 1 74 2 5 
| tween 3 ſenſes of the Word rid, ds, we'ſay, 10 
11 2 eee: dot their derivitions dite 2. To Tepa- 1 
1 nate by a coarſe fieve. bs SOROS 
7 Riddle ine chis, and gueſs him if you M 
* e hears a nation in a ſingle man? bb | {Dryden's Fu. 


A 1 5 


1 will their | 
the ſpur, and own the ve Prior. 

12 As hes a bred better; and to that end riders dearly 
1 Fbate ſp. As You, Lite it. 


3% 26% ould with ies from Newmarket dine, 

ny Ne to r jock give my choiceſt wine. Lanes. : 
RIDGE, n. [hx Saxon ; rig, Daniſh; rugge; 2 
(2. ) The fineſt ſifted mauld maſt? be +iddled iv. «Mortimer, the back.] I. "The top-of the hack, 2. The rou 


of any thing, reſembling the vertebræ of the back · 
7 oe [frown the'noun.] Te 8 age. 2 fe progideranee) 4. The ground Muen up-by the 


ſon, and homel thy arift; 72 plow. 5. The top of the roof riſing to an acute angle. | 
of Riding i oa 63s bun 7 2 OY ſhrift. e. 6. Rider of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles or riſings of the 


fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs from one 
"ey Ho Fg (from. rh): Is the ances * _ fide of the jaw to the other like fleſhy ridges, with inter- 


Though like the peſtilence axed oft. taon'd , ow furrows or finking cavities. | Farrier's Di. 


2 


8 it catch men, and doth remove (1. ) He thought it was 1 2 to 1% 5 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out, yet their ſtate i Bui in a trice advanc'd the | | " 
Is poor. "7 Donne. Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. . Hudibr as. 
T.. tab 4/ hart rid or iden —_- keys he roving Tara bop 1 
{n1dan, Saxon; 55 Dutch] 1. To. travel on horſe- , "WE 
back. 2. To travel in a 2 47 7 to de borne, not to Dae from a rego . oe. . — 
walk. 3. To be ſupported in motion- 4. To manage Shall dwell to Seir, on mat long ridge of nine: ien. 
an horſe. To be on the water. . 6. To be ſupported + The higheſt ridges of thoſe 6+ MoS ſerve for the mainte- 
by ſomething ſubſervient. 8 | | nance of cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. Ray. 
I.) « — — Brutus and Caſſius vo IF (3. L's riſe. in cryſtal wall, or ridge direct, © IF 
Ar rid, like maqmen, through the gates of Rome, Shak. For b 2 Milton. 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 8 | About her coaſts unruly waters roar, . . 
Such parting were too petty. | 9 babeſp. Cymbe line. "And, riſing on a ridge, inſult the ſhore. Dryden. 
Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ridden? Numb. (4.) Thou viſiteſt the earth; thou watereſt the ridges thereof 
| Through ſtorms of ſmoke and adverſe fire he rides, | abundantly; thou ſettleſt the farrows thereof. Pſalm \xv. 10. 
While ey ry ſhot is levelFd at his fies. oe {if Smith. © The y is ſmooth on that end, and on this tis ſet with 
Let your maſter ride on N and do you p after him. ridges round the points  Wordavard.- 
| wift”s Directions to the Groom. Wheat muſt be ſowed above ray fourteen days before 
| : | (2. ) Infected be the air Wheredn they ids. Shateſp. | Michaclmas, and laid up in round high warm ridges. Mort. 
| Upon this chaos vid the diſtreſſed ark, that bore the ſmall re- (6 ) Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being 1 in Jength thirteen inches, 


mains of mankind. 4 Burner] Theos ry of. the Barth. 
-_(3-) As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in hee 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axte-tree, © 
On which heay” n 7148s, knit all Grecian ears 4 
To his experienc'd tongue, /- : Shakeſp. Troilus and Cats. 
(4. Skill to ride ſeems a fkiece, -£ #0 a 
Proper to gentle hlood; ſome others feigen, e 
To manage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. "Spenſ: 
The horſes I faw ell choſen, ridden, and furniſhed. Shak. 


* 


Inſpir'd by love, whoſe 3 85 to pleaſe, * 


| (5-) On the Weſtern e 
Rideth a puiſſant army 
'The ſea — own ſo rou gh, t 
longer to ride it out with ta ies; but was enforced to ſlip 
his anchors, and run his alte en on ground. ö 
They were then in a place to be 5 by their ſhips, which: 
ode wp. in Edinburgh Frith. | Hayward. 


Sbaleſp. Rich, III. 


Waiting him his royal fleet did rides | 
And willing winds to their low'r'd-fails deny d. Dryden. 
Men once walk'd where ſhips-at anchor ride. Dryden. 
No on their coaſts our conquering navy 8 
Way: lays their merchants, : 200 their land beſets. Dryden. 


| (6.) A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is fo far from doing harms, 
I That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh Call 
My practices rid eaſy. + 


ETD V. 4. +. To fit on fo as/10 be cared. 2. To. 
manage inſolently at will. | 
.) They ride the air in Whirl ind. 11 $1 Milton... 


| 3 ) Humility does not make us ſervile or inſenſible, nor 
5 us to be ridden at the pleaſure of every coxcomb. Collier. 


nobility could . endure to be ridden by bakers, 
3 and brewers. 6 


Ninas. =. from ride] 
horſe or in a vehicle. 
horſes. 19 An inſerted leaf. 


ſtrong camel and th rous be. 
'd and aw'd by rr N 


5 rode, he fenc d, he mow d w „ er Dryden. 


t the admiral was not able 


g Knolles, And ware the Libyan ridgi/'s: butting head. 


.. 


Swifr's Preftyterian Plea... 
1. One who is carried on a 
1. One ho, (anne. or Areals 
books. 
Rae R. 1 
The ridiculer ſhall make __ hunſelf ridiculous, E. of Chef 


made circular breadthways like an half cylinder, whoſe di- 
N umeter is about ten inches or more, and abaut half an inch and 


111 in thickneſs, ar laid, upon the upper part or 
Paige RP 13 


and alſo on the hips. Mares 


* RIDGE. v. 4. 2 a 5 ] To form aeg, 


Thou, from, hea 


vas * 


* Fei 8 Fo Lat thy bien . in "thy hair, | 77 * * 
bs gion h 


Where ſtrength can though all thy hairs: 
Were! rats rang'd like thoſe that Aae the back 


Of chaf d wild boars, or ruffl'd porcupines. Milton. 


Ra band ne] ois rejicula, Lat. Ainſ.! * ram half. 
RI/D GILT. ra 


ted. . 
Tend my herd, and ſee them fed; my 

To morning paſtures,, evening waters led 

Dnaden. 
04. 


And ware the ridgling with has: butting head? 


R1/ps v. adj. [from wi J Riſing io a ridge. 


Far in * ſea the foamin ore, 

There ſtands a os he raging billows-roar 
Above his head in forms; 15 when tis clear 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear- 


* * | 
Dryden. 


RIDICULE. % (piricole; Fr. -ridiculum, Lat], Wit uf 


that ſpecies that provokes laughter.. © 
Oar to ridicule 107 whole life long, 
nd/ the ſad buxthen of ſome rn 
4 Thoſe, who — at ridicule, 
Should fix upon ſome certain rule, 
Which fairly hints they are in — 


f W . 


I wiſh the vein of ridiceling* all that is ſerious and good may 


have no worſe ene 4. our "Hates than 97 8 errantry hati on 


their s. Temple. 
He often took: x pleaſi 


hoſe thr orant, that he might 
the better turn to al. thoſe 5 ed themſelves on their 


Adi jor on Medaks.. 
p 6 One that Accule 


— ener 
To Rivicu/Le; v. 4. [tom the noun.] To expoſe 0. 
laughter; to treat with eontemptuous merriment. | 
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; Rivi 


ra Tr 


you merten 


of laughter ; exciting contempt * C5 


Ehe, s was the pj fox: N 
idiculous ; and the work confuſion nam d. 
vs was not in Titus“ dene not to be derided; | wehe 
is power not to be r1diculons,” OOO South. 
ev tous v. 4%. ſfrom ge, a eee 
Worthy of lau hter or vontempft (450 
4 N. 4 diſcourſe that the 8 wigs hay of 8 is 
o ridicu las merry, that the n 1 was 
Pleaſure and not induction. 5 * Fouth, 
Riv1/ourovsness. #: J. from. ridieulas.], The: qual 
of being ridiculous. 
© What. ſport do Textulli; Minucius and "Arnobins hs 
with the unages conſecrated to glixine worſhip ? from the mean- 
neſs of the matter the are mad e, the caſualties of fire, and rot- 
tenneſs they are fabjedl to, on purpoſe to 1 the 'ridicu- 
louſaeſs of worſhipping ſuch things. Stiltingfleet. 


. Ri- DING. particip. ag. Employed to travel on any occa- 


on. 
It is provided by another provincial, conflicution, that no ſuf- 
fragan biſhop ſhall haye more than one riding apparitor, and 
hat archdeacons ſhall not have fo much as one riding apparitor, 
but only a foot meſſengers. .- Alien Parergon. 
Reue. 1. . from ride] r. A diſtrict viſited by an 
officer. 2. One of the diviſions of Yorkſhire, anſwering 
to hundreds in other counties: corrupted from tritbing. 
Ri DINGCOAT. 2. / [riding and coat.] A coat made to 


keep out weather. 
When you carry your maſler 5 ridingepat in a journey, wrap 
your own in it. Cao Direction to the Groom. 
RYDrIwenoop. u. /. [riding and hood.] A hood. uſed dp... 


Women, When they travel, to bear off my: ram. 
The palliolum was like our Fidinghoolls, and ſerved: | beth for 
a tunick and a coat. . Arbuthuot on . 


TY Good houſewives all the winter's. rage deſpiſe, - ike + 
Defended by the ridiabood's diſguiſe. 1 1 Goy. 


"BY 1. .. An efculent grain. "This differs from wheat'i in 


baving a flatter ſpike, the corn larger and more naked. 
"Miller. 


August aan bear the beaded AF a young man of a fleree aſpect, 
upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Prabam. 


RIFE. adj. [nype, Saxon; ri;f, Dutch.] *Prevalent;; pre- 


vailing ; abounding. 
e 
While thoſe reſtleſs e in 
To viſit ſo low folks did much diſdain, 
This while, though poor, they in themſelves 15 ee. Sig. 
— uyon cloſely did await . 
ne ; winl his foe did rage moſt rife ; 
Sometimes 1 ſometimes he ſtrooæ him Ahe 


It is now only ufed of n 


t men riſe, 


And falſed oft his blows. Spenſer. 
The plague was then e in Hungary. Enter 
| Bleſſings then are plentiful and ue, 
More plentiful than hope. £Þ Herbert. 
\ Space may produce new worlds; ; whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in heavy” n, that he ere long 6 
Intended to create. Millau Paradiſe Loft. 
— This is: the place, Nero . 
Vence ev'n now the tumult of loud mirtl! 1 
Was rife, and perfect in my liſt ning car. Whlion. ; 
That grounded maxim 6 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths | 
Of wiſeſt men, that to the publick good | * 
Private reſpects muſt yield. | Milton. 
Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs . 
were riſe and mortal. - Arbuthnot on Air. 


R E LY. adv. from ie. ] Prevalently; ; abundantly. 


It was xift reperteds that the Turks were coming in a great 
in 4 |  Knolles's Hiſtory. 


| R1'e * NESS. 7. 1 from rife.] Prevalence ; abundance. 


- He aſcribes the great ws. of bebrler in the ſummer, to 
che great heats. 2 Arbutbuot on Air. 
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l LE. Vs; as Le riffery Pre i felen,. Beh . 
* 1 "'Forrobi3 70 pillage ; d pfunder- 2 fe e 


nes $40 


ſeize as P. illa age. : 237%} 3 Pr} 51 . 
(.) Stand, $in ing inge ue what von baye ahout,you; if 
1 weill make YOU, Sir, and ile Ne 4 We, are. 
Men, by bis ſuggeſtion taught, | beim Jha: if Mil 1 8 
| Ranſack* d the cen „and with impious h ba ” 9 
8 _ © Rifflel the bowels © "(heir mother earth r 

For treaſures better hid. Miltori's Paradiſe 


Fou have red my maſtet, who ſhall maintain me? 7 
A commander in the parliament 8 rebel army TYes de- 
faced the cathedrab at Lichfield, ( South. 

(2.) Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, ad ſhall remain, 
And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall ane in rain, 
Till time ſhall rifle every ybuthful grace. Pope. 
R! FLER: 7, % from Fe. Robber 1 pluderer 5 pil- 
lager. | 
Rier., 1. J {from iu] A cleft; à breach; an opening. 
le pluckt a bough, out of whoſe N Ben come | 


| Small drops of gory: blood. Spenſer. 
— She did confine thee l 
eg cloven pine; within which rift | Ot; WS fs 

_ Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain. |. Shakeſpeare. 


In St. James s fields is a conduit of brick, unto which joineth 
a low yault ; at the end of that is a round houſe, with a fnall 
flit or e; and in the conduit a window): if you cry out in the 
_rift, it makes a fearful] roaring at the window, | * | 

They have an idle 2 that a miſſel bird, feeding u 
a ſeed ſhe cannot dige J ine! it whole ; which, falling on 
an enn of a tree chat h ſome rift, p ute fart the miſſeltoe. 


g 1 3. F 3%, : Bacon, 
CEL Filter tfopick | 
Dan thunder, and both ends of Keay'n; the clouds 
From many a, horrid rift abortive pour'd | | 
Fierce rain, with li Mbries mixt. 22 


Some pick out bulle a fr om the veſſels ſides, % 
Some drive gld oakum through each ſeam and rift, Dryd. 
To Rirr. rom the noun.]. To es 1 to in. 
To ride is 4 more prope et. ' 
To the dread rattling thunder»! © ' 
» HaveI giv'n fire, and ried Joys" 8 taut oak. Me. 
al his on bolt. Daleſp. Tinpe. 
At fight of him the people with a ſhout 
Milton Agoniftes 


1 the alr. * 8 
On rifted roc 65 the d on's e As 
rago  - Pope's Meſfah. 
To Rir T. v. n. 1. To burſt, to Pen- 2. 51 | 


The green reed trembles. : - |. 41.8%) 
Daniſh ] To belch'; ; to break wind. 
1.) I'd ſhriek, that even your ears * 
Should rift to hear me. Shakeſp. Winter's s Tale. 
Some trees are beſt for ſhip timber, as oaks that grow in 
moiſt grounds; for that maketh the timber tough, and not 'apt | 
to rift with ordnance. | + Bator's Natural Hiſtorv. 


When ice is congealed in a cup, it will (well inſtead of con- 
tracting, and ſometimes i. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
RIG: 2. / Rig, ridge, ſeem to ſignify the top of a hill 
falling on each ſide; from the Saxon, hp1gz 3 and the 
Iſlandick, Hriggur, both Aignifying a back. Gibſon „ Canid. 
To RIG. v. 4, (from rig or ridge, the back] 1. To dreſs; 
to accontre/ Cloaths are proverbially faid to be for the 


pack, and victuals for the belly. 2. To fit with tackling. 


h a 
(1. ) Jack was rigged out in is gold and filver Jace, wit 

9 age in the world. 
feather in his N and 1. N figure he m age. 


2. — My | mibddfor E Adode ; | (45 62 166 
"> nine faite ſhips, Lig Nr for the f flood, Chapman. 
He, like a foolifh pilot. ap e Bit 63121902 
» My veſſel 'glorionſhy 4 mo Milton's Agonifies, - 
' 1:36 . mall ſet n like a ſhip launched into the wide 
6, ſea, not only well built and, wee * _ carried on with 
full wind. 5 Sautb — 
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Ricapoo'n, 1. / [rigadin, French] A dane. aKa 
r a ] - _, diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions and 
®. (2. You with ſtrict diſcipline inſt 


Rr6a'TiON. n. / [rigatio, Lat.] The act of watering. 
. RGA. 5. #74 [from rig.] One that rigs or dreſſes, 
RIGG. n: % [from rig.] The fails or tackling 


ſhip. | | 
| To plow the deep, 


To make fit rigging, or to build a ſhip, 
His batter'd igging their whole war receives; 
All bare, like ſome old oak with tempeſts beat, | 
He ſtands, and ſees below his ſcatter'd leaves. Dryden. 


Ri/cc15H, adj. [from rig, an old word for a whore. ] 
Wanton; whoriſh. 
— - Vileſt things . 
Become themſelves in her, that the holy prieſts 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is ig.. | 
To Ri'cGLE- v. a. [properly to wrigg/e,] To move back- 
ward and forward, as ſhrinking from pain: properly 
avriggle. f 
RIGHT. adj. nir, Saxon; recht, Dutch; ritto, Italian; 
rectus, Latin.] I. Fit; proper; becoming; ſuitable. 
2. Rightful ; juſtly claiming. 3. True; not erroneous 3 


not wrong. 4, Not miſtaken ; paſſing a true judgment; 


paſſing judgment according to the truth of things. 5. 


Juſt ; honeſt ; equitable ; not criminal. 6 Happy; 


convenient. 7. Not leſt. 8. Straight; not crooked. 9- 
Perpendicular; direct. 9 Ir 

(1.) The words of my mouth are plain to him that under- 
ſtandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. Prov. vin. 
A time there will be, when all theſe unequal diſtributions of 
good and evil ſhall be ſet right, and the wiſdom of all his tranſ- 
actions made as clear as the noon-day. Aliterbury. 
The Lord God led me in the right way. Gen. xxiv. 48. 
(2.) There being no law of nature, nor poſitive law of God, 
that determines which is the right heir in all caſes, the right of 
ſucceſſion could not have been certainly determined. ocke. 
(3.) If there be no proſpe& beyond the grave, the inference 

is certainly right, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow * 05% 
ocke. 
Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equinox rightly 
computed; and being once reformed and ſet right, it may be 
kept ſo, by omitting the additional day at the end of every hun- 
dred and thirty-four years. 
If my preſent and paſt experience do exactly coincide, I ſhall 
then be diſpoſed to think them both right. Heattie. 

(4.) You are right, Juſtice, and you weigh this well; 

Therefore ſtill bear the balance and the fword. Shakeſp. 


(5.) Their heart was not 7ight with him, neither were they 


ſtedfaſt in his covenant. Pſalm Ixxviii. 37. 
(.) The lady has been diſappointed on the right fide, and 

found nothing mote diſagreeable in the huſband, than ſhe diſ- 
covered in the lover. Addiſon, ectator. 


(7-) It is not with certainty to be received, concerning the 
right and left hand, 'that men 2 make uſe of the right, 
n | 


and that the uſe of the other is a digreſſion. Brown. 
The left foot naked, when they; march to fight, K 

But in a bull's raw hide they ſheathe the rzght. Dryden. 
(8.) The idea of a bt lined triangle neceſſarily carries with 


it an equality of its angles to two right ones. | Locke. 
RIH. interjef. An expreſſion of approbation. 
Right, cries his lordſhip, for a rogue in need 
To have a taſte, is inſolence indeed: ; 
In me tis noble, ſuits my birth and ſtate. Pope. 


Rich r. adv. 1. Properly; juſtly; exactly; according 
to truth, or juſtice. 2. According to art or rule. 3. In 
a direct line; in a ſtraight line. 


right honourable ; right rewerend. 
r.) Then fall the right aimin 

and from the clouds, as from a we 

to the mark, AP Et 


thunder-bolts go abroad, 


Viſdom, v. 21. 


Dic. 


of a © 


| Creech, | 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


RicnaT. n. f 1. Not wrong. 2. 


9. Immunity ;- privilege. 


Holder on Time. © 


to remember that they are no idolaters; 


mankind. 


4. In a great degree; 


tine. 
very. Now obſolete. 5. It is ſtill uſed in s, 


-drawn bow, ſhall they fly 


Sq „ i #8 r Af ba 25 
To underſtand political power right, and derive it from its 
ka. we muſt conſider what ſtate all men are naturally in, 
and that is a ſtate of perfect freedom to order their actions, and 
rſons. Locle. 
| right, 1 . 
Have learn'd to uſe your arms before you fight. Roſcommon, 
Take heed you ſteer your veſſel right, my fon, 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſeen whirlpool draws you faſt, - 1 
And in a moment ſinks ou. Dryden s Spaniſh Fryar. 
(3.) Let thine eyes look vigbt on, and let thine eyelids look 
ſtraight before thee. | Proverbs, iv. 25 
e ſhall be driven out right forth, and none ſhall gather up 
him that wandereth. 221 Tee- 
The people paſſed over right againſt Jericho. J i. 16. 
Inkds have voluntary motion, and therefore imagination; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees know the way 
from 'a flowery heath to their hives. | Bacon. 


This way, right down to Paradiſe deſcend. Milton. 


(4.) I gat me to my Lord right humbly. Pſalm xxx. 8. 
Right noble princes, 17% | 
I'll acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Pardon us the interruption © -* | 
Of thy devotion and right chriſtian zeal. Shakeſpeare. 


I cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd 4 | 
Where our right valiant is hecome: Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
When I had climb'd a height | 
Rough and right hardly acceſſible ; I might 
Behold from Circe's houſe, that in a grove * | 
Set thicke with trees ſtood, a bright vapor move. Chapman. 
Ihe ſenate will ſmart deep | 
For your upbraidings: I ſhould be 7ight ſorry 
To have the means fo to be veng'd on you, 
As I ſhall ſhortly on them. Ben. Jobnſon. 
Right many a widow: his keen blade; 
And many fatherleſs, had made. Hudibras. 
C.) 1 mention the right honourable Thomas Howard lord 
high marſhal, | Po .  Peacham on Drawing. 


Juſtice z' not injury. 
3: Freedom from guilt; goodneſs. '' 4. Freedom from 
errour. 5. Juſt claim. 6. That which juſtly belongs 
to one. 7. Property; intereſt. _ 8. Power; prerogative. 
10. The fide not left. 11- 
J RIGHTS. In a direct line; ſtraight. 12. Te Rio hrs. 
Deliverance from errour. | | £50 
1. One riſing, eminent 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juſtice, of religion, truth, and peace, +2. 
And judgement from above. Milton Par. Loft. 
2.) Perſons of noble blood are leſs envied in their riſing ; for 
it ſeemeth but right done to their birth. | Bacon. 
In the midſt of your invectives, do the Turks this igt, as 


8 Bacon. 
Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 
And well deſery'd, had fortune done him vight. Dryden. 
He, that would do right to religion, cannot take a more 
effectual courſe, than by reconciling it with the happineſs of 
| Tillotſon.” 


(3-) His faith pong ſome nice tenets might 
Be wrong, his life I'm ſure was in the right. 
(4.) Seldom: your opinions err; 33 
Your eyes, are always in the right, Prior. 
(5. The Roman citizens were, by the ſword, taught to ac 
knowledge the pope their lord, though they knew not by what 
right. oo: gn 7 Raleigh's Eſſays. 
The proud tyrant would many times ſay,” that wWhatſoever be- 


Cowley. 


N unto the empire of Rome, was of right his, for as much 
as he 


was poſſeſſed of the imperial ſcepter, which his gr 

grandfather homet had by law of arms won from * 19mg 
77 nolles's Hiftery of th "RS. 

Subdue by force, all who * Keim fs | 

Right reaſon for their law; and for their king 

Meſſiah, who by right of merit reigns. 

*. to it appears, 

ſſeſſion of eight hundred years. 


Ls 


Milton. 


By long po 
1 5 4 


Dyden. 
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©) Might and right are inſeparable in the opinion of the world. 
+ 8 $4.0 * yy {FR * . L"Eftrange. 


Heſeriptions, figures, and fables muſt be in all heroick IM 3 
ath to 


boy poet hath as much right to them, as every man 


Judah ed ſentence: of death againſt Tian? pu. 


Ty r 
author thinks it is very good proof, that becauſe he did it 
therefore he had a right to do it 7 5 Lacke 
grippa is generally ranged in ſets of medals am e 
Emperors z as A0 among the empreſſes have no other 2 
(6. ) To thee doth the right of her appertain, ſeeing thou only 
art of her kindred. ob. vi. 11. 
The cuſtom of employing theſe great perſons in all great 


offices, paſſes for a right. IE Temple. 
The pris' ner freed himſelf by nature's laws, 50 | 
Born free, he ſought his right. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
(7.) A ſubject in his prince may claim a right, 
Dryden. 


Nor ſuffer him with ſtrength impair'd to fight. 
(8.) God hath a ſovereign 11 2 over us, as we are his crea- 
tures, and by virtue of this right, he might, without injuſtice, 
have impoſed difficult taſks : but in making laws, he hath not 
made ule of this 7:ght. 38 | 
g.) — — The citizens, 
Let them but have their 77ghts, are ever forward | 
In celebration of this day with ſhews. Shakeſp. 
Their only thoughts and hope was to defend their own rights 


and liberties, due to them by the law. Clarendon. 
(10.) On his right 
The radiant image of his glory fat, 
Milton. 


His only ſon, © 
(11.) Theſe ſtrata failing, the whole tract ſinks down to rights 
into the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it. Weodwward. 
(12.) Several have gone about to inform them, and ſet them 

to rights.3 but for want of that knowledge of the preſent ſyſtem 
of nature, have not given the ſatis faction expected. Moodab. 


To RIGHT. v. a. To do juſtice to; to eſtabliſſi in poſſeſ- 
ſions juſtly claimed; to relieve from wrong. | 
| — How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſh'd me ? gentle my lord, 
You ſcarce can gt me throughly. | 
If the injured perſon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and bound to reſtitution. Taylor. 
_ I cou'd not expedient ſee, | 
On this fide death, to right our family. Waller. 
Some ſeeking unto courts, and judicial endeavours to right 
ourſelves are ſtill innocent. | 


—— Make my father known, 

| To right my honour, and redeem your own, Dryden. 
RUVGHTEOUS. adj. [nibepipe, Saxon; whence rightwiſe 
in old authours, and rightwi/e/y in biſhop Fier: ſo much 
are words corrupted by pronunciation. ] 1. Juſt ; honeſt ; 
virtuous ; uncorrupt. 2. Equitable ; agreeing with 
right. | g = 
(1.) That far be from thee, to ſlay the righteous with the 


wicked; and that the r72hteous ſhould be as the wicked. Gen. 
(2.) Kill my rival too; for he no leſs 
Deſerves; and I thy righteous doom will bleſs. Dryden. 


Ri'gnTEOUSLY, adv. [from righteous.] Honeſtly ; vir- 
tucutly. | 


Athens did righteoufly decide, 
Wehen Phecion and when Socrates were try'd ; 
As rzghteoufly they did thoſe qooms repent, 

Still they were wie, whatever way they went. Dryden. 
R1i'conuteovusness. n. from righteous.) Juſtice ; ho- 
neſty; virtue; goodneſs; integrity, 1 

The ſzripture, aſcribing to the perſons of men righteouſneſs, 

in regard of their manifold virtucs, may not be conſtrued, as 
though it did thereby clear them from all faults. Hocter. 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 

Cou'd warning make the world more juſt or wile ; 3 
Learn righteonfueſs, and dread the avenging deities. Dryd. 


Good men often'tuſfer, and that even for the ſake of righte- 


3 Nel, on. 


*.- 


c. 


Addiſon. 


Shakeſpeare. 


' Kettlewwell. 
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RIGHTFUL. dj. [right and full} 1, Having the right; 
oneſt ; Jult ; agreeable to 


having the juſt claim. 2. 
juſtice. Wk FE : 
̃. .) As in this havghty reat attempt, 9 
They laboured to ſupplant the rightful heir; 
I loſt my liberty, and they their lives. 

Some will mourn in afhes,- ſome coal black, 


For the depoſing a rightful king, Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
. Spenſer W--; 


(2.) —— Nor would, for gold or fee, 
Be won, their rightful cauſes down to tread. 
Gather all the ſmiling hours ; 
Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rightful wars. r. 
Ri'ouTFULLY. adv. [from rightful.) According to right ; 
according to juſtice. '* | | GL 
Henry, who claimed by ſucceſſion, was ſenſible that his title 
was not found ; but was rightfully in Mortimer, who had mar- 
ned the heir of York. _ Drydern's Preface to Fables. 
RicuT-HanD. n. . Not the left. 
The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right-hand brings you to the place. Shakeſp. 
But ſtill although we fail of perfect rightfulneſs 
Seek we to tame theſe faperfivities, e | 
Nor wholly wink though void of pureſt ſightfulneſs. Id. 
Ri'c6uTLy. ady. [from right.) 1. According to truth or 
juſtice ; properly; ſuitably ; not erroneouſly. 2. Ho- 
neſtly; uprizhtly. 3. Exactly. 4. Straightly ; directly. 
(1.) Each of his reign allotted, vightlier call'd 


Pow'rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milton, 
Deſcend from heav'n, Urania! by that name 
If rightly thou art eall'd, . Milton s Paradiſe Loft, 
— — For glory done | 
Of triumph, to be yd great conquerors, | 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods ; 
Dettroyers rightlier call 'd, and plagues of men. Milton. 


A. man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, that a propo- 
ſition, which contraditts the clear principles of his own we 
ledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands the words 

| nde, wherein it is delivered; as he has, that the contrary is 


true. | Locke. 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ? | 
Or from their deeds I r:ighthier may divine, 
Unſeemly flown with inſolence or wine. Pobe's Odylley. 
(2.) Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonour ; | 
You may be 77ghtly juſt, whatever I ſhall think. Shakeſp. 
(3-) Should I grant, thou didſt not rightly fee ; 
Then thou wert firſt deceiv . $0 Dryden. 


(4.) We wiſh one end; but differ in order and ways that 
leadeth rizh!ly to that end. | Aſcham's Schoolmafter. 
RiicuTNEsSS- 2. , [from right.] 1. Conformity to truth; 


exemption from being wrong; rectitude; not errour, 


2. Straightneſs. = | . 

(1. ) It is not neceſſary for a man to be aſſured of the igt. 
neſs of his conſcience, by ſuch an infallible certainty of perſua- 
ſion, as amounts to the clearneſs of a demonſtration ; but it is 


ſufficient if he knows it upon grounds of ſuch a probability, 


as ſhall exclude all rational grounds of doubting. South. 
L.ixke brute beaſts we travel with the herd, and are never fo 
ſolicitous for the 7/ghtae/s of the way, as for the number or 
figure of our company. 3 - Regers's Sermons, 
(2.) Sounds move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which nevertheleſs 
is not cauſed by the rightnejs of the line, but by the ſhortneſs 
of the diſtance. | 
RIGID. adj. [rigide, Fr. rigidus, Latin.) 
to be bent; unpliant. 2. Severe; inflexible. 
mitted ; unnitigated. 4. Sharp; cruel. It is uſed ſome- 
what harſhly by 5 x” | þ 
(1.) A body, that is hollow, may be demonſtrated to be more 
rigid and inflexible, than a ſolid one of the ſame ſubſtance 51d 
Weight. i Ray an the Creaiton. 


1. Stift; nct 


G.) His ſevere judgment giving law, 
His modeſt fancy kept in awe, 

As rigid huſbands jealous are, 
When they believe their wives too fair, 


Diaenlan. 
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Shakefs. Henry vl. 


Tillstſon. Ri'GUTFULNESS..n. f. [from rightful.] Moral rectitude. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


3. Uare- 
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(I.̃é3.) Quren of this univerſe! do not believe 
|| (4) ——— Crefly plains 2. 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs 

What = Silures vigour unwi ; 2 
Could do in rigid fight. 5 Philips. 

Ric1'piry. . 7 [rigidire, Fr. from rigid.) 1. Stiffneſs ; 

2. Stiffneſs of appearance; want of eafy or airy ele- 
ance. 5 | " | 

D (t.) Rigidity is ſaid of the ſolids of the body, when, being 
Riff or impliable, they cannot readily perform their reſpective 
offices; but a fibre is ſaid to be rigid, when its parts ſo ſtrongly 
cohere together, as not to yield to that action of the fluids, 
which ought to overcome their reſiſtance in order to the preſer- 
vation of health: it is to be remedied by fomentations. 

Rigidity of the organs is ſuch a ſtate as makes them reſiſt that 
expanſion, which is neceſſary to carry on the vital functions: 
rigidity of the veſſels and organs muſt neceſſarily follow from 
the vigidity of the fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(.) This ſevere obſervation of nature, by the one in her 

commoneſt, and by the other in her abſoluteſt forms, muſt needs 

produce in both a kind of rigidity, and conſequently more na- 
turalneſs than gracefulneſs. Wotton's Architecture. 

RiicipLy. adv. [from rigid.) 1. Stiffly ; unpliantly. 

Severely ; inflexibly ; without remiſſion z without mitiga- 
tion. 

RI GI DN ESS. 2. /. 

flexibility. | ; 5 ; 

R1'cLeT. n. ſ. [regulet, Fr] A flat thin ſquare piece of 

wood. | | ES a 

The pieces that are intended to make the frames for pictures, 

before they are molded, are called riglets. Mox0 

R1'6oL.. ». . A circle. Uſed in Shakeſpeare for a diadem. 

| This ſleep is ſound; this is a ſleep, | 

That, from this golden rize/, hath divorc'd 

So many Engliſh kings. | 

RI/GOUR. ». / riger, Latin. ] 1. Cold; ftiffneſs. 2. 
A convulſive ſhuddering with ſenſe of cold. 3. Severity; 
ſternneſs; want of condeſcenſion to others. 4. Severity 
of life; voluntary pain; auſterity. 5. Strictneſs; un- 
abated exactneſa. 6. Rage; cruelty ; fury, 7. Hard- 
neſs; not flexibility; ſolidity.; not ſoftneſs. . 
(1.) The reſt his look | | 
Bound with Gorgonian rzgour, not to move. Milton. 
(2.) Rigors, chiineſs, and a fever attend every ſuch new ſup- 
puration. f 3 emo 
A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in the beginning 
of a fever, is of great importance; a long continued rigor 1s a 
| Ggn of a ftrong diſeaſe : during the rigor, the circulation is leſs 
quick, and the blood actually ſtagnates in the extremities, and, 

preſſing upon the heart, may produce concretions : therefore a 

rigor increaſeth an inflammation. _ Arbutbnot. 
(. 3.) Nature has got the victory over paſſion, all his rigour 
is turned to grief and pity. Denbam's Sophy. 
EKRigour makes it difficult for ſliding virtue to recover. Clariſ. 


* 


(4.) He reſumed his rigors, eſteeming this calamity ſuch a 


one as ſhould not be outlived, but that it became men to be 
martyrs to. 5 Fel 

Does not looſeneſs of life, and a want of neceſſary ſobriety 
in ſome, drive others into 7/gors that are unneceſſary? Spratt. 


This N lived in this convent, with all the ger and au- 


ſterity of a capuchin. 


Addiſon on Italy. 
(5.) It may not ſeem hard, 


if in caſes of neceſſity certain 


profitable ordinances ſometimes be releaſed, rather than all men 


always ſtrictly bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker. 
Heat and cold are not, according to philoſophical rigour, the 
_ efficients ; but are names expreſſing our paſſions. 
The baſe degenerate age requires 
Serxerity and juſtice in its rigaur : 
This awes an impious bold offending world. 
66.) He at his foe with furious 77g0ur ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow ;; 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavy lights, 
That to the ground it doubleth him full tow. |. 


Addiſon. 


' Spenſer. 


2. RILL. * 


[from rigid. Stiffneſs ; ſeverity in- 


Moxon. . 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Blackmore. Rim. n. , [nama, Saxon. 


Nr. 


AY R 1 N 


people, more than led by his own diſpoſition to 
ien of Actions 4 Wann dps of bk kh 7p 1449s) 
(7-1 The. ſtones the rigor of their kind expel, —_ - 
And fupple into ſoftneſs as they fell. Dcyden. 
R1i'/corovs. adj. - [from gout] "x. Severe; allowing no 
_ abatement.” 2. Exact; ſcrupulouſly nice: as, a rigorous 
demonſtration ; a rigorous definition, _ NF 
(r.) He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
With rigorous hands; he hath reſiſted law, 4 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial, ; 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſp. Coriola ius. 
Are theſe terms hard and rigorous, beyond our capacities to 
perform ? wor  _ Rogers's Serm?%s. 
R1i'60R0UsSLY. adv. [from rigorovs.] 1, Severely ; with- 
out tenderneſs or mitigation. 
nicely. | 
1 Leſt they faint 
At the ſad ſentence rigoroufly urg d, , 
For I behold them ſokten'd, and with tears 
Bewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. Milton. 
The people would examine his works more ri29r0ufly than 
himſelf, and would not forgive the leaſt miſtake. Dryden. 
J. [rivulus, Latin-] A ſmall brook; a little 
ſtreamlet. 5 
May thy brimmed waves from this 
Their full tribute never miſs, © © 
From a thouſand petty vill, 


* 
- 


* 5 


- 


S * 


That tumble down the ſnowy hills. Milton. 
On every thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 

In every rill a ſweet inſtruction flows; 4 0 

But ſome untaught, o'erhear the whiſpring rill, 

In ſpite of ſacred leiſure blockheads ſtill. Young, 


To RII L. v. n. [from the noun.) To run in ſmall ſtreams- 
Io! Apollo, mighty king, let envy, [ 
II- judging and yerboſe, from Lethe's lake, 
Draw tuns unmeaſurable ; while thy favour 
Adminiſters to my ambitious thirſt | 
The wholeſome draught from Aganippe's ſpring 
Genuine, and with ſoft murmurs gently rilling 
 Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. Prior. 


RI“LLET. 3. /, [corrupted from ripelet.] A ſmall ſtream. 
A creeke of Oſe, between two hills, delivering alittle freſh 
rillet into the fea. _Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
TH induſtrious muſe thus labours to relate 
Thoſe riulet, that attend ou Tamer and her ſtate. Drayton, 


That which encircles ſomething elfe. | 
(T.) It keeps off the ſame thickneſs near its centre ; while its 
figure is capable of variation towards the im. Grew. 
(2.) We may not affirm, that ruptures are confmable unto 


one ſide, as the peritoneum or rim of the belly may be broke; 


or its perforations relaxed in either. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


he drum- maker uſes it for rimb. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Rive. n. /. [hnin, Saxon.] 1. Hoar froſt. 2. [ Rina, 
Lat.] A hole; a chink. Not uſed.  _ | 
(1.) Breathing upon a glaſs giveth a dew; and 
you ſhall find drops of dew upon the inſide of glaſs windows, 

| 2 41. Bacon s Natural thftory, 

In a hoar froſt, a rime, is a multitude of quadrangular 
priſms piled without any order one over another. ; _. Grew, 
(2.) Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they contract 
the rae or chink of their larinx, ſo as to prevent the admiſſion 
of wet or dry indigeſted. _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To 37 $a v. #. [from the noun,} To freeze-with hoar 
froſt. 6 | | „„ 


* 


in rime froſts 


Glanv. To Ru LE. v. 4. To pucker ; to. contra into corruga- 


tions. See CRUNMHrLE and Rur. 
The {kin was tenſe, alſo rimpled and bliſtered. Wiſemam. 
- from rime.] Steamy ; foggy ; full of frozen 
Il. ; +4. OY | t f . : 4 
The air is now cold; hot, dry, ov moiſt; and then thin 
thick, foggy, rimy, or 3 e Hur vey. 


Driren by the neceſlitics of the times and the temper of the RIP. 7 5 \{yund, Saxon ; rind, Dutch] Bark ; huſk. 


any height nd 
King Charles. 


2. ExaQtly; ſcrupuloully ; | 


1. A border; a margin. 2. 
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Therewith a piteous yellin voice was heard, 


Vi Crying," O ſpare with guilty hands to tea 
Mx tender ſides in this rough rind embar d. © Spehſer, 
Within the infant ud of this ſmall flower 


+. Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. Shaleſp. 


Theſe plants are neither red nor poliſhed, when drawn out of 


the witer, till their in have heen taken ofklf. Bayle. 
Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind. 
Hung amia ble. "Milton's Par. Loft. 
8 Thi cant not touch the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 


Thou hat immanacl e. Milton. 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, | 

High on a plane-tree ſhall be hung to view ; 

On the ſinooth ind the paſſenger ſhall ſee 

Thy name engrav'd, wht worſhip Helen's tree. Dryden. 


To RTNVD. O. #. 
bark ; to huſk. : . 
RING. . / ſhning, Saxon. ] 1: A circle; an orbicular 
line. 2. A circle of gold or ſome other matter worn as 
an ornament. 3. A circle of metal to be held by. 4 
A circular courſe. 5. A circle made by perſons ſtanding 
round. 6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 7. 


{from the noun.] 'To decorticate z tO 


'The ſound of bells or any other ſonorous body. 8. A 


ſound of any kind. 
(1. In this habit X 
Met I my father with his bleeding ring, 
Their precious gems new loſt. | Shakeſpeare. 
Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit their colours 
to the naked eye, haye appeared through a priſm girded about 


with many parallel and horizontal gg. Newton. 
We A quarrel. 
 — About a hoop-of gold, a paltry ring. Shakeſpeare. 


J have ſeen old Roman rigs fo very thick about, and with 
ſuch large Rones in them, that tis no wonder a fop ſhould rec- 
kon them a little cumberſome in the ſummer. Aaddiſon. 

(3-) The r7rzgs of iron, that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. Dryden. 

Some eagle got the ring of my box in his beak, with an in- 
tent to let it fall, and devour it. Sawift. 

(4.) —— Chaſte Diana, 
Goddeſs preſiding o'er the rapid race, 
Place me, O place me in the duſty ring, 


Where youthful charioteers contend for glory. Smith. 
(.) Make a ring about the corps of Cæſar, | 
And let me ſhew you him, that made the will. Shakeſp. 


The Italians, perceiving themſelves almoſt environed, caſt 
- themſelves into a ring, and retired back into the city. Hayæv. 
Round my arbour a new ring they made, 2 


And footed it about the ſecret ſhade. Dryden. 
(6.) A ſquirrel ſpends his little rage, | 
In jumping round a rowling cage; 
The cage as either fide turn'd up, 
Striking a 71xg of bells a-top. Prior. 


.) Stop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will make no ving, 
but a flat noiſe or rattle. | Bacon. 
_ Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater ring, than if the 


pellet did ſtrike upon braſs in the open air. Bacon, 
PAS —— Sullen Moloch fled, ' | 
Hath left in ſhadows dread 
\ His burning idol all of blackeſt hue ; 
In vain with cymbals ring, a 
Milton. 


They call the griſly king. 
(8.) The king, ful 
in battle, and had prevailed with his parliament, and had the 


ring of acclamations freſh in his ears, thought the reſt of his 


reign ſhould be put play. Bacon s Henry VII. 
Zo RING. v. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. rung. ¶hninzan, Sax.] 
1. To ſtrike bells or any other ſonorous body, ſo as to 
make it ſound. 2. [From ring.] To encircle. | 3. To 
fit with rings. 4. To reſtrain a hog by a ring in his 
age: 111.755 | | | | TTY 
..) Ring the alarum bell, 
02.) Talbdt, 
Who, ring d about with boldadverſity, 
\ Cries out for noble York and Somerſet, 


©. Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting A Shak 


And ring 
To RING. . . 1 


tinkle. 


of confidence, as bs had been victorious 


.  Shakeſp. Macbeth, _ 
O24 Ri/nGSTREAKED- adj, [ring and freaked. ] Circularly 


Thou odoriferous ſtench, ſound rottennefs,'' 
Thou hate and'terrour to proſperity, 
And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 

And put 5 in thy vaulty brows, Fs 

theſe _— with thy houſhold worms. Shaleſp. 
o ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 
2. To practiſe the art of making muſick with bells. 3. 
To ſound ; to reſound. 4. To utter as a bell. 5. To 
6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 
17 Ring out ye cryſtal ſpheres, © i 

And let your filver chime © 

Move in melodious time; | 


And let the baſe of heav'n's deep organ blow. Milton. 
No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, | | 
Nor mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shakeſp. 


Eaſy it might be to 71g other changes upon the ſame bells. 
Norris's Miſcellanies. 
At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung; © Ty 
His face was flatted, and his helmet rug. Dryden. 
(2.) Signs for communication may be contrived at pleaſure ; 
four bells admit twenty-four changes in vinging; each change 
may, by agreement, have a certain ſignification. Holder, 
(3-) Hercules, miſſing his page, called him by his name a- 
loud, that all the ſhore rang of it, | Bacon. 
The particular riging ſound in gold, diſtin from the ſound 


of other bodies, has no particular name. Locke, 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple rung, 
A Raphael painted! and a Vida ſung ! 
Immortal Vida! Pofe. 


(4.) Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

(5.) My ears ſtill ing with noiſe; I'm vext to death; 

- Tongue-kill'd, and have not yet recover'd breath. Dryden. 
(6.) That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, whom the 
whole nation ſo rings of, are not indeed, what they vote them- 
ſelves, the wiſeſt men in the world. | South. 


RinG-Bone, 2. Ring-bone is a hard callous ſubſtance 


growing in the hollow circle of the little paſtern of a 
| horſe, juſt above the coronet : it ſometimes goes quite 
round like a ring, and thence it is called the ring- bone. 

of | Farrier's Dictionary. 


Ri'ncpove. 2. / [rhingelduyve, German.] Pigeons- are 
of ſeveral ſorts, wild and tame; as wood pigeons, dove- 


cote pigeons, and ringdoves. Mortimer. 


Ri'nGER- '#. /. [from ring.] He who rings. k 
RinGLEA'DER. 2. /. [ring and /eader.] The head of a 


riotous body. N „ 
He cauſed to be executed ſome of the ringleaders of the 
Corniſh men, in ſacrifice to the citizens. Bacon's Henry VII. 
The nobility eſcaped ; the poor people, who had been deluded 
by theſe ringleaders, were executed. a A cddiſon. 


RI / VGLET. n. /. [ring, with a diminutive termination. 


1. A ſmall ring. 2. A circle. 3. A curl. | 
(1.) Silver the lintals, deep projecting oer; 
And gold the ringlets that command the door. 
(2.) —— You demy puppets, that 
By moon-ſhine do the green v inglets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. . 
. — Never met we, 
Upon the beached margent of the ſea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſpo 


Pope. 


Shakeſp. Te emf. 


rt. 3 - . 
Shakeſpeare, 


£8 (3-) With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
Milton. 


ler golden treſſes in wanton ringlets wav d, 


As the vine curls her tendrils. | Milton. 
Theſe in two ſable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck. Pope. 
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n e the be goats that were ringfireated ay lpotied)' 
—_ all the ſhe goats that were 99 1 Cen. xxx. 35. 
Fw: Ri/noTail. . . [ring and 4ail.] A kind! of kite ail a 
| - whitiſh tail, | Mott 91 194 5 Baiky. 

Riſncworm,. n. / ring and . — circular tetter. 
| It began with a ſerpigo, _—_ r . ſpots, ſuch as 
| enerally called ing WOrms. Wiſeman's Pty 
| To HO b. 4. [from rein, 2 5 pure, clear,] 1.0 
' waſh; to cleanſe BAY waſhing. | 10 N phe "up out 

| of cloaths. | whe T4 6 te ue 
ER: This laſt coftly 10 n 
Swallow'd ſo much treaſure, and "like a W 

Did break i' th' ring. | Shaleſp. Henry vm. 
Whomſoever he toucheth, and hath not FROG his hands in 
water, he ſhall be unclean. Lev. xv. 11. 
This muſt move us humbly to ſue unto God, and earneſtly to 
entreat him, to waſh us throughly from our wickedneſs, and 
cleanſe us from our ſins; yea to pu rge and rinſe. the fountain 


thereof, our unclean and polluted hearts. Perkins. 
(2.) They cannot boil, nor waſh, nor rinſe, they lay, + 


; 
ſ 
| 
f 


; 


With water ſometimes ink, and ſometimes whey, | 
According as you meet with mud or clay. King 
| Ri'nsex. 2. /- [from rinje.] One that waſhes or rinſes; 
a waſher. 

RIOT. 3. h. [rictte, old Fr. riotto, Italian. ] 
| looſe feſtivity. 2. A ſedition; an uproar. 3- To run 
 Rior. To move or act without control or reſtraint. 

(1.) When his headſtrong riot hath no curb, | 
When rage and hot blood are his counſellors, 
When means and laviſh manners meet together, 
Oh! with what wings ſhall his affection fly 
Tow'rd Ee. peri] and oppos'd decay. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
o ſenſeleſs of expence, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceaſe his flow of riot. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
All now was turn'd to jollity and game, | 
Milton. 


To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. 
2.) Transform'd to ſerpents all, as acceſſories | 

To his bold riot. Milton. 
(3.) One man's head runs riot upon hawks and dice. 


' You never can defend his breeding, 

Who, in his ſatyre's running riot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet. Swift s Mi iſcel. 
To Ri'or.'wv. x. [riotter, old Fr.] 1. To revel; to be ciſ- 
ſipated in luxurious enjoyments. 2. To luxuriate; to be 
tumultuous. 

ſedition or uproar. 
(1.) Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day ; not in 7ioting and 
drunkenneſs. Romans, Kill. 13. 
Now he exacts of all, waſtes in delight, 


Riots in pleaſure, and negle&s the la. Daniel. 
(2.) Thy life a long dead calm of fix d repoſm 
No pulſe that riots,. and no woo that glows. Pope. 


RIOT ER. u. /. [from rot.] 1. One who is diſſipated in 
luxury. 2. One who — "as an uproar or ſedition. 
. 22g a, J. {from riot. Diſſoluteneſs; luxury. Ob. 
olete 
From every work' he challenge eſſoin 
For contemplation ſake; yet otherwiſe 
His life he led in lawleſs riotiſe. Spenſer. 
RroTous:. adj. [rictteux, Ft. from riot.) 1. Luxurious; 
wanton ; licentiouſly feſtive.. 2. Seditious; turbulent. 
$$ ) What needs me tell their feaſt and goodly guiſe, 
In which was nothing riotous nor yain. Spenſer, 
When all our offices have been oppreſt 
With riotous feeders, | 
J have retir'd me to a . cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. Shakeſp. Timon nf hikes: 


diet of Jeruſalem and other riotous places, but fared coarſely. 
With them no -r10t0us pomp nor Aſian train, 


| T' infect a navy with their gaudy fears; 
But war ſevere] y like itſelf * 


1. Wild and 87 


3. To banquet luxuriouſly. 4. To raiſe a 


John came neither eating nor drinking, that is far from the 


Brown's Hulgar Errours. 5 


* 5 * 
* 
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nine a" le . © user ö, with 
licentious luxury. 2. Seditiouſl 2 z turbulently. : 
(1.) He that ee by defrau his own ſoul, athererh 
for others that ſhall ſpend ble goods e 221% XIV. 4. 
Rrotovinnss, n. k. [from rien. The Mate of being 
riotous. 151 "Tis oe niton Jt £0 F > oe 
To-RIP. v. a. Gn p Sandi: 1 1. To teat 5:toilacerate 3 
to cut aſunder by a continued act of the knife, or-of other 
force. 2. To take away by laceration or cutting. 3. Lo 


2 Ane to ſearch out; to tear up; to bring 0 view. 


1.) You bloo Netos, ripping up the womb 
of our dear Ry Fngtand. blot Fo ſhame. ” W? 4. 
wit thou daſh their' EET Ter and rip up their women with 
child: s 2 Kingh, viii. 12. 
————— The beaſt prevents. the blow, 
And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. 
(2.) Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. ' p Shake ſp. Macbeth. 
Eſculaptus, becauſe ripped from his mother's womb, was 


feigned to be the ſon of Apollo. Hayward. 
| Rip this heart of mine | 
Out of my breaſt, and ſhew it for a coward's. om 


The conſcious huſband, whom like ſymptoms ſeize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe; 
Affecting fury a&ts a madman's part, | | 
He'll 74 the fatal ſecret from her heart. Granville. 
(3-) Let it be lawful for me to rip up to the very bottom, 

; binds and by whom your diſcipline was planted, at ſuch time as 
this age we live in began to make firſt tial thereof. | Hooker. 
You rip up the original of Scotland. Spenſer on Ireland: 
This 71ppang of anceſtors is very pleaſing unto me, and indeed 
ſavoureth of ſome reading. Spenſer on Ireland. 
They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning of 
the rebellion. - _ Clarendon. 
The relations conſidering that a trial would rip up old ſores, 
and diſcover things not ſo much to the e of the de- 
ceaſed, they dropt their deſign. 197 Arbuthnot. 
RIPE. adj. [hipe, Saxon; vip, Dutch.] 1. Brought to 
perfection in growth; mature. 2. the ripe= 
neſs of fruit. 3. Complete; proper for uſe. 4. Ad- 

vanced to the perfection of any quality. 5. F iche x 

cConſummate. 6. Brought to the point of taking effect ; 

fully matured. bs F wy; qualified a 2 im * 
1 ent: | 
| — Macbeth 
18 * for haking, and the pow'rs en | 

Put on their inſtruments.  _ | 

Their fruit is improfitable, not ripe to eat. 
So may ſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 

Into thy mother's lap, or be with eaſe | 


Shakeſjeart. 


Gather d, not harſh y pluck'd, for death mature. Milton, 
- (as); 1 Tholz happieſt ſmiles, . 
That play'd c on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
Ns gueſts were in her eyes, which parted thence, 
pearls from diamonds. dropt. Shakeſp. 


1 * I by letters ſhall direct your courſe, 
en time 1s ripe. | 

4.) There was a pretty redneſi in his lips, | 
A AR riper and more luſty red 53 | | 
Shateſp. 


Than that mix*d in his cheeks. _ 
O early ripe ! to thy abundant tore, 
What could W have added more? Dryden. 
I.) Beaſts are in ſen b capacity as ripe, even as men them- 
ſelves, perhaps more vibe. FIT Hootter. 
He was a ſcholar and a rige and good one. | Shakeſp. 1 
(6.) He thence ſhall come, 67; 
When this world” s diflolution ſhall be vibe. Milton. 


__ While things were juſt ripe for a war, the cantons, their pro- 
tectors, interpoſed as vmpires in the quarrel. Addiſon. 


Rite for heav'n, when fate Zneas calls, 


Then ſhalt thou bear him up, ſublime, to "I" ge 


to be matured. Ripen i is now uſed. 


Pryden. 5 


"Wiſd. iv. 5. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV, | 


(7-) At thirtcen years old he was ripe for the univerſit 1. 5 
ell. 


Fe To Rips. v. n. {from the adj.] To ripen; to row” 
22 * pen; * 12 00 
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From hour te hour we ripe and.nipt, _ + © 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 

+... Slubber. not buſineſs for my lake, Baſſanio ; 
But ſtay the very „ping of the time. 
Though no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet 
In my grave's infide, ſee what thou art now ; los 
| Yet thou'rt not yet ſo good, till us death lay n 
Jo rie and — there, ware ſtubhorn clay. Donne: 


Sbaleſp. 


+4 7 F 
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Shakeſpeare. 
thou, 


171 


Te RIP BE. w. 2. To mature to make ti fe 
le is retir'd, to vipe his grow¾ing fortunes 
To Scotland. 0% 1 $113 5455) Satghe. 


RI“ ELV. adv. [from ripe.] Maturely; at the fit time. 
— It fits us therefore if ely; 
Oaur chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs, Shakeſpeare. 
To R1'reNn. v. u. from ripe.] To grow ripe. 
This is the ſtate af man; to-day he puts forth --- 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick * him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt; 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root; : 
And then he falls as I do. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
Afore the ſour grape is ripening in the flower. I/ xvi. 5. 
The pricking of a fruit, before it rifenetb, ripens the fruit 
more ſuddenly, . _ | Bacon Natural Hiftor y. 
Trees, that r ipen lateſt, bloſſom ſooneſt; as peaches and cor- 
nelians; and it is a work of providence that they bloſſom fo 
ſoon; for otherwiſe they could not have the ſun long enough to 
rien. e Bacon / Natural Hiſtory. 
Mlelons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And ſtrangers to the ſun yet riſ en here. ; 
Jo R1'yen. v. a. To mature; to make ripe. 
My father was no traitor +36 6 
And that I'll prove on better men than Somerſet, | 


Gr anwville . 


Were growing time once rien d to my will. Sbaleſp. 
When to 77þen'4 manhood he ſhall grow, | 
The greedy: failor ſhall the ſeas forego. . * Dryden. 
— That I ſettled 3 
Vour father in his throne, was for your ſake, 16 
J left th* acknowledgment for time to rien. Dryden. 
— he na fn | 
Has daily, fince his courſe begun, 
Rejoiced the metal to refine, 
And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. Adu ſon. 
Be this the cauſe of more than mortal hate, | 
The reſt ſucceeding times ſhall ripen into fate. Poe. 
Here elements have loſt their uſes; . 
| Air ripens not, nor earth produces. S Savifte 
RI EN ESS. n. . [from ripe.] 1. The ſtate of being 


ripe; maturity. 2. Full growth. 3. Perfection; com- 
pletion. 4. Fitneſs; qualification. 
(1.) They have compared it to the ripeneſt of fruits. 


Little matter is depoſited in the abſceſs, before it arrives to- 

wards its ripereſs.. F  Sharp's Surgery. 
(2.) Time, which made them their fame out-live, | | 

To Cowley ſcarce did 2 9 Ike Denham. 

(3.) To this pyrpoſe were thoſe harmonious tunes of pſalms 

- deviſed for us, that they, which are either in years but young, 

er touching perfection of virtue as yet not grown to vifeneſs, 


might, when they think they ſing, learn. Hecker, 
— This royal infant promiſes TL 
Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, | | 
Which time ſhall bring 1 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
I to manhood am arriv'd ſo near, 8 
And inward ripeneſs doth much leſs appear, 5 
That ſome more timely happy ſpirits indu'th. Milton. 
(4) Men muſt endure | 
Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither : . 
Ripenejs is all. | . Shakeſp. King Lear. 


NI ER. n. /. [from 7ip.] One who rips ; 
one who lacerates. 5: THOR. 
To RI/rPLE. v. 1. To fret on the ſurface, as water ſwiftly 

| running. a al 
\RifprowEe LL ; | 
' xants, after they had reaped their lord's corn. Bail. 
: \- . Ps 8 $ 


one who tears; 


RISE wv. x. pet. % part. 


- bouphs, but tireth 
If tw 


and departs upon Arcturus. 
Wiſeman. .. © 


#. J. A gratuity, or reward given to te- 
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| . n. Concley has ei for 
"roſe; ſo bas Jobn/on. \[niran; Saxon; Dy "4, 
To change 'a facent ar recumbent to an erect poſture. 

2. To get up from reſt. 3. To get up from a fall. 4 
To ſpring; to grow up. 5. To gain eleyation of ran 
or fortune. 6. Te fwell. 7. To aſcend'; to move up- 
wards, 8. To break out from below the horizon, as the 
4 ſun: 9, To take beginning; to come into exiſtence, or 
notice. 10. To begin to act. 11. To appear in view. 
12. To change a ſtation ; to quit a fiege. 13. To be 
excited ; to be produced. 14. To break into military 
commotions; to make inſurrections. 15. To be rouſed; 
to be excited to action. 16. To make hoſtile attack. 
17, To grow more or greater, in any reſpect. 18. To 
increaſe in price. 19. To be improved. 20. To elevate 
the ſtyle: 21. To be revived from death. 22 To come 

by chance. 23. To be elevated in ſituation. 4 

(J.) I have ſeen her viſe from her bed, and throw her night- 
gown upon her. Pp 15 Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
The archbiſhop received him ſitting, for, ſaid he, I am too 
old to r:/e. 8 Earl of Orrery. 
(2.) Never a wife leads a better life than ſhe does; do what 
ſhe will; go to bed when ſhe liſt; ri/e when ſhe lift. Shake(p. 
As wild aſſes in the deſert, : go they forth to their work, riſing 
betimes for a prey. | NE Job, xxw. 5. 
n hat is to live, 


To reſt ſecure, and not 71/2 up to grieve. 


Damel's Cow. War. 


Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, rife. Milton. 
(3-) ——— True in our fall, 
Falſe in our promis'd ng. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
he) — They imagine 5 
For one forbidden tree a multitude, | 
Now rin to work them farther woe. Milton. 
. (5.) Some 74/e by fin, and ſome by virtue fall. -Shzþeſp. 


If they 7i/e not with their ſervice, they will make their ſer- 


vice fall with them. | | Bacon. 
— - To 75 i th? world, 
No wiſe man that's honeſt ſhould expect. Otway. 


Thoſe, that have been raiſed by ſome great miniſter, trample 
upon the fteps by which they ri, to rival him. South. 
(6:) If the bright ſpot ſtay in his place, it is a ring of the 
burning. | Lew. xiii. 21, 
(7.) The ſap in old trees is not ſo frank as to riſe all to the 
th by the way, and putteth out moſs. Bacon. 
If two plane poliſh'd plates of a poliſh'd looking-glaſs be 
lard together, fo that their ſides be parallel, and at a very ſmall 
diſtance from one another, and then their lower edges be dipped 
into water, the water will riß up between them. Newton. 
(8.) He maketh the ſun tor1/e on the evil and the good. Mart. v. 
He affirmeth, that Tunny is fat upon the ινσ of the Pleiades, 
'. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


| Whether the ſan 13 
Riſe on the earth, or earth viſe on the ſun. Million. 
(9.) Only he ſpoke, and every thing that is, bh 
Out of the fruitful womb of. nothing 715, Cowley. 
(x0:) High winds began to riſe. Milton. 
With Vulcan's rage the ring winds conſpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. Dryden. 


(1r.) The poet muſt lay out all his ſtrength, that his words 
may be glowing, and that every thing he deſcribes may imme- 
_ chately prefent itſelf, and riſe up to the reader's view. Addiſon. 
 (22.) He, ring with ſmall honour from Gunza, and fearing 
the power of the chriſtians, was gone. „„ e. 
(.̃ z.) Indeed you thank d me; but a nobler gratitude 
Roſe in her ſoul; for from that hour ſhe loy'd me. Otwway. 
A thought ro/e in me, which often perplexes men of con- 


templative natures. Speftator. 
([.) At our heels all hell ſhould viſe, | ; 
With blackeſt inſurrection. Milton. 
| Numidra's ſpacious: kingdom lies | | 
Ready to riſe at his young prince's call, Addiſon's Cato. 
No more ſhall nationi againſt nation rie, | | 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. Pope. 


x08 FRA Who will riſe up for me againſt evil-doers 7 or who 
will ſtand up for me againſt the workers of iniquity ? Pf. xciv. 
Sather together, come againſt, and riſe up to the battle, Jer. 


— 


eben Ke 2 9 9 
l we 


An ancient book, £ Sßpenſer. preſent ſupply, : | [ Efirange. 
(23.) He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughsz _ When an inſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline, nurtured into con- | 
Then on a ring ground the trunk he place d.  _. tempt of all order by a long it of licence, ſhall appear before | 
Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grad d. Dryden. a church governor, ſeverity, and reſolution are that governor's 
- A houſe we ſaw upon a ri/ing. y nd Addiſon. 1 virtues. 14 2 5 South's Sermons. * 
Aſh, on banks or riſing grounds near rivers, will thrive ex- By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he would run the 1 
ceedingly. Mortimer s Huſbandry: riſe of being betrayed into what is not ſo. Atterbury. | —_ 
RIS E. . Fa [from the verb.] 1. The aQ of riſing, local- An innocent man ought not to run an equal 7ſt with a guilty = 
ly or figuratively. 2. The act of mounting from the one. 1 $6. lariſſa. | 
ground. 3. Eruption; aſcent. © 4. Place that favours To Risx. v. a. [riſquer, Fr.] To hazard; to put to | 
the act of mounting aloft. 5. Elevated place. 6. Ap- chance; to-endanger. ene * | 
pearance as of the ſun in the Eaſt. 7. Encreaſe' in any Who would hope new fame- to raiſe, . 
reſpect. 8. Encreaſe of price. 9, Beginning; original. Or 71/4 his well eſtabliſhed praiſe, | 4 
10. Elevation; encreaſe of ſound. . e ped rt That, his High genius to approve, 2 BY 
(2.) In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt backwards _ Had drawn a Geor ge or cary'd a Jove. Adaiſon, By | 
and then forwards, with ſo much the. greater force; for the R1'sxeR. n. /. [from riſt.] He who riſks. | . 
hands go back ward before they take their riſe. Bacon. He thither came, t' obſerve and ſmoak BY 12> 
(3.) Upon the candle's going out, there is a ſudden riſe of What courſes other riſters took. Butler. „ 
water; for the flame filling no mere place, the air and water Rrss. The obſolete r ar of riſe. 1 
ſucceed. Tho | Bacon. Ri not the conſular men and left their places,, | "7 
The hill ſubmits itſelf So ſoon as thou fat'ſt down; and fled thy ſide. Ben. Johnſ. 1:8 
9 es 2 F . | : , It is by God conſecrated into a ſacrament, a holy rite, a 1H: 
opinions, it happens, in controverſial diſcourſes, as it does in means conveying to the worthy. receiver the. benefits of the 1 
_ aſſaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but a body and blood of Chriſt, >. Hammond's Fundamentals. 1 
a the batteries are erected, there is no * inquiry o When the prince her fun'ral rites had paid, : 11 
w _ 3 is borrowed, ſo it affords-but a fit riſe for the Oe He -plow'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Dryden. WH 
F T4 8.) Such a riſe; ns doch at once invite RTT. ad. [rituel, Fr.] Solemnly ceremonious ; done 1 
A pleaſure, and a reverence from the ſight. Denham. according to ſome religious inſtitution, | | 1 
(6.) — Phcebus ! ſtay; Inſtant 1 bade the prieits prepare 2 5 1 
The worid to which you fly ſo faſt, The ritual ſacrifice, and ſolemn pray 'r. : Prior. iq 
From us to them can pay your haſte If to tradition were added, certain. conſtant ritual and emble- 1 
With no ſuch object, and falute your riſe matical obſervances, as the emblems were expreſſive, the me- TH, 
With no ſych wonder, as De Mornay's eyes. Waller, mory of the thing recorded would remain. | Forbes. 1 
418.) Upon a breach with Spain, muſt be conſideręd the pre- R1i'TUAL. 3. / [ from the adj.) A book in which the rites 1 
ſent ſtate of the king's treaſure, the r2/e or fall that may happen and obſervances of religion are ſet down,  _—_ 1 
in his conſtant revenue by a Spaniſh war. Tem“ le. An heithen vitual could not inſtruct a man better than theſe FH. 
The biſhops have had ſhare in the gradual riſe of lands, ſeveral pieces of antiquity in the particular ceremonies, that at- 1 
) It has tis vaſe! foo | OT 3 . 1 6 ha th tended different ſacrifices, \ Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 1 
) It has its riſe from the lazy admonitions of thoſe who R= 2 1 f 1 
3 and pie examples, Eons joining practice with n 1 J. (from ritual.] One ſkilled in the ri- 1 
their inſtructions. Wes Locle on Education. 1 ee ß . 4 
All wickedneſs taketh jts riſe from the heart, and the deſign RIV AGE. u. f. [Fr ench.] A bank; a coaſt. Not in uſe, 1 
and intention with which a thing is done, frequentiy diſerimi- | ok ö Think WF EE N 55 1 
nates the goodneſs or evil cf the action. e Nelſon. You ſtand pe the i vage, and behold i Wh 
His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave riſe to the re- A. city, on th inconſtant billows dancing; p44 iy 1; 
publick, which calls itſelf after his name. | Addifon. For ſo appears this fleet. Shakeſp. Henry V. 1 


Fall when he fails, and when he r7/es, riſe. Naſcommon. 
(21.) After I am riſen again, I vill go before you. 
| Mat. xxvi. 


: 


The ſlars of morn ſhall fee him riſe VV 
Out of his grave. , 


(..) We are in a merry world, laughing is our buſineſs ; as if 
dF | becauſe it has been made the definition of man, that he is 77/ble, 
Milton. his manhood conſiſted in nothing elſe. 


* 


faculty or power of laughing... 2. Ridiculous z exciting 


Gow. of the Tongue. 


(22.) As they gan his library to view, : Risk. n. . [riſque, Fr. rieſg, Spaniſh. ] Hazard ; dan- 


And antique regiſters for to avile, 
There chanced to the prince's hand to 77ſe - 


In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile ; 
And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, 


Whole riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. The ceremonies, we have taken from ſuch as were before us, ö 
(4.) Rais'd ſo high, from that CONVENIENT riſe are not things that belong to this or that ſe, but they are the | 
She took her flight, and quickly reach'd the ſkies, Creech. ancient rites and cuſtoms of the church. . . Hooker. 


Since the arguments againſt them riſe from common received 


. 
* 


Dryden. 


ger; chance of harm. 


Some run the it of an abſolute ruin for the gaining of a 


on; external obſervance. | 


RITE. n. / [rit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] Solemn act of religi- 


(.) In the ordinary riſes and Falls of the yoice, thee fall RI'VAL, a. J. [rivalis, Lar ] f. One who is in purſuit 


a __ 15 
> SS 
n 3 — 


Jͤĩ¾—ö ERS Myr "WP , 
(16.) If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and % up out to be two beemolls. between the uniſon and the diapaſon. 'Y 
ag lind him: 450 ſmite him rs” and fleeth into one 74 f 4 N 1 {99 hb: naſe ry er i433 
cities, tis Ui oe metry, pay beck hin Toes, | Dent. Rez. part. (men | '1:Y 
"IF ee 9 0600 tan tubers NR Vt RI“sE R. n. /. from 7% ] One that riſes. _ 9 14 
yoke, Among the builders, SELL tb has e Milton. The iſle Kea, where the palace ſtandss 3 
e great duke riſes on them in his demands, and will not Of 4 early 2vſer, with the raly hands, IR, [RY 
be ſatis * e. — a hundred thouſand: 4 74 3 — Active Aurora z where the loves to dance. Cbat man. 
lemn embaſſy to beg pardon © Iſon on Italy. I „ J Eon bh 1 , FECT | ad 
%%% pence the ͤ I eras | || 
i. e. that an ounce, of uncoined ſilver will exchange for an hin tht evi mn can be no. more a ſatyriſt, than with- 1 
ounce and a quarter of coined ſilver. n Reine os rifibility he can be a man. 1 Dryden. || WY 
(19-) From ſuch an untainted couple, we can hope to have | Whatever the philoſophers may talk of their ri chili, neigh- | I 
on Eh . ee e b 3 ing is a more noble expreſſion than laughing. Albutb. 1 
n 1 ” 4 | - WT . . 3. WF has . +2 3 
(20. Your author always will the beſt adviſe, RISIBLE. adj. [rifible, Fr. rifibilis, Lat.]. 1. Having the 5 
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(1.) Oh love thou ſternly doſt thy 15 maintain, | 
And wilt not bear a riva/ in thy regny I 
Tyrants and thou, all fellowſhip diſdain. _ ” 

(2.) She ſaw her father was #: fare her adverts ary, — yet 

-" her fortune ſuch as ſhe muſt favour her Fra, 6 | Sidney. - 

France and Burgundy,; ApS. 


petitor. 2. A competitor in love. xt 


Great rivals in our younger daughter's AR Shakeſp, * 
Your rival's image in your worth I W ae ö 
And what I lov'd in him, eſteem in you. Granville. 


'Pi'var. ad. Standing in competition; making the ſame 5 


claim; emulous. £2 2 
Had 1 but the means M 
To hold à rival place with one of them, 1 
I ſhould be fortunate. Shake ſp. Merch, of alice. 
qual in years, and via in renown © © | 
With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, . 


| W.. 


Like honour claims. 
Vour bark to be employ d, 
While Venus is by rival dogs W d. Dryden. 


To RI VAL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
petition with another ; to oppoſe. A To W to 


endeavour to equal or excel. 
(J.) Thoſe, that haye been raiſed by the intereſt of Wim great 


miniſter, trample upo 
him in his greatneſs, and at length ſtep into his place. South, 

(2.) Ambitious fool! with horny hoots to pass 
O'er hollow arches of reſounding braſs; 
To rival thunder in its rapid courſe, 
And imitate inimitable force. 

O Thou,. too great to rival or to praiſe, 
Forgive, lamented ſhade, theſe duteous lays. 
Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had thy wit; 
And copyiſts, here and there, ſome likeneſs hit; 
But none poſſeſs d thy graces, and thy eaſe; 


| Dryden 5 Encis, 


In thee alone twas natural to pleaſe! Harte. 
Ti 0 RI“vAL. v. n. To be competitors. Out of ve. 
| Burgundy, | 


We firſt addreſs'd tow'rd you, who with this king 

Have rival 4 for our daughter. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
RIVA “LIT v. 1. J. [rivalitas, Lat. from rival.} Compe- 
R1'VALRY: tition; emulation. 

It is the privilege of poſterity to ſet matters right between 
thoſe antagoniſts, who, by their wall for greatneſs, divided 
a whole age. Addiſon. 

R1'vaLsnlp. 2. , from rival. ] * ſtate or character 


of a rival. 


To RIVE:So. 4. preter. rived, part. river. [hypt, * A1 | 


Saxon ; rijwver, Dutch; river, Fr. to drive.] To ſplit; 
to cleave ; to divide by a blunt inſtrument ; to force in 


diſruption. 


\ 


At his haughty helmet 
So hugely ſtruck, that it the ſteel] did rive, 


And cleft his head. | Spenſer, 
The varlet at his plaint was grieved fore, 
That his deep wounded. heart in two did rive. Spenſer, 
Through 7:4yen clouds and molten firmament, . 
The fierce three-forked engine making way, ä 
Both lofty towers and higheſt trees hath rent, Spenſer. 
O Cicero ! 
1 have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; but ne'er till now 
Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire. Shakeſþ. 
As one he ſtood eſcap'd from cruel fight 5 
Sore toil'd, his 71wven arms to havock hewn. Milton. 


The neighbouring foreſts, formerly ſhaken and river with 


the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the {ſweet peace of Druina. 


Hotel's Vocal Foreſt. 


Had I not been blind, I might have ſeen 
Yon rien oak, the faireſt of the green, 
— Let it come; 
Let © the fierce light ning blaſt, the thunder rive me. Rorbe. 


Dryden. 


Mk Rive. v. u. To be ſplit; to be divided by violence. 


F reeſtone ves, ſplits, and breaks i in any direction. Woodw. 


—_ 


1 com- a Vu, 157 TOE! 4 155 bd. 


To ſtand in com- 


n the ſteps. by which they riſe, to r7val 


Ten thouſand French have ta' en the Ro, 2 
To vive their dangerous artill N 
Upon no chriſtian foul but E al Talbot, . Sbatep. 


£2 Ri'ver. wv; 4. [genip led, ae cored, rumpled. ] 
TG contract into. wrinkles and corrugations. | 
\ Then droop'd the fading flow'rs, their beauty fled, 36 
(i Aral clos'd their fickly eyes and hung the head, | 
And rive/d up with: jth lay Hide in their bed. Dryd. 
And ſince that ee autumn now is paſt, 
Whoſe grapes and peaches have indulg d your taſte, 
Take in part, from our poor $ board, 
Such 7rvePd fruits as winter can # $0 8. | 
Alum ſtipticks, with contracting pow” r, 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a rive ow” r. ha 


Ri“ vE x. part. of rive. 


RIVER. n. , [riviere, Fr. Ry Lat.] A jan current 
of water bigger than a brook. © 
It is a moſt beautiful country, being ſtored throughout with 
many goodly rivers, repleniſhed with all ſorts of fiſh. Spen/. 
The firſt of theſe;7iwers has been celebrated by the Latin 
ets * the gentleneſs of its courſe, as the other for ; its rapidity, 
Addiſon | on Italy. 
Rives. -DRAGON. 2. f.' A trocodile. A. name given by 
Hilton to the king of Egypt. 
Wi Thus with ten wounds. -/ 
The ri ver- dragon tam'd at length, ſubmits 
To let his ſojourners depart. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Dryden. 


| Ri'vexer: n. /. (diminutive of G A ſmall ftream ; 


a rill. 
Bringing all their riverets in, 


There ends; a new ſong to begin. Drayton. 
Calls 1 riveret from her ſpring, | ” 
Their queen upon her way to bring. : 8 


River-coD. n. J. Tutelary deity of a river. 


"His wig hung as ſtrait as the hair of a river-god rifing from 
the water. Arbuth iat — Pope. 


River HoRSE- 1. 1  Hippopotamus. 


As plants ambiguous between ſea and land, 
The river-horſe and ſcaly crocodile. Milton. 
RI“ VET. 2. /. [river, Fr. to break the point of a thing; 
to drive.] A faſtening pin clenched at both ends. 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, | 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp. Heury V. 
—— Thy armour ery 
. Tl fruſh, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'lI be maſter of it. Shakeſp. Troitus and  Creffda. 
Though Valeria's fair, and though the loves me too, 
*Gainſt her my ſoul is arm'd on every part; 
Yet there are ſecret rivets to my heart, | 


Where Berenice's charms have ound the way, 
Subtile as lightnings.  Dryden's FP annick L Love. 


The verſe in faſhion is, when numbers flow 
So ſmooth and equal, that no ſight can find 


The rivet, where the poliſh'd piece was join'd, Dryden. 
The rivets of thoſe wings inclos'd | 
Fit not each other. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


This inſtrument ſhould move eaſy upon the rivet. Sharp. 
Jo River. wv. a. [from the roun.] 1. To faſten with ri- 
vets. 2- To faſten ſtrongly ; to __ Immovenblg * 
To drive or clench a rivet. 
(.J. This man, 
If all our fire were out, would fetch down new, 
Out of the hand of Jove; and 7iwet him 
To Caucaſus, ſhould he but frown. Ben. . 
(2.) Vou were to blame to part with 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths Qpon your finger, 


And rivetted with faith unto your fleſh. Shakeſp. 

Why ſhould I write this down, that's rivetted, 

Screw'd to my mentry ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

What one party thought to vet to a ſettledneſs by the influ- 
ence of the _ that the other miete. . 
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Her blows not ſhook but rrwetted his throne. . den, 
Thus hath God not only rivetted the notion of himſelt into 
dur natures, but likewiſe: made the belief of his being, neceſ- - 


 fary to the peace of our minds and happineſs of ſociety. Till. 
lf the eye ſees thoſe things vi vetted, which ate looſe, where 


will you begin to rectify the miſtake ? Locke., To ROAM. v. u. {[romigare, Italian. See Room] To 
wander without any certain purpoſe ; to ramble ; tc rove; 


Where we uſe words of a looſe and wandering ſignification, 


hence follows miſtake and error, which thoſe maxims, brought 


as proofs to eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand for 
undetermined ideas, do by their anthority confirm and rivet. 
| | b Locke. 
Rivet and nail me where I ſtand, ye pow'rs. Congreve. 
| They provoke him to the rage | 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your horſe, 
Rrvet the panting ſavage to the ground. Addiſon's Cato. 
A ſimilitude of nature and manners, in ſuch a degree as we 
are capable of, muſt tie the holy knot, and rivet the friendſhip 
between us. 5 Atterbury. 
(3+) In rzvetting, the pin you vivet in ſhould ſtand upright to 
the plate you rivet it upon; for if it do not ſtand upright, you 
will be forced to ſet it upright, after it is rivetted. Moxon. 
R1i'vuLerT. n. / [rivulus, Lat.] A ſmall river; a brook ; 
a ſtreamlet. | | 
By fountain or by ſhady rivulet, 


He fought them. f . Milton. 
The veins, where innumerable little 7iwv«/ets have their con- 


fluence into the common channel of the blood. Bentley. 
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And 22 in the abbey. | © - Shbateſp. Hemy VIII. 
He from the Eaſt his flaming road begins. Milton. 


( 5.) Some taken from their ſhops and farms, others from their 


ſports and pleaſures, theſe at fuits at law, thoſe at gaming tables, 
ene on the road, others at their own fire - ſides. Law. 


to play the vagrant. It is imagined to come from the 


pretences of vagrants, who always ſaid they were going h 
to Rome. | | | 


Five ſummers have I ſpent in fartheſt Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Aſia. | . 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. Shaleſp. 
The lonely fox roams far abroad, ö ; 
On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 
— What were unenlighten'd man, 
A ſavage roaming through the woods, and wilds 2 As 
In cu of prey. ; Thomſon's Summer. 


To ROAM. v. 2. To range; to wander over. 


Now fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 8 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. Min. 


Roa'mrn: n. /. [from roam.] A rover; a rambler ; a 


wanderer; a vagrant, | 


Roan. adj, [rouen, Fr.] Roan horſe is a horſe of a bay, 


ſorrel, or black colour, with grey or white ſpots inter- 
ſperſed very thick. SIE Farr. Did. 


I ſaw the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called Albula, and To Roar. w. . ſnanan, Saxon.] 1, To cry as a lion or 


ſmelt the ſtench that ariſes from its water, which Martial men- 


tions. 8 Addiſon on Italy. 
Rixpo'LLar. u. . A German coin, worth about four 
ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling. Dick. 


Ro Ach. . /. [from rutilus, Lat. redhaired.] A roach is 


a fiſh of no great reputation for his dainty tafte : his 
ſpawn is accounted much better than any other part of 


him : he is accounted the water ſheep, for his ſimplicity 


and fooliſhneſs ; and it is noted, that roaches recover 


ſtrength, and grow in a fortnight after ſpawning. | 

| 5 7 | Walton's Angler. 
If a gudgeon meet a roach, : 

He dare not venture to approach 

Yet till he leaps at flies. _ Savift. 


Roap. n. .. [rade, Fr. route, French, route is via trita.] 


1. Large way; path. 2. [Rade, Fr.] Ground where 


ſhips may anchor. 3. Inroad ; incurfion. 4. Journey. 


The word ſeems, in this ſenſe at leaſt, to be derived 
from rode, the preterite of vide: as we ſay, aſbort ride; 
an eaſy ride. 5. The add, or ſtate of travelling. 

(1.) Would you not think him a madman, who, whilſt he 
might eaſily ride on the beaten road way, ſhould trouble him- 
ſelf with breaking up of gas? Sucking. 

To God's eternal houſe direct the way, 


A broad and ample road. Milton. 


The liberal man dwells always in the road. Fell. 


To be indifferent whether we embrace falſehood or truth, is 


the great road to error. Locke. 
Could ſtupid atoms, with impetuous ſpeed, 


By diff rent roads and adverſe ways proceed, 


That there they might rencounter, here unite. Blackmore. 
There is but one road by which to climb up. Addiſon. 


(2.) 1 ſhould be ſtill 
Peering in maps for ports and wads; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
About the ifland are many roads, but only. one harbour. 


| Sandys s Fourney. 
(3.) —— The Volſcians ſtand | 2th het 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road 


Upon's again. | 4 Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Caſon was deſirous of the ſpoil, for he was, by the former 


road into that country, famous and rich. ' Knoles. 
The king of Scotland, ſeeing none came in to Perkin, turn- 
ed his enterprize into a road, and waſted Northumberland with 


RO AR ER. a. from roar;} A noiſy brutal man. 


Bacon Henry VII. Roa'sy. ad, [better ; rores, Latin -] Dewy). 


other wild beaſt. 2. To cry in diſtreſs. 3. To found 
as the wind or ſea. 4. To make a loud noiſe. 
(1.) Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. Spenſer. 

| — Warwick and Montague, | | 

That in their chains fetter d the kingly lion, 
And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd. Shakeſp. 
The young lions roared upon him 24 elled. Jer. ii. 15. 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 
They caſt the ſound to Libya's deſart ſhore ; 


The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar, Dryden. 
(2.) — At his nurſe's tears & bg 
He whin'd and r70ar'd away your victory, 
That pages bluſl'd at him. FSFhakeſp. Coriolanus- 


Sole on the barren ſands the ſuff ring chief | 
Roar d out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. Dryden. 
(3.) South, Eaſt, and Weſt, with mix d confuſion roar, 


And rowl the foaming billows to the ſhore. Dryden. 


Loud as the wolves on Orcas” ſtormy ſteep, 

Howl to the roarz1g of the northern deep. Pope. 
(4.) The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar. Millan. 
Conſider what fatigues I've known, _ a ke 


How oft I croſs'd where carts and coaches roar'd. Gay. 
Roan: . [rom the ew.) 1; The ory of tel or 


other beaſt. 2. An outcry of diſtreſs. 3. A clamour of 
merriment. 4. The ſound of the wind or fea. 5. Any 


loud noiſe. 


(1.) —— The wonted roar 1s up, 


And hiſs continual through the tedious night. Thomſon, _ 


(3-) Where be your gibes now? your gambols ? your ſongs ? 
your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont to ſet the table in a 
roar ? 3 | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

(4) + The roar | 
Of loud Euroclyden. | 3 
5.) Deep throated engines belch'd, whoſe roar 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air, | Milton. 
Oft on a plat of riſing ground, wi 
I hear the far-off curfew ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhoar, e 
Swinging flow with ſullen rr. 14534-41155 e. 
| When cannons did diffuſe, [6.7 
Preventing poſts, the terror, and the news; 


Our neighbour princes trembled at their ud. aller 


The waters, liſt' ning to the-trumpet's roar N 
Obey the ſummine; and forfake-the are. 
The Engliſh roarers put down all. Howel. 


N - 


Shakeſp. 


Philips. 


Dryden. 5 
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And ſhook his wings with N 21 dews wet. Fairfax. - Notorious murder on thoſe thirty meen 
To Ros Tr. wv. a. [roſtir, rotir, French; reſten, German; At Aſcalon: | 


Then, like a 7cbher, fuip'd'n them of their öbes. 
Lt be 2, 91 4.4 ».. Milton's Agonifles. 
The robber muſt run, ride, and uſe all the deſperate ways of 
eſcape; and probably after all, his fin betrays him to the gaol, 
and from thence advances him to the gibbet. South. 
Bold Prometheus did aſpire, | 
And ſtole from heav'n the ſeeds of fire; 
A train of ills, a ghaſtly crew, | | 
The robbers blazing track purſue. Dryden's Horace. 
(2. Publick 70bbers are more criminal than petty and common 
Air 3 not, ww earth by 2 Sui thieves, | I Dawenant 
; Fire will not roa, nor water boil. out. Ro | be. 3 ak 1. 
1 | (3.) In eggs bouled and rvafted, there is ſcarce difference to Re end by / Lugar: Kp G eee Theft per- 
; de 1 5 gat Roafled 131 = s Natural Hiftory. Thieves for their robbery have authority, TEES 
5 He thus o'erſized with coagulate gore, When judges Fg 8 . Meaſure for Meaſure. 
r 'n Old * 1 Shook down my mellow hangings: 
ROAST. Tor roaſted. Some. more effectual way might be found, for ſuppreſſing 


zenor rod, Saxon, roaſted ; from rafirum, Lat. a grate ; 
to reafl, being, in its original ſenſe, to broil on a grid- 
iron.] 1. To dreſs meat, by turning it round before the 
fire. 2. To impart dry heat to fleſh, 3. Todreſs at 
the fire without water. 4. To heat any thing violently. 
(..) He roafteth not that which he took in hunting, D. P. 
Roaſting and boiling are below the dignity of your office. 
| | Soi Directions to the Cook. 
(2.) Here elements have loſt their uſes, 7 
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Shak . 
akeſ/ eare Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


He loſt his vcaſt beef ſtomach, not being able to touch a 


| 
| 

c | | 01 N common thefts and robberres. | Tem le 
N | - Niffoin. Addiſon. x 73 5 | | fe. 
| wo 0 a pe: 2 Been 1 * N W e 1 . ama 
1 ot beef an e make Britons fight. Prior. Through tated e e 40 t 


It warns the cook-maid, not to burn 
The 70aft meat, which it cannot turn. Sewift's Miſcel. 
| To rule the RoasT. To govern ; to manage; to preſide. 
| | It was perhaps originally , which ſignified a tumult, 
is: to direct the populace. | 
| | Where champions ruleth the roft, 
| Their dailie diſorder is moſt. 
The new- made duke, that rules the roaſt. 
| Alma ſlap-dafh, is all again 
In ev'ry ſinew, nerve, and vein; 
Nuns here and there, like Hamlet's ghoſt, 
While every where ſhe rules the roaſt. | 
Ros. . , II believe Arabick.] Inſpiſſated juices. 
The infuſion, being evaporated to a thicker conſiſtence, paſſeth 
into a jelly, rob, extract, which contain all the virtues of the 
infuſion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To ROB. d. 4. [reber, old Fr. rel bare, Italian] 1. To 
| deprive of any thing by unlawful force. or by ſecret 
nn theft; to plunder. To be rebbed, according to the pre- 
VP | | | ſent uſe of the word, is to be injured by theft ſecret or 
| violent; to rob, is to take away by unlawful violence; 
2. To ſet free; 
3. To take a- 


Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all fairies, 
Finely attir'd in a robe of white. Shakeſpeare. 
The laſt good king, whom willing Rome obey'd, 
Hs Was the poor offspring of a captive maid ; | 
£ = Yet he thoſe robes of empire juſtly bore, 
Tufer's Huſbandry. Which Romulus, our ſacred founder, wore, 


Shakeſp. T, ROE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To dreſs 


to inveſt. J 
What chriſtian ſoldier will not be touched with a religious 
emulation, to ſee an order of Jeſus do ſuch ſervice for enlarg- 
ing the chriſtian borders; and an order of St. George only to 
robe, and feaſt, and perform rites and obſervances ? Bacon. 
There in long robes the royal magi ſtand; 
The ſage” Chaldzans rob'd in white appear'd, 
And Brachmans. | Pope's Temple of Fame. 
Robed in looſe array ſhe came to bathe. Thomſon. 
Ro'nBerT. #. /. [geranium ruperti, Lat.] An herb; ſtork- 
bill. be FE | | Ainſworth. 
Roper's MAN. ; n. /. In the old ſtatutes, a fort of bold 
Rope 'RTSMAN.yS and ſtout robbers or night thieves, ſaid 
to be ſo called from Robinkood, a famous robber. 
ROBIN. 2 * , [rubecula, Latin.] A bird 
RoBIN-RED-BREAST. ſo named from his red breaſt; 
a ruddock. | 
' Up a grove did ſpring, green. as in May, | 
When April had been moift ; upon whoſe buſhes 
The pretty robins, nightingales, and thruſhes 


Dryden. 
pompoully ;* 


Prior. 


. and to fleal, is to take away privately. 
| 10 deprive of ſomething bad. Ironical. 
| way unlawfully, | : | 
(f.) Is't not enough to break into my garden, 
And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
4 But thou wilt brave me with theſe ſawcy terms? Shep. 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of Ged's juſ- 


tice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we robbed Warbled their notes. , Su kling 
him of in our proſperity. | ; King Charles: The robin-red-breaff, till of late had reſt, 2 
I have not here. deſigned to rob him of any part of that And children ſacred held a martin's neſt. ' Pope 


commendation, which he has ſo juſtly acquired from the whole 


 Ropo'rEous:. adj. [robur, Latin.} Made of oak. Dig. 


Tou ſkould not ruffle thus. 


author, whoſe fragments only fall to my portion. Dryden. ' N | 
The water eh ure lament their empty urns, ROBU'ST. - ; adj. [robuflus, Latin; robuſſe, Fr.] 1. 
Beeotia, r0bb'4 of filver Dirce, mourns. Addiſon. ROBU'ST IOUS. Strong ; finewy ; vigorous ; forceful. 


(2.) Our houſe is hell, and thov, a merry devil, 
Did'ſt rb it of ſome taſte of tediouinels.  Shakeſp. 
(3.) Better be diſdained of all, than faſhion a carriage io 706 
love from any. 92 | Shakeſpeare. 
Procure, that the nouriſhment may not be robbed and drawn 
away. , | Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Nor will I take from any man his due; 


But thus aſſuming all, he robs from you. Dryden. 
Oh double facrilege on things divine, | 
To reb the relick, and deface the ſhrine ! Dryden. 


Ro'nBer. 7../. from 70b.] One that plunders by force, 


or ſteals by ſecret means; a plunderer; à thief. 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accule thee ; I'm your hoſt ; 
With 79bb-rs hands, my hoſpitable favour 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


2. Boiſterous; violent; unwieldy. 3. Requiring ſtrength. 
4. Nobuſtious is now only uſed in low language, and in a 
ſenſe of contempt. fl 
3H | Theſe redundant locks, 
Robuſtious to no purpole, cluſtring down, © 
Vain monument of ſtrength. _ Milton's Agoniſtes. 
(2.) The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs, in robu/7ous 
and rough coming on. 1 Shbaleſp. Henry V. 
It offends me to hear a robiſtious periwig-pated fellow tear 
a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to ſplit the ears of the 
groundlings. | Shateſþ. Hemlect. 
While I was managing this young xobuftious fellow, that 
old ſpark, who wes nothing but ſkin and bone, tlpt through 
my fingers. : Dan, Don Sebaſtian. 
— — Romp-loving. mils _ | ron 
Is haubd about in gallantry rob», 


l 
.” 


5 Thomfon's Autumn. 
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(3.) The tenderneſs of a ſprain remains a good while after, High in his hall, roct'd in a chair of ſtate, - we 
and leaves 4 laſting caution in the man, not to put the part The king with his tempeſtuous council ſate. Dryden. 1 
quickly again to any robuft employment. Locke, 6) — Sleep rock thy brain, a Toke Shateſp v4 


Romu'sTNness. =. from robuft.] Strength; vigour. And never come miſchance between us twaip] | 
Beef may confer a robufineſs on my ſon's limbs, but will he- To Rock. v. 2. To be violently agitated ; to reel to and 
betate his intellectuals. | Arbuthnot and Pope. fro N E 5 | 1 
Roc AMBOULEB. A. . See GarLick. Rocambole is a fort | . The rocking town _ y | = 
of wild garlick, otherwiſe called Spaniſh garlick ; the Supplants their footſteps ; to and fro they reel Philips; 1 


| 705 ; mer. Aſtoniſh'd. | 5 
4 is about the bigneſs: of ordinary peale. | Mortimer I like this rocking of the battlements. - Young's Revenge. vi 
- Garlick, rocambole, and onions abound with a pungent vola- Rock bok. =. . A ſpecies of deer: | | 18 
LOO ſalt. 25 % b . n breeds chiefly upon the Alps: a creature of ad- 1 
ROCHE-ALLUM: n. f. [roche, Fr. a roc 1 : A rocked kind mirable ſwiftneſs ; and may probably be that mentioned in the | LE. 
of alum. _ "0 3 book of Job : her horns grow ſometimes ſo far backward, as Wi 1 
Roche-alum is alſo good, Mortimer's Huſbandry. to reach over her buttocks, Grew's Muſeum. — 


| : Ro'cuer. 7. # [rochet, Fr. rochetum, from rocc us, low Rocx-RUB v. *. 's, A name given improperly by lapidaries T 4 
Lat. a coat ] 1. A ſurplice; the white upper garment ang jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong, | 1 
of the prieſt officiating. [2. Rubellio, Lat.] A fiſh. but not deep red, and has a fair caſt of the blue. 


| | Ainſworth, Hill on Foffils- | * 
(I.) What zealous phrenzy did the ſenate ſeize, Rock-ruby is of a deep red, and the hardeſt of all the kinds. _ 
| That tare the r9tchet to ſuch rags as theſe ?. Cleaveland. Woodward on Foffils. U no 
ROCK. n. /. roc, roche, Fr. rocca, Italian.) 1. A vaſt Rock-sALT. 2. ſ. Mineral ſalt. | r 1 
maſs of ſtone, fixed in the earth. 2. Protection; de- Two pieces of tranſparent rock-ſalt ; one white, the other red. "= 
fence. A ſcriptural ſenſe, 3. [Rock, Daniſh ; rocca, Woodward on Foffils. i 


=. nay 


Italian; rucca, Spaniſh ; ſpinroch, Dutch.] A diſtaff Rock RR. n. /. [from rock.] One who rocks the cradle. 


Id i ha ich th His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
= we 5 er acetialee tp . * Was weary, and without a rocker ſlept. Diyden. 


(1.) The ſplitting rocke cow'r'd in 5 ſinking ſands, Rol cx Er. 1. 7 [rocchetto, Italian. ] An artificial firework, 
And would nordath mierwith thes ragged tides, Shakeſp, being a cylindrical caſe of paper filled with nitre, char- 
There be rock herbs; but thoſe are where there is ſome coal, and ſulphur, and which mounts in the air to a con- 
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more ſwiftly ſhaken, it would, like water, vibrate to and fro. (3.) I, like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling reft, 
Boyle. - Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


The wind was laid; the whiſo'ri * a 8 
3 TRE In e Roy, u. /. [roede, Dutch.) 1- A long twig. 2. A kind \ 


Was dumb; a riſing earthquake roch d the ground. Dryden. 


mould. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. ſiderable height, and there burſts. 1 
Diſtilling ſome of the tincted liquor, all that came over was Every rocket ended in a conſtellation, ſtrowing the air with a 14 
as limpid and colourleſs as roc water, and the liquour remain- ſhower of ſilver ſpangles. | | Addiſon. | 
ing in the veſſel deeply ceruleous. | Boyle. When lt blaze, your vagrant works ſhall riſe » 
Theſe leſſer rocks, or great bulky ſtones, are they not manifeſt In rockets, till they reach the wond'ring ſkies. Garth. 1 
fragments? 2 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. Rol cx ET. 1 /. [eraca.] A plant. The whole plant hath 
Of amber a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called rock amber. a peculiar fetid ſmell. | | | Miller. 
8 f Woodward on Foſſils. Rocket is one of the ſallet furniture. Mortimer's Huſbandry.” 
'geons or doves are of ſeveral forts z as wood pigeons and pt, LESS. adj. [from reck.] Being without rocks. 
rock pigeons. Mortimer Huſbandry. ee | 
Ye darkſome pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin d, I; e al 4 An b below 3 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. Ro/ | * I bd dl A pl kg 7 6 50 
( 2.) Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand of him & 5 J. [reck an 25 18 1 
that leans on them, yet the voc of Iſrael will be an everlaſting Ro'Ck WORK. 1. J. [rock and wor Stones fixed in mor- 
ſtav, | - | King Charles, tar, in imitation of the aſperities of rocks. A natural | 
(3.) A learned and a manly ſoul wall of rock. ; £ | 7 1 8 1 
I purpos'd her ; that ſhould with even powers, | The garden is fenced on the lower end, by a natural mound 5 
| The rock, the ſpindle, and the ſheers, controul of rockwork. | Addiſon. x 
Of deſtiny, and ſpin her own free hours, Ben. Johnſon. Rol ck v. adj, [from reck.] 1. Full of rocks. 2. Reſem- . 
On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place bling a rock. 3. Hard; ſtony; obdurate. * 
5 Of vital flax, and turn the wheel apace. Dryden. (1.) Val de Compare preſenteth her rocky mountains, Sandys. $ 
| Flow from the rock my flax, and ſwiftly flow, Make the bold prince 1 
| Perſue thy thread, the ſpindle runs below. Parnel. , Through the cold North and roc regions run. Waller. ö 
To Rock. v. a. [rocquer, F rench.] 1. To ſhake ; to The vallies he reſtrains En. } 
move backwards and forwards. 2. To move the e r 5 eee. ; 4 . nr j 
cradle, in order to procu AE Nature lodges her treaſures in rocky ground. Locke., — 
(1.0 11. by a Bo wig . 5 Ly wy ( ny 2 (2. ) Such deſtruction to withſtand, 0 oppos d the rocky orb q. 
i 6 F Of tenfold adamant, his ample ſhield. Milton. 
if 
1 
f 
x 


A living tortoiſe, being turned upon its back, could help it- of ſceptre. 3. Any thing long and ſlender. 4. An in- 
ſelf only by its neck and head, by puſhing againſt the ground ſtrument for meaſuring. 5. An inſtrument of correction, 
to roch itſelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide towards which made of twigs tied together. e | 
the inequality of the ground might more eaſily permit to roll (1.) Some chuſe a hazel rod of the ſame year's ſhoot, and this 1 
its hell. — | Ray on the Creation. they bind on to another ſtraight ſtick of any wood, and walking | 
(2. Come, take hand with me, | ſoftly over thoſe places, where they ſuſpe&t the bowels of the —- Wi 
And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be. Shakeſp. earth to be enriched with metals, the wand will, by bowing F 
| Leaning her head upon my breaſt, | towards it, diſcover it. | | Fils) : Boyle. | 
My panting heart rocf d her aſleep. | _ Suckling. (2.) Sh' had all the royal makings of a queen LE 
My bloody reſolutions, 2 As holy oil, Edward confeſſor's crown, W © 5 7 4 
Like fick and froward children, . The rod and bird of peace. Shbaleſp. Henry VIII. 5 
Were roc d aſleep by reaſon. Denham. The paſt'ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton. : 


While his ſecret ſoul on Flanders preys, —— 0 gentle ſleep, I cry'd, 


He recks the cradle of the babe of SpA 17 Dryden. | Whyis thy gift to me alone deny'd? _ . + 5 
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| Where lies my error, what has been my crime? © Preparation for the devotion of holy Thurſday. Diab. 
9 . 1 r 0 | | | n O y Thurſday. Did. 
3 Faule, birds aud enttle feel thy baly rs, 5 ROGUE. . /. [of uncertain etymology.] 1. A wander- 
= The drowſy mountains wave, and ſeem to nod? "bb in | | 
| The torrents ceaſe to chide, the feas'to roar, ng veggar ; a vagrant; a vagabond. 2. A knave; a 
| 1 . And the huſh'd waves recline upon the ſhore. Harte. diſhoneſt fellow ; 2 villain; a thief. 3. A name of flight 
1 (3: Let the fiſherman N tenderneſs and endearment. 4. Awag. | 
1 ncreaſe his tackle, and his rod retie. E e (I.) For fear Jeſt we, like rogues, ſhould be reputed, 
ö | Hlaſte, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods, And for ear-marked beaſts abroad be bruite. Spenſer. 
. This od love braves all the gods, _ The ſheriff and the marſhal may do the more good, and 


more terrify the idle rogue. Sfenſer on Ireland. 

The ſcum of people and wicked condemned men fpoileth the 
plantation; for they will ever live like rogues,” and not fall to 
work, but be lazy and do miſchief. Bacon's Eſſays. 


And every hour by love 18 made, | 
Some heaven-defying Encelade. | | _ Granville, 

. (4-) Decempeda was a meaſuring rod for taking the dimen- 
fions of buildings, and fignified the ſame thing as pertica, ta- | 
ken as a meaſure of length. -  Arbuthnot on Coins. The troops. are all ſcattered, and the commanders. very poor 
(5.) If he be but once ſo taken idly unf, he may puniſh get. Shakeſp. Alls well that ends well, 


him with ſtocks ; but if he be found again ſo loitering, he may (2.) Thou kill'ſt me like a ue and a villain, Shakeſp. 
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ſcourge him with whips or rods. 
am whipt and ſcourg'd with rods, 
Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear pd 
Of Bolingbroke. p Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
In this condition: the rod of God hath a voice to be heard, 
and he, whoſe office it is, ought now to expound to the ſick 
man the particular meaning of the voice, Hammond. 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaſtiſements ; 
that thy rod, as well as thy ſtaff, may comfort us, K. Charles. 
They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under rods of rough centurions ſmart. _ Dryden. 
As ſoon as that ſentence is executed, theſe rods, theſe inftru- 
ments of divine diſpleaſure, are thrown into the fire, Atterbury. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a ,; 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. Poſ e. 


Rop E. pret. of ride. 85 


He in paternal glory rode. Milton. 


RopomonTa'pe. #. /. {from a boaſtful boiſterous hero of 


Arioſto, called Radomonte ; redomontade, F r.] An empty 
noiſy bluſter or boaſt z a rant. 

He only ſerves to be ſport for his company ; for in theſe 
gameſome days men will give him hints, which may put him 
upon his rodomontades. Government of the Tongue. 

The libertines of painting have no other model but a rodo- 


 montade genius, and very urtegular, which violently hurries 


them away. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
He talks extravagantly in his paſſion, but if-I would quote a 


hundred paſſages in Ben Johnſon's Cethegus, I could ſhew that 


the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither fo irrational nor im- 
poſſible, for Cethegus threatens to deſtroy nature. Dryden. 


To RoromonTA'DE. v. #. [from the noun. ] To brag 
thraſonically ; to boaſt like Rodomonte. 2 
Ros. n. / Ina, pa-veon, Saxon.] 1. A ſpecies of deer, 
yet found in the highlands of Scotland. 2. The female 
of. the hart. | = | 
(.) ——— He would him make | 
The roe bucks in their flight to overtake. Spenſer. 
Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the ve. Shakeſp. 
They were as ſwift as the reg upon the mountains. 1 Chr. 
Procure me a Troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 


his full ſpeed, F OL... Arbuthnot and Pope. 
(2.) Run like a roe or hart upon | | 
The lofty hills of Bitheron. Sandys. 


Roe. no. J. [properly roa or rene; rann, Daniſh: regen, 


German.] The eggs of fiſh.  - 
| Here comes Romeo : 
Without his roe, like a dried herring. 


Shakeſp. 


ROA T ION. n. . [rogation, Fr. from rege, Lat.] Litany ; 


ſupplication. | | 
He per fecteth the 70g ations or litanies before in uſe, and add- 

eth unto them that which the preſent neceſſity required. Hook. 

- Supplications, with this ſolemnity for appeating of God's 
Wrath, were of the Greek church termed litanies, and rogations 
of the Latin. 4 Taylor. 
ROG ATION-WEEBRE. A. / 
ing Whitſunday; thus called from three faſts obferved 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


A rages upon the highway may have as ſtrong an arm, and 
take off a man's head as cleverly as the executioner; but then 
there is a vaſt diſparity, when one action is murther, and the 


other 42 | South. 
__ _» If he call rogue and raſcal from the garret, 
He means you no more miſchief than a parrot, Dryden. 


1 The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 
And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. Poe. 
(3-) I never knew a woman love man ſo. | 
— Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed ſhe loves. Shakeſp. 
(4.) Oh, what a rogue and peaſant ſlave am 11 Shakeſp. 
ToRogus. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To wander; to 
play the vagabond. 2. To play knaviſh tricks. | 
(I.) If he be hut once ſo taken idly roguing, he may puniſſi 
him with the ſtocks. 
He rogued away at laſt, and was loft. - Carew. 
Ro'cuery. 2. / [from rogue.] 1. The life of a vaga- 
bond. 2. Knaviſh tricks. 3. Waggery ; arch tricks. 
.) To live in one land is captivity, ; | 
To run all countries a wild roguery. Donne. 
(2.) They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their wonted 
lewd life in thievery and roguery. Spenſer on Ireland. 
You rogue, here's lime in this ſack too; there's nothing but 


roguery to be found in villainous man. Shakeſp.. 
Like the devil did tempt and ſway 'em. 
To rogueries, and then betray 'em. > .  Hudibras.. 
The kid ſmelt out the rogwuery. TL Eftrange.. 
| "Tis no ſeandal grown, 
+ For debt and roguery to quit the town. Dryden.. 


The roguery of alchymy, 
And we, the bubbled tools, | tg 
Spend all our preſent ſtock in hopes of golden rules. Saut. 
Ro'Gutsnie. 2. / [from rogue.] The qualities or per 
ſonage of a rogue. | DT OKs 
Say, in what naſty cellar under ground, - 
Or what church porch, your rogueſh/p may be found? 
5 | 239 
Ro! quis H. adj. [from rogue.] 1. Vagrant; vagabond. 2. 
Knaviſh ; fraudulent. 3. Waggith ; wanton ; ſlightly: 
miſchievous, | 
(I.) Though the perſons, by whom it is uſed, be of better 
note than the former xogui/b ſort ; yet the fault is no leſs wor- 


thy of a marſhal. Spenſer. 
(2.) He gets a thouſand thumps and kicks, | 785 
Yet cannot leave his rogui/h tricks. Swift's Miſcellanes. 


(3.) The moſt bewitching leer with her eyes, the moſt rogui/h: 
caſt; her cheeks are dimpled when ſhe ſmiles, and her ſmiles 
would tempt an hermit. Dryden's Spaniſh Frvuar.. 

I am pleaſed to ſee my tenants paſs away a whole evening in 

playing their innocent tricks ; our friend Wimble is as merry 
as any of them, and ſhews a thouſand. rogui/h. tricks on theſe 
occaſions, ' 1 Addi ſon. 

Timothy uſed to be playing reguiſb trieks; when his mi- 
ſtreſs's back was turned, he would loll out his tongue. 

| |  Arbuthnot.. 


The week intmediately preced- Ro uisHLY. adv. [from roguiſh.] Like a rogue; kna- 


viſhly ; wantonly. 


therein, the Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called Ro“ ulis R NESS. #, . [from roguiſb.] The qualities of a 


rogation days, becaule of the extraotdinary prayers and 


WE ak 


Spenſer on Ireland. | 


© Ro'avy: . [from rogue,] Knaviſh z wanton. 


word. 


— 


To Rois r. 
To RoOIsT ER. 


- and fo roll them up into long rolls ke pencils. 


To RoLL. wv. u. 


Too roaring billows and the warring wind. 
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and fooling the country with falſe alarms. 


mology is from rifer, Idandick, a vielent 
man.] To behave turbulently; to act at diſcretion; to 


be at free quarter; to bluſter. 

I have a roifting challenge ſent amongſt 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will ſtrike amazement to their drowſy ſpirits, 
Among a crew of roif ring fellows, 

He'd fit whole ev'nings at the alehouſe. 


 Shakeſp. 
| Swift. 


Ror'sTt x, or roifterer. n. from the verb.] A turbu- 


tent, brutal, lawleſs, bluſtering fellow. 


To ROLL. v. a. [rouſler, Fr. rollen, Dutch; from rotu's, 


of roto, Latin.] 1. To move any thing by volutation, 


or ſucceſſive application of the different parts of the ſur- 


face, to the ground. 2. To move any thing round upon 
its axis 3. To move in a circle, 4. To produce a pe- 
riodical revolution. 5. To wrap round upon itſelf. 6. 
To enwrap; to involve in bandage. -7. To form by 
rolling into round maſſes. 8. To pour in a ſtream or 


waves. | 4 75 5 
(I.) Who ſhall ro/l us away the ſtone from the door of the 


ſepulchre ? 
(3.) To dreſs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 
| Milton. 
Milton. 


(4.) Heav'n ſhone and raid her motions. | 
(6.) By this rolling, parts are kept from joining together. 


Wiſeman. 


(7.) Grind red-lead, or any other colour with ſtrong wort, 

_ Peacham. 
(8.) A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll a, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive appli- 

cation of all parts of the ſurface to a plane; as a cylin- 


der. 
revolution. 
directed. 
waves or volumes of water. 
tumultuouſly, 8. To revolve on an axis. 
moved with violence. | 
1.) ———— Fire muſt rend the ſky, | 
And wheel on th' earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 
Reports, like ſnow-balls, gather. full the farther they oll. 
3 Government M the Tongue. 
I'm pleas'd with my own work, Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball: of. earth and ſeas, 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it rol/ 
Along the vaſt abyſs. | | 6. 
(2.) He next eſſays. to walk, but downward preſs'd,. 
On four feet imitates his brother beaſt ; | + 
By ſlow degrees he gathers from the ground 


4. To move with the ſurface variouſly 


9. To be 


His legs, and to the ling chair is bound. Dryden. 
(3.) Thus the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 
When thirty rolling years have run their race. Dryden. 

| | Thou, light, 5 18 

Reviſit'ſt not theſe eyes, which roll in vain, 

To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 

A boar is chaf d; his noſtrils flames expire, | 

And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. Dryden. 


(5,) Twice ten tempeſtuous nights Io d, reſign'd | 
i | Pope. 
(6.) Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. Allen. 
Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but itſelf; and 


if the number and weight of it oll one way upon the poet 


changes that can happen, yet England will. be ſafe. emple. 


Till the huge ſurge roll d off, then. backward ſweep 


The reftuent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pate. 
Storms beat, and rolls the main; Ki 
On beat thoſe ſtorms, and voll the ſeas in vain. Po{e- 


— 


A ſhepherd's boy had gotten a roguy trick of cryin a wolf, 
L'EArange. 


| hh n. [of this word the moſt probable ety- _ 


Mark, xvii. 3. ſoaks through, uſe a roll to break the clots. 


Pope.. 


2 To run on wheels. 3 To perform a periodical 


5. To float in rough water. 6. To move as 
7. To fluctuate; to move 


Dryden. 


-  Aretling, ſurgeons always tun a roller with that yiew, 


. wii ere tell me, if thou dar'ſt, my conſcious ſoul, SF 
| at diff rent ſorrows: did within thee lt. Prior. 
The thoughts, which rb within my raviſh'd breaſt, 


To me, no ſter, th inſpiring gods ſuggeſt. Pope, 
In hey fad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. Pope. 


(8.) He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that roll 

In reſtleſs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys's Parafb. 
(9.) —+— = Down they fell | 

By thouſands, angel on archangel roll'4. Milton. 


RoLL, =. from the verb.] 1. The act of rolling; the- 


ſtate of being rolled- 2. The thing rolling. 3. 
[Roulear, Fr.] Maſs made round. 4. Writing rolled 
upon itſelf; a volume. 5. A round body, rolled along; 
a cylinder. 6. [ Roetulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 7. A 
regiſter z a catalogue. 8. Chronicle. 9. [Nele, Fr.] 
Part; office. Not in uſe. ; 164458 
(2.) Liſtening ſenates hang upon thy tongue, 
3 through the maze of eloquence | | 
A roll ot. periods, ſweeter than her ſong. Thomſon «. 


13 


(3.) Large volle of fat about his ſhoulders: clung, 


And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addiſon. 
To keep. ants. from. trees, encompaſs the four fingers 
breadth with. a circle or roll of wool newly plucked. Mort. 
(4) - Buſy angels ſpread 
The laſting roll, recording what we faid.. Prior. 


(5.) Where land is clotty, and a ſhower of rain comes that 


Mortimer .- 
(6:) Cromwell is made maſter. 

O* th' rolls and the king's-ſecretary.. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Darius made a decree, and ſearch was made in the houſe of 
the rollt, where the treaſures were laid up. Exra, vi. 1. 

The rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions, anſwers, 
and tranſactions in parliament are extant. | Hale. 

(7. ] Beaſts. only cannot diſcern beauty; and let them be in 
the roll of. beaſts, that do not honour it. Sidney. 

Theſe. ſigns have mark'd-me extraordinary, | 

And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, - _. es 

Jam not in the roll of common men. Shakeſp, Henry IV. 


The roll and liſt of that army doth remain. Davies. 
Of that ſhort oll of friends writ in my heart, 
There's noge, that ſometimes greet us not. | Donne. 


"Tis a mathematical. demonſtration, that theſe twenty - four 
letters adinit of ſo many changes in their order, and make ſuch: 
a long roll of differently ranged alphabets, not two of which are 
alike ;. that they could not all be exhauſted, though a million 
millions of writers ſhould each write above a thouſand alpha-- 


bets a- day, for the fpace of a million millions of years. Bentl. 


(8.) Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the herald's-70/,, 


Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden... 
lis chamber all was hanged about with rolls: | 
And old records, from antient times deriv'd. Spenſer. 
The eye of time beholds no name 
So bleſt as thine, in all the rolls of. fame. Pope. 


(9-) In human ſociety, every man has his 20 and ſtation aſ- 
ſigned him. | | 


L'EArange. 


Ro “LLE R. n. /. [rouleau, French; from roll. ] 1. e 


turning on its own axis, as a heavy ſtone to level walks. 
2. Bandage; fillet. we | N ; 
(I.) When a man tumbles a voller down a hill, the man. is 
the violent enforcer of the firſt. motion; but when it is 
once tumbling, the property of the thing itſelf. continues it. 
| ET | Hammond, 
The long ſlender. worms, that breed between the ſkin and: 
fleſh in the iſle of Ormuz and in India, are generally twiſted out. 
upon ſticks or rollers... | ay on the Creation. 
They . make the ſtring of the pole horizontal towards the 
lathe, conveying. and guiding the ſtring from the pole to the 
work, by throwing it over a roller, Mo vont Mech. Exer. 
Lady Charlotte, like a ſtroller, TY 
Sits mounted on the garden roller. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
(2+). Faſten not. your roller by tying a knot, leſt you hurt 
your patient, aber tio T3535 © Wiſjcana"'s Surgery. 
>andage being chiefly. to maintain tlic due dation of a 
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RO“LLI NTV. 2. % [rolling and pia. J un 
wood tapering at each end, with which paſte is moulded. 
The pin ſhould be as thick as a ro/lingpin. . Wiſeman, 


Ro'LLING-yRESsS. . / A cylinder rolling upon another 
cylinder by which engravers print their plates upon 


, paper. b 
Ro LLYPYOOL Y. 7. 
ball rolls into a certain place, it wins. 

roll ball into the pool. 7 | 

Let us begin ſome diverſion ; what d'ye think of 3 

or 4 country dance? Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 

Rbmace, A. J. [ramage, Fr.] A tumult; a buſtle; an 

active and tumultuous ſearch for any thing. 
monly written RUMMAGE, which ſee. 

8 This is the main motive 
Of this poſt haſte, and romage in the land. 

_ ROMANCE. »n. /. [roman, Fr. romanza, Italian. }] 
military fable of the middle ages ; a tale of wild adven- 
tures in war and love. 2. Ale; a fiction. In common 


te A ſort of game, in which, when a 


Shakeſp. 


ſpeech. | 5 
(1. ) What reſounds | | 
In fable or romance of Uther's ſon. Milton. 
A brave romance who would exactly frame, 
Firſt brings his knight from ſome immortal dame. Waller. 


Some romances entertain the genius; and ſtrengthen it by the 
noble ideas which they give of things ; 
truth of hiſtory. | 

(2.) A ſtaple of romance and lies, 

Falſe tears and real perjuries, 

Where ſighs and looks are bought and ſold, 

And love is made but to be told. 5 


Drygen's Du Freſnay. 


Prior. 


To RoMAN CE. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie; to forge. 
| Pamela. 


o 


This 1s ſtrange romancing. 
Roma'ncer. #. /. [from romance.] A lier; a forger of 
tales. 
The alluſion of the daw extends to all impoſtors, vain pre- 
tenders, and romancer's. 
Shall we, cries one, permit 
This leud romancer, and his bantering wit. Tate's Juv. 


To Ro'ManizE. v. 4. {from roman, Fr.] To latinize ; to 

fill with modes of the Roman ſpeech. | 3 

He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the words, 

he tranſlated, almoſt as much Latin as he found them. Dryd. 

Roma'nTiCK. adj, [from romance.] 1. Reſembling the 

tales of romances; wild. 2. Improbable ; falſe. 3. 
Fanciful ; full of wild ſcenery. 


(..) Philoſophers have maintained opinions, more | abſurd 
than any of the moſt fabulous poets or romantick writers. Keil. 
Zeal for the good of one's country a party of men have re- 


preſented, as chimerical and romantzich. Addiſon, 
(3.) The dun umbrage, o'er the falling ſtream, 
Romantic hangs. | Themſon's Spring. 


Ro'w1sH. adj. [from Rome.]  Popiſh. | . 

Bulls or letters of election only ſerve in the Romiſb countries. 
Rour. z. . 1. A rude, awkward, boiſterous, untaught 
girl. 2. Rough rude play. | 


courteſying pieces of formality, and your romts that have no 


regard to the common rules of civility. Arbuthnot. 
I, — Rom loving miſs 
Is haul'd about in gallantry robuſt, Thomſon. 


JO Ro, v. ». To play rudely, noiſily, and boiſterouſly. 
In the kitchen, as in your proper element, you can laugh, 
ſquall, and rem in full ſecurity. Swrift's Rules to Servants. 
Men preiume on the liberties taken in ronping. Clariſſa, 
Ro'nDEavu. mn. J. A kird of ancient poetry, commonly 


conſiſting of thirteen verſes; cf which eight have one 
rhyme and five another: it is divided into three ccuplets, 


1 a 


and at the end of the ſecond and third, the beginning of 
the rondeaz is repeated in an equivccal ſenſe, if poſſible. 


A round piece of Rowr. . 


A corruption of 
It is com- 


„ K 


but they corrupt the 


L'Eſtrange. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


(1.) She was in the due mean between one of your affected 


as pikes, ſalmons, and trouts. 


Tr. G. 


ln OD OS: 

FJ. An animal tinted in the growth: commonly 
pronounced unt. | | FF N 
My ragged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake, 

As done high towers in an earthquake; 

They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 
Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails, _ 
Ro'npLe. n. . [from round. ] A round maſs. 

Certain rondles given in arms, have their names according to 
their ſeveral colours, Peacham on Blazoning. 
Rox TOR. #. J [rognen, French, the loins. I know not 
certainly the meaning of this word.] A fat bulky 

woman. ee 88 n 


A 


Stenſer. | 


——— —— Give me, quoth I, | 
Aroint the witch ! the rump fed ronyon cries, Shakeſp. 
Rood. n. , [from red.] 1. The fourth part of an acre 
in ſquare meaſure. 2. A pole; a meaſure of ſixteen feet 
and a half in long meaſure. 3. [node, Saxon.] The 
croſs ; ſometimes an image of a faint. 
(1.) I've often wiſh'd that I had clear, 
For life, ſix hundred pounds a year, 
A terras-walk; and half a vf | 


Of land, ſet out to plant a wood. Swift. 
No ſtately larch-tree there expands a ſhade | 
O'er half a rood of Larifſean glade. Harte. 
(2.) — Satan, 
With head uplift *bove the wave, his other parts 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood. Milton. 


For ſtone fences in the North, they dig the ſtones for eighteen- 
pence a 709d, and make the walls for the ſame price, reckon- 


ing twenty-one foot to the cod or pole. Mortimer, 
; By the holy rod, | 
I do not like theſe ſeveral councils. Shakeſpeare. 


RoopLor T. 1. /. Ceed and /oft.] A gallery in the church 
on which reliques or images were ſet to view. 


ROOF. 2. /. [hnop, Sax. In the plural Sidney has rowers : 
now obſolete.) 1. The cover of a houſe. 2. The 
houſe in general. 3. The yault ; the inſide of the arch 
that covers a building. 4. The palate ; the upper part 
of the mouth. | | 
(.) Her ſhoulders be like two white doves, 
Perching within ſquare reyal roaves. 
Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd? 
No, rather I abjure all re, and chuſe 
To wage againſt the enmity o' th' air. 
2.) — [I] tell all ſtrictly true, 
If time, and foode, and wine enough accrue 
Within your roofe to us; that freely we 
May fit and banquet. | | Chapman. 
(3.) From the magnanimity of the Jews, in cauſes of moſt 
extreme hazard, thoſe ſtrange and unwonted reſolutions have 
grown, which, for all circumſtances, no people under the roof 
of heaven did ever match. Hooker. 
The quit 33 : 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heav'n, | 
Rais'd by your populous troops. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
In thy fane, the duſty ſpoils among, | ; 
High on the burniſh'd roof, my banner ſhall be 


Sidney. 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


_ 


— 


hung. 
2 | . Dryden. 
(4.) Swearing till my very roof was dry SES | 
With oaths of love. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the 
roof of my mouth, ere I ſhould come by a fire. Shakeſp. 
Some fiſhes have rows of teeth in the roofs of their mouths ; 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
1. To cover with a 


%u 


„ ROOF. v. a, [from the noun.] 
roof. 2. To incloſe in a houſe. | 
(1.) = He enter'd ſoon the ſhade. 1 
High roeft, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, Milton. 
| arge foundations may be ſefely laid; . 
Or houſes ro d, if friendly planets aid. Creech. 

I have not ſeen the remains of any Reman buildings, that 
have not been cc with vaults or arches,  Addiſen. 
(̃ 2.) Here had we now our country's henour rcd, | 
Were the grac'd perſen of our Bar quo preſent. © Skakeff. 


Roolrv, adj: [from roof.] Having roofs. 


— — Snakes, 
Whether to roofy houſes they repair, 
Or ſun themſelves abroad in open air, 
In all abodes of peſtilential kind 


S 


* 


\'To ep? | 
 ROOK. =. / ſhnoc, Saxon-]J 1. A bird reſembling a 
crow: it feeds not on carrion, but grain. 2. [Rocco, 
Italian.] A common man at cheſs. 3. A cheat; a 
trickiſh rapacious fellow. . | | 
| (1.) Augurs, that underſtood ralations, have, | 
By magpies, and by choughs, 'and rooks, brought forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. SLakeſp. Macbeth. 
Huge flocks of riſing rocks forſake their food, | 
And crying ſeek the ſhelter of the wood. 
The jay, the roc, the daw — 
Aid the AT concert. 
(2.) So have I ſeen a king on cheſs, 
His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, 
Shifting about grow leſs and leſs, | 
With here and there a pawn. Dryden's Songs. 
(3.) J am, like an old 70k, who is ruined by gaming, 
forced to live on the good fortune of the puſhing young men. 
OT: | | Wycherley, 
To Rook. v. *. [fiom the noun.] To rob; to cheat. 
They r00k'd upon us with deſign, | 3 
To out- reform and undermine, . Hudibras. 
How any one's being put into a mixed herd of da boys, 
and there learning to rco# at ſpan-farthing, fits him for con- 
verſation, I do not ſee. Locke on Education. 


Roo'xtky. n. /. [from rat.] A nurſery of rooks. 
No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, is 


Dryden. 
Thomon's Spring. 


more contemplative than this court. Pope. 
RO OE Y. adj. [from rock.] Inhabited by rooks. 
Light thickens, and the crow „ 
Makes wing to th' rooky wood. Sbabeſp. Macbeth. 
ROOM. x. /, num, Saxon; rums, Gothick.] 1. Space; 


extent of place great or ſmall. 2. Space or place unoc- 


cupied. 3. Way unobſtructed. 4. Place of another; 
ſtead. 5, Unobſtructed opportunity. 6. Poſſible ad- 
miſſion; poſſible mode. 
ſo much of a houſe as is incloſed within partitions. 

(I.) With new wonder, now he views, | 


To all delight of human ſenſe expos'd 
In narrow room, nature's whole wealth. Milton. 
If you will have a young man to put his travels into a little 
rcom, and in ſhort time gather much, this he muſt do. Bacon. 
(2.) The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants; and 
that before they ſhall want room by encreaſing and multiplying, 
there may be new heavens and a new earth. Bentley. 
(3.) Make room, and let him ſtand before our face. Shak. 
What train of ſervants, what extent of field, | 
Shall aid the birth, or give him room to build? Creech. 
This paternal regal power, being. by divine right, leaves no 
room for human prudence to place it any where. Locke. 


(.) In evils, that cannot be removed without the manifeſt 


ge of greater to ſucceed in their Nu wiſdom of neceſſity 
muſt give place to neceſſity. mo | Hooker. 
For better ends our kind redeemer dy'd, 


Or the fallen angels roms will be but ill ſupply'd. Roſcom. 
Buy contributing to the contentment of other men, and ren- - 


dering them as happy as hes in our power, we do God's work, 
are in his place and room. Calamy's Sermons. 


( 5.) When this princeſs was in her father's court, ſne was 


ſo celebrated, that there was no prince in the empire, who had 
room for ſuch an alliance, that was not ambitious of gaining 
her into his family. 


as leaves no 70071 to reflect on the great author of them. Att. 
(6.) Will you not look with pity on me ? 

Is there no hope? is there no room for pardon ? 

8.) I found the prince in the 'next 700m, --, 121 

Waſhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, Sbaleſp. 


4 


 Dryden's Georgicks. + 


Roo'mace. n. /. [from room.] Space; place. 


To RoosrT. w. v. 


7. An apartment in a houſe ; 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 
It puts us upon fo eager a purſuit of the advantages of life, 


4. Philips. 
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If when ſhe appears in th? ds mʒpj. 
Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtruck dumb; 
Know this, | | | 
Tn een / Rs $eg7 ATT 
And to love true, | _ | | * 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. Suckling. 
In a prince's court, the only queſtion a man is to aſk is, 
whether it be the cuſtom of the court, or will of the prince, to 
be uncovered in ſome roο and not in others. Stillingfleet. 
It will afford me a few pleaſant rooms, for ſuch a friend as 
yourſelf, | Pope. 


Man, of all ſenſible creatures, has the fulleſt brain to his 
E for the lodging of the intellective faculties : it muſt 


e a ſilent character of hope, when there is good ſtore of e mage 


and receipt, where thoſe powers are ſtowed. Wotton. 


RooMINx ESS. n. /. [from roomy.] Space; quantity of 


extent. 


Roo'my. adj. [from room.] Spacious ; wide; large. 


With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, _, 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her an Dryden. 
This ſort of number is more roomy; the thought can turn 
itſelf with greater eaſe in a larger compals. Dryden. 


Roos r. n. /. [ bnorr, Saxon.] 1. That on which a bird 


fits to ſleep. 2: The act of Peeping: 
(1.) Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 
He clap'd his wings upon his t, and ſung. 
(2.) A fox ſpied out a cock at rogft upon a tree. 
Large and ſtrong muſcles move the wings, and ſupport the 
body at roof, Derham's Phyſico-Theotogy. 


roc ſlen, Dutch; of the ſame etymology 
1- To ſleep as a bird. 2. To lodge. In 


Dryden. 


with reſt] 
burleſque. | | | 
(1.) The cock roofed at night upon the boughs. L' lr. 
ROOT. 2. / [rot, Swediſh ; rod, Daniſh.] 1. That part 
of the plant which reſts in the ground, and ſupplies the 
ſtems with nouriſhment. 2. The bottom; the lower 
part. 3. A plant of which the root is eſculent. 4. The 
original; the firſt cauſe. 5. The firſt anceſtor, 6. 

Fixed reſidence. + 7. Impreſſion ; durable effect. | 
(1.) The layers will in a month ſtrike cot, being planted in 
a light loamy earth. | Evelyn Kalendar. 
When you would have many new roots of fruit trees, take a 
low tree and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon the 
ground, and caſt earth upon them, and every twig will take 
oot. | ” Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

A flow'r in meadow ground, amellus call'd ; 
And from one root the riſing ſtem beftows | 

A wood of leaves. Dryden's Virgits Georgicks. 
In October, the hops will ſettle and ſtrike root againſt ſpring. 
5 | | | ; Mortimer Huſbandry. 
8422.) Deep to the roots of hell the gather'd breach 


They faſten'd. Milton. 


Theſe ſubterraneous vaults would be found eſpecially about 


the roots of the mountains. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(3.) Thoſe plants, whoſe roots are eaten, are carrots, turnips, 


and radiſhes. | Watts. + 
Nor were the cole-worts wanting, nor the root, 
Which after-ages call Hybernian fruit. Harte. 


(A.) The love of money is the root of all evil, is a truth uni- 


verſally agreed in. | Temple. 
„ BoB It was ſaid, + PET | 
That myſelf ſhould be the root, and father _ 5 
Of many kings. 5 6 ; Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Why did my parents ſend me to the ſchools, - ; 
That I with knowledge might enrich my mind? 
Since the deſire to Tidy firſt made men fools,” 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind. Davies. 
But from the author of all ill, could ſpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race | | 6: ba 
Of mankind in one root. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


They were the roots, out of which ſprang two diſtinct people, 


under two diſtin governments, Locle. 
1.) Having this way eaſed the church, as they thought, of 
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things alſo, which had taken a grea dal ronger and | "UE _  Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
_ Foot. rac nh (2.) I cannot but 'confeſs myſelf e of 7 — in 


That love took deepeſt root, which _ did grow. Dryden. a book, which was to provide chains for all mankind, I ſhould 

E Roo r. wv. x. [from the noun.] 1. To fix the root; to find nothing but a rote of fand. Locle. 
AN farinto the eüfth. 2. To 8 up earth: AS, the To Rors:' v. . [from the noun.] To draw out into vit- | 
* roots the garden. 3: To fink deep. coſities; to concrete into glutinous filaments, * 


x.) Her fallow leas | | Such bodies 2 follow the touch of another body, No | 
© The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory | Nees ſtick to themſelves : and therefore rope and draw them- 
Doth vt upon. Shatsſp Hen v. ves in threads; as pitch, glue, and birdlime. Bacon, 
Underneath the grove of fycamoyr, | | F this cloſe veſſel place the earth accurs'd, r 
That weſtward root /h, did I ſee your ſon. Shakeſd But fill'd brimful with wholeſome water firſt, 


The rig af; 16. brood of the ungod, 1 ſhall not take deep Then run it through, the drops will rope around. Ben. | 


rooting from baſtard flips, nor lay any foundation. Wifd. Ro'yEDANCER. #. 1. [rope and dancer.] An artiſt Who 
After a year's wwofing, then ſhaking doth the tree good, by dances on a rope.” 
looſening of the earth. Bacon.  Salvian, amongſt publick ſhews, mentions the Petaminarii ; ; 
The coulter muſt be proportioned to the ſoil, betavſe, in probably derived from the Greek rerdo dai, to fly, and may 
deep grounds, the weeds root the deeper. Mortimer. fefer to ſuch kind of ropedancers. Wilkins. 
(3.5 If any irregularity chanced to intervene, and cauſe miſ- Statius, poſted on the higheſt of the two ſummits, the people 
ie he gave them mot leave to 7 15 and faſten by regarded with terror, as they look upon a daring r oy 
concealment. | Fell. whom they expect to fall every moment. ddiſon. 


Jo Roor, v. a. from the noun.] 1. To fix deep in. the Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of one * our 
earth. 2. To impreſs deeply. 3. To turn up out of nimbleſt tumbles or ropedazcers, and fell foul upon John Bull, 
the ground; to radicate ; to extirpate: with a particlez to ſnatch the cudgel he had in his hand. F Arbuthnot. 
as, cut or ub. 4. To deſtroy ; to baniſh : with particles. Ro'piness. 2. /. [from ropy.] Viſcoſity; glutinouſneſs. 

(1.) When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, O'PEMAKER, Or roper. n. %. [rope and maker.] One who 


And rooted foreſts fly before their rage, maths ropes to ſell. 

At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. Dryden. — The ropemaker bear me wineſs, | 
Where th' impetuous torrent ruſhing down ; That I was ſent for nothing but a rope. Shakeſpeare. 

Huge craggy ſtones, and rooted trees had thrown, Ro'eery. n. 1 [from rope. Rogue's tricks. See RopE- 

They left their courſers. Dudens AMneis. mics. 


(.) The great important end that God deſigns it for, the What ſaucy merchant was this, that was ſo full of his ropery d 
bg pres of mankind, ſufficiently ſhews the neceſſity of its _ Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 


ing rooted deeply in the heart, and put beyond. the danger of Ro- PETRICK. 7. /. [rope and trick. ] Probably rogues | 


bein torn up by any ordinary violence. South. 

They have ſo rooted heralkives in the opinions of their party, tricks ; tr rho Oda he glu 75 halter. . 
that they cannot hear an objection with patience. Watts. She may perhaps call him half 2 ſcore knaves, or ſo: an he. 
— 795 He's a rank w nod, | begin once, he'll rail in his ropetricks, Shakeſpeare. 

And bst. Shakeſpeare's * VIII. Ro V. adj. [from rope.] Viſcous; tenacious; CON 

Soon ſhall we drive back Alcibiades, © © + Aſk for what price thy venal tongue was fold ; 8 
Who, like a boar too ſavage, doth root 1h Cough wither'd truffles, oy wine, a diſh | 
His country's peace. Fbaleſp. Timon of 1 otten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh. Dryden 5 Juv, 

The Egyptians think it fin or to rot up or to bite Take care | 

Their leeks or onions, which they ſerve with holy rite. Thy muddy bey'rage to ſerene, and drive 
| Raleigh's Hiftory of the Warld. Precipitant the baſer ropy lees. Philips. | 

Root up wild olives from thy labcur'd lands. Dryden. The contents ſeparated from it are 8 roty, and 


ſometimes only a grey and mealy, light ſubſtance. Blackmore, 
RO'QUELAURE. n. /. [French.] A cloak for men. 

The thorns he rooted. out, the rubbiſh clear'd, Within the roguelaure's claſp thy hands are pent. Gay. 

And bleſt th* obedient field. Dryden. RO RAT T ION. 2. , [roris, Lat.] A falling of dex: Dia. 

| (4 4.) Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heav*n. Milton. Ro'ri D. adj. [roridus, Lat.] Dewy. 

vain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe, A vehicle conveys it through leſs acceſſible cavities into the 

If conſcience roots up all our inward peace. Grandille. liver, from thence into the veins, and ſo in a rorid ſubſtance 

Ro OTE p. a4). from root, ] Fixed ; deep ; radical. through the capillary cavities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, RO RITTER Os. adj. [res and fero, Lat.] gelen dew. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Sbaleſp. Di#. 


The danger 1s great to. them, who, on a weaker foundation 27 ros and fluo Latin. Flowing with 
do yet ftand firmly rooted, and grounded i in the love of Chriſt. meu 75 [ Pius, ] | 8 = * 


Hammond Fundamentals. 
You always: joined a violent defire of perpetually changing Ro'sary. n. J. [reſarium, Latin,] A bunch of beads, eo 


The royal huſbandman appear'd, 
And plough'd, and ſow'd, and tld; 


plates with a roofed lazineſs.. | Sa oſſt to Gay. wane oy 5 8 their | Prayers, | 
o roſary thi 
ROOTEDLY. adv. [from rooted. ] Es ot ; ſtrongly. Her very ſyllables are beads. : RO TI 
They all do hate him'as rootedly as Shakeſpear . Every day propound to yourſelf a roſary or chaplet of good 
RO O TY. aj, [from root.] Full of roots. Dit. works, to preſent to God at night, 7. aylor. 


ROPE. n. /. [nap, Saxon; reep, roop, Dutch.] 1. A Ro'scrp. 44. [roſcidus, Latin.] Dewy ; abounding with . 


cord; a ſtring; a halter; a cable; a haulſer. 2. Any dew; conſiſting of dew, 
Tow of things depending: as, @ rope of onions. Wine is to be forborn in conſumptions, for the ſpirits of 


(1.) Thou drunken flave, I ſent thee for a rope, - wine prey upon the r9ſcid juice of the body. Bacon. 
And told thee to what purpoſe. Shakeſp: = Err. The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind of earth 
An anchor, let down by a rope, maketh a found ; and yet than upon another; for that earth is moſt roſcid. Bacon. 


hb rope is no ſolid body, Ne the ſound can aſcend; Bacon. ROSE. u. . [ro/e, F r. roſa, Lat.] A flower 
Who would not gueſs there might be . 40 | The flower of the roſe is compoſed of ſeveral leaves, which 


The fear of gallowſes and ropes are placed circularly, and expand in a beautiful order, whoſe 
Before their eyes, mi * J leafy flower-cup afterwards becomes a roundiſh or oblong arch 1 
Their animoſities a while 8227555 8 Hudibras. 0m: incloſing ſeveral * hairy * to which * 
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| bh million, which maketh it a ſair carnation... en 
Ws SIE RK. n. / [rofier, „ A roſebuſh. mh 
F | Wor why ye ellaw golden hair a 41 2 ny”, 
SAR as, trumly woven, and in treſſeg vyrou 5 5 4 n 
* Ne other tire ſhe on her head did wear, «6s N 1 
* crown d with a 9 * youre e 4 * 


* 
* 


Ross. pret. of es 


. fovak under the ban 


Ro! SED. adj. { rom the noun. ] Crimſoned; fluſhed, + 
Can you blame her, being a maid yet roſed over with the 
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added; it is a ho - pithy und, for the mol part beſet yah 
Piiekles, and hath pinnated leaves : the 8 are, 1. The 
wild briar, 9.5 1057 or hep- tree. 2. Wild briar or dog reſe, 


Wich larg eps. 3. The liſh apple- bearing 
wk "roſe. . wild Burnet- eared 3 pi he 23 ig 


wild Burtiet-leded roſe, with variegated leaves. % The ſtriped 
Scotch r9/e.” 7. The ſweet hriar or eglantine. 8. Sweet briar, 
with a double flower. All the other ſorts of roſes are originally 
of foreign growth, but are hardy e to endure the cold of 
our climate in the open air, and produce beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. Miller. 
Mlazke uſe of thy falt hours, ſeaſon the flayes 
For tubs and baths, bring down the 2% cheek'd youth 
To th" tub faſt and the diet. 
Patience thou young and roſe lipp'd cherubin. 
Here without thorn the roſe. 
This way of 
buſhes, fail; in 


Shakeſp. 
Milton. 
rocuring autumnal roſes will, in moſt : oh 
ome good bearers, it will ſucceed. Boyle. 
For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms. Pope. 


To ſpeak any thing with ſafety 
ſo as not afterwards to be diſcovered. ? 


By y dehiring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, we mean; 


in ſociety and compotation, from the ancient cuſtom in ſympo- 
| fiack meetings, to wear ek pl of roſes about their heads, 


Brown 5 e Errours. 


| Eve roſe and went forth mong 2 fow rs. 

Ros EAT E. adj. [roſat, Fr. from roſe.] 
roſes. 2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. 

81.) I come, ye ghoſts ! prepare your roſeate bow'rs, 


Celeſtial palms and ever blooming flow'rs. Pope. 
(2.) Here pride has ſtruck her lofty fail 

That roam'd the world around; 
Here raſeate beauty cold and pale 

Has left the power to wound: N _ Boyle, 


rance of a 


virgin crimſon of modeſty, if the deny the ap 
| Sha eſp. Henry V. 


naked blind boy ? 


Rose-MALLOW. #. 15 A plant larger than the common 


_ Ro! 60 . [from roſe.]-. A 1 en for painters. 


_ mallow. . Miller. 
Ro' SEMARY- n. BY "af marinas, Lat, 1 A vertcilat plant. 


era? » 


Bedlam Denman with roaring voices, 1 of 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ;. 
And with this horrible obje&, from low farms, 


Inforce their chari | Sbhaleſp. King L Lear. | 
Arima their cell 
Dryden. 


| Set rows of roſemary. with flowering ſten. 
* Roſemary is mall, but a v 4 nd ſnrub; the prin- 
4 


load uſe of it is to ene 0 mbers, and in decoctions for 
waſhing. 


The, neig n 11 
Fiollow'd with wiſtfu look the damſel dier, EF 7 
Sprigg'd roſema 5 the lads and laſſes bore. ES Gay. 


RosE-NOBLE, . 
| emly ſixteen ſhillings, 


The ſucceeding kings coined l . double TOY, 


_ nobles, the great ſoyereigns with the ſame inſcription, Feſus 9 


Camden Remains. 
Ro! SEWATER. 3 7. 1. 12 and en. Water diſtilled from +1 


autem tranfiens fer medium eorum ibat, 


roſes. i £ 
Attend him with 4 {ver baſon Ze of, 
Full of roſewater, -* boy | Shake are. 
His drink ſhould be cooling; as fountain, water with roſe- © 
water and ſugar of roſes,” Wiſeman's Surgery. 


rind ceruſs with a weak water of om 15 and ver- 


Shakeſp, Timon of Athens. | 


Milton. | 
1. Roſy ; fult of 


Mortimer's Hefbandry. 


An Engliſh gold coin, in value anci- 


; 


| 6 * 
bebe n; he; Fei 22 Latio.] 


0 15 12 N \ 


ROSIN. 1. . 


"Yy; Lope turpentine ; a juice of the pine. | 2. Any a 


inſpiſſated mattef of yegetables, that diſſolxes jn ſpirit. 

_—_ The billows from the kindling prow reti * 1 
Pitch, rofin, ſearwood on red wings aſpire. ' Garth. 

14.) Ta contains little of a volatile ſpit ; its off or fixed 
oil, which is bitter and aftringent, cannot be extracted but by 
rectifled ſpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Te Ro'stw. v. a, [from the noun.] To rub with roſin. 

Bouzebeus who could ſweetly ſing, 


Or with the ro/in'd bow torment the ſing. I: Gay. 


Robs v. adj, [from '/9/in.]. Reſembling roſin. The e. 


ample ſhould perhaps be roſelh. See ROSSEL, _ 
he beſt (oil is that upon a ſandy gravel or ro/iny ſand. Temp. 


RO'SSEL. n. /. A true rofz/ or light land, whether white 


or black, is what thay are uſually planted We 

0 Mortimer's H Mondi. 
Ro'ssELLY. adj. [from | rol.) In Eſſex, moory land is 

thought to be the moſt proper: that which I have ob- 


bottom. 


of ſhips. | 
He brought to Ttaly an hundred ind ten roſtrated gallies of 
the fleet of Mithridates. rbuthnot. 


RO! STRUM. n. 


„ [Latin.} t. The beak of a bird, 2. 


The beak of a ſhip. 3. The ſcaffold whence oratours 


| harangued: 4. The pipe which conveys. the diſtilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common alembicksz alſo, a 
crooked ſcifſars, ' which: the ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for 
the dilatation of wounds. Quincy. 
(3. ) Velpaſian eretted a column in Rome, upon whoſe top was 

the prow of a ſhip, in Latin refrum, which gave name to the 
common pleading place in Rome, where orations were made, 
being built of the prows of thoſe ſhips of Antium, which the 
Romans overthrew. Peacham on Drawing. 

| Myſelf ſhall mount the mee in his favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. Aduiſon. 


Ro!s v. adj, [roſeus, Latin.) Reſembling a roſe in 11: "Ih | 


Pi” © colour, or fragrance. + 45 
en the / fing red morning fair, 


Weary of a AN ne,, IRE: 
Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air, Spenſer, 
g A ſmile that glow'd 245507 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. - Milton, 
Faireſt b oom! do not ſlight 22 88 
That age, which you may know fo ſoen ; 
The 79 er go morn reſigns her light, 
And mil ry to the noon. OOO = Walker, 
As Theſlal ian Reds the raco adorn, 7 
So reſy.colour'd Helen is the pride. 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece babdes:! '\ Dryden, 
While blooming youth and gay delight - bed IP 
Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 3 „ 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right 1 
To triumph oer this deſtin d breaſt. _ G . | 
To ROT. v. . Inoran, Saxon; 3 rotten, Duck], Jo pu- 
trify; ; to loſe the coheſion of its parts. * | 
| man may rot even here. * Shakeſpeare. 
From hour to hour we ripe.and ripe, | | 
"And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. * \ Shatep. 


Being more nearly expoſed to the air and weather, the 

| of the animals would ſuddenly corru 
would likewiſe all or in time, except thoſe hien were ſecured 
dy the extraordinary ſtrength of their parts Mood ward. 


To Ror. v. a. To make'putrid; to wing to corruption. 


No wood ſnone that was cut down alive 
Fond in ſtock and root while it grew. il 
Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern, {| 7 


bat fuch as was 


Ro r. 1. J [from the verb.] i. A diſtemper among ſheep, 


in which their 5k are wall. 2 e putrid 


55 n. n 
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ſerved to be the beſt ſoil is a raſſely top, and a brick earth 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ros T RATED. adj. N e Lat. 1 Adorned with beaks 


Mt and rot; the "res 


| Becon. 
And rats, with endleſs rain, the e re year. Drjden, 4 


— — 53 


1 e tr.) In an unlucky 
1 05 45 15 * Fin of the mange, an 


o'r. 


FE, the ſheep died of thi Tet, the.” 
t a Soole 8 OR 'thrave. 


. . \ ö þ 


The cattle Mun of. rot and mutrain die. 


lh q N W The wool: of Ireland ſuffers under no defect, the country 


ge generally full ſtocked with. ſheep, and the boi Hy ſub- 

50 to other 7 than of hunger. Tenpla. 
(2.) Brandy ſcarce prevents the ſudden rot 

Of freezing noſe,” and quick decaying feet. Philips. 


Ro'Tary. adj. [rota, Latin,] Whirling as a wheel. Did. 

RofrarED. ag, [rotetus, Lat.] Whirled round. 

RorA“T io *. /. rotation, Fr. rotatio, Latin.) 
act of whirling round like a wheel ;. the ſtate of being ſo 
whirled round; whirl. 2. Viciſſitude of ſucceſſion. 


(1.) Of this kind is ſome di 
Gam Eaſt to Welt ;' as the main, float and refloat of the ſea, by 
conſent of the univerſe as part of the diurnal motion. , 

By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts haye their ſuc- 


: . 
Y 5 
; 5 2 


ceſſive invention, perfection, and traduction from one people 


to another. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid rotation of 
the wheels. Neruton s Optichs. 
In the paſſions wild rotation toſt, 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt. Pope. 
In fond rotation ſpread the ſpotted wing, 
And ſhiver every feather with deſire. Thomſon. 


ROTA TOR. n. /. [Latin.] That which gives a circular 
motion: 
This articulation is ſtrengthened by ſtrong muſcles; on the 
inſide by the triceps and the four little rotators. Wiſeman. 
_Rore. 1. J. [por, Saxon, mary] 1. [ Note, old French. ] 
A harp ; a lyre. Obſolete. [Routine, Fr.] Words 


words without comprehenſion of the ſenſe. - 
(I.) Wele couthe he ſing, and playen on a rote. Chaucer, 
Worthy of great Phœbus' rote, 
The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote, 


That all the gods admir'd his lofty note. Spenſer. 
( (2.) Furſt rehearſe. this ſong by rote, 77 | 
To each word a warbling note. , Shateſp.. 
Thy loved did read by rote, and could not ſpell. Shake ſp. 
He rather ſaith it by rote to Mane than that he can 
throughly believe it. Bacon's Eſavs. 
All this he underſtood b rote, 
And as occaſion ſery'd A7 quote. Hudibras. 
Learn Ariſtotle's rules by rote, 
And at all hazards boldly quote. Swrft's Miſcel. 


To RoTE. v. a. [from the noun.]- To kx in the memory, 
without informing the underſtanding. 
1. Speak to the people 
Words roted in your tongue; baſtards and Hllables 
Of no allowance to your bolom' s truth. 


 Shakeſp. | 


y Ro. . /. [rot and gut.] Bad beer. wy 


| They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind of flat rotgut, 
| | we with a bitter dreggiſh ſmall liquor, Harvey... 


Ro THEA-NAILS. 2. / [a corruption of rudder.]. Among 


1 the rudder frons of ip ep Bailey. 
Ro! TTEN. adj. from ret.] 1. Putrid; carious ; putre- 
ſcent. 2. Not firm; not truſty. 3. Not ſound ; not 


bard. 4. Fetid; ſtinking. 
(.) Truſt not to rotten planks. Shaleſp. Ant, and Cleop. 
—— Proſperity begins to mellow, 


And drop into the rottex mouth of death.  Shakeſp. 

O bliſs-breeding fun, draw from the earth | 
(el Rotten humidity ; below thy fiſter's, orb 

Infect the air. Sbateſp. Timon. 


which 


Beth cloſe to another apple that is ſound; or when Ps 
Bacon. 


6d = Be utrefied, is added to other bodies. 1 
raſs as 25 wood; and ſteel no more 

Regards than reeds. Sandys's rates 
[44 WH groweth by a dead ſtub of a tree, and about the be of 
con. 


rotten trees, and takes his j N from wood . 


5, . Fobnſon:\" 


Milton, Jy 


. The 


, of bodies to rotation 


uttered by mere memory 7 Lac meaning; memory of 


_ ſhipwrights, nails with very full heads vied or ftp | 


"There is by invitation or excitation; as when a rotten apple 
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"They 1 from the rotten wh * | 


N + And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke. _ 4 Din 
4.) Hence, rotten thing, or T ſhall any of be . 
98 Out of thy garments.  Coriolanus, 

(3.) They were left moiled with dirt Wh 25 reaſon of 
ame of the rotter Way. X nolles's Hi 7 "the Turks, 


(A.) You common cry of curs whole breath 1 hat 
We As reck o th' rotten Fd agar yon a 5 
Ro'rrexness.' n. , [from rotten. ]. State of being rotten ; 
cariouſnefs ; putrefaction. 
Diſeas'd ventures, 1 BY 
Ee play with all infirmities for geld, 3755 

Whic rottenneſs lends nature!  Shabeſp, C 

If che matter ſtink and be oily, it is a certain 
rottenneſs. . 
RO TU ND. 4% [retends, Fr. rotundus, 

circular ; ſpherical. - 

The croſs figure of the chridian temples is more proper for 
ſpacious buildings than the rotu-d of the heathen ; the eye is 
much better filled at firſt entering the NO but ſuch as are 
built in the form of a croſs, gives us a greater variety. Add. 

RoTu'xnpiroLious. 2 Letundus and foie, Lat.] Hav- 
ing round leaves. | 
Ror v! ay «anos *. * 9 Lat. e F 4 from 


: . 
34 
: 


J 
mbeline. 
_ of a 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
7 9 Round ; 


rotund.] | Roundnels ; ; ſphericity: ; circulatity. / 
> Girevlartiyes 
1.) Thou all- -ſhaking thunder, 


gucke flat the thick rotundit ty o' th' world. Shakeſp. 
With the rotandity common to the atoms of all fluids, there 
is ſome r in bulk, 1 all fluids would be alike in 


weight. Grew. 


Who aal part with theſe lid bleſſings, for the little fan 
taſtical 1 of a ſmooth emu and rotundity of a 
globe? Bentley t Sermons. 

12.0 Rotundity' is an emblem of eternity, that has neither 
beginning nor end. Addiſon on Medals. 
Korn NDO- . J. [rotondo, Italian JA building formed 
round both 1n the inſide and outſide; 121 as the pantheon 
at Rome. Trevou-x. 


T o ROVE. v. 3. (. of WS, Danith, to range for plunder. ] 
917 5 ramble ; to range; to wander. 
Thou'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars ſurfeits, to go rowe with one 
That's yet unbruis'd. | Hot Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
Faultleſs ou dropt from his unerring ſkill, | 
With the bare power to fin, ſince free of will; 
Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 3 
For who has power to walk, has power to rove. - Arbuth. 
If we indulge the frequent rife and roving of parton, we 


F 


theidby ocure an unattentive habit. Haun. 
I view'd th” effects of that diſaſtrous flame, | 

Which kindled by th' imperious queen of love, . 

Conftrain'd me from my native re” to- robe. Pope. 


To Rove. v. a. To wander over. 
Rowing the field, I ce 'd 
A goodly tree far diſtant to behold, 
Loader with fruit of faireſt colours. 
Cloacina as the town ſhe'row'd, | 
A mortal ſcavenger the ſaw, ſhe low d. "Gay. 
Ro'ver. n. . [from rowe.] 1. A Nate a ranger. o $- 
A fickle inconſtant man. 3. A robber; 3 4a pirate. 4. 
At Rovers. Without any particular aim. 
(3-) This is the caſe of rovers by land, as ſome cantons in 
Arabia, | Bacon's Holy War. 
(4.) Nature ſhoots not ' at rovers: even inanimates, though 
they know not their perfection, yet are they not carried on by a 
blind unguided! impetus; but that, which directs them, knows 
it. Tm Glanville's Scepfie. 
Providence never es” at robert: there” is an arrow 4 — 
flies by night at well; as' by day, and God i is the perſon th: 


Milton Par. Left. 


ſhoots it. | auth Sermons 
Men of great readin ie their talents on Leia meaneſt ſub- 
jets ; this is a kind of ſhooting at rvers. Bo mat ton. 
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n n. I. Heute, Fr W Rn” 


De . 


no ad. Rs "Wd 1 nouns, Dutch.) 1 witch roughens one, gives. ts and that * * 


1 Not ſmooth; rugged ; having inequalities on the ſur- which Virgil ſtudied in his v | den. 
face. 2. Auſtere to the taſte; as, rough wine, 3. zh! where mult needy poet ſeek for aid, r 
Harſh to the ear. 4. Rugged of temper; elegant 7 N her ts ——_ EE _ I invade! F Ta ' . 5 
manners; not ſoft; coarſe; not civil; ſevere z not mild; © Roughene 8 ren e Kain. 11055 1 a 
rude. 5. Not gentle ; not 3 by eaſy operation. To-Rovu! GHEv. b. u, To grow rough. 
- 6. Harſh to the mind; ſevere. ard featured; not The broken 8.7 8 | 
delicate. 8. Not poliſhed J not Gniſhed by art : as, @ Aſcending roughens into rigid Pits. | Thomſon" 5 Spring) | | 
rough diamond. g. Terrible; dreadful. 10; Rugged; 7. RovohUU w v. a, [rough and hew.] To give to wy; 1 | 
diſordered in appearance; coarſe. 11. u e } thing the firſt appearance of form. HY 
ſtormy; boiſterous.* 12. Hairy. There's a divinity that ſhapes our end, 5 1 
| (4. — — The fiend |  Roughbew them how we will. | 640%. Hamlet. 1 
Oer bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, ben, or rare, I The whole world, without art and dreſs, | ES 0 
Purſues his way. Milton. Would be but one great n n | 
Were the mountains ken all away, the remaining parts And mankind but a ſavage herd, . n . 
would be more unequal than the rougheſt ſea; whereas the face For all that nature has confert'd; * „„ 9 
of the earth ſhould reſeinble that jaw the calmeſt ſea, if ſtill in This does but roughhexw and — bt 8 * 
the form of its firſt maſs. Burnet's Theory. © Leaves art to poliſh and refine, Hudibras. | 418 
(3-) Mott by the numbers judge a poet's ſong, Rov'cnnswn. particip. adj. 1. Rugged; unpoliſhed ; | 9 


And ſmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. Pepe. uncivil; unrefined. 2. Not yet nicel bniſhed. | 
(4-) A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough, (1.) A roughhewwn ſeaman, Ms 3 before a juſtice for 


A wolf; n worle, a fellow all in buff. l Shatoſptare: Cs rene ana $00 be 
. y him ordered away to priſon; and 
0 Strait w th « band of ſoldiers tall 12 8 „Davidei, Would not ſtir; ſaying, it was better to ſtand —— he was, | 
The booby Phaon only was unkind, 55 13 a). eee e e Bacon's Apophthegms. " 
A ſurly 3 rough H tons ind l Prior. 11 oy 74 5 2 PROP 4 cad conſtruRtion of this roughbewwn = 
(5.) He gave not the king time to proſecute that gracious 2 tim # Eng: " — Howel's Vocal Foreft. _ 
method, but forced him to a quicker and rougher remedy, Rov/GHLY. adv [from rough.] ' 1. With uneven ſurface ; 5 ö 1 


Clarendon, with aſperities on the ſurface. 2. Harſhly,; uncixilly; 
Hippocrates ſeldom mentions the doſes of his medicines, rudely. 3. Severely ; without tenderneſs. 4. Auſterely 


which is ſomewhat ſurprizing, becauſe his purgatives are gene- to the taſte. 5. Boiſterouſly ; tempeſtuouſ] 6: Ar 
rally very rough and ftrong. 13 ; Arbuthnot on Coins. to the ear. 5” 73 P * 5 rſhly 


— 


(6. ) Kind words prevent a geod deal-of that perverſeneſs, oy . ) Ne Mammon would there let him 1008 remain, * 
which rough and e d uſage often produces in generous For terror of the torments manifold, _ | 14 
minds. Locke. In which the damned ſouls he did behold, 11 

(7.) A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage "es - But roughly him beſpake. «Spenſer. 1 * 

Deform' d, unfeatur 'd, and a ſkin of buff. Dryden. ; Rebuf d, and roughly ſent to priſon, a 8 , | 1 

5. Before the cloudy van, 5 3 immediate heir of England! was this eaſy?  Shakeſp. {1 

On the rough edge of battle ere It join'd, 63.) —— Some friends of vice ce Py the Hh 1 
Satan advanc'd. Milton. That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden. 1! 


ug n 9 Rov' GHNESS- , { from rough.] 1. Superficial aſperity; _ 1 
The brackiſh/00ze his manly grace deforms. _ Pope. | 8 __ rface. 2. AI to the taſte. 3. 
(11.) Come what come may, aſte of aſtringency. 4. Harſhneſs to the ear. 5. 


Time and the hour run through the roughef day.” Shakeſp. Ruggedneſs of temper ; coarſeneſs of manners; tendency | 
7 Rou'cHcasT. w. a. [rough and caft.)' 1. To mould to rudeneſs ; coarſeneſs of behaviour and addreſs. 6. 1 


without nicety or elegance; to form with aſperities and Abſence of delicacy. 7. Severity; violence of diſcipline. HB 
inequalities. 2, To form any thing in its firſt rudiments. | 8. Violence of operation in medicines. . Unpolithed or N 
(1. ) Nor bodily, nor ghoſtly negro. could _ -unfiniſhed ſtate. 10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance. +: 
| Roughcaſt thy figure in a {adder mould.  Cleaveland. II. Tempeſtuouſneſs ; ſtormineſs, 12. Coarſeneſs of features MW 


(2.) In merriment they were firſt practiſed, and this rug beaſt (.) The little roughneſſes or other inequalities of the leather 114 
unhevvyn poetry was inſtead of ſtage plays for one hundred and againſt the cavity of the cylinder, now and then put a ſtop to 1 
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twenty years. 5 . Dryden's Dedication to Fuwenal. the en or gt a MW wrt 1 Boyle, ! 
'  Rov'gneasr. 2. , [raugh; and caft.} 1. A rude model; ile the ſteep horrid roughneſ3 of the wood N 
2 form in its rudiments. 4. K kind of plaſter mixed Men with the gentle exlmnels of found. dnn de Denjane | 
pred pe wy by ſome other cauſe very Uneven 12 the ſmoothed, cut into a form, and ſet in gold, then we cannot but | 
| FF 75 The e piece ſeems malie a looſe model and. 885. FRE 2 ee e en e . ke | | 
(AO what I de wn to do, than a compleat work. * — roughneſs he way that leads to happineſs, and render all the q 
(2.) Some man mult preſent a wall; and let him have conflicts with our Juſts pleaſing | Atterbu 393 
| platter, lome, or roughcaft about him to ſignify wall. "Shateſd. (2.) Divers plants contain a grateful Banned as 140 ; | 
Now. GHDRAUGHT, 9 4 rough and e 1 A * or an anſtere and inconcocted roughneſs, as ſloes. Brown.  _ il 
in its rudiments; a ſketch. 5 Ĩ.3.) A tobacco- pipe broke in my mouth, and the ſpitting out 1 
My elder brothers came 7 th 1 e a delicious roughneſs on my N that 1 | jt [+ 
| Reughdrau hts of nature, ill defign'd and lam >) champed up the remaining part. " SpeBator. . mM: 
_ Blown off, like bloſſoms, never . to bear ; 7 — „„ öͤĩð ˙ .) In the) roughneſi 'of the numbers and re of this 1 Fe: i 
Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour'd care. Dryden. x me was pe pn you. 1 ſee ſomewhat more mal- Ra jb | 
a | than in any of my former tragedies. 1 
To 2 . a * mY (rough and my 3 N wad | "The e Danes, Germans, ad Dutch attain to = 3 {pl 
| 7 nunciation of our words wit eaſe, hecauſs our ſyllables r: 11 9 
Ss pat N pu, keep in * ew, | 5 kn ſemble theirs in rng, and frequency'of conſonants, ; $wif?. —4 Ma 
x WE ) Ronganeſs is a needlets;cautfe of diſcontent; ſeverity ns 
1 Rouen N. b. 4. [from rough. ] To ma ke . — fear; but,rougbneſs breadeth. hate: eren re s from _ "mm 
80 h e 8 13 4 10 3 : 4+ 6 
uc rence is in e that TE hn” figure, i —_— KS to be 0 and * taunting. ' Bacon. 1 


an 
k . 
- ot | 
55 


© | Rougbneſ3 of temper; is apt to diſcountenance 


Four work from end to end. | 
 Rov/ncevarl. . / [from Rownceſwal, a town at the foot 


told them, that much mig 


ending at the point where it 


„ (1.) . 

TDhat I may pour my 

And chaſtiſe with the valour of my : 
All that impedes thee from the golden rounds, 


* 


* 'Gnooth, and Hardneſs molfify. © 
Make roughneſs, ſmooth, a 8 . 
A ſon. 
t amongſt the cantons, 


66.) Should feaſting and balls once 
their military uld be 
would grow too ſoft for their climate. 


— 


— 5 


Addiſon. 


Rove n-rooreD: adj. [from | rough. and foot. ] Feather- 


Rovenr. ol 
raught.] Reached. 1 1 tbh 
The moon was a month old, when Adam was no more, 

And rought not to five weeks, when he came to fiveſcore. 
| 5 ele Shakeſp. Lowe's Labour Loft. 

To Rov'cywork. wv. 4. [rough and wort.] To work 

coarſely over without the leaſt nicety. 

Thus you muſt continue, till you have roughwrought all 

Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 


See Pe a, of which it is a ſpecies. 
| > Dig garden, . three 
And ſet as a daintie thy runcival peaſe. Tuer. 
ROUND. adj. [rend, Fr. rondb, Italian; rund, Dutch; 
rotundus, Latin.] 


of the Pirenees.] 


old pret. of reach. [commonly written by Spenſer 


4, 
WE -* 
412 1 
* . q 
» by "5 
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roughneſs would be; quickly loſt, - their tempers 


fibrous; that, beſides the putting forth lap. upwards and down - 


- 


1. Cylindrical. , 2. Circular. 3. 


Spherical; orbicular. 4. [Rotundo ore, Lat.] Smooth; 


without defect in ſound. 5. Not broken. 
not inconfiderable : this is hardly uſed but with um or 


6. Large ; 


price, 7. Plain; clear; fair; candid ; open. 8. Quick; 


briſk. 9. Plain ; 


free without delicacy or reſerve ; almoſt 
rough. | | | 


(2) = The queen of night _ 
In her increaſing hornes, doth rounder grow, 


0 


(13 Hollow engines long and round thick ram'd, Milton, 


Till full and perfect ſhe” appeare in ſhow. | Brown. 
. His pohd'rous 794 wing, Þ and round behind him. Milton. 
(3.) The outſide bare of this 70wnd world. Milton, 


(.) In his fatyrs Horace is quick, round, and pleaſant, and 
as nothing ſo bitter, ſo not ſo good as Juvenal. Peacham. 


_ ſometimes by parentheſes, and became difficult to vulgar under- 
ſtandings, | A | 
([.) Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 
fraction. | . Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6.) Three thouſand ducats! tis a good round ſum. Shak, 
They ſet a round price upon your head. Addiſon. 
It is not eaſy to foreſee what a round jum of money may do 


His ſtyle,” though round and comprehenſive, was incumbred 


F Fell. 


among a people, who have tamely ſuffered the Franche compte 


to be ſeized on. | | Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
... ---+She called for a round ſum out of the privy purſe. Hoole. 
(.) Round dealing is the honour of man's nature; and a 
-mixture of falſthood 1s like allay in gold and filver, which may 
make the metal work the better, but it embaſeth it. Bacon, 
6.) Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not actually 
begin the journey, and travel at a round rate, we ſhall never 
arrive at the end of it. N Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
Sir Roger heard them u a r0und trot; and after pauſing, 
| t be ſaid on both ſides. Addiſon, 
09.) Let his queen mother all alone intreat him, | 
Too ſhew his griefs; let her be roumd with him. Shakeſp. 
The kings inte 


teſtation and menace. Bacon. 


Ron p. 2. /. 1. A circle; a ſphere; an orb. 2. Rundle; 


271 rpoſed in a round and princely manner; not 
only by way of requeſt and perſuaſion, but alſo by way of pro- 


| ſep of a ladder. 3. The time in which any thing has 


.. | Paſſed through all hands, and comes back to the firſt : 


hence applied to a carouſal. 4. A revolution; a courſe 
Wan, 
cCeſſion in viciſſitude. * 
by a guard or officer, to ſurvey a certain diſtrict. 
— Nie hee biber, 
ſpirits in thine ear, 
tongue 


7 
5 


5. Rotation; ſuc- Roux D. adv. 
6. [ Ronde, Fr.] A walk performed 


S Shabeſp, Macberb. 
PII charm the air to give a ſound, „C0 SS 9142067) 6? 


2 


"1 | While you perform your antick round, 'S Sbaleſp. Macheth. | 


I Three or four we'll dreſs like urcbins,' Tt 
With rounds of waxen pers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. Shaleſp. Mer. Wives of Windſ. 


. 
UL g 


Hirſute roots are a middle ſort, between the bulbous and 


wards, putteth forth in round; N Bacon. 

| ' What if the nnn th an BITS 1 

Be centre to the world; and other ſtars ©. {1 

By his attractive virtue and their own - ood 

Incited, dance about him various r] ]. Milton. 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground eg 


In a light fantaſtick v,. | 8 Milton, 
He did foretel and propheſy of him, _ 
Who to his realms that azure round hath join d. Denham, 


They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar ; 
Then in a round the mingled bodies run, 3 


as ſome the like in the church, in Which every ſpoak becomes 


uppermoſt in his turn. | : Hoody. 


1. Every way; on all ſides: 2; 


Not in a direct line. 


Flying they follow, and purſuing ſhun. Dryden. 
How fhall T then begin, or where conclude, © 
To draw a fame fo ruly circular ? | 
For, in around, what order can be ſhew'd, 7 . 
Where all the parts ſo equal perfect are? Dryden. . 
The mouth of Veſuvio has four hundred yards in diameter; 
for it ſeems a perfect round, © Addiſon. 
This image on the medal plac d, SY 
With its bright round of titles ;grac'd,. 6þ e 
And ſtampt on Britiſk coins ſhall live. _ © Addiſon, 
(2.) When he once attains the upmoſt round, - * | 
He then unto the Jaddex turns his back 7 | 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 5 
By which he did aſcend. Shakeſp. Julius 1 _ 
Many are kick'd down ere they have climbed the two or th 
firſt rounds of the ladder. Government of the Tongue. 
All the rounds like Jacob's ladder riſe ; „ | 
The loweſt hid in earth, the topmoſt in the ſkies. Dryden. 
This is the laſt ſtage of human perfection, the utmoſt round 
of the ladder whereby we aſcend to heaven, '  . Norris. 
_ (3+) A gentle round fill'd to the brink, 
To this and; t' other friend I drin. Suc kling. 
Women to cards may be compare d; we play — f 
A round or two, when us' d, we throw away. Granville. 
The feaſt was ſerv'd; the bowl was crown d; | 2 
To the king's pleaſure went the mirthful round. Prior. 
4.) We, that are of purer fire, 13333 
Imitate the ſtarry quire, 1 | 
Who, in their mighty watchful ſpheres, „ 
Lead in ſwift rounds the months and years. Milton. 
No end can to this be found, VVV 
_ Tis nought but a perpetual fruitleſs round. Cooley. 
If nothing will pleaſe people, unleſs they be greater than 
nature intended, what can they expect, but the aſs's round of 
vexatious changes. VL 
How then to drag a wretched life benen 
An endleſs ea ſil] returning woes, 5 
And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorſe?? FLEE 
What torment's this ? | i e 
Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three points, run 
the ſame raund from one end of the year to another. Addiſon. 
TD.ill by one countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt , | 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reſt, . | 
We find the vital ſprings relax'd and worn; 
Compell'd our common impotence to mourn, 79 
Thus through the ou a to childhood we return, } 
(5-) Such new Utopians would have a rownd of government, 


| [En rond, | 
2 la ronde, Fr.] In a revolution, 3, 'Cixcularly, 4. 


|. -* (x: The terror of God was upon the cities round about. Gex-. 
All ſounds 'whatſoeyer move round; that is, on all ſides, $i 


BS upwards, downwards, forwards; and backwards, 


i 
i . 
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5 = Rounp. v. 3. I. To grow round r in form. 


* 1 


5 RovnpD. v. #. [rotunde, Lat. from the noun.] 


about any thing. 5. 


rounded to a very 


_ whiſper. 


but forty : one that ſat | 
more out of - queſtion ; 


. At the e bel m but geit Mad if ho en be en 
"I raiſe that to the opinion of true wi he comes round 
.to 1751 his deceits upon himſelf. Govern. of 

3.) One foot he center d, and the other ar incl 

Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure.  . | 

(A.) If merely to come in, Sir, they go out; 
"he way they take is ſtrangely round about, Pope. 


1 prep. 1, On every fide of. 2. About; W 
ne | All over; here and there in. 
(..) To officiate light round this i earth, Milton, | 
(2. He led the hero round | | 
'The confines of the bleſt Elyſian ground. Dye. 0 
. Rownd the world we roam, | | 
© Forc'd from our pleaſing fields, and native home. Dryden. 


1. To 
ſurround; to encircle. 2. To make ſpherical, circular, 
or cylindrical. 3. To raiſe to a relief. 4. To move 
To mould into ſmoothneſs. - 

(1.) ould that th' incluſive verge . 
Of golden metal, that muſt rumd my brow, 
Were Ir ſteel to ſear me to the brain. 
We are ſuch ſtuff | 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a fleep. 8 

This diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The many coloured Iris, rounds thine eyes, 

The vileſt cockle gaping on the coaſt, 


That rounds the ample fea, a Prior. 
2.) Worms with many feet, which round themſelves into 


Shakeſp, 


Yi balls, are bred chiefly under logs of timber. Bacon. 
When ſilver has been leſſened in any piece carryi * 

lick ſtamp, by clipping, waſhing, or rounding, the ave 

declared it not to be lawful money. . 

| With the cleaving-knife and mail i the ſtuff into a ſquare 

piece near the ſize, and with the draw-kmfe round off the edges 

to make it fit for the lathe. Moon. 


Can any one tell, how the fun, planets, and ſatellites were 
rounded into their particular ſpheroidical orbs ? | | 
(3.) The figures on our modern medals are raiſed and; 


great perfection. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. Rov! NDHOUSE. 2. . [round and Gauſs: * The conſtables 


Cheyne. 


(4.) To thoſe beyond the polar circle, da 
Had unbenighted 1 while the low ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in your fight 
Had. rounded ſtill th horizon, and not known 
Or Eaſt or Weſt. Milton's Paradiſi 
(S.) Theſe accompliſhments, applied in the pulpit, ap 
by a quaint, terſe, florid ſtile, rounded into periods and en- 
cies, without propriety or meaning. 


German ; whence Chaucer writes it better roun.] To 
Fo To go rounds, as a guard-- 

(1.) The queen, your mother, rounds apace z we mall 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince. N Shakeſp. 
(2.) Being come to the ſupping place, one of Kalander's 


ſervants rounded in his ear; at which he retired. 5 335 
| — France, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. | 
As God's own ſoldier, rounded in the ear, 5 ä 
With that ſame p ſe change RI i eres 

- They're here with me areas; whiſpering, rounding 
Sicilia is. a ſo forth; tis far gone. Shakeſp. 


Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady ſaid ſhe was 


rounded him in the ear, the is far 


8 I heard her ſay fo any time theſe ten years. 
The fox r0unds the new eelect in the nk with a piece of fe- 
cret ſervice that he could do him. , "Eftrange. © 


(3-) They keep watch, 'or nightly rounding walk. Milton. 
| Roy NDABOUT. 
though it is only an adverb: united to a fubſtantive by a 

1 licenſe of language, which ought not to have 
2. In- 


J. [This word is uſed as an adjective, 


been admitted i into books.] 1. Ample ; ; extenſive. 
direct: looſe... | 
(2+); "Thoſe 3 follow — but for want "of havi 


lang, ſound,: roundabout en r pre not a full view of all that*, . C lindrical form. 
eee to oth uti, | _s 4 ak | | 


1 


© Locke on U 


the Ig Ses, have 
Rov'unzre 


Antes. Roulvpg rar. 
fiſts of thirteen verſes,” of which eight are of one kind of 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Fbateſp. 


ub - 


Rov'xDH ta. n. |. 


Sqawift's Miſcellanies. 


that where our. duty 


icero anſwered, I "muſt believe her, 
Bacon. 


thing, indeed too, and roundly too. 


to his the barrenneſs, which tran moro, over ee 38 them - 


apprehended in our ton 4 on. 
. . . {Ro 2 French , A Kind of 
* ancient poetry, which commonly con- 


rhyme and ſive of another: it is divided into three cou- 


plets ; and at the end of the ſecond and third, the be- 
ginning of the roundel is repeated in an equivocal ſenſe, 


if poſlible. Ter. 2. [Rongrite, Fr] A [ A round form "4 
.. or figure. | * 
G ) Siker, ſyke a roundle never heard F bone, 5 


| Like lacketh Perigot of the beſt, - 3 
And Willie is not greatly over-gone, | 
So weren his under-ſongs well addreſt. en, ; Pap 
Io hear thy rimes and roundelays, 
Which thou wert wont in waſtful hills to f i 
I more delight than lark in ſummer days, 


Whoſe echo made the neighb' ring groves to ring. ee 

Come now a roundel and a fairy ſong. - Shakeſp. 

The muſes and graces made feſtivals ; the fawns, ace and 
ia did dance their roundeJays. e . 


They liſt'ning heard him, while he ſcarch d the grove, 
And toudly ſung his roundelay of love, 
Gs. _ ou ſudden ftop'd. Dryden's Knight Tale. 


5 ips walling in the reſt, made a flying march to 
Calais... , Bacon. 
Rov' xv DER. #. 7 rote 41 Circunference ; > 40 1 

ſure. M 
If you fond! $ our proffer d offer | 
Tis 5 the . of your old fac'd TY | 
Can hide you from our -e of war. Shale. | 


[round and bad.], A puritan, ſo 
named from the practice once Prevalent among them of 
r 6. tkeir hair round. 


our petitioner alwa 8 ke th tali and drank tonfakors | 
to the ch ar wy fern, 5 TY 5 


priſon, in which diforderly perſons, found in the ar 
Pope. 


are confined. 


n 


They march'd to ſome fam d roundbouſe... 


Loft, Rov/npisn. adj. [from round. Tis oP 


proaching to roundneſs. 


It is not every ſmall crack that ca can Wake cn à receiver, as 
it is of a roundiſb figure, uſeleſs to our experiment. 
2. [ Runen, Roux EY. edu. [from round. 
a round manner. 2, Openly ; plainly; without 9 


pony 
t. In # round form ; 


Briſkly ; with ſpeed. 4. Completely z do the pur- 


poſe ; vigorouſſy ; in earneſt. | 
203 Injoin 1 iving them roundly to ed 
le Fu nie weak op betoken 


y n If | Hooker — 
ou prove a jolly ſurly m, 

That take it om you at the x gro + WEL .  Shakeſp, | 
Mr. de Mortier rounaly ſaid, that to pk off i contentions. 


of words, he would propoſe two means for peace. waa. eee | 
From a world of phœnomena, there is a principle that acts 
out of wiſdom and counſel, as was. abundantly 


as roundly acknowled 0 More ine Dialogues, 
He affirms every — without any art, rhetorick,. 
or circumlocution. Addiſon's. Count T. ariff. 5 


3.) When the mind has as brought itſelf to attention, it will 
be able to cope with difficult ties, and maſter tbem, and; then it 
may go on roundly, + 


5 Locle. 
any thing, and I would have: done any 
© Shakeſh. Henry IV. 

is lord jules eauſed the earl of Kildare to be arreſted,, 


(4. ) I was called 


and cancelled ſuck charters as were lately. reſumed, and pro- 
ceeded % ee way ſo e and. ſevely, as the nobility did; - 
much diſt | Davies on Ireland. 


n 


2 e, 


4 — ff e ee deen | : 


agen hips wall caſting themſelves” into roundels, and 


Spettatore. 
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6 „ ˙— U n 
8 1K The ane cenſor i ta bubble; 1 Ae of he there aſembled were, 9 Se 
eiue air within-avoideth diſc uance, and therefore enſtech it- of every fort and nation under ſky. FJ ee, 5 
| 1 \ RIF. into a round figure. 4 E ———Üͥhf chat ellen 7 EE dy by 
_.:.. 20 1 of pearl Kae dee to her arm, Wk 5 Conia like itſelf in baſe and abje& vont. 
| hy nf ev'ry gem augmented ev ry chaſrm. io Lied on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 
$ ' Roundneſs is the primary eſſential mode or difference And and by boys and beggary, 7 1 f 
BI © bowl. Watts's 1. You, reverend father, then had not been there, Shakeſp. 
? (2.) The whole period and compaſs of this ſpeech was de- Farmers were to forfeit their holds in caſe of unlawful re- 
lightſome for the Os and grave for the ſtrangeneſs. e or partaking in routs and unlawful aſſemblies. Bacon. 
Spenſer. _ Such ag tacit league is againſt ſuch routs and ſhowls, as have 
7; ROUSE. *. @. of the fame claſs of words with raiſe utterly wy, og phe from the laws of nature. Bacon. 
and 7i/e.] 1. To wake from reſt. 2. To excite to Nor do I name of men the common rout, *'.. 


thought or action. T ut into action. To drive That wandring looſe about, 
N e * | Grow up and periſh 4 the ſummer fly. Milton) s Aganiſtes. 
da 


a beaſt from his laire. 5 F 
| , Fancy, wild dame, with much laſcivious pride, 
(1.) At once'the crowd aroſe, confus'd and high ; By twin chameleont draw” dos gaily Rae! e 


93 * 5 Font 8 ey wer 3 Revd oh cal, D 3 Her coach there follows, and throngs round about, 

To rouſe the watchmen of the publick weal, T Of ſhapes and airy forms an endleſs rout, ' Cowley. 

Po virtue's work provoke the tardy hall ; HE Full of 30 _ ves, 8 7 

r . af) : | of confuſio e fumes of wine, 
; 1 5 Ws 9s av my grin pic his fall, OF. Lov'd ſuch "in; "y 1 0 antick tricks, A Roſcommon, 
EI : arley ſpies - | 3 
This Tor ke gr OO thou haſt aſſum' d to W * ; oftor faſt -= 4 by * eyes 
The Dane 3 Swede bu 4 up by fierce alarms, * - aring-cro among the Tout, TEES #3, 

| Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her E arms; 5 8 25 painted E out. Saut. 
Soon as her fleets a their terrors ceaſe ; 
And alt the northera world lies hun d in Baie Adiiſon, Agif ee Igor af recon bh, 't down, 1 
ee ee ee Yamin? ee Their mightieſt quell'd, the battle fwerv'd, | 


57855 And try to rouſe up all that's Roman in * ſents gs With many an inrode gor'd ; deformed rout 


The heat, with which Luther treated his adverſaries, though 7 Ae ehe d, and fou] diſorder, r Paradiſ K Loft. 

ſtrained too far, was extremely well fitted by the ee of 75 4 . wy Ws To diſſipate and put into confuſion by 
Dod to roi 1 ſt hlegmatick of any in Cerca SLY | 

n . ee Atterbury. The next way to end the wars with him, and to rout i 


(3-) As an eagle, beben prey appe quite, ſhould be to keep him from invading of thoſe countries 


His air plumes | Ahn 8 dight A adjoinin Spenſer on Ireland. 
So ſh ako he, 8 to 8 a ; Fairy Queen. That 3 of the king's horſe, that charged the Scots, ſo 
Bluſt ring winds had 79u5'd the ea Milton, totally routed and defeated their whole army, that hey ed 
The blood more ſtirs, aliens ne 
| TEES a lion, or to ſtart a hare. Shakeſp. Henry IV. To RouT. v. n, To ble i in clamorous and tumultu- 
He ſtooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion; ous crowds. 
| who ſhall rouſe him up? | Genefis, xlix. 9. The meaner ſort routed together, and ſuddenly aſſailing the 
Th' eppes ſound earl in his houſe, flew him. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Of do 050 and men his wakeful ear does wound; Rob r E. 2. /. [route, Fr.] Road; way. N 
Rus d with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, Wide through the furzy field AE route they take, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear EOS Their bleedin bench force the thorny brake. Gay. 
. | —_ 5 4 3 W fare Kala Denham. Ker 1. + a ret, 9 J A rank or „ ; a number of 
| | INgST 
| 2 youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war; | Tips Kd art, but that they ſhow _ 
warm o'er the lawns, the foreſt-walks ſurround, | Of precious har! the double vb. | Sidney. 
© _ Rouſe the fleet WY and cheer the op'ning hound. Pope, Afr them Bf diate” os nreu,  nn : 
To Rovss. v. 2. 1. To awake from ſlumber. 2. To be The comely virgins came with garlands dight, 
excited to thou bt or action. As freſh as flowres. Spenſer. 
(1.) Men, ſleeping found by whom they ted 928 8 — — Where any ron 
Rouſe and beſtir themſelves ere well awake. Milton. Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach'd too far 
Richard, who now was half aſleep, | a Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check 
Nous d; nor would longer ſilence keep. Prior. Fruitleſs embraces. Milton's Paradi iſe Loft. 
| Melancholy lifts her head; A A triple mounted row of pillars, laid | 
Morpheus r0uſes from his bed. Pope St. Cecilia. on wheels. ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. : 
(2.) Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, . WMhere the bright ſgraphim i in burning #oww, 5 
While night s black agents to their prey do rowſe, Shakeſp. Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Miltor. 
oven. a, % bag. German, half drunk.} A doſe of Add Tp na Mihing bene and in ef es Conwlg 
liquor rather too large. Not in uſe. | The victor honour'd with a nobler veſt, | | 
; They have given me a rouſe already. Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows. Dryden. 
— Not paſt a pint as I am a. ſoldier. Shakeſp. Othells. Why round our coaches crowd the white lord beaux 
No jucund health that Denmark drinks to-day, Why bows the ſidebox from its inmoſt . Pope. 
But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell; 7. ROW. v. n. [nopan, Saxon. 1 To impel a veſſel in the 
K n mn ae 1 ng h Shakeſpeare water by oars. | 
e rthly | . | 
„. J [from reuſe. ] One who rouſes. | He faw them toiling 1 in rowing ; 5; for the wind 7 4 contrary; 
Rovr. n. , [rot, Dutch.] 1. Aclamorous multitude ; a gome of theſe troughs or canoes were ſo great, that above 
rabble; a tumultuous X23 2. Route, Fr.] Confulon twenty men have been found rowing in ne. | Abbots 
= - of an army defeated or diſperſed. _ Ih) be bold Britons then ſecurely row'd; 
f ̃1.) Beſides the endleſs routs of wretched thralls, Porn Charles and his virtue was their ſacred load. ulla. 


f Which thither were aſſembled 2 by 7 | The watermen turned their barge, 0 warne 6, that 
1 Frem all the worle. r Spear oY they might take the cool of the evening. Dod. 
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Te few. v. 4. To a & help forveard 1 barg. #8 
ue wan rowy her 1 ut oary feet. Milton, 
let 1. . þ ae I The | int Ef A ſpur 
turning on an axis. lenz a roll of hair or ſilk 
put into a wound to hinder it from healing, and en 
a diſcharge, '' © © 1 
(I.) He gave his able Horſe the head, 
And. bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade | 
Up to the rowel head. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowwel 
Nor iron on his heel. © Shakeſp; Oynbeline. 
A mullet is the robe of a ſpur, and hath' never but' five 
points 3 ; a ſtar hath ſix. | 
| He ſpurr'd his fiery ſteed 
With goring rowels, to provoke his ſpeed. Dryden. 
To RO wWEL. via. To pierce. SPE the ſkin, and keep 
the wound open by a rowel. 
Rowel the horſe in the cheſt. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
RO“ WEN. n. / Rowen is a field kept up till after Michael- 


mas, his the corn left on the groupe may ſprout into 


green. Notes on Tuffer. 
Then ſpare it for rowen, til Michel be pak 
To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou ha 
Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rowers, till ſnow 
comes. | Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
Row E R. 2. /. [from row-] One that manages an Oar. 
Four gallies firſt, which equal roabert bear, | 
Advancing in the watry liſts, appear. 
The biſhop of Saliſbury ran down with the ſtream thirty miles 
in an hour, by the h 4 but ane rab Addiſon. 


RO'YAL. ad}. [roial Fr. 


king ; becoming a kin 2 al. 2. A illuſtrious. 
(1.) The royal ſtock | avid. | Maas. 
The Ee bows? rs 
Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings. Milton. 


Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and groves, 
From courts retired, poſſeſs their peaceful loves: 
Of royal maids how wretched is the fate 

(2.) What news from Venice? 


How. doth that royal merchant, good Antonio? S$ bahkeſpeare. 


Ro' YAL1ST. u. , [from rojal.] Adherent to a king. 

| Where Candiſm fought, the reyaliſis prevail d, 
Neither his courage nor his eee fail'd. Valler. 
The old church of England 7 
man who prefers his conſcience bel ore his intereſts, are the moſt 
meritorious ſubjects in the world, as having paſled all thoſe ter- 


kridle teſts, which domineering W could put them to, and 


carried their credit and their conſcience clear. South. 


To RO YALIZ E. v. 4. [from reyal.] To make royal. 
Ere you were R ay, or your huſband king, 
To reyalige his blood, I fpilt mine own. Shateſp. 


Ro'vaLLY- adv. [from royal.] In a kingly manner; re- 


lly ; as becomes a kin 
_ It ay be _ cate, | 
o have you 70 appointe 
His body mall EG interr'd, 
And the laſt funeral 7 adorn his hearſe. 
Ro“ rALT v. 2. / [roialte, Fr.] 
or office of a. king. 3; "On of a king. 3. Emblems of 
royalty. Ae he 
(I.) Draw, you raſcaly 5 $9 come with Jetters agai 


ad 


D ryden.. 


her father. 

le will loſe his head, ere give conſent, 
His maſter's ſon, as worſhipfully he terms it, 
hall loſe the royalty of England's throne. . 


_ anda * compounded into one, being of a temper like unto 
God, juſtice and mercy. day. . 
If they 4d held their royalties. by this title, either there 
hate been hut one ſovereign, or elſe every father of a fa- 


I ily had: as 17 2 claim to royalty as theſe. + Locke. © 
Fu JI will, alas! be wretched to be great, | 
And ſigh in N „ and 2 in ſtate. Frier. 


e The rapniſh clown, at doin ſo oft 


Peacham on e i 


Tufer. 


Dryden. 


—. 


1. Kingly ; belonging to 2 


ifts, anger, name for a 


Shateſp. Winter"s Tale. 
1. Kingſhip ; character 


inſt the |__ 
king, and take vanity the puppet's part againſt the royalty f 
| bop King Lear. 


Shakeſp. 
Royalty\by birth; was the [ſweeteſt way of majeſty: a king 


Rug. 1. J. 
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1 


( 175 eee affe 1 
* Tete reyalties, and not refuſe to rei a "Milton, 
To Rove, u. 450 Lager, Prench.] . b. ; i bite. 


Spenſer. 
1 rvis u. . ee Fr. mangy; palry.] Ny 


ſorry; mean; rude. 


Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing, | Shak oh. 
Ro'yTeLer. . . [French.} A little or petty king. 

_ Cauſing the American roytelets to turn all  homagers to that 

king and the crown of England. Heylyn. 


'To 5 v. a. [rhubio, Welſh ; reiben, Geiz, to wipe. ] 


To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing ſomething 
over it ; z to ſcour; to wipe; to perfricate. . 2. To touch 
ſo as to have ſomething. of that which touches behind. 
3. Lo move one body upon another. 4. To obſtruct by 
colliſion. 5. To poliſh; to retouch. 6. To remove by 
friction: with off or out. 7. To touch hard. 8. To Rus 
' down, To clean or curty a horſe. 9. To Rus up. To 
Fu? vs to awaken. 10. To Rup up. To polith ; to re- 
freſh 
(.) Their raw-built citadel new 7ub'd with balm. 


catholicks rub their beads, and fmell his bones, which they ſa 
have in them a natural perfume, though very like e 
balſam; and what would make one uſpect, that they 746 the 
marble with it, it is obſerved, that the ſcent is ſtronger in the 
morning than at night. 

' (3-) Look, how ſhe rubs her hands, LES 
Alt is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus: waſking: 
er hands. Shale. Macbeth. 

The government at that time by kings, before whom the 
people in the moſt formal expreſſions duty and reverence 
uſed to rub their noſes, or ſtroke their foreheads. Heylyn. 
The bare rubbing of two bodies violently produces heat, and 
often fire. Locke. 
Two bones, rubbed hard againſt one another, produce a fetid 
ſmell. e Arbuthnot on ms 
(4.) - "Tis the duke's pleaſure, 

| Whoſe diſpoſition all the world well know 

Will not be 7ubb'4 nor ſtop' d. | 


the ſoul. South. 


(6.) A forcible object will rub out the freſheſt, colours at a 


ſtroke, and paint others. Collier of the Aſpe. 
If their minds are well principled with inward civility, a 
great part of the roughneſs, which ſticks to the outſide for want 


of better teaching, time and obſervation will ] off but if 


ill, all the rules in the world will not poliſh them. 

Ciocſe on Education. 
of 7.) He, who babes he was eſpied, was afraid, after bei 
rceived, was aſhamed, now being hardly - r#6be4 upon, left 

boch foar- and ſhame, and was moved to anger. | 
(8.) When his fellow beaſts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and ub em down. Dryden. 


9.) You will find me not to have rubbed up the memory of 
what ſome heretofore in the city did. South. 
To Rus. v. 2. 1. To fret; to make a frietion. | 2. To 


get honey diffculties. Jok 


his laſt alluſion: gaul'd the panther more, E 
1 Ss indeed it ub d upon the ſore ; 
( 2.) No hunters, that the tops of mountaines ſcale; 
And rub through woods with toile ſeeke them all. Chapman. 
Many a lawyer, when once hampered, rub off as well as 
can. L Eftrange.. 


6% ee 6s much as one . do to _ through the wods, tho 


perpetually a SO | L'Eftrange. 

from the ork. 1. Frication a act of rub- 
bing. 2. nequality of ground, that hinders the motiow 

. of a de . Collifion ; + ian obſtruddion. +4 
Difficulty; ciuſe of uncalineſs, * 


N " Milton. 
In narrow dlefes, in the monument that ſtands. over him, 


Addiſon « on Italy. ' 


(F.) The whole buſineſs of our . is; to > ma over” 
the defaced copy of the creation, to Feprint, God's image upon 


Sidney. | 


Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to-winch, though threwdly: pain'd. Dryd:. 
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Ru'RRER. . js 
inſtrument with which one rubs. 3. A 5 file. 2 k 
et- 


: * — Wet lay! at . 

4 . will make me think * Lorid is 23 of . 

inſt the bias. ded 5 e 
The breath of what T mean to ſpeak 

Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little beg 

/ Out of the path, which ſhall er lead b 2 

Thy 2 foot to ry land's throne. Shake) King Jobs. 


TEL 1 is ſmoothed in our way. | ene | 
it = That be foams, 
And give your hearts to, when they. once We 0 
The feaſt 2211 in your fortunes, fall away. Shakeſs. 
Upon this rb, t the Engliſh ene ee fit to demur, 
and ſent to receive directions 4, Haywarg. 


555 expounds the giddy wonder 3 
weary ſteps, and under 90 . 
Fr =. a path clear as the day,, 
DAS hae no churliſh rub ſays n 
lle that once fins, like him har fie Aides on e 
: Goes fwiftly,down the ſlippery ways of vice; 
Though conſcience checks him, yet thoſe rubs gone o er, 
Ie ſli on ſmoothly, and looks back no more. Dryden. 
All fort of rubbs will be laid in the way. Davenant. 
An hereditary right is to be preferred before election; be- 
cauſe the government is ſo diſpoſed, that it almoſt executes it- 
ſelf and upon the death of a prince, the adminiſtration goes 
on without any vub or interruption. Sw 
4.) To fleep ; perchance to dream; ay, there's the ru 
+ e baleſpeare. 
Rugs TONE. n. ſ. [rub and Alone. A ſtone to ſcour or 


W 
A cradle for barlie, with rub-fone and IF 


[from rub.] 1. One that rubs. 2. The 


two games out of three, 


game; a conteſt ; 


ſtone. . 
(2.) Servants blow the fire with puſling cheeks, and lay 
The rubbers; and the bathing ſheets diſplay. Dryden. 


Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will fave your 


wearing out the common rubbers. Sawift. 
(3: .) The rough or coarſe file, if large, is called a rubber, 
and takes off the unevenneſs which the hammer made in the 


forging. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
(4.) The aſs was to ſtand by, to ſee two boobies their 
title to him by a rubber of cu | CU Eftrange. 


If butchers had but the manners to 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier on Duelling. 
Rvzn1'can. adj. [rubican, Fr.] Rubican colour of a horſe 

is one that is bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light, grey, or 
white upon the flanks, but fo that this grey or white is 
not predominant there.  Farrier's Dictionary. 
Rv'nnace:Þ». /- [from rub; as perhaps meaning, at firſt, 
Rv! ag duſt made by rubbing. Rubbage is not 
uſed 
in building. 2. Confuſion ; mingled maſs. 
| 1 vile and worthleſs. 
: What traſh is Rome? 
What rubbiſh, and what offal? when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate 


So vile a thing as Cæſar. 7 
Such conceits ſeem too fine among this rubbage. 


3. Any 


is eaſily made the triumph of the winds. Glanv. Scepſ. 


When the foundation of a ftate is once looſened, the leaſt 


commotion lays the whole in rubbiſh. I. Ef ange. 
Th' Almighty caſt a pitying eye, | 
He ſaw the towns one half in rubbiſb lie. Dryden. 


-. Knowledge lying under abundance of rubbiſb, his ſcope has 
been to remove this rubbiſb, and to dreſs up crabbed matters as 
| agreeably 2s he cal. - Davenant. 
The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a ſurer way to 


conſume us, by letting our courage r 2 ſtones and 


r ubbiſb. 1 Mk 
(. 2.) That noble art of political hing ou t not to lie any 
longer i in rubbiſh and confuſion. Arbuthnot's Hift, of Jobn Bull. 


| Ryp3L3-470N8. n. J. Rubble- lanes owe. their name to 


0 eee. 


Tuſſer. 


to ſharps, gentlemen 


1. Ruins of building; fragments of 3 uſed 


1 hakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 5 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rubbiſh, 


"® Þ 0 


dhe being rubbed and. worn by hx water, at the üer 
end of the deluge, RY 1n, hurry 75 with great. 
2 ecipitation 4 ee, 
n BICUND, ad, Late. # rubicunds, Lane] In- 


$5 clining to redneſs. Grand 
Ru lp IE D. adj, [from ruby.) Red SO: 1 
Tur ce upon thy fingers tip: 
Thrice upon thy rubied . buon. 
Angels food, and rubied nectar 4 
In pearl, in diamond, and in maſſy gold.  Miltor. . 


Rost“ ick. adi). ruber and facio, 'Lat. Js; Making red. 
 . While the ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubifick, are by re- 
fraction ſeparated one from another, they retain thoſe motions 
proper to each. Wis: 
Te Rusty. . a; To mabe rel. 
This topically applied, becomes a S or ne 
medicine, and of ſuch ſiery parts as to conceive fire of them- 
ſelves, and burn a houſe, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


 Rvu'p10vs- 40. [rubeus, Lat.] Ruddy ; red. Not uſed. 


— Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth and rubiovs.  Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


Rus RIcAT ED. adj. [from rubrica, Lat] Smeared with 


red. 
Ru'narck. 2. % e Fr. . Lat.] Directions 


ed in books of law and in prayer books; fo termed, 


bacauſe Ry were originally DEE by being in red 


ink. | > 
No date refix d, | 
Directs me in the ſtarry rubricł ſet. Milton s Par. Reg. 
They had their particular prayers according to the ſeveral 
days and months; ; and their tables or 7ubricks to inſtruct them. 
\Y; ling fleet. 
The rubrich and the rules relating to the liturgy are eftabliſh- 
ed by royal authority, as well as the liturgy itſelf. Nelſon. 


'Ru'srICK, adj. Red. 


The light and rays, which appear red, or rather make ob- 
VNVeauton. 


jects pp ſo, I call rubrict or red- making. | 
What though my name ſtood rubrick on the walls. Pope. 


To Rus RI CR. v. 4. Kaen the eee To adorn with 


red. | 
ele, Lat. and form] Having the 


Ru'pirorm: ad; 
form of red. 
Of thoſe lays, which 


| aſs clo by the ſnow, the 'eubiform 
will be the leaſt refract 


; and ſo come to the eye in the di- 

recteſt lines. Newton's Optichs, 

RUBY. =. / [from 1 5 Lat.] 1. A precious ſtone of a 
red colour, next in hardneſs 4 value to a diamond. 
2. Redneſs, 3. Any thing red. 4. A, i! a blotch ; 
a N > 

(x-) Up, up, fair bride ! and call 

Thy ſtars from out their ſeveral boxes, take 

Thy rubres, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 


Thyſelf a conſtellation of them all. Donne. 


Melpomene would be repreſented like a manly lady, upon 
her head a dreſſing of pearl, diamonds, and rubies. Peacham. 


Crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd, 
With ſaphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac ck 
(4) = You can behold ſuch ſights 
And keep the natural ruby of yaur cheeks, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. eds Macketh, 

©:+£C$9 Defire of wine 

Thon could'ſt repreſs, nor did the dancing Lon 

Sparkling, n the flavour, or the ſme 
Gr taſte, that cheers the hearts of gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool cryſtalline ſtream. 


(+) He's faid to have a rich face *__ Tg about his noſe. 
pe Jenes. 


Rv' BY, adi. [from the noun } Of 4 red er 


9 


* — Diana's Ii * 
bf Ts not more ſmooth and ruby than thy mall pipe 1. 75 
Is at the maiden's organ ſhrill and ſound, Shakeſpeare, 
-Rvera'rion. 4. . lrudo, Lat 10 A 228 RY from 


wind and indigeſtion. 


Grew's Mol. | 


M I ton. : 


© yOu, like dumb mouths, do ope thei hors Ups: Shateſp, 
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dub. e e, nc, Saxon, ednetz] Te make red. 


| Fe - Obſolete. „„q%%%ꝙC§³˙ ets HEB E bats pre # oo 8- be 2 
Nler cheeks, like apples, which the fun had udded. 


* 


Rook. . / Leder, Dutch.] 1. The. inſtrument at 
the ſtern of a vellel, by which its courſe is governed. 2. 


Any thing that guides or governs the courſe. 
2, (1.) My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th ſtring, . 

And thou ſhould'ſt towe me after. Shaleſteare. 
They looſed the rudder bands, and hoiſed up the main- ſail, 
and made toward ſhore. 8 Ad, xxvii. 40. 
Thoſe, that attribute unto the faculty any firſt or ſole power, 
have therein no other underſtanding, than ſuch a one hath, who, 
loaking into the ſtern of a ſhip, and finding it guided by the 


helm and rudder, doth aſcrrbe ſome abſolute virtue to the piece 


of wood, without all conſideration of the hand that guides it. 
„ | 5 Rateigh's Hiflory of the World. 

- Fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart ; | 

Their tail the 7udder, and their head the prow. 


"Thou held'ſt the 74dder with a ſteady hand, < 
Till fafely on the ſhore the bark did land, Dryden. 
(2.) For rhyme the rudder is of verſes. Hudibras, 


Ru'opixess. n. . [from ruddy.] The quality of ap- 
. proaching to redneſs. 
Ihe ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; | 274 
You'll mar it, if you kiſs it. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
If the fleſh loſe its ruddineſs, and look pale and withered, 
you may ſuſpect it corrupting. | 
Ru'ppLB. #. . [rudul, Iflandick.] Red earth. | 
"Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; and as that 
is in greater or leſs proportion, it is of a greater or leſs ſpeci. 
fick gravity, conſiſtence, or hardneſs. Woodward, 
Rv'ppocx.. n. .. [rubecula, Lat.] A kind of bird. The 
redbreaſt. 3 | 
Of ſinging birds, they have linnets, and ruddocks. Carew. 
RU/DDY. aj. [nudu, Saxon-] 1. Approaching to red- 
neſs ; pale red. 2. Yellow. - Uſed, i 
only in poetry. 
(I.) We may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Luſty as health, come ryddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant 


To o'ertake time, and bring back youth again, Otauay. 
New leaves on ev'ry bough were ſeen; 
Some ruddy colour'd, ſame of hghter green. Dryden. 
Ten wildings have I gather ' d for my dear; 
How ruddy like your lips their ſtreaks appear! Dryden. 
LK Ceres, in her prime, 25 
Seems fertile, and with ruddieſt freight bedeckt. Philips. 


If phyſick, or iſſues, will keep the complexion from inclin- 


ing to coarſe, or ruddy, ſnhe thinks them well employed. Law. 


(2.) A crown of 7uddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp. / | Dryden. 
" RUDE. asj. [neve, Saxon; rudis, Lat.] 

civil; brutal. 3. Violent; tymultuous ; boiſterous ; 

turbulent. 4. -Harſh ; - inclement. 
. untaught. 6. Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; ſhape- 

leſs; unfermed. 9. Artleſs; inelegant. 8. Such as 

may be done with ſtrength without art. 5 

(1.) Nor is there any nation in the world, now accounted 
civil, but within the memory of books, were utterly rude and 


barbarous. ä 8 EIN Wilkins. 
(2.) Ruſſian, let go that rude uncivil touch; | 
Thou friend of an ill faſhion. | Shakeſpeare. 


Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude and ruffian- like, furthered 
his condemnation. „ 
Vou can with ſingle look inflame 


| The coldeſt breaſt, the rudeſt tame. Taller. 


rude to his reader, who does not give him ſome account before- 
hand. F == Waljh. 

(.) Clouds puſh'd with winds rude in their ſhock, Milt. 
Thbe water appears white near the ſhore, and a ſhip ; becauſe 
the rude agitation breaks it into foam. Boyle. 
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.) Though Tbermly in ſpeech, yet nat in K 


'- Dryden, RUD, adv. [from rade.] 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Ru'pzness: n. J. [rudeſſe, Fr. from rude.] 


to be uſed at all, 


1. Untaught; 
barbarous; ſavage. 2. Rough; coarſe of manners; un- 


5. Ignorant; raw; 


4.) Spring does to flow'ry meadows bring, 
wit the — 4 winter from them toe. Waker. 
ge 


1 J 1 eee ' ky 2 2 Cor. 
He was yet but rude in the profeſſion of arms, though 
greedy of honour. Vottans e 
Such tools as art yet rude had form d. Milton. 
(60 In their ſo rude abode, ; 
Not the poore ſwineherd would forget the Gods. _ Chap. 
It was the' cuſtom to worſhip rude and unpoliſhed ſtones. 
| | | Stilling fleet. 
(7.) I would know what ancient ground of authority he 
hath for ſuch a ſenſeleſs fable; and if he have any of the rude 
Iriſh books. | Spenſer, 
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One example may ſerve, till you reyiey the Eneis in the 


original, unblemiſhed by my rude tranſlation. Dryden. 
(8.) To his country farm the fool confin'd ; bs, 
Rude work well ſuited with a ruſtick mind. Dryden, 


1. In a rude manner; 
fiercely ;. tumultuouſly, 2. Without exactneſs; without 
nicety- ; coarſely. 3. Unſkilfully. 4. Violently ; boiſ- 
teroutly. 1 5 | abt | 
(1.) Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, TE 
To fright them ere deſtroy. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(2.) I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
I that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's maj 


To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. _ Shakeſp. 
_ (3-) My muſe, though radely, has refign'd 
Some faint reſemblace of his . Dryden. 


(4.) With his truncheon he ſo rudely ſtroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot revoke. 


1. Coarſeneſs 


of manners; incivility. 2. Ignorance ; unſkilfulneſs. 3. 


Artleſſneſs; inelegance; coarſeneſs. 4. Violence; boiſ- 


terouſneſs. 5. Stormineſs; rigour. 
(1.) This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, | 
Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite, 5 Shale ſp. Julius Cæſar. 
The publick will in triumphs rudely ſhare, | 
And kings the rudeneſs of their joy muſt bear. Dryden. 
The rudeneſs, tyranny, the opprefſion, and ingratitude of 
the late fayourites towards their miſtreſs, were no longer to be 
born. | Swifts Miſcellanies. 


The. * ill. nature, or perverſe behaviour of any of 


his flock, uſed at firſt to betray him into impatience; but it 
now raiſes no other paſſion in him, than a deſire of being upon 
his knees in prayer to God for them. | | Law. 

(2.) What he did amiſs, was rather through rudeneſs and 


want of judgment, than any malicious meaning, Heyward. 
(..) — Let be thy bitter ſcorn, 5 
And leave the rudeneſs of that antique age 
To them, that liv'd therein in ftate forlorn. Spenſer. 


(4.) The ram, that batters down the wall, 

For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 
They place before Ris hand that made the engine. Shakzſp. 
.) You can hardly be too ſparing of water to your houſed 
plants; the not obſerving of this, deſtroys more plants than all 
the rudeneſſes of the ſeaſon... Ewelys's Kalendar. 


RU'DENTURE. n. /. [French. ] In architecture, the fi- 


gure of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain and ſometimes 


carved, wherewith the flutings of columns are frequently 
filled up. 5 Bailey. 


Ru'veraxy. adj. [redera, Lat.] Belonging to rubbiſh. 


Dit. 


Hoyward. Rypera'rion. n. / In architecture, the laying of a 
| Bailey. . 


It has been ſo, uſual to write prefaces, that a man is thought Roo Es BV. . . [from rude.) An uncivil turbulent fel- 


pavement with pebbles or little ſtones. 


low. A low word, now little uſed. 
| | — I muſt be forced | 


To give my hand, oppoſed againſt my. heart, 15 | 
Unto a mad-brain rudeſby, full of ſpleen. Shbaleſp. 
Out of my fight, rudeſby be gone. 8 
1 8 3 | 
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RU DIMENT. n Fefe Fr. rudimentum, Lat-] 1. 

The firſt principles; the firſt elements of a ſcience. 2. 

The firt part of education. 3- The firit, Inaccurate, * 
unſhapen beginning or original of any thing. 

- © (x.) Such as were trained up in the rudiments, and were ſo 

made fit to be by boptiſm'received into the church, the fathers | 

oy term hearers. | Hooker. 


o learn the order of my fingering, 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art. Shakeſp. 
————— Thou ſoon ſhalt quit | 
Thoſe rudiments, and fee before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th' earth, their pomp, and ſtate, 
Sufficient introduction to inform 7 
Thee, of thyſelf ſo apt, in regal arts. Milton's Par. Reg, 
Could it be believed, that a child ſhould be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he is never to uſe, and 
neglect the writing a good hand, and caſting accounts? Locke. 
 (2.) He was nurtured where he was born in his firſt rudi- 
ments, till the years of ten, and then taught the principles of 
muſick. | Wotion's Life of Villiers. 


The {kill and rudiments auſtere of war. Philips. 


(3.) Mols is but the rudime it of à plant, and the mould of 
earth or bark, | | | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The rudiments of nature are very unlike the groſſer appear- 


. 


ances, Glanville's Scegſis. 


So looks our monarch on this early fight, 
TH eſſay and rudiments of great ſucceſs, | 
Which all-maturing time muſt-bring to light. Dryden. 


Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who is de- 


fective and ſhort in moral? Which are but the rudiments, the 
beginnings, and firſt draught of religion; as religion is the 
perfection, refinement, and ſublimation of morality. South. 
God beholds the firſt imperfect rudiments of virtue in the 
foul, and keeps. a watchful eye over it, till it has received every 
grace 1t is capable of. Addijon, Spectator. 
— — The happy boughs 
Attire themſelves with bloums, ſwect rudiments 


Of future harveſt, Philif's. + 
Rupime'xTaL. edj- [from rudiment.] Initial; relating 


to firft principles. 
Your firſt rudimental eſſays · in ſpectatorſhip were made in my 
ſhop, where you often practiſed for hours. SpeAator. 


To Rue. v. . [neoppian, Saxon-] To grieve for; to re- 


gret ; to lament. | | 

Thou tempteſt me in vain 

To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 
And the old cauſe of my continued pain, 


With like attempts to like end to renew, Spenſer. 
You'll rue the time, 
That clogs me with this anſwer, | Shakeſp. 


France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy tears, 
If Talbot but ſurvive,  Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Oh! treacherous was that breaſt, to whom you | 
Did truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falſnood found too late, twas he 


That made me. caſt you guilty, and you me. Donne. 
| — - Thy will | 
Choſe freely what it now fo juſtly rues. Milton, 


Rue. ». /. [rue, Fr. ruta, Latin.j An herb, called herb 


of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled with it. 
What ſavor is better, | 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue. Tu ſſer. 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, | 
{11 ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace; 
Rue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 5 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
- The weaſel, to encounter the ſerpent, arms herſelf with eat- 
ing of rue, 


rowful. | 
When we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom'd en gent ride upon our ſwords, 


Spur them to ruęful work, rein them from ruth. Shake. 


Coeytus, nam'd of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the rueful ſtreatm. 


He hgh'd, and caſt a ruefal eye : 


Miller. 


| More's Antidote againft Atheiſm, 
dj. [rue and full.) Mournful; woful ; ſor- 


Miltan's Paradiſe Loft. | 
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Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die. Duden. 


Rus“rul Lr. adv. [from ful. Mournfully; forrow- 


fully. 75 | K. 
Why ſhould an ape run away from a ſnail, and very vue 
and frightfully look back, as being afraid ? ee — 


Rux'rULNess. 2. /. [from rueful.] Sorrowfulneſs ; mourn- 


fulneſs. 


\RUELLE. n. g [French.] A circle; an aſſembly 11 | 


private houſe. Not uſed. I? 
The poet, who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is condemned in the 
ruelle, . Dryden's Preface to Aners, 


Ruyey. 2. /. 1, A puckered linen ornament, formerly 


worn about the neck. See RureLz. 2. Any thing col- 
lected into -puckers or corrugations. 3. {From rough 
ſcales.] A ſmall river fiſh. 4. A ftate of roughneſs. 
Obſolete. 5. New ſtate, This ſeems to be the meaning 


of this cant word, unleſs it. be contracted from ruffle. 

(1.) You a captain; for what? for tearing'a whore's ruff in 
a bawdy houſe ? | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
We'll revel it, | 


With r»f5s, and cuffs, and fardingals. Shakeſ} care. 
Like an uproar in the town, | 

Before them every thing went down, | 

Some tore a ruf, and ſome a gown, Drayton. 


Sooner may a gulling weather ſpy, 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly, 
What faſhion'd hats, or ryffs, or ſuits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antick. youth will wear, Donne. 
The Ladies freed the neck from thoſe yokes, thoſe linnen rue 
in which the ſimplicity of their grandmothers had encloſed it, 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


| 55 I rear'd this flow'r, 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread. Po e. 

(3.) A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for ſhape, aud 
taken to be better, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon ; 
he is an excellent fiſh, and of a pleaſant taſte. Walton. 
(4.) As fields ſet all their briſtles up; in ſuch a ruff wert 
thou. | Chapman's Iliad, 
( 5.) How many princes that, in the AF of all their glory, 
have been taken down from the head of a conquering army to 
the wheel of the victor's chariot. L'Eftrange. 


Ru'erian. n. .. [ruffiano, Italian; ruffien, Fr. a bawd ; 
roffuer, Daniſh, to pilla ge; perhaps it may be beſt de- 


rived from the old Teutonick word which we now write, 
rough.) A brutal, boiſterous, miſchievous fellow ; a 
cut-throat; a robber; a murderer. . 
Have you a ruſſian that will ſwear? drink ? dance ? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
Sir Ralph Vane's bold anſwers termed rude and ian like, 
falling into years apt to take offence, furthered his condemna- 
ion. | | F Haywazd, 
The boaſted anceſtors of theſe great men, 
Whoſe virtues you admire, were all ſuch rufians, 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. Addiſen's Cato. 


Ru'tFIAN. adj. Brutal ; ſavagely boiſterous. 


— Experienc'd age 
May timely intercept the vun rage, 
Convene the tribes. | 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


To RU FPIAN. v. n. [from the noun.] To rage; to raiſe 


tumults; to play the ruffian. Not in uſe. 
A fuller blaſt ne er ſhook our battlements 
If it hath ruffarn'd ſo upon the ſea, 7 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſe.  Shakeſp. Othello. 


To Ru'FFLE. v. a. [ruyfelen, Dutch, to wrinkle.] 1. To 


diſorder ;- to put out of form; to make leſs ſmooth. 2. 
To diſcompoſe; to diſturb; to put out of temper. 3. 
To put out of order ; to ſurpriſe. 4. To throw diſor- 
derly together. 5. To contract into plaits. 
£5] Naughty lady, Pn gps 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt rayiſh from my chin, 
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Pon ſhould not ruffle thus. | | 
In changeable taffeties, differing colours emerge and vaniſh 


Will quicken and accuſe thee ; I'm your-hoſt ; rn 
Wich robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour 


5 
* 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


f 


lis gone | 
Like to the'ſummer's corn by tempe 


rtion'd beard made rough and rugged, . _ 
K lodg'd. Shakeſp. 
(3.) The greateſt favours to ſuch an one / neither ſoften nor 


upon the ruffling of the ſame piece of ſilk. 4 ' Boyle. win upon him; neither melt nor endear him, but leave him as 

, | As ſhe firſt began to riſe, 1 hard, rugged, and unconcerned as ever. South. 

She ſmooth'd the ruffled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies, Dryden. (4.) Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
Bear me, ſome god! oh quickly bear me hence * The rugged t hour that time and ſpite dare bring, 

To wholſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe; | To frown upon th' enrag'd Northumberland. Sbaleſp. 

Where contemplation prunes her ruſied wings, | (s.) — Wit will ſhine 5 | 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity kings. Pope. Through the harſh cadence of a rugged line. Drydes. 

(2.) — Were I Brutus, | 4 4 A monoſyllable line turns verſe to proſe, and even that proſe 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony is rugged and unharmonious. Dryden's Dedic. to Aineis. 
Would ruffle up your punts, and put a tongue (6.) Sleek o'er your rugged looks, | 

In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move Be bright and jovial *mong your gueſts to-night. Shakeſp. 

The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. Shakeſp. (7.) Fierce Talgol ; 22 might, 

We are tranſported by paſſions, and our minds ruled by the With rugged truncheon charg'd the night. Hudibras. 
diſorders of the body; nor yet can we tell, how the ſoul ſhould (8.) The rugged Ruſſian bear. Shakeſpeare. 
be affected by ſuch kind of agitations. Glanville. — Through foreſts wild, | | 

(3. = The knight found out To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairfax. .. 
THY advantage of the ground, where beſt. | Roo dH. adv. [from rugged.] In a rugged manner. 
Hie might the Tu d foe infeſt. | 77 Hudibras. Ry'octpness. , [from rugged] 1. The ſtate or qua- 

(4.) Within a thicket I repos'd, when round of dene mu ian amy of ne fag „ © 
I ru d up fal'n leaves in heap, and found, 0 8 ruggen, Y 6 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. _ Chapman. nein QIDenty. 


(5.) A ſmall ſkirt of fine 7uMed linnen, running along the 


upper part of the ſtays before, is called the modeſty-piece. Add. 

To Ru'rrin. w. 2. 1, To grow rough or turbulent. 2. 

To be in looſe motion; to flutter- 3. Tobe rough; to 

jar; to be in contention. Out of uſe. . 
(.) The night comes on; and the high winds 
Do ſorely rufle, for many miles about 


There's ſcarce a buſh. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Ru'cin. . /. A nappy cloth. 


(2.) Hardneſs and ruggedneſs is unpleaſant to the touch. 
| Bacon. 
Syrups immediately abate and demulce the hoarſeneſs and 
violence of a cough, by mollifying the ruggedreſs of the intern 
. tunick of the gullet. 8  'Harwey. 
This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields and fits itſelf to the 
ruggedneſs and unevenneſs of the roads, does render it leſs ca- 
pable of being worn. Ray on the Creation. 


2 _ 8 ug gale —.— Sa op Dryden. The lips grew ſo painful, that ſhe could not endure the wip- * 

Tie Guightly — 1 ee | ing the ichor. from it with a ſoft rugin with her own hand. 
* ; | . 5 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin ' d, 1 „ e Aleks ane 1 Surgery. 

Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. ,, YES» J. [rugine, Fr.] Achir urgeon's ratp- 

7a.) A valiant fau-inglaw thon thalgenior ; | If new fleſh ſhould not generate, bore little orifices into the 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, | dan, ED * it with the ugine. 9 Sharp. 
Te ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. Shakeſp. RuGo'ss. adj. [rugoſus, Lat] Full of wrinkles. 


They would rue with jurors, and inforce them to find as 


Vail. 


It is a relaxation of the ſphincter to ſuch a degree, that the 
internal rugeſe coat of the inteſtine turneth out, and beareth 


they would direct. Bacon, Henry 

NurrLk. u. . [from the verb.] 1. Plaited linen uſed 
as an ornament. 2. Diſturbance ; contention; tumult. 

(1.) The tucker is a flip of fine linnen, run in a ſmall ruf 

fle round the uppermoſt verge of the women's ſtays. Addiſon. 

| (2.) Conceive the mind's perception of ſome object, and the 

conſequent rale or commotion of the blood. | Watts. 

Ru'rTERHOOD, u. / In falconry, a hood to be worn by 

a hawk when ſhe is firſt drawn. 


down. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
RU'IN. 2. /. [ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.] 1. The fall or de- 
ſt ruction of cities or edifices. 2. The remains of build- 
ing demoliſhed. 3. Deſtruction; loſs of | happineſs, or 
fortune ; overthrow. 4. Miſchief ; bane. e 

(1.) Loud rung the uin, and with boiſterous fear, 
Strait revel'd in the queen's amaz'd ear. Beaumont's Pſyche, 
 (2.) The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 


ailey. . 
| | And one promiſcuous 7417 cover all; 
Rus. mn. . [rugget, rough, ed, 3A Nei a Nor, pla length of years, a ſtone betray 
Py, woollen cloath. 2. ee CORSTAET The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 
for mean beds. 3. A rough woolly dog. Not uſed. Judah ſhall fall, oppreſs'd by grief and fhame, | 
(1.) January muſt be expreſſed. with a horrid and fearful And men ſhall from <9 ruins know her fame. Prior. 
aſpect, clad in Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. Peacham on Drawing. Such a fool was never found | prey 
The vuugus reſembleth a goats but greater and more profit- Who pull'd a palace to the ground | 
able; of the fleece whereof they make rugs, coverings and Only to have the ruins made ö 3 
ſtuffs. . Hevlyn. Materials for a houſe decay'd. Savift. 
(2.) A rug was o'er his ſhoulders thrown : Fj (3.) He parted frowning from me, as if ruin Aa» 
A rvg ; tor night-gown he had none. Swifts Miſcel. Leapt from his eyes. - Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


- (44) 4 - Mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Shoughes, water rug, and demy wolves are cleped 

All by the name of dogs. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

RU'/GGED. adj. [rvugget, Swediſh.] 1. Rough; full of 

unevenneſs and aſperity. 2. Not neat; not regular; un- 

even. 3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. 4. Stor- 


Thoſe whom God to ruin has deſign'd, 
He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind. Dryden. 
(4.) The errors of young men are the ruin of buſineſs. 
„ | Bacon. 


Milton. 
1. To ſub- 


Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain : 
To Rvu'in. v. a. [ruiner, Fr. from the noun.) 


my; 1ude ; tumultuous ; turbulent; tempeſtuous. 5. vert; to demoliſh. 2. To deſtrey; to deprive of A 
Rough or harſh to the ear. 6. Sour; ſurly ; diſcom- or fortune. 3. To impoveriſh. * | | 
poſed. 7. Violent z rude z | boiſterous. 8. Rough; (1.) A. nation loving gold muſt rule this place, 
thaggy. DAM | AL RY Our temples ruin, and our rites deface, Dryden. 
(1.) Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, (2.) By thee rais'd, I ruin all my foes. Milton. 
Tir'd-with a tedious and rugged way. Denham. Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, | 
Since the earth revolves not upon a materia] and rugged, but Grace with a nod, and un with a frown. Dryden. 


a geometrical plane, their proportions may be varied in innu- 


A confident dependence ill-grounded creates ſuch a negli- 
merab:e degrees. Bentley. 


gence, as will certainly ruin us in the end, Wakes | 
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PR (1. Sae would n me in flks, were not the quanitity that 


goes to a large pincuſhion ſufficient to make Her a/gown and 
Petticoat. F e 1 


7 Ron. v. 1. To fall in runs. 2. To run to fun; 
to dilapidate. 3. To be trought to poverty or miſery. 2 


(3.) Hell heard th' unſufferable noiſe, hell faw 
Heaven ruining from heav' n, and would have fled 
$2 "dps He but ſtrict fate had fix d too deep | 
Her dar NT a 
(2.) Though he his houſe of cap marble build, 
Yet ſhall it ruin like the moth's trail cell, 


Or ſheds of reeds, which ſummer's heat repel. | N 


(3.) If we are idle, and diſturb the induſtrious in their bu- 
finefs, we ſhall ruin the faſter. 10 LCoc ke. 
To ROUIN ATE. v. 4. from ruin] This word is now ob- 


ſolete- 1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. 2. To bring to 


mea nneſs or miſery irrecoverable. 1 
II.) I will not rumate my father's houſe, | 
wh ave his blood to lime the ſtones together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter. ' _ Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
What offence of ſuch impietie 
' Hath Priam or his foones done. thee ? that with ſo high a 


12 hate 

Thou ſhould'ſt thus ceaſeleſsly deſire to raze and ruinate 
So well a builded town as Troy? Te Chatman, 
wT We'll order well the ſtate, | 

That like events may ne'er it ruinate, | Shakeſp. 


2.) The Romans came to pull down kingdoms ; Philip and 
Nabis were already ruinated, and now was his turn to be aſ- 
failed, . Bacon's War with Spain. 

So ſhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his 15 | | nd 
Ruina'Tion. 2. /. {from ruinate.] Subverſion; demoli- 
tion ; overthrow, Obſolete. SOD RIP 
Roman coins were overcovered in the- ground, in the ſudden 
7uination of towns by the Saxons. Camden's Remains. 
IAE R. 2- {| [from rain.] One that ruins. 
Roe Ur old 3 fan, 
That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 


Of citie rui ner. 
Ru'mous- adj. [ruinofus, Lat. ruineux, Fr.] 1. Fallen 
to ruin; dilapidated ; demoliſhed. 2. Miſchievous; per- 
nicious; baneful; deſtructive. | 
(1.) It is lefs dangerous, when divers parts of a tower are 


deeayed, and the foundation firm, than when the foundation is 

TUINOUS. N Hayward, 
ee, — The buds, | 

After a night of ſtorm ſo ruinows, | 

Clear'd up their choiceſt notes in buſh and ſpray, 
To gratulate the ſweet return of morn. | 

| | Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 

Thoſe ſucceſſes are more glorious, which bring benefit to 

the world, than fuch vuinous ones, as are dyed in human blood, 


Granville Preface. 


A ſtop might be put to that ruinour practice of gaming. 


| Ro ixous LY. adw. [from rui nous. , #4 In A ruinous man- B 


ner. 2. Miſchievouſly ; deſtruCtively. « | ; 
(. 2.) If real uneaſmeſſes may be admitted to be as deterring 
as imaginary ones, his own decree will retort the moſt u 
on himſelf. | DS Yu Decay Piety. 
RULE. n. / [regula, Latin] 1. Government; empire; 
ſway; ſupreme command. 2: An inſtrument by which 
lines are drawn. 3. Canon; precept by which the 
thoughts or actions are directed. 4. Regularity ; pro- 

priety of behaviour. Not in ule. 

. 1.) lam aſham' d, that women | 

Should ſeck for rule, ſupremacy, or fway, 


When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. : Shakeſp. ; 


* May he live = 
Ever beloy'd, and loving may his rule be! : Shakeſp. 
A wiſe ſervant ſhall have rule over a ſon that cauſeth ſhame, 

WER 5 Proverbs, xvii. 2. 


Addiſon. - 
_ determines which is the poſitive heir, 1 of ſucceſſion, 


k foundations, and too faſt had bound. Million. 


e by a dreadful fate. Sandys., . 


; | Chapman. 
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Adam's fin did not deprtre Ait er bie u, but left the 


creatures ta a reluct atio. on. 
There being no law of nature nor poſitive law of God, that 
and conſequently of bearing ru, could not have been deter- 
This makes them apprehenſive of every tendency, to endan- 
ger that form of rule eſtabliſhed by the law of their country. 


| AdHifon's Freeholder, 
I nſtruct me whence this uproar ; GE IG 
And wherefore Vanoe, the ſworn friend to Rome, 
Should ſpurn againſt our rule, and ſtir © © 7 
The tributary 3 to war. A. Philip Briton, 
Sev'n years the traytor rich Mycent ſway d; 
And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey' d. Pope. 
(2.) If your influence be quite dam'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, fome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, viſit us 
With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. Milton. 
A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he will truſt only to 
PE II IE 145 4 South's Sermons. 
(3-) He lay'd this rule before him, which proved of great 
uſe ; never to trouble himſelf with the foreſight of future events. 


| | | Fell. 
This little treatiſe will furniſh you with infallible rules of 
judging truly, | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


Know'ſt with an equal hand to hold the ſcale 
See'ft where the reaſons pinch, and where they fail, 
And where exceptions o'er the general rule prevail. | 

Dryden, 
Me profeſs to have embraced a religion, which comtniene the 
moſt exact rules for the government of. 

We owe to Chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt certain and 


perfect rule of life, Tillotſon. 
A rule that relates even to the ſmalleſt part of our life, is of 
great benefit to us, merely as it is a rule. Lau. 


(4.) Some ſay he's mad; others, that leffer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury; but for certain, | 
He cannot buckle his diftemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rule. Shale ſp. Macbeth. 


To RuLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To govern ; to 
control; to manage with power and authority. 2. To 
manage; to conduct. 3. To ſettle as by a rule. 

(1.) —— It is a purpos'd thing SEES 

To curb the will of the nobility ; 

Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be ul l. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Marg ' ret ſhall now be queen, and rule the king; 

But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. Sate ſp. 


A greater power now rul d him. Milton. 
Rome! tis thine alone with awful fway, . 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 3 
Diſpoſing peace and war thy own majeſtick way. Dryden. 


(2.) He fought to take unto him the vuling of the affairs. 


(3.) Had he done it with the pope's licenſe, his adverſaries 
mult have been filent ; for that's a ruled caſe with the ſchool- 
men. | 8 Atterbury. 


To RULE. v. n. To have power or command: with 


oer. 
Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the ſaints. 


Hoſea, xi. 12 


Thrice happy men ! whom God hath thus advanc' d! 
Created in his image, there to dwell, | 
And worſhip him; and in reward to rule 
Oder his works, SEE. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
Me ſubdue and rule over all other creatures; and uſe for 
our own behoof thoſe qualities wherein they excel. Ray. 


ſhew his divine right to the power of ruling over me. Locke, 


Ru'LER. 2. , [from rule.] 1: Governour; one that 
has the ſupreme command. 2. An inſtrument, by the di- 


. 


rection of which lines are drawn, 


our lives. Tillotſon. 


e. 


He can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot 


hk 


* U 5 
e Seon Fulers 8e poud, hn in their pcs foal. 
1 4. ihey. 
God, Bs coma e 1 ia kings; and 
he law of nature, Renders and «24H Aya Ss Nala. 


hg nene manſion was delig 90 
To pleale the mighty 7ulers of mankind; * eb EIN 
I gnferior temples uſe on either hand. 5 Addiſon, 
2.5 Th ey know how to draw a 1 line between two 


points by the Has of a ruler. Moxon's Mechanical 11 
Rum. =. . 1. A country parſon. A cant Word. 2. A 


kind of forte diſtilled. from molaſſes. I know not how 


den ene Roc mer in Dutch is a drinking glals. 
| I'm grown a mere mopvs ; no company comes, 
But a rabble of tenants and ruſty dull rams. Swift, 


Te RU'MBLE. v. n. [reomme:en, Dutch.]. To make a . | 


low continued noiſe. 
The trembling ſtreams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble way; down. with murmur foft, 
And were by them right tuneful . 1 to bear 
A baſe's part amongſt their conſorts 
Now fore'd to overflow with brackiſh tears, 


. x 


With troublous noiſe did dull their dainty ears. Spenſer. 
_ . Rumble thy belly full, fpit fire, ſpout rain; 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs. Shakeſp. 


At the ruſhing of his chariots, and at the 7umbling of his 
_ wheels, the fathers thall not look back to their children for 


ferbleneſs. Feremab, xlvii. 3. 
Oiur couptier thinks that he's preferr'd, whom every man 
envies; 
When love ſo rumbles in his pate, no, fleep comes in his 
eyes. Suckling. 
Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. Roſcommon. - 
The fire ſne fann' d, with en fury burn'd, | 
Rumbling within. Dryden. 
Th' included vapours, that in caverns chwell, F 
Lab'ring with colick pangs, and cloſe confin'd, 
In vain ought iſſue from the rumbling wind: Dryden. 


"Atl * 0 1 
Ts By” Minare 0 a. Priming ka, Jl 1. To chew over 


again. 2. To muſe on; to meditate over and over 
N | N | 
(2.) 'Tis a ſtudies not a preſenc thought 17 
'By duty ruminated, M4 ; Ls ak 5 Aut. and Clcop. 
The condemned ed Engliſh IP 2 55 
Sit patiently, and inly: 1 rumix MALL Ot bras - 47s | 
The eff 's danger. 4 N Shakeſpeare. 


Mad with "deſire ſhe, ruminates her 4405 
And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er! Again ; ; 
Now ſhe defpairs, and mow: refolves to try; 
Wou'd not, and wou'd again, the knows not why. . 
Rumina'Tion. 2. ,. [ruminatio, Latin; from ruminate.] 
1, The property or ac of —_—_ the cud. 2. Medita- 
tion; reflection. 
Aung; ) Rumination ts given to 8 to enable them at once 


to lay up a great ſtore of food, and afterwards to chew it. 
Arbuthnct. 


(2. ) It i is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from many 
objects, in which my often rumination wraps me in a moſt hu- 
morous ſadneſs. Shakeſp. As yon like it. 

Retiring, full of rumination fad, 

He mourns the weakneſs of theſe latter times. Thomſon. 

JD Ru'MMace. v. a, [ranmen, German, to empty. Sin- 
ner. r Latin.] To ſearch; to plunder; to eva- 
Cuate. | 

Our greed ſeamen rummage every hold, 
smile on tle boats of each — . cheſt. 

ToRu'MMAcEt. v. u. To ſearch places: 

A fox was rummaging among a great many carved figures, 
there was one very extraordinary piece. L" Eftrange. 

Some on antiquated authors pore ; - 
Dryden s Perfius. 


Rummage for ſenſe. _ 
J have often rummaged for old books in Little-Britain and 


Duck lane. Sxwift, 
RVUT ulm A. A. . n, Dutch. A glaſs ; a drinking 


cu 
Imperial Rhine beſtow'd the generous rummer. Philips. 


Dryden. 


On a ſudden there was heard a moſt dreadful. rumbliug noiſe - RU'MOUR. . , [rumeur, Fr. rumer, Latin] Flying or 


within the entrails of the machine, after which the mountain 


burſt. . Adi ſon. 
Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often they have 
been ſhook from their reſpective thrones, by the rumbling of a 
wheelbarrow, Spettator. 
RuwBLER. n. /. [from . The perſon or thing that 
rumbles. 

RuluIx ANT. adj. [ruminant, Fr. rumi nans, Lat. ] Having 


the property of chewing the cud. 
Ruminant creatures have a power of directing this periſtal- 
tick motion upwards and dowiwards. 


. 
The deſeription, given of the muſcular part of the gullet, is 


very exact in ruminants, but not in men. Derham. 


To RU'MINATE. v. 2. ruminer, Fr. rumino, Latin. ! Pg 
To chew the cud. 2. To muſe; to think again and 
a gain. 

(T.) Others fill'd with paſture gazing fat, 

Or bedward ruminating. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The neceſſity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment, appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the falivary FL &&s of ani- 
mals, which ruminate or chew the cud, extremely open. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
On graſſy banks herds ruminating lie. 
(2.) Alone ſometimes ſhe walk in ſecret where, 

To ruminate upon her difcontent. | 

Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 

Of riſing kingdoms, and of falling ſtates, 

I am at a ſolitude, an houſe between Hampftead and Lon- 
| don, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died : 


Fairfax. 


of wit exerciſe themſelves. Steele to Pope. 


He practiſes a flow meditation, and ruminates on the ſubject; 
and perhaps in two nights and days rouſes thoſe ſeveral ideas 
which are nevelfarys 


— on the Mind. 


Thomſon. 


Waller, Rume. n. rum, German.] 


this circumſtance ſets me 
a thinking and ruminating upon the employments i in which men 


popular report z bruit ; fame. 

There ran a rumcur 

Of many worthy fellows that were out. | Shakeſp: Macbeth. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 


And his atchievements of no leſs account, Shakeſp. 
Rumour next and chance | 
And tumult and confuſion all embroil'd. Milton. 
FSGWhe heard an ancient rumozr fly, 
That times to come ſhould os the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin. Dryden Aneis. 


Toa RUMOR. v. 4. [from the noun.] To report abroad: ; 
 to-bruit. 


Cateſby, rumour it abroad, | | 
That Anne my 2 is ſick, and like to die. Shaleſp. 
All abroad was rumour'd, that this day | 
Samſon ſhould be brought forth, Milton's Agonifles. 


He was 74u79r'd for the author, and as fuch publiſhed to the 


world by the London and Cambridge ſtationers. Fell. 
T was rumour d, | 
My father *ſcag'd from out the citadel. Dryden. 


Ru/mouRER. 7: 7 [from rumour.) Reporter; ſpreader of 

news. | 
— A ſlave | 
Pa corny the Volſcians, with two ſeveral powers, | 
Are entered into the Roman territories. | | 
Go ſee this rumourer whipt : it cannot be. Shakeſp. 
The end of the back 
bone; uſed vulgarly of beaſts, "nad contemptuouſly of 
human beings. + 2. The buttocks, _ 

(1.) At her rump ſhe growing had behind 

A fox's tail. | 
If his holineſs would thum 

His reverend bum 'gainſt horſe's rump, 


He 00 b equipt from his own ſtable. 


Spenſer. 


Prior. 


e TY {ads * U W. 


be continued. 


© - through. | 


8 of beck with ! 
Laſt trotted forth the ah 5 1 vine, e 
1 eaſe her itch againſt the ſtump, 45 þ a 
And diſmally was heard to whine, . 
Al as ſhe ſcrubb'd her meazly rump. _ fp Sf Wiſe. 
(z.) A fallor's wife had ae in ber lap, 49 
And mouncht,—give me quoth I, Hy 


ar oint thee witch the rump fed 1855 on cries. . | wi, e 
He charg'd him firft to bind | 5 mn 5 Nu. 
dere s hands on rump behind. Aae 


To Ru! MPLE. v. 4 


tract into inequalities and en to cruſh together 
out of ſhape, | 
Each vital ſpeck, in kick remains 
Th' entire, but rumpled animal, contains 


Organs perplex'd. Blackmore on the Cr reation. 
I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 


Or HY ont d the head-dreſs of a prude. 152 Pofe. 
Never put on a clean apron, till you have made your lady's 
bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. | - Seqwift. 


Rv! MPLE. 2, % [hnpympelle, Saxon.] Pucker ; rude plait. 
Fair Virginia would her fate beftow | 

On Rutila, and change her faultleſs make 17 
For the foul rumple of her camel- back. Dy den. 
2 RUN. v. . * ran. [rinnan, Gothick; innan, Sax. 
rennen, Dutch. ] To move ſwiftly; to ply the legs in 
ſuch a manaer, as tax both feet are at every ſtep off the 
ground at the ſame time; to make haſte; to paſs with 
very quick pace. 2. To uſe the legs in motion. 3: To 


move in a hurry. 4. To paſs on the ſurface, not through 
5- To ruſh violently. 6. To take a courſe at 


the air. 
ſea. 7. To contend in a race. 8. To fly; not to ſtand. 
It is 1 followed by eway in this ſenſe. 9. To go 
away by ſtealth. 10. To emit, or let flow any liquid. 
11. To flow; to ſtream; to have a current; not to ſtag- 
nate. 12. To be liquid; to be fluid. 13. To be fuſible; 
to melt. 14. To fuſe; to melt. 15. To paſs; to pro- 
ceed. 16. To flow as periods or metre ; to have a ca- 
dence: as, the lines run ſmoothly. 
to vaniſh; to paſs. 18. To have a legal courſe; to be 
Practiſed. 19. To have a courſe in any direction. 20. 


To paſs in thought or ſpeech. 21. To be mentioned 
curſorily or in few words. 22. To have a continual tenour 


f any kind. 23. To be buſied upon. 
popularly known. 


24+ To be 


lower people. 26. To go on by ſucceſſion of parts. 27. 
To proceed in a train of conduct. 28, To paſs into 
ſome change. 29. To pals. 
tain order. 31- To be in force. 32. To be generally 
received. 33. To be cariied on in any manner. 34. 
To have a track or courle. 35. To paſs progreflively. 
36. To make a gradual progreſs. 37. Lo be predomi- 
nant. 38. To tend in growth. 29. To grow: exube- 
rantly. 40. To excern pus or matter. 41. To become 
irregular ; to change to (08s ty Wild. 42. To get 
by artifice or fraud. 43. 


wake tranſition. 

o proceed as on a ground or principle. 47. To go on 
with violence. 48. Je Run after. To ſearch for; to 
endeavour at, though out of the way. 49. To nou 
' away With. To hurry without conſent. 50. To 

iu with. To clole ; to comply. 
52. ToRun en. 
courſe. 53. To Run over. To be ſo full as to overflow. 
54. 7e Rux over. To be ſo much as to overflow. © 55. 


To Run eve. To recount curſorily. 56. To Run over? 
To mn 
59. 5 


To confider curſorily. 57. To Run over. 
58. .To Run out. To be at an end. 
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[rompelen,, Duck a or con- 


17. To go away; 


25. To have reception, ſucceſs, or 
continuance; as, the pamphlet ran much among the 


30. To proceed in a cer- 


To fall by haſte, paſſion, or 
folly into fault or misfortune. 44. To fall; to paſs; to 
45. To have a general. tendency. 46. 


51. 7o Run on. To | 
To continue the ſame 


"Row 4 T6 3 eee fe + 8 — pay 
o be 


0 expatiate. 61. To Ron our: "wilted or ex- j 
f «hates 62. 75 Run . To grow poor by. expenſe. 
_ "difproportionate. to income, 


(I.) Their feet 2 0 ei, "and make haſte to ſhed blood. 
gt P 10D. 

ON aban, ran out unto the n man unto the well. Gen. XXiv. 29. 
Since death's near, and runs with fo much ens 2 
We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe. Dryden. 
wants Ws ran up the ridges of the rocks amain- Dryden. 
Let a moe boy clean your ſhoes and run of errands. Swift. 


(2.) Seldom chere is iced of this, till + "young children can 
run about. + Locke, © 
(3-) The prieſt and dende run about, 
And at the ports all thronging out, 
As if their ſafety were to quit 
Their mother... | Sent lee 
(4+) The La ſent thunder — the fire ran » loca upon the 
ground. Exodus, ix. 25. 
(5. 1256 not thy voice be heard, leſt a" fellows rum upon 
thee, and thou loſe thy life. | Judges, xvid. 25. 
Now by the — and raging waves I ſwear, 
Your ſatety more than mine was thus my care; 
| Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky "coaſt, dee. 
They have avoided that. rock, but run upon another no leſs 
dangerous.” At Bunt Theory of the Earth. 
I I diſcover thoſe ſhoals of life which are concealed in order 
to keep the unwary from 721#7 n them. Addiſon. 
(6.) Running under the lan & Clauda, we had much work to 
come by the boat. Adts, xxvii. 16. 
(7-) A horſe- boy, being lighter than you, may be truſted to 
run races with leſs damage to the horſes. Sæoiyt. 
(8.) The difference between the valour of the Iriſh rebels 
8 the Spaniards was, that the one ran away before they 
were charged, and the other ſtraight after. Bacon. 
I do not ſee a face 8 
Worthy a man; that dares look up and ſtand + 
One thunder out; but downward all like beaſts 
Running away at every flaſ un. Ben. Tobyjon 
The reſt diſpers d run, ſome diſguis'd, 


8 To unknown coaſts; ; ſome to the ſhores do fly. Duet 
They, when they're out of hopes of flying, 
Will run away from death by dying. Hudibras. 
Vour child ſhrieks, and runs away at a frog. © >» Locke, 
(9:) My conſcience will ſerve me to run from this Jew, my 
malter. Shakeſp. Mer cba ut Y Pemce, 


(10.)— My ſtatues, 
Like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 
Did run pure blood. F Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
I command, that the conduit run nothing but claret. Shas. 

In ſome houſes, wainſcots will ſweat, ſo that they will/al- 
moſt run with water. - Bacen's n ries Hiſtory. 

Rivers run potable gold. - NW Milto 2. 
| Caicus roll'd a crimſon flood, 

| And Thebes ran red wick her own natives blood. D. Jem. 
The greateſt veſſel, when full, if you pour in ſtill, it muſt 
run out ſome way, and tlie more it runs out at one ſide, the 
leſs it runs out at the other. Temple. 
(11.) Innumerable iſlands were W with flowers, and 
interwoven with ſhining ſeas that ran among them. Addiſon. 
Her fields he cloath'd, and chear'd her blaſted face 
With runzing fountains and with ſpr1 inging grals. Addiſon. 

See daiſies open, rivers un. Parnel. 

(12. ) In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, make a 
little hole, in which put quickſilver wrapped in a piece of 
linnen, and it will fix and zun no more, and endure the ham- 
mer. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Stiff with eternal i ice, and hid in ſnow, 
he mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun, 


Dunfix her froſts, and teach em how to . | Pn 
1 as wax diſſolves, as ice begins to 747, 0 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, 
So melts the youth, Addiſon's Ovid. | 


_ (23.) Her form glides chrough me, and my heart Sizes 
way; 


2 o 


VIS 


take up half a page. 
(̃ 822.) Diſcourſes van thus among the cleareſt obſervers: it 


Daniel and Abraham. | ; 
Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run through 2 
all ay: intermediate 10 tull it ns ly in an intenſe red. 


1 'F 5 05 N | 
10 . wei wile; e eee e 1 1 + -0S | 
From wars, melts down; 


| Suſſex iron ores run Freely in the fire,  Weodavard, 


N 4.) Your iron mult not burn in the fire; that is, un or 


my for then it will be brittle. Moxor's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

5.) You, having vun through ſo much publick buſineſs, 

0 A Rn out the ſecret ſo little known, that there is a time 
to give it ov “er. 1» | Temples Miſcellaniet. 


I there remains an eternity to us after the mort revolution 


of time, we ſo ſwiftly run over here, 't's clear, that all the hap- 


ineſs, that can be imagined in this fleeting ſtate,” is not valuable | 
in reſpe& of the future. Locte. 
(17.) As faſt as our time runt, we ſhould be very lad in 


moſt parts of our lives that it 7@2 much faſter, Addiſon. 
(18.) Cuſtoms rum only upon our goods imported or exported, 
and that but once for all; whereas intereſt Tung as wel upon 


eur ſhips 7s goods, and mult be yearly paid, Child. 
09) A hound run; nen and yet draws dry foot well. 
; Share . 


Little is the wiſdom, e the Aight | 


So runs againſt all reaſon. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
That 42 — follows not in this life the breach cf this 
rule, 
what 0 the generally allowed pr actice rums counter to i, is evi- 
dent. Loc te. 
Had the preſent war run againſt us, and all our attacks 


upon the enemy been vain, it might look. like a degree of 


frenzy” to be determined on ſo impracticable an undertaking. 
Aadiſon. 
(60. ) Cou'd you hear the annals of our fate; 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould vun, 1 
The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done. Dryden. 
By reading, a man antedates his life; and this way of run- 
ning up bevond one's nativity, is better han Plato's pre- 
exiſtence. Cuyllier. 
Virgil, in his firſt Georgick, has run ide à ſet of precepts 
foreign to his ſubject. Addiſon. 
Raw and injudicious writers propoſe one thing. for their 
ſubject, and run off to another. Felton. 
(21.) The whole runs on ſhort, like articles in an account, 
whereas, if the ſubje& were fully explamed, each of them might 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


was ſaid, that the prince, without any imaginable ſtain of his 


religion, had, by the ſight of foreign courts, much corrobo- 


rated his judgment. Wotton's Buckingham. 

The king's ordinary ſtyle runnetb, our ſovereign lord the 

king. Saunderſcn. 
(23.) His griſly beard his penſive boſom fought, 


And all on Lauſus an his reſtleſs thought. Dryden, 


When we defire 9 thing, our minds rvX wholly on the 


good circumſtances of it; when tis obtained, our minds ru 


Wholly on the bad ones. Sauift. 


(24.) Men gave them their own names, by which they run 
a great while in Rome. Temble. 
(26.) She ſaw with joy the line immortal run, 
Each fire impreſt, and glaring in his fon. + Poje. 
(27.) If you ſuſpend your indignation againſt my brother, 


till you can derive from him better teſtimony of his intent, you 
ſhould run a certain courſe, 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(28.) Is it really defirable, that there ſhould be ſuch a being 

in the world as takes care of the frame of it, that it do not 

run into confuſion, and ruin mankind ? Tillotſon. 

Wonder at my patience 

Have I not cauſe to rave, ànd beat my breaſt, 


To rend my. heart with grief, and run diſtracted. Aduiſon. 


29.) oy ave many evils to prevent, 158 much danger to 


run throu 7. 2 lor. 
(30. 51 Day yet wants much of his race to run. Milton. 

Thus in a circle rung the peaſant's pain, | 
And the year rolls within itſelf again. | Dryden. 


This church is very rich in rekicks, which run up as high as 
. Addiſon on 2 


Ar _ hnot . 


- 


Fat 


and Furs, if ſhe but 8 E — 9 jp 


conſequently has not the force of a law, in countries 


plaufi 


a 1 * 4 | , : ' 1 | 
£4 | ef 112 5 = 


: bg chm 0 ae ba a the BPR of Ike years 
ts of his lands,” before he cometh to the know ledge of the 
proce that rumneth againſt him. Bacon. 


The time of inſtance. ſhall not Senken for vun till after 


e of ſuit. . Apliffe's Parergon. 


Neither ooo he i gnorant what report ran of himself, 


0 . he had loſt the K. of his ſubjects. - Knolles. 
(33%) Conceſſions, that run as vs bo as' any the moſt chari- 
table proteſtants make.  Atterbury. 
In popiſh-countries the power of the clergy runs higher, and 
excommunication"is*'more formidable. Avliffe's Parergon. 
(34-) 3 the ulcer with my probe, the ſinus run up 


above the orifice. Wileman's Surgery. 
One led me over thoſe Parts of the mines, where metalline 
veins Ti Bop le. 


(35.0 Tue penety do not of hams move in curve lines, 


but are kept in them by ſome attractive force, which, if once 
enn they would for ever run out in right lines. E 


(436!) — The wing'd colonies 
There ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. Poe. 
(37.) This un in the head of a late writer of natural hiſ- 
tory, who is not wont to hays the moſt lucky hits in the con- 
duct of his thou ights. 


(38.) A manẽs nature runs aer to herbs or weeds; there- 


fore let. him en water 15 ey and rn the other. 


Bacon. 
(ad. ) Joſeph is a fruieful bough, whoſe 88 Fun over 
Wall. Cee, xlix. 22. 


Study your race, or the ſoil of your family will dwindle into 
cits, or run into wits, 
If the richneſs of the ground cauſe turnips to run to leaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their rooting. Mortimer. 


In ſome, who have vun up to men without a liberal educa- 


tion, many great qualities are darkened. Felton. 
W may run up to profufion or extravagance. 
Peſe. 


60. ) Whether his fleſh run with his ie, or be ſtopped, it 


is his uncleanneſs. Leviticus, xiii. 3. 
(41.) Many have run out of their wits for women. 1 Eſdr. iv. 

Our king return'd, 

The muſe an mad to ſee her exil d lord; 


On the crack'd ſtage the bedlam heroes roar'd, Granville, 
(42.) Hath publick faith, like a young | heir,, | 
For this taken up all ſorts of ware, 
And run int? ev'ry tradeſman's book, . 
Till both turn'd bank rupts. Hudi bras. 


Run in truſt, and pay for it out of your wages. Swift, 
(43.) If thou rememb'reſt not the ſlighteſt folly, 
_ That ever love did make thee run into; 7 
Thou haſt not low d. a 
Solyman himſelf, in puniſhing the perjury of another, ran 
into wilful perjury himſelf, perverting the commendation of 
| juſtice, which he had lo much defired by his moſt bloody and 
unjuſt ſentence. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
From not uſing it right, come all thoſe miſtakes we rum into 
m our endeavours after ha pineſs. Locke. 
(44.) In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are ſuffici- 


_ ently diſtinguiſhed; but near the borders they run into one ano- 


ther, ſo that you hardly know how to limit the colours. Watts, 
(45-) Temperate climates vun into moderate governments, 
and the extremes into deſpotick power. Swift. 
(46.) It is a confederating with him, to whcm the ſacrifice is. 
offered: for upon that the àpoſtle's argument runs. Atterb. 
(47-) Tarquin, runnirg into all the weben of tyranny, 
after a cruel reign was expelled. | Swift. 
(48.) The mind; upon the ſuggeſtion of any new notion, 
runs after ſimilies, to make it ihe clearer to itſelf z which, 


| though it may be uſeful in explaining our thoughts to others, 
is no right method to ſettle true notions in ourſelves. Locke. - 


(49.) Thoughts will not be directed what objects to pu ſac, 


but vun away with a man in e of thoſe ideas they have 


in view. | Locke. 
( 50.) Though 8 run in abith the firſt reformers of 


learnin be ben. in his oppoſition to ' Ariſtotle ; yet he has given us a 
| | Balor. 
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To Run. v.'a. 


6 with a ſword have been conſolidated and healed. 


260 if. 16; ee our. ! tos 1 . ld 


Pn ſoon might we feel our eſtate brought to thoſe lamen- 

table terms, . 

* the antients uttered... ports Tis 54% 144 . Fiber. 
(z.) Running on with * prolixity. Mt) Drayton. 
(53+) He fills his famiſh'd maw, is, mouth \rang Cer 

With unchew'd morſels, while he chuy us chen gore. Diya. 
(54s) Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, fun aver 
the veſſels they are in, and poſſeſs more NN when. they 
were cool. Yon Bodies. 
(5501 ſhall run them over flightly, remarking chiefly what 
is obvious to the eye. / Ray. 
I ſhall not un ever all the particulars, that would ſhew what 
ins are uſed to corrupt children. Docte. 
(56.) Theſe four every man ſhould run over, before he cen- 
7 the works he ſhall vier. Votton e Architetfure. 
If we run over the oven _— of Europe, we * only 
through ſo many different es of poverty. Aiſon. 

"TY ) Should a — run oder the whole circle of earthly 

pleatures, he d de forced to complain that pleaſure 1 was not 

latisfaction. Forth. 
(58.) When a leaſe had run out, he tipulated with the 
' tenant to reſign up twenty acres, without . leſſening his rent, 


and no great abatement of the fine. Swift.” 


(go.) Inſectile ee fac want of blood, run all out into 

legs, Hammam. 
The zeal of love runs out * ſackets, 7. — a fruitful tree. 

f Taylors Rule of Holy Living. 

rs are written with Fe ; others rum out into 


che bets pager of eſſays. Sectator. 


(60. ) Nor is it ſufficient to run cut into beautiful digreſſions, 
unleſs they are ſomething of en with the main deſign of the 
Georgick. + Addiſon. 

On all occaſions, the run aut extravagantly in praiſe of 
Hocus. Arbuibnot. 

They keep to their text, and run out upon the power of the 

Pope; to the diminution of councilss Baker. 


He ſhews his judgment, in not letting his faney run out into 


Broome on pra + 


long deſcriptions. 
(61.) He hath vun out himſelf, and led forth 


His deſp'rate party with him; blown together 
Aids of all Kinds. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
' TW eſtate rums out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin' d, and their f 
(62.) From growing riches with good cheer, 
To runi ig out by ſtarving here. Swift. 
So little gets for what ſhe gives, | 1 
Me really wonder how ſhe lives! 
And had her ſtock been leſs, no doubt, | 
She muſt have 14 ago run out, | Dryden. 
To pierce; to ſtab. 2. To force; to 
drive. 3- To * into any way or form. 4. To drive 
with violence. 5. To melt; to fuſe. 6. To incur; 
to fall into. 7. Jo venture; to hazard. 8. To import 
or export without” Wir: 9- To proſecute in thought. 
10. To puſh. 11. To Ryx desu. To chaſe to weari- 


neſs. 12. To Rux down. To cruſh; to overbear. 13. 


This is one of the words which ſerves for uſe when other 
words are wanted, and has therefore obtained a great 


_ multiplicity of relations and intentions; but it may be 
obſerved always to retain much of its primitive idea, and 


to imply progreſſion, and, for the moſt part, progreſſive 


violence. 


( 1.) Poor Romeo is 3 dead, run through the ear wich 
a love ſong. | Sbaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Hipparchus, g going to marry, conſulted Philander upon the 


coccaſion; Philander repreſented his miſtreſs in ſuch ſtrong 
colours, that the next morning he received a n and 
bofore twelve he was run through the body. Spe&ator. 


I have known ſeveral inſtances, where the lungs run thro" 


(2.) In nature, it is not convenient to conſider every diffe- 


rence that is in things, and divide them into diftin& claſſes : 


this will run us into Particular s, and we e all be able to eſta- 
bliſh no generns truth, Locke. 
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ay diſconrgge it, | 
this 550 and heavy ſentence Was by one Ain of difficulties, uur 4 lay Gave: 


: "by blabbing out his own or ethers ſecrets. Ray. 
0 1 3.) Some, yſed to mathematical figures, give a preference to 


and run his fortune with them. 


ame betray d. Dryden. | 


Blackmore. 


- Though pot te g. 8 * 1 "_ 127 19" 3 
yet: this mult not ein it, by an pit | 


wh. . perſon runs himſelf upon al in ee 


he methods of that ſcience in divinity or politick enquiries ; 
. accuſtomed to retired enn run natural W. 
phy into metaphyſical notions. Tocſe. 
W bat is raiſed in the day, ſettles f in the night; and. its cold 
ne the thin juices into thick ſizy ſubſtances. Obeyne. 
The daily complaiſance of gentlemen runs them into variety 
of expreſſions; whereas your ſcholars are more cloſe, and fru- 
[gal of theirwords, * FTrlelion on the Claſicis. 
) They ras che ſhip agrovud. A, xxvii. 44. 


\ * his proud Turk offered. ſeornfully to paſs by without vyail- 
ing, which the, Venetian captains not enduring, ſet upon him 
with ſuch fury, that the Turks were enforced to vun both their 


gallies on fore. MNuolles's Hiſtory. 
(F.) The pureſt gold muſt be run 1 8 waſhed, Felton. 
(6: ) He runneth two dangers, that he ſhall not be faith- 


fully counſeled, and that he mall oo ü counſel given. 


Bacon. 
The tale I tell is only: of a Lock, - 

Who had not vun the hazard of his life ner tr e 
Had he beliey'd his dream, and not his wife. Depden. 
Contider the hazard I have rum to fee you here. Dryden. 
O that I could now prevail with any one to count up what 
he hath got by his moſt beloved ſins, what a n danger he 

C 


runs. 


alamy. 
I fhall run the danger of being ſuſpected to have forgot |. 
what I am about. Tacks. 
(7.) He would himſelf be in the Highlands to receive them, 


Clarendon. 
Take here her; reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. Deb. 


A wretched exil'd crew 
Reſolv'd, and willing under my command, 
To run all hazards both of -ſea and land. * en. 
(8.) Heavy impoſitions leſſen the import, and are a ſtrong 
temptation of running goods. Swift. 


(9.) To run the world back to its firſt 0 inal; and view 
nature in its cradle, to trace the ne inns the ancient of 
days i in the firſt inſtance of his creative power, is a reſearch too 
great for mortal-enquiry. _ South. 
The world hath not ſtood ſa long, but we can ſtill run it up 


to artleſs ages, when mortals lived by plain nature. Burnet. 


I would gladly .underſtand the formation of a ſoul, and run 


it up to its punctum aliens. Collier. 
1 preſent you with ſome peculiar thoughts, rather than run 
a needleſs treatiſe upon the ſubject at length. Feltan. 


(10.) Some Engliſh ſpeakers run their hands into their 
pockets, others lo ok with great attention on a piece of blank 


paper. Addiſon. 
(11.) They ran doaon a ſtag, and the as divided the prey 
very honeſtly.  L'Efirange. 
"tre? Though anv-mumbertd; overthrown, 
And by the fate of war ran down, . | 
Their duty never was defeated. Hudibras. 


Some corrupt affections in the ſoul urge him on with ſuch 


impetuous fury, that, when we ſee a man overborn and run 


down by them, we cannot but pity the perſon, while we abhor 


the crime. ; | 4 South, 5 


It is no ſuch hard matter to convince or run down a drunk- 


ard, and to anſwer any pretences he can alledge for his ſin, 


. South, 


The common cry e 
Then ram you down for your rank loyalty. © Dryden. 
Religion is run dazwn by the licenſe of theſe: times. Bert 2 


Run. 2. /- [from the verb.] 1. The act of running. 


Courſe; motion, 3. Flow; cadence. 4. e 


proceſs. 5. Way of management; uncontrolled courſe- 


Long reception ; continued ſucceſs. 7. Madijh cla- 
mour. * 8. At the 2 Run. In line 3 In concluſion ; at 
the en | | , 


times witty nnr. 

1 milk of the” as hath che, "ol . runner to „ Seuber 

ceſe 
It congulates the blood, as rand turns milk, Me. 
Bw the ear. Broome on Odyſſey. Tue milk in the ſtomach of calves, coagulated by the rear, 
Talk of ſome other ſubjeR ; the thoughts of it make is rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. e 

"I op our family muſt have their un. .. Arbuthnot. Ru N NIV G adj. Kept for the race. | 

or 9 It is impoſſible tor detached papers to have a general un He will no more complain of the frowns of. the world, or 

or long continuance, if not diverſified with humour. Addiſon. a ſmall cure, or the want of a patron, than he will complain 
(7:). You tannot but have obſerved, wit a violent un there of the want of a laced coat, or a running horſe. Laab. 


is among too men weak people againſt univerſity education. Ryu'nxion. 1. / I wen Fr. Wwe A pay ſcur- 


1 (8.) The roduce ill-conditioned ul for th * e 
ey pr uicers, e mort part You witch! you doaleat' you runnion ! Shaleſu. 


mortal the long run of the diſeaſe, - Wiſeman. 
Wickedneſs may proſper for a while, but at the long You he Rux T. 7. Fs [runte, in the Teutonick dialects, ſi ſignifies a 
bull or cow, and is uſed in contempt by us for ſmall cat- 


that ſets all knaves at work, will pay them. LA e. 
py firang tle ; as %., the Welſh. term for a horſe, is uſed for 


th Shuffling may ſerve for a time, but truth will moſt certainly ; 
carry it at the long run. L'Eftrange. a worthleſs horſe.] Any animal ſmall Nel the natural 
growth of the kind. | | 


Hath falſhood proved at the long run more for the advance- | 
ment of his eſtate than truth ? Tillotſon. — Reforming Tweed 
Ru'NAGATE.. u. . [corrupted. from renegat, F r] A . Hath ſent us runts even of her church's breed. 8 
tive 7 rebel; apoſtate. | Of tame pigeons, are croppers, carriers, and runts, Waltore 
The wretch compel'd, a run 2 e became, This overgrown runt has ſtruck off his heels, lowered his 


And learn'd what ill a wither ſtate doth breed. Sidney. foretop, and contracted his figure. Addiſune- 
God bringeth the priſoners out of captivity : but letteth the i . [ruptus, Lat.] Breach ; ſolution of con- 


" Open N Ang R L'Eftrange. 13. 

" (.) Want of. 3 AG the hk of Hutours | is 

. ſtayed, further putrefaction. Bacon. 
(J.) He no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of verſes ta 


 runagates continue in ſcarceneſs. Pſalm Ixviii, 6 tinuity- 
I I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure, Wel The plenitude of veſſels or plethora cauſes an extravaſation 
More noble than that 7uzagate to your bed. _ Shakeſp. of blood, by ruption or apertion. Wiſeman. 
As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain abiding ; ſo Rur TRE. 2. , [rupture, Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 1. The- 


the Jews, after they had crucified the Son of God, became act of breaking; ſtate of being broken; ſolution of con- 


Tunagates . Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, fie e. A breach of hoſtili 
* 2 reach of peace; open Ity. 3. Bur- 
Ru'nawar. 2. J, [run and away.] One that. flies from Kennels ; hernia ; preternatural eruption of the gut. 
danger; one who departs by ſtealth; a fugitive. 75 — Thi e $i. 
Come at once, | Burſting with kindly rupture, to — rth diſclos'd,. | 
For the cloſe night doth play the runaway, Their eallow young. Mikor. 


And we are ſtaid for. SLakeſp. 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
> Speak © in ſome buſh ; where doſt thou hide thy head?  ShakeſÞ. * 


Rvu'nDLE. . J. [corrupted from roundle, of round.) 1, A 
round; a ſtep of a ladder. 2. A peritrochium ; ſome- 
thing put round an axis. 


A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without ru ture, 
but at the ſame time cannot exert its elaſticity. Arbathuot.. 
The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, ſuch as- 
lengthen the fibres without rupture, Arbuthnot. 
(2.) When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come 
to a rupture, it ſeems every man's duty to chuſe a ſide. Sw7f2.. 
(1.) The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by. de- (3). The ru ture of the groin or ſemtum! is the moſt common. 
grees; we are to conſider the ſeveral ſteps and run. lles we are to ſpecies of hernias. 
aſcend by, Daf a. ToRu'prure. v. a. [from the noun 4 To break ; 11 to art 5 
(2.) The third mechanical faculty, tiled 8 in Peritrochio, to ſuffer diſruption, wy 
| confiſts of an axis or cylinder, having a runde about it, where- The veſſels: of the brain. Fx 1 8, if raftured,.ab-- 
in are faſtened divers 72 pokes, by hi 4 the whole may be turned ſorb the extravaſated blood. ; Sharp s Surgery. - 
round. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, Ru PTUREWORT. . /. [herniaria, Lat.] A plant. 
8 1. 7. [perhaps runlet or roundlet. ] A ſmall. gry RAL. adj. (rural; Fr. ruralis, from rura, Lat. Coun- 
rrel. | 
Set a rundlet of verjuice overagainſt the ſun in Her: to e e not 5 CURE 5 NON 50: 
ſee whether it will ſweeten. - _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. Lit: ee to 005 paſtor e henours. 
Ru uo, Thi et. and part. paſſ. of ring. i loining your ſweet voice to the rural muſick of deſert. Sid. 
The heav'ns and all the conſſellations rung. Milton. —— Here is a rural fellow, be The 
R' N EL. u. /- [from rus.] A riyulet; a ſmall brook. That will not be deny'd your highneſs preſence ; 
ith murmur loud, down from the mountain s fide, He brings you figs. | | 
A little runnel tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. _ We turn 
| Rv'nner. n. /- [from run,] 1. One that runs. 2. A To where the ſilver Thames firſt rural: grows. 
 Tacer- 3. A meſſenger, 4. A ſhooting ſprig. 5. One Runa'LiTY. } n. from rural.] The duality; of being 
of the 3 of a mill. 6. [[Erythropus.] A bird. Ainſ. Rol RAL NES. rural. 


(2.) Fore-ſpent with toil, as 7unners with a race Rvu'zicolsr. ». ruricola, Lat.]. An inhabitant of the 
1 a me 2 a lile while » Ne, "Shakeſp. a | + | + Dict. 
Hlere thoſe that in the rapid courſe delight, | 
The rival runnert without order ſtand, * Dryden. e *. 11 and 8180 Lat 4 Born is the: 


3-) To Tonſon or. Lintot his lodgings are better known 
. to che runners of the poſt. office. Sai in Pope. RUSE. n. /. French. Cunning; artifice ; little ſtratagem 3 
(4. ) In every root there will be one runner, which hath little trick; wile; fraud; deceit. | 
elegant nor neceſſary. 


bugs on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. 
CY) 1 mill 4 wk much heavier by the bone they call the 

runner, being Mortimer. 

Rox NET. . ry 196 I Sax. coagulated. ] A liquor RUSH. ». / Uuncus; hire, 2 8 J. 
wage by 8 he ſtomach of a. ba in hot _ and. 1 I * TE 
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Bacon t Natural Hife. 


Saleſp. Cymbeline 16. 
7 . 21 


A French word neither 6 


I might here add much concerning the wiles and ruſs which- 5 
tlieſe vp! creatures uſe to ſave themſelves, - „ N 
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three parts, and full of roundiſh ſeeds : they are planted. with 
great care on the banks of the ſea in Holland, in order to pre- 
vent the water from waſhing away the earth; for the roots of 
© theſe ruſbes faſten themſelves very deep in the ground, and mat 
themſelves near the ſurface, ſo as to hold the earth cloſely to- 
ether, | IT! 
: He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of vibes I am ſure you are not priſoner, © © Shakeſpeare. 
Man but a vu againſt Othello's breaſt, n 
And le retires, | |  Shakeſf.-Othello. 
Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, ruſbes ſtrew d, cobwebs 
ſwept? | Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
——- Your farm requites your pains oft 
Though ruſhes overſpread the neighb'ring plains. Dryden. 
| (2) Not a ru matter, whether apes go on four 


A 


worth a rab. 
Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of John Bull. 


Rusn-cAN DLE. 7. [. [rufb and canale.) A (mall blinking 
' taper, wade by ſtripping a ruſh, except one ſmall ſtripe 


| John Bull's friendſhip 1s not 


in taſlow. | 
Be it moon or ſun, or what you pleaſe ; 
8 And if you pleaſe to call it a 7u/h-candle, 
' _ ..._ .Henceforth it ſhall be fo for me. p 
8 Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
If your influence be quite dam'd up f 42 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſb- candle from the wicker hole | 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us, Milton, 
To Rus H. wv. u. [hneopan, Saxon.] To move with vio- 
lence ; to go on with tumultuous rapidity. | 
Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to the end he 
might 7% upon the camp of the Jews, 1 Mac. iv. 2. 
Every one that was a warrior ruſbed out upon them. Judith. 
Armies ruſb to battle in the clouds. | Milton. 
Why wilt thou ruſb to certain death, and rage 
In raſh attempts beyond thy tender age, LEE 
Betray'd by pious love ? | Dryden's Virgil. 
Deſperate ſhould he 12, and loſe his life, 
With odds oppreſs'd. Dryden's neis. 
They will always ſtrive to be good chriſtians, but never think 
it to be a part of religion, to 1% into the office of princes or 
miniſters. © Sfratt. 


— You ſay, the ſea | 
Does with its waves fall backward to the Weſt, 
And, thence repell'd, advances to the Eaſt; 

While this revolving motion does indure, 


'Rousn. 2. /. [from the verb.] Violent courſe. 
A gentleman of his train ſpurred up his horſe, and with a 
violent ru/þ ſevered him from the duke. Wotton. 
Him while freſh and fragrant time 
Cheriſht in his golden prime, 
The ru of death's unruly wave 


Swept him off into his grave.  Craſbaw. 
Cruel Auſter thither hy'd him, 
And with the ruſb of one rude blaſt, , 
Sham'd not ſpitefully to caſt = SR TY; 
All his leaves fo freſh, ſo ſweet. Craſbaw. 


lade of ruſhes... :..:... 2 
(̃ .) In raſey grounds, ſprings are found-at the firſt ſpit. 
| dun 5 | Mortimer. 
(5 W * 


rſh hath a flower-compoſed of many leaves, which 
orbicularly, and expand in form of a roſe z from the 


Miller. 


legs or two. 


L'Hirange. 


of the bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it 


a 


The deep muſt reel, and 7/5 from ſhoar to ſhoar, 
With a ru/hing ſound th' aſſembly bend 

Diverſe their ſteps. C Pope's Odyſſey. 
Now ſunk the ſun from his aereal height, 

And o'er the ſhaded billows raſb d the night. Pope. 


'Rv's ny. adj. [from ruſh.) 1. Abounding with ruſhes. 2. 


Retir'd ; the ruſby ſen or rugged furze. © 


* 
* » 
4 


Rvsx. 1. . Hard bread for ſtores. | . „FFV 

Th lad ſent me divers preſents of fruits, ſugar, and ruſt, 
Ru'sMa. ». J. A brown and light iron ee 
half as much quicklime ſteeped in water, the Turkiſh 
women make their pſilothron, to take off their hair, | 


— 
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Themom, 


WH: are placed d in £ | p Ten or ry Gen 
Wor centre of which riſes the pointal, which afterward becomes a (z.) What knight like him could toſs the 2 lance. 
fruit or huſk, which is generally three: cornered, opening into i ei oe” YE IPC 


Gres. 


Ru'ss ET. a4. [roufet; Fr. ruſſus, Latin. 1 Reddiſlily 


brown. Such is the colour of apples called rufſetings, 2 
Newton ſeems to uſe it for grey; but, if the etymology 
be regarded, improperly. 3 Coarſe; homeſpun; ruſ- 
tick. It is much uſed in deſcriptions of the manners and 
dreſſes of the country, I ſuppoſe, becauſe it was formerly 
the colour of ruſtick dreſs : in ſome places, the ruſticks 
ſtill die cloaths ſpun at home with bark, which muſt 
make them rut. ; 20 


(1.) The morn, in rufſet mantle clad, | 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtward hill. Shakeſp, 

Our ſummer ſuch a ruſſet livery wears, 8 
As in a garment often dy'd appears. Dryden. 


(2.) This white ſpot was immediately encompaſſed with a 
dark grey or ruſſet, and that dark grey with the colours of the 
firſt ir1s, . 5 | Newton's Optichs, 
(3.) Taffata phraſes, filken terms preciſe, | | 
Figures pedantical : theſe ſummer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation: 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. 
Ru'sszT. n. /. Country dreſs. See Ru'ss8T, adj. 
The Dorick diale& has a ſweetneſs in its clowniſhneſs, like 
a fair ſhepherdeſs in her country ruſt. Dryden. 


Rvu'ssET. 175 A name given to ſeveral ſorts of 
Ru'sstTING- pears or apples from their colour; 


The ruſſet pearmain is a very pleaſant fruit; continuing long 


on the tree, and in the conſervatory partakes both of the ru/et- 


. z 


N hakeſbeare. . 


ing and pearmain in colour and taſte; the one ſide being ge- 


nerally raſſet, and the other ſtreaked like a pearmain. 


Mortimer 

RUST. 2. /. Inurx, Saxon] 1. The red deſquamation 
of old iron. 2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of 
any metal. 3. Loſs of power by inactivity. 4. Matter 
bred by corruption or degeneration. 


() This iron began at the length to gather ruff, Hecker, 


. - 


Ruft eaten pikes and ſwords in time'to come, 4g 
When crooked plows dig up earth's fertile womb, 


The huſbandman ſhall oft diſcover. May Virgil. 
But Pallas came in ſhape of ruft, „ 
And 'twixt the ſpring and hammer thruſt, . 

Her Gorgon ſhield, which made the cock 
Stand ſtiff, as twere trans form'd to ſtock. Hudibras. 
My ſcymitar got ſome ruft by the ſea water. Gulli ver. 


(2.) By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall increaſe, 

And ſcour his armour from the 7} of peace. Dryden. 

. (4+) Let her ſee thy ſacred truths cleared from all 2. and 

droſs of human mixtures. u Charles. 

To RusT. v. 2. [from the noun.) 1. To gat 

| have the ſurface tarniſhed 
rate in idleneſs. 


I.) ——— Her fallow leas, « 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth reſt upon, while that the culter rufts, et 0 
That ſhould deracinate fuch favagery. 7 Shakeſp. Henry V, 


Our armours now may ruff, our idle ſcymitars 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe.” _ 


F : 2 den. 
(2.) Muſt Ius in Egypt, never more 84 


un. J . her ruſt; to 
or corroded. 2. To degene- 


0 . 


ver. v. 4. 1. o e 2 To 1 W 


inactivi 
I 15 Keep 29 — bright ſwords, for the dew "will ww 
them. : ; Shakeſp. Othe 


RUSTICAL adj. [ruſtitus, Lat. ruflique, Fr.] Rough; 
ſavage; boiſterous; brutal; rude. 

On he brought me unto ſo bare a houſe, that it was the 

picture of miſerable e and rich beggary, ſerved only by 

a company of raflical villains, full of fweat and duſt, not one 

of them other than a labourer. Sidney. 


This is b a hg ſeverity to baniſh all urbanity, whoſe | 


harmleſs and con ned condition 1 is conſiſtent with religion. 
Brown's Vulgar: Errours. 
and daneng of the ſatires with 


He confounds the ſingi 
the firſt Romans. Dryden. 


the ruftical entertainment of 


Ru'sTICALLY. adv. [from e Savagely; non bh 


inelegantly.. _. 
Ny brother Jaques he keeps. at {hook 
1 837 goldenly of his profit; 
e keeps me ruſtically at home, 
uintius here was born, 
Whoſe ſhining plough-ſhare was in furrows wor n, 
Met by his trembling wife, returning home, 
And ruſtically joy'd, as chief of Rome. Dryden. 


Ru'sTiCALNESS, 1. . [from ruſtical.] The quality of 
being ruſtical ; rudeneſs ; ſavageneſs. 

To Ru'sTICATE. v. . [rufticor, Latin.] To reſide in the 
country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having rufticated in your company 
too long, pretends to open her eyes for the ſake of ſeeing the 
ſun, and to fleep becauſe it is night. Pofe. 

To Ru'sTICaTE. v. a. To baniſh into the country. 
I was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which I was ſent 


away, or, in the univerſity phraſe, rufficated for ever. 
Spectator. 


And report 


For my part Shbaleſp. 


Rus ri cir v. n. f. [rufticite,-Fr. 
Lat.) 
ſimplicity ; artleſſneſs; 
107) ber 


rudeneſs ; ſavagenels.” 


who, falling before the queen of the fairies, deſired that he 


might have the atchievement of any adventure, which, during 
the feaſt, might happen; that being granted, he reſted him on 
Spenſer, 


the floor, unfit for a better place by "his ruflicity. 
The ſweetneſs and ryfticity of a paſtoral cannot be ſo well 


expreſt in any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly mixt 


with the Dorick dialect. Addiſon. 
This ſo general expence of their time would curtail the ordi- 
nary means of knowledge, as *twould ſhorten the opportunities 
of vice; and fo accordingly an univerſal rufticity preſently took 


place, and ſopped not till it had over-run the whole ſtock of 


mankind, Weodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Rus Trick. ac, [rufticas, Lat.] 1. Rural ; country. 2. 

Rude; untaught; inelegant, 3. Brutal; ſavage. 4. 

Artleſs ; honeſt ; ſimple. Plain; unadorned. | 


(1.) By Lelius willing miſſing was the odds of the Therian 
| ade, and continued ſo in the next by the excellent running of 
a knight, though foſtered fo by the muſes, as many times the 
very ruftick people left both their delights and profits to harken 
to his longs. Sidney. 

(2.) An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or a 
courtly behaviour, when his raſtick airs have grown up with 
| him till the age of forty. Watts's Logick. 
3.) My ſoul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r 
of 00 fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r 
Some 7#ftick wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's deſpight, 


Comtemning laws, and trampling on the right. Pope. 
(5.) An altar ſtood, ruftich, of graſſy ford. Milton. 
With unguents inoorh the poliſh'd marble ſhone, % 

Where ancient Neleus fat, a n throne. Pope. 


©. 


ruflicitas, from ruſticus, - 


1. Qualities of one that lives in the country; 
2. Rural 


) There preſented himſelf a tall, clowniſh, young man, 


R 
e a. Aden enn 4p inhabitant f the 


N country. 8 
As nothing i is 4 F307; and inſplent as a wealth ru, flick, all 
this his kindneſs i is overlooked, and his perſo MN per Ber un worthily 
railed at. South. 


Ru'sTINEss, #. L from 7 The ſtate of being ruſty. 
T7 Rus TELE. v. „. [hnirvlan, Saxon. To make a low 
continued rattle; to make a quick ſucceſſion of ſmall 
noiſes, * 
; He i is coming ; I hear the fifaw Ale. Shatep. 
This life Ro, LADS r 
Is 1 than attending for a chen ian ns nh 
Richer, than doing nothing for 235 ; 
405 


Prouder, than eue in unpaid- for ü. 
Thick ſwarm'd, both on the ground, and in 2 air 


Bruſh'd with the hiſs of ruſtling wings. Milton. 
As when we ſee the winged winds engage, 
Ruſtling from ev'ry quarter of the Gott » 
North, Eaſt, and Welt, in airy ſwiftneſs vy. Sranville. 
1 All begin the attack; . 
Fans clap, filks roftle, and tough lialebones crack, Pope, 


Not leſs their number than the milk-white ſwans, 
That o'er the winding of Cyaſter's ſprings, 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling wings. Pope, | 
Ru'sTy. adj. [from ruft.] 1: Covered with ruſt; infected 
with ruſt. 2. Impaired b y inactivity. 
(I.) After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged in a 


war with a rufty ſword and empty purſe. Howel, 
Part ſcour the ry ſhields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden's neis. 


(2.) Hector, in his dull and long continued truce, 
Is ruſty grown. Shakefp. Troilus and Creſida. 
To Rur. v. a. [ruit, Fr.] To deſire to come together. 


Uſed of deer. 
Rur. #. , rut, Fr.] 1. Copulation of deer. 2. [Route, 
Fr.] The track of a 1 wheel. Ainſ. 
(1.) The time of going to rut of deer is in September; for 
that they need the whole ſummer's feed to make them fit for 
generation: and if rain come about the middle of September, 
they go to rut ſomewhat the ſooner. Bacon. 
The ground hereof was the obſervation of this part in deer 
after innnnderate venery, and about the end of their rat. 
Brown, 
(2. ** — From hills raine waters headlong fall, 
1 hat allwayes eat huge ruts, which, met in one bed fill a 
vall 
Wich ſuch a confluence of ſtreames, that on the mountaine 
grounds 
Farre off, in frighted ſhepheards eares the buſtling noiſe re- 
bounds. _ Chapman. 
RUTH. ». /. {from vu,“ i. Mercy; pity ; tenderneſs ; 
ſorrow for the miſery of tern Out of uſe. 2. Mi- 


ſery ; ſorrow. 


* 


(1.) O wretch cf gueſts, ſaid he, thy tale hath ſtirred 
My mind to much ruth. Ca man. 
All ruth, compaſſion, mercy he forgot. Fairfax, 
- + © BG fait he full of baſhfulneſs and truth | 
Lov'd much, hop'd little, and defired nought;  _ 
He durſt not ſpeak, by ſuit to purchaſe rwth. Fairfax. 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth | 
Choſen thou haſt ; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 1 5 
No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. Milton. 
2.) The Britons, by Maximilian laid way | 
* With wretched miſeries and woful ruth, | 
Were to thoſe Pagans made an open prey. Cpenſer. 
Ru'/THFUL. aa}. [ruth and full. Rueſ ul; woful; ſor- 


rowful. 
The inhabitants en take a ruthſul and reaving experience 
of thoſe harms, wn infectious diſeaſes carry with them. 
_ Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
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Rae; adv. Mike “J 1. „ wos Katy. e eee 1. 15 Kn 3 Wan 01 7 | 82 
2 Sorrow fully ; mournfully. 3. Wofully. In! a Ru'THLESSLY. adv. (from ub We] Without pity 3 eru- N Py 
| . . beta of "Aa and Fats, tot Tk e 771 8 5 elly ; 0 p 5 
rut periſhe nolles's ory of 7 uY fo ED nr 

5 Hat me ye baneful birds, whoſe firicking found W 0 10 12 [routiere, Pri. A direction of the road a 


dead! | 
1 » 5 of 44 e my y cries Spenſer*s Paſtorals Ru TTISH. adj.” [from m1 Wanton; libidinous; fala- 


By this Minerva' g friend * cious; 3 luſtful; lecherous. Y 
Oilendes of that rich bowl, and left his lips, 3 eyes N ee. is an advertiſement to one Diana, to take heed of the wa | 
Ruthfully ſmear'd. Chapman's Iliads. 8 of count Roufillon, a fooliſh idle boy; but for all 05 © Ol 
Ro'lrAEESS. adj. [from ruth,] Cruel ; pitileſs ; uncom- that very . Said. Alls well har en avell. = 
paſſionate ; barbarous. | Rye. 2. /. [nyxe, Saxon. J I. A coarſe n of bread 
What is Edward but a ruthleſs ſea ?- | corn. 2. A diſeaſe in a hawk. | MA} 
What Clarence but a quickſand of deceit? Shakeſp. (1.) Between the acres of the y,, {| 
The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet ; Theſe pretty wig folks would lye. | a ee. 6 
And when I ſtart, the cruel people laugh. Shatef. Rye is more acrid, rative, and leſs nouriſhing than wheat. 
His archers circle me; my reins they wound, g Arbuthnot on Aliment t. 
And ruthleſs ſhed my * upon the ground. Sandyr. Ryz'crass. A. . A kind of ſtrong graſs. _ 
IAI Their rage the hoſtile powers reſtrain, e | n ſow an with 3 corn at Michaelmas. 
All but the e — of the! mains —_ | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
7 W 
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languages, and unhappily prevails in ſo many of 
our words that it produces in the ear of a foreigner 
ga continued ſibilation 1 0 1 

In the beginning of words it has ipvariably its natural 
and genuine ſound: in the middle it is ſometimes uttered 


with a ſtronger appulſe of the tongue to the palate, like x; 


as . roſe, rojeate, roſy, ofier, naſel, refident, buſy, buſineſs. 
It ſometimes keeps its natural found ; as lo, defignation ; 
for which I know not whether any rules can be given. 

In the end of monoſyllables it is ſometimes s, as in, this; 
and ſometimes æ, as in as, has ; and generally where e 
ſtands in verbs for eth, as gives It ſeems to be eſtabliſhed 
as-a rule, that no noun ſingular ſhould end with / ſingle: 
therefore in words written with diphthongs, and naturally 
long, an e is nevertheleſs added at the end, as gooſe, hou/t ; 
and where the ſyllable is ſhort the F is doubled, and was 
once fe, as a/5, anciently a; wilderneſs, anciently wwzl- 


SABINE. 2. . [| ſabine, Fr. /a 


into any form by clipping, much beyond trees. 
Sa'BLE. 2. /. [zibella, Lat.] Fur.—Sable is worn of great 

- perſonages, and brought out of Ruſſia, being the fur of a 
little beaſt of that name, eſteemed for the perfectneſs of 
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Has in Engtiſh the fame hiſſing ſound as in other Sa BAT IC AE. adj. { ſabbaticus, Lat. ſabbatique, Fr. from 


Sabbath.) Reſembling the ſabbath; enjoying or bringing 
intermiſſion of labour. 2 283 ee 
The appointment and obſervance of the ſabhatical year, and 
after the ſeventh ſabbatical year, a year of jubilee, is a circum- 
ſtance of great moment. | | Forbes. 


Sa'pBaTISM. 2. J. [from /abbatum, Lat.] Obſervance of 


the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly rigid: | 
ina, Lat.] A plant. 
Sabine or ſavin will make fine hedges, and may be brought 


the colour of the hairs, which are very black. Hence 
able, in heraldry, ſignifies the black colour in gentlemens 
arms. a WY Peacham on Blazoning. 

Furiouſly running in upon him, with tumultuous ſpeech, he 


Mortimer. 


 derneſfſe; diſtreſs, anciently diftrefe. 
SABAOT H. 2. / [Hebrew.] Signifying an army. 
Holy Lord God of ſabaoth; that is, Lord of hoſts. * 


SA'BBATH. . . [An Hebrew word ſignifyi 


Pain or {orrow ; time of reſt. 
(1.) — I purpoſe, 
And by our holy ſabbath have I ſworn, 


'To have the due and forfeit of my bond. Shakeſþ. 


Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light, 


Ere ſabbath ev'ning. | Milton, 


Here ev'ry day was ſabbath : only free 

From hours of pray'r, for hours of charity, 

Such as the Jews from ſervile toil releaſt, 

Where works of mercy were a part of reſt : 

Such as bleſt angels exerciſe above, | 

Vary'd with ſacred hymns and acts of love; 

Such /abbaths as that one ſhe now enjoys, 

Ev'n that perpetual one, which ſhe employs : 

For ſuch viciſſitudes in heav'n there are, | 

In praiſe alternate, and alternate pray' r. Dryden, 
(2.) — Never any ſabbath of releaſe | 


Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Daniel's C. War. 


Nor can his bleſſed ſoul look down from heav'n, 
Or break th' eternal ſabbath of his reſt, 
To ſee her miſeries on earth. m. 
Peaceful ſleep out the ſabbath of the tomb, | 
And wake to raptures in a life to come. Pope. 
SABBATA'RIAN. z. /. {from ſabbath.) One who obſerves 
the Sabbath with unreaſonable rigour ; one who obſerves 
the ſeventh day of the week in oppoſition to the firſt. 
SA'BBLATHBREAKER,'n.f, [ /abbath and break.) Violator 
of the ſabbath by labour or wickedneſs, 38 
The uſurer is the greateſt ſabbathbreater, becauſe his plough 
R 3e Echt 


Dryden, 


a goetb every Sund 


2.4 wt WETP +5 509, 


A. 


* 


Common Prayer. 
ng ret; ſabbat, 
Fr. /abbatum, Lat.] 1. A day appointed by God among 
the Jews, and from them eſtabliſhed among Chriſtians for 
publick worſhip; the ſeventh day ſet apart from works 
of labour to be employed in piety. 2. Intermiſſion of — With him inthron'd 


violently raught from his head his rich cap of ſables. Knolles. 
The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 


Nor the dear purchaſe. of the /ab/e's tail. Gay. 
Sa'BLE. adj. [Fr.] Black. A word uſed by heralds and 
poets, | 


By this the drooping daylight gan to fade, 
And yield his room to ſad ſucceeding night, 
Who with her able mantle gan to ſhade 
The face of earth, and ways l 


Sat ſable veſted night, eldeſt of things, 
The conſort of his reign, _ 
— They ſoon begin that tragick play, 
And with their ſmoaky cannons baniſh day: 
Night, horrour, ſlaughter, with confuſion meet, 
And in their ſable arms embrace the fleet. Waller. 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, . 
And night, and all the ſtars that gild her /ab/e throne. 
| | e Dryden. 
SA BLIERE. . /. [Fr.] 1. A ſandpit. Bailey. 2. [In 
carpentry.] A piece of timber as long, but not ſo thick, 
as a beam. | k OIL 


SAR RE. 2. , | /abre, Fr. I ſuppoſe, of Turkiſh original.] 


A cymetar; a ſhort ſword with a convex edge; a faul-, 


chion. | | 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms 5 
Keen be my /abre, and of proof my arms; 
I aſk no other bleſſing of my ſtars, N NAP LADEN | 
No prize but fame, no miſtreſs but the war rs. * Dryder. 
Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own:/abre gave, 
In the vile habit of a village ſlave, d 
The foe deceiv . <4 of 
 SanuLo'siTY., 2. / | from ſabulous.] Grittineſs; ſandi- 
neſs. | | ick 21 #5 0 
SA'BULOUS. adj; Lyabulum, Lat.] Gritty ; ſandy). 
SACCADE. x. , [French.] A violent check the rider 
gives his horſe, by drawing both the reins very ſuddenly : 
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a correction, uſed when the horſe bears heavy. On Nhe 
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living wight. Fairy Queen. 


Milton's Par. Left. 


Pore Odyſſey. | 


"_ 
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py Sy/cenanivg;'s 
or any other of 4 0 chief qualities of ſugar. 

Manna is an eſſential Jaccharine ſalt, ſweatin from the leaves 
of moſt plants. Arbuthnot-on Aliments. 
 SACERDo'TAL. adj. Prieſtly; be- 


| | [ facerdotalit, Latin. ] 
5 longing to the prieſt | 


ood. 


| in which functions they uſe ſacerdotal garments. Stillingfieet. 

1 | le fell violently upon me, without reſpect to my ſacerdotal 
N or ders. Dryden's Spaniſh Fry 24; 

Tf ample powers, granted by the rulers of this world, af 

. dignity to the perſons intruſted with theſe powers, behold the 
importance and extent of the ſacerdotal commiſſion. Atterbury. _ 


| | Sa'cnerL. 2. / [ ſacculus, Lat.] A fall ſack or bag. 


[ SACK. . / {pw Hebrew; oguz@*; accu, Lat, pac, Sax. 
1 It is obſervable. of this word, that it is found in all lan- 
1 guages, and it is therefore conceived to be antediluvian. ] 
x 1. & bag z a pouch ; commonly a large bag. 2. The 
5 maeaſute of thige buſhels. 3. A woman's looſe robe. 
1 | '(1.) Our /acks ſhall be a mean to. ſack che city, 


And we bs lords and rulers over Roan. © Shakefp: Hen. VI. 
Vaſtius cauſed the authors of that mutiny to be thruſt into 
fact, and in the ſight of the fleet caſt into the ſea, 


To Sack. S. a. [from the noun.] 1. To put in bags. 2. 
From /acar, en J To take by ſtorem to pillage; to 
lunder. 

T (1:) Now the great work i is done, ee is evo; 
T he griſt is ae d, and every ſack well bound. Betterton. 
2.) Edward, Bruce ſpoiled. all the old Engliſh pale inhabi- 

tants, and facked and raſed all cities and corporate towns. 
Senſer. 
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Fl make thee ſtoop and bend thy knee, | 
Or ſack this country with a mutiny. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Vhat armies conquer'd, periſh'd with thy ſword ? | 


What cities ſack d? Fairfax. 
Who ſees theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader /act'd the land? * Denham. 


| The pope himſelf was ever after unfortunate, Rome being 

twice taken and ſached'in his reign, South. 
Fl „ The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure is the bed of the 
8 Tiber: when the Romans lay under the apprehenſions of ſeeing 
their city ſacked by a barbarous enemy, they would take care to 
beſtow ſuch of their riches chis _ as could beſt bear the Aer. 

| 15 ifon 
Sie ». /. (from the verb] 1. Storm of a town; ; pillage ; 
plunder. 2. A kind of ſweet wine, now brought chiefly 
A from the Canaties. [Sec, French, of uncertain etymo- 
3 Jogy ; but derived by Skinner, after Mandefto, from Xegque, 
a city of Morocco, 
ö be what is now called Sherry.] 


ths a. Ade ce. BS ee 


61.) If Saturn's ſon beſtows | 
The ſack of Troy; which he by promiſe owes, 


| Tben ſhall the conqu'ring Greeks thy loſs reſtore. — 

| (2.) Pleaſe you drink a cup of /ach. Shake eſp- 

ſ The butlec hath I advantage to. a the . maids wit 

| glaſs of ſack. | Sift, 
; Senor „ [. | ſncabuche, Spaniſh ; 1 Lat. /am- 
1 bugue, Fr.] A kind of pipe. 


F The trumpets, eben platrie and ife, 
Make the ſun dance. a 650. Coriolanus. 


5 f Sa enHcLOATH. 2. aol on; chath.} - Cloath of Mhich 


ö fication, 

ii Coarſe ſtoff made of goats hair, of n dark burt worn by 
foldiers and mariners; and uſed as a habit among the Hebrews 

Din times of mourning, Called fackcloth, either becauſe ſacks 
were made of this. fort of ſtuſt, or det aule man were 


—— — —— — 
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l /acchatum, Lat.] Having the taſte 4 


They have ſeveral offices and prayers, eſpecially for the dead 


Knolles. 


he ſact of * is believed o 


ſacks are made ; coarſe viene ee worn in morti- | 


1 = and cloſe like a ach. ee 
6, augwent ber painful penance more, | 
| Wo | Wh every week in aſhes ſhe did fit, , 
1 next her wrinkled ſkin rough /ackclcth le. Heier. 
| R Thus with /ackcloath J inveſt my woe, 

þ A duſt upon my clouded Wann throw,  Sardjs, 


SAC 


e he was to lie on Ys Re mtr 5 | 


"Midi; a in 
conſtantly day an night to a God's mercy for the fin he 


had committed. lie Far ergon. | 
Sack ER. 3. / {from ſact.] One that takes a town. 
+ ghee n. /. | jack and full. ] A full bag. 
Wood goes about with ſzckfuls of droſe, odiouſly miſſepre- 
ſenting his _ s countenance. Sau,. 
Sa“eEross kT. nf. | /ack and poſer.) A poſſet made of 
milk, ſack, and ſome other ingredients. 
Snuff the candles at ſupper on the table, becauſe the buming 
ſouff may fall into a diſh of ſoup or et. Saby. 
SA CRAM ENT. 2. / [ /facrament, Fr. ſacramentam, Lat. ] 
1. An oath; any ceremony producing an obligation. 
2. An outward and viſible ſign of an inward and ſpiritual 
grace, 3. The euchariſt ; the holy communion. 
(2.) As often as we mention a ſacrament, it is improperly 
underſtood ; for in the writings of the ancient fathers all articles 
which are peculiar to Chriſtian faith, all duties of religion con- 
_ taining that which ſenſe or natural reaſon cannot of itſelf diſ- 
cern, are moſt commonly named ſacraments ;, our reſtraint of 
the word to ſome few. principal divine ceremonies, importeth in 
every ſuch ceremony two things, the ſubſtance of the ceremony 
itſelf, which is viſible; and beſides that, ſomewhat elſe, more 
ſecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to be a 
ſacrament. Hooker. 
(3.) Ten thouſand French have ta en the fJacrament | 
To rive their dangerous pa 7750 | ; 
Upon no Chriſtian ſoul but Eng fiſh Talbot.  Shakeſp. H. VI. 
—— As we have ta'en the fac rameit, 
We will unite the white roſe with the red. Shakeſþ. R. III. 
Before the famous battle of Creſſy, he ſpent the greateſt part 
of th2 night in prayer; and in the morning, received the ſacra- 
ment, with his ſon, and the chief of his ollicers. Addiſon. 
Sactame/ntaAl. adj. | ſacramental, Fr. from ſacrament. ] 
Conſtituting a ſacrament ; pertaining to a ſacrament. 
To make complete the outward fubſtance of a facrament, 
there is required an outward form, which form facramental 
elements receive from ſacramental words, Hooker. 
The words of St. Paul are plain; and whatever interpretation 
can be put upon them, it can only vary the way of the ſacra- 
mental efficacy, but it cannot evacuate the bleſſing. Taylor. 
SACY AME'NTALLY. adv. [from ſacramental.] After the 
manner of a ſacrament. _ 
My body is ſacramentally contained i in this ſacrament of ped. 
al 
The law of circumciſion was meant by God ſacramentally to 
impreſs the duty of ſtrict purity. Hammond. 


SACRED. adj. [ ſacre, Fr. Jacen, Lat.] 1. Immediately 
relating to God, -2. Devoted to religious uſes ; holy. 
3. Dedicated; conſecrate ; conſecrated : , with o. 4. 
Relating to religion ; theological. Entitled to reve- 
rence ; awfully venerable. 6. Inviolable, as if appropri- 

ated to ſome ſuperiour being. 

(2.) Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the ſaered myſteries of Heav'n 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn. : Milton. 
Before me lay the /acred text, . 

The help, the guide, the-balm of ſouls perplex' d. Arbuthnot. 
Cz.) Thoſe who came to celebrate the {abbath, made a' con- 
ſcience of helping themſelves for the honour of that moſt ſacred 


day. Macc. 
They with wine · off rings pour'd, and facred feaſt, 
Shall {pend their days with joy enblam'd. Milton, 
This temple and his holy ark, ARES 
With all his ſacred things. * 0. Milton. 
(3.) — Oer its eaſtern gate was nöd above | 
A temple, ſacred to the queen of love. Dryden, : 
(.) Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. Arn. 
418.) — Bright officious lamps, | GEES 
In thee concentring all their Feet beams 11 % | 
Of ſacred influence. N. Milian. 


5 Poet. and ſaint, to thee. alone were Seh, a os 8 
i Te two moſt ſacred names of earth and hear v v. eee. 
(6.) The honour's ſacred, which he talks on now, _ | 
| Suppoling that I lackt it. | Shakeſp. Ant. wat Cleo. 


* 


* WC. 
Ha haſt thou vielded to tranſgteßß Wok obT 
' The ri forbiddance'?. * to violate Wet 4 actor 

| uh The fared rw 0 b $254 oy \ Milton, 
"Secrets of marriage gill are e ſacred held; dif hin 

* here ſweet and bitter by the wiſe conceal d. Dryden. 


Salox RIA. adv, from ſacred. Inviolably ; ; religiouſly, 
When God had manifeſted himfelf in the fieſh, how ſacred! 
did he preſerve this privilege ?. South, 

S$Sx/cxtDNess.' 2. /. [from fired] The ſtate of being 
ſacred; ſtate of being conſecrated th rims, (a ufes 1 Do- 
lineſs; ſanctity. 

In the ſanctua the cloud, and the N en were 
prerogatives peculiar to the facredueſs of the place.  '' "South, 
This inſinuates the ſacredneſs of 1 let the adminiſtration 

of it be what it will. | L' Eftrange. 

Sacr1'FiICK. adj. | ſacrifieus, Latin, ] Employed in n ſacri- 
fice. 

Sack1FICABLE, Adj. 
being offered in eber“ 

Althou ugh Jephtha's vow run enerally for the words, 'what- 
ſoever ſhall come forth; yet wal it be reſtrained in the ſenſe, 
to whatſoever was ſatrificable; and juſtly ſubject to lawful im- 
3 and ſo e not _— Gacrificed ejther horſe or d 

Bron Vale, Fre. 

SackIFI ca'ron, =. 1 0 ſat featenr; Fr, from  ſaerificor, 
Lat.] Sacrificer; offerer of facrifice. 

Not only the ſubject pf facrifice is queſtionable, bot alſo the 
ſacriſicator, which the picture makes to be Jer hbtha. Brow. 

Saen IFICATORY. 17 75 lesben 
AE: 


i 


F B elſe : 
To devote with lofs. M LS Race 
| Andi Al i lebe e F Js. dee + + IN | 5 | 
A intrai feed the ing fire. 3 a 
l 5 's bale: tis Apdronicus. | 
This blood, like ſacrificing Abel S, e 
hae. "Rich, IT. 


To me for jultice. 


I Jac deter to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, being males. 


[from 1 Jacrificor, Latjo.] Cipable * 


ws Ae i 


# 2 F 


105  Moloch beſtnear't with blood 20 8, 1 e 
| Of human Sacrifice, $ bet. :.< itt 4 Milton. 

Ds. po us eee 

acrifice ſhall be; WY ee 


And death, if death muſt be my em N 
Slhall join my ſoul to thee. Addi, SpeAtator. 
SA'CRIFICER. 2. /. {from /acrifice.} | One who of ſacri- 
fice ; one that immolates. 


Let us be ſaerificers,, but not cher be 5 Shake. 
YEH TY — When ſome brawny., rificer knocks, + 
Before an altar led, an N Dryden. 


. Pf iet pours yyine between the horns of a bull u the prieſt is 
veiled after the manner of the od Roman ſarrificerts Addiſon. 


SACRIFI'CIAL. adj. (from Jatrifees- 1 Ferforming facrifice 3 


included in ſacrifice, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear; 
Make e his 5 2 Shateſp Timon. 
Tertullian's: obſervation N N theſe ſacriſtcial rites, is pertinent 
to this rule. HI 419 12 - Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
SA/CORILEGE. . Sos} ſaerbleg e, Ey. faeritegitums, Lat.] The 
' crime of appropriating” to Funfelf what is devoted to reli- 
gion; the crime of robbing” Heaven; the crime of vio- 
lating or profaning things ſacred. 
Buy what eclipſe mall that ſun be defac'd, 
What mine hath erſt thrown down fo fair 4 tower! 


What /acrilege hath ſuch a faint diſgrac'd? Sidney. 
Then gan 4 curſed hand the quiet womb. 15 

Of his great grandmother with ſteel to wound, 

And the hid treaſui es in her facred tomb 

With Jacrilege to dig bag Yen, 


We need not go ma any ages back to ſee the an God 
upon ſome families, 
riched with the ſpoils of ſacrile a» South. 


8 Srepiut GIOUS: 44 Jacril gut, Latin, from ſacrilege.] 
| * 


Miolating thi ef. + polluted: with. che: crime of ſa- 
| eli en n 
oh T "0 facrilegious 8 ould: 1 be betraged, I-hould count 
it greater miſery... n King (hurles. 
By vile hands to common. uſe debag/ds. ors N A 
With /acrilegious want, and i unpious jeſt. Prior. 
Still green with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 


Above the reach of, /acrilegious hands. it Pope. 


1 - Exod, XIll, 15. Blaſphemy is 3 malediction, and a tous detraction 

3 \ Men from te herd or flock © - ; from the rf ets in af n e — 

8 qullock, lamb, or kid. „Milton. SAT LE _ . 2 [from ;ercrel 1006. r lacri- 
2.) "Tis a, ſad contemplation that. we ſhould ſacrifice the legt. boned hs Hen anode: ier 1 ct ( 5 

9. of the chur ch ro a little vain curioſity. | Decay of” Plety. | * 3 e theſe elle befell tim his dere Aale Vini was for 

The breach of this rule, To do 'a$ one would 55 done to, ſacrilegibuſſy pillaging and invading Gotits: bone. 86hth. 


would be contrary to that intereſt” men 2 to 1 they 
break it. xt they, 
Syphax loves * whe: would grit, ed 


His life, nay more, his honour,' 1% your ſer vice. l . ; 

£4 great genus ſometimes ſacrifices fund to een. * Broome. 
(A.) Condemn'd to ſacrifice his childiſh years 1 6 

7 babbling' ion rance, and 7 ty fears. Ms Prior. 


Ts enen Vs 2. Lo. make een to gf” ſacri- 


4 4 7 


. that ſacrificeth of things wrongfully beg his offering i is 
ridiculous. „Kat xxxiv. 18. 
Let us go to ſacrifice to the Lord, _. Exod. iii. 28. 
17? 222 Bome miſchief is befallen 
To that meek man who welt had fachified. f * abe, 
Swen trek 1. J. | ſacrifice, Fr, oo ”, Lat.] 1. The 
act of offering to Heaven. 2. ' thing offered to 
1 or N by an 40 of religion” 3» Any 


as, he made a ſacrifice of. 98 ipito his interefl. 
Any thing deſtroyed. rl gt eros oh 
(1.) God will enden eilten. e dae 


fac. acre... AS Hd oo Defias tf vg U 51117 Sear / Milton. 
„. 00 1 Upon ſuch facrsfce:; be. bey 114 

r Ae themſelves; throw incenſe.. 

e with we/like good angels denne . A 

. 2 , as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, . 


ake of yer. prayers one ſweot. ſuc rißre, #1 3A | 


ond 8 lift 84 ſoul to heàv'n. Oo oma! uoldBakeſp. 


SR CRIST x. 2. 


eie tapers a4 1 1 to Tok Fides . 


5 Is . Jaggod, heavy, burthened, 


Sense, pare; LT his is a participle of the French eh 


The verb is not fed in Engliſh. l Conſecrating. 
A Ee I'it ſtartle bet 
Worfe than the /e Pacing am 2" Sheke() he y Ut. 
ee of the'kings fFrance is the fig ign o their ſovereign 
ae gen as Well as Kin 7 {in the richtet thereof: they are 
Sa gab f holding all cant henefices. | TE mple. 
Sa id Ha? a. 5 1225 An, Fre] ® fe That, i* the 
Sa Chis TAN, 15 care of. ache tents, gr. .maveables of the 
church. h. ; 187 
facrifi on were. f art, not dignitaries,in the ht com 
mon 1 but only by cuſtom. Aylige's Parergon. 
1. of Jacrifires Fr,] -Amicppateioing.« where 
the ayoſecraced eli) or movcables of a church . re. 


eee „en of i N er n . et, Pp 


Bold Amycus; ye wos d weſiry brings ul 
"A ſconce that ob 48354: 01 _ 


1952 
Dr wen, 


A third, apartment honl be a kind. of ſacriſly for alas , 
and lacriffcing i in . FLA Addiſon. 


| ments 0 
SAD, adj. [Or M the J language, the 


ctymology is not known. „ It. is probably a contraction of 
overwhelmed; froin J. aug, to 
laad.] 1 Sorewful; full of grief. 2 Habluaſl we. 


lancholy; heavy ;\gtodmy" z not. gay; not cheerfuf. 


25: Glooh , ſhoving ſorrow or ankiety by outward aper. 
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J upon, the ruins of churches, and en- 
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To SA οο EN v. a. from ad] 


| 1 Agens the murmurs of -the* 


$A DDLE: , {ya>l,-Saxon 39 ad Dutch. ] 


r * n 3 1 2 * - W N ö r 
Fm o WO RAY I 2 ut CH MN AENEE 
„ EE BIS, OS ER CCI OE: , e 


e 


' ance. 4. Serious; not light;inor” volatiles grove. ih 


Afflictive; euamhitons,” 6. Bad ; inconvenient'; Vexati- 
ous. A word of Tuner i 71 Dark colgured. 
8. Heavy ; weighty ; pon Cohelive' ; not 


1 Is Po you think I tall x not Wie wo Pamela fo well as a 


n _ Sidnoy, 
2 One 88 ſad diſmay N L 


\ Recomforted, and after thoughts gew, 5 Fl We 


| | The hapleſs Pain 03; ER 

Sat in their ſad diſcourſe and various plant: Hilton. 
Op into heav'n, from Paradiſe in haſte is 

Th' angelic guards aſcended, mute * ad. * Ib 
I now muſt change | I 
Thoſe notes to tragick; ſad taſæ thy Tal va 
Six brave companions from each ſlup we loſt: r 

10. With fails outſpread we fly th? unequal ſtrife, 
Sad for them lots, but zoyt ul of our life. Pope's 0⁰ 


( 2.) It miniſtereth unto men, and other creatures, all cele tial 


influences: : it dliſſipateth thoſe fad thoughts no which SA /DDLEBACKED, ' at. 


the darxnefs both begetteth and maintai nerd... irs 
See in her cell /ad Eloifa ſpread, 
Propp'd on ſoine tomb, a neighbour 120 che dead. 
(3.) Be not as the hypocrites of a ha countenance,” 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again | 
In pangs, and Natufe Fave a Rcond, groan 3 | 
Sky lour d. 2 > mutrering thunder, ſome | e Ups, a 0 
Wept at co plFting 5 of the mor tal fin, ew” a: 
. inal 188858 ; $i 
105 He with utterance grave, and countenance > ſad, ., 
point to point diſtours'd his voyage. Spenſer, | 
1 he lady Kitharine, a /ad and religious woman, when Henry 
VIII's reſolution of a divoree from er was firſt made known, 
aid that the had mot offended ; but at Was a judgment of God; 
for that her former motriage was made im bldod. Baton. 
If it were an embaſſy of weight, choice was made of ſome 


7 


ien 


* Milton, 


Milton. 


Sa DLY. adv. from /ad.] 
2 Calam: toufly⸗; 


Ss * 


ſad perſon of known judgment and experience, and not of a 


young man, not weighed in ſtate matters. Bacon. 
A fad wiſe valour is the brave'tomplexion '' i: in 
That leads the van, and ſwallows up the citie:: 
The gigler Sa milk-maid, Whorn infleRiony'- 
\P Or a fir d beacon, ſrighteth from his ditties; '! *' OY 
Kit (.) Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are iſey %% 4 Aa 
+ Fetxdiag toiſome relief of our extremes, 


- Orierid, though:tharp-and (ſex, yet to! lerable 0: 1 Willie 
(6.) Theſe ral Rnblons make him a ſad huſband. Adaron. © 
7.) Cryſtal; in its red uction into poder, hath! a vale and 
ow) of blue; and in its coarſe Re is of a /adder hue than 
the powder of Venice glafs,;.  , Bπν⁰]¾iuLL e Lug. Err, 
1 met him accidentally 1 in London in 
from be ing coſtly. Walton's. Life of Bp. 
Scarce any tinging ingredients1 is of ſo general uſe as, won, or 


8 for though of itſelf it dye but a 244. pers it ig oſed to 


prepare cloth for green, 

tien yers make them Tad 
Woad or wade i ts uſed 

. Jad colours, 

g (8. y With'that tis wad, , ore Jad than hump! of, lead, 
Uplifring high, he weened with Morddure, 
2:08 m_ you ford, Motddure, to cleave 7 . 228 
Fa 

60 Chalky lancls are naturally nellcy and Sat, and Weft 

regelte wr applicztions and: light compoſt. Mortimer. 

1. To make fad *. make 

2 To make melancholy; to ink gloomy 


0, and mag, of the {adder, colours, when 


55 0 ading. 1: Bople. 
the dyers to lay the. und of all 


Orrowful. 


34 Xa e dark coloured. 4. To maße heavy {make | 


_ coheſive. 


(2+) Her glow? prewhe beate, all 1 ſever. 93 2 
n ev'ry flower, and darken's ev YR ak aft 


ling 680 ar Ae 
And breathes a browner hoiror on the — BY e Pope. 
(4): Marl is binding, and, of, tandilis. the great 
prejudice it doth to clay lands. Iortimen . Huſbandry. 
The ſeat 
Mt. is put;apan: Wardarge for the: KA 
rider. 


fad coloured clothes, far 
Sanderſo . 


bez 1 , [from Cad]. 


Moreimer', Huſbandry. 
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To Sa'DDLE%: v. a. [from the noun. ] 


3 . « 4 adde. 


FS ar 


I The vent'rous knight is from the ſaddle RT 


and" ſmiths; © 


His horſe BE any an old moth- eaten „and the 
ſtirrups of no kindred. Sbateſp. a of the Shrew. 


Phe law made for Mabel, and riding in 3 after the 
Engliſh faſhion, is penal only to Engliſhmen, | Davies. 


key One hung a pole-ax at his ſaddle bow, 


And one a heavy mace. Dryden s Knight's Tals. 


1. To cover _ a 


But tis the fault of fortune, not his own. 


2. To load; to burthen. ö 
N ) I will /addle me an aſs, that I may ride thereon, 2 . 
Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worſe, 


Who ſaddled.his own back to ſhame his horſe. Clæaweland. 
No man, ſure, e er left his houſe, 5 
Aud ſadal'd Ball, with thoughts lo wild, 
Joo bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, 
fore he knew ihe was with child. Prior. 


(24), Reſolv'd for ſea, the flaves thy: baggage pack, 
Fach added with his burden on his back ; F 
Nothing retards thy. voyage. | e Dry den. 
{| Aaddle 400 Zack. ]. Horſes, 7222 


K * | lacked, have their backs low, and à raiſed. head and neck. 


Farrier's Di. 


"Pope... 8 oy! n./. from /addle.) One whoſe AIG: 
Matt. Sa/DDLER., 


is to make ſaddles, 
Sixpence that I had 5 


Jo pay the ſaddler for my miſtreſs' cruppen,. 


The ſaddler. had 1 it, $hakeſp. Comedy of Evo . 

Go © he” utmoſt, exactneſs in theſe belongs to farriers; ſadulers, 
Dis 

.. The ſinith and the ſaddler's journeyman ought to partake ” of 

your maſter" s generolty. | Swift's Dire, to the Groom. 


1. SOTrQ) wrully.; mournfully. 
miſerably. 4 
(3. ) My father is gone wild into his graye 3, 
For in his tomb lie my affe&tians.;  __ 
And with his ſpirit adly r 
We mock. the expectations of the world. Shake. Hen. V.. 
115 griev'd, he wept, the fight an image brought 


of Are Fial love; A ſadly pleating thought, Dryden. 
He fadly fuffers iv their grief, 
Out- weeps an hermit, and out- prays a faint. Dr aden. 


(z.) We may at preſen e l fe, and, one day ſadly af? 
„ens. 
PS PO RISE, ; mournful- 


„ness; dej ection of an 21 ! Mclancholy look. 3. Se- 
0 a ſedate : 
(.) The ſou receives intelligence 
y her near genius of the body's end, 
And ſo imparts. a {aan ei to the ens Dania Givi War. 
And let us not be wanting to ourlelves, Nx aa | 
\ Leſt ſo ſevere and obſtinate. a ſadneſs 
empt anew vengeance: Denhani's Sopby. 


nA paſſionate regret at bn, a grief and ſadneſs of its memory, 


N into God's roll of mourners. Decay of Hahn. 
2.) Dim ſad.e/s did not ſpare 
_ Celeſtial viſages. Milton. 


3.) If the ſußject be öden kl, let. wet thing in it hayea 
POTS of fadneſsr, 6 Dryden. 


Sa FE adj, { auf, French; a e 1. Free from 


danger. 2. Free from hurt. 3 Confetring ſecurity. 


g. ie dangerous; repoſited out of the, post of 


- 


Where then he liv'd obſcure, but ſafe 


5 1 
4 4 


8 There 8 daggers ! in men 's ſiniles. © 


; doing barm. This is rather. a ladicrous menge 
| 1), = Our ſeparated fortune . 
Shall keep us both the fler; where. we are, 


© Shake. Mack. 
But Trivia kept in ſecret Made use e | 
Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown 3. . 21, aun . 
And call'd him Wibhüs in Hi: Dgerien groe 


rom: over" Drygen 
(2.) Put your head into the mouth 6f a wolf, uncl when you've 


broughi it out /afe and bund, tal ef A reward. IE ange. 


(3.) To wrice "the fine e things 8 to ae to me is not jevous, 
but to you ſafe, i \int 2911 tO 92712710 epi iii. 1. 
Alcend; i rede es fn pan, oy 10 Nest 

Thou lead” ſt me oy r Rodd 03 11/01 7 fix 7711 "Milton 
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Bagh the a ſurge his courſe he bore, 
With longing eyes obſerving to ſurveß 
_ -* » Some ſinooth aſcent,” or ſafe weder d bay. 
(4. — Banquo's / %, * 
— my good lord; ſafe in a ditch he lies 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head, 
The leaſt a death to nature. ©, Shakeſp. Mach. 
Our great forbidder ſafe, with all his ſpies 


About im. Milton. 
Sark. u. 7 from the adjedtive.] A buttery a pantry, 
Ainſw, 

820 FECONDUCT. 2. /. La, conduit; Fr.] 1. Convoy ; 


_ guard through an enemy's country. 2. Paſs; warrant 


to pals. 
(2.) A trumpet was ſent to fir William Waller, to defire a 
ſafe conduct for a 7 
Sa'FEGUARD, =. ( [Jafe and guard,] 1. Defence; pro- 
tection; ſecurity. 2. Convoy ; guard through any in- 
terdicted road, granted by the poſſeſſour. 
rant to paſs. 


the knowledge thereof, even according to his own will 3 and 
do therefore truſt, that his mercy ſhall be our /a/eguard. 
Hooker, 
If you do fight in ſafeguard of your wives, 
Your wives ſhall welcome home the conquerors. Shakefp. 
Cæſar, where dangers threatened on the one fide, and the 
opinion that there ſhould be in him little ſafeguard for his friends 
on the other, choſe rather to ventwe- upon extremities, than to 
be thought a weak protector. | Raleigh. 
Great numbers, deicended from them, babe, by the bleſſing 
of God upon their induſtry, raiſed themſelves ſo high in the 
world as to become, in times of difficulty, a protection and a 
ſaſeguard to that altar, at which their anceſtors miniſtred. 
| Atterb:ry, 
Thy ſword; the ſufoguard of thy brother's throne, 
Is now become the bulwark of thy own, Gramnvilk, 
(3+) On:;/afezuard he came to me. Shakeſp. 
A trumpet was ſent to the earl of Efſex- for a ſafeguard or 
pals to two lords, to deliver a meſſage from the king to the rwo 


houſes. Clarendon. 
To SA'FEGUARD. wv, 1. [from the noun. * To guard; to 
project. 


We have locks to ſaftguard neceſſaries, Wc 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shah. Hen. V. 
Sa'reLY. adv. {from at.] I. Ina ſafe manner; with- 

out danger. 2. Without hurt. 
(t.) Who is there that hath the leiſure and men colle& 
all the proofs, concerning moſt of the opinions he has, ſo as 


fafely to conclude that he hatha clear and full vier? Locke. 
All keep aloot, and ſafety ſhout around; 
But none preſumes to give a nearer wound. Drydez. 


travel, to the gladding of your highneſs with an heir. Shak. 
SalrRNESS. 2. J. [from /afe.] Exemption from danger, 


certainty of the ſaſeneſi of what he was going about, he muſt 

ſtarve and die diſputing. South, 
SAFETY. 2. /. {from ſafe.) * Freedom from danger. 

2. Exemption from hurt. 3, Preſervation from hurt. 

4 Cuſtody ; ſecurity from eſcape. | 

((1.) To that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
Shakeſp. Mach. 


To act in fafe!y: 
(21) If her . have been directed well, 

While with her friendly clay ſhe deign'd to dwell, 

Shall ſhe with /afzty reach her priſtine ſeat, 
Find her reſt endleſs, and her bliſs complete? 

(3.) Let not my jealouſies be your diſnonours, 

But mine own foftiier a They may be rightly r 

| Whatever I ſhall cvvink. 

a. Cas Impriſon him; ; h Lund BY 

Deliver him to ſafcty, mat return. wt 04 . Job: 

SAF FLOW. 2. J. A mus Dong ln ant | 
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Clarendon. 


3. Paſs ; war 


(1.) We ſerve the living God as near as our wits can reach to 


(2) God th quit her of, her burthen, and with gentle 


a If a man ſhould forbear his food or his buſineſs; till he had 
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An herb they call Safflow, or baſtard ſaffron, dyers uſe for 
ſcarlet. Mort im. Huſbandry. 


Poe Saler AON. 1. J. [/afran, French, from ſaphar, 84 


It was yellow, according to Davies in his Welfh dictiona- 
ry: Crocus, Latin.] A plant. VEN Miller. 
Grind your, bole and chalk. and five or hx ſhivcs of ſaffron. 
; Peacham. 
' Sa'rrron Baſtard, 1. J. ſcarthamus, Lat. ) 
This plant agrees with the thiſtle in moſt of its characters; 
but the ſeeds: of it are deſtitute of down. It is culti- 
vated in Germany for. dyers. It ſpreads into many 
branches, each producing. a flower, which, when fully 
blown, is pulled off, and dried, and it is the part the 
dyers uſe, Miller, 
SA'FFRON, 44d. Yellow; having the R of laffron. 
Are cheſe your cuſtomers ? 
Did this companion, with the n face, 
Reyel and feaſt it at my houſe to-day, 
W hilt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut ? 
Soon as the white and red mixt finger'd dame 
Had gilt themountains with her ſaffron flame, 
I' ſent my men to Circe's houſe, Chatm. Odyſſey. 
Now when the roſy morn began to rife, 


Shakeſt. 


And weav'd her ſaffron |: reamer through the ſkies. Dryden. 
To Sac. v.n. To hang heavy, 
The mind I ſay by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſa7 with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. Shakeſp. 
To Sac. wv. a, To load; to burthen. 
SAGA CIOUs. adj. Agar, Lat.] i. Quick of ſcent : 
with of. 2. Quick of e ; Say in 8 . diſco- 
yeries. 


(1. ) So ſcented the grim feature, and yp-turn'd 

His noſtrils wide into the murky air; 

Sagacious of his quarry from ſo far, Milton. 
With might and main they chas'd the murd'rous fox, 

Nor wanted horns t' inſpire /agac:ous hounds. Dryden. 


(2.) Only ſagacious heads light on theſe obſervations, and 


ons. Locke. 


1. With. quick 


reduce them into general propoſit 

SaGA'CIOUSLY. adv, [from ſagacious] 
ſcent, 2. With acutenéſs of penetration. 

SAGA'CIOUSNESS, 1. . [from ſagacious] The quality of 

being ſagaciouss. 

Saca'tiTyY. 2. /. [ſagacite, Fr. fagacitas, Lat.] I. Quick- 


neſs of ſcent. 2. Acuteneſs of diicoverv. 


(2.) It requires too great a ſagacity for vulgar minds to draw 
the line nicely between virtue and vice. + South. 


Sagacity finds out the. intermediate ideas, to diſcover What 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the ex- 
tremes are held together. | Locke. 


Many were eminent in former ages for their diſcovery of it; 


but though the knowledge they have left be worth our ſtudy, yet 


they left a Sreat deal for the induſtry and /agacity of aſter- ages. 
Licks, 


Sa'GAMORE: n,/. . Among the American Indians] A. 


king or ſupreme ruler, Bailey. 


„ he juice cf {yme un- 
nown plant uſed in medicine. 


SAGE. A. /. [ ſauge, French : ſalvia, Latin.) A plant of 
which the ſchool of Laleruum thought ſo highly, Les ner 


1 this veiſe: 
Cur mem atur ben cui ſalvia creſcit in F 251 
By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, we Waben as clear 
ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we have of a cixcle. Locle. 
Marbled. with ſage the hard'ning cheeſe ſhe preſs d. Gay. 
SAGE adj. [ ſage, Fr. Jaggio, Ital.] Wits 3- bare; pru- 
dent, 1 | * 
| — Tired limbs to reſt, 
O matron ſage, quoth the; IJ hither come. Tal Wen 
Vane, young in years, but in ſage councils old, | 
Than whom a better ſenator ne'er held 1 ' 
„he helwof Rome. Un z | Lite 4 
Can you expect that he ſhould be fo 70 


an e Eulen blood, ul ved ot 2 rule. hr acc. 


A plant. 


{ (Milton. | 
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Sas. . % [from/the is #4 plophers a/man 


of gravity and wiſdom. 
Though you profeſs 
Vourſelres fuch fages; yet know I no led, 


Nor am to you inferior. 25 Sandys. 


At his pirth a ſtar proclaims him come, 
And guides the eaſtern ſages, who enquire | 
His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh and gold. Milton. 
For ſo the holy ſazes once did ling, - Wor 
That he our deadly forfeit ſhould releaſe, 


And with his father work us a perpetual peace, Milton. 
Groves, where immortal ſages taught, 1 
Where heav'nly vitions Plato fir'd. Pofe. 


$a! GELY. adv, (from /age.] Wiſely ; prudently. 
SA'Grness. 2. [from /a ge.] Gravity; prudence. 
SAG TT TAL. adj. ane Lat. an arrow. 1. Be. 
longing to an arrow. In anatomy.] A ſuture 1o 
called from its Nſeinblative to an arrow. 
(2.) His wound was between the Jagittal and coronal ſutures 
to the bone. Wiſem. Surg. 
SAG TART. 2. (/agittarias, Latin; fagittaire, Fr.] 
A centaur; an animal half man half horle, armed with 
a bow and quiver. 
The dreadful /agittary 
-  Appals our numbers. Shak. Treil, ard 3 
Sa'co. 2. J. A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 
Sa'rcc. 1. /. [ /aicn, Italian; /aigue, Fr.] A Turkifh ret- 
jel proper for the carriage of inerchandi 5 Bailey. 
Sar. preterite and part. pa}. of jay. - Aforeſaid, | 2. 
Declared ; ſhewed. | 


En King John ſucceeded his ſaid brother 1 in the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy. F Hale. 


SAIL. 2. /. [rezl, Saxon; ſeyhel, fey, Dutch. ] 1. The 


expanded ſheet which catches the wind, and carries on the 
veſſel on the water. 2. In poetry.] Wings. 3. A ſhip; 
a veſſel. 4. Sail is a colledive word, noting the number 
of ſhips. 5. To firike Sai. To lower the ſail.” 6. 
A proverbial phraſe. for abating of pomp or ſuperiority. 
(4. ) Hecame too late; the ſhip was under ſail. Shakeſp. 
They looſed the rudder- bands, and hoiſted up the main ail to 


the wind. Acts, xxvii. 40. 
The galley born from view by riſing gales, 


She follow'd with her fight and flying /arls. Dryden, 
(2.) He cutting way | 
With his broad /ai/s, about him ſoared round; 3 
At laſt, low ſtooping with unwieldy way, 
Snatch d up both horſe and man. Fairy Queen, 


(3.) — A ſail arriv'd 
From Pompey's ſon, who thro' the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death. Aadiſ. Cato. 
(4.) So by a roaring tempeſt on theflood, 
A. whole armado of collected ai! 721 
Is ſcatter d. Shakeſp. 
It is written of Edgar, .that he increaſed the fleet he found 
two thouſand fix hundred ſail. Raleigb's Eſuys. 
A fergned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand /ail. Denbam. 
Fle had promiſed to his army, who were diſcouraged at the 
ſight of Seleucus's fleet, contilting of an hundred ſail, that at 


the end of the ſummer they ſhould | lee a fleet of his of five hun- 
. 1. dred ſail. | 


| Arbuthn. on Coins. 

(F.) Fearing leſt they ſhould fall into the quickſands, 1 

trale ſail, and fo were driven. 552 Ker xxxvii. 17. 
(6.) Margaret 

Muſt fr:he her ſail, and learn a while to ſerve 


| Where kings command. Shak. Hen. VI. 
To Salk, wv . from the noun.] To ap oved by 
the wind with fails. 2. To pals by ſea.” 0 ſwim. 


Jo pals imoothly along. | 
(i. ) I ſhall net mention an thing of the failing wa gons. 


Mortimer. 
(4) Whey 7 W was now dangerovs, Paul admoniſhed 
£3931 0 Hts, 


SalnrTED. adj {from ſaint, ] 


. N 21 A 1 
| 3. To which: the ſtores of Croelus, in the Gale, 
Would look like little dolphins, when they "al | 
In the yaſt ſhadow of the Britin whale, . Mn, 
(.) Speak again, bright angel for thou art . Fog | 
As glorious to this ſight, being o'er my head, | 
As is a winged meſſenger from heav'n, 
When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And ſails upon the boſom of the air. | Shateſp. 
To SAIL. v. a, 1 To pals by means of fails, 2. To 
fly. through. | 
(k.) A thouſand ſhips were mann'd to ſail the fa. Dq. 
View Aleinous' groves, from whence a © 
Calling the ſpaces of the boundleſs deep, 
To bh rae precious fruits arriv'd. 
Sublime ſhe {ils 
Thi 2 5 ſpace, and mounts the winged g gales. Pope. 
SA ILER. 12. / [/ailor is more uſual, aller more analogi- 
SAILOR, F cal ; from ail. } A ſeaman; one who prac- 
tiſes or anderitands navigation. 
They had many times men of other countries that were no 


ſailors. | Bacon. 
Batter*d by his 16 they lay; 


The paſſing winds through their torn canvas play, 
And flagging ſails on heartleſs ſailors fall. Dryden. 
Voung Pompey built a fleet of large ſhips, and bad good 
Jallos 5s, commanded by experienced captains. Arbuth-, 
Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 
It rides, and, lo! deſcends the ſaz/er train, Pope's Ody/7e 
SAILYA'RD. 7. FP; Vail and yard.) The pole on which Ko 
ſail is extended, 
With glance ſo ſwift the ſubtle lightning palt, ; 
As ſplit £ ſailyards.' Dryden's Juv. | 
Salm. #, f. aime, Italian.] Lard. It ſtill DOE this in 
Scotland; as, iwine's am; 
Salix. {a participle; obſolete; from /ay.] Said. 

Some obſcure precedence, that hath tofore been ain. Shak. 
SA'1NFOIN. 2. / [/ainfoin, Fr. medica.) A kind of herb. 
SAINT, ». / aint, French; ſanctus, Lat.] A perſon 

eminent for piety and virtue. 


Phillips. | 


To thee be worſhip and thy ſaints for aye. Shakeſp, 
She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint ſedueing gold. Shakeſp. 


Then thus I cloath my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 
And ſeem a ſaint, when moſt I play the devil. Sale. 
Miracles are required of all who aſpire to this dignity, be- 
cauſe they ſay an hypocrite may imitate a ſalnt in all other par- 


ticulars. Addiſon 01 Italy. 
By thy example kings are taught to ys: 1285 
Heroes to fight, and /azts may learn to pray. Gran. 


So unaftected, ſo compos'd a mind; 
So firm, yet loft, ſo ſtrong, yet lo refia* d, | 
Heav'n, as its pureſt gold, by tortures try Ty | 
The ſaint ſuſtain d it, but the woman dy d. Pape. 
To SAINT ,v.a. [from the noun.j; To, number among 
faints ; to reckon among ſaints by a publick decree ; to 
Canontze. | 
Are not the principles of thoſe wretches Kill owned, ard 
their perſons ſainted, by a race of men of the ſame 
South. 
 Over-againſt the church ſtanils a large bolpitaly erecbed by a 
ſhoemaker, who has been beatified, Waugh, never „ | 
e. 
Thy place is bebe 3 ſad Hſter; come away: | 
once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and HUG, 
Love's victim then, though now a e maid. Pope. 
$M ; bpious a virtu- 
us. 2. Holy; ſaered. 
(1.) —— Thy royal father 
Was a moſt ſaintei king : the ee that bare thee, 
.., * Oftner upon her knees than on her fert, * 
Died every day ſhe liv d. | - Shakeſp. Mack, 
(. 2.) I hold you as a thing enſkied and ans, 
By your renoupcement an immortal ſpirit, 
And to be talk'd with in lincerity . 


As with a faint, Shakeſpeare v. 
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e f 
ke crown virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
aAmongſt the enthron'd gods on ſainized hills. 
Saint John's Wort. u. /. [Hypericum] A plant. 
SA INTLIkE. adj. [/aint and 7ike.) 1. Suiting a faint 
becoming a faint. 2. Reſembling a ſaint, | 
—(2n.) — If till thou do'ſt retain 
The {ame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gloſs'd over only with a ſaintlite thow, - 
Still thou art bound to vice. Dryaen's Perf. 
( 2.) The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom catholicks 
count a ſaintlike and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. | Baccn. 
Sa'tNTLY, i. [from /aint,) Like a faint ; becoming a 
MP ' © | | BOP 
| I mention ſtill _ 
Him whom thy wrongs, with ſaintly patience borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure. 


3 


Milts ts, 


Sa'/1NTSHIP. z. J. [from ſaint] The character or quali- 


ties of a ſaint. 
He that thinks his /aint/dzpþ lice nſes him to cenſures, is 
looked on not only as a rebel, but an uſurper. Decay of Prety.. 
This favours frbing ranker than the tenets of the fifth 


monarchy, and. of ſovereignty founded upon {aint/hip. South. 
The devil was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſbip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him. Pope. 


Saks. n./, [rac, Saxon; /arche, Dutch.) 1. Final caule ; 
end; purpoſe, 2. Account; regard to any perſon or 
thing. | | 

110 Thou neither do'it perſuade me to ſeek wealth 
For empire's /2ke, nor empire to affect 
For glory's ſake. _ | | Milton's Par. Loft. 
The prophane perſon ſerves the devil for nought, and fins on- 
ly for fin's ſake. ” | 

Wyndham like atyrant throws the dart, 

And takes a cruel pleaſure in the ſmart ; 

Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 

Delights in wounds, and kills for killing's ſake. 

(2.) Would I were young for your ſake, miſtreſs An 


ne! 
Shakeſp. 
The general fo likes y>ur muſick, that he deſires you, for 
love's /ake, to male no more noiſe with it. Shak. Othel. 
SAK ER. 7. J. Saler originally ſignifies an kawk, the pie- 
ces of artillery being often denominated from birds of 
rey.) 
f be cannon, blunderbuſs, and ſaber, 
He was tli' inventor of, and maker. Hudib#as. 
According to obſervations made with one of her majeſty's 
fakers, anda very accurate pendul um chronometer, a bullet, at 


is firſt diſcharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five half Sa LAR Y. =. /. | /alaire, Fr ſalarium, Latin.] 
Arbuthn, 2. Stated 


ſeconds, which is a mile in a little above ſeventeen half ſeconds, 
e Derhan's PHHſico- Theology. 

SA KER ET. 2. /. [from ſaker.] The male of a faker-hawk. 
This kind of a hawk is eſteemed next after the falcon and 
gyrtalcon. Bailey. 


SAL. n. f. [Latin.] Salt. A word often. uſed in phar. 
macy. 1 | 
Salſoacids will help its paſſing off; as ſal prunel. Floger. 


Sal gem is ſo called from its breaking frequently into gem- 
like ſquares. It differs not in property from the common ſalt 


of the ſalt ſprings, or that of the ſea, when all are equally pure. 


MN; : | Woody. Met. Fog. 
Sal Ammoniack is found till in Ammonia, as mentioned by 
the ancients, and from whence it had its name. Node. 
SALACIOUS. adj. [/alax. Lat. ſalace, Fr.] Luſtful; 
lecherous. = | | 
One more ſalacious rich and old, 
Out-bids, and buys her. 1 

Feed him with herbs TINEA 
Of generous warmth, and of ſalacious kind. 

Animals ſpleened, grow extremely ſalacious. 
S#bA'CIOUSLY, adv. 


Dryden Juv. 


Dryd. Virg. 
| Arbuthn.. 
[from /alacious.}  Lecherouſly ; 


luſtfully. ee : 
SATA CITY. 2. /. [/alacitar, Lat. from /alacions,}J Luſt ; 


lechery. 


Mito :. 


Tillotſon. 


Grany. Sa LAMA'NDE R'S Hair. 
SKLAMATNDER'S- I vol. 


SNLAMAN DRIN E. 


S A L \ 
'- Immoderate/akitzty and exceſs of yenery 
ten the lives of cocks. | Brown's Fulg. Err. 
city. Floyer on the Hum. 
A'LAD. 2. /. [/alade, Fr. ſalaet, Germ.] Food of raw 
herbs. It has been always pronounced familiarly /a/er. 
I climbed into this garden to pick a ſallad, which is not amiſs 
to'cool a man's ſtomach. Shakeſp, Hen. VI. 
My ſallet days, | 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. 
You have, to reQify your palate, 
An olive, capers, or tome better ſalad, 
Uſh'ring the mutton. bs 
Some coarſe cold ſalad is before thee ſet ; 
Fall on. Dryden Pref, 
The happy old Coricyan's fruits and ſalads, on which he 
lived contented, were all of his own growth, Dryden. 
Leaves, eaten raw, are termed ſalad : if hoiled, they be- 
come potherbs ; and. ſome of thole plants which are potherbs 
in one family, are ſallad in another. Watts. 


8 


Shakeſp, 


Ben. Johnſon. 


to be SALAMA'NDER.. . /. [ /alamandre, Fr. ſalamandra, Lat.] 


An animal ſuppoſed to live in the fire, and imagined to 
be very potſonous, Ambroſe Parey has a piQure of the 
ſalamander, with a receipt for her bite; but there is no 
ſuch creature, the name being now given to a poor harm- 
. EG” 

The ſalamander liveth in the fire, and hath force alſo to ex- 
tinguiſh it. 1 Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
According to this hypotheſis, the whole lunar world is a tor- 
rid zone, and may be tuppoſed uninhabitable, except they are 
ſalamanders which dwelt therein. Glanw. Sceffis, 
Whereas it is commonly ſaid that a ſalamander extinguiſheth 
fire, we have found by experience, that on hot coals it dieth 
immediately. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
The artift was ſo encompaſied with fire and ſinoke, that one 
would have thought nothing but a ſa/amander could have been 
ſafe in ſuch a ſituation. It Addiſon's Guardian: 
n. J. A kind of aſbeſtos, or mi- 

neral flax. 


There may be ſuch candles asare made of ſalamander's Woot, 
being a kind of mineral, which whiteneth in the burning, and 


conſumeth not. a „ 
Of Engliſh talc, the coarſer ſort is called plaiſter or parget; 
the finer, ſpaad, earth flax, or ſalamander's hair. Woody. 


ad. [from ſalamander.] Reſembling 
a ſalamander. „ 
Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we obſerved a certain 
ſalamandrine quality, that made it capable of living in the midft 
of fire, without being conſumed or ſinged. Sectator. 
1. Sala- 
rium, or /alary, is derived from /al. 
hire; annual or periodical payment. 
(2.) This is hire and ſalamy, not revenge. Shakeſp. 
Several perſons, out of a ſalzry of five hundred pounds, have 
always lived at the rate of two thouſand. - Swift. 
SALE. n./. aul, Datch.] 1. The act of felling, 2. 
Vent; power of felling ; market. 3. A publick and 
proclaimed expoſition of goods to the market; auction. 
4. State of being venal; price. 5. It ſeems in Spenſer 
to ſignify a wicker baſket ; perhaps from /allow, in 
which fiſh are caught. | 5 
(2.) Nothing doth more eny.ch any country than many 
towns ; for the countrymen will be more induſtrious in tillage, 
and rearing of all huſbandry commodities, knowing that they 
ſhall have ready /ale for them at thoſe towns, Spenſer. 
(g.) Thoſe that won the plate, and thoſe thus ſold, ought 
to be marked ſo as they may never return to the race, or to 
the /ale. EL * Temple. 
(4.) The other is not a thing for ſale, and 
the gods. 2 Shbateſd. mb. 
Others more moderate ſeeming, but their aim 4 
Private reward; for which both God and Rate | 
'Fhey*d ſet to ſale, 5 Milton's Agon. 
The more money a man ſpende, the more muſt he endeavour 
to increaſe his Rock ; which at laſt ſets the liberty of a com- 
monwealth to ſale. ET Aaaliſon. 


is ſuppoſed to ſhor- 


A corroſive acrimony in the ſeminal lympha produces ſla- 
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VEN (5) To make baſkets of bulruſhes was my wont; 
Who to entrap the fiſh in winding ſale bas þ IO eV 
Was better ſeen ? ?; FW. 14+. Spenſer. 


Sy/LEA>LE. adj. [from all. Vendible ; fir for  fale ; 


marketable. | | 
I can impute this general enlargement of ſaleable things to 
no cauſe ſooner than the Corniſhman's want of vent and mo- 
ney. | |  Carenv. 
This vent is made quicker or flower, as greater or leſs quan- 
tities of àny ſaleable commodity are removed out of the courſe 
of trade. | | | Locle. 
SALEABLENESS. 2. J. from /aleable.] The ſtate of being 
ſaleable. JI 


SA'LEABLY. adv. [from Jaleable.] In a ſaleable manner. 


SA“LEBMOUs. adj. [/alelrog/us, Lat.] Rough; uneven ; 
rugged. Th GY wg 

SA'LESMAN, . . Cale and man.] One who ſells cloaths 

ready made. ah. 

Poets make characters, as ſaliſinen cloaths 4 

We take no meaſure of your fops and beaus. _ 

"Sa'LEworK. 2. /. Cale and work.] Work for ſale; work 

careleſly done, | | | 

I ſee no more in you than in the ordinat ; 

1 Of Nature's ſalewwork, Shak. As you lile it. 

SALIANT. adj. [French:] In heraldry, denotes a lion in 

a leaping polture, and ſtanding ſo that his right foot is in 


the dexter point, and his hinder left foot in the finifter 


baſe point of the eſcuicheon, by which it is diltinguiſhed 


from rampant. | Harrss. 
SA'LIANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is ſporting himſelf. 
| Peacham. 


1. Leaping ; bounding ; 


SA'LIENT. an, [/aliens, Lain] 
3. Springing 


moving by leaps. 2. Beating ; panting. 
or ſhooting with a quick motion. 
(.) The legs of both ſides moving together, as frogs, and 
ſalient animals, is properly called leaping: Brown's V. Err. 
| (2.) A ſalient point ſo firſt is call'd the heart, | 
By turns dilated, and by turns compreſt, 
Expels and entertains the purple gueſt. 
3.)—— Who beſt can ſend on high | 
The ns ſpout, far ſtreaming to the {ky. Pope. 
SA LIGOT. 2. / [tribulus aquaticus.) Water-thiſtle. 


SALIN E. Hes [/alinus, Latin, ] Conſiſting of ſalt; 
| SA'LINOUS, | 


conſtituting ſalt. 85 | 
We do not eaſily aſcribe their induration to cold; but rather 
unto ſalindus ſpirits and concretive juices. Brown. 
This ſaline ſap of the veſſels, by being refuſed reception of 
the parts, declares itfelf in a more hoſtile manner, by drying 
the radical moiſture. Harvey on-Conſump. 
If a very ſmall quantity of any falt or vitriol be diſſolved in 
2 great quantity of water, the particles of the ſalt of vitriol will 
not ſink to the bottom, though they be heavier in ſpecie than 


the water; but will evenly diffuſe themſelves into all tne water, 


ſo as to make it as ſaline at the top as at the bottom. 
eee hes . Newt. Ot. 

As the ſubſtance of coagulations is not merely ſaline, no- 
thing diſſolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the ſame 
7 mn | Arbuthnot on Alim. 


ALI VA. u. J. {Latin.} Every thing that is ſpit up; but 


it more ſtrictly ſignifies that juice which is ſeparated by 
the glands called ſalival. Wy WINCy. 
Not meeting with diſturbance from the ſaliva, I the fooner 
extirpated them. Wiſeman's Surg. 


„ . SALVYVAL. 5 adj. {from Jaliva, Latin. ] Relating to 


SA'Livary. J ſpittle. 
The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon flies, which 
they catch with their tongue, in the room of the ſaid glands 
have a couple of bags filled with a viſcous humour, which, by 


ſmall canals, like the /aliwal, being brought into their mouths, 


they dip their tongues herein, and ſo with the help of this na- 
tural birdlime attack the prey. | | Grew. 


The neceſſity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the ſalivary dutts of ani- 
mals which ruminate, extremely open: ſuch animals as ſwal- 


Saut. 


Blackmore. | 


yo 


e or: 

low their aliment without chewing, want fals vary glands. 
To'Sa'tivaTE. v. a. [from alia, Latin.) To purge by 
the ſalival glands. SEES ha hg l 
She was prepoſſeſſed witk the ſcandal of ſalivating, and went 

out of town. _ CY | -  Wiſem. Surg. 
SaLiva'tion. n./. from allvate.] A method of cure 
much practiſed of late in venereal, ſcrophulous, and 


* 


other obſtinate cauſes, by promoting a ſecretion of ſpit- 


4 "I a2 
5 
7 — 


tle. 1 2 | „ e nc. 
Holding of ill-taſted things in the mouth will make a ſmall 
ſalivation, J Wn Greww's Coſmol, 


Sati'vous. adj. [from /aliva.] 
having the nature of ſpittle. | 
There happeneth an elongation-of the uvula, through the 
abundance of /alivous humour flowing upon it. Wiſeman. 
SA'LLET, „. /. (corrupted by pronunciation from 
Sa'LLETING. I /alad.} 80 f 
I tried upon 1 oil. we Ws ETA 1 8 
Sow ſome early ſalleting. Mortim. Huſb. 
SA'LLIANCE. 7. J [from /ally.] The act of iſſuing forth; 
ſally. A word not inelegant, but out of uſe, 
Now mote I weet, | 
Sir Guyon, why with fo fierce alliance | 
And fell intent, ye did at earit me meet. | Fairy Q. 
Sa'LLOW. 2. J. [ ſalix, Latin.] A tree of the genus of 
willow. h | | | 
Salloaus and reeds on banks of rivers. born, 
Remain to'cut to ſtay thy vines. 
SA'LLOW. adj. [als, German, black; /ale, 
foul.] Sickly ; yellow. 
—— What a deal of brine 
Hath waſht thy /a/loww cheeks for Roſaline ? 
The ſcene of beauty and delight is chang'd : 
No roſes bloom upon my fading cheek, | 
Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 
But haggard Grief, lean-looking /ailow Care, 
And pining Diſcontent, a rue ful train, 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. Rowe, 
SA'LLOWNESS. #. from /allow.] Vellowneſs; fickly 
paleneſs. #: ä | 
A fiſh-diet would give ſach a /ſa/lowneſs to the celebrated 
beauties of this iſland, as would ſcarce make them diſtinguiſn- 
able from thoſe of France. | Addiſon, 
SA'LLY. n./. [/allie, French.] 1. Eruption; iſſue from 
a place befizged ; quick egreſs. 2. Range; excurſion. 
3. Flight; volatile or ſprightly exertion. 4. Eſcape ;_ 
levity ; extravagant flight; frolick ; wild gaiety; exor- 
bitance. . | 
(1.) The deputy fat down before the town for the ſpace of 
three Winter months; during which time ſallies were made by 
the Spaniards, but they were beaten in with lols. Bacon, 
(2.) Every one ſhall know a country better, that makes often 
ſallies into it, and traverſes it up and dowa, than he that, like 
a mill-horſe, goes ſtill round in the ſame track. Locke, 
(35) Theſe paſſages were intended for ſallies of wit; hut 
whence comes all this rage of wit? Stilling H. 
( 4.) At his return all was clear, and this excurſion was eſ- 
teemed but a-/ally of youth, | Wotton. 
Tis but a 2 of youtb. Denh. Sophy. 
We have, written ſome things which we may wiſh never to 
have thought on: ſome ſallies of levity ought to be imputed to 
youth. PATIO IT»: Sabi. 
The epiſodical part, made up of extravagant ſallies of the 
prince of Wales and Falſtaff's humour, is of his on invention. 
| SE 5 Shak. Illuſtrated. © 
To Sa'LLY. v. n. [from the noun.] To make an erupti- 
oon. 8 Fir | 
The Turks /allyiag forth, received thereby great hurt. 
| Cana Lode * - / 7 008 


| Dryden. 
The ſu nmons take of the ſame trumpet's call. 
To ſally from one port, or man one publick wall. Tate. 


TE 
* 


Conſiſting of ſpittle; 


| Dryden. 
French, 


The noiſe of ſome tumultuous fight: 
They break the truce and ſally out by night. 
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are made, 


© $a'rhyrorT. n fe [/#lh and port.] Gate at which fallies 


My lippery ſoul _— the fort, 


But that ſhe ſtopp'd the /allyport, _ 5 Cleaveland. | 


Love to our citadel reforts * 


Through thoſe deceitful ſallypor ts; 


5 - Our ſentinels betray our forts. Denham. | 


| Sarmacut'np.: nf. [It is faid to be corrupted from ſelon 
mon gout, or ſale; à mon gout. ] A mixture of chopped 


meat and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 


nens en 57 

SA'LMON. 2. /. [/almo, Latin; ſaimon, French.] The 

ſalmon is accounted the king of freſn- water fiſh, and is 
bred in rivers relating to the ſea, yet ſo far from it as ad- 


mits no tincture of brackiſhneſs. He is ſaid to caſt his 


ſpawn in Auguſt ; ſome ſay that then they dig a hole in 

a ſafe place in the gravel, and there place their eggs or 
ſpawn, after the melter has done his natural office, and 
then cover it over with gravel and ſtones, and ſo leave it 
to their Creator's protection; who, by a gentle heat 


which he infuſes into that cold element, makes it brood 


and beget life in the ſpawn, and to become ſamlets early 
in the Spring: they haſte to the ſea before Winter, both 
the melter and ſpawner. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves the 


age of a ſalmon exceeds not ten years. After he is got in- 


to the ſea he becomes from a ſamlet, not ſo big as a gud- 
.. geon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a time as a goſling be- 


comes a gooſe. _ Malton' Angler. 
They poke them with an inſtrument ſomewhat like the ſal- 
mon ſpear. Carew's Surv. of Cornw.' 


They take ſalmon and trouts by groping and tickling them 
under the bellies in the pools, where they hover, and fo throw 
them on land, 4 . Carew. 


trout, | Peacham. 
SA'LMONTROUT. 2, /. A trout that has ſome reſemblance 
to a ſalmon. - 0. | | 
There is in many rivers-that relate to the ſea ſalmontrouts as 
much different from others, in ſhape and ſpots, as ſheep differ 
in their ſhape and bigneſs. | Walton's Ang. 
SALPI1'CoN. 2. J [In cookery.) A kind. of farce put into 


holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton. Bailey. 


SALSAMENTA'kIOUS. adj. Lſalſamentarius, Latin.] Be- 
longing to ſalt things. Die. 


SA LsIrx. 1. . [Latin.] A plant. Salſiſy, or the com- 


mon ſort of goatſheard, is of a very long oval figure, as 


if it were cods all over ſtreaked, and engraven in the _ 


ſpaces, between the ſtreaks, which are ſharp pointed to- 


* 


Of fiſhes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, ſalmon and 
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parts of animals, and ſome putrificd parts of vegetable: 

it riſes eaſily, and is the moſt volatile of any, Theel- 
ſential ſalt is drawn from the juice of plants by cryſtali- 
ation. Harris,' 2. Taſte; ſmack. 3. Wit; merrt- 


ment. 


and liberality, the ſpice and ſalt that ſeaſons a man? Shak. 
He perfidiouſly has given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome, | ; 
To his wife and mother. Shakeſp. Coriol. 


Since ſalts differ much, ſome being fixt, ſome. volatile, ſome 


acid, and ſome urinous, the two qualities wherein they agree 

are, that it is eaſily diſſoluble in water, and affects the palate 

with a ſapour, good or evil. | Boyle. 
A. particle I 

hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, and rare, ſoft, and moiſt 

in the circumference, | | 
Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in ſome degree pellucid, 

ſharp or pungent to the taſte, and diſſoluble in water; but at- 


ter that is evaporated, incorporating, cryſtalizing, and forming 


themſelves into angular figures. | Woodward, 

(2.) Though we are juſtices and doRors, and churchmen,Mr. 
Page, we have ſome ſalt of our youth in us: we are the ſons of 
women. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


SALT. adj. 1. Having the taſte of ſalt; as, ſalt iſh. 2. 


Impregnated with ſalt. 3. Abounding with ſalt. 4. 
[Salax, Lat.] Lecherous ; ſalacious. | 
(1.) We were better parch in Africk ſun, | 
Than in the pride and /a/t ſcorn of his eyes. Shak. 
Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes. 
(2.) Hang him, mechanical ſalt butter rogue : I will awe 
him with my cudgel. Shake. Mer. Wiv. of Wind. 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that /a/t water will 


diſſolve ſalt put into it in leſs time than freſh water. Bacon. 
A leap into ſalt waters very often gives a new motion to the 
| ſpirits, and a new turn to the blood. Addiſon. 


In Cheſhire they improve their lands by letting out the water 


of the ſalt ſprings on them, always after rain. Mortim. 


(3.) He ſhall inhabit the parched places in the wilderneſs in 
a ſalt land, and not inhabited. Jer. xvii. 6. 
(4. Be a whore till : 
Make uſe of thy alt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths ; bring down. the.roſe-cheek'd youth 


Jo the tub-faſt, and the diet. "Fs Shakeſp. Timon. | 


All the charms of love, 3 3 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften. thy wan lip! 2 2 Shakeſp. 


Your well-defended honour, you muſt pardon.  'Shakefp. 


wards the end. . + | Mort. Huſb, To SALT. 2. a. [from the noun.) To ſeaſon with ſalt. 


'SALSOA'CID. adj. [/alfus and acidus, Lat.] Having a taſte 
/- compounded of ſaltneſs and ſourneſs. 1 


The ſalſoacids help its paſſing off; as ſal prunel. (Floyer. SALTA'T10N. #./. [/altatio, Latin. 1. The act of dane- 


ing or jumping. 2. Beat; palpitation. _ | 


(z.) The locuſts being. ordained for ſaltalion, their hinder © »_. 


feb, French.] 1. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential pro- the pigeons much affect the place. 
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(1. ) Is not a manhood, learning, gentleneſs, virtue 


ſalt may be compared to a chaos, being denſe, 


Newt. Opt, : 


| Shakeſp. Cor. 


' i, Swiff's Direc. to the Butl. 
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SxLrissA No. 3. . [/altare in bance, to climb on a 
bench, as a mountebank mounts a bank or bench.] A 
quack or mountebank. . Jy Ans 
Ssaltinbancoet, quackſalvers, and charlatans, deceive them: 

were Æſop alive, the Piazza and Pont- neuf could not ow their 

fallacies. l Beroun 
He play'd the ſaltizbance's part, 

| Transform'd t' a Frenchman by my art. Hudibras. 

SA'LTIER. n. . | ſaultiere, Fr. Term of heraldry. A 

ſaltier is in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, and by 

ſome is taken to be an engine to take wild beaſts: in 


French it is called un ſautolr: it is an honourable bear- 


” 


ing. Pieacham. 


SUT IisEH. adj. [from ſalt.) Somewhat alt, 

Soils of a ſaltifh nature improve ſandy grounds. Mortim. 
Sa'LTLESs. adj. [from ſalt.) Inſipid; not taſting of alt, 
Sa'LTLY. adv, [trom ſalt.] With taſte of ſalt ; in a ſalt 


manner. 2% | 

Sa'LTNEss. 2. / [from alt.] Taſte of ſalt. 
-- Salt water paſſing through earth, through ten veſſels, one 
within another, hath not loſt its /a/tneſs, ſo as to become pot- 
able ; but drained through twenty, become freſh. Bacon. 
Some think their wits have been aſleep, except they dart out 
ſomewhat that is piquant and to the quick ': men ought to find 
the difference between ſaltne/s and bitterneſs. Bacon, 


SA/LT-PAN. t n. . [alt and pan, or pit.] Pit where ſalt 


SA LT-PIT. J is got. | | 
Moab and Ammon ſhall be as the breeding of nettles, /z/t- 
pifs, and a perpetual deſolation. a Zeph. ii. 9. 
Cicero prettily calls them ſalinas ſalt-pans, that you may 
extract ſalt out of, and ſprinkle where you pleaſe. Bacon. 
The ſtratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by the duke of 
Somerſet's ſalt-pans near Whitehaven. Wood. on Fofſ. 


Sat.TPE'TRE. 2. al petræ, Latin; ſal petre, French.] 


Nitre. | 


Nitre, or Os having a crude and windy ſpirit, by the 


Bacon. 


re ſuddenly dilateth. | | | 
Nitre or ſaltpetre, in heaps of earth, has been extracted, if 
they be expoled to the air, ſo as to be kept from rain. Locke. 
SALVABYLITY. #./. from ſalvable.] Poſſibility of being 
received to everlaiting life, | | | 
Why do we Chriſtians fo fiercely argue againſt the ſa/wabi- 
{ty of each other, as if it were our wiſh that all ſhould be 
damned, but thoſe of our particular ſe. ' Decay Piety. 
SA'LVABLE. adj. [from /alvo, Latin. ] Poſhble to be 
ſaved. | | PER 
Our wild fancies about God's decrees have in event repro- 
bated more than thoſe decrees, and have bid fair to the damn- 
ing of many whom thoſe left ſalvable. 


ſilua, Lat.] Wild; rude; cruel. It is now ſpoken and 
written ſavage. 9 | 
May the Eſſexian plains 
Prove as a deſert, and none there make ſtay 
But ſaqage beaſts, or men as wild as they. 
A ſa vage race innur'd to blood. 
SALVAHHIoR. . , [from ſalvo, Latin.] Preſervation from 
eternal death; reception to the happineſs of heaven. 
As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of under- 
ſtanding or knowledge, all mens ſalvation, and all mens end- 
leſs perdition, are things ſo oppoſite, that whatſoever doth af- 


firm the one muſt neceſſarily deny the other. Hooker. 
— Him the moft High,, AN 1 
Wrap'd in a balmy 1 with winged ſteeds, 
Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive; to walk with God 
High in ſalvation, and the climes of bliſs, V be 6423 
Exempt from death. _ 8 Milton's Par. Loft. 
SA'LVATORY. WA ſalvatoire, French.] A place, where 


- any thing ispreferved. _..; , :..., 2 42 tha) 
I conſider the admirable powers of ſenſation, . phantaſy, and 
memory, in what /a/vatories or repoſitories the ſpecies of things 
411.) Palt arę conſerved. Ha Orig.of Mank. 
SALU'BRIOUS. adj. [/alubric, Lat.] Wholeſome; 
healthful ; promoting health, 15 g 


ulg. Err. 


Decay of Piety. 
SALVAGB. adj. /aulwvage, French; ſelvaggio, Italian, from 


VPaller. : | 
Dryden. 
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The warm limbeck draws - 3 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brool. roy” 
Sauv'srTY. . . [from ſalubrious.}  Wholeſomenels:;. 
. healchfulneſs. i r 
SALVE. 2. J. [This word is originally and properly /a/f, 

which having /afves in the plural, the ſingular in time 

was borrowed from it: realp, Saxon, undoubtedly from 
 falous, Latin.] 1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds 

and hurts; an emplaſter. 2. Help; remedy. . 

t.) Let us hence, my ſov'reign to provide 
A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. Shakeſþ. Hen. VI. 
Sleep is pain's eaſieſt ſalve, and doth fulfil TREE 
All offices of death, except to kill. RE: 
Go ſtudy ſalve and treacle : ply 
Your tenant's leg, or his ſore eye. 
The royal ſword thus drawn, has cur'd a wound, | 
For which no other ſalwe could have been found. Valler. 
Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were ſlain; 
The ſurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with ſalwes they cure, | Dryden. 
(2.) If they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the doctrine of 
meekneſs any ſalve for me then? Hammond. 
To SALVE, v. 4. [ ſalve, Latin; or from the -noun.] 
1. To cure with medicaments applied. . 10 
help; to remedy. 3. To help or ſave by a ſalvo, 
an excuſe, or reſervation. 4. [From /alvo, Latin. ] To 
ſalute. Obſolete. 5 
(1.) Many ſkilful leeches him, abide, _ | | : 
To ſalve his hurts. 6 Fairy Queen. 
It ſhould be to little purpoſe for them to ſalve the wound, by 
making proteſtations in diſgrace of their own actions. Hooker. 
The which if I perform, and do ſurvive, 

I do beſeech your majeſty may ſalve .- 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperance. Sh. H. VI. 
' (2.) Some ſeek to ſalve their blotted name 

With others blot, till all do taſte of ſhame. Sidney. 

Our mother-tongue, which truly of itſelf is both full enough 
for proſe, and ſtately enough for verſe, hath' long time been 

counted moſt bare and barren of both: which default, when as 
ſome endeavoured to ſalve and cure, they patched up the holes 
with rags from other languages. Spenſer. 

(3.) Ignorant I am not how this is /alved : they do it but af- 

ter the truth is made manifeſt, | Hooker. © 
| My more particular, | | PEAT ILY 
And that which moſt with you ſhould /a/ve my going, | 
Is Fulvia's death. Shakeſp. Ant. aud Cleo. 
The ſchoolmen were like the aſtronomers, who, to ſalaue 
phenomena, framed to their conceit eccentricks, and epicycles ;z 
ſo they, to ſalve the practice of the church, had deviſed a 
great number of ſtrange poſitions. | Bacon. 
There muſt be another ſtate to make up the inequalities of 
this, and ſalve all irregular appearances. Atterbury. 

This conduct might give Horace the hint to ſay, that when 

Homer was at a loſs to bring any difficult matter to an iſſue, he 
laid his hero aſleep, and this ſalved all difficulty. Broome. 
(4.) That ſtranger knight in preſence came, 

And goodly ſa/ved them; who nought again F 
Him anſwered as courteſy became. Fairy Queen. 
SA'LVER. z. J [A veſſel, I ſuppoſe, uſed at firſt to carry 

away or ſave what was left.] A plate on Which any thing 
tis preſented, © - _ ial lus ut fin dogie 
He has printed them in ſuch a portable volume, that many;of 


e 


them may be ranged together on a ſingle plate; and is of opini- 


Donne. 


Cleaveland. 


on, that a /alver of ſpectators would be as acceptable an en- 
tertainment for the ladies, as a ſalver of ſweetmeats. Audiſ. 
Between each act the trembling '/alvers ring, * 
From ſoup to ſweet wine. e Pope. 
SA LVO. x. 7 [from ſalvs jure, Latin, a form uſed in grant- 
* any thing: as /alvo jure putei:] An exception; a 
---* eelervation3 an'excuſe,-- © 519455, 019 077675, ©. Wl 


They admit many ſalvoes, cautions, and'reſervations, ſo as 


Vo) they croſs not the chief deſigg. King Charles. 
It will be hard if he cannot bring hiwfelf- off at laſt with 
ſome ſabve or diſtinction, and be his on confeſſor. Est. 


If others of a more ſerious turn join with us deliberately in 


tth⸗eir religious profeſſions of loyalty, with any private ſaluoes 


P 
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* or evnfions, they would do well to conſider thoſe maxims in 


which all caſuiſts are agreed. Addif. 


 Sa'LUTARINESS. #./.; [from /alutary.] Wholeſomeneſs ; 


quality of contributing to health or ſaſety. 
A'LUTARY.- adj. [/alutaire, Er. ſalutaris, Lat.] Whole- 
ſome ; healthful ; ſafe ; advantageous; contributing to 
health or ſafety. | 
The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and ſo 
more > Ws as more elegant. 33 | Ray. 
It was want of faith in our Saviour's, countrymen, which 
hindered him from ſhedding among them the 22 emana- 
tions of his divine virtue; and he did not many mighty works 
there, becauſe of their unbelief. Bentley, 
SaLuTa'TION. 2. J. [/alutation, Fr. ſalutatio, Lat.] The 
act or ſtyle of ſaluting; greeting, 
The early village cock 
Hath twice done /a/utai:n to the morn, 
— —— Thy kingdom's peers 
Speak my ſalutation in their minds; 
hoſe voices I defire aloud with mine, 
Hail, king of Scotland ! 
V On her the angel hail 
Beſtow'd, the holy ſalutation uſed 
To bleſt Mary. Milton. 
In all publick meetings, or private addreſſes, uſe thoſe forms 
of ſalutation, reverence and decency, uſual amongſt the moſt 
ſober perſons, t Tayl. Rule of living boly. 
Court and ſtate he wiſely ſhuns ; 
Nor brib'd, to ſervile ſalutations runs. Dryden's Horace. 
To SALU'TE. v. 4. ¶ſaluto, Lat. ſaluer, Fr.] 1. To greet; 
to hail. 2. To pleaſe; to gratify. 3. To kiſs. OE. 
(1.) The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. Shak, Tit. And. 
one hour hence > | 
Shall ſalute your grace of York as mother, 
2.) - Would I had no being, 
If this /alute my blood a jot : it faints me, 
'To think what follows. 


Shakeſp. R, III. 


Shakeſp. Mach. 


Sh. R. III. 


Shak. Hen. VIII. 


Sa'LuTE. 2. J [from the verb.] 1. Salutation ; greeting, 


2. A kiſs. 

(1.) The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that ſneeze is more an- 
cient than theſe opinions hereof: ſo that not any one diſeaſe has 
been the occaſion of this ſalute and deprecation. Broaun. 

| O, what avails me now that honour high | 

To have conceiy'd of God, or that ſalute, | 

Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt ! Milton. 

Continual /alutes and addreſſes entertaining him all the way, 
kept him from ſaving ſo great a life, but with one glance of his 
eye upon the paper, till he came to the fatal place where he 


was ſtabbed. South, - 


I ſhall not trouble my reader with the firſt ſalutes of our 


three friends, 0 5 Addi ſon. 
(2.) There cold ſalutes, but here a lover's kiſs. Roſcom. 


SALT ER. 1. /. [from /alute.] He who ſalutes. 


SALUTI'FEROUS, adj. | ſalutifer, Lat.] Healthy; bringing 
health. 


I The. king commanded him to go to the ſouth of France, be- 


lieving that nothing would contribute more to the reſtoring of 


his former vigour than the gentle /alutiferous air of Montpelier, 


Dennis Let. 
SAME. adj. [/amo, Gothick ; /ammo, Swediſh.] 1. Not 
different; not another; identical; being of the like 
kind, fort, or degree. 2. That which was mentioned 
before. Le | | 2 
(I.) Miſo, as ſpitefully as her rotten voice could utter it, ſet 
forth the ſame ſins of Amphialus. Sidney. 
| The tenor of man's woe 

Holds on the ſame. _ Milton. 
Dryden. 


| Th' etherial vigour is in all the ſame, 
And ev' ry ſoul is filld with equal flame. 

If itfelf had been coloured, it would haye tranſmitted all 
viſible objects tinctured with the ſame colour; as we ſee what- 
ever is beheld through a coloured glaſs, appears of the ſame 
colour with the glaſs, Ray on the Creation. 

The merchant does not keep money by him; but if you con- 


. 


SA'MENESs. 2. /. [from ſame. 
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ſider what money muſt be lodged in the banker's hands, the 
caſe will be much the ſame. a Locke: 


The /ame plant produceth as t a variety of juices as 
there 1 Ne rer e 2 os Alim. 
| (2) Do but think how well the ſame he ſpends, | 
Who ſpends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 
1. Identity; the ſtate of 
being not another; not different. 2. Undiſtinguiſha- 
ble reſemblance. | | 3 | 
(1.) Difference of perſuaſion in matters of religion may 
eaſily fall out, where there is the ſameneſs of duty, allegiance, 
and ſubjection. 88 King Charles. 
(2.) If all courts have a ſameneſs in them, things may be as 
they were in my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
mens friends, . | Swift. 
SA'MLET. 2. ſ. [/almonet, or ſalmonlet.) A little ſalmon, 
A ſalmon after he is got into the ſea, becomes from a ſam- 
let, not ſo big as a gudgeon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a 
time as a goſling becomes à gooſe, | Walton's Ang. 
Sa'MPHIRE. #. . [ſaint Pierre, Fr, rithmum, Lat.] A 
plant preſerved in pickle. This plant grows in great 
plenty upon the rocks near the f{ea-ſhore, where it is. 
waſhed by the ſalt water. It is greatly eſteemed. for 
pickling, and is ſometimes uſed in medicine. Miller. 
Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſampbire: dreadful trade 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. Shak. 
Sa'MPLE. 2. , [from example.) A ſpecimen; a part of 
the whole ſhown that judgment may be made of the 
whole. | 
He entreated them to tarry but two days, and he himſelf 
would bring them a ſample of the oar. Raleigh. 
I have not engaged myſelf to any: I am not loaded with a 
full cargo: *tis fullcient if I bring a ſample of ſome goods in 
this voyage. | | Dryden. 
I deſign this but for a ſample of what I hope more fully to 
diſcuſs. Woodw. Nat. Hiſt. 
Determinations of juſtice were very ſummary and deciſive, 
and generally put an end to the vexations of a Jaw-ſuit by the 
ruin both of plaintiff and defendant : travellers have recorded 
ſamtles of this kind. . Addiſon. 
From moſt bodies 
Some little bits aſk leave to flow ; 
And, as through theie canals they roll, 
Bring up a ſample of the whole. Prior, 
To SAMPLE. v. a. To ſhew ſomething ſimilar. Ainfav, 
SAMPLER. 2. /. [exemplar, Lat. whence it is ſometimes 
written /amplar.) A pattern of work; a piece worked 


by young girls for improvement. Th 
O love, why do'ſt thou in thy beautiful /zmp/er ſet ſuch a 
work for my deſire to ſet out, which is impoſſible ? Sidney. 
Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 5 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind, | | 
 Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 
Me created with our needles both one flower, - h 
Both on one ſamplar, fitting on one cuſhion ; 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our ſides, voice and minds 


Had been incorp'rate. Shakeſp, 
Coarſe complexions, | , | 

And cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to ply | 

The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife's wool, Milton. 


I ſaw her ſober over a /amf/er, or gay over a jointed mi 
; F fs - 
Sa'NABLE. adj. [ſanabilis, Lat.] Curable; tuch ere of 
remedy : remediable. 1 "LING | 
Sana'TION. n, / [ ſanatio, Lat.] The act of curing. 
Conſider well the member, and, if you have no probable 
hope of /anation, cut it off quickly. 155 Miſem. Surg. 
SA NATIVE. adj. {from ſang.) Powerful to cure; healing. 
The vapour of coltsfoot hath a ſanative virtue towards the 
lungs... "7 B of oe Bacon's Nat. Hift, 


Sa/naTIVENESs, 1. f. from ſanative.] Power to eure. 
SAXCTIFICA'TION. 2. ſ. [ſan#ification, Fr. from ſax#ifico, 
low Latin:] 1. The ſtate of being freed, or act of 
TB 2 — — 
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b 9 Key a | | 8 A N N " % . 
| freeing from the dominion of fin for the time to come, (.) Tis the firſt ſauction nature gaye to man,” 
2, The act of making holy; conſecration. _ | | Each other to aſſiſt in what they ca. 18 Denbays. SER 
(z.) The grace of his ſanification and life, which was firſt SA/NCTITUDE. 2. J. [from ſanctus, Lat.] Holineſs; good- 5 
received in him, might paſs from him to his whole race, as ma- neſs ; ſaintlineſs. e | 
lediction came from Adam unto all mankind, Hooker. © — In their loc“ s divine 8 
(.) The biſhop kneels before the croſs, and devoutly adores The imageof their glorious Maker ſhone, - | 
and kifles it: after this follows a long prayer for the ſan#ifica- Truth, wiſdom, ſanditude, ſerene and pure. Milton, 


Hon of that new fign of the croſs, Stullingfteet. Sa Nr ITI. 2. . [/andtitas, Lat.] 1. Holineſs ; the 
Sa/ncT1FIER. 2. . [from /an&ify.] He chat ſanctifies or ſtate of being holy. 2. Goodneſs; the quality of being 
makes holy. | | e 9 good; purity ; godlineſs. 3. Saint; holy being. 

To be the ſanctiſier of a people, and to be their God, is all 6.) At his touch, | | 

Such ſanctiiy hath Heaven given his hand, 


'Derham's Phyfico-Theology. NNE 
Shakefp. 


one | | 
To SA'NCTIFY. v. a. [ /anfifeer,. Fr. ſanctiſico, Lat.] 1. They preſently amend, 
To free from the power of fin for the time to come. 2. — God attributes to place 
To make holy. 3. To make a means of holineſs. 4. No ſanity, if none be thither brought 9 
To make free from guilt. 5. To ſecure from violation. By men who there frequent. Milton. 
(1.) For if the blood of bulls, ſprinkling the unelean, ſanc- 132 This youth 
tifieth to the purifying of the fleſh, how much more ſhall the reliev d with ſuch ſanctity of love, 3 
blood of Chriſt? Heb. ix. 13. And to his image, which methought did promiſe, 
Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion. ; Shakeſp. 


2.) What actions can expreſs the intire purity of thought, 
which refines and ſanctiſies a virtuous man ? Addiſon. 
| (3+) The goſpel, by not making many things unclean, as the 
law did, hath ſan&ified thoſe things * ly to all, which 
particularly each man to himſelf muſt ſan#1fp by a reverend 
and holy uſe. . | Hooker. 

Thoſe judgments God hath been pleaſed to ſend upon me, 
are ſo much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 


It was an obſervation. of the ancient Romans, that their em- 
pire had not more increaſed by the ſtrength of their arms than 
the ſanctity of their manners. yh Addiſon, 

(3.) About him all the ſanctities of heav'n | 

Stood thick as ſtars, and from his fight receiy'd d 

N Beatitude paſt utt'rance. Ed | Milton. 

To Sa'NCTUAkiISE. v. 2. [from ſanctuary.] To ſhelter by 
hath ſa:ified ſo to me as to make me repent of that unjuſt a. means of ſacred privileges. Not in uſe. "PE" 

1 ä King Char les. No place indeed ſhould murder ſanctuariſe. Shakeſp. 

Thoſe external things are neither parts of our devotion, or SA NCTUARVY. 7. /. [/an#uaire, Fr. ſanctuarium, Lat.] 

by any ftrength in themſelves direct cauſes of it; but the grace 1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetralia, 

of God is pleaſed to move us by ways ſuitable to our nature, or moſt retired and awful part of a temple. 2. A place 


* 


and 2 _ ſenſible —_ * e 3 South. of protection; a ſacred aſylum: whence a /anuary man, 
Nad bade to ſCnrify the bliſs by 3 N "Deydes, one who takes ſhelter in a holy place. 3. Shelter ; pro- 
(§.) Truth guards the 3 Jandifies the line. a Pope. 7's Having waſte ground enou b 
1 9: enrol A „ Latin. ] Saintly ; Shall we deſire to —— ſan@uary, f 
A ſanctimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, without wipes 2 e _ . n 
the grace of an inward integrity, will not ſerve the turn. Within his ſan {the GE their ines. Milton. 


L"Eftrange. Let it not be ima ined, that they contribute nothing to the 

SA NCTIMONY. 7. J. | ſanQimonia, Lat.] Holineſs ; ſcru- ha pineſs of the — who —4 ſerve God in the daties of a 
pulous auſterity ; appearance of holineſs, | holy life, who attend his ſan&uary, and daily addreſs his good- 

If ſanctimony, and a frail vow between an errant Barbarian neſs. : Rogers's Serm. 

and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and all (2.) Come, my boy, we will to ſanctuary. Shakefp. R. III. 
the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt enjoy her. Shak. Othello. I'll hence forthwith unto the january, 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy undertaking, with To ſave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right. Shak, H. VI. 
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moſt auſtere ſanctimony, the accompliſh'd.  Shakeſp: 

There was great reaſon why all diſcreet princes ſhould be- 
ware of yielding haſty belief to the robes of ſanctimony. Raleigh. 
Sa'ncTion, 2. /. ¶ſanction, Fr. ſanctio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of confirmation which gives to any thing its obligato- 
ry power; ratification. 2. A law; a decree ratified. 


Impro 
F 32 1 bave kill'd a ſlave, 

And of his blood caus'd to be mixt with wine ! 

Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be DES: 

A fitter drink to make this ſanction in. Ben. J. Catil. 
Againſt the publick ſanctions of the peace, 

With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, E 

To force their monarch. - e Dudens Eu. 
There needs no poſitive law or ſanction of God to ſtamp an 
obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience, _ ; South, 

By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, gratitude is not 
enforced ; that is, not enjoined by the Lacie of penalties, to 
be inflicted upon the perſon that ſhall not be found grateful. 
| | South, 
The ſatisfactions of the Chriſtian life, in its prefent practice 


1 


and future hopes, are not the mere raptures of enthuſiaſm, as 


ile ſtricteſt profeſſors of reafon have added the ſanction of their 
r | | 


koned a great commendation to be a man of honour. Swift. 
Wanting ſanudtion and authority, it is only get a private work. 


aker on Learning. 


SAND. 2. . [and, Daniſh and Putch.] 


ſand any 


T2 T% | Watts. | fe 
is word is often made the ſanction of an oath : it is rec- 
the difference betwixt the ink box and ſamd box. 


Oft have I heard of ſan&uary men; | 
But ſandtuary children, ne'er till now. Shak. R. III. 
He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of his company re- 
giſtered themſelves ſanctuary men. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Howſoever the ſanctuary man was protected from his credi- 
tors, yet his goods out of ſanctuary ſhould not. Bac. H.. VII. 
(3-) What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the mea- 


dows ? Very much, ſays the frog ; for he that's worſted will 


be ſure to take ſanctuary in the fens. L*Eftrange. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel for the fire; 
but ſome reliques of it took ſanctuary under ground, and eſ- 
caped the common deſtiny. | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
1. Particles of 


ſtone not conjoined, or ſtone broken to powder. 2. 


Barren country covered with ſands. 


(.) That finer matter called ſand, is no other than very 

ſmall pebbles. | Woodw . 
if — ce i' th ſands hes | 

Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unfanRified. Shakeſp. K. L. 


Hark, the fatal followers do purſue ! 
The ſands are number'd that make up my life: | 
Here mutt I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. Sh. Hen. VI. 
Sand hath always its rcot in clay, and there be no veins of 
great depth within the earth. Bacon. 
Calling for more paper to reſcribe, king Philip ſhewed — h 
Howel. 


If quickſilver be put into a convenient glaſs veſſel, and that 
veſſel exactly ſtopped, and kept for ten weeks in a ſan fur- 
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nace, whoſe heat may be conſtant, the corpuſcles that conſtitute 
the quickGilyer: will, after innumerable revolutions, be ſo con- 
need to one another, that they will appear in the form of 


Engag'd with money bags, as bold 142 
As men with = bags did of old. Hudibras. 
The force of water caſts gold out from the bowels of moun- 
tains, and expoſes it among the ſands of rivers, Dryden. 
Shells are found in the great ſand pit at Woolwich. 1 
a | . Woodward. 
Celia and I, the other day, | | 

Walk'd o'er the ſand hills to the ſea, 
(2.) Moſt of his army being {lain, 
friends, ſought to ſave themſelves by flight over the deſert /ands. 


K | Knolle. 
Her ſons ſpread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſands. 

So, where our wild Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' 1 . hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 


The helpleſs traveller with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, 
And ſmoother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies. 


SAN DAL. 2. /. | ſandale, Fr. ſandalium, Lat.) 
© ſhoe. | | 
Thus ſung the uncouth ſwain to th' oaks: and rills, 
While the ſtill morn went out with ſandals grey, 
From his robe | 
Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver, 
And Lycian bow are gold : with golden ſandals 
His feet are ſhod. 
The ſandals of celeſtial mold, 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet, 4 {> Pope's Odyſſey. 
SA'NDARAK. 2. . [ ſandaraque, Fr. ſandaraca, Lat.] 1. 
A mineral of a bright colour, not much unlike t 
red arſenick. 2. A white gum oozing out of the juni- 
r-tree. Bailey. 
Sa'NDBLIND. adj. [/andand blind.) Having a defect in 
the eyes, by which ſmall particles appear to fly before 
them. | a | „ 
My true begotten father, being more than ſandblind, high 
gravelblind, knows me not. Shakeſp. Merch. of Len. 
SAN DBOx Tree, u. /. ſhura, Latin.) A plant. The fruit 


Milton. | 


Add iſon . 
A looſe 


Milton. 


ripe, burſt in the heat of the day with a violent exploſion, 
making a noiſe like the firing of a piſtol, and hereby 
the ſeeds are thrown about to a conſiderable diſtance. 


poſed to be ſomewhat a-kin to nux womica. Miller. 
SAN DED. adj. [from and.] 1. Covered with ſand ;. 
barren. 2. Marked with ſmall ſpots ; variegated with 
duſky ſpecks. | RY, 
(.) In well ſanded lands little or no ſnow lies. 
_—— The river pours along 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 
Then o'er the ſanded valley floating ſpreads. Thomſon. 
(2.) My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew. 
Sa'nNDERLING. 2. . A bird. 13 
We reckon coots, ſauderlingt, pewets, and mews. Carew. 8 
SAND RRS. 2. . | /antalum, Latin.] A precious kind of 
Indian wood, of which there are three ſorts, red, yellow, 
and green. 855 | Bailey. 
Aromatise it with ſanders. __ Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Sa'NDEVER. z. /. That which our Engliſh glaſſmen call 
Jandever, and the French, of whom probably the name 
_ was/ borrowed, ſaindeuer, is that recrement that is made 
when the materials of glaſs, namely, ſand and a fixt lixi- 


3 
Shakeſþ. 


long in fuſion, the mixture caſt up the ſuperfluous ſalt, 


a red g Drs. adj. [from and.] A 
Boyle. ſand; 1 Cn 


SA'NDSTONE. 7. /. 


7 Prior. 
he, with a few of his 8 


to carry water on their camels. 


Prior. SA NG 


0 SANGUIFICA'TION. 2. /. 


of this plant, if ſuffered to remain on till they are fully SANIER. 


viate alkali, having been firſt baked together, and | kept, | 


r ab AR TB tr 4s eee 


which the workmey afterwards take off with ladles, and 


lay by as little worth. Boyle. 
ure of 


1 


ppronching to the nat 
looſe ; not eloſe; not compact. 5 
Plant the tenuifolia's and ranunculus's in freſh ſaudiſb earth, 
taken from under the turf. _ £wel;n's Kalendar. 
[ /and and flone.] Stone of a looſe and 
friable kind, that eaſily crumbles inte ſand. 
Grains of gold in ſand/tore, from the mine of Coſta Rica, 


which is not reckoned rich; but every hundred weight yields 


about an ounce of gold. tp Woodward. 
ANDY. adj. [from andi] 1. Abounding with ſand ; 
full of ſand, 2. Conſiſting of ſand; unſolid. | 
(.) I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hourglaſs run, 27 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats.  Shakeſþ. 
Safer ſhall he be on the ſandy plains, 2 
Than where caſtles mounted ſtand. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


A region ſo deſert, dry, and ſandy, that travellers are fain 
_ Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Rough unweildy earth, nor ta the plough 4 
Nor to the cattle kind, with ſandy ſtones : 

| Phillips. 


And gravel o'er-abounding. 
O'er ſandy wilds were yellow haryeſts ſpread. Poje.. 


(2.) Fayour, ſo bottomed upon the ſandy foundation of per- 
ſonal reſpects only, cannot be long lived. Bacon to Villers. 


SANE. adj. [ ſanus, Latin.) Sound; healthy. Baynard 


wrote 


: a poem on preſerving the body in a ſane and ſound 
ate. | 


SANG. The preterite of 


ng. 
Then /ang Moſes and ited this ſong unto the Lord. Ex. xv.. 
Thee next they ſang, of all creation firſt. Milton. 
. U1'FEROUS. adj, | ſanguifer, Latin.] Conveying 
lood. 7 
The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched to the muſcles 
of the face, particularly the cheeks, whoſe ſanguiferous veſſels it 
twifts about. 5 Dierbam's Phyfico-Thenlogy, . 
[ /anguification, Fr. ſanguis and 
facio, Lat.) The production of blood; the converſion 
of the chyle into blood. _— 
Since the lungs are the chief inſtrument of ſanguiſication, the 
animal that has that organ faulty can never have the vital juices, . 
derived from the blood, in a good ſtate. Arbuthnot. 
Aſthmatick perſons have voracious appetites, and conſequently, 
for want of a right ſanguification, are leucophlegmatick. 
| Arbuthuot.on Aliments. 
, 1. ſ. | ſanguis and facio, Lat.] Producer of 
blood. 7 


Bitters, like choler, are the beſt ſanguifeers, and alſo the beſt 
febrifuges. | . Floyer on the Humour. 


Theſe ſeeds, when green, vomit and purge, and are ſup- To Sa'/ncGviry. v. x. [ ſanguis and facio, Lat.] To produce 


blood. | 

At the ſame time I think, I command : in inferior faculties, . 
I walk, ſee, hear, digeſt, ſanguify, and carnify, by the power 
of an individual foul, 4 Hale. 


Mortimer. SAN ANY. adj. [ ſanguinarius, Lat. ſanguinaire, Fr. 


from /anguis, Lat.] Cruel; bloody; murtherous 
We may not propagate religion by wars, or by ſanguinary 
perſecutions to force conſciences. | Bacon... 
The ſcene. is now more ſanguinary, and fuller. of actors: 
never was ſuch a confuſed myſterious civil war as this. Hobel. 
Paflion transforms us into a kind. of. ſavages, and makes us 
brutal and ſanguinary. Net EE Broome. 


A'NGUINARY. 8 [ Janguts, Lat! An herb. Ainſworth. 


Sa'NGUINE, adj. | ſanguin, Fr. ſauguineus, from Janguis, . 


Lat.] 1. Red; having the colour of blood. 2. Abound- 
ing with blood more than any other humour; cheerful. 
3. Warm; ardent ; confident. Te 
"433 Roo 
Upbraided me about the roſe I wear; 
Saying, the ſanguine colour of the leaves 
Did repreſent my maſter's bluſhing chesks.  Shakeſp, H. VI. 
A ſtream of ne&'rous humour iſſuing flow d. — 


9 


** 


14 | Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, _ |. Wound the bark of our fruit trees 
=  Girt in her ſanguine gown, | | Dryden. Leſt, being over-proud with ſap and blood, © | 
4 Her flag aloft, ſpread ruffling to the wind. Wich too much riches it confound itſelf, © Sbaleſp. Rich, II. 
_—_ And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flobd to fire 9 His preſence had infus e 8 15 
1.2 8 | The weaver, charm'd with what his loom deſign d, Into the plant ſciential fap. 1 Milton. 
= ' "Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire. '* Dryden. The ſap which at the root is brd ne | 
1601 (2.) The cholerick fell ſhort of the longevity of the ſanguine. 3 wy, a ure 1 is 1 1 6 oi 1 
1666 | | ö Brown. egetables conſiſt of the ſame parts with animal ſubſtances, 
— 1 Though theſe faults differ in their complexions as ſanguine ſpirit, water, ſalt, oil, earth; all which are contained in the ſap 
| | —_ from melancholy, yet they are frequently united. Gow. of Ton. they derive from the earth. Arbuthnot. 
I 83.) A ſet of ſanguine tempers ridicule, in the number of 7 SAY. . a. [ /apper, Fr. zappare, Ital.] To undermine; 
r fopperies, all ſuch apprehenſions. en Suit. do ſubvert by digging; to mine. „ SHR: 6 
Ul. 4# SA'NGUINE.” A. / from anguis. ] Blood colour. f Their dwellings were /app'd by floods, | 
„ From which fo rt . of gore, blood thick Their houſes fell upon their houſhold gods. Dryden. 
114 Ic O | - | . $1 
| 14 18 That all her 9 garments ſtain'd around, To Say. v. n. To proceed by mine ; to proceed inviſibly, _. 
F111 And in deep ſanguine dy'd the graſſy ground. Fairy Queen. = or the better ſecurity of the troops, both aſſaults are 2 
$475 1338 ö . | . Ag. a « 
8 ep biel Land 1. /. from ſanguine.] Ardour ; heat 8 Facts SP heroes fight, and patriots rave, 
BYE | | F 439 0 3 confidence. Sanguini/y If ſecret gold ſaps on from knave to knave. Pope. 
146 is perhaps only uſed by 07, SAPPH „ [ Sapphirus, Latin: ſo that it is impro- 
$1116 ; A A'PPHIRE, z. /. | ſapphirus, Latin: ſo that it is 1mpro 
$308 Rage, or phrenſy itmay be, in ſome perhaps natural courage, perly written /aphyre.] A precious ſtone of a blue colour, 
10 or ſanguineneſs of temper in others; but true valour it is not, if te © | 
ne . : lg alt; Saphire is of a bright blue colour. Woodzward. 
$4312 | it knows not as well to ſuffer as to do. That mind is truly 7 Ira tun Born e be d which ; 
14 great, and only that, which ſtands above the power of all ex- eie 3 1 , = . 
In 75 a . ; TY fn Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shakeſp. 
| Wl; q trinſick violence; which keeps itſelf a diſtinct principality, in- Het er ks th there rofl tins 
WH! 3 © rpncſunt pon the ourgard min. ha} Bot" A 4 82 e ſaphir | f. — a n blue Black 
4 I very much diſtruſt your ſanguinily. e That the e hould grow foul, and loſe its beauty, Shen 
| bis; 4 HH  Sanevr'nEovs. 4 [ Janguineus, Lat. /anguin, Fr.] 1. wor by one that 1s lecherous, and many other fabulous ſtories of 
: | | Conſtituting blood. 2. Abounding with blood. gems, are great arguments that their vixtue is equivalent to their 
= (.) This animal of Plato containeth not only ſanguincous value, 9 Derham. 
N 1 and reparable. particles, but is. made up of VEINS, Nerves, and S Ap pHIAIu R. 3 dj. [ /apphirinus, Lat.] Made of ſapphire ; 
"174 arteries. D Kehoe 14. wah reſembling ſapphire. 
| 52 0.4 plethorick conſtitution, -in which true loo Nene 83 She was too ſapbirine and clear for thee ; 
1 1 Janguineous. 3 | ge ue : | Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 
pt SANHEDRIVAu. u. J. | fynearium, Lat.] The chief council A few grains of ſhell ſilver, with a convenient proportion of 


among the Jews, conſiſting of ſeventy elders, over whom powdered cryſtal glaſs, having been kept three hours in fuſion, I 
the high prieſt preſided. found the coliquated maſs, upon breaking the crucible, of a 


_ Sa'nicLE. #, /. | ſanicle, Fr. ſanicula, Lat.]  * plant. lovely fapbir ine blue. Boyle. | 
SANS. x. f ([Latin.] Thin matter; ſerous excretion, SA'PID. 2%, [ /apidus, Lat.] Taſtetul ; palatable ; making 


It began with a round crack in the ſkin, without other matter à Power ful ftimulation upon the palate. f ; 
than a little /antes. Wiſeman's Surgery. Thus camels, to make the water /ap14, do raiſe the mud with 


Mn 7. : ; J their feet. | Brown's Vulg. Err. 
ee TIRED —— I TR ho „ The moſt oily parts are not ſeparated by a ſlight decoction, 


TED : | 8 till they are diſentangled from the ſalts ; for if what remains of 
Obferving the vleer /axious, 1 propoled Gigeſtion"-as the" ovly the ſubjeR, after the infuſion and decoction be continued to be 
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ney; to remove the 1 : Wiſeman. boiled down with the addition of freſh water, a fat, ſapid, 
SANITY... f. [ /anttas, Lat.] Soundneſs of mind. odorous, viſcous, imflammable, frothy water will conſtantly be 
e e e eee are! | found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. Arbuthnot, 
X nappinets that otten madnets hits on, / ö N 4 . N 
Which ſanity and reaſon could not be | : SAPI 88 11 . ar, LEI .Fr 
So proſp'rouſly delivered of.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. SA PFIDNESE. nnn i ; 
14 N þ x | As for their taſte, if their nutriment be air, neither can it be 
. SANK, The Preterite of ſink, - | an inſtrument thereof; for the body of that element is inguſtible, 
4: As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened ſome: and void of all /afidity. Beroun Vuls, Err, 
'F great floodgate of ſorrow, whereof her heart could not abide If /apidneſs belong not to the mercurial principle of vegetables 
4A the violent iſſue, ſhe /2z# to the ground. . Sidugy. and animals, it will ſcarce. be diſcriminated from their phlegm. 
11.8 | ; or men 10010 ue 1 pans, ; took wy Pipe 209 gave * | | | 3 Boyle. 
4:8 | others of their ſhips their death's wounds, whereof ſoon after | r Poa? - Ts - 5 
ity they fonband ph - 4 4 ee woith Stain. 8 wh : . 17 1 Fr, ſapientia, Lat.] Wiſdom > 
i 1 SAV. prep. [Fr.] Without. Out of uſe, TE Ne By ſabience, I mean what the ancients did by philoſophy; the 
| if 1 ; ._ Laſt ſcene of all, 3 | habit or diſpoſition of mind which importeth the love of wiſdom, 
pl al That ends this. ſtrange eventful hiſtory, | ? | | 3 Grew. 
Fl "Ml +» Is ſecondchildiſhneis and mere oblivion, Ne only they that dwell in lowly duſt, 
„ Sens teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. Shakeſp. The ſons of darkneſs and of ignorance; T4 
1 1 For nature ſo prepoſterouſly to err, | | „ But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuſt, 
bi =P | Being not deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, © Did'ſ to the top of honour earſt advance: 
4 Sans witchcraft could not. \ , - » Shakeſp. Othelll, They now, putt up with *sdeignful inſolence, 5 
8 SAP. 2. / (ræpe, Saxon 3 Jap, Dutch.) The vital juice of Deſpiſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. Spenſer. 
| plants; the juice that circulates in trees and herbs, King James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers and 
| No ſucking of the /aþ of herbs moſt ſweet, _ admirers of divine and human ſapzence, accompliſhed at Theo- | 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 210 ä balds his own days on ear tn. | Motton. 
Now in the ſame bathing his tender feet. 1. Spenſer, Becauſe enterpriſes guided by ill counſels have equal ſucceſs to 
Though now this grained face of miue be hid tthoſe by the beſt judgment conducted, therefore had violence the 


In ſap conſuming Winter's drizzled ſuo w. {,! 


n LE 


N ſuame external figure with ſafi ent. RNaleigb. 
2 And all the conduits of my blogd.iroze Ul noob ul + 4490 * — Science and l vrt 0 
Vet hath my night of life ſome memor r. FPhbaleſp. Immenſe, and all his father in him ſhone, Milton. 
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TRA © 
itn o for'reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
| InP Paradiſe } of en bleſt 41 
Fad! To ſapience.. - 
Many a wretch i in Bedlam, 
; Thou h perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and /afience, 

To ſpare . folks that give him ha'pence. 
gi Sapiens, Lat.] Wile ; ſage. 
There e ſapient king held dalliance. 

Sar LESS. adj. | ſaploos, Dutch. ] 1, Wanting "OY 3. Want- 

ing vital juice. 2. Dry ; old ; huſky. 
(1.) Pithleſs arms, ike to a wither'd vine, 
That droops his . branches to the ground. 
Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
The tree of knowledge, blaſted by diſputes, 
| Produces ſapleſs leaves inſtead: of fruits. Denham. 
This fingle ſtick was full of fap 3- but now in vain does art 
tie that withered bundle of twigs to its /apleſs trunk. Swift. 
(2.) If by this bribe, well plac'd, he would enſnare 
Some ſapleſt uſurer that wants an heir. Dryden's Juwen. 
8A rh 1. /. from ap. 1 A young tree ; a young 
ant. 
5 Look how I am bewitch'd; behold, mine arm | 
" R. III. 


Savift, 


Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up. 
Nurſe the ſaplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. 
A. ſaphing pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
The readieſt weapon that his fury found. 
What planter will attempt to yoke 
A ſapling with a falling oak? Sabi. 
Slouch turn'd his head, ſaw his wife's vig'rous hand 
Wielding her oaken ſapling of command. 
SaPONA'CEOUS.R adj. [from /apo, Latin, ſoap.) Sopy ; 
Sa' RON RY. | deem fing ſoap; having the qualities 
of ſoap. 
By digeſting a Gfation of ſalt of tartar. with oil of almonds, 
I could reduce them to a ſoft ſaponary ſubſtance, Boyle. 
Any mixture of an oily ſubſtance with ſalt, may be E A 
ſoap : bodies of this nature are called ſafonaceous. Arbuthnot. 
SA POR. n./. [Latin.] Taſte ;. power of affecting or ſti- 
mulating the palate. 
There is ſome ſapor in all aliments, as being to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed and judged by the guft, which cannot be admitted in air. 
. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
The ſhape of thoſe little particles of matter which diſtinguiſh 
the various ſators, odours, and colours of bodies. Watts. 
SAPORI'FICK, adj. [' /aporifigue, Fr. ſapor and facis, Lat.] 
Having the power to produce taſtes. 
SA PPIN ESS. 2. [from ſappy.] The ſtate or the quality 
of abounding in ſap ; ſucculence; juicineſs. 
SA PP. adj. [from /ap.] 1. Abounding in tap ; Jubey ; ; 
ſucculent. 2. Young ; not firm.; weak, | 
(J.) 1e parts, and next reſembling juice, 
Mere turn'd to moiſture for the body's uſe, 
Supplying humours, blood, and-nouriſhment. _ 
2 — The 2 boughs 
Attire themſelves with blooms, ſweet rudiments 
Of future harveſt. | 
The green heat the ripe, and the ri 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


5 whith pen —_ and Japty long, doth un contribute. 
a 15) . 


(a): This young prince was brought u 
ita arrived to the age of fix years: when he 
and ſaffy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox, 


SA'RABAND. n, J [carabande, Span. Sarabande, 
Spaniſh dance. b 


fiddle, to play preludes, ſarab ana, jigs 
much real qualities in the 9 25 
mind of the compoſer, 


8 A'RCAS M. n./ ſarcaſſine, Fr. rr 
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| Sancaeatowirh 
Milton. Saxon $ TICK, 


| Milton. 


King, | 


Phillips. Sa RDIxXE Stone. 


ive fire to the green; to SAR DIUs. 
- which the bigneſs of their leaves, anc "ardnels of dies ſtalks; 7 


Mortimer. 

> among nurſes, *till 
palled this weak 8A. RDONYX, 7. W A precious e 
Hayward. 


Fren.] A 


The ſeveral modifications of this ebe pape aquility in a 


and gavots, are as 
the thought is in the 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Lat: 2 A Teen. 


8 A R 


ee of wit are cranſinitted in ſtory. Gov. 9 the Tong. 
. Rejoice, O young man, ſays men in a ſevere ſarcaſm, 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart; 
will bri ing 


but know that for theſe things God. thee into judg- 
went.” "© 0gers's SErmons. 
When an angr maſter ſays to his ſervant, It is bravely done, 
it is one way of giving a ſevere reproach ; for the words are 
ſpoken by way of as 4 or irony. Malts. 
adj. [from farcaſm.] Keen; taunting ; 
evere. 

What a fierce and ſarcaftick reprebenkan would this have 
_ drawn from the friendſhip of the world, and yet What a gentle 
one did it receive from Chriſt ? South, 


Sarca'sTICALLY. adv. [from farcaſtich.] Tauntingly ; * 


ſeverely. 
He aſked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether the women 


of that country uſed to have any children or no ? thereby ſar- 


caftically. reproaching them for miſplacing that affection upon 
brutes, 1 25 could only become a mother to her child. South. 


Sa'rceneT. 2. / Suppoſed by Skinner to be ſericum ſara- 


cenicum, Lat.] Fine thin woven ſilk. 
Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle immaterial ſkein of 
ſley'd ilk, thou green ſarcenet flap for a ſore eye, thou taſſel of 
a prodigal s purſe ? Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſ. 
If they be covered, though but with linen or ſarcenet, it in- 
tercepts the efluvium. Brown's Pulg. Err. 
Theſe are they that cannot hear the heat 
Of; figur'd ſilks and under ſarcenets ſwear. 
She darts from ſarcenet ambulh wily leers, 
T witches thy lleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek; theſe ſnares diſdain. 


Dryd. Ju. 


Gay... 


To SA'RCLE, v. a. {/arcler, Fr, farculo, Lat.] To ord 


corn, Ainſworth. 


SARCOCE'LE. 2. / [oze5 and udn; ſarcocele, French.] A | 


fleſhy excreſcence of the teſticles, which ſometimes grows 
ſo large as to e the Never much beyond its natural 
ſize. Quincy. 
SarnCo'Ma. A. . [odgxwpa.]' A fleſhy excreſcence, or 
lump, growing in any. part of the body, eſpecially the - 
noſtrils. Bailey. 
Sax co'r HA Os. adj. ¶ oagt and @ayw, Fleſh- eating; 
feeding on fleſh. 
SARCOPHAGY. 2. /. Ledes and gare. The practice of 
eating fle 
There was nb epd before the flood ; ; and, without the 


eating of fleſh, dur fathers preſerved themfelves unto longer 


lives than their poſterity. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Sarco'TicCk. 2. J [from oagt ; ſarcotigue, Fr.] Medicines 


which fill up ulcers with new fleſh; E the ſame as incarna- 


tives. 


The humour was moderately repreſſed, and breaches forth ; 
after which the ulcer incarned with common age and the 
ulcerations about ĩt were cured by ointment of tuty 

Wiſeman on Inflammations. 


Let] The act of weed- 
Di#. 


SARCULA'TION. 7. 7. C ſarculus, 
ing; plucking up weeds, 

SA'RDEL, 

. ſort of precious lone. 


He that fat was to > look upon, hike a Jaſper: and a ſardine flone. 
Rev. iy. 3. 


Thou malt fer i in it four rows: of faves ; the firſt: row ſhall 
be a ſardius. Exod. xxviii. 17. 
The onyx is an acci- 
dental variety of the agat kind: 'tis of a" dark horny 
colour, in which is a plate of a bluiſh. white, and ſome- 
times of red: when on one or both ſides the white there 
happens to lie alſo a plate of a reddiſh N the fewellers 
call the ſtone a ſardenyx. : _ Wogward. 
8 8 9 reypk, Saxon *. | r Thick," 2. In f 
Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. 

2.) Flaunting beaus with 

rl = their deb n 


0 > vS 
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1 5 mark or. 


I #550 


„and their 
by” pes rn 75 of 7. Bull. 
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* SAA, „ /. A Britin word for paveme nt, or ſtepping- To SA TIATE. v. 4. [/atio, Lat.] 1 To fatify; to Rll. 
4 © _ ſtones, Rill uſed in the fame ſenſe in/Betkfhire and Hamp- 2. To glut ; to pall ; to fill beyond natural-defire, 3. 
1 J WR” Fo pratiiydefire. 4. To. farae ; to impregiate with 
11149 SAR. #. . [ JOY 8 piece of KB. "oy as much as can be contained or imbibee. 
1161 Wrapping up Wares ; a packing-clotn. Datley. (1.) Thoſe ſmells are the moſt grateful where the degree et | 
1 SAR RA SINE. 2. / In Botany, J A kind of birthwort. heat is ſmall, or the ſtrength of the ſmell alluyed ; for theſe by 
014 7 ſy 335205 26 Bailey. ther woo the ſenſe than ſatiare it. . 
110 Re OVENS: bs 115: 5 Both a tree and an „„ Buying of land is the reſult of 2 full and ſatiated gain; and 
1 SARSAPARE/LLA. 240 » dinfenorth. "till th oy 15 think of laying out thei money upon land, 
444i Sanss, n. /; [Perhaps becauſe made of ſarcenet.} Afortof etl employ nn 0 more an "their Frade can 
1440 ee nets 90 | Daly. . TI Tape . 
1 „ | Anal) dn. f i 7 A loaſen'd ads 9 | 4.15 27K 
11115 To SARSE. v. 2. | ſaffer, Fren.] To fift through a ſarſe or Hurl'd high above the clouds ; ill all their force 
1705 ſearſe. | Bailey. Conſum d, her rav nous jaws th? earth ſatiate los d. Phillips. 
106 Sar. =. In agriculture.] A piece of woodland turned (2.) Whatever novelty 2 children are preſently eager 
14 into arable. | Railky. © * a _ A oy ſatiated with it, r 
ii | . TILT VIE) | i e may be ſatiat ut not ſatisfy c. Norris. 
4% SASH. 1. f. [Of this word the etymologiſts give no account: (3.) I may yet ſurvive the malice of my enemies, 4d 
117604 I ſuppoſe it comes from ſtache, of ſpatrvir, to know, a ſaſh they ſhould be ſatiated with my blood. King Cbarles. 
1415 worn being a mark of diſtinction; and a h window (4.) Why does not ſalt of tartar draw more water out of the 
$3410 being made particularly for the fake of ſeeing and being air, than in a certain proportion to its quantity, but for want of 
1-414 ſeen.] 1. A belt worn by: way of diſtinction; a filken 4 attractive force after it is ſatiated with waterꝰ Newton. 
$144 band worn by officers in the army. 2. A window ſo SA'TIATE, a/. [from the verb.] Glutted ; full to ſatiety. 
| " formed as to be let up and down by pullies, | WM ben it has avith, it ſeems a participle; when of; an ad- 
41.44 (2.) She ventures now to lift the 5 ; lective. | 1 | 
$1379 The window is her proper ſphere. | | Tet og Our generals, retir'd to theireſtates, 
44% She broke a pane in the /a/þ window that looked into the yard. In life's cool evening, /atiate of applauſe, 
1 gt 8 5 Swift. Nor think of bleeding ev'n in Brunſwick's cauſe, Pope. 
14 Sas Ho. u. . A kind of leather ſtuffing put into a boot Now may rs and fhrieves all huſh'd and/ztiate lay, 
ap - xv the ene berth, FIR bs mw in dreams, -the _— of the day. Pope. 
1 Sa'ssaFras. nf. A tree. The wood is medicinal. 7 N e een 
| | : | Ar, The areerite of | yond defire or pleafure ; more than enough; weariſome- 
lh 1 The pure of fair Venus, that | =. — lenty ; ſtate of being palled or glutted. 
— For Which, men ſay, the goddeſs ſat, d einen 
[70 Was loſt; till Lely from your look % onay ob wang ob 1s fn agg ROWS. 
„ Again that glorious image took. Waller. e 1 * G — mm 3 favourite, eſpecially towards the 
ih! | j L antwered not the Rehearſal, becauie I knew the author ſat In afl apr 2 ; 5 N dc afte 3 Wotton. 
18 N to himſelf when he drew the picture, and was the very Bays of Ferdure — Nen n ang; they. be oy mo 
7% 5 er a | | 2 * | Ds a 4 
yl 4 | Al own farce. 5 | Dryden. —— They fatiate and ſoon fill, | * 
£11k 'Sa'TCHEL. 2. /. [ ſeckel, Germ. ſacculus, Lat. Perhaps better Though pleaſant; but thy words, with grace divine 
110 ſachel.] A little bag: commonly a bag uſed by ſchool- Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiegy. Milton. 
F140 boys to-carry their books, | 299 Doo action, the uſefulneſs of which has made it the matter of 
1 by ; The whining ſchoolboy with his fatch el, 1 duty, but a man may bear the continual purſuit of, without 
#400 And ſhining monning face, creeping like ſnail _ loathing or ſatiety. Fu South, 
a 0 170 Unwillingly to ſchool. Sßbaleſp. As you like it. I pe joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, | 
$1450 | Schoolboys lag with /atchels in their hands. ' Sawift. Without ſatiety, though e er ſo bleſt, | G3. 
145540 ToSATE. v. a. ¶ ſatio, Lat.] Lo ſatiate; to glut; to pall; @ And but more reliſn d as the more diſtreſs d. Poje. 
1144 to feed beyond natural deſires. 1 9 95 SATIN. 2. /. l/ atin, Er. arapo di fetan, Ital. ſaitin, Dutch ;] 
141 Sated at length, ere long I might perceive | A ſoft cloſe and ſhining filk. 2 P | 
1 | 4 gtrange alteration in me. Milton's Par. Loft. Upon her body ſhe wore a doublet of ſky-colour, ſatin, covered 
7 — How will their bodies ſtriptt Vith plates of gold, and as it were nailed with” precious ſtones, 
| i *4 Enrich the victors, while the vultures ate that in ĩt ſhe might ſeem armed. b Sidney. 
„ Their maws with full repaſt? | Phillips. The ladies dreſs'd in rich ſymars were ſeen, 
[1 Thy uſcleſs tren gth, miſtaken king, employ, _ _ 5 Of Florence ſatin, flower d with white and green, N 
1 Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. | Prior. And for a ſhade betwixt the gloomy gridelin. Dryden. 
1 A p . * Her petticoat, transform'd apace, 1 | | 
i 'M SATELLITE, 2 . | fatelles, Lat. ſatellite, Fr. This word Became black ſatin flounc'd with lace. | Swift. 
{008 is commonly pronounced in proſe with the e mute in the Lay the child carefully in a caſe, covered with a mantle of 
41 lural, as in the ſingular, and is therefore only of three blue ſatin. ts Js Afbulbnot and Pope. 
1 {yllables ; but Pope has in the plural continued the Latin Sa TI RE. z. /. [ /atira, anciently ſatura, Latin; not from 
1 form, and afligned it four; I think improperly.] A ſmall /adyras, a ſatyr ; ſatire, Fr.] A poem in which wicked- 
18 planet revolving round a larger. nmnnesſs or folly is cenſured. Proper ſatire is diſtinguiſhed, 
1 Four moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturn, by the generality of the reflections from a lampoon 
1 | 85 called heir GHH. A x Locle. Which is aimed 1 f 5 P 
Ml Nee | Locle. Which is aimed - againſt a particular perſon ; but the 
5 The ſmalleſt planets, are ſituated neareſt the ſun and each are too frequently confounded: it has 0 ty fo * 
1 75 92 | a | ee upiter and Saturn, that are vaſtly greater, and ſubiect 9 oF | 9 a as on before tne 
„ | | ve many ſatellites about them, are wiſely 6 3 oy | . 
f! 4 | nan J. of the Fries: wills axe wiſely removed to Pearls He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a clime WP 
419 Af of yonder argent fields abobe. * Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; 


Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jose? Poe. | wut 
VCC 
a m. ſatellet, at.] 8 onfiſting of ſa- | My. verſe is ſatire, Dorſet lend your ear, 


* > 12 


r 
-(3:) You mult not think, that a /atyrick ſtyle 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words. Roſcommon. 

What human kind deſires, and what they ſhun, 9 
Rage, paſſions, pleaſures, impotence of will, * 
Shall this ſatirical collection fill. | 
(2.) Slanders, fir ; for the ſatirical ſlave ſays here, that old 
men have grey beards ; that their faces are wrinkled, Shakefp. 
| He that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 


his wit, ſo he had need be afraid of others memory. - Bacon. 
On me when dunces are /atirich, ; 
I take it for a panegyrick. Savift, 


Sarrk1ICALLY. adv, [from ſatirical.) With inveRive ; 
with intention to cenſure or vilify. 
He applies them ſatirically to ſome cuſtoms, and kinds of 
philoſophy, which he arraigns. | Dryden, 
Sa'TirIsT. 2. [from ſatire] One who writes ſatices. 
| I firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatiriſt. | Hall. 


* 


Wycherly, in his writings, is the ſharpeſt ſatyriſt of his time; 


but, in his nature, he has all the ſoftneſs of the tendereſt diſpo- 
ſitions: in his writings he is ſevere, bold, undertaking; in his 
nature gentle, modeſt, inoffenſive. Granville, 
All vain pretenders have been conſtantly the topicks of the 
moſt candid ſatyrifts, from the Codrus of Juvenal to the Damon 
of Boilean. _ Cleland. 
Yet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay; 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay; 
Bleſt ſatyriſt ! who touch'd the mean fo true, | 
As ſhow'd vice had his hate and pity too. Pofe. 
To Sa'TIRIZE. L. 4. | ſatirizer, Fr. from ſatire.) - To cen- 
ſure as in a ſatire, | 
Covetouſneſs is deſcribed as a veil caſt over the true meaning 
of the poet, which was to ſatirixe his prodigality and voluptu- 
ouſneſs. | Dryden. 
Should a writer ſingle out and point his raillery at particular 
perſons, or ſatirize the miſerable, he might be ſure of pleaſing 
a great part of his readers; but muſt be a very ill man if he 
could pleaſe himſelf. _ | Addiſon. 
I inſiſt that my lion's mouth be not defiled with ſcandal ; for I 
would not make uſe of him to revile the human ſpecies, and /a- 
tirize his better s. Addiſon, Spectator. 
It is as hard to ſatirixe well a man of diſtinguiſhed vices, as 
to praiſe well. a man of diſtinguiſhed virtues, Sawift. 
SaTISFA'CTION. z. . ¶Jatisfactio, Lat. ſatisfaion, Fren.] 
1. The act of pleaſing to the full, or ſtate of being 
pleaſed, 2. The act of pleaſing. 3. The ſtate of being 
pleaſed. 4. Releaſe from ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, or unea— 
ſineſs; conviction. 5. Gratification ; that which pleaſes, 


6. Amends ; atonement for a crime ; recompenſe for an 
injury. 


(1.) Run over the circle of earthly pleaſures, and had not 
God ſecured a man a ſolid pleaſure from his own actions, he 


would be forced to complain that pleaſure was not ſatigfaction. 
| 1 South. 


(2.) The mind, having a power to ſuſpend the execution and 


ſatigaction of any of its deſires, is at liberty to conſider the 
objects of them. 


even in loſing his life, provided his enemy go for company. 


| ; 63 1 . L'Eftrange. 

There are very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, © | | | : 

Sa'TURABLE. adj. [from ſaturate.) Impregnable with any 
thing till it will receive no more. b 5 


to which moſt men may not, with ſatigfaction enough to them- 


ſelves, raiſe a doubt. | Locke. 


(4.) Wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? 
—— What ſatigfactiun can you have? 

(5.) Of ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name, 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame ; 
Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain | 
The windy ſati5/a&ion of the brain. Dryden's Juvenal. 

(6.) Die he or juſtice muſt; unleſs for him | 
Some other able, and as willing, pay: | we 
| The rigid ſatigaction, death for death. _ Milton, 
 SaT1SPA'CTIVE. adj. | ſatisfattus, Latin.) Giving ſatis- 
faction. Fo 11 
By a final and ſatis/a#ive diſcernment of faith, we lay the 
laſt effects upon 2 firſt cauſe of all things. 1 


Dryden s Juvenal. | 


_ence of the incarnate fon of God, Jeſus Chriſt. 


To SATISFY. v. a. [ fatisfaire, Fr. ſatisfacio, Lat.] 1. To 


| | Locke. 
(3.) *'Tis a wretched ſatigfaction a revengeful man takes, 


Sbaleſp. 


Broaun. 
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S4 risTAeroattv. adv, [from /ſatisfaory.] So as -to 
content. | e . 


Bellonius hath been more ſat Factorihy experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons feed on flies, but upon exentera- 
tion he found theſe animals in their bellies. Brown. 

They ſtrain their memory to anſwer him ſatiſfactorily unto all 
his demands. | Digby 


SaTIsFA'CTORINESS, #, , [from ſatisfa&ory.] Power of 


ſatisfying 3 power of giving content. 

The incompleatneſs of the ſeraphick lover's happineſs in his 
fruitions, proceeds not from their want of ſatigfaclorineſs, but 
his want of an entire poſſeſſion of them. Boyle. 


SaTiSPa'CTORY. adj. [ ſatisfafvire, Fr. ſatisfactut, Lat.] 


1. Giving ſatisfattion ; giving content. 2, Atoning ; 
making amends. 3 | 
(1.) An intelligent American would ſcarce take it for a ſatis- 


factory account, if, deſiring to learn our architecture, he ſhould 


be told that a pillar was a thing ſupported by a baſis, Locke. 

2.) A moſt wiſe and ſufficient means of redemption and 
ſalvation, by the /2tisfaFfory and meritorious death and obedi- 
Sander fon. 


content; to pleaſe to . deg ee as that nothing more 
is deſired. 2. To feed to the fill. 3. To recompenſe; 
to pay to content. 4. To appeaſe by puniſhment. 5. To 
free from doubt, perplexity, or ſuſpenſe, 6. To con- 


Vince. 2 


(1.) A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf, Prowerbs, 
I'm ſatisfy'd. My boy has done his duty. Addiſon. 
(2.) Who hath cauſed it to rain on the earth, to ſattsfy the 
deſolate and waſte ground, and to cauſe the bud of the tender 


tree to ſpring forth ? Job. 
1 will purſue and divide the ſpoil: my luſt ſhall be ſatisfied 
upon them. | Exodus. 
The righteous eateth to the ſatisfying of his foul, Proverbs. 
(3.) He is well paid that is well ſatigied; 
And I, delivering you, am ſtigſied, 
And therein do account mytelf well paid. \ Shakeſp. 
( 4.) Will he draw out, 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 
In puniſh'd man, to ſatisfy his rigour, 
Satisfy'd never ? That were to extend 
His ſentence beyond duſt and Nature's law. Milton. 


(5.) Of many things uſeful and curious you may ſatigyy 
yourſelyes in Leonardo de Vinci. 3 Dryden. 
This 1 would willingly be ſatisfied in, whether the ſoul, when 
it thinks thus, ſeparate ak the body, acts leſs rationally than 
when conjointly with it? Locle. 
(6.) He declares himſelf ſatisfied to the contrary, in which he 
has given up the cauſe. 1 | Dryden. 
When come to the utmoſt extremity of body, what can there 
put a ſtop and ſatisfy the mind that it is at the end of ſpace, 
when it is ſatisfied that body itſelf can move into it? Locke. 


The ſtanding evidences of the truth of the Goſpel are in 


themſelves moſt firm, ſolid, and ſatisfying. Atterbury. 


To Sa T ISF. w.n. 1. To give content. 2. To feed to the 


full. 3. To make payment. 2 1 . 
(J.) By the quantity of ſilver they give or take, they eſtimate 

the value of other things, and /atisfy for them: thus ſil ver be- 

comes the meaſure of commerce. Locke. 


Be the figures of the ſalts never fo various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thoſe 
figures as to fill up all vacuities; and conſequently the water 


. would be ſaturable with the ſame quantity of any ſalt, which it 
is not. | 
Sa'rTuRANT. adj. [from ſaturans, Lat.] Impregnating to 


 Grew's Coſmol. Sacra. 


the fill. | 


To SA'TURATE. v. a. | faturo, Latin:] To impregnate 


till no more can be received or imbibed. 3. 
Rain water is plentifully ſaturated with terreſtrial matter, 
and more or leſs ſtored with it. - Woodward. 
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© - His body has been fully ſaturated with the fluid of light, to be 
able to laſt ſo many years without any ſenſible diminution, 


though there are conſtant emanations thereof, Cheyne, 
—— Still night ſucceeds r 15 
A ſoften'd ſhade, and ſaturated earth 85 
Awaits the morning beam. | Thomſon. 


Sa/TURDaY.'#, J [perenp>Zx, or rærennrydæzg, Saxon, 
according to Verſtegan, from pexren, a Saxon idol; more 
probably from Saturn, dies Saturni.] The laſt day of the 
werk. 5 | 

This matter I handled fully in laſt Saturday's Spectator. 
. | | Addiſon. 

Sarv'rITY, 7. . [ ſaturitas, from ſaturo, Lat.] Fulnelſs ; 

the ſtate of being ſaturated , repletion, PER 

SATURN. ». /. | jaturne, Fr. ſaturnus, Lat.] 1. The re- 
motelt planet of the ſolar {yſlem : ſuppoſed by aſtrologers 
to impreſs mclancholy, dulneſs, or ſeverity of temper. 
2. [In chemiſtry.) Lead. | 

(1.) The ſmalleſt planets are placed neareſt the ſun and each 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vaſtly greater, are 


wiſely removed to the extreme regions. Bentley. 
From the far bounds þ g 
Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his round, Thomſon. 


Sa'/TURNINE. adj. ( ſaturninus, Lat. ſaturnien, Fr. from 
Saturn.] Not light; not volatile; gloomy ; grave; me- 
lancholy; ſevere of temper: ſuppoſed to be born under 


the dominion of Saturn. 5 
I may caſt my readers unto two diviſions, the mercurial and 
ſaturnine: the firſt are the gay part, the others are of a more 
ſober and ſolemn turn. Addiſon. 
SATU'/RN1AN. adj. | ſaturnius, 3 Happy; golden: 
uſed by poets for times of felicity, ſuch as are feigned to 
have been in the reign of Saturn. | 
Th'Auguſtus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pofe. 
SA'TYR. . /. [ ſatyras, Latin.] A ſylvan god: ſuppoſed 
among the ancients to be rude and lecherous. 

Satyrs, as Pliny teſtifies, were found in times paſt in the 
eaſtern mountains of India. Peacham on Drawing. 
Sa'rTyRIAs1s. 2. /, [from ſatyr . 

If the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a ſatyriaſis, or an 
abundance of ſeminal lymphas. Floyer on the Humours. 


SA'VAGE. adj. [ ſauvage, Fren. /elvaggio, Ital.] 1. Wild; 


uncultivated. 2. Untamed; cruel. 3, Uncivilized; bar- 


barous ; untaught ; wild ; brutal, | 
(r.) Theſe godlike virtues wherefore do'ſt thou hide, 
Affecting private life, or more obſcure 


In ſavage wilderneſs ? Milton. 
Cornels, and ſavage berries of the wood, | 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden. 

(2.) Chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, | 
Where roaring bears and /awvage lions roam. Shakeſp. 


— Hence with your little ones: 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage ; 
To do worſe to you, were full cruelty, Shakefſp. Macbeth. 
Tyrants no more their fawage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. > Pope. 
(3+) Thus people lived altogether a ſavage life, till Saturn, 
arriving on thoſe coaſts, deviſed laws to , govern them by. 


3 5 Wy Ralergh. 
The ſavage clamour drown'd | 
Both harp and voice. Cf ts: Milton. 

A herd of wild beafts on the mountains, or a ſavage drove 

of men in caves, might be ſo diſordered ; but never a peculiar 

people. | | Sfratt's Sermons. 

Sa'vace. 2. [from the adjective.] | A man untaught and 
uncivilized ; a barbarian. 

Long after theſe times were they but ſavages. Raleigh. 

The feditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 

omitting nothing of that which /awages, enraged in the height 
of their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 

To deprive us of metals is to make us mere ſavages; to 

change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houſes and 
cities for dens and caves, and our clothing for ſkins of beaſts ; 


* 


tis to bereave us of all arts and ſciences, nay, of revealed reli- 


gion. | 7 ; Bentley, 


To SA'VaGe. v. a. [from the noun.] To make barbarous, 
wild, or cruel, A word not well authoriſed. FT 
3 Friends, relations, Love himſelf, | 
Saag d by woe, forget the tender tie. _ Thomſon, 
SA'VAGELY. adv. from /avage.) Barbarouſly ; cruelly, 
Pour caſtle is furpris'd, your wife and babes 
_  Sawvagely gang beer . 5 Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
SA VvAGEN ESS. 2 . [from ſavage.] Barbarouſneſs; cru- 
elty; wildnels, | | 
A e y in unreclaimed blood 
Of general aſſault. | 
—— Wolves and bears, they ſay, 
Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 


The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarkable for ſadage- 


neſs and cruelty. | : Broome. 
Sa'vaGERY..n./. [from ſavage.] 1, Cruelty ; barbarity, 
2. Wild growth. | | | | 
(1,) ——— This is the bloodieſt ſhame, ' 
The wildeſt ag H, the vileſt ſtroke, 
That ever wall-ey d Wrath, or ſtaring Rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft. Remorſe. Shakeſþ. K. John, 
2. Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon ; while that the culter ruſts, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakejſp. H. V. 
$ava'NNa. 7, . [Spaniſh, according to Bailey.) An 
open meadow without wood; paſture-ground in Ame- 
rica. | 
He that rides poſt through a country may tell how, in general, 
the parts lie; here a moraſs, and there a river; woodland in one 
part, and ſavannas in another, 255 Locke. 
| Plains immenſe 
And vaſt /avannas, where the wand'ring eye, 
Unfix'd, is in a verdant ocean loſt, ' Thomſorn's Sammer. 


SAUCE. . . { fauce, ſaulſe, Fren /alſa, Ital.] 1. Some- 
thing eaten with food to improve its taſte, 2. To ſerve 
one the ſame SAUCE, A vulgar phraſe to retaliate one 
injury with another. 
(1.) The bitter ſauce of the ſport was, that we had our ho- 
nours for ever loſt, partly by our own faults, but principally by 
his faulty uſing of our faults. | Sidney, 
| To feed were beſt at home; 7 
From thence the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
| _ Epicurean cooks _ 
Sharpen with fac ſauce his appetite. Shakeſp. 


Such was the /auce of Moab's noble feaſt, - 
Till night far ſpent invites them to their reſt. Conley, 
He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him whoſe meat is 
nothing but /auces ; they are healthleſs, chargeable, and week. 
| 5 | aylor. 
High ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the "9h 
1&4; | | Baker. 
To SAUCE, v. 3. [from the noun.) 1. To accompany meat 
with ſomething of higher reliſh, 2. To gratify with rich 
taſtes, Obſolete. 3. To intermix or accompany with 
any thing good, or, ironically, with any thing bad. 
$3 Earth yield me roots; 5 

Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate a 
Wich thy moſt operant poiſon. | *Shakeſp. 
3.) Then fell the to ſauce her deſires with threatenings, ſo. 
that we were in a great perplexity, reſtrained to ſo unworthy a 
bondage, and yet reſſrained by love, which I cannot tell how, 
in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anſwering. Sidney. 
All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bitterneſs, and forrow ſauced with re- 
— ft | | $'enſer, 

Thou fay'ſt his meat was ſaue d with thy upbraidings ; _ 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions. 55 Chaleſp. 


Sau cEBOx. z. /. [from ſauce, or rather from ſaucy.] An 
impertinent or petulant fellow. 5 


* 


be fooliſh old poet ſays, that the ſouls . of ſome women are 


made of ſea-water ; this bas encouraged my /aucebox to be witty 
upon me. 1 Addiſon, Stectator. 


Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 


* 


Sav'ciness, 3. J [from ſaucy.] Impudence ; petulance; 


Salvorran. 1 [Jauer and pony A-ſmall ſkillet with a 


long handle, in which ſauce or ſmall things are boiled. 
Your maſter will not allow you a filver ſaucepan. Swift. 
Sav'cer. . . [ ſaucrere, French; from ſauce.) 1. A 
ſmall pan or platter in which ſauce is ſet on the table. 
2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is 
ſer. | | 
(1.) Infuſe a pugil of new violets ſeven times, and it ſhall 
make the vinegar ſo freſh of the flower, as, if brought in a 


ſaucer, you ſhall ſmell it before it come at you. Bacon. 
Some have miſtaken blocks and poſts g 
For ſpectres, apparitions, ghoſts, | 
With ſaucer eyes and horns. Hudibras. 


Sex. adv. from ſaucy.) Impudently ; impertinently ; 

petulantly ; in a ſaucy manner. 4 
Though this knave came ſomewhat ſ/aucily into the world be- 
fore he was ſent for, yet was his mother fair. Shakeſp. 
A freed ſervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 


ſaucily, had almoſt all the words; and, amongſt other things, 


he aſked in ſcorn one of the examinates, who was likewiſe a 


freed ſervant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 


been emperor, what would you have done? He anſwered, I 
would have ſtood behind his chair, and held my peace. Bacon. 
A trumpet behaved himſelf very ſaucily. Addiſon. 


impertinence ; contempt of ſuperiours. 
With how ſweet faws the blam'd their ſaucineſs, 
To feel the panting heart, which through her ſide | 
Did beat their 955 | $/gney. 
By his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a patent 
for his /ſalcineſs. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well, 
e hgceing intercepted in your ſport, 
Great reaſon that my noble lord be rated | 
For /aucineſs. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 
It is ſaucineſs in a creature, in this caſe, to reply. 
Imputing it to the natural ſaucineſs of a pedant, they made 
him eat his words. 


you. | | Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
This might make all other ſervants challenge the ſame liberty, 
and grow pert upon their maſters ; and when this /aucineſ5 be- 


came univerſal, what leſs miſchief could be expected than an 


old 'Scythian rebelhon ? Collier on Pride. 


SA'UCISSE. n. ſ. [French.) In gunnery, a long train of 


powder ſewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches diameter, in order to fire a bombcheſt. 
SA'UCISSON. n. /. [French] In military architecture, 
faggots or faſcines made of large boughs of trees bound 


together. They are commonly uſed to cover men, to 


make epaulments, traverſes, or breaſtworks in ditches 
full of water, co render the way firm for carriages. 
Bailey. 


s Ucv. adj. [T know not how this word can be eaſily de- 


duced from /auce ; it may come more properly from al- 

Jus, Lat.] Pert; petulant ; contemptuous of ſuperiours ; 

infolent ; impudent ; impertinent. „„ 
Vou are more ſaucy with lords than the heraldry of your birth 


and virtue gives you commiſſion. Shakeſþ. 
Study is like the heav'ns glorious ſun, - | 
That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from others* books. | Shakeſp. 


And if thou haſt the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong'd as we are by this peeviſh town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, | 
As we will ours againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shakeſp. K. John. 
Power's firſt pedigree from force derives, | 

And calls to mind the old prerogatives ed bp gd 
Of free-born man; and with a ſaucy eye 1 | 

Searches the heart and ſoul of majeſty, __ Denham's Sopby. 

I loſe my patience, when with ſaucy pride | 

By untun'd ears I hear his numbers —45 

No ſaucy citizen ſhall dare 


Roſcommon. 


To firike a ſoldier, nor, when ſtruck, reſent | 
8 | Dryden's Juvenal, 


'The wrong, 


Bramh. 


| L*Eftrange. + 
You /aucineſs, mind your pruning-knife, or I may uſe it for 


Bailey. 
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Homer, to expreſs a man both timorous and /aucy, makes uſe 
of a kind of point, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, but 
the heart of a deer. Addifon, Spectator. 
To SAVE. wv, a. 
preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 2. To preſerve fi- 
nally from eternal death. 3. Not to ſpend or loſe; to 
hinder from being ſpent or Fol 4. To reſerve or lay by. 
5. To ſpare ; to excuſe. 6. To ſalve; to reconcile.” 7. 
o take or embrace opportunely, ſo as not to loſe. 
(1.) Let me die ere men can ſay God ſave the queen. 
Shakeſp. 
One ſhall cry, yet cannot he anſwer, nor ſave him out of his 
trouble, | |  Jaiah, xlvi. 7. 
—— A wond'rous ark, 
To ſave himſelf and houſhold from amidſt - | | 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton. 
The circling ſtreams, once thought but pools of blood, 


From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall fave, Dryden. 
Will no ſuperiour genius ſnatch the quill, 
And ſave me on the brink from writing ill? Young. 


(2.) Whatlſoever we read in Scripture concerning the endlef; 
love and /awving mercy which God ſheweth towards his church, 
the only proper ſubject thereof is this church. 

There are ſome that will be ſaved, and ſome that will be 
damned. Shakeſ?. 

We are not of them who draw back unto perdition ; but of 

them that believe, to the ſaving of the foul. Heb. x. 39. 
— — His merits /awve them. | 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, and perſe- 
veres in the faith and duties of our religion, ſhall certainly be 
ſaved. | | . Kaogers. 

(3.) We may be- confident whatever God does is intended 

for our good, and whatever we interpret otherwiſe we can get 


nothing by. repining, nor ſave any thing by reſiſting. Temple. 
With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, _ | 
And /awe th' expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and ſo little won, 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryden. 


(4.) He ſhall not feel quietneſs, he ſhall not ſave of that 
which he defired. . * | : Fob, xx. 20, 
They meanly pilfer, as they bravely fought, ade 


Now fave a nation, and now /awe a groat. | Pope, 
When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end. 1 


(F.) Will you not ſpeak to ſave a lady's bluſh ? Dryden. 
Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tragedy. Dryden. 
Theſe finews are not ſo much unſtrung, | 

To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd; 
And when they are, then will I ſteal to death, 
Silent and unobſerv'd, to ſave his tears. Dryd. Don Sebaft. 
(6.) How build, unbuild, contrive 
To /ave appearances z how gird the ſphere | | 
With ceptrick and eccentrick, Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
(7.) The ſame perſons, who were chief confidents to. Crom- 
well, foreſeeing a reſtoration, ſeized the caſtles in Ireland, juſt 


ſaving the tide, and putting in a ſtock of merit ſufficient. Swift, 
To SAVE: v. 2. To be cheap. 


Braſs ordnance ſawveth in the quantity of the material, and in 
the charge of mounting and carriage. Bacon. 


Save. adv. [This word, adverbially uſed, is, like except, 
originally the imperative of the verb.] Except; not in- 


cluding. It is now little uſed. 
-— But being all defeated, /awe a few, 


Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herſelf ſhe ſlew. Stenſer. 
All the conſpirators, /ave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. - Shakeſp. 


He never put down à near ſervant, ſave only Stanley, the 

lord chamberlain. Bacon, Henry VII. 
How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 

Save with the creatures which I made? | Milton. 


Sa'veEALL. 2. { /ave and all.] A ſmall pan inſerted into 


a candleſtick to ſave the ends of candles. 
SA VER. 1. J. from /ave.} I. Preſerver; reſcuer. 2. One 
who eſcapes loſs, though without gain. 
band. 4. One who lays up and grow rich. 


t C 


[ /auver, aul ver. Fr. /alvo, Lat.] 1. To | 


Hoaokey. : 


Million. 


3. A good huſ- 
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MI S A U 
(.) They were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers of that 
country, _ YO” © 2, Sraney. 
( 2.) Laws of arms permit each injur'd man | 
To make himſelf a ſaver where he can. 
Who dares affirm this is no pious age, 
When charity begins to tread the ſtage ? 
When actors, who at beſt are hardly ſavers, 
Will give a night of benefit to weavers? Swift. 
(4.) By nature far from 8 and yet a greater ſparer 
than a ſaver; for though he had ſuch means to accumulate, 


yet his garriſons and his feaſtings ſoaked his exchequer. Wotton. ' 


Sa'vin. n. /. [ Jabina, Latin; /avin, ſabin, French.] A 
| plant, | | . JI. | 
SA'VING. adj. {from /ave.] 1. Frugal ; parſi monious; not 


laviſh, 2. Not turning to loſs, though not gainful. 


(1.) She loved money ; for ſhe was ſaving, and applied her 


fortune to pay John's clamorous debts. 


Arbuthnot's Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 


Swift. 


Be ſaving of your candle. 
(2.) Silvio, finding his application unſucceſsful, was reſolved 


to make a ſaving bargain ;z and ſince he could not get the widow's 


eſtate, to recover what he had laid out of his own. Addiſon. 
Sa'vinc. adv. [This is nothing more than a participle of 
the verb /ave adverbially uſed.] With exception in 
favour of. | We e 
All this world's glory ſeemeth vain, 5 
And all their ſhows but ſhadows, ſawing ſhe. Spenſer. 
Such laws cannot be abrogated, /awing only by whom they 
were made ; becauſe the intent of them being known unto none 
but the author, he alone can judge how long 1t 1s requiſite they 
ſhould endure. | Hecker. 
Sawing the reverence due to ſo great a man, I doubt not but 
they did all creep out of their holes. Ray on the Creation. 
SA VINO. x. from /ave.) 1. Eſcape of expence ; ſome- 
what preſerved from being ſpent. 2. Exception in 
favour. - | | 
(1.) It is a great ſawing in all ſuch lights, if they can be 
made as fair and right as others, and yet laſt longer. Bacon. 
By reducing intereſt to four fer cent. there was a conſiderable 
ſawing to the nation; but this year they give ſix, Addiſon. 
(2.) Contend not with thoſe that are too ftrong for us, but 
ſtill with a fading to honeſty ; for integrity muſt be ſupported 
againſt all violence, L Eftrange. 


Sa'vixGLY. adv. [from ſaving.] With parſimony. 
Sa'vinGNEsS. =. /. 


from /aving.] 1. Parſimony ; fru- 
gality. 2, Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation. 
Sa'viouR. . /. | /auveur, Fr.] Redeemer; he that has 
graciouſly ſaved mankind from eternal death, EE, 
So judg'd he man, both judge and Sawiour ſent. Milton. 
However conſonant to reaſon his precepts appeared, nothing 
could have tempted men to acknowledge him as their God and 
Sawiour, but their being firmly perſuaded of the miracles he 
wrought. . Addiſon. 


7o Sa/UnNTER. v. z. [aller 2 la ſainte terre, from idle peo- 


ple who roved about the country, and aſked. charity 
under pretence of going à la /ainte terre, to the holy land; 
or /ans terre, as having no ſettled home.] 1. To wander 
about idly. 2. To loiter; to linge. 1 


(1.) The cormorant is till ſauntering by the ſea- fide, to ſee if 


he can find any of his braſs caſt up. L* Eflr ange. 
Tell me, why ſaunt'ring thus from place to place 
I meet thee, Nævolus, with clouded face? Dryden's Juv. 
So the young ſquire, when firſt he comes 
From country ſchool to Will's or Tom's, 
Without one notion of his own, 


He ſaunters wridly up and down. Prior. 
Here ſaunt' ring prentices o'er Otway weep, Gay. 
Led by my hand, he ſauter d Europe round, T4 

And gather'd ev'ry vice in ev'ry ground. Dunciad. 


( 2.) Though putting the mind upon an unuſual ftreſs that 
may diſcourage, ought to be avoided ; yet this muſt not run it 
into a lazy ſauntering about ordinary things. Locke. 


| If men were weaned from their ſauntering humour, wherein 
they let a good part of their lives run uſeleſſy away, they would 
acquire {kill in hundreds of things. STI ITED 


Locke, 


1 
— —— be brainleſs ſtripling 
Fpells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek; 
A ſaunt ring tribe ! ſuch born to wide eſtates, 7 
With yea and no in ſenates hold debates. Tickel, 
Sa'vory. z. /. [ /avoree, Fren, /atureia, Latin.] A plant. 
| | Miller. 
Sa'vouR. 2. / [ ſaveur, Fr.] 1. Aſcent; odour, 2. Taſte; 
power of atfecting the palate; | | 
(1.) What ſawour is better, if phyſick be true, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue? Tuſſer. 
Benzo calls its ſmell a tartareous and helliſn ſawour. | Abbot. 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to | 
A. ſavour that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril. Shakeſp. 
I ſmell ſweet ſavours, and I feel ſoft things. - Shakeſp. 
That Jews ſtink naturally, that is, that there is in their race 
an evil /avour, is a received opinion we know not how to admit. 
| : Brown's Vuls, Err. 
Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile falt of a 
grateful {avour, are heating. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(2.) — I taſte 
The ſavour of death from all things. Milto v. 
A directer influence from the ſun gives fruit a better ſawour 
and a greater worth. IN South. 
To Sa'VoOUR. v. n. [ ſawourer, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To 
have any particular ſmell or taſte. 2. To betoken ; to 
have an appearance or intellectual taſte of ſomething. 
(2.) This ripping of anceſtors is very pleaſing, and ſawoureth 
of good conceit and ſome reading. - Spenſer on Ireland. 
The duke's anſwers to his appeachments are very diligently - 
and whe couched ; and though his heart was big, yet they all 
ſawour of an humble ſpirit, Wotton. 
That /awours only of rancour and pride. Milton, 
If *twere a ſecret that concern'd my life, 
This boldneſs might become thee ; 
But ſuch unneceſſary rudeneſs /awour's | 
Of Nome deſign. | Denham's Sophy. 
I hive rejected every thing that ſawvours of party, Adaiſon. 
To Sa'VoaUR, v. a. I. To like; to taſte or ſmell with de- 
light. 2. To exhibit taſte of, | 
(1.)- Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; 
Filths ſavour but themſelves,  Shakeſþ. 
(2.) Thou /awoureft not the things that be of God. Matt. 
SA!VOURILY., adv. [from ſavoury.) 1. With guſt ; with 
appetite. . 2. With a pleaſing reliſh. | 
(1.) The collation he fell to very ſawourily.,” _ L'Eftrangz. 
This mufti is fome Engliſh renegado, he talks ſo ſavourily of 
toaping. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
(2.) There's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
When filly plays fo ſaveurily go down. 
Sa/VouRINESS. 2. . [from ſavoury.) 
and picquant, 2. Pleaſing ſmell. 
Sa'VOURY. adj. | ſavonrenx, Fr. from ſavour,) 
to the ſmell. 2. Picquant to the taſte. 
(1) — The pleaſant ſavoury ſmell 
So quicken'd appetite, that I | | | 
Could not but taſte | Milton's Par. Loft.. 
From the boughs a ſavoury odour blown, | 
Grateful to appetite ! more pleas'd my ſenſe - 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats 


Di den. 
1. Taſte pleaſing 


1. Pleaſing 


Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. Milton. 
- (2.) Savoury meat, ſuch as my father loveth, Gene/is.. 
The ſavoury pulp they chew. Milton. 


Savoy. z. . ¶ braffica ſubaudica, Latin.) A fort of col- 

wort, | I's | : 

SAlus AGE. ». . ¶ ſauciſſe, Fr. ſalſum, Lat.] A roll or ball 
made commonly of pork or veal, and ſometimes of beef, 
minced very {mall, with ſalt and ſpice ; ſometimes it is 
ſtuffed into the guts of fowls, and ſometimes only rolled in 
flower. 12 | | i 

Saw. The preterite of /ze, 


I never ſaw till now 
Sight more deteſtable, Milton, 


SAW. u. ſ. [ ſawe, Daniſh; raza, or rige, Saxon; ſcie, Fr.) 
1. A dentated inſtrument, by the attrition of which wood: 
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N 
er metal is cut. 2. [Saza, Saxon; /aeghe, Dutch.] A 
faying; a maxim; a ſentence ; an axiom; a proverb. 
(1.) The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards the end 
of the ſaw, and not towards the handle of the /axv, or ſtraight 


between the handle and end; becauſe the ſav is deſigned to act 


only in its progreſs forwards, a man having in that more ſtrength 


| he draws it back, he bears it lightly off the unſawn ſtuff, which 
enables him the longer to continue his ſeveral progrefſions of the 
AW. | _ Moxon's Mech, Exer. 
The roach is a leather-mouth'd fiſh, and has ſaw-like teeth in 
his throat. Walton's Angler. 
Then ſaws were tooth'd, and ſounding axes inade. Dryden. 
— —— — It they cannot cut, 
His ſaws are toothleſs, and his hatchets lead, Pope. 
(2.) Good king, that mult approve the common ſax : 
Thou out of Heaven's benediction com'ſt 
To the warm ſun ! 
From the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all /awvs of books. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


His weapons, holy ſaws of ſacred writ. Sbaleſp. 
Strict age and ſour ſeverity, 
With their grave ſawvs in ſlumber lie. Milton. 


To Saw. part. /awed and ſawn. [ /cier, Fr. from the noun.] 
To cut timber or other matter with a ſaw. 
They were ſtoned, they were ſaws aſunder. Hebrews. 
A carpenter, after he hath /azun down a tree, and wrought it 
handſomely, ſets it in a wall. Wiſdom, xiii. 11. 
Maſter-workmen, when they direct any of their underlings to 
ſaw a piece of ſtuff, have ſeveral phraſes for the ſaaving of it: 
they ſeldom ſay, ſaw the piece ef ſtuff; but, draw the ſaw 
through it; give the piece of ſtuff a kerf. Moxon. 
It is an incaleſcency, from a ſwift motion, ſuch as that of 
running, threſhing, or ſawing, Ray on the Creation. 
If I cut my finger, I ſhall as certainly feel pain as if my foul 
was co-extended with the limb, and had a piece of it ſawn 


through. Collier. 


Sa'wpusT. 2. . ſaw and duſt.) Duſt made by the attri- 
tion of the ſaw. 
If the membrane be fouled by the ſawduft of the bone, wipe 
it off with a ſponge. _ Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Rotten ſawduſt, mixed with earth, enriches it very much. 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Sa'wFIsH. 1. . atio and i. A ſort of fiſh with a kind 
of dentated horn. ; 0 NEE 
SAW PIT. n. /. | ſaw and pit.) Pit over which timber is 
laid to be ſawn by two men. | 
Let them from forth a ſauit ruſh at once 
With ſome diffuſed ſong. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor: 
They colour it by laying-it in a ſawf1# that hath oak ſawduſt 
therein. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
JAW-WORT. 2. J. [ ſerratula, Lat.] A plant like the greater 
 centaury, from which this differs in having ſmaller heads, 
and from the knapweed in having the borders of the leaves 


cut into ſmall ſharp ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a 
ſaw. | 3 | | 


IAW-WREST. 2%. [| /azo and avreft.] A ſort of tool, 
With the ſaw-wreſt they ſet the teeth of the ſaw ; that is, 
they put one of the notches of the wreſt- between the firſt two 
teeth on the blade of the ſaw, and then turn the handle horizon- 
tally a Ittle about upon the notch towards the end of the ſaw ; 


and that at once turns the firſt tooth ſomewhat towards you, and 
the ſecond tooth from you. | 


SAW YER. trade is to ſaw timber into boards or beams. 
The pit-faw is uſed by joiners, when what thzy have to do. 
may be as ſoon done at home as ſend it to the ſawyers. Moxon. 
DA'XIFRAGE., 2./, [ ſaxifrage, Fr. ſaxifraga, Lat.] A plant. 
Saxifrage, quaſi ſuæum frangere, to break the ſtone, is ap- 
plicable to any thing having this property; but is a term 
moit commonly given to a plant, from an opinion of its 
medicinal virtues to this effect. | Quincy. 
SAXIFRAGE Meadow. n. ſ. ¶ filanum, Lat.] A plant. 
SJAXIFRAGOUS, adj. [ ſaxum and frago, Lat.] Diſſolvent 
of the ſtone, 5 7 1 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Miller. 


= Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
SA'WER. hp J. ¶ ſcieur, Fr. from ſaw.] One whoſe 


firſt reproached by our doings. . - | 
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Becauſe goat's blood was found an excellent medicine for the 
ſtone, it might be conceived to be able to break a diamond; and 
ſo it came to be ordered that the goats ſhould be fed on ſax:fra- 


gous herbs, and ſuch as are conceived of poyer to break the 
ſtone, | 1 Brown's Fulg. Err. 


To SAY. v. a. preter. /aid. reczan, Saxon ; ſeggen, Dutch.) - 


than he can have in drawing back his ſawv, and therefore when 


1. To ſpeak ; to utter in words; to tell. 2. To allege 
by way of argument. 3. To tell in any manner. 4. To 
repeat; to rehearſe : as, to ſay a part; to ſay a leſſon. 
5. To pronounce without finging. | 
(1.) Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight. Spenſer. 
In this flumbry agitation what have you heard her y? 
| Shakeſp.. 
Speak unto Solomon; for he will not ſay thee nay. 1 Kings. 
Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. Mark, 
(2.) After all can be ſaid againſt a thing, this will ſtill be 
true, that many things poſſibly are, which we know not of. 


Tillotſon, 


In vain ſhall we attempt to juſtify ourſelves, as the rich young 
man in the goſpel did, by appealing to the great duties of the 
law; unleſs we can ſay ſomewhat more, even that we have been 
liberal in our diſtributions to the poor. Atterbury, 
3.) With flying ſpeed, and ſeeming great pretence, 
Came meſſenger with letters which his meſſage ſad. 
. Fairy Queen. 
(5.) Then ſhall be ſaid or ſung as follows. 


Com, Prayer. 


To Say, v. n. 1. To ſpeak; to pronounce ; to utter; to 


relate. 2. In poetry, ſay is often uſed before a queſtion ; 
tell. 


(1.) He ſaid moreover, I have ſomewhat to ſay unto thee ; 
and ſhe ſaid, ſay on. I Kings. 


The council-table and ftar-chamber hold, as Thucydides /a:4 
of the Athenians, for honourable that which pleaſed, and for 
juſt that which profited, | 

The lion here has taken his right meaſures, that is to ſay, he 
has made a true judgment. | L' Eftranze. 

Of ſome propoſitions it may be difficult to ſay whether they 


affirm or deny; as when we ſay, Plato was no fool, Waits. 
(2.) Say firſt what cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents to fall off? Milton. 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well - ſpent? Swift, 
And who more bleſt, who chain'd his country; ſay, 
Or he whoſe virtue figh'd to loſe a day ? Pope. 


SAY. 1. . [from the verb.] 1. A ſpeech ; what one has to 


lay. 2. [For aſſay.] Sample, 3. Trial by a ſample. 
4. [Soie, Fr.] Silk, Obſolete, 5, A kind of woollen 
{tuff | 


(1.) He no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but up riſes a cnnning ſnap. 


| L'Eftrange. © 
(2.) So good a 1 invites the eye, 

A little downward to eſpy | 

The lively cluſters of her breaſts. Sidney. . 
Since by outſide looks-ſo fair and warlike, 


And that thy tongue ſome '/ay of breeding breathes, 
By rule of knighthood I diſdain, Shakefp.. 


(3.) This gentleman having brought that earth to the publick _ 
ay maſters, and upon their being unable to bring it to fuſion, , 
or make it fly away, he had procured a little of it, and with a 
peculiar flux ſeparated a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 
Sa'yinG. 2. /. [from /ay,} Expreſſion; words; opinion 
ſententiouſly delivered. 


I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. Shakeſþ. 
Moſes fled at this ſaying, and was a ſtranger in Midian, As, . 
Many are the /ayings of the wiſe, 
Extolling patience as the trueſt fortitude. Million. 
Others try to divert the troubles of other men by pretty and 


plauſible ſayings, ſuch as this, that if evils are long, they are 
but light. | 


OE Cs Tillotſon, . 
We poetick folks, who muſt reſtrain 


Our meaſur'd ſayings in an equal chain, 

Have troubles utterly unknown to thoſe, oy” 

Who let their fancy looſe in rambling proſe. Prior. 

The facred function can never be hurt by their ſayingi, if not 
= Atterbury.. 


Clarendon.. 
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SAB. 1. J. reæb, n ſcabbia, Ital. ſehabbs, Dutch; 


ſcabier, Lat.] 1. An incruſtation formed over a fore by 
dried matter. 2. The itch or mange of horſes. 3. A 
paltry fellow, ſo named from the itch often incident to 
negligent poverty. | ; | 
1. What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? 
That free from gouts thou may'ſt preſerve thy care, 
And clear from ſcabs produc'd by freezing air, 
(3) I would thou did'ſt itch from head to foot, and I had the 
| ſcratching of thee, I would make - thee the loathſom'ſt ſcab in 
Greece. | Shakefp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
Well ſaid, wart, thou art a good /cab : there is a teiter for 
td. -. © Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


One of the uſurers, a head man of the city, took it in 


dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a ſcab of a currier. 


: L' Eftrange. 
+ This vap'ring ſcab mult needs deviſe ; 
To ape the thunder of the tkies. Swift. 


- * 


a ſword. | 
— Enter fortune's gate, 
Nor in thy ſcabbard ſheath that famous blade, 
Till ſettled be thy kingdom and eſtate. Fairfax. 
What eyes ! how keen their glances ! you do well to keep 
em veil'd : they are too ſharp to be truſted out o' th* /cabbard. 
| 135 Dryden s Sfaniſb Fryar, 
Sc BBBD. adj. [from ſcab.] 1. Covered or diſeaſed with 
icabs, 2. Paltry ; ſorry; vile; worthleſs. 
(1.) The briar fruit make thoſe that eat them /cabbed. 
| | | Bacon. 
(2.) To you ſuch ſcabd'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnaw. Dryden. 
SCa'BBEDNESS. 2. J. from ſcabbed.] The ſtate of being 
ſcabbed. ES ; 
SCa'BBINESS. #. . [from ſcabby.)J The quality of being 
ſcabby. | | 
SCA'BBY. adj. [from ſcab.] * Diſeaſed with ſcabs. 
Her writhled ſkin, as rough as mapple rind, | 
So ſcabòy was, that would have loath'd all womankind. 
| Fairy Queen. 


Sca'BBaRD. 2. , | /chap, German. Junius.] The ſheath of 


A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. Dryden. 
If the grazier ſhould bring me one wether, fat and well 
fleeced, and expect the ſame price for a whole hundred, without 
giving me ſecurity to reſtore my money for thoſe that were lean, 
thorn, or / abby, I would be none of his cuſtomer. Swift, 
SCa'rIOUS. adj, [ ſcabioſus, Lat. Itchy ; leprous. 
In the Spring ſcabious eruptions upon the ſkin were epidemical, 
from the acidity of the blood. Arbuthnot on Air. 
SCA'BIOUS. #. /. | ſcabieuſe, French; ſcabioſa, Latin.) A 
lant, | | 
SCA'BROUS. 2. /. ſcabreuæx, Fr. ſcaber, Lat.] 1. Rough; 
rugged ; pointed on the ſurface. 2. Harſh ; unmuſical. 
(1.) Urine, black and bloody, is occaſioned by ſomething 
Marp or /cabrous wounding the ſmall blood-veſſels : if the ſtone 
„% {mooth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbuthnot. 
(.) Lucretius is ſcabrous and rough in theſe: he ſeeks them, 
as ſome do Chauceriſms, which were better expunged. | 


Ben. Johnſon. 


Sc“ NON ESS. 1. . {from ſcabrous.] Roughneſs ; rug- 
gedneſs. 5 | | 
SCA'BWORT., z. J. [helenium.] A plant. Ainſworth, 
Sab. . /, A kind of fiſh. Probably the ſame with 


+a d. 


Of round fiſh there are ſprat, barn, ſmelts, and ſcad. Carew. 


SCAFFOLD. ». / fe/chafaut, French; /chavor, Dutch; 
from /chawer, to ſhow.] I. A temporary gallery or ſtage 
raiſed either for ſhows or ſpectators. 2. The gallery 
raiſed for execution of great malefactors. 3. Frames of 


ti mber erected on the ſide of a building for the workmen. 
Pardon : 


(1.3: | | 
The flat unraiſed fpirit, that hath dar'd 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Dryden. 
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On this out ſeafold to bring forth N 
So great an object. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
— The throng 2 


On banks and ſcafolds under ſæy might ſtand, Milton, 
(2.) Fortune ſmiling at her fortune therein, that a ſcaffold of 
execution ſhould grow a ſcaffo// of coronation, 09" 
(3.) Theſe outward beauties are but the props end {caffo 41 

On which we built our love, which, now made perfect, 
Stands without thoſe ſupports. | Denbam s So hy. 
Sylla added three hundred commons to the ſenate ; then abo- 
liſhed the office of tribune, as being only a caffald to tyranny, 
whereof he had no further uſe, , ; Sa. 


To Sca'FFoLD. v. a. [from the noun.] To furniſh with 


frames of timber. 


Sca'FFOLDAGE. 2. /. [from ſcaffold.] Gallery; hollow 
floor. | 
A ftrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found, : 


Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaſfoldage. Shaheſþ, 


SCA'FFOLDING. z. . [from ſcaffold.] 1. Temporary frames 
or ſtages. 2. Building ſlightly erected, 
(1.) What are riches, empire, power, 
But ſteps by which we climb to riſe, and reach 
Our with? and, that obtain'd, down with the ſcaffolding 
Of ſceptres and of thrones. Congreve.. 
Sicknels, contributing no leſs than old age to the ſhaking 
down this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſcover the inward 
ſtructure, X | "4 Pope. 
(2.) ——— Send forth your lab'ring thought; 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 
Of circling whirlpools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke : 
Yet this folution but once more affords | 
New change of terms and ſcaffolding of words. Prior. 
ScALA DE. 7 3. / [ French; /calada, Spaniſh, from fcala, 
SCALA'DO. : at. a ladder.] A ftorm given to a place by 
raiſing ladders againſt the Walls. 


What can be more ſtrange than that we ſhould within two | 


months have won ene town of importance by calado, battered 
and aſſaulted another, and overthrown great forces in the field? 
| Bacon. 
Thou raiſedſt thy voice to record the ſtratagems, the arduous 
exploits, and the nocturnal ſcalade of needy heroes, the terror of 
your peaceful citizens. Arbuthnot's Hift. of F. Bull. 
SCA'LARY, adj, | from ſcala, Latin.) Proceeding by ſteps 
like thoſe of a ladder. | | 
He made at nearer diſtances certain elevated places and ſcalary 
aſcents, that they might better aſcend or mount their horles, 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


To SCALD. v. a. [ caldare, Italian; calidus, Lat.] 1. To 
burn with hot liquor, 2. A provincial phraſe in. huſ- 
bandry. h 

. I am ſcalded with my violent motion, ws 
And ſpleen of ſpeed to ſee you. ' Shakeſp. K. John. 
O majeſty ! 
When thou do'ſt pinch thy bearer, thou do'ſt fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
„That ſcalds with ſafety. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Thou art a foul in bliſs; but I am bound | 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. 
Here the blue flames of ſcalding brimſtone fall, 
Involving ſwiftly in one ruin all. 
That I grieve, *'tis true; 
But 'tis a grief of fury, not deſpair ! 
And if a manly drop or two fall down, 
It ſcalds along my cheeks, like the greenwood, 
That, ſputt'ring in the flame, works outward into tears. 


| ' Dryaen's Cleomenes, 
It depends not on his will to perſuade himſelf, that what 


actually ſcalds him, feels cold. | Locke, 
Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs ; but ſcalding hot may confirm the 


tumour : heat, in general, doth not reſolve and attenuate the 


juices of a human body; for too great heat will produce concre- 
tions, - | Arbutbaot on Aliments. 


ol 


Shakeft. King Lear. | 


Cowley. 
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The beſt thing we can do with Wood is to ſcald him; 
For which operation there's nothing more proper ! 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. Sawift. 
(2+) In Ox ordſhire the ſour land they fallow when the ſun 18 
pretty high, which they call a ſcalding fallow. Mortimer. 
SCALD. 7. /. [from the verb.] Scurff on the head. 

— Her head, aſtogether bald, 


| Was overgrown with ſcurff and filthy ſcald, Spenſer. 
SCcALD. adj. Paltry ; ſorry ; ſcurvy. | 
| — Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like trumpets, and ſcald rhymers 
Ballad us out o'tune. | * . Sbakeſp. 


Sca'LDHEAD. 2. / | 
loathſome diſeaſe ; a kind of local leproſy in which the 

head is covered with a continuous ſcab. | 
The ſerum is corrupted by the infection of the touch of a ſalt 
humour, to which the ſcab, pox, and ſcaldbead are referable. 
Flayer. 


SCALE. . Y {fcale, Saxon; /ehael, Dutch ; ſal, Illandick.] 


1. A balance: a veſſel ſuſpended by a beam againſt ano- 
ther veſſel ; the diſh of a balance. 2. The ſign Libra in 
the Zodiack. 3. [Eſcaille, Fr. ſquama, Lat.] The ſmall 
ſhells or cruſts which lying one over another make the 
coats of fiſhes. 4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated ; 
a thin lamina. 5. [Scala, a ladder, Latin.) Ladder; 
means of aſcent. 6. 1he act of ſtorming by ladders. 
7. Regular gradation ; a regular ſeries riſing like a ladder. 
2, A hgure ſubdivided by lines like the ſteps of a ladder, 
which is uſed to meaſure proportions between pictures 


and the thing repreſented. 9. The ſeries of harmonick © 


or muſica] proportions, 10. Any thing marked at equal 
diſtances. a : | 
1, )—— If thou tak'ſt more 

Or leſs than juſt a pound, if the ſcale turn 

But in the eſtimation of a hair, 

Thou dieſt. 

Vour vows to her and me, put in two ſcales, 

Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. ' Shakeſp. 
Here's an equivocator, that could ſwear, in both the ſcales, 
againſt either /ca/e. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

ĩCðQqæ Long time in even ſcale ; 
The battle hung. Milton's Par, Loft. 
The world's ſcales are even; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaweland. 

The ſcales are turn'd, her kindneſs weighs no more 


Now than my vows. Waller. 
In full aſſemblies let the crowd prevail; 8 | 
1 weigh no merit by the common ſcale, 
The conſcience is the teſt. | Drygen.. 


If we conſider the dignity of an intelligent being, and put that 
in the ſcales againſt brute inanimate matter, we may affirm, 
without overvaluing human nature, that the ſoul of one virtuous 
and religious man is of greater worth and excellency than the ſun 
and his planets. Bentley; Sermons. 

(2.) Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 

The ſcales, as the juſt product of his flames. 


| | | Creech, 
(3.) He puts him on a coat of mail, | 


Which was made of a fiſh's ſcale. : Drap ton. 
Standing aloof, with lead they bruiſe the ſc ales, 
And tear the fleſh of the incenſed whales. Waller. 


(4.) Take jet and the ſcales of iron, and with a wet feather, 
when the ſmith hath taken an heat, take up the ſcales that fly 
from the iron, and thoſe ſcales you ſhall. grind upon your pain- 
ter's ſtone. | Peacham. 

When. a ſcale of bone is taken out of a wound, burning re- 
tards the ſeparation, Sharp's Surg. 
(5.— Love refines | TD 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his ſeat 

In reaſon, and is judicious : is the ſcale | 

By which to heav'nly love thou may'ft aſcend, Milton. 

On the bendings of theſe mountains the marks of ſeveral. 
ancient ſcales of fiairs may be ſeen, by which they uſed to aſ- 
cend them, | | 
2 (6, ) —— Others to a city ſtrong. 


in the ſcale of being. 


alladur, bald, Iſlandick. Hickes.]J A the ſcale of beings, 


Dr foizon | 
To SCALE. wv. a. | /calare, Italian. 


Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


Aadiſon on Italy. 


S C A 
_ Lay fiege, encamp'd; by batt' ry, ſcale, and mine 
Aae; l - ph Mlilton's Par. Loft. 
(J.) Well haſt thou the ſcale of nature ſet, 
From centre to circumference, whereon 1185 
In contemplation of created things, RET 
By ſteps we may aſcend to God, Milton's Par. Loft. 
The /cale of the creature is a matter of high ſpeculation. | 
| Grew, 
The higher nature {till advances, and preſerves his ſuperiority 
Addiſon, 
All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analogy to 
one another, and to their mighty original, whoſe images are 
more or Jeſs expreſſive, according to their ſeveral gradations in 
Cheyne's Phil. Pr. 
We believe an inviſible world, and a ſcale of ſpiritual beings 
all nobler than ourſelves. | Bent. Ferm. 
Far as creation's ample range extends, | 
The /ca/e of ſenſual mental pow'rs aſcends. Pope. 


- (8.) The map of London was ſet out in the year 1658 by 


Mr. Newcourt, drawn by a /cale of yards. Graunt. 
(9-) The bent of his thoughts and reaſonings run up and 
down this ſcale, that no people can be happy but under good go- 
vernments. 1 
(10.) They take the flow o' th' Nile 
By certain ſcale i th pyramid : they know 
By th' any ns the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth | 
ollow. SH. Ant. and Clotatra. 
1. [From cala, a 
ladder. |] To climb as by ladders. 2. [From ſcale, a 
ballance,} To meaſure or compare; to weigh. 3. 
From /cale of a fiſh.] To ftrip of ſcales ; to take off in 
a thin lamina. 4. To pare off a ſurface. 
(t.) Often have I cal'd the craggy oak, 
All to diſlodge the raven of her neſt : 
How have I wearied, with many a ſtroke, 
The ſtately walnut-tree, the while the reſt | 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ſtrife S} enſer. 
They aſſailed the breach, and others with their ſcaling lad- 
ders ſcaled the walls. Knolles's Hift. of the T. 
The way ſeems difficult, and ſteep, to ſcale 
With upright wing againſt a higher foe. 
Heav'n with theſe engines had been ſcal d, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 
When the bold Typhæus ſcal'd the ſky, 

And forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 

The leſſer gods all ſuffer'd. 

(2. —CLou have found, 

Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt, 

That he's your fixed enemy. 

(3.) Raphael was ſent to ſcale away the whiteneſs off Tobit's 
eyes. 1 | Tob. iii. 17. 
(4.) If all the mountains were ſcaled, and the earth made 
even, the waters would not overflow its ſmooth ſurface. Burnet.. 


Milton. 
Wall:r. 


Dryden. 


To SCALE. v. n, To peel off in thin particles. 


Thoſe that caft their ſhell are the lobſter and crab: the old 
1kins are found, but the old ſhells never; ſo as it is like they 
_ ſcale off, and crumble away by degrees. Bacon. 


SCa'LED. adj. [from ſcale.] Squamous ; having ſcales like 


fiſhes. 
Half my Egypt was ſubmerg'd, and made 


A ciftern for /ca'd ſnakes. | Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop 


SCALE'NE. . {French ; /calenum, Lat.] In geometry, 


a triangle that has its three fides unequal to each other. 


Bailey. 


ee 's{ [from /ſealy.] The ſtate of being ſcaly. 
SCALL. . J. [/alladur, bald, Iſlandick. 


See SCALD-. 

HEaD,] Leproſy ; morbid baldneſs, 
Upon thy bald hede maiſt thou have the ſcali. 
It is a dry call, a lepreſy upon the head. 


Chaucer. 
Lew. Xu. 30. 


Sca'LLION. 2. J | ſcaloyna, Ital. a/calonia, Lat.] A kind 
of onion. my 5 
Sca'LLoy. 2. . [eſcallop, Fr.] A fiſh with a hollow pec- 
tinated ſhell, _ | 5 . 

So th' emperour Caligula, 
That triumph'd o'er the Britiſh fea, 


Temple. 


Shakeſp. Cvriol. 
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Engag'd his legions in fierce buſtles 
With periwincles, prawns, and muſcles ; 

And led his troops with furious gatlops, 3 
To charge whole regiments of ſcallops. Hudibras. 
The ſand is in Scilly gliſtering, which may be occaſioned 
from freeſtone mingled with white /ca/lop ſhells. Mortimer. 
To SCA'LLOP, v. 4. To mark on the edge with ſegments 
of circles. | TE 


Scary. n./. [/ehelpe, Dutch, a ſhell : ſealps, Italian. 1. 
The ſkull; the cranium: the bone that incloſes the 


brain. 2. The integuments of the head. | 
(1.) High brandiſhing his bright dew-burning blade, 
Upon his creſted /ca/þ ſo fore did ſmite, 
That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy Qu. 
If the fracture be not com r with a wound of the ſcalp, 
or the wound is too ſmall to admit of the operation, the frac- 
ture mult be laid bare by taking away a large piece of the ſcalp. 
4 | Sharp. Surg. 
(2.) White beards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs ſcal r. 
Againſt thy majeſty. | | Shakefp. Rich. II. 
The hairy ſcalps | 
Are whirl'd aloof, while numerous trunks beſtrow 


Th' enſanguin'd field. Philits. 


To SCALP. 9.a. [from the noun.) To deprive the ſcull of 
its integuments. 


We ſeldom inquire for a fracture of the ſcull by ſcalping, 


but that the ſcalp itſelf is contuſed. | Sharp. 
SCALPEL. „ /. {French ; calpellum, Lat.] An inftru- 
ment uſed to ſcrape a bone by chirurgeons. 


Sca'LYy. adj [from ſcale.] Covered with ſcales, 


The river horſe and ſcaly crocodile. Milto1, 


His awful ſummons they ſo ſoon obey ; 
So hear the ſcaly herd when Proteus blows, 
And fo to paſture follow through the ſea. Dryden. 
A fecaly fiſh with a forked tail. W odaw. 
To SCA'MBLE. . 2. This word, which is ſcarcely in 
uſe, has much exerciſed the etymological ſagacity of 
Meric Cauſaubon; but, as is uſual, to no purpoſe. } 1. 
To be turbulent and rapacious; to ſcramble ; to get by 
itruggling with others. 2. To ſhift aukwardly. 
1. Have freſh chaff in the bin, 
And ſomewhat to ſcamble for hog and for hen. Tuſſer. 
Scamdbling, out- facing, faſhion- mong' ring boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and ſlander. Shak, 
That ſelf bill is urg'd, and had againſt us paſt, 
Put that the ſcamòling and unquiet time | 
Did puſh it out of further queſtion. Shak. Hen. V. 
He was no ſooner entered into the town but a /cambling ſol- 
dier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in, a beg- 
ging or a drunken faſhion. Es Re Wotton. 
(2.) Some ſcambliz; ſhifts may be made without them. 
| More. 


To Sca/MBLE. v. a. To mangle ; to maul. 
My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it ſcambled 
and cut before it was at its growth. | Mortim. 


Sca'MBLER, 2. . [Scottiſh.] A bold intruder upon one's 
generoſity or table. . 

Sca/MBLINGLY. adv, from /camblinsg.] With turbu- 
lence and noiſe ; with intrufive audaciouſneſs. 

SCAMMO'/NIATE, adj. [from ſcammony.] Made with ſcam- 
mony. . 

It may be excited by a local, ſcammoniate, or other acrimo- 

nious medicines, Wiſen. Surg. 


SCA'MMONY. *. / [Latin ; ſcammont?, Fr. A con- 


creted reſinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a greyiſh- 

brown colour, and diſagreeable odour. It flows upon 

inciſion of the root of a kind of convolvulus, that grows 

in many parts of Aſia. FTrevoux. 
To SCA'MPER. v. 2. [/champen, Dutch; ſcampare, Ital.] 

To fly with ſpeed and trepidation. | RL Tl 

A fox ſeized upon the fan, and fairly ſcamfered away with 


him. L' Efirange, 


You will ſuddenly take a reſolution, in your cabinet of High- 
landers, to ſcamper off with your new crown. Aadiſon. 
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Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll approach. 
And as you're ſcamp riag ſtop you in your coach. King. 
To SCAN. Te a. [/canarey Fr. ſcando, Lat. 1. To exa- 
mine a verſe by counting the feet. 2. To examine nice- 
f (1.) Harry, whoſe tuneful and well meafur'd ſong” 


Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 


With Midas' ears, committing ſhort and long. Milton. 
They ſcan their verſes upon their fingers.  Waljh. 
(2.) So he goes to heay*n, 


And fo am Ireyeng'd : that would be ſcann d. Shak. Ham! 
The reſt the great architect 
Did wiſely to conceal ; and not divulge 
His ſecrets to be ſcann d by them, who ought | 
Rather admire. Milton's Par. Lofl. 


Every man has guilts, which he deſires ſnould not be rige- - 


rouſly ſcanned ; and therefore, by the rule of charity and ju- 
ſtice, ought not to do that which he would not ſuffer, 
| Gow. of the Tongue. 
At the final reckoning, when all mens actions ſhall be /c an- 
ned and judged, the great king ſhall paſs his ſentence, according 
to the good men have done, or neglected to do. Calumy. 
Sir Roger expoſing his palm, they crumbled it into all ihapes, 
and diligently ſcanned every wrinkle that could be made in it. 
Addiſon. 
One moment and one thought might let him ſcan 
The various turns of life, and fickle ſtate of man. Pricr. 
The actions of men in high ſtations are all conſpicuous, and 
liable to be ſcann'd and ſifted, Atterbury. 
SCA'NDAL. 1. J. 1 ; ſcanadle, Fr.] 1. Offence 
given by the faults of others, 2. Reproachful aſperſion; 
opprobrious cenſure ; infamy. | | 
(1.) His luſtful orgies he enlarg'd 
Even to the hill of ſcandal, by the grove | 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) If black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, | 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance mne 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof, Shak. R. III. 
My known virtue is from ſcandal free, 
And leaves no ſhadow for your calumny. Dryd. Aur, 
In the caſe of ſcandal, we are to reflect how men ought to 
judge. N | | | Rogers's Serm. 
To SCa'NDAL. v. a. [from the noun.) To treat oppro- 
briouſly ; to charge falſely with. faults. 
You repin'd, 
Scandal d the ſuppliants; for the people call'd them 
Time- pleaſers, flatterers. | 
I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, | 
And after ſcandal them. _ . Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſar. 
To SCA/NDALIZE. v. a. [oxardanitu ; ſcandaliſer, Fr. from 
 fſeanaal.) 1. To offend by ſome action ſuppoſed crimi- 
nal. 2. To reproach ; to diſgrace ; to defame. 


(1.) I demand who they are whom we ſcandalize by uſing : 


harmleſs things? Among ourſelves, that agree in this uſe, no 
man will ſay that one of us is offenſive and ſcandalous unto an- 


other, | | : Hooker. 
It had the excuſe of ſome bafhfulneſs, and eare not to ſcan- 


dolize others. | Ham. on Fundam. 
Whoever conſiders the injuſtice of ſome miniſters, in thoſe in 
tervals of parliament, will not be ſcandalixed at the warmth and 
vivacity of thoſe meetings. | Clarendon, 
(2.) Thou do'ſt appear to ſcandalize 
The publick right, and common cauſe of kings. Daniel. 
Many were /candalized at th: perſonal ſlander and reflection 
flung out by ſcandalizing libellers. * Addiſon. 
9Ca'NDALOUS. adj, [ſcanduleux, Fr. from ſcandal | 1. 
Giving publick offence. 2. Opprobrious ; diſgraceful. 
3. Shameful ; openly vile. | 555 
(..) Nothing ſcandalous or offenſive unto any, eſpecially un- 


to the church of God: all things in order, and with ſcemli- 
nels, | 


o 


——  —' Something favouring . 
Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 


* 


Vea, ſcandalous to the world.  Shakeſp. Winter's T. 


- 


Shakeſp. Coriol. 


Hooker, 
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13) You know the ſcandalous meanneſs of that proceeding, Scanr LIN G. #. J. [eſchantillon, French; ciantellins, Ital.] 
„„ — TOTO Gt Pope. 1. A quantity cut fora particular purpoſe. 2. A certain 
© Seax'xDaLovsLY. adv. [from-Jcandalous.] 1. Shame- proportion. 3. A ſmall quantit 7. N 
. fully ; ill to a degree that gives publick offence. 2. Cen- (.) Tis hard to find out a woman that's of a juſt ſcantling 
ſorioufly; opprobriouſly. td - for her age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of. I. Ei. 
(J.) His diſcourſe at table, was ſcandalouſly unbecoming the (2. The ſucceſs, Mö | ENTS» 
dignity of his ſtation, noiſe, brutality, and obſceneneſs. Swwif?. Although particular, ſhall give a ſcantling | 
22.) Shun their fault, who, ſcandalouſiy nice, £5 Of good or bad unto the general. Fh. Trol. and Cre/. 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice. | Pope. ; (3. Reduce deſires to narrow fſeantlings and ſmall propor- 
Sca'nDalLoUsNESS. #. from ſcandalous] The quality tions ©. © Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
of giving publick offence. | 7 A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for life, and groaning beneath 
Sca'nsion. 2. . Kano, Lat.] The act or practice E _ of rubbiſh. cans INES, „Dae. 
ſcanning a verſe. | : n this narrow ſcantling of capacity, we enjoy but one plea- 
To SCANT. v. a. {yercenan, Saxon, to break; ftaaner Tore pes. | Locke. 
Danish * ( EL; af > li <8 * 3 /*aaner, SAN TIL Y. adw. {from cant. 1. Scarcely ; hardly. Ob. -- 
| e born] $ mit; to Rratten, ſolete. 2. Narrowly ; penurioufly ; without amplitude. 
I will eri 2.7 43 edt bad 8 | (I.) England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, 
wall FOUE du ANG fen naue s ſcanty becauſe it contained in the eccleſiaſtical diviſion two large pro- 
For the is with me. Sbateſp. Othello. vinces, which had their ſeveral legati nati; whereas France had 
They need rather to be ſcanted in their nouriſhment than re- ſeartly one. tt . 
< pleniſhed, to have them ſweet, Bacon's Nat. Hift. (2.) My eager love, T'll-give myſelf the le; 


We might do well to think with ourſelves, what time of ſtay 


we would demand, and he bade us not to ſcant ourſelves. 
3 7” . Bacon. 
Looking on things through the wrong end of the perſpective, 
which ſcants their dimenſions, we negle& and contemn them. 


—— }$tarye them, 1 
For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling wom 

Should ſcant the paſſage and confine the room. Dryden. 

I am ſcanted in the pleaſure of dwelling on your ations. 
* Dryden. 
Scax r. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Not plentiful; ſcarce ; 
leſs than. what 1s proper or competent. 2, Wary ; not 
Fiueral ; parfimonious. | ; 
(1.) White is a penurious colour, and where moiſture is 
ſcant : ſo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be ſtarved, 


turn pale and white. Bacon's Nat. H. 
A ſingle violet tranſplant 7 | 
The ſtrength, the colour, and the ſize, 
All which before was poor and ſcant, 
Redoubles ſtill and muluplies. - Donne. 


To find out that, „„ 
In ſuch a ſcant allowance of ſtar-light, 


Would over-taſk the beſt land-pilot's art. Milton. 
(2.) — From this time, ; | 
Be ſomewhat ſcanter of yout maiden preſence. Shakefp. - 


ScanT. adv, [from the adjective.] Scarcely; hardly. 
Obſolete. $ | 


The people, beſide their travail, charge, and long attend- 


ance, received of the bankers ſcant twenty ſhillings for thirty. 


Camden's Rem. 


We ſcant read in any writer, that there have been ſeen any 
people upon the ſouth coaſt. Abbot's Deſcr. of the World. 
A wild pamphlet, beſides other malignities, would /cart al- 
low him to be a gentleman, - . Wotton. 
O'er yonder hill does ſcani che dawn appear. Gay. 
SCca'nTILY. adv. [from ſcanty.] 1. Narrowly ; not plenti- 
fully. 2. -Sparingly ;. niggardly. 2 
60 — He ſpoke N 
Scantily of me, when perforce he could not A 
But pay me terms of honour, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
SCA'NTINESS. #./. [from ſcanty.] 1, Narrowneſs ; want 
of ſpace; want of compaſs. 2. Want of amplitude or 
- - greatneſs : want of liberality, 3 | 


(1.) Virgil has ſometimes two of them in a line, but the ſean- 


tineſs of our heroick verſe is not capable of receiving more than 
(2.) Alexander was much troubled at the 2 of 3 


One. 


itſelf, that there were no more worlds for him to difturb. South. 


SCA'NTLET. 2. J. (corrupted, as it ſeems, from ſcantling. ] 
A ſmall pattern; a ſmall quantity; a little piece. 


While the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 


3 ; and as the world grew fuller, ſo their lives were ſuc- 
cefſively reduced to a ſhorter ſcantlet, till they came to that time 
of life which they now have, "Et Hals. 
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Glaus. Scepfis. , 


The very hope is a full happineſs, _ 
Yet ſcantly meaſures what I ſhall poſſeſs. Dryden. 
Sca'nTNEss. 2. J [from ſcant.) Narrowneſs; meanneſs; 
ſmalneſs. 2 | | 
He was a man fierce, and of no evil diſpoſition, ſaving that 
he thought ſcantneſi of eſtate too great an evil. Hayward. 
Did we but compare the miſerable ſcantneſs of our capacities 
with the vaſt profundity of things, truth and modeſty, would 
teach us wary language. | Gland. Scepſis. 
Sca'nry. adj. The ſame with ſcant.] 1. Narrow; 
ſmall; wanting amplitude; ſhort of quantity ſufficient. 
2. Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 3. Sparing; 
niggardly ; parſimonious. 5 
(.) As long as one can increaſe the number, he will think 
the idea he hath a little too ſcanty for poſitive infinity. Locke. 
His dominions were yy narrow and ſcanty ; for he had not 
the poſſeſſion of a foot of land, till he bought a field of the 


ſons of Heth. | _ Locke. 
Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile and Rhine; 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 


(2.) Their language being ſcanty, and accommodated only 
to the few neceſſaries of a needy ſimple life, had no words in it 
to ſtand for a thouſand, | | Locke. 

There remained few marks of the old tradition, ſo they had 
narrow and ſcanty conceptions of providence. Mod. 
(3.) In illuftrating a point of difficulty, be not too ſcanty of 


words, but rather become copious in your language. Watts, 
They with ſuch ſcanty wages pay . | 
| Swift „ 


The bondage and the flavery of years. = 
To SCAPE. v. a. . from ęſcape.] To eſcape ; to 
' miſs:; to avoid; to ſhun ; not to incur ; to fly. | 
What, have I ſcafed love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them? _ Shakefp, 
I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I cape hanging. Shak. 
What can cape the eye | ; 
f God all-ſeeing ? 1 Milion. 
To SCAPE. v. 2. To get away from hurt or danger, 
Could they not fall unpity'd on the plain, 
But ſlain revive, and, taken, ſcape again? Dryden. 
SeaPt. 1. J. [from the verb.] 1. Eſcape ; flight from 
hurt or danger; the act of declining or runnin 
from danger; accident of ſafety. 2. Means of 2 | 
cape ; evalion, 3. Negligent freak; deviation from re- 
gularity. 4. Looſe act of vice or lewdneſs. 
1.) I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of hair-breadth ſcapes in th immment deadly breach. Shak. 


(2.) Having purpos'd falſehood, you 
as Ub no e to be he 
Vain lunatick, againft theſe ſcapes I could 
Diſpute, and conquer, if Iwould, _ | 
.* (3+) No natural exhalation in the ſky, 
No /cape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
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But they will pluck away it's nat ral cauſ qq 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. Shakeſd. 


(J.) A bearne Ia very pretty bearne! ſure ſome /Tape : 
though I am not bookiſh, yet I can read waiting: gentle woman 
in the ſcape. | | 
Thou lurk'ſt 
In valley or green meadow, to way- lay 
Some beauty rare, Caliſto, Clymene; _ 
Too long thou laid'ſt thy ſEapzs on names ador d. Milton. 
j The ſhoulder- blade. 
The heat went off from the parts, and ſpread up higher to 
the breaſt and ſcabula. Wiſeman, 


Sca'PULAR, | adj. [ſcapulaire, Fr. from ſeapula, Lat.] 


Sca'PULary. J Relating or belonging to the ſhoulders. 
The humours diſperſed through the branches of the axillary 
mary to the ſcapulary branches. MWiſeman of Ulcers. 
The viſcera were counterpoiſed with-the weight of the ſcapu- 
* ' 


rt. Derbam. 


SCAR. . J. [from ęſcbar, eſcare, Fr. ioxage.] A mark 
made by a hurt or fire; a cycatrix. 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it. 8 
— The ſoft delicious air, 
Jo heal the ſcars of theſe corroſive fires, 


Shall breathe her balm. © Milton, 
It may be truck out of the omniſciency of God, and leave 
no /car nor blemiſh behind. 3 


This earth had the beauty of youth and blooming nature, and 


not a wrinkle, {fer, or fracture on all its Body. Burnet. 
In a hemorrhage from the lungs, ſtypticks are often inſigni- 
ficant ; and if they could operate upon the affected part, fo 
far as to make a ſcar, when that fell off, the diſeaſe would re- 
turn. ; Arbuthn. on Diet. 
To Scan. v. a. [from the noun.) To mark as with a 
fore or wound, 
— Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor /car that whiter tkin of her's than ſnow, 
And ſ{mocoth as monumental alabaſter. Shajeſþ. Othel. 
SCA'RAB, 2. . | /carabte, Fr. ſcarabatus, Lat.] A beetle; 
an inſect with ſheathed wings. | 


A ſmall ſcarab is bred in the very tips of elm- leaves: theſe 


leaves may be obſerved to be dry and dead, as alſo turgid, in 
- which lieth a dirty, whitiſh, rough maggot, from which pro- 
ceeds a beetle, | Derham's Phyſico- Theol, 


| Scx/ramouvch. #. J. [eſcarmouche, Fr.] A buffoon in 


motley dreſs. | | 

It makes the ſolemnities of juſtice pageantry, and the bench 

reverend poppets, or ſcaramouches in ſcarlet, Collier. 
SCARCE. adj. [ /car/o, Ital. /chaers, Dutch.) 1. Not 
plentiful ; not copious. 2. Rare; not common. 

(1.) A Swede will no more {ell you his hemp for leſs ſilver, 
becauſe you tell him filver is ſcarcer now in England, and 
therefore riſen one fifth in value, than a tradeſman of London 
will ſell his commodity cheaper to the Iſle of Man, becauſe 
money is ſcarce there. . Lecke. 

(2.) The ſcarceft of all is a Peſcennius Niger on a medallion 


well preſerved. | - Addiſon. 
SCAKCE. þ ado. [from the adjective.] 1. Hardly; 
Sca'xcELy. I ſcantly. 2. With difficulty. | 


(1.) A thing which we fo little hoped to ſee, that even they 
which beheld it done ſcarcely believed their own ſenſes. Hooker. 
When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 

We ſcarcely think our miſerzes our foes. Shak. X. I. 
Age, which unavoidably is but one remove from death, and 
conſequently ſhould have nothing about it but what looks like a 
decent preparation for it, ſcarce ever appears, of late days, but 
in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and utmoſt gaudery of 
youth. | | South. 


You neither have enemies, nor can ſcarce have any. Did. 


(2.) He ſcarcely knew him, ftriving to diſown 


His blotted form, and bluſhing to be known. | Dryden. | 


Slowly he ſails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides ; | 
The preſſing water pours within her fades, Dryden. 


MELON #./. [from /carce.] 1. Smalneſs of 


Sc Reit x. quantity; not plenty ; penury. 2. 
Rareneſs ; infrequency ; not commonneſs, | 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Shakeſp. As you like it. 
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(..) Scarcity and want ſhall ſhun un 
Ceres bleſſing ſo is on you. e . 
Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea : to paint a fair 
one, tis neceſſary for me to ſte many fair ones; but, becauſe 
there is ſo great a ſcarcity of lovely women, I am conftrained 
to make ule of one certain idea, which I have formed in my 
fancy. | e Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
Corn does not riſe or fall by the differences of more or leſs 


* 
* 


plenty of money, but by the plenty and ſcarcity that God ſends. 
| | Loc ke » 


In this grave age, when comedies are few, 

We crave your patronage for one that's new, | 
And let the ſcarceneſs recommend the fare. Addiſon. 
They drink very few liquors that have not lain in freſco, in- 
ſomuch that a ſcarcity of inow would raiſe a mutiny at Naples. 
5 5 8 I | Addiſon. 
(2.) They that find fault with our ſtore, ſhould be leaſt 


Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its ſcarceneſt, 
it is hard not to give a man leave to love that moſt which is 
moſt ſerviceable, Collier on Pride. 
To SCARE. v a. [/corare, Ital. Sinner] To fright; to 
frighten ; to affright ; to terrify ; to ſtrike with ſudden 
fear. | | 

They have - ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep, which, I 


fear, the wolf will ſooner find than the maſter.  Shakeſp. 


My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 
And ſcar'dthe moon with ſplinters. .- Shakeſp. Coricl. 
The noile of thy croſs- bow _ | 

Will /care the herd, and fo my ſhoot is loſt. Shak. H. VI. 
Scarecrow are ſet up to keep birds from corn and fruit: and 
ſome report that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged 
up in the dovehouſe, will ſcare away vermin, Bacon. 
The wing of the Iriſh was ſo grievoully either galled or ſcar- 
ed therewith, that, being ftrangers, and in a manner neutrals, 
they had neither good heart to go forward, nor good liking to 
ſtand ſtill, nor good aſſurance to run away. Hg ward. 


One great reaſon why mens good purpoſes ſo often fail, is, 


that when they are devout, or ſcared, they then in the general 
reſolve to live religiouſly. 5 Calamy s Serm. 
Let wanton wives by death be car d; | 
But, to my comfort, I'm predar d. Prior. 
Sca'RECROW, 2. [ſcare and crow.] An image or clap- 
er ſetup to fright birds : thence any vain terrour. 
T hereat the ſcarecrow waxed wond'rous proud, 
Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, 
And with big thundering voice revil'd him loud. Fairy Qu. 
No eye-hath ſeen ſuch ſcarecrows : I'll not march through 
Coventry with them, that's flat.  Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
We mult not make a 3 of the law, | 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make it | 
Their pearch, and not their terrour. Sbaleſp. 
Many of thoſe great guns, wanting powder and ſhot, ſtood 
but as cyphers and ſcarecroaus. | Raleigh. 
A ſcarecrow ſet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 
Sc RN EFIRE. z. J. '/care and fire.] A fright by fire; a 
fire breaking out ſo as to raiſe terrour. | 
The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral ſounds, ſerve for 


many kind of advertiſements ; and bells ſerve to proclaim a 


ſcareſire, and in ſome places water-breaches. Holder. 


SCARF. x. /. [e/charfe, French.) Any thing that hangs . 


looſe upon the ſhoulders or dreſs 
—— The matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and mails their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he pals'd. 
Will you wear the garland about your neck, or under your 
arm, like a lieutenant's ſcarf ? | 


Waters th' odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew _ 
Than her purfled ſcarf can ſhow. | | 
Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed Ariadne 
on one of the borders of the picture, gave her a ſcarf of a ver- 
milion colour upon a blue 3 
Ihe ready nymphs receive the crying child: 
They ſwath'd him with their ſcars. 
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willing to reprove our ſcarcity of thankſgivings. Hooker, 


Shakeſp. Coriol. 
Iris there, with humid bow, Sha leſp. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
Daten. 
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5 ſcarwes. ' | { Spect ao . 
Put on your hood and ſcarf, and take your pleaſure. Swy/?. 
To ScarF. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To throw looſely 
on. 2. To dreſs in any looſe veſture. | 
(1.) My ſea. gown ſcarft about me, in the dark 
Grop'd I to find them out. RR 
(..) How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The /carfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind ! Shakeſþ. 
Come, ſeeling night, | 1 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shak. Mach. 
Sca'sesKIN. . J. [ſcarf and ein.) The cuticle ; the epi- 


dermis ; the outer ſcaly integuments of the hody. 


The ſcarf5kin, being uppermoſt, is compoſed of ſeveral lays 


of ſmall ſcales, which he thicker according as it is thicker in 
one part of the body than another between theſe the excretory 
ducts of the miliary giands of the true ſkin open. Cheyne. 
SCARIFICA'TION. 2. / | /carificatio, Lat. ſcarification, 
French; fiom ſcariſy.] Inciſion of the ſkin with a lan- 
cet; or ſuch like inſtrument. It is moſt pract iſed in cup- 


ping. | Quincy. 


Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, the ſcariſi- 
cation ought to be made with crooked inſtruments. Arbuthnot. 
SCcaklFica'TOR. 2. J. {from ſcarify.} One who ſcarifies. 
 ScaRiF1'er. 2. . [from ſcarify.} 1. He who ſcarifies. 
2d. The inſtrument with which ſcarifications are made. 


7o SCARIFY. e. a. [ſcarifico, Lat. ſearifier, Fr,] To let 


blood by incifions of the ſkin, commonly after the appli- 
cation of cupping glaſſes. 
Waſhing the falts out of the eſchar, and ſcarifying it, I 
dreſſed it. | by. > | Wiſeman's Surg. 
You quarter foul language upon me, without knowing whe- 
ther I deſerve to be cupped and ſcariſied at this rate. Spefator, 


SCA'RLET. ». /. [eſcarlate, Fr. ſcarlato, Ital.] A colour 


compounded of red and yellow; cloth dyed with a ſcar- 
let colour. ö | 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 


Farewel nobility. 6 Shak, Hen. VIII. 
| As a bull | 

Amid the circus roars ; provok'd from far 

By fight of ſcarlet and a ſanguine war, Dryden. 


Would it not be inſufferable for a learned profeſſor, and that 
which his ſcarlet would bluth at, to have his authority of forty 
years ſtanding in an inſtant overturned ? + Locke, 

ScA'RLET. adj, [from the noun. ] Of the colour of ſcar- 
let ; red deeply died, 

| I conjure thee, | 
By her high forehead and her ſcarlet lip. Shak. Ro. and Jul. 
The Chineſe, who are of an ill complexion, being olivaſter, 

paint their cheeks ſcarlet. | Bacon. 


The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown. Dryden, . 


SCA'RLETBEAN. 2. J. [ſcarlet and bean.) A plant. 
The ſcarletbean has a red huſk, and is not the beſt to eat in 
the ſhell, as kidneybeans ; but is reputed the beſt to be eaten in 
Winter, when dry and boiled. | | Mort. Huſb. 


Sca'rLETOAK. . / The ilex. A ſpecies of oak. 
ee 1. /. [For ſkirmiſh, Skinner,]. It is now 
Sca'RMOGE. pronounced by the Londoners Airmige. 


Such cruel game my ſcarmages difarms : 
Another war, and other weapons, I 


Do love, when Love does give his ſweet alarms. Fairy Queen, 


SCARP. 2. / [e/carpe, French.) The lope on that fide 


of a ditch which is next to a fortified place, and looks 
towards the fields. IS 


Scarcan;, 1. J. [eſcache, Fr.] A kind of horſebit for bri- 


dles. Bailey. 


Ser RES. 2. . [chafſes, French.) Stilts to put the feet 
in to walk in dirty places. i Bailey. 

SCATE. 2. 1. [ſidor, Swediſh ; Sid, Iflandick. ] A kind of 
wooden ſhoe, with a ſteel plate underneath, on which they 
flide over the ice. | 888 


To Scars. v. 1. [from the noun.] To ſlide on ſeates. 


Shai. Hamlet. 


Dia. 


thorn back. | 


Sca'TEBROUS, adj, [from ſeatebrae, Lat.] Abounding | 


with ſprings, | | Dif 
To SCATH, v. a. ſreeayan, peavary Sax; ſchaeden, 
Dut.] To waſte; to damage; to deſtroy. Both the 
verb and noun are now obſolete, 1 5 | 
As when Heaven's fire be 
Hath ſcath'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines, 
With ſinged top their ſtately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blaſted heath. Milton's Par. Loft. 
SCATH. 7. /. [rceas, Sax.) Waſte ; damage; miſchiet ; 
depopulation. Scath in Scotland denotes ſpoil or da- 
mage: as, he bears the /cath and the ſcorn, A proverb. 
The ear that budded fair is burnt and blaſted, 
And all my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcath.- Stenſer. 
He bore a ſpiteful mind againſt king Edward, doing him all 
the /cath that he could, and annoying his territories. Sfenſer. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing great Tos 
to the Turk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 
ſo overlaid them, that he won the iſland from them. Kndlles. 
Still preſery'd from danger, harm, and ſcath, 

By many a ſea and many an unknown ſhore, Fairfax. 
Sca'THFUL. adj. [from ſcath.] Miſchievous ; deſtruc- 
tive. | es | 

A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 
With which ſuch /cathful grapple did he make, 
T hat very envy, and the tongue of loſs, 
Cried fame and honour on him. 


To SCA'TTER. v. a. 


| Shak. Tw. Night, 
[pcarenan, Saxon; ſchatteren, 


Dutch. ] 1. To throw looſely about; to ſprinkle. 2. 


To diſſipate; to diſperſe. 3. To ſpread thinly. 4. To 
beſprinkle with ſomething looſely ſpread, | 
(1.) Teach the 0 hours to ſcatter, as they fly, 
Soft quiet, gentle 
Corruption, ſtil] 
Voracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand | 
Of bounty ſcatter'd o'er the ſavage year. Thomſon. 
(2.) A king, that fitteth in the throne of judgment, ſcatter- 
eth away all evil with his eyes. . Prov. xx. 8. 
Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were ſcattered 
from Saul. EEE 1 Sam. xiii. 8. 
Adam by this from the cold ſudden damp | 


covering, and his ſcatter' d ſpirits return . Milton. 


(3.) Why thould my muſe enlarge on Libyan ſwains, 
Their ſcatter'd cottages and ample plains ? Dryden. 
(4.) Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies 


With carcaſes and arms th' enſanguin'd field. Milton. 


To Scr TER. v. 2. To be diſſipated; to be diſperſed. 
Sound diffuſeth itſelf in rounds; but if that which would 
ſcatter in open air be made to go into a canal, it gives greater 


force to the ſound. Bacon. 
— — Thefun | 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the ſcattering clouds. 
__ Thomſon. 


SCA'TTERINGLY. adv. [from ſcattering,] Looſely ; dit- 
perſedly. | | M | 
The Spaniards have here and thereſcatteringly, upon the ſea- 
coaſts, ſet up ſome towns. Abbot. 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled amongſt the 
creatures, were deſigned to defecate and exalt our conceptions, 
not to inveigle or detain our paſſions. Boyle, 
Sca'TTERLING. 2. /. [from ſcatter.] A vagabond ; one 
that has no home or ſettled habitation. An elegant 
word, but diſuſed. 85 
Such loſels and ſcatter/ings cannot eaſily, by any ordinary 
officer, be gotten, when challenged for any ſuch fact. Spen/. 
Gathering unto him all the ſcatterl/ings and outlaws out of all 
the woods and mountains, in which they long had lurked, he 
marched forth into the Engliſh pale. 


fountain. i. 


ScaTuR1'G1NOUs. adj. [from ſcaturigo, Lat.] Full of 
ſprings or fountains. Te Wen og 
1D2 


Didt. 


My learned correſpondent writes a word in defence of large Scar. +. /. ratur, Lat]! A- fiſh: of the ſpecies of 


ove, and endleſs joy. Prior. 


| | , Spenſ. on Irel. - 
ScaruRIENT. adj, ¶ ſcaturiens, Latin.) Springing as a 
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Scalvignties, 0 5. | {from re 
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3 Saxon.] A petty e whoſe province is 


to ſhave, e eee adj.) [ouny) 1 Darn in 


s en 


perſpective. 


to keep the ſtreets clean : more nme the labourer SCENOGR aA'PHICALLY. adv. [from frnagraphical.} | In 


employed in removing filth. 


Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to wear mens 


perſpeRive. 
If the workman be ſkilled in perſpective, more than one 


ij judgments, and move their affections, to reſolve difficult places face may be repreſented in our diagram ſeenographically. Mort. 
of 1 wage to decide and clear off controverſies, I cannot ſee SCx/NocRaPuy. 2. , eum and yedPw 3 TOO, Fr.] 


how to be a butcher, ſcavenger, or any other ſuch trade, does 
at all qualify men for this work. ; 
Faſting's Nature's ſcavenger. + Baynar 
Dick the ſeavenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's face. Savift, | 


SCE'LERAT. n 34 þ [French.; ſcelaratus, Latin.] A vil- 
lain; a wicked wretch.. A word introduced unneceſſari- 
ly from the French by a Scottifh author. | 
.Scelerats can by no arts ſtifle the cries of a wounded conſci- 
ee. | Cheyne. 
Sct/nary. mn. , [from ſcene.] 1. The appearances of 
place or things. 2. The repreſentation of the place in 
which an action is performed. 3. The diſpoſition and 
conſeeution of the ſcenes of a play. 
(1.) He muſt gain areliſh of the works of nature, and be con- 
verſant in the various ſcenary of a country life. Addiſon, 
(. 2.) The progreſs of the found, and the ſcenery of the bor- 
dering regiops, are imitated from Zn, vii, on the founding the 


horn of Alecto, Pobe. 
(3.) To make a more perfect model of a picture, is, in the 


language of poets, to draw up the ſeenary of aplay. Dryden, 
SCENE. n. . |ſcaena, Lat. ; ſcene, French,] 1. 
The ſtage ; the theatre of dramatick poetry. 2. The ge- 
neral appearance of any action; the whole contexttire 
of objects; a diſplay ; a ſeries ; a regular diſpo- 
ſition. 3. Part of a play. 4. So much of an act of a 
play as paſſes between the ſame perſons in the ſame place. 


The place repreſented by the ſtage. 6. The hanging 


of the theatre adapted to the play. 
(2.) Cedar and pine, and fir and branching hd 
A ſylvan ſcene ; and as the ranks aſcend 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre | | 
Of ſtatelieſt view. _ Milton. 
Now prepare thee for another ſcene, Milton. 
A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fear; 
Still on the table lay the unfiniſh'd cheer. 
A larger ſcene of action is diſplay'd, 
And, riling hence, a greater work is weigh'd. 
8 Ev'ry' ſew'ral place muſt be 
A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me. 
When rifing Spring adorns the mead, 
A charming ſcene of nature is diſplay” " Dryden. 
Eternity ! thou 3 dreadful thought | 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we pafs! Addi/. 


Dryden. 


About eight miles diſtant from Naples lies a very noble ſcene 


of antiquities : what they call Virgil's tomb is the firſt, 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe reflections true? 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 


This cruel ſcene, unjuſt to love and. you? Prior. 


(30 It ſhall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if | 
The ſcene you play were mine. Shakefſp. Vint. Tale. 
Our author would excuſe theſe youchful ſcenes 
Begotten at his entrance. Sranu. 

(4. If his characters were good, 3 
The ſeenes entire, and freed from noiſe and blood, 

The action great, yet circumſcrib'd by time, 
The words not forc'd, but ſhding into rhime, © | 
He thought, in hitting. theſe, his buſineſs done. Dryden. 

(5.) The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene _ 

Is now tranſported to Southampton.  Shakefp. Hen. V. 
(6.) The alteration of ſcenes eds and relieves the eye, be- 


fore it be full of the ſame object. Bacon. 


 Sce'nicr. adj. [/cenique, Fr. from ſcene.] 


theatrical. 
With. ſcenick virtue charm the TOR age. 


8 ; 


w_ SCENT. 


Dryden. Scz'nTLESS. adj. from /cent.] 
Dryden. SCE'PTRE. n. . 


Anomm. | 


The art of perſpective. 
1. . | ſentir, to ſmell, French.] 3. The power 


of ſmelling ; the ſmell. 2. The object of ſmell ; odour 


good or bad. 3. Chace followed by the ſmell. | 
(1.) A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croſſes and con- 
founds her former track, and uſes all poſſible methods to divert 
the ſcent. Mattes Imp. of the Mind. 
(2.) Belman exied upon it at the meereſt loſs, 
And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent. Sha leſp. 
The plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the ſmell of a mel- 
low apple. Bacon.. 
Good ſcents do. purify the brain, 


Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. Davies. 
Partake | 

The ſeaſon, prime for ſweeteſt ſcents and airs, . Milton. 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe _ 

Their diſproportian'd ſpecd does recompenſe; 5 

Then curſes lie confpiring feet, whole cent 

Betrays that ſafety which their: {wiftneſs lent. Denbam. 
— Chearful health, | 

His duteous handmaid, through, the air improv d. 

With laviſh. hand diffuſes feents ambroſial. Prior. 

(3.) He gained the obſervations of innumerable ages, and 

travelled upon the ſame ſcent into © N 7. emple. 


To SCENT. 2. 4 [from the noun. ] 1. To ſmell; to per- 
ceive by the noſe, 2. To Li Beg ; cr to imbue with 
odour good or bad. 

(1,) So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky. air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from ſo far. Milt. Par. Loft. 
2.) Balm, from a ſilver box diſtill'd around, 
Shall all bedew the rocts, and ſcent the ſacred ground. Dry. 
AQmon ſpies 
His op ning hounds, and now he hears their cries; 
A gen'rous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or ſnuff the vapour from the ſcented graſs. Addiſon. 
Inodorous; having no 


ſmell. 
Lceptrum, Lat. ſeeptre, Fr.] The en- 
ſign of royaliy born in the hand. 
Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, | 
Nor hold the ſceftre in his childiſh. fit. Shak. Her, VI. 
How, . beſt of kings; do'ſt thou a ſceytre bear 
How, beſt of poets, do'ſt thou laurel wear ! 
But two things rare the fates had in their ſtore, | 
And gave thee both, to ſhew they could no more. Ben. J. 
I ſing the man who Judah's ſcetire bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. Cowvley. 
The parliament preſented thoſe acts which were prepared by 
them to the royal ſceptre, im which were ſome laws reſtraining 
the extravagant power of the nobility. Clarendon. 
The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, ſo well atteſted 
its good managery, that it is not credible crowns and ſceptres 
areconferred gratis; Decay of Piety: 
Sce'PTRED. adj. [from./ceptre:] Bearing a ſceptre, 
he ſceftred heralds call | 
To council, in the city-gates. Milton's Par. Left, 
Fo Britain's queen the 2 ſuppliant bends, | 
To her. his crowns and infant race commends. Tickes. 
See'PTICK. #. , See SKEPTICK, | 
Scue'puLs. 2. / [/chedula, Latin; ſchedule,. French.) 1. 
A ſmall ſcroll, 2. A writing additional or appendant. 
Alittle inventory. 5 
0 1.) The firſt publiſhed ſchequtes being brought to a grave 
knight, he read over an unſavory lentence or two, and deliver- 
ed back the libel, | Hooker. 
(2.) An ill, which all | 
Prophets or poets ſpake, and all which * 
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5 B' anner d in ſebedules unto this by me, F 
Fall on that man. Pane. 
f (3.) I will give out ſchedi dauty : it mall be | 
ventoried, and every particle and utenſil Jabel d to wth af 5 


Scar 'MaTISM. 1. J. [opealows.] 1. Combination of gcyugyaric. n. /. [from /chi/m.] One who ſeparates 


the aſpects of heavenly. bodies, 
diſpoſitidn of a thing. | 

2.) Every particle of matter, whatever form or ſchematiſin 
it_puts on, muſt in all conditions be equally extended, and 
therefore take up the ſame room. | Creech. 


2. Particular form or 


Scne'MATIST. . [from /cheme.] A projeQor ; one giv- 


en to forming ſchemes. 
SCHEME. =. / le. 1. A plan; a combination of 

various things into one view; deſign, or purpoſe ; a ſyſ- 

tems 2. A project; a contrivance ; a deſign. 3. A re- 


aules of my beauty: it ſhall be in- joy; | on 
SCRISMA'TICALLY. adv. [from /chijmarical.] In a ſchiſ- 
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they chuſe not to be of, and ſo being puniſhed into à quiet en 
joyment of their beloved ſepa ration. 4 1.1 / South, 


matical manner, 


from the true church. xd 8 
No known heretick nor ſchi/matick ſhould be ſuffered to go 
ae wumtrings. © e . 


Thus you, behold the ſchi maticks bravado's-:. * 6:0 Fov. 
Wild wie ſquibs, Calamy in granado's: © - Butler. 
The ſchiſmaticks united in a ſolemn league and covenant to 


altar the whole ſyſtem of ſpiritual government. Soft. 
To ScRHISMATIZ E. v. 2. from ſchiſm.) To commit the 

crime of ſchiſm; to make a breach in the communion of 

the church. | | Co ha 


* 


preſentation of the aſpects of the celeſtial bodies; any SCHO'LAR.. 2. / [/cholarir, Lat. tcolier, Fr.] 1. One 


lineal or mathematical diagram. 
(1.) Were our ſenſes made much quicker, the appearance 


and outward ſcheme of things would have quite another face 


to us, and be inconſiſtent with our well-being. | Locke. 
We ſhall never be able to give ourſelves a ſatisfactory account 
of the divine conduct, without forming ſuch a ſcheme of things 
as ſhall at once take in time and eternity. , 
2.) He forms the well-concerted j 155 of miſchief ; 
"Tis fix'd, tis done, and both are doom'd to death. Roabe. 
The haughty monarch was laying ſchemes for ſuppreſſing the 
ancient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king- 
doms. . Atterbury. 
The ſtoical ſcheme of ſupplying our wants by lopping of our 
deſires, is like cutting off our fect when we want ſhoes, Swift. 
(3.) It bath embroiled aſtrology in the erection of ſchemes, 


and the judgment of death and diſeaſes. _ Brown. 
It is a ſcheme and face of heaven, 
As th' aſpects are diſpos'd this even. Hudibras. 


ScHe'MER. 2. . [from /cheme.] A projector; a contriver. 
Scae'sis. 2. ex,! An habitude; ſtate of any 
thing with reſpect to other things. 7 
If that mind which has exiſting in itſelf from all eternity all 
the ſimple eſſences of things, and conſequently all their poſſi- 
ble ſcheſes or habitudes, ſhould ever change, there would ariſe 
a new /chefis in the mind, which is contrary to the ſuppoſition. 


Norris. 


ScixRHus. 2. . [/cirrhe, French. This ſhould'be writ- 
ten Hirrhus, not merely becauſe it comes from oxippos, 
but becauſe c in Engliſh» has before gand 7 the found: of /. 
See-SKEPTICK.] An indurated gland, | 

Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſcirrhus, and that 

— fſeirrbus into a cancer. gon FT Miſem. of Tumours. 
SCI'RRHOUS. adj. [from ſchirrus] Having a gland in- 

durated; conſiſting of a gland indurated. 


How they are to be treated when they are ſtrumous, ſcir- 


rhous, or cancerous, you may ſee, Miſeman. 
SCIRRHo'SITY, 2. . [from /cirrhous.] An induration of 
the glands. | ; | | 


T The difficulty of breathing, occafioned by ſcirrboſities of the 


glands, is not to be cured, Arbuthnot on Diet; 
SCHISM. z, /. [oxzapa; /chi/me, Fr.] A ſeparation or 
- . diviſion in the church of God, | | 


Set bounds to our paſſions by reaſon, to our errours by truth, 
| King Charles, 


and to our ſchiſins by charity. - .. 
Oppoſe ſebiſms by unity, hypacriſy by. ſober. piety, and de- 
bauchery by temperance. .- „„ en. 
When a ſchiſm is once ſpread; there grows at length a diſ- 
pute which are the ſchiſmaticks : in the ſenſe of the law the 
Jehifm lies on that fide which oppoſes itſelf to the religion of the 
tate. | | Swift. 
ScHIsMA'TICAL. adj. [/chiſmatique, Fr. Som Füs. ] 
Implying ſchiſm ; practiſing ſchiſm. | 2 
By theſe tumults all factions, ſeditions, and ſebifmatical pro- 
poſals againſt government, eccleſiaſtical and civil, muſt be 
backed. King Charles. 


Here bare anathemas fall but like ſo many bruta fulmina up- 


- en the abſtinate and ſcbiſeratical, who are like to think them - 


Atterbury. 


who learns of a maſter; a diſciple. 2. A man of letters. 


we 


3. A pedant ; a man of books. 4. One who. has a let- 


tered education. | | 5 
(.) Many times that which deſerveth approbation would - 
hardly find favour, if they which propoſe it were not to profeſs- 
themſelves ſcholars, and followers of the ancients. Hooker... 
The ſcholars of the Stagyrite, 
Who tor the old opinion fight, 
Would make their modern friends confeſs 73 LEON? 
The diff rence but from more to leſs. | Priory, 
(a.) This ſame ſcholar's fate, res anguſta domi, hinders the 
promoting of learning. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
To watch occaſions to correct others in their diſcourſe, and- 
not {lip any opportunity of ſhewing their talents, ſcholars are 
moſt blamed for. Locke, 
(3.) To ſpend too much time in ſtudies, is ſloth; to make 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a ſcholar :- 
they perfect nature, and are perfected by experience. _ Bacom. 
(J.) My couſin William is become a good /cholar : he is at 
Oxford ſtill, is he not? N hakeſp. Hen. VI. 
SCHO'CARSHIP. 2. , [from ſcholar.] 1. Learning; lite-- 
rature; knowledge. 2. Literary education. 
bition or maintenance ſor a ſcholar. Ainſworth. 
(1.)It pitied my very heart to think that a man of my maſter's - 
underſtanding, and great ſcholarſbip, who had a book of his 


oven in print, ſhould talk ſo outrageouſly. '+ Poe. 
(2.) This place ſhould be ſchool and univerfity,not needing 
a remove to any. other houſe of ſcholarſhip. . Milton. 


SenoLa's TICAL, adj. [/cholaſticus, Lat.] Belonging to a 


ſcholar or ſchool. 


SCHOLA'STICALLY. adv. ¶ from ſchelaſtict.] According to | 


the niceties or method of the ſchools. 


No moraliſts or caſuiſts, that treat ſcholaftically, of juſtice : 
but treat of , gratitude, under that general head, as a part of it. 


| | n South. 
SCHOLAa's TIR. adj. [from ſchola, Lat. ſebolaſligue, Fr.] 
1. Vertaining to the ſchool; practiſed in ſchools. 2. 
Befitting the ſchool; ſuitable to the ſchool; pedantick; 
needleſly ſubtle. | TR: © 
(I.) I-would render this intelligence to evey rational man, 
however little verſed in ſcholaflick learning. Digby on Bodies. 
2  Scholaflickeducation, like a trade, does fo fix à man in a par- 


ticular way, that he is not fit to judge of any thing that lies out 


of that way. : wt Bures Theory. 
(̃42.) The favour. of propoſing there, in convenient fort, . 
whatſoever ye can object, which thing I have known them to 


grant, of ſchelafiick courteſy unto: ſtrangers, never. hath nor 
en.. 


ever will be denied you. 
Sir Francis Bacon was wont to ſay, that thoſe who left uſe- 

ful ſtudies: for uſeleſs. ſcholaftick ſpeculations, were like the 

Olympick gameſters, who abſtained from necellary labours, 


that they might be fit for nt ef. were not ſo. Bacon. 
Both ſides charge the other with idolatry, and that is a matter 
of conſcience, and not a ſcholaftick nicety. _ © Stullingfleet... 


Scno'LIasT. 2. . [ ſcholiafte,' Fr. ſcholiaſtes, Lat.] A wri- 
ter of 'explanatosF .nates.s 5 5. 8 
The title-of this ſatyr, in ſome ancient manuſcripts, was the 
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What Gellius or Stobaus.cogk: before, N 
Or chew'd by blind old Ach, o'er and err. 
ſer vation. 


 SCHO'LIUM. 


| Hereunto have I added a certain gloſs or [cholion, for the ex- 


Poſition of old words, and harder hraſes, which manner of 
Sloſſing and commenting will ſeem ſtrange in our a>?) 

| oP. my} 44 27 Fenſer. 

Some caſt all their metaphyſical and moral learning into the 

method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 

thoſe abſtracted or praQtical ſciences under theorems, problems, 

ſtulates, /cholzums, and corollaries. _ Waits, 

Scno'Ly. z./. [/chelie, Fr. ſchalium, Lat.] An explana- 

' tory note. This word, with the verb following, is, I 


fancy, peculiar to the learned Hooker, 


Ile therefore, - which made us to live, hath alſo taught us to 


pray, to the end, that ſpeaking unto the Father in the Son's 
own preſcript form, without 5 or gloſs of ours, we may be 
ſure that we utter nothing which God will deny. Hooker. 
That ſcholy had need of a very favourable reader, and a trac- 
table, that ſhould think it plain conſtruftion, when to be com- 
manded in the word, and grounded upon the word, are made, 


all one. | Hooker. 
To Scho x. v. 2. [from the noun.) To write expoſiti- 
Ons. ; 


The preacher ſhould want a text, whereupon to ſchely. 


|, p | Hooker. 
SCHOOL. . / ¶ ſchola, Lat. ecole, Fr ] 1. A houſe of diſ- 
 »cipline and inſtruction. 2. A place of literary education; 
an univerſity. 3. A ſtate of inſtruction. 4. Syſtem of 
doctrine as delivered -by particular teachers, 
age of the church, and form of theology ſucceeding that 
of the fathers: ſo called, becauſe this mode of treating 
religion aroſe from the uſe of academical diſputations. 
(I.) Their age the ſame, their inchnations too, 
And bred together in one ſch20. they grew, Dryden, 
(2.) My end being private, I have not expreſſed my con- 
ceptions in the language of the ſchools. | Digby. 
Writers on that ſubjedt have turned it into a compoſition of 
hard words, trifles, and fubtiltics, for the mere uſe of the ſchools, 


and that only to amule men with empty ſounds, Watts. 
(3-) The calf breed to the rural trade, | 
Set him betimes to /chco/, and let him be 
Inftruted there in rules of huſbandry. Dryden. 


(4. ) No craz'd brain c-uld ever yet propound, 
Touching the ſoul, ſo vain and fond a thought; 

But fome among theſe maſter's have been found, 
Which in their /chools the ſelf-ſame thing had taught, 
Davies. 
Let no man be leſs confident in his faith, concerning the 
great bleſſings God deſigns in theſe divine myſteries, by reaſon 
of any difference in the ſeveral ſchools of Chriſtians concerning 
the conſequent bleſſings thereof. | Taylor. 
(J.) The firſt | wg of Chriſtian religien ſhould not be 
farced with ſchool points and private tenets, Sanderſon. 


A min may find an infinite number of propoſitions. in books 


of metaphyſicks, /chool divinity, and natural 1 and 
know as little of God, ſpirits, or bodies, as he did before. Lo. 


To School. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To inſtruct ; to 
train. 2. To teach with ſuperiority ; to tutor. 


Cas] Una her beſought to be ſo good 
As in her virtuous rules to ſchoo/ her knight. Fairy N. 
He's gentle, never ſchool d, and yet learned. Shakeſp. 


You” ſhall go with me; 
I have ſome private ſchooling for you both. Shakeſp. 
Couſin, ſchool yourſelf ; but for your huſband, 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious. Shakeſp, Mach, 
| School your child, | 

And aſk why God's anointed he revil'd. Dryden. 

If this be /choo/ins, tis well for the confiderer : I'll engage 
that no adverſary of his ſhall in this ſenſe ever ſchool him. Att. 


Scuo'or. nor. 2. J. [ſchool and boy.] A boy that” is in his 


rudiments at ſchool, / 


e 88 
eepteagh of idleneſs; though ig others of the ſeboligfs tis in | 
ibei giant the: Daaden. 
e 
 SCHO'LION. x. /. {Latin.] A note; an explanatory ob- 


he 


. ns, oo N 

PF Shaleſß. 

„He grins, ſnacks, ſhrugs, and ſuch an itch endures, 

3 rentices, or ſchoolbys, which do know 
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$4 b; e glaſſes of my fight, 


me gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. Donne. 
Once he had heard a ſchoolboy tell, | 
How Semele of mortal race | | 
By thunder died. | Swiſt, 


Scho'oLDay. . . [/chool and day.] Age in which youth 
is ſent to ſchool, | 5 Fa 
| —— — Is all forgot ? | 
* All ſchooldays friendſhip, childhood, innocence ? | Shate/p, 

SCHO'OLFELLOW. 2. / e bool and fellow.) One bred at 
the ſame ſchool. | | 

Thy flattring method on the youth purſue ; 
Join'd with his /choolfe/lowws by two and two : 
Perſuade them firſt to lead an empty wheel, | 

In length of time produce the lab'ring yoke, Dryden: 

The emulation of /choclfellows often puts life and induſtry 
into young lads. | | Locke, 

SCHO'OLHOUSE, 2. , [ſchool and houſe.] Houſe of diſei- 

pline and inſtruction. * | 

Fair Una gan Fidelia fair requeſt, + 
To have her knight unto her ſchcolhouſe plac'd. Spenſer, 

SCHO'OLMAN, #./. [ſchool and man.) 1. One verſed in 

the niceties and ſubtilties of academical diſputation. 2. 

A writer of ſcholaſtick divinity or philoſophy. 
(1.) The king, though no good /choo/man, converted one of 
them by diſpute. Bacon. 
Unlearn'd he knew no ſchoolman's ſubtle art; 
No language, but the language of the heart. Pope. 
(2.) If a man's wit be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find diffe- 
rences, let him ſtudy the ſchoolmen. | Bacon; 
To /choolmen I bequeath my doubtfulneſs, 
My ſickneſs to phylicians, | Donne. 
Men of nice palates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, as he was 
dreſt up by the ſchoolmen, Baker, 
Let ſubtle chien teach theſe friends to fight, + | 
More ſtudious to divide than to unite, | Pope. 
SCHOOLMA'STER, 2. /; [ſchool and maſter.) One who pre- 
ſides and teaches in a ſchool. | 
I, thy ſchoolnaſten, have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. Shakeſp. 
Adrian VI.. was ſometime rp to Charles V. Knolles. 
The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoricians lived 'till they were an 
hundred years old: and fo likewiſe did many of the gramma- 
rians and ſchoolmaſters, as Orbilius. | Bacon. 
A father may ſee his children taught, though he himſelf does 
not turn ſchoolmafter. South's Serm. 

SCHO'OLMISTRESS. #, .. [/choo] and miftreſs.J A woman 

who governs a ſchool. 5 
Such precepts I have ſelected from the moſt conſiderable 


which we have from nature, that exact ſchoolmiflreſs, Dryd. 
My ſchoolmiftreſs, like a vixen Turk, | 
Maintains her lazy huſband by our woik. | 

| Fines  Gay's What d'ye call it. 

SCHREIGHT. 2. /. [turdus viſcivorus.] A fiſh. Ainſ. 


SCI'AGRAPHY. 2. . | ſciagraphie, Fr. e e 1. 
| [In architecture.] The profile or ſection of a building, 
to ſhew the inſide thereof. Bailey. 2. [In aſtronomy.] 
The art of finding the hour of the day, or night, by 
the ſhadow of the fun, moon, or ſtars, Bailey. 
SciATHERICAL. adj. | c iateripue, Fr. owaInguO-,] 
SCIATHERICK. { Belonging to à ſun-dial. Dig. 
There were alfo, frem great antiquity, Nee or ſun- 
dials, by the ſhadow of a ſtile or gnomon denoting the hours; 
an invention aſcribed unto Anaxamines by Pliny. Broaun. 
SCIA'TICA, c x. ſ. | ſciatique, Fr. /chiadica paſſio, Lat.] 
SCTA'TICK. $ The hip gout, | © | 
Which of your hips has the moſt profound ſciatica? Shak. 


Thou cold ſciatica, | 


Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt -i 
As lamely as their manners, 


Sbaleſp. Timon. 
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The Scythians, uſing continual riding, were generally mo- ScrnTtiLUa'TION. ./ [ſcintillatio, Lat. from Sinti. bare. ] 


4 


© leſted with the ſciatica, or hip gout.  Brow?'s Fulg. Err. The act of ſparkling ; ſparks emitted, | |. 
Ne.ack'd with ſciatick, martyr'd, with the ſtone, Theſe ſcintillations are not the accenſion of the aw upon the 
Will any mortal let himſelf alone? Fefe. colliſion of two hard bodies, but rather the fo flame u- 
Scisric AT, adj. [from ſcjatica ] Afflicting the hip. ences diſcharged from the bodies collided. Beroun. 
In obſtinate ſciatical pains, bliſtering and cauteries have He ſaith the planets ſcintillation is not ſeen, becauſe of their 
been found effectual, © Arbuthnot. propinquity. | Slanv. cep. 


SCIENCE. »./ [ ſcience, Fr. ſcientia, Lat.] 1. Know- Scio'tisr, 2. , ſcielus, Lat.] One who kiiows many 
| ledge. 2. Certainty grounded on demonſtration. 3. things ſuperficially. Ty OS gs 1 
Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. 4. Any was this vain. idolizing of authors which gave birth to 
art or ſpecies of knowledge. 5. One of the ſeven liberal that ſilly vanity of impertinent citations : theſe rĩdiculous foole-- 
arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, mufick, ries ſignify _ to the more generous diſcerners, but the pe- 
geometr ; aſtronomy. „ l | | dantry of the a ſcioliſts. 4 | Gland. Scep. 1 7 
(1.) If we conceive God's ſight or ſcience, before the creati- Theſe paſſages were enough to humble the preſumption of 
on to be extended to all and every part of the world, ſeeing Our modern ſciolifts, if their pride were not as great as their i” 
every thing as it is, his preſcience or foreſight of any action of _ NOrance, ; : | * 8 Tem . 
mine, or rather his ſcience or ſight, from all eternity, lays no Sor'oraws. adj. [ſciolus, Lat.] Superficially or imperfett- 
_ neceſſity on any thing to come to paſs, more than my ſeeing the Iy knowing. Not uſed, - Win dt e 
ſun move hath to do in the moving of it. Hammond. I could with theſe ſcivloas zelotiſts had more judgment Joined! 
The indiſputable mathematicks, the only ſcience Heaven hath with their zeal. e n eee Hoe #4Gel, 
yet vouchſated humanity, have but few votaries among the ſlaves Scio'Macny. . [/chiamachir, Fr. oxic and jiaxn.) Bat- 
of the Stagirite. | Glanv. Sce/fis. tle with a ſhadow, This ſhould be written ſciamac hy. 
(2.) So you arrive at truth, though not at ſcience. Berkley. To avoid this ſciomachy, or imagmary combat of words, let 
(3. ) Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury of the me know, fir, what you mean by the name of tyrant ? Conuley. 
fancy which cannot contain itſelf within the bounds of reaſon. Sci oN. x , ſcion, Fr.] A ſmall twig taken ſrom one 
Dryden. tree to be engrafted into another. . 


(4. ) No ſcience doth make known the firſt principles, where- Sweet maid, we marry 
on it buildeth ; but they are always taken as plain and manife! A gentle ſcion to the SH Book 
m themſelves, or as proved and granted already, ſome former And metre contains bien of baſer kind; 
knowledge having made them evident. Hooker. By bud of nobler race.  Shakeſp. Nint. Tale. 
Whatſoever we may learn by them, we only attain according March is drawn in his left hand bloſſoms, and ſcions upon 
to the manner of natural ſciences, which mere diſcourſe of ig arm. | "2 1 
wit and reaſon findeth out. Hooker. The ſcions are beſt of an old tree. Mort. Hujb. 
— ] preſent you withn man © SCIRE FA'CIAS. n. , [Latin.) A writ judicial, in law, 
e as os MANIC, X _ moſt commonly to call a man to ſhew cauſe unto the 
To inſtru her fully in thoſe 1 26 | HS Shakeſp. | ke * f * 
( 5.) Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, court, whence, it is ſent, why execution of a judgment 
And though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſev'n. Poe. Paſſed ſhould not be made. This writ is not. granted be- 
Scit'NnTIAL adj. [from ſcience.] Producing ſcience. fore a year and a day is paſſed, after the judgment given. 
From the tree her ſtep the turn'd ; | | | Coxoel. | 
But firſt low reverence done, as to the pow'r __ Sc1'ss1BLE, adj. [from ſciſſus, Lat.] Capable of being ö 
That dwelt within; whoſe preſence had infus d divided ſmoothly by a ſharp edge. | 
Into the plant /czential ſap, deriv'd 172 | The differences of impreſſible and not ĩmpreſſible, ſciſſihle and | 
| From nectar, drink of gods. Milton's Par. Le. not ſeiffible, and many other paſſions of matter, are plebeian f 
SCIENT1'FICAL, 0 adj. ¶ Iſcieutiſigue, Fr. ſcientia and facio, notions. | | Bacon. i| 
SCIENTI'FICK, J Lat.] Producing demonſtrative know- Sc1'ss1LE. adj. [/ciffile, Fr. ſciſſilis, Lat] Capable of be- i 
ledge producing certainty, + | Ste ing cut or divided ſmoothly by a ſharp edge. | 
atural philoſophy proceeding from ſettled prineiples, there- Animal fat is a fort of amphibious ſubſtance, ſci/ile, like a f 
in is expected a ſatisfaction from ſTzentifical progreſſions, and ſolid, and reſolveable by heat. Arbuthn. 
ſuch as beget a ſure or rational belief, : Sc1'ss810Nn; #,/. | ſciffton, Fr, ſciſſo, Lat] The act of 
| | Brauns Vulgar Errours. cutting. | | 
| No where are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating Nerves may be wounded by ſciſſon or pvncture: the former 
| an fraught with all kind of ſcientifical knowledge. we way they are uſually cut through, and wholly ceaſe from action. 


£5 | 5 | . 5 Wiſem. Sur , 
200 000 w_ 2 2 1 * 4 foreign wage nor has any go1/sg08. a. ſ. [This word is variouſly written, i. un. 
ſeientifick evidence that there is ſuch a country, but by report, poſed to be derived by different writers; of whom ſome 


which can produce no more than.a moral certainty ; that is, a . 7 5 el g en Jo: - 
very high probability, and ſuch as there can be no reaſon to ex- Wilte ciſors, from cacdo, or incide; rs /ciffors, from 


cept againſt, | | South, Seindo ; and ſome ci/ars, cizars,. or ſcilſars, ciſeaux, Fr.] : | | | 
The ſyſtems of natural philoſophy that have obtained, are to A ſmall pair of ſheers, or blades moveable on a pivot, and | 

be read more to know the hypotheſes, than with hopes to gain intercepting the thing to be cut. 678 

there a comprehenſive, ſcientiſical, and ſatisfactory knowledge His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of ſire; 
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of the works of nature. Locke. And ever, as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
SCr1ENTI'FICALLY: adv. [from ſcjentifieal.] In fuch a Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 
manner as to produce knowled ge. 5 My maſter preaches patience to him, and the vrhile 
Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, becauſe it is eaſier to be- His man with ſeilſart nicks him for a fool. .  Shakeſp, 
lieve than to be ſcientifically inftrufted. . Locke. Wanting the /ciſars, with theſe hands I'll tear, | | 
ScrmiTar, . J. | [See CIMETE K.] A ſhort ſword with If that obſtruct my flight, this load of hair. Prior. 


| When the lawyers. and tradeſmen brought extravagant bills 
a convex edge. * js * ow ren. 
e with Greekiſh wine to-night,. a _ __ of Jeans in his pocket, with * be 
<= Which with my ſcinitar I'll cool to-morrow. ©. Shaleſ. „ would mip à quanterat a yard off nice.... 1  Arbutbr. 
7 80 | ; : SerssuRE 1. f. | ciſſum, Lat.] A crack * arent: a 11. 
Scixk. 2. // A caſt calf. Ainſworth. In Scotland and 1 * 335% pane? dd: 4 ; 4 
in London they call it fin. 5 5 . I om me 3: Met 
3 r 55 . The breach ſeems like the ſciſſares and ruptures of an earth- - 
To SCINTTLLATE, v. 3. [ſcintillo, Lat] To ſparkle ; to quake, and threatens to ſwallow all that attempt to cloſe it, and 
emit ſparks, GY 1 e IPRT 7 80 reſer ves its eure only for omnipotenſe. Decay of Fiety, . 
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coats of. the eye. a4: 
tunicles 


© which harden and canola th, part they are apple 


N to. % N N * | . | | ui ncy. 
Ze $CoAT»._J, v. g. Toſtop a wheel by putting a ſtoye'or 
Scorch. J piece of wood under it before.  _- Bailey. 


Ta, SCOFF. v. . [/choppen, Dutch.] To treat with inſo- 
lent-ridicule ; to treat with contumelious language: with 


Of two noblemen of the Weſt of England, the one was 
given to /coff, but kept ever royal cheer in his houſe ;.the other 


. would aſk of thoſe that had been at his table, tell truly, was 


- 
my * 
* 


there never a flout or dry blow given? | . TROES Bacon. 
There is no greater argument of a light and inconſiderate 


4 ſes, dine rophanely to ſeoff at religion. Tillatſun. 


—— uch is love, OF. 
And ſuch the laws of his fantaſtick empire, 

The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, + 
And ſcoffs at the vain wiſdom of the wiſe. | Rowe. 
Scorr. z. /. [from the verb.] Contemptuous ridicule ; 

expreſſion of ſcorn ; contumelious language. | 


Our anſwer therefore to their reaſons 18 no; to their ſooff, | 


nothing. "Hooker. 


With ſcoffs and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 


In open market- place produc'd they me. 


How could men ſurrender up their reaſon to flattery, more 


abuſive. and reproachful than the rudeſt ſ c and the ſharpeſt 


invectives? 2 5 South. 
Some little ſouls, that have got a ſmattering of aſtronomy or 
chemiſtry, for want of a due acquaintance with other ſciences, 
make a Jcoff at them all, in. compariſon. of their favourite 
eine 0701 is | | Watts. 


er; contumelious reproacher. 
Sell hen you can; you are not for all markets.: 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer; | 
Foul is the moſt foul, being found to be a ſcaffer. Shak. 
Divers have herded themſelves amongſt theſe profane ſcoFers, 
not that they are convinced by their reaſons, but terrified by 
their contumelies. ; Gowernm. of the To gus. 
Confider what the apoſtle tells theſe coffers ey were igno- 
rant of, not that there was a deluge ; but he tells them, that 
they were ignorant that the heayens  and:the earth of old were 
ſo and fo conſtituted. Burn. Theory of the Barth. 
Sco'erIncGLY. adv. [from /coffing.) In contempt ; in ri- 
dicule. | 3 | 
Ariſtotle applied this hemiſtick /cofirgly to the ſycophants at 
Athens. 5 | | Broome. 
To SCOLD. v. 2. [ ſeholden, Dutch.] To quarrel clamo- 
rouſly and rudely. | 1 | 
Pardon me, *tis the firſt time that ever 


I'm forc'd to ſcold. ED Shake/þ. Coriol. 
The one as fa nous for a ſcolding tongue, | 
As the other isfor beauteous modeſty. Shakeſp. 


They attacked me, ſome with piteous moans, others grin- 
ning and only ſhewing their teeth, others renting, and others 


ſeolding and reviling. Stillingfl, 
For gods, we are by Homer told, | 
Can in celeſtial language /cold. Sift. 


4 


Scolding and. curſing are her common converſation. Swift, 
Sor b. 2. /. [from the verb.] A clamorous, rude, mean, 
low, foul- mouthed woman. | . to 
A fhrew in domeſtick life, is now become a ſcold in poli- 
«© Wo. Adiſons Free Yer. 
- + Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets ; | 
Now ſinging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between; 
Scolds anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds. | - Swift, 
Sco'LLOP. n, / | Written properly ſcallop.]' A pectinated 
ſhell-fiſh, | Td 3 60} | 


ne © derotique, Fr. c-! Herd; ScoropulnDe x: 


Sco'rrgr. 2. , [from of. ] Inſolent ridiculer ; ſaucy ſcorn- 


bottom to a level. | Sn | 
Thoſe carbuncles the Indians will ſcoop, ſo as to hold above a 
© Arbuthnot on Coins, 
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verſation. 


* 


SCONCE, . /, [/chantz, Germ.] 1. A fort; a b 

The head: perhaps as being the acropolis, or citadel of 
the body. A low word. 3. A penfile candleſtick, ge- 
nerally with a looking-glaſs to reflect the light. 4, A 


mulct, or fine. 


\ 


L Eftrange. 
ulwark. 2. 


5 Such fellows are perfect in the great commanders names, 
and they will learn you by rote where ſervices were done; at 
ſuch and ſuch a ſconce, at ſuch a breach. Shak. Henry V. 


„ "Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to knock him 


about the /conce with a dirty ſhovel, and will not tell him of his 


action of battery | 
3.) Golden ſconces hang upon the walls, 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Jo light the coltly ſuppers and the balls. Dryd« Lucret. 


Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce's height, 


Clapp'd his glad wings, and ſat to view the fight, Pope. 
Put candles into ſconces. Swifts Direct. to the Butler. 


To SCONCE. v. a, [A word uſed in the univerſities, and de- 
rived plauſibly by Skinner, whoſe etymologies are gene- 


rally rational, froſb ſconce, as it ſignifies the head; to 
ſconce being to fix a fine on any one's head.] To mulct; 


to fine. A low word which ought not to be retained. 


ate ſp. en. VI. Scoop. 2. /. [/cheepe, Dutch.] 1. A kind of large ladle; 


a veſſel with a long handle uſed to throw out liquor. 2. 


Perhaps it ſhould be /avoop. 


A chirurgeon's inſtrument. 3. A ſweep; a ſtroke. 


(.) They turn :upſide down hops on malt-kilns, when al- 
moſt dry, with a /coop. | Mortumer's Huſbandry. 
(2-) Endeavour with thy ſcoop, or fingers, to force the ſtone 


(3.0 — Oh hell-kite ! 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 


f outwards. Sharp's Surgery. 


At one fell ſcaop ! Sbal. Macbeth, 


To Scoop. v. 4. ¶ ſchoepen, Dutch. ] 1. To lade out. 


2. 


This word ſeems to have not been underſtood by T hom/on. 
3. To empty by lading. 4. To carry off, ſo as to leave 
the place hollow. 5. To cut into hollowneſs or depth. 


(1.) — As by the brook he ſtood, 


He ſcoop d the water from the cryſtal flood, Dryden An. 


(2.) Melted Alpine ſnows 
The mountain ciſterns fill, thoſe ample ftores 
-Of water ſcoop'd among the hollow rocks. 


Scanty of waters, when you ſcoo/ d it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 


Did he not daſh th* untaſted moiſture from "76 ? 


(3+) If ſome +penvurious ſource by chance appear'd, 


Addi ſon. 


(4.) A ſpectator would think this circular mount had been 


actually ſcocped out of that hollow ſpace. 


Spectator. 


Her fore · feet are broad, that ſhe may ſcoop away much earth 


at a time. 
To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 
A forky ſtaff we dext'rouſly apply d, 
Which, in the fpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 


Addiſon. 


Audi. 


(J.) Whatever part of the harbour they ſcoop in, it has an in- 
fluence on all the reſt; for the ſea immediately works the whole 


pint. | | 
1 It much conduces how to ſcare 
The little race of birds, that hop 
From ſpray to ſpray, Hock ius the coſtlieſt fruit, 
nſatiate, undilfurb: a ck, 
Ik The genius of the place - 
Or helps th* ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, _ 
Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale,” 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Phillips. 


Pope, | 
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Soc „ / [from 8 ot 8 

| SCOPE. „n. . ſcopus, Latin,] 1. Aim; intention; drilt. 
2. Thing aimed at; mark ; final end. 3. Room; ſpace; 
amplitude of intellectual view. 4. Liberty; freedom 
from reſtraint. 80 Liberty beyond juſt limits - licenſe, 
6. Act of riot; 1a 

out of uſe, except in the three firſt ſenſes. 


# 
* 
* 
2 


* 


(..) Your ſcope 1s as mine own, 4 
So to inforce or qualify the laws, 


As to your ſoul ſeems; good, Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mee. 


His coming hither hath no farther ſcope s 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 

-_ Infranchiſement immediate on his knees. Shak. Rich, II. 

Had the whole cee of the author been anſwerable to his title, 

he would have only undertaken to prove what every man is con- 

vinced of; but the drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our com- 

paſſion towards the rebels. 8440 Eg et 

(2.) The ſcope of all their pleading againſt man's authority is 

to overthrow ſuch laws and conſtitutions in the church, as de- 

pending thereupon, if they ſhould therefore be taken away, 


would leave neither face nor memory of church to continue long 
; Hooker rs 


Hubberd's Tale. 


in the world. 
Now was time | 
To aim their counſels to the faireſt ſcope. 
We ſhould impute the war to the ſcope at which it aimeth. 
| Raleigh. 


He, in what he counſels, and in what excels, 
Miſtruſtful, grounds his courage on deſpair, 
And utter diſſolution, as the ſcope © 
Of. all Mo ants or | 
(3.) An heroick poet is not tied to a bare repreſentation of 

what is true, but that he might let himſelf looſe to viſionary 
objects, which may give him a freer ſcope for imagination. 


Dryden. 


Theſe theorems being admitted into opticks, there would be 
ſcote enough of handling that ſcience voluminouſly, after a new 
manner; not only by teaching thoſe things which tend to the 
perfection of viſion, but alſo by determining mathematically all 
kinds of phenomena of colours which could be produced by re- 
fraction. | 1 8 ewton's Opticks. 

(4-) If this conſtrain them to grant that their axiom is not to 
take any place, ſave in thoſe things only where the church hath 
larger ſcope, it reſteth that they ſearch out ſome ſtronger reaſon. 


| Hooker. 
Ab, cut my lace aſunder, 
That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, | 
Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead killing news. Shakeſp. 
(5+) Sith 'twas my fault to give the people ſcope, - 
*T would be my tyranny to ſtrike and gall them, | | 
For what I bid them do. Sbateſp. 


— Being moody, give him line and ſcope, 
Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 


Confound themſelves with working. Shakeſþp. Henry IV. 


(6.) As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 
So every ſcope, by the immoderate uſe, | 


Turns to reſtraint, . Shakeſp. 


(7.) The ſcopes of land granted to the firſt adventurers were 
too large, and the liberties and royalties were too great for ſub - 


jects. 5 © Dawes on Ireland. 
Sco'eruLous. adj. [ ſcopuloſus, Latin. ] Full of rocks. 
| 5 | Dit. 


Scox BUT ICATL. I 2. J. | ſcorbutique, Fr. from ſcorbutus, 
ScorBu'TiCk. J Lat.] Diſeaſed 8 ſcurvy. 

| A. perſon about forty, of a full and ſcorbutical body, having 

broke her (kin, endeavoured the curing of it; but obſerving the 

ulcer ſanious, I propoſed digeſtion. | 
Violent purging hurts ſcorbutick conſtitutions ; lenitive ſub- 

ſtances relieve, . Arbuthnot, 


| ScorBU'TICALLY. adv. {from ſcorbutical.] With tendency 


to the ſcurvy ; in the ſcurvy. -- 3 | 
A woman of forty, ſcarbutically and hydropically affected, 
having a ſordid ulcer, put herſelf into my hand. Camel 


Sconce. . J. This word is uſed by Spen/er for diſcourſe, _ 


or power of reaſon. In imitation perhaps of the Italians, 
| — icy vigour reſted in his mind, ” 


Ily. - 7. Extended quantity, 8. It is 


Addiſon. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Wiſeman. 
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? And recompenſecl him with. a hetter coca N 5 boat 
Weak body well is chang'd for mind's redoubled fore, 


eon 290% 6 mien 1 4fT) 1 78 Fairy Queen; 
To SCORCH.  v. a. [peopened, Sax, burnt,] | 1. 4 byra 
ſuperficially.” 2. I been, 
(1+) Fire ſcorcheth in froſty weather. Bacon Nat; Hiſt. 
The ladies ga{p'd; and ſcarcely con'd reſpire; + a2; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire; 
The fainty knights-were,/corch'd, 85 bt 
(2.) Power was given to,/corch men with fire, 
The ſame that left thee by the cooling ſtream, 


* 


Safe from ſun's heat; but ſcoreh d with beauty's beam. 


* 
2 


Re v. Xvi. 8. 


Vou look with ſuch contempt on pain, e 

That languiſhing you conquer more: | 

So lightnings which in ſtorms appear, 

Scorch more than when the ſkies are clear. Waller. 
The ſame beams that ſhine, ſcorch too. South; 

e — 1 rave, | | 
And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, | 
Fly round the fire that ſcorches me to 1 Dryden, 


He, from whom the nations ſhould receive 
Juſtice and freedom, lies himſelf a flave ; 
Tortur'd by cruel change of wild defires, 
Laſh'd by mad rage, and feorch'4 by brutal fires Prior. 
To SCORCH. v. #, To be burnt ſuperficially ; to be dried 


The ſwarthy Africans complain 
To ſee the.chariot of the ſun 
So nigh their ſcorching country run, - Roſcommon. 
The e was made in Autumn, and the hunting followed 


properly, when the heats of that ſcorching country were de- 


clining. Dryden. 
Scatter a little mungy ſtraw or fern amongſt your ſeedlings, 
to prevent the roots from ſcorching, and to receive the moiſture 
that falls. 5 Mortimer Huſbandry. 
ScorCninc Fennel. u. J. A plant. 
SCO'RDIUM. . J. [Latin.] An herb. 
SCORE. . /. [ fora, Iſlandick, a mark, cut, or notch.) 
1. A notch or long inciſion. 2. A line drawn. 3. An 
account, which, when writing was leſs. common, was 
kept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk. 4. Ac- 
count kept of ſomething paſt ; an epoch ; an era. 5. 
Debt imputed, 6. Reaſon ; motive. 7. Sake; account; 
relative motive, 8. Twenty. I ſuppoſe, becauſe twenty, 
being a round number, was diſtinguiſhed on tallies by a 
long ſcore. 9. A /ong in Score. The words with the 
muſical notes of a ſong annexed. | 
(1.) Our forefathers had no other books but the ſcore and the 
_ tally : thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed. Shateſp. Hen. VI. 
| He's worth no more: | | 


Does not the air feed the flame? And does not the flame warm 
and enlighten the air? Does not the earth quit ſcores with all the 
elements, in the fruits that iſſue from it? | 4+ $534. 4+: Seafh, 

(4.) Univerſal deluges have ſwept all away, except two or 
three perſons who begun the world again upon a new ſcore. 

| pr VE | 55 Tillotſon. 

(5. ) That thou do'ſt love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores away 
From the great compt. Shakeſp. All's well that ends ævell. 
(6.) He had been prentice to a brewer, 5 
But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the ſame ſcore. | 
A lion, that had got a politick fit gf ſickneſs, wrote the fox 


word how glad he ſhould be of his company, upon the ſcore of 
ancient friendſhip, Hrs | NT Fay hon 
If your terms are moderate, we'll never break off upon that 
ſcore. ; | | Collier on Pride. 
(7.) You act your kindneſs on Cydaria's ſtore. Dryden. 
Kings in Greece were d. by their people upon the ſcore of 
their arbitrary proceedings: an {21 Swift. 


8.) How many ſcore of miles may we well id. 
Twixt hour and hour? Ska. Cymbeline, 
The fewer ſtill you name, you wound the more 


Bond is hut one; a 91.91 3h fa; Tape. | 


„ 


Ainſcvortb. 


(3. | | 
They fay he parted well, and paid his ſcore. Sbaleſp. Mach. + 
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For ſome ſcores of lines there is a perfect abſence of that ſpirit 


R of poely; . al,. 


D Stokf. v. 4. 1. To ſet down as a debt. 2. To impute ; 
. 14 . 


to charge. 3. To mark by a line 
as (2 Madam, I know wren 
1 e net nle— ten, 1 
e our follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot Tos 'em on the finge y 
Unleſs each vice in ſhort-hand they indite, 
Ev'n as notcht prentices whole ſermons write. 
( 3.) Haſt thou appointed where the moon ſhould riſe, 
And with her purple light adorn the ſkies? 
Seor'd out the bounded ſun's obliquer ways, | 
That he on all might ſpread his equal rays? Sandys. 
SCO'RIA. n. ,. [Latin.] Droſs; recrement. | 
The ſcoria, or vitrified part, which moſt metals, when heated 
or melted, do continually protrude to the ſurface, and which, by 


covering the metals in form of a thin glaſſy ſkin, cauſes theſe 


colours, is much denſer than water. ' Newton's Opticks. 


Sco'x1ous. adj. [from /coria, Latin.] Droſſy; recremen. 


— | X | | 
By the fire they emit many droſſy and ſcorious parts. Brown. 


To SCORN. v. a, [ /chernen, Dutch; eſcorner, French.] 


To deſpiſe; to ſlight; to revile ; to vilify; to con- 
temn, 
My friends ſcorn me; but mine eye poureth out tears unto 
_ God. | SF - Fob; xvi. 20, 
To ScorN. v. 2. 1. To ſcoff; to treat with contumely. 
2. To diſdain; to think unworthy. 3. To deſpiſe ; to 
contemn. 4. To neglect; to diſregard. © 
(1.) He ſaid mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And now, I am remember'd, ſcorr'd at me. Shakeſþ. 
Our ſoul is filled with the ſcorning of thoſe that are at eaſe, 
and with the contempt of the proud. P/al. exxili. 4. 
(. 2.) I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray | 
Hover o'er the new-born day, 
With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 
As if he ſcorn'd to think of night. 
Fame, that delights around the world to firay, 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way. Pope's Statius. 
3.) Surely he ſcorneth the ſcorner, but he giveth grace unto 
the lowly. Prov. 
Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 
And ſeal thee fo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 
'The facil gates of hell too ſlightly barr'd. Milton. 
(4.) This my long ſufferance and my day of grace, 
They who negle& and ſcorn ſhall never tafte ; 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more. Milton. 
SCORN, . { 1900, old Fren. from the verb.] 1. Con- 
tempt ; ico 
ridicule 3 thing treated with contempt 3. 7% think 


SCoRN. To diſdain; to hold unworthy of regard. Not 


now in uſe. 4. To /augh to Scoxn. To deride as con- 
temptible. 
(..) We were better parch in Africk's ſun, 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes. Shakeſp. 
Why ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in ſcorn ? 
Scorn and deriſion never come in tears. Shakes. 


If we draw her not unto us, ſhe will laugh us to ſcorn. Jud. 
Diogenes was aſked in ſcorn, What was the matter that philo- 


ſophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philoſophers ? He 
anſwered, Becauſe the one knew what they wanted, the others 
did not. | | | 


as expoled to ſcorn. : 
Every ſullen frown and bitter ſcorn, . 
But fann'd- the fuel that too faſt did burn. To 
(2.) Is it not a moſt horrid ingratitude, thus to make a corn 
of him that made us? . an v7, 
Numidia's Fare a ſcorn among the nations 
ublick vows. | + Addiſon's Cato. 


Bacon. 


For breach o 


3 If he do fully prove himſelf the honeſt ſhepherd Menal- 
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Craſhaw. 


flight; act of contumely. 2. Subject of 


| | Bacon. 
Wbhoſoever hath any thing in his perſon that induces contempt, 

hath alſo a perpetual ſpur to reſcue himſelf from ſcorn : there- 
fore all deformed perſons are bold, as being on their own defence 


Dryden. j 
Tillotſon, 
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eas his brother and heir, I know no reaſon why you ſhould think 
| ſcorn of him. EW Oo RL 
.*. "Unto thee will I cry, O Lord: think no ſcorn' of me, left if - 
thou make as tho thou heareſt not, I become like them that go 
down into the pit. Peĩſal. xxviii. 1 
(. 4.) He that fitteth in the heavens ſhall laugh them to ſcorn; 
the Lord ſhall have them in deriſion. Pſalms. Com. Pray. 
Sco'rneR. 2. from ſcorn.) 1. Contemner; deſpiſer. 
2. Scoffer; ridiculer. . ee J 
(1.) They are very active, vigilant in their enterpriſes, pre- 
fk 1 176 and ha corners of death. . on Ireland, 
(2.) The ſcorner ſhould conſider, upon the fight of a cripple, 
that it was only the diſtinguiſhing mercy of Heaven that kept 


him from being one too. | 5 L'Eſtrange. 
They, in the ſcorner's or the judge's ſeat, 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. Prior. 


Sco'gNFUL. adj. F aj and full.] 1, Contewptuous ; in- 
ſolent ; diſdainful. 2. Acting in defiance. 
(1. TH enamour'd deity 
The [Henry damſel ſhuns, | 


Dryden. 
( 2.) With him I ver the hills had run, 3 
Scornful of Winter's froſt and Summer's ſun. A. 
Sco'RkNFULLY. adv. [ from /cornful. } Contemptuouſly ; 
inſolently. | 
He us'd us ſcornfully : he would have ſhew'd us | 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for's country. Shak. 


The facred rights of the Chriſtian church are ſcornfully 
trampled on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of main- 
taining them. $  Atterbury's Sermons. 

Sco'RPION. 2. J [ ſcorpion, Fr. ſcorpio, Lat.] 1. A reptile 
much reſembling a ſmall lobſter, but that his tails ends in 
a point with a very venomous ſting, 2. One of the ſigns 

of the zodiack. 3. A ſcourge ſo called from its cruelty. 
4: [Scorpius, Latin. } A fea fiſh. Ainſworth... 
(1.) Well, fore-warning winds | 
Did: ſeem to ſay, ſeek not a ſcorpron's neſt. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife. Shakeſp. Macb. 

(2.) The ſqueezing crab and ſtinging ſcorpion ſhine. 
| | + > 64 RINEN 
([ (43.) My father hath chaſtiſed you with whips, but I will 
chaſtiſe you with ſcorprons. 1 Kings, xii. 11. 


ScorPion Sena. 3. J. [emerus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
ScoRPION Groſs. 
Sco/Rpion's Tail. . { Herbs. Ain ſcvorth. 


ScolR ION Wort, | 
Scor. x. J. [&cot, Fr.] 1. Shot; payment. 2. Scor and 
Lot. Pariſh payments. ee, 
(2.) Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot. 
had paid me ſcot and lot too. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
Protogenes, hiſtorians note, 
Liv'd there a burgeſs, 2 and lot. Prior. 
The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, as well as 
thoſe that pay ſcot and lot, for about theſe fix. months, is, Whe- 
ther they would rather be governed by a prince that is obliged by 
law to be good, or by one who, if he pleaſes, may plunder or 
impriſon? | Adadiſon. 
SCOTFREE. adj. Without ſcot or mul&; unhurt ; znpune. 
To SCOTCH, v. a. To cut with ſhallow incifions. _ 
He was too hard for him directly: before Corioli, he ſcotche: 
and notcht him like a carbonado, Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
SCOTCH, 2. J. [from the verb.] A flight cut; a ſhallow 
inciſion, *' VNN 
We ll beat em into bench- holes: I have yet room for ſix. 
ſcotches more. Fhbhaleſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
Give him four ſcotches with a knife, and then put into his belly. 
and theſe ſcotches ſweet herbs. |  Walton's Angler. 
SCOTCH Collops, or Scotched Collgps. u. J. [from To ſeotch, 
or cut.] Veal-cut into ſmall piece. : | 
ScoTCH Hoppers. u. J. A play in which boys hop over tines 
or ſcotches in the 3 | pig | 
Children being indifferent to any thing they can do, dancing 
and ſcotch hoppers would be the ſame thing to them. Locke. 
SCO'TOMY, n./; [oxirupa,) A dizzineſs or ſwimming in 
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me head, cauſing dimneſs of ſight, wherein external ob. 


$co'TTERING. A provincial word which denotes, in Here- 
fordſhire, a cuſtom among the boys of burning a wad of 
peaſeſtraw at the end of harveſt. _ „„ ae. . 
Sco'veL. / | /ſcopa, Lat] A ſort of mop of clouts for 
ſweeping an oven; a maulkin, Ainſ. and Bailey. 
Sco'unDREL. . . ſcondaruolo, Italian, a hider, Sinner. ] 
A mean raſcal ; a low petty villain, A word rather lu- 
dicrous. : | 1 4 
| Now to be baffl'd by a ſcoundrel, 
An vpſtart ſect' ry, and a mungrel. Hudibras. 


Scoundrel; as theſe wretched Ombites be, 
Canopus they exceed in luxury. Tate. 


So, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 
Go, and pretend your family is young; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. Pope. 
To SCOUR. . a. | Kurer, Daniſh ; ſeheuren, Dutch.) r. 
To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean the 
ſurface. 2. To purge violently. 3. To cleanſe ; to 
bleach; to whiten ; to blanche. 4. To remove by 
ſcouring. 5. To range about in order to catch or drive 
away ſomething ; to clear away. 6. To paſs ſwiftly 
over. | 0 
(I.) I were better to be eaten to death with a ruſt, than 
to be /cour'd to nothing with perpetual motion.  Shakeſp. 
By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall increaſe, | 
And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. Dryden's Zn, 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part | 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Diden. 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter of a pound of 
ſoap and ſand to ſcour the rooms. | Arbuthnot. 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſcour d. SG A 


(3.) In ſome lakes the water is ſo nitrous, as if foul clothes 


be put into it, it ſcoureth them of itſelf ; and, if they ſtay, the 
moulder away ; 
A. garden-worm ſhould be well ſcoured eight days in moſs, 


before you fiſh with him. Walton's Angler. 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 
The new ſcour'd manteau, and the {lattern air. Gay. 


(4.) Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcouring faults; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, | 
As in this king, 8 5 Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Il will wear a garment all of blood, 
And ſtain my favour in a bloody maſk, | | 
Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame with it. Shak. 
Then, in the clemency of upward air, | 
We'll /cour our ſpots, and the dire thunder's ſcar. Dryden. 
(5.) The kings of Lacedemon having ſet out ſome gallies, un- 
der the charge of one of their nephews, to ſcour the ſea of the 
pyrates, they met us. 6 | Sidney. - 
Divers are kept continually to ſcour theſe ſeas, infeſted greatly 
by pirates. | Sandys. 
If with thy guards thou ſcour ſt the ſtreets by night, 
And do'ft in murders, rapes, and ſpoils delight, 
Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear. Dryder. 
 (6.) = | — Sometimes | | . 
He ſours the right hand coaſt, ſometimes the left. Milton. 
Not half the number in their ſeats are found, 
But men and ſteeds lie grov' ling on the ground; 
The points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, 
The ſteeds without their riders ſcour the field, 


ScoſuxER. 2. J. [from ſcour.] 1. 
bing. 2. A purge, rough and quick, 3. One who runs 
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5. To run here and there. 6. To run with great esger- 
jects ſeem to turn round. — Ainfew. and Bailey. OY 


neſs and ſwiftneſs; to ſcamper. 


..) I keep his houſe, and was to wring, brew, bake, | Four, 
dreſs meat, and make the beds. - ' .. Shakeſp. 


(2.) Warm water is ſofter than cold ; for it ſcoureth better, 
? | 7% | 5 Bacon. 


(3.) Some apothecaries, upon ſtamping coloquintida, have 


been put into a great ſcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 


Convulſion and ſcouring, they ſay, do often cauſe one another. 


8 | Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
If you turn ſheep into wheat or rye to feed, let it not be too 
rank, leſt it make them ſcour. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
(4.) Barbaroſſa, ſcouring along the coaſt of Italy, ſtruck an 
exceeding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. Knolles. 
(5. ) The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 
Doth choak the air with duſt. Sbaleſp. Timon. 
(6.) She from him fled with all her pow'r, 
Who after her as haſtily *gan to ſcour. Fairy Queen. 
I ſaw men ſcour ſo on their way: Iey'd them | | 
Even to their ſhips. Shaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
Word was brought him, in the middle of his ſchemes, that 
his houſe was robbed; and fo away he ſcours to learn the truth. 
| 1 | | L'Eftrange. 
If they be men of fraud, they'll ſcour off themſelves, and 
leave thoſe that truſt them to pay the reckoning. L' Efirange. 
So four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor reigns, nor curbs, nor threat*ning cries they fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer, Dryden. 
As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the ſenſe, thoſe 
ſpirits, which are poſted upon the out-guards, immediately take 


the alarm, and ſcour off to the brain, which is the head quarters. 


- Swift at her call her huſband ſcour d away, 75 
To wreak his hunger en the deſtin'd Lauf Pope, 


ne that cleans by rub- 


ſwiftly. 


Bacon Nat. Hifi, SCOURGE. . /. [ eſcourgee, French; /coreggia, Italian; 
corrigia, Latin.] 1. A whip; a laſh; an inſtrument of 


diſcipline. 2. A puniſhment; a vindictive affliction. 
3. One that afflicts, haraſſes, or deſtroys. Thus Attila 
was called flagellum Dei. 4. A whip for a top. 

(x.) When he had made a ſcourge of ſmall cords, he drove 


them all out of the temple. Jobn, ii. 15. 
— The ſcourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 3 

Calls us to penance. Milton. 


( 2.)ĩ K.. What ſcourge for perju 
can hi dark monarchy — falſe . ? Shakeſp. 
See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 

That Heav'n finds means to kill your joys with love. Shakeſp. 

Famine and plague are ſent as 9 for amendment. 
2 Eſdras, 

) —— Is this the ſcourge of France? 

Is this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, | 

That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes? SH. H. VI. 

Such conquerors are not the favourites, but ſcourges of God, 


the inſtruments of that vengeance. ' Atterbury's Sermons. 
In all theſe trials I have born a part; . 
I was myſelf the ſcourge that caus'd the ſmart. Pope. 


— Immortal Jove, 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
Or bleſs a people willing to obey, 
But cruſh the nations with an iron rod; 11 
And every monarch be the ſcourge of God. Pope. 
(4+) If they had a top; the ſcourge ſtick and leather ſtrap 


The knights unhors d. © Dryden. ſhould be left to their own making. +! E 1A Locks. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rockꝰ's vaſt weight to throw, 6 To SCOURGE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To laſh with a 


The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla /cours the plain, 


Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along themain, 


| 3 3 Pope's Eſay on Criticiſm. 

To Sco ux. v. . 1. To perform the office of cleaning 
domeſtick utenſils. 2. To clean. 3. To be purged or 
lax ; to be diſeaſed with looſeneſs, 4. To rove; to range. 


5 
— 5 


He ſcourg d with m: | 
When a profeſſor 5 any religion is ſet up to be laughed at, 
2 | | | 


whip ; to whip. 2. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to chaſten ; 


to caſtigate with any puniſhment or affliction. 
2. ) The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 


Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Fhaleſp. K. Lear. 


Is it lawful for yo to ſcourge a Roman? 4s, xxli. 25. 
many a. ſtroke the indignant waves. Milton. 
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doors gate, 333 


4.) Seeing that thou haſt been ſcoured from Heaven, declare SCRAGG. 3. / [/eraghe, Dutch. ] Any thing chin or 


the mighty power of God. 2 Mac. iü. 34. 
He will /courge us for our iniquities, and will 3 
again. : 00. XIII. 5. 
Sco'urGER, 2. /. [from ſcourge.] One that ſcourges ; a 
puniſher or chaſtiſer. | | 


Tv ScoursE, v. a. To exchange one thing for another ; to 


ſwap, Ainſw. It ſeems a corruption of /cor/a, Ital. ex- 


change; and hence a hor/e ſcour/er. | 
ScouT. 2. / [| e/cout, French, fror ęſcauter; auſcultare, 


Latin, to liſten ; /co/ta, Italian.] One who is ſent privily 


to obſerve the motions of the enemy. 
Are not the ſpeedy ſcouts return'd again, 


That dogg'd the mighty army of the dauphan ? Shakeſp. 
— As when a ſcout, | 

Through dark and deſert ways with peril gone 

All night, at laſt, by break of cheerful dawn, , 

Obtains the brow of ſome high-climbing hill. Milton, 


This great veſſel may have leſſer cabins, wherein ſcouts may 
be lodged for the taking of obſervations. 
The ſcouts to ſev'ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coaſts. | Dryden's An. 
To Scour. v. u. [from the noun.] 1. To go out in order 
to obſerve the motions of an enemy privately. 2. To ri- 
dicule; to ſneer. This is a ſenſe unauthoriſed, and 
vulgar. | 3 | 
(1.) — Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions ; or with obſcure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning ſurprize. 
— As a hunted panther caſts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her liſt'ning ears to ſcout, 
So ſhe, to ſhun his toils, her cares employ d. 
Command a party out, 


With a ſtrict charge not to engage, but ſcout, * Dryden. 


Mikon, 


To ScowL. v.n. [rcylian, to ſquint, Saxon; ſkeela fig, to 


look ſour, Iflandick.] To frown ; to pout ; to look angry, 
ſour, or ſullen. | | | 

Miſo, her authority increaſed, came with ſcoauling eyes to de- 
liver a ſlavering good-morrow to the two ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring, brows, as ſhe would threat, 

She ſcoul'd and frowned with froward countenance. 
| ER OR, TEE Fairy Queen. 
Even ſo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did ſcow! on Richard. Shakeſp. Richard II. 
— | Not a courtier, N 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they ſcoaul at. 
The duſky clouds o'erfpread 
Heav'n's cheerful face, the low'ring element 
Scowls o'er the darken'd landſcape ſnow or ſhow'r. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 
With your dull influence? it is for you 
To fit and ſcozol upon night's heavy brow. 
oe In rueful gaze 
The cattle ſtand; and on the {coxulizeg heavens | 
Caſt a deploring eye.  Thomſon's Summer . 
ScowL. 2. J. {from the verb.] Look of ſullenneſs or diſcon- 
tent; gloom. | e 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the new - born day, ky 

With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 

As if he ſcorn'd to think of night; 
When a ruddy ftorm, whoſe /cow! 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night, 

To blot the newly-bloſſom'd light. 


Milton. 


Crafhaw. 


C raſhaw. 


$co'wr1 NGLY, adv, [from coul. With a frowning and aa 


{ullen look. 


To SC RA'BBLE, V, N. [krabbelen, fer affe lov, wo \ſohipe * 
ſeratch, Dutch.] To paw with the hands 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


very. ſcrap of paper loſt. 


_ lean, | © 
Scra'coep, adj, [This ſeems corrupted from cragged.] 
Rough; uneven ; full of protuberances or aſperities. 
Is there then any phyſical deformity in the fabrick of a hu- 
man body, becauſe our imagination can ſtrip it of its muſcles an 
ſkin, and ſhew us the ſcragged and knotty back- bone? 
9 | E: Bentley's Sermons. 
Sc eee, 45 W OR 1. Leanneſs; 
SCRA'GGINESS:. from. /craggy.] J marcour, 
2. Unevenneſs ; roughnels ; ruggedneſs. 
ScRa'coY. adj. [from ſcrag.] 1. Lean; marcid ; thin, 
2, [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rugged ; uneven, 
(̃ .) Such a conſtitution is eaſily known by the body being 
lean, warm, hairy, /craggy, and dry, without a diſeaſe, Arbu. 
( 2.) From a ſcraggy rock, whoſe prominence 
Half overſhades the ocean, hardy men, 
Fearleſs of rending winds and daſhing waves, 
Cut ſampire. | 


o 


Phillips, 


Wilkins. To SCRAMBLE. v. n. [The ſame with /crabble; ſcraffelen, 


Dutch.] 1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumultu- 
ouſly with the hands; to catch with haſte preventive of 
another; to contend tumultuouſly which ſhall catch any 
thing. 2. To climb by the.help of the hands: as, he 
ſcrambled up that rock, Fo | | 


(1.) England now is left 
To tug an LE and to part by th' teeth | 
The unow'd intereſt of proud ſwelling ſtate. Shakeſp. 
Of other care they little reck' ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearer's feaſt, | 
Milton. 


And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt, 
It is not to be finpoſed, that, when ſuch a tree was ſhaking, 
there would be no ſcrambling for the fruit. Stillingfleet. 
They mult have ſcrambled with the wild beaſts for crabs and 
nuts. | Ray on the Creation. 
ScrxAa'mBLE. 2. [from the verb.] 1, Eager conteſt for 
ſomething, in which one endeavours to get it before 
another. 2. Act of climbing by the help of the hands. 
(1.) As they were in the middle of their gambols, ſome body 
threw a handful of apples among them, that ſet them preſently 
together by the ears upon the /cramble. L*Eftrange. 
Becauſe the defire of money 1s conſtantly almoſt every where 
the ſame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater ſcarcity 
enhances its price and increaſes the ſcramble. Locke. 
SCRA'MBLER, 2. . from /cramble.] 1, One that ſcrambles. 
2. One that climbs by help of the hands. : 
(1.) Al: the little /cramblers after fame fall upon him, 
| | | Addiſon, 
To SCRANCH. v. 4. [ ſchrantzer, Dutch.] To grind 
ſomewhat crackling between the teeth, The Scots re- 


tain it. 


SCRra'NNEL. adj. [Of this word I know not the etymology, 


nor any other example. ] Vile; worthleſs, Perhaps 


grating by the ſound. 


When they liſt, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 


Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw. Milton. 


SCRAP. . J. [from ſcrape, a thing ſcraped or rubbed off.] 


1. A ſmall particle; a little piece; a fragment, 2. 
Crumb ; ſmall particles of meat left at the table. 3. A 
{mall piece of paper. This is properly /cr:p. . 
(1.) It is an unaccountable vanity to ſpend all our time raking 
into the ſcrabs and imperfe& remains of former ages, and ne- 
Zlecting the clearer notices of our own, Glanwille. 
Trencher eſquires ſpend their time in hopping from one great 
man's table to another's, only to pick up ſcraps and intelligence. 
Fg | L' Eftrange. 
Languages are to be learned only by reading and talking, and 
not by ſcraps of authors got by heart. . Locke. 
No rag, no ſcrab, of all the beau, or wit, 3 
That once ſo flutter'd, and that once ſo writ. Pate. 
I can never have too many of your letters; I am angry at 
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The contract) | nd with that baſe wretch, 
4 . of alms, and Folter'd with cold diſhes, | 
With ſcraps o' th court, is no contract. Shak, Cymbeline. 


* 


The attendants puff a court up beyond her bounds, for their 
own ſcraps and advantage, __.* | 1 | — 
A as On ſcraps of dogs let me be fed, 05 


My limbs uncover'd, and expos'd my head 


To bleakeſt colds. | Granville, 
What has he elſe to bait his traps, 
Or bring his vermin in, but fcraps ? 
The offals of a church diſtreſt, | 
A hungry vicarage at beſt. Swift, 


.) Pregnant with thouſand flits the ſcrap unſeen, 

And filent ſells a king, or buys a queen, Pabe. 

To SCRAPE. . 4. (reneopan, Saxon; /chrepen, Dutch; 
aſcripitigh, Erſe.] 1. To depriye of the ſurface by the 


light action of a ſharp inſtrument, uſed with the edge 


almoſt perpendicular. 2. To take away by ſcraping; to 

eraze. 3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh noiſe, 

4. To gather by great efforts; or penurious or trifling 
diligence. Io 

(.) Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than planed. 

| Maxon. 

(2.) They ſhall deſtroy the walls, and I will ſcrape her duſt, 

and make her like the top of a rock. | Ezek. xxvi. 4. 

Bread for a toaſt lay on the coals; and, if toaſted quite 


through, ſcrape off the burnt ſide, and ſerve it up. Sawift, 
3.) — The chiming clocks to dinner call; 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble hall. Pope. 


(4+). Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if, by 
avarice, he can ſcrape together ſo much as to make his peace, 
___ South, 


Unhappy thoſe who hunt for a party, and ſcrape together out 


of every author all tlioſe things only which fayour their own 
tenets. Watts. 


To SCRAPE. v. 2. 1. To make a harſhnoiſe. 2. To play 
ill on a fiddle. 3. To make an aukward bow. Ainſworth. 
4. To SCRAPE Acquaintance. A low phraſe. To curry fa- 


vour, or infinuate into one's familiarity : probably from 


the /crapes or bows of a flatterer. 
SCRAPE. 7. /. | trap, Swediſh.] 1. Difficulty ; perplexity ; 
diſtreſs, This is a low word. 2. The ſound of the foot 
drawn over the floor, 3. A bow. 
Scrxa'PER. 2. ſ. [from ſcrape.) 1. Inſtrument with which 
any thing is ſcraped. 2. A miſer; a man intent on 
getting money; a ſcrapepenny. 3. A vile fiddler. . 
(1.) Never clean your ſhoes on the ſcraper, but in the entry, 
and the ſcraper will laſt the longer. Sabift. 
(2. ) Be thrifty, but not covetous ; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 
Never was ſcraper brave man. Get to live, 
Then live, and uſe it; elſe it is not true 
That thou haſt gotten : ſurely uſe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ſtone. 
3.) Out! ye ſempiternal ſcrapers. 


Herbert. 


borate ſtrains of your modern ſcrapers, all which have been tamed 
and humanized by ancient muſicians? Arbulbnot. 
SCRAT. 2. ſ. Lrenixxa, Saxon.] An hermaphrodite. Skin- 
ner and Junius. t + OT nk 
To SCRATCH. v. a. ¶Kratxen, Dutch.] 1. To tear or 
mark with flight inciſions ragged and uneven, 2. To 
tear with the nails. 3. To wound ſlightly. 4. To hurt 
" llightly with any thing pointed or keen: 5, To rub with 
the nails. 6. To write or draw aukwardly. 
(1.) The lab'ring ſwain 
Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain, 


A fortof ſmall ſand-coloured tones, ſo hard as to ſcratch 
glaſs. | | | 
(z-) How can I tell but that his talons may 43. 
Vet ſcratch my ſon, or rend his tender hand? Fairy Queen. 
I ſhould have ſcratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, 


Do make wy maſter out of love with thee, . 


Conley. 
Have wild boars or dolphins the leaſt emotion at the moſt ela- 


Grew's Muſeum. 
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I had rather bear my dog bark at a crom, than a man fvear 
he loves me. Eo 00th We: | 
——— Keep your ladyſhip ſtill in that mind-! ſo ſome gentle- 
man or other ſhall ſcape a predeſtinate /cratcht face. 4 

— Scratching could not make it worſe, an "twere ſuch a 
face as yours were. Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Scots are like witches: do but het your pen, : 
Scratch *till the blood come, they'l] not hurt you then. 


' Cleaveland. 


To wiſh that there were nothing but ſuch dull tame things in 
the world, that will neither bite nor /cratch, is as childleſs as to 


' wiſh there were no fire in nature. More. 
Unhand me, or I'll /cratch your face; 
Let go, for ſhame, Dryden. 


(4.) Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, | 
Scratching her legs, that ane ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds. Shakeſp. 
(5.) Francis Cornfield did ſcrateb his elbow, when he had 

ſweetly invented to ſignify his name St, Francis, with a friary 
cowl in a corn field. Camden, 


Other mechanical helps Aretzus uſes to procure ſleep, parti- 


cularly the ſcratchizg of the temples and the ears. Arbuthuct. 
. Be mindful, when invention fails, . 5 5 
To ſcratch your head, and bite your nails. Swift. 


(6.) If any of their labourers can ſcratch out a pamphlet, 
they deſire no wit, ſtyle, or argument, 


SCRATCH: z. ſ. [from the verb.] 1, An inciſion ragged 
and ſhallow. 2. Laceration with the nails. 3. A flight 
wound. 5 
(1.) The coarſe file cuts deep, and makes deep ſcratches in 
the work; and before you can take out thoſe deep /cratches with 
your finer cut files, thoſe places where the rikngs were when 
your work was forged, may become dents to your hammer dents. 
| Moons Mech. Exerciſes. 
The ſmaller the particles of thoſe ſubſtances are, the ſinaller 


will be the ſcratches, by which they continually fret and wear. 
away the glaſs until it be poliſhed ; but be they never fo ſmall,. 
they can wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe than by grating and 


ſcratching it, and breaking the protuberances ; and therefore 


poliſh it no otherwiſe than by bringing its roughneſs to a very-_ 
fine grain, ſo that the ſcratches and frettings of the ſurface be- 
Newton's Optics. 


come too ſmall to become viſible. 
(2.) Theſe nails with ſcratches ſhall deform my breaſt, 
| Left by my look or colour be expreſs'd 


The mark of aught high-born, or ever better dreſs'd. Prior. 


(3.) The valiant beaſt turning on her with open jaws, ſhe. 


gave him ſuch a thruſt through his breaſt, that all the lion 
could do was with his open paw to tear off the mantle and fleeve 


of Zelmane, with a little ſcratch rather than a wound. Sidney. 


Heav'n forbid a ſhallow ſcratch ſhould drive 
The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. 


Shateſd. Henry IV. 


Scra'rcnrR, z. ſ. [from ſcrateb. He that ſcratches. 


Scra'TCHEs. 2. /. Cracked ulcers or ſcabs in a horſe's foot. 
| | Ainſworth, 


Scra'rTCHINGLY. adv. [from ſcratching.) With the action 
of ſcratching. s 


- 


ſeratckingly ſhe wheels about after a mouſe. 
SCRA, u. ſ. [Iriſh and Erſe.] Surface or ſcurf. 


Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed, of cutting 


feraws, which is flaying off the green ſurface of the ground to 
| Sevift.. 


To SCRAWL, v. 4. [I ſuppoſe to be corrupted from /crabble.] 


cover their cabins, or make up their ditches.” 


To draw or mark irregularly or clumſily. 
Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 
And think thou ſee'ſt its owner's heart, 
Scrawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite. 
As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light. 


2. [From craaul.] To creep like a reptile... Ain, 

(2.) Think not your verſes ſterlinſg , | 
Though with a golden pen you ſcraw!, 
And ſcribble in a Berlin. DIE he 


Swift. 


Making him. turn cloſe to the ground, like a cat, when 
Sidney. 5 


| 5 
And cover'd with his hand the ſhallow ſeed again. ] Dryden. To SCRAWL, v. 2, 1, To write unſkilfully and inelegan ty 2 


| Swift... 
Scxawr, n. .. [from the verb.] Unſkilful and. inelegant 


Os e pla 
Tue left hand will make ſuch a 1 that it will not be 
legible. rb 
Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome his letters 
would be, writ to you, in which I inſerted my ſcravul. Pope. 
Scra'wLER. 2. /. [from ſcraaul.] A clumſy and inelegant 
writer. ROPE 
SCRav. u. /. [hirundo marina.) A bird called a ſea-ſwallow, 
| LS - Ainſworth and Bailey. 
Scrz'aBLe. adj. [ ſcreabilis, Latin.] That which may be 
c | Bailey, 
To SCREAK. wn, [Properly creat, or forich, from ferige, 
Dan.] To make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe. Bailey, 
To SCREAM, v. #. [Phneman, Sax.]J 1. To cry our ſhrilly, 
as in terrour or agony. 2. Tocry ſhrilly. 
(1. ) Soon a whirlwind roſe around, 
And from afar he heard a /creaming ſound, 
As of adamediſtreſs'd, who cry'd for aid, 
And fill'd with loud laments the ſecret ſhade. 
The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 
A jarring ſoundreſults, and mingles in the ſky. 
If chance a moule creeps in her ſight, 
Can: finely counterfeit a fright ; | 
So ſweetly ſcreams, if it comes near her, 2 
She raviſhes all hearts to hear her. Sawrft. 
(2.) I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. Shakeſþ. 
'SCREAM. 2. , [from the verb.] A ſhrill quick loud cry of 
terrour or pain. | * | 
Our chimnies were blown down ; and, as they ſay, 
Lamentings heard i' th' air, ſtrange 3 of death. Shakeſp. 
Then fath'd the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies, 
To SCREECH, v. 2. [ ferekia, to cry, Iflandick.] 
cry out as in terrour or anguiſh, 2, To cry as a night 
owl: thence called a ſcreechowl. 
(r-) Screeching is an appetite of expelling that which ſud- 
denly ſtrikes the ſpirits. | Bacon. 
- SCREECH. #./. [from the verb.] 1. Cry of horrour and an- 
guiſh. 2. Harſh horrid cry. | 
(2.) The birds obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſte, 
With hollow ſcreechs fled from the dire repaſt ; 
- And ravenous dogs, allur'd by ſcented blood, 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. Pope. 


Scrre'CcnowL. nf. | ſcreech and orol.] An owl that hoots 


in the night, and whoſe voice is ſuppoſed to betoken dan- 
ger, miſery, or death. | 


* 


—— Deep night, . 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
The time when ſcreechowls cry, and bandogs howl. Shakeſp. 


Let him, that will a ſcreechoaul ay be call'd, 


Go into Troy, and ſay there, Hector's dead. Shakeſp. 
By the ſcereechow!'s diſmal note, 
By the black night raven's throat, 
I charge thee, Hob. | : Drayton. 
Jupiter, though he had jogged the balance to weigh down 
Turnus, ſent the ſcreechow! to diſcourage him. Dryden. 
Sooner ſhall /creechouvls baſk in ſunny day, | | 
Than 1 forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. Gay. 


SCREEN. 2. ſ. [eſcran, Fren.] 1. Any thing that affords 
ſhelter or concealment.- 2. Any thing uſed to exclude 
cold or light. 3. A riddle to fift ſand. | 5 

(1.) Now near enough : your leavy ſcreens throw down, 
And ſhow like thoſe you are.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes in matters of 

danger and envy. | „ acon. 
Our people, who tranſport themſelves, are ſettled in thoſe in- 
terjacent tracts, as a ſcreen againſt the inſults of the ſavages. 
| Swift, 


—— My juniors by a year, 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd, to ſtand between, | 
The ſcreen remov'd, their hearts are trembling. Swift. 
| yet the light paſſeth to the paper whereon one writeth, Bacon. 
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uthnot's Hit. of Jobn Bull. 


Pope. 
1. 0 


(2.) When there is a ſcreen between the candle and the eye, 
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ſtools. , Rag Mo | | | 
To SCREEN. v. &. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhelter; to 
conceal ; to hide. 2. [Cerno, crevi, Lat.] To ſift; to 
riddle. 85 ä 
| (1.) Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That. ſcreen'd the fruits of th and ſeats of men, 
From cold Septentrion blaſts. Miltox's Par. Reg. 


A good magiſtrate's retinue of ſtate ſcreens him from the dan- 
gers which he is to incur for the ſake of it. " Attetbury. 
This gentle deed ſhall fairly be ſet foremoſt, | 

To ſcreen the wild eſcapes of lawleſs paſſion. 

( 2-) Let the caſes be filled with natural earth, taken the firſt 
half ſpit, from juſt under the turf of the. beſt paſture-ground, 
RE with one part of very mellow ſoil ſcreened. Ewvelyn. 
CREW. #. .. | ſcroeve, Dutch; eſcrou, French.] One of 
the mechanical powers, which is defined a right cylinder 

cut into a furrowed ſpiral : of this there are two kinds, 
the male and female; the former being cut convex, ſo 
that its threads riſe outwards ; but the latter channelled - 
on its concave ſide, ſo as to receive the former. Quincy. 
The-ſcreww is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied or continu- 
ed by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion 
not from any ſtroke, but from a vectis at one end of it. 
Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
After your apples are ground, commit them to the /crexv preſs, 
which is the beſt. Mortimer s Huſbandry, 


70 SRE. v. a. [from the noun.] 2. To turn or move by 
a ſcrew. 2, To faſten with a ſcrew. 3. To deform by 
contortions. 4. To force; to bring by violence. 5. To 
ſqueeze; to preſs. 6. To oppreſs by extortion. 


(1.) Some, when the preſs by utmoſt vigour ſereau d. 
Has drain'd the pulpous maſs, regale their ſwine 


Roaue. 


8 


With the dry refuſe. : Phillips, 
(2.) — We fail 3 

But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking place, EI 

And we'll not fail. SOLES, Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


To ſcrew your lock on the door, make wide holes, big enough 


to receive the ſhank of the ſcrew. -  Moxon, © 
(3.) Sometimes a violent laughter ſcrew'd his face, 
And ſometimes ready tears dropp'd down apace. Cowley. 
He ſcrew'd his face into a harden'd ſmile, X 
And ſaid Sebaſtian knew to govern ſlaves. Dryden. 


With ſcrewed face, and doleful whine, they ply you with 
ſenſeleſs harangues againſt human inventions on the one hand, 


and loud outcries for a further reformation on the other. South. 
Let others ſcrew their hypocritick face, 
She ſhews her grief in a ſincerer place. Swift. 


(4.) He reſolved to govern by ſubaltern miniſters, who ferea- 
ed up the pins of power too high. Hoabel's Vocal Foreſt. 
No diſcourſe can be, but — try to turn the tide, and 
draw it all into their own channel ; or they will crezo in here 

and here ſome intimations of what they ſaid or did. 

35 | So. of the Jongue. 

The rents of land in Ireland, ſince they have been ſo enor- 

moully raiſed and ſcrewed up, may be computed to be about 
two millions. | Swift. 
(6.) Our country landlords, by unmeaſurable ſcrewing and 
racking their tenants, have already reduced the miſerable people 
to a worſe condition than the peaſants in France. Swift. 

SCREW Tree. u. ſ. [iſora, Latin, ] A plant of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. ws | . 

To SCRIBBLE. v. a. [ feribo, ſerivillo, Latin.) 1, To fill 
with artleſs or worthleſs writing. 2. To write without 
uſe or elegance : as, he /cri4bled a pamphlet. 

(1.) Ho gicd the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick, ſcribbl'd o'er | 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton's Par. Loft, 


To SCRIBBLE. 2. 2. To write without care or beauty, 
If a man ſhould affirm, that an ape caſually meeting with 
pen, ink, and paper, and falling to ſcribble, did happen to write 
exactly the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an Atheiſt believe 
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much a ſtory? And yet he can eaſily digeſt things as incredible vice, without the reading of a great part of the holy ſeripture, 
2s that. a Bent. which we account a thing moſt neceſlary. Hooker, 
If Mzvius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite, | The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe ; 
- There are, who judge {ill worſe than he can write. Pope. An evil foul producing holy witneſs, 


Leave flattery to fulſome dedicators, . | Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. „ Shakeſd. 
Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes no more There is not any a&ion which a man ought to do, or to 
Than when they 3 to give ſcribbling o'er, Pope. forbear, but the ſcripture will give him a clear precept, or pro- 
Scr1BBLE. 2. from the verb.] Worthleſs writing. Hibition for it. 1 South, 
By ſolemnly endeavouring to countenance my conjectures, I Forbear any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till his reading the 
might be thought dogmatical in a haſty /tribb/e. Boyle, ſcripture hiſtory put him upon that enquiry. Locke. 
If it ſtruck the preſent taſte, it was ſoon transferred into the Scripture proof was never the talent of theſe men, and 'tis 
plays and current ſcribbles of the week, and became an addition no wonder they are foiled, - _ Mtterbury, 
to our language. Safe. Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without taking notice 
Scar'BBLER. 2. / [from crikble.] A petty author; a of ſcripture Ver 2 that lie croſs em? Atterbury. 
writer without worth. he Author of nature and the ſcriptures has expreſsly en- 


The moſt copious writers are the arranteſt ſeribblers, and in joined, that he who will not work, ſhall not eat. Sezed's Serm. 


ſo much talking the tongue runs before the wit. L' Eftrange. S N A. 7. /- | ſcrivano, Latin.) 1. One who draws 
The actors repreſent ſuch things as they are capable, by which contracts. 2. One whole buſineſs is to place money at 
they and the ſcribbler may get their living. Dryden, intereſt. 
The ſeribbler, pinch'd with hunger, writes to dine, : (1.) We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well : 
And to your genius mult conform his line. Granville. Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
To affirm he had cauſe to apprehend the ſame treatment with My boy ſhall fetch rhe ſcrivener. Shakeſp, Tam. of the Shr, 
his father, is an improbable. ſcandal flung upon the nation by a (2.) How happy in his low degree, + : 
few bigotted French ſcribblers. | Swift, _ Who leads a quiet country life, 
No body was concerned or ſurpriſed, if this or that ſcribbler And from the griping'/criwerer free? Dryden's Horace. 
was proved a dunce. Letter to Pope's Dunciad, I am reduced to beg and borrow from ſcriveneys and uſurers, 


- ScxrBe, #./. | ſcribe, French; ſcriba, Lat.] 1. A writer. _ that ſuck the heart and blood. | Arbuthrot's Hift. of J. Bull. 
2, A publick notary. Ainſworth. SCRO FULA. u. /. from ſcrefa, Latin, a ſow, as Xoteas. ] ; 


(1.) Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, cannot A depravation of the humours of the body, which breaks 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho! | out in ſores commonly called the king's evil. | 
His love to Antony, __ Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleo. Ik matter in the milk diſpoſe to coagulation, it produces a | 
My maſter, being the ſcribe to himſelf, ſhould write the letter. crefula. Wiſeman of Tumours, © i 


Shakeſp. Sc RO FU LOUS. adj. | from ſcrofula ] Diſeaſed with th 
We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any per- ſcrofula. 4 [ ! : wi 


fect and unerring ſcribes. | Grew's Cſinol. Scrofulous perſons can never be duly nouriſhed ; for ſuch as ; 
The following letter comes from ſome notable young female have tumours in the parotides often have them in the pancreas | 

ſcribe. 3 | Spectator. and meſentery. Arbuthnot on Aliments, : 

ScriiMER. 2. , ſeſcrimeur, Fren.] A gladiator ; a fencing- Engliſh conſumptions generally proceed from a ſcrofulous diſ- | 

maſter. Not in ule. | poſition. + | Arbuthnot. | 

The ſcrimers of their nation, What would become of the race of men in the next age, if f 

He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, - we had nothing to truſt to, beſide the ſcrofulous conſumptive pro- q 

If you oppos'd them. ; Sbaleſp. Hamlet, dudction furniſhed by our men of wit and pleaſure ? Swift. ] 

SCRrINE. 7. /* | ſcrinium, Lat.] A place in which writings SCROLL. #./. [Suppoſed by Minſbe vo to be corrupted from | 

3 curioſities are repoſited. | 8 roll; by Skinner derived from an eſcrouelle given by the d 

— Help then, O holy virgin, Po 5 heralds : Whence parchment, wrapped up into a reſem- 9 

Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; | bling form, has the ſame. name. It may be obſerved, : \ 1 

Lay forth, out of thine everlaſting ſcrine, that a gaoler's liſt of priſoners is e/crou.] A writings | 

The antique rolls which there lie hidden ſtill. Fa. Queen. wrapped up. | | 
Serry. 2. , træppa, Iſlandick.] 1. A ſmall bag; a His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, | 

ſatchel. 2. [From ſecriptio, Latin, as it ſeems. } A ſche- And old records from ancient times deriv'd ; 


dule ; a ſmall writing. 


(.) Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable retreat; 


| 
1 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment /crolls, | | | 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes, | 

| 


though not with bag and bzggage, yet with ſcrib and ſcrippage. ns fg | S/ enſer, 
3 He'd in re uittal ope his 2 8 akeſp. * * Ie of OG loſs, 
And ſhew me "a of a ras ler. names, py . — ith {laughter LAS to the name of . 1 Sbaleſp. } 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. th wp a = 6 90 aa! ae 2 J 00 3 be: | n 
(2.) Call them man by man, according to the ſcrip. * 10 bene to fin our inter: „ a bo 
5 | e Numidian prieſt, bello wing out certain ſuperſtitious charms, i 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, till ſcrips of _ COT my 4 De e * warn hy g 
per can be made current coin. Locke. He 2 forth 7 or „ e 11 Knolles. i 
Scr1'PPAGE. 7. . [from ſcrip.] That which is contained foremaſt 2 U a ſc P an lvered it ow ' 
in 4 ſcrip. a 5 : 3 Dia. Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter'd; n = 
SCRIPTOR 1. adj, | ſcriptorius, Latin.] Written; not Part good, part bad: of bad the e ſcroll. Milton, 1 
orally delivered. g ON Swift. With this epiſtolary ſcroll, } 
Scr1'PTURAL. adj. [from /cripture.] Contained in the Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul.. Prior. 1 
Bible ; biblical. | 5 | | Yet, if he wills, may change or ſpoil the whole; | 
Creatures, the ſcriptural uſe of that word determines ſome- May take yon” beauteous, myſtick, ſtarry roll, | 
times to men. 5 8 Atterbury. And burn it, like an uſeleſs parchment ſcroll. Prior. j 
SCRI'PTURE. . /. [ /eriptura, Latin.] 1. Writing. 2. SCROYLE, 2. This word I remember only in Shakeſpeare : - | i 


Sacred writing; the Bible. | it ſeems derived from e/crowelle, French, a ſcrofulous ſwell- 
| (x.) It is not only remembered in many ſcriptures, but fa- ing; as he calls a mean fellow a /eab from his itch, or a 
mous for the death and overthrow of Craſſus. Raleigh, patch from his raggedneſs.] A mean fellow; a raſcal; a 
62.) With us there is never any time beſtowed in divine fer- wretch,. f N ; 5 
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adi ſtand ſecurely on their battlemen s, ns 
As in a theatre. Sbhaleſd. King John. 
© SCRUB. v. a. \ ſchrobben, Dutch] To rub hard with ey muſt no une to prep 

ah further time alſo to prepare them for their yery*preparations. 
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Tue reptes of 'Angiers flout you king,, 


. 


we 


- ſomething coarſe and rough. on? 
Such wrinkles as a ſkil ful hand would draw 

For an old grandam ape, when, with a grace, 8 
She ſits at ſquat, and /crubs her leathern face. Dryden. 


She never would lay aſide the uſe of brooms and ſcrubbing 
| Arbuthnot. 


bruſhes. | - 
Swift. 


Now Moll had whir''d her mop with dext'rous airs, 
Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs, | 


' Servs, », , [from the verb.] 1. A mean fellow, either 


as he is ſuppoſed to ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as he is 
employed in the mean offices of ſcouring away dirt. 2. 
Any thing mean or deſpicable. 3. A worn-out broom. 


. Ainſavorth. 


(2.) With a dozen large veſſels my vault ſhall be ſtor d; 
No little ſcrub joint ſhall come on my board. Sqavift. 
Scrxvu'nBED. } adj. [ {crubet, Daniſh.] Mean; vile; worth- 
Sc RUB BV. leſs; dirty; ſorry. 
| I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, .alittle ſcrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyſelf. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The ſcrubbieft cur in all the pack, | 
Can ſet the maſtiff on your back. 
The ſcene a wood, produc'd no more 
Than a few ſcrubby trees before, Swift. 


SCRUFF, 1 %%. The ſame, I ſuppoſe, with /curf, by a meta- 


Swift, 


theſis uſual in pronunciation. 


SCRU'/PLE. ». /.  [ ſerupule, French , ſerupulus, Latin.] 


1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; perplexity : ge- 
nerally about minute things. 2. Twenty grains; the 
third part of a dram, 3. Proverbially, any ſmall quan- 
tity. | 
£ (1.) —— Macduft, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcratles, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To your good truth. | Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Nothing did more fill foreign nations with admiration of his 
Fucceſſion, than the conſent of all eſtates of England for the 
receiving of the king without the leaſt /cruple, pauſe, or queſtion. 
| Bacon. 
For the matter of your confeſſion, let it be ſevere and ſerious; 
but yet ſo as it may be without any inordinate anxiety, and un- 
neceſſary /cruples, which only intangle the foul. Taylor. 
Men make no ſcruple to conclude, that thoſe propoſitions, of 
whoſe knowledge they can find in themſelves no original, were 


certainly the impreſs of God and nature upon their minds, and 


yot taught them by any one elſe, 55 Locke. 
(2.) Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a feraple, doth coagulate 
the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol goeth, Bacon, 
; Nature never lends | 
The ſmalleſt ſcraple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe determines 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor. 
To SRU LE. v. 7. [from the noun,] To doubt; to he- 
„ | 15 | =D 
- —— He /crafled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge; not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charms. Mzlton's Par. Loft. 


Sc LER. 2. J. from ſeruple.] A doubter; one who has 
ſcruples. | 


The ſcruples which many publick miniſters would make of the 


worthineſs of parents to have their children baptiſed, forced ſuch 

ueltioned parents, who did not believe the neceſſity of having 
their children baptiſed by ſuch ſcruplers, to carry their children 
unto other miniſters, | * Graunt's Bill of Mortality. 


SCRUPULO'SITY. 2. /{. (from ſcrupulous.] 1. Doubt; mi- 


nute and nice doubtfulneſs. 2. Fear of acting in any 
manner; tenderneſs of conſcience. = 

| 400 The one ſort they warned to take heed, that ſerupulo/ity 
did not make them rigorous in giving unadviſed ſentence againſt 
their brethren which were free; the other, that they did not be- 


Fo 4: come ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty and freeddm to th "2M 
. offence of their weak, brethren, which were ſcrupulous. botex. 


(4. The firſt ſactilege-is looked: on with horror; but when 
they have made the breach, their ſcratulqſity ſoon retires 


Seru'eULOUS. adj, [ ſcrupuleux, French; ſerupuloſusy" Lat. . 


from /eruple.] 1. Nicely doubtful; hard to ſatisfy 
© determinations of conſcienee. 2. Given to objettions „ 


allowed them on fiſhidays. 


inferences from theſe obſervations are of importance. Moodau. 
Scxv'PULOUSLY, adv. | from ſcrupulous. ] Carefully; 


Tyne duty conſitts not ſcrupulouſly in minutes and half hours. 


SCRU'PULOUSNESS. #. /. [from ſcrupulous.] The ſtate of 


SCRU'TABLE, adj. [from /crutor, Latin.) Diſcoverable by 


SCRUTA'TION. 2. J. { {crutor, Latin.] Search; examina- 
ScRUTA'TOR. 2. , [ ſcratateur, Fr. from ſcrutor, Latin ] 

deacon became to have juriſdiction more amply, 
SCRUTINE'ER. 2. J. { ſcrutator, Latin.) A ſearcher ; an 


Scrxu'TinOus. adj, [from ſcratiny.] Captious ; full of in- 


To Scrv'TINIZE.? v. a. [from Arutiny.] To ſearch ; to 
To Scrvu'TINY. 


Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaf. x | 
4 Y SCRU'TINY. 2. / [ /erutinium, Lat.] Enquiry ; ſearch ; 
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So careful, even t&'ſerupulg/ity, were they to keeptheir fibbath, 


that they muſt not only have a time to prepare them for that, but 8 1 
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Decay of Ploty.. 15 


* 


captious. 3. Nice; doubtful, 
cautious. "Pin * | | | 
(.) They warned them that they did not become ſcandalous, 
by abuſing their liberty; to the offence of their weak brethren _ 
which were ſcrupulous. . | © Hooker, 
Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whoſe blood is cold as 
fiſhes, and their fleſh-is ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 


Loc ke. 

(2.) Equality of two domeſtick powers DE Thee 
_ Breeds ſcrutulbus faction. | Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
(3-) As the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, the juſtice of that 
cauſe ought to be evident; not obſcure, not ſcrupulous. Bacon. 
(4-) have been the more ſcrupulbus and wary, in regard the 


4. Careful; vigilant; 


nicely ; anxiouſlyj. 
| | Taylor. 
Henry V. manifeſtly derived his courage from his piety, and 
was /crupulouſly careful not to aſcribe the ſucceſs of it to himſelf. 
| Addiſon's Freeholger. 


being ſcrupulous, 


inqui "LEP : ' — : 
Shall we think God ſo ſcrutable, or ourſelves ſo penetrating, 
that none of his ſecrets can eſcape us ? Decay of Piety. 
tion; inquiry. Dic. 
Enquirer; ſearcher; examiner. 
In proceſs of time, from being a ſimple ſcrutator, an arch- 


Aylife, 
examiner. 


quiries. A word little uſed. 
Age is froward, uneaſy, ſcrutinous, 


Hard to be pleas d, and parſimonious. Denbam. 


examine. | | 
The compromiſſarii ſhould chuſe according to the votes of ſuch, 
whoſe votes they were obliged to ſcrutinize. lige. 


examination with nicety. 1 5 
In the 2 for righteouſneſs and judgment, when it is in- 
quired whether ſuch a perſon be a good man or no, the meaning 
is not, what does he believe or hope, but what he loves. | 
2 Taylor's Rule F living holy. 
— I thought thee worth my nearer vier, 1 
And narrower ſcrutiny, that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call'd ; 
The Son of God. Milton's Par, Reg, 
They that have deſigned exactneſs and deep ſcrutiny, have 


—_ 


taken {ome one part of nature. | ale, 
Their difference to meaſure, and to reach, 
Reaſon well rectifyd mult nature teach; 
And theſe high ſcrutinies are ſubjects fit "REP 
For man's all- ſearching and enquiring wit. Denham. 


We are admonithed of want of charity to others, and want 
of a Chriſtian ſcrutiny and examination into ourſelves. | 
| L' Eftr Auge. 
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the next lake. 
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not be examined by them, or atteſted by any body. ZL 
ScRUTOl'RE. 2. / [for ſcritoire, or Heritairs.] A caſe of 
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Which a ſerious conviction 


1 ; of 1 generally inſpires, 
© ſomewhat may eaſily eſcape, even from. a wary 


pen, Which will 
Theſe, coming not within the Pate of human ſenſes, can- 


Aterbury. 


Locte- 
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is in Iſlandick the all of an animal. ] 1. The bone 
which incaſes and defends the brain ; the arched bone of 
the head. 2. A ſmall boat; a cockboat. [See SevrLes.} 
3. One who rows a cockboat 4. [Sceole, Saxon, an 
aſſembly.] In Milton's ſtyle, a ſhoal or vaſt multjtude of 
6h. | nnn 


69 


* 


FraRtures of the ſcull are at all times very dangerous, as 


drawers for Wkitinggss s. „ the brain becomes affected from the preſſure. Sharp. 
— I locked up theſe papers in my ſcrutoire, and my. ſcrutoire 3.) Like caitif vile, that for iſdeed $ f | 
mine bo be unlocked. J tant gp fi ET. wn his face to rump of ſteedʒ 
To Scxuze. v. 4. Perhaps from creo. This word, qo ine ſeull, be'y fain to love, | 
though now diſuſed by writers, is ill preſerved, at leaſt Look one way and another move. Hudibras. 
in its corruption, 1 ſcrouge, in the London jargon.} To 4. Eacchba | | 
ſqueeze ; to comprets. . a; With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 
Though up he caught him *rwint his puiſſant hands, Of fiſh, that with their fins and 2 1 ſcales 
And having cruzed out of his carrion corſe | Glide under the green wave, in ſculls that oft z 
The loathful life, now loos'd from ſinful bands, Bank the mid ſea. Milton. 
Upon his ſhoulders carried him. 2X Fay Veen. Sc vL OA. #. /. L ſcull and cap. ] 1. A headpiece, 2. A 
To SCUD., v. *. [ # uitiire, Italian; fſeutta, Swediſh ; nightcap. ' a 


feietur, ſwift, Iſlandic * 
*-cipitation, 
| The vote was no 


ſooner paſſed, but away they ſcudded to 
| 4 'Eflrange. 
The frighted ſatyrs, that in woods delight, 
No into plains with prick' d- up ears take flight; 
And ſcudding thence, while they their horn- feet ply, | 
About their fires the little ſylvans cry. Dryden. 
Away the frighted ſpectre /cuds, Gan 
And leaves my lady in the ſuds. Swift. 
To Sev/ppLE, v. #. [from /eud.) To run with a kind of 
affected haſte or precipitation, A low word: commonly 
pronounced ſcuttle. | | 


Scv'r LE. #. [This word is derived by Skinner from 
ſouffle.] A confuſed quarrel ; a tumultuous broil. 
| — His captain's heart, 
In the ſcuſies of great fights hath burſt | 
The buckles on his breaſt, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


Avowed Atheiſts, placing themſelves in the ſeat of the ſcorner, - 


take much pleaſing divertiſement, by deriding our eager /cuffles 
about that which they think nothing. Decay of Piety. 
The dog leaps upon the ſerpent, and tears it to pieces; but 

in the /cuffle the cradle happened to be overturned. L'Efirange. 
Popiſh miſſionaries mix themſelves in theſe dark ſcuſſies, and 

- animate the mob to ſuch outrages and inſults. _ Addiſon, 
To SCU'FFLE. v. 7. [from the noun. ] To fight confuſedly 
and tumultuouſly. | 

I muſt confeſs I've ſeen, in former days, 


The beſt knights in the world, and ſcufled in ſome frays. 
| BE Drayton. 
A gallant man had rather fight to great diſadvantages in the 


field, in an orderly way, than ſcufte with an undiſciplined rabble. 
7o SCULK.. 2. 2. [ /erleke, Daniſh. ] 


places ; to lie cloſe. WE: 1 
It has · ſtruck on a ſudden into ſuch a reputation, that it ſcorns 


To lurk in hiding- 


any longer to ſcull, but owns itſelf publickly. Gov. Tongue. 


— Fearing to be ſeen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he epnceal'd his wily head; 
There ſcull d till afternoon, and watch'd his time. 
My prophets and my ſophiſts finiſh'd here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war: 
Not ſo my rabbins and logicians yield; 
Retiring ſtill they combat; from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 
And ſculk behind the ſubterfuge of art. 
No newsof Phyl ! the bridegroom came, 
And thought his bride had /cu/#'d for ſhame ; 
_ Becauſe her father us'd to ſay . 
The girl had ſuch a baſhful way. 
Scv'LKER, #. . [from ſculk.] 
himſelf for ſhame or miſchief. Rs = 
SCULL. 2. , [It is derived by Skinner from ſhell, in-ſome 
| and | te/te, or tte, ſignify 
the head, Mr. ye obferves more ſatisfactorily, that a 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


A lurker ; one that hides 


* 


To fly 3 to run away with pre- gui LER. 


King Charles. 


Saif. Sc 


o 


n. . [Of this word I know not the etymology. ' 
$#:ola is an Iflandick, a veſſel; and eſcueille in French, a 
diſh.] 1. A cockboat ; a boat in which thEfe is but one 
rower, 2. One that rows a cockboat. SE: 

(I.) Her ſoul already was conſign'd to fate, 


And ſhiv'ring in the leaky ſculler fate. _ Dryden. 
They hire the ſculler, and, when once aboard, | 
Grow ſick, and damn the climate like a lord, Pose. 


[from ÆFiola, a veſſel, Iflapdick ; or 
eſcueille, French, a diſh.) The place where common uten- 
ſils, as kettles or diſhes, are cleaned and kept 

Puyreicus was famous for counterfeiting baſe things, as pitch» 
ers, a /cullery, and ſetting rogues together by the ears. Peach. 
Scu'LLioNn. 2. /. [from ęſcueille, Fr. a diſh.} The loweſt 
domeſtick ſervant, that waſhes the kettles and the diſhes in 
the kitchen. | | | | 
I muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-curſing like a very drab, 4 5 | 
A. ſcullion, fye upon't ! foh l about my brain, Shakeſp, Haml. 
If the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, the ftable-men, 


Scu'LLERrY, 2. /. 


and the ſculllon, to ſtand in. his way. Swift. 
To SCULP, v. a. | ſculpo, Latin; ſculper, Fr.] To carve ; - 
to engrave. A word not in uſe. "EP | 


O, that the tenor of my juſt complaint 
Were ſculpt with ſteel on rocks of adamant! Sans. 
SCU'LPTILE. adj. { /culptilis, Latin] Made by carving. 
In a ſilver medal is upon one fide Moſes horned, and on the 
reverſe the commandment againſt /culptile images. Brown, + 


— 


ver; one who cuts wood or ſtone into images. 


| Fhy ſhape's in ev'r | 770 
So clean, as might inſtruct the PAs Pare." Dryden. 
The Latin poets give the epithets of trifdum and triſulcum to 


the thunderbolt, from the tut and painters that lived before 
them, that had given it chree forks. | - Addiſon. 
SCULPTURE, 2. / | fculttura, Latin; feulpture, French.] 
1. The art of carving wood, or hewing ſtone into images. 
2. Carved work. 3. The art of engraving on copper. 


-Scuv'LPTOR. # , | ſculptor, Latin; ſculptenr, Fr.] A car- 


(1.) Then ſcalpture and her filter arts revive, 8 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live. Pote. 
(2.) Nor did there want DIES Ee” 
Cornice or freeze with boſſy ſculttures graven. Milton. 
There too, in living ſculpture, might be ſen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. -, Dryden. - 


ToSceu'LPTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut; to en- 
- grave. 2 | | | 
, Sold, filver, ivory vaſes ſculptur d high, 5 
There are who. have not. EDEN ese. 
UM. 1. J. [e/cume, French; /chiuma, Italian ; um, Dan. 
 ſchuym, Dutch. ] 1. That which riſes to the top of any 
liquor. 2. The droſs ;: the refuſe; the recrement; that 
part which is to be thrown away. e e 


x 
+ 
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̃..) The reſt had ſeveral offices aſſignd; 
Some to remove the ſcum as it did riſe; ar 
* 7 1 1 F | 
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Others to bear the fame away did mind; ji 


And others it to uſe according to his kind. Fairy Queen. 
Phe ſalt part of the water doth partly riſe into a ſcum on the 
top, and partly goeth into a ſediment in the bottom. 

| Gather'd like ſcum, and ſettl d to itſelf, 8 


Self- fed and ſelf-conſum'd. Milton. 
Away, ye ſcum, 1 x 

That ſtill riſe upmoſt when the nation boils,  Dryaen. 
They mix a med'cine to foment their limbs, 187 

With ſcum that on the molten ſilver ſwims, Duden. 


= (z.) There flocked unto him all the ſcum of the Triſh out of 
all places, that ere long he had a mighty army. Sfenſer. 
Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very ſcum of the 
world, ſuch as their friends thought it an exceeding good gain to 
 Raleigh's Eſſays. 
— I told thee what would come | | 


Of all thy vapouring, baſe ſcum. Hudibras. 
The Scythian and Egyptian ſc - | 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome. fn” . Roſcommon. 


You'll find, in theſe hereditary tales, | 
Your anceſtors the ſcum of broken jails. Dryden's Juvenal. 
The great and innocent are inſulted by the ſcum and refuſe of 
the people. HS Addiſon's Freeholder. 
To SCUM. wv. @ [from the noun.} To clear off the ſcum: 
commonly written and ſpoken i. | 
— — A ſecond multitude 
Severing each kind, and ſcuynm' d the bullion droſs. 
Hear, ye ſullen power's below; | 
Hear, ye taſkers of the dead: F 
Fou that boiling cauldrons blow, 
You that ſcum the molten lead! Dryd. and Lee's Oeditus. 
What corns ſwim upon the top of the brine, ſcum off. 
| 0H) | . Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Scu'MBER. 2. . | from ſcum. ] The dung of a fox. 
7 Ainſworth. 


 Milion. 


Scu'unzn. n. , ſeſcumoir, French.} A veſſel with which 


liquor is ſcummed, commonly called a ſimmer. 


Sev'eepeR Holes. u. /. | ſchoepen, Dutch, to draw off.] Ina 


ſhip, ſmall holes on the deck, through which water is 
carried into the ſea. 


Bailey. 


faſtened /cupper nails. 
Ward. 


The blood at ſcufper holes run out. 


Daniſh ; , Swediſh ; chor, Dutch.) 1. A kind of 
dry miliary ſcab, 2. A ſoil or ſtain adherent. . 3. Any 
thing ſticking on the ſurface. 

(1.) Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honourable eld, 
Was overgrown with /curf and filthy feald. 
The virtue of his hands | 
Was loft among Pactolus' ſands, | 


Fairy Queen. 


Sonar whoſe torrent while he ſwims, 5 
Phe golden ſcarf peels off his limbs. Swift. 
(2.) Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The *. is worn awayof each committed crime, 
No ſpeck is left. aps | Dryden. 
(3.) There ſtood a hill, whoſe griſly top 
Milton. 


Shone with a gloſſy ſcarf. 
Upon throwing in a. ſtone the water boils; and at the ſame 
time are ſeen little flakes of cui riling up. 
Scu'xriness. * J ( from /eurf. } The ſtate of being 
ſcurfy. l | x 
Scv'rrIL. adj. | frurrilis, Latin.] Low; mean; groſsly 
opprobrious ; lewdly jocoſe. . | 
— With hin, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the live-long da 1 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts. Shateſp. Troilus and Creſſi da. 
Nothing conduces more to letters than to examine the writings 
of the ancients, provided the plagues of judging and pronounc- 
ing againſt them be away; ſuch as envy, bitterneſs, precipita- 
tion, impudence, and ſcurrii ſcoffing. Ben. Jobnſon. 
Thou moy'ft'me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy Foul unmanner'd ſcurril taunts. Dryden. 


. 


SGroſſneſs of reproach; lewdneſs of jocularity; mean 


Bacon. 


| The leathers over thoſe holes are 
called /cugper leathers, and the nails with which they are 


Add: fon. 
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feurrilits; French; ſcurrilitat, Lat.] 

buffoonery. | : INES 
Sood maſter Holofernes, purge; ſo it ſhall pleaſe you to 
abrogate ſcurrility, Oe Shakeſp. 


Baniſh ſcurrility and profaneneſs, and reſtrain the licentious - 


| Dryden. 


inſolence of poets. | 


SCU'RRILOVUS. adj. ¶ ſcurrilis, I at.] Otoſily opprobrious; 


uſing ſuch language as only the licenſe of a buffoon can 
warrant ; lewdly jocular ; vile; low. | 


Seurrilous and more than ſatyrical immodeſty. © | Hooker. ' | 


Let him approach ſinging. Forwarn him that he uſe no ſeur- 
rilous words in's tunes. . Shateſd. Winter's Tale. 
How often is a perſon, whoſe intentions are to de good by 
the works he publiſhes, treated in as ſcurrilous a manner as if he 
were an enemy to mankind ? Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Their characters have been often treated with the utmoſt bar- 
barity and injuſtice by ſcurrilous and enraged orators, Swift. 
SCU'R&ILOUSLY. ade. from ſcurrilous. | With groſs 
reproach ; with low buffoonery ; with lewd merrimeat. 
Such men there are, who have written ſcurrilouſiy againſt me, 
without any provocation. Iden. 
It is barbarous incivility ſcurriloaſſy to ſport with that which 
others count religion. Tillotſon. 
ScuRRILousxvESS. 2. /. [from ſcurrilous.] Scurrility; 
baſeneſs of manners. 


ScubRVIIL v. ady. [from ſcurry. ] Vilely; baſely ; coarſely. 


It is ſeldom uſed but in a ludicrous ſenſe. 
Look i' your glaſs now, 
And ſee how ſcurwily that countenance ſhews ; 


You would be loth to own it. 
This alters the whole complexion of an action, that would 


' Otherwiſe look but very ſcurwily, and makes it perfect. South, 
Theclergy were never more learned, or fo ſcur vily treated. 
Scu'rvy. =. /. [from ſcurß. This word was, I believe, 
originally an adjective.] The ſcurvy is a diſtemper of the 
inhabitants of cold countries, and amongſt thoſe ſuch as 
inhabit marſhy, fat, low moilt ſoils, near ſtagnating wa- 
ter, freſh or ſalt ; invading chiefly in the Winter ſuch as 
are ſedentary, ' or live upon ſalted or ſmoaked fleſh and 
fiſh, or quantities of unfermented farinaceous vegetables, 
and drink bad water. Arbuthnot. 


SCURF. u. /. reunp, Saxon; fearfa, Iſlandick; feurff, goyryyy, adj. from ſcurf, feurfy, ſeurvy.] 1. Scabbed ; 
2. Vile; 


covered with ſcabs ; diſeaſed with the ſcurvy. 
bad; ſorry ; worthleſs; contemptible ; offenſive. 
(x.) Whatſoever man be /curwy or ſcabbed-. Lew, xxi. 20. 
(2.) I know him for a man divine and holy; | 
Not ſcurvy, nor a temporary meddler. Shakeſp. 
IT bis is a very ſcurwy tune to fing to a man's funeral. SHaleſp. 
. He ſpoke ſcurvy and provoking terme + 
Againſt your honour. |  Shakefp, 
A crane, which is but ſcurvy meat, lays but two eggs. 
„„ Cbeyne. 
It would be convenient to prevent the exceſs of drink, with 
that ſcur iy cuſtom of taking tobacco. Swift. 
Scu'xvYGRASS. 7. J [ ſcurvy and graſs ; cochlearia, J.at.] 


The ſpoonwort. A plant. | Miller. 
*'SCusEs. For excuſes. | 

— — I ſhifted him away, * fs 

And laid good ſcuſes on your exſtaſy. Shakeſp. Othello. 


ScurT. . /. # ſtott, Iſlandick.] The tail of thoſe animals 


whoſe tails are very ſhort, as a hare. , 
In the hare it is averſely ſeated, and in its diſtenſion inclines 
unto the coccix or ſcut. | Beroun Vulg. Err, 
He fled to earth; but firſt it coſt him dear, 
He left his ſcut behind, and half an ear. | Savift. 
SCu TCREON. 2. J. | ſeuccione, Italian; from ſentum, Lat.) 


The ſhield repreſented in heraldry ; the enfigns armorial 


of a family. See EscuTCHEON. 


And thereto had ſhe that ſcutcheon of her deſires, ſupported, 
. 


by certain badly diligent miniſters. | 
_ » Your ſeutcheons, and your ſigns of - conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
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*$ E 1 
- Honour is a meer Ra Shaleſp. Henry . 
The chiefs 22 their necks the ſCutcheous wore 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. 3 


. Scur#'LLATED: ad. [ſetella, Lat. ] Divided 1 into {mall 


ſurfaces. 
It ſeems part of the Fleellated bone of a \ ſturgeon, , being flat, 
of a porous or cellular conſtitution, Woodward. 


Seu'TIFORM. 4%. ſcutiformil, Latin. ] Shaped like 4 
ſhield. 


Scu'TTLE, 7. i, [ /eutella, Lat. ſcuiell, Celt. Ainfw.] 1. A 
wide ſhallow baſket, ſo named from a diſh or platter 
which it reſembles in form. 2. A ſmall grate. . 7:98 


ſcud.] A quick pace; a, ſhort run; a pace of affected 
pftecipitation. This is properly ſeuddle, | | 
(1.) A ſcuttle or ſkrein to rid ſoil fro? the corn. 7 1er. 
The earth and ſtones they are fain to earry from under their 
feet in ſcuttles and baſkets. | Hateauill on Providence. 
(2.) To the hole in the door have a ſmall ſcuttle, to keep in 
what mice are there. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(3. ) She went with an eaſy ſcuttle out of the ſhop. Hectat. 
ToScu'TTLE. v. x. [from /cud or ſcuddle. 1 To run with 
affected precipitation. 
The old fellow ſcuttled out of the room. Arbuthnot. 
To SDEIGN. v. 4. [ Spenſer. Sdegnare, Ital. Milton, for . 
dai u. | 
Lifted up fo high, 


I ſaw 'd been, Nikon. 
Spe'16NFUL, adj, Contracted for diſdninſul 
They now, puft up with ſdeignful inſolence, 
Deſpiſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. | 0 1 


SEA. . /. ſpa, Saxon; _/ee, or ce, Dutch.] 1. The 
ocean; the water, oppoſed to the land. 2. A colleftion 
of water; a lake, 3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 
4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. 5. Us SEAS 
over, Half drunk. 

(1.) Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
| Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous ſea incarnardine, | 
Making the green one red. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The rivers run into the Carew. 
He-made the /ea, and a that is therein. Exod. xx. 11. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air, 
So working /2as ſettle and purge the wine. 
' Amphibious between foe and land 
The river horſe. 


1„6«:mr 


Davies. 


Milton. 
Some leviathan, 
Haply ſlumb' ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall 2 d ſxiff 
Peeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide under the lee, while: night 
Inveſts the ſea. 
Small fragments of ſhells, broken by ſtorms on ſome ſhores, 
are uſed for manuring of ſea land. Woodward. 


They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred fail. Arbuthn. 
Sea racing dolphins are train'd for our motion, 
Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore. Dryden's Albion, 
But like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt, and the rifing waves, 
Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands: his ſolid fide | 
| Waſh off the ſea weeds, and the founding tides, Dryden. 
The /ea could not be much narrower than it is, Without a 
great loſs to the world. * 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain; 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees . 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. Pope. 


(2.) By the /ea of Galilee, | Mat. iv. 18. 

(3.) Thal t ſea of blood which hath in Ireland been barba- 

rouſly ſhed, is enough to drown in eternal infamy and miſery the 

malicious author and; inſtigator of its effuſion. King Charles. 
(4.) To forrow abandon'd, but worſe felt within, 


And in a troubled ſea of paſſion toſt. Milton. 


(J.) The whole ed. was . well ae b before 4 


Milton. | 


1 WR 


gave em the ſlip # our friend the alderman was half ſcas over 
before the bon fire was out. Speftator. 
Sea is often uſed in compoſition, as will appear in the fol- 
lowing examples. 
Sz'anar, 2. /. [from fea and bar * birundo lle, Latin. 
The ſea-ſwallow. 
A. 2 adj. [ fea and hee Daſhed by the waves of 
8 16a; 
Dar ſovereign of the ſeas he blames 1 in vain, 
hat once ſeabeat will to ſea again. Spenſer s Paſtorals, 
— Darkneſs cover'd o'er 


The face of things: along the e more 
Satiate we ſlept. | 


SE'ABOAT. . 
the ſea. 
Shipwrecks were occaſioned by their ſhips being bad ſeaboats,. 
and themſelves but indifferent ſeamen.. rbuthnot. 
SE'a BORN, adj. | ſea and born. Born of the ſea ; produced 
by the ſea, | 
Like Neptune and his batters niece, ſhall be 


Pope's Oh 
/. {fea and beat ] Veſſel capable to bear 


The ſhining glories of the land and ſea. | Waller. 
All theſe in order march, and marching ſing 
The warlike actions of their ſeaborn king. Dryden. 


Se'aBOY. 2. /. [ea and boy. ] Boy employed on ip- 
board. 
Can'ſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet /eaboy in an hour ſo rude, 
And in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night 
Deny it to a king ? | Shakeſp. 
SE ABREACH, 7. J. | /ea and breach.] Irruption of the ſea 


by breaking the banks, 
To an r woman, tempeſts and ſeabreaches are no- 
thing. ö LU Eftrange. 
SE'ABREEZE, . * [ fea and breeze. ] Wind blowing from 
the ſea. 


Hedges, in moſt places, would be of great advantage to ſhelter 
the graſs from the ſeabreeze. Mortimer. 
SEABUILT. adj. | ſea and built.] Built for the ſea. 
Borne each by other in a diſtant line, 


The /eabuilt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 


SEACA'BBAGE. n. /. | crambe, Latin.] Seacolewort. A 
plant. It hath fleſhy leaves like thoſe of the cabba 
| Miller 
SE/ACALF, 7. fea and calf; Phoca.] The ſeal. The 


ſeacalſ, or ſeal, is ſo ca'led from the noiſe he makes like a 
calf : his head comparatively not big, ſhaped rather like 
an otter's, with teeth like a dog's, and muſtaches like 
thoſe of a cat : his body long, and all over hairy : his 
fore feet, with fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for 
going : his hinder feet, more properly fins, and fitter for 
ſwimming, as being an amphibious animal. The female 
gives ſuck, as the porpeſs, and other viviparous fiſhes. 
Greaev's Mu/zum. 
SE'ACAP. 2. . 12 and cap. ] Cap made to be worn on 
ſhipboard. 
I know your favour well, | | 
Though now you have no ſeacap on your head. Sbabeip. 
SS HACARF. 2. / {from ſea and carp ; turdus marinus, Lat. 4] 
A ſpotted fiſh that lives among ſtones and rocks. 
Sz/aCHART, 2. , ſea and chart. } Map on which only 
the coaſts are delineated. 
The ſituation of the parts of the earth are better learned by a 
map or ſeachart, than reading the deſcription. Watts. 


Sz'/acoaL. 4. /. [ fea and coal.] Coal, ſo called not becauſe 


found in the ſea, but becauſe brought to London by fea ; 


Pitcoal, | 
| We'll have a poſſet ſoon at the latter end of. a feacoal fire. 
755 | Shakeſp. 
Seacoal laſts longer + 8 Bacon. 


This pulmonique indiſpoſition of the air is very much heigh- 
tened, where a great nd of ſeacoal is burnt, * | 
tF2 | 


1 
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edge of the 
The venturous mariner that way,, 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, 
Which all along the ſouthern ſeacoaft lay; . 
Por ſcfety's fake that ſame his ſeamark made. 
And nam'd it Albion. Fay _ 
Upon the Jeacraft ate many parcels of land, that would pay 
well for the taking in. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Sta 8 Favin, Latin.) A bird, called alſo Sea- 
SE'ACOMPASS. . ſo [ ſea and compaſs, ] The card and 
needle of mariners, PA wer bes | h 
The needle in the feacompaſs ſtill moving but to the north- 
point only, with moveor immotus, notified the reſpective con- 
ttancy of the gentleman to one only. Camden s Remains. 
JL ACOOT. 7, /. 22 fea and cet; fulica marina, Latin.] 
Sea fowl, like the moorhen. F | 
SE 'ACORMORANT, or Seadrake. u. . [from ſea and cormo- 
rant; corvus marinus, Lat] A ſeacrow. 


 $8/acow. 1. J. [ ſea and cow.] The manatee. 'The feacow 


is of the cetaceous kind. It grows to fifteen feet long, 
and to ſeven or eight'in circumference : its head is like 
that of a hog, but longer, and more cylindrick : its eyes 
are ſmall, and it has no external cars, but only two little 
apertures, Its lips are thick, and it has two long tuſks 
- ſtanding out. It has two fins, which ſtand forward on the 
brealt like hands, whence the Spaniards called it manatee. 
The female has two round breaſts placed between the pec- 
toral fins. The {kin is very thick and hard, and not ſcaly, 
but hairy. | Hill's Mat. Med. 
Su/apoe. n/. a and dig. rr the ſhark. 
Fierce /eadogs deyour the mangl'd friends. Roſcommon. 
When, ſung with hunger, ſhe embroils the flood, 
The /eageg and the dolphin are her food. Pope's Odyſſey. 
SEAEAR. u. /. [from / and ear; auris marina, Lat.] A 
ſea plant. 3 | | 
SEAFA'RER. 7. / [ ſea and fare.) A traveller by ſea; a 
mariner. 1 | ar; 
They ſtifly refuſed to vail their bonnets by the ſummons of 


thoſe towns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the better 


enabled /eafarers, Carew. 
A wand'ring merchant, he frequents the main, 
Some mean ſeafarer in purſuit of gain 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſkill'd; | 
But dreads th* athletick labours of the field. e. 


SFPAFTA NIN O. adj. [ fea and fare.] Travelling by ſea. 
Shakefp. 


My wife faſten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, 
Such as eafarine men provide for ſtorms. 
lt was death to divert the ſhips of ſcafaring people, againſt 
their will, to other uſes than they were dppointed. Arbuthnot. 
SEAFENNEL, The ſame with SaAuPHIRE. 
S#/AFICHT. 2. . [ea and fight.] Battle of ſhips ; battle 
on the ſea. | rhe”! | 
Seafights have been often final to the war ; but this is when 
- princes ſt up their reſt upon the battles. Bacon. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times quicker than it 
is, we ſhould, in the quieteſt retirement, be leſs able to ſleep 
than in the middle of a ſeafight. Locke. 
This fleet they recruited. with two hundred fail, whereof they 
loſt ninety-three in a ſeai bt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
SEe'arowL. n./. | ſea and forl,) Birds that live at ſea. 
Tue bills of curlews, and many other ſeafbnul, ate very long, 
to enable them to Hunt for the worms. Derbam. 
A ſcaſbæol properly repreſents the paſſage of a deity over the 
Teas. f 5 | | . Broome. 
A length of ocean and unbounded ſky, | 
Which ſearte the ſenfbaul in a year cerfly. _ Pope. 
t 


St'iemprks. 2 % pl. | fungus pha ganci da, Lat.] A for 


'6f fea muſhrooms. | mg” 7 
SWAGIRT. adj. [ fea and girt.] Girded or ineireled by the 
ſea. | | | : 1 
. Neptune, beſides tlie ſway 
Of every ſalt flood and each ebbing ſtream, 
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Took in by lot, t Wirt high and nether Jove,. & 
Imperial rule of all che ſeggirt ils. Milton. 
wo Telemachus, the blooming heir. 
Of ſeagirt Ithaca, demands my care 
Tis mine to form his green unpraftis'd years © © © | 
Ihn ſage debates, | c "I 
SE'AGRASS. v. /. [from ſea and graſs ; alga, Latin.] An 
herb growing on the ſea ſhore, . 
SE/AGREEN. adj. [ jea and green.] Reſembling the colour 
of the diſtant ſea ; cerulean. „ 
White, red, yellow, blue, with their mixtures, as green, 
ſcarlet, purple, and ſeagreen, come in by the eyes. Lick. 
J — Upon his urn reclin'd, a | 
His ſeagreen mantle waving in the wind, 
The god appear'd, | 
Se'a GREEN, 2. / Saxifrage. A plant. 
SE'aGULL. 1. . [eq and gull.) A water fowl. 
Seagulls, when they flock together from the ſea towards the 
ſhores, foreſhow rain and wind. _  Bncon's Nat. Hifi. 
Bitterns, herons, and ſeagu/ls, are great enemies to fiſh, _ 
| | | ; Mortimer Huſbandry, 
SE'AGULL. 3. / A ſea bird. Linſcworth. 
SE AHEDGEHOG. #. / [echinus.] A kind of fea ſhell-fiſh,” 
The /eahedgehog is incloſed in a round ſhell, faſhioned as a 
Toaf of bread, wrought and pinched, and guarded by an 
outer ſkin full of prickles, as the land urchin, Carew. 
SE'AHOG, 2. / [ ſea and hog.) The porpus. 
Se/anuOLLY, 2. . [eryugium, Lat.] A plant. The ſpecies 
are, ſeabolly, or eryngo. Common eryngo. The roots 
of the firſt are candied, and ſent to London for medicinal 
uſe, being the true eryngo. EO Miller, 
Se'atioLM. 2. %. | /ea and holm.] 1. A ſmall uninhabited 
iſland. 2. Seaholly. A kind-of ſea weed. 
(2.) Cornwal bringeth forth greater ſtore of ſeaholm and ſam- 
phire than any other county. Careauv. 
SE'AHORSE. 2. ſea and horſe.] 1. The ſcabhorſe is a fiſh 
of a very ſingular form, as we fee it dried, and of the 
needlefiſh kind. It is about four or five inches in length, 
and nearly half an inch in diameter in the broadeſt part. 
Its colour, as we ſee it dried, is a deep reddifh brown; 
-and its tail is turned round under the belly. Hill's Materia 
Medica. 2. The morſe. 3. The medical and the poetical 
ſeahorſe ſeem very different, By the ſeahorſe Dryden means 
probably the hippotamus. | 
(2.) Part of a large tooth, round and tapering : a tuſk of the 
morſe, or waltrons, called by ſome the ſeahorſe.  'Woodw, 
(3+) Seahborſes, flound'ring in the flimy mud, 
Toſs'd up their heads, and -dafh'd the ooze about em. 
Dryden. 


Pepe. 


SE/AMAID. 2. /. ¶ ea and maid.] Mermaid. 
Certain ſtars ſhot from their ſpheres, | | 
To hear the ſeamaids muſfick, , - Shakeſp. 
SE'XMAN. z. . [ ſea and man.] I. A failor ; a navigator; 
a mariner. 2, Merman ; the male of the niermaid. 
Beholds the fleet, and hears the ſeamen ſliout. Denham, 
Seamen, through diſmal ſtorms, are wont 
To pals the oyſter breeding Hellefpont. Evelyn. 
| —— nes order'd | 
A ftately tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore, 
A ſoldier's fauchion, and a ſeaman's'oar ; 8 
Thus was his friend interr'd. | | Dryden. 
By undergoing the hazards of the ſea, und the company of 
common ſeamen, you'make it evident you will refuſe no oppOr- 
tunity of rendering yourſelf' &ftefal. . Deyden. 
Hlad they applied themſelves to the intreaſe of their ſtrength 
by ſea, they might have had the greateſt fleet and the moſt ſeamen 
f any Nute m E-⁰Hme. By Aalliſon. 
( (a, ) Seals ye at land and at fea, and porpuſes have the warm 
blobd and intrails of à hog, not to mention mermaids or ſeamen. 
Che its 5 25 
Sr ANR R. 2. .. [ſea and mat.] Point or conſpicuous 
place diſtinguiſhed at ſea, and ſerving the mariners 28 di- 
rections of their courſe. V OM 
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Which all along the ſouthern Tacoattlay, . 
Tt ning uvnheedy wreck and raſh decay, 
i He for his fafet 8 fake his amar made, 188 N 1 Fae 29 : 0 
And nam'd it Albion. F Fam Queen. 


TDhpough you do ſee me weapon d. 
' Here is my journey's end, here is . butt, 
The very en a 
2 Wh . ce Si at . 
| rks or Ii to teac 
Jas | , 10 0 | Bacor's Hen, VII. 
» "They are remembered with a brand of infamy ſixt upon 
them, and ſet as ſeamarts for thoſe who obſerve them to avoid, 


8 Dryden. 
The fault of others ſway 
He ſet as ſeamarks for himſelf to ſhun; | 
SEAME'W. 2. /. | ſea and mew.] A fowl that frequents the 
les „ | - 
— An iſland ſalt and bare, | 
The haunt of feals, and orcks, and ſeameaus clang. 
The chough, the ſeameww, the loquacious crow, 
Scream aloft. ERR Pope's Odyſſey. 
Sg/amonsSTER. 2. . [/ea and monſter.) Strange anim 
the ſea. . 25 
Seamonſters give ſuck to their young. 5 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſcamonſters whelp. 
Se/amoss, 2. / 0 and moſs ; corallium, Lat.] Coral, 
which grows in the ſea like a {krub, and, being taken 
out, becomes hard like a ſtone. | 


laces upon the ſeacoaſt, for 


Milt. 


Lam. iv. z. 


reached three hundred leagues along the ſegſbure. 


of my utmoſt fall. Shale. Othello. $ 


Dryden „ 


SEASI'DE. 2. / [ea and 


| I ASA 2 A 1 
That ſea/hor# where no more world is found, 


0 foaming billows breaking on the ground. Di, deu. 
Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in Peru, that 


Burnet. 
To ſay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, without 


knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to I the 


poſitive idea of the number of the ſands on the /eg/bore. Locke. 


E'ASICK, adj. [% and ſict, Sick, as new voyagers on 
the fea. AA | | 
erkins's people to avoid the 


Sbe began to be much ſeaflck, extremity of copies" con- 
wn 1 54. 40%. 
Barbaroſſa was not able to come on ſliore, for that he was, as 


they ſaid, ſeaſict, and troubled with an ague. Knolles. 
In love's voyage nothing can offend; 
Women are never feafick. | Dryden s Juv, 
Weary and ſeaſct, when in thee confin dj 
Now, for thy ſafety, cares diſtract my mind. $wiſt, 


C.! The edge of. the ſea. 
Their camels were without number, as the ſand by the ſca- 
fide. oy: Ful. vii. 12. 
There diſembarking on the green ſeaſide, 1 


We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. Pote.. 


of SEASU'RGEON. z. / ea and ſurgeon.] A chirargeon cin- 


ployed on ſhipboard. 


My deſign was to help the ſeaſurgeon. W Hu. Surg. 


Milton. Sr as0nr0'UNDED. adj. [/ea and furroynd.] Encucied by 


the ſea. ny 
To ſeaſurrounded realms the ods align 
Small tract of fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine. 


5 Poje. 


SE ANAVELWORT. n./. [antire/aces, Lat.] An herb grow- SEATE'kM. 2. / [ ea and term.] Word. of art uſed by 


ing in Syria, by which great cures are performed. 
Se'anvwuePn. 2. J. [ea and ymph.] Goddeſs of che ſea. 
| Virgil, after Homer's example, gives us a transformation of 


LZEneas's ſhip into ſeanymphs. Broome. 
SE'AON1ON. 2. /. An herb. 5 Ainſw. 


SE'AOOSE. 2. J. [ea and og/e.] The mud in the 
ore, | | 
All ſeaooſe, or ooſy mud, and the mud of rivers, are of 

great advantage to all forts of land, Mortim. 

SEA PAD. 2. J. | ſtella marina, Lat.] The ſtar fiſh. _ 

SEA PANTHER. 2. . ea and panther; gabos, Lat.] A 

fiſh like a lampry. | 5. 8 


ſea or 


SE'APIECE. 2. J -| ſea and piece.] A picture repreſenting SUawiTawixD. 7. / C oldanella, Lat] 'Rindweed. 
| SE'AWORMWOOD, 7. /. 


any thing at fea, | aka 
Painters often employ their pencils upon ſeapreces. Addiſon. 
SE'APOOL. 2. | fea and geol.] A lake of ſalt water. 
I heard it withed, that all that land were a ſeatool., Spen/. 
SE'APORT. #. . [ſea and port.) A harbour. 
SE'ARISQUE. 2 /. [ea and riſgue.] Hazard at ſea. 


He was ſo great an encourager of commerce, that he charg- 


the ſeamen. | THIRTY | 

I agree with you in your cenſure of the ſeat2ras in Dryden's. 
Virgil, becauſe no terms of art, or cant words, ſuit the ma- 
jeſty of epick poetry. | Pope. 


SEAWA'TER, . . [ fea and water.) The falt. water of che 


> | | 
By digging of pits, in the ſeaſhore, | he did fruſtrate the labo- 
rious works of the enemies, which had turned the , ſaaarater 
upon the wells of Alexandria. | Bac. Nat. Hi. 
I bathed the member with /eaxvater. | Miſeian. 
Seawater has many grols, rough, and earthy particles im it, 
as appears from its faltneſs; whereas freſh water is more pure 
and unmixt. | Broome, 


| _[ ſea and wormavood ; ſeriphium, 
Lat.] A fort of avormwood that grows in the ſea. 


SEAL. 2. /. [Phoca';  pevl, rele, Saxon; /eel, Danith ] | 


The ſeacalf. | 
The ſeal or ſoyle is in make and, growth not unlike a pig, 


ugly faced, and fouted like a moldwarp : he delighteth in mu- 


tick, or any loud noiſe, and thereby is trained to ſhew himſelf” 


ed himſelf with all the ſeari/que of ſuch veſſels as carried comm 2b N | | f N 
to Rome in the Winter, - | Arbuthnot. "YR 3 Pa; Fires) and b . f 
SE'AROCKET, 2. /. A plant. Miller. The haunt of ſeals and orcks, and ſeamews clang. Milton. 


Se'A ROOM. # /. Lea and reom.] Open ſea; ſpacious main. SEAL. 2. /. 


There is ſearoom enough for both nations, without offending 

one another. | Bacon Adwice to Villicrs. 
The bigger whale like ſome huge carrack lay, + 

Which wanteth ſearoom with her foes to play. Voller. 
SEAROVER. z. J. ( /ea and rove.) A pirate. | 


SE'ARUFF. n. . ¶ ſea and ruff; orphus, Lat.] A kind of 


ſea fiſh, - | 1 BT, 
SE'ASERPENT. z. J. [ /ea and ſerpent ; hydrus, Lat.] A 
Water ſerpent; an adder. | | FW 

SEASE'RVICE. 7.//.: [fea and /ervice] Naval war. 

You were preſſed for the yeaferwice, . and got off with much 
ado, by TICS $648 | Sewtft's Direct. to Ser. 
SEASHARK, 2. %. [/ea and ſhark.) A ravenous ſeaſiſh. 

Witches mommy, maw and gulf BY 5 


Of the ravening ſalt Jeaſbark. Sbaleſpd. 
Se ASHELL. 2. . [Lea and fbel] }) Shells ſound on the 
Seaſbellt are great improvers of ſour or cold land. Mor tim. 


o 


St «SHORE. 1. J. Iſea and foore. The coaſt, of the. ſea. 


2. The impreſſion made in wax. 


not that hand, and if he knew not that ſeal? 
He ſaw his monkey picking the ſeal wax from a letter. Arb. 


[rizel, Saxon; /eoillum, Lat.] 1. A ftamp- 
engraved with a particular impreſſion, which, is fixed up- 
on the wax that cloſes letters, or afũxed as a teſtimony. - 
3. Hny act of confr-. 

mation. | | re | 

(.) — The king commands you | 
To render up the great ſeal. Shaleſp. Hen. VIII. 
If the organs of perception, like wax 'overhardened with 
cold, will not receive the impreſſion of the ſeal; or, like wax 
of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it; or elſe ſuppoſing the 
wax of a temper fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſufficient 
force to make a clear impreſſion : in any of theſe caſes the print 


left by the ſeal will-be obſcure, Locke. 
Tu he ſame his grandfire wore. about his neck 
In three /eal rings, which after, melted down, . 
Form' d a vaſt. buekle for his widow's gown; Hoe. 


(2.) Till thou can'ſt rail the ſeal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud. Shakeſp. 
Sol yman ſhewed him his own. letters, : aſking him if he knew. 
 Knolles. 


py : 


U 
* 


To SEAL. v. n. 


Wy 


A $37 A - | 
843.) — They their, fill of lore 

_ Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſca l'. Milton. 
To SEAL.. v. 4. from the noun. } 1. To faſten with a ſeal. 


2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. 3. To confirm; to 


ratify ;' to ſettle, 4. To ſhut ; to cloſe: with ap. 5. 
To make faſt. 6. To mark with a ſtamp. . 
(I.) He that brings this love to the, ö 
Little knows this love in re: 
And by him ſeal up thy mind. 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon't, and afterwards /eal it. Shakef/. 
(2.) God join'd my heart to Romeo's; thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo el, 
Shall be the label to another deed, IG | 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 


Shakeſp. 


Turn to another, this ſhall ſlay them both. , 
(3.) My foul is purg'd from grudging hate, 
And with my hand I/ our true hearts love. $h. R. III. 


When J have performed this, and ſcaled to them this fruit, 
I will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28. 
(4.) Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum ! Shak. 
—— At my death 15 | 
Thou haſt ſeal d up my expeCtation. _ ©  Shateſp. H. IV. 
The ſenſe is like the ſun ; for the ſun ſeals ut the globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: ſo the ſenſe doth ob- 
ſcure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Bacon, 
( 5.) Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, | 
And /eal thee ſo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 
The facil gates of hell tooflightly barr'd. 
(6.) You'd rail upon the hoſteſs; 
And fay you would preſent her at theleet, 
Becauſe the brought one jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. Shak, 


To fix a ſeal. N 
I will ſeal unto this bond. Shakeſp. 


We make a ſure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
prieſts ſeal unto it. ITY Neb. ix. 28. 
SrALER. 2. One that ſeals. 3 e 208 
SE/ALINGWARX. 2. [tal and wax.] Hard wax aſed to 
ſeal letters, D474 
The prominent orifice was cloſed with ſcalingavaæ. 


Milton. 


Boyle. 


SEAM. z. J. [ream, Saxon; cem, Dutch.] 1. The ſu- 


ture where the two edges of cloath are ſewed together. 


2. The juncture of planks in a ſhip. . 3. A cycatrix ; 
a ſcar. 4. Cream, Saxon, a load.} A meaſure; a vel- 
- ſel in which things are held; eight buſhels of corn. Ain/. 
5. SEAM of Glaſs. A quantity of glals, weighing 120 
pounds. 6. . Saxon; /aim, Welch; /ain, Fr.] 
Tallow; greaſe ; hog's lard. 
(1.) In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
The /eams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around. Dryden. 
Precepts ſhould be fo. Fnely wrought together in' the ſame 
piece, that no coarſe /eam may diſcover where they join, Add. 
(2.) With boiling pitch the ſeams inſtops, 
Which, well laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withſtand, Dyyd. 
(6.) Shall the proud Jord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam, 
Be worſhipp'd ? | Shakeſp. Trol. and Creſ. 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſcam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. | Dryden s En. 
To SE AM. v. 4. {from the noun-] 1. To join together 
by ſuture, or otherwiſe. 2. To mark; to ſcar with a 
long cicatrix. 5 | 5 
(2.) Seam d o' er with wounds, which his own ſabre gave. 


Say, has the ſmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her noſe, or ſcam'd her face ? 
Se'\amLEss. 44j. [from Jeam.) Having no ſeam. 
Se/AMRENT. z. [eam and rent.] A ſeparation of any 

thing where it_is joined; a breach of the ſtitches. 

S&AMSTRES5. 7. , [reamervne, Sax.] A woman whoſe 
trade is to ſew. Often written Semp/Freſs. | 
They wanted food and raunent ; ſo they took 

Religion for their /eamfre/s and their cook. 


Swift. 


Chabad 


Srlaur. adj. {from ſeam. Having a ſeam; ſhewing the 


ſeam. : 


- 


Shateſp. As you like it. 


Pope. 


: | 5 A 8 E 2 A 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy tide without, 
And made me to ſuſpect you. Sbaleſp. Othello. 


Sean. 1. , [pezne; Saxon ; /egena, Lat.] A net. Some- 


times written ſeine, or ine. 23 # 1 

SAR. adj, [reantan, Saxon, to dry] Dry; not any 
e e WTI EDT A rgT. \ 1 
_.. + Thaveliv'd long enough: my May of life 

© 'Isfall'n into the//ear, the. yellow leaf. bat. \ Macbeth. - 

Ve myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear. Milton. 

Some may be cheriſhed in dry places, as in ſear wood. Ray. 

To SBAR. v. 4. [reanian, Saxon.] To burn; to caute- 
rize. | 1 | 

The ſcorching flame fore ſinged all his face, 

And through his armour all his body fear d. Fairy Queen. 
Some ſhall depart from the faith, ſpeaking lies, having their 
conſcience /eared with a hot iron. "2 TIM. IV. 2. 

Cheriſh veins of good humour, and ſear up thoſe of ill. 

IK F Temple. 
I'm ſear'd with burning Reel, 'till the ſcorch'd marrow 
Fries in the bones. . Rocue tf Royal Conv. 
SE'ARCLOATH. 7. /; {ranclay, Saxon, from ran, pain, 
and clað, a plafter ; ſo that cerecloath, as it is now writ- 
ten, from cera, wax, ſeems to be wrong.] A plaſter ; 
a large plaſter. 3A 

Bees wax is the ground of all ſearcloth ſalves. 

To SEARCE. v. a. \/afſer, Fr.] To ſift finely. | 

Put the finely frarced powder of alabaſter into a flat-bot- 

tomed and well heated braſs veſſel, h Boyle. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and ſearce it from the bran. 

| Mort. Huſb. 


Mort. 


SEARCE. A1. . A ſieve; a bolter. | 

SralN ER. 2. {from/earce.}] He who ſearces. 

To SEARCH. v. @. chercher, Fr.] 1. To examine; to 
try; to explore; to look through. 2. To inquire ; to 
ſeek for. 3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 4. To SARAH 
out, To find by ſeeking. HR : 

(1.) Help to ſearch my houſe this one time: if I find not 


what I ſeek, let me forever be your table ſport.  Shakeſp. 
They returned from ſearching of the land. Num. xiii. 25. 
—— Through the void immenſe „A W 
To ſearch with wand'ring queſt a place foretold. Milton, 


42. Now clear I underſtand | 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſearcÞh'd in vain, Milton. 
Enough is left beſides to /earch and know. Milton. 
Draw up ſome valuable meditations from the depths of the 
earth, and /earch them through the vaſt ocean, Watts. 
(3-) Alas, poor ſhepherd ! ſearching of thy wound, 
J have, by hard adventure, found my own. + Shakeſp. 
— With this good ſword, 1 | | 
That ran through Cæſar's bowels, earch. this boſom. Shalk. 
For the diviſions of Reuben there were great ſearchings of 
heart. | „„ 4.36. 
The figns of wounds penetrating are diſcovered by the pro- 
portion of the ſearching candle, or probe which enters into the 
cavity. 1 Wiſem. Surg. 
(4.) Who went before you, to ſearch you out a place to pitch 
your tents in. Ta Wh — Deut. i. 33. 
They may ſometimes be ſuceeſsful to ſcarch out trutb. 


| 5 Watts. * 

To SEARCH. . 1. To make a ſearch; to look for 

ſomething, 2. To make inquiry. 3. Toteek ; to try 

to find. eee 

(1. ) Satisfy me once more; once more ſearch with me. Sb. 

(2.) To aſk or ſearch I blame thee not. Milton. 

* Thoſe who ſeriouſly ſearch after or maintain truth, ſhould 

. ſtudy to deliver themſelves without obſcurity or equiyocation; _ 
"XY 5 Sd NIP Y Locke. 

It ſuffices that they have once with care ſifted the matter, and 

ſearched into all the particulars that could give any light to the 

_ queſtion, 7 OPT. 4. Locle. 

| With piercing eye ſeme ſearch where nature plays, # 

And trace the wanton through her darkſome maze. Tzchel. 

' -{(3:) Your huſband's coming, woman, to ſearch for a gen- 

tleman that is here now in the houſe. Shak. Mer. Viv. of W. 
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we ein valn earch for that conſtitution within a fly, upon 


which depend thoſe powers we obſerve in them. . Locke. 


cstkench, . % [fromthe verb.] 1. Inquiry by looking = 


into every ſuſpected place. 2. Examination. 3. Inqui- 
ry; act of ſeeking: with / for, or after. 4. Queſt; 
purſuit. t Bruin Malt, nee en 
3180 The orb he roamddd 
With narrow ſearch, and with inſpection deeßp. Milton. 
(2.) The mind ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden 
idea, and turns the eye of the ſoul upon it. [Locle 
(.) His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in two buſhels 
of chaff: you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them, and when 


vou have them they are not worth the ſearch. Shakeſp. 
Who great in ſearch of God and nature grow, | 
They belt the wiſe Creator's praiſe declare. » Dryden. 
| Now. mourn thy tatal ſearch ; 
It is not ſafe to have too quick a ſenſe. Drydon. 


By the philoſo; hical uſe of words, I mean ſuch an ule as 
conveys the preciſe. notions of things, which the mind may he 
fatisfied with in its ny after knowledge. N 

The parents, after a long /earch for the boy, gave him for 
drowned in a canal. | | Addiſon. 


This common practice carries the heart aſide from all that is 


honeſt in our ſearch after truth. Watts. 
4.) If zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, _ 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? Shaleſp. 
Stay him froin his intendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace well 
as he ſhall run into; in that it is a thing of his own 7 2 and 
altogether againſt my will. | - Shakeſþ. As you lite it. 
Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin, | 
Till my black hairs were chang'd upon my chin. Dryden. 
Sr'arcHER. . .. [from ſearch. ] 1. Examiner; trier. 
2. Seeker; enquirer. 3. Officer in London appointed 
to examine the bodies of the dead, and report the cauſe. 
of death. 


(J.) The Agarenes that ſeek. wiſdom upon earth, the authors. 


of fables, and jearchers out of underſtanding. Bar. iii. 23: 


The fearchers found a marvellous difference between the 


Anakins and themſelves, | Raleigh. 
Religion has given us a more juſt idea of the divine nature: 
he whom we. . to is truth itſelf, the great ſearcher of 
hearts, who will not let fraud go unpuniſhed, or hold him 
guiltleſs that taketh his name in vain. . Addiſon. 


To what our Maker to their ken denies : 


1:40 bbs Yay baits eee art auch; el rf 
88 | The feaſon when to come, and when to go, 


Jo ſing, or ceaſe to ſing, we never know. 


6.) Yolt hek the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleep. 


N © of. | | 
(40 We'll flip you for a ſeaſon, but our jealouſy © 
Does yet Lie 0 4 Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Shakeſp. Mach. 


Fo St'ason. . 4. [afaiſozner, Fr.] 1. To mix with 


food any thing that gives a high reliſh. 2. To give a re- 
liſh to; to recommend by ſomething mingled. 3. To 
qualify by admixture of another ingredient. 4, To 1m- 
bue ; to tinge ortaint. 5. To fit for any uſe by time or 


habit ; to mature, | 
(J.) Every oblation of thy meat-offering ſhalt thou ſeaſon 


with falt. Lev. ii. 13. 


They ſeaſoned every ſacrifice, whereof a greater part was 
eaten by the prieſts. 9 ; Brown's Vuls. Err. 
For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milk-pottage are very fit 
for children; only let them not be ſeaſoned with ſugar. Locke.. 
The wiſe contriver, TP 

To keep the waters from corruption fre, | 

Mixt them with ſalt, and ſeaſon d all the ſea. Blackmore. 

(2.) You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours; 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. Dryden. 
The proper uſe of wit is to ſeaſon converſation, to repreſent 


if. 


| what is praiſeworthy to the greateſt advantage, and to expoſe 
the vices and follies of men. - Tillotſon. 


(3.) Mercy is above this ſcepter d ſway : 
It is an attribute to God himſelf ; | | 
And earthly pow'r does then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. - Shak, Merch. of Fen. 
Seaſon your admiration but a while, | | 
With an attentive ear, till L deliver | 2 
This marvel to you. Shakeſp. Haml. 
(4.) ———— Whatever thing | | 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour unſpar'd, 
Till I, in man reſiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, | 
And aſe him thy laſt and ſweeteſt prey, Millon's Par. L. 
Secure their religion, ſeaſon their younger years with prudent 
and pious principles. Taylor. 
Sin, taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into a veſ- 
ſel ; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſea/ors : the touch and tinc- 


ture go together. South. 


(5. ) The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 


The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 

When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 

No better a muſician than the wren: 

How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon' are, | 

To their right praiſe and true perfection. Shakeſp. 
**. Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. 


(2. ) In vain we lift up our preſumptuous eyes | 
Prior. 


The ſearcber follows faſt : the object flies. | 
Avoid the man who practiſes any thing unbecoming a free 
and open ſearcher after truth. Watts. 
(3+) The ſearchers, who are ancient matrons ſworn to their 
office, repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by - 
view of the ſame, and by other inquiries, examine by what 


7; | 2 . | | | Shakeſp. 

: —_ the corps Ges. Graunt's Bills of Mortality, We charge you, that you have contriv'd ta take Jp 

SEASON. 2. /. | /aifon, Fr.] 1 One of the four parts of From Rome all /caſox'd, office, and to wind. Se 
the. year, Spring, Summer, Auumn, Winter, «A Yourſelf unto a power tyrannical. Shak. Coriol. 
time as diſtinguiſhed from others. 3. A fit time; an The archers of his guard ſhot: two arrows every man toge- 


| f . a th ' ine 2 f #:-0 | . » 
e concurrence. 4. A time not very long, 5. _ 1 — 1 d of — Hrajoned or Hayward 
[From the verb.] That which gives a high reliſh. As 4 25 


The fa; n | | Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden, 
Pham ie mo AAS Jeaſon 23 8 rl A man ſhould harden and ſeaſo# himſelf beyond the degree 
Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear; =. cold wherein. he lives. Addiſon. | 
And Spring was but a ſeaſon of the year. - Dryaes. To SE'aSoN.. v. 2. To be mature; to grow: fit for any 
We faw, in ſix days travelling, the ſeveral ſeaſons of the Put poſe ; f 1 WE 1 
EY year in their beauty. Addiſon on Italy. p! * Carpenters rough plain boards for floorins 5 that they may 2 
| (2.) He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows ſet them by ta ſeaſon. * dex. Mech. Exer. | 
The fits o th' ſeaſon. ©  CShakeſp. Macbeth. S£'SONABLE. adj. [ /aiſon,” Fr.] Opportune ; happening 
The ſeaſon prime for ſweeteſt ſcents and airs. Milton, or done at a proper time; proper as to time. 
(3.) At ſeaſon fit let her with thee partake. Milton, Mercy is fafrable in the time of affliction, as clouds of 
All buſineſs ſhould be done betimes; and there's as little rain in:the time of drought. | Eccluſ. v. 2. 
uouble of doing it in ſeaſon too, as out of ſeaſon. I. Efrange. Ü ever it was ſeaſonable to preach courage in the deſpiſed . 
| Por active ſports, for pleaſing ret, © © XN abuſed cauſe of Chriſt, it is now, when his truths are reform 
This is the time to be poſſeſt; | ed into nothing, when the hands and hearts of his faithful mi- | 
The beſt is but in ſcaſon beſt; Dryden. niſſters are weakened, Seu Serm. 
1 would indulge the 12 of my heart } Sr ASONABLENESS. 2. , [from feaſonable.] Opportune- bs 
Let us retire : her grief is out of ſeaſon. Phillips. neſs of time; propriety with regard ie time. | 


r is no ſeaſon to which ſuck thoughts as theſe are more A Britiſh freeholder- would very ill diſcharge his part, if he 
HE {2 | Atterbury. did not acknowledge the excellency and el of thoſa 


dla by whiek his country has been recoyered out of its  confu- 
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to any thing to give it a reliſh, 


Breads we have of ſeyeral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings and ſeaſonings; ſo that ſome do extremely move ap- 
petites, and ſome do nouriſh ſo as divers do live of them alone. 

| | eee Bacon. 

Some abound with words, without any ſeaſoning or taſte of 
matter. | Ben. Johnſon. 


* , 


op bert. — for. "'or fitdation ; to ſettle. 4. To ix; to place fir 
Son e E jon ; to ſettſe. 4. Io nx; to place fim. 
ABLY, adv, [from ſeaſonable.] | Properly with re 20 0 1.) The gueſts were no ſooner ſeated but they entered into 


others of the ſame ſpecies ſeated above them in a fort of — 
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A ſpirit of envy or oppoſition makes mankind uneaſy to ſee 


(3:) Should one family or one thouſand hold poſſeſſion of all 
the ſouthern undiſcovered continent, becauſe they had ſeated 
themſelves in Nova Guiana, | Raleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, which were, 


or place of diſtinction. 3. To fix in any particulaz place 


x 
* o 
k |, * 
* 
1 n 


1 pet to time. m debate 4 
, * "2." 1 . | | F . V7 i. © 4 1 . | f Arbuthast. . 
„This is that to which I would moſt earneſtly, moſt ſeaſona- (.) Thus high was king Richard featef, — Shak. K. III. 
| 2 adviſe you all. * Spratt 's Serm. Si diadoo_us Not Babylon, arne GE 
| SE N. 2. . [from To ſeaſon, } He who ſeaſons or Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence | 
| gives a rehifh to any thing. 8 n Equal'd in all their glories to inſſrine 
| SEASONING; #./. from ſeaſon.] That which is added Belus or Serapis their gods, or ſeat | | 
: | A - Their kings. ö 6 Milton. 


©. A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation of learning, are 
5 required to give a /ea/oning to retirement, and make us talte 
ö | the bleſſing. | 2 $55.56 Dryden. 


in truth, to be as unfortunately ſeated on the earth as Mercury 
is in the heavens; for the moſt part ever in combuſtion, or ob- 


Political ſpeculations are of ſo dry and auffere a nature, ſcurtey, under brighter beams than his own, Wotton. 
that they will not go down with the publick without frequent (4-) Why do ] yield to that ſuggeſtion, 
Serſonings. © Addiſon's Frechelder. Whole horrid image doth uphix my hair, 
The publick accept 4 paper "which his 5 * none of thoſe And make er heart knock at my ribs, » 
ſeafonings that recommend the writings which are in vogue Againft the uſe of nature. 3 Sbak. Mach, 
among us. Addiſon, Sfectator. From their foundations looſening to and fro, 2 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills. Mitkon. 


58 Many vegetable ſubſtances are uſed by mankind as ſeaſonings, 
| which abound with a highly exalted aromatic oil; as thyme 
and ſavory, Arbuthndt on Alim. 
SEAT. 2. . [ ſedes, Lat. ſett, old Germ. SKinner.] 1. A 
chair, bench, or any thing on which one may ſit. 2. 
Chair of jtate ; throne; poſt of authority; tribunal. 
3 Manſion ; refidence z dwelling ; abode, 4. Situati- 

on; ſite. . | 

(1.)— The ſons of light 

Haſted, reforting to the ſummons high, 

And took their ſeats, 


1 rb KD. adv. | fea and prand, Saxon.] Towards the 
_ fea. | 
"The rock ruſh'd ſeaward with impetuous roar, 
Ingulf'd, and to th* abyſs the boaſter bore. Pope. 
Se'canT. 2. /. [ ſecans, Lat. ſecante, Fr.] In geometry, 
the right hne drawn trom the centre of a'circle, cutting 
and meeting with another line called the tangent with. 
out it. | | | Di#. 
| To SECE'DE v. 2. ſecedo, Lat.]. To withdraw from fel- 
| Milton's Par. Loft, © lowſhip in any affair. oY 
be lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt ; | SECE'DER, 2. / [from ſerede.] One who diſcovers his 
And made the lady of the flow her guelt ; di ſapprobation of any proceedings by withdrawing him- 
When, lo, a bow'r aſcended on the plain, 3... | | 
With ludden feats ordain d, and large for either tr DDA. Y res ar. a; [/ecerns, Lat.] To ſeparate finer from 
(2.) With due obſervance of thy goodly ſeat, | fler matter; to make the ſeparation of ſubſtances in 
Great Agamemnon, Neſtor thall ſupply * | the body ; Nat ae ee, 
W debaſe eats he, _ wy Birds are better meat than beaſts, becauſe their fleſh doth 
The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble, aſſumilate more finely, and ſererneth more fubtilly. Bacon. 
Call avr cares el. | Shab: Corvolanus. The pituite or mucus ſecer ned in the noſe and windpipe, is 
not an excrementitious but a. laudable humour, neceſſary for 


Whatſoever be the manner of the world's end, moſt certain 5 | | ag b 
it is an end it ſhall have, and as certain that then we ſhall ap- defending thoſe parts, from which it is ſecerned, from excoria- 
tions, . 5 Arbuthnot. 
[ /eceffro, Lat.] 


pear before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, that every man may re- E : 
| TCeive according to that which he hath done in his body, whe- SECE's510N, 2. /. 1. The act of departing, 
„ ther it be good or evil. Hakewill on Providence. 2. The act of withdrawing from councils or actions. 
j 3.) It were enough in reaſon to ſuccour with victuals, and (1.) The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſeceffion thereof from 
a other helps, a vaſt multitude, compelled by neceſſity to ſeek a the earth's ſurface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi- 
1 | | new ſeat, or to direct them unto a country able to receive them. ſphere. by Brown, 
| Raleigh. 8 UE. 1. . [Hecle, French; ſeculum, Latin.] A cen- 


* e <2 222 Xt 


To SBAT. v. 4. | a 
to cauſe to fit down. 2. To place in a poſt of authority, 


O earth, how like to heav'n! if not prefer'd 
Moſt jaſtly, ſeat worthier of gods, as built 
With ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. 

In Alba he ſhall fix his royal feat; 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget. | 

Has Winter caus'd thee, friend, to change thy ſeat, 
And ſeek in Sabine air a warm retreat? 

The promis'd ſeat of empire ſhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain. Prior. 
(4+) It followeth now that we find out the ſeat of Eden; for 

in it was Paradiſe by God planted. ORE. ' 5 
A church by Strand-bridge, and two biſhops houſes, were 
pulled down to make a ſeat for his new building. Hayw. 
He that builds a fair houſe upon an ill /zat, committeth him- 
ſelf to priſon. i ; Bacon. 

The fitteſt and the eaſieſt to be drawn 
To our ſociety, and to aid the war, | 
The rather for their ſeat, being next borderers 
On Italy. Ben. Jobnſ. Catil. 


[from the noun, | 1. To place on. ſeats ; 


Milton. 


| fiſh be taken in, more than fix times the number. 


r 


Gf a man's age, part he lives in his father's lifetime, and 


part after his ſon's birth; and thereupon it is wont to be ſaid 
that three generations make one ſecle, or hundred years in the 
genealogies. Hamm, Pract. Cath. 


Dryden. To SECLU'DE. . a. [ ſecludo, Latin.) To confine from 3 


to ſhut up apart; to exclude, | 
None is ſecluded from that function of any degree, ſtate, or 

calling. | FE | Whitgifte. 
Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to ſeclude from 


us, to fence them not only, as he did the interdicted tree, by 


combination, but with difficulties and impoſſibilities. 
| „ „ e Decay of Piety. 
The number of birds deſcribed may be near five hundred, 
and of fiſhes, ſecluding ſhell-fiſh, as many z but if the 3 
5 ay. 

Incloſe your tender plants in your conſervatory, /ecluding all 
entrance of cold. 1 Pr EEovehn Kalend. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Feclude their boſom {layes, | * Thomſon. 
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is obſervable, that the Engliſh have no ordinal of emo, 
as the Latins and the nations deriving from them have 
none of duo. What the Latins call, /ecundus, from ſeguor, 
the Saxons term oden, or N 1. The next in or- 
der to the firſt; the ordinal of two. 2. Next in value 
or del: lar ga, 
. * V Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 

Nor needed to be warn'd a /ecoxd time, | 
But bore each other back 


* 


den. 
of partiality; but 11 I may truly ſay, they are ſerond 
do none in the Chriſtian world, 
None I know 4343 
Setond to me, or like; equal much leſs. _ Milton. 
My eyes are flill the Tame ; each glance, each grace, 
Keep their firſt luſtre, and maintain their place, 


| | Fin £ . Dry 
{oe I ſhall not ſpeak ſuperlatively of them, left I be ſuſ- 
pecte 


Ne room yet to any other face, . Dryden. 
Not theſe huge bolts, by which the giants ſlain, | 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain, is 
"I 'was of a leſſer mould eb, lighter weight; 
They call it thunder of a ſecond rate. Aaddiſon. 
Buy a fad train of miſeries alone „ 
Diftinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none. Pope. 


Perſons of ſecond rate merit in their own country, like birds 


of paſſage, thrive here, and fly off when their employments are 


at an end, | * Swift. 

SE'conD-HAND\ . /. Poſſeſſion received from the firſt pof- 
ſeſſor. | 10 ene vet $5 FRY 

| Sg'conD-HanD is ſometimes uſed adjectively. Not ori- 

. ginal 3 not primary. wo Shapes} e e Rr ORR 

some men build fo much upon authorities, they have but a 

ſecond-hand or implicit knowledge. | | Locke. 


Ss # 


7 


SECOND. „ F Teese, French ; pr us di, Latin.] It 
an exception againſt the difference between church pony and 


matters of neceſſity to ſalvation. . 


Bacon's Adv, to Villiers. 


Vet ſerves to ſecon 


s 


'F 


54 2 
e 


— 
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in after the act as a Maintainer. 2. To follow in the 


next place. 


L.) The, authors of the former opinion were: preſently /e- | 


conded by other wittier and better learned, who being loth that 


the form of church polity, which they ſought to bring in, ſhould 


be otherwiſe than in the higheſt degree accounted of, took firſt 


* * oo er. 
i —— Though we here fall down, 
We have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt; 

If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall /ecord them. 

I to be the power of Iſrael's God | 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teſt, | = 
Off ring to combat thee his champion bol 1 

With th' utmoſt of his'godhead/econded. | Milton. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 


Shak. H. VI. 


And nature feconds all his ſoft deſires. Roſcommon. 


If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and no. body 


ſeconds you in your laughter, you may condemn their taſte 3 
but in the mean time you make a very indifferent figure, , Swift. 


In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A chouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 
In ͤ God's, one ang can its ends produce, 
[4 


— "You ſome; permit 


- 2. 10 | 
To /econd ills with ills, Shakeſp. 


a Having formerly Uiſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, I think it 


not impertinent to ſecond the ſame with ſome neceſſary relations 
concerning the royal navy. Raleigh. 
— He ſaw his guileful act | | 
By Eve, though all unweeting,” Jeconded oo 
Upon her huſband. N Milton Par. Lofl. 
Sin is ſeconded with ſin; and a man ſeldom commits one fin 
to pleaſe, but he commits another to defend himſelf. South. 


They are too proud to cringe to ſecond- band favourites in a S&'conp' Sight. n, J. The power of ſeeing things future or 


great family. | 
At SS coND-HAND. In imitation ; in the ſecond place of 
order; by tranſmiſſion ; not primarily; not originally. 
They pelred them with fatyrs and epigrams, which perhaps 
had been taken up at firſt only to make their court, and at /e- 
co id. band to flatter thoſe who had flattered their king! Temple. 


In imitation of preachers at ſecond- band, I ſhall tranſcribe SE/conp i. adj. from ſecond br.] Having the ſe- 


from Bruyere a piece of raillery, 
Spurious virtue in a maid; 

A virtue but at ſecond-hand. Nen Swift. 
 St'conD. . /, [/erond, French; from the adjeftive,}].., 1 
One who accompenies another in à duel to direct o 


|, Tatler. 


ter ; a maintainer. 3. A/econd minute, the jecond diviſion 

of an hour by ſixty; the fixtieth part of a minute 
(.) Their ſeconds miniſter an oath, ä Bn 7 
Which was indifferent to them both, ne 
That on their knightly faith and tro 
No magick them ſupplied ; 7 | 

And ſought them that they had no charms, 


123 1 
Wherewith to work each other's harms, | 

Hut came with ſimple open arms et wah. 
To have their cauſes trie. Drart. Mmpb. 


Their firſt encounters were very furious, ill after ſome toil 
and bloodſhed they were par ted by the ſeconds. .. Addiſon. 


Perſonal brawls come in as _/2cozds. to finiſh the diſpute of 
opinion. ; $65 | Watts. 


(2.) He propounded the duke as a main caufe of divers in- 
Rrmities in the ſtate, being ſure enough of ſeconds after the firſt 
onſet. Wotton. 

Courage, when it is only a ſecond to injuſtice, and falls on 
without provocation, is a diſadvantage to a character. Collier. 

(3.) Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept alive 

me ſpace of ſixteen ſecond minutes, though one of theſe flames 


alone, in the ſame veſſel, will not laſt above twenty-five or at 


moſt thirty ſeconds. *' © © Vill. Math. Magick. 
Sounds move above 1140 Engliſh feet in a ng minute of 
time, and in ſeven or eight minutes of time about 100 Engliſh 
TTT eng. 
Te 8 rcon. v. a. [ ſeconder, Fr. ſecunds, Lat. from the 


noun.] 1x. To Typport ; to forward ; to aſſiſt, to come 


[ 


Savift to Gay. 


* © 
* 


ſecondaty right can diſcharge it. | | | 
Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds together this 
magnificent ſtructure of the world, which ſtretcheth the North 


things diſtant 7, ſuppoſed inberent in ſome of the Scot- 
«ihalanders, I nan 066 e 
As he was going out to ſteal a ſheep, he was ſeized with a fit 
of ſecond fight: the face of the country preſented him with a 
wide proſpect of new. ſcenes, - which he had never ſeen before. 


Adaijon's Freeh, 
cond fight; - 


e was deſcended of an ancient family, renowned for 


their {kill in prognoſticks : moſt of his anceſtors were ſecond 


.. fighted, and his mother but narrowly eſcaped for a witch. Add. 
defend him. 2. One who ſupports or maintains; a ſuppor - SE CONDARILY. ad from ſecongary.] In the ſecond de- 


$33 in the ſecond order not primarily; not original- 
1735 not in the firſt intention, . Tb 


heſe atoms make the wind primarily. tend downwards, 


15 | though, other accidental cauſes impel them ſecondarily to a 


ſloping motion, 


Th + - 


He, confefles that temples are erected, und feſtivals kept, to. 
Stilling fl. 


the honour of ſaints, at leaſt ſecondarily. | 

It is primarily generated out of the effuſion of melancholick 
blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs and remainder. of a 
phlegmonous or cedematick tumour, , Harvey. 


Se'con DARINESS. 7. from ſecondary, The ſtate of be- 


ing ſecondary. | ; * | 
That which is peculiar, and diſcriminative muſt be taken 
from the primarineſs and ſecondarineſs of the perception. Nor. 


SE'CONDARY. adj. ifecundarius, Latin.) 1. Not pri- 
mary; not of the firſt intention. 2. Succeeding to the 


firſt ; ſubordinate. 3. Not of the firſt order or rate, 4. 
Acting by tranſmiſhon or deputation. 5, A ſecondary fe- 
ver is that which ariſes after a criſis, or the diſtharpe of 
ſome morbid matter, as after the declenſion of the 
ſmall- pox Or meaſles. : NE ' Quincy. 

(x.) Two are the radical differences: the ſecondary differences 
are as four, | pi Ph tt „ Sat Nats; Hiſt. 

(2.) Whereſoeyer there is moral right on the one hand, no 


” 


too {ome other uſe, - +. Pope. 
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over the empty ſpace, and hangeth the earth upon nothing, to 
transfer —— of Job Ren he firſt and real cauſe > the 
ſecondary. TOE vs, 10 | . 
( (3+) If the ſyſtem had been fortvitouſly formed by the con- 
vening matter of a chaos, how is it conceivable that all the pla- 
nets, both primary and ſecondary, ſhould revolve the fame wa 
trom the Weſt to the Eaſt, and that in the ſame plane ? Benz/. 
| (4.) That we were form'd then, ſay*ſ thou? and the work 
Of ſecondary hands, by taſk transfer d N 
From father to his ſon ? Milton Par. Loft. 
As in a watch's fine machine, bd 588 
Though many artful ſprings are ſeen, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary po-wr | LS: | 
From that which ſimply points the hour. Prior, 
-ECONDARY. #./; [from the adjective.] A delegate z 2 
deputy. | CE nen 3417» bogs 
E'CONDLY. adv. [from /econd.] In the fecond place. 
. Firſt, the hath diſobeyed the law, and ſecondly treſpaſſed 
againſt her huſhand, EEE MOT 
Firſt, metals are more. durable than plants; and ſecondly, 
they are more ſolid and are. Bacon. 
The houſe of commons in Ireland, and, feco1y, the privy 
council, addreſſed his inajeſty againſt theſe halfpence. Swift, 
©6'CONDRATE. #. . { ſecondand rent. 1. The ſecond or- 
der in dignity or value. 2. It is ſometimes uſed; adjec- 
tively, one of the ſecond order. A colloquial licenſe. 
(1.) They call it thunder of the ſecondrule. Add. Ov. 
(2.) He was not then a ſecondrate champion, as they would 
have him, who think fortitude the firſt virtue in a hero. Dryden. 


*r/crECY. x. [from ſecret.] 1. Privacy ; ſtate of be- 
ing hidden; concealment. 2. Solitude; retirement. ; 


£ 


not expoſure to view. 3. Forbeatance of diſcovery, 4. 


Fidelity to a ſecret; taciturnity inviolate ;' cloſe ſilence. 
(r.) That's not ſuddenly to be perform'd, © 
But with advice and filent ſecrecy. Shak. Hen. VI. 
'The'lady Audbes 7: W210 gorng 2h TE, 
Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long married, 1 
This day was view'd in opet as his queen. SHak. Hen. VIII. 
In Nature's book of infinite ſecrecy, ns 1 
A little can I red. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleo. 
(2.0) Thou in thy ſecrecy, although alone, 
Bett with thyſelf :accompany'd, ſeckit-not (vs 
Social communication. Milt. Par. Loft. 
There is no ſuch, thing as perfect ſecrecy,. to encourage a rn. 
tional mind to the perpetration of any bale action; for a man 
muſt firſt extinguiſh and put out the great light within him, his 
conſcience ; he muſt get away from himſelf, and ſhake off 
the thouſand witneſſes which he always carries about him, 
before he can be alone. 4. Huth germ. 
( 3.) It is not with publick as with private prayer; in this ra- 
ther ſecrecy is commanded than outward ſhew.; whereas that 
being the publick a& of a whole ſociety, requireth accordingly 
more care to be had of external appearance. V 
(4.) For ſecrecy no lady cloſer. Shakeſp. 
Secrecy and fidelity were their only qualities. Burnet. 


SECRET. adj. [/ecret, French; fecretus, Lat.] 1, Kept 


"> 


hidden: not revealed; concealed. 2. Retired ; pri- 


vate; unſeen. 3 Faithful to a ſecret entruſted. 4. 
Private; affording privacy. 5. Occult; not apparent. 
6 Privv ; obſcene. | pee 
(1.) The ſecres things belong unto the Lord our God; but 

thoſe things which are revealed belong unto us. Deut. xxix. 29. 
1 Be this or ought | 
Than this more fecret now deſign'd, I haſte 

To know. _ | Milton. 

( 2.) Thou op'neſt Wiſdom's way, 

And giv'ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe retire: 


And IL. perhaps am ſecret. | 5 
There ſecret in her ſapphire cell ©; 
He with the Nais wont to dwell. Fenton. 


83.) Secret Romans that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter ? Shateſp. Ful. Cæſ. 
(4. — The ſecret top rr 
Of Oreb or of Sinai. | Milton. 


Bentley. 


Eccluſ. xxiii. 23. 


- (5+) Or ſympathy, or ſome connatural forcfte 
Pow rful at greateſt diſtan ce to unite . 
By ſecreteſt conveyance. © . Maliom. 

My heart, which by a ſecret harmony | 8 

Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion ſweet, Milton. 
3B'CRET. 2. ©| ſecret, French; /ecretum, Latin] 1. 

Something ſtudiouſly hidden. 2. A thing unknown; 

ſomething not yet diſeovered. 3. Privacy; ſecrecy ;. in- 

viſible or undiſcovered ſtate. ; 858 

r Infected minds | 

To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets, Shale. 
There is no ſecret that they can hide from thee. Exel. xxviii. 
Me not to explore the ſecrets aſk i 


Of his eternal empire. | | Milton. 
(2) — All bleſt ſecrets, 2h 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth. Shakeſp. X. I. 
All /ecrets of the deep, all Nature's works. Milton. 
The Romans ſeem not to have known the ſecret of paper- 
credit. Sher | Arbuthnot. 
(3.) Bread eaten in ſecret is pleaſant, Prov, ix. 19. 


In ſecret, riding through the air ſhe comes. Milton, 
Td SECRET. v. a. [from the noun.] To keep private. 
Great care is to be uſed of the clerks of the council, for the 
"ſecreting of their conſultations. Bac. Adv. to Villiers. 
SE'CRETARISHIP. 2. / | ſecretaire, Fr. from ſecretary.] 
The office of a ſecretary. | 
Se/CRETARY. 2, , | ſecretaire, Fr. ſecretarius, low Lat.) 
One entruſted with the management of buſineſs ; | one 
_ who writes for another. | 
Call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary... Sbaleſp. 
That which 1s moſt of all profitable is acquaintance with the 
ſetretaries, and employed men of ambaſſadors. Bacon. 
Cottington was ſecretary to the prince. Clarendon. 


To SECRE'TE. v. 4. [| /ecretus, Lat.] 1. To put aſide; 


to hide. 2. [In the animal economy.}] To jecern; to 


ſeparate. 
SECRETION. 2. from ſecretus, Latin.) 1. That agen- 
ey in che animal oeconomy that conſiſts in ſeparating the 
various fluids of the body. 2. The fluid ſeereted. 
SECRET TIOUS.. adj. [from /ecretus, Lat] Parted by 
animal fecretion. 5 | 

They have a ſimilitude or contrariety to the ſecretitious hu- 

mours in taſte and quality. | Flozer on the Hum. 
SB'CRETIST. 2. . [from ſecret.) A dealer in ſecrets, 

Some things I have not yet thought fit ſo plainly to reveal, 
not out of any envious deſign of having them buried with me, 
but that I may barter with thoſe /ecrerifts, that will not part 

with one ſecret but in exchange for another. Boyle. 
Se'CRETLY. adv. [from ſecret.] 1. Privately ; privily ; 
not openly ; not pablickly ;- with intention not to be 
known. 2. Latently; ſo as not to be obvious; not ap- 


parently. 3 
(x.) Give him this letter, do it ſecretiy. Shakeſp. 
Now ſecretly with inward grief ſhe pin'd ; 
Now warm reſentments to his griefs he join d. Addiſon. 


Some may place their chief ſatisfaction in giving fecretly 
what is to be diſtributed; others, in being the open and avowed 
inſtruments of making ſuch diſtributions, Aiterbury. 

(2.) Thoſe thoughts are not wholly mine; but either they 
are fecretly in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. 
SE'CRETNESS. 2 / [from ſecret } 1. State of being hid- 

den. 2. Quality of keeping a ſecret. | 

(2.)— ——— could muſter up. 

My giants and my witches too, 
Which are vaſt conſtancy and fecretneſs.. . Diaonne. 
SE'CRETORY. adj. [from ſecretus, Lat.] Performing the 

office of ſecretion, or animal ſeparation. 0 
All the glands are a congeries of veſſels complicated toge- 
ther, whereby they give the blood time to ſeparate through the 
capillary veſſels into the ſecretory, which afterwards exonerate 
themſelves into one dude. © 40; Mp" 
SECT. x. / -[ ſee, French; ſeda, Latin, from /efande.] 
1. A body of men following ſome particular maſter, or 


—— — 


1 r 
united in ſome ſettled tenets!” Oſten in à bad ſenſe. 2 
In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to be miſprinted for er 
3 wy - We'll wear out,” - 1 
In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſes of great ones, | 
That ebb and flow by th* moon. Shabeſp. King Lear 
The greateſt viciſſitude of things is the viciſſitude of ſes and 
religions: the true religion is built upon the rock; the reſt 
are toſſed upon the waves of time. Bac. Hays. 
The jealous ſes that dare not truſt their cauſe | 

So far from their own will as to the laws, ; 
Vou for their umpire and their ſynod. take. Dryden. 
The academies were willing to admit the goods of fortune 
into their notion of felicity z but no eee old philoſophers 
_ did ever leave a room for greatneſs. Dryden. 
A ſedt of freethinkers is a ſum of cyphers, Bentley. 
( 2.) Of our unbitted luſts, I take this that you call love to be 
a ſedt or cion. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
Sr'crakisv. . /. [frem/e#.) Diſpoſition to petty ſets 

in oppoſition to things eſtabliſhed. i 
Nothing hath more marks of ſchiſm and ſectariim than this 
_ preſbyterian way. t | King Charles. 
SE'CTARY. . | ſefarre, French; from ſet] 1. One 
who divides from publick eſtabliſhment, and joins with 


thoſe diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular whims, 2. A fol- 
lower; a pupil. | 
(1.) My lord, you are a ſectary, 
That's the plain truth. Shakeſp, 


Roman catholick tenets are inconſiſtent, on the one hand, 
with the truth of religion profeſſed and protefled by the church 
of England, whence we are called proteſtants; and the ana- 
baptiſts, and ſeparatiſts, and ſectaries, on the other hand, whoſe 
tenets are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy. Bac. 

The number of ſectaries does not concern the clergy in point 


of intereſt or conſcience. | Swift. 
(2.) The ſefarie: of my celeſtial (kill, 
That wont to be the world's chief ornament, 
They under keep. Spenſer. 


SecTa'TOR. n. . [ſefateur, Fr. ſeckator, Latin.) A fol- 


lower; an imitator ; a diſciple. 
Hereof the wiſer ſort and the beſt learned philoſophers were 


not ignorant, as Cicero witneſſeth, gathering the opinion of 


Ariſtotle and his ſectaries. | | Raleigh, 
SECT1ON. 2. / | ſefion, French; ſecio, Latin.) 1, The 
act of cutting or dividing. 2. A part divided from the 
reſt, 3. A ſmall and diſtin part of a writing or book. 
(̃ .) In the ſection of bodies, man, of all ſenſible creatures, 
has the fulleſt brain to his proportion, Wotton. 
_ (3+) Inſtead of their law, which they might not read openly, 
they read of the prophets, that which in likeneſs of matter 
came neareſt to each ſefion of their las. Hooker. 
The production of volatile ſalts I reſerve till I mention 
them in another ſection. Boyle. 
Without breaking in upon the connection of his language, 
it is hardly poſſible to give a diſtinct view of his ſeveral argu- 
ments in diſtinct ſeons. . Locke. 
Se'cToOR. n./. Lecteur, French.] In geometry. Sector 
is an inſtrument made of wood or metal, with a joint, 
and ſometimes a piece to turn out to make a true ſquare, 
with lines of fines, tangents, ſecants, equal parts, 
rhumbs, polygons, hours, latitudes, metals and ſolids. 
It is generally uſeful in all the practical parts of the ma- 
thematicks, and particularly contrived for navigation, 
ſurveying, aſtronomy, dialling, and projection of the 


ſphere. All the lines of the ſeckor can be accommodated | 


to any radius, which is done by taking off all diviſions 
parallelwiſe, and not lengthwiſe ; the ground of which 


practice is this, that parallels to the baſe of any plain 


triangle bear the ſame proportion to it as the parts of the 
legs above the parallel do to the whole legs. Harris. 
SE/CULAR. adj. ¶ ſecularis, Lat. ſeculier, French.] 1 

Not ſpiritual; relating to affairs of the preſent world 


bound by monaſtick rules. 
Happening or coming once in a /ecle or century. 


not holy; worldly; 2. [In the church of Rome.] Not 
3. L Seculaire, French. ] 
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(.) This, in every ſeverül man's actions of common life, 

app ertaineth unto moral; in publick and politick ſecular at- 

fairs, unto civil wiſdom. | | *. **. Hooker. 
Then ſhall they ſeek. t* avail themſelves of names, 

Places, and titles; and with theſe to join i 

- Secular pow'r, though feigning ſtill to act ihe? 

By ſpiritual. © e ie 01,89 2.60% ORG Ben's Pay. Lof. 

( (2:) Thoſe northern nations eaſily embraced the religion of 

| thoſe they ſubdued, and by their devotion gave great authority 


and reverence, and thereby eaſe to the clergy, both ſecular and 
| | Temple. 


regular. ASL, | 2 7 te 
In France vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſecular and religi- 
ous, live upon the labours of others. Aadiſon. 


(3-) The ſecular year was kept but once in a century. Add. 
SECULA'RITY. 2. /. ring nds Worldlineſs; atten- 
tion to the things of the preſent life. 
Littleneſs and ſecularity of ſpirit is the greateſt enemy to con- 
templation. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


To Sg/cuLARIzE. v. 4. [ ſeculariſer, Fr. from /ecular.] 


1. To convert from ſpiritual appropriations to common 
uſe. 2. To make worldly. _ . | 
Se'CULARLY. adv. [from ſecular.] In a worldly manner. 

SE'CULARNESS, 7. ſ. [from jecular.) Worldlineſs. 
Se/CUNDINE. 2. [ ſecondines, ſecondes, Fr. ſecundæ, v1. 
partes quod naſcentem infantem ſequantur, Ainſw.] The 
membrane in which 'the embryo is wrapped ; the after- 

binn 5 | a | 
The caſting of the ſkin is by the ancients compared to the 
breaking of the ſecondine, or cawl, but not rightly ; for the 
Jecondine is but a general cover, not ſhaped according to the 
parts, but the ſkin is. Bacon, Nat, Hiſt, 
Future ages lie | | 
Wrapp'd in their ſacred ſecundine aſleep. | Cowley. 
If the foetus be taken out of the womb incloſed in the ſecun- 
ames, it will continue to live, and the blood to circulate. Ray. 
SECU'RE. adj. | ſecurus, Latin.] © 1. Free from fear; 
exempt from terrour ; eaſy ; aſſured, 2. Confident ; not 
diſtruſtful: with of 3. Sure; not doubting : with . 
4. Careleſs; wanting caution ;- wanting vigilance, 5. 
Free from danger; ſafe.” 6. It has ſometimes of before 
the object in all its ſenſes; but more properly from be- 
fore evil, or the cauſe of evil. | . 

(1.) —— Confidence then bore thee on ſecure 
To meet no danger. 

(2) But thou, ſecure f ſoul, unbent with woes; 


Milton. 


The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. Dryden. 
One maid ſhe had, beloy'd above the reſt; 
Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs'd. Dryden. 


The portion of their wealth they deſign for the uſes of the 
poor, they may throw into one of theſe publick repoſitories, /e- 
cure that it will be well employed. 


> Atterbury. 
(3-) It concerns the moſt ſecure of his ſtrength, to pray to 
God not to expoſe him to an enemy. Roger-. 
In Lethe's lake ſouls long oblivion taſte 
Of future life ſecure, forgetful of the paſt. Dryden. 
Haply too ſecure of our diſcharge £4 
From penalty. | Milton. 


We live and act as if we were perfectly ſecure of the final 
event of things, however we may behave ourtelves. Atterbury. 


(4-) Gideon ſmote the hoſt, for the hott were ſecure. Fuds, 
(5.) Let us rot then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combin'd. Milton, 
Meſſapus next, 140 
Secure of ſteel, and fated from the fire, | | 
In pomp appears. Dryden. 
Secure from fortune's blows, | BP 
Secure of what I cannot loſe, | 4.09 - 
In my ſmall pinnace I can ſail. Dryden's Hor. 
To Secv'rs. v.a. [from the adjective.] 1. To make 
certain; to put out of hazard; to aſcertain, 2. To 
protect; to make ſafe, 3. To inſure, Ren 
([ 2.)— Nothing left EN 
That might his happy ſtate ſecure, * . 98 2 
Secure from outward force. Miltan. 


Actions have their Ar not according to the tranſient 
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_ pleaſure or pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as 
they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable happineſs a 
. | | ae. Fe. 
Truth and certainty are not ſecured. by innate principles; 
but men are in the ſame uncertain floating eſtate with as with- 
out them. R _ 
That prince who ſhall be ſo wiſe as by eſtabliſhed laws of li- 
derty to ſecure protection to the honeſt . induſtry of mankind, 
da gainſt the oppreſſion of power, will quickly be too hard for his 
neighbours. 11 %% ot: 089 e . 
Deeper to wound, ſhe ſhuns the fight ? 
She drops her arms to gain the field: 
- Secures her conqueſt by her flight, | 
And triumphs when ſhe ſeems to yield. Prior. 
Nothing can be more artful than the addreſs of Ulyſſes, he 
fecures himſelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ingenu- 
ous and laudable deference to his friend, Broome. 
I ſpread a cloud before the victor's ſight, 
Suſtain'd the vanquiſh'd, and ſecur d his flight: 
Ev'n then ſecur d him, when I fought with joy | 
The vowꝰ' d deſtruction of ongrnefel Troy. Dryde-. 
Where two or three ſciences are purſued at the fame time, 
if one of them be dry, as logick, let another be more enter- 


_ taining, to ſecure the mind from wearineſs. Watts. 


SECURELY. adv. [from ſecure.] 1, Without fear; care- 
lefsly. 2. Without danger; ſafely. 
(1.) Love, that had now long time ſecurely flept 
In Venus' lap, unarmed then and naked... 
Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked, SFenſer. 
. *Tis done like Hector, but ſecurely done, 
A little proudly, and great deal miſprizing th 
The knight 2 ' Shakeſþ. Troil. and Cref. 
His daring foe ſecurely him defy'd. Milton. 
A ſoul that can ſecarely death defy, | 
And count it Nature's privilege to die. Dryden Juv. 
Whether any of the reaſonings are inconſiſtent, I ſecurely 
leave to the judgment of the reader. Atterbury. 
(2.) We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the iky ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, 
And on the lunar world fecurely pry. 1 Dryden. 
SECU'REMENT. 7. J. [from ſecure.) The cauſe of ſafety; 
protection; defence. a 
They, like Judas, deſire death; Cain, on the contrary, grew 
afraid thereof, and obtained a ſecurement from it. 
X | by Brown's Vulg. Err. 
SECURITY. / | ſecuritè, Fr. fecuritas, Lat. from /e- 
cure.) 1. Carelelineſs; freedom from fear. 2. Vitious 
careleſſneſs; confidence; want of vigilance, 3. Pro- 
tection; defence. 4. Any thing given as a pledge or 


caution ; inſurance ; aſſurance for any ching; the act of 
giving caution, or being bound. 5. Safety; certainty. 


(1.) Marvellous ſecurity is always dangerous, when men 


will not believe any bees to bein a hive, until they have a ſharp 
Hayward. _ 


ſenſe of their ſtings. | 
_ (2.) How ſenfeleſs then, and dead a foul hath he, 
Which thinks his foul doth with his body die; 
Or thinks not ſo, but fo would have it be, 
That he might ſin with more ſecurity ? x Dawies. 
(3.) If the providence of God be taken away, what ſecurity 


have we againſt thoſe innumerable dangers to which human na- 


ture is continually expoſed ?  - Tillotſon. 
(4.) There is ſcarce truth enough alive to make ſocieties ſecure; 

but ſecurity enough to make fellowſhips accurſt. Shakefp. 
When they had taken ſecurity of Jaſon, they let them go. 


Afr, xvi. 9. 


It is poſſible for a man, who hath the appearance of religion, 
to be wicked and an hypocrite ; but it is impoſſible for a man, 
who openly declares againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſe- 
curity that he will not be falſe and cruel, $qavift. 
Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned the fureſt and 
molt ſacred of all ſecurities, Swifts Examiner. 
The Romans do not ſeem to bave known the ſecret of paper 
credit, and ſecurities upon mortgages, Arbuthugt on Coins, 
(5-) Some, who gave their 


* 


vice for entering into à war, 


8 E 55 


alledged that we ſhould; have no ſecurity. for our trade, while 
Spain was ſubject to a prince oſ the Bourbon family.; Swift. 
Sepa'n. 2 / A kind of portable coach; à chair. I be- 
lieve becauſe firſt made at Cn. 5 
dome beg for abſent pet ſons, feign them ſick, 

Cloſe mew'd in their /edarns for want of air, | 
And for their wives produce an empty chair. Drygen. 
By a tax of Cato's it was provided, that women's wearin 

cloaths, ornament and /edar, exceeding 121 J. 1 s; 10 d; halt- 
penny, ſhould pay 30 s. in the hundred pound value. Arbithn. 
SEDA'TE. adj. { fedatus, Lat.) Calm; quiet; till ; 
unruffled ; undiſturbed ; - ſerene; | 
— With count'nance calm and ſoul ſedate, | 
Thus Turnus. Dryden's An, 
Diſputation carries away the mind from that calm and ſedate 
temper which is ſo neceffary to contemplate truth, atts. 
SEDA'TELY. adv, [from ſedate.] Calmly ; without dil. 
turbance. | | 
That has moſt weight with them that appears ſedarely to come 
from their parents reaſon, Locke, 
SEDA'TENESS. 7, /. Mig eve get 'Calmneſs ; tranquilli- 
ty ; ſerenity ; freedom from diſturbance. 
There is a particular fegateneſs in their converſation and be- 
haviour that qualifies them for council, with a great intrepidi- 
ty that fits thera for action. Addiſon on the Mar. 


 Se'DENTARINESS. 2. /. [from ſedentary.) The flate of 


being ſedentary ; inactivity, | 
SE'DENTARY. ad; . [ ſedentgire, Fr. ſedontario, Italian 7 
ſedentarius, from ſedes, Lat.] 1. Paſſed in fitting ſtill; 
wanting motion or action. 2. Torpid; inactive; flug- 
giſh ; motionleſs, | . 
| (1.) A ſedantary life, appropriate to all ſtudents, cruſhes the 
bowels; and, for want of ſtirring the body, ſuffers the ſpirits 
to lie dormant, _ Harwey on Conſump. 
The blood of labouring people is more denſe and heavy than 
of thoſe who live a ſedentary life. Arbuthnot, 
(2.) ———— The /edentary earth, 
That better might with far leſs compaſs move, 

Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 

Her end without leaſt motion. 

Till length of years . 
And ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs | 
Toa contemptible old age obſcure, Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The foul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſſions, is of a 

remiſs ſedentary nature, flow in its reſolves, and languiſhing in 
its executions. | Addiſon, Spectator. 

SEDGE. x /. ræcz, Saxon; . whence, in the the pro- 

' vinces, a narrow flag is called a /ag or ſeg.] A growth 
of narrow flags; a narrow flag. 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopped, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair courſe is not hindered, 
He makes ſweet muſick with th* enamel'd ſtones, 
Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage” ;, ; 
And fo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 


Milton. 


| Shakefs. 


With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in edges hid; h 
W hich ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, | 
Even as the waving /edges play with wind. Shakeſd. 


In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that ſhineth as the 
low-worm, is chiefly upon fens and marſhes ; yet is not ſeen 
but in the height of Summer, and ſedge or other green of the 
fens give as good ſhade as buſhes, o Bacon. 
| He hid bimſelf in the /edges adjoining. | Sandys. 
My bonds J brake, | 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, To 
Amongſt the edges, all the night lay hid. Denban. 

| Niphates, with inverted urn, . 
And dreoping ſedge, ſhall his Armenia mourn, Dryden. 


SED. adj. from /edge.] Overgrown with narrow flags. 
On the gentle 8 bg: | 
In fingle oppoſition, hand to 1 
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He did confound the beſt part of an hour,, 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 53. H. IV. 
Old father 1 hames rais'd up his reverend head, | 
But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return: 
Dtieep in his ooze he ſought his ſedgy bed, . . 
And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden. 
\ Sy/pimenT. nw. { ſediment, Fr. ſedimentum, Lat.] That 

which ſubſides or ſettles at the bottom, 


The ſelt water riſes into a kind of ſcum on the top, and 
partly goeth into a _fedimeat in the bottom, and ſo is rather a 


ſeparation than an evaporation. | Bac. Nat. Hift. 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water. Sous Sermons. 
That matter ſunk not down till laſt of all, ſettling at the 
ſurface of the ſediment, and covering all the reſt. * Foodww. 
Se vpi'TION. =. J [ /edition, Fr. ſeditio, Lat.) A tumult; 
an inſurrection; a popular commotion ; an uproar, 
That ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd ſedition on his crown at home. 
In ſoothing them we nouriſh, *gainſt our ſenate, _. 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Sb. Cor. 
Sebi'TioUs ad. [ ſediticux, Fr. ſeditieſus, Lat.] Facti- 
ous With tumult; turbulent. | | 
The cauſe, why I have brought this army hither, 
Is to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 
Seditious to his grace and to the ſtate, Shakeſþp. H. VI. 
Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at that time, 
did not appear yet in this ſedilious behaviour. Clarendon. 
Thou returnꝰſt | 
From flight, ſeditious angel. Milton. 
But if ſhe has deform'd this earthly life; 
Wich murd'rous rapine and /2dit:ous ſtrife, 
In everlaſting darkneſs muſt ſhe lie; 
Still more unhappy that ſhe cannot die. Prior. 
Se D1'TIOUSLY, adv. [from edition.]  Tumultuouſly ; 
with factious turbulence, . | 
SeD1/TIOUSNESS. . / {from /editious.) Turbulence; 
diſpofition to ſedition. | 


To SEDU'CE. v. a. | ſeduco, Lat. ſeduire, Fr.] To draw 


aſide from the right; to tempt ;- to corrupt; to deprave ; 
to miſlead ; to deceive. | Er er e 
| Tis meet | 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes 
For who ſo firm that cannot be ſeduc d? 
Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive, 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. 

A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
SezuCd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion. 
In the latter times ſome ſhall depart from the faith, giving 

heed to ſeduc ing ſpirits, | 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
I ſhall never gratify the ſpightfulneſs of a few with any ſini- 
ſter thoughts of all their allegiance, whom pious frauds have 


Shak. Jul. Cæſ. 


Sbaleſp. H. v. 


ſeduc ed. King Charles. 

Subtle he needs muſt be who could ſeduce = 
Angels. — | 3 Milton. 
Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to fame, | 


By arrogating Johnſon's hoſtile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe . 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe. '  Dryaen, 
SgEDv'CEMENT. z. from ſeduce.] Practice of ſeduction; 

art or means uſed in order to ſeduce. a 

To ſeaſon them, and win them early to the love of virtue 

and true labour, ere any flattering ſeducement or vain * 
ſeize them wandering, ſome eaſy and delightful book of edu- 
cation ſhould be read to them. Milton on Education. 

Her hero's dangers touch'd the pitying pow'r, _ 

The nymph's ſeducements, and the magick bow'r.. Pofe.. 
| Sepv'ctr. n. /. [from ſeduce.] One who draws aſide. 
from the right; a tempter ; a corrupter.- 1 

Grant it me, O king; otherwiſe a /educer flouriſhes, and a 


r maid is undone. | 4 Shakefp. 
There is a teaching bs So ras. feducers, and fo removing 


the hindrances of know 


* 


South. 


| Shalk. H. „ 4 A | 


Shakeſp. R. III. 


SE E 


The ſoft ſeducer, with enticing looks, N 
Dryden. 


The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. , 
He whoſe firm faith no realen could remove, | 
Will melt before that ſoft ſeducer, love. Dryden. 


Sepv'cinLis, adj. [from ſeduce.] Corruptible; capable 


of being drawn aſide from the right. 17 5 
The vicious example of ages paſt poiſons the curioſity of the 
preſent, affording a hint of fin unto ſeducible ſpirits. Brown. 
We owe much of our errour to the power which our affecti- 
ons have over our ſo ealy ſeducible underſtandings, Gland. 


SEpu'crion. . . | ſedudtion, Fr. ſeductus, Lat.]/ The 


act of ſeducing; the act of drawing aſide. 
Whatſoever mens faith, patience, or perſeverance were, any 
remarkable indulgence to this ſin, the ſedudtion of Balaam, 
were ſure to bring judgments. Hammond. 
To procure the miſeries of others in thoſe extremities, where- 
in we hold an hope to have no ſociety ourſelves, is a ſtrain 
above Lucifer, and a project beyond the primary ſeduction of 
hell. FX Brown's Vulg. Err. 
The deceiver ſoon found out this ſoft place of Adam's, and 
' innocenc y itſelf did not ſecure him from this way of ſeduction. 
. | : Glany, Scepfis. 
Helen aſcribes her /edu&ion to Venus, and mentions nothing 
of Paris. 4 | Pope. 
A woman who is above flattery, and deſpiſes all praiſe, but 
that which flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, 
morally ſpeaking, out of reach of /eduction. . Clariſſa. 
Sepu'liTY, 2. / { /edulitar, Lat.] Diligent aſſiduity; 
laboriouſneſs; induſtry ; application; intenſeneſs of 
endeavour, | | 
Man oftentimes purſues, with great ſedulity and earneſtneſs, 
that which cannot ſtand him in any ttead for vital purpoſe. 
| 5 Hooter. 
Let there be but the ſame propenſity and bent of vill to re- 
ligion, and there will be the ſame /edulity and indefatigable in- 
duſtry in mens enquiries into it. South, 
SE'DULOUS. adj. f /edulus, Lat.] Aſſiduous; induftri- 
ous ; laborious ; diligent ; painful. | 
Not ſedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroick deem'd. . | Milt. Par, Loft. 
What ſignifies the ſound of words in prayer, without the af- 
fection of the heart, and a ſedulous application of the proper 


means that may naturally lead us to ſuch an end. L Eftrange. 
The goat, now bright amidſt her fellow ſtars, 
Kind Amalthæa reach'd her teat, diſtent 
With milk, thy early food: the ſedulous bee 
Diſtill'd her honey on thy purple lips. Prior. 


The bare majority of a tew repreſentatives is often procured 
by great induſtry and application, wherein thoſe who engage 
in the purſuits of malice are much more ſedulous than juch as 
would prevent them. | Swift. 
DE'DULOUSLY. adv. {from ſcaulous.] Aſſiduouſly; induſ- 
triouſly; laboriouſly ; diligently ; painfully. 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and. all other parts of 
ſacred writ, were moſt ſedu/cufly, moſt religiouſly guarded by 
them. | i Government. of the Tongue. 

AH things by experience | | 

Are moſt improv'd ; then jeduloufly think. 

To meliorate thy ſtock, no way or rule 
Be uneſſay' d. | | 112 
Se/DULOUSNESS. 2. J. from /edulous.] Aſſiduity; 
oufneſs; induſtty; diligence. a 
SEE. 2. /. ¶ ſedes, Lat.) The ſeat of epiſcopal 
the dioceſs of a biſhop. 
| —— You, my lord archbiſhop, _ 
Whoſe fee is by a civil Pace maintain'd, bet 
Whoſe beard the ſilver hand of peace hath touch'd 
Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, - 
The dove and every bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? $6, H. IV. 
It is a ſafe opinion for their ſees, empires, and kingdoms z. 
and for themſelves, if they be wiſe. Bacons 


Philips. 
aſſidu- 


power ; 


Pit Fi, - 1 oo GEE 


2 $i 

The po A uſe their treaſures, in caſe of any great cals- Fo (.) If you cam look into the ſeeds ee 

mity that ſhould endanger the holy ſee. Adiiſon. .. And fa which grain will grow and which will not, 
Epiſcopal revenues were ſo low reduced, that three or four ſces Speak then to me. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
were often united to make a tolerable r Saoift. Seed of a year old is the beſt, though Sine feed and grains laſt 
ii! To SEE. v.a. preter. I jaw; part. paſl. ſeen, [reon, better than others. Bacou's Nat. Hift. 
10 Saxon; /en, Dutch.} 1, To perceive 75 the eye. 2. TO That every plant has i its feed is is an evident 580 of divine new 

| mo” ore. * 


ſerve ; TP vidence. 
rtf eee deter eee ks Did they ever ſee any herbs, except thoſe of the graſs-leaved 


converſe with. 5. mark. 
N ſe vith. 5. To attend ; to remar tribe, come up without two /eed leaves; which to me is an ar- 


j 
Þþ . Dear fon Edgar, ument that the I] of e | 
Wt 1 | y came all of feed, there being no reaſon elſe why 
# 57 15 F in my touch, Sbaleſp. K. Lear. they ſhould produce two ſeed leaves different 1 rom the 8 
Wh che fret e down at the hearing of it; I why ary an at Juſt gods ! all other things their like produce; 
bl If | that which 1 have ſeen with wy father, and ye do that The 1389 aries .. 

fi rk 8 you love Bas with yo; , 70. viii. 38. When feeble plants or tender flow'rs decay, | 
| lane ihe Bi of nds; an q ba They to their /eed their images convey. Priar. 

| il | B 2 In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they go to the north for ſeed | 

(i f y gods and heroes ſren, and gods and heroes ſee. Dryden. 3 Mortimer 
| th | 4g . It was a right anſwer ef the phyſician to his patient, that had (2.) The ſeed of ds Berge perfect virtue groweth from 0h 
= | ore eyes: If you have more pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in a right opinion touching things divine ye 
| 0 | the uſe of your fight, wine is good for you; but if the pleaſure . is 8 f. e of * * . oel 
4 f ſeeing be greater to you than that of drinkin wine 1s naught, J-/. 270 0h, .. | 
"M 8 S de g * 85 2 ks Which may the like in coming ages breed. Waller, 
1 Next him king Lear in ha cace long reign'd; 
8 . I. fe, 4 wad _ of a ſamp ue g thed, Glekws 1 Fobe. Se no iſſue 9 to eue : N 
9 | 0 N be 8 r 3, + = 474 gab But three fair daughters which were well uptrain d 
. ſar for ba 1 2 on 19. In all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. Fairy Queen, 
WW - | = Such command we had, | The'thing doth touch | 
= To ſee that none thence iſſu d forth a ſpy· Ates. The main of all your ſtates, your blood, your ſeed, Daniel. 
1 Give them firit one ſimple idea, and jee that they perfectly When God gave Canaan to Abraham; he thought ſit to put 
—_—  - comprehend it, before you go any farther. - Locke. - his ſreil into the grant too Tacks 
Bp I ̃ be thunderbolt we /ee uſed by the greateſt poet of Auguſtus's (5.) Of mortal ſeed they, were not held, : 
: i ace, to expreſs irr Pn _ in 8 Addi ſon. Which other mortals Þþ excel'd ; 
| þ ES f As cannot ſee this palpable 4 And beauty $00.1n ſuch exceſs, e 
bl Yat who & bold hut fave he {cer it not? | As your's, Zelinda! claims no leſs. Weller, 
fl When ſuch ill dealings mult be ſeen in thought. Shakeſp. To SEED. v. . [from the noun.] 1. To grow to Ou 
ſt (4.) The main of them may be reduced to language, and to maturity ſo as to ſhed the ſeed. 2. To ſhed the ſeed. 
= | an improvement in wiſdom and prudence by ſeeing men, and (1.) Whate'er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 
= | converſing with people of different tempers and cuſtoms. Locke. By an equivocal birth, 
= - (5.) I had a mind to ſee him out, and therefore did not care Seeds and runs up to poetry. Swift. 
AM for ey: him, Addiſon's Freebolder. (z.) They pick up all the old roots, except what they deſign 
þ 8 „ power of ſight ; to have for ſeed, which they let ſtand to ſed the next year. Mortimer. 
9 by the eye 1 of things diſtant. 2. To diſcern YEEPCAKE, n. /. [ ſeed and cale.] A ſweet cake inter- 
Fi without deception, 3. To enquire ; to diſtinguiſh, 4. ſperſed with * ae ſeeds. 
f To be attentive. 5. To icheme ; to contrive. The ſeedcake, th 5 
= £ . cake, the paſties, and furmenty pot. Tuſſer. 
= FLY Who nn Jorrag or: the med an ae og SE'EDLIP. ) 2. / A veſiel in which the ſower ER 
= Air hath ſome ſecret degree of light; otherwiſe cats and owls S8'EDLOP., J feed. Ainſworth, 
= could not /ee in the night. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. SE/EDPEARL. #. J. ed and pearl. ] Small grains of 
= (2.) Many fagacious perſons will find us out, will look under pearl. 

= our maſk, and ſee through all our fine pretenſions, and diſcern In the diſſolution of redbearl | in ſome acid menſtruum, if a 

# the abſurdity of telling the world that we believe one thing when good quantity of the little pearls be caſt in whole, they will be 
= | we do the contrary. T: totſon. carried in ſwarms from the bottom to the top. Boyle. 
. x | | Could you ſee into my ſecret ſoul, SE'EDPLOT. z. J. | feed and plot.) The ground on which 
by * There you might read your own dommion doubled. Dryden. plants are ſowed to be afterwards tranſplanted, 

4 You may /ee into the ſpirit of them all, and form your pen To counſel others, a man muſt be furniſhed with an univer- 
| from thoſe general notions. | Felton. ſal ſtore in himſelf to the knowledge of all nature: that is, the 
by (3.) See whether fear doth make thee 21 her. Sbaleſp. matter and ſeedflot ; there are the ſeats of all argument and in- 

| 4! ; (4-) Mark and perform it, ſee'fl-thou;; for the fail vention. Ben. Johnſon. 

= Of any point in't ſhall be death. | Shakeſp. Humility is a eedblot of virtue, eſpecially Chriſtian, which 

il (g.) Caſſio's a proper man: let me ſee now; | thrives beſt when tis deep rooted in the humble lowly heart, ; 

1 To get his place. Shakeſp. Othello. Hammond, 
SEE. znterjedtion. [Originally the imperative of the verb It will not be vnuſeful to preſent a full narration of this re- 
ſee.) Lo; look; obſerve ; behold. | bellion, looking back to thoſe paſſages by which the ſeedplots 

See, ſee! upon Mt banks of Boyne he ſtands, waeere made and framed, from whence thoſe miſchiefs have ſuc- 

his own view adjuſting his commands. Halifax. ceſſiwely grown, Clarendon. 
See ! the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow, | Se'epTIME. 2. , [ ſeed and time.] The ſeaſon: of ſowing. 

Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know ? - Pope. While the earth remaineth, ſeedtime and harveſt ſhall not 

See what it is to have a poet in your houſe, Pope. ”" 1 < Gen. viii. 22. 

8 1 7 If he would have two tributes in one year, he muſt give them 

SEED. . J. (ed, Saxon ; ſeed, Daniſh 3 /aed, Dutch.] | two ſeedtimes and two harveſts. b , Bacon. 


1. The organiſed particle produced by plants and animals, The firſt rain fell upon the ſeedtime Wife 2 
from which new plants and animals are generated. 2. to make the ſeed to root ; the latter was to fill the ear, Brown. 
Firſt principle; original. 3. Principle of production. Day and night, 

4. Progeny ; offspring; deſcendants, 5, Race; gene-  Seedtime and harveſt, heat and hoaty froſt, Wy 
ration birch, | | e - Shall hold their courſe, till fire purge all Tac Milton. 
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Their very ſcedtime was their harveſt, and by ſowing tares 
they immediately reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 
He that too agen obſerves the face of the heavens, by 
miſſing his ſeedtime, will loſe the hopes of his harveſt. Atterbury. 
Su'zDLING. u. . [from ſeed.) A young plant juſt riſen 
from the ſeed. 70 N ie 

Carry into the ſhade ſuch ſcedlings or plants as are for their 
choiceneſs reſerved in pots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

St'EbNess. 1. . | from. ſecd.] Seedtime; the time of 
ſowing. | 5 
———— === Ploſſoming time 

From the ſeedneſi the bare fallow W 

To teeming foylon. | Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Menf. 
Se'tEDSMAN. z. . | feed and mar. ] 1. The ſower; he 

that ſcatters the ſeed. 2. One that ſells feeds. 
(r.) The higher Nilus {wells 

The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the /eedſman 

Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 

And ſhortly comes to harveſt. Shaxeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
SEED. adj. [from ſeed. } Abounding with ſeed. 
SEEING. 7. . {from /ee.] Sight; viſion. | 

Love adds a precious ſceiag to the eye. Shakeſp. 
SEEING. ady. | vi que, Fren. from /ee. It would be 
SEEING that. f more grammatically written, as v# guc, 

pcuroũ gue, in French; een that, or provided that.] Since; 
ſith; it being fo that. 

Why ſhould not they be as well victualled for ſo long time, as 
the ſhips are uſually for a year, ſeeing it is eaſier to keep victuals 
an land than water ? Stenſer on Ireland. 

How ſhall they have any trial of his doctrine, learning, and 
ability to preach, ſeeing that he may not publickly either teach 
or exhort, becauſe he is not yet called to the miniſtry ? 

Whitgifte. 

Seeing every nation affords not experience and tradition enough 
for all kind of learning, therefore we are taught the languages 
of thoſe people who have been moſt induſtrious after wiſdom. 

_ Milton on Education. 

Seeing they explained the phenomena of viſion, imagination, 
and thought, by certain thin fleeces of atoms that flow from the 


{urfaces of bodies, and by their ſubtlety penetrate any obſtacle, 


and yet retain the exact lineaments of the ſeveral bodies from 
which they proceed: in conſequence of this hypotheſis they 
maintained, that we could have no phantaſy of any thing, but 
what did really ſubſiſt either intire or in its ſeveral parts. 
6 | Bentley's Sermons. 
To SEEK, v. a. pret, I ſought ; part. pail. ſought. [recan, 
Sax. /cecken, Datch.] 1. To look for; to ſearch; for: 
often with out. 2. To ſolicit ; to endeavour to gain. 3 
To go to find. 4. To purſue by machinatians. 
(I.) He did range the town to ſeek me out. 
I have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. 
Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks, are we brought 
in, that he may ſzek occalion againſt us, and take us for bond- 
men. EN Gen. xliii. 18. 
He ſeeketh unto him a cunning workman, to prepare a graven 
image. | | | | 
- Seek thee a nian which may go with thee, 
Sweet peace, where do'it thou dwell ? 
T humbly crave, 5 
Let me once know); 
I fought thee in a ſecret cave, | 
And aſk'd if peace were there, Herbert. 
The king meant not to ſeel out nor to decline fighting with 


Shakeſp. 


Tob. v. 3. 


tkem, if they put themſelves in his way. Clarendon. 
So fatal twas to ſeek temptations tt | 
Moſt confidence has full moſt cauſe to doubt, Dryden. 


We muſt ſeek out ſome other original of power for the govern- 
went of polnticks than this of Adam, or elſe there will be none 
at all in the world. | Locke, 
(2.) Others tempting tum, ſought of him a fign. Lu. xi. 16. 
The young lions roar after their prey, and ſeeꝶ their meat from 
God. ä 6 | Pſal. civ. 21. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us, unleſs we ourſelves 


ect them with wandering thoughts. 


Shak. 


Jaiab, xl. 20. 


Oſt our alliance other lands defir'd, Wan a 


And what we ſeek of you, of us requir d. © Dryden: 
' © - (3+) Let us ſeek death, or, he not found, ſupply 


His office, 6 | Milton. 
— Dardanus, though born : 
On Latian plains, yet ſought the Phrygian ſhore, —Dryden. 
Like fury ſeiz d the reſt ; the progreſs known, 
All ſeet the mountains, and forſake the town, Dryden. 


Since great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian plains, | 
Within theſe walls inglorious filence reigns. Pope, 
Indulge one labour more, 


And ſeek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore... Pope. 
F | I had a fon, . "IK 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he /ouzbt my life. Sal. 


David ſaw that Saul was come out to ſeek his life. 1 Sa. xxin. 


To SEEK. Y. u. I. To make ſearch ; to make inquiry. 2. 
To endeavour. 3. To make purſuit. 4. To apply to; 
to uſe ſolicitation, 5. To endeavour aſter. | 

(1.) Seel ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. If. xxxiv. 

J have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, and have en- 
deavoured to ſeek after ſome better reaſon, Addiſon, Spectator. 
(2.) Why ſhould he mean me ill, or ſeek to harm? Milton. 

Aſk not what pains, nor further ſeek to know | 
Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. Dryaen. 
(3.) Violent men have ſonght after my ſoul. Pf. Ixxxvi. 14. 

I thy brother's ox or ſheep go aſtray, it ſhall be with thee 
until thy brother ee after it. Dent. xxii. 2. 
(4.) All the earth /ought to Solomon, to hear his wiſdom. 


I Kings. 


Unto his habitation ſhall ye /cek, and thither thou ſhalt come. 


Deut. xii. 5. 


(5 :) Being a man of experience, he wiſhed by viſdom to 
order that Which the young prince ſouzht for by war. Hnolles. 


To Seer. [An adverhial mode of ſpeech.] At a loſs; 
without meaſures, knowledge, or experience. 

Being brought and transferred from other ſervices abroad, 
though they be of good experience in thoſe, yet in theſe they 
will be new to ſeek ; and before they have gathered experience, 
they ſhall buy it with great loſs to his majeſty. Spenſer, 

Unprattis'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill to 2 Milton. 
But they miſplace them all ; 

And are as much to ſee/'n other things, 

As he that only can deſign a tree, 

Would be to draw a ſhipwreck, 

SrR“KER. 7. /. [from /eek.] 1. One that ſeeks ;® an in- 
quirer. 2. The name of a ſect which profeſſed no deter- 
minate religion. 4 = 
(..) Though I confeſs that in philoſophy, I'm a ſeeker, yet 

cannot believe that a ſceptick in,philoſophy muſt be one in di- 
vinity. | YH Glanville. 

A language of a very witty volatile people, ſeekers after no- 
velty, and abounding with variety of, notions. Logke. 


Roſcommon, 


o 


to give himſelf vexation. 
Aſield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou ſeekſorrow, Klaius, them among: 
Indeed thou faidit it was thy friend to ſee, 
Strephon, whoſe abſence ſeem d unto thee long. Sidney. 
To SEEL. v. a. [ ſceller, to ſeal, Fren.) To cloſe the eyes. 
A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk 
being for a time ſeeled or cloſed. | | 
Now ſhe brought them to ſee a-/ee/e4 dove, who. the blinder 
{he was, the higher ſhe firave. Sidney. 
Mine eyes no more on vanity ſhall feed, 5 
But /eeled up with death ſhall have their deadly meed. 
£1: £6 . | Fairy Queen, 


— Come, ſceling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes in matters of 
danger and envy; for no man will take ſuch parts, unleſs he be 
like the ſee/ed dove, that mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot 
ſee about him. | e Bacon. 


—— Since, blinded with ambition, he did ſoar 


Like a ſeeled dove, his crimes ſhall be his puniſhment, 
To be depriv'd of fight, 


SEE'KSORROW. 7. /. | ſeek and ſorrow. ] Que who contrives 


 Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


— 8 Den bam s Sophy, * | 
| Milon, To SEEL, v. 2. [yyllan, Saxon, ] To lean. on one fide, _. 
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When a ſhip ſcels er rows in foul weather, the breaking 
loo! Naleigb. 
Se EL or Seeling. n. /. (from ſeel.] The agitation of a ſhip 


+ looſe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. 


in foul weather, | 
SEE'LY. adj. [from peel, lucky time, Saxon.) 
happy. 2. Silly; fooliſh ; ſimple. Speryer. 
(1.) —— My ſeely ſheep like well below, 
For they been hale enough and trow, | 
And liken their abode. | 
( 2.) Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 
Are very ill neighbours to C0 poor hop. Tuſſer. 
To SEEM. v. 2. | ſembler, Fren. unleſs it has a Teutonick 
original, as feemly certainly has.] 1. To appear; to make 
a ſhow; to have ſemblance, 2, To have the appearance 
of truth. 3. In Shakeſpeare, to ſeem, perhaps, ſignifies to 
be beautiful. 4. Seems. A phraſe hard to be ex- 
plained. It ſometimes ſignifies that there is an appear- 
ance, though no reality ; but generally it is uſed ironically 
to condemn the thing mentioned, like the Latin /ci/icer, 
or the old Engliſh forſeorh. 1d mibi datur negotii ſcilicet. 
7 his, it ſeems, 7s to be my lat. 5. It is ſometimes a ſlight 
affirmation: 6. It appears to be. 
(1.) My lord, you've loſt a friend, indeed; 
And I dare ſwear, you borrow not that face 
Of ſeeming ſorrow ; it is ſure your own. 
Speak: we will not truſt our eyes | 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou /zefl, © Shakefþ. 
So ſpake th' Omnipotent; and with his words 
All ſcem'd well pleas d; all /eerrd, but were not all. Milton. 
— - In holy nuptials ty'd; . 


Ainſtoorth. 
1. Lucky; 


Spenſer. 


Shakefſp. H. IV. 


A ſeeming widow, and a ſecret bride, Dryden. 
Obſerve the youth 
Already /eems to ſnuff the vital air. Dryden su. 


(2.) It /eems to me, that the true reaſon why we have ſo few 
verſions which are tolerable, is becauſe there are ſo few who 
have all the talents requiſite for tranſlation. Dryden. 

3.0 Sir, there ſhe ſtands: 

If aught within that little ſeemzng ſubſtance 

May fitly like your grace, 

She's there, and ſhe is your's. 

(4.) The earth by theſe, tis ſaid, 

This ſingle crop of men and women bred; 

Who, grown adult, ſo chance, it ſeems, enjoin' d, 

Did male and female propagate. Blackmore's Creation. 

(5-) A prince of Italy, it Jeems, entertained his miſtreſs upon 
a great lake. Addiſon, Guardian. 

The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, TY 

Grew paſſionate, it feerms, and took offence. Addiſon. 

He had been a chief magiſtrate; and had, it ſeems, executed 
that high office juſtly and honourably. Atterbury. 

E ſeems that when firſt I was diſcovered ſleeping on the ground, 
the emperor had early notice. Gulliver. 

(6.) Here's another diſcontented paper, | 

Found in his pocket too; and this, i? ſeems, | 

Roderigo meant t' have fent. | Shakefſp. Othello. 

It ſeems the camel's hair is taken by painters for the ſkm with 
the hair on. _ Brown's Fug. Err. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
8. 


ZEEMER. A. from ſeem.] One that carries an appear- 


ance. 
| Angelo ſcarce confeſfes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ftone : hence ſhall we ſee, | 
If pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. Shakeſp. 
SEEMING, . . | from ſeem.) 1. Appearance; ſhow ; 
ſemblance. 2, Fair appearance. 3. Opinion. 
25 7 All good feeming, 
By thy revolt, oh huſband, ſhall be thought 
Put on for villainy. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Give him heedful note; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(2.) For you there's roſemary and rue; theſe keep 
Seeming and favour all the Winter long. Shakeſp, 


, 


(3-) Nothing more clear unto their ſeeming, than that a new 


att AVEET'L 
Jeruſalem, being often ſpoken, of in Scripture, they undoubtedly 


were themſelves that new Jeruſalem, . Hooker. 
| His perſuaſive words impregn'd N 
With reaſon to her ſceming. 12 Milton. 


SEE'MINGLY. adv. | from ſceming.] In appearance ; in 
ſhow ; in ſemblance. | 
| To this her mother's plot, 
She ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath: TINT 
Made promiſe to the doctor. Shateſp. Merry N. of Windf. 
They to their viands fell, not ſeemingly 
The angels, nor in miſt. | Milton. 
I have touched upon them, though ſeemingly collateral to my 
ſcope; and yet I think they are more than | /eemingly io, fince 
they pertinently illuſtrate my deſign. Glan v. Scehſis. 
The city dame was ſo well bred, as ſeemingly to take all in 
good part.  L'Eftrange. 
The king and haughty empreſs, to our wonder, 
If not aton'd, yet ſeemimgly at peace. Dryden. 
This the father ſeemingly complied with ; but afterwards re- 
fuſing, the ſon was likewiſe ſet aſide. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
They depend often on remote and ſeemingly diſproportioned 


' cauſes, _ Atterbury. 
SEtE'MINGNESS. 7, . [ from ſeeming. ] Plauſibility; fair 

appearance, | | 
The ſeemingneſs of thoſe reaſons perſuades us on the other fide. 
Digby. 


See 'MLINESS. #. J. [from /eemly.}. Decency ; handſome- 
.neſs ; comelineſs; * beauty. 77 | 
When ſubſtantialnefs combineth with delightfulneſs, ſeemli- 
neſs with portlineſs, and currentneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can 
the language ſound other than full of ſweetneſs ? Camden. 


SEE'MLY. adj. ¶ foommelight, Daniſh ; from Joome, Iſlan- 
dick, honour or decency. ] Decent ;. becoming; proper; 
% | | 

Suſpence of judgment and exerciſe of charity were ſafer and 

' ſeemlier for Chriſtian men, than the hot purſuit of theſe contro- 


verſies. me a Hooker. 
I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to fuch perſons. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
The wife fafett and ſcemlieſt by her huſband ſtays, Milton. 
— May we enjoy | 
Our humid products, and with ſeemiy draughts 
Enkindle mirth and hoſpitable love. Phillips. 


SEE/MLY. adwy. [from the adjective. ] 
in a proper manner. Wy 
There, feemly rang'd in peaceful order, ſtood 
Ulyſſes' arms, now long diſus'd to blood. 
SEEN. adj. [from /ee.] Skilled ; verſed. 
Petruchio ſhall offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 
To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter | 
Well ſeen in muſick. . 
ä Noble Boyle, not leſs in nature ſeen, 2 
Than his great brother read in ſtates and men. Dryden. 
See's, 1. J. [from /ee.) 1. One who ſees. 2. A prophet; 
one who foreſces future events. VE 
(1.) We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 
and a ſcer of viſions... | AHldd ſon, Stefator. 
15 How ſoon hath thy re, feer bleſt! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, | 
Till time ſtand fix'd ? Milton Par, Left. 
: By day your frighted feers | | 
Shall call for fountains to expreſs their tears, 
And wiſh their eyes were floods: by night from dreams 
Of opening gulphs, black ftorms, and raging flames, 
Starting amaz'd, ſhall to the people ſhow „„ 
Emblems of heav'nly wrath and myſtick types of woe. Prisr. 
Set'xwooD: z. h. See SEAARwWOOD. Dry wood. 
Caught, like dry ſtubble fir d, or like ſearausod; 
Yet from the wound enſu'd no purple flood, | 
But look'd a bubbling maſs of frying blood. Dryden. 
See'saw., 7. /. [from au.] A reciprocating motion. 
His wit all ſzeſawv, between that and this; 
Now high, now low, now maſter up, now maſs ; 
And he himſelf one vile antitheſis. 


In a decent manner ; 


Poe. 


4 Baleſp. 


Pete. 


4 . 
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7. 83215 aw. v. u. [from /aw. J To move with a x Fecipro- 
© Caring motion 
Sometimes they were like to pull John over, . it went all 
of u ſudden again on John's ſide; ſo they went ſeeſawing up and 
down, from one end of the room to the other.. Arbutbnot. 
27 SE ETH. v. 2. preterite I ſod or /eethed ; part. r 
ſodulen. [reovan, Saxon; /eiden, Dutch.] To boil ; 
decoct in hot liquor. 
The Scythians uſed to ſeeth the fleſh in the hide, and ſo do the 
northern Iriſh. Spenſer. 
Go, ſuck the ſubtile blood o' th grape, 4 
Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth, is, 
Shakeſp. Timon. 


And ſo ſcape hanging. 
Set on the great pot, and ſeeth pottage for the ſons of the 


prophets. 2 Kings, iv. 
To SEETH, ©. #. To be in a ſtate of ebullition ; to be hot. 
— - 'T he boiling baths at Cairbadon, 
Which /eeth with ſecret fire eternally, 


And in their entrails, full of quick brimſton, 
Nouriſh the flames, which they are warm'd upon. 
Fairy Queen. 
I will make a complimental affault upon him; for my buſineſs 
ſeethe. Shakeſp. Ti roilus and Creſſida. 
Lovers and madmen have their. ſeetbing brains, 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. 
The prieſt's ſervant came, while the fleſh was in ſeething, with 
a fleſh hook, and ſtuck it into the pan, 1 Sam. ii. 13. 
SEEITRER. #. /. [from /eerh.] A boiler; a pot. 
The fire thus form'd, ſhe ſets the kettle on; 
Like burniſh'd gold the little ſeetber ſhone. Dryden. 
Se'cmenT, 2. . [ /egment, French; /egmentum, Latin. |] 
A figure contained between a chord und an arch of 
the circle, or ſo much of the circle as is cut off by that 
chord. | 
Unto a parallel ſphere, and ſuch as live under the poles for 
half a year, ſome ſegments may appear at any time, and under 
any quarter, the ſun not ſetting, but walking round. Brown. 
Their ſegments or arcs, which appeared ſo numerous, for the 
moſt part exceeded not the third part of a circle. Newton. 
SE'GNITY« 7. J (from Jegnis, Latin. ] Sluggiſhneſs ; in- 
activity. Dit. 
To SEGREGATE. v. a. [ egrego, Lat. ſegreger, Fr.] To 
"Tet apart; to ſeparate from others, 
SEG REGA'TION. 
Separation from others, 
What ſhall we hear of this? 
A. ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet ; 
For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, © 
The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds, & 
 SB/JANT. adj, [In heraldy.] Sitting. 
SEIGNEU'RIAL. adj. [from ſeignior. 


4 
powers ; independant. 
Thoſe lands were ſeigneurial. Temple. 


SEIGNIOR. 2. 1 [trom /enior, Lat. feigneur, Fr.] A lord. 
The title of honour given by Italians. 


Sz'rontony. 2. /. ¶ ſeigneurie, Fr, from ſergnior.] A lord- 


ſhip; a territory. | 
O'Neal never had any ſeigniory over that country, but what 


by incroachment he got upon the Engliſh. Spenſer, 
| Were you not reſtor'd 
To all the duke of Norfolk's ſeigniories? - Shakeſd. . 


Hoſea, in the perſon of God, ſayeth of the Jews, they have 
reigned, but not by me; they have ſet a ſeigniory over. them- 
ſelves : which place proveth plainly, that there are governments 
which God doth not avow. Bacon. 


William, ear! of Pembroke, belng lord of all Leinſter, had 


royal juriſdiction. throughout that province, and every one of his 
five ſons enjoyed that ſeigniory ſucceſſively. Davies. 
Se'1GNORAGE. 2. ſeigneuriage, Fr. from ſeignior.] Au- 
thority.z- acknowledgment of power. 
They brought work to the mint, and a part. of the money 
coined to the crown for ſeignorage. „ 95 LACKS» 
To Se/ IGNORISE, v. a. 2 Seignior ) To 170 over. 


Shateſp.. 


* . Lr alien, Fr. from /egregate. ] 


Sbaleſp. Othello, 


Inveſted with large 


F E 1 
As fair be was 4s Cytherea's make, 


As proud as he that /ergnoriſeth hell. | | re 

SEINE. u. /, ſpexzne, Sax. Seine, fenne, Jene, Fe.] "A net 
uſed in fiſhing. 

They have cock-boats for paſſengers, and feine boats for tak - 


| ing of pilchards. 

o Sr'INER, . /. from /eine. ] A fiſher with nets. 
Seiners complain with open mouth, that theſe drovers work 
much prejudice to the commonwealth of fiſhermen, and yp 
ſmall gain to themſelves.  Carew's Survey of Cornwa 

To e v. a. [ ſaifir, French.] 1. To take hold of; to 
gripe ; raſp. 2. To take paſſeſſion of by force. 3. 
To ale 5 eſſion of; to lay hold on; to invade ſudden] * 
4. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. 5 To ma 
. poſſeſſed ; to put in poſſeſſion of. 

(1.) Then as a tiger who by chance hath ſpy d 
In ſome purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 
Strait couches cloſe, then riſing, changes oft 
His couchant watch, as one who choſe his ground, 1 
Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt /ezze them both, 


Both'grip'd in each paw. Milton. 
(2. At laſt they ſei xe 

The ſcepter, and regard not David's ſons. Milton. 
(3.) In her ſad breaſt the prince's fortunes rowl, 

And hope and doubt alternate ſize her ſoul. Pope. 


(4.) An eſcheator of London had arreſted a clothier that was 
outlawed, and ſeized his goods. Camden. 
It was judged by the higheſt kind of judgment, that he ſhould 
be baniſhed, and las whole eſtate confiſcated and ſeized, and his 
houſes pulled down. Bacon. 
(5.) So th' one for wrong, the other ſtrives for right: | 
As when a griffin, ſeixed of his prey, A 
A dragon fierce encount”reth in his flight, 
Through wildeſt air making his idle way. 
So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd 
To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid, 
There grimly ſanFd, pleas'd with the beauteous prize, 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſanſhine and his ſkies, | Addiſon's Cato, 


To SE1zE. v. #. To fix the graſp or the power on any 
N 


Fairy Queen. 


Faireſt Cordelia, 

Thee and thy virtues here T ſeize upon: 

Be't lawful] I take up what's caſt away? Shaleſp. X. Lear. 

Where there is a deſign of ſupplanting, that neceſſarily re- 
quires another of accuſing: even Jezebel projects not to ſeize on 
Naboth's vineyard without a precedent charge. Dec. of Piety. 

SEIZIN. z. . | ſaifine, Fr.] 1. [In law.] Is of two ſorts : 
ſeiſin in fact, and ſeiin in law. Sein in fact, is when a 
corporal poſleſſion i is taken: ſeiſin in law, is when ſome- 
thing is done which the law accounteth a /e}/n, as an in- 
rolment. This is as much as a right to lands and tene- 
ments, though the owner. be by wrong diſſeized of them. 
Coabel. 2. The act of takin ng polieſon. 3. The things 
poſſeſſed. 
( 2.) Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and ſeiſin of his 
heart, and a power to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes. Dec. Piety. 
Seiſin is the ſame in the canon law as livery and ſei/in at the 
common law. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

(3.) Many recoveries were had as well by heirs as ſucceſſors 
of the ſeixin of their predeceſſors. 

Sr'izURE. . /. [from ſeize.) 1, The act of ſeizing, $. 
The thing ſeized. 3. "The act of taking forcible pollſ- 
ſion. 4. Gripe ; poſſeſſion. 5. Catch. 

(2.) Suſficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and death, g 
Then due by ſentence when thou did'ſt travigreſs, | 
Defeated of his ſeizure, ny days 
Giv'n thee of grace. Milton's Pas: 

(3.) Thy 5 and all things that thou do'ſt call 
Worth. ſeizure, do we ſeize into our hands. * 
In the general town he manta a Seizure,” 

the whole, Moutton. 

Henry continued to id roteſtants; after he had caſt off the 

pe; and his ſeixure of Ten revenues eee be rec- 
oned as a mark of the church's . a 
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(4%) And ſhall theſe hands, { lately purg d of blood, 


1 Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truſt, | 
Aud give me /erzzure of the mighty wealth. Dryden. 
(s.) Let there be no ſudden; ſeizure of a lapſed ſyllable to play 


it. » Watts. * 


Se'LcouTH, 44. [peld, rare, Sakon ; and cauth, known,] 


- Rarely known; uncommon, Sperſer. The ſame with 


anceuth. | 


SELDOM. a. f{relvan, rarely ; yelvon, more rarely; 


reldoyr, moſt rarely. Seldan is ſuppoſed to be contracted 
from relden, or pel>, rare, and Pyænne, when, Saxon; 
felden, Dutch; /eltan, German.] Rarely; not often; 


not frequently. 1 | | 
Wiſdom and youth are ſelom joined in one; and the ordinary 


courſe of the world is more according to Job's obſervation, who 


giveth men advice to ſeek wiſdom amongſt the ancients, and in 
the length of days underſtanding. Hooker. 
There 1s true joy conveyed to the heart by preventing grace, 
which pardoning grace /eldom gives. South's Sermons. 
Where the flight of fancy is managed with good judgment, 
the ſeldomer it is ſeen it is the more valuable. Grew. 
Se'LDaMNEss. . from /eldom.}) Uncommonneſs ; in- 
frequency; rareneſs ; rarity. Little uſed: 
Degrees of well-doing there could be none, except perhaps in 
the ſeldomneſs and oftenneſs of doing well. * Hooker. 


Se'LDsHoWN. adj. Lſeld and fbown.] Seldom exhibited 


to view. 


- Seld/bown flamins +5 
Do preſs among the popular throngs. .- Shateſþ. Coriolanus. 


To SELECT. ». a. [ ſele&us, Lat.] To chuſe in preference 


to others rejected. | 

The footmen, ſelected out of all the provinces, were greatly 
diminiſhed, being now ſcarce eight thouſand ſtrong. © Mnolles. 
The pious chicf | 
A hundred youths from all his train /e/e&s, Dryden. 


| Sauter, ad. (from the verb.] Nicely: choſen; choice; 


culled out on account of ſuperiour excellence. 
| To the nuptial bow'r | 
I led her, bluſhing like the morn : all heav'n, 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour | 
Shed their ſelecteſt influence. Milton s Par. Loft. 
Select from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 
A hundred bulls aſcend the ſacred way. Prior. 


SELE'CT10N. 7. / ſelactio, Lat, from ſelect.] The act of 


culling or chuſing; choice. | | 
While we ſingle out ſeveral diſhes; and reject others, the ſe- 
lection ſeems but arbitrary, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
SELE'CTNESS. 7. . [from ſelect.] The ſtate of being ſelect. 

SeLE'CTOR. 7. from ſelect.] He who ſelects. 
SELENOGRA'PHICAL. Þ adj. | ſelenographique, Fr. from /cle- 
SELENOGRA'PHICK, F nography.] Belonging to ſeleno- 


graphy. | 


SELE'NOGRAPHY..#. . ſelenographie, French; iim and 


_yeatuw.] A delcription of the moon. | 

 _  Heveljus, in his accurate ſelenagraphy, or deſcription of the 
moon, hath well tranſlated the known appellations of regions, 
ſeas, and mountains, unto the parts of that luminary. Browr. 


SELF. pronoun plur, ſelves. | filba, Gothick ; rylp, rylpa, 
Saxon; ſelf, felve, Dutch] 1. It's primary ſignification 


ſeems to be that of an adjective; very; particular; this 


above others; ſometimes, one's own. 2. It is united 
both to the perſonal pronouns, and to the neutral pro- 
noun it, and is always added when they are uſed recjpro- 


cally, or return upon themſelves ; as, I did not burt him, 


he. hurt hamſelf ; the people hiſs me, but 1 clap myſelf ; 


thou loweſt thyſelf, though the world: ſcorns thee, 3. It is | 
ſometimes uſed emphatically in the nominative caſe : as, 


- noy/olf will decide it; I my/elf will come; 5imfelF ſhall 
| . * it. This uſe of /z/f, thus compounded,” without 
the pronoun perſonal, is chiefly poetjcal. 4. Compound- 


"ed with him, a pronoun ſubſtantive, {elf is in appearance 
an adjective : joined to my, thy, our, your, pronoun ad- 


Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regret} —  Shakeſd. 
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jectives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive... Even when, compounded 


with him it is at laſt found to be a ſubſtantive,..by its va» 
riation in the plural, contrary to the nature of Engliſh ad- 
jectives, as him/elf, themſelves. 5. Myſelſ himſelf, them- 
ſelwes, and the reſt, may, contrary to the analogy of my, 


him, them, be uſed as nominatives. 6. It often adds only 


emphaſis and force to the pronoun with which it is com- 
pounded : as, he did it Simſelfſ. 7. It fignifies the indivi- 
dual, as ſubject to his own contemplation or action. 8. It 
is much uſed in compoſition, which it is proper to explain 
by a train of examples. It is to be obſerved, that its 
compoſition in Shakeſpeare is often harſh, F 
(1.) Shoot another arrow that /e[F way hb 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt. _ Shaleſp. Merch. of Ven. 
The cruel miniſters, by ſe f and violent hands, | 
Took off her life. | . Shakeſp. 
On theſe HF hills the air is ſo thin, that it is not ſufficient to 


bear up the body of a bird. EAT Raleigh. 

At that /e/f moment enters Palamen | 

The gate of Venus, Dryden. 

(.) They caſt to build a city, „„ 

And get iy e a name. | Milton. 
| e permits | ® 

Within himſelf unworthy pow'rs to reign 

Over free reaſon. - ' | Milton. 


Self is that conſcious thinking thing, which 1s ſenſible or con- 
ſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs and miſery, 
and ſo is concerned for ie, as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. 
. 4 Locke. 

(4.) No more he mention'd then of violence 
Againſt ourſelves, or wilful barrenneſs. Milton. 

(6.) A horſe well bitted which Hiaſe f did dreſs. Dryden. 
And touch'd with miſeries yſelf have known, 
I learn to pity woes fo like my own. Dryden. 

(J.) The ſpark of noble courage now awake, 
And ſtrive your excellent A to excel. 

Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of our ſelves 


| ſeems moſt worthy of our endeavour. Hale. 


Since conſciou ſneſs always. accompanies thinking, and it is that 
that makes every one to be what he calls e, and thereby diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone 
conſiſts perſonal identity, i. e. the ſameneſs E a rational being. 

| | | Locke. 

It is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent thoughts and 
actions, that it is ſelf to it /e/F now, and ſo will be the ſame 
ſelf, as far as the tame conſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or 
to come. | | Locke, 

The fondneſs we have for ſelf, and the relation which other 
things have to our ſelves, furniſhes another long rank of preju- 
dices. 9 5 . Watts. 

(8.) Then held ſhe her tongue, and caſt down a ſe/f-aceuſing 
look, finding that in herſelf ſhe. had ſhot out of the bow of her 
affection a more quick. opening of her mind than ſhe minded to 
have done, | — Sidney. 
| Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt | 

Of our /#/f-love, fo paſſions do deceive, 


We think they hurt when maſt they do aſſiſt. Jidnęy. 
Till Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his /elf-like caſe he knew.  Staney, 


Ah! where was firſt that cruel cunning found, 
To frame of earth a veſtel of the mind, 
Where it ſhould be to ſegſdeſtruction bound? Sidney. 
Before the door ſat ſe f conſuming Care, | 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward, Fairy Queen, 
— My ſtrange and /e/f-abuſe, | 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard-ufe. 
J have heard fo much, 1. „ 
And with Demetrius thought t' have ſpoke thereof; 
But being over-full of ſelH affairs, a 
My mind did loſe it. Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
. — Nor know I avght | 
By me that's faid or done amiſs this night, 
Unleſs /e//-charity be ſometimes a vice, 
And to defend ourſelves it be a ſin, 
When violence aſſails us. OP 1 
He walks, and that ſelſ-chain about, his neck, 
Which he forſwo rde. 5 


Fairy Queen. 


Sbaleſp. Othello, 
Shateſp. 


She 
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It is in my power, in one ſel / born hour, . 
To plant and o' erwhelm cuſtom. Sbaleſp. Nint. Tale. 
His treaſons will fit bluſhing in his face, 8 

Not able to endure the fight of day, 1 

But /e[f-affrighted 8 at his 4 ,  Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
The ſtars above us govern our conditions; | 

Elſe one ſel/-mate and mate could not beget 


Such different iſſues. . | | 
I'm made of that /e//-metal as my ſiſter, 


Shakeſp. 


& 2k 44. 


Ile forrows not, ws and prays conftrite, 
My motions in him! longer t1an they move, 
His heart I know how variable and vain, 


% -Y 


Milton. 


Self-left. | | 

Seneca approves this H homicide. Hakewill. 
Thyſelf from flatt'ring /ef/-conceit defend, 1 
Nor what thou do'ſt not Know, to know. pretend. Denham. 


Man's that ſavage beaſt, whoſe mind, 52. 7 
From reaſon to ſHHlove declin'd, 4 


And prize me at her worth. Shakeſp. K; Lear. Delights to prey upon his kind. Denham. 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loft one ſhaft, | Farewel, my tears; N 
J ſhot his fellow of the /e//-ſame flight , And my juſt anger be no more confin'd 
The cer way, with more adyifed watch, To vain complaints, or /e}f-deyouring ſilence. Denham. 
To find the other forth, | Shakeſp. They are yet more mad to think that men may reſt by death, 
He may do ſome good on her : though they die in /e//-murder, the greateſt ſin. Grant. 
A pore felf-will'd harlotry it is. Shakeſp. R. and J. Are not theſe ſtrange ſel f- deluſions, and yet atteſted by com- 
But Jeſt myſelf be guilty of wrong, mon experience? | | . South's Sermons, 
III ſtop mine ears againſt the mermaid's Gong, Shakeſp. If the image of God is only ſovereignty, certainly we have 
He conjunct and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, been hitherto much miſtaken, and hereafter are to beware of 
Tript me behind: being down, inſulted, rail'd, making ourſelves unlike God, by too much /e!f-denial and hu- 
Got pratſes of the king, | . milit ). . South, 
For him attempting whowas /e[/-ſubdu'd, Shakeſp. If a man would have a devout, humble, fin-abhorring, /el/- 
| The Everlaſting fixt | denying frame of ſpirit, he cannot take a more efficacious courſe 
His canon *gainſt /z[-ſlaughter, | Shakeſp. Hamlet. to attain it than by praying himſelf into it. Fourth. 
— Know it his Jaſt purpoſe hold, Let a man apply himſelf to the difficult Work of ſelf-exami-. 
Or whether ſince he is advis'd by aught nation by a ſti ſcrutiny into the whole eftate of his foul. South. 
To change the courſe ? He's full of alteration, A fatal /elf-impoſture, ſuch as defeats the deſign, and de- 
And ;/elf-reproving. Sbateſp. King Lear. ſtroys the force of all religion. 2 - South, 
More nor leſs to others paying, Re When he intends to bereave the world of an illuſtrious per- 
Than by ſe H offences weighing : | ſon, he may caſt him upon a bold ſeHopinioned phyſician, 
| Shame to him whoſe cruel ſtriking, | ' worſe. than his diſtemper, who ſhall make a ſhift to cure him 
| Kills for faults of his own liking ! Sbaleſp. into his grave. 2 South. 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, | Neglect of friends can never be proved rational, till we prove 
| Confronted him with /e{f-capariſons, the perſon uſing it omnipotent and /##-ſufficient, and ſuch as 
Point againſt point, Shakeſp. Macbeth, can never need any mortal aſſiſtance. South, 
| Self-love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin VB!y all human laws, as well as divine, ſe//-murder has ever 
As ſelſneglecting. | | Shakeſp. Henry V. heen agreed on as the greateſt crime, Temple, 
Anger is hke A. ſelf-conceited fop will ſwallow any thing. L Eftrange. 


A full hot horſe, who, being allow'd his way, From Atreus though your ancient lineage came; 


. Self-mettle tires him. Shaleſp. Yet my ſelf conſcious worth, your high renown, {T} 

— His lords deſire him to have borne | Your virtue, through the neighb'ring nations blown. Ded. 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword He has given you all the commendation, which his /ef-ſut- 
Before him through the city ; he forbids it, | ficiency could afford to any. Dodos. 
Being free from vainneſs and ſelf glorious pride. Shakeſp. Below yon ſphere | 


There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, ; 
Self-center'd and unmov'd. Dryden's State of Tanoc. 
All theſe receive their birth from other things, 5 
But from himſelf the phoenix only ſprings; 
Self-born, begotten by the parent flame 


| You promis'd 
To lay aſide ſe{f-harming heavineſs, | 2 
And entertain a chearful diſpoſition. Shak. Rich. III. 
In their anger they flew a man, and in their /e/f-will they 
digged down a wall, EY Gen. xlix. 6. 


The moſt ordinary cauſe of a ſingle life is liberty, eſpecially In which he burn'd another and the fame. Binden. 

in certain ſelf-pleaſing and humorous minds, which are fo ſen- — The burning fire that ſhone ſo bright, £5 485 

ſible of every reſtraint as to think their girdles and garters to Flew off all ſudden with extinguiſh'd light, 
| be bonds and ſhackles. | INT | Bacon, - And left one altar dark, alittle ſpace ; | | 
| Haſt thou ſet up nothing in competition with God; no pride, Which turn'd ſe/f-kindled, and renew'd the blaze. Dryden. 
profit, ſelf-love, or ſelf-intereſt of thy own? Duppa. Thou firſt, O king! releaſe the rights of ſway ; 

Up through the ſpacious palace paſſed ſhe, Pow'r, ſelf-reſtrain'd, the people beſt obey, Dryden. 
To where the king's proudly repoſed head, Eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeven, by the ſame 
If 2 can be ſoft to tyranny, | ſelf-evidence that one and two are equal to three. Locke. 
And ſelf-tormenting fm, had a ſoft bed.  Craſhaw. A contradiftion of what has been ſaid, is a mark of yet 


With a joyful willingneſs theſe ., loving reformers took 
poſſeſſion of all vacant preferments, and with f̃eluctance others 
parted with their beloved colleges and ſubſiſtence. Walton, 

Repent the fin ; but if the puniſument 

Thou can'ſt avqid, /z/ preſervation bids. 

; Him faſt fleeping ſoon he found, 

| 5 In labyrinth of many a round //e/f-roll'd. 
Oft times nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. . ; Milton's Par. Loft, 
Se//-knowing, and from thence _ 


8 pride and ſelf-conceitedneſs, when we take upon us to 
et another right in his ſtory. Locke. 
I am as juſtly accountable for any action done many years 
| ſince, appropriated to me now, by this /e{/-conſciouſnels, as I. 
Milton. am for what I did the laſt moment. | Loc ke. 
| Each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide with thoſe two, 
it is immediately placed between: the ideas of men and /el/- 
determination appear to be connected. Locke. 
This ſeHexiſtent being hath the power of perfection, .as well 
as of exiſtence in himſelf ; for he that is above, or exifleth 
without, any cauſe, that is, hath the power of exiſtence in 


Milton. 


Magnanimous, to correſpond with Heaven. Milton. himſelf, cannot be without the power of any poſſible exiſtence, 

So virtue giv'n for loſt, | ; 8 5 5 "Grew's Coſm.' Sacra. 
Depreſt and overthrown, as ſeem'd, Body cannot be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe it is not ſe{-niovent ;; . 
Like that /e{f-begotten bird, for motion. is not of the eſſence of body, becauſe we may have 

In th' Arabian woods emboſt, a definitive conception of body, abſtrafled from that of mo- 
That no ſecond knows nor third, tion: wherefore motion is ſomething elſe beſides body, ſome- 

And lay ere while a holocauſt, Xi thing without which body may be conceived to exiſt, Grew, 

From out her aſhy womb now teem' d. Milton's Agon. | ' 1 | W 
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Confidence, as oppoſed to madeſty,, and diſtinguiſhed from 
decent aſſurance, proceeds from ſe{f-opinion, occaſioned by ig- 
norance or flattery. 1 Collier of: Confidence, 
ny Bewilder'd i, my author cannot find, 4 
Till ſome firſt cauſe, ſome ſeHexiſtent mind, . 
Who form'd, and rules all nature, is aſſign'd. Blackm. 
If a firſt body may to any place ; | 
Be not determin'd in the boundleſs ſpace, 
"Tis plain it then may abſent be from all, 
Who then will this a /e//-exittence call? Blackm. 
Shall Nature, erring from her firſt command. 
* Self-preſervation fall by her own hand ? Granville. 
Low nonſenſe is the alt of a cold phlegmatick temper : a 
_ writer of this complexion gropes his way ſoftly amongſt ſe con- 
tradition ; and grovels in abſurdities. Addiſon. 
This fatal hypocriſy and /elf-decert is taken rotice of in theſe 
words, Who can underſtand his errours ? Cleanſe thou me 
from ſecret faults. | Bk Addiſ. Spectator. 
The guilt of perjury is ſo /elf-evident, that it was always 
reckoned amongſt the greateſt crimes, by thoſe who were only 


S 


governed by the light of reaſon. 5 Addiſon. 


Self ſufficiency proceeds from inexperience, ' Addiſon. 
Men had better own their ignorance than advance doctrines 
which are /e{/-contradiftory. 14. Stefator. 
Light, which of all "my is neareſt allied to ſpirit, 1s alſo 
molt diffuſive and /e//-communicative. Norris. 
Thus we ſee in bodies, the more of kin they are to ſpirit in 
ſubtilty and refinement, the more ſpreading are they and /elf- 
diffuſive. | Norris, 
God, who is an abſolute ſpiritual act, and who is ſuch a 
pure light as in which there is no darkneſs, muſt needs be infi- 
nitely /e/-imparting and. communicative. Norris, 
Every animal is conſcious of ſome individual, wing, 

ſelf- determining. principle. Pope and Arbuthu. Mart. Scrib. 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is a tradeſman, 


a ſelfſeek ing wretch. | Arbuthn. John Bull. 
By the blaſt of ſeH opinion mov'd, v6 
We wiſh to charm, and ſeek to be belov'd. BOP» 


Living and underſtanding ſubſtances do clearly demonſtrate 
to philoſophical inquirers the neceſſary ſe/f-exiſtence, power, 
1. wiſdom, and beneficence of their Maker, | Bentley. 
If it can intrinſically ſtir itſelf, and either commence or alter 
its courſe, it muſt have à principle of activity, which is 
life and ſenſe, | Bentl. Serm. 
This deſire of exiſtence is a natural affection of the ſoul ; tis 
_ſelf-preſervation in the higheſt and trueſt meaning. Bentley. 
The philoſophers, and even the Epicureans, maintained the 
ſelf-ſufficiency of the Godhead, and ſeldom or never ſacrificed 
at all, ; | | Bentley. 
Matter is not endued with emotion, nor with a power to 
alter the courſe in which it is put: it is merely paſhve, and 
muſt ever continue in that ſtate it is ſettled in, Cheyne. 
I took not harms, till urg'd by fe defence, 
The eldeſt law of Nature. 
His labour and ſtudy would have ſhewn his early miſtakes, 
and cured him of /el/-flattering deluſions. Watts, 
Phis is not to be done in a raſh and /e//-ſufficient manner; 
but with an humble dependence on divine grace, while we walk 


among ſnares. Watts. 


The religion of Jeſus, with all its ſelf-denials, virtues, and 


devotions, is very practicable. e. 
— ] heard in Crete, this iſland's name; 1 
For *twas in Crete, my native ſoil, I came c 
Self-baniſh'd thence, | Pope's Odyſſey. 
Achilles's courage is furious and untractable; that of Ajax 
is heavy and /elf-confiding. _ | AS |} 


——— I doom, to fix the gallant ſhip, 
A. mark of vengeance on the ſable deep; 
To warn the thoughtleſs ſe//-confiding train, 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. | Pope. 
What is looſe love? a tranſient guſt, 
A yapour fed from wild deſire, - 
A wand'ring H conſuming fire, Pope. 


In dubious thought the king awaits, | | 
 Andyelf-confidering, as he ftands, debates. Pope. 


| By mighty Jove's command, 
Unwilling have I trod this pleaſing land ; 


Rowve's Amb. Stepm, 


For who ſelf-mov'd with weary wing would fweep- . 
Such length of ocean ? NOLA 
They who reach Parnaſſus” lofty crown, | 


Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down; 
And while /elf-love each jealous writer rules, 


Contending wits become the ſport of fools, * Pope. 


It may be thought that Ulyſſes here is too oſtentatious, 
and that he dwells more than modeſty allows upon his own ac- 
compliſnments; but {ep proſe is ſometimes no fault. Broome. 

No wonder ſuch a ſpirit, in ſuch a ſituation, is provoked be- 


yond the regards of religion or 2 Sewift. 


Se'LFHEAL. 2. . [runella, Lat.] A plant. The ſame 
with SANICLE ; Which fee; ASPEN ey” | 
Sr'LF15H. adj, [from /elf.} Attentive only to one's own 
intereſt ; void of regard for others, | | 
What could the moſt afpiring:/e/4/þ man deſire more, were 


he to form the notion of a being to whom he would recommend 


himſelf, than ſuch a knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt ap- 
pearance of perfection, and ſuch a goodneſs as will proportion 
a reward to it? | | Addiſon, Spectator. 
Paſſions, though ſelſiſb, if their means be fair, 
Lift under Reaſon, and deſerve her care; ; 
Thoſe that imparted court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtue's name. Pope. 


SE'LFISHNESS, . from /elfiſh.] Attention to his own 


Intereſt, ' without any regard to others; ſelf-love 


This ſublimer love, being, by an intimate conjunction with 


its object, thoroughly refined from all baſe droſs of ſelfi/bneſs 
and intereſt, nobly begets a perfect ſubmiſſion of our wills to 
the will of God, Boyle's Serafph. Lowe. 
SE'LFISHLY. adv. [from /e/f,] © With regard only to his 
own intereſt, without love of others. * 
He can your merit /e/f;/bly approve, TH: 878 
And ſhew the ſenſe of it without the love. Pope. 


SE'LFSAME. adj. | ſelf and ſame.] Exactly the ſame 
I have no great cauſe to look for other than the /e/f-/ame 
portion and lot, which your manner hath been hitherto to lay 
on them that concur not in opinion with you. Hooker. Pref. 
Flight purſu'd one way the /elf-/ame hour. Milton. 
I have been bale, | 
Baſe ev'n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a ſon could to a parent give: 
Behold me puniſh'd in the /e/F-/ame kind; 

Th' ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. Dryden. 
SE'LION.. 2. /. ¶ /elio, low Latin.) A ridge of land. Ainſ. 
SELL, pronoun. | for ſelf.] Sell is retained in Scotland for 

elf, and /ells in the plural for elves. 

They turn round like grmdle-ſtones, 
Which they dig out fro” the dells, - 1 
For their bairns bread, wives and /e/ls. Ben. Jobnſ. 
SELL. 2./. ſelle, French; ſella, Latin.] A ſaddle. Ob- 
ſolete. | Aa 
Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty ſteed with golden /ells, 


And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. Fa. 9. 


To SELL. . a, [ryllan, Saxon; /ela, Iſlandick.] 1. To 

give for a price; the word correlative to buy; to vend. 

2. To betray for money: as, he % his country, © | 
(1.) The Midianites ſola him into Egypt, unto Potiphar. - 


Genefis.. 
Gen. xxxvii. 27. 


Let us ſell him to the Iſhmaelites. 
This ſenſe is likewiſe miſtreſs of an art, 


Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth ſell. Davies. 
All the inns and publick-houſes are obliged to furniſh them- 


ſelves with corn, which is ſold out at a much dearer rate than 
*tis bought up. 
You have made an order that ale ſhould be /o/d for three ha 


pence a quart, | 25 Swift, 
_ (2.) You. would have fold your king to ſlaughter, 
His princes and his peers to ſervitude. Shakeſp. 


To SELL. v. 2. To have commerce or traffick with one, 
I will buy with you, ſell with you; but T will not eat with 
333 | Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Conſult not with a buyer of ſelling. 


you. 


Addiſon on Italy. 
fk. 


Eecluſ. xxxvii. 11. 
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tern. | Ainſcu. 
Sers „ {from el.] The perſon that ſells; vender. 
-- 0 o things of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belongs. N 
The pame of the agent, of the ſeller, notary, and witneſſes, 

are in both inſtruments. 5 Addiſon on Italy. 
Sz'LVAaGE. ./ [Of this word I know not the etymolo- 


gy. - Skinner thinks /elvage is ſaid as ſalvage, from its 


{aving the cloth.] The edge of cloth where it is cloſed 
by complicating the threads. 
Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the ſelvage in the coupling. Ex0d. xxvi. 4. 
SeLves. The plural of /e. * 
Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing fight of our 
paſt eve, doubts are raiſed whether we are the ſame. Locke. 
' SEMBLABLE. a. [ /emblable, . Frehch,] Like; re- 
ſembling. . oe TE | 
— Then be abhorr'd 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men | 
His ſemblable, yea himſelf Timon diſdains. Shakeſp. 
With ſemblable reaſon we might expect a regularity in the 
winds. 5 Brown's Vulg. Err. 
SE'MBLABLY. adv. [from ſemblable.] With reſemblance. 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
_ Semblably furniſh'd like the king himſelf. - Shakeſp. H. IV. 
SE 'MBLANCE. 2. . [ ſemblance, Fr. from /emblant.] 1. 
Likeneſs ; . reſemblance ; fimilitude ; repreſentation. 2. 
Appearance ; ſhow ; hgure. | 
(1.) Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe ; 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that ſurmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguiſh art: 
Repeat their ſemblance often. 
She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour : 
Behold how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here ; 
O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning tin cover itfelf withal ! Shak, 
— He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais'd 
Their fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. Milton. 
This laſt effort brought forth the opinion, that theſe bodies 
are not what theyſeem to be; that they are no ſhells, but mere 
ſportings of active nature, and only ſemblances or imitations of 
ſhells, | Woodw. 
It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face and 


ſemblance of virtue, only to conceal and diſguiſe our vice. | 
Rogers. 


Shakeſp. 


(2.) Be you the ſoldier ; for you likeſt are, 
For manly ſemblance and for ikill in war. 
Their ſemblance kind, and mild their geſtures were, 

Peace in their hands, and friendſhip in their face. 

— All that fair and good in thy divine 

Semblance, and in thy beauty's heav'nly ray, | 
United I beheld. _ Milton's Par. Loſi. 
SE'MBLANT. adi. [ /emblant, French.] Like; reſem- 
bling ; having the appearance of any thing, Little uſ- 
'-” | | 


Thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laſt; that as their eyes ſurvey 
The ſemöblant ſhade, men yet unborn may ſay, 
Thus great, thus gracious look'd Britannia's queen; 
Her brow thus ſmooth, her look was thus ſerene. Prior. 

Se /MBLANT. . / Show; figure; reſemblance ; repre- 

ſentation. Not in uſe, 
Her purpoſe was not ſuch as ſhe did feign,. 
Ne yet her perſon ſuch as it was ſeen ; 
But under ſimple ſhew, and ſemblant plain, 
Lurks falſe Dueſſa, ſecretly unſeen. 


Fairy Queen. 
Full lively is the ſemblant, tho' the ſubſtance dead. 


Spenf. 


SeE'MBLATIVE. adj, [from ſemblant.] Suitable; accom- 


modate ; fit ; reſembling. 
| - Diana's lip | EE 
Is not more ſmooth and ruby; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill and found ; TS CARR 
And all is ſemblative a woman's part. Shak, Ta. N. 
To Se/MBLE. v. 2. [ ſembler, Fr.] To repreſent; to 
make a likeneſs, Little uſed. . 


'SELLANDER. 1. We. A dry. ſcab in a horſe's hough or paſ- 


Shakeſp. 


Spenſer. 
Fairf. 


8 E M 


Let Europe, fav'd, the column high ereft, t 
Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine's, ; 
Where ſeyibling art may carve the fair effect, # 
And full atchievement of thy great deſigns. Prior. 
SE'MI. . J. [Latin,] A word which, uſed in compoſiti- 
on, fignifies half; as ſemicircle, half a circle, 17 
SEMIA'NNULAR. adj. | femi and annulus, a ting. ] HalF 
round. | 1 | | 
Another boar tuſk, ſomewhat flenderer, and of a ſemianular 
figure. | | Grew's Muf. 
Se /MIBREF, #. /. | ſemibreve, French.) Semibref is a note 
ia muſick relating to time, and is the laſt in augmentati- 
on. It is commonly called the maſter-note, or mea- 
ſure- note, or time- nate, as being of a certain determi- 
nate meaſure or length of time by itſelf; and all the o- 
ther notes of augmentation and diminution are adjuſted 


— 


to its value. | Harris. 
He takes my hand, and as a ſtill which ſtays 
A ſemibre, twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth to enrich me, ſo tells many a lye. Donne. 


SEMICYRCLE. 2. [ ſermicirculus, Lat. ſeri and circle |} 
alf round; part of a circle divided by the diame- 
ter. 0 
Black brows | | 
Become ſome women beſt, ſo they be in a ſemicircle, N 


Or a half: moon, made with a pen. Shakeſp... 
— Has he given the lye | | 

In circle, or oblique, of ſemicircle, ES 

Or direct parallel? Shakeſp. 


The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty of walk-- 
ing backwards and forwards in a ſemicircle. Sawift, 
ler on adj. [ſemi and circular.) Half round. 

The firm fixture of thy foot would give an excellent motion 
to thy gait, in a ſemicircled farthingale.  Shakeſpþ. 

The rainbow is cauſed by the rays of the ſun. falling upon a 
rorid and oppoſite cloud, whereof ſome reflected, others re- 

fracted, beget the ſemicircular variety we call the rainbow. 
| Br. Vuig. Err. 
The ſeas are incloſed between the two ſemicircular moles that 
ſurround it. | | Addiſon on Italy. 
SEMICO'LON. 3. / [ ſemi and xamy,] Half a colon; a 
point made thus [;] to note a greater pauſe than that of 
a comma, | | | ; 
SEMIDIA'METER, #, /. | ſemi and diameter,] Half the 
line which, drawn through the centre of a circle, divides it 
into two equal parts; a ſtreight line drawn from the 
circumference to the centre of a circle. 

Their difference 1s as little conſiderable as a ſemidiameter of 
the earth in two meaſures of the higheſt heaven, the one taken 
from the ſurface of the earth, the other from its centre: the 
difproportion is juſt nothing. | | More. 

The force of this * inſtrument conſiſts in the diſproportion of 
diſtance betwixt the ſemidiameter of the cylinder and the ſemi- 
diameter of the rundle with the ſpokes. Wilkins. 

SEMIDIAPHANE'ITY. #./; [| ſemi and diaphancity.] Half 
tranſparency ; imperfect tranſparency. | 

The tranſparency or /emidiaphaneity of the ſuperficial corpuſ- 
cles of bigger bodies may have an intereſt in the production of 
their colours. Boyle on Colours. 

 SEMIDIA'PHANOUS. adj, [em and djiaphancus.] Half 
tranſparent ; imperfectly tranſparent, AT, 

Another plate, finely variegated with a jemidia}hanous grey 
or ſky, yellow and brown. | - Woodww. on Foff. ls. 

Se /MIDOUBLE. 2. /. | /emi and double. )]. In the Romiſh - 
breviary, ſuch offices and feaſts as are celebrated with Jeſs 
ſolemnity than the double ones, but yet with more than 
the fimple ones.. e Bailey. 

Se /MIFLORET. 2. J. [| ſemi and floret.] Among floriſts, 
an half flouriſh, which is tubulous at the beginning like 
a floret, and afterwards expanded in the form of a tongue. 


; 4 g | a | Bailey. 5 
SEMIFLO'SCULOUS, adj. L ſemi and Heſculus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing a ſemifloret. | 1 1 atley, 
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'SzMter.v'tD. adj. L and fluid.) Imperfectly fluid, 


Phlegm, or petuite, is a fort of /emiflgz, it being ſo far ſo- 


lid that one part draws along ſeveral other parts adhering to it, 
which doth not ws gn in a perfect fluid, and yet no part will 
draw the whole maſs, as happens in a perfect ſolid. Arbuthr. 
DSEMILUNAR. adj, ¶ ſemilunaire, Fr. ſemi and luna, 
SEMILUNARY. © Lain Reſembling in form a half 

moon. 2 8 8 | | 
The eyes are guarded with a ſemilunar ridge. 


perfect metal. | 
Semimetals are metallic foſſils, heavy, opake, of a bright 
glittering ſurface, not malleable under the hammer; as quick- 


filver, antimony, cobalt, the arſenicks, biſmuth, zink, with 


its ore calamine : to theſe may be added the ſemimetallick re- 
crements, tutty and pampholyx. 8 Hill. 
SeMIN AL. ad). [ ſeminal, French; minis, Latin.] 1. 
Belonging to ſeed. 2. Contained in the ſeed ; radical. 
(z.) Had our ſenſes never preſented us with thoſe obvious 
ſeminal principles of apparent generations, we ſhould never have 
ſuſpected that a plant or animal would have proceeded from ſuch 
unlikely materials. f + 4424 .  Glanv. Scepſis. 
Though we cannot prolong the period of a commonwealth 
beyond the decree of heaven, or the date of its nature, any 
more than human life beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal vii tue, 
yet we may manage a ſickly conſtitution, and preſerve a ſtrong 
dne. | Swift. 
Semina'liTy. . , [from enen, Latin.) 1. The nature 
of ſeed. 2. The power of being produced. | 
(1.) As though there were a-ſeminality in urine, or that, 
like the ſeed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they con- 
ceive we behold therein the anatomy of every particle. Brown”. 
. (z.) In the ſeeds of wheat there lieth obſcurely the ſenmnali- 
c of darnel. Brown's Ful. Err. 
SNHMINA NY. =. /. [ ſeminaire, | Fr. ſeminarium, from ſe- 
mino, Lat.] 1. The ground where any thing is ſown to 
be afterwards tranſplanted ; ſeed-plot. 2. The place or 
original ſtock whence any thing is brought. 3. Seminal 
ſtate, 4. Principle; cauſality, 5. Breeding: place; 
place of education, from whence ſcholars are tranſplanted 
into life. | 
(J.) Some, at the firſt tranſplanting trees out of their ein- 
ries, cut them off about an inch from the ground, and plant 
them like quickſet. Morbimer's Huſb. 
(2.) This ſtratum is expanded, ſerving for a common inte- 
gument, and being the ſeminary or. promptuary that furniſheth 
forth matter for the formation and increment of animal and ve- 
getable bodies. | wo” Woodw, 
(3.) The hand of God, who firſt created the earth, hath 
wiſely contrived them in their proper ſeminaries, and where 
they beſt maintain the intention of their ſpecies. Brown. 
(4.) Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be converted into 
peſtilent ſeminaries, ſooner than ſteams of naſty folks and beg- 
gars. | Harwey on the Pl. 
(5.) It was the ſeat of the greateſt monarchy, and the ſemina- 
ry of the greateſt men of the world, whilſt it was. heathen. 
| | | Bacon. 
The inns of court muſt be the worſt inſtituted ſeminaries in 
any Chriſtian country. i 7 ST, 
Se Mina'T1ON. 2. J. [from ſemino, Lat.] The act of ſow- 
ing. | 5 | | 
SEMINI/FICAL, N adj. | ſemen and facia, Latin.) Pro- 
Sr: MINI'FICK. ductive of ſeed. | | 3 
We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth year males 
are ſeminifical and pubeſcent ; but he that ſhall inquire into the 
generality, will rather adhere unto Ariſtotle. Brown. 
St MINIFICA'TION, 2. / Seminification is the propagation 
from the ſeed or ſeminal parts. Hale Orig. of Mank. 
SEMIOPA/COUS. adj. 
dark 4. | | 
Semopacous bodies are ſuch as, looked upon in an ordinary 
light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, are not wont to be 
diſcriminated from the reſt of opacous bodies. 
SEMIPE'DAL, adj. [ emi and pedis, Latin.) Containing 
half afoot. (0 Or EPR ITTED OT. . 228 


Grew. 
 Se/MIMETAL, #./. [ ſemi and metal.] Half metal; im- 


Demi and opacus, Latin, | Half 


Boyle. 


Sr MIPERSPICUOUS, adj. mn and perſpreunr, Latin.) © 
Half tranſparent ; imperfectly clear. 25 
A ü kind of amethyſtine flint, not compoſed of cryſtals or 
grains; but one entire maſſy ſtone, /exzperſpicuour, and of a 

pale blue, almoſt of the colour of ſome cow's horns. Grew. 

Semro'RDINATE. . % [In conick ſections.] A line 
drawn at right angles to and biſſected by the axis, and 

reaching from one fide of the ſection to another; the half 
of which is properly the miordinate, but is now called the 
ordinate. ts | Harris. 

SEMIPELLU'C1D, adi. [ ſemi and pellucidus, Latin.] Half 
clear; imperfectly tranſparent. Wy, oa 

A. light grey ſemipellucid flint, of much the ſame complexion 
with the common Indian agat. | Moodau. 

SE/MIPROOF. 2. ½ [ ſemi and prof.] The proof of a ſin- 

gle evidence. 1 | Bailey. 

SEMIQUA'DRAT=E + n./, [In aſtronomy.]- An aſpect 
SEMIQUA'RTILE. Jof the planets when diſtant from each 

other forty-five degrees, or one ſign and a half. Bailey. 

SEMIQUA'VER. . . [In muſick.] A note containing 

half the quantity of the quaver. Bailey. 

SEMIQUTNTILE. 2. J. In aſtronomy.] An aſpect of 

the planets when at the diſtance of thirty-ſix degrees 
from one another. Bailey. 

SEMIS='"XTILE. 2. J. [In aſtronomy.] A ſemiſixth; an 

aſpect of the planets when they are diſtant from each other 
one twelfth part of a circle, or thirty degrees. Bailey. 

SEMISPHE'RICAL, adj. [mi and ſpbericul.] Belonging 

to half a ſphere. Bs 85 Bailey. 

SEMISPHE RO1DAL, a. | /emi and ſpheroidal.] Formed 

like a half ſpheroid. | 

SEMITE'RTIAN. #. / ſemi and tertian.] An ague com- 

pounded of a tertian and a quotidian. Bailey. 
The natural product of ſuch a cold moiſt year are tertians, 
ſemitertians, and ſome quartans. Arbuthnot on Air. 

SEMITON E. 2. J. [ſemiton, French.] In muſick, one of 

the degrees of coneinuous intervals of concords. Bailey. 

SF MI VOWEL. 2. {. [/m and wowel] A conſonant 

which makes an imperfect ſound, or does not demand a 
total oceluſion of the mouth. 2 
When Homer would repreſent any agreeable object, he 
makes uſe of the ſmootheſt vowels and moſt flowing ſemiwoau- 
. : | 8 Broome. 
SE'MPERVIVE. . J. { ſemper and wiwvns, Latin; that is, 
always alive.] A plant. 
The greater ſemperciue will put out branches two or three 
years; but they wrap the root in an oil-cloth once in half a 
year. 8 5 Wor Bacon. 
SEMPITERNAL. adj. | ſempiternel, Fr. ſempiternus, from 
ſemper and &ternus, Lat.] I. Eternal in futurity; having 
beginning but no end, 2. In poetry it is uſed ſimply for 
eternal. | 
(..) Thoſe, though they ſuppoſe the world not to be eternal, 
a parte ante, are not contented to ſuppoſe it to be ſempiternal, 
or eternal a farte foſt; but will carry up the creation of tlie 
world to an immenſe antiquity. | Me Be” Hale. 
(z.) Should we'the long depending ſcale aſcend ' | 
Of ſons and fathers, will it never end? 
Tf 'twill, then muſt we through the order run, 
To ſome ane man whoſe being ne'er begun; 
If that one man was ſempiternal, why | 
Did he, fince independent, ever die?  Blackm. 
SemerTE/rNITY. 2. J. Lſempiternitas, Lat.] Future du- 
ration without end. TT 5 | 
The future eternity, or ſempiterniiy of the world, being ad- 
mitted, though the eternity a parte ante be denied, there will be 

a future infinity for the emanation of thre divine goodneſs, 

| OM | Hale. 

Sr /MSTRESS, 2. /. [reamerene, Saxon] A woman 

whoſe buſineſs is to ſew; a woman who lives by her nee- 
gies W y W TY 

Two hundred ſemfireſes were employed to make me ſhirts, 


7 1 eee eee The dreadful ſignal all the rocks rebound, | 
ä oy ny op And through the Achaian cities ſend the ſound. Pope. 
A To SEND. v. z. 1. To diſpatch a meſſage. 2. To SEND 


r 5g 

and linen for bed and table, which they were forced to quilt to- 
=pether in ſeveral folds. | Gul. Trav. 
The tuck'd up /emfireſs walks with haſty ſtrides. Sqvife. 
SE NARY, adj. | ſenarius, ſeri, Latin.) Belonging to the 


x 1; objects ſelves are abſent. Cheyne 
, 4 tin; 4. Pr.! An aſſembl (8.) Cherubic fongs by night from neighb'ring hills 
SE NAT F. 1. J. [/enatus, Latin rn eon Aereal muſie ſend. 7 | Milton, 


of counſellors ; a body of men ſet apart to conſult for the 


ublick good, | © 
7 5 We debaſe 


To peck the eagles. Shakeſp. Cor. 
| There they ſhall found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe. Milton. 
He had not us'd excurſions, ſpears, or darts, , 
But counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts; 
Which, if our anceſtors had not retain'd, 
The ſenate's name our council had not gain'd. Denh. 
Gallus was ywelcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand, 


The ſenate: riſing to ſalute their gueſt. 


Dryden. 


3% 'NATERouUSE. 7. J. [ ſenate and houſe.] Place of pub- 


lick council. 
The nobles in great earneſtneſs are going | 
Shakeſh. 


All to the ſenatehouſe ; for news is come. e | while F: rar #8; 
St 'NATOR. 7. J. | ſenator, Lat. /enateur, Fr.] A pub- He U 85 about my N 1 
lick counſellor. 1 2 2 And, ſeeing that I wept, he preſs'd me cloſe. Dryden. : 
Moſt unwiſe patricians, „ SENDER. z. . [from end.] He that ſends, 
You grave but reckleſs ſenators. _ Shakefp. Coriol. This was a merry meſſage. 
— As if to ev'ry fop it might belong, We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. Shak. H. V. 
Like ſenator , to cenſure, right or wrong. Sranv. | Love that comes too late, 
SENATOCNIAL. J adj. ¶ ſenatorius, Lat. ſenatorial, ſenatori- Like a remorſeful pardon flowly carried, 
SENATO NN en, Fr.] Belonging to {ſenators ; befit- To the great ſender turns a ſour offence. Shakeſp... 
ting ſenators. Beſt with the beſt, the ſender, not the ſent. Milton. 


To SEND. v. a. preterite and part. paſſ. ſent. [ ſandgan, 
Gothick; renvan, Saxon; | /enden, Dutch, ] 0 


deſpateh from one place to another; uſed both of perſons 
and things. 2. To commiſſion by authority to go and act. 
3. To tranſmit by another ; not to bring. 4, To diſmiſs 
another as agent; not to go. 5. To grant as from a 
diſtant place: as, if God end life. 6. To inflict, as 


from a diſtance. 7. To emit; to immit; to produce. 


8. To diffuſe; to propagate. 9. To let fly; to caſt or 


ſhoot. 4 = 
(.) He ſent letters by poſts on horſeback. Eſther. fir John Arundel, of Trerice, ſeneſchal of his houſhold, as. w 
His citizens ſent a meſſage after him, ſaying, We will not well in peace as in war. Carew's Surv. of Corn. 8 
have this man to reign. over us. Luke, xix. 14. 3 Marſhal'd feaſt, | E | 8 
— There have been commiſſions Serv'd up in hall with ſewersand ſeneſchalsz = 6? "= 
Sent dn among them, which have flaw'd the heart 7 The {kill of artifice, _ office, mean Mikon's Par. L. WM 
Of all their loyalties. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. The /ereſchalrebuk'd;. in haſte withdrew z. _- 
My overſhadowing ſpirit and might with thee With equal haſte a menial tram purſue, Pote's OdyPp.. 1 


T ſend along. Milton. 
- To remove him I deeree, g | 
And ſend him from the garden forth to till 


The ground whence he was taken, fitter ſoil. Milton. 
His wounded men he firit ſends off to ſhore. Dryden. 
Servants, ſent on meſſages, ſtay out ſomewhat longer than 


the meſſage requires, Swift, 
(2.) I have not ſent theſe prophets, yet they ran. Jer. 

But firſt whom ſhall we end | 

In ſearch of this new world? Here he had need 

All circumſpection, and we now no leſs 

Choice in our ſuffrage; for on whom we ſend, 


The weight of all and our laſt hope relies. - Milton. (.) How can you admit your ſeniors to the examination or 

(3-) They ſent it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas. allowing of them, not only being infeiror in office and calling, 
; 7 | As. but in gifts alſo ?: : | Whitgifte. 
—— God will deign (2.) A ſenior of the place replies, oh 

To viſit oft the dwelling of juſt men Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 

Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe, SENIO'RITY. . J. [from ſenier.] Elderſhip ; priority of 

Thither will end his winged meſſengers V 8 | . 

On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. As in inſurrections the ringleader is looked on-with a pecu- 


(S.) I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed this day, and ſhew kind- 


neſs unto my maſter. Gen, XXIV, 12. 
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6.) The water ſend; forth plants that have no roots fixed 
in the bottom, being almoſt but leaves. Bacon's Nat. Hip, 
Tue ſenſes ſend in only the-influxes of material things, and 

the imagination and memory preſent only their pictures or ima- 


— — MWhen the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hiſs. from all the ſnaky tire went round: 


for. To require by meſlage to come, or cauſe to be 
brought. | | 
(I.) I have made bold to ſend in to your wife: 

My ſuit is that ſhe will to Deſdemona | 

Procure me ſome acceſs. | | Shaleſp. Othello, 

This fon of a murderer hath ſent to take away my head. 

| Fog Kings. 

They could not attempt their perfect reformation in church 
and ſtate, till thoſe votes were utterly aboliſhed ; therefore 
they ſent the ſame day again to the king. Clarendon. 


(z.) Go with me ſome few of you, and fee the place; and 


then you may ſend for your ſick, which bring on land. Bacon. 


SENE'SCENCE. 2. , [ ſene/co, Lat.] The ſtate of grow- 
ing old; decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the ſtate wherein 
they now are, without the leaſt ſeneſcence or decay, without 
jarring, diſorder, or invaſion of one another. 

S:'/nr.SCHAL,.n. L [:/ene/chal, Fr. of uncertain original.] 
1. One who had in great houſes the care of feaſts, or do- 
meſtick ceremonies. 2. It aſterwards came to ſignify 
other offices. 


(1. ) John earl of Huntingdon, under his ſeal of arms, made 


SE/NGREEN. 2. . [-/edum.] A plant. 
Se NILE. adj. | ſenilis, Lat.] Belonging to old age; 
conſequent on old age. ED 
My green youth made me very unripe for a taſk of that na- 
ture, whoſe difficulty requires that it ſhould. be handled by a 
rſon in whom nature, education, and time have happily 
matched a ſenile maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of 
fancy... Boyle on Col. 


SENIOR. 2. [ /enior, . Lat.] 1. One older than ano- 


ther; one who on account of longer time has ſome ſu- 


periority. 2. An aged perſon. 


liar ſeverity, fo, in this caſe, the firſt provoker has, by his ſe- 
niority and primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. 


Mood. 
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"Is Ps 
A Y 


O ſend out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me, E/. | Gov. of the Tongue. . 
(6.) The Lord ſhall end upon thee curſing, vexation, and ' He was the elder brother, and Ulyſfes might 5 Fer 2 
rebuke in all that thou fetteſt thine hand unto. Drut. xxviii. his care, by the right due to his /entority, - © Broome. 
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Gru A. u. A4 ſena, Lat.] A phyſical tree. 


SENSE. u. /. 


— Set 5 
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That, like the earth's, it leaves the ſenſe behind, 
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What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſn hence! Sha. Macbeth. 
Senna tree is of two ſorts: the baſtard ſenna, and the ſcorpi- 
on ſenna, both which yield a pleaſant leaf and flower. Mort. 


SAN ννj,ãs: r. 2. . Contrafted from f The ſpace 


of. ſeven nights and days; a week: SeeForTNIGHT. 


o 
_ 


If mention is made on Monday, of Thurſday ſennigbt, the 


Thurſday that follows the next Thur day, is meant. 


Time trots hard with *a young maid between the contract of 


her marriage and the day it is ſolemnized : if the interim be but 
a ſennight, time's pace 84s; hard that it ſeems the length of fe: 
ven years. | Shakeſþ. As you lthe it. 


Sz: No'cULAaR. adj. [ /eni and vculus, Latin,] Having fix 


eyes. Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders octonocular, 
and {ome ſenocular. Derh. Phyſjco-T heology. 


StNnSA'TION. 2. J. [ ſenſation, Fr. ſenſatio, ſchool Latin. } 


Perception by means of the lenſes. - 

Diverſity of conſtitution, or other circumſtances, vary the 
ſenſations; and to them of Java pepper is cold. Glanw. Scep. 

The brain, diſtempered by a. cold, beating againſt the root 
of the auditory nerve, and protracted to the tympanum, cauſes 
the ſenſation of noiſe. * 8. Harwey 8 Co. 

This great ſource of moſt of the ideas we have, depending 
wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived-by them to the pnderftand- 
ing, I call ſenſation. | Locke. 

When we are aſleep, joy and ſorrow give us more vigorous 
ſenſations of pain or pleaſure than at any other time. Addiſon. 

The happieſt, upon a fair eſtimate, have ſtronger ſenſations 
of pain than pleaſure. | Rogers. 
[eng, Fr. feng, Lat.] 1. Faculty or 
power by which external objects are perceived; the 
tight ; touch; hearing; ſmell; taſte, 2. Perception 
by the ſenſes; ſenſation, 3. Perception of intellect; ap- 
prehenſion of mind. 4. Senſihility; quickneſs or keen- 
neſs of perception. 5. Underſtanding; Toundneſs of 


faculties; ſtrength of natural reaſon. 6. Reaſon ; 1ea- 


ſonable meaning. 7. Opinion; notion; judgment. 8. 
Conſciouſneſs; conviction. 9. Moral perception. 10. 
Meaning; import. 
(1.) This pow'r is ſenſe, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, taſte, and touch, and ſcent, and ſound, 
The quantity and ſhape of e ry thing 
Within earth's centre, or heav'n's circle found: 
And though things ſenſible be numberleſs, 
But only five the ſenſes organs be; | | 
And in thoſe five, all things their forms expreſs, 


Which we can touch, taſte, feel, or hear or ſee. Davies. 
Then is the foul a nature, which contains | 
The pow'r of ſenſe within a greater pow'r, 
Which doth employ and ule the /2nſe's pains; 
But fits and rules within her private bow'r, Dawes, 


Both contain 

Within them ey'ry lower faculty | 

Of /enſe, whereby they hear, ſee, ſmell, touch, taſte. Milt. 
Of the five ſenſes, two are uſually and moſt properly called 


the ſenſes of learning, as being moſt capible of receiving com- 


munication of thought and notions by ſelected ſigns ; and theſe 
are hearing and feeing. - Ge Hold. Elem. of Sb. 
(2.) In a living creature, though never fo great, the ſenſe and 
the effects of any one part of the body inſtantly make a tranſ- 
curſion throughout the whole. Bac. Nat, Hiſt. 
If we had nought but ſenſe, then only they 
Should have ſound minds which have their ſenſes ſound ; 
But wiſdom grows when ſenſes do decay, 
And folly moſt in quickeſt ſenſ is found. 
Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of your mind, 


Davies. 


(3.) This Bafilius, having the quick /exſe of a lover, took 


remove, his ways from human. ſenſe, 


confeſſion of my own faith. 


the foundation of Chriſtianity. 
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1 (5.0 —— Oppreſt nature er: I 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſex/es. .- Shakefs. 
God. hath endued mankind with power, and abilities, which 


ve call natural light and reaſon; and common /ex/e.” - Beatley, 


There's ſomething previous*ev*n to taſte; tis ſenſe, © 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, p 
And, though no ſclence, fairly worth the fev'n ; 
A light within yourſelf you mult perceive 3 


Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. Pope. 


(6.) - He raves; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe :. 
You ſee he knows not me, his natural father; 
That now the wind has got into his head, \ 
And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryden Shan. Fry, 

(7.) I ſpeak my private but gs” nds 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. © Roſcommon. 
(8.) In the due ſenſe of my want of learning, I only make a 

Dryden. 

(9.) Some are ſo hardened in wickedneſs, as to have no /enſe 
of the.moſt friendly offices. L' Eftrange. 

(10.) In this ſenſe to be preſerved from fin is not impoſſible. _ 

Hooker. 
My hearty friends, ; | 

You take me in too dolorous a ſexſe. | 

A haughty preſumption, that becauſe we are encouraged to 
believe that in ſome ſenſe all things are made for man, that there- 
fore they are not made at all for themſelves. More. 

All before Richard I. is before time of memory; and what 
is ſince, is, in a legal ſenſe, within the time of memory. Hale. 

In one ſenſe it is, indeed, a building of gold and filver upon 
| Tillotſon. 

When a word has been uſed in two or three ſenſes, and has 
made a great inroad for error, drop one or two of thoſe ſenſes, 
and leave it only one remaining, and affix the other ſenſes or ideas 
to other words. Wattss Logich. 


SE'NSED. part. [from ene. Perceived by the ſenſes. A 


word not in uſe, 

Let the ſcioliſt tell me, why things muſt needs be ſo as his 
individual ſenſes repreſent them: is he ſure that objects are not 
otherwiſe ſenſed by others, than they are by him? And why 


muſt his ſenſe be the infallible criterion? It may be, what is white 


to us, is black to negroes. Glauwille's Scepfes. 


Se/NSEFUL. adj. [from ſenſe and full] Reaſonable ; judi- 


cious. Not uſed. 


Men, otherwiſe ſenſeful and ingenious, quote ſuch things out 


of an author as would never paſs in converſation. Norris. 


SE/NSELESS. adj. [from en.] 1. Wanting ſenſe ; want- 


as though his miſtreſs had given him a ſecret reprehenſion. Sd. joy is more apt to cure ſorrow than u great trou 


ing life; void of all life or perception 2. Unfeeling; 


wanting ſympathy.” 3. Unreaſonable ;*Wupid ; doltiſn; 


blockiſh, 4. Contrary to true judgment; @ontrary to 
reaſon. 5. Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting quickneſs or 
keenneſs of perception. Not in uſe. ' 6. Wanting know- 
ledge ; unconſcious : with of. | Ee 
(1.) The charm and venom, which they drunk, 
Their blood with fecret filth infe&ed hath, 
Being diffuſed through the /e2x/elefs trunk, 
That through the great contagion direful deadly funk. 
. Fairy Queen, 
The ears are ſenſeleſs that ſhould give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill' d. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
You blocks, you worſe than Jenſeie] things ! ' Shakeſp. 
It is as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſ matter, that it ſhould 
put into itſelf ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, as it is repug- 
nant to the idea of a triangle, that it ſhould put into itſelf greater 
angles than two right ones. 2 . Locke. 


(2.) The ſenſeleſs grave feels not your pious ſorrows; ' Rowe. 


7 (3.) They would repent this their ./zx/ele/5 perverſeneſs when 


it would be too late, and when they found themfelves under a 
Dryden. power that would deſtroy them. 


A Clarendon. 
If we be not extremely foolith, thanklels, or Senſe ie, a great 

le is. Taylor. 
The great deſign of this author's book is to prove this, which 


_ Plagd Heav*n from earth ſo far. Milton, I believe no man in the world was ever ſo ſenſelęſs as to deny. 
(4. — He ſhould have liv'd, + - . ET pr £ ION . 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, | She ſaw her favour was miſplac'd ; 5 | 
Might in the times to come have ta'en revenge. Shakeſp. The fellows had a wretched taſte: 


Shakeſþ. 


dne needs muſt tell them to their face, 
They were a /enſe/eſs ſtupid race. | 
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ö Sabiyt. 
(A.) It is a ſen/elefs thing, in reaſon, to think that one of 


thele intereſts can ſtand without the other, when, in the very 
order of natural cauſes, government 1s preſerved by religion. 


| er Fits) : 1 South's Sermons. 
Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wiſer than they, 


deſtroy their. young by/ex/ele/s fondneſs, and too much embrac- 


ing. | WB Locke. 
(5.) To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effemi- 
nate countena1.ce, or that hot-ſpurred Harpalice in Virgil, pro- 


ceedeth from a ſenſeleſs and overcold judgment. Peacham. 


(6.) The wretch is drench'd too deep; 
His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep, 
Fatten'd in vice; ſo callous and fo groſs, 
He fins and fees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 
Hear this, 
Vou unhous d, lawleſs, rambling libertines, 
Senſeleſs of any charm in love, beyond 


The proftitution of a common bed. Southern. 
 Seg'\xNSELESSLY. adv. | from /en/ele/s.] In a ſenſeleſs man- 


ner; ſtupidly ; unreaſonably. 


[..) Idleneſs was puniſhed by ſo many ſtripes in publick, and 


the diſgrace was moie /#/ibie than the pain. Temple. 
© (4) —— This mutt needs remove | N 
The nibh of pain. | Milton. 
I ſaw you in the Baſt at your firſt ariſing : I was as ſoon ſenſi- 


ble as any'of that light, when juſt ſhooting out, and beginning 


to travel upwards to the meridian. Dryden. 


do not fay there is no ſoul in man, becauſe he is not ſenſible 
of it in his ſleep; but I do ſay, he cannot think at any time, 
waking” or ſleeping, without being /en/eb/# of it. Locke. 
The verſification is as beautiful as the deſcription complete; 


every ear mult be ſen/ible of it. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


OE, It thou wert /en/ible of courteſy, 
I ſhould not make fo great a ſhew of zeal. Shaksſp. 
(6.) Even I, the bold, the /enfib/e of wrong, 
Rettram'd by ſhame, was forc'd to hold my tongue. Dryden. 
(7.) They are very ſenſiblè that they had better have puſhed 
their conqueſts on the other ſide of the Adriatick; for then their 
territories would have lain together, Addiſon. 
(8.) TI have been tired with accounts from ſenſible men, fur- 
niſhed with matters of fact, which have happened within their 
own knowledge. 7 Addiſon. 


If any one ſhould be found fo ſenſeleſily arrogant as to ſuppoſe SE'NSIBLENESS. u. /. [from /en/ible.) 1. Poſſibility to be 


man alone knowing and wiſe, but yet the product of mere ig- 
norance and chance, and that all the reit of the univerſe ated 
only by that blind hap-hazard, I ſhall leave with him that very 
rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. | Locke. 


Se'NSELESSNESS, 2. / | from /enſe/ejs.} ' Folly; unreaſon- 


ableneſs ; abſurdity ; ſtupidity. 

The /enſelefſneſs of the tradition of the crocodile's moving 
his upper jaw, is plain from the articulation of the occiput with 
the neck, and the nether jaw with the upper. Grew. 


SENSIBILITY. 2. J. [ ſenfibilite, Fr.] 1. Quickneſs of 


ſenſation. 2. Quickneſs of perception; delicacy. 
(2.) Modeity is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the 
ſoul: it is ſuch an exquiſite ſegſibility, as warns a woman to ſhun 


the firſt appearance of every thing hurtful. © . Addi}. Spectator. 


SENSIBLE. ad. [ /enible, Fr. ſenſilis, Latin.] 1. Having 


the power. of perceiving by the ſenſes. 2. Perceptible 
by the ſenſes. 3. Perceived by the mind. 4. Perceiving 
by either mind or ſenſes; having perception by the mind 
or ſenſes. 5. Having moral perception; having the qua- 
lity of being affected by moral good or ill. 6. Having 
quick intellectual feeling; being eafily or ſtrongly at- 
fected, 7. Convinced ; perſuaded. A low uſe, 8. In 
low converſation it has ſometimes the ſenſe of reaſonable ; 
judicious ; wiſe. 

(1.) Would your cambrick were as /en/ible as your finger, 
that you might leave picking it for pity. 

Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects thoſe that live 


witneſs in themſelves ; the /er/ible in their ſenſible natures, the 


reaſonable in their reaſonable ſouls. Raleigh. 

A. blind man conceives not colours, but under the notion of 

ſome other ſenſible faculty. | Glanwlle's Scepfis. 

(2.) By reaſon man attaineth unto the knowledge of things 

that are and are not /ex/ible : it reſteth, therefore, that we ſearch 

how man attaineth unto the knowledge of ſuch things unſenſible 

as are to be known. _ | | Hooker. 
| Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 

The handle tow'rd my hand? Come, let me clutch thee : 

I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee ill ; | 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to ſight ? Shakeſþp. Macbeth. 

The ſpace left and acquired in every ſenſible moment in ſuch 

flow . progreſſions, is ſo inconſiderable, that it cannot poſſibly 
move the ſenſe. _ Glanwille's Scepfis..: 

It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of all ſenſiblè reſiſt- 
ance, and by conſequence of all ſenſible matter. Newton. 
_ The greater part of men are no otherwiſe moved than by ſenſe, 
and have neither leiſure nor ability ſo to improve their power of 


reflection, as to be capable of conceiving the divine perfections, 


without the aſſiſtance of ſenſible objects. Rogers. 
Air is /er/ible to the touch by its motion, and by its reſiſtance 
to bodies moved in it. e 


ce only contracted. 
Arbuthnat on Air. | 


perceived by the ſenſes. 2. Actual perception by mind 
or body. 3 Quickneſs of perception; ſenſibility. 4. 
Paintuliconlciouineſs, 5. Judgment; reaſonableneſs. An 
ule not admitted but in converſation. 

(3-) The ſenſibleneſs of the eye renders it ſubject to pain, as 
allo unfit to be dreſſed with ſharp medicaments. Sharp. 

(4-). There is no condition of foul more wretched than that of 
the ſenſeleſs obdurate finner, being a kind of numbneſs of ſoul ; 
and, contrari wiſe, this feeling and ſenſibleneſe, and forrow for 
fin, the moſt vital quality. Hammond. 


SE NSIBLY. adv. | from /en/ib/e.] 1. Perceptibly to the 


* 


ſenſes. 2. With perception of either mind or body. 3. 
Externally ; by impreſſion on the ſenſes. 4. With quick 
intellectual perception, 5. [In low language.] Judiei- 
ouſly ; reaſonably, | : 

(r.) He is your brother, lords; ſenſibly fed 


Of that ſelf- blood, that firſt gave life to you. Shakeſp. 
A ſudden pain in my right foot increaſed /erfibly. Tem le. 


The ſalts of human urine may, by the violent motion of the 
blood, be turned alkaline, and even corroſive; and ſo they 
affect the fibres of the brain more /ex/ibl, than other parts. 

| Arbuthnot. 

(3.) That church of Chriſt, which we properly term his body 
myſtical, can be but one; neither can that one be ſex/ibly dil- 
cerned by any, inaſmuch as the parts thereof are ſome in heaven 
already with Chriſt, | FE Hooker. 


Shakeſp. SE'NSITIVE, adj. | ſenſitif, Fr.] Having ſenſe or perception, 


but not reaſon. - | 

The ſenſiti ve faculty may have a ſenſitive love of ſome ſenſi- 
ti ve objects, which though moderated fo as not to fall into ſin; 
yet, through the nature of man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more 
ſenſitively towards that inferior object than towards God: this is 
a piece of human frailty. | Hammond, 

All the actions of the ſenſitive appetite are in painting called 
paſſions, becauſe the ſoul is agitated by them, and becauſe the 
body ſuffers and is ſenſibly altered. Dryden. 

Bodies are ſuch as are endued with a vegetative ſoul, as plants; 
a ſenſitive foul, as animals; or a rational ſoul, as the body of 
man. | cb . . » Ray. 


. 


Se'ns1T1ve Plant. u. /. [mimo/a, Latin.] A plant. The 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped like a funnel, 


having many ſtamina in the centre : theſe flowers are 
collected into a round head: from the bottom of the 
flower riſes the piſtillum, which afterwards becomes an 
oblong flat-jointed pod, which opens both ways, and 
contains in each partition one roundiſh ſeed, Of this 
plant the humble plants are a ſpecies, which are ſo called, 
becauſe, upon being touched, the pedicle of their leaves 
falls downward ; but the leaves of the /er/itive plant are 


> | | T4 


8 E N | 
Vegetables have many of them ſome degrees of motion, and, 


upon the different application of other bodies to them, do very 
briſkly alter their figure and motion, and ſo have obtained the 
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Not to ſuffer one's ſelf tg; be ſenſualized' by pleaſures; like 
thoſe who were changed mto\brutes by Circe, e 
SE/NSUALLY, adv, [from /enſual.] In a ſenſual manner, 


name of / iti ve plants, from a,motion which has ſome reſem- gy/ggyouys.. adj. [from ſenje.] Tender; pathetick'; full of 


blance to that which-in animals follows upon ſenſation. - Loc ke. 
Whence does it happen, that the plant which well 
We name the /er/itive, ſhould move and feel? 
Whence know her leaves to anſwer her command, 
And with quick horror fly the neighb'ring hand? Prior. 


The ſenſitive plant is ſo call'd, becauſe, as ſoon as you touch 
it, the leaf ſhrinks. | Mortimer. 
Sz'ns1TIVELY. adv, [from ſenſitive.) In a ſenſitive man- 
ner. | | 
The ſenſitive faculty, through the nature of man's ſenſe, may 
exprels itſelf more ſenjittvely towards an inferior object than to- 
wards God: this is a piece of frailty. Hammond. 
SENSO'RIUM. . . Latin. ] 1. The part where the 
SE NSO RI. F ſenſes tranſmit their perceptions to the 
mind ; the ſeat of ſenſe. 2. Organ of ſenſation. 
(1.) Spiritual-ſpecies, both viſible and audible, will work 
upon the ſenſories though they move not any other body. Bacon. 
As ſound in a bell or muſical ſtring, or other founding body, 
is nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothing but that 
motion propagated from the object, in the ſenſorium tis a ſenſe 
of that motion under the form of found. : Weston. 
Is not the 4 of animals the place to which the ſenſitive 
ſubſtance is preſent, and into which the ſenſible ſpecies of things 
are carried through the nerves of the brain, that there they may 
be perceived by their immediate preſence to that ſubſtance ? 
Ro: | Newton's Opticks, 
(2.) That we all have double /enſories, two eyes, two ears, is 
an effectual confutation of this atheiſtical ſophiſm. Bentley, 
SE'NSUAL. adj. [ /en/uel, Fren.} 1. Conſiſting in ſenſe ; 
depending on ſenſe; affecting the ſenſes. 
the ſenſes ; carnal ; not ſpiritual, 3: Devoted to ſenſe ; 
lewd ; luxurious, | 
(1.) Men in general are too partial, in favour of a ſenſual 
appetite, to take notice of truth when they have found it. 
| | L*Eftrange. 
Far as creation's ample range extends, | 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends. 
(2.) The greateſt part of men are ſuch- as prefer their own 
private good before all things, even that good which is ſenſual 


before whatſoever is moſt divine. | Hooker. 
(3. From amidſt them. roſe = | 
Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell, 
The ſenſualliſt; and, after Aſmodai, Wt 
The fleſhlieſt incubus, Milton. 


No ſmall part of virtue conſiſts in abſtaining from that where- 

in, ſenſual men place their felicity. Atterbury, 
SE/NSUALIST. 2. /. [from ſenſual.] A carnal perſon ; one 
devoted to corporal pleaſures, WOK: Fo 
Let atheiſts and ſenſualiſis ſatisfy themſelves as they are able; 


the former of which will find, that, as long as reaſon keeps her SENTENTIONSITY, 


ground, religion neither can nor will loſe her's. South, 


SENSUA'LITY. 2. from /enſual.} Devotedneſs to the 
ſenſes ; addiction to brutal and corporal pleaſures, 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 


That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakeſþ. 
Kill not her quick*ning pow'r with ſurfeitings; 
Mar not her ſenſe with ſenſuality : 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things; 
Make not her free-will ſlave to vanity. Davies. 


Sen ſuality is one kind of pleaſure, ſuch an one as it is. South, 
They avoid dreſs, leſt they ſhould have affections tainted by 
any ſenſuality, and diverted from the love of him who is to be 
the only comfort and delight of their whole beings. Addiſon. 
Impure and brutal ſenſuality was too much confirmed by the 
religion of thoſe countries, where even Venus and Bacchus had 
their temples. Bentley. 


To SE/NSUALIZE. V. 8. [from ſenſual } To fink to ſenſual 
_ pleaſures ; to degrade the mind into ſubjection to the 
ſenſes, 77 p 


2. Pleafing to 


paſſion. Not in uſe. 


To this poetry would be made precedent, as being leſs ſubtile 


and fine; but more ſimple, ſenſubus, and paſſionate. Milton. 
Stent, The participle patlive of en. | | 
Il make a decree that all Iſrael go with thee ; foraſmuch as thou 
art ſent of the king. | Bra, wi. 14. 
SE/NTENCE. 2. /. ſentence, Fr. ſententia, Lat.] 1. De- 
termination or deciſion, as of a judge civil or criminal. 
2. It is uſually ſpoken of condemnation pronounced by the 
Judge doom. 3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral, 
4. A ſhort paragraph; a period in writing. | 
(1.) The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the ſentence 
that reaſon giveth, concerning the goodneſs of thoſe things which 
they are to do. | Flooker. 
If we have neither voice from Heaven, that ſo pronounceth of 
them, neither ſentence of men grounded upon ſuch manifeſt and 
clear proof, that they, in whoſe hands it is to alter them, may 
likewiſe infallibly, even in heart and conſcience, judge them ſo; 
upon neceſſity to urge alteration, is to trouble and diſturb with- 
out neceſſity. N | Hooker. 
How will I give ſentence againſt them, Jer. iv. 12. 
If matter of fa 


apply, before it will be brought to the decretory rigours of a 
condemning ſentence. | South's Sermons. 
Let him ſet out ſome of Luther's works, that by them we may 
paſs ſentence upon his doctrines, | Atterbury. 
(2.) By the conſent of all laws, in capital cauſes, the evidence 
muſt be full and clear; and if ſo, where one man's life is in 
queſtion, what ſay we to a war, which is ever the ſertence of 
death upon many ? | Bacon's Holy Var. 
What refts but that the mortal ſentence paſs ? Milton. 

(3.) A ſentence may be defined a moral inſtruction couched 
in a few words. - _ Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
(4.) An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, underſtanding, and 
ſhewing of hard ſentences were found in Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 


Pope. To SE/NTENCE. v. a. [ /entencier, Fr from the noun.] 1. 


To pals the laſt judgment on any one, 2, To condemn ; 
to doom to puniſhment. | 
(1.) After this cold conſid'rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate, 


What I have done that miſbecame my place. Shakeſþ. 
Came the mild judge and interceſſor both, | 

To ſentence man. Milton. 
(2.) Could that decree from our brother come? 

Nature herſelf is ſentenc'd in your doom: | 

Piety is no more. Dryden. 


Idleneſs, ſentenced by the decurions, was puniſhed by fo many 
. ſtripes. N Temple. 
n. /. [from ſententious.] Com prehenſion 
in a ſentence. | | | | 
Voulgar precepts in morality carry with them nothing above 
the line, or beyond the extemporary ſententio/ity of common 
conceits with us. . Brown's Valg. Err. 
SENTE'NTIOUS. adj. ſentencicux, Fr. from ſentence, 1. 


Abounding with ſhort ſentences, axioms, and maxims, 


ſhort and energetick. 2. Compriſing ſentences. 
(1.) He is very ſwift and ſententious. - Shakefſp, As jou ſile it. 
Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues : | 
Sententious ſhowers! O let them fall; 


Their cadence is rhetorical. — |  Craſhhaw, 
Eloquence, with all her ꝓomp and charms, | 
Foretold us uſeful and ſententious truths: ; Walkr. 


- How he apes his fire, 
Ambitiouſly ſententious. | Addiſon, Cato. 
(2.) The making of figures being tedious, and requiring 
much room, put men firſt upon contracting them; as by the 
moſt ancient Egyptian monuments it appears they dict: next, in- 
Read of ſententious marks, to think of verbal, fuch as the Chi- 
neſe ſtill retain. © © Grew's Coſmol. 


breaks out with too great an evidence to be 
denied, why, ſtill there are other lenitives, that friendſhip will 
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. SENTIMENT. z. * [ /entiment, Fr.] 
tion; opinion. 2. The ſenſe u ese diſtinctly from 
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SterWuTfobst v. ado. (frotn fotentiour.) In ſhort 'ſen- 


tences ; with ſtriking brevity. 


They deſcribe her in part finely and elegantly, and in part 


ravely and ſextentioufly : they ſay, look how many feathers ſhe 

- hath, ſo many eyes ſhe hath underneath, Baton's' Eſſays. 
Nauſicaa delivers her judgment fentgntionſy, to give it more 
weight. | Broome. 


SzNTE'NTIOUSNESS. #, /. from \entenrtous.)/ Pithinefs of 
ſentences ; brevity with ſtrengtbh. 


The Medea I eſteem for the gravity and ſententiouſneſs of it, | 


which he himſelf concludes to be ſuitable to a tragedy. Dryden. 


Se'NTERY. 2. [This is common]y written /entry, corrupt- 
ed from ſentinel. One who is ſet to watch in à garriſon, 
or in the outlines of an army. 5 | 

What ſtrength, what art can then 

Suffice, or what evaſion bear him ſafe 


Through the ſtrict ſenteries, and ſtations. thick 


Of angels watching round ? Milton. 
Se'NTIENT, adj. { fentiens, Lat.] Perceiving; having per- 


ception. 
This acting of the ſentient phantaſy is performed by a pre- 
ſence of ſenſe, as the horſe is under the ſenſe of hunger, and 


that without any formal ſyllogiſin preſſeth him to eat. Hale. 


Se'nTIENT. . . from the adjective.) He that has per- 
ception 


If the ſentient be carried, paſſibus æquis, wth the body, whe 


motion it would obſerve, ſuppoſing i it regular, the remove is in- 
ſenſible. Glanwille's Scepſis. 


1. Thought; no- 


the language or things 3 a Rriking ſentence in a compo- 
ſition. 

(.) The conſideration of the reaſon, why they are annexed 
to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give us due ſenti ments of the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, 
may not be unſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries, Locke. 

Alike to council or th' aſſembly came, 


With equal ſouls and ſentiments the ſame. Pope. 
(2.) Thoſe who could no longer defend the. conduct of Cato, 
praiſed tlie ſenti ment.. „ x Demnis. 


SSN TIN EL. 2. J. | ſentinelle, Fr. from fentio, Latin:} One 
who watches or keeps guard to prevent ſurpriſe. 

Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 
Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty ſentinels. 
Counlellors are not commonly ſo united, but that one coun- 

ſellor keepeth ſentinel over another; ſo that if any do coynſel 

out of faction or private ends, it commonly comes to the king's 

er. Bacon Efay 276. 

Fir ſt, the two. eyes, which have the ſeeing pow'r, 
Stand as one watchman, ſpy, or ſentinel, 
Being plac'd aloft, within the head's high tower; 
And though both ſee, yet both but one thing tell. Davies. 

Love to our citadel reſorts, 1 

Through thoſe deceitful ſallyports; 
Our /entinels betray our forts. Denham. 
The ſenſes are ſituated in the head, as ;/entinels in a watch- 
tower, to receive and convey.to the ſoul the impreſſions of ex- 
ternal objects. ERay on tbe Creation. 
Perhaps they had ſentinels waking while they ſlept ; but even 
this would be unſoldierlike,, 1 , Broome. 


SE'NTRY. 2. % Corrupted, 1 believes From ſentinel. T 1A 
watch; a ſentinel ; one Who watches in a garriſon, or 
army, to 16 them from yurprile.” ad ; Aer watch; 

the duty of a ſent ). | ACS 1 
Cx.) If I do ſend, diſpatch... ; 

Thoſe ſentries to our aid i; the reſt will re: a 1; 


For a ſhort holding. us Shateſp, Merle. 
The youth of hell. ſtriẽt PAR?) may keep, 


And ſet their ſentries to the utmoſt deedp. Didi: 
One gooſe they had, 'twas all they could allow, 

A wakeful ſeatry, and an duty nan... Frans) 
(2.) Thou, whoſe nature en lcp, Land. | 
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Shakeſp. R. III. 
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Guard me gaiuſt thoſe watchful foes, 0 5 
Whole eyes are open while mine cloſe. _ Brown. 
Here toils and death, and death's half brother, fleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their ſenti keep. Dryden. 


Sr TARABUUIT Y.. {from ſeparable.] The ee of 


; "admitting diſunion or diſeerption. | 
| . Separab: lity is the greateſt een of real diſtinQion.- 
Glanville, 
The greateſt argument of real diſtinction is ſeparability, and 
actual lepar; aration ;; for nothing can be ſeparated from itſelf. 
Norris, 
SEPARABLE. at, [ ſeparable, Fr. Jepnrabilis, Lat. from 
ſeparate.) 1. Suſceptive of diſunion ; diſcerptible, 2. 
Poſſible to be disjoined from fomething : with from, 

(.) The infuſions and decoctions of plants contain the moſt 
ſeparable parys of; the plants, and convey not only their nutri- 
tious but medicinal qualities into the blood. Arbuthnot. 

(2:) Expanſion and duration have this farther agreement, 
that though they are both conſidered by us as having parts, vet 
their parts are not ſeharable one from another. Locke. 

'Se'PARABLENESS. 2. /. [from reel Capableneſs of 
being ſeparated. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the ſz ſetarableneſs of a yellow 
tincture from gold. ' Boyle, 

"To SEPARATE. v. a. [ ſeparo, Lat. ſeparer, Fr.] 1. To 
break ; to diyide into parts. 2. To diſunite ; to disjoin, 
3: To ſever from the reſt, 4. To ſet nah to ſegregate. 


To withdraw. 
I'll to Eng land. 


2.) = 
— To Ireland, I: our 75 -arated fortunes 
Shall keep us both the ſafer. 
—— —  — Reſolv'd, .. 
Rather than death, or auglit than death more dread, . 
Shall /e/arate us. Milton. 
(3.) Can a body be inflammable, from which it would ms 
a chymiſt to ſebarate an inflammable ingredient? 
Death from ſin no power can ſeparate. c Ms ton. 
(4.) Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto 
I have called them. Act, Xiu, 2. 
David. /efarated to the ſervice thoſe who ſhould propheſy. 
I Chrpn. xxv. 1. 


(5-) Searate thyſelf from me if thou will. Jake the left, I 
| "Gen. xüi. 9. 


will go te the right. 
Je SEPARATE., V. 2. To part ; to be gre Baa 3 
When there was not room enovgh for their herds to feed, 


they by conſent ſeparated, and enlarged their paſture. Locke. 
SE'PARATE., adj. {from the verb.] 1. Divided from the 


reſt. 2. Disjoined ; withdrawn. 3. Secret ; ſecluded. 
4. Diſunited from the body; diſengaged from corporcal 
nature. An emphatical ſenſe. 

(1.) *T were hard to conceive an eternal watch, whoſe pieces 

were never ſeparate one from another, nor ever in any other form, 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

(2) Eve ſeparate he wih'd, Millon. 
(3.) — Jna ſecret vale the Trojan ſees 


A. ſep rate grove. Dryden. 


(4.) Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it can retain without the help of 
the body too; or elſe the ſoul, or any ſeparate ſpirit, will have 
but little advantage by thinking. Locke, 

Se'PARATELY. adv. [from /eparate.] Apart; ſingly; 
not in union; diſtinaly ; particularly, 


It is of angular uſe to princes, if they take the opinions of 
their council, both /e)ara/e/, 4 ly and together, for private opinion 


is more free, but o en before others is more reſerved. Bacon. 
If you admit o 
and not every thing ſeparately and in particular. Dioden. 


SE'PARATENESS, 2 /. [irom parat. The ſtate of being 


ſeparate. 


SS TAAA T ION. 4. J. Lſebaratio, Lat. ſeparation, Fr. from 
Separate.) 1. The act of ſeparating ; disjunction. 2. 


The ſtate of being ſeparate ; diſunion. 3. The chymi- 


Le analyſis; or operation of diſuniting things mingled. 
* Divoree disjunQion from a married fate, 


: i i 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


many figures, conceive the whole together, 
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N aration from the body. 


ſcious in us, makes a part of ourſelves; but upon ſeparation 
from the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs is communi- 
cated, that which a moment lance 1 was part of ourſelves, is now 
no more ſo. | Locke. 
082.) As the confuſion of Wen was a mark of Separation, 
ſo the being of one language was a mark of union. 
(3.) A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, will 

not be recovered by any matter of ſeparation, unleſs you put a 
greater quantity of ſilver, which is the laſt refuge in ſeparations. 


Bacon. 

(4) Did you not hear | 
A. buzzing of a. ſeparation 

Between the king and Cath'rine ?' Shakeſp. 


Se PARATIST. . J. { ſeparatifie, French, from n 


One who: divides ſrom the church; A Khilmacick ; 
; ſeceder. 


| 


ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy. Bacon. 
Dur modern ſeþaratifts pronounce all thoſe heretical, or carnal, 


from whom they have withdrawn. Decay of Piety. 
Says the ſefaratift, if thoſe, who have the rule over you, 


not, in conference, to obey them. South's Sermons, 
Sypaka'ToR, 7. J. [from ſeparate.]. One who divides ;. a 
__ divider, 
Se'PARAaTORY. adj. [from ſeparate.] Uſed in ſeparation. 
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eneration: A word uſed only with regard or And hon Roy, 
Hela. and, I ſuppoſe, Iriſh. 


unto the lord of the loil, or the head of that ſept, and alſo unto 


himſelf for his judgment a greater portion, than unto the plain- 
tiffs. Spenſer on Ireland. 


The Engliſh forces were ever too weak to ſubdue ſo many war- 


like nations, or ſe; ts, of the Iriſh as did poſſeſs this iſland. 
Davies on Ireland. 


The true and ancient Ruſſians, a ſept whom he had met with 
in one of the provinces of that vaſt empire, were white like the 


Danes. Boyle. 
SEPTAINOGULAR adj. | ſeptem: oa angulus, Lat.] Having 


ſeven corners or ſides. 


SerTE MEER. 2. /. [Latin ;- Septembre, Fren. ] 
month of the year; the ſeventh from March. 


March : he is drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, in 
a a purple robe, Peacham on Drawing. 


Every controverſy has ſeven queſtions belonging to it; tho' 


to this ſeptenary number. ; 
See TENaRyY. 2. /. The number ſeven. 10.5 
The days of men are caſt up by ſeptenaries, and every ſeventh 

year conceived to carry ſome altering character in temper of mind 
or body. "© Brown's Fug. Err. 
Theſe conſtitutions of Moſes, that proceed ſo much upon a 

Jen tenary, or number of ſeven, have no reaſon in the nature of 
the ching. Burnet. 
SEPTENNIAL. 4dj, [ ſeptepnir, Lat.] N. Laſting oven years. 


2. Happening once in ſeven years. 


holy inſtrument from nene he reſolved, to,govern. them b 
fubaltern miniſters, Havel fi ** Tl 


ny part of our bodies, vitally united to that which is con- 


North. 


As the anti 


Or as the South to the Septent?i07. 
Srprt' N TRI. 
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es are unta us, 
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Thou art as oppoſite to every good, Fog 


Shakeſp. Hen. VI, 


Bacon. 


The anabaptiſts, ſcparatiſii, and ſectaries tenets are full of 


8 mould command you any thing about church affairs, you ought 


The moſt conſpicuous gland of an animal is the ſyſtem of the 
+ guts, where the Iacteals are the emiſſary veſſels, or ( ratory 


ducts. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
SE'PILIBLE, adj. [Jepio, Latin, ] That may be ; vir 
Ae y. 
Se PIM EN T. _ [ Jepimentum, Lat,] A. hedge A We | 
Bailey. 
Seros Trion. 2. Je pono, Lat. ] The act of ſetting apart ; 
ſegregation. 
SET. 2. /. | ſeptum, Lat.] A clan; a race; a family; 


This 49 1 being the lord's brehon, adjudgeth A | better ſhare - 


The ninth 


Sejtember hath his name as being the ſeventh month from. 


SE PTENARY. 4dj. | ſeptenarius, Lat. | Conſiiting of ſeven.- 


the order of nature ſeems too much neglected by a confinement 
At Watts. 


462 ) Being once diſpenſed with for his ſeftermial eint! by a 


| 5 adj. 14 ſeptentrionalis, Lat. Wm. 
SEPTE'NTRIONAL, onal, Fr.] Northern, | 
Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That ſcreen'd the fruits of the earth and ſeats of men. 
From cold fe; tentrion blaſts. _ Milton's Par. Reg. 
If the Spring We | 
Preceding ſhould be deſtitute of rain, | 
Or blaſt /eftentrional with bruſhing wings | 


- Sweep up the ſmoaky miſts and vapours damp, 
Philips. 


Then woe to mortals. 


SEPTEN TRIONA'LITY, 1. J. Ass re eas. North- 


erlineſs. 


* SEPTE'NTRIONALLY." ad; [from Jepreviriviial,] Towards 


the North ; northerly. 

If they be powerfully excited, -and equally let fall, they com- 
monly ſink down, and break the water, at that extreme whereat 
they were Jeptentrionally excited. Brown, 


To SEPTENTRIO'NATE. Y. u. {from feptentrio Lat.] To 


tend northerly. 
Steel and good iron, never excited by the loadſtone, ſeptentrio- 
nate at one extreme, and auſtralize at another. Brown. 
'SE'PTICAL: adj. c,. Having power to promote or 
produce putrefaction. 
As a ſetical medicine, Galen commended the aſhes of a ſala- 
mander. Braun Vulg. Err. 


SEPTILATERAL, adj. Atem and lateris, Lat.] Having 


ſeven ſides. 

Buy an equal interval they make ſeven triangles, the baſes 
whereof. are the ſeven ſides of a /eptilateral figure, deſcribed 
within a circle, Beroun Fulg. Err. 


ST PTUAOGBNART. adj. e eptuggenarius, Lat. amen, 


Fr.] Conſiſting of ſeventy. | | 

The three hundred years of John of times, or Neſtor, cannot 
afford a reaſonable encouragement beyond Moſes's /e tuaginary 
determination. Brown's Fug. Err. 


SEPTUAGE'SIMAL., g: [ /eptuagefemuny Lat.]! ne 


of ſeventy. . 
In our abridged and fſettuazefmal age, it is very rare to behold 
the fourth generation, '. Brown's Fulg. Err. 


SE PTUAGINT, #. J. [ /epiuaginta, Lat.] The old Greek 


verſion of the Old Teſtament, 10 called as being ſuppoſed 
the work of feventy-two interpreters. 
Which way ſoever you try, you ſhall find the product great 
enough for the extent of this earth; and if you follow the /zp- 
tuagint chronology, it will ſtill be far higher. ' Burnet, 


SE'PTUPLE, adj. | ſeptuplex, Latin. Seven times as much. 


A technical term, 


SEPU'LOHRAL. adj. [ ſepulcral, Fr. fepulcralis, GG 


chrum, Lat.] Relating to burial ; relating to the grave ; 
monumental. 10 Th 1. 
Whilſt your ſouls negotiate chele, 9 
We like /efwulchrat ſtatues lay; . 1 f. 
All day the ſame our poſtures were, fete 


And we ſaid nothing all the day. Wet Donne. | 
Mine eye hath found that fad ferulcbral took] 
That was the caſket of Heav'n's'richelt ſore, Milton. 


 Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace, 


1 ne w- year odes, o 4 Pote's Dunciad. 


87 PULCHRE. 2. J LA pulcre, F r. ſepulabrum, A A 


4 1 ͤ 6+ 


grave; a tomb 4 1) 

To entail himland's heirs 1065 the orb won; Non 
What is it but to make thy /e, u, re e Ibale⸗ Hen. VI. 
Flies and ſpiders get a ſepnigbr in amber, more urable than 


the monument and embalming of any king Bacon. 
There where the virgin's ſon his doctrine taught 5 
His miracles, and our redemption wrought; A 


Where 1, by, thee inſpir d, his praiſes ſung, | 
And on. bis ſepulchre my offering hung 1 22 band. 


99 * N 


i Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have continued 


burning, without ſupply, in the ſepulchres of the ancients. 


| | Wilkins. 
If not one common ſetulcbre contains 5 
Our bodies, or one urn our laſt remains, [ | 

Vet Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join. Dryden. 


To SE'PULCH®E. v. a [from the noun. It is accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpeare and Milton; on the 
firſt, more properly, by Jobnſon and Prior.) To bury ; 
to entomb, | 
Go to thy lady's grave, and call her thence; 
Or, at the leaſt, in her's /e}wu/chre thine. * Shakeſp. 
I am glad to fee that time ſurvive, 
Where merit is not ſepulcher d alive; 
Where good men's virtues them to honours bring, 
And not to dangers, G Ben. Johnſon. 
Thou ſo ſepulcher' in ſuch pomp do'ſt lie, 


That kings for ſuch, a tomb would wiſh to die. Milton. 
Diſparted ſtreams ſhall from their channels fly, 

And, deep ſurcharg'd, by ſandy mountains lie, : 

Obſcurely ſepulcher'd. Prior. 


Se'PULTURE 2. /. | ſepulture, Fr. ſepultura, Lat.] Inter- 
ment; burial. 2 bh: | 
That Niobe, weeping over her children, was turned into a 
ſtone, was nothing elſe but that during her life ſhe erected over 


her /epu/tures a marble tomb of her own. Brawn, 
Where we may royal /eþu/ture prepare; 
With ſpeed to Meleſinda bring relief, | 
Recall her ſpirits, and moderate her grief. Dryden. 


In England /epulture, or burial of the dead, may be deferred 
and put off for the debts of the perſon deceaſed. Aylife. 
SEQUA'CioUs. adj. [ ſequacis, Latin.] 1. Following; at- 

tendant. 2, Ductile ; pliant | 

(1.) Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place, | 

Seguacious of the lyre; | 

But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher : 

When to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 

An angel heard and ſtraight appear'd, 

Miſtaking earth for heav'n. 

Above thoſe ſuperſtitious horrours that enſlave 

The fond ſequacious herd, to myſtick faith 

And blind amazement prone, th' enlighten'd few 

The glorious ſtranger hail ! Thomſon. 

(2.) In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, the matter being 
ductile and ſequacious, and obedient to the hand and ſtroke of 
the artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 
SEQUA'CITY. 2. /. | from ſequax, Latin, ] Dudtility ; 
toughneſs, | | 

Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a cloſeneſs, 
lentor, and. /equactty. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Se/QUEL. n. {| /equelle, Fr. /equela, Lat, J 1. Conclu- 


fion ; ſucceeding part. 2: Conſequence; event. 3 Con- 


ſequence inferred ; conſequentialneſs. 

(1.) If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 

Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me. 


Was he not a man of wiſdom? Yes, but he was poor: but 
was he not alſo ſuccesful? True, but ſtill he was poor: grant 
this, and you cannot keep off that unavoidable /eque/ in the next 
verſe, the poor man's wiſdom is deſpiſed. South. 

| (2.) Let any principal thing, as the ſun or the moon; but 


once ceaſe, fail, or ſwerve, and who doth not eafily- conceive. 


that the /equel thereof would be ruin both to itſelf and whatſoever 


dependeth on it ? | Hooker, 
| In theſe he put two weights, | 
The ſequel each of parting and of fight. Milton. 


(3.) What /equel is there in this argument? An archdeacon 
is the chief deacon: ergo, he is only a deacon, Whitzifte. 


SEQUENCE. . , [from ſeguor, Latin] 1. Order of ſuc- 


ceſſion. An elegant word, but little uſed. 

arrangement; method. ; 
(.) = How art thou a king,, 
But by fair ſequence and ſucceſſion ? 


2. Series; 


| ſeries of the ſeaſons of the year. 
SE'QUENT, adj. | ſeguent, Lat.] 


, queen's, Which accidentally miſcarried. _ - | 
To SEQUE'STER. v. a. [ /eque/irer, Fren. ſecreftar, Span. 
Jequeſtro, low Latin.] i 


Dryden. 


SEQUE'STRABLE. adj. | from  fequeſtrate. [ 


To SEQUE'STRATE. v. 2. To ſequeſter.; to ſeparate, 


Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


SEQUESTRA'TOR, 2. . [from ſegusfirate. 


Shakeſp. R. II. 


. 


A 


(2.) The cauſe proceedeth from a precedent ſequence, and 
Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
1. Following; ſucceed- 
ing. 2. Conſequential. YE | 
(1+) — Let my tryal be mine own confeſſion - 
Immediate ſentence then, and ſequent death, 
Is all the grace I beg. Shakeſp.. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
— There he dies, and leaves his race | 
Growing into a nation; and now grown 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks : 
To {top their overgrowth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


SEQUENT. z. from the adjective.] A follower. Not 


in uſe. 3 | | 
Here he hath framed: a letter to a ſequent of the ſtranger 
Shakeſ:-. 


1. To ſeparate from others for the 
lake of privacy. 2. To put aſide; to remove. 3. To 
withdraw; to ſegregate. 4. Io ſet aſide from the uſe of 
the owner to that of others; as, his annuity is /eque/ired 
to pay his creditors. To deprive of poſſeſſions. 
(1.) Why are you ſequefler'd from all your train? Shakeſp. 
To the which place a poor ſequefter'd ſtag, | 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did com e to languiſh. Shakeſp. As you lhe it. 
— In ſhady bow'r, - . 
More facred and ſequeſter d, though but feign'd, 


Pan or Sylvanus never flept. | Milton, 
Ye ſacred Nine! that all my ſoul poſſeſs 

Whole raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 

Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes | 

Of bow'ry mazes, and furrounding greens. Pope. 


(2.) Although I had wholly /equeflered my civil affairs, yet I 
ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, and converſation in 
books, what I thought pertinent to this affair. Bacon. 
.. (3+) A thing as ſeaſonable in grief as in joy, as decent being 
added unto actions of greateſt weight and ſolemnity, as being 
uſed when men moſt ſequefler themſelves from action. Hoch, 

(F.) It was his taylor and his cook, his fine faſhions and his 
French ragou's, which ſequeftered him; and, in a word, he. 
came by his poverty as ſinfully as fome uſually do by their 
riches. | , R | South. 
1. Subject to 
privation, 2. Capable of ſeparation. | | 

(2.) Hartſhorn, and divers other bodies belonging to the 
animal kingdom, abound with a not uneaſily /equeſirable ſalt. 

| 8 Boyle. 


In general contagions more periſh for want of neceſſaries than 
by the malignity of the diſcaſe, they being ſegugſirated from 
mankind. | Arbuthnot on Air. 


SEQUESTRA'TION. n. J. | ſequeſtration, Fren. from ſeque/- 


trate.] 1. Separation; retirement. 2. Diſunion ; dis- 
junction. 3. State of being ſet aſide. 4. Deprivation 
of the uſe and profits of a poſleſſion. Ws 
(1.) His addiction was to courſes vain ;. 
] never noted in him any. ſtudy, 
Any retirement, any /equeftration | 
From open haunts and popularity. Shale. Hen. V. 
There muſt be leiſure, retirement, ſolitude, and à /{equeflira- 
tion of a man's ſelf from the noiſe of the world; -for truth 
ſcorns to be ſeen by eyes much fixt upon inferior objects. So. 
(2.) The metals remain unſevered, the fire only dividing the 
body into ſmaller particles, hindering reſt and continuity,  with-. 
out any ſequeſtration of elementary principles. | Boyle. 
(3.) Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 
Before whoſe glory I was great in arms, 
1 his loathſome ſequeſtration have I had. Shakefſp. H. VI. 
(4.) If there be a ſingle ſpot in the glebe more barren, the 
rector or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the 
biſhop, to build upon it, under pain of ſegueſtration. © Swift. 
One who takes 


* 


o F 


from a man the profit of his poſſeſſions. | 
I am fallen into the hands of publicans and ſequeftrators, and 
they have taken all fromme. l x bs. br. 
Wil Dean e ten $4 ted, a bn 
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SNA O0. 4. J. Italian, perhaps of Oriental original. 
Ihe g is loſt in the pronunciation.) A houſe of women 
kept for debauchery. | 2 | 
There is a great deal more ſolid content to be found m a con- 
ſtant courſe of well living, than in the voluptuouſneſs of a /e- 
raglio. ; 2 Norris. 
SE'RAPH. n. /. C Hh] One of the orders of angels. 
He is infinitely more remote in the real excellency of his na- 
ture, from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all created beings, than 
the pureſt. ſerajh is from the moſt contemptible part of matter, 
and conſequently mult infinitely exceed what our narrow under- 


ſtandings can conceive of him. Locke. 
As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, | 
As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns, Pope. 


Sera'PHICAL, } adj. [| /eraphique, Fren. from ſeraph.] 1. 
SEFA'PHICK, Angelick ; angelical. 2. Pure ; refined 
from ſenſuality.” ' | 
(1.) Love is curious of little things, deſiring to be of ange- 
lical purity, of perfect innocence, and ſeraphical fervour. 
| 4 | Taylor. 
Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton. 
(2.) Tis to the world a ſecret yet, 
Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her ſwain, 
Talks in a high romantick ſtrain; ; 
Or whether he at laſt deſcends | 
To like with leſs ſerapbick ends. 5 Swift. 
SE'RAPHIM. #. / [This is properly the plural of ſeraph, 
and therefore cannot have s added; yet, in compliance 
with our language, ſeraphims is ſometimes written.] An- 
gels of one of the heavenly orders. 
To thee cherubim and ſerapbim continually do cry. 
Common Prayer. 
Then flew one of the ſerafhims unto me, having a live coal 
in his hand. : | | Iſarah, vi. 6. 
Of ſeraphim another row. Milton. 
SERE. adj. [reanlan, Saxon, to dry.) Dry; withered ; no 
longer green. See SAR. | 
The muſes, that were wont green hays to wear, 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches ſere. 
He is detormed, crooked, old, and ſere, 
III- fac'd, worſe bodied, ſhapeleſs every where; 
Vicious, ungentle. * Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours, 
Ere this diurnal ſtar 
Leave cold the ni. ht, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflefted, may with matter ſere foment. | 
They ſere wood from the rotten hedges took, 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 
| On a ſere branch, 
Low bending to the back, I fat me down, 
Muſing and ſtill. Rowe's Royal Conwert. 
Sk RE. 2. . [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor, 
except from this paſſage, the meaning. Can it come, 
like /eers, from pcynan, Saxon, to cut ?] Claw; talon, 
Two eagles, | 
That, mounted on the winds, together ſtill 
Their ſtrokes extended; but arriving now 
Amidſt the council, over every brow | 
Shook their thick wings, and threatning death's cold fears, 
Their necks and cheeks tore with their eager ſeres. Cbapm. 
SE ENA DE. 2. .. | ſerenade, Fr, ſerenata, Italian, whence, 
in Milton ſerenate, from ſerenus, Latin, the lovers com- 
monly attending their miſtreſſes in fair nights. Muſick 
or ſongs with which ladies are entertained by their lovers 
in the night. 5 „ | 
Mixt dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight ball, 
Or ſerenate, which the ſtary'd lover ſings 


. Spenſer. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


| Milton. 


i | To his proud fair; beſt quitted with diſdain, 
uh Fooliſh ſwallow, what do'ſ thou 
72 So often at my window do, | 
1 | With thy tuneleſs ſerenade ?&— Convley, 
#41 | Shall I the neighbours nightly reſt invade, 
At her deaf doors, with ſome vile ſerenade ? Dryden. 


Will fancies he never ſhould have been the man he is, had not 
de broke windows, and diſturbed honeſt people with his midnight 
_ Jerenades, when he was a young fellow. Addi ſon. 
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SERETNENESS. 2. . Iftom ſerene.] Serenity. 


SER 


To» Sextna'Ds, ©; a. [ from the noun.'] To entertain 
with nocturna]l muſick, | ent oO os area 
He continued to ſerenade her every morning, till the queen 
was charmed with his harmony, 262 2 | Shefator, 
SERENE. adj. | ſerein, Fren. ſerenus, Latin] 1, Calm; 
placid; quiet. 2 Unruffled ; undiſturbed; even of 
_ temper ; peaceful or calm of mind; ſhewing a calm 


mind, | | 7 

1 Spirits live inſpher'd 
In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. __ "Milton, 
The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky. Pee. 


(2.) There wanted yet a creature might erect 
His ftature, and upright with front ſerene | 
Govern the reſt. | | Milton, 
Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that ĩs paſt, unto 
future circumſpection, and a ſerene expectation of the future 
life, . Grew's Coſmol. 
GA, SErE'NA. . J. An obſtruftion in the optick nerve. 
Theſe eyes that roll in vain, | 
So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs. Milton. 
SERENE. 7. /. [from the adjeftive ] A calm damp even- 
ing. 


Where ever death doth pleaſe t' appear, 

Seas, ſerenes, ſwords, ſliot, licknels, all are there. 
Ben. Fobnſon. 

1. To calm; 


Not proper. 


To SER EINE. v. a. ¶ſerener, Fr. ſereno, Lat.] 

to quiet. 2. To clear; to brighten. 
(2.) — Take care 
Thy muddy bey'rage to ſerene, and drive 
Precipitant the baſer ropy lees. 

SErkE'NELY adv. | from ſęrene.] 

2. With unruffled temper ;. coolly, | 

| (1.) The ſetting ſun now ſhone ſerenely bright. Pope. 

(2.) Whatever practical rule 1s generally broken, cannot be 

ſuppoſed innate z it being impoſſible that men would, without 

ſhame or fear, confidently and ſerexely break a rule, which they 


Philips. 
1. Calmly ; quietly. 


could not but evidently know that God had ſet up. Locke. 
The nymph did like the ſcene appear, | 
Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair: 
Soft fell her words as flew the air. 


Prior. 


SErRE/NITUDE., . /. [ixom ſerene.] Calmneſs; coolneſs of 
mind. Not in uſe. | | 
From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick humour will 
flow quietude and ſerenitude in the affections. Wotton. 
SERENITY. 2. . [ ſerentite, Fr. from ſerenus, Lat ] 1. Calm- 
neſs ; mild temperature. 2, Peace; quietneſs ; not diſ- 
turbance. 3. Evenneſs of temper ; coolneſs of mind. 
(1.) In the conſtitution of a perpetual equinox, the beſt part 
of the globe would be deſolate; and as to that little that would 
be inhabited, there is no reaſon to expect that it would conſtantly 


enjoy that admired calm and ſcrenity, Bentley, 
Pure ferenity apace 
Induces thought, and contemplation ſtil], Thomſon. 


(2.) A general peace and ſerenity newly ſucceeded a general 
trouble and cloud throughout all his kingdoms. Femt le. 
(3.) I cannot ſee how any men ſhould ever tranſgreſs thoſe 
moral rules, with confidence and ſerenity, were they innate, and 
ſtamped upon their minds. | | Locke. 
SERGE. -#. /. | ſerge, French; xerga, Spaniſh, which 
| Covaruvias derives from xirica, Arabick ; Skinner from 
ſ/erge, German, a mat.] A kind of woollen cloth. 
The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves into 
cloth, another into kerſey or ſerge, and another into arras, 


| Hale. 
Ye weavers, all your ſhuttles throw, 

And bid hroad-cloths and ſerges grow. Gay. 
SE'RGEANT. 2. /. | /ergent, Fren. ſergente, Italian, from 
ſerviens, Lat.] 1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to exe- 
cute the commands of magiſtrates. 2. A petty officer 
in the army. 3. A lawyer of the higheſt rank under a 
judge. 4. It is a title given to ſome of the king's ſer. 
vants: as, ſergeant chirwrgeons ; that is, à chirurgeon ſer- 

vant to the king. | | 
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EN 
(1.) Had I but time, as this fell /erjeant, Death, 

Is ſtrièt in his arreſt, oh! I could tell. Shakeſþp. Hamlet. 
When it was day, the magiſtrates ſent the ſergeants, ſaying, 
Let theſe men go. | As, xvi. 35. 

n This is the ſergeant, | 
Who, like a good and hardy ſoldier, fought, Sb. Mach. 
(3.) None ſhould be made ſergearts, but ſuch as probably 
might be held fit to be judges afterwards, Bacon. 
SERGEANTRY, #. . [from ſergeant.) Grand ſergeantry is 
that where one holdeth lands of the king by ſervice, 
which he ought to do in his own perſon unto him: as to 
bear the king's banner or his ſpear, or to lead his hoſt, or 
to be his marſhal, or to blow a horn, when he ſeeth his 
enemies invade the land; or to find a man at arms to fight 
within the four ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf ; or to bear 
the king's {word before him at his coronation, or on that 


day to be his ſewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain, Petit 


 fergeantry is where a man holdeth land of the king, to 


yield him yearly ſome {mall thing toward his wars; as a 


* 


ſword, dagger, bow, knife, ſpear, pair of gloves of mail, 
a pair of ſpurs, or ſuch like. | Convel. 

SE'RGEANTSHIP, . J. [from ſerſeant.] The office of a 
ſergeant. 


' Se'rtes. 2. /. [ ſerie, Fr. ſeries, Lat.] 1. Sequence; order, 


2. Succeſſion ;. courſe. 


(1.) Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly upon the 


text as it lies in the ſeries of the epiſtle. Ward of Infidelity. 
'The chaſms of the correſpondence I cannot ſupply, having 


deſtroyed too many letters to preſerve any ſeries. Pope. 
(2.) This is the ſeries of perpetual woe, 
Which thou, alas! and thine are born to know. Pose. 
SE'RIOUS. adj. ¶ ſerieux, Fr. ſerius, Latin.] 1. Grave; 
ſolemn; not volatile; not light of behaviour. 2. Im- 


portant; weighty; not trifling. 

(I.) Ah ! my friends while we laugh, all things are ſerious 
round about us: God is ſerious, who exerciſeth patience towards 
us; Chriſt is ſerious, who ſhed his blood for us; the Holy 
Ghoſt is ſerious, who ſtriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our hearts; 
the Holy Scriptures bring to our ears the moſt ſerious things in 
the world; the Holy Sacraments repreſent the moſt ſerzous and 
awful matters; the whole creation is ſerious in ſerving God, 
and us; all that are in heaven or hell are ſerious : how then can 
we be gay? To give theſe excellent words. their full force, it 
ſhould be known that they came not from the prieſthood, but 
the court; and from a courtier as eminent as England ever 
boaſte«]. | | 

(2.) I'll hence to London on a ſerious matter, f 
| | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality; 


All is but toys. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


| St 'rroUsLY. adv | from ferious, ] Gravely ; folemnly ; 


in earneſt ; without levity; 


It cannot but be matter of very dreadful conſideration to any 


one, ſober and in his wits, to think ſeriouſiy with himfelf, what 
horror and confuſion muſt needs ſurpriſe that man, at the laſt 
day of account, who had led his whole life by one rule, when 


God intends to judge him by another. South, 
i — All laugh to find | 
Unthinking plainneſs ſo o'erfpread thy mind, 
That thou could'it ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a God, Dryden. 


Juſtin' Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and Arnobius, tell 


us, that this martyrdom firſt of all made them ſerioufly inquiſi- 


tive into that religion, which could endue the mind with fo 
much ſtrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay, raiſe an 
earneſt defire of it, though it appeared in all its terro:s. 

1 . | Addiſon. 


Sxr'RIOUsNES8S. . . [from ſerious.) Gravity; ſolemnity; 


earneſt attention. 


That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed all at once, and 
a ſpirit of libertiniſm and pro aneneſs ſtarted up in the room of 


it. Atter bury's Sermons, 
The youth was received at the door by a ſervant, who then 
conducted him with great filence and ſertouſneſs to a long gal- 
lery, which was darkened at noon-day, Aadiſon, Spectator. 


. 


Young. 
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SeERMOCINA'TION, . / ermociuatio, Lat.] The act or 
practice of making ſpeeches. | 
Se kMOCINA'TOR. #. . [ /ermeciner, Lat.] A preacher ; 
a. ſpeechmaker. | | F 
Theſe obſtreperous ſer mocinators make eaſy impreffion upon the 
minds of the vulgar. | Hoxwel. 


Se'nMon. x. /. ermon, Fr. ſermo, Lat.) A diſcourſe of 


inſtruction pronounced by a divine for the edification of 
the people. | 
As for our ſermons, be they never ſo ſound and perfect, God's 
word they are not, as the ſermons of the prophets were ; no, 
they are but ambiguouſly termed his word, becauſe his word is 
commonly the ſubje& - whereof they treat, and muſt be the rule 
whereby they are framed. | Hooker, 
— This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 


Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. | Shakeſj. 
Sermons he heard, yet not ſo many 

As left no time to practiſe any: 

He heard them reverently, and then | 

His practice preach'd them o'er again. Craſtaav. 


Many, while they have preached Chriſt in their ſermons, have 

read a lecture of Atheiſm in their practice. South, 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought; _ 

A living ſermon of the truths he taught. Dryden, 

To Se'kMoN. v. 4. [ ſermoner, Fr. from the noun.] 1. Io 

diſcourſe as in a ſermon, 2. To tutor; to teach dogma- 

tically ; to leſſon, 5 

(.) Some would rather have good diſcipline delivered plainly 

by way of precept, or ſermoned at large, than thus cloudily in- 


wrapped in allegorical deviſes. | Spenſer. 
(2.) Come, ſermon me no farther : | 
No villainous bounty yet hath paſt my heart. SHD. Timon. 


SEIN MOUNTAIN, or Se/eli. n. /. | filex, Lat.] A plant, 
SEro'sSITY. 2. /. | ſerofite, Fr.] Thin or watery part of 
the blood. Dy | 
In theſe the ſalt and lixiviated /erofity is divided between the 
guts and the bladder; but it remains undivided in birds. 
A | | Brown. 
The tumour of the throat, which occaſions the difficulty of 
ſwallowing and breathing, proceeds from a ſerofity obſtructing 
the glands, which may be watery, edematoſe, and ſchirrous, 
according to the viſcoſity of the humour, Arbuthnot, 
SE'ROUS. adj. | ſereux,. Fren. ſeroſus, Latin.] 1. Thin; 
watery, Uſed of the part of the blood which ſeparates 
in congelation from the grumous or-red part. 2, Adapted 
to the ſerum. / 
(2.) This diſeaſe is commonly an extravaſation of ſerum, 
received in ſome cavity of the body; for there may be alſo a 
dropſy by a dilatation of the ſerous veſſels, as that in the ovarium. 
* | ; Arbuthnot qu Diet. 
SERPENT. z. /. | ſerpens, Lat.] An animal that moves: 
by undulation without legs. They are often venomous. 
They are divided into two kinds: the wiper, which brings 
young; and the ſnake, that lays eggs. 
She was arrayed all in lily white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water filled up to the height; 
In which a ſerpent did himſelf enfold, ; 
That horror made to all that did behold. 
| She ſtruck me with her tongue, | 
Moſt ſerſe it like, upon the very heart, Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 


_ Fairy Queen. 


With er ent error wand'ring, found their way. Milton, 
The chief I challeng'd : he whoſe practis'd wit. 
Knew all the ſerfent mazes of: deceit, | 
Eludes my ſearch. | Pope's Odyſey 


Se 'RPENTINE. adj. | ſerpentinus, Lat. from ſerpent.) 1 
. Refembling a ſerpent. 2. Winding like a ſerpent ; an 
fratuous.. TR | 55 
(1) I craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
meaning to free him from ſo ſerpentine a companion as I am, _ 
| | f eee egen r 
This of ours is deſcribed with legs, wings} a ſerpentine 4 
winding tail, and a ereſt or comb ſomewhat like a cock. Broms. 
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—oſthing wants, but that thy ſhape | | 
Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhew 3 
- Thy inward fraud, Na oh Milton's Par, Loft. 
The figures and their parts ought to have a ſerpentine and 
flaming form naturally : theſe forts of outlines have, I know 
not what of life and ſeeming motion in them, which very much 
reſembles the activity of the flame and ſerpent. Dryden. 
KA. Nor can the ſun | 
Perfect a circle, or maintain his way 
One inch direct; but where he roſe to-day 
He comes no more, but with a cozening line 


Steals by that point, and ſo is ſerpentine. Donne, 
His hand the adorned firmament difplay'd, | 
Thoſe ſerfentine, yet conſtant motions made. Sandys. 


How many ſpacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes ſerpentine, 
. Traverſe, before he ſplits in Belgia's plain, 
And, loſt in ſand, creeps to the German main? Blackm. 
Sr/avpeENTINE, 2. / |[dracantium.} An herb. Ainſau. 
SE'RPENTINE Stone. n. J. There were three ſpecies of this 


ſtone known among the ancients, all reſembling one ano- 


ther, and celebrated for the ſame virtues. The one was 
green, variegated with ſpots of black, ' thence called the 
black ophites; another, called the white ophites, was 
grcen alſo, but variegated with ſpots of white: the third 
was called tephria, and was of a grey colour, variegated 
with ſmall blaek ſpots. The ancients tell us, that it was 
a certain remedy againſt the poiſon of the bite of ſerpents ; 
but it is now juſtly rejected. Hill's Mat. Med. 


Accept in good part a bottle made of a ſerpentine fone, which 


hath the quality to give any wine or water, that ſhall be infuſed. 


therein for four and twenty hours, the taſte and operation of 
the ſpaw- water, and is very medicinable for the cure of the ſpleen 
and gravel. | 
SE'.PENTS Tongue. u. ſ. [ophiogloſſon.) An herb. Ainfaw. 
Sz'arpeET n. . A baſket. | | Ainſab. 


SERPI'GINOUS. adj. [from ſerpigo, Lat.] Diſeaſed with a a 


{erp!go, 
The ikin behind her ear downwards became ſer igi nous, and 
was covered with white ſcales. Wiſeman. 
SERPIGO. n../. [Latin.] A kind of tetter, 
| For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
Do curſe tte gout, ſerpigo, and the rheum, | 
For ending thee no ſooner. Shakeſp. 
She had a node with pains on her right leg, and a ſerpigo on 
her right hand. | Wiſeman. 
To SERR. v. a. [ ſerrer, French.) To drive hard toge- 


ther; to crowd into a little ſpace. Not received into 


aſe, nor deſerving reception. 

The frowning and Knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
ſerring of the ſpirits, to reſiſt in ſome meaſure ; and alſo this 
knitting will follow upon earneſt ſtudying, though it be with- 
out diſlike. | | Bac, Nat. Hiſt. 

Heat attenuates and ſends forth. the ſpirit of a body, and up- 

on that the more groſs parts contract and ſerr themſelves toge- 
ther. | Wa Bacon. 
SERRATE- adj. | ſerratus, Lat.] Formed with jags 
or indentures like the edge of a ſaw. 
All that have ſerrate teeth are carnivorous. Kay. 
The common heron. hath long legs for wading, a long neck 
anſrverable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch it, and 
long toes with ſtrong hooked talons, one of which is remarka- 


| Derh. Phyſic. Theol. 


bly ſerrate on the edge. 


Tais ſtick is uſually knotted, and always armed: one of 


them with a curious ſhark's tooth near an inch long, and in- 
dented or ſerrated on both edges : a ſcurvy weapon. Grew. 


S:27.4'TIN, 2. J. [from ſerra, Latin.) Formation in the 


thape of a ſaw, 
Se aRATUE. 1. J. [from ſerra, Lat] Indenture like 
teeth of ſaws, | | 


* Theſe are ſerrated on the edges; but the /erratures are deeper 


and groiler than in any of the reſt, Woodward. 


To SE RY, v. 4. [ ferrer, French; ſerrato, Italian. To 


preſs eloſe; to drive hard together. For ferry Bacon uſes 
ſerr; but neither ſerr nor ſerry are received. 788 


Wotto:. . 


A 
A foreſt huge of ſpears; and thronging helme 1 
Appear'd, and /err:ed ſhields in thick array, 8 
of death immeaſurable. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Foul diſſipation follow'd, and forc'd rout ; | 
Nor ſerv'd it to relax their /er7:ed files. | Milt, P. L. 
SERN VAT. 2% [/ervant, French; ſervus, Latin] 1. 
One who attends another, and acts at his command The 
correlative of maſter. Uſed of man or woman. 2. One 
in a ſtate of ſubjection. Unuſual. 3. A word of civility 
uſed to ſuperiours or equals. Ace 
(1. We are one in fortune; both | 
Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we loy'd moſt. Shakeſp. 
I had rather be a country ſervant maid, 5 ak 
Shak, R. III. 


Than a great queen with this condition. 
He diſdain'd not 


Thenceforth the form of ſervart to aſſume, Milton. 
For maſter or for ſerwant here to call 

Was all alike, where only two were all. Drydeza. 
(2.) Being unprepar'd, - 


Our will became the ſerwvart to defect, | | 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrong'd. Shakeſh. Macbeth. 
(3.) This ſubje&ion, due from all men to all men, is ſome- 
thing more than the compliment of courſe, when our betters tell 
us they are our humble ſer wants, but underſtand us to be their 
ſlaves. — Swift. 
To SE'RVANT. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſubject. Not 
in uſe. 
My affairs 
Are ſervanted to others: though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiſſion lies 5 ] 
In Volſcian breaſts, ' Shakeſp. Cor. 
To SERVE. v. a. | ſereir, French; /ervio, Latin,] 1. 
To work for. 2. To attend at command. 3. To obey 
ſervilely or meanly. 4: To ſupply with food ceremoni- 
ouſly, 5. To bring meat as a menial attendant : with 2 
or uþ with in, as meat dreſſed in the kitchen is brought 
into another room; with , as the room of repaſt is 
commonly higher than the kitchen. 6. To be ſubſervi- 
ent or ſubordinate to. 7. To ſupply with any thing: as, 
the curate /erved two churches. 8. To obey in military 
actions: as, he ſerved the king in three campaigns. . 
To. be ſufficient to. 10. To be of uſe to; to aſſiſt; to 
promote 11. To help by good offices. 12. To comply 
with; to ſubmit to. 13. To ſatisfy; to content. 14. 
To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. 15 | Se /erwvir de, 
French.) To Serve himſelf of, To make uſe of. A 
mere Galliciſm. 16. To treat: to requite : in an ill 
ſenſe : as, he /erved me ungratefully. 17. [In divinity. ] 
To worſhip the ſupreme Being. 18. To Serve à war- 
rant. To ſeize an offender, and carry to juſtice. 19. To 
SERVE an office. To diſgrace any onerous and publick 
duty. PENS . 
(.) Becauſe thou art my brother, ſhould' thou therefore 
ſerwe me for nought ? | . 
(2-) A goddeſs among gods ador'd, and ſerœ Ec 
By angels numberleſs, thy daily train. Milton. 
(3.) When wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be | 
To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth ſerve thee. -Denham. 
(4.) Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs pride, Kal 
Are ſerv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride. Dryden. 
(5. ) Bid them cover the table, ſerwe in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner, Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
Soon after our dinner was ſerved in, which was right good 
viands, both for bread and meat: we had alſo drink of three 
ſorts, all wholefoine and good. : | Bacon. 
Beſmeared with the horrid juice of ſepia, they danced a lit- 
tle in phantaſtick poſtures, retired a while, and then returned 
ſerving up a banquet as at ſolemn funerals. 5 Taylor. 
Some part he roaſts ; then ſerwes it up ſo dreſt, + 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaſt : | 
Mov'd with diſdain, a 
I with avenging flames the palace burn d. Dryden. 
The ſame meſs ſhould be ſera/d ub again for ſupper, and 
breakfaſt next morning. Arbutbnot's Hiſt. of J. B. 
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1.) Shull he thes ere his country; and the muſe”! 
Phe tribute of her juſt applaule refuſe ? 721 -Tare. 
* (x2:) They think herein we ſerve the r becauſe thereby 

we either hold orfſeek preferment. Hooker. 
(14. As the former empty plea fer ved the Coli Jews, this 

T equally ſerwes them to put them into a fool's paradiſe; by feed- 


(15.) A complete rave man muſt know ſolidly the main end 
he is in the world for; and withal how to ſerwe himfelf.of the 
divine's high contemplations, of the metaphyſician's/ſubtle be: 
culations, and of the natural N minute obſervations. 


Dig on ib Soul. 
They would /erwe. themſelves of this form. Taylor. 
1 will ſerve myſelf of this conceſſionn. Chillingworth. ' 


thoſe principles, which they do not put into men, but find 
there. 12 Tillotſon, © 
If they elevate themſelves, tis only to fall kram a higher place, 
becauſe they ſerve themſelves. other men's wings, neither un- 
= derſtanding their uſe nor virtue. 1 Dryd. Du Freſn. 
. (17-), Matters hid leave to God, him ſerue and fear., Milt. 
5 To SERVE. v. u. 1. To be a ſervant, or lave. 2. To be 
in ſubjection. 3. To attend: to wait. 4. To engage 
in the duties of war under command. 5; To produce 
8 the end deſired. 6. To be * for a purpoſe- 
2 To ſuit ; to be convenient. 8. To conduce :; 
. | uſe. . To officiate. or miniler: as, he 
. publick dinner. 
N (1. ) Ifrael ſerwed for a wife, and for a wife he kept . 
We will give thee this alſo, for the ſervice which be 
ſerwe with me. Gen, XK. 27. 
(z.) Thou haſt made me to ſerve with thy ſins; thou hat 
wearied me with thine iniquities. Ia. xliii. 24. 
(3-) Martha was cumbered about much ſerwing, and faid, 
LY, do't thou not care that my Gſter hath left me to ere 
alone ?f 
( (4.) Both more or leſs baye given dar the Teyalt ; ; 
And none ſerve with but conſtrained things, 
* Whoſe hearts are abſent too. Shakefp. Matheth. 


to be of .\ 
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porn without pay. 
5.) The look bewrayed, that as ſhe uſed theſe ornaments, 
all would not ſerve. 
(6.) Take it, ſhe ſaid; 10 ibn your needs require, 
Tzis little brand will ſerved to light your fire. 
(.) We have the ſummaty of all our griefs, 
When time ſhallferwe'to ſhew in articles. Shakeſp. A. IV. 
As occaſion ferwes, this noble queen 
And prince ſhall follow-with a frelh fo ly. Shak. H. VI. 
Read that; tis with the royal "yes, 12 WE 
And given me by the king, when time ould ſerve, 
To be perus'd by you. Dryd. Span. Fry. 
(8.) Churches, as every thing elſe, receive their chief per- 
fection from the end whereunto they /erwe. 


otherwiſe neither could nor would greatly regard our neceſſities, 


| Who leſſens the & hi purpoſe * 
| o leſſens thee, again 8 er ver 5 | 
\ "6 manifeſt the more thy might. Milton. 


ing their hopes, without changing their lives. South. 
Nothing would /erwe them then but riding. Liege. 
One half pint botile /erwes them both to dine, 1 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. * an 
(14.) The dull flat falſchood ſerwes for policy, 2 EE 
And inthe cunning, truth itſelf's a lye. Poe. 


It is much more eaſy for men to ſerus their o² ends of. 


ſhalt 


be, x. 40. 


Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of Italy, who 
had before been great commanders, but now'ſerwed as private , 


Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 


not be herlelf, but to prevail with _—_— ſo ſhe feared that 
Sidney. 


Dryden. 


Hooker. 
Our ſpeech to worldly ſuperiors we frame in fuch fort as 
ſerweth beſt to inform and perſuade the minds of them, who 
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. 12 Kttendanes of a ſervant g, Place office of a 
© fry air! "05; Any thing done by way of duty to a ſupe- 
riour. 5. Attendanę e bn anz ſuperlour. 6. Pre feſſion of 
_pelps ec. uttered or ſe % 2. Obedience; ſubn iſlon. b. 
Act on the performance, of which: poſſeon ns 9. 
. Atuy! duty z ice. 19, Employment; bulimcfs.” 11. 
- 'Milicary>dury. 22 WN atchievement. 13. Pur- 
poſe zguſel 9 * Uſeful office; advantage conferred. 1 . 
PFavbur. ublic office of devotion 17. Courſe; 
order of diſhes: 18. A tree and fruit. [orb Lat.] The 
flowrer conſiſts of ſeyeral leaves, Which are placed orbicu - 
þ "My and” Expand in form of 'a'roſe;” whoſe flower-cup 
afterwards becomes a fruit ſhaped like a pear or medlar; 
to Which Nen be added, perinared leaves like that of the 
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alk, nad Sand af ©, Miller. 
hy SE Se Bad Kang: who i digits,” 
\ \-Follow'd his xk and did him ſervice | 
0 - Jropropss for a ſlave. ',-: , Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


- (2+){Both fell by our ſervants, by thoſe 1 men we loy'd moſt : 
A moſt unnatural and. faithleſs ſerwice. Shakeſp. 
63.) I have ſerved Prince? Floxizel ; but now I am out of 


T dg a  Shateſp. 
By 3 and betraying me, 
Thou might'ſt have ſooner gat another ſer vice.  Shateſp. 


1 "Theſe that accuſe him are à "yoke of his diſcarded men; very 
Shak. 
"4 fair, the end of it trade and gain; for 
ervice that thinks he has enough to hive well 


Temple. 


- rogues, now they be out of „er ice 

| 55 court, propert 

none would go to 
of | himſelf, **” 

(4. That fer ufer not Ares, ſo being done, 

Bot being ſo .allow'd.. - Shak,  Cymb, 

This poem. was: the laſt hebe of Service I did for my maſter | 


Ki Charles.“ * Otqden. 
a 5.)= Mada n, 1 entreat true peace af + you 
Wich Iwill purchaſe with my duteobs ſervice.” ©  Shakeſs. 


Riches gotten by ſervice, tho" it be of the beſt riſe; yet when 


So 5 flattery, may be placed among the worſt. Bacon. 
(6. I am à woman, lacking wit, | 
. N make a 57 anſwer to ſuch perſons, 
do my ſervice to his majeſty. Shateſp. H. VIII. 


a 
£ * ws ) Than. Nature, art my goddeſs ; ; to thy law 
: "My Gol rejdih are hound. **.  Shakeſþ. K. Lear. 
requires no man; s ger vice upon hard and unreaſonable 


terms. lot}. Serm. 
(8.) Although they bite caſtles and made freeholders, yet 
were there no tenures and ſerwices reſerved to the crown; but 


the lords drew all the reſpect and dependeney of the common 
people unto themſelyes. Daw. State of Irel. 
(9.) The order of human fociety cannot be preſerved, nor 
the ſerwices requiſite to the ſupport of it be ſupplied, without a 
diſtinction of ſtations, and a long ſubordination of offices. Rog. 
(10. ) If ſtations of power and truſt were conſtantly made the 
rewards of virtue, men of great abilities would endeavour to 
excel in the duties of a religious lie, in order to qualify them- 
ſelves for publick /erwice.. _ - | - Swift. 
(11.) When he cometh to experience of /erwice abroad, or 
is put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy ſoldier. - Spenſer, 
At the parliament at Oxford his youth and want of experi- 
ence in ſea-ſervice had . ſomewhat heen ſhrewdly touched, even 
- beſery the ſluices of popular m were yet ſet open. 
Votton Buc bing bam . 
(22+) Such fellows will learn you by rote wane e ſervices were 
done, at ſuch and ſuch a breach. Shakeſp. 
(13.) All the veſſels of the king's houſe are not for uſes of 
. honour, ſome be — aut, and for mean ſerwices, yet 
profitable, 8 8 
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ſhe did in picking up venomous creatures. Lane. 
. 14 „ F 11 1 | FS Þ 34471 & >. 24 fe 

The clergy prevent themſelyes From doing much ./erace to 
religion, by affecting ſo much to converſe with each other, and 


. - 


# * 


caring ſo little to mingle with the laity.” 3 Swift. 
Gentle/fireams viſit pulgus to uns in their courſe, and are 

at once of ern ment an ee ene ee 1 
That /erwice may really be done, the medicine muſt beFiven 
0 re e end \-n eee 

- (15) To thee a woman er vic ade due, 2 (Ln 
My Bl uſurps my body. 3 35 babe. K. I. 


( 6.) According to, this form, of theirs, it muſt ſtand for a 


rule, no ſermon, no ſerwiee. poker. 

If that very ſervice. of God in the Jewiſh ſynagogues, "which 
our Lord did approve and ſanctify with his.own' preſence, had 
ſo large portions, of the law and prophets, together with the ma- 
ny prayers and pfalms read day by day, as/equaliin # manner 
the length of ors,” and yet in chut reſpect was never thought 
to deſerve blamè ;; is it now an offence that the like meaſure; of 
time is beſtowed in the like mannerr WW. ET 1: Hooker. 
I know no neceſſity why private and ſingle abilities ſhould 


quite juſtle out and deprive the church of the joint abilities and 


concurrent gifts of many learned and godly men,, ſuch as the 
compoſers of the ſervice-book were, . Charles. 
he congregation , was diſcompoſed, and divine ſer vice bro- 

ken off. ier eee enen eee. 
(17,) Cleopatra made Anthony a ſupper ſumptuous and roy- 
al; howbeit there Was no extraciinary erwrce Teen on the 
board. $6.38 ih har got 2:17. Hakeavill. 


(18.) October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation ; * 
in his left hand a baſket of ſerwiees, 'medlars, and other fruits 
oat as 161032009 HonxPaticbam. * 


Sp'rRVICEABLE: 44}. © [ſerviſſable,' old French; from er- 


that ripen late. 


vice.) 1. Active; diligent ; officious. 2. Uſeful ; be- 
„„ w . ]! 

1.) He was ſent. to the, King's court, with letters from that 
officer, containing his own /erwceable diligence in diſcovering 
ſo great a perſonage; adding withal more than was true of his 
conjectures, I 3 VEE  Srdney. 

I know thee well, a ſerwiceable villain ; | 

As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſss 

As badneſs could defire. | J baleſp. king J. 

(2.) Religion hath force to qualify all .forts of men, and to 
make them, in publick affairs, the more ſerviceable ;, governors 


the apter to rule with conſcience ; inferiors, for conſcience fake, | 


the willinger to obey. EEE it, g e 
So your father charg'd.me at our parting, 
Be ſerviceable to my ſon, 5 .  Shakeſþ. 


His own inclinations were to confine himſelf to his own bu- 
fineſs, and be ſerwiceable to religion and learning. Atterbury. , 
A book to juſtify the revolution, archbiſhop Tillotſon re- 


commended to the king as the molt ſerwicenble treatiſe could 
haye been publiſhed then. 888 „ Secuiſt. 


SE RVICEABLENESS. 2. /. {iro ee 1: Offici- 


ouſneſs ; activity. 2. Uſetulneſs ; beneficialneſs. 


(1.) He might continually be in her preſence, ſhewing more 
humble ſerwiceableneſs and joy to content her than ever before. 


Sidney. 


(2.) All action being for ſome end, its aptneſs to be com- 


manded or forbidden mult be founded upon its ferwiceableneſs 


or diſſerviceableneſs to ſome end. | Norris. 


Se'xvils. adj. ¶ ſervile,” French; ſervilis, Lat.] 1. Sla- | 


viſh ; dependant ; mean. 2. Fawning ; cringing, 
(1.) Fight and die, is death deſtroying death; + 
Where fearing dying, pays death ſer vile breath, Shakeſp. 


From impoſition of ſtrict laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from ſerwile fear 


To filial. : | Milton. 
Ev'n fortune rules no more a ſervileland, | 
Where exil'd tyrants ſtill by turns command. Pobe. 


(2.) The moſt ſerwile flattery is lodged the moſt eaſily in the 
groſſeſt capacity: for their ordinary conceit draweth a yielding 
to their greaters, and then have they not wit'to diſtern the right 
degrees of duty. 7 7 „. 

She muſt bend the ſerwile knee, 3 
And fawning take the ſplendid robber's boon. T; zomſon, 
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Ss'ag1hn047 et kroch fefoile.}”"Meinly 3" Ravithly.+ 
I each changing news, they chang d uffections brin 1 


et e W from fate expe a King. Ded, Aur. 


le affekts a ſingularity in bis actions and thoughts, rather 
' (ty Jerwilely to copy from he i.. % 
) V 
8 VILIT „ $.--involuncary obedience, _ 2. Meanne( ; 
TL Henk ; baſeneſs... 3., Submiſſion from fear. 4. 
Slavery; the condition of Av.. 
ad (r.) What, beſides this; unhappy ſerwility to cuſtom, can 
poſſibly reconcile; men that own Chriſtianity to a practice widely 
tant from u? I Auen fc ot Cee. of the Tongue. 
83.) The angels and demons, thoſe by their ſubſerviency, 
and theſe by the /erwility of their obedience, manifeſtly de- 
clared Chriſt and his. apoſtles to be veſted with an authority de- 
rived from their Lord. . 
+ 42, (4+) To be a queen in bondage, is more vile | 
Than is a ſlave in baſe ſerviliʒ 
For princes ſhould be fre. Sbaleſd. H. VI. 
SS NVIN O- Max. 2. / ¶ſerve and man.] A menial ſervant. 
.* Your niece did more favours to the duke's ſerwing- man, than 
ever ſhe beſtowed on m. S )baleſp. Tab. Night, 
JIuſt in the nick 3 the cook knock'd-thrice, | 
And all the waiters in a trice S | 
His ſummons did obey; a 6 
Each ſerwing- man, with diſh in hand, 
March'd boldly up, like our train'd band, | 
* 5 Pregemed and away. Suthlins, 
With Dennis you did-ne'er combine, 4s 
Not you, to ſteal your maſter's wine; 
Except a bottle now and then, 
To welcome brother ſervinz-men. 7 Swift. 
Se RVITOR, 2. , ''| ſerviteur,' French.] 1. Servant; at- 
tendant. A word obſolete. 2. One who acts under ano- 
ther; a follower. 3. One who proſeſſes duty and obe- 
dience. 4. One of the loweſt order in the univerſity, _ 
- © (1) This workman, whoſe ſerwitor Nature is, being only 
one, the Heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the ſky 
the name of Jupiter; in the air, of Juno; in the water, of 
Neptune; in the earth, of Veſta, and Ceres. Hooker. 
— Thus are poor er vitam, 
When others ſleep upon their quiet beds, 75 
Conſtrain'd to watch in darknels, rain and cold. Shakeſ/þ. 
—— Fearful commenting ; 
Is leaden e to dull-delay ; 
R Delay leac | 


„ 


* 1 


* 


. 4 
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s impotent and ſnail- pac'd beggary. | Shak, 
2.) Our Norman conqueror gave away to his ſerwitors the 
lands and poſſeſſions of fach as did oppoſe his invaſion. Dawies. 
[.) My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, . Bog 
And henceforth I am thy true /ervitor, Shak. H. VI. 
(̃ .) His learning is wuch of a fize with his birth and educa- 
tion; no more of either than what a poor hungry /zr4itor can 
be expected to bring with him from his college. | Savift. 
 SB/RVITUDE..,#. /. \ ſervitude, Fr. ervitus, Lat.] I. Sla- 
very; fate of a ſlave ; dependance. 2. Servants collec- 
tively. Not in ule. OT Rage 
(r.) Aristotle ſpeaketh of men, whom nature hath framed 
for the itate of ſervitude, ſaying, They have reaſon ſo far forth 
as to conceive when others direct them. bober. 
You would have fold your king to ſlaughter, is - 
His princes and his peers to ſeryytude, - - | 
His ſubjeRs to oppreſſion and contempt. Sbal. H. v. 
Dnjuſtly thou deprav'ſt it with the name — | 
Of ſerentude, to ſerve whom God ordains, | 
Or nature: God and natwe bid the ſame, 
When he who rules is worthieſt. Milton. 
Tho' it is neceſſary, that ſome perſons in the world ſhould be 
in love with a ſplendid. ſervitude, yet certainly they muſt be 
much beholding to their own fancy, that they can be pleaſed at 
it; for he that riſes up early, and goes to bed late, only. to re- 
ceive addreſſes, is really as much abridged in his freedom, as he 
that waits to preſent, one... © South, 
(2. — After him a cumb'rous train ö 
| Of herds, and flocks, and numerous ſervitude. Milton. 
SERUM, . /. [Latin] 1. The thin and watery part 
that ſeparates from the reſt in any liquor, as in milk 
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which in coagulation ſeparates from the grume. 


© *{2.) Bloog is the moſt univerſal juice in, an animal body: the 
_ * red part of it differs from the ſerum, the ſerum from the lymph, 

ide 1ymph ron the nervous juice, and that from the ſeyeral 
Other humours ſeparated in the glands., Arbuthn. 
SeSqQvia'uLTER, 7 "adj. [ Jefguialtere, Fr, ſeſquialter, Lat.] 
SesQU1IA/LTERAL, J In geometry, is a ratio, where one 
quantity or number contains another once and; half as 


much more, as 6 and . 1.4 


£3 


ſecondary planets about the primary ones, the periodical times 
are in a ſz/quia/ter proportion to the mean diſtance, 


In all the revolutions of the planets about the ſun, and of the 


* 
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predetermine; to ſettle. 


Cbeyne. 
As the fix primary planets revolve about the ſun," ſo the ſe- 
condary ones are moved about them in the ſame ſeſuiaitera! 

proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs. Bentl. 

SEe'sQUIPLICATE+ adi. [In mathematicks.] Is the pro- 


portion one quantity or number has to another, in the 


ratio of one half. : 


The periodical times of the planets are in ſeſquiplicate pro- 


portion, and not a duplicate proportion of the diſtances from 
the center or the radii ; and conſequently the planets cannot be 
carried about by an harmonically circulating fluid. 1 


Chepne's Phil. Prin. 
Se'SQUIPEDAL. | adj. | ſeſquipedalis, Lat.] 
SESQUIPEDA'LIAN, J taining a fac and a half. ok 
As for my own part, I am but a /e/quipedal, having only fix 
foot and a half of ſtature, t 
Haſt thou ever meaſured the gigantick Ethiopian, whoſe ſta- 
ture is above eight cubits high, or the ſe/guipedalian pigmey ? 


4 
1 EY 


Con- 


Addiſon's Guard. 


afide; To omit for the preſent. 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 

SESQUITE/RTIAN. [In mathematicks.]. Having ſuch a* 
ratio, as that one quantity or number contaihs another 
once and one third part more; as between 6 and 8, Dit. 


Sess. u. J. [for a g, :ceſs, or cenſe.] Rate; ceſs charged; 


tax. 


tered more damage by the e of his ſoldiers than they gained 
profit or ſecurity by abating the pride of their enemies. 
ä | Dawies's Hiſt. Irel. 
SE'SSION. 2. /. | ſeſſion, Fr, ſeffo, Lat.] 1. The act of ſit- 
ting, 2. A ſtated aſſembly of magiſtrates or ſenators. 3. 
The ſpace for which an aſſembly fits, without intermiſſion 
or receſs, 4. A meeting of/Jultices: as the Mont of 
the peace. n | | | 
(1.) He hath as man, not as God only, a ſupreme dominion 
over quick and dead: for ſo much his aſcenſion into heaven, 
and his /e/ion at the right. hand of God do import / Hooker, 
Many, tho? they concede a table-geſture, will hardly allow 
this uſual way of eon. 5123 
44.) They are ready t'appear 
Where you ſhall hold your. /e/ion. ' 
Summon a /eſhon that we may arraign 
Our moſt diſloyal lady, 
The old man mindful ſtill of moan, 
Weeping, thus beſpake the on. 
Of their /e/zoz ended they bid cry 


Cbaim. Hom. Od. 


His army was ſo ill paid and governed, as the Engliſh ſuf- 


Ter 


. eiche ben er the Hood, 2 fe pes! ur. Fer hnany itaadonor place 315 pit 
23. To pat inteauy ebndision, Rare, or poſtufe. 3. To- 


make motionleſs; ta fi immoveably. 4. To fix; to 
ſtate by ſome rule.” 7, To regulate”; to adjuſt. 6. To 
fit to müſick 3 to adapt Wien notes. 7. To plant, not 
ſow. 8. Jo interſper N Fun 0. 
To reduce from a. fractuted or diflocated ſtate, 10. Lo 
fix the affedlion ; to determine the thoughts. 11. To 


14. To exhibit ; to diſplay: with before. 15. To pro- 
poſe to choice. 16. To value; toeltimate ; to rate, 17. 
To ſtake at play. 18. To offer a wager at dice to another. 


19. To fix in metal. 20, To embartaſs; to diſtreſs; to 
perplex. [This is uſed, I think, by miſtake, for Seſer: 


48, Adam, bard be/er, replied... Milton.“ 21. To fix 
in an artificial manner, ſo as to produce à parti- 
cular effect.. 22. To apply to ſomething, 2s 2 
thing to be done. 23, To fix the eyes. 24. To offer 
for a price. 25. To place in order; to frame. 26 To 
ſtation; to place. 27 To oppoſe,” 28. To bring to 4 
fine edge: as, to /#t a razor. 29. To point out, with- 
out noiſe or diſturbance > as, à dog /ets birds. 30. To 
Ser about. To: apply to. 31. Je SET againff. To 
place in a ſtate of enmity or oppoſition. 32. 1% Ser 
againſt. To oppoſe ; to place in rhetorical oppoſition, 
33. To SeT apart. To neglect for a ſeaſon. 34. To Set 
35. To Ser qfat. 

o rejet, 36. ToSer gde. To abrogate; to annul. 
37. To SET by. To regard; to eſteem. 38. To Ser 
by. To reject or omit for the preſent. . 39. TaSer 
down, Lo explain, or relate in writing. 40. 70 Ser 
down, To regiſter or note in any book or paper; to put 
in writing. 41. To SET down. To fix on a reſolve. 
42. To SET down, To fix; to eſtabliſh, 43. To Ser 
orth. To publiſh ; ro promulgate; to make appear. 


44. To Ser forth. To raiſe ; to ſend out on expeditions, 


45. To SeT forth. To diſplay; to explain; to repreſent. 
12 ToSEeT forth, To arrange; to place in order, 47. 
To Sr forth. To ſhow; to exhibit, 48. Ty Ser 


2 forward, To advance; to promote. 49. To SET ix. 


ſwers to the French relever. 


Br, Fulg. Err. 
Sb. K. Lear. 
F !baleſp. 


The great reſult. . Milton. 
Call'd to council all the Achaian ſtates, | | 
Nor herald ſworn the ſeſſion to proclaim. Poe Od. 


(3+) It was contrary to the courſe of parliament, that any bill 
that had been rejected ſhould be again preferred the ſame Ken. 
| | ; Clarendon. 


The ſecond Nicene council affords us plentiful aſſiſtance, in 
the firſt /e/ion, wherein the pope's vicar declares that Meletius 


was ordained by Arian biſhops, and yet his ordination was ne- 
ver queſtioned. - 5 . Stilling fl. 
Many decrees are enacted, which at the next /eſſon are re- 
pealed. . Norris, 


Se'sTERCE. 7. f. | ſeſterce, Fr. feftertium,” Lat.] Among 
the Romans, a ſum of about $1, 1 s. 5 d. balf-penny.- 


ling. | | | 974. 
Several of them would rather chuſe a ſum in ſeferces, than in 


1 * 


„ SET. v. a. preterite I/ et; part. paſſ. I am ſet, ¶ Sat- 


power. | 
Ser up. To 7 view. 68. To Ser ap. To place 


to reception. 


Addiſon on Med. 


gan, or Jalyan, Gothick ; perran, Sax. ſetter, Dutch.} 


77 WE 


To put in a way to begin. 50. To SET of... To deco- 
rate; to recommend; to adorn ; to embelliſh. It an- 
51. To SET on or upon. 
To animate ; to inſtigate ; to incite. 52. To SET oz or 
pon, This ſenſe may, perhaps, be rather neutral. To 
attack ; to aſſault. 53. To SeT on. To employ as in a 
taſk. 54. To SET on or uh. To fix the attention; to 
determine to any thing with ſettled and full reſolution, 

5. To SET out. To aſſign; to allot. 56. To Ser ont. 

o publiſh. 57. To SET out. To mark by boundaries 
or diſtinctions of ſpace. 58. To SET out. To adorn; 
to embelliſn. 59. To SET out. Lo raiſe; to equip. 


60. To SET out. To ſhow; todiſplay ; to recommend. 
61. To SET out, To ſhow ; to prove. 62. Jo SET 25. 


To erect ; to eſtabliſh newly. 63. To enable to com- 
mence a new bufineſs, 64. 7 SET wp, To build; to 
erect. 65. To SET up, To raiſe; to exalt ; to put in 
66. To eſtabliſh; to appoint; to fix. 67. To 


in repoſe ; to 
the voice. 


x ; to reſt. 69. To SET up. To raiſe by 
70.- T SET . To advance; to propoſe 


be explained otherwiſe than by various and multiplied 


exemplification. It is ſcarcely to be referred to any radi- 
cal or primitive; it very frequently includes the idea of 
a change made in the ſtate of the ſubject, with ſome de- 


gree of continuance in the ſtate ſuperinduced. 
Ere I could © e 


Give him that parting kiſs which I had ere | 
Betwixt two charming wo, comes in my father. Shah, 


12. To eſtabliſh; to appoint ; | 
to fix. 13. To appoint to an office; to aſſign to a poſt, 


71. To SET up. To raiſe to a ſufficient 
fortune. 72. This is one of the words that can hardly 
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Y would | have iſdatned to, have {tv with the 4ogh of. Wap 8 


rs n e 


„Hall. 
that are younger, have me in derifion,, 1 74 fathers 15 


le 3 ef wit, counterfeiting the be 
Action of: an old woman, delivered me, the ay . 
1 hol tu' common. ſtocks for a witch. 7! | 


d bngice owſ Par magna erod his pre unle& be 


tend to ſet him wron 15 dcke on "Educ. 

** the 19 abſolute and irrefif ible power Jet w on hawk the 
the idea is likely to fink the deeper, Locke. 
en he has once choſen. it, it raiſe Inte that pro TY 2 


b XXX. 1. , b gives him uneafinefs Which e his Will, and 
He that teedived his teltithpny, Rath el i his ſeal, that God + At work in purſuit, of his choice, on all becaſions. ao 1 2 | 
a, true. + ub a * ei: "Fobn, aii. 33-, his river, N Lu 
. They have Jet" her a bech inthe m midat of of the Hann 2When Nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, ' - W927 DP 5 
| mh ̃ . 16 Quench' d We dite flame thet gt the — | awe Aalen 


00 fe: them in me firmament, to e ap the earth. 


A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to ſet ade one half 


5 Cen. ls Ins 1 the day to think of each other. Audiſen. 
She fot the bar that cauſe all my pain; . FVoobr fortunes. place you far above the neceſſity of learning, 
One gift refuſed, makes all their bounty nm. Dt den. - dub nothing can /et you above the ornament of it. Felton. 


The lives of the reyealers may be juſtly en nough /2t er, T heir firſt movement and impreſſe 


zgainſt the revelation, to find w ether they agree. | Atterbury. \" 


ed motions demand the im- 
pulſe of an alrnighty hand to ſet them a going. Obeyne. 


(2) They thought the very* drſtuitBajrce of things efbliſhed + That the wheels were but ſmall, may be gueſſed from a cuſ- 


an hire fufficient to ſet them on work: © Hooker. 
That man chat ſits within a Monarch” ber, 15 N 
- Would he abuſe the count'nantd of the king, g 


Alack ! what miſchiefs might he ſe: abroach Tel. £3 Shak 


Our princely general, = 
Will give you audience; and eln 

It ſhaſl appear that yout demands are ſuſt, 

You ſhalLenjoy them. ; 3 ey" ry thing, /t fk 
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That might ſo much as think you enemies. Shatefs. , 


This preſent enterprize*ſet off his head, don 
I do not think a braver SE” £1 


Is now alive. © © 5105 oF e flow: 18 
Ve cauſed every man nis ſervant, whom. he had Jet at liberty, 


to return. Jie. xxxiv. 16. 
Every ſabbath ye mall ſet it in order. 0 Ley. xxiv. 8. 
I am come to ſet a man at variance againſt his father. . Mat. 


Thou ſhalt pour out into all thoſe veſſels, and. ſet aſide that 


which is full. 2 Kinge, iv. 4. 
Tue beauty of his ornament he ſe id majeſty, but they made 
images; therefore have T /zt it far from them. "1199 


The gates of thy land mall be ſet wide open. * Nah. ili. 
The fathers have eaten a ſour grape, and the children 8 . 


are ſet on edge. Jer. xxxi. 20. 
The ſhipping might be ſet on work by fiſhing, by tran ſporta- 
tions from port to port. acon. 


This wheel ſet on going, did pour a war upon the Venetians 


with ſuch a tempeſt, as Padua and Trevigi were taken from 


them. Bacon. 
That this may be done with the more advantage, ſome hours 


muſt be ſet apart for this examination. tþpa. 
Finding the river fordable at the _ of the bridges he ſet 


over his horſe. Hayward. 
By his aid aſpiring | * 
To ſet himſelf in glory above his peers. Milton. I 


Equal ſucceſs had ſet theſe champions high, 


And both reſolv'd to conquer or to die. Waller. 

Nothing renders a man ſo inconſiderable ; for it ſets him above 
the meaner ſort of company, and makes him intolerable to the 
beitet Gow. of the 7. 
Some are reclaimed by puniſhment, and ſome are ſet right by 


good nature. L' Eftrange. 
The fire was form'd, "ſhe ſets the kettle on, Dryden. 
Leda's preſent came, OED | 
To ruin Troy, and ſet the world on flame. Dryden. 
Set calf betimes to ſchool, and let him de | 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry. Wo | Dryden. 
Over labour'd with fo long a courſe, | | 
*Tis time to ſet at eaſe the ſmoking herſe. Dryden. 
The puniſh*d crime ſhall ſet my ſoul at eaſe, | 
And murm'ring manes of my friend appeaſe, Dryden. 
Es Jove call'd in haſte | | 
The fon of Maia with ſevere decree, + - Wray oh 
Jo kill the keeper, and to ſet her free. - Dryden. 


If ſuch a tradition were at any time endeavoured eu be ſet on 
foot, it is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt: gain enter- 
tainment. T1 "Th . Tillotſon. L 


When the Faber looks is on the child, every body elſe 
ſhould put on the ame coldneſs, till forgivenels aſked, and a 


*. reformation of his fault has why him right again, and 1 


him to his former —  Tocie on Educ, 


* : 
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if it be fown, will degenerate. 


tom they! haye of taking them off, and ſetting them on. Poe. 


ge frequent im ſetiing ſuch cauſes at work, whoſe effects you 


deſire to know. Watts. 
( 3.) Struck with the Gght, inanimate ſhe ſeems, 
Set at her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs. , Garth. 


(4.) Hexeon the prompter falls to flat railing in the bittereſt 
terms ; which the gentleman with. a ſet geſture and countenance 


ſtilh ſoberly related, until the ordinary, driven at laſt into a mad 


rage, was fain to Ive 1 Carew, 
The town of Bern has handſome e planted, at /r 


q diſtances, from one end of the ſtreets to the other, Aaddiſ. 


(.) In court they determine the king's good by his defires, 

WES is a kind of, ting the ſun by the dial. , - Suckling, 
God bears a different reſpect to places ſet apart and conſe. 

crated to his worthip, to what he bears to places deſigned, to 


common uſes. South. 


Our palates grow into a liking of the ſeaſoning and cookery, 
which by cuſtom they are ſet to. Locke. 


lle rules the church” s bleſt dominions, 


And ſets men's faith by his opinions. Nei Prior. 
Againſt experience he believes, | 
He afgues againſt demonſtration; 5 
Pleas d when his reaſon he deceives, | 
And ſets his judgment by his paſſion. | Prior. 
(6.) Set thy own ſongs, and ſing them to thy lute. Dryd. 
Grief he tames that fetters it in verſe ; 
But when I have done ſo, | 
Some man, his art or voice to ſhow, 
Doth /et and ſing my pain ; 
And by delighting many, frees again 
Grief, * 21 ver e did reſtrain. Donne. 
I had one day ſet the hundredth palm, and was ſinging the 
firſt line, in order to put the congregation into the tune. Heck. 
( 7.) Whatſoever fruit uſeth to be ſet upon a root or a flip, 
Bacon's * Hiſt. 
I proſtrate fell, 5 
To ſhrubs and plants my vile Arbon paid, 


And ſet the bearded leek to which I pray'd. Prior, 
868.) As with ſtars, their bodies all 
And wings were ſet with eyes. c | Milton, 
High on their heads, with jewels richly /et, 
Each. lady wore a radiant coronet. __ Dryaen, 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and on this tis fet with 
* round the point. VWPpoo. lav. 


9.) Can honour ſet to a leg? no.: or an arm ? no: honour 
nach no ſxill in ſurgery then? no. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Conſidering what an orderly life IJ had led, I only command- 
ed that my arm and leg ſhould be ſet, and my body anointed 
with oil. Herbert. 
The fragure was of both the focils of the left leg: he had 


been in great pain from the time of the ſetting. Viſem. 


Credit is gained by courſe of time, and ſeldom recovers a 
ſtrain; but if broken, is never well ſet again. Temple. 
(10. ) Set your affection on things above; not on things on the 
earth. Col. iii. 2. 
Tbey mould ot their. hope. in God, and not forget his works. 
Eſ. Inxvili. 7. 
Beesuſt Entencb againſt. an evil work is not executed 1 
ly, the heart of men is fully ſet in them to do evil. Eccl. 
Some I found wond'rous harſh, Who” £ 
RR proud, et on 92 and d fit. * Mita, 
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"Thus overfond on that which is not thine, Milton. 
When we are well, our hearts ure fett.. 
0 Which way we care not, to be rich or great. Denbam. 


Our hearts are ſo much ſet upon the value of the benefits re- 


ceived, that we never think of the beſtower; L Eſtrange. 


TDheſe bubbles of the ſhalloweſt, emptieſt ſorrow, 
Which children vent for toys, and women rain 


For any trifle their fond hearts are ſet on. Dryden and Lee. 
Should we ſet our hearts only upon theſe things, and be able 

to taſte no pleaſure but what is ſenſual, we mult be extremely 
miſerable when we come unto the other world, becauſe we ſhould 
meet with nothing to entertain ourſelves-. Tillotfon. 


No ſooner is one action diſpatched, which we are ſet upon, but 


another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work; + ; ./ Locke, 
Minds, altogether. ſet on trade and profit, often contract a 
certain narrowneſs of temper. c Addiſon. 


Men take an RR pleaſure in difappointing us in what 
{ 


our hearts are molt ſet upon. Addiſon; Spectator. 


An Engliſhman, who, has any degree of reflection, cannot be 
better awakened to a ſenſe of religion in general, than by ob- 


ſerving how the minds of all mankind are ſet upon this important 
point, and how every nation is attentive to the great buſineſs of 
their being. 


in wiſdom and knowledge. | 

(11.) We may ſtill doubt whether the Lord, in ſuch indifte- 
rent ceremonies as thoſe whereof we diſpute, did frame his people 
of ſet purpoſe unto any utter diſſimilitude with Egyptians, or 
with any other nation. 8 Hooker. 


He remembers only the name of Conon, and forgets the other 


on /et purpole, to thew-his country ſwain was no great ſcholar, 
; ee Dryden. 

(12.) Of all helps for due performance of this ſervice, the 
greateſt is that very ſet and ſtanding order itſelf, which, framed 
with common advice, hath for matter and form preſcribed what- 
ſoever is herein publickly done. | | Hooker. 
It pleaſed the king to fend me, and I ſet him a time. Neh.u. 
He ſetieth an end to darkneſs, and ſearcheth out all perfection. 

| | | Job, xxviii. 3. 

In ſtudies, Whatſoever a man commandeth upon himſelf, let 
him /e? hours for it; but whatſoever is agreeable to his nature, 
let him take no care for any ſet times: for his thoughts will fly 
to it of themſelves, ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs or ſtudies 
will ſuffice, Bacon, 


For uſing ſet and preſcribed forms, there is no doubt but that 


 wholſome words, being known, are apteſt to excite judicious 
and fervent affections. King Charles, 


His ſced, when is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head, Milton, 
Though ſet form of prayer be an abomination, 
| Set forms of petitions find great approbation. Denham. 


Set places and ſet hours are but parts of that worſhip we owe. 

| | ___ Foath, 

That law cannot keep men from taking more uſe than you ſet, 
the want of money being that alone which regulates its price, 
will appear, if we conſider how hard it is to ſet a price upon 
unneceſſary commodities ; but how impoſſible it is to ſet a rate 


upon victinals in a time of famine, Locke. 
Cet him ſuch ataſk, to be done in ſuch a time. Locke. 
Take ſet times of meditating on what is future. Atterbury. 


Should a man go about, with never ſo ſet ſtudy and deſign, 


to deſcribe ſuch a natural form of the year as that which is at 


preſent eſtabliſhed, he could ſcarcely ever do it in ſo few words 
that were ſo fit. FE Woodward. 
(13.) Am I a ſea, or a whale, that thou ſetteſ a watch over 
me? 5 | Fob, vii. 12. 
As in the ſubordinations of government the king is offended 
by any inſults to an inferior magiſtrate, ſo the ſovereign ruler of 
the univerſe is affronted by a breach of allegiance to thoſe whom 
he has e us” +7 Addiſon. 
(14.) Thang the variety of my reading, I /et before me 
many examples oth of ancient and later times. | 
- Reject not then what offer d means: who knows 
But God hath ſet before us, to return thee 


Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe? : Milton. | 
Long has my ſoul defir'd this time and place, n 
J 0 ſet before ywur fight your glorious race. Dryden. 


* * 


x. : And the whole fable-in the mantle glow'd. 


A WER | Addiſon. 
Lam much concerned when I ſee young gentlemen of fortune 

ſo wholly ſet upon pleaſures, that they neglect all improvements 
Addiſon. 


Bacon. © 
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A ſpacious veil from bis broad ſhoulders fle, 
That ſer th' unhappy Phaeton to view : 168 364 ; 


The ing chariot and the ſeeds it ſhew'd, Nile 

| a : | a  Addifen. 
— When his fortune ſets before him all , 
pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wilt, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. Addiſon Cato. 
He ſupplies his not appearing in the preſent ſcene of action, 


by ſetting his character before us, and continually forcing his | 
_ patience, prudence, and valour upon our obſervation. 


1 (15:) All that can be done is to ſet the thing before men, 


Broome. 


to offer it to their choice. 
16.) = Be you contented Thr PRELA 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at nought ? „ 
To pluck down juſtice from your 4 70 bench? Shateſp. 
The back wardneſs parents ſhew in divulging their faults, - will 
make them ſet a greater value on theit credit themſelves, and 


Tillotſon. 


teach them to be the more careful to preſerve the good opinion 


of others. | | Locke. 
If we act by ſeveral broken views, and will not only be virtu- 
ous, but wealthy, 5 and every thing that has a value ſe: 
upon it by the world, we ſhall live and die in miſery. Addiſon. 
Have I not ſet at nought my noble birth, 
A ſpotleſs fame, and an unblemiſh'd race, 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue ? 
My prodigality has giv'n thee all; Rowve's Jane Shere. 
Though the ſame ſun, with all diffubve rays, 
Bluſh in the roſe and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 


And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. 
(17.) What ſad diforders play begets ! 
Deſp' rate and mad, at length he /ets 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore. Prior. 


 (18.) Who ſets me elſe? I'll throw at all. Saleb. R. II. 
(19.) Think fo vaſt a treaſure as your ſon 
Too great for any private man's poſſeſſion; 
And him too rich a jewel to be ſet | | 
In vulgar metal or vulgar uſe. Dryden. 
He may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſet precious ſtones; Locke. 
(20.) Thoſe who raiſe popular murmurs and difcontents 
againſt his majeſty's government, that they find ſo very few and 
ſo very improper occaſions.for them, ſhew how hard they are ſet 
in this particular, repreſent the bill as a grievance. Addijon. 
(21.) The proud have laid a ſnare for me, they have ſef gins. 
4 | | . Pjalms, 
(22.) Unto thy brother thou ſhalt not lend upon uſury, that 
the Lord may bleſs thee in all that thou ſetteſt thine hand to. 


® i Sk f Deut. 
With whate'er gall thou ſet , thyſelf to write, 


— 


Thy inoffenſive ſatires never bite. Dryden. 


(23.) I will et mine eyes upon chem for good, and bring 


them again to this land. Jer. xxiv. 6. 
Joy ſalutes me when I /et | 

My bleſt eyes on Amoret. Walter. 

(24.) There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man; 

for ſuch an one ſetteth his own ſoul to ſale. 

(25.) Aſter it was framed, and ready to be ſe? together, he 

was, with infinite labour and charge, carried by land with-camels, 


through that hot and ſandy country. - Knolles. 
(26.) Cœnus has betray'd Ws | 
The bitter truths that our looſe court upbraid x | 
Your friend was ſet upon you for a ſpy, | 
And on his witneſs. you are doom'd to die. r 
( 27.) Will you ſet your wit to a fool's ? Shakeſp. - 


(30.) They ſhould make them play-games, er endeavour it, 
and /et themſelves about it. PIT | AF 
(31.3 The king of Babylon ſet himſelf againft. Jeruſalem, 

| | N £44k Exzchiel.. 

The devil hath reaſon. to /et himſelf againſ it; for nothing 
is more deſtructive to him than a ſoul armed with, prayer, 
e | g 4 Du pa. 


There ſhould be ſuch a being as aſſiſis us againſt our worlt 
enemies, .and comforts us under our ſharpeſt f 
all other things ſet themſelves agoinft us, 


ufferings, when 


Tillotſon. 


© (32.) This perifhing of the world in a deluge is ſet againſl, or 
compared with, the periſhing of the world in the conflagration. 
1 HBarnels Theory of the Earth, 
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Pope, | 


Eccluſ. x. 9. 


Locke. 
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| NN as ſurprizes rather than encounters. 


to know the truth, and yield to that. 


ſet down. | 


the Venetians. 


B'ET 


(g.) They highly commended his forwardneſs, and all other 
matters for that time ſer ahnt. | 

+ (34+) Set your kmghthood and your ſoldierſhip qr, and give 
me leave to tell you that you lie in your throat. 


| | Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
In 1585 followed the 
Carliſle ; in the which I /e? ade the taking of St. Jago _ St. 
8 * ac. 

My higheſt intereſt is not to be deceived about theſe matters; 
therefore, ſetting a/ide all other confiderations, I will endeavour 
Tillotſon. 
(35.) I'll look into the pretenſions of each, and ſhew upon 


what ground tis that I embrace that of the deluge, and ſet a/ide 
all the reſt. f Ne 


Woodward's 
No longer now does my negle&ed mind 

Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find: 

Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, 

To taſte the true, or ſet the falſe a/ide. Prior. 

(36. ) Several innovations, made to the detriment of the Eng- 


at. Hift. 


liſh merchant, are now intirely ſet a/ide. Addiſon. 
There may be 
Reaſons of ſo much pow'r and cogent force, 
As may ev'n ſet a/ide this right of birth: 
If ſons have rights, yet f 1 have em too. Rowe. 


He ſhows what abſurditigs follow upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
and the greater thoſe abſurdities are, the more ſtrongly do they 
evince the falſity of that ſuppoſition from whence they flow, and 
conſequently the truth of the doctrine ſet afide by that ſuppoſition. 

he Atterbury. 

(37-) David behaved himſelf more wiſely than all, fo that his 
name was much ſet by. | 1 Sam. xviii. 30, 

(33.) You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations might nof, 
by the law of nature, have been ſubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral vritue z though the propagation of the 
faith, whereof we ſhall ſpeak in the proper place, were ſet by, 
and not made part of the caſe. 12 Bacon. 

(39.) They have ſer down, that a roſe ſet by garlick is 
ſweeter, becauſe the more fetid juice goeth into the garlick. 
e Dove? OE: | Bacon, 

Some rules were to be ſet down for the government of the army. 

| Clarendon. 

The reaſons that led me into the meaning which prevailed on 
my mind, are ſet down. | Locke. 

An eminent inſtance of this, to ſhew what uſe can do, I ſhall 
| Locke. 

I ſhall ſet down an account of a diſcourſe I chanced to have 
with one of theſe rural ſtateſmen. Addiſon. 


(40.) Let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more than 


1s ſet donon for them. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Every man, careful of virtuous converſation, ffudious of 


ſcripture, and given unto any abſtinence in diet, was ſet down 


in his calendar of ſuſpected Priſcilianiſts. Hooker. 
| Take „ 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, ſince thou know'ſt 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs. Shakeſþ. Coriolanus. 


I cannot forbear ſetting down the beautiful deſcription Clau- 
dian has made of a wild beaſt, 3 brought from the woods, 
and making its frſt appearance in a full amphitheatre. Addiſon. 

(41.) Finding him ſo reſolutely ſet down, that he was neither 
by fair nor foul means, but only by force, to be removed out of 
his town, he incloſed the fame round. Knolles_ 

(42.) This law we may name eternal, being that order which 


God before all others hath ſet down with himſelf, for himſelf to 


do all things by. Hooker. 
43+ — My willing love, a 
The rather by theſe arguments of * | | 
Set forth,in your purſuit, Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


The poems, which have been ſo ill ſer forth under his name, 


are as he firſt writ them. | Waller. 
(44+) Our merchants, to their great charges, ſet forth fleets 


to deſcry the ſeas. - 7 TW 


The Venetian admiral had a fleet of ſixty gallies, ſet forth b 
©  Kmnolles's Hiftory of the T. wks, 
(45.) As for words to ſet forth ſuch lewdneſs, it is not hard 


for them to give a goodly and painted thew thereunto, borrowed 
| Spenſer. 


even from the praiſes proper to virtue. 


Molle. clining to white. 


proſperous expedition of Drake and 


the work of ſalvation. 


Whereas it is commonly ſet forth 


. : 1 Brown's Vulg. Err. 
So little have theſe falſe colours diſhonoured painting, that 


they have only ſerved. to ſet forth her praiſe, and to her 
—_ further known. 72 a 2 


( (46-) Up higher to the plain, where we'll ſet forth | 1 
In beſt appointment all our regiments. - 
(47.) To render our errours more monſtrous, and what'unto 


a miracle ſets forth the patience of God, he hath endeavoured to 


make the world believe he was God himſelf. Brown. 
To ſet forth great things by ſmall. Milton. 
The two humours of a chearful truſt in providence, and a 


_ ſuſpicious diffidence of it, are very well ſet forth here for our 


inſtruction L' Eftrange. 
When poor Rutilus ſpends all his wort, 
In hopes of ſetting one good dinner forth, | 
*T'is downright madneſs. Dryden's Juvenal. 


 (48.) They yield that reading may ſet foravard, but not begin 
Amongſt them there are not thoſe helps which others have, 
to ſet them forward in the way of life. Hooker. 


In the external form of religion, ſuch things as are apparently 


or can be ſufficiently proved effectual, and generally fit to ſet 
forward godlineſs, either as betokening the greatneſs of God, 


or as beſeeming the dignity of religion, or as concurring with 


celeſtial impreſſions in the minds of men, may be reverently 
thought of. 5 | | Hooker, 
They mar my path, they ſet forward my calamity. ' Job. 
Dung or chalk, applied ſeaſonably to the roots of trees, doth 
ſet them forwards. | l Bacen's Nat. Hift. 


'(49.) If you pleaſe to aſſiſt and ſet me in, I will recollect my- 
ſelf. 88 | 


(50.) Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to /et it of- 
The prince put thee into my ſervice for no other reaſon than 


to ſet me oF. | Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Negle& not the examples of thoſe that have carried themſelves 


ill in the ſame place; not to ſer off thyſelf by taxing their me- 


mory, but to direct thyſelf what to avoid. Bacon. 
May you be happy, and your ſorrows palt 
Set of thoſe joys I wiſh may ever laſt. Waller. 


The figures of the groupes muſt contraſt each other by their 
ſeveral poſitions: thus in a play ſome characters muſt be raiſed 
to oppoſe others, and to ſet them . Dryden. 

The men, whoſe hearts. are aimed at, are the occahon that 
one part of the face lies under a kind of diſguiſe, while the 
other is ſo much ſet oF, and adorned by ihe owner. 


the beſt advantage: they are always gay and ſprightly, and ſet 
of the worſt faces with the beſt airs. a. Addi ſon. 
The general good ſenſe and worthineſs of his character, 
makes his friends obſerve theſe little ſingularities as foils, that 
rather ſet of than blemiſh his good qualities. Addy. 
The work will never take, if it is not /et of with proper 
ſcenes. | DT Addiſon. 
Claudian ſets of his deſcription of the Eridanus with all the 
poetical ſtories. . Addiſon on Italy. 


(51.) You had either never attempted this change, ſet on with 
hope, or never diſcovered it, ſtopt with deſpair. Sidney, 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 3 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was caſt; and even now he ſpake PR: 
Iago ſet him on. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
Thou, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wife to this. Shakeſp. 
Baruch ſetteth thee an againſt us, to deliver us unto the Chal- 
deans, | | Jer. xliii. 3. 


He ſhould be thought to be mad, or ſet on and employed by : 


his own or the malice of other men to abuſe the duke. 
Clarendon. 
oſition ſits 


— In "PP was 6h darn! | 
Grim death, my ſon and foe, ' who ſets them on. Milton. 


Shakefſp. K. John. 


Collier. 


Shakeſp. H. IV. 


Addiſon. 
Their women are perfect miſtreſſes in ſhewing themſelves to 


green or yellow, it is in- 


Dryden s Du Freſno. 3 


The vengeance of God, and the indignation: of men, will | 


join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, when backed with 
greatneſs and ſet on by miſinformation, South Sermons. 


Tue ſkill uſed in dreſſing up power, will ſerve only to give 
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fet men on the more eagerly to ſcramble? ? TLocle. 
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pyrate, and taken. | Dy 
f one hundred ſhips there came ſcarce thirty to work: . how- 


1 
2 


A prince's court introduces a kind of luxury, that ſets every 
particular perſon tn making a higher figure than is conſiſtent 
with his revenue. 1 | Addiſon. 
 (52.) There you miſſing me, I was taken up by pyrates, 
who putting me under board priſoner, preſently ſet upon another 


: ſhip, and maintaining a long fight, in the end put them all to the 


word. . | TX l i Sidney. 
* . Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark: : 
Hes almoſt ſlain, and Rodorigo dead. Sbaleſp. Othello. 


So other foes may /et uon our back. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. | 
. 21 25 44 - be ſuppoſed innate ; it being impoſſible that men ſhould, without 


Alphonſus, captain of another of the galleys, ſuffering his 
men to ſtraggle too far into the land, was /et upon by a 3 
: 9 nolles. 


* 


deit with them, and ſuch as came daily in, we ſet ufon them, and 


evil by this which I now ſuffer. Taylor. 
When once I am et upon, twill be too late to be whetting 


gave them the chace. Bacon's War with Spain. 


If I had been ſet upon by villains, I would have redeemed that 


when I ſhould be fighting. | 
Whey ſome rival power invades a right, 
Flies ſet on flies, and turtles turtles fight. Garth's Diſtenſ. 
(53.) Set on thy wife t obſerve. Shakeſt. Othello. 

' (54+) It becomes a true lover to have your heart more ſet un 


I'Eſirange. 


her good than your own, and to bear a tenderer reſpect to her 
honour than your ſatis faction. Sidney. 


(55.) The reſt, unable to ſerve any longer, or willing to fall 


to thrift, ſhould be placed in part of the lands by them won, at 


* 


nothing can become. | | 
(59-) The Venetians pretend they could ſet out, in caſe of 


galeaſſes. 
(60.) Barbaroſſa, in his diſcourſes concerning the conqueſt of 


better rate than others, to whom the ſame ſhall be ſet out. 
| Stenſer. 


The ſquaring of a man's thoughts to the lot that providence 


has ſet out for him is a bleſſing. L' Eftrange. 


(56.) I will uſe no other authority than that excellent procla · 


mation ſet out by the king in the firſt year of his reign, and an- 
nexed before the book of Common Prayer. Bacon. 
If all ſhould be ſet out to the world by an angry whig, the 
conſequence mult be a "confinement of our friend for ſome 
months more to his garret, Swift. 


(57.) Time and place, taken thus for determinate portions of 
thoſe infinite abyſſes of ſpace and duration, ſet out, or ſuppoled 


to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by known boundaries, have 
each a twofold acceptation, | . | Locke. 
(58.) An ugly woman, in a rich habit ſet out with jewels, 


great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a. hundred gallies, and ten 
5 | Addiſon on Italy. 


Atrick, ſet him out as a molt fit inſtrument for ſubduing the 


kingdom of Tunis. 


cauſe they ſuppoſed the gods to be like them. Stilling fleet... 
Statues were ſet uß to all thoſe who had made themſelves emi- 
nent for any noble action. 5 


muſt uſe. 


| 70 ; Knolles.. 
I could fe? out that beſt fide of Luther, which our author, in 
the picture he has given us of him, has thrown into ſhade, that 


he might place a ſappoſed deformity more in view. Atterbury. © 


 (6x.) Thoſe very reaſons ſet out how heinous his fin was. 


9 5 | n Atterbu 
(62.) There are many excellent inſtitutions of charity hedy | 
et up, and. which deſerve all manner of encouragement, parti- 


cularly thoſe which relate to the careful and pious education of 


poor children. Atterbury's Sermons. 


(63.) Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the maid, 
Set up themſelves, and drove a ſep'rate trade. Pee. 
(64.) Their ancient habitations they neglect, 
And ſet up new; then, if the echo like not 


In ſuch a room, they pluck down thoſe; Ben, Jobuſ. Catil. 


Jacob took the ſtone, that he had for his pillow, and /ef it up 


for a pillar, . Sen. xxviii. 18. 


Such delight hath God in | 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchſafes 


Among them to ſet up his tabernacle. Milton's Wa Loft. | 


Images were not ſet up or worſhipped among the heathens, be- 


Dryden, 
I hall ſhew you how to ſe# up a forge, and what tools you 


ing 42.1 n 14) ane”, gd 8 | | 
natural ambition: what can this do but | 
e, With- hold the r- and 5 1p the head. Pape. 

I 


could be ſet up againſt mortality. f 


Dryden. ' 


of his age. 


Moon t Mech, Exer,- 


e 163 one vs 
Patrons, who ſneak-from living worth to dead, 


'(65.) He was ſkilful enough to have lived ſtill, if oy - 


| akeſp. 
I'll tranſlate the kingdom from the houſe of Saul, and ſet up 


the throne of David over Iſrael. # Sam. ii. 10. 


Of thoſe that lead theſe parties, if you could take off the major 


number, the leſſer would govern ; nay, if you could take off all, 
they would ſet uh one, and follow him. | | Suckling, 


Homer took all occaſions of ſetting up his own countrymen the 


' Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs, Dryden. 


(66.) Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it cannot 


ſhame or fear, ſerenely break a rule which they could not but 
evidently know that God had ſet up. i Locke. 
(67.) He hath taken me by my neck, ſhaken me to pieces, and 
ſet me up for his mark, Wee Jausob, xvi. 12. 
Scarecrows are ſet up to keep birds from corn and fruit. Bacon. 
Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 
And ſhows thee in the faireſt point of light, is 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. Addiſon. 
(68.) Whilſt we ſet uß our hopes here, we do not fo ſeriouſly, 
as we ought, conſider that God has provided another and better 
place for us. LIE Ng Wake. 
(69.) My right eye itches, ſome good luck is near; | 
Perhaps my Ari may appear; | | 
Pl et uþ ſuch a note as ſhe ſhall hear. Dryden. 
(70.) The authors that ſet up this opinion were not themſelves: 


ſatisfied with it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


(71.) In a ſoldier's life there's honour to be got, and one 
lucky hit ſets up a man for ever. L' Eftrange.. 


To Ser. wv. . 1. To fall below the horizon, as the ſun 


at evening. 2, To be fixed hard. 3. To be extinguiſh- 


ed or darkened, as the ſun at night. 4. To fit muſick to 
words. 5. To become not fluid; to concrete. 6. To 


begin a journey, 7. To put one's ſelf into any ſtate or 
poſture of removal. 8. To catch birds with a dog that 
ſets them, that is, lies down and points them out ; and. 
with a large net. 9. To plant, not fow. 10. It is com- 
monly uſed in converſation for „it, which, though un- 
doubtedly barbarous, is ſometimes found in authors. 11. 
To apply one's ſelf. 12. Ze Ser about, To fall to; to 
begin. 13. Ta SET ix. To become ſettled in a particu- 


lar flate, 14. To SET en or upon. To begin a march, 


journey, or enterprize. 15. To: SET on. To make an 
attack. 16. To SET out, To have beginning. 17. To 
SET out. To begin a journey, or courſe. 18. To Ser 
out. To begin the world. 19. To Ser 0. To apply 
himſelf to. 20. 7 SET p. To begin a trade openly. 
21. To SET up. To begin a ſcheme of life. 22. 70 8E 
2p. To profeſs publickly. | 

(1.) The ſun was et. | Gen. xxviii. 11. 
Whereas the ſetting of the pleiades and ſeven ſtars is deſigned 
the term of Autumn. and the beginning of Winter, unto ſome 


| latitudes theſe ſtars do never ſet. Braun Fug. Err. 
That fun once ſet, a thouſand meaner ſtars. | 
Gaye a dim light to violence and wars. Maller. 
Now the latter watch of waſting night,  * 8 
And ſetting ſtars, to kindly reſt invite. Dryden . u. 
Not Acer billows beat the Libyan main, 15 | 


When pale Orion. /e in wintry rain, I, 
Then ſtand theſe troops. 8 Dryden s An, 
| My eyes no object met, 5 f . 
But diſtant ſkies that in the ocean er.. Dryden s Ind, Emp. 
Ihe Julian eagles here their wings diſplay, N 
And there like ſetting ſtars the Decn lay. ._ Garth. 
( 2.) A gathering and ſerring of the ſpirits together to reſiſt, 
maketh the teeth to 4 hard one againſt another. Bacon. 
(3.) Ahijah could not ſee; for his eyes were ſet, by reaſon 
| | ts I Kings, xiv. 4. 
(4.) That I might ſing it, madam, to a tune, 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſet. 3 
—— As little dy ſuch toys as may be poſſible. Sbaleſp. 
('5-) That fluid ſubſtance in a few minutes begins to ſet, as. 


the tradeſmen ſpeak; thatis, to exchange its fluidity for firmneſs. 
. ql. 
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And olemnly ſee him ſet on to London. 
on Wedneſday next, Harry, thou Malt 
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ſouthern monſoon began to /et in. 
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* NF 
On Thurſday we ourſelyes will march. 4 +... Shakeſþ. 
The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene | 
Is now tranſported to Southampton. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
(7.) The faithleſs pirate ſoon will ſet to ſe, ; 


And bear the royal virgin far away. _. Tok Dryden. 
— When Jer he forward? eee Ay 
— He is near at hand. | Dryden's Ind.” Emp. 


He with forty of his gallies, in moſt warlike manner appoint- 


ed, {et forward with Solyman's ambaſſador towards Conſtanti- 


le. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
(8.) When I go a hawking or /etting, I think myſelf be- 


holden to him that aſſures me, that in ſuch a field there is a covey | 


of partridges. | Boyle. 
(9+) In gard'ning neer this rule forget, © | 
To ſow dry, and ſet wet. | Old Proverb. 


(10.) If they /et down before's, fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. TR Sbaleſp. 
( 11.) It he ſets induſtriouſly and ſincerely to perform the 
commands of Chriſt, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
ſhall prove ſucceſsful to him. | Hammond. 
* 2.) We find it moſt hard to convince them, that it is ne- 
ceſſary now, at this very preſent, to ſet about it: we are thought 
a little too hot and haſty, when. we preſs wicked men to leave 
their fins to-day, as long as they have ſo much time before them 
to do it in. | Calamy's Sermons. 


How prepoſterous is it, never to ſet about works of charity, 


whilit we ourſelves can ſee them performed? Atterbury. 
(13.) When the weather was ſet in to be very bad, I have 


taken a whole day's journey to ſee a gallery furniſhed by great 


maſters. Addiſon, Speckator. 
As November ſet in with keen froſts, ſo they continued 
through the whole of that month, without any other alteration 
than freezing with more or leis ſeverity, as the winds changed. 
* Ellis's Voyage. 
A ſtorm accordingly happened the following day; for a 
Gulliver's Travels. 
I — Be't your charge 
To ſee perform'd the tenor of our word: * 
Set on. | | Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
He that would ſenouſly. ſet ufon the ſearch of truth, ought to 
prepare his mind with a love of it. | ocke. 
The underſtanding would preſently obtain the knowledge it is 
about, and then ſet o ſome new inquiry. . 
15.) Hence every leader to his charge; IEEE 
For on their anſwer we will ſet on them. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
(16.) If any inviſible caſualty there be, it is queſtionable 
whether its activity only ſet out at our nativity, and began not 
rather in the womb. | © Broawn's Vuls, Err. 
(17.) At their ſetting out they muſt have their commiſſion 


from the king. | Bacon. 
I ſhall put you in mind where you promiſed to ſet out, or begin 
your firſt ſtage. | Hammond. 


Me thou think'ſt not flow, 3 

Who ſince the morning- hour ſet out from heav n, 

Where God reſides, and ere mid-day arriy'd | | 

In Eden. Milton's Par. Loft. 
My foul then mov'd the quicker pace; 

Your's firſt /et out, mine reach'd her m the race. Dryden. 


Theſe doctrines, laid down for foundations of any ference, 


were called principles, as the beginnings. from which we muſt 


ſet out, and look no farther back wards. Locke. 
He that ſets out upon weak legs will not only go farther, but - 


grow ſtronger too, than one who with firm limbs only fits ſtill. 


; 6 | Locke. 
For theſe reaſons I ſhall ſet out for London to-morrow. 
Look no more on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his 
_ ſetting out for eternity. bs Addiſon, 
| — The dazzling luſtre to abate, Get 
He ſet not out in all his pomp and ſtate, _ | 23 
Clad in the mildeſt lightning. g Addiſon. 


If we flacken-our arms, and drop our oars, we ſhall be hur- 
ried back to the place from whence we firſt ſet out, Addiſon. 
(18.) He, at his firſt ſetting out, threw himſelf into court. 
: | ; | . Addiſon. 
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the ſame time in the ground. 
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. Eugenio [et 0 | 
time with Coru 


es. 
we, whether it go not againſt the hair with them to 8 * to any 
thing elſe, "2 "Government of the Tongue. 


„ We have ſtock enough to ſet up" with, capable of mH. 
nite adyancement, and yet no le 


of total decay. F 
It Decay of 'Piety. 


1 


{s capable 


A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be fplit, 
yet he ſaves his cargo; has. ſomething left towards ſerting up 


again, and ſo is in capacity of 1 benefit not, only 
from his on induſtry, but the friendſhip” of others 
: FER Government of the Tongue 

This habit of writing and diſcourſing was acquired during my 


apprenticeſhip in London, and a long reſidence there after I had 


et up for myſelf. F 4 © © Swift. 
(21.) Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, /etting ub for 
himſelf after the death of his maſter, perſuaded. his principal 
officers to lend him great ſums; after which they were 447 to 
follow him for their o] ſecurity. Arbuibnot. 
A ſevere treatment might tempt them to /e? up for a republick 

| Addiſon on Italy. 


.(22.) Scow'ring the watch grows out of faſhion wit; 


Now we ſet up for tilting in the pit. Dryden. 


Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, 
Who gorge themſelves with man, 2 
Set up to teach humanity, and give, ts Kb AN 
By their example, rules for us to live? Dryder's Juvenal. 
Thoſe who have once made their court to thoſe miſtreſſes with- 
out portions, the muſes, are never like to ſet uþ for fortunes, 
| | | Pope. 
It is found by experience, that thoſe men who ſet up for — 4 
lity, without regard to religion, are generally but virtuous in 


part. - Swift. 
SET. part. adj, [from the verb.] Regular; not lax; made 


in conſequence of ſome formal rule. 
—— Rude am I in my ſpeech, | n 
And little bleſs'd with the /ef phraſe of peace. Shak. Oth. 
Th' indictment of the good lord Haſtings, | 
In a ſet hand fairly is ingroſs'd, Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
He would not perform that ſervice by the hazard of one ſer 
battle, but by dallying off the time. a Knolles. 
Set ſpeeches, and a formal tale, ak | 
With none but ſtateſmen and grave fools prevail. Dryden. 
In ten ſet battles have we driv'n back TN 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth. © Dryden. 
What we hear in converſation has this general advantage over 
ſet diſcourſes, that in the latter we are apt to attend more to the 


beauty and elegance of the compoſure than to the matter deli- 


vered. Rogers. 


Sgr. 2. /. [from the verh.] 1. A number of things faited 


to each other; things conſidered as related to each other; 
a number of things of which one cannot-convemently, be 
ſeparated from the reſt. 2. Any thing not ſown, but put 
in a ſtate of ſome growth into the ground. 3. The appa- 


rent fall of the ſun, or other bodies of heaven, below the 


horizon. 4. A wager at dice. 5. A game. 
(2. ) Senfations and paſhons ſeem to depend upon a particular 
ſet of motions. 158 6.049% tr: Catfer. 
All corpuſcles of the ſame ſet or kind agree in every thing. 


F | Wacdwatrd. 

Tis not a ſet of features or complexion, r 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire, - , .« Addiſon. 
I ſhall here lay together a new ſet of remarks, and obſerve the 
artifices of our enemies to raiſe ſuch prejudices. _ - Addiſon. 
Homer introduced that monſtrous character to ſhow. the mar- 


vellous, and paint it in a new ſet of colours. Broome. 


He muſt change his comrades; _ 
In half the time he talks them round, | PT 
There muſt another ſet be found. . $qvift, 


They refer to thoſe criticks who are partial to ſome particular 
et of writers to the prejudice of others. Pope. 


Perhaps there is no man, nor ſet of men, upon earth, whoſe 
ſentiments I intirely follow, * | Watts. 


(2.) 'Tis raiſed by ſets or berries, like white thorn, and lies 


t from the ſame univerſity, and about the ſame 
F ONT NS n Te 


 Mortimer's Huſtandry. 
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| {4 | 85 When we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls Fx: 


. © very pitch. 
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We will, in France, play a % . 7.8 
Shall ſtrike his father” s crown into che hagaed.;: 61 


f : Shakeſp. 8 v. 
| pays . [ feta, Latin. ]. Briſtly ; ſet with dong 


hairs ; conſiſting of ſtrong. hairs, 

The arent inſect, with its. Riff ſetaceous tail, terebrates the- 

rib of the leaf when utes aud makes way for its 88 into the 
; Derbam. 


SE'TFOIL, 2, S [rormentilia, Lat.) An herb)“ 


| Se'ron. * feton, Fr, from /eta, Lat.] A ron i is made 92 


. when the {kin is taken up with a needle, and the wound 

kept open by a twiſt of filk- or hair, that humours may 

vent themſelves. Farriers call this operation in cattle - 

rowelling: incy. 

I made a 1 to give a vent to the humour. Niſeman. 
IT E'E. . /. A large long ſeat with a back to it, 


8K TTER. . /. [from ſet.] 1. One who ſets. 2. A dog 

who beats the field, and points the bird for the ſportſmen. 

3. A man Who Nad the office of A ſetting dogs or 
finds out perſons to be plundered. - 

(1,) When he was gone I caſt this book away: I could not 
look upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him who 
was the only ſetter on to do it. 

Shameleſs Warwick, peace | | 

Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings! abe H. VI. 

He ſeemeth to 15 a [titer forth of ſtrange gods. Acts, xvii. 

(.) Another ſet of men are the devil's ſetters,” who conti- 
nually beat their brains how to draw in ſome innocent unguarded 
heir into their helliſh net, learning his humour, prying into his 
circumſtances, and obſerving his weak fide. 2+ South, 
Se'TTERWORT. 2. ſc An herb; a ſpecies of hellebore. 
Se'TTING Dog; n. . [cane fentacchione; Ital. /erting and 
dog. ] A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the 


4 ſportſman. 8 
Will. obliges young heirs with a ſetting dog he has made him- . 


ſelf; : $4 Addiſon. 


SETTLE. 1. , Trerol, Saxon] A ſeat; a bench; ſome- _ 
thing to ſit on. | 


From the e to the lower ful ſhall be two cubits. 


Ezekiel. 
: The man, their hearty welcome firſt exproſt,” 
A. common ſettle drew "Br either gueſt, _ | 2.64 
Inviting each his weary limbs to reſt. Dryden. 


To SEN TTLE. 2. 4. [from the noun.} 1. To place in any 
certain ſtate after a time of fluctuation or diſturbance. 2. 
To fix in any way of life. 3. To fix in any place. 4. To 

2 eſtabliſh ;- to confirm. 
free from ambiguity. 6, To fix ; to make certain or un- 
changeable. 7. To fix; not to ſuffer to continue doubtful 
in opinion, or deſultory and wavering in conduct. 8. To. 
make cloſe or compact. g. To fix unalienably by legal 
ſanctions. 10. To fix inſeparably. 


' compoſe ; to put into a ſtate of calmneſs. _ 
(14) I will ſettle you after your old eſtates, and will do WY 
ter unto you than at your beginnings. ; ne Ai. 11. 


In hope to find 0 
Better abode, 9 aflited pee e 
eee „ en I Iles,. 

"ri (ag? 2: int 9 76. 11 i "re SYS TEN. 


- 


Aſcham, | 


5 To determine; to affirm ; to 


11. To affect ſo as 
that the dregs or-impurities fink to the bottom. 12, 0 4 


8 8 14 The weaty 8 path FOI 15 * . x 5 rn kalder hgh the time drew en 8 
1 e 13 the bright 4 of his 5 . e ot ſettling in the world his only ſon. Cat £2 Fer LEED e F 
Sies final of @ g day . þ OE A. In. EN (3: 3 — Settl'# i in ng face I ſee Fr 4 7 | 
| oy When, the battle 2 005 Won. 1 Sa reſolution. 8 "Mi _ 
Le af — That will befere ſet of 5 <8 ETA fate Macher. 4.) Juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleas 42 Fer 
PE ' Before Jet: of ot that day, 1 move to Bars my Winter-quar- _ . "Hee will alone could /t or revoke, ,.- 1 . wg 
ters. 4 e to Pope, . And la was fix d by wat ſhe lateſt ſpoke,” n Prior. 
. (a.) That was but civil war, an e n ſet, $7 I'k ©. (5.) This exattneſs will be troubleſome, and therefore men 
Wpefe piles with piles, and eagles eagles figbt. N LIES. ; "will think they may be excuſed from ſeitling the Sag br ideas 
+8 (5.) Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, 1 of mixed modes ſo preciſely in their minds. Lotke.. 
+ . To win this eaſy match plaid for a crown? , Medals give a very great light to hiſtory, in coofnhing ſuch 
And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded et? bee. palſages as are true in old authors, and Neuling ſuch as are told 


after different manners. Addi iſon. 
N (6.) His baniſh'd gods reſtor'd to rites divine, 
And ſettPdfare ſucceſſion in his line. Dryden's nu. 
This, by a ſetiled habit in things, whereof. we have frequent 


experiencer is performed ſo quick, that we take that for the per- 


ception of our ſenſation which is an idea formed by out judg- 
ment. 6 Pe Locke. 
„ will not take ſome care to ſettle our language, and put 
it rats. a ſtate of continuance, your memory. ſhall not be pre- 
ſerved above an hundred years, further than by imperfett tradi. 
tion, Savift. 
(7.) A pamphlet that talks of lavery, France, and the preten- 
er; they defire no more: it will ſettle the wavering, and confirm 
Ly doubtful | "Swift. 
(3) Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may ſettle the- turf be- 
fore the Spring. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
([ (9:) I have given him the varſonage of the pariſh, and, be- 
cauſe I know his value, have ſettled upon him a good annuity for 
ie, Ad aiſon, SpeBator. 
(10.) Exalt your paſſion by directing and ſeitling it upon an 


object, the due contemplation of whoſe lovelineſs may cure per- 
fectly all hurts received from mortal beauty. Boyle. * 


(17.) So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air; 
So working ſeas /ettle and purge the wine. | Dawies. 


(12.) When thou art ſertling thyſelf to thy devotions, ima- 


gine thou heareſt thy df po calling to thee, as he did to Martha, 
Why art thou ſo careful? Dua. 
To Ser TIE. v. 2. 1. To ſubſide; to fink to the bottom 
and repoſe there. 2. To loſe motion or fermentation; 
to depoſite fæces at the bottom. To fix one's ſelf; to 
eſtabliſh a reſidence. To chats a method of life; to 
eſtabliſh a domeſtick ſtate. 5. To become fixed ſo as not 
to change. 
methodical life. 7. To take any laſting ſtate. 8. To 
reſt; to repoſe. g. 1 grow calm. 10. To make a 
Jann for a wife, To contract. 

1.) That country bet a gained ground by the mud brought 

| down by the Nilus, which ſettled by degrees into a firm land. 
Brown's Fuig. Err. 
(2.) Your fury then boi d upward to a foam; 
But ſince this meſſage came, you fink and ſettle, 2 
As if cold water had been pour'd upon you. Dryden. 
A government, upon ſuch occaſions, is always thick before it 
Feilen Add ſon Freebolder. 
(3.) The Spinetæ, deſcended from the n ſeitled at the 
| mouth of the river PO. Arbuthnot. 
(4) As people marry now, and ſettle, 
Fierce love abates his uſual mettle 5 1 + 4 

Worldly deſires, and houſhold cares, 1118 
Diſturb the godhead's s ſoft affairs.” Prior. 
(.) The wind came about and ſettled i in the Weſt, fo as we 
could make no way. Bacon. 
' (7+) According to laws eſtabliſhed. by the divine wiſdom, it 
was wrought by degrees from one form into .another,: till it 
ſſettled at length into an habitable eartn. Burnet. 
Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitiſh by the 
l of circulation it runs through all the intermediate colours, 
till it ſereles in an intenſe red. Arbuthnot. 


(8.) When time hath worn out their 3 vanity, and 


8 rang mo en their fondneſs "ory on = proper opiect. 


497 e naghs : | 


Warme d in the brain che 6 weapon l, 
And ſhades _—_ Eg Her his eyes. 
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6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for a 
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6 ) Tin af of his highneſs 1 1 
29 2 not before him. * , Shakeſp. Winter" s ale. n 
(10.) He ſighs with molt ſucceſs chat ſettles + well.” | Garth. 


(21. ) One part being moiſt, and the other dry, occaſions'its 
| ſettling more in one place than another, which cauſes cracks and 
ſettlings in the will, '* "Mortimer's H 

| Se'TTLEDNESS. . /. [ from fettle.] The ſtate of being 
ſettled; er. — TEL 10 1 HOES 

What one ought to rivet to a /ett/edneſs e 
and influence of 0 the Scots, that the other alt 20 crib pen 

_ King Cbarles. 

Sn'TTLEME nr. x, /. [from /errle.] 1. The act of Tettling ; 
the ſtate of being ſettled. 2. The act of giving poſſeſ- 
ion by legal ſanction. by A Jointyrs granted to a wife. 
4. Subſidence; dregs. 


A 3 and — life. A Snag za Pace 


where a colony is eſtabliſhed. 
( 2.) My flocks, my fields, my woods, my paſtures take, 
With ſettlement as good as law can make. Dryden. 
. hon agb d ſo loud and * 


He bley a ſeitlement along; 
And bravely drove his rivals down. 


With coach and fix, and houſe in town. Swift, 
(A.) Fullers earth left a thick N Mortimer s Huſb. 
. ) Every man living has a deſign in his head upon wealth, 


, or ſettlement in the world. 
Se'Twal. . { [valeriana, Lat.] Ap herb. 
SEVEN. adj. 


L'Eftrange. ; 
Die. 
Lreopon, Saxon.) Four and three; one 


more than fix. It is commonly uled in Poetry as one SE'VENTHLY. adv. from ſeventh, ] In the ſeventh place ; ; 


ſyllable. 

Let ev ry man be maſter of his time | 
Till ſever at night. - Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Of every clean beaſt thou ſhalt take to thee by ſewers. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is ſaid, he overthrew and 

cruelly een. with his ſewen children, 


Raleigh. 
Sew'n bullocks, yet unyok d, for Phoebus chuſe; S SEVENTY, 4. [ Mts e Saxon. ] Veg times 


And for Diana /ev/'z unſpotted ewes. Dryden's 1. 
SEe'vENFOLD. adj. [ ſeven and fold.] Repeated ſeven times; 
having ſeven doubles ; encreaſed ſeven. times, 
Upon this dreadful beaft with ſevenfold head, 
He ſet the falſe Dueſſa for more awe and dread. Fairy Queen. 
The ſevenfold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Haleſp. Ant. and Cleo, 
Not for that ſilly old morality, 
That as theſe links were knit, our leves ſhould be, 
Mourn I, that I thy ſevenfold chain have loſt, 
Nor for the luck's ſake, but the bitter coſt. 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires 
Awak d, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage. 
f Fair queen, 
Who ſway'ſt the ſceptre of the Pharian ifle, 
And ſev fold falls of diſemboguing Nile. Dryden. 
Se'ven FOLD, ady. In the proportion of ſeven to one. 
Whoſoever ſlayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be taken on him 
ſevenfold. Gen. iv. 15. 
Wrath meet thy flight ſevenfold. | Milton. 
Se VENNIGHT. . . | ſeven and night. ] 1. A week; the 
time from one day of the week to the next day of the ſame 
denomination preceding or following ; a week, numbered 
according to the practice of the old northern nations, as in 
fortnight.. 2. We uſe ſtill the word /ewennight or ſe'anight 
in computing time: as, it happened on Monday was 
ſevennigbt, that is, on the Monday before laſt Monday; it 
will be done on Monday /evennight, that i is, on the — 


Donne. © 


bog after next Monday. 


.) Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 

noble 11. itſelf, than juſts with the {word and e 39 1 
for a ſevennigbt together. 1 

- | Jago's footing here anticipates our thoughts 


A [ennight's ſpeed, 1 Othello. 
Shining woods, laid in a ary room, within a ſevennight loſt 
their ſhining. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


.»(2.) This comes from one of thoſe untucker'd ladies whom 
| you were 50 ſharp upon on une Was ſe * 


61 Aony. af; 1 6 


fore years old, did dentize twice of thrice z caſting her old teeth, 
and others coming in their place. 


ufoandry. Sy'ygENTEEN. adj, lreoroneyne, Sn Seven and ten 3 


SE VENTEENTH., 


en year of his reigg. 
Act of HERNE a roving for gR“VEN Ta; adj. [ reoxoVa, Saxon. 1. The ordinal of 
ſeven; the firſt after the fixth. 


Gen. SEIVENMTIE TH. adj. [from feventy.] Thetenth ſeven times 


- Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 


Milton. To SRI VER. 9. a. l. Kurer, Fr. ſeparo, Lat.] 1. To part by 


aſunder. 
rent orders or places. 4. To ſeparate by chemical opera- 


dan en. f 
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an hundred and * 1285 
The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till he was ſewen- 8 


Bacon. 


ſeven added to ten. 


ah 1 reoponreoda, Saxon.] The ſeventh 
after the tenth ; the ordinal of ſeventeen. | 

2 the fix hundredth year of Noah's life, the ſecond month, 

eventeenth day, were As the fountains of the great deep 

_ en up. . Gen. vii. 11. 

The conqueſt of Ireland was perfebted by the king in the 

Fudge Hale, 


2. Containing one part in 


(1. ) The child born in the ſeventh month doth —_— 


well, Bacon, 
Thy air is like the firſt . | 
Athird i is like the former, Filthy -hags ! + ans 
Why do you ſhew me this? A fourth? Start, eye „ 7 oh 
What {will the line ſtreteh to the crack of domi 
Another yet? A 16 / Il ſee no more. . Shakeſps 
 - *S0 Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than he; 5 
Provided for the ſeventh neceſſity: | 
Taught from above his magazines to frame; 
'Z nat famine was prevented ere it came. 5 


rn 
an ordinal adverb. 
Seventhly, living bodies have ante, which plants have not- 


Bacon. 


repeated ; the ordinal of ſeventy. 


ten. 
— Worthy Marcius, 


Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would: maſter all, 
From twelve to ſeventy. Sbaleſp. Poriolanut. 
We call not that death immature, if a man lives till /eventy. 

Taylor * 

The weight of ſeventy winters preſt him down, B 
He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. Dryden. 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle conſiſting but of one ſingle 

letter, of which eu. are reckoned up ſeventy ſeveral ſignifica- 

tions. Locke. © 


violence from the reſt, 2. To divide; to part; to force 
3. To ſeparate ; to ſegregate ; to put in diffe- 


tion. 5. To divide by diſtipctions. 6. To disjoin; to 

diſunite. 7. To keep diſtinct; to keep apart. 

(1. ) Forgetful queen, who ſevered that bright head, 
Which charm'd two mighty monarchs to her bed. Granv. 
(2.) They are not ſo far eee and ſevered, but that they 

come at length to meet. Hooker, | 

Our force by land _ 

Hath nobly held; our ſever'd navy too | 

Have knit again, and float. . Shakeſp. Ant and 2 

a What thou art is mine; _. 

Our ſtate cannot be /ewver'd, we are one, 

One fleſh ;..to loſe thee were to loſe myſelf. 

(3) The angels ſhall ſever the wicked from amon 


He, with his uide, the 88 fields attain'd-; 3, 
Where ſewer'd om the reſt the warrior ſouls remain'd. 
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en. 

ny ) This axiom. is of large extent, and would be os 
refined by trial. Bacon. 
(6.) Look, love, what envious ſtreaks „ 
Do lace ee clouds in yonder eaſt. 5 Shakeſp;. 

| ow ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, Der 


a Tat I ſtand 8 and have * * 5 5 on" 


5 of 3 eee 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſe werd from my ra, 
And woes by wrong imaginations, * 
The knowledge of themſelves. ” Stated,” 
The medical virtues lodge in ſome one or BEE of its pring- 


(7.) Three glotious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun; 1 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, r 
But. ſe ver d in a pale clear ſhining ſky. . aſd, 
PE will 2 8 Ne N that no warms of flies fil be — 


Exod. viii. 

25 S EVER. . u. 1. To make a | ſoparativnry' to — 
partition. 2. To ſuffer disjunction. 

(1.) The 2 95 ſhall ſever between: the cattle of Iſrael and of 

Egypt. | Exod. Ix. 4. 

I bere remains ſo much religion, as to bbw how to 4 

between the uſe and abuſe of things. K. 13 

Milton. 


— Hetter from me thou ou not. 
(2.) - ortune, divorce 
Pomp from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance K ing, 
As ſoul and body's ſeu ring. Shakeſp. Hen. vir. 
Se'verAL. adj. [from /ever.] 1, Different; diſtin from 
one another, 
ber not large, and more than two. 3. Particular; ſingle. 
7951 1 Diſtinct; appropriate. 
—_ —_ —* (x) Divers ſorts of beaſts came from ; parts to drink ; 
54 and ſo being refreſhed, fall to couple, and many times with /e- 
Ate. . yeral kinds. Bacor's Nat. Hiſt. 
2s The conqueſt of Ireland was made- Piece and piece, by ſeve- 
ral attempts, in ſeveral ages. Dawies's Hiſt. ** Irel. 
Four ſeveral armies to the field are led, | 
—_ Which high in equal hopes four princes head: Dryden. 
1 ( 2.) This country is large, having in it many people, and /e- 
> | weral kingdoms; - Abbo Deſcription of the World. 
This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe. Milton. 


vantages of another, and after ſee ral victories gained over us, 
might have {till kept the enemy from our gates. 
(3-) Each ſeveral ſhip a victory did gain, 
As Rupert, or as Albemarle were there. 
(4.) The parts and paſſages of ſtate are fo many, as, to ex- 
preſs, them fully, would require a ſeveral treatiſe. 
ps, Dawiess Ireland. 
Like things to. like, the reſt to Ferrat place 
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Diß parted. : Ion. 
Each might his ſew' ral provi ince well command, | | 
Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand. Pope. 


Sg VERAL. 2. /. (from the adjective.] 1. A ſtate of * 
ration, or partition: This ſubſtantive has a plural. 

5 Each particular ſingly taken. 

3 11 4. Incloſed ground, £ : 

x 1.) More profit is quieter found 5 55 

here paſtures in ſeweral be, 
5 Of one filly aker of ground 
Phan champion maketh of three. 


There was not time enough to hear 


The ſeweralt. S baleſp. 
That will appear to be a methodical ſaccelive obſervation of 
theſe fewerals, as; degrees: and ere preparative the one to the 
r | Y Hammond Fundamentals, 
Sæuerai of them e from. gouf icuous family, 
e left any behind them. Adaifon's Freeholder. 
(3.) They had their ſeveral lor beathen nations, their ſeveral 


ſeveral for women, their ſeveral for their prieſts, and for the 
high prieſt alone tharſeveral, _ 

(4-) There was a nobleman that was lean of viſage; but im- 
bee after his marriage he grew pretty plump and fat. One 


* ber e bios 2 lordſhip doth contrary to other married men; 
for they at wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Raleigh 
| ſtood by. and e e beaſt, hat. Af: ke nn 


Ld 


ples, and may therefore u efully be ſought for in that principle 
Le from the other s. Boyle. g 


2. Divers; many. It is uſed in any num 


We might have repaired the loſſes of one campaign by the ad- 
Addiſon. 
Dryden. 


3. Any incloſed or ſepara | 


Tuer 2 andty. 

(2.) This by ſome eee, 1 10 10 25 
Of head piece extraordinary, lower meſſes | 
Perchance are to this buſmeſs purblind. Shake, | 


for the people of their own-nation, their ſeweralfor:men;-their gg VER EIL T. adv. [from ſevere.] 1. Painfolly ; 


. Hooker, 


he e and pt bes into ee but will ag fat. * 
5 ee adv. C from foo boerad, DiſtinQly ; particu- 


latly ; ſeparately; apart from others. 


Conſider angels each of them ſeverally in bimſelf, and- their 


law i is, All ye his angels praiſe M. Hooker. 
Nature and ſcripture, both jointly and not wwerally, either of 
them, be ſo complete, that unto everlaſting felicity we need not 
the knowledge of any thing more than thele * two YH eaſily fur- 


niſh our minds with. eee ; 
Th' apoſtles could not beconfin'd . | 
To theſe or thoſe, but ſewerally defign'd _ ___ 
Their large commiſſion round the world to blow. (>, | 


We ought not ſo much to love likeneſs as beauty, and to chuſe 
from the faireſt bodies ſeverally the faireſt parts. D 


Others were fo very ſmall and cloſe together, that I could not | 


keep my eye —_ on them ſeverally ſo as to number them. 
Newton's Optics. 


Se/vVERALTY, 2. 1 [from ſeveral, ] State of ſeparation 
from the reſt. 
The jointure or advancement of the lady x was the third part of 


the principality of Wales; the dukedom of Cornwal, and earldom 


of Cheſter, to be ſet forth inſeveralty. * + Bacon. 
Having conſidered the apertions in ſeeralty, according" to 


their particular requiſites, I am now come to the caſting and con- 


texture of the whole work. Wotton. 
SEVERANCE. #. from r.] Separation; partition. 


Thoſe rivers encloſe a neck of land, in regard of his fruitful- 


neſs, not unworthy of a ſeverence, Care vos Survey of Corn. 
SEVE'RE. adj. [ ſevere, French; /everus, Latin. J 1. Sharp; 
apt to puniſh.; cenſorious; apt to blame; hard; rigo- 


rous,. 2. Rigid ; auſtere 3  moroſe ; | harſh z not indol- 
gent, ½ -Crnel ; inexorable. 4. Regulated by rigid 
rules; ſtrict. Exempt from all levity of appearance; 
grave; ſober; ſedate. 6, Not lax; not airy; cloſe; 


ſtrictly methodical; ; rigidly exact. 7. Painſul ; alflictive. 
8. Cloſe; contiſe;; : not luxuriant. 


What made the church of Alexandria be ſo ſevere with Ori- 
gen for, but holding the incenſe in his hands, which thoſe about 
him caſt from thence upon the altar ? yet for this he was caſt out 
of the church. 


Stillinzflett. 
(2.) AmT upbraided ? not enough ſevere | 
It ſeems, in thy reſtraint; * "Milton. 
- — In his looks ſerene, 
When angry moſt he ſeem'd and moſt ſevere, 
What elſe but favour none? Milton. 


Nor blame ſevere his choice, . 
Warbling the Grecian woes. Pope's 955 — 
(3.) His 1 wrath ſhall he ſharpen for a ſword. 2 


(4.) Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude, ſevere and pure, 
| Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd. - Milton. 
1 & 3: — His grave rebuke, | 
18 9 — in youthful beauty, added grace. Milton, 
Vour looks muſt alter, as your ſubject does, . 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere. . 
Taught by thy practice ſteadily to ſteer 
Poe. 


From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. 

(6. ) Their e 1 leave it wo. Ga 5 the delicate wit of ts, 
than venture upon 15 

(7-) Theſe piercing fires are ſoft as now ſevere. Milton. 

© (8. ) The Latin, a moſt ſevere and compendious language, 


"In expreſſes that in one word, which modern tongues cannot 
in more. Dryden. 
aflictivel y. 


2.  Ferocioufly ; horridly. 3. Strictly; rigorouſly. 
(.) We have waſted our ſtrength to attain ends different from 
thoſe for which we undertook the war, and often to effect 
others, which after a peace we may ſeverely repent. Sau ift. | 
05 mk 0 More formidable Hydra f 8 Within; "on 
ow 


dk 


* 
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(1.) Let your zeal, if it muſt be expreſſed in anger, ble „, 
ways more*/evere againſt thyſelf than againſt others. Taylor. 
Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve: 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere? Milton. 


o nice a ſubje& with my ſewerer tiyle.-: More. 
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NE 8 'E GY F FOIA 2 e 
= { (3:) To be or fondly or ſeverely ek 98 35 adi en French 3 3 Jexagenatins, © 
. tg 1. „. [ feveritas, Latin.] I, Cruel treatment; Latin.] Aged 7 7 115 fe cnt e CEEREES 
4 off Harpneſs of puniſhment, 2, Hardneſs ; power of dif- Sexacs' IMA. 1. J atin.] The ſecond Sunday before. 4 
% treſling. 3. Strictneſs; rigid accuracy, 4 Rigour; Lent. My 
1 1 8 00 harſhneſs want of mildneſs z want of Waal SEXAGE'S MAL. adj „kom foxagefomu, Latin, Is "Sintieths | 
i HK ence. numbered by Geiler oy 
1 [Vf 30 (1.) 1 ag to ſee your sip ſo fund 1 5 FX NGLED, | adj. [from fox P „ py 
"ot! 5 To think that you have ought but Talbot $ ſhadow ; 8s a'ncuLaR; { Havin 2 fix corners or angles; Hexagonal. | 
„ & Wes to practiſe your ſe wer. N ae | The grubs from their ſexangular abode 772 92 
n ITO bulge, a 19 10 — Tap 2 rock f | | © Crawl out unfiniſt?d like the maggot's brood. an 12”; I 
1 1 ith rigorous hands reſt „ 5 . 
r And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further "Its LIST LENIN SEXA'FGULAKLY: ado. l "_ 4 2 182 To "With 7: 
} 111, Than the every of publick power, 8 nee u rmepregs e Ri * 
WMW Which he ſe ſets at neught. Shakeſp Coriolanus, S$EXE'NNIAL. adj. [ ſex” and ann, Latin, J La ing fix 
. Never were ſo great rebellions expiated with fo little blood, as _ Y ears; happening once in fix years, 
\ 11888 " the 8 upon thoſe 1 in Kent, it was 2 upon * er a [fr om ns 1 Latin, J A ſtanza of the 
1.89 a ſeum of people. Bacon. lines 
{HF There'is a diderence between un eccleſiaſtical cenſure and fe- SE£'xTANT. n. . [ foxtants French] T he fixth part of | 
11778 werity : for under a-cenſure we only include excommunication, circle. | 
| vi ſuſpenſion, and an interdict; but under an eccleſiaſtical ſeverity SRX TARXT. x 7 [ Jextarius, Lat. A pint and 4 half. 
0 every other puniſhment of the church is intended; but accord- 8 1 ARY- 
{18h ing to ſome, a cenſure and a ſeverity is the fame. Ayliffe. Sex Rx. 1 1. % The ſame as facriſty. | Dig. 
1 (2.) Though nature hath given inſects ſagacity to avoid the 9 2 7 Is ſuch Fr 4 
1 winter cold, yet its ſeverity: finds them out. on x TILE. adj. [ ſextilis, Latin. ].. Is ſuch a po ition br af- 
8 Hale Origin of Mankind. pect of two planets, When at 60 degrees diſtance, or at 
oY 1680 Confining myſelf to-the ſeverity of truth, becoming, 'T the diſtance of two figns from one. another, ang. is marked 
1 muſt paſs over many inſtances of your military kill. Dryden. thus © t 3 1 e 
— SEVOCA'TION. 2. /. Le voco, Latin,] The act of 178 1 e and: aſpe&ts, e * 
1.4 Fern n ſextile, ſquare, and trine. : tions 
en era far ho S enſer. To Cllow tt The moon receives the duſky light we diſcern in ite ſextile 
N T SEW. 2 Latin. ]: T al 104 6. thin b ihe  aſpeRt from the earth's benignity. ; Glanwille, 
Ws of e of vl ” 4 Freed 55 duns o dne Se'xrTon.'n % [corrupted from ſacriſtan.] An under officer 
6 r n eee of the church, whoſe buſineſs is to dig graves. 
Wi A time to rent and a time to ſew; Eccl. iii. 3. 
fp A tool and cuſhion for the ſexton. .. Shakeſp. 
{19 To Sew. v. 4. Toj join by threads drawn with a needle, When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or beſpeaking a grave 
__ - No man ſexweth a piece of new cloth on an old 12 rh, f. of the  ſexton, the ſame is known to — ſearchers correſponding 
1 Hs ark, u. 21. with the ſaid ſextor. | | © Graunt, 
al .. S8 up. To incloſe in any ching ſewed. Se'XTONSH1P. 2. , from ben The office of a ſexton. 
0 Ik ever 1 ſaic looſe: bodied gown, ſev me wp in the ſkirts of i it. They may get a diſpenſation to hold the wr and ſeæton- 
n Shakeſp. Family of the Shrew. ip of their own'pariſh in commendam. Swifts 
by eben is ſealed up in à bag, and 2 . SeExXTVU/ PLE. adj. | Jextuplus, Latin. * Sixfold; fix times, 
j 90 7 85 F 
14 4 To SEW. v. a. To drain a pond for the iſh. _ Ainſworth, Man's * being a perpendicular fron the vertex unto the 
"n | SEWER. 9. n. | eſcuyer trenchant, : French; or afſeour, old ſole of the foot, is ſextuple unto his breadth, or a right line 
iid French; from af/eorr, to ſet down ; for thoſe officers ſet drawn from the ribs of one fide to another, Brown. 
Wee! the diſhes on the table. Newton's Milton] I. An mat To SAB v. 2. .To play mean tricks 3 a low. barbarous 
if 1 | _ whaſerves up a feaſt, 2. [From ue, er. Cowel.} A cant word. DE 
3 ; paſſage for water to run through, now corrupted to bore, SHA'BBILY, adv. [from ſhabby. ] Meanly ; reproachfully 5 
11118 3. He that uſes a Vane! 4 : deſpicably ; ; 21 A b cv” 1 
1 (1. Marſha q eaſt, HA'BBINESS. u. rom /a eanneis; pa trineſs. 
140 Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and JCal: He exchanged his gay Sabin of clothes fit for a much 
0 "x FE, The {kill of artifice or office mean, Milton. younger man, to warm ones that would be decent for a much 
{8 8 7 The cook and n,, each his talent tries, | older. one. Spectator. 
we! 43H In various figures ſcenes of diſhes riſe. - SHa'BBY. adj. [A word: that has crept. into - converſation 
if A! 5 (2.) The fenmen hold that the ſeavers muſt be kept fo, as the and low. writing; but ought not bo: be admitted int the 
N 3 | water may not ſtay too long in the ſpring till the weeds and ſedge language. Mean; paltry. EET 4 
i þ | | | be rown up. | Bacon. The dean was ſo ſhabby, and look'd like a ninny, 2 
ne! en ſuffer their private in judgment to be drawn into the That the captain ſuppos d he was curate to Jenny. Fail. 
„ common ſewer, or ſtream of the preſent vogue. K. Fer. To SHa'CKLE. w. a. [from the noun, ene ;  Pacckelen, 
WE! I As one who long in populous city pent, | Dutch, + To chain; to fetter; to bind.” 
1 'L 5 Where houſes thick, anti ſezvers annoy the air,, | : It is great: 4 
1 1 5 7205 8.5 10. by ſummer ; 7 to breathe EET 70 do that thing that ends all other deedss 
\f +8 3 , PL 15 he ages arms q . Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change. OY 
1 «Mi * | in rom each thing met conceives delight. 4 Wo. V odu muſt not ſhackle and tie him br won alen about indiffe- 
. | 85K. 1. /. [ axe, French; ſexus, Latin.] 1, The property rent matters. + Lotte, 
WE: by which any Pagina! is male or female. 'S. W ot No trivial price? e 
1 5 way of emphaſis. | | Should ſet him mane or mall would be my b A f 
# __ 1.) Theſe two great ſexes animate the world: Milton. To lead him bee de.. e 
RN: Under his forming hands a creature prone eh So the ſtretch d cord the hac lle dancer La N 
1 Manlike, but different ſex. Milton. As prone to fall as impotent to riſee. Smith. 


F. Fl ̃ 2.) Unhappy /ex ! whoſe beauty 3 is your ware; $f 
Expos d to — 0 made too frail to bea. Den. 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the ſex once get the 


* beiter c of ity i W them 15 K no more ene * arth.. 
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SuA“CEK LES. A. % wanting the fnguler. Were den, 


Than Dutch] Fetters; gyves; chains for riſoners. 
Himſelf he frees by ſecret 5 Jute, $2 25 


His He ewe! left, „ bimſelf N cle. b. i 
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| 8 very vil en to be in bonds and n d delire Telf 
os 18 under durance and captivit 7). , | 1 South. 
| The forge in fetters only! is eriployel'; „ Fa my 


#5 8 


Our iron mines exhauſted and . 

In ſhackles. | 

"Incl . . Lelupen.] A kind of. Ech. 

SHADE. 3, % yeadu, Saxon; 17455 Dutch. 114 
cloud or opacity. made by interception of the ght. 2. 
Darkneſs; obſcurity. 3. Covlneſs made by interception 
ol the ſun; 
cloſe wood by which the light is excluded.“ LY Soreen 
cauſing an excluſion of light or heat; umbrage. 6. Pro- 
tection ; ſhelter. 7. The parts of a picture not brightly 
\eojourd:./ F. A colout; Stadation of ght. 9. The 


figure formed upon any ſurface correſponding: to the "body. 
ide The 


by which the light is intercepted j the ſhaddw. 
ſoal ſeparated from the, body ; ſ called as ſuppoſed by the 


ancients to be perceptible to! che fight, not to oh touch. A 


ſpirit: a ghoſt; manes. 

(1.) Spring no obſtacle Wi hers, nor Ae. 
But all ſunſhine. 22 

( 2.) The weaker light unwillingly declin d, dil 0 
And to prevailing ſpades the, eng world whe _—_ 

Ns: 

435 Antigonus, When told that the enemy. had ſuch. vollies 

a arrows that hid the ſun, ſaid, That falls out well; for this is 


TYP 


hot weather, and fo we ſhall fight in the ade, Bacon. 
Ih bat high mount of God whence light and hd ne 
Shine both. Milton. 
(4.) Let us ſeek out (ite deſolate 58 Abd there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. ” 1; Shakeſps : 
Regions of forrow, doleful Hader. 45 Ts in 1 15 * 


Then to che defart takes Nis flight t; 
Where fill from ade to ade the Son bk G69, 
After forty days faſting,” had remain'd; 500, 91s 4 Al, 
| The pious prince then feeks the bade, r 
855 hides fro m ſight his veneraVfe wald. 2 MM 75 een, 


5 | Let the arched knife 
wt ſharpen'd now, affail tlie ſprealling Alter f 
Of vegetables, and their thirſty limbs Uiflever. * Philips. 
In Brazil are trees which ill thoſe tar ſit under their 792 in 
a few hours. . 
n.) Tis ew'ty painter's At e hie 800 f wh 5 63 
Adil ſt in Ha les what ſeen would not delight. "D den. 
(8.) White, red, yellow, blue, wiel hel ſeveral degree es, or 
5 and mixtures, as green comme in on by the eyes. Locke. 
(9.) Envy will merit as its ad- 1145 o Pope. 
- (10.) 'To Trachin fwift' as thought, the flitting 81 6 * 
iT hro' air his momentary journey made. 5 Dryaen. 
Neber to theſe chambers where the mighty Ae bx 
Since their foundation, cane a gobler's 57 . 
Nor &'er was tothe böwwrs of bliſs "conyey't 
A fairer ſpirit or more welcome 
Ti SHADE. V. 4. N the noun. 
Opacity. , 9 ; cover, from the 
- ſpread.) 148 Fl ſhelter ;;. to. hide. 4. To protect; to 
cover; to erg, ry 10 mar 
of colours, 6. Tg paint in obſcure colours. 
( . I Thou fad, Ftir K e 
The full blaze of ty beams, and {through a.C eu, * 


1 — Kirts appear, | 
2.) Aſera EY wing 6 wore ib. fai 6206 
Tine. 11 185 , Bt Sg 1 , . 4 Ailton. "4 
had 


His: -lineament 
Aud after theſes! cute n an ſpear and 
An hoſt ſo great, às cover'd all the flelddgd 91 | 
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"Fichel. 


If 5 


85 light. Or. beat ;r ;£0,OVEr- _ 


And all their foreheads like de keien beter, 2 2 e 


Wich laurels ever-green were faded ver. 
I went to crop the ſylvan ſcenes, 


#7 ie: +1 Dryden 


iron gütig 


ee 95 


112 Port 


bays hex rural ſhrine. 0 

hda Bade my head 
Pitcicians n muſt be Wigted. wack 5 
a Leave not the faithful de 1 904 


Sing, while, E the ſhaded tomb Ham 
# with freth 


3:) Exe in Hur. ow hole 
e | 


1 4 1 
. 


I 
144 


t — being, fil! — and W Wien. . e ſhroud; 4 


01 16 1a fee 55 be e a} 1 


TE 504% s Yivenlt | 
. The 


4. An obſeure place, Foren tester 
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191165) 'Pbor Tom! proud of heart, to ride over four inch'd 
een, to courſe his own /hadaw for a traitor. Shakeſp. 
Life's but a walking fadow,ra poor player, 7 / 0 
| That ſtruts.and;frets his hour upon 406; PAO ; 

And then is heard no more.! Ni rd. ae . j 
OTIS j9— Such a; 3 129 1oifv7 1 
yb Tickld with wee) Secret diſdains the Balu i 1 j 

| . non, i120 971 3: Sbaleſp. 4 

The body, though it mobes, yet not Wangen perceivable a 
\ diſtance With lame other bodies, the thin 8 16m to ſtand ſtill, as B 
in the hands of clocks, and. /hadozus. of 1 8 Locle. F 
 ingol2-) ra By the revolution of the ſkies -- * SHITE 
ight's ſable Shadows from the ocean riſe. , - Denham. 
* © His coun men probably lived, within the ſhake of the earth- 
e Abel of the'ethpfe. | 8 
LED, Yecret l from the funny x ray, 4A S932 
IP one ſweet bed of, lities ſottly laid. Fury . 
Here, father, take the Shadow of this tree 
v0) rer your good hoſt.  Shateſp. King Lear. . 
(A.) To the ſecret Had cut 1 retire, 3 
: pay my penance. till my years expire. Dryden. 
iP 5.) After great lights there muſt be great Shadows. Dryden. 
(6.) Henke, tertible Hache, 405 | 
Unreal mock'ry, hence! Nen See keſp 
wa (07) if Abianer might be ealt'd chat ' hadow 15 7 5 
7 ; ton; 
Id the sloridiis gls o of heaven we perceive a ſbadow' of, his 
* dine countenance, In * . Raleigh, . 
Wubobt the leaſt impulſe or - ſhadow of fate. "Milton. 
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Ke ads our altars with their:leafy Senad ta be 70} Dirpden,}."* 
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ra ſhone)" initniteble'on —"_ 2 | | | 
PRE of b Ae er dtn N HS 
FR PIKE SS. , [Ho ec The fs of being ſhicy „ 2 

 upnbrageouſne ITED eee | 


a e. ee, Datch,) at * 
repreſentation of a body, which t e light is inteteepted | 5 
7. Be : 5 rag 77 Shelter. made by, any 
-thing'that. intercepts the light, heat, or influence 55 the il 
air. 4. Obſcure places: 5. Dark part of a, pictute.— A | 
ſhadow is a diminution of che firſt and ſecond light. The 
firlt light is that Which proceeds immediateſy from a 
Mo rj body, as the beams of the ſun. The ſecond is 
an accidetital Tight ſpreading itſelf into the air or medium 
proceeding Tran the, other, Shadows ate threefold*: the 
fic 1 is a ſingle B, and the leaſt of all; ; and ig proper 
to * plain ſurface Where 1 it.is not wholly polleſled. of the 
The ſecond ig n and it 2s, uſed 
the ſurface begins once to forſake your eye, as in 
columns. The chird ado is made by croſſing over your | 
double ſhadoad again, Which darkeneth by a chird part. 

lt is uſed for the inmoſt Sei, add fartheſt from the 


SHADOW. %, LIP 


lisht;"! 46% in gülfs, wells, and Caves. lac bun. 6. Any 
thing pereeprible,only to the fight ; 3 ghoſt; z ſpirit, or 
ſhade! 7. An tmperfedt. and Faint Fepreſentaticn oppoſed 


to ſabhhaunce : 8. Inſeparable companion. 9. Type „ my 
ical Tepreſentatignn. 10 Protettion.;- ſhelter ,; tavour. 
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hook the creatures are particular, excellencies 7 
= ee ad of the divine ee 7 5 
(87 '), Sin 115 her ſhadow, death. | fl lon... 
= Thay., my /hadoww, 
Yu ap miiſt with me be long ” Milton: 
and*/Badow? of that deſtin' d ad. ton. 
(x0.) Keep me under the Jhadow of thy wings. 1 
4. Itrom the noun.] 1. To. cover with 
opacity. ne: To cloud ; to darken. C * % . make cool Or 
7 gloomy by interception of che light or heat. 8 
o conceal under cover; to hide ; to ſcreen. 10 
protect ; to ſereen from danger 3 e | 6. Le marx f 
«with various gradations'of colour, or light. ., Fotpaint Wo 
n obſoure coldurst 8 e im we. 5 9. To 
151 * No * 
2100 10 The warlike elf. much wondered at this tree, 
o fair and great, that fbadoaved all the ground. 
The Apo was a ced with you Ore 
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"(3 A gentle ſouth: welt Wind comes coping over ; 7 th 
ry els and 7 adowed waters in the extreme beat of e Sid 3H 


(̃84.) Let ry ſoldier hew him down x'bough, 


And bear't before him; thereby ſhall we . 5 fot. 
The number of our hoſt, and make diſeov) KA 
Err! in report of us. CY 


(S.) God thall forgive you Sen de Lion's e 

3 1 he rather, that you give his offspring Hife, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war. | Shateſ. 
(.) Turnſoil is made of old“ linen rags dried, BA laid in a 
Saucer of vinegar, and ſet over, a chaving-diſh of coals till it 
boil; then wrin it into a ſhell, and put it into a little gum ara- 
'bick it is good to ſhadow carnations, and all yellows, ' Peach. 
| From a round lobe of any uniform colour, the idea imprint- 
ed in our minds 1s of a flat circle, varĩcuſly ſhadowed with dif- 
ferent degrees of light coming to our eyes. | » Locke. 
More broken ſcene, male up of an infinite variety of inequa- 
lities and /hadowwings, that naturally ariſe, from an. agreeable 
mixture of hills, groves, and vallies. Aadiſon. 
7.) If the parts be too much diſtant, ſo that there be Td 
. ſpaces which are deeply. ſhadoxwed, then place in thoſe voids 


ſome fold to make a joining of the parts. mo Du Fr. 
5 W fv 0254.2, I — d and found AY 
Be bee mine eyes all real, as the dream 1s [+ 


Had lively badowF'd. 3  Milton' 's Far. I 
Auguſtus is hbadowed in the verſbr of e. | Dryden. 
I have PUNE ſome part of your; virtues "under another 
name. Dryden. 
(9.) Many times there are three things ſaid to make up the 
ſubſtance of a ſacrament: namely, the. grace which 1s thereby 
offered, the element which /hadowweth or ſigniſieth grace, and the 
word which expreſſeth hat is done by the element. Hooker. 
The ſhield being tò defend the body from weapons, 'aptly 
- ſhadows out to us the continence of the emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of pleaſur ee. Addiſon. 
[from Hadono and graſs; a Jyt- 
waticum, Lat.] A kind of graſs. + 
Sn a/vowy. adj. [from ſhadowy.) 1. Full of ſhade 3 playmy. 
2, Nat brightly luminous. 3. Faintly repreſentative ; 
typical. 4. Unſubſtantial; unreal, 5; Du e 
(1.) This Fear deſart, unfrequented 


I better brooł than flouriſhing peopled town * akeſp. 
7 Wich h Hοννννν verdure fourth Thigh, .., 2 "Re" # 

A ſudden E004. f the groves enjoy. "Sf £94908 4 5 Os 
{2.) ———- More. pleaſant. 3 Nee 
Sbadovuy ſets off the WY of thin F 
(3. When they ſee 4 ED Lev 


Law can diſcover 2 but not remove 
e by thoſe ſhadoauy expiations weak, _., Ar 
2 blood of bulls and. goats: they may conclude £18 
Some blood more precious mu be paid for 77 2 
_ (4+) Milton has brought into his poems two actors of a. ſba- 
da E. fi FM hr in the perſons 14 ſin and drath,; by 
7 he hath, TPO in his fable. a very | beautiful, 1 de 


428 
« 5.0 By command, ere yet dim vight.. 
Her PPT: cloud e I am to haſte. 
Homeward. lilton's Par. 20% 
Sus hr. adj. [ from ſhade..]. 1. Fall of. hade; mildly 


gloomy. 121 Secure from che glare alleen or e . 0 85A GREEN. Ve 4. 1cbagriner, 5 8 


Sheat. - | by BER ie apt ol 
6 13 a al Ns | . 
Sings  darkling, ve, adieft covert bia N 


Tunes her nocturnal fte. Milton's Par. L 
| Stretch'd at eaſe you ſing your happy loves, - 


* 


And Amarillis fills the hνμ grovees. Diyden, 
\(z.) Caſt it alſo that vou may haue rooms fray for ſummer, 
warm for winter. 4 . 4 Kar 7 3 + 34 8 * Bacon. 


Snap. 1. Se MTA Saxon. It 1. An arrow n ve 


weapon. Shaft, Dutch.] A natrow, deep, perpen- 


dicular pit. 3. Any thing ſtraight; the ſpire of Lg 


'(1.) = To pierce purſuing ſhield, 
By parents train'd, the Tartars wild are tau bt, 
With foafts ſhot out from ew ir back-turned bow 


| 9 | Alread as a fever got, 71 1 Tf A ns 
Aa begins 5 ati" to 3 TY Bl NET, 
Which Phoebus thro” his. veins has hlt. 
They are-both the, archer and ſhaft taking aim WY off, and 
| hen e themlelyes directly 1 * deſired TO f More. 
80 lofty was the pile, a Parth 2 


With 1 T5 drawn, muſt ſend Wipe! "ſhaft Velde. 8 | 


58 They ſink a t or pit of fix foot in woot Carew. 
The fulminating damp, upon its accenfion, gives a, crack 
like the report of à gun, and makes an exploſion ſo forcible as 


to kill the miners, ang force bodies of preat? weight from the. 


f 4 . rs „ 5 
* | "I; Her. 8 % 1 p 2 
a | 8 
Py 
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ag: 16 of the pit up through the ſhaft. bad. 


we wy a tube, or as the miners call it, a | haft, were. ſunk 
"From ſurface of the earth to the center. Arbutbnot. 


(3.) Pragiſe to draw. ſmall and eaſy things, as a cherry with 


the leaf, the aft of a Reeple;. - Peac bam. 
SHAG; 4 75 [ F Saxon, ] 9 * Ropgh woolly W 2. 
A kind of clo | 
L.) Full often like a A ball crafty kern, "T's | 
Hath he converſed With the enemy; e 
And given me notice of their villanies. 7177 © Shakeſp. 
Where: is your huſband ? | $6698 
He's a traitor. 1 
Thou lie'ſt thou ag-ear'd villain. Saleſß. 
From the ſhag of his body, the ſhape of his 155 his having 
Beile or 'no tail, the ſlowneſs, of his. gate, and his climbing up 
of Words he Kenn to come near the bear Kind. Vow Grew, 
25 True Witney broad cloth, with its ſhag Ktan | 


Be this the horſeman's fence | | „ 


Stag, 1. /. [phalatrocorax, Lat.] A ſea bird. 
Among the firſt, fort we reckon bags, duck, and bat 
Carew. 

SAGE yy ah, [ from Gag. ] 1. Rugged; roughly ;- 
SuA' Gov. hairy. 2. Rough; rugged. 

(.) They change their hue, with haggard eyes then: ſtare, 
Lean are their looks, and e A hair. ; . 
A lion's hide he wears 3, 


About his ſhoulders hangs the Hage lein, | * Y ** er 

The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely gin. . 
From the froſty north IT 

rn valiant. Swede draws forth his wings, 8 

In battailous array, while Volga's ſtremm al 


Sends oppoſite, in agg y armour clad 


Her bordexers ;. A flapghter bent. 25 Philly. 


vi ( N .) They pluc . 1775 hills with all their load,, 
ocks, waters, woods, and by the /bag Was 
Uplifting bore. them. 1 in their hands.. 4 gs Milt. Pat. 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns ſbagg d with horrid ſhades, 

_ She may paſs on with anyench! d ann, 


2 


Be it not done in pride. 1 J. Milton, 
Through Eden went a river. larg | 

Nor chang” d his courſe, 2 throug the Jeu Hill. 

Paſs d under neath ingu 


Hoy would the old 15 ole 9118 os 
{Ps ſee. you weigh the pa s whey tip'd 5% gold, 
Aud throw. the Ba 
Ve tugged rocks hi ich holy knees have worn „ 
Ye grots' and caverns agg with horrid! thorn. Pope. 
SHaGRE'EN, A. . 2 Fr. The ſkin of's kind of 


fiſh, or ſkin made rough. 1 in imitation of Lo 
0 et, to 


28 - | 
LIT 


g | 1 
ow. ward. {Hof 


. 
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. Both 59 0 be writte 
Toms 5s wv. n. To walk fade 5 


ind, you eee e vag and ſhaving % 


every ſtep you ſet. | L\Eftrange. 


gitar. . 4. preter, ſhook; part. paſſ. Kaen or ſhook ; 


xceacan, Saxon; fbeckery, Dutch;J + 1. To put into a vi- 
brating motion; to move with quick returns backwards 


and forwards ; to agitate, 2. To make to tutter or 


n 3. 5 12050 don 357 a violent, . 4+ 
71 iger. 


EB 


make fad, 


= 6 e - This phraſe, 


34353 7 J Miter | 
* * 


ils about your ſhoulders. bn, | 


* at meeting and parting, 2 
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3 e Benities + 10 „ r die: that „ | Make + ourenes il Willy ts "with b 
dere 8. ToSakk of. 904 6 biinſelf Wo. eee Conſtrains chem weep, MPa wich Fer x forrow, Shak. 
,_- , from; to vel F What Haid the wench, when he roſe rite E fi 
„ STU au Ws holds DW e 133 02 68 = and Suat; for why, 3 Baked. 45 
2 Henry the fifth that made all France We EF at 1 A : meant $0 cozen him and, | 
\ Shake he his weapon at us, and pals b). Shale ; 1 1 . 110 4 they | #4 1 aller. 
| +, L will Bake wine hand vpon them, and they ſhall be ſpoili e ge e 
to their ſervants... Lech. ii. 9. 1 4.) He ſhort of uf es Sh 73 
1 ſhook my lap and. ſald, 60 God ſhake St every man from N ook at the diſmal proſpet᷑t the War. ' Dry: Mo... 


his houſe, even. thus be he baten out and emptied. Web. v. SAE. 1. J. [from the ver b.] Concuſſion ſuffered. 
Ihe ſtars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree caſteth her 2. Impulſe; moving power. 3. Vibratöry motion. 4. 
untimely figs when ſhe is baker of a mighty wax. 8 vi. Motion given and received. 4M 
He book the ſacred honours of his head: ' oy | (7. If that thy fame with ex ry toy be p Hl 


bs With terror trembled heay'n's ſubſiding hill, is a thin'web, Which poiſonous fancies R 
And from his /baken curls ambroſial Jos ta, bs. But the great ſoldier's honour was compor' ba” 17 
She firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies, Of thicker ſtuff, -which could endure a * N 
Sbhaling his hand at diſtance on the main; 5 Wiſdom picks kriends; ewility plays the reſt; > TIES $5. 
She took the ſign, und Hoch her hand „ Bae. A toy ſnunn'd cleanly puffeth with thee beſt, Herbert. 
(2.) The rapid wheels ale heav'n's baſis. Milton. - (=: The freeholder is Lows baſis of all other des this is the 1 
Let France acknowledge that her 1 throne 4 Kiba ſtock, without which they are no more than bloſſoms * 
Was once ſupported, fir, by you alone. Reſtdmmas. that would fall away with every /b#ke of wind. Adaiſon. | | 
30 pal 3 is ripe for Jhaking, and the powers above 10 5 650 ee of bis 8 wel er ee view = ake ' N 
Put on their inſtruments. | 10 wt Shake O earthquake; and the a W of the p. s ich are re- ' 1 
The tyrannous breathing of the North 19 * 2 1 ' reared by chis author. 8465 Addiſon. : 
$hakes all our buds from blowing. 24> J -)Shakeſp. (((.) Our falutations were very hearty on both ſides, con ſiſting | 
When ye depart, ſbate off the duſt of your hung! Mat. x of many kind fakes of the hand. Addiſon. .. 
He looked at his book, and, holding but his right leg, put it SHA “K ENR. . 75 {from oke]! The . or thing that. 
into ſuch a | abs RNs ag Hat I thought he e have ſhakes. | | 
\  ſhpakenit off. $5) „ Tuner. So then, the guilty at thy wat chiaffifs; 
| ” 'Tis our -firſt man EC 7 le ſaid: the Bale of the earth replies. Pos Odyſ.. i 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, SAE. n. / [Corrupted, I think, for Sell. 1 A huk ; the — 
Conferring them on younger ſtfengths, ilk e oe ous plants. | 
VUnburthen'd crawl towards deatn 54 114 Shakeſp. Behold yo! 21 aged Raped band, £997 
555 3 Ae eee ae be Ant bis And your fair ſhew al ſuck away. their fouls, . * 652008 1 
, . : - Leaving them hut the hales and hulks of men. Shbaleſp. 
(6.) K AA e not tobe fh. SK. Ou. SHALL; . 4 1 real, Sax. is originally I owe, or I. 
The boſom of my conſcience. 1 le Ho by VIII. ongbt. In Chaucer, the faithe 1 ſhall zo God, means the - | 


Be not ſoon aten in mind, or troubled, AS oY the day of Faith Lowe m God : thence it beeame a ſign of the future 


Cnriſt is at hand. I | Ke li. 2. tenſe. The French uſeigevorr, dois,"dvit, in the ſame man- | 4 
Not my erm Faith „„ eg ner, with a kind of future ſignification ; ;. and the Swedes - . 
Can 3 his fraud b be Bey" or ſeduc d. Milion. have Hall, and the Iſlanders Fal, in the ſame ſenſe. It 
(2. ith the laye, 5 hog. hes. no tenſes but all future, and ould imperſect. 
He net er Hof hands, nor bid fare wel to him, Tube explanation of all, which fortigners and pro- 


Till he unſeem'd him from the nape to th" chops... . Shakeſp.' vincials confound with 2vi/l, is not eaſy ; and the difticul- 


Nor can it be ſafe to a king to tarr y amon them ,who are , 
ſhaking hands with their allegiance, wn aer pretince of ator ty is increaſed; by the poets,. who ſometimes give to a 


faſter hold of their religion. King Cbarlei. n emphatical ſenſe of avil/ but I ſhall endeavour, craſ- | = 
(8.) Be pleas'd has I /hake off theſe names you 450 me? l Minerva, to ſhow. the meaning of Hall in the future | | 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate; 44 2a tenſe.] 1. I SHALL lere. It will ſo be that I muſt love; 7 
If I could he of but one e, Jam xeſolved' to love. 2, Satin I love? Will it be "| 
From theſe old arms and legs, en | permitted me to love? Will you permit me to love? 
FF Chats, cu, We be chat I muſt love ? 3. Ten Stair lebe. I 9 
= 2 e R Sr ieh para | | FT command thee to love; it is permitted thee to love: fin | } K 
Tell me; brave friend! what help'd thee ſo poetry or ſolemn diction] i it will be that thou muſt love. & 
To ſhake off all mortality: | Waller... SHALT thou lobe? Will it be that thou muſt love? . 
Him I reſerved to be anſwered by himſelf, After T had ſhaken Will it be permitted to thee to love. 8+; He SHALL 
off the leſſer and more barking creatures. Stillingf, lobe. It will: be. that he. muſt love; it is com- | 
| Can I want courage for ſo brave a deed ?- manded him that he love. 6. SHALL he love? ; 
I've /bvo it off : my ſoul is free from fear. Wh - It is permitted him to love ? In ſolemn language: Will. 7+ 9 
Here we are free from the formalities. of. cuſtom and aries it be that he muſt-love ? 7. The plural F e TS 4 
we may ſhake of the haughty impertivent, Collier..." the fignification of the ſingulars. 1 


How does thy beauty ſmootn Daene e. 
The face of war, and make even horrour ſmile! (5: ) F541 r ig 3 


At ſight of thee my heart fakes of its ſorrows. | Addiſon. 8 | Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Var you | 
To SHAKE. . 1. 1. To be agitated with a vibratory mo- His abſolute ſhall = Shak. Core: . 
tion, 2. To totter. 3, To tremble; to be unable to was Romulus the great + - 2 | 
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keep the hong. ill... 4; To: bei 4n detrour 3 to. be deprived 7 8 ; Ads} prince pot oped] wor blobe ſhall bear, f | 

Kn 1 That he ſhall receive no —— n . i 

far, Sn e 22 ces et ret. 
- ED =: oder bi borning 8 . death, and the benefits thereof, | ener do, Or, if he eee vr 1 | . 7 
All but the cle. eee , condition required of him, hall cereinly _ a 45 nll” YR 
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tinuance, whereby th of the valey Nor: wen. 
riſhed for want of f to ee Bacon. 
The like gpinion he held of Meotis/Palus; that by the floods. 
of Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it Le gtferva- 
bly hallraber in his days, ed. would in proces 
3A _ land. | 
EA: I 'made a ſhatlpav forded fiream, ia, M4 » 


In fballow furrows vines ſecurely g W. 
(2.) I'll ſhew, my TING, $341 beak 105 
According to my hu ſimple Lill. 5 
his isa ve 7 9 5 monte: ; - 
Afraid of hin A very ſhallow ib / . 0 | 
The man 1 ch moon! A'mot e credulou A aide! 1 
The Eg was neither 0 allow: Weg ſo in advertiſed aa not 
to perceive the intention of the French king, for the inveſting 
himfelf of Britaigne, 152 36h; api thevirs VII. 
Uncertain and ,unſettled- he r rem lings; 
Deep verſt in books, and ' ſhallow in king, Alton. 
One would no more wonder to ſee the mo Wiles nation of 
Europe the moſt vain, than to ff 
wy nation more conceited than tie reſt. 
(3.) If a virginal were made with a 'deuble concave, the one. 
all the length of the virginal, and the other at the end of the 
ſtrings, as the harp hath, it muſt make * A perfecter, and 
not io Halloau and j Jarring. : 1: |." econ. 
Sn L LOW. 1. J. firom the adjective] A: ſhelf; a4 ſand ; 
2 flat 7 a-ſlioal'; a place where the water is not deep. 
fl ſhould Fob ſee the ſandy hourglaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of halloaus andof flats; 2 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew doch g in land, 10 7448 
5 Voeoiling her high top lower than her fibs, 
To kiſs her burial. Shateſp,. Coriol... 
A ſwift ſtream is not heard in the channel, but upon ſhallowws 
of gravel. Bac: Nat. Hift. 
Having but newly left thoſe grarkmittick flats and fballows, 
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deeps of controverſy, they do grow into DATES of N 


4 "& Milton. 
1 Von that ie lde founded ,, oat 
. + 3 fathom'd all his thoughts, that know — = bang ; 
wit 2 OR And fhailowws of his heart, mould need 10 inſtruments | 
Ki „ To advance your ends #151 7 "Denham... 
le ſounds and fathoms ; ©" to kad; 0 
1 The Halloæus of his ſoul. 4 Son. Fry. 
1 bs, The wary. Dutch | 3% 
= $3 | Behind their treach' rous Halb now ilar; L114 3446 | 
wh * 5 And there lay ſnares to catch the Britiſh hoſt, 14 bon, 
ut - 1 Three more ſſerce Eurus in his angry mood 
E HVaſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, | 


7 _ Andi in en left Nen: of lands, | 10D, . 


1 not PO Feen, REA. ye can- | 
| Giſcoyer you, 1 now 5500 12 ee to the Spa 4 


That 3 though it whey  Jhalloxt, had a long con- 


Himehecome 
> (13 its e ee 
„ Blaming the h ο,Z,nͤ of our * . 


OM zen to the bottom: all my clearneſs ei 
And all my faults, expos d. Duden A 4 Phew. 7 0 
1 S)hballbæu brooks, that flow" 4 ſo. clear, , re 
0 Ik)hbe bottom did the top appear. | Dryden. 


. SHALM. W German, A kind of muſical; pipe. z 
eel] Every captain was commänded to have his ſoldier sin readi- 
Fa 2 f neſs. to {et forward apom the ſign given, which was by the ſound 


the .moſt gen fellows i in 
Addiſon... . 


where they ſtuck unreaſonably, to learn a few words with la- 
mentable conſtruction, and now on the: ſudden tranſported, to BY 
be toſt with their unballaſted wits in fathomleſs and unquiet 


ay on tha Creation, 
BS i We He: may 


r * 10. 1 . r Norris. 


"With 1 5 55 of 4 9 a 
* e both rocks. and u 


The ſea bould not be much bawetver fan it bj] without a 
and muſt we now have an ocean of 


great loſs to the World:; 
mere flats and hu οοε, to the utter thin of navigation Ben. 


10 0 NR adj. balls and gin, Foalih; 
In a ſmall fhallop, uns lf 16. debt. kt ee | 3 


futile; trifling; empty, 


SHA'LLOW. ad. [Thi word. 0 7 ' c Pp ded of- B*annct but: be matter of juſt-indienatibn 10 all 28 bog 
Boa} «bd how). 1 Not 240 95 by avi "the be fs og no to ſee eee of lewd fhatlowbraine? buffs making atheiſm, 
great diſtance... rom the {ur ace,: Or. £c Age. ; 2. Not ee eee religion, the ſole n of Wit. "Ir : ' South. 
lectually deep 44 not profound. nt &ery knowing on Wiſe ; SH : LOWLY: adv. [from Hallovu.] | - With n great | 
| empty 3 ; trifling'; ſutile Iz Not deep found. depth. 2 Sitnply fooltfhly. 

(.) I had. been drownetlj at cha the ſhore Was ſhelvy and 1 (A. The load bath open on the graſs,” or but Pallowly co. 
8 NÞ à death that Tabhorl; Ses. Meru Mi; of . vered. . Carew, 


(2-) Mt hallo did you hate arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolifhly ſent hence, Shake. 


'Sna'k aWN ESS. 5. {+ [from allow. }. . . Want of depth. 


2. Want of choußlit; want of underſtanding 3 ax 


© fillineſs 3 emptineſs: - 
Ae. ) By it do all mie life Ger meaſar'd hour z 
We cannot aſk the thing which is wee, | 


I cannot wonder 'endugh at the «DRY and} impertinent 
esl of the vulgar ſort in Druina, who were carried away with 
ſuch an ignorant deyotion for his ſucceſſes, eng L little con- 
cerned their religion or ſecurity « . int n 'Howeyl. 


of a balm or hoboy.no!+* ht p10 Seba of the Turks. 


Send Second perſon: af hall. bie vit 244) 
To SHAM, v. 7. bonum, Welſh,” 5 cheat. 1. To 
triek ; to cheat; to fool with a fraud; to delude with 


falſe pretences. A Tow word.” 2. To obtrude by fraud 


or folly,” 


(.) Men tender i in poli . honout, 8110 get with little re- 


gard to truth, are ng e Bpe upon by ſhame than by con- 
ſcience, when they, find Ho 
N ion. . * 

"© Then all Four wits' that Abar and Nam, 

Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 88 DET. 
From whom I jeſts and puns purloin, 8 
And ſlily put them off for mine, | | 
> ond to be thought a country wit. | Prior. 

- * (2.) We mult have a care that we do not, for want of laying 
MAN and things together, Hum fallacies upon the world for 
current reaſon. L'Eftrange. 

SRAM. A. from the verb J Fraud; trick ; deluſion: 

falfe pretence; impoſture. A low word. 

No ſbam ſo groſs but it will paſs upon. a weak man, chat! is 
pragmatical and inquiſitive. 9 Eſtrange. 
It goes a great way when natural curioſity and TORR preju- 

_ dice ſhall be athſtod with the hams of aſtrological judgments. 

| 1525 range. 


| put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he HW it ſtand for. 


TR ; Locke. 
That in the ſacred temple needs would 2 
Without a fire th* unheated gums to fry, 1 
Believe who will the ſolemn ham, not I. . 
Sham, adj. Falſe 5; counterfeit ; haitious ; Z \pretende 


ddd Never join the fray, / EY 
Where the ham quarrel interrupts the 1 Hud bf > Gay. 
inten a. J Of uncertain' etymology,” Scannaglia, 


Ital.] K. The. 
ment; a butchery. 


place where butchers: kill or ſellithei 
2. It is here improperly uſed. 


- (% Far be the thoughts of this from Hen: A, ; 
Wen! * vr 


'T o make a ſhambles of the parliaitient-houſe, X 
I hope my noble lord . 7 me honeſt. 
Db, ay, as ſummer- flies ae 4 be am 
That quicken & ef en 


» 

PA” 

* * ** 
*. 


"Herbert, | 


lves foole and Ag into a 


He that fit brought the ſham, wheedle, w he in uſe, . 


* oy 


5 ſhambles of 


* % * N Hh & 2 
re 9 n "OTE RY 2 1 bk. Sa 6 Mo, Mir! E * ” I 
2 n 29 *Y ng ALS, >”, op n TIRES 5 LEN” © 3 ak N 
on n N ' 9 Ee”! on OI. "5 „ I 
WY | . * 7 
: 
* N * N . * * 
« # * * * 
4 1.5 : * 
« 
"x. | n " 
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E 3 > 
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ö 4 1 a : 
A * 
| * 5 


1 ek FIT N 240 Ae is kh, + 
* ae danger * ang, upon aner ſome founds, YI 12 hut. | 
336% 1 rbuthuot. 
5 When the — 1 is made the jeſt of the mob, or his back 
the ebene, there is no more eonsiction in 
the one than in the other. Feen. 
 SHA/MBLING.. adj, [See S$caMBLING. 1 n aukiward- | 
.. Jy:and n A low bad word. 
By that anͤbling in his walk, it ſhould be my rich banker, | 
Gomez; whom I knew at Barcelona. Diyd. Span. Fr. 
So when Hurſe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With Hambling legs, long chin, nd fooliſh eyes, 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes th imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold's air commands the glohe. Imith. 
SHAME. iſe; [yeeam,” Saxon; Schaemte, Duck * 
| The paſſion felt When reputation is ſuppoſed to be "loſt; 
the paſſion expreſſed ſometimes, by bluſhes. 2. The 
- cauſe or reaſon of ſhame; ; diſgrace; N 3. Re- 
r ; infliction of ſhame. 
(1.) Lamenting forrow did in darkneſs lye, 
And ame his u Ty face did hide from living mw 
Peace, okay, = or /bame, if not for charity. 
— Urge neither charity nor ſhame to mne 
_ - Uncharitably with me haye you dealt, WESS 
And hamelally my hopes by you are bucher'd: BD es 
My charity i is outra life my ſhame ; Leg ir bang 
Ki hal N. III. 


* 41 


| OS 


And in my ame till lives my forrow's rage. 
6 — Hide, for * age. 
Romans, your grandſixes images 
That bluſh at their degenerate progeny. y 
In the ſchools, men are allowed, without /hame, to deny the 
agreement of ideas ; or out of the ſchools, from . thence; have 
learned, without ſbame, to deny the connection of ideas, Locke. 
(2. ) The more me for On that he ſends it me 3 
For I have heard him ſay a thouſand times, 
His Julia gave it him at his departure. 


Dryd. 


17 


of religion. gouth. 
This jeſt was ft of the other houſe” 8 making, Fa Wi 
And, five. times try d, has never fail'd of taking; 
For 'twere a ſhame a poet ſnould be kill d, a 
Under the ſhelter of "bp broad a ſhield... Hoden. 
O /hameto manhood ! ſhall one daring hope. 
The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy? Pe 's Odyſſey. | 
1 (3+) A foul Game is upon the thief... Eh v. 14. 
Applauſe | 
Turn'd to Areal hiſs, triumph, to 3 | | 
Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths; _ Milton, 


To SHAM+. v. 4. {from the noun.] 
to fill with name, 2. To diſgrace. \..... -.. 
2 (11) — To tell thee of whom deriy d, 
Were name enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not ſhameleſs. 
Shakeſp. 
If thou haſt power to raiſe him, bring him hither, 

And I've power to ſhame him hence : | | 
Oh, while you live tell truth and ame the devil. Shakeſp. 

Hyperbo us by ſuffering did traduce a 


1, To make aſhamed ; 


The oſtraciſm, and /bam'd it out of uſe. | \ ns 
* Deſpoil C 
of all our g- od, bam d, naked, arable” "Milton. 


What hurt can there be in all the ſlanders and 3 of 
this world, if they are but the arts and methods of providence 
to ſhame us into the glories of the next. South. 

Were there but one righteous man in the world, he would 
hold up his head with confidence and honour ; he would ſhame 
the world, and not the world him. South. 

He in a loathſome dungeon doom'd to lie, . 
In bonds retain d bis birthright liberty, een e 
And bam d oppreſſion, till it ſet him free. D 

The coward bore the man immortal ſpite, 
Who bam d him out of madneſs into flight. 

Who ſhames a ſcribbler, breaks a cobweb through ; ; | 

He ſpins the flight ſelf-pleaſing thread a- new. Pope. . L 

 (2.) Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, | 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead. 3 

And with foul cowardice his carcaſs gt Ws Fairy Queen, | 

Sek. v. v. To be aſhamed. e 


̃ | Shaw. 5 
God deliver the world from ſuch guides, who arg the ſhame 


Dryden. Sx 1 8 


3 * 


Greßt ———44 is, thing 10 divine in view, " i bnop 
1 Made for to be the world's molt ornament, * 3 ae 
ar To make the bait her gage to'embrew ; © 3 


1 1 1 


Good ſhames to be to ill an intrument. Sen 
- $ham'ft thou not, knowing whenes thou oy estate, 


60570 let thy tongue de fy: thy bafe: born heart? S 
- Tous trunk I it pen, few ch 7 magnitude, a8 J Banne 


to repeat. J Perk s H the W. 
o 7 Auſter thither hy'd him; rein oy : 
And with the ruſh of one Ted ir, ee e ee 
Sbam d not ſpitefully to waſ tee 
All his leaves, ſo freſh, ſo ſweet, | 
And lay them trembling at his feet. re aer. 


1 ain »PFACED. adj. ¶ ſhame and face.) Modeſt; bathfa! ; 
;  caſfly- put but of countenance. Q 

Philoclea, who bluſhing and withal cniling, arab Mime: 
facedneſs pleaſing, and pleafure amefacel, tenderly” moved- 
ber feet, un wonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 
Conſcience is à bluſhing Gamefac'd ſpirit,” that mutinies in a 
man's boſom : it fills one full of obſtacles. Shak. R. III. 
A man may be ſhamefaced, and a woman modeſt; to the de- 
2 of ſcandalous. 0 | L'Eftrange. 
Your ſhamefac'd virtue Mond the kl rugs 8 n Tig h 

And e honours. . . 


nnen 


world to 72 — | 
SHAMEPA'CEDLY, adv. {from debe hy Ho 3 
-» baſhfully. * 
SHAMEFa'CEDNESS. , [from Pancfaced.) Modeſty ; ; 
baſhfulneſs; timidity. % Yo 391-1 
Dorus, having had all the while à frre W of the fair 
"Pamela; could well have defended the aſſault he gave unto. her 
face with bringing a fair 1 of fanefuceduſi into it. Shiner. 
She is the fountain of your modeſt | 
You ſhamefac'd are, by e ;helf 3 is the. . Qu. 
ſhamefaceareſs, hide their uleers, 
Dry. Du Freſz. | 


13; FT 


None but fools, out 


which, if ſhown, might be healed. 

Sna'M®t FUL, adj. ame and u.] 1, Diſgraceful; iz- 

nominious ; infamous; reproachfal. 2. Full of indig- 

nity or indecency ; raiſing 'thame in another. X 
(1.) This all through that great princeſspride did fall, 

4 | Hier _ 


And came to-/bameful end. 
For this he ſhall live hated, be blaſphen4, 
Seiz d on by force, judg'd d, ; and. to re condemn d, 
N ſbameful and accurſt! Milton. | 


His navahb- preparations were nods more e ſurpriſing than his 
quick and ſbameful retreat; for he returned to Carthage with 
N one ſhip, 1 fled without en: one ſtroke. 


7 Arbuthnot. 
The knave of Sucks: wier bis wily art, \ | 


And wins, O fbameful chance ! the queen of hearts, Tae. 
(.) Phoebus flying ſo moſt Heu ſight, 1 
- His bluſhing face in Ray cloud RN | 
And hides for 5 7 W y Queen.” 
Sn MEFULLY. ado. [from Baneful.) L. Diga; ; 
 Ignominiouſly ;  infamoully ; reproachfully.” 2. With in 


_ ; with indecency ; ; ſo as ought to cauſe ſhame,” 


(7.) ——— But I bis hely fecret; 177.7 * 
Preſumptuouſly have publiſh'd, impiouſly, . 
Weakly at leaſt, and /hamefully. * Milton, s —_— 
Would ſhe amefully al in che laſt a& i in eg contrivance of 
the nature of man? More. 


Thoſe who are ready enough to coul him, both in judg- 
ment and profeſſion, are, for the moſt part, very, prone to . 
him hamefully i in their doings FS erm. 

os None but that ſaw, quoth hey would Wh fortfroth, 
ully that maid he did torment. WI 2 Queer. 


adi. (from ſhame.] Wanting ame; Want 
hh Os ara ee 3 1mmodef als uds- 


NH & 


T 


i Is 1 re 290 fit fi 4s 56 7 2p * 


% 


mo 


Beyond imagination ETA NEE | 
© That the this day hath, //hamele/z, "IVR on me... | 
The elefs. denial ereof. by ſome of their levy and 
0 the e juſtification by ee of their flatterers, makes 
it needf exemplify, which I Lot rather forbear. Raleigh. 
God deliver the world from ſuch ;huckſters of Hal the very 
A Ring of , ad che Shamele/; WAP 9a. 0 morality. | 
Tf outh's Sermgns. 
"Such Pant fi he we es and yet. "is 2 . 
There 27e 86 mad abandon d griticks Wa. * Poe. 
Shna/MeLESSLY, adv. from Fang 5. . Impudenily ; 
audaciouſly ; without thame. \ 
I The king to-day,'-as one of the vain belles, 2 un- 
. covereth himſelf. 2 Sa. S 20. 


He muſt needs be Jane wicked that.abhors not this li- 


centiouſneis. Hale. 
$44 /MELESSNESS.... 1. wok. [from ae J Impudence ; ; 
© Want of ſhame z immodeſty,. wot . Male B 4444 
Being moſt impudent in her heart, me copkls ee me would, 
Aue her cheeks bluſhing and make ſhamefacednels the cloak 
of hameleſineſs. Sidney. 
He that bluſhes not at his crime, but adds  ſhameleſoneſs to his 
ame, hath nothing left to reſtore him to virtue. Taylor. 
SHa'MMER. 2 J [from ſham. + A cheat Fan ere A 


-Jow word. 160 Fr 
8340 018. . J. [chamoie; Fr] See Chanos, A nd 
of wild er?: " 
I'll bring thee N 
To cluſt' ring alder. and ſometimes I'll get ches 
Young ſbamois from the rocks, Shakeſ 


Sna'MROCK, . /. The Triſh name for three leaved — ! 
It they found a plot of watercreſſes, or ſhamrocks,' there the 

flocked as to a fealt for the time Ffenſer on — 
SuANK. . , [yceanca;' Saxon; ſcbenclej, Dutch.] m. 


The middle , of the leg; that part which reaches 


to'the knee. 2. The bone of the leg. 3. 


, 


from the ank 
The long part of any inſtrument. 
(1.) Eftſoons ber white ſtrait legs were altered 
To crooked crawling fant, of marrow emptied ; 
And her fair face to 
And her fine corps to a bag of venom 5 65 «28701 
The ſixth age ſhifts aba 6 
Into the lean and flipper'd as AIR 64. "TC: 2 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide ; 1 1 > | 
His 3 hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſharks, 

A ſtag ſays, if theſe pitiful Shanks of mine were but anſwer- 
able to this branching head, 1 can't but think how I ſhould defy 
all my enemies. rind nne 

Me ) Shut me nightly | in a charnel-houſe, | ih ono of 
O'er cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 

With reeky ſhan le, and yellow chapleſs ſculls. ShakeP 

(3.) The 22 of a key, or ſuch long hole, the punch can- 
not ſtrike, becauſe the ſhank is not forged with ſubſtance ſuf- 
ficient, Moon. 

Suan K. 1. / 1 Lat. ] An herb. | 

S1a'NKED. adj. [from Sant. blaring a ſhank, 

SHA'NKER. 2, a Keen e Fed: A A venereal exereſ- 
CCence., 1 7 

To SHAPE. v. 4. preter. F ; wait: paſt Pages 4 
ſhapen. [xcyppan;" Saxon; ſcbenpen, Dutch.] 1. To 
form; to mould with reſpect to external nenen 8. 
To mould; to caſt; to regulate; to adjuſt. 3. To 
image; to conceive. 4. To make; to create. * 


„ bete, 

(1. I that ain not Baba for ſportive 3 ee 3 
Nor made to court an am my looking-glaſs $14 © o% 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, want love's majeſty, 

Jo ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 
- Thoſe, nature hath ſhaped with a great head, narrow breaſt, 
wy ſhoulders Ricking out, ſeem much inclined to a e 


on. Hardey. 
Mature the virgin was, of Egypt's race: 
; Grace ſbap d her limbs, and — 1 deck'd het Fuck,” " Prior. 


(*. ) n the villain hither by t the vs 


4 * 
: > 
*. ©, 
l - 
q >. . 


ul and loathſome hu, 


Saleſp. As you like it. 


Wale. R. III. 


Bs ls 
h N 1 n 7 8 
ne age nor 8 ; Nap 2 2 7 ot ans 


2 Mr. 'Candiſh, when without hope, an ready to ſhape his 
courſe by the Eaſt home wards, met a ſhip which came from the 


; n nes. l Raleigh. 
o the ſtream, whenieither friends nl. fofce, 0 

1 g Nor ſpeed nor art avail, he de his courſe. bon ban. 

; Charm'd by their eyes, eir manners F acquire] 50 ub) . 

i ape my fooliſhnets to their debirel Fru. 


4 


. 


Lovers and madmen have their bething brains,” 

* ith. Hal ing fantaſies that apprehend*** 
More than cool reaſon ever apprehends. ” 
It is my nature 's plague 

W ſpy into abuſe, and oft my jealouſy "ng 

hates faults that are not. | {+ Bhabeſp Othells 
When fancy hath formed and Baped the perfecteſt ideas of 
| bleſſedneſs, our o more happy man of greater muſt 
„Uabaſe un, e r 8 | Boyle. | 

((A.) 1 was Gatten in iniquity, and in ſin did my mother con- 
ceive ine. | * Pf. li, Fx 
SyaPe. u. /. [from the verb. 7 Form external ap- 
earance. 2. Make of the trunk of the body. 3. Be- 


ing, as moulded into form. 4. Idea; pattern. 5. It 
is now uſed in lo converſation for manner. | 

(1.) He beat me grievouſſy in the he of a woman; for in 
the ſhate- of a ons maſter * Brook, I I fear not Goliah with a 
weaver's beam. | 


| Shake 12 
The ſbapet of iche locuſts were like unto horſes prepared 


battle. 20. ix. 7. 
The other ſhape, - 

if Hape it may be call'd that ape had none, | 

Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. ._ | Milton. 

In vegetables and animals the Joop we moſt fix on, and are 


moſt led by. Locke. 
(2.) irſt a charniing ſhape enſlav'd paw. # 4 
An eye then gave the fatal trokez ' yy 
Till by her wit Corinna ſav'd me, 
And all my former fetters'broke. Addiſon. 


Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, ſeem to have no 
other wiſh towards the little girl, but that ſhe may have a fair 
Kang a fine ſhape, dreſs we} and dance to admiration. | | Law. 
ES tes there fat 5 wy 
* on either ſide a formidable ape. Milt. Par. Loft. 

(4. Thy heart 
Contains of good, wiſe, juſt, the perfect Hape. Milton. 
IT PELESS. adj. (from ſpaße.] Wanting N of 
form; wanting ſymmetry of dimenſions. | 
| You are born 
To ſet a form upon that indi 
Which he hath left ſo Hape ok 7 and fo rude. 
He is deformed, crooked, old and fere; 
III-fac'd, worſe · bodied, ſhapeleſs ev'ry where. 
"Thrice had I tov'd thee, 
Before I knew thy face or name; 
So in a voice, ſo in a ſbapeleſs flame, 
Angels affect us oft, and worſhipp'd be. 

Now the victor ſtretch'd his eager hand, 
Where the tall nothing ſtood, or ſeem d to ſtand $74 

A ſhapeleſs ſhade, it melted from his A 

Like forms in clouds, or viſions of the night! 

Some objects pleaſe our eyes, - 
Which out of nature's common order riſe, 1 
The ſhafeleſs rock, or hanging precipice.  ' ' Paope. 

Sn a' PESMITH. 2. . { ſhape and ſmith. ] One who under 
takes to improve the form of the body. A err 
word. 

No ſbapeſmith yet ſet up and . a trade, 

To mend the work that ee has made. { Garth, 

ShAPELINESS. 2, / ram Paper]. Nun or Proportion 
of form. | 

'SHA/PELY. ad. {from Pape. ] | Symmetrical 3: vel form- 

SH ARD. 5. P ſ ſebaerde, Trifck * 
earthen veſſel. Chard.] A plant. 74. t ſeems in 
e to Gonify a rith or halt It is u ed, Bros Upten, 

e welt, for a gap. +4 A fort of Ah. 


Before this # 


 Shakeſp. 
* Shak, 


Donne. 


Pape. 


1. A * ae an 
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8 WH A N 
— For charitable prayer ne 


A s M 4 


ot that whidh/lewdly+ 0 


(xe) oopant pamper'd luxury, 3 wif 
* Shards lions, and pebbles ſhould. be threaws on her p 2 08 Now heaps upon ſome with vaſt excess. Millor. 
det here ſhe is * ne 4 The ſubdued territory was divided in: grea er had ſmall 
"I maiden ftrewments. . -Sbaked Hamlet. y Hare, beſides that reſerved to the prinz. , Temple. 
+. (2.) Shards or marrows for the pot, | | I'll give you arms; burn, raviſb, and er , + 
\Keep! the, looſen'd body ſound. Do Re. For my own Hare one beauty T deſign ; 6 1 
(3.) Upon that horgha 1 ied Atin Ne en "Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine. 47 Dryden. 
Th ere by his maſter left, when late he far _ a1 | _ While fortune favour'd,... 7 0 WI 
Jn Phedria's fleet bark, over that per lous hard. -/ ' Ri. . * I made fome figure ; : nor was my ame a = n. 
655 K DON N adj. Hard and born.] Born or produced or, Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. Dryd, Zn: 


among broken ſtones or pots. Perhaps ſbard in Shake/peare | 


N tignify the ſheaths of the wings of inſects. 
Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 
The ſharuborn beetle with his drowſy hums 


Hlath rung night's 75 9 peal, there ſhall be done 95800 
A A deed of dreadful note | N 
SWA'k DEP.” adj. (from Bard. e hards, } $54 


Often 125 we find 
The fharded beetle in a ſafer hold. l 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. 

70 SHARE. vb. 1. [peeanan, rey nan, Saxon. ] To di- 

vide; to part among many. 2, 10 partake With others; ; 


. to. ſeize or poſſeſs jointly 8 another. 3. To cut; to 


ſeparate ; ; to ſheer. From rcean, Saxon.) 


(1.) Good fellows all, Wann 
The lateſt of my wealth I'll ſhare amongſt vou. Shak. 
Any man may 2 trial of his fortune, provided he ac- 

knowledge the lord's right, by ſharing out unto him a to | 
Carew. | 

Well may he then to you his cares impart, | 0 ; 

And /bare his burden where he Saref his heart. Dryden. 


In the primitive times the advantage of prieſthood was equal- - 


iy fared among all the order, and none of that character had 
any ſuperiority. Collier. 
Though the weight of a falſhood would be too heavy for one 

to bear, it grows light in their 1 imaginations when it is ſhared 
among many. 

- SuppoleI hare my fortune equally between my children and 
_ a ſtranger, will that unite them? | Saw. 
(2.) The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and the 


＋ 


other quarter never muſtered or ſeen, comes ſhortly to demand 
payment of his whole account; where, by good means of ſome 


reat ones, and privy n wth wow officers of other ſome, 
e receiveth his debt. | 2 
In vain does valour bleed, 


While avarice and rapine ſbare the land. Milton. 
Go, ſilently enjoy your part of grief, 
And ſbare the fad inheritance with me. Dryden. 
Wav'd by the wanton. winds his banner flies, 
All maiden white, and ſhares the rent $ ws ; Dryden. 
This was the prince decreed n 
To ſhare his ſceptre. 1192 he (En... 
Not a love of liberty, nor thirſt of — — 1 
Drew you thus far; but hopes to ſhare the ſpoil .. , | | 
Of conquer'd towns and plunder d provinces, 444ů Cato. 
All night it rains, the ſhews return with day ; 
Great Jove with Cæſar fares his ſov reign ſway. + Logie. 
3.) With ſwift wheel reverſe deep ent ning fhar'd | 
All 8 ht fide. -* Milton. 


Scalp, 2 and ſhoulders the keen ſteel divides, 
And the /r viſage hangs on equal ſides. Dryden. 
To SHAPE. v. 2. To have part; to have a dividend; 
I am the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 
To ſhare with me in glory any more. Shak. Hen. Iv. 
Had greater haſte theſe facred rites prepar'd, 
Some guilty mouths had in your triumphs Hard 1 
But this untainted year is all your own. . 
A right of inheritance 
Na of his father. 9 | | 4 
This is Dutch partnerſhup, | to eras in all our 
= | bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. - Swift. 
SHaRE. 2. from the — 5 E *. allotment ;. divi- 
dend obtained. 2. Togo ſhares 3 ake; 3. Apart 
contributed. 4. [Scean, Saxon. If 0 The blade of the mw 
that cuts the 
| u e eve juſt mah that mow pines with want 
** v3 + 


Dryden. 
eee eil to ſhare i in the 
| f Locle. 


"Sha: ny | 


Addiſon, Sper. 


Ke on Ireland. A 


beneficial ® 


To Suenk. 9. 4. 


N In Marcia's wiſhes, and divide their fi 


The youths have equal Gare 1 

er. 

In poets, as true genius is but rare, | 
True taſte as ſeldom is the critick's hare. Pope. 
He who doth, not perform that part aſſigned him, is a very 


4 Addi. Cato. 


miſchievous member of the publick; becauſe he takes his Hare 
of the profit, and 3 leaves his ſhare of the burden to be born 


by others. need ie. 
ehen, went a wanting and every one to go gare and 
fare alike in what they took. x - L*Eftranze. 


By being defirous that every one ſhould have their full Hare 
of the fayors of God, they would not only be content, but 
glad to ſee one another happy in the little enjoyments of this 


W | Law, 
-*(3.) Theſe, although they bear a \ Bare i in the diſcharge, yet 
3 "hav different offices in the eden. Bros . E. 


(A.) Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 


115 Of lab' ring oxen, nor the ſhining are. Dryden. 
| Great cities'fhall with walls be compaſs d round, 
And ſharpen'd /oares ſhall vex the fruitful ground. Dryden. 
- Incumbent o'er the ſhining are | 
The maſter leans, removes th obſtrutive clay. Thomſon, 


For clay the conf! is long and bending, and the Hare nar- 
row. Mortimer. 
SHa'kE BONE. 7. fer hare and bone.} The os pubis; the 

bone that divides the trunk from the limbs. 
- The cartilage bracing, together the two offa ubis, or are 
bones, Bartholine faith, is twice thicker and laxer in women 


than men. Derbam. 
SualaER. =. / [from are.] One who divides, or 
- apportions to others; 4 divider, 8 Ferker one 


who participates any thing with others. 
'(2.) Moſt it ſeem'd the F rench King to import, HE. 
As ſharer in his daughter's injury. Daniel Civ. War. 
People not allowed to be harers with their companions in good 
a ne will hardly agree to be ſbarers in bad. LEH range. 
An overgrown. eltate falling into the hands of one that has 


many children, it is broken into fo many portions as render the 
| ſharers rich enough. Ada ſon. 
—— You muſt have known it, 
' —Indeed 1 did, then fayour'd by the King, 
And, by that means a ſbarer in the ſecret. . Roave. 


If, by taking on himſelf human nature at large, he bath a 
: Lad onate and tender ſenſe of the infirmities of mankind. i in 
Fate he muſt needs, in a-peculiar manner, feel and commi- 

rate the infirmities of the Poor, in which he himſelf was fo 
eminent a,/harer. Atterbury. 
1 ſuffer many things as an author militant, whereof in your 
days of probation you have been a ſharer. Pope to Swift. 


Stark, 1. , [canis carcbarias, Lat.] 1. A voracious 


ſea-fiſh.' 2. A greedy artful fellow; one who fills his 
pockets by fly trieks. A low word. 3. "Trick fraud; 
petty rapine. A low word. 


(..) His mou borrifick arm'd with threefold fate; ..; 008 

[Th direfu ——— Dom ſon Sum, - 
) Davi + meſſonperi hy fie berk to him, Tike ſo many 
ts * runnagates, only for endeavouring to compliment an 


ill nature out of itſelf, and ſeeking that by petition which they 


* have commanded by their ſword. Font h. 


3.) Wretches who live u pon the ſhark, and other mens ſins ; 
the common poiſoners of dit; equally deſperate in their for- 


tunes and their manners and rem their * bread the 
damnation of oult. 1 5 4 * . . 


To pick vp haſlil orfl 
Young Fontinbras, 3 95 


of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 
i M 2 


$f TS 2 | | 2 1 


1 
- 


To SHark; 9. 1. I. To play the petty thief. A low word. 
2. To cheat; to trick. A lo Word. 3. 7% Swans, 


* 
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Bick in the Ich Wit = te ebene dards 0 
Iba hd up a liſt of landleſs tel ute. Shale. Haml. 


To fawn.upon for a dinbder. 


.I.) The f leads a lazy; Volu todus, ſcandalous 5 5 ling 
kiſs hateful wh Pr nns 


erever ſhe comes. L*Eftrange. 


(2.) There are cheats by natoral inclination” as well ,as by 


corruption: nature taught this boy to//hark,' not diſcipline. 


8 


f 


point; not blunt. 2. Lerminating in a 


L" Eftrange. 


+1114: Sharptaſted citrons Median climes produce; 


Anoint with ſweets the veſſel's (foremoſt parts, . 


t 
8 


To make them taſte r ſharp we give; 
d ſo 13 


They drink deceiy'd, a deceiv'd they live, 


Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. 


© Different ſimple ideas are ſometimes expreſſed by the ſame 


word, as ſweet and ſharp are applied to the objects of hearing 


and taſting. Watts. 


(.) In whiſtling you contract the mouth, and; to make it 
more ſharp, men ule their finger. 


Let one whiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 


The old generous Engliſh ſpirit, which heretofore made this ear at the other, and the ſound ſtrikes ſo, ſharp as you can ſcarce 


nation ſo great in the eyes. of all the world, ſeems utterly ex - 
tin& ; and we are degenerated into a mean, ſharking, fallacious, 
undermining converſe, there being a ſnare and a trapan almoſt 
in every word we hear, and every action we ſee. © South. 


HARP. . adj. reeanp, Saxon 3. /cherpe, Dutch] 1. 


Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; having an acute 
| | point or edge ; 
not obtuſe. 3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious; in- 
ventive. 
without aſtringeney; ſour but not auſtere; acid. 6. 


Shrill; piercing the ear with a quick noiſe; not flat. 7. 


as we would have our voice flat or ſharp 


4. Quick, as of fight or | heating. F. Sour 


endure it. N Bacon. 
For the various modulation of the voice, the upper end of the 
windpipe is endued with ſeveral cartilages to contract or dilate it, 
of 53 441 6; Ray, 

(..) If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I — 
turn her looſe to him; and what he gets more * her than ſharp 
words, let it lie on my head. e © Shakeſp. 
How often may we meet with thoſe who are one while courte- 
ous, but within a ſmall time after are ſo ſupercilious, ſharp, 
troubleſome, fierce and exceptious, that they are not only ſhort 
of the true character of friendſhip, but become the very ſores 


4 25 a r | of ſociety ! 

Severe; harſh ; biting; ſarcaſtick. if n 4 guick ay — 6-4 3 be thy words ſevere, * | 
to puniſh ; cruel ; ſeverely rigid. f 1175 e hungry ; Sharp as he merits ; but the'{word forbear. Dryden. 
keen upon a queſt. 10. Fainful 3 afſhQiye; 11.) Fierce; (8.) There, gentle Hermia, may 1 marry thee; 

+, ardent ; fiery. 1. Attentive; vigilant. 13. Acrid; And to that place the, barg Athenian law ² 
biting, z pinching piercing as the cold. 14. Subtile; Cannot purſue us. NN 30 0 Shaleſß. 

nice; witty; acute: of things. 15. [Among workmen.] ' (.) My faulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 

Hard. 16. Emaciated 4; jeang't +57 1 th rerun nt And, till the ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd ; 

M003 Re) ks hate 10.05% 20 rig 47 For then ſhe never looks upon her Jute, Shak. 
Sharp tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture hetTe. Shakeſp. - The ſharp deſire I had + 7+ Fae 
In Ireland have I feen this ſtubborn Cade- ol . Of e e e eee e 2 Milton. 
Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of kern; ([. 0.) That ſhe may feel t "FRE 


And fought fo jong, till that histhighs with darts io, Parper"than'aſerpent's tooth it is, 
Were almoſt like a /harp quilld porcupine. - Shake. H. VI. To have a thankleſs child. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


Thy tongue deviſeth miſchiefs, like a /harp razor working de- He cauſed his father's friends to be cruelly tortured; grieving 
to ſee them live to whom he was ſo much beholden, and there- 


ceitfully. | SP | Pe 31 2. ' | | e A 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and ſmoothen fore rewarded them with ſuch /harp pay ment. Kolleg. 
away the . by the /harp pointed grooving tools, ___. Death becomes | | | 
and bring the work into a perfect ape. Mon. His final remedy ; and after life EOS, 
. (2.) The form of their heads is narrow, and ſharp that © Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refin 4 | . 19g. 
they may the better cut the air in their ſwift flight. © More. By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Par. Toft. 
There was ſeen ſome miles in the ſea a, great pillar of light, It is a very ſmall comfort that a plain man, lying under a 
not ſbarp, but in form of a column or cylinder, riſing a great Harp fit of the ſtone, receives from this ſentence, Tillotſon, 
way up towards heaven. FP (11. ) Their piety feign * 2. | 
FT o come near the point, and draw into a ſharper angle, In /harp conteſt of battle found no aid; Milton. 
they do not only ſpeak and practiſe truth, but really deſire its A. /harp aſſault already is begun; 3 
enlargement. | "Brown's Fulg. Err. Their murdering guns play fiercely onthe walls. Dryden. 
Their embryon atoms ( .̃ 2.) Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes, | 
Light arm'd or heavy, ſharp, ſmooth, light or flow. MIIton. And ſomewhat floating from afar deſeries. | Dryden. 


Ils a man bound to look out ſharp to plague himſelf, and to 


" frarjer the top. 


love with a cloak, and verſe 


the ſharpeſt philoſophers have never yet arrived at clear and 


It is ſo much the firmer by how much broader the bottom and 
| 4 5 Temſ le. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern, 
And unk Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
Ere bar keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fin- like oars did ſpread from either ſide. Dryden. 
(3.) Now as fine in his a Pede as if he would make me in 
lover in Arcadia. OY . 2964 Sidney. 
If we had nought but ſenſe, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more ſharp than we. Dawes. 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtleſs of renown, : ,- 1--; 
They plot not on the (tage, but on the town. Dryden. 
There is nothing makes men ſharper, and ſets their hands 
and wits more at work, than want. Aaliſ. on Italy. 
Many other things belong to the material world, wherein 


diſtinct ideas. 71 n 2277001 iht ante 34721 Vati. 
A, the harpefeye dite mei noughts | 
xceptthe ſun- beams in the air do ſhine 5/14 oh nt 
; So-cht beſt ſou}, with her refleRing thought, 
Sees not herſelf, without ſome light divine. 
To fharp-ey'd Reaſon this would ſeem untrue-z. 
But reaſon I through love's falſe opticks view.” © Diyden. 
(s.) So we, if children young diſeaſed we find, 


11. 


the neceſſity of being fo ſharp and exacting. 
or verſe with the ſoarpeft witted 
- plainly delivereth, they are overweighed.”-: 


| mortar, to lay bricks and tiles in. 


Davies. 5 


take care that he flips no opportunity of being unhappy? Coll. 
A clergyman, eſtabliſhed in a competent living, is not under 
_. Swift. 
(13-) The windpipe is continually moiſtened with a glutinous: 
humour, iſſuing out of ſmall glandules in its inner coat, to 


fence it againſt the ſharp air. | | Ray. 
Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r,. 5 
Nor wind ſharp piereing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r, 
Phe verdant arch fo cloſe its texture kept. * Pope's Odyſ. 


(14.) Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes procure very great applauſe; 
but being laid in the balance with that which ſound experience 
| Hooker. 

The inſtances you mention. are the ſtrongeſt and ſbarſeñ that 
can be urged. ; e ee YUP POODEgOp. 

(15.) They make uſe of the ſbarpeſt ſand; that being beſt for 
Maron Mecb. Exer. 


( 16.) His viſage drawn he felt too ſfarp and ſpare. Milton. 


SHarP. 2. . from the adjective. 1. A 3 acute 
ſound. 2, A pointed weapon 5 ſmall IL ſword ; rapier. 
ene ( OUS 


1 


Low worc. 


..) It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tun, 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing foarfps.  Shakeſp. 


(2.) If butchers had hut the mannets to go to ſbarſu, gentle- 
men would be contented itk a rubber at s.. Collier. 
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To Swany. „ 4 from the neud. To make keen. 
WMhbom che whetſtone barps to ent. | 

© © They cry, milſtones are good meat. Bien. Johnſon. 
To SHARP. v. u. [from 
tricks. | . | K 
I live upon what's my on; whereas your ſcandalous life is 
only cheating or ſbarping one half of the year, and ſtarving the 
U | 4 1... ; L'Eftrange. 

To SHA'RPEN.. v. 4. {from Harp.] 1. To make keen; 
| 2. To make quick, ingenious, or 


to edge; to * 


acute. 3. To make quicker of ſenſe. 4. To make 
eager or — To make fierce or angry. 6. To 
make biting, ſarcaſtick, or ſevere. 7. To make leſs flat; 


more piercing to the ears. 8. To make four. | 
(.) The weaker their helps are, the more their need is to 
ſharpen the edge of their own induſtry.  _ Hooker. 
I The Iſraelites went down to the Philiſtines to ſharper every 
man his ſhare and his coulter. | 1 Sam. Xi, 20. 
a 5. ſevere wrath ſhall he ſbarten for a ſword. iſd. v. 20. 
e 


ſetteth — teeth on edge. Bacon. 
Th' ſquadron bright, arp' ning in moon'd horns + 
Their phalanx. Mk | „ fie: Milton. 


It may contribute to his miſery, heighten the anguiſh, and 


argen the ſting of conſcience, and ſo add fury to the ever- 


laſting flames, when he ſhall reflect upon the abuſe. of wealth 


and. greatneſs, South. 
o: tis reſiſtance that inflames defire z © +. 
Sbarpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryden. 
Ere ten moons had ſbarpen d either horn, 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden. 
Her nails are baren d into pointed claws, 
Her hands bear half her weight and turn to paws. Addiſon. 


( 2.) Overmuch quickneſs of wit, either given by nature, or 
fharpen'd by ſtudy, doth not commonly bring greateſt learning, 


beſt manners, or happieſt life in the end. Aſcham. 
([.) Th' air har pen d his viſual ray | | 
To objects diſtant far; is Milton. 
(hs) — ——— Epicurean cooks bY; be 

_ Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shakeſp. 


Such an. aſſurance as will barter mens defires, and quicken 
their endeayours for obtaining a leſſer good, ' ought to infpire 


men with more” vigour in purſuit of what is greater. Tillotſon. 

(J.) Mine enemy cat omg his eyes upon me. Job. xvi. 9. 
(6.) — My havghty ſoul would fwell; 3 

Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. " Smith, 


(7.) Encloſures not only preſerye ſound, but increaſe and 


fhar| en it. | 
SHARPER. 2. / 
thief; a raſcal. 


Bacon. 


[from /barp.] A tricking fellow ; a petty 


Sharfers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind 4 _. DEftrange. 
He ſhould retrench what he loſt to ſharpers, and ſpent upon 
. Ar butbnot. 


puppet- plays, to apply it to that uſe. 
IL only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, ſupercargoes, ſbarpers, and directors. 
SHA'ZPLY. adv. [from ſparp. 
good edge or point. 


| Pope. 
1. With keenneſs; with 
2. Severely ; rigorouſly ; roughly, 


3. Keenly ; acutely ;* vigorouſly. 4. Afflictively; pain- 
6, Judiciouſly ; acutely ; 


fully. 5. With quickneſs. 

- wittily, = 073 
(2.) They are more ſharply. to be chaſtiſed and reformed than 

the rude Iriſh, which being very wild at the firſt, are now be- 
come more civil.” T ©. Sy enſer. 


(3.) The mind and memory are more ſharply exerciſed in 
comprehending another man's things. than our own. Ren. Fohnſ. 
(4-) At the arrival of the Engliſh ambaſſadors the ſoldiers. 


were ſbar ly aſſailed with wants. Hay 
and ere& your ear when you would hear attentively. 
Sha'rPNESS. 2. /. from arg.] 

point. 

Painſulneſs; afffictiveneſs. 6. Intellectual acuteneſs; 
ingenuity; wit. 7. Quickneſs of ſenſe. 
(..) Palladius neither ſuffering us nor-himſelf to take in hand 


the party till the afternoon ; when we were to fight in troops, 


— 


the noun.] To play chievim And be who ſaw the Bars 


grating of a ſaw when fharpen d, offends fo much as it 


| ard.. 
(5. You contract your eye when you would. {ce ar ty ; 
Bacon. 
1. Keenneſs of edge or 
2. Not obtuſeneſo. 3. Sourneſs without auſtere- 
neſs. 4. Severity of language; ſatyrical ſareaſm. 5. 
in other matters but it throws a: miſt before the 


SHARP-VISAGED; adj. | ſharp and wiſe 


* 
op % 1 
1 
= * 


£ "+. 4 : . 
x, 1 * 


naot differing otherwiſe from earneſt . but chat the /fharpnrſs of 
the weapons was taken away. . nd 
A feeond glance came gliding like the firſt; 


3 Siducy. 


/3 of the dart, 9 
Without defence cle d r th his heart. Dryden. 
(2.) Force conſiſteth in the 1 and raiſings of the 
work, according as the limbs do more or leſs require it; ſo as the 
beholder ſhall ſpy no ſbarpneſs in the bordering lines. Horten. 


(.) There is a /harpneſs in vinegar, and there is a /harpneſs 


in pain, in ſorrow, and in reproach ; there is a ſharp eye, a 
ſharp wit, and a ſharp ſword : but there is not ove of. theſe ſe- 
veral ſharpneſſes the ſame as another of them; and a Haß eaſt 
wind is different from them all. Malis bogict. 
Provoking ſweat extremely, and taking 8 ſharpneſs 
from whatever you put in, muſt. be of good effect in the cure ct 


* 
1 *i 


the gout. . Temple. 
| 4.) ———— There's gold for then,... 
Thou muſt not take my former ſharfzeſs ill, 
I will employ thee back again. e SPakeſÞ- 


Some did all folly with juſt Gartneſs blame, 
While others laugh'd and: ſcorn'd them into ſhame ; 
But, of theſe two, the laſt ſucceeded beſt, - - 
As men aim righteſt when they ſhoot in jeſt.  _ _Drydex. 
The 8 of his ſatyr, next to himſelf, falls moſt heavily 
on his friends. og OS, Eo 8 SOIT, CAR, 
This is a ſubje& of which it is hard to ſpeak without ſatytical 
ſhartneſs and particular reſſections on many churches ot 


Chriſtians. Spratt. 
(s5:) — At this time 
We ſweat and bleed; the friend hath loſt his friend; 
And the beſt quarrels in the heat are curſtt 
By thoſe that feel their harpreſs. Shakeſ?.. 


Not a bngle death only that then attended this profeſſion ;- but 
the terror and ſharpneſs of it was redoubled in the manner and 
circumſtances, * G ois. 

(6.) Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of great Hrnfneſs, 
and ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believing Chriſtian, men were 
not curious what ſyllables or particles of ſpeech they uſed, 

52H 0 Holter. 

The daring of the ſout proceeds from then ce. 

Sharpneſs of wit and active diligence. | DryZen.. 

The ſon returned with ſtrength of conſtitutlon, harpneſi of. 
underſtanding, and ſkill in languages. r #1, Addon. 
(.) If the underſtanding or faculty of the foul be like unto 
bodily fight, not of equal ſhanpneſs in all; what can be more 
convenient than that, even as the dark-fighted man is directed 
by the clear about things viſible, ſo likewiſe in matters of deeper 
diſcourſe the wiſe in heart doth ſhew the imple where his way 
lieth. Hooker. 


SHARP-8ET, adj. [ arp and ſet.] 1. Hungry ; ravenous.. 


2. Eager ;. vehemently deſirous | 
. 1. The ſeely dove 
Two. 


i 


Het hawks. do her on each ſide hem, r 
And ſhe knows not which way to fly from them. Brown... 
An eagle ftarp.ſet, looking about her for her prey, ſpy d a 

leveret, ; U 
(2.) Baſilius forced her to ſtay, tho* with much ado, ſhe 

being ſharp- ſet upon the fulfilling of a ſhrewd office, in over- 

looking Philoclea. | 1 . Sianey.. 
Our ſenſes are ſbarſ-ſet on pleaſures. _ J"Eftrange. 
A comedy of Johnſon's, not Ben, held ſeven nights; for the- 
town is ſharp-ſet-on new plays. Poe. 


SHARP=5S1GHTED. adj. | ſoarp and le. Having quick. 


ſight. 
| If ſhe were the body's quality; 1 1 
Then would the be with it fick, maim'd, and blind; -. 

But we perceive, where theſe/privations ber,, 
An healthy, perfect, and /arp-/izbred mind. Davies. 
I am not ſo ſhar/-/ighted.as thoſe. who-have diſcerned this re- 
bellion contriving from, the death of Queen Elizabeth. Glarend. 
Vour majeſty's clear and r as good 

a title to give. law in matters of this nature, as in any other. 


% 1 


| * abn. 
Nothing fo frerce but love will ſoften, nothing ſo har p-fig hte 
the 'on't. 
e Eftrange.. 
l.] Having a. 
ſharp countenance. e 


To 2M R. G. n. C Dutch. 


he welt tha6indabit "pla 1 are commonl 
\ <i/aged. © Hale's Origin of 
1. To break at 
once into many pieces; to break ſo as to ſcatter che parts. 
2. To diſſipate ; to make incepable of cloſe _ conti- 
nued attention. 25 
550 (..) Herais'd a ſigh fo piteous and Ae . 
That it did cem to ſhatter all his bulk, = 


And rend his being. ul. 
Fe myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear, ; 
1 come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 
And vith fore'd fingers rude” \ | 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year, Milton. 


They eſcape diſſolution, becauſe they can ſcarce ever meet 

With an agent minute, and ſwiftly enough moved, to ſhatter or 

diſſociate the combined parts. Boyle. 

A monarchy was /hattertd to pieces, and divided amongſt re- 

vol ted ſubjects, into a multitude of little governments. Locke. 

Black from the ſtroke above. the ſmouldring pine 

Stands as a /hatter'd tru x. ' Thomſon's Summer. 

(2.) A man of a looſe, volatile and ſhattered humour, thinks 

only by fits and ſtarts, | Norris. 

To SUNT TER, . . To be broken, or to fall, by any force 
applied, into fragments. 

Of bodies, ſome are fragil; and ſome are tough and not 

fragil; and in the breaking, ſome fragil bodies break but where 

the force is; ſome ſhatter and fly in many places. Bacon. 


SAT TER. 2. , from the verb. ]. One part of 1 many into 
which any thing is broken at once. 

Stick the candle ſo looſe, that it will fall upon the glaſs of the 

ſconce, and break it into ſhatters. 


Sn a'TTERBRAINED. yy þ [from ſhatter, brain and pate.] 
SHAa'r TERPATED. Inattentive; not conſiſtent. A 


low word. 
Sualr TAT. adi (from ſhatter.) | Diſunited ; not com- 
pact; eaſily falling into many parts; 
A brittle hattery ſort of ſpar, found in form of a white ſand 


chiefly in the perpendicular fiſſures amongſt the ores of metal. 
Woodward. 


Ty Suave. V_ a. preterite ſpaved, part. . or ſhaven. 


 fpeeapan, Saxon; ſchaeven, Dutch. ] 1. To pare off with 
a razor. 2. To pare cloſe to the altes 3. To ſkim by 
palling near, or ſlightly touching. 4. To cut in thin 
flices, 5. To ſtrip ; to oppreſs by extortion ; to pillage, 


(1.) He that is to be cleanſed ſhall have off all his hair. 
Leviticus. 


Zim was the firſt of the Ottomans that did ſhave his beard: - 


2 baſhaw'aſk'd, why he alter'd the cuſtom of his predeceſſors ? 
He anſwered, Becauſe you baſhaws may not lead me by the 
beard, as you did them. 
Doſt thou not know this aver pate? Truly it is a great 
man's head. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
I cauſed the hair of his head to be ſbaved of.” Wiſeman, 
$a. Sweet bird ! 
Thee chauntreſs, oft the woods among, 
I wooe to hear the evening ſong : 
And miſſing thee, I walk CE: | 
On the dry ſmooth ſhawer green. 
The bending ſcythe | 
. Shaves all the ſurface of the waving green. Gay. 
(.) He haves with level wing the & ; then ſoars 
Up to the fiery concave tow'ring high. 
(4.) Make ſome medley of earth, with ſome other plants 
bruis'd or /haven in leaf or root. 
| SHAVE-GRASS, #. ſ. [equijetum, Lat.] An herb. 
SALTaLING: f 
or religious. Uſed in contempt. = 
Of elfes, there be no ſuch things ; ; only by bald friars and 
- knayiſh Haveling. ſo feigned. Spenſer, 
Sus ve u. n. , [from ſhave.) 1. A man that practiſes the 
art of having: 
intereſt. 2 3 A robber; a plunderer. 
(.) My lord N 


Was now diſpos d to crack a jeſt. 


—— 


N : 


2. monſtrative 
It is ſometimes uſed for a woman abſolutely, with 


Swift, 


looſe as texture. 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Bacon. 


. /. {from ſhave,) A man ſhaved ; a friar, 


2. A man cloſely attentive to is own 1 


5 1 | 
And bid friend 1 el in wel . 
This Lewis Is a.cunhing 82 Wen eee, Swift. 
(3.) The 2 fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain- peo- 
fe hving for the moſt part by theft, and waiting for wrecks, as. 


awks for their prey: by theſe Gawers the Turks were {tript of 
NMrolles. 


| Snalvine; =: [ [from Pave.) | Any thin die \pated, off 


all they had. 
from any body. 


Take ignum aloes in 
changed twice, till the blade e be drawn forth; then take the 
| ſhavings forth and dry them in the ry and beat tem to 

der. Bacon. 

By electrick bodies I do not conceive coin) ſuch as take up 

1 ſtraws, and light bodies, but ſuch as attract all bodies 
palpable whatſoever. Brown's Vulz.,, Err. 

The ſhavings are good for the fining of wine. Mortimer. 
SHAW. 3. /, [rcua, Saxon; /chawve, Dutch; ; AKugga, Iſlan- 

dick.] A thiektee'; 3/4 ſmall Wood. A oft of trees near 
Litchfeld'is called Gentle ſaw. 


SHa'wrowL. z. , [ aw and fowl.) An artificial fowl 
made by fowlers on purpoſe to ſhoot at. 


Su AWM. 2. / {from /chawme, Teutonick.] A hautboy ; 


a cornet : written likewiſe Halm. 
With trumpets alſo and /Sawms. Pſalms, Common Prayer. 
SRE. pron. In oblique ow jy her. | ff, Gothick re», 
Saxon; /che, old Engliſn 1. The female pronoun de- 
che woman; fy woman before mentioned. 


fas degree of contempt, 3. The female; not the male, 
(1.) She, of whom the ancients ſeem'd to. propheſy, 
When they call'd virtues by the name of De; 
She, in whom virtue was ſo much refin'd, 2 
That for allay unto ſo pure a mind | 
She took the weaker (ex. 
— — This once diſclos'd, 
The ladies did change favours, and then we 


Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of be, Shake. 
What, at any time, have you a her tay? Shakeſp. 
The moſt upright of mortal men was he; 

The moſt ſincere, and holy woman, fe. Dryden. 
(2.) The ſbes of Italy ihall not betray | 

Mine intereſt, and his honour. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Lady, you are the cruell'ft /be alive, 
If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. Shakeſp. 7 welfth Night, 
-—— — I was wont 
To load my fbe with knacks, I wou'd have ranſack'd 
The pedlar's ſilken treaſury, and. haye pour'd it 
To her acceptance, Shakeſp. Winter's z ale. 
(3. ) I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the /he bear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp; Merchant of Fenice. 
The nightingale, if fe would fing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, wou'd be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. 


Shakeſp. 


He-lions are hirſute, and have great manes, the /bes are ſmooth 
Bacon. 


like cats. | 
Stand it in Judah's chronicles confeſt, 
That David's ſon, by impious paſſion moy'd, | 
Smote a be- ſlave, and murder'd what he loyd. Prior. 
Sn EAT. 3. /. ſheaves plural. [yceap, Sax. ſehoof, Dutch. ] 
1. A bundle of ſtalks of corn bound together, that the 
_ may dry. 2. Any bundle or collection held toge- 
er, 
(...) Theſe be the Pewuer that Aer 8 darwin vas” 
The ſeed thy valiant acts, the world the field. 
— — He beheld a field, | 
Part arable and tilth ; whereon were Heaven | | 
New reap'd : the other part ſheep-walks and folds. Milton. 
The reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden ſheaves in brittle bands, | Dryden, 
(2.) —— She vaniſh'd ; 1 
The Hear of arrows ſhook and rattled in the caſe. Dryden. 
In the knowledge of bodies, we muſt glean what we can 
ſince we cannot, 


groſs 1 fm yi in fick, | 
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Donne, 


Fairfax. | 
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' a time whole beaver; and in bundles compreliend the nature of SEA AHR. . /, from h] One that clips with ſliears, 
whole ſpecies. Ll0uocte: particularly one that fleeces an 19 TNT WT ot 
«To SHEAL., v..a, Toſhell. See Sn AI xk... Of other care they little reck ning makes. 
* Thou art a fbealed peaſecod. © + Shakeſþ. X. Lear. Than how to ſcramble at the bearers fealt,' © a 
To Suean. preter. "hen or Heure; part. pail. bern. And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt. Mien 
© Frceanan, reynen, Saxon. This word is morefrequentty Was he to be led as a lamb to the flavghter, ——_ Fes. 
_ written peer, but ſheer cannot analogically form Gore or ſigned as a ſheep before her ſhearers 7 a AL 3 
fern; ſhear, ſhore, Porn; as tear, tore, torn.) 1. To clip SHE A'RMAN, . %. | ſhear and 2 1.1 He that . 
or cut by interception between two blades moving ona Ihn father was a e „„ 188 
rivet, 2. To cut by interception. | And thou thyſelf a Harman. ee. 
| x.) + SHEA'RWATER, t. /. [Jauras niger.] A fowl. Ainjw. 


( . So many days, my ews have been with young; 
So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many months, ere I ſhall Geer the fleece. 
Laban went to ſheer his ſheep. a 
When wool is new 


Shakefp. 
Fay Gen. xxxi. 19. 
Horn, they ſet pails of water by in the 


SHEATH. . . | rcxVe, Sax. 


J The caſe of any thing; the 
ſcabbard of a weapon. 


The dead knight's ſword out of bis ſheath he drew, | 
With which he cut a lock off all their hair. Fairy Queen. 


ſame room to increaſe its weight, | Bacon Nat. Hift. Doth not each look a flaſh of light' ning feel, | | 
Io lay my head and hollow pledge Which you the body's ſheath, yet melts the ſteel = Cleav. 
Of all my ſtrength, in the laſcivious lap Swords, by the lightning's ſubtile force diſtill dz. 
Of a deceitful concubine, who ſhore me, | And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd. 5 Addiſon. 
Like a tame weather, all my precious fleece. Milton, To SHEATH, v. a. from the noun.] 1. To incloſe in 


The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve to join 


Dog foxes in the yoke, and beer the ſwine. Dryden. 
.. May'ſ thou henceforth ſweetly ſleep, 
Sheer, ſwains, oh ſheer your ſofteſt ſheep * 
To (well his couch. | Gay. 
O'er the conzenial duſt injoin'd to ſbear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. Pope. 


(2.) The ſharp and toothed edge of the nether chap ſtrikes 
into a canal cut into the bone of the upper ; and the toothed pro- 
tuberance of the upper into a canal in the nether : by which 

means he eaſily eers the graſs whereon he feeds. Grew. 


To SHEAR. b. . [In navigation.) To make an indirect 
n. / [from the verb, It is ſeldom uſed in the 


courſe, 

SHEAR, ; 

SHEARS. I fingular, but is found once in Dryden.] 1. An 
inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of two blades moving on a 
pin, between which the thing cut is intercepted. ' Shears 
are a larger, and cigars a ſmaller inſtrument of the ſame 
kind. Pope uſes ſhears for ſcifſars. 2. The denomination 
of the age of ſheep. 3. Any thing in the form of the 
blades of fears, 4. Wings, in Spen/er. | | 

(1.7 Alas! thought Philoclea to herſelf, your eerst come 
too late to clip the bird's wings that already is flown away. 


Sidney. 

Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me ? = 
Think you bear the hears of deſtiny ? Es 

Have I commandment on the pulſe of life ? Shakeſ}. 


The fates prepar'd their ſharpen'd beers. 
—— When the fleece is ſhorn, 

Then their defence leſs limbs the brambles tear; 

Short of their wool, and naked from the beer, 

That people live and die, I knew . 

An hour ago, as well as you ; | 

And if fate ſpins us longer years, - 
Or is in haſte to take the hears, 


I know, we muſt both fortunes try, 


Dryaen. 


Dryden. 


— 


To SHEATHE. 


SHEATHWI'NGED. adj. 
caſes which are folded over the wings. 


backs, and you may draw forth two wings. 
SHE'CKLATON. 2. /. 


a ſheath or ſcabbard; to incloſe in any 
eaſe. 2. (In philoſophy.) To obtund any acrid part. 
cles. 3. To fit with a ſheath. 4. To defend the main. 
body by an outward covering. 


1.) This drawn but now againſt my ſovereign's breaſt, 


ore *tis /heath'd, ſhall give him peace and reſt. Haller. 
In his hair one hand he wreaths, | > 
His ſword, the other, in his boſom ſheaths. Denham. 
Is this her hate to him, his love to me! 5 
"Tis in my breaſt ſhe ſbeaths her dagger now. Dryden. 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull's raw hide they eutb the right. * Dr;den.. 


The leopard, and all of this kind as goes, kee 
his forefeet turned up from the ground and feathed in the ikin 
of his toes, whereby he preſerves them ſharp for rapine, extend- 
ing them only when he leaps at the prey. | Grew, 

(2.) Thoſe active parts of a body are of differing natures 
when /heath'd up, or wedged in amongſt others in the texture 
of a concrete ; and when extricated from theſe Ar 

Other ſubſtances oppoſite to acrimony are called demulcent or 
mild; becauſe they blunt or zath thoſe ſharp ſalts as peaie, and 


— 


— 


beans. | Aröuthnot. 
(3-) There was no link to colour Peter's hat, 
Walter's dagger was not come from ſbeatbhing. Shakeſ}. 


(4.) It were to be wiſhed that the whole navy throughout 
were /beathed as ſome are. Raleigh. 


1 [ ſheath and ing. * Having hard 


all vaginipennous, or 
: Brow. 


Some inſets fly with four wings, as 
/ſheathwinged inſects, as beetles and dorrs. 


SHEA'THY, 2%. [from fbeath.] Forming a ſheath, 


With a needle put aſide the ſhort and e caſes on carwigs 
Brown. 


He went to fight againſt the giant in his robe of /beckato:r,. 


And bear our evils, wet n =P Prior. which is that kind of gilded leather with which they uſe to ein- 
Ss How happy ſhould we be if we had the Privilege of employ- broider the Iriſh jackets, „„ 
Me. the Seger * want of a mint, upon foreign gold, by clip- 7% Sup. v. 4. [rcevan, Saxon,} 1. To effuſe; to pour 

ping 2 Wy Pray red 1 * Goh f 8 Swift, out; to ol ., To {catter;;. to let fall. 
n yo rr (r.) The painful ſervice, and the drops of blood 
airy nce ſoon unites again. Pope. Shed f. hankleſs c | AS roo 
Beneath the fears they felt no laſting ſmart E ; 
They loſt but fleeces we T loft ah wh, id G But with that ſurname of Coriolanuns. Shakeſp- 
enn ** vill ha as b . uy Cromwell, I did not think to ſbed a tear 
er oy | 5 0 2 our ; . 4 1 q L OF te 7 A+ AY. , 72 
eight 0 Fr after that, —* _ break. F NI. Mortimer. ; 8 Wen e 5 he e eee 
eee ein eee Some think one gen ral ul fills ev'ry. brain 
Eee As che bright fun ad, light . 
Were fix d at his back to cut his airy ways. | - Spenſer; | Around its entry, nodding poppies grow, ... — 
.SHEARD. . % | yceand, Saxon.} A fragment. It is now - And all cool fGimples that.foreet teſt beſtow; __. | 
commonly written ard, and applied only to fragments, Night from the 4 their ſleepy virtue drain, 
veſearthe . d ie And paſſing, eds it on the ſilent plains. den. 


1 1 4 1 * 
In the burſting of j a/ | fire fre darth, 
In the burſting of it, not a „end to take ſire from the hearth, 
or to take water out of the pit. [. xxx. 14. 
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You ſeem'd to mourn another lover dead. 


ſighs you gave him, and my tears you His, © Dryaen.. 
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Weta l to n an,, EL OR 
of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe +... 280 es 
_ Tis love of honour, and his co * good; 
The conſul, not the father, edi the blood. "Dope. 
In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
- Theſe moſs-grown.domes with ſpiry turr ets crown tb 
Where awful arches make a noon-day ie,, 
And the dim windows /hed a ſolemn light; 1 
Thy 1 diffus'd a reconciling ray, ene e 
And gleams of glory bY 'd All the day. . 
(2.) 1 
hed them betimes. Bacon Nat. Ht N. 
So the returning year be bleſt, ; 
As his infant months beſtow, + 
Springing wreaths for William” $ brow ; 
As his ſummer's youth ſhall | 
Eternal ſweets around Maria's head. 


2 ub b. v. . To let fall its parts. 


Prior. 


White oats are apt to red moſt as they lie, and black is they 


ſtand. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Susp. s, 1 [ippoſed by. Skinner to be corrupted from 
ſpade]. 1. ight temporary covering, 2: [In compo- 
Effuſion ; as blood Jed. 

1.) The firſt Aletes born in lowly ſhed, 

Of parents baſe, a roſe ſprung from a bride. 
© Hough he his houſe of polith'd marble build, 
With jaiper floor'd, and carved cedar ceil'd ; 
Vet ſhall it ruin like the moth's frail cell, 
Or /heds of reeds, which ſummer's; heat repel. 
In ſuch a ſeaſon born, when ſcarce a /hed _ 
Could be obtain'd to ſhelter him or me 
From the bleak air. 
So all our minds with his conſpire to grace 
The Gentiles great apoſtle, and deface 
Thoſe itate-obſcuring /peds, that like a chain 
Scem'd to confine and fetter him again, | 
Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining ofiers fenc'd, and moſs their beds, | 

An hoſpita le houſe they found, 

A homely /hed ;. the roof, got far from und, 

Was thatch'd with reeds and ſtraw togethe er bound. . 

Thhen out he ſteals, and finds where b he head 
Their horſe hung faſten'd underneath a fred. « - Betterton. 
ler various kinds by various fortunes led, | 

Commence acquaintance, underneath a fred. Swift, 
Weak as the Roman chief, who ſtrove to hide 

His father's cot, and once his father's pride, 

By cating a low /hed of rural mould 

With marble walls, and roof adorn'd with gold. 


fition.] 


n. 


Valler. 
Dryden. 


Harte. 


SHE'DDER. . J. [from ſhed.) A ſpiller; one who ſheds. 


A ſhedder of blood ſhall ſurely die. Ezek. xviii. 10. 
| adj. [This was probably only the old pronun- 
SHEE'NY. 4 ciation of ne.] Bright; glittering ; ſhowy. 
A word now not in uſe. ws | 
That lewd ribbald, with vile luſt advanc'd, 
Laid firſt, his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To ſpoil her dainty corle fo fair and ſheen, 
When he was all dight, he took his way 
Into the foreſt, that he might be ſeen 
Of the wild beaſts, in his new glory been. 


Hubberd's Tale. 
Now they never meet in grove or green, ; 


| By fountain clear, or ſpaugled ſtar- light been.  Shakeſh. 
Up aroſe each warrior bold and brave, 
Glittering in filed ſteel and armour ſbeen. Fairfax. 
Out of the hierarchies of angels on. $9 - 
The gentle Gabriel eall'd he from the reſt. 1 Fairfax, 
By the ruſhy fringed bank, | 
Where grows the willow and the ofier dank,” i 
My fliding chariot ſtays, n 
| Which ſet with agat, or the azure e a 
Of turcois blue, and emerald green. | Milton. 
Or did of late earch's ſons beßege the wall 7 
| Of fheeny heav n. 55 ; 11277 £ 


suszx. 1. . * the adjedive.] Brightneſs ; ene 
Not! now uſed. e 


. 


tf i 


ie plural was peep; ſchaep, Dutch.) 


rees that. bring forth their leaves late, and caſt them 
late, are more laſting than thoſe that ; ſprout their leaves early, or 


Fairfax. | 


Mallon s Par. Reg. 


Fairy Queen. | 


8 + 
| Merty will ſit betwe 


| * Fa it; "bas ORF, KS now $2 8 * 
Thron d in 3 ſheen. L ag lu, | 
Far above, in ſpangled ſbeen, Wh r 
.. Celeftial | Cupid, 2 am'd ſon © . ; 
: Holds his dear Pſyche ſweet entranc'd. ' Milton, 


855 EP, u. J. plural likewiſe /eep, 3 Sax, of which 
1. The animal that 
bears wool ; remarkable tor. its uſeſulneſs and innocence. 
"Sn. LIN W A fooliſh filly fellow. Aigſorth. z. 
In theology.] The people, conſidered as under * . 
rection of God, or of their paſlour. 
(1.) Fire the brambles, ſnare the Lad and deep 

In wholeſome water- falls the fleecy ſheep. - Dopden. 

Of ſubſtances there are two ſorts of ideas; one of ſingle 
ſubſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as a man or /heep. Locle. 


(3-) We are his people, and the ſbecp of his paſture. #Jal. 
To l v. . | ſheep and bite. To ule petty 
thefts, | 
Shew your knave's viſage, with a to you; core our 
ſheepbiting face, and be han ged. 25 3 Shakeſp. 
SHE E'PBITER. #. J from fheepbite.) A petty chief 
His gate like a /fbeefbiter fleering aſide. Tufer. 


Wouldſt thou not be glad to have the niggardly ur-. Leep- 
biter come to ſome notable ſhame ? © + Shakeſp. 
There are political eepbiters, as well as 9 ; betrayers 
of publick truſts, as well as of private. L' Eftrange. 


Sntt'ecor.-n. /. bee and cot. A little e for 


ee 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
From low farms, eefcots and mills 
Inforce their charity, 

p to a hill anon his ſteps he rear'd, 
From whoſe high top to ken the proſpect round, 
If cottage were in view, ſbeepcor or herd; © | | 
But cottage, 17 or ſheepcot none he ſaw, * Milton. 
SRE TrolLp. . /. {| ſheep and fold. } The we, where 

ſheep are incloſed. 

The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 

The ſbeeſ fold ſcatter d and the ſhepherd ſlain. Prior. 

Sanz e'/rnook. . | forep and hook.] A hook faſtened to 

a pole by which epherds lay hold on the legs of their 

. ſhee 

The one 3 a eder of balm-woed, the other a paſtoral 

ſtaff of cedar like a ſheep-book. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
If you dare think of deſerving our charms, | 
Aw ay with your ſheepbook, and take to your arms. Dryden. 


| n K. Lear. 


SHE :'PISH. adj. {from hee Baſhful over - modeſt; ti- 


morouſly and meanly diffident. 
Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, he a ſbecpiſb or conceited creature. ge 


SHE = PLoHNeSS; 1. V [from Sheepiſh. } Baſhfulneſs ; mean 
and timorous diffidence. 
Thy gentry. bleats, as if thy native cloth 5 
Trans fus d a ſheepiſbneſs into thy ſtory. Herbert. 


| Sheepiſbneſs and ignorance of the world, are not conſequences 
of being bred at home. N Locke, 
Without ſucceſs, let a man be never fo hardy, he willy — 
ſome degree of /heepiſhneſs. | 
SHEE/PMASTER, #. 4. [ Peep and maſter. 1 A. fears of - 
-WEEP. — PTA 
A nobleman was a great graſier, and n 6 Bacon. 
SHEEPSHEA'RING.. 2. /. | ſpreþ and ſbear.] The time 
a caring ſheep; * TR when ſheep are ſhorn. 
re happening a ſolemn feſtivity, ſuch as the eeþſbear | 
uſed to be, David begs ſome ſmall repaſt. * oats 
SHEEP'S EYE. 7. . || ſheep and eve; , A modeſt diffident 
look, ſuch po lovers caſt at their miſtreſſes. EN: 
Caſt a ep's eye behind you: i eden b Dryden. 
SHE EPWA Lx. Ne r and _ 1 Paſture 9 22 


Part arable and tiltn; Wy rg non na Ninon 

New ms ; the other part /heepwalks and folds.” Miter. 
range flreyn, Saxon.] Pure; clear; unmingled. 
It me ay, 1E pence on the ſeore-for Jheeale, 
bon me up . e 6 
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. n t-is not the ta u weg ile wreſted 
ö 3 — ee are the bladders which bear him up, and he ſinks 


e onde pretends to ſwim without them. 
A 8 W | derbury. 


once. Not now in uſe, except in low * 
—.— — Thrown by angry Jove 
pod ne Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements; from morn - 
Too noon he fell; from noon to dewy eve, 
A ſummer's day; and with the ſetting fun, 
Drop'd from the zenith, like a falling ſtar, 
EY On. Lemnos. 
The (word of Satan, with ſteep force to finite... 
Deſcending, and in half cut ſheer. 
Due entrance he difdain'd, and in contempt - 
At one flight bound bigh overleap d all hound - 
Of hill or higheſt wall, and re within . 
| Lights on his feet. 
To SHEER. v. a, See Sur An. 
| I keep my birth-day; ſend my Phillis home 
At. ſbeering-time. 
To Sign R off. v. u. 


* 1 


_ Milton. 


- Mi ton. 


Dryden. 
To ſteal away ; to ſlip off 328251 


tinely. 
5 SHE?RS., n. [fee 8681 ä 
5 SHEET, 7. /, {pcear, Saxon.] 1. A broad and large piece 1 
4 \. of linen. 2. The linen of a bed. 3. [ Ecoutes, French; 


echeten, Dutch.) In a ſhip ate ropes 1 — to the clews of 
the ſails, which ſerve in all the lower ſails to hale or round 
off the clew of the ſail; but in topſails they draw the fail 
cloſe to the yard arms. Dia. — Dryden ſeems to underſtand 
it otherwiſe. 4. As much paper as is made in one body. 
A ſingle complication or £14 of paper in a book. 6. 


» Any thing 6xpanage, 7. Sheets in the plural is taken for 


a book. 
(1.) He ſaw bart opened, and a veſſel deſcending unto him, 


as a great beet, knit at the four corners. Acts, x. 11. 
(2.) If I die before thee, ſhroud me 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. - Shakeſd. 


of | | You think none but your ſheets are privy to your wiſhes. 

: S Shakeſp. 

£4 Some unequal bride in nobler ſheets _ 
- Receives her lord. ; Dryden: 

(3:) The little word behind the back, ths undoing whiſper, 


like pulling off a ſbeet-rope at ſea, ſlackens the fail, Suckling. 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying fails, 
And rent the ſheets.” Dryden. 
A s much bert in rhime, | 
As could be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, | 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margin and all. Shakeſþ. 


When I firſt a pen to paper, I thought all I ſhould have to 
lay would have been contained in one /heet of paper. Locke. 


I let the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon a /heet of 


LY | white paper upon the oppoſite wall, VWeauton Oftichs. 
8 1 (6.) Such /heets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder 

4 I never remember to have heard. Shaleſß. King Lear. 
E: | | Rowling thunder roars, . 


And. ſheets of lightning blaſt the ſtanding field. Dryden. 
An azure ſheet i it ruſhes broad, 8 
And from tue loud reſounding rocks below, 
Daſh'd in a cloud of foam. Thomſon. 


(7.) To this the following ſheets are intended for a full and 
diſtinct anſwer, | Waterland. 
SHEET-anchor. 1. J. | ſheet and ancher,) In a ſhip is the 
_ largeſt anchor; which, in ſtreſs of weather, is the mari- 
ners laſt refuge, when an extraordinary ſtiff gale of wind 
happens. Bailey. 
To SHEET. v. 4. {from the „ 1. To furniſh with 
ſheets. 2. To enfold 1 in a ſheet, - To cover as 1 25 a 
Wk 
(g.) Like the ſtag when ſow the paſture ſheets | 
The barks of rs 1 bro wſed'ſt. e 15 - Shakefs 


| gur K EL. #2. 3 An ancient Jewiſh coin equal to. 
four Attic 6 We 9-4 
about 28. CIs ferling.” W 


BOOTS ad. {from the adjective. ] Clean; quick; at 


'Sus'tDApLE. n. ſ. A chafinch. _ 
_ Sug't.DRaKE, =. . A bitd that preys upon fiſhes, 
Milton. Su. # 


upon it. 


* _ Namen ae in valve 
- 8. | 


The aideit ll deteſted images, et im upon - 
their he Jeon 'on one fi te the * pot oF h the manna, 


Re on the other Aaron's rod. 7 

The huge iron head fix hundred foekels ow 1 1 IE 
And of ale bodies But one wound it . c 5 1 
Able death's worſt command to oyerdoe 3 

Deſtroying life at once and carcaſe too. Culey. 


This coat of mail weighed five thouſand . of hand. 
a Broome. 


reylr, Saxon; He, Dutch. 1. A board 
fixed againſt a-ſupporter, ſo chat any thing may be placed 
2. A ſand bank in the ſea; a rock under ſhallow 
Water. 4. The plural is analogically Hel ves ; Dryden as 
elf5, probably by negligence; 
Per Cn | G - s About his ſhelver I 


A een: account of empty boxes. 930 
Bind faſt, or from their frelves ©. . 
Vour books will come and right themſelves, . Swift. 


( 2.) Our tranſported fouls ſhall congratulate each other their 
having now fully eſcaped the numerous FOOks, ſhelves, and quiek- 


ſands. Boyle. 

Near the ſtelves of Circe's ſhores they run, 

A dang'rous coaſt. Dryden. 
He call'd his money in; Wo. 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon ſplit him on the former /he{f, = 

He put it out again. | 2 Dryden. 

41.843.) He ſeiz d the helm, his fellows i. 
Turn'd ſhort upon the hel, yo madly ſteer d. Dryden. 


SHE'LFY. adj, { from Hef. 1. Full of hidden — — or 
banks ; full of dangerous 1 2. I know not well 
the meaning in this paſſage, perhaps rocky. 

(1.) Glides by the ſyren's cliffs a h coaſt, 
Long infamous 2 ſhips and ſailors loſt, N é 
And white with bones. Dryden. 

(.) The tillable fields are in ſome places fo tough, that the 
plough will ſcarcely cut them; and in ſome fo /belfy that the 
corn hath much ado to faſten its root. Carew, 


SH m— n. , [xcpll, pceall, Saxon; /chale, belle, Dutch.] 
The hard covering of any thing; the external cruſt. 
4 The covering of a teſtaceous or cruſtaceous animal, 
3. The covering of the ſeeds cf filiquous plant® _ 4. The | 
covering of kernels, '5, The covering of an egg. 6. 
The outer pait of an houſe. 7. It. is uſed for a muſical 
inſtrument in poetry, from 7eftudo,” Latin; the firſt lyre 
being ſaid to have been made by ſtraining firings over the 
hell of a tortoiſe, 8. The fuperficial part. | 
(1.) The ſun is as the fire; and: the exterior earth is as the 
ſbell of the eolipile, and the abyſs as the water within it; now 
when the heat of the ſun had pierced through the /hell and reach'd 
the waters, it rarefy d them. Burnet's Theory. 
Whatever we fetch from under ground is only what is lodged 
in the fell of the earth. Locke.” 
(2.) ———— Her women wear 
The {poils of nations in an ear ; 
| Chang'd for the treaſure of a ſbell, 
And in their looſe attires do ſwell. 
Albion 
Was to Neptune recommended; 
Peace and plenty ſpreads the ſails : ; 22 75 £ 
Venus, in her ſhe 1 before him, | 6 
From the ſands in ſafety bore him. "De; den's Albion. 
The /hells ſerved as ra to this ſand, 1 when conſo- 
lidated; and afterwards freed from its inveſtient my 1s of the 


Ben. Johnſen Catiline. 


2 n 


ſame ſhape as the cavity of the /hell.. Woodward. 
He, whom ungratefubAthens could expel, ; 
At all times juſt, but when he fign'd the feel, Pate. 


*  (4:) Some fruits are ntained within a hard „ll, ei the 
ſeeds of the plants. 8 ou e, 


(4+) Chang'd loves are but chang'd forts of meat; „ ; 
And when he hath the kernel eat £ 
- Who doth not r TR ſhell . e. .. 
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Ki als? Think Him 38 u ferpent's gg OG. 

ich, hatch'd, Would, 48 his Kind, grow miffchieveus, 
And kill him in the Hell. Sbate e. Ju Gieſar. 
(6.) The marquis ef Medina ,Sidonia niade kde bell of a 


* k 


_ | houſe, that would have been 4 Very boble buildlag, had he 


Brought it to perfection. Aalen on Italy. 
©. (7.) Leis than'a god they thought there could not dell. 
Within the holow of tat JBezh ooo 
That ſpoke ſo Na. „ 3707 EEC ABER Dryden. 
(s.) So devout are the Romaniſts about this outward Mell of 
religion, thut if an altar be moved, or a Rone of it broken, it 
ought to be 'reconfeerated, Hie Parergon. 


7 SHELL. wv. a. [from the noun.] To take out of the 


ſhell ; to ſtrip of the ſhelIl. i | 
Zo SHELL. wv. ». 1. To full off as broken ſhells. - 2. To 
caſt the ſhel], | f 13 l Ne 

4) The ulcers were cured, and the ſcabs. Helled off. Wijem. 

Snt'LLpuck. . A kind of wild duck. | 
To preſerve wild ducks, andy/be/iducks, have a place walled 
in with a pond, 3654 3 Huſb. 
Sue'LLFisR. v. /. ell and .]! Fim inveſted with a 
hard covering, either teftaccons, as oyſters, or eruſtace- 

ous, as lobſters. : 3 

The ſhells, being ſound, were ſo like thoſe they ſaw upon 
their ſhores, that they never queſtioned but that they were the 
exuviæ of /hellfi/h, and once belonged to the ſen. Mood. 
SHELLY. adj, | from vll.] 1. Abounding with ſhells. 
2, Conſiſting of ſhells. - PLD 4 | 
(1.) The ocean rolling, and the belly ſhore, | : 
Beautiful objects ſhall delight no more.  Preor. 
(2.) The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firſt men 
and all animals were bred in ſome wärm moiſture, incloſed in 
eruſtaceous ſkins, as lobſters; and fo continued till their; belly 
priſons, growing dry and breaking, made way for then. Bentl. 


_ SHE'LTER. 3. / [Of this werd the etymology is un- 
known : Sinner deduces it from ſhell, Davies from rcyld, 


a ſhield, Saxen] +. A cover from any external injury 
or violence. 2. A protector; a defender; one that gives 
ſecurity, z. The ſtate of being covered ; protection; 
ſecurity. 9x1 | 3 
(.) We hear this fearſul tempeſt ſing, HR 
Yet ſeek no /belter to avoid the ſtorm. Shaleſp. R. II. 
. Ihhey wiſh the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a ſbelter from bis ire. Miiton. 
Heroes of old, When 'wounded; ſhelter ſought; 
But he who meets all dangers with diſdain, | 
Ev'n in their face his ſhip to anchor brought, | 
And ſteeple high ſtood propt upon the main. Dryer. 
They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the worſt 
feelter from rain, when they have a lover in company. Dryden. 
— I hc healing plant ſhall aid, 7 8 


From ſtorms a /be/ter, and from heat a ſhade. Poe. 


(2.) Thou haſt been a ſhelter for me, and a ſtrong tower 
from the enemy. Er Env ang 2s Pſ. Ixi. 3. 
( 3.) Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac'd, Og 
Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd; 
Which ſhade and /belter from the hill derives, 


While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. ; Denh. 


Who into /helter takes their tender bloom, 
And forms their minds to fly from ills to come? Young. 
7, SHe'LTER, v. a: [from the noun.] 1. To cover from 
external violence, 2. To defend; to protect; to ſuc- 
cour with refuge ; to harbour. 3. To betake to cover. 
4. To cover from notice. This ſeems Teſs proper. 
(.) We beſought the deep to Jbe/ter us. | Milton, 
Thoſe ruins ſbelter'd once his ſacred head, 
When he from Wor'ſter's fatal battle fled, 
Watch'd by the 3 of this royal place. Dryden, 
( 2.) What endleſs honour ſhall you gan, Fur 
To ſave and fhelter Troy's unhappy train. Dod. An. 
3.) — They ſheltered themſelves under a rock. Abbor. 


| cart thyſelf with ſuch thoughts, chiefly when all earthly | 
comforts fail thee : then do thou particularly retreat to thoſe con- 
_ "*iderations, and /helter thyſelf under them. 


(4+) In vain I Rrove to'check my growing flame, 


4 whe 5 OP 
= 2©3N 


Tou ſaw my hea 


" Miterbur.y. - 


; rt. wt i Eat ö * * 1389 3 Prior. 
To SuM, „ „ . To tate flicker, z. To give 


melter. N | 3 
(I.) There the Indian herdfman, ſkinning heut, 
Shelters in cool. V3 05083086, I on; 
(2.) Phen feeks the fartheſt 00ze, the helm ring weed, 
The cavern'd-bank,' his/old-ieture abode, 1 Thomſon, 
SHE'LTERLESS, adj. {from ſhelter.) ' Hatbourteſs ; with- 
out home or refuge. e 

Nov ſad and helterteſs, perhaps, The lies, 

# here piercing winds blow ſharp, Rowe J. Sh. 
SHELVING, a. from e,! Sloping; inclining ; hav- 
ing declivity. pax 5 h 

Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 

And built fo heli, that one cannot climb it, | 

Without apparent hazard of his life. Shakeſp, 

„ende 4065 a hollow den was found, Ib 

With rocks and ſbelvins arches vaulted round. Addiſon. 
SH of 3 adj, from .! Shallow; rocky; fall of 

1 „ „ 

T had been drowned, but that the ſhore was el vy and ſhal- 

low, | Shakeſp. Merry M. of Windfor. 
To SRD. v. 4. preter. and part. paſl, Bent. ſrcendan, 
Saxon; ebenen, Dutch. ] 1. To ruin; to fpoil; to 
miſchief. 2. To diſgrace; to degrade; to blame; to 
reproach, 3. To overpower ; to cruſh; to ſurpaſs. 
4. It is, though uſed by Dryaen, wholly obſaltte. 

(1.) Provide for thy wife, or elſe look to be ſhent, 

_ Good milchcow for Winter, another for Lent, Tafſer 

Shepherds, ſhould it not y/hext 10 

Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 

Of Roſalind, that Colin made ? | Stenſer 
Such a dream I had of dire portent, . ee 

That much I fear my body will be Sent; | 

It bodes I ſhall have wars. | 

2 Debateful py and cruel ally le 5 

4 he famous name of knighthood foully Send. Fa. A 

_ Sore bruiſed with che all, he flow 8 Mr 

And all enraged thus, thus him loudly Sent, 

Diſleal knight, whoſe coward courage choſe 
To wreak itſelf on beaſt. FL 

My -tongue and foul in this be hypocrites, ' 

ow in my words ſoever ſhe be /bent, 


Dryden. 


Fa. Queen, - 


To give them ſeals never my ſoul conſent. 441. Hal. 
(3.) She paſs'd the reſt as Cynthia doth hend IE 
The leſſer ſtars. Spenſer, 


SHE'PHERD. 2. / [rceap, ſheep, and Pynd, a keeper, 
Saxon, rceapahy⁴nd ] 1. One who tends ſheep in the paſ- 
ture. 2. A ſwain; a rural lover. 3. One who tends the 
congregation ; a paſtor. 0 
( 1.) I am bepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze. _ Shakeſp. 
1 7 A ſbepherd next | 
More meek came with the firſtlings of his flock. Milton. 
( 2.) If that the world and love were young, | 
And truth in ev'ry ſhepherd's tongue, | 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might we move | 3 
To live with thee, and be thy love. | ERialei sb. 
(3. Lead up all thoſe whô heard the, and beliey d; 
MMidſt thy own flock, great ſhepherd, be received, _ 
And glad all heay'n with millions thou haſt ſay'd. Prior. 


SHE'PHERDESS. 2. J [from ſhepherd] A woman that 
tends ſheep ; a rural las. „ 
She put herſelf into the garb of a ;/bepherdeſe, and in that 
diſguiſe lived man years ; but diſcovering herſelf a little be- 
fore her death, did profeſs. herſelf the happieſt perſon alive, 

not for her condition, but in enjoying him ſhe firſt loved 3 and 

that ſhe would rather, ten thouſand times, live a Haepberdeſs in 
contentment and ſatisfaction. | | d 

Do Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of you i 
Do give a life: no ſbepberdeſi, but Flora | 


Peering in April's front. ay 
She like ſome fbepherdeſs did ſhew, Stake. V. 7. 
Who ſat to bathe her by a river's ſide. it: | Dryden. 
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-neſe, like a fair ſbepberugſt in country ruſſet. . 
Sur bs Needle, nf. [ fcandix, Lat.] Venus comb. 
7 $44 > nan ©. inn inn © FS nean 


An herb. ag i 2 S155. Ne 
or Pouch. n. . \bur/a paſtoris, Lat,] A 


. 
5 * 

* 5 

* 


- 


- SysPHERDS Pur/e, 


common weed. ene eee 
SurruerDs Nod. n. . Teaſel, of Which plant it is a 

ſpecies. ff . ̃ 
Sng'uERDISsUH. dj. from ſenberd.] Reſembling a 


ſhepherd ; ſuiting a ſhepherd ; paſtoral ; ruſtick. Not in 

uſe, A AA | $37: 

He would have drawn her eldeſt. ſiſter, eſteemed her match. 
far beauty, in her Gepherdi/h attire, _  , Sidngy. 

She ſaw walking frou her ward a man in ſbepherdiſh apparel. 

| . ** Sidney. 


Sut'RBET. 7. ſ. | fharbat, Arabick.] The juice of lemons 

or oranges mixed with water and ſugar. | Die. 

They prefer our beer above all other drinks: and conſider- 

ing that water is with the rareſt, eſpecially in this clime, the 

_ deareſt of /berbets, and plenty of barley, it would proye infi- 

nitely profitable to ſuch as ſhould bring in the uſe thereof. Sand. 

 SKERD. / [rceand, Saxon,] The fragment of broken 
earthen ware. See SAD. 77 0 | 

The trivet-table of a foot was lame; 

She thruſts beneath the limping, leg a herd. Dryden. 

SHE'RIFF. . J. [rcynezepepa, Saxon, from rcyne, à thire, 

and neve, a ſteward. It is ſometimes pronounced ſprieve, 

_ which ſome poets have injudiciouſly adopted.] An offi- 

cer to whom is entruſted in each county the execution of 

the laws, | | 15 | 

A great pow'r of Engliſhand of Scots | 

Are by the fberiff of Yorkſhire oyerthrown. Shakeſp. 

Concerning miniſters of juſtice, the bigh beriffs of the coun- 

ties have been very ancient in this kingdom. | Bacon. 

Now may'rs and fhrieves all huſh'd and ſatiate lay. Pope. 


SHE'RIFFALTY, } | | 
SHE'RiFPDOM. { #-/. [from fheriff.] The office or ju- 
SHE'rtIFFSHIP, riſdiction of a ſheriff. . 
SHe'RIFFWICK. 8 
There was a reſumption of patents of gaols, and reannex- 
ing of them to the ſheriFauncks; privileged officers being no leſs 
an interruption of juſtice. than privileged places. Bacon. 


SnERRIS. „ ſ. from Aeres, a town of Andaluſia 
Sne'kRIS Sack & in San]! A kind of ſweet Spanith 
SHE'RRY. wine. | 8 

Your fherris warms the blood, which before, cold and ſet- 


tled, left the liver white, which is the badge of puſilanimity ; 

but the /herr:s makes it courſe from the inwards to the 
treme. | 1 55 | ien N 

Good fherris ſack aſcends me into the brain, dries me there 

all the fooliſh dull vapours, and makes it apprehenſive. 


Shew. See Show. 
SHIDE. 2. . from 
board; a cutting. Sinner. 


SHIELD. „n , [rcy'>, Saxon.] 12 A buckler ; a broad 
piece of defenſive armour held on the left arm to ward 


off blows. 2. Defence; protection. 
protection cr ſecurity. . . 
(1. No put your Hieldt before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than ſields. 
— His pond'rous /bield, 
Ethereal temper, maſſy, large and round, 
Behind him caſt; the * circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. | 
(3.) — Phe terror of the Trojan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and ſhield, _ 
High on a pile th unconquer'd chief is placed. Dryden. 
To SHielD- w. a. [from the noun.] 1. To cover with a 
ſhield. .. 2. To defend; to protect; to ſecure. 3. T 
keep off; to 2 F 
.) Were tmy fitneſs to let theſe hands 7 boiling blood, 
They re apt e diflocate and eh eg 75 5 Sf | 


3- One that gives 


Milton. 


/ 


— 


diſmiſſed, and have leave to /bift for ourſelves. 


parts ex- 
Shaleſp. 


yrceadan, ro divide, Saxon.) p A 


Shak, Cor. 
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i: Ace tape dn Vt lice. oo * * Lear, 
+... Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the field, | 
3 Fo &e thh k » the yanquiſh' > ee fr. e 
Hear one that comes to iel his injur'd honour, ; 

©, And guard his life with Fazard of ber on. Smith. 
* (3) Out, of their cold caves and frozen habitations, into the 
| ſweet foil of Europe, they brought with them their uſual weeds, 
"it to /hield the cold, to which they had been inured. Spenſer. 


r y lord, I muſt intreat the time alone. | 
Ed iel I ſhovid diſturb devotion. 3 
To SHIFT. v. ». [Of this word the original is obſcure: 
Kipia, Runick, is to change.] 1, To change 2 "I 
To change; to give place to other things. 3. To change 
cloaths, particularly. the linen, 4. To find ſome expedi- 
ent; to act or live though with difficulty. 5. To practiſe 
indirect methods. 6. To take ſome method for ſafety. 
(1. ) Vegetables being fixed to the ſame 1 ſo not able 
to ht and ſeek out after proper matter for their increment, it 
Was neceſſary that it ſhould be brought to them. Woodw. 
(2.) If the ideas of our minds conſtantly change and ſbift, in 
a continual ſucceſſion, it would be impoſſible for a man to think 
long of any one thing. 5 8 + Locke. 
( 3.) She begs you juſt would turn you while ſhe Gifts. Young. 
( $ We cannot ſhift : being ip, we muſt go on, Daniel. 
M in diftre will look to themſelves, and leave their com- 
panions to hit as well as they can. _ UEftrange. 
Since we defire no recompence nor thanks, we * 2 | 
5 It. 
* 5.9 All thoſe ſchoolmen, though they were exceeding witty, 
yet better teach all their followers to hi than to reſolve by 
their diſtinctions. | 2 
(6.) Nature inſtructs every creature how to /b:ft for itſelf in 
caſes of danger. | . L'Efrange. 
To Sn1FT. v. a. 1. To change: to alter. 2. To trans- 
fer from place to place. 3. To put by ſome expedient. 
out of the way. 4. To change in poſition. 5. To 
change, as oaths: . To dreſs in freſh cloaths. 7. To 
SniFr of. To defer ; to put away by ſome expedient. 
(I.) It was not levity, but abſolute neceſſity, that made the 
fiih Hit their condition. _ L'Efirange. 
Come, aſſiſt me, muſe obedient; Fn ng 
Let us try ſome new expedient; _ 
. Shift the ſcene for half an hour, | 
Time and place are in thy pow'r. _. Swift 
84.) Pale ſaffron between the two St. Mary's days, 


Or ſet or go ſhift it that knoweſt the ways. © Tuſer. 
(3. | I ſhifted him away, EE OR TM, 
And laid good *ſcuſes on your ecſtaſy. Shak. Othel. 


The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes affairs, is ra- 
ther fine deliveries, and fſiftings of dangers and 'miſchicfe, . 


when they are near, than folid and grounded courſes to keep 

Nene | "1 Bacon, 

(A.) Neither uſe they ſails, nor place their oars in order upon 
the ſides; but carrying the oar looſe, ſbift it hither and thither 
at pleaſure. 8 1 Raleig b. 
—— Where the wind | s ö 
Veers oft, as oft the ſteers and bits her fail. Milton. 

Me ſtrive in vain againſt the (eas and wind; | 

Now fhift your fails. 4 Did Eu. 


(g.) I would adviſe you to it a ſhirt : the violence of acti- 
on hath made you reek as a ſacrifice, Shakeſþ. Cymb. 
(6.) As it were to ride day and night, and not to have pa- 
tience to-/bift me. : Shake}. Hen. IV. 
(7.) The moſt beautiful parts muſt be the moſt finiſhed, the 
colours and words moſt choſen : many things in both, which 
are not deſerying of this care, muſt be fbifted off, content with 
vulg; r experſſiqgs, n Dryd. Da Freſn. 
Struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your taxes as you 
: pleaſe, the traders will ſhift it of from their own gain. Locke. 


By various illuſions of the devil they are prevailed on to 
Hut off he duties, and neglect the conditions, on which ſalyas 
tion is promiſed. Rog. Ferm. 


Sni r. x. %. [from_the verb.] 1. Expedient found or 
uſed with diffculty; difficult means. 2. Indirect expe- 
dient; mean refuge; laſt recourſe. 3. Fraud; artiſice; 


147 A | N ine Wen t en 
wm _ Rratagems. 4: Evaſion; eluſory ,prafiice.* f. A wo- 
E / ĩ CT BOS. - | 

1.) She xedoubling hexblows, drave the ſtranger to no other 

ſhift than to ward and go back; at that time ſeeming the image 

of innocency againſt violence. Sidney. 

N | 25 I get down and do not break my limbs. 

III find a thouſand hit to get away, Sbaleſß. K. J. 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 

and yet they haye made />i#t to move vp and down in the Wa- 

er. ; 


$7 {4 Not any boaſt of Kill, but extreme /bift 
nl - | How to regain my ſeyer'd company, | 


; © Compell'd me to awake the courteous echo, ; 3s 
i. To give me anſwer from her moſſy couch. Milton. 
1 A faſhionable hypocriſy ſhall be called good manners, fo we 
4 414% 4 make a it ſomewhat to legitimate the abuſe, L' Hr. 


Thoſe little animals provide themſelves with wheat; but 
they can make ſbiſt without it. Addiſon. 
Our herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, and we have 
made a tolerable hit to reduce them to claſſes. Baker. 
(2.) The very cuſtom of ſeeking fo particular aid and relief 

nt the hands of God, doth, by a ſecret côntradiction, withdraw 
them from endeavouring to help themſelyes, even by thoſe wick - 
ed ſhifts, which they know can never have his allowance whoſe 


(4.) As long as wit, by whetting itſelf, is able to find out 
any ſhift, be it never ſo ſlight, wheteby to eſcape out of the hands 
of preſent contradiction, they are never at a ſtand. Hooker. 
Of themſelves, for the molt part, they are ſo cautious and 
wily-headed, eſpecially being men of ſo ſmall experience and 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow ſuch ſubtilities and fly frfts. : Sfenſer. 
Here you fee your commiſſion; this is your duty, theſe are 
your diſcouragements:; never ſeek for /hifts and evaſions from 
worldly afflictions: this is your reward, if you perform it; this 
your doom, if you decline it. 8 South. 
SHIFT ER. z. / from hi.] One who plays tricks; a 
man of artifice. | | 'S 
| "Twas ſuch a ſhifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he bad got him down. 
Sa1'FTLESS. adj. [from ffrf?.] 
wanting means to act or live. | $25 1 
For the poor foifilef irrationals, it is a prodigious act of the 
great Creator's indulgence, that they 
with ſuch cloathing. - Derbam's Phyſico-Theol. 
SHYLLING. 7. J. |pcylling. Sax, and Erſe: ſchelling, Dur. ] 


Milton. 


twelve pence. Fa 725 20 
Five of theſe pence made their billing, which they called 
 ſcilling, probably from ſcilingus, which the Romans uſed for 


made their pound, and four hundred of theſe pounds were a 
legacy for a king's daughter, as appeareth by the laſt will of king 
Alfred. | + Camd. Rem. 


days. . £7 Locke. 
Who with much pains exerting all his ſenſe, | 
Can range aright his lings, pounds and pence ? 
SHILL-I-SHALL-T. A corrupt reduplication of Hal I? 
The queſtion of a man hefitating. To ſtand /o1/--foall- 


J, is to continue heſitating and procraſtinating. 


+ I make it, I keep it: I don't ſtand foill-I-foall-T then; if 1 
aer Congr. Way of the World. 


Sur'LY. adv. [from ſoy.) Not familiarly ; not frankly. 
SnIR. 3. , |yclna, 
part of che leg. 


* 


1 brbifed my in the other day with pla 


| Mare's Antid. againft Atheiſm. 


aſſiſtance their prayers ſeek, © | | Hooker. 
To ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 
there wanteth a term, is but a ſhift of ignorance. Bacon. 
Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick; | 
So true, that he was aukward at a-trick ; 
For little fouls on little hig rely. | Dryden. 
(3. Know ye not U lyſles ſhifts ? | 
Their ſwords leſs danger carry than their gifts. Denh. 


| Wanting expedients ; 
are all ready furniſhed 
A coin of various value in different times. It is now - 
the fourth part of an ounce; and forty-eight of theſe ſcillings 

The very ſame ſhilling. may at one time pay twenty men in 
twenty days, and at another reſt in the ſame hands one hundred 


| Young. | 
I am ſomewhat dainty in making a reſolution, becauſe when 


Saxon ; ſchien, German] The fore- 
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da; ying at ſword and 
S Shateſp Mer. Wit. of Windſ. 
from the knee to the inſtep, is made by ſha-" 


* — 


1 


\ 


The hin bone, 


E 


As when to an houſe ' we come, 
To know if any one's at home, © 
Me knock; ſo one muſt kick your/fhin, 
A Ere he can find your ſoul's within. - | Anonymous. 
b 


dowing one half of the leg with a ſingle ſhadow. Peacham. 

is leg, chen broke, 
Had re VVVGGCGG rugs 
VVVTVT 
| e knee with one of timber's propt. '  Hudibras. 


4 » : 
* 1 . * . 
* 


8HINE. v. 2. preterite I He, I have ſhone ; ſome- 
times I ined, I have fhined, [xcinan. Saxon; ſebijnen, 
Dutch. ] I. To have bright reſplendence; to glitter; 
to gliſten 3 to gleam. 2. To be without clouds. 3. To 
be gloſſy. 4. To be gay; to be ſplendid. 5. To be 
beautiful. 6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. 7. To be 
propitious. 8. To give light real or figurative. 
(.) ——— To- day the French, | 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, ok. 
 Shone down the Englith ; and to-morrow 

Made Britain India; ev'ry man that ſtood, 


Shew'd like a mine. | 8 hakeſp. 
True paradiſe inclos'd with ning rock. Milton. 
We can difmiſs thee ere the morning ſpire.” Milton. 
Fair daughter blow away theſe miſts and clouds, IS 

And let thy eyes ſhius forth in their full luſtre, © Denham. 
The ſun ines when he fees it. | | Locke. 


(2.) The moon ſbines bright: in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees 
And they did make no noiſe. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 

How bright and goodlyſhines the moon X 
The moon! the ſun: it is not moonlight now. Shaleſß. 
Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes when the ſun is overcaſt, 


or when the moon ſhineth. | Bacon. 
(3.) They are waxen fat, they Hine. Jer. v. 28. 
Fiſh with their fins and ſbining ſcales. Milton. 


The colour and Hining of bodies is nothing but the different 
arrangement and refraction of their minute parts. Locke. 
(4.) So proud ſhe hined in her princely ſtate, Sk 
Looking to heaven; for earth ſhe did diſdain, 4 
And ſitting high. 1 Fairy Queen. 
(5. ) Ot all th' enamel'd race, whoſe fily'ry wing X 
Waves to. the tepid zephyrs of the Spring, 
Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere 
Once brighteſt ind this child of heat and air. 
(.) If there come truth from them, _ 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well ? 
Her face was veil'd yet to my fancied ſight 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her perſon hn d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
| C ato's foul 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks ; 
While winning mildnel and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace, 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. Addiſon. 
The reformation, in its firſt eſtabliſhment, produced its pro- 
per fruits, and diftinguiſhed the whole age with fining inſtan- 
ces of virtue and morality, © Madiſon's Freeh, 
The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſbin 
An humble ſervant to all human kind. . Pope. 
Few are qualified to ſbine in company; but it is in moſt men's 
power to be agreeabe. | Swift. 
(..) The Lord make his face ſbine upon thee, and be graci- 
ous. 3 | | Mum. vi. 25. 
(8.) The light of righteouſneſs hath not ſbined unto us, and 
the ſun of righteouſneſs roſe not upon us. Wiſe. v. 6. 
Celeſtial light * Dar 
Sbine inward, and the mind through 8 
Irradines;. 5; | * Milton. 
SRI E. z. J. [from the verb.] 1 Fair weather, 2. Brightneſs ; 
ſplendour ; luſtre. It is a word, though not unanalogi- 


* 


cal, yet ungraceful, and little uſed. 


Pore. 


5 baleſp. 


Milton. 


* 


all her powers 


B 
| 


. SHIP. 2. /. 
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2.) He that has inured his eyes 
8 ich reſults from the beauty of olineſs, is not dazzled with 
the glittering /hine of gold, and conſiders it as A vein of the 
ſame earth he treads on. | BOP of Piety. 
Say, in what mortal ſoll hoe deign'ſt to grow ? 
Fair op'ning to ſome court's. propitious bine, | 
Or deep with di monds in the flaming mine? Pope. 


Sn1/wness. u. / [from y.] Unwillingneſs to be tractable 


or familiar 
An incurable hin is the vice of Iriſh horſes, and is hardly 


even ſeen in Flanders, 'b:caufe the Winter forces the breeders 


there to houſe and handle their colts. | Temple. 
They were famous for their juſtice in commerce, but extreme 
rune to ſtrangers : they expoſed their Soca with the price 
marked upon them, and then retired. Arbuthnit. 
SHr'NGLE. 2. . | /chindel, Germ. 1 A thin board to cover 
houſes. 

The beſt to cleave, is the moſt uſeful for pales, laths, ſhingles, 
and wainſcot, Mort. Huſb. 
SainGLes, 2% Wants ſingul. 

morbus, Plinio.] A kind of tetter or herpes that ſpreads 


itſelf round the Joins. 

Such are uſed ſucceſsfully in eryſipelas and ſhingles, by a flen- 
der diet of decoctions of farinaceous vegetables, and copious 
drinking of cooling liquors. ' Arbuthnot on Diet. 


SuIN v. adj, [from ſhine.] Bright; ſplendid ; luminous, 
When Aldeboran was mounted high, 
Above the ſhiny Caſſiopeia's chair, | 
One knocked at the door, and in would fare, Fa. Qu. 


A Iphbe night 
Ts ſhiny, -and they lay we ſhall. embattle 
By th' ſecond hour o th* morn, 

While from afar we heard the cannons play, 
Like diſtant thunder on a /biny day, 

For abſent friends we were atham'd to fear. Dryden. 
Snir. (reip, pcyp; Saxon; ſcbap, Dutch] A termina- 
tion noting quality or adjunct, as /ord/aip; or office, as 
ewvard/htp. 
Creip, Saxon; /chippen, Dut.] A ſhip may 
be defined a large hollow building, made to paſs over the 
ſea with fails. Matis. 

| All my e to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like Ships before the wind. X 
| Shakeſp, Hen. VI. 
T here made forth to us a ſmall boat, with about eight per- 
ſons in it, .whereof one of them had in his hand a tipſtaff, who 


made aboard our ib. 
Two other hips loaded with victuals were burnt, and ſome 


of the men ſaved by their ſhipboats. Knolles. 
Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſbip to venture on the ſeas, 
With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave | 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryden, 


Inſtead of a Hip, he ſhould levy upon his country ſuch a om 
of money, and return the ſame to the treaſurer of the nav 
hence that tax had the denomination of /b;þ-money, by Mc 
accrued the yearly ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds. 
| Clarendon. 

A ſhip-carpenter of old Rome could not have talked more ju- 


diciouſly. Addiſon. 
To Shir. b. 4. {from the noun.] 1. To put into a ſhip. 


2. To tranſport in a ſhip. 3. It is ſometimes enforced 


by of: 

(1.) My 1 at the road | 
Expedts my coming, there to ſee 1 me ſong's... 7 Shateſd. 
The emperor, filing his great ordnance, departed down 

the river.  Knelles's Hift. of the Turks. 


All the timbes was cut down in the mountains of Cilicia, and 


N in the bay of Attalia, from whence it was by ſea tranſ- 


rted to Peluſium. | $i 
X. A breeze from ſhore began to blow, wit f 
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| 0 2 (100 Be: it fair or 1 or rain Our 1 * T7. A 
| He will accuſtom himſelf to heat and cold, 75 7 ine and rain, FA 
"al; which if a man's body will not endure, it will ſerve, him to 


Wade pd. Locle. 
very to that gieine ſplendour, | 1 


above a Ax. AY themſelves away in a Brazil fleet. 
in 


[cingulum, Latin; zona 


Shakeſp. Ant. _ du. 


SHLPWRECK, nf. Kis and awreck.] 


Bacon. 


ſhipwrecks, 


— ? 


8 1 1 
1 hy The flora bee bare, and ceaſe to.row 3 TOY 
Then hoiſt their yards a trip, and all their i, 1 
Let fall. 904 en. 


(2.) Andronicus, would ade fhipt to hell, „ 
Rather than rob me of the peaple's hearts.” Shakeſp. 

The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, | 
But we will hip him hence. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
In Portugal men ſpent with age, ſo as they cannot "9 for 


emple. 

e leaf can waft an army oer, ; 

M, hls off nates to ſome diſtant ſhore. | Pope. 
The canal that runs from the ſea into the Arno gives a con- 
venient catriage to all goods that ate to be /bipjed of. Aadiſ. 


Sur BOARD. 2. / (h, and beard. See Board] 1. 


This word is ſeldom uſed but in adverbial phraſes : a ſip- 
N. on ſhipboard, in a ſhip, 2. The plank of a ſhip. 
99 2 Let him go on ſbi board and the mariners will not leave 
their arboard and lat board. Bramhall. 
Friend, 

What do'ſt thou make a Ahipboard ? to what (ny Dryden. 

| Ovid, writing from on ſbipboard to his friends, excuſed the 
faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. Dryaen. 

(2.) They have made all thy /bipboards” of fir- trees, and 
brought cedars from Lebanon to L maſts. Exel. xxvii. 5. 

SI TBO Y. 2. /, | /oip and boy.] Boy that ſerves in a ſhip. 
Few or none know me: if they did, 
This /bipboy's ſemblance hath diſguis'd me quite. Shakeſp. 
Shi'PMAN. 2. /, {| ſaip and man.] Sailor; ſcaman. 
I myſelf have the very points they W 

All the quarters that they know 

I' th' /bitman's card. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 

Hiram ſent in the navy ſbifmen that had knowledge of the 
ſea. 1 Kings, IX; 27. 

SHI'PMASTER. #. / | Maſter of the ſhip. 

The /ditmaſter. came to him, and ſaid unto him, What 

meaneſt thou O ſleeper ! ariſe, call upon thy God. Jon. i. 6. 
Sn1'epinG. #./. [trom, ſip.) 1. Veſlels of navigation; 
fleet. 2. Paſſage in a ſhip. 

(1.) Before Cæſar's invaſion of this land, the Britons had not 
any /hipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered with 
hides. Raleigh. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with the ſtren h of 


our ſkipfing, have for many ages paſt made us a match for the 
reateſt of our neighbours at land, and an overmatch for the 


ſtrongeſt at ſea. _ 7. emple. | 
Fiſhes firſt to ſipping did impart z 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the pro. Dryden. 


They took bitt ing and came to Capernaum, Ong for Jeſus. 
Jo. vi. 24. 


. The deſtruction 


of ſhips by rocks or ſhelves, 2. The parts of a ſhatter- 
ed hip. 3. Deſtruction ; miſcarriage. _ 
(1.) Bold were the men, which on the ocean firſt 
Spread their new fails, when ſhipwreck was the worſt, Wall. 
We are not to quarrel with the water for inundations and 
| L Eftrange. 
This ſea war coſt the Carthaginians five hundred quinqui- 
remes, and the Romans ſeven hundred, including Sons rol 
wrecks, | Arbuthn.. 
(2.) They might have it in their own country, and that by 
gathering up the Soipwerecks of the Athenian and Roman the- 
atres. Dryden. 
(3.) Holding faith and a good conſcience, which ſome having 
put away, concerning faith, have made fbifawreck. 2. Tim. I. 


To SH1'PWRECK. v. a. {from the og 1. To deſtroy 


by daſhing on rocks or ſhallows.- 2. To make. to ſuffer 
the dangers of « wreck. . 3 To throw by loſs of. the: | 


veſſel. 


(.) Whence the fon Ping his reflection, 


Shipaureching ſtorms and direful thunders break. n 
(2.) Thou that can'ſt ſtill the raging of the ſeas, po 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempeſts ceaſe, 
Redeem my /oipwreck'd ſoul from raging carl 2 
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Of cruel paſſion and een luſts. 
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agan monument of two perſons who were ſdjpwrecked. Add. 
13.) Shipwwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 


No friends, ng hope | no kindred weep for me. Shakeſd. 


StrewrrcuT. 2. /; Lis and wwright.] A builder of 


ſhips. | | 
Wuy ſuch impreſs of fipwwrights, whoſe fore talk 


Does not divide the Sunday from the week. ' Shakeſp. 


A miſerable ſhame it were for our /ipeurights, if they did 
not exceed all others in the ſetting up of our royal ſlups. | 


Vaſt numbers ef ſhips in our harbours, and ſbipaurigbts in 
dur ſea-port towns. Pg  Savift, 


The Roman fleet, although built by Giftawrights, and con- 
ducted by pilots, both without experience, defeated that of the 
Carthaginians. | FI Arbuthnot. 

As when a ſhipevright ſtands his workmen o'er, 

Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore, - 

Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 

The grain deep piercing, till it ſcoops it out. Pope. 


Sul. 7. rein, from reinan, to divide, Saxon. A 


diviſion of the kingdom; a county; ſo much of the 
kingdom as is under one ſheriff, 5 | 
His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, 
Did burn with wrath, ana ſparkled living fire; 
As two broad beacons, ſet in open fields, 
Send forth their flames far off to every hire. Fa. Qu. 
The noble youths from diſtant / ires reſort. Prior, 
SHIRT. ./. [ fiert, Dan. rcyne, reynic, Saxon.] The 
under linen garment of a man. AD 5 


Shift a ſbirt: the violence of action hath made you reek as a 


ſacrifice. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
I take but two ſhirts out with, me, and I mean not to ſweat 
_ extraordinarily, * 
When we lay next us what we hold moſt dear, 
Like Hercules, envenom'd ſhirts we wear, | | 
And cleaving miſchiefs. | Dryden. 
Several perſons in December had nothing over their thoulders 
but their ſhirts. Addiſon on Italy. 
To Six T. v. a, [from the noun.] To cover; to clothe 
as in a ſhirt, . 
Ah! for ſo many ſouls, as but this morn 
Were cloath'd with fleſh, and warm'd with vital blood 
But naked now, or /dirted but with air. ' Dryden. 
Sn1'RTLESS. adj. [from foirt.] Wanting a ſhirt. 
Linſey-wolſey brothers, M3 +2 e 
Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs others. Pope. 


3 n. /. A ſort of precious wood, of which Mo- 
ſes made the greateft part of the tables, altars, 


SHalTTIM. 
and planks belonging to the tabernacle. The wood is 
hard, tough, ſmooth, without knots, and extremely 
beautiful. It grows in Arabia. Calmet. 

I will plant in the wilderneſs the ſhittab- tree. If. xii. 19. 
Bring me an offering of badgers ſkins and ſbittim-wood. Ex. 

Sni'TTLECOCK. / {Commonly and perhaps as properly 
ſputtlecock, Of fhrtthe or ſbuttle the etymology is doubtful : 
Skinner derives it from /chuttelu, German, to ſhake ;- or 
pcearan, Saxon, to throw. He thinks it is called a cock 
from its feathers, Perhaps it is properly /outtlecork, a 
cork driven to and fro, like the inſtrument in weaving, 


and ſoftened-by frequent and rapid utterance from cori to 


eock,] A cork ſtuck with feathers, and driven by players 
from one to another with battledoors. | 
Vou need not diſcharge a cannon to break the chain of his 


thoughts: the pat of a ſhirtlecoct, or the ereaking of a jack, 


will do his buſineſs. 1 Collier. 


Survs. u. [ ſchyve, Dutch. ] 1. A ſlice of bread. 2. 


A thick ſplinter, or lamina cut off from the main ſub- 
ſtance. g's Wt rp 5 
.) Eaſy it is 

Of a cut loaf to ſteal a /hive, 

( 2.) Shavings made by the plane are in ſome things differing 
from thoſe ive, or thin and flexible pieces of wood, that 
are obtained by borers, . 


Shak. Hen. IV. 
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tremble; to ſhudder, as with cold or fear. JAS 
Any very hart noiſe will ſet the teeth on edge, and make 


Tn A. ſquare piece of "marble ſhews itſelf to have been a little To SHIVNER. v. a. ¶ /chawren, German] To quake; to 


. all the body ſbiver. 8 
What religious 3 this, © 80 
Which makes the boughs diveſt their bliſs ? 
And that they might her footſteps ſtraw, © 

Drop their leaves with Hi wering awe. =  Claveland. 

Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under fer? Milton. 
The man that herd on the brink of fn, 5 Ge. 

Thus ſteel'd and harden'd, ventures boldly in. Diya. 


He deſcribed this march to the temple with ſo much horror, 
that he 88 every joint. | \ Addiſen. 
_- Give up Laius to the realms of day, | 24, 
Whoſe ghoſt, yet ing on Cocytus ſand, 
Expects its wt” $6 to the farther ſtrand, Pepe. 
Prometheus is laid | * 
On icy Caucaſus to diver, 
While vultures eat his growing liver. | Swift. 
To Sur'vgn. v. 2. [from hive.) To fall at once into ma- 
ny parts or ſhives.. | | 
Had'ſt thou been aught but goſs'mer, feathers, air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thoud'ſt fhiver'd like an egg. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Upon the breaking and />zwering of a great ſtate, you may 
be ſure to have wars. | ka Bacon. 
The natural world, ſhould gravity once ceaſe, or be with- 
_ drawn, would inſtantly wer into millions of atoms. Wood. 
To SVEN wv. a. To break by one act into many parts; 
to ſhatter. 7 . 
The ground with fb:wer'd armour ſtrown. Milton. 
Show'rs of granado's rain, by ſudden burſt 
Diſploding murd'rous bowels ; fragments of ſteel 
A thouſand ways at once, the ſbiwer'd orbs 37 
Fly diverſe, working torment. Philips, 


| Sn1'vgr. =. /.-[from the verb.] One fragment of many 


into which any thing is broken. 
He would pound thee into fivers with his fiſt, as a ſailor 


breaks a biſcuit. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
— As brittle as the glory is the face ; | 
For there it is crack'd in an hundred forvers. Shakeſþ. 


If you ſtrike a ſolid body that is brittle, it breaketh not only 
where the immediate force is, but breaketh all about into fiwers 
and fritters. | Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

—— urging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 

Though all to * daſh'd, Yh' aſſault renew, 

Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 
SHI'VERY. adj. [from faiver.] Looſe of coherence ; in- 
compact; eafily falling into many fragments. 

There were obſerved incredible numbers of theſe ſhells thus 
Batted, and extremely tender, in ſbivery ſtone. Wqndwward. 
Sno'aps TONE. 2. , Shoadſtone is a (mall tone, ſmooth 

without, .of a dark liver colour, and of the ſame colour 

within, only with the addition of a faint purple. It is a 

fragment broke of an iron vein. Woodward on Foffils. 

Certain tin ſtones lie on the face of the ground, which they 
call , as ſhed from the main load, and made ſomewhat 
round by the water. ____Carew's Survey of Cornwall. + 

The loads or veins of metal were by this action of the depart- 
ing water made eaſy to be found out by the /boads, or trains of 
metallick fragments born off from them, and lying in trains 
from thoſe veins towards the ſea, in the ſame . courſe that water 

falling thence would take. * 2 Moodætar d. 
SHOAL. 2. / [reole, Saxon.] I. A crowd ; a great multi- 

tude; a throng. 2. A ſhallow ; a ſand-bank. 

(1.) When there be great foals of people, which go on to 
populate, without foreſeeing means of ſuſtentation : once in an 

age they diſcharge their people upon other nations. Bacon. 
A league is made againſt ſuch routs and ſboles of people as 
have utterly degenerated from nature. +; Bacon. 

The vices of a prince draw fho/es of followers, when his virtue 
leaves him the more eminent, becauſe ſingle. Dacay of Piety. 

A. fhoal of filver fiſhes glidesñ ꝛð5ð2 


And plays about the barges. _ ph a | Waller. 
God had the 3 of famine, whereby he could have 


carried them off by ſboals. 


2 Aund che goddeſs roll! 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable /boal, h 
Phick, and more thick the black blocade extends. Pope. 
© (2.) The haven's mouth they durſt not/enter, for the dange- 
rous/baals. _ © fbbet's Defeription of the World. 
He heaves them off the Holes. 1 Fn * Dryden. 
Tue depith of your pond ſhould be fix font; and on the fades 
ſome holes for the ſiſh to lay their ſpawn. : Mortimer. 
To SMO AL. wv. n. [from the noun.] 1. To crowd; to 

throng. 2. To be thallow ; to grow ſhallow, 
(1.) The wave: ſprung entrails, about which favſens and 

( 2.) What they met 

Solid, or ſlimy, as in raging ea, K 
Toſt up and down, together crouded drove, 


From each ſide ſhoaling tow'rds.the mouth of hell, Milton. 


SnoaLl. adj. Shallow; obſtructed or incumbered with 


banks. | | 
Swoa'LINESS. 2. / [from /boaly.} Shallowneſs; frequency 
of ſhallow places. . * 


SOL xv. adj. (from po. Full of ſhoals; full of ſhallow 


places. 
— — Thboſe who live 
Where with his /#2aly fords Vulturnus roars. 
The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 
The tofling veſſel fail'd on fboaly ground. 


Dryden. 


mutual impreſſion of violence; violent concourſe. 2. 
Concuſſion; external violence. 


3. Ie conflict of ene- 
mies. 


4. Offence; impreſſion of diſguſt. 5. [Scbocke, 


. old Datch.] A pile of ſheaves of corn 6. [From ſhagg.] 
1 A rough dog. 3 ä | 
„ | I.) — Thro' the ſhock 

e Of fighting elements on all ſides round | 
5 | Environ'd, wins his way. Milton. 


(2.) It is inconceptible how any ſuch man that hath ſtood the 
faock of an eternal duration, without corruption or alteration, 
ſhould after be corrupted or altered. Judge Hals. 

Theſe ſtrong unſhaken mounds reſiſt the fhocks | 
Of tides and ſeas tempeſtuous, while the rocks, 

That ſecret in a long continu'd vein | 

Pals through the earth, the pond'rous pile ſuſtain, 

Buch is the haughty man, his tow'ring ſoul, 

*Midit all the c, and injuries of fortune, 


| Black. 


Addi on. 


The mighty force | 
Of Edward twice o'erturn'd their defp'rate king 
Twice he aroſe, and join'd the horrid H 
(4+) Fewer ſhocks a — gives his friend. 
(S.) Corn tithed, fir parſon, together to get, 


Pjbilips. 


And cauſe it on fbocks to be by and by ſet. Juſſer. 

In a full age, like as a ſhock of corn cometh in, in his ſeaſon. 

1 0b, 
Thou, full of days, like weighty hoc of corn, 5 

In ſeaſon reap'd, ſhall to thy grave be born. Sandys. 
Behind the maſter walks, builds up the hace, | 

'Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomſon. 


-. _ *(6;) 1 would fain know why a Mock and a hound are not 

_diftin& ſpecies. 8 5 | <> > Sc 

7 Snock. v. a. [ ſchocken, Dutch.] 1. To ſhake by vio- 

1 
To offend ; to diſguſt. 1 f 

(2.) Theſe her princes are come home again: 
Come the three corners of the world in ams  _. ; 
And we will ock them, V baleſp. King John. 
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Yo SHOCK, v. mn. 


To SHOCK. v. . 


"Dryden. Snob. for Hd, the preterite and participle paſſive of To 


Rifes ſuperior and looks down on Cæſar. 
Long at the head of his few faithful friends, | 
. He'ſtood the fork-of a whole hoſt of foes. © "Addiſon. 
The tender apples from their parents rent, | | 
By ftormy ſhocks muſt not negleRed lie, | | 
INKS GET (8 Philips. 
(3.) The adverſe legions, not leſs hideous join'd 
The horrid fhock. | Milton. 
Thoſe that run away are in more danger than the others that 
ſtand the /bock.  L'Eftrange. 
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tain any thing that bocks religion or good manners, they are 
| Verſus inopes rerum nuga que af . . 
AS a —— — MM ſon, 
T bade him love, and bid him now forbear: © = 
If you have any kindneſs for him, till 


Adviſe him not to hoc a father's will. ae Dryden, 
Julian, who loy'deach ſober mind to ſhock, . | 
Who laugh'd at God, and offer'd to a cock. Harte. 


Thoſe who in reading 
lion, may as well be angry that tis always a man. Pope. 
To be offenſive, | 

(.) And now with ſhouts the Pocking armies clos'd, 

To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd ; | 

Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 

Each adverſe battle gor d with equal wounds. Pope. 

(a.) The French humour, in regard of the liberties they take 
in female converſations, is very uin to the Italians, who. are 
naturally jealous. | hag oh Remarks on Italy. 

[from the noun.] To 


ſheaves. | 5 | 
Reap well, ſcatter not, gather clean that is ſhorn, 


Bind faſt, ſhock apace, have an eye to thy corn. Tuſſer 


hoe. 
Strong axletreed cart that is clouted and od. Tuſſer. 


4 Sunock 7. choc, French; ſchocten, Dutch. ] 1. Conflict; Snoe, 2. J plural Hes, anciently h. [yceo, pede, Sax. 


ſhoe, Dutch.] The cover of the foot: of horſes as well 
as men. | 


Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your foe uptied, and every 


thing about you demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation. Shakeſp. 
Spare none but ſuch®$ go in clouted /boor, -. | ops 
For they are thrifty honeſt men. Shakefſp. Henry VI. 


This hollow cylinder is fitted with a ſucker, upon which is 
nailed a good thick piece of tanned /boe-leather. Boyle; 
Unknown and like eſteem'd, and the dull iwain 5 
Treads on it daily with his ctouted f0or, | 
And yet more medic'nal than that mol ; 
That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave; | 
He call'd it hæmony. | 1 Milton. 
I was in pain, pulled off my foe, and ſome eaſe that gave me. 
Temble. 


Won. ov. ©: 17 17 2 I fodd ; participle paſſive God. 


[from the noun,]- 1. To fit the foot with a ſhoe : uſed 
commonly of horſes. 2. To cover at the bottom. | 
(1.) The ſmith's note for. /hoezng and plough · irons. Shakeſp. 


He doth nothing but talk of his horſe ; and makes it a great 
' appropriation to his own good parts, that he can ſboe him himſelf. 


| Shakeſp. 
Tell your maſter that the horſes want Goeing. Swift. 
(2.) The wheel compos d of crickets bones, | 
And daintily.made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the ſtones, f 
With thiſtle down they S it. Drayton. 


 Snoz'nor, x. ,. [ fve and boy ] A boy that cleans ſhoes. * 


If Lemploy-a oebey, is it in view to his advantage, or my 


on convenience? | . Sevift. 


Dung. Snoklix-HORN. 2. / [ove and born.] 1. An horn uſed _ 
to facilitate the admiſſion of the foot into a narrow ſhoe. 


2. Any ching by which a tranſaction is facilitated ; any 
thing uſed as a medium: in contempt. 1 | 


(2.) Moſt of our fine young ladies retain in their ſervice ſu- 
ellows, which they uſe like whif.. 


pernumerary and inſignificant 
flers, and commonly call fooeing-horns. Phpectator. 

I have been an arrant hoiug- horn for above theſe twenty years. 

I ſerved my miſtreſs in that capacity above five of the number 
before ſhe was ſnod. Though ſhe had many Who made their 
applications to her, I always thought myſelf the beſt ſhoe in her 
tho _ She#ator. 


0 a P · | | 
2. To meet force with force; to encounter. 3. Syorma'keR. 2. . | Foe and maker.) One whoſe trade is 


to make ſhoes. | 3 | 
A cobler or ſboemaler may find ſome. little fault with the 
latchet of a ſhoe that an Appelles had painted, when the whole 
figure is ſuch as none but an Appelles could paint, 


* 


(3) Suppoling verſes are never ſo beautiful, yet if they con- 


Homer are fbock'd that tis always a | 


1. 10 meet with hoſtile violenee 2. 


build up piles of 


Watts. | 


* 


i * Wa 
1 1 
* W * E 


if FG Suok Try. x. /. [ fre and rye. } The riband wi % oon the le Unt a ne Te 2% per 132” 
E00 
is | | Madam, I do as is my ay 4 | 8 | | The iquid air his moving pinions wound, 3 . 
Lit . Honour the ſhadow of your fboetye. © Hudibras. And, in the moment, pot him on the ground. Dryden. | 
Tt 4s S830. . 4 [from pc. Violent concuſſion. (.) They that ſee me boot out the lip, they ſhake the head. . b 
1 | ___ Another's diving bow he did adore, In Ws” n Pſalms. | ü 
Which, with a /bog, caſts all the hair before. Dine, ©} (9.) Strait lines in joiners language are called a joint; that = 
He will rather have ite primitive man to be produced, in kind is, co pieces of wood that are hot, that is plained or elſe paired 5 | 
of «digeſting balowne, when alt the heavier: less may foblide, in r 2 | Moon. iq 
and a due * be maintained, not diſturbed by any ſuch e Thus having ſaid, ſhe ſinks beneath the ground, 1 
| rude and violent /bogs that would ruffle and r of thi little 7 ith furious haſte, and ſhoots the Stygian ſound. Dryden. % 
| ? ſtamina of the embryon. ee . v. Ny 1. To perform the act of ſhooting, or F 
fi | To Snod. v, a. To ſhake ; to agi den i emitting a miſhle weapon. 2, To germinate; to increaſe ; 
| impulſes. n tate by ſudden interrupted in Fee growth, 3. To form itſelf into any ſhape. "S 
1 After it is waſhed; they put the remnant into a wooden diſh, + * be emitted. 5. To protuberate ; to jet out. 6. TY 
1 the which they folily flog is asd, fro in the water, until the o p " _ arrow. 7. To become any thing by ſudden - 
i # earthy 33 be flitted a way. Carew. 23 — To move {wiftly along. 9. To feel a quick 3 
Ul : "Snone. The preterite of ine. | | 2 Fe 12 3 = E: 
wit? 1 Father in bim _ Milton. (J.) The archers __ ſorely grieved him and ſhot at him. 5 
a! SHO _ The preterite and in poetry participle paſſive of at he has /hot his beſt, he is ſure that none eyer 44 1 1 
* , ö . N Ce; 
14 Taxallan ſhook by Montezuma's pow'rs, EE A ſhining harveſt either hoſt diſplays, be” Hs 5 
7 Has, to reſiſt his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. And /hoots againſt the ſun with equal rays. A Dryden. 7 
145 To SHOOT. v. a. preterite, It; participle, Mot or ſhotten. * When you 2 and ſhut one eye, * * 8 
9 [pcevran, Saxon.] 1. To diſcharge any thing ſo as to To lend the pon N 8 J by” 
163 make it fly with ſpeed or violence. 2. To diſcharge as Or wink, as coed — A | f SF A 55 
af from a bow 5 _ * 1 o let off : uſed of the inſtru- (.) Such trees as love the ſun do not willingly deſcend far i 
11 ment. 4. To ſtrike with ary thing ſhot. 5. To emit into the earth ; and therefore they are commonly trees that too EE” 
7 new parts, as 3 . ee 6. To emit ; to dart or thruſt vp much. | | | . Bacon. 2 
1 forth. 7. 'To puſh ſuddenly... So we fay, to fot a bolt Onions, as they hang, will cot forth. "xn 4 
141 5 pits 8. To puſh forward 9g. To fit to each other A n 1 er ee | Ft 
11 anin 5 8 workman's term. ; 7» Res Þ na as much grows Gownward to the roots. Cleay, 1 
T4 27 4 (wif 526 ” 19 paſs through | The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 7 
Its (1,). —— — Light ow riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees. Dryden. EE 
1 Shoots far into the boſom of dim night is | B * wall the wither'd flock be green again, | 8 
me A glunmering dawn. - | Milton. ut the wild olive boots and ſhades the ungrateful plain. 5 
1 | (20 I owe you much, and, like a witleſs youth, 3 2 Dryden. - 
11 That which I owe is loſt; but if you pleaſe | A : 7m New, creatures File, | 75 
tt To ſtoot an arrow that {elf way A moring maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs ; | FE: 
14 Which you did foot the firſt, I do not doubt Th EGS out with legs and imp'd with wings. . = 
hs To:find both;- 44 - | Shateſd. a e con ” up by ants would fcot under ground, if they * 
"rl This murtherous ſhaft that's bot | 9 ite off a ] the buds; and therefore it will produce t 
045 Hath not yet lighted ; and our ſafeſt way | 7 * 1 96s E EE Addiſon. -D 
7 Is to avoid the dim. 1 Szaleſß. Or ud „Where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot, 55 
. A pomp of winding graces waited ll, | 5 | row, tempting with forbidden fruit. i Pote. = 
4 And fr 0 m about her flor dafs of defire a A 37 the menſtruum be overcharged, metals will * into 1 
4 Into all eyes to with her ſtill in ſight. 5 5 97 . 3 _” acon. 8 
it; 73.) Th 2 ef ae tots wick eee 1 m - 1 _ and placed in cold conſervatories, it will 5 
"4 The two ends of a 'bow Do off, fly from one another. Boyle. | That 2. * 1 u 1 giacious bodies. Brown, 1 
[et Men who know not hearts ſhould make examples; 1 habieab] * LH ſhoot itielf into ſeveral forms, till it make 55 
41 Which, like a warning- piece, maſt be ſhot off, = Re lr. al 5 the ſteady hand of Providence being the 5 
{190 To fright the reſt from crimes. | Dryden. Ex . yr 2 | * rity Tm ae hr 7 
F (4.) Not an hand ſhall touch the mount, but he ſhall be toned ſyru 4 and 3 * r ile inda_ the; contiſgnee.. of « 5 
4d or hol through. | e ee ie. 24. . the 4 of th nts. ee the afſentnd "9 2 Pere wpos 6 
* (.) None of the trees exalt themſelves, neither ſboot up their | ( \ 4. e veſſe by 3 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 8 
wills top among the thick boughs. | Exel. xxxi. 14. 4 = we nh 2 lamp along the'tky, Dr ho: 
Hy A ral of maſtand growenti up and Seatyghout grearbennches. © | Tall tham that the rave of Kle tet Bo ee © nn; 
1 ; N 8 : em that the rays of light /hoot from the ſun to our 7 
5 Mark, iv. 32. earth, at the rate of one h ; . | 5 
MH Tell like a tall old oak, how learning ſhoots, = Ae : rate 0 oe wndred and eighty thouſand miles in 5 
13 To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. Denbam. The 1 af e ſtand aghalt at ſuch tall. Watts. 5 
WER (6.) That gently warms | Choots 'S RY -__u 7 OY: e — 
155 The univerſe, and to each inward part | (s.) Ti. 7 433 Xp Thomſon. 1 
11 With gentle e though unſeen, | bendin that and did /hoot out with A bell great promontory, 5 
15 $hoots inviſible virtue ev'n to the deep. Milton. This vall . & be Tire 1; Abbot's Deſc ripiion of ibe Morid. = 
©: - Ye who pluck the flow'rs, e ee lies encloſed on all tides by the Alps, cf 
444 Beware the ſecret ſnake that /hoots a ſting. Dryden. N S out into ſeveral branches among the 5 
1 The laſt had a ſtar upon its breaſt, which /bot forth pointed (6.) Th mores" 88 Addiſon on Italy. 45 
131 beams of a peculiar luſtre, 9 Addiſon. Melt 1 e 2 thro" my heart, ws | 
W121 Fir'd by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, 8 M ane __ | 2 3257 1 
i | 1 Th' infuriate hill forth ÞGoots the pillar'd flame. Thomſon. Of Sanſa Kore 8 —_— — erude, vs | 8 
a r T have laugh'd ſometimes when I have reflected on thoſe With 3 5 ae . . 8 
| 8 men who have „ht themſelves into the world; fome bolting out So bea + reps 10d none. they feet forth © _ 
4 ene ES + 07-0 40 od | . „ ing | 0 uteous, opening to the ambient lit. ©) Milton, | 
1 
Þ Þ 


88 0 
[4 e ene 


* 
* 1 N 
Th, | 


young plant, 
From blites and ſtorms : he'll ſoon /boo7. up a hero,. * Draden. 


n s H 00 
£3 3 


His. is his Senn: eee with any enjoymen 
_ limſelf live out of it. 


tof 


South's Sermons. 


; ting ſtar in autumn thwarts the night. . What a ſtrange thing is it, t that alittle health, or the poor bu- 
hy Fo g © the foot of Paradiſe * neſs of a bop, Shout keep us ſo ſenſeleſs of theſe great things, 
Into a gulf /hot under ground, till part that are coming ſo faſt upon us! |. RV; Lao, 
Roſe up a fountain by the tree of life. Aba. | E, (2.) Your moſt grave belly thus anſwer” ; 301 8 
1 , At firſt ſhe flutters, but at length ſhe ſprings, Prue is it, my Incorporate friends, be e 
To ſmoother flight, and /bvots upon her wings. N That 1 receive the general food at firſt, e 


The broken air loud whiſtling as ſhe flies, 
She ſtops and liſtens, and /bvots forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. 


At her approach the brazen hinges fly, | 
The gates are forc d. f 

= — She downward glides, © 
Lights in Fleet-ditch, and hoo beneath the tides. 
Ppere the mob gathers, ſwiftly /hoot along, 

Nor idly mingle in the noify throng. 
Not half % ſwiftly /boots along in air 5 
Phe gliding lightning. 11 

Sudoor. x. /. [from the verb.] 
of any thing emitted. from à diſtance, 


Branches 7 the main ſtock. 
(t.) The Tu 


through a piece of wood of eight inches thick. 
(8 2.) The noiſe of thy croſs- bow 
Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my boot is loſt; 


* 4 


But come the bow ; now mercy goes to un, re 


And ſhooting well is chen accouñted ill; 


Thus will I ſave my credit. in the /boo?, : .- a] a 1 


5 _ Not wounding, pity would not let me At. | 22 
As a ceuntry-fellow was making: a pes A | pigeon, he trod 


upon a ſnake that bit him. 


(3.) They will not come jult on thi tops where: they were cut, | 


but out of thoſe hot which were water-boughs. : | 
I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 
Plucking ripe cluſters from the tender D 


] 1 Prune off ſuperfluous —— and boots of this ſecond SHORE. 
| rips; ;, but,cxpoſe not the fruit without leaves R. Evel. 


The hook ſhe hore, 

0 lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 

Jo decent form the lawleſs /boots to brin 8. 
And teach th' obedient branches where to "AY 
Now, * my praiſes owe their truth 

To beauty, dreſs, or paint, ff rin 

Twere grafting on an annual ſtock .. 

That mußt our expectations mork.z read mk 

Die the next year for want of root, 
©; hn 
A And virtue ſnrunk almoſt beneath the root. 


SRO ER. 2. . from Host. One chat. ſhoots; an archer ; - 8 


a 1 


10 b., 
. 4 


Heaw'n's imperious queen hot down from high, 


15 The act or impreſſion 
2. The act of 
ſtriking, or endeavouring to ſtrike with a miſſive weapon 
diſgharged by any inſtrument. 3. L Sebeuten, Dutch, * 
ſh bow giveth a very forcible 95525 Lack 
as the arrow hath pierced a ſteel target two' inches thick; but 
the arrow, if headed with wood, hath been lng to pierce 


And making one luxuriant tt 


2 7 16 


puſh d forth buds at er branching Oe 


Which you do live upon ; and 0 U 15 

hecauſe I am the ſtorehouſe and the 2 

Of the whole body. Fbaleſ . 

WMe have divers mechanical arts and ſtuffs made Y them ; and 
ſhops for ſuch as are not brought into vulgar ule. Bacon. 

Dryden. Sor BONN. 2. J. [ Pop, and beard. Bench on which any 


work is done. | e 


# 


| Gay. That beaſtly rabble, * came down | F 2 
F From all the garrets in the town, By . . 
Cay. And ſtalls, and ſhopboards, f in vaſt ſwarms, _ 1 | 
Wich newechalk d bills, and ruſty arms. Hudibras. 
Poe. It dwells not in ſhops or workhouſes ; nor till my ihe age was 


it ever known, that any, one ſeryed ſeven years to a ſmith or a 
taylor, that he ſhould commence doctor or divine from the H 
beard or the anvil ; or from Wanlo to a team, come to preach 
to a congregation, South s Sermons, 
Sno/pBook. 1. /. 0 and Book. ] Book in which 4 tradeſ- 
man keeps his accounts. 
They that have Wholl neglected the exerciſe of their under- 
ſharing will. be as unfit for it as one ee in figures to 


caſt up a /bopbook, Locle. 
. [of ep nod batt ]11p trader who. ſells 
© pra in a ſhop ; not a merchant who oniy deals by wholeſale. 


Nothing is more common than to hear a-ſbopheeper deſiring his 
* | neighbour to move the goodacks wel hi. what 1 is a-clock. 
i . Addi ſor. 
{Shatef. su PMAN.. wk [op and mens. 55 A petty traders. A 
Garth; gen'rous as his muſE, preſcribes and gives, -? >) 


L Eſirange. Lerhe Hofman ſells, and by delloction lives. en. 
Snoge The preteritè of D 7157 ©0900 
Bacon. A Tm glad thy facher 5 dead: 1 * 


Thy cb was mortal to him, and pure 81 F* 
bes G öHore his old thread f in twain, 8 . 
n 15 The 0 the ſea. 


8 cope £7 Saen! 
2. Phe bank of A river, A licenticus ule. "3: AArain; 


properly Jour. 411 [SF boeren, n to, piop: . The 


7112 .,ofupport ofa build * 4 butter. 


15 Sea co '> ſea; g r ' 
| Pope. | Sea without ſhore. ©, 5 * Milton. 


* +.,*_ (2+), Beſide the fruuful Fore of muddy a 
Upon a ſunny bank. outſtretched, . 
In monſtrous. length, a mighty crocodile....: 1 
(4.) When I uſe the word 1 92 may intend agar a;coaſt of 
land near the ſea, or a drain to carry off water, or a prop to ſup- 
port a building. altes Logick. 
"To Snort. w. 4 f ſchooren, Dutch. * 1. To propz to ſup- 
port, 2, To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe. N. 
4973 They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, -ſbored 


1 Sat. 


Harte. 


The /booter ewe, the broad-leav'd ſ k it up with timber. Anolles. 
Wn.” e Boer; both, 484 . A bite. Hie did not much ſtrengthen his on ſubbence.; in court, but 

I 0 enter combat with us, and conteſt © | - Rood thehs 50 * no oye for the moſt of his allies rather 
With thine own clay. _- , Jcancd upon than ed him up. Motion. 
The king with gifts a veſſel tores'; I | Herbert There was alſo. made a /hgring: or under-propping 28 for the 

And next, to reconcile the ſbeoter God, en benevolence; to make the ſums which wy perſon had agreed to 
Within her hollow ſides the ſacrifice he ſow'd; —_ . Pay leviable b 1 N55 of law. Bacon's Henn VII. 
*Snop, 1. /. if ceop. Saxon, 4 . eſchoppe, ench ; pÞs . N.. e ones — of 05 if he 
Hupa, low Latin. Ainſivorth.] 3 place where any 8 gain, call me rag bakeſp. 


thing 1 is fold. 2. A room in which manufaCtures ; 


ried On. 12 
1. 3 are leaks 2 wal 
And we for fear,compell'd to ſhut bur ſlope. 


An alli N ſtuft, and other ſæins 
Oft in. 


A mene account of empty boxes. 


1 * % F » ; SA «x * 1 3 ; 2 * ail] 2 5 4 
4+ 4&1? ; SF: Py: 1 3 % Ji $ 


5 4 5 4 : K « F #. - 4 5 #* © v 4 
— | 11 

33 4 

- * * 


*. ; ane 5 1 


are , 


In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, e 
d fiſhes ; and about his melves 15 N 
f aw my fold 17 0 cor Id" be jad on uad prepa 


HO'RELESS. adj. 8 Having no coaſt. 
f 


This ocean of Felicity: is ſo feoreleſs and WE TEIN that . 
the ſaints and angels cannot exhauſt it:. 5 


'$Sno/xLinG, 2. / {Tom ſhear, Here.] be belt or Kin of a 


= ſheep horn too! 125d odw © 

F sags. The participle p ive of þ ear; with 1. | 

. —— $0 roſe the e Wen, 

ene 8 of his ſtrength. 70 . Ae, 


Vile ſhrubs are Porn for igt the we Nez bath 
n trees are torches for the ulght. . 
| > F Gren. 1 
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| ſhot bis rache ant bead; 102 
_ " Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his Bur Mi 2 
Jen e his beams, à man to mortal fight.” . 


Fin 


SHORT. adj. [rceont, Saxon.] © 1. Not long; ieee 
not long enough. 8 Not long in ſpace or extent. 3. 

l Kt, by quick 

iterations, 5. Not adequate; not equal: with / before 


- Not long in time or duration. 4 


the thing with which the compariſon i is made. 6. De- 
fective; impertett's not attamingthe end; not reaching 
the intended point. 7. Not far diſtant in time. 8. 


Scanty; wanting. 9. Not fetching a compaſs, 10. Not 


going ſo far as was intended. 11. Defective as to quan- 


tity. 12. Narrow; 8 * 11 13+! Brittle; friable. 


14. Not bending, 
(.) Weak though Lam of limb, and hort of fi fight, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 
Il do what Mead and. Cheſelden adviſe, 


eee To keep theſe. limbs, and to preſerve theſe eyes. . Pope. 
(.) This les voluble earth; | | 
By /horter flight to the eaſt, had left him there. Milton. 


Though fort my ſtature, yet my name extends 


To We itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. 80 Pope. 


3.) They change = night 1 into day: the light is gor, be- 


Gu of darkneſs. * Job, Xii. 12. 


Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv'ſt, 


R Live well, how long or ſhort permat to Heavmn. 7 Milton. ü 


Short were her marriage joys : for in the prime + 


of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden. | 
(A.) Her breath then t, feem'd loth from home to paſs, 


Which more it mov'd, the more it ſweeter was. Staney. 
Thy breath comes dert, thy darted eyes are fit 
on me for aid, as if thou wert pur ſui d. enen 


My breath grew fort, my beating heart ſprung upward, 


And leap? and bounded in my heaving boſom. © Somth. -\, 


5. Immoderate praiſes the toohith- lover thinks rf of his 


lt though they reach far beyond the heavens. Sidney. 


7 Some cottons here grows: ay ſhort in worth unto (thoſe of 


ra. Sands. 
IT he T kes give you «quantity rather exceeding than Hort of 


jon. ; 47 0 Sand, 1 : 


Rs s #.0. N 
1 is not criilivie" that the Phicticiunt 'who Rad abliſhed 
colonies in the Perſian gulph, ſtopt Hort, without puſhing their 


trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot. 
Doing is expreſsly commanded, and no happineſs allowed to 
an thing Hort it. "South's Sermons. 
he of gnification of words will be allowed to fall much Hort 
of -the knowledge of things. - Baker, 
(866.) Since higher Ifall fort, on him who next | 
Provokes my envy. OY | Miltor; 
That great wit has fallen fort in his account. More. 
Where reaſon came hort, fevelation Ales bed on e ſide 
hs truth lay. "VFX "Locks. 


Men expreſs their univerſal ideas by f igns 3 ; a faculty which 


"beaſts come /bort in. e. 


(J.) He commanded thoſe, who were appointed to attend him, 


to de ready by a ſhort day. \ Clarendon. 


(8.) The Engliſh were inferior i in waere and grew fort in 


WV their proviſions, | . 


— I hey rt of ſuccours, and in deep gelpair, 
Shook at the diſmal proſpe& of the wa. ryden. 
(9.) So ſoon as ever they were gotten out of the hearing of 

the cock, the lion turned or upon him, and tore him to pieces. 
| 3 


He ſeiz d che bein his fellows cheer d, b * 
Turn d /hort upon the ſhelves, and madly ſteer" d, «Pr: 
For turning Hort, he ſtruck with all bis, ; natal 
Full on the helmet of th* unwäry knight. cr. 
(..) As one condemn' d to leap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops port. : Dryden 
( 11.) — When the fleece i is — 805 
When their ee limbs the brambles tear, 
Short of their wool, and naked from the ſneer. Dryden. 
(12.) Men of wit and parts, but of /hort thoughts, and little 
xp are apt to diſtruſt every thing for a fancy. Burnet. 
They, ſince their own bort underſtandings reach 
-No farther than the preſent, think evin the wiſe | 
Like them diſcloſe the ſecrets of their breaſts. Robe. 
(13. 1 His fleſh is not firm, but hort and taſteleſs. Walton. 
Marl from" Derbyſhire was very fat, though it had ſo great a 
quantity of ſand, that it was fo;/bort, that wet you could not 


L 


«Fi 2W them, not; not therefore am Tor 8 1 work It 1 into a ball, or make it hold together. Mortimer. 
Of. Knowing what 1 ought. * b OOF: 4 Har. Aer. ..) The lance broke hot, the beaſt then bellow'd loud, 
| — To attain EEE 1 And his ſtrong neck to a ne onſet bow t. 0 der. 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways,” « hg fe ot the adjeftive.]. A ſummar agen 
All human thoughts come Port, ſupreme” of things! dine. | ; J Y, : 
5 2 | The /bort and long is, our play is prefer d,. 4: Shakeſp. 
© SON ip * Ne 3 In. Gort, the makes a man of bim at ſixteen, and a boy all his 
Amn life after. L' Eftrange. 


2. thy rfection, how ſhall Tattain ?. Milton, 
T0 42 e her in Olympus“ top 4 gueſt, = hou 
mong th' immortals, who with nectar feaſt 2 

That poor would ſeem, that entertainment 50 7 40 

of the true e'ſplendor of her preſent court. ' Waller. 

We err, and come /hort of ſcience, becauſe we are h fre- 


mY 


. 


3 


quentii miſſed by the evil conduct of our imgginations. Gland. 


As in many things the knowledge of philoſophers was hf | 


the truth, ſo almoſt in all things their practice fell fort of their 
knowledge : the principles by which they walked were as much 
below thoſe oy whith uy judged, us en feet were below their 
Bead. ; South's Sermons. 
He wills not death mould drmikiete their ſtrife; 3 

84 wounds, if wounds enſue, be hort of life. ' Dy; den. 
Virgil exceeds; Theocritus in regularity and brevity, and falls 
1. of e's in Mnoching but am and . of ſtyle. 


Pope. | | 
- Defe&ti in our behaviour, coming ſhort of the utmoſt graceful- 


neſs often eſcapes our obſervation, Locle. 

If ſpeculative maxims have not an actual univerſal aſſent from 
al mankind, ob; ae come Mors of an bene re- 
An; 5+ Loc be. 


of underſtanding. Aadiſan. 
A neutral indifference falls Bort of that. obligation. they lie 
un cler, who have taken ſuch oathhss. . AddiJon. 


of hen I made theſe, an artiſt unden to imitate it; but 


1 hat attained. ty, as 


Repentance is, in ort, nothing but a turning from ſin to 
God, the caſting off all our former evils, and inſtead thereof, 


| conſtantly practiſing all thoſe n duties which God re- 


quireth of us. Duty Man. 
If he meet with no reply, you may conclude that I truſt to 
the goodneſs of my cauſe: the, ſbort on't is, tis indifferent to 
your humble ſervant whatever your party lays, 2 8 
"*M From Medway's pleaſing ſtream e 

To Severn's roar be thine: | 2 

In Short, reſtore my love, and ſhare my kingdom. Dryden. 

The proprieties and delicacies of the Engliſh are known to 
few. : tis impoſſible even for a good wit to underſtand and prac-. 


- uſe them, without the help of. a liberal education and long read- 


ing; in ſhort, without wearing off the ruſt which he, contracted 


While he was laying in a ſtock of learning. Dryden. 


another way of liſuing them, he fell much t what; _ 
ts afterwards underſtood. He Newiy,. * 


The /hort is, to ſpeak all in a word, the poſſibility of being 
found in a ſalvable ſtate cannot be ſufficiently ſecured, without a- 
poſſibility of always perſevering in it. Norris, 

To ſee whole bodies of men breaking a «conſtitution ; in ſbort, 


to be encompaſſed with the greateſt dangers from without, to be 


torn by many virulent factions within, then to be ſecure and 


. people fall fort of thoſe who border e in ſtrength W lankleſe, are thy moſt _ ly A in 2 _ f ſickneſs 


unto death. ot Seavifts 


SnorT.. adv. [It 11 thiks; only n in Ketten. 


Not long. FJ ES 

— — Beauty and yout 1 pots Tm 1 
And . = and fort-enduring 55 r 
One ſtrange draught W by Hippocrates for a bort. 


4 5 Os huh * wy 22 . : 
KO * 1 3 
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ber bon, is half e of 00 with a helle Hagar | 
” Arbilthnot. 


1% el ren V. a. [from Sort. ]. 1. To make ſhort, 


either in time or ſpace. 
To confine”; to hinder from progreſſion. 4. Tolop. 
"(r. ) Becauſe they ſee it is not fit or poſſible A Phe 


8. frame thankſgivings anſwerable to each 3 they 


Le ſomewhat the reins of their cenſure. Hooker. 
Would you have been fo brief with him, he would | 
Have been fo brief with you; to ſhorten you, 
For taking ſo the head, the whole head's length, Shakeſd. 


To ſborien its ways to knowledge, and make each perception 


more comprehenſive, it binds them into bundles. Locke. 
— — None ſhall dare SLIT 
With Horten d ſword to ſtab i in cloſer war, 951 2 
But in fair combat. Dryden. 


War, and luxury's more direful rage, 
Thy crimes have brought, to ſhorten mortal breath, 
With all the num'rous family of death. « Dryden. 


atever Hortens the fibres, by inſinuating themſelves into 


their parts, as water in a rope, contracts. Arbuthnot. 
(2.) We horten d days to moments oy: _ s art, 
Whilſt our two ſouls 
Pexceiv'd no paſſing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of ſtill eternity. Sucłling. 
(3.) The Iriſh dwell altogether by their ſepts, ſo as they may 
conſpire what they will; wizereas if there were Engliſh placed 
among them, they ſhould not be able to ſtir but that it ſhould be 
know n, and they ſhortened according to their demerits. Spenſer. 
To be known, ſhortens my laid intent; 


My boon I make it, that you know me not. Shakeſþ. 
Here, where the ſubject is ſo fruitful, I am ſhortened by my. 
chain, and can only ſee what is forbidden me to reach. Dryden. 
(4. Diſhonelt with Joptarms the youth appears, 
Spoil 'd of his noſe, and forter'd of his ears. Dryden. 


SHO'RTHAND. z. %. { ſhort and hand.] A method of writ- 


ing in compendious characters. 

Your follies and*debauches chapge 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the tags, 
Unleſs each vice in ſhorthand they indite, | 
Ev'n as notcht *prentices whole ſermons write. Dryden. 
Boys have but little uſe of /horthang; and ſhould by no means 


practiſe it, till the 1 can write perfectly well. Locke. 
In Sk 1d, where little marks compriſe 
Whole words, a ſurhenice'] in a letter lies. "Creech. 


As the language of the face is univerſal, ſo 'tis very compre- 
henſive: no laconiſm can reach it: tis the Bort hand of the mind, 
and crowds a great deal in a little room. 

SRO'RTLIVEDW adj. { ſport and live. ] Not living « or laſting 
lon - 
„ ee parent of a Horili vd fon 1 eat 
Why loads he this embitter d life with ame? Dryden 
The joyful Hortliv 4 news won ſpread around, 

Took the ſame train. Dryer. 

Some vices promiſe a great deal of pleaſure in the commiſſion; 
but then, at beſt, it is but t /bortlicved and tranſient, a ſudden flaſh 
preſently extinguiſhed. F Calamy's Sermons. 

The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, the variety 
of ſhortlived favourites that I revailed in their ſeveral turns under 
the government of her ſucceſſors, have broken us into theſe un- 
happy diſtinctions. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

A piercing torinent that foorthived pleaſars of your's muſt 
bring upon me, from whom you never received offence. Addiſon. 

— All thoſe graces 
The common fate of mortal charms may find; 
Content our /bortliv'd praiſes to engage, 
The joy and wonder of a ſingle age. | 
Admiration is a. ſoorthved. paſſion, that immediately decays 

upon.growing familiar with its object, une! it be ſtill fed with 

ſreſh diſcoveries, Ne e. . 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful Go . * 
Shall finiſn what his Hortliv d fire begun. Pope. 


Sn o'«kTLY. adv, | from ort.] 1. Quickly; ſoon; in a 
little time. It is commonly uſe1 bx R of tuture time, 
but Clarendon ſeems to uſe it abſolutely. - 2. In a few 


words; brief * 


2. To contract; to TY | 


SHO'RTNESS. 2. J. (hath Port.) 


Collier. | 


A4 ſon. 


7 
1 
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VG) I'muſt! ba dow bad 731 #4 Sbakeſd- 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the . doc a7 | 
Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee, out Ahoy. Shak, H, VT. 
The armies came ſportiy in view of each other, | Clarend. 
The time will forty come, wherein you mall more rejoice 
for that little you have expended for the benefit of others, than 
| in that which by ſo long toil you ſhall have ſaved. Calamy. 
He celebrates the anniverfary of his father's funeral, and” 
; Bor ly after arriyes at Cumæ. | Dryden. 
Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts f in EN lays, 
Shall ſhortiy want the gen'rous tear he pays. Pope. 
(2.) J could expreſs them more /hortly this way than in proſe, 


and much of the force, as well as oY ace of arguments, depends 


on their conciſeneſs. 3 Pope . 
1. The quality of beidg 
ſhort, either in time. or ſpace, 2. Fewnels of wards, 5 
brevity ; conciſeneſs. 3. Want of. reach; Want f ca- 
pacity. 4. Deficience 1 imperfecl io: 
(x: 1.) I'll make 1 3 twice as far tꝰ enyxxß /T 
A lecond night of fuch fweet ortneſe, whicß 
Was mine in Britain. Sbaleſp. c nd. 
They move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which is cauſed — the 
. ſhortneſs of the diſtance. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
I will not trouble my readers with the ftortneſe of the time in 


which I writ it. . i 
May they not juſtly to our elimes upbraid. 
Short 1e/s of night, and penury of ſhade? Prior. 


Think upon the vanity and Hortneſs of human life, and Jet 


death and eternity be often in your minds, Law. 


(2.) The neceſſity of /bortneſs cauſeth men to cut off imper- 
tinent e w. and to n much matter in fe words. 


-: Hocker. 
Sir, pardon. me m what I have to "ry 

Your plainneſs and your ſhortneſs pleale me well.  Shateſp. 
The prayers of the church will be very fit, as heing moſt 
eaſy for their memories, by reaſon of their r fe and yet 

containing a great deal of matter. 
(3.) Whatſoever is above theſe proceedeth of ſtorincſs of we- 
mory, or of want of a ſtayed attention. acer. 
(4.) Another account of the 2 of our reaſon, and ea- 
ſineſs of deception, is the forwardne of our Wnderſtanding's 
aſſent to ſlightly examined concluſions. _ Glan. Sep. 
From the inſtances I had given of human 1gnoxance, to our 
ſhortneſs in moſt things elie, tis an eaſy inference. 


| lameneſs and ſbortneſs of tranſlations, out of languages and 
manners of writing differing from ours. | Temple. 
Sno'kTRIBS, 2. J. [Hort and ribs. ] The baſtard ribs; 
the ribs below the ſternum 
A. gentleman was wounded in a duel : the rapier entered into 
| his right . ſlanting by his Hortribs under the muſcles. 
Hiſem. Surg. 
Sno's Nrsicnz bp. Fw" Hort and gbr. W by 
tlie convexity of the eye to fee far. 2. Una by intel- 
lectual ſight to ſee far. 
(1.) Shorthghted men ſee remote objects beſt i 
therefore they are accounted to have the moſt laſting eyes. D, 


' Newton, 
- (2.) The fooliſh 2nd fortfebted diewith r 
That they go no where, or they know not where. 


Denh » 


Other propoſitions were deſigned for ſnares to the fort- 


fighted and credulous. "0 Nang, 
SHo'RTSIGHTEDNESS, 1. J. x 
of ſight, proceeding from t 
Defect of intellectual ſight, 
(2.) Cunning is a kind of fortfightedneſs, that diſcovers/the 
minuteſt objects which are near at hand, but is not able to diſ- 


cern things at a diſtance. 


t and fight. ] 


body. 
Duck-legg'd, Portwaifiel ; Tk a FUE) ecu, K % 
That ſhe muſt riſe on tip- toes for a kifs. Dryd. Fur. 


\ 


Sue WINE, adj. | ſhort and wind. Shdrtbreachad®, ; 


' aſthmatick Nan 5 ä * I and faint nee. 
procations, | es ieee 


FE | 


102 „ 


uiy Han. 


Glang. 
It 1 conceived, by any that can allow for the 


Defect 
+ cORTELNY of the” eye. 2 1 


5 Addiſan, Spectator. 
SnO'RTWAISTED. adi. Laure and * J IG! a . 


elde mee, Boy: 


8 H 0 
bete ho means brevity'i in breath ſhottewinded; Sb. H. IV. 


So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
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Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breath ſbor tæuinded accents of new broils, 
To be cominenc'd in ſtrands afar. Shakeſd. H. Iv. 
3 With this the Mede Sor rubin, ans oY 
J _* | - and curevibe lon 5 unſavory diſeaſes. Mays Virg. 
. Sno'npwinory. [ Port and wing.) © | Having ſhort 


wings. Hawks ak divided into long and ſhort winged. 
|  Shortwing*d, unfit himſelf to fly, 
: His fear foretold foul keg | Dryden. 
| suo RY. adj, [from JOE Lying near the coaſt. 
There is commonly a declivity. from the ſhore to the middle 
rt of the channel, and thoſe Jpory parts are generally but ſome 
athoms deep. Burn. Ti 2 or. of the Earth.* 
81104. The preterite and participle paſſive of June 5 
On the other fide a pleaſant grove | 
Was /hot up high, full of the ſtately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy Queen. 
Their tongue is as an arrow /hot out, it fpeaketh 834 Fer. 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of the com- 
modiouſneſs afforded by the ground, and ſhot rather at a lafe 
preſerving the harbour from ſudden attempts of little fleets, 
than to withſtand any great navy. Geht 1077 ALE. 
He only thought to crop the flow'r, | | 
New ſhot up from a vernal how rr. Milton. 
From before her vaniſh'd night, 
Shot through with orient beams. Milton s Par, Loft. 
Sometimes they ſbot out in length like rivers, and ſometimes 
they fle into remote countries in colonies. Burnet. 
The fame metal is naturally /hot into quite different figures, 
as quite different kinds of them are of the ſame figure. . 
He prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch d wide his eager arms, and ſbot the ſeas along. Pope. 
Snor. n /. [| /chot, Dutch; from ſoat.] 1. The act of 
ſhooting. 2. The miffile weapon emitted by any inſtru- 
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French,] A ſum charged; a reckoning. 
(..) A Hot unheard gave me a wound unſeen. = Sidney. 
Proud death ! 
What fealt is tow'rd in thy infernal cell, 
That thou ſo many princes at a /ot © 
So bloodily haſt ftruck ! ! 3 | Shakeſþ. Hani. 
le cauſed twenty ſoot of his greateſt cannon to be made at 
the king's army. | Clarendon. 
3 (2. ) T ſhall here abide tlie hourly tt 
. Of angry eyes. Shaleſp. Cymb. 
At this booty they were joyful, for that they were ſupplied 
thereby with good ſtore of poder and bot. Hayward. 
Above one thouſand great fot were ry upon the walls, 
without any damage to the garriſon. | Clarend. 
Impatient to revenge the fatal „bot, h . 
His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds. Dryden. 
She lat over againſt um a good way off, as it Were a 
Bot. Gen. xxi. 16. 
fa.) A man is never . to a place, till ſome certain 
2 be paid, and the hoſteſs ſay welcome. Sbaleſp. 
As the fund of our pleaſure, let each pay his /bot ; 


A* 
e == 


P 


Wo | Shepherd, leave decoying, | 
| Pipes are ſweet a Summer's day ; 3 4 : +4 & 
But a little after _ | PD | 
Women have the bot to pa | Dryden. 
He touch'd the pence ar others touch'd the pot; 
The hand that fign'd the mortgage paid the /bot. * Swwif?. 
SHoTE. . /. [pceora, Saxon; trutta minor, Lat.] A filh.] 
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and colour reſembleth the trout ; how belt, in bigneſs and 

Eo goodneſs cometh far behind "oy * Cares. 

SHO'TFREE. adj. Hot and free. ] Clear of the reckon- 
ing. 2. Not to be hurt by ſhort. . Unpuniſhed. 
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' Sno/rTTEN. adj. [from ſhot.] 1. Having — the Waun. 
2. g by h too lang. | 


ment. 3. The flight of a mitlite weapon. 4. [ Eſcot, 


jt 3 Far hence be the ſad, the lewd fop, and the ſot. -Ben. Joon. 5 
4 


The Hate, peculiar to Devonſhire and Cornwal, in ſhape 


5 .) Though I could ſcape /offree at London, I fear the 
© thee s here's no ſcoring but upon the pate. Shak, H. IV. Sho'veLBoarD. 2 / Hovel and board. N} A long bes 


WO” Ont 0. 


A 


(3+) Go thy ways; old Jack ; die n mitt; AY 


9 2 manhood be not forgot upon the earth, then am I a ſhotten her- 
ring. Sbaleſp. Hen. IV. 


Aſk for what price thy * tongue was ſold 1 
* Tough wither'd treuffles, ropy wine, a diſn 
Of Hotlen herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh... ” Dryder. 


To SHOVE. v9. 4. LcUpan, Saxon; ; ſchuyven, Dutch. ]- 1. 


To r by main ſtrength. 2. To drive by a pole that 
reaches to the bottom of the water; as, he ſhoved his . 
To puſh ; to ruſh againſt. 
(I.) The hand could pluck her back, that foow'd her on. 
: heh 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may Hege by juſtice ; 
And oft the wicked prize itſelf 13 , 
Buys out the law, | Shakeſp. 
—  ] ſent your grace 
The parcels and particulars. of our grief, 
The which hath been with ſcorn ſhow'd from the court. 


Ay 
Of other care they little reck ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers feaſt, 
And ſhowe away the worthy bidden gueſt. Milton. 
There the Britiſn Neptune ſtood, = 
Beneath them to ſubmit th' officious flood, | T 
And with his trident /ow'd themoff the dand. Dryden. 
Showing back this earth on which I fit, 
I'll mount. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 


A ſtrong man was going to ſhove down St. Paul's 8 


a ; Arbuthnot. 


(3-) He uſed to. hee and elbow his fellow-ſervants to get 


near his miſtreſs,” when money was a- paying or receiving. | 
Arbuthnot. 


——- Behold a rev'rend fire 
Crawl through the ſtreets, /ow'don or rudely preſs'd 
By his own ſons. Pope. 
You've play'd and loy'd,, and eat and drank your fill ; 


Walk ſober off, before a ſprighther age 


Come titt'ring on, and /howe you from the ſtage, Pope. 
Make nature ſtill incroach upon his plan, . 
And /howe him off as far as e' er we can. | Pope. 


Eager to expreſs your love, 
You ne'er conlider whom you /bowe, 


Oo 


But rudely t before a duke. Swift. 

To Snovg. v. 2. 1, Topuſh forward before one. 2. To 
move in a boat, 2 by oars but a pole. | 
(1.) The ſeamen towed, and I bowed till we arrived within 
forty yards of the ſhore, Gul. Trav. 
(2.) He graſp'd the oar, a 
Receiv'd his gueſts aboard, and fow'd from ſhore. Garth. 
8 n. /. (from the verb.] The act of ſhoving 3 0 


puſh. 
* was forced to ſwim behind, and puſh, the boat forward 


with one of my hands; and the tide favouring me, I could 
feel the ground I reſted two_ minutes, and then gave the boat 
another ſhove. Gul Trav. 


SHO'VEL. z./. Fong Saxon; ſehoeffel, Duteh.] An in- 


ſtrument conſiſting of a long handle and broad blade with 


raiſed edges. 

A handbarrow, 1 ſhovel and ip pade. Tuffer. 
The brag of the Ottoman, that he would throw Malta into 
the ſea, might be performed at an eaſier rate than by the ſhovels 


of his Janizaries. | Glany. Scep. 


To SHo'veL. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To throw or 


heap with a ſhovel. 2. To gather in great quantities, 
(1.) I thought 
To die upon the bed my father dy'd, 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones; but nose 
Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud and lay me 


Where no prieſt fowels in duſt. Sh, Wi wh Tale. 
 (2.) Ducks bowel them up as they ſwim —_ the waters ; 
but divers inſects alſo devour them. Derham. 


on which any play by ſliding metal - Siva at 4 mark. 
— r Berks: 7-6 e 


Sno'vrt lex, or Shovelard, u. /. 


SHOUGH. 2. /. [for /bock.] A ſpecies of ſhaggy dog ; a 


A weak arm throw on a long ſhowelboard ; 5 


He barely lays his piece. "Dryden: 


A bird. —Shopeller, or ſpoonbill ; the former name the 


more proper, the end of the bill being broad like a ſhovel, 


| 99 bp | Grew's Mu/ſzum. 

Pewets, gulls, and ſowellers feed upon fleſh, and yet are 
good meat. | fs; 1 Bacon. 
This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the ſwan, 
but common unto the platea, or /howelard, a bird of no muſi- 
cal throat. ; Beroun Puls. Err. 


oy 


but not concave like a ſpoon, but perfectly flat. , 


ock. | . 
In the catalogue ye be for men, e 
As hound and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 


Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are *cleped 


All by the name of dogs. "iu Shak. Mach. 
SHOULD. v. . | ſcude, Dutch; peeolvan, Saxon] 1. 


This is a kind of auxiliary verb uſed in the conjunctive 
mood, of which the ſignification is not eaſily fixed. 2. 
1SrovuLD go. It is my buſineſs or duty to go. 3. 7 
J Snours go. If it happens that I go. 4. Thou 
SHouLD'sT go, Thou oughteſt to go. 5 JF thou 
SnouLD'sT go. If it happens that thou goeſt. 6. The 
ſame ſignifications are found in all the other perſons ſingu- 
lar and plural. 7, SHOULD . A proverbial phraſe of 
ſlight contempt or irony. . 8. There is another ſignificati- 
on now little in uſe, in which ould has ſcarcely any diſ- 
tin or explicable meaning. I ſhould be differs in this 


_ ſenſe very little from it 75. 


(6.) Let not a deſperate action more engage ou 
Than ſafety ſhould. Ben. Jobnſ. Cat. 
Some praiſes come of good wiſhes and reſpects, when by tel- 


ling men what they are, they repreſent to them what they ſhould 


. | | Bacon. 
To do thee honour I will ſhed their blood, 

Which the juſt laws, if I were faultleſs, ſhould, Waller. 
So ſubjects love juſt Kings, or ſo they ſhould. Dryden. 
I conclude, that things are not as theyhould be. Swift. 


(7.) The girls dook upon their father as a clown, and the 


| boys think their mother no better than ſhe, ſhould be. Addiſon. 


(8.) There is a fabulous narration, that in the northern 
countries there ſhould be an herb that groweth in the likeneſs of 
a lamb, and feedeth upon the graſs. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 


SHO'ULDER. . , \rculvpe, Saxon; ſcholder, Dutch.] 


1. The joint which connects the arm to the body. 2. 
The upper joint of the foreleg of edible animals, 3. 
The upper part of the back. 4. The ſhoulders are uſed 
as emblems of ſtrength, or the act of ſupporting. 5. 
A rifing part; a prominence. - A term among artificers. 
(1.) I have ſeen better faces in my time, | 
Than ftand on any ſboulder that I ſee 


Before me. | Shakeſp. 


It is, a fine thing to he carried on mens /boulders ; but give 


God thanks that thou art not forced to carry a rich fool upon 
thy ſhoulders as thoſe poor men do. | Taylor. 

The head of the ſbonlder bone being round, is inſerted into 
ſo ſhallow a cavity in the ſcapula, that, were there no other 


guards for it, it would be thruſt out upon every occaſion. 


| | . Wiſeman. 
(2.) We muſt have a boulder of mutton for a property. 
| | | | : Shakeſpeare. 


He took occaſion, from a ſhoulder of mutton, to cry up the 


plenty of England. Addiſon's. Freebolder. 
(3.) Emily dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her ſhoulders fell her length ar 
(4.) Ev'nas thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it be; 


For on thy ſhoulders do I build my feat, Shakeſp. H. VI. 


The king has cur'd me; and from theſe ſhoulders, 
\ Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would. fink a na. Shateſp, H. VIII. 


4 


[from Hove; platea.]. not through the hole as well as the ſhank. 


hair. Dryden. 


* 


9 
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(s.) When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin muſt have a 
_ "Poulter to it thicker than the hole is wide, that the Yay A ſlip 
93 aon. 
To SHo'UEDER. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To puſh with. 
inſolence and violence. 2. Lo put upon the ſhoulder, ”. 
(1.) The rolling billows beat the ragged ſhore, - ,_ 

As they the earth\would ſhoulder from her ſeat. Fai. Qu. 
Dudman, a well-known foreland to moſt ſailors, here /howl- 
ders out the ocean, to ſhape the ſame a large boſom between it- 
N N pu Car. Sur. of Cornw. 


Wi 
"Th 


— You debaſe yourſelf, | ; | 
To think of mixing with th' ignoble herd: 

Whar, ſhall the people know their god-like prince 

Headed a rabble, and profan'd his perſon, TY 


Shoulder d with filth ?. 
So vaſt the navy now at anchor rides 
That underneath it the preſs'd waters fail, bs 
And, with its weight, it /boulders off the tides, Dryden. 
Around her numberleſs the rabble flow'd, 3 
Should ring each other, crowding for a vier. 
= TG" | uk Rowe's Fane Sh. 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend | 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end; 
Should ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 


Belies his features, nay extends his hands. Fe. Fe 
(2.) Archimedes's lifting up Marcellus's ſhips finds little more | 
credit than that of the giants h ri ig mountains. Glanu. 


SHo'ULDERBELT. x. /. ſbonlder and belt.) A belt that 
comes acroſs the ſhoulder. | 
Thou haſt an ulcer, which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad ſboulderbelt the wound conceal, 
| 4 | Dryden. 
'SHo'ULDERBLADE. . /. The ſcapula ; the plate bone to 
which the arm is connected, | 8 
If I have lifted up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, when I 
ſaw my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my 
 ſhoulderblade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. 
8 | Fob, xxxi. 22. 
SHO'ULDERCLAPPER. #. /. | ſhoulder and clap. } One who 
affects familiarity, or one that miſchiefs privily. | 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough 3 
A. back friend, a Moulderclapter, one that commands 
The paſſages of alleys. . Shakeſp. Comedy of Err. 
SHO ULDERSHOTTEN, adj. [ ſhoulder and ſhot.] Strained 
in the ſhoulder, | | 7 
His horſe waid in the back, and ſboulderſbotten Shaleſp. 
SHo'ULDE «SLIP, 2. . |. ſhoulder and flip.} Diſlocation of 
the ſhoulder. | n!. 
The horſe will take ſo much care of himſelf as to come off 
with only a ſtrain or a foulderſltp. 5 Sawift.. — 
To SHOUT. v. 2. [A word of which no etymology is 
known. ] To cry in triumph or exhortation. | 
They ſbouted thrice: what was the laſt cry for; Shakeſþ. 
$hout unto God with the voice of triumph. Eſ. xlvii. 1. 
It is not the voice of them that hut for maſtery. Ex. xxxii.. 
The /houting for thy ſummer fruits and harveſt is fallen. /. 
2 He ſtorms and fowuts ; but flying bullets no | 
To execute his rage appear too flow :. | 
They miſs, or ſweep but common ſouls. away; ls: 
For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life mutt pay. Walter-. 1 " 
There had been nothing but howlings and /boutings of poor 
naked men, belabouring one another with ſnagged ſticks. _ | 
| | More. 5 
All clad in ſkins of beaſts the jav lin bear, ** . 
And ſhrieks and outings rend the ſuff ring air. Den. 


What hinders you to take the man you love? 4% 
The people will ho abs; the ſoldier Beat: 39% Pw » - 
And Bertran, though repining, will be wid. Dan. = 
SHOUT, 2. J. fro the verb.] Aloud and vehement cry "+ 


of triumph or exhortation, |. 
Thanks, gentle citizens: 


This general applauſe, and chearful ttt  *- * 
 Argues your wiſdom and your love to Richard. Shakeſph., 
The Rhodians, ſeging enemy turn their backs, gave a. | 43 
aalen, Bit. of the Tura.“ 


Wo 


+ 


great haut in deriſion. 


+; ̃ 


*. 


1 Then he might-havedy'd of all admir' dl. I. ke his, and color ſerpentine, may οẽ e) 
5 0 And his triumphant ſouf with fours expir- d. Dryden. _ Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatares from thee... 

„ Stto'urzn. x, /. [from ou. He who ſhouts. owt C T bs ae a 
4 ; if 1 A deal of loud applauſe rang out, e (to.) She Og him for ſome .cautious city patient, that ; 
th And thinn'd the air, till even the birds fell den came for privacy, ſhes him into the wv Meera: Swift. 

ity Upon the ſhouters heads. A8 . -Dryden's Cleom. (x3.) To him chat is afflicted, pity ſhould be Geewed from 


7 SHOW. v. a. pret. bowed and ſhown ; part. paſſ- his friend. | by Job, vi. 14. 
ary . en Fi a; " Iv 7 e e Felix, willing to Me the Jews a pleaſure, left Paul bagkd, 
is frequently written Geno; but fince it is always pro- Thou ſhalt utterly defiroy them: e Nee — 2 
nounced and often written Gozw,which is favoured likewiſe them. nor ſhew ay unte * l 1 jan 
by the Dutch /chowen, I have adjuſted the orthography to 012.) Foraſmuch as knowledge and ſbæaving of hard enten. 
© I the pronunciation] 1. To exhibit to view, as an agent. ces, and diſſolving of doubts, were found in the ſame, Daniel 
? 2. To afford to the eye or notice; as a thing containing let him be called. x wot” > een vita 
| or exhibiting. 3. To make to ſee. 4. To make to per- (13.) Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under fears, 
ceire. 5. To make to know. 6. To give proof of; to That. ow no end but death ? Halls Milton. 
prove. 7. To publiſh; to make publick ; to proclaim. 7 Syow. V. 2. 1. To appear; to look; to be in appear- 
8. To inform; to teach; with of.- 9. To make known. ance. 2. To have appearance; to become well or ill. 


10. To conduct. To ow, in this ſenſe, is to Foxy the (1.) She ſhexvs a body rather than a life, | 
Wk: way. 11. To offer; to afford. 12. To explain; to A ſtatue than a brother. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
17 . expound, 13. To qiſcover ; to point out. | | Juſt ſuch ſhe /ſhozws before a riſing ſtorm. Dryden. 
14 (3. 8 If I do feign, 21 Still on we preſs ; and here renew the carnage, - 
420 OY O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, So great, that, in the ſtream, the moon /boww'@-purple. 
| FA And never live to /hewv th' incredulous world | | | . „ Fbillift. 
| The noble change that I have purpoſed. Shakeſp. H. IV. 42.) My lord of Vork, it better ſhe'd with you, | 
Wilt thon eas wonders to the dead ? Shall the dead ariſe When that your flock aſſembled by the bell, 7 
and praiſe hee? | Pſt Ixxxviii. 10. Encircled you to hear with rev'rence 
Men ſhould not take a charge upon them that they are not Your expoſition on the holy text, ; 
fit for, as if ſinging, dancing, and fhewing of tricks, were Than now to my" here an iron man, 
qualifications for a governor. L'Eftrange. Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. - Shak. H. IV. © 


| | Snow. 3. J [from the verb.] 1., A ſpeRtacle ; ſomething 
* [oy lead POD W hell, and ſhowy TIS publickly expoſed to view for money. 2. Superficial ap- . 
ow'rs © : | ton. . N er | 
" (2. Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe n 3 BOT reality, 3. Oſtentatious diſplay. 3 Ob- 
| Magnificence : and what can Heav'n beau more? Milton. ject attracting notice. 5. Publick eee 
| to concealment, 6. Semblance ; likeneſs. 7. Specioul- 


A. mi in one hand collective fbexv ys: | 
NON SES. "oy neſs; plauſibility. 8. External appearance. 9g. Exhi- 


I through the ample air, in triumph high, 


Varied and multiplied the groupe of Woes. Savage. * 5 = 
(3.) Not higher that hill, nor wider, looking round, bition to. view. 10. Pomp; magnificent ſpectacle. 11, = 
Whereon for different cauſe the tempter ſet | Phantoms; not realities. 12. Repreſentative action. * 
Our ſecond Adam in the wilderneſs ö | (1.) Ido not know what ſhe may. produce me; but, provided 35 
To /hozw him all earth's kingdoms and glory. Milton, it be a boa, I ſhall be very well ſatisfied, Addiſon. 
Vet him, God the moſt high vouchſafes s The dwarf kept the gates of the /roww room.  Arbuthy. 
To call by viſion from his father's houſe, (2.) Mild heav'n : "Ip 
His kindred and falſe gods, into a land 5 Diſapproves that care, though wiſe in /borr, . 
Which he will how him. Milton. That with ſuperfluous burden loads the day. Milton. =o 
: (4.) Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow, | (3-) Nor doth his grandeur and majeſtick bow x Ee 
we Which now the ſky with various face begins 8 Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, 
To fhow us in this mountain, while the winds | Allure mine eye. Milton Par. Reg. 
Blow moiſt and keen, 5 Milton. Stand before her in a golden dream; | 
(5.0 — Him the moſt High, | Set all the pleaſures of the world to bow, _ IIS! 
Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged ſteeds | And in vain joys let her looſe ſpirits flow, | Dryden, 
Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive, to walk with God * The radiant ſun 
High in ſalvation and the climes of bliſs, Sends from above ten thouſand bleſſings down, 
Exempt from death; to ſhoxw thee what reward | Nor is he ſet ſo high for /b5wv alone. Granw. 
Awaits the good. Milton, Never was a charge, maintained with ſuch a ow of gravity, 
A. ſhooting ſtar Be which had a ſlighter foundation. Atterbury. 
In Autumn thwarts the night, when vapours fir'd LI envy none their pageantry and ow, of x 
Imprels the air, and fowws the mariner . I envy none the gilding of their woe. | Young. 
From what point of his compaſs to beware (4.) The city itſelf makes the nobleſt Gow of any in the 
1 | Impetuous winds. Milton. world: the houſes are moſt of them painted on the outſide, fo 
; 0 Know, I am ſent that they look extremely gay and lively. s Addiſon. 


Jeſus, riſing from his grave, 
Spoil'd principalities and pow'rs, triumph'd 


To ſhow thee what ſhall come in future days 
To thee and to thy offspring: good with bad 


1 Expect to hear. 5 Milton. In open /how, and with aſcenſion bright 

1 | : (6.) — ThisI urge to how | Captivity led captive. | Milton, 
_—: ? Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov d. Milton. (6.) When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 

iy og” — I'l] ts the citadel repair, They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav my hows. - Shak, Oth, 
$44 3 And ſhow my duty by my timely care. Duden. He through paſs'd the midſt unmark'd, ID | 

os 4 Achates' diligence his duty fhowrs. Dryden. In /how plebeian angel militant. . - Milton. 
[7 | (7+) Ye are a choſen generation, that ye ſhould few forth (.) The places of Ezechiel have ſome ſow in them: for 
$1 | | the praiſes of him who hath called you out of darkneſs, ' there the Lord commandeth the Levites, Which had committed 
W - 1 2 io RESI FN 1 Pet. ii, idolatry, to be put from their dignity, ' and ſerve in inferior 
4! . (8.) I ſhall no more ſpeak in proverbs, but few you plainly miniſtries. 2 e Wpbitgiſie. 
4 the Father. | EC | J xVi; 25. The kindred of the {lain forgive the deed; 5 
1 09.) I raiſed thee up to ſhow in thee my power. Ex. ix. 16. But a ſhort exile muſt for ow pretele. Dryden. 
1 * —othing wants, but that thy ſhape, 7 (8.) Shall I ſay O Zelmane ? Alas, your words be againk it, 

| „* 848 y | | | | 
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V 
Shall I ſay prin 


T am, your /howw is 


ce Pyrocles ? Wretch that 


manifeſt againſt it. Wt | Nane. 
Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide, = 
For honour, which they ſeldom fought before; | 
But now they by their own vain boaſts were ty'd, | 
And forc'd at leaſt in Meru, to prize it more. *Dryden. 


; I have a letter from her; 
The mirth whereof 's fo larded with my matter, 
That neither ſingly can be manifeſted, ' 
Without the he of both. | 
(10. ) As fortriumphs, matks, fea 
necd not be ꝓut in mind of them. N 
(..) What you ſaw was all a fairy fboww ;; 
And all thoſe airy ſhapes you now behold, *' | 
+ Were human bodies once. | | Dryden.” 
(12.) Florio was ſo overwhelmed” with happineſs, that he 
could not make a reply, but expreſſed in dumb dow thoſe ſen- 
timents of gratitude that were too big for utterance. 
e Addiſon. 


Sho'wBrEeaD, or Shewwbread. f. %. | ſpew and bread.] A- 
mong the' Jews, they thus called loaves of bread that the 
prieſt of the week put every Sabbath-day upon the golden 
table, which was in the ſanctum before the Lord. They 
were covered with leaves of gold, and were twelve in 
number, repreſenting the twelve tribes of Iſrael. They 
ſerved them up hot, and at the ſame time toak away the 
ſtale ones, and which could not be eaten but by the prieſt 
alone. This offering was accompanied with frankincenſe 
and ſalt. K | Calmet. 
Set upon the table fowwbread before me. Ex. xxv. 30. 
SHO WER. 2. /. ¶ſebeure, Dutch.] 1. Rain either mo- 
derate or violent. 2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 
3. Any very liberal diſtribution: | 
(1.) If the boy have not a woman's gift, 
To rain a /bower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do. well for ſuch a thift: | 
The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the drye 
in /ocavers it proſpered worſt. "Bop „ 
(z.) I'll ſet thee in a Gower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon. them. , 11.1 Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Give me a ſtorm; if it be love, 12 
Like Danae in the golden /howver, . 


ſts, and ſuch fews, men 
72 Bacon. 


* 


ir Shakeſp! 
it ; and 
Bacon. 


I fwin in pleaſure. U c Carew, 
With /heww'rs of Rones he drives them far away; | 
The ſcatt'ring dogs around at fliſtance bay. Pope. 


EP He and myſelf | 
Have travell'd in the great ſoower;of your gifts, 
And ſweetly felt it. 2 ; Shakeſp. Timon. 

To Sho'wER, w. a [fromthe noun.] 1. To wer or drown 
with rain. 2. To pour down.” 3. To diſtribute or ſcat- 
ter with great Itberality, * 2 

(.) Serve they as a flaw'ry verge, to bind 
The fluid ſkirts of that fame wat'ry cloud, 
Leſt it again difolve, and fhow'r the earth? 
The ſun more glad impreſs'd his beams, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 3 
When God hath fbow'r'd the eartn. Milt. Par. IL. 
(s.) Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embracing ſlepft; 
And on their naked limbs the flow'ry roof 
Shower: d roſes, which the morn repair id. 
(3-) After this fair diſcharge, all civil honours having 
ſhoæbered on him before, there now fell out occaſion to action. 


- 


* 


Cæſar's favour, | | 
That fow'rs dow greatneſs on his friends, will raiſe me 

To Rome's firſt hondurs. | 

To SHOWER, v. #, To be rainy. —_ | 
SHo'weRy. adj; {from ſhower] Rainy, | 


. A hilly field, where,the ſtubble is Randihg, ſet on fire in the 


fſhowwery ſeaſon, will put forth muſhrooms... Bacon. 
Murranus came from Anxur's/bow'ry height, 
With ragged rocks and ſtany quarties white. 
Seated on hills, 4Addiſes on Ituly. 
The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 
From weltward, when the /pow'ry winds ariſe. Addiſon, 


LY 


% ; i 


SHOWN, pret. and 


; * Millan. | 
"Milt, Par. £5 : 
Hatton. 


Hddif. Cato. 


- 


Sud'wis x. a}. [from v. "1, Splendid; gaudy. 2. 

Oſtentatious. . 

.) The efcutcheons and will 
Sewift. 


look magnificent, | 
part, paff. of To bow. Exhibited. 


- 


* 


of the company are ſtowiſh, 


Mercy own on man by him ſeduc'd. - Milton. 
SHow Y. adj. from ſbow.] Oſtentation. , | 
Men of warm imaginations neglect {Slid and ſubſtantial hap- 
pineſs for what is ſhowy: and faperficial. - Addiſon. 


SHRAN K. The preterite of /orink, 
The children of Iſrael eat not of thEſinew which frank up- 
on the hollow of the thigh. Gen. xxxii. 32. 
To SHRED, v. a. pret. red. [rcneavan, Saxon;] To 
. cut into ſmall pieces. Commonly uſed of cloth or herbs. 
It hath a number of ſhort. cuts or fbreddings, which may be 
better called wiſhes than prayers. Hooker. . 
One gathered wild gourds, and /bred them. 2 Kings. 
Where-did you whet your. knife to-night, he cries, 


And ſbred the leeks that in your ſtomach riſe ? 
o 


4 
0 


4 


SHRED, 1. ,. [from the verb.) 
2. A fragment. 


(.) Gold, grown ſomewhat ch 


urliſh by recovering, is made 


more pliant by throwing in reds of tanned leather, Bacon... 
The mighty Tyrian 8 that gain d 
With ſubtle hreds a tract of land, 
Did leave it with a caftle fair \ | 
To his great anceſtor. Hudibras. 


A beggar might patch up a garment with ſuch reds as the 
world throws away. 
(2.) They ſaid they were an hungry; 


"hold Forth proverbs, 


That hunger broke ſtone walls; that dogs muſt eat: 4g 

And with theſe fbreds they vented their coMmplainings.c  ' 
S$hreds of wit A ſenſeleſs rhimes | = 

Blunder d out a thouſand times. « Swift. 


His panegyrick is made up of half a dozen reds, like a 
ſchoolboy's theme, beaten general topicks. Swift, 


SHREW. ». /.'\ ſehregen, German, to clamour,]: A pes 


viſh, malignant, clamorous, ſpiteful; vexatioch, iturbu- © 


[It appears in Rabert of Gloucefter, that 
one perverſe or vbſtinate 


lent woman. 

this word ſignified anciently n 
of Wher ſex. ] 

There dede of: hem vor hunger a thoufand and mo, 

And yat nolde the ſcresben to none pes go. 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; 

For women are ſhreaus both ſhort and tall. 


1 


| | | Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
By this reckoning he is more brew than he, Shakeſp. 
A man had got a De to his wife, and there could be no 
quiet in the houſe. for her. | 
Her fallow.. cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
. And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the /arexv, 


D ryden. 


become a ſcold in politicks. | 
Sy rEWD. adi. {Contratted from forewed.] 
the qualities of a ſhrew.; malicious; troubleſome ; mil. 
chievous. 2, Maliciouſly fly; cunning ; more artful 
than good 3. Bad; ill betokening, 
pinching; dangerous; miſchievous. 
(7. ) Her eldeſt ſiſter is fo curſt and ſbrexud, 
That till the father rids his hands of her, 
Vour love muſt live a mad. 8hakeſþ. 
(2.) It was a /bregved ſaying of the old monk; that two kind 
of priſons would ſerve for all offenders, an inquiſition and a 


immortality of the ſoul, ſuch a one ſhould be put into the firſt, 


edneſs, ſuch a one ſhould be put into bedlam- 
A ſpiteful ſaying gratifies fo many little paſſions, t 
with a good reception, and the man who-utters- it is looked upon 
as a ſhrewd ſatiriſt. * be Addiſen. 
Corruption proceeds from 
; * | 


| ( of ' 


employing thoſe who haye 


#. © 


Dryden's Juv. 
1. A {mall piece cut off. 


Poe. 


Rob. of Ghouc, 


L' Eftrange. . 


Every-one of them, whois a / ena in domeſtick life, is now 
Addiſon's Freeb. 


1. Having 


4. Painful! ;- 


* 
* 


bedlam : if apy man ſhould deny the being of a God, and the 


as being a-deſperate heretick ; but if any man ſhould profeſs. to 
believe theſe things, and yet allow bimlelf in any known wick - 
KL Tillorſbn. | 
hat it meets 


the cha- 


* 


4 


* 


* 


* 
» 


* 


* 
* 


9 Yn R 

racter of /hrequd norldly men, inſtead of fuck. as have had 
a liberal education, and trained up in virtue. Addiſon. 
Scarce, any man paſſes to a liking of ſit in others, but 


” by firſt practiſing it himſelf; and conſequently we may take it 

for a ſbrewd. indication, and lign, whereby to judge of thoſe 
charge (ins direMy upon their converſation, 

(4. wr Every of this number, 

That have enduf d d ſhrenud nights and days with us, 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune. Shale 
When a man thinks he has a ſervant, he finds a traitor 2 

eats his bread, and js readier to do him a miſchief, and a /brexvd 
turn, than an open adverſary. *.- South. 
No enemy is ſo 0 but he may do a body a ſbreaud turn. 

| | L'Eftrange. 

"Sure! WDLY, Ps ay {from fretud] 1. Miſchievouſſy; 

deſtructively. 2. Vexatiouſly. It is uſed commonly of 
light miſchief, or in ironical ene ee 3. With good 


neſs, 
n (r.) This practice hath moſt frewdly paſt upon thee. 
At Oxford, his Youth and want of experience in maritime 
ſervice, had ſomewhat been rewdly touched, even before the 
{luices of popular liberty were ſet open. Wotton, 
( 2.) The obſtinate aud ſchiſmatical are like to think themſelves 
ſbreabdly hurt, forſgoth, by being cut off from that body which 
they chooſe not to be © South, 
This laſt alluſion rabb'd upon the ſore; 
Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to winch, tho* /hrexwdly pain'd. Dryden 
(z.) Four fer cent. encreaſes not the number of lenders ; as 
any man at Gift hearing will /brexwdly en it. Locke, 
SuREWDNESS. 2 /. [from forexwd. ] Sly; cunning z 
archneſs.“ 2. Miſchievouſneſs; ies 


South. 
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— (1.) Her i atboiles, Which not wanted /arewwdneſs of policy 
*** too, did you much diſquiet. Shateſp. 
The neighbours round admired fprevadueſs, 
8 For ſongs of loyalty and lewdne ls Svift. 


'SuRE WISH. adj. from hren. Having the qualities of 
a ſhrew ; froward'; petulantly clamorous. 
Angelo, you muſt excuſe us 
My, wife is hren when I keep not hours. . - Shak. 
SHRE'WISHL Yo dv. {from farewifh.}]- Petulantly; pee- 
viſtily ; clamoroufly ; frowardly. | 
_ © Hp ſpeaks very ſbre ruby; one would think his mother's 
44. milk were ſcarce out of him. 4 Shateſp. 
SHR EWISHNESS. A. / [from Grew. ]; The palitie of 
a ſhrew ; frowardneſs ; petulance ; clamorouſne 
I have no gift in ferewiſhneſs, 
I am 4 right maid. for my cowardice ; 
Let her not ſtrike me. Shakeſp. 


SHRE'W MOUSE. 2. / (renesya, Saxon. | A mouſe of which 


>» 


vulgar tradition aſſigns ſuch malignity, that ſhe is ſaid to 
lame the foot over which ſhe runs.' I am informed that all 
theſe reports are calumnious, and that Cher feet and teeth 
are equally harmleſs with thoſe of any other little mouſe. 
Our anceſtors however looked on her with ſuch terrour, 
that they are ſuppoſed to have given her name to a ſcold- 
ing woman, whom for her venom they call a rev. 


To cry out inarticulately with anguiſh! or horrour; ta 


ſcream. 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaſtly aul 


Shrieking his baleful note. Fairy Queen. 
It was the owl that rien, the fatal belman 
Which gives the ſterneſt good - night. Rate. 


8 5 
* S 


Were I the ghoſt that walk d, as a 
1 d If rieb, that even your ears ſhould rife to hear me. 


N 

— ON ie te * 

— LED 6 
"Ts 


'F} — +" Rab 
"f In a dreadful dream 1 
1 | I faw my lord fo near deftruftion, . X 

a | 8 Then. ſbrieit myſelf awake. | » Denham, 
1 ark ! Peace ! 

he's whe At this the ftrie#d aloud ; the mournful train 

1 | Eccho'd her grief. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 
* » 
| 


. who have finned with too much caution, to ſuffer the world to 


Shak. 


the bite is generally ſuppoſed venomous, and to which 


Jo Suxlek. v. „ [ ferieger, Danilh ; fericgolare, Italian.) 


u 


ieee 
Why did you el out ? - Dryd. Cb. Fry. 
Syr1EK. 2.7. | ſorieg, Daniſh ; eile, Hater. An in- 
articu late cry of anguiſh or horrour. teen 
Una hearing evermore 7] 


His rueful foriehs and gro-nings, often tore 
Her guiltlefs garments, aud her golden hair, 


„ 


Fairy Queen. | 


For pity of his pain. 
Time has been my ſenſes would have. cool 'd, . 
To hear a night /br:ek, and my fell of hair 
Wou'd at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, _ | 
As life were in't. Shalk. Mach, 


The corps-of Almon, and the reſt are ſhown, 2 
Shrieks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town, Dryd. 
SRI T. . . | pelge, Saxon.] Confeſſion made to a 


. prieſt, A word out of. uſe, 
OF, with 
Berna s head: I will give a prelant rid, 
And will adviſe him for a better place. 
My lord ſhall never reſt; 
I'll watch him tame; and talk him out: 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a /brif2. 
The duke's commands were abſolute, 
Therefore my lord, addreſs you to your /brift, 
And be yourſelf ; for you muſt die this inſtant. 
SHRIGHT, for Feriched. Spenſer. 
SHRILL. adj. [A word ſuppoſed to be made per onomato- 
peiam, in imitation of the thing expreſſed, which indeed it 


images very happily.] Sounding” with a . 
tremulous, or vibratory found, 
Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 

And fetch /brill echoes from the hollow earth, 

The cock that is the trumpet to the morn, 
© Doth with his lofty and brill org throat 
Awake the god of day. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
Look up a height, the h gorg d lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen, or heard. Sbal. K. Lear. 
Upſprings the lark, brill voic d and loud. Thomſen. 
To SHRILL. v. {from the adjective.] To pierce the 
car with ſharp and quick vibrations of ſound. h 

The ſun of all the world is dim and dark; 

| O heavy herſe, - 

Break we our pipes that ſhrilld as a5 as lack, 
O careful verſe. 

Hark how the minſtrels gin to Hill aloud 

Their merry muſick that xeſounds from tar, 
The pipe, the tabor, allithe' trembling crowd 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. 

A ſhrilling trumpet founded from on high, 

And unto battle bade themſelves addreſs. 
Here, no clarion's brilling note 
The muſe's green retreat can pierce ; 
The grove, from noiſy camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verſe. Fentor's Ode to Lord Goaver. 

The females round, 

Maids, wives, and matrons mix a ſhrilling und, | 
SHR1I LLY. ad. from forill.] With a ſhrill noiſe. 
SHRILLNESS, LS {from ri The quality of being 

ſhrill. 
SHRIMP, 7Z. 1 [ /chrumpe, a wrinkle, German; 
Daniſh. J. 1. A ſmall cruſtaceous vermiculated fil. 5. 
A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. In contempt. 5 
(I.) Of ſhell- fiſh there are wrinkles, forumps, crabs. Car, 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height ſee mice on the earth, 


Fhaleſp. 
Shakeſp, 


*  Rbwe. 


Shak. 


Spenſer, 


Spenſer. 


Shak. 


Pete. 


z Jerympe, 


and ſhrimps in the waters. Derham. 
(2.) It cannot be, this weak and writhled / 
Should ſtrike ſuch terrour in his enemies. 7 Shakeſp. 


He hath found, 
2 the ground, 
t laſt, no ſbrim 
Whereon 5 1 
His jolly club. Bien. Jobojew 
n. , [rein, Saxon; 5 Lat.] A caſe in 
which ſomething ſacred is repoſited.. 151 
Tou living powers enclos ' d in ſtately brine 
of growing trees; you! rural 7 that wield. 


% 


n * 0 > LOBE © = 
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Your ſcepters hoce, if to your chres/diylien-—— 
A voice wap come, which troubled ſoul doth Ay Wit ves 
| All the world com-e hat bad „ , 2, 
ol fg-:this int, this We de tba fats Shale. 
is Come Offer at my me Adee pe thek. Wo it Sbaleſp. 
* 5th —— They "chem per Nun An „t) 
Within hie cdu ry itlelt their NS bitt 5 FT Potty 
Abominations | and with;eiiricd gg nag bt 
His hely:rites: is. Heide "Milton. 
Falling on his knees before her Points: | Lt? 
He thus implor'd; ber pow're,;:,2 1: ( 
Lovers are in rapture at the name of. their fait idat i they 
- Javilk out all their incenſe upon that brine, and he hear the 
 ghought of admitting a plemiſh therein. Watts, 
25 SHRINK. 9. 1 
Prunbeu. (yenincan, Saxon! 
Jeſs room; to ſhrivel; 
ternal power. 2. To withdraw as from danger. 3. To 
expreſs fear; 
tracting the body. 4. To fall back as from danger. 
(1, But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tantlings, and 
The. forinking flaves of winter. | Walch. Ob. | 
I am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
on a parchment, and againſt this fre 
Do I /ſriak up. | 
I have not found that water, by mixture of "aſhes, will 
/orink or draw into lefs room. 
Ill-weav'd ambition how much art thou ht 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit; 
A. kingdom for it was too {mall abound : 
But now two paces of the vileſt earth | 
Is room enough. 3 
(2.) The noiſe et nina 
She comes, and feeble nature now) T find 
Fhrinks back i in danger, and forfakes my wind. 
| Nature ſtands agaſt : 
And the fair light which gilds this new made = 


iv 


2 
— 


9 
S # 


8 bach. 


Dryden. 


Shorn of his beams, formnks in. E Dryden. 
Love is a plant of the moſt tender kind, 8 
That hrinks and ſhakes with eviry ruffling Hind: *Granw. 


All fibres have a contractile power, whereby they ſhorten ; 
as appears if a fibre be cut en the ends /brizk; and make 


the wound gape. ; Atbulhnot. 
Philoſophy that touched the beay ns before, 
Shrixks to her hidden cauſe, and is no more. * Pope. 


(3.) There is no particular object ſo good, but it may have 
the ſhew of fome- difficulty or unpleaſant quality annexed to _ 
in reſpect whereof the will anay;/&rank and decline it. | 88doXer. 

————— The;morniog cock crew loud, au nne 
And at the ſound it-fraxk in ha ſte ways TN. 

And vaniſh'd from our ſight. Ferner Hamlet. 

Fi embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 0 


That he ſhall ſhrink under my courteiy. 99% al. 
When he walks he moves like an engine, AG 
And the ground rin before his treading. Shakeſp. 


(4.) Many /brink, Which at the ſirſt would dare, 
And be the foremoſt men to execute. Dau. riot War. 
| EL laugh, when . thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
= And, vent; rous, if that fail them, Hint and ange 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton. 
If a man accuſtoms himſelf to flight thoſe Erl motions to 
good, or fhrinkings of his - conſcience from evil; conſcience will 
by degrees grow dull and unconcerned. 85 
The {ky /orunk upward. with unuſual dread, 
And wendlice Tyber div'd beneath his bed. 
The gold-fray Ht veſſel which mad tempeſts beat 
He ſees now vainly make to his retreat; 
And, when from far the. tenth waye does appear, 
Shrinks up in nay 1a joy, that he's not there, | 
he fires but intly lick'd their prey, 
Then Joath d their 8 food; and a have rs away. 


Dryden. 


. 


N * 


Fall on: behold a noble beaſt at bay, 


And the vile huntſmen Hrint. 1 Dryden. 


Inuring children to ſuffer ſome pain, e Ane, is 
a way to __ n I 


to be drawn together by: ſome in- 


horrour, or pain, by thrugging, or con- 


een. | 
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What happier natures forink-at with affriglit, © 


The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 


75 San v. a. participle paſſ. brunt, . or forun- 


Bryan. a 


© ""Shrurk to this little meaſure? _ Shakeſp. 
The ſixth age {ſhifts : 
Igzto the lean und ſlipper'd pantaloon- 
His youthful hoſe well fav'd; a world too wide 
For his /rux ſhank. > Shakeſþ. 
If he leſſens the revenue, he will alſo rin the neceſſity. 
Taylor. 
Keep it fiom coming too long, leſt it ſhould hin the corn 
in meaſure. Mortimer, 


. preterite, I fprunk, or ſhrank ; participle, 5 | 
1. To contract itfelf into Putin. 2 5 {from the ved. Fi 


. 


; from fear or horrour. 


en. To make to ſhrink; Not in uſe. 
O mighty C far! dot thou Re ſo lo e 


Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 


1. Corrugation; con- 


ttaction into Teſs compass. 2. Contraction of the body 


(x.) There is in this a crack, which ſeems a Hrint, or con- 
raden! in the body fince it was frlt formed. Mond ward. 
| (2.) This publick death, receciv'd with ſuch. a chear, 
As not a ſigh, à look, 4 Aries bewrayͤs 
The leafl felt touch 6f a degenerous fear. Dax. Civ. N. 


Sixt 8 [from ſrinf. He who ſhrinks. 


gialeſß. King Jobn. SHRYVALTY. 7. J. Corrupted for SHE RIFFALTY 3 


ToSHRIVEL. b. x. 


. | wither as. at had been blighted. 
To SHRIYVEE P. . 


which 
ſec. 


Baton's Nat. Hifi. To SHRIVE, b. 4. Crehipan, Saxon. ] To Mas at confeſſi- 


Not in ß uſe. 
What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 


In. 


I our honour hath no foriving work in hand. Shakeſþ. 
He /brives this woman, | 
- Elſe ne'cr could he fo long protract bis ſpeech. Shateſp. 


If he had the condition, of a ſaint, and the complexion of a 


devil, I had rather he ſhould frive me than vive me. Shak, 
Shrive but their gitle, and their monies poize, 
A laird and tent) pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtrud but for a plain yeoman go, Ss 
Clea uelund. 


And a good ſober two-pence, and well fo. 
of teat Dutch. ] To contract 
itſelf into wrinkles. 
Lea ves, if they ſbri uel and fold up, give them drink. Evel. 
If ſhe ſmelled to the freſheſt nolegayy 1 it would i bel and 
Arbuthnot. 
To contract into w veinkles 
He burns the leaves, the ſcorching blaſt invades 


Phe tender corn, and ſbrivelt up the blades. Dryden. 
When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 

And ſeri vel d herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 

_ The wary ploxman, on the mountain's brow, 

Undams his wat ry tores. . Dryden. 
SHRIVER, 7. T1 from Ari ve.] A confeffor. Not in 
"06 

The >hoftly Father no x hath" done his fhrift, | 

When he was made a river, twas for ſhift. Shakeſp. 

SHRQUD. 7. /, [rcniub, Saxon.J. 1. A ſhelter; a: cover. 


South's Serm. * 


4 x N And ſome 


2. The dreſs of the dead; a winding-ſheet. 3. The 
fail. zropes. It ſeems to be "taken ſometimes for the fails 
(.) It would warm his fpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Anthony, 
And put yourſelf under his proud, the univerſal landlord. 
. Shak, Ant. and Cleop, 
By me inveſted ' with a yell of olouds, | 
And ſwaddled, as new-born, in ſable ſbrouds, 
For theſe a receptacle I defign'd. 
—— ee winds of 
Blow. moi and keen, ſhattering the graceful locks 
Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſeek 
Some better />7oud, ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 
ON limbs benumb'd. Milton's Par. Loft, 
| 0 F. the waſted hands ao glow: ;.. 
Whilſt the ſcreech-owi fereeching loud, „„ 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe | 
Shakeſ>. 


Sand ys. 


In remembrance of a ſhroud. 


They dr ce ; by nature ſome derer 
the ale of fortune K 1 \ 


4k | 3 
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Till naked quite of happineſs, aloud {1 | Idee ld oo on re AD 
We call for death, and ihelter in a froud. * |; Young, + Amidſt theſe Woods, gleaning from thorns and rubs. 
(3) I turned back to the maſt of the ſhip; there I found A. wretched ſuſtenance. 5: ny bl I Jadiſon 
my ſword among ſome of the frauds, 5; Sidney. Shrvu'sBy. adj from Grub] 1. Reſembling a fhrub, 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt;ñ 2. Full of ſhrubs; Huhv. 3. Conſiſting of ſhrubs. 
And all the frouds here with my life mould fail, „ e.) Plants appearing withered, ru ad buried; are the 
Are turned to one little hair. 16 PR | Shakeſþ. e.,tffects of immoderate wet. | SINST YEP 64: Mort. Huſt 4 
A weather- beaten veſſel holds 3 a (2.) Gentle villager; FN 8 
Gladly the port, tho /brouds and tackle torn, Milton. What readieſt way would bring me to that place? 
The flaming /Þrouds.lo dreadful did appear, Due weſt it riſes "Rs this /drubby point. Milton. 
All judg'd a wreck could no proportion bear, Dryden. (3.) — On that cloud- piercing hill! 1 
He ſummons {trait his denizens of air; Kt; Plinlimmon, the goats their trubby browze . 
The lucid ſquadrons, round the fails repair: SGSnaw pendent. NEED +34 4.119 Phillips, 
Soft o'er the /brogds aerial whiſpers breathe,. - * Survey. 2. / Droſs; the refuſe of metal tried by the 
That ſcem'd but zephyrs to the croud beneath, Poe. fre. | 1. 3 Dis. 
70 SHRovD, 9. 4. [from the Wag 1, To ſhelter; to 7 8u ROC. vv. n. | ſebricten, Dutch, to tremble.] To 


cover from danger as an agent. 2. To ſhelter as the thing 

covering. 3. To dreſs for the grave. 4. Lo clothe; to 

dreſs, 
15 Under your beams I will me ſafely hr Fa. Qu. 


' He got himſelf to Mege, in hope to ſhroud hunſelf, until 


To cover or conceal. 6. To defend; to protect. 


expreſs horrour or diſſatisfaction by motion of the ſhoul- 
ders or whole body- be 


Like a fearful deer that looks moſt about when he comes to 


the beſt feed, with a Hrugging kind of tremor through all her 


principal parts, ſhe gave theſe words. 


Sidney. 


fuch time as the rage of the people was appeaſed. Knolles, The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of Hruggin 
| Ix 8 
[The governors of Corfu cauſed the ſuburbs to be plucked come over her body like the e 185 faireſt . 
down, for fear that the Turks Hrouding themſelves in them fixed ſtars. | | Sidney. 
ſhould with more eaſe beſiege the town. Knoles. — Be quick, thou wert beſt 
Beſides the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed To anſwer other buſineſs; /brug'ft thou malice ? Shak, 


aſpect upon their religion, there are others which flily , 


He grins, ſmacks, ſbrugs, and ſuch an itch endures, 
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themſelves under the ſkirt of its mantle. Decay Piety. As prentices or ſchobl- boys which do know 
(2.) One of theſe trees, with all his young ones, may Of ſome gay {port abroad, yet dare not go- Donne. 
foroud four hundred horſemen. ; Raleigh, | ——— They grin, they rug, | 
, (3.) If I die before thee, ſaroud me | They bow, they ſnarl, they ſcratch, they hug. Swift. 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. . : Shakeſp. Oth. 7, SANG. v.a, To contract or draw eee | 
„The ancient Egyptian mummies were /2rouded in a number He /arugshis ſhoulders when. you. talk of ſecurities. Adaiſ. 
of folds of linen, beſmeared with gums, like-ſerecloth: He Hrugg d his ſturdy back, = 
Bacon. As if he felt his ſhoulders ake. , Hudibras. 5 


1 7 not ha | 12 
Whoever comes to /broud me, do not harm SHH U. 2. . [fromthe verb.] A motion of the ſhoulders 


That ſubtle wreath of hair about mine arm. Donne. ſal) ine diflik 7 5 
( 5.) That fame evening, when all ſhrouded were 8 95 1225 Kg 3 | 5 
In careleſs ſleep, all, without care or fear, | nd yet they ramble not to learn the mode, i 
They fell upon the flock. i Stenſer. How to be dreſt, or how to liſp abroad, = 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll /roud ourſelves, |; To retun/knowing in the:Spaniſh /orug. Cleavel. 5 
For through this land anon the deer will come, | 0 oY Spaniards talk in dialogues, OY by 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 1 4.13731 ieads and ſhoulders, nods and JSPrugs. Hudibras. 5 
Culli ng the principal. 5 ; Sb. Hen. IV. Put an the critick s brow, and lit N 5 
Moon, flip behind ſome cloud : ſome tempeſt riſe, | | _ Has s, the E Jucge of wit. | | 
And blow out all the ſtars that light the ſkies, Wide e IE IORe: PR 5 
To ſbroud my ſhame. | Dryden. ith caution us d may ſerve a chile. Swift. 5 
T hither the loud tumultuous winds reſort, A third, with myſtick rug and winking eye, | £4 
And on the mountain keep their -boiſt'rous court, N Suſpects him for a derviſe and a ſpy, Fenn Harte. 55 
That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky ſummit /drouds, | SHRUNK, The Preterite and part. paſſive of Shrink. 1 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds. Addiſon. Leaving the two friends alone, 1 unk aſide to the Banquet- 10 
(6.) So Venus from prevailing Greeks did ſhroud _ | 1 ing-houſe Where the pictures weine. . Sidney. 5 
The hope of Rome, and ſav'd him in a cloud. Waller. x he wicked ſhrunk for fear of him, and all the workers of : 
To SHROUD. v. 2. To harbour; to take ſhelter, ,- - ene troubled. | COTE RSS. 1 Maccabees, . 
If your ſtray attendance be yet lodge d, . SH&UNKEN-. The part, paſſive of /orink. 1 
Or jbroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know 1 She weighing the decaying plight, © N 
Ere morrow wake. | Milton. And runken ſine ws of her choſen knight, | T4 
Su ioverIDE. x. /. from ſhrove, the preterite of Would nat a while her forward courſe purſue. Fa. u. : | 
SHRO'VETUESDAY. | £1 The time of confeſſion; the as Ig 1 7 3 out 67" mehs F vain opmions, it LY 
day before Aſh-Wedneſday or Lent, . on which anciently 55 e 5 
| . | hings, full of melancholy, THT! Bacon. 5 
W NN eee "4 tie offer To ShHv'pDes. v. a. | /chuddren, Dutch. ] To quake with 5 
rod g. Je. eV "B59 0 | | Bi 
SHRUB, 2. / [repibbe, Saxon.] 1. A buſh ; a ſmall years ot ag nay Rs Ar, 1 
tree. 2. [A cant word.] Spirit, acid, and ſugar mix - As doubtful thoughts; and fach embrac'd deſpair, : 
ed. 5 CEO LES | | F284 And ſbudd ring 2 ave ht Sbaleſp. 
1.) Trees generally ſhoot up in one great ſtem or body; The fright was general; but the female band 5 
| and then at a good diſtance from the earth ſp:ead-into branches; With horror ſbudZring on a heap they run. Dryd. 
tt thus gooſebeiries and currants are ſrubs; oaks and cherries are I love, —alas? I fbudder at the name, | 
: ' trees. ; | | | ; | Locke. My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
| | | He came unto a gloomy glade, | Sticks at the ſo und. i eee 190 Fr oF ces. 


þ | Cover'd with boughs and ſbrubs from heaven's light. Fa. A. Crefar will ſhrink to hear the words thou utter ſt, 
4 The humble forub and buſh with frizzled hair. Milton. And ſbudder in the midſt of all his conqueſts. Addiſ. 
{i All might have been as well bruſhwood and fbrubs. Mort. | 


To Shu'eFLE v. a, [rypeling, Saxon,.a buſtle, a tumult.] 
1 To throw into diſorder; to agitate , tumultuouſly, ſo. 
as that one thing takes the place of another; to. confuſe ;. 


Comedy is a repreſentation of common life, in low ſubjects, 
ſpecies of ce- 


' » Dryden. 


and is a kind of juniper, a ſhrub belonging to the 
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to throw together tumultuouſly, ( 2. To change the poſi; 


| tion af cards with reſpect to each other. 4 To move, 
_ or. introduce. with ſome artificial or fraudulent tumult. 
4. ToSmvu'FFLE of. To get rid off. 5. To Shu'FFLE 
«þ. To form tumultaouſly, ar fraudulentixyxy. 
(r.) When the heavens ſhuffle all in one, | 
'The torrid with the frozen zone, ae e 
Then, ſybil, thou and T will greet. Cleade land. 
From a new hne and diſpoſition; of the component par- 
ticles of a body, might not nature compoſe. a body diſſoluble 
in water? | | e. Boyle. 
In moſt things good and evil lie Sued, and thruſt up to- 
gether in a confuſed heap ; and it is ſtudy which muſt draw 
them forth and range them. | South. 
When lots are /hufled together in a lap or pitcher, what 
. reaſon can a man have to preſume, that he ſhall draw a white 


| tone rather than a black? | | South, 
A glimpſe, of moonſhine ſheath'd with red, 
A /buffled, ſullen and uncertain light | 
That dances thro” the clouds and ſhuts again. Dryd. 


Children ſhould not loſe the conſideration, of human nature 
in the hufflings of outward conditions. The more they have, 
the better humoured they ſhould be taught to be. Locke. 

We ſhall in vain, /uffling the little money we have from 
one another's hands, endeavour to prevent our wants; decay of 
trade will quickly waſte all the remainder. Locke, 

| Theſe een ſoon, miraculous event, | 


Suff by chance, and mix'd by accident, Blackm. 
Shuf'd and entangl'd in their race, 8 
They claſp each other. ä Blackn. 


He has ſbuffled the two ends of the ſentence together, and by 
taking out the middle, makes it ſpeak juſt as he would 
have it. | Atterbury. 

'Tis not ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould believe, that things 
were blindly /ufled and hurled about in the world; that the 
elements were at conſtant ſtrife with each other. Woodward. 


(2.) The motions of />uflizg of cards, or cafting of dice, 


are very light, | Bacon. 
We ſure im vain the cards condemn, 
Ourſelves both cut and hut them. Prior. 
51 Her mother, | | 
Now firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed | 
That he ſhall likewiſe Sufle her away. Shakeſp. 


It was contrived by your enemies, and ſbuſfled into t he papers 

that were ſeiz'd. 2 

(4-) In that ſleep of death; what dreams may come, 
When we have /buffled of this mortal coil, 


Muſt give us pauſe. | Shakeſp. 
I can no other anſwer make, but thanks; 

And oft good turns of | 
Are ſhufled of with ſuch uncurrent pay. Shakeſþ. 


If any thing hits, we take it to ourſelves; if it miſcarries, 
we /buffle it off to neighbours. | L* Eftrange. 
If, when a child is queſtioned for any thing, he perſiſts to /bufle 
it of with a falſehood, he muſt be chaſtiſed, Locke. 
(5.) They ſent forth their precepts. to convent them before a 
court of commiſſion, and there uſed to Hulle up a ſummary 
proceeding by examination, without trial of jury. Bacon. 
He ſhuffled ub a peace with the cedar, in which the Bume- 


lians were excluded. 


2. To play mean tricks; to practiſe fraud; to evade fair 
queſtions. 3. To ſtruggle ; to ſhift. 4 To move with an ir- 
regular gait, 


. (1.) A ſharper both huffles and cuts. L*Eftrange. 
— Cards we play . 
A round or two; when us' d, we throw away, 
Take a freſh pack; nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or /bufles with our dirty leaving. Granv. 


(2) I myſelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, 

and hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, am fain to ſhuffle. Sh. 
I have nought to do with that Pufiing ſect, that doubt eter- 
nally, and queſtion all things. * Gland. Def. 
The crab adviſed his companion to give over ſhuffling and 
doubling, and practiſe good fait. © L"Eftrange. 
To theſe arguments concerning the noyelty of the earth, 
there are ſome _/hufling excuſes made, | Burn, Theo, 


Dryden. 


| | Hobel. 
To Sur FPLE. v. 2. 1. To throw the cards into a new order 


8 H U 
If a ſteward be ſuffered to run on, wit“out bringing him to 
à reckoning, ſuch a ſottith-forbearance will teach him to /buffle, 
and ſtrongly tempt him to be a cheat, | South. 
4 Thong 
made many a ſhuffling excuſe. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
[..) Your life, good maſter, l 
Miuſt huſte for itſelf, Shakeſp. Cymb. 
Lit.) Mincing poetry, 
Dis like the forc'd gait of a /hufling nag. Shakeſp. 
Snu'FFLE. #./. [from the verb] 1. The act of diſorder- 


ing things, or making them take confuſedſy the place of 


each other 2. A trick; an artifice.- 2 
(.) Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, to be- 
lieve that all things were at firſt created, and are continually 
diſpoſed for the beſt, than that the whole univerſe is mere bee 
ling, nothing effected for any purpoſe, but all ill-favoure ly 
cobled and jumbled together, by the ungnided agitation and rude 

uffles of matter. ; Bentley's Ferm. 
(2.) The gifts of nature are beyond all ſhams and /bufes. 
1 . ee L'Hlrange. 
SHu'vFLECAP, . ute and cas]! A play at which 
money is ſhaken in a hat. 


He loft his money at chuck-farthing, /huffliecah, and all- 
fours. | FOG Arbuthn. Hift. of F. Bull. 
SyU'FFLER.' #. / {from {6ufle.) He who plays tricks or 

ſhuffles. F 
SaV'FFLINGLY. ade. [from ſbule.] With an -irregular 

gait. | & 6 

I may go ſbutingly, for I was never before walked in tram- 
mels; yet 1 ſhall drudge and moil at conſtancy, till J have 
worn off the hitching in my pace. | Dryden. 


To SHUN. 9. 4. [apcunian, Saxon.] To avoid; to de- 
cline ; to endeavour to eſcape ; to eſchew. , 


Conſider death in itſelf, and nature teacheth Chriſt to hun its 


12 Hooker. 
The lark ſtill hun, on lofty boughs to build, | 
Her humble neſt lies filent in the field. Waller. 
Birds and beaſts can fly their foe :. 
So chanticleer, who never ſaw a fox, 
Yet /hunz'd him as a ſailor uns the rocks. 


_ Dryden. 
Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds : do but obſerve him well, 
Thou'lt hun misfortunes, or thou'lt learn to bear them. 


SnulxLxss. adj. {from fun.] Inevitable; unavoida- 
ble. c 15 : 


Alone he enter'd | 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſt deſtiny. | Shakeſp. Corio. 

To SHUT. v, 4. preterite, I ut; part. paſſ. ſpur. [potrran, 

Saxon; ſchutten, Dutch.] 1. To clole fo as to prohibit 
- ingreſs or regreſs ; to make not open. 2. To incloſe; to 
confine. 3. To prohibit; to bar. 4. To exclude, 5, 
To contract; not to keep expanded. 6. To Sur our, 
To exclude ; to deny admiſſion to. 7. To SuuT up. To 
cloſe ; to make impervious; to make impaſſable, or im- 
poſſible to be entered or quitted. Up 1s ſometimes little 
more than emphatical. 8. To SuuT ap. To confine ; 
to incloſe; co impriſon. 9. To SHUT wp. To con- 
. . 
(x.) Kings ſhall ut their mouths at him. Iſaiab, lii. x5. 
To a ſtrong tower fled all the men and women, and /þut it to 
them, and gat them up to the top. 
| _ We ſee more exquiſitely with one eye ſbut than with both 
open; for that the ſpirits viſual unite more, and become 
ſtronger. LE | Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
| She open'd, but to fhut | | | 
Excell'd her pow'r ; the gates wide open ſtood. Milton. 
(2.) Before faith came, we were kept under the law, ſhut up 
unto the faith, which ſhould afterwards be revealed. 

They went in male and female of all fleſh ; and the Lord 

A ²˙ ! ̃ ˙: ] lt. . 

(3-). Shall that be ſbut to man, which to the beaſt 
"WNT... 2 


tP 2 


he durſt not directly break his appointment, he 


Addiſon. 


Judges, ix. 51. 


Gal. iii. 


Milton. 
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ws On various ſeas; not only loft, weft s N 


60 ſhut from ev? ry ſhoar, and barr'd Nog Th Pry' wry 'Dryd. 
(5.) Handen not thy heart, nor ©. thine band dom thy poor 


X brother. | | PEO Deu. XV. 7. 
| (6,) Bet in the reed, | | 
The juſter you drive it to ſbut of the rain. 7 mer, s Hub. 

In fuch a night | 

To /but me ot? pour on IL will endure. GALS; Shateſp. 
Wiſdom at one entrance gal Jhut orn. Mien, 
He in his walls conſin dl. 
Shut out the woes which he too well divinꝰ d. * An. 


Sometimes the mind fixes itſelf with ſo much earntitnels on 
the contemplation of ſome objects, that it ou out all other 
thoughts. Locke. 

(.) Woe unto you ſcribes for you but #5 the kingdom of 
heaven againſt men. | Matth. xxiii. 13. 

Dangerous rocks hit up the pallage. ett ts. 

What barbarous Cuſtoms ! | 

Shut up a deſart ſhore to drowning; men, 

And drive us to the cruel ſeas agen. D. ie s Zn. 

His mother /hut up half the, rooms in the houſe, in Which 
ker huſband or fon had died. | Addiſon. 


(S.) Thou haſt known my ſoul in adverſities ; and not Hut 


me ub into the hand of the enemy. Pſalm xxxl. 8. 
A loſs at ſea, a fit of ficknels, are trifles, when we conſider 
whole families put to the ſword, wretehes hut up in dungeons, 
| Aaddiſon, Ser. 
Fucullus, With à great fleet, fauþ 4% Mithridates in Pitany. 
* Arbuthn. on Coins, 
(9. ) The king's a-bed, 
He is /5ut wp in mealureleſs content. Shak. Macberb. 
Although he was patiently heard as he delivered his embaſ- 
ſage, yet, "inthe cutting up of all, he received no more but an 
inſolent anſwer: 
To leave you bleſt, I wonld be more accurſt 
Than death tan make me; for death ends our woes, 
And the kind grave /uts up the mourntul ſcene, Dryden. 
When the ſcene of life is hut up, the flave will be above his 
maſter, if he has acted better. | Collier of Envy. 
To SuuT. v. 2. Io be cloſed ; to cloſe itſelf : as, flowers 
open in the day, and nut at night. 
SnuT, Participial adjective. Rid; clear; free. 
We muſt not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get ſhut of him. L' Eftrange, 
SU. =. / from the verb.] 1. | Choſe; ; act. of ſhutting, 


2. Small door or cover. 
(1.) 1 fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the ſlaves : but had for anſwer, 
That ſince the ut of evening none had ſeen him. Dryden. 
(2.) The wind-gun 1s charged by the forcible compreſſion of 
air, the impriſoned air ſerving, by the help of little falls or ſhuts 
within, to ſtop the vents by which it was admitted. Will. 


In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about one third 


part of an inch broad, made in the ſhut of a window, I placed 
a glaſs priſm. Nexwt, Opt. 
There were no fbuts or ſtopples made for the animal's ears, 
that any loud noiſe might awaken it. Ray's Creation. 
SV“ T TER. 2. / (from gut.] 1. One that ſhuts. 2. A 
cover; a door. | 
„ The wealthy, 

In lofty litters borne, read and write, 

Or fleep at eaſe, the ſbutters make it night. Dryd. Juv. 


Sav'TTLE, 2. . [ ſchiet/poele, Dutch; feutul, Ifandick.] 
The inſtrument with which the weaver ſhoots the croſs 
threads, 


I know life is a ſhuttle. Sb. Merr. Vw. of Windjor. 
Like ſhuttles through the loom, fo ſwiftly glide 
My feather'd hours. Sandys. 


What curious loom does chance by ev'ning _ 
With what fine /buttle weave the virgin” s thread, 
Which like the ſpider's net hangs o'er the mead \Blarkm. 


Suv'r7TLECOCK, 2. / [See SyiTTLECOCK.] A cotk 
tuck with feathers, and beaten backward and forward. 
With dice, with cards, with billiards far unfit, 
Wich — EY manly wit, 


Raolles's Hift. of the Turks. 


Hub. Tale. 


'U e 


Sui 44 AM r tee Duteh; "JEhifo, Hünat * K. | 
eres? not familiar; not free” of behaviour.” 45 Ga. 
ous; wary); chary. 3. Keeping at a diſtance ; Un wil 

. ling to ap Prosch. 4. Suſpiclous; jealous ; ; unwilling 
to ſuffer near gequaintance. | 
(1.) — I-know you fy to be oblig'd 

| And ill more loth to be vblig'd by lg | bern. 

What makes you ſo fy, my 504 1 iehd ? There $ no body 

loves you better than I, Arbutbhn. Hift. of J. Bull. 

. Lam very of employing corroſive liquors i in the pre- 


tion of medicines. Boyle. © 


We ute not Ny of affent to celeſtial informations, becauſe 


they were hid from ages. Gland. Scepſis.” 
| We grant, although he had müch wit 
H' was very of uling it, 
As being loth to wearitott; | 
And therefore bore it not about. Hudibrat. 


(3.) A j fellow was the duke; and, I believe, I know the 
cauſe of his withdrawing. 4 Shakeſs. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
She is repreſented in ſuch a y retiting poſture, and covers 
her boſom with one of her hands. Addiſ. Guardian, 

But when we come to ſeize th inviting prey, 

Like a /h ghoſt, it vaniſhes away. \. Norris. 

(4.) The bruiſe impoſthumated, and turned to a ſtinking ul- 

cer, Which made every body ſy to come near her. Ar buthn. 

The horſes of the army, Fating been daily led before me, 

were no longer , but would come up to my very feet, with- 
out ſtarting. Saif. 

Princes are, by i of ſtate, ſomewhat y of their ſuc- 

ceffors : and there may be ſuppoled in queens regnant a little 
- proportion of tenderneſs that way more than in kings, Wotton. 
St'BtLanT. adj. [ /ibitens, Latin. | Fiſſing. 
It were eaſy to add a naſal letter to each of the ether pair of 
liſping and ſbilant letters. » Hold, Elem. of Speech. 
S1B1L TIN. 1. % from ſibils, Latin] A hifling ſound. 
Metals, quenched in water, give a fibilation, or hiſſing ſound. 
Bac. Nat. Hift. 
A pipe, a little 3 on the inſide, maketh. a more ſo- 
lemn found than if the pipe were dry; but yet with a ſweet de- 
gree of ſibilation or purling. | Bac. Nat. Hift. 
S1\CamoRE. 2. | ficamorus, Latin.] A tree. 
Of trees you have the palm, olive, and ſicamore. Peacham, 
To SICCATE. v. 2. | /irco; Latin.) To dry. 
S1cCA'TION. -2./. Sebi The act of drying. 
S1cc1'Fick. 4%. {- ficeus and fin, Latin. ] Cauſing dry- 
nels. 
Srcerry. 2. | feecite, Fr. e from /fccus, Latin.) 
Dryneſs; aridity ;. want of moiſture. 
That which i is coagulated by a fiery J iccity will fuffer coli- 
quation from aqueous humidity, as ſalt and ſugar. Browns. 
The reaſon ſome attempt to make out from the ficcity and 
drineſs of its fleſh. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
In application of medicaments, conſider what degree of heat 
and ficcity is proper. Jem. Surg. 
S10 E. 2, J [i, French.) The number fix at dice. 
— My ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext*rouſly to throw the lucky /ice ; be 
To ſhun ames-ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away. Dryden. 
Sten. adj. Such. See SUCH. | 
I thought the ſoul would have made me rich ; 

But now Tok? it is nothing fich ; 

For either the thepherds been idle and fill, 

And led of their ſheep what they will. Spenſ. Pahi.. 

SICK. adj. [ reoc, Saxon; fect, Dutch.] Aide 
with diſeaſe: with of before the diſeaſe. - 2.  Dilordered 
in the organs af digeſtion ; ill in the ſtomach. 3. Cor- 
rupted. 4. Diſguſted. 

I.) —— Tis meet we all go forth 
To view the ch and feeble parts of France. 
In poiſon there is phyſick; and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me fil, 


Shak. H. v. 


Being. fich bath in ſome meaſure made me well. » Shakeſþ. 
Caſſius, I am ict of many griefs. Shakefp. Jul. Cf... 
Where's the ſtoick can his wrath appeaſe, 8 

To ſee his country fich 2 "oy s diſeaſe? | Cleaveland: 


* 
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AS lee Dretues bie e t e <P 
Fended the fick,, buſieſt from couch to couch. Milton. 
A ſpark of the man- Killing-trade fell ck. Dihden. 
Viſit the „ and the poor, comforting them by ſome ſeaſon- 


5 1 

1 5 
% 

£ 


able aſſiſtance. | | Nelſon. 
Nothing makes a more ridiculous 1 75 in a man's life, 
than the diſparity we often find in him c and well. Pope. 


04: What we oft do beſt ; 
By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not outs, of not allow'd: what worſt, as oft 
Hitting a groſſer quality, is cried up | | | 
For our beft act. wt Shak. Hen. VIII. 
((.) I do not, as an enemy to peace, | | 
Troop in the throngs of military men : 
But rather ſhew a while like fearful war, . 
To diet rank minds /i of happineſs, 
And purge th* obſtructions, which begin to ſtop | 
Our very veins of life, | Shakeſpeare. 
He was not ſo /ick of his maſter as of his work. LZ'Eftrange. 
Why will you break the ſabbath of my days, 
Now t alike of envy and of praiſe'? 
To SICK, wv. u. [from the noun.] To ficken; 
diſeaſe. Not in ule, 


_— 


Pope. 
to take a 


A little time before 
ward ic d and died. Shakefp. H. 


Our great grandiire Ed IV. 


2% SICK EN. v. &, [from fich.] 1. To make ſick; to diſ- 


eaſe. 2. To weaken; to impair. . 
(1.) Why ſhould one earth, one _clime, one ſtream, one 
| breath, | : 

Raiſe this to ſtrength, and ic ten that to death? Prior. 
Tr Kinſmen of mine have : 


By this ſo /ichen'd their eſtates, that never As 
They ſhall abound as formerly. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To $1CKEN, . #., I. lo grow ſick ; to fall into diſeaſe. 


2. To be ſatiated ; to be filled to diſguſt, 3. To- be diſ- 


guſted, or diſordered with abhorrence. 4. To grow weak; 


to decay; to languiſh. 
(1.) I know the more one fclens, the worſe he is. 
The judges that fat upon the jail, and thoſe that at 
ficken'd upon it, and died. | 
Merely to drive away the time, he ficker'd, 
Fainted, and died; nor would with ale be qui 
2.) Though the treaſure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Ey'n till deſtruction cen, anſwer me 
To what I aſk you. 6 
(3.) The ghoſts repine at violated night, 
And curſe th' invading ſun, and ficher at the ſight. Dryden. 
(. 4.) Ply'd thick and cloſe, as when the fight begun, 
Their huge unwieldy navy waſtes away: 
" So chen waining moons too near the ſun, 
And blunt their creſcents on the edge of day. 
Abſtract what others feel, what others think; 
All pleaſures ichen, and all glories tink, . 
S1CkER, adi. ſiecr, Welſh; /eker, Dutch. ] 
tain ; firm, Obſolete, | 
Being ſome honeſt curate, or ſome vicar, MVR CEA 
Content with little, in condition cer. Hubberd's Tale. 
S1/CKER. adv. Surely ; certainly, Obſolete. 
Sicker thou's but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy ſwink, 
That with fond terms and witleſs words, | 
To bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. Shen Er 
SI'CKLE.. x. / [picol, Saxon; fchel, Dutch, from. /ecale, 
or ficula, Latin. |] The hook with which corn is. cut; a 
reaping-hook. | 
. God's harveſt is even ready 
yellow long ago. 


Shakeſþ. 
tended, 
Bacon. 


cken'd. Milton. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Dryaen. 


Pope. 
ure; cer- 


— 


2 
— 


— 


for the fickle, and all the fields 
j | + .- Spenſer on Ireland. 
— Time ſhould never, | 

In life or death, their fortunes ſever; 


But with his:ruſty fickle mow 


1 


Both down together at a blow. TER | Hiudibras. 
When corn has once felt the fickle, it has no more benefit from 


| the ſunſhine. prot or South's Sermons. 
Oer whom Time gently ſhakes his wings of down, 
Till with his filent /fich/e they are mowns ' Dryden. 


. 1 
Speck Vo. / [from fcble.] A reaper. 


_ You ſunburnt ficklemen, of Auguſt weary, . 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. Shakeſp. 
Their /icklers reap the corn another ſows. Sandys. 


OI 'CKLINESS, . J. 


from cy. J Diſpoſition to-licknels ; 
habitual diſeaſe. yr eb apa? Ht 4 "51 | 


— —Iqmpute 5 "CT > | 
His words to wayward ic line and age.  Shakeſp. R. II. 
Next compare the fichlineſt, bealthfulneſs, and fruitfulneſo of 


the ſeveral years. | Graunt, 
S1'CXLY. adv. from c.] Not in health. 
We wear our health but /ic#ly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfect. Shakeſp: Macbeth. 


S1/CKLY.\4dj. from ct.] 1. Not healthy; not ſound ; 
not well; ſomewhat diſordered. 2. Faint; weak; 
languid. 1118 + | 16.3 | 

| (1.) I'm fall'n out with more headier will, 

To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit | 

For the ſound man. SEE batte. Kine Lear. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; | 

For he went ficHly forth. Hate d. Julius Ceſar. 

A pleaſing cordial, Buckingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my fctly heart. Sheep. R. III. 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 3 
Nor do his wings with fckly feathers droop. Dryden. 
Would we know what health and eaſe are worth, let us afk 
one that 1s ſickly, or in pain, and we have the price. Grew, 
There affectation, with a cy mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen ; 
Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride. 
When on my fc#ly couch I lay, | 
Impitient both of night and day, 
Then Stella ran to my relief. Swift, 
Your bodies are not only poor aud periſhing like your clothes, 
but, like infected clothes, fill you with all diſeaſes and diftem- 


— 


Po! Th 


pers, which oppreſs the ſoul with /ic#y appetites, and vain crav- 
ings. | | ä Law, 
(2.) The moon gros fchly at the fight of day, | 
And early cocks have ſummon'd me away. | Dryde 1. 
I To animate the doubtful fight, | 
Namur in vain expects that ray; 1 
In vain France hopes the /c&y light A 
Should ſhine near William's fuller day. Prior. 


To S1'CKLY. v. a. ſftom the adjective.] To make diſeaſed; 
to taint with the hue of diſeaſe. Not in uſe. 
— The native hue of reſolution | 
Is /cktted o'er with the pale caſt of thought. Shakeſþ... 
S1'CKNESS. n. f. [from ct.] 1. State of being diſcaſed, 
2. Diſeaſe; malady. 3. Diſorder. in the organs of di- 
eſtion. | 
1 (I.) I do lament the fichne/5 of the king, | 
As loth to loſe him. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
(2.) My people are with fickne/s much enfeebled, 
My numbers leſſen dc. "ITY Shakefp. Henry V. 
Himſelf took our infirmities, and bare our fckneſſes. Mat. 
When I fay every fichneſs has a tendency to death, I mean 


every individual /cizefs as well as every kind. Watts. 
Truſt not too much your now reiiftlets charms ; ye x 
Thoſe age or /ckreſs ſoon or late difarms, Pepe; 


SIDE. 2. J. [ride, Saxon; fade, Durch.] 1. The parts of 
animals fortihed by the ribs. 2. Any 75 of any body 
oppoſed to any other part. 3. The Tight or left. 4 
Margin; edge; verge. 5. Any kind of local reſpect. 
6. Party; intereſt ; faction; ſect. 7. Any part placed 
in contradiſtinction or oppoſition to another. It is uſed of 
perſons, or propoſitions. reſpecting each other. 8 It is 
uſed to note conſanguinity; as, he's cunſin by bis mother”s 


or father's fide. : N $1 $98 - 
(.) When two boars with rankling malice meet, | 
Their gory fides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. Fairy 9feen, 


Ete the ſoft fearful people to the flood - 


Commit their woolly fides, 1 Thomſon. 
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S1D®. adj, [from the noun.] 


| 
WS 
| w 
4 
8 . ; 


(2.) The tables were written on both their der, on the one 


fide and on the other. | | Exod. xxxii. 15. 
The force of theſe outward ſtreams might well enough ſer ve 
for the turning of the ſcrew, if it were fo that both its det would 


:equiponderate, | Willin:. 
3.) The lovely Thais by his fe i, ro 
Sat like 4 blooming eaſtern bride 
Ia flow'r of youth, and beauty's pride. Dryden. 
(4.) Or where Hydaſpes“ wealthy /ide | 
Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. Roſcommon. 


Poor wretch-! on ſtormy ſeas to loſe thy life; 
For now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer to the e. 
—— The temple of Diana chaſte, 
A ſylvan ſcene with various greens was drawn, 
Shades on the ſides, and in the midſt a lawn. Dryden. 
I could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, lying down by the fdes of fountains. Addi}. 
(5.). They looking back, all the eaſtern /ide beheld 


Of Paradiſe. Milton. 
If our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 

And cannot ceaſe to be, we are at worſt 

On this fide nothing. Milton, 


(6.) . Their weapons only 
Seem'd on our de; but for their ſpirits and fouls, 
This word: rebellion, it had froze them up, bd] 
As fiſh are in a pond. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Favour, cuſtom, and at laſt number, will be on the e of 


\Erace. | ' Spratt. 
Men he always took to be | 
His triends, and dogs his enemy; 
ho never ſo much hurt had done him, 
As his own fide did falling on him. Hudibras, 


In the ſerious part of poetry the advantage is wholly on 
Chaucer's de. 


Dryden. 
That perſon, who fills their chair, has juſtly gained the eſteem 


of all /ides by the impartiality of his behaviour. Addiſon. 
Let not our James, though foil'd in arms, deſpair, 
Whilit on his /ide he reckons half the fair. Tickel, 


Some valuing thoſe of their own /ide, or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 


When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. : Pope. 
le from the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth, Fo 

And ſets the paſſions on the fide of truth; — 

Forms che loft boſom with the gentleſt art, I 

Aud pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope. 


(7. ) There began a ſharp and cruel fight, many being lain 
and wounded on both fides. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
The plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as continually are 


about them that have it: on the other /de, the plague taketh 


ſooneſt hold of thoſe that. come out of a freſh air. Bacon. 

I am too well ſatisfied of my own weakneſs to be pleaſed with 
any thing I have written; but, on the other fide, my reaſon 
tells me, that what I have long conſidered may be as juſt as what 


an ordinary judge will condemn. | Dryden. 
My ſecret wiſhes would my choice decide; 
But open juſtice bends to neither ide. Drydez. 


It is granted on both //dvs, that the fear of a Deity doth uni- 
verſally poſleſs the minds of men. 
— Two nations ſtill purſu'd  — 
Peculiar ends, on each ſde reſolute 


To fly conjunction. Philips, 
(8.) Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride, - 
Whoſe temper betters by the father's /ide, , 
Unlike the reſt that double human care, 5 
Fond to relieve, or reſolute to ſhare. Parnel. 


indirect. 


(j.) Take of the blood, and ftrike it on the two /ide poſts, 


and on the upper door poſt of the houſes. Ex. xil.. 7. 
(2.) They preſume that the law doth,fpeak with all indiffe- 
rency, that the law hath no ſide reſpe& to their perſons, Hooker. 
People are ſooner reclaimed by the fie wind of a ſurprize, 
than by downright admonition. $4 L'Eftrange. 
One mighty ſquadron with a ſde wind ſped. ' Dryden. 
The parts of water, being eaſily ſeparable from each other, 


To S1DE. v. #. {from the noun, ] 


' Dryden, 


S1/DEBOARD. 2. . [ fide and board. | 


Tillotſon. 


1. Lateral.” 2. Oblique; | 


2 $44: 


will, by a fide motion, be eaſily removed, and give v 2 to the 
8 of two pieces of marble. | „Locke. 


hat natural agent could turn them aſide, could impel them 


fo ſtrongly with a tranſverſe d , blow againſt that tremendous 


weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are-a falling. 
. Bentley's Sermons, 
He not only gives us the full proſpects, but ſeveral unexpected 
peculiarities, and fide views,. unobſerved, by any painter. but 
Homer. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
My ſecret enemies could not forbear ſome expreſſions, which 
by a ſide wind reflected on me. +3544 | , Sqvift. * 
1. To lean on one fide. 
2, To take a party; to engage in a faction. | | 
(r.) All rifing to great place is by a winding ſtair; and if 
there be factions, it is good to ſde a man's ſelf whilſt riſing, and 
balance himſelf when placed. * | Bacon. 
(2.) Vex'd are the nobles who have ſded 
In his behalf. | +. , Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
As ſoon as diſcontents drove men into /dings, as ill humours 
fall to the diſaffected part, which cauſes inflammations, ſo did 
all who affected novelties adhere to that fide. King Charles. 
Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, re- 
quire a brain free from all inclination to ding, or affection to 
opinions for the authors lakes, before they be well underſtood. 


Digby on Bodies. 
Not yet ſo dully deſperate 
To fide againſt ourſelves with fate; 
As criminals, ' condemmn'd to ſuffer, 
Are blinded firſt, and then turn'd over. Hudibras. ' 
The princes differ and divide ; | 
Some follow law, and ſome with beauty fide. Granville. 


It is pleaſant to ſee a verſe of an old poet revolting from its 
original ſenſe, and fiding with a modern ſubject, Addiſon. 
All fide in parties, and begin th' attack. | Pope. 
Thoſe who pretended to be in with the principles upon which 
her majeſty ' proceeded, either abſented themſelves where the 
whole cauſe depended, or de with the enemy. Swift. 
The equitable part of thoſe who now de againſt the court, 
will probably be more temperate. Saut. 
The ſide table on 
which conveniencies are placed for thoſe that eat at the 
other table. | 
At a ſtately /ideboard by the wine 
Thar. fcagrant ſmell diffus'd. % Miltcn's Par. Reg. 
No fidebeards then with gilded plate were dreis d, 


No ſweationgſ{laves with maſſive diſhes preſs'd. Dryden, 
The ſow white damaſk enfigns are diſplay d, 

And glitt'ring ſalvers on the fideboard laid. King. 
The ſhining fideboard, and the burniſh'd plate, 

Let other miniſters, great Anne, require: | Prior. 


Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in filver veſſels, 
to the value of 119661. 15s. 9d. a quantity exceeded after- 
wards by the /ideboards of many private tables. Arbuthnot. 


SD EBOXx. 2. /, | fide and box.] Seat for the ladies on the. 


ſide of the theatre. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd beaus ? 
Why bows the /debox from its inmoſt rows: _ 


S1'peEFLY. . J An inſect. 


From a rough whitiſh maggot, in the inteſtinum retum of 
horſes, the /defly proceeds. Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 


To SIDLE. v. 1. [from fide.] 1. To go with the body 


the narroweſt way, 2. To lie on the ſide. 

(I.) The chaffering with diſſenters is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them no more than one can get in at a time, 
and that not without ſtooping and //dling, and ſqueezing his 


body. | 1 Swift, 
I paſſed very gently and ſaling through the two principal 
ſtreets. 1 Swift, 


(2.) A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's cloſet, ſome 
ſidling, and others upſide down, the better to adjuſt them to the 
pannels. | Swift, * 


SI'DELONG. @dj, [ Aide and lng. Lateral; oblique; not 


in front; not direct. 
She darted from her eyes a /idelong glance, 
Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, and, like her words, it flew ; 


Seem'd not to beg what ſhe then bid me do, Dryden. | 


8 1 


_ The deadly wound is in thy fouls - 

When thou a tempting harlot do'ſt behold, _ 

And when ſhe caſts on thee a /idelong glance, | 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance? Dryden. 
The reaſon of the planets motions in curve lines 1s the attrac - 


tion of the ſun, and an oblique or ide, impulſe, Locke. 
5 The kiſs ſnatch'd haſty from the /delong maid. Thomſon. 


S1'DELONG. ad, 1. Laterally ;; obliquely ; not in purſuit ; 
not in oppoſition. 2. On the fide. 
(1,) ——— As if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 
Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat, 
Half. ſunk with all his pines. Milton's Par. Loft. 
As a hon, bounding in his way, 1 
With force augmented bears againſt his prey, TY» $6 
Sidelong to ſeize. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 
(2.) If it prove too wet, lay your pots /delong ; but ſhade 
thoſe which blow from the afternoon ſun, Emwelyn's Kalendar. 


Si'deR. 2. /. See CID ER. 


S1i'DE RAL, adj. [from ſidus, Lat.] Starry; aſtral. 
Theſe changes in the heav'ns, though ſlow, produc'd 
Like change on ſea, and land; fideral blaſt, 
Vapour and miſt, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and peftilent ! | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
— The muſk gives 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring, that defies 
The vernal nippings and cold /ideral blaſts. 
S1/DERATED. adj, [from fideratus, Lat.] Blaſted ; planet 
ſtruck, 2 
Parts cauterized, gangrenated, fderated, and mortified, be- 
come black; the radical moiſture, or vital ſulphur, ſuffering an 
extinction. | Brown's Vulg. Err. 


a 


So SRATT ION. n./. | fideration, French; fideratio, Latin. ]. 
A ſadden mortification, or, as the common people call it, 


a blaſt : or a ſudden. deprivation of ſenſe, as in an apo- 
plexy. | 
The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce a mortifica- 
tion or //deration in the parts of plants on which they are laid, 
Ray on the Creation. 


n. /. [ fide and /addle.] A woman's ſeat on 


S1'DESADDL®. 
. horſeback, i | 
Si'DeSMAN.'#. / {| fide and man.] An aſſiſtant to the 
chutch-warden. | 
A gift of ſuch goods, made by them with the conſent of the 
ſaleſinen or veſtry, is void. »  Apliffe's Parergon. 
S1\DEWAYS. * [from ſide and may, or wwi/e. | 
S1/DEwWs+%, Jon one fide. . 
| The fair bloſſom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed; 
And thoſe pearls of dew ſhe wears, '« 
Prove to be preſaging tears, he Fs. Milton. 
If the image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out into an oblong 
form, either by a dilatation of every ray, or by any other caſual 
inequality of the refractions, the ſame oblong image would, by 


a ſecond refraction made /idewways, be drawn out as much in 
breadth by the like dilatation of the rays, . or other caſual inequa- 


lity of the refraction fidewways, Newton's Optic ls. 
SIEGE. . /. | ſiege, Fr.] 1. The act of beſetting a forti- 
fied place; a leaguer- 5 
gain poſſeſſion. 3. [Siege, French.] Seat; throne, Ob- 


dere. 4 Place 3 claſs ; rank, Oblolere, 5. [Sizg, Fr.) 


Stool. : 
1.) —-— Our caſtle's ſtrength: 


| Will laugh a ſſege to ſcorn : here let them lie, | 
Till famine eat them up. . Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


It ſeemed, by the manner of their proceeding, that the Turks 
Kiolles's Hiſlory of the Turks... 


| purpoſed rather by long fiege than by aſſault to take the town. 


The more I ſee pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful , 
Of -contraries. - EPL 
(.) Beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 
That lays ſtrong /fege unto this wretch's ſoul, , 


— 


To SIE GE, v. a. | fieger, Fr. from the noun. 


Philths. 


Laterally; 


2. Any continued endeavour to 


" Milton's Par, Loft. 


N | | 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpair, Shaleſp. I. VI. 
Give me ſo much of your time, in exchange of it, as to lay 
an amiable ſege to the honeſty of Ford's wife. Shakeſ/. 
Love ſtood the „ge, and would not yield his breaſt, Dry. 
(3-) Drawing to him the eyes of all around, d | 
From lefty fege began theſe words aloud to ſolind, Fa. Qu. 


(4.) I fetch my life and being | 
| Shaleſp. Othello, 


From men of royal fege. 

Your ſum of parts | 
Did not together pluck ſuch envy from him, 
As did that one, and that in my regard N 
Of the unworthieſt ſege. Shale. Hamiet: 
(5. ) It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the pet meant 

parts, as the mouths of the meſeraicks, and accompanieth the 

inconvertible portion unto the /ege. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


To beſiege 


# 5 


A word not now in uſe. 
Him he had long oppreſt with tort, 
And faſt impriſon'd in ſeged fort. 


7 A 
Fairy Queen, 


Steve. 2. ,. [from n.] Hair or lawn ſtrained upon a hogp, 


by which flower is ſeparated from bran, or fine powder 
from coarſe ; a boulter ; a ſearce. 
Thy counſel 
Falls now into my ears as profitleſs 
As water in a fieve. 
In a fieve Lil thither fail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do—Fll do—T'll do, 
An innocent found a eve, and preſently fell to ſtopping the 


Shokeſp. 


* 


holes. | | L' Eftrange.. 
» If life ſunk through you like a leaky ſieve, 
Accuſe yourſelf you liv'd not while you might. Dryden. 


To SIFT. v. a. [riftan, Saxon; en, Dutch.] 1. To 
ſeparate by a fieve. 2. To ſeparate ;. to part. 3, To ex- 
amine ; to try, 3 | 

(1-) In-the ting of ſuch favour. all that came out could not 
be expected to be pure meal, but muſt have a mixture of padar 


and bran, | | Watton.. 
(2.) When yellow ſands are ed from below, 
The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow. Dryden. 


(3.) We have /fted your objeCtions againſt thoſe pre-eminen-- 


al. | Hooker: . 
"which the wit of Calvin could from thence draw, by. 
ing the very utmoſt ſentence and ſyllable, is no more than that 
ſpeeches. ſeem to intimate, that all. Chriſtian churches . 
. 


cert 
ought to have their elderſhips. | 
I fear me, if thy thoughts were ed, 
The king thy ſovereign is not quite exempt: 
From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. 
As near as I could % him on that argument. 
— Opportunity I here have had | 
To try thee, /t thee, and confeſs have found thee - + 
Proof againſt all temptation as a rock Al ane 
Of adamant. | Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd.”. 
One would think, that every member who embraces, with yehe- - 
mence the principles of either of theſe parties, had thoroughly 


Shak. Hen. VI. 
| Shakeſpe. 


ſifted and examined them, and was ſecretly convinced of their 


preference to thoſe he rejects. Addiſon. . 


S1'FTER. 7. , [from .] He who fifts, 
Sic, was uſed by the Saxons for victory;  Szgbert, famous 


for victory; Sigward, victorious preſerver ; Sigard, con- 
quering iemper : and almoſt in the ſame ſenſe are-Nico- 


cles, Nicomyachus, Nicander, Victor, Victorinus, Vincen- 


Gin. 


tius, Oc. 


7 S810 R. 9. n. [ptcan, ricet can, Saxon;  ſuchtÞy, Dutch. 


To emit the breath audivly, as in grief. 

I lov'd the maid I married ; never man 
Sigb'd truer breath. 5 Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, 

To ſhake the head, relent, and /g, and yield 

To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shale. Merch. of Venice, 
He /is hed deeply in his ſpirit, and faith, Why doth this gene- 
ration ſeek after a ſign ? | 
For the oppreſſion of the poor, for the /fgbing of the needy - 
will I ariſe, . rw | ; | E, xii. 5. 


= 


Shakeſd. Macbeth. 


Mar. viit. 12. 
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9 And chaſing, Aird to think themſelves are chas' d., | . 


S168. . , [from the verb. 


\ 2 
$0 : 3 , 
y 8. k 3 ; 
4 „ F , N * * q | 
* 5 
3 . bog 


6— Happier he, | 1 
Who ſeeks not 72 through ee n 
Than ſuch as ohce on flipp'ry thrones were placd, 


135 


The nymph top longs to be alone; 


Leaves all the fwains, and /g for one. Prior. 
To S1GH, 2.4, To lament; to mourn.. Not in uſe. 
Ages to come, and men unborn, ; | 

Shall bleſs her name, and / her fate. . 


A violent and audible emiſ- 
ſion of the Wen which has wee long retained, as in 


ſadneſs. 121 
Full often has 4 heart ſwoln with keeping my labs impri- 


ſoned ; full often have the tears I drove back from mine eyes, 
turned back to drown my heart. Sidney. 8 


Love is à finoke rais'd with the fume of bes; 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. Sbateſp. 
What a %gh is there! The heart | 15 forely charg'd. Shakep. 
Lau, ging, if loud, ends in a deep /g; and all pleaſures 
have a ſting in the tail, Weng they carry beauty on the face. 
Taylor. 
16 Venus' e on oe des; were ſeen 


| 7 9s that ſmok'd along the wall, | Dryden. 
SIGHT. 2. /. [ ʒeriðe, Saxon; ſabt, geficht, Dutch. 1. 


Perception by the eye; the ſenſe of ſeeing. 2. Open 
view ; a fituation in which nothing obſtructs the eye. 3. 
AR of ſeeing or beholding ; view. 4. Notice; know- 
ledge. 5. Eye; inftrument of T=eing, 6. Aperture per- 
vious to the eye, or other point fixed to guide the eye : 
as, the ſights of a quadrant; 17. spectacle; ſhow 3 thing 


to be teen. 
(J.) If bees go forth right to a plack they muſt needs have 
bt. Bacon. 
O loſs of Hebt, of thee I moſt complain 
Blind among enemies, O worſe than chains, 


Dungeon or beggary, decrepit age! Milton's Agomſtes. 
'F hings inviſible to mortal / bt. Milton. 
"Tis {till the ſame, altho:: gh their airy ſhape L 
All but a quick poetick fight eicape. Denham. 


My eyes are ſomewhat dimiſh grown; 
For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my gl. 

(2. ) Undaunted Hotſpur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 8 
{\nd plac'd the ſame before the king in /gbt. Daniel. 

ZEnezs caſt his wond' ring eyes around, 

And all the Tyrrhene army had in /t, 
Stretch'd on the ſpacious plain from left to right, Dryden, 

I met Brutidius in A mortal fright; ms 


He's dipt for certain, ànd plays leaft in ght. Dryden“ Juv. | 


(3. Nine things to ght required are; 
The pow r to ſee, the licht, the viſible thing, 
| Being not too ſmall, too thin, too nigh, too far, 
Clear ſpace and time, the form diſtinct to bring. Davies. 
Mine eye purſu'd him ſtill, but under ſhade 
Loit /iz ht of him. Milton's Fat. Loft. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who unconcern'd, with ſtedfaſt ſight, 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep! Dryden Horace. 
Having little knowledge of the circumſtances of thoſe St. 
Paul writ to, it is not ſtrange that many things lie concealed to 


us, which they who were concerned i in the letter underſtood at | 


firſt fo ht. Locke, 

(4.) Ifwags writ as a private letter to a perſon of piety, upon 
an atlurance that it ſhould never come to any one's fight, but her 
own. Wake. 


(F.) From the depth of hell they lift their gli, 


And at a diſtance ſee tuperior light. a Diyden. i 


(6.) Their armed Raves in charge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of bie ſparkling througb. Ag of ſteel. Shakeſþ. 
.)] Thus are my eyes ſtill captive to one „gt; 

Thus alkmy thoughts are flaves to one thought ſill, gad. 

Them ſrem'd they never ſaw a /ig57 ſo fair 

Of fowls fo lovely, that they "oe did deem 2 | 
Them heavenly den gs: Spenſer, 


and uſeful, 


Sicn, 2. J. | fiene, Fr. fienum, Lat. 


* ** 


1 8 1 1 


* — — Not an eye | 1 
But is a- wear 1 thy common gt, 1; 2 | 
Save mine, which bath defir'd to ſee thee Eve £9 | 
Moſes faid, I will turn afide and ſee this great feb why ox 
. © buſhis not burnt.” . 
I I took a felucea at Naples to carry me to Rome, tha; I might 
not run over the ſame gh a ſecond time. ' Addi ion, 
Not probd Olympus yields a nobler bt, 
Though gods a aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, 1 16a 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, . 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe gods appear. | abe. 
Before you paſs th' imaginary gh’, 7 iat. 


Of lords and earls, and dukes and garter'd we yp 
While the ſpread fan o'erthades your cloſing eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all thevifion flie. Pat e. 


„hf b. ady. [irom Ab.] Seeing in a postieulaf man- 


ner. It is uſed only in compoſition, - as gute ble, fhort- 


feghted. 


As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the joints of the 
coach up cloſe, ſo they might put each end down, and remain 
as diſcovered and open /{gbted as on horſeback. Sidney. 

The king was very quick {7hted in diſcerning difficulties, and 
raiſing objections, and very ſlo in maſtering them. Clarendon. 


Saurrurx ess. 1. from ſight and all.] Perfpicuity; 


clearneſs of ſight, Not in uſe. 
But ſtill, although we fail of perfeQ rightfulneſs, 
Seek we to tame theſe childiſh ſuperfluitics ; | h 
Let us not wink, though void of ge? iz bifulneſs. Sidney. 


S1'GHTLESS, 4j. [from /f e, 1. Wanting fight; blind. 


2. Not ſightly; offen ive to the eye ; vopleaſing to 
look at. 
(1.) The hatent n the giddy heights explore, | 
Of all who blindly creep, or /ightle/ ſoar. Pope. 
(2.) Full of unpleafing blots and fegbileſs ſtains, ; 


Patch. d with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. Shas. 


S1GHTLY. adj, from fight.) Pleaſing to the eye; e 


to the view. 
It lies as, /ightly on the back of him, | 
As great Alcides ſhews upon an aſs, Shatsfh. X. John, 
Their having two eyes and two ears fo placed, is more g 
| More's Antidote egainft Atheiſm, 
A great many brave fghtly horſes were brought out, and only 


one plain nag that made ſport. L Eftrange. 
We have thirty members; the moſt /ighly of all her majeſt 
ſubjects : we elected a preſident by his height. 22 


S1 0 L. #./. | figillum, Lat.] Seal; ſignature. 


Sorceries to raiſe th' infernal pow'rs, + F 
And Agils ſram'd in planetary hours. he Knight's Tale. 
A token of any 
thing ; that by which any thing 1s foi 2. A wonder ; 
a miracle; a prodigy. z. A picture winks Þ at a door, to 
give notice what is ſold within. A monument; a 
memorial. 5. A conſtellation in the zodiack. 6. Note 
or token given without words. 7. Mark of 15 4 
cognizance. 8. Typical repreſentation ; ſymbol, 
ſubſcription of one's name: as, a/ign, manual. 

(1.) Signs maſt reſemble the things they ſignify. Hecker. 

Signs for communication may. be contrived, from any variety 
of objects of one kind appertaining to either ſenſe. Holder. 

To expreſs the paſſions which are ſeated in the heart by out- 
ward. us, is one great precept of the painters, and very diffi- 
cult to perform. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

When any one uſes any term, he may have in his mind à de- 


termined idea which he makes it the Jen of, and to which he 


ſhould keep it ſteadily annexed. Locle. 
2.) If they will not hearken to the voice of the firſt I Zu, they 
will not believe the latter gu. | Ex. iv. 8. 
Compell'd by figns an judgments dire. Milton. 


(3+) I found my miſs, ſtrack hands, and pray'd him tell, 
To hold acquaintance ſill, where he did dwell ; | 
He barely nam'd the ſtreet, romis'd the wine ; 


But his kind wife gave me the very . Donne. 4 
Underneath an alehouſe paltry Sgt habe, VI. 


True ſorrow's like to wine, 


That which is good does n never need a Er. e!  Suckling: 


%. 
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wit and faney are not dmployed3 in iy s ohe e article ſo muchas / 
- that or contriving gu to hang over houſes. © © Savift. 
(4: Y An outward and viſible n of an inward Wd! ual 
0 3 Common rayer. 
The 84 devoured two hundred and Gfty- men, and they * 
came 1... Mun. xxvi. 10. 
(5.) There Ray until the eovelveceleſtial figns ©) 

Have brought abbut their annual reckoning. '- / Sbaleſp. 
Now did the fen reign, and the conſtellation was come, under 
eben Perkin ſhould appear. - Bacon's Henry VII. 
After ev'r —— toe ſubdu'd, the fun _ 


I 
\ th. 


+T bince through the his ann! race thall run. Dq. 4 

(.) They made gur to his father. Lule. 
M (.) The enſign of Meſſiah plaz d, 

Aloft by angels borne, his gn in heaven. Milton. 


8.) The holy ſymbols or nf are not barely ſignificative; 
but vvhat they repreſent is as certainly delivered to us as the ſym- 
vols themſelves. 

To S1GN. v. a. [ figno, Latin.] 1. To mark. 
French.] To ratify, by hand or ſeal.” 
to ſignify ; to repreſent typically. 
11.) You figz your place and calling in full ſeeming 
With meekneſs and humility; but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy. Shalepſ. Henry vit. 
(2.) Be pleas d to g theſe papers: they are all 
Of great concern ! . Dryden's Cleomenes. 
(3: 5 The ſacraments and ſymbols are * fach as they ſeem 3 
* becauſe they are made to be ſigns o 
receive the names of what themſelves do /in. Taylor. 
SIGNAL. J. [ fignal, French; ſennale, Spaniſh. 58 
Siven by a ſign ; a ſign that gives notice. 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright track of his firy car, 
Gives ſgnal of a goodly day to-morrow. , 
Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
Scarce the dawning day began to ſpring, 
As ata ſignal giv'n, the freets with clamours ring. 


To betoken; 


Dryden. 


 SU'GNAL. adj. | /ignal,. French, {.; ninenr a memorable ; 


remarkable. 
| He was eſteemed more 5 the ente for the gn acts 
"a cruelty committed upon the Iriſh. . Clarendon. * 
The Thames frozen twice in one year, ſo as men to walk on 
it, is a very final accident, Swift. 


Sroxna'LITY, n. from 5 Quality of n 


remarkable or memorable. 
Of the ways whereby they enquired and determined its /igna- 


lity, the firſt was natural, ariſing from phyſical cauſes. Bro . 


It ſeems a /ignality in providence, in, erecting your ſociety in 
ſuch a juncture of dangerous humours.:/ 


to make remarkable 


Many, who have tiidearogred to females deen ee by | 


works of this nature, plainly diſcover that they are not ac- 
quainted with arts and ſciences. Addiſon, 


Some one eminent ſpirit, having #enalized his valour and 


fortune in defence of his country, or by popular arts at home, 
becomes to have great influence on the people; © Saif, 
Si GNALLY. adv, [from fignal.] remains ch ; remarkably; ; 
memorabls. 40 rn 80 
Perſons ſgnalliy and eminently ablived,, yet 5 110 of the ut- 
"welt of their greedy deſigns in ſwallowing both gifts and giver 


too, inſtead: of thanks for, received kindneſſes, have betook 


South. 
act of 


themſelves to barbarous threatnings. : 


ST TION. . /. [from figno, Lat. } Sign given 3 


betokening. q; 


A horſeſhoe Baptiſta; Porta bath thought too low: 4 fignation, 
he raiſed unto a 2 repreſentation. | 15 Brow. * 


sten gfva Es n: 


ſtamp 3 ai” mark. 


is pointed out. „Proof drawn from marks. 4. [Among 
printers.] Some etter or W to Wen different 
++ ſheets. 85 lit Nein v7 1 ' 
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Brerewood. 
2, [Signer, - 


* 


a ſecret myſtery, they ; 


Slanville. 
To SUGNALIZE, v. 4. Anale, Fr. In To make eminent; | 


feature, Br : fignaturay\ from ſigns, 
ae oA ſign. or mark impreſſed upon any thing ; 1 * 
2. A mark upon any matter, particu- 
latly upon plants, by which their nature or medicinal uſe 


i | ) The brain being well furniſhed * with various traces, - 
' #atures, and ima 


de offered to the 1 Watts. 


90 00 natural and indelible \ [ſtature of God, ich human 8 


265 ſouls, n their firſt origin, are ſuppoſed to be _ with, we 


* have 5 need of in diſputes againſt atheiſm. Bentley. 
Voulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race / ' | 
With /iguatures of ſuch majeſtick grace. Pope 7 Oauſſey. 


(a.) All bodies work by the communication of their nature, 
or by the impreſſion and ſguatures of their motions: the diffu- 
ſion of ſpecies viſible, ſcemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the ſpecies audible of the latte. Þ. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Some N bear a very evident ſignature, of their nature and 


uſe. Mare 4a Atheiſm. 


3 4 out — plants, = fenatures, 4 

To quack of unigerſal cures. | Hudibrat. 

Herbs are deſcribed by marks and Aenature, 6 fe as to 

diſtinguiſh them from one another. | Baker on Learning. 

.  (3-) The moſt deſpicable pieces of. decay ed nature are curi- 
. oully rough! with eminent Agnatures of divine wildom. 

Glanwille. 

Some rel Jon certain marks and 1 gnatures of their election, 


| and others 01 on | their belonging to ſome particular | church or ſect. 


Rogers. 

SY GNATURIST,.#: from / ſignature, One who holds the 
doctrine of fipnatures. A word little uſed.” * 

Siznaturifts ſeldom otit what the ancients delivered, Gibing 

unto inference received diſtinctions. "Brown. 


Si'GnNER..#./. [from gn] One that ſigns. 


Sy ant. , ( fienette, Fr.] A. ſeal commonly vſed for 


the ſeal- mand al ct a king. 
63 ——— T've been bold 
To them to uſe vour /ignet and your name, 


8 bakeſp. 8 


- Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: you know the cha - 


\ racer, I doubt not, and the ſgnet. 


© . Meaf. for Meaſ. 
Give thy ſęnet, bracelets, and | 


He delivered him his private net. Knolles. 
Proof of my life my royal Sent made, Dryden. 

The impreſſion of a ig net ring. _ " ApliFe's Patergon. 
S16N1FICANCE. (he 1 [from fignify. J. I. Power of figni- 
StNr ANY. J fying ; meaning. 2. Force; energy; 
power of imprefling the mind. 3. Importance'; moment; 


donſequence. 
(.) Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions of the 
mind by diſcriminations of utterance of voice, uſed As. ſigns, 
having by conſent ſeveral determinate ferficancies.. © Holder. 
If he declares he intends it for the honour: of aaether. he 
takes away by his words the /igrftcance of bis action. Stuling fl. 
( 2) The clearneſs af conception and expreſſion, the boldneſs 
maintained to majeſty, the fg niſicanq; and ſound of words, not 
ſtrained into bombaß, muſt leere our nene view upon the 
theatre. | Dryden. 
As far as this, 4 hl admit of Finne our Saviour hath 
enjoined it in terms of particular fignificancy and force. Atterb. 
I have been admiring the wonderful / fgnificancy of that word 
| abet and what various inderpefiations it hath acquired. 
| Swift. 
0 3. ) How fatal would — 2 diſtin&tion have proved in . 


„will have n rich treaſure always ready to 


Gen. xxxvui. 18. 


reigns, when many a circumſtance” of leſs ſgnificancy has been 


conttrued into an overt act of high treaſonn 
SIGNIFICANT. 44. Ne Fr. gnificans, Latin.] 
1. Expreſſive of ſomething beyond the external mark 2. 
' Betokening ; ſtanding as ** of ſomething. 3. Ex- 


5 or repreſentative in an eminent degree; forcible 
to impreſs the intended . 4: Important ; mo- 


mentous. A low word, 
.) Since you are tongue- ty d, and ſo loth to ſpeak, 
In dumb fgnificants proclaim your thqughts. Shakeſp. N. v1. 
(2+) It was well. fat of Plotinus, that the. ſtars were /gn;4- 
cant, but not efficient. 5 Ralei h. 


3.) Whereas it may be 7 objected, that to add to religious 


duties ſuch rites 15 e as are ſignificant, is to inſtitute 
new facraments. . 
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1 addreſs of one man td another. 


u Thoſe parts of nature, into which the ele was divided, 
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A Gees life; is full of this kind of ſignificant expreſſions by To "FRY . 1. To actcel meaning with force; 1 * 
knocking, beckoning, frowning, and pointing; and dumb If the words be but comely and fignifying, and the ſenſe gentle, 


perſons are ſagacious in the uſe o them. Halder on Speech. "there i is Wen but where cat wanteth, the language | e is thin. 
The Romans joined both depicrs, to make the emblem the dey en. Johnſon. 
more fignificant 3. as, indeed, they could: not too much extol the 81 Nox. 1. FA ene, i Tal, J 1. Lordſhip ;1 domi- 
learning aad military virtues of this emperor. _ Addiſon. . nion 2. Iris uſed by Shakeſpeare for aner a 
Stans FICANTLY-. 4 Seer ane Wirk force of (1.) ————— At that tine . | 
refſion; . 3 1 Through all the figmiories it was the firſt, if | 
"Chriſtianity is Angie in Scripture by no name ſo femifican ” And Proſpero the prime duke. | Shateſd. Tempeſt, 
as by the ſimplicity-of the Goſpel; | . | Sout The earls, their titles and their gnioriet 5 
SGNWIF ICA T LON. . /. [ fignification,' Fr. e Lat. They muſt reſtore again. Daniel's one War. 
| brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 


from fenify.] 1. The act of making known N lens. 2. 
* expreſſed by a fign or worde. 4 
1.) A lye is properly a ſpecies of injnitice, aa a violation If c be | 
of the right of that perſon to whom the falſe ſpeech is directed; e N Vo 32 1 reverent, | 
bot all (pealings of L rn Ts . t an aft | And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. Shakeſp. N. It. 


(2.) An adjective requireth another word to be joined with 81 GNPOST. 7. J. Len and pet.] That upon which a ſign 


Gaim £ thoſe high honours, princely fniories, iD £5 
And proud prerogatives. 5 n . 


him, to ſhew his ie nification. en Accidence. hangs. 
Brute animals make divers motions to have ſeveral fgnificati - He ſhould ſhare with them in the peekrving | 

ons, to call, warn, cheriſh, and threaten, _ 4 "no A ſhed or Ag. Ben. Johnſon” } Catiline. 
S1GniFICATIVE, 4%. #; gnificatif, F Fr. from gen.] 1. This noble invention of our author's hath been copied by ſo 
Betokening by an external Tigh. 2. Forcible ; "i Rrongly many. np dawbers, that now tis grown fulſome, ther by 

.expreſive. BY their want of ſkill than by the commonneſs. Dryden. 

1.) The holy ſymbols or ſigns are not bare Ai „ R. adj. and adv. h for here. dr. 

| * ans by boly (pil gn repreſent and 77 ify unto our UE gh et war for fare, $6 fre 

| fouls, is truly and certainly delivered unto us. Brerewood. N 


(2.) Neither in the degrees of kindred they were deſtitute of S1KERNESS. 2. /. [from fiter.] Sureneſs ; ſafety. 
' fignificative words; for whom' we call abate, they called 81 L RN ON. 7. . [ filence, Fr. filentium, Lat.) 1. The ſtate of 


_ ealdfader;; whom we call great:grandfather, they called thirda- - holding peace; forbearance of ſpeech. 2. Habicual ta- 

fader. | Camden's Remains. citurnity ; not loquacity. 3. Secrecy.” 4. Stilneſs; not 
$16 n1'FICATORY. 1. JS. ffrom cel. e which ſig- noiſe. 5. Not mention; oblivion; obſcurity. 

nifies or betokens. | (7: Unto me men gave ear, _ waited and kept /lence at 

Here is a double fenificatory of the pit, A word and a my counſe].. Job, xxix. 21. 

n. Taylor. l ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to alacy authority over the 

20 8 SI'GNIFY.. L. 4. [ pnifier, Fr. FI" rfico, Lark: ] I. "To man, but to be in ſilence. 1 Tim. ii. 12. 

declare by ſome foken or ſign; ſometimes ſimply to de- Firſt to himſelf he inward ſlence broke. Milton. 

Speech ſubmiſſively withdraws = 


clare. 2. Jo mean; to expreſs. 3. To import ; to 


weigh. This is ſeldom uſed but interrogatively, what From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe, 


Then pompous flence reigns, and ills the noiſy laws. Pope. 


nter, of with much, bitte, ge e 4. To make Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs ceaſe, *' ' 

known; to declar 8. 725 i And ſacred flencs reigns, and univerſal peace. Pape. 

; MOOR ers +— Stephan, femy DE * Fi | (2.) I think the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into 
your miſtreſs is at hand, - N ef. . lence, 


The maid from that ill omen turn'd her a1 And diſcourſe grow commendable-in none but parrots. Shak. 
Nor knew what fenify' d the boding hgh, . (. 4.) Hail happy groves, calm and fecure retreat | 
But found the pow'rs diſpleas'd. | \ Dryden. Of ſacred ſlence, relt's eternal ſeat. + Roſcommon, 
1 71 5.) Nameleſs, in dark oblivion let them dwell z. 
they , gniſied oy dark and obſcure names; as the night, tartarus, Ker ſtrength from truth divided, and from juſt, 


and oceanus. Burner Theory of the Earth, _ Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 
2.) Life" s but awalking ſhadow ;- a poor player, fer And ignominy; yet to glory aſpires, has fe 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the tage, Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame; 3 


"And ben ig heard no more ! It 1s a tale, Therefore eternal fence be their doom. 7 hon. 
Told by an ideot, full of found and fury, Thus fame ſhall be atchiev d, W 237.1 2%, £4 


 Signifying nothing; Shakeſp. Macheth.; And what moſt merits fame in filence hid. Mikron. 


- By Scripture; antiquity, an all eccleſiaſtical writers, it is 810 
LER CE. interj. An authoritative reſtraint of f went 
conſtantly appropriated to Saturday, the day of the Jews Sab- fr) Sir han was Til be his furety. ang Th 


- bach, and but of late 8 tof igmify the Und $ or > 1 — more. 7 


(3.) Though ben Ire frequently, and repevts frequently, Shall make me chide thee, if not hate e Sbateſd. 


RY gives reaſon to believe his repentanees before God rig nothing ; 7% SIL EK NC v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To oblige to hold 


t that is nothing ti u. Tay. peace; to forbid to ſpeak. 2. To ſtill. 
What ſignifies the ſplendor of courts, conſidering the ſlaviſh © (.) We muſt ſuggeſt the people, that to's pow'r 
attendances that go along with it? L Efirgnge, He wou'd have made them — * W 4 theit obs and 
He hath one way more, which although it fienify little to men Diſpropertied their freedoms. Shateſp. 
of ſober reaſon, yet unhappily hits the ſuſpicious, humour of The ambaſſador is filenc'd, Shake. Hmy VIII. 
men, that governors have a deſign to impoſe. . Tullatſon. + Silence that dreadful dell; ; it frights the ile 
If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, were it never ſo „ her proprietx. IL 11 Shakeſp. Othello. 
| great, will fn) nothing to the Pee ein in the world. This r as an oracle, 2. ed, thoſe that moved the 
? Locle. queſtion, 21 14 * Bacon Henry VII. 
' What ſeniſies the people « conſent in [aki & nf 1 Thus could not the months of worthy martyrs be /ilenced, 
laws, if the perſon who adminiſters hath no tie. Sabi. who being expoſed unto wolves, gave loud et of their 
N 4.) I'll to the king, and fgmfy to him, | faith, my were heard as high as heaven. Brun. 
That thus I have reſign'd to you my charge. Shakes R. 111,” This would, flence all further oppoſition. ap L . Clarendon. 5 
Hie ſent and fgrified it by his angel unto John. Rev. i. 1. Since in dark ſorrow I my days did ſpend, , 
The government ſhould /femfy ro the proteſtants of Ireland, I could not filence my complaints, „Beile. 


that want of filver is not to be 5 Suhl. Had they doly conſidered the extent of infinite baren 


"8: fa 1. 


D FEY aeould.chave dene they, carne . ty 


OZer's. the 


had agyred the A be myſtery, a 
If it pleaſe him altogether e we, fo dt U Wal not only 
ſpeale with difficulty, but qe rap diſabled to open my mouth, 


to any articulate utterance; yet 1 hope W give me grace, «i : 


eyen in my thoughts, io praiſe him. ate. 
- 4 2.) Theſe dying lovers, and their floating bons, N 


10 | Suſpend the fight and filexce all our guns. 
tek The thund' rer ſpoke, nor durſt the queen reply $f of 
A reverend horror len 4 all the {ky..”. - Pope's Iliad, 


SENI adj. [/lens,, Latin.] 1. Not ſpeaking ; mute. 
2. Not talkstive ; not loquacious. 3. Still ; having uo 

noiſe, 4. Wanting ellicacy, 1 chink an rn 5. 
Not mentioning. 


75 A 0 

14 

3 i a 
Valler. 


(I.) O my God, 1 cry in the day time, and i in che night ſea- 


fo I am not | flent, 
— — — Silent, yy In face ts EY 1 þ 
Confounded long they ſat as ſtricken mute. 


Milkon. 


(2+) Ulyſſes, adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt ent 


of men; he knew that a word ſpoken never wrought ſo much 
good as a word conceal'd. 


(3. 2 night, dark night, the flent of the night, 


The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 2 
The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl, Shak. | 
Now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the filent, fave where ſilence yields 
To the night-warbling bird. Milton. 


4.) Second and inftrumental cauſes; together with nature 
itſelf, wirhout that operative faculty which God gave them, would 
become filent, cirwwlol and dead, " Raleigh's Hi Mony. 
The ſun to me is dark, 
And ſlent as the moon, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 


Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 8. Milton. 
(5-) This new created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not ſilent. Milton, 


'SUULENTLY,; adv, from file) 1. Without ſpeech, 4. 
Without noiſe. 3. Without mention. a 
(1.) When with one three nations join to fight, 


They / lently confeſs that one more brave. Dryden. 
For me they beg, each filentiy 
Demands thy grace, and ſeems to watch thy eye. Dryden. 
(2.), You to a certain victory are Jed; 4 
Your men all arm'd ftand filently within. ' Dryden. 


. The difficulties remain. till, till he can ſhow who is 
meant by right heir, in all thoſe caſes where the gen poſſeſſor 
hath no ſon : this he flenti paſſes over. Locke. 
'SiLY'c1ovs. adj. from 725 icium, Lat. It ſhould be therefore 

written c:i/icrous. Made of hair. 
The flicious and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt orders of bind, 
derive their inſtitution from St. John and Elias. Brawn. 
StLI'CULOSE. adj. | filicula, Lat.] Huſky ; full of huſks. 
Die. 


S11.1'GINOs*, 4. [ 7 linda, Lat. Þ Made of fine Wheat. 


| Die. 
1. [Wark gold finers.] A carat 


SILI9UA. 1. i, 1728 
. [Siligue, Fr. with bo- 


of which fix make a ſeruple. 
taniſts.] The ſeed-veſlel, huſk; cad, or ſhell of ſuch, 
| plants as are of the pulſe kind. Dit. 
S1'LIQUOSE. ; adj. [from filigua, Latin. ] Having a pod 
S1'LiIQuvous. J or capſula. 
All the tetrapetalous ſ/iquoſe plants are r Arbutb. 
SILK. 3. J. ae Saxon.] 1. The thread of the worm 
that turns afterwards to a (TD: 2. The ſtuff made of 
the worms thread. | 
(12) T he worms were hallow'd that did breed ihe filk; ; 
And it was dy'd in mummy, which the ſxilful 
Conſery'd of maiden's hearts. | 


thy poor heart to woman. Shakeſp. 
He cauſed the ſhore to be covered with Perſian 2 for him to 


tread upon. HKunolles. 
p Without the worm, in Perſian filks ve lde. . Waller. . 
S1'L«EX. adj. | from jill. I. 1. Made of filk, 2. Soft.; 


tender. 3. Drefled in Wk. 


4 1 


Pſalm xxii. 2. 
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* J Men eesgtendg Af. AW *, 1 | _ 
Which they. themſelves not 283 z, but — ity 1 We 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which opal . 


Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a filten thread ; * 


Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 5 Sbaleſp. 
Now, will we revel it 0 

With Alten coats, and caps, and golden rings. Ae 
She weeps, and words addreſs'd ſeem tears lead, 5 

Wetting the borders of her Alken, veil. . ' Milter 
(2.) Full many a lady fair, in 'eourt fall oft 155 

Beholding them, him ſeeretly envide, 5 

* wiſht that two ſuch fans, ſo Aten loft, . 

Merle 


olden fair, her love would her provide. - 
Ake youth of Eugland are on . 

And ſilken alliance in the wardrobe lies. | Shakeſd. Hen. V. 

For then the hills with nay ſhades are crown'd, | 


And ſleeps are ſweeter on the fi/en ground. Dryden. 


Dreſs up virtue in all the — of oratory, and you wilt 


Shakeſp. Othello, | 
(2.) Let not the creaking of ſhoes, or ruſting of /ilks betray S1'LLILY. adv. [from 2 ] 


find the wild paſſions of men too violent to be reſtrained by ſnch 
mild and filken language Watts on the ind. 
(3. Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd, filken wanton, brave our fields, 

And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, 
And find no check ? | 'Shakeſ}. King Job. 
S11,.kme'rRcCER. 2. /, [t and mercer.] A dealer in u ilk. 


SILXWEAVER. A. . lt and abenaver.] One whoſe trade 


is to weave ſilken manufactures. 
True Engliſh hate your monſieurs paltry arts; 
For you are all fil-weavers in your hearts. | 
The Chineſe are ingenious filt-weavers. 
810 — 2 RM. 1. /. [elt and worm.] The worm that ſpins 
ſilKk. 
Graſhoppers eat up the green of whole countries, and t- 
worms devour leaves ſwiftly. Bacon Nat Hiſt. 
Broad were the banners, and of ſnowy hue, | 
A purer web the /i/k-wworm never drew. 1 , Dryden. 
SULKkY. adi. ('from Jill J 1. Made of ſilk. 2. Soft; 
liant. 
5 (2. Theſe kind of knaves, in n 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty /iky ducking obſervants, | ; 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. + Shakeſp. King Lear. 
SI LL. =. /. [rjl, Saxon; neil, French; ſulle, Dutch.) 
| The timber;or ſtone ar the foot of the door. 
The farmer's gooſe, . | 
© Grown fat with corn and ſitting ſtill, 
Can ſcarce get o'er the. barn-door i 17 
And hardly waddles forth. 
SITA BUB. 3. This word has exereiſed the etymologiſts. 
Minſbeau thinks it corrupted from fevillingbubbles, Junius 
omits it. Henſhaw; whom Sinner follows, deduces it 


from the Dutch ſulle, 'a pipe, and buyci, a paunch ; be- 


_ Cauſe fillabubs are commonly drunk t rough a 00, out 


of a jug with a large belly. 


It ſeems more Prams de- 
rived from /, in old Engliſh vinegar, eſil a 


oc, vinegar 


for the mouth, vinegar made pleaſant. ]_ Curds made by 


milking upon vinegar. 
Joan takes her neat rubb'd pail, and now 

She trips to milk the ſand-red cow 3 , 

Where, for ſome ſturdy foot-ball n 

Joan ſtrokes a Hilabub or twain. _ 

„ va Ya - A. feaſt, 

By ſome. rich farmer's wife and ſiſter dreſt, 
Might be reſembled. to a ſick man's dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run fo faſt,  _ 
That fllabubs come firſt, and ſoups the laſt. _ King. 
Ina th manner; 1 8 ; 
film. 512545 nth 
I wonder much,; var thou _ 10 47 
Did till we lov'd ? were we not wean d tl de, 
But ſuck'd on-childiſhpleafures bly 11 
Or number d we in the: ſeven lleepers den N 
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Would give preceptial medicine to ra en 


| Swift, 


Motton. 


Denne. 
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S1TVAN. adj. [from filva, Lat.] Woody; full of woods 


\ weng 81 L. f P; | 
We are eaughtas SUhly as the bird in the net. £; br ange. 
Do, do, lodk iy, good colonel; tis 'a decent melancholy 
a an abſolute de feet. : 22 Dryden. 
SLLIN ESS. 3. % {from fly.) Simplicity; weakneſs ; 
e len a,, , EN. A TITLE hs 
The /lline/5 of the perſon does not derogate from the dignity 
of his charter. ene. 
SILLY. adj. | ſelig, German, Skinner. ] 1 Harmleſs ; 
innocent; inoffenſive,; plain; artleſs. 
leſs. 3. Fooliſh; wien, 44 | 
— After long ſtorm, ; 


(2: ————Afr lo 
In dread of death and dangerous diſmay,  ' - 
With which my ly bark was toſſed ſore, 


I do at length deſcry the happy ſhore: | S$ter:ſer, 
(3:) Perhaps their loves, or elſe their ſheep, 
Was that did their % thoughts ſo. buſy keep. Milton. 


The meantſt ſubje&ts cenſure the actions of the greateſt prince; 
the filieft ſervants, of the wiſeſt maſter. Tie le. 
' + 1 have no diſcontent at living here; beſides what ariſes from a 
i fpirit of liberty, which I reſolve to throw off. Se. 

Such parts of writings as are ſtupid or fu, falſe or miſtaken, 

ſhould become ſubjeAs of occaſional critieiſm. 

He is the companion of the ſillieſt people in their moſt ſlly 

pleaſure, he is ready for every impertinent entertainment and 
diverſion. | | Laa. 
S LITYHOw. . , Perhaps from relig, happy, and Peopr, 
the head.] The membrane that covers the head of the 
fœtus. 5 


Great conceits are raiſed, of the membranous covering called | 


the /i/lyboww, ſometimes found about the heads of children * 
their birth. Fe Brown's Fulg. Err. 


S811 r. 2. / Mud; lime. 
Several trees of oak and fir ſtand in firm earth below the 


moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by. inundation, 
and the fit and mooriſh earth exaggerated upon them, Hale. 


Betwixt two rows of rocks, a l nn ſcene 
Appears above, and groyes for ever green. Dryden. 
S LVEE. 7. J [reolpen, Saxon; falver, Dutch. ] 1. Silver 
is a white and hard metal, next in weight to gold. Watts's 
Logic. 2. Any thing of ſoft ſplendour. 3. Money 
made of ſilver. | . 
(2.) Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, . 
In llumber clos d her Aver ſtreaming eyes. Pope. 
S1'LVER. adj. 1. Made of filver. 2. White like ſilver. 
3. Having a pale luſtre. 4 Soft of voice. This phraſe is 
Italian, voce argentina. 5 9 8 
(1. ) Put my ſlwer cup in the ſack's mouth. 
Hence had the huntre ſs Dian her dread bow, 


* 


Sen. xliv. 2. 


Fair f/ver-ſhafted queen for ever chaſte. Milton. 
The wer- ſhafted goddeſs of the place. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
(2.) Of all the race of flver-winged tlies P oo 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, Th 
Than Clarion. | 5 Spenſer. 

Old Saliſbury, ſhame'to thy iwer hair, x 


Thou mad milleader of thy brain-fick ſon. Shakeſp.” 
The great in honour are not always wiſe, 8 

Nor judgment under wer treſſes lies. Sandys. 
Others on wer- lakes and rivers bath'd 

Their downy breaſt. Milton. 


3.) So ſweet a kiſs the golden (un gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops vpon the roſe, [. 
As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows; 
Nor ſhines the „der moon one half fo bright, 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, > 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. Shak. 
(4.) From all their groves, which with the heavenly noiſes 
Of their ſweet inſtruments were wont to ſuund, 
And th' hollow hills, from which their wer voices 
Were wont redoubled ecchoes to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 


And yelling ſhrieks thrown up into the {kies. Stenſer. 

It is my love that calls upon my name, 7. 

How filver 8 ſound lovers tongues by night, c 
dale. 


Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears. 


2. Weak; help- 


Watts. 


"_ a8 6 2M | 
To SILVER vi . from the noun. ] T. Fo cover ſuper- 
-ficially wich ſilver. 2. To adorn” with mild laſtre 
/. ,,(1,Y There be fools alive, I W,, Rd - 
Silver d oer, and ſo was this. Sale. 
The ſplendour of ſilver is more pleaſing to ſome eyes, than 
that of gold; as in cloth of ſilver, and /ilver'd rapiers. Bacon. 
SCilvuering will ſully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
A gilder ſhewed me a ring /{ver'd over with mercurial fumes, 


which he was then to reſtore to its native yellow, _ Bayle. 
(. 2.) Hereretir'd the ſinking billows fleep, 
And ſmiling calmneſs filwver'd ver the deep. + Poe. 


S1ULVERBEATER. #, /. { filver and beat.] One that foli- 
. ates filver. beer REI OATS 42 7 
CFilwerbeaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which is moſt ex- 
tenſive under the hammer. 5 Boyle. 
S1I'LVERLING 2. / A filver coin. Art ehen tn! 
A thouſand vines, at a thouſand iwer i ug, ſhall be for briars 
Ned thorns. ; Men is en e el, 7. 23. 
97 „ LY, ade from Aluer.] With the appearance of 
Aro * ü 1548 4 | | we: - Int 45 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew ©: * 
That /wverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks.  _ Shakeſþ. 
S1' gy Ng og a. J. fil ver and ſmith. ] One that works 
in filver. | 


Demetrius a filver ſmith, made ſhrines for Diana. As, xix. 


S1'LVERTHISTLE. J 3. / (acantbium vulgare, 

. g „Latin. Ii Plants. 
SULVERWEED. =. /. (argentina, Latin ] 
S1U'LVERTREE, 2, /. {concocarpodendron, Latin] A plant. 

e Miller. 


SILVER Y. adj. [from filver.] Beſprinkled with filver. 
A gritty ſtone, with ſmall ſpangles of a white filvery talc in 
it. | : Woodward on Foffils. 

Of all d enamel'd race whoſe fby'ry wing 
Waves to the 1 cn zephyrs of the ſpring, 


Once brighteſt ſhin's this child of heat and air. Dunciad. 


- S1'MaAR. . . { /imarre, French] A woman's robe. 


The ladies drels'd in rich fmars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſattin, flower'd with white and green. Dryden. 
S1UMILAR, [ adj. | fimilaire, Fr. from femilis, Lat.] 1. 
Si'MILaRY. J Homogeneous ; having one part like ano- 
ther ; uniform, 2. Reſembling ; baving reſemblance. 
(1.) Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly /mrilar, as 
metals; or at leaſt to conſiſt but of two or three diſtin ingre- 
dients, as cinnabar. . 1 V. 
(2.) The laws of England, relative to thoſe matters, were 
the original and exemplar from whence thoſe /milar or parallel 
" laws of Scotland were derived. Hale Com. Law of Engl. 
StMILa'riTY, x. . [ from fimilar. ) Likeneſs ; unifor- 
mity. | 1 | rd 
The blood and chyle are mixed, and by attrition attenuated ; 
by which the mixture acquires a greater degree of fluidity and 
 ſomularity, or homogeneity of parts. ' © "Arbuthnot. 
S1 LE. . J. { fimile, Lat.] A compariſon by which any 
thing is illuſtrated or aggrandized, 8 _ © | 


* 


a — hci chimes, 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Want miles. . Shakefſd; Troilus and Creſſ da. 
Lucentio ſlip'd me, like his greyhound, 1 5 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter —— | 
—— A good ſwift mile, but ſomething curriſh. Shakeſp. 
—— In argument, | . 1 
Similes are like ſongs in love, | | 
They muſt deſcribe ; they nothing prove. Prior. 
Poets, to give a looſe to a warm fancy, not only expatizte in 
their ſniles, but introduce them too frequently. Garth. 
SIMILITUDE. 2. /. | fimilitude, Fr. fimilitudo, Lat] 1. 
Likeneſs ; reſemblance. 2, Compariſon ; ſimile. | 
(1.) Similitude of ſubſtance would cauſe attraction, where 
the body is wholly freed from the motion of gravity ; for then 
lead would draw ledlla. Bacon] Nat, Hit. 
Our immortal ſouls, while righteous, are by God himſelf. 


beautified with the title of his own image and Samulitude, Ral. 
Let us make man in our image, man E 
In our ſimilitude, and let them rule „ 1) 13 Rs 
Over the fiſh and fowl. 1 5 ; Milton. 


* 
0 — 
- "= 


7 17 bY 
— 


gi 75 „1 « 


zbt nnn to the Deity was vin; rolled | in the things they 
gave divine ay $7 to, and Wr ann abneet the a they . 
* ene et; 
br we ©: 3 the picture of a md, drawn at the gars 3 

h that of the fame perſon at the years e 
«wa, 1 y the leaſt trace or anger of one face can be 4 


oY In tlie other. | Gena if 4 10 _ - 
Pate ** Cars bard mall; join, ar Ref 15 
In fad ſimilitude of griefs to mine, „ 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to . l e 197783 
And image charms he muſt behold no more. . 


"= 2.) Plutarch, in the firſt of his tractates, by 
man ſhews us the force of education. 1115 
Taſſo, in his fimilitudes, never departed from the woods; 
that is, all his I were taken from the country. DHM. 
Sul T AR. . J. [See CI METE . A crooked or falcated -* 
_ {ward with a conver edge. 
To S1'WMER; vin. [A word molle probably fram the ſound, 
but written by Skinner, f aber.] "Tos boil: Rt to:boil , 
with a gentle hifling. ' {82 m4; 
till the ſpirit mmer or boil. a little. Boyle, 
Their vital heat and moiſture may always not only nber in 
one ſluggiſh tenour, but ſometimes, boil up higher, and ſeeth 
over; the fire of life being more than ordinarily kindled upon 
tome emergent occaſion, More againſt Atheiſm. 
SI'MNEL. n. /. Len low Latin,] A kind ofen ſweet 


bread or cake. 


StMONI'ACK. . J. [ ſomoniaque, 8 Lat. 1 Ke 


who buys or ſells preferment i in the church. 
If the biſhop alleges that the perſon preſented is a fimoniac, or 
unlearned, they are to proceed to trial. ; A huge. 
SIN AL, adj, 7 femoniack ] Guilty of buying or 
1 ecclefialtical prefetment. 73 
to your criminals the ſononiacal ladies Solid ſeduce the * 
ſacred order into the difficulty of breaking their trotk. Speckator. 
S1\MQNY. 1. J ¶ſinonle, Fr. fimonta, Lat. ] 5 71 crime of 
buying or ſelling church preferment. 
One that by ſuggeſtion _ 
Tied all the kingdom 170 Was fair play, 


His own opinion was his law. Shakeſþ. 


CET) | 
3 +4 


Henry VIII. 


Many papers remain in private hands. of which one is. of Fe 


mogy; and I wiſh the world might ſee it, that it might undeceive 
ſome patrons, who think they have diſcharged that great truſt to 
God and man, if they take no 71 if 


niay be parted with for other ends le juſtifiable. 


Waltun's Life of Biſhop e | 


No ſnony nor ſinecure is Known; 


There works the bee, no honey for the drone, Garth. 


To SYMPER, v. 2. from rymbelan, Saxon, to keep holiday, 


Sinner. He derives ſimmer from the ſame word, and con- 
firms his etymology by writing it fimber. It is perhaps 
derived from immer, as it may ſeem to imitate the dimples 


of water gently boiling. J To ſmile; 1 to ſmile 


fooliſhly. 


A made countenance — "es _ N 7 3% Þ and | 


ſuiling, her head bowed ſomewhat down, ſeemed to languiſh 
with over-much idlenefs. Sidney. 


I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, as I 
perceive by your fmfering none of you hate them, to like as. 
Shakefp. As you like it. 


much as pleaſes them, 

Stars above ſemper and ſhine, | 
As having keys unto thy love, while poor I pine. 
Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 

Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, - 
With mp ring angels, palms and harps divine. 


f | Herbert. 


| 1 A femple- huſbandman in 4: (2790 grey. 
7. bd: oppoſe your cunning. 


Place a veſſel in rows" ſand, ente agen the best |; be e, * 2 fan and compound in a; vulgar 


for a liging, though it 1. . 


n 8 WY 


. Uncompounded ; wamingled s fingle _. obe um 
wy complicated. 31 Silly; not wiſe ; not cunning, * 
(.) Were it not to ſatisfy the minds of the mer fort of 
mew, theſe nice curioſities art not, s * f Which we 
beſtow ta anſwer them. | Hooker. 


The t the way, 
> boa dis what yo Le, Tate. 


n 


moch too weak 
| Sele. Henry VU. 
IIA ALSO: Etbeindd; + eb | 

8 - My heart was made to'GEahd pair with thine, / 


PIR I am a imple woman, 


bund, N W r and plain, and fraught. with artleſs — 9 Rowe. 
ton. 


In pie manners all the ſecret lie, wi 
Be kind and vintuous, you'll be bleſt and i. © Young. 
(.) To make the compound paſs for the rich metal fomple, | is 

Ge ee va 4 Bacon. 
Simple philoſophicalty N fingle, but-rulgarly 2 

G Among ſubſtances ſome are called finple, ſome compound, 
5 taken in 2 philofophical or vulgar ſenſe.” If we take 
ſenſes; then all thoſe are fimple 
ſubſtances which are generally eſteemed uniform in their natures : 
ſo every herb is called a/arple, and every metal a mineral; 
though the chymiſt Perhaps may. find all _ ſeveral elements in 
each of tbem. 'Watts's Logick. 
Let Newton, pure ines 1 God (4 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundleſs — 904 | 
From laws, ſublime] F le; i, thy ame 5 
In all Fa phy; / 15 ant ' Thomſon's 8 


(3.) The mie believeth/every wotd ; bot _ 8 man 
looketh well to his going. c Prov. xv. 
Dick, ſanplè odes too many hoe BY x 
NV ſervile complaiſance to Chloe. 145 Prior. 


SUMPLE. #. , fimple, French] A fiogle ingredient in 2 
+ medicing 3 drug. It is po day Top for an ind of 
33 Am ples in theſe groves t that z 1 
We'll learn the perfect kill; 5 | „ 
Tue, nature of each herb to know Wa... 
Which cures, and which can kill, 
Our foſter nurſe of nature is bak 
The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 
Are many-/emples operative, whole er 
75 e eye of anguiſh. $77 Aae King Lear. 
He would vpe his leathern ſcrip, / 
And ſhew me 60 mples of a thouſand names, 
"Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 
What virtue is in this remedy lies i in the oaked 7277 itſelf, 
as it comes ovet from the Indies. T, emple. 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow, 4 
And all cool fmples that ſweet reſt beſtow ; | 
\' Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains, | 
And paſſing, ſheds it on the filent plains. 
Med'cine is mine: what herbs and /mples grow 
In fields and forefts, all their pow'rs I know.” 
To S1MPLE, v.#. To gather fimples.. 
As once the foaming boar he chas' 23 
Laſcivious Circe well the youth ſurvey d 
As fmipling on the flow ry hills he fray? d. Garth. 
SUMPLENESS. 7 1.5 1 mn 405 1 The quiliy of being 
ſimple. 
1 will hear that play : 
For never any thing can be amiſs, 
When \/imfleneſs and duty tender it. | Shakeſp. 
Such perfect elements may be found in theſe four known bo- 
dies that we call pure ones; for they are leaſt compounded, and 
approach moſt to the fompleneſs of the elements. Dig by. 


Drone 1 Gui 


Dryden. 
. 


Pope. SIM LER. n. / {from fimple.] A fmplift. An herbariſt. 


SiurER. 7. /. [ from the verb. 1 smile; generally a SMPLESS. 2. [ fimplefie, Fr.] Simplicity ; fiilineſs ; 


fooliſh ſmile. 


The wit at his e dared him i in this bee with ſo bach. 4 


. ing a grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his fibres into a kind of 
iter, and at len ua burſt out into an open laugh. 
Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaſſian lneer, - 


i The conſcious er, and the. us leer, +: 

oY ix on his loo Wan 2 "Pope s Dunciad.; 
S1mPLE. adj. [ fimplex, Latin; ſimple, French. 1. Plain; 
eis: ; aid; . ſincere; ; "I. 


; 


„ 


Audi ifon. 


SUMPLETON,\ #, * 


2. 


folly. An obſolete word 9 
Their weeds been not fo nighly were, 3 
Such fimpleſſe moughit them ſhend,; ; 


T bey been yclad in purple and pal, 
They reign and rulen ober all. Senſei Paftorats 
T- from fample,. + 75 my moral; a 
trifler; à fooliſh fellow. A low wor ; 

A country farmer ſent his man to look after an ox; 1 
pleton went hunting up and down, 1 range. _ 
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M ede 4 Lal e nercenkr 
; 1 2 — lattns.can make it. 9404.2 
StuyLr/car ve 1. / 


not deceit. 2. Plainneſs; not ſubtilty not äbſtruſe- 
nes. We net *fnery, 4+ Singleneſs ; not oe 
- compoſition aa, Wiek ARRAN , 14 Weak- 
neſs; ſillineſs, iu 1h | 


(1. ) The N Philocle1,y was in.thete 

doing, to whom the hot, known ug 9i;evil ſerveth _— Aro of 

virtue, and hold their award, powers in better for: With an 

unſpotted /i mplacit iy, than many WhO rather cunningly ſeek to 

know what goodneſs i is, than willingly. take unto themſelves the 

beer, it. % 100843 h 22666 oT, (( eStaney. 
Pale 


They keep the reverend ity of ancieater. ben, Hauer. IS 
Moot — x low fnplicitys Ste e If <6 
* lle lends out money gratis, and ee down”? 


The rate of ulange. alles tor $1200: eee " Shakeſp. 

Marquis-Dorſet, à man for. his barmlgſs fn Fw peither _ 
a wie! nor much regarded, te seted Bake; 5 . 
— Juſpicion fleess oo, 


A. , gate, and to ſanplicity.. WEE rot Gs oY 5 
Reſßgns her charge. tres bi e 

Ot manners gentle, of affecklons mild; 1 

In wit a man, /alicity.a child. er aided Poe. 


| = r to be which is not. 
{ faplicitar, Latin þ font, French. "Simulation is à vice riſin of a natural falſeneſs, or fearful-- 
wes = Plainneſs; "arcieNheſs';” not ſubrilty; not "Canning ; ne; or of a mind thathark 


ef. well- 


SIMULTA' A EOUS. adj 


E 


The native elsgance and / fantlieigy of her manners were ac- 


companied with real benevolence. of hegt Female Nuit. 
2.) Thoſegenter into farther ſpeculations herein which is the 
itceh of curioſity, ang. content not themſelyes wich the n plicity 
3 doctrine, within which this church, hath contained her- 
ſe K. wok Y IE! 0 
.) They repreſint ous. poet, when. he left Mantua for Rome, 
ial in his beſt habit, too fine for. the place Fires be ca 
and yet retaining part gt its /mplhczty. | = 
4.) Mandrakes afford a Papaverous unpledſant 0. 
lea or apple, diſcoverablein their r fm} e and mixt 
Brown's Vlg. Err. 
e are led to conteiye; hae great machine of the world to 
ave been once in a ſtate of greater femplici 'f thai Now it is, as 
to conceive a watch once in its firſt and . 
Burnet. 


r ont the . 


(5: 0 Many that know oor they ſhould do, would. neverthe- ' Ty 
leſs diſſemble it, and, to. excuſe tlemſelyes, Pretend i ignorance 


and ſimplicity, which now they cannot. Hooter. 
Ho long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love frnplicity, and-fools 
te gating d 
"SUNMPLIST. n, /. ' [from ſimple). One ſkilled ! in fimples. 
2 plant ſo unlike a roſe, it hath been miſtaken by fome good 
fimph % for amomum. 1 
Su. adv. [ from, ſimple. | 
| ſubtlety ; plainly ; artleſsly. 
dition. 3. Merely ; ſolely. | 4. . Fooliſhly ; ſillily. 
(A.) Accomplithing great things by things deem'd weak ; 
Subverting worldly nt and worldly. mite +4334 
By imply meek. Milton“ Par; 2%. 
(3.) This queſtion. about the changing of laws concerneth 
only ſuch laws as are pofitive, and do make that now good or 
'evil, by being commanded or forbidden, which. otherwiſe of 
itſelf were not Y; mply the one or the other. Hooker. 
(3+) Under man, no creature in the world is capable of feli- 
city and bliſs ; becauſe their chiefeſt rfection conſiſteth in that 
which is heſt for them, but not in 5 


1 Without art; without 


ours doth. 3 Hooler. 
I will cat and drink, and fleep,as bolt ee e + 
As captain ſhall: Ambly the thing Iam, 5 5 
Shall make me live. f Shakefp. 


Ha nend Funggmentals. , 


- 


Frau, 1 . 


Brown's Pulg. Err. 


2. Ot itſelf; without 44. 75 


t when. is imply beſt, as SE. adv. formed by contraction from frhence, or ih 


To ſay, or to do ought with memory and imitation, no pur- 


poſe or reſpect ſhould ſooner move us, than Jmply the Jove of 
God and of mankind, Milton. 


S1MULAR. 7. J 1 fonule, 145 One chat ! 


keits. 
Hide thee, thou ale hand, : 
Thou perjurer, thou fimular of 1 virtue, | P VOOR 
Thou art inceſtuous. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


* 
* 


4 at ? . * . f 
has 4 : 33 wy 3 4% x 


© Sed er n. J. Fl Vl fimilation French; ; Jmulatioy from Was. 


3 


SIN. 1. J. [xyn, Saxon. | 


Latin,] That! par Was NG which; abend, 


Ain e end ee 


man mult needs diſguiſe, it e him profil . 


Fer the n virtues of hey perſon and mind, he 
. expreſſed his love in an act and time of no tion to- 
wards his end, bequeathing her all his manſion- W and a 
* to diſpoſe Bey his whole: perſonal eſtate.” / Wotton. 

For diſtinction fake, a deceiving by word is ommonly: called 
A lie; ; and deceiving by actions, {a or en is called 
1 emulation or A 2 South. 


ther ;\ exiſting at Wha fame time. rler 
arts may all change places at the ſame time, without 
an 5 of priority or poſteriority to each other's motion, 
l ay not bullets, cloſelyicrouded in a box, move by a like 
mutual and*ffrultaneats chebiings. 7 2 47 1 1421 Glanwile. 
| 1. An act againſt the laws of 
od; a 885 of the laws of religion; 2. Habitual 
© negligence of religion. 3. It is uſed by 9 em- 
| Play for a man'enormouſly wicked. 
(1) It is great u to ſwear unto e 
But greater 1 to keep a finful oath. 
* Hoy haſt thou the heart, 5 Fort 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor , 4 4 1h 
A ſin abſolver, and my friend profeſt, | | 


Po mangle me with that word, baniſhment 7 2 g | Shakeſp. | 
But thoſe that ſleep, and think not on their fas, 
nch tan e 8 Shaleſp. Merry M ies of. Wi 22 


8 en knoweſt, Lord, that Iam . from all fir: with man. 
Eni Ex Tobit, iii. 14; 
(2: ) Sin, death, — bell, have ſet their marks, upon him, 


N all their miniſters attend on him. Shaleſp. 
„eu N Diſhoneſt name * Y 

re's works : honour dilkoncurable 1 8 

Fin He any bow have ye troubled alf mankind ? Milton. 
I would not ſoil theſe pure ambrofial Weeds, 4 

With the rank vapours of the fz-worn mould. Milton. 
Is there no means, but that a. :-ſick land | m— 
Should be let blood with ſuch a boiſt'rous hand? Daniel. 


Vice or. virtue chiefly imply the relation of our actions to men 
in this world: n and holineſs rather imply their relation to 
God and the other world. Watts's Logich. 
Light from her thought, a ſummer's careleſs robe, 

Fell each affection of this Au- worn globe. 
3. Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet n, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
n [from the noun.] 1. To neglect the laws of 
religion; to violate the Jaws of "religion 2. To offend 


againſt right. | 
(1,) Stand in awe and in not. Fſalm iv. 4 
Blur. 


Many alſo have periſh'd, err'd, and inn 4 for women. 
He ſhall —— and he ſhall give him life for them that in not 
unto death. EY 20 87 v. 16. 


(2.) 1 am a man, 
More inn d againſt than finning. . Shakeſp. 
Poje's EF. o Man. 


Brooke. 


And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 


Of order, ii againſt th* eternal cauſe. 


thence, from ride, Saxon.] 1. Becauſe that.” 
the time that. Ago; before this. | 
(1.) Since the cle areſt diſcoveries we. have of other ſpirits, be- 
ſides God and our own ſouls, are imparted by revelation, the 
information of them ſhould be taken from thence. - Locke. 
Since truth and conftancy are vain, e 
Since neither love, nor ſenſe of pain, 
Nor force of reaſon, can 2 5 
Then let example be „ A, tive Grant. 
(a7) Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ridden ever 
mu. I was thine unto this da? Wumb. xxii. 30. 
He is the moſt TO mind waa you A him that ever 


2. From 


ſome main faults; which becauſe a 


0 fimultaneus, Lat. ] Aab toge- 


7 | ' Shakeſp. » 
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'5 1 V About ta years not; itſafell out, thark as brought 
eee 1 n I 
Spies held me in chace, that 1 wat berge ee wheel 

N Three or four miles about ? elſe had I, fir, 15 
alf an hour! ice, brought my report,. Sb. Cor. 
A law was made no longer face than the twentv- eighth of 
4 the Eight. { v1 4% ee Daw! Hite of Trel. 
How many ages / fin nce has Virgil Writ >. ofolfar Roſcommon. 
5 Six 2 prepoſitiun. After; 3 rechen ſworn ſome time pat 

to the time preſent. e * | 


COA 


* 


* 


wad. 8; RI 
He ſince the morning —. ſet out Ak hay! 1; Milton, 
If ſuch a majvariſe; I have a model by which he muy build 
a nobler poem than any extant ZAzce-therancients: 1 ce, 
Srncn! RE. adj ¶ finceras, Latin; fintere, French. a. Un- 

hurt; uninfured. 120 Furs; damingled. . Honett; 

; OE. uhr. 0 
6 ) He e 4 tough well choſen ſpear; 5 
Ti eib e body ſtood incere. 


4 f o 


(.) Pardon my tears, tis joy which bids 1 flow + 

A joy which never was ſincere till now ; | 

That which my conqueſt gave, I could not prize, 

Or 'twas imperfect till I aw your eyes. Dryden, 
The pleaſures of ſenſe beaſts taſte\/incere and pure always, 


without mixture or allay, without being diſtracted in the 8 
uit, or diſquieted in the uſe of them. Atrerbury. 


—— 


Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, in that being re- 


duced to aſhes, they are perfectly inf ipid, and in that there is 
no ſincere acid in any animal juice.  Arbuthnot on Alim. 
In Engliſh I would have all Galliciſms avoided, that our 
tongue may be ney! and that we may way to our own lan- 
guage Feltus on 3 
3.) ——— This top proud follow, | 
Whom from the flow of 'gall F name not, _— fit 2 
From fincere motions by intelligence | 
I do know to be corrupt. E) 109 "Shake. A. VIII. 
Nor troubled at theſe tidings from ers) 
Which your fizcereft care could not prevent; 2 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to paſs, a 
When firſt this tempter oroſs d the gul from: tall. > Milton. 
The more fincere you are, the better it will fare wich you at 
the great day of account. In the mean while, give us leave to 
be /incere too, in condemning. heartily what wes -heartfly diſap- 
prove. Waterland. 
Through the want of à ſincere intention of 1 God in 
all our actions, we fall into ſuch irregularities of life as, b 
the mar” means of my 'we we N hy: op to avoid. 
La-. 
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"gg 
— That you ty. 2 . N 


en. 


Does purpoſe honour to lng! keep 


the purſuit of tr — 
Sick“ nen zss. 
SINcERIT T. Fr. Honeſty of intefſtietd; Purity of mind. 
2. Freedom from hypocriſy. 


(3.) Jeſus Chriſt has purchaſed 1555 us Mikes of recondiliation, 
who will accept of fincerity;inſtead of perfecl ion; but then this 


7 4 nl. 


en our honeſt endeavours ls, do our utmoſt, Rog. 
(2.) In toy conſort ceaſe to fear a, foe Eons? 
* For thee ſhe feels ſinceriiy of woe. 77 Pape s Va. 


oY bon. n. V Latin.] A fold; 3 121. 0 
There were found a book and a letter, both erg in fine 
archment, and Lge in /ndons of linen. 
E. u. . ſinus, Latin.] A right ne, in Seed is 

Aa right line drawn from one end of an arch perpendicu- 


"larly upon the diameter dran from the other end of that 


arch; or it is half the chord of twiee the areh. Harris. 
1 Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of inci- 
| Enes, the EF of the angle of incidence of every ray, end. 
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Nature herſelf, though 
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"flexed; Spart,“ bee bee ee reſraction a 
conſtant; e 2 0 Oeynels Phil. Princ. 
Si rreune. . | pelthwht; {A curd, care, n! 
Bo ce which has Heverig wi without any bag ee 
necure is a benefice without cure of ane eons Ay 
00 ſimony nor uecune were known, + t 4 r 4 
| Nev would the bee work honey for the dr ans, iq 1) Garth. 
SLNEW. *. | . renpe, Saxon; fenexven, Dutch. x} 1. A 
benden; the ligament by which the joints are moved. 
5 5 Appiied to Whatever gives ee or compactneſs: 
as, 2 is the Snews of war. 4. uſc le or nerve. 
yy The torrent roar'd, and we did ATE 4 
| With uſty Ares, $130 D T0; 30 HOT] Shakeſp. val, 185 | 
The on fibres roſe, and fin IF Wie; fete 1549 
Black bloody drops diſtill'd upon the! ground * 
Mute and ama Ni my hair-with terror food or) | 
Fear ſhrunk my pmerws,; and congeal q my Blood. > Ih den. 
| A finexw cracked ſeldom. recovers its former ſtrength. che. 
(A.) Some other ine aus there are, from which that overplus 
| of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſme. 4 Hooker, 
Such diſcouraging of men in the ways of an active conformi- 
ty to the church's rules, cracks the inν⏑jmeu of government; for 
it weakens and damps the ſpirits of the obedient. South. 
In the principal figures of a picture the; painter is to employ 
the finews of his art ? for in Em conſiſts the principal beau- 
ties of his work. | 
(3.) The feeling pow 'r, which is life's root, 
Fw h ev'ry living part itſelf doth ſhed 
news, which extend from head to foot ; 
A like a net, all o'er the body ſpread, Dawiz:. 
Ti o SiUnew. v. a. (from the noun, 1 To a as by Mews. 
Not in uſe. Ut LEY 
—— Aſk the lady Bona kit thy queen ; ; 
S8o ſhalt thou ineo both theſe 70 s together. 
SIN EWE. adj. {from ner. ] t. Furniſhed with finews, 
2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 1 * 
4, ) Strong Ane d was the youth, and big of bone. D 
(2) He will the rather do it, when he ſees -- + 
Ourſelves well fineww'd to our defence. Shak. K. J. 


Sil NEWSHAUN K. adj... [fenew and ſbrunt.] A horſe is ſaid 
to be Srew/brunk when he has been over-ridden, and ſo 
_ Katigued that he becomes gaunt-bellied by a ſtiffneſs and 
„ of the two finews which. are under his belly. 
Farrier's Di#. 

917 NEW N. ad). [ Mi few. 1. Conſiſting of a ſinew; 
nervous, The nerves and 0057 are in poetry often con- 
founded, from nervus, Latin, which ſigniſies a ſinew. 


* 


2 
. 


56. K. VL. 


2. 
. Strong ; ; nervous; vigorous; forcible: ot: {1 
0) The /newyy: thread my beam . Tall: 
| Through every part 
Can tie thoſe parts, . make me one of all. Donne. 


( 2.) And for thy vigeur, bull-braring Milo his den yields 


bat. Treat. and Cre. 
Worthy fellovs, and like to prove 


Moſt finewy ſwordſmen. | Shakeſp. 
The northern people are large, fair-com lexioned, ſtrong, 
funny, and courageous. Hals Orig. of Mat. 
— Fainting as he reach'd the Wee a 
He dropt his ine v arms: * * kijees: no more 
Perform d their office. 9" 
817 NFUL, adj, in and fall, 1 T. Alien from God; not 
holy; unſanctified- 2. Wicked ; not obſervaht of reli. 
Sion contrary to religion! It is uſed both of ' md 
and things. ent 8 : 
x.) : Drive out the ſinful pair 
"Peony hallaw'd ground th' unhel f Milten, 
(z.) Thrice happy inan, faid then the Fatboy] grave, _ 
Whoſe ſtaggering ſteps thy ſteddy hand doth lead 
And ſhews the way his /izful ſoul to ace, 
Who better can the way to heaven areagd ? Fa. 
pure of ft Mought, e 
\ Wrought in her fo, that, clog, ſhe Weds 
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Pope' s Oayſ. 
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Queen, 
Milton. 


Dryd. Du Freſnoy.. "Y | 
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to religlous goodness. of har ore ban 4 T be the ſgring of thè king of Spain's heard. Bac an 
Ilan ſemt cou "= geh yboold Nl bat neither was /ged in the combuſtion, of, Pbzzton, nor 
To ſhew thee whwwthallicome! to fn poke bat e UN a overwhelme: by the inundation of , Deucaliop.,, fogon. 
To thee, and to thy offspring: good witk bad Ti 1 T hey leave a /ig-dhottom all apyoly'd., 
Expett to hear; ſupernal grace: een 5 = N With ltench and ſmoke... | Million ; Far. L oft. 
With frfiubreſs, of men. * "Milton. 1 ſinged the toes of an, ape through." A \ burning-glabs and he 
Pee viſnneſs, the general, fault of dex perſops, is equally to e would endure it after. Hur 9 
be avoided: for the folly and fyfubneG. \ * N Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem” 41 to paſs E | 
7 SING w. n. precorth L gasgi or Jong a 1 Cs icipl po paß, N A rolling fire along, e graf, Ros 
Jung. [rinzan, Saxon; ſiagia, WMadaier; finghen, Dutch. ] * 81 Ak. 2. /. [from ing.] One, tnat lings; FEY _ - 
1. To form the voice'to melody: to alfſeufale muſtcally. -" ay oleſlion or buſineſs. is to fing 4 
2. To utter ſweet ſoünds inarticul4; My. 3: To- make * * ie was like an a ſage , be eu. ped ties 
a . Sbal, Merry Mies Windſor. 
any Th 00 c bie lch ks. 2 1 e = u e men, iter and women fingers, and the oy hts 2. | 
Vs wh 10 1 ot men. 7 ccd. ii, 8. 
1 thy ON * mY 7 "F FEET: Isos the chief ſingen on my fringe inſtruments. ., Hab. iii. 
＋ . a 3 1 Mn 4 5 e on anti bat Cocbbirds amongſt finging birds are ever the better Hungers, 
Kees Ae if - why "1 SO [601 95 „„ becauſe they are more lively. Bacon Nat. H: ft. 
Th 25 ac att * Va rin wn * . 1 Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ſtan e.. ; 
Then thevifor ſuddef ng id 8. N 0 I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moaann 
An 4 ſome t 7 Gow In 4 * e 3y 15 0 King Lear Melt to compaſhon ; now my trait'rous 8 
They rather had belelg A-4061t þ des a « foo 1 NES vcr: eee to do e's uk 1 | v. nant 
Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, thaniſee; 81 5 — "a — dpi Pk "ay 5 ee 
Out tradeſmen. aging in their ſhops, and Sang Thoſe cheerful y e not why. {BF} 
e ee thay "Shah, Grid. They would make any haite to die. Waller. 
Then ſhall % trees S ae wood fin ſg. mate ke be eerof 4 with OO n 277 32 Ae bot mo 95 4 
a gert Sin 5 & 9 
[ L d. | . N . * . - 
Sos: 19 — 5 airy limbs in arts they exerciſe, pole go * S beende rege 1 . 2 and. maſter] Une: who | 
Some in heroick verſe divinely ng. 15 5 Hr. | * {0 8. oi I h 
(z.) The time of the finging of birds is come "Ol 2. e employed an itinerant fiugingmaſter to inſtruct them 
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regularities, as ſo many deviations from right re#foo,tnfinking 


(= "WW om thou ſhalt paintor I ſhall /#7.9) 51 2"qhol 165 # 
* to be only another Won for pemtur taten ,7 * 17 tbe 


( Inches; -caddiffes} cambricks, avm, by, 


FULLY; (adof from ful li. TN ene ne ſmgs them over as they were gods and rode. Ad bal. 
nat accordin g to the oruinande of God? 5 5 va NY A ee that waſtech us e N das, mirth, ſaying; Sing us 
All this from my remembrance! brutifiy Wrath! | one of the ſongs of! ibn. E091 da n H. vexxxvii. Zo 


 11=S5nfully pluckt, And not A mam of v Hoch bl 45H Ho could we to his ;godhead ſing/:. vlog 47H. e 
h Had {fs much grace to put it in wyr mind. 0  $hek© NIIL. voße Fefe d halſelujshe l FOXY e, enge en Milton. 
Phe humble and contanted man ea leg hi mielf, innbeently To S ARGE. D aut Fenzan, Saxon-: erg lun Ne * 10 
and: eaſily, while the - ambitious man attempts to. pleaſe others ſcorch; to burn flightly or ſyperfictaliyut>1c 1 
/infully and difficultly, and perhaps unſugrelsHully $60... Soath.* re They. bound the doctor, 
S1'NFULNESS, . % tram inf Alienauontrom God; þ! Whoſe beard they habe Aug d off with dan of Gov - bal. | 
_ neglect or violation of the W of religion 3 Lontrariety Drake, in the vauntingsſtile of a ſoldier, would Aan this en- 


15 7 bind 2 dan en 7 rightly 1 in the tunes of the'Pſalms. !'' Aaddiſon, Spectator. 
ou will ſooner bind a bird rom finging ug. rom 2 2 SINGLE. adi. 


of. '{ Jingulus, Latin.] 1. One; not double; 


join voices all ye birds; ©4156 64 Luo Rue not more than one. 2. Particular; individual. 3. Not 
That /inging up to heav'n's gate aſcend," E: 2 * 1} 'Milton, compounded. 4 Alone; having na companion; having 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 11 no aiiſtant, 5. Unmarried: 6. Not complicated; not 
And ging birds, in ſilver cages hung. 5 904 Ovid. Auplicated. 1775 Pure; uncorrupt „ not double minded ; 
Oh ! were I made, by ſome transforming po W- r 27 Gm; ple. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 8. That in which one 1s 
The captive birds that ſings within thy bo-w- r, opted to one. 
Then might my voice thy liſt' ning ears N 6 The. words are clear * — and their i. are of 
And I thoſe kiſſes he receives enjoy. * N hg ſignification without an: ambiguity, Dogs | South. 
(3.) A man may hear this ſhower ſing in the WOT | Shak. Some, were /ingle abts;. t ugh each complet: 
You leaden meſſengers,” + | e " But ev'ryat ſtood; ready to repeat. ... . 1 
Ely with falſe aim; Pre the fill moving air N Then Tbeſeus join d with bold Pirithous came, N 
That ſings with piercing; do not touch 4575 lord. 561%. _ Ing le concord! in 2 double name. 955 Dryden. 
We hear this fearful tem ſt. ng 2710 nap 3 Shak. . High Alba, THLISENF ot! mobs 
Ober his head the flying ſpear © 6 60 A lonely deſart, and an empty Aand, te he lon) 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force ein bee 1 rope. Shall ſcarce afford, for neetlful hours cFreft, ivr Off os 
(4. Bid her exalt her melancholy ve AA ſagle houſe to thei benighttd gueſt. fab, on It. 
And rais'd from earth, and ſav'd from p 8 Where the poeſy or oratory: ue a gl del is not ſuf- 
Of human hope by croſs event deſtroy d, «ficient to city a mind that has à true taſte ; nor can'we make 
Of uſeleſs wealth and greatneſs unenjoy d. Prior. the fulleſt i improvements of them without pio reviews 
To SING. 9.'4; 1. To relate or mention in poetry. 2. To JOU . r Nr Mind. 
8 to give praiſes to, in verſe. WEL 3 err har- (2.) As no ſnele man is Lord with a right of controuling the 
i in E | - opinions of all the feſt, ſo the workdihas no vile to demand the 
) A the pro rophets in their age the times 71 oi Fe whole time of any particular periong”! ai 30511 Pope. 3 
a Meſſiah ng. 48; "Mitten, If one nge word were to expreſs but a Smale idea, __ 5 
in; fing the man who Judah's. ſeeptre d 12710 © oi * r nothing elſe there would; be ſcarce any miſtake. Mattis. 15 


In that right hand which held the crook before. | 4 (3.) As imple ideas are oppoſed. to complex, and /ingle ideas 

Arms and the man Ing. Au. to compound, ſo propoſitions are diſtin iſhed; z the Engliſh 

Well might he Jing * day he . not * ; 2 tongue has ſome advantage above the learned languages, which 
And paint the glories be was ſure to wear. Smith, have no nſual word to dit — from * Waits. 
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4g ervint « 1 85 wall bat =" 1e ATE 
better fight, W gle haſt maintain d 8 (8) 
© Abs revolted EE the cauſe of truth, Ts Mtn 

His wiſdom fuch, * -- 
Three Kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear. | 


. Whiltt /imgle he ſtood forth. THO 
In ſweet "poſſeſſion of the fairy. place, * 
. and conſcious, to-myſelf 12 8 Wer 
Ot pleaſurks to t excluded world unkn know... den. | 
925 „ K bs Is the foigle man therefore bleſſed ? Fo 4. a8 A walled 
town is more 5:46. i than, a, han ſo is the forchead- of a 
married man more n than the bare brow of a batche- 
lor. e 
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— | Pygmalion. p 
| Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a _ 1 
80 fengle choſe to live, and ſhunn d to wed, 
'Well pies eas'd to. want aconfort of his bed. 
'0 
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(6.) To make flowers double. is, effected 2 often n 
tem into new earth; as, on the contrary, double flowers, b 
neglecting and not removing, prove ſingle. Bac. Nati Hift. 


(7:) ) The light of the 1 8 65 
gle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light. i 

(8.) He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms, - 

Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 

Shall kill the Gauliſh king in ige fighͤhlt. 

To S1'NGLE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To hate out 

from among others. 2. To ſequeſter; to ee i 3: 
To take alone. 4. To ſeparate. 

(..) Law him in the battle range about, 

And how he ſngled Clifford forth. 

Every man may have a peculiar ſavour, which, although not 
perceptible unto man, is yet ſenſible unto dogs, who hereby can 
Angle out their maſter in the dark. "Brown 

Do'ſt thou already firgle'me? I Wren 

Gyves and the mill had tam'd the. 

in, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 

Thy infant eyes, and with a nova thy. mother x fagle ov. 


500 f. 
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Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youtd 3 * 
Aik for his vows, but hope not for his tr uth. 


4 
ET - 
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Bylor. 


(2.) Vea ſimply, faith Baſil, and univerſally, whether it be 


in works of nature, or of voluntary choice, I fee not any thing 
done as it ſhould be, if it be wrought by an agent Aang ling itſelf 
from conſorts. 3 
(3. Many men there are, than whom nothing is more com- 
mendable when they are /x*1e4; and yet in ſociety with others, 
none lets fit to an wer the duties which are looked for at ther: - 
hands, Hooker. 
(4. ) Hardly they herd, which by good hunters fled are. 


Sin c LA. 1. / [from Aigle. Simplicity; ; lincerity ; 
_ honeſt plamnets. 


It is not the deepneſs. of their ba bullet, but the ith $4 


Hooker. 


go. "TIO their bulineſs with Aae 
Law. 
StNG LV. adv. from Jing le. ] 52 1. individually; particu- 
latly. 2. Only; by — 9 "> Without partners or 
_ allociates. 4. Honeſtly ; ſimply ; ſincerely. yr 
| (3); If the injured perlon be nos righted, every one 'of them 
is Gel guilty of the injuſtions and therefore bound to reftitu- 
e TE and entirely. . Taylor's: Rule of living holy. 
tend to the * of. human nature, and to make 
os I and perſonally. good, or tend, to the happineſs of 
Bde. Tillotf. Serm. 
(2. Look thee, us ſo; thou nel) honeſt man, 7 
Here take : the gods out of "0 miſery , 
Hare ſent thee * 70 Ache f. 1 Allens 
. 
s to encounter two advent'rous knights, - 


"At ombre Jingly to decide their doom. . \ Pope. 
SINGULAR. adj. i Jingulier, F rench ; 4. A n Taki, 1 
1. Single ; not complex ; not compound. 2. In gram- 


war.] Expreſiig only one ; not plural. z. Particular; 
pnexampled. 4. —_— . not common to 


of their belief which God accepteth, 
Men muſt be obliged to 
nefs of heart. 


#7 4 s 
1 


„„ 


_ 6s, Beds very eommendabſe to be age. in wt Welke 


is the eye : if thine eye be . 


Matt. vi. 22 


Dry d, * * 
See a. vi. | 


Mito Agon. | 


To SyNGULARIZE,.2,14, L Jiagularifrs Fr. dom Jongs- 


1 N 7 

0 pany 2 erjolel 99 e. Sonni t ate + i is n 
| u can uſed in a Lend of Sthpprotianion, 
eee rig Alone; chat of 


e 


1 


un bernechur delt, ibn 

der Twiple, yn or 
Watts. 

note 


ar Mm eelf it the Rrſt perſd pra 
has ſo various meanings, his 1 of the firit pi lural 
0. u greater hnſtadee 91 ert 5 
£1976 NY acts a Ay u Beben * d aon lit 
* wh. 'M have "eau ig range ns rhe effeft. 8 
Doubtleſs, if you are innocents your = ex AR, 
ve is not uur. Ten. Viele. 
1 Milton. 


His zeal 
"and 


„Mode ſeconded,” as glu unf raſh. 
c "ing 
> "BHT 1$wile and Jerry is not à ilparsgement but « pratle. 
co HY tec t aaa es 9221 7 tlon. 
- 114 0g1Y Theſe: bults bf >the em A nd eſſes dre all Fer 
50 and ſome of em cop Jogular 52 kind. 1 
$67. 3:0 gt! Heddifon. 
SIREULA(R TY. *. 1 rf DR? Fr. from ſingular.) 1. 
Some character or quality by Which one is AMtinzuilhed 
Fr 52 all, or from moſt others. 2. Any thin remark- - 
© able. Tt . curioſi: v, uncommon character or form. 3. 
kaun ar privilege or enen 4 Character or man- 
ners different from thoſe of others. 2776 20 10 
(.) Pliny addeth this ſingularity to that ſoil, that the ſecond 
year the very falling down of the ſeeds yieldeth corn. Kaleigb. 
(2. Vour gallery | 
Have we pes d through, not without much content 
In many /agulatitzes 5 but we faw not 
That wich my daughter came to look upon: 


a 


vp 
. 
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iN 
44 


whether; 
4 9 . is pq 
„ 1.) That den which 


is called a uguE, 14 
em und. 
(2.) If St. Paul's ſpehlefmg 
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138 Ne 74 
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nen is the greuteſt excelleney : to be Angular in any 


4 + 


11% 
12 
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The ſtatue of her mother. Shakeſts int, T. 
I took notice, of this little Figure. for the fagularity of the in- 
* ftrument: a 15 is not unlike a violin. Aadiſ. an Italy. 


(3.) St. Gregory, being himſelf a biſhop of Rome, and 
vriüng againſt the title of univerſal biſhop, faith, thus: None 
of all my redecefſors ever conſented to uſe this ungodly title ; 
= biſiop +" Rome, ever took upon him this name of 127 N 
7 90er. 

Wich ne. 'which is here abus unto the chure muſt 
be underſtood i i oppoſition to the legal Jorgularit 54 of the Jewiſh 
nation. „ end "Peattfon, 
(I.) The (pie of /ingularit in "ow ought to ive — Jo to 
1 0 Hboter 


e, 


tion o it. 91 
ee m " puts 3 it out of 2445, 


Eren 


ainſt 
e that 


it; but the concurrence. of others | is A taeit _appre obation 
| South, 


in which they concur." * 


To make ſingle. 


Si/NGULARLY. udv. [from ul Particularly ; j in a 
manner not common to others. 
I him, 
ans 


is P F 4 as © 


Solitude and "fogularity" can neither daunt nor dt 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe A diſgrace to be e 


Gap . *. i nt Latin, 1. A hgh. 
S1/wnsT ER, ac. ¶ finifter, Latin.] 1. Being 4 on ne left 
; left; not right; not dexter. It ſeems to be uſed 
with r on the ſecond ſyllable, at leaſt'1 in the pri- 
mitive, and on the'hAtin the gvrative ſenſe. Bad; 
verſe; corrupt; "deviating. from hon eſty unfair. 0 


per 
[ Siniftre, French] nlucky ; Inavſpi icious, ie t 
is here on the ſecond {x able. 15 iT F Pen 
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| Captain Sporio, with i cicatrice;/ an emblem of war, here Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks the draws. 
den dis Heiler cheek.. t ab abel that , dell. Sunk are her eyes, "and toothileſs are her jaws,  * Dryden. 


e Bua tib, crooked b Nature, bent, uas now Appears; (..) Our country a beneath che oke; 
More to the part 22 from me dum 4, +1 Milton, It — Kier de 22 e e 
„The | ſpleen is unjuſtiy introduced to invigorate the, feier Ils added to her wounds. FJ Shateſh, Mach. 
ſide, which, N would rather infirm and debilitate— They arraign'd ſhall jk nun 
_ 5 L Mar. Beneath thy ſentence... ans. 
In his ſniſfer hand, inſtead of ball. But if you this ambitious pray'r den, 5 
He plac'd a mighty mug of Rotant ale. . % D. hen let me fink beneath proud Arcite's amo: 
2.) Is it fo ſtrange a_matter to find'a good thing furthered And, I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms. Dryden. 
by ill men of a /niter. intent and purpoſe, whoſe * NN SERIES theſe fayings uk db tun into your ears. Luke, ix, 44. 
is not therefore a bridle to ſuch as fav our the ſame cauſe with a | Truth never fits inte theſe mens minds, nor gives any tine- 


P wh 
is 


« 


" better and ſincere meaning; 19% Hes Hooker. * ture to them. . Locke. 
1 The duke of Clarence was ſoon after by /inifer means made (.) Then down the precipice of time it goes, 2 IN 
| clean away. 42 1111... Sjenſer on Ireland. And ins in minutes which in agesroſe, ., _ Dryden. 

1 When are there more, unworthy. men choſen to offices, when This republick has been much more powerful than it is at 


is there more ſtrife and contention aboyt elections, or hen do preſent, as it is (till likelier to ſuł than increaſe in its domini- 


1 partial and finiten affections more utter themſelves, than when, an ons. 3: Addiſon on Italy, 
election is committed to many? -: Mhigie. Let not the fire fk or ſlacken, but increaſe. Mortimer. 


ile profeſſes to have received no fmifter meaſure from his judge, (9) Would'ſt thou have me „nt away 

but moſt willingly humbles himſelf to the determination of juſ- - In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, 8 
tic. R |; Shah, Meaf. for Meaſ. When ev'ry moment Cato's life's at ſtake? Addiſon's Cato. 

Thoſe may be accounted the left hands of courts ; perſons -* © (0. ) Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, | 

that are full of nimble and ſiniſler tricks and ſhifts, -whereby A fmking empire longer to ſuſtain, Dryden's Aneid. 
they pervert the plain courſes of courts, and bring juſtice into 7% SVE. v. 4. 1. To put under water; to diſable from 
„ oblique lines and labyrinths. ; da. Ef. © ſwimming. or floating. 2, To delve; to make by delving. 
4 © 'The juſt perſon has given the world an aſſurange, by the con- 3. To depreſs; © to degrade. 4. To plunge into de 
ſtant tenor of his practice, that he makes a conſcience of his wiys, Ar ion 5. 1 nns 15 15 2 * 
and that heſcorns to undermine another's nec. any ſofter diminiſh in quantity.” 7. To cruſh ; to overbear ; to 
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inferior arts. ©IR08 10 £16115 7; Soutb. | oY 3; | 

1 Nef (33) Tempt it again : that is thy act, or none: depreſs. 8. To diminiſh ; to degrade. 9. To make to 
What all the ſeveral ills that viſit earth, 154.301 62'7 decline 10, To ſuppreſs 3 to conceal ; to intervert. 
Brought forth by night, with a faifter birtbb, (1.) A ſmall flzet of Engliſh made an hoftile invaſion, or in- 
Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, © + curſion, upon their havens and roads, and fired, funk, and car- 


Tue ſword, nor ſurfeits, let thy fury do. Ben Jobnſ. ried away ten thouſand ton of their great ſhipping. Bacon. 
SI'NISTROUS: a. { finifer; Lat. ] Abſurd 5 perverſe; .+ (2.) At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields by 
7 wwolia.hiaddd :. in French 19rd; fSnking ditches two feet deep, and in the ſpace of ten years the 

Wer e L ditches are digged for iron ſince prod 
A ben of fool can do ns Harm, even by the” molt fee, . Fear EE ek, run unde 

and abſurd choice. kr. 1 op. + 5 b 

2 . e lake: when the water is at loweſt, they make within the bor- 

BE AAETRDVIL SG: akv.. Col eee Wo; Youu: ten- ders of it a little ſquare, incloſed within tour walls: in this 
tency to the left. 2. Perverſely ; abſurdly, 7 ſquare they /ink a pit, and dig for freeſtone 44575 

(I.) Many in their in fancy are ſiniſtrously diſpoſed, and divers _. Fry mietty king l 2 = SS en. 

continue all their life left-handed, and have but weak and im- I raiſe or nt, impriſon or 8 ; IP | 
perfect uſe of the right.  . - Brown's ug. Err. And life or death depends on my deeree. Prior. 

To SINK. v. 3. pret. 1 ſunk, anciently /ank ; part. 155 or Trifling painters or ſculptors beſtow infinite pains upon the 
ſunken. rencan, Saxon; ſenken, German.] 1, To fall moſt inſignificant parts of a figure, till they / the grandeur 

_ down through any medium; not to ſwim ; to go to the of the whole. | Pope's Eſa on Homer. 

bottom. 2. To fall gradually. 3. To enter or penetrate. (4. Heav'n bear witneſs, 
into any body. 4. To loſe height; to fall to 4 level. And if J have a conſcience, let it ak me, [bo | 
5. To loſe or want prominence. 6. To be overwhelmed Ev'n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. Shakeſp. 


? re bated dai '& I.,.) Theſe are fo far from raiſing mountains, that they over- 
or depreſſed. ' 7. To be received ; to be impreſſed. 8. turn and fling down ſome. before ſtanding, and ine 


** decline; to decreale ; to decay. 9. To fall into reſt . others, /izking them into the abyſs, . Woodaward 
or indolence. 10. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the (6.) When on the banks of an unlook'd-for ſtream f 
former'; to tend to . | „„ Vou ſunk the river with repeated draughts, 

1 As rich with prize, „ Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted ? Addiſan. 
As is the oozy bottom of the ſea It | 2 7.) That Hector was in certainty of death, and depreſſed 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. Shak, H. V. with the conſcience of an ill cauſe: if you will not grant the 
In with the river ſunt, and with it role, | flirſt of theſe will ut the ſpirit of a hero, you'll at leaſt allow 
Satan, involv'd in riſing miſt; then ſought _ the ſecond may. | 1295 12 Pope. 
Where to lie hid. Milton Par. Toft. (s.) They catch at all opportunities of ruining our trade; and 
He ſwims. or nds, or wades, or creeps, or flies. Milton. ſuling the figure which we make. Addiſon on the War. 
The pirate//zks with bis ill-gotten gains, 124 I mean not that we ſhould #4 our figure out of covetouſneſs, 
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And nothing to another's uſe remains. if F Dryden. and deny ourſelves the proper conveniences of our ſtation, only 
Suppoſing ſeveral in A tempeſt will rather periſh than work, that we ma lay up a ſuperfluous treaſure. Roger. 
would it not be madneſs in the reſt to chuſe to u together, ra 9. Thy cruel and unnatural luſt of power 
ther than do more than their ſhare 7 | , ber, ber on the War. las ſunk thy father more than all his years, . 
(. 2.) The arrow went out at his heart, and unk down im And made him wither ina green old age. Rowe. 
his chariot. TA ; | 2 Kings, IX. 24. Io labour for a fuxk corrupted ſtate. Dhyttletan. 
1.3.) David took a ſtone and ſlang it, and ſmote the Philiſ- (10.) If ſent with ready money to buy any thing, and you 
tine, that the ſtone ſun} into his forehead. , 1 Sam. xvii. 49. happen to be out of pocket, ſuł the money, and take up the goods 
IE 95 Mit) : p n vain N > heb ent. 18 by Sao Rules to Ser. 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his pa "Bp \ E RR N 12 Nn 
- He bounds o'er all, vie in em e SINK. 1. J. Lr nds: Saxon. ] Ba A 4 9 a jakes, 2. Any 
The Alps and Pyreneans fk before him. Adiſ. Cato. place where corruption is gathered. A 5 OE re 
| (5.) What were his marks A lean cheek, a blue eye | (J.) Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain d, 4 
% Sbaleſp. As you lite it. Whois the int o ih body. n Sbaleſp. Coriol. 


6 


, ſo in ſhort time their numbers increaſed. 
Gather more filth than any ini in town. 
TY home at Are 4% yi find the he fk, 


va Je 


ber father, 


od LESS. adj. [from bn] wats — 4 h 84} 
Led on, yet files, with deſire to knowoꝛ 1! 
What nearer might concern him. ; Milton. 
At that taſted fruit 110 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banquet, 2 
His courſe intended; elſe how had the world 
| Inhabited, though /inle/s, more than no- 
Avoided pinching cold, and ſcorching heat ? 

Infernal ghoſts, and helliſh funes round-: 
Environ'd thee ; ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome; ſhriek'd, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou... 

Satt' ſt unappal'd in calm and fiz/e/s peace. 

No thoughts like mine his Jinleſs foul profane, 
Obſervant of the right. Dryd. Ovid. 
Did God, indeed, inſiſt on a faleſe — unerring obſervance 

of all this multiplicity of duties; had the Chriſtian diſpenſation 

provided no remedy for our lapſes, we might cry out with Ba- 

laam, Alas | who AT. live, if God did this? Rogers. 

SUNLESSNESS.,#. . . from fee. * Exemption from 
fin. 

We may he leſs duties at his gracious deten to 
thoſe, the nleſſnaſt of whoſe condition will keep them from 


Boyle's Seraph. Love. 
1. One at enmity with . 
2. An offender; 


and gratitude. 


Si'nwER. 2. . {from in.] 
one not truly or ce, good. 
criminal. n 19 

( 1.) Let the boldeſt fu wer, take this one conſideration * 
with him, when he is going to ſin, that whether the fin he is 
about to act ever comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as ſoon as it 
is acted, it, quite turns the balance, puts his falvation upon the 
venture, and makes it ten to one odds againſt him. South. 

Never conſider yourſelves - as perſons that are to be ſeen, ad- 
mired, and courted by men; but as poor faners, that are to 
fave yourſelves from the vanities and follies of à miſerable world, 
by 83 devotion, and ſelf-denial. 0 x, 

| 8 's that which 1 is too weak to -J a faner, 5 Cary wa- 


ich ne er left man 1? th mir. ' ' Shakeſp. Timon. 
Over the guilty then the fury ſhakes 4 12 fl 
The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes, __ 
And the pale ſaner with her filters takes, | I Dryden. 
T hither, where /inners may have reſt I go, | 
Where flames refin d in breaſts ſeraphick glow, Pape. 
Whether the charmer „nner it or ſaint it, | | 
If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. Tae. 


SIN OFT E RING. 3. /, 

ſaorifice for ſin. 4 
The fleſh of the bullock thalt thou burn without the &: 

it is à _/in-offering. Ex. xxix. A 

SINor ER, or Sinople. 1. i. [terra pontica, Lat. F* A ſpecies 

of earth; ruddle. Ainſev. 

To SINUATE; v.a[ ſinus, Leun. To bend in and 


out. 
Another was very reed, ſomewhat leſs with the margin, 


ind more ſinuated. 
Six vA TION, Bo fo { from finuate. ! A bending: in and 
out. 47 
Tue human brain is, in proportion to the body, wack iter 
- than the brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, and 
fuller of anfractus, or fnuations. Hale Orig. of Mank. 


Sinuesbr u. 1. 6 Lend ee I > Be of. ce 
E r _ 


8 2 


TH 4 1 and . * An e or 


Ct $71 8 


# g þ 4 


Bad humours gather e 1 to one W 


air Cate 


Milton. | 


= 
# 4 
Malt 5 1 
N2HTOR, 


turning his vouch afements into. any thing but occaſions of j joy 


Woodwv. on Foffils. 


5 1 N 4 
8 1 R 1 


4. [ — Be em ge, Late Bending 
in and ou N * es! 

Try with what diſadrants 
born, "which i is 3 — 


or ih K 1 hien ie a line 


hol 913 


hat bee 


+ xt of. . 


N "Theſe, as 5 thet long* e ee, 
Streaking the ground with uf trace. Milt. Par. 2 
In the diſſect s of Horſes," in the clearer formous part of 


che liver,” 1 gall is uſually ſeated in 1 4 660 1 
diſcover an hollow, lo 74 - membranous ſubſtance. | 


VCS. . Latin. Yr; A bay of the ſeaz an opening 


| _ of the = 2. iy fold or openi | 
. 1,) Plato ſuppoſeth is Atlantis Ni v4 ſink all ante net 
, e that be true or no 1 do not think it impoſſible that 


ſome arins bf this 1 might have had ſueh an origi- 
nal. 1 $45 70 — 1 the Earth. 
To SIP. v. x pan, Birkin eben, Dutch?) 1. To 
drink by i final! draughts';-to take at one appo tion of the 
cup to the mouth no more than the mouth will contain. 
2. To driak in {mall quantities, 3. To drink out of. 
(.) Soft yielding minds to water fn Az 6 i 10 
And op with nymphs their elemental, © 100 N. 
(2.) Find out the peaceful e 35 
he hairy gown ka moſly cell, eel 8 10 5 
Where I may fit and nab rr uh 105 Fr 
3 ey'ry ſtar t that heay'n doth ſhew wy r 
And ev'ry herb that fips the dew, Milton. 
(3. ) Tbe winged nation o er the foreſt flies: 
Then ſtooping on the meads and leafy bowrs, 
They ſkim the floods and þ the 5 flow 5 
75 81r. n. To drink a mall quantity. 


1 She rais di it to her fiouth with fobet race ; Fus gi 
Then ſpping, offer d to the bates L Dryden An. 


3 3 * 


1 . 1. /.- (from. the verb.] A. Ml ene v. Mock 


as the mouth will hold. 
Her face o fre 


4 S177 


34S &+S ff S 


She 9 — tocach one hake Wi; A ale. 
9 - One / of 7. (oth . FP 

i} bathe the drooping f; iti 155 ke 1 
Err the 29 of ring | Fit? IN 56 Milton. 


Si no. n. 
through which liquors are conveyed. RE" 
Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of theſe drains de 
I ſee the rocky /phons ſtreteh'd immenſe 
The mighty reſervoirs of bar * chalk, 
Of Riff Compatited clay. 
SER. n. /, [from Ab.] OL tha 1 0 2 


SreppeET, . /, Ls Hibs fs 9 18777 n 
S818. 1. [ fires. Er. 9 ee 7 Sanity 3 ur, 
Lat.] 1. The word. 
title of a knight or baronet. This word was anciently ſo 
much held effentia}, that the Jews in their addreſſes ex- 
preſſed it in Hebrew characters. 3. It is ſometimes uſed 
for man. 4. A title given to the loln of bee, Which 
ge of our kings Fnighte@if'a fit of 7165 Fumour.“ * 
(10 — speak on, t, * 108 


of 18 4: 454) 1427 % 
'} 


1 dare your worſt objections: if I whats, i bas 41 
It is to dee a nobleman want manners. Hal. H. vir, 


But, firs, be ſudden in the execution: 


Withal obdurate; do noi let * Plead. blauef. R. Hl. 
Sir king, 
This man is better than the man Wan Sale. 


At a ban 2 the antbaſſador deſired . men taleliver 
them ſome entence:ar-parableg,that he might re- 
$ 12 which: they did : only one was ſilent, which 
the amballader perceiving, ſaid tot him, Sir, let it not diſpleaſe 
vou; why do not you ſay: ſomewhat that I may report? He an- 


fwered, Report to youy Land, chat there are that can hold their 


peace. | Bac. Apophthegms. 
(2.) we Horace Vere, bis, brother, he the rincaal in the 
* ys the prinia Spain, 


hecourt hne e fr | | . 


DD N 455 


„e Leder Vill be carried in n 
. Bacon. g 


vpn, 


'[oipur ; fpbo, Lat! een, EN 4 pipe 
* k Thom . 


of reſpett in compellation. 2. The 


i E Wa 18 
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3 t 5 1 


aN datt 


) He loſt his real 
a fir-loin which way phyla, 


\ Zr And th e [tro A Ei 1 


bi 2 (34 


is eee e eee ma B 80 by 


From ſide to life, renner ene . 
It would, be Webs 5 indeed, if a ſoit: which is, — 


bee to turn nene 2 ae be akle e, 
Sing EL Ei, ieee La . ber 91 
in Pocth. 2. It is pled in 2 U as, 


- the horſchad a good Are, hut a bad dam: 3. Inis acc 
in compoſition! a4 grand re, oe 5 re. br 


o 


of 14 He hut d wyquld have his, 77 * Nu. 

5 P And xaiſe his iſſue len beg Are. 70 Shakeſd. H. VI. 
15 virgin D mother fa „er enen 

e pow r of the moſt Mae's Pan. Loft, 


NA now I leaye the 1108 and just ſoppofts 55 


Tren 


f gf leg princes auch honeſt couptsz; 


fires, great} 3 say my fath teilte, W. bur 
* Salted their Soak wy MoH Ow,” * Frier. 
* ſhies, . 15 + 


Whether tits 1 175 1 
While thouſand grateful 
Or meets his ſpouſe's föfller eye, 
To SIRE. wv. a, To, heget 3 to roduce.. 
Wal EIN üngs ſire the WY 
20 1 1 963 


Co vards fachgx, o SHhaleſſe 
you: 21 A gc ehen Se men: oy. 


are. 
EN. . os yt: vid, 
and and PN them ; any wmiſchievous Shzicer. 
Oh, train me not, ha hog erm N RAR een Wes 
"a drown,me i in t tiger, 8 5 
Sing; „t thylelf, and I Will dtm! 
Spread o'er "the filver waves thy golden lau, « m enen 
And as a- bed I'll take thee, and there lie. Shateſp. 
SLRIYJASIS. . e, Torgizou ] An inflammation . the brain 8 


and its membrane, through an ee heat of the ſun. 


* 


ughts, arlle, Km 


„ 


Wale: Ane 57 - 145 27 11 


Rs. "he 4 C A8. J "The his r 4 


SIRO'GCO. 1, J. (Jralian,; ; amy the fouth- 


eaſt or Sy! rian Win >. 
Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent Winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noiſe, 
Sirocco and Libecc 10. 


SY! = * 
142 11 


Milton. 


San AER, 1. % [ fir, ba !- ee 4 oe 


reproach and inſult, _. TOI I 
Go, firrah, to my, cell; 1. „ 
Take with you your companions : EY you look 2 
To have ty pardon, trim you bam . aeg e 
Wand Bale no room lor fuith, troth, or honeſty in this 
e V Fhateſp. en. IV. 
It runs in the blood: af your whale race, "OW to hate our 
family. | * 
Guess haw the goddeſs, e hen ſan, 5 
Come hithen, , firr ab 5 , ng, 85 gone A 115 Prior. 
Sor. 15 1. / 7 Þ er e boil. 
Suns, { ed with. ſugar r: Tala 1 
Shall I, whoſe ears her maurnful e did d ſeize, | 
Her words in fray aber fwenteſt, > 71 
Not poppy, nor r mandragora, [Pe en — 
Nor all the . 7 of: the world 4 16 
15 xvi Jhall ever med'cine thee: to thatiſweet 8 eg 
Rr gd at 8 164” 19191 WIR Orkelle. 
And ſirſt behold this core jal j -iagohive, cp 1; 4 OA , 1:4 107, 
ut flames andidances/ini his —— ara! ol 
Mich ſpixits of Balm, and fragrant. yrops miut-. © Milon. 
Mr expreſſed juices: contain the ttue eſſential Lalt- of the 
ch they he chte into the onions of a fr uy and 
Rin a coo lace, t ential . t * oot upon 
the ſides. of * veſſels. |  Artauthuot. 


Sebrrp. adj. {from fra} hee, like amp bee w- 
ed with ſweets. 


K 114 Fi 


14 206 1 


"Pg ifs "Re 1 12 ; 


ood, of tear, 2 5 


7 gu ne law. 1. J. A huſbaad or- wife's ſiſter. 


F N 2 * LET Co 2 
* 1 T4 


r 


ves ven Mere a hof fall, 1 
Well lick the 5 = ney I 
x s 


* | "And tell the — "ha their" 8 „ gen. 
fru Reſemblin 


9 


L mou ald bein remitter of your g race. 
Ss Kix. 1. f. leblorit, Lat.] A bird; a geen gta 
S1'STER. = 2 0 rneopteps, A „ ⁊uſffer, Dutch,]: 1. 
A woman born of the ſame parents; corxelative to bro- 
ther. 2. Woman. of the fame: ub a chriſtian. One 
of the ſame, nature; human bei 3. A ſemale of the 
ſame kind. 4. One of che ſame one n ſame 
condition. Fat e e 
(1.) Her /fer began to ſeold, © "Shak. eee 3 
I have ſaid to e e nt. facher; to the worm, 
thou art my mother and | Job, xvii. 14. 
* If a brother or Mer be naked, and deſtitute of food, 
0 you ſay unto — Pepert in peace, be you warmed and 
filled: notwithſtanding you give them not tloſe things which 
are needful to the- body, What doth it profit? Ja. 1 in 15. 
8 r chit; the ery" wn 
And bade thens-{peak to him, Sasch Macbeth, 
| (4-) ) The women, : who dis te 5 the laws, 
Than let a /fer-plaintiff loſe the cauſe, 
As judges on the bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to brothers of the bar, 
Cry'd one and all, the 89 ſhould have right: 


And to the grandame ag, adjudg'd the knight, Dryden. 
0 [There greu two lives f, cloſelt & the grove, | 2718 
With roots entwin'd, and branches inter wove; NR 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil&-/ * 
With er- fruits; one fertile, one was wild! | Pope. 


Thy er in law is gone back unto her people: return thou 
after thy er in laguu. Ruth, i. 1 5. 
$1'sTEAHOOD. 2. . from en.] 1. The office or duty 
of a ſiſter. 2. A ſet of ſiſters. 3. A numberof women 
of the:ſame order- 13 fo W eie 1 
21 ni She abhorr d | 
Hier proper blood, and left to do the part 
Of. fler bod, to do: that of We. 
SONS «(3 0 I ſpeak, fl got 
| Withig a more ſtrict; Cefn | | 
Upon the er hood, the votariſts of Saint Clare. Sbaleſp. 
A woman who flouriſhes-in her innocence, amidſt that ſpite 
and rancour which prevails among her exaſperated. {terbood, ap- 
pears more amĩable. Aadiſanſs Frech. 


* CI Us, . 
$ 3 
- 


Dan 


© SU'STERUY} ad. [from 2 | Bikes ſiſter; e 2 


ſiſter. | 
——— After much debatement, oy 
My /jfterly remorſe confutes mine bouour, | $4 
And 1 did yield to bim. Sbaleſp. 
To Str. v. u. preterite, Iſat. | tan, Gothick ;, rirran, 
. ſerten, Duteh.] 1. To reſt ugon the buttocks. 2. 
Tai 3. To be in a ſtate of reſt, or iĩdleneſs. 

e in any local poſition. 5. To reſt as a weight * 
2 bs. To ſeitle ; to abide. 7, To.brogd .; to in- 
eubate. 8 To be adj uſted ; ; to be with reſpect; to-funeſs 
or unfitneſe, decorum or indecorum 9. To be 
placed in order to be painted. 10. Tobe in any ſituati- 
on or condition. 11. To be ſettled, as an aſſembly of a 
publick or authoritative kind; to hold a ſeſſion; as, the 
parlia mers ſits i the laſt general council ſate at Tnent 12. 
Po be placed at the table. 13. To exerciſe authority. 

14 To he in any ſolemn-aflianbly as a member. vg.” 
To SiT down, Down is little more than emphatical; 16. 
75 8 deaun To begin aſiege. 17. 7 Srvr down, To 
reſt; to ceaſe as ſatisfied. 18. To 8er down. To ſet- 
tle; To-fix abode. 19. 7% Sit vat; To be without 

engagement or employment. 20. To Str up. To rife 
rom lying to ſittins. 21. To 811 We To watch; not 
to go to bed. 


* : 
* 
; t 
. 0 
8 F 
” * 9 2 I * 
a 8 1 4 x a 


: . a . 7 
TL * F * 
—— 
: * * . 
- : b 4 
at © 1 0.5 of , 

* * 

8 * 

þ * 


n "Luke, xvii. 7 


4. be- = Mgt o May's Virgil. ef doaun to our meal, we need not ſuſpeR the intru- 
.  Aloft.in-awful ftlate RENT os] _ fron of armed uninvited gueſts. © © Decay of Fiety. 
Phe godlikeheraſat inte | (16.) Nor would the enemy have ſutt dotun before it, 2 
On his imperial throne,  _ Dryden. bad done their buſineſs in all other places. _ _ Clarend. 
.) All new faſhions be pleaſant to me, . „ ( 17.) Here we cannot ir down, hut ſtill proceed in our ſearch, 
Iwill have them whether I thrive or thee, and look higher for à ſupport. e. 
Now Lam a friſker, all men on me lock, (18.) From beſides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and Getes 
What ſhould I do but /t cock on the hoop?ꝰ fab b e. en n. 
What do L care if all the world me fail, | (19.) They are glad, rather than '/# out, to play very ſmall 
I 4, will have a garment reach to my tail. Bourd. game, and to make uſe of arguments, ſuch as will not prove a 
. (++) Shall your brethren go to war, and ſhall ye /# here? bare „ ee ad © Biſhop Sander), Tudgm. 
| SID OT Sia een uy Numb, (20.) He that was dead ſat wp, and began to ſpeak. 
Why /t we here each other viewing idly ?. | Milton. 1 F N ule, Mi. 
4. I ſhould be itil] | py (21,) —— Be courtly, 1 | 
Plucking the graſs to know. where /its the wind : And entertain, andfeaſt, t up, and revel; 
Peering in maps for ports. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. Call all the great, the fair and ſpirited dames Eh 
fore | Thoſe e | Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion .. EIT 
Appointed to /# there had left their charge. Milton. Of freedom. eres $4. Ben. Jobnſon. 
*he ſhips are ready, and the wind /its Eur. A. Philips. Some /it up late at winter-fires, and fit 
5.) Your brother's. death /its at your heart. png: 2 * eee : May. 
When God lets looſe upon us a ſickneſs, if we fear to die, Moſt children ſhorten that time by. ting up with the compa · 
then the calamity ts heavy on us. 3 Taylor, ny at night. N | | | en mute, 
To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only galls our ſores, Te 81. v. a. 1. To A lee ſeat upon. 2. [When 
the reciprocal pronoun follows it, it ſeems to be an active 


and makes the burden that is upon us ſt more uncaſy. Tillotſ. 
Fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind. 
And horrour, heavy ſat on every mind. Dryden. 
Our whole endeayours are intent to get rid of the preſent 
evil, as the firſt neceſſary condition to our happineſs... Nothing, 
as we paſſionately think, can equal the uneaſineſs that fits fo 


heayy on us. : | IP Locke. 
(6.) That this new comer ſhame, | TK 
Milton. 


There t not and reproach, us. 
When Thetis bluth'd, in purple not her own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown ; 
A ſudden ſilence ſate upon the ſea, 
And ſweeping oars, with ſtruggling, urg'd their „ 
He to the void advanc'd his pace, 
Pale horrour ſat on each Arcadian face. Dryden. 
(>) As the partridge /itteth en eggs, and hatcheth them not, 
ſo he that getteth riches not by right, ſhall leave them in the 
midſt of his days. 455 Fer. xvil. 11. 
Tbe egg laid and ſever'd from the bedy of the hen, hath no 
more nouriſhment. from the hen; but only a quickening heat 
when ſhe /itteth. Bac. Nat. Hift. 
She miſtakes a piece of chalk fon an egg; and /#s upon it in 
the ſame manner. ä | 
| (8.) This new and gorgeous garment, majeſty, 
Sits not ſo eaſy on ihe as you think. | 
——— Hcay'op' knows, 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways 
I met this crown; and I myſelf know. well, 
Ho troubleſome it ſate upon my head.; 
Too thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. 


Sbaleſp. 


eyes of all men, /# well upon you. Locke. 
(9, ) One is under no more abligation to extol every thing he 


SiTe."n, / [tat, Lat.] 1. 


Addiſon. 


_. nothing. ſingular, but What is in any 


Shak. 
Your preferring that to all other conſiderations does, in the: 
: | 

S1/TFASPT. . fc ¶ it and faft:) A hard knob 


verb.] 
ſine ſs. 
(1.) Hardly the muſe can /? the head - ſtrong horſe, 
Nor would ſhe, if ſhe could, check his impetuous force. 
| | | Prior. 
2.) The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs throuę | 
Wha perils pat? wt croſſes roy: enn 
Would ſhut the book, and /# hm down and die. Shakefp. 
He came to viſit us, and calling for a chair, ſat him 


To place on a feat. 3. To be ſettled to do bu- 


down, and we fat down with him. Bacon, 
—— os fenc'd, | ; 

But not at reſt or eaſe of mind, | 
They ſat them down to weep. Milton. 


(3.) The court was ut before fir Roger came, but the juſtices 
made room for the old knight at the head of them. Addiſon, 
Situation; local- poſition, 
2. It is. taken by Thom/en. for: poſture,, or ſituation of a 
thing with reſpect to itſelf ; but improperly. 
(.) The city ſelf he-ſtrongly fortifies, . 
Three ſides by ite it well;defenced has. Fairfax, 
Mznifold ſtreams: af goodly navigable rivers, as ſo many 
chains, environed the ſume fte and temple. Bacon. 
If we conſider the heart in its em 7 Re we ſhalſ find 
le Tis only the 
fte and poſture of their ſeveral parts that give it the form and 


functions of a heart. E 13-2 Bentley. 
Before my view appear' d a ſtructure fair, | 
Its te uncertain if on earth or air. | 


Poe. 
(2.) And leaves the ſemblance of a lover fix d F 
In melancholy /te, with head declin'd, ve 48 
And love- dejected eyes. Thomſon's ring. 
growing un- 


a — ary Spe ne than a painter is to make eve - der the: ſadd le.. Farr. Die. - 
ry face that //fs to him handſome. Pu 1... ., Garth. Sir. adv. Ne, Sax. © Since ;. ſeeing that ObBſo- 
(10.) As a farmer cannot huſband his ground. fo well, if he | jars. lr vu b . | 


ft at a great rent; ſo the merchant. cannot drive his trade fo 
well, if he / at great uſury. pd NE Bacon, 
Suppoſe all the church lands were thrown up to the laity ; 
would the tenants ft eaſier in their rents than now? Si. 
(Az.) Whether is greater he that ſteth at meat, or he that 
ſerver? | * Tue, xxii. 27. 


(g.) The judgment nell. ft, and take away his dominion, g, 


W Daniel. 
Aſſes are ye that /i# in judgment. Juden v. 10. 
1 Bade! 2 Dif” or wee * SE 
The Perſian in Echatan at.... fen. 
One council fts upon life and death, the other is for taxes, 
and a: third: forthe diſtributions of juſtice. Audiſ. 


$3; Aſſert, ye fair Ones, who in judgment /t, F 
Vour ancient empire over love and wit. 
64.) Three hundred andi twenty men ſat in . 
AS ; | 4 1 Macs 


# 
y * 


be intombed. 5 


Niobe And then grace us in the diſgrace of death: 


What ceremony of odours uſed about the bodies of the dead ! 
after which cuſtom notwithſtanding; ſib it was their cuſtom, 
our Lord was contented that luis own moſt precious blood ſhould: 


I thank you for this proſit; and from henſgee 
Fl love no friend, /h love breeds ſuch offence," © Shateſþ.. 
THE, 1. / lyide; Saxon. This word is very variouſly 
written by authors: Thave choſen the orthography. Which 


is at once moſt ſimple and moſt agreeable to etymology.] 


The inſtrument of mowing ; a erboked blade joined at 


right angles tö a long pole. 


Let fame, that all hunt after in their Iixes, 
Live regiſtred upon our. brazen tombs; _ 


When, ſpight of cormorant devouring time, © 
Th' endeavour of this preſent breath may buy +. 


oo 


* * as 1% 2 * 5. LE 1 * 
1 is 4 4 # 3 3 * 


1 * b 
ger. 
_— Ll | 
-* 


5 1 1 
T hat honour which ſhall "ate his Joth's hee edge Ky > 


And make us heirs of all eternity, , Shakeſd. 


Tune is commonly drawn upon tombs, in and other 
places, an old man, bald, winged, with a the, and an hour- 
glaſs,” | Peacham on Drawing. 
There rude impetuous rage does ſtorm and fret; 

bes And there, as maſter of this murd' ring brood, , 

. © Swinging a huge ſcithe, ſands impartial death, 


With endleſs buſineſs almoſt out of breath, : Craft — 
While the milk-maid ſingeth blithe, y . 
And the mower whets his [cithe, Milton. 


Ihe brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
hut uſeleſs lances into ſyithes ſhall bend, RO 
And the-broad faulchion in a plough-ſhare end. Pope. 


x: + 276 — d o'er their ſeats the form of Time was found, 
s ſcythe revers d, and both his pinions bound. Pope. 


But, Stella, ay, what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer young ? 
| That Time fits with his /ythe to mow 
Where erſt ſat Cupid with his bow, 
SiTHE. 2. /, Time. Obſolete. 
The fooliſh man thereat woxe wond'rous blith, - 
And humbly thanked him a thouſand ##h. * Spenſer. 
SI'THENCE, adv. [Now contracted dne. See SIN ck.) 
Since; in latter times. 
This over- running and waſtin 
ning of all the other evils which /rhence have afflicted that land. 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Spenſer. _ 
. One that firs 


Faust. 


S1/THNEgSS. adv, Since. 
d1'TTER. #, J. [from ,t. 
that broods, 
(1.) The Turks are great fitters, = ſeldom walk; whereby 
they ſweat leſs, and need bathing more. Bacon. 
(2+) The oldeſt hens are reckoned the beſt: ſtters; and the 
youngeſt the belt layers. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
S1'TTING, . , {from it.] 1. The poſture of fitting on 
a feat. 2. The act of reſting on a feat, 
which one exhibits himſelf to a painter. 4. A meeting 
of an aſſembly. 5. A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. 
6. A time for "wh one fits, as at play, or work, or a 
. viſit. 7. Incubation. 
(2.) Thou knoweſt my down fring and mine up riſing. 
Pſalms. 
(.) Few good pictures have deen finiſhed at one ſting; nei- 
ther 2 A good play Free at a heat. 
write you down; 
The which Hall point you forth at every fitting, 
What you muſt ſay. » Shakeſp. 
[ wiſh it may be at that fitting concluded, unleſs the neceſſity 
of the time preſs it. Bacon. 


ay In the ern ciog of any one of St. Paul's r 55 


read wn all through at one /iting. Loc 
What more than madneſs reigns, 8 
| 23 one thort fitting many hundred drains, 
And not enough is left him to ſupply ' | 
Board- wages, or a footman's livery. Dryden, 
(7.) Whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes 
his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough, and amuſes her with his 
ſongs during the whole time of her ſtting. Addi ſon. 
* Si!TuaTE. part. adj. you fitus, Lat.] 1. Placed with 
rene? to any thing el 2. Placed ; conſiſting. 

1.) He was reſolved to chuſe a war, rather than to have Bre- 
tagne carried by France, being fo great and opulent a duchy, 
and /tuate fo opportunely to annoy England. Bacon. 

Within a trading town they long abide, + 

Full fairly ſituate on a haven's fide. = Dryden's Nun's Prieft 
The eye 0 a part ſo artificially compoſed, and commodiouſly 


bar, as nothing can be contrived beider for uſe, ornament, or SIXT. Hai. [ rixxiʒ, Sax.] Six times ten. 


1 Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) Earth hath this variety from heay* n, 

Of pleaſure /tuare in hill and dale. Milton's Par. Loft 

Sirus ion. 2. /. {from ſituate ; ſituation, Fr.] 1. Lo- 

cal reſpect; poſition. 2. Condition ; ſtate. 3. Tem- 


of the realm Was the begin- 


2. A bird 


3. A time at 


Dryden. 


$12 


41. Prince Colbrinthesn ce 6 — 7 
Ho with many beautiful —— "0 xa 
(.) Though this is a ſfxat/or of the f eaſe and tran- 

quillit iy in human life, yet this is by no Wr fit to be the ſub- 
A of all men's os. to God. Nager Sermons. 
Six. adj. [ fix, Fr.] Twice three: one more than five, 
No incident in the 2 or play but muſt carry on the main 
deſign; all things elſe are like fir aa to the 
Nature can do her work with five. © Ak 
That of fix hath many reſpects in it, not "ne for the Baya of 
the creation, but its natural DOME r as being a perfect 
number. "Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Six and ſeven. To be at 7 fix and ſeven, is to be in a 
ſtate of diſorder and confuſion. A ludierous of; - pmpony 
that has been Jong in uſe. ** * 
— All is uneven, pl 5 TIT; 
And every thing is left at fix and ſeven. - 


's ble 


In 15838, there fat in the ſee of Rome a fierce- 1 


friar, that would ſet all at /ix and ſeven, or at "fix and five, 1 


you allude to his name. Bacon. 

What blinder bargain ere was driv'n, ALF 
Or wager laid af fix and ſe n.  Hudibras. 
John once turned his mother out of doors, to his great for- 

row; for his affairs went on at fixes and ſeyens,. _Arbuthnot. 

The goddeſs would no longer wait; 

But raibng from her chair of ſtate, 
Left all below at fix and ſeven, | 
Harneſs'd her doves and flew to heav'n. Swift. 


S1'XPENCE. 2. / | fix E A coin; halt a ſhil- 
in | 
S Where have you left the money that I gave vou; 
Oh AM ence that J had. | Sbaleſp. 
The wiſeſt man might bluſh, | 
If D— lov'd fixperce more than he. 185 Poe. 
Sixsco'neg. adj. | ſix and ſcore.| Six times twenty, 
$7xſcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds thereof within 
this laſt fixſcore years, much more than the Ottomans. Bacon. 
SIXTEEN. adj, [rix&yne, Saxon.}] Six and ten. 


It returned the voice thirteen times; and I have heard of 


others that it would return xteen times. Bacon. 


If men lived but twenty years, we ſhould be ſatisfied if they 


died about fxteen or eighteen. 
SUXTEENTH. adj. [rixrec xa, Sax.] 
tenth ; the ordinal of fixteen. 
The firſt lot came forth to Jehoiarib, * fixtrenth to Immer, 
1 Chron. xxiv. 14. 


Taylor. 


Sixru. adj, [p1xra, Sax.] The firſt after the fifth; * 


ordinal of ſix. 
Vou are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take 
A /xth, letting them thrive again. Sheie. 
There ſucceeded to the kingdom of Englard James the Sixth, 


then king of Scotland. Ws 
Six TH. . [from the n 


A ſixth part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable ſeat for ratio- 
nal creatures, and five ſths of the whole globe would have 
been rendered uſeleſs. bene Pbilgſ. Princip. 

SX TEHIL v. adv, [from fix.] In the fixth place. 


Sixthly, lving creatures have, more EN of organs than | 


plants. | Bacon. 

S1UXTIETH. adj. [plxteOzoYa, Sax. 1 The tenth lix times 
repeated; the ordinal of ſixty. ©: 

Tet the appearing circle of the fire be three foot diameter, and 


the time of one entire circulation of it the /ixtieth part of a mi- 


nute, in a whole day there will be but 86400 ſuch parts. 
Dighy on the Bodies, 


When the boats were come within /axty : of the the pillar 
they found themſelves all bound, and s 


3 
of years 7 times 9. or the year 63, is conceived to carry with 
Brun Vulg, Err. 


it . the moſt coniiderable fatality. 


porary ſtate ; ; e eee Uled of e in 4 228 8123. n. /. [perhaps rather c. from inciſa, Latin; or 


matick ſcene. 


_ ae, Iren 10 1. Bulk; 9 of ker. 


Alen, Tay, 


the hand, when 
Dry .. 


The fixth Ws the 
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"Lad comparative eee 2. [ Afi, old French. 1 
A ſettled quantity. In the quoted paſſage it ſeems to 
3 the allowance of the table: whence they ſay a 
at Cambridge. 3. Figurative bulk; condition. 
4: LS /e, Italian. Any viſcous or Etutinons ſubſtance. 
x.) I ever verified 55 friends | | 

Wich all the fize that vet . 
x Would without laphng ſu Sbaleſp. cle 

If any decayed ſhip be * made, it is more fit to make her a 
Fa leſs than bigger. Raleigh, 

The diſtance judg'd the ſhot of ev ry as, | 
The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires. . 1 


Obje s near our vie w are thought e than thoſe of a larger 
= Ze) that are more remote. 10 Locte. 
The martial! goddeſs, F nifeg 2 
Like 3 Telemachus, in voice and Agne, 
With ſpeed divine, from ſtreet to ſtreet ſhe flies. Pope. 


(2.) Tis not in thee 
1 cut off m train, to ſcant m e 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 


Against my coming in. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
G.) This agrees too in the contempt of men of a leſs /ze 
and quality; L' Eftrange. 


1 oy do not conſider the difference between elaborate diſcour- 
* ſes, delivered to princes or parliaments, and a plain ſermon, for 
the middling or lower ze of people, - Swift. 


To 51zE. v. a, [ from the noun. ] 1. To adjuſt, or 
arrange according to ſize, 2. [From affiſe.] To ſettle ; 
to fix. 3. To cover with glutinous matter; to beſmear 
with ſize, 

(1.) The foxes weigh the geeſe they carry, 
And ere they venture on a ſtream, - 
Know how to /ize themſelves and them. Hudibras. 
Two troops ſo match'd were never to be found, 
Such bodies built for ſtrength, of equal age, 
In ſtature ſiz'd. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
(2.) There was a ſtatute for diſperſing the ſtandard of the ex- 
chequer throughout Eogland 3 z thereby to i weights and mea- 
ſures. Bacon's Henry VII. 
SIZE D. adj. | from ſize. ] Having a particular magni- 
tude. 
What my love is, proof hath made you know, | 
And as my love is //z'd, my fear is fo. Shakeſp. 
++ Flint will be a great horſe to a Welſhman, which is but a 
ſmall one to a Fleming; having, from the different breed of 
their countries, taken ſeveral ;zed ideas, to Which they compare 
their great and their little. Locke. 

S1'ZEABLE., 4d. (from xe. ] Reaſonably bulky ; of Ju 
proportion to others. 

He ſhould be purged, Feated, vomited, and ſtarved, til he 
come to a e ebe bulk. | Arbuthnot. 

Si'zer, or Serwiter. n. ſ. A certain rank of ſtudents in the 
univerſities. 

| They make a ſcramble for degree: 
Maſters of all forts and of all ages, 


| Keepers, lub. Heri, lackeys, pages. "Biſhop curbet. 
| SU'ZERS. 1. J. See SCISSARS. t e 8 
A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and — mk Yak 
An apron for /izers for head and for taille. 7 uſer, 


- S/z1ness. 3. / [from y.] Glutinouſneſs ; viſcoſity. 


In rheumatiſms, the ie paſſes off thick contents in the 
urine, or glutinous ſweats, 3 on the Humours. 
Cold is capable of producing a Sixineſs and viſcoſity in the 


blood. Arbutbnot. 
812 x. adj. [from ſixe.] Viſcous ; ; glutinous. : 

The blood is /zy, the alkaleſcent ſalts in the ſerum producing 
coriaceous concretions. . Arbuthiſyt on Diet. 
SkA'DDLE. n./. | reeaðnirre, Saxon; ſcath is harm; thence 


ſcathle, ſcadale.] Hurt; damage. | Di#. 


 Ska'DDons, 2. . The embryos of bees. Bailey. 


SKAl'NSMATE. 2. /. [I ſuppoſe from ſtain, or ſtean, a knife, 
and mate.) A meſſmate. It is reaiartavie that mes, 
Duveds. is a knife, | 
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| Scurvy knave, r am none of rern / 25 
l am none of his ſtainſmates. og. Romeo and 7 
SR ATE. A. /, [ rceavva, Saxon. ] 1. A flat ſeafiſh. 2. A 
ſort of ſhoe armed with iron, for laing on the ice. | 
(2.) — 3 ſweep N ee 
On founding ſtates a thouſand different wane s | 


In circling poiſe ſwift as the winds. een. | 


SKEAN. u. / { Iriſh and Erſe ; pagene, Saxon. 3] A ſhort 
ſword ; a knife. 
Any diſpoſed to do miſchief, may under his mantle oily 


carry his — piece, r piſtol, to be always ready. Spenſ. | 
4 


The Iriſh did not fail in courage or fierceneſs, but being on 
armed with darts and eines, it was rather an execution than a 
fight upon them. 


Sbg. . J A wild plum. io 
Skxe'Goer,' 2. J. Little ſalmons called heggers, are bred of 
ſuch ſick ſalmon that might not go to the ſea, and though 


they abound, yet never thrive to any bigneſs. 
Walton's Angler. 
Sreww. x. ſ. [eſcaigne, French.) A knot of thread or 1 


wound and doubled. 
Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle immaterial ſtein of 


Hley'd blk, thou taſſel of a prodig ed aaa Sale. 


Our ftile ſhould be like a ſtein of ſilk, to be found by the right 
thread, not ravell'd or perp exed, Then all is a knot, a heap. 
Ben. Johnſon. 
Beſides, ſo lazy a brain as mine is, grows ſoon weary when it 
has ſo entangled a ſtein as this to unwind. Digby. 
Skxe'LETON. 7. . ena, e, Greek, ] 
The bones of the body preſerved . as much as can 
be in their natural fituation, Puincy. 2. The compages 
of the principal parts, Shes 
(1.) When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four corners of the ſky ; 
When finews o'er the ſkeletons are ſpread, 2 
Thoſe cloth d with fleſh, and life inſpires the dead. Dryden. 


Though the patient may from other cauſes be exceedi ngly | 


emaciated, and appear as a ghaſtly ſkeleton, covered only wit 
dry ſkin, yet nothing but the ruin and deftruftion of the Jungs 
denominates a conſumption. Blackmore. 
I thought to meet, as late as Heav'n might grant, 
A feeleton, ferocious, tall and gaunt, 5 
Whoſe looſe teeth in their nated ſockets ſhook, = 
And grinn'd terrific, a Sardonian look. . Harte, 


(2.) The great ſtructure itſelf; and its great integrals, the 


heavenly and elementary bodies, are framed in ſuch a polition 
and fituation, the great ſteleton of the world. Hale, 
The ſchemes of any of the arts or ſciences may be analyzed 


in a ſort of freleton, 22 5 upon tables, with the various 


dependencies of their ſeveral par Watts. 
Seck hn. . Helm, Germ. * A villain; a ſcoundrel. 


Skinner. 


Scr. . 64 [7cepÞen, lower Saxon, to draw) 1. Step is 


a ſort of baſket, narrow at the bottom, and wide at the 
top to fetch corn in. 2. In Scotland, the repoſitories 
where the bees lay their hone 0. is ſtill called ſeep. 


Tuſſer. 


Sxe/eTICE. n. . | oxenlincs, Greek ; ; Jeeptigue, French. ] 


One who doubts, or pretends to doubt of every thin | 
Bring the cauſe unto the bar; whoſe authority none 1 diſ- 


claim, and leaſt of all thoſe 2 in religion. Dec. of P. 


Nature 8 exicndad face, then del, By, 
In this wide field of wonders can you find | 
No art. Blackmore 
With too much knowledge for the ſeepticks fide, 1 
With too much weakneſs for the ſtoicks pride, 
Man hangs between. 
The dogmatiſt is ſure of N thing, and the ſeeptich believes 


; nothing. | Watts's Logick. 
SKE'PTICAL, ad}. from feeptick,) Doubtful ; . 


to univerſal doubt. 


May the Father of mercies confirm the he ſeptcal and wavering 105 


Bacon's Henry VII. = 


In anatomy. 


(1.) A pitchforke, a doon orke, Jeeve, ſeep, and a bin. 
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| minds, and ſo prevent. us that ſtand faſt, in all our doings, and Skrfteviness: . % [from ff.] Art; ability'4" Rex. 
| | terouſueſs. Por ITY * N 


further us with his continual help. ley. 
SKE'PTICISM. u. . [ /ceptici/me, French, from Yfeeptick, | 

n doubt; pretence or profeſſion of univerſal 

doubt. | ws (i 8 


LY 


take up that dogmatick way. Dryden. 


SKETCH. #: % [ /chedala, Latin. ] An outline; a' rough 


__ draught; a firit plan, AGES” 
I ſhal l not attempt a character of his preſent mnjeſty, having 


already given an-imperfett etch of it. Add ſon. 
As the lighteſt fetch, if jultly trac'd, | 
Is by ill colouring but the more diſgrac'd, . M7 54 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd. Pope. 


To SKETCH, o. #. {| from the neun.]! 1. To draw; by 


tracing, the outline. 2 To plan, by giving the firſt or 
principal notion. 8 | 
(1.) If a picture is daubed with many glaring colours, the 
uulgar eye admires it; whereas he judges very contemptuouſly of 
ſome admirable deſign ſtetched out only with a black pencil, 
though by the hand of Raphael. Watts's Logich. 
(2.) The reader I'll leave in the midſt of filence, to contem- 
plate thoſe ideas which I have only ftetch'd, and which every 
man muſt finiſh for himſelf. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
SKS WEA. 3. /. { ſkere, Daniſh.] A wooden or iron pin, 
uſed to keep meat in form. 0 TUE 2: 
Sweet breeds and collops were with /tezvers prick'd : 
About the ſides. | Dudens Iliad, 
I once may overlook, | 
A feexver ſent to table by my cook. King. 
Prom his rug the Rewer he takes, | 
And on the ftick ten equal notches makes. Swift. 
Send up meat well tuck with ftewers, to make it look round; 
and an iron ftexver, when rightly employed, will make it look 
handſomer. | Swifts Directions to the Cook. 
To SKEWER, v. a, | from the noun. ] To faſten with 
ſkewers. | 


Sx1ye. n./. [/quife, French; ſcapha, Latin. ] A ſmall light 


boat. 
- Tf in two t of cork, a loadſtone and ſteel be placed within 
the orb of their activities, the one doth not move, the other 


ſtanding ſtill; but both ſteer into each other. Brown. 
In a poor „i he paſs d the bloody main, £558 
Choak'd with the ſlaughter'd bodies of his tran. Dryden. 


x On Garrway cliffs 
A ſavage race by ſhipwreck fed, 
Lie waiting for the founder'd ffs, 
And itrip the bodies of the dead. 


il; poſſeſſing any art; dexterous ; able. It is, in the 
following examples, uſed with of, at, and in, before the 
ſubject of fill. Of ſeems poetical, at ludicrous, in po- 
pular and proper. 


ſilver. 
ailful of lamentation, to wailing. 


thing, and placing it in a new light. 
Say, Stella, feel yon no content, 
Reflecting on a life well ſpent; 
Your flful hand employ'd to fave 
Leſpairing wretches from the grave: 
And then ſupporting with your ſtore 3 
Thoſe whom you dragg'd from death before. - Swift. 
Inſtructors ſhould not only be ihſul in thoſe ſciences which 
they teach; but have {kill in the method of teaching, and patience 
in the practice. 8 . Watts on the Mind. 
SK1ULFULLY. adv. [from ilful.] With frill; with art; 


with uncommon ability; dexterouſly, 


Tatler. 


As ſoon as he came near me, in fit diſtance, with much fury, 
Sidney. 


but with fury /z/fully guided, he ran upon me. 
Ulyſſes builds a ſhip with his own hands, as &:{fally as a ſhip- 
wright, | m —— 


His father was a man of Tyre, /e4/u1- to work 2. gold and SX “L LESS. adj, {from Hill.] Wanting {kill ; artleſs. Not 
| at, + 2 Chron. ii. 14. 1 , | * ; | > 
They ſhall call the hufbandman to mourning, and ſuch as are 
_ Aznot, v. 16. 
Will Vafer is f2://id at finding out the ridiculous fide of a 


Broome. 
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He ſed them pecording to the integrity of his heart, and 
guided them by the Aiſſulneſi ot his hands. Fſalm bexviii. 72. 


| 1 e u. J { #,- Iſlandick. + ; 4 Knowledge of any 
T laid by my natural diffidence and ſcepticiſoe for a while, to 


practice or art; rœadineſs in any practice; knowledge; 
dexterity; artfulneſs. 2. Any particular art. . 

(.) Sell in che weapon is nothing without fack, Shake. 
2 Yo hae 


As little s&ilf to fear, as I have purpoſe © On. 
To put you toꝰt. FTT Shakeſp. 
Oft nothing profits more © does es 
Than ſelf-eſteem grounded on juſt and right, y 
Well manag'd ;. of that ili the more thou know'ſt, 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thee her head. Milton. 
I will from wond'rous principles ordain- + | 
A race unlike the firſt, and try my ill again. Dryden. . 


Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaſſador from the Rate, 
by his great wiſdom and till at negotiations, diverted Alexander 
from the conqueſt of Athens, and reſtored the Athenians to his 


favour. | ed Swift. 
( 2.) Learned in one till, and in another kind of learning 
unſkilful. | Hooker. 


To SKILL, wv. a. | ftilia, WMandick.]. 1. To be knowing 
in; to be dexterous at: with /, 2. [SKilia, Wandick, 


ſigniſies to diſtinguiſh.} To differ; to make difference; 
to intereſt; to matter. Not in uſe. 3 
(1.) They that i not of ſo heavenly matter, | 
All that they know not, envy or admire. Clenſer. 
The overſeers were all that could rie inſtruments of mu- 
lick. | | | | 2 Chron. xxxiv. 1 
One man of wiſdom, experience, learning, and direction, 
may judge better in thoſe things that he can s&U7 of, than ten 
thouſand others that be ignorant. _ #Whiteifte. 
(2.) Whether the commandments of God in ſcripture be ge- 
neral or ſpecial, it s#i//eth not. | Hooker. 
What Mills it, if a bag of ſtones or gold | 
About thy neck do drown thee ? raiſe thy head, 
Take ſtars for money; ftars not to be told, 
By any art: yet to be purchas'd. EG 
None is ſo waſtful as the ſcraping dame, 
She loſeth three for one; her ſoul, reſt, fame. 
He. intending not to make a ſummer buſineſs of it, but a re- 
ſolute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it (&iHled4 not much when he began the was, eſpecially 
having Calais at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 


* 


Sxr'LLED, adj. | from ill.] Knowing ; dexterous ; ac- 


aui. 


Scilur ur. adj. ¶ Hill and full.] Knowing; qualified with 


quainted with: with of poetically, with ix popularly. 


Of theſe nor Hille nor ſtudious. Milton. 
Moles, ix all the Egyptian arts was s#i/['d, 
When heav'nly power that choſen veſſel fill d. Denbam. 


He muſt be very little 5:44 in the world, who thinks that a 
voluble tongue ſhall accompany only a good underſtanding. 
Locke. 


in ufe. Ws 
— Nor have I ſen 
More that I may call men than you : 


How features are abroad I'm *:/leſs of. Shatkefd. 
Jealouſly what might befal your travel, | 

Being «killeſs in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger = 

Unguided nd unfriended, often prove e 25, af 2 

Rough and unhoſpitable. Sbateſp. Tevelfth Night. 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, \ "Ae 


Miſhapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in a shilleſs ſoldier's flalk 3 
Is ſet on fire. HSjhbaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


S IIULET. # N Leſcuellette, French.] A ſmall kenle or 


boiler. 4 3+ 

When light-wing'd toys 
Of feather*d Cupid foil with wanton dullneſs 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inſtruments, 2 
Let houſe- wives make a skzllet of my helm, 
And all indign and baſe adverſities 


Make head againſt my eftimation. Shakeſp. Othelle. 


i 


Herbert. 
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Mortimer" s:Hujbandry. 


1 Sent. 1. . A word uſed by Chapel, of, which Let, 


a; 


not either the etymology: or r g- 3 

Sgmeitymnus! ha! What art? i 
Syriack > Or Arabidk? Or Welſh ? What Hil 
Ap all the bricklayersthat Babel built. 


5 


af 


1. To clear off from the upper part, by paſſing a veſſel a 
little below the ſurface, 2. To take by ſkimming. 3. 
To bruſh the ſurface lightly to pals very near the ſur- 


face. 4. To cover Juperhctally. en ed Ped pe: 


| . Ain. 
1.) My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, OS: 
: Who hold the plough or iim the dairy, 


. 


My fav"rite books, and pictures ſell. Mok Prior. 
*{2.) She boils in kettles muſt of wine, and 5/775 1 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dryden. 


His principal ſtudies were after the works of Titian, whoſe 
cream he has imm l. Dryden's Du Freſuay. 
Phe ſurface of the ſex is covered with <4 bubbles, while it 
riſes, which they aim off into their boats, and after chart ſepa- 
rate in pots. Ad. en. 

Whilome I've ſeen her im the I-79) cream, 
And preſs from ſpongy curds the milky ſtream. 


Gay. 
(.) Nor ſeeks in air her humble flight to raiſe, 


CY 


Content to i the ſurface of the ſeas. Dryden. 

The ſwallow'skizzs the river's watry face. Dryden. 
SYN winged eaſtern blaſt juſt s7zzmi72 o'er 5 

The ocean's brow, and finking on the ſhore, Prior. 
(4.) Dang'rous flats in fecret ambuſh lay, \ 

Where the falſe tides 3% o'er the cover'd land, * 

And ſcamen with diſſembled depths betray. . | 

To SK Tu. v. „ To pat lightly; to glide along. 

Thin airy ſhapes o'er the furro ws riſe, 

A dreadful ſcene! and m before his eyes. 444 5e. 


When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to chi e 
The line too labours, and the words move ſlow; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, | 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and Rimes along the main. 
Pope. 


Such as have active ſpirits, who are ever imming over the 


ſarface of things with a volatile 14 will fix nothing in their 


N Malis on the Mind. 
They him over a ſcience” in a very ſuperficial ſurvey, and 
never lead their diſciples into the depths of it. Watts. 
Srl MBLESK AMBLE. adj, A cant word formed EY redu- 
plication from camble.] - Wandering 5 wild. 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And ſuch a deal of s&/7:bleskamble ſtuff, 
As puts me from my faith. Shakeſp. 
SKIMMER. 2. [from im. A ſhallow veſſel with Which 
the ſcum is taken off. 
Waſh your wheat in three or four waters; ſtirring it round ; 
and with a Stimmer, each time, take off the light. Mortimer. 
' SKIMMILK, #. . | ſtim and milk, ] Milk from which the 
cream has been taken, 
Then cheeſe was brought : fays Slouch, this e'en ſhall roll; 
This is s&277mth, and therefore it ſhall go. | King. 
SKIN. 2. / hind, Daniſh:] 1. The natural covering of 
the fleſh. It conſiſts of the curicle, outward ſkin, or ſcarf 
kin, which is thin and inſenſible, and the cutis, or inner 
kin, extremely ſenſible. 2, Hide; pelt; that which is 
taken from animals to make parchm: nt or leather. 3. 
> . body; the perſon: in ludicrous ſpeech. 4. A 
u 
(I.) The body is conſumed to nothing, the vin feeling rough 
and dry like leather. Hare on Conſump tions. 
he prieſt on ins of off rings takes his eaſe, 


pr 


4 
| 


And nightly viſions in his lumber ſees. Dryden's An. 

(2.) On whoſe top he ſtrow'd | 
A wilde e ys . e 
His own euch on it. Cbapman. 
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75 SKIM, v. a. [properly to cum, fra une eſcume, Fr.] 
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- wherein, tis hard for a man to ave both his Shin and his credit. 
I Bene. 
75 Sx u. V. 4. eum the nn i To flay; to ſtrip or 


diveſt of the ſcin. 2. . To cover with the ſkin. 3. To! 


cover ſuperficially, x. " 

(1) The beayers run to the Joe to make their flags; are 
there intangled in the nets, ſeized by the Indians, and immedi- 
. ately «17nd. _ dn. Habe. 

(2.) It will but in and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilſt rank corruption, mining all. within, 

Iniects unſeen. 

Authority, though it err like others, 

Has yet a kind of medicine Tu, itſelf, 

That Sins the vice o' th" top. . Shateſ P. Meaf. for Meal... 

The wound was ined 3 po ad 8 of his thigh was 

not reſtored, Daaden. 
It only patches up and lin, ir over, but — not to the 
bottom of the ſore. Locle. 

The laſt ſtage of healing, or chigaieg over, is called cicatris 
zation. Sharp"s Surgery. 

(3): What I took for ſolid earth was only heaps of rubbiſh, 

skinned over with a covering of vegetables. Ada 2 

8 n. /. (ſein and flint.) A niggardly perſon. 
SKink. . . [pegnc, Saxon. ], 1. Drink; any thing po- 
table. 2. Pottage. 

(2.) Scotch ia, which is a pottage of ſtrong noutiſhinent, 
is made with the Knees and finews of beef, but long boiled : jelly 
alſo of ADS of veal.” Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Ta SKINK. v. n. [pcencan, Saxon,] To ſerve drink. Both 
noun and vel are wholly obſolete. | 
Sk1'NKER. % trom ink. One that ſerves Slit. 

I give thee this pennyworth of ſugar, clapt even now into m 

hand by an under inter; one that never ſpake other Engliſh in 
his life, t tllan eight ſhillings and fix pence, and you are welcame, 
fir. | | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


- 


4 


| $ hakeſp. 


A 


Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sym, the king of 5&inhers. 
His mother took the cup the clown had fill'd ; 
The reconciler bowl went round the board, 

Which, empty'd, the rude 5s#/zker ſtill reſtor'd. "Dryties. 
SK1'NNED. adj. from ſein.) Having the nature of ſkin or 
leather; hard; callous, 

When the ulcer becomes foul, and diſcharges. a naſty ichor, 
the edges in proceſs of time tuck i in, and, growing inne and 
hard, give it the name of callous. Sharp's Surgery. 


Ben. John; fon. 


SKI'NNER. 25 [from foi} A dealer in ſkins, or pelts. 
SK1/NNTNESS. 7. / LAI Reinny. ] The quality of being 


ſkinny. | 
SKINNY. adj. | from 5 ] Conſiſting of only ſein; 

wanting fleſh. Fay 
Her choppy finger laying 

Upon her 5&77z7p lips. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Leaſt the aſperity of theſe cartilages of the windpipe ſhould 
hurt the gullet, which is tender, and of a tinny ſubſtance, theſe 
annulary griftles are not made round; but where the gullet 
touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a ſoft” 
membrane, which may eaſily give way. Ray on the Creation. 

— His fingers meet 
In skinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. Addiſon's Ovid. 


To SKIP. ov. n. { /quittire, Italian; e/quirer, Fr I know not 
whether it may not come, as a diminutive, from ſcape.] 
To fetch quick bounds ; to paſs by quick leaps ; to bound 
lightly and joyfully. 

Was not IIrael a deriſion unto thee? Was he found amon 

thieves? For ſince thou ſpakeſt of him, thou skippedf for joy. 
Fer. l. 27. 

The queen, bound with love's powerful'& charm, 

Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm: 

Her merry maids, that thought no N 

About the room were g hE%e. 

At ſpur or ſwitch: no more he it, 

Or ane — * pron wipe. 
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Flip o'er the Jawns, and by the rivers play. 


7 SKIP. v. a. [eſquirer, Fr.] 


be earth- born race 
Oi'er ev'ry hill and yerdant paſture ſtray, 


. * 


Blackmore. 
John ipfed from room to room, ran up ſtairs and down 
-  Rairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
Thus each hand promotes the pleaſing pain, | 
And quick ſenſations Ai from vein to vein. Pope's Dunciad. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reaſon, would he s#þ and play? 
To SK1P over. Jo pals without notice. 


Pope, 


Pope Pius II. was wont to ſay, that the former popes did 


wiſely to ſet the lawyers a-work to debate, whether the donation 
of Conſtantine the Great to Sylveſter of St. Peter's patrimony 
were good or valid in law or no; the better 20 ih over the 
matter in fact, whether there was ever any ſuch thing at all or 
no. : | Bacon's Apophthegms, 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to i over all ſen- 
tences where he ſpied a note of admiration at the end. 


the quoted example p is active or neuter, as over is 
thought an adverb or prepoſition, | 
(1.) Let not thy ſword u one: 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard ; 
He is an uſurer. | 
They. who have a mind to ſee the iſſue, may ip theſe two 
chapters, and proceed to the following. * Burnet. 
(.) Although to engage very far in ſuch a metaphyſical 
| ſpeculation. were. unfit, when I only endeavour to explicate 
Hoidity, yet we dare not quite % it over, left we be accuſed of 
overſeeing it. 85 | | | Boyle. 
SKIP. 2. [from the verb.] A light leap or bound. 


He looked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſometunes fetching a 


little 17, as if he had faid his ſtrength had not yet forſaken him, 


| Wy | Sidney. 
You will make fo large a s&iþ as to caſt yourſelf from the land 
into the water. More Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
SKI PIACcKk. 2. J. ip and jack,] An upſtart. 
The want of ſhame or brains does not preſently entitle every 
little 5&/pjack to the hoard's end in the cabinet. L* Eftrange. 
Sk1'yKENNEL. 7. [tip and kennel.] A lackey ; a foot- 
boy. | 


SxrpPER. 2. 9 8 [ /ebipper, Dutch. ] A ſhipmaſter or ſhi p- 


boy. | | 6 
Are not you afraid of being drowned. too ? No, not I, ſays 
the 5ki/ per. TL Eftrange. 
No doubt you will return very much improved.—Yes, refined 
like a Dutch ski#fer from a whale-fiſhing. Congreve. 


Sx1'PPET, z. J. [Probably from ſerff.] A ſmall boat. Not 


uſed. 1 5 
Upon the bank they ſitting did eſpy 
A dainty damſel, dreſſing of her hair, | 
By whom a little s#7pþet floating did appear. Fairy Queen, 
Sx1/RMIsSH. #. , {from ys and carm, Welſh, the ſhout of 
war : whence y/garm, and y/garmes, old Britiſh words, 
Maes a naw. *ſgarmes a wnan, ſays an ancient writer. 
E/carmouche, French.] 1. A flight fight: leſs than a ſet 
battle. 2. A conteſt ; a contention, | 
(r.) One battle, yes, a irmiſhꝭ more there was 
With adverſe fortune fought by Catriſmand ; | 
Her ſubje&ts moſt revolt. Philips's Briton, 
(2.) There is a kind of merry war betwixt ſignior Benedick 
and her: they never meet but there's a Airmiſb of wit. Shaleſp. 
Theſe AMirmiſbes expire not with the firſt propugners of the 
opinions: they perhaps began as ſingle duellers ; but then they 
ſoon have their partiſans and abettors, who not only enhance but 
intail the feud to poſterity. Decay of Piety. 
To SK1RMISH, v. 2. [eſcarmoucher, Fr. from the noun.] 
To fight looſely ; to fight in parties before or after the 
fhock of the main battle, 5 
Ready to charge, and to retire at will; 


” * 


Though broken, ſcatter'd, fled, they ckirmiſh till, Fairfax. 
A gentleman volunteer, skirmiſhing with the enemy before 


Worceſter, was run through his arm in the middle of the biceps 
with a ſword, and ſhot with a muſket-bullet in the fame ſhoulder. 
| $7.8 Wiſeman's Surgery, 


Swift, 
1. To miſs ; to paſs. 2. In 


Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
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III paſs by the little skirmiſhings on either fide. 
 SKI'RMISHER, #. /; [from ſeirmiſh.) He who ſkirmiſhes. 
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To SKIRRE. v. 4. [This word ſeems to be derived from 
rein, Saxon, pure, clean; unleſs it ſhall be rather de- 
- duced from owglaw.] To ſcour; to ramble over in order 
to clear. | OE Eee | | I 
Send out more horſes, irre the country round; + 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

To Seta H. wv. „ To ſcour; to ſeud; to run in haſte. 
Weill make them irre away as ſwift as ſtones 
En forced from the old Aſſyrian lings. Shateſp. Henry V. 
OKI'RRET. 2. . ſiſarum, Latin.] A plant. t | 
Skirrets are a ſort of roots propagated by ſeed. Mortimer. 
OKIRT., u. J. | feiorte, Swediſh.] 1. The looſe edge of a 
garment ; that part which hangs looſe below the waiſt, 
2. The edge of any part of the dreſs. 3. Edge; margin; 

border ; extreme part. | 

(r.) It's but a nightgown in reſpect of yours; cloth of gold 
and cuts, ſide ſleeves and 5kirts, round underborne with a bluiſh 
tinſel. | Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon the 
irt of his mantle, and it rent. | 1 Sam. Rv. 27. 
(2.) A narrow lace, or a ſinall irt of ruffled linen, Which 


runs along the upper part of the ſtays before, and croſſes the 
breaſt, being a part of the tucker, is called the modeſty piece. 
| Addiſon. 
(3-) He ſhould ſear himſelf at Athie, upon the irt of that 
unquiet country. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
| Ye miſts, that riſe N 
From hill or teaming lake, duſky or grey, ; 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy s&:rts with gold, | 
In honour to the world's great Author rife, Milton. 
Though I fled him angry, yet recall'd * | 
To life prolong'd, and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmoſt Ste 
Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore, Milton, 


The northern skrts that join to Syria have entered into the 
conqueſts or commerce of the four great empires ; but that 
which ſeems to have ſecured the other is the ſtony and ſandy de- 


farts, through which no army can paſs, Temple, 
| Upon the iris . 
Of Arragon our ſquander'd troops he rallies, Dryden. 


To SKIRT, v. a. [from the. noun.] To border; to run 


along the edge. ; 
Temple 5kirteth this hundred on the waſte fide. "Carew, 
— Of all theſe bounds, 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champions ried, 
With plenteous rivers and wide 5s&rrted meads, 
We make thee lady. | Shakeſp. 
=_ « The middle pair 
- Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milton, 
A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, 
Level and wide, and irted round with wood. Addiſon. 
Dark cypreſſes the Sirting ſides adorn'd, 
And gloomy eugh-trees, which for ever mourn'd. Harte, 
SKITTISH. adj. [c, Daniſh ; /chew, Dutch.] 1. Shy; 


_ eahily frighted. 2. Wanton; volatile; haſty ; precipi- 
tate, 3: Changeable; fickle. | 5 
(1.) A xreſtiff HHittiſb jade had gotten a trick of riſing, ſtart- 
ing, and flying out at his own ſhadow. © 
(2.) Now expeRation, tickling Kitiiſh ſpirits, 


Sets all on hazard, | Shakeſp. 
He ſtill reſolv'd, to mend the matter, | 
I“ adhere and cleave the obſtinater; ' 
And ſtill the-skiztifher and looſer, . DAS 
Her freaks appear'd to fit the cloſer, Hudibras. 
(3) — Some men ſleep in s&ittifh fortune's hall, ls 
While others play the ideots in her eyes. Shakeſp. 


— Such as I am, all true lovers are; 
Unſtaid and 54zttifh in all notions elſe, 
Save in the conſtant image of the creature 
That is belov'd. 1 Sbaleſp. Tavelſth Night, 

SKI TTISHLY. ado, | from ſeittiſh, ] Wantonly ; uncer- 
tainly ; fickly, - | e 


Atterbury. FR 
Ainſworth, © ' 


L'Eftrange. _ 
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"© Or ii. 1. — 5 [ fo ſeit. i ' Wantonneſs ; | 


fickleneſs. 


 SxONCE. 2. J. [See Sconce. * 
Reinard ranſacketh every corner of his wily skonce, and be- 


Kirreth the utmoſt of his nimble ſtumps to quit his coat from 
their jaws. 


Sc EN. 2. [ ran, eſcrein, French, which Minſhew 
derives from ſecerniculum, Latin. Nimis violenter ut ſolet, 

- ſays Skinner, which may be true as to one of the ſenſes ; 
but if the firſt ſenſe of Freen be a kind of coarſe /zeve or 
riddle, it may perhaps come, if not Wy cribrum, from 

' ſome of the deſcendants of cerno.] 1. A riddle or coarſe 


ſieve. 2. Any thing by which the la or weather is kept 

off. 3. Shelter; concealment. | 

(.) A ſkuttle or AHreen to rid ſoil fro” the corn, Tuſſer. 
(2.) To cheapen fans or buy a ſcreen. Prior, 


So long condemn'd to fires and /creens, 
You dread the waving of theſe greens. - Anon. 
n Fenc'd from day, by night's eternal chreen; ; 
Unknown to heav'n, and to myſelf. unſeen, 
To SKrEEK, 9. a. [from the noun, 1. To riddle; to ſift. 
A term yet uſed, among maſons when they fift ſand for 


mortar. 2. To ſhade from ſun or light, or weather. 
3. To keep off light or weather. 4. To ſhelter ; to 
Protect. 


(3.) The curtains cloſely drawn, the light to skreen : 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office; | Dryden. 
The waters mounted up into the air; their interpoſition be- 
twixt the earth and the ſun s&reer and fence off the heat, other- 
wile 5 Woodward's Nat. Hi if 


Ajax interpos'd 
His Kvenfold ſhield, Nod Arten d Laertes' ſon, 
When the inſulting Trojans urg d him ſore. Philips. 
He that travels with them is to Are n them, and get them out 
when they have run themſelves into the briars. Locke. 
His majeſty encouraged his ſubjects to make mouths at their 
betters, and - afterwards skreened them from puniſhment. 
Spectator. 


The ſcales, of which the ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed, are deſigned 


to fence the orifices of the ſecretory ducts of the miliary glands, 
and to Areen the nerves from external injuries. Cheyne. 
S kuk. adj, [Of this word there is found no ſatisfactory de- 
rivation.] Oblique; ſidelong. It is moſt uſed in the 
adverb aſtue. 

Several have imagined that this skue poſture of the axis is a 
molt unfortunate thing; and that if the poles had been erect to 
the plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed a 
very paradiſe. Bentley. 

To SKULK. v. 2. To hide; to lurk in fear or malice. 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 
Jou ulld behind the fence, and ſneak d away. Dryden. 

While publick good aloft in pomp they wield, 
And private intereſts ulis behind the ſhield. 
SKULL. 2. / { ftiola, Iſlandick; ; ſeatti, Iſlandick, a head.] 
1. The bone that incloſes the head : 
veral pieces, which, being joined together, form a conſi- 


derable cavity, which contain the brain as in a box, and 


it is proportionate to the bigneſs of the brain. Quincy. 
2. [Sceole, Saxon, a company.] Aſhoal, See ScuLr. 
(.) Some lay in dead mens su/ls; and in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shakeſp. R. III. 
— With redoubled ſtrokes he plies his head; 
But drives the batter'd full within the brains. Dryden. 
(2.) Repair to the river where you have ſeen them ſwim in 
Skulls or inoals. Walton. 
SKU'LLCAP. #. ſ. A headpiece. 
SKY'LLCAP. 7. / [caſſida, Latin. A plant. 
| SKY. =. / O, Daniſh.] 1. The region which ſurrounds 
this earth beyond the atmoſphere. It is taken for the 
Whole region without the earth. 2; The heavens. 
The weather ; the climate. 


Carew. _ 


Dryden. 


E dung. 


it is made up of ſe- 


G 3. 


8 IL. A 


The mountains their broad backs upheave ; 


* 


1. 5 | 
10 2: clouds, their tops aſcend the Sy. Milton, 

The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, AT 2 
And imitated lowings, fill'd the es. Roſcommon. 
Raiſe all thy winds, with night involve the ies. Dryden. 


2.) — The thunderer's bolt you know, 
Shy planted, batters all rebelling coaſts. Shakeſp, Cymb. 


What is this knowledge but the 5 ſtol'n bing 


For which the thief {till chain'd in ice doth fit ? Davies. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high, n 
With adamantine columns threats the . Dryden, 


rave, than to anſwer with thy 


(3.) Thou wert better in thy 
Shakeſþ. K. Lear. 


uncovered body this extremity of the ies. 
We envy not the warmer clime that hes 
In ten degrees of more indulgent Sies; 
Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine. Ad liſon. 


SKY'EY. adj. [ from fry. Not very elegantly formed. 


Ethereal. 


A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the Hey influences, 

That do this habitation, where thou keep' b, 

Hourly afflict. Shakeſþ. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


SKY'COLOUR. . . | ſky and colour. ] An azure colour; 35 
the colour of the ſky. 

A ſolution as clear as water, with only a light touch of - 
colour, but nothing near ſo high as the ceruleous tincture of 
ſilver. Boyle. 

Sky'COLOURED, adj.. [ and colour. ] Blue; azure ; like 
the ik 
This your Ovid himſelf has hinted, when he tells us that the 
blue water-nymphs are dreſſed in kycoloured garments. Addi. 
SKY'DYED, adj. (ey and dye.) Coloured like the ſæy. 
There few, s&ydyed, a purple hue diſcloſe. Pope 
Sk&v'ep. adj. from y. Enveloped * the ſkies, This is 
unzuthoriſed, and inelegant. 
The pale deluge floats 
O'er the 5s&y'4 mountain to the ſhadowy vale, Thomſon. 
SKY 1sH. adj. [from .] Coloured by the ether; approach- 
ing the ſky. 
* "000" this fat a mountain you have made, 
I &'ertop old Pelion, or the ui head 
Of blue Olympus. _ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
FEE LARK. 3. /. 9 and lark ] A lark that mounts and 
in gs. 

He next proceeded to the skylark, mounting up by a proper 
ſcale of notes, and Banos 4 falling to the ground with a very 
eaſy deſcent. Spectator. 

SKY'LIGHT. 2. /. [Ly and light. ] A window placed in a 
room, not laterally, put in the cieling. 

A. monſtrous fowl dropt through the 5ky/ight, near his wife's 
apartment, Arbuthnot and Pope. 

SKY'ROCKET. 2, /. [ and rocket, }) A kind of firework, 
which flies high, and burns as it flies. 

I conſidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
blazing ftar, as a skyrocket diſcharged by an hand that is, Fa 


mighty. Addiſox. 
SLAB, 2. A puddle. i. 2. A plane of ſtone: as, 
a marble "lab. 


SLAB, adj, [A word, I ſuppoſe, of the ſame original with 


y 7 ag or /aver.}] Thick; viſcous ; glutinous. 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar' s link-x- 1 | 
Finger of birth- trangl'd babe, | 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ; 


Make the gruel thick and Aub. Shakeſs. Mach. 


To SLa'BBER. v. #. [ labben, [labberen, Deen, i To 
let the ſpittle fall from the mouth; to drivel. 2. To ſhed 
or pour any thing. ä 
To SLA'BBER, v. a. [ flaver | is the word: uod. 1. To 


ſmear with ſpittle. 2. To ſhed ; to ſpill. 


(x.) He. ſtabbered me all over, from check to cheek, with his 
7 8 2 


Tins 1 5 Arbuthnot 5 2 of A Bull, 
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(.) The milk-pan and cream - pot fo labber'd and toſt, 
That butter is wanting, and cheeſe is half loſt. Tuſſer. 


„ MM, 
* 


 'Sra/nprrE Rn; . from Jabber.) He who ſlabbers; an 


idiot. e ; e | 
Sra'ppy. adj. [The ſame with /ab.] 1. Thick; viſcous, 
Not uſed. 2. Wet; floody : in low language. a 


(I.) In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intemperies, gown; | 


and greaſy medicaments are to be forborn, and drying to be uf 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


(z.) When waggiſh boys the ſtunted beſom ply, 
Io rid the flabby pavements, pals not by. Gay. 
SLACK. a. [pleac, Saxon; laben, Iſlandick; y/lack, 
Welſh ; /axus, Latin.) 1. Not tenſe; not hard drawn ; 
looſe. 2. Relaxed; weak; not holding faſt. 3. Re- 
miſs; not diligent; not eager; not fervent. 4. Not 
violent; not rapid. 5. Not intenſe. 

(1.) The vein in the arm is that which Aretæus commonly 
opens; and he gives a particular caution in this caſe to make a 


Flack compreſſion, for fear of exciting a convulſion. © Arbuthn. 
(20 All his joints relax d- | 
From his fack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 

Down dropp'd, and all the faded roſes ſhed.. Milton. 


(3.) Thus much help and furtherance 1s more yielded, in 


that, if ſo be our zeal and devotion to God ward be fack, the 


alacrity and fervour of others ſerveth as a preſent ſpur. Hooker, 
Seeing his ſoldiers ac and timorous, he reproved them of 
cowardice and treaſon. | | Knolles. 
Nor were it juſt, would he reſume that ſhape, | 
That ack devotion ſhould his thunder *ſcape, Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 15 _ 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow flack. Hudibras. 


(4. Their pace was formal, grave, and lack: 

- His nimble wit outran the heavy pack. Dryden. 
(FC.) A handful of Aack dried hops ſpoil many pounds, by 
taking away their pleatant ſmell]. _ Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To SLACK, | v. A. | from the adjective.] 1. To be re- 
To SLA'CKEN. miſs ; to negle&t. 2. To loſe the power 
of coheſion. 3. To abate. 4. To languiſh ; to fail; to 
flag. | 5 Ainſworth. 
(1 When thou ſhalt yow a vow unto the Lord, ack not to 

ay it. IN 

2 1253 The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, ſo that it appears to be 
cold; but water excites it again, whereby it lachs and crumbles 
into fine powder. | Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
. Whence theſe raging fires 
Will Hlactes, if his breath ſtir not their flames. Milton. 
To SLACK. ! D. a. 1. Tolooſen; to make leſs tight. 
To SLA'CKEN, 2. To relax; to remit, 3. Toeaſe ; to 
_ mitigate. Philips ſeems to have uſed it by miſtake for 
flare. 4. To remit for want of eagerneſs, 5. To cauſe 
to be remitted; to make to abate. 6, To relieve ; to 
unbend. 7. To withhold ; to uſe leſs liberally. 8. To 
crumble; to deprive of the power of coheſion. 9. To 
neglect. 10. To repreſs; to make leſs quick or for- 
eible. | Tous | 
(1.) Ah! generous youth, that wiſh forbear ; _ 


Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. | Dryden, 
Had Ajax been employ'd, our flacker'd fails | 
Had ſtill at Aulis waited happy gales. Dryden. 


(2.) This makes the pulſes beat, and lungs reſpire ; 
This holds the ſinews like a bridle's reins, 
And makes the body to advance, retire, 


To turn or ſtop, as ſhe them lachs or ſtrains. Da wies. 
Taught power's due ule to people and to kings, . 
Taught no! toact nor ſtrain its tender ſtrings. Pope. 


(3.) Men, having been brought up at home under a ſtrict 
rule of duty, always reſtrained by ſharp penalties from lewd 


flackly teni-d, and the hard reſtraint, which they were uſed 
unto, now // 'cked, they grow more looſe, Spenſer. 
Ii there be cure or charm _ | 
To reſpite or deceive, or flack the pain 
Of this ill manſion. + 
On our account has Jove, | 
Indulgent, to all moons ſome ſucculent plant. 


Milton's Par: Loft. 


Deut. xxiii. 21. 


behaviour, ſo ſoon as they come thither, where they ſee laws more 


SLAG. u. /. The droſs or recrement of metal. 


N 


4 T 
Allow'd, that poor helpleſs man might lack 
His preſent thirſt, and matter find for toil, _ 
.) My guards 1 
Are you, great pow'rs, and th' unbated ſtrengtng 
Of a firm conſcience.; which ſhall arm each ſtep 


Philips, 


| Taben for the ſtate, and teach me „lach no pace. Ben. John /. 


With ſuch delay well pleas'd, they ach their courſe. 
N | . . Milton. 
(5. ) You may ſooner by imagination quicken or act a mo- 

tion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is eaſier to make a dog go 
flower than make him ſtand till. Bacon. 
This doctrine muſt ſuperſede and facken all induſtry and en- 
deavour, which is the loweſt degree of that which hath been 
promiſed to be accepted by Chriſt; and leave nothing to us to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, | 
The wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare; more apt 
To lachen virtue, and abate her edge, 


Than prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe, _ Milton. 
Balls of this metal lach d Atlanta's pace, 
And on the ain'rous youth beftow'd the race. Waller. 


One conduces to the poet's aim, which he 1s 3 on in 
every line: the other s/ackens his pace, and diverts him from his 
way. Dryden. 
(6.) Here have I ſeen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to 5/achen and unbend his cares, Th 
Attended to the chaſe by all the flow'r Pk 
Of youth, whoſe hopes a nobler prey devour. Denham. 
.) He that fo generally is good, muſt of neceſſity hold his 
virtue to you, whole worthineſs would ſtir it up where it wanted, 
rather than ach it where there is ſuch abundance. Shakeſp.” 
(8.) Some unſlacked lime cover with aſhes, and let it ſtand 
till rain comes to s/ack the lime; then ſpread them together. 
| . Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(9.) Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine? 
| Tf then they chanc'd to slact ye, | 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 


We could controul them. 
This good chance, that thus much favoureth, | 

He 5/acks.not, Daniel's Civil War. 

Slack not the good preſage, while heav'n inſpires 

Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires, Dryden. 

(10.) I ſhould be griev'd, young prince, to think my pre- 

. ſence | | 

Unbent your thoughts, and lachend em to arms. Addiſon. 


SLACK. z. / | from the verb To Lack. Small coal ; 


coal broken in ſmall parts': 


as, /lacked lime turns to 
powder. | lf 


SLA'CKLY. adv. [from ſlack.) 1. Looſely; not tightly 3 


not cloſely. 2. Negligently ; remiſsly. 
(2.) That a king's children ſhould be fo convey'd, 
So slackly guarded, and the ſearch ſo flow _ | 
That could not trace them. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


SLa'cxnuss. 2. . [from Hack.) 1. Looſeneſs ; not tight- 
neſs. 2. Negligence ; inattention ; remiſſneſs. 3. Want 
of tendency. 4. Weakneſs; not force; not intenſeneſs. 

( 2.) It concerneth the duty of the church by law to provide, 
that the looſeneſs and s/ackne/5 of men may not cauſe the com- 
mandments of God to be unexecuted. Hooker. 

5 Theſe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters | n 
Of my behind-hand glachneſſ. Shakeſp. Winter's-Tale,. 
From man's efteminate s/1ckneſs it begins, 
Who ſhould better hold his place | 
By wiſdom, and ſuperior gifts receiv'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(3.) When they have no diſpoſition to {hoot out above their 
lips, there is a #/ackreſs to heal, and a cure is very difficultly ef- 
fected. 3 Sharp's Surgery. 
(4.) Through the slackneſs of motion, or long baniſhment. 
from the air, it might gather ſome aptneſs to putrefy. 
| | | | Bre reauood. 


Not only the calces but the glaſſes of metal may be of differ- 
ing colours from the natural colour of the metal, as I, have ob- 


ſerved about the glaſs or dag of copper. Boyle. 


8LAIE. 7. /. A weaver's reed. ; Ain/worths, 
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S L A 
SLAIN. The participle paſſive of Hay. 
The slain of the Lord ſhall be many. 

— The king grew vain, 
ught all his battles o'er again; 
| nd thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he ſlew the ain. 

AS Dryden, 
To SLAK E. v. a. [from /lack, Sinner; from flock, Iſlandick, 

to quench, Mr. Lye.] 1. To quench ; to extinguiſh. 
2. It is uſed of lime; ſo that it is uncertain whether the 


: 


Va. Ixvi. 16. 


quench it. 
(i, He did always ſtrive 
Himſelf with ſalves to health for to reſtore, 

And gate the heavenly fire that raged evermore. 
If I digg'd up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It could not ale mine ire, nor eaſe my heart, 
— she with her cold hand s/akes 
His ſpirits, the ſparks of life, and chills his heart. Craſhaw. 
From lülus' head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed : 
Amaz'd, with running water we prepars 
To quench the ſacred fire, and gabe his hair. 
The fragrant fruit from bending branches ſhake, 
And with the cryſtal ſtream their thirſt at pleaſure s/ake. 
Blackmore's Creation, 
Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; 
Amidſt the running ſtream he gates his thirſt. Audiſ Cato. 
(2.) That which he ſaw happened to be freſh lime, and ga- 
thered before any rain had fallen to slake it. Woodward. 


To SLAKE, v. . [This is apparently from flack.] 1. To 
grow leſs tenſe ; to be relaxed. 2. To go out; to be ex- 
tinguiſhed, 
(1.) If ſhe the body's nature did partake, _ 
Her ſtrength would with the body's ſtrength decay; 
But when the body's ſtrongeſt ſfinews s/ake, 
Then is the ſoul moſt active, quick, and gay. 
2.) She perceiving that his flame did fake, 
And lov'd her only for his trophy's ſake. Brown. 


To SLAM. v. a. [lema, Iſlandick; ſehlagen, Dutch. 
laughter; to cruſh. . A word not uſed but in low con- 
verſation 


Shak. H. VI. 


Dryden. 


Davies. 


He hath flandered thy ſervant unto the king. 2 Sam. xix. 27. 

| Give me leave to ſpeak as earneftly in truly commendingit, 
as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and flander- 
ing it. b Whitgifte, 
Thou do'{t with lies the throne invade, + 

By practice harden'd in thy Nandering trade 

Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills befall, 


And ſputt'ring under ſpecious names thy gall, Dryden. 
Of all her dears the never flander'd one, | 
But cares not if a thouſand are 1577 f Pot e. 
81 af xDER. 2. J {from the verb.) Falſe invective. 2. 


Diſgrace; reproach 3. Nee ; ill name. 
(1.) When, anders do not live in tovgues 3 © 
When cut- purſes come not to throngs, Shakeſþ. K. I. 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, 5 | 
We think not ſo; 
Vet charge the conſul with our Ee 
That let him go: 
So. in our. cenſure of the Rate 
We ſil do wander, 
And make the careful magiſtrate 
The mark of ander. Ben, Jef Cat. 
men, becauſe our integrity ſhall then be cleared by him who 
N err in judgment. 
2.) Thou /lander of thy heavy mother's womb! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy Ather 's loins. Shaleſp. R. III. 
G: = — You 8 not find me, en, 


original notion of To flack or Habe lime be to Peder or 


Spenſer. 


To. 


To SLANDER. v. a. ſeſclaundrie, French; ei 
Lat in.] To cenſure falſe]y ; to belie. 
Sander Valentine | | 
With falſehood, cowardice, and poor deſcent, | Shak. 


We are not to be dejefted by the ſlanders and calumnies of bad 
Nelſon... 


OY OR 8 17 & 

After the flander of moſt ſtepmothers, 

II- ey'd unto you. 6544 

SLA'NDERER. . /. , {from Pander.] One who belies ano- 
ther; one who lays falſe imputations on another. 

In your ſervants ſuffer any 1 85 againſt yourſelf rather than 
againſt God: endure not that they ſhould be railers or Mlanderers, 
tell-tales or ſowers of diſſenſion. Taylor. 

— Thou ſhalt anſwer for this, thou anderer. Diden. 
SLA'NDEROUS, adj. [from ſlander.] 1. Uttering 45 7 
ful falſehoods. 2, Containing DN OT, falſchoods ; ca- 
lumnious. 

(1.) What king fo ſtrong 
Can tie the 8 up in the . roms tongue? 

— To me belongs 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of s/and"'rous tongues : | 
Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 

Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. Pobe. 
(2.) I was never able till now to choke the mouth of ſuch de- 
tractors, with the certain knowledge of their landerous untruths.. 


¶enſer on Ireland. 
We lay theſe honours on this man, 
To eaſe ourſelves of divers fland'rous loads. Shak. F. Cef. 
As by flattery a man opens his boſom to his mortal enemy, 
ſo by detraction and a ,anderous miſreport he ſhuts. the ſame to 
his beſt friends, South. 


 Shateſp. 


' SLA'NDEROUSLY. adv. [from anderous.] Calumniouſly; 3. 


with falſe reproach. 

I may the better ſatisfy them who object theſe doubts, and 
flanderoufly bark at the courſes which are held againit that 
traiterous earl and his adherents, Stenfer on Ireland. 
They did Aanderouſiy object, 


How that they durſt not hazard to preſent | | 

In perſon their defences, Dan. Giv. Var. 
SLANG. The preterite of ing. 

David /lang a ſtone, and linote the Philiſtine. 1 Sam. xvii. 
SLANK. 2 /. [alga marina.] An herb. | Ainfaw.. 
SLANT. ; awj. [from flanghe, a ſerpent, Dutch. 
SLA'NTING. J Sinner] Oblique ; not direct; not per- 

pendicular. 
Late the clouds 


juſtling, or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 

Tine the ſant lightning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n down,. 

Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 
The ſun round the globe deſcribes th' æquator line, 


By which wiſe means he can the whole ſurvey | 
With a direct or with a ſlanting ray, 
In the ſucceſſion of a night and day. Black. þ | 
SLA'NTLY. adu. [from Kane, ] Obliquely ; z, not per- 


e pendicularly ; Pope. 
Some maketh a hollowneſs half a foot deep, 
With ſower ſets in it, ſet lantauiſe aſleep. Tuſſer.. 
SLAP. 3. / { ſchlap, Germ.] A blow. Properly with. 
the hand open, or with ſomething rather broad than 
ſhar 
The laugh, the flap, the jocund curſe go round. . 
SLAP. adv. [from the noun.) With a ſudden and violent; 
blow. 
Peg's ſervants complained ; and if they offered to come into 
the warehouſe, then {trait went the yard flap over their noddle. 
Arbuthn. Hiſt. of F. Bull. 
To St ur! *. from the noun; | To ſtrike with a "OP ; 
Dick, 5 thus long had paſſive ſat, 
3 ſtroak d his- chin, and cock'd his hat; | V 
Then flap; d his hand upon che board, 7 
And thus the youth put in his Word.  Procr... 
81 * PDASH. ixterj. from flap and daſh.) All at once: 
as any thing broad falls with a /ap into the water, and 
ada ſbes it about. A low word. | 
And yet, Ja daſh, is all again | 
In ev'ry ſine w, nerve, and vein. | Prior. 
To SLASH.. v. 2 ſlaſa, to ſtrike, Iſlandick.] 1. To cut ;, 
to cut with E cuts. 2. To laſh; Slaſh is improper. 
(2.) Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us' d to fab. 
The vig'rous ſteeds that drew his lord" $ calaſh,, 


e s fide inclin * | King: | 
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RET? ; 10 , 'd 7 i . by | e N * 
To SLASH. v. u. To ſtrike at random with a ſword ; te Perſpective a painter muſt not want; yet without ſubjecting | 
lay about him. 5 . 'ourſelves ſo wholly to it, as to become Slaves of it. j 
The knights with their bright burning blades To- morrow, ſhould we thus expreſs our friendſhip, 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, _ Each might receive a s/ave into hy rms | 
Hewing and flaſhing at theiggdle ſhades. Fairy Queen, This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun's. the laſt . | | 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, | That e'er ſhall riſe on Roman liberty. | Addiſon's Cato, 
Like laſhing Bentley with his deſp'rate hook. | Pope. a (2.) Slaves to our paſſions we become, and then 5 
Slash. u. [from the verb. nb | t grows impoſſible to govern men. | . Waller, 
N 8.2 [ ] fs Cut; wound. 2, A When once men are immerſed in ſenſual things, and are be- 
ON” c oy. . | come 5/awves to their paſſions and lufts, then are they moſt diſ- 
Ld Aol * ew received ſome cuts and /aſbes that 5 dr v poſed to doubt of the exiſtence of God. | . Wilkins. 
Mey | ii een, (3.) Power ſhall not exempt the kings of the earth, and the 
Here's ſnip and nip, and cut, and 8 4.45 great men, neither ſhall meanneſs excuſe ihe pooreſt slawe. 
N : 3 4 5 5 a 8 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. | As Shakeſþ. | We 15 
Diſtinguiſh'd /la/hes deck the great, 7 To SLAVE. v.n. [from the noun.] To drudge ; to moll ; . 
As each excels in birth or ſtate: to toll]. 9 8 ; 3 7 
His oylet-holes are more and ampler; Had women been the makers of our laws, K 
The king's own body was a ſampler, Prior. The men ſhould ade at cards from morn to night. - Swift, 5 
SLATCH. #. J. [A ſea term. The middle part of a rope SLA'VER. ». J. [ faliva, Latin; fefa, Iſlandick.] Spit- : 
or cable that hangs down looſe. Bailey tle. running from the mouth; drivel. | : 
8 LATE. 1 , [from is: ute is in ſome counties a crack Mathiolus hath a paſſage, that a toad communicates its venom 8 
or from ſclate, a tile, French.] A grey ſtone, eaſily bro- 1 Jar Hl * 10 hr ga e * . 
„ : ; þ . ch will not cofult with truth. YOW1N, ho 
5 5 plates, which are uſed to cover houſes, or Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 85 
f 3 F > It is the vader kill d not the bite, : 1 
A ſquare cannot be fo truly drawn upon a fate as it is con- ' 8 6 TR 5 Sha : 
ved 5 em... Grew's Coen To SLAVER, v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To be ſmeared 8 
A ſinall piece of a flat Hate the ants laid over the hole of with ſpitcle. 2. To emit ſpittle. þ 
their neſt, when they forefaw it would rain. Aadiſ. & 28. BY bas. h 10 Should I he tai $ 
7 SAT R. via: "i | a aver with lips, as common as the ſtairs by E 
ks 42. [ſrom the noun, ] To cover the roof ; That mount the capitol ; join gripes with hands : 
8 e 3 Made hard with hourly falſchood as with labour. Shakeſp. 1 
| Would rule a bouts hore 5 3 (2.) Miſo came with ſcowling eyes to deliver a Jlavering ; 
Alyiick ode would ate , good morro to the two ladies. | Sidney. 5 
81 40% i c | Soft. Why muſt he ſputter, ſpawl,- and s/aver it, ; 
oy ER. 1. J. [from /late.] One who covers with {lates or In vain, againk the people's fav'rite ? . Swift. 3 
3 ; 7 Jo SLA VER. wv. a. To ſmear with drivel, 5 
OL A TTERN. 2./. [/{aetti, Swediſh.] A woman negligent Twitch'd by the {lave, he mouths it more and more, 'Þ 
not elegant or nice. - | f i »Till with white froth his gown is s/awver'd o'er, Dryden. Z 
. Y —— — r __s of which ſum, | SLa'verEn®. 2. . [ abbaerd, Dutch; from ſaver.) One 2 
ou dare not be fo troubleſome wee _ f f a DI 4c" cf 4 
To pinch the fatterns black and blue, 8 wo OAT 1 ans aus e a . ED 1 
For leaving you their work to do. | Hudibras. mb eas Bows . [from flave.} Ser vitude ; the condition S 
We may always obſerve, that a goſſip in politicks is a flat- of flave ; the offices of a ſlave. : 3 
tern in her family. | Addiſon's Frech If my diſſentings were out of errour, weakneſs, or obſtinacy, 
The ſallow ſkin is for the ſwarthy put, RS * yet no man can think it other than the badge of «/awery,. by 
And love can make a flattern of a flut. Dryden "0 ſavage rudeneſs and importunate obtruſions of violence to have 
| * - the miſt of his errour diſpelled. King Charles, 


Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands glare, 
The new-ſcour'd mantua and the /attcry air. Gay. 


SLA'TY. adj. [from ſate.] Having the nature of late. 
All the ſtone that is s/a/y, with a texture long, and parallel 
to the ſite of the ſtratum, will ſplit only lengthways, or hori- 
zontally ; and, if placed in any other poſition, *tis apt to give 


SLA'UGHTER. 2. J. [onflauge, Saxon, from rlzxzan, 
rlezan, to ſtrike or kill.] Mallacre ; deſtruction by the 
ſword. | 

Sinful Macduff, 

They were all ſtruck for thee ! 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 


way, ſtart, and burſt, when any conſiderable weight is laid upon : 

_ Woodward on Foffils, Fell s/aughter on their ſouls. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
- SLAVE. z. J [e/clave, French. It is ſaid to have its ori- On each band Laxgorer and grgantick deoda, Milton. 

ginal from the Slavi, or Sclawonians, ſubdued and ſold by Now friends 3 cet embraces join; Sy 

the YVenetians, | I. One mancipated to a maſter ; not a But when they leave the ſhady realms of night 

freeman; a dependant. 2. One that has loſt the power With mortal heat each other mall purſue : © | 


of reſiſtance. 3. It is uſed proverbially for the loweſt What wars, what wounds, what s/aughter ſhall enſue ? Dry, 


ſtate of life. | | To SLA\UGHTER» f ; ; 
(.) The baniſh'd Kent, who in dige. © © to ſlay; to kill with the e e 
rare 50 my and did him 5 5 2 | x „ Vour caſtle is ſurpriz d, your wife and babes EN” 
Thou elviſh markt, abortive, rooting hog ! * Ke, : G 8 
Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity © SLA UGH TERHOUSE. #.f. ¶ ſlaughter and hoy/e,] Houle 
The slave of nature, and the ſon of hell. Sbaleſp. R. III. in Which bealts are killed for the butcher. : 5 
; Away with me, all you whoſe fouls abhor 


df gueſts he makes them s/awes | | 
. | | Milton, Th' uncleanly favour of a s{aughterhouſe ; 


15 condition of ſervants was different from what it is now, For I am ſtitf d with the {ell of ſin. 8 lh. 
2 8 generally laves, and ſuch as were bought and ſold SLA TEAMAN. z. . [ Haug bier and man.] One em- 
6 fo... South. ployedin killing. 2 | | 
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At Herod's bloody hunting Haugbtermen. 
Ten chas'd by one, wh ; | 
Are now each one the s/aughterman of twenty, Sbaleſp. 


See, thou fight'ſt againſt thy countrymen ; 
And join'ſt with them, will be thy slaughtermen. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


SLA/'UGHTEROUS, 
murderous. + | 
I have ſupt full with horrours : 
Direneſs familiar to my slaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once ſtart me. 
SLa'visn. adj, [from/lave.] Servile ; mean; baſe ; de- 
pendant. £ 


— A thing | 
More slawi/h did I ne'er, than : 
A ſlave without a knock. Shakeſþ. Cymbeline. 

Voou have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 

Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs and mules, 
You ule in abject and in dai part, | 5 
Becauſe you bought them. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
— The ſupreme God, t' whom all things ill 
Are but as s/awifh officers of vengeance, 
Would fend a gliſt' ring guardian, if need were, 


anſwering 


To keep my lite and honour unaffail'd. Milton. 
Thoſe are the labour'd births of laviſb brains; 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains. Denbam. 
= HLaviſb bards our mutual loves rehearſe < 

In lying ftrains and ignominious verſe. Prior. 


Sra'visHLY. adv. [from flavihh.] Servilely ; meanly. 


| SLa'visuness. 2. J [from flaviſh.] Servility; mean- 
nels. 


To SLAY. v. a. preter. few ; part. paſl. ſlain. | /ahan, 
Gothick ; xlean, Sax. lachten, Dutch, to ſtrike.] To 
kill; to butcher ; to put to death. | 
—— er father's brother | 
Would be her lord; or ſhall I ſay her uncle? 
Or he that 5/exv her brothers and her uncle? 
Tyrant, ſhew thy face: | 
Tt thou be'ſt lain, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill. Shakeſp. 


I ſaw under the altar the fouls of them that were ain for the 
word of God. Rev. vi. 2. 


$:ay and make ready. | Gen. xliii. 16. 
Wrath killeth the fooliſh man, and envy 5/ayeth the filly one. 


Job, V. 2. 


Of Trojan chiefs he view'd a numerous train; 
All much lamented, all in battle lain. Dryden s An. 
——— fe muſt 5 
By blood and battles pow'r maintain, 
And gay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. 
SLAYER. . . [from 
ſtroyer. 
Witneſs the guiltleſs blood poured oft on ground; 
The crowned often lain, the layer crown'd. Fairy Queen. 


Prior. 


» 


They ſlew thoſe that were 5layers of their countrymen. Abbot. 


The layer of himſelf yet ſaw JI there; 
The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair: | | 
With eyes half clos'd and gaping mouth he lay, 


And grim as when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul away. Dryden. 


SLEave z. /. [Of this word I know not well the mean- 
ing: leave ſilk is explained by Goulaman, floccus ſericus, 


a lock of filk; and the women ill ſay, fleawe the fill, 
for untæuiſt it, Ainſworth calls a weaver's ſhuttle or 
reed a /lay. To fley is to part a. twiſt into ſingle. 
fibres. | £ 


I on a fountain light, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was 3 
The banks with daffadillies dight 


Wich graſs like leave was mattes. | Draylon's Cynthia; 


Sut'azy, adj. [ often written /eezy, ] Weak; wanting SLEE ETI. adv. [from ſleek.) Smoothly ; gloffily. 


adj. [from ſlaughter.) Deſtructive; 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Shak. R. III. 


Aay.] Killer; murderer; de- 
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| ſubſtance. This ſeems to be of the ſame race with /ſeave, 


or from 70 „ey. * | | wy 
SLED. #. % [ fled, Daniſh ; fedde, Dutch.) A carriage 


drawn without wheels. | 


The +5led, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail,. _ 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd. - Dryden. 
SLE'DDED. adj. [from led.) Mounted on a fled. 
So frown'd he once when in an angry parle, | 
He ſmote the s/edded Polack on the ice. Shakeſp. 


SLEDGE. 2. , [fleex, Saxon; /eggra, Iſlandick.] 1. A 
large heavy hammer. 2. A carriage without wheels, or 
with very low wheels; properly a led. See SLED. 

(1.) They him ſpying, both with greedy force, 
At once upon him ran, and him beſet, 
With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel, without remorſe, 
And on his thield like iron s/edges bet. Fairy Veen. 
The painful ſmith, with force of fervent heat, 
The hardeſt iron ſoon doth mollify, : 
That with his heavy edge he can it beat, | 
And faſhion to what he it liſt apply. S/ enfer, 
The uphand s/edge is uſed by under-workmen, when the work 
is not of the largeſt, yet requires help to batter and draw it out: 
they uſe it with both their hands before them, and feldom lift. 
their hammer higher than their head. Moxon, 
It would follow that the quick ſtroke of a light hammer 
ſhould be of greater efficacy, than any ſofter and more gentle 
ſtriking of a great edge. Willins's Mathematical Mavic. 
(z.) In Lancaſhire they uſe a fort of edge made with thick. 
wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with one horſe. 
- Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
SLEEK, 2. [/eych, Dutch] 1. Smooth; nitid ; gloſly. 
2. Not rough; not harſn. : 

(1.) Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and ſuch as ſleep a-nights, 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, 

As if it fed ye; and how lee and wanton 
appear in ev'ry thing may bring my ruin. 
W hat time the groves were clad in green, 
The fields all dreſt in flowers, 
And that the s/eek-hair'd nymphs were ſeen, 
To ſeek them ſummer bowers. 

As in gaze admiring, oft he bow'd 
His turret creſt, and s/zek enamell'd neck, 
Fawning. | 

Thy head and hair are see, 


Shaheſp. 


Shakeſp.. 


Drayton. | 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


And then thou kemb'| the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 
So fleet her ſkin, fo faultleſs was her make, | 
Ev'n Juno did unwilling pleaſure take | 
To ſee ſo fair a rival. Dryden.. 


(2.) Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths grow leech, 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp, Milton .. 


To SLEEK. v. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To comb 
ſmooth and even. 2. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or 
gloſſy. | | 

(.) Vet are the men more looſe than they, 
More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rub'd, and trim'd, 
More sleek'd, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb'd. Ben. Fohnfon:. 
By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea's golden comb, 
Where with ſhe fits on diamond rocks, 


Sleeking her ſoft alluring locks. N Milion. 
(2.) Gentle, my lord, lech o'er your rugged looks; 1 
Be bright and jovial mong your gueſts to night. Shakeſp,.. 


— She does lee! 

With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a- nights | 

In her neat gloves. Ben. Johnſon's Catilize.. 
The perſuaſive rhetorick 1 

That lech his tongue, and won ſo much on Exe, 

So little here, nay loſt. | 

A ſheet of well slzeked marble 


| Milton, 
paper did not caſt any of its: 


diſtin colours upon the wall. | Boyle. 
Acruiſeof fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold; | 
Odour divine whoſe ſoft refreſhing. ffreams . 
Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs. Pope. 
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Tet their heads be sleghly comb'd, and their blue coats bruſh'd. 

5 N | Shakeſh. Taming of the Shrewv, 
e A ſmoothing ſtone. 
* 


; 
k 
# 4 


The pureſt paſtebo 


even as you can. 


Peacham. 


ten, Dutch.] 1. To take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the 
mental and corporal powers. 2. To reſt ; to be motion-. 
I-is, 3. To live thoughtlelsly, 4, To be dead; death 
being a ſtate from which man will ſome time awake. 
5. To be inattentive; not vigilant, 6. To be unnotic- 


ed, or unatrended. . 


(1. ) I've watch'd and travell'd hard- 
Some time I ſhall s/cep out; the reſt I'll whiſtle. Shakeſp. 
Where's Pede ?—go you, and where you find a maid, 
That, ere ſhe sleep, hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſy; 
Slee the as found as careleſs infancy ; 


But thoſe that s/eep, and think not on their ſins, 


backs, ſhoulders, ſides, and ſhins. 
9 Fg. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Mindſbr. 
If the man be poor, thou ſhalt not deep with his pledge. 


Pinch them, arms, legs, 


Peace, good reader! do not weep z 

Peace! the lovers are aſleep : _ 

They, ſweet turtles ! folded lie, 

In the laſt knot that love could tie. 

Let them deep, let them s/eep on, 

Dill this ſtormy night be gone, 

And the eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light, | 

. Whoſe day ſhall never 5s/eep in night. b Craſhaw. 

Thoſe who at any time s/eeþ without dreaming, can never be 


convinced that their thoughts are for four hours buſy without 


their knowing it. 


|  Locie, 
(2.) Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly- 


bon d clown in chines of beef ere thou ee in thy ſheath, I 
bzſeech Jove on my knees thou mayſt be turned into hobnails. 


from the grave; though he only see, unto God, who. can raiſe 
from the chamber of death. 


SLEEP, 2. J. [from the verb.] 
of the mental and corporal powers; {lumber. 


© Beaſts that Sleep 


, 


Wax very fat, though they eat nothing. 


1 ; $59 x . 
7 ” 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


How ſweet the moonlight slzeps upon this bank 
Here will we ſit, and let the ſounds of muſick | 
Creep in our ears, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
TT he giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the different blows ; then ſhoots amain, 
Till counterbuff'd the ſtops, and 5s/eeþs again. Dryden. 
(3.) We sleep over our happineſs, and want to be rouzed into 
a quick thankful ſenſe of it. | Atterbury. 
(4.) If we believe that Jeſus died and roſe again, even fo 
them alſo which ep in Jeſus will God bring with him. 1 Thep. 
A perſon is faid to be dead to us, becauſe we cannot rate 


„ Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(5. c Heav'n will one day open 

The king's eyes, that ſo long have vent upon 5 

This bold, bad man. | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(6.) —— You ever | 

Have wiſh'd the sleeping of this buſineſs, never 

Deſir'd it to be ſtirr'd. * . *  Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
ſuſpenſion 


Repoſe; relt ; 


Methought I heard a voice cry ſleep no more 
Macbeth doth murder deep; the innocent sleep; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd ſleeve of care; 
The birth of each day's life, ſore labour's bath, 

Halm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 
Chief nourither in ſite's feaſt. 

That slegbe might ſweetly ſeale | 

His reſtfull eyes, he enter'd, and in his bed 
- In ſilence took. | LY Chapman, 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour ; and therefore they cannot 
ſo well cloſe and go together in the head, which is ever requiſte 
to sleep, And for the fame cauſe, pain and noiſe hinder sleep; 
and darkneſs furthereth 5/eep. e | 


Bacon, 
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with a lee ſtone rub ſmooth, and as 


[/epan, Gothick ; fleepan, Saxon; ra ; 
| forces the mind to perceive it. 0 
SLEEPER. 2. / from ſeep.] 1. One who ſleeps; one 


Deut. 


SLEE'PINESS, u. , [ from ſecpy.] Drowſineſs; 


SLEE'PY, adj. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth J | 


| Bacon. 
in winter, as wild bears, during their dee 
237 cooler; 
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Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, ö . 


FRE 


= 


Dryden. a 


ſeldom awake but When hunger calls for the teat, or ſome pain 


who is not awake, 2. A lazy inactive drone. 3. That 
which lies dormant, or without effeft, 4. [Erocetas.] 
A fiſh. Aiuſcbort h. 0 n n 
ft.) Sound muſick ; come my queen, take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon thele 5/eejers be. Shakeſp. 
What's the buſineſs, _ | 
That ſuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The 5/eepers of the houſe f _ 
In ſome countries, a plant which ſhutteth in the night, open- 


ſay is a plant that fleepeth, 
almoſt all flowers do the like. | 
Night is indeed the province of his reipn ; 
Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 
Than a fpy taken, and a s/eeper lain, - Diyaden. 
(2.) He mult be no great eater, drinker, nor sleeper, tliat 
will diſcipline his ſenſes, and exert his mind; every worthy un- 
dertaking requires both, _ Greau. 
(3.) Let penal laws, if they have been gleeters of long, or if 


There be zlcepers enow then; for 
£ Bacon. 


_ grown unfit for the preſent time, be by wiſe judges confined in 


the execution, Bacon. 


SLES ILA. adv. {from ſegpy.] 1. Drowſily; with de- 
fire to ſleep. 


2. Dully ; lazily. 3. Stupidly. 

(2.) I rather chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe darts, which 
envy caſteth at novelty, than to go on ſafely and 5/zefily in the 
eaſy ways of ancient miſtakings. | Raleigh. 

(3.) He would make us believe that Luther in theſe actions 
pretended to authority, forgetting what he had slzefily owned 
before. | Atterbury. 
diſpoſition 


to ſleep ; inability to keep awake. 


Watchfulneſs precedes too great s/eepineſs, and is the moſt ill 
boding ſymptom of a fever. | 
SLEE'PLESS: adj, [from ſtep.] Wanting ſleep. 


Arbutbnot. 


The field 
To labour calls us, now with ſweat impos'd, 1 
Though after sleefleſs night. | Milton's Par. Loft, 
While penſive poets painful vigils keep, 
Sleepleſs themſelves to give their readers ſleep. 
from /leep.}) I. Drowly ; diſpoſed to 
ſl-ep. 2. Not awake. 3: Soporiferous ; ſomniferous ; 
cauſing ſleep, 3 
(z.) Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place? 
They muſt lie there. Go, carry them and ſmear + 
The s/eepy grooms with blood. Shakeſp. Macbeth; 
She wak'd her $sleefy crew, 
And riſing haſty, took a ſhort adieu. 
(3-) We will give you sleepy drinks, that your ſenſes unin- 
telligent of our inſufficience, may, though they cannot praiſe 
us, as little accuſe us; | 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the s/eepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill. 
I ſleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for the phyſici- 


ans had mingled a cee potion in the wine. Gulliver, 
SLEET.. z. J. [perhaps from the Daniſh, /er.] A kind of 


gle particles. 2 s 
Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmoſt battles haR'ning up behind, 0 
Who view, far off, the ſtorm of falling sleet, 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. 
Perpetual s/eet and driving ſnow 
Obſcure the ſkies, and hang on 1 below. 


Dryden. 


. 4 
. 


Huge oxen ſtand inclos'd in wintry walls We 
Of ſnow congeal'd. . „ 
Rains would have been po 
next leet, then ſnow, and ice. 


— 


A | 75 | l 7 2 Dryden. 
ured down, as the vapours became 


| Dryden. 


Locke, - 


Shakeſp.. Macbeth, - 


eth in the morning, and openeth wide at noon; the inhabitants 


* 


ab Pope. 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Milton. 


ſmooth ſmall hail or ſnow, not falling in flakes, but fin-_ 
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And fix d on heav'n, his eyes repel invading oleep. ; Boden. 5 | 


et | 


| Cheyne | | 
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To SLE ET. b. 1. [from the noun. | "To ſnow In ſmall par- fight, left our implicit ity be over-reached ore pr Mint 
- ticles, intermixed with rain. wry tg , r eee 7s #1 + Hoo - 
Sur Tv. adj. [from the noun.] Bringing fleet, o 0 | 


Sl evg . (rlig, Saxon.] 1. The part of a garment 
that covers the arms. 2. Sleeve, in ſome provinces, ſig- 
"nifies a knot or ſkein of filk, which i, by ſome very pro- 

bably ſuppoſed to be its meaning. in the quoted pal- 


ſage. [See SLE ave.|] 3 Sleeve, Dutch, N a co- 


ver; any ching ſpread over; which ſeems to be the ſenſe 
of ſleewe in the proverbial phraſe. 4. To hang on a 
ſleeve ; to make dependent. 5. [Lolligo, Lat.] A fiſh. 
| „ Ainſworth. 
t.) Once my well-waiting eyes eſpy d my treaſure, 
With sleeves turn'd up, looſe hair, and breaſt enlarged, 
Her father's corn, moving her fair limbs, meaſure. Sidney. 


The deep {mock sleewe,. which the Iriſh women uſe, they ſay, 


was old Spanith; and yet that ſhould ſeem rather to be an old 


Engliſh fathion : for in armory, the faſhion of the Manche, 


which is given in arms, being nothing elſe but a zs/eeve, is 


\ faſhioned much like to that 5/eeve. And knights, in ancient 


times, uſed to wear their miſtreſs's or love's s/eeve upon their 
arms; fir Launcelot wore the eve of the fair maid' of Aſteloth 
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Though falſe Dueſſa it to bar, 2 50 | 

Her falſe.s/e:ghts do employ. Fai y Queen, 
Upon the corner of the moon, | 
There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound; 

I'Il catch it ere it come to ground 

And that dittill'd by magick vdeig hte, 

Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 

As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 


Shall draw him on to his confuſion, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Out ſtept the ample ſize | | 
Of migbty Ajax, huge in ftrength ; to him, Laertes fon, 


That crafty one as huge in s/cight. Chajman. 


—— She could not ſo convey 
The maſly ſubſtance of that idol great, 
What eight had ſhe the wardens to betray ? 


What ſtrength to heave the goddeſs from her ſeat? Fairf. 


In the wily ſnake 

Whatever s/eights, none would ſuſpicious mark, 

As from his wit, and native ſubtilty | 
Proceeding. - Milton. 


in a tourney. | Hpenſer's Ireland. 
| Your hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd, your eee unbutton'd, your er n orb 
ſhoe untied, demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation. Shakeſp. as 8 on feel moſt delight, 


You would think a ſmock a ſhe-angel, he fo chants to the 
#eeve-band, and the work about the ſquare on't. Shakeſþ. 


He was cloathed in cloth, with wide sJzeves and a cape. Bacon. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 


\ truths look like appearances, or appearances like truths. 


That leaſt perceive the juggler's eight. Hudibras. 


Good humour is but a eight of hand, or a faculty making 


L' Eftrange. 


Ws 5 ICs ine tp : 4 Haden. When we hear death related, we are all willing to favour the 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd les of care.  Shakeſp. zieht, when the poet does not 1 grouey 1 A r Dry hs 
3) A brace of ſharpers laugh at the whole . 1 _ While innocent he ſcorns ignoble flight, | 
Wr „His honeſt friends preſerve him by a sleight. Sawift, 


Men know themſelves utterly void of thoſe qualities which 
the impudent ſycophant aſcribes to them, and in his sl2eve laughs 
at them for believing, ; | South's Sermons, 
John laughed heartily in his sleeve at the pride of the eſquire. 

© thaw | Arbuthnot's Hift. of F. Bull, 
(4.) It is not for a man which doth know, or ſhould know 
what orders, and what peaceable government requireth, to aſk 


why we ſhould hang our judgment upon the church's s/eeve, and 


why in matters of orders more than in matters of doctrine. 


flight; not ſtrong. 4. 


SLE'NDER. adj. [ Hinder, Dutch. ] 1. Thin; ſmall in cir- 


cumference compared with the length; not thick, 2. 


Small in the waiſt ; having a fine ſhape. 3. Not bulky ; 
Small; inconfiderable ; weak. 


5. Sparing ; leſs than enough: as, a s/ender eſtate and 
lender parts. 6. Not amply ſupplied. N 
(.) — 8o thick the roſes buſhing round 
About her glow'd ; half ſtooping to ſupport 


os | k Hooker. Each flow'r of lender ſtalk. | | Milton. 
SLEEVE D. adj, (from ſleeve.] Having ſleeves. (2.) What lender youth bedew'd with liquid odours, 
SLEEVELESS. adj, from ſleeve.) 1. Wanting ſleeves; Courts thee on roſes in ſome pleaſant cave. Milton. 


having no ſleeves. 2. Wanting reaſonableneſs ; wanting 
propriety ; wanting ſolidity. [This ſenſe, of which the 


word has been long poſſeſſed, I know not well how it 


obtained; Skinner thinks it properly liveleſs or lifeleſs : 


to this I cannot heartily agree, though I know not what 
better to ſuggeſt. Can it come from ſleeve, a knot, or 
ſtein, and ſo ſignify unconnefed, hanging ill together ? 


Beauteous Helen ſhines among the reſt, 
Tall, lender, ſtraight, with all the graces bleſt. Dryden. 
(3+) Love in theſe labyrinths his ſlaves detains, | 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. Pope. 
(.) Yet * who claim the general aſſent of the whole 
world unto that which they teach, and do not fear to give very 


hard and heavy ſentence upon as many as refuſe to embrace the 


ſame, muſt have ſpecial regard, that their firſt foundations and 


or from ſeeve, a cover; and therefore means plainly ab grounds be more than Slender probabilities. _ Hooker, 
ſurd; fooliſh Without palliation! ) Wyere joy molt revels, grief aoth moſt lament ; | 
©, (4) His cloaths were ſtrange, though coarſe, and black, Grief joys, joy grieves, on lender accident. Shakeſp. 


| - tho' bare; 
| Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but 'twas now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 


Become tufftaffaty. Donne. 


They put on 5/eeweleſs coats of home-ſpun cotton. Jandys. 


Behold yon iſle by palmers, piigrims trod, 3 ; Tillotſon, 
Grave mummers ! s/eeveleſq fome, and {hirtlels others. Pofe, .) ——— At my lodging, . 5 
(2.) This sleewel:ſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was brought The work is this, that at ſo dender warning, e 

into the world by that other fable of the multipreſence. Hail, You're like to have a thin and s/ender pittance, Sbaleſp. 


My landlady quarrelled with him for ſending every one of her 


children on a 5/2eveleſrerrand, as ſhe calls it. " Sie&ator. 
SLEIGHT. #. / { fagd, cunning, Hlandick.] Artful trick; 


Poſitively to define that ſeaſon, there is no viender difficulty. 


HAS | Bo. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
It is a very lender comfort that relies upon this nice diſtinc- 


tion, between things being troubleſome, and being evils ; when 


* 18 * 2 * * 1 1 
all the evil of affliction lies in the trouble it creates to us. 


(.) The good Oſtorius often deign'd | 7 
To grace my inder table with his preſence. | Philips. 
In obſtructions inflammatory, the aliment ought to be cool, 
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cunning artifice ; dexterqus practice :' as, ferght of hand; Ander, thin, diluting. eie AR. 4 buthnot. 
the tricks of a juggler. Ibis is often Written, but leſs SLENDERLY, adv. [from fende. I, Without bulk. 2. 
c W S ightly; mean: 


lle that exhorted to beware of an enemy's poliey, doth not , (2. I the debt be not juſt, we know not what may be deemed 


| | | - Th Ip ww 2 L 5 
give counſel to. be impolite ; but rather i0 be all prudent fore -P juſt, neither is it a ſum to be gender regardod. Hayward, 
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e 
11 K have done well, it is that which I deſired; but if flenderly 


1 meanly, it is that which 1 could attain to. 2 Mac. 
Stx/npERNESs. mn. / | from lender. .. Thinneſs ; 
ſmallneſs of circumference. 2, Want of alk or ſtrength, 


3. Slightneſs; weakneſs; u inconſiderableneſs. 4. Want 
of plenty. 
(s.) Small whiſtles give a ſound e of their extreme /len- 
dernejs, the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. Bacon. 


Their colours ariſe from the thinnels of the tranſparent parts 
of the feathers ; that is from the Nenderneſs of the very fine hairs 
or capillamenta, which grow out of the ſides of the groſſer la- 

teral branches or fibres of thoſe feathers. Newton. 

| (2.) It is preceded by a ſpitting of blood, occaſioned by its 

\ acrimony, and too great a-pr me motion, with flenderneſs and 
weakneſs of the veſſels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

(3.) The fenderneſs of your reaſons againſt the book, toge- 
ther with the inconveniencies that muſt of neceſſity follow, have 

procured a great credit unto it. eye. 
SLEPT. The preterne of sleep. 
* Silence; coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert ere nature firſt began to be, 
Twas one vaſt nothing all, and all fept faſt in thee, Pope. 
SLEw. The preterite of Hay. 

He flew Hamet, a great commander among the Numidians, 

and chaſed Benchades and Amida, two of their greateſt princes, 
out of the country. K nolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
To SLEY. wv. 7. | SeetoSLEAVE.] To part or twiſt intothreads, 

Why art thou then exaſperate, thou immaterial ſkein of „ey A 

filk ? . Shakeſþ. 
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2. To cut into parts. 3. To cut off in a broad piece. 4, 


To cut; to divide. 
(1.) Their cooks make no more ado, but ſlicing it into little 
n prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace, 
| Sandys's Journey. 
The. reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with jack and Kull, 
pikes and ſlicing words, broad, thin, and of an excellent 
temper. Hayward, 
. (2.) Nature loſt one by thee, bd therefore muſt 
Slice one in two to keep her number juſt, Cleawela'd. 
(3-) When hungry thou ſtood'ſt ſtaring, like an oaf, | 
T /lic'd the luncheon from the barley loaf, Gay. 
(4.) Princes and tyrants ice the earth among them. Burnet. 
SLICE. 7. J. flite, Saxon; from the verb.] 1, A broad 
iece cut off, 2. A broad pizce. 
in a handle; a peel; a ſpatula. 
(1.) Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright "hive 


hacks, doth great good to trees, Bacon. 
Tou need not wipe your knife to cut bread; becauſe in cutting 
a ſlice or two it will wipe itſelf. n 
He from out the chimney took, 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely, from the fatteſt ſide, 
Cut out large /lices to be fry'd. Sqawift, 


(2.) Then clap four flices of pilaſter on't, 
That lac'd with bits of ruſtick, makes a front. Pope. 
(3.) The pelican hath, a beak broad and flat, much like the 
_ -flice of apothecaries, with which they ſpread plaiſters. Hakew, 
When burning with the won in it, with the ice, clap the 
coals upon the outſide cloſe together, to keep the heat in. Mox. 
SLICK. adj. | slickt, Dutch. See SLeex.] 
Whom filver-bow'd Apollo bred, in the Pierian mead, 
Both „ice and daintie, yet were both in warre of wond'rous 
dread. Chapman. 
Glaſs attracts but weakly ; ſome ich ſtones, and thick glaſſes 
indifferently. Brows' 5 . Err. 
StiD. The preterite of ide. 
; At firſt the filent venom „lid with a | 
And ſeiz d her cooler ſenſes by degrees, Dryden s AEneid, 
From the tops of heaven's ſteep hill ſhe tid, 
And ſtrait the Greeks ſwift ſhips the reach't. 
Szi'ppen. The partieiple pathve of vide. | 
Why is this Vert lidden back, by a perpetual back(liding ? 


Fer. viii. 5. 


Ld % 


6 Chapman. 


: - Interruption. 


To SLICE. . #, iran, Saxon] 1. To cut into flat pieces. 


x. A broad head red 


acroſs, ſo as you may make them rather in ces than in continued 


e 
Now bs ; with that he dragg'd the trembling * IF 
Slidd ring through clotted blood. 
The tempter law the danger in a trice; 
For the man slidder'd upon Fortune's ice. 
To SLIDE. w.n. id, preterite; s/idden, pH pal 
[rim in, pildenve, {liding, Saxon; «iden, Dutch; / lit 
Welſh.] 1. To paſs along ſmoothly ; to flip; to glide. 
2. To move without change of the foot, 
advertently. 4: To pals unnoticed, 
filent and unobſerved progreſſion. 6. Lo pals ſilently. and 
gradually from good to bad. 7. To pals ie diffi- 
culty or obſtruction. 8. To move upon the ice by a ſingle 
impulſe, without change of feet. g. To fall by errour, 
10. To be not firm. 11. To paſs with a free and gentle 
courſe or flow. 


(1.) Sounds do not only slide upon the ſurface of a ſmooth 
body, but communicate with the ſpirits in the pores Bacon. 
Ulyſſes, Stheneleus, Tiſander s/ide Ir, 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denham. 


(2.) Oh Ladon, happy. Ladon, rather s/ide than run by her, 
leſt thou ſhouidit make her legs flip from her. Sidney. 

Smooth Aiding without ſtep. 

He that once fins, like him that slides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice. 
Though conſcience checks him, yet thoſe rubs gone o'er, 

He 5/ides on ſmoothly, and looks back no more. Dryden. 
(3-) Make, a door and a bar for thy mouth : beware thou 
glide not by it. Eccluf. xxvin. 26. 
(4.) In the princeſs I could find no apprehenſion of what I 


faid or did, but with a calm careleſsneſs, letting every thing 8 


Slide juſtly, as we do by their ſpeeches, who neither in matter 


nor perſon do any way belong unto us. Sidney, 
5 ) —— Thou ſhalt 
Hate all, ſhew charity to none ; 
But let the famiſht fleſh Side from the bone, - 
Ere thou relieve the beggar. . Shakeſp. 
Then no day void of 5 bliſs, of pleaſure leaving, 
Ages ſhall ide away without perceiving. Dryden. 
Reſcue me from their ignoble hands: X | 
Let me kiſs yours when you my wound beginn, 
Then eaſy death will s/zde with pleaſure in. Dryden.” 


Their eye slides over the pages, or the words slide over their 


eyes, and vaniſh like a rhapſody of evening tales. Watts. 
(6.) Nor could they have id into thoſe brutiſh immoralities 


of life, had they duly manured * firit practical notions and 


dictates of right reaſon. South, 
(7.) Such of them ſhould be nitaindd as ide eaſily of them- 
ſelves into Engliſh compounds, without violence to the ear. Pope. 
Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 
Parts anſw'ring parts ſhall slide into a whole; $ 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow | 
A work to wonder at. Pope. 
(.) The gallants dancing by the river ſide, | 
They bathe in ſummer, and in winter slide. Waller. 
(9.) The diſcovering and reprehenſion of theſe colours cannot 
be done but out of a very univerſal knowledge of things, which 
ſo cleareth man's 8 as it is the leſs apt to ſlide into any 


errour. Bacon. 
(10.) ve fair! 
Be greatly cautious of your s/iding hearts. Thomſon. 


To SLIDE. v. a. To put imperceptibly. 
Little tricks of ſophiſtry by s/zding in, or leaving out ſuch 
words as entirely change the queſtion, ſhould be abandoned by 
all fair diſputants. Watts. 


SL1D *. 2. /. {from the verb. ] 
2. Flow; even courſe. 
(.) We have ſome slides or reliſhes' of the voice or ſtrings, 
continued without notes, from one to another, riſing or falling, 
which are delightful. Bacon Nat. Hi ft. 
Kings that have able men of their nobility ſhall find eaſe in 
employing them, and a better ide into their bulinels z 3 for peo- 
ple naturally bend to them. Bacon. 
(2.) There be, whoſe fortunes are Ii me Homer's verſes, that 
have a slide and east neſs more than the verſes of other poets. Bac. 


5 To SLIYDDER, . 7. L lauren, Dutch. 1 30 Woe with SLi/DER. 2. /. [from guide.] He who ſlides. 
1 ag. Llicht, aces 1. Small; l in- 


3. To paſs in- 
5. ig aſs along by 


Milton. 


1. Smooth and eaſy. paſſage. 
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conſiderable. 2. Not important ; not cogent ; weak. 


| 3 Negligent; not vehement; not done with effort. 


ooliſh ; weak of mind. 5. Not ſtrong; thin: as a 
slight filk, | | PR 
(1.) Is Czfar with Antonius priz'd fo sl;ght ? Shakeſf. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners 1 diſcloſe, RL 
_ Slight is the ſubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, 2 
If Heav'n aſſiſt, and Phoebus hear my call. Dryden. 
Slight is the ſubject, but not fo the praiſe; | 
If ſhe inſpire, and he approve my lays. Pope. 


(2.) Some firmly embrace doctrines upon light grounds, 
ſome upon no grounds, and ſome contrary to appearance. Locke. 
(.) The thaking of the head is a geſture of light refuſal, 

| | | : Bacon, 

He in contempt. | | 

At one gligbt bound high overleap'd all bound, 


Milton, 
(4+) No beaſt ever was fo slight | 
For man, as for his God, to fight, Hudibras. 


SLtGHT. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 
tempt; act of ſcorn, 

S LEICHT. 
(1.) People in misfortune conſtrue unavoidable accidents into 
slights or neglects. Clariſſa. 


2. Artifice ; cunning practice. See 


(2.) As boiſterous a thing as force is, it rarely atchieves any 


thing but under the conduct of fraud. Slight of hand has done 
that, which force of hand could never do. South. 


After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what with 5s/ight of 


hand, and taking from his own ſcore, and adding to John's, Nic 
brought the balance to his own fide. Arbuthnot. 
To SLIGHT, v. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To neglect; 
to diſregard. 
paſſage to light be the ſame with to ling. 3. [Slighten, 
Dutch.) To overthrow ; to demoliſh, Junius, Sinner, 
and Ainſworth. 4. To SLIGHT over, 'To treat or per- 
form careleſsly. 1 
(1. ) Beware leſt they tranſgreſs and 5/;ght that ſole com- 
mand. Milton. 


Vou cannot expect your ſon ſhould have any regard for one 


whom he ſees you slight. | Locke. 
(2.) The rogues slighted me into the river, with as little re- 
marſe as they would have drowned puppies. Shakeſþ. 
4-) Theſe-men, when they have promiſed great matters, and 


12.4 
failed moſt ſhamefu]ly, if they have the perfection of boldneſs, 


will but light it over, and no more ado. Bacon's Eſſays. 
His death and your deliverance | 
Were themes that ought not to be s/;ghted ower. Dryden. 
SLIGHTER. 7. /. [from s/ight.) One who diſregards. 
 St1GHTINGLY. adv. | from lighting. ] Without reve- 
rence ; with contempt. | | 
If my ſceptick ſpeaks slightingly of the opinions he oppoſes, I 
have done no more than became the part. Boyle. 
SLIGHTLY. adv. [from light.] 1. Negligently ; with- 
out regard. 2. Scornfully ; x nan» 3. Weak- 
ly ; without force, 4. Without worth, 
(1.) Words, both becauſe they are common, and do not fo 
ſtrongly move the fancy of man, are for the moſt part but 


Slightly heard. N Hooker, 
| Tn nothing fitting for the purpoſe EE 
Untouch'd, or lightly handled in diſcourſe. Shakeſp. 
You were to blame 
To part fo s;ghtly with your wife's firſt gift. Shakeſpþ: 


The letter-writer diſſembles his knowledge of this reſtriction, 


and contents himſelf 5/:ghtly to mention it towards the cloſe of 
his pamphlet. 5 : 

(2.) Long had the Gallick monarch uncontroul'd, 

Enlarg'd his borders, and of human force | 


Opponent s/zghtly thought. 


Srranrvess. mn, / [from light]! 1. Weakneſs ; want 
of ſtrength, 2. Negligence; want of attention; want 
of vehemence. | | 

| (2.) — Where gentry, title, wiflom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of gen'ral ignorance, it muſt omit 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while 
T' unſtable slightneſs. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown fo loud a cla- 


1. Neglect; con- 


2. To throw careleſsly, unleſs in this 


SLi'MY. adj. from lime. 


Alterbury. 


P)biiips. 
(3. ) Scorn not the facil gates of hell too slightly barr d. Milt. 
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mour of impieties? and how does it reproach the Jlightneſs of 
our ſleepy heartleſs addrefles? © Decay of” Prety+ 
SLiLY. adv. [ from . ] Cunniogly ; with cunning 
ſecrecy ; with ſubtile covertnels, n 1 
Were there a ſerpent ſeen with forked tongue, ry 


That lily glided towards your majeſty, 0 

It were be neceſlary you were wak'd. Shaleſp. 
He, cloſely falſe and lily wiſe , 

Caſt how he might annoy them moſt from far. Fairfax. 


Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, s/ily robs us of our grand 
treaſure, ; Decay of Pretty, 
With this he did a herd of goats controul ; 
Which by the way he met, and 5/zly ſtole : 
_ Clad like a country ſwain. | | 
May hypocrites, | 
That lily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, pleas'd with the reliſh weak, 
Drink on unwarned, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe, 
And through intemperance grow a while ſincere. 


Dryden. 


Philips, 


SLIM, af [A cant word as it ſeems, and therefore not to 


be uſed.] Slender; thin of ſhape. by 
A thin lim - gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle his body 
into a henrooſt ; and when he had ſtuft his guts well, ſqueezed 
hard to get out again; but the hole was too little. ZZ" Efrange. 
I was jogg'd on the elbow by a lim young girl of ſeventeen. 


Addiſon, 
SLiMe. n. /. [rlim, Saxon; s/jgm, Dutch. ] Viſcous 
mire ; any glutinous ſubſtance. Af | 
— The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more it promiſes: as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the lime and ooze ſcatters his grain. Shakeſh. 
Brick for ſtone, and lime for mortar. Gen, 
God, out of his goodneſs, cauſed the wind to blow, to dry 
up the abundant dime and mud of the earth, and make the land 
more firm, and to cleanſe the air of thick vapours and unwhol- 
ſome miſts. | ; Raleigh. 
Some 2 grow upon the top of the ſea, from. ſome concre- 
tion of lime where the ſun beateth hot, and the ſca ſtirreth little. 
. | | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
And with Aſphaltick lime, broad as the gate, | 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather d beach | 
They faſten'd. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Now dragon grown ; larger than whom the ſun 
Engender'd in the Pythian vale on lime, | 
Huge Python! | 
O foul deſcent | I'm now conſtrainꝰd 
Into a beaſt, to mix with beſtial lime, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Milton, 


SLUMI NESS. x. J. [from slimy.] Viſcoſity ; glutinous matter, 


By a weak fermentation a pendulous 5/imineſs is produced, 
which anſwers a pituitous ſtate. | Flyer. 
1. Overſpread with ſlime, 
2. Viſcous ; glutinous. bk 
(1.) My bended hook ſhall pierce 
Their sl:»zy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony. 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls ; and in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the my bottom of the deep, | 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. - Shakeſþ, 
They have cobwebs about them, which is a ſign of a s/zmy 


Shakeſp. 


dryneſs. | | Bacon. 
The reſt are all by bad example led, | neo 
And in their father's s/imy track they tread. | Dryden. 
Eels for want of exerciſe, are fat and s/imy.  Arbuthnot. 
Shoals of ſlow houſe- bearing do ſnails creep 
O'er the ripe fruitage, paring 5/zzy ti acks 3 
In the ſleek rind. Tor 8 Pdilips. 
| . — The ſwallow 4 . 
The _— pool to build his hanging houſe.  _ . Thomſon. 
(2.) Then both from out hell-gates, into the waſte, 


Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, Woe 


Hovering upon the waters, what they met 


Solid or slimy, as in raging ſea, el 
Toſt up and down, together crowded drove. 


41.4 


| Milton. 
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_ , out of ſome fat and au ſoil, well digeſted by the kindly heat 


Fe ſun, and impregnated with the influence of the ſtars. | | 
Wo. N Bentigy. 77 SLIP. v. 1. ſp.1pan, Saxon; lippen, Dutch.] 1. To 


Sr Ess. . /. [from 45.) Designing artifice. 


By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correſpondent can 


aſſume my air, and give my taciturnity a s/yzeſs,” which diverts 

more than any thing I could fay. _ | | Addiſon. 
SLING, u. /. [ plingan, Saxon ; lingen, Dutch. ] 1. A 
miſſive weapon made by a ſtrap and two ſtrings ; the 


* 


ſtone is lodged in the ſtrap, and thrown by looſing one of 


the ſtrings. , 2. A throw; a ſtroke. 3. A kind of hang- 
ing bandage, in which a wounded limb is ſuſtained. 
| 719 The arr6w cannot make him flee: ging tones are turned 
with him into ſtubble. | 
Dtrreads he the twanging of the archer's ftring ? | 
Or ſinging ſtones from the Phoenician ling? Sandys. 
Slings have ſo much greater ſwiftneſs than a ſtone thrown from 
the hand, by how much the end of the ling is farther off from 
* "the ſhoulder-joint, the center of motion. Wilkins, 
_ — The Tuſcan king T4 bo 
' Laid by the lance, and took him to the ling; 
Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and threw - 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden's An. 
| Whirl'd from a ling, or from an engine thrown, | 
Amidſt the foes, as flies a mighty ſtone, 
So flew the beaſt. 


— Mu 


2.) — At one ling 
Of. thy victorious arm, well- pleaſing ſon, 


Both fin and death, and yawning grave at laſt 


Through Chaos hurl'd, obſtruct the mouth of hell. II:. 
To SLING, v a. [trom the noun.] 1. To throw by a 
fling. 2. To throw ; to caſt Not very proper. 3. To 


hang looſely by a ſtring. 4. To. move by means of a 
Tope. 1 | | ; 
a (2.) ZEtna's entrails fraught with fire, 
That now caſts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 
Incenſt, or tears up mountains by the roots, | | 
Or -ling: a broken rock aloft in air. Aaddiſon. 
(3-) From rivers drive the kids, and ling your hook; 


Anon Lili waſh em in the ſhallow brook. Dryden. 

( 4.) — Canus I faw amidſt the ſhouts | 
mariners, and buſy care to ling | 

His horſes ſoon aſhore. Dryden's Cleomenes. 


They slung up one of their largeſt hogſheads, then rolled it 


towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gullizer”s Travels. 
 SLINGER. z. /. [from ging.] One who ſlings or uſes the 


ling. 


The lingers went about it, and ſmote it. 2 Kings, iii, 2 5. 


To SLINK. . u. preter, s/unk. [ylinzan, Saxon, to creep. ] 


To ſneak ; to ſteal out of the way. 
We will ink away in ſupper time, diſguiſe us at my lodging, 
and return all in an hour.  Shakeſt. Merchant of Venice. 
| As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Sienk aua t.. 1 
He, after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded lun 
Into the wood faſt by. 
Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 
To whom all people far and near 
On deep importances repair; | 
When braſs and pewter hap to ſtray, 2 
And linen 5/:7ks out of the way. FJudibras. 
She s{unk into a corner, where ſhe lay trembling till the com- 
- pany went their way. | L"Eftrange. 


He would pinch the children in the dark, and then «fink into a 
Arbuthnut s H. of J. Bull. 


corner, as if no body had done it. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to s/ink 
In at a corn- loft through a chink ; | 

But having amply Ruff d his ſkin, Ol Sg. 
Could not get out as wan in. eee, e. 
We have a ſuſpicious, fearful, and conſtrained countenance, 


often turning back, and 4inking through narrow lanes, ' Swift, 
HH ; | ak 7 6 $: 2 * L : * lee 5 
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Job, xli. 28. ; 


Dryden's Ovid. 


Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(.) If a man 
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her where ſhe may have good ſpring- water to drink. Mor timer. 


lide ; not to tread. firm. 2, To ſlide ; to glide. 3. To 
move or fly out of place. 4. To ſneak; t flink * To 
glide; to paſs unexpectedly or imperceptibly, 6, Io fall 


into fault or errour. 7. To creep by overſight, 8. To 


eſcape; to fall away out of the memory. 
s over a narrow bridge, when he is drunk, 
it is no wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks 
his danger; but he who is ſober, and views that nice ſeparation 
between himſelf and the devouring deep, fo that, if he ſhould 
s/iþp, he ſees his grave gaping under him, ſurely mult needs take 
every ſtep with horrour and the utmoſt caution. South, 
A ſkilful dancer on the ropes - dis willingly, and makes a 
ſeeming ſtumble, that you may think him in great hazard, while 


he is only giving you a proof of his dexterity. | ryden. 
I — ſome diftinguiſh'd len * 74 TY, $ 
He drops his pole, and ſeems to slip, 
Straight gath'ring all his active ſtrength, 
He riſes higher half his length. Prior, 


(2.) Oh Ladon, happy Ladon! rather ſlide than run by her, 
leſt thou ſhouldſt make her legs lip from her. - Sidney. 
They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and ſlippery, 
that the water may dip off them. | Mortimer. 
(3.) Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either ſide, 


by reaſon of relaxation, which though you reduce, yet, upon the 


troubled. 


' which ſtill would di from it. 


derſtanding knoweth when he slzpfpeth. 


prevented, 


leaſt walking on it, the bone gips out again. Wiſeman. 
_._ (4+) From her moſt beaſtly company 4 
I'gan refrain, in mind to s/ip away, 1 
Soon as appear d ſafe opportunity. Spenſer. 


When Judas ſaw that his hoſt ißt away, he was fore 
| | 1 Mac. ix. 7. 
Fil ip down out of my lodging. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Thus one tradeſman gips away, 

Jo give his partner fairer play. | Prior. 
(5.) The banks of either ſide ſeeming arms of the loving earth, 
that fain would embrace it, and the river a wanton nymph, 
| | Sidney. 
The bleſſing of the Lord ſhall vip from thee, without doing 


thee any good, if thou haſt not ceaſed from doing evil. Taylor. 
Shpping from thy mother's eye thou went'ſt 

Alone into the temple ; there was found 

Among the graveſt rabbies diſputant, = 
On points and queſtions fitting Moſes' chair. Milton, 

hrice around his neck his arms he threw, | | 

And thrice the flitting ſhadow 5shþpp'd away, | 
Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. Dryden. 


Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping hair, 
None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair, | 
I would have ſtrain'd him with a ſtrict embrace; 

But through my arms he //pt, and vaniſh'd from the place. 

| 15 | | LY Dryden. 
When a corn /ips out of their paws, they take hold of it 

Addiſon, Spefator. © 


n. : 
Wiſe men watch every opportunity, and retrieve every miſ- 


pent hour which has s/zpped from them. | Rogers. 

J will impute no defect to thoſe two years which have s/;pped 

by ſince. Swift ta Pope. 
| (6.) | If he had been as you, SW 
And you as he, you would have slzpt like him; 135 

But he, like you, would not have been ſo ſtern. Shaheſþ. 

One «s/ippeth in his ſpeech, but not from his heart. Eccluſ. 


An eloquent man is known far and near; but a man of un- 
Eceluſ. xxi. 7. 
(7.) Some miſtakes may have s/zpt into it; but others 2 — be 
| 3 ope. 

(8.) By the hearer it is ſtill preſumed, that if they be let 5/ip 
for the preſent, what good ſoever they contain 1s loſt, and that 
without all hope of recovery. „ 
The mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions he has once 
demonſtrated; and though the demonſtration may have 5/zþ? out 
of his memory, he builds upon the-truth. Addiſon. 
Uſe the moſt proper methods. to retain the ideas you have 
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bles, To SLINK. O. a. To caſt ; to miſcarry of. A low word. | 
Too prevent a mare's z/inkins her foal, in ſnowy weather keep 


8 "Fr 1 5 
"gies for d. Ne mind is ready to let n many vol them hy, unleſs | 


ſome pains be taken to fix them upon the memory. 


7 Sure. v. 4. 1. To convey ſecretly. 
* -Hgence. 3. To yu twigs from the main body by lace- 
ration. 4. To eſcape from; to leave flily. 5. To let 
booſe. 6. To let a dog looſe. 7. To throw off any 
_ thing-that holds one. 8. To pals over * wor ofa 


(t.) In his officious attendance upon his miſtreſs he tried to 


dlip a powder into her drink. Arbuthnot's Hift. of Jobn Bull. 
| (2.) Vou are not now to think what's beſt to do, 
As in beginnings ; but what muſt be done, 
Beingthus enter'd ; and /ip no advantage 
That may fecure you. e Jobuſites s Catiline, 
Let us not lip th'ꝰ occaſion, whether ſcorn 
Or ſatiate fury yield it from our foe. Milton. 


One ill man may not think of the miſchief he could do, or s/ip 


the occaſion, . L*Eftrange. 
\ To dip the market, hen thus fairly n 18 great impru- 
_ .* dence. Collier. 


For watching occaſions to cob others! in their diſcourſe, and. 


not to «lip any opportunity of ſhewing their talents, ſcholars are 
_ . moſt blamed. | Locke. 
* Thus far my author has slipt his firſt deſign ; not a letter of 
what has been yet ſaid promoting any . the trial. Atterbury. 
( 3.) The runners ſpread from the maſter· roots, and have little 
ſprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four or five inches 
long, make excellent ſets: the branches alſo may be 5s/ipped 
and. planted. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
(4.) This bird yon aim'd at, though you hit it not, 
/ — Oh, fir, Lucentio zlipp'd me like his greyhound, 


Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. Shakeſp. 

) On Eryx altars lays | 

A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſeas z 

Then slips his haulſers, and his anchors weighs. Dryden. 
(6.) The impatient greyhound, 5/ipt from far, 

Bounds o'er the glebe, to courſe the fearful hare. Dryden. 


(.) Forced to alight, my horſe glipped his bridle, and ran SLUPPER, or Slipſhoe. 1 


away. 


Swift. 


reaſon can that about indulgences be 4 over ? 


SL1e. =. / from the verb.] 1. The act of ſlipping; 
falſe ſtep. 2. Errour ; — L5G ; fault. 3. A twig torn 
from the main ſtock, 4. A leaſh or ſtring in which a dog 
is held, from its being ſo made as to flip or become looſe 
by relaxation of the hand. 


from a dog that runs and leaves the firing or ip in the 
_ leader's hand. 6: A long narrow piece 
(2) ——— — There put on him 

What forgeries you pleaſe: marry, none ſo rank * 

As may diſhonour him. 

But, fir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual lips, 

As are moſt known to youth and liberty. babe p. 

Of the promiſe there made, our maſter hath failed us, by ip 
of memory, or injury of time. Wetton's Architecture. 

This religious affection, which nature has implanted in man, 


would be the moſt enormous lip ſhe could commit. Iſore. ut 
One caſual «lip. is enough to weigh down the faithful ſervice of 
F L' Eftrange. 


a long life. 


Alonzo, mark the characters; ; 
And if th' impoſtor's pen have made a lip, 
Thee ſhews it counterfeit, mark that and ſave me. Dryden. 
Lighting upon a very eaſy lip J have made, in putting one 
ſeemingly indifferent word for another, that diſcovery opened to 
me this preſent view. Locle. 
Any little s/ip is more conſpicuous and obſervable in a good 
man's conduct N in another 's, as it is not of a piece with his 
character. 
83.) In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be diſcuſſed | 
. . by reaſon, than otherwiſe they ſeem, when by heat of contention | 


they are divided into many 5/iþs, and of every branch an heap is 


made. | - Hooker, _ 
| The slips of their vines have been | ht into "IMF Abbot. 
Adoption ſtrives with nature, x ice breeds: 
A native lip to us from 8 8 8 re 


Watts. "= * 
2. Toloſe by neg- 


the root, and ſome by clips or cuttings 


(8.) If our author gives us a liſt of his doctrines, with what 
Atterbury. 


5. An eſcape; a deſertion. 
I know not whether to give the slip be not originally taken 


SLIPPER» adj. | rlipun, Saxon. 


SLi'PPERILY, 


SLYPPERINESS.. 2. from Mippery 


Addiſon, Spectatur. 


els ES 
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Thy mother toak ; into her blameful bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble teck 
Was graft with crab · tree 45, whoſe fruit thou art. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by boring holes in 


their bodies, and putting into them earth holpen with, muck, and 


They are propagated not only by the ſeed, but many alſo by 
on the ler. 
(4.) I fee you ſtand like pb e in 1 e clips, 
Straining upon the ſtart. Shaleſp. Henry v. 
God is ſaid to harden the heart permiſſively, but not opera- 


tively, nor effectively; as he who only lets looſe a greyhound 
out of the x 


„is ſaid to hound him at the hare. Bramball. 
(J.) The more ſhame for her. goodyſhip, 19 

To give ſo near a friend the 5p. _  Hudibras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and ow. bim the lip, 


and away into the woods. . L"Eftrange. 
Their explications are not your's, and will give yout the slip. 
ke. 


(6.) Between theſe eaſtern and weſtern mountains les a /liþ of 
lower ground, which runs acroſs the ifland. Add, ſon. 


SL1pBoARD, / [ lig and board.] A board Niding in 


grooves. 
I ventured to draw back the flipboard on the roof, 8 
on purpoſe to let in air. Gulliver's Travels. 


SLIPKNOT. n. | (lip and Ro] A bowkoot ; a 'knot 


eaſily untied. 
They draw off ſo much line as is necdlfacy; and faſten the reſt 
upon the line-rowl with a /zþknot, that no more line turn off. 
Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 
In large wounds a ſingle knot firſt; over this a little linen 
compreſs, on which is another ſingle knot, and then a gliplnot, 
which may be looſened IN inflammation. Sharp. 


/. [from clip.] 1. A ſhoe with- 
out leather behind, into which the foot fine ealily, 2. 
{ Cre/p:s, Lat.] An herb. 
(1.) A gown made of the fineſt wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Fair lined s/ippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureſt gold. 
If he went abroad too much, ſhe'd uſe 
To give him lippers, and lock up his ſhoes. 

Thrice rung the bell, the s/ipper knock'd the ground, 
And the preſs'd watch return d a filver ſound. © 


Raleigh. 


King. 
Pope. 
Obſolete. 


nience. 
A truſtleſs ſtate of earthly things, and #lipper hope 
Of mortal men, that ſwinke and ſweat for nought. 


Spenſer. 
adv. L from A 1. 


In. a ſlippery 


manner. 


of being ſlippery ; ſmoothneſs ; 77 5 2. Uncertain: y; 
want of firm footing. 

(r.) We do not only fall by the pe f of our tongues, 
but we deliberately diſcipline them to miſchief. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


The ſchirrus may be diſtinguiſhed by its want of inflammation. 
in the ſkin, its ſmoothneſs, and shipferineſs wh # in the breaſt, -- 


Shares $ ec. 


Sr ERT. 42. ylipon, Saxon; 's/; iperig, Swediſh.) 
2. Not affording firm footing... 3. Hard 


Smooth; glib. 


to hold; hard to keep. 4. Not ftanding n 5. Un- 
certain ; changeable; mutable; inſtable. ot cer- 
tain in its effect. 7. [Lubrique, French:] * ae | 
(2.). They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and 
slippery, that the water ſlips off. | Mortimer; 


Slippery ; not firm. 
Perhaps never in uſe but for poetical conve- 


1. State or quality 


ſetting ſeeds or lips of violets in the eartm. Bacon, 
| So haye I ſeen ſome tender lip, a 
Sav'd with care from Winter's nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck'd up by ſome unheedy ſwain. Milton. 
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Ni ſubſtances only lubricate and make the bowels e. c 
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Is certain falling; br fo ry, char Juſt in that place a narrow ait we make, | | 

_ \>. _, The fear's as bad as falling. SB bdaleſp. Cymbeline, Then other buds from bearing trees we take: 
His promiſe to truſt to as zppery as ice, | Tufſer. Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe. ' Dryden, 

* |, _ "Their wayſhall be as r/iFery ways in the darkneſs. Fer. xxiii, _ T1 found, by looking through a /it or oblong hole, which was 

8 The p tops of human ftate, | - narrower than the pupil of my eyes, and held cloſe to it parallel 


The gilded pinnacles of fate. 8 ' Convley, to the priſms, I could lee the circles much diſtiaQer, and viſible 
The higher they are raiſed, the giddier they are; the more to a far greater number, than otherwiſe, ' | Newton. 
e is their ſtanding, and the deeper the fall, . Eſrange. To SLIVE. g v, 4. [lipan, Saxon.] To ſplit ; to divide 


The higheſt hill is the mott slipp'ry place, 1 To SLTVER. I longwile, to tear off longwiſe. 
And fortune mocks us with a ſmiling face, Denham. © Liver of blaſpheming Jew, | 3 
Beauty, like ice, our footing does betrayjy . Gall of goat, and flips of yew, LENT 
Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth slippery way? Dryden. ider d in the moon's eclipſe. | Shakeſþ, Macbeth. 
(3-) Thus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, - Syuver. x. / (from the verb.] A branch torn off, Shwer, 


The lipp*ry god will try to looſe his hold; 
And various forms aſſume, to cheat thy ſight, 1 
And with vain images of beaſts affright. Dryden's Georg. 
(4.) When they fall, as being s/zpp*ry ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them as s/zpp”ry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 


in Scotland, till denotes a ſlice cut off: as, he took a large 
liver of the beef. art} 
There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious iwer broke, | 
When down her weedy coronet and herſelf 


8 | Fell in the weeping brook. +  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Die in the faſt. F Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. es | : s 

| (5.) Oh world, thy slippery turns 12 now faſt ſworn, SLOaTs . . Of a cart, are thoſe underpieces which keep 
"Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, the bottom together, g Bailey. 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and exerciſe, Sto B BER. 1. J. [g/avoerio, Welſh. ] Slaver, See SL AVER. 
Are ſtill together; who twine, as 'twere, in love To Stock. v. n. [s/ack, to quench, Swediſh and Scottiſh.] 
VUnſeperable, ſhall within this hour, To flake ; to quench. | | | 


On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out EK. SLOE, 7. /. [rla, Saxon; s/age, Daniſh.] The fruit of the 
To bittereſt enmity. ; Shakeſd. blackthorn, a ſmall wild plum. 2 
Mr | —— He looking down The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine, . 
With ſcorn or pity on the 8% pery ſtate 4 The grape the bramble, and the gd oe the vine. Blackmore. 
q Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Den. Sof H. When you fell your underwoods, ſow haws and 5/oes in them, 


(6.) One ſure trick is beiter than a hundred slippery ones. and they will furniſh you, without doing of your woods any 
N wr 5 SEL L apt burt. | | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
(7.) My wife is slipfery. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. SLooP. #. /. A ſmall ſhip, commonly with only two maſts, 


SLIPPY. adj, [from dip.] Slippery; eaſily fliding. A 


barbarous provincial word. 


To SLOP, v. a. [from lap, lap, dlop.] To drink groſsly and 


The white of an egg is ropy, 's/zppy, and nutritious. Hoyer. MR py” [ 


SL1'psn 0D. adj. [ip and foid.] Having the ſhoes not 
pulled up at the heels, but barely ſlipped on. 

The ali bod prentice from his maſter's door 1 

Had par d the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floor. | Swift. he fick huſband here wanted for neither slops nor doors. 


SLresSLoP. . // Bad liquor, A low word formed by re- Ber then, winde bur cli — = L Efirange. 


duplication of 5lop. | NTT Be thankful. 5 Dryden's Juvenal. 

SLISH, 2. ( A low word formed by reduplicating s/aſh. grgp,' x. , rlop, Saxon; slvove, Dutch, a covering.] 
— What ! this a ſleeve? Trowſers; open breeches. 

Here's ſnip and nip, and 4% and flaſh, _ What ſaid Mr. Dombledon about the ſattin for my ſhort cloak 

Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſp. and 5lops ? | ' Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

To SLIT. b. a. pret. and part. «lit and 5litted, ¶ylixan, Sax, ] SLOPE. adj. {This word is not derived from any ſatisfactory 

1 Io longwile. original, Junius omits it: Skinner derives it from ap, 


make plants medicinable, lit the root, and infuſe into it 6 phi MF 2h. 
the medicine, as hellebore, opi a ſcammony, and then bind it lax, Dutch; and deriyes it from the curve of a loole rope. 


from the verb.] Mean and vile liquor of any 
kind, Generally ſome nauſeous or uſeleſs medicinal 
liquor. | | 


5 Bacon's Nat. Hin. Perhaps its original may be latent in Jooper, Dutch, to 
The deers of Arginuſa had their ears divided, occaſioned at run, lope being eaſy to the runner. } Oblique ; not per- 
Arfl by s/ztting the ears. Brown's Vulg. Err, pendicular. It is generally uſed of acclivity or declivity 


Had it hie f forming an angle greater or leſs with the plane of the ho- 


The upper part of him, the blow | 19%, rizon. | | 
Had 5/it, as ſure as that below. Hudibras. + Where there is a greater quantity of water, and ſpace enough, 
We lit the preternatural body open. Wiſeman's Surgery. the water moveth with a sloper riſe and fall. Bacon. 


A liberty might be left to the judges to inflict death, or ſome Murm'ring waters fall 
notorious mark, by s/:tting the noſe, or brands upon the cheeks. . Down the _ hills, dispers'd, or in a lake, 
. | ' Temple. That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd | 

If a oo or 7 gang —— N EW. N oo 23 * Her cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ftreams. _ Milton, 
appears. alt over of an willpea colour, Bowe be a4? mio Srorz. ». /. [from the adjedive.] 1. An oblique di- 
or broken into fragments of the ſame thickneſs with the plate, I rection; any thing obliquely directed. 2. Declivity ; 


ſhould not keep its : on 
8 88 nn anne | Newton's Otticks. ground cut or formed with declivity, 


; Me mot's froak (2.) Growing upon -slopes is cauſed for that moſs, as it com- 

To ait my tongue, and make me ſpeak: _ Sawift, eth of moiſture, ſo the water muſt but flide, not be in a pool. 
Slit. 2. J. flir, Saxon.} A long cut, or narrow. opening, : Bacon. 

In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto which joineth 

a low vault, and at the end of that a round houſe of ftone ; and 


My lord advances with majeſtick mien, . ; 
And when up ten ſtezp 5/ypes you've dragg d your thighs, 


in the brick conduit there is a window, and in the round houſe 8 Juſt at his ſtudy door he'll bleſs your eyes. 5 1 
a flit or rift of ſome little breath: if you cry out in the rift, it LO E. adv. Obliquely not perpendicularly. | 
will make a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. ; — Uriel! „ 3 
1 ——— here the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 1 Return! d on that bright beam, whoſe point 494g rais d N 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſxciling knot there grows : | 8 Bore him oe down ward to the fun, aig fall W . 


—— 
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In billows, leave i' th' midſt a horrid vale. 


$LO 


| 75 1 v, a. © Tis the 5 To form to obli- 


20 or declivity ; to direct obliquely. xp 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown Ah, 
Though palaces and ee do foe Ta 
Their heads to their oundations. Shakeſd. Macbeth, 
On each hand the flames 
Driven backward, Nope their pointing ſpires, and rewl'd 


| Milion. 
The tar, that roſe at evening bright, A 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had flop'd his weltering wheel. 
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9 L o 7 5 
The deſire of the /loth/ul killeth him 'V for bis. hands refuſe 


tolabour, Prov. XY. 25- 
To vice induſtrious : but to nobler Sheds... 
A Timorous and lor Hul. Milton. 


Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 
Who liv'd in ot Hul eaſe and looſe delights, - 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryden. 
The very ſoul of the /lozhful does effectually but lie drowſing: 


— 


in his hodys and the whole man is totally given up to his ſenſes. 


Milton. 4. Eftrange. 
All night I ſlept, . of my pain; Another is deaf to all the motives to piety, by indulging an. 
ASford dawn'd, and Phoebus ſhin'd in vain : idle, /othful temper. Law. 
Nor *till oblique he /op'd his evening ray, Sro'TEFULLY. adv. [from fothful.] Idly ; ; lazily ; with 
Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away, Pope” s ; Odyſſey. ſloth. 


To SLore. v. . 
rection. 
Betwixt the midſt and theſe the gods aſhgn'd 
Two habitable ſeats for human kind; 
And croſs their limits cut a foping way, 
Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order ſway. Dryden. 
There is a handſome work of piles made ſſofing athwart the 


To take an oblique or declivous di- SLo/THFULNESS. *. * { from fathful J Idleneſs; ; lazineſs ; 
| ſluggiſhneſs; inactivity. 

To truſt to labour without prayer, end impiety and ro- 
phaneneſs ; it maketh light of the providence of God: and al- 
though it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is the 
fault of thoſe men whole religion wanteth light of a mature 
judgment to direct it, when we join with our prayer feothfulneſs 


river, to ſtop the trees which are cut down, and caſt into the ri- 
ver. * Brown's Trav. 
Upſtarts a vanes; lo ! th' obedient baſe 
Slopes at its foot, the woods its ſides embrace, Pope. 
There is a ſtrait hole in every ant's neſt half an inch deep; 


and then it goes down Nopmng | into a place where they have their 


So 


SLo'PEWiSE, adv. [ /lope and vi/e.] Obliquely ; 


Addiſon, Fpectator. 


magazine. 


On the ſouth aſpect of a foping hill, 


and negle& of convenient labour. 


Hooker... 


ſuffer hunger. 
SLoOUCH. __ [Heß, Daniſh, ſtupid. ] 


gainly gait, as alſo the perſon whoſe gait it is. 


Stothfulneſs caſteth into a deep lleep, and an idle foul ſhall 


Prov. xix. 15. 
1. A downcatt- 
look; a depreſſion of the dead. In Scotland, an un- 
2. A man 


who looks heavy and clowniſh 
(1.) Our doctor has every quality that can make a man vſe- 


Whoſe ſkirts meand ring Peneus waſhes ſtill, ful; but, alas ! he hath a ſort of /ouch in his walk. $ 

. wift. - 
Our pious 2 wad paſs'd his r . 0 "AE (..) Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting ouch; 
gn peace and charity, in pray'r and praiſe. My Be thine the oaken Raff, or mine the pouch. Gay... 


PENESS. #. [ from 
not perpendicularity. 
The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence of /openeſs, 
dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two ſhall 
ſerve for the elevation of the higheſt ridge. Wott. Arch. 
not per- 


pe. Obliquity ; declivity; 7 Sro ben. v u. [from the noun.) To have a downcaſt- 


clowniſh look. 


SLO'VEN. . /. [ foef, Dutch; y/yon, Welch, P. 
ſhabby.] A man indecently negligent of cleanlineſs ; ; 
man ati dreſſed. 


The miniſters tame to church in handſome holiday apparel, 


pendicularly. 
The wear is a frith, reaching fopewiſe through the Oſe from And * himſelf did not think them bound by the law of God 
the land to low-water niark, and having in it a bent or cod with #©2 89 Fo of tr hte ml; * | Hooker . 
an eye-hook ; where the' fim entering, upon their coming back Tha ry cha e dete " 1 . 

with the ebb, are ſtopped from iſſuing out again, forſaken by . x ora rb b 

8 me nds and lef " OO; OBbliagel PW. Beforehand, and anticipate their laſt hour. Herber t. 

LOPAN Te J p. (rpm Mping-] 4 er not per- You laugh, half beau, half s/ower if I ftand-:;. 

" pendicularly. My wig half powder, and. all muff my band. Pope. 


To SLOT. v. 4. 


Theſe atoms do not deſcend. always perpendicularly, but 


[ lat bes, Dutch. 10 To firike or claſh . 
hard. f 


Sror. # J. [ od, Illandick 1 The track of a deer. 


SLoTH, #. . lrlæpð, rleyð, Saxon. 
be not improperly written; ſoath, but that it ſeems AE 


| be three or four days at leaſt in climbing up and coming down a worn | 
tree, and to go. the lengttr « of fifty pu on PR rounds: re r n ev en, ee «ep Shak, 4. V 
', quires a whole day. 8 Greau. SLOUGH. 1. J. fr leg, Seton! x K e place z a 


to regard the orthography of. the primitive "flow. ] 


_ (+) Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 
| Hog i In Aoth, fox i In ſtealth. * ' Shake . Lear. 
They — 915 their courſe to pleaſure, ey, "and 2 1a 

duſtry approach . 
And rous d him from his: imiferable buch ; - Thin 


Sb THFUL. adj. 125 and full }\ Wt; ; b z fluggith ; 


_ naſtive ; indolent ; doll of motion. 


He that is th 5 0 brother to ah at 1 
fot Yom he xk, is brothe rear 


„ 


| Frav. xvili. 9. 


went in but he frowned: upon me. 5 
SLOVENRY: 1 [ from oven. 1 Dirtineſs 3 3 want of 


(.) The ſtotb is an animal of fo flow a eben that he will 


j 8 F 
"8 vi de 5 4 «7 „nn inne 
5 %- 


Their methods various, but alike their aim: 


4 | ſometimes flopingly. Digby on 1 e Soul, | The slowen and the fopli the ſ⸗ of eh 
pling are the ſame. | „ 
SLo/PPY. 2 from Ap] Miry and wet: * her S1 V n: ss. v. % (from flowenly..]. Indecent negli- 
Jabby. See SLAB. gence of dreſs ; neglect of cleanlineſs. 


| ” Slovvallineſ 4 is the worſt ſign” of a hard ſtudent; and civility 


the beſt exerciſe of the remiſs.; yet not to be exact in the phraſe 


of compliment, or geſtures of courteſy: Wotton. 


It might therefore SLO'V © NLY.' adj. [from foven.] et of dreſs ; 3- neg 


ligent of neatneſs; not neat ; not clean]y.. 


ZE op at laſt found out a oven iy lazy fellow, tolling at his. 


8 Slownely; ; tardineſs. 2. Lazincfs; bs cant ; idle. eaſe, as if he had nothing to do. L' Eftrange.. 
neſs. 3. An animal. '—_ SLO'VENLY. adv. from n In 4 coarſe” W 
. Theſe cardinals trifle "with me; 1 bhor manner. 
This Aude Aoth and tricks of Rome. Shak. H. VIII. A I +430 my clothes on ene bat bu, Hog. * ; 


Pate. 


neatneſs. 1 N 
Our gayneſs — gilt are all beſwirch 4. TED 
With rainy marching im the painful eld? N 2 «>. 


: There's not a piece af feather in Ar NOS; wh MX Ge 


hole full of dirt. 


at his periodical renovation. 3: Tri is uſed; K Shake gare 


- fi ly for the kin.” * The Reit that: Sant +: om a 


ul ſore. 2 THO 4 L035 * * a 


thts. 14 $ & 


2. The fein Which a, ſerpent caſts off 
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To guard their ſhore from an ex 
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could not enter, but over a croſs ditch and a bug; in pall- 
ing whereof many of the Eighth © horſe Were . and 
fore mire. Nia tour d. 
The ways being foul, twenty to one, N 
He's here ſtuck in a lougb, and overthrown. | 
A carter had laid his waggon faſt in a slough.  L*Fftrange. 
([.) Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and ſpirit em- 
brace them; and to inuxe thyſelf to what thou art like to be, 
caſt thy humble s/ough, and appear freſh, 
19984 | When the mind is quicken'd, | 
The organs, though defun@ and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move, ö; 
With caſted 5/0ugh and freſh legerity. Shbaleſp. 
Oh let not ſleep my cloſing eyes invade en 
In open plains, or in the ſecret hade, 
When he, renew'd in all the ſpeckl'd pride 
Of pompous youth, has caſt his;5/ough aſide; 
And in his Summer liv'ry rolls along, | 
Ere& and brandiſhing his forky tongue. ' Dryden. 
- The hug of an Engliſh viper, that is, the cuticula, they 
<alt off twice every year, at ſpring and fall: the ſeparation be- 
gins at the head, and is finiſhed in twenty-four. hours. Greav. 


The body, which we leave behind in this viſible world, is as - 


the womb or slough from whence we iflue, and are born into the 
other. | 2-7 Grew's Coſin. 
(3.) As the ſnake, roll'd in a flow'ry bank, | 
With ſhining checker'd 5/ough, doth ſting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakeſp, H. VI. 
( (4-) At the next dreſſing I founda s/ough come away with 
the dreſſings, which was the ſordes. _ Wiſem. on Ulcers. 
To SLOUGH. v. „ [f om the noun.) To part from the 
ſound fleſh. A chirurgical tem. 475 
DLO'UGHY. adj [from flough.] Miry ; boggy ; muddy. 
„ can 15 not 4 E * . Ar in * 
grounds laugh underneath, which turn into bog. Swift. 
SLOW. adj, Lrlay, leap, Saxon; fleeuw, Friſick.] 1. Not 
ſwift; not quick of motion; not ſpeedy ; not having ve- 
Jocity ; wanting celerity. 2. Late; not happening in a 
_ ſhort time. 3. Not abs; not prompt; not quick. 4. 
Dull; inactive; tardy ; fluggiſh. 5. Not haſty ; acting 
with deliberation ; not vehement. 6. Dull; heavy in 
Wit. „ n | | i= Tet 
(1.)——— Me thou think'ſt not ono, 
Who ſince the morning- hour ſet out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and on mid-day arriv'd | 
In Eden, diſtance ine xpreſſible. 
Where the motion is fo sloxy as not to ſupply a conſtant train 
of fleih ideas to the ſenſes; the ſenſe of motion is loſt. Locte. 


( 2.) Theſe changes in the heav'ns, though s/w, produc'd.. 


Like change on ſea and land, fidereal blaſt. 1 Milton. 
(3. ) Lam gos of ſperch, and a 5owv tongue. Exad. iv. 10. 
Mine ear ſhall: not be soo, mine eye not ſnut. Milton. 
The low of ſpeech make in dreams unpremeditated ha- 
ray gues, or converſe readily in languages that they are but little 
acquanted- M M Ne Addiſon. 
For though in dreadful whirls we hang * 1 e "at 


IN l eine in c. 
_ High on the broken” waye, 1 . 


Ns I Wer tho, wart not goa to hear, 8 5 Nine e 
31 2 N N. „ 30 Hf : * 2230 are! . 1 3 * th "7 ANCE be 
or impoten . ; 4 da ſon. 


to fave; 
(4.) Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not aas 


2 


* 
- 


i ! k 1 rr 
(.) The Lord is merciful, and h to anger. 


4411 * \ 


He that is s/ov to wrath is of great underſtanding. © Prov. 
— The pelj and wi: απ dee | 
Are iy ſlow things with. cireunypattiueteyese v1, 1 Pope. 
(6.) The blockhead is a-5/axy) ed in, £5579 2 ene TPope. 
Stow, in dompoſition, is an adverb, e van Luk. | 
; This gese- pad d ſoul, bl fel 1 Min E210. 0 
T. boch, and went but. by the bade sleh , 
Twenty perchance or thirty mile „ 
Diſpatebes in a minute all the wa en 
*Twixt heav'n ant! ear te Pu ne. 
o the ſhame of 5$low endeavouring art 160t 
Thy eaſy numbers flop. | Milton, 


] : 
* 4 
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b The Scots were in # fallowfield, wbereinto the Engliſh | 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. Tw. M. 


Milton. 


pected foe, 4 Dryden. 


489 — This day's death denounc'd, if ou! kt I-ſee, Dir 2 0 
Will prove no ſudden, but a ;/owrpac'd c "WJ ' 
A long day's dying to augment our pan. Milton, © 
2 For eight glocu- circling years by tempeſts toſt. Pope. 
„Ae Some demon urg d N en | 
I explore the fraud with guile oppos d to guile, | 
Shw-pacing thrice around th inſidious pile. Poe. 
To SLow. v. a. [trom the adjective.] Jo omit by dilato- 
rineſs; to delay; to procraſtinate. . Not in uſc. The 
true word was rb hp. * INEY 
Noc do you know the reaſon of this haſte? 
I ould I knew not why it ſhould be Sb j. Shaleſp. 
SLo'wi.y. adv; [from fon. 1. Not ſpeedily; not with 
_ Eelerity ; not with velocity. 2 Not ſoon ; not early; 
not in a little time. 3, Not haſtily 5 not raſhly : as, he 
determines -fowly. 4. Not promptly ; not readlly ; as, 
he learns lowly, 5. Tardily ; fluggitbly. | 
(1.) The gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, 
Spreads his black wings, and gloauly mounts to day, Pope. 
(. 2.) The poor remnant. of human ſeed peopled their country 
again sloqvly, by little and little. Bacon. 
— Our 3 bent their baneful induſtry | os 
To check a monarchy that s/owrly grew 3 * | 
But did not France or Holland's: fate foreſee, | 53 
Whoſe riſing pow'r to ſwift dominion flew, Dryden. 
We oft our oa growing works impart, | 
While Images reflect from art to art. | Pope. 
C.) The chapel of St. Laurence advances ſo very slowly, 
that tis not impoſſible but the family of Medicis may be extinct 
before their burial-place is finiſnadd. 4a 12 op dtaly. 
SLo'wNness. n. /. [from fow ] 1. Smallneſs or motion; 
not ſpeed ; want of velocity; abſence of celerity or 
ſwifineſs. © 2. Length of time in which any thing acts or 
is brought to paſs; not quickneſs. 3. Dulneſs to admit 
conviction or affection. 4. Want of promptnels ; want 
of readineſs. 5. Deliberation ;. cool delay. 6. Dilato- 
rineſs; procraſtination. _ _ 8 2 
(.) Providence hath confined theſe human arts, that what 
any invention hath in the ſtrength of its motion, is abated in the 
slowneſs of it; and what it hath in the extraordinary quickneſs 
of its motion, muſt be allowed for in the great ſtrength that is 
required unto it. TE Wilk. Math. Magic h. 
Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but totem Hof 
_ #/04wneſs are relative ideas. | atts, 
a uſe what art they can to increaſe the slowneſs 
of death. _ 3 a 3 Hooker. 
3.) Chriſt would not heal their infirmities, becauſe of the 
| hardneſs and sowwneſs of their hearts, in that they believed him 
= OE TY : | Bentl. Serm, 
SLo'wworM,#. ſ--[plapypm, Saxon.) The blind worm; 
a large viper, not mortal, ſcarcely venomous, 
Though we have found formed ſnakes in the belly of the 
cæcilia, or slownvorm, yet may the viper emphatically bear the 
vaihe”7 659 1 Ci ..Mn 35 qo peace sf ay ori; 
To SLU'mBER, v. a. [Probably from Jubber.]) 1. Todo 
any thing lazily, imperfectly, or with idle hurry. 2. To 
ſtain; to daub, [This ſeems to be from ſobber, flabber, 
or ſlaver.]., 3. To cover. coarlely or careleſsly, This is 
now not in uſe, otherwiſe than as a lo colloquial 
. 
( 1.) Nature ſhewed ſhe doth not like men, . who labber up 
matters of mean gccou nt. © Shdney. 
Baſſanio told him, he vould make ſome ſpeed did 
Of his return: he anſwer d do not ſo, Mere! 


* 


Flubber not buſineſs for my; ſake. hal. Merch. of: Ven. 
Ass they are s/ubbered over, the malignity t ut rema ws wall 
- ſhow itſelf; in ſome chronick diſeaſs. , „em. Surg. 
ur n.) You muſt be content to lifber the gloſs of your new 


„ 2 l. — fi, 
; fortuna with, this cage A apa natey's us expedition. 'Sh, 
| Ws s Ehds, | afid Proportionate 


\Tcholar; and\olubbered 


(.J. K. man of act ch tak 
counſels, ſmothered un er the Habit NN 
875 ks certain rüde and cle hitk Faſhion, that had the em- 


over w! 


49 CY a 
© blance's 


: ; 
ntegrity. 


— 


8 


1 0 


V. geren ge- -o. 
00 Tee 'A phe off irty, ſorry wre 4 
N mne, although thou haft defer — ate MT 
"Baſe e eee ove ry 
pen didit vow to * with me, | = pen 
e ra. 
stosse. (1 fu 1 4 from Neg. W . 


Mire a 5 dirt Lal wi Reads 
| earth I made a mere (oft cludge or el; 
SLUG. 7. 171 | fag, Daniſh, and 


_ luton, and thence one that has the ſloth of a ; 


Mori. 


lie i 1 


i, 


He lay not all night lugging in a cabin under his mantle, ut 
uſed commonly to ep others waking to 3 thei Euer + 
; Spenſer, . 
One went foigging on wich! a thouſand cares. L Eftrange. 
Stv' GGARD. =, % from Jing. . An gaser. 1 4 a drove * 
inactive lazy fellow. | 
© Cry mercy, lords, and watchful entlemen, 


And end oftuts gh with irrenowned ſhame. - 


"That you have ta en  tardy 0 here. e K. III I 
This mightier ſound mall make | | 
| The dead to riſe, - 
And open tombs and open ped hes 
TI To the long fluggard: of Sound 3 ee 
Up, ups ex h Avarice'; thou ſnor 't again, n, 
Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'ſt, but al in vain Hat 
Ide tyrant Lucre no denial takes; IT 


At his command th' unwilling g ouggard wakes, —— 
_ "Sprightly May S our youth to keep 
The vigils of der night, and breaks ern er le. 


Dryden 
ToStu'coarbize. v. 4. [from Hakkar. To make idle 4 
to make droniſh. . 
Rather ſee the wonders of the world abroad, | J1% 2 Il 5 
Than, living dully fuzgardiz'd at home, n 
Wear out thy youth with. ſhapeleſs idleneſs/ þ Sbeleb. 
SLu'cc1tsH, adj. from bug J. Dull; drowſy; lab Hoch- 
ful; idle; inſipid; inactive; inert. 1 pe ths, 
— Sluggtſh adleneſs,. the nurſe of kn; 1 3b 
| Upon a flothful afs he choſe to ride. n e. 
— The dull billows, thick as ctoubled mire, 


Sener. 


IT / . 
"ws 


Nor tides did drive out of their Au Ad ſource. E 
1 One, bolder than the N 
: With his broad ſword provok u the / 0 bead. aller. 
_ _ Matter, being impotent, s/ugg ih, 71 inactive, ' hath. no 
power to ſtir or move itſelf. Moodæv. 


SL u'GGISHLY., adv. [from Jageif.) Dully ; not nimbly 3 


lazily ; idly ; flowly. - 
I GGISHNESS, 3. /. (from lers. Dulneſs 1 Noth ; | 
Jazinels ; idleneſs z; inertnels, 
I Phe moſt. of mankind are inclined by ber ROE 11 they 
would take the pains ; no leſs than birds to fly, and 3 to 
run; which if 


: loſe, it is thro their own Nluggiſoneſs, and 
1 * that means become ber prodigies, not her children. 


Ben. 1 
eee eee 


W e 12 Eg a3 ; 
bog? r ey e * ELF * LW.” 
| W, NG nate TER od e 
i b ng N 
9 * 4 1 
"oy 


flock, Na, deu, a 5 


2 | 


_ | Whom neither wind out of their ſeat could force; "YAY 


5 A 


* 


Ke ad ; Tad 


81. ick. #. + i . Dutch; 3 80 French ; he 
2 ano watergate:; — rl * for wgter. 
that rea | : 
* Spas A the ae fell 115 


Each in their 


Kis' d,. as ho gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe, 93 . | 

And pious awe, that fear d to have offended. Milton. 
ivine Alpheus, who, by e- e "Ts 

Stole under ſeas to meet bis Arethuſſe. © Milton. 


If we receive them all, they were more en es it only 
. * natural Auices, they were fewer. Brown : Vlg. Err. 


: 1 An Wdler; a drone; a flow, heavy, fleepy, lazy «waters from her aten How'd = 
Q wretch. 2. An hinderance ; an Ibu en. 3. A kind oe from her eyes. 991191210 * ts \ Prior. 
5 of ſlow creeping ſnail.” 4. W an hammerhead, Fach ies of affluent fortune — 
5 Saen! A ee Tee piece if; metal ſhot from 4 And wealth flow d mat moraing, night: and'd noon, $454 
2 Sun. dib wal dil ig Ta Suter. . 4. [from "1 the e 10 emit OA” Hood- 
3 In => r.) Fic, what a zlug is Haſtings, that he comesnot! 1a. . eee, neee n | 
? | 2.) Uſury dulls and damps all improvements, wherein ; a . Lat 4 traitor coward, 
| money would be ſtirring, if it were not for this lug. Bacon. Sluicdout his int cent foul Wa of bleed Shat. 
4.) When fractures are made with bullets me 45 there the | Veins of liquid ore nie d from the lage. Milton. 
and clanium are driven in together. e Surg. ws Vo wrong me;/ if you think EII fell one drop 
As, forc'd from wind-guns, lead itſelf 18 Ay;. 5 Noch, Within theſe veins for pageants; but let honour = 
And pond'rous ugs cut fa iftly through the ky, Pete. - Call for my blood, 'I'l s[uite it into Ry 2 
To SLUG. v. a. [from the noun, wy, To lie idle; to ply: the Turn fortune looſe again to my pur fut. 
drone; to move o WIV. 8 And let me hunt her through embatiF'd foes q «17: 
All he did was to — Abbe, 5 "or 4 In dun plains; there will I be the fieſt. Dryd. Sas. Fr. 
And draw them from purſuit of e and fare, an a | [from fatce. | tara þ in dream: as from 4 
To lug in ſloth and ſenfualdelights, fluice or floodgate. 1 


And oft Abele ſheets deſcend 6f Auicy rain, 
Sock d by the ſpongy clouds from off the main: 
| . lofty ſkies at once come pouring dow, 
vor mix crop and 2275 labours drown. "ers 
2 SLUM BER. v. 3. : | plumenan, Saxon; 
Dutch. | 1. To ſleep lightly; to 55 not awake nor in 
- - profound leep.” 2. T's deep: o repoſe. Si and 
WE eros are often confounded. '-';; To be in a ſtate of neg- 
Es and ſu ments 


(.) He that h Iſcael ſhall neither Alto wie ſleep. P/. 
i poor ce th 2 s deſpair that umber dl. © Milton. 
©(z.)G eth, yet man perceiverh it not: in a dream, 
Wwe! a ion t the night, when ep ow: falleth upon men, in 
 slumberings upon the bed 775 ae xxxiü. 75. 
Have ye-choſch this place, 8 
After the toil of battle; to repoſe 3 
Your wearieeh virtue, for the-uſe you fog | 
To lumber here? | Milton. 
Pkg (2) Why dumbers P , „ace, er 
Nor hears that virtuewhi he loves complain? Dung. 


K. MBE A. e 1. To wy” to Hlecp. 2. To ſtopify ; ; 
to tun. 
(2) Then bp he. wok. the Slumbered ſeniclef corte, 
| And ere he could out of · his ſwoon awake, 2 ' 
it 5 \ Hines his caſthe brought. 32 Fairy Queen, 
#1: To honeſt a deed after it was done, or to 5/umber his conſci- 
ence in the doing, he ſtudied other incentives. Worlon. 
Sv! MBER>: 1, . [from the verb.] 1. Light * ; 4 
not profound. 2. Sleep; repoſe. | 
(1.) And for his dreams, I wonder he's ſo fond | 
Jo truſt the mock'ry of unquiet «lumber, Sbaleſp. R. III. 
From careleſſneſs it ſhall fall into . and from a 5lum- 
ber it ſhall, ſettle into a deep and long ileep 4 'tll at laſt, per- 
haps, it ſhall e Mer into a "waa and 
Wo nothing but hell and judgment ſhall awaken it. 
Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep; "RE, 
Obedient lumbers that can wake and weep. | 
2.) Boy! Lucius — ? It is no matter; 
* the honey-heavy de w of slumber. 
| in luſt and envy ſleep, but love denies | 
- Reſt to my ſoul, and s/umber to my eyes: Si * 
Three days s Ipromis'd'to Aten my doom, 
And two long days and nights aft 


South. 
| Pope, 


SLv" MBERY, © 
4 * 


| SLU'mnBzROUs. en Plumber.) 1. Tavititig to ſleep ; 
THI 0 e 8. 7 ; 


4 4 
4 ; 2 
" 7 1 
" ; „ 
1 4 * 


* Dryden. | 
fuymerch, 


that Ro an one 


| Shakep. 70 60. 


e. ee. 
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No one can rely | 
; e or Bad: - . =. to his reputation; ; ſince he that truſts 


wt ot 
n 42. <1 >, Ih 2 2 
1 . 1 he 
4 AJ n Me e % 
N * 7 ma oY * . * 
F 'F + 4 FF 
we mY wx. | oe 
5 * 
. 


dunn (i.) „ ſleep, re B. 5 AK r 
een, . 


"Now falling with ſoft inclives:: rf 
\Ovet 7 NN a x6: "$f 4 *4 4 +» % Kip," 


ile pepff we, in "the Gleng 8 6050 age K N 


0 s gentle ow'rs her drop eyes invade; g ., N. 
Minerva, life -like, on emb ied air N l TY 
Impreſs'd the 1 of e 8 12 Bote's L Haufe. 


There e with h dumb raus chains ſhe bound, A; 


1 55 2755 daſh" * wing goble lets to the graun ol. „ Pope. 


(2.) A great Nn in nature to ee at once the 


Pe et of leep, and do the effects of watching ; ; in. this um- 


very agiration, hat have you heard her ſay 2...» Shaft, Machetb. 
N 6. The pretetite and poxticiple palliye of Hing. 


Sunk. The preterite and participle paſſi ve of Ain. 


—— Sylente' accompany d ; for beaſt, and bird 
rey to their graſſy couch, cheſe to E 7 b 

1. Mere lun. Foto t mt dre rv wh 

7 SLUR. b. a. [ wig, "Dutch; naſty ; aun; a flat. 1. 
To ſully ; to foil ; to contaminate. 2. e bil 
to balk; to miſs: :/ 3. To'cheat j1to' trick. 

(ᷓ 2.) The Atheiſts! laugh in heir lleeves; and not à nale tri- $L 
umph to ſee the caſe f Theiſm thus betrayed byte profeſſed | 
friends, and the grand: . ura * tem, 41 o their 
work done to their I bool vet 5p oP.” 

Studious to pleaſe the us of the times: | 
With periods, points, and tropes, he wuys his ae 

ile robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the Poor, 23. 70 

"Ct And took but with intention to reſture- N 2 
© (4.) What was the publick faith found 4 bor, 

But to ur men of what they fought for? 

Come, feven's;the waer, | FD e 

Cries Ganymed the. uſual trick ELIT 

Seven, lun a ſix ; eleven, a nick. 102 9 Stent rr. 


 Hudibras. | 


2 N. {from PO, Paint. reprigel'; Wyſe a. 


"nt gane 9 4 
i: Here's an ape MN, a big * Godin iet“ a 1 fox 


is then to put a iu eee in Fxpolng him for mo to the 


" ſcorn of the peo 70 LHſtrause. 
pon ſuch an. one, either wich ſafety to his 


nave has 09 « other acbb fan but to 98, 3660BPted; 9975 for 
© "his pains. 8 10 3 South erm. 
8100 F. 2% | adde, Dutch. ] 14 dirty. woman. e A 
word of Night contempt to a woman 
(1. ) Cricket, to Windſor chimmies ſhalt thou lep 10 
Where fires thou find' ſt unrak'd; and hearths e 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; ; 
{Qur radiant queen hates Sue and 8 oo bal. 
100 


*. The veal's all rags, the butter's-tu one "16 14 
' * "Add thus I buy good meat for lum ta ſpaiii. a | 
(2.) Hold up, you sluts, 01 
Your aprons mountant; you're not and, 
Although I know ,, you'll ſo ear. Ma Tim. 


The frogs were ready to leap out of their: ne tor Joy, till 
one crafty old ut in the bang adviled then to cankder a 
lirtle better on t. n. 45 $92 4 4 (1004334 LiEfirazge. 


SLuU'TITERY. 2. {rom far.) Na . mg pt 25 * 
of a ſlut, 201 a 
Slutt'ry, ta ſuch neat ee of IE n, 
Should make deſire vomit emptinefss. on. 
TDheſe make dur girls their ee, SE een 
1 By pin ching them both black wo blue; [ts i $ 
Aud put: g- in theiriſhoe, | 71 , 199 1 ttt? 50 10 
The houſe for cleanly ſweeping. Dein. 


A man gave money for a black, upon 1 e that his 
ſwarthy colour was rather nuttery than Harare, and the fault 


of his matter that kept him no cleaner. A { Eftrange. 


SI TrIS R. adj. from Ae 
cleanly ; dirty; inde&ntly negligent * dende. * 


It is uſed ſometimes for, Tee 93 


(A.) All preparations: both for . and in Nach as 
would make one deteſt niggardne 8, it is {0 9d long ng \Sidn, 
Albeit the mariners do covet ſtore of cabbins, yet indeed d they 
1 * dens that breed ſickneſs in peake, en to cover 


— 


I. Natty ;  nbt. nice; not 


„ 4,4 AS 


| 5 , A” 25 * 
The nallinels 52 thin pee FIFTY Res © 
bath much promoted the opinion, accafioned By their ſervile 
condition at firſt, and dase. 1 ever ſince. 


„ne N e c , 70 


Slothful diſorder $11'd his able, FONT ab 942 


FLIXE k | . ; . 
£ And's/atti/h paſs. deck'd, her table. REAL) Prior. 


(.) She get a legacy by itil 5 Holiday. 
Sig fee e Jn nl e 
99 A 


si Ur rasenezs * tom e "The ace or 


„ rz by of e N _ 55 
18 on ſuitable in ing a oul com exlon upon a fil- 
b Thy fa if,” ſefting forth” both in elutti/bhefs.. k 4 


Sia 
0 — on the inſtinct 6 this noiſome and * troubleſome Je- 


ture, the louſe, of ſearching out foul and | naſty eden to har- 
bour and breed in, as an effect e& of divine provide 
to deter men and women from dutti ſme): and ſordi 
8 them to clean lineſs ani neatnels. #1 the Creat. 


*Xy and mibraphorically deceit- 


11 


rid, Saxon, ftp 
N * E ur, Iandick. 11 Metnly, artful; z. FAA inſi di- 


oe ; cating, s a 

For y Nane, G4 itt crafiinels, wh 
The ücde of the kingdom I Polfes. ' 

nd for I doubt the Greek iſh Wönarch 3 1 

um uſe _ him bine of his wontetfcraft, Taiga. 

proud 'Rep/he ſcornful I 5; 


And e 4% circumſpection. 


0 #7 


Milo Par. Loft. 


Envy is a carte plant: Wme bes of it are rooted almoſt in 


yy man's nature, Nn it wotks in a «ly and im mperce ible 
Its Daslight 13 * ein: * 
manner. atts. 
"It i 1s, odious i in a man to look x ly and leering at a woman. 
1 Clar ſa. 


diouſlyj. 
To OM ACK. V. #. Lrmckad, Sic e Dutch. ] 
To have a. taſte ; to be tinctured With any particular 
taſte. 2. To have a tincture or quality infuſed. + 3. To 
make a noiſe by ſeparation of the lips ſtrongly preſſed to- 
gether, as after a taſte. 4. Lo kiſs with a cioſe compreſ- 
fion of the lips, ſo as to be heard when they ſeparate. 
(2. ) All fects, gs ſmack of this vice and he 
To die for it! Era o. Shakeſp. nw 775 Meaſ. 
N He is but 4 baſtard to the time, 
That doth not nac of obſervation. Shakes. x. Jobn. 
(3.) She Kifs'd' n the ſnoring lout; 
wing For ſuch a kiſs demands a pair of gloves. Gay. 


„ 44 He gives afmaciing: _ e Pops. 


To SMACK. 9.4. I. Ta. kiſs. 
quick {mart nate) ton: 5) ty C28 * 
(1.) So careleſs; Gators, eee eee fare! , 
Tube curled whirlpools fuck, Auel, "ad embrace, 


10 make to emit any 


A0 Vet deq vn them. 3 4 2 * l Wa I Donne. 
(2.) More than one ſteed muſt Delia 8 2 fel, ; 
Who lits triun phant oer the fly ing wheel; eee 


And as ſhe gui es it through th admiring 8 | | 
Wich what an air the ſmack the ſilken throng! Wung. 
guet. 1. {+ | ſmacck, Duteh; from che 96 41. „ Tate; 
ſavour. 2. Tincture; quality trom ſomething mixed. 
. pleaſing taſte. 4 A -imall! quantity ; taſte, *. 
act of parting the lips audibly, as after a pleaſing 


tate. 6. A loud kifs, © 71 "[$natca, Saxon; Hucbra, 


© Handick. ] A im all ſhip. 3 
(2.) The child, "the eke, the milk of the "curſe, learns 


tongue, is ever after moſt pleaſing unto him ; inſd nuch, that 
though he afterwards be taught Rane vet the 12 of the 


tu lt will always abide with him. S/ enſer. 


\ Your lordſhip, though: not clean, at "Abel by :hath'yet 
{ d ſmack of age in you; ſome reli of ar ſaltneſs of time, 
and have a care of your health. Jbateſp. Hun. IV. 

It cauſed the neighbours to "Ry Maa petty 552 e. of 
| popery _ W the who 


et deſigned | 


els, and to 


on Aſs Tak. : 


veep? le. f from 75 Þ wich ſceret artifes ; Laſt. : 


his firſt ſpeech of her; the which, being the firſt inured to his 
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of I ER oe Pg V2 - 
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n 
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85 1 2 de 


N xD So IS 
A 


1 TS! hats 3 a” 7 * 5 125 ; 1 4 * 4 q ks bed? — * 4p 
4 N 3 e 7 . \ t 
> WW. 4, 1 es. Sg +; "BP . N 
25 ee 1 7 * * g 
4 5 4 
4 19 F *_ * 
c 7 = 
10 MOVES , 
* 4 14 
* » © "By. 2k 
* 1 
v . 2 „ n 3 


i 9701 aid t F 


955 Runs thi n all beaſts, 125 . of a | It If 
| 3 rt my 
And has a ſmack of ev'ry one, * 

& S8 love does, and has ever done. 2 8 ee, 


(3.) — Stack peaſe vpon den 

To cover ĩt quickly et owner regard, ah 

Leſt dove and the tadow there finding a Ren cr 24! 15 | 

With ill ſtormy weather do periſh thy tack, + * 9.4 7 N 
51 {$} ——— - Txemblinsto approach 
\ Fg he little barrel, which he fears to broach, Df: 27 a 
H! eſſays the wimble, often draws it back, "T0147 AL 
And deals to * er vants but Wen 
(6.) e took 

The bride about the neck, and kiſs'd her lips 

With ſuch a clamorous Mack, that at the partin | 

All che church echio'd. © | Shakeſp. ES Ya $ brew, 

I fawthelecherous citizen turn back . 

His head, and on his wife's lip * a fg. mort I ( Powe 
SMALL. adj. [ymall, Saxon; ee. Ic. 
landick. ] 1. Little in quantity ; wo 795 lender: 

exile; minute. z. Little in degree. 4, T e in im- 
Portance ; petty minute. 5 Little in the principal 
.. quality, as /ma beer z not Kos weak. 

(r.) For a ſmall moment have 1755 rſaken thee, 155 with: great | 


* 2 
11.01 wag TR 


R P - 1 "bs » * . 4 4 o ax! * 
* e N ir þ j Wy y 
* 'Y © © ? R e 8 F l 3 "0 J 121 D 8 * % \ . 
«Þ 444 . ere 17 ; 
7 * * + : * - of \ 8 # n 
9 * CODE Hl s N . * 0 8 
3 % 7 i f SS Ls > 95 *+ f 
Vo * 5 A | : \ 
1 F 
= » 3 1 4 * A ke 4 
G 2 o OF : 5 1 
; A 1 4 Ep : 
- 2 p 4 
fi ; . 
- 3 f 


* 1 it ae 4 \ 222 . *; 1 Ri. 5 
* 12 oe oe a tet TS; Vs Rr N 
T x OM De os he rd Bot CR en" 
* + vF Sp Fo i. x #2 MM E * 
a N f uw + 7 7 5 


* 1 '% Wet 25 * 55 . 
** * 1 15 N 1 A * 3 
3 | : 


*, Cap Wh 3 


" Sua'ticoar,, 4. /* Arch . wopd * 
4 to gbr arts tt at ee ee e od | 
H . ſnallcual man, by waki 


2 ſaved him from ten years Fepeinament. W T6 Spefet. 
__ When ſnallron murmors in the Hoa: fer n ö 
From ſmütty dangers guard thy threaten d coat: ' Gay. 


San Bob Fr. n. Sc | ſmall and Wer). 4 Bethe veſſel 
' below the denomittation of ip. 89 Feat 
Shall hebeforeme ige, whom t Ger 0 A* 
eB) i» aller ast veſſel hither did convey"; l et 
Where ſtain d With prunes, and rotten figs Wi, 279 
gun, 1. L rox. 1 %½. . An e aſt mper 
of great malignity : Varialge. nad wind Ke 
He fell fick of the Small} X. Ws 
SMA'LLY. fv, A ec l. „Ia A de qui 17 
4 8 in a little or lo- degree. Web 
A child that is 11; and fomewhat hard of wit, 'T never 
 choſey'by the father to be matle a eholak, dr elle, When be cim. 
eth te che ſchool, is ſmally. regarded. * cane Mes Aſſc ham. 
SMA'LNESS. = Fol from null. 1. Littleneſs ; nor great- 
-- nels. 155 Littleneſs; want of bulk; minuteneſs ex- 
1 y. 9 of Aren th; weakneſs: FED 
parts in glaßs are. eveily 16 915 but are not ſo cloſe 


44 


i we ſee oy 'the'Faly ad 00 of" Tight, and by the 

mwercies will I ather thee. 1ja. iv. 8 as 0 Be e kee f , * 
Death A5 this/myſterious truth une 201 Fal, of "the wei 10 * he 33 — Nat. 5 
The mighty To! how ſmall a body Ae Hale WE 9. „ (2. ) Whaticever 18 DO o feſpect o veſs of the 
ll numeration is but ſtill the ad d My, or the /abreſs of 1 ers, or fubtilty 'of the notion, 


wang of one unit more, an 

5 g to the whole tögether 4 diſti nach, whereby. to 

„ it from every W or greater multitude of AN Locke. 

"The ordinary 2 i meaſure we Have is looked on as an unit 

| in number. Locle. 

Tghe danger is leſs when the quantity of the fluids is too 17 85 
ö ah hen it is too great; for a ſmaller quantity. will pals 1 

2 larger cannot, bur not contraxiwiſdGGJ. Hb 125 
- +*Good cooks cannot abide fiddling: work : boch i the. dref] 

of ſmall birds; requiring a' World ef cobkery. _ 

(2.) After the earthquake a fire, and after t che Fre 3 "i ſmall * 

WE n 81 Xing, K. 18. 

nal, till it 

a «1X. 21. 


voice. 
Your fin and calf T burnt, and aol it very) 
was as ſmall as duſt. 

-* +” —— Thoſe way'd their uber fans e 
For wings, and Smalle/linexments Vee!» "3 1. 
Small ed ſand. 1s — the beſt for he teat the 

| large for the landlord and land. Yo "0s. 
"IN There aroſe no fog all fir about that way. As, Ala. 2 3. 
(4: ) Is it a ſmall matter that thou haſt taken my huſband? © 


. 
Ne man being fill'd with little ſhares, 
Courts, city, church, are all ſhops of ſnall wares; 
All having blown to ſparks their noble fire, 25+..4, 3 Tt 
And drawn their found gold ingot ints wire. Duonne. 
Some mens behaviour is like à verſe, wherein every ſyllable 
is meaſured: how can a man comprehend great matters that 
breaketh his mind too much to frail. obſeryations ? | Bacon. 
Knowing by fame, ſmall poets, ſmall muſicians, F020, 
Small painters, and tall aller politicians. Harte. 
Small is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe. | an © 


< 5.) Go down to thecellar to draw ale or ſmall 3 Sabi. | 


SAL. . from the adjective.] The ſmall or narrow 
part of any thing. It is particularly applied t to the part 
„ the leg below the calf. 

Her garment was cut after ſuch a faſhion, ny Gon the 

h of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one 255 

e diſcern the /all of her leg. 8 

Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues al, 

And all her calfs into a gouty Jmall.” | a 

His excellency, having mounted 0 on the ſmall of my leg, ad- 
vanced forwards. Cu. Trav. 
SMA'LLAGE.: u. . (rom nal age, beengte it ſoon withers, 

Skinner. Eleofelinon,. Lat.] A plant. It is a ſpecies of 
14 „ and a common weed by the fides of ditches and 
brooks.  Miller.—Smallage is raiſed by flips or feed, which 
is reddiſh, and pretty big, of a roundiſh oval figure; a 

Uittle more full and riſing on one fide 905 the-orher; and 
ſtreaked nu one end to the other, | Aer. . 


a . 1 f : So, N * 143 rg 


6 * x * 
* rl N 


2 


Sulig. 4 


148" ſide efiquired;" N A. 1 +043 Bacen' + Nat. Pip. 
Tue ſmetineſs' of the rays of light may contribute very! much 
© to the goon of the agent by which they”: are © refrakted 


sus gg, Ys beautiful blue Mblianee, produced from 
two parts of zaffre bei 4 fuſed wich three parts common 
wa and "= 72 porath, Hild on Foffib. 
make a kebi bi ple, mingle — 9 with logyobd water ; 

"ail he Tee ma lae "angled with Feit of bice. 
4 Pt icham. 


Min AGDINS,. 457. 4 eee Latio.) 
Emerald ; reſembling emerald. 
SMART., 7. 65 7 Saxon; ſinert, WR  ſmarta, 


Swedish JA. Quick, pungent, lively. Pant. 
11 on intellectual. 


1.) Then her mind, though too late, by the drier vas 3 
St, ney. 


gh (RY think of the di ſeate. 
Mimaps are maſter'd by advice Het 
* 1 mitigates the-greateſt hn, "Fab Queen, 
It increaſed the Trart of his preſent ſuffer ings, to compare 
them wich his former happineſs. Aliterbury. 


1. Jo feel quick IS, pales: © To cl pin af body 
cr mind. | 

(A.) When a man's We N to Naur only becauſe he 
; has loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs. mortal: - »* South, 


Human blood, When firſt let, is mild, and will oht make the 


W 161 
2. 


. or a freſh wound ſnart. Arbuthn. 
(2.) He that is ſurety for a ſtranger ſhall ſmart for i it. l 
N o creature ſmarts ſo little as a fool. e 
Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 
Thou unconcern d can'ſ hear the mighty crack. Pope. 


ons of theſe diſtteſſed gentle 


4 of 


f 


Newt, Opt. | 


F kein, 


Jo SMART; . 1. {rmeopran, any 3 gef, Dutch. ] 


SAR RT. adj. {from the noun.] I, Fungent; ſharp 2 


ſmart. 2. Quick; vigorous; active. 3. Produein 

any: effect with Force and vigour. | 4: Acute: e 17 
Briſk .; vivacious; lively 144. 
. } How ſmart a laſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience ? 


""—_— 
To the fair he fain would. quarter thaw, > 
His tender heart recoils at every blow ;- ß; © 
If unawares he gives too ſmart a ſtroke, .. | * © 
He means but to correct, and not l . 
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of the ambient air, — by en ee e er of 
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wan 711 449 — ee 1 n 5 * 140 
The itars ſhine ſmarter, and the moon "Rl 625 PD 
As with uaborrow'd * ker Hagen barus. 
ä 45.) It was fart reply that Auguſtus 8 
miniſtred this comfort of the fatality of things « this Was fo far 
from giving any eaſe d os OG W was the _ thing 
chat troubled 4 of . 
(.) You ma 
", hand during t r w 
Would think he was cheapening a beaver... 
Who, for the renown of being ſmart, 5. 5460 | 
Would leaye a thing within à brother's heart? .. | Towng. 
SMART. . % A fellow briſcneſs and 7 
A cant word. | 
847 N FY {from e After a 1 manner; 
ſhar -— 00 briſkly ; 0 witily. 
art, order, and gravity 'of thoſe proceedings, we 
mort, ſevere, conſtant rules were ſets, and ſinartiy ty pa ma 
them lels taken notice f. 
1. The 3 of de. 


bar &TNESS, 2. % [from ſmart.] 

fwart ; quickneſs ; vigour. 2. Livelineſs; briſk- 
3 wittineſs, | 

(3. What intereſt ſuch a e in ſtriking the air bath 
nin the production of ſound; may in ſome meaſure appear by the 
motion of a bullet, and that of a ſwitch or other wand, Which 
produce n ſound, if they do but flowly paſs. through the air; 
whereas if the one do 
ſhot out of a gun, the N of their percuſſions on the air 
puts it into an undulating notion, which, reaching the ear, 
produces an audible noiſe. Boyle. 


p rhetorician turning. "his hat in his 


* 


(2.) I defy all the clubs to i invent a new phraſe, equal in wit, 


"amour, ſmartneſ or politeneſs, to my ſet. . wift, 
SMATCH. 2. , [corrupted from. fmack.] 1. e tine 
ture twang, 2. [Cærulte, Lat.] A bird. 
77 Thou art a fellow of a good reſpe z i 
Thy life bath had ſome ſmatch of ket in 5 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or naſa 
language. Hold. Elem. of Speech. 
Thele ſalts have foinidwhat' of a nitrous taſte, but mixt with 
a ſmatch of a vitriolick. Grew, 
To SMMAT TEN. v. u. N is ſupp6fed to be corrupted! — 
fact or faſle.] 1. To have a flight taſte ; to have a 
ſlight, ſuperficial, J and imperfect know lege * 2. To : 
talk finer kcvaliy or or ignorantly, ; 
(3.) Such a practice gives a flight faut ar been len- 
ces, without any ſolid knowledge.. Hatte. 
Since, by a little ſmattering in learning, and. great conceit of - 
himſelf, he has loſt his reli ion, may he find i it ors by harder 


io "Ek. 


match in their 


ſtudy and an humbler mind. „ n. 
(2.) In proper terms, ſuch as men Harter, f 
_ When they throw out and miſs the matte. as, 


Of ſtate affairs you canuot matter; E318 
Are aukward when you try to flattert. geol. 
Sus; TER. 2, Sf From the verb Soperfcial or Dight - 

$ knowledge. 22 
All other 93 were extinguiſhed during this ne, EX» 
cepting only a ſmattey of judicial aſtrology. = Temple, 


Sma'TTERER. 2, /. [from matter] _ One who has a Dight Kh 


or ſuperficial knowled 


cept one or two ſmættereri, "the clexgy's friends. S: 
To SMEAR. v.42, [Tmenan, Saxon; ſmeeren, Dutch. N. 
To overſpread with ſomething viſcous and rag; to 
deſmear. 2. To ſoil; to contaminate. 
. 17 any ſuch be here, that love this- paintiog, 
| Wherein you ſee me /mear'd, | 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
Let him wave thus. Shateſd. Othelh. 
Then from the mountain bewing g timber _ 1 
Began to build a veſſel. of huge bulk, YN 3-74 
 Smear'd round with pitch. apt 13 dne. 
© + \Smear'd as the was with black Gorgonenn Mood, | 
T The fury fprang above the Stygian flood. 
(.) Why had I net, with charitable band. es 
dy Took up a beggar's ifſue at my gate? 
Who ee thus, and mird With why, 


WK 4: PLISAT ES 9 n 15 TY 
Fat ky l e e o De 
Pots 2% {from dhe verb.] "NF nei, any far U- 
quor,or Juice, Ms 
e Rac frougyineer 1 Dawby ; adhefive. . W 
| am works o'er. m 24 * e we 5 
"a ume jolt a uiſh wes my lab ring frame. 8800 
SMEATH. 5. /. 1 ſea, fowl... . 1 | 


pane”? of his ae, 8 man To SMEETH, or /mutch. v. a. tribe, Saxon.) To 


Sus CMATICK, adj. Le I Soapy; 
To Sul. v. a. pteterite and part. "felt, [Of this word 


all ety mologiſts, derives it from Jmel, warm, Dutch ; 
© becauſe ſmells are encreafed by .heat.] 
by the noſe. 


5 fame fume with themſelves: for here js enough, Collier. i 
(.) The horle felt him out, and preſently 4 Sich came 1 
in his head how to countermine him. ' L*Eftrange. F 
To Sur Lt. . x. 1. To ſtrike the noſtrils. 2. To have 5 


any particular ſcent: with of. 3. To. have a particular 


{martly ſtrike the air, and the other be Ph 


7 orange, from whence the bee gathercth it. 
! _ ſhould frell of oil if duly handled, 


Sus, 1. . [from the verb.] 


| odours. ; 
Theſe few who preſerve any rudi lüge of learning, are, er- | 


divers animals. 


SMEe'LLER. 2. /, from /mell.] A 
Sme'LLPEAST. . % We + A bende; one 


other people's trenchers. 1 
SAT: The 1 and part pail. of. nc. in 


SMELT. 1. /. [rmel v, Saxon.] A ſmall.ſca. . 


ſmoke ; to blacken with {moke, Not in uſe. 


deterſye. [Dis 


the etymology. is very obſcure. Skinner, the moſt acute of 


+ wy Y % — - 
5 ͤ BY 2 4 on 
„ 5 5 , b 


FE © — 
—8 — da ON 
= 5 4 8 


1. To perceive 
2. To find out by mental jagacity. 1 
(.) Their neighbours hear the ſame muſick, or feel! the 


tincture or ſihack of any quality. 4. To Practiſe the act 
. of ſmelling: 5. "To exerciſe ſagacity. . . t 
mes, The king. is but a, man as Lam: the violet ſmell to 
it doth to me z, all his Horne daß but human * 2 
Shaleſp. 
; I gail telt finells of flowers are out 1 thoſe plants be 
" Kage ſmell not. Bacon Nat, Hift. 
(2.) Honey in Spain ſmelleth apparently of 2 or 
r 
A work of this nature is noi to be performed on one] 
—.— 


If you have a ſilver ſaucepan, and the butter ſmell of ſmoak, 
"i the fault upon the coals. / | Savift. 
'(3.) My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, £54, 
- Vi ſo your accuſation; overweigh, 2 BY Lal 


qu ſhall (tifle in your own report, „„ 
Ang Joel of calum y. . 505. 

A man 0 > ſmell; ng of the p ople 8 lee, e e | 
The court receiv'd dim firſt; for charity. Dryden. 
5 4.) Whoſoever ſhal]l make like unto that, to ſnell thereto, 
tha be cut off. Exod, xxx. 38. 


1 hid a mind to MARY 8 they would find out the 
teeaſure, and whether, ſmelling enabled them to know: what is 
oF for their nouriſhment. _ |... Addif. Spe. 

Down with the noſe, take the bridge quite muy, 
of CPL that his particular to forefend, «bt 

"Smell; from the general weal. | Shake. 

I, Power of ſmelling ; 


the ſenſe of which the noſe is the organ, 2. 'Scent ; 
Aue affecting the noſe. | | 
(1.) Next, inthe noſtrils ſhe doth uſe the ſmell, 
As God the breath of life in them did give; | 

So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, 

"Toi j I airs, whereby we breathe, and hre. Davies. 
ſweeteſt /mell in the air is the white double violet, 
A comes twice a · Mr. Bacon. 

All ſweet /znells have joined with them ſome earthy or erude 
N Bacon. 
but found in 
Es Brown's Fulg. Err. 
There is a great variety of ſmells, though we have but a few 
names for them : the fell of a violet and of muſk, both I 


are as . diſtinct as any two ſmells, _ te. - 
He who ſmells. - 


Pleaſant ſmelt; are not eoiifiried unto vegetables, 


who haunts good tables. 
The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly e Sb d. 
fy is an iatruder, and a; W h Me: 
LEA... 


A. cudgel he had felt, wet 
And far eka this ogcaſſon ſneg- 


A und film. there are brit, ſprat, barn, 4 melts,. 


: "Uo * * 


75 melt ore, * as do rs the thevel. 
A ſit of earth, of a duſky” red colour, found ad) In iro 
Some of this Ws fb an r iron as to render 


mines. 
it worth ſmelting. © i .  Woodw, 

| SME'LTER, n./. nom hell One who melts our. 
The /melters coine up to the afſayers. * * Wood. on FC. 


7 0 SMERK, v. *,  {xMencran, Saxon.) | To ſmile wan- 
tonly. 
4 Certain e of the gown, "ok aukward, ſpruce, 
prim, ſneering, and ſinir ling countenances have got good pre- 
- ferment by force of cringing. . 
SMERKY, or ſmirk, adj. Nice; fart; 1 . 
Seeſt, how bragg yon bullack bears, 
| So ſmirk, fo ſmooth his pricked ears: 
His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 
His dew-lap as lith as laſs of Kent. e 
SMr/R1.in. 4. . {cobitis acuicata] A fiſh.” © 


8 ener. 
„ e. 


 Smr'cxET. *. Ji [Diminutive o ock, ae, ſmicket.] 


The under garment of a woman. 
To SMiGaT. For ſmite. _. 47 ; 
As when a griffon, ſeized of his prey, rt 
A dragon fierce encountreth in his ffi ght. 
Through wideſt air making his idle way, 
"That woyld his rightful ravin rend away: 
With hideous horror both together fig be, 105 
And ſouce fo ſore that they the heavens affray. 


To Suite. v. a. { ſmuylen, Dutch. 
face with pleaſure ; 
by the countenance : contrary to frown. 
ſlight contempt by the look. 3 To look gay or Mou. 

To be favourable ; to be propitious. , . 


— 


1 
* 


ö e *. 
1 0 8 the 


2. To expreſs 


(1.) The oddeſs of the mountain ſmiled upon her votaries, F 
and 5 hems i in their paſſage to her palace, Tat ter. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take, 
The creſted baſiliſ and ſpeckled ſnake. WY | 
She ſinil d to ſee the doughty hero ſlain, 
But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. Paj'e. 


But when her anxious lord return'd,: er! 
Nails d is her head; her eyes are dry 5 * 
She ſmiles, as William ne'er had dart“ „ 35 


. 


; * 
Prior. 


dhe looks, as Mary ne er had dy d. | 
(2.) Our king/replied, -which ſome will y ab now, but ac- 
contig to the learning of that time. Camden. 
Should ſome more ſober critick come abroad, 1 
If: wrong, I nile; if right, I kiſs the rod. Pope. | 
'T'was what I ſaid to Crags and Child, | 
Who prais'd my modeſty, and /aril'd. - Pope, 
3.) Let their heirs enrich their time | 
f Wu ſmiling plenty and fair profp' rous . n e. | 
For ſce the morn, 
| Unconcern'd with our unreſt, begins 5 n 
Her roſy progreſs ſiling. 4725 vw 
| All ching's ſmil'd, 453g 44 | 


Birds on the branches warbling 
Due river of bliſs, through midſt 75 N 
Rolls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream; 
With theſe that never tade the ſpirits ele 
Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd with beams, 
Now in looſe garlands thick thrown. off, the bright . 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper PN | 


 ImpurpleT with celeſtial roſes nil d. Milton. 
| The deſart ſmil'4, Y 4 den e 4 
| And paradiſe was open'd in The wi,” abut {ares "Pope. 
(4) Then let me not let pals. 1 
Occaſion whioh. now file. ion. 
Me all too mean for ſucb a taſł I wee e 
| Ver if the ſoy' reign lady deigns tofmile, 
Fu follow Horace with impetuous heat; N 
And cloath the verſe ĩn Spenſer's.native ſtyle. 222! Prin. 


Sib: 1. ſ. {from the verb] 

the face ;; à Took of pleaſure,” or kindnels 3 Pape oled to 
2. Gay or joyous appearance 
en T 8 upon in * e 
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to expreſs e love, or gladneſs, 


1 ee. 


1. A-fli ght contraction of 


SUNd 1. Crmid, 4 rs Dom. Sid, Dutch; 
i e 


* x your oat er x Dream. | 
No man 1 the narro . 
Tit a priſon and nile Wotton. 
Toe thele, that ſober race of men, whoſe lines x4? 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, © e 
Sbalf ield up all their virtue, all their fame 97107 
\ wy + fo the trains and. to the of 5 
Of theſe fair atheiſts. 115 22 | 
2 Sweet intercourſe | 
of looks and ſmiles : for ſmiles from: gage bee, p+1 | 
To brute denied, and are of [ove the food. Milton, 


SLY, Yet what avail her unexhauſted — NT 
Her blooming mountains and her ſunny ſhores, ©, ö . 
With all the gifts that heavin and earth impart, 
The /miles of nature, and the charms. of art, Alte, 


SMI'LINGLY. adv. [from /niling.] e A look, of oe 


. hs, MI” ads 
** rb — — His flaw'd hear, | 4 pe a 
owixt two e 0 paſſion F an 

Burſt Jmilizgly. * f * of Sbaleſp. x. 1 


Carneades ſtopping him ſnilingiy, told him, we are not 3 


| "hs to loſe good company. Ble. 

To SMILT. vn {corrupted from fmelt, or melt. 1 

Hlaving too much water, many corns will ſinilt, or * their 
pulp turned into a ſubſtance like thick cream. Mortimer. 


To Sutach. b. 4. from muri or murchy.] * To cloud; 10 


e ; to ſoil.” 
II put myKaf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face. bal 100. a 
Like the ſhaven Hercules i in the ſmire worm. eaten tapeſtry: 


1 ee | "Shakeſd. 
To Sul k. . 4. 'To look affectedly foft or kind. 
ler grizzled locks aſſume a ſnirkin? grace, 
And art has levell'd her deep-fugrow'd face. nag 
Sul, The participle paſſive of He, | 
Fir d with the views this glitt ring ſcene diſplays,. 
And „nit with paſſion for my country's. praiſe, | 
My artleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, TOTES. 
Wöbere ſacred Lis rolls her ancient ftream, " Tickel: | 
To Sire. . 4. preterite. ;/mote ; part. opal, FA OY ſmitten: 
{rmiran, Saxon; ſmij ten, Dutch]! I. I ſtrike ; to 
reach with a blow. 2. To kill ; to aso 3. To af- 
flict; to chaſten. A ſcriptural een 07 ihe blast. 
2 To affect with any paſſion. 
(2.) So ſweet a kits the golden ſun gives not: 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 5 
- As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays have os ſandy. 
| The night af dew that on my'cheeks ri Awe Shake). 
The ſword of Satan with ee force to 1 7 98 | 
Milton. 


1 f 
(2.) The ſervants of David had ſmitten of Benn s men, 
fs 15 three hundred and threeſcore died. 2 Sam. if. 31. 
God ſmote him for his errour, and he died. 2 Sam. vi. 
& .) Let us not miſtake God's goodneſs, nor imagine, becauſe: 
he 22, us, that we are forſaken by. him. Wake. 
(4-) And the flax and the barley ns raves, bus the wheat: 
1 the rye not. Kl, 
| (5.).1 wander where the-muſes havnt; 4 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady 2 or We oy, tits F 
Smit with the love. of: ere 5 f vhs © Millone. 
Tempt not the Lord/thy - God, he gd; andi bg HY . 
ut Satan ſmitten with amazement fell. | 
See what the charms: that ſmite the ſimple heart, 
Not touch d by nature, and not reach d by art. #2 4k 
Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with dune, e. 
75 Shen with . n. To ſtrike; to collide. || 


Wes. 


The. heart;meltetl, and the-knees ſmite together...” | Nabi, . 


: 


ee, 1. [ [from fe iy He who 8 SETS TATE 
1 ave. my back to 6 ri, and. my cheeks. * cham: that: 
off the hair. N. 


. uten, Saxon, to beat. 1. One: 


er. 


1 * 
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bis e Ned — — itt in metals. 2. He that 
r or effecte any thing. 
(.) He doth e talk 12 his horſe, and can ſhoe 
hic. Jam afraid his mocher played falie with a irh. . 
Lawleſs man, the anvil dares profane, ETT? 
And forge that ſteel by which a man is flain : N £5, 
WO earth at firſt fr him, a1npady did afford; 3 Hs 
or yet the ſmith had learn'd to form a fword.. 
we ordinary qualities obſervable. in iron, or a ma that 


19 their true complex idea, a ſmith or a jeweller commonly 
knows better than a Philofopher. Locle. 


(2. he doves repented, though too late, 
Become the Faiths of their own fooliſh fate. . Dryden. 
SM1'THCRAPFT. . /. Irmisengre, Sax.] N art * 
ſaith, 1 
Inventors of paſtoiage, *; nithcraft, and 9 '" Raleigh... 
oo EAT. 1. / [from th]! The ſhop of a ſmith. 
SMI/THING. 7. F [from /m1th. | Smithing is an art manu- 
al, by which an irregular lump, br ſeveral lumps of iron 
is wrou 0 into an intended ſhape. 
Maron Merban — 
Sui RV. 2. % [rr ze, Saxon.] The ſhop of a ſmith. 
His blazin locks ſent forth a crackling ſound, . - 
Won hiſs'd, d, ti red hot iron, within the ſnithy drown . N 
, N den. 
88 4 . The fineſt of the clayey ore, made — 
balls, they uſe for marking of ſheep, and call it nitt. 
Wardward, 
Struck ; kill 


Sun! rex. The participle paſſive. of Jmite. 
ed; affected with patlion. 
How agree the kettle and the earthen pot ether! ? for if the 
one be ſruitten againſt the other; it ſhall be broken. Fecluc. 
We did eſteem N ty icken, are Godand afflidted. 


1. liii. 4 


1 the advantages of 2 | add perſon and a pleaſing. pooh | 


tion, he made ſuch an imprellion in her heart as could not be 
eifaced ; and he was himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Conffantia. 
Addiſon. 

1. The under 


Suock. 7. & [rmoe}” Sah) irment of 


a woman; a ſhift. 
of: .eoinpol tion for any thing relating to women. 
(A.) Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, ſo cut, 
as ths wrought nne came through it in many places. Srguey. 
How do ſt thou look now ? oh ill- ſtar'd wench!! 
pale as thy /mock ! when we ſhall meet at compft; 
IT bis look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav n. Shateſp. 


Their apparel was linnen OE ay over that a mock 


<loſe gixt unto. them with a towel. 

Though Artemiſia talks by fits, | 
of councils, claſſicks, fathers, wits : 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and 1 
0 Yer; in ſome things, methinks; ſhe fails, * 
»Twere well, if ſhe would pair r. -nails, : Nn 
And wear a cleaner ſtock, „, beißen. 
(2, At noc l treaſon, matron, 1 er you; 

And if I were your huſband; but when! 

Truſt to your cob-web boſoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaſt yon Anya 4 
Plague on chis-ſanoctJdoyalty: lr 

I hate to ſee a brave, bold fellow — 12 11 
: Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey by bh: 80 


SuockracgD. adi. ¶ ſnack and face.] Patefaced ; mal- 


denly. | 
Old chiefs reflefting on their former 0 DET 

Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids: 1 8 

But active in the foremoſt ranks appear, 


97 58 


* 
fs * 


1 . ee 


And leave young fame beaux to guard the rere. bm ; 


1 4 n. .. [ ys-mwg, Welſly; | mec, pmoec, Saxon; 


 ſmoork, Dates] The viſible efffayium, or footy exha- 


lation from any thing burning. © 
She might utter out ſome /Toke of thoſe flames wherewith | 


. .elſe ſhe was not only burned, but ſmothered. Sidney. 
| Stand off, and let me take the win, 77-2 
© Why ſhould the ſnole purſue the fair? an 


He knew tears cauſed 705 Jmo:e, but not by flame. 


"Lis 7 ua 


Comnvley, 


* 


Tate. 


2. Smock is uſed in a ludicrous Ws 


A ere wth gene! and el 
As ſmoke that niſes from t Bang fires, | 10 5 


1 ſcen this moment, and the next epires. > Hin) Prive. 
Amo paſſing through flame cannot bat 5 26 hot, and 
n hot ſmoke can appear no other than flame. © Newton. 


To SMOKE. . . [from the noun.} + 
-exhalation by heat. 2. To burn ; to be kindled, A ſerip- 
tural term, 3. To move with ſuch ſwifineſs as to Fade $i 
to move very faſt ſo as to raiſe duſt like ſmoke. 
ſmell, or hunt out. 5. To uſe tobacco. | 6. + dier! 
to be puniſhed. 


(1) "When the ſun went down, A ſmoking 3 * NAT 
ing lamp paſſed between thoſe pieces. Sen. XV. 17. 


His brangiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmoak'd with bloody execution. ee. 
To him no temple ſtood nor altar ſurot 4. rag Milton. 


For Venus, Cytherea was invok d, 
5 Altars for Pallas to Athena ſmot'd. 


(ISL * 


e 
(2.) The anger of the Lord ſhall PI ad that man. 


Deut. 
(3. ) Aventinus drives his chariot round: | 
Proud of his ſteeds he ſmokes along the field: 8 
His father's hydra fills the ample ſhield. | 
Wich haſty hand the ruling reins he drew), 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers few Wes. 254 
Beneath the bending yoke alike'they held TITY Th 


Em —— 


Their equal pace, and /xw#'4 along the field. Pope. 
((.) He biber came t obſerve and froke 
_ What courſes other riſkers took. 1 Hudibras: 


| began to ſmoke that they were a parcel. of mummers, and 
wondered that none of the Middleſex juſtices took care to la 


ſome of them by the heels. Addiſ. Freeh, 
(.) Maugre all the world will 1 keep ſafe, 
Or ſome of = ſhall /noke for it in Rome... . Shateſþ. 


Jo SMOKE. b. &@ 1. To ** by ſmoke; to medieate by 
Oba or dry i in Vp MA ſmell out; 5 to og out. 
To ſneer; to ridicule to od. face. 
(1.) Frictions of the back-bone with flannel,  ſmoaked oh 
rating aromatical ſubſtances, have proved effectual. - Arb. 
(2.) He was firſt nee by the old lord; when his diſguiſe 
"nod he is parted, what a ſprat you ſhall find him? Shakeſp. 
Tom Tattle paſies for an impertinent, and Will. Trippet be- 
gins to be /moF'd, in caſe I continue this, paper. Addiſ. Sp. 
(3.) Smoke the fellow there. . Congreve. 
To SMOKE-gry. v. a. ¶ ſmoke and dry. ] To dry by {moke. 
Smote-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. Mort. 
SMOK ER. / [from /moke.] 1. One that dries or per- 
fumes by ſmoke. 2. One that uſes tobacco. | 
Smo'kELESS. adj. [from"/moke.) Having no ſmoke. 
Tenants with fighs the /moZeleſs'tow'rs ee f 
And turn th' unwilling ſteed another way. © © Pope. 
1. Emitting ſmoke ; fumid. 


Su KY. adj l from ſmoke. ] 
2. Having the apPearance or nature of ſmoke, 3: Noi- 
ſome with ſmoke: | 
(1. ) Victorious to the t alpires, 
_ Involving all the wood in 72 fires. Dryden. 


(2.) London appears in a morning tanned | in a black cloud, 
and all the day after ſmothered with ſmoły fog, the conſequence 
whereof proves very offenſive to the lungs. Harvey. 


If blaſt ſeptentrional with bruſhing wings © = 


Sweep up the /-oky miſts, and Ko ao n, 
Then oe to mortals. 
'(3-) O he's as tens 1 
As a tired borſs, or as a railing wife, 2-6 F608 15 et 
Worſe than a ſmoky houſe. | Sbaleſp. 
Is ſooner found in lowly ſheds, 13 e 3 
With /1chy rafters, than in, tap fr halls, . 
And courts of princess. Milton. 
Morpheus, the bumble god. that dels f 115 
In cottages and ſnoty cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down'; N 3 20 
And though he fears no princes frown, * h 
Flies from the cirele of a crow mw... | Denham. 
tudor [rmed, pmoe$s, Saxon; Naeh Welſh.) 
"ow on the ſurface ; not rough; level; 


. 


| Philipe. 


1 


: 


Dryd. u. 


havin 14 no 


1. To emit a dark 
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; 8 2.1 Beh 8 3 "os 135 Equati in 3 1 "This 2 50 fatt'res 7 if . 0 
without ſtarts or bſtruckios. 5 Gently flowing. * 
6. land'; wer Adula- 


ſolt. 


Voluble; not harſh ; 
_ tory 1 


4 Y Behold Elau my prothet is" Oi man, and Lan $ 


enooth man. | | __ xx vii. 11. 

Miſſing thee, 1 walk unſeen, EN FI „„ein 
"Bo the dry ſnoot h- ſhaven green, e 
To behold. the wandting moonn. x" 
Riding near her higheſt noon. . Milton. 


Phe outlines muſt be ſmooth, rere, to the tooth and 
© even without eminences of cavities, - _ Yr cond 
Nor box nor limes, without their uſe, N 
Smoot h- grain d, and proper for the turner's trade: 


Which curious Ay. ae, and ſteel with, eaſe, invade. 
Hefor uh 45 T 1 1 Dryden. 
or the romis urney. bids rare 
pr mooth- hard prom «jour 9 9 ae F 77 ee. 
(3.) By the hand he took me rais d, r 
And over fields and waters, as in air, ons 
Smooth- {liding Wo OP 7 WO PII ee Milton. - 
The fair-hair'd, queen of love | 0 8 


Deſcends ſmogth- 15 from a courts gn” 1 * 3 Pepe. 4 
r 


(A.) Smooth A 
1 9 095 to the ſea. 
n ſage Minerva roſe, 


om his rock 10 


* 


iu. 


* F 


er ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows. LEV 
1 Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 9 5 
And I will pour into thy ear 
- Remarks, which none did e'er diſcloſe, 57 
In /mooth-pac'd verſe or hobling proſe.” Prior. 
Ns.) The ſabtle fiend, | 
. Though inly ſtung with anger and diſdain, n 
Diſſembled, and this anſwer ſmooth return d. Milt. x. 
This ſmoath diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 1 4 
Concea a traitor, Sim ene 7 Addiſon. 
' He was ſnooth-tongued, yew good wank, Pg foldom loſt 
his temper. Arbuthn. Hift. * m Bull. 


The madding monarchs to compoſe 
The Pylian prince, the ſmooth ſpeech d Neſtor, roſe. 
To SMT H. wv. a. [from the adjectiye.]) 1. To level; co 
make even on the ſurface. 2. To work into a ſoft uni- 
form maſs. 3. To make eaſy; to rid from ohſtructions. 
4. To make flowing; to free from harſhneſs. 5. To pal- 
liate; to ſoften,” 6. To calm; to mollify, 7. To. eaſe. 
8. To fatter ; to ſoften with blandiſhmeats, © 
(I.) The carpenter encouraged the goldſmith, and be that 
Jmoot beth with the hammer him that ſinote the anvil. Yar xli. 
_ _ Smiling ſhe ſeem'd, and full of pleaſing thoughts . IS 
From ocean as the firſt! began to riſe, 
And ſnooth & the ruffled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies. bo 
Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep; 
The God hath nt the waters of the deep, Pope” s,Qdy/. 


(2.) It brings up again into the mouth that which it had ſwal- 


lowed, and chewing it, grinds and ſmooths it, and afterwards 
ſwallows it into another ſtomach. | 
(3.) Thou, Abelard i the laſt fad office pay, 


And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day. Pope. 


(4.) In their motions harmony divine 


So /mooths her charming tones. 
All your muſe's ſofter art diſſ lay, Nette 6 eu 
Let Carolina ſnooth the tuneful laß 1 : 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the — 05 
And ſweetiy flow through all the royal ne.. Dope: 


(..) Had it been a ſtranger, 8 my child, wy 
To \ /macth his fault, I would have been more ai. 8 ws "3 ; 
(S.) Now breathe we, lords; good, fortune bids us pauſe, 
And ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful: looks, Shakeſp. 
Fach perturbation ſinooth'd with outward cam. 2428 
(.) Reſtor'd it ſoon will be; the means . 
The difficulty ncot hd, the danger ſlrar d: 


> _ 


Be but yourſelf. ebe. 
68.) Becauſe I cannot flatter and look G 332 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and 08 7 10 . 
Duck with French nods, and apiſh POTN ns 1 mo 
5 * . be bean * wancaraus Ne 125 bah. 


77 chel." 


Ray on the Creation... 


1 4 2 - 8 1 55 
3 oh,” & ö 


| 
A > 


Fa 80 are they all; for every rene of denne. 1 4ts 


Is Snooth'd by that below. | Fele. | 
7 nb EMW. Y. 2, A had word amon; 'mechanicks | 
for Hnboth. To make even and ſmooth. ot | 

With ged grooving. tools they. ct. down and enz ben the 


ex tuberances left. : Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
SMOOT HFA CED, 
having a ſoft ait. e 
D, mall! fay 1 EU vou, "gentle wiſe? j 


L Not ſo, my lord: a twelve month and „ 


Uu mark go words that Hoof fac d woers fag Shae | 

Let their heir 4 16s, 
Enrich their time to come with t * peace, | 
With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſp'rous days. Shak $ K III. 


$i (0/oFuLy, ad. [from gb. 1. Not roughly ; ;:Cven- 
Iv. % 2. With even glide. . 3. Without obſtruction ; 
WF ; —_ 4: With ſoft 448) bland language. 
| (2.) — The mukick of that mur ring ſpring 
"Ts not- ſo L as the ſtrains you ſigg 
Nor rivers winding. through the vales below: . 
So ſweetly warble, or io e, S flow. : | "Pope. 
(3.) Had Jaſhua been mindful, the fr ud of the: Gideonites 
could not o Hf noch have: paſt wnelpicd, tilt there, was. eie 
| TON * N er. 
$0 6 u. ur ab [from ſmoerh..) I. oy cn ibor pes on the 
ſutface ; freedom from aſperity. 2. Softneſs or mild- 
neſs on the palate. 3. Sweetnels and ſoftneſs of num-. 
bers. 4. Blandneſs ol gentleneſs of ſpeech: + / 
i.) A countryman feeding bis flock by the ſeaſide, it was ſo 
Ache a fine. day, that the ſmoothneſs of the witer? went him 


to ſet up for æ merchant. 51 ich 1 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 512 199; 
The. ſmoothneſs of her ſkin remains alone.. vollen. 
(2.), Fallacious drink ! ye honeſt men bewargj - wit | 
Nox truſt its ſnaoibieſs; the third circling glas 
Suffices virtue. Phihii, 145. 


(34) As French has more fineneſs and ſmaathnaſs, a at this time, 


ſo it had more compaſs, ſpirit, and force 1 in Nene, age. 
aha TemfHe. 
* Virgil, though ſmooth, where fmanthmeſs, is .xMpired, is ſo 


far from affecting it, that he rather diſdains it; 3 frequently uſing 
mae ks, and — his ſenſe in the, middle wy 8 


ORs s 
noun. ) She is too ſubtle for thee ; and her nodbudh, "a 
Her very ſilence, and her patience, 
| Speak to the people, and they pity her, . Shakeſp. 
SOA. The preterite of /irite, 
Death with atrident note. e oh AM ton. 
To SMo'THER, wv. a. [rmonan, idee b P's 15 1 


eb ſmoke, or by excfuſion of the air. 55 To ſeppreſs 
(I.) She might give paſſa to her thoughts, and ſo-a5.it. were 
utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe Hlames, n elſe ſhe Was 

not only burned but ſmbthered, 8 N 
We ſmother'd | . 
The moſt repleniſhed  Fweet work of natore;, fs 
That from the prime creation c'er ſhe fram d. . 

We are enow yet living in the field, 7 36, 192 
ry "RE up the Englith in our thiongs, Skate mV 
he helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 3-9 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe; 

And ſinother din the duity whirlwind dies. Sy Car. + 
( (2+) Lewd and wicked cuſtom, beginning r at the firſt 
amongſt few, . afterwards, ſpreading into greater multitudes, 
and ſo continuing; from time: may. be: af force, even in plain 
things, to ſnuther the light of natural underſtanding. Hooker. 


She. was warmed with the graceful appearance of the. heran 


| ſhe ſmothered thoſe ſparkles out of ee but converſation 

blew them up into a ffae. Dad. u. Dedic.-. 
Swo'THE R. 2. / [from the verb.] Fi. . K ate 'of ſuppreſii.. 

5. Not in uſe. 


| This unfortunate prince, after a dae bf. Mon. 
00 2nd hatred of many. of his nobilit people, breaking 


W ac lat dl Þ * them. 8 
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4% 1 * . 
N « l p b bs 6 * 
A Um man e lait b. to. 4 4 fate, than. for bs 
|" A thoughts to paſs in nut her. 
* ; c 
1 WNathing makes a man ſal much, e S, ur 5 


tile z and therefope Wen ſhould procure to know more, and not. 
to keep their ſuſpicions in ſmother. / Bacon's Eſſays. 
(2.) Thus muſt 1 from the ſmoke int the other, | 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. 
ate Where yon diforder'd heap of ruin lies, 
| "Stine rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe, 


© 


* 


. ͤ ͤ Ee OO TEES SEC ENT 
- — — —— : 
| 


The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the ſtage, and 
_ ſpend their taper in ſmoke and ſmother, 


SMo/ULDERING, ; [This word ſeems a participle; 

 Smo/uLDry. I know not whether the verb ſmoulder be 

in uſe : pmozan, Saxon, to ſmother ; bel, P hot. 

* Borning and ſcqoking without vent. $ n 

45 None can breathe, nor ſee, nor hear at 4 2 bo i 6 
e ſmouldry cloud of duſkiſn ſtinking ſmoke; 

aaly n him daunte who hath cſeap'd "the ſtroke. 

© Mags” + Queen. 


* 
= 
hg 
PL. 
a» 


in fam: cloſe nt room it alan ps 199 
And, 15 mould” ſp as it Daene, „ 

Till th' infant monſter, with devourin eng, 20 
Walk'd boldly-upright with exalted. Dryden 
SMUG. ndje. [ ſmuck, dreſs ; - ſmucken, to dreſs, Dutch. 
Nice; ſpruce ; dreſſed with affectation of picepeſs, - bur 

without elegance. *'*7; 2? | 


| fhew his head on the Riaſts'; a beggar, that uſed to come fo 
ow upon the mart. |  Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
He Who can make your viſage leſs horrid and yaur perſon 
more ſmug, is worthy ſome good reception.“  Spedtator. 
To Su. . . To adorn ; to ſpruce. 
| My men, 
In Cas *% houſe, were all, in ſeverall baine 
Studiouſſy ſweetn'd, mug d with oile, and deckt 
With in and outweedd. e 
Toa SMU'GGLE. v. a. [ ſmockelen, Dutch .J To * 
or expott goods without paying the cuſtoms. 
Suv'ocuER. . /. {from ſuggle.] A wretch, who, in de- 
flance of juſtice and the laws, imports or exports goods 
either contraband or without payment of the cuſtoms, | 
$uv/ery. adw, {from ſmug.) Neatly ; e 7 
Lilies and roſes will quickly appear, 
And her face will look wond'rous ſmugly. Cay. 
Sub! ones. = , (from /mug.] Spruceneſs ; Rk 
SMUT. 2. J. 2 Saxon; ſmette, Dutch.] 1. A ſpot 
made with. foot or coal. 2. Muſt or blackneſs gathered 
on corn; mildew, 3. Obſcenity. Ab 
- (2+) Farmers have ſuffered: by ſmu wheat, when ſuch will 
not ſell for above five ſhilings a buſhel ; whereas that which is 
fiee from ſmut will ſell for ten.  Mortimer's Huſb. 
To SMUT:; v. 4. 1 the noun.] 1. To ſtain; to mark 
: with ſoot or coal. 2. To taint with mildew. | 


A fuller had invitation from à collier to live with him: he 


any thing clean, you'll be ſmuttin? it again. LC Eftrange. 

The inſide is ſo ſmutted with duſt and ſhnoke, that neither 

- the marble, ſilver, nor braſs works thew themſelves. ' Addiſor. 

I am wonderfully pleaſed to ſee my tenants Fire, innocent 

bike, and ſinutting one another.. Addiſon. 

(2+) Mildew falleth upon corn, and ſmuttet it.” + Bacon, 
* Sate. W. 17. 10 guber maſt, 5 

White red-eared wheat- is good for clays, and bears a very 

good ctop, and ſeldom ſmuts. Th 4s Mortimer. 

* * urch. . 4. en * ] To black with ſmoke, 


7 


e. ger 


Amid” that ther Neptune holds his place. 891 "En. 42 


+ There I have a bankrupt. for 2 prodigal, why: dares ſcarce 


(1. He is far from being ſmutted with the ſoil of atheiſm. Mere. : 
gave him-z thouſand thanks; but, ſays he, as faſt as I make 


* rk bot the fall o che hom, . 20 
8 Rey foil hath, 1 it? 

Suur ri v. ally. from ſmut], 

2. Obſcenely.” 


'ITANESS. 4. FI [from feu I. 
2. Obſceneneſs. 1 
< 4 My vines and peaches, upon my beſt fouth 7 nee 

apt dot or ſmuttineſs de their leaves and upon ther 
Phat, which were 2 for nothing. Temple. 


1. Soil from ſmoke. 


oy 


T4 SEE. v. 1. (from the oon. e ſole” Su v/TTY. adj. [from fur. I. Black with ſmoke or coal. 

without vent. 2. To be ſuppreſſed or kept cloſe. . og with 2 eee 1 . ; 
Hay and ftraw have à very low de of heat? but | a „ 

| cli 2 thering, and which d tech 5 Bac. Nat. a N e blaze PER Ti 7 mY the air, Ile 

(at) The advantage of converſation is ſuch, that, for want of — uy Lacs. 52 ie 147 * * & * ret. 

* company, a man had better talk to a poſt than let his thoughts waſl He wa 0 Ye ne 8 me year two hours ow 

lie finoking and ſmothering ' +. Collier of Frien ip. 1t 15 1 11 ll * 5 an 1 ofe. 

but 1 Mb A dearer n tine than Jean at 


Locke. 


| the WT) The places + cenfur io 7 7 * * 


Snack. #./.* [from Hare. A ſhare; a part taken by 


compact. 
Ik the maſter gets the better on't, they come in . hnack, 
y L" Eftrange. 
For four times talking; if one piece thou take, 
That muſt be cantled, and the judge go ſnack, Dryden. 
All my demurs but dauble his attacks; , 
At laſt he whiſpers, * Do, and we go ſnacks,” 5 Pope. 
gu A Co '#. T [acus, Lat ] AH. dinfw. 
SNaFrFLE. 2. J. [| ſnavel, Dutch, the noſe. A bridle 
which croſſes the noſee. 
The third o' th world is your's, * with a fuafile 
You may pace eaſy ; but not ſuch a wife, Shakeſp. 
——— -— Sooth him with praiſe ; r 
This; from his weaning, let him well be 3 11e 


And then betimes in a ſoft ſnaffle wrought. Dryden: Georg, 
To SMA TTL. wv. a. {from the noun. ] To bridle z to hold 
in a bridle's to hold; to manage. 


* 


SNAG. 2. 7 this word I know not ike les or 
original. . A jag. or ſharp protuberance. 2. A tooth 
- left by il, .or Randing beyond the reſt 4 A tooth, in 
contem t. | 
. The one ber other le had land, 
Which with a A aft, all full of little ſnags, | 
She did Fb and Impotence her name. Fairy Queen. 
; The coat of arms, | {Re 
No on a naked ſnag in imer born, Reo, 
Was hung on high. Dryden's Eu. 
| (2.) In China none bold women Nett, TERS 
Except their ſnag? are black as jet: 07% 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, n 
Convict on ſtatute, iv'ry teeth. | Prior. 
SNA'GGED. I a4. [from gg.] Full of ſnags ; full of 
SAY. arp protuberances ; e into qMarp 
Kren 1 
His ſtalking ſteps are ſtay 4, 1 6 tg 
Upon N oak, which he had ton 3 . 
Out of his 2 s bowels, and it mnie D 


Naked men dende one another with ate ſticks, or 
dully falling together by the ears at ſiſty-cuffs. More, 


SMALL. 1. . [rnczl, Saxon; ſire ge, Dutch. ] 1. A ſlimy 
animal which creeps on plants, ſome with mells on hole 
backs'; the emblem of ſlowneſs. 
© drone from the flow motion of a ſnail. 
(.) I can tell why, a ſaai/ has a houſe, —Why y ?—Why, © 
ut's head in; not to woe it 8 to his eh nd leave 
. horns without a caſe. LOBE TE 
— Fearfyl commenting Ne 3 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay e 
PP leads a Wa Es ara. That . ur 


. 


7 i 4 


Ben. Yobaſ. t — 
1. in nn. | 


His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he diſmay 4. Ss: enſer. 


2. A name given toa 


en Wis Lear. 
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The WF is kind' enough but hae 
© Snail 7 in profit, but he f 14 a7 
15 More than the wild cat. 


5 Seeing the nat, which Py where doth toam, 1 3 
Carrying his own houſe ſtill, fill is at home, 4 4.4 N 1 
Follow, for he is eaſy- pac d, this ſuail N 
Be thine own palace, or the world's thy 40. Donne. 


There may be as many ranks of beings in the inviſible world 
\ ſuperior to us, as we our ourſelves are ſuperior to all the ranks 
of being beneath us in this viſible world, even though w we e deſcend 
below the ſnai/ and the oyſter. Watts, 
2.) Why 
Dromio, hou end, thou ſail, thou ſlug, thou ſot ! $hak, 

58 A'IL,-CLAVER, or " Snail-trefoil. u. L. (helium, Lat.] 
An herb. Ainſau. 

SNAKE. . |. tract, Saxon; hats Dutch.] A fer- 

pent of the oviparous kind, diſtinguiſhed from a viper. 
The .ſnake's bite is harmleſs, Snake in 91 is a gene- 
ral name for a ſerpent. $24 
— Glo'ſter's ſhew beguiles bim; Fer 

As A roll'd in a flow'ry bank, 

With ſhining checker'd flough, doth ing a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent.  Shakeſp. Hen, v VI. 

We have ſcotch'd the ſuake, not kill'd it: 75 

She'll cloſe, and be herſelf ; whilſt our poor malie 

Remains in danger of her former teeth, Shakeſp. Mach. 

The parts muſt ok their outlines in waves, reſembling the 
gliding of a ſnake upon the ground : they muſt be. ſmooth and 
even. ä Dryden s Du Freſnoy. 

Nor chalk, nor crumbling ſtones, the food of ſnakes, 

That work in hollow earth their winding cracks. Dryden. 

Sna'xEROOT. 2. . [ſnake and rot.] A, ſpecies of birth- 

wort growing in Virginia and Carolina. 

Sn a KESHEAD. Jris. u. . [hermoda# Jus, Lat.] A plant. 
The characters are: it hath a lily- ſhaped flower, of one 
leaf, ſhaped exactly like an iris; 
divided into two or three dugs, like obloug bulbs. 

Miller. 

SnNA'KkEWEED, Or  Biftort, 1. f. [biftorta, Latin! A plant. 

SAR RWO OD. n. , [from ſnake and quoed.] What we 

Call ſnatewaed js properly the ſmaller branches of the root 

of atall ſtraight tree growing in the iſland of Timor, and 
other parts of the Eaſt. It has no remarkable {mell ; . but 
is of an intenſely bitter taſte. The Indians are of opini- 
on, that it is a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded 
ſerpent , and from thence its name of un colubrinum, or 
' fnakewoed. We very ſeldom uſe it. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Sna'kY. adj, [from ſnake.] + 1. Serpentine ; belonging to 
a ſnake; reſembling a ſnake. 2. Having ſerpents. 

(1.) Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder's ſting, 
Of that ſelf kind with which the furies fell | 
Their ſnaky heads do comb. 45 ME Spenſer. 
The crooked arms Meander bow'd with bis ſo ſnaky flood, 
Reſign'd for conduct the Gates youth of all their mortal 
brood. Cbat man. 
The true lovers Koe: had i its original from nous Herculaneus, 
or Hercules's knot, reſembling the : ſnaky complication in the ca- 
duceus, or rod of Hermes. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
s to the coaſt of Jordan he directs {2400 
Ms 1775 ſteps, girded with /naky wiles. Milton's Par. Reg. 
4 Lock, look unto this ſaaky 11 8 | 
And ſtop your ears againſt the n god. 
In his hand 
| He took caduceus, his ſnaky and. 
What was that /raky- "headed gorgon b ſhield + 
* That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin, 
Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone?” ' Milton.” 
His flying hat was faſten'd on his head; OE POR 
Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand? 44 24 
He holds the virtue of the ſuaky wan ee, 

77 SNAP. v. 3. [ The ſame with nap; 1 1. To break at 

once; to break ſhort. 2. To ſtrike wich a knacking 
naiſe, or ſhar 

Aden and unexpectedly. 
treat with * een 


8. Saher, 5 14 7 at 


+ 


prat'ſt thou to thyſelf, and anfiver' l not? 


women who are not virgins, may have 


but has a tuberoſe root, 


5. Jobnſan. 
 Hubbord's Tale, Fo 


arp ſound. 3. To bite. 4. To bach ſud- 
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629 If. the chgim of 3 be x no Rrong but that it ma 
be ſnapped ſo eaſily i in ſunder; if his will ee otherwiſe 2 
E from without himſelf,” but only by the ſignification of 
| hom deſire, and my modeſt intrea ay, then we may conclude, 


an affairs are not always e by abſolute neceſſity. 
Brambali againft Hobbes. 
- Light i is broken like a voy: as when: 'tis PEO in pieces by 
a tougher body. ; | Digby. 


Dauntleſs as death, away he walks; 
Breaks the doors open, /naps the locks z © 


Searches the parlour, chamber, ey, Nin V; 

Nor ſtops till he has culprit's body. Frier. 
„20 The bowzy ſire 447 | 
Firſt ſhook from out his pipe the ſeeds of fire, 14245 
Then ſnatt his box. He a 


Wy entleman PA by a esche one of the horſes 4 
off 102 als ot his ONS. K , iſeman s 3 
All mungrel curs bawl, ſnarl, and Jnap, where the foe flies 
before him. L Eſtrange. 
A notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous to all, 
wen occaſion to a fooliſh 
report, that my lion's jaws are fo contrived as to ſnap the hands 
of any of the female ſex, who are not thus qualified, - 


Addiſon, d aer, 

He naps deceirſul air with-empty jaws, | 
The ſubtle hare darts ſwift beneath his paws. Gay. 
(.) Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would ſnap one 
of the kids, and make ſome ſhift to carry him cloſe to their 


lodgings. Motton. 
Some with a noiſe and greaſy light | 
Are ſnapt, as men catch larks at night. Butler. 


You ſhould have thought of this before you was taken; for 
now you are in no danger to be /aapt finging again. ert a 
— Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did I not! 
When you lay ſnug to aap young Damon's ”_ D* Pod. 
Belated ſeem on watch > lid 2 


And ſnap ſome cully paſſing by. Swift. 
(5.) Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, | 

And /napp'd their canons with a why not. Hudibras. 

A furly ill-bred- lord 2 8 

That chides and ſuabs her up at every word. Granville, 


To SNAP. v. 2. 1. To break ſhort ; to fall aſunder; to 
break without bending. 25 9 0 make an effort o bite 
with eagerneſs.” | 
xi (pF Note the hip 5 nckrieſſes, whe maſt 
Shak'd with an ague, and the hold and waiſt 
With a falt dropſy clogg*d ; and our tacklings 
Snapping, like to too high ſtretch' d treble ſtrings. Donne. 
The backbone is divided into ſo many vertebres for commo- 
dious bending, and not one intire- rigid bone, which, being of 
that length, would have been often in danger of ſzapping'in 
gar 1 Ray on the Creation. 
our ſteel * too hard, thasi is, too brittle, if it be a ſpring, 
it wl ot bow; but with the leaſt bending it will /zap aſunder. 
Moons Mechanical Exerciſes, 
The makers of theſe needles ſhould give them a due temper ; 
for if they are too ſoft, Wen will bend; and if they are too 
brittle, they ſnap. Sharp's Surgery. 
(2.) If the young dace be a bait for: the old pike, I ſee no 
* but I may ap at him. Sbaleſb. Henry IV. 
We ſnap at the bait without ever dreaming” of the hook that 


goes along with it. aN TR n 06 
| ——— T owzer nabe hn Men (UH 
At people s heels with fro y 2 | 1 1 1 5 
Suar. 2. %. [from the verb. The act of breaking) with 


a quick motion. 2. A ang fellow. 3. A Aae cager 

bite. 4. A catch; a theft. 

(2.) He had no ſooner ſaid out his ay, but up riſes. 1 cunning 

ſnap, then at the board. france. 
(3+) With their bills, thwarted croſſuile at the. end s they 

would cut an apple in two at one nua. nu 


SNA!'PDRAGON, or Calf ſnout. 1. . A db in *. 
1. A plant. 2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet 
on fire, and raiſins throw into it, which thoſe Who are 
unuſed to the 1 are hoon] to take: our, but Which 
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| Sna'ppi5H, adj. 


| To SNARE, wv. a. 


- To SNARL. v. z. [ /aarren, Datch, ] 


ut blaz- 


may be afely wetel by a e motion, and 
18 at 


ing into the mouth, which being cloſed, the 
once extinguiſhed. | 
Sxa'PPER. 1. J. [from rap.) One who maps. A 
Mi father named me Autolicus, being letter'd under Mercury; 
who, as Iam, was likewiſe a ſnapper up of unconſider'd trifles. 


Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
[ from /nap. ] 


Peeviſh ; ſharp in reply. | 
(1. ) 'The 22 cur, the paſſenger” s annoy, | 
. Cloſe at my heel with yelping treble flies, Sqvift, 
| They lived in the temple ; but were ſuch /ra/1/5 curs, that 
they frighted away moſt of the votaries. Spectator. 
Sna/PPISHLY, adv. from nappiſ.] Peeviſhly; tartly. 
SNAYPISHNESS. 2. J. (from Jnappiſh.] Peeviſhneſs ; tart- 


neſs. 


 SNA'PSACK. u. * [ ſnapp/ach, Swediſh. ] A ſoldier's bag: 


more uſually An c. 

SNARE. 2. % 4 Swediſh and Iſlandick ; ; ſnare, Daniſh ; 
nor, Datch.] 1. Any thing ſet to catch an animal; 
gin; a net; a n 2. Any thing by which one is 
intrapped or  intangled. i 

(1.) — O poor hapleſs nightingale, thought T, | 

How ſweet thou ſing'ſt, how near the deadly ſnare! Milton. 
(2.) This I ſpeak for your own profit, not that I may caſt a 
Snare upon you. 1 Cor. vil. 35. 
A fool's mouth is his deſtruction, and his lips are the ſnare 
of his ſoul. Prov. xviii. 7. 
Propound to thyſelf a conftant rule of living, which, though 


it may not be fit to obſerve ſcrupulouſly, leſt it become a fnare . 


to thy conſcience, or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule be 


broken. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 
For thee ordain'd a help, became thy ſnare, Milton, 
Beauty, wealth, and wit, 
And proweſs, to the pow'r of love ſubmit z 4 
The ſpreading ſnare he all mankindis laid, 
And lovers all betray, or are betray d. Dryden. 


[from the noun. j To intrap ; to in- 
tangle; to catch in a nooſe. 
Glo'ſter's ſhew 
Be alles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers. 
The wicked is ſnared in the work of his own hands. 
Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth, leſt that too heav'nly form, pretended 
To helliſh falſchood, ſzare them. Milton's Par. Loft. 
1. To growl as an 


2. To ſpeak roughly ; to talk 


Shakeſp. H. VI. 
P/. ix. 


/ angry animal; to gnarre. 
in rude terms. 

(1.) What! were you ſnarling all before I came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me? 

He is born with teeth! | 
And fo I was; which plainly ſignif | 
That I ſhould iar, and bite, and 50 the dog. Shak. H. YI. 
Nov, for the bare-pick'd bone of majeſty, 
Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt, 
5 Hop narleth in the gentle eyes of peace. 
e ſhe's even of the ſavage herd are ſafe : 
All, 3 they ſuarl or bite, have no return 


But courtſhip from the male. Hun s Don Sebaian: 
- An angry cur 
Srarls while he feeds. | Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. ; 


(2.) "Tis malicious and unmanly to ſnarl at the little lapſes of 
a pen, from which Virgil himſelf ſtands not 2570 _ Dryden. | 


The honeſt farmer and his wife, | 
Two years declin'd from prime of life, 
Had ſtruggled with the marriage - nooſe, 
As almoſt ev'ry couple does: - 3 
Sometimes my plagye ! ſometimes my darling). 
-, Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow ſuarling. 
Where haſt thou been /narling odious truths, and entertaining 
company with diſcourſe of their diſeaſes ?- : 
7; SNARL. v. 4. Tointangle ; to embarraſs, 
that this ſenſe 1 is well authoriſed, | 


P, 


Sw. KLER. 2. /. 


1. Eager to bite. 2. 


| Shake. R. III. 


| as; k. Jobn. 


Frior. 


NH A 


 Confaked ſnarled conſciences render i it difficult to pull out 
read by thread. | 


. [from hart, J One who dune; 3 
ing, ſurly, quarrelſome, inſulting fello “. 
Should ſtupid libels grieve your yy | 

You ſoon a remedy may find ; | 5 
Lie down obſcure, like other folks, | 
Below the laſh of ſnarlers jokes. Swift, 
Sna'kY. adj. from ſnare. | Intangling ; infdious, | 
Spiders in the vault their nary webs have ſpread, . | 
SxvAST. 3. % The ſnuff of a candle. | 
It firſt burned fair, till ſome part of the candle was con- 
ſumed, and the ſawduſt gathering about the ſraft ; but then it 
made the ſnaft big and long, and burn Ammar and the candle 
_ waſted in half the time of the wax pure. Bacon. 
To SNATCH. v. a. [ ſnacken, Dutch] 1. To ſeize any 
thing haſtily. 2. To tranſport or carry ſuddenly, 
Kg 9 A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diſſolution, than to be ſuddenly cut off 
in a moment ; rather to be taken than JOSE away from the 


a growl- 


face of the earth. - Hooker, 
- Death, | | 
So ſnatch'd, will not exempt us from the pain, = Malo. 
— Life's ſtream hurries all too faſt : 
In vain ſedate reflections we would make, | 
When half our knowledge we muſt ſnatch, not take. Pope. 
She ſnatch'd a ſheet of Thule from her bed: 
Sudden ſhe flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre; 
Down fink the flames. Pope s Duneidd. 


They, failing down the ſtream, 
Are fnatch'd immediate by the quick-cye'd trout 7 
Or darting ſalmon. Thomſon's Summer. 
(2.) He had ſcarce performed any part of the office of a 
biſhop in the dioceſe of London, when he was ſnatched from 
thence, and promoted to Canterbury. Ws Clarendon. - 
Oh nature | 
Inrich me with the knowledge of thy wor ks, 
Snatch me to heaven. Thomſon's 3 
To SNATCH. v. z., To bite, or catch eagerly at ſomething. - 
Lords will not let me: if I had a . of fool, they 
would have part on't ; nay, the ladies too will be ſraiching. 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He ſhall ſnatch on the right hand, and be 217 100 J. ix. 20. 
Lycus, ſwifter of his feet, > 1 
Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidſt the war; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And ſnatches at the beam he firſt can find. Dryden En. 
SNATCH. u. J. [from the verb.] 1. A haſty catch. 2. A 
ſhort fit of vigorous action. 3. A ſmall part of any thing; 
a broken part. 4. A broken or interrupted action; a 
ſhort fit. 5. Aquip; a ſhuffling anſwer. 
(2.) After a ſhower to-weeding a ſnatch ; | 
More eaſily weed with the root to diſpatch. er. 
(3.) — She chaunted ſuatehes of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
In this work attempts will exceed rformances, i it being com- 
poſed by ul of time, as medical vacations would permit. 


Beroun Fuls, Err. 
4.) The ſnatches i in his voice, 

And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his. Shateſd. Cymbeline. 
They move by "ts and ſnatches ; fo that it is not conceivable 

how they conduce unto a motion, which, by reaſon of its per- 
petuity, muſt be regular and equal. Wilkins's Deadalus. 
We have often little ſnatches of ſunſhine and fair weather in 
the moſt uncomfortable parts of the year. Spectator. 
(5. ) Come, ae your ſnatches, yield me a direct anſwer. | 
Shakeſþ. 


ae 


 Sna/rcnurn, . if [from arch. One that huber or 


takes any thing in haſte. 
— They of thoſe marehes 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers.. 
—— We do not mean the courſing ſnatcher's only, 
But fear the main intendment of the cot. Wis H. u. 


; Congreve 
I know not IN TCHINGLY, adv, { from. enen 1 DING . 


rb of- Prety. 
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8 SNEAK w. 1. [pnican, Saxon; nige, Daniſh.] 1. To t to e jneerec | | 
vg es Huy; to come or go as if afraid to be ſeen; ' 2. T'o , fake of the pleaſure I ſhould have in reading the reſt. Pope. 


+ behave with meanneſs and ſeryility ; to crouch ; to 
J...! ⁵ĩ ͥU n ͥ PTR 1 TT 
(1.) Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel, Scott, 
Comes ſneabing, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs. Shakeſþ. 
Sneak not away, fir z for the friar and you . 
Muſt have a word anon: lay hold on him. 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your Preys 49h 
Vou ſkulk'd behind the fence, and ſneat'd away. Dryden. 
I ought not to turn my back, and to ſneak off in ſilence, and 


leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and ſlain. Watts, 
= He ſucal d into the grave, | 
A monarch's half and half a harlot's flave. ©*- Dunciad, 
— Are you all ready? Here's your muſick here: 
Author, farak off; we'll tickle you, my dear, Moore. S 


( 2.) I need ſalute no great man's threſhold, ſzeak to none of 
his friends to ſpeak a good word for me to my conſcience. 

- | | ra ad ave oa 4 South, 

Nothing can ſupport minds drooping and ſuca ling, and in- 

wardly reproaching them, from a ſenſe of their own guilt, but 

to ſee others as bad, «39> 5:44 Sat | 

Wben int'reſt calls off all her /zeaking train, 

When all th' oblig'd deſert, and all the vain, 

She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, 


When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewel. gh Pope. 
Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave 
Will eaks a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave. Pobe. 


SNE'AKER, 3. ½ A (mal) veſſel of ink. 
I have juſt left the right worſhipful and his myrmidons about 
a ſneaker of five gallons, „ | Spectator. 
SX BAK ING. participial adj. ¶ from ſneatl.] 1. Servile; 


mean; low. 2. Covetous; niggardly ; meanly parci- 


monĩous. | | | 
(1.) — When the ſmart dialogue grows rich, 
With /zeaking dog and ugly — 2 | Rowe. 
SxE'AKINGLY, adv. | from /neakting. ] 1. Meanly ; ſer- 
vilely. 2. In a covetous manner, Tt 
(1.) Do all things like a man, not ſreakingly : 


Think the king ſees thee ſtill. Herbert, 
_ — While you ſzeatingly ſubmit, 
And beg our pardon at our feet, 
Diſcourag'd by your guilty fears | 
To hope for quarter = your ears, Hudibras. 


SNE'AKINGNESS. 2. . [from ſneaking.) 1. Niggardlineſs. 

22. Meanneſs; pitifulneſs. | . 

SNE'AKUP, . /. [from ſneak.) A cowardly, creeping, in- 
ſidious ſcoundrel. Obſolete, Y 
The prince is a jack, a ſzeakup; and, if he were here, I 
would cudgel him like a dog, if he would ſay fo. Shak. H. IV. 8 


South's Fermont. 
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If there has been any thing expreſſed with too much ſeverity, 
it will fall upon thoſe ſneering or daring writers of the age 
againſt religion, who have left reaſon and decency, Watts. 


(3+) I have not been ſreering fulſome lies, and nauſeous flat- \ 


tery, at a little tawdry whore. Congreve, 


(A.) I had no power over one muſcle in their faces, though 
Shateſp they ſneered at every word ſpoken by each other. Tatler. 
| * SNEER, 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. A look of contemptu- 


ous ridicule. 2, An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. 
(I.) Did not the ſneer of more impartial men | 
At ſenſe and virtue, balance all agen. Paſe. 
(2.) Socrates or Cæſar might have a fool's coat. clapt upon 
them, and in this diſguiſe neither the wiſdom of the one nor the 
majeſty of the other could ſecure them from a ſueer. Matis. 
EER ER. . J [from /reer.] He that ſnecrs or ſhews 
contempt. Key 7 | 


To SNEEZE, v. 2. Tree ppm wan nigſen, Dutch. ] To 


emit wind audibly by the noſe. e e 

If one be about to ſucexe, rubbing the eyes till tears run will 
prevent it; for that the humour deſcending to the noſtrils is 
diverted to the eyes. 1 6 


If the pain be more intenſe and deeper within amongſt the 


- membranes, there will be an itching in the palate and noſtrils, 


with frequent ſneezing. 5 

To thee Cupid ſucex d aloud; 
And every hacks omen ſent before, 
To meet the landing on the Spartan ſhore, 


 Wiſeman's Surgery. 


| Dr den. 


" any thing oppreſs the head, it hath a power to free itſelf by 


neexing. 5 Ray on the Creation. 
Violent ſreezing produceth convulſions in all the muſcles of 
reſpiration : ſo great an alteration can be produced only by the 
tickling of a feather; and if the action of ſneeæing ſhould be 
continued by ſome very acrid ſubſtance, it will produce headach, 
univerſal convulſions, fever, and death. Arbuthnot. 

An officer put the ſharp end of his half-pike a good way vp 
into my noſtril, which tickled my noſe like a ſtraw, and made 
me ſneeze violently. | Swift, 


Sneeze. n. , [from the verb.] Emiſſion of wind audibly 


by the noſe. 


I heard the rack 
As earth and ſky would mingle ; but 
Theſe flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heaven, 
Are to - wt as wholeſome as a ſneeze __. | 
To man's leſs univerſe, and ſoon are gone. Mile. Par. Reg. 
We read in Godignus, that upon a./nzeze of the emperor of 
Monomotapa, there paſs'd acclamations ſucceſhvely through the 
city. 5 | . Brown's Jug. Err. 
NEEZEWORT. . [ ptarmica, Latin.) A plant, 


To SN EAP. v. a, [This word ſeems a corruption of /7i6, or SwnerT. #. / [Among hunters.) The fat of a deer. Dia. 


of /nap, to reprimand, Perhaps ſnap is in that ſenſe f SV EW. The old preterite of To ſnow. ot 
"hy b e 55 eee To SN1B. wv. 4. [ ſnibbe, Daniſh, See SN EAP. ] To check ; | 


Jnib, ſnibbe, Daniſh. . | 
Men ſhulde him /4ibbe bitterly. 
1. To reprimand ; to check. 2. To nip. 
(2.) — What may 
Breed upon our abſence, may there blow 
No ſneaping winds at home. | : 
SNEAP.. 2. . [from the verb.] A reprimand ; a check. 
' My lord, I will not undergo this reap without reply: you 
call honovrable boldneſs impudent faucineſs : if a man will 
court'ſy and ſay nothing, he is virtuous. Shakeſp. Hen. IV: 


Chaucer.) - 


Di. 


to nip ; to reprimand. 5 
- — Aſked for their paſs by every quid, ivy, 
That liſt at will them to revile or ſuib. 


Among the Dunkirkers, where /nick and ſnee was in faſhion, 
a boatſwain with ſome of our men drinking together, became 
quarrelſome : one of our men beat him down; then kneeling 
upon his breaſt, he drew out a knife, ſticking in his ſaſh, and cut 
him from the ear towards the mouth. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To SNEB. v. 4. [ Properly to ib. See Su EAT. ] To 79 Sn1'cken, or Szigger. v. x. To laugh flily, wantonly, 


check; to chide; to reprimand, 
Which made this fooliſh briar wax ſo bold, 
That on a time he caſt him to ſcold, 
And ſuebbe the good oak, for he was old. 


f 


| Shenſer. 


To SNEER. v. „ [This word is apparently of the ſame fa- _ ] an? . Savift, 
To Sn1'GGLE. v. n. Sniggling is thus performed: in a warm 


mily with /zore and ſnort.] 1. To ſhew contempt by 
looks: naſe fuſpendere adunco. 2. To inſinuate contempt 

by covert expreſſions, | 3. To utter with grimace. 4. To 
6111111111111 7 
;. ., (2+) The wo! was by, and the fox in a ſneering way adviſed 


- bim not to irr itate a prince againſt his ſubjects. 75 > } is L' Eftrange . MO CINE * 55 


or contemptuouſly ; to laugh in one's ſleeve. Dia 


To SNIFF. v. u. [ /niffa, Swediſh, } To draw breath au- 


dibly up the noſe, F ˙· BER oc. 
So then Jo» look'd ſcornful, and ſujſt at the dean, 
As, who ſhould ſay, now am I ſkinny and lean? . . Savs 


day, when the water is loweſt, take a ſtrong. ſmall hook, 
tied to a ſtring about a yard long; and then into one of 
_ the holes, where an ee] may hide herſelf, with the help 
4 ſhort ſick put in your bait leiſurely, and as far ns 
Wan & ane 71 979 
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_ .Tcould be content to be a little ſneered. at in a lines; for the, 


Bacon.” 


SN1CK and ſnee. u. J. A combat with knives. 1 
 Shakeſp. _ 
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you may conveniently : if within the ſight of it, the eel 
. will bite inſtantly, and as certainly gorge it: pull him out 
„ degrees, e e ee, 
N IP, v. 4. [ ſnippen, Dutch.] To cut at once with 
wars, x | 


The finus ſhould be laid open, which was /uiþt up about two 


1 
inches with a pair of probe · ſciſſars, and the inciſed fe dreſſed. 


N WMʃiſeman , Surgery. 
When tradeſmen brought extravagant 
| bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard ; he wore a pair of ſciſſars 
for this purpoſe, and would /zz) it off nicely. |  Arbuthnot. 
Putting one blade of the ſciffars up the gut, and the other up 
the wound, ip the whole length of the fiſſula. Sharp. 
Sy1Pp. u,. / [from the verb.] 1. A ſingle cut with ſeiſſars. 
2. A ſmall ſhred. 3. A ſhare ; a ſnack. A low word, 
(1.) —— What! this a ſleeve? 8 
Here's ſzzp and nip, and cut, and fliſh and ſlaſvw, | 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. '  Shakeſp, 
The ulcer would not cure farther than it was laid open; 
therefore with one ſnip more I laid it open to the very end. 
1 1314 85 22 b WEIR.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(2.). Thoſe we keep within compaſs by ſmall ſips of emplaſt, 
hoping to defend the parts about; but, in 
ſpread farther. _ - | 1,1 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(3.) He found his friend upon the mending hand, which he 
was glad to hear, becauſe of the /ig that he himſelf expected 
upon the dividend. | | L* Eftrange. 
SvE. 2, /. | /neppe, German; nite, Sax. y/ait, Welſh. ] 
1. A ſmall fen fowl with a long bill. 2. A fool; a 
blockhead. „ Fits e 
.) The external evident caufes of the atra bilis are a high 
fermenting diet; as old cheeſe, birds feeding in fens, as geeſe, 
ducks, woodcocks, ſuipes, and ſwans, dry 3h Flyer. 
| (2.) Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe; 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, - 
If I ſhould time expend with ſuch a ſnipe, | 
But for my ſport and profit. ; Shateſþ. Olbello. 
SWI T PEER. 2. J. [from ſnip.) One that ſnips, * 
SNIPPET. 7. /. [from /zip.] A ſmall part; a ſhare. 
| Witches ſimpling, and on gibbets e 
Cutting from malefactors J Hels, - 
Or from the pill'ry tips of ears, | Hudibras, 
SN1PSNAP, z. /. [A cant word formed by reduplication of 
Jnap.] Tart dialogue: with quick replies. 
Dennis and diſſonance, and captious art, 
And ſnipſnap ſhort, and interruption ſmart. 
SNITE. u. J. | ynira, Saxon. ] A ſni pe. 
the true name; but /ripe prevails. ty 
Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geeſe, and ducks : of 
wild, quail, rail, faite, and wood-dove. © ; Carew, 
To SNITE., 9. a. [rny ran, Saxon.] To blow the noſe. 
Nor would any one be able to ſnite his noſe, or to ſneeze ; in 
both which the paſſage of the breath through the mouth, being 
; intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the noſe. 
als | +32 Grew's Coſmol. 
SNUVEL. z. /. ¶ ſnavel, ſnevel, German.] © Snot ; the run- 
ning of the noſe, eee. e ee 


Pope's Dunciad. 
This is perhaps 


2. To ery as children, 


* 


( 2.) Funeral tears are 
_ whether we 
form. 
Away goes he ſuiveling and yelping, 
= into the water. X ; "Fo 
 Sut'veLLER.' . from ſnivel.] A weeper 
-menter. 30 fl af | J N rn 
He'd more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the ſnivellers round my bed. 
To SnoOrE v. x. [/norcken, Dutch. 
Woes the noſe, as men in ſleep. 
I id unreverently blame the gods, * 1 
Who wake for thee, though thou ſnore for thyſelf. 


hired out as mourning cloaks ; and 
go to our graves ſutveling or ſinging, tis all mere 


that he had dropt his axe 
IL Eftrange. 
a weak la- 


+» 
14 4 


and whoſe wounded god ds, © 


- . 
- 


. 3 
[ 
; 1 


Is not yonder Proteus ca-r -? 


bills, ſir Roger uſed to 


The ſnorting o his horſes was heard. 


ſpite of all, they will 


Which the logicians call proprium quarto modo, for they 


Jo SN1'VEL, v. . [from the noun.] 1. To run at the noſe. 


LEſtrange. 


] To breathe hard 


_ . ex * 1 Whoſe railing heroes, thy 7 wu | 
Makes ſome Calpe he ſnores as well as nods. Roſcommon. ** /,\ 
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le may lie in his ſhades; and-fpore: on to doomſdey f me; 
/. unleſs I ſee farther reaſon of diſturbing his repoſe,  Stillingfleet. 


CEE?Y 
0 


It is; and in it lies the god afleep; _ 
, ot rug 7 br gn 
We may deſcry - :.... THR DTT 1 
The monſters of the deep. Ken N 
The giant, gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ſtretch'd at length, and ſuoring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o ercharg e. 
With purple wine and cruddl'd gore confus d. Addiſon. 
Snort. n. [ pnona,: Saxon, from the verb. J Audible 


wy 4 
+2 51 
1140 
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#7 * 
Tx . 
, 
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reſpiration of fleepers through the noſe. e. 
— — The ſurfeited gros 2 3 
Do mock their charge with eres: I've amgy'd their poſſets. 
; | | | SSL Ea Faro Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Sno'reR. . ſ. [from ſnore.] He that ſnores. 
To SNORT. v. #. | ſnorcken, Dutch. ] To blow through 


the noſe as a high-mettled herſe. 


, | Jer. viii. 16. 

— The fiery war-horſe paws'the grounds. 
And forts and trembles at the trumpet's ſound.” ' ' Addiſon, 
From their full racks the gen'rous ſteeds retire. 
Dropping ambroſial foams and /zorting fire. Addiſon's Ovid.” 
He with wide noſtrils, ſzorting, ſkims the wave. Thomſon. 
SNOT, 2. /. [pnoze, Saxon; ſnot, Dutch.] The mucus 

or the naſe; 7; 55) 01915524; e | 


Thus, when a greedy lloven once has thrown ah -- 
His ſnot into the meſs, tis all his W n. Swift, 
Sno'rTY.. adj. [from ſat. | Full of ſnot. ien 
This ſquire South my huſband took in a dirty ſnotty-nofed boy. 
: 1 | Arbuthnot, 


1. The noſe of a beaſt. 


SNOUT. 3. /. [frupt, Dutch. 
3. The noſel or end 


2. The noſe of a man, in contempt, 
of any hollow pipe. 


(1.) His noſe in the air, his ſnout in the ſæies. TJuſſer. 
Enn ſhape a beagle's whelp throughout, 0 
With broader forehead, and a ſharper ſnot. Dryden. 
(2.) — Her ſubtle ſpout PETE 
Did quickly wind his meaning out. Hudibras. 
But when the date of Nock was out, 15508 : 
Off dropt the ſympathethick t Hudibras. 
What ZEthiop lips he has, | 
How foul a ſnout, and what a hanging face! Dryden's Juv. 
Charm'd with his eyes, and chin, and ſnout, 3 
Her pocket- glaſs drew ſlily out; | 
And grew enamour'd. with her phiz, 3 
As juſt the counterpart of his. Swift, 


Sno'uTED. adj. from ſuout.] Having a ſnout. 
Their dogs ſnouted like foxes, but deprived of that property 
could not 
Nn 0 | x Heyhn. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
SNOW. 2. / { pnap, Saxon; /nee, Dutch. ] The ſmall 
particles of water frozen before they unite into 15 
| IE eee TOE. 
Drought and heat conſume ſnow waters. Job, xxiv. 19. 

He gives the Winter's ſox her airy birth, | 

And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth, 

Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows. 
To SNOW. v. n, [rnapan, Saxon; ſneeuwen,, 

have ſnow fall. | | 
The bills being high about them, it /a 
them oftener than-1t rains. : * 
To Snow. v. a. To ſcatter like ſnow. | __ 
If thou be'ſt born to ſee ſtrange ſights, 

Ride ten thouſand days and nights, Eft 
Till age /zow white hairs on thee. 
Sno'wBALL A . [| ſnow and ball. 
gelated ſnow, - | 
They paſſed to th f. 3 
daily increaſing, like a ſzoawba/l in rolling. 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes . 
And, rolling o'er you, like a ſnowball grows. 


Dutch.] To 


s at the tops of 
Brown's Travels. 


n 
* »* 


44 7:3 


1 . 
ods abbr, Ti Oh 
A round Jump of con- 
to the eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, their company 
e 


l A ſnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
ite, 


cold, and round, the powers, as they "are in the usr. 


Mb 


1 . 5 


5 1 0 


EA . 


ſtandings, ideas. 
Sg! 1 07 H, 2: * [ Abe Wa"; aL pu 5 Very 1 . 


o, à man whoſe blood 

Ts very proc one who never feels... N 
Thube wanton ſtings and metions of the ſenſe. 

SnowDEEy. u. /. viola bulboſa, Lat.] An herb. 


I 


5 To 


As when the Tartar from his Ruſſian foe, 
By Aftracan, over the fou plains, 
Retiree. | Miltow s Par. Loft. 
Sxu3. x. y [from Snebbe, Dutch, a noſe, or 4 a Aint of 
"the finger.) A jag; a ſnag ; a knot in wood. 
L.ifting vp his dreadful club on bagh,......- - 
All arm'd with ragged: „nu and knotty grain, 
Him thought at ſirſt encounter to, have f{lain. - Fairy Queen. 
To SX Uk. ©. 4. [Rather To fnib. See SM RAP, SN EB, 115. ] 
1. To check; to reprimand. 2. To nip. 
(2.) Near the ſea-ſhores the heads and boughs of trees run out 


1 
1 71101 


as if their boughs had been paces; or ſhaven. offi hel 
8 
7 Sv. D. 1. 0 aber, Durch. 1 ro tab with convul- 
. ian. A + WTO IZY 
To SNUDG E. 9. 1, pt ſniger, Daniſh 1 To i idle, e or 
ſnug: | 
5 Now * will fight i it out, a la to the wars: } a9 
8 Nov eat his bread in peacc, i tk 
Z And ſaudge in quiet; now he Kearns incaſe ; — 


. » 


Pj Now all day 1p . Herbert. 
I SNUFF 1 L 757% Dutch, " tor) gl. In this 
Y ' ſenſe it is not uſed, Ber The” Taye, excreleencs af a :* 


"candle : : whence pions Foy la, chan ache. 3.4 Fee al- 
-moſt burnt ont. 4, Thę fired ene of a god, e.remain- 
ing after therflame. 5. Reſentme nt. ex preſſed: by ſnifting ; - 
petverſe reſentment.» Not uſed unleſs in dow:lengvage. * 
2 6. Pos dered tobacco taken by the noſe. 15 
(2.) My ſnuff and n part of nature Would 2 
- ink pale bug nw try ic aero Sha beſß. G "NY 
But deareſt heart, Aud deten Bagel Bey 4 el 30A 
Alas ! true; jays at beſt are Qreams'tnough-: 2 
<2; Dhobgh yon ſta heres od paſd tob faſt ny 5 WIT. 
or ever lvl life — ia ferff, 1 0 Vile Do ine. 
If the liquor be off i cloſe and phutitious conſiſtency t may 
burn wWathoùt any. as we Tee in camphire, and Cate Scher 
bituminous ſubſtancęs; and moſt of the ancient lamps were of 
this kind, becauſe none haye been found with fuch, wicks, Wi it. 
(3.) - Lamentable ! 2 
To hide me Re the radiant ſun, and ſolace | 
T th e by a e. | 


* 1 * 


is Cymb, 


hah, I call. quali des; ad as (they. are ſenſations i in our a under- 5 


SN WD ROT. 2. /. fm, Latin.] An early 


flower. 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves of thoſe purely 
White flowers that appear about the end of Winter, called /noww- 
drops, the event was not much unlike that ANY mentioned. 

Met Boyle on Oe © 
The little hape, by magick pow wo £ 
4%\ \ Grew leſs and leſs, contracted to a'flow'r ; 1 vill 
- A flow'r, that firſt in this ſweet garden ſmil' d, 181 
iTo virgins ſacred, and the /zowadrop it Tickel. 
SNOW-WHITE. adj. { ſnow and white. | White as ſnow. , 
A fnow-white bull ſhall on your- Horm be ſlain 3 
His offer'd entrails caſt into the main. Dryden's u. 
Snow. adj. "| from Snow. 5 60 1. White like ſnow. 7 
Abounding with ſno wp. | | 
(1.) So ſhews a ſnowy — trooping with crows, 
As yonder fer" o'er her fellows ſhews.” "Shake. 
Now I ſee thy jolly train: © 

| Snowy headed Winer leads ores: 

Spring and Summer next ſucceeds; _ 

Velos, Autumn brings the rear 3. bag 

Thou art father of the year. Notw-Fe. 

The bluſhing ruby on her e breaſt, "Ss 

Render d its 2 whiteneſs more one, | 55 rr 

2.) — heſe firſt in Crete eres 
And Ida known; thence on the top 
Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air. Milton 4 Par. Lit 


far to landward ; but toward the ſea are ſo /nubbed by the winds, 


Ray on the Grtation. 155 


To Suri E. v. 1. [ ſaufelis, Dutch] To (peat; throogh. 1 


our company to dine with him today %K of — 

i e ſuffer; then follows,; up the {fairs he goes; 1 8 = 

of ever pulls off his hat, nor cleans his ſhoes.. 25 þ -: 25 = 
. Ve. ſaid, hat a weatineſs | 1s it, and yel have 5 NV 
Pot YO” Mal. f. "any "8 
SN u' Dx . Linu and tex]. The buy in Which 1 
muff ie Carried. men WH 
If a gentleman leaves a Hegg en wb table; en en 121 
a. lock its 45p/asÞ of. your voils: eg ht a. | | i 

: Sir Piume, of amber ach box juſtly Vain, M ©. 
And the nice conduct oft clouded! cane Seat : = 
SU FFPER AT (from, Jaw mf He that mae, n 1 
SNU'FPERS:. un, 400 rom 4 The ipflrument. ith 80 [| 
"ie the candle is clipped $524 AY l 
hen 700; hays ſauffed the candle, leave the ufer open RE - | 

f 


_ * * 


5 * 0 


(a) A torch, "Puff and aul, goes Cut in 2 womentj when 
a into the vapour. 5 e 4 1 Waly. _ 
my W hath been 9 75 0 . | 

Either in ſruffs or packings bf the Als 3 ah bh. 15 = 

Or the hard rein which both of them have vale ? i 4 75 9 42 9 

| Againſt the old kind King, Shake ag, Lear, 

Jupiter took /auff at the contempt, and puni! thed 15 he 
ſent him home again. & 3 - 8 

(6.) Juſt where the breath of life his e, 1 
A 2 of ſnuff the wily virgin threw 0 1 
The gnomes direct to ev ry atom juſt 


Th 


_— 4 5 


The b hs of titillating duſt. Pee. _— 
To SN Ur e Put ch.] 1. To draw 18 N |. 
the e o ſcent... o crop the can le. li 


(22) A heifer will put up her 8 and 4. fu in che air againſt 
rain. Bac on. 
With delight he uu A che ſmell 
Of mortal change on eartn. Hite: Par. Loft, 
He ſnufts the wind, his heels the ſand excite "KO HELP 
But when, he ſtands. collefted i in his might, 2 ' 
e roars and. promiſes a more ſucceſs ul 00 Dryden. 
The youth, "ab rig 
Who holds the neareſt tation to the light, | oy tho tee 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the Fiesta? en 
And leans juſt forward on à ſhining dener 15 Df n. 
My troops are mounted, their Numidian leds . 
„ up the wind, and long to four the deſart. Addiſon. 
My nag's greateſt fault was ſruffing up the air about Brack- 
denſtown, whereby he agent ſuch: a lover of RY that I 
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could ſcarce hold him in 1108 Swift. 
(2.) The cow looks Wi and Rom afar can 04 
The change of heav'n, and uu it in the wind. ' Dryden. 


For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, * 
And tempt the ſtream, and ſuuſptheit abſent loves. Den, 
f Oi er all the blood- hound boaſts ſuperior ſkill, 
To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill ! 
His fellows vain alarms rejeQs with ſcorn, 

True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn: | 
His noftrils oft, if aneient fame. hng ehe, 428 "wh 
._ « Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew 3 was Tr 
'Once nuf d, he follows" ich unalter'd aim, 2 750 
Nor odours jure him from the chöſen game; 

Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he e 1 
n Springs on relentleſs, and to death purſues. Tickel.. 
(3. The late 2 8 eee 20021 
To be her miſtre miſtreſs ! 
This candle burns not clear: 1 tis J moſt lard; it, 8 
And out it goes. Sbaleſp. Hen. VIIL. 


9 $4 


F 


Ts a a. £ 


\ Againſt a communion- day © our r lamps ſhould | nee, our 
lights Jnufed, and our religion more attive, en Tay fore 
"LOC. BAvVE.088; 74 7 ET? 

An office for your talents a 9 1 
To ruff the lights, and ſtir the fret): S1U 11970 21 Yank 
And get a dinner hn your hire, 1 n, nοαeEαjt. Caf. 

To SWUFF. wi xn. 1. Fo ſnort ; to draw breath: by the 

- noſe, EE mit i in contempft. 1 : \ 


(.) The fury fires the pack; they:/nuf, they. vent, 1 | 
i: Ani: feed;their, hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. gi En. 


Says Humpus, ſir, my maſter bad me pray 


Sabi Direct. 10 the Butler... 


the noſe ; to CRE: Hang through the. noſe, - - 1+ ——_—_— 
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came down the 


A water-ſpaniel came d river, ſhewing, that he hunt- 
i ed for a duck ; and with a fung grace, e that his 


* © ſinelling force c.u'd not as well prevail through the water as 
41 the air, waited with his eye to ſee. whether he could 
eſpy the duck's getting up again. Sidney. 


* : \ Bagpipes of the oudelt drones, »; 1 Is Neue pI. 
With /auffling broken · winded tones, 
Whoſe blaſts of air in pockets ſnut, 


Sound filthier than from the gut. Hiadibrat. 


It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who ſmelt and 
ruffled, and conſi ler d ontt. L'Eftrange. 
or Boy, One chad in purple | 


Fats and recites ſome lamentable rhyme; 
Some ſenſele(s Phillis in a broken note 


Sun fing at noſe, and eroak ing in his thiroa. Dryden. 


Swölrrirk. . . from ſauſſie.] He that ſpeaks through 
the noſe. JJ. RAT aac 
To SNUG. &, n. [/iger, Dutch. ] To lie cloſe. _ . 
There ſugging well, he well appear'd content, 
So to have done amiſs, ſo to be nent. Sidney. 


As the loving couple lay ſnugging together, Venus, to try 


T 7 


if the cat had changed her manners with her ſhape, turned a a 
7 L" Eftrange. 


mouſe looſe into the chamber. | 
SN. adj. (from tlie verb.] 1. Cloſe; free from any in- 


convenience, yet not ſplendid... 2. Cloſe ; out of no- 


tice, 3. Slily or inſidiouſſy cloſe. - 
(.) They ſpy'd a country farm, 
Where all was ug, and clean, and warm; 
For woods before, and hills behind. 


Secur'd it both from rain and W nſcg Prior. 
(2.3: — At Will's p | Ps) 
Lie /zug, and hear what criticks fay.' | Sault. 


(3.) Did J not ſee you, raſcal, did Int! 
When you lay ſaug to ſnap young Damon's goat ? Dryden. 
To Snu'GGLE. v. . [from ung.] To lie cloſe; to lic 

113 5 „ ee 9 


So adv. [rpa, Saxon; ſoo, Dutch ; %, German.] 1. In 


like manner. It anſwers to as either preceding or follow- . 


ing. Noting eompariſon. 2. To ſuch a degree. 3. In 
ſuch a manner. 4. It is regularly anſwered by as or. that. 
but they are ſometimes omitted. 5. In the ſame man- 
ner. 6, Thus; in this manner. 7. Therefore; for 
this reaſon; in conſequence of this. 8. On theſe terms; 
noting a conditional petition; anſwered by as. 7 Provid- 
ed that; on condition that; modo. 10. In like man- 
ner; noting conceſſion of one propoſition and aſſumption 
of another, anſwering to as. 11. So "ſometimes returns 


the ſenſe of a word or ſentence going before, and is uſed - 


to avoid repetition ;* as, the two brothers were waliant, but 
the eldeff was more io ; that is, more valiant. The French 
article /e is often uſed in the ſame manner. This mode 
of expreſſion is not to be uſed but in familiar language, 
nor even in that to be commended. 12. Thus it is; 
this ist he ſtate. 13. At this point; at this time. 14. 
It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. Well, 15. It 
ſometimes is little more than an expletive, though it im- 
plies ſome latent or ſurd compariſon. In French, . 


16. A word of aſſumption; thus be it. 17. A form of 


petition. 18. So much as, However much. Thus is, 
I think, an-irregular expreſſion. 19, 80%. An excla- 
mation [after ſome thing done or known. Corrupted, I 
think, from ceſen. 20. 80%. [(coſi, cofs, Italian.] In- 
differently; not much amiſs nor well, 21. So chen. Thus 
then it is that; therefqgrge : ln 
..) As whom the fables feign of monſtrous ze, 
Titanian or earthborn that warr'd on Jos, — 
So ſtretch'd out huge, in length the arch fiend lay. Milton. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrew the brocks, 7 5 
In Valombroſa, where th' EEurian ſhades - ö 
Hligh over- arch d embow'r, fo thick beſtrewn © * 
Abzject „eee, RT; 
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TDTir'd at firſt-ſight with what the muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts 
Jo pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
the vales, an 
As into air the purer ſpirits flo w, 
And ſep'rate from their kindred dregs 
So flew her foul to its congenial place. 
( 2.) Why is his chariot 
Can nothing great, and at the height, 
Remain /o long, but its own weight 
Will ruin it? Or its blind chance 
That ſtill deſires new ſtates t' advance 
. - Amoret, my lovely foe, | 
ell me where thy ſtrength does lie; 
Where the pow'r that charms us ſ%, 
In thy foul, or in thy eye? 
viewed in my mind, ſ% far as I wa 
and progreſs of a riſing world. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 
Why ſhould we mourn that he /o ſoon is freed. 
Upon our firſt going into a company of ſtrangers,” our bene- 
volence or averſion riſes towards ſeveral. particular perſons, be- 
fore we have heard them ſpeak, or /o much as know, who they 
ton, Sheds, 


6 wiſe we're grown: 
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| hink our fathers fools, ,; 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us fo. 
(3-) There's no ſuch thing 
It is meer coſenage all; 

For though ſome long ago 1 8 
Lik'd certain colours mingl'd fo and ſo , 
That doth not tie me now from chufing new. 
We may be certain that man is not à creature that hath 
wings ; becauſe this only concerns. the manner of his exiſtence ; 
and we ſeeing what he is, may certainly know that he is not ſo 


our ſoules to 
Milton. I he ſet in 
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ſo long in coming? 
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„ as that we beauty call, 


the mournful fields ap 


tter than ſo, ho 
dar'd the ſeas, 
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8 able, | 
Burnet's The 


4 kebey | 


commands 
E 


Paouller. 
the beginning 
ory of the Earth. 


4 Dryden, | 


Pope. 


* an Suckl, 


Locke, 


I ſhall minutely tell him the ſteps by which I was brought in- 
to this way, that he may judge whether I proceeded rationally, if 
fo be any thing in my example is worth his notice. 

This gentleman 1s a perſon of good ſenſe, and knows that 

he is very much in fir Roger's eſteem, /o that he lives in the fa- 
mily rather as a relation than dependent. ; 

(4.) So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. * Fant | 
There is ſomething equivalent in France and Scotland; /o 
- as tis a very hard calumny upon our ſoil to affirm that /o ex- 
cellent a fruit will not grow here, | | 
( 5:) Of ſuch examples add me to the roll ; 

indeed mine may neglect, 

'spropos'd deliverance not ſo, | 
up the tutor's authority, uſe him with great reſpect 

. |, yourſelf, and cauſe all your family to do ſo too. 

According to the multifariouſneſs of this immutability, /@ 

are the poſſibilities of being. 
(.) Not far from thence 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there. 
Does this deſerve to be rewarded /o ? 
Did you come here a ſtranger or a foe ? 
It concerns every man, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, to en- 
quire into thoſe matters whether they be-/o or not, 

No nation ever complained they had too broad, too deep, or 

rivers ; they underſtand be 

thoſe ineſtimable gifts of nature. 

So when the firſt bold veſſel 

High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain. 

) ether this be from an habitual motion of 'the animal 
or from the alteration of the conſtitution, by ſome mo 
countable way, this is certain that ſo it is. | 
..) The god, though loth, yet was conſtrain 

For longer time than that, no living wight, x 
Below the earth, might ſuffer d be to ſta ß, 
Co back again him brought to living light.. F 

Trafficke, or rove ye, and like theeves oppreſſe 

RY Poore ſtrange adventurers d expoßing ſo ed 40: P44 3; 

Hanger. and your lives to ] “ Chapman. 

and ancerely 10 


Locks, 


Addiſon. 
Milton. 


Temple. 


Milton. 


Locke. 


Morris. 
pear, 
Dryden, 
Dryden. 
Tilos. 


w. to value 
Bentley. 


Pope. 
ſpirits, 


re unag- 


Locke. 
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7 Choi, he Sens kd of doubritig dat it mall an 
ſucceſsful to him, and ſo all chat he hath to do is to endeavour 

rayer and uſe of the means, to qualify himſelf for this 
Veſta condition. Hammond Fundam. 


It leaves inſtruction, nol 0 inftruRers, to the fobriety of the 

- ſettled articles and rule of the church; © olyday, 
Some are fall'n, to diſobedience falFn ; 1 

And ſo from heav'n to deepeſt hell. Milton Par. Loft, 


God makes him in his own Wich an intellectual creature, 
and ſo capable of dominion,  -— nope hh 
(8.) O goddeſs ! tell what I would. hy,” | 

ö Thou know t it, and I feel too much to pray, os 

ok cot my ſuit, as T enforce my might, 
ove to be thy champion. Dryden Knight's 7 . 
| 5 then exchange we mutually forgiveneſs © | 
So may the guilt of all my broken'vows, - N 
My perjuries to thee be all forgotten | 
As here my ſoul acquits thee of my death, | 
As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe, 
So may kia rains their vital moiſture yield, wu a 
And ſwell the future harveſt of thy field. +» 

— Be not ſad ; jt 
Evil into the mind of God or man | 
May come and go, Armand] and leaye 
No ſpot or blame behi i n. Pur 'Loft. 

So the doctrine be but nn 5 arid e though there 

ſhould be a want of exactneſs in the manner of ſpeaking or rea- 
ſoning, it may be overlooked. | Atterbury. 
Too much of love thy hapleſs friend has prov'd, 

Joo many giddy fooliſh hours are See! 45 
May the remaining few know on friendſhip : 

So thou, my deareſt, trueſt, beſt Ales, . 
Vouchſafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart), 

A partner there; I will give up mankind. Kobe. 
(10. ) As a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt motive, /o 
a prince ought to conſider the condition he is in when he enters 


on it. Swift, 
(11.) The Fat with plenty fills wy heart 
The lean with love makes me too Conley. 


Who thinks his wife is virtuous, eg not /o, 
Is pleas'd and patient till the truth he know. 

Not to admire is all the art I know 
To make men happy, and to keep them ſo. Creech's Hor. 
One may as well ſay, that the conflagration ſhall be only 


Denham, 


national, as to ay that the deluge was ſo. Burnei. 
However ſoft within themſelves they are, 
To you they will be valiant by deſpair; 
For having once been guilty, well they know A LEGS 
To a revengeful prince they ſtill are ſo. Dryden. 
He wos great ere fortune made him ſo, Dryden. 


I laugh at every one, ſaid an old cynick, who nat hs at me. 
Do you ſo ? replied the philoſopher ; then you live the merrieſt 
life of any man in Athens. | 

They are beautiful in themſelves, and much more /o in that 


noble language peculiar to that great Addiſon. 
Common: place books have 14 ꝗ — long uſed by induſtrious 
young divines, and ſtill continue ſo. Sabi. 


As to his uſing ludicrous, expreſſions, by 3 is, that 


oa are not ſo. 15: 03 oF 1 Pope. 
The bleſt to-day. is as completely fo, 
As who began a thouſand years ago. Neu 9 75 
1 (12.) How ſorrow ſhakes him bs b 
8 $0, now the tempeſt tears him up by th roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. De. 


N43.) — When | 
| With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' tre w. d his graves. [1 
And on it faid a century of prayers, | 
Such as I can, twice o'er,: I'll weep. and ſigh WS. 
And leaving ſo, his ſervice, follow you. 


(14.) O, ſo, and had you a council 3 0 2 
Of ladies too ? Who an ſyea e k er, | 817 
Madam? Ben. au; Car. 5 


(15. ) An do is not Ave Jes where relaxing. 


the 16) I ages is neceſſary  Arbuthnot.. 
(16.) is Percy our father will do me any ho- 


_ nour, ſo; if A, acki era Prey df 9 


Loc fe. 


Pope. 


Addiſon. 


. Sor. mn. /. le Saxon ; apo, Lat.] * 
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0 1 vin never vear's baſe mind + it i be p ahi] 4 if it 
d not, o. No man is too good to ſerye his prince.  Shabkeſþ. 
(17.) Ready are th appellant and defendant, © 
The armoiter and his man, to enter the liſts, © 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. by gag. 


ie fel .) So much as you admire the Ay of his verſe, his pro!e 
ull as good, Pope, 
(29. ) I would not have thee Unger in thy pain : 
1 | Shakeſp. Othello. 
o >; ; it works: now miſtreld, Gt you faſt.. Dryden. 
20.) He's not very tall; yet for his years he's tall; 
His leg is but ſo ſo ; and et tis well. Sbaleſß. 
Deliver us from the e den repetition of As and So, which 
ſome ſa ſo writers, I may call them th are continually ſounding 
in our ears. . Felton on the Call 2 . 
(21.) So then the Volſcians and but as at firſt 
| 8 when time ſhall prompt them, to make road 
Upon's again. Shakeſf. Coriol. 
To a war are required a juſt quarrel, ſufficient forces, and a: 
prudent choice of the deſigns : /o then, I will firſt juſtify the 
quarrel, balance the forces, and PRs deſigns. 
To Soak. v. 1. [rocian, Saxon]! 1, To he ſteeped in 


maiſture. 2. To enter by K into pores. 3. To 
drink gluttonouſly and intemperately, This is a low 
term. 


( 1.) For thy conceit in \ ſoaking will draw i 1 

More than the common blocks. ' _  Shakeſp. 
(2.) Lay a heap of earth in great froſts upon a hollow veſſel, 
putting a canvaſs between, an 
foak through; it will make a harder i ice in the veſſel, and leis 
apt to diſſolve than ordinarily, | . Bacon. 
Rain eating into the ſtrata, which lie near the ſurface, bears 
with it all ſuch moveable matter as occurs. Th 


pour water upon it, ſo as to 


Moodao. 


Bacon. 


(3.) Let a drunkard ſee ' that his health decays, his eſtate 


waſtes, yet the habitual thirſt after his cups drives him to the ta- 
vern, though he has in his view the loſs of health and plenty ;. 
the leaſt of which he confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glaſs of wine, or the idle chat of a ſoakinz 
club, Locke. 
To Soak. v. a. 1. To macerate in any moiſture; to- 
ſteep ; to keep wet till moiſture is imbibed ; to drench.. 
2. To draw in through the pores. 3. To drain; to ex- 
hauſt. This ſeems to be a cant term, perhaps pied erro-- 
neouſly for fuck. 
. — Many of . our princes 
Lie drown'd and ſoat'd in mercenary blood; 
So do our vulgar drench their peaſant, limbs 
In blaod of princes: . Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
Their land ſhall be ſoaked with blood. Ta. xxxiv 7. 
There deep Galeſus ſoaks the yellow ſands. Dryden. 
Wormwood,, put into the brine you ſoat your corn in, pre- 
vents the birds eating it. Mortimer. 
| (2.) Thou whole life's a dream of lazy pleaſure ; 3 
"Tis all thy bus'neſs, bus'neſs how to ſhun 
To baſk thy naked body in the ſun ;. 35 
Suppling thy ſtiffen' d joints with fragrant oil 35 
Then in thy ſpacious garden walk a While, 
To ſuck the moiſture up andi ſoa t ĩt in. 


Dryden. 


(3.) Plants that draw much nouriſhment- 7 . 1 and 


Fo 25 exhauſt it, hurt all things that grow by tbem. Bacon. 
A greater ſparer than a ſaver ; for, though he had ſuch means 


accumulate, yet bis forts, and Farriſons, and his feaſtings, 


wherein he was only ſumptuous, could. not but ſaak his exche- 
quer. 222 } Wotton. . 


 So'aktR. nt. 4 from feak:] 1. He that macerates in any 


A great drinker. Ia low lan guage. 


ubſtance uſed 
in waſhing, made of a lx vin, of vegetable alkaline - 
_aſhes and any unftuous ſubſtance;.* 

Joa is a mixture of a fſed Alkaline 155 and oil; its virtues: 


moiſture. 


3 are cleanſing g, penetrating, attenuating, and reſolving; and any 
"ny, of, any oily db Pib £ falt may be called a . 
Arbuthnot on Aliments... 


"He ls like a refiger' (Hg and likefullers ſoap. | Malachi, 
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| with chamber-lee or Hab, furls,adds zhereto- 
SoarBol'lER, . / [ ſoap and boil.) One whoſe * is 


75 So R. L. N. . gare, Italian. J. 


of the wings. Milton uſes it actively. 


Sons, nr. PO [from, t the” verb.] 


Told the fad tory of my father death. 


Sos 3. from the verb.] A convulſive "a 


$0'BER, adj, [ fobrius, Lat. fobre, Fr.] 
ered by drink. , 


Um. | | . Taylor's Worthy 


guilty of, can look with co mplacenc upon the F 
n of his neighbour. E 


A bubble wha „ en * tenacious as by Aiſolriog | | 


"oy ſoap in it, after a while, ilk apa e with n great 


Variety 9 colours: 4 1 93: Rogz LADY — * (3545 Ky New . _—_ 
Soap-earth is found in grant" quantity on the: laid ear the 
banks of the river Hermus, ſayen miles from 8 dw. 


Soap-aſhes are much commended, after * bo ers have 
ns with them, for cold ot four ds. rlimer. 
As rain- water diminiſhes their falt, ſo the Is of them 
ES 


to make ſoap.. U lohan wart : 410 8 
A ſoapbeiler con ales with me 'on the dyties o 00 vap. 
: Fi bie Aduiſon, SpeRator. ; 


ons; ten eee e ee 93911 © 0\ Neff, 
1 To fly Jo; to tow - 
properly tc f 2115 any viſible action 
2. To mount in- 


er ; to mount; 


© relleftually ; to tower with the mind, 3. To 7s high; 
(1.) Tis but a baſe igh e mind 3 
That mounts no higher . bird can hear. df. lach. 
Feather d ſoom and edge, TW Fa" 
They ſumm'd their pens, and doaring th“ air ſublime, g 


"Towering Digi, of KL 


Within ar 
of tow? ring eagles, to all the fowls' he ſeems | 4 263k 
A phœenix. 5 Milton, 
To SoB. Y. 3. [xeob, complaining, Saxon, Perhaps it is 
a mere opomatopeia copied from the ſound.] To heave 


audibly with convulſive. ſorrow; to figh with Fanmion. £ 
When thy, warlike father, like a child, & 
He twenty tunes made pauſe to ob and we "Shake 
As if th life and Ach lay 2 his 4 by 5 Ys 4: 
Some tears the ſhed, with ſighs and ſobbings mixt, 
As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. 
She ſigh'd, ſhe ſobb'd, and furious with deſpair, 
She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair. 
When children have not the 22 to obtain their 8 ah Fey 
will by their clamour* and 0b bing maintain their title to . 


. Paifes 


Locte on * | 


er Ane with tagt eyes £104 
Loo d upwards, to the Ruler of the ſkies. * 


: 


| 1 Hphte, 
a . 
five act of reſpiration obſtructed by ſorrowW. 
Break heart, or choak with /obs my bated breath; * 
Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Baden. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant . 
The ſhort thick vb, loud ſcream, and ſhriller Naval. | Pope 
A wond'rous bag with both her hands 5 binds: vi "Ip 
There ſſſe collecks the force of female lungs 


Sighe, obs, and paſſi ons, and the ar of wogues,” Wy: 2 "Pope. 
7% Sog. V. a. To ſoak. ata PTR, ww 
The tree being ſobbed and wet, ſwells. " Markmer. | 


particularly in "299 ; not drunken, 4. Not overpow- 


inate paſſion. 
Serious ſolemn; grave. 4 41s 4 
(1. Live a ſober, e an cody 14.8 Cum. Pri er. 
be vines give wine to, the, fr run kard as well a 48 to tlie Wer 
| uni ga 
No ſober temperate ; perſon, whatſoever other fins he may 
1 —4 


South's, 


| ot mad ; - right in the under] and- — 
ing. 4. Regulars calm; ; free from inord: 


+ hoe ; that he which, being — — Win did. then e 5 
re ſhould n double, 1. much | as: i he 
ne the ſame being e e ee ©»; Hpoker. 


2 


1 lays ſtark raging mad; there ee rſun to be 

"Had; al was * and bluſtering-. * Dryden. 
No ſober man would put himſelf into danger, for the applauſe . 

* of eſcaping without breaking his neck; 1 hn Dripden., 
0 ) This fame young fo -blogded boy a may ot make 
um laugh. 5 1 At 3-11.60 FaSbakep. 


80 arwon v. #. ho bias, Lac” | 15 a Ipecies ol! am- 


in the field. 
wiſh for peace. t 


| affairs then ſtood, he could not:grant it. 


Wich clang deſp is d the ground. 222 

(60 2.) How hah 4 pick his reſolution ſoars. 95 - Shak#p, 
Valour ſoars above | 
al 54 the world calls misfortune and afſlictions. | | Addiſon. 21 

3.) Who aſpires muſt down. as low 
4 hich he ſoar l. 2 Milton, 
F lames rife and fink by fits; 3 at laſt they IS | 
In one bright blaze, and' then deſtend no more. *' Dryden. 
When fwallows fleet ſoar high, and ſport in air, 
- He told us that the welkin would be clear; 75 Cay. 


Toi 80/5. *. 4. I Hoe che je ir. 11 To o make ſober. 


S$o'BERLY. adv. (from ober. 


So'BERNESS, n. /. [from ſober.]. 
2. Calmnefs.; Freedom from enthuſiaſm coolneſs. 


GA 15 chere is among ihe Gbecnge, 3 


N little riſing rocky chain: 


| militia, of natives be valiant ſoldiers. 


3. * 15 % 
oro, tif 

. „ 1 1 8 — 
* 


* ) Anotber, Who 4 A 1 genius for tragedy, following | i 
the fu 


ry of his natural temper, made every man and wamkn in 


13 
Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and- N g 


Ten e Abbot's 
Voung men likewiſe exhort to be ſaber, minded. 
The governour of Scotland being of great courage, and ſober 
PE amply. peiformed: * cuty both before the battle and 
Hayabard. 
Theſe confuſions diſpoſed men of ady ſober pnderſtariding to 
Clarendon. 
Among them ſome ſaber men confeſſed, that NE majeſty a 
0 "Clantugon. 

To theſe, that ſober race, of men, beg live (rn 

a Religious, titled them he fons of: God N al oa * * 
Shall yield up; all their virtue, fall their fame. dent y 
Ignobly to the trains and to the ned nich 79 10 [t 


eferiptian of the = x9" 


Gf theſe fair atheiſt??ͤ / Gat 4 Alon. 
Be your deſignus ever ſo good, your intentions aver ſo. ſober, 
; and your ſearches directed in the fear of We u era 
(5 ) Petruchio Dun -t-1 

Shall offer me, diſgnis' d in ſober . ; -b1 þ 2 rad or 

To old Baptiſta as a ſehoolmaſter. * beach. 
Come, cjvil m,, $553 4 "i 144 | 

Thoy ſober- ſuited matron, all 1 in black... ol * Fhaleſp. 
Twilight grey i tr K 

Had in her aber liyv ry all Fiege clad, hr ih. (ite. 


What parts gay France from ſaber Spaing + 1% 24 iff 
Of men born ſouth or north th? hill. 


Thoſe ſeldom move; theſe ne er and Al. ' Pricr. 
For Swift, and him deſpis'd the farce of Rates dv 
The * follies of the wiſe and great. Pope. 
n er 2 over 2 es) af or. gay er a jointed haby, 
r Pope. 


A little learning is a danglrous thing; 
"Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring 3 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the . 
And drinking largely ſobers us aga mn. Fuße. 
1. Without intemperance. 


2 Without madneſs. 3. eee moderately.” 4. 


Coolly; calmly. 


63.0 Let any prince think ober! ly of his Forces, . his 


acon. 
(4.) Whenever children are chaſtiſed, let it be done without 
paſſion, and /oberly, laying on the en, llowly., h Locke. 


I, "Temperance i in n drink, 


(1.) Keep my body in dperanes, 2 and chaſtity. 
' Common Prayer. 


(2.) A perſon noted for his ſoberneſs and ſxill in ſpagyrical 


preparations made Nen geo 's ARNIE ers: FE well, 


106 f 46 Boyle. 
The obern of Virgil might; have ſnevn the: difference. 


* Y 


Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs; ' 2. Preſent” freedom 
from the power of fron ig ubr. 37 General tem erance. 
4. Freedom from inirdTlark "paſſion. OF Calgivels, Fug 
neſs. 6. Seriouſneſs 3, ; gravity, 3 M ; 
1.14 runkenneſs 1 1s more Rn to t es ſou 
4 1s more declai 
a 5 bs Nopity; mpe Fang Irfan 
(3) In 4 own the form of pl 85 WEST was 
no need that the book ſhould . either the le 15 of a fit, 


er, 1 


or the unfitneſs of an ignorant minilter, more than that he which 


ES 


Jit. ii 1. f 6. N 


| Dryden. | 
11. N SoRLET T. 1. fe. [from Sebrieti, Fr. F Lat.] = 
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py” 8 Rl "hut. 8 0 d. manhood, and ge 


8 


ür a, "I e WL hb T9 Th 
" | | N 7 18845 . Tope. 
89 5 org” 110 FI 25 th are "'p 
13. Wat ii 
19 70 thy Joc! ede ag K. 


. Batik ee 1 5 hov in thy Gy, . 
J e f babe e 71 75 tien is. 4 0 16 1 9 . FE e eb note . a. 
= - © Sobracty in our; 7 — eee he cl eee ocial s 1 45 f - 10 nagvaged * 1 eee. 


Frinciples are on phlegma ee e 5% #4 from oct l The quality-of being 


ciel 5 +8 . 81 i 1 Ms 27 2 A: 233 by - Anon 


are! n 


cee ee e E 1. oe 

5 ET * 1 ay in one 3 intereſt, 93 N 1 5 Dent 16*6n2 
the 7 * ) e without truck "and int eſt 5 community... Fl VARY + copyerſe. #4 Part- 
y ſobriet zen e Mund. n eg zune on equal tern 95 5 

_ Ape makes wen bete de der ben | IF the þ power 'of one  Jociet) ee ke wiſe to t the making 

1 Not ele fad eln No ebe. 0 if 105 ar 7 5 17 4 Fe Soy Fool none 7a 25 

4 SAGE. mf)" 12 Fic, wy lp ghſh; b ns ate | tehnporals ; or. the ſtate; make laws. bin Hog, the 
8 Tub In law, is 11 DOpgu 1 * r= N urch, relating top rituals; then 18. that /aciedy entirely 8 


ie other. Lell. 
ain inferiour or  huſbandly ſervices to be perfor med to the N 2.) As the practice of piety al virtue is agreeable 1 to * 


lord of che fee, All ſervices due for land being knights aha, {64s it for the intereſt of Private perſons : and publick ſo- 
©. ſervice, or /occage ; ſo that whatever is hot knight's fervice, - tieties. Toten. 
is foccage. This focea is of three” Kinds; a Yoecage A. NAK K. — To mate . "LY ot 4 . 5 . 
free tenure whete'a man holdeth by free Nice of twelve >1ir{Dhedrecater welcome, we keep ert Rs OE: 
Wi peace a 121 for alk maunet of ſervices,  Soccage of zngient Till ſupper-ume alone. abe Macket 
tenüre is of land of ancient, demefne, where no . Whilc 1 "mp big in glamour, came wer & wan. 


© ofiginal ſhall be ſued, but the N con ſust Wen 1 n ee © Shale. King . 


. 8 Solitude ſometimes is beit. ſoczety 8 | 
may have none hed Writ but che menftraverant 5 and eb . an eee e Feet . Yau = % %. 


tate, 
© 


backe hold not by certain ſewiere Cee. 1 (1.5 Among thequals what ſociety can tet? Milton. 
in chief, * by a mean tenure fn ſector by nigh price, | rvants he made, and thokk thou wane Hot | here. e 
bes 101 #5 i 3JLE £3 2:86 LETS NE. TEM WS OTH, IN 91. 


Soe 35 A. accus, Latin; Occ, X ke Dutch, 
So cent , 1 cage. ] A renant 15 D ; 1. —.— between 195 Fas My _ 4 5 


Weben ad, Lale, Fr. ſociable, Lat] , 1, Fit to ſhoe of the ancient comick actors, taken in Poems for 
be Tonjoined, 2, Ready to unite in, N general intereſt. comedy, and oppoſed to buſkin or tragedy: 
855 5 5 3 familiar; 11 e en 4. In e to . Is) _ . Lets life long, PII fow 19985 — and mee - 
. ; | £12 81 Fenn ö m, A 00,” ? : * 4 enr 
(I.) Another law, nchen them / as they are Lill parts A phyſician, that would be myſtical, preſcribeth tor the Savin 
9 into; one body; la which bindeth them each to ſerve- to walk amomile wi upon a camomile alley + ne he ſhould 


* 
* 


* 0 Fate, other's. good, and all to prefer the, good of e e * put camomile within his bels. 3D | Bacon, 
hath ore; their,own, particular. en 51145 Hooker. a 2-1 hen to the well trod ſtage anon, | e 
2.) To make man mild, and ſiciable to hide 3 . 110 {Jo nſpn's learned {och be n,; 23 
Jo cultivate the wild liepplogus eee Ser 1914 21H 3 Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's r 
85 "W 22 diſei . 2 305 5 wg Cato. = 115 000 wood - notes wild. ht Hilton. 
; 3. 1em t z employ 1 L reat Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, | 
With pity heav'n's high King, and to re call d 0 greater Johnſon dares in /ochs appear; was ; 3 
Raphael, the. ſociable pirit, e, nich gifts 11 * Sende Simkin juſt, reception finds .- | 
 Fotravel with Diane Hite Hr; DCE aQ (.7 Milton, | mi alt the monument of vaniſh'd minds. 5 5 . 


c.) In children much ſolitude and ge L like nat, nor a . i No th ares of actors! in, the villa Mathei at Rome, we ſee 
thing borny before his Wen as this mutt needs be in that ſociable * © the faſhion of the old fock and larva, Addiſon. 


Ad expoſed ager nr d agent 45533 12 Nl wr; : Wotton. o KEN. nt. [ foucher; French. 1; "As 1 
800 CIABLENESS\ . {Oe fotiable.} f 1. Inflination to 10 generally £ hollow A; a, candleftick. a The — 
pal ut antes, 2. Freedom of - Eoiverſation ** 0 the eye. 3. Any hollow that receives ſomething. 
ood fellow 1 of a SIR 
+2 >(1.) Such as would dall! n le, and Feign i 25 ) Two ly. beacons ſet i in n watches . 
yy me tablet a name profane. Donne. Therein gave 2 5 flam'd tine, ; ; 
2 The two main properties of . arg, nnr an 2 Por they of living fire moſt ſubtillß 5 
* | tableneſs, or love of converſe. 10 2 Were made, and d ſet i in ſilver * — brighit.-. "Fay ae | 
Wo (>), He alway s uſed courtely: and modett „ di lied of — N : 4 She at your flames would ſoon take . Fa, 1 5 


0 Jo” Necla, and fellowſhip well | 1 d by . 8 ng a candle in the 9 . Box 


KY S * rd. 1110 2 its 148 1 1 þ 
"ITE $50 * udibras. 
Soor LABLY. au, [rom Joc He. Conv irlibly ; „com- The nightly virgin ſees 
1 e (lr bots e boom r (L 881 1 When ſparkling 6 5 their "OE ring er advance, 
2 . 3 1% el 1T36 177 : : "Na? in thi fockets oily bubbles dance. 

That I N fear; nor ſociably n I The ſtars amaz d = backward from the Gght, 
As Raphael, that I ſhould much conſide; 5 571 N I And, ſhrunk within their /ochets, loſt their ne? : 
But ſolemn and ſublime. | 73290 1 Ak. - (50M Two dire comets - i” 


50 CIAL adi. fecialis, Lat.]. Is Relating ton 1 or In their own lague, and fire have breath'd their lat 
. publick interelf 3 relating: to! ſociety. 2 Ea do mix in Ox dimly in 2 cir ſnking ſockets frow n. Hoe 
.«.frigndly- gaiety?z: ns, 3 es ih alen * "i purie pp the vital Leek long a. dbe matter wil lf, is 
o NN * | ei PIE OTE 5) bot © eee hu ag e to cover it 4 4g | 
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E wen he en d 
J bene in theit belton, l 14 * 191 
1 Beet of ſleep he Joths Hemear nd 3 tf: Ne 2 
„ He withers at his heart,” Ac te a5 w wal n 


Ama 


— — 
#, 
%.1/ 


ö 1 +a * * eh 11 ee. 
4 1 1 rofr, 14 3 . 4 3 T's 15 Not hard. 
_ WEED FE, Won ie beets ur . W oa flow 10 Ain b 1 75 . 3, Bus ile Hut unchange- 8 
-Y | Fand ter; ms 55 n Ln 4 Facile 5 flexible; ; not reſolute; , 


_ the five brethren of thè röſe, 8 
RY ' Gonnpholis'i is the connection of * to e * A 0 10 „endes timorous. 6. Nailg; genile ; kind 


HART As the weight leans wholtly:ape the axis} the sn * not fe , Meek 1 ei complaiſank. 8. {ch ag 5 
© odds of theſe axes againſt 4 ſockets wherein they are Fug e eaſy: Effemivate; 1 vicibuſl nice. 101 Deli- 
will cauſe ſome in eee and reaſtemgy'to that neuen of the © 4 5, © Any "tender. 11. ' Welt ; imple! 12, Gentle; 


— INIE 3 
——ͤ— — ooo —— —b f —ꝓ̈—n F 


A pump grown dry will ield no water; but pouring a little 


into it firlt, for one baſon full you uy fetch * as many ſoe- The Dorian mood of flutes and /oft recorders. | Milton. 


When ſome great and gracious monarch, dies, 


"a * Fa which would gtherwilk.enſues 7712. ie, ner esd? nor Trough, « Ris Smooth; lowing; not vebe=. 
— 1441 5 | On either fide the head produce an Wah. $6397 64 « ment not rapid... 14% at "forcible ; - not violent. is. 4 8 
14 | h | And fink a , why ſhinin ſhare.” | 1 ff . ; Dryden. 1. Mile A not glaring. , IN ; 
11449 oor E TCHISE A Rronger fort of 'chiſels. "(al 1.) Hard and /of? are names (We. give things, ouly1 in! 5 5 
. 3 Carpeiters, for 7 gher w rk, ule, a peel ogg; fr i, rt. of ith conſtitutions of our own bodies; ; that being called hard, E 
. 7 7 chiſels, and diftinguith' hk by the name of focke ſel; ; 3, ji ich will put us to, pain ſooner than 5 e figure, by the 0 
—_ Pan made With a hollow, pocket a-to a Webs a rongw * preſſure er 44 V Pert bf 6 dur bodies; and tha ft, which changes lg 
1 os en male to fit into the ſocket: * . Noxon. "the ſſtustlon Tl its parts upon an eaſy hs wk | th. 0 
=_ o'CLe..n. /. | With architeds. J A flat ſquare member, Some bodlies are hard, and Torhe %%: the hardneſs is cauſed 
ne. 9 the baſes 1. pedeſtals of ſtatues and vaſes : it Jerves - 7 4 the r ef the 3 Which if a ones en 5 
141 | _ as a foot or ſtand. . Ba m not onily t fragil. aton, 
wh So'cwan, or Soccager.. n, I, trocarmao, Sakon.) 4 . 70 J III colt wore NE body Gxt, YT" 
* tenant that holds lands and tenements by ſocoage- tenure, > oft with.hard, and light wit heavy mixt. . nden. 
1 What went ye out for to lee. 2. a man clothed. in of Fal- 
4 „ which 97 are three kinds. See So cee. Cotoel. 0 behol d, the that wear fot ment re in Ve 
1% | So/come.. n. / In the old law, and in Seehund. ] A. $1144 Oh e e 6. "Matth. 
141] cuſtom of tenants obliged 10 grind corn at their lord's mill. 3. y Spirits can either ſex aſſume; 0 %% 
147 a 5 5 Beg. And uncômpounded is their effence — | ' Milton. 
1134 | Soo. n. ſ. | foed, Dutch, > A turk; A lod, | Sts tan Bo (A.) A few divines of ſo foft and ſervile cehiiphth's as 5 fete 
1 | The ſexton ſhall green ſods on thee beſtow 3 Wh (4) | them to ſo ſudden acting and compliance, . Charles. 
WS | Alas the ſexton is thy banker now. Sawiſt. One king is too ſoft and eaſy; another too fiery. L*Eftrange. 
= | Here fame ſhall dreſs a ſweeter fog, $i 1 1 _ + (5-); What he hath done famouſly, he did it to that end; 
7 | Than n . | e Collin. LN oft en te men can be content to ſay, a 2 = — 
#7 Sor. The recerite of i 75 n country. | | oriol. 
j 1 | : P uh 76 te ſod * e uin ne Sn Howeyer oft within theſes hey are, FLY > 
wich ſomuchferyour, fed with all the re moe © 1 4 ne will dren by, 2 25 1 PI . = 
. | » Chapman.  * | well loge it flow, L224 
* | 1 — 918 | ein betd e- That tends to make one worthy er n my wy 
: 8 , af fe Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, 2 
1 e er. ny * = l ſodaltas Lat. 4 A fllowtrip;- a fra 1 4 virg 1 e 
1 (86. Would myheart were flint like Edward” e 
il the Bleſſed cm fy e Wo Ws of Ot Edward's / t and pitiful like mine. Shakefp. 
| | ; 8 e s ſodality 22 915 ing fleet. © Our torments may become as ſoft as now ſevere, Milton. 
1 Sol DbDbEN. [ The par ticiple paſive” of fetthe. 1: Boiled ; W _ 5p 3 . HR ny ] Pope 
T6 | ſcethed. .) Thou art their ſoldier, and dein : 
'T] h . x g bred in pea; 
41 | Can ſedien water, their barley broth, .. Haſt not the ſoft way, 'which thou doſt confeſs 
. | Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Nate, Were fit for thee to uſe; as they to claim | 
1% S Sodden buſineſs ! there's a flew'd phraſe indeed! Shakeſh. In aſking their good n Shakeſp. Coriolauu. 
1 ,_ Thou /odder-witted lord; thou haſt 170 ore..brajn, than 1 13.) On her /oft axle while the paces even, 
yo 1 have in my elbows. . Troll. a Creſ. She bears thee % ſoft with the tooth air along. { \Milton. 
Th | Try it with milk ſoaden, and with cream. eie Bacon. $ Tuhere /oft extended, to the murmuring nd: n 
"8 Mix it with ſodden wines and raiſins. 555 den. 15 - high porch, U ſſes ſleeps profound Pope. - 
18 To S5\per. wv. 4. [ fouder, French; fouderen, Dutch. Ar? or Thi ES Enna i oa rag” 5 
5 generally Written folder, from foldare, Italian; Jolidare, _ | ' With e ſelt people ſweet perfumes doth ell ; d 
1 Latin.] To cement with ſome metallick matter. Though this — art doth little good impart, , . | 
1 | He that ſmootheth With the hammer, een him that Since they ſmell beſt, that do of nothing ſmell. 5 . 
1 | ſmote the anvil, faying, It is ready for ſodering e. xli. An idle and / courſe of life is the ſource of criminal plea- 
15 Sol DER. 2. J. Metallick cement. e 94 ſures. Broome. 
al Still the difficulty returns, how theſe haks 5 alas; what bY * (ro;) Her form more 2 FT femivine, | [a ch " 8 roy 
v4 is it that, faſtens this foder, and links. theſe firſt principles of bo- y Mt Leſs winning. /t, leſs rk mild. Milton. 
4 Be inew's chatnd e Collier on Pride. (II.) The decelver ſoon found this /e oft 8 of Aſt s, and 
br Sos. 1. , [ /ae, Scottiſh. ] A large boden en with, ee Her did not ſecure him. lanville. | 
„ hoops, for holding water; a cowl. .. 5 l ebe e ha: =” 
. entle and low, Trout t thing in amen! eh 
In. 


*® fills. - | „ ore. | 
5 185 | 0 Soft whiſpers firſt, and mournful murmu | 
1 Sof R. adv. [ 4 wal ever.] A 1 abe hy joined | EY th fad attendants; chen fan” | & iP 
| with a pronoun or adverb, as ae ara * Soon gathers voice. e cn Dryden. 
1 | Howforver. . | | 1 Soft whiſperi hs to. Nefliards: ſon, STERILE, 1, 1 „ 
* What great thing ſe doe der a eee to 45 in bis life, by His head ele J, young Ithacus begun. ar If 
* Gould think of ab: © ng it by fi 1 Ten Th ( 13.) Thefolewn nighungale een . 
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Wbot Jove forwer by an heir is hon. Je were my mimbers, whocouldiake effence,”. 
N dr erer a my nn bau. When Smooth essen dai plaee of feoſe,” |, Popes. 
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kant the 1 N #\ PRI A CN: Por TY 
. "Gently ſteal 1 n the ear; re 
5 falls with 7g Autab ton, eight: © Mito: 
(15. The ſun ſhining upon the uppet part o the clouds, made 


down or wool,' made the ſweeteſt Kindiiels ; U 's Word that carries in it rebuke and fe- 
= eee org EE Owe wen [7 ine? e 11 futtes Logick. 
Sor. interj. Hold; top"; 1 hot Fo füt _ 5 a * 4d )'T bey foru the 2 ol. dhe t tongue | into the, bardneſs of | 
But joft; 1 pray yon; did ale Ne 0 13g 06 . 75 ee ee. 
31 - -»Proclkim m'my brother 2 1 "Sh th Iv. £ ee theſe! virtues, 77787 * 7 of mi aners, and a 
vi Oh! dome in, Emilia; 5 of converfitioh, Dryden. 


by and by, let me the curtains. . | "Shake. 
0 Bur ) anda, the world is wide, 
And all at once was not deſcry .. N 


To 80 TEN. v. a. from .] r. To make ſoft; 
make leſs hard. 2. To! intenerate; to make leſs wan or 
obſtinate; to 8 3. To make” ealy ; to compole ; 
to make placid ; 0 mitigate; to palliate; to alleviate. 
1 : TO make leſs. arſh ; leſs vehement; leſs. violent. 
5. To make leſs glaring. 6, To make tender Ly to enet- 
vate. 
| 1.) Bodies, into which the vater vill enter, DS 
will rather ſeflen than indurate. Dri vs at. Hift 
Their arrows, point they ſaſten in the "wages rk. 
And founding hammers break its barbed frame. «2 Gay. 
(2.) Iwill eden ſtony hearts - Milton. 
Our friends ſee not our faults, or Senf e or” /often ' 
them by their repreſentation; .. 4 iſon. 
I I would correct the harſh expreſſions of one ably, byi/o N 
ing and reconciling methods pe 
3.) Call round her tomb each object af deſire, . 
Bid _ be all that chears-or ſeftena life, — 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and. — e Pope. 
Muſick the fierceſt griefs can charm; 6. 62 ae 
Muſick can ſoften pain to eaſe. 1 Fail 91 
And make deſpair and mayineſs pleaſmee. Pope. 
( 4.) He hore his great gommiſſion in ba look, 
But ſweetly temper d awe, and ſaſten d all he ſpoke... Dryden. 
To Sor TN. v. 1. 1. To grow leſs hard. 
leſs obdurate, cruel, or obſtinate e: 
(„:) Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will ſofter ; as iron 
in the forge. Bacon Nat. 2 
| (2.) He thay ſtem mt the gh ofthe bid ( Wh: 
The filence often of pure innocencſsde 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. 


violently ; not forcibly, - 3. Not loudly, - 4. Gently ; 
placidly. 5. Mildly ; tenderly. 


(2.) Solid Vodies, if very foftly Gerculſed: give no ſound ; as 
when a man treadeth very ly upon boards, Bacon. ; 


(3.) Ahab rent his clothes, and went ſaſtly. 


1 Kings, xxi. 27. 
In this dark ſilence ſoftly leave the town, 


And to the general's'tent direct your ſt Dryden. 
n Death will diſiniſs me, 1 di | * be 
And lay me 6 /tly in my native duſt, +, 
To pay the forfeit of ill-manag'd truſt. Dryden. 
| She with a wreath of myrtle crowns the head, | 
. And ſoftly lays him on a flow'ry bed. 


| | Ded En. 
W The king muſt diqm 
by Thougtr pity ſoftly plead within my foul, en $01 
Yet he muſt die, that I may make you great. Dryden. 
So'rTNER. n. / [from ſ½ J mn That which anten ſoft. 
2. One who palliates. | ke 
(2.) Thoſe ſe ner 55 and ie make their | 
heads ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle.” '-Savi/?, 
"BE FTNESS, A. . from Joft.'] 1. The quality of being 
ſoft ; quality contrary to hardneſs, © 2. Mildneſs; kind- 


neſs. 3. Civility; gentleneſs. © 4. 8 vicious 


delicacy. 5. Timoroufneſs; puffllanimity. 6 Quality 


© contrary to härſhneſs. 7. Facility; gentleneſs; candour ; 


eaſineſs to be affected. 8. Contrariety to energetick ve- - 
| wars. ; Mildneſs ; meekneſs. ; 


(1.) Softneſs cometh by the greater quantity of ſpitits, which 
ever induce == od ceſſion; and WY the more equal ſpread- 
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So'rrTLY. adv. from eff.] 1. Wichout edu, 8. Neg" 


ras oi ging and 
® + 65 Wks Hiſt. 
en there $ 4 neceſſity of expreſſing any 
ol bigs, ould! 0 i it by a word that has a ſecondary Hen of 


£34 G2 K FC: 4 


(A.) So long as idleneſs is Fi mut oat from our lives, all 


*- the fins of wantonnels, foſineſs, and effeminacy, are prevented . 


and there is but little room for temptation. Taylor. 
He was not delighted with the /oftn2ſſes o of the court a 
5 . 


This virtu could not roceed 0 5 fear or ſoftneſs ; 
7 22 valiant * ive. 1 * Bacon's t n. VII. 
Saving a man's ſelf, r ſuffering, if 05 Feaſon, is virtue: if 

without it, is Rofinefs, ve obſtinac y. "Grew, 

oo . ) Softneſs of Pm is diſtin from the exility of 1 

Bacon. 

ny Such was the ancient ſimplicity and ſoftneſs of ſpirit, 
with ſometimes prevailed in the world, that they whoſe words 
were even as oraeles 4mongit men, ſeemed evermore loth to give 
ſentence ne Win Wia r received in the church of 


79 God. 99645 ©. . Hooker, 
221% £$,) Who A thyſelf the mind nnd; ear can pleaſe, 50 
With ſtrength and ſoftneſs, energy and caſe ?. Harte. 
9.) For contemplation he an valour form d, 
er * oftneſs (he and tweet attractive * Milton, 
Her ſtubborn look: on 1 0 
vo - This faftneſs from thy finger tog. Walley. 


8 — inter A form of calling from a diſtant place. 
0 So1L. v. a. [piltan, Saxon; -feelen, old German; ſouiller, 


French.] 1. To, foul; to dirt; to pollute ;' to Wain: - to 


fully. 2. ee to manure 3. T7 %, 4 horſe; 
to purge him by giving him graſs in the Spring. ! is in 
eher, to At: ſaouller, French] 
192 *(1.) A ſilly Lon in ele weeds forlorn, 
And foiled with duſt of the long dried way. 
Although ſome hereticks haye abuſed this text, yet the ſun is 


not foiled in paſſage. . | Bacon Hely War. 
s — Tf I fot ͤ . 
l | Myſelf with ſin, T then but vainly toil. © ** Sandys. 


I would not foil theſe pure ambroſial e 
With the rank vapours of this fin-: worm mouldd. Millor. 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, * el £3, 
Which leaves us naked - of honour void, | 

Of innocence, cf faith, of puri 


torch, to -obſcure the light of the tar, the fainter light in the 
e eee of the ſtar ceaſes to be viſible, and the flar, if the 


laſs be als ſoiled with ſmoke, appears ſomething more 


like a mathematical point. exuton. 
An abſent 3 s bed they ſought to foil 11 4 
An abſent hero's wealth they made their ſpoil, Pope. 
(,) Men now preſent, jult as they foi/ their ground, not that 
they love the dirt, but that they expect a cop. South. 
(3.) The ſoiled horſe. Shake 


801 L. A. /. tap the verb.] 1. Dirt; ſpot-; te 
foulnelſs. Sol, French; ſelum, Latin. Ground; 
earth, NI with relation to its vegetative qualities. 
3. Land; country, 4. Dung; compoſt. 

| (r.) — — By indirect ways 
1 met this crown 3 and I myſelf know well 
How troubleſome it fate upon my head : 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet; 
For all the ſoil of the atchieyements | goes | 


th 


+#$- 


With me into the cart. bake is 
eager” + grat filin the new ges cit tae 
5 i 1 - 


Fairy Queen. 


Our wonted ornaments now oil d and ſtain d. : Milton. 
One ho cou'd n't for a taſte 00 the fleth « come © in, 
Licks the aid earth, 1 
While reeking with a mangled Ombit's blood. Tate. 
If che eye-glaſs be tincted at with the ſmoke of a lamp or 


> . Og 599 pigs "717 Hop * 


4 "A 


4 te Faroe, oy raters 
* Her f tho 6 NY | 
er 8 U. ee 
110 clouds, "and clude, may Fain, 5 e 10 0 ( i v 
ruits in her, ten'd foil, pes of = Pp 
The firſt r a gc * . beg 1 5 


75 1 by 


mprove land by ding, __ other ſort of | ſoils. .; Mortimer. 

Sor 9 . tom ai! Stain; foufnes. 
Mlake proof of the incorporation of ſilver and Tp whether 
it yield no. ſoiliseſi more than ſil vert. 
So1'LURE, 7. . from cad. Stain; pollution.” Parra 

| He merits well to have herr 

Not making "ny ſeruple of her foilure.. welt 1 Shale. 
To So'journN. v. n. [/e ejourner, French; % eee Lal; 
To dwell an Kall. for a time; to live: as not at home; 
to inhabit as not in a ſettled habitation. Bios ent of 


ule. 94 TIE in Wa + ons 
If, till the expiration of your mont, ö; 5 
You will return and ſojourn with my ſites, 0 Fer Hat 
Diſmiſling half your train, come then to me. P ur 
Tn' advantage of his abſence took the King, Feri! 
And in the mean time /oja: 924 at my father's... . tes Shakeſp. - 
How comes it he is to; /ojourm with yam. 2 oy creeps acquain - 
tance ? Shakeſp. * 
Here dwells he; though he 751 ojourn every, where 
In progreſs, yet his ſtanding houſe is hes. Bonne. 
The ſojourning of Iſrael, who dwelt i in Egypt, was four kun- 
dred and thirty years, F Hod, xt. 40. 
N. ſoldiers firſt aſſembled at Newcathe, nd 8 znere, gourned 
three days. 


To ſojourn in that lands. : 
He comes + invited. 4% Milos! 's. Par; Loft. 
4 He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers What he ſees + 
abroad to the ſtate of things at home. os 58888 . 
 So/jounnN. 2. /. Hour, French; from the verb. 1 Atem- 
rary reſidence; a caſual and 10, ſettled e. 
This word was anciently accented on thy laſt able: - 
Milton accents! it mdifferently. "© 
The princes, France and Burgundy, 3 
Long in our court have made their am'rous fo Journ. | Shaksſd. 
Thee I reviſit now, + 
Eſcap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obſcure ſojourn. | Milton, * Par. Loft. 
Scarce view'd the Galilean towns, | 
And once a- -year Jeruſalem, few days 4 


in | | Short ſojourn, 46h, Milton 7 Par. A 
Sid '  $0/journEr. . , [from ſcjourn.] & temporary dweller.” 
= Me are ftrangers and jour nere, as were 2 our fathers : our 
1 days on earth are as a ſfiado s. 1 x Chron, Aix. 16. 
| Waves o'erthrew. | 74 © DRE 4 4d 
_ Buſiris, and his Memphian chivalry, .. by ( . 
we While with perfidious hatred they purür d. 
wet The ſjour ners of Golhen, lulu, Par. Loft. 

Not for a night, or quick revolving. year, 4 


Welcome an owner, not a ſojournen. Dryden. 


a To So'un ce. v. @. | folacier, old: French:; . Ital. 


1 Lat.] To comfort; to cheer; to amuſe. + - 
Wes will with ſome ſtrange 8 A them. | Shake. 


| 3 8 


deyward. * "y 


«th 15 r e ſong We | a i wh N 20 . 5 . | e ef * I 24 F . 
y | Milton. 
7 7 Ac. , "To ke comfort my recreated. The 


98 755 woods. 


al fene l ob N e 451) 
N „e poor. 5 ning child. 1 Frog lt 
* But one thing to rejoice and ſolace inn af 
un 9 death hath cateh q; it from my fight, -- K. Shakes. 
boy f0 \ral'd,; and not to rule, ny. 
„ This eddy le might ſolace + as befare. +. wire Gakeh k. In. 


uns. 1. . ¶ſolatium, Latin.] Comfort; .pleaſure ; alle- 


the ſoil, to produce the neceſſaries. and cg deni hand T ? 
dee forthe inhabitants, bue for 6 _—” 4 e aft, ZE 8 15 „ 
h G Dorſet; that with e Nn — T herein fat a lady freſh and fair, ba © 
| | Leads diſcontentsd he 1 8000 th: 1 don en 2, e lace to herſelf alon ;;, 
We | 8 Toe high pod ag >. "Ha * . Sometimes 1 Fans as loud as lark in air, 3 4 „ 
| 148 nee ag! & IS 5 e eee N 3 | 
1 | My : van jar} th Ag e thus 08 e e vey have that weinen is meet "and fright; Although ay 
hit haunts of gods, Pk PAINS Ta os 39 e, 3 are bot td envy them this thefr ſolace ; we Uo ot 15 
ee ire op Ie Db the Ne heaps of it a duty of ours to be in * ſuch Og their 1 
- dirt that the ſea has thrown into it; for ehe fil 9m that ſide . m 1 „ el 5 er. 
* venna has been left there ipſenhbly by. . D 1 0 Addiſon, 1 wolild ſolace, anc ADS Shak: ty VI. 


Great joy che promis d to wir 
* Solace in. her return. | 
roi dt If I would;deli p private hour 
With l un with poem — {o\foon! *' 21 i 565 

vey As in our native language can 1 e ic s 

n iti! © Milton's Par Ns 

i Though light be loſt, ag Bee [TEES 

Life yet hath many ſolacec, enjoy a 1 L479 1 

Where other ſenſes want not their delights, is gx{ 424% £46 


n new 


At home in leiſure ani domeſtick eaſe, ast TL. 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to MPSS 
Eye-ſight expoſes 22 men abroad. 22 s . 
Through waters and unn flames Fit 13s 1 | 
Suff rer ard i rey" of thy v ççgS | #1 - £ Prior. 
Sora 1 [ J. ond; French i A diſeaſe in horſes. 
1970 &Y Die. 
So'LAR. 1 ad. 1 folaire;( nch g N Lat, J 1. Being 
SoEAR Y. of the ſun. 2. Belonging to the ſun. 3. Bork 


under or in the predominant influence of the fun.” 4. 
Meaſured by the ſunnn hn 
1.) The corpuſcles that make i up the! bez of light be ſolary 
eff Fiums, or minute particles of ſome ethereal ſubitance, 
ayarg on one. another from the lucid bod. * 
— - =Inſtead of golden fruits, vi; 
"Bs enial ow'rs and ſolar heat ſupply 'd, 
F Winter hath defac d 1 8 
\, Earth's blooming, charms, and made a barren wait © Blachm. 
(2.) They denominate ſome herbs folar, and ſome lunar, 
Bacon. 
Scripture hath been punflual in other. records, concerning 
\ folary miracles, ©. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
(3.) The cock was pleas d to hear him ſpeak ſo fair, 
And proud beſide, as /o/ar people 8 Dryden. 
(A.) The rule to find the moon's age, on any day of any -folar 
month, cannot ſhew preciſely an exact account of the moon, be- 
cauſe of the inequality of the motions of the ſun and moon, and 
the number of days of the ſo/ar months. Holder on Time. 
Sohn The preterite and participle paſſive of ell. 
SoL D. x. . ¶ ſouldie, old French. Fa reVoux, } RRP 
bey; ; warlike entertainment. 
But were your. will her ſeld n | 
And number d be amongſt knights of maidenbead b 
Great guerdon, well I wot, ſhould you Wmaia, $4 
And in her favour high be reckoned. Fairy Queen. 
80 LDAN., . . [for ſultan.] The emperour of che Turks. 
They at th c ſaldan 's chair defy d the beſt. _ Milton. 


$8 Aan RL, 1. f. [ feldenella, Latin.) A plant. Miller. 
To SO LDRR. v. a. four, Fr, foldare, Ital. ſelidane, Lat.] 
See S8oDbER. 1. To unite: or faſten with any kind of 
metallick oement. As bp bran to vote 20x thing 
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. ) A concave here + 
ap; has, upon 25 the f 
- ſqueaze throu 
ſmall drops ike dew; without buriting or cracking the of 
the gold. leg nad ti ee Newton's: -Qptechs, 

* 5 It booteth 7 — not thus to ſolder up: à broken: cauſe, 
| whereof their firſt and laſt diſcourſes will fall aſunder. Hooker. 


— 425 great ſage, loentie ener 


— — TH — — Wars twixt you twain would be ba 
As if the world ſhnouldceleave, and that leinmen 
- Should elder: up the rift. bk. 3 ae Ant. and Cles 
— Thou viſible god, Senn 
bs That „buli f cloſe impoſibilitics,. © #3190 Want, Nb.” OP 
And mak'f them kifs. 1! I tet bal. _ 
Learn d he was in med'c tal lote; £36 e e eb ir 
"4 * by his fide a pouch he wor e 


4 65 with ſtrange hermetiek nayeder, 
at wounds nine miles point. blank would 2 ler. Hndibras. 
The'naked'cynick's jar ne'er flames; if broken 454 * 
2 25 quickly lle 4 of Aa new beſpoken. ' Dryd. Jun. Juv. 
At the Reſtoration the Preibyterians, and other fects, dic all 
unite and folder up their ſeveral ebener to Join againſt the 
church. | S. 
80 LD ER. 2. /{{ Crom the verb, 7. Metaltick cement. A 
pat iy body that 12 welt. with. jel 1855 than £226 
ſoldered, . n 
a 0 oldſmiths y te coar ſet tuff XPS 715 4 ar | 
Will ſerve for folder x we II. enough. 415 F 1 | Sevi/t. 


$0'LDEREN.. u. 1. Lion fle. J | One. that folders. or 


mends.. 


SOLDIER. 1. C [ glas, Fr. Gi glidar lu. ds Latin; of 
. folidus, a piece of money, the bay of a ſoldier ; fouldte, © 
 Freneh.]- 1. A fighting man; à warriour. Originally 
one who ſerved for pay, 2. It is generally uſed” of the 
common men, as diſtinct from the commanders, ' wy 

(...) Your ſiſter is the better NI 2 King Lear. 


| — — 000 Siwar 
An older and a better dier none. Sbateſp. Macbeth. 
rd, 


A folder, 

| Full 'df ſtrange oaths, and bearded like a par | 

- Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in 3 wn 
Seeking the bubble reputation 


* 0 


Eu in 3 the cannon's mouth. Shakeſp. 
A hateful ſervice, that div the knees 8 
Of many a ſoldier. | | Chapman. 
LI have not yet forgot I am a is: ads Tet Fae 
If I have wrong'd thee, charge me Face to face; 1 
I have not yet fo orgot I am a ſoldier, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian N 


(2. ) It were meet that any one; before he came to be a captain, 
ſhould have been a ſoldier, | Spenſer on Ireland. 


 S$o/LDIERLIKE, doo adj. [ ſoldier * and like.] Martial; war- 
So'LDiERLY. J lite; military; becoming a ſoldier, 

Although at the firſt, thay. had fought with beaſtly fury rather 

| chan any feldiert ly diſcipline, Peng now made them compa- 

rable to the beſt. 

I will maintain the word with my {word to be a ſalllierlile 

word, and a word of command. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

They, according to a ſoldierly cuſtom, in caſes, of extremity, 


by interchange of a kiſs by eyer ry of them upon the ſwords of 


others, ſealed a reſolution to maintain the place. Hayward. 

Enemies as well as friends confeſſed, that it was as ſolder ly an 
Action as had been performed on, either de, -. 

' So/LDIERSHIP. 3. JS. [from foldier.) Military character; 


martial qualities; ; behaviour becoming a ſoldier ; 5 martial . 


Lill. 

— — Thy tather 0 myſelf. in fiienddhip. 6 
Firſt tried our ſaldienſbip: he did look far * 
Into the ſervice of the time, and wass 
Diſcipled: of the brav'tt. Shak, All avell ner roi well. 


| —— By fea you throw away 
The abſolute ſoldier ſvip, you have by land, F 
|  Diftrat your army, Act doth moſt con 5 
ei war- mark d fobtmen. bet eg. 
S0 EDEN T. . , OY Joldier.] 1. as Ar W men 3 
e dae WM: 2. 5 pag military ſervice... 
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and ſtand all over. its outſiqe in multitudes of 


SolLB. 2. ſe 


Sidney. \ 


Clarendon. 


2 


* 


14.) = SPL. % 7 pdf te . 
- That eee Beythrean ware; dale wall Pty 
bY The unfroze waters ſtood by > philips. 
I charge not the ſoldiery with- ignorance and der 4b of 
„without allowing ex —— Frost. 
(2.) Offering him, if whine Exerciſe his courage in ſo oldiery, 
. commit ſome charge unto bim undder his lieutenaut 


Philanax. - Sidney, 
1 ſelun, Lat: * 


1. The bottom bf: the fave. ;2. 

© The foot. 3. Gela, Latin.]. The bottom of the ſhoe. 
4. The part of any thing that touches, the ground, 5. A 

1 of lea - ſiſh. 

(F.) I will only be bokl with Benedict fo bis Ae ; 48 
from the crown of Wien to the ſola of his foot he is all mirth. 
Shaksſp. Much cilo about Nothing. 
foal | Tickling is 47 in the ſoles of the feet: the cauſe is the rare- 

neſs of being touched there. ' 1) Bacan's Nat. Hiſt, 

The ſoles * the feet bave great aloity with the head and the 
mouth of the ſtomach ; 5 as going ethane; to*thoſe that ule it 
not, affecteth both. Bacon's Nat. His. 

Brauch xeſting found che ſole of unbleſt feet. Milton. 
In the make of the camel's foot, the ſole is flat and broad, 

being very fleſhy, and covered. only with a thick, ſoft, 277. e 


* 


8 callous. kin, fit to travel in {indy places. "Ray. 
(2.) — To redeem thy; woeful parent's head 
From tycant's rage and eyer-dying dread, 
HHaſt wander d through the world nov long a day, an | 
YL et ceaſeſt not thy weary, ſoles to lead. 2 Queens 
£03: ) Nays gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance.. 
, believe me: you have dancing ſlices, 
With Binde ſoles. 2 Shale ſp. 
On fortune's cap we are not che very button. — — Nor the 
ſoles of her ſhoe. Shakeſþ. Hamlet. 


The caliga was a military ſhoe, with à very thick ſole, tied 
Peet 1p the inſtep with leather thongs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(A.) The ftrike-block is a plane ſhorter than the jointer, having 

- its ſole made exactly flat and ftraight, and is uſed for the ſhooting 

of a ſhort joint. Moons Mechanical Exerci et. 
Elm is proper for mills, ſoles of wheels, and pipes. Mortimer. 
(5. ) Of flat fiſh, rays, thornbacks, ſoles, and flowks, Carew. 

To SOLE. v. a. [from the noun.} To furniſh with ſoles: 

as, to ſole a pair of ſhoes, © 
His feet were oled with a treble tuft of a cloſe ſhort tawney 
down. . s Muſæum. 

SOLE. aaj. [ /ol, old French ; folus, Latin.] le ;. 
only, 2. [in law.] Not married; 

u.) Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there is no ſole 

judge but only one: ſay not to others, Receive my ſentence, when 

their authority is above thine. Hooker, 

Orpheus every where expreſſed the infinite and ſo/e power of 

| one God, though he uſed the name of Jupiter. Raleigh... 

To me ſhall be the glory. ſole among | * 
Th infernal powers. Milton's Par. Loſt. 

A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 

| That ſtrippꝰ d them bare, and one ſole way tliey rent. pen. 

_ He, ſole in power, at the beginning faid, 

Let fea and air, and earth and_heav'n_.be made : 2. 

And it was ſo; and when he ſhall ordain 

In other fort, has but to ſpeak again, 

And they Mall be no more. f Prior. 
(2.) Some others are ſuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himſelf be /ole and namairied. Ayliſte. 

So'BECISM. 2. /;, ſenbiο ,t Unfitneſs of one word to 
another; impropricty in language; A barbariſm may be: 

in one word, a ſoleciſm muſt be of more. | 
gated is ſcarce a foleciſm in writing which the beſt author is 

not guilty of, if we be at an to read W in che words of 
ſome manuſcript, | Alion. 

Sollen adv. [from fals'J Siogly-; : only; 

Lou knew my father well, and in tim mee; 
Left ſoleh ly heir to all his lands. Shak. Pang of 5 neu. . 
This night's great buſines: | 

Shall to all our nights and days to come ot | 

\ Give/olely ſovereign ſway and 8 4 e . 
hat the intemperate heat of the lime: Folely reer, this- 
be xperienc aner, den kuf: ker. 
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', BITS a7 © YO paige rnb rr nr ited pf } 
This truth is pointed chiefly; if not ſolely, upon finnerd of the 
Firſt rate, who have caſt off 0 cee Atterbury. 
They all chaſe rather to rell the cauſe ſolely on logical diſputa- 
tion, than upon the teſtimonies of the ancient. * ' Water land. 
SO'LEMN. adj. . /olemnel;French'; folemnis,” Lat.] t. An- 
- niverſary ; obſerved once à year with religious ceremonies. 
2. Religiouſly grave; awful. 3. Formal; ritual; reli-, 
Sioufly regular. 4. Striking with ſeriouſneſs; ſober; 
ſerious. 5. Grave; affectedly ſerious. 8 
(I.) The worſhip of this image was advanced, and a ſolemn 
ſupplication obſerved every year. Sͤltillingſeet. 
2.) His holy rites and ſolemm feaſts profan d. Milton. 
| (3.) The neceſſary buſineſs of a man's calling, with ſome, 
will not afford much time for ſet and ſolemn prayer. 
_. (4-) Then 'gan he loudly through the houſe to call, 
But no onecare to anſwer to his cry; 3 
There reigned a /ſo/emz ſilence over all. Fairy Queen. 
To ſwage with ſolemn touches troubled thoughts. Milton. 
Nor then the ſolemn nightingale ceas'd warbling. Milton. 
1 (F.) When Steele refledts upon the many ſolemn ſtrong bar- 
riers to our ſucceſſion of. laws and oaths; he thinks all fear va- 
__niſheth : ſo do I, provided the epithet ſolzmn goes for nothing; 
- becauſe though I have heard of a ſolemn day, and a ſolemn cox- 
. Comb, yet I can conceive no idea of a ſolemn barrier. Swift. 
So'LEMNESS. K. [ folemnite,' French; from ſolemx. ] 1. 
SOLE'MNITY. 5 Ceremony or rite annually performed. 2. 
Religious ceremony. 3. Awful ceremony or proceſſion. 


4 Manner of acting awtully ſerious. . 5. Gravity; ſteady 
& 


riouſneſs. 6. Awful grandeur ;. grave ſtatelineſs; ſober 


dignity. 7. Affected gravity. 3 15 1 
(I.) Were theſe annual :/olemaities only practiſed in the 
church ? | > warts - $4151 41 2Netfon. 


Though the days. of ſalemnity, which are but few, muſt 


quickly finiſh that outward exerciſe. of devotion which-appertains * 


to ſach times ; yet they increaſe men's inward diſpoſitions. to 
virtue for the preſent,” and, by their frequent returns, bring the 


lame at length to perfection. | Nelſon. 
I Great was the cauſe; our old ſolemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe; | 8 
But, ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 42 
- Theſe grateful honours to the god of day. obe. 


(3. | The lady Conſtance, 
Some ſpeedy meſſenger did repair FF 
To our /olezniiy. | | Shakeſp. King John. 
— — Ihe moon, like to a ſilver bow, Noe FRM, 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the night | | 
Of our ſolemnities. - boys! | Shakeſþ. 
There may be greater danger in uſing ſuch compoſitions in 
churches, at arraigninents, plays, and ſolemnities. Bacon. 
What fun'ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee, 
When riſing from his bed he views the ſad ſolemnity! Dryd. 
Though the forms and ſolemuities of the laſt judgment may 
bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe we are acquainted with here, yet 
the rule of proceeding thall be very different.  Atterbury. 
(A.) With much more ſkilful cruelty, and horrible par 


he cauſed each thing to be prepared for his triumph of tyranny. | 


(5-) The ſtatelineſs and gravity of the Spaniards ſhews itſelf 
in the /olemmty of their language. - _ "Addiſon, Spefator. 
(.) A diligent decency was in Polyclerus, above others; to 


whom though the higheſt praiſe be attributed by the moſt, yet 


ſome think he wanted folemneſs. Wotton's Architecture. 
(J.) Pr'ythee, Virgilia, turn thy ſolemaeſs out o door, 
And go along with us. 
Be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 
Solemnity's a cover for a fot. 1 Young. 
This ſpeech ended with a ſolemnity of accent. Fem. Quixote. 
Sol EMN1ZA'TION. z. . {from /eolemnize.} The act of ſo- 
lemnizing; celebration. e ee 
Soon followed the ſole-mizzation of the marriage between 
Charles and Anne dutcheſs of Bretagne, with-whom he received 
the dutchy of Bretagne. 


© 11. To dignify by particular tormalities; to celebrate. 2. 
To perform religiouſly once a- year. 
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of | Bacon Henry VII. 
To 80% EMNIZ E. v. a. [ ſolemniſer, French; from ſolemn.) 
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C1.) Dobilans in a Brest battle was deprived-of life Ma ob. 
ſequies being no more ſolemnized by the tears of his parta kers 


than the bluod of his enemies. Siday. 


1 


Baptiſm to be'adminiſtered in one place, 1 and marriage /otem- | - 
71 arma 2: 


_mized in another Haooter. 
Then 'gan they 1 all the parts with wine, ren | 
And made great feaſt to ſolennizethat day. Fairy Queen. 


The multitude of the (celeſtial *hoſt were heard to | preg 
Boyles Seraphich Love. 5 


his miraculous: birth, 
| Their choice nobility und flower 

Met from all parts to ſolemmixe this feaſt. \Miſton's Agoniftes. 

(a.) What commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feaſt 


Hooker. 


.of dedication, is never ſpoken of in the Jaw, yet folemmized even 


by our Saviour himſelf. 


So'LEMNLY. ady. [from folemn.} 1. With annual reli. 


gious ceremonies, : 2. With formal gravity and ſtatelineſs; 
with affected gravity. 3. With formal ſtate. 4. With 
religious ſeriouſneſs. F 
(.) There are, in points of wiſdom and ſufficiency, that do 
nothing or little very ſolemnly, 6 Bacon's Eſſays. 
I be miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, 8 COA 
In corners, with ſelected friends, withdraw; 
There in deaf murmurs ſo/emnly are wiſe, 5 as e 
Whiſp'ring like winds, ere hurricanes ariſe, Drydee. 
$ -——=—Let him land, 
And /olemnly ſee him ſer on to London. Shakeſþ. Hen. V. 
Fat (4-) To demonſtrate how much men are blinded by their own 
partiality, I do ſolemnly aſſure the reader, that he is. the only 
perſon from whom I ever heard that objection. Soi. 
To SOLFCIT. v. a. [jelicito, Latin,] 1, To impottune; 
to intreat. 2. IV call to action; to ſummon; to awake ; 
to excite. 3. To implore; to aſk. 4 Lo attempt to 
try to obtain, 5. To diſturb; to diſquiet, A Latiniim. 
.) If you bethink yourſelf! of any crime, | 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heav n and grace, 
Solicit for it ftraight. | 425 


Ry | _ © Shakeſp. Othello. 
We heartily ſolicit 
Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge yd” 

And kingly government of this your land. Shakeff, R. III. 

| . Ho he ſolicits heavin n 
Himſelf beſt knows; but ſtrangely viſited people, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. | 
Did I requeſt thee, Maker! from my clay, 
To mold me man? Did 1 fo/zcit thee 
From darkneſs to promote me ? | 
*. The guardian of my faith ſo falſe did prove, * 
As to ſolicit me with lawleſs love. Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
(. 2.) — This ſupernatural ſoliciting 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good, 
 Solicit Henry with her wondrous praiſe ; 


Sbaleſp. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount 
Her nat'ral graces, that extinguiſh art. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
That fruit ſolicited her longing eye. Milton. 


Sounds and ſome tangible qualities ſolicit their proper ſenſes, 
and force an entrance to the mind. Locke. 
le is /ſo/icited by popular cuſtom to indulge himſelf in forbid- 
den liberties. 2 | | Rogers Sermons, 

(.) With that ſhe wept again, till he again ſoliciting the 
concluſion of her ſtory, Then mult you, ſaid the, know the ſtory 


of Amphialus? © on Sidney. 
( 4.) I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleaſures, and ſo/icit new. Pope. 


(5.) Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid, Milton. 
I find your love, and would reward it too; 

But anxious fears ſolicit my weak breaſt, Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 
SoLicira'T10N. 2. /. [from ſolicit.) 1. Importunity ; act 
. of importuning. 2. Invitation ; excitement, | 
..) — I can, produce a man 

Of female ſeed, far abler to reſiſft TR 

All his folicitations, and at length n | 

All his valt force, and drive him back to hell. Milton. 

(2.) Children are ſurrounded with new things, which, by a 

conſtant ſolicitation of their ſenſes, draw the mind conſtantly to 
SoLi'ciror. 2. J. [from ſolicit.] 1. One who petitions 
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(1. — be merry, Caſſio; 
For thy ſalicitor ſhall rather die, 
Than give thy cauie away. 
Honeſt minds will confider poverty a8 2 recommendation in 
-the perſon who applies himſelf to them, and make the juſtice of 
+ Ki ani: the moſt powerful ſolicitor in his behalf. Ad liſen. 


» * 1 2 1 * 
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ddl uſe for the king*s-ſervice requires men Nee way fit. 
Cv NY {3 11 1 44% 


' SOLVCLTOUS.- adj. «{-ſolicitus, Latin.) 


ful; concerned, 


- which cauſes anxiety ; ſometimes for or 97" For is Proper 
N before ſomething to be obtained 2 
Dar hearts are pure, when we are not bein br the * 

and cenſures of men, but only that we do our duty. Taylor. 
Enjoy the preſent, Whatſoe ver it be, and be'not. ſolicitous for 
the future. E Rule of living holy. 
The colonel had been intent upon other things, and, not 
enough ſolicitous to finiſh the fortifications. Clarendon. 
Ins providing money for diſhanding the armies, upon which 
they were marveloully ſolicitous, there aroſe a queſtion, Clarend. 
hey who were in truth zealous for the (preſervation of the 
laws, were ſolicitous to. preſerve; the king's honour from any in- 
dignity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 
Laud attended on his majeſty, which he would have been ex- 
cuſed from, if that deſign V not been in view, to accompliſh 
which he was ſolicitous for his advice, ©... Clarendon. 
There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 
In council ſat, ſolicitous what chance 
Might intercept their emperour ſent, 
Without ſign of boaſt, or ſign of joy, 
Solicitous and blank, he tus began. e 5 Par. Reg. 
No man is ſolicetous about the event of that Which he has in his 
power to diſpoſe of. | © "South, 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, the effect of 
your nobleneſs, but you have been Jolicit ous of, my reputation, 
which is that'of your kindneſs, | $4 arias 
The tender dame, ſolicitous to Knox 
Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, 
Confults the ſage Tireſias Addiſo 
Ho lawful and praiſe- worthy is the care of a family? id 
yet how certainly are many people rendered incapable of all, 
virtue, by a worldly ſolicitous temper, _ 

SOL1CIT@USLY, 440. (from Jolicitout. ] Anxioully ; 

full. | 

\ The medical art t being converſant about the health and life of. 

man, do&rinal errours in it are to be folicitoufly avoided. Boyle. 

. He would ſurely have as Jolicitouſl ly eee, their learning, 
as ever he obſtructed it. Decay of Piety. 

Soul CITUDE. . ., clara Lat. F Anxiety; care - 

fulneſs | 

In this, by ape, we behold the many-cares' Pa great 
labours of worldly men, their ſollcitude and outward, ſhews, and 
publick oſtentation, their pride, and vanities. Raleigb. 
If they would but provide for eternity with the fame ſolicitude, 
and real care, as they do. for this life, they could not fail of 


. 


n care- 


. " 
PI 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Care. 


(3.9t;14 


jy 


** 


heaven. ; Tillotſon. 
They are to be known by a wonderful. ſolicitude for ſhe repu- 
tation of their friends. Tatlen. 


Sorleirkess. 1. J. Feminine of flier. ] A woman 
"who petitions for another, 

I had the moſt, earneſt - ſolicit re , as well as the 

nothing could be refuſed to my lady Hyde. hag . Dryden. 


SOLID. 4%. [/olidus, Lat. folide, Fr.] 1, Not liquid, | 
not fluid. 2. Not hollow; full of matter; com 
denſe. 


fajrelt ; 2 | 
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Shake? 5. Olle. 


2.) For the king's attorney and | ſolicitor general, their pit | 
Bacon. 


It bas commonly about before that 


Law: 


Pact; good. a. l joliloque, Fr. ſalus and 1 wir, Lat. 
3: Having all rhe geometrical dimenſions. 4. A 2 —.— made by one in de to himſelf j 
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I hear his hynd'ring voice de 
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Add trampling feet thar ſhake the ſoud "le 
(3.) Ina ali foot are ond Fore eee weighing 76 pound 
rain water. Arburbnot on Coint. 


- (4-) The duke's new „ palace is a noble pile built after this 
manner, which makesit look very ſolid and majeſtick. Addiſon. 

(5.) If perſons devote e to ſcience, they ſhould be 
well aſſured; of A Me and one nnen, of body, to bear 


the tatigue. Watts on the Mind. 
(6.) Fhis might fatisfy ſober and, wiſe men, not with ſoft and 
heros, words, but with pregnant and olid reaſons. K. Charles. 


Either not define at all, or icek out other JON; methods, and 


more catholick grounds of defining. Han aund. 
The earth may of fe good contain 
655 Penn than the fin. 7 Milton. 


Theſe, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go 0 by the name 
men; 9277 a folid man is, in plain Englith z a ſolid ſolemn 
dah Dryden. 
"The! part containing the 


lik 


80/L 1p. 1 75 [t' phyfick _—_ 
- Huids, | 
The firſt and moſt ſimple Folids of our body are perhaps merely 
tl, and incapable of any change or diſeaſe. Arbuthnot. 
SoIbir v. 3. /. | Jolidite, Fr. ſaliditas, Lat. from lid.] 
1. Fulneſs of matter; not hollowneſs. 2 Firmneſs; 
hardneſs; compattnels ; denfity;; not fluidity. 3, 
Truth; not fallaciouſneſs 1 WE Vat —_— cer - 
tain : a 
Wh. That which kinda the 8 of. two bodies, when 
they are moving one towards another, I call ſolidity. Locke. 
The ſtone itlelf, whether naked or inveited with earth, is not 
by its ſolidity ſecured, but waihed down. *. Woodward. 
(3.) The moſt known rules are placed in ſo beautiful a light, 
that they have all the graces of novelty ; and make the reader, 
who was before acquainted with them, {till more convinced of 
their truth and ſolidigy. A Addifen, Spectator. 
His my Of py have attended to his en and have 
deen convinced by the folidity of his reaſoning. Frior. 
This e s a great deal more of wy than of ſolidity in 
"WE; Waterla-:d. 
So'LIDLY, adv. {from folid. 1 1 iy z denſcly ; com- 
pactly. 2. Truly; on good grounds. 
(2.) A complete brave man ought to know  folidly the main 
end he is in the world for. Digty. 
J look upon this as a ſufficient ground for any rational man to 
take up his religion upon, and which I defy the ſubtleſt atheiſt 
in the world ſolidly to anſwer ; namely, that it is good to be ſure. 


South. 
So' bl DNESS. u. J. [from eld.) Solidity; den- 


As 


1 


* 


firmneſs ; 


fit 
ir beareth miſſeltoe: :. the cauſe may be the cloſeneſs. and 
Pin of the wood and.pith of the oak. Baccu. 
It is built with that unuſual ſo/zdneſ5, that it ſeems. he intend- 
ed to make a facritice to perpetuity, and to conteſt with the iron 
teeth of time, | Howel's Local Foreſt. 
SoLipu! oo LOUS. adj. [ Jolidus. and. ungule, Lat. J Whole- 
-hoofed. _ 
It is ſet. down by Ariſtotle and Pliny, that an horſe and all 
ſolidungulous or whole-hoofed. animals have no gall, Which we 
find regnen unto reaſon... i Brown's Puts. Err. 


Soli DAaR. 2. , Lalut and. fiaes, Lat.] One who ſup- 
poſes only faith, not works, neceffary to juſtification. 
It may be juſtly feared, that the title of fundamentals, being 
[, ordiviari y S to the doctrines of faith, ha ih gccahoned ; 
that great ſcandal in the church of God, at which ſo many 
myriads of /01; ifidians have ſtumbled; and fallen: iT peverbbly, by 
conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hammond... 


; $ 


Strong ; 9 — 5. Sound; not weakly; 6. Real; not. Phe whole poem is a folilogy: Solomon is ha erſon chat 
empty ; true; not fallacios./ | 7 Net: light; creo ſu- ſpeaks: he is at once 50 — the Ws at he tells us 
enten grave 3 profound... Wy very often what others ſay to him. Prior. 
(1) — — 1 ever oe, £24 He finds no reſpite from his anxious ous e | 
1 _ 25 mie lake with liquid fire. 7 Ha, Then ſeeks from hiz ſoliloquy relief. M's Difperſatery.”. 
(.) "Thin a 


1 iry things extend chemſelves ia Place, ” kak 
2 Things JEN * * | 


* 9 
i * 7 18 > 


— 19 


It I ſhould on mylelf. in love, ak are alwa 
Nin of For,” e e 


nnn 


2 bh rences ſupporting their ſalitaty inſtabilities. 


: iy 
os: he <> | 


 $olyiptvs. . lags Cha ad Lat, As anime 
feet are not cloven | | N 
4 Solijedes, or firm footed animals, 5 ork, An, . hs, 
FIR | are in mighty number. N Brom Fug. Err. 
Sn 1. J n Fr. recluſe 5 Oe 
mit. 2. An. ornament: fot the n 
18 (1.) Often have I been going to take 
8 r your converſation has ſpoiled me for a ſolitaire. 
Sou ANU, ad. e 
lonelineſs; without ag wort 1 
How mould that ſubfiſt folutaril ” by iſa, Whick bath no ſub- 
"Nance, but La... the * ſame whereby others ſubſiſt 


7 


with 67 ? k 10 y 4 rod. Hooker. 
Peieed t e with thy the flock of thine heritage 
which awell 2 olitarily in the wood. Mic, vil. 14. 


Sor KINESS,. u. /; [from folttary ] - Solitude for- 
oF. _ bearance of company; habitual retirement. 


There is no cauſe to blame the prince for ſometimes hearing = 


F. the blame-worthineſs is, that to hear them he POR goes 
to ſolitarmeſs than makes them come to company. Sidney. 
"You ſubje& yourſelf to folitarineſs, the- M enemy that doth 

- moſt ſeparate a man from well doing. * 9% . 

At home in wholfome folitarineſs, „ 

are aN ſoul began the wretched ness ea 
itors at the coutt to mourn. | | Donne. 
SOLITARY. adj. [ ſolitaire, Fr. foliterizs, Lat. 996. 
Living alone; not having company, 2. Retired; re- 

- mote. from company; "Ing or paſted without company. 

Gloomy; difmal. 4. Single. 
(1.) Thoſe rare and ber, theſe in flocks. 

(2.) In reſpe& that it is ſo/ztary, I like it very well; 

eg that it 15 private, it is a very vile life. Ai Sake. 

- Baran explores his ſetitary EET Pt Milton 
. _—_ fair Lavinia” p 4 Hot 

Shall "lies; in groves to lead a ſolitary life. Pe en's En. 
(3. Let that night be Solitary, let no joyful. 5 4 
therein. £71” 7 Job, 
(4.0 Nor did a aller vengeance forve + the cutting off one, 
head is not enough; the eldeſt ſon muſt be involved. KL: or 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their mutual concur- 

- © Brown. 


One chat lives 


Milton. 


So't.1TArY. 1. J. from che adjective. 5 
alone; ; an tan 1 05 | 
ob deſcribe ſo well your hermiticdl ſtate of life, that! none of 
- the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave, with a 
© - ſpring, or any of the accommodations that befit a ſolitary. 

So, 1. 11T UD E. 7. FJ. | Solitude, Fr. lng, Lat.] 1. Lone- 
ly life; ſtate of being alone. 2. Lonelineſs; remote- 
els from company. 3. A lonely place. A deſert. _ 

(x 1.) It had been hard to have put more truth and untruth to- 
gether, in few words, than in that ſpeech; whoſoever is de- 


ber with /olztude, is either a wild beaſt or a got. | | Bacon, 
W hat eall'ſt thou folrtude ? Is not the earth ie 
With various living creatures, and the ar, "ANY uh. 
Repleniſh'd, and all thee ar thy command . 
1 To come, and play before thec? Milton's Par. 295. 


Such only can enjoy the country why are capable of thinking 
when they are there: then they are prepared, for e and 1 
77 Jo is prepared for them. 

| 2-3, 408 fol age of his little pariſh 1 is Wee ion of great 
| 295 to him, hecauſe he hopes that God has placed him and 


his flock there, to make it their way to heaven. [ao. 
(646 .) An theſe deep ſelizudes, and awful cells, 9 e 
Where wo 'nly-penlive contemplation d wells. Pope. 
SoLHAR. T1 ¶Valarium, low. Lat. I A garret. 1 
: Some (kilfully drieth their hops on a kel, 
And foine on a follar, oft turning them — 21 7 ” if 


SOLO. „ J. Italian] A tune mee 72 a. ae . 


ment. mee hell 
Sollouon's Logf. 1. I. A plane; 


I :% * ad 
4 ct 213 $50: 


So/L0MAN” 1 Seal. a, 1. [polygonatuor,. 1 A plant. unt. bY 


% 


SOS ICE. . 7: [folfice, Fr. ifm, Lat.] us The 


* n which the fan does not 803 the won 


poſſeſſion: of canulity 
In ſolirude 5 with | | 


but in 


Dryden. 


tle MET IY 145 wich tþ day 1 
E in Winter. 2. It is ake | 
_ for the Summer ſolſticſe. ts Sas. | 
ac The fun, aſcending unto the. —_ ſigns, begetecth | 
* a temperate heat in the air, which by his/approach »unte the 
ſolflice he intendeth,. and by Ons inereaſeth the fame 
n declina tion, Ve 's Vulg. Err. 


Be fer moilt Veolllicei, and Winters r May's Vargil. © 
SoLsT1'TIAL. adj. N Fr. from Alba. . Be- 
longing to the ſolſtice. 
13 „ e ö tt Nee eee 
) Qbſerving the dog-days ten days before: Pay after the 
1 and /offlitial points, by this obſervatian alone, are 


n days. Eo e et eee 
— From the North tg call! 


* e 
be Winter 3 from the South to bring 
e Summer's heat. Mit bos s ING 100. 


The fields labour d with thirſt ; Aquarius had not en 
His wonted ſhowers, and Sirius beben d with heat 
So/fiital the green herbs. 4 *. Philip: 
So'LUBLE. ad}. + peels Latin, 1 Capable of dillo 
tion or Feat of parts. 2. Producing Jaxity4 04 wa 
(.) Sugar is a jal de , being ſalad in water and fuſible 
in ire. 3 We] 43H. 11 ArÞuthrot. 
So run LIV. u. of [from Alle Suſeeptivencls of le- 
Fan of parts. „„ the 
This cannot account for the indiffolvatte tohereiice of ſome 
- Sadie) and the fragility and ſolubility of others. ' eg 
To SOLVE. v. 4. | folvo, Latin. 6 To cleat; to ain 
to untie an intellectual Knot. 
— le would ſolve high. diſpute te 
With conjugal careſſes. | Hen. 
The limiting of the fegale only e clititen'p princes, did rather 
involve and perplex the cauſe, than any. way y ſobue i [RP "Leſley, 
Do thou, my ſoul, the deſtin d period wait, 5 e 
When God ſhall fokve the dark decrees of . e 
His now 9 diſpenſations clear, ads 
And make all wiſe and beautiful APPRar. +... Tickel, 
It is mere trifling to raiſe objeBugns,, merely for the Yake: of 
 anfwering and ſolving them. . Watts, 
8o! LVENCY. n. J. [from Jelvent.] .. Ability e to pay. 1280 
SO'LVENT. agj. | jolvens, Lat,], l, Having the power: to 
ve diſſolution. 2. Able to pay debts contracte. 
N dag ny diflolved in water, it is not by the eye diſtinguiſh- 
able the /o/vert body, and appears as fluid. Boyle. 


22781 


0 10 5 +46 
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Pope's Letters. Sa LVIZT E. adj. kom ale Poſſible to be cleared by 


_ reaſon or inquiry. 

Intellective memory I call an 280 of the intellective efaeuky, 
becauſe it is wrought by it, though. I da not inquire how or 
where, becauſe it is not folwnble. _ Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

.So'1,UnD-coos 8. A A fowl. I know not whether Jalund 
or land. -A falund-gooſe is in bigneſs and feather very 
like a tame gooſe, but his bill longer, and ſomewhat 
"pointed: ; his aur alſo” much longer, being two po 

r © Grew 

A Scot, when 65 hs gallen erte let or: 8 

Drops i into Styx, and turns a ſoland-gooſe.” OTE 2s: e 

OLU'TION. . /. | ſolution, Fr. /e zo, Latin. 

tion; each disjunction; leparation.. 2 
. folved ; that which contains any thing MA 3. Re- 
"fol ation of a doubt; removal of an intellectual 9 

(I.) In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation 

of ſolution of continuity. © Bacon Nat. Hijt. 

(.) Aretieus;” to procure ſleep, recommends 4 ſoluticu of 
opium in water to foment the forehead. 

When ſalt of Tartar er deliguium, Lodireds into the 

: of any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fall dow to 

the bottom 9 the liquor in the a of mud, does not this 
that the acid particles are attracted more ſtrongly by the ſalt 4Y 


3 : 1 Te than by the metal, and by the Rrobger attraction go\from 


metal, to the ſalt of tartaf ?? 74 7 eee beet, 
gi kk 3.) — Something yet of 1 $43, 47 
W ich only thy jo can reſolve. ta Par, Te 


* x . 2 TY 
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— Let the plowmen' 8 deen 1 An. 563 cs 5 G. 2 a 
Aalr, 


2. e- 1. ſolſtice, | 


' Arbuthnot on Coins. 
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PET CTR Wo d 1 80 Ty ! 0 555 k 9143 TO OO We 

| „ ;* he} Wa i * ” a \ BY fe f tien ue, it's agatoit fo newbat or dy : 

g * A. 2 5 E F id on if 435 n "who. ſhauld th oy, be-? I king wild beaſts! No, 102 
1 vel ill lefs refolv'd,. 5 ned routs and ſhoals dope As have. utterly degenerat from 
=” | "4 1 e find (el e yh N Mito 1 ee, the laws of bature.;. Bacon. 
| wt - With. h — 216 4-2 vi e has be dr, eee _ wo have 

11 e man if s in is 0 85 wult draw in dy, ar may and „ 

3 doubts. . Fs eh, 5 W 1 us and dangeer .. ben So} 55 

*% hid Wal hw you. to give a plainer hs o*; any diſficul- The hopes that what he — muſt come to. dy, and that 


9) .ties that may 1. the theme, Tak refute objections. * 1 vg wk no _ Have! that effect, that he 1 Pee or 
O'LUTIVE. adj. from ti en 2 n invitations. bn, Ipectator. 
relaxtion. od | . 1 4 + Fa * Scots 420) "Thendas roſs up, boaſting himſelf Meng. boch. Acre. 
Though it — . ney bs 60 abſterſive, opening ; and Aue 80 DEAL. atv. 1 Tumveal, Saxon * In 3 5 * 
28 mead, yet it will be more lenitiye in ſharp diſeaſes, |: Bacon. Ohſodete. . Tn | 


80 v. a. for lebte h of” 'Siker now I ſee thou "WY | HUE 
| 6 7 K 5 0 _ 5 po e doArine All for thou lackeſt 1 for fl 1 


uality or property of any thing. Tt is generally joined know.nat hom. 
"ik a v rv * N Lam, 497 7 00 ö 8 1 The veſicular cells may E W the arterial. and ner- 


SOME. rem, rum, Saxon; funf, Gothick; 17 n, their action upon one another, the, _ 
e e Deni . "hal Botch.] 15 1 be fncllg elle omen lo as to ſhorten the length of e 


0 r lefs, noting an indeterminate quantity. 2. ese r 805 n 1. /. [Somerſet i 2s: the corruption. 9 44 


. fewer, noting an indeterminate number. z. Certain TR F . 1 
ky © perſons. ' Some is often uſed abſolutely for ſome people 'F „e KN beam, and aul, rench, a eap.] 


part. 4. Some is oppoſed to /me, or to others... It is 7 — turns over his head. i 21 to 2: 
added to a number, to ſhew.that-the number is ancertain So\unrarne; . 


and comectural, Saen e ns. ery ue. ing, though it ãppears not What; a thir 


Cid Now's mi 2 ra, Taye - — 5 
| ek me ſome few of you, and ſee the place an how it NA num cnet behold, 41. 
e be made convenient for pa des and then ſend for you ſick. Betwirt deſpair and rage, and hope and p- 1 S 


- © unite not, but when the object is at ſome good diſtance. Bacow. 01 2111 (44)? Something of it ariſes from bur infant ſtxte, - att. 
Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at Sluice ſome „ e will acquaint vou with the perfect ſpy o. . time; 
5 Na while, returned unto the king, then before Buloigre: For ouſt de done to-night, and nn from the s palace. 


44; | 
W robe number fain en we reals part were Jome two | 3 — Vo 2 N G. * + 1 r 


” They laws 3 amo gh dem, cept ſo; 0 raged ed by a new Alli ſome days after upon bis elhow. on 
; > men, n ex 105; ain n ome ays a ter 
10 „ee ſeacoaſt. | 15 7 8 Jy IP. ener, 


Nos the other ſide. 5 ſemple. 
en away de prize to the deer of one bosch | -S0'xrs FINE. 4. fo and time!) if 1. Once 3 ee 
Fr l u 1 5 At one time or othe ee 885 
1 Vour good · natur d ad | ey lay, 21 8 11 511 I (2,) What art thou that vſurp'd this le of night, 2h 
163 : Deſcend ſome twice or thrice a dax... Prior. n0\Pogethir with that fair and warlike form * pred? 
Paint, patches, jewels Jaid nine: L, of m2 bb . 19 agwwhicth the majeſty of buried Denmark Fa 
te erer ee, 10 h 1&9 1 a A 2 908 * y110Did-fometimeaiiarch ? - 10 51188 ii N TY 
. => e thy; bey, his W rr 8 . vas 10 Good: ſometime: queen} prepare tix: FP for France. 4 
Ar 25907 " g it de e bas LY 10 1 in; 1 * 
* (6.): The pilotef fame finali night-fonadertd d Mite ON Oy a [fore 4 Az, 26 . Not a gre; or 


$o's E BODY. 1. 6. me and boy. ] 1. One; not nobody; and then; at one 
4 time roth » 
a perſon indiſcriminate and undetermined. 2 A N or te 22 3 5 
* 3 l 497 i ee barih-n5dot 2d 5 1 oh 1 Ade ood * 
63.00 ir Jobn wore come de would wake ls Bös. forgperfeRt peace © had i 
day — — Kode 10 wei! Alete  Shakeſ), Nr 1 Ar in this 


Henty1 141,43 Ae "Taylor. : 
| :2y Aeſus ſi rr FP 
6 1 is gone out of me. * wi. 46. e wrought upon at 


: * N » ” : 
df E „ . * 1 


light. . \ 
ON A. terminetion: of y adjeKives, weliicly denote 85 ME How. adv. [ fone ad IPs J. 4 "Ow way y or te 1 | 


3 by which a jumper throws himſelf from a height, 


> lrumdmz, Saxon.) 1 1. A thing exiſt. 


matter in- 
which. N Nn wks "Hine . More or leſs; tiot 'norhi A thin 
. 5 8 
rein — denied. {ome hundred, men, where we wn 5. 5 fixed denomination. 4: Part.” e not 
G4), [Lex me leave ſome of the "Folk that are with . me. ent, 5 


Bacon. Something within his warring boſom dan Prior. 
(3.) — Some to the ſhores do fly, preg e The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but hall, 
"Some to- the woods, or whither fear EY is 47 CD) . 50 8 in in ba of that of the! pe but Ws ſtill ſomething, | 
But running from, all to deſtruction bye. ekt Stor iel. . 8 but hbnet on Alin . 
ee Not i in the neighbouring moon as ſome haye dream 4 Mill. | ou'll ſay the whole Ly has | thing 1 to do, omething to 
ee Your edicts ſome reclaim from fi os, * tu of, 22 to win for, ah femelbing to. "be employed 
But moſt your life and hleſt example Ws. Haden. + About ; but 5 pray put all theſe ſame (bings POR, apd, 175 hat is 
4.) It may be that the queen's treaſure, in ks great occaſions .. Ti ſum total but Juſt nothing.” * er erer Fo 
of diſburſements, is not al ways ſo ready; but being paid as it is, } 115 Here ſhe heholds the chaos dark ad; deep, RA 
now ſome, and then Jome, it is no great. impoveriſhment to her Where nameleſs ſomethings 5 in their cauſes 2 ⁰ 1 "Pope, 
8 3 Spenſer on Ireland. (2.) Something yet of count remains. > 
(C.) Being encountered with a ſtrong 'florm fame eight leagues Years following years ſtea If omething erty 4% I 
-t0 the weſtward of "Scilly, T held jt the Diſc af a commander to At leaſt they deal de from ourſelves away. Nas "Pope. 
ew 5 {4 / Raleigh: . 5 Still from his little he could feen Fre, = 1 ä 
3 * gher 0 a creek Milbrook Turketh between two To feed the hungry, and to elbathe the bare. Harte, 
kalle a village of ſome eighty houſes. Carena. ** (8) Something between à cottage ws eel | 7 3 10G 


Old mens n i viſual, contrary to the Jo purblind men. Vet virtue here could fleep,- and peace could dwell, Harte. 


Jn. Shateſs. | 
The. pain went away! upon it; but he was ſomething ita. a 
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others may be qeel 


He writes not a s of a Ren Gy 1 7 "mixes tivial 
"thing s with thoſe 8 forces ſometimes alſo, though not 


often he runs and not when he has fa, enou 
; Os .  Dryden' s Fables, 9 


the 


| wn tf. Lane and eobat. 153. Something ; not 


# 


os 3 though it be uncertain what, iS... One... 


= Part greater or leſs.” -  - 
(x:), Upon the ſea 1 ethayght did tie 5 
Like blueith miſts. Dryden's Indian * 
* He. that ſhuts. dis eyes againſt 3 mal light, on 1 . to 
avoid the ſight of ſomewhat that di 0 leaſes him, would, . 
ſame reaſon, ſhut them againſt the ſun. 
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Ws La; the for Os of ancient ki 1 


. Nix. 
| Be plain, good ſon, and homely in th) cin A 
Ri Vn confeſſion fids but riddling y N | 2 


Sees arts her ſa © for coptroul.  ** Pope. 
(5-) If thou be the ſox of God, come down. Mat. xxvii. 40. 


(6.) Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and Joudly 


tell us we are ſons of earth. Brown's Hulg. Err. 
- Earth's fall ſons, the cedar; ons and pine, | 
Their parents ane; a. ſtrength declare. > _ Blackmore, 
67. bis new fav'rite'' _ 


Of Heav'n, this man of clay, ſor of deſpi pite. e Milton. 


. "Son-1n-Law. 2. % One married to'one's e daughter. 


(2.) Concerning every: of . theſe, /omenobat. Chrift — 0 com- 


. manded, which mut! * t *till the world's end: on the con- 
trary ſide, in every o him ſomewhat there. may be added, as 
che church judges it expedient. * Hooker. ©: 


- Tf virtue no nn, are. beauty M 5 

Vour 1 5 e is far more fair than black. Sbateſp. Oth. 
A. foreign ſon-in-law ſhall come from far, 

, Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryden's x. 


\ Theſe falts haye Somewhat of A nitrous taſte, but mixt with 80 NSHTB, 1. _ [from Jan]: F on the charater of a 


F a ſmyatcly of vitriolſcxk. Grew. + 
' (3) Sanerobat of his cad feſe on Cale: i this tranzfu-, 
bebe and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be | "i 
Tt | th ry en. 
Soα¹ν]œ me AT. nad: In ſome degree. Nera, 


3 1 | Theiflowre of armes; Were that nent aged grew 


$i N # Chapman. 


Holding of the breath doth age ſomewhat to ceaſe the hie- 


n. + | 14 


88 Tbe apoſtle to > the Hebroun: makes aMiiftions not ear incident 


but neceflary,t to Chriſtianity, the Ach and cognizance of ſoxfhi}. 


8 rer of Prety. 


S 1 Italian. ] A tune. 


cough, Bacon Nat, Hit. 
He is * Prong at his firſt entrance, and is too in- 


our compaſſion, - 4 Dt, den. 


TT ads. Toni und 087” ns one Place or 


other; 


not nowhe 
4 e and. forelorn - 


They are re a. and ſomewhere live e un | 


Compreſſing two, priſms hard together, that their Gdes, which 


by chance were a very little coyvex, might ſomewhere touch one 


another, I found the place in which they touched to become ab- 
ſolutely tranſparent, as if they had there been one continued 


"Rs piece of glaſs. ., .\ Newton's an 


Does ſomething gill; and | ſomenubere yet remain, > 
©, Reward or puniſhment 13 Prior. 


Of the dead we muſt ſpeak. gently; aud therefore, = 


WG ſays ſomewhere, peace be to its manes. 


Out of uſe, | 
Though under a of the ſhepherds el, 
There crept in wolyes full of fraud and ane, 9 175 
That often devoured their own, ſheep :/ 
And often the ſhepherd t Nat did em ler. 1904 geenſaren 74l. 


1 » 
* 
* 


u 'FEROUS. aj. Jomnifere, French;  fomnifer, Latin 5” 


Caving ſleep; procuring fleepz ſoporiterous'; „ dormitive. 


- SO'MEWHILE, 2. J,. / Leu and tobile.] Once; 5 


ec 


J wiſh for ſome ſomniferous potion, that might force me to 


| lleep away the intermitted 127 As it does weth men in ſorrow, 


: Waltox's Angler. | 
Somnu'FICK. adj. [ 5 and fen, Latin. 1 Cate 


11 7% 3 


ſleep. 44044114 


Soul ine. 1 4. q a en Lat] Sees ; incli- be 


nation to ſleep.” 


SON. 1. , ( funus, Gathick ; runa, Saxon on Germ.” 7 | | 
- fon, Swediſh ; rs Dutch; WY 19 A male 80 Nesrzs. n. 7 [from foul A ſinger. "Giea of human 


*#= 4 > 


| thing, v "Jo ſcripture, Jons of pode, "and | /ons of licht, *3 
fn So'nceTREss: n)/.: from hong. A female ſinger. 461 


bY .) She had a or for derer, ere ſhe bad A nee en ber 
** Wert 1 eee King Lear. 

. Caſt out this rn and ha fon. en, Ii. 10. 

He compares the affection of, the Divine Being to the indul- 
gence of a wile father, who would have his ſons exerciſed with 


730430 Ir it's 


%, 


& 


He whiſtled a Scotch tune, and an Italian 5 * Addiſon. 
3 Pedro, think you, make no tria WNT. fo, 
8 on his viol, | 
Unle he had the total gut, 


by the voice; a ballad. 3, A poem; lay ; ſtrain. 4, 
Poetry; poeſy. 5. Notes of birds. 6. A o Sox c. 
N trifle, | 

(.) Noiſe other than the ſound of Jance and | ſong. Milton. 
He firſt thinks fit no ſonnetter advance 


His cenſure farther. than ve jou or danctdeQ. . \ Dryden. 


(2.) Pardon,, goddeſs of the night. 
. Thoſe that flew thy virgin night.; $34, 
For the which, with ſongs of Tyre, 


Round about his tomb they 5 'F "Slate, = 


In her days ev'ry man ſhall "hg | 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his OS fl 1 
Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
(.) The bard that firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 


Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong. Sen, 

17 There we a while will reſt; | 

Our next enſuing r ſon to wond'rous things addr. 2117 on. 
(A.) This ſubject for heroick ſong Rwy d Wo Milton. 
— Names memorable long . 

17 there be force in virtue, or in ſong. 5 ; e. 
(5:) The lark, the meſſenger of day, 1 

Saluted in her ſong the morning grey. _ 8 

(e. Ido not intend to be thus put off with an old ' ſong. 

More. 


A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, was forced 
by; a cobler to reſign all for an old ſong, Addiſon. 


"MIL; 


of 2 A low word. 


Either cage belag out their 8 1 74 
And folding up their wings, renew d N 5 Wage 


Through the Gt Glevcrof X the liſtening night, 
The fober-ſuited fongfireſt trills her en 1 Thomſon”: s Summer. 


SONNET. 1. . ¶ ſennet, French ſaunetto, Italian,]! 1. A 


: . conſiſting of fourteen lines, of Which the 
abogr and pain, that ORG gather n 1 e rhymes are e * Wee en It iv nut very 


. 4 2 


af 5 . 1 MITE 15 10 2 7 * 


BR rift. . eh. | 
* ( 4.) — — Datein then 3 „ | 


Whence every firing at firſt was cut, bp 


K :quiſitive throvngh. the Whole; yet theſe Amperiechions hinder not SONG. n. /. [from xerungzen, Saxon.] 1. aw thing mo- 
dulated in the utterance. 2. A Dem to be modulated 


NGISH. adj. from fong.] ee bog; a conſiſt. 


1 ARE CRATE 
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eee (0 dhe Engliſ langusge,, and 105 not been uſed 
by any man of eminence ſince , of whoſe ſonnets 


187 911 


chi is ſpeeimenn en ee It 
A book was writ of late calls Tetrachordon,” 0 46 
7 And woven cloſe, both matter, torm,, and ſtile 15 1 
The ſubject new: it walk'd the town a-while, hy , 
' Numb'ting good intellects, now ſeldom pord on: > 
. . Cries the ge, leſs us, what a word on 0 
A title-page is this! and ſome in file | 
Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mite. 
"End-green..,. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitio, or Macdonnel,. or Galaſp? 
T' hoſe rugged names to our like mouths: grow ſleek, 
| That would: have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp e 1 
Thy age like ours, ſoul of ſic John Cheek, 
8 e not learning worſe than toad or aſp, 
When thou Aube . and king Edward 
4 Greek. | Nr 
2 A ſmall poem. e i 
2.) ——— Let us into the city þ ently, 
To fort ſome gentlemen well ſkill'd in muſick ; 
I have a ſonnet that will ſerve the turn. 


4 


Shakefþ. 


SoMNETT EIER. 2. / | /onnetier, Fr. 33 A ſmall 


poet, in contempt. 
Aſſiſt me, ſome extemporal god of rlime; for I am fore I 
ſhall turn ſonnetteer. | Shakeſp. Love's Labour's Loft. 


There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry : your $OO 


makers of parterres and flower-gardens are epigrammatiſts and 
ſonnetteers in this art. SB Spectator. 
What woful ſtuff this madrigal mould be, 
In ſome ſtarv d hackney ſoxnetteer or me? 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 4 
How the wit brightens ! how the e a "Pope. 


Sour FEROVS. adj. ¶ſonus and fero, Latin. ] Giving or 
bringing ſounßd. 
This will appear, let the ſubje&. matter of ſounds be what it 
will; either the-atmoſphere, or the ctherial part thereof, or ſon i- 
Ferous particles of bodies. | 
. ns 1 1CK. adj.” | ſonorus — faciog Latin] Producing 
oun 
If he ſhould alk me why a clock ſtrikes, and points to the 


hour; and I ſhould fay, it is by an indicating form and ſonori- 2 


fick quality, this would be unſatisfactory. Watts's Logick.. 
SONO ROUS. adj. [ fonore, Fr. fonorus, Lat. ] 1. Loud 
ſounding ; 7 5 loud or ſhrill ſound. Bodies are diſtin- 
guiſhed as /onorous or a 25 High founding ; ; 
magnificent of ſound. 1 
(1.) AJl the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds; _ 
At which the univerſal hoſt up-lent | 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave, 
(2.) The Italian opera, amidſt all the meanneſs and fami- 
_Harity of the thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and ſonorous in 
the expreſſion. _ | Addi 82 on 615.0 
The vowels are ſonorous. , 
Sox9'rROUSLY. adv, [from Jonerous.) With high, | 5 7 
With magnificence « of ſound. 
Soxo/tousNEss. 1. J [from N 1. The quality of 
1 giving ſound. 2. Magnificence of ſound, 
1.) Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what age he 
thought lütes ought to be, to attain their full and beſt ſeaſoning - 
for . 7, he replied, That in ſome twenty years would be 
requiſite, and in others forty, | Boyle. 
SOON. ' adv.” { ſuns, Gorhick ; yona, Saxon; auen, [Dutch ] 
1, Before long time be paſt ; ſhortly after an 
ot ſuppoſed. 2. Early; before any time fuppoſed: o 
poſed to late. 3. Readihy; willingly... 4. It has 
Sidney the fignification of an adjective, w ether Niven. 
.oully,,or according to the cuſtom of his 
1 ; at the very time. 
wal aner Nor did they not perceive their evil 
0 PO On ral's voice dan 0 der d. 


W. {Ko TX 5.1 . 


Bw. 3:20 a 


«A 


— 
1 


Der bam. 


Milton's Par. Lo. 


time. 5 Soon as. 8 


8 
0 4 

*. 3 

« . 


„ 0 


| You mult obey mes f enen n 10 725 . 
Why mould you vainly ſtruggl Aer P. fare . i 8. 


"i LR Tring bh e 


0 5 cher T may be reſtored to you the. * 1 Eb: Wü. 
How 1s it that vou are come ſo Joon to-day "+ es Es. i. 18. 


* 


1 


* * earlier ta yeth for che Ty and not that the later cometh 
' Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
74 5 I'w SANE "ſoon ſee tiver winding through woods and 
. meadows, as When it is tolſed LEES 0 8 "whimſical figures at 
Verſallles. en Cuardian. 


alive, under prerence a of hav- 
fe wats, | of which they hope 


1 che e camp, le at. the calf 


(4+) He hath preſerved Arp; 1855 
ing him publickly executed Aff r 
for a ſoon and proſperaus Ae. i 


% As fron as, he came night 


©  and,the dance. Ex. xxxii. 19. 
th Nor Was his virtue poiſon'd, ſoon a; bern, | 
With the too early thoughts of being king. ” Dryden. 
Feaſts, and buſineſs, and pleaſures, and enj yments, ſeem 
great things to us, whillt we think of nothing ele; but as ſoon 


af we add death to them, they all fink into an equal littleneſs, 


Law 
Quickly; bes ly. This 5 
Word 1 remembet in no other 5 5 2 but if con be, as it 
ſeems once to have been, an adjective, /oonly. is proper. 

A maſon meets with a ſtone that wants no cutting. and, 
ſoonly approving of it, places it in his work. * 
Soor BERRAY. mn. . [ Fn; Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

T. 2. I er, Saxon; foot, Inandick ; fact, Durch. 
Condenſed or embodied ſmoke. 

Soot, though thin Wed 20:2. Betd, is a very good en, 

acon. 

"If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimney, and 
"ſome appointed to OR down the foot, the houſe will be in dan- 


ger of burning. Hobel. 
| — Oft they aſſay d, 


Hunger and mur conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft. 
With hatefulleſt diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws, 
Wich ſoot and cinders 611 ET Malus 5 Par, 
Out houſhold gods, that droop vþon our hearths, - 
| Pick from his venerable face ſhall bruſh' 
The Macedonian Xt and ſhine again. Dq. Paid, 
In OTED, adj. [rom feet. | Smeared, pretends.” or covered 
with ſoot. 1 | 
The land was footed befor Mortimer. 
805 OTERKIN, . / A kind of falſe birth fabled to be pro- 
duced by the Butch women from fittin 1 over their 2 
When Jove was, from his teeming hea 
Of wit's fair goddeſs brought to- bed, 
There follow'd at his lying-in, 


Ssopuk v. adv.. {from on, | 


10 


For after- birth, a ſooferkin. ti of ( . 
300 F . n. % rod, Saxon] "Truth'; ; eg: Obits 
Sir, underſtand you' this of me in \hoth, | | 

ITh' ſoungeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 

Her Ather keeps from all acceſs of ſuitors, | | 

Until the elde filter firſt be wed... | Shakefp. 
He looks like cob: he ſays he loves my ED up 

I think ſo too; tor never gaz d the moonrnn 92 

"Vous the water, as he tl; and * 4 a1 

My daughter's eyes. ; Shake Witters Tale. 


Ik H have any fill in ſrothibying g, as in ſourb 1 have none, it 
ad prognoſticate that I ſhall change caps. - Camden's Rem. 
za chat an! | habit has he force of an ill 


E 
I did p mean to chide you; 2 2 Me 1 
For, ſooth to fay, I hold it noble in ou 
15005 the diſtreſs“ d. e in e — G1 
82 Sgox u. adj. 49 (19% Sakon, A 'F ahl 1. e 
me other means 1 _ 
©" "Which dich bee of Melibzus old 1 ls 108 earn'd S010 7; N. 


— 


ae i 1. * e. 
| ſeems to de the 


3 60 3 7 „ ha: $30: 7 7 7 23 


591} 1 4624 N „ 
ae 
bemühen 
2 FN 
; | 


: "The  ſootheſl ſhepherd that, cer pi rd . 
QOTH. 5. 4 Sweetnels'; e 
meaning Beth 8 


That cer this tong 


25 
1 


| That laid the ſentence of dre 
a i R 1 2 2 ; 


Fe 


0 0 „ 
0 r 211 OY 1. 
N *. Fan, Sanon.] 1. 10 fetter; to 


with od ments. ' 2. 'To calm ; to Os to 


3. To gratify.; to pleaſe,” 


n 


N N f.- ö , : N a | ; 2 * 
* - _ Fd ? Us 
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5 Wich mind with. rugs; | ſhe: 
Hi greedy grinning jaws, juſt I rr 
IIl nature is not cured wth a /op; quareliume men, as. * 
as quarrelſome cura, are worſe ns ny s reg 
o Cerberus they give a 75 | ONT 


4 


I.) In ſoothing them, we nouriſh * aint FUR TH: te His tripple 0 mouth to Nep. hl 
1. 20 If rebellion inſolence, ſedition. an. 0 SOP. V. 4. 9 Reep 1 in Ii uor. 1A Wy r 
a 1 pleas'd to ſee my ro 4 murder d, 8 Sor n. . 7 Folk Jophiſta, + OY ] A; young man who has 
Wo crow uſurp'd, a * aff in the throne ? | Dryden. been two years at the univerlic | 
wa his fair daughter is tha chief confin'd, $ wah Abtes Cambridge ſophs, a dy three pert templats cad, 
ne. uy! to dear delight his anxious mind; 2 e ſame their talents, and their taſtes the ſame ; 57 
0 25 sleſs all her ſoft 5 0 prove, Each prompt to query, anſwer and debate. 
b wh from 1 his « Fountry' s love. Pope 5 2 And ſmit with love of poeſy and prate. Pope's Dunciad. 
he that Memnon, foldier as he is, ö 90 88 244 (Perſian. J The emperor of Perſia 
© Thigh eſs and dull, will liſten to his hothing #'* 9 Kolbe. Ks By this ſcimitar > 
0 try d the force of every reaſon on him, 7 That flew the faphi and a Perſian prince.  Shiakeſd 
ooth'd and careſs d, been angr » footh" again; A. fig for the ſultan and ſopbi.  Congreve. 


. ſafety, life, and, pon of in his fight; 
ut all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. 41, Ca. 
(2.) be be ame 

Footbs her with blandiſhments, and frights with, threats. 

) This calm'd bis cares; ſoorh with his future fame, 
Wy pleas'd ro hear his propagated name. den. 
90'OTHE x '#n, . (from footh.} oc flatterer ; one who __ 

hy blandiſhments. | 


. 


T cannot fatter: I defy 
The tongues of ſoothers. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
75 S00THSA'Y., v. n. [ſooth and Mo. J To predict ; to 
foretell. 
'A aamfet; 
*Hewght her maſters much gain b y footh Ding. Alt, xvi. 
Sogar gs EA. . : [from Leue 4 foreteller ; a pre- 
dicter; a prognoſticator. 
Scarce was Muſidorus-made > Ws of this oft Sabin: tote, | 
when there were found numbers of ſooth/ayers who affirmed 


e and incredible ; things { mould be p ormed by hy > 
” 
A Foothſes ayer .bids you, benaey the ides of 4 ich. _) Bate. 
He was animated to expect the papac 5 1 5 ction of a 
95 „that one ſhould 155 reckon 15 ee Name ſhould 
7. 24 an ed man 0 mean } of great learn 
and wiſdom. ok * 22 H Henry V 
Soor IN ESS. 2. . {from footy. J The es of being footy ; ; 
fuliginouſneſs. | 
Soor v. adj. [from 7 1. Breeding ſoot. Ms Conſiſting 
of ſoot; fuliginous. Black; dar 1 ſky. 


(1.) By fire of Toro el th alchymilt turns 
Metals to gold. 
6. There may be ſome chymical way bo to defecste 

"art it-ſhall not ſpend into a ſooty matter. 


(3.) All the grifly pens, that troop, 
Under the „ flag of f Acheron ; 


Mor 


ua. . 
3937 - 
I 

7 


Harpies "ot Ward, and all monſtrous ie. Milton. 
Swift on his boy pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapour reach d the gloomy dome, Pope. 


To Soo'TY. v. 4. [{rom foot. To make black with ſoot. 
Then (for his dwn{weeds)- ſhirt and coat all rent, 
Tan d and all-foetied with noiſome ſevoke, Ah 
41 de put him on j and oyer all a\cloke; | iT | Chapman. © 
Sor. 1 15 frop, Saxon; 218 Spaniſh ; e Duteh.] 1. 
Any thing fle in liquor; common to be eaten. 
2. Any 2. given to pacify, from ve * ! given to er. 
1 5 ag 
- The bounded waters: ak 1 00 2 
cdl lift their boſoms higher than 6. . 
And make a ſop of all this fold globe. | . Shakeſp. 
Draw, * rogue; for though it be auch, Jer the moon 
ſhines: I' make a foþ, o'th* moonſhine of . Fe: Shake 
Sofs in wine, quantity for quantity, ebe more than wine, 
f Akif. Bacon, Nat. Hi 
(2.) The prudent Sibyl had before prepared 
4 . in 1 rom hr. 1 geard, His 


AM 


4 

S351 d. 4 
A 2 
(ul 


* A * 


— 


pofleſſed with 2 hn br apitel, met us, which” * 


voluntary and extemporal 


So rnts M. v. /. { ſophiſma, at.] A falacious argument; 
an unſound ſubtilty; a fallacy. . 
When a falſe argument puts on the appearance of a true one, 


"a 


then! it is properly called a ſpbiſm or fallacy, Watts. 
I., who as yet was never knawn to ſhow +. 1.3 
Falſe pity to 8 woe, 
Will — avs y explain great nature's laws, 
Harte. 


And hear thy 2 in ſo plain a cauſe. 
W 1. J. Jophita, Latin. A profeſſor of Philo- 
phy. 
3 court of Croeſus. is faid to have been much reſorted by 
the fophifts of Greece in the happy beginning of his weir. ; 
emplie, 


So'pHISTER. 4. f 1 ſophifte, French; ; faphiſta, Latin] 
A diſputant fallacioully ſubtle; an artful but infaious 
logician. 2. A profeſſor of poop a fophiſt. This 
ſenſe. fat, {pot N 3s 

— A ſubtle traitor needs no ſopbifter.” Shaleſp. H. VI. 
If 2 then philoſopher brings arguments from reaſon, 

which none of our atheiſtical | /ophifters can confute, for the im- 

mortality of the ſoul, 1 hope they Vol ſo weigh the cenſequen - 

ces, as neither to talk, nor ; as if there was no ſuch thing. 
Denham. 

i; Mot all the ſubtle objections of ſotbifters. and: rabbies, againſt 
ſpel, ſo much prejudiced the reception of it, as the reproach 

* the gle crimes with which they aſperſed the aſſemblies of 

pe tonch Rogers, 

(2.) Alcidimus the ./o 1 hath arguments to prove, that 
excelleth premeditated ſpeech. 

'- Hooker. 

SOPH1/STICAL, adj. f- fophiftique, Fr. from p.]  Falla- 
ciouſly ſubtle ; Togically, deceitful, _ 

Neither know I whether I should prefer for madneſs, and 
fol hiſtical couaenage, that the ſame body of Chriſt ſhould be in 
a thouſand places at once of this ſublunary world. | Hall, 

When the ſtate of the controyerſy i is well underſtood, the diffi- 
| 5 will not be great in giving anſwers to all his ſopbiflical 
_Caviis. ef, 

_  Fhat ma ſeem a demonſtration for the es * 1 


1244 £5 


3 Ae moſt 2 . 12 5 1 

To Sor ni. S TIcATE. . a. pre OY F from 
 fophift. } To aduherate ; to wotrupt with ſomerhing 
. ſpurious. _ 

EH the paſſions of the TT be berg, they eaſily ſofhiflicate 
the underſtanding, they make it apt to believe upon every * 
Varrant, and to imagine infallible 23 where 9 
* ſhew ap pat ons age . 

cated. - © Shou. 


Here's three of us are ſopbiſti 
"Divers experiments fucceeded not, becauſe they were at one 


We with genuine materials, and at another Unis with J 
2 ones. | 


The only bee pre hand w- 


LY: 24-2499 & li 


a Yeu * n 14 


n 1 + e 6 F 
R N ; TM 7 3 
* 1 4 4 


8 OR 


nature and Wb were the Stoicks ; ie allied a fatal, 
unchangeable concatenation of cauſes, | reaching we to the 
elleite a&ts of man's will. 's Sermons, 


— 
. 


leſs, left it ſhould tinge and fophiſlicate the light that it lets in 
by a natural jaundice. . Bentley. 
© Gopur'sPICATE! part. ach {from the vera) Adulterate ; 
not genuine. | | 4? 
Wine ſparkles brighter. far tlian me, 
Tis pure and right, without deceit, 
And that no woman e er will be; 


Since then a great 
Uxkely to be adulterate, though all bears the image and ſuper- 
ſcription of truth; the only way to know what is . hi „ 
and what is not ſo, is to bring all to the examen © touch- 


ſtone. | 
So truth, when only one ſupply d the ſtate, pho 
Gre ſcarce and dear, and yet ſephiſticate. | Dryden. 
SoPHISTICA'TION. 2. . ¶ ſophiſtication, Fr. from ſophiſti- 
cate.] Adulteration ; not genuineneſs.—Sophiftication is 


what is not ſo good, tor the ſake of unlawful gain. 
Drincy. 
The drugs and ſimples fold in ſhops, generally are adulterated 
by the fraudulent avarice of the ſellers, eſpecially if the — 
ouſneſs may make their ſophiftication very beneficial. gyle 


inability to prevent the miſcarriages of our junior reaſops, | 
| | Glauville. 


Sorn is TIA ToR, 2. /. from fopbifticate.] Adulterator ; 
one that makes things not genuine, 


So/PHISTRY. 2. . (from ſophift. ] 1. Fallacious ratiociga- 
tion. 2. Logical exerciſe. 
_ 927 His fopitry prevailed ; his father believed. Sidney. 


= 7 haye les and hed ſoph 
| 5 by their falſe principles and wretc iftry ; tho" an 
act be never fo ſinſul, they will ſtrip it of its © 4 Ed | ; South, 
(2+) The more youthful exerciſes of /ofhiftry, themes and de- 
: clamations. Felton. 


To So rORATE. Us A. [ ſoporo, Latin. ] To lay . 
SoroR1'FEROVS; adj. | ſopor and fero.] productive of = 
cauſing ſleep; narcotick' 3 opiate ; dormitive; — 5 
rous; anodyne; ſleepy. | 
The particular ingredients of thoſe magical ointments are 
opiate and 9x hag. for anointing of the forehead, neck, 
feet, and back-bone, procures dead ſleeps. Bacon. 
While the whole operation, was performing g, lay in a profound 
OY 2» by the force of that Jeporiferous medicine fete into my 
| or. Swift. 
Sorent FE ROUSNESS. . / [from foperiferom,] The mn 


ol cauſing ſleep, 
Soroarriex. adj. Liber and Nice). Cauſing deep: 


opiate; narcotick. 
The colour and taſte of opium are, as ag well as i its tor iti or 


 anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary qualities. 
Loc 


| he. 
8 . 1. . [fra 2 One that Reps any-thing in 
Son B. 1. . [ frbun, Lat.] The beny of the ford or ſer 
vice - tree. 
SolRBIL E. 
lipped. | 


E TION. wee Larbitis, Lat] The 20 of drin ir A 


So 1 n. /. Leis Fr. G low Latin. 
2 an enchanter; a magician. 
bey hey ſay this town is full of Nen 
. e ä 4 I's 


oF 


ſtrates may be aſcribed. to the weakneſs of ima 


Vet the rich cullies ma ay their boaſting fare; Pe 
: 5 purchaſe but /ophifficated ware: * 
Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker Ar. Dryden. 
The eye hath its coats and humours tranſparent and colour- 


* they are all ſpbiſlicate. $4 Ela Coxpl "BA 
N 4 part of our ſcientifical wredfure | is mk 4 


_ Glanville, _ 


the act of counterfeiting or adulterating any thing with _ 


Beſides eaſy ſubmiſſion to ſophiſtications of ſenſe, we have | 


obſcured and confounded the natures of 


OP Sende s .» 
8 Ny 


o'r 


Soul-killing witches that — the eto LL) 
And many * ke libertines of m. | Shakes. 


The weakneſs of the power of witches upon TRA . magi- 
mation; for it is 


* ief that they can 


aid 


hard for a witch or a a ſercerer to pt. on a 


hurt ſuch. * 5 * Hift. 
- ſaw a fable ſrcore — a 
All ſudden gorgon's hiſs, and dra . g 
And ten horn 4 fiends. gon Pope. 


but the won- 


The Egyprian forcerers contended with Moſes; 3 
r o 


ders which Moſes, wrought. did, lo. far tranſcend the 

| magicians, as made them confeſs it. was the, finger of 
Watts's Logick. 

So/ncuress.: n. JS [Female of frcerer A, Ie magi- 

cian.z ; an enchantreſs. | 

Bring forth that ſorcereſs e to burn. Fbaleßß. 

Divers witches and forcereſſes have fed upon man's _ to 
aid their imagination with high and foul vapours. Bacon. 


The ſnaky ſercereſt that fat 4 19 
Juſt by hell- -gate, and kept the fatal key, Wk 
" Risn, fore with hideous outcry ruſh'd Fassen M \ Milton. 
How cunningly the ſorcereſs diſplays & * * 1 | 
uton. 


Her own tranſgreſſions, to upbraid me, mine. 
So'RcEROUS. adj. Containing enchantments. A word not 


uſed. 
Th' art ent'ring Cirte's houſe, 
Where by her med'cines, black and ſorcerous, 
. Thy ſouldiers all are ſhut in well arm'd ſties, | 
And turn'd to ſwine. cache. 
$6 RCERY, . / Magick; enchantment; L. pafec 5 
witchcraft ; charms. Oe | 
This witch 8 
For mi ſchiefs manifold, and ſorceries terrible, 


1 


Shaleſp. 


Was baniſh'd. 
Adders wiſdom I have learn -d I 
To fence my ears againſt thy ſorceries. Milton. 
Actæon has long tracts of rich ſoil ; but had the misfortune- 
in his youth to fall under the power of 2 Tatler. 
SORD, 2. /, Corrupted fro rom Kue. Turf ; graſly 


© ground, 

This is the pretiieſt low- born laſs that ever ran on the green 

| | Nees Winter's Tale. 
An clear £3 


graff ford. Milton, 
$O'RDES. 1. / Latin. Foalerd) ; dregs. 
The ſea . off the ſoil and ſordes wherein ideal moſſes 


were involved and concealed, and thereby renders them more 
| conſpicuous. Woodward. 


SO'RDET. ; 1. J. L four dine, Fr, "fordina, Italian.) A ſmall- 
So" D E. J pipe put into the mouth of a trumpet to make 
it found lower or ſhriller. Bailey. 


SoAbib. ach. | ſordidus, Lat. ]. 1 . groſs; filthy; 5 


dirty. 2. [ Sordide, Fr.] intelleQually dirty; mean; 
| vile ; baſe. 3. [Sordide, Fr.] Covetous; niggardly. ö 
(1. There Charon ſtands 


A ſordid god, down from his hoary chin 


Dos. 75 


A length of beard deſcends, 3 d, unclean. 
(2. ) Thou can'f not thoſe exceptions make, 
. Which vulgar foraid mortals take. _ "Convley. 


It is ftrange ſince the pr rieſts office heretofore was tat 56 
| Fptenidid; that it is now ked 1 as A 4.575 of religion, to 
make it low and for 2d, teln e cn 
(3.) — He may be old, | 
And yet not fordid, who refuſes gold. * 
If one ſhould ceaſe to be, generous and charitable, becauſe 
another is ſordid and ungrateful, it would be much in the power 
of vice to extinguiſh chriſtian virtues. LC Eftrange. 


adi. {from 2 Lat.] That may be drunk bor 800 91 ov. adv, {from Sordid.}. Meanly „ poorly ; cove- 


ALL * Fs *4 4 FI; 1 4 


nr. 1 [from fordid; 1 


2. Naſtineſs-; ; hot neatneſs. 


toully, 
my Meanneb 5 \baſe- 
heſs,” 'P 1 


1.) I omit the madneſſes of Caligula's delights, nia he 
JB For ſordidneſs of thoſe of Tiberius.” © Coup 
2.) Providence'deters people from ſottifhueſ ws ve, 


174 24 2 


He the them to cleanlineſs, Ray, 


[ 
1 


fore eyes, If you have more pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in 

the uſe of your fight, wine is good; but if the pleaſure of ſeeing 

be greater to you than that of drinkin ng, wine isnaug bt. 
et 


So much the better, you may laugh the more. _ Pope. 


be fore between that and my blood. 


_ 2 0 - : © 
"i - 2 % ; 
F F # 
l 
* 8 
* * 


long continued or from internal cauſe: to be 2 fore, there 
mut be an excoriation'; 4 tumour or bruiſe! is not called a 
fore before ſome diſruption happen. ! 


f f The beſt is ſtill at hand to launce the ſore, - 
And cut the head; for till the core be found 


1 Wo” s 0 KR „ | 1 8. 0 R 
Soll 1. ; u Saxon j Ber. Daniſh. A lace tender 05 | $6 thatif Palicon wore wounded Arg! $ 
and painf Na a.pl place excoriated; an 145 It is noet = wat Hare - a 6 this jou & fr, Ke, Tat. 
4 . re tne knight, 'w heard 5 
uſed of a wound, but of 4 breach of continuity, either "At leg, conſidering all, his heart be chear 0 


Ilow, Didius, ſhall a Roman ſore repuls d 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant ifle ? + _ 
Let us hence provide - How bid you * to 2 fan egos þ 12 ig, E 

Sol K EON. } 2. / [Iriſh and Scotti A kind of -arbi- 

N wa , n thy re u. VI. Sonn. 1 trary exaction or ſervile tenure, formerly in 

0 Scotland, as likewiſe in Ireland, Whenever a chieftain 


ne fed and gathers ground. 54. with his followers, by way of contempt called in the 
By theſe all feſtring ſores her councils heil, lowlands giliwitfitts, and lived on free quariers; ſo that 
Which time or has diſclos' d, or ſhall reveal. Dryden. ever ſince, when a perſon obtrudes himſelf upon another, 


"Lice and flies, which have a moſt wonderful inftin& to find 
. out convenient places for the hatching and nouriſhment of their 
young, lay their eggs upon ſores. | 

Sour. adj. [from the noun. ] 
has ſometimes F before the cauſal noun. 
the mind; eaſily vexed. | 
tively vehement, 1626 Soz. adverb. 4. nen Out Sola Rt. », /. [Diminurive of fore. 


of uſe. The buck is called the firſt JT, a kaun; ; the ſecond, * 


| Whether we pain or not endure; 


apt to make our minds ſore and uneaſy; but he that can mode- 
_ rate theſe affections will find eaſe in his mind. 


part in my body. 


ſtays at his houſe, and hangs upon him for bed and 
board, he is ſaid to ern, or be a Lo Mac bean. 

They exact upon them all kind of ſervices ; yea, and the 
very wild exactions, coignie, livery, and forehon ; by which 
they poll and utterly undo the PO tenants and freeholders under 
; ge Ireland. 


Bentley. 
1. Tender to the touch. It 
2. Tender in 


3. Violent with pain; afflic- them. 


(1.)/———+ Whom be fore, | oP, ; the third, a /orel, Shakeſp. 


RELY. adv [from fore.] 1. With a great degree of 


And juſt fo far are ſore and griev'd, pain or diſtreſs. 2. With vehemence dangerous or af- 


As by the fancy is vehiev'd. Hudibras. © fliftive, 
While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, (2.) Here's the - ſmell of the blood ſtill; all the perfumes of 
Why ſhould we tempt the doubtful dye again. Dryden. Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. Oh ! oh ! oh !—-What 


It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to hispati ent, that had a figh i is there ? the heart is ſorely overcharged, .  Shakeſp. 
Of the warrior train, 

Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were uin. Dryden. 
(2.) ————— have done ill, 
Of which I do accuſe myſelf fo forely, 

That I will enjoy no more. 


Tillotſon. 80 
Laugh at your friends, and if your friends are fore, | 4 So'xewess. 2. /. [from ſere.] Tenderneſs of a hurt, 


Locke. 


(2.) Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, and 


remains, finds himſelf a little indiſpoſed for fin, preſently con- 


(3.) Tbreeſcore and ten I can remember well, 1 repentance hath had its perfect work. Decay Piety. 


Within the volume of which time I've ſeen | 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange ; but this Jore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. g an Shake e IDX could _ Temple 


1 will perſevere 1 in my courſe of loyalty, though the c 18 Who” ppg x. J. founiry. F: Properly an heap. An argu- 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
ment where one propoſition is accumulated on another. 
My loins are filled with a fore diſeaſe ; and there is no whole Chryſippus the Stock invented a kind of argument, conſi ſt· 


Common Pr ayer. ing of more than three propoſitions, which is called jorites, or 


—— Sore hath been their fight, 


- a heap. Dryden. 
8 ay reg nnn . ts _ | Sorites 4 is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen to eee 
Peace and quiet ever have; one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral propoßtions, till the laſt pi o- 
After this day's travel fore, N poſition connects its predicate with the firſt ſubject. Thus, all 
Sweet ref ſeize thee evermore. Milton, men of revenge have their fouls often unealy ; ; uneaſy ſouls are 


They are deter:inin'd to liye up to the holy rule, though /ore _ a plague to themſelves ; now to be one's own plague | is folly in 


d a ſhould attend the "dif. the extreme. Mais Logick. 
Aare on 5 A e e dtterbury $S5no/x1cibs. erer and cards. ] The murder of afifter. 
(4 To lapſe in fulneſs So RAGE. 2. . The blades of green wheat or batley. 


pricket; ; the third, a ſorel; 


Sox k. edv. This the etymologiſts derive from ſeer, Dutch? only di 
but /eer means only an intenſeneſs of any thing; /ore * 
moſt always includes pain.] With painful or dangerous 
vehemence ; a very painful degree ; with afflictive vio- 
lence or pertinacity. 


Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid fo fore 
4 Would wounds and bruiſes honour more. 1 


Is rer than to lie for need; and falſehood | Dial. 
1s worſe in kings than beggars. ſe Shake): Cymbekne. So' RRANCE. . . {In farriery. ] Any diſeaſe or fore in hor- 


a8 #./., [from aur, French.) . es. 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn; the 3 2 Son REL: 1. * [rune, Saxon; ; ſorel, French oxalir, Lat.) 


Miller. 


iffers in having an acid taſte. 
th the fartheſt 1 into 


Of all roots of herbs the root of forre! 
the earth. 
is not much drawn by the ſun. _- | * Bacon, 

Acid auſlere vegetables contract and ftrengthen the — 
as all kinds of /orrel, the virtues of which lie in acid aſtrin 
an, a . antidote 1 the putreſcent bilious alkali, 


Arbuthnot on Alim. 
SoaRIL v. adv. [from for ® is Meanly ae ; deſpi- 
cably ; wretchedly ; pitia 


Thy pipe, O Pan, ſhall help though I ung ſerriyh. * Sidney. 


That headleſs his unwieldy lay. 5 op Queen { i 
Ho his and that, ang oneh man's bib; Ds %% SO'RRINESS. 2. / rom forey.) 5 na. ; Wretched- 
_ neſs; pitiableneſs; deſpicableneſs. 


ras. | 80/n now. 1. . Lark, 
Milton, PR palt ; ladneſs; ; moni. 


It is now little uſed. 5 
Thine arrows ſtick faſt in me, and thy hand * eth me ſors 5 


mon 1 ey 
The knight, then lightly leaping” to the prey, 41 
With mortal eel him ſmo el ſo fo fore, 


Though iron hew and mangle fore, 


Dia ſhook ſore their minds. Sorrow 3 15 dot common 


+ 
5 * 
Ll A 
MS » * 
N 2 f 
* a 


had a mind to revel; he came down among the tenants 


Shateſp. 


He that, Sag the ſoreneſs of his late pangs of conſcience 


foot began to ſwell, and the Fr aſſwaged, though i it 
— * ſuffer the clothes of my 


Dit. 


and the fourth year, a ſore. Cal. This plant agrees with the dock in all its charaQers, and 


It is a cold and acid her that oveth the earth, and 


aniſh,]. Grief; pain for . 


4 


N 
1 
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To grieve ; to be ſad; 


So! R R Y. 


that a bag of duſt: wo 
marble ; and Bajazet's e. 


How vain. were all the enſigns of bis 


3 re wg PIPE, one e EY 
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* wrde, oed 5 we eta ef ponent evi, but of loſt - 
00d, 
"0 bert is Maa "ra in thi 44. upon the thought of a aged 
loſt which might have been enjoyed Oe, of * ſenſe of a 
. preſent evil. g Locle. 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you 1277 


That triumph thus upon my miſery ? 

A world of woe and ſorrow. | Milton. 
Some other hour I will to tears allow; 
But having you, can ſhaw no fh οο now: | Digites. F 


[ Jaurgan, Gothick ; ronzlan, 1 
to be dejected 
The miſerable change, now at my end. 
Lament, nor ſorrow at. 1 
Where - ever ſorrow is, relief would be, 
If you do ſorrow at m my grief in Jove, 


Bs giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 3. 
Were both extermin d. Shak _-— 


* So'RRow. v. 7 


Now 1 rejoice, not that ye were made forry, bai that ye for- 


vod to repentance, _ 2 Cor. vii. 9. 
I neither fear to die nor Aare to lire; and having maſtered 


Hayw. 


all grief in myſelf, I defire no man to forrow for me. 
Milton. 


Send them orth, though ſorrowing, yet in peace. 


The neighb ring main, and ſorrowing treads the ſhores. | 
oþe. 


800 RROWED. adj. * fore.) Accompanied with ſor- 


row, Out of uſe, ' © f 4 

Now the publick body, which doth ſeldom , 

Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 

A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 

Of its own fall, retraining aid to Timon ; Fa 

And ſends forth as to make their fſorrowed tender. Shakeſ. 
 So'xROWPUL. adj. ( ſerrow and Full.) 1. Sad for ſomething 

paſt; 8 grieving. 2. Deeply ſerious, Not in 


leg. Expreth ing grief ; accompanied with grief. 

( ̃ .) Bleſſed are they which have been ſorrowful for all thy 

ſcourges; 3 tor they ſhall” Toe for thee, 08 the 25 have ſeen 
3. 


all thy glory. xiii. 14. 


(2.) Hannah ſaid, 9 55 my lord, 1 am a woman of a e 1 


r ſpirit, I have poured out my ſoul before the Lor 


L Jam. 


(3) The things that my ſoul refuled-to touch are as my ſor- 
rowful meat. Job, vi. 7. 
adj [raniz, Sax.) I. 

. It is generally uſed of ſlight or caſual miſcarriages 

or vexations, but ſometimes. of greater things. It does 
not imply any long continuance of grief. 2: From ſaur, 

filth, [Iflandick.] Vile; worthleſs; 3 ve xatious. | 


(+) — O, forget | F CFE 
What we are farry for ourſelves in thee, of . 
The king was forry + nevertheleſs for the oath's ſake he 


£ommanded the Baptiſt's head to be given her. Matth. xiv. 9. 


I'm ſarmy for thee, friend; tis the duke's pleaſure. Sha. 
* are ſory 2 for the ſatire interſperſed in ſome of theſe pie- 
w. People, from whom. the A ct bbs = 


ces, upon 2 
bare been received. 
(2.) Haw now, why do you. keep alone >. | 
Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 


| . Uſing thoſe thoughts, . which. ſhould, indeed, Soon Fr 7s 
1 2 Shakeſp. Mach. 
rts conſiſt, only i in reſt, it would ſeem 


Wich them they think on. 
If the union of the 
d be of as firm a conſiſtence as that of 


Coarſe comp em 941 
| And checks of ſorry.grain, will. ſerve toply 
The ſampler, and to ery * houſewiſe 8 Wool. ets 5 pon 
Dower, that could not 

Lk? thye! : 


oh * 


52 


kt och Might fy pre ble tur could cel one 
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3 AT N. * 2 


Sen. | 


Shateſy. s and Cleo. | 


Grieved for ſomething - 


2 825 A 


had been hut, A ferns ating 1 | 
= 185 4 # 4 the mind of man. 


s O R 


then . Fan ele leawened' into e | 
Bentley's Serm. 


80 KT. . arte, French:]! 1, A kind; a-ſpecies. 2. 
A Do 4. forin of being or acting. KI 
any quality. 4. A <clafs, or order of perſons. f. A 

company; a knot of people. 6. Rank; condition above 
the vulgar, 7. (Sort, Fr. /ortes, Lat.] A lot. Out of 

uſe. 8. Aparg er. 3 
Milton. 


.) Disfigur'd more than ſpi irit of happy fort. 
A ſubſtantial and unaffefted piety not only: gives a man a 


credit among the ſober and virtuous, but even among the vici- 


ous ſort 15 men. Tillotſon. 
beſe tha e ms ſhould, differ! in their numbers, 
. deſigns, a t. 42 


5, rod Oh to make the ſig fication of ſpecifick names 
clear, they make their ſpecifick ideas of the /ortz of ſubſtances.- 
of a few of thoſe ſimple ideas found in them. Locle. 

. ) Flowers in fuch ſort worn, can neither be neſt or ſeen. 
by thoſe that wear them. Hooker. 
hat I may laugh at her in Arn bert | 
A ſhe doth laugh at me, and makes my 0 A port. 


 _— s Sornet.. 
To Adam in what ſort ſhall I = Million. 
49 ) I have written the more bold] to you, in ſome ſort, 


as putting you in mind. Rom. xv. 15. 

- I ſhall not be wholly without praiſe, if in ſome ſort I have 

' copied his ſtile. Dryden. 
4.) The one being a thing that belongeth generally unto all; 

the 7 GG, ſuch as none but whe wiſer and more maß fort 


can perform. . Hooker. 

- I , | 
Golden opinions from all ſorts o people. Shake 

The firſt ſort. by their own ſuggeſtion fell, Mili. 


Hoſpitality to the better ſort, and charity to the poor, two 
virtues that are never exerciſed fo well as when they accompany 
each other. Atierb. Se 
(5-) Mine eyes are full of tears: I cannot ſee; 
And yet ſalt water blinds them not ſo much, 
But they can ſee a ſart of traitors here. +I Sele. 
A. fort of luſty thepherds. ſtrive. Waller. 
(6.). Is: fignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—I know 
none of that name, ny 4 there was none ſuch in the army of 


any ſort. Shak 
| 25 — Make 2lott* 108 | 1 
8 by decree, let blockiſh A Ry 
Draw the ſort to fight with Maler, Fbaleſp. 


7 50 75 v. a: | fortiri, Lat. afſortire, Italian: 10 

ſeparate into diſlinct and proper claſſes. 2. To reduce to 
order from a ſtate of confuſion. 3. To conjoin; to one 
together in diftridutzyn. 4. To cull ; to chuſe ; 
Feet. 

(..) I come to thee for charitable licence, 

. To ſort our nobles from our common men. 5 TY 

A piece of cloth made of white and black threads, though 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet each 
remains what it was before, if the threads: were pulled aſunder, 
and ſorted each colour by itſelf. Boyle. 

Shell- fiſn have, been, by ſume of the ancients, compared nd, 
nr with the inſects. Bacon's Nat . Hiſt... 

With this deſire, (He hath a native might 
To find out ev'ry truth, if ſhe had time; 
Th' innumerable effects to ſert aright, _ | 
And by degrees from cauſe to cauſe to climb. Davies. 
The number of ſimple ideas, that make the nominal eſſenee 
ny: the loweſt ſpecies, or ſirſt farting of en depends on 
5 | Locke.. 

The rays which differ in refrangibility may be parted and- 
| ſorted from one another, and that either 1 0 or by 
reflection. Newt, Opi. 

But grant that ations beſt diſcover man, | 

Take the moſt ſtrong, and ſort them as you can; * 

© The few that glare, each character muſt-mark ; 

- You balance not the man ny i in the dark. © . Poe. 
(2.) Theſe they ſorted into their ſeveral times ha places :. 
ſome to begs the A nl Fi, hr Ma: forte” to end ; ſame. 


} PL LL 
4 


1 . 4 : 
„ 
18 


3. A degree of 


Locke.” 


Vo KTANCE. 8. [from art.] Suitableneſs ; agreement. 


25 


Here doth he with his perſon, with ſuch Power. 55 
* As might hold ſortauce with his n | FO 
% The which he could not levy. Shak, Hen. Iv. 
$0'RTILEGE. . /. | fortilege, Fr. um, Lat.] The 


act or practice of drawing lots. 
SolgrTMENT: 2. , [from fort.] 1 The act of ſorting ; 

diſtribution. 2. A parcel ſorted. or diſtribute. 
To Soss. Y. n. [A Gant word.] To it gp on a chair, 


© | 3 
„ do fall at once into a chair. 


2 


The Linder d Serin d bes en F609" OT DITA. 


SO'VEREIGN, adj. 
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e * e 
| t0beinmetae bet th divine readings of the law and; pro- 3 Wen inform d him, FS: he call's 3 e 
N pets. 1 Hooker, And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. . 
$ os Let menct be lighgt : hag Either our bra 7 
For a light wife doth make A heavy huſbands | 4A N " was crackt of kitchen t On or bis eee Hy 
And never be Baſſanio ſo from me; 88 Prov d us unſpeaki ng ſe ö 2 4. lep. 
But God ſort all ! ' Shak: 13 of Fen, © Soul-blinded /ats, that creep 
(34) For, when ſhe ſorts things preſent with things paſt, In dirt, and never ſaw the wonders of the * 7 
WE: thereby things to come doth oft foreſee ;' ; _... Tell him that no hiſtory or antiquity can. match his con A 
When ſhe doth doubt at firſt, and chuſe at laſt, . 3 the. /ot, bgrauſe he knows neither hiſtory nor an- 
q x 8 a her own, without her body 57 ND © Davier, e 415 to 5 80 en, by W Aae is . 
41 2 e Wain perceiving by her words ill ſorted, © © only ſure way for him not to fall ſliort. . So 
1 pau 8 4 5 Tom hertelf tranſpo Thy r wa on. 1 (2.) i Every fgn | 
*Y * 4) Fend his po” 4 we his father an?” That calls the ſtaring fots to nafly wine. 5 22 
1 I 'nidy ſort her out a worthy ſpolien r . . A turly ill bred lor. 
31 RT. vV-,%. 1. To be joined with others of the me © That chides and ſnaps her up at every W 1 | 
. Y ey 2. Jo conſort; to join. 3. To ſuit ; to fit. A. brutal et; Who while ſhe holds his head, 
4 4. [ Sortir, to iſſue, French. I: To terminate; 2 iſlve, With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed, I. Cranwt. 
J. 8. To have ſucceſs ; to terminate in the effect defied. 6, A SOT. v. 4. : To N 4 * ary JO 5 5 : 
FL fall out, [from /or?, a lot, French.) hate to ſee a brave ellow ſotted, 46.1, wort 
l Made four and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey ws love 1 
4} (x: 7 Nor do e — hrs herd with met tals i in the A drivelling hero, fit for a romance. 5 OY Fr. 
4: 1) The unde e of parents towards their children, makes eee c + 655 hug nt! 55 * en. 
27 . baſe, and ſort with any company). Bacon. : 1 . 
%, (3.0 A man yo t ſpeak to a ſon but as a father; whereas a 70 v. „ Io tipple to ſtupidity, 
1 friend may ſpeak as the? caſe requires, and-not as it ſorteth with $0'TTISH. adj. [from ot. 1 1. Dull;  tupid ; ſenſeleſs; 
2. 2 'the perſon. Baden. infatuate ; doltiſh, 2 Dull with Hh poets wr 3 3 
1 | They are happy. whoſe ace theirivorations. Þ (1.) 55 1 naught : doe | T3 0” 
7 TET Bacon. at{ence is /ofit/h, an impatience 5 , 
1. Among unequals, what ſociety. Slit tees: Become a 40 og that's mad. | Shak. Ant. and Cleep. 
if Can ſort, what harmony, or true delight , 8 - Upon the report of his approach, more than halt fell away and 
45 Which muſt be mutual, in Fate has Fre diſperſed; the refidue, being more deſperate or more fottzfh, did 
14 Giv'n and receiv d. e s Par. 200. abide in the 1 of whom any were ſlain. . | e 
ö f * Creator calling forth by 1 name 8 . in | 
{4 Az Gited beſt with preſent things. Allies ; Par. L. Tis a to offer 2 at things chat cannot be ve about. 
+ Por diffrent ſtiles with diff rent ſubjects range. 
1 | As ſeveral garbs with country, town f an — Pope. The inhabitants of Soldania in Aﬀeick are ſo ſortifh 25 groſs- 
Fi | (4) It forted not to any fight, but to a retreat. las * on How dn that they differ very little from brutes. * * Vill. 
14 Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raiſe bas per- ow ignorant are ſottz/h pretenders to aſtrology !. Swift, 
| ? ſons to be companions ; which many times forteth uo i inconveni- 5 9 LY. adv. from jo7ti/h. ] Stupidly ; 5 dy ; ſenſe 
4 (F.) The lips of their vines hav been brought into/Spain, Northumberland, ſortiſoly mad with over great fortune, pro- 
+ but they have not forted to the ſame purpoſe as in their native cured the King, by his ſetters-patent under the great ſeal, to 
+ country. © 4bbot's Deſcription f the World. appoint the lady Jane to ſucceed him in the inheritance of the 
T; It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto fleſh and a flower crown. ' Hayw. 
'h were put, and it ſorted not; for dry bladders will not blow, Atheiſm 1 is impudent in pretending to philoſophy, and ſoper- 
fy and new bladders further putrefastion. | on. ſtition /ſotti/hly ignorant in fancying that the knowledge of na- 
1 | (6.) And ſo far am I ld it did fo fort, ture tends to irreligion, Glanw. 
13 As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. , "Shateſd.. So ſottiſbiy to loſe the pureſt pleaſures and comforts of this 
ö Sols TAL. aj. A word formed by Locle, but not yet re- Oy on forego the ex a _ r t in another; 
14 ceived. " perately to run the of dwelling with everlaſting 
| As things are ranked under names, into ſorts or been only burnings, plainly diſcovers itſelf to be the molt pernicious folly | 
1 as they agree to certain abſtract ideas, the eſſence of each ſort and deplorable madneſs in the world. \ Bentley. 
+49 |  , comes tobe nothing but that idea which the ſorta/, if I may ſo S0 rrishn gs. 1. // [from fen.] 1. Dullneſs ; ſtupidi- 
199 | call it from ſort, as I do general from genuy, name ſtands for. ty 3 inſenſibility. 2. Drunken Rtupidicy® xy, 


| 7 1.) Sometimes phlegm putrifies into Kaufe, a . in- 
to an ignorance or neglect of all religion. ay. 


Few conſider What a degree of Letz one and 4 ig 
norance men may ſin themſelves into. South. 
The firſt part of the text, the folly and ene 7 of Atheiſm, 
will come home to their caſe ; — oy make ſuch a noiſy pre- 
tence to wit and ſagacity. © Bentley. 
(2.) No ſober temperate perſon can look wich any complacen - 
ey upon the drunkenneſs and Jottiſeweſs of” bes” "neighbour; South. 
SOUCE. 2. /. See Sous. 
4, Jouverain,! French; 0 > ire Span.) 
1. Supreme in power; having, no fuperiour. = off — 


149 4 
] Stell "th eee premely efficacio predo nant over diſeaſes. 

3 bie ery 25 pct 2 i er 16! 1.) As tea 55 Wege e to know that God ia bur ſu- 
To feffing in an eaſy chair. Oo en 1 a * ge fart 3* wt teſtifieth that we OT * our 
| Sor. 1. lror, Saxon; ; fot, French ; 2 Dutch. 8 e Davies. 5 we” 
blookhead ; a dull ignorant ſtupid fe ow za dok.. z. TY A races on l rl Shake . Tv. 

rate Rupified by drinking; +> en None of us who, now iby g . phos in .ot4%9 

(r. np Of the loyal ſervice of 15 rot, . * Bur held the E * Daene Your bed pou. h 
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Phat mortal bliſs ſhould lait for length of years, + 
29h Caſt us down headlong from our high eſtate. _ 


to this preſervative of no better report than a horſe drench. 


— Love-wounded Protheus, | 
My boſom, as a bel, 


Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be tharoughly heal'd, | 


And thus I ſearch it with a ow'reizn kiſs. - Shakeſþ. b a a : a 
CD | n 3 „% by publick authority had paſſed for concluding this marriage, 
— — 3 way of parade by. that we n MEN that theſe being religious bonds bet wixt God and their Due, 
oy Ike 8 g Gi bs did d e Bir: zcon. could not by any politick act of ſtate be diſſolyxed. Hayward. 
F 5 505 na th * 2 F oat CS LI So natural is the knowledge of the ſou/'s immortality, and of 
=_ 8 1 qd 10 4 00 ANG fag Ye p Hi * D ſome ubi for the future reception of it, that we find ſome tract 
A 5 1 her, wy 8540 ped oe gs 6 25 1508 one. qr other ah it in moſt 2 * ? 8 N ; | jan 
TH | z | , | | WP 2.) Eloquence the „bu, forg charms the ſenſe. Milton. 
3h 8 eee „ 5 common ſenſe. Pryden. The 9 — of our. ſouls only ther keokh to ſee, when our 58 
A. . . \ 1 ſi 4 | . AW, 
, Let my ſovereign turn away his face, wn . 3.) Thou almoſt mak'ft me waver in my faith, | 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakeſh. _ To held opinion with Pythagoras, | 
oy 2 N And e 2 F That ſouls of 8 infuſe , 1 K 
8 l mn, ſs t trunk R | eſp. Merch, of Ven. 
Oft our alliance other lands def d. es, ee ee feut. alen. 
__ 8 3 ady, from ſovereign.) .. Supremely ; in loin voices, all ye living ſouls 4 3 
the higheſt degree 5 ie That finging up to heav'n- gate aſcen | 
He was ſowere:ignly lovely in himſelf, Boyle. Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praiſe, Milto1. 


So'vsrxericnty. 2. J. ¶ Souverainets, French.] Suprema- 
cy; higheſt place; ſupreme power; higheſt degree of 


uſurped ſovereignty over our brethren, _ 
— Jove's own tree, | 
That bolds the woods in awful ſow'reignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground 


along the Indus. 


1 drain. | #035, 1 1 rt / « 
Pet could not ſuch mines, without great pains and charges, 


itt being impoſſible to make any addits or ſoughs to drain them, 
that no gins or machines could ſuffice to lay and keep them dry. 
Another vas found in ſinking a ſougb- pit. 
SOUGHT. The preterite and part. paſſ. of ſeek. 


X them that ſought me not. 


Dutch. ] 1. The immaterial and immortal ſpirit of man. 


2 
X * 


u gady chene, whoſemalice never bes 


| Dryden. 
Whether Eſau, then, were à vaſſal to Jacob, and Jacob his 

*  fowereign prince by birthright, I leave the reader to judge. Loc te. 
( 2.) A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a ſowereign preſervative 
of God's people from the venomous infection of hereſy. Hooker, 
Phe moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but empirick; and 


Shakeſp. Coriol. 


cers over them; to puniſh and pardon” malefactors; to have 
the ſole authority of making war and peace, are the true marks 


Nothing does fo gratify a haughty humour, as this piece of 
Gow. of the Ton. 


+ terminated by Sandrocottus; Seleucus recovered the ſowereignty \SOU'LDIER, | | F 
in ſome degree, but was forced to abandon to him the country Sou'LED. adj. [from ſonl.] Furniſhed with mind, 

; . ro. ; 

So uon. #. /. [from ſous, French,] A ſubterraneous 


if at all, be wrought; the delfs would be ſo flown with waters, 


Ray on the Creation. 
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- rit ; eſſende quinteſſence ; principal parti. 5. Interiour 
power. 
ties of the mind. 7. Human being. 
9. Spirit; fire ; grandeur of mind. 10. Intelligent be. 
ing in general. JJ ͤĩ ])“! eras 
11.) When death was overcome, he opened heaven as well to 
tacle to the ſouls of either. - | | coker. 
Perhaps, for want of food, the ſoul may pine; 
But that were ſtrange, ſince all things bad and good : 
Since all God's creatures, mortal and divine 
Since God himſelf is her eternal food. Davies. 
He remembered them of the promiſes, ſeals and oaths, which 


In ͤ common diſcourſe and writing, we leave out the words 
vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and make the word ſoul 


excellence. ſerve for all theſe principles. | Watts. 
die me pardon, | (4.) He has the very 1 of bounty. Sbateſp. 
That I, your vaſſal, have employed and pain Charity the ſoul of all the reſt. FIT . Milton. 
Four unknown ſovereignty. ' Shakeſp. (S.) There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in things evil, 
"UE, Happy were England, would this virtuous prince | Would men obſervingly difti] it out. _ Shakeſþ. 
Take on his grace the ſo&"reignty thereof. Shakeſþ. 66.) Three wenches where I ſtood, cry'd, | 
To give laws unto a people, to inſtitute magiſtrates and offi- Alas, good ſoul ! Shahkeſp. Jul. Caf. 


This is a poor mad ſoul ; and ſhe ſays vp and down the town 
that her eldeſt ſon is like you. Shakeſp. H. IV. 


of ſovereignty. 44 | Bates, The poor ſoul ſat ſinging by a ſycamore tree, 
A mighty hunter thence he ſhall be ſtib'd Sing all a green willow: ?: | 
Before the Lord as in deſpite of heav'n, F Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee. Shakeſp. 
Or from heay'n, claiming ſecond ſow” reignty. Milton. Keep the poor ſoul no longer in ſuſpenſe, 


Your change is ſuch as does not need defence. Dryden. 
Unenlarged fouls are diſguſted with the wonders of the microſ- 
cope, diſcovering animals which equal not a peppercorn. Watts. 
(7.) The moral is the caſe of every ſoul of us. L*Eftrange. 

It is a republick; there are in it a hundred bourgeois, and 


High as his topmaſt boughs to heaven aſcend, - about a thouſand ſouls. | Addiſous Italy. 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. Dryden. My ſtate of health none care to learn; 
I well foreſee, hene er thy ſuit 1 grant, | My lite is here no ſoul's concern. Sh Swift, 
That I my nnich-lov'd fow'reignty ſhall want, | (8.) Earth, air and ſeas, through empty ſpace would row], 
And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryden, Andheav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. Dryden. 
Let us above all things poſſeſs our fouls with awful appre- 19.) That he wants caution, he mult needs confeſs; 8 
henſions of the majeſty and ſowereiguty of God. Rogers. But not a ſou, to give our arms ſucceſs. Young. 
Alexander's Grecian colonies in the Indies were almoſt ex- (10.) Every ſoul in heav'n ſhall bend the knee, 


Milton. 
See SOLDIER. 


Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold, 8 
Woulcd'ſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely ſaul d, 
Shou'd give the prizes they had gain'd before. '  Dryaex. 


Slave, foutheſs villain, dog, O rarely baſe 1 Shakeſp. 
Sou'LsHomT. #./. | ſoul and ſbot.] Something paid for a 


ſouPs requiem among the Romaniſts. 
In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid, called 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


I am ſought of them that aſked not for me: "a0 1 5 of Soup. adj. rund, Saxon. 1. Healthy; hearty; not 
ä 1 . eto ; As. XV. 1. 
SouL. 2. J. Lrayel, Sax. /acl, Dan. ſual, Iſlandick; fiel, 


morbid ; not diſeaſed not hurt. 2. Right; not erro- 
neous; orthodox, 3. Stout; ſtrong; luſty. 4. 


ſleep. 


22 . 
* 266 4 * ay 


6. A familiar appellation expreſſing the quali. 
8. Active power. 


the believing Gentiles as Jews : heaven till then was no recep- 


 Sov'tLEess. a7 from foul.) Mean; low; ſpiritleſs, 
fecunia ſepulchralis & hmbolum anime, and in Saxon ſoul/bor, 


Valid; not failing. 5. Faſt ; hearty, It is applied to 
2. Intellectual principle, 3. Vital principle. 4. Spi- - flee} * 0 . 4 7 88 * pplied t 


* 


| n | e 8 0 96 A 
{ ' | ; wy f . * 1 ; wn > + +. _ : 4 a * 80 % ** | 
(1.) 1 am faln out with my more headier will, 


To take the indiſpos d and ſick „5 
For the ſound man. Shak. X. Lear. 
Hle hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his tongue is the clap- 
per; for what his heart thinks, his tongue ſpeaks. Shak. 
He hath received him ſafe and ou. Luke, xv. 27. 
2. Wanne | 
- Unhurt our minds, and underſtanding ſound, 
The king viſits all around,. 
Comforts the fick, congratulates the ſound ; 
Honours the princely chiefs. | 
| But Capys, and the reſt of ſounder mind, 
IT ̃ be fatal preſent to the flames deſign dz. 
Or to the deep. "es Sete ' Dryden. 
When a word, which originally 1 any particular ob- 
J 


| jeR, is attributed to ſeveral other objects, on account of ſome 


„ 


evident reference or relation to the original idea, this is pecu- . 


- hLarly called an analogical word; ſo a ſound or healthy pulſe, a 


bound digeſtion, ſound oops are all ſo called, with reference to 


a ſound and healthy conſtitution : but if you ſpeak of ſound 
doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, this is by way of reſemblance to 
health, and the words are metaphorical. * Watts's Log. 

(2.) Whom although to know be life, and joy to make men- 


tion of his name; yet our ſoundeft knowledge is to know that 


we know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him: and 
our ſafeſt eloquence concerning him is ſilence. Hooker. 
Let my heart be ſoumd in thy ſtatutes. P/al. cxix. 80. 
Sound, and yet not trivial, catechetick inſtitution. 
The rules are ſound and uſeful; and may ſerve your devotion, 
og 13 Vale. 
(3.) The men are very ſtrong and able of body: and there- 
fore either give found ſtrokes with their clubs where with they 
fight, or elſe ſhoot ſtrong ſhots with their bows. 
(4. ) They reſerved their titles, tenures, and ſigniories whole 
and ſound to themſelves. | 
(5:) New wak'd from ſoxndeft ſleep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb 1 found me laid 
In balmy ſweat. | | 
Sou D. adv. Soundly ; heartily; completely faſt, 
The meſſenger approaching to him ſpake, 
But his waſte words'teturn'd to him in. vam ; | 
So found he ſlept that nought might him awake. * Queen. 
SounD. . /. ſonde, French.) A ſhallow ſea, ſuch as 
may be ſounded. | 


The Sound of Denmark, where ſhips pay toll. Camden. 
— —— Wake, ' | 

Behold I come, ſent from the Stygian ſound, 

As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, „ 

T” ingender with the night, and blaſt the day. Ben. John, 


Him young Thooſa bore, the bright increaſe 

Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas, Pope. 
Sou ND. 2. /. [ onde, Fr.] A probe, an inſtrument uſed 
by chirurgeons to feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 
The patient being laid on a table, paſs the ſound till it meet 
with ſome reſiſtance. 
To SOUND. wv. a. | 
depth. 2. To try; to examine. 


(1. ) In this ſecret there is a gulf, which while we live we ſhall | 


never Lag i | Hooks. 
| ou are, Haſtings, much too ſhallow 7 bf 6 


To ſound the bottom of the after-times, Shak. Hen. IV. 
(2.) Has he never before ſounded you in this buſineſs ? - Shak. 


Invites theſe lords, and thoſe he meant to ſound, . Daniel. 
— — I was in jeſt, | . 
And by that offer meant to ſound your breaſt. Dryden. 
I've ſow/ded my Numidians, man by man, | 
And find 'em ripe for a revolt. . Addiſon's Cato, 


7 Sound w.#. To try with the ſounding-line, 
The ſhipmen deemed that they drew near to ſome country, 
and ſounded and found it near twenty fathoms. Acts, xxvli. 
Beyond this we have no more a poſitive diſtin notion of in- 
finite ſpace than a mariner has of the depth of the ſea, 
where having let down a large portion of his ang lun, 5 
; | ; cx. 


* 


reaches no bottom, ke; 
Sound. 2. / [/epia, Lat.] The euttle-filh, 


* 


Milton. 


Po 


Felton. 
Abbot. © 


Spenſer's Ireland, 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


|  Sharf's Surg. f 
1. To ſearch with a plummet; to try 
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audible ; a noiſe ; that which is perceived by the ear. 
2. Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to meaning,” 
__,  (1.) Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly © 
With horrid ſound, though having little ſenſe, © © & 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, * 
Have marred the face of goodly poeſj, 


And made a monſter of their fantaſy. 
Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights ; | 
I' charm the air to give a ſound, r 
While you perform your antick round. Shak, Macbeth, 


Daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of the water, and 
it maketh a ſound : ſo a long pole ſtruck upon gravel in the bot- 
tom of the water maketh a ſound. Bac. Nat, Hit, 

The warlike ſound of trumpets loud. | 
Whene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a filver ſound. Dryden. 
That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is called 
ſound ; though, till it affect the perceptive part, it be nothing 
but motion. * e U! 
(2.) He contented himſelf with doubtful and general terms, 


which might, make no ill ſound in men's ears. | Locke, 

Let us conſider this propoſition as to its meaning; for it is 

the ſenſe and not ſound that muſt be the principle, Locke, 
O laviſh land ! for ſound at ſuch expence? + 

But then, ſhe ſaves it in her bills for ſenſe. Young, 


To SOUND. v. 1. 1. To make a noiſe;..to emit a noiſe. 

2. To exhibit by ſound, or likeneſs of ſound. 3. To be 

conveyed in ſound. 25 | 
(1.) Trumpet once more to ſound at general doom, Milton. 
That which one blaſt through the whole houſe does bound, 


And firſt taught ſpeaking-trumpets how to ſound. Dryden. 
Thither the ſilver ſounding lyres | | 
Shall call the ſmiling loves and young * Pope. 
( 2.) Why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear . 
Things that do ſound ſo fair? - Shak, 


They being told there was ſmall hope of eaſe 
To be expected to their evils from hence, 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 9 
To any thing that ſounded liberty. Ben. Jobnſ. Cat. 
This relation ſounds rather like a chymical dream than a phi- 
loſophical truth. f Pill. Math. Mag. 
(.) From you ſaunded out the word of the Lord. 1 75. i. 8. 
To SOUND. v. 4. 1. To cauſe to make a noiſe; to play on, 
2. To betoken or direct by a ſound. 3. To celebrate by 
ſound. 925 . n 
(1.) And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many tritons, which their horns did ſound, Spenſer. 
— Michael bid found | 


Th' archangel trumpet. Milton. 
—Miſenus lay; none ſo renown'd 

The warrior trumpet in the field to ſoumd; 

With breathing braſs to kindle fierce alarms, 

And rouze to dare their fate in honourable arms. Dryden. 


8s.) Once Jove from Ida did both hoſts ſurvey, 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fraß; 
Here heav'n in vain that kind retreat ſhould ſound, 
The louder cannon had the thunder drown'd. Waller. 
463.) Sun, ſound hispraiſe,” Milton, 
So'UNDBOARD. 7. /; | found and board.) Board which 


propagates the ſound in organs. 


Try it without any ſoundboard along, onl harpwiſe at one 
# y foun ee * Nat. Hi. 


end of the ſtring. 4160 
ab As in an organ, from one blaſt of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the ſoundboard breathes. Milton. 
So'unpinG. adj. [from ound]  Sonorous ; having a mag- 
vificent ana ; ; OR 
- Obſolete words may then be revived, when more ſounding or 
more ſignificant than thoſe in practice. 5 Do des. 
So'unDLY. adv. [from found.] 1. Healthily; heartily. 
2. Luſtily; ſtoutly; ſtrongly. 3. Truly; rightly. 
4. Faſt; cloſely : it is uſed of ſleepi ng. 
(2.)— When Duncan is afleep, 2 


' Spenſer, 


: Milton, 


Locke, 
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ööÜ5Ü—E' ans 
Wuereto the rather ſhall this hard day's journey _ © | 
Soundly invite him; ; bal. Mach, 
OO rn bey did ply n 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the maſt 
With other halſers made me ſoundly faſt. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Who had fo often in your add | 


« 


4. — 


So many ways been ſoundly paid. Hudibras. 
—_ — Have no concern, 1 7 8 

Provided Punch, for there's the jet, 65 

Be ſoundly maul'd, and plague the reſe. Swift. 


Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, baniſhed, or 
converted; they all ſozndly feel the ſmart of the laſt Iriſh war. Sw, 
3.) The wileſt are always the readieſt to acknowledge, that 
foundly to judge of a law is the weightieſt thing which any man 
can take upon him. | Hooker, 


The doctrine of the church of England, expreſſed in the 
- thirty-nine articles, is. ſo ſoundly and orthodoxly ſettled, as 


cannot be queſtioned without extreme danger to our religion. 


(.) Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 1 1 1 
Where he ſlept ſoundly, void of evil thought. Fairy ueen. 
When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our perception of du- 

ration ceaſes with it, which every one experiments whilſt he 
ſleeps /oundly. 


| lidity. | | 
110 I would I had that corporal ere now, 
As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 15 
Firſt tried our ſoldierſhip. | | Shakeſp. 
(. 2.) In the end, very few excepted, all became ſubject to the 
| ſway of time: other odds there was none amongſt them, ſaving 
only that ſome fell ſooner away, and ſome later from the 7 owe 
neſs of belief, . | 

Leſly is miſled in his politicks ; but he hath given proof of 
5 in religion. Swift, 
s the health ,and ſtrength, or weakneſs of our bodies, is 

very much owing to their methods of treating us when we were 
oung ; ſo „ or folly of our minds are not leſs ow- 
ing to thoſe firſt tempers and ways of thinking, which we eager- 
ly received from the love, tenderneſs, authority, and conſtant 
converſation of our mothers. | Law, 
(3.) This preſuppoſed, it may ſtand then very well with 


| ſtrength and ſoundneſs of reaſon, even thus to anſwer, Hooker. 


: Soup. 2. /. | ſoupe, Fr.] Strong decoction of fleſh for 


the table. 5 | 

| Spongy morells in ſtrong ragouſts are found, 

And in the ſonp the ſlimy ſnail was drown'd. Gay's Trivia. 
Let the cook daub the back of the footman's new livery, or, 


 - when he is going 1 with a diſh of ſoup, let her follow him 
-fu 


ſoftly with a ladle-full. | | Swift, 
SOUR. adj. run, runs, Saxon; /ur, Welſh,] 1. Acid; 
auſtere ;. pungent on the palate with aſtringency, as vi- 
negar, or unripe fruit, 2. Harſh of temper; crabbed ; 
3 morofe ; ſevere. 3. Afflictive; painful. 4. 
N * ger wg 
1.) All four things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. 4 
Le ul is ſhure r4 4 22 5 FEAT 456 Hof. _ 
But let the bounds of licences be fix* . ü 
Not things of diſagreeing natures mird | 
Not ſweet with ſour, nor birds with ſerpents join'd. 
Both ways deceitful, is the wine of pow'r, | 
When new, tis heady, and when old, tis ſowr. Harte. 
| | He was a ſcholar, 


Dryden. 


| —ä —— N - 
| * and /our to them that loy'd him not. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 


A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, rather free than 
four and reſerved. Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 


Tiberius, otherwiſe a very ſour man, would punctually per- 


form this rite unto others, and expect the ſame. Brown. 
(3.) Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſities; MM 1 
For wiſe men ſay it is the wiſeſt courſe.  Shateſp, H. VI. 


; | (4.) He faid à ſour thing to Laura the other day. Tarler. 


Sullen and ſour, with diſcontented mein 


Jocaſta frown'd. P 
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Sov, n. e [ from the adjeftiye.} Acid ſubſtance. 
th 


4. To make di 


ferments to the ſouring of ours. 


Bacon. | 


Sou'npness. rn. . [from /ound.] 1. Health; heartineſs, 
2. Truth; rectitude ; incorrupt ſtate. 3, Strength ; ſo- 


Ea lord treaſurer often looked on me with a PUN els a 
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A and. Hu to temper with one ſweet, 


To make it ſeem more dear and dainty. ©. Spenſer. 


To Sour, wv. a. 1. To make acid. 2. To make harſh, 


or unkindly. 3. To make uneaſy ; to make leſs pleaſing. 
contented.» -. >. 
(1.) His angelick nature had none of that carnal leven which 
5 Decay of Piety. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man 1 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began; 
Till knowledge miſapply'd, miſunderſtood, 


- 
* 


And pride of empire, ſour' his balmy blood. Dryden. 
One paſſion, with a different turn, 1511 
Makes wit inflame or anger burn 
So the ſun's heat, with diff rent pow'rs, 
Ripens the grape, the liquor ſours. | Sawif?, 
( 2.) Tufts of graſs ſour land. Mortimer s Huſb. 
3.) — Hal, great kingg a 
To ſour your happineſs, I muſt report 3 
The queen is dead. ;  Shakeſp. mb. 


He brought envy, malice, and ambition into Paradiſe, which 


ſoured to him the ſweetneſs of the place. Dryden. 
| — Not my own diſgrace 
Hath ever made me ſour my patient cheek, | 
Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovereign's face. Shakeſp. 


Three crabbed mouths had ſour'd themſelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. Shakeſp. 
In me, as yet, ambition had no part, | N 
Pride had not /ſowr'd, nor wrath debas d my heart. Harte. 
To Sou x. v. 2. 1. To become acid. 2. To grow peeviſh 

or crabbed. | "4 . 

(1.) Aﬀes milk, when it /orrs in the ſtomach, and whey, 
turned four, will purge ſtrongly. Arbuthn. on Diet. 
( 2.) They keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hin- 
der the hatred of vice from ſouring into ſeverity. Addiſon. 
If I turn my eyes from them, or ſeem diſpleaſed, they ſour 
upon it, : Jectator. 
SOURCE. 2. /. { ſource, Fr.] 1. Spring; fountain; head. 
2. Original; firſt courſe. 3. Firſt producer. 
(1.) ——— Kings that rule 
Behind the hidden ſources of the Nile. Addiſ. Cato. 
(2.) This ſecond ſource of men, while yet but few, 

With ſome regard to what is juſt and right. 
Shall lead their lives. Milton's Par. Loft. 
This is the true ſource and original of this miſchief. South. 

| —. Ot himſelf is none; 1 

But tliat eternal Infinite, and One, | 

Who never did begin, who ne'er can end, 

On him all beings, as their ſource depend. 

43.) Famous Greece, | 

, That ſource of art and cultivating thought, LT 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither brought. Waller. 


Sou R DET. 7. /. [from ſourd, Fr.] The little pipe of a 
trumpet. | . | | 
So'URISH. adj. from ſour.] Somewhat ſour, . 
By diſtillation we obtain a ſouriſh ſpirit, which VIII diſſolve 
coral. 12 8 ” Boyle. 
So'URLY, adv. {from four,] 1, With acidity. 2. With 
© acrimony. 5 
(2.)— The ſtern Athenian prince I 
Then fourly ſmil'd. 05 Dryden's Ku. Tale. 


Dryden. 


* 


SO'URNESS. 2. /. [from ui. 1. Acidity ; auſtereneſs of 


taſte. 2. Aſperity; harſhneſs of temper. __ _ 

' (1,) Sourneſs conſiſteth in ſome groſſneſs of the body, and 
incorporation doth make the mixture of the body more equal, 
which induceth a milder taſte. 35 Bac. Nat. Hi. 

I' tl Spring, like youth, it yields an acid taſte; _- 
But Summer doth, Bo age, the ſourneſs walte, Denbam. 


For fruit the grafted pear-tree to diſpoſe, _ 
And tame to plumbs the ſaurneſs of the ſloes. Dryd. Virg. 
Of acid or ſour one has a notion from taſte, ſourneſs being 
one of thoſe ſimple ideas which one cannot deſcribe. Arbuthn. 

Has life no ſourneſs, drawn ſo near its end? Pose. 
(z.) Pelagius carped at the curious neatneſs of mens apparel 
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in thoſe da and, through the /ourneſs of his. diſpoſition, 
thereof. | Hooker, 


n Z 
Sous. #. . [| fol, French.) A ſmall denomination of mo- 

ney. J | AY 
Sous. #, /. oute, falt, Dutch.] 1. Pickle made of 
ſalt. 2. Any thing kept parboiled in falt-pickle. 
(2.) And he that can rear up a pig in his houſe, 


Hath cheaper his bacon, and fweeter his ſouſe. Tufſer. 
_  All-faints, do lay for pov and ſouſe, bs | 
or ſprats and ſpurlings for your houſe. Tuſſer. 


To Sousk. v. a, [from the noun.} 1. To parboil; or 

ſeep in pickle. 2. To throw into water. A ludicrous ſenſe. 
(2.) Oil, though it ſtink, they drop by drop impart; 

But ſauſe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. Pepe. 

(2.) They ſouſed me into the Thames with as little remorſe as 


they drown blind puppies. Shakeſp. 
Who thoſe were that run a way, 
And yet gave out th' had won the day; 
Although the rabble ſous'd them for't, 
O'er head and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 


They Huſed me over head and ears in water when a boy, ſo 


that Tam now one of the moſt caſe-hardened of the Iron-ſides. 


| Addiſon's Guardian. 


To Sous E. v. u. [Of this word I know not the original; 
it muſt come from /ous, or deſſout, down, Fr.] Fo fall 
as a bird on its prey; | Tg: 

Thus on ſome (ver ſwan, or tim'rous hare, 
]Jove's bird comes ſonſing down from upper air; 
Her crooked talons truſs the fearful prey, 


| Then out of fight ſhe ſoars. . Dryd. An. 
Jove's bird will ſou⁰ſe upon the tim'rous hare, 
And tender kids with his ſharp talons tear. Dryd. jun. 


To Sous k. v. a. To ſtrike with ſudden violence, as a 
bird ſtrikes his prey. IH 
— The gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o'er his airy tow'rs, 
To ſcuſe annoyance that comes near his neſt. - Shakeſp. 
Sous E. adv. With ſudden violence. A low word, 
Such make a private ſtudy of the ſtreet, 
And looking full at ev'ry man they meet, 
Run ſouſe againſt his chaps, who ſtands ainaz'd, - 
To find they did not fee, but only gaz d. Young. 
So/UTERRAIN. . | fouterrain, Fr.] A grotto or cavern 
in the ground. Not Engli n. | 
Defences againſt extremities of heat, as ſhade, grottoes, or 
© ſouterrains, are neceſſary preſervatives of health. Arbuthnot. 


SOUTH. 3. / [pu$, Saxon; /zyd, Dutch; ſud, Fr.] 1. 
The part where the ſun is to us at noon : oppoled to 
North. 2. The ſouthern regions of the globe. 3. The 

| ; v ind that blows from the South. . 
| | (z.) Eaſt and Weſt have no certain points of heaven, but 
North and $9uth are fixed; and ſeldom the far ſouthern people 
28 have invaded the northern, but contrariwiſe. Bacon. 


(2.) Phe queen of the South, Bible. 
— From the North to call | 
Decrepit Winter, from the South to bring ; 
| Milton. 


Solſtitial Summer's heat. e | 
(..) All the contagion of the, South light on you, 
You ſhames of Rome, youll - 


SouTH. adj; from the noun.] 
One inch of delay more is a ſouth ſea, 
How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth the earth by 
the ſouth wind, | 15 205 65 Job, XXXVII. 17. 


Southern; meridional, | 


— 1 


Fo. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus, | 


Shakeſp. 
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Wide th are the ſour wine role, and with black wi 
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the 


o 
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When next the ſouthing ſun — the day. 
So'uTninG. 2. / Tendeney to the South. 
Not far from hence, if I obſery'd aright 
The fouthing of the ſtars and polar light, W LES 
Sicilia lies. 3 85 eee. 
UTHEA'ST. 1. J. [ South and Eaft.] The point between 
the Eaſt and South; the point of Winter ſunriſe. 
The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt the South 
or Southeaft ſan, doth haſten their ripening, 4; 8 
The three ſeas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the Southeaſt, 
the Ionian towards the South, and the Adriatick on the North. 
eaſt ſide, were commanded by three different nations. Arbutbn. 
So'UTHERLY. adj, [from South,] 1. Belonging to any of 
| the points denominated from the South; not abſolutely 
ſouthern. 2. Lying towards the South. 3. Coming 
from about the South. VV 
(2.) Unto ſuch as live under the Pole that is only north which 
is above them, that is only ſoutherly which is below them, Brown, 
Two other country bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, 
weſterly and ſoutherly parts of England. ; Graunt. 
(3.) Iam but mad north, northweſt : when the wind is ſoutherly 
1 know a hawk from a handlaw. Shall. Hamlet. 
So'UTHERN. adj. ru denne, Saxon; from South.) 1. 
Belonging to the South; meridional. 2. Lying towards 
the South 3. Coming from the South, by 
(1:) Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern ſphere, 
And rots with endleſs rain th' unwholſome year. 
(2.) Why mourn I not for thee, | 
And with the ſouthern clouds contend in tears? Shak. H. VI. 
(3.) Men's bodies are heavier when ſouthern winds blow than 
when northern. | Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
So'UTHERNWooD.' #./. ſrudennyudu, Saxon; abrotanum, 
Lat.] This plant agrees in molt parts with the worm 
wood, from which it is not eaſy to ſeparate it. Miller. 
So'U THMOST. adj, [from Southb.] Furtheſt toward the 
South. ''; ©: Re | : 
Next Chemos, th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons, 
From Aroar to Nebo, and*the wild | 
Of ſouthmoſt Abarim. (AS 
THSAY. 1. J. [Properly ſoozhbſay.] Prediction. 
All thoſe were idle thoughts and fantaſies, 
Devices, dreams, opinions unſound, . _ | 
Shews, viſions, ſouthſays, and prophecies, .  _ 
And all that feigned is, as leaſings, tales, and lies. Fa. Qu. 
ToSoUTHSAY. v. #. [See SooTHSAY.] To predict, 
Young men, hovering between hope and fear, might eaſily 
be carried into the * of ſouthſaying by names. Camd. 
So'UTHSAYER. . /; | Properly ſooth/ayer. See Soor n- 
SAYER,] A predicter. | | 5 
Sou HARD. z. . The ſouthern regions. 5 
Countries are more fruitful to the ſouthævard than in the 
northern parts. -  Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
So'UTHWARD, add. from South.] Towards the South. 
A priſoner in a room twenty foot ſquare, is at liberty to walk. 


So 


Dryden. 


Milton. 
Solo | 


twenty foot ſouthward, but not northward. _ Locke, 
| Every life, from the dreary months, obs of 
Flies conſcious ſouthward: ' *  Thomf. Winter. 


SouTuws'sT. 1. / [South and Weſt. ] Point between the 
South and Weſt ; Winter ſun-ſet.  _ FI TOES 
Phenice is an hayen of Crete, and lieth toward the Soutbaveft. , 


As, xxvii. 11. 


The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt the South, 
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or Southeaſt ſun, doth haſten their coming on and ripening 3 
and the Southeaſt is found to be better than the Southweſt, tho 
- the Southweſt be the hotter coaſt. Bac. Nat. Hift. 


SO'UPENANCE. n. , [French] Remembrance; me- 


mory. A French word which with many more is now 

_ happily diſuſed. 9 e 

| If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, + 

Life will 1 grant thee for thy valiance,. _ % 
id all thy wrongs will wipe out of my ſouvenance, Stenſ. 
Gave wond'rous great countenance to the knight, 

That of his way he had no ſauwenance, | | 

Nor care of yow'd revenge. e. 

Sow. 1. ,. [ rugn, Saxqn ; beg, ſeuaue, Dutch,] 1. A fe- 
male pig; the female of a boar. 8 

might come /owen, /aven, ſwine, ppina, Saxon. 3. An 
oblong maſs of lead. Ain/w. 4. [ Millepeda, Lat.] An 
inſet; a millepede. Ainfworth. 


(1.) Boars have great fangs, fows much leſs. Bac. Nat. H. 


A ſow beneath an oak ſhall lie along, 

And white herfelf, and white her thirty young. 

For which they ſcorn and hate them worſe 
Than dogs and cats do ſow gelders. 8 8 

The ſow gelder's horn has ſomething muſical in it, but this 

is ſeldom heard. Aadiſon, Spect. 
2.) And was't thou fain 

To hovel thee with ſavine, and rogues forlorn, 

In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? Shakeſþ. K. Lear. 
So] BR EAD. 2. . {cyclamen, Lat.] A plant, 

To SOW. 9. 1. [ /aian, Gothick; rapan, Saxon ; /azyen, 
Dutch,] To ſcatter ſeed in order to a harveſt. 

The one belongeth unto them that ſeek, the other unto them 
that have found happineſs : they that pray do but yet ſow, they 
that give thanks declare they have reaped. _ Hooker, 

. They that ſoxw in tears, ſhall reap in joy. Pf. cxxvi. 5. 
He that ſoweth to his fleſh, ſhall reap corruption; but he 
that ſowweth to the ſpirit, ſhall reap life everlaſting. Gal. vi. 8. 

Sow to yourſelves in righteouſneſs, and reap in mercy. Hof, 
To Sow. Y. 4. part, paſſ. ſown. 1. To ſcatter in the 

| amy in order to growth; to propagate by ſeed, 2. To 


Dryden. 


pread ; to propagate. 3. To impregnate or ſtock with 


ſeed. 4. To beſprinkle. 
fits) Like was not to be found, | 
Save in that ſoil where all good things did grow, 
And freely ſprung out of the fruitful-ground 
As incorrupted nature did them jaw. 
From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal /oww'd. 
I ſow my law in you, and it ſhall bring fruit in you. 
| 2 E/ar. 
Many plants which' grow in the hotter countries, being ſet in 
the colder, will, being /own of ſegds late in the Spring, come 
up and abide moſt part of the Summer. Bacon. 
ͤ—ĩ;᷑è:⁊ 1t When to turn | 
The fruitful foil, and when to ſoau the corn, | 
I fing, Mecanas. _  Dryden'sGeorg. 
The proud mother views her precious brood, 
And happier branches, which ſhe never ſow'd. 
(2.) Frowardneſs is in his heart: he deviſeth miſchief conti- 
nually, he ſowweth diſcord. | Prov. vi. 14. 
o ſo a jangling noiſe of words unknown. 
Since then they ſtand ſecur d by being join'd ; 
It were worthy a king's head, to fozv diviſion, 
And ſeeds of jealouly, to looſe thoſe bonds. 
Born to afflict my Marcia's family, 


And ſoau diſſention in the hearts of brothers. Addiſon's Cato. | 


(3.) He GREY the reign of thy ſeed, that thou ſhalt /oav 
the ground withal. _ | 
The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capable of great 
improvement: and it is the worſt huſbandry in the world to ſozv 
it with trifles or impertinencies. Hale s Orig. of Mank. 


(4.) He ſow'd with ſtars the heay'n thick as a field. Milton. 


| Morn new fow'd the earth with orient pearl. Milton. 

To Sow. v. a. For ſew. To join by needle work. 885 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together ſow'd, 
And girded on, may cover round. W 


% 


2. Perhaps from /ow 


Hudibras. 


F airy Queen. 
Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 
Milton. 


-, + Rowe, 8 


J. XXX. 23. 


Milton. 


CP 
2 Sowcs; v. a. To throw into the water. See 80ous x. 
He ſoauced me up to the middle in the pond.” © IL. Eſtrange. 
So'wer. A. / {from ſow.) 1. He that ſprinkles the ſeed. 
2. A ſcatterer. 3. A breeder; a promoter. 


(1.) A fower went forth to ſow. © > Mat. xiii. 3. 
It is thrown round, as grain by a ſkilful fower. Derbam. 


© (2.) Terming Paul and his doctrine a ſoxwer of words, a very 


babler or trifler. Hakewill on Providence. 
3.) They are /owvers of ſuits, which make the court (well, 
and the country pine. Bacon. 


So'wins. 2. / Flummery, made of "oatmeal ſomewhat 


eine,, 


produce good yeaſt. | rtumer's Huſbandry. 
See where Norah with the ſowins comes. Swift, 
To So.] I. v. a. [from /ow, as hogs are pulled by dogs, 
_ Skinner; from ſole, a trap, a rein, Kennet.) To pull by 
the ears. | — 
He'll go and ſoul the porter of Rome - gates by th ears. Shak. 
SOWN. 
Swift for ſeed. | 
A goodly country, naturally beautified with roſes, ſown with 


Heylyn.. 


e. : 

An hundred and fifty of theix beds, ſown together, made up 
the breadth and length. ATA Gulliver. 
So WTHISsT LRH. n, /. | ſonchius, Lat.] A weed. 
Sowwthiftles though coneys eat, yet ſheep and cattle. will not 
touch ; the milk of which rubbed on warts weareth them away, 
which ſheweth it is corroſive. | Bacon. 

SPAAD. 3. J. ¶ fella terre, Lat.] A kind of mineral. 
Engliſh talc, of which the coarſer ſort is called plaiſter; the 
finer, aad, earth-flax, or ſalamander's hair. Woodward: 
SPACE, 2. /, | ſpatium, Lat.] 1. Room; local extenſion. 
2. Any quantity of place, 3. Quantity of time, 4. A 
ſmall time; a while. | | 


(1.) Space is the relation of diſtance between any two bodies | 


or points. | Locke. 
| Oh, undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's wit! Shaveſ}. 
This which yields or fills all ſpace. Milton. 


Pure ſpace is capable neither of reſiſtance nor motion. Locke, 


imagine. 

or ſlowneſs may fill be conceived. - 

 __ (z.) I would not be the villain that thou think'ſ 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, © 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


There was but two ways to eſcape ; the one throuzh the 


woods about ten miles ſpace to Walpo. Knolles. 
In ſuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and hard, 


it is not poſſible they ſhould be ſo adjuſted in their fall, but that 


they would lie hollow, and many unfilled faces woutd be inter- 


cepted amongſt them. Burnet.. 
_ - Meaſuring firſt wih careful eyes ta 
The ſpace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries. Dryden. 


(3.) There is a competent time allowed every man, and as it 
is certain death is the. concluſion of it, "tis poſſible ſome face 
before death. | e Hammond. 

» Nine times the {pace that meaſures day and night. 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew _ 
Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, 
Confounded, though immortal. - | 
In a lever the motion can be continued only for ſo ſhort a 
Jpace, as may be anſwerable to that little diſtance betwixt the 

ulciment and the weight. Wilkins's Math. Mas. 
God may defer his judgments for a. time, and give a people 


a longer ſpace of repentance : he may ſtay till the iniquities of - 


a nation be full but ſooner or later they have reaſon to expect 
his vengeance, | e e OE ADY 
The lives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable 
degree of elegance or exactneſs, within a ſhort 
(A.). Sith for me ye fight, to me this 
Both yield, to ſtay your deadly ſtrife a Back 


* 
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Theſe ſowrns, that is, flummery bong blended together, 
ka - 


he participle of /ow. It is uſed barbarouſly by 


Space and motion can never be actually infinite: they have a 
power only and a capacity of being increaſed without end; fo 
that no ſpace can be aſſigned ſo vaſt, but ſtill a larger may be 

; no motion ſo ſwift er languid, but a greater velocity 
Bentley. 
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——— — Compaſſion quell Cd 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears F 
ace, till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd exceſs. Milton. 


.. SPA'CIOUS. 2%. [ ſpacieux, Fr. ſpatioſus, Latin.] Wide; 


extenſive; roomy; not narrow. a | 
The former buildings, which were but mean, contented them 
not: /þactous and ample churches they erected throughout every 


oity. | Hooker, 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpactows plenty ; * 1 
And yet ſeem cold. Fe Dy Shakeſþ. 
Mlierab with ſpacious beauty fills the ſight, 
But too much awe chaſtis'd the bold delight. | Conoley. 


Like an Engliſh gen'ral will I die, 
And all the ocean make my ſpacious grave: 
Women and cowards on the land may lie: $ 
The ſea's a tomb that's proper for the brave. Dryden. 
Sya'CioUusLY, adv, [from „ Extenſively. 


\ Spa'ctousNess. 1. J [from /pacious.] Roomineſs; wide 


extenſion. * | h 
SPpa/pprLe. u. / [Diminutive of ade.) A little ſpade. 
. Others deſtroy moles with a ſaddle, waiting in the mornings 
and evenings for them. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SPADE. 2. [rpad, Saxon; /pade, Iſlandick and Dutch.] 
1. The inſtrument of digging. 2. A deer three years 
old. Ainſorthb. 3. A ſuit of cards. 

(.) Take the air of the earth new turned up, by digging 
with the ſzade, or ſtanding by him that diggeth. Bacon. 
Many learned men affirm, that ſome iſthmes have been eat 
through by the ſea, and others cut by the ſpade. Brown, 

His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, 

Where if he did not nimbly ply the page, 

His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 


His knotty cudgel on his tougher back, Dryden. 
Here nature never diff'rence made a : 
+ Between the ſceptre and the ſpade. Swift. 


Spa'bEBONE, 2 . [named from the form.] The ſhoulder- 

blade. N 
- By th' ſhoulder of a ram from off the right fide par'd, 
Which uſually they boil, the ſhpade- bone being bar d. 
| : Th Drayton. 
SPpa'DICEOUS. adj, [ padiceus, Latin.] 


Of thoſe five Scaliger beheld, though one was ſpadiceous, or 


of a light red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not any 
of this complexion among them. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Seap1r'LLE. 2. . [ /padille, or eſpadille, Fr.] The ace of 
ſpades at ombre, | ; 


SPacr'RICK. adj. [ ſpagyricus, Latin.) A word coined 


by Paracelſut trom ſpaber, a ſearcher, Teutonick.] Chy- 


SpPAGYRIST. 2 %. A chymiſt, 


This change is ſo unexampled, that though among the more 
curious ſpagyrifts it be very well known, yet many naturaliſts 


cannot eaſily believe it. . N Boyle. 
Sax E. The old preterite of hat. 


So ſpake the archangel Michael, then paus'd. Milton, 
SPaLL. 2. /. Leſpaule, Fr.] Shoulder, Out of uſe. 
Their mighty ſtrokes their haberions diſmay d, ih 
And naked made each others manly ſpalles. Fairfax. 


SPALT, or Spelr. n. J. A white, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, fre- 
quently uſed to promote the fuſion of metals. 


SPAN. 2. /, [rpan, pponne, Saxon; /panna, Ital. pan, 
Dutch. Perhaps originally the expanſion of the hand.] 
1. The ſpace from the end of the thumb to the end of the 


little finger extended; nine inches. 2. Any ſhort du- 


ration. | 
(I.) A foot, the length of it, is a fixth part of the fathom 
a ſpan, one eighth; a palm, or hand's breadth ; one twenty- 
fourth; a thumb's breadth, or inch, one ſeyenty-ſecond ; and a 
fore - fingers breadth one ninety- ſixth. Holder on Time. 
| — Will you with counters ſum ' 71 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite ? : 
And buckle in a waſte moſt fathomleſs, 
With /pans and inches ſo diminutive 
As fears and reaſons ? 
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Runs his erring pilgrimage, _ . 
That the ſtretching of a fan, 


: K 


Buckles in his ſum of agg. P Shake 
When I removed the one, although but at the diſtance oP . 
ſpan, the other would ſtand like Hercules's pillar, 
| (2.) Vou have ſcarce time 8 | 
5 3 eee 9595p leiſure a brief P‚Pan, 
o keep your earthly audit. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The virgin's part, the mother and the err wg 


so well the acted in this pax of life. 1 
Then conſcience, unreſtrain'd by fears, began aller. 
To ſtretch her limits, and extend the ſpan. l Dry PE 
Life's but a pan, I'll ev'ry inch enjoy. 33 


To SPAN. 9.4. 1. To meaſure by the hand extended. 2. 
To mkaſu fe. 3 | 
(1.) Oft on the well-known ſpot I fix my eyes, 3 
And ſ½ an the diſtance that between us lies. Ficie.. 
(z.) My ſurveyor is falſe; the o'er great cardinal 
Hath ſhew'd him gold; my life is haun d already. Sbalieſp. 
This ſoul doth an the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre; ; 
Where in each room of the well- furniſh'd tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. | Herbert, 
Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meafur'd ſong 
Firft taught our Engliſh muſick how to tar 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas ears, counting ſhort and long. 
SPAN. The preterite of in. See SpiN. 
Together furiouſly they ran, 
That to the ground came horſe and man; 
The blood out of their helmets ſpan, 
So ſharp were their encounters. 
Spa'NcoUNTER. 2. (from ſpan, counter, and farthing ] 
 Spa'NFARTHING. I A play at which money is thrown 
within a ſpan or mark. | | 


Milton, 


Tell the king, that for his father's lake, Henry V. in whoſe 


time boys went to ſpancounter for French crowns, I am content 


be ſhall reign, | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


— Boys ſhall not play 

At e enge or blowpoint, but ſhall pay 
Toll to ſome courtier, | „ 
His chief ſolace is to ſteal down, and play at ſpanfarthing 
with the page. | N Swift, 
To SPANE. p. a. To wean a child. | 
SANO. 2. J. | /pange, Dutch.] This word ſeems to have 
ſignified a cluſter of ſhining bodies. 
The colours that ſhew beſt by candlelight are white, carna- 
tion, and a kind of ſea- water green; and ouches or pan, as 
they are of no great coſt, ſo they are of moſt glory. Bacon. 
SPA'NGLE, #. J | /pange, German, a buckle, a locket : 
whence ober /pangen, ear-rings. ] 
of ſhining meral. 2. Any thing ſparkling and ſhining. 


(2) As hoary froſt with ſpargles doth attire 
The moſly branches of an oak half dead. Fairy Queer, 
Thus in a ſtarry night fond children cry 
For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky. Waller. 


The twinkling angles, the ornaments of the upper world, 


loſe their beauty and magnificence ; vulgar ſpectators ſee them 


but as a confuſed huddle of petty illuminants. Glanville, 
That now the dew with /pangles deck'd the ground, 
A. ſweeter ſpot of earth was never found, - den, 
To SPA'NGLE. v. a. from the noun.] To beſprinkle with 
ſpangles or ſhining bodies. „5 . 


They never meet in grove or 1 oh 7 

By fountain clear, or ſpangled faarlight ſheen, Sbaleſp. 

What ſtars do ſpangle heaven with ſuch beauty, 

As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face. Sbaleſp. 
Unpin that angled breaſtplate which you wear, 

That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. Donne. 
.- —— Four faces ek 
Had, like a double Janus; all their ſhape 5 

Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 

Of Argus. „ EP 

| — Then appear'd 


Sranghing the hemiſphere, then firſt adorn'd_ 
With the bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe, 


Drayton's Mmphid. 


Donne. 


1. A ſmall plate or boſs. 


Milton's Par. 121. 
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Une cuts out a filk mantle from the ies, N 
Where the moſt ſprightly oy F 5 
This he with ſtarry yapours ſpangles all. 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, riſe, and fall. _ Cowley. 
The ſpacious firmament on hig 
Wich all the blue etherial K, * 
And ſpang''d heay'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. Addiſon, Spectator. 
| Spa'nIEL. x. [ hiſpaniolus, Lat, e/pagneul, Fr.] 1. A 


5 


7 


dog uſed for ſports in the field, remarkable for ſagacity -. „„ een, . t 


and obedience. 2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow; a 
- courtier, a dedicator ; a penſioner; a dependant; a place- 
man, 2% | 


newly met with an excellent ſpaniel belonging to his dead com- 
panion. he LP | Stanęy. 


There are arts to reclaim the wildeſt men, as there are to 
make ſpamels fetch and carry: chide em often, and feed em 


ſeldom. | | Dryaen's Spaniſh Fryar. 
(2.) ——— I mean ſweet words, 1 4 
Low crooked curteſies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning, Shakeſp. 
I am your ſpamel; and, Demetrius, g 
The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shakeſp. 


To SPA NIEL. v. u. [from the noun.) To fawn; to play 
the ſpaniel, | E 

Spy a/nis# Broom. u. , [genifta juncea, Latin.] A plant fo 
called, as being a native of Spain. | Miller. 


Spa'nish Fly. n Fl [ cantharis, Latin.] A venomous fly that 


ſhines like gold, and breeds in the tops of aſhes, olives, 


&c. It is uſed to raiſe bliſters, 


Sra'ntsn Nut. n. /. { fiſprinchium, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


SPANK ER. 27. / A ſmall coin. | 
Your cure too cofts you but a /panker. Denbam. 
SralNN ER. 3. The lock of a fuſee or carabine. Bailey. 
My prince's court is now full of nothing but buff- coats, 
nners, and muſket- reſts. Hobel. 
SPAR. n. /. 
ing of cryſtal incorporated ſometimes with lac lunæ, and 
ſometimes with other mineral, ſtony, earthy, or metallick 


7 


matter. Wordward. 2. [Sparre, Dutch. } A ſmall beam 3 


the bar of a gate. i . 

(.) Some ſtones, as ſpar of lead, diſſolved in proper men- 

ftruums, become ſalts. ga! Newton's Opticks. 
To SPAR, b. n. To fight with preluſive ſtrokes, 


To SPAR. v. a. [rpannan, Saxon; /perren, German.] To 
ſhut ; to cloſe ; to bar, 5 
And if he chance come when I am abroad, 

Sparre the yate faſt for fear of fraud; 
Ne for all his worſt, nor for his beſt, 
Open the door at his requeſt. . 

Six gates i' th” city with maſly ſtaples, 
And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 


Spar up the ſons of Troy. | | : Shakeſp. | 
Yet for ſhe yode thereat half agaſt, 55 
And Kiddie the door /parred after her faſt. Spenſer. 


SPA'r. ABLE. 2. . [rpapnan, Saxon, to faſten. J Small 


nails. | | | 
SPA'RADRAP. z. / [In pharmacy.) A cerecloth. 


With application of the common ſparadrap for iſſues, this 


ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To SPARE. v. a. ſ[rpanan, Saxon; /paeren, Dutch; 72 
pargne, Fr.] | 
conſume. 2, To have unemployed ; to ſave from an 


particular uſe. 3. To do without; to loſe willingly.” 
4. To omit ; to forbear. 5. To uſe tenderly ; to for- 


bear; to treat with pity; not to afflict; not to deſtroy ; 


to uſe with mercy. 6. To grant; to allow ; to indulge. 


7. To forbear to inflit or impoſe. _ 
(1.) Thou thy father's thunder didſt not ſpare. + Milton. 

(2.) All the time he could are from the neceſſary cares of his 
weighty charge he beſtowed on prayer, and ſerving of God: he 

_ oftentimes ſpent the night alone in church praymg, his head- 
piece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him.  — - Knolles, 


/ 


1 * 


(1.) Divers days I followed his ſteps till I found him, having 


1. Marcaſite.— Spar is a mixed body, conſiſt- 


Spenſer's Paftorals, © 


1. To uſe frugally; not to waſte; not to 
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Only the fooliſh virgins entertained this fooliſh conceit, that 
there might be an overplus of grace ſufficient to ſupply. their 


want; but the wiſe knew not of any that they had to /pare, but 


" ſuppoſed all that they had little enough, © %%. 
"Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and every one 
who can ſpare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſubſcriber, _ Swift. 


(3-) T could have better par d a better man. Shak, H. IV. 
For his mind, I do not care, . 


— 


That's a toy that I could are; 


His clothes rich, and band fit neat. Ben. Johnſon _ 
| Senſe of pleaſure we may wel! 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine; . 
But pain is perfect miſery. Milton. 
| Now ſhe might ſpare the ocean, and oppoſe | 
© Your conduct to the fierceſt of her foes. Waller: 


The fair bleſſing we vouchſafe to ſend; ; . 
Nor can we ſpare you long, tho' often we may lend. Dryd. 


(4.) We might have , ard our coming. Milton. 
Be pleas d your politicks to /pare; $a | 
Im old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryden. 


(5:). Spare us, good Lord. | Common Prayer. 
Who will ſet the diſcipline of wiſdom over mine. heart, that 
they ſpare me not for my er Ecclus. xxiii. 2. 

Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel! | 

Which ſpares the body's ſheath, but melts the Reel. - 


| Cleaveland. 
dim ſadneſs did not are "i 
_ Celeſtial viſages. {60h 
Leſs pleaſure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in reſtoring ſuch as are undone : 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But man alone can whom he conquers Hare. 
(.) Set me in the remoteſt place, 
That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; 
Where angry Jove did never ſtare | 
One breath of kind and temperate air. Rofcommaon. 
(7.) Spare my remembrance ; twas a guilty day; 
And (till the bluſh hangs here. 
O /pare this great, this good, this aged king, 
And ſpare your foul the crime  Drydenr's Sp. Fryar.. 
| Spare my ſight the pain | | 
Of ſeeing what a world of tears it coſts you. 


Milton. 


8 5 Waller, 


Dryden. 


To SPARE. v. 2. 1. To live frugally ; to be parcimonious; 
to be not liberal. 


2. To forbear ; to be ſcrupulous. 3. 
To uſe mercy ; to forgive; to be tender. 
(1:) H' has wherewithal : in him | 

Sparing would ſhow a worſe fin than ill doftrine. Sbaleſp. 
Thoſe wants, which they rather feared than felt, would well. 
enough be overcome by ſparing and patience, Knolles.. 


ſors were very numerous. 
Our labours late and early every morning, 
Midſt Winter froſts, then clad and fed with /paring, 
KRiſe to our toils. | 
God has not been ſo ' ſparing to men. to make them barely 


two-legged creatures, and lett it to Ariftotle to make them. 
rational, 574871006 | Locke... 


When they diſcover the paſſionate defire of fame in the ambi- 
tious man, they become / aring and ſaving in their commenda- 


tions; they envy him the ſatisfaction of an applauſe. Addiſon. . 


Now a reſeryoir to keep and ſpare, 


The next a fountain ſpouting tough his heir. Poe. 
No ſtatute in. his favour ſays _ 9 . 
How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days; 3 
Who at ſometimes ſpend, at others f 
Divided between careleſſneſs and care. Pope. 


(2.) His ſoldiers ſpared not to fay that they ſhould be un- 


o pluck and eat my fill L fpar'd not. 


5 „ with, if they were defrauded of the ſpoil. Knees. . 


Milton. 


3.) Their king, out of a princely Feeling, was ſparing and 


compaſſionate towards his ſubjects. Bacon. 


SPARE. adj. 1. Scanty; not abundant „ pareimoniouss 
> 2. Superfluous z unwanted. 3. Lean; wanting 1 


J macilent. 


» 


% * 


32 


L'Hrange. 5 


Dryden”s All for Lowe. 


In theſe relations, although he be more ſparing, his predeceſ- 
| | Brown's Fulg. Err. 


Otwway. . 
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e J He was ſure, but diſcreet pf ſpeech, beet conetiving 
than delivering; equally ſtout and Kind. bs 4. * 


Es: 3 8 Careau's Survey Or. 
MMen ought to beware, that they uſe not exerciſe and a pare 
diet both, 4 Fe Bachm, Nat. Hill. 
IJu'0oin with thee calm peace and quie : 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 


The maſters of the world were bred up with ſpare diet; and 
the young gentlemen of Rome felt no want of ffrength, becauſe 
they ate but once a day. _ | a 

̃. 2.) If that no „are cloths he had to give, 

His own coat he would cut, and it diſtribute glad. Spenſer. 

As any of our fick-waxed well, he might be remored ; for 
which purpoſe there were ſet forth ten ſpare chambers. Bacon, 

Learning ſeems more adapted to the female world than to the 

male, berauſe they have more ſpare time upon their hands, and 
lead a more ſedentary life. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Ins my ſpare hours you've had your part; . 

Ev'n now my ſervile hand your ſovereign will obeys. Norris. 
 (3-) O give me your ſpare men, and ſpare me the great ones. 

| 5 | Shakeſþ. 
If my name were liable to fear, $3 
I do not know the man I ſhould avoid Ko 
So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and ſpare, - 
His arms clung to his ribs. Milton Par. Loft. 
SPARE. . . [from the verb.] Parcimony ; frugal ule; 
huſbandry. Not in uſe. + EY 
— Since uncheck't, they may, _ 
They therefore will make ſtill his goods their prey, 


Without e or end. Chapmay. 
Our victuals failed us, though we had made good ſpare of 
them. 23 Bacon. 


SPA'RER, 2. /. [from are.] One who avoids expenſe, 
ny nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater ſparer than a 
ſaver ; for though he had ſuch means to accumulate, yet his 
forts, garriſons, and his feaſtings, wherein he was only ſumptu- 
ous, could not but ſoak his Exchequer. © © Wotton. 
SPA'RERIB. 2. J. | pare and rib.] Some part cut off from 
the rib : as, a /parerib of pork. | | 
SPARGEFA'CTION. ». . | ſpargo, Latin: } The act of 
n, 55-7 . 
SPA'RING. adj. [from are.]. 1. Scarce ; little. 2. Scanty ; 
not, plentiful. 3 Parcimonious ; not liberal. 
(1.) Of this there is with you ſtaring memory or none; but 


we have large knowledge thereof, Bacon. 
(2.) If much exerciſe, then uſe a plentiful diet; and if ar- 
11g diet, then little exerciſe.  - Bacon. 
Good air, ſolitary groves, and ſparing diet, ſufficient to make 
you fancy yourſelf one of the fathers of the deſert. Pope. 


(3-) Virgil being fo very ſparing of his words, and leaving ſo 
much to be imagined by the reader, can never be tranſlated as he 
ought in any modern tongue. : Dryden. 

Though ſparing of his grace, to miſchief bent, | 

He ſeldom does a good with good intent. Diyden. 

SPARINGLY. adv. [from ſparing.] 1. Not abundantly, 
2. Frugally; parcimoniouſly ; not laviſhly. 3. With 
abſtinence. 4, Not with great frequency. 5. Cautiouſly ; 
tenderly. 5 | | 

(1.) Give us leave freely to render what we have in charge; 

Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off | | 

The dauphm's meaning? Shbaleſp. Henry V. 

The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees ſhould be large, 


and ſet with fine flowers ; but thin and ſparingly, leſt they de- 


ceive the trees. WV, Bacon, Eſſays. 
( 2.) High titles of honour were in the king's minority /par- 


ingly granted, becauſe dignity then waited on deſert, Hay. 


Commend but faringly whom thou do'ſt love? 


But leſs condemn whom thou do'ſt not approve. Denham. 


(3.) Chriſtians are obliged to taſte even the innocent pleaſures 
of life but ſparingly. | 0542 FG Atterbury, 
( 4.) The morality of a grave ſentence, affected by Lucan, is 
more ſparimgly uſed by Virgil. | | Dryden, 
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Our ſacraments, which had been frequented with ſo much zeal, 
were approached more ſparingly, * Atterbury. 
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(5) Speech of touch towards others ſhould be Harinęly uſed; 1 


for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without coming home to any 


ſmall particle of fire, or kindled matter. 2, Auy thing 


_ ſhining. . 3. Any thing vivid or active. 4. A lively, 
ſhowy, ſplendid, gay man. It is commonly uſed in con- 


tempt. 5. A lover, > toe us 164 
(1.) If any marvel how a thing, in itſelf ſo weak, could 
import any great danger, they muſt conſider not ſo much how 
ſmall the ark is that flieth up, as how apt things about it are 


to take fire. 6 We. Hooker, 


Jam about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of tears I'll turn 
To ſparks of fire. = 5 
I was not forgetful of the parks which ſome mens diſtempers 


formerly ſtudied to kindle in parliaments, K. Charles.” 


In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown, 
Thoſe ſeeds of fire that fatal birth diſcloſe : : . 
And firſt, few ſcatt'ring / arts about were blown, 


Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe. Daaden. 
Oh, may ſome /park of your celeſtial fire Re | 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire. © ' = Pope. 
(2.) We have, here and there, a little clear light, ſome 
ſparks of bright knowledge. oy Locle. 


(3.) If any Hart of life be yet remaining, 8 
Down, down to hell, and ſay, 1 ſent thee thnher. Shakeſp, 
(4.) How many huffing ſparks have we ſeen, that in the fame 

day have been both the idols and the ſcorn of the ſame flaves ? 


LE a is | . -- L'Eftrangee« 

A ſpark like thee, of the mankilling trade gh 

Fell lick. N . Dryden. 

As for the diſputes of ſharpers, we don't read of any provi- 

fions made for the honours of ſuch ſparks. Collier. 
The fineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux ; 


Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. h Prior. 


F who have been the poet's ark to day, 


Will now become the champion of his play, - Granville 


UnJucky as Fungoſo in the play, 
Theſe ſparks with awkward vanity difplay | 
What the fine gentlemen were yeſterday. . Pope, 


To SPARK. . . [from the noun.] To emit particles of 
fire; to ſparkle. Not in uſe. 7 


Fair is my love, 


* 


When the roſe in her cheek appears - MAY 
Or in her eyes the fire of love doth ſpark. ” Spenſer. 


SPA'RKFUL, adj. [ ſpark and full.) Lively; briſk ; airy. I 


Not uſed. - "Faq | | 
Hitherto will our fparkful youth laugh at their great grand- 
_- father's Engliſh, who had more care to do well than to ſpeak 
minion- like. | | Camden's Remains. 
S ARK ISH. adj. | from ſpark, ] 1. Airy; gay. A low 
word, It is commonly applied to men, rather than wo- 
men. 2. Showy ; well dreſſed ; fine. 


(1.) Is any thing more fparki/h and better humour'd than 


Venus's accoſting her ſon in the defarts of Libya? Halb. 
(2.) A daw, to be ſpartiſb, trick d himſelf up with all the 


gay feathers he could muſter,  L'Eftrange. 


SPARKLE. . J. (from art.] 1. A ſpark ; a ſmall par- 


ticle of fire. 2. Any luminous particle. | 
(.) = He with repeated ſtrokes 
Of claſhing flints, their hidden fires provokes ; 
Short flame ſucceeds, a bed of wither'd leaves 
The dying ſparkles in their fall receives: 
8 into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 
An 


„fed with ſtronger food, invade the ſkies. | Dryden, | 
(2.) To detract from the dignity thereof, were to injure ev'n 


God himſelf, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath ſent out theſe lights whereof we are capable, even as 
ſo many ſparkles reſembling the bright fountain from which they 

e. 3% | 
When reaſon's lamp, which, like the ſun in ſky, -_. 
Throughout man's little world her beams did fpread, - 
Is now become a ſparkle, which doth lie 


. 


SPARK. n. N r peanea, Saxon; parle, Dutch.) 1. 4 


Shateſs, 


| Hooker . 3 


Under the aſhes, half extin& and dead. Davin, 
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Ab then! ty once lov'dEloiſa-ſee+ W Torr ER. V. . To ſpit; to ſputter as at any thing 
It will be then no crime to gase on me. nauſeous taken into the mouth. | n 


See from my cheek the tranſient roſes die, Awe 3 . They fondly thinking to allay | 
See the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my ey ex. Pope.  'Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit 
To SPARKLE, b. u. {from the noun.} 1. To emit ſparks. Chew'd Bitter aſhes, which th" offended taſte 


! 


| Milton. 


2. To iffuc in ſparks. 3. To ſhine; to glitter. 4. To With ſpattering noiſe rejected. 2A 
riſe up, as Pfr wt poured into a glas.  * SPA'TTERDASHES, 2. , ſpatter and da „] Coverings | 
21> (2.) — ue bold denenn for the legs by which the wet is kept off. ws 6 
; Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal ſtates, and joy ;  Spa'rTTLING Poppy. *. . . [ papaver Spumeum. ] | White 


Sparkled in all their eyes. 7 Milton. beben. A plant which is a ſpecies of campion. Miller. 
(3.) A hair ſeen in a microſcope loſes its former colour, and g SAH UA. of * [ ſpatha, ſpathula, Latin.] A ſpattle or 


is in a great meajure pellucid, with a mixture of ſome bright flice.—Satwa is an inſtrument uſed by apothecaries and 


ſparkling colours, ſuch as appear from the refraction of oa e ſurgeons in ſpreading plaiſters or ſtirring medicines toge- 
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. _ | $%5 8 her. ; | | Clit x 
Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who ſparkles in all the t a . | = 

gy wa wb | In raiſing up the hairy ſcalp ſmooth with my ſpatula, I could 

ſhining things of dreſs and equipage. Matti. diſcover On, Rn hes ene. | i , 80 Surgery. 


SpA'RKLINGLY, adv, { from fparkling, ] With vivid and 
twinkling luſtre, | 


T Ly 


Spa'vin.. n. / [eſpawent, French A /pavano, Italian,] This 
5 7 diiſeaſe in horſes is a bony excreſcence or cruſt as hard as a 
Diamonds ſometimes would look more ſþarklingly than they * 7 | 
were wont, and ſometimes far more dull than ordinary. Boyle. bone, that grows on the inſide of the hough, not far 
SPa'RKLINGNESS, 2. / | from ſparkling. ] Vivid and from the elbow, 'and is generated of the ſame matter by 
_ twinkling luſtre | | which the bones or ligaments are nouriſhed : it is at firſt 


1 have obſerved a manifeſtly greater clearneſs and ſparlling- like a tender griſtle, but by degrees comes to hardneſs, 
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neſs at ſome times than at others, though I could not refer it to e ER | Farrier's Ditt. 
the ſuperficial clearneſs or foulneſs of the —_ TER Py aa 1 hey my 1 i708 ones 2 would take it, 
a © + 2, Saxon ; er, Latin. mall That never ſaw them pace before, the /pavwin, 
8 RY (7Peanp : : a paſſe 8 5 4 And ſpringhalt a Ag them. 3 Shakeſp. 
———— Diſmay'd not this TEES | If it had been a ſpawn, and the als had petitioned for another 
Macbeth and Banquo? Ves, . farrier, it might have been reaſonable. L'Eftrange. 
As ſbarrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. Sbaleſb. SPAW. 7. J. | from Spaw in Germany. J A place famous 
There is great probability that a thouſand farrows will ly for mineral waters; any mineral water. | 
away at the ſight of a hawk among them. % Watts. To SPAWL, v. . [rpœrlian, to ſpit, Saxon.] To throw 
SPA'RROWHAWK, or /parhagwk. n. /. [rpeanÞapoc, Saxon.] moiſture out of the mouth. FED Ie | 
The female of the muſker hawk. 436 Hanmer, ' lle who does on iv'ry tables dine, | | 
SPA'RROWGRASS. 2. . [Corrupted from aſparagus. ] © His marble floors with drunken ſpawlings ſhine. Dryden. 
© _ Your infant peaſe to ſparrowgraſs prefer, What miſchief can the dean have done him, 
Which to the ares you may beſt defer, King. That Traulus calls for vengeance on him? 
SPA'RRY. a4j. [from ſpar.) Conſiſting of ſpar. X Why muſt he ſputter, ſpaw!, and ſlaver it, Ws, 
In which manner ſpar is uſually found herein, and ether mi- In vain againſt the people's fav” rite. r Swvy/t. 
nerals; or ſuch as are of ſome obſervable figure; of which ſort SPAWL. #. % [rparl, Saxon.) Spittle; moiſture ejected 
are the ſtarry ſtriæ, or icicles called ſtalactite. Woodw, from the mouth. * 
SPASM. 7. J. | ſpaſme, Fr. onaoua.) Convullion ; violent -- Of ſpittle ſhe luſtration makes; 
and involuntary contraction of any part. Then in the far her middle finger dips, 
All the maladies Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. Dryden. 


Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture, qualms SPAWN. 2, . | /pene, ſpenne, Dutch. 1. The eggs of fiſh, 


Of heart ſick agony. Milton. or of frogs. 2, Any product or offspring, In contempt. 
' Wounds are ſubject to pain, inflammation, ffaſm. | Tod ——— —— Maſters of the people, 
F | of qr Surgery, _ Your multiplying ſhawn how can he flatter 
Carminative things dilute and relax; becauſe wind occaſions That's thouſand to one good one?  _ Shakeſp. Coriol. 
a ſpaſm or convulſion in ſome part. |  Arbuthnot. goo ſaid, let the waters 2 os 
OPA'SMODICK. adj, aſmodiaue,: Fr. from Han. Reptile, with fawn abundant, living ſoul ! Milton. 
vulſi ve. 1 Lx F ; 21 af 751 Con Theſe ponds, in ſpawning «yi abounded with frogs, and 4 | 
_ 57.7. The preterite of hit. 2 BY 1 0 of ſt ys IE Lark Ray en the Creation. 
= And when h | . 3 1 2. was not the /pawwy of ſuch as theie d . 
4 eee had ſpat on the ground, he anointed his Gee 25 2 dy'd 7 Punick blog the conquer d ſeas, . 5 5 
4 15 2 Ea ag : © = ware. And quaſht the ftern ZEacides. Roſcommon, . 
= N 1. J. The young ſhell-fiſh. "11 2 This atheiſtical humour was the /awr of the groſs ſuperſti- 
E.-- | reticulated film found upon ſea-thells, and uſually ſuppoſed x; Se em en | Tillot/ 
| to be the remains of the veſicles of the ſpat of ſome ſort of Hell. . clan 


. Moodauard on Faſili To SPAWN. v. a. from the noun.] 1. To produce as 


a | 15 :  - fiſhes do eggs. 2. To generate; to bring forth. In 
To e v. u. | /patior, Lat.] To rove ; to range; contempt. 25 ; . 75 4 5 
to ramble at large. A word not uſed. 8 | (..) Some report a ſea-maid hun him. _ Shakeſp. 


Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable poſture of (2.) What practices ſuch principles as theſe may aun, 


the body, cauſed by the fixing of the mind u tation, id out to the ſur : ; ; 
, who d upon one cogitation, when they are laid out to the ſun, you may determine. Sqft. 
l it doth. not ſpatiate and tranſcur. Bacon. To S S. v.#. 1. To produce bake as . 2. To ius; 
Ne ut xt , mo chamber, he could /}atiate at large to proceed. In contempt ee, 7 
e e . pe 1 N 8 Saxon.] 1. T N ..) Tbe fiſh having ſpazured before, the fry that goes down 
e e; Ipar, ipit, Saxon] 1. To ſprinkle hath had about three months growth under ground, when they 
With dirt, or any thing offenſive, 2. To throw out any 9. e Beroun Travels. 


e are brought up again. „ LEI 
ing otfenve. 3. To aſperſe; to defame. (2.) It is ſo ill a quality, and the mother of ſo many ill ones 
(x.) The pavement ſwam in blood, the walls around that /pazvn from it, that a child ſhould be brought up in the 
8 * nay 4 va with brains.  MAddifon, greateſt abhorrence of it, L.acte 
.(2.) His forward voice now is to ſpeak well of his friend ; SpA w]W̃ N ER. #. ſ. [from anon.]! The female fiſh, 
bis backward voice is to patter foul ſpeeches, and to detraſt, —& The Firs for 9 of their ſeed, both the 
e 8 Shaleſp. ſpawner and the _ cover their ſpawn with ſand. Walton, 
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To Say, v. a." (ſpade, Latin. } To caſtrate/feinale ani- 


; mals. i | a 4 1 2 
He dumb you be of the rythming trade, 
Geld your loofe nd let n Hay d. 5 
The males muſt be gelt, and the ſows pay d; the ſpay'd they 
| | eſteem' as the moſt profitable, becauſe of the great quantity of 
4 fat upon the inwards. = 
| To SPEAK. w.n, Preterite, pate or_/poke ; participle paſ- 
ſive, polen; [ppecan, Saxon; /preken, Dutch.] I. To 
utter articulate ſounds ; to expreſs thoughts by words, 


S > 


2. To harangue; to make a ſpeech; 3. To talk for or 
againſt ; to diſpute. 4. 'Todiſcourſe ; to make mention. 


þ 5. To 8 
L . converſe with. | | 
| (1.) Speaking is nothing elſe than a ſenſible expreſſion of the 
notions of the mind, by ſeveral diſcriminations of utterance of 
voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral determinate fig- 
.  nificancies., | | i 
4 Hannah ate in her heart, only her lips moved, but her voice 
4 was not heard. „„ „„ 13. 
| (2.) Many of the nobility made themſelves popular by ſpeat- 
ing in parliament, againit thoſe things which were , moſt grateful 
to his majeſty, and which ſtill paſſed notwithſtanding their con- 
tradiction, | _ .__. Clarendon. 
Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek,  _ 
Vet durſt not for Achilles“ armour ſpeak. Dryden. 
([.) A knave ſhould have ſome countenance at his friend's 
requeſt, An honeſt man, fir, 1s able to ſpeak for himſelf when 
a knave is not. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


ive ſound. 6. To Sypeak with. To addreſs; to 


The general and his wife are talking of it; | 
And ſhe ſpe2ks for you ſtoutly. Shakeſp. Othello. 
( When he had no power, Ie - | 
He was your enemy; ſtill ſpake againſt ES 
Your liberties and charters. \ Shakeſp. Coriolauus. 
(4.) Were ſuch things here as we do ſeat about? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, | 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ?. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Lot went out and fpake unto his ſons in law. Ger. Xix. 14. 
— — "The fire you ſpeak of, 
If any flames of it approach my fortunes 
III quench it not with water, but with ruin, © Ben. Johnſon. 
The Scripture ſpeaks only of thoſe to whom it ſpeaks, Ham. 
They could never be loſt, but by an univerſal deluge, which 
has been ſpoken to already. Tillotſon. 
Lucan ſpeaks of a part of Cæſar's army that came to him, from 
the Leman-lake, in the beginning of the civil war. Addiſon, 


8 


Ca) 


ample would have been his defence. | _ » Atterbury, 
(F.) Make all your trumpets ſpeak, give thein all breath, 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. Shakeſþ. 
(6.) Thou can'ſt not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails, 
We'll / eak with thee at fea. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleo. 
I/ ake with one that came from thence, 
That freely render d me theſe news for true. Shakeſp. 
Nicholas was by a herald ſent for to come into the great baſſa; 
Solyman diſdaining to ſpeak with him himſelf, Knolles. 


To SPEAK, v. 4. 1. To utter with the mouth; to pro- 
nounce. 2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. 3. To addreſs; 

to accoſt. 4. To exhibit ; to make known. 
{1.) Mordecai had. ot n good. | Efth. vii. 6. 
Conſider of it, take advice, and ſveak your minds. Judges. 
They fat down with him upon the ground, and none ſpake a 
word. IP | Toh, it. 13. 
When divers were hardened, and believed not, but ſpake evil 
of that way before the multitude, he departed. As, xix. . 

6 - Yov, from my youth, 


Have known and try'd me, ſpeak I more than truth? Sandys. 


W hat you keep by you, you may change and mend, 
But words once 7 25 can never be recall'd. Waller. 
Under the tropick is our language ſpoke, | 
Ard part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. Waller. 
He no where eas it out, or in direct terms calls them ſub- 
ſtanges.. | EET: 5 


** 


dy ſuch a people or nation. 


Cleavel, 1 


Mortimer Huſbandry. 


Had Luther e up to this accuſation, yet Chryſoſtom's ex- 


Locke. 


Colours fpeak all languages, but words are underſtood only 2 5 
Sdpectator. ſpecies of mint. 


Ob 
iq ——— It is my father's. muſick 
To ſpeak your deeds, not little of his care . 
To have them recompenſed. Jhaleſo. Winter's Tale. 
3.) If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, ſmile upon 
put thee in hope, /peak thee fair, and ſay, What wanteg 
| : Ecclus, xii. 6. 


33 


a thee, 
thou? 


( 4.) Let heav'n's wide circuit Speak 4 | 
The Maker's high magnificence, _ | Million. 
SrEAKABLE. adj.. [from-ſpeak.] | 1. Poſſible to be ſpoken. 

2. Having the power of ſpeech. een 
( 2.) — — Say, | | bar Ott, 
© How cam'ſt thou ſpeakable of mute? Milton. 


EAKER. 2. / [from ſpeat.] 1. One that ſpeaks. 2. 
One that ſpeaks in any particular manner. 3. One that 
celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 4. The prolocutor 
of the commans. 

(1.) Theſe fames grew ſo general, as the authors were loſt in 
the generality of ſpeakers. Ng Bacon's Henry VII. 
In converſation or reading, find out the true ſenſe, idea which 
the Healer or writer affixes to his words. Watts Lo ich. 
Common ſpeakers have only one ſet of ideas, and one ſet of 
words to clothe them in; and theſe are always ready at the 


SP 


mouth. | ö 5 
(2.) Horace's phraſe is ?orret jecur ; 
And happy was that curious /peater. Price 


(3.) After my death, I wiſh no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour trom corruption. S baleſp. 
(. 4.) I have dilabled myſelf like an elected eater of the 
- houſe, 85 | 12 | | Dryden, 
Syza'xinG Trumpet. n. f. A ſtentorophonick inſtrument; 
a trumpet by which the voice may be propagated to a 

great diſtance, | 
© That with one blaſt through the whole houſe does bound, 
Aud firſt taught ſpeaking trumpet how to ſound. Dryden. 


S PEAR. 2. /. { y/-per, Welſh ; rpene, Saxon; /pere, Dutch; 
Hare, old French; ſparum, low Lat.] I. A long weapon 
with a ſharp point, uſed in thruſting or throwing ; a 
lance. 2. A lance generally with prongs, to kill fiſh, 

(1.) — —— Thoſe branditihers of ſpeares, 
From many cities drawn, are they that are our hinderers, - 
| | | Chapman. 


Th' Egyptian, like a hill, himſelf did rear, 
Like ſome tall tree; upon it ſeem'd a Hear. Coley. 
Nor wanted in his graſp 6 
What ſeem'd both ſhield and ear. Milton. 
- Ihe flying ſpear f 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. Pope. 
Ihe rous'd- up lion, reſolute and- flow, | 
Advances full on the protended ſpear. Thomſon.” 


(2.) Tue borderers watching, until they be paſt up into ſome 
narrow creek, below them, cait a ſtrong corded net athwart the 
ſtream, with which, and their loud ſhouting, they ſtop them 
from retiring, until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunier's 
mercy, who, by an old cuſtom, ſhare them with ſuch indiffe- 
rency, as if a woman with child be preſent, the babe in her 
womb is gratified with a portion: a point alſo obſerved by the 

/ ear hunters in taking of ſalmons. __.. Carew. 
To SPEAR: V. 4. [from the noun.] To kill or pierce with 
e pee, 7 ; | 
To SPEAR. V. u. 
wiltten ſpire. 8 
Let them not lie leſt they ſhould ſpear, and the air dry and 
. . ſpoil the ſhoot. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
SPEARGRASS. A. /. | ſpear and graſs.) Long ſtiff graſs. 

Tickle our noſes with ſpeargraſs to make them bleed; and 

then beſlubber our garments with it. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
SPAR MAN. . J. ¶ ſpear and man.] One who uſes 2 
langs in ſighhgr. - 75 

The / earman's arm by thee, great 
_ Sends forth a certain wound. "ON Pricr. 
SPEA'RMINT., 2. / [mertha Romana, Latin] A plant ; 2 


To ſhoot or ſprout. This is- commonly 


God, directed, 


5 


SpA 'aWorT. in / [ranunculus flammens, Lat.] An herb. 
"Ry „ os ito Loeb tb gt . . Ainſworth. 
| Sye'ciar.;: adj. [ ſpecial, Fr. ſprcialis, Latin.] 1. Noting a 
fort or ſpecies. 2. Particular; peculiar. i 
ate; deſigned for a particular purpoſe, 4. Extraordt- 
- nary ; uncommon. 5. Chief in excellence, 
(i.) A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies. Watts. 
(2.) Moſt commonly with a 1 
wagging her lips, and 1 of ſmiling. 
I be ſeveral books o 


Sidney. 


the contents thereof are according to the exigence of that ſfecial 
end whereunto they are intended. T3 als ole r. 
| —  - Of all men alwe # . | 
I never yet beheld that ſpecial face, pf 
Which I could fancy more than any other. Shakeſþ. ' 
Nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live, 4 
But to the earth ſome Fecial good doth give. Shaleſp. 


The fourth commandment, in Ne of any one definite and 
1 


f.ectal day of every week, was not ff 


Our Saviour is repreſented every where in Scripture, as the 


ſrtecial patron of the poor and the afflited, and as laying their 


intereſts to heart more nearly than thoſe of any other of his 


members. | CES | Atterbury. | 

(3.) ONeal, upon his marriage with a daughter of Kildare, 

was made denizen by a ſfectal act of 5 Davies. 
| 


Such things are evident by natural a 
ture age, in the ordinary uſe of their faculties, with the com- 


mon help of mutual ſociety, may know and be ſuthciently 

Wilkins,” 
(4.) That which neceſſity of ſome / eczal time doth. caule to 

be enjoined, bindeth no longer than during that time, but doth - 


aſſured of, without the help of any / ecial revelation. 


afterward become fre. 5 _ _ Hooker. 
The other ſcheme takes ſpecial care to attribute all the work 
of converſion to grace. 50 Hammond. 
Though our charity ſhould be univerſal, yet as it cannot be 
actually exerciſed, but on particular times, ſo it ſhould be chiefly 
on fecial opportunities. | 
— He bore 

A paunch of the ſame bulk before; 
Which til] he had a fpecral care 
To keep well cramm'd with thrifty fare. 
(5.0 | The king hath drawn 
The /pectal head of all the land together, Shak. Heu. IV. 
SpECIALLVY. adv. | from ſpecial, ] 1. Particularly above 


others, 2. Not in a common way ; peculiarly. 925 
(1.) Specially the day that thou ſtoodeſt before the Lord. 

| Deut. 

A brother beloved, fþectally to me. Pßil. xvi. 


(.) If there be matter of law that carries any difficulty, the 
jury may, to deliver themſelves from an attaint, find it H eczally. 


Hale. 
SrRECIAL TY. J n. /. ¶ſpecialitẽ, Fr. from ſpecial.) Par- 
SPECIA'LitTY. I ticularity. 1 3 
On theſe two general heads all other ſpecialties are dependent. 
| „ Hooker, 
| -The packet is not come, as 
Where that and other ſpecialties are bound.  Shakeſþ. 
Speciality of rule hath been neglected. Shakchs 
When men were ſure, that in caſe they reſted upon a bare con- 


tract without ſpeczality, the other party might wage his law, 
reducing the 


they would not reſt upon ſuch contracts without 
debt into a ſpeciality which accorded many ſuits. _ Hale. 
SPE'CIES. 7. .. [ /pectes, Latin.] 1. A ſort ; a ſubdivifion 
8 a general term. 2. Claſs of nature; ſingle order of 
' beings. 
fible repreſentation. 4. Repreſentation: to the mind. 
Shew ; viſible exhibition. Not in uſe ; and perhaps, in 
the quotation, miſprinted for /pe&acles. 6. Circulat- 
mg money, 7. Simples that have place in a compound 
medicine. 5 FF | 0 
(I.) A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies; it is one 
common nature that agrees to ſeveral ſingular individual beings : 


3. Appropri- 


certain ſecial grace of her on, 


ſcripture having had each ſome ſeveral 
occaſion and particular purpoſe which cauſed them to be written, 


mply and perpetually moral. 


ght, which men of a ma- 


Spratt's Sermons. - 


3. Appearance to the ſenſes ; any viſible or ſen- 


its pre 


̃042.) The operation of ur mg medicines have been referred 
to a hidden propriety ; a ſpec virtue, and the like ſhifts o 


* 


e | * 
| | | 8 | : 
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do horſe is a ſpecial idea or ſpecies as it agrees to Bucephalus, 


Trot, and Snowball. Watts. 


OI 


(2.) He intendeth the care of ſpecies or common natures, but 
letteth looſe the guard of individuals or fingle exiſtencres. 
bo b4 | | en * Brown. 
The Phenix Pindar is a whole pecies alone. Cowley, 
"For we we ammals no ef, 
Although of different ſpecies, | Hudibras. 
Tho nam ſt a race which muſt proceed from me, 
Vet my whole ſfecies in myſelf I lee. | Dryden. 


A mind of ſuperior or meaner capacities than human would 
conſtitute a different ſpecies, though united to a human body in 
the ſame laws of connexiofi : and a mind of human capacities 
would make another ſpecies, if united to a different body in diffe- 
rent laws of connexion. Bentley Sermons. 
(3.) An apparent diverſity between the ſpecies vitible and au- 
dible is, that the vifible doth not mingle in the medium, but the 
audible doth. . | Bacon. 
It is a moſt certain rule, how much any body hath of colour, 
ſo much hath it of opacity, and by ſo much the more .unhit it is 
to tranſmit the ſpecies. © Ray en the Creation. 
The / ecies of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer to 
the lens than thoſe illuminated with deep red by about three 
inches, or three and. a quarter; but the /i ecres of the letters illu- 
minated with indigo and violet appeared fo confuſed and indi- 
tin, that I could not read them. Newwton's Optichs, 
(4.) Wit in the poet, or wit-writing, is no other than the fa- 
culty of imagination in the writer, which ſearches over all the 
memory for the ſpecies or ideas of thoſe things which it deſigns to 
repreſent. | ; Dryden. 
(5.) Shews and ffecies ſerve beſt with the 8 Bacon. 
(6.) As there was in the ſplendour of the Roman empire a leſs 
quantity of current ſfecies in Europe than there is now, Rome 
poſſeſſed a much greater proportion of the circulating {; ecies ot 
its time than any European city. Arbuthnet, 
SPEC1'FICAL. ; adj. ¶ ſpecifigue, Fr, ſpecies and facio.] 1. 
SPECt'FiCK, J 'I hat which makes a thing of the ſpecies 
of which it is. 2. [in medicine.] Appropriated to the 
cure of ſome particular diſtemper. It is ulually applied 
to the arcana, or medicines that work by occult qua- 
lities, | 
(1.) That thou to truth the perfect way may'ſt know, 
To thee all her ſpecifick forms I'll ſhow. Denham, 
The underſtanding, as to the exerciſe of this power, is ſubject 
to the command of the will, though, as to the ſpecifick nature 
of its acts, it is determined by the object. Scuth. 


By whoſe direction is the nutriment ſo regularly diftributed _ 


into the reſpective parts, and how they are kept to their /pecifick 
uniformities.? 1 Glanville, 
Theſe principles I confider not as occult qualities, ſuppoſed 
do reſult Rn the rde forms of things, but as general laws 
of nature by which the things themſelves are formed; their truth 
appearing to us by phænomena, though their cauſes be not yet 
diſcovered. . Newton's Optic ts. 
As all things were formed according to theſe {/ ecifical plat- 
forms, ſo their truth muſt be meaſured from their conformity to 
them. = | Norris. 
Sfectfick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity or 
weight which any ſpecies of natural bodies have, and by which 
they are plainly diſtinguiſhable from all other bodies of different _ 
kinds. Bode Quincy. 
The ſpeciſicl qualities of plants reſide in their native ſpirit, oil 
and eſſential ſalt : for the water, fixt ſalt and earth appear to be 
the ſame in all plants. 1 Arbuthnot. 
Specifick difference is that primary attribute which diſtinguiſhes 
each ſpectes from one another, while they ſtand ranked under the 
ſame general nature or genus. Though wine differs from other 
liquids, in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, yet this is but a 
| Wee or generick difference; for it does not diſtinguiſh wine 
rom * or perry: the ſpec:ifick difference of wine therefore is 
ure from the grape; as cyder is preſſed from apples, and 
perry from pears. 121 | ih Watts. 


ignorance. 
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Soo ent ein & hd ibn of ſarſa, with the uſual 


 ſpecificks, ſhe might enjoy a good health. . Wiſeman. 


" SPECIFICALLY. &dv. [from /pecifick.] In ſuch a manner 


as to conſtitute a ſpecies ; according to the nature of the 
ſpecies, n 
His faith muſt be not only living, but lively too; it muſt be 
put into a poſture by a particular exerciſe of thoſe ſeveral virtues 
that are ſpeciſically requiſite to a due performance of this duty. 


Foutb's Sermons. 


Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but ſpecifically, differ 
from the fantaſtick reaſon of brutes, which have no conceit of 


truth, as an aggregate of divers ſimple conceits, nor of any 


other univerſal. | | | ey Grew. 
He muſt allow that bodies were endowed with the ſame affecti- 
ons then as ever ſince ; and that, if an axe head be ſuppoſed to 


float upon water which is ſpecifically lighter, it had been ſuper- 


natural. [RES | Bentley. 
To SPECU'FICATE. v. 4. [from ſpecies and fatie.] To 
mark by notation of diſtinguiſhing particularities. 

Man, by the inftituted law of his creation, and the common 
influence of the divine goodneſs, is enabled to act as a reaſonable 
creature, without any particular, ſpecrficating, concurrent, new 
1mperate act of the divine ſpecial providence. + Hale. 


 SPECIFICA'TION. z. from Jpecifick 3 Specification, Fr.] 


1. DiſtinQ notation ; determination by a peculiar mark. 
2. Particular mention. 1 

(1.) This ſpecification or limitation of the queſtion hinders 
the diſputers from wandering away from the preciſe point of en- 


quiry. _ Watts, 


(2.) The conſtitution here ſpeaks generally without the ſpeci- 
fication of any place, Ayliffe's Parergon. 


To Spu/ClFy. v. a. [ from ſpecies ; ſpecifier, French. 


To mention; to ſhew by ſome particular. marks of diſ- 
tinction. 5 | | | 

As the change of ſuch laws as have been ſpecified is neceſſary, 

fo the evidence that they are ſuch mult be great. . Hooker, 

St. Peter doth not ſpecify what theſe waters were. Burnet, 

He has there given us an exact geography of Greece, where 

the countries, and the uſes of their foils, are ſpecified. Pope. 


SPE'CIMEN. z. J. [ ſpecimen, Lat.] A ſample; a part of 


any thing exhibited, that the reſt may be known. 
Several perſons have exhibited ſpecimens of this art before mul- 
titudes of beholders. 1 

SPE'CloUS. adj. | /pecieux, Fr. ſpecioſus, Lat.] 1. Showy ; 
pleaſing to the view. 2. Plauſible; ſuperficially, not 
ſolidly right ; ſtriking at firſt view. 
(1.) The reit, far greater part, 

Will deem in outward rites and ſþeczous forms, 
Religion ſatisfy'd. . 


| Milton. 
She next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond wiſh too late 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, Mp | | 
That / ecious monſter, my accompliſh'd ſnare. Milton. 
(2.) Bad men boaſt | 
Their ſecious deeds on earth which glory excites, 
Or cloſe ambition varniſh'd o'er with zeal. Milton. 
- Somewhat of ſþecious they muſt have to recommend themſelves 
to princes ; for folly will not eaſily go down in its natural form, 
F BENT | | Dryden. 
Temptation is of greater danger, becauſe it is covered with 
the ſpecrous names of good nature and good manners. Rogers. 


This is the only ſpeczous obj:Etion which our Romiſh adverſa- | 


ries urge againſt the doctrine of this church in the point of celi- 

bacy. 112 je 
Spe“ CIous Lx. adv. [from ſpecicus.] With fair appear- 
. „„ FL 1 . 
Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and inſincerity; eſpecially to 
that per ſonated devotion under which any kind of impiety is 
wont to be diſguiſed, and put off more ſpec iouſly. 


ot. 3 r 
Every pech does not blind a man. Co. of the Tongue. 
Then are they happy, when | | 

No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains ; 

But the pure ther of the ſoul remains, 


Addiſon, Spectator. 


_ Atterbury. . 


Hammond. 
SPECK. u. J. [rpecec, Saxon.) A ſmall diſcoloration ; a 


Dryden's AEneid; 


To SyECK, . 4. To ſpot; to'ftain in drops. 
W — Flow'r * | 


. * Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeckt'd with gold. Milton. 
SPE'CKLE. x. /. [from /þeck.] Small ſpeck ; little {pot, 
ToSPE'CKLE. v. a. from the noun.] ' To mark with ſmall 

ſpots, ey a . B | 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 

Poorelifting up aloft his /pecied breaſt, 

And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joy of his new comen gueſt. 
4 — SpeckÞ'd vanity 

Will ſicken ſoon and die, | | 
And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. Milton. 

Saw'ſt thou not late a /þeck''d ſerpent rear 
His gilded ſpires to climb on yon fair tree? | 
Before this happy minute I was he. - . Dryden. 

The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take - 

The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeck/ed ſnake; 

Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, e 

And with their forky tongue and pointleſs ſting ſhall play, 

$3 Pope's Meſiab. 
The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 

Transform'd to combs, the ſpechl'd and the white. Pope. 
SPECKT, Or /peight, u. J., A woodpecker, _ Ainſworth. 
SSC TAE. . /. | ſpefacle, Fr. ſpeftaculum, Lat.] I. A 
ſhew; a gazing ſtock ; any thing exhibited to the view 
as eminently remarkable, 2. Any thing perceived by the 
ſight. 3. [In the plural. ] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the fight. 

(1,) In open place produc'd they me, | | 
To be a publick /pe&acle to all. + Shakefþ. Henry VI. 

We are made a fpe&acle unto angels, and men. 1 Cor, iv. g. 
(. 2.) Forth riding underneath the caſtle wall, 

A dunghill of dead carcaſes he ſpy'd, | | 

The dreadful ſcectacle of that fad houſe of pride. Fa. Qu. 

When pronouncing ſentence, ſeem not glad, 

Such ſpeFacles, though they are juſt, are ſad. * Denbam. 

J.) — The ſixth age ſhifts by ping 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, . 
With ſpeckacles on noſe and pouch on fide, - Shakeſþp. 
We have helps for ſight above ſhectacles and glaſſes, Bacon. 

Shakeſpeare was naturally learned: he needed not the ſpecta- 
cles of books to read Nature ; he looked inwards and found her 

there, | | 7 Dryden on Dramatic Poeſy. 

The firſt ſpectacle- maker did not think that he was leading 
the way to the diſcovery of new planets. Grew, 

This is the reaſon of the decay of fight in old men, and ſhews 

why their fight is mended by ſpectacles. Newton, 
This day, then let us not be told, 
That you are ſick and I grown old; 


Fair 3. Neem 


Nor think on our approaching ills, . 
And talk of Ppectacles and pills. | Swift. 
SPE/CTACLED, adj. I from the noun, ] Furniſhed with 
ſpectacles. 3 | | | 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared ſights 


Are ſpectacled to ſee him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
SPECTA'T1ON. 2. , | ſpefatio, Lat.) Regard ; reſpect. 
This ſimple ſpedtation of the lungs is differenced from that 
which concomitates a pleurify, . __ Harvey. 
SpecTaA/ToOR. n. , | ſpefateur, Fr. ſpeftators Latin. ] A 
looker-on ; a beholder. OTE RT rt . 
— More 8 | 
Than hiſtory can pattern, though devis d 5 
And play d- to he ſpeftators. - 1) Shakeſp. 
If it proves a good repaſt to the ſi ectators, the diſh pays the 
ſhot. | 7 5  Shakeſp. Cymoeline. 
An old gentleman mounting on horſeback, got up heavily ; 
but defired the ſpe#ators that they would count fourſcore and 
eight before . him. Dryden. 


He mourns his former vigour loft ſo far, 
To make him now ſpectator of a war. g | Dryden. 
Wbat pleaſure hath the owner more than the /peFator ? Seed, 
SprcTaTORSHIP. 2. I from ſpedtator.] Act of be- 
holding. PE Ee Ce areas ava 
Thou ſtand'ſt i th ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death more 
long in ſpectatorſbip, and erueller in ſuffering. _ Shakeſp. 
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appearance of perſons dedd. 
The ghoſts of traitors from the bridge deſcend, _ | 
With bold fanatick ſpedres to rejoice. Dryden. 
The very poetical uſe of the word for a ſhectre doth imply an 
exact reſemblance to ſome real being it repreſents. 10. tillingſt. 
Theſe are nothing but ſpectres the underſtanding raiſes to itſelf 
to flatter its own lazineſs. | 448 Locle. 
SET RUM. 2. / [Latin.] An image; a viſible form. 
This priſin had ſome veins running along within the glaſs, 
from the one end to the other, which ſcattered ſome of the ſun's 
light irregularly, but had no ſenſible effect in increaſing the 
length of the coloured ſ rum. | 
Ser/cCULan. adj. {ſpecularis, Lat.] 1. Having the _ 
ties of a mirrour or looking-glaſs, 2. Aſſiſting fight. 
Improper. - | | | 
(.) It were but madneſs now t' impart | 
The ſkill of ſpecular ſtone. Donne. 
Quickſilver may, by the fire alone, in glaſs veſſels, be turned 
into,a red body; and from this red body may be obtained a 
mercury, bright and ſpecular as before. „„ 
A ſpeculum of metal without glaſs, made ſome years ſince 
for optical uſes, and very well wrought, produces none of thoſe 
rings ; and thence I underſtood that the 
the ſpecular ſurface alone, but depend upon the two ſurfaces of 
the plate of glaſs whereof the ſpeculum was made, and y: 22 the 
thickneſs of the glaſs between them, ewwton. 
(2.) —— The hidden way | 
Of nature would'ft thou know, how firſt ſhe frames 
All things in miniature? thy ſpecular orb 
Apply to well-difſe&ed kernels ; lo 
In each obſerve the flender threads 3 
Of firſt- beginning trees. Philips: 
meditate ; to contemplate ; to take a view 
with the mind. 1 
Conſider the quantity, and not ſpeculate upon an intrinſecal 
relation. 88 Digby on Bodies. 
As news- writers record facts which afford 
ſpeculation, their readers ſpeculate accordingly, and, by their 
variety of conjectures, become conſummate ſtateſmen... Addiſon. 
To SPE'CULATE. . a. To conſider attentively ; to look 
through with the mind. | 


thoughts ſublime 3 and not only behold, but ſpeculate their 
nature with the eye of the underſtanding. _ Brown. 


SPECULA'TION. z. . ſpeculation, Fr. from ſpeculate, } 
1. Examination by the eye; view. 2. Examiner; ſpy. 


miſprinted for ſpeculator. 3. Mental view; intellectual 


formed by meditation. 5. Mental ſcheme not reduce 
to- practice. 6. Power of ſight. .. Not in uſe. | 


ſtars | 
Throne and ſet high? ſervants _ 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations, | 
Intelligent of our. ſtate, Sha leſp. King Lear. 
(3.) In all theſe things being fully perſuaded, that what they 
| did, it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men ſhould 
. __ dothe like; there remained after ſpeculation, practice whereunto 


(5,), This terreſtrial globe, which before was only round in 


of many navigators, 


12 4% 4 , 7 PERS Te mple 4 
This is a conſideration not to be negleRed, or thought an in- 
different matter of mere peculation. | F, 
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ERS. e no ogy Fi F. eve, Fr. Spectrum, Lat.] Apparition ; | 


Newton's Opticks. _ 


e rings ariſe not. from 


- ToSpe/culLaTE. b. u. [ ſpeculer, Fr. ſpeculor, Latin.) To 
| of any thing 


great matter of SPED, 


Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, but to have his 


This word is found no where elſe, and probably is here 


examination; contemplation. 4. A train of thoughts 


(2.) They who have, as who have not, whom their great 


the whole world might be framed. Hooker, 
| Thenceforth to ſfeculations high or deep, 
I turn'd my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Conſider d all things viſible. - | Milton, 
 News-writers afford matter of ſpeculation: Addiſon, 
(4.) From him Socrates derived the principles of morality, 
and moſt part of his natural ſpeculations. | Temple . 


ſpeculation, has fince been ſurrounded by the fortune and boldneſs 


Leſley, 


Rr 
| (6.) Thy bones are marrowleſs; thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no Speculation in thole eyes Shateſp. 


Thou ftar'ſt with. 5 | | 
SpE'CULATIVE. adj. [ ſperulatif, Fr. from Jpeculate,) 1. 
2. Theoretical; 


Given to ſpeculation; contemplative. 
notional" ideal; not practi ea. 

(1. ) If all other uſes were utterly taken away, yet the mind 
of man being by nature ſeculatibe, and delighted with con- 
templation in itſelf, they were to be known even for mere know 


ledge fake. wi | Hooker. 
It encourages / eculative perſons who have no turn of mind to 
increaſe their fortunes. _ Addiſon. 


(2.) Some take it for a ſpeculative platform, that reafon and 
nature would that the beſt ſhould govern, but no wiſe to create a 
right. | | Bacon's holy War. 

Theſe are not ſpeculative flights, or imaginary notions, but 
are plain and undeniable laws, that are founded in the nature of 

rational beings. | ; 0 Law. 
SpeE'CULATIVELY. adv. [ from ſpeculative. ] 1. Contem- 

platively ; with meditation. 2. Ideally ; notionally ; 
theoretically ; not practically. | BE! 
SPECULA'TOR. 2. /. [from ſpeculate.) 1. One who forms 
theories. 2. { Speculateur, French. ] An obſerver; a 
contemplator. 3. A ſpy; a watcher. | 

(1.) He is dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not through- 
paced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. ; More. 

(2.) Although lapidaries and queſtuary enquirers affirm it, 


yet the writers of minerals, and natural ſpeculators, conceive the 


ſtones which bear this name to be a mineral concretion. Broaun. 
(3.) All the boats had one ſpeculator, to give notice when 
the fiſh approached. Broome on Odyſſey. 


" Spr'CULATORY. adj. [from ſpeculate.] Exerciſing ſpecu- 


lation. | 
SPE'CULUM. u. /; | Latin. ] A mirrour; 2 looking- 
zlaſs; that in which repreſentations are formed by re- 
flection. Ny | 
A rough and coloured object may ſerve. for a 22 to re- 
fle& the artificial rainbow. oyle on Colours. 
The preterite and part. paſſive of ee. 
His horſe full of windgalls, {ped with the ſpavins, and rayed 
with the yellows. Shakeſp. 
Barbaroſſa, „ed of that he defired, ftaid not long at Conſtan- 


tinople, but ſhaped his courſe towards Italy. - Knolles.. 
With all his harneſs ſoon the god was /ped ; 
His flying hat, his wings upon his heels. Dryden. 


SPEECH. 7. / [from ſpeak.) 1. The power of articulate 
utterance ; the power of expreſſing thoughts by vocad 
words. 2. Language; words conſidered as expreſſing 
thoughts. 3, Particular language as diſtin from others. 
4. Any thing ſpoken. 5. Talk; mention. '.6. Oration ; 
harangue. 7. Declaration of thoughts. 5 

(1.) There is none comparable to the variety of inſtructive 
expreſſions by ſpeech, wherewith man alone is endowed, for the 
communication of his thoughts. Holder on Speech. 

Though our ideas are firſt acquired by various ſenſations and 
reflections, yet we convey them to each other by the means of 

certain ſounds, or written marks, which we call words; and a 


great part of our knowledge 1s both obtained and communicated 
by theſe means, which are called ſpeech. | Watts. 
(2.) In ſpeech be eight parts. Accidence, 
The acts of God to human ears bo 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told. . Milton. 


(3.) There is neither eech nor language, but their voices 
are heard among them. _ BY. Common Prayer. 
(4.) A plague upon your epileptick viſagdgae 
Smile you my ſpeeches as I were a fool. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


6. = The duke did of me demand . 
What was the ſpeech among the Londoners, . f 
Concerning the French journey. ä Sbaleſp. 
Speech of a man's ſelf ought to be ſeldom. Bacon Efays. 
(6.) The conſtant deſign of thele orators, in all their ſpeeches | 
was to drive {ome one paiticular poilßlt. Swift. 
(7-) I, with leave of free implor'd, reply d. © Milton. 
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(r.) He fell down, foam ' d at mouth, and was / erchleſt. 


3 5 ; | S Shakeſp» 7 
Te great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollo's 


riefts are become /peecbleſs.. 0 Raleigh. 
A (ſingle viſion tranſports them: it finds them in the eagerneſs 


and height-of their devotion ; they are e for the time 


that it continues, and proſtrate when it departs. Dryaen. 
Sſeechleſt with wonder, and half dead with fear. Addiſon. 

2. x — I kneel'd before him; | 
"Twas very faintly he ſaid riſe : diſmiſs d ue 
Thus, with his ſpeechleſs hand.  Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Shakeſþ. 


From her eyes 
He that never hears a word ſpoken, it is no wonder he remain 


I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages. 


freechleſs ; as any one muſt do, who from an infant ſhould be 
Ka up in 4 a Holder on Speech. 


To SPEED. v. . pret. and part. paſſ. pe and /peeded. 
{ /Soeden, Dutch,]' 1. To make haſte ; to move with 


bred up among mutes. 


celerity, 2. [Spedian, to grow rich, Saxon.) To have 
good ſucceſs. 3. To ſucceed well or ill. 4. To have 


any condition bs: or bad. 
. (t.) So well they {ed that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim layy r 
Devoid of outward ſenſe. and native firen th, | | 
Covered with charmed cloud from view of day. Fa. Queen. 
Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bullet? Have I, 
un my poor and. cold motion, the expedition of thought? I 
ſeeded hither with the very extremeſt inch of poſſibility. Shakeff. 


. — If pray'rs _ 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place | 
Would freed before thee, and be louder heard. Milton. 
— See where Idwall feeds ! a truſty ſoldier. A, Philips. 
(2.) — Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; 
And he, that's once deny'd, will hardly ſpeed. Shakeſp. 
Now if this ſuit lay in Bianca's pow'r, | | 
How quickly ſhould you ſpeed. 5 Shakefþ. 


When firit this tempter croſs'd the gulph from hell, 
I told you then he ſhould prevail, and feed 


In his bad errand, v3, Milton. 
(3-) Make me not ſighted like the baſiliſk: | 

I've look'd on thouſands, who have ſped the better 

By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. Sbaleſp. Piat. Tale. 


Macicaus thewed them what an offence it was raſhly to depart 
out of the city, which might be unto them dangerous, although 
they ſhould ſpeed never ſo well. i ' Knolles., 

Theſe were violators of the firſt temple, and thoſe that pro- 


faned and abuſed the ſecond, ſed no better. South. 
| (4-) Ships heretofore in ſeas like fiſhes ſped, 
The mightieſt ſtill upon the ſmalleſt fed. Waller. 


Ta SPEED. . a. 1. To diſpatch in haſte; to ſend away 
quickly. 2. To haſten; to put into quick motion. 
To. furniſh in haſte, 4. To diſpatch; to deſtroy; to 
Kill; to miſchief ; t) ruin. 5. To execute; to diſpatch, 
5. To aſſiſt; to help forward. 7. To make proſperous; 
io make to ſucceed. | | 

(1.) —— The tyrant's ſelf, a thing unuſed, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compaſſion ; | 
But not diſpos'd to ruth or mercy then, 
He ſped him thence home to his habitation 
(2.) She, 1995 | 
Hearing ſo much, will ſpeed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love. Shakeſp. All's apell that ends well. 
— Satan, tow'rd the coaſt of earth beneath, 
Down from th' ecliptick fed with hop'd ſucceſs, 


Throws his ſteep flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. 


Ihe prieſt reply'd no more, | 
But ſped his ſteps along the hoarſe reſounding ſhore. Dryden. 
(4.) — With a ſpeeding thruſt his heart hefoundz 


The lukewarm blood came ruſhing thro' the wound. Dryd. | | 


A dire dilemma ! either way I'm ſped; 


If foes, they write; if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 75 


(5-) Judicial acts are all thoſe writings and matters which 


. RS 


Spe'sculess. adj. { from pech. ] t. Deprived of the 
power of ſpeaking ; made mute or dumb. 2, Mute; 


dumb. | 


Fairfax. 
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relate to judicial proceedings, and are ſped in open court at the 
inſtance of one or both of the parties. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
6.) ——— Lucina b be es ee 
Reach'd her midwife hands to feed the throws. Dryden. 

Propitious Neptune ſteer d their courſe by night 
With rifing gales, that „ed their happy flight. Dryden, 

.. Speed the ſoft intercourſe from foul to foul, . 
And wafta ſigh from Indus to the Pole. Pope, 

(7-) It any bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
| houſe, neither bid him God ſeed. St. Paul, 


He was choſen, though he ſtood low upon the roll, by a very 
unuſual concurrence of providential events, happened to be ſpe 


: 


| RBB 2 Feil. 
SPEED. z. /. [/þved, Dutch, ] 1. Quickneſs; celerity. 
2. Haſte; hurry; diſpatch. 3. The courſe or pace of a 
.- horſe. 4. Succeſs; event of any action or incident. | 
| © Bs Earth receives 
As tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs journey brought 
Of incorporeal ſpeed, her warmth and light; 
Speed! to deſcribe whoſe ſwiftneſs number fails. Milton. 
We obſerve the horſe's patient ſervice at the plough, his ſpeed 
upon the highway, his docibleneſs, and defire of glory, More. 
(2.) When they ſtrain to their utmoſt ſpeed, there is ſtill the 
wonted diſtance between them and their aims; all their eager 
purſuits bring them no acqueſts, Decay Piety. 
(3.) He that rides at high ſpeed, and with a piſtol, kills a 
ſparrow flying. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(4.) The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's /peed, is gone. - Shakeſp. 
O Lord, I pray thee ſend me good {þ2ed, Gen. xxiv. 12. 
SPE'EDILY. adv. [from ſpecdy.] With haſte; quickly. 


Poſt ſpeedily to your huſband, | 
Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 


Shew him this letter. . 
Send ſpeedily to Bertran; charge him ftriftly - 8 
Not to ent 7 Dryder's Spaniſh Friar. 
SpE'EDINESS. A. J. {from /peeay.] The quality of being 
pe 5 | 
SPE'EDWELLe 2 / veronica, Lat.] Fluellim, A plant. 
In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was wen of its raining 
millet- ſeed; but twas found to be only the ſeeds of the ivy-leaved 
ſpeedxwell, or ſmall henbit. Derham's Phyſco-Theology. 
Spe'eDY. adj, | from ecd.] Quick; ſwift; nimble ; 
quick of diſpatch. | „ 
— How near's the other army ? | 
— Near, and on ſpeedy foot ; the main deſcry 5 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
— Back with /peedieft ſail „ 
Zophiel, of cherubim the ſwifteſt wing, 
Came flying. 1 | 
Let it be enough what thou haſt done, FS 
When ſpotted deaths ran arm'd through ev'ry ſtreet, 
With poiſon'd darts, which not the good could ſhun, 
The ſpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. | Dryden. 
SPEIGHT. z. /. [picus martius, Latin.) A bird. 


Milton's Par. Loft 


3. SPELL. x. /. [rpel, Saxon, a word.J 1. A charm con- 


fiſting of tome words of occult power. Thus Horace uſes 
_ averds - FO | 
Sunt verba & voces quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
„ 9 | 
2. A turn of work; a vicifitude of labour, A low word. | 
(1.) Start not; her actions ſhall be holy: 
You hear my ſpell is lawful : do not ſhun her, | 
Until you ſee her die again ; for then | | 
You kill her double. Shak-ſp. Winter's Tale, 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, that they ſtand in 
awe of charms, ſpells, and conjurations, letters, characters, 
notes, and daſhes. + 8 Brown's Vulz. Err. 


Thou durſt not thus diſparage glorious arms, 


ne thn eenths Ht 5 
And black enchantments, ſome magician s art. 
Arm'd thee or charm'd thee ſtrong. Milton: Agoniſſtes. 

Begin, begin, the myſtick ſpell prepare. Milton. 


-  —— Yourſelf you ſo excel, 

When you vouchſafe to breathe my thought, 
That like a ſpirit with this ſpelt - Fir, 

Of my own teaching, I am caught, LED Waller i 
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M Mild Lucina': 


Then reach'dher midwife hands to ſpeed the throes, == 


And ſpoke the pow'rful , eilt that babes to birth diſcloſe, 
(2.) Their toil is ſo extreme as they cannot endure it above four 
hours in a day, but are ſucceeded by | /þe/[s : the reſidue of the 
time they wear out at coytes and kayles, 

To SPELL, v, 4a. pret. and part. paſſ. ſpelled or ſpelt. [/pellen, 
Dut.] 1. To write with the proper letters. 2, To read 


by naming letters ſingly. 3. To charm. LOT 
(..) In the criticiſm of pelling, the word ſatire ought to 
with i, and pot with y; and if this be fo, then it is falſe ſpelJed 
throughout. Te: Dryaen's Juv. Dedic. 
| (2.) —— I never yet ſaw man, Sant 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur*d 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward ; if fair fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman thould be her ſiſter, Shakeſp. 
3. I have you falt ; e e eg 
Uachain your ſpirits now with Helling Sharm, 34s 
And try if they can gain your liberty. Shalk. Hen, VI. 
| This gathe1'd in the planetary hour, 1 
With noxious weeds, and ſpelld with words of pow'r, 
Dire ſtepdames in the magick bowl infuſe. Dryden, 
To SPELL. v. 2. 1. To form words of letters. 2. To 


read. 3. To read unkkilfully, h 
..) What ſmall knowledge was, in them did dwell ; 
And he a god, who could but read or ſpell. 

By paſting on the vowels and conſonants on the ſides of four 
dice, he has made this a play for his children, whereby his eldeſt 


ſon in coats, has played himſelf into ſpelling. Loc le. 5 


The Latin, being written of the ſame character with the mo- 
ther- tongue, by the aſſiſtance of a ſhelling book, it is legible, 
Tales = Spedtator. 
Another cauſe, which hath maimed our language, is a fool- 
iſh opinion that we ought to ell exactly as we ſpeak. Þ Swift. 
- (2.) If I read aught in heav'n, ; 
Or heav'n write aught of tate, by what the ſtars, 
Voluminous or ſingle characters, | 
In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell, 
Sorrows and labours, oppoſition, hate, 
Attends the. 5 
When gowns, not arms, repell'd 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to ſettle peace, or to unfold 


The drift of hollow ſtates, hard to be /pelf'd, Ailton. 


And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 
Of every ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And every herb that ſips the dew, | Milton. 
(3-) As to his underſtanding, they bring him in void of all 
notion, a rude unwritten blank ; ſent into the world only to 


read and ſpell out a God in the works of creation. South, . 


To SyeLT. v.n. To ſplit; to break. A bad word, 
Feed geeſe with oats, /pelted beans, barley-meal, or ground 
malt mixed with beer, | Mort. Huſb. 
SPE'LTER. 2. A kind of ſemi- metal. | N 
Metals in fuſion do not flame for want of a copious fume, 
except ſpelter, which fumes copiouſly and thereby flames, 
EE > | Newton, 


To SPEND. v. a. [rpenvan, Saxon; ſpendere, Italian.“ 
1. To conſume; to exhauſt ; to waſte. 2. To beftow 


as expenſe; to expend, as coſt, 3. To beſtow for any 
purpoſe; often with upon, 4. To effuſe. 5. To ſquan- 
der; to laviſh, 6. To paſs; to ſuffer to paſs away, 7. 
To waſte ; to wear out; to exhauſt of force. 8. To fa- 
tigue ; to haraſs, -_ FTE Bas TY 
(x.) Our cannons malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 71" OY 
Againſt th* invulnerable cloude. 1 Shaleſp. 

I will very gladly ſpend and be ſpent for you. 2 Cor, xii. F5. 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wiſe, but a fooliſh man 
Jendetb it up. N | x | 
P We muſt exaſperate 
The almighty Victor to hendal his rage. Milton. 


Money is brought into England by nothing but pending here 


8 


Carew. 


Dryden. 


M:lton's Par. Loft. © 


but healthful, ſhort, and apt to refreſh you. 


Prev. xxi. 20. 


„„ 'B 


31 leſs of foreign commodities than what we carry to market can 


pay for. bt] 5 | Locke. 

(2.) Wherefore do ye ſpend money for that which is not 
bread ? Ja. lv. 2. 
63.) When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, | 
Would ſpend it in ſome words 4fon that buſineſs, _ 
If you would grant the time. + Shak, Macbeth. 
Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to ſpend any 


more time hn the debate, thought not fit to make any mention 


to him of the propoſed oppoſition. 175 Bayle. 
| (4. — Cowards dogs | 
Moſt end their mouths, when what they ſeem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
(F.) The whole of our reflections terminate in this, what 
courſe we are to take to paſs our time ; ſome to get, and others 


to /Fend their eſtates. Wake, 
46.) In thoſe paſtoral paſtimes a great many days were ſpent, 
to follow their flying predceflors. | Sidney. 


They ſtend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave. ' | 


father nor mother. LEE ; 1 Eſdr. iv. 21. 
Say, for you ſaw us, ye immortal lights, | 
How oft un wearied have we /pent the nights, 


Till the Ledæan ſtars fo fam'd for love, 


Wonder'd at us from above. | | Conuley. 
When he was of riper years, for his farther accompliſhment, 
he ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in travelling. Pope. 


(.) The waves aſcended and deſcended, till their violence 
being ſpent by degrees, they ſettled at laſt, | 
| | iR Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around; 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground. Dryden. 
The winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has ſþert itſelf on Cato's head. 
( (8.) Nothing but only the hope of ſpoil did relieve them, 
having ſcarce « Brom to cover their nakedneſs, and their bodies 


ſpent with long labour and thirſt, Knollers Hit. of the Turks... 


Or come your ſhipping in our ports to lay, 
Spent and. diſabled in ſo long a way ? _ 
Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men ſlain ; 
The reſt, an heartleſs number, pert with watching, 
And harraſs'd out with duty. | Dryden, 
Some ſpent with toil, ſome with deſpair oppreſs'd. 


Leap'd headlong from the heights, the flames conſum'd the 
Dryden Zn. 


reſt. 
Thou oft haſt feen me | | | 

_ Wreſtling with vice and faction; now thou ſee'ſt me 

* Speit, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſucceſs, Addiſ. Cato. 


To SPEND. L. z. 1. To make expenſe. 2. To prove in 


the uſe. 3. To be loſt or waſted 4. To be employed 


to any uſe. | 
(1.) Henceforth your tongue muſt ſend at leſſer rate, 
Than in its flames to wrap a nation's fate. Dryden. 


He; ſpends as a perſon who knows that he muſt come to a 


reckoning. | . South. 
(2.) Butter ent as if it came from the richer foil. Temple. 
(3.) The ſound ſtendeth and is diſſipated in the open air; 

but in ſuch concaves it is conſerved and contracted, Bacon. 
On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that ſpend before 
they come to the valleys, | | Bacon, 
(.) There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of 


wild vines; for the vines that they uſe for wine are ſo often cut, 


that their ſap ſpendeth into the grapes. | Bacon. 


Sr NV DER. x. /. [from Spend. 1. One who ſpends, 2. 


A prodigal ; a laviſher. = +7 2 IT 
(1.) Let not your recreations be laviſh fenders of your time; 
) © Taylor, 
(2.) Biſhop Morton. told the commiſſioners, who _ to- 
levy the benevolence, if they met with any that were ſparing, t 
tell them that they muſt needs have, becauſe they laid up; and if 


they were ſpenders, they muſt needs have, becauſe it was ſeen in 


their port and manner of living. Bacon Hen. VII. 


255 8 Job, xx. 13. 
He ſpends his life with his wife, and remembereth neither 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Dryden's Eu. 
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+ That ne'er art call'd, | but oben the dragon womb 


pier. FOR 
\Bitter cold weather ſtarved both the bird and the 2 


9 ans Oe 
— | Sore nz afurer dots feed 
With pteſent ſums th' unwary ſpendthyift's need. Dryd. 


. Moſt men, like ſpendthrift heirs, judge A little in band) bet-= 


ter than a great deal ro com. | Locke. 
The fon, bred” in floth, becomes a 1 ſpendthrift, a va e 
and goes out of the world a beg 
SPE'RABLE. adj. [ Jperabilis, Lat, 0 Such as may be hoped, 


ot in uſe. 
We may caſt it away, if it be found but a bladder, and dif. 
charge it of ſo much as is vain and not / ebe. Bacon. 


SPERM. . 1 Jperme, Fr. ſperma, Lat Dr, that 
| | 


by which pecies is continued. 
Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a rt, 
and ſome but one: this may be cauſed by the quantity of erm 
n or by the ea of the womb which may * the 
acon. 
There is required to the preparation of the / erm of animals 
a great apparatus of veſſels, many ſecretions, concoctions, re- 
flections, and circulations. Ray. 
- SPE'RMACETT. 3. J Lat.) Corruptly pronounced par- 
maſiity.— A particular ſort of whale affords the oil whence 
this is made; and that is very improperly called Sperma, 
becauſe it is only the oil which comes from the head of 
which it can be made. It is ehanged from what it is 
natarally, the oil itſelf being very brown and rank. 
The peculiar property of it is to ſhoot into flakes, not 
much unlike the chryſtallization of ſalts; but in this ſtate 
tis yellow, and has a certain rankneſs, from which it is 
freed by ſqueezing it between warm metalline plates; at 
length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, 
_ ſmooth, white, and in ſome meaſure tranſparent. 
| x Ouircy. 
SPERMA'TICAL. 0 adj. [ ſpermatique,” Fr. from Jperm.] 
SPERMA'TICK. 1. Seminal ; conſiſting of ſeed. 2. Be- 
longing to the ſperm ; containing ſperm. 
(.) The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but 
ermalical or vital. | More's Divine Dial. N 
Metals and ſundry meteors rude ſhapes have no need of any 
particular principle of life, or Fermatical form, diſtinct from 


the reſt or motion of the particles of the matter. More. 
(2.) The moiſture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down to the ſpermaticel veſſels. Bacon. 


I wo different ſexes muſt concur to their generation: there is 
in both a great N of ſpermatick veſſels, wherein the more 
ſpirituous part of the blood is by many digeſtions and circulati- 
Eng exalted into ſperm. "Ray on the Creation. 
To Srs'RMATIZE. v. z. [from ſperm.) To yield ſeed. 
Ariſtotle affirming that women do not ſpermatize, and con- 
fer a receptacle rather than eſſential principles of generation, . 
deductively includes both ſexes in mankind, Brown, 


 SPERMATOCE'LE. . /. [origua (and n.] A rupture 


cauſed by the ee of the ſeminal veſſels, and the 
ſemen falling into the ſcrorum. Bailey. 


SPERMO'LOGIST. 7. 1. [onmguaroy®-, 1+ One who gathers or 


treats of ſeeds. Did. 
To'SPERSE. v. a. [ Jperſus, Lat.] To . to 1 
A word not now in uſe. | 
The wrathful wind, 5 
Which blows cold ſtorms, burſt out of Scythian mew - 
That /perfithoſe clouds, and in fo ſhort as thought 
This dreadful ſhape was vaniſhed to nought. Spenſer. 
He making ſpeedy way through ſperſed air, 
And through the world of waters wide and: __ „ 
To Morpheus“ houſe doth baftily repair. ry Queen, 
7 SET. v. a, To bring or pour ee TY in 
Scotland is a ſuperabundance of water : as, that tide or 
_ freſh was a high ot. : 


Myſterious dame; | 


3 


"Son" dorgeirr. 1 [ſpend and Ae, 4 potigh; 3” a. 


3 eee 
Y er 


0 n darkneſs Pets her thickeſt gloom, - 


at 


And wakes one blot öf all the att,” ö 22 er ae NT 
Ser thy cloudy ebon chair. . . 


Te 0 SPEW, v. a. [rpepan, Saxon ; baue, Dutch. ; (ths 


To vomit ; to eject from the ſtomach. 2. To eject; 5 


caſt forth. 3. To eject wich loathing. 
(.) A wordfiſn ſmall him from the reſt did funder, 

That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under 
His wide abyſs, him forced forth to ſpear, 

That all the fea did roar like heaven's thunder, 


*  *  Andall the waves were ſtain'd with filthy hue. Spear. | 


(2.) When earth with ſlime and mud is cover'd o'er, 
Or hollow places ſpew their wat'ry ſtore. Diyden's Georg. 
When yellow fands are fifted from belo-w, 
The glitt' ring billows give a golden ſhow ; 
And when the fouler bottom fpewvs the black, 
Tue Stygian dye the tainted waters take. Dryden, 
3.) Keep my ſtatutes, and commit not any of theſe abomi- 
P that the land head not you out. Lev. xviii. 28. 


Contentſous n ought” to be Jpewed out, as the ſurfeit of 


courts. Bacon's Ef. 
To SrEw. v. u. To vomit; to eaſe the ſtomach. 
He could have haul din ; > 
The drunkards, and the noiſes of the inn; 
But better *twas that they ſhould ſleep or pew, 
Than in the ſcene to offend or him or you. Ben, 501 
SP V. adj. [from JI. ] Wet; foggy. A provincial 
o 
The lower vallies in wet Winters are ſo eauys that they know 
not how to feed them. s Mortimer Huſ6; 


To SPHA'CELATE., v. a. {from /phacelus, medical Latin. ] 


To affect with a gangrene. 
The long retention of matter ſþbace/ates the brain. Sharp. 


To SPHA'CLLATE. v. #. To mortify ; to ſuffer the gan- 


rene. 
. The ſkin,” by the great diſtenſion, having been hl very 
thin, will, if not taken away, Iphacelate, and the reſt degene- 
rate into a cancerous ulcer. Sharps Surg. 
SypnA'CELUs. 3. . | @&xiA©- ; ſphacele, Fr. } A gan- 
grene; a mortification. | 
It is the ground of inflammation, gangrene, ſpbacelus, 


SPHERE. 7. « U ſphere, Fr. Sphaera, Lat.] A . 
an orbicular body; a body of which the Maa is at che 


ſame. diſtance from every point of the | cixcumference. 


2. Any globe of the mundane ſyſtem, 3. A globe re- 
preſenting the earth or ſky. 4. Orb; circuit of mo- 
tion. 5. Province; compaſs of knowledge or action; 
employment. [From the ſphere of activity aſeribed to 
the power emanating from bodies.) 

(1. ) Firſt the ſun, a mighty A bere, de fram'd. Milton. 

(2.) What if within the moon's fair ſhining ſphere, 

What if in every other ſtar unſeen, | | 

Of other worlds he happily ſhould hear? Fairy Queen. 
And then mortal ears . 


Ha heard the muſick of the ſpheres. Dryden. 


(3.) Two figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear; 
Conon, and what's his name who made the /pbere, 


And ſhew'd the ſeaſons of the ſliding year? Dryden. 


4.) Half unfung, but narrower bound 


Wichin the viſible diurnal ſphere. | "Milton. 


45.) To be call'd into a bugs ſphere, and not to be ſeen to 
move in't. I Shakeſp, Ant. and Cleop. 
Of enemies he could not but contract good ſtore, while mov- 


ſo h h and ith ſo vigorous a luftre. 
ing in fo high a fpbere, and wi 8 . 


Every man, verſed in any icular buſineſs, finds fault 


with theſe authors, fo far as t cf treat of matters within his 


ſpbere. Addifon's F recholder. 
Ye know the ſpheres and yarious talks aſſign 1d 
7 laws eternal to the æthereal king. Poße. 
The hermit's pray r permitted, not approv'd ;: 5 
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& To SpHERE, v. a. from the noun.] A To place in a 
FATE 45, ene 


ſphere. 2. To form into roundneſs. N 

(.) —— The glorious planet Sl, 

In noble eminence enthron'd and pers hel, 
Amidſt the reſt, whoſe. med'cinable eye | | 
Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil. _ - Shakeſþ. 

(2.) Light from hernative Eaſt | a 
To journey through theairy gloom began, 6) 
Siber d in a radiant cloud; for yet the fun EF erte 
Was not. + Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

SpHgRICAL. I} adj. | ſpherigue, Fr. from ſphere. j:' | 1. 

Spusg'rick. { Round ;+orbicular; globular. 2. Plane- 

tary ; relating to orbs. of the planes. 

(i.) What deſcent of waters could there be in a ſpherical and 
round body, wherein there is nor high nor low, Raleigb. 
Though ſounds ſpread round, ſo that there is an orb or ſphe- 
rical area of the ſound, yet they go fartheſt in the forelines 
from the firſt local impulſion of the air. 15> ene. 
By diſcernment of the moiſture drawn up in vapours, we 


muſt know the reaſon of the ſpherical figures of the drops. 
| Glanville. 


A fluid maſs neceſſarily falls into a ſpherical ſurface. Keil. 


Where the central nodule was globular, the inner ſurface of 
the firſt would be ſpherict; and if the cruſt was in all parts of 
the ſame thickneſs, that whole cruſt would be /pherical. 
| | Woodward on Foſſils. 
(2.) We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon, and 
ſtars, as if we were villains by ſpherical predominance. Shak, 
SpHE'RICALLY. adv, {from /pherical.] In form of a 
ane 4 
n nu. /. [from /þhere.] Roundneſs; 
SPHERTCITY. rotundity. To 
Such bodies receive their figure and limits from ſuch lets as 
hinder them from attaining to that /phericalneſs they aim W» , 
- 7 . 
Water conſiſts of ſmall, ſmooth, ſpherical particles: (heir 
ſmoothneſs makes em flip eaſily upon one another; the ſpheri- 
city keeps em from touching one another in more points than 
one. | Cheyne's Phil. Princ, 
SPHE'ROID. . /, [odagx and he.; /pheroide, Fr.] A 
body oblong or oblate, approaching to the form of a 
ſphere, 8 


They are not ſolid particles, by the neceſſity they are under | 


to change their figures into oblong ſoberoids, in the capillary 
veſſels. - „ Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
SPHEROT'DICAL. adj. from ſpheroid.] Having the form 
of a ſpheroid. e 3 95 a 
If theſe corpuſcles be 3 or oval, their ſhorteſt di- 
ameters muſt not be much greater than thoſe of light. Cheyne, 
SPHE'RULE. #. / [| /phaerula, Lat.] A little globe. 
Mercury is a collection of exceeding ſmall, vaſtly heavy 
ſpherules. | 3 3 Coeyne's Phil. Princ. 
SPHINX, n. ſ. [ogiys.] The ſphinx was a famous monſter 
in Egypt, that remained by conjoined Nilus, having the 
face of a virgin, and the body of a lion, | 
Peacham on Drawing. 


Seral. 4. J. [ /pial, Fr.] A ipy:; a ſcout ; a watcher. 


8 TY 5 1 
is ears be as ſpials, alarum to crie. Tuer Huſb, 
He privy ſpials plac'd in, all his way, K. T0 : . 
To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares. Shenſer. 
For he by faithful ſial was aſſured  . © 
That Egypt's king was forward on his way. Fairfax. 
Their truft towards them hath rather been as to good ſpials 
and good whiſperers, than good magiſtrates and officers. Bacon. 


SPICE. ». J. ¶ &pices, Fr.] 1. A vegetable production, 


fragrant to the ſmell and pungent to the palate ; an aro- 


matick ſubſtance uſed in ſauces. 2. A ſmall quantity; ag 


of ſpice to the thing ſeaſoned, 


..) ——= Dang'rous rocks, e r e 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, ,,. 
Mould ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtreem. Shakeſp. 


Is not, manhood, learning, gentleneſs, and virtue, the ſpice 
and ſalt that ſeaſons a man? 12 Sbaleſß. 2 
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Garlick, the northern ſite, is in mighty requeſt among the 

een, r ele. 
High ſauces aud rich {ices are fetched from the Indies. 
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I” | j a | Baker. 
(.,) Think what they have donc, ; 
And then run ſtark mad; for all 5 

Thy by-gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. * 'Shakeſp. 
It containeth ſingular relations, not without ſome * or 
ſprinkling of all learning. | Brown's Ful. Err. 

So in the wicked there's no vice, a 
Of which the ſaints have not a h m. Hudibras. 


To Sp1CE, 9. a. [from the noun ] To ſeaſon with ſpice; 
to mix with aromatick bodies. & h OY | 
His mother was a 'votreſs of my order, 
"And in the ſpiced Indian air by night 
Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my fide, Shaksſp: 
- With a feltivall | | 
She'll firſt receive thee ; but will ice thy bread 
With flowrie poyſons. | | 
Theſe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 
May great-grand-children of thy praites grow ; 
And ſo, though not revive, embalm and ſpice 
The world, which elſe would putrify with vice. '. Donne 
What though ſome have a fraught - k 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail, 
If thou haſt wherewithal to /-zce a dravght, : 
When griefs prevail ? Herbert. 
 Ser'cer. 2. from ſpice ] One who deals in ſpice, 
Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter and 
Sypicer. | is | Camden. 
Spr'ceny. 2. % eſpiceries, Fr. from ſpice.] 1. The com- 
modity of ſpices. 2. A repoſitory of ſpices. 
(..) Their camels were loaden with ſicery, and balm and 


myrrh. - Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
ra She in whoſe body N 3 
The weſtern treaſure, eaſtern /picery, | 
Europe and Africk, and the unknown reſt, 5 
Were eaſily found. Donne. 
(2.) The ſþicery, the cellar and its furniture, are too well 
known to be here inſiſted upon. Addiſon on Italy, 


Speck and SAN. [This word I ſhould not have expected 
to have found authoriſed by a polite writer. Span-new is 
uſed by Chaucer, and is Ape to come from rpannan, 
to ſtretch. Sax, expandere, Lat. whence an. Span- nend 
is therefore originally uſed of cloth new extended or 
dreſſed at the clothiers, and pie and ſgan is newly extend- 
ed on the ſpikes or tenters: it is however a low word.] 
Quite new; now fi-{t uſed. 7 . 
| While the honour thou haſt got, ) 

Is./{/ick and ſpan new, piping hot, | | 
'Strice-heriup bra. <E Butler. 
They would have theſe reduced to nothing, and then others 


created {/ick and ſpan new out of nothing. Burnet, 
— I keep no antiquated ſtuff; | 3 
But. ſpick and ſpan I have enough. Sr. 
SPICKNEL. 3. /. Lneum, Lat.] The herb maldmony or 
bearwort. | ; Did. 


Sp1'cy, adj. [from ſpice.] 1. Producing ſpice; abbund- 
ing with aromaticks. 2. Aromatick ; having the quali- 
F VV 1c} 

(1) Off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow n 

_  Sabzan odour, from the ſpicy ſhore r bots 

Of Araby the bleſt, with ſuch delay RON SAND 

Well pleas'd they flack their courſe, and many. 2 league ot 

Chear'd with the grateful: ſmell old Ceran ſmiles, ide 

For them the Idumean balm did ſweat, 0 TANG. 

And in hot Ceilon ſpicy foreſts gre ß. en 

2.) The regimen in this diſeaſe ought to be of ll ce- 
phalick vegetables, to di ſpel the viſebſity. ee 1 Diet. 

Under ſouthern ſkies enalt their falls,, Ei 

Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy gates! 07111 irs 3H Pops, 

CCC 

ſpiked like dt corn; fulnefs of end. . 51 
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| Spr/gENARD. n. J. [ ſpica nardi, Lat.] 2 plant, and the ng oP | 
dil or balſam produced from the plant It grows plenti- Our vaults have wept with drunken ꝓilth of wine. Shakeſp. 


725 all ages. 1 9d q eee 5 
enen having an alabaſter box of ointment of Fitenard, threads. 2. To form threads by drawing out and twiſt- 
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spDRR. =, ½ [Skinner thinks: this word ſoftened from wood, or thin bar of iron. 2. A [mall quantity of mo: 


Hinder, or ſpinner, from in: Junius, with his uſual fe- ney, I know not whence derived. 
licity, dreams that it comes from owigey, to extend; for _ (.) The oyſters, beſides gathering by hand, have a peculiar 
the ſpider extends his web. Perhaps it comes from ſpieden, dredge, which is a thick ſtrong net, faſtened to three gpills of 
Dutch; Heiden, Daniſh, to ſpy ; to lye upon the catch. 3 and ane the boat's ſtern, Carew, 
Don, dona, Saxon, is a beetle, or properly an humble bee, mer one unghole a little venthole, ſtopped 2 * pill. 
or. /tingle/s bas. May not ſpider be ſpy dor, the inſect that 63.) The biſhops; ho conſecrated chis ground, 8 8 
watches the dor P] The animal that ſpins a web for flies. to have a pill or ſportule from the credulous laity. © . 


More direful hap betide that hated wreteh, | To SPILL. bv. 4. | 8 ES op 
Than I can wiſh to adders, Piders, toads. "= Shake andi. , 7, "Fo hel; to: Jo Cen edding . 4e 
The Pirie web to watch we'll Rand, . © _ deſtroy ; to miſchief. 3. To throw away. ey 


And when it takes the bee, 


We'll help out of the tyrant's hand (1.) Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 


The innocent to free. „„ denn. %. 
. . * - . a 1 
Inſidious, reſtleſs, watchful ider, lk He forfeits his own blood that Spill another. Shak. Tim, 


Fear no' officious damſel's broom ; Themſelves exact their cruelty, 


Extend thy artful fabrick wider, A . . L 3 
8 nd I conſtrained am this blood to ſpill. « Dan. Civ, W. 
ARE oy bnnncre ere Gy" e 5 They having ꝓiil d much blood, and done much — 


. While I thy curious fabrick ſtare at, : 5 P. wy 
And think on hapleſs poet's fate, | Subduing nations ; and atchiey'd thereby 


Like thee confin'd to noiſome garret, 


| - Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey, 
And.rudely baniſh'd rooms of ſtate. Dr. Lyitleton. Shall change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and ſioth. 


The /dider”'s touch how exquiſitely fine ! 8 (e x Milton, 
Feels . thread, und lives aldng the line... . ri Pape: - gave notre new ce * > ext 3s; 
IPiUDERCATCHER, . J. [from ſpider and catcher ; picus $a Orbellan did N how an Roſcom, 
ONE ors Lat.] A bird. Wy e With treach'rous deeds our mighty mother's race; 
SPI'DE® WORT. # /. [phalangium, Lat.] A plant with And to revenge his blood, ſo jultly it... 

a hly-flower, compoſed of fix petals. Miller +  . Whatis it leſs than to partake his guilt ? Fe Dryden. 
SGN EL. 2. {meum, Lat.) A plant: See SPICKNEL. Nor the Centaurs tale | 
SP1'/GOT. 1. .. [ſpijcker, Dutch] A pin or peg put in- Be here repeated; how, with luſt and wine | 

to the faucet to keep in the liquor. e Inflam'd, they fought and 54 their drunken ſouls 

\.. Baſe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the ſpigot wield. Shakeſþ. At feaſting hour. "I Het |; 

Take out the ſpigot, and clap the point in your mouth. Sev. (2.) Thus is our thought with pain of thiſtle tilled, 
SPIkE. 2. J | /pica, Lat] 1. An car of corn. 2. A Thus be our nobleſt parts dried up with ſorrow; | 


„ 5 Thus is our mind with too much minding Filled. Sidney. 
long nail of iron or wood ; a long rod of. iron ſharpen- Why are you fo fierce and cruel 15 7 | TE 


Philiþs. 


ed: ſo called from its ſimilitude to an ear. Ts et ( 
(1.) Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded Hüten | Then api harujarcy is the Mighty's jewel, 
Guard it from birds as with a ſtand of pikes. Denham. And greater glory think to ſave than ill. Spenſer. 
Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, * — Thou all- ſhaking thunder, 
He tramples down the ſpikes, and intercepts the year. Did. Crack nature's mould, all germins ꝓpill at once | 
The gleaners, FS That make ingrateful man. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
She after ſpike, their ſparing harveſt pick. Thomſon. Be not angry with theſe fires ; 5 
(2.) For the body of the ſhips, no nation equals England for For their theis e r 
the oaken timber; and we need not borrow of any other iron for Nor look too kind on my deſires ; | 
fpikes, or nails to faſten them. hay Baca. For then my hopes will il me. Ben. Jobnſ. 
The head of your medal would be ſeen to more advantage, All bodies are with other bodies fill'd ; | 
if it were placed oe a ſpike of the tower. Dryden. But ſhe receives both heav'n and earth together: 
He wears on his head the corona radiata, another type of his Nor are their forms by raſh encounters ill d; 
divinity : the piles that ſhoot out repreſent the rays of the ſun. Por there they ſtand, and neither toucheth either. Davies. 
| . | - ESI bt" Addiſon, (3.) This fight ſhall damp the raging ruffian's breaſt, : 
SPIKE. =» % The name of a plant. This is a ſmaller The poiſon will, and half-drawn ſword arreſt. Tickel. 
ſpecies of lavender. | ; „ „ ' To Sir, &..4. i. Ig we; to be laviſh. 2. To be 
The oil of ſpite is much uſed by our artificers in their varniſh- ſhed); to be loſt by being ſhed. 33 
es ; but it is generally adulterated. Hill's Mat. Med. (1.) Thy father bids thee ſpare, and chides for ꝓilling. 


To SPIKE, v. a, (from the noun.] 1. To faſten with long ER | Sidney. 
nails. 2, To ſet with ſpikes. 3. To make ſharp at the (.) He was ſo topfull of himſelf that he let it ill on all the 
end. „ 1 company: he ſpoke well indeed, but he ſpoke too long. Watts. 
(.) Lay long planks upon them, pinned or ſpiked down to 8 IL LER. n. . {I know not whence derived.) A kind 
the pieces of oak on Which they lie, Moxon's Mech. Ex. of fiſhing line. RY | [7 
Lay long planks upon them, ſpiking or pinning them down In harbour they are taken by sfpillers made of a cord, to 
faſt. | bs de © Mort. uſb. which divers ſhorter are tied at a little diſtance, and to each of 
( 22.) A youth leaping over the ſpiked pales, was fuddenly theſe a hook is faſtened with a bait : this spiller they fink in the 
frighted down and in his falling he was catched by thoſe ſpikes. ſea where thoſe fiſhes have their accuſtomed haunt, Garew: 
—— - 7255 Wiſeman. SpII TE. 2 % (from Hill.] Any thing poured out or 


= 


fully in Java. It has been known to the medical writers of q,, SPIN. v. 4. preter. ſpun or ſpon z. part» /pun., [ppin- 
Wah eds Hill's Mat. Med. nan, . Sax. Hpinnen, Dutch] 1. To draw out. into 


| brake and poured it on his head. | Mar. xiv. 3. fila matter. 3. To protract; to draw 
- i re | | faite. ing any filamentous matter. 3. protract; to 
e e cn argue a ee Fe ny 
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( The women un goats hair. 
2 You would be another Penelope; yet all the yarn ſhe 
hun, in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. 


The fates but only 1 the coarſer clue; 
The fineft of the wool is left for you. | Dryden. 
3.) By one delay after another they hin out their whole lives, 
etill there's no more future left before em.  L' Efrange. 


Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out : 
- In its full length, and sptz it to the laſt, Addis. Cato. 
(.) I paſſed lightly over many particulars, on which learned 
and witty men might in out large volumes. Digby. 
If his cure lies among the lawyers let nothing be ſaid againſt 


intangling property, inning out cauſes, and ſqueezing clients, 


Coullier. 

Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenſions are not to 

expect any thing here, but what, being un out of my own 
coarſe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own ſize. Locke, 

The line's are weak, another's -pleas'd to fay ; 
Lord Fanny ꝙpins a thouſand ſuch a day. | 


ing threads, 2. [ Spingare, Italian.) To ſtream out in 

a thread or ſmall current. 3. To move round as a ſpindle, 
(.) We can fling our legs and arms upwards and down- 

wards, backwards, forwards, and round, as they that Sin. 


| More. 
Ten thouſand ſtalks their various bloſſoms ſpread ; | 
Peaceful and lowly in their native foil, _ 
They neither know to in, nor care to toil, Prior. 
For this Alcides learn'd to n; 
His club laid down, and lion's ſkin. Prior. 


(2.) Together furiouſly they ran, 
That to the ground came horſe and man; 
The blood out of their helmets ſpan, 
So ſnarp were their encounters. Drayt. Nyme bid. 
(3.) Whether the ſun predominant in heav'n, 
Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun, 
Hie from the Eaſt his flaming road begin, 
Or ſhe from Weſt her ſilent courſe advance 
With inoffenſive pace, that ſpinning ſleeps 
On her ſoft axle, while ſhe paces ev'in '. _ 
And bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air along, 
Solicit not thy thoughts. Milton's Par. L. 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore ; 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly /i ins about, 5 
The grain deep piercing ul it ſcoops it out. Pope. 
SPIN Ac. g 1. . | ſpinachia, Lat.) A plant. It hath 
SPI'NAGE. an apetalous flower, conſiſting of many ſta- 
mina included in the flower-cup, which are produced in 
ſpikes upon the male plants which are barren ; but the 
embryoes are produced from the wings or the leaves on the 
female plants, which afterward become roundiſh or an- 
gular ſeeds, which, in ſome ſorts, have thorns adhering 
to them. | | Miller. 
. Spinage is an excellent herb, crude, or boiled. Mortim. 
SPINAL, adj. [ /pina, Lat.] Belonging to the back bone. 
All inal, or ſuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, are 
ſomewhat analogous thereto. 


. Thoſe ſolids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the brain, 


and ſpinal marrow, which by their bulk appear ſufficient to fur. 


niſh all the ſtamina or threads of the ſolid parts. Arbuthnot. 
Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 2508 
Lux'd his joint neck and ſpinal marrow bruis'd. Pbilips. 


 Spr/nDLE. 2. J. [rpindl, rpindel, Saxon,] 1. The pin 


by which the thread is formed, and on which it is con- 

glomerated. 2. A long flender ſtalk. 3. Any thin 

lender. In contempt. rene 

eſpecially if there be a little wreathing; as a 

twiſting of thread, and twirling about o n 4 
Sing to thoſe that hold the vital ſheers, = | 
And turn the adamantine ſpindle round 


On which the fate of gods and men is wound. Millor. 


114 Ex. XXX. 26. ; 


Pope. | 


To SPIN. b. 2. 1, To exerciſe the art of ſpinning, or draw- - 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


- Douſetochantit, 


5 7 
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Upon a true repentance, God is not fo fatally tied ro the 


Finale of abſolute reprobation. as not to keep his promiſe, and 
2 merciful pardons. . Faſper Maine. 
So Pallas from the duſty field withdrew, | | 
And when imperial Jove appear'd in view, "3-3 
Reſum'd her female arts, the. ſpindle and the clew ; 
Forgot the ſcepter ſhe ſo well had ſway'd, | | 


And with that mildneſs, ſhe hadrul'd, obey d. Stefney. 


Do you take me for a Roman matron, 3c: 
Bred tamely to the ſpindle and the loom? A. Philips. 
(2.) The ſpindles muſt be tied up, and, as they grow in 

height, rods let by them, leſt by their bending they ſhould 
1 75 k thoſe ſpindle legs of 3 „ 
) Repoſe yourſelf, if thoſe ſpindle legs of yours will carry 
Ws e Dryden's Stanſh Fryar. 
The marriage of one of our heireſſes with an eminent cour- 
tier gave us ¶findle ſhanks and cramps. Tatler. 


To Sepr/nDLE. 9. 3. {from the noun.] To ſhoot into a long 


(mall ftalk. _. 5 f Fe 
Another ill accident in drought is the ſpindling of the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; inſo- 


much *s"the word calamity was firſt derived from calamus, 
when the corn could not get out of the ſtalk. Bacon. 


When the flowers begin to fþ72dle, all but one or two of the 
biggeſt, at each root, - ſhould be nipped off. Mortimer. 


SPINDLESHA'NKED. adj. { ſpindle and Shank. } Having 


ſmall legs. ST, 
Her lawyer is a little rivelled, /pzndle/banked gentleman. 
| n Aaddiſon. 


SPINDILET REE. 2. [enonymus, Lat.] Prickwood. A 


plant. 


Syrint. 4 /, | ſpina, Lat.] The back bone. 


The rapier entered his right ſide, reaching within a finger's 
breadth of the fine. Wiſm. Surg. 
There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the ue, while he was living ran; 
When dead, the pith corrupted, will become | 
A ſnake, and hiſs within the hollow tomb, Dryden. 


SP1'N.EL. 2. A ſort of mineral —Spznel ruby is of a bright 


roſy red; it is ſofter than the rock or balaſs ruby. 


3 Woodard 
Sri ET. 2 /. | eſpinette, Fr.] A ſmall harpſicord, an in- 


ſtrument with keys. ä 
When 1niſs delights in her ſpiunet, 
A fiddler may his fortune get. 


Want ſharpens poeſy, and grief adorns, | 
The fpink chaunts ſweeteſt in a hedge of thorns. Harte, 


SINN ER. 2. . [from pin. i. One ſkilled in ſpinning. 


2. A garden ſpider with long jointed legs. 


(1.) A practiſed ſpinner ſhall ſpin a pound of wool worth 


two ſhillings for ſixpence. _ Graunt. 
(2.) Weaving ſpiders come not here: 5 
Hence you long leg'd / innert, hence. Sbaßeſſ. 


SPI'NNinG heel, u. J. (from ſpin.] The wheel by which 


ſince the diſuſe of the rock; the thread is drawn. :: + 
| My pinning wheel and rake, | 
Let Suſan keep for her dear ſiſter's ſake. 


word, { 


They plow it early in the year, and then there will come — a 


ſpinny graſs that will keep it from ſcalding. _ Mortim. 


SrINOSIT v. 2. J pingſus, Lat.] Crabbedneſs 3 thorny , 


or briary perplexity,”, © „ 
Philoſophy conſiſted of nought but dry ſpinoſtties, lean no- 
tions, and endleſs altercations about things of nothing, Gland. 


; b | 5 SPI'NOUS, adj. [ ſpino/as, Lat.. Thorny; full of "thorns, 
(1.) Bodies fibrous by moiſture incorporate with other thread, S IINSTE M. A. { {from ſpin.] 1. A woman that ſpins. - 


2. [In law.] The general term for a'girl or maiden wo- 
mn. ts Wa rats TEM. Ms +: 
..) The ſpbinſters and the knitters in the fon, , 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 


tee 


— 


a Swift. 
SPIN1FEROUS. adj, ina and fero, Lat.] Bearing thorns, 
SPINK. #, / A finch; a bird. | 


3 Kaye 
SPI'NNY. adj. I ſuppoſe /mall, ſlender, A 5 Dn 


2 
; , yr” 
14 A of # W Shakeſp. Tru. Night, . 
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dne Michael Caſſio, 
That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, | | 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows. © ON ne 
More than a fine. ©. + Shakeſp., Othelh. 
(2.) If a gentlewoman be termed / iuſſer, ſhe may abate the 
writ. _ . | Lord Coke. 
I deſire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds ſhall be paid 
to Rebecca Dingley of the city of Dublin, /pinfter, during 
her life, 7 r 5 Sewift. 
SNS TRY. 2 /. [from ſpinfter.] The work of ſpinning, 
Six v. ad}. | /pina, Lat.] Thorny ; briary ; perplex- 
ed; difficult; troubleſome.  * ; 
Ihe firſt attempts are always imperfe& ; much more in fo 
difficult and fy an affair as fo nice a ſubjett, _ Drgby. 
SPURACLE. {| /piraculum, Lat.] A breathing hole; a 
vent; a ſmall aperture. | 
Mott of theſe fpiracles perpetually fend forth fire, more or 
leſs. | | Woodward. 
SP1'RAL. adj. | ſpirale, Fr, from ſpira, Lat.] Curve; 
winding; circularly involved, like a ſcrew, | 
The proceſs of the fibres in the ventricles, running in {firal 


lines from the tip to the baſe of the heart, ſhews that the [yſtole 


of the heart is a muſcular conſtriction, as a purſe is ſhut by 


drawing the ſtrings contrary ways. | Ray. 
Why earth or ſun diurnal ſtages keep? 
In jj iral tracts why through the zodiack creep. Blackmare. 


The inteſtinal tube affects a ſtraight, inſtead of a /f iral cy- 
linder. | Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Ser/RALLY.. adv. [from ſpiral.] In a ſpiral form. 
The ſides are compoled of two orders of fibres running cir- 
cularly or Hpirally from baſe to tip. Ray on the Creat. 


SPIRA'TICN. 2. /. | ſpiratio, Lat.] Breathing. 
Se1'nE. n./. | ſpira, Lat. ſpira, Italian; ſpira, Swediſh. ] 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or contorted, eve- 
ry wreath being in a different plane; a curl; a twiſt; a 
wreath. 2. Any thing growing up taper ; a round py- 
ramid, ſo called perhaps becauſe a line drawn round and 
round in leſs and leſs circles, would be a ſpire; a ſteeple. 
3. The top or uppermolt. point. | 
(1. — — His head 
Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amiqdſt his circling ſpzres, that on the graſs 


Floated redundant. | 
A. dragon's fiery form belied the god, 
Sublime on radiant fprres he rode. A Dryden, 


Air ſeems to conſiſt of /þires contorted into ſmall ſpheres, 
through the interſtices of which the particles of light may freely 
paſs ; it is light, the folid ſubſtance of the /pzres being very 

Anall in proportion to the ſpaces they take up. Cheyne, 
(2.) With gliſt ring Spires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milton. 
He cannot make one Fire of graſs more or leſs than he hath 
made. | Z Hale Orig. of Mank. 
Theſe pointed Fires that wound the ambient ſky, 
Inglorions change! ſhall in deſtruction lie. Prior. 
(3.) Twere no leſs than a traducement to ſilence, that 
Which to the Sire and top of praiſes vouch'd, 
Wou'd ſeem but modeſt. 7 8 85 


To SIR E. v. a. [from the noun,} 1. To ſhoot up py- 
ramidically. . 2. [Spiro, Lat.] To breathe. Not in 
_ uſe. | 5 Spenſer. 


mclined to branch into arms. Mortimer. 


SPIRIT. . J. [ fpiritus, Lat.] 
1 Fr.] An immaterial ſubſtance; an intellectual 
eing. 3. The ſoul of man. 4. An apparition. 5. 
Temper ; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 6. Ardour; 
courage; elevation; vehemence of mind. 7. Genias ; 
vigour of mind 8 Turn of mind ; power of mind mo- 
ral or intellectual 9 Intellectual powers diſtin& from 


the body. 10 Sentiment; perception. 11. Eagerneſs; 
defire 12. Man of actizity; man of life, fire and en- 
terpriſe. 13. Perſons. diſtinguiſhed by qualities of the 


c 
That which gives vigour or e 
pureſt part of the body bordering, ſays Syden ham, on 
' 1mimatertality. it i 


Milton, 


Shakeſp. 


(1.) It is not ſo apt to ire up as the other ſorts, being more 


1. Breath > Wind. 2. 


in caſe themſelves. 


1 
ear fulneſs to the mind; the 


In this meaning it is commonly written 
with the plural termination. 15. Characteriſtical likeneſs 3 
eflential qualities. 16. Any thing eminently pure and 
refined 17. That which hath power or energy. 18 
An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtillation ; as brandy 
rum. 19 It may be obſerved, that in the poets /prrir 


was a monoſyllable, and therefore was often written ſprite, 
or, leſs properly, ſprigbt. | 


(,) All purges have in them a raw ꝙirit or wind, which is 


the principal cauſe of tenſion in the ſtomach, Bacon. 


All bodies have Spirits and pneumatical parts within them; 
but the main difference between animate and inanimate are, 
that the Spirits of things animate are all continued within them- 
ſelves, and branched in veins as blood is; and the 5/irits 


have allo certain ſeats where the principal do reſide, and where. 


unto the reſt do reſort ; but the 577475 in things inanimate are 
thut in and cut off by the tangible parts, as air in ſnow. 
| Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 


The balmy Spirit of the eaſtern breeze, Anon. 
(2.) Spirit is a ſubſtance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
and a power of moving do ſubſiſt. | Locke. 


She is a 5/arit; yet not like air, or wind; 

Nor like the ſpirits about the heart, or brain; 

Nor like thoſe ſpirits which alchymiſts do find, 

When they in ev'ry thing ſeek gold in vain ; 

For ſhe all natures under heay'n doth paſs, 
Being like thoſe / irits which God's bright face do ſee, 
Or like himſelf whoſe image once ſhe was, 
Though now, alas ! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be; 
For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 
That are to groſs material bodies knit ; 
Vet ſhe herſelf is bodylefs and free; 

And though confin'd is almoſt infinite. 

I ſhall depend upon your conſtant friendſhip ; like the truſt 
we have in benevolent Hirits, who, though we neyer fee or 
hear them, we think are conſtantly praying for us. Pope. 

If we ſeclude ſpace, there will remain in the world but mat- 
ter and mind, or body and Spirit. Watts's Lagick. 

You are allof you pure Spirits. I don't mean that you have 
not bodies that want meat and drink, and ſleep and cloathing; 
but that all that deſerves to be called you, is nothing elſe but 
sfarit. Law, 


(3+) The ſpirit ſhall return unto God that gave it. Bible. 


Look, who comes here! a grave unto a ſoul, 
Holding th' eternal irit gainſt her wil! : 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath. Shbaleſt. K. John. 
Every thing that you call yours, beſides t his Spirit, is but 

like your cloathing : ſometimes that is only to be uſed for a 
while, and then to end, and die, and wear away. Law. 
(4-) They were terrified, and ſuppoled that they had ſeen a 


Spirit. Luke, xxiv. 37. 
Perhaps you might ſee the image, and not the glaſs; the 


former appearing like a Sirit in the air. Bacon. 


Whualit young, preſerve his tender mind from all impreſſions 


of Spirits and goblins in the dark. Locle. 
(5) ———  Heſits n 
Upon their tongues a various Spirit, to raſe 
Quite out their native language. Milton. 


That peculiar law of chriſtianity which: forbids revenge, no 


man can think it grievous who conſiders the reſlleſs torment of 


a malicious and revengeful pirit.  ' Tillotſon. 
Nor once diſturb their heav'nly {}zr:t; ME 
With Scapin's cheats, or Czeſar's merits. Prior. 


Let them conſider how far they are from that firit, which 
prays for its moſt unjuſt enemies, if they | have not Kindneſs 
eneugh to pray for. thoſe, by whoſe labours and ſervice ny livre 
{ 2 | 1 | Law. 
ile is the devout man, who lives no longer on his on will, 
or the way and ſpirit of the world, but to the ſole will of God. 


oi Ties well blown, lads ;- „ 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth- TOP 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. Shakefp» 


Davies. 
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| — Farewel the big war, 


The firir ftirring drum, th' ear ptercing fie. Shakeſp. 


The king's party, called the cavaliers, bega!! to recover their 
fhirits. „ | Swift, 
(7.) More ample ſpirit than hitherto. was wont, 
- Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreaded ſovereign I recount, Py 
By which all earthly princes ſhe doth far ſurmount. Fairy . 
To a mighty work, thou goeſt, O King, 
That e 1 and equal pow'rs ſhall bring. Daniel. 
A wild Tartar, when he fpies £ 
A man that's handſome, valiant, wiſe, 
If he can kill him, thinks t' inherit f 
His wit, his beauty, and his ſpirit. Butler, 


The nobleſt ſpirit or genius cannot deſerve enough of man- 
kind, to pretend to the eſteem of heroick virtue. Temple. 
(8.) 'You were us d | 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits, - | 
That common chances common men could bear. Shakeſþ. 
I aſk but half thy mighty pirit for me. Convley, 


A perfect judge will read each work of wit, 
With the ſame H zrit that its author writ ; 
Survey the whole, nor ſeek (light fault to find, | 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. Pope. 
(9.) Theſe diſcourſes made ſo deep impreſſion upon the mind 
and ſpirit of the | wares} whole nature was inclined to adventures, 


that he was tranſported with the thought of it. Clarendon. 
In ſpirit perhaps he alſo ſaw 
Rich Mexico, the ſeat of Montezume. Milton. 
(10.) You are too great to be by me gainſaid: 
Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain. Shaleſp. 


(11.) God has changed mens tempers with the times, and 
made a ppirit of building ſucceed a ſpirit of pulling 1 
| | FR South, 

(12.) The watry kingdom is no bar 

To ſtop the foreign ſpirits, but they come. Shakeſ). 
(13.) Romith adverſaries, from the riſing up of ſome ſchiſ- 
matical ſhirits amongſt us, conclude, that the main body of our 


church is ſchiſmatical, becauſe ſome branches or members there- 


of were ſuch. 428 Te | White. 
Ott pitying God did well-form'd ſpirits raiſe, | 

Fit for the toilſome bus'neſs of their days, 

To free the groaning nation, and to give 


Peace firſt, and then the rules in peace to live. Cooley. 
Such ſpirits as he deſired to pleaſe, ſuch would I chuſe for my 
judges. or | Duden. 
(14.) Though thou didſt but jeſt: 
With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, | 
But they will quake. | Sbaleſp. King John. 


| - When I fit and tell 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my ſtory. - -. -Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
Alas! when all our lamps are burn'd, 
Our bodies waited, and our ſpirits ſpent, 
When we have all the learned volumes turn'd, 
Which yield men's wits both help and ornament ;.. 


What can we know, or what can we diſcern 3 Dawes, 
It was the time when gentle night began, 
T' endrain with ſleep the buſy ſpirits of man. Cowley, 


To ling thy praiſe, wou'd Heav'n my. breath prolong, 
Infuſing /-2r:ts worthy ſuch a ſong, > NT 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays. Dr den. 
All men by 2 find the neceſſity and aid of the ſpirits 
in the buſineſs of concoction. Blacimore. 
By means of the curious inoſculation of the auditory nerves, 
the orgaſms of the ſpirits ſhould be allayed. Derbam. 
In ſome fair body thus the ſecret foul | 
With. ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole; 
Each motion guides,  and-ey'ry nerve ſuſtains, - 
Itſelf unſeen, but in the effects remains. . 
He is always forced to drink a hearty glaſs, to drive thoughts 
of buſineſs out of his head, and make his ſpirits drowſy enough 
for ſleep. N I* IL , . Law. 
(15.) Kalian pieces will appear beft in a room where the 
wmdows are high, becaule they are commonly made to a de- 


(frending light, which of all other doth ſet faces in. 
their troelt urin. t „ e 5-00 * 


U 


<a 


| Wotton, ; 


| (16,) ——————— Nor doth the eyk itſelf, 


That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf. Safe. 
(17.) There is in wine a mighty ſpirit, that will not be con- 
gealed. . oY | South. * 
( 8.) What the ebymiſts call #774, they apply the name to 
ſo many different things, that they ſeem to have no ſettled notion 
of the air. In general, they give the name of ſ#i7:7 to any 


diſtilled volatile liquor. Boyle. 


All fperits, by frequent uſe, deftroy, and at laſt extinguiſh. - 


the natural heat of the ſtomach. Temple. 
In diſtillations, what trickles down the ſides of the receiver, 

if it will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is it. 
| 5 Arbulbnot on Aliments. 

(19.) The charge thereof unto a courteous ſpright 
Commanded was. | Spenſer. 

To SI RIT. v. 4. I. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit. 2. 
To excite ; to animate; to encourage. 3. To draw; to 

entice. . | | 

(I.) So talk'd the ſpirited fly ſnake. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) He will be faint in any execution of ſuch a counſel, un- 
leſs ſpirited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. Temp. 
Civil diſſenſions never fail of introducing and Hiriting the 


ambition of private men. wy . Swift, 
Many officers and private men ſpirit up and aſſiſt thoſe obſti- 
nate people to continue in their rebellion, Svife. 


(3.) In the ſouthern coaſt of America, the ſouthern point of 
the needle varieth toward the land, as being _ diſpoſed and ſpi- 
rited that way, by the meridional and: proper hemiſphere. - 

| er et 1 Brown. 

The miniſtry had him ſpirited away, and carried abroad as a 

dangerous perſon. ' 555 ' Arbuthnet and Poje. 
SeVrITALLY, adv, from ſpiritus, Latin.] By means of 
the breath. | 

Coneeive one of each pronounced ſpiritally, the other vocally. 

: Folders Elements of Speech. 

SPIRITED. adj. {from ſpirit.) Lively; vivacious ; full 
of fire. . 

Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil is noble and ſpirited. Pope. 


SPI'RIEDNESS. 2. /. | from ſpirited.] Diſpoſition . or 


make of mind. 
He ſhowed the narrow. ſþirztedneſs, pride, and ignorance of 
pedants, Ge wed Addiſon. 
SPI'RITPULNESS, 2. . [from ſpirit and full. Sprightli- 
neſs; Jivelinels, | | | 
A cock's crowing is, a tone that correſponds to finging, at- 
teſting his mirth and /þrritfulneſs. 
SPURITLESS adj. | from ſpirit, ] Dejected; low; de- 
| prived of vigour ; wanting courage; deprefled. 
=_ A man fo faint, fo ſpiritleſs, 
So dull, ſo dead in look, fo woe begone, 
Drew Priam's curtain. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Of their wonted vigour left them drain'd, FJ OR 
Exhauſted, {rit/eſ5, afflifted, fall'n. Milton's Far. Los. 
Nor did all Rome, grownſpiritleſi, ſupply 25 


A man that for hold truth durſt bravely die. Dryden. 
Art thou ſo baſe, ſo fraritleſs a ſlave ? 
Not ſo he bore the fate to which you doom'd him. Sarth. 


SPIRITOUS, adj. | from /pirit. | 1. Refined 4 defecated; 
advanced near to ſpirit. 2. Fine; ardent ; active. 
(1.) More refin'd, more ſpiritous and pure, a 
As nearer to him plac'd, or nearer tending. -*  Miton. 
SPI'RITOUSNESS. . J. { from /peritous. ] Fineneſs and. 
activity of parts. | 3 . 
They, notwithſtanding the great thinneſs and ſ#iritouſneſs of 


the liquor, did lift up the upper ſurface, and for a moment form 


a thin film like a ſmall hemiſphere. „ Boyle. 
SPIRITUAL, adj. [ [pirituel, Fr, from ſpirit, } I. Diſtinct 
from matter; immaterial ; incorporeal. 2, Mental; 
intellectual. 3. Not grofs; refined from external things; 
relative only to the mind. 4. Not temporal; relating to 
the things of heaven 9 * 7 4 
(1.) Echo is a. great argument of the /piritual eſſence of 
ſounds; fer if it were corporeal, the repercuſſion ſhould be 
created by like inſtruments with the original found. Baca 


arwey. 
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Both vibes Ad audibles in their working emit no corporeal 
ſubitance into their mediums, but only carry certain ſprritual 


Species... HTO} N Bacon. 
All creatures, as well Hpiritual as corporeal, declare their ab- 


ſolute dependence upon the firſt author of all beings, the only 


ſelf-exiftent God. | $0, Bentley. 
(2.) Spiritual armour, able to reſiit | 
Satan's aſſaults. | 1 Milton. 


The ſame diſaſter has invaded his fþirituals ; the paſſions re- 
bel; and there are fo many governours, that there can be no go- 
vernment. 1 8775 South, 

(3-) Some who pretend to be of a more ſpiritual and refined 
religion, ſpend their time in contemplation, and talk much of 
communion with God. | Calamy's Sermons, 

(4-) Place man in ſome publick ſociety, civil or / iritual. 


Hooker. 
| Thou art reverend, 
Touching thy fprritual function, not thy life. Shakeſp. 
1 have, made an offer to his majeſty, OTH 
Upon our ſpirztual convocation, 
As touching France, to give a greater ſum 
Than ever at one time the clergy did. Shakeſd. 


Thoſe ſervants, who have believing maſters, are forbid to 
withdraw any thing of their worldly reſpect, as preſuming upon 
their ritual kindred ; or to honour them leſs, becauſe they are 
become t1eir brethren in being believers. Kettleworth. 

The clergy's buſineſs lies aniong the laity ; nor is there a more 
effectual way to forward the ſalvation of mens ſouls, than for 
ipiritual perſons to make themſelves as agreeable as they can in 
the converſations of the world. _ . Swift, 

She loves them as her ſpiritual children, and they reverence 
her as their ſpzritual mother, with an affection far above that of 
the fondeſt friends. | Law, 

SPISITUA'LITY. 2. f. [from ſpiritual.) 1. Incorporeity ; 
immateriality ; effence diſtin from matter. 2. Intellec- 
tua} nature. 3. {Spiritzalite, Fr.] Acts independent of 
the body; pure afts of the ſoul; mental refinement. 4. 
That which belongs to any one as an eccleſiaſtick. 

(.) If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth neareſt 
unto ſ;:rituality ; and if it have any corporality, then of all other 
the moſt ſubtile and pure. Raleigh, 

(2.) A pleaſure made for the foul, ſuitable to its irituality, 
and equal to all its capacities. | . South. 

(3.) Many ſecret indiſpohtions and averſions to duty will 
ſteal upon the ſoul, and it will require both tune and cloſe-ap- 

plication of mind to recover it to ſuch a frame, as ſhall diſpoſe 
it for the ſtiritualities of religion. a South, 

(4) Of common right, the dean and chapter are guardians of 
the /riritualities, during the vacancy of a biſhoprick. Aylife, 

SPI'RITUALTY. #. /. [from /piritual.] Eccleſiaſtical body. 
Not #n uſe. | | 


| — We of the ſpiritualty 
Will raiſe your highneſs ſuch a mighty ſum, 


As never did the clergy at one time. Shakeſþ. 


 SprRiTVaL1zZa'TION. z. . [from fpiritualize.) The act 


of ſpiritualizing. k 

To SPI'®ITUALIZE. v. a. [ ſpiritualiſer, Fr. from ſpirit. } 
To refine the intellect ; to purify from the feculencies of 
the world. | | 


This would take it much out of the care of the ſoul, to ſpiri- | 


tuglixe and repleniſh it with good works. Hammond. 
We begin our ſurvey from the loweſt dregs of ſenſe, and fo 
aſcend to our more ſpiritualixed ſelves, Glanwille, 
As to the future glory in which the body is to partake, that 
Joad of earth which now engages to corruption, mult be calcined 
and {p:rituglized, and thus be clothed upon with glory. 
| is Decay of Piety, 
If man will act rationally, he cannot admit any competition 
between a momentary ſatisfaction, and an everlaſting happineſs, 


as great as God can give, and our ſpiritualiged capacities receive, 


| | © Rogers, 
Sp1e1'TTCALLY. adv, ¶ from ſpiritual.} Without corporeal 
zroſſneis ; with attention to things purely intellectual. 
In the fame degree that virgins live more ſpiritually than other 
perſons, in the ſame degree is their virginity a more excellent 
Rate. | e 
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Taylor's Rule of kwing holy. 


| e 7 
Sri vous adj. | ſpiritueux, Fr. from ſpirit.] 1, Hay- 
ing the quality of ſpirit, tenuizy and activity of parts. 
2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. 3 55 
(..) More refin'd, more ſpirituous and pure, | 
As to him nearer tending, 1 Milton. 
The molt / irituous and moſt fragrant part of the plant exhales 
by the action of the ſun. | | Arbuthnot. 
( (2.) It may appear airy and ſpiritucus, and fit for the welcome 
of chearful guelts. Wotton's Architecture. 
SpirITUO'sITY. I. /. (from ſpirituous.] The quality 
SerRiTVUou'sxvesS. F of being ſpirituous; | tenuity and 
activity. | | 
To SPIRT. v. n. | pruyten, Dutch, to ſhoot up, Sinner; 
ſpritta, Swediſh, to fly out, Lye.) To ſpring out in a 
ſudden. ſtream; to ſtream out by intervals. 
Bottling of beer, while new and full of ſpirit, fo that it 
ſiriteth when the ſtopple is taken forth, maketh the drink more 
quick and windy, | Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
F irts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 
To SrIRT. v. a. To throw out in a jet. 
When weary Proteus 
Retir'd for ſhelter to his wonted caves, 
His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 
And rowling round him, Hirt the bitter iea, 
When rains the pallage hide, 
Oft the looſe ſtones ſpirt up a muddy tide 
Beneath thy careleſs foot. Gay. 
SelrT. =. . [from the verb.] 1. Sudden ejection. 2. 
Sudden effort. | ES nd 
To Sp/RTLE. . a. [A corruption of fpire.] To ſhoot 
ſcatteringly. 
The brains and mingled blood were ſirtled on the wall. 
3 | | Drayton. 
The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of that 
motion, be toon diſſipated and Hirtled into the eircumambient 
ſpace, was it not kept together by this noble contrivance of the 


Dryden. 


Creator. Derham's Phyjico-Theology. 
S PIR. adj. [from ſpire.] 1, Pyramidal. 2. Wreathed ; 
curled. 


(1.) Waſte ſandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The ſ}iry fir, and ſhapely box adorn, Poe s Meffiab. 
In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, ; 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown'd, 
Where awful arches make ' a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows ſhed a folemn light ; 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. „ 
( 2.) Hid in the ry volumes of the ſnake, 
I lurk'd within the covert of a brake. Dryden. 


SP1SS. adj, [ ſpifſſus, Lat.] Cloſe ; firm; thick. Not in 
uſe. | | 


From his modeſt and humble charity, virtues which rarely 
cohabit with the ſwelling windineſs of much knowledge, iſſued 


this i and denſe, yet poliſhed ; this copious, yet conciſe 


treatiſe of the variety of languages. Brerewood. 


Sp1's$1TUDE, 7. , [from ſpifſus, Latin, ] Grofineſs ; 
thickneſs. N | | 
Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking, it will 
clarify the ſooner ; for though the lees keep the drink in heart, 
and make it laſting, yet they caſt up ſome ꝓiſſitude. Bacon. 
'— Spiffitude is ſubdued by acrid things, and acrimony by in- 
ſpiſſating. e Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Srir. u. , [pptcan, Sax, /pit, Dutch; ſpedo, Ital.] 1. A 
long prong on which meat is driven to be turned before 
the fire. 2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by one 
action of the ſpade. 1 : | 
We 1 A. goodly city is this Antium 
"Tis I that made thy widows : then know me not, 
Left that thy wives with qpits, and boys with ſtones, 
In puny battle ilay me. _ ,. Shakeſþ. Cortolanus. 


* 


I They may be contrived to the moving of ſails in a chimney 


oþit. 5 Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


corner, the motion of which may be applied to the turning of 2 


! 
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To SPIT. 9. 7. 


Sp1/TTAL. 3. , {Corrupted from hoſpital. | 


7 * 8 | of [ . þ 
Dixon thoughtful fit, 
Contriving for the pot and sf. If $avi 
(2.) Where the earth is waſhed from the quick, face it with 


Wich p | 
Witch Pe gau. 


the firſt it of earth dug out of the ditch. Mortimer. 


To SpiT. wv. a. Preterite ht; participle paſſ. ſpit, or 
| To put upon a ſpit. 2. To. 


fpitted. {from the noun.] 1. 
thruſt througg . | 
C5 — I ſee my couſins ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did Sit his body 
Upon a rapier's point. | | Sbaleſp. 
84 .) I gitted hrogs, I cruſh'd a heap of emmets. Dryden. 
o Srir. v. a. Irpœran, Saxon; /pytter, Daniſh.] To 


eject from the mouth. 


— A large mouth, indeed, 
That 5pþ4its forth death, and mountains. 
Commiſſions which compel from each | 

The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, makes bold mouths, 

Tongues Sit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 

Allegiance in them, Shakeſp. 
The ſea thruſts up her waves, | 
One after other, thicke and high, upon the groaning ſhores ; 


Sbaleſp. 


Firſt in herſelf loud, but oppos d with banks and rocks, ſhe 


rores 
And all her backe in briſtles ſet, its every way her fome. 

| Chapman. 
To throw out ſpittle or moiſture, of the 
mouth. 


Very good orators, when they are here, will Sit. 48 Shakeſp. 


— l dare meet Surrey, | | 

And yþit upon him whilſt I fay he hes. Shakeſp. R. II. 
The wat'ry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no ba 


To ſtop the foreign ſpirits ; but they come. Shakeſp. 


He pat on the ground, made clay of the ſpittle, and anointed: 


the eyes of the blind man. John, ix. 6. 
A maid came from her father's houſe to one of the tribunals 
of the Gentiles, and declaring herſelf a Chriſtian, it in the 
judge's face, | 55 South, 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even pit at him, were it 
not for fear he ſhould ſomething more than ꝓpit at them. South. 
Shit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the ſnuff till the 
candle goes out. Swnift's Rules for Ser wants. 
| A charitable 
foundation. In uſ2 only in the phrales, a /pittal ſermon, 
and rob not the ſpittal. | . 


To SP1'TCHCOCK. v, a. To cut an eel in pieces and roaſt 


him. Of this word I find no good etymology. 
No man lards falt pork with orange peel, 
Or garniſhes his lamb with spztchcockt eel. 


SPITE. 2. / [ /pijt,' Dutch; dejpit, French.] 1. Malice; 


rancour ; hate ; malignity ; malevolence, 2. SPITE of, 
or In SITE. Notwithſtanding ; in defiance of, It is 
often uſed without any malignity of meaning. 


(3.) This breeding rather Site than ſhame in her, or, if it 


were a ſhame, a ſhame not of the fault, but of the repulle, the 


did-thirſt for a revenge. Sidney. 
Bewray they did their inward boiling Site, 
Each ftirring others to revenge their cauſe, 


Done all to ſpite 

The great Creator; but their Site ſtill ſerves 

His glory to augment. | 
Be gone, ye criticks, and reſtrain your Site, | 


Codrus writes on, and will for ever write, Poe. 
([. 2.) — TI guard thee free, | 
And gave thee in her ꝓpite. Chapman. 


Bleſſed be ſuch a preacher, whom God made uſe of to ſpeak 


a word in ſeaſon, and ſaved me in Site of the world, the devil, 


and myſelf. | South, 
In sjite of me I love, and ſee too late 
My mother's pride muſt find my mother's fate. Dryden. 
For thy lov'd fake, ꝓite of my boding fears, Ec 
Il meet the danger which ambition brings. Rowe. 
My father's fate, © | 
In ite of all the fortitude that ſhines 
Before my face in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears, 


who have depraved it. 


Ling. 


Danzizl. a 


Milton's Par. Loft. : 


Addiſon, _ 


4 0 
* 3 


1 7 8 1 
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In tþite of all applications, the patient grew worſe &very day, 
: . | | 15 Ar but hui. 


To SpiTE, . a. [from the noun.] 1. To miſchief ; io 


treat maliciouſly ; to vex ; to thwart malignantiy. 2. 
To fill with ſpite ; to offend. | 


(1.) Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, ꝓigbted, flain, 


Molt deteſtable death, by thee. Sha te/þ 55 
I'll facrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To þight a raven's heart within a dove. Sha'eſþ. 


(2.) So with play did he a good while fight againſt the fight 
of Zelmane, who, more "5þited with. that courteſy, that one 
that did nothing ſhould be able to reſiſt her, burned away with 
choler any motions which might grow out of her own fweet diſ- 
poſitions. Kay Sidney. 

Darius, ited at the mag, endeavoured to aboliſh not only. 
their learning but their language. Temple. 


Sire FUL. adj. [ ſpite and full.) Malicious; malignant. 


The Jews were the deadlieſt and 5þ7tefulleflenemies of Chrſti- 
anity that were in the world, and in this reſpe& their orders to 
be ſhunned. TRA, Hooker... 

— All you have done | | 

Hath been but for a wayward ſon, +4 

Spightful and wrathful. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Our public form of divine ſervice and worſhip is in every part 
thereof religious and holy, maugre the malice of ꝙiteful wretches, 
White. 

Contempt is a thing made up of an undervaluing of a nian, 
upon a belief of his utter uſeleſſneſs, and a-sprieful endeavour to 
engage the reſt of the world in the ſame flight eſteem of him. 

| South. 


—_ * 


The Spiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 


And now the peaceful planets take their turn. . Dryden. 


SP1'TEFULLY. adv. [from /piteful.] Maliciouſly ; malig- 


nantly, | 
Twice falſe Evadne, 5sfztefully forſworn ! 
That fatal beaſt like this I would have torn. 
Vaneſla fat, 
Scarce lining to their idle chat, 
Further than ſometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down; 
At laſt ſhe 5p:tefully was bent 
To try their wiſdom's full extent. 


Waller, 


Swift, 


SP1'TEFULNESS, #, / [ from ſpiteful. ] Malice; malig- 


nity ; deſire of vexing. | 
It looks more like Sitęfulueſs and ill - nature, than a diligent 
ſearch after truth. _ Keil againft Burnet. 


SP1'TTED. adj. [from /p:t.] Shot out into length. 


Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more pitted, may 
be brought again to be more branched. 8 Bacon. 


SPI TT ER. 2. J. [from Spit. 1. One who puts meat on a 


ſpit. 


3. A young 
deer. 


2. One who ſpits with his mouth, 
= ofHinfworth. 


SPi'TTLE, # /. [Corrupted from Spital, and therefore 


better written ſpital, or fpittal. }] 

tained in Scotland. 

Th To the Sꝓpittlè go, | 
And from the powd'ring-tub of infamy 

Fetch forth the lazat kite of Creſſid's kind, 

— This is it | 

That makes the waned widow wed again; 

She whom the itil houſe, and ulcerous ſores, 

Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 

To th' April-day again. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Cure the Sittle world of maladies... : Cleaveland; 


Hoſpital. It is fill re. 


—ͤ— —„— 


Sbaleſp. H. V. 


SpirrrE. 2. [ rpœrlian, Saxon ] Moiſture of. the 


mouth. | Pts every 
The ſaliva or s#:tile is an humour of eminent uſe. Ray. 
Mznas and Atys in the mouth were bred, - 518 
And never hatch'd within the lab'ring bead; 
No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew, | 
But churn'd like spittle from the lips they fle. Deyden. 
The ꝙittle is an active liquor, immediately derived from the 
arterial blood : it 18 ſaponaceous. | Arbathac 7 


— A. genius for all ſtations fit. 


Whoſe meaneſt talent is his wit; 


2 


12 
* 
5 


| 32 | | 
His heart too great, though fortune little, | 
To lick a raſcal Rateſman's pe. Swat. 


SP1'TVENOM. #,/. { /pit and verom.] Poiſon ejected from 
the mouth.  _ 
The $:#venom of their 
annoyance of others. Hooker. 
SPEANCHNO'LOGY, 7. / | /olanchnologie, Fr, π]π]d 


and 3 ..] A treatiſe or, deſcription of the bowels. . 


| ict, 
7o SPLASH. v. a. ¶ plaſta, Swediſh. They have both an 
affinity with plaſb.] To daub with dirt in great quanti- 
tles. % 
SPLA'SHY. adj, [from ſplaſh ] Full of dirty water; apt 
to daub. | | 
To SPLAY., v. 4. 
bone, | 
SPl.a'YFO9T. adj. play or diſplay, and Ft.] Having 
the foot turned inward, | | | 
Though ftill ſome traces of our ruſtick vein, 
And ꝙayfoot verſe remain'd, and will remain. 
SPLA'YMOUTH. 2. J. play and mouth.] Mouth widened 
buy deſign. 15 | | 
All authors to their own defects are blind: 
Fladſt thou but Janus-like a face behind, 
To lee the people when sþ/apmouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, | 
heir tongues loll'd out a foot. Dryder. 
SPLEEN, z. {. { /plen, Latin.) 1. The milt ; one of the 
viſcera, of which the uſe is ſcarcely known. It is ſup- 
poſed the feat of anger, melancholy, and mirth. 2. An- 
ger; ſpite ; ill-humour. z. A fit of anger. 4. A ſud- 
den motion; a fit, 5. Melancholy; hypochondriacal 
vapours. 6. Immoderate merriment. 
(1.) If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, under the 
Mort ribs, you may conclude the pleen wounded. Wiſeman. 
(2.) — His ſolemne queen, whoſe SHleene he was diſpos'd 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger it inclos'd, 


And how wives angers ſhould be us'd. Chapman. 
If ſhe muſt teem, 
Create her child of geen, that it may live | 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. Shakeſp. 
Kind pity checks my pleen; brave ſcorn forbids 
Thoſe tears to iſſue, which ſwell my eye-lids. Donne. 


All envy'd ; but the Theſtyan brethren ſhow'd | 
The leaſt reſpe& ; and thus they vent their Seen aloud : 
Lay down thofe honour'd ſpoils. Dryden. 

— In noble minds ſome dregs remain, ; 

Not yet purg'd off, of leen and four diſdain. 

(3.) Charge not in your Seen a noble perſon, 
And ſpoil your nobler foul. 

(4.) Brief as the light'ning in the collied night, 
That, in a ꝓleen, unfolds both heay'n and earth; 
And, ere a man hath power to fay, behold ! 
The jaws of darkneſs do deyour it up.  Shakefp. 

( 5.) The $þlzex with ſullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the ſpirits in its heavy chain, 1 5 
Howe er the cauſe fantaſtick may appear, 

Th' effect is real, and the pain e 
Hpleen, vapours; and ſmall-pox- above them all, Pope. 
Bodies chang'd to recent forms by pleen. Pope. 

(6.) They that defire the ꝓleen, and would die with laugh- 

ing. | | | Shakeſp. 
Sr“ NEU. adj, [from ſpleen.] Deprived of the ſpleen. 
Animals hleened grow falacious, Arbut bnot. 
SpLE/ENFUL. adj, [ ſpleen and full. | Angry; peeviſh; 
fretful ; melancholy. 8 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down; 


Pope. 


_ Shakeſp. 


Blackmore. 


poiſoned hearts breaketh out to the | 


To dillocate or break a horſe's ſhoulder- 


Pobe. 


6 


ue 8 P 
SeLE'ENLESS. adj. [from jpleen.] Kind; gentle 
Obſolete. | . e R 
Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtreighit we feteht 
The ſyren's iſle; a Sleenleſi wind fo ſtretehkt 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. © Chapman, 
SpLEExWORT. 7. /. | Hpleen and wort; aſplenion, Latin. 
Milt-waſte. A plant. The leaves and fruit are like thoſe 
of the fern; but the pinnule are eared at their baſic. 
Miller 


mild, 


* 


Safe paſs'd the gnome through this fantaſtick band, 
A branch of healing spleenavort in his hand. Pope 
SpLEe'enY, adj. [from pleen.] Angry; peeviſ; humo- 
rous. 5 
\ What though I know her virtuous, | 
And well deſerving ; yet I know her for 
A. sþleeny Lutheran, - and not wholeſome to 
Our cauſe, | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
SPLE'NDENT. adj. | ſplendens, Latin. } Shining; glofly ; 
having luſtre, | 
They aſſigned them names from ſome remarkable qualities, 
that is very obſervable in their red and 5/ /endent planets. 
| | Brown's Vulg. Err, 
Mletallick ſubſtances may, by reaſon of their great denſity, 
reflect all the light incident upon them, and ſo be as opake and 
plendent as it is poſſible for any body to be. Newton; 
SPLE'NDID. adj. [ /plendiae, Fr. fplendidus, Lat.) Showy ; | 
magnificent ; ſumptuous ; pompous. 
- Unacceptable, though in heay'n, our ftate 


Of 5/lenaid vaſſalage. Milton. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And ſlept beneath the pompous colonade : 

Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay ſpre ad, 4 | 

In age his equal, on a ꝓlendid bed, Pope's Odyſſey. 


SpPLE'NDIDLY. adv. Magnificently ; 


[ from /plendid. ] 

ſumptuouſly ; pompouſly. | 
Their condition, though it look splendidly, yet when you 
handle it on all fides, it will prick your fingers. Taylor. 


You will not admit you live sþ/exdidly, yet it cannot be denied 


but that you live neatly and elegantly, More, 
— How he lives and cats, | 
How largely gives, how sþlendidly he treats. Dryden. 
He, of the royal ftore 
Splendidly frugal, fits whole nights deyoid * | 
Of ſweet repoſe, Philips, 
SPLE'NDOUR. z. .. | ſplendeur, French; /plendor, Latin. |] 


1, Luſtre; power of ſhining. 2 Magnificence ; pomp, 
(1.) Splendour hath a degree of whiteneſs, eſpecially if there 
be a little repercuſſion; for a looking-glaſs, with the ſteel be- 
hind, leoketh whiter than glaſs ſimple. Bacon Nat. Hifi. 
The dignity of gold above filver is not much; the ꝓplendeur 
is alike, and more pleaſing to ſome eyes, as in cloth of filver, 
| pa "3 Bacon's Phyſ. Remains. 
The firſt ſymptoms are a chilneſs, a certain slendour or ſhin- 
ing in the eyes, with a little moiſture. Arbuthnot. 
(2.) Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, 
found no better way to procure an eſteem and reverence to them, 
than by firſt procuring it to himſelf by splendour of habit and 
retinue. . South. 
Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies expence, 
And sþlendour borrows all her rays from ſenſe. | 
SPLENE'TICK. adj, | ſplenetique, French.] Troubled 


the ſpleen ; fretful; peeviſh. | 


Pope. 
with 
Horace purged himſelf from theſe 5p/enetick reflections in odes 
and epodes, before he undertook his ſatyrs. Dryden. 
This daughter ſilently lowers, t' other Reals a kind look at 
you, a third is exactly well behaved, and a fourth a lenetict. 


Tatler. 
You humour me when I am fick ; [EY 
Why not when I am splenetick ? Swift, 
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1 . Myſelf ! alm'd their Spleenful mutiny. ö | 1s . 
+ e ae. 1 SrLENIexk. adj. ¶ /plenique, Fr. ſplen, Lat.] | Belonging to 


1 The chearful ſoldiers, with new ſtores tupply'd, 
1 Now long to execute their sþl-enful will. Dryden. the ſpleen. Wal . 
i If you drink tea upon a promontory: that overhangs the ſea, Suppoſe the ſpleen obſtruRed .in its. lower parts andt oplenrct 


branch, a potent heat cauſeth the orgaſmus to bol. Harvey. 


il 5 the whiſtling of the wind is better muſick to contented minds { 1 then 
The 5/lenick vein bath divers cells opening into it near its 


than the opera to the ſpleenful. Pope, 
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extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds the cells open 


into the trunks of the / lenicł veins. Ray on the Creation. 
SyL £'n158. adj. [from ſpleen.] Fretful ; peeviſh. 
Yourſelves you muſt engage, | 
Somewhat to cool your splemſb rage, | 
Vour grievous thirit, and to aſſwage, 
That firſt you drink this liquor. 


IS. Drayton. 

SpLE/NITLV . adj. { from /pleen. ] Hot; fiery ; patſion- 
ate, Not in uſe. | 

— Take thy fingers from my throat; 

For though I am not lenitive and raſh, 

Yet I have in me ſomething dangerous. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

SeLENT. . . [Or perhaps /plint ; /pinella, Ital. Splents 

is a callous hard ſubſtance, or an inſenſible ſwelling, 

7 which breeds on or adheres to the ſhank- bone of a horſe; 

1 and when it grows big, ſpoils the ſhape of the leg. 

72 Where there is but one, it is called a ſingle ſplent; but 

_ When there is another oppoſite to it on the outſide of the 

. ſmhank- bone, it is called a pegged or pinned ſplent. 


Farrier, Did. 


To SPLICE. b. 4. [ /pliffen, Dutch; lico, Lat.] To join 
the two ends of a rope without a knot. FO 

SeLINnT. . /. { ſplinter, Dutch.] 1. A fragment of wood 
in general, 2. A thin piece of wood or other matter 


uſed by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly ſet in its 


place. | | | 
(2.) The ancients, after the ſeventh day, uſed splints, which 


not only kept the members ſteady, but ſtraight ; and of theſe 


ſome are made of tin, others of ſcabbard and wood, ſowed up 
iin linen cloths. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
#8 To SPLINT. 2 v. a. [from the noun.] 1. Jo ſecure 

. To SPLIUNTER. by ſplints. 2. To ſhiver; to break 


5 into fragments. | 

5 (r.) This broken joint intreat her to linter, and this crack 

B of your love ſhall grow ſtronger than it was before. Shak. Oth. 

5 SPLINTER. ». /. linter, Dutch. ] 1. A fragment of 
. any thing broken with violence. 2. A thin piece of 
. wood. | 


(1.) He was ſlain upon a courſe at tilt, one of the ſplinters of 


5 Montgomery's ſtaff going in at his bever. Bacon. 
Eng Amidit whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, | 
LIT And now their odours arm'd againſt them flie; 

- Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 

5 And ſome by aromatick ꝓlinters die. Dryden. 


SY (2.) A plain Indian fan, uſed by the meaner fort, made of 
4:50 the ſmall ſtringy parts of roots, ſpread out in a round flat form, 

WW and fo bound together with a linter hoop, and ſtrengthened 
| 


with ſmall bars on both ſides. Grew's Muſeum. 


3 To SPLINTER, v. 7. | from the noun, ] To be broken 
=. into fragments; to be ſhivered. | | 
1 To SPLIT. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. /plit. ¶ pletten, 


Jplitten, Dutch.) 1. To cleave ; to rive; to divide longi- 
tudinally in two. 2, To divide; to part. 
and break on a rock, 4. To divide; to break into 
diſcard. . . 
(1.) Do't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 
Do't not, thou t thine own, Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 
That ſelf-hand c | 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
| $/#tted the heart |  Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo, 
Wert thou ſerv'd up two in one diſh, the rather 
To #lit thy fire into a double father? Cleaveland, 
Cold Winter sþlit the rocks in twain. Dryden, 
A ſrull fo hard, that it is almoſt as eaſy to lit a helmet of 
iron as to make a fracture in it. ERKRay on the Creation. 
This effort is in ſome earthquakes ſo vehement, that it sþ/its 
and tears the earth, making cracks or chaſms in it ſome miles. 
(ag Thel lovick 5 . PET | ee: 2 4h 
2.) Their logick has a tne mere art of wranglin 
and their metaphyſicks the Ai of Splitting an hair, of Gitti 
guiſhing without a differente. 
„„One and the fame ray is by refraction diſturbed, ſhattered, 
dilated, and gif, and ſpread into many diverging rays. Newt, 


To Srlir. v. . 


3. To daſh 


Watts on the Mind. 


Ro 

He inſtances Luther's ſenſuality and diſobecience; two crimes 
which he has dealt with, and to make the more ſolemn ſhew, he 
split em into twenty, Atrerbury. 

Oh ! would it pleaſe the gods to lit. 45 IE” 

Thy beauty, fize, and years, and wit. 

No age could furniſh out a pair | 

Of nymphs ſo graceful, wiſe, and fair; 

Wich half the luſtre of your eyes, | 

With half your wit, your years, and fire. Sabift. 

(3.) God's deſertion, as a full and violent wind, diives him 
in an inſtant, not to the harbour, but on the rock where be will 
be irrecoverably Split. | Decay of Piety. 

1 hoſe who live by ſhores, with joy behold | 
Some wealthy veſſel it or firanded nigh ; 
And from the rocks leap down fer ſhipreck'd gold, 

And ſeek the tempetis which the others fix. Dryden, 

(4.) In ftates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and irreſiſtible 
power / lits their counſels, and ſmites their molt refined policies 
with fruſtration and a curſe. | r 
1. To burſt in ſunder; to crack; to 
ſuffer diſruption. 2. To burk with laughter, 3. To be 


broken againſt rocks. | » 
(i.) A huge veſlel of exceeding hard marble plit aſunder by 


congealed water, Boyle. 
What is't to me, | | 
Who never ſail on her unfaithful ſea, 
If ſtorms ariſe and clouds grow black, | | 
If the maſt lit, and threaten wrack ? Dryden. 
The road that to the lungs this ſtore tranſmits, 

Into unnumber'd narrow channels Splits. Blackmore. 
(2.) Each had a gravity would make you lit, 
And ſhook his head at M—y as a wit. | Pote. 

(3) — After our ſhip did /it, | 
When you, and the poor number ſav'd with you, 
Hung on our driving boat, Shakeſp. 


Theſe are the rocks on which the ſanguine tribe of lovers 
daily lit, and on which the politician, the alchymiſt, and pro- 
jector, are caſt away. Addiſon, S; eftator. 

The ſeamen ſpied a rock, and the wind was fo ſtrong that we 


were driven directly upon it, and immediately it.  Sxvift. 
SPLITTER. 2. /. [from ſplit.] One who ſplits. | 
How ſhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firſt, 
Thoſe 5þ/ztters of parſons in ſunder thould burſt ! Swift. 


SPLU'TTER. 2. / Buſtle; tumult. A low word. 

To SPOIL. v. a. { /polio, Latin; /polier, French]! 1. To 
ſeize by robbery ; to take away by force. 2. To plun- 
der; to ſtrip of goods; with of betore the thing taken. 
3. To corrupt; to mar; to make uſeleſs. [This is pro- 
perly pill, ꝓpillan, Saxon.) . 5 

(1.) Ve took joytully the Soiling of, your goods, knowing in 


yourſelves that ye have in heaven an enduring ſubſtance. Heb. 


— This mount 
With all his verdure i'd, and trees adrift. Milton. 
(2.) Yielding themſelves upon the Turks faith, for the ſafe- 
ard of their liberty and goods, they were moſt injuriouſly 

spoled of all that they had. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 


Thou ſhalt not gain what I deny to yield, 


Nor reap the harveſt, though thou // the field. Prior. 
My ſons. their old unhappy lire defpile, ne! 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. Pioße. 


(3.) Beware leſt any man Soil you, through philoſophy and 
vain deceit. Col. u. 8. 
Spiritual pride Soil many graces. Taylor. 
Women are not only {oiled by this education, but we ſpoil 
that part of the world which would otherwiſe furniſh moſt in- 
ſtances of an eminent and exalted piety, - 1.67 oh Law. 
To SPO1L, wv, n. 1. To practiſe robbery or plunder. 2. To 
grow uſeleſs ; to be corrupted. . 


(1.) England was infeſted with robbers and outlaws, which, * 


lurking in woods, uſed to break forth to rob and sþoil. Sftenſer. 

They which hate us poi for themſelves, 5 7 . 
(2.) He that gathered a hundred buſnels of acorns, or apples, 

had thereby a property in them: he was only to look that he 


uſed them before they piled, * he robbed others. Locle. 
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Srl, . [ ſpolium, Lat.] 1. That which is taken by 


violence; that which is taken from an enemy; plunder; 

. pillage; booty. 2. That which is gained by ſtrength or 
effort. 3. That which is taken from another. 4. The 

act of robbery ; robbery; waſte, 5. Corruption; cauſe 

of corruption. 6. The flough ; the caſt-off ſkin of a 
ſerpent. - 

(1.) The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword; 

For I have loaden me with many Spi, | 

Uling no other weapon but his pantie. Shakefp. H. VI. 
(2.) But grant dur heroes hopes long toil | 

And comprebenſive genius crown, | 
Each ſcience and each art his 5; 0:4, 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? © Bentley, 

Gentle gales, 

Far ning their odoriferons wings, diſpenſe _ 

Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 

T heie balmy Vr. | Milton. 
(4.) The man that hath not muſick in himſelf, 

Nor is not moy'd with concord of 1weet ſounds, 

Is ft for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ils. | Shakeſp. 

Too late, alas ! we find ; 

The ſoftneſs of thy ſword, continued through thy ſoil, 


(3) — 


To be the only cauſe of unrecover'd Soil. Drayton. 
Go and ſpeed! _ 
Havock, and ꝙ il, and ruin, are my gain. Milton. 


(5.) Company, villainous company, hath been the Seil of 


me!  Shatkeſp.. 


„(.) Snakes, the rather for the caſting of their 501, hve till 
they be old. | | | Bacon. 

SPu'ILE?., #. ſ. [from ſpoil. ] 1. A robber; aplunderer ; 
a pillager. 2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 


. (1.) — Such ruin of her manners Rome 


Doth ſuffer now, as the's become 
Both her own Spoiler and own prey. B. Johnſon's Catil. 
Providence, where it loves. a nation, concerns itſelf to own 
and aſſert the intereſt of religion, by blaſting the $5 oilers of re- 
ligious perſons and places. : South. 
Came you then here, thus far, thro' waves, to conquer, 
To waſte, to plunder, out of mere compaſſion? 
Is it humanity that prompts you on ? 
Happy for us, and happy for you Scilers, 
Had your humanity ne'er rteach'd our world! A. Philips. 
SPOILFUL, adj. [ /porl and full. Waſteful ; rapacious, 
Having oft in battle vanquiſhed 1 
T hoſe 5/04/72] Picts, and ſwarming Eaſterlings, 5 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſned. Fairy Queen. 
DPOKE. #. . ypaca, Saxon; ,/peiche, Germ,] The bar of 
a wheel that paſſes from the nave to the felly. 
— - All you gods, 1 Sy 
In general ſynod take away her power; 
Break all the {pokes and fellies of her wheel, N 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav 'n. Shakeſp. 
No heir e'er drove ſo fine a ccach ; 
'The spokes, we are by Ovid told, 
Were filyer, and the axle gold. Swift. 
SPOKE. The preterite of /prak. 
They Sole beſt in the glory of their conqueſt, 
SPOKEN, Participle paſſive of ſpeak. 
Would thou be 504er for to the king? 2 Kings, iv. 13. 
The original of theſe ſigns for communication is found in vive 
voce, in Spoken language. Holder on Speech. 
SroKEMAN. #. /. [| ſpoke and man.] One who ſpeaks for 
another. | | 1 | 
Tis you that have the reaſon. 
— To do what? | | 
To be a ſpokeſman from madam Silvia. Shakefp. 
He ſhall be thy /okcſman unto the people, Exod. iv. 16. 
To SPOLIATE. v. a. Polio, Lat | To rob; to plunder. 
1 | MY ny | Die. 
SPOLIA'TION. 2. , oli ation, Fr, /poliatio, Lat.] The 
act of robbery or privation. e 
An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void de jure & faclo, 
and ſometimes de facto, and not de jure; as when a man ſuffers 
a poliatian by his own aft, Ayliqte's Parergon. 


Spratt, 


| 8 
SPO'/NDEEB. . .. [|/pondte, Fr. ſpondæus, Latin,] A fobt'of 
two long ſyllables. e | 2 65 
We ſee in the choice of the words the weight of the ſtone, and 
the ſiriving to heave it up the mountain: Homer clogs the verſe 
with 5/ oxdees, and leaves the yowels open. .* Broome, 
SPONDYLE, #. . [oTo9vn®- ; /pondile, Fr. ſpondylus, Lat.] 
A vertebra ; a joint of the ipine. | 
It. hath. for the ſpine or back-bone a cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
without any spondz/es, proceſtes, or protuberances. Brown, 
SPONGE. „ /. { /pongra, Lat.] A lott-poruus ſubſtance, 
ſuppoſed by ſome the nidus of animals. It is remarkable 
for ſucking up water. It is too often written unge. See 


OPUNCGE, 
Sponges are gathered from the ſides of rocks, being as a large 
but tough moſs. Bacon, 
They opened and waſhed part of their nge. Sandys. 


Great officers are like 50nges : they ſuck till they are full, 
and, when they come once to be ſqueezed, their very heart's 
blood come away. | L' Eflrange. 


To SPONGE. b. a. [from the noun.] To blot; to wipe 


away as with a ſponge. | | 

Except between the words of tranſlation and the mind of 

Scripture itſelf there be contradiction, very little difference 

ſhould not ſeem an intolerable blemiſh neceſſarily to be ꝓunged 

out, | | Hooker, 
To SONO E. v.n To ſuck in as a ſponge; to gain by 

mean arts. | © 

The ant lives upon her own honeſty ; whereas the fly is an in- 
truder, and a common ſmell-featt, that punges upon other 
people's trenchers. 1 JL Eſtramge. 

Here wont the dean, when he's to ſeek, 

To /punge a breakfaſt once a week. Sqawift. 
SpPo'NGER. 7. /. | from /ponge. | One who hangs for a 
maintenance on others, 
A generous rich man, that kept a ſplendid and open table, 
would try which were friends, and which only trencher-flies and 
ſpongers. W162 L' Efirange. 
Spo'NGINESS. z. J [from .] Softneſs and fulneſs 

of cavities like a ſponge. | 

The lungs are expoſed to receive all the droppings from the 

brain: a very fit ciſtern, becauſe of their ſpongineſs. Harvey, 
Spo'NG10US. adj. [ ſpongieux, French; from /porge.] Full 
{mall cavities like a ſponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or /þongeous, and contain an olea- 
ginous ſubſtance in little veſicles, which by the. heat of the body 
is exhaled through theſe bones to ſupply their fibres. Cheyne. 

Spo'ncy. adj. from ſponge.) 1. Soft and full of ſmall 
interſtitial holes. 2. Wet; drenched ; ſoaked ; full like 
a ſponge. = 

(1.) The lungs are the moſt /pongy part of the body, and 
therefore ableſt to contract and dilate itſelf. Bacon's Nat, Rift. 

A [pongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of the Jaſer-tree, 
and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called agatick. 

| Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The body of the tree being. very / angy within, though hard 
without, they eaſily contrive into canoes. More. 

Into earth's ungy veins the ocean ſinks, 

Thoſe rivers to repleniſh which he drinks. 

—— Return, unhappy ſwain! | 
The /þurgy clouds are fill'd with gath'ring rain. Dryden. 
Her bones are all very ſpongy, and more remarkably thoſe of a 


Denham, 


wild bird, which flies much, and long together.. Grew. 


(2.) When their drench'd natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon * | 
Th' unguarded Duncan? What not put upon | 
His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt. Shakeſp. 
SPONK. 2 J. A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, 
or any thing dipt in ſulphur that takes fire: as, Any 
/ponks will ye buy? Touchwood. 
Spo'ns aL. adj. [ /ponſalrr, Lat.] Relating to marriage. 
Spo/NSI9N. 2. /{ | ſpor/io, Latin, | The aft of becoming: 


ſurety for another, 


SPONSOR. Py FA [ Latin. | A ſurety; one ho makes 15 


promiſe or gives ſecurity for another. 


* 


8 b 0 


In the baptiſm of a male there ought to be two males and one 
woman, and in the baptiſn of a female child two women and 
one man; and theſe are called ſponſors or ſureties for their edu- 
cation in the true Chriſtian faith. li, Parergon. 
The /ponſor ought to be of the ſame ſtation with the perſon to 
whom he becomes ſufety. Broome. 
The raſh hermit, who with impious pray'r : 

Had been the Honor of another's care. Harte. 
SponTA'NELITY. 2. / [spontaneitas, ſchool Lat. spontaneite, 


Fr. from spontanzous.] Voluntarinels; willingnels ; ac- 


* 


cord uncompelled. _ | : | 
Neceſſity and ſpontaneity may ſometimes meet together, ſo may 


. ſpontaneity and liberty ; but real neceiſity and true liberty can 
never. 7 Fj Bramb. againſt Hobbes. 

Strict neceſſity they ſimple call; 

It ſo binds the will, that things foreknowa 

By ſpontaneity not choice are done. 


Dryden. 


SPONTA/NEOUS. adj, ¶ spontante, French; from sponte, 


Latin. |] Voluntary; not compelled ; acting without 
compulſion or reſtraint ; acting of itſelf ; acting of its 


own accord. 
Many analogical motions in animals, though I cannot call them 


voluntary, yet I ſee them ſhuntaneous: I have reaſon to conclude, | 


that theſe are not ſimply mechanical. Hale, 


They now came forth 
Spontaneous; for within them ſpirit mov'd 
Attendant on their lord. 

While John for nine-pins does declare, 
And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 
Both legs and arms ſpontaneous move, 
Which was the thing I meant to prove. 
Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide into a whole; 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike from chance, 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow. Pope. 
SPONT &'NEOUSLY. adv. [from spontaneous.) Voluntarily ; 
of its own accord. | 
This would be as impoſſible as that the lead of an edifice 


Milton. 


Prior. 


ſhould naturally and /pontaneoufly mount up to the roof, while 


lighter materials employ themſelves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns ſpontaneouſiy acid, and the curd into cheeſe as 

hard as a ſtone. | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SPoNTA'NEOUSNESS. #, /, { from spentanzous. | Volun- 
tarineſs.; freedom of will; accord unforced, 

The ſagacities and inſtincts of brutes, the /pontaneouſneſs of 
many of their animal motions, are not explicable without ſup- 
poſing ſome active determinate power connexed to and inherent 
in their ſpirits, of a higher extraction than the bare natural mo- 
dification of matter. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Stool. 2. f. | spubl, German; spobl, Dutch] A ſmall 
piece of cane or reed, with a knot at each end; or a 
es of wood turned in that form to wind yarn upon ; a 
quill. | 


To Sroou. v. 2. [Probably from ume, or foam, as a ſhip 


driven with violence ſpumes, or raiſes a foam.] To go 


on ſwiftly. A ſea term. 75 
When virtue NN before a proſperous gale, 


My heaving wiſhes help to fill the fail. Dryden. 


SPOON . /. | spaen, Dutch; pon, Daniſh ; 5þ0877 
Iſlandick. | A concave veſſel with a handle, uſed in 
eating liquids. | | | 

Woulcd'ſt thou drown thyſelf, 
Put but a little water in a poor, 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 


Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. Shake Ki 
This is a devil, and no monſter ; I will leave bin ; 1 ns 


long ſpoon. _ 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, Shateſp. Tempeſt. 


Count the ſlow clock, and dine exact at noon. Pope 
Srolov BILL. 7. | ; . Et 
ras - ILL 8 /. {spoon and Als platea, Latin.] A 

The ſhoveller, or ſþoorbil] ; the former name the more pro- 


8 


per, the end bf che bill being broad like a ſhovel ; but not con- 


caye like a ſpoon, but perfectly flat. — Grew's Muſeum. 
Ducks and geeſe have ſuch long broad bills to quaffer in water 
and mud; to which we may reckon the bill of the / oo 
| Derhan!'s Phyfico-Theology. 
Spo'oNFUL # / [spoon and full.] 1. As much as is ge- 
nerally taken at once in a ſpoon, A medical ſpobnful is 
half an ounce. - 2. Any ſmall quantity of liquid. 
(1.) Preſcribe him, before he do uſe the receipt, that he take 
ſuch a pill, or a ſþpconfid of liquor. | Bacon. 
(2.) Surely the choice and meaſure of the materials of which 
the whole body is compoſed, and what we take daily. by pounds, 
is at leaſt of as much importance as of what we take ſeldom, 
and only by grains and f{/oonfuls. Arbuthnot, 
SpPoONMEAT. 7. /. | spoon and meat.) Liquid food; nou- 
riſhment taken with a ſpoon, | he | 
We preſcribed a ſlender diet, allowing only ſfoonmeats. 


— 


Wiſeman, 
| Wretched | 
Are mortals born to ſleep their lives away |! 
Go back to what thy infancy began, 
Eat pap and /poonmeat ; for thy gugaws c1y, 
Be lſullen, and refuſe the Jullaby. Dryden's Per. 


Diet moſt upon ſpooumeats, as veal, or cock-broths. Harv. 
SPo'oNnWoRT. . / Scurvygraſs. | 
Spoonwort was there, ſcorbutics to ſupply, 
And centaury to clear the jaundic'd eye. Harte. 
To SPooN. v. n, In ſea language, is when a ſhip being 
under fail in a ſtorm cannot bear it, but is obliged to put 
right before the wind. | Bailey. 
SPORA'DICAL. adj. [omar ; Sporadigue, French.} A 
sporadical diſeaſe is an endemial diſeaſe, what in x parti- 
cular ſeaſon affects but few people. Arouthnot, 
SPORT. 2. / Spott, a make-game, Iflandick.] 1, Play; 
diverſion ; game; frolick and tumultuous merriment. 2. 
Mock; contemptuous mirth. 3. That with which one 
plays. 4. Play; idle gingle. 5. Diverſion of the field, 
as of fowling, hunting, fiſhing. 
(1.) Her ſports were ſuch as carried riches of knowledge upon 
the ſtream of delight. Sidney. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th' gods; 
They kill us for their ſport. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
When their hearts were merry, they ſaid, call for | Samſon, 
that he may make us Hort; and they called for him, and he 
made them Hort. T; Jud. xvi. 25. 
As a mad- man who caſteth fire -· brands, arrows and death; iv 
is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and ſaith, am not I in 
ſport ? | | Prov. xxvi. 19. 
The diſcourſe of fools is irkſome, and their ſport is in the 
wantonneſs of fin. Ecelus. xxvii. 13. 
(2.) If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make / ort at me; 
then let me he your jeſt, | Shakeſp. 
They had his meſſengers in deriſion and made a ort of his 
prophets. 1 E[dr. i. 51. 
To make ſport with his word, and to endeavour to render it 
ridiculous, by turning that holy book into raillery, is a direct 
affront to God. | Tillotſon. 
(3-) Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 


Of wrecking whirlwinds, Milton. 
Commit not thy prophetick mind it 

To flitting leaves, the ſort of every wind, 

Leſt they diſperſe in air. 


| Dryden. 
Some grave their wrongs on marble, he more juſt vs "BY 
Stoop'd down ſerene, and wrote them on the duſt, 
Trod under foot, the ſor fo ev'ry wind 
Swept from the earth, and blotted. from his mind, 
There ſecret in the grave he bade them lie, 3 
And griev'd they could not ſcape th' Almighty's eye. | 
| Dr. Madden on Bp. Boulter. 
(4) An author who ſhould introduce ſuch a ſport of words 
upon our flage, would meet with ſmall applauſe. Broome, 
(S.) Now for our mountain/ſþort, up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young. © Shakeſp. Cymbeline.” 


The king, who was exceſſively affected to hunting, and the 
ſports of the field, had a great deſire to make a great park for 
10 42 | Sl 


e 2 1. FAS 
red as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hampton their patron, as the Chriſtians have their St. Hubert: he ſpeaks 


"| | | ..., Clarendon. 
To Spor. v. a. [from the noun.) 1. To divert 
merry. It is uſed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 
T'o repreſent by any kind of play. 
(r.) The 


3. 


r man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while 


* 
* 


5 


of the conſtellation which makes a good / on an. Addiſon, 


to make Spy/yrouLE. 2. / [sprtule, Fr. sportula, Lat.] An alms; 


a dole. N 
The biſhops, who conſecrated the ground, had a ſpill or 
ſportule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


they ported themſelves in his pain, and delighted in his prayers SPOT. ». /. [spette, Daniſh ; orte, Flemiſh.] 1. A blot ; 


as the argument of their victory. 

Away with him, and let her ſport herſelf f 
With that ſhe's big with. Shakeſp. Vint. Tale. 
Againſt whom do ye ſport yourſelves? againſt whom make 

ye a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue ? Ija. lvii. 4. 
What pretty ſtories theſe are for a man of his ſeriouſneſs to 
ſport himjelf withal | Atterbury. 


* 


Let ſuch writers go on at their deareſt peril, and ſport them- 


ſetves in their own deceivings. = Watts. 
(2.) Now ſporting on thy lyre the love of youth, 
Now virtuous aze and venerahle truth ; 
Expreſſing juſtly Sappho's wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar's more majeſtick part. Dryden. 


Te Spor. . . 1. To play; to frolick ; 
wanton.. 2 To trifle, 
(1.) They /. orting with quick glance, 
Shew to the ſun their wav d coats dropt with gold. Milton. 
Lariffa, as ſhe ſported at this play, was drowned in the river 
Peneus. ; Broome on the Odyſſey. 
(2.) If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jeſts, he 
renders himſelf ridiculous, becauſe he ſports with his own life, 
| 1 Tillotſon, 
Spo'RTFUL. adj. fort and full.] 1. Merry; frolick ; 
wanton ; acting in jeit, 2. Ludicrous ; done in jeſt. 
(1.) How with a ſportful malice it was follow'd, 


to game ; to 


May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shakeſp. 
. Down he alights among the / ortful herd | 
Of thoſe four-footed kinds. Milton. 


(2.) His highneſs, even in ſuch a ſlight and fortfud damage, 


had a noble ſenſe of juſt dealing. Wotton. 
Behold your own Aſcanius, while he ſaid, 
He drew his glitt'ring helmet from his head, 
In which the youth to /portful arms he led. Dryden. 


They are no ſportiul productions of the foil, but did once be- 
long to real and living fiſhes ; ſeeing each of them doth exactly 


reſemble ſome other {hell on the ſea- hore. Bentley. 
A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus Gentilis ; 
which, becauſe it is too ſportful, I forbear to mention. Baker. 


Spo'aTFULLY adv. from sportful.] Wantorly ; merrily. 
SPro'nTrULNESS. 7. /. [from sportful.] Wantonnels ; play; 
merriment; frohick. | 
The otter got out of the river, and inweeded himſelf fo, as 
the ladies loſt the further marking of his /portfulneſs. Sidney. 
5PO'RTIVE, adj, | from port.] Gay; merry; frolick ; 
wanton ; playtu! ; ludicrous. 
? I am not in a fortive humour now; 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 
| Is it I | 
That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou 
Was't ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky muſkets ? Shakeſp. All's well that ends well, 
While thus the conſtant pair alternate faid, 
Joyful above them and around them play'd 
Angels and ſporti ve loves, a numerous crowd, 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow'd. 


Shakeſp. 


Prior. 


We muſt not hope wholly to change their original tempers, 


nor make the gay, penſive and grave; nor the melanchely, 


fſportive, without ſpoiling them. Locke, 
No wonder ſavages or ſubjects ſlain, 
Were equal crimes in a deſpotick reign ; 
Both doom'd alike for ſportive tyrants bled, 
But ſubjedts ſtarv'd while ſavages were fed, Pope, 


»v0'r 7 1VENESS, 
wantonnels.”. EE | 
Shall T conclude her to be ſimple, that has her time to begin, 

ar refuſe / ortiveneſy as freely as I have? Walton's Angler. 
Leo 'ETSMAN, . . (ort and man.] One who purſues 
be rcereations of the field. e | 7 
Mapilins. lets us know: the.pagan hunters had-Meleager for 


n. [from «portive.] Gaiety; play; 


Sidasy. 


mankind than the whole race of politicians. 


To Stor. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


ment. 


a mark made by diſcoloration. 2 A taint; a diſgrace ; 
a reproach ; a fault. 3. I know not well the meaning of 
pot in this place, unlets it be a ſcandalous woman, a dil. 
grace to her ſex. 4. A ſmall extent of place. 5. Any 
particular place. 6. Upon the Spor. Immediately ; 
without changing place. [Sur le champ. | | 
(1.) This three years day, theſe eyes, though clear 

To outward view of blemiſh or of // of, 

Bereft of tight, their ſeeing have forgot. Milton. 

A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre with adyan - . 
tage; but if he any way degenerate from his line, the leaſt pot 


is viſible on ermine. Dryden. . 
(2.) Yet Chloe ſure was form'd without a iet, 
Tis true, but ſomething in her was forgot. Pope. 


(3. — Let him take thee, 
And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting plebeians ; 

Follow his chariot, like the greateit ſpot 

Of all thy ſex. | Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 

(a.) That pt to which J point is paradiſe, 

Adam's abode, thoſe lofty fhades his bow'r. Milton. 

He, who, with Plato, ſhall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raiſed to other contemplations 
than thoſe who looked not beyond this t of earth, and thoſe 
periſhing things in it. | 1 

About one of theſe breathing paſſages is a Hot of myrtles, 
that flouriſh within the ſteam of theſe vapours. Addiſon. 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of garden, 


and covered every part of it with plantations or pots of flowers. 


The Guardian. 
He that could make two ears of corn grow upon 4 ſpot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deſerve better of 
Swift. 
(S.) I would be buſy in the world, and learn, K 
Not like a coarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 
Fix'd to one ſpot, and rot juſt as I grow. 
As in this grove I took my laſt farewel, 
As on this very pot of earth I felt, 
So ſhe my prey becomes ev'n here. 
Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal ſpot 
Our brother died. | | Granville. 
The Dutch landſcapes are, I think, always a repreſentation of 
an individual pot, and each in its kind a very faithful, but very 
confined portrait. 15 | Reynolds. 
(5. ) The lion did not chop him up immediately upon the ſũot; 
and yet he was reſolved he ſhould not eſcape. L' Eftranze. 
It was determined upon the ſpot, according as the oratory on 
either ſide prevailed. Sawift. 


1. To mark with diſ- 
colorations ; to maculate, 2. To patch by way of orna- 
3. To corrupt; to diſgrace ; to taint. 

(1.) They are polluted off rings, more abhorr'd 


Otway. 


Dryder. 


Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. Shakeſp. 
Have you not ſeen a handkerchief, 

Spotted with ſtrawberries in your wife's hand? - Shakeſp. 
But ſerpents now more-amity maintain 

From ſpotted ſkins the leopard does refrain: | 

No weaker lion's by a ſtronger lain. Tate's Juvenal. 


(2.) I counted the patches on both ſides, and found the tory 


patches to be about twenty ſtronger than the whig ; but next 


8 


from the time of the apoſtles; 


morning the whole puppet-ſhow was filled with faces ſpotted after 

the whiggiſh manner. | | Addiſon, Spectator. 
(3.) This vow receive, this vow of God maintain, 

My virgin life, no ſpotted thoughts ſhall tain, Sidney. 

The people of Armenia have retained the chriſtian faith, 

but at this day it is ſpotted with 


many abſurdities. " * Abbot's Deſcript. of the World, 


po'TLEss. adj. [from t.] 1. Free from ſpots. 2. Free from, 


reproach or impurity ; immaculate ; pure; untainted,, 


9 * 
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Srour. x, /. from ſpuyt, Dutch. ] 


„„ 
1 — So much fairer 
And ſpotleſs ſhall mine innocence ariſe, | 
When the king knows my truth. ; Shakeſp. 
I dare my life lay down, that the queen is core 
In th' eyes of Heaven.  _ Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
You grac'd the ſey'ral parts of life, | 
A. ſpotleſs virgin, and a faultleſs wife. 14 
e ſometimes with that it had been our lot to live and con- 
verſe with Chriſt, to hear his divine diſcourſes, and to obſerve 


thinking, how ready a reception we ſhould have. given to him 
and his doctrine. $6 Atterbury. 
Eternal ſunſhine. of the ſpotleſs mind, 
Each pray'r accepted, and each with reſign'd. Pope. 
Spo'rTTER. 7. / [from pt.] One that ſpots; one that 
maculates. 
Spo'TTY. adj. [from Spot.] Full of ſpots ; maculated. 
The moon whoſe orb | 
Through optick glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 

In Valombroſa to deſcry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains on her ſpotty globe. Milton. 
Spou'saL. adj. | from spouſe.} Nuptial; matrimonial; 
conjugal ; connubial ; bridal 

There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. | Shakeſþp. 
Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs no more joy's maidenhead, 


Than oe rites prejudice the marriage bed. Craſhaw. 
This other in her prime of love, 8 
Spouſal embraces vitiated with gold. Milton, 


Sleep'ſ thou, careleſs of the nuptial day? 
Thy ſpouſal ornament negletted lies ; ” 
Arile, prepare the bridal train, ariſe. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Seou's AL. n. /. [eſpouſailles, Fr. ſponfalia, Lat.] Marriage 
nuptials. | | . 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there twixt your kingdoms ſuch a  Jpouſal, 5 
That never may al office, or fell jealouſy 
Thruſt in between the paCtion of theſe kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league. 
— The amorous bird of night 
Sung / auſal, and bid haſte the ev*ning ſtar, 
On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. 
The ſpouſals of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen, 
ZEtherial muſick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful ſounds of ſpowuſa/s in the air: 
A radiant light did her crown'd temples gild. Dryden. 


SPOUSE. 2. /. [ ſpon/a, ſponſus, Lat. ſpouſe, Fr.] One 
joined in marriage; a huſband or wife. 15 
| She is of good eſteem; 
Beſide fo qualified as may beſeem 
The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. 
At once farewel, O faithful ſpouſe ! they ſaid ; 


At once th encroaching rhinds their cloſing lips invade. 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


8 hakeſþ. 


joined together as in matrimony. 
— They led the vine 
To wed her elm; ſhe ſpou⁰ d about him twines 
| Her marriageable arms. | Milton. 
r ach. L from ſpouſe.] Wanting a huſband or 
wife. OED Try 5 
Jo tempt the ſpouſeleſs queen with am'rous wiles, 
Reſort the nobles from the neighb'ring iſles, ; Pope. 
; t, 8 1. A pipe, or mouth 
of a pipe or veſſel out of which any thing is poured. 
2. Water falling in a body; a cataraQ, ſuch. as is ſeen in 
the hot climates. when. clouds ſometimes. diſcharge all their, 
water at once. | | Hrs) 
(.) She gaſping to begin ſame ſpeech, her eyes 
came two ſpouts. 


: | In whales that breathe, leſt the water ſhould get unto. the 
lungs, anejeRion thereof is contrived by a fiſtula or ſpout at the 
head, REI ee 0 


Waller. 


his /Þotleſs behaviour; and we pleaſe ourſelves perhaps with 


To SpOUT. v. 4. 


S9P-RAG. adj. Vigorous ; ſpritely. 


To SPRAIN. wv, a. [Corrupted from rain. 


85 a Ht Dryden. 
SPOU'SED. adj. (from the noun.] Wedded ; efpouſed ; 


_ Shakefſp. Winter's Tale. - . 


| N 
If you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or ſack, 
I'll make this ſnout | | 
To deal it about, ; 1 ett 3t 
Or this to ran out, 787 e 7 
As it were from a ſpout. | Ben. Jobnſan. 
As waters did in forms, now pitch tuns out, og 
As lead, when. a fir d church beco nes one /pout. Donne. 
In Gaza they couch veſſels of earth in their walls to gather 
the wind from the top, and to paſs it down in / outs into _ 
3 | acon. 
Let the water be fed by ſome higher than the pool, and deli- 
vered into it by fair / outs, and then diſcharged by ſome equa- 
lity of bores that it ſtay little. | Bacon. 
In this ſingle cathedral the very fpouts ate loaded with orp+- 


* 


ments. Aduiſon on Ita. 
From ſilver ſ outs the grateful liquors glide, 
And China's earth receives the ſmoking tude, Pg; e. 
(2.) — Not the dreadful ſpout, X 


Which ſnhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 

In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted {word | 3:36 
Falling on Diomede. © Shakeſſ. Treilus and Creſſ du. 
The force of theſe motions preſſing more in ſome places than. 


in others, there would fall not ſhowers, but great , outs or cai- 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
[from the noun.] 'To-pour with. vio- 
lence, or in a collected body as from a ſpout. 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we caine to /; out againſt your town. 
I intend two fountains, the ane that ſprinkleth or ſpouteth 
water, the other a fair receipt of water. Bacon. 
She ſwims in blood, and blood does pouting throw 
To heav'n, that Heav'n mens cruelties might know. Waller. 
Next on his belly floats the mighty Whale; 
He twiſts his back, and rears his threatning tail :. 
He ſpouts the tide. | | 


cades of water. 


Creech. 


To Sor. v. 2. To iſſue as from a ſpour. 


They laid them down hard by the murmuring muſick of cer- 
tain waters, which / outed out of the fide of the fills, Sidney. 
No hands cou'd force it thence, fo fixt it ſtood, 55 

Till out it ruſh'd, expell'd by ſtreams of / outing blood. 

Dryden. 

It fpouts up out of deep wells, and. flies forth at the tops of 

tnem, upon the face of the ground. 

All the glittering hill 
Is bright with ſpouting rills. 


A provincial word. 
Shak. Merry Wives of Wind. 
To ftretch 
= ligaments of a joint without Giflocation of the 

one. | | | | 3 
Should the big laſt extend the ſſioe too wide, 
The ſudden turn may ſtretch the ſwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle ſprain. . Cay. 


A good ſprag memory, 


SPRAIN. z, /. [from the verb.] Extenſion. of ligaments 


without diſlocation of the joint. 41 
I was in pain, and thought it was with ſome rain at tennis, 
| | oF 1 Tem le. 


SPRAINTS. 2, . The dung of an.otter: Dia. 
SPRANG. The preterite of ring. | 
Mankind {rang from one common original; whenee this 
| Tillotſon. 
Sp + rg 1. /. ¶ ſprot, Dutch; ſarda, Lat.] A, ſmall tea 


tradition would be univerſally diffuſed.. 


* 


do oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad; 


To crammed maws a ſprat new ſtomach brings. Sidney. 
All-ſaints do lay for porke and ſowſe, | 
For /f rats and ſpurlings for their houſe. | Tuſſer. 
Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, barn, ſmelts. Carew. 


To SPRAWL, v. n. [ ſpradle, Daniſh ; ſpartelen, Dutch FF 
1. To ſtruggle as in the conyulſions of death. 2. 1 


Noodauard. 


Thomſen's Autumn. 
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rumble or creep with mach agitation and contartion. of 

* r e 205 n 

2:8 __ (8). Hang the child, that he may ſee it raw!; 

<4 A light to vex the father's ſoul. 4 #; 

Some lie ſprawling on the ground, | 

With many a gaſh and bloody wound: Hudibras. 

(.) The birds were not fledged; but upon ſjrawling and 
ſtruggling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled, 

We Og L* Eftrange. 


k 


\ $2 bs 


# 
"A. 


Telamon hap' d to meet 
that held his faſten'd feet; 


| A riſing root 
1 So down he fell, whom ſprawling on the ground, 


= His brother from the wooden gyves unbound, - Dryden. 
_ Hence, long before the child can crawl, | 
=—_ : He learns to kick, and wince, and ſpraw!,. Prior, 


=_ Did the ſtars do this feat once only, which gave beginning to 
= | | human race? who were there then in the world, to obſerve the 
births of thoſe firſt men, and calculate their nativities, as they 
ſprawled out of ditches ? Bentley. 
— He ran, he leapt into a flood, 
There ſpraaul d a while, and ſcarce got out, 
All cover'd o'er with ſlime. ; | Swift. 
SPRAY. %, Of the ſame race with ſprit and ſprout.] 1. 
The extremity of a branch. 2, The foam of the ſea, 
commonly written /pry. 
(I.) At fight whereof each bird that fits on ſpray, 
And every beaſt that to his den was fled, 
Come forth afreſh out of their late diſmay, | 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. Hubberd's Tale. 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays ; 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. Shakeſþ. 
The wind that whiſtles through the ſprays, 
Maintains the conſort of the ſong ; 
And hidden birds with native lays, 
The golden ſleep prolong. | 
(2.) Winds raiſe ſome of the ſalt with the ſpray. Arbuthnot. 
To SPREAD. v. a. [rpnevan, Sax. /preyden, Dutch. 
1. To extend; to expand; to make to cover or fill a lar- 
ger ſpace than before. 2. To cover by extenſion. 
cover over. 4. To ſtretch; to extend. 5. To publiſh ; 
to divulge; to diſſeminate. 6. To emit as effluvia or 
emanations; to diffuſe 
(1.) He bought a field where he had ſpread his tent. 
| Gen. xxxili. 
2 Sam. xxi. 


Dryden. 


Rizpah ſpread ſackcloth for her upon the rock. 
Faire attendants then, 
T'he ſheets and bedding of the man of men, 
Witlun a cabin of the hollow keele, 
Syred aud made toft. | Chapman. 
Make the trees more tall, more ſpread, and more haſty than 
they uſe to be. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Silver ſpread into plates is brought from Tarſhiſh, Fer. x. 
Shall funeral eloquence her colours ſpread, 
And ſcatter roſes on the wealthy dead ? 
(2.) Her cheeks their freſhneſs loſe and wonted grace, 
And an unuſual paleneſs fpreads her face. Granville. 
(3-) The workman melteth a graven image, and the gold- 
ſmith ſpreadeth it over with gold. 
(4.) Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hair. CShakeſp. 
He aroſe from kneeling, with his hands ſpread vp to heaven, 
and he bleſſed the congregation. 1 Kin?s, viii. 54. 
The ſtately trees faſt {read their branches. Milton. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, | 
In age his equal, on a ſplendid bed. | | 
(5.) They, when departed, ſpread abroad his fame in all that 
country. J | | Matth. ix. 31. 
1 (6.) Their courſe thro' thickeſt conſtellations held, 
| They ſpread their bane, | : Milton. 
it . Jo SPREAD. Y. 1. To extend or expand itſelf. 
Can any underſtand the ſpreadings of the clouds, or the noiſe 
of his tabernacle ? | | Job, xxxvi. 29. 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the greatneſs 
of Spain, upon a general apprehenſion only of their ſpreading 
and ambitious deſigns. e e 


Plants, if they ſpread much, are ſeldom tall. 


* hated. 


3. To 


Young. 


Ia. xl. 19. 


Pope. 


Bacon. 


8 b R 


Great Pan, who wont to chaſe the fair, . 

And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there. Addiſon's Cato. 
The valley opened at the farther end /preading forth into an 
immeaſe ocean. | |  Adliſor. 
SPR&AD. =. / [from the verb.] 1. Extent; compals, 2. 
Expanſion of parts. 


1 


(1.) I have got a fine ſpread of improveable lands, and am 
already ploughing up ſome, fencing others. Addiſon. 
(2.) No flower hath that read of the woodbind. Bacon, 
SPkEA'DER. =. / [from ſpread.) 1. One that ſpreads, 2. 
Publiſher ; divulger ; diſſeminator. 
(.) By conforming ourſelves we ſhould be ſpreader; of xa 
worſe infection than any we are likely to draw from Papiſts by 
our conformity with them in ceremonies. Hooker, 
(2.) If it be a miſtake, I delire I may not be accuſed for a 
ſpreader of falſe news. 5 . 
S RENT. part. [from ſprene, to ſprindle, ꝓpnengan, ypne- 
nan, Saxon; /ſprengen, Dutch.) Sprinkled. Obſo- 
lete. ; i | 
= O lips, that kiſs'd that hand, with my tears ſprent. Sidney, 
SpR1G. 7. /. | y/brig, Welſh, ſo Davies but it is pro- 
bably of the ſame race with /pring. ] A ſmall branch; a 
ſpray. | 
Phe ſubſtance is true ivy, after it is taken down, the friends 
of the family are deſirous to have ſome ꝓprig to keep. Bacon, 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A. sþrig of bays in fifty years; 
While ev'ry fool his claim alledges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. "1050 ei. 
Sepr1G Chry/ftal. n. /. In perpendicular fiſſures, chryital 
is found in form of an hexangular column, adhering at 
one end to the ſtone, and near the other leſſening gra- 
dually, till it terminates in a paint: this is called by la- 
idaries ſprig or rocky chry/tal. Woodward, 
Morea 7 from /prig.} Full of ſmall branches. 
SPRIGHT. 2. /. [Contrattion of /þir:it, /piritus, Latin; it 
was anciently written /prete or /pryte ; and ſpirit, as now 
written, was long conſidered in verſe as a monoſyllable : 
this word ſhould therefore be ſpelled /rite, and its deri- 
vatives /pritely, ſpriteful ; but cuſtom has determined o- 
therwiſe. 1. Spirit; ſhade ; ſoul; incorporeal agent, 
2. Walking ſpirit ; apparition. 3. Power which gives 
cheerfulneſs or courage. 4. An arrow. Not in- uſe, 
(1.) She doth difplay- 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words fo wiſe do make their way, 
To bear the meſſage of her 5pr:gbt. N Spenſer. 
Forth he called out of deep darkneſs dread, ; 
Legions of rights, the which like little flies, 
Flutt'ring about his ever damned head, 
Await whereto their ſervice he applies. 
While with heav'nly charity ſhe ſpoke, 
A ſtreaming blaze the filent ſhadows broke; 
The birds obſcene to foreſts wing'd their flight, 
And gaping graves received the guilty rig bt. 
Of theſe am I who thy protection claim, | 
A watchful sþrite, and Ariel is my name. Pope. 
(2.) The ideas of goblins and rights have no more to do 
Vith darkneſs than light; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate 
theſe often on the mind of a child, poſſibly he ſhall never be able 
to ſeparate them again. SO ON Locke, 
(3.) O chaſtity, the chief of heav'nly lights, 
Which mak 'ſt us moſt immortal ſhape to wear, 
Hold thou my heart, eſtabliſh thou my /þrights : 
To only thee my conſtant courſe I bear, | 
Till ſpotleſs foul unto thy boſom fly, 25 
Bauch life to lead, ſuch death I vo. to die. Sidney. 
(4.) We had in uſe for ſea fight ſhort arrows called ſprights, 
without any other heads fave wood ſharpened z which were dil. 
charged out of muſkets, and would pierce through the ſides of 
ſhips where a bullet would not. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


- Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


To SPRIGHT, b. a, To haunt as a ſpright. A ludicrous 
Uſe; ge”: | | 
I am ſpregbied with a 


fool. "Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
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* 


gay. 1 vigotous. udn e, e e 
® © The ſpirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed.— | 


Happy my eyes when they behold thy face: 
My heavy heart wall leave its doletul beating, 

At ſight of thee, and bound with rig Hul joys. Otway. 
SPR1I'GHTEULLY. adv, from /prightful.] Briſkly; vigo- 
rouſly. 


Norfolk, ſprightfully and bold, 


SpR1/GHTLESS. adj. [from ſpright.] Dull; enervated; 
ſluggiſh. | | | 
| Are you grown 


Spr1/GHTLINESS. 2. / |\from'/prightly.] Livelineſs; 
briſkneſs ; vigour ; gatety ; vivacity. | 
The ſoul is clogged when ſhe acts in conjunction with a_com- 
panion ſo heavy; but in dreams, obſerve with what a /þrighth- 
neſs and alacrity does ſhe exert herſelf. - Addiſon. 
SprR1/GHTLY. adj. [from /pright.) Gay; briſk ; lively; 
vigorous ; airy; vivacious. 
Produce the wine that makes us boid, Hic 
And /þrizhtly wit and love inſpires. Dryden. 


/prong. (rppingan, Sax, ſpringen, Dutch.) 1. To ariſe 


begin to grow. 3. To proceed as from feed. 4. To 
50 come into exiſtence ,; to iſſue forth, 5. To ariſe ; to ap- 
1 pear; to begin to appear, or to exiſt. 6. To iſſue with ef- 
= Left or force, 7. To proceed as from anceſtors, or a 
grauntry. 8. To proceed. as from a ground, cauſe, or 
reaſon. 9. Jo grow; to thrive. 10. To bound; to 

leap; to jump; to ruſh haſtily; to appear ſuddenly. 
| 11. To fly with elaſtick power; to ſtart. 12. To riſe 
from a covert. 13. To iſſue from a fountain. 14. To 


ipeed and violence. 
(..) — a All bleſt ſecrets, 
4 1 | All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, | 
#4 | Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
| In the good man's diſtreſs. 3  Shakefp. 
To his muſick, plants and flowers 
Ever , rung, as ſun and ſhowers 
There had made a laſting ſpring. 


Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


herb to /; ring forth, Job, xxxviii, 27, 
and encreaſed, _ ; 
Tel me, in what happy fields 
The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields? Pope. 
(2.) That the nipples. ſhould be made with ſuch. perforations. 
as to admit paſſage to the milk, when drawn, otherwiſe to retain. 
= and the teeth of the young not ſprung, are effects of provi- 
RY | i 
(3.) Ye ſhall eat this year ſuch things as grow of Ws 1 | 
and in the ſecond year that which ſpringeth of the ſame. 2 Kings. | 
Much more good of fin ſhall ſpring. . Milton, 
(4.) Had'ſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, | 8 
wing no ground unto the houſe of York, 1 
They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies. Sbaleſp. 
Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 
And each warm with ſprings mutual from the heart. Pope. 


Mark, iv. 8. 


5 


is erung up. 


— Spoke like a /prightful noble gentlemnan. | Shaheſp. 
| Steeds /prightful as the light. | Coal. 


Stays but the ſummons of the appellant's trumpet... Shakeſp. 


| Benumb'd with fear, or virtue's /prightleſs cold? Cowley. 


© | | When now the / r2ghtly trumpet, from afar, 5 
2 7 Had giv'n the ſignal of approaching war. Dryden. 
N Each morn they wak'd me with a jprightiy laß 
28 Of opening heav'n they ſung, and gladiome day. Prior. 
1 The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 
1 She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen. Pope. 
1-3 To SPRING. v. x. Preterite /prung or ſprang, anciently 


_ out of the ground and grow by vegetative power. 2. I 


proceed as from a fource, - 15, To ſhoot ; to ifſue with 


Jo ſatisfy the deſolate ground, and cauſe the bud of the tender 


Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that ſprang up 


(5-) When the day began to ſpring, they let her go. Fudpes. 
'To them which-ſat in the Med oh ſhadow. of. death, liabe 
C n 8 Matth. IV, 1 5% 


| 


1 — : 
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Taint not the pure ſtreams of the / ringing day. 


| Spur/cnrrut. adj, [ fright and full. ] Lively; briſk ; 8 Fly, fly, prophane fogs.! far hence fly away, 


With your dull influence: it is for you — 


To fit and ſcoule upon mght's heavy brow. Craſba co 
Do not blatt my ſpringing hopes nn | 
Which thy kind hand bas planted in my ſoul. Rowe, 
(6.) Swift fly the years, and rife th" expected morn; 
Oh ſþrizg to light: auſpicious babe be born. Pope. 


( 7.) How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continued; and what ſtock he ſprings of; | 
The noble houſe of Marcius. _ Shakejp. Coriolanus. 
Our Lord ſprang out of Judea, Heb. vii. 14. 


- All theſe | | | { 
Shall, like the brethren rug of dragon's teeth, | 
Ruin each other, and he fall amongſt em. Ben. Jobn/on. 


Heroes of old; by rapine, and by ſpoil, 
In ſearch of fame did all the world embroil; 
Thus to their gods, each then ally'd his name, 
This rang from Jove, and that from Titan came. Gand). 
(.) They found new hope to ſpring | 
Out of deſpair. *' | ; NP _ Million. 
Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheritance 
of rule over men, and property in things, /prang from the lame 
original, and deſcend by the fame rules. Locke. 
(9. ) What makes all this but Jupiter the king, | 
At whoſe command we periſh and we /pring : 
Then tis our beſt, ünce thus ordain'd to die, 
To make a virtue of neceſſity. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
(10.) Sgme ſtrange commotion | 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and tarts; 


Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, F 


hen lays his finger on his temple ; ſtrait, 
Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again. IN 
| | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
I rang not more in joy at firſt hearing he was a man child, 
than now in firſt ſeeing he had proved himſelf a man. Shakeſ}. 
He called for a light, and {rang in and fell before Paul. Acts. 
When Heav'n was nam'd, they loos'd their hold again; 
Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow'd her amain. Oe den. 
| - Afraid to'flecp 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed. | 
Nor lies ſhe long; but as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to life, and freſh ro, ſecond pain, | | 
Is fav'd to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden. 
See, aw'd by Heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies . 
Her artful tongue, and more perſuaſive eyes; 
And {ringing from her diſappointed arms, 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 
—— The mountain ſtag, that /prings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains, 
Nor has a maſter to reſtrain his courſe ; 
That mountain ſtag would Vanoe rather be, | 
Than be a ſlave. | Philiþss Briton. , 
(11.) A link of horſehair, that will eafily flip, faſten to the 
end of the ſtick that ſprings. Mortitmer's tiuſbandry, 
(12.) — My doors are hateful to my eyes, | 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 3 
Watchful as. fowlers when their game will ring. Otauay. 
A covey of partridges ſpingiug in our front, put our infantry 
in diforder.,  —- Addiſon.” 


Dryden. 


(. 3.) Iſrael's ſervants digged in the valley, and found a wel! 


of ſpringing water. | 
Let the wide world his praiſes ſing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates ſpring ; ede e 
And from the Danube's froſty banks to thoſe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. Roſcommon. 
(14+) Nis true from force the nobleſt fitle rings, 

I. therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. Dryden. 
(x 5-) Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 
Sprung thro* the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright : 

The pow'r, behold ! the pow'r.in glory ſhone, _ A 


Gen, xxvi. 19. 


By her bent bow and her keen arrows known, Dryden. 
The friendly gods a ſpringing gale enlarg d, —— 
The fleet ſwift tilting o er the ſurges flew, „„ 
Till Grecian cliffs appear'd,, © Pope... 
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To SPRING, v. 4. 1. To tart to touſe game 2. To 
| produce quickly or unexpeRedly.. 3. To make by ftart- 
ing, applied to « ſhip. 4. To diſcharge, applied to a 
mine. 5. To contrive 25 ens produce haſtily z *' 
- io aller unexpeRedly-... 9.1.6 pal By laping. "bar (.) Tbis may be performed by the Meng of Katie: fo 
10 . barous ule. 7. Ot the verb /pring the primary ſen'e is 7 e 0 . this 741 may 5 plied to — 
(9 | | ro grow o, of the gr ound, lo plants ſpring, thence "wheel, which ſhall give an equal motion to both the wings, 
= fring the ſeaſon; ſo water rings, thence /pring a | | | Wilkin, 
8 fountain, Plants riſe unexpectedly, and waters break The / ring muſt be made of good ſteel, well tempered; and. 
= out violently ; thence any ching done ſuddenly, or com- the wider the two ends of the fring ſtand aſunder, the milder it 
= if | 4 ing haſtily, is laid to ſpring ; thence fpring means an throws the chape of .the vice open, Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


* 


Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildneſs come, . 
And from the boſom of yon dropping cloud ws 
Upon our plains deſcend. | Thomſon's Spring. 


* ap * 
© 
n 

: — 


woods. 


elaſtick body. Thus the active ſignifications all import 


ſuddenneſs or force. 
| (r.) Thus I reclaim'd my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where I choſe ; 
No negligent of ſpoit { he; | 
And now, as other fawkners uſe, | 
ring a miſtreſs, ſwear, write, figh, and dye, 


- 


A large cock-phealant he {747g in one of the neighbouring 
| Addiſon, Fpectator. 
Here I uſe a great deal of diligenee before I can fring any 
Ming; whereas in town, whilſt 1 am following one character, 
I am ci eſied by another, that they puzzle the chace. 
See how the well- taught pointer leads the way! 
The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he brings the Cay. 
(2.) The nurſe, forprie's 610. Fe do | Y 
Starts and leaves her bed, and ſprings a light. - Dxyden, 
a Thus man by his own ſtrength to heavin would ſoar, 
And would not be oblig'd to God for more; 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou miſled, 
To think thy wit theſe godlike notions bred ! 
Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind : 
Reveal'd religion firſt inform'd thy fight, 
And reafon ſaw not, till faith ſprung the light. 


Drydes. 


He that has ſuch a burning zeal, and ſprings ſuch mighty 
diſcoveries, muſt needs be an ad nirable patriot, i 


1 Collier. 
(3.) People diſcharge themſelves of burdenſome reflections, 


1 ſprung a mine, whereby the whole neſt was overthrown. 
| OG: Adaiſon, Spectator. 
(5.) The friends to the cauſe „rang a new project, and it 


Addiſon. » 


He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the configuration of 
the minute particles cf the „fring of a clock, and upon what pe. 
culiar impulſe its elaſtick motion depends, would no doubt dif. 
cover ſamething very admirable. | —_ Locke. 

(3.) Heay'n's, what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw! 
How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev'ry blow! Dryden. 
Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or ſo ſoft as to be void of 


And the game kill'd, or loſt, go talk or lie. Donne. elafticity, will not rebound from one another ; impenetrabilii 
: That Sear the game you 2. to ſet, makes them only flop. If two equal bodies meet directly 12 
# Before you had time to draw the net.  Hudibrat, Pacuo, they will by the laws of motion ſtop where they meet, 


loſe their motion, and remain in reft, unleſs they be elaſtick, 
and receive new motion from their ring.  Neawton, 
The foul is gathered within herſelf, and recovers that ſpring 


which is weakened, when ſhe operates more in concert with the 


body. $2: Addiſon, 
In adult perſons, when the fibres cannot any more yield, they 
mult break, or loſe their ſpring. 2 Arbuthnot. 
(4.) My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the / rings of life; 
So much the name of father awes me ſtill, Dryden. 
Nature is the fame, and man is the ſame; bas the fame at- 
fections and paflions, and the ſame /prizgs that give them mo- 


tion. -  Rymer. 


Our author ſhuns by vulgar /jrings to move. Pope. 
[.) The pris'ner with a ring from priſon broke: 
Then ftretch'd his feather'd fans with all his might, 
And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd. his flight. 
With what a /prizg his furious foul broke looſe, _ 
And left the limbs ſtill quivering on the ground! Add. Cato. 


Dryden. 


as of the cargo of a ſhip that has / rung a leak. L'Eftrange. . _ (6.) = — Each petty hand 
No more accuſe thy pen; but charge the crime Can ſteer a thip becalm'd ; but he that will 

On native tloth, and negligence of time: Govern, and carry her to her ends, muſt know 

Beware the publick laughter of the town, His tides, his currents; how to ſhift his fails, 

Thou ſpring'/t a leak already in thy crown. Dryden. Where her ſprings are, her leaks, and how to ſtop em. 

Whether ſhe / rung a leak, I cannot find, ot Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind, 3 (.) Now ſtop thy ſprings; my ſea ſhall ſuck them dry, 
But down at once with all her crew the went. Dryden. And {well ſo much the higher by their ebb. © Shakeſ/. Hen. VI. 

(4.) Our miners diſcovered ſeveral of the enemies mines, who Springs on the tops of hills pats through a great deal of pure 
have ſ rung divers others which did little execution. Tatler. earth, with leſs mixture of other waters. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


When in th' effects the doth the cauſes know, 
And ſeeing the ſtream, thinks where the {ring doth riſe ; 
And ſeeing the branch, conceives the root below : | 


was advertiſed that the criſis could not appear till the ladies had Theſe things ſhe views without the body's eyes. Davies. 
tſhewn their zeal againſt the pretender, Swift. He adds the running. rings and ſtanding lakes, * 
(6.) ; Unbeſeeming {ki} . And bounding banks tor winding rivers makes. _ Dryden. 

To firing the fence, to rein the prancing ſieed. Thomſon. Nile hears him knocking at his ſevenfold gates, 

SPRING. »./. [from the ver D. J 1. The ſeaſon in which And ſeeks his hidden /f ring, and fears his nephews fates. 

plüKkhants riſe and vegetate ; the vernal ſeaſon. 2. An elal. | „„ Ss Dryden. 
tick body ; a body which when diſtorted has the power He bathed himſelf in cold ſpring water in the midſt of 4 50 4 
cle. 


of reſtoring itſelf to its former ſtate. 3. Elaſtick force. 
4. Any active power; any cauſe by which motion or ac- 
tion is produced or propagated. 5. A leap; a bound; 
a jump; a violent effort; a ſudden ſtruggle. 6. A 
leak; a ſtart of plank. 7. A fountain; an iſſue of wa- 
ter from the earth, 8. A ſource; that by which any 


The water that falls down from the clouds, ſinking into beds 
of rock or clay, breaks out in ſprings, commonly at the bottom 
of hilly ground. _ | e 1 | Locke. 

(8.) To that great ſpring, which doth great kingdoms move, 

The ſacred ſpring, whence right and honour ſtreams ; 

Diſtilling virtue, ſhedding peace and love 


thing is ſupplied. 9. Riſe ; beginning. 10. Cauſe; In every place, as Cynthia ſheds her beams. Davies. 
original! | I move, I ſee, I ſpeak, diſcourſe, and know, 
(1.) Orpheus with his lute made trees, Though now I am, I was not always ſo: 

And the mountain- tops, that freeze, | Then that from which I was, muſt be before, 1: ant, 

Bow themſelves when he did fing : Whom, as my ſpring of being, I ade. -- Dryden. 


Rolling down through ſo many barbarous ages, from the 
ſpring of Virgil, it bears along with it che filth of the Goths and 
Vandals. OT | | | Dry den. 


To his muſick, plants arid flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers. 


There had made a laſting Sring. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


F * 0 * 


WD oe A os. - 
e has a ſecret ſpring of ſpiritual joy, and the continual feaſt 
of a good conſcience within, that forbids him to be miſerable. 
„ nts SATO fr EE eee 
het 9 About the ſpring of the day Samuel called Saul to the 
top of the houſe. e e cs. 3, SOM; X26. 
(10.) The reaſon of: the quicker or ſlower termination of this 
diſtemper, ariſes from theſe three ſprings. | ; 
The firſt rings of great events, like thoſe of great riyers, 


are often mean and little. | Sqvift 
SPRING, {1 ch. Obſolete. | 
en een 2 


Before the bull ſhe pitar'd winged love, 
With his young brother ſport, light flattering 
5 Upon the waves, us each had been a dove; 
1 | The one his bow and ſhafts, the other /þring 

EFT A burning tead about his head did move, 

As in their ſire's new love both triumphing. _ Spenſer. 
SyPrINGE, A. /. [from ſpring.) A gin; à nooſe which 
22 8 faſtened to an elaſtick body catches by a ſpring or jerk. 
5 As a woodcock to my own bringe, Olrick, _ 
TY 


* I'm juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery. . © Shakeſp., 

5 Let goats for food their loaded udders lend; | 

va But neither ſpringes, nets, nor ſnares employ, Dryten. 

3 | With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray, l 
. Slight lines of hair ſurprize the fin ny prey. Pepe. 


Syrt/NGER. 2. . [from pring.] One who rouſes game. 
7.26 SprI'NGINEsS, 1. . [from ſpringy.] Elaſticity ; power of 
5 reſtoring itſelf. 5 | | 

i Where there is a continued endeavour of the parts of a body 


to put themſelves into another ſtate, the progreſs may be much 


-- "nl more flow, ſince it was a great while before the texture of the 
© of | corpuſcles of the ſteel were fo altered as to make them loſe their 
Eg former ſþringineſs. 85 Pe Boyle. 
_— The air is à thin fluid body, endowed with elaſticity and 


ſpringineſs, capable of condenſation and rarefaction. Bentley. 
SprI'NCHALT, 7./. | ſpring and halt.] A lamenels by 
which the horſe twitches up his legs. | 
They've all new legs, and lame ones; one would take it, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin 


And ſpringhalt reign'd among them.  Shakefp. H. VIII, 
Sent/NGLE. #./. [from /pring.] A ſpringe; an elaſtick 
nooſe. | | 15h | 
Woodcocks arrive firſt on the north coaſt, where every plaſh- 
hoot ſerveth for ſpringles to take them. Careso. 
To SPRINOLE. L. . Miſprinted, I ſuppoſe, for /prin- 
Ale. | 5 


_ This is Timon's laſt, 
1 Who, ſtuck and ſpangled with our flatteries, 
Wafhes it off, and ſhringles in your faces, 
Your reeking villany. Sbaleſp. Timon of Athens. 
SPRI'NGTIDE. adj. [from .{pring and tide.] Tide at the 
new and full moon ; high tide. | Tot 
Love, like ſpringtides, full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein; 
But each tide does leſs ſupply, 
Till they quite ſhrink in again 
If a flow in age appear, | . 
'Tis but rain, and runs not clear. Dryd. Tyr. Lowe. 
Moſt people die when the moon chiefly reigns; that is, in the 
night, or upon or near a ſpringtide. Grew's Coſmol. 
"PRI'NGY. adi. {from /pringe.) 1. Elaſtick ; having the 
power of reſtoring itſelf, 2. [From /pring.] Full of 
ſprings or fountains, Not uſed. | 
(..) Had not the Maker wrought the f ringy frame, 
Such as it is to fan the vital flame, | 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and Janguifh'd in th' arterial road; 
While the tir'd heart had ſtrove, with fruitleſs pain, 
To puſn the lazy tide along the vein. Blachm. Creation. 
This vaſt contraction and expanſion feems unintelligible, by 
feigning the particles of air to be ſþ7ingy and ramous, or rolled 
up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulſive power. 


* 


Blackmore. © 


gurt, are all the ſame word.] 1. To 
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Though the bundle of fibres which conſtitute the muſcles 
may be nal, the fibres may be ſtrong and pringy. Arbutb. 
If our air had not been a fingy body, no animal could have 
exerciſed the very function of reſpiration; and yet the ends of 
reſpiration are not ſerved by that ſpringineſs, but by ſome other 
ark uality. — Bentley Serm, 
( 2.) Where the ſandy or gravelly lands are /pringy or wet, 
rather marl them for graſs than corn. Mortimer's Huſb. 


d SPRI'NKLE. v. @. | ſprinkelen, Dutch.] 1, To ſcat- 


ter; to diſperſe in ſmall maſſes. 2. To ſcatter in drops. 
3. To beſprinkle; ro waſh, wet, or duſt by ſprinkling. 
(1.) Take handfuls of aſhes of the furnace, and let Moſes 
rinkle it towards the heaven, nn. Ex. ix. 8. 
(2.) 1 water of purifying upon them. Num. viii. 7. 
(z.) Let us draw near with a true heart, in full affurance of 
faith, having our hearts "form from an evil conſcience. Heb. 
| Wings he wore | 
Of many a colour'd plume ſprintled with gold. Milton. 
The prince, with living water ns o'er | 
His limbs and body then approach'd the door, 1 
Poſſeſs d the porch. -. _ 2 Dryd. En. 
To SPRINK LE. v. . To perform the act of ſcattering in 
ſmall drops. 


The prieſt ſhall 8 of the oil with his finger. Lev. xiv. | 
ell 


Baptiſm may well enough be performed by ſprizkling, or ef- 
fuſion of water. : | Aylife's Parer. 
When dext'rous damſels twirl the ſprinkling mop, - 

And cleanſe the ſpatter'd ſaſh, and ſerub the ſtairs, 

Know Saturday appears. 4 Gay's Trivia. 
SPRI'NKLER., A. J [from ſerin tls.] One that ſprinkles. 
To SPRIT. v. 4. [rpnyctan, Saxon; /aruyten, Dutch] 

To throw out ; to eject with force, Commonly port. 

Toads ſometimes exclude or /, vit out a dark and liquid mat- 

ter behind, and a venomous condition there may be perhaps 


therein ; but it cannot be called their urine. Brown. - 


To SpRIT. v. #. [rpryrran, Saxon; /pruyten, Dutch.] 
To ſhoot; to germinate z to ſprout. Uſed of barley 
wetted ſor malt. 8 | Fake 

SPRIT. # / {from the verb.] Shoot; ſprout. | 

Phe barley, after it has been couched four days, will ſweat 

a little, and ſhew the chit or / vit at the root- end of the corn. 
| EN Aa | Mort. Huſb. 

SPRI'TSAIL, 7. , | ſprit and ſail.] The fail which belongs 
to the boltſprit maſt. Dic. 

Our men quitted themſelves of the fireſhip, by cutting the 
ſpritſail tackle off with their ſhort hatchets. Wiſeman 

SPAITE. 2. /. [Contracted from irit.] A ſpirit; an in 
corporeal agent. . we: 
The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame 


Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Poſe. 


SPRITEFULLY, add. [See SP&IGHTFULLY | Vigo 
rouſly ; with life and ardour. 8 | 
The Grecians fpritefully drew from the darts the corſe, 
And hearſt it, bearing it to fleet. | Calm. Iliad. 
SPRITELY, adv. from ſprite.] Gaylv. | 
You have not ſeene young heiffers, hihly kept; 
Fill'd full of daiſies at the field, and driven 
Home to their hovels ; all ſo fpritely given, 
That no roome can containe them. 
SPRONG. The preterite of ring Obſolete. 
Not miſtruſting, till theſe new curioſities ſtrong up, that ever 


any man would think our labour herein miſpent, or. the time 


* 4 


waſtefully conſumed. | X Hooker, 
To SPROUT. v. n. [rppycran, Saxon;  /pruyten, Dutch. 
Spreut, Jprit, and by a very frequent raplgottiop [pirt or 

| 4 noot by vegeta- 
tion; to germinate. 2. To ſhoot into ramifications. 3. 
To grow. arab 4 . 


(1.) The ſprouting leaves that ſaw you 1 Dune 


0 1 — 


And call'd their fellows to the fight. 1 1, 4 Cowley. 
Try whether theſe things in the ſprouting do increaſe weight, 


5 
Tv 


by weighing them before they are hanged up; and afterwards - 


| again, when es ST e ae eee. 


Chatman. | 
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That leaf faded, but the young buds routed on, which af- 
terwards opened into fair leaves. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
We find. no ſecurity to prevent germination, having made 
trial of grains, whoſe ends, cut off, have notwithſtanding 
'  - ſprouted. 7:0 | Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon ſeen | 
- Jprouting with ſudden leaves of ſprightly green. 
Hence ſprouting plants enrich the plain and wood: 
For phyick ſome, and ſome deſign'd for food. 
Envy'd Britannia, ſturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top ſhe proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and ſprouts againſt the ſtroke, 
Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. Prior. 
Rub malt between your hands to get the come or /prouting 
clean away. Mortimer's Huſb. 
(2.) Vitriol is apt to ſprout with moiſture, Bacon. 
(3.) Th' enliven'd duſt its head begins to rear, 
| And on the aſhes / routing plumes appear. Tickel. 
SPROUT. . , [from the verb.] A ſhoot of a vegetable. 
Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put forth 
 ferouts for a time, 2 Bacon. 
—— Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the {lumbering leaves, or taſſel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about, 8 . 
Number my ranks, and viſit every H rout. Milton. 
To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought in the 
tender. ffrouts of ſnrubs; and, after it had taſted, began to eat 
of ſuch as are the uſual food of goats, Ray on the Creation. 
SPROUTS. 2. /. pl. [from ſprout.] Young coleworts. 
SPRUCE. adj, Sinner derives this word from preux, Fr. 
but he propoſes it with heſitation : Junius thinks it comes 
from /prout ; Caſaubon trifles yet more contemptibly. I 
know not whence to deduce it, except from pruce. In an- 
- cient books we find furniture of pruce a thing coſtly and 
elegant, and thence probably came /pruce.] Nice; trim; 
neat without elegance. It was anciently uſed of things 
with a ſerious meaning: it is now uſed only of perſons, 
and with levity. 3 
— The tree | 
That wraps that cryſtal in a wooden tomb, 
Shall be took up ſpruce, fll'd with diamond. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ſtreet, 
Thoꝰ ſome more ſpruce companion thou do'ſt meet. 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs 
Revels the ſpruce and jocund Spring; 
The graces, and the roſy- boſom'd hours, X | 
Thither all their bounties bring. Milton. 
I muſt not flip into too ſpruce a. ſtyle for ſerious matters; and 
yet I approve not that dull iniipid way of writing practiſed by 


Dryden. 
Blackm, 


Donne. 


Donne. 


many chymiſts. 25 Boyle. 

He put his band and beard in order, 7 
The / rucer to accoſt and board her. Hudibras. 
Tatler. 


He is ſo ſpruce, that he can never be genteel. 
This Tim makes a ſtrange figure with that ragged coat un- 
der his livery : can't he go ſpruc: and clean? Arbuthzot. 
Jo SPRUCE, v. n. [from the noun.) To dreſs with af- 
ſected neatneſs. e ] | 
SPRUCE. #. /. A ſpecies of fir. 
CprRUCEBEER. 2 [from /pruce, a 
tinctured with branches of fir. | 


In ulcers of the kidneys ſj rucebeer is a good balfamick. 


Cyr u/CELEATHER. #. J. [Corrupted from Pruffian leather. 
| Ai njavor t h . 


kind of fir.] Beer 


The leather was of Pruce. | 
SprvU'CELY. adu. from ſpruce.) In a nice manner. 
SpruU'cinEss. 2. / [from /pruce.] Neatneſs without ele- 

ance. | 
| eee The preterite and participle paſſive of /pring. 
Tall Norway fir, their maſts in battle ſpent, | 
And Engliſh oaks, {rung leaks, and planks, reſtore. Dryd. 
Now from beneath Maleas' airy height, e | 
Aloft the ſtrung, and ſteer'd to Thebes her flight. Pope. 


Who ſtrung from kings ſhall know leſs joy than I. Pope. 


SpuU'MyY, 


Dryden's Fables. 


| 1 Te 
SexvunrT. 2. J. Any thing that is ſhort, and will not eafily 
Srub. . J. A ſhort knife; any ſhort thick thing, in con- 
tempt. | | | by 
H My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt, | | | 
Than ftrongeſt weeds that grow theſe ſtones betwixt: 
My ſpud theſe nettles from the ſtones can part. 
No knife ſo keen to weed thee from mine heart, Swift, 
SeU'LLERs of Tarn. n. /. perhaps properly ſpoolers,] Are 
' ſuch as are employed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and fit 
for the loom. LRN Dig, 
SPUME. . /. { /puma, Latin.) Foam; froth. 
Materials dark and crude, 
Of ſpirituous and fiery ume, till touch'd 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they ſhoot forth 
So beauteous, op'ning to the ambient light. Milton. 
Waters frozen in pans, after their diſſolution, leave a froth 
and ſpume upon them, which are cauſed by the airy parts dif- 
fuſed by the congealable mixture. Brown's Vulg, Err, 
To SPUME. v. .n. [ /pumo, Latin.] To foam; to froth. 
Spuſyous. 172 ¶Humeus, Lat, from the noun.] Frothy; 
toamy. 6 S p00 
The cauſe is the putrefaction of the body by unnatural heat: 


the putrefying parts tuffer a turgeſcence, and becoming airy and 
| ſ{umous, aſcend into the ſurface of the water. Brown, 
Not with more madneſs, rolling from afar, 1 
The / umy waves proclaim the watry war; 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and inſult the rocky ſhore. Dryden, 


The /fumous and florid ſtate of the blood, in paſſing through 
the lungs, ariſes from its own elaſticity, and its violent motion, 
the acrial particles expanding themſelves, Arbuthnot. 

Spux. The preterite and part. paſſ. of n 

The nymph nor fur, nor dreſs'd with artful pride; 
Her veſt was gather'd up, her hair was ty'd. Addiſon. 

SPUNGE. 2. . [ /#ongra, Lat.] A ſponge. See Spox . 

When he needs what you have glean'd, it is but ſqueezing 
you, and, unge, you ſhall be dry again, Shakeſp. Haml. 

Conſidezing the motion that was impreſſed by the painter's 
hand upon the ffunge, compounded with the ſpecifick gravity 
of the / unge and the - reſiſtance of the air, the ſpunge did me- 
chanically and unavoidably move in that particular line of moti- 
on. | Bentley's Serm. 


To SPUNGEt. v. n. [Rather To. ſponge.] To hang on others 
for maintenance. | | 
This will maintain you, with the perquiſite of fung ing 
while you are young. Swift to Gay. 
SPU/NGINGHOUSE. 2. [ /punge and houſe.) A houſe to 
which debtors are taken before commitment to priſon, 
where the bailiffs ſponge upon them, or riot at their 
colt. 88 4p | 
A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a ſunging- houſe. 
| | Sw, t. 
Spuſncy. adj. | from /punge. ] 1. Full of ſmall holes, 
and ſoft like a ſponge. 2. Wet; moiſt; watery. 3. 
Having the quality of imbibing. 
(I.) Some Engliih wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of /pangy ſoftneſs made, | 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worſe air our ſtaple trade. 
(2.) I faw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle wing'd 
From the ſpungy South to this part of the Welt, | 
There yaniih'd in the ſun- beams. phakeſp. Cymb. 


Dryden. 


(3-) There is no lady of more ſofter howels, 
More ung) to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear, . Shakeſp. 
SpuNk. 2. . Rotten wood; touchwood. SceSponk. 


To make white powder, the beft way is by the powder of 
rotten willows ; ſpunk, or touch wood prepared, might perhaps 
make it ruſſet. | LPR Brown's Vulg. Err. 

SPUR. . J. . [ppupa, Sax. ſpore, Daniſh, Iſlandick, and 
Dutch; eſperon, French.) © 1. A ſharp point fixed in the 
rider's heel, with which he pricks his horſe to drive him 
forward. 2. Incitement ; inſtigation. It is uſed with 
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20 before the effect. Dryden has uſed it with ; but, if Ixus not made a horſe, 


5 befor „ ee | * Andi yet I bear a burthen like an al. | | 
he ſpeaks properly, he means to make the following word Spargalld and tir d, by jaunting Bolingbroke. Shakeſp. 


\ 


perſonal, 3. A ftimolus ; a prick ; any thing that gallss 

and teazes. 4. The ſharp points on the legs of a cock 0 ok Oe 1 Ry ay. i? 

with which he fights. 5. Any thing ſtanding out; a To break my windows, if I treat a friend? af Pope. 
nag. | SpURGE. 2. / ( e/purge, French; /purgie, Dutch, from 


(1.) He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better, purgo, Latin.) A plant violently purgative. & Purge is a | 
A e * e e og Wein war general name in Engliſh for all milky purgative plants. 
4. $h:inner.—Every part of the plant abounds with a milky 


A horſe whereon the governour doth ride, . | - woes | T 
| Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know juice, There are ſeventy-one ſpecies of this plant, of 


He can command it, lets it ſtraight feel the Hur. Shakeſp. which wartwort.1s one. Br oad-leaved ſpurge is a biennial 
He preſently ſet urs to his horſe and departed with thereſt plant, and uſed in medicine under the name of cataputia 
of the company. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. minor. The milky juice in theſe plants is uſed by ſome _ 
Was I for this entitled, fir, $2 to deftroy warts; but particular care ſhould be taken in 
And girt with ruſty {word and ſþzr, cdme application, becauſe it is a ſtrong cauſtick. Miller. 
For tame and honour to wage battle, Hudibras. That the leaves of cataputia, or /purge, being plucked up- 
(2.) Seeing then that nothing can move, unleſs there be ſome yards or downwards, perform their operations by purge or 
end, the deſire whereof provoketh unto motion, how ſhould yomit, is a ſtrange conceit, aſcribing unto plants poſitional ope- 
that divine power of the ſoul, thay ſpirit of our mind, ever rations. ; a Brown's Vulg. Err. 
ſtir itſelf into action, unleſs it have alſo the like fur ? SyuRcE Flax. n ſ. [thymelza, Lat.] A plant. 


| N Hooker. . ALAS 
What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, * SpuRGE Laurel, or Mezer * 1. J. (chamedaphne, Latin. 


To prick us to redrels ?  Shakeſþ. Jul. Cæſ. A plant. f | | Erb | 
His laws are deep, and not vulgar ; not made 6/48 the 2 Sr uno Olive. n. J. [chamelea, Lat.] A ſhrub. 
of a E occaſion, but out of providence of the future to Srux og Vort. u 7. [ xiphion, Lat.] 1 plant 


make his people more and more happy! | Bags, SPU'RIOUS. adj. [ /purius, ' Latin. ] I. Not genuine; 
| Reward is the ſpur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable t- counterfeit ; adulterine. 2. Not legitimate; baltard. 
. - tempts ; and emulation, which is the other ur, will never be ( 1.) Reformed churches reje& not all traditions, but ſuch as 
wanting, when particular rewards are propoſed. Dryden. are ſpurious, ſuperſtitious, and not conſonant to the prime rule 
The chief, if not only ſfur ta human induſtry and action, is of faith. | | N . 
uneaſineſs. = XA "NAA | Locke. The coin that ſhows the firſt is generally rejected as curious, 
The former may be a /pur to the latter, till age makes him in nor is the other eſteemed more authentick by the preſent Roman 
love with the ſtudy, without any childiſh bait, - Cheyne. medaliſts. ECG | Ba Aditjon' on Italy 
(3. Grief ay patience, rootei in him both, If any thing elſe has been printed, in which we really had 
Mangle their P. together. Saleſp. Cymb. any hand, it is loaded with ſpurious additions. ; Frvift, 
(4+) Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth: as (2.) Your Scipios, Cizſars, Pompeys, and your Catos, © 
for their ur „it is but a nail. Bacon. Theſe gods on earth, are all the pur. ous brood alert 11: 
Na — _— Ser vr to defend and offend ; ſome Of violated maids. 8 Addiſon's Cato. 
ons, tome claws, fome ſ*urs and beaks. Ray. SPUR IOoUsN ESS. 2. / | "Wok | | 3 
(5+ The Rrong-bas'd promontory i ſtate of a e e nee : 
Have I made ſhake, and pluckt. up by the ſpurs You proceed to Hippolytus, and ( is [turiouſmaſs wi 
The pine and cedar , | | Shakeſp P o Hippolytus, , and ſpeak of his /-uriouſneſs with | U 
To SpUR. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ict etch A F as much confidence as if you D e to prove it. Vaterland. 3 
„ . . , PU'RLING. 7. /. F , 4 ä WM 
ſpur ; to drive with the ſpur. 2. To inſtigate ; to incite; A 41 r 1 2 3 7 
to urge . 3. To drive by force. For ſprats and ſfurlings for your houſe. EF: Tufer, | 3 
A N ee _ to cure his horſe of To SP URN. © @. [rpInaang.Saxom:}] 1. To kick; to ſtrike + 5 
| , p to the very ſide of the — | or drive. with the foot. 2. To reject; to ſcorn; to put N Wo 
Be ow Your _ when he mounted, N 1 , in ton diſdain,” 3: To treat with | ; l 
ein' dem in ſtrongly, and he ſpurr d them hard. Dryden. 1. They nde n fler = 
Wl. Who would be at aa learning, when he and, his 21 9 222 ſuppos d I could rend bars of ſteel, | - 
2 Ignorance is careſſed? But when you brow- beat and maul them, nd. ſ urn in pieces poſts of adamant. Shakefp. Henry VI. x 
5 vou make them men; for though they have no natural mettle, N requeſt s unjuſt, ke | ; 1 
yet, if they are ſpurred and kicked, they will mend their pace, 28. .. ad i9-orhe 1 = 
| wn . oo w not honeſt. OUT EA ONE Shateſþ. Cortolanus, —_— 
5 ( wo: - Lovers break not hours, | 7 & that did void Tor 1 upon my beard, 3 b 
nleſs it be to come before their ti ; LE Sf nd foot me as you / unn a ſtranger cur Lo ad 7 4 1 
So much they / ur their a e i Shake yy . Over your threſhold. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. z 
A2 the awe he has got upon their minds be ſo tempered with 1 77 Nr He in the ſurging ſmokke n . 
l 1 of good-will, that affection may ſpur them to their 7 ſpur pg e or Wn . Milton. f 
| (3:) Love will not be jurr'd to what it loaths. N Fry | Aud a ip x juſtice to myſelf) 7 5407 0:1 4 
Go Soars a. a.” LM And. ſpurn thee from my preſence. Dryden's. Don Sebaſtian, 3 
7 Kak 1. To dene with great expedition. 2. To Then will I draw up my legs, and Harb bes from CEN „ 
(I.) With, back Sefton nh act h my. „ 0:0). | xt 0  .\ Addiſon, I ectator. 
. 25 ward bows the Parthians ſhall be there, A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ftand,, *% » 74 / | 
And, /purrin; from the fight, confeſs their fer: | That threats a fight, and pure; the riſing fand. Pepe. = 
, uble wreath ſhall crown our Cæſar's brows. . ' Dryde (. When Athens ſinks by fates unjuſt Alot bara . q 
089 Aſcanius took th alarm, while yet he led, NO When wild barbatians ſpurn . 
— Jrurring on, his equals ſoon. o erpaſs d.  Dryd. An. Now they, who reach Parnaffus' lofty crown, wm 
. wet though they begin with infinite ignorance and Employ their pains to ſhurn ſome others Fara Wi | Pepe 
2rrour, yet, by ſpurring on, rehne themſelves, « .. (2.) In wiſdom I ſhould aſk your name SH : 


SPU'RGALLED. adj. [ tur | | * But ſince th tid ir | IE. T3 WR 

. 4 a 8 Outiide looks {{ F. , , b 58 _@ 93:54 

ara” © 4 Te e aus 7 wm the 540 What ſafe nd nicely I mi l 8 3 8 1010 
F VVV By rule of knighthood,, I diſdain and. /i urn. i518 of . 
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To SPUTTER. wv. 2. [ ſputo, Lat.] 


* 1 - 
—— 
— 
— Lu_ wc ws 


To SPU'TTER. v. a. 


WS PAY... | 


(3.) Domeſtics will pay a more chearfu] ſeryice, when they 
find themſelves not ſpurned, becauſe fortune has laid them at 


their maſters feet. | Locle. 
To SPURNs| v. 7. 1. To make contemptuous r 3 
to make inſolent reſiſtance. ' 2. To toſs up the heels; to 
mer org; YU TRI TT Tn 
Ne Tk n, A ſon to be te ry . 
Phat guards the peace and ſafety of your n; 
Nay — oo ws at your mol Er 1 q Shakeſp. 
ver I, Pandulph, do religioufly demand” © 
Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, Her 
So. wiltully doſt urn? +: + Shakefp. King Jobn. 


— 
— 


—— — aſtruct me Why 
Vanog ſhould ſturn againſt our rule, and ſtir = 
The tributary provinces io ar. Ph)hilibes Bruton. 
(2.) The drunken chairman in the kennel ſpurns, 
The glaſſes ſhatters, and his charge o erturns. 
SpURN. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
temptuous treatment. chu 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpwrns 
That patient merit of. th un worthy takes. 
Sru ann v. „ pie 8 
Sy uR RER. A. % [from pur] One who uſes ſpurs, 
SPU'RRIER. 7. „ [from pur.] One who makes ſpurs. 
SPU'RRY. 2. J. [ ſpergula, Latin.} A plant. 
To SPURT. v. 2. 
quick ſtream, | | | 
It from a puncture of a lancet, the manner of the ſurting 
ont of the blood will ſhew it. 
SPU'RWAY. 2. /. | ſpur and way.] A horſe-way ; a bridle- 
toad; diſtinct from a road for carriages, | 
SPUTa'TION. a / { ſputwn, Latin.] The act of ſpitting. 
A moiſt conſumption receives its nomenclature from a moiſt 
Jputaticn, or expectoration: a dry one is known by its dry cough, 
: Harwey on Conſumptions. 
1. To emit moiſture 
2. To fly out in ſmall particles 


 . Gaye 


in ſmall flying drops. 
with ſome noiſe. | 
with the mouth full; to throw out the ſpittle by haſty 
ſpeech. | | 
F (I.) If a manly drop or two fall down, 
It ſcalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, put ring in the flame, works outwards into tears. 
| | | ” Drydex, 
(2.) The nightly virgin, while her wheel ſhe plies, 
Foreſees the ſtorms impending in'the/ſkies, 
When ſparkling lamps their „ute ring light advance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 
(3.) A pinking owl fat {uttering at the fun, and aſked him 
what he meant to ſtand ſtaring her in the eyes. L'Eftranpe. 
They could neither of them ſpeak their rage; and fo fell a 


jputtering at one another, like two roaſting apples. Congrewe. 
——— Though he ſputter through a ſeſſion, 1 
It never makes the leaſt impreſſion; 
Whate'er he ſpeaks, for madneſs goes. Swift. 


tion. RE. 
| -— Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, 
Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills befall ; 


And ſutt'ring under ſpecious.names thy gall. Dryden. 


In the midſt of careſſes, and without the leaſt pretended in- 


citement, to ſputter out the baſeſt accuſations ! 
Spu'TTER, 2. / Moiſture thrown out in ſmall drops, 
Seu/TTERER. 2. /. [from ſputter.) One that ſputters. 


Soi. 


SPY. n. /. (io, Welſh; eſpien, French; ie, Dutch; 


ſpeculator, Latin.) It is obſerved, by a German, that /py 
has been in all ages a word by. which the eye, or oftice 


of the eye, has been expreſſed: thus the Arima/pians 


of old, fabled to have but one eye, were ſo called from 
ari, which, among the nations of Caucaſus, ftill ſignifies 
one, and /þi, which has been received from the old Aſia- 
tick languages for an 2% fight, or one that te. One 
Hecht to watch the conduct or motions of others; one 
ſent to gain intelligence in am enemy's camp or country, 


ick ; inſolent and con- 


» Tq Se v. v. @, [See SPY. 2. J. 
[See 7% SeIRT. ] To fly out with a 


Wiſeman's Surgery. © 


3. To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely, as 


To throw out with noife and heſita- 


- : * 8 
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* 
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= ——— We'll hear poor rogues 


" 
8 


Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
And take upon's the myſtery of things, | LORE 
As if we were God's ff ies. 1182 Shakeſp. King Lear. 
3 Ef che Vol . 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to wheel 5 
Three or four miles about. Shale. Coriolanus. 
Every corner was poſſeſſed by diligent ſf ies upon their maſter 
and miſtreſs. Clarendon, 


. I come no ſþy, _ my 
With purpoſe to explore, or to diſturb, ws 
The ſecrets of your realm. \Malten's Par. Loft, 
— —- Such command we had, 
To ſee that none thence iſſu*d forth a /þy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 
All they ſubdue become their , ie: 
Secrets, as. choſen jewels, are 
Preſented to oblige the fair. 
Over my men I'll ſet my careful ies, 
To watch rebeilion in their very eyes. | 
Theſe wretched ie of wit muſt then confeſs, 
They take more pains, to pleaſe themſelves the leſs. Dryden, 
Thoſe who attend on their ſtate, are ſo many ſies placed upon 
them by the publick to obſerve them nearly. Attenbury. 
1. To diſcover by the 
re at a diſtance, or in à ſtate of concealment ; to eſpy. 
. To diſcover by cloſe examination. 3. To ſearch or 
diſcover by, artifice. | | | 
(1.) Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 
If it could ſpeak as well as fp, T' 
This were the worſt that it could ſay, - 
That being well I fain would ſtay. Donne, 
As tyger pd two gentle fawns. | N | Milton, 
. A countryman ſpied a ſnake under a hedge, half frozen to 
death. L" Eftrange. 
My brother Guyomar, methinks, If»: | 
Haſte in his ſteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 
One in reading ſkip d over all ſentences where he d a note 
of admiration. | ; Swift. . 
(2.) Let a lawyer tell he has /þy'd ſome defect in an entail, 
how ſolicitous are they to repair that errour * Decay of Piety, 
(3-) Moſes ſent to ſpy out Jaazer, and took the ron, 
4 | 5 Numb. 


Milton. | 


Waller 


Dryden. 


To SPY. 9. 1. To ſearch narrowly. 

- It is my nature's plague 
To // into abuſe; and oft my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that;are not. h Shakefj.. Otbelib. 

SPY'BOAT. 2. J. | ſpy and boat.) A boat ſent out for in- 

telligence. a Fi | Win” 
Giving the colour of the ſea to their yboats, to keep them 
from being diſcovered, came from the Veneti. Arbuthnet, 

SQUAB. adj. [I know not whence derived.] 1, Unlea- 

thered; newly hatched, 2. Fat; thick and ſtout ;. awk- 

. wardly bulky, 22 | 
(I.) Why muſt old pigeons, and they ſtale, be dreſt, 

When there's ſo many /quab ones in the neſt ? 

(2. "The nappy ale goes round, 

Nor the ſuaò daughter nor the wife were nice, | | 

Each health the youths began, Sim pledg'd it twice. Bettert. 
SAB. . . A kind of ſofa or couch; a ſtuffed cuſhion. , 
On her large ſquad you find her ſpread, : 

Like a fat corpſe upon a bed. Sat. 

SB. ad. With a heavy ſudden fall; plump and flat. 

A low word. „ anne 85 

The:eagle: tbok the tortoiſe up into the air, and dropt bim 

down, ſguab, upon a rock, that daſhed him to pieces. L. Hflra. 

Sg PIE. 2. % [/quabs and pie.] A pie made of many 

r | * oak 1 REM n ä 

Cornwal /quabpre, and Devon whitepot brings ; 
And —— and bacon, food of. kings. Ling. 
ToSqQuaB. v. 2. To fall down plump or flat; to ſquelſn 

or ſquaſh, ee, TE 3 4 
SqQua'BRISH. ad. [from /quads. | Thick ; heavy ; fleſhy. 
Diet renders them of a /quabb;/> or lardy habit of body. 

| TER, Harvey. 


King, 


N 
| A'BBLE. v. . [Mabla,' Swediſh. p- To pct ; 
nech Pein! to e 0 to eur. A low 
Word. * 1 

Drunk P and * rob und er Mage 
thou ae 1025 of 22 ! Shakeſp. Othello, 


48 it not improper, in a ſquabBbling and ' contentious - 
to detect the vanity of confiding ignorance. © Glanwille. 


—15 there muſt be ns is not Jquabbling leſs inconvenient 


than murder? Collier on Duelling. 
The ſenſe of theſe viogolalbas ” very plain, though logicians 
might /quabble a wlivle' day, Witter "they ſhould rank. them 
under negative or affirmative. * | Hatt Logick. 
Seu ls. v. /. [from the ver: 3. A Jow brawl ; A petty 
. arrel. 
In lar factions, pragiiaddelk fools commonly begin the 
ſquadble, and crafty knaves reap the benefit. 1 Eirang 2. 
A man whoſe perſonal courage is ſuſpected, is not to 4 
ſquadrons before him; but may be allowed the merit of ſome 
Nrn. or throwing a x bottle at his neighbour” s head. Arbuth. 
SQUA'BBLER, 2. 7 from ils . A guarreliame fellow ; ; 
a brawler. | 
SQUADRON. # 17 57 Fr. i 8 ur 
quadratus, Fn body of men drawn up ſquare. 
2. A part of an MEG a troop, 3* Part of a fleet ; 5 A 
certain number of ſhips. ut 251 
(1.) Thoſe half-rounding guards 2 
Juſt met, and cloſing ſtood in /quadror join d. Milton 
(2 my then reinꝰd his beau, that wrotted' neigh- 
ing by; 

The king a foot-man,, and fo Gove the ſquadrons ordiily. 

1 10 Chapman. 


Nothing the Moors were more afraid of), than in a ty battle 


to fight with ſquadrons coming orderly on. ee, 
Then beauteous Atys, with Jülus bred, 
Of equal age, the fecond ſguadron led. Dodo, 


(3-) Rome could not maintain its dominion over ſo many 
provinces, without ſquadrons ready equipt.. | Arbuthrot. 
Squa'proONE D. adj. [from /quadron.)] + Formed i into Fer 
Qrons, 
They gladly thitherhaſte ; and by a choir 
Of /quadron'd angels hear his carol ſung. 


SQua'LiD. adj. | /qualidus, Latin.) Foul ; 
A doleful cafe deſires a doleful long, 
Without vain art or curious compliments, 
And /qualid fortune into baſeneſs flowing, 1A 
Doth ſcorn; the pride of wonted ornaments. Sernſer. 
Uncomb'd his locks, and /qualid his atire, 
Unlike the trim of love and, gay deſire. Dryden Kn. 6 ale. 
All theſe Cocytus bounds with /qualid reeds; . | 
With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. 


BN Kor. 
naſty ; filthy. 


To SQUALL. ». . { /quala, rene "To feream! « out as 


a child or woman frighted. 
In my e eee a very 

ſquallt out at the ſight of a knif 
1 put five into my coat- pocket; my as to 

a countenance as if I would eat him alive. 

ſqualled terribly. 5 *. 
Cornelius ſunk back on a N the veſts Rood "onj"el 


the infant /quaw/'d. _ Arbuthnot and P 
SQUALL. 7. /. [from the verb. T he 


retty pratiling ſhoulder of veal 
5 Stectator. 


The pore man 


Loud ſerea n 
Sudden guſt of wind. A ſailor's 1 WE) wr 97 
1.) There oft are heard the notes of infant wog, & 
* he ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſbriller nal. i Pope. 
SuALLER. z. „ | from Aal. 1 Seren a one that 
creams, 


S2UALOR, n. Latin.) Coarlevels; naſtnels o wantdf 
cleanlineſs and neatneſs. 
_ Take heed that their ew fonerwant beet de: abt üg Ruch 
* as the others dryneſs and ſqualor, Ben. Johinſon. 
What can filthy y poverty give elſe, but beggar y, fulſome 
naſtineſs, ſqualor, uglineſs, hunger, and thirſt ? - Burton. 


N v. adj. ee OE ; e A: ſailor” $ 


£ 


Saya! uous. 0. [Aqnamene, Latin.] e 


bet, 


Ty SQUA*N 


N ſixth; I made 


SQUARE. 1. ſo [quadre, Latin. 


5 
3: covened with 
(cales. 75 5 pet ver pt 
The ſea was: revlenithed math gin, of the. artijagingus and 
5 wamaſe, à as.of the teſtaceous and eruſtacequs kinds. Woodw. 
Thee g alls and balls are produced, i in; the gems of oak, which 
may be called ſgualuous oak cones. Derham's Scorch mc 
R. . a. [verſehwerden, Teutonick.] 
To ſcatter layiſhly ; to ſpend profuſely ; to throw Tia 
in idle prodigality.. 2. To ſcatter; to ee ; to diſ- 
erſe. 
4 (34) We ſquander away ſome part of our fortune at play. 
hit Atterbury. 
They often ſquander” d, but they never, gave. . 18 Savage. 
Never take a favourite waiting-maid, to inſinuate how great a 
| fortune you Non. and how wen you are allowed to Je 
m= . 
62 I Then, 3 \ plain proſe, were: Made tue ſorts of men, 
mt ba To 7 925 ſome, ang fome to hide agen. Moe. 
| 35 — friends, would rather ſee, ſuch thoughts as they commu- 
nicate PR to one another, than what they * about to all 
De WOr Ids... = Pope.. 
w uncertain it is,  avhether the years we propoſe to ourſelves 
PL be indulged to us, uncertain whether we ſhall have power or 
even inclination to improve them es than thoſe we now 
' ſquander away, Rogers. 
(2.) He hath an argoſie bound to Tripolis. another to the 
nes and other ventures he hath /quandered abroad. Shakeſp. 
Ihe troaps we,/quarnder'd firit, again appear 


XL 


From ſev'ral quarters, and encloſe the rear, Dryden. 
He is a ſocceſsful warrior, 5 

And has the ſoldiers hearts; upon the ſkirts 29 0¹ | 

Of Arragon our /quander'd troops. he rallies. Dryden. 


Squa' N DERER. A. J. {from /auander.}' A ſpendthrift; 3 * 
prodigal; a waſter ; ; a laviher.I 
Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from the beginning 
to be ſquanderers and waſters. Locle. 
SQUARE. 4. wär, Welſh; gend Latin.] 1. 
Cornered ; having right angles. 2. Forming a right ele. 
; A Cornered; having angles of Whatever coftent; as 
three ſquare, five ſquare. 4. 7 exactly ſallable. 
5. Strong; ſtout; well ſet: a8, a {mk man, 6, Equal ; 
exact ; foneſt; fair: as, /quare dealing. 7. In geome- 
try.] Square root of any number is chat which, multi- 
plied by itſelf, produces the /quare, as 4 is the e root 
of 16; becauſe 4X 416 3 and linke 6 the ſguare root 
of 36, as 6X6:236. 
(1. ) All the os and poſts were auer, wich the windows, 
© Rings. 
Water and; air ah varied form confound}; 0 wth 
The ſtiaight looks ereoked; and the ſquare eee Privy. 
£51 This inſtrument is for ſtriking lines /qzare to other lines 
or ſtraight ſides, and try the ſquareneſs of their wor. Maxon. 
30. Catching up in haſte his three /quare ſhield, 
And thining helmet, foqn him buckled to the field. Spenſer. 
Phe clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of an 8, one end 
of which being\ thicker and almoſt three ſquare, is inſerted” into. 
the firit bone of the ſternon. Wiſeman's Fur geny. 
„64. She 's a moſt Are lady, if report be NOT Tr ; 
ake 
SB Woe: All have not offended; * 
Fos thoſe that or it 1s not /quare to take 
On thoſe that are, revenge; 220 like to lands, 
Are not inherited. Shakeſp. Times of Athens. 
1. A figure with right 
Anghes and equal ſides, 2. An area of four Kides, with 
houſes . on Eich ids” W Content of an angle. 4. A 
$88, gr inſtrument by which workmen meaſure or form 
eir angles. '8: Rule; "E regularity z exact proportion; 
juſtneſs of workmanſhjp or conduct. Not now much 
uſed. 6. Squadron; troops formed ſquare. Not row 
in ufe. 7. A ſuare number is when another called its 
root can be exacthy found, Which multiplied by itſelf 
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lütedeste 0 R, Quaternion number four. "Though: per- 


haps in the quoted lines, are may mean only capacity. 


9. Level; equality. 10 Qoartile; the. aRrological fitu- 
ation of Alte diſtant ninety degrees from each other. 
11. Rule; conformity: A proverbial uſe,” 12. SQUARES 
ge. The game proceeds. Cheſsboards being a. of 
ſquares. | 
Te (1.) Then d ſharped Cites! of diamond bright, 
Ten feet each way in ſquare appear to me, 
uſtly proportion d up into his height, 


80 far as archer might his level ſee. 97 be, 
KRais'd of graſſy turf their table was; i 
1 And on her ample ſquare from fide e ue ON LOS 
All Autumn pil'd, 1 "Milton. 


(2) The ſtatue of Alexander VII. lands in the _ ſquare 
Addiſon on Italy. 

(3. Vn rectangle triangles his ſquare which 'is made of the 
"de that ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to th e ſquares which 
are made of the ſides, containing the ri Fht' angle. Brown. 
- 54) In St. Pan's time the integrity bY Rome was famous: 
Corinth many ways reproved : 8 of Galatia much more out 
* nary IG an Hyper. 

The whole: ordinance of Gra g6verniment was i firſt evil 
-plotted, and through other over ſights came more out of zuare, 
to that diſorder wiuch it is now come unto, S enſer f Ireland. 

I have not kept my ſquare, but that to come 
Shall all be done by th* rule. + - Shale ſp. Ant. and Clevp. 
Nothing ſo much ſetteth this art . inffuence” "but of "Ride 


and rule as education. ; "Rates l. 
(6.)— He alone „„ 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no pr eiies bad 
In the brave ſquares of War KO 241 A0 


Our ſuperſluous lacqueys and our praſams, 
Who in unneceſſary action {ſwarm 
About our 4 uares of battle, were enow 


To purge this field of ſuch a lulding toe. '\ShbakeſÞ. 
(Cf) Advance thy golden mountains to the Kies, 
On the broad baſe of fiity thouſand rile 
Add one round hundred, and, if that's hot fair, | 
Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare, | Pope. 


583 — 1 profeſs | 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys 1 8 
Which the moft hen ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, 
And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear love. Shabeſp. 
( 9.) Men ſhould ſort them(:! ves with their equals ; for a rich 
man that converles upon the /quare with A hoe man, ſhall cer- 
tainly undoe him. L Eftrange. 
We live not on the ſquas 6 with luch as thele, 
Such are our betters who can better pleaſe. 
10.) — —— To ti other five 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſex: ile, ſquare, and trine and appetites | 
Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Par, Left. 
(2 159 1 mall break no ee, whether it 1 ſo or not. 
 E Eftrange. 
12.) One fi og logked about die to ſee how Sure went with 
their new king. | 1 Efirange. 


| Dryden, 


T SQUARE. v. 4. [puadre, Lit! from the noun} 1. To 
form with right angles. 2. To reduce to a ſquare, 3. 


To mealure ; to reduce to a meaſure. 4. To adjuſt ; to 
regulate; to mould ; to ſhape. 5. To accommodate ; 
to fit. 6. To reſpect in quariile. 
(2.) Circles to ſquare, and cubes to doutde;: N 
Wou'd give a man exceſſive trouble. . 
(3. e criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to fquare all the ſex 
By Creſſid's rule. 
(4. — Dreams are toys ; ; 
Vet for this once, yea ſuperttitiou:ly, 
I will be ſcuar'd by this. 


Shale 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


How frantickly Lare my talk! Shakeſp. 
Thov'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn tou], | 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And ſquar'ft thy life accordingly, Shakeſp. 


He employs not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with an 


| exhibit phenomena that'thwart them, 


SQUASH. 2. from guaſp.) 


N adj. (from the verb.) 


intent to woundi'or - py us, but => to. Sr and Ved: 
our hard and ſtubborn hearts. 's Seraphick Lowe. 
God has deſigned us a meaſure of our . 3 his word 
and law, by 10 proportions whereof we are fo Jquare our actions. 
N Diecay of Piet. 
P he 1 oroclaim 8 to be the wiſeſt 


man in the world, becauſe he applied his A to che moral 


an the fquaring. men's lives. Hammond. 
His preaching much, but more his pratice wrought TVs. 
A living ſermon of the truths he taugt; 
For this by rules ſevere his, life he guard, 
That all might ſee the doctrine which they heard. 5 
This muſt eonvince all ſuch who have, upon 2 wrong interpro- 


tation, preſumed to /quare opinions by theirs, and have in loud 
exclamations ſhewn their abhorrence of univerſity education. 


. Swift; 

(5.) Eye me, bleſt orovidence, and ſquare my trial 
To my proportion d ſtrengtb. Milos. 
Some profeſſions can equally ſuare themſelves to, and thrive 
under all revolutions of government. 5 South. 

(6.) Ofer libra's ſign a crowd of foes prevails, 

The icy goat and crab that fſquarethe ſcales. . - | rech. 
To SAR E. v. z. 1. To ſuit with; to fir with. 2. To 


e to go epponde fides. - Obſolete. 
(1.) I ſet them by the rule, and, as they ſquare, 
Or deviate from undoubted do&rinie; fare. Diyden. 
His deſcription ſquares exactly to lime. .” Wooawward. 
Theſe marine bodies do not ſquare with thoſe opinions, but 
Woodward. 
$.} Are you ſuch fools 3 
To ſguart ſor this? would it offend you then | 
That both ſhould ſpeed ? Shakeſp. Titus Ands onicus. 
Bau they do /quare, that all their elves for fear 
| Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. Shakeſp. 


Squa/ RENESS. 2 J n 22888 ſtate of being 


iquare. 

This inſtrument is for ſtriking lines ſquare to other lines or 
* lines, and try the fquareneſs of their work. Moxon. 
otion, ſhareneſa, or any ct ſhape, are the accidents 
ot body. Waits's Lagici. 
Any thing ſoft and calily 
craſhed, 2. | Melopepo.J A plant. Miller. —Spuaſp is an 
Indian kind of pumpion that grows apace. Boyle. 3. Any 
thing unripe; any thing ſoft. In contempt. 4. A ſudden 

fall. 5. A ſhock of ſoft bodies. . 


(1.) Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 


boy, as a ſquaſb is before it is a peaſecod, or a coddling, when 


it is almoſt an apple. Shakeſfp. T welfth Right. 
(3.) How like I then was to this kernel, 
This /qzafh, this gentleman. Shateſv, Winter's Tale. 


(A.) Since they will overload my ſhoulders, 1 ſhall throw 
' Arbuthnot, , 


hem the burden with a;/qza/> among them. | 
(5.) My fall was ſtopped by a tertible ſquaſh that ſounded 
louder than the cataract of Niagara, | 18 1 


Ta SQUaSH. v. a2. To cruſh into pulp. . 
To SQUAT, v. 2. {quattare, iran. ] To fir cowering'z t 


ſit cloſe to the ground. 
1. Cowering; cloſe to the 
round. 2. Short and thick; having one part, eloſe to 


another, as thoſe of an animal contracted and cower- 


ing. 
(1. —— Him there they found, 8 
Squat like a toad, cloſe at the ear of Eve. i Milton. 
Her deareſt com rades never caught 1 | 
Squat on her hams. I Swift. 
(2.) The ſquill- inſect & fo called from Gi amide to the 
ſquill- fiſn : the head is broad and /quar. ho 
| Alma in verſe, in proſe, the mind, f {409209 
Throu ughoutahe body Jqwarior dull, 154% lg hood od 
Is bona fide, all in all; | | eu- 


Sg var. n. /. 1, The poſture of cowering or r lying cloſe. 


2. A ſudden fall. 
(1.) A ſtitch- fall'n cheek that hangs below the j uy 5 
Such wrinkles as a mp hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She ſits at /quat, my crubs her leathern face. ö 


bo. 
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ities if Ih, a 
(1 (24) Bruiſes, ſquats: and falls, which oſten kill others, can 
. 2 oo rm hurt to thoſe that are temperate; Herbert. 
| Squar:\n. /. A ſort of mineral. . 528 . 
The ſquat conſiſts of tin ore and ſpar incorporated. Woodw. 
To SQuEax. iv. . [ Hwata, Swediſh, ] 1. To ſet up a 


' 1 


for ſear or pan. | 
| 2,) —ͤ— The ſheeted dead 
Did /queak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets. Sbateſſ. 
Cart wheels ſucat not when they are liquored. ' Bacon. 
—ů —— ◻— I ſee the new Arion fail, 
The lute Kill trembling underneath thy nail: > 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to nor, 
The rare ary for fear, the baſes roar. © © Dryden. 
- - Blunderbuſles planted in every-loop-hole, go off at the ſquea#- 
ing of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar. 4 + Dryden. 
Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 
ſqueaking through the mouth of an eunuch ? | Addiſon. 
How like brutes organs are to ours; | 
They grant, it higher pow'rs think fit, 
A bear might ſoon be made a wit; 
And that for any thing in nature, 


In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet; /queats.. ' Pope. 


Homer. | | Pope's Odyſſey. 
(.) If he be obſtinate, put a civil queſtion to him upon the 
rack, and he /queaks, I warrant him. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


of pain, | «21 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of purſuing dogs: 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful ſqzeak, 
Poor ſwine | as if their pretty hearts wou'd break. : Dryden. 


To SqQue aL: v. v. {[ /qwala, Swediſh, ] To cry with a 


. ſudden cry, ana _/queal a.cry continued. SES 
SQUE A'MISH. 24. for quazvmiſh or qualmiſb, from 
'quaim.] Nice; faſtidious; eaſily diſguſted ; having the 
itomach eaſily turned ;- being apt to take offence without 
much reaſon. It is uſed always in diſlike either real or 
ironical. SO f ee e 5 
Yet, for countenance ſake, he ſeemed very ſqueamiſh in re- 
ſpect of the charge he had of the princeſs Pamela, Sidney, 
| Quoth he, that honour's very /queamiſh, 
* -. That takes a baſting for a blemiſh ;_ 
For what's more honourable than ſcars, 
Or {kin to tatters rent in wars? 5 
His muſick is ruſtick, and perhaps too plain, 
The men of ſqueamiſb taſte to entertain. Southern. 
It is rare to ſee a man at once ſqueamiſh and voracious. 
N - South. 
There is no occaſion to oppoſe the ancients and the moderns, 
or to be /queami/h on either fide, He that wiſely conducts his 
mind in the purſuit of knowledge, will gather what lights he 
can from either. | | ; Loc te. 


manner. | IK 15tt. ; 56 
SQUEA'MISHNESS.'n., / [from ſqueamiſs.}' Niceneſs ; de- 
licacy; faſtidiouſneſs. e ef cn 10-7358 

The thorough-pac'd politician muſt laugh at the ſqueami/hne/s 
of his conſcience, and read it another lecture. . 
Upon their principles they may revive the worſhip of the hoſt of 
heaven; it is but conquering a little ſquearriſoneſs of ſtomach. 
OE if | eee 
To adminiſter this doſe, fifty thouſand operators, conſidering 
the /queami/hneſs of ſome ſtomachs, and the peeviſhneſs of young 
. owns is but'feaſonable, 1103", 005 onion FJ fp, 
To So REZE. v. a, [cpiran; Saxon; yi-gava/en, Wel. 
15 Fo preſs; to Cl beten fee 
— | ; 8 v3 T)\[T% 113 3 . 4k 19925 
preſs; to cruſh ; to haraſs by extortion, 3. To force be- 
T_T CS CN on 


ſudden dolorous ety; to cry out with pain. 2. To cry © 
with a ſhrill. acute tone. 3. 10 break ſilence or ſecrecy 
Eto 90 My R906 eee C177 


Pigs might /queak love-odes, dogs bark ſatyr. Prior. 


Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyſſes the -/queaking” pigs of 


SQUEAK. 2. /. [from the verb.] A ſhrill quiek cry cry | 


ſhrill ſharp voice; wt cry with pain. Squeat ſeems a ſhort 


' Hudibras. | 


SQUBA MISH LY. ade. [ from JSqueamiſh. ] Inas ſaſtidious | 


(1.) It is applied to the ſqueezing or preſſing of things down- 
wards, as in the preſſes for printing. » Wilkes, 
The linking the earth would make a convulſion of the air, 
and that crack muſt ſo ſhake or ſqueeze the atmoſphere,” as te 
bring down all the vemaining [vapours; 1 oh | 1 Buoynet. 
lle ſeap'd the product of his labour d ground, - | | \ | 
And fqueez'd the combs vvith golden liquor erown d. Dry. 
None acted mournings forc'd to ſhoẽw :?! 
r ſqueeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. 
When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand ? Poiope. 
(2.) In a civil war peopſe muſt expect to be cruſhed and 
ſqueezed toward the burden, 3 L Eftrange. 
To SQUEEZE. v. 7. 1. To act or paſs, in conſequence of 
compreſſion. 2. To force way through cloſe bodies. 
(1): A concave ſphere: of gold filld with water ant ſolder d 
up, upon preſſing the ſphere with. great force, let the water 


2 


ue through it, and ſtand all over its outſide in multitudes of 
1 


nall drops, like dew, without burſting or cracking the body of 
the gold. Newton's Optichs. 
What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 8 35 | | 
Ev'n.to the dregs and /queezings of the brain. Pope. 
: (2.) Many a publick miniſter comes empty in; but when he 
has crammed his guts, he is fain to ſqueeze hard before he can 
get off. 5 | L' Eflrange. 
SeveEzE . , [from the verb.] Compreſſion , preſſure. 
A ſubtile artiſt ſtands with wond'rous bag, 4 
That bears impriſon'd winds, of gentler ſort 
Than thoſe that erſt Laertes' fon enclos d) 
Peaceful they ſleep; but let the tuneful 7 
Of lab'ring elbow rouſe them, out they ly | _ 
Melodious, and with ſpritely accents charm, 'Philif's. 
SQUELCH. . /. Heavy fall. A low ludicrous word. 
He tore the earth which he had ſav'd . 
From ſquelch of knight, and ftorm'd and rav d. Hudibras. 
So ſoon as the poor devil had recovered the /quelch, away he 
ſcampers, bawling like mals. L'Eftrange. 
SQUIB. z. /. { ſchieben, German, to puſh forward. This 
etymology, though the beſt that I have found, is not very 
probable.] 1. A ſmall pipe of paper filled with wildfire, 
- Uſed in ſport." 2, Any petty fellow. Not in uſe. 


(1.) The armada at Calais, ſir Walter Raleigh was wont 


prettily to ſay, were ſuddenly driven away with ſquibs ; for it 
was no more than a ſtratagem of fire-boats manleſs, and ſent 
upon them. | Bacon's War with Main. 
The foreſt of the ſouth, compareth the French valour to a 
ſquib, or fire of flax, which burns and crackles for a time, but 
_ tuddenly extinguiſſnes. -.- -Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
_ Lampoons, like ſquibs, may make a preſent blaze; 
But time, and thunder, pay. reſpect to bays.” Faller. 


Furious he begins his march, 


Drives rattling Ser a brazen arch; ., . - 


With /quibs and crackers arm'd to throw | 
Among the trembling crowd below, Sevrft. 
| Criticks on verſe, as ſguibs on triumphs wait, 
.» Proclaim the glory, and augment the ſtate. , Young. 
e Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, _ 3 
hat liſt at will them to revile or ſnib. ©, Spenſer. 


The nile, in the common phraſe, are called libellers. 7. aller. 
SQUILL. 2. J | /quilla, cilla, Lat. /quille, Fr.] 1, A plant. 


It hath a large acrid bulbous. root like an onion; the 
leaves are broad; the flowers are like thoſe of ornithoga- 


lum, or the ſtarry hyacinth: they grow in a long ſpike, 


and come out before the leaves, Miller. 2. A fiſh, 3. 
An inſect. The ul inſect is fo called from ſome fimili- 
tude to the ſſaill fiſn, it having a long body covered with 
à exuſt, compoſed of ſeverkl tings: the head broad and 
ſquat. Nip, £61 180 O06. 1 ap op 19 Gru. 
(1.) Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a ſywill, which 


is like à great onjon, ill come up earlier tan in the earth itſelf, 


r Bac, Nat. Hift. 
| f Twin down like: oxymel of fqwills, | | ift 
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; Nr ret The ſclf-ſame atome 1 h E 1 J 
an, in the truffle, furniſh-up a PK TOE e en 1 e 
| And nauſeate, in the ſcaly hu, the taſte, nit ol cat. 
U INAN CV. . J ſrui nance, N Fr. 8 
Atali an.] An inflammation in the throat; a quinſey. 
Uſed for ſqmiranties and inflammations of the throat f it ſeem- 
eth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. Bacon. 
In a ſquinancy Wel is danger of fuffocation. 
SQUINT'. adj” | fqwinite,” Dutch, oblique, tranſverſe, ] 
ane obliquely; looking not directly; Eu ſuſpi-⸗ 


| eiou 1 
Wer an equal poiſe of ih and fear ; 

Does arbitrate t ie event, my nature is 4 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 
And gladly baniſh /qaizt ſuſpicion. ö Milton. 

To SU NT, V. A. 

direct line of viſion; .' 

Some can ſquint when they will; and childevi) ſet pen a 


"4 K 
. i! : 


to ſee the light, and fo induce ſquinting. Bacon. 
Not a period of this epilele but ſquints rey anbther over 
againſt it, | Tope. 
To SQUINT. v. 4. 
2. To turn the eye obliquely, 
Cr.) This is the fool F Iberußiwder; he gives the web and 
the pin, /quints the eye, and inakes the hairlip. © Shateſþ. 
(2.) Perkin began already to /quiz? ove eye upon the crown, 
and another upon the ſanctuary. Bacon's Hen, VII. 
SQUINTEYED. adj. | ſquint and e.] 1, Having the fight 
directed oblique. 2, Indire® ; ; oblique ; malignant. 
(1.) He was fo ſquinteyed, that he ſeemed ſpitefully to look 
upon them whom he beheld. Knolles's Hift. of ide Tu urks. 
(2.) This is ſuch a falſe: and uinteyed praiſe, 
Which ſeeming to look upwards on his glories, 


[ks 
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Looks down upon my fears. Den ban. 
SQUINTIFE'GO. adj... Squinting. A cant word, | 
I The timbrel and the /quintifezo maid 
Of Iſis awe thee ; let the gods for ſin, h 
Should, with a fwelling dropſy ſtuff thy ſkin. Dryden. 


To Sv v. v. v. To look aſquint. A cant word. 
I remember thine eyes well enough ＋ 
Do'ſt thou ſquiny at me ? 


1. A.gentleman. next in rank to a knight. 


ESQUIRE} 
3. An attendant 


2. An attendant; on a noble warriour. 
at court. 

(1.) He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.— Ay, that 
I will, come cut 122 long tail under. the degree of a ſquife. 


Shakeſp. 
And gentlemen of blood. Shakeſp. Hen. V 
12.) Old Butes' form he took, Anchiſes" ſgaire 
Now left to rule Aſcanius. Dryden's Aneia. 
N ſquires, and ſteeds muſt ehter on the ſtage, Pope. 


The reſt ard age W knights, ſquires, 


Return with her- 
1 5 as well be brought | 
To knee his throne, and Hure like penſion beg, 
To keep bale life a-foot. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


SQUIRREL, 2. JS. Leſcurueil, Fr nn Latin,] A ſmall 
animal that lives in woods, Fee or Jeaping from 
tree to tree. 


- One chene d to find z Abt, CEE TE” 
In the end of which 4 hole was cut, £2. 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, * 
There ſcatter d by a ſquirrel :- 
Which out the kernel gotten had'y 
When quoth this fay, dear er be glad, 
Loet Oberon be ne er ſo mad. 
I'll ſet you ſafe from peril. 5 4 35 


7 SQUIRT. o. a. 


uncertain etymology-. 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire fellows to 


ſquirt kennel water upon him as he paſſed along. Arbuthn, 
To SRT. v. u. T0 "mn ; to ler * Low cant. 


Dræpun. 


bat: dige 39 let. 


800 Wiſeman. © di 


To look obliquely; 70 lool not in a 


table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move ovtwards, 


1. To form the ce to oblique Viſion. 


 Shateſp. King 1 bear. | 
SQUIRE, . J. L Contraction of efuire ; efcuyer, French. See - 


To 8 out in a quick ſtream. „ 


9 13 2 
* 


"Tx 5 


Vou are fo given to ſquirting up and down, and bse. 
woe the world fay, I wu choſen a en ue or a prime 
miniſter. & g  L Eftranpe. 
SqQuI&rT..'2-/. [from the weed, J + 1. An inſtrument by which 
x * ſtream is ejected. 2. A ſmall yuick Rreamn,” TH 
1.) He with e cou'd diſperſe | 


11 Wh ole troops. ” 177 . 
His weapons are a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to beſpatter, 
Pope. 


\_ (2.) Water thoſe with Hurt of an infuſion of the medi. 
eine in dunged water. Bac. Nat, Hist. 
Squr'eTER. x. % [from Squirt, } One that plies a ſquirt. . 

The ſquirters were at it with their ane wy" for they were 

mad for the loſs of their bubble. Arbuthnot. 
To S PAB. v. a. [ faven, old Dutch. 1 33 To: pierce with 
a * e 2. To wound mortally or hier 
ouny % gals 

(1:) Hear the ate of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter'd fon ; 
Stabb'd by the felf-ame hand that made theſe wounds, 


| Shakeſp, 
Porcius, think, thou ſeeſt thy dying brother | | 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all beſmear'd with blood, 
Storming at thee ! | Addifor Cato. 


(2. What tears will then be fhed ! 
Then, to complent her woes, will I efpouſe © 
Hermione : — 'twill fab her to the heart! A. Philips, 
To STAB. w. #. 1. To give a wound with a pointed weapon: 
2. To offer a ſtab. 3. To give a mortal wound. 
(1.) — None ſhall dare 
With thorten'd ſword to nb in cloſer var; 
But in fair combat fight. Dryden's Kiicht' 7. ale 
Eilling a man with a ſword or a hatchet, are looked on as no 
diſtinct ſpecies of action; but if the point of the ſword firſt enter 
the body, it paſſes for a diſtinct ſpecies where it has a diſtinct 
name; as in England, where it is called Aabbing. Locke. 
(: 2.) Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, | 
To fab at my frail life. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
-.  (3-) He ſpeaks poinards, and every word fabs, Shakeſp. 
STAP, 2. 71 {from the verb.] 1. A wound with a ſharp 
pointed weapon. 2. A dark injury; a ily miſchief, 3. 
A ſtroke ; 4 blow. Vie 
{5 %4 5 — The elements 
Of whom your ſwords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the Joud winds, or with bemockt at Habs 
Kill the ſtill cloſing waters. 


* 


Shaleſp. 
— Cleander, 5 
Unworthy was thy fate, thou firſt of warriours, 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſin's Hab. . Rowe, 
( 3.) He had a ſcripture ready to repell them all; every perti- 
nent text urged home being a direct fab to a temptation. South. 
8 TA'BBER, 2. / from /tab.] One who ſtabs; a privy 


\ murderer. - 
STABILIMENT. . [from fabilis, Latin.) Support ; 
frmaelſs; act of making firm. | 
| They ſerve for flabiliment, propagation ud ſhade. Derbam. 
STABULITY. 7. [ fabilite, Fr. from /ftabilitas, Latin. 
1. Stableneſs; ſteallineſs ; ſtrength to ſtand. 2. Fixed- 
neſs; not fluidity. 3. Firmnels of reſolution. 
(.) By the ſame degrees that either of theſe n the a- 
bility of the figure is by the ſame leſſened. 1; Tembit. 
Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 5 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join'd, 
Such ſtrength and ſuch fabilzty impart, | 
That ſtorms.above, and earthquakes under ground 973 
Break not the Pillars, | | Blackmore. 


40 He began to try 50175 
| 2 and that hanging Nun 


ſtone's le. N Cotton: 
| ) Since fluidneſs and fability are contrary qualities, we 
may conceive that the firmneſs or 1 of a body conſiſts in 


 thisg-that the particles which, compoleirdo fo aaf 
Ted, that there i is amor 
STABILE. adj. [ fable, 


to ſtand. 


ng them a mutual coheſion, 3 
Fr. Rabiles, Lat.] 1. Fixed; able 


4. Steady 3 conſtant fixed in reſolution or 


conduct. 3. Strong; flxed in ſtate or condition; du- 
„ iP: 5 n 
88.) If man would be unvariable, 

He muſt be like a rock or ſtone, or tre; 
For ev'n the perfect angels were not fable, 
But had a fall more deſperate than we. n 

He perfect, fable ; but imperte&t wc, 
Subject to change. c Dryden s Knight's Tale. 
(3.) This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is 

fable, nothing equal; nothing could be offered. to-day but 
what to-morrow might deprive us of. Rogers. 
S TABLE. a. /. ſabulum, Lat.] A houſe for beaſts, 
I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. Exra, XXV. 5. 

Slothful diſorder fill'd his fable, 

And {luttiſh plenty deck'd her table. Prior. 
To STA'BLE. v. x. [ fabulo, Latin.) To kennel; to dwell 
as beaſts. 


| Davies. 


In their palaces, | 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea monſters, whelp'd | 
And fabled, Milton. 
To STA'BLE. v. a. [ flabulo, Lat.] To put into a ſtable. 
STA'BLEBOY, p 1. J. ¶ table and boy, or man.] One who 
STA'BLEMAN, J attends in the ſtable. | 
As ſoon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horſes to the 
NRableboy. wa | » Sqwift. 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the fablemen and the 
ſcullion to ſtand in his way. Swwijt's Directions to the Butler. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine; 
I would careſs ſome flableman of note, * 3 
And imitate his language and his coat. Bramflon. 
 STa'BLENESS. 2. /. from falle. 1. Power to ſtand. 2. 
Steadineſs; conſtancy ; ſtability. 
„ The king becoming graces 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ftablereſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, I have no reliſh of them. 
STA'BLESTAND. #. / [In law.] Is one of the four evi- 
dences or preſumptions, whereby a man is convinced to 
intend the ſtealing of the king's deer in the foreſt: and 
this is when a man is found at his ſtanding in the foreſt 
with a croſs bow bent, ready to ſhoot at any deer; or 
with a long bow, or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree with 
greyhounds in a leaſh ready to ſlip. Corel, 
I'll keep my fablefland where 1 lodge my wife, I'll go in 
couples with her, | : Shakeſþ. 
To STA'BLISH. v. 3. {eftablir, Fr. fabilio, Latin.) To 


eſtabliſh ; to fix; to ſettle. 
Then ſhe began a treaty to procure, 
And ſtabliſb terms betwixt both their requeſts, 
Stop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, | 
And fabliſh quietneſs on ev'ry ſide. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Comfort your hearts, and fab/i/h you in every good work. 
2 Thefſ. ii. 17. 


$ venſer. 


: n . o \ 
Poor hereticks in love there be, 5 


Which think to ſtabliſb dangerous conſtancy ; 
But I have told them, ſince you will be true, 


hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly together. 2, 
A number of chimneys or funnels ſtanding together. 
(1.) Againſt every pillar was a ſtack of billets above a man's 


laid there, 37 ; Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
While the marquis. and his ſervant on foot where chaſing the 


— An inundation, ſays the fable 


 O'erflow'd a-farmer's barn and ftable ; i es 


_ Shakeſp. 


You ſhall be irue to them who're falſe to you. Danne. 
— His covenant ſworn | | | 
To David, .ſtabli/h'd as the days of Heay'n. Milton. - 


STACK. #. %, [stacca, Italian,] 1. A large quantity of 


height, which the watermen that bring wood down the Seine 


kid about the flach, the prince from horſeback killed him with a 


iſtol. Molton Ingham, 
phi —— While the cock 5 eee 
To the ftack or the barn- door, | Fa > 
Stoutly ſtruts, his dame before. GT Milton. 
Stacks of moilt corn grow hot by fermentation. ' Neawton, 


ETA. 
Whole ricks of hay and tacks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born. | Swift. 
(2.) A maſon making a ſtack of chimneys, the foundation of 
the houſe ſunk. . | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To STACK; v. 4. [from the noun. ] To pile up regulacly 
in ricks. „ Lot; ute. tn | 
So likewiſe a hovel will ſerve for a room, 
To flack on the.peaſe. 5 | 
The prices of ſtacking up of wood I ſhall give you. Mort. 
STACTE, 2. J An aromatick; the gum that diſtills from the 
tree which produces myth. x 


Take ſweet ſpices, ſtacte, and galbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 
STa'pLE. 2. J. rradel, Saxon, a foundation] 1. Any 
thing which ſerves for ſupport to another. 2. A ſtaff; a 


crutch, Obſolete. 3. A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe 


and common uſes, as poſts or rails. Of this meaning L 


am doubtful. | : 
(2.) He cometh on, his weak ſteps governing 
And aged limbs on cypreſs /tadiz ſtout, | 7 
And with an ivy twine his watt is girt about. KFßbenſer. 

(3. ) Leave growing for ſtaddles the likelieſt and beſt, 

Though ſeller and buyer diſpatched the ret. * Tuſer. 
Coppice-wocds, if you leave in them 'ſtaddles too thick, will 

run to buſhes and briars, and have little clean underwoovd. 
gt 2 Bacon, 
To STA DLE. v. a. [from the noun.} To furniſh with 
ſtadles. | | | 
Firſt ſee it well fenced, ere hewers begin 


Then ſee it well ſtaddled without and within. Tuſſer. 


STAD TOL DER. 2. . [stadt and houden, Dutch.] The 


chief magiſtrate of the United Provinces. 


STAFF. x. /. plur. Haves. rxæp, Saxon; Staff, Daniſh ; 


sraf, Dutch.) 1. A flick with which a man ſupports 
himſelf in walking. 2. A prop; a ſupport. 3. A flick 
uſed as a weapon ; a club ; the handle of an edged or 
pointed weapon. A cub properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the /aff of length. 4, Any long piece, of 
wood. 1- 
an office; a badge of authority: 7. {Szef, Mandick. 
A ſtanza ; a ſeries of verſes regularly dilpoied, to as that, 
when the ſeries is concluded, the tame order begins again. 
(.) It much would pleaſe him, 

That of his fortunes you would make a t 

To lean upon. Shakeſp. Aniony and Cleopatra, 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaſtiſements, that 
thy rod as well as thy /taff may comfort us. K. Charles. 

Is it prubable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 
ſhould now throw away his ſtaff, out of fear of a dog. Broome. 

(2.) Hope is a lover's ta; walk hence with that, 

And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. Shakefp. 
The boy was the very Haß of my age, my very prop. Shat, 
If a ſubject be a fon, then ought he to be a , unto his fa- 
ther, wherewith not to ſtrike, but to ſuſtain him. Holydav. 

(3.) I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whote arms ; 
Are hir'd to bear their faves. 
He that bought the ſkin ran greater riſque than t'other that 


fold it, and had the worſe end of the /faF. J Fflrange. 
With forks and ffawes the felon they purſue. Dryden. 


(4.) He forthwith from the glitt'ring f unfurl'd 
Th imperial enſi g. 25 | 
To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, 'or a broad burniſh'd ſhicld, - 
A forky aß we dext'rouſly apply'd, 
Which, in the ſpagious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out. the big round gelly from its orb, 
(5.) Deſcending and aſcending by ladders, I aſcended at ons 
of fix hundred and thirty-nine ftawes, or eighty-nine fathoms. 
1 2 1 | Brown's Trawelc, 
(6.) Methought this ,, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain, | Shakeſp. Henry VI 
All his officers brake their fawes ; but at their return neu 
flaves were delivered unto them. Hayward on Edward VI. 
- . (7.) Cowley found out that no kind of figf is proper for an 
heroick poem, as being all too lyrical ;/ yet though he wrote in 


5 


| Tafſer. 
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5. Round or ſtep of a ladder. 6. An enhzn of 


Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 


Mito. 


Adios, 4 


— — 
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an, in the raffle, furniſh up a feaſt Bows of) $4.24. 7 BY 
75 nauſeate, ” the ſcaly uli, the tale. ali. 


see A. Þ ſrui nance, Squinancie, Fr. ſquinantia, 


An inflammation in the throat; a quinſey. 


1 


OY 8 ” A ; 
Vou are ſo given to ſquirting up and doun, al ebattering, 


that the world ſay, 1 had l a 5 adding for a prime 
miniſter. . ro Pig L"Eftran 
Saar. 1. % | from the Verde 1 1. An inſtrument by which 


8 «quick, ſtream is ejected. 2. A r Wenn. R 


tali an. 
Uſed for ui ancien and inflammations of che e ſeem- .,-, 1 He with pen” -fire cou'd cuiperts 
ko "9 to have a mollifying and lenifying virtu. Bacon. Wh ole troops. Huditra, 
In a ſquinancy there is danger of fuffocation. obo "His eel are a pin to {eratch, and a a be acer. 


SQUINT. 4% unte, Dutch, oblique,” tranſverſe, } 
= obliquely; looking not directiy; looking * 
TCiou 
n Where an equal poiſe of hope and fear . 8 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I ineline to hope rather than err v3 
And gladly baniſh fait ſuſpicion. _ / at Mites. 
To'S SQUINT.\ b. 1. To took e e o look not in a 
direct line of viſion. .' 15 
Some can /quint when they will ; and children ſet upon a 


table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move ovtwards, - 


to ſee the light, and fo induce ſquinting. Bacon. 
Not a period of this epiltle but fquints WE anbther over 
ain eee Dope. 
To SQUINT. b. a. 
2. To turn the eye obliguely. wy 
Cr.) This is the foul Flibertigibbet; 
the pin, /quints the eye, and makes the haiflip. 
(2.) Perkin began already to /quir? one eye upon the crown, 
and another upon the ſanctuary. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
SQUINTEYED. adj. uin and &92.] 1, Having the fight 
Jirected oblique. 2710 direct; oblique; malignant. 
(1.) He was 00 Faber that he ſeemed ſpitefully to look 
upon them whom he beheld. Knolles's Hift. 5 the'T, urks. 
(̃ 2.) This is ſuch a falſe and gainteyed praiſe, 
Which ſeeming to look upwards on his gtories, 
Looks down upon my fears. | 
SqQuinTIFE'GO. adj... Squinting. A cant word. 
\ The timbrel and we etwas maid | 
Of Iſis awe thee ; leſt the gods for fin, 
Should, with a wwelling dropſy ſtuff thy ſkin. 
7% Sv xv. b. 2. To look aſquint. A cant word. 
I remember thine eyes well enough + : 
Do'ft thou ſquiny at me?  Shateſp. King 1 . 
Suk. 3. / {Contraction of efuire'; efcuyer, French. Sce 


he gives the eb and 


"Dryden. 


* — 


EsdunE.] 1. A.gentleman next in rank to a knight. 
2. An attendant on a noble warriour. + An attendant 
at court. 


(1.) He will maintain you like a „ Ay, that 
1 will, come cut 1 long tail under the degree of a Ange 1 
8 Haleſh. 
The reſt ate ore, barons, knights, fquires, 
And gentlemen 'of' blood. 'Shakeſp. Hen. V 
12.) Old Bates! form he took, Anchiſes ſgaire | 
Now left to rule Aſcanius. Dryden's Aneid, 
752 ſquires, and ſteeds muſt ehter on the ſtage. 
Return with her | 
* as well be brought | | 
To knee his throne, and facire-like penſion den 
To keep bale life a-foot. © Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Scr RREL. 2. J. ¶eſcurueil, Fr. nn Latin,] A fmall 
animal that lives in woods, e for leaping from 
tree 40 tree. 8 


One chad {to fits abt, 
In the end of which'a hole was cut, CE. 
Which lay upon a hazel- root, 

There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel :- 

Which out the kernel gotten'had 3 © 

When quoth this tay, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne'er ſo mad, 1 „ 

Il ſet you fate fr om peril. 15 


To. SQUIRT. D. a. 
uncertain etymology. 


zi [07s Toa 2128: 


Sir Roger ſhe —. 1 hated, and uſed is hire Wild to 
ſquirt kennel water upon him as he paſſed along. 
Low cant, 


Arbuthn, 
| To SqQUIRT. v. . To prate ; to Tet fly. 


To form the eye to oblicue viſion, 


" Shakeſp. 


Deihitn 


| Drain. f 
To chrow out in a quick fiream. . may 


Po 
62.0 Water thoſe with Maris of an infuſion of the mod | 
eine in dunged water, Bac. Nat, Hil 
 Squrieres; . / [from 5quirt.} One that plies a ſGuirt. _ 
The ſguirters were at it with their Kennel WW: for. they were 
mad for the loſs of their bubble. » 1 Arbuthnot, 
To STAB. v. a. [ faven, old Dutch. ] 1. To pierce with 
a e weapon. 2. To wound mortally or hier. 
on . 
Ct. ) Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, | 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter'd fon ; | 
Stabb'd by the ſelf-fame hand that made theſe wounds, 
Thakeſp, 
Porcius, think, has ſeeſt thy dying brother 
Stabd'd at his heart, and all beſmear' d with blood, 1 
Storming at tbee! N Addifer Cato. 
(2.) What tears will then bs thed ! 
Then, to compleat her woes, will T efpouſe 
- Hermione : — twill flab her to the heart! A. Philips. 
7 Nan. . x. 1. To give a wound with a pointed weapon: 
2. To offer a ſtab. 3. To give a mortal wound. 
1.) — None ſhall dare 
47 * ith orten d ſword / to tab in cloſer war; 
But in fair comhat fight. Dryden's Knight's J. wh 
Eilling a man with a ſword or a hatchet, are looked on as no 
diſtinct ſpecies of action; but if the point of the ſword firſt enter 
the body, it paſſes for a diſtinct ſpecies where it has a diſtinct 
name; as in England, where it is called. fabbing. Locke. 
( 2.) Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, | 
To fab at my frail life. Shakefp. 
3.) He ſpeaks poinards, and every word flabs, 
STA. B, V. 5 {from the verb.) 


Hen. IV. 
Sbalep. 
1. A wound with a ſharp 


pointed weapon. 2. A dark injury; a ily miſchief, 3. 
A ſtroke; a blow. | 
; (373 = The 9 


Of whom your ſwords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at flabs 
Kill the ſtill cloſing waters. 


 Shakeſp. 


Cleander, 
Unworthy was thy fate, thou firſt of warriours, 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſin's fab. | Rowe. 
3.) He had a ſcripture ready to repell them all; every perti- 
nent text urged home being a direct fab to a temptation, South. 
95 A'BBER, . 15 [from ſtab.] One who tabs; a privy 
murderer. - | | 
STABLLIMENT. . from fabilis, Latin.] Support; 
firmneſs; act of making firm. 
5 They ſerve for flabiliment, propagation and ſhade. Derbam. 
STAB LITY, z. J | flabilite, Fr. from fabilitas, Latin.] 
1. Stableneſs; ſteadineſs; ſtrength to ſtand. 2. Fixed- 
neſs; not fluidity. 3. n of reſolution, - © 
(.) By the ſame degrees that either of theſes be the fla- 
Biltty of the figure is by the ſame leſſened. N 
Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Theſe tibs robuſt and vaſt in order join d, 
Such ſtrength and ſuch ability impart, pb 
That ſtorms above, and earthquakes under ground. (43 
5 5 not the pillars, Blackmor * 
— — — He began to try rien 


is and that hanging ſtone's ability, 1 Colton. 

2.) Since fluidneſs and ability arg contrary cs we 

conceive that the firmneſs or ability of a body conbiſts in 
| this, that the partic les chi h. compoleat do fo. reſt ef. 

led, that there is among 1 mutual coheſion, vie | 
able 


STN BLE. adj. [ able, r. ſabili, Lat.] 1. Fixed; 
to ſtand. 


— 


* 


* Ne conſtant; 210 in reſolution or 9 


conduct. 


SrABLEN ESS. 7. /. from fable. 1. Power to ſtand. 2. 
Steadineſs; conſtancy; ſtability. 
4 - The king becoming graces 
As jultice, verity, temp'rance, ftablereſs, Ting 
Bounty, perlev'rance, I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſp. 


" STA'BLESTAND. 2. In law.] 
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Table. - 1 
(2.) If man would be unvariable, 
He muſt be like a rock or ſtone, or tree; 
For ev'n the perfect angels were not fable, 
But had a fall more deſperate than we. 
He perfect, fable; but impertect we, 
Subject to change. ; Tale 
(3.) This region of chance and vanity, where nothing 18 
fable, nothing equal; nothing could be offered to-day but 
__ what to-morrow might deprive us of. Rogers. 
S TABLE. a. /. ſabulum, Lat.] A houſe for. beaſts, 
I Will make Rabbah a fable for camels. Ezra, xxv. 5. 
Slothful diſorder fill'd his fable, 
And luttiſh plenty deck'd her table. Prior. 
To STa'BLE. H. A. [ fabulo, Latin.) To kennel; to dwell 
as beaſts. ; 


Davies. 


| In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea monſters, whelp'd 
And fabled. Milton. 
To STA'BLE. v. a. [ flabulo, Lat.] To put into a table. 
STa'BLEBOY.,?2 2. J [table and bey, or man.] One who 
STaA'BLEMAN, J attends in the ſtable. ds 
As ſoon as you alight at the inn, deliyer your horſes to'the 
Rableboy. oy 5 Sgt. 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the ffablemen and the 
ſcullion to ſtand in his way. Swwijt's Directious to the Butler. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, | 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine ; ' 
I would careſs ſome flableman of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. 


Bramſton. 


Is one of the four evi- 
dences or preſumptions, whereby a. man is convinced to 
intend the ſtealing of the king's deer in the foreſt : and 
this is when a man is found at his ſtanding in the foreſt 
with a croſs bow bent, ready to ſhoot at any deer; or 
with a long bow, or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree with 


greyhounds in a leaſh ready to lip. , Cowel, 
I'll keep my fAablefland where J lodge my wife, I'll go in 
couples with her. | Shakeſþ. 


To STA'BLISH. v. a. [eftablir, Fr. 
eſtabliſh ; to fix; to ſettle. 

Then ſhe began a treaty to procure, | 
And ſtabliſb terms betwixt both their requeſts, 

Stop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, 
And fablifh quietneſs on ev'ry ſide. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

+ Comtort your hearts, and fabli/h you in every good work. 
2 Thefſ. ii. 17. 


feabilio, Latin.] To 


Spenſer. 


Poor hereticks in love there be, 


Which think to ſtabliſb dangerous conſtancy ; 
But I have told them, ſince you will be true, 


You ſhall be true to them who're falſe to you, Donne. 
His covenant ſworn | 5 | 
To David, ſtabliſp'd as the days of Heav'n. Milton. 


STACK. 2. /. {Stacca, Italian. 
hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly together. 2. 
A number of chimneys or funnels ſtanding together. 
(.) Againſt every pillar was a ſtack of billets above a man's 
herpht, which the watermen that bring wood down the Seine 
laid toere. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
While the marquis. and his ſervant on foot where chaſing the 


3 3 the Hacl, the prince from horſeback killed him with a 
piſtol. 


| —— While the cock | 

To the ſtack or the barn- door, n 
Stoutly ſtruts, his dame before. | Milton. 
Stacks of moiſt corn grow hot by fermentation, 


Newton, 


— An inundation, fays the fable, 
_ O'erflow'd a farmer's barn and fable ; | 


3. Strong; fixed- in ſtate ot condition; du- 


Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


STa'DLE. 2. / (rradel, Saxon, a foundation. 


To STA'DLE, v. a. [from the noun.“ 


thy rod as well as thy /taff may comfort us. 


1. A large quantity of 


Molton's Buckingham, . 


Whole ricks of hay and tacks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born. 


| Sr. 
(2.) A maſon making a ſtack of chimneys, the foundation of 


the houſe ſunk. » Wijeman's Surgery. 


To STACK; v. 4. [from the noun. } To pile up regulacly 
| | * F 


in _ricks, l 
So likewiſe a hovel will ſerve for a room, 


To flack on the. peaſe. 


5 ä Tuſſer. 
The prices of ſtacking vp of wood I ſhall give you. 


Mort. 


STACTE. 2. / An aromatick; the gum that diftills from che 


tree which produces myrrh. 5 
Take ſweet ſpices, ſtate, and galbanum. Ex. , 
1. Any 
thing which ſerves for ſupport to another. 2. A ſtaff; a 
crutch, Obſolete, 3. A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe 
and common uſes, as polls or rails. Of this meaning | 
am doubtful. | FT 
(2.) He cometh on, his weak ſteps governing 
And aged limbs on cypreſs /tadlz (tout, | | 
And with an ivy twine his waiſt is girt about. Spenſer. 
(3.) Leave growing for /taddles the liketielt and beſt, 
Though ſeller and buyer diſpatched the reſt. | Tuer. 
Coppice-wocds, if you leave in them ſtaddles too thick, will 


run to buſhes and briars, and have little clean underwoud. 


Beitcon. 
To furniſh with 
ſtadles. | 1 
Firſt ſee it well fenced, ere he wers begin; 


Then ſee it well ſtaddled without and within. Tuſſer. 


STA'DTHOLDER. 2. /. [stadt and houden, Dutch.] The 


chief magiſtrate of the United Provinces. 


STAFF. . /. plur. s:awves. (prez, Saxon; Staff, Daniſh ; 


sraf, Dutch.] 1. A ftick with which a man ſupports 
himſelf in walking. 2. A prop; a ſupport. 3. A flick 
uſed as a weapon; a club; the handle of an edged or 
pointed weapon. A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the /af of length. 4, Any long piece of 
wood. 5. Round or ſtep of a ladder. 6. An enſigu of 
an office; a badge of authority. 7. [S/e, Iflandick 
A ſtanza ; a ſeries of verſes regularly ditpoied, 1o as that, 
when the ſeries is concluded, the lame order begins agar 
(1.) It much would pleaſe him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a ta 
To lean upon. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaſtilements, that 
| | K. Charles. 
Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 
ſhould now throw away his /taf, out of fear of a dog. Beo 
(2.) Hope is a lover's /taff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. Shakefp. 
The boy was the very „aß of my age, my very prop. Shak. + 
If a ſubje& be a ſon, then ought he to be a fa unto his fa- 
ther, wherewith not to ſtrike, but to ſuſtain him. Folyday. 
(3.) I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms a 
Are hir'd to bear their av es. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
He that bought the ſkin ran greater riſque than t'other that 
ſold it, and had the worſe end of the faf. J Ffliranee. 
With forks and fawes the felon they purſue. Dryden. 
(4.) He forthwith from the glitt'ring F unfurl'd 
Miltos. 


Th' imperial enſign. 

To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhic}d, 
A forky flaf we dext"rouſly apply'd, | | 
Which, in the ſpacious ſocket tarning round, . 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Jain 
(5.) Deſcending and aſcending by ladders, I aſcended at on- 


of fix hundred and thirty-nine faves, or eighty-nine fathoms. 


Tu | Brown's Trawel:, 
(6-) Methought this af, mine office-badge in court, 

Was broke in twain, 2 5 a Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

All his officers brake their faves ; but at their return new, 


faves were delivered unto them.  * Hayward'on Edward VI. 
(.) Cowley found out that no kind of „af is proper for an 
heroick poem, as being all too Lyrical yet though he wrote in 


r 


n 
” 


Or IO un * — 


a 5 
couplets, where rhyme is freer from conſtraint, he affetts half 
Verlies. | | TOR Dryden. 

When Crito once a panegyric ſhow'd, _ | 
He beat him with a fa of his own ode. Hlarie. 

S rA rTIsH adj. [from staff.] Stiff; harſh, Obſolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpiſh, 
but hard, tough, and though ſomewhat flaffiſb, both for learn- 
ing and whole courſe of living, proveth always beſt. Aſcham, 

 STA'FFTREE. . , A ſort of ever-green privet, 


STAG. u. . [Of this word I find noderivation.] The male 


red deer ; the male of the hind. 
* To the place a poor ſequeſtred fas, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, Wa 
Did come to languiſh. | Shakeſp. 4s you like it 
The ſwift fag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. 1 
Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change, 


And fiſh on ſhore, and tags in air ſhall range. Dryden. 
Z — The flag | 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like more, 

And fears his hind:legs will o'ertake his fore. Pope. 


STAGE. n. /. ſeſtage, Fr.] 1. A floor raiſed to view on 
which any ſhow is exhibited ; a raiſed floor of temporary 
ule, 2. The theatre; the place of ſcenick entertain- 

ments. 3. Any place where any thing is publickly tranſ- 
acted or performed. 4. A place in which reſt is taken on 
a journey ; as much of a journey as is performed without 
intermiſſion. [ Sratio, Latin.] 5. A ſingle Rep of gradual 
proceſs. | | 

(2.) And much good do't you then, 

Brave pluſh and velvet men: 
Can feed on ort; and, ſafe in your fage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The ſtagers and the Mage wrights too. Ben. Johnſon. 
| Thoſe two Mytilene brethren, balely born, crept. out of a 
{mall galliot unto the majeſty of great kings. Herein admire 
the wonderful changes and chances of theſe worldly things, now 
up, now down, as if the life of man were not of much more 
certainty than a fage play. | Knolles's Hiftory. 
I maintain, againſt the enemies of the ſage, that patterns of 
piety, decently repreſented, may ſecond the precepts. Dryden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the firſt tage player in Rome. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
Knights, ſquires, and ſteeds muſt enter on the flage. Poje. 
(3-) When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great flage of foals.  Shakeſþ. King Lear. 
(4.) 1 ſhall put you in mind where it was you promiſed to ſet 
ont, or begin your firſt fage ; and beſeech you to go before me 
my guide, - Hammond Pratt. Catech. 
Our next fage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. Addi/. 
From thence compell'd by craft and age, | 
She makes the head her lateſt fage. Prior. 
We muſt not expect that our journey through the ſeveral 
flages of this life ſhould be all ſmooth and even. Atterbury. 
By opening a paſſage from Muſcovy to China, and marking 
the ſeveral fages, it was a journey of ſo many days. Baker. 
Men drop ſo faſt, ere life's mid fage we tread, | 


Few know ſo many friends alive, as dead. Dung. 


(5. ) The changes and viciſſitude in wars are many; but 
chiefly in the ſeats or ages of the war, the weapons, and the 
manner of the conduct. REIT 

This is by ſome called the firſt age of a conſumption, but I 

- had rather call it an ill habit preparatory to that diftemper. 
| | | Blackmore. 
To prepare the ſoul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place to 


which we aſpire, is to be brought to perfection by gradua] ad- 


vances through ſeveral hard and aborious flages of diſcipline. 
Ca : | Rogers. 
The firſt gage of healing, or the diſcharge of matter, is by 
furgeons called digeſtion. _ | Sharp's Surgery. 
To STAGE. v. g. [from the noun. } To exhibit publickly. 

Out of uſe. | Fe 
- I love the people; | 
Hut do not like to Aage me to their eyes: 

Though it do well, I do not reliſh weill! 

Their loud applauſe,  _Shakeſþ. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Milton. 


flaggering, and loſs of memory, 


Bacon's Eſſays.. 


—— The uick comedians ; £ | 
Extemp' rally will age us, and preſent . 
Our Alexandrian revelss. Sbaled. Ant. and Claqp. 


Sralegcokch. 3. / ae and coach.] A coach that keeps 
t 


its ſtages ;. a coach that paſſes and repaſſes on certain days 
for the accommodation of paſſengers. 

The ſtory was told me by a prieſt, as we travelled in a {x g 
When late their miry ſides fagecoaches ſhow, ? 
And their ſtiff horſes through the town move ſlow, 

Then let the prudent walker ſhoes provide. Cay. 


STa'cerLay. n. , [tage and play.] Theatrical enter- 


tainment. | 
This rough-caft unhewn poetry was mſtead of fageplays for 


one hundred and twenty year s. Dryden s Juv. Dedic, 
STA'GEPLAYER. #. J. One who publickly reprefents 


actions on the ſtage. 
Among ſlaves, who exerciſed polite arts, none fold ſo dear as 
flagetlayers or actors. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


STa'cer. n. , [from trage.] 1. A player. 2. One who 


has long ated on the ſtage of life; a praQtitioner ; a 
rſon of cunning, | | ; 
(1.) You ſafe in your ſtage clothes, 


Dare quit, upon your oaths, 


The fagers and the ſtage wrights too. Ben. Johnſon. 
(2.) I've heard old cunning fagers $4 
Say, fools for argument uſe wagers. | Hudibras. 


One experienced Hager, that had baffled twenty traps and 
tricks before, diſcovered the plot. | L Eftrange, 
Some flagers of the wiſer fort 4 

Made all theſe idle wonderments their ſport: 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could ſay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away, 
Dryden, 


| One cries out, theſe fagers 
Come in good time to make more work for wagers. Dryden. 
he by a parſon cheated ! 
Had you been cunning flagers, 
You might yourſelves be treated | 
By captains and by majors. Swift, - - 


STa'ceviLl. . /. A diſeaſe in horſes. - Dig. 
SrA GOR D. 2. / [from stag.] A four year old ſtag. 


Ainſworth, 


To STA'GGER. v. . [sraggeren, Dutch. ] 1. To reel; 


not to ſtand or walk fteadily, 2. To faint ; to begin 
to give way. 3. To heſitate ; to fall into doubt; to be- 


come leſs confident or determined. | 
(1.) He began to appear fick and giddy, and to fagger; 
after which he fell down as dead. | Boyle. 
— Ae ſtruck with all his might 
Full en the helmet of th* unwary knight : 
Deep was the wound; he flagger'd with the blow. Dryden. 
Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 


| wy giddy heads and faggering legs betray d. Tate. 
h 


e immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a vertigo, 
| : Arbuthnot. 


(2.) The enemy flaggers : if you follow your blow, he falls 
at your feet; but if you allow him reſpite, he will recover his 


ſtrength. Addiſon. 
(3-) A man may, if he were fearful, fagger in this attempt. 
x Shakeſp. 


He flaggered not at the promiſe of God through unbeliet ; 


but was ſtrong in faith. Ram. iv. 20. 


Three means to fortify belief are experience, reaſon, and au- 
thority : of theſe the moſt potent is authority; for belief upon 
reaſon, or experience, will fagger. ' Bacon. 
No hereticks deſire to ſpread 

Their light opinions, like theſe Epicures; 

For ſo their agg ring thoughts are comforted, ; 
And other mens aſſent their doubt aſſures. Davies. 
If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, without an 

doubting or faggering, this will be accepted by God. Hamm. 
hut let it inward fink and drown my mind: | © RE 

Falſhood ſhall want its triumph : I'begin . 

To flagger ; but I'll prop myſelf withan,. . Dr;den.. 


. 


e 
To STa'cot nr, v. a. 1. To make to ſtagger; to make to 
reel. 2. To ſhock; to alarm; to make leſs ſteady or 
confident. | 6 
..) That band ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That faggers thus my perſon- _* Shakeſp. Richard II. 
| (2.) The queſtion did at firſt ſo fagger me, 
Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment in't. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Whoſoever will read the ſtory of this war, will find himſelf 
much faggered, and put to a kind of riddle. Howel. 
When a prince, fails in honour and juſtice, tis enough to 
 flagger his people in their allegiance. EL Eftrange. 
The ſhells beg lodged with the belemnites, ſelenites, and 
other like natural foſſils, it was enough to fagger a ſpectator, 
and make him ready to entertain a belief that theſe were ſo too. 
| . Woodward. 
. STa'GGtrs. . /. [from the verb.] 1. A kind of horſe 
apoplexy. 2. Madneſs; wild conduct; irregular beha- 


viour. Out of uſe, Pe. : 
(1.) His horſe paſt cure of the fives, ſtark ſpoil'd with the 
Rlaggers. | - Shakeſp. 
(2.) -I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the aggers, and the careleſs lapſe 
Of youth and ignorance. ' - Shakeſp. 


STa'cnancy. 2. / [from zagnant.] The ſtate of being 
without motion or ventilation. 


STA'GNANT. adj. {stagnans, Lat.] Motionleſs; ſtill; 


not agitated ; not flowing ; not running. 
What does the flood from putrefaction 1 
Should it be ſtagnant in its ample ſeat, 
The ſun would though it ſpread deſtructive heat. Blacim. 
*'T'was owing to this hurry and action of the water that the 


ſand now was caſt into layers, and not to a regular ſettlement, 


from a water quiet and ffagnant. Woodward. 
Immur'd and buſied in perpetual floth, | 
That gloomy ſlumber of the ſtagnant ſoul. Irene. 


To STA'GNATE. v. 2. [stagnum, Lat.) To lie motion- 
leſs; to have no courſe or ſtream. 


The water which now ariſes muſt have all agnated at the 


ſurface, and could never poſſibly have been refunded forth upon 
the earth, had not the ſtrata been thus raiſed up. 


and unites itſelf to the veſſel through which it flows.  Arbuthn. 
Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marſhes fagnate. | Thomſon, 
STAGNA'TION. 7. / [from stagnate. ] Stop of courſe ; 
ceſſation of motion. It is often applied figuratively to 
moral or civil images. | | 
| As the Alps ſurround Geneva on all ſides, they form a vaſt 
haſon, where there would be a conſtant ſtagnation of vapours, 
did not the north-wind ſcatter them from time to time. 
To what great ends ſubſervient is the wind? 
Behold, where e'er this active vapour flies, 
It drives the clouds, and agitates the ſkies : 
Fhis from ſtagnation and corruption faves 
TH' aerial ocean's ever-rolling waves. 
ST AID. participial adjefive. [from stay.] Sober; grave; 
regular; compoſed ; not wild; not volatile. _ 
- — Put thyſelf _ 
Into a 'haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 
Vanquiſn my ſtaider ſenſes, 
This ſeems to our weaker view, 
Oerlaid with black ſtaid wiſdom's hue. | Milton. 
I ſhould not be a perſuader to them of ſtudying much in the 


Spring, after three years that 2 have well laid their grounds; 


but to ride out, wit prudent and ſtaid guides, to all the quar- 
ters of the land. ; 5 L Milton on — 
Lam the more at eaſe in ſir Roger's family, becauſe it conſiſts 
of ſober and /taid perſons. 3 Addiſon. 
STA'IDNESS. 1. /. [from gtaid.] Sobriety; gravity; regu- 
larity ; contrariety to wildneſs. | 
The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid air, 
hinders that ſerenity and fixed ſtaidneſs which is neceſſary to ſo 
ſevere an intentneſs, : PS Glanwille's Scepſis. 
if ſometimes he appears too gay, yet a ſecret gracefulneſs of 


youth accompanies; his writings, though the ai 
; 1 
ToSTAIN. v. a. 


STAIN. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


ö | Wood. 
The aliment moving through the capillary tubes ſtagnates, 


SrAMN LESS. adj, | from Stain. | 


Addif. 
STAIR. #. / [pexzen, Saxon; steghe, Dutch.] Steps by 


Blackmore. 


e 
f Dryd. Prof? #4 Ovid, 
y of age be wanting. ryd. Pref. to Ovid. 
PAIN. [ py Welſh, from ys and taenu. 
Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, | | 
Afar y/ftaenawd. Talieffyn, an old Britiſh poet.] 
1. To plot - to ſpot ; to maculate 2. To die. 3. To 
diſgrace; to ſpot with guilt or infamy. 
(1. — — Lend me a looking glaſs; 
If that her breath will mitt or /taiz the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives. | Shakeſp. King Lear, 
From the gaſh a ſtream 


His armour ſtain d, ere while ſo bright. Milton, 
Embrace again, my ſons : be foes no more, 

Nor ſtain your country with your children's 2 Dryden. 
(3.) of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now ſoil'd and ſtain d. Milton. 


1. Blot; ſpot; diſcolora- 


tion. 2. Faint of guilt or infamy. 3. Cauſe of reproach ; 


ſhame. | 
(1.) Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains ; 
But long contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remains : * 
The reliques of inveterate vice they wear, 
p Dryden A. 


And ſpots of fin. 
We no where meet with a more pleaſing ſhow than what ap- 


pears in the heavens at the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, which is 
wholly made up of thoſe different ſtains of light that ſhew 
themſelves in clouds of a different ſituation. Addiſon. 
Swift trouts diverſify'd with crimſon ſtains, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. Po e. 
(2.) To ſolemn actions of rovalty and juſtice their ſuitable 
ornaments are a beauty: are they only in religion a ſtain? 
| | | | Hooker, 
Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which iuch 


places have, is, I truſt, without any bletuiſh or ſtain of hereſy. 


Hooker. 


Then heay'n and earth renew'd, ſhall be made pure 
To ſanctity, that ſhall receive no ſtain. Milton. 
_ Ulyſſes bids his friends to caſt lots; for if he had made the 
choice himſelf, they whom he had rejected might have judged it 
a ſtain upon them for want of merit, Broome, 


(3-) Hereby I will lead her that is the praiſe, an yetthe ſtain 
of all womankind. S1dney, 


SrA“IN ER. . /. [from srain.] One who ſtains ; one who 


blots ; one that dies; a dier. 
1. Free from blots o 
ſpots. Not in uſe. 2. Free from fin or reproach. 
(r.) The phenix wings are not ſo rare 
For faultleſs 2 and ſtainleſs hue. 
2.) — - I. cannot love him; 
Yet Iſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eſtate, of freſh and ſtaizleſs youth. 


Srancy | 


Shazeſp. 


which we riſe an aſcent from the lower part of a building 
to the upper. Stair was anciently uſed for the whole 
order of ſteps ; but tair now, if it be uſed at all, ſigni- 
fies, as in Milton, only one flight of ſteps. 

A good builder to a high tower will not make tis ſtair up- 


right, but winding almoſt the whole compaſs about, that the 


Shakeſp, Cymbeline, | ; 


ſteepneſs be the more inſenſible. | Sidney. 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins Pe 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! Shakeſp. 
Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs » 5 
That mount the Capitol. ENTS Shakeſ>. 
I would have one only goodly room above ſtairs, of ſome 
forty foot high. | Bacon's Ear. 


Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night attended 
by two ſervants, ſtood at the ſfair-foot, and ſent theſe two 
villains to execute the murder, - | Bacon. 

The ſtairs were ſuch as whereon Jacob ſaw. 1 
Angels aſcending and deſcending. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Satan now on the lower ſtair, - 


: That ſcal'd by ſteps of gold to heay'n gate, 
F 
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Looks down wich wonder at the ſudden vie, 
Oft all this world. . Milton's PE Loh 


Trembling he ſprings, 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings; 
Nor aid for ſtairs 3 but down the depth he threw * 
His body: on his back the door he drew. * Dryden. 


STAR CASE. n. .. [3tair and caſe.] The part of a fabrick 


that contains the airs. 


To make a complete ſtaircaſe is a curious piece of architec- 


ture. = Witton. 


I cannot 5 ieee a Rraircaſe, where the eaſineſs of 


the aſcent, the diſpoſition of the lights, and the convenient Jand- 
ing, are admirably contrived, Addiſon on Italy. 


STAKE, . . [yeaca, Saxon; sraech, Dutch; estaca, Span.] 


1. A poſt or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the ground. 2. A piece 


of long rough wood. 3. Any thing placed as a paliſade 
or fence. 4. The poll to which a beaſt is tied to be 


baited. 5. Any thingypledged or wagered. I know not 


well whence it has this meaning : | ſuppole it is ſo named 


from being at tate, that is in a ſtate of hazard like an ani- 
mal baited, and in hazard from which it cannot be with- 


drawn. 6. The Rate of being hazarded, pledged, or 


wagered, 7, The State is a ſmall anvil, which ſtands 
upon a ſmall iron foot on the work-bench, to remove as 


occaſion offers; or elſe it hath a ſtrong iron ſpike at the 
bottom let into ſome place of the work- bench, not to be 
temoved . Its office is to ſet ſmall cold work ſtraight upon, 


or to cut or punch upon with the cold chiſſel or cold 
punch. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

(1.) The more I ſhaked the ſtake, which he had planted in 
the ground of my heart, the deeper {till it ſunk into it. Sidney. 


His credit in the world might ſtand the poor town. in great 


ſtead, as hitherto their miniſters foreign eſtimation hath been the 


belt tate in their hedge.  Hooher. 


He wanted pikes to ſet before his archersz 
Inſtead whereof ſharp ſtakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
In France the grapes that make the wine grow upon low vines 


hound to ſmall ſtakes, and the raiſed vines in arbors make but 


Ver juice, ' Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Or ſharpen ſtakes, or | head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine. Diden. 


(2.) While he whirl'd in fiery circles round 
The brand, a ſharpen'd ſtake ſtrong Dryas found, 


| And 1 in the ſhoulder's joint inflicts the wound. Dryden. 


(3.) That hollow L ſhould know; what are you, ſpeak ? 
Come not too near, you fall on iron ſtakes elſe. Mikon. 
We are at the ſtake, 


($4). noms 
And bay'd about with many enemies. Shakeſþ. Jul. Ceſar. + 


Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 
And baited it with all th' unmuzzled thoughts 


That tyrannous heart can think? Shakeſp. Tw. Night. 


480 "Tis time ſhort pleaſure now to taxe, 
Of file life the beſt to make, 
And manage wiſely the laſt ate. Comvley. 
- 0 then, what intereſt ſhall T make 
To fave my lait important ſtake, 


When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake! Roſcommon. 

He ventures little for ſo great a ſtate, e. 
Th' increaſing ſound is borne to either ſhore, 

And for their takes the throwing nations fear. Dryden. 


The game was fo contrived, that one particular caſt took up 


the whole tas; and when ſome others came up, you laid down, 


Arbuthnot. 
(6.) When he heard that the lady Margaret was declared for 
it, he ſaw plainly that his kingdom mult again be put to the 


ſtake, and that he mult fight for it. Bacon Henry VII. 


Are not our liberties, our lives, | nie 
The laws, re igion, and our wives, | 
Enough at ence to. he at ſtabe, 


For cov'nant and the cauſe's take ? Hudih rag. 
The honor of the nation being in a manner at tale to maxe 
good ſeveral deficiencies. - Dawvenant.. 


Of my crown thou too much core do'ſt take; z 


That which. Ke more, my love's at Hake. Dryden. 


— 


s T A 


Hath yy of you a great intereſt at ſtate in a | ditant part of 
dhe world ? Hath he ventured a good ſhare of his fortune ? 
Atterbury. 


Every moment Cato's life's at ſtake. 4 Addijon. 


70 STAKE, 9. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To faſten, ſupport, 


or defend with poſts ſet upright. - 2. To. Wager ; 3 to ha- 
zard; to put to hazard. 

(r. ) Stake and bind up your e plante and flowers 
againſt the winds, before they in a moment proſtrate. a whole 
year's labour.  Ewelyn's Kalendar. 

(2.) Is a man betray ed in his neareſt concerns? The cauſe is, 
he relied upon the ſervices of a pack of villains, who deſigned 
nothing but their own game, and to ſtake him while they play'd 
for themſelves, South, 
Perſons, after their priſons have been flung open, have choſen 
rather to languiſh in their dungeons than /take their miſerable 


lives on the ſucceſs of a revolution. Addiſon. 
They durſt not dale their preſent and future happineſs on 
their own chimerical imaginations. Addiſon. 
I'll tale yon' lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. es. 


STALACTTCTES. ». /. [from ranatw,] StalaFites is only 
| ſpar in the ſhape of an icicle, accidentally formed in the 
perpendicular fiſſures of the ſtone. Woodward. 


STALA'CTICAL aa. Reſembling an icicle.  / b 

A cave was lined with thoſe ſtalact ic al ſtones on the top and 
ſides. Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 
STALAGMI'TES. 7. /. Spar formed into the ſhape of drops. 

| Woodward's Met. Fof. 
STALE. adj. | stelle, Dutch] Old; long kept; al- 
tered by time. Stale is not uſed 55 perſons otherwiſe than 
in contempt, except when it is applied to Seer; it com- 
monly means worſe for age. 2. Uſed till it is of no uſe 
or eſteem; worn out of regard or notice 
(1. ) This, Richard, is a curious caſe: 

Suppole your eyes ſent equal rays 

Upon two dittant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or 5ta/e ; 
In this lad fate your doubtful choice 


WMoulqd never have the caſting voice. Prior. 
A ctale virgin ſets up a {hop in a place where ſhe is not known, 
Spectator. 


(2.) The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, know- 
ing that rumours grow ale and vaniſh with time. Hayward, 
About her neck a pacquet mail, | 


Fraught with advice, ſome freth, ſome stale. - | Butler. 
Many things beget opinion; ſo doth novelty : wit itſelf, if 
stale, is leſs taking. | Grew's Coſmol, 


' Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people; but his pre- 
tenſions grew tale for want of a timely opportunity of intro- 


ducing them upon the ſtage. Swift. 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, 
And own 5ta/e nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. Pope. 


| STALE. z. J. [from pezlan, Saxon, to ſteal.) 1. Something 


exhibited or offered as an allurement to draw others to any 

place or purpoſe. 2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſighify a 
_ proſtitute. 3. [From ale, adj. ] ag old urine. 4. 

Old beer ; beer ſomewhat acidulated, (Stele, Dutch, 
a ſtick.] A handle. 

(J.) His heart being wholly. delighted in deceiving us, we 
could never be warned; but rather one bird caught, ſerved for 
a stale to bring in more. . Sidney. 

Still as he went he crafty «tales did lay, | 

With cunning trains him to entrap.unwares z,. . 

And privy Tpials plac'd in all his way: 

Fo weet what courle he takes, and-how: he fares. © Spenſer. 

The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 
For tale to catch. theſe-thieves. - 1, _. Shakeſp. regel. 
Had he none elſe to make a tale but me? 
I was the chief that rais' d. him to the crown, 

And I'll be chief to bring him down N Shaleſſ p. H. VI. 

A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal gtala to all baſe pro- 
jects: by this men are hho af their, fortunes, and women of 
wen honour. 1, Gpwernment.of the Tongue. 


8 T 4 


13 Ar may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a tale for the ambi- 
tious. Decay o FRO 4 
i 400 fool muſt be my ale, ſet u 
To catch the people's eyes; he's tame and merciful ; 
Him I can manage. 
(2.) I ſtand diſhonour'd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common tale. \_ Shateſp. 


(.) But, ſeeing th' arrowes stale without, and that the 


head did goe 
No further then it might be "oa he call'd his ſpirits again, 


Chapman. 


It hath a long stale or handle, with a button at the end ſor 
one's hand. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
To STALE, v. a. [from the adjeftive.] To wear out ; to 
make old, Not in ule. | 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom 5ta/e 

Her infinite variety. Shakeſp. Ant. and cu. 


Were I a common laugher, or did uſe 


To stale-with ordinary oaths my love 4 


* 


To every new proteſtor.  Shakeſp. Julius N 
A barren- ſpirited fellow, one that feeds | 

On abject orts and imitations ; _ 

Which, out of uſe, and stal 4 by bn men, 

Begin his Lon __  Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 

To STALE, v. [from the noun. ] To make water. 

Having ty 4 his beaſt t' a pale, 


. 


And taken time for both to Hale. | Hadibras, 

STA' LELY. adv. {from flale.] Of old; long time, 
—— All your promis'd mountains 8 

And ſeas I am fo ſtalely acquainted with, B. Johnſon. 


STA'LENESS. 7. / [from tale.) 
long kept; ſtate of being corrupted by time. 
The beer and wine, as well within water az above, haye not 


been palled; but ſomewhat better than * bottles of the ſame 
drinks and ſtaleneſs, kept in a cellar. Bacon' Nat. Hi it. 


Provided our landlord's principles were ſound, we did not 


take any notice of the ſtaleneſs of his proviſions. 


To STALK. v. a. (rrealcan, Saxon. 
high and e ſteps. It is uſed commonly in a ſenſe of 
diſlike, t is often uſed with ſome inſin uation of con- 
tempt or AKhorpenes 3 
horſe or cover. 
(1.) His monſtrous enemy 
With ſturdy ſteps came ſtalking in his deln. 
— Shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we challeng' d it? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ſtalk in blood to our poſſeſſion? 
—— Unfold th' eternal door: 
You ſee before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 


Addiſor.. 
1. To walk with 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſp. K: ohn. 


Commands the guar, what ſentries keep the pot. : Dryd:.-. 


With manly mien he ftall'd along the ground ; 


Nor wanted voice bely' d, nor vaunting ſound. 
Then ſtalking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmaſt wave. 4 IT 
Scarce reaches up his middle fade, * Addiſon. 


Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying 925 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place con nd; 
Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days: 
Stall d through my gardens, and purſu'd: my ways, 
Nor ſhut from artful bow” 5 nor fon: in winding maze. 


Prior. 
—.— Scornful turning from ths figs 1 7 X x 
My haugbty ſtep, I tal'a the valley oer. Poe“ 04. 
e Bertren 125 
| Stalks cloſe behind-her, like a witeh's esd: is 4 
Preſſing to be employ d, ; Dry 5: an, tows. 1 
They paſs their precious hours in plays and ports, 1 
Till death behind came Halting on unſeen ee. 
© "Tis got to ſtalk about, and draw freſh air, | 
From time to time. 1 A, Cato. 


3.) The king aſked how far it was to a certain town : they 


gig 11 miles. Half an hour after he aſked- again: one ſaid fx | 
The king alighted out of his coach, and 


cent under the ſhoulder of his led horte: N when ſome ad 


miles and, a halt. 


Oldneſs; ſtate of being 


STALK, 3. /. 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, | 


STALKINGHORSE. n, /. [ ffalking and Hoe. 


. a 3 * 
Y % ; 8 T — 4 


his majeſty what he meant, I muſt. tall, ſaid he ; for yonder 
town is ſhy, and flies me. Bacon Apopbt. 
[from the verb.] 1. High, proud, wide, 
2. [ Stele, Dutch] The tem on Which 
The ftem of a quill. 75 


* 


and ſtately ſtep. 


flowers or fruits grow. 
(1.) Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than diſmal day; 
The which with monſtrous /talk behind wh ſtept, CLUE 
And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. Spenſer. 
Great Milton next, with high and haughty ſtalks, 
Unfetter'd in majeſtick numbers walks. Addifon. 
(2.) A ſtock-gillyflower, gently tied on a ſtick, put into a 
ſteep glaſs. full of quickſilver, ſo that the quickſilver cover it; 
after five days you will find the flower freſh, and the ſtalk harder 


and leſs flexible than it was. Bacon. 
— Small tore will ſerve, where W 
All ſeaſons, ripe for uſe hangs on the ſtalk. Milton. 


That amber attracts not baſil, is wholly repugnant unto 


f truth ; for if the leaves thereof, or dried ſtalls, be ſtripped unto 
ſmall Kraus, they ariſe unto amber, wax, and other electricks, 


no otherways than thoſe of wheat and rye. Brown. 
Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, 
Flew from their falls to ſtre w thy nuptial bow r. Dr den. 


(3.) Viewed with a glaſs, they appear made up of little 
bladders, like thoſe in the plume or ſtalk of a quill. 4 Grew. 
horſe 


either real or fictitious, by which a fowler ſhelters himſelf. 
from the ſight of the game; a maſk. ; a pretence: 


Let the counſellor give counſel not = faction but for con- 


ſcience, :forbearing to make the good of. the ſtate the /i 

horſe of his private ends. Hatewill n Prov. 
Hypocriſy is the devil's ſtalkinghorſe, under an affeftation of 

ſumplicity and religion. L* Eftrange.. 


STALKY. adj. [from Pal J Hard like a ſtalk. 


It grows upon a round alk, and at the top bears a great 
ſtalhy head. Mortimer. 


STAEL. 27 real, N fel, Dutch; Halla, Italian] 


To walk behind a ſtalking 


1 


Ji 
- to the tranſient view. of every common eye. 


1. A crib in which an ox is fed, or a horſe is kept in the. 
ſtable 2. A bench or form where any thing is ſet to ſale. 
3. [Stall, Swediſh ; fal, Armorick. | A mall houſe or 
Key in which certain trades are, practiſed, 
of a dignified clergyman in the choir. 
(1.) A herdof oxen then he cary'd, with high rais'd beads, 
forg'd all, 
of gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing from their. 
Fees 
Ruſnt to * paſtures. 

Duncan's hor ſes, | 
Beauteous and ſwift, the minions of the race; 
Purn'd wild in naiure, broke their s, thang out, 
Contending *gainſt obedience. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Solomon, had furty thouſand ſtalls of horſes. 

is fellow ſought what lodging he could find; 


At laſt he found a a ſtall where oxen ſtood. Dryden. 
(23) Stalls, bulks, windows, | 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fil d, and ridges hors 4 

With variable co aplectionsʒ. all agreeing 

In earneſtneſs to ſee bim. aur ae Cr 


They are nature's coarſer, wares that lie on the tall, expoled 


Beſs Hoy firſt found it tioubleſome to bawl, 


And therefore plac'd her cherties on 4 tall. 3 ng. 


- How pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are ade 
The various fairings of the country mad. Gap, 

Harley, the nation's great ſupport, | 
> Neri ning kame ane day from court, . * 174 
Obſcruidia parſon near Whitehall. 2 
Cheap ning oſd authors on a tall. +; Sac ist. 

ib. 5 All theſe tagetber in one hęeap were thrown, 

e carcaſes of beaſts in butcher's /tall ; 

And in another corner wide were en 4 4s 
The antique ruins of the Romanis fall: Spenſer... 
(4+). The; pope creates a canon beyond the number limited, 

and commands the chapter to aſſign unto ſuch canon a fall in 
the. choir and place in the chepter. 4. s Pat er. 
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Tue dignißed clergy, dut of by humility, have called their To STA'MMER. -v. ». [ pramen, à ſtammerer, Saxon; 


__  *thrones by the names of ſtalls. | Warburton, 
To STALL. Y. 4. + [from the noun.] 1. To keep ina 
{tall or ſtable. * 2. [For izftal,] To inveſt. 
(1.) — For ſuch encheaſon, if you go nie, 
Few chimneys reeking you will eipy ; 
The fat ox, that wont ligg in the ſtall, 
Is now faſt ſtalled in his crumenal. 
For my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, ſties me here at home unkept : for call you 
that keeping, for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not from 


the alli g of an ox ? Shakeſp. 
| Niſns the foreſt paſs'd, 2420 | 

And Alban plains, from Alba's name ſo call'd, | 

Where king Latinus then his oxen /tall'd. Dryden. 


(2.) Long mayꝰſt thou live to wail thy children's loſs; 
And lee another as I ſee thee now, | 


Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art /ta/'d in mine, Shakeſþ. 
To STALL. v.n. 1. Toinhabit to dwell. 2. To Kennel. 
(1.) We could not /?all together in the world. Sbateſp. 


STA'LLAGE, . . [from fall.) 1. Rent paid for a ſtall. 


2. [In old books.] Layſtall ; dung; compoſt. 


STA'LLFED. adj. [ fall and ftd.] Fed not with graſs, 


but dry feed. fa 
Every one mult every day ſuſtaine - 
The load of one beaft, the moſt fat, and beſt 
Of all the ſtallſed, to the woer's feaſt. = * Chapman, 
| Stallfed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often diſeaſed in 
their livers, | Arbutbnot on Alim. 
STA'LLWORN. 44%. Hall and avorn.] Long kept in the 
ſtable, But it is probably a miſtake for falworth, [rva- 
pel pe nð, Saxon, ſtout.] | | 


His/tallwornſteed the champion ſtout beſtrode.  Shakeſp. 
STA'LLION..#%.ſ { y/dalwyn, an old Welſh word: the 


one is derived from the other; but which from which 1 


cannot certainly tell. Wotton. Eftallion, French; fallone, 

Italian; falhenzft, Dutch. Junius, thinks it derived 
from rxælan, to leap.] A horſe kept for mares. 

The preſent defects are breeding without choice of ſtallions in 


hape or ſize. 28 | Temple, 
If fleet Dragon's progeny at laſt . 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 
No favour for the ſtallion we retain, Es 
And no reſpect for the degen'rate ſtrain. Dryden. 


STAMINA. 1. /. [Latin.] 1. The firſt principles of any 
ching. 2. The ſolids of a human body. 3. [In botany.] 
"Thoſe little fine threads or capillaments which grow up 
within the flowers of plants, encompaſſing round the 
ſtyle, and on which the apices grow at their extremities. 
4. A ſlight fort of ſtuff. th 

 STa'MINEOU3. adj, | famineus, Latin.] 1. Conſiſting of 

threads, 2. Stamineous flowers are fo far imperfect as to 

want thoſe coloured leaves which are called petala, and 


conſiſt only of the ſtylus and, the ſtamina; and ſuch 
plants as do bear theſe famineous flowers Ray makes to 
conſtitute a large genus of plants; theſe he divides into 


ſuch as, firſt, have their fruit or ſeed totally divided from 


the flower; and theſe are ſuch plants as are ſaid to be of 


different ſexes: the reaſon of which is, that from the ſaid 
ſeed ſome plant ſhall ariſe with flowers and no fruit, and 


others wich fruit and no flowers; as hops, hemp, ſting- 
2. Such as have their fruit only a little dis- 


ing nettles. 
jointed from their flowers; as the ricinus, and the helio- 
tropium triconon. 3. Such as have their fruit immedi- 
ately contiguous, or adhering to their flower. 4. Such 


whoſe flowers adhere to the top or uppermoſt of the ſeed; 


as the beta, aſarum, and alchimilla. 


 STa'MMEL. 2. /. A ſpecies of red colour. 
Reedhood, the firſt that doth appear 
In ſtarmmel : ſcarlet is too dear. 


famelen, flameren, to ſtammer, Dutch.] 


Spenſer's Paſt. 


STA'MMERER, . 


put into a great ſcouring by the _ only. 


_ obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience, 


amp pieces of that faſhion, an 


Wai ; Ben. Jobnſ. 


To ſpeak with 
unnatural heſitation; to utter words with difficulty. 
Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell, | 
I go about; but then is all my beſt + | 
Wry words, and ſta7m"ring, or elſedoltiſh dumb :; 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come? Sidney. 
E would thou could'ſt ſtammer, that thou might'ſt pour out 
of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth'd bottle, 
either too much at once; or none at all,  Shakeſþ. 
| She ſtammers ; oh what grace in uns hes $4 r 
If ſhe {ays nothing, to be ſure ſhe's wiſe. Dryden. 
| Lagean juice, : PENCE Eh | 
Which ſtammering tongues and ſtagg'ring feet produce. 
| Dryden. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to ſtammer like Demoſthe- 
nes. * Arbuthnot Mart. Scrib. 
Your hearers would rather you ſhould be leſs correct, than 
perpetually ſtammering, which is one of the worſt ſoleciſms in 
rhetorick. | | „ | Swift, 
[from /fammer.] One who ſpeaks 


with heſitation, | 
A ſtammerer cannot with moderation hope for the gift of 


tongues, or a peaſant to become learned as Origen, aylor. 


To STAMP, v. 4. Al ftampen, Dutch; Ramper, Daniſh ] 


1. To ſtrike by preſſing. the foot haſtily downwards. 2. 
To pound; to beat as in a mortar. 3. [Efamper, Fr. 
Hampare, Italian; eftampar, Spaniſh.] To impreſs with 


ſome mark or figure. 4. To fix a mark by impreſſing it. 


5. To make by impreſſing a mark. 6. To mint; to 
form ; to coin. | "$a 
(1.) If Arcite thus deplore 
His ſuff rings, Palamon yet ſuffers more: 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he famps the | doen, 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around, Dryden. 
(2.) I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, and 
flamped and ground it very fimall. Deut. ix. 21. 
Some apothecaries, upon flamping of coloquintida, have been 
Bacon. 
(3.) Height of place is intended only to famp the endow- 
ments of a private condition with luſtre and authority. South. 
Here ſwells the ſhelf with Ogilby the great; | 
There, flamp'd with arms, Newcaltle ſhines complete, Pope. 
(4.) Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be fampt on the king's coin. Shakeſp. 
Theſe prodigious conceits in nature ſpring out of framing ab- 
ſtrated conceptions, inſtead of thoſe eaſy and primary notions 
which nature famps in all men of common ſenſe. Digby. 
There needs no poſitive law or ſanction of God to lamp = 
| South. 
No conſtant reaſon of this can be given, but from the nature 
of man's mind which hath this notion of a deity born with it, 
and ſtamped upon it; or is of ſuch a frame, that in the free uſe 
of itſelf it will find out God. : Tillotſon. 
Though God has given us no innate ideas of himſelf, though 
he has fampt no original characters on our minds, wherein we 
may read his being ; yet having furniſhed us with thoſe facul- 
ties our minds are endowed: with, he hath not left himſelf with- 
out witneſs. % s Ca ET IC ILFHg 1 Locke. 
What titles had they had, if nature had not | 
Strove hard to thruſt the worſt deſerving firſt, _ 
And famp'd the noble mark of elderſhip EASY 
Upon their baſer metal? Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother, 
What an unſpeakeable happineſs would it be to a man engag- 
ed in the purſuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of famp- 


ing his beſt ſentiments upon his memory in indelible characters? 


| '# Watts. 
(5+) If two pennyweight of ſilver, marked with a certain 
impreſſion, ſhall here in England be equiyalent to three penny- 
weight marked with another Os they will not. fail to 
quickly carry away your ſilver. 

| t Locte. 


* — 
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(.) We are baſtards all; 
And that moſt, venerable man, which 
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Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was fampt. 


ward. i 
— What a fool art thou, ? 
A ramping fool, to brag, to famp, and ſwear, 
Upon my party? Thou cold-blooded ſlave, 
Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my ſide? _ Shakeſp. 
The men ſhall howl at the noiſe of the famping of the hoofs 
of his * horſes. Fer. xlvii. 3. 
There is ſuch an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that, 
if you amp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the 
found repeated. Addiſon. 
He cannot bear th* aſtoniſhing delight, 
But ſtarts, exclaims, and famps, and raves and dies. Dennis. 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, and famping 
upon it, they found it was hollow, | Swift, 
STAMP. 3. / | efampe, French; fampa, Italian.] 1. Any 
inſtrument by which a hollow impreſſion is made. 2. 
A mark ſet on any thing; imprefſion 3. A thing mark- 
ed or ſtamped, 4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a 
picture made by impreſſton ;. a cut; a plate. 5. A mark 


ſet upon things that pay cuſtoms to the government. 6. 


A character of reputation, good or bad, fixed upon any 
thing. 7. Authority ; currency ; value derived from 
any ſuffrage or atteſtation. 8. Make; caſt; form. 
(1.) Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deſtroy : 
She has a famp, and prints the boy. 
Tis gold fo pure, 


Waller. 


. 


It cannot bear the famp without allay. Dryden. 
(2.) But to the pure refined ore, | | 

The famp of kings imparts no more 

Worth, than the metal held before. Carew. 


That ſacred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his amp, makes baſeſt metals paſs : 
*T were folly now a ſtately pile to raiſe, . 
To build a playhouſe, While you throw down plays. 


Dryden. 


Ideas are imprinted on the memory: ſome by an object af- 
fecting the ſenſes only; others, that have more than once offer- 
ed themſelves, have yet been little taken notice of: the mind, 
intent only on one thing, not ſettling the lamp deep into itſelf. 
Locke. 

(3.) The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures; ; 


Hanging a golden flamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. Shakeſp. Macb. 


(4-) At Venice they put out very curious famps of the ſeve- 


ral edifices, which are moſt famous for their beauty and mag- 
nificence. | Addiſon on Lialy. 
(s.) Indeed the paper lamp 1 we 
Did very much his genius cramp z | 
And fince he could not ſpend his fire, ” 
He now intended to retire. Sqavift.. 
(6.) The perſons here reflected upon are of ſuch a peculiar 
2 of impiety, that they ſeem formed into a kind of diabo- 
cal fociety for the finding out new experiments in vice. South. 
Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſſed. for any opinion, we 
may receive it as of divine authority; but it is not the ſtrength. 
of our own perſuaſions which can giye it that ſtamp. - Locke. 
(7.) Of the ſame famp is that which is obtruded upon us, 
that an adamant ſuſpends the attraction of the loadſtone. 
: 7 | | Br. Vulg. Err. 
The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by mo- 
rality, or the immorality, ſo much as by the „amp that is ſet 
upon it by men of figure. | . ..- - BR ee 
(8.) — If ſpeaking truth 5 
In this fine age were not thought flatt'ry, 
Such attribution ſhould this Douglas have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's famp | = 
Should go ſo general current through the world; Shakeſþ.. 
When one man of an exemplary improbity charges another. 
of the ſame amp in a court of juſtice, he lies under the difad-. 
vantage of a ſtrong ſuſpiciop., _ £ Eftrange.. 


"ot Shakeſp, Cymbeline, 
To STAMP. v. #n.. To ftrike the foot ſuddenly down- 


FFF ml, 
Let a friend to the government relate to him ga matter of fact. 
he gives him the lye in every look ; but if one of his own amp 
ſhould tell him that the king of Sweden would be ſuddenly at 
Perth, he hugs himſelf at the good news. Addiſon. 

| A king of heav'n's own fan, not vulgar make; 
Bleſſed in giving, and averſe to take. Harte. 


STa'MPER, 2. J. [from famp.] An inſtrument 6f pound- 


ing. | 5 b | 
* the ſtamping-mill it paſſed through the crazing-mill; 
but of late times they moſtly uſe wet fambers. Carex. 


STAN, amongſt our forefathers, was the termination of the 


ſuperlative degree; ſo Athe/an, moſt noble; Belſtan, 
the beſt; Leofflan, the deareſt; HY7fan, the wiſeſt; 
Dunſtan, the higheſt. Gibſon's Camden, 


To STANCH. v. a. ſeftancher, French; /tagnare, Ital. | 


To ſtop blood; to hinder from running. 
Iron or a ſtone, laid to the neck, doth „anch the bleeding of 
the noſe. | | | Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, terra ſigillata, 
communis, and bolus armenus ; whereof terra lemnia is the 
chief: the virtues of them are for curing of wounds, flanching 
of blood, and ſtopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 
Leeches, inwardly taken, faſten upon the veins, and occaſion 
an effuſion of blood, which cannot be eaſily fanched. 
| Brown's Fu'g. Err. 
He fought to hinder fighting, and aſſay d 


To flanch blood by breathing of the vein. Dryden. 


To STANCH. v. #, To ſtop. 


A womantonched the hem of his garment, and immediately 
her iſſue flanched. Luke, vin. 44. 


STANCH. adj. [This ſeems to come from the verb.] 1. 


Sound; ſuch as will not run out. 2. Firm; - ſound of 
principle; truſty ; hearty ; determined, 3. In this ſenſe 
is uſed a fanch.hound. A dog that follows the ſcent 
without errour or remiſſneſs. 4. Strong; not to be bro- 
bes. | 1 
(1.) What we endeavonred in vain may be performed by ſome 
virtuoſo, that ſhall have faxcher veſſels, and more ſunny 2 
| ople.. 
(2.) The ſtanding abſurdity, without the belief of = 
man is reckoned a fanch churchman, is that there is a calf's-- 
head club. | | Addiſon. 
In peliticks,. I hear, you're ſlanc h, 5 
Directly bent againſt the French. Prior. 
They mean to convince, not the groveling herd, or giddy. 
populace, but the grave and fanch: men, men of ſobriety and. 
firmneſs. 3 | Waterland.. 
Each faunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician. ſtil] expelling Locke, | 
Came whip and. ſpur. - . 
(4.)—— If Iknew x 
What hoop would hold us fanch from edge to edge 
O' th' world, I would purſue it. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
You will loſe their love: this is to be kept fanch, and care- 
fully watched. | | Locke.. 


STAN RER. . J. [from anch. One that ſtops blood. 
SrANcHON. 2. . | eſtangon, French.) A prop; a ſup- 


port * 


STAa'NCHLEsS, adj. [from ſfanch.) Not to be ſtopped. 


here grows, 6. 
In my moſt ill-compos'd. affection, ſuch. 
A flanchleſs avarice, that, were I. king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakeſp. Mach. . 
She unto Scythia-ſent, for hunger him to knaw, 
And thruſt her down his throat, into his faunchleſs maw. 
| Drayton... 


To STAND. wv: 2. preterite I food, I. baut flood: I vandan, 


Gothick and Saxon; flaen, Dutch; flare, Italian ;. 
Har, Spaniſh ; fare, Latin.] 1. To be upon the feet; 
not to fit, knee), or lie down, 2, To be not demoliſhed. 
or overthrown... 3, To.be placed as an edifice. 4; To 
remain erect; not to fall. 5. To become erect. 6. To ſtop ;: 
to halt ; not. to. go forward. 7. To be at a. ſtationary. 
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point without progreſs or regreſſion. | 8, To be in 


a ſtate, of firmneſs, not vacillation. 9 To be in any 


poſture of reſiſtance or defence. 10. To be in a tate of 
hoſtility ; to keep the ground. 11. Not to yield; not to 


fly; not to give way. 12. To ſtay; not to fly. 13. To 


be placed with regard to rank or order, 14. To remain 
in the preſent ſtate. 15. (Ear, Spaniſh.] To be in 


any particular ſtate; to be: emphatically expreſſed, 16. 
Not to become void; to remain in force. 17. To con- 
fit; to have its being or eſſence, 18. To be with reſpect 


to terms of a contract. 19. To have a place. 20. To 


be in any ſtate at the time preſent. 21. To be in a per- 


manent ſtate. 22. To be with regard to condition or for- 


tune, 23. To have any particular reſpect. 24. To be 
without action. 25. To depend; to reſt; to be ſup- 
ported. 26, To be with regard to ſtate of mind. 
27. To ſucceed ; to be acquitted; to be ſafe, 
28. To be with reſpect to any particular. 29. To 


be reſolutely of a party. 30. To be in the place; to be 


repreſentative. ' 31. To remain; to be fixed. 32. To 
hold acourle, at ſea, 33. To have direction towards any 


local point. 34. To offer as a candidate. 35. To place 


himſelf ; to be placed. 36 To ſtagnate; not to flow. 
37. To be with reſpect to chance. 38. To remain ſatis- 
hed. 39. To be without motion. 40. To make delay, 
41. To inſiſt; todwell with many words, or much perti- 
nacity. 42. To be expoſed, 43. To perſiſt ; to perſe- 
vere. 44. To perſiſt in a claim. 45. To adhere; to 
abide. 46. To be conſiſtent. 47. To be put aſide with diſ- 
regard. 48. To STaAnD by To ſupport; to defend; 
not to deſert. . 49. To STAND by. To be preſent without 


being an actor. 50. To STAND by. To repoſe on; to 


reſtin. 51. To SAND for. To propoſe one's ſelf a can- 


didate. 52. 70 STAND To maintain; to profeſs 


to ſupport. 53. To STAND off, To keep at a diſtance. 
54. To STAND off. Not to comply. 55. To STAND off. 
To forbear friendſhip or intimacy. $56. To STAND of: 
To have relief; to appear protuberant or prominent. 
57. To STAND our. To hold reſolution ; to hold a poſt; 
not to yield a point. 58 70 SrAN D out. Not to com- 
ply ; to ſecede. 59. 7% STAND out. To be prominent 
or protuberant. 60 Te STAND zo. To ply; to perſe- 


vere. 61. To SrAN D fo. To remain fixed in a 


purpoſe. 62 Je STAND 0. To abige by a contract or 


aſſertion. 63 To STtanD under. To undergo; to 


ſuſtain. 64. To STAND up. To ere one's ſelf; to riſe 


from fitting. 65. To STanD wp. To ariſe in order to 


gain notice. 66. ToSTanb up. To make a party. 65. 
To STAND Sn. To concern; to intereſt. An imper- 
ſonal ſenſe. 68. To SAND Ap. To value; to take 
pride. 69 To STAND xpon. Io inſiſt. | 

(J.) The abioiution to be pronounced by the prieſt alone 


Nanding, the people ſtill kneeling. Common Prayer. 


(2.) What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to and? Milton. 
(3.) This poet's tomb food on the other tide of Naples, which 


looks towards Veſuvio. _ Addiſon on Italy. 
(4. To ſtand or fall, ; 
Free in thine own arbitrement it lies. 2 Milton. 


Chariot and chariotter lay overturn'd, 
And fiery foaming ſeeds : what food, recoil'd 
O'erweary'd, through the faint ſatanick hoſt 
Defenſive ſcarce, or with pale fear ſurpris'd | 
Fled ignominious. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(5.) Mute; and amaz'd, my hair with horror Hood; 
Fear ſhrunk my ſenſes, and congeal'd my blood. Dryden. 
Her hair od up; convulſive rage poſleſs'd | 
Her trembling limbs. | ' Dryd, An. 
(.) The leaders, having charge from you to land, 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
Sun in Gideon aud, 5 | 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon, Milton. 
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Miene, who this forbidden path: 


In arms preſum'ſt to tread, I charge thee fland, oo 
And tell thy name. N E Dryd. En. 
C.) This nation of Spain runs a race ſtill of empire, when 
all other ſtates of Chriſtendomfand at a ſtay. Bacon. 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand ; SR 
Say, at what part of nature will they fand), Pope. 
(8.) Commonwealths by virtue ever H..  Darvees.. 


My mind on its own centre flands unmoy'd 
And ſtable as the fabrick of the world, 8 daſs 
Propt on itſelf. Duden. 
(9.)—— Seeing how lothly oppoſite ID] 
To his unnat'ral purpoſe, in fell motion bs 
With his prepared {word he charges home | + | 
My unprovided body. , e Whakeſs Ks Lear. 
From enemies heav'n keep your majeſty | 
And when they ſtand againſt you, may they fall. Shak. 
(10.) If he would preſently yield, Barbaroſſa promiſed to let 
him go free; but if he ſhould fand upon his defence, he threa - 


tened to make him repent his tooliſh hardineſs. Knolles. 
The king granted the Jews to gather theinſelves together, and 
aud for their life. | e. VL 11. 


We are often conſtrained to fland alone againſt the ſtrength of 
opinion. | » Brown's Pref. to Fulg. Err. 
It was by the ſword they ſhould die, if they flood upon de- 
Tence ; and by the halter, if they ſhould yield. Hayward. 
(11.) Who before him flood ſo to it? for the Lord brought 
his enemies unto him, 5 Eccluf. xlvi. 3. 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 


ſtand againſt the wiles of the devil. + e $1. . 
Their lives and fortunes were put in ſafety, whether they 
flood to it or run away. | Bac. Hen. VII. 


(12.) Then the light'ning- loving Deity caſt 
A foule flight on my ſoldiers: nor ſtood faſt 


One man of all. Chapman. 
At the ſoldierly word ſtand, the flyers halted a little. 
5 | Clarendon. 


warm water /tands firtt, Arbuthn, on Alim. 
Theology would truly enlarge the mind, were it ſtudied with 
that freedoni and that ſacred charity which it teaches : let this 
therefore ſtand always chiet. Watts. 


(14.) If meat make my brother offend, I will eat no fleſh 


while the world ftandeth. 0 © | 
That ſots and knaves ſhould be fo vain 
To with their vile reſemblance may remain; 
And ſtand recorded, at their own requett, 


1 Cor. viii. 13. 


To future days a libel or a jeſt. Dryden. 
(1 5.). —— T he ſea, # | 

Aw'd by the rod of Moles ſo to.ſtand 

Divided. Milton. 
Accon-pliſh what your ſigns foreſhow : 5 

I /tand reſign'd, and am prepar'd to go. Dryd. Eu. 


He ſtruck the ſuakes, and ſtood again 


New ſex' d, and ſtrait recover d into man. Addiſon. 


They expect to be favoured, who /tand not poſſeſſed of any 
one of thoſe qualifications. that belonged to him, Atterbury. 
Some middle prices thew us in what proportion the value of 


their lands ſtood in regard to thoſe of our own country, Arbuth. 
God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not want theſe 


helps; he neither ſtands in need of logick, nor uſes it. Baker. 
Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 


Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable of being diſ- 
concerted by little occaſions, frame their malignant fables ac- 
cordingly, and ſtand detected by it, as by an evident mark of 
ignorance. | Pope Eſay on Homer. 

(16.) God was not ignorant that the judges, whoſe ſentence 


in matters of controverſy he ordained ſhould ſtand, oftentimes 


would be decei ved. JJV = S808 
| A thing within my boſom tells nme. 
That no conditions of our peace can tand. Shak. H. IV. 


I will puniſh you, that ye may know that my words ſhall 
ſurely ſtand againſt you for evil. | Jer. xliv. 29. 


My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant thall nn 


faſt with him. Th e I}. Tex; 88; 
(17.) That could not make him that did the ſervice perfect, 


And the world's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by found. BL x. 8 


9 


(13.) Amongft liquids endued with. this quality of relaxing, 


- - * drinks... 
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* FEEL, | Heb. ix. x0. 
(18.) The hirelings and at a certain wages. 0 Careau. 
- ..(19.) = — If it and | PRs 
Within the eye of honour, be aſſured 

My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. Shak. M. of Ven. 
| | My very enemy's dog, F 
Though he had bit me, ſhould have food that night _ 
Againſt my fire. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
This excellent man, who ſtood not upon the advantage- 


ground before, provoked men of all qualities. Clarendon. 

— Chariots wing'd | 

From the armoury of God, where ſtand of old 

Myriads. = Milton, 
{20,) —— Oppreſt nature ſlee[s _ | 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 5 


Which ſtand in hard cure. 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
So it ſtands ; and this I fear at laſt, 


Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs' wreck. Shak. H. VI. 
All which grace 
I now will amplify, and tell what caſe | | 
Thy houſhold /tands in. Chapman, 


Our company aſſembled, I ſaid, My dear friends, let us 


know ourſelves, and how it ſtandeth with us. Bacon. 

Gardiner was made king's ſolicitor, and the patent, former- 

ly granted to Saint-John, ſtood revoked, Clarendon, 

Why /tand we longer ſhivering under fears? Milton. 

As things now ſtand with us, we have no power to do good 

after that illuſtrious manner our Saviour did. Calamy's Ser. 
(21.) The broil doubtful long ſtood, _ 

As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 


And choke their art. Shakeſþ. 
* —— [ in thy perſevering ſhall rejoice, 
And all the bleſt ſtand faſt. Milton, 
(22.) I ſtand in need of one whoſe glories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. © Dryden. 


(23-) Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon | 
To ſtand's auſpicious miſtreſs. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
An utter unſuitableneſs diſobedience has to the relation 

which man neceſſarily ſtands in towards his Maker. South. 
( 24.) A philoſopher diſputed with Adrian the emperor, and 
did it but weakly : one of his friends, that ſtocd by, ſaid, Me- 


thinks you were not like yourſelf laſt day in argument with the 
emperor : I could have anſwered better myſelf. Why, faid the 


philoſopher, would you have me contend with him that com- 
mands thirty legions ?. . Bacon, 
(25) This reply ſtaneth all by conjectures. MWhitgifte. 
The preſbyterians of the kirk, leſs forward to declare their 
opinion in the former point, ſtand upon the latter only. 


Sanderſon. 


He that will know, muſt by the connexion of the proofs ſee 
the truth and the ground it ſtands on. | 
(26.) Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be ſtill. .. 
I deſire to be preſent, and change my voice, for I /tand in 
83 g . 8 „„ 
27.) Readers, by whoſe judgment I would and or fall, 
would not be ſuch as are acquainted only with the French and 
Italtan criticks. ö Addiſon, Spedtator. 
([.028.)— Ceæſar entreats, E 
Not to conlider in what eaſe thou ſtandſ tft! 
Further than he is Cæſar. | 


n 


 Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
 — —- To Heay'n I do appeal, V'! 
I have lov'd my king and common-weal ; | 
Es for my wife, I know not how it ſtands. Shak. H. VI. 
29.) The cauſe muſt be preſumed as good on our part as on 
theirs, till it be decided who have ſtbod for the truth, 


for error. at . Hooker. 
N Shall we ſound him? „ 
I think, he will ſtand very ſtrong with us.  Shakeſp. 
— It remains, n 
To gratify his noble ſervice, that r ET oceafh 
Nath thus ſtood for his country. '  Shakeſp, Coriol. 
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is poſſeſſed of the golden number. 


Locke. 


. 


and who 


but if you deſire this, you muſt loſe that. 
It ſſtood with reaſon that they ſhould be rewarded liberally 
out of their own labours, ſince they received pay. 
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L. 0.) Chilon ſaid; that kings friends and favourites were like 


caſting counters; that ſometimes ſtood for one, ſometimes for 


4s. 5h] | | | Bacon. 
I will not trouble myſelf, whether theſe names ſtand for the 
ſame thing, or really include one another. „ Locks. 


Their language being ſcanty, had no words in it to ſtand for 
a thouſand.  _ | Locke, 
(31.) Watch ye, ſtand faſt in the faith, quit you like men, 
be ſtrong. ; K. 1 Cor. Xvi. 13. 
Ho ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt ! | 
Meaſur d this tranſient world, the race of time, 


Till time ſtand fix'd. Milton. 
(32.) Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince ! 
From the ſame parts of heav'n his navy /tands, _ ' 
To the ſame parts on earth his army lands, Dryden. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 
And furl their fails, and iſſue on the land. Pope's Odyſ. 


(33-) The wand did not really ſtand to the metals, when 
placed under it, or the metalline veins. - Boyle. 
(34. ) He ſtood to be elected one of the proctors for the uni- 
verſity. . | $0755. Sanderſ. Life. 
(35.) The fool hath planted in his memory | 

An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools that ſtand in beiter place, 8 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 6 
Defy the matter. h _ Shakeſp. Merch. of Len. 
He was commanded by the duke to ſtand aſide and expect his 


ar ſwer. | h Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 
8 ou between the Lord and you, to ſhew you the Lord's 
word. | | | | Deut. v. 5. 

Stand by when he is going. Swift, 


(+6.) Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ſtandt. Dryaen. 
(37+). Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair : 


As any comer I have look'd on, 
For my affection, Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
at lot, and that he 


Each thinks he ſtands faireſt for the 
Addiſon, Spectator. 


He was a gentleman of conſiderable practice at the bar, and 
ſtood fair for the firſt vacancy on the bench. Roe. 
(38.) Though Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtand ſo firmly on 
his wife's frailty, yet I cam t put off my opinion fo _ beg 
| 2 J Shakeſp. 
( 39.) Til tell you who time ambles withal, who time gal- 
lops withal,-Whom ſtands it ſtil! withal ? — With lawyers in 
the vacation: for they ſleep between term and term, and then 
they perceive not how time moves. » © +1213 4: Shakeſp. 
(40.) They will ſuſpect they ſhall make but ſmall progreſs, if, 
in the books they read, they muſt ſtand to examine and un- 
ravel every argument, 8 | Locke. 
(41.) To ſtand upon every point, and be curious in particu- 
lars, belongeth to the firſt author of the tory; 2 Mac: ii. 30. 
It is fo plain that it needeth not to be ſtood upon. ' Bacon 
(42.) Have I lived to ſtand in the taunt of one that makes 
fritters of Engliſh ? 8 Shakeſp, Mer. W. of Windſor. 
( 43.) Never ſtand in a lie when thou art accuſed, but aſk 
pardon and make amends. - Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


The emperor ſtanding upon the advantage he had got by the 


ſeizure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver. Gul. Trav. 
Hath the prince a full commiſſion, Ne * 
To hear, and abſolutely to determine | 
Of what conditions we ſhall tand upon? e X 
| + | , 12.2. Shaheſp- Hewry lv... 
(45.) Deſpair would ard to the ſword, 1 F* 
To try what friends would do, or fate afford. Daniel. 


(46.) His faithful people, whatſoever they rightly aſk; the 


ſame ſhall they receive, ſo far as may ſtand with the glory of 


| God and their own everlaſting good; unto either of which it is 


no virtuous man's purpoſe to ſeek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 
Some inſtances. of fortune cannot ſtand with ſome others; 
2 1 4 Taylor. 


- Dawies. 


Sprightly youth and cloſe. application will hardly tand to- 
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eareſs them, and in the interim let the commands ſtand by ne- 

gleted. - ? ; Decay 25 Piety. 
(48.) The aſs hoped the dog would ſtand by kim, it fer 

by the wolf. - ers. 
If he meet with a repulſe, we muſt throw off the fox's Kin, 

and put on the lion's ; come, gentlemen, you'll and by me. 


Our good works will attend and ftan 


death. | R Calamy. 
(49.) Margaret's curſe is fall'n upon our heads, 
Fot /tanding by when Richard kill'd her fon, Shatkeſp. 


(50.) The world is inclined to ſtand by the Arundelian mar- 
ble. | 


Pope's Effay on Homer. 


(5r.) How many flaud for conſalthips three x but tis 
thought of every one Coriolanus will _—_ ' Shakeſp. 
If they were jealous that Coriolanus a deſign on their 


_ Hherties when he rage For the conſulſhip, it was but juſt that 


they ſhould give him a repulſe. Pa Dennis. 
(z.) Thoſe which ſteod for the preſbytery thought their 
cauſe had more fympathy with the diſtipline of Scotland, than 
the hierarchy of England. N Bacon. 

Freedom we 2 for. 


(53. ) Stand off, and let me take my fill of death. Dryden. 
"484-3 Stand no more , } 
But give thyfelf unto my fick defires. Shakeſþ. 
( $5 — Our blov4s pour'd altogether : 
Would quite confound diſtinction; yet ſtand of We i 
In differences ſo mighty. |  Shakeſp. 


Such behaviour frights away friendſhip, and makes it tand 
of in diſlike and averſion. - Collier of Friend/hip. 
Though nothing can be more honourable than an acquaint- 
artce with God, we /tand off from it, and will not be tempted 
to embrace it, | |  Atterbury. 
(56.) Picture is beſt when it /fandeth off, as if it wete carv- 
ed: and ſculpture is beſt when it appeareth ſo tender as if it were 
painted; when there is ſuch a ſoftneſs in the limbs as if not a 
chiſſel had hewed them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn and 
ſtroaked them in oil. | Watton's Arcbitect. 
(57. — [King John hath reconcil'd 
Himſelf to Rome z his ſpirit is come in, 
That ſo ſtood out againſt the holy cnurch. 
— Pomtinius knows not you, 
While you ſtand out upon theſe traiterous terms. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
Let not men flatter themſelves, that though they find it dif- 
ficult at preſent to combat and ſtand out againſt an ill practice; 
yet that old age would do that for them, which they in their 
youth could never find in their hearts to do for themſelves. : 
| South, 
Scarce can a good-natured man refuſe a compliance with the 


Shaleſp. 


ſolicitations of his company, and ſtand out againſt the raillery 


of his familiars. . | Rogers, 
( 53.) Thouſhalt ſee me at Tullus' face; | 
What, art thou ſtiff ? ſtandeſt out? Shakeſp. 


If the ladies will ſtand ont, let them remember that the jury 
is not all agreed. | Dryden, 

(59.) Their eyes ſtaud out with fatneſs. Pf. Ixxiii. 7. 

(60. — Palinurus, cry'd aloud, = 

What guſts of weather from that gath'ring cloud 

My thoughts preſage; ere that the tempeſt roars, | 

Stand to your tackles, mates, and ſtretch your oars. Dryden. 

( 61.) — He that will paſs his land, 


As J have mine, may ſet his hand | 


And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread 
To both our goods if he to it will ſtand. „bert. 
I ſtill tand to it, that this is his ſenſe, 'as will appear from the 
defign of his words. | : Stillingfteet. 


(62.) As Ihave' no-reaſon to ſtand to the award of ym 4 ene- 
as, | 


mies: ſo neither dare I truſt the partiality of my frie 
| | | 0 Dryden. 
A563.) If onite in your complaints, 
| A er Rog with a Aar, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them. Shak. H. VIII. 
(6 5.) When the accuſers ſtood up, they brought none accuſa- 
tion of ſuch things as I ſuppoſed. Rr: 8 


| (47.) We mak+ all our addreſſes to the promiſes, hug and (66. When ore flood ah about the ror, he himſelf ſtuck 


upon 


Dryader's Span, Fryar. <7 
Thy us at the hog. of | 


To STAND. v. a. 1 
or yielding. 2. To await ; to abide ; to ſuffer. 


Ben. Johnſon. . 


STAND. 2. / [from the verb.] 1. 


Ads, xxv. 18. 


ſooner to diſpatch with the rebels 


point; point from which the next motion is regre ſſive. 


a general rendezvous of thele female carriers, to look into their 
ſeveral ladings. | 


leon, as he was offering up his devotions in a certain temple : in 
order to it they took their ſeveral ſtands in the moſt convenient 


places. 5 4 8 p a Addiſon. 
When juſt as by her ſtand Arſaces paſt, TING 
The window by deſign or chance fell down, _ PLE * 

And to his view expos'd her bluſhing beauties. Nope. 

The urchin from his private ſtand 101 ul 

| Took aim, and thot with all his ſtrength. _ Swift. 
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not to call us the many-headed monſter. © | Shak: Corier. 
(67.) Does it not ſtand me now upon? Shak. Ham. 


The king knowing well that it flood him on: by how much 
the more he had hitherto protracted the time, by fo much the 
| [8 | Bacon. 
—— It tands me much pon 
T' enervate this objection. F 474+, 1 For as. 
Does it not ſtand him upon, to examine upon what grounds 
they preſume it to be a revelation from God. Loc ie. 
(68.) Men ſtand very much pon the reputation of their un- 
derftandings, and of all things hate to be accounted fools : the 
belt way to avoid this imputation is to be rvligious. Tillotſon. 
We highly efteem and tand much u/or our birth, though 
we derive nothing from our anceſtors but our bodies; and it is 
uſeful to improve this advantage, to imitate their good exam- 


ples. | Ray on the Creation. 
(69.) A raſeally, yea forſooth, knave, to bear a gentleman 
in hand, and then tand for ſecurity. Shakeſp. 


To endure ; to reſiſt without flying 

| 3. To 

keep; to maintain: with ground. | 

„ — None durſt fand him; : 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew. Shekeſp. 
Love flood the ſiege, and wou'd not yield his breaſt. Dryden, 

| Oh! had bounteous Heav'n | | 

Beſtow'd Hippolitus on Phædra's arms, 

So had I food the ſhock of angry fate. 

"That not for fame, but virtue's better end, 

He ſtood the furious foe, the timid friend, IS log 

The damning critick, | . Pope. 
( 2.) Bid him diſband the legions, ; 
Submit his actions to the publick cenſure, | 
And ſtand the judgment of a Roman ſenate. Addiſon's Cat. 

83.) Turning at the length, he /tood his ground, 

And miſs'd his friend. 


Smith, 


Dryden. 
A ſtation ; a place 
where one waits ſtanding. 2. Rank; poſt ; ſtation. 
Not uſed. 3. A flop; a halt. 4. Stop; interruption. - 
5. The act of oppoſing. 6. Higheſt mark; ſtationary 


8. Diffi- 


7. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 
9. A 


culty ; perplexity ; embarraſſment ; heſitation. 
frame or table on which veſſels are placed. 

(.) 1 have found you out a ſtand moſt fit, 
Where you may have ſuch "vantage on the duke, | . 
He ſhall not pals you. |  Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea. 
In this covert will we make aſtand, © 

Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakeſp. 
Then from his lofty. ſtand on that high tree, 

Down he alights among the ſportful herds. Milton. 
hne prifcely hierarch 

In their bright /tand there left his pow'rs, to ſeize 

Poſſeſſion of the garden. Milton's Par. Loft, 
The male bird, whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, generally 


takes his ſtand upon à neighbouring bough, and diverts her 
with his ſongs during her fitting. Addiſon, Spect. 


I took my ſtand upon an eminence which was appointed for 


| Aadiſon, Speck. 
Three perſons entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate Timo- 


(.) Father, fince your fortune did attain 
So high a , I inean'not'to deſcend. 

(3-0 A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing; 
If an air of muſick touch their ears, 

You ſhall perceive them make a mutual and; 
Their ſavage eyes turn d to a modeſt gaze, 


| Daniel, | 


 Shakeſs. 
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The earl of Northampton followed the horſe ſo cloſely, that The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of their wit, 
they made a ſtand, when hefurioufly charged and routed them. when they ſubdued the world. __ = Spratt. 
e ea . | - Clarendon, From theſe ancient ſtandard; I deſcend to our own hiſtorians. 
Once more the fleeting ſoul came back, us Tn | Felton, 


T' infpize the mortal frame, 
And in the body took a doubtful /taxd, 
Hoy'ring like expiring flame, 
That mounts falls by turns. 
At every turn ſhe made a little ſtand, 
And thruſt among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the roſe. * | Dryden. 
(A.) The greateſt part of trade is driven by young merchants, 
n borrowing at intereſt; ſo as, if the uſurer either call in, 
or keep back his money, there will enſue preſently a great ſtand 
of trade. PE SN Bacon. 
Should this circulation ceaſe, the formation of bodies would 
be at an end, and nature at a perfect ſtand. Waodaward. 
9 (5.) We are come off + 
Like Romans; neither fooliſh in our ſtands, | 
Nor N in retire. | Shakeſp. 
(.) Our ſons but the ſame things can wiſh and do, 
Voice is at ſtand and at the higheſt flow: | 
Then; ſatire, ſpread thy fails; take all the winds can blow. 
| Dryden. 
In the beginning of ſummer the days are at a fand, with 
little variation of length or ſhortneſs ; becauſe the diurnal vari- 
ation of the ſun partakes more of a right line than of a ſpiral. 


| Dryden. 


% 


perhaps might be fixed for ever. 


When I thall propoſe the ſtandard whereby I give judgment, 


any may eaſily inform himſelf of the quantity and rheaſure of it. 


Woodward. 


The court which uſed to be the ſtandard of propriety, and 


carreftneſs of ſpeech, ever ſince continued the worſt ſchool in 
England for that accompliſhment. | Swift. 


Pirſt follow nature, and your judgment frame, 


By her juſt tardard, which is ſtill the ſame. Pope. 
(3-) The Engliſh tongue, if refined to a certain ſta adara, 


In comely rank call ev'ry merit forth ; 
Imprint on ev'ry act its /tandard-worth. Prior. 
(4.) That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law appropriated 


to the pieces of each denomination, is called the ſtandard. 


| Locke. 
The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making 


farms of a ſtandard, that is, maintained with ſuch-a proportion 


of lands as may breed a ſubje& to live in plenty. Bacon. 
A ſtandard might be made, under which no horſe ſhould be 
uſed for draught : this would enlarge the breed of bockt f 
| emple. 

By the preſent ſtandard of the coinage, ſixty two ſhillings is 
coined out of one pound weight of ſilver. Arbuthnot. 
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 - Dryden. (5:) A ſtandard of a damaſk roſe with the root on, was ſet 1M 

The ſea, ſince the memory of all ages, hath continued at a upright in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under i 
fland, without conſiderable variation. Bentley. the water, the ſtandard being more than two foot aboye it, "= WT. 
(7.) Every part of what we would, | ; | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. Wy. 
Muſt make a flard at what your highneſs will. Shakeſp. Plant fruit of all forts and ſtandard, mural, or ſhrubs which ny : 
When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, loſe. their leaf. a . {ax 195 Kalendar. 4 
Flora vouchſav'd the growing work to view 5 In F rance part of their gardens 18 laid out for OWers, others 56 + 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a and, for fruits ; ſome ſtandards, ſome againſt walls. Temple. þ& 
The goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand : STA'NDARDBEARER. 2. J. [ ftandard and bear. ] One = 
And finiſhing the piece, the ſmiling ſaid, who bears a ſtandard or enſign. - ns 


Behold one work of mine that ne'er ſhall fade. Prior. They ſhall be as when a /tandardbearer fainteth. Ja. x. 18. 
(s.) A fool may fo far imitate the mien of a wiſe man, as at Theſe are the /tandardbearers in our contending armies, the 
firſt to put a body to a fand what to make of him. L'Efirange. dwarts and ſquires who carry the impreſſes of the giants or 
The well-ſhap'd changeling is a man, has a rational ſoul, tho“ knights. | | Sfectator. 

it appear not: this is paſt doubt. Make the ears a little longer, S TAN DC ROF. z. / [wermicularis, Latin.] An herb. 

then you begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, and then | | "» | Ainſworth, 
you are at a fand. | | Locke. Sr AN DEL. 7. /. {from ftand.] A tree of long ſtanding. 

(9. Such ſquires are only fit for country towns, The Druinians were nettled to ſee the princely ſtandel of 
Jo ſtink of ale, and duſt a, and with clowns ; rheir royal oak return with a branch of willows. - Hobel. 
Who, to be choſen for the land's protectors, STA'NDER, . /. {from ſtand.) 1. One who ſtands. 2. 


Tope and get drunk before the wiſe electors. Dryden. c | 
After ſupper a fand was brought in, with a braſs veſſel full of ales oy 33 wy; 3. STANDER by, One pre 4 


wine, of which he that pleas d might drink; but no li 
ns OE. OY „ rer e (2.) The young ſpring was pitifully nipt and over- trodden 


forced. Dryden s Life of Cleomenes. + 
STANDARD. #. /. [efendart, Fr} 1. An enfign in war, op ind 08453 and allo the faireſt Nanders of all were rooted 


7 | | Aſlcham's Schoolmaſter. 
particularly the enſign of the horſe, 2. [F rom Hand.] (3.) Explain ſome ſtatute of the EF: the Weng 
That which is of undoubted authority; that which is the 5 | e Maher: 


teſt of other things of the ſame kind. 3. That which has 
been tried by the proper teſt. 4. A ſettled rate. 5. A 


ſtanding ſtem or tree. 


I would not be a gtander by to hear 
My ſovereign miſtreſs clouded fo, without | | 
My preſent vengeance taken. Shakeſp. 

(1) Mis armies, in the following day, | When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it is not for any 
On thoſe fair plains their fazdards proud diſplay. Fairfax. Standers by to curtail his oaths. : Shakeſp. Cymbelme. 

 EreQ the flanderd there of ancient night, The standers by ſee clearly this event, | 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. Milton. All parties ſay, they're ſure, yet all diſſent. Denham. 
Behold Camillus loaded home, The ſtanders by ſuſpected her to be a ducheſs. Addiſon. 
Wich /flandards well redeem'd and foreign foes o'ercome. STA'N DERGRASS, 2. . | ſatyrion, Latin. ] An herb. 


To thei ft TON FA hey : Dryden. 8 48 0 | | Ainſworth, 5 
To their common, eee they repair z TA'NDING. part. adj. | from ftard.] 1. Settled ; eſta- 
The nimble horſemen ſcour the fields of ar. | 997 ag. [Ar Hard. ] 1. Settled; eſta 


men ; Dryden. bliſhed ; not temporary. 2. Laſling ; not tranſitory. 2, 
( 2.) The dogr atiſt gives the lie to all diſſenting apprehenders, Stagnant; not running. 4. Fixed © beats a 
and proclaims his judgment the btteſt intellectual. fandar 4. (..) Standing armies have the place of ſubjects, and the go- 


| 0 | ' Glanville, vernment depend t | ö | 
The heavenly motions are more ſtated than the «terreſtrial of the ſoldi oo $ upon be contented and diſcontented humours 


3 + IG | | 9 * — 8 1 Temt le. 

models, and are both originals and ſtandards. Holder. Iaugb'd all the powers | | 5 
Our meaſures of length, I cannot, call ſtandards; for ſtand- And all the 8 e ee 8 - Dr den 
ard meaſures mult, he certain and fixed. Holder. Money being locked upon as the tanding meaſure 9 


When peaple have brought right and Mrongito acfalſe ſcandard, commodities, men conſider it as à 5tany; | 
there folluws,ap,coyious malevolence, . £Eſtrange. when it has varied its quantity, it is not . Wer * 
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15 Thus doch he adviſe them to ere among themſelves . 
courts by conſent. +  Ketitlewworth. 
Such a one, by pretending to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the 


herd, becomes a standing object of raillery. Addiſon. 
The common standing rules of the goſpel are a more power- 


ful means of conviction than any miracle, Atterbury. 
Great ctanding miracle that Heav'n aſſign'd! 
Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 


- (2+) The landlord had fwelled his body to a prodigious ſize, 


and worked up his complexion to a tanding crimſon. Addiſon. 
(3.) He turned the wilderneſs into a ſtanding water. 
. » Pfal. cvii. 
This made their flowing Quriok 

From ſtanding lake to tripping ebb. Milton. 
(4.) There's his chamber, | | 
| His ſtanding bed and truckle bed. Shakeſp. 
STAND. . /. [| from | ſtand. ] . Continuance ; lon g 
poſſeſſion of an office, Lee . or place. 2 Station 2 


place to ſtand in. 3. Power to ſtand. 4. Rank; con- 


| dition. 

(1.) Nothing had been more eaſy than to command a patron 

of a long ſtanding. - Dryden. 
Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was for- 
merly ſèa; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as long a 
ſtanding as any upon the continent of Africa. Woodward. 

I wiſh your fortune had enabled you to have continued longer 

in the univerſity, till you were of ten years ſtanding. Swift. 
(2.) Such ordinance as he brought with him, becauſe it was 
fitter for ſervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
dattlements, and ſuch little ſtandings. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
His coming is in ſtate, I will provide you a good. ſtanding to 

ſee his entry. Bacon, 

| (3.) I fink in deep mire where there is no ſtanding. Pſ. Ixix. 
STANDISH, 7. 7. [Jiand and 4. 1 A caſe for pen and 


ink. 


A grubſtreet patriot does not write to ſecure, but get ſome- 


$TA 


15 1.) A ſtaple of romance and lies, BY 
Falſe tears, and real perjuries. Prior. 
The cuſtoms of Alexandria were very great, it . been 
we fp of the Indian trade. -  Arbuthnot on Coins, 
yre, Alexander the Great ſacked, and eſtabliſhed: the ſtatle 
at Alexandria, made the eraſe revolution in trade that ever 
was known. Arbuthnct, 
(2.) Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain abbies, 
allowing them one ſtap/e, and two puncheons at a rate, 
Camden. 
Bo (3-) At Lenſter, for her Sal whoſe ſtafle doth excel, 
And ſeems to overmatch the golden phe mr) fell. Drayton. 
STa'PLE. adj. [from the noun,] 1. Settled ; eſtabliſhed 
in Nr 2. According to the laws of commerce. 
(1.) Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made: 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worſe ware our Japie trade. Dryden. 
(2.) What needy writer would not ſolicit to work ende ſuch 
maſters, who will take off their ware at their own rates, and 
trouble not themſelves to examine whether it be ſtaple or no? 
Swift, 
STA'PLE. 2 / [rrapul, Saxon, a prop.] A loop of iron 3 
a bar bent and driven in at both ends. 


I have ſeen ſtaples of doors and nails born. Peacham, 
The filver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd : | 

The bolt, obedient to the ſüken cord, 

To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmott —_— reſtor d, 

Secur'd the valves. Pope O41 ey. 


STAR. . /. [rrevnpna, Saxon; feerre, Dutch.) 1. One 
of the luminous bodies that appear in the nofurnal ſky, 
2. The pole-ſtar. 3. Configuration of the planets ſap- 
poſed to influence fortune. 4. A mark of reference; an 
aſteriſk. 

(1-)-When an aſtronomer uſes the word ſtar in its ſtrict ſenſe, 
it is applied only to the fixt tars; but in a large ſenſe it includes 


_ thing : ſhould the government be overturned he has nothing to the planets, Watts. 
loſe but an old ſtandiſb. Addiſon. Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
I bequeath to Dean Swift, eſqʒ my large ſilver ſtandiſh, con- Fillop the ſtars; 
ſiſting of a 7 7 ſilver plate, an 9 7 and a ſand- box. oa hy Murdering impoſſibility, to make | | 
STANG. 7. / ſprezeng, Saxon.] A perch. What cannot be, {light work.  Shakeſp. Cor iolanus. | 


Theſe fields were intermingled with woods of half a fang. Hither the Syraculan' s art tranſlates 


an the talleſt tree e to be ſeven feet high. Swi/t. Heaven's form, the courſe of things and human fates ; 
| STANK, adj. Weak ; worn out. Th' included ſpirit ſerving the ſtar deck'd ſigns, 
| Diggon, I am ſo ſtiff and fo ſtanł, The living work in conſtant motions winds. Hakewill, 
That unneth I may ſtand any more, As from a cloud his fulgent head, 
And how the weſtern wind bloweth fore, And ſhape ſtar bright, appear'd. Milton. 
it | Beating the withered leaf from the tree. Spenſer, (2.) Well, if you be not turn'd Turk, there is no more 
1 | STANK, The preterite of int. | ſailing by the ſtar. Shakefſp, Much Ado about Nothing. 
4 Exod. vii. (3-) From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 


10 The fiſh in the river died, and the river ak. 
. STA'NNARY, adj, [from franum, Lat. ] Relating to the 
tin-works., 


A pair of ſtar croſt lovers take their life. Shakeſp. 
We are apt to do amiſs, and lay the blame upon our ftars or 
fortune. 
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1 A ſteward keepeth his court once every three weeks: they are L Eſtrange. 
termed „ of the Latin 1 ee and hold 4 of (4-) Remarks worthy of riper obſervation, note with a mar- 
4 ; action of debt or treſpaſs about white or black tin. Carew. ginal ſfar. Watts. 
Wi | SA NZA. . J. I faxza; Malian; ante, French,] A num- STAR of Bethlehem. 1. / [ornithogalum, Latin] A flower. 
ll | | ber of lines regularly adjuſted to each other; ſo much of Miller. 
11. a poem as contains every variation of meaſure or relation STA'RAPPLY. , A globular or olive-ſhaped ſoft fleſhy 
18 _ of. rhyme, Szanza is originally a room of a houſe, and fruit, incloſing a fone of the ſame ſhape. This plant 
| 10 came to ſignify a ſubdiviſion of a poem; a ſtaff. grows in the warmeſt parts of America, where the fruit is 
41 | So bold as yet no verſe of mine has been, eaten. by way of deſert, It grows to the height of thirty 
ö | | | 5 To wear that gem on any line, 5 ng forty feet. Miller. 
1/6 Nor till the happy nuptial houſe be ſeen, STA'RBOARD. x. /. [ preonbond,. Saxon. J Is the right- 
Wa Shall any ſtanza with it ſhine. Coxuley, hand ſide of the ſhip, as larboard is the left. Harris. 
| Horace confines himſelf ſtriftly to one ſort of verſe or ſtanza On ſhipboard the mariners will not leave their ſtarboard and 


* in every ode. Haden. larboard, becauſe ſome one accounts it gibriſh, Bramb. 
n 21 In quatrains, the laſi line of the ſtanza is to be conſidered in $T ARCH. na. /. [from /tarc, Teutonick, ſtiff.] A kind of 
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WE: Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 
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10 the compoſition of the firit. Dryden. viſcous matter made of flower or potatoes, with which 
| ( . | ] ed. 
| { And each exalted. ſtanxa teems with thought. Pate. linen is ſtiffened, and was A * 77.85 
} 


. | STAPLE, n. /. leſtae, Fr. ſtapel, 8 1. A ſettled 
1 „ mart; an eſtabliſned emporium. I know not the 

meaning in the quoted paſſage. 5 The e e material 
of a manufacture. 


Diſlik d your yellow ſtrcb, or ſaid your doublet 
Was not exadly Frenchified. Fletcher's Queen of Corinth.. 
With /tarch thin 6 on, and the Gn well ſtretched, prepare 

Jour grou nd. | Teach on Drawing. | 


AX 


e 

To STarcn, v. a. [| from the noun. ] To ſtiffen with 
ſtarch. R | | 

ler goodly countenance I've ſeen | 
Set off with kerchief Narch'd and pinners clean. 
Sra'RCHAMBER. # /. [camera ſtellata, Lat. 
criminal court of equity. Now aboliſhed. 
"Ti make a ſtarchamber matter of it: if he were twenty fir 
John Falſtaffs, he ſhill not abuſe Robert Shallow, eſq. Shah. 
STaRCHED. adj. [from ſtarch.) 1. Stiffened with ſtarch. 

2. Stiff; preciſe ; formal. | | 

(z.) Does the Golpel any where preſcribe a ſtarched ſqueezed 

' countenance, a ſtiff formal gait, or a lingularity of manners. 
| Sv. 
One whoſe trade is to 


Gay. 


STA'RCHER. 7. J [from /tarch.] 
ſtaren. 

STAa'RCHLY. adv. [from ſtarch] Stiffly; preciſely, 

STA/RCHNES8. 2. /. [ from ftarch. J Stiffneſs ; preciſe- 
nels, 

To STARE. v. 1. ſreantan, Saxon; /terren, Dutch.] 1. 
To look with fixed eyes; to look with wonder, impu- 
dence, confidence, ftupidity, or horrour. 2. To STARE 
in the face, To be undeniably evident. 3. To ſtand 
out 


o 


(1. Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 
So many gazers, as on her do /tare, 


Upon the lowly ground atfixed are. Spen/er. 
Their ſtaring eyes, ſparkling with fervent fire, 

And ugly ſhapes, did nigh the man diſmay, | 

That, were it not for ſhame, he would retire. . Spenſer. 
Look not big, nor ſtare nor fret: 8 

I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſp. 


They were never ſatisfied with ſtaring upon their maſts, ſails, 
cables, ropes, and tacklings. Abbot. 
— I hear 
The tread of many feet ſteering this way; 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to ſtare | 
At my affliction, and perhaps t* inſult. Milton's Agon. 
A tatyr that pints mtr. from the woods, 
Muſt not at firſt {peak like an orator. Waller. 
And while he ſtares around with ſtupid eyes, 
His brows with berries and his temples dies. 
What do'ſt thou make a ſhipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 
Stark ſtaring mad, that thou ſhould'ſt tempt the ſea? Dryden. 
Struggling, and wildly ſtaring on the ſkies 


With ſcarce recover'd fight. Dryden's Ain. 
— Trembling the miſcreant ſtood; 
He /tar'd and roll'd his haggard eyes around. Dryden. 


Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnare, 


Or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger ſtare. | Dryder's Virgil. 
— Why do'ſt thou nut c | 

Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 
To /tare me into ſtatue? Dryden. 


I was unluckily prevented by the preſence of a bear, which, 
as I approached with my preſent, threw his eyes in my way, 
and ſtared me out of my reſolution. | Addiſon's Guardian. 


he wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the ſhoulder, 


and ſtared him in the face with ſo bewitching a grin, that the 


 whiſtler relaxed his fibres. | . ' Addiſon. 
She paid a tradeſman once, to make him tare. Pope. 
| Gods! ſhall the raviſher diſplay your hair, | 
While the fops envy, and the ladies Stare. Pope. 
Through nature and through art ſhe rang'd,. 
And gracefully her ſubject chang'd : 
In vain ; her hearers had no ſhare | | 
In all ſhe ſpoke, except to Stare. Swift. 


(2.) Is it poſſible for people, without ſcruple to offend againit 


the law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 87 . 


it? 

| | Locke. 

| (3.) Take off all the zarinz ſtraws and jaggs in the hive, 
and make them ſmooth. | 


STARE. n. , [from the verb.] 


and that tares them in the face, whilſt they are breaking 


, 
„ 


, Lat.) Starling. A bird. 


Dryden. 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. - 
1. Fixed look, 2. [Stur- 


S T A 12 

(1.) The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 

And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red; 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy are, 


And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 


] A kind of STA'kER. 2. , [from fare. |] One who looks with fixed 


eyes. | 
One ſelf-apyroving hour whole years outweighs - 

Of ſtupid starers, and of loud huzza's. Pope. 
STA'RF1$H. 2. /. [Mar and fiſh.) A fiſh branching out 


into ſeveral points. Ha 
This has a ray of one ſpecies of Engliſh starf/h. Woodw. 


STArca'zer. 2. . ar and gaze:] An aſtronomer, or 


aſtrologer. Ia contempt. 3 
Let the aſtrologers, the ſtargaxers, and the monthly prog- 
noſticators, ſtand up and fave thee. If. xIvii, 13. 
A ſtargaxer, in the height of his celeſtial obſervations, 
ſtumbled into a ditch, L' Eftrange: 


STA'RHawk. n. . [aſtur, Latin.] A ſort of hawk, 
| - - Ainſworth. 
4 Dutch.] 1. 


STARK. adj. {rrenc, penic, Saxon; | 
> ſtill. 3. Mere; 


Stiff; ſtrong; rugged. 2. Deep; fu 
ſimple ; plain ; grols. | 
(..) His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 
Whoſe ſenſes all were ſtraight benummed and ſtark. 
Many a nobleman hes fart and ſtiff 2 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
The North is not fo ſtark and cold. Ben. Johnſon. 
So ſoon as this ſpring is become ſtark enough, it breaks the 
caſe in two, and ſlings the ſeed. Derham's Phyſico-Tbeolog y. 
(2.) Conſider the art ſecurity 
'The common wealth 1s in-now ; the whole ſenate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no ſuch violent blow. Ben. Johnſon. . 
(3.) To turn ſtar fools, and ſubjects fit 
For ſport of boys, and rabble wit Hudibras. . 
He pronounces the citation ſtark nonſenſe. Collier. 


STARK. adv, Is uſed to intend or augment the Ggnification | 
of a word: as /tar# mad, mad in the higheſt degree. It 


18 now little uſed but in low language. : 
Then are the beſt but ſtark naught; for open ſuſpeRting - 


Spenf.. 


others, comes of ſecret condemning themſelves. . Sidney. 
The fruitful- headed beaſt, amaz d 1 5 
At flaſhing beams of that ſun-ſhiny ſhield, 
Became ſtark blind, and all his ſenſes doz d, 
That down he tumbled. - = Sienſer. 
Men and women go ſtark naked. Abbot. 


They both dance much ; and for more nimbleneſs, ſometimes 


ſtark naked. 5 | | Heylyn. 
He is ſtark mad, who ever ſays 
That he hath been in love an hour. Donne. 


— Thoſe ſeditious, that ſeemed moderate before, became deſpe- 
rate, and thoſe who were deſperate ſeemed ſtark mad; whence 
tumults, confuſed hollowings and howlings. Hayward. 


Who, by the moſt cogent arguments, will diſrobe himſelf at 


once of all his old opinions, naked- 
in queſt of new notions ? | Locke, 
Ia came ſquire South, all dreſſed up in feathers and ribbons, 
| ftark ſtaring mad, brandiſhing his ſword.  Arbuthnot. 
STA'RKLY. adv. [from ftark.] Stifly ; ſtrongly. 
As faſt lock'd up in ſleep as guiltleſs labour, 8 
When it lies /tar4/y in the traveller's bones. Shakeſp. . 
STA'RLESS. adj. (from ſtar.] Having no light of ſtars. 
A boundleſs continent, 
wild, under the frown 


and turn himſelf. out ſtark 


* 
o 


_— 


Dark, waſte, and of night, 5 
Starleſs expos d. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
Cato might give them furlo's for another world ; _ 
But we, like ſentries, are oblig'd to ſtand ain 
Dryden. 


In ſtarleſs nights, and wait th' appointed hour. 

RLIGHT. 2. /. ¶ tar and light.] Luſtre of the ſtars. 
Nov they never meet in grove or green, SET *. 

By fountain clear or ſpangled ſtarligbt ſlneen. Shaleſd. 


Nor walk by moon, 
without thee is ſweet. Milton. 
They danc'd by ſtarligbt and the friendly moon. Dryden. 
STA'RLIGHT. adj, Lighted by the ſtars. e 


7 


Or glittering ſtarli; bt, 
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STA'RLIKE. adj. | ſtar and ile. 
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dan, that mark the ſetting ſun, dectiine . | 
A. ſtarlight evening and a morning fair. Dryden's Firg. 


We % — 4 
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varidus points reſembling a ſtar in luſtre. 2, Bright; 
illaſtrious. | we a, | 
(1.) Nightſhade tree riſes with a wooden ſtem, green-leaved, 
and has ſtarlile flowers. - Moriimer's Huſbandry. 
(2.) The having turned many to righteouſneſs ſhall confer a 
farkke and immortal brightneſs, Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 
Theſe reaſons mov d her /tarlike huſband's heart; 
But ſtill he held his purpoſe to depart, - Dryden. 


STARLING, #. / { pezpling, Saxon; /turnas. ) A ſmall 


ſinging bird, | | 
I will have a ftarling taught to ſpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger fill in motion. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
STA'RPAVED, adj. [| tar and pave.] Studded with ſtars. 
In progreſs through the road of heay'n ſtarpaw'd. Milton. 


 STARPROOF. adj. | ſtar and proof.] Impervious to ſtar- 


light. 


— Under the ſhady roof 
Of branching elm ſtarprogf. a 


altronomy. | Kpenſer. 
'STA'RRED. adj. [from ctar.] 1. Influenced by the ſtars 
with reſpect to fortune. 2. Decorated with ſtars. 
(1 = — My third comfort, 
Starr'd meſt unluckily, is from my breaft | | 
Hal'd out to murder. | Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
(2.) That ſtarr'd Ethiop queen, that ſtrove | 
To ſet her beauty's praiſe above 


The ſea nymphs. ; Milton. 
He furious hurl'd againſt the ground | 
His ſceptre ſtarr d with golden ſtuds around. Pope. 


 Sta'rry, adi. | from ar. ] 1. Decorated with itars ; 


abounding with ſtars. 
3. Reſembling ſtars. 7 
c (1.0 Daphne wond' ring mounts on high, 
Above the clouds, above the ſtarry ſky ! 
(2.) Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours freſh, . 
The darkeſt ſkies with ſtore 
Of ſtarry lights. | | 
Heav'n and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the ſtarry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common foul ' 
Inſpires and feeds, and animates the whole, Dryden. 
(J.) Tears had dimm'd the luſtre of her starry eyes. 
| |  Shakeſp. Iluſt. 
STARRING, adj. [s5tellans, Latin; from star.} Shining 
with ftcHar light; blazing with ſparkling light. 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light | 
Of 5tarring comets that look kingdoms dead. 


2. Conſiſting of ſtars ; ſtellar, 


Spenſer. 


Craſbaau. 


STAASHOO T. 7. . | ftar and hοtt; An emiſſion from a 


Rar. | 

' Lhave ſeen a your quantity of that jelly, by the vulgar called 

a arſboct, as if it remained upon the extinction of a falling 
ſtar, . by Boyle. 
To START. v. n. [sartzen, German.] 1. To feel a ſud- 
den and involuntary twitch or motion of the animal 
frame, on the apprehenſion of danger. 2. To riſe ſud- 
cenly : commonly with #p. 3. To move with ſudden 
quickneſs. 4. To ſhrink ; to winch, 5. To deviate. 
6. To ſet out from the barrier at a race. 7. To ſet out 
on any purſuit. | 


(1.) Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared, and in 
that kind it is a motion of ſhrinking ; and likewiſe an inquiſition, 


in the beginning, what the matter ſhould be, and in that kind it 
is a motion of erection, and therefore, when a man would liſten 


ſuddenly to any thing, he starteth ; for the starting is an erection | 
Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 


of the ſpirits to attend. | | 
3 A ſhape appear'd Fu 
Bending to look on me: I gtæried back; 
It s$tarted back. —— 


5 Bal eſp. 


— 


1, Stellated; having 


a 8 Milton. 
STA'R-READ. . / [tar and read.] Doctrine of the ſtars; 


Poe. 
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An open enemy to flattery, eſpecially from a friend, from 
whom he sfarted to meet the ſlighteſt appearance of that ſervile 


kindneſs. l 1 Fell, © 
| 1 -start as from ſome dreadful dream, | 
And often aſk myſelf if yet awake. Dryden Sp. Fryar. 


h — As his doubts decline, 
He dreads jult vengeance, and he Starts at fin, : 
He starts at every new appearance, and is always waking and 
ſolicitous for fear of a ſurprize. Collier on Covetouſneſs. 
(2.) There Started up, in queen Elizabeth's reign, a new | 
Preſbyterian ſe&, which tendered a form of diſcipline to the 
een, and to the ſtate. | .. 
- Charm'd by theſe ſtrings, trees Starting from the ground 
Have follow d with delight the powerful ſound. Roſcommon, 
They starting up beheld the heavy ſight. _  Dryaen, 
The mind often works in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, though 
ſometimes they start ub in our minds of their own accord. Locke, 
Might Dryden bleſs once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe ; 
Nay, ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, 


Zoilus again would tart up from the dead, Pape. 
(3.) The flowers, call'd out of their beds, < 
Start and raiſe up their drowſy heads. Cleaveland. 
A ſpirit fit to 5tart into an empire, I | 
And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
She at the ſummons roll'd her eyes around, 
And ſnatch'd the starting ſerpents from the ground. Pore. 


(4.) What trick, what Starting hole, can ſt thou find out to 
hide thee from this open ſhame ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
With tryal fire touch me his finger end; 1 FY 
If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, | 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. - Shakeſp. 
(F.) The lords and gentlemen take all the meaneſt fort upon 
themſelves ; for they are beſt able to bring them in, whenſoever 
- any of them ſtarteth out. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Th' old drudging ſun from his e ee way,. 
Shall at thy voice ctart and miſguide the day; 
The jocund orbs ſhall break their meaſur d pace, 
And ſtubborn poles change their allotted place. 
I rank lim with the prodigies of fame, 
With things which art from nature's common rules, 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. Creech, 
Keep your ſoul to the work when ready to tart aſide, unleſs 
you will be a ſlave to every wild imagination. Watts. 
£9 It ſeems to be rather a Zermimus à quo than a true prin- 


Corley, 


ciple, as the starting poſt is none of the horſe's legs. Boyle. 
Should ſome god tell me, that I ſhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I ſhould ſcorn ; 
Aſham'd, when I have ended well my race, | 
To be led back to my firſt starting place. | Denham. 
— When from the goal they Start, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Rufh to the race. | Dryden's Virg. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign; 
At once they tart, advancing in a line. Dryden. 
(7. ) Fair courſe of paſſion, where two lovers tart, 
And run together, heart ſill yokt with heart. Waller. 


People, when they bave:made-themielves weary, ſet up their 
reſt upon the very ſpot where they Jtarted, L*Eflrange. 
When two start into the world together, he that is thrown 
behind, unlefshis mind proves generous, will 'be-difpleaſed with 
the other, „ #1 2 85 Collier. 
To START. v. 2. 1. To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly; to 
ſtartle. 2. To make to ſtart or fly haſtily from a hiding 
place; to rouſe by a ſudden diſturbance. 
into motion; to produce to view or notice; to ,praduce 
unexpectedly. 4. To diſcover; to bring within puxſuit. 
5. To put ſuddenly out of place. 5 
(1. ) Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'xous thoughts, | 
Cannot once ſtart me. 85 ; 185 SBabeſp. 
Being full of ſupper and diſtemp' ring draugbts G 
Upon maliciaus, bravery do'ſt thou come a 
To ſtart my quiet. Shateſp. Othello, 
The very print of a fox · foot would have ſtarted ye, L Eñr. 
(2. — The blood more ſtirs N 
To rouze a lion than to tart a bare. Sbaleſp. 
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Id from its vernal bow'r 


The riſing game, and chac'd from flow'r to flowr, Poe Wo, 


LO (yo rn ——e Conjure with em Fe: * 
Brutus will gart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cœ far. Sbaleſſ. 
What exception can poſſibly be gtarted againſt this ſtating ? 


Hammond, © 


- was unadvited! done, when 1 was enforcing a weightier 
ar 4 to Start and follow another of leſs moment. Spratt. 
e 


preſent occaſion has ſtarted the diſpute amongſt us. 


| Leſley. 
. Tnſignificant cavils may be sarted againſt every thing that is 
not capable of mathematical demonſtration, Addiſon. 


I was engaged in converſation upon a ſubje& which the 0 le 
love to sfart in diſcourſe. Addiſon's Free wie. 
(4-) The ſenſual men agree in purſuit of every pleaſure they 
can Start. | Temple. 
(5.) One, by a fall in wreſtling, started the end of the cla- 
vicle from the ſternon. | Wiſeman's Surgery, 


' $TaRT. 2. /. (from the verb.] 1. A motion of terrour ; a 


ſadden twitch or contraction of the frame from fear or 
alarm. 2. A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement. 3. 
Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden effuſion, 4. Sudden 
fit; intermitted action. 5. A quick ſpring or motion; 
a ſhoot ; a puſh. 6. Firſt emiſſion from the barrier; act 


of ſetting out. 7. To get the STArxT. To begin before 8 % 


another; to obtain advantage over another. | 
(1.) Theſe flaws and 5tarts would well become 


And, ſtepping in before, 8 
Will take poſſeſſion of the ſacred ſtore 


1 


Cn aſbax „ 


Of hidden ſweets. 23 7 ay 

a Ere the knight could do his part, 

The ſquire had got fo much the fart, | 

H' had to the lady done his errand, / — 
And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudibras. 


She might have forſaken him, if he had not got the flart of her. 
| Didem An. Dedication. 
The reafon why the mathematicks and mechanick arts have 


fo much got the el in growth of other ſciences, may be reſolved 
into this, that t 
rential awe of former diſcoverers. Glanwille. 


eir progreſs hath not been retarded by that reve- 


The French year has got the ſtart of ours more in the works of 


nature than in the new tile. Aadiſon. 
STAAT ER. 2. / | from gtart.] 1. One that ſlirinks from 


his purpoſe. 2. One who ſuddenly moves a queſtion or 


objection. 3. A dog that rouſes the game. 


| (1.) Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
To let thee ſee I am no flarter.. Hludibrat. 
(3.) If Sheridan was not the ſtauncheſt hound in the pack, he 


was at leaſt the beſt harter. s Delany. 
STA'RTINGLY. adv. [ from Starting. ] By ſudden fits; 


with frequent intermiſſion. 

Why do you ſpeak ſo flartingly.and raſh? Shakeſp. Oth. 
TINGPOsST, 2. /. | /tart and pot. ] Barrier from. 
which the race begins. 


A woman's ſtory at a Winter's fire, - To STA'RTLE. v. u. [from art.] To ſhrink; to move 


Auvthoriz'd by her grandam. | Shakeſp. 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a start ; 
Againſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart. Dryden. 
(2.) How much had I to do to calm his rage 
Now fear I this will give it start again. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(3-) Thou art like enough, through vaſſal fear, 
Baſe inclination, and the start of ſpleen, bh 
To fight againſt me under Percy's pay. Shakeſp. 
Several tarts of fancy off-hand, look well enough; but bring 
them to the teſt, and there is nothing in em. L' Efirange. 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 


To check the tarts and allies of the foul? Addiſon's Cato, 


We were well enough pleaſed with this art of thought. 


5 | | Addiſon. 
(4.) Methought her eyes had croſt her tongue; 
For ſhe did ſpeak in starts diſtractedly. Shakeſp. 
— — — Thy forms are ſtudied art 
Thy ſubtile ways be narrow ſtraits ; 
Thy curteſy but ſudden tarts; | | 
And what thou call '&& thy gifts are baits. Ben. Jobnſon. 


Nature does nothing by sarts and leaps, or in a hurry; but 
all her motions are gradual, 

An ambiguous expreſſion, a little chagrin, or a fart of 
paſſion, 1s not enough to take leaye upon. | Collter. 
([f.) In ftrings, the more they are wound up and ſtrained, 
and thereby give a more quick 5start back, the more treble is the 
ſound; and the ſlacker they are, or leſs wound up, the baſer is. 
the found. Tp} | Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

Both cauſe the ſtring to give a quicker art. _ Bacon. 


How could water make thoſe viſible tarts upon freezing, but 


1 Eftrange... 


on feeling a ſudden impreſſion of alarm or terrour. 
The ſtartling ſteed was ſeiz d with ſudden fright, 


And bounding o'er the pommel caſt the knight, Dryden. 


Why ſhrinks the foul | 
Back on herſelf, and fartles at deſtruction? Addif. Cato. 
My frighted thoughts run back, | 
And ſtartle into madneſs at the ſound. Addiſon's Cato. 


ToSTA'RTLE. v. 42. 1. To fright; to ſhock ; to impreſs. 


with ſudden terrour, ſurpriſe, or alarm, 2. To deter; 
to make to deviate. | | 
(1.) Such. whiſp'ring wak'd her, but with ſtartled eye 
On Adam. Milton... 
To hear the lark begin his flight, | 
And ſinging /tartle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the ſkies, _ : 
"Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. Milton. 


The ſuppoſition that angels aſſume bodies needs not ſtartle us, 
ſince ſome of the moſt ancient and moſt learned fathers ſeemed. 


to believe that they had bodies. Lacke.. 
Inceit ! Oh name it not! | 
The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul :. | 
The gods are /tartled in their peaceful manſions, . | 
And nature ſickens at the ſhocking ſound. Smith. 
His books had been ſolemnly burnt at Rome as heretical: 
ſome people, he found, were ſtartled at it; ſo he vas forced 
boldly to make repxiſals, to buoy up their courage. Atterbury- 
Ss — ow the leaf | | 
Inceſſant ruſtles, from the mournful grove. 
Oft ſtartling ſuch as ſtudious walk below, 


And ſlowly circles through.the waving air. Thomſer., | 


(2.) They would find occalions enough, upon the account of 
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dy ſome ſubtile freezing principle which as ſuddenly ſhoots into it. his known affections to the king's ſervice, from which it was 
* Sure, Caſmol. Sac, not poſſible to remove or ſtartle him. | Clarendon. 
„.) You ſtand like greyhounds in the flips, Wilmot had more ſeruples from religion to ſtartle him, and 
Straining upon the tart. o  Shakeſp. Henry V. would not have attained his end by any-groſs act of wickedneſs. 
— — Al apt to chariot, 85 Rs ; PE Clarendon. 
And every man then for the art caſt in his 98 STa'xTLE. 2. /. [from the verb.]. Sudden alarm; ſhock; 
CANT; | man. : el eo | | 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the start of ft _ . ſtartle, I was very well 
performance is all. Bacon. pleaſed at the accidunt, Spedtatur. 


(709 Get the nart of the majeſtick world. Sh. Jul. Cæſ. * | 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid allecp, WA STAR TU. x. J [ ftart and up.] One that comes ſuddenly. 


retence of arbitrement, and the other party, during that time, Into notice. 2 
| doch cautelouſly get the art and — * 2 law, yet That young ſtartup hath all the glory of my overthrow, | 
dhe pretorian court will ſet back all things in ſatu quo jrius. | | Shakeff. Y 
e 2 ee Wat with Stain, 7 STARVE. . 1. I ceanpan, Saxon; fterven, Dutch, to 

. ; die.] 1, To periſh; to be deſtroyed. Obſolete. 2. To 
periſh with hunger, It: has ttb or for. before the canſ? ; 


e Doubtleſs ſome other heart 
Will get the cart; © 


. , * 5 
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verty. 5. Jo be deſtroyed with cold. 3 
(.) To her came meſſage of the murderment, _ 
Wherein her guiltleſs fen! ſhould hopeleſs ſtarve. 
(2.) Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of ſarwing with 
hunger and cold, ſet before us, no body would doubt which to 
chuſe. ; HEE 4-1 Locke, 
An animal that ar ves of hunger, dies feveriſh and delirious, 


| | Arbuthnot. 
([s.) Hare I ſeen the naked ſtar ve for cold, | 
While avarice my charity controll'{ ?  Sandys. 
14.) Sometimes virtue ſtarwes while vice is fell: 
What then]! Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 


(5.) Had the ſeeds of the pepper-plant been borne from Java 
to thele northern countries, they mult have ſtarved for want of 
Tut: | | Woodward's Nat. Hift. 
To STARVE. v. a. 1. To kill with hunger. 2. To ſub- 
due by famine. 3. To kill with cold. 
of force or vigour. LE | | 
(r.) I cannot blame his couſin king, 
That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains tary'd. Shakeſp. 
Hunger and thirſt, or guns and ſwords, 
Give the ſame death in different words ; 
To puſt' this argument no further, | 
To jv#4rve a man in law is murther. Prior. 
If they had died through faſting, when meat was at hand, 


they would have been guilty of 5/arwving themſelves. Pope. 
(˖ 2.) — — — Thy deſires | 

Ate wolfiſh, bloody, sarv'd, and ravenous. . Shakeſ}. 

He would have worn her out by {low degrees, 5 

As men by faſting tarwe th' untam'd diſeaſe. Dryden. 


Attalus endeavoured to s{arve Italy, by ſtopping their convoy 
of proviſions from Africa. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
.(3-) From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their ſoft etheren! warinth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round. i Ares. 
(4.) The powers of their minds are starved by diſuſe, aud 
'have loſt that reach and ſtrength which nature fitted them to 
receive. | Locke. 
'STA'kKVELING, #, from ftarve.] An animal thin and 
weak for want of nouriſhment. . 
If I hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows ; for old fir John 


hangs with me, and he's no gtarveling. Shakeſþ. 
Now thy alms is giv'n, the letter's read; | 
The body riſen again, the wh:ch was dead ; | 
And thy poor #tarweling bountifully fed. Donne. 


The fat ones would be making ſport with the lean, and calling 
them starwelings. | I Eſtrang e. 
STAR V LIN G. adj. Hungry ; lean; 
| The thronging cluſters thin | 
By kind ayultion ; elie the tarwu'ling brood, 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yi. 
A ſlender Autumn. 
Poor flarweling bard, how ſmall thy gans 
How unproportion'd to thy pains ! one Saweft. 
Sta'rwoRrT. 2. /, fafter, Lat.] A plant. Afiller. 
STA TA IHN. adj. [from ſtatus, Lat.) Fixed; ſettled. 
The ſet and statary times of pairing of nails, and cutting of 
hair, is but the continuation of ancient ſuperſtition. Brown. 


pining. 


Philips. 


STATE. z. /. { ftatus, Lat.] 1. Condition; circumſtang. 


ces of nature or fortune. 2, Modification of any thing. 
. Stationary point; criſis ; height; point from which 
. next movement 1s regreſſion. 4. | Eſtat, Fr.] Eſtate ; 
ſigniory; poſſeſſion, 5. Mode of government. 6. The 
community; the publick ; the commonwealth. 7. Hence 
Angle ſtate in Shakeſpeare for individuality. 8. Civil 
power, not eceleſiaſtical. 9. A republick ; à govern- 
inent not-monarchical 10. Rank; condition; quality, 
11, Solemn pomp ; appearance of greatneſs, 12. Dig- 
nity ; grandeur. 13. A ſeat of dignity. 14. A canopy ; 
2 covering of dignity. 15. A perſon of high rank. Ob- 
ſolete. 16. The principal perſons in the government. 
17. Joined with another word it fignifies publick, 


A 


3. To be killed with cold, Tt has 
with or for before the cauſe. 4. To ſuffer extreme po- 


Fairf.”< 


and forſaking 
the. ſtate of apoſtates as the unexcuſable, ſo the moſt deſperatel 


Declare the paſt and preſent tate of things. 


4. To deprive 


thereby to ſalve 5tate ſores. 


ö 
95 — — I do nuoet | 
Iafer as if I thought my ſiſter's tate at | 
| Secure, | y 2 a 8 Milton, 
I found the whole city highly concerned for the hazardous 
State of Candia, which was loſt ſoon after. Dominico Canta- 


* 


rina, the preſent duke, was ſedulous in that affair. | 


4 hana be Brown's Travels, 
Their fins have the aggravation of being ſins againſt grace, 
and departing from God, which reſpect makes 


us Rae. Hammond. 
'hus have his prayers for others, altered and amended the 
state of his own heart. Law. 


, Dryaden's Mn. 

- Like the papiſts is your pocd's ſtate, | 
Poor and diſarm'd. | 8 Pate. 
(2.) Keep the tate of the queſtion in your eye. Boyle. 
( 3-) The deer that endureth the womb but eight months, and 
is compleat at fix years, cannot live much more than thirty, as 
having paſſed two general motions ; that is, its beginning and 
increaſe ; and having but two more to run through, that is, its 
tate and declination. Brown's Vulg, Err. 
Tumours have their ſeveral degrees and times; as beginning, 
augment, state, and declination, Wiſeman. 

4+ Strong was their plot, 1 
Their states far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 
(5+) No state can be named wherein any part of the body of 
thoſe imperial laws hath the juft force of a law, otherwiſe than as 
cuſtom hath particularly induced it. Selden, 
(6.) If any thing more than your ſport 
Did move your greatneſs, and this able State, 
To call on him, he hopes it is no other | | 

But for your health ſake. Shale ſp. Trcilus and Creſſida.. 
| A State's anger 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 


Ben. Johnſon. 


dan 


Relate what Latium was, 


I bear her talk of tate matters and the ſenate. B. Johnſon. 

— What he got by fortune, | 

It was the gtate that now muſt make his right. Daniel. 
The 5tate hath given you licence to ſtay on land for the ſpace 
of (ix weeks. 1 Bacon. 
It is better the kingdom ſhould be in good eſtate, with parti- 
cular loſs to many of the people, than that all the people ſhould 
be well, and the tate of the kingdom altogether loſt. Hay, 
It is a bad exchange to wound a man's own conſcience, 


1 King Charles. 
For you we ſtay'd, as did the Grecian fate | 
Till Alexander came. ay Walter. © 
Since they all live by begging, it were better for the tate to 
keep them. | | Graunt. 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the Ffate: x 
He hears and judges.  Dryden's An. 
(7.) My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my Angle ſtate of man, that function bond | 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe, _ Shakeſ». Macbeth. 
(8.) The ſame criminal may be abſolved by the church, and 
condemned by the ſtate; abſolyed or pardoned. by the /tate, yet 
cenſured by the chuich. „ Sep 


(9.) They feared nothing from a ſtate ſo narrow in compaſs 
of land, and ſo weak, that the ſtrength of their armies has ever 


been made up of foreign troops. ye hg Temple. 
(10.) Fair dame, I am not to you known, 

Though in your /tate of honour I am perfect. © Shakeſp. 

High /tate the bed is where misfortune lies. Fairfax. 


(11.) When in triumphant ſtate the Britiſh mule, 
True to herſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refuſe. 
There kings receiy'd the marks of ſoy*reign pow'r : 
In ſtate the monarchs march'd, the liftors bore 7 es 
The awful axes and the rods before.  Dryden's An. 
Let my attendants wait: I'll be alone 
Where leaſt of ſtate, where moſt of love is ſhown. Dryden. 
To appear in their robes would be a troubleſome piece of . 


At home ſurrounded by a. ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud; 


Roſcommon. 
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7 Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and ſpears, | oo 
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His very ſtate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 
If God has delivered me up to evil ſpirits, to be dragged by 
them to places of torments, Could it be any comfort to me, that 
they found.me 7 a bed of /tate ? Law. 


- SY FE. oo os 
n. 4 _ 


(.) Agenor glad ſuch punctual ready bliſs 

Did on his own deſign itſelf obtrude, ht 

Swell'd his vaſt looks to bigger ſtatelineſti. Beaumont's Pſyche: 
She hated ſtateline/5 ; but wilely knew | 


What juſt regard was to her title due. Betterton. 


( 12.) She inſtructed him how he mould keep ſtate, and yet STAT ELV. adj. [from /tate.] 1. Auguſt; grand; lofty ; 


with a modelt ſenſe of his misfortunes. - Bacor's Henry VII. 
The ſwan rows her *lixy with oary feet. Milton. 
| — He was ſtaid, and in his gait | 
Preſerv'd a grave majeſtick ſtate. Butler. 


Such cheerful modeſty, ſuch humble ſtate, | 
Moves certain love. 1 3 Waller. 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign, 
Quit all his ſtate, deſcend, and ſerve again. Pope's Statius, 


He will conſider, not what aits, or methods, or application 


will ſooneſt make him richer and greater than his brethren, or 
remove him from a ſhop to a life of /tate and pleaſure ; but, will 
conſider what arts, what methods, what application can make 
worldly buſineſs moſt acceptable to God, and make a life of 
trade a life of holineſs, devotion and piety, Law. 


(13-) This chair ſhall be my ſtate, this dagger my ſceptre, 
and this cuſhion my crown. - Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
As ſhe affected not the grandeur of a ſtate with a canopy, ſhe 
thought there was no offence in an elbow-chair, Arbuthnot. 
The brain was her ſtudy, the heart her ate room. Arbuthn. 
(14.) Over the chair is a ſtate made round of ivy, ſomewhat 
whiter than ours; and the ſtate is curiouſly wrought with ſilver 
and ſilk. | | Bacon. 
— His high throne, under ſtate | 
Of richeſt texture ſpread, at th' upper end 
Was plac'd. © Milton's Par. Loſt. 
(15.) She is a dutcheſs, a great ſtate, Latymer. 
The bold deſign | 


16. —— — 


Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal ſtates. g Milton. 


(17.) I am no courtier, nor verſed in ſtate- affairs: my life 
hath rather been contemplative than active. Bacon. 
Council! What's that? a pack of bearded ſlaves, 
The ſcavengers that ſweep ſtate nuſances, 
And are themſelves the greateſt, Dryden's Cleomenes. 
I am acculed of reflecting upon great ſtates-folks. Swift. 


To STATE, v. a. {conſtater, Fr.] 1. To ſetile ; to regu- 


late. 2. Torepreſent in all the circumſtances of modifi- 
cation, 

(1.) This is ſo ſtated a rule, that all caſuiſts preſs it in all caſes 
of damage. | Decay of Pety. 


This is to fate accounts, and looks more like merchandize 


than friendſhip. Collier of Friendſhip. 
He is capable of corruption who receives more than what is the 
ſtated and unqueſtioned fee of his office. : Addiſon. 


(2.) Many other inconveniences are conſequent to this ſtatins 
of this queſtion ;” and particularly that, by thoſe which thus /tate 
it, there hath never yet been aſſigned any definite number of fun- 
damentals, - _ | Hammond on Fundamentals, 


Its preſent ſtate ſtateth it to be what it now is, Hale. 


Were our caſe ſtated to any ſober heathen, he would never 


gueſs why they who acknowledge the neceflity of prayer, and 
confeſs the ſame God, may not aſk in the ſame form. | 


„% I D4 1110.5 1 Decay of Piety. 
To ſtate it fairly, imitation is the moſt advantageous way for 
a tran{lator to ſhew himſelf, but the greateſt wrong which can 


be done to the memory of the dead. Dryden, 
1 pretended not fully to ſtate, much leſs demonſtrate, the - 
truth contained in the text. Atterbury. 


Though I don't pretend to ſtate the exact degree of miſchief 
that is done by it, It its plain and natural tendency to do harm 
is ſufficient to juſtify the moſt abſolute condemnation of it. 

— | Lau. 


STA'TELINESS. . {+ {from ſtateſy.] 1. Grandeur; ma- 


jeſtick appearance; auguſt manner; dignity. 2. Appear- 


(1.) We may collect the excellency of the underſtanding then 


. ance of pride; affected dignity. 


by the glorious remainders of it now, and gueſs at the ſtatelineſs 


of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. South. 
For ſtatelineſs and majeſty what is comparable to a. horſe? _ 
| More s Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 


ſtately trees caſting a ſhade, 


elevated; majeſtick; magnificent. 2. Elevated in mien 
or ſentiment, | . | 
(6 1.) — A ſtatelier pyramid to her I'll rear, 
Than Rhodope's or Memphis ever was. GShakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Theſe regions haye abundance of high cedars, and other 
__ R aleizh's Hiſtory. 
Truth, like a ſtately dome, will not ſhew herſelf at the firſt 


viſit, | South. 
| He many a walk travers'd | 
Of ſtatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. | Milton. 
(2.) Ye that ſtately tread or lowly creep. Milton. 
He maintains majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs, and is ſtaleſy 
without ambition, which 1s the vice of Lucan, Dryden. 


STa'/TEROOM. 2. /. [from ſtate and room.] A magnificent 


room in a palace or great houſe. 


STATES. 2. , pl. [from '/tate.] Nobility. | 
STATESMAN. 'n. J. [ſtate and man.] 1. A politician ; 


one verſed in the arts of government. 2, One employed 
in publick affairs, | . 
It looks grave enough 

To ſcem a ſtateſman. | Ben. Johnſon. 
The corruption of a poet is the generation of a ſtateſman, 


| SIE Pope. 

5 If ſuch actions may have paſſage free, 
Bond-ſlaves and pagans ſhall our ſtateſmen be. Shak. Oth. 
It is a weakneſs which attends high and low; the ſtateſman 
who holds the helm, as well as the peaſant who holds the . 
| | | South. 
Abſolute power is not a plant that will grow in this foil ; and 
ſtateſmen, who have attempted to cultivate it here, have pulled 
on their own and their maſter's ruin. Dawenant. 
A Britiſh miniſter muſt expect to ſee many friends fall off, 
whom he cannot gratify, ſince, to uſe the phraſe of a late ſtateſ- 


1. — 


man, the paſture is not large enough. Addiſon. 
Here Britain's ſtateſman oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 


STa'TESwoOmMan. 2. / | ſtate and woman.) A woman who 


meddles with publick affairs : in contempt. 
How ſhe was in debt, and where ſhe meant 


To reiſe freſh ſums : ſhe's a i Ne . J. 
t 


Several objects may innocen 


y be ridiculed, as the paſſions of 
our ſtateſwomen. I} 


Addiſon. 


STA'TICAL, adj. [from the noun.] Relating to the ſci- 
STA'TICK. 


ence of weighing 
A. man weigheth ſome pounds leſs in the height of Winter, 


according to experience, and the ſtatick aphoriſms of Sanctorius. 


| | | Brown's Vulg. Err. 
If one by a ſtatical engine could regulate his inſenſible perſpi- 


ration, he might often, by reſtoring of that, foreſee, prevent, or 


ſhorten a fit of the gout. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


STa'T1ICKs, 2. /. Cralia; flatigue, Fr.] The ſcience which 


conſiders the weight of bodies. 
This is a catholick rule of 5staticks, that H any body be bulk 
for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will fink to the bottom; and-1t 


lighter, it will float upon it, having part extant, and part im- 
merſed, as that ſo much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to the 


immerſed part be equal in gravity to the whole, Bentley. 


STATION. ». /. [/tation, French; ſtatio, Latin.] 1. 


The act of ſtanding. 2. A ſtate of reſt. 3. 4 place 
where any one is placed. 4. Poſt aſſigned; office. 
Situation; poſition. 6. Employment; office. 7. Cha- 


racter; ſtate, 8. Rank; condition of life. 


(.) Their manner was to ſtand at prayer, whereupon their 
meetings unto that purpoſe on thoſe days had the names of 
Stations given them. * Heoker, 
In station like the herald, Mercury, | 


New-lighted on a heav*n-kifſing hill. | Shakeſp. Timon. 
t Hh 
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(2.) All prog eſſion is performed by drawing on or impelling 8 


torward ſome part which was before in flation gr at quiet, where 
there are no joints. 1 Brown's Vulg. Err. 
(3-) The ſeditious remained within their ation, which, by 
reaſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly multitude, might more 
fitly be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 
The planets in their „tation liit'ning ſtood, Milton. 

(4.) Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradiſe, the 
fiery ſerpent waving behind them, and the cherubims taking 
their tations to guard the place. Milton. 
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ſolid repreſentation of any living being 

The princeſs heard of her mother's Hatue, a piece many 
years in doing, and now newly perform'd by that rate Italian 
maſter. SHHaleſß. Nint. Tals. 


They ſpake not a word; 
But like dumb fatues, or unbreathing ſtones, . 
Star'd each on other. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Athos into the form of a fatue, which in his right hand ſhould 


(5.) To fingle tations now what years belong, hold a town capable of containing ten thouſand men, and in 
With planets join'd, they claim another ſong. Creeche. his left a veſſel to receive ul! the water that flowed from the 
The fig and date, why love they to remain mountain. | | | Wilk. Math. Mag. 
In middle ation and an even plain A flatue of Polyeletus, called the rule, deſerves that name 
While in the lower marſh the gourd is found, | for having ſo perfect an agreement in all its parts, that it is not 
535 FRE 5 hill with olive- hade is crown'd ? pt poſſible to find a fault in it. | Dryden's Du Freſn. 
(6.) No member of a political body ſo mean, but it may be 7 ; . | 
ARTE. Gow facie SP | y 24 3x hg Ti * TUE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To place as a 
By ſpending this day in religious exerciſes, we acquire new AE | 
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44 ſtrength and reſolution to perform God's will in our ſeveral a- Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſs'd, lov'd and ador'd ; 
248 tions the week following, | Nelſon, And were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 
29 = 7 8 + My ſubſtance ſhould be fatued in thy Read, Shakeſp. 
4 They believe that the common ſize of human underſtanding 3 . ; | 
1.44 is fitted to ſome „lation or other. Swift, STA'TURE. 8 A [ /tature, Fr, /tgtura, Lat.] The height of 
1 Whether thoſe who are leaders of a party arrive at that any animal, _ | | 
149 Aatioz.more by a ſort of inſtinct, or influence of the ſtars, than What ſtature we attain at ſeven years we ſometimes double, 
wr by the poſſeſſion of any great abilities, may be a point of much moſt times come ſhort of at one and twenty, _ Brown. 
44 diſpute.  Savifft, - A creature who might erect NS 
„ (7. ) Far the greater part have kept their ation. Milton. His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene 
. 7 (8.) I can be contented with an humbler ation in the temple Govern the reſt. = Milton. 
15 of virtue, than to be ſet on the pinnacle. Dryden. Foreign men of mighty /fature came. | Dryden. 
44 To STATION. 2. a. [from the noun.] To place in a cer- Thyſelf but duſt, thy /ature but a ſpan ; 
S | A moment thy duration, fooliſh man ! Prior. 


tain poſt, rank, or place. We k 2 P4294 11:7" eee PAGER 
3 I, : 2 . ö | e have certain demonſtration from Egyptian mummies, 
STA 0 RY. 825 e ee 5 _ $: 008 127 and Roman urns and rings, and meaſures and edifices, and ma- 

TF7... RBI POOR! - Fo. WONG to à Na- ny other antiquities, that human ſtature has not diminiſhed for 

1ioner. above two thouſand years. Bentley's Serm. 


(1.) Between the deſcent and aſcent, where the image ſeemed | ; | 
fationary, I Ropped the priſm, and fixed it in that poſture, STA'TUTABLE. aq, [from Aab ute. Accord ing to ſtatute. 
that it ſhould be moved no more. | Newt. Opt. I met with one who was three inches above five feet, the ſta- 
!utable meaſure of that club. Adaiſ. Guardian. 


(2.) The ſame harmony and flationary conſtitution, as it 
happened in many ſpecies, ſo doth it fall out in individuals. STa'ruTABLY. adv. [from fatutable.] In a manner agree- 


; | PR 6 | | Brown. able to law. | | | 
STA'TIONER. . /. [from /tation.] 1. A bookſeller, 2. SrA TUT E. n.ſ [| fatut, French; Patutum, Latin.) A 
A ſeller of paper. law; an edict of the legiſlature, 


(.) Some modern' tragedies are beautiful on the ſtage, and Not only the common law, but alſo the /tatutes and acts of 
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An — the fationer complains they are ſeldom _ _—_ parliament, were ſpecially intended for its benefit. Spenſer, 
4 in nis mop. 5 : 2 amd — Blood hath been ſhed 
With authors, Hationers obey d the call; Ere human ſtature purg'd the gen ral weal. Shakeſp. 


Glory and gain th' induſtrious tribe provoke, There was a ſtatute againſt vagabonds ; jwherein note tl 
$4 7 198 a S5 5 — t 4e 

| And gentle dulneſs ever loves a joke. Pope's Dunc. qiflike the parliament had of gacling them as chargeable and 

% 8 STATIST. 3. /. [from tate. A ſtateſman ; a politician z peſterous, | | Bacon. 


7 . . h | * ' 
bt | one ſkilled in government. Know the ſtatutes of heaven and laws of eternity, thoſe im- 
1. 78 p 2 . . : . 
. — I do believe, mutable rules of juſtice. © Tillotſon, 
41. Stat though I am none, nor like to be, O © queen! indulg'd by favour of the gods, 

4 That this ſhall prove a war, Shakeſp. Cymbel. To build a town, with ſtatutes to reſtrain 

Wt Their orators thou then extoll'ſt, as thoſe The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign, Dryd. An. 


1 s 
41 The top of eloquence, atis indeed | 
ne if! p quence, Hatiſts indeed, 1 To STAVE. v. 2. In the plural fades. from ſlaf.] 1. 
| Ang lovers of ther Runes am fr Jos. To break in pieces: uſed originally of barrels made of 
STA'TUARY. 2. . [ ftatuaire, French; from /tatua, Lat.] ſmall parts or ſtaves. 2. To puſh away as with a ſtaff: 
1. The art of carving images or repreſentations of life. with of 3. To pour out by breaking the-caſk 4 To 
2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art of making furniſſi with rundles or ſlaves. | 
ſtatues. . (1. ) If irreverent expreſſion, or a thought too wanton, are crept 
(I.) The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by their into my verſes, let them be av d or forfeited like contrabanded 
numbers, were too barbarous to preſerve the remains of learning goods. | 1 | 2 Dryden. 
more carefully than they did thoſe of architecture and ſtatuary. (2.) How can they eſcape the contagion of the writings, Wwooom 
| |  . Temple. the virulency of the calumnies have not ſtayed off from reading. 
(2.) On other occaſions the Hatuaries took- their ſubjects | | | a Ben. Jobnj. 
from the poets. | | | Addiſon. The condition of à ſervant ſtawves him off to a diſtance 3 but 
How ſhall any man who hath a genius for hiſtory, undertake the. goſpel ſpeaks nothing but allurement, , attraction, and invi- 
ſuch a work with ſpirit and chearfulneſs, when he conſiders that tation. | | South.” 
he will be read with pleaſure hut a very few years? This 1s (3+) The feared diſorders that migirt enſue thereof have been 
like employing an excellent fatuary to work upon mouldering an occaſion that divers times all the wine in the city hath, been 
Kone, | | Sift ſtaved. 971 — Sandy Trau. 
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(A.) This was the ſhameful end of Aloyſus Grittus, Soly- 
man's deputy in Hungary; whe climbing too faſt up the evil 
ftaved ladder of ambition, ſuddenly fell, and never roſe more. 


f | : Knolles, 
ToSTave. . 2. To fight with ſtaves. FSR 
= Equal ſhame and envy ſtirr'd 
I th' enemy, that one ſhou'd beard 
So many warriours, and ſo ſtout, L 
As he had done, and ſfav'd it out, Hudibras, 


To STAVE and Tail, v. a. To part dogs by interpoſing a 


ſtaff, and by pulling the tail. 
The conquering foe they ſson affail'd, 


| Firſt Trulla ftaw'd, and Cerdon tail'd.  Hudibras, 
STavEs. 2% The plural of /ap. 
— All in ſtrange manner arm'd, 
Some ruſtick knives, ſome /tawes in fire warmed, Spenſer. 
They tie teaſils up in bundles or ſaves. Mortimer. 
STA'VESACRE. . /. [herba pedicularis, Lat.] Larkſ pur. 


A plant. 


To STAY. v. . | flaen, Dutch.) 1. To continue in a 


place; to forbear departure. 2. To continue in a ſtate. 
To wait; to attend; to forbear to act. 4. To ſtop ; 
to ſtand ſtill, 5. To dwell; to belong. 6. To reſt 
confidently : with zen. | =; | 
(J.) If ſhe do bid me pack, III give her thanks, 
As though ſhe bid me tap by her a week. 
Not after reſurrection ſhall he ay 3 
Longer on earth than certain times t' appear. Milton. 
He did ordain, that as many might depart as would ; but as 
many as would ſtay thould have very good means to live from 
the ſtate. | 55 5 Bacon. 

They flocked in ſuch multitudes, that they not only ſtayed 
for their reſort, but diſcharged divers. Hayward, 

Th' injur'd ſea, which from her wonted place, 
To gain ſome acres, avarice did force, 

If the new banks neglected once decay, 
No longer will from her old channel ay. Waller. 
Stay, I command you, ſtay, and hear me firft. Dryden. 
Nor muſt he ſtay at home, becauſe he muſt be back again by 
one and twenty. 7 Locke. 
Every plant has its atmoſphere, which hath various effects on 
thoſe who ſtay near them.  Arbuth. on Alim, 
Servants ſent on meſſages ſtay out longer than the meſſage 


requires. Swift. 
(. 2.) The flames augment, and ſtay | 
At their full height, then languiſh to decay. Dryden. 
3. Fl tell thee my whole device - | 
When I am in my coach, which /tays for us.  Shakeſp, 


Would ye tarry for them till they were grown? would ye 
ſtay for them from having huſbands ? | Ruth, i. 13. 
We for his royal preſence only ſtay | 


To end the rites, | | Dryden. 
I /tay for Turnus, whoſe devoted head 

Is ownng to the living and the dead; . 

My ſon and I expect it from his hand. Dryden. 


The father cannot ſtay any longer for the fortune, nor the mo- 


ther for a new. ſet of babics to play with. Locle. 
(4.) When ſhe liſt pour out her larger ſpright, 
She would command the haſty ſun to ſtay, 
Or backward turn his courſe. Spenſer, 


Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters once go down 


the hill, they ſtay not without a new force, reſolved to try ſome 


exploit upon England. 


Bacon, 
Satan . 


Throws his ſteep flight in many an airy wheel, 
Nor ſtay'd, till on Niphates' top he lights. Milton. 
(5. —— Nor will I kay © 
On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day. Dryden. 


I muſt ſtay a little on one action, which preferred the relief 


ofothers to the conſideration of yourſelf. Dryden. 
6.) Becauſe ye truſt in oppreſſion, and ſtay thereon, this 
ſhall be as a breach ready to fall. 


Ja. xlviii. 2. 


Shaleſp. 


e Iſa. xxx. 12 
They call themſelves of the holy city, and ſtay themſelves 
s | upon God. f . 


. lt 
To STav. ©. 4. 1. To ſtop; to withhold ; to repreſs: 
2. To delay; to obſtruct; to hinder from progreflion. 
3. To keep from departure. 4. [Efayer, French,] To 
prop ; to ſupport ; to hold up. | 
(1.) All that may /tay their minds from thinking that true 
which they heartily wiſh were falſe, but cannot think it ſo with- 
out ſome ſcruple. 


The Syrens ſang to allure them into danger ; but Orphe us 
ſang ſo well that he ſtaid them. Ral. Hiſt. of the World. 
He took nothing but a bit of bread to ſtay his ſtomach. Locke, 
'To ſtay theſe ſudden guſts of paſſion 
That hurry you from reaſon, reſt aſſur' d | 
The ſecret of your love lives with me only, Rowe, 
Stay her ſtomach with theſe half hundred plays, till I can 
. procure her a romance big enough to ſatisfy her great ſoul with 
adventures. ä 3 Pope. 
Why ceaſe we then the wrath of heaven to ſtay? | 
Be humbled all. Pope, 
(2.) The joyous time will not be ſtay d | 
Unleſs ſhe do him by the forelock take. Spenſer. 
Your ſhips are ſtaid at Venice. | | 
Dnto the ſhore, with tears, with ſighs, with moan, 
They him conduct; curſing the bounds that ay 


Their willing fleet that would have further gonc. Daniel. 

I will bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays 
Thy coming, And thy ſoft embraces. Milton. 

I was willing to ſtay my reader on an argument that appears 
to me new. | | Locke. 
J If as a priſoner I were here, you might 

Have then inſiſted on a conqueror's right, 

And ſtay'd me here. | Dryden. 


(4.) On this determination we might ſtay ourſelves without 


further proceeding herein. Hooker. 
Aaron and Hur ffayed up his hands, the one on the one ſide 


and the other on the other. 
Sallows and reeds for vineyards uſeful found, 
| To ſtay thy vines, | | | 
STav. 1. ſ. [eftaye, French.] 1. Continuance in a place; 
forbearance of departure. 2. Stand; ceflation of pro- 
greſſion. 3. A ſtop; an obſtruction; a hinderance from 
progreſs. 4. Reſtraint ; prudence ; caution ; diſcreet 
Readineſs ; ſobriety of judgment. 5. A fixed ſtate. 6 
A prop; a ſupport. . 7. Tackling. 8. (In the plural. 
Boddice. . Steadineſs of conduct. 
(1. ) — — Determine, 
Or for her /tay or going; the affaircries haſte, Shakeſp. 
Should judges make a longer ſtay in a place than uſually they 
do, a day in a county would be a very good addition. Bacon. 
Her long with ardent look his eye purſu'd, 


Dryden 


Delighted ! but defired more her ſtay. Milton, 
The Thracian youth invades | 
Orpheus returning from th* Elyſian ſhades, 
Embrace the hero, and his ſtay implore. Walter, 
So long a /tay will make i 
The jealous king ſuſpe& we have been plotting. Den bam. 
What pleaſure hop'ft thou in my ſtay, | 
When I'm conftrain'd and wiſh myſelt away ? Der en. 
| When the wine ſparkles, | 
Make haſte, and leave thy. buſineſs and thy care, 
No mortal int'reſt can be worth thy ſtay. Drydes. 


Rand at a ſtay, except their wearing. Bacon. 
Affairs of ſtate ſeemed rather to ſtand at a ſtay, than to ad- 


vance or decline. Hayward,” 
Made of ſphere-metal, never to decay, | | 
Until his revolution was at ſtay. | Mitte. 


Almighty crowd ! thou ſhorten'{ all diſpute ; 
Nor faith nor reaſon make thee at a /tay, 3 
Thou leap'ſt o'er all. Dryd. Medal. 

(3.) His fell heart thought long that little way, 
Griev'd with each ſtep, tormemai with each fla. 

(44) = For her ſon, 
Wh OS i. 


Fairfax, 


Hooker. - 


Shakeſp 


Exod. Xvil. 12. 


(2.) Bones, after full growth, continue at, a ſtay; teeth 
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In her own hand the crown ſhe kept in ſtore, 


Till riper years he raught, and ſtronger ſiay. . Spenſer. 
Many juſt and temperate proviſos, well ſhewed and fore- 


tokened the wiſdom, ſtay and moderation of the king, Bacon. 


With prudent ſtay he long deferr'd 42 
The rough contention. | Philips, 
(5.) Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 
Their works though toughly laboured will be 
Like infancy or age to man's firm ſtay, 


Or early or late twilights to mid-day, Donne, 
Alas! what ſtay is there in human flate ! | 
And who can ſhun inevitable fate? Dryden. 
(6.) Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature 1s the ſtay 
of the whole world. | Hooker. 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ſtay, 
What this was once a king, and now is clay.“ Shak, 
My only ſtrength, and tay ! forlorn of thee, | 
Whither ſhall I betake me here ſubſiſt ? Milton. 


Trees ſerve as ſo many ſtays for their vines, which hang like 
garlands from tiee to tree. HER Addiſon on Italy. 
(7:) With /tays and cordage laſt he rigg'd a ſhip, 
And roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. Pope. 
(3.) No ſtubborn ſtays her yielding ſhape embrace. Gay. 


STa'yED. part. adj. [from ftay.] Fixed; ſettled ; ſeri- 


ous ; not volatile, 


W hatſoever is above theſe proceedeth of ſhortneſs of memo- - 


ry, or of want of a ſtayed and equal attention. Bacon, 
He was well ſtayed, and in his gate 
Preſerv'd a grave majeſtick-ſtate, Hudibras. 
A /tayed man and wife are ſeldom ſo indolent as not to find 
conſolation 1n each other. Pope. 


 STA'YEDLY. adv. [from ftayed.] Compoledly ; gravely ; 


prudently ; ſoberly ; calmly ; judicioully. 


\ STa'YEDNEss. n./. [from ffayed.] 1. Solidity ; weight, 


2. Compolure ; prudence ; gravity ; judiciouſneſs. 

(1.) When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, 
and currantneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can the language ſound 
other than moſt full of ſweetnels ? . Camd. Rem. 


STa'ytR. z. J. from Hay.] One who ſtope, holds or 


ſupports. 
May Jove, the guardian of the capital, 
He, the great /tayer of our troops in rout, 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts. 


A. Philips. 


| STa"yLAce. n /. [ fayand lace.] A lace with which wo- 


men faſten their boddice. | 1 
A ſtaylace from England ſhould become a topick for cenſure 
at viſits. | * Swift, 
STays. 2. J. Without fingular, 1. Boddice; a kind of 
tiff waiſtcoat made of whalebone, worn by ladies. 2. 
Ropes in aſhip to keep the maſt from falling aft. All maſts, 
topmaſts, and flagſtaves, have fays, except the ſpritſail 
topmaſt: the mainmaſt, foremaſt, with the maſts be- 
longing to them, have allo back fays, which help to 
keep the maſt from pitching forward or overboard; 
Harris. 3. [Stave, Saxon.J- Station; fixed anchorage, 
4. Any ſupport; any thing that keeps another extend- 


ed, 


(3.) They were come upon the ſtays, when one of the ſailors 


deſcried a galley. | £75 Sidney. 
Our ſhips lay anchor'd cloſe: nor needed we 
Feare harme on any /tazes. | Cha man. 
(4.) Weavers ſtretch your ſtays upon the weſt. Dryden. 
STEAD. 2. / Irred, Saxon.] I. Place. Obſolete. 2. 
Room; place which another had or might have. It is 
ſcarcely ufed but with the prepoſition zz. 3. Uſe; help. 
To ftand in ſtead; to be of great uſe ; to help; to advan- 
tage. 4. Ihe frame of a bed. | 0 | 
(1.) Fly therefore fly this fearful] ſtead anon, 

Leſt thy fool hardize work thy ſad confuſion. 

They nigh approached to the foot 


Hen er. 


Where as thoſe maremaids dwelt. Stenſer's Fairy Queen. 


—— The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor ſhorten it; oF 
The ſoldier may not move from watchful tea, | 
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Nor leave his ſtand until his captain bel. Spenſer, 


„ ( 2.) If we had taken them clean away, or elſe removed 


them, ſo as to place ix their /tead others, we had done worſe, 
| 8 a Hooker, 
There fell down many ſlain, and they dwelt ix their /teads 
until the captivity. BE 1 Chron. v. 22. 
Nor do the bold'ſt attempts bring forth 
Events ſtill equal to their worth 3 _ 
But ſometimes fail, and in their ſtead 
Fortune and cowardice ſucceed. Buller. 
Jealouſy then fir'd his ſoul, n 
And his face kindled like a burning coal; 
Now cold deſpair ſucceeding in her ſtead, | 
To livid paleneſs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 
(3.) A compleat man hath ſome parts, whereof the want could 
not deprive him of his eſſence; yet to have them /tandeth him in 
ſingular /tead, in reſpect of ſpecial uſes. Hooker, 
He makes his underſtanding the warehouſe. of lumber rather 
than a repoſitory of truth, which will and him in ſtead when 
he has occaſion for it. | Locke, 
The ſmalleſt act of charity ſhall ſtand us in great ſtead. 
Atterbury's Serm, 


(4.) = | The genial bed, 

 Sallow the feet, the borders and the ſted. Dryden. 
STEAD, /ted, being in the name of a place that is diſtant 
from any river, comes from the Saxon rored, rryd, a 
place; but if it be upon a river or harbour, it is to be 
derived from. rave, a ſhore or ſtation for ſhips. . | 
| | Ci,. Camd. 
To STEAD. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To help; to ad- 
vantage; to ſupport; to aſſiſt. A word ſomewhat ob- 

ſolete. 2. To hll the place of another. Obſolete. 


(1.) We are neither in ſkill, nor ability of power greatly to 


ſtead you. | Sidney. 
| It nothing ſteads us f 
To chide him from our eyes, Shakeſp. 


Rich garments; linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 
Which tince have ſteaded much, Shakeſþ. Tempeſt. 


| Can you ſo ſtead me 

As bring me to the ſight of Iſabella ? Shakeſþ. 
Your friendly aid and counſel much may ſtead me, Rowe, 
(2.) We ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to ſtead up your ap- 

pointment, and go in your place. Shakeſp. 


STEA'DFAST. adj. | read and faft.] © 1. Faſt in place; firm; 
fixed. 2, Conſtint ; reſolute. 3. Not turned aſide by 
fear. | 
(...) Such was this giant's fall, that ſeem'd to ſhake 

This ſtedſaſt globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. 
| | | Henſer. 
Laws ought to be like ſtony tables, plain, ſteadfaſt, and im- 
moveable. X Spenſer's State of Irel. 


How revy'rend is the face of this tall pile, 
W hoſe maſly pillars rear their aged heads 
Jo bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 
By its own weight made ſteadfaſt and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ; it ſtrikes an awe | 
And terrour on my aking ſight, | 
(2. ) Ihope her ſtubborn heart to bend, 
And that it then more ſtedfaſt will endure. - Shenſer. 
hee faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty; abide ſtedfaſt 
unto himin thetime of his trouble. Eccluſ. xxii. 23. 


Congreve. 


Him refiſt Zedfa/t in the faith. 932 1 Pet. v. 9» 
(3.) What form of death could him affright, 

Who unconcern'd, with ſtedſaſt ſight, | 

Cou'd view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 

And monſters rolling in the deep? Dolden. 


STEa'DFASTLY. adv. [from fleadfaft.} Firmly; con- 

ſtantly. 1 | . 
God's omniſcience ſteadfaſtly graſps the greateſt and moſt 

lippery uncertainties. 7 South's Sermons. 

In general ſtedfaſtiy believe, that whatever God hath revealed 

is infallibly true. 1 Wake's Preparation for Death. 


STEAa'DFASTNESS. 2. J. from Head faſt.] 1. Immutabi- 
lity ; flxedneſs. 2. Firmneſs ; conitancy ; reſolution. 


_ 


. 7 | 8 25 E 5 
(u.) So hard theſe heavenly beauties he enfir'd, 
As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs, 
The more of ſteadfaſt minds to be admir'd, | 
The more they ſtayed be on ſtedfaſtne/5. ' Spenſer, 
$TEA'DILY. adv. [from fleady | 1. Without tottering ; 
without ſhaking. 2. Without variation or irregularity. 
(1.) Sin has a tendency to bring men underevils, unleſs hin- 
dered by ſome accident, which no man can ſteadily build upon. 
| | South's Serm. 
(2.) So ſteadily does fickle fortune ſteer 
Th' obedient orb that it ſhould never err. Blackmore. 
ST# a'diNEss. n./. [from feady.) 1. State of being not 
tottering nor caſily ſhaken. 2. Firmneſs ; conſtancy. 
Conſiſtent unvaried conduct. | 
(2.) John got the better of his cholerick temper, and wrought 
himſelf up to a great ſteadineſs of mind, to purſue his intereſt 
through all impediments. Arbuthnot. 
(3-) Steadineſs 18 a point of prudence as well as of courage. 
L'Eſtrange. 


A friend is uſeful to form an undertaking, and ſecure ſteadi- 


neſs of conduct. Collier of Friend/hip. 
STEA'DY. adj. [reevls, Saxon.) 1. Firm; fixed; not 
tottering. 2. Regular; conſtant ; undeviating ; unre- 
mitted. 3 Not wavering ; not fickle ; not changeable 
with regard to reſolution or attention. 
(1.) Their feet ſteady, their hands diligent, their eyes watch- 
ful, and their hearts reſolute. Sidney. 
(2.) He fails tween worlds and worlds with ſteady wing. 
. Milton. 
Steer the bounding bark with ſteady toil, v 
When the ſtorm thickens and the billows boil. Pepe. 
(3.) — No clear ] underſtand, EDD 
What oft my ſteadieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain. 
Steady to my principles, and not di ſpirited with my afflicti- 
ons, I have, by the bleſſing of God, overcome all difficulties. 
i  Dryd, An. 
| A clear ſight keeps the underſtanding ſteady, | 
STEAK. u. J. { fiyck, Iſlandick and Erſe, a piece; /eha, 
Swediſh, to boil.] A ſlice of fleſh broiled or fried; a 
CO1iDD. 
＋ by ſurgeon proteſted he had cured him very well, and offered 
to eat the firſt ſtate of him. Tatler. 
| — Fair ladies who contrive 
To feaſt on ale and ſteaks. 


Swift. 


To STEAL. v. a. preterite [/ole, part. paſſ. folen. [rre- 


lan, Saxon; /e/en, Dutch] 1. To take by theft; to 
take clandeſtinely; to take without right, To /teal ge- 
nerally implies ſecrecy ; to rob, either ſecrecy or vio- 
lence. 2. To withdraw or convey without notice. 3. 
To gain or effect by private and gradual means. 
(1.). Thou ran'ſt a tilt in honour of my love, 
And ſioliſi away the ladies hearts of France. Shakeſp. 
There are ſome fhrewd contents in yon ſame paper, 
That ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's check; - 
Some dearfriend dead. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
How ſhould we-/teal ler or gold ? Gen. xliv, 8. 
A ſchoolboy finding a biid's neſt, ſhews it his companion, 
and he ſteals it. | | |  Shakeſp. 
(2.) The law of England never was properly applied to the 
Irifh, by a purpoſed plot of government, but as they could in- 
fnuate and ſteal themſelves under the fame by their humble car- 


riage and ſubmiſſion. | Senſer. 
Let us ſhift away, there's warrant in that theft 
Which ſteals itſelf when there's no mercy left. | | 
| | 5 EP | Shakeſp. . 
(3. — Young Lorenzo | 
Stole her ſoul with many vows of faith, | 
And ne'er a true one. | Shakeſp. 
Were it not that my fellow ſchoolmaſter 5 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, | 
Twere good to ſteal our marriage. Shakeſp. 


They hate being alone, for fear ſome affrighting apprehenſions 
ſhould ſteal or force their way in. | Calamy. 


To STEAL. v. . 


Milton. 


Locke... 


r K | 
Verjety of objects has a tendency to fleal away the mind 


from its ſteady purſuit of any ſubject. Watts. 
1. To withdraw privily ; to paſs filent. 
ly. 2. To practiſe theft; to play the thief ; to take any 
thing thieviſhly ; to have the habit of thieving. f 


(1.) Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to fly all 


company, one night ſhe ſtole a way. Sidney. 
My lord of Amiens and myſelt. 
Did ſteal behind him as he lay along . 
Under an oak. Shakef.. 


— cot think it, 
That he would teal away fo guilty like, 
Seeing you coming. Shale. Othello, 
The moſt peaceable way, if. you take a thief, is to let him 


ſhew what he is, and ſteal out of your company. Shakeſ,>. 
At time that lover's flights doth ſtill conceal, 
Through Athens” gate have we devis'd to ſteal. Seakeſp. 
In my conduct ſhall your ladies come, 
From whom you now muſt /teal and take no leave, Shak, 


Others weary of the long journey, lingering behind, were 
ſtolen away; and they which were left, moiled with dirt and 


mire. 5 Kuolles. 
: — o bride 
Should vaniſh from her cloaths into her bed, | 
As ſouls from bodies ſteal and are not ſpy d. Donne. 


The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
more dangerous, becauſe it cometh without any ill ſmell, and 


ſtealeth on by little and little. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
A ſoft and. ſolemn breathing ſound, 
Roſe like a ſteam of rich diſtill'd perfumes, 


And ſtole upon the air, that even ſilence 


Was took ere ſhe was ware. Milton. 
As wiſe artiſts mix their colours ſo | 

That by degrees they from each other go; 

Black ſteals unheeded from the neighb'ring white, 

So on us ſtole our bleſſed change, Dryden. 

At a time when he had no ſteward, he ſtole a way. Swift, 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 

Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow. Pope. 


(2.) Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without 


his knowledge or allowance. Locke, 
The good humour is to ſteal at a minute's reſt, Convey, 
the wiſe it call; /teal ! a fico for the phraſe ! Shakeſp. 


STEA'LER. 2. | from Heal. One who fteals ; a thief. 


The tranſgreſſion is in the ſtealer. _ 
STEA'LINGLY. adv. [from ſtealing.] Slily; by inviſible 
motion ; by ſecret practice, 

They were diverſe motions, they did ſo ſtealingly lip one in- 
to another, as the latter part was ever in hand before the eye 
could diſcern the former was ended. Sidney. 

STEALTH. 3. J. [from Fea. ] 
theft. 2. The thing ſtolen. 3, Secret act; clandeſtine 
practice. By ftealth means ſecretly; clandeftinely ; 
with defire of concealment : but, like /ea/, is often 
uſed in a good ſenſe, : 
(.) The owner proveth the ſtealth to have been committed. 
upon him by ſuch an outlaw, and to have been found in the poſ- 
_ ſeſſion of the priſoner, Shenſer's State of Ireland. 
The/tealth of mutual entertainment HRS: 
With character too groſs is wiitten. on Juliet. Shakeſp. 
In the ſecret dark that none reproves, 

Their pretty /tea/ihs ſhall work, and ſuares ſhall ſpread. 
| Jenſer. 
The gods perſuaded Mercury, | 
Their good obſerver, to this ſtealth, Chapm. Iliad, 

( 2.) On his back a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly /tealths, and pillage ſeveral, Fairy 
Store of cabbins are but fluttiſh dens, that breed ſickneſs in 
peace, ſerving to cover ſtealtbs, and in fight are dangerous to 
tear men with ſplinters. . 5 Raleigb. 

(3.) The wiſdom of the ſame ſpirit borrowed from melody 

that pleaſure, which, mingled with heavenly. myſteries, caul- 
eth the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of that which toucheth the ear, 
to convey as it were by ſtea/th the treaſure of good things into 
man's mind. | Hooker. 


Sbaleſp. 


1. The act of ſtealing; 


Queen. 
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| TW INE. - | 

I feel this youth's perfections, ö 

With an inviſible and ſubtle ſtealth, N 

Jo creep in at mine eyes. Sha. Tw. Night. 
The monarch blinded with defire of wealth, 

With Reel invades his brother's life by ſtealih 


Betore the facred altar. Dryden. 
Let humble Allen, with an aukward ſhame, 
Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame. Poe. 


STra'LTHY. adj. [from ffealtb.] Done clandeſtinely; 
performed by ſtealth. 
Now wither'd murder with his ſtealthy pace, 
| Moves like a ghoſt. - | Shak. Mach. 
STEAM. 2. J [rreme, Saxon.] The ſmoke or vapour of 
of any thing moiſt and hot. 
Sweet odours are, in, ſuch a company as there is ſteam and 


heat, things of great refreſhment, Bacon. 
His offering ſoon propitious fire from heaven 
Contum'd with nimble glance and grateful /zeazr. Milton. 
While the temple ſinoak'd with hallow'd team, 
They waſh the virgin. : . Dryden. 
— Such the figure of a feaſt ; 
Which, were it not for plenty and for ſteam, 
Night be reſembled to a ſick man's dream. Ki- g. 


Some it bears in ſteams up into the air, in ſuch a quantity as 
to be manifeſt to the ſmell, eſpecially the ſulphur. #79uruard. 
Yo STEAM. v. mn. [preeman, Saxon.) 1. To ſmoke or va- 

pour with moiſt heat. 2. To ſend up vapours. 3. Lo 
pais in vapours, | 13 
(1.) Let the crude humours dance 
In heated braſs, ſteaming with fire intenſe. 
(2) Ye miſts that riſe from teaming lake. 

. See, fee, my brother's ghoſt hangs hovering there, 

Cer his warm blood, that teams into the air. 

O wretched we ! Why were we hurry'd down 

This lubrick and adult*rate age; VE 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

1 * increaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage ? 

(3.) Scarcely had Phcebus in the gloomy eaſt 
Got harneſſed his fiery-footed team, | 
Ne rear'd above the earth his flaming creſt 

When the laſt deadly ſmoke aloft did ſteam. Spenſer. 

The diſſolved amber plainly ſwam like a thin film upon the li- 

guor, whence it 5 away into the air. Boyle. 

Theſe minerals not only iſſue out at theſe larger exits, but 

ſteam forth through the pores of the earth, occaſioning ſul- 
phureous and other offenſive ſtenches. Woodward. 


STEanN for fone, | 
STEATO'MA-. z. .. [rearwua.] # 
If the matter in a wen reſembles milk-curds, the tumour is 
called atheroma; if like honey, meliceris ; and if compoſed of 
fat, ſteatoma. | 
STEED. z. J. [peeva, Saxon.) A horſe for ſtate or war, 

My noble ſteed I give him, 

With all his trim belenging. | | 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons and ſteeds. 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our /t2eds, 
She thought herſelf the trembling dame who fled, 

And him the griſly ghoſt that ſpurr'd th' infernal /?eed, 

| | | Dryden. 


Philips. 
Milton. 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Shak. Macd, 
Milton. 
Waller. 


Who, like our active African, inſtructs | 
The fiery ſteed, and trains him tv his hand! Addiſ. Ca to. 

See ! the bold youth ſtrain up the threat'ning ſteep; 
Hang o er their courſers heads with eager ſpeed, 


And earth rolls back beneath the flying /tced. Pope. 
Some nymphs affect a more heroic breed, 5 
And vault from hunters to the manag'd fteed. Tung. 


STEEL. 2. J. [rral, Saxon; fael, Dutch.] 1. Steel js a 
kind of iron, refined and purified by the fire with other 
ingredients, which renders it white, and its grain cloſer 
and finzr than common iron, 
is that ſuſceptible of the greateſt degree of hardneſs, when 
well tempered ; whence its great uſe in the making of 
tools and inſtruments of all kinds. Chambers, Steel is 


made from the pureſt and ſofteſt iron, by keeping it red- 


hot, Rratified with coal-duſt and wood-afhes, or other 


To STEEL. v. a, [from the noun.) 


Spenſer. 


Sharp's Surg, 


Steel, of all other metals, 


STEEP. agj. [preap, Saxon.) 


. . 
ſubſtar ces that ab und in the phlogiſton, for ſevera] hours 
in a cloſe furnace. Hill' Mat. Med. 2. It is often uſed 
metonymically for wespons or armour, 3. Chalybeate | 
medicines. 4. It is uſed proverbially for hardneſs ; as 
heads of Heel. 2 F | 
(1.) At her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuff d with ſteel- headed darts wherewith ſhe quell'd 


The ſavage beaſts in her victorious play. Spenſer, 
With mighty bars of long enduring braſs 7 hs 
The ſteel. bound doors and iron gates he ties. Fairfax. 


They are not charm'd againſt your points, of ſtcel nor iron 
framed. 5 Chapman. 
A looking-elaſs, with the ſteel behind, looketh whiter than 
.glaſs-ſimple, | Bacon's Nat. Hyft, 

Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not ready ſtrike fire 
with fteel, much leſs with one another; nor a flint eaſily with 
a ſteel, if they both be wet; the ſparks being then quenched in 
their eruption. Br. Fulg. Err, 

Both were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure 

As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. 

(2.) Brave Macbeth with bis brandifh'd ſteel, 

Which ſmok'd with bloody execution, 

Carv'd out his paſſage till he had fac'd the ſlave. 
Poliſh'd ſteel from far ſeverely ſhines, 
— He ſudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippusꝰ boſom plung'd the [word ; 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 
Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Receiy'd the /tee/bath'd in his brother's blood. Dryden. 
(3.) Aſter relaxing, ſteel ſtrengthens the ſolids, and is like- 
wiſe an aatiacid, | Arbuthnot. 
STEEL. adj. Made of ſteel. 
A lance then took he, with a keene ſteele head, 
To be his keepe off, both 'gainſt men and dogges. Chapman. 
1. To point or edge 
with ſteel. 2. To make hard or firm. It is uſed, if it 
be applied to the mind, very often in a bad ſenſe. 

(..) Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, _ 

And with thy bleſſings ſtee/ my lance's point. Shak. R. II. 
(2.) Lies well ſteel'd with weighty arguments. Shak. 
So ſervice ſhall with ſteeled fingers toil, 
And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope. 


Dryden. 


8 hakefp. 
D ryden . 


« | Shak. Hen. V, 
From his metal was his party ſtęel d, | 
Which once in him rebated, all the reſt 


Turn'd on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. Shakeſp. 
O God of battles | ſteel my ſoldiers hearts, | | 
Poſſeſs them not with fear ? | Shak, Hen. V. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, Y 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms ? Addiſon, 
Man, fooliſh man! 
| Scarce know'ſt thou how thyſelf began; _ 
Vet ſteel & with ſtudy'd boldneſs, thou dar'ſt try 
To ſend thy doubted reaſon's dazzled eye 
Through the myſterious gulph of vaſt, immenſity. Prior. 
Let the ſtecl d Turk be deaf to matrons cries, | 
See virgins raviſh'd with relentleſs eyes. | Tickel, 
So periſh all whoſe breaſts the furies ſteel'd, . 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. Pope. 


STEB(LY. adj. [from feel.] 1. Made of ſteel. 2. Hard ; 


firm. | 
(r.) Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance. Shakefp. 
Here ſmokes his forge, he bares his ſinewy arm, 
And early ſtrokes the ſounding anvil warm 
Around his ſhop the ſteely ſparkles flew, _ 
As for the ſteed he ſhap'd the bending ſhoe, . 
( 2.) That fhe would unarm her noble heart of that ſteel, re- 
ſiſtance againſt the ſweet blows of love. 1 Sidney. 
STEE'LYARD. 2. J. | fleel and yard.) A kind of balance, 
in which the weight is moved along an iron rod, and 
grows heavier as it is removed farther from the fulerum. 
STEEN, or Stean, n. . A veſſel of clay or ſtone. 
„ 2 oe Minſweorth, 
Riſing or deſcending with 
great inclination z precipitous. | 
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The mountains ſhall be - thrown down, and the ſteep places His herd: and for his pains enjoy'd his love. Dr, den. 
ſhall Twi: 8 RT 7 nr Rxet, No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb | 
He now had conquer'd Anxur's ſteep aſcent, Aadiſon. The /teepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme. Dryden. 
SrEET. /. Precipic2 ; aſcent or deſcent approaching to STEER, , [pezne, tech, petone, Saxon; tier, Dut.] 
perpendicularity. | | Er eh A young bullock. | "mh | . 
As that Theban monſter that propos d ig They think themſelves half exempted from law and obe- - = 
Her riddle, and him, who folv'd it not, devour d,; dience; and having once taſted freedom, do, like a ſteer that i 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for grief aud ſpight hath been long out of his yoke, grudge and repine ever after to * 
Caſt herſelf headlong from the Iſinenian ſteep, Milion. come under rule again. S*enſ. Irel. 14 
As high turrets for their airy fleep | | — Lacaon, Neptune's prieſt, . Mi 
Require foundations, in proportion deep | With ſolemn pomp then ſacrific'd a ſteer, Dryd-n. 1 
And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot, | — Nor has the ſteer, | | | 1 
As to the neather heavens they drive the root; 8 At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tyger hangs, | "MR l 
So low did her ſecure foundation lie, E er plow'd for him. Themfun. | | . N 
She was not humble, but humility, | Dryden. To STEER. wv. a. [preonan, rrynan, Sax, ieren, Dut } "ng 
Inſtructs the beaſt to know his native force, To direct; to guide in a paſſage : originally uſed of a WH 
To take the bit between his teeth, and fly | ſhip, but applied ta other things | 1 
To the next headlong fleep of anarchy. Dryden. P- 138 FP en As q * black FO bi 
We had on each fide naked rocks and mountains, broken Of rin Y x ot has all hoary #ra 0 | 
i houſand irregular „tees and precipices. Addiſon. an ers og . 
ee 15 1 . | That with a ſtaff his feeble ſteps did ſteer, | 
een Fro by x ro bi k 2 00 ood, L Leſt his long way his aged limbs ſhould tire. Penſer.. 
And view'd be oj" : I Trang of mud, fe If a pilot cannot ſee the pole ſtar it can be no fault in him t 
Where common ſhores a lulling murmur keep, ſteer his courſe by ſuch ſtars az do beſt appear to hig 


Whoſe torrents ruſh from Holborn's fatal Heep. Gay. Kins Charles 
5 5 ** 


N wo 2 * Dutch. ] To ſoak; to mace- Gy. D. 1. 1, To dire a courſe at fea, 2. To» 
; due ; ö RS.” conduct himſelf. | | | 
5 ny gn 3 red blood trail (1. ) As when a ſhip by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, 
own c 11, , 3 3h GIST fleep i 8 Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind | 
F . 88 aden 6 to 3 5 Spenſer. Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers, and ſhifts her ſail, Milton. 
r OP ” oo ur 35 0 7 Weedas, In a creature, whoſe thoughts are more than the ſands, and 
His wand'ring thought in deep deſire does ſlecp; wider than the ocean, fancy aud paſſion muſt needs run him in- 
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* n e eee e Sfenſer. to ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, which is his only ſtar and com- | 
Of ſweet young Rutland. Shakeſp. H. VI. 8 P a WIG F 08 We dy mag th 
The conquering wine hath ſteep'd our ſenſe "= re / 1 her ff er.] p J Wg » 0 Auer 1 f 
CE DEI Packs  Shateſ. © ſteering. 2. Direction; regulation of a courſe. 3. |: 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, . That by which any courſe is guided. 4. Regulation, or i 
And yet are fleep'd in favours, Shakeſp. mb. management of any thing. 5. The ſtern or hinder part. ö 
Fuur days will quickly ſteep themſelves in night: of the ſhip. | Long | 1 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. Sbateſp. (1.) Having got his veſſe! launched and ſet afloat, he commit- & 
Moſt of the flee/1ngs are cheap things, and the goodneſs of ted the ſteerage cf it to ſuch as he thought capable of conduct- 2 
the crop is a great matter of gain. | Bacon. ing it. SENS | | df etator. | þ 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god | (2.) He that hath the /teer.age of my courſe, | I 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood: Direct my ſuit. | Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. i 
In large forgetful draughts to feep the cares C3, His coſtly frame th 
Of their paſt labours and their irk ſome years. Dryden. Inſcrih'd to Phœbus, here he hung on high, 3 
Wheat feeped in brine twelve hours prevents the Imuttineſs. The ſteerage of his wings, and cut the ſky. Dryden, j 
Mort. Huſb. (4.) You raiſe the honour of the peerage, 3 
STEE'PLE. 2. , [rteopel, rr ynle, Saxon.] A turret of a Proud to attend you at the ſteerage. | Swift. 
church generally turniſhed with bells. A ſpire. ST: ERSMATE.] 2. J. { fteer and man, or mate.] A pilot; 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow! STEE'RSMAN, f one who ſtezrs a ſhip,” | 
| Yon cataracts and hurricauoes ſpout | | What pilot ſo expert but needs muſt wreck, 5 a 
Pr Till you have drench'd our ffeeples, drown'd the cocks. Embark' d with ſuch a /teer/rate at the nem: Milton. | 
„ „ ode SEES : | Shahkeſp. In a ftorm, though the veſle] be preſſed never ſo hard, a ſkil- 
1 What was found in many places, and preached for wheat ful ſteerſnan will yet bear up againſt it. | L' Eftrange. 
fallen on the ground from the clouds, was but the ſeed of ivy- Through it the joyful /feer iZ an clears his way, 
berries, and though found in Reeples or high places, might be And comes to anchor in his imoſt bay. Dryaen. 
conveyed thither or mu ted. by birds. Br. Vuls. Err. STEG nNoO'GRAPHILST. 1. f. | seyars and eln. |] He who 
A raven 1 ſaw /eepl:-high, juſt Over your houſe. LEſtrange. 175 practices the art of {ccret Writing. | Bailey. 


They, far from feeples and their ſacred ſound, 
In fields their ſullen conyenticles found. Dryden. 
STEE PLY, adv. [from feep.] With precipitous dechvity, 


STEGANO'GRAPHY. 2. [rryar; and yeagu.] The art of: 
ſeeret writing by characters or eyphers, intelligible only 
to the perſons who co:refpond one with another. 


STEBEPNE SS. u. /. [from ſleep. Precipitous declivity, _ "Baths 
The craggedneſs or ſtee ueſt of that mountain maketh many | : | 2 „„ re. as . 
parts of it inacceſſible, | Brerew. on Langaage, STEGNO'TICK, adj, Len] Binding; ren eint 
Lord - Lovel ſwam over Trent on horſeback, but could not Coſtive. Bailey. 


recover the farther ſide, by reaſon of the ſtecſaeſs of the bank, 8 EL E. 2. J. [ydela, Sax. Hale, Dutch.] A ſtalk; a han- 

and ſo Was drowned. 5 Bacon s Hen. VII. dle. 745 | . | 
Vineyards, meadows, and cornſields lie on the borders and STE'/LLAR: adi. [from -/ella.) Aſtral; relating to the 

run up all the ſides of the Alps, where the barrenneſs of ſtars. 1s 6p EL, 5 | | ; | 
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+ the rocks, or the feepneſs of the aſcent will ſuffer them. Addiſ. — In part ſhed down 
_ STBE'PY. 4d {from /teep.] Having a. precipitous: declivi.. Their ſtellar virtue, on all things that grow- 
ty. A poetical 'word for /eep. On earth; made hereby apter to receive | 
Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding way, Perfection from the ſun's more potent ray. Milton. 
Where ſprings down from the ſtee craggs do beat? Wotton; Salt diffolred, upon fixation, returns to its affected cubes, 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, and regular figures of minerals, as the hexagonal chryſtal and: 


From ſicepy Othrys' top to Pylus drove f feellar figure cf the ſtone alteria, / Glaze... 
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ST» LL TE 1. (Alla, Lat. N Pointed. In the manner 
of. a painted ſtar. 


One making a regulus of antimony, without f iron, Found his 


regulus ador ned with a more conſpicuous flar than I have ſeen 
in ſeveral /tellate regulus' s of antimony and mars. Boyle. 


STELLA'TION. 2. nn Ji & E mitfion of light as from 
a ſtar, 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


And quench'd the ſtelled fires. 
- Having ſtars. 


dat war Fi ROUS, any. Hella and frre.] 


STE&'L110v. 2. 7 frellio, Lat.] A newt. » Ainfw. 


STE'LLIONATE. 2. /. | Rellionat, Fr. flellicnatus, Lat]! A 
kind of crime which is committed [in law] by a deceitful 
ſelling of a thing otherwiſe than it really is: as, if a man 
ſhould ſell that for his own eſtate which is actually ano- 


ther man's. 
It diſcerneth of crimes of ſtellionate, and the incoations to- 
wards crimes capital, not actually committed. Bacon. 


Sreu. . [ femma, Lat.] 1. The "fialk; the twig. 
2, Family ; race ; generation. Pedigrees are drawn in 
the torin of a branching tree; 3. Progeny ; branch ef 

a family 4. {Stammen, Sivediſh, ] The pro or tore- 

| part of a ſhip. | 
(1.) Two lovely berries molded on one ctem, 
So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart. Shakeſþ. 
After they are firſt ſhot up thirty foot in length, they ſpread a 
very large top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or sem. 
Ralei hes Hiflory. 
Set them aſlope a reaſonable depth, and then they will put 
forth many roots, and ſo carry more ſhoots upen a Stem. Bacon. 
— This, ere it was in th' earth, 
God made, and ev'ry herb, before it grew 


On the green tem. Miltos:. 


The 5t2#: thus threaten'd and the ſap in thee, 
Drops ali the branches of that noble tree. Waller. 
Farewell, you flow'rs, whoſe buds with early care 
] watci'd, and to the chearful ſun did rear: 
Who now ſhall bind your ſtems ? or, when you fall, 


With fountain ſtreams your fainting fouls recall ? Dryden. 
— The low'ring Spring with laviſh rain 5 
Beats down the ſlender tem and bearded grain. Dryden. 


(2.) I will aſſay her worth ta celebrate, 
And ſo attend ye toward her glittering ſtate 
Where ye may all, that are of noble dem, 
Approach. Milton. 
W hoſoever will undertake the imperial diadem, muſt have of 

his own wherewith to ſupport it; which is one of the reaſons 
that it hath conti ued theſe two ages and more in that tem, now 
ſo much ſpoken of, Homwrel's Vocal Foreſt. 

Do'ſt thou in hounds aſpire to deathleſs fame? 

Learn well their lineage and their ancient sfem. - 7. "OY 4 
This is a gen 
Of that victorious ſtock, and let us fear 
Eis native mightineſs. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
- (4.) Orante's barque, ev'n in the hero's view, 
From stem to ſtern, by waves was overborn. 


To STEM. v. 4. Hemma, Iſlandick.] To oppoſe a cur- 
rent; to pals croſs or forward notwithſtanding che ſtream, 
—— They on the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the 1 
Ply, stemming nightly tow'rd the Pole. Milton. 
Above the deep they raiſe their ſcaly creſts, 
And stem the flood with their erected breaſts. 
In ſhipping-ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
re ſharp-keel'd boats to stem the flood did learn, 
Or fin- like oars did ſpread from either ſide- 
At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
Stemm”'d the wild torrert of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ftage. 
87 Nou. 15% (from rrencan, Saxon.j 1. A ſtink; a 
bad ſmell. 2 I find it uſed once for a good ſmell, 


Denhan:. 


Dryden, 


Dia. 


Dryden. 


8 T E 


27 "Xa 1. ) Death, 2 oh amiable and 32 death 
Thou odoriferous rench; ſound rottenneſs, | 


Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night. Shakefp. K. Jobs. 


So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome 5stenxch, 


Are from their hives, and houſes, driv'n away. Shakeſp. 


Phyſicians, by the 5/ench of feathers, cure the riſing of the 
mother. Bacon N 


- keeps ſocieties of men ſrom gtench and corruption. South. 

The hoary Nar, ht 

Corrupted with the gtench of ſulphur flows, 

And into Tiber's ſtreams th” infected current throws: + Addi/. 
(2-) Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 

And clouds of fav'ry gtench involve the ſky. 


Dryden, 


To STENCH. v. à. [from the wn 1. To make to 


[For Raunch, cor- 


ſtink. Not proper, or in uſe. 
ruptly.] To ſtop; to hinder to flow. 
(1.) The foulneſs of the ponds only tenchethh the water. 
Mortimer. 
(2.) They had better ſkill to let blood than trench it. 
King Charles. 
Reſtringents to rc duo incraſſatives to thicken the blood. 
Harvey on Conſuniftion:. 
STENO'GRAPHY. 7. / pin and yoapw. Short-hand. 
O the accurſt 5/enogrophy of Rate! | 
The princely eagle ſhrunk into a bat. Cleaveland,. 
STENTOROPHO/NICK. adj, from Slenter, the Homerical 
herald, whoſe voice was as loud as that of fifty men, and 
Harn, a voice.] Loudly fpeaking or ſounding. 
Of this gtentorephonict horn of Alexander there is 3 figure 
preſerved in the Vatican. Derham”s Phyſico-Theatogy. 
To STEP. v. n. [rvœppan, Saxon; fapper, Dutch.] 1. 
AY move by a fingle change of the place of the foor. 
To advance by a ſudden progreſſion. 3. To move 
tity 4. Togo; to walk. To come as it were 
by chance. 6. To take a ſhort walk. 7. To walk grave- 
ly, lowly, or reſolutely. 
(J.) One of our, nation hath proceeded ſo far, that he was 
able, by the help of wings, in a running pace, to geh conſtantly 
ten yards at a time. Wilkins's Math. Mug. 


(2.) Whoſoever firſt after the troubling the water Steppe in, | 


was made whole. 
Ventidius lately 
Bury'd his father, by whoſe death he's 455 4 
Into a great eſtate. Shake/p. Timon, 
(3-) When a perſon is hearing a ſermon, he may give his 
thoughts leave to flep back ſo far as to recollect the ſeveral 
heads, Watts. 
They are Hepping almoſt three thouſand years back into the 
FemuteR antiquity, the only true mirrour of that ancient world. 
Poje's Preface to the Viad. 


J. v. 4. 


5 I am in blood 
Ste; t in fo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 


Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(5.) The old poets flep in to the aſſiſtance of the medaliſt, 
Addiſon. 


(.) See where he comes: fo N you, ſtep aſide; 
I'll know his grievance. | Shakeſþ. Romeo and Juliet. 
My brothers, when they ſaw me wearted out, 
Stefp'd, as they ſaid, to the next thicket- ide 


To bring me berries. - Milton. 
When your maſter wants a ſervant who happens to be abroad, 
anſwer, that he had but that minute fept out. Sabi. 


7.) Pyrr hus, the moſt ancient of all the baſhaws, Rept forth, 


and, appealing unto his mercies, earneſtly requeſted him to ſpare | 


his life. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
When you eg d forth, how did the monſter rage, 
In ſcorn of your ſoft looks and tender age! Cowley. 
Home the ſwain retreats, 

His flock before him Rlepting to the fold. Ti — s Summer, 
ST. », /. [rezp, Saxon; ſtap, Dutch. F: 1. Progreſſion 
by one remoyal of the foot, 2. One remove in chang 

hold for the foot; a ſtaftr. 3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed 


or meaſured by one , retneval of _ foot. 4 A ſmall 


* * 


- 


at Hiſt. . 
The miniſtry will be found the ſalt of the earth, the thing that 
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length; a ſmall ſpace? 5. Walk ; paſſage ; (in the 
plural.) 6. Gradation ; degree. | 
advancing. 
manner of walking. 


. Progreflion ; act of 
8, Footſtep ; print of the foot. 9. Gait; 
10 Action; inſtance of conduct. 
(.) Thou ſound and firm-ſet earth, 
Har not my fleps, which way they walk. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
 Ling'ring perdition, worſe than any death 
Can be at once, ſhall fep by eb attend 
You and. your ways. | Shakeſþ. Tempeſt. 
Who was the firſt to explore th' untrodden path, | 
When life was hazarded in every ftep ? Addiſon's Cato. 
(z.) While Solyman lay at Buda, ſeven bloody heads of 
biſhops, flain in battle, were ſet in order upon a wooden ep. 
| Knolles. 
The breadth. of every fingle fep or. ſtair ſhould be never leſs 
than one foot, nor more than eighteen inches. Wotton. 
Thoſe heights where William's virtue might have Raid, 
And on the ſubje& world look'd ſafely down, 5 
By Marlbro' paſs'd, the props and fleps were made. | 
Sublimer yet to raiſe his queen's renown. Prior. 
It-was a ſaying among the ancients, truth lies in a well ; and, 


to carry on this metaphor, we may juſtly fay, that logick does 


ſupply us with Reps, whereby we may go down to reach the 
water. 15 Watts. 
(3.) The gradus, a Roman meaſure, may be tranſlated a fep, 
or the half of a paſſus or pace. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(4.) There is but a flep between me and death. 1 Sa. xx. 3. 
(.) O may thy pow'r, propitious ſtill to me, 
Conduct my, ſteps to find the fatal tree . 
In this deep foreſt. | Dryden An. 
(6.) The ſame fin for ſubſtance hath ſundry ſeps and degrees, 
in reſpe& whereof one man becometh a more heinous offender 
than another, Perkins. 


(7.) To derive two or three general principles of motion 


from phænomena, and afterwards to tell us how the properties 
and actions of all corporeal things follow from thoſe. manifett 
principles, would be a very great fep in philoſophy, though the 
© cauſes of thoſe principles were not yet diſcovered. 


Newton. 

One injury is beſt defended by a ſecond, and this by a third: 
by theſe Reps the old maſters of the palace in France became 
maſters of the kingdom; and by theſe fteps a general, during 
pleaſure, might have grown into a general tor life, and a gene- 
ral for life into a king. 8 Sawift. 

The queriſt mult. not proceed too ſwiftly towards the determi- 
nation of his point, that he may with more eaſe draw the learner 
to thoſe principles ſtep by ſtep, from whence the final concluſion 
will ariſe, Watts, 


(8.) From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 


The prints of her departing feps appear. Dryden's Virgil. 
 (9.) Sudden from the golden throne 3 

With a ſubmiſſive ſe I haſted down ; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 


(10.) The reputation of a man depends upon the firſt feps he 
makes in the world. | Pape. 


STEP, in compoſition, fignifies one who is related only by 


marriage. [Steop, Saxon, from rrepan, to deprive or make 
an orphan : tor the Saxons not only ſaid a ſtep- mother, but 
a /tep-daughter, or jtep ſon ; to which it indeed, accord- 
ing to this etymology, more properly belongs: but as it 
is now ſeldom applied but to the mother, it ſeems to 
mean, in the mind of thoſe who uſe it, a woman who 
has /tepped into the vacant place of the true mother. 

How ſhould their minds chuſe but miſdoubt, left this diſei- 


piine, Which always you match with divine doctrine as her natural 


aud true ſiſter, be found unto all kinds of knowledge a ep 


mother. © Hooker, 
His wanton flep-dame loved him the more; | | 
But when ſhe ſaw her offered ſweets refule, | 
Her love the turn'd to hate. | Stenſer. 


You ſhall not find me, daughter, 
After the ſlander of moſt ftep-motbers, _ OCT WE SPIT 
| | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Shakeſp. 


III-ey'd unto you. 


A father cruel, and a flep-dame falſe. 


* 


STERCORA'TION. 2. /. [from ſtercora, Latin. 


STEREO/METRY. 2 


* only mere gterile and miner 


PO OO BY «ͤ RS: , 
Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and married a 
woman: his ſon came to him, and ſaid, Sir, What have 


' Loffended, that you have brought a ſtep-mother into your houſe? 
quite the contrary, fon ; thou 
pleaſeſt me ſo well, as I would be glad to have Any rn 
AC0N1. : 


The old man anſwered, Nay, 


— — The name of flep-dame, your praQis'd art, 
By which you have eftrang'd my father's heart, 
All you have done againſt me, or deſign, 


Shows your averſion; but begets not mine. Dryd. Aurengs, 


A. flep-dame too I have, a curſed ſhe. 
Who rules my hen-peck'd fire, and orders me. Dryden. 
Any body would have gueſſed mils to have been bred up under 
the influence of a cruel fep-dame, and John to be the fondling 
of a render mother, 


catch the foot, and fave it from wet or dirt. | 
Like fep/#ng flones to fave a ſtride, EY 


In ſtreets where kennels are too wide. Swift, 


STERCORa'CEOUS. adj. [ /tercoraceus, Latin.] Belonging 


to dung ; partaking of the nature of dung. 


Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat 


equal to that of a human body; then a putrid fercoraceous taſte 
and odour, in taſte reſembling putrid fleth, and in ſmell human 
fæces. | 


The act of 


dunging ; the act of manuring with dung. 

The firſt help is flercoration : the ſheeps dung is one of the 
beſt, and the next dung of kine, and that of horſes. Bacon. 

Stercoration is ſeaſonable. Ewelyn Kalendar. 

The exteriour pulp of the fruit ſerves not only for the ſecurity 
of the ſeed, whilſt it hangs upon the plant, but, after it is fallen 
upon the earth, for the fercoration of the ſoil, and promotion 
of the growth, though not the firſt germination of the ſeminal 
plant. | Ray ou the Creation, 


STEREO'GRAPHY. 2. /. [Fegros and yeaQu ; /tereographic, 


Fr.] The art of drawing the torins of ſolids upon a plans. 
Harris. 

. [| cięeòs and gers; Stereometrie ; 
French.] The art of meaiuring all ſorts of ſolid bodies, 
| | | | Harris. 


STE'RIL. aaj. | fterile, Fr. ſterilis, Latin] Batren; uu— 


fruitful; not productive; wanting fecundity, 
— — Our elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Shake off their fer7/ curſe. Shaxeſþ. Julius Ceſar. 
Thy fea marge ſleril, and rocky hard. Shake/», Tempeſt. 
In very „eri! years corn ſown will grow to another kind. 
K . Bacou's Nat. Hist. 
To ſeparate ſeeds, put them in water : ſuch as are corrupted 
and ſleril ſwim, | Brown's Vulg. Err. 
She is grown fer and barren, and her births of animals are 
now very inconſiderable. | More azainſt Atheiſm. 
When the vegetative ſtratum was once waſhed off by rains, 
the hills would have become barren, the ſtrata below yielding 
al matter, ſuch as was inept for the 
| Woodward. 


formation of vegetables, 


STERVLITY. z. /. { ferilite, Fr. /terilitas, from jterilis, 


Lat.] Barrenneſs; want of fecundity ; unfruitfulnetis. 
Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the 5zeri/ity of the 


ſoil, and becauſe their natives are exhaulted by fo many employ - 


ments in ſuch vaſt territories. | Bacon t War with Spain. 
An eternal cteriliiy mutt have pofſefted the world, where all 
things had been faftened everlaſtingly with the adamantine chains 


of ſpecifick gravity, if the Almighty had not ſaid, Let the-earth _ 


bring forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit. Done Sermons, 


He had more frequent occaſion for repetition than any poet; 


yet one cannot aſcribe this to any cterility of expreſſion, but to 
the genius of his times, which delighted in theſe reiterated verſes. 


Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
STEe'PPINGSTONE. #. . (tp and ſtone.] Stone laid t 


Arbuthnot on Alimente. 


Pope Efſay on Homer. 


To STE'RILIZE. v a. [from ſteril. u. T0 make barren ; to 
deprive of fecundity, or the pawer of production 
May we not Wen the gteriliæiug the earth was ſuſ- 
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bai for ſome ain, 
.tioner of it? 
Go! sterilize the fertile with thy rage. 
STERLING. adj, [Of this word many derivations have 
been offered ; ; the moſt probable of which is that offered 
by Camden, who derives it ow the E1/terlings, who 
were eg as coiners, ] An epithet by which 
genuine Engliſh money is diſcriminated. 2. Genuine ; 
naving paſt the teſt. 
(1.) The king's treaſure that he left at his death, amounted 
untu eighteen hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. Bacon. 
Several of them would rather chuſe to count out a ſum in 
Neſterces than in pounds sterhng. E Addiſon. 
(2 ) There is not one ſingle witty phraſe in this collection, 
which hath not received the ſtamp and approbation of one bun- 
dred vears ; he may therefore be ſecure to find them all genuine, 
rterling, and authentick. Swi;f's Palite Converſation. 
STERLING. z. /. | /terlingum, low Lat. from the adjeQtive.] 
1. Engliſh coin; money. 2. Standard rate. 
(1. ). This viſionary various projects tries, 
And knows that to be rich is to be wile : 
By uſeful obſervation he can tell 
Ihe ſacred charms that in irue ster/ing dwell ; 
How gold makes a patrician of a flave, 


or the deluge became the erb- 


A dwarf an Atlas, a Therſites brave. Garth. 
Great name, which in our rolls recorded ſtands, 
Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 
Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 
And r wealth in English 222 view. C. Arbuthnot. 
STERN. adj. (rxynn, Saxon. } 1. Severe of countenance 
eee e 9 a/p2&, 2. Severe ne manners ; harſh ; un- 


1clenting ; cruel. 3. Hard; afflictive. 
{r.) Why look you {ti]] ſo tern and tragical ? 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
I would outſtare the gterneſt eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
Vea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant of — 
It ſhall not be amiſs here to preſent the gtera but lively coun- 
tenance of this ſo famous a man. AKnolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 
Gods and men 
Fear'd her tern frown, and ſhe was gonn o' th* woods. 


Milton. 
The judge ſupreme 1 caſt a ſtedfaſt eye, 
Stern, yet sttemper'd with benignity. Harte. 
(2.) Women are loft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou tern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. Shakeſp. 


The cominon executioner, 

Whoſe heait th' accuſtom'd fight of death makes hard, 

Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 

But firſt begs pardon : will you sterner be 

Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops? 
Did this in Cæſur ſeem ambirious ? 

When that the poor have cry'd, Cæſar hath wept 

Ambition ſhould be made of sterner tuff. Shakeſp. J. . 
Then ſhall the war, and 75 debate and ſtrife 

Immortal, be the bus'neſs of my lite; 

And in thy fame the duſty ſpoils among, 

High on the burniſh' d roof, 1 my banner ſnall be hung. 


Shakeſp. 


How stern as tutors, cd as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil and defraud the ward. 
(3.) If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that gtern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elſe ſubſcrib' d. Shaleſp. King Lear, 
— Miſchiefe ſtood, 
And with his gtern ſteele, drew | in ſtreames the blood. 
| Chapman, 
1 n ſ. [rreon, Saxon. Of the ſame original with 
. ſteer. ] 1. The hind part of the ſhip where the rudder is 
placed. 2. Poſt of management; direction. 3. The 
©: hinder part of any thing. 
(1.) Let a barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a ſhip, 
tee the m—_— and a pry as the ow: and fre, 


Dryden's Per. 


Wocdward's Nat. Hiſt. 
| Savage. 


Dryden. 


R 


the ribs, maſa; ropes, and ſhrouds, he would Row but a very 
lame idea of it. . © » Watts on the Mind, 
They turn their heads to ſea, their ferns to land. Dryden. 
(2.) The king from Eltam I intend to ſend, 
And hit at chiefeſt fern of publick weal. Shakeſ. 2 V.. 
- (3+) She all at once her bealtly body raiſed, _ 
With doubled forces high above the ground, 
Though wrapping up her wreathed ferz around. 
STE'RNAGE A. /. [from /tern.| 
Not uſed, _... 
Grapple your minds to fernage of this navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight (till. Shake. 
STE'KkNLY. adv. from ſtern.] In a ſtern manner; . 
truculently.. 


The W or tern. 


No mountaine lion tore 
Two lambs fo flernly. 
Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiction. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Yet ſure thou art not, nor thy face the ſame, 
Nor thy limbs moulded in fo ſoft a frame; 
Thou look'ſt more fernly, do'ft more ſtrongly move, 
And more of awe thou bear'ſt, and leſs of love. 
STELANNESS. 2. from ftern ] 
2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners. 
(1.) Of ſtature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That ſons of men amaz'd their flernneſs to behold. 
How would he yore to ſee his work ſo noble 
Wildly bound up! or how - 
Should I, in theſe my borrow'd flaunts, behold 
The flernneſs of his preſence! 
(2. have ſernneſs in my ſoul enough 
To hear of ſoldiers work. Dryden s Cleomenes. 
STE'RNON. 2 /. [5eerr.] The breaſt-bone | 
A ſoldier was ſhot in the breaſt through the flernon. 


Chapman, 


Dryden. 
1. Severity of look. 


Cenſer. 


Sbaleſß. 


ſneezing.— Sternutation is à convulſive ſhaking of the 
nerves and muſcles, occaſioned by an irritation of thoſe in 
the noſtrils Quincy. 

Concerning fernuation, or ſneezing, and the cuſtom of ſa- 
luting upon that motion, it is generally believed to derive its 
original from a diſeaſe wherein fernutation proved mortal, and 
ſuch as ſneezed died. brown's Vulg. Err. 


5 RNU/TATIVE, adj. | ſternutatif, Fr. from ſternulo, 
Lat.] Having the quality of ſneezing. 


ST ERNU'TATOEY. 7./. | ſternutatoire, Fr. from fternuto, 


Lat] Medicine that provokes to ſneeze. 
Phyſicians, in perſons near death, uſe fernutatories, or ſuch 
medicines as provoke unto ſneezing; when, if the faculty arile, 
and fternutation enſueth, they conceive hopes of life. Brown, 
STE'VEN A. prepen, Saxon.] A cry, or loud clamour. 
Ne ſooner was out, but ſwifter than thought, 
Faſt by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught: 
And had not Roffy renne to the ſewen, 
Lowder had been ſlain thilke ſame even. 


To STF W. v. a. [eſtuver, Fr. ſteven, Dutch.) To ſeeth 
any thing in a low moiſt heat, with little water, 
Ere I was riſen from the place, that ſhow'd 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poit, 
Steab'd in his haſte, half breathleſs, Shabefs. King Lear. 
1 bruiſed my ſkin with playing at ſword and dagger with a 
maſter of fence, three veneys for a diſh of ea prunes. Shak. 


To STEW. v. 2. To be ſeethed in a flow moiſt heat, 


STEW. u. | [ e/tuve, Fr. ftufa, Ital. efiufa, Span.) i. A 
| bagnio ; a hot-houſe, 2. A brothel ; a houſe of proſti- 

- tution. [This ſignification is by ſome imputed to this, 
that there were licenſed brothels near the /zezvs. or fiſh- 
| ponds in Southwark; but probably ſteto, like bagnio, 
took a bad ſignifcation from bad uſe. It may be doubted 
whether it has anv fingular South uſes it in a plural ter- 
mination with a ſingular ſenſe. Shakeſpeare NE it ſin- 

: Fall ] 3. {Stozwen, Dutch, to tore. } 


all pond where im are kept for the table. 


. | 


Wiſem. | 
STERNUTA'TION. 2. / [ /ternutatio, Latin.] The act of 


re 
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(I.) As burning tna from his boiling few. 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, | 
- Enwrapt in.coal-black clouds and filthy ſmoke. Spenſer. 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to uſe any armour, and 
give themſelves to baths and eb Abbot. 
(2.) There be that hate harlots, and never were at the fews ; 


that abhor falſhood, and never brake promiſe, Aſcham. 
I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, | 
"Till it o'er-run the few. | | Shaleſp. 


With them there are no ſtews, no diſſolute houſes, no curte- 
ſans. | Oy Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Her, though ſeven years ſhe in the fews had laid, 
A nunnery durſt receive and think a maid, 
And though in childbirth's labour ſhe did lie, 
Midwives would ſwear 'twere but a tympany. 

What mod'rate fop would rake the park or fews, 
Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs can chuſe? Roſcom, 
Making his own houſe a ſtews, a bordel, and a ſchool of 

lewdneſs, to inſtill the rudiments of vice into the unwary flexible 
years of his poor children. g South, 


nages the affairs of another. 2. An officer of ſtate. 
(1.) There ſat yclad in red, 
Down to the ground, a comely perſonage, 
That in his hand a white rod managed; 
He /tezward was, high diet, ripe of age, 
And in demeanour ſober, and in council ſage. 


Spenſer. 


Whilſt I have gold, I'll be his eward ſtill. Shak. Timon. 


'Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land ; 
Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtituie, - _ 
Or lowly factor for another's gain. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
How is it that IJ hear this of thee ? Give an account of thy 
ſtewardſhip; for thou mayeſt be no longer ſtexvard. Lu. xvi. 


Improve all thoſe talents the providence of God hath intruſted 


us with, becauſe we are but ſtewards, and mult give an account 

of them. | n Eb eh. Nelſon. 

When a ſteward defrauds his lord, he muſt connive at the 
reſt of the ſervants while they are following the ſame practice. 

| | Swift. 

What can be a greater honour than to be choſen one of the 

ſtewards and diſpenſers of God's bounty to mankind ? What 

can. give a generous ſpirit more complacency than to conſider, 

that great numbers owe to him, under Cod, their ſubſiſtence, 


and the good conduct of their lives? Swift, 
juſt ſteward of the bounty he receiv'd, | 

And dying poorer than the poor reliev d. Harte. 
(2.) The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 

To be high ſteavard. „ Shakeſp. 

STEWARDSHIP, #, /. [from /teward.] The office of a 

ſteward. . _ Ih: | | 


CC ˙ at of Marin 


Hath broke his ſtaff, reſign'd his ſtenuardſbip. Shakeſp. R. II. 


— Shew us the hand of God 
That hath diſmiſs'd us from our ſftexvard/bip. Shakeſp. 
If they are not en. ployed to ſuch purpoſes, we are falſe to our 


truſt, and the ſteardſbip committed to us, and ſhall be one day 


ſeverely accountable to God for it. Calamy's Sermons. 


STEWPAN, #. /. [from ſteao and pan.) A pan uled for 
'* . ſtewing. | © ap | 


 ST1'BlAL, adj. from tibizeh, Lat.] Antimonial. 


The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 


and the latter upon an aduſt ſtibial or eruginous ſulphur. Har. 


STIBIALR IAN. 2. [from ſtibium.] A violent man; from 
the violent operation of antimony, Obſolete. 


T his ſtibiarian preſſeth audaciouſly upon the royal throne, 
and after ſome ſacrification, tendereth a bitter pill of ſacrilege 


and cruelty; but when the ſame was rejected becauſe it was 
violent, then he preſents his antimonian potion. White. 
STi'caDos. . /. | /ticadis, Lat.] An herb. Ainſaw, 
STICK, n./. [peicca, Saxon: gecco, Italian; Sseck, Dutch. 
1. A piece of wood ſmall and long. 2. Many inftruments 
long and flender are called 5:c#s. | 


(1.) Onions as they hang will ſhoot forth, and ſo will the 


Donne. 


STE'WARD. =. /. [reipand, Saxon.] 1. One who ma- 


% * 


* 


| herb orpin, with which in the country they tim their houſes, = 


binding it to a lath or /tick ſet againſt a wall. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
Some ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed, 
Some gather ils the kindled flames to feed, Dryden. 
To STICK. v. a. preterite ruck; participle paſſ. stuck. 
[rrican, Saxon, ] To faſten on ſo as that it may adhere. 
Two troops in fair array one moment ſhow'd ; 
The next, a field with fallen bodies ſtrow'd : | 
The points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, 
The ſeeds without their riders ſcour the field, 
The knights unhors'd. : | Dryden. 
Would our ladies, inſtead of ſtiching on a patch againſt their 
country, ſacrifice - their necklaces againſt the common enemy, 


what decrees ought not to be made in their favour? Addiſon. 
- Oh for ſome pedant reign, 
Some gentle James to bleſs the land again; 
To ſtick the doctor's chair unto the throne, a 
Give law to words, or war with words alone. Poss. 


To STICK. v. 2. 1 To adhete; to unite itſelf by its tenacity 
or penetrating power. 2. To be inſeparable; to be 
united with any thing. Generally in an ill ſenſe, 3. To 
reſt upon the memory painfuily. 4. To ſtop ; to loſe 
motion. 5. To reſiſt emiſſion. 6. To be conſtant to; 
to adhere with firmneſs: ſometimes with 7, and ſome- 


times with by, 7. To be troubleſome by adhering; 


with by or to. 8. To remain; not to be loſt, 9. 
To dwell upon; not to forſake. 
difficulties or ſcruple. 11. To ſcruple; to heft- 
tate. 12, To be ſtopped ; to be unable to proceed. 13. 
To be embarraſſed ; to be puzzled. 14. To ST1CK ent. 
To be prominent with deformity. 15. To STICK out. 
To refuſe compliance. | 


(1.) Iwill cauſe the fiſh of thy rivers to /tick unto thy ſcales. 


| | | Ezekiel. 
The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of roſes not 
blown, where the dew ſticheth, Bacon, 


Though the ſword be put into the ſheath, we mult not ſuffer 
it there to ruſt, or /tick ſo faſt as that we ſhall not be able to draw 


it readily, when need requires, Raleis h. 
If on your fame our tex a blot has thrown, 
Twill ever ſtick, thro' malice of your own. Young, 


(2.) Now does he feel 


His ſecret murthers ſticking on his hands. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


He is often ſtigmatized with it, as a note of infamy, to ſticæ 
by him whilk the world laſteth. Sanderſon, 
In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, till they light 
upon one that is ſure to ſticł. Swift. 
(3-) The going away of that which had ſtaid ſo. long, doth 
yet ſtick with me. 5 Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(4.) None of thoſe who ſtick at this impediment, have any ene- 
mies ſo bitter and implacable, as they found theirs. Kett/exvell. 
I ſhudder at the name ! 
My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
Sticks at the ſound. — Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus. 
(..) Wherefore could I not pronounce amen? 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat, | | ' 
(6.) The Lowe will ick by thee, I can aſſure thee that: he 
will not out, he is true bred. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The firſt contains a ſticking faſt to Chriſt, when the Chriſtian 
_ profeſſion is perſecuted; and the ſecond a riüng from fin, as he 
roſe, to a new Chriſtian lite, A Hammond. 
Some ſtick to you, and ſome to t'other fide. | 
They could not but conclude, that to be their intereſt, and 
being ſo convinced, purſue it and ſtick to it. Tillotſon. 
We are your only friends, ſtick by us and we will /tick by you, 
| | D' Avenant. 


The advantage will be on our ſide, if we ſtick to its eſſentials. 
| OE 24... -.._ . Mddifon's Freebolder. 


.) I am ſatisfied to trifle away my time, rather than let it 
ſtick by me. | nt, 6 Pope's Letters. 
(.) Proverbial ſentences are formed into a verſe, whereby 

they ſtick upon the memory. Watts, 


— 
- 


e 


dee. 


Shakeſb. Macbeth. 5 


Dryden. 


(9.) If the matter be knotty, the mind muſt ſtop and buckle 
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to it, and ſtick u n it with labour and thought, and not leave 


it till it has maſtered the difficulty. | Locke. 
Every man, beſides occaſional affections, has beloved ſtudies 
which the mind will more cloſely /tick to. | Locke. 


(10.) This is the difficulty that ſticks with the moſt reaſon- 
able of thoſe who, from conſcience, refuſe to join with the Revo- 
lution. Pu ; | Swift. 
(11.) It is a good point of cunning for a man to ſhape the an- 
{wer he would have in his own words and propoſitions ; for it 


makes the other party /t:ck the leſs. | Bacon. 
The church of Rome, under pretext of expoſition of Scripture, | 

doth not ſtick to add and alter. Bacon. 

Rather than impute our miſcarriages to our own corruption, 

wie do not /ticþ to ariaign providence itſelf, - Eftrauge. 

Every one without heſitation ſuppoſes eternity, and ſtichs not 

to aſcribe infinity to duration. . Locke, 


That two bodies cannot be in the ſame place is a truth that no 
body any more ſticꝶs at, than at this maxim, that it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Locke, 

To ſtick at nothing for the publick intereſt is repreſented as 
the refine | part of the Venetian wiſdom, Addiſon on Italy. 
Some ſtzck not to ſay, that the parſon and attorney forged a 
will. | Arbuthnot, 

2.) —— If we ſhould fail. 

=— We fail! 

But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking place, 

And we'll not fail. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

They never doubted the commons; but heard all /zuc# in the 
lords houſe, and defired the names of thoſe who hindered the 
agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon, 

He threw : the trembling weapon paſs'd 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac'd 


On his broad ſhield, and ſtucꝶ within the laſt. Dryden. 
(13.) Where they /tich, they are not to be farther puzzled by 
putting them upon finding it out themſelves. Locke. 


They will ick long at part of a demonſtration, for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two. ideas, that, to one more exer- 
ciſed, is as viſible as any thing. | Locke. 

Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of a 
few mer e but if the chain be prolix, here they ſtick and 


are confounded, Watts on the Mind. 
(14.) His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be ſeen, and 
his bones that were not ſeen ſtick out. Job, xxxiii. 21. 


To STICK. v. a. [yxician, Saxon; cteten, Dutch.) 1. To 
ſtab; to pierce with a pointed inſtrument. 2. To fix 
upon a pointed body; as, he Stuck the fruit upon his 
knife. 3. To faſten by transfixjion. 4. To ſet, with 
ſomething pointed, 

(1.) The Heruli, when their old kindred fell ſick, ſtuck them 
with a dagger. X Grew, 

3. - Her death; | 

F'I-itand betwixt : it firſt ſhall pierce my heart: 

We will be /zuc# together on his dart. 

„ Drycen's Hrannicꝭ Lowe. 

(4.) —— Alofty pile they rear; 
The fabrick's front with cypreſs twigs they ſtrewv, 

And /tick the ſides with boughs of baleful yew. Dryden. 


Srlckix ESS. 2. / [from cticły. Adheſive quality; viſco- 


ſity; glutinouſneſs; tenacity. 


To STICKLE. v. a fiom the practice of prizefighters, /#f in a fooliſh argument. Tayher. 
who placed leconds with ſtaves ot ſticks to interpoſe occa- — A TY e V er n their cauſe, 5 
ſionally.] 1. To take part with one fide or other. 2. to defend their hoſpitable laws. Dryden. 
ae | | . (7.) The French are open, familiar, and talkative; the 
Po conteſt ; to altercate ; 5 contend rather with obſti. Italians ſtiꝶ, ceremonious, and reſerved. Addiſon on Italy. 
nacy than vehemence. 3. To trim; to play faſt and StiF forms are bad, but let not worſe intrude, 
looſe ; to act a part between oppoſites. | g Nor conquer art and nature to be rude. | Young. 

(1.) Fortune, as ſhe's wont, turn'd fickle, | ( 8.) — This is tif news. | Shakeſp.. 
And for the foe began tv fen, © Hudibras. To S TIF FEN. v. a. [peigian,. Sax.} I. To make ſtiff; to 
(2. Let them go to't, and ſtickle, make inflexible ; to make unpliant. 2. To make torpid. 
Wherher a conclave, or a conventicle. Cleaveland, (1.) —— When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Heralds / ickie, who got wha, 12 * Seiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood, 2, | | 
So many hundred years ago. | . Hudihras. Diſguiſe fair nature with hard-favour'd rage. Shak. H. V. 


(3.) When he ſees half of the Chriſtians killed, and the reſt 
in a fair way of being routed, he ſtickles betwixt the temainder 
of God's hoſt and the race of fiends. | Dryden. 


STIFF. aaj, [reig, Saxon; /tiff, Daniſh ; , Swediſh ; 
ſtifur, Iſlandick; i, Dutch.] 1. Rigid; inflexible ; 


© 


- * — 
— * 8 
"Tk . * of 
% * kgs 


prick ; pungitine, Latin] The ſmalleſt of freſh-water 
"th. + WA - 


A little fiſh called a ſtichlebag, without ſcales, hath his body 
fenced with ſeveral prickles. : Malton's Angler. 


STicxLER. 3. , [from /tichle.) 1. A ſideſman to fencers ; 


a ſecond to a duelliſt; one who ſtands to judge a combat. 
2. An obſtinate contender about any thing. | 
(1.) Baſilius came to part them, the ſticter's authority being 


unable to perſuade cholerick hearers; and part them he did. 
| Sidney. 


: 


Baſilius, the judge, appointed /?icklers and trumpets, whom 
the others ſhould obey. | Sidney. 

Our former chiefs, like ſtichlers of the war, 

Firit fought t' inflame the parties, then to poiſe: 

The quarrel loy'd, but did the cauſe abhor f 
And did not ſtrike to hurt, but made a noiſe. Dryden, 
(2.) Quercetanus, though the grand /tickler for the tria 

prima, has this conceſſion of the irreſolubleneſs of nn} 
f | Boyle. 


The inferior tribe of common women have, in moſt reins, 


been the profeſſed /ticklers for ſuch as have ated againſt the true 


intereſt of the nation. Add iſon's Frecholder. 
The tory or high church clergy were the greateſt tic ler 
againſt the exorbitant proceedings of king James II. Swift. 
All place themſelves in the lift of the national church, though 
they are great /?:c#lers for liberty of conſcience. Soft. 


STI'CKY.. adj. [from ſtick | Viicous; adheſive ; gluti- 


nous. 
Herbs which laſt longeſt are thoſe of ſtrong ſmell, and with a 
ſticky ſtalk. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


reſiſting flexure ; not flaccid ; not limber; not eaſily 


flexible; not pliant. 2. Not ſoft ; not giving way; not 


fluid; not eaſily yielding to the touch, 3 Strong; not 
eaſily reſiſted. 4. Hardy; ſtubborn ; not caſily ſubdued. 


. Obſtinate ; pertinacious. 6, Harſh ; not written with 


eaſe; conſtrained. 7. Formal; rigorous in certain cere- 


monies ; not diſengaged in behaviour; ſtarched ; affect- 


ed. 8, In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean ſtrongly main- 


tained, or aſſerted with good evidence. 
(1.) — They riſing on zF pinions, tower 


The mid aerial ſky. Milton. 
The glittering robe 
Hung floating looſe, or iF with mazy gold. Thomſon. 


(2.) Still leſs and leſs my boiling ſpirits flow; 


And I grow tig as cooling metals do. Diyden's Ind, Emp. 


Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly incorporate, 


and ſo grew more ti and firm, making but one ſubſtance. 


| Bur net's Theory. 
(3.) — On a /?rf gale 3 
The Theban ſwan extends his wings. Denham. 
(4.) ——— How is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows! Better I were diſtract! Shakeſd. 


(5.) We neither allow unmeet nor purpoſe the ſti f defence of 


any unneceſſary cuſtom heretofore received. Hooker. 


Yield to others when there is caufe ; but it is a ſhame to ſtand 


e flifened nis neck, and hardened his heort from turning 
unto the Lord. > | 2 Chron, xxxvi. 13. 


. The poor, by them diſi b'd, naked he, 
Veil'd with no other covering but the iky; 
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Expos'd to fif ning froſts, and drenching ſhowers, 
Which thicken'd air from her black boſom pours. Sandy,. 
Her eyes grow ien d, and with ſulphur burn. Dryden. 
2.) Her fit ning grief, War 
Who ſaw her children ſlaughter'd all at once, | 
Was dull to mine, F n , Dryaen and Lee. 
To Srirre u. v. 2. 1. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to 
become unpliant. 2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 
3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion; to grow obſti- 


nate. | 
(1.). Aghaſt, aſtoniſh'd, and truck dumb with fear, 
I ſtood; like briſtles roſe my Hi ning hair, Dryden. 


Fix'd in aſtoniſhment I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and „ii gens yet alive; 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) The tender foil, then Afigening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſeas. Dryden. 
(3. Some ſouls, we ſee, 
Grow hard and ien with adverſity, Dryden. 
STIFFHEA'RTED. adj. | /tiF and heart.] Obſtinate ; ſtub- 


- 


born ; contuinacious, | | 
They are impudent children, and f:Fhearted. Eztk. ii. 
ST1'rFLY. adv. [trom stif.} Rigidly; inflexibly ; ſtub- 
bornly. e 
In matters divine, it is ſtill maintained Aiſſiy, that they have 
no ſtiffnecked force.  » Hooker, 
I commended them that ſtood ſo iy for the Lord, 2 E/ar. 
The Indian fig of itſelf multiplieth from root to root, the 
wenty of the ſap and the ſoftneſs of the talk making the bough, 
being overloaden and not „i upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 
ST1'FFNECKED. adi. [tiff and neck.) Stubborn; obſti- 
nate; contumacious. 
An infinite charge to her majeſty, to ſend over ſuch an army 
as ſhould tread down all that ſtandeth before them on foot, and 
lay on the ground all the fifnecked. Spenſer. 
This fifrect'd pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. Denham. 
ST1'FFNESS. 2. . [from if. 1. Rigidity ; inflexibility; 
hardneſs; ineptitude to bend. 2. Ineptitude to motion; 
torpidneſs, 3. Tenſion; not laxity. 4. Obſtinacy ; 
ſtubbornneſs ; contumaciouſneſs. 5. Unpleaſing forma- 
lity; conſtraint. 6. Rigorouſneſs; harſhneſs, 7. Manner 
of writing, not eaſy but harſh and conſtrained. _ | 
(I.) The fifneſs and dryneſs of iron to melt, muſt be hol- 
The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ſtubborn and in- 
flexible; and the punilhment of that fifire/s is one branch of 
the allegory. hy  L'Eftrange. 
(2.) The pillars of this frame grow weak, | 
My finews flacken, and an icy fine 


Benumbs my blood. | Denham. 
(3-) To try new ſhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 
And one below, their eaſe or fliffneſs notes. Dryden. 


| (4+) The vices of old age have the fifneſs of it too; and as 
it is the unfitteſt time to learn in, fo the unfitneſs of it to unlearn 
will be found much greater. South*s Sermons. 


truth, but ſubmiſſion to prejudice, Locke. 
Theſe hold their opinions with the greateſt /tifneſs; being 
erally the moſt fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke. 
(.) All this religion ſat eaſily upon him, without any of that 
ſtiffneſs and conſtraint, any of thoſe forbidding appearances 
which diſpatage the actions of the ſincerely pious. Atterbury. 

| (6.) There fill yourſelf with thoſe moſt joyous ſights; 

But ſpeak no word to her of theſe {ad plights, _ 

Which her too-cun{tant h doth conſtrain; Spenſer. 
(7.) Rules and critical obſervations improve a good genius, 
where nature Jeadeth the way, provided he is not too ſcrupulous ; 
for that will introduce a ſtiueſs and affectation, which are utterly. 


* * 


abhorrent from all good writing. | Felton, 
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eloſeneſs of air; to ſuffocate. 2. To keep in; to hinder 
from emiſſion. 3; To extinguiſh by hindering eommuni— 


n by moiſtening or opening it. Bacon. 


Firmneſs or /t;fneſs of the mind is not from adherence to 


ſhouſd rather be Ale. 


(J.) There comes my maſter and another gentleman from 


To ST1'FLE. w. 4. [eſteufer, Fren.] 1. To oppreſs or kill by nter juſt by.the church-yard Pile. Sept 


— 


rl 64, oy hl N 
5. To ſuppteſs; to conceal. 6. To ſuppreſs artfully or 
traudulently, | | 
(1.) Where have you been brojling ? 
Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where a finger 
Cou'd not be wedg'd in more; I am filed | 
With the mere rankneſs of their joy). Shale ſp. 
Pray'r againſt his abſolute decree : $a) 
No more avails than breath againſt the wind; 
Blown ſtifling back on him that breathes it fort. Milton. 
That part of the air that we drew out, left the more room for 


the ſtifling ſteams of the coals to be received into it, Boyle. 
Stifled with kiſſes, a ſweet death he dies. Dryden. 


At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and warm, as 
almoſt to fifle them with care; and all on a ſudden, t'e.cald 


regimen is in vogue. Baer. 
I took my leave, being half tied with the cloſeneſs of the 
room. Suit Account of Partridge's Deuib. 


(2.) Whilſt bodies become coloured by reflecting or tranſmit- 
ting this or that ſort of rays more copiouſly than the reſt, they 
ſtop and ftiFe in themſelves the rays which they do not reflect or 
tranſmit, | 1 Newton's O ticks. 

(4.) Every reaſonable man will pay a tax with chearfulneſs 
for /tifling a civil war in its birth. - Addiſon's Frecholder. 

(5.) If't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs, 

That I may ever after fie mine. Otwra;"s Orphan. 

(6.) Theſe concluhons have been acknowledged by the diſpu- 
ters themſelves, till with labour and ſtudy they had ſtifled their 
firſt convictions. | . Rogers. 

On theſe two pillars will our faith for ever ſtand, firm and 


unmoveable, againf all attempts; whether of vain philofophy, 


to better the doctrine, or of va ner criticiſm, to corrupt or {ie 
the evidence. Miterland. 
You excel in the art of ſifliug and concealing your reſent- 


ment. Swift. 


STVYGMA, 2. / [s:igma, Lat] 1. A brand; a mark with 


a hot iron. 2. A mark of infamy. 


ST1IGMA'TICAL, } adj. [from stigma.] Branded or marked 
ST1I'GMATICK. with ſome token of infamy. 


Thou'rt like a foul miſhapen ſizgmatich, 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided. | Shakeſp. 
He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, 
Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind,. 
Stigmatical in making, worſe in mind. Shakeſp. 


To STIOCMATIZ . V @. Aigmatiſer, French, from /tigma. ] 


To mark with a brand ; to diſgrace with a note of re- 
proachs. | | 


Men of learning who take to buſineſs, diſcharge it with greater 


honeſty than men of the world; becauſe the former in reading 


have been uſed to find virtue extolled and vice ſtigmatized, 
while the latter have ſeen vice triumphant and virtue diſcounte- 
nanced. | | Adiſon. 
Sour enthuſiaſts affect to tigmatize the fineſt and moſt elegant 
authors beth ancient and modern, as dangerous to religion. 
Addiſon's Freeholder.. 
The privileges of juries ſhould be aſcertained, and whoever: 
violates them ſtigmatixed by publick:cenfure, , Swift. 


STI'Lak. adj. |from®s/i/e.} Belonging to the ſtiſe of 2 


dial. 
At fifty-one-and a half: degrees, which is London's latitude, 


make a mark; and laying a ruler to the center of the plane and 
to this mark, draw a line for the /t:{ar line. Moxon.. 
STILE. 7. /* [rr1gele, from rxizan, Saxon, to climb.] 1. 

A ſet of ſteps to paſs from one encloſure to another. 2. 


[Szile, Fr.] A pin to caſt the ſhadow in a ſun-dial. This 


5 4's over the /ti/e this way. | | Shakeſp. 
If they draw ſeveral ways, they be ready to hang themſelves. 
upon every gate or ſtile they come at; L'Eſtr auge. 


The little ſtrutting pile, 


(2.) Erect the ſtile perpendicularly over the ſubRilar line, ſo- 
as to make an angle with the dial- plane equal to the elevation of. 


the pole of your place. Moxon's Mech. Exercifes.. 


cation. 4. To extinguiſh by artful or gentle means ST. ILE'TT| O. a. Italian; 5:iler, F rench.] A ſmall dagger, 
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af which aig blade is not ch but round, wich a ſharp 


oint. 
Y When a ſenator ſhould be torn in pieces, he Wired one, who 
entering into the ſenate-houſe, ſhould allault him as an enemy 
to the ſtate; ; and ſtabbing him with ſtzlettoes, leave him to be 
torn by others, my Hakewill on Provence. 
To STILL. v. a. Crrillan, Saxon; stillen, Dutch. ] 1. To 
filence ; to make ſilent. 2. To quiet ; to appeaſe, 3. To 
make motionleſs. 
4. Is this the ſcourge of France ? 
Ts this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, 
That with his name the mothers / their babes? 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 
Then glaily ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 
The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarely curl'd, 
And a dead ſilence ſtill d the wat'ry world. Pope. 
(2.) In all refrainings of anger, it is the belt remedy to make 
a man's ſelf believe, that the opportunity of revenge is not yet 
come; but that he foreſees a time for it, and fo to ſtill himſelf 
in the mean time, and reſerve it. Bacon. 
(3.) He having a full ſway over the water, had power to ſtiil 
and compoſe it, as well as to move and diſturb it. Woodward. 
STIL 1. adj. [stil, Dutch. ] 1. Silent; uttering no noiſe. 
It is well obſerved by Junius, that is the ſound com- 
manding ſilence. 2. Quiet; calm. 3. Motionleſs. 
1.) We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
'Tis old but true, frill {wine eat all the draugh. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. 3 ww and Cleop, 
The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will; 
The ſea that roar'd at thy command, 


| Shaleſp. 


At thy command was till. Addiſon, 
(3+ Atin when he ſpied ; 

Thus in ſtill waves of deep delight to wade, | 

Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cry'd. Spenſer. 


Frome hence my lines and I depart, 
I to my ſoft ſtill walks, they to my heart; 
to the nurſe, they to the child of art. Donne. 
Religious pleaſure moves gently, and therefore conſtantly. It 
does not affe& by rapture, but is like the pleaſure of health, 


which is ſtill and ſober. South. 
Hope quickens all the till parts of life, and keeps the mind 


a wake in her moſt remiſs and indolent hours. Addiſon. 
Silius Italicus has repreſented it as a very gentle and ſtill river, 
in the beautiful deſcription he has given of it. Addiſon. 
How all things lien, while thy muſe complains ; 
Such {lence waits on Philomela's ſtrains, 
In fone // ev'ning, when the whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees, Pope. 
(3.) Gyrecia fit „till, but with no ſtill penſiveneſs. Sidney. 
Though the body really moves, yet not changing perceiveable 
diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as the ideas of our minds 


follow in train, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as we find in the 


hands of clocks. Locke, 
That, in this ſtate of ignorance, we ſhort-ſighted creatures 
might not miſtake true felicity, we are endowed with a power to 


ſuſpend any particular deſire. This is ſtanding fri where we 


are not ſufficiently aſſured, C4415 51 oel. 
This ſtone, O Syſiphus, ſtands fell; 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel. | Pope. 


STILL. 1. J. Calm; ſilence.” 

Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windſor foreſt, : 
Doth all the winter time, at ſtill of midnight, | 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shaleſp. 
He had never any jealouſy with his father, which might give 

occaſion of altering court or council upon the change; but all 
things paſſed in a fa | Bacon's Henry VII. 
STILL. ado. [yxille, Saxon.] 1. To this time; till now. 
2. Nevertheleſs ; . 3 In an encreaſing 
degree. 4. Always; ever; open. 5. After that. 
6. In continuance, 


(1.) It hath been trot reported, and i is ſtill received, that 


* * 


Sbaleſp. 


8 Tr 


extreme applauſes of great multitudes have fo ravified the air, 
that birds flying over have fallen down. | "Bacon, 
| Thou, O matron ! n 

Here dying to the ſhore haſt left thy name: 

Cajeta till the place is called from thee, 

1 he nurſe of great ZEneas' infancy. Dryden's En. 

(2.) The delre of fame betrays the ambitious. man into inde- 
cencies that leſſen his reputation; he is till afraid leſt any of his 
actions ſhould be thrown away in private. Addiſon. 

(3-) As God ſometimes addrefies himſelf in this manner to 
the hearts of, men; ſo, if the heart will receive fuch motions by 
a ready compliance, they will return more frequently, and till 
more and more powerfully, South. 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more attentively we 
conſider, the more perfectly /t:4/ ſhall we know them. Atterb, 

(4.) Unleſs God from heaven did by viſion /tz/{ ſhew them 
what to do, the ey, mig might do nothin. Hooker. 

yy. brain I'll prove the 22 to my ſoul ; 

My foul, the father; and theſe two beget 

A generation of ſtill- breeding thoughts. Shakeſp. 

Whom the diſeaſe of talking ſtill once poſſeſſeth, he can never 
hold his peace, = Ben. Jobnſon. 

He told them, that if their king were ſtill abſent from them, 
they would at length crown apes. Davies on Ireland, 

Chymiſts would be rich, if they could till do in great quanti- 
ties, what they have ſometimes done in little, Boyle. 

Trade begets trade, and people * much where many people 
are already gone: ſo men run till to a crowd in the ſtreets, 
though only to lee. Temple, 

The fewer /ti// you name, you wound the more, 
Bond is but one; but Harpax is a ſcore, Pope. 


(J.) In the primitive church, ſuch as by fear being compelled 


to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, after repented, and kept ſtili the of- 
fice of 3 the goſpel. Mpitgiſte. 
6.) I with my hand at midnight held your head; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time, | | 

Saying, . what want you ? Shakeſp. King John, 

STILL. 2. [from dijzil.) A veſſel for diſtillation ; an 
alembick, 

Nature's confectioner, the bee, 
Whoſe fuckets are moiſt alchimy ; 
The ſtill of his refining mold, 
Minting the garden 1 into gold. Cleaveland. 

the vapour which aſcends out of the /7z// will take fire at the 


flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour from 
the candle to the ſtill. | 


aromatick, by e a cold ſtill, with a heat not exceeding that of 
fummer. Arbuthnot on Alimenis. 
To STILL. v. a. | from di/til.] To dif] ; to extract or ope- 
rate upon by diſtillation. 
To STILL. v. u. | stillo, Latin.) To drop; to fall in drops. 
Out of uſe. 
His ſceptre gainſt the ground he threw, 
And tears ſtill d from him which mov'd all the crew. Chapm. 
Short thick ſobs, whole thund' ring volleys float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, /t:/'4 out of her breaſt, 
That ever bubbling ſpring. Craſhaw, 
rtr r T10US. adj. [atillatitius, Lat.] Falling. in drops; 
drawn by a ſtill. 
STILLATORVY. 7. {. [from till or distil.] 1. An alembick ; 
a veſſe] in which diltillation is performed. 2. The room 
in which ſtills are placed; laboratory. 


(1.) In all ſtillatories the vapour is turned back upon itſelf, 


by = encounter of the ſides of the ſtillatory. Bacon. 


All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ſillatories, - 


forex ſhould be meridional. Motton' Architecture. 
Theſe are nature's ſtillator ies, in whoſe caverns the aſcending 
yapours are congealed to that univerſal aquavitz, that good freſh 
water.. 5 More againſt Atheiſm. 
ST1LLBORN, adj. [ Sill and born. Born lifcleſs ; dead in 
the birth. 


In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the bad of the ſtill be taken off, 


Newton's Opticts. 
This fragrant ſpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaſt 
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BI „ 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 

Should be ſtillborn; and that we now poſſeſt i 

The utmoſt man of expecta ion; We are 

A body ſtrong enough to equal with the king. eee 

Many caſualties were hut matter of ſenſe, as whether a child 

were abortive pe arr | Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

The pale aſſiſtants on each other ſtar d, | 

With gaping mouths for ifſuing words prepar'd ; 

The ftillborn ſounds upon the palate hung, 


And dy'd imperfe& on the falt'ring tongue, Dryden. 
I know a trick to make you thrive ; 

O, tis a quaint device! 
Your ſtilborn poems ſhall revive, 

And ſcorn to wrap up ſpice. Swift. 


ST1/LLICIDE. # /. \sfullicidium, Latin.] A ſucceſhon of 
drops. | 3 bs 

The fillicides of water, if there be water enough to follow, 
will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread, becauſe they will not 
diſcontinue. 27 75 | 

ST11.11C1piovs. adj. [from crillicide.] Falling in drops. 
Cryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome places not 
unlike the ſtirious or fillicidious dependencies of ice. Brown. 
STi'LLING. 2 /. [from still.] 1. The act of ſtilling. 2. A 
ſtand for caſks | © tat 
STi'LLNEsSs. #. / [from till] 1. Calm; quiet; filence ; 
freedom from noe 2. Habitual filence ; taciturnity. 
(1.) How ſweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this bank 

Here will we ſit, and let the ſounds of muſick 

Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtillneſs and the night 

Become the touches of ſweet harmony. | 

When black clouds draw. down the lab'ring ſkies, 

And horrid fti/lz eſs firſt invades the ear; 

And in that filence we the tempeſt fear. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of ZEneas' paſſing by this 
coaſt, has prepared the reader by Cajeta's funeral and the ill- 
eſs of the night. | 
If a houſe be on fire, thoſe at next door may eſcape, by the 
ſtillneſs of the weather. 2 = 7 

(2.) The gravity and ſtillneſt of your youth 

The world hath noted. 5 | Shakeſp. Othello. 

 STiULLSTAND. # /, still and stand.] Abſence of motion. 

I be tide ſwell'd up unto his height, | X 
Then makes a /ti//fand, running neither way. Shakeſp. 
ST1'LLY. adv. [from grill] 1. Silently ; not loudly. 2. 
Calmly ; not tumultuouſly. | | 
(1.) From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 

The hum of either army /tilly ſounds. Shakeſþ. H. V. 


STILTS. 2. /. [s:yltor, Swedilh ; selten, Dutch ; yrœlcan.] 7, STINK. b. 
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(.) The-ſnake, roll'd in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth fling a child © _ 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Sbaleſp. 
That ſnakes and vipers fling and tranſmit their miſchief bß 
the tail, is nut eaſily to be juſtified, the poiſon lying about the 
teeth, and commu:ncated by the bite. Brown. 
(2. His unkindneſs | | 
That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear right, 
To his doghearted daughters :- theſe things ing him 
So venoumouſly, that burning ſhane detains him 
From his Cordelia. | 
| No more I wave | 
To prove the hero.—Slander ſtings the brave. Poje. 
— The ſtin7ing laſh apply. Poe. 


5 babe. 


ST1xG, =. / [from the verb.] 1. A ſharp point with which 


Bacon / Nat. Hiſt. . 


Shakeſp. STi'NGILY. adv. from ingy. 


ſome animals are armed, and which is commonly veno- 
mous. 2. Any thing that gives pain, 3. The point in 
the laſt verſe. 4. Remorſe of conſcience. Fo 
(1.) Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miſtaken for 
their ting. | | Bac. Nat. Hift.. 
His rapier was a hornet's ing, | 
It was a very dangerous thing 
For if he chanc'd to hurt the king, | 
It would be long in healing. | Dirayton. 
(2.) The Jews receiving this book originally with ſuch frz7 


in it, ſhews that the authority was high.” _ Forbes. 
3.) It is not thejerk or ſting of an epigram, nor the ſeeming 
contradiction of a poor antitheſis. ' Dryden, 


Covetoufly. 


STi'nGINEssS- A /. [trom ing y. Avarice; covetouſ- 
20 


Swift. $T1/NGY. adj. 


Supports on which boys raiſe themſelves when they 


walk. 


Some could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 


but they mult put themſelves upon /tilts, Hoavel's Eng. Tears. 
The heron and ſuch like fowl live of fiſhes, walk on long 
ſtilts like the people in the marſhes. More againſt Atheiſm. 
Men muſt not walk upon fti/ts. IL Eftrange. 
To STIMULATE. v. a. [stimule, Latin] 
2. To prick forward; to excite by ſome pungent motive. 
3. [In phyfick.] To excite a quick ſenſation, with a de- 
rivation towards the p: re. 
(.) Extreme cold ſtimulates, producing firft a rigour, and 
then a glowing heat; thoſe things which /?imulate in the extreme 
* excite pain. 12 2 OE 
ome medicines lubricate, and others both lubricate and 
ſtimulate. . | Sharp. 
STIMULa'TION. #. /. [simulatio, Latin.] Excitement ; 
pungency. - . | 8 *** 
Some perſons, from the ſecret ſtimulatious of vanity or envy, 
deſpiſe a valuable book, and throw contempt.upon it by whole- 
ee 26:1 Matti on the Mind. 


7 STING. ». a. preterite, T flung; or fang: participle 


pricked, Iſlandick.] 1. To pierce or wound with a point- 
darted out, as that of waſps or ſcorpions, 2, To pain 
acutely... OE | 


ll ke prick... 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Srix k. , [ſrom the verb ] * Offenſive ſmell. 


| David, they ſent and hired Syrians. 


neſs ; niggardlinels. 


Dryden. STi'nGLEss. adj. from ing.] Hiving no ſting, 


He hugs this viper when he thinks it /7znglz/5. 1315 
| | Decay. of Pie ty. 


Dryden. $Tixco. n. . [from the ſharpneſs of the talte.] Old 


beer. A cant word. 
[A low cant word. In this word, with 
its derivatives, the g is pronounced as in gem.] Cove- 
tous; niggardly ; avaricious. "9 

A flingy narrow-hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it til! it began to be rotten. - 

| ___ CUEftrange. 
He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 


which forces me to beſpeak his friends to engage him to lay a- 


fide that ſtingy humour, and gratify the publick at once, | 
| Arbuthnot's Hifl. of John Bull. 
„ preterite I funk or tank. [pemian, Sax, 
ſtincten, Dutch.}. To emit an offenſive ſmell, common- 
ly a {mel} of putrefaCtion. 
lohn, it will be fzzking law for his breath. Shakeſþ. 
When the children of Ammon ſaw that they auf before 
e 
What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a naſty ſtink- 
ing goat? — | enge: 
Moſt of ſmells want names; ſweet and /tizking ſerve our 
turn for theſe ideas, which is little more than to call them plea- 


fling and diſpleaſing. | Locle. 
Chloris, this coſtly way to ſtinł give oer, | 
Tis throwing ſweet into a common ſhore ;. 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient be, | 
Thou ſmelI' not of. thy ſweets, they ſtinł of thee. 


Granwille.. 


Thoſe finks which the noſtrils ſtraight abher are not moſt - 


| pernicious, but ſuch airs as have ſome ſimilitude with man's 


* 


That, like a ,in, tis nothing to them all. 


dy, and ſo betray the ſpirits. Elac. Nat. Hiſt, 
They ſhare a fin ; and ſuch proportions fall, | 
1 | | Dryden. : 

By what criterion do ye-eat, d'ye think? 90 


If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for ſtink. | Pose. 
paſſive fan 5 and fung. rrinzan, Saxon 3 Hungen, ſore STI'NKARD, . 2 [from tial. A {op Aintisg palsy 2 


, 


fellow. | ; 
STINKER, 1. . [from flink.] Something intended to of- 


fend by the ſmell... 
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The air may be purified by burning of ſtinkpott or ſtin bers in 
contagious lane. Harvey. 
STINKINGLY. adv. [from ſinting] With a ſtink. 
Can'ſt thou believe thy living is a life | 
.- $0 ſtinkingh depending Shakeſp. 
STINK POT. # / | /tink and pot.) An artificial compoſi- 
tion offenſi ve to the ſmell. | 
The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, eſpecially in 
- cloſe places, by burning of /tink/ ots. Harvey. 
To STINT. v. a. [H nta, Swed. ftunta, Iſlandick.] To 
bound; to limit; to confine ; to reſtrain ; to ſtop, 
The reaſon hereof is the end which he hath propoſed, and 
the law whereby his wiſdom hath ſtinted the effects of his pow- 
er in ſuch ſort, that it doth not work 1nfinitely, but correſpon- 


dently unto that end for which it worketh. Hooker. 
Then hopeleſs, heartleſs, 'gan the cunning thief, 


Perſuade us die, to ſtint all further ſtrife. Spenſer. 
Nature wiſely ſtiuts our appetite, 
And craves no more than undiſturb'd delight. Dryden. 


I ſhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of the curſe up- 
on the earth, or ſtint it, only to the production of weeds, but 
give it its full ſcope in an univerſal dimunition of the fruitful- 
neſs of theearth. | Woodward. 

A ſuppoſed heathen deity might be ſo poor in his attributes, 


fo ſtinted in his knowledge, that a Pagan might hope to con- 


ceal his perjury from his notice. Addiſon. 
Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would not ſupport 
double their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one third are not 
extremely ſtinted in neceſſaries. | | Swift. 
She /?1ts them in their meals, and is very ſcrupulous of 
what they eat and drink, and tells then how many fine ſhapes 
ſhe has ſeen ſpoiled in her time for want of ſuch care. Law, 
STINT, x. /. [from the verb.] 1. Limit; bound; re- 
ſtraint. 2 A proportion; a quantity aſſigned. 
(1.) We muſt come at the length to ſome pauſe: for if every 
thing were to be geſired for ſome other without any ſtint, there 
could be no certain end propoſed unto our actions, we ſhould 
go on we know not whither. ) 
The exteriors of mourning, a decent funeral, and black ba- 
bits, are the uſual ſints of common huſbands. Dryden. 
(2.) Touching the int or meaſure thereof, rites and cere- 
monies, and other external things of the like nature, being 
hurtful unto the church, either in réſpect of their quality, or in 
regard of their number; in the former there could be no doubt 
or difficulty what would be done ; their deliberation in the latter 


aus more ditlicult. Hooker, 
Our ſtiut of woe © | 
Is common; every day, a ſailor's wife, 
'The maiters of ſome merchant, and the merchant 
Have juſt our theme of woe. | Shakeſþ. 
He that gave the hint, 
This letter for to print, 
Denham. 


Mutt allo pay the ſtint. 
Hod much wine drink you in a day? my ſtint in company is 
a pint at noon. Sewwrft. 


SEP EN D 
| ay. | 
4 —— All the earth, 


Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries 3 - | 
People and nations pay them hourly ſtipends. Ben. Johnſon. 
St. Paul's zeal was exprefſed in preaching without any offer- 
ings or ſtipend, = N Taylor. 
STIP HN DIARx. adj. | ftipendiarius, Lat.] Receiving ſa- 
laries; performing any tervice for a ſtated price. 
His great ſti endiary prelates came with troops of evil ap- 
pointed horſemen e l.. Kuolles's Hiſt, 
Place rectories in the remaining churches, which are now 
ſerved only by ſtipendiary curates. | Swift. 
STIPEN DIARY. 2 | | /{ipendiarre, Fr. ſtipendiarius, Lat. 
One who performs any ſervice for a ſettled payment. 
This whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the king 
whereof is a kind of /ijerdiary unto the Turk. Abbot. 
lf thou art become | | 
A tyrant's vile til cndiam, with grief 


Hooker. - © 


1. J. | fipendium, Latin.) Wages; ſettled * 


7 "4 2 ; f f ER 
That valour thus triumphant I behold. 
Which after all its danger and brave toll. 
Deſerves no honour from the gods or men Cler. 


STI T Ick. T. [rvwhreg.] Having the power to 
STi'PTICAL, { 
logy ſhould*be 1 3 Page 
There is a ſour ſtiptick ſalt diffuſed through the earth, which 
paſſing a concoction in plants, becometh milder. Brown, 
From ſpirit of ſalt, carefully dephlegmed and removed into 
lower glaſſes, having gently abſtracted, the whole, there re- 
mained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great 
quantity of a certain dry and ſciptical ſubſtance, moſtly of a 
yellowiſh colour. | Boyle. 
In an effuhon of blood, having doflils ready dipt in the royal 
ſtiptick, we applied them. 5 


To STIPULATE. v. n. | Aipulor, Lat. fipuler, Fr.] To 
contract; to bargain ; to ſettle terms. 

The Romans very much neglected their maritime affairs; for 
they ſtipulated with the Carthaginians to furniſh them with: ſhips 
for tranſport and war. TA Arbuthn. 

Sriru LAT TIN. 2. / | ſtipulation, Fr. from i pulate.] 
Bargain. 2 1 . 
We promiſe obediently to keep all God's commandments; 
the hopes given by the goſpel depend on our performance of that 
Stipulation. | 8 Rogers. 

STITULATOR. 2 /. One who contracts or bargains. 

To STIR. w. a. [yrinian, Saxon; ffooren, Dutch.] 1. 
To move; to remove from its place. 2. Toagitate ; 
to bring into debate. 3. Jo incite ; to inſtigate ; to a- 
nimate. 4. To raife ; to excite, 5. To STIk vp. To 
incite ; to animate ; to inſtigate by inflaming the paſſi- 
ons. 6. 7% STIR wp, To put in action,; to excite ; to 
quicken. 46 

(I.) My foot I had never yet in five days been able to ſtir 
but as it was lifted, | Temple, 

Other ſpirits | 

Shoot threugh their tracts, and diftant muſcles fill: 

This ſov'reign, by his arbitrary nod, | 

Reſtrains or ſends his miniſters abroad, 

Swift and obedient to his high command, 

They „ir a finger, or they lift a hand. Blackmore. 

(2.) Preſerve the right of thy place, but fr not quettions of 

juriſdiction, and rather aſſume thy right in filence than voice it 

with claims, | Bacon, 


* 


One judgment in parliament, that caſes of that nature ought 


to be determined according to the common law, is of greater 
weight than many caſes to the contrary, wherein the queſtion 
was not flirred ; yea, even though it ſhould be firred, and the 
contrary affirmed. h 
( 3.) With him is come the mother queen; 
And Ate flirring him to blood and ſtrife. 
If you ſſix theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely. | Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Neſtor next beheld ES | 
The ſubtle Pylian orator range up and downe the held, 
Embattelling his men at armes, and firring all to blowes. 
BOY | | +, Chapman. 
(4.) The ſoldiers love her brother's memory; 
And for her ſake ſome mutiny will ir. Dryden. 
) This would ſeem a dangerous commiſſion, and ready to 
flir up all the Iriſh in rebellion. 
The greedy thirſt of royal crown, : 
That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 
Stired Porrex uh to put his brother down. 15 7 
The words of Judas were very good, and able to ſir them 
up to valour. . 0 2 Maccab. xiv. 17. 
© Having overcome and thruſt him out of his kingdom, he 
flirred up the Chriſtians and Numidians againſt him, 
The vigorous ſpirit of Montroſe flirred him , to make ſome 
attempt, whether he had any help or no. : Clarendon. 
The improving of his own parts and happineſs ſiir him wp to 
ſo notable a deſign... More againſt Atheiſm. 


6B 07 


ſtaunch blood; aftringent, This by ana- 


Wiſem. Surg. 


Hale. 
 Shakeſp.. 


Spenſer's Ireland. 


| Spenſer. | 


Knolles. 
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Toon un rebel infolencedid' dare ..__...- 1 9 | Sen waving; as: the Kar unh fr of 's mind 

To own and to protebt that hoary vuffian, LAPS. Could beſt expreſs how mow his ſou Cul” q on, 12002 

To ſtir the factious rabble u to arms. Rowe. How ſwift his ſhip. La . Cymb. 
(.) Hell is moved. for thee to meet thee at thy coming ; z It 877 10s. af. from Aru, Ber] Keſembling icicles. 
ſtirreth uþ_ the dead for thee, _ La. xiv. 9. Chryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome laces not 
i Such mirth the jocund flute or zameſome pipe much uolike the stirious or Rillicidious dependencies'o ice. 

oy uh among theloofe unletter'd finds. Milton. Brown's Vulg. B : 


bour. Locke. 
ne uſe of the paſſions i is to ſtir up the mind, and put it up- 
on action, to ene the underſtanding and to enforce the will. 


bodily fa ” up vigour in him, employ him in ſome conſtant EP. ” F; ( ien, Lat.] Race; family; generation. 

a | 5 

ry nations = footing in that land, of which there yet 
ami 


ADH . E — ilies and tir ps. Mpenſer. 

— | fon. Democracies are leſs. ſubject to ſeditiom than -wher there are 

To STIR. v. 2. 1. To move one's ſelf ; to go out of the stirps of nobles; Bacon. 
place; to change place. 2. To bein motion; not to be All nations of might and fame reſorted hither ; of whom we 
ſtill; to paſs from inactivity to motion, 3. To-become have ſome tips and little tribes with us at this day. Bacon. 
the object of notice, 4. To riſe in the morning. This Gratis 5 f from Air. 1. One who is in motion ; 


is Lago and familiar uſe. reed 
ower he had to ſtir, nor will to riſe. Spenſer. one We «tes h xe ting. 


Phy Tt the ſemblance of great bodies behind on the other 4 0h . . +: 9 
ſide * the hill, the falſehood of which would have been mani- incitor ; E W cr0,.c1 your Hand; fe ; hart oh 
felt as ſoon as they ſhould move from the place where they were, ern e? $hakeſ. 
and from whence they were not to ſtir. | Clarendon. | 

We acknowledge a man to be mad or melancholy, who fan- 4 (4. 55 3 ſpring, 2 found Wenn ig be 15 wp 
cies himſelf to be glaſs, and fo is afraid of ſtirring ; or tak- dirrer apof = 3 Ati e Raleigh. 
ing himſelf to be wax, dares not Jet the ſun ſhine upon 1 1 Will it not reſlect on thy character, Nic, to turn barreter 


(z.) The great judge of all knows every different degree of in thy old days.; uren #þ of quarrels betwixt thy neighbours ? 
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human improvement, rom theſe weak ſtirrings and tendencies 8 Arbuthnot. 
of the will, which have not yet formed themſelves into regular TURRUP. n / [nvlgenaP,, peinap, from digen, Saxon, to 
purpoſes, to the laſt entire conſummation of a 22 habit. climb, and nap, a cord]! An iron hoop. ſuſpended; by a 
> ddif. Spectator. ſttap, in which the horſeman ſets his foot when he mounts 
(3. ) If they happen to have any. ſuperior character, they fan- or rides. 
ey they have a right to talk manly, upon every thing that „irg or Netther is biomanneock mounting unſeemly, though he lack 
appears. Waits. ctirraps; for in his getting up, his horſe is ſtill going, where- 
(4.) If the gentlewoman that attends the general's wife be by he gaineth way: and therefore the st/rrup was called fo in 
ſtirring, tell her, there's one Caſſio entreats of her a little fa- ſcorn, as it were a ſtay to get up, being derived of the old Eng- 
vour of ſpeech. : - Shakeſp. Othello. liſh word ty ; which is to get up, or mount. Spenſer, 
W #. ſ. | ftar, Runick, a battle; y/tawrf, noiſe, Welſh. ] Haſt thou not kiſs'd my hand, and held my stirrup' ? 
Tumult; buſtle. 2. Commotion; publick diſturb- _ Shakeſp. 
ance ; tumultuous diſorder ;. ſeditious uproar. 3. Agi- His horſe hipped with an old mothy ſaddle, the stirrubs of no 
tation of thoughts; conflicting paſſion. - kindred. | Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
(1.) What halloing and: what fir is this to-day ? My friend, judge not me, | 
Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their la w, Thou ſeeſt I judge not thee; | 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace. Shakeſp. Between the gtirrup andithe ground, ; 
Tumultuous /tzrs upon this ſtrife enſue. Drayton. Mercy-I akk'd,. mercy-I found. Camden Remains. 
He hath ſpun a fair thread, to make all this ſtir for ſuch a At this the knight began to chear up, 
neceſſity as no man ever denied. Bþ. Bramhall. And raifing up himſelf on tir r up, | 
Tell, ſaid the ſoldier; miſerable fir, - | Cry'd out Victoria. Hudibras. 
Why all theſe words, this clamour and this ſtir, | Ti STITCH. 2. a. [ fticke, Daniſh: ; ; ſticken; Dutch] 1. 
Why do diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day? & Denham. To ſew, to work with 'a- needle on any thing, 2. To 
er great ſtirs of the nn world are but the Wu of join ; to unite, generally with ſome degree of clumſineſs 
Alter al this ſtir about them they are: good for, Wr wal! re 3. ToSTiTcu up. To mend what was 
lot ſon : 
Conſider, after ſo much ſtir about genus and ſpecies, how (2.) Having 5titched together theſe animadverſions touching 
few words we have yet mh ſtir about gen | 25 s, how architecture and their ornaments. Wotton. 
Silence is uſually, worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt accuſa- (3-) It i in your hand-as well to alitch_ up his life ; again, as 
tions ; ſince it proceeds from a kind of numbneſs or ſtupidity: of it ad before ts kaut it. Sidvey. 
conſcience, = an abſolute dominion obtained by ſin over the I' with a needle | and thread ctitch'd uþ the artery and the 
ſoul, ſo; that it ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain or make a Wund. |  MWiſeman's ' Surgery. 
ſtir. South's Ferm. To STITCH. v. 1. To practiſe needlework. 


(2.) Whenſoever the earl ſhall die, all thoſs lande are. to come 
unto her majeſty ; he is like to make a foul fir there, though 
of himſelf of no power, yet through, ſupportance of ſome o- 


STiTCH. 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. A paſs of the needle 
and thread through any thing, 2. [From xrician, Sax. 
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; nee Shenſer's Ireland. A.ſharp lancinating pain. 3. A link of yarn in knitting. 
; He did make theſe g irs, grieving that the name of Chriſt was "4 In Chapmen. it, ema 40. mean fuxrome or rages. . 5. 
2 atall brought into thoſe parts. Abbot, In the quoted line alluſion: is made to a knit ſtock. 


Heing advertiſed, of ſome ſtirs raiſed: by his unnatural ſons in (2.) If you deſire the ſpleen, and will laugh yourſelf into 
England, he departed out of Ireland without a blow. Davies. ſtitebes, follow me; yond gull, Malvolio is turned heathen, a 


Raphael, thou hear'ſt what 5/#7 onearthz;! . very Ra ado. Sbaleſp. Tww. Night. 
Satan from hell *ſcap'd through the darkſome gulf 1 A ſimple bloody ſputation of the lungs is differenced from a 
Hath rais d in pa „and how Wnt; 5 pleuriſy, which is ever painful, and attended with a gtitch. | 
This night the human pair. Mon. Harw. on Conſump. 

4. He did keep - (3.) There fell twenty ctitchesin his Rocking... _  Motteug. 
The. 1 155 vic glor or FN OT. eee, GOP : t Kk 10 | #4 
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(a) deer ms men; j at flow he _ and drave earch here and 
4 L * K {4 1 
And turn d up Sucher . e bahn. Thads. 
(5.).A titch-fall'n cheek, that hangs below the j Jaws '; 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw, 1 ente 
For an old grandam ape. 
STYTCHERY. 2. J. [from fiitch.| Needlework In contempt. 
Come lay aſide your stitchery; play the idle houſewife with 
me this afternoon. Er n Othello. 
Sri renwok r. 2. /. [anthemis.] Camomile, Ainſiv. 
STi/THY. 2 / [ [/iedie,. Iſlandick ; rid, hard, Saxon. 
An anvil; the iron body on Which tha ſmith forges his 
work 1% N 
My imaginations are as foul t 
As Vulcan's stithy. 115 Sbateſp. Hake, 
To STIvE. v. 2. [Suppoſed of the ſame original with ſieau. 
1. To ſtuff up 1 2. To make hot or ſultry. 


(1.) You would admire, if you ſaw them tie it in their 


ſhips. Sands Journey. 
(2.) His chamber was commonly: stived with Friends or ſuitors 
of one kind or other. Molton. 


STIVER. /. [Dutch.] A Dutch coin about the value 


of a halfpenny. 
SToar, z. J. A ſmall ſtinking animal. | 
STo'Can. . /. [Iriſh ; focht, Erſe.] An Attendant; a 


wallet- boy; one who runs at a horſeman's foot; a horſe- 5 


boy. Not in uſe. 5 - 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth to 88 
»hich he ſaith is the life of a peaſant; but thenceforth becom- 
eth an horſeboy, or a stacah to ſome kern, inuring himſelf to 
his ſword, and 2 gentlemanly trade of ſtealing. Spenſer. 
ST9CCa'Do. . J. ſtoccato, from Itoeco, a rapier, Italian. ] 

A thruſt with 142 pier... 

You ſtand on diſtance, your paſſes, ctoccado 's, and I know 
not what. Shakeſp. Merry Wiwves of Windſor. 


STOCK. 7. * ſrroce, Saxon; /ock, pe; ; eſtoc, Fr.] 
1. The trunk; the body of. 4 plant. The trunk 
ook 4. A 


into which a graft i is inſerted. A log; a 
man proverbially ſtupid. © The han Mandi of any thing. 
6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it 13 building. 7. [Stocco, 
a raplier, Italian.] A thruſt ; a ſtoccado. 
thing made of linen; a cravat; a cloſe neckcloth. An- 
ciently a cover for the legs. 9. Arace; alineage ; a fa- 
mily. 10. The principal; capital ſtore ; fund already 
provided. 11. Quantity; ſtore; body. 12. A fund eſta- 


bliſhed by the government, of which the value riſes and - 


talls by artifice or chance. 
C33 That furious beaſt 

His precious horn, ſought of his enemies, 

Strikes in the ſtoch, ne thence can be releas'd. Spenſer. 

There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will ſprout 
again, though the root wax old in the earth, and the /tock die in 
the ground. Job, xiv. 8. 

(2. ) The cion over-ruleth the ſtock quite; and the ſtock is 
paſſive only, and giveth aliment but no motion to the graft. 

Bacon. 


As fruits, ungrateful to the Manis s care, 
On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear; 
The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, | . 
Wild nature's vigonr working at the robot. Pose. 
(.) That they kept thy truth ſo pure of old, | 
When all our fathers worſhipp'd ſtocks ao ſtones, | 


Forget not. | Milton. 


Why all this fury? What's the matter, 
That oaks muſt come from Thrace to dance? 
Muſt ſtupid tees be taught to flatter ? 


And is there no ſuch wood 1 in France * © © Prior. 


(4.) What tyranny is this, my heart to chrall, 
And eke my tongue with proud reſtraint to tie, 
That neither I m ſpeak nor think at . 
But like a ſtupid frock i in ſilence die:? 
| While we admire 
This virtue and this moral diſcipline, . | 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no Jets, „„ Sbaſeſp. 


Dryden. | 
; boot-hoſe on the other. 


8. Some 


the ſecond time. | 
Be ready to give, and glad to diſtribute, by ſetting apart 


| they never mortgaged the gtoch. 


: Spenſer. 
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(6.) _-Frelh * „ Hl LE 
And fuch as fined: ſince the fight had been, 
Or new from stocks were fall'n into the . N 


(7.) To ſee thee here, to ſee thee 1 to ſee thee pas thy 
puncto, thy ſtock, thy reverſe. 


(8.) His lackey with a linen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey 
Shaleſp. T. aming of the Shrexw, 


. (9.) Say what stock he ſprings Of 
— The noble houſe of Marcus, 
His early virtues to that ancient sfock | 
© Gave as much honour as from thence he took. | Walker. 
The like ſhall ſing | 
All propheſy, that of the royal fock _ 
Of David, ſo I name. this king, ſhall riſe. 


Shakeſp. Cornolanus. 


A ſon, the woman's ſeed. Milton. 


Thou haſt ſeen one world begin, and end, 
And man, as from a ſecond ſtock, proceed. Milton. 
To no human ſtock 
We owe this fierce unkindneſs; but the rock, 
That cloven rock produc'd thee. - Waller. 
Thy mother was no goddeſs, nor thy fhock | 
From Dardanus ; but in ſome horrid rock, 


Perfidious wretch, rough Caucaſus thee bred. Denham. 
(10.) Prodigal men 
Feel not their own /tock waſting. "Ben. Johnſon s Catal. 


Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign; ſo the gtoch of the kingdom 
ſhall yearly increaſe ; for then the balance of trade muſt be re- 
turned in money or bullien. 2acon's Advice to Villiers. 

A king, againſt a ſtorm, muſt foreſee to a convenient stock of 


treaſure, N Bacon. 


'Tis the place where God promiſes and delights to diſpenſe 


: larger proportions. of his fayour, that he may fix a mark of 
' honour on his ſanctuary, and recommend it to the ſons of men, 
upon the ſtock of their. own intereſt as well as his own glory. 


_ ne 
Some honour of your own acquire ; ; 
Add to that ſtock, which juſtly we beſtow, 
Of thoſe bleſt ſhades to whom you all things owe. _ Dryden. 


Yet was ſhe not profuſe ; but fear'd to waſte, 
And wiſely manag'd that the ſtock might laſt ; 
That all might be ſupply d, and ſhe not grieve, 
When crouds appear d, ſhe had not to relieve ; 
Which to prevent, ſhe Rill increas'd her ſtore. , 


Laid up, and ſpar'd, that ſhe might give the more. | Dryden. 


| Beneath one law bees live, 
And with one common ſtocł their traffick drive: 
All is the ſtate's, the ſtate provides for all. Dryden Georg. 
Nor do thoſe ills on ſingle bodies prey; 58 
But oftner bring the notion to decay, 
And ſweep the preſent fock and future hope away. Diydes. 
If parents die without actually transferring their right to ano- 
ther, why does it not return to the common ftock of mankind ? 
Locke. 
When we brought it out it took ſuch a quantity of air into 


its lungs, that it ſwelled almoſt twice as big as before; and it 


was perhaps on this Stock of air that it lived a minute longer 
Addiſon on Italy. 


rn out of thy flock for the uſe of ſome- charities, 
Atterbury. 

Of thoſe ſtars, which our imperfect ” 

Has found and fix'd to one eternal ſky, 

Each by a native fock of honour great, 


May dart ſtrong influence, and diffuſe kind heat, £ Prior. 


They had law-ſuits ; but though they ſpent their income, 
| Arbutbnot. 


She has divided part of her eſtate amongſt them, that every 


one may be charitable out of their own stock, and each of them 


take it in their turns to {wr 8 oe the pow and wo of the pa- 
riſh. $23 I non 2 Law. 


2 


(11. ) He propoſes to kimſelf ho Gn! ſtock of fame i in fu- 


ture ages, In being the firſt who has undertaken this deſign, 


ee | 


(12.) An Ae wealth of funds and ſtocks was in 


hands of thoſe who had been plunderiog the publick. 22 


Shakefp. 
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» 8 2 fo 0 8 4 8 ; . py; * © \ 8 5 0 | 85 | 8 Wo 1 1 | 
| Stateſman and patriot 155 alike the forks 1e iind 7 (11) . Fetch forth the ſtcls :- ie | 
Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box. Poe. A I Have life and honour, ys thall he fit "ill noobs. 


= STock. v. a. [from the noun.] 51. Fe tore to fill © - Shakeſp. | , 


- ſufficiently. 2. To lay up in ſtore ; as, he ſtocks what he 
cannot uſe, 3. To put in the ſtocks. | See Ardons. 4 
-To Srock . To extitpate. vhs 
(1.) If a man will commit ſuch rules to his! memory, and 
ock his mind with portions of Scripture anſwerable to all the 
the heads of duty, his conſcience can never be at a loſs, South. 
I, who before with ſhepherds in the groves, 
Sung to. my oaten pipe their. rural loves, 
Manur'd the glebe, and /toc#/ the fruitful plain. Dryden. 
The world begun to be ſtocked with people, and human in- 


duſtry drained thoſe uninhabitable places. Biuret. 
Springs and rivers are uy bas! 1 ſupplies goons; tocked 
with Water. oder. 


(3.) Cal: not your ſtocks for me : I ſerve the king, 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you: 
You ſhall do ſmall reſpe&, ſhew too bold malice 


| being fait in a pair of ſtot ls. 


Tan is * bon t. thin to t thin "ſtock equariidy d, and 
iſoned. = * 5 by 8. Shale ſp. K. Lear. 
N. e 1$ 5 by a {young man anding, his legs 


e ſtocks hinder his legs from obiving the datrmination of 


| his mind, if it would transfer his body to another place. Locke. 
ar oCxsTULL. 444i. ¶ ſtock and ſtill.] Motionleſs as logs. 


Our preachers ſtand ftorkſtil in the pulpit, ond wil not fo 
much as move a finger to ſet: off the beft ſermon. Addiſon. 


STOE g oa, ſeem to come from the Saxon rrocce, 


ſignifying che ſtock or body of a tree. Sit. Camd. 
92 1. . ¶ſtola, Lat.] A long veſt, [20 C394} 
Over all a black ſtole ſhe did throw, 44 
As one that inly mourned. | Spenſer, 
The ſolemn feaſt of Ceres now was near, ' 
When long white linen ſtoles the matrons wear. Dryden. 


i "Peacham. . 


Againſt the grace and perſon of my maſter, STOLE. The preterite of /eal. 404 
Stocking his meſſenger, Shakeſp. K. Lear. A factor 5tole a gem away. | | Pope. 
(4. The wild boar not only ſpoils her branches, but ſtocks STOLEN. Participle paſſive of ſteal. * , 

up her roots. Dec ay of Piety. Holen 'v waters are e fweek, and bread eaten in ſecret! is pleaſant. 


STOo'CK DOVE. 7. /. [ palumbes. J Ringdove. Prov. ix. 17. 
Stockdoves and turtles tell their am' 1 pain, SToLY DITY. 7, 7 ( fiolidus, Lat Reolidite, F . Stupidity; ; 


And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. 


STO'CKFISH. 1. /. [ ſtockewiſch, Dutch. ] 
called from its hardneſs. 


STOCKGI'LLYFLOWER. 2. . (iencoinm, Lat.] 


Dryden. 
Dried cod, ſo 


A plant. 
Miller. 
STo'cx1nG. 2. , [The original word ſeems to be cock, 
whence /tocks, a priſon for the legs. Stock, in the old 
language, made the plural /ocken, which was iifed for a 


pair of ſtocks or covers for the legs. Stocken was in time 
taken for a ſingular, and pronounced /tocking. 


The like 
corruption has happened to chick, chicken, chickens ] The 
covering of the leg, 

In his firſt approach before my lady he will come to her i in 
yellow sfockings, and 'tis a colour ſhe abhors. - Shak. 


By the loyalty of that town he procured ſhoes, ſtockings, and 


money for his ſoldiers. | Clarendon. 
Unleſs we ſhquld expect that nature ſhould make jerkins and 


want of ſenſe. 


Theſe are the fools in the text, indocile untractable fools, | 


whoſe ſtolidity can baffle all arguments. Bentley. 


STO'MACH. ». /. [e/tomach, Fr. ſiomachus, Lat.] 1. The 


ventricle in which food is digeſted. 2. Appetite ;. defire 
of food. 3. Inclination; liking. 4. [Stomachur, Lat.] 
Anger; violence of temper: 5. Sullzancs ; ; reſentment ; 
ſtubbornneſs. 6. Pride; -haughtineſs, | | 
1.) If you re ſick at ſea, 
Or ſtomach qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper. Shakeſp. Cmbeline. 
This filthy ſimile, this n line, 
Quite turns my ſtomach. 7; Pope. 
1 ) — Tell me, what is't that takes from tee 
ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep? Shakeſp, 
| 10 ill fortune neyer come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 
She either gives a ſtomach, and no food, 


ſtockings grow out of the ground, what could ſhe do bettte? N 
afford us ſo fit materials for cloathing as the wool of ſheep? 

More againſt Athei n. 

He ſpent half a day to look for his odd Stocking, when he 


Such are the poor in health; or elſe a feaſt, 

And takes away the ſtomach ; ſuch the rich, 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shakeſp. Hen. Iv. 9. 
As appetite or ſtomach to meat 1s a ſign of health in the body, 


had chem both upon a leg. I „ ſo is this hunger in the ſoul a vital quality, an evidence of ſome 
At am'rous Flavio is the ſtacking thrown, | | life ef grace "in the heart; whereas decay of appetite, and the 
That very night he longs to lie alone. 8 Pope. no manner of ſiomach, i is a moſt deſperate prognoſtick. Ham. 
The families of farmers live in filth and naſtineſs, without a (3-) He which hath no tomach to this fight, | 
ſhoe or ſtacking to their feet. uin. Let him depart. 8 Shakeſp. Henry V. 
75 So KING. v. 4. [from the noun, ] To dreſs in Rock; © The unuſual diftance of time made it ſubject to every man's 
2 vote, that it was an act againſt his ſtomach, and put upon him 


ey of ſtate, ' 


a | - Bacon's Henry VII. 
Stocking” d with loads of fat t town dirt, he goes. Dryden. The very trade went againſt his ſtomach. L 'Eftr ange. 
STo'cKJoBBER. 2. . ſtock and job.] A low wretch who (4.) Diſdain he called was, and did diſdain + | 
008 money by. buying and. iclling ſhares in the funds. To be ſo call'd, and who ſo did him call: 
The » ſtockjabber thus from "Change-alley goes ne | Stern was his look, and full of ſtomach vain, | . 
And tips you the freeman a Winx; His portance terr ible, and ſtature tall. Spenſer. . 
Let me have but your vote 19 ſerve ihe the town, . Is't near dinner time? I would it were, 1 fag 
And here is a guinea to drink. . Fra, That you might kill your ſtomach on your Went, 
* ckis n. g. [from ftork;] Hard: J blockim. And not upon your maid. : Shakeſp e Wo Gent. 1. gerede 
The poet 98 Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 
Did feign that . drew trees, ſtones, and floods 3 That makes the warrior s ſtomach come. Buller. 
Since nought ſo feackiſh, hard, and full of rage, ) Some of the chiefeſt laity profeſſed with lathe ſtomach | 
2 4 But muſick for the time doth, change his nature. Sbaleſp. their Ae that ſuch a diſcipline was little Berber than ' 
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Lock Ne in wood. FRE tyranny diſguiſed under a new form. | , "Hooker. 


8 OCK. 7. rocł and lock. 
rolex IL 1. /. oe A ock.] ey plainly faw, that when Fer doth ſtrive with 1. the 


There are locks for ſeveral ꝓurpoſes; as ſtreet - door - locks, * | 

 ealled ſtocklocks ; chamber-doorLlocks, called ſpring-locks, and .Atch is not equal. 4755 ober. 
cupboard-Jocks. 11.36 0 109406) 1 Maxon Mackd Exer, © 8 eee the ape in wond dene ſtomach woXx, 1 0 

srobgs, 1. . [Commonly without ſingular. See S rock - d Lenne 


| That nobles ſhould ſuch ſtomachs ant b 
ing. 1. Priſon for the legs. 2. Wooden work upon  . 1 myſelf fight not once in vn ear. Shateſp, Henry VI. 


Waere 5. % | Non Trails ine It ſtuck e 71 that bulls ſhould be armed 


Spenſer, 
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with horns, and that a creature of his ſize ſhould be left defence- 
ed. i ian i '{C'Eftrange. 
Not courage but ſtomach that makes people b 
CI RU T7 e, ay ew Woe. 
his fort-of crying proceeding from pride, obſtinacy, and 
o mac h, the will, -where the fault lies, muſt be bent Locke. 
46.) Arius, a Tubtile witted and à marvellous fair- en 
man, was diſcontented that one ſhould be placed before him in 
honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought himſelf in deſert; becauſe 
through envy and ſtomach prone unto contradiction. Hooker. 


— —-—-—tᷣę᷑ęV lie vas a man £3401 
Of an unbounded Fomach, ever ranking e 
Himſelf with princes. Sbaleßp. Henry VIII. 


To STO'MACH. 2. 42. [ ſtomachor, Lat.] To reſent; to re- 
member with anger and malignity, . Y 
Believe not all; or, if you muſt believe, 
Stomach not all. | Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleop. 
Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded him ; only 
Saul ſtomach d him, and therefore hated him. Hall's Cuntem'l. 
The lion began to ſhew his teeth, and to ſtomach the affront. 


; wars -c  £ Eflrange. 
ToSTOCMACH. v. #. To be angry. IH Eh 
Let a man, though never fo jultly, e himſelf unto thoſe 
that are difordered 1n their ways, and what one amongſt them 
commonly doth: not ſtomach. at ſuch contradiftion, ſtorm at re- 


proof, and hate ſuch as would reform them ? Hooker. 
STO'MACHED. adj. [from /tomach,] Filled with paſſions of 
reſentment. a | | 
High ſtomach'd are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. 5 Shakeſp. 


STO'MACHER. 2. , [from ftomach.] An ornamental co- 
vering worn by women on the breaſt, Sts 
Golden quoifs and ſtomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears. Shakeſp. Nint. Tale. 
Inſtead of a ſtomacher, a girding of ſackcloth. , I/ iii. 24. 
Thou marry ſt every year | 
The lyrick lark and the grave whiſpering dove, 
The ſparrow that neglects his life oo hate, 
The houſhold bird with the red ſtomacher. Denne. 
STO'MACHFUL. adj. {| flomachojus, Lat. ſtomach and full. 
Sullen ; ſtubborn ; perverſe. 1 


A ſtomachful boy put to fchool, the whole world could not 


bring to pronounce the firſt letter, L' Eſtrange. 
Obſtinate or /tomachful crying ſhould not be permitted, be- 
cauſe it is another way of encouraging thoſe paſſions which 'tis 
our buſineſs to ſubdue, 3 Locke, 
STOMACHFULNESS. », .. [from ſtomachful.] Stubborn- 
neſs ; ſullenneſs ; obſtinacy. 


STOM 4/CHICK. 
mach. | | | 
An hypochondriack conſumption is an extenuation, occaſion - 


STOMA'CBICAL. by [ lomachigque, French.) Relating to 
the ſtomach ; pertaining to the fto- 


ed by an infarction and obſtruction of the ſtomachick veſſels 


through melancholy humours. | Harwey. 
By a catarrh the ſtomachical ferment is vitiated. Flyer. 
STOMa'CHICK, 2. . [from ſtomach.) A medicine for the 


ſtomach. | 


©To'MACHLESS. adj, [from flomach and %%. Being 


without appetite. 1 
Sou A Us. adj. [from ſtomach.] Stout; angry; ſul- 
len ; obſtinzte, DOG He. 

That ſtranger night in preſence came, 
And goodly falved them; but nought again 
Him anſwered, as courteſy became 
But with ſtern looks, and {tfomrachogs diſdain, A 
Gave ſigns of grudge and diſcontentment van. Sfex/ſer. 
STOWND. . /, [for Hand. 1. Poſt ; ſtation. Obſplete. 
2. Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed, 5 
® (x.) On th' other fide, th' aſſieged caſtle's ward / _ 
Their ſtedfaſt feuds did mightily maintaiw.  -/ Spenſer. 


but the wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels of his for- STONE 


tune Bacon's Eſays. 


Dutch. ] 1. Stones are bodies inſipid, bard, not ductile 


or malleable, nor ſoluble in water. Woodw, Meth. Foff. 


reak rather than 


cryſtal and thegems. Hill': Mat. Med, 2. Piece of ſtone - 


x 9 A funeral monument. 10. It is taken for a ſtate of 
torpidneſs and inſenſibility. 11. STONE is uſed by way 


the tone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


STONE. adj. Made of ſtone. 


To STONE, wv. a. [from the noun:} 1. To pelt or beat or 


10 Ob perjur'd weman # thou do\t ſtone my heat ; 
And mak'ſt me call what I intend to do, ; 


STONE. "fy 446 Aains, Gothick ; pran, Saxon; - /teen, STONE CHATTER. . . [| rubetra, Latin. ] A bird. 
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— Stones are, the ſofter and the harder. Of the ſofter tones 
are, 1. The foliaceous or flaky, as talk. 2. The fübroſe, | 
as the aſbeftus. 3. The granulated, as the gypſum, Of 
the harder Hanes are, 1, The opake ſtone, as limeſtone. _ 


2. The ſemi-pellucid, as agate. 3. The pellucid, as 


cut for 'bailding. 3. Gem; precious tone. 4. Any thing 
made of ſtone. 5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys 
or bladder ; the disease ariſing from a calculus. 6. The 
caſe which in ſome fruits contains the ſeed, and is itſelf 
contained in the fruit. 7. Telticle. 8. A weight con- 
taining fourteen pounds. A ſtone of meat is eight pounds. 


of exaggeration. 12. To leave no STONE wnturned, To do 
every thing'that can be done for the production or promo- 
tion of any effect. 3 x | 
(1.) Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brook he choſe, 
And fits them to his fling. | Corvley. 
Relentleſs time defi zoying power, 4 | 
Whom ſtone and braſs obey; Parnel. 
(2.) Should I go to church, and ſee the holy edifice of 


And not bethink me ſtrait of dang'rous rocks! Shaleſp. 
The Englith uſed the ſtones to reinforce the pier. Hayward. 
$.) : — I thought I flaw _ 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, ; 
Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalu'd jewels. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
(4. Lend me a looking-glaſs; 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtone, | 
Why then ſke lives. : Shakeſp. 
(5. A lpecifick remedy for preventing of the ſtone I take to 
be the conſtant uſe of alehoot-ale, | Temple. 
A gentleman ſuppoſed his difficulty in urining proceeded from 


(6.) To make fruits without core or ſtone is a curioſity. 


Bacon. 

(8.) Does Wood think that we will ſell him a ſtone of wool 
for his counters? 5 Swift, 7, 
) —— Should ſome relenting eye > 
Glance on the ſtone where our cold reliques he, Pope. 
(10.) I have not yet forgot myſelf to ſtone. Pofe. ws 


Eh iS What need you be ſo boiſt'rous rough? 
I will not firuggle, IT will ſtand ſtone till. Shakeſp, K. John. 

And there lies Whacum by my tide, | h 
Stone dead, and in his own blood dy'd. | - Hudibras, 
The fellow held his breath, and lay ſtone ſtill, as if he was 
dead, | L Eftrange. 
She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at her 
length for tone dead. Ws | £ Eftrange. 
Ne cottages having taken a country · dance together, had been 
all out, and ftood ſtone ſtill with amazement. 4 „ 

(12.) Women, that /eft no ſtone unturn d 

In which the cauſe might be concern d, 
Brought in their children's ſpoons and whiſtles, 
To purchaſe ſwords, carbines, and piſtols. ©  Mudibras. 
He crimes invented, left unturn'd no ſtone | 


7 


To make my guilt appear, and hide his . Dryden. 


Preſent her at the leet, Ur Sgt 141 42 1 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. Fbhaleſp. 


kill with ſtones. 2. To harden. 2 
(1.) Theſe people be almoſt ready to ſtone me. x. xvii. 4. 
Crucifixion was a puniſhment unknown to the Jewiſh Jaws, 

among whom the toning to death was the puniſhment for blaſ- 

7% 10 „ 11, Seer hens's Senmaond- 


A murder, which I thought a _— Se ſs _ 
REAK., 2 ſ. { Jaxifraga anglicaua.] An Nerd. 
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SroxfcRAT. =; A diſtemper in hawks, {28 
STo'necrOP, mn. J. A fort of tree.—Storerrop tree is a 


beautiful tree, but not common. Mortimer. 


- 


ade is to hew ſtones. ; TEA 
I N man had the veſiculz of his lungs ſo ſtuffed 


ith < in cutting, the knife went as if through a hea 
— pu of wine a Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 
My proſecutor provided me a monument at the ſtonecutter's, 
and would have erected it in the pariſh-church. Swift. 
STo/NEFERN. 2. / A plant. ) Ainſworth, 
STO/NEFLY. 2. /. An inſect. Ainſauorth. 
STO'NEFRVUIT. 2. , { ſtone and fruit.) Fruit of which 
| the ſeed is covered with a hard ſhell enveloped in the 
ulp. | 
1 We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon one tree, 
from which we expect ſome other ſorts of /tonefruzt, Boyle. 
STo'NteHawk, 2. /. [/ithefalco, Latin.) A Kind of hawk. 
| | . Ainſuorth. 
STo'NEHORSE. 2. /. [ſtone and horſe. ] A horſe not caſ- 
trated. | | 
Where there is moſt arable land, /toneborſes or geldings are 
more neceſlary. Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 


15 STo/NECUTTER. a. /. [from ſtone and cutter. ] One whoſe 


STo'xerir. n /; [ſtone and pit. ] A quarry ; a pit where 


ſtones are dug. 


There's one found in a ſtonef?. Waoodaward. 


STo'neP1TCHe z. [from ſtone and pitch } Hard inſpiflated 
pitch. PR. | 


The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard as ſtone- 
pitch. "_ Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
STO'NEPLOVER. 2. . [pluvialis cinerea.] A bird. Ainſw. 
STo'NESMICKLE. 2. . {maſcinata.] A bird. Ainſw. 
STo'NeEwORK. 2. . | tone and work. ] Building of ſtone. 
They make two walls with flat ones, and fill the ſpace with 
earth, and ſo they continue the oxewwork, 
STo/NINEsS. #. . from 5toxy.] 1. The quality of having 

many ſtones, 2. Hardnels of mind. 
(1.) The name Hexton owes its original to the ſtonineſs of 


the place. : Hearne. 
Small gravel or /tonineſs is found therein. Mortimer. 
(2.) He hath fome ſt»nyne/5 at the bottom, Hammond. 


STo'ny. adj. [from st9ne) 1. Made of ſtone. 2. Abound- 
ing with tones. 3. Petrifick, 4. Hard; inflexible ; un- 
relenting. l 1 

(1. ) Nor ſtory tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, | 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. 3 J. Cæſ. 
With love's light wings did I o'crperch theſe walls; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out. Shakefp. Rom. & Jul. 
— Nor ſlept the winds 5 > 

Within their ſtony caves, but ruſh'd abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and fell 

On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe talleſt pines, 

Though rooted deep as high and ſturdieſt oaks,. . 

Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 

Or torn up ſheer. Milton's Par. Reg. 

Here the marſhy grounds appraach your fields, 

And there the foil 

As in ſpires he ſtood, he turn'd to ſtone ; 

The ſtony ſnake retain'd the figure fill his own, Dryden. 

They ſuppoſe theſe bodies to be only water petrified, or con- 


verted into theſe ſparry or ſtony icicles. Woodward, 
(. 2.) From the ſtony Mænalus 5 
Bring your flocks, and live with us. Milton; 
(3.) Now let the ſtony dart of ſenſeleſs cold 12 TM 
Pierce to my heart, ad go through every fide. Sfenſer. 
| (4+) The ſtony hardneſs of too many patrons hearts, not 


touched with any feeling in this caſe, | 
— — Thou art come to anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch 3 
Uncapable of pity. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threeſcore and ten miles 
a-foot with me, and the ſtony hearted villains know it. a. 


— 


Hager. 


STo0D. The preterite of To fiand.. 


ortimer. © 


continual necding of going to fool. 
(3-) Unequal and unreaſonable. judgment of. things brings 


STO'OLBALL. 2. .. [Stool and ball] 


a ſtony harveſt yields. Dryden t Virgil. 


8 
A ths ff e 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone; and while tis mine 
It ſhall be for! | 5 Shakeſþ. Henry VI. 
I will clear their fenſes dark, THER | | 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften ſtory hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience du. 
Indiff rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe,  ' 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies ; 
For how can ſtony bowels melt, 
In thoſe who never pity felt ? 


Milton. 


— Adam, at the news, 


Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of forrow ftood. Milton. 


STOOL. 2. J. {sols, Gothick ; prol, Saxon; el, Durch.] 


1. A feat without a back, fo diſtinguiſhed from a chair. 
2. Evacuation by purgative medicines, 3. STooL of Re- 
pentance, or cutty stool, in the kirks of Scotland, is ſome- 
what analogous to the pillory. It is elevated above the 
congregation, In ſome places there may be a ſeat in it; 
but it is generally without, and the perſon ſtands therein 
who has been guilty of fornication, ler three Sundays, in 
the forenoon ; and after ſermon is called upon by name 
and furname, the beadle or kirk officer bringing the offen- 
der, it refractory, forwards to his poſt; and then the 
preacher proceeds to admonition, Here too are ſet to 
publick view adulterers ; only theſe are habited in a 
coarle canvas, analogous to a hairy or monaltick veſt, 
with a hood to it, which they call the ſack or ſackcloth, 
and that every Sunday throughout a year, or longer. 

(..) If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, with a 
back belonging to it, then a /too! is a ſeat for a ſingle perſon 


without a back. Watts's Logich. 
| Thou fearful fool, 
Why takeſt not of the fame fruit of gold? 
Ne ſitteſt down on that ſame filver ſtool, 
To reſt thy weary perſon in the ſhadow cold? 


Now which were wiſe, and which were fools ? 

Poor Alma fits between two tools : 
The more ſhe reads, the more perplext. Prior. 
(2.) There be medicines that move stoolt, and not urine; 
ſome other urine, and not s0cls : thoſe that purge by (ood, are 
ſuch as enter not all, or little, into the meſentery veins ; but 
either at the firſt are not digeſtible by the ſtomach, and therefore 


move immediately downwards to the guts; or elſe are afterwards 
rejected by the meſentery veins, and ſo turn likewiſe downwards 


to the guts. Bacon's Nat. Hift, 


The periftaltick motion, or repeated changes of contraction 


and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, elſe one would have a 


many a great man to the ſtool of reeutance. _ L"Eftrange.. 
| A. play where balls are. 
driven from ſtool to ſtool. ; | 

While Betty dances on the green, 


And Suſan is at stoolball leen. Prior. 


To STOOP. v. . [rtupian, Saxon; nupgen, Dutch.) 1. 


To bend down ; to bend forward. 2. To lean forward 
ſtanding or walking. 3. To yield; to bend; to ſubmit. 
4. To deſcend from rank or dignity.. 5. To yield ; to- 


be mferiour, 6. To fink from reſolution or ſuperiority ;_ 


to condeſcend. 7. To come down on prey as a. falcon. 
8, To alight from the wing, 9. To fink. to a. lower: 


place. by | 4h 
(.) Like unto the boughs of: this tree he bended/downward;. 
and gtooped toward the earth. «+ 2.0 Ralergb.. 


 (2.) When Pelopidas and Iſmenias | were ſent to Artaxerxes,. 


Pelopidas did nothing unworthy ; but Ifmenias let fall his ring | 
to the ground, and, Staq; ing for that, was thought to make his 
adoration... 2 


| 0 Art; en e e. 
He 5/09; ing open d my left fide, and took: - 125 


From thence a rib, 
(3-) Lam the ſon of Henry the Fifi, 
Who made. the dauphin and the French to gap. Shakeſp, 


. a * 


, A 
- 


Spenſer 


Arbuthnot:on Aliments. 
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ped 0s | _ Mighty in her ſhips Rood Carthage long, 
And ſwept the riches of the world from far; 
* Yet %% to Rome, leis wealthy, but more wane *Dryden. 


y, it mul- 


(4.) Where men of great wealth 270% to hulba 
_ _ *iplieth riches exceedingly. 1 THET 


He that condeſcended ſo far, and too, fo low, to invite and 
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(.) They, whoſe. authority is required unto the ſatisfying 
1h of your demand, do think it both dangerous to admit ſuch con- 
WH: | courſe of divided minds, and unmeet that their laws, which, 
1 being once ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, are to exact obedience of all 
| men and to conſtrain thereunto, ſhould ſo far /toop as to hold 
themſelves in ſuſpence from taking any effect upon you, till 


= © * = RT. 9 
———— 2 —rã ̃ — 


6 ſome diſputer can perſuade you to be obedient, Hooker. 
408 (J.) The bird of Jove ſtoo d from his airy tour, 

1 Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Miiton. 
& (8.) Satan ready now 


r 2 


To ſtoop with wearied wings and willing feet, 


|| On the bare outſide of this world. +1111: Milton. 
b . Twelve ſwans behold in beauteous order move, N 
5 : And ſtoop with cloſing Pinions from above. Dryden. 


9.5 Cow'ring low | 
With blandiſhment, each bird /?oop'4 on his wing. Milton. 


1 4 - — * 
Dr "as a 


nation downward. 2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 

3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 4. (Scoppa, Saxon; 

stoope, Dutch.] A veſſel of liquor. x 
Can any loyal ſubject ſee 


With patience ſuch a /toop from ſovereignty ? | 
An ocean pour'd upon a narrow brook ? Dryden. 
(3.) Now will I wander through the air, WP 
Mount, make a ſtoop at ev ry fair. Waller. 
An eagle made a /toop at him in the middle of his exaltation, 
and carried him away. L Eſtrange. 


(4.) Come, lieutenant, I have a. ſtoop of wins; and here 
without are a brace of gallants, that would fain have a meafure 


There's nothing more in me, fir, but may be ſqueez d out 
without racking, only a ſtoop or two of wine. Dienbam. 
A caldron of fat beef, and /?oo} of ale, 
On the huzzaing mob ſhall more prevail, 
Than if you give them, with the niceſt art, 


Ragouſts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. King, 
STo'oPINGYY., adv, from s(ooping. } Witch inclination 
downwards. | 


_ +: Nani” was noted to tread ſoftly, to walk ſtooingly, and raiſe 


To STOP. v. a. [etouper, Fr. stoppare, Ital. toppen, Dutch.] 


. t. To hinder from progreſſive motion. 2. To hinder from 
14 ſucceſſive operation. 3. To hinder from any change of 
14 tate, whether to better or worſe. 4. To hinder from 
14 action or practice. 5. To put an end to the motion or 
ti action of any thing ; to intercept. 6. To repreſs; to 
1 ſuſpend. 7. To ſuppreſs. 8. To regulate muſical ſtrings 
1 with the fingers. g. To cloſe any aperture. 10. To ob- 
1.18 ſtruct; to encumber, © 
1 (1.) From the oracle 
N . A will bring all; whoſe ſpiritual counſel had 
* 1 Shall / ũ%%. or ſpur me. | 5 Shakeſp. 
11100 (. 2.) Can any dreſſes find 2 way : : | 
i! 11 | To ſtop th approaches of decay, 1 3 
ll N ih And mend a ruin'd face ? rd is Pe JP 
. (4.) Friend, tis the duke's-pleaſure, 5 
| 140 Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, | 
11 Will not be rubb' d nor rep d. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
i $531 As the truth of Chriſt is in me, no man ſhall /fop me of this 
WT boaſting. - 5 2 Cor. xi. 10. 
N N (5. ) Almon falls, pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant 
1 | war: | 255 | 


Bacon. 


to bring us to Heaven, will not refuſe us a (gracious reception 


there. Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 
( 5.) Death his death-vVound ſhall then receive, 
And 5toop inglorious. | "Y YER. 
— "Theſe are arts, my prince, an ane 
In which your Zama does not top to Rem. Aaddiſon. 


0 = .  STtooe: . / [from the verb.] 1. Act of ſtooping; incli- 


to the health of Othello.  Shakeſp. 


himſelf from benches with laborious geſture. . Motton. 


e may believe the 
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Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ſtood, - 


And ſtopp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. Dryden. 
(6.) Every bold ſinner, when about to engage in the com- 


 miffion of any known fin, ſhould arreſt his confidence, and ſtop. 
the execution of his purpoſe with this queſtion : Do 1 believe 


that God has denounced death to ſuch a practice, or do I not? 
TEE LING FFC South, 
(7.) He, on occaſion cf ſtopping my play, did me a good 
office at court, by repreſenting it as long ago deſigned. Dryden. 
(8.) In inſtruments of firings, if 8 ſtop a ſtring high, 
whereby it hath leſs ſcope to tremble, the ſound is more treble, 
but yet more dead. . Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
(9. ) Smite every fenced city, op all wells of water, and mar 


land with ſtones. 2 Kings, iii. 19. 


They pulled away the ſhoulder; and ſtop/ed their ears, that 
they ſhould not hear. FE Zech. vil. 11. 
A hawk's bell, the holes ſtepped up, hang by a thread within 

a bottle-glaſs, and /?op the glaſs cloſe with wax. Bacon. 
His majeſty ſto ped a leak that did much harm. Bacon. 
Stoß ings and ſuffocations are dangerous in the body. Bacon. 
They firſt raiſed an army with this deſign, to top my mouth 
or force my conſent. King Charles. 
Celſus gives a precept about bleeding, that when the blood is 
good, which is to be judged by the colour, that immediately the 
vein ſhould be ſtofped. | Arbuthnot. 
(10.) Mountains of ice that ſtop th* imagin'd way. Milton. 


To Sror. w.n. 1. To ceaſe to go forward. 2. To ceaſe 


from any courſe of action. 
(1. Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; ſtrait 
Springs out into faſt gait, then /zofs again. Shakeſ. H. VIII. 
When men purſue their thoughts of tpace, they ſtop at the 


confines of body, as if ſpace were there at an end. Locke, 


If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 3 
Stop ſhort, nor ſtruggle through. Gay. 
(2.) Encroaghments are made by degrees from one ſtep to an- 
other; and the belt time to ſtop is at the beginning. Leſley. 


SToy. n./. from the verb.] 1. Ceſſation of progreſſive 
motion. 2. Hinderance of progreſs; obſtruction; act of 


ſtopping. 3. Repreſſion; hinderance of operation. 

Ceflation of action. 5. Interruption. 6. Prohibition of 
tale. 7. That which obſtructs; obſtacle ; impediment. 
8. Inſtrument by which the ſounds of wind muſick are re- 
gulated. 9. Regulation of muſical chords by the fingers. 


10. The act of applying the ſtops in muſick. 11. A 


point in writing, by which ſentences are diſtinguiſhed. 
(.) Thought's the ſlave of time, and life time's fool; 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, I 
Muſt have a ſtop, Shakeſp. 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face 
Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace 
Her at his riſe, at.his full /oþ 


Packs and ſhuts up her gawdy ſhop. Cleaveland. 
A lion, ranging for his prey, made a ſtop on a ſuddep at a 
hideous yelling noiſe, which ſtartled bim. LU Eftrange. 


| (2+) In weak and tender minds we little know what miſery 
this ſtrict opinion would breed, beſides the /ops it would make 
in the whole courſe of all mens lives and actions. Hooker. 
Theſe gates are not ſufficrent for the communication between 
the walled city and its ſuburbs, as daily appears by the ſtops and 
embarraſſes of coaches near both theſe gates, Graunt. 
My praiſe the Fabu claim, | 
And thou great hero, greateſt of thy name, 
Ordain'd in war to ſave the ſinking ſtate, - 
And, by delays, to put a ſtoþ to fate.  Dryden's An. 
Occult qualities put a op to the improvement of natural phi- 


loſophy, and therefore have been rejected. Newton's Opt. 


Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which the money 
goes larger, and in that circuit more ſtops, ſo that the returns 
muſt neceſſarily be ſlower and ſcantier. TER Locke. 
Female zeal, though proceeding from ſo good a principle, if 
rench hiſtorians, often put a ſtop to the 
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upon the heart, and ſuffocation. 8 
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| | proceedings of their kings, which might have ended in a reform- 


ation. 1 8 | + n Addiſon. 
(.) Tis a great ſtep towards the maſtery of our deſires to give 


chis ſtop to them, and ſhut them up in ſilence. Locte. 
_...._ (4+) Look you to the guard to- night: N 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 15 
Not to outſport diſcretion. 15 Sbaleſp. 


C,.) Thou art full of love and honeſty, 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'it them breath; 
Therefore theſe tos of thine fright me the more, Shakeſp. 
(6.) If they ſhould open a war, they foreſee the conſumption 

France muſt fall into by the /top of their wine and ſalts, wholly 

taken off by our two nations. | Temple. 
(7.) The proud Dueſſa, full of wrathful ſpighgt 

And fierce diſdain to be affronted fo, 
Inforc'd her purple beaſt with all her might, 


That ſtop out of the way to overthrow, Spenſer, 
On indeed they went : but O! not far; 
A fatal ſtop travers'd their headlong courſe. Daniel. 


Bleſſed be that God who caſt rubs, ſtops, and hindrances in 


my way, when I was attempting the commiſſion of ſuch ; ar 
; | outh. 

So melancholy a proſpect ſhould inſpire us with zeal to oppoſe 
ſome ſtop to the riſing torrent, and check this overflowing of 
ungodlineſs. | : Rogers. 
(8.) You would play upon me, you would ſeem to know my 
ſtops; you would pluck out the heart of my myſtery. -Shakeſp. 
Bleſt are thoſe, | | 

Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well commingl'd, 

That they are not a pipe for fortunc's finger, 

To ſound what /top the pleaſe. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
| The harp | | : | 

Had work, and reſted not ; the folemn pipe, 

And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop. 

The found | 

Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of. harp and organ; and who mov'd 

Their ſtops, and chords, was ſeen ; his volant touch 

Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 

A variety of ſtrings may be obſerved on their harps, and of 
ſtops on their tibiæ; which ſhews the little foundation that ſuch 
writers have gone upon, who, from a ſhort paſſage in a claſſick 

- author, have determined the preciſe ſhape of the ancient muſical 


Milton. 


inſtruments, with the exact number of their pipes, ſtrings, and 
| Adaiſon on Italy. 


% 


70/5. 
7 (9.) The further a ſtring is ſtrained, the leſs ſuperſtraining 
goeth to a note; for it requireth good winding of a ſtring before 
it will make any note at all : and in the ſtops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the lels diſtance is between the frets. 
(10.) Th' organ-ſound a time ſurvives the ſtop, 
Before it doth the dying note give up. Daniel Civil War. 
(11.) Even the iron-pointed pen, 1 
That notes the tragick dooms of men, 
Wet with tears Klfe from the eyes 
Of the flinty deſtinies, . 
Would have learn'd a ſofter ſtyle, 
And have been aſham'd to ſpoil 
His life's ſweet ſtory by the haſte N 
Of a cruel top ill-plac'd. | Craſhaw.. 
Sro'r co CK. u. [top and cock] A pipe made to let out 
liquor, ſtopped by a turning cock. RTE | 


Bacon. 


No man could ſpit from him without it, but would drivel 
like ſome paralytick or fool; the tongue being as a ſtopcocł to 
dhe air, till upon its removal the ſpittfe 


e is driven away. | 

1 | | | Grew's Coſmol. 

STO'pGAP. 2. [from 5top and gap.] Something ſubſtituted ; 
a temporary expedient. . | s | 


STo/pPPAGE. =. %. [from ctop.] The act of ſtopping; the 


ſtate of being ſtopped. 415 ook 128 

The effects are a ſtoppage of circulation by too great a weight 

| .. Arbutbnot. 

The 6e Pase of a cough, or ſpitting, increaſes phlegm in the 
tomate . 

S roy PL E, or Stopper. u. /.. {from top.] That by which any 
hole or the mouth of any veſſel is filled u. 
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Million. 


Flyer on the Humour. 
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Bottles ſwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough 
ground, fill not full, but leave ſome air; for if the liquor come 
* cloſe to the ſtopple, it cannot flower. Bacon 
There were no ſhuts or ſtoples made for the ears, that an 
loud or ſharp noiſe might awaken it, as alſo a ſoft and gentle 
murmur provoke it to fletp. #44 Ray on the Creation. 
STo'RAXTREE, „ /. {styrax, Latin. ] 1, A plant. Miller, 
2 A reſinous and odoriferous gum. | 
(2.) 1 yielded a pleafant odour like the beſt myrrh, as galba- 
num, and ſweet ftorax. | Eccluſ. xXiv.. 15. 
STORE. . / Hor, in old Swediſh and Runick, is much, 
and is prefixed to other words to intend their fignification ;. 


for, Daniſh; for, Ilandick, is great. 


word.] 1. Large number; large quantity; plenty. 
2. A ſtock accumulated; à ſupply hoarded. 3. The 
ſtate of being accumulated ; hoard. 4. Storehoule ; 
magazine, | | 


(1.) The ſhips are fraught with ſtore of victuals, and good 


quantity of treaſure. Bacon, 
None yet, but ſtore hereafter from the earth. 
Up hither like aerral vapours flew, 
Of all things tranſitory and vain, when fin 3 
With vanity had fill'd the works of men. Milton. 


. Jove, grant me length of life, and years good ſtore - 


Heap on my bended back. Dryden's Juvenal. 
1 0 Weliv'd' i 

Supine amidſt our flowing ſtore, | 

We ſlept ſecurely, and we dreamt of more. Dryden. 


Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventreſs of the vocal frame: 

The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her ſacred ſtore 

Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to ſolemn ſounds. 

Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's ifte adores : 

How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 

How oft in fields of. death thy preſence fought ? 

Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. 

Their. minds are richly fraught. 

With philoſophick /tores. | Thomſon. 
3.) Is not this laid up in ſtore with me, and ſealed up among 
my treaſures ? 8 | Deut. xxxli. 34. 

(4.) Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey'd: 
STORE. adj. Hoarded ; laid up ; accumulated. 
What floods of tieaſure have flowed into Europe by that 
action, ſo that the cauſe of Chriftendom is raiſed ſince twenty 
times told! of this treaſure the gold was accumulate and ſtore 
treaſure ; but the ſilver is ſtill growing. Bacon's Holy War. 


To STORE, v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To furniſh ; to- 
repleniſh. 2. To ſtock againſt a future time. 3. To lay 
up; to hoard... | 

| (1.) Wiſe Plato ſaid the world with men was ſtor d, 


Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


Milton. 


That ſuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 
Her face with thouſand beauties bleſt; 
Her mind with thouſand virtues ſtor d; 
Her pow'r with boundleſs joy confeſt, 1 ; 
rior. 


Her perſon only not ador'd. | | 
(2.) Some were of opinion that it were beſt to ſtay where 
they were, until more aid and ſtore of victuals were come; but 
others ſaid the enemy were but barely fored with victuals, and 
therefore could not long hold out. Knolles's Hiſtory. 


One having flored a pond of four acres with carps, tench, and 


other fiſh, and only put in two ſmall pikes, at ſeven years end, 


upon the draught,. not one fiſh was left, but the two pikes grown 

to an exceſſive bignels. _ e. 
Tue mind refle&s on its own operations about the ideas got 
by ſenfation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new ſet of ideas, 


which I calt ideas of reflection. i 78814 Locle. 
To fore the veſſel let the care be mine, 1 | 
With water from the rocks and roſy wine, 
And life- ſuſtaining bread. Pope's Odyſſey. 


13.) Let the main part of the corn be a common ſtock, laid: 


in and ſtored up, aud then delivered out in proportion. Bacon. 


The Teutonick 
dialects nearer to Engliſh ſeem not to have retained this 
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 Sto'/rrnouss. „ , | fore. and houſe.] 1. Magazine ; 


treaſury ; place in which, things are hoarded and. repoſited 
againſt a time of uſe. 2. A great mals repoſited. 


(x.) By Jus it is willingly confeſſed, that the Scripture of God 


is aftoreboyſe- abounding with ineſtimable treaſures, of wiſdom 


and knowledge, in many kinds aver and above things in this 


kind barely neceſſary. g Hooker. 

Suffer us to famiſn, and their ſtorebouſes cramm'd with grain! 

. Shakeſp. Cort. 

Joſeph opened all the ſtorghoufes, and fold unto the Egyp- 

tians. . . 56. 
To theſe high pow'rs a /torehouſe doth pertain, | | 

Where they all arts and gen'ral reaſons lay; 
Which in the ſoul, ev'n after death, remain, 


And no Eethean flood can waſh away. Davies. 
My heart hath been a fforebouſe long of things 
And ſayings laid up, portending ſtrange events, Milton. 


The image of God was reſplendent in man's practical under- 
ſtanding, that "aus of the ſoul, in which are treaſured up 
the rules of action and the ſeeds of morality. South, 

As many different ſounds as can be made by ſingle articulati- 
ons, ſo many letters there arè in the ſtorehouſe of nature. Hold. 


To STORM, v. a. 


To STORM. v. 7, 1. To raiſe tempeſts. 
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reſent calamiti inſt the form and tempeſt whereof we all 
p amn1es, agat | we . 


inſtantly craved favour from above, let it be: a queſtion what we 

mould render unto God for his bleſſings, univerſally, ſenſihly, 

and extraordinarily beſtowed. e e. 
{from the noun.] To attack by open 

force. , 5 3 1 

From ploughs and harrows ſent to ſeek renown, 


They fight in fields, and ſtorm the ſhaken town, Dryden. 
There the brazen tow'r was florm'd of old, 
When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. Pope. 


2. To rage; to 
fume ; to be loudly angry. | | 5 
(1. ) So now he florms with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 


So now his bluſtering blaſt each coaſt doth ſcoure. Hfenſer. 
(2.) —— Hoarſe, and all in rage, 
As mock'd they form. Milton's Par. Loft. 
When you return, the maſter forms, the lady ſcolds. Swift, 
While thus they rail, and ſcold, and form, | 
It paſſes. but for common form, | Sw. - 
STO'RMY, adj. from form.] 1. Tempeſtuous. 2. Vio- 


lent ; paſſionate. | 
(1.). Bellowing clouds burſt with a ferm found, 


(2.) They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, | And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. Addiſon. 
Of which a /torehouſe did with her remain. Fairy Queen. The tender apples from their A. rent 4 
STORER. 2. /. [from fore.] One who lays up. By flormy ſhocks, muſt not neglected lie. Philips. 


dor. . I. (rrœn, Saxon; orie, Dutch; foria, Ital. 
2. Small 


STORE D. adj, | from fory. ] Furniſhed with ſtories; 
adorned with hiſtorical pictures. "Os 
Let my due feet never fail, 

To walk the ſtydious cloiſters pale, 

And love the high embowed root, 

With antick pillar maſly proof, 

And floried windows richly dight, 


Caſting a dim religious light. | Milton. 
Some greedy minion or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd: arches, /tory'd halls invade. Pope. 


SToRK. n= . [reonc, Saxon; cicenia, Latin.] A bird of 


paſſage famous for the regulatity of its. departure. —lts 
beak and legs are long and red; it feeds upon ſerpents, 
frogs, and inſects: its plumage would be quite white, 
were not the extremity of its wings, and allo ſome part 
of its head and thighs, black : it- fits for thirty days, and 
lays but four eggs: they go away in the middle of Auguſt, 
and return in ſpring. Calmet. 


The ſtorꝭ in the heaven knoweth her appointed times. Fer. 
Who bid the ſtorł, Columbus like, explore | 

Heavens not his own, and worlds'unknown before? 

Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? Pope. 


STO'RKSBILL. 2. J. {geranium, Lat.] An herb. Ain/. 
STORM. „, [y/form, Wellh; rronm, Saxon; form, 
Dutch; Forno, Italian.) i. A rempeſt; a commotion 
of the elements. 2. Aſſault on a fortified place. 3. 
Commotion ; ſedition; tumult; clamour ; buſtle. 4. 
Affliction; calamity; diſtreis. 5. Violence; vehemence ; 
tumultuous force. | 

(1.) O turn thy rudder-hitherward a while, 


Here may thy tor m- beat veſſel (ately ride. Spenſer, 
We hear this fearful tempeſt ſing, 
Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm. Shakeſp. 
Them the upſtays, mindleſs the while | 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flower, 
From her beſt prop ſo far and flerm ſo nigh. Milton. 
Sulphurous hail ſhot after us in form. Milton. 


Then ſtay my child! forms beat and rolls the main 


Oh! beat thoſe forms, and roll. the ſeas in vain. Pope. 
(z.) How by /torm the walls were won, | 
Or how the victor fack'd and burnt the town. Dryden. 
(3.) Whilſt I in Ireland nouriſh. a mighty band, | 
I will ſtir up in England ſome black form. 


Sbateſp. 

— — Aer ſiſter 1 | 
Began to ſcold and raiſe up ſuch a form, | 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din, 
(4.) A brave man ſtruggling in the forms of fate. 
,.) As oft as we are , 


- 


Shakeſpþ. 
Pope. 
fram thoſe either imminent or 


Log.] 1. Hiſtory; account of things paſt. 
tale; petty narrative; account of a ſingle incident. 3. 
An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction. 4 yon, place, 
Saxon.) A floor; a flight of rooms, 1 
(I.) The fable of the dividing of the world between the 
three ſons of Saturn, aroſe from the true ſtory. of the dividing 


of the earth between the three brethren, the ſons of Noah. 


| wm Raleig b. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Fre my remembrance : now hear me relate 
My flory, which perhaps thou haſt not heard. Milton. 


The four great monarchies make the ſubje& of ancient fory, 
and are related by the Greek and Latin authors. Temple. 
Matters of fact, concerning times, places, perſons, actions 
which depend upon fory, and the lion of others, thele 
things are not capable of being proved by ſuch ſcientifical prin- 
ciples. | | _ Wilkins. 
Gavernments that once made ſuch a noiſe, as founded upon 
the deepeſt counſels. and the ſtrongeſt force; yet by ſome light 
miſcarriage, which let in ruin upon them, are now ſo utterly 
extinct, that nothing remains of them but a name; nor are 
there the leaſt traces of them to be found, but only in fory. 
5 CGoutb. 
( 2.) In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monument 
erected bv the republick of Bern tells us the fory of an Eng- 


liſhman not to be met with in any of our own writers. Addi. 
( 3-) Theſe flaws and ſtarts would well become 
A. woman's ftory at a winter's fire, | 5 
Authoris'd by her grandame.  Shakeſhi, Macbeth. 


This ſcene had ſome bold Greek or Britiſh bard 
Beheld of old, what flories had;we heard oe 
Of fairies, ſatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, | 
Their feaſts, their reyels, and their am'rous flames, Denham. 
My maid left on the table one of her flory-books, which I 

found full of ſtrange impertinence, of poor ſervants who came 
to be ladies. . „ dae. 


(A.) Avoid enormous heights of ſeven flories, and the con- 


trary fault of low diſtended fronts, Wotton. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 
Might raiſe a houſe about two fories; 
A. lyrick ode would flate ; a catch . 
Would tile; an epigram would thatch..  Savift: 


ToSTo'xy. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To tell in hiſtory; 
to relate. Des 


2. To range one under another. 
I will leave to appear hereafter, ra- 


(1.) How worthy he is, e gh. Curb. 


ther than him in his own hearing. 

| fry "Tis not vain or — _ 8 
What the ſage poets, taught by th 'nly muſe, 
Story'd of old in high immortal, verſe; : 


Of dire chimeras and enchante d iſſle s 

And rifted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to hell.” Milton. 
It is Foried of the brazen Coloſſys, in the iſland of Rhodes, 
that it was ſeventy cubits high; the thumbs of it being ſo big, 

that no man joel graſp one of them with both his arms, 
| | VMiillin:. 

Recite them, nor in erring pity fear, | 
To wound with forizd griefs the filial ear. Pope. 
(2.) Becauſe all the parts of an undiſturbed fluid are of equal 


gravity, or gradually placed or ft9rze according to the difference 


of it; any concretion that can be ſvppoſed to be naturally and 
mechanically made in ſuch a fluid, muſt have a like ſtructure of 
its ſeveral parts; that is, either be all over of a ſimilar gravity, 
or have the more ponderous parts nearer to its baſis. | 
Bentley's Sermons. 


STo'RYTELLER. #. /. [ flory and tell. One who relates 


tales in converſation; an hiſtorian, in contempt. 
In ſuch a ſatire all would ſeek a ſhare, 

And every fool will fancy he is there; 

Old florytellers too muſt pine and die, 

To ſee their antiquated wit laid by; 

Like her, who miſs'd her name in a lampoon, 


And griev'd to find herſelf decay'd ſo ſoun. Dryden. 


Company will be no longer peſtered with dull, dry, tedious 
florytellers. Swaift's Polite Conver ſation. 
STOVE. 1. J. [ foo, Iſlandick, a fire-place ; propoa, Saxon; 
eftuve, French; flove, Dutch.) 1. A hot-houſe; a place 


artificially made warm, 2. A place in which fire is 


made, and by which heat is communicated. 

(1.) Fithermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up ſuch fiſh 
with their nets as reſort thither for breathing, light on ſwallows 
congealed in clods, of a ſlimy ſubſtance, and carrying them 
heme to their fowes, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
fight. |  Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Stoves, which could Autumn of cold Winter make, 

Fountains in Autunin to bring Winter back. 


Beaumont Pſyche. 


The heat which ariſes out of the leſſer ſpiracles bring forth 
nitre and ſulphur ; fome of which it affixes to the tops and ſides 
of the grottos, which are uſually fo hot as to ſerve for natural 
floves or ſweating-vaults, 
The moſt proper place for unction is a ſtove. Wiſeman. 
(2.) If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, in your great 

houſe kindle ſome charcoals ; and when they have done ſmoak- 

ing, put them into a hole ſunk a little into the floor, about the 
middle of it. This is the ſafeſt fowe. Evelyn. 

To STOVE. v. a, [from the noun.) To keep warm in a 
houſe artificially heated, 


For December, January, and the Jatter part of November, 


* 


take ſuch things as are green all Winter; orange trees, lemon 


mow and myrtles, if they be flowed ; and ſweet marjoram warm 
et. 4 


To STOUND. 2. a. | Hunde, I grieved, Iflandick.] 1. To 
be in pain or ſorrow. Out of uſe. 2, For flunu'd. 


Spenſer, 


STOUND. 7. p from the verb. ] . Sorrow; grief; 


miſhap. Out of uſe. The Scots xetain it. 2. Aſoniſh- 


ment; amazement. 3. Hour; time; ſeaſon. 


(1.) Begin and end the bitter baleful found 
If leſs than that I fear. red 


The fox his copeimate found, * 
To whom complaining his unhappy found, * | 
He with him far'd ſome better chance to find, Spenſer. 


(. 2.) Thus we itood as in a found, 1 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. 
STOUR. 2. /. ſtur, Rutick, a battle; preonan, Saxon, to 
diſturb.) Aſſault; incurſion ; tumult Obſolete. _ 
And he that harrow'd hell with heavy flour, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowr. 
1. . Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Love, that long ſince has to thy mighty powre 
Per force ſubdu'd my poor captived heart, 
And raging now therein with reſtleſs flowre, | 
Do'lt tyrannize in every weaker part. 5 Spenſer, 


Woodward, 


Bacon. : 
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The giant ſtruck ſo mainly mercileſs, 
That cou'd haye overthrown a ſtonny rower, 8 
And were not rente grace that him did bleſs, 
He had been pouldered all as thin as flower, „ 
But he was wary of that deadly fowwre, _ Cpenſer. 
STOUT. adj. [out, Dutch; o iz, proud, German; 
 fautan, Gothick, is to ſtrike. ] | 
liant. 2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 3, Obſtinate ; per- 
tinacious ; reſolute; proud, 4. Strong; firm. 
| (1.) - When I was young, 
I do remember how my father faid, 
A flonter champion never handled ſword. Shaleſp. Hen. VI. 
Some captain of the land or fleet, 
Stout of his hands, but of a foldier's wit; 
Cries, I have ſenſe to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 
And he's a raſcal who pretends to more. Dryden. 
(2.) The flout-hearted are ſpoiled. Eſal. Ixxvi. 5. 
He loft the character of a bold, out, and magnanimous man, 
which he had been long reputed to be. Clarendon, 
(4) ———— The lords all ſtand, | : 
To clear their cauſe, moſt reſolutely ſcout. Daniel. 
There virtue and fout honour paſs'd the guard, 
Thoſe only friends that could not be debar'd. Bathurſt. 
(4.) The ſtouteſt veſſel to the ſtorm gave way, | 
And ſuck'd through looſen'd planks the ruſhing ſea. Dryden. 
STouT., 2. A cant name for ſtrong beer, 
Should but his muſe deſcending drop 
A ſlice of bread and mutton chop, 
Or kindly, when his credit's out, 
_ Surpriſe him with a pint of flout; 
Exalted in his mighty mind, 


He flies and leaves the ſtars behind. „uad. 


STov'TLY. ad. from flout. ] Luſtily; boldly; obſti- 
nately. . | | 
STou'TNtss. 2. [ from ffaut.] 1. Strength; valour. 
2. Boldneſs ; fortitude. 3. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornnels. 
(2.) His baſhfulneſs in youth was the very true ſign of his 
virtue and ſtoutneſs after. TN Aſcham's Schootmaſter. 
(3. | Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous /toutneſs : for 1 mock at death 
With as ſtout heart as thou. Shakeſf. Coriclanus. 
To STOW, v. a. [rrop, Saxon; foe, old Friſick, a place; 


frowen, Dutch, to lay up.] To lay up; to repoſit in 


order ; to lay in the proper place. 


T' th* holſters of the ſaddle-bow, 


Two aged piſtols he did /foww. Hudibras. 

Some ſtowe their oars, or ſtop the leaky des. Dryden. 

All the patriots were beheaded, flowed in dungeons, or con- 

demned to work in the mines. Addiſon. 
The goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, | 

And ſtow'd within its womb the naval ſtores. Pope. 


So grieves th' advent'rous merchant, when he throws 
All his Yong-toil'd-for treaſure his ſhip fows, 
Into the angry main. Carew. 
STow'ace. u. /. [from fow.] 1. Room for laying up. 


ing of goods. 
(1.) In every veſſel is towage for immenſe treaſures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of as great a value. 


Ss Addiſon. 
(2.) 'Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquiſite form, their value's great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange, © 
To have them in ſafe ſtonuage. 15-9 Shakeſþ. Cymbeline. 


STowe, /toe, Whether ſingly or jointly, are the ſame with 


the Saxon rrop, a place. Gibſon's Camden, 
STRra'BISM. 2. J. [ firabiſme, Fr, firabiſmus, Latin. ] A 
ſquinting; act of looking aſquint. 


To STRA'DDLE. v. =. [Suppoſed to come from riddle or 


 frride.) To ſtand or walk with the feet removed far 


from each other to the right and left; to part the legs 


wide, | 8 


1. Strong; luſty; va- 
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Foul thief ! where haſt thou ſfow'd my daughter? . Shak, 


2. The ſtate of being laid up. 3. Money paid for ſtow- 
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ſome hat a ſtronger blaſt. 


a, 


Let man even himſelf, diveſted of artificial charms, and he 
will find uimſelf a forked ſtraddling animal, with bandy legs. 


| | iy Arbuthnot and Pope. 

7» STRA'GGLE. wv. a. {Of this word no etymology is 
known: it is probably a frequentative of Fray, from 
flravwiare, Italian, of extra viam, Latin.] 1. To wan- 
der without any certain direction; to rove; to ramble. 

2. To wander diſperſedly. 3. To exuberate; to ſhoot 

too far. 4. To be diſperſed; to be apart from any main 

body; to ſtand ſingle. ay | 
(r.) But tay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and ſees the journey's end: 
I ſtraggle on too far. aþ Suckling. 
A wolf ſpied out a ſtraggling kid, and purſued him. L'Eftr, 
Children, even when they endeavour their utmoſt, cannot 
keep their minds from ſtraggling. Locke, 
(2.) He likewiſe enriched poor ſtraggling ſoldiers with great 
quantity. V Shak 5 Timon. 
They found in Burford ſome of the ſtraggling ſoldiers, who 
out of wearineſs ſtayed behind. Clarendon. 
Form ſtraggling mountaineers for publick good, | 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood ; 
Houſes to build, and them contiguous make, 
For cheerful neighbourhood and ſafety's ſake, 
(3.) Were they content to prune the laviſh vine, 
Of tragelmg branches, and improve the wine. 
Trim off the ſmall ſuperfluous branches on each fide of the 
hedge that ſtraggle too far out. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(4.) Having paſſed the Syrens, they came between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and the ſtragg/ing cocks, which ſeemed to caſt out 
great ſtore of flames and ſmoke. Raleigh. 
Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
In ſtreets, but here and there a ſtraggling houſe; 
Yet ſtill he was at hand. | Dryden. 
STRA'GGLER. 2. % [from Hraggle.] 1. A wanderer; a 
rover; one who forſakes his company; one who rambles 
without any ſettled direction. 2. Any thing that puſhes 
beyond the reſt, or ſtands ſingle. 

(.) The laſt ſhould keep the countries from paſſage of 
ſiragglers from thoſe parts, whence they uſe to come forth, and 
oftentimes uſe to work much miſchief. Spenſer”s Ireland. 

Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, | 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars.  Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Bottles miſſing are ſuppoſed to be half ſtolen by ſtragglers, 
and the other half broken. 8 
(2.) Let thy hand ſupply the pruning knife, 
And crop luxuriant . e nor be loth 


Tate. 


To ſtrip the branches of their leafy growth. Dryden. 
His pruning hook corrects the vines, 
And the looſe ſtragglers to their ranks confines. Pope. 


STRAIGHT. a/. | frack, old Dutch, It is well obſerved 
by Ainfworth, that for not crooked we ought to write 
ftraight, and for narrow. ffrait; but for freight, which is 
ſometimes found, there is no good authority.) 1. Not 
crooked ; right. 2. Narrow ; cloſe. This ſhould pro- 
perly be frrait, eftroit, Fr. [See STRAIT.) 3. Tenſe; 
tight, Of this ſenſe it is doubtful whether it belongs to 
Hrait, cloſe, narrow ; or to ftraight, not crooked. Pull the 
cord ftraight, may mean, draw it till it has new flexure ; 


tie it rait about you, may mean, draw it into a narrower ' 
compaſs. This ambiguity has perhaps confounded the 


orthography. | ; 
-(1.) Beauty made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 

Of him that beſt could ſpeak ; feature, laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ſiro:;ght-pight Minerva. Shakeſp. 
A hunter's horn and cornet is oblique ; yet they have like- 
wiſe ſtraizht horns ; which, if they be of the ſame. bore with 
the oblique, differ little in ſound, fave that the ſtraight require 
; Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
There are many ſeveral forts of crooked lines; but there is 
one only which is ſtraight. Dryden. 

Water and air the varied form confound; N 
The /traight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows round. 


— 


TR SO SO RR end, ge 
When I ſee a ſtrait ſtaff appear crooked} while half under the 


Water, the water gives me a falſe idea, Nuts, Logich. 
(2.) Queen Elizabeth uſed to fay of her inſtructions to great 
_ officers, that they were like to garments, ſtraight at the firſt put- 
ting on, but did by and by wear looſe enough. Bacon. 
STRAIGHT, adv. | firax, Daniſh ; Rrack, Dutch.] Im- 
mediately; directly. This ſenſe is naturally derived 
from the adjective, as a /fraight line is the ſhorteſt line 
between two points. 5 
Ik the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not ſend them. I will after ſtraigbt, 
And tell him fo. Shakeſþ. Henry IV. 
Thoſe ſtinks which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor and expel, are 
not the moſt pernicious. | Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
With chalk I firſt deſcribe a circle here, . 
Where the ætherial ſpirits muſt appear 
Come in, come in; for here they will be ſtrait : 


- Around, around the place I fumigate, Dryden, 
I know thy generous temper well, 
Fling but the appearance of diſhonour on it, | | 
It ſtraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. Addiſon. 
To STRAIGHTEN. v. a. [from ftraight.) 1. To make not 


crooked ; to make ſtraight. 
— ey | 
(1.) A crooked ſtick is not ſtraightened, except it be as far 
bent on the clean contrary fide. Hooker. 
Of ourſelves being fo apt to err, the only way which we have 
to ſtraighten our paths is, by following the rule of his will, 
whoſe footſteps naturally are right. | Hooker. 
STRAIGHTLY, adv, [from ſtraight.) I. In a right line; 
not crookedly. 2. Tightly ; with tenſion. | 
STRAI'CHTNESS, 7./, [from ſtraight.) 1. Rectitude; the 
contrary to crookedneſs. 2, Tenſion ; tightneſs. 


2. To make tenle ; to 


(1.) Some are for maſts, as fir and pine, becauſe of their length * : 


and ſtraightneſs. | Bacorn's Nat, Hiſt. 
STRAIYGHTWAYS. adv. | ftraight and way. It is very often 

written /traightways, and therefore is perhaps more pro- 

perly written fraightwiſe.]) Immediately ; ftraight, 


Let me here for ay in peace remain, 


Or ſtraightway on that laſt long voyage fare. Spenſer, 
Soon as he entered was, the door ſtraightavay 
Did ſhut. Sfen er. 
Like to a ſhip, that, having ſcap'd a tempeſt, 
Is ſtraightaway claim'd and boarded with a pirate. Shakeſþ. 


The. Turks ffraightway breaking in upon them, made a 
bloody fight, | | Knolles. 
As iron is out of the fire, it deadeth /traightways. Bacon. 
The found of, a bell is ſtrong ; continueth ſome time after the 
percuſſion ; but ceaſeth /trazghtways if the bell or ſtring be 
touched. | | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The ſun's power being in thoſe months greater, it then 
ſtraightways hurries ſteams up into the atmoſphere. - Woodw. 


To STRAIN. v. a. [eftreinare, French.) 1. To ſqueeze 
through ſomething. 2. To purify by filtration, 3. To 
ſqueeze in an embrace. 4. To ſprain; to weaken by too 
much violence. 5. To put to its utmoſt ftrength, 6, 
To make ftrait or tenſe, 7. To puſh beyond the proper 
extent. 8. To force; to conſtrain ; to make-uneaſy or 
unnatural. ; Sp Ser OE 
(.) Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey and 
. „ | HArbuthnot on Diet. 
(2.) Earth doth not ſtrain water fo finely as ſand. Bacon. 
3.) I would have ſtrain'd him with a ſtrict embrace; 
But through my arms he ſlipt and vanaſh'd. Dryden. 
Old Evander, with a cloſe embrace, | | 
Strain'd his departing friend; and tears o'erflovs.his face. 
| | | | - Drgden's AEnewd. 
(4.) The jury make no more ſcruple to paſs againſt an Eng- 
liſhman and the queen, though it be to ſtnain their oaths, than 
to drink milk unfſtrained. Spenſar s Stats of Ireland. 
Prudes decay'd about may tack, vids : 
Strain their necks with looking back. 2 „ . 
(,.) By this we fee in a cauſe of religion, to how deſperate 
adventures men will ſtrain themſelves for relief of their own 
part, having law and authority againſt them. Hooker, 


4. 


JO STRAIN. w. . 


r 
Too well IJ wote wy humble vaine, 
Ad how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt ; 
Pet as I con my cunning I will ſtrain, | 
Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I ſet my foot on's neck ;—eyen then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he Tweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 
That acts my words. | 
My earthly by his heavenly overpower'd, 
Which it had long ſtood under, /traw'd to th' height 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, | 
Dazzled and ſpent, ſunk down. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
The lark and linnet fing with rival notes ; 
They ſtrain their warbling throats, 


Spenſer. 


Dryden. 


To welcome in the 73 0 
Nor yet content, ſhe trains her malice more, | 
And adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before. Dryden. 


It is the worſt ſort of good huſbandry for a father not to ſtrain 
himſelf a little for his ſon's breeding. Locke, 
Our words flow from us in a ſmooth continued ftream, with- 
out thoſe trainings of the voice, motions of the body, and ma- 
jeſty of the hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the orators of 


Greece and Rome. | Atterbury. 
Strain d to the root, the ſtooping foreſt pours 
A ruſtling ſhower of yet untimely leaves. Thomſon. 
(6.) A bigger ſtring more ſtrained, and a leſſer ſtring leſs 
ſtrained, may fall into the ſame tone, - | acen, 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To ſtrain his fetters with a ſtticter care. Dryden's Virgil. 
See they ſuffer death, 
But in their deaths remember they are men, | 
Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. Addiſon, 


There can be no other meaning in this expreſſion, however 
ſome may pretend to ſtrain it. 1 Swift. 
Your way is to wreſt and ſtrain ſome principles maintained 


both by them and me, to a ſenſe repugnant with their other 


- known doctrines. Waterland. 
(8.) The lark ſings ſo out of tune, | 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing ſtrains. Shakeſp. 


He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
Is forc'd and ſtrain d: in his looks appears 
A wild diſtracted fierceneſs. 


1. To make violent efforts. 
filtered by compreſſion. | 
(1.) To build his fortune I will train a little, 
For 'tis a bond in men. Shakeſp. Timon, 
You ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 
Shakeſþ. Henry V. 


Denham. 


2. To be 


Straining upon the ſtart. 
| — They ſtrain, 
That death may not them idly find t attend 


Their certain laſt, but work to meet their end. Damel. 
Straining with too weak a wing, | 
We needs will write epiſtles to the king. . Pope. 


(2.) Cæſar thought that all ſea ſands had natural ſprings of 
freſh water: but it 1s the ſea-water;z becauſe the pit filled ac- 
cording to the meaſure of the tide, and the ſea-water paſſing or 
ſtraining through the ſands, leaveth the ſaltneſs behind them. 

15 | 5 Bacon. 
ST RAIN. z. /. [from the verb.] 
much violence. 2. [yrenze, Saxon.] Race; generation; 
deſcent. Spenſer. 3. Hereditary diſpoſition. 
manner of ſpeaking. 5. Song; note; ſound. 6. Rank; 
character. 7. Turn; tendency ; inborn diſpoſition. 8. 
Manner of ſpeech or action. | r 
(...) Credit is gained by cuſtom, and ſeldom recovers, a 

ſtrain; but if broken, is never well ſet again. Temple. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a ſolution of continuity, 
as in cutting; or a tendency to ſolution, as in convulſions or 
ſtrains. | 5 - Grew. 
(.) Thus far I can praiſe him; he is of a noble ſtrain, 

Of approv'd valour. 3 Shakeſp. 
Twelve Trojan youths, born of their nobleſt ſtrains, 

I took alive; and, yet-enrag'd, will empty all their veins 


Of vital ſpirits. 5 Chatman s Iliad, 
Why doſt thou falſely 895 1 5 
Thyſelf a Sidney ? from which noble ſtrain 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


ſtrains. 


1. An injury by too 
4: A ſtyle or 


ſtrait as they can poſſibly be. 


falſe ways J utterly abhor, 


land, for there is a ſtraigbter order taken. 


He ſprung, that could. fo far exalt the name 

Of love. ee Waller. 
Turn then to Pharamond, and Charlemagne, We: 

And the long heroes of the Gallick train. Prior, 


(3-) Amongſt theſe ſweet knaves and all this courteſy !-the 
ſtrain of man's bred out into baboon and monkey. Shakeſp. 
Intemperance and luſt breed diſeaſes, which propagated, ſpoil 
the train of a nation. | Tillotjon. 
4 According to the genius and [train of the book of Pro- 
verbs, the words wiſdom and righteouſneſs are uſed to bgnify 
all religion and virtue. Tillotſon. 
In our liturgy are as great ſtraius of true ſublime eloquence, 
as are any where to be found in our language. Swift. 
Macrobius ſpeaks of Hippocrates knowledge in very lofty 
| | Baker, 
(5.) Wilt thou love ſuch a woman? what, to make thee an 
inſtrument, and play falſe ſtraias upon thee ? Shakeſp. 
Orpheus ſelf may heave his head | 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elyfian flowers, and hear 
Such ſtrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 
Their heav nly harps a lower ſtrain began, 
And in ſoft muſick mourn the fall of man. 
When the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees e 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. Pope St. Cecilia. 
Some future ſtrain, in which the muſe ſhall tell 
How ſcience dwindles, and how volumes ſwell. 
(6.) But thou who lately of the common ſtrain, 
Wert one of us, if ftill thou do'ſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, | | 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a ſlave. Dryden. 
(7.) Becauſe hereticks have a ſtrain of madneſs, he applied 
her with ſome corporal chaſtiſements, which with reſpite of time 
might haply reduce her to good order. Hayward, 
(8.) Such take too high a ſtxain at the firſt, and are magna- 
nimous more than tract of years can uphold, as was Scipio Afri- 
canus, of whom Livy ſaith, ultima primis cedebant. Bacon. 


Milton 
Dryden. 


Young. 


STRA1'NER.-7., J. [from train.] An inſtrument. of filtra- 


tion. ps | 
The excrementitious-moiſture paſſeth in birds through a finer 
and more delicate ſtrainer than it doth in beaſts ; for feathers 


paſs through quills, . and hair through ſkin. Bacon. 
; Shave the. goat's ſhaggy heard, left thou too late pos 
In vain ſnould'ſt ſeek a ſtrainer to diſpart 
The huſky terrene.dcegs from purer muſt. Philips. 


The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and the lacteal veſſels 
the ſtrainers to ſeparate the pure emulſion from its feces. 


| Arbuthnot. 
Theſe when condens'd, the airy region pours _ 
On the dry earth, in rain or vine ſhowers, 
Th' infinuating drops ſink through the ſand, 
And paſs the porous ſtrainers of the land. Blackmore. 


STRAIT. adj.” [eſtroit, French; fretto, Ttalian.] 1. Nar- 


row; cloſe; not wide. 


2. Cloſe ; intimate. 3. Strict; 
rigorous, 4. Difticult ; diſtreſsſul. 5. It is uſed in oppo- 
ſition to crooked, but is then more properly written 
firaight, [See Sr RAIGRHT. ] 
(1.) Witneſſes, like watches, go 
Juſt as they're ſet, too faſt or flow ; - | 
And where in conſcience they're ſtrezght lac d, 
"Tis ten to one that fide is caſt. Hudibras. 
They are afraid to meet her, if they have miſs'd the church; 
but then they are more afraid to ſee her, if they are laced as 
nt ker. 
(2.) He, forgetting all former injuries, had received that 


naughty Plexirtus into a ſtraight degree of favour, his good- 
neſs being as apt to be deceived, as the other's craft was to de- 
ceive. FR | 


| alin eee e ales. ih. 
(3-) Therefore hold I trait all thy commandments ; N 


ay | ho Plains, Gommon Prayer, © 
Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their lands in! Eng- 


1 4% $1308 »/er; 
He BI forſooth, takes on him to reform 


1 LI 2 


* . © 


Some certain edifts, and ſome ſtrait decrees | 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. 
Proceed no ſtraiter 'gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Than from the evidence of good efteem _ 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. 


terc 
gated as readily through crooked pipes as through ſtrezght ones. 


Newton's Optic is. 
1. A narrow paſs, or frith. 2. Diſtreſs ; 


STRAIT. 2. 
difficulty. 


(.) Plant garriſons to command the ſtreights and narrow paſ- 
Spenſer. 


ſages. 

Honour travels in a /treight ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt. 
Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan's Straights. 
They went forth unto the ſtraits of the mountain. Judith. 
The Saracens brought together with their victories their lan- 

guage and religion into all that coaſt of Africk, even from 
Egypt to the /?reights of Gibraltar. Brereguood on Languages. 
(2.) The independent party which abhorred all motions to- 
wards peace, were in as great /treights as the other how to carry 
on their deſigns, Clarendon. 
It was impoſſible to have adminiſtred ſuch advice to the king, 
in the strezght he was in, which being purſued might not have 
proved inconvenient. Clarendon. 

| Thyſelf ; 


Bred up in poverty, and ſtreights at home, 


n 


Shakeſp. 
| Shakeſþ. Hen. VI. 


(J.) A bel! or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill which in- 
the ſight of the ſounding body, and ſounds are propa- 


Shakeſp. Troil. and Crefſida. 
Abbot. 
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more narrow, muſt heat; therefore ſtrait. cloaths and cold 
baths heat. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(z.) The ſtraitning and confining the profeſſion of the com- 
mon law, mult naturally extend and enlarge the juriſdiction of 
the chancery. | _ Clarendon, 

The landed man finds him aggrieved by the falling of his 
rents, and the ſ?reightning of his fortune, whilſt the. monied 
man keeps up his gain, 7h Locke. 

Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours; but it is very much ſtreigbtened and con- 
fined to the number, bulk, and diſtance of its obje&ts. Addiſ. 

The cauſes which frariten the Britiſh commerce, will enlar 
the French. mn Addiſon's State of the War, 

(3-) Stretch them at their length, 
And pull the ſtrezghter'd cords with all your ſtrength. Did. 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and caſuiſtry in lawn, 

Gaſps, as they ſtraiten at each end the cord, 

And dies when dulneſs gives her page the word. Dunciad. 

(4.) Waters when /traitned, as in the falls of bridges, give 
a roaring noiſe, _ Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

He could not be ſtreightned in room or proviſions, or com- 


pelled to fight. Clarendon. 
The airy crowd 
Swarm'd, and were ſtraiten d. Milton. 


Several congregations find themſelves very much /traitned, 
and if the mode encreaſe, I wiſh it may not drive many ordi- 
nary women into meetings. Addiſon, Spectator. 

( 5.) Men by continually ſtriving and fighting to enlarge their 


Loſt in a deſert here, and hunger-bit. 
Thus Adam, fore beſet ! reply'd, 

O Heav'n ! in evil ſtrezght this day I ſtand 

Before my judge. 

Tis hard with me, whatever choice [ 

I muſt not merit you, or muſt forſake : 

But in this ſtreight, to honour I'Il be true, 

And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Dryden. 

Kings reduced to ſtreights, either by their own, or by the 
negligence of their predeceſſors, have been always involved in 
dark and mean intrigues. | Dawenant. 

Some modern authors obſerving what ſtraits they have been 


Milt. Par. Reg. pounds, and encroaching upon one another, ſeem to be ſtraitned 


for want of room. Ray. 
Mikon's Pay. Loſt. STRAYT 8 adj. [from ſtrait and hand.] Parſimo- 
* nious; ſparing ; niggardly, . | 

x STRNAITLA CED. adj. | ſtrait and Jace.) 1. Griped with 
ſtays. 2, Stiff ; conſtrained; without freedom, 

(1,) Let nature have ſcope to faſhion the body as ſhe thinks 
beſt ; we have few well-ſhaped that are ſtraitlaced, or much 
tamper'd with. | Locke on Education. 

ST RAI“ TLY. adv. [from ſtrait.] 1. Narrowly. 2. Strictly; 
rigorouſly, 3. Cloſely ; intimately. | 
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put to in all ages, to find out water enough for Noah's flood, 
fay, Noah's flood was not univerſal, but a national inundation. 
| Burnet's Theory. 

Let no man who owns a Providence grow deſperate under any 
calamity or ſtraight whatſoever, but compoſe the anguiſh of his 


thoughts upon this one conſideration, that he comprehends not 


thoſe ſtrange unaccountable methods by which Providence may 
diſpoſe of him. | | | South, 


— Cæſar ſees 70 | 
The ſtreights to which you're driven, and as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. Addiſon. 


Ulyſſes made uſe of the pretence of natural infirmity to con- 


ceal the ſtraits he was in at that time in his thoughts. 


3 | Broome. 
She watches their time of need and adverſity, and if ſhe can 


diſcover that they are in great ſtreights or affliction, ſhe gives 
them ſpeedy relief. Law. 


To STRAIT. wv. 4. [from the noun.) To put to difficul- 

ties. 
1 If your laſs 

Interpretation ſhould abuſe, and call this 

Your lack of love or bounty ? you were ſtraited 

For a reply, at leaſt, if you make care 

Of happy holding her. Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 

1. To make narrow. 


To STRAITEN. v. a. [from ftrait.] 
2. To contract; to confine. 3. To make tight; to in- 
tend. See STRAIGHT. 
5. To diftreſs ; to perplex. 
(I.) The city of Sidon has a ſecure haven, yet with ſome- 


4. To deprive of neceſſary room. 


(2.) Thoſe laws he ſtraitly requireth to be obſerved without 
breach or blame, | Hooker. 
STRa1i'TNEss. 2. J. [from ffrait.] 1. Narrowneſs. 2. 
Striftneſs ; rigour. 3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 4 Want; 
ſcarcity. „ 1 i 
(1.) The town was hard to beſiege, and uneaſy to come unto, 

by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of all the places. 2 Macc. x1, 
It is a great errour, and a narrowneſs or ſtraitneſs of mind, 

if any man think that nations have nothing to do one with an- 
other, except there be an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunction 
in pact. :  / Bacon's Holy War. 
The ſtraitneſs of my conſcience: will not give me leave to 
ſwallow down ſuch camels. King Charles. 
(2.) If his own life anſwer the ſtraitneſs of his proceeding, 

it ſhall become him well. Shakeſp. 
Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did exclude 

the females from inheriting, and had many other fraitrefſes and 
hardſhips which were ſucceſſively remedied. Hale. 
(4.) The ſtraitneſs of the conveniences of life amongſt them 


had never reached fo far, as to the uſe of fire, till the Spaniards 
brought it amongſt them. 3 Locle. 
STRAKE. The obſolete preterite of frike, Struck. 


Did'ſ thou not ſee a bleeding hind | 
Whoſe right haunch earſt my ſtedfaſt arrow rate. Sfenſer. 
Fearing leſt they ſhould fall into the quick-fands, they frake 
ſail, and fo were driven. Bo Ads, xxvii. 17. 
STRAKE, 2. J 1. A long mark ; a ſtreak. See STREAK, 
2. A narrow board. 8 e 


STRAND. 2. . [prpand, Saxon; ftrande, Dutch ; Arend, 


i. thing a dangerous entrance, ſtraitened on the north fide by the Iſlandick.] 1. The verge of the ſea or of any water, 2. 
101 | ſea-ruined wall of the mole. Sandys's Journey. Atwiſt of a rope. I know not whence derived. 

N If this be our condition, thus to dwell | _ .) I faw ſweet beauty in her face; 

bit In narrow circuit, ſtraiten'd by a foe, Such as the daughter of Agenor had, : 

WH Subtle or violent. Milton's Par. Loſt. That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, © Þ 

| ; Whatever ſtraitens the veſſels, ſo as the channels become When with his knees he kiſs d the Cretan ſtrand, Shakefp- 
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5 1 
Some wretched lines from this neglected hand, 
May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand, | ö 


Warm'd with new fires. Prior. 


7 STRAND. v 2 [from the noun.) To drive or force 


upon the ſhallows. 606/21 
Tarchon's alone was loſt, and ſtranded food, 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood.” Dryden's n. 
I have ſeen of both thoſe kinds from the tea, but to few that 
they can only be ſuch as have ſtrayed from their main reſidence, 
and been accidentally intercepted and franded by great ſtorms. 
| | Woodward on FH. 
Some from the firarded veſſel force their way, | 
Fearful of fate they meet it in the ſea ; 
Some who eſcape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. Prior. 
STRANGE. adj, |e/trange, Fr. extraneus, Latin.) 1. Fo- 
reign ; of another country. 2, Not domeſtick. 3. Won- 
derful; cauſing wonder. 4. Odd; irregular ; not ac- 
cording to the common way. 5. Unknown; new. 6. 
Remote. 7. Uncommonly good or bad, 8. Unac- 
quainted. - | 
(1.) I do not contemn the knowledge of frange and divers 
tongues. | Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
The natural ſubjects of the ſtate ſhould bear a ſufficient pro- 
portion to the ſtrange ſubjects that they govern, Bacon. 
(2.) As the man loves leaſt at home to be, | 
That hath a fluttiſh houſe, haunted with ſprites ; 
So ſhe, impatient her own faults to ſee, 
Turns from herſelf, and in ſtrange things delights. Dawies. 
(3.) It is evident, and it is one of the frangeſt ſecrets in 
ſounds, that the whole ſound is not in the whole air only; but 
is alſo in every ſmall part of the air. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Stated at length, ere long I might perceive 5 
Strange alteration in me. 7 | Milton. 
Thus the ſtrange cure to our ſpilt blood apply'd, 


Sympathy to the diſtant wound does guide. Coacuiley. 


It is ſtrange they ſhould be ſo ſilent in this matter, when there 
vere ſo many occaſions to ſpeak of it, if our Saviour had plainly 
appointed ſuch an infallible judge of controverſies. Tillotſon. 

Strande to relate, from young Iülus' head 

A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread | 

Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden's Zn. 

( 4.) Deſire my man's abode, where I did leave him : 

He's ſtrange and peeviſh. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 

A. ſtrange proud return you may think I make you, madam, 
_ when [tell you it is not from every body I would be thus obliged. 

: | Suckling, 

(5-) Long cuſtom had inured them to the former kind alone, 
by which the latter was new and ſtrange in their ears. Hooker, 
Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: you know the charac- 
ter, I doubt not; and the ſignet is not ſtrange to you. Shakeſp, 
Joſeph faw his brethren, but made himſelf ſtrange unto them. 

| Gen. Ixii. 7. 


Here paſſion firſt J felt, | 
Commotion ſtrange ! | Milton. 
(.) She makes it ſtrange, but ſhe would be beſt pleas'd 
To be fo anger'd with another letter. Shakefp. 


(7-) This made David to admire the law of God at that ftrange 


rate, and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know- - 


| ledge. . _ Tillotfhn, 
| (.) They were now, like ſand without lime, ill bound — 
ther, at a gaze) looking ſtrange one upon another, not knowing 
who was faithful. e Bacon. 
STRANGE. interj. An expreſſion of wonder. 
Strange! what extremes ſhould thus preſerve the ſnow, 


High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller, 
Strange ! that fatherly authority ſhould be the only original 
of government, and yet all mankind not know it.  Lycke. 


To ST: AnGE. v. x. [from the adjective.] Ta wonder; to. 


be aſtoniſhed. 

Were all the aſſertions of Ariſtotle ſuch as theology pronounc- 
eth impieties, which we ſtrange not at from one, of whom a 
father faith, Nec Deum coluit, nec curauit. Gland. 
STR&A'NGELY. adv, | from ſtrange.) 1. With ſome relation 
to foreigners, 2. Wonderfully ; in a way to cauſe won- 
der, but commonly wich @ degree of diſlike, 


It came to us, I do in juftice charge thee 
That thou commend it ſtrangely to ſome place, 


Where chance may nurſe or end it. Shakefp. Winter + Tale, 


(2) My former ſpeeches kave but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret farther : only, I ſay, 5 
Things have been ſtrangely borne.  _ Shateſþ. Mach. 
How ſtrangely active are the arts of peace, 

Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceaſe z 

Peace is not freed frem labour, but frem noiſe; | 

And war more force, but not more pains, employs. Dryden. 

We ſhould carry along with us ſome of thoſe virtuous quali- 
ties, which we were ſtrangely careleſs if we did not bring from 
home with us. . Spratt's Sermons. 

In a time of affliction the remembrance of our good deeds will 


ſtrangely cheer and ſupport our ſpirits, Calamy. 


It would ſtrangely delight you to ſee with what ſpirit he con- 
verſes, with what tenderneſs he reproves, with what affection he 


exhorts, and with what vigour he preaches. . Law. 
How ſtrangely crowds miſplace things, and miſcall, 
Madnels in one is liberty in all! Harte. 


STRA'NGENESS. z. J. [from ffrange.] 1. Foreignnels ; the 


ſtate of belonging to another country, 2. Uncommuni- 
cativeneſs; diſtance of behaviour. 3. Remoteneſs from 
common manners or notions ; uncouthneſs. 4. Mutual 
diſlike. 5, Wonderfulneſs; power of railing wonder. 


(.) If I will obey the Goſpel, no diſtance of place, no 


ſerangeneſs of country can make any man a ſtranger to me. 


2.) Ungird thy ſirangeneſs, and tell me what I ſhall vent to 
* lady. 5 1 2 Sbaleſp. Twelfth Night. 


Will you not obſerve 


The ſtrangeneſs of his alter'd countenance ? Shakeſp. H. VI. 


Men worthier than himſelf 
Here tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs he puts on; 
And undergo, in an obſerving kind, 1 | 
His humourous predominance. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſida. 
(4.) In this peace there was an article that no Engliſhman 


fhould enter into Scotland, -and. no Scottiſhman into England,, 


witbout letters commendatory : this might ſeem a means to con- 


tinue a ſtrangeneſs between the nations; but it was done to lock 
181. 


in the borderers. EE Bacon. 


(5-) If a man, for curioſity or ſtrangeneſs ſake, would make 
a puppe t pronounce a word, let him, conſider the motion of the 
inſtruments of voice, and the like ſounds made in inanimate- 
Bacon's Nat: Hi. 
'Fhis raiſed greater tumults and boilings in the hearts of men, 


bodies. e 


than the rangeneſs and ſeeming unreaſonableneſs of all the 


former articles, WE 
STi A'NGER. mn. J ſeſtranger, Fr.] 1, A foreigner ; one of: 
another country, 2. One unknown. 3. A gueſt; one 
not à domeſtics, 4. One unacquainted. 5. One not ad- 


mitted to any communication or fellowſhip. 
(1.) Tam a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger; 
Born out of. your dominions; having here 


8 


No judge indiff'rent. " Shakefp. Henry VIII. 


Your daughter hath made a groſs revolt; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger 

Of here and every where. 


You did void your rheum upon my bead, 
And foot me, as you ſpurn a ranger cu. ey 
Over your threſhold, . _  Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


We aught to ackrowledge, that no nations are wholly. aliens 
772 Bacen. 
His peruſal of the writings of his friends and frangers, Fell. 

'T hey came, and near him plac'd the. franger gueſt. Pope. 


and'firangers the one to the other, 


Thus the majeſtick mgther. of mankind,. 
To her own charms moſt amiably blind, 


” 


' 
| 


| | Shak: p. 

There is no place in Europe ſo much frequented by ſtrangers, . 
whether they are ſuch as come out of curioſity, or ſuch who are 
obliged to attend the court of Rome. 
Alfter a year's inter- regnum tron tae death of Romulus, the 
ſenate of their own, authority choſe 2 ſucceſſor, and a ſtranger, 
merely upon the fame of his virtues, Fabi. 
(2.) Strangers and foes do ſunder, and not kiſs. Shakeſp. 


Adiliſon on Italy. 
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On the green margin innocently ſtood, 
And gaz'd indulgent on the eryſtal flood z 
Survey'd the ranger in the painted wave, Non 
And ſmiling, prais'd the beauties which ſhe gave, Young. 
(Rh) —— He will vouchſafe 
This day to be our gueſt : bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to hunour and receive | | 
Our heavenly ranger. FU 5 Milton. 
(.) My child is yet a ,ranger in the world; © 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years. Shakeſp. 
I was no „ranger to the original: I had alſo ſtudied Virgil's 
deſign, and his diſpoſition of it. Dryden. 
5.5 — U unſpeak my detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames upon myſelf, 
For flrangers to my nature. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught-to bear, 
And fArangers to the ſun yet ripen here. 


Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 


G ranville, 


To STRA'NGER. v. a. [from the noun.] To eſtrange; to 


allenate. 
Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ftranzer'd with our oath, 
Take her or leave her? Shaleſp. 


Z STRANGLE. ©. 4. { ſrangulo, Lat.] 1. To choak; 
do ſuffocate; to kill by intercepting the breath. 2. To 


ſuppreſs; to hinder from birth or appearance. 
(1.) His face is black and full of blood; 
His eye-balls farther out, than when he liv'd ; 
_ Staring full ghaſtly, like a ſtrangled man. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there be frangled ere my Romeo comes? Shakeſp. 
Do ſt thou not know that thou haſt frargled thine huſbands ? 
| | Tob. iii. 8. 
The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and flrar- 


gled for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes with prey. Neb. 


So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that our Saxon 
anceſtors compelled the adultreſs to frangle herſelf ; and he who 
debauched her was to be hanged over her grave. Hlißte. 

(2. —— By th clock, tis day; | 
And yet dark night Hrangles the travelling lamp: 
Is't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame? Shak. Mach. 
STRrA/NGLER. 7. . [from frangle ] One who ſtrangles. 
The band that ſeems to tie their friendſhip together, will be 
the very frangler of their amity. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
ST : ES, 2. .. [from Hrangle.] Swelling in a horſe's 
throat, 5 


STRANGULA'TION. 2. J. [from frangle.] The act of 


ſtrangling; ſuffocation; the ſtate of being ſtrangled. 

A ſpunge is miſchievous, not in itſelf, for its powder is 
harmleſs; but becauſe, being received into the ſtomach, it 
ſyelleth, and, occaſioning its continual diſtenſion, induceth a 
firangulation. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The reduction of the jaws is difficult, and, if they be not 
timely reduced, there happen paralyſis and frangulation. 


Wiſeman. 


STRANGURY. z. . [reaſysgia; firangurie, Fr.] A diff- 
culty of urine attended with pain. 
STRAP. z. f. ¶ firoppe, Dutch; froppa, Italian.) A narrow 
long ſlip of cloath or leather. | | 
Theſe cloaths are good enough to drink in, and ſo be theſe 


boots too; an' they be not, let them hang themſelves in thcir 


own firaps. 4 Shakefſp. Twelfth Night. 
I tound but: one huſband, a lively cobler, that kicked and 
ſpurred all the while his wife was carrying him on; and had 
icarce paſſed a day without giving her the diſcipline of the frap. 

. | a Addiſon, Spectator. 


To STRAP. 9. 4. [from frap. ] To beat with a ſtrap, 


STRAPPaDO. 2 J. Chaſtiſement by blows. 


Were I at the ſtrappado, or all the racks in the world, I 
would not tell you on compulſion. 1 


men or women in contempt. 


 STRA'TA. n. . [The plural of Aratum, Latin.] Beds ; 


layers. A philoſophical term. 


STRAPPING. adj. Vaſt ; large; bulky. Uſed of large 


The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into rata, or layers, placed 
one upon another; in like manner as any earthy ſediment, 


ſertling down from a fluid, will naturally be. Woodward. 

With how much wiſdom are the ſtrata laid, 

Of different weight and of a different kind, | * 
Of ſundry forms for ſundry ends dehign'd ! Blackmore. 


STRA'TAGEM, #./. [realtymua; ratageme, Fr.] 1. An 

-artifice in war; a trick by which an enemy is deceived, 

2. An artifice; a trick by which ſome advantage is ob- 

tained, | EX 

| (1.) — John Talbot, I did ſend for thee, | 

To tutor thee in tratagems of war. Shakeſþ. Hen. VI. 
Ev'ry minute now 


Should be the father of ſome ffratagem. Sbaleſp. Hen. IV. 
(2.) Rouſe up your courage, call up all your counſels, 

And think on all thoſe ſratagems which nature 

Keeps ready to encounter ſudden dangers. Denham's Sophy. 
Thoſe oft are flratagems which errours ſeem ; - 

Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream, Pope. 


To STRA'TIFY. v. a. [stratifier, Fr. from tratum, Latin.) 


To range in beds or layers. A chymical term. 
STRATUM. n. /. |[Latin.] A bed; a layer. A term of 
philoſophy. | | hed 
Another was found in a perpendicular fiſſure of a fratum of 


Kone in Langron iron-mine, Cuinberland. Woodward, 
DrilF'd through the ſandy firatum, ev'ry way 
The waters with the ſandy fratum riſe. Thomſon. 


STRAW. 7x. : 4 [x cneop, Saxon; Ftroo, Dutch.) I. The 
ſtalk on which corn grows, and from which it is threſhed: 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 

1.) — [ can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ffraw, ; 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. Shaleſp. Richard III. 

Plate ſin with gold, | 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtrago doth pierce it. Shateſþ. 
Apples in hay and frau ripened apparently; but the apple in 

the fraww more. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

My new ſtraw hat, that's trimly lin'd with green, 

Let Peggy wear. 5 | Gay's Peaſlorals. 
More light he treads, more tall he ſeems to rife, _ 

And ſtruts a ſtraw breadth nearer to the ſkies. Tickel, 
(2.) Thy arms, thy liberty, belide 

All that's on th' outſide of thy hide, 

Are mine by military law, 

Of which I will not bate one ſtraau. . Hudibras. 

_ *Tis not a ſtraw matter whether the main cauſe be right or 
wrong. | L' Eftrange. 
STRAWBERRY. 2. /. [ fragaria, Lat,] A plant. Miller. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on /frawberries they fed. Dryden. 

Strawberries, by their fragrant ſmell, ſeem to be cordial : 
the ſeeds obtained by ſhaking the ripe fruit in Winter, are an 
excellent remedy againſt the ſtone, The juice of fraquberries 
and limmons in ſpring-water is an excellent drink in bilious 
fevers. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 

STRNAW BERRY Tree. u. ſ. [arbutus, Lat.] It is ever green, 

the leaves roundiſh and ſerrated on the edges: the fruit is 
of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and very like a ſtrawberry. Miller. 

STRA'WBUILT.. adj. [ fraw and built.) Made up of ſtraw. 
They on the ſmoothed plank, | . 
The ſuburb of their ſtraaubbuilt citadel, 

New rubb'd with balm, expatiate. | Milton: 

STRA'WCOLOURED. adj. [sraw and colour.] Of a light 
yellow. . | | 

I will diſcharge it in your ſtraaucolour d beard. Shakeſp. 

STRAWWO RM. 2. . [ﬆraw and worm ; phryganion, Lat.] 
A worm bred in, ſtraw. . _ | 23 

STR W. a. [from 5traw.)] Made of ſtraw ; conſiſting 
of ſtraw. 33 „ | 

There the ſtraauy Greeks, ripe for his edge, E 

Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath.  Shakeſp. 
In a field of gorn, blown upon by the wind, there will appear 
va ves of a colour differing from that of the reſt ; the wind, by 
deprefling ſome of the ears, and not others, makes the one reflect 


Ty 


more from the lateral and ſtraauy parts than the reſt. 


N a Buyle on Colours, 
STRAY. 9. . [stroe, Daniſh, to ſcatter ; stravviare, 


Italian, to wander.] 1. Io wander; to rove, 2. To 
rove out of the way; to range beyond the proper limits. 


To err; to deviate from the right. 

(1.) My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valley ſtrays. Denham, 
Lo, the glad gales o'er all her beauties ſtray, 0 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play. Pope. 

2.) What grace hath thee now hither. brought this way ? 
Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither ſtray. Spenſer, 
No: where can I ſtr ay, EP be, 
Save back to England ? all the world's my way. Shakeſp. 
She doth ſtray about 
By holy croſſes, where the kneeling. prays 


- 
o b 1 
. 
1 


hues. + 
When the hoary head is hid in ſnow, 

The life is in the leaf, and (till between 2 
The fits of falling ſnows appears the ſtreaby green. Dryden. 


STREAM. 2. /. { peneam, Saxon; frraum, Iſlandick; 
firoom, Dutch.] 1, A running water; the courſe of run- 


ning water; current. 2. Any thing iſſuing from a head, 
and moving forward with continuity of parts. 3. Any 
thing forcible and continued. 4. Courle ; current. 
.) As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy fiream, 
T winkling another counterfeited beam. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
He brought freams out of the rock, and cauſed waters to 
run down like rivers. P/. Ixxviii. 16. 
Cocytus nam'd, of lamentation loud 
Heard in the rueful /tream ; fierce Phlegethon, 


For PY . hou BI ion this land ah. Shakeſp. Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage; 
oy f 
And ſtray d from thoſe fair fields of light above, 3 enn e e — 
Amidſt this new creation wantꝰ'ſt a guide Her watenl abyrinth . Milton. 
| 6 We have Ar ſtrayed. 8 roy . O could I flow like thee, and make thy fiream 
7. STAAY. ©: „ To miſlead. - Obfolete My great example, as thou art my theme, 
a eee e ; Tho' deep, yet clear, tho — 1 be not dull, | 
Strap his "ion * 5 Sbale / Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full. ; Denham. 
9 55 Thus from one common ſource our ſreams divide; 


STRAY. 3. /. {from the verb.] 1. Any creature wandering 


beyond its limits; any thing loſt by wandering. 2. Act 
of wanderin 


(1.) She 22 herſelf not only well defended, 
But taken and impounded as a ſtray 


The king of Scots, Shakefſþ. Henry V. 
Should I take you for a ray, 28 
You muſt be kept a year and day. Hudibras. 


When he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles, let 


him bring home his ſtray ; not like the loft ſheep with joy, but 


w 


ith tears of penitence, | Government of the Tongue. 
Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a ray. Dryden. 
He cries out, neighbour, hatt thou ſeen a tray | 


Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way ? | Addiſon. 
(2.) I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 
To match you where I hate. |  Shakeſp. 


STREAK. 2. J. {[fenice, Saxon; trete, Dutch; 5ricia, 
Ital.] A line of colour different from that of the ground. 
Sometimes written rate. 


Fo 


The Welt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day; 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 


To gain the timely inn.  Shakeſp, Macbeth. 


What mean thoſe colour'd ſtreaks in heav'n, 


Diſtended, as the brow of God appeas'd ? Milton. | 


The night comes on, we eager to purſue 
Till the laſt /#reaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dryden. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear ; n 
How ruddy, like your Ups, their ſtreaks appear Dryden. 
While the fantaftick tulip ſtrives to break 5 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted ſtreal. Prior. 


STREAK. V. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſtripe; to 


variegate in hues; to dapple. 2. To ſtretch. Obſolete. 


black. Sandyss Journey. 


(1.) All the yeanlings which were ſtrea#' and pied, 


Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 


A. mule, admirably ſtreaked and dappled with white and 


To-mortow, ere freſh morning ſtreak the Eaſt, 


With firſt approach of light we muſt be ris'n, 


And at our pleaſant labour, to reform 
Von flow ry arbours. „ | 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 


To 1 yon” azure ſky ; 


| Behold it 


ike an ample curtain ſpread, | 

Now ſtreatd and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chuſing fable for the peageful night. Prior, 
(2.) She lurks in midi of all her den, and ſtreaks 

From out a ghaſtly whirlpool all her necks ; . 

Where, glotting round her rock, to fiſh the falls. Chapman, 


„ 


* 0 


Milton. | 


Ours is the Trojan, yours th* Arcadian fide. Dryden. 
Dieided intereſts, while thou think'ſt to ſway, | 
Draw like two brooks thy middle fream away. Dryden. 
(2.) The breath of the Lord is like a ſtream of 1 
| | a. 
You, Drances, never want a fream of words. Dryden. 
The flream of beneficence hath, by ſeveral rivulets which 
have ſince fallen into it, wondertully enlarged its current. 
Atterbury. 


(3.) Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, 


they had been unportable; and, being ſhort, the ſhips muſt 
have ſunk at an anchor in any fream of weather, Raleigh. 
It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to adhere to his own 
opinion, againſt the current fream of antiquitxy. Locke. 
(4.) The very fircam of his life, and the buſineſs he hath 
helmed, muſt give him a better proclamation. Shakeſp. 


To STREAM. v. 2. [ Areyma, Iſlandick. ] 1. To flow; to 


run in a continuous current. 2, To emit à current; to 
pour out water in a ſtream; to be overflown. 3. To iſ- 
ſue forth with continuance, not by fits, W 
(1.) — God bad the ground be dry, 
All but between thoſe banks where rivers now 


| On all ſides round 
Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the ground. Po/-#. 
+ . (2.) Then grateful Greece with freamirg eyes would raiſe 


Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe. Hope. 
(3.) Now to impartial love, that god moſt high, 
Do my ſighs fream.  Shakeſp. All's well that ends well, 


From opening ſkies may fireaming glories thine, 

And ſaints embrace thee. | Pope. 

To STREAM. v. a. To mark with colours or embroidery 
in long tracks. TE | 

The herald's mantle is /reamed with gold. Bacon. 


STRE'AMER. 7. . [from fiream.] An enſign; a flag; 
a pennon; any thing flowing looſely from a ſtock. 
is brave fleet | | 
With filken freamers, the young Pheœbus fanning. Shakeſp. 
—— The roſy morn began to riſe, | 17 | 
And way'd her ſaffron fireamers through the ſkies. Dryden, 
- — Brave Rupert from afar appears, | 
_ Whoſe waving flreamers the glad general knows. Dryden. 
The man of ſenſe his meat devours; Fs 
But only ſmells the peel and flow'rs : 


And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 7 © 


Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the freamer, Prior. 


STRE/AMY,, 7 [from Aream.] 1. Abounding in running 
Water. 2. Flowing with a current. | 


kc 
STRE'AKY. a. from Area.] Striped; variegated by 
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Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. Milton. 
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However freamy now, aduſt aid dry, © © N 

De 75 the goddeſs water: where deep Melas, 

And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot ſmoak d 

O-ſcure with riſing duſt, » n Prior. 


( 2.) Before him flaming his enormous ſhield, | 
Like the broad fun, illumin'd all the field; | | 

His nodding helm emits a fireamy ray. Pope's Thad, 

STREET. . / [renzr, Saxon; ffraz, German; frada, 

Spaniſh. and Ital. freede, Daniſh; fraet, Dutch; ra- 


tum, Lat.] I. A way, openly a paved way, between 


two rows of houſes, 2. 
(Tt) He led us through fair flreets ; and all the way we went 
there were gathered people on both ſides, ſtanding in a row. 
| | Bacon. 
The flreets are no larger than alleys. Sandys. 
7 — When night | . 
Darkens the Areets, then wander forth the ſons 
Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine; | 
Witneſs the frees of Sodom. i e. 
The Italians ſay the ancients always conſidered the ſituation 
of a building, whether it were high or low, in an open ſquare, 
or in a narrow ftreet, and more or leſs deviated from their rule 


roverbially, a publick place. 


of art. Addiſon on Italy. 
When you tattle with ſome crony ſervant in the ſame free, 
leave your own freet-door open. Swift, 


(2.) That there be no leading into captivity, and no com- 


plaining in our freets, Pſalm cxliv. 14. 


Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that we ſhould want 
fireet room. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Let us reflect upon what we daily ſee practiſed in the world, 
and can we believe, if an apoſtle of Chriſt appeared in our 


fireets, he would retra&t his caution, and command us to be. 


conformed to the world ? ' Rogers's Sermons, 
STREE'TWALKER. . J. | ffreet and walk.) A common 
roſtitute that offers herſelf to ſale in the open ſtreet, 
STRENGTH. , ſpenengy, Saxon.] 1. Force; vi- 
gour ; power of the body. 2. Power of endurance ; 
firmnels ; durability ; toughneſs ; hardneſs. 3. Vigour 
of anykind ; power of any kind, 4. Power of reſiſtance ; 
ſureneſs; faſtneſs. 5. Support; ſecurity ; that which 
ſupports. 6. Power of mind; force of any mental fa- 
culty. 7. Spirit; animation. 8. Vigour of writing; 
nervous diction; force oppoſed to ſoftneſs, in writing or 
painting. 9. Potency of liquors. 10. Fortification ; 
fortreis. 11. Support ; maintenance of power. 12. Le- 
gal force; validity; ſecurity. 13. Confidence imparted, 
14. Armament ; force; power. 15. Perſuaſive preva- 
. lence.; argumentative force. 
(1.) But frength from truth divided, and from juſt 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe. Milton. 
Thou. mult outlive £ 
Thy youth, thy frength, thy beauty which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. OY Milton. 
| Th' inſulting Trojan came, 
And menac'd us with force, our fleet with flame: 
Was it the ſtrength of this tongue-valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that ſay'd you from the ſword ? Dryd, 


(2.) Not founded on the brittle frength of bones. Milton. 


Firm Dorick pillars found thy ſolid baſe, 
The fair Corinthian crown the higher ſpace, 
And all below is frength, and all above is grace. Dryden. 
3.) Strength there muſt: be, either of love, or war, even 
ſuch contrary ways leading to the ſame unity. Holyday. 
—— God, in all things wiſe and juſt, 

Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind | 

Of man, with freagth entire and free-will arm'd. Milton. 


_— —— This at | 
Shall cruſh the frength of Satan. | Milton, 
(4.) Our caſtle's ſtrength _ - | 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn, Sbaleſp. 


(5. ) Bereave me not thy aid, 
Tay counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 


My only. ſtrength and ſtay. Million. 
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(6.) Ariſtotle's large views, acuteneſs and penetration of 


thought, and ſtrength of Bt? few have equalled. Locke, 5 
He enjoyed the greateſt ſtrength of good · ſenſe, and the moſt 


Wk" exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. ', Addiſon, 


We, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite, _ 
And each from each contract new ſtrength and light, Pope, 
(7.) Methinks I fee] new ſtrength within me rie, 
Wings growing, and dominion given, i, 
Adam and firſt matron Eve 
Had ended now their oriſons, and found 0 
Strength added from above, new hope to ſpring 
Out of deſpair. Milton. 
(8.) Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow, 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, | 
Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's ſweetneſs join. Pope. 
Caracci's /tre«, gth, Coreggio's ſofter line, l 
Paulo's free ſtroke, and Titian's warmth divine. Pope. 
 (10.) The raſnneſs of talking ſhould not only be retarded by 
the guard of our heart, but fenced in by certain ſtrengths placed 


Milton. | 


in the mouth. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoweries. 
1 0 He thought | 
This inacceſſible high ſtrength to have ſeiz d. Milton. 
Betray'd in all his ſtrengths, the wood beſet; ? 
All inftruments, all arts of ruin met. Denham. 


(11.) What they boded would be 'a miſchief to us, you are 
providing ſhall be one of gur principal /trengths. Spratt's Serm. 
(13.) Certain ſervices were due from the ſoldier to his captain, 
and from the captain to the prince, and upon the ſtrength of 
ſuch tenures, in after tin es, the deſcendents of theſe people and 
their kings did ſubſiſt and make their wars. Davenuant. 
The allies after a ſucceſsful ſummer, are too apt upon the 
ſtrength of it, to negle& their preparations for the enſuing cam- 
paign. | Addiſon, 
(14.) What is his ſtrength by iand ? Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
Nor was there any other ſtrength deſigned to attend about his 
highneſs than one regiment. | Clarendon. 
(15.) This preſuppoſed, it may then ſtand very well with 
trength and ſoundneſs of reaſon, thus to anſwer, Holter. 
0 STRENGTH. 9. 4. To ſtrengthen. Not uſed, 
Edward's happy-order'd reign, moſt fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty ſpirits, to ſtrength his ſtate. Damel. 


To STRENGTHEN, v. 4. [from ftrength.] 1. To make 


ſtrong. 2. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. 3. To animate ; 
to fix in reſolution. 4. To make to increaſe in powe r or 
ſecurity , 15 {Rs 
(2.) Authority is by nothing ſo much ſtrengthened and con- 
firmed as by cuſtom; for no man eaſily diſtruſts the vous 


which he and all men have been always-bred up to. Ten, 


Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, 

And bleſs your critick with a poet's fire: 

An ardent judge, who zealous in his truſt, 

With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt ; 

Whole own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 

And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. Pope. 

If it were true that women were thus naturally vain and 
light, then how much more blameable is that education, which 
ſeems contrived to ſtrengthen and increaſe this tolly. Law. 

(3-) Let us riſe up and build: ſo they ſtrengthened their hands 
for this work, Neb. ii. 18. 

Charge Joſhua, and encourage him and ſtrengthen him. Deut. 

( 4.) Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, | 

With powerful policy ſtrengthen themſelves. Shak. H. VI. 

They ſought the ſtrengthening of the heathen, 1 Mac. vi. 


To STrRE/NGTHEN. v. #. To grow ſtrong. 


Oh men for flatt'ry and deceit renown'd! _ 
Thus when y' are young ye learn it all like him, 
Till, as your years increaſe, that ſtrengthens too, 
T' undo poor maids. . Ot way Orphan. 
The diſeaſe that ſhall deſtroy at lengtn, | 
Grows with his growth, and /treagthens with his n, 
„„ ofe. 


dar ALLARD 1. /. from ftrengthen : by contracti- 
STi E/NGTHNER. 


on frengthner.} 1. That which gives 
ſtrength ; that which makes ſtrong. - 2. In medicine.] 
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ſuch as confirm the ſtamina. 3 Quincy. 
( .) Garlick is a great ftrengthner of the ſtomach upon de- 
cays of appetite or indigeſtion. 80 . Tem le. 
 STxE'NerTHLEsS. adj. [from frrengih.] - 
ſtrength ; deprived. of ftrength. 2. Wanting potency ; 
weak. Uſed of liquors. : 
(I.) Vet are thele feet, whoſe /trengthleſs ſtay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay. Shakeſp. H. VL 
As the wretch, whole fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengtbleſs hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
(2.) This liquor muſt be inflammable or not, and yet ſubtle 
and pungent, which may be called ſpirit : or elſe [hs pe or 
inſipid, which may be named phlegm. | ole. 
STRE/NUOUS. adj. [ frenuus, Lat.] 1. Brave; bold; 
active; valiant; dangerouſly laborious. 2. Zealous ; 
vehement. | | 
(1.) Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty ; | 
Bondage with eaſe than ſtrenuous liberty. Milton's Agon. 
(2.) He reſolves to be ſtrenuous for taking off the teſt, a- 
gainſt the maxims of all wife Chriſtian governments, which al- 
ways had ſome eſtabliſhed religion, leaving at beſt a toleration 
to others. Sawift. to Pope. 
Citizens within the bills of mortality have been ſtrenuous 
againſt the church and crown. | Swift. 
STRE'xNUOUSLY. adv. [from ſfrenuous.] 
actively. , 2. Zealouſly; 
dour. _ 
(1.) Many can uſe both hands, yet will there divers remain 
that can ſtrenuouſiy make uſe of neither. Brown's YVulg. Err. 
(2.) Writers diſpute ſtrenuouſiy for the liberty of conſcience, 
and inveigh largely againſt all eccleſiaſticks under the name of 
high church. WR | | | Swift. 
There was no true Catholick but ſtrenuoufly contended for it. 


oy Waterland, 
STrE'PEROUS. adj. | ftrepo, 1 9 


vehemently ; with ar- 


Loud ; noiſy, 
Porta conceives, becauſe” in a ſtreperous eruption it riſeth 


againſt fire, it doth therefore reſiſt lightning. Brown. 


STRESS. n. /. (ytece, Saxon, violence; or from direſs,]- 


1, Importance; important part, 2. 
puted; weight aſcribed. 
acting or ſuffered, | 


(1.) The ref of the fable lies upon the hazard of having a 
numerous ſtock of children. L* Eftrange. 


Importance. im- 
3. Violence ; force, either 


This, on which the great | ſtreſs of the buſineſs depends, 


would have been made out with reaſons ſufficient. Locke. 
(2.) A body may as well lay too little as too much fire upon 
a dream ; but the [eſs we heed them the better. Eſtrange. 
It ſhewed how very little ſtreſs is to be laid upon the prece- 
dents they bring. FT . 1 
Conſider how great a ſtreſs he laid upon this duty, while up- 
on earth, and how earneſtly he recommended it. 
( 3.) ———— By ſtreſs of weather driv'n, | 

At laſt they landed | Dryden's n. 
Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exerciſe, 


yet they muſt not be put to a ſtreſs beyond their ſtrength. Locke, 
70 STRESS. v. 4. 


to put to harachips or difficulties. 
Stirred with pity of ſtrefed plight 
Of this ſad was 4 2 


(Evidently from diſtreſt.] To diſtreſs; 


Spenſer. 


To STRETCH. v. a. [penecan, Saxon; Precken, Dut.] 
1. To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance. 2. To elon- 


gate, or ſtrain to a greater ſpace. 


3. To expand; to 
diſplay, 4. To ſtrain to the utmoſt. 


5. To make tenſe, 


/ 


as, to fretch a text; to ftretch credit. | 
5 2 ſtretching out of his wings ſhall fill the breadth of 
y land, | „„ 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor. | 
Take thy rod, and ſtretch out thine hand. 


6. To carry by violence farther than is right; to ſtrain : 


If. viii. 8. 
Ecclus. vii. 32. 
Ex, vii. 19, 
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1. Wanting 


foundation of the earth, than infinite power? 


To STRETCH. v. . 


to it, 


1. Vigoroully ; 


STRETCH. 2. [from the verb] 


STRE'TCHER. 2. f. [from fretch.] 
extenſion. 


From Auran, eaſtward to the royal to wers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. 
(z.) Regions to which 
All thy dominion, Adam, is no more «1319 
Than what . this garden is to all the earth, "4 
And all the ſea, — one entire globoſe 

$tretch'd into longitude. ; | 

Leviathan on the deep, | 
Stretch'd like a promontory, * 10110 Milton. 
What more likely to gtreteb forth the heayens, and lay the 
Tillotſon. 


3 


(4. This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, Ty 
Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air. Shak, K. Lear. 
( 5.) So the stretch'd cord the ſhack1'd dancer tries. Smith. 


lectually, or conſequentially. 2. To bear exteniion 
without rupture. 3. To ſally beyond the truth. 
(1.) Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance #retch un- 


| 5 Whitgifte. 
— A third ? a fourth ? : 
What! will the line stretch out to th' crack of doom? 


| <2 Shakeſp. 
This to rich Ophir's ziſing morn is known, 
And 5stretch'd out far to the burnt ſwarthy zone. Cowley. 
Your dungeon stretching far and wide beneath. Milton. 


(2.) The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the 
egg, becauſe it would sfretch and yield, remained unbroken. 


(3. What an allay do we find to the credit of the moſt pro- 


| bable event, that is reported by one who uſes to Stretch ? 


Gowernm. of the Tongue. 
1. Extenſion 7 reach; 
occupation of more ſpace. 
3. Effort; ſtruggle : from the act of running. 4. Ut- 
moſt extent of meaning. 5. Utmoſt reach of power, 
(1.) At all her stretch her little wings ſhe ſpread _ 

And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead : 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 

To print a kiſs. | Dryden's Ceyx and Ali yo: 

Diſruption, as ſtrong as they are, the bones would be in 
ſome danger of upon a great and ſudden 5tretch or contortion, 


if they were dry. Ray on the Creation. 


(2.) He thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, ; 

By stretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. Dryd. An. 
(.) Thoſe put a lawful authority upon the stretch to the 
abuſe of power, under the colour of prerogative.  L” Eftrange. 
Upon this alarm we made incredible stretches towards the 
South, to gain the faſtneſſes of Preſton. ._ ** Madiſon. 
(4-) Quotations, in their utmoſt 5fretch, can ſignify no more 


than that Luther lay under ſevere agonies of mind. Atteyb. 
| ( 5.) This is the utmoſt 5tretch that nature can, | 
And all beyond is fulſome, falſe, and vain. Gland. 


1. Any thing uſed for 
2. A term in bricklaying. 
againſt which the rower plants his feet, 
I.) — His hopes inſtil dd 
His ſtrength, the Stretcher of Ulyſſes" ſtring 
And his ſieeles piercer. 
( 2.) Tooth in the ſtretching courſe two inches with the 
ame — -; . Moxon. 
(3.) This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friends, 
They tug atey'ry oar, and every stretcher bends. Dryden. 


T7 STREW. v. a. [The orthography of this word is doubt- 
ful; it is ſometimes written /#rew, and ſometimes . ſtroso, 


I have taken both: Sinner propoſes /trow, and Junius 
writes /iraw. Their reaſons will appear in the word 
from which it may be derived. Strawas, Gothick ; 


ſtroyen, Dutch; peneaplan, Saxon; 418 German; 
ſirger, Daniſh. Perhaps ſtrow is beſt, 


„being that which 
reconciles etymology with pronunciation, See STRrow.)] 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered, ' 2, To ſpread by ſcat- 
tering. 3. To ſcatter looſely, _ . 
(1.) The ſnow which does the top of Pindus tre vu, 
Did never whiter ſhew. © een 
| F 


Milton. 


1. To be extended, locally, intel- 


Boyle: - 


2. Force of body extended. 


3. The timber 


Chapman. 
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*  frriature, and texture of the body. 
STRICK. 2. / [Feivs ; ftrix, Lat.] A bird of bad omen. 
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Ie thine alone the ſeed that styeaue the plain? 
The birds of Heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
(2.) I thought thy bride- bed to have deck'd, ſweet maid, 


And not have strew'd thy grave. Shak. Haml. 
| Here be tears of perfect moan, "pf | 
Wept for thee in Helicon; | 
And ſome flowers and ſome bays, — 
Milton. 


For thy herſe, to strew the ways. ä 

(3.) The calf he burnt in the — ground it to powder, and 
© ſtrawwed it upon the water, and made Iſrael drink of it. Ex. 

With furies and nocturnal orgies fir'd, 
Whom ev'n the ſavage beaſts had ſpar'd, they kill'd, 
And flrew'd his mangled limbs about the field. Dryden. 
ST RC Wu ENT. 2. from ftirew.) Any thing ſcattered in 
decoration. 
Her death was doubtful.—For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on her; 

Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants, 

Her maiden. frexwments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial, 

STR/V.Z. n. /. | Latin. ] In natural hiſtory, the ſmall 
channels in the ſhells of cockles and ſcallops. 

The falt, leiſurely permitted to ſhoot of itielf in the liquor, 
expoled to the open air, did ſhoot int» more fair cryſtalline 
ſtriæ, than thoſe that were gained out of the remaining part of 

the ſame liquor by a more hatly evaporation, 5 Boyle. 
ST HATE. 5 adj. [from ſtriæ, Lat jtrie, Fr.] Formed in 
Sr I ATEPD. | ſtriæ. : | 
Tuheſe effluviums fly by Hriated atoms and winding particles, 
as Des Caites conceiyeth, or te by Rreams attrecied from ei- 
ther pole unto the equator, Brot Pulg. Err. 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have bee un, and 
ſo the centre of a leiler vortex, whoſe axis ſtill cet the ſame 
poſture, by reaſon of the friate particles finding no fit pores 
for their paſſages, but only in this direction. Kay. 

Cryſtal, when incorporated with the fibrous tales, ſnews, if 
broke, a firiate4 or fibrous texture, like thoſe talcs. 


Woodward. 


STRIATUKE, #./. [from ſtriæ; firieure, Fr.] Diſpoſition 


of ſtriæ. | 
Parts of tuberous hæmatitæ ſhew ſeveral varieties in the cruſts, 
Woodward. 


The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 
The hoarſe night-raven, trump of doleful drere, 
The leather-winged bat, day's enemy, 

The rueful trick, ſtill waiting on the bier. 


STR1'CKEN. The ancient participle of /irike ; but it has 


in the antiquated phraſe /trickex (that is, advanced in 
years) a meaning not borrowed from /trike. 

The cunningeſt mariners were ſo conquered by the ſtorm, as 
they thought it beſt with fr:ic&ez ſails to yield to be governed 
by it. ä Sidney 

That ſhall I ſhew, as ſure as hound 

The fricken deer. doth challenge by the bleeding wound. 

SHLD | 3 Stenſer. 

Abraham and Sarah were old, and well fr:icken in age. 


With blindneſs were theſe ſtricken. Wiſd. xix. 17. 
Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverſy touching 
cer ain arms, were appointed to run ſome courſes, when Parker 
was ftricke/, into the mouth at the firſt courſe, Bacon. 
Though the earl of Ulſter was of greater power than any 
other ſubject in Ireland, yet was he fo [A ſtricken in years, as 
that he was unable to manage the martial affairs. Dawes, 


STRI'CKLE, or Strickle/s, or Stritchel. u. ſ. That which 


ſtrikes the corn to level it with the buſhel, Ainfaverth. 


STRICT. adj. [ ſtrictus, Lat] 1. Exact; accurate; rigo- 


roully nice. 2. Severe; rigorous ; not mild; not in- 
dulzent. 3. Confined ; not extenſive. 4. Cloſe ; tight. 
5. Tenſe ; not relaxed. Is 


(1) ——— Thov'lt fall into deception unaware, 
Not keeping ſtricteſt watch, 


. 
* 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Pope. 


Geneſis. 


e 
As legions in the field their front diſplay, 
To try the fortune of ſome doubtful day, 
And move to meet their foes with ſober pace, 


Strict to their figure, though in wider ſpace. Dryden, 
He checks the bold deſign; ; | ES 
And rules as ſtr: his labour'd works confine, _ 

As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line, Pope, 


(2.) Implore her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends 
To the ſtrict —_— Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
—— y will ; 
By nature free, not over-rul'd by fate 
Inextricable, or ſtrict neceil:ty. 


| Milton, 

If a /tri# hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be tractable; and if, as they grow up, 
the rigour be, as they deſerve it, gently relaxed, former re- 


ſtraints will increaſe their love, | Locke, 
Numa the rites of frict religion knew; 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenſe due. Prior, 


(3.) As they took the compaſs of their commiſſion ſtricter or 


larger, ſo their dealings were more or leis moderate. Hooker. 
(4.) 1 he god, with ſpeedy pace, | N 
Juit thought to ſtrain her in a /rict embrace. Dryden. 


The fatal nooſe per formed its office, and with moſt /tri# li- 


gature ſqueezed the blood into his face. Arbuthnot, 
(5.) We tecl our fibres grow /tr:# or lax according to the ſtate 
of the air. Arbuthnot, 
STRICTLY. adv. from ftrict.] 1. Exactly; with rigo- 
rous accuracy. 2. Rigorouſly ; ſeverely; without re- 
miſſion or indulgence. 3. Cloſely ; tightly; with tenſe- 
hel, 
(1.) His horſe-troupes, that the Vantgard had, he ſtrictly 
did command, | 
To ride their horſes temperately. Chapman. 
The other parts being grofſer, compoſed not only water, 
. ſtrifly ſo called, but the whole maſs of liquid bodies. Burnet, 
2” Charge him Aricily 
Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleaſure. Dryden. 
(2.) In the diſcharge of thy place, ſet before thee the beſt ex- 
amples ; and after a time ſet before thee thine own, and ex- 
amine thyſelf /tri&ly whether thou didſt not beſt at firſt. Bacon. 
God may with the greateſt juſtice /tr:&ly require endeavours 


from us, and without any inconpſtency with his goodneſs in- 


flit per: on thoſe who ate wanting. | Rogers. 
A weak prince again dupoſed the people to new attempts, 
which it was the clergy's duty to endeayour to prevent, if ſome 
of them had not proceeded upon a topick that, ffri&ly followed, 
would enflave all mankind. . Sewift. 


Spenſer. STRICTNESS. 2, J. [from ſtrict.] 1. Exactneſs; rigorous 


accuracy ; nice regularity, 2. Severity; rigour. 3. 
Cloſeneis; tightnej- ; not laxity. 
(1.) I could not grant too much or diſtruſt too little to men, 
that pretended. ſingular piety and religious ſtrictphneſs. 
| 7% 285 | King Charles. 
Such of them as cannot be eoncealed connive at, though in 
the ſtriFneſs of your judgment you cannot pardon. Dryden. 


Who were made privy to the ſecrets of Heaven, but ſuch as 


performed his revealed will at an higher rate of ſtrictneſi than 
the relt ? | | * South. 
. Euſebius, who is not in ſtrictneſs to be reckoned with the 
Ante-nicenes. | Fel 
Though in ſtrictneſs our Saviour might have pleaded exemp- 
tion from the - Jewiſh tribute, he exerted his divine power in a 
miracle to pay it. 8 . 
(2.) Theſe Commiſſioners proceeded with ſuch ſtricne/s and 
ſeverity as did much obſcure the king's mercy. Bac. H. VII. 


STr1i/CTURE, 2 J [from ſtrifura, Lat. a ſpark.) 1. A 


| Milton. | 


1 


ſtroke; a touch. 2. Contraction; cloſure by contrac- 
tion. 3. A flight touch upon a ſubject; not a ſet diſ- 
courſe. ; 5 

(1.) The God of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
certain paſſive ſtrictures, or ſignatures of that wildom which 
hath made and ordered all things with the higheſt reaſon, Hale. 
 .(2.) As long as there is thirſt, with a free paſſage by urine, 
and ſtricture of the veſſels, ſo long is water ſafely taken. 

| = e Arbutbnot. 


Vaterland. 


8 
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y Thus have I paſt through all your letter, and given my- 

0 1 liberty of theſe ſtrictures, by way of refle&ion on all 
and every paſlage. | | Hammond. 
STRIDE. 7. J [| ptn*ve, Saxon.) A long ftep; a ſtep 
taken with great violence; a wide divarication of the 
legs 8 : 


I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ride. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


The monſter moved on with horrid ſtrides, Milton. 
Her voice theatrically loud, 
And maſculine her ſtride. Swift. 


To STRIDE, v. 2. preter. Iſtrode or ſtrid; part. paſſ. ſtrid- 
den. from the noun.] 1. To walk with long ſteps. 2. 
To ſtand with the legs far from each other. ̃ 
(I.) Mars in the middle of the ſhining ſhield 


Is grav'd, and rides along the liquid field, Dryden. 
To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, | 
The brethren cry'd, and inſtant ſtrode away. Pope. 
To STRIDE. v. 4. To pals by a ſtep. . 
See him ſtride, . 
Vallies wide. Arbuthnot, 


STRI'DULOUS. adj, | ſtridulus, Latin, ] Making a ſmall 


noiſe. | 
It ariſes from a ſmall and ſtridulous noiſe, which, being firmly 
rooted, maketh a divulſion of parts. Brown, 
STRIFE. 2. J [from /trive.] 1. Contention ; conteſt ; 
diſcord ; war; lawſuit. 2. Conteſt of emulation. 3 
Oppoſition ; contrariety ; contraſt, 4. Natural contrariety ; 
as, the /?rife of acid and alkaly. 
(1.) I and my people were at great ſtrife with the children of 
Ammon. =P | 
Some preach Chriſt even of envy and ſtrife, and ſome of 
good-will. Phil. i. 15. 
- He is proud, knowing nothing; bnt doating about queſtions 
and /trife of words. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
| Theſe acts of hateful ſtriſe, hateful to all, 
How haſt thou diſturb'd Heav'n's bleſſed peace! Milton. 
Theſe vows, thus granted, raig'd a ſtrife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love : 
She granting firſt, had right of time to plead ; 
But he had granted too, and would recede. 
Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and ſtrife. 
——- Inheriting no ſtrife, 


Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


Nor marrying diſcord in à noble wife. Pape. 


(2.) Thus gods contended, noble ſtrife ! 
Whe moſt ſhould eaſe the wants of life. Congreve. 
By wiſe governing, it may be ſo ordered, that both ſides ſhall 

be at ſtrife, not which ſhall flatter moſt, but which ſhall do 
— prince and the publick the moſt honeſt and the moſt faithful 
ervice. 

(3.) —— Artificial ſtrife 
Lives in thoſe touches, liveher than life. 


Shakeſp. 
cordant _ | 
Th' ape was ſtrifeſul and ambitious, 

And the fox guileful and moſt covetous. » Spenſer, 

I know not what new creation may creep forth from the /?r:fe- 

ful heap of things, into which, as into a ſecond chaos, we are 
fallen. * I | Dr. Maine. 
STRI'GMENT., 2. [ jtrigmentum, from /tringo, Latin, to 
ſerape.] Scraping ; recrement. | | 
Many, beſides the ſtrigments and ſudorous adheſions from 


STRI'FEFUL, adj. | ſtrife and full. } Contentious ; diſ- 


mens hands, acknowledge that nothing proceedeth from gold 


in its uſual decoction, Brown's Vulg. Err. 


To STRIKE. v. a. preter. I /truck or ſirock ; part. paſl. 


 ſtrucken, ſtricken, or ſirook. arrnican, Saxon; ſtreichen, 


German; ad/trykia, Iſlandick; ſtricter, Daniſh.] 1. To 
act upon by a blow; to hit with a blow. 2. To puniſh ; 
to afflict. 3 To daſh; to throw by a quick motion. 4. 
To notify by ſound, 5. To ſtamp; to impreſs. 6. To 
contract; to lower; to vale. It is only uſed in the phraſes 


to /trike ſail, or to ſtrike a flag. 7. To alarm; to put 


2 © 


Dawenant. 


and much cold in winter. 


— 


n 
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into emotion; to ſurpriſe. 


8. [Fadus Ferire.] To make 


a bargain. 9. To produce by a ſudden action. 10. To 


affect ſuddenly in any particular manner. 11. To canle 
to ſound by blows : with % only emphatical. 12. To 
forge ; to mint, 13. It is uſed in the participle, I-know 
not well how, for advanced in years. 14. To STRIKE off. 


To eraſe from a reckoning or account. 15. ToSTRIK E off. 


To ſeparate by a blow, or any ſudden action. 16. 7 
STRIKE out. To produce by collifion. 17. To STRIKE 
out. To blot; to efface. 18. To STrIKE out, To 
bring to light. 19: To STRIKE out. To form at once 
by a quick effort. 
(1.) —— He at Philippi kept 

His ſword e'en like a dancer, while I truck 

Thelean and wrinkled Caſſius. 
We will deliver you the cauſe, | 
Why I, that did love Cæſar when I ſtruck him, 
Proceeded thus. . he, Shakeſp. Jul. Caf. 

I muſt 


But wail his fall, whom I myſelf ſtruck down, Shak. Mach. 
Then on the croud he caſt a furious look, 

And whither'd all their ſtrength before he /?r00+. Dryden. 

(2.) To puniſh the juſt is not good, nor to ſtrike princes for 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


equity. | Prov. xvii. 26. 
(3-) The blood ſtrike on the two fide-poſts, Ex. xii. 7. 
(4.) The Windlor bell hath ſtruck twelve. Shakeſp. 


The drums preſently ſtriking up a march, they plucked up 
their enſigns, and forward they go. |  Knolles. 

A judicious friend moderates the purſuit, gives the ſignal for 
action, preſſes the advantage, and /trikes the critical minute. 


Collier of Friendſhip. - 


(5.) The memory in ſome men is very tenacious ; but yet 


there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe 


which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the molt retentive. 
. Locke. 
(6.) How many nobles then would hold their places, 


That muſt tribe ſai l to ſpirits of vile fort! Shakeſp. H. IV. 
To this all differing paſſions and intereſts ſhould ſtrike ſail, 
and, like ſwelling ſtreams, running different courſes, ſhould 
yet all make haſte into the ſea of common ſafety. Temple. 
They ctrite gail where they know they ſhall be maſtered, 
and murder where they can with ſafety. Dryden. 
Now, did I not fo near my labour's end, 
Strike gail, and haſt'ning to the harbour tend, . * 
My ſong to flow'ry gardens might extend. Dryden. 
.) The reſt, ſtruck with horror ſtood, | 5 
To ſee their leader cover d o'er with blood. M aller. 
Jack Straw at London- ſtone, with all his rout, | 
Struck not the city with ſo loud a ſhout. Dryden. 
His virtues render our aſſembly awful, | 
They ſtrike with ſomething like religious fear. Addiſ. Cato. 
Didſt thou but view him right, ſhouldſt ſee him black 
With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes, 
That strike my foul with horror but to name them. Addiſon. 


We are no ſooner preſented to any one we never ſaw before, 
but we are immediately /truck with the idea of a proud, a re- 
ſerved, an affable, or a good-natured man. 1+ e 

Nice works of art strike and ſurpriſe us moſt upon the firſt 
view; but the better we are acquainted with them, the leſs we 
wonder. | Aiterbury. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, | 

Born where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate ; . 

In life's low vale, the ſoil the virtues like, 

They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders ſtrike. 

( 8.) Sign but his peace, he vows he'll ner again 

The ſacred name of fops and beaus profane: 

Strike up the bargain quickly; for I ſear, 

As times go now, he offers very fair. 

Il come to offer peace; to reconcile 5 

Paſt enmities ; to ſtrike perpetual leagues e 

With Vanoc. „55 A. Philips Briton. 

(9.) The court paved, striketh up a great heat in ſummer, 

, HE Bacon, 

Waving wide her myrtle wand, | 5 
She 51r14es an univerſal peace through ſea and land. Milton. 

Theſe men are fortune's jewels moulded bright, 

pe 5 „„ q 


"© Dryden. 
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| ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 


a e * N 
* * 


Brought forth with their own fire and ligbt: 
If I her vulgar ſtone for either took, 
Out of myſelf it muſt be ſtruck. 

Take my caduceus ! 
With this the infernal ghoſts I can command, | 
And ſtrike a terror through the Stygian ſtrand. Dryden. 

 (10.) When verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a man's good 

wit ſeconded with a forward child underſtanding, it srikes a man 


Convley. 


more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shakeſp. - 
S7rike her young bones, | . 
Ye taking airs, with lameneſs, 5 Shakeſp. 
He that is ſtricten blind cannot forget Lo 
The precious treaſure of his eye-fight Joſt, Shakeſp. 


So ceas'd the rival crew, when Purceil came, 
They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame; 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd. Dryden. 
Humility diſarms envy, and /trikes it dead. Collier. 
Then do not ſtyibe him dead with a denial, | 
But hold him up in life. Addiſon's Cato. 
(11. ) Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int'reſt, and our being here. Shakeſþ. 
(12.) Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, 
Tt looks as if they rut them at ay 
Some very rare coins ſtruct of a pound weight, of gold and 
filver, Conſtantine ſent to Chilperick. Arbuthnot. 
(13.) The king 
Is wiſe and virtuous, and his noble queen | 
Well truck in years; fair and not jealous. Shakeſp. 
(14.) Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe 
Shall be ſtruck off Shakeſ/.. Troilus and Creſ. 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been preſt; 
But I fthall in a more convenient time - 
Strike q this ſcore of abſence. Shakeſp. Othello. 
When any wilful fin ſtands charged on our account, it will 
not be ſtruck off till we forſake and turn away from it, 


Aſk men's opinions : Scoto now ſhall tell 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well : 
Strike off bis penſion by the ſetting ſun, 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone, | Pope. 
(1 5.) Germany had ſtricter off that which appeared corrupt 

in the doctrine of the church of Rome; but ſeemed neverthe- 
leſs in diſcipline ſtill to retain therewith great conformity. 


| Hooker. 
They followed ſo faſt that they overtook him, and without 
further delay ſtrucſ of his head, Knolles. 


He was taken priſoner by Surinas, lieutenant-general for the 
king of Parthia, who ſtroke off his head. Hakemww1!l. 

A maſs of water would be firuck off and ſeparate from the 
reſt, and toſt through the air like a flying river. Burnet. 


(16.) My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain deſires ; 


My manhood long miſled by wandring fires, | 

Follow'd falſe lights; and when their glimpſe was gone 

My pride ftruck out new ſparkles of her own. Dryden. 

(17.) By expurgatory animadverſions, we might ſtrike out 
great numbers of hidden qualities, and having once a conceded 


lift, with more ſafety attempt their reaſons. Brown, 
To methodize is as neceſſary as to ſtrike out. Pope. 


(19.) Whether thy hand frike out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes and dawns at ev'ry line, 
Or blend in beautcous tints the colour'd maſs, 
Ard from the canvaſs call the mimick face. Pope. 


T, STEIKE. 2. 2. 1. To make a blow. 2. To collide ; 


to claſh, 3. To act by repeated percuſſion. 4. To 
5. To make an at- 
iack. 6. To act by external influx. 7. To ſound with 
blows. 8. To be daſhed. 9. To paſs with a quick or 
ſtrong effect. 10. To pay homage, as by lowering the 
ſail. 11. To be put by ſome ſudden act or motion into 
any ſtate; to break forth. 12. To STRIKE ix with. 


To conform; to ſuit itſelf to; to join with, at once. 13. 


To STRIKE. out, To ſpread or rove ; to make a ſudden 
excurſion. _ 5 
(1-) I in mine own woe charm'd, 8 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; | 
Nor feel him where be firuck, Sbaleſp. Cymb. 


eat. Tate. 


 Kettleworth. 


STRIKING. part, adj. {from firike.] Aﬀetting ; ſurpri= 


ih * 
— is 


= It pleaſed the Eng 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſttuction; 
When he tript me behind. AG 

He wither'd all their ſtrength before he ſtrcol. Dryden, 


- * 7 


(2.) Holding a ring by a thread in a glaſs, tell him that 
holdeth it, it ſhall ſtrike ſo many times againſt the fide of the 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 


glaſs, and no more. | 2 
(3.) Bid thy miſtreſs when my drink is ready, 
She /trike upon the bell. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Thoſe antique minſrels, ſure, were Charles- like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and ſubjects hearts their ſtrings; 
On which with ſo divine a hand they ſtrookt, 
Conſent of motion from their breath they took. Waller. 
(4.) Ceſar, tis /zruchen eight. | Shaleſp. 
Deep thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſenſes ſo far, that about 
a man clocks may rise, and bells ring, which he takes no no- 
tice of. | ; Grew, 
(5.) Is not the kings name one thouſand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubje& firites. 
At thy great glory. | Shakeſp. Rich, II. 
When by their deſigning leaders taught 
To ſtrike at power, which for themſelves they ſought : 
The vulgar gull'd into rebellion arm'd, | 5 | 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm'd. Dryden, 
(6.) Conſider the red and white colours in * hinder 
light but from ſtriking on it, and its colours vaniſh. Locke. 
(J.) Whilk any trump did ſound, or drum fruck up, 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. Shakeſpþ. 
(8.) The admiral galley, wherein the emperor I 
upon a ſand, and there ſtuck faſt. nolles, 
(9.) Now and then a glittering beam of wit or paſſion frites 


through the obſcurity of the poem: any of theſe effect a pre- 


ſent liking, but nota laſting admiration. Dryden, 
(10.) We ſee the wind fit fore upon our fails ; 
And yet we firike not, but ſecurely periſh. Shakeſp. 
I'd rather chop this hand off ata blow, | 
And with the other fling it at thy face, . 
Than hear io low a fail, to /tri#e to thee. Shakeſp. 


The intereſt of our kingdom is ready to ftrike to that of your 
pooreſt fiſhing towns: it is hard you will not accept our ſer- 
vices,  *'” Swift. 

(11.) It firuck on a ſudden into ſuck reputation, that it ſcorns 
any longer to ſculk, but owns itſelf publickly. 

: | | Goverum. of the Tongue. 

(12.) Thoſe who, by the prerogative of their age, ſhould 
frown youth into ſobriety, imitate and rise in with them, and 
are Fe vitious that they may be thought young. South. 

They catch at every ſhadow of relief, frike in at a venture 
wwith the next companion, and. ſo the dead commodity be taken 


off, care not who be the chapman. C 
The cares or pleaſures of the world firike in with every 
thought. Addiſon. 


He immediately ſtruck in with them, but deſcribed this march 
to the temple with ſo much horrour, that he ſhivered every joint. 
| Auadiſon s Frecbolder. 

(13.) In this plain was the laſt general rendezvous of man- 
kind; and from thence they were broken into companies and 


diſperſed, the ſeveral ſucceſſive generations, like the waves of 


the ſea over - reaching one another, and Aribing out farther and 
farther upon the land. <ar.et's Theory. 


When a great man frites out into a ſudden irregularity, he 


needs not queſtion the reſpect of a retinue. Collier. 


STRIKE. 2. A buſhel; a dry mcaſure of capacity; 


four pecks. 1 | 
Wing, cartnave and buſhel, peck, ſtrike ready at hand. 
| | Tuſſer' s Huſb. 


STR1'KEBLOCK. 2. J Is a plane ſhorter than the jointer, 


having its ſole made exactly flat and ſtraight, and is uſed 
for the ſhooting of a ſhort joint. 


A biſhop then muſt be blameleſs, not given to wine, no ftri- 
Ker. ng . 1 Tim, in. 3. 
He thought with his ſtaff to have ſtruck the //riker, Sandys. 
The ffriker muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velocity, Digby. 


ſing. 


Shakeſp. K 5 1 | 


Moxon's Mechan. Ex. 
STr1'KER. 7. /. [from ffrike,}] Perſon or thing that 
ſtrikes | | | 
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RING. . 7 Trepms, Sakon; freng, German and His tongue is now a fringle/7 inſtrument, r 
* ; 45 28 ſtringo, 3 1. A flen- Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter hath ſpent. Shakeſp. 
der rope; a mal cord; any flender and flexible band. STRI'NGY. adj. [from ſtring. | Fibrous ; conſiſting of 


2. A riband. 3. A thread on which any things are filed. ſmall threads; filamentous. | | 


4. Any ſet of things filed on a line. 5. The chord of a 
muſical. inſtrument. 6. A ſmall fibre, 7. Anerve; a 
tendon. 8. The nerve of the bow. g. Any concitena- 
tion or ſeries ; as, a ſtring of propoſittons. o. To have 
tavo STRINGS to the bow To have two views or two ex- 

edients ; to have double advantage, or double {ccurity. 


(1.) Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, muſt 


be conceived, as if the weight of it were in that point where its 
ftrigg,touches the upper. = Wilkins's Dedalus, 

8 tz.) Round Ormond's knee thou ty'ſt the nyſtick y iug, 
That makes the knight companion to the king, Prior. 
3.) Their prieſts pray by their beads, having a ftrins with 
a hundred of nutſhells upon it; and the repeating of certain 
words with them they account meritorious, Stilliugfl. 
(4.) I have caught two of theſe dark undermining vermin 
and intend to make a ſtring of them, in order to hang nem up 
in one of my papers. Bos Addi. Spe. 
5.) Thus when two brethren ſtrings are ſet alike, 


* 


To STRIP. v. a. 


A plain Indian fan, made of the ſmall ſtringy parts of roots 


ſpread out in a round flat form. Grew. 
By melting expenſive ſweats, and an obſtinate flux of the bel- 


ly, the /tringy parts of the tendons and membranes are left un- 
recruited, | Blackmore. 


[Freopen, Dutch; berrnipre, ſtripped, 
Saxon,] 1. to make naked; to deprive of covering: 
with of before the thing taken away. 2. To deprive ; 
to diveſt. 3. To rob; to plunder; to pillage ; as, a 
thief fripped the houſe. 4. To peel; to decorticate. 


5. To deprive of all. 6. To take off covering: with of - 


emphatical. 7. To caſt off. Not in ufe. 8. To ſepa- 
rate from ſomething adheſive or connected. Not accu- 
rately uſed. ; | | | 
(1.) They began to ſtrip her of her cloaths when I came in 
among them, Sidney. 
They ſtript Joſeph out gf his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 23. 
Scarce credible it is how ſoon they were ſtript and laid naked 


To move them both, but one of them we ſtrike. Cooley. on the ground, Hayward. 
— The ftri»g that jars | | —— Hadſt thou not committed | 
When rudely touch'd, ungrateful to the ſenſe, Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
With pleaſure feels the maſter's flying fingers, At Aſkelon, whe never did thee harm, 
Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. _ Rowe. Then like a robber fri» dſt them. of their robes. Milton. 
By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one You cloath all that have no relation to you, and ſtrip your 
ring-inſtrument that ſeems comparable to our violins. © Addi . maſter that gives you food. = L' Eftrange. 
(6.) Duckweed putteth forth a little hing into the water, A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 
from the bottom. Bacon. That ſtript them bare. f Dryd. Kn. Tale. 
In pulling broom up, the leaſt frings left behind will grow. He ſaw a beauteous maid 
| Mortimer's Huſh, With hair diſhevel'd, iſſuing through the ſhade, 

(7.) The moſt piteous tale, which in recounting, Stript of her cloaths. Dryden; 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the frings of life He left the pillagers to rapine bred, h ; 
Began to crack. ae 2 Shak. K. Lear. Without controul to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead. Dryden. 

The ſtring of his tongue looſed. Mart, xxvii. 35. The bride was put in form to bed; 
(8.) The wicked bend their bow, they make ready their ar- He follow'd ſtript. Sæbiſt. 


rows upon the firing. : Eſ. xi. ii. 
Th' impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring fring. 


(2.) The apoſtle, in exhorting-men to contentment, although 
they have in this world no more than bare food and raiment, 
giveth us to underſtand, that thoſe are even the loweſt of things. 


; Pope. neceſſary, that if we ſhould be „tit of all thele things, without 
( 10.) No lover has that pow'r which we might poſlibly be, yet theſe nuſt be left. Hooker... 
T” enforce a deſperate amour, Nov this curious built Phæacian ſhip, 
As he that has two firings to's bow, | Returning from her convoy, I will ſtrip 
And burns for love and money too, Hudibras, Of all her ticeting matter. Chat man. 
To STRING, v. a. preterite J rung. part. paſl. ftrung. We ſtrij and diveſt ourſelves of our own will, and give our- 
[from the noun. ] 1. To furniſh with ſtrings. 2. To put ſelves entirely up to the will of God. Dutpa. 


It is difficult to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things ſtribt ed of thoſe ſpecifick differences we give them: Locke. 
One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions of a man, 
bleſſed with eaſe and affluence, not of one juſt ſtript of all thoſe 


a ſtringed inſtrument in tune. 3. To file on a ſtring. 4. 
To make tenſe. 5 
(1.) Has not wiſe nature ſtrung the legs and feet 


With firmeſt nerves, deiign'd to walk the ſtreet? - Gay. a 1 
(2. ) Here the mule ſo oft her harp has rung, 5 9 Es e in the deepeſt miſeries; and 2 
03.) len of great lecning er gen. u coo full to bn. (.) That which Jays a man open to an enemy, and that 
act; and therefore chuſe to throw down their pearls in heaps be- wan [ir Hog a £qually eee 1 8 | 
fore the reader, rather than be at the pains of ſtringing them. ei * * One, P- | 
| 1 | . ported by the other.. ; | South, 
(4.) Toll firung the nerves, and purified the blood 7 1 (4.) If the leaves or diied ſtocks be ſtriped into ſinall Rraws, 1 
. 1 5 . 3 N they ariſe unto amber, wax, and other electerics, no other ways 4 
3 ad]. U rom firing. ] aving rings ; produc- than thoſe of wheat or rye. | ; Brown's Vulg. Err. a 
e 4 Erings: 88 | | (5.) When ſome fond eaſy fathers ſtrip themſelves before | 
| 5 alle ”u key firinged inſtruments and organs. Eſ. they lie down to their long ſleep, and fettle their whole eſtates. ö 
ivinely warbl'd voice, | upon their ſons, has it not been ſeen that the father has been re- | | 
Anſwering the firinged noiſe, . . quited with beggary „ South. | 
As all their ſouls in bliſsful rapture took. Milton. (6.) He ſfiript-off his cloaths. 1 Sam, ix. 24. 
STRI NGENT, adj. | ftringens, Latin. Binding; contract- Logick helps us to /?riþ ot the outward diſguiſe of things, 
ing | | and to behold and judge of them in their own nature. Watts, . 


(2. —— His unkindneſs 
That ctript her from his benediction, turn'd her | by 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 1 


2 


STxYNGHALT, 2. [ fring and Ball] Stringhalt is a 
ſudden twitching and ſnatching up of the hinder leg of 
a horſe much higher than the other, or an involuntary or FFC . 
convulſive motion of the muſcles that extend or bend the a 115 5 . 
hough. 3 . EEC | F arrier s Did, ideas, and ſtrip them not from the marks men uſe for them, but: 
TRINGLESS, adj, [from fring.1 Having no firings, confound them with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute. 
—— Nothing; all is 1355 wh | | 8 : Lockes. | 
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STAT. 2. / probably from ftripe.] A narrow ſhred. 


Thbeſe two apartments were hung in cloſe mourning, and mw l 


a striþ of bays round the other rooms. Sawift, 
To STRIPE, H. @. [ frepen, Dutch] 1. To variegate 
with lines of different colours. 2. To beat; to laſh. 


STRIPE. n. /. [ ſtrepe, Dutch.] 1, A lineary variation of | 


colour. This ſeems to be the original notion of the word. 
2. A ſhred of a different colour. 3. A weal, or diſcolo- 
ration made by a laſh or blow. 4. A blow; a laſh. 
(1.) Gardeners may have three roots among an hundred that 
are rare, as purple and carnation of ſeveral ſtripes. Bacon. 
(2.) One of the moſt valuable trimmings of their cloaths was 
a long stripe lowed upon the garment, called latus clavus. 
Arbuthnot. 
(3.) Cruelty marked him with inglorious stripes. Thomſon. 
(4.) A body cannot be ſo torn with ſtripes, as a mind with 
remembrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 


To thoſe that are yet within the reach of the ſtripes and re- 


proofs of their own conſcience, I would addreſs that they would 
not ſeek to remove themſelves from that wholeſome diſcipline. 
| | ; Decay Piety. 
STR1'PED. fart. adj. {from firipe.) Diſtinguiſhed by lines 
of different colour. | 5 8 | 

STR1'PLING. #. / [Of uncertain etymology.] A youth; 

one in the ſtate of adoleſcence. | 
———— *T hwart the lane, 
He, with two /trzþlings, lads, more like to run 
The country baſe, than to commit ſuch ſlaughter, 
Made good the paſſage. . Shakeſf. Cymbeline. 
Now a ſtri ling cherub he appears, | 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
Compoſitions on any important ſubjects are not matters to be 
wrung from poor Ariplines, like blood out of the noſe, or the 
plucking of untimely fruit. Milton on Education. 
As when young Hriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court; 
The wooden engine whirls. . Dryden's Aneid. 
As every particular member of the body is nouriſhed with a 
ſeveral qualited juice, fo children and friflings, old men and 
young men, mult have divers diets. Arbuthnot on Altments, 

STz1'PpPER. 2. J. [from trip. One that ſtrips. 

To STRIVE. v x. preterite I /trove, anciently I tried; 
part. paſſ. /zriven. ¶ /treven, Dutch; eſtriver, French.) 
1. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an effort. 2. To 
conteſt; to contend ; to ſtruggle in oppoſition to ano- 
ther-: with agalnſt or with betore the perſon oppoſed. 3. 
To oppoſe by contrariety of qualities. 4. To vie; to be 
comparable to; to emulate ; to contend in excellence. 

(1.) The immutability of God they ſtrive unto, by working 
after one and the ſame manner, ; | __ Hooker. 
Many brave young minds have, through hearing the praiſes 
and eulogies of worthy men, been ſtirred up to affect the like 
commendations, and fo ſtrive to the like deſerts. Spenſer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. Rom. xv. 
So have I /trived to preach the goſpel. 
Was it for this that Rome's beſt blood he ſpilt, 
With ſo much falſchood, ſo much guilt ? . 
Was it for this that his ambition ſtrove 
To equal Cæſar firſt, and after Jove ? Comvley. 
Our bleſſed Lord commands you to ſtrive to enter in; becauſe 


many will fail, who only ſeek to enter. | Law. 
Theſe thoughts he ſtrove to bury in expence, 
Rich meats, lich wines, and vain magnificence. Harte. 
( 2.) Do as adverſaries do in law, - | 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Shakeſp. 


Strive for the truth unto death, Eccluf. iv. 28. 
Why doſt thou ſtrive againſt him? Job, xxxili. 13. 
Charge them that they ſt vide not about words to no profit. 
| | a 2 Tim, ii. 14. 
Avoid contentions, and ſtriaings about the law. Tit. iii. 9. 
This is warrantable conflict for trial of our faith ; fo that 
_ - theſe ſtrivings are not a contending with ſuperior powers. 
SIO! - | L' Eſtrange. 


STRTVER. »./. [from ſtrive.] One who labours ; one who 
_ contends. 3 
STRO'KAL. z. /. An inſtrument uſed by glaſs- makers. 


Sr ROR E, or Strook. Old preterite of ſtrife, now common 


STROKE. . /. [from /trook, the preterite of /trike.] 


Roms. Xv. 20. 
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Thus does every wicked man that contemns God; who can 
ſave or deſtroy him who ſtrives with his Maker? Tillotſon. 
If inteſtine broils alarm the hive, | 1 18 
For two pretenders oft for empire ſtrive, 
The vulgar in divided factions jar; ; | 

And murm'ring ſounds proclaim the civil war. Dryden. 
(3.) Now private pity ſtrove with publick hate, 
Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Denham. 
4.) Nor that ſweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inſpir'd 
Caſtalian y ng might with this paradiſe 


Of Eden /trive. Milton, 


may 


* 
ftruck. 
He hoodwinked with kindneſs, leaſt of all, men knew who 
oe him. Sidney. 
1. A 
blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one body upon another. 
2, A hoſtile blow. 3. A ſudden diſeaſe or affliction. 
4. The ſound of the clock. 5. The touch of a pencil. 
6. A touch; a maſterly or eminent effort. 7. An effect 
ſuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 8. Power; efficacy. 
(1. Th' oars were ſilver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
The water which they beat to fol ow faſter, | 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
His white-man'd ſteeds that bow'd beneath the yoke, 
He chear'd to courage with a gentle ſtroke, = 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe, 
And riſing, ſhook his lance in act to throw. 
(2.) As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. 
He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples, 
ſtriking a ſtroke. a | 
Both were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. Dryden, 
I had a long deſign upon the ears of Curl, but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair ſtroke at them, though my pen-knife 
was ready. | Sqwift. 
(3.). Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'ns plagues 
Have humbled to all roles. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
At this one ſtroke the man look'd dead in law: 
His flatterers ſcamper, and his friends withdraw, Harte, 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 


4. What is't o'clock ?— 
Upon the ſtroke of four. 
(.) Oh, laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine! 
Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy line, Pope. 
(6.) Another in my place would take it for a notable ſtroke of 
good-breeding, to compliment the reader. I' Eftrange. 
The boldeſt ſtrokes of poetry, when managed artfully, moſt 
delight the reader. h Dryden's State of Innocence. 
As he purchaſed the firſt ſucceſs in the preſent war, by forcing 
into the ſervice of the confederates an army that was raiſed 
againſt them, he will give one of the finiſhing ſtrokes to it, and 
help to conclude the great work. | Addiſon. 
A verdict more puts me in poſſeſſion of my eſtate, I —__ 
not but you will give it the finiſhing ſtroke, Arbuthnot. 
Thodore's collection was the great and bold ſtroke, which in 
its main parts has been diſcovered to be an impudent forgery. 
5 29, Batter on Learning. 
(3.) Theſe having equal authority for inſtruction of the young 
prince, and well agreeing, bare equal ſtroke in divers faculties. 
85 Hayward. 
Perfectly opacous bodies can but refle& the incident beams, 
thoſe that are diaphanous refract them too, and that refraction 
has fuch a ſtroke in the production of colours, generated by the 
trajection of light through drops of water, that exhibit a rain- 
bow through divers other tranſparent bodies, Boyle. 
| He has a great ſtrote with the reader when he condemns any 
of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion of them. 
F ; E 7 Dryden. 
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Dryden. 


Shakeſh. 
without 
Bacon, 
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| The fubtile effluvin of the male ſeed have the greateſt l- 


number, freſh and in vigour on the one fide, and a town ſtrong 


Ray. 


in generation, | ; 236A 
(rrnacan, Saxon.) 1. To rub gently 


To STROKE, v. 4, 


with the hand by way of kipdnels or endearment; to 


ſooth. 


2. Lo rub gently in one e 
(1.) Thus children do the ſilly bi 


s they find | 
| Sidney, 


With ſtroakin; hurt, and too much cramining kill, 
The ſenior weaned, his younger ſhall teach, 
More ſtrohen and made of, when ought it doth alle, 
More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. Tuſſer. 


Thy praiſe or diſpraiſe. is to me alike, 
One doth not ſtrote me, nor the other ſtrike. Ben. Fohnſon. 
He ſet forth a proclamation ſtroating the people with fair pro- 
miſes, and humouring them with invectives again: the king and 


governmegt. | Bacon. 
He dry'd the falling drops, and yet more kind, 
He ſiroat'd her cheeks. Dryden. 


Come, let us practiſe death, 


Stroke the grim lion till he grow fa niliar. Dryden. 
She pluck'd the riiing flow'rs, and fed | 
The gentle beaft, and fondly froak'd his head. Addiſon. 


(2.) When the big udder'd cows with patience ſfand, 
Waiting the ſtrokzngs of the damſel's hand, Gay. 
To STROLL. Y. #. 'I's wander; to ramble ; to rove ; to 

be a vagrant. | 

She's mine, and thine, and ſtrolliug up and down, Grauw. 

Your wine lock'd up, your butler /tro// d abroad. Pope. 

Theſe mothers /trole, to beg ſuſtenance for their-helgleſs in- 
fants. | Swift. 
STao'LLER. 7. J. [from /troll.] A vagrant; a wanderer; 

a vagabond, 

Two brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
To a ſmall village down in Kent; 
Where, in the frrollers canting ſtrain, 
They begg'd from door to door in vain. 
The men of pleaſure, who never go. to church, form their 
ideas of the clergy from a few poor ſtrollers they often obſerve 
in the ſtreets. ESTES | Swift. 
STRrOND. . J [from ſtrand.] The beach; the bank of the 
water Obſolete. | | | | 
So looks the ſtrond whereon th' imperious flood 
Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
STRONG. adi. ſprenang,. Saxon.] 1. Vigorous ; forceful ; 
of great ability of body. 2. Fortified; ſecure from 


attack. 3. Powerful; mighty. 4 Supplied with forces. 


It has in this ſenſe a very particular conſtruction. We 
lay, a thouſand ſtrong; as we lay, twenty years old, or ten 
yards long, 5. Violent; forcible; impetuous. 6. Hale; 
healthy. 7. Forcibly acting on the imagination. 
dent; eager ; poſitive; zealous. . Full; having any 
quality in a great degree; affecting the fight forcibly. 
10. Potent; intoxicating. 11. Having a deep tincture; 
affecting the taſte forcibly, 12. Affecting the ſmell 
powerfuily, 13. Hard of digeſtion; not eaſily .nutri- 
mental. 
Valid; confirmed. 16. Violent; vehement; forcible. 
17. Cogent, concluſive. 18. Able; ſkilful; of great 
force of mind. 19. Firm; compact; not ſoon broken. 


words. 52 
(1.) Though *gan the villain wax ſo fierce and ſtrong, 
That nothing may ſuſtain his furious force, es, 
He caſt him down to ground, and all along 
Drew: him through dirt and mire. Spenſer, 
The ſtrong-wing' d Mercury ſhould fetch thee u, 
And ſet thee by Jove's fide. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
That our oxen may be ſtrong to labour. Pſal. cxliv. 14. 
The Marſian and Sabellian race, | 


(2.) Within Troy's frong immures 
The raviſh'd Helen with wanton Paris ſleeps. 


9 


Swift, 


3. Ar. 


4. Furniſhed with abilities for any thing. 15. 


20, Forcibly written; compriſing much meaning in few 


Was kept as a law. 


Strong limb'd and ſtout. Dryden. 
Orſes the frong to greater ſtrength muſt yield; | 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill'd. Daaden. 


clamour of impieties. 


Sbaleſp. 


An army of Engliſh engaged between an army of a greater 


in fortification, and frog in men on the other. Bacon. 
It is no matter how things are, ſo a man obſerve but the 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, it is 
all truth: ſuch caſtles in the air will be as frog Holds of truth 
as the demonſtrations of Euclid. 7 Locle. 
(3.) While there was war between the houſes of Saul and 
David, Abner made himſelf „rong for Saul. 2 Sam. iii. 6. 
The merchant-adventurers being a frong company, and well 

underier with rich men and good order, held out bravely, 
| 5 | Bacon. 
Thoſe that are ſrong at fea may eaſily bring them to what 
terins they pleaſe, | Addiſon. 
* The weak, by thinking themſelves ſlrong, are induced to pro- 
claim war againſt that which ruins them; and the frong, by 
conce fing themſelves weak, are thereby rendered as ulclels as if 
they really were ſo. WS 154 South's Sermons, 

(4) When he was not fix and twenty Afrong, 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 

My father gave him welcome to the ſhore... Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
He was, at his riſing from Exeter, between ſix and ſeven 


thouſand Arong. Bacon. 
In Britain's lovely ifle a fhining throng 
War in his cauſe, a thouſand beauties ſtrong. Tickell. 


(5-) A river of fo frong a current, that it ſuffereth not the 


ſea to flow ap 1ts channel. Heyhyn. 
But her own king the likens to his Thames, 
Serene yet {roug, majeſtick yet ſedate, 
Swift without violence, without terror great. Prior, 


(6.) Better is the poor being ſound and ſtrong in conſtitution, 
than a rich man afflicted in his body. Eccluſ. xxx. 14. 
(J.) This is one of the /trongeſt examples of a perſonation 


that cver was. | Bacon. 
(5.} Her mother, ever rng againſt that match, 
And um fo doctor Caius, hath appointed, 
That he ſhail uffle her away. 5 | Shakeſp. 


In choice of commitct-2s for ripening buſineſs for the council, 
it is better to chule indifferent perſons, than to make an indiffe- 
rency, by putting in thuſt: that are frong on both ſides. Bacon. 

The knight is a much Aronge, Tory in the country than in; 
town, which is necef{iary for the k<eping up his intereſt. Addi. 

(9.) By mixing ſuch powders, e are not to expect a flrong 
and full white, ſuch as is that of p2p*; ; but ſome duſky obſcure 
one, ſuch as might ariſe from a mixture of hght and darkneſs, 


or from white and black, that is, à grey or dun, or ruſſet brown. 


| Newton's Of fickt. 
Thus ſhall there be made two bows of colcurs, an interior 
and ſronger, by one reflex ion in the drops, and an exterior and 
fainter by two ; for the light becomes f:inter by every reflexion. 
| Newton's Opticks. 
(i 0.) Get ftrozg beer to rub your horſes heels. Swift. 
(11.) Many of their propofitions favour very ſtrong of the 
old leaven of innovations. | . Kings Charles, 
(12.) The prince of Cambay's daily food | 
Is aſps, and bafiliſk and toad, 
Which makes him have ſo froze a breath, | 
Each night he ſtinks a queen to death, HFudibrat. 
Add with Cecropian thyme frong-ſcented centaury. Dryd.. 
The heat of a huinan hody, as it grows more intenſe, makes. 
the urine ſmell more Arong. Arbuthnot, 
(13.) Strong meat belongeth to them: that are of full age. 
| Hebr. 
(14.) I was ſtronger in prophecy than in criticiſm. Dryden. 
(15.) In procels of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown ſtroxg, 
Wiſdom, xw. 16. 
(16.) In the days of his fleſh he offered up prayers, with 
ſtroxg crying and tears. 558 eb. v. 7. 
The ſcriptures make deep and ſtrong impreſſions on the minds 


of men: and whoſoever denies this, as he is in point of religion 


atheiſtical, ſo in under ſtanding brutiſh, FJ. Corbet. 
1 — Meſſengers 5 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth. Shaleſp. 


Produce your cauſe; bring forth your ſtrong reaſons. Iſaiab. 
What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown fo loud a 

„„ | Decay of Piety.. 
The ſtrongeſt aad moſt important texts are theſe which have 
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been controverted ; and for that very reaſon, becanſs they are 


* „ 


C1 


(.) There have been three years dearth of corn, and" every 


the ſtrongeſt. E N place /trow'd with beggars. . Saut. 
e is no Engliſh ſoul 7 wales ONT "AO Synah, ooT tell thee more? |; FIT | 
More ſtronger to direct you than yourſelf, | ; And of our ladies bowre | 
(418.544 Tf with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, f But little need to 711 my ſtore, mY 
PIs, Or but allay the fire of paſſion. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII, Suffice this hill of our. | Spenſer. 
WIT (19.) Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous ſtone, — The tree in ſtorms 
fe 13 Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. Poje. The glad earth about her ſtrows, , | 
| 443-94 (20.) Like her ſweet voice is thy harmonious ſong, With treaſure from her yielding boughs. ö 
167 As high, as ſweet, as eaſy, and as ſtrong. | Smith. © Poſſeſſion kept the beaten road, | 
Wes! | STRONGEFI'STED. aj. | ſtrong and fit.] Stronghanded, And gather'd all his brother ſtrow'd. | Swift, 
2131 John, who was pretty ſtrongſiſted, gave him ſuch a ſqueeze as To STN WL. bv. n. To range; to wander, [See STROLL.] 
9 Fit 8 e 2s * W Arbuthnot. Tis ſhe who nightly ſtrowt; with ſaunt'ring pace. Gay. 
216i TRONGHA ND. 2. / [strong and Band.] Force; violence. 7, SrROT. v. a. [For deſtroy ] 
i 145 When their captain dieth, if the ſeniory ſhould deſcend to bis Dig garden, ſtray mallow, now may you at eaſe.” Tuer. 
r child, and an infant, another would thruſt him out by ſtrong- 8 Th Id teri d :ciple pal f 
1113 hand, being then unable to defend his right. Spenſer. 7 e old preterite and participle 'pailve o 
ey iff! They wanting land wherewith to ſuſtain their people, and the ſtrike. ; | ION ; 3 
oh i . Tuſcans having more than enough, it was their meaning to take Foe mzeſlage hyar « Ne in ow. rave 
"TREK what they needed by Ne Raleigh. Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief ; | 
1 bY STRO'NGLY. adv. | from ctrong ] 1, With ftrength ; 57545 _ nd dig ng and all on fire, Dy | 
„ powerfully; forcibly. 2 With ſtrength; with firmneſs; In 1 E PA MN — 
th 13 Lies heh a manner as to laſt; in ſuch a manner as not ters, ſo as to view all the walks ſtruck from them. Spectator. 
| MEA eaſily to be forced. 3, Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. High on his car Seſoſtris ſtruck my view, | 
. wn - (I.) The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becauſe it draw- ' Whom ſcepter'd {laves in golden harneſs drew. Pope. 
1 43 eth ſtrongly the 1 OE earth. Bacon. Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, LE 
1 g & daszungz unt | And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line. Pope. 
l Ha flaſh'd too ſtrongiy on his aking fight. Addiſon. We: | ici ö 
1 = Water athens wth ſalt atten 25 ſtrongly. 3 STRUCKEN. The old.p articiple paitve of Heile. 
. When th ES Mes *: Down fell the duke, his joints diſſolv'd afunder, | 
N When the attention is ſtrongly fixed to any ſubject, all that Blind Wich the liah d Hracten dead with de Fai 
i is aid concerning it makes a deeper impreiſion. 2 All Ea. _ I 's NOS ry I as Pw a 2 
4 ms (2.) Great Dunlinane he /trongly fortifies. Shakeſp. ner 4 - 1. : 3 ee e e 8 
pri! Let the foundations be ſtrongly laid. Ezra, vi. 3. Contr Ast _ * * þ Mil 
. (3.) All theſe accule him ſtrongiy. 135 Fhaleſp. onfounded, long they lat, as ſirxctex mute. | 3 
1 The ruinous conſequences of Wood's patent have been ſtrong! STru'cTuRE. 2. J. [ firufure, Fr firudtura, from ſtruftus, 
WH: | reprelented by both houſes, | Sabi. Lat.] 1. AR of building; practice of building. 2. 
1 . | 3 War ER. 2. { treng and water, ] Diſtilled Manner of building; form; make. 3. Edifice; build- 
443988 Pirits. 9 | ing. | 
| 1 1 Metals receive in readily /trongIvaters ; and ſtrongwaters do * (1.) His fon builds on, and never is content, 
Wi 1-15 readily pierce into metals and ftones : and ſome will touch upon Till the laſt farthing is in ſtructure ſpent. Dryden. 
75 111 gold, that will not touch upon ſilver. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. (2.) Several have gone about to inform them, but for want of 
A | ST &ROOK. The preterite of tribe, uſed in poetry for truck. iaſight into the /trufure and conſtitution of the terraqueous 
15 prey! A ſudden tempeſt from the deſart flew, | globe, have not given fatisfaftion. . Woodward. ' 
1 10200 With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew : _ (3.) Ecbatana her /trufure vaſt there ſhews, 
177 Then whirling round, the quoins together ſtrook. Sandys. And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. Milton. 
Bott: That conqu'ring look High on a rock of ice the 3 lay. Pope. 
4 8 When next beheld, like light'ning ſtrook | There ſtands a ſtruFure of. majeſtick frame. Pope. 
Pt. My blaſted foul, and made me bow. Waller, STRUDE, or Strode. n. /. A ſtock of breeding mares. 
51 N ; He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrool, x | | Bailey, 
. - Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. To STRU'GGLE. v. 2. [Of uncertain etymology.] 1. To 
* STROPHE. a. atropbe, Fr. gon. A ſtanza. | labour; to act with effort. 2 To ſtrive; to contend ; 
0 Srkovg. The preterite of gtrive to conteſt. 3 To labour in difficultizs ; to be in agonies 
7 Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrove to climb to or diſtreſs. | ih Egg : 
b Sidney. (2.) No man is guilty of an act of intemperance but he might 


To STROUT. v. 3. [srufſen, German.] ; To ſwell with an have forborn it; not without ſome trouble from the /trugglinzs 
appearance of greatneſs ; to walk with affected dignity; of the contrary habit, but Kill the thing was poſſible, * South. 
to ſtrut, This is commonly written strut, which ſeems In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 
more proper. | LEES nation into two mighty factions, and, under the name of Papiſt 


To SrROUr. 2. a. To ſwell out; to puff out; to enlarge and Proteſtant, ſtruggled in her bowels with many various events. 
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by affectation. | 15 3 . Temple. 
1 wild make a brief liſt of the particulars in an hiſtorical tru i111 an Coolers 
nowiſe ſtrouted, nor made greater by language. 2 That boldly plunges in the frightfol deep, 
| Then pants, and ſtruggles with the whirling waves; 
T5 ST ROW. v. a. [See to SrarW.] 1, Tofpread by be- And catches every ſlender reed to ſave him. Smith, 
ing ſcattered. 2. To ſpread by ſcattering; to beſprinkle. (3.) Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ſtill, 
3. To ſpread. 4. To ſcatter ; to throw at random. Exuxerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 
ol itch (1.) Angel torms lay entrac'd, 1 — Tis wiſdom to beware 
144 Thick as autumnal leaves that frrow the brooks And better ſhun the bait, than ſtruggle in the ſnare. Dryden. 
21959 In Valombroſa. Milton's Par, Loft. If men ſtruggle through as many troubles to be miſerable as to 
14% (2.) — All the. ground 1 5 | be happy; my readers may be perſuaded to be good. Spedtator. 
Wb With thiver'd armour ſtrom, AT:lton's Par. Loft. STaRUGCaLM. = [from the verb.] 1. Labour; effort. 
1 Come, ſhepherds come, and ſtraau with leaves the plain; 2. Conteſt; contention. 3. Agony ; tumultuous diſtreſs. 
. Such funeral rites your Dapbnis did ordain, _ Dryden. (2.) When, in the diviſion of parties, men only ftrove for 
1 | With ofier floats the ſtanding water ſr 02w, | tte firſt place in the prince's favour, an honeſt man might look 
4 With maſſy tones make bridges if it flow. ' Dryden. upon ihe ſtruggle with indifference. Addiſon. 
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began and ended without any of thoſe unnatural ſtruggle 
the peace of this great city. 


* It N 
for the chair, which have diſtur 


STRU'MA. n. /. [Latin.] A glandular ſwelling ; the king's 
"STE | | 
A gentlewoman had a ſtruma about the inſtep, very hard and 
deep about the tendons. | ; Wiſeman's Surgery. 
STrRU/MOUS, adj. [from ſtruma] Tainted with the-king's 
evil. | | „ 
Hoy to treat them when ſtrumous, ſcitrhous, or cancerous. 
| | | Wiſeman. 
A glandulous conſumption, ſuch as does not affect the lungs 
with a rupture of its veſſels, and coughing up blood, is produced 
by ſtrumous or ſcrophulous humours. Blackmore. 
STRU'MPET. #. . A whore; a proſtitute. Of doubtful 
original. Stropo vieux mot palliardiſe. Stuprum, Latin. | 
| 8 Trevoux. 
How like a younker or a prodigal ; 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrum pet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, | 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind. 
Ne'er could the trumpet, 
With al] her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once ſtir my temper, but this virtuous maid | 
Subdues me quite. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
It to preſerve this veſſel for my lord 
From any other foul, unlawful touch, 
Be not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 


Shakeſp. 


S hakeſp. Othello. 


Common fame is as falſe and impudent as a common ſtrumpet. 


| . LU Eftrange. 
| Honour had his due; s 
Before the holy prieſt my vows were ty'd ; 
So came I not a ſtrumpet but a bride. Dryden. 


Zo STRUMPET. v. a. To make a whore; to debauch. 
It we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 
Being ſtrumpeted by the contagion. Shakefp. 
STRUNG. The preterite and participle paſſive of ring. 
The ſtrung bow points out the Cynthian queen. Gay. 
To STRUT. wv. n. | ſtrufſen, German.] 1. To walk with 
affected dignity ; to ſwell with ſtatelineſs. 2, To ſwell ; 
to protuberate. 
(1.) Adore our errours, laugh at's while we ſtrut 
To our confuſion. Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleop. 
Does he not hold up his head and ſtrut in his gait? Shakeſp. 


Though thou /trut and paint, 
; Ben. John ſon. 


Yet art thou both ſhrunk up and old. 

— The falſe ſyren 

Struts on th' waves, and ſhews the brute below. 
We will be with you ere the crowing cock 

Salutes the light, and ſtruts before his feather'd flock. Dryden. 
(2.) The goats with ſtrutting dugs ſhall homeward ſpeed, 


Dryden, 
IT be pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the fail, 
The bellying canvaſs ſtrutted with the gale. . Dryden, 
As thy ſtrutiing bags with money riſe, 
The love of gain is of an equal ſize. . Dryden. 


STRUT. u. /. [from the verb 
neſs in the walk. 
| Certain gentlemen, by ſmirking countenances and an ungainly 
ſtrut in their walk, have got preferment. E 
dTUB. . / [rteb, Sax. fulle, Daniſn; fob, Dutch; 
tiges, Lat.] 1. A thick ſhort ſtock left when the reſt is 
cut off. 2. A log; a block. | 
(1.) Dametas guided the horſes fo 


] An affeQation of ſtateli- 


Il, that the hed coming 


over a great ſtub of a tree, overturned the coach. Sidney. 
All about, old ſtocks and ſtubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever ſeen, | 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Spenſer, 
| To buy at the /tub is the belt for the buyer, CER 
More timely proviſion, the cheaper is fire. Tuſſer. 


Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the ſtub hath put 
out ſometimes a tree of another kind. ' Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 


Atterbury. 


. Dryden. 


TU 
— — — We here | a l ; * 
Live on tough roots and ſtubs, to thirſt inur'd, 


Men to much miſery and hardſhips born. Milton. 
Prickly ſtubs inſtead of trees are found, | 

Or woods with knots and knares deform'd and old ; | 

Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 


(2.) You ſhall have more adoe to drive our dulleſt and lazieſt 
youth, our ſtocks and ſtubs, from the infinite deſire of ſuch a 
3 nurture, than we have now to haul our choiceſt wits. to 


that aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiltles and brambles. Milton. 


To STUB. v. a. [from the noun.] To force up; to extir- 


ate. | ; 
. His two tuſks ſerve for fighting and feeding; by the help 
whereof he ſtubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears off 
the bark of trees. | Sreab's Muſaum. 
The other tree was griev'd, 
Grew ſcrubby, dry'd a-top, was ſtunted ; 
So the next parſon ſtubb d and burnt it. 


Swift. 


STU'BBED. adj. [from ſtub.) Truncated ; ſhort and thick. 


A pain he in his head-piece feels, 
Againſt a ſtubbed tree he reels, 


And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels. Drayton. 
To ſpight the coy nymphs, 

Hang upon our ſtubbed horns 

Garlands, ribbons, and fine poeſies, Ben. Johnſon. 


STU'BBEDNESS. z. /. [from flubbed.] The ſtate of being 
ſhort, thick, and truncated. ' | 
STu'BBLt. 2. . [eftouble, French; foppel, Dutch; ftipula, 
Latin.] The ſtalks of corn left in the field by the 
reaper. | | | 

This ſuggeſted 

At ſome time, when his ſoaring inſolence 

Shall reach the people, will be the fire 


To kindle their dry ſtubble, and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Shakeſp. 
| 5 You, by thus much ſeene, | 5 
.* Know by the ſtubble, what the corne hath bene. Chatman. 


If a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble- fields, called the winco- 

pipe, open in the morning, be ſure of a fair day. Bacon. 

His ſucceeding years afford him little more than the ſtubble of 

his own harveſt. Dryden. 

Thrice happy Duck, employ'd in threſhing ſtubble, 55 

Thy toll is lefſen'd and thy profits double. Sik, 
After the firſt crop is off they plow in the wheat ſtubble. 

ö Mortimer. Huſbandry. 

STU BBORN. adj. [This word, of which no obvious ety- 

mology appears, is derived by Minſhew from ffoutborn, 

referred by Junius to gigagòs, and deduced better by Mr. 

Dye, from ſtub, perhaps from fub-horn.] 1. Obſtinate; 

inflexible; contumacious. 2. Perſiſting; perſevering; 

ſteady. 3. Stiff; not pliable; inflexible; not eaſily ad- 

mitting impreſſion. 4. Hardy; firm. 5. Harſh ; rough ; 

rugged. 6. In all its uſes it commonly implies ſomething 

of a bad quality, though Locke has catachreſtically uſed 

it in a ſenſe of praiſe. | Ee SLED 
(1.) Strifeful Atin.in their /ubborn mind, 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin'd. 

Then ſtood he neere the doore, and proud to draw 

The ſtubborne bow, thrice tried, and thrice gave law. 

| | | Chapman. 


S"enſer. 


» k 


The queen is obſtinate, 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accule it, and 
Diſdainful to be tried by't. 


5 Sbaleſß. Henry VU, 
He believed he had ſo humbled the 


garriſon, that they would 


be no longer ſo ſtubborn. Clarendon. 
I'Il not flatter this tempeſtuous king, | 
But work his /zubborn ſoul a nobler way. Dryden. 


(2.) All this is to be had only from the epiſtles themſelves, 
with ſtubborn attention, and more than common application. 
| ; | ES on Locke. 
3.) Love ſoftens me, and blows up fires which paſs 
Through my tough heart, and melt the ſtubborn, mals. 
| INS | ; 7 . Dryden. 
Take a plant of ſtubborn oak, T | 
And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroak, Dryden. 
| TNA ES, 
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F 
(4.) Patience under torturing pain, | . 
\Vhere./izbborn ſtoicks would complain. Swift. 
( 5.) We will not oppoſe any thing that is hard and ſtubborn, 
but by a ſoft anſwer deaden their force. © Burnet. 
STU'BBORNLY. ado. [from ffubborn.] Obſtinately ; con- 
tumaciouſly ; inflexibly. 
Stubbornly he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain queſtion in the law. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
He wilfull . his book, and ſtubborniy refuſes. any 


a 


thing he can do. 1 Locke. 
So cloſe they cling, ſo 5tubbornly retire, 
Their love's more violent than the chymiſt's fire. Garth, 


STU'BBORNNESS. 2. J. [from ffubborn.] Obſtinacy ; vici- 
ous ſtoutneſs ; contumacy ; inflexibility. Dryden has uſed 
it in commendation. | | | | 

-— Happy is your grace, 

That can tranſlate the tubbornneſt of fortune 

Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

He choſe a courſe leaſt ſubject to envy, between tiff gtubborn- 


* 


2% and filthy flattery. | _ Hayward. 
Patriots, in peace, aſſert the people's right, Lat 
With noble stubbornneſs reſiſting might. Dryden. 


Stubbornneſs, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt be maſtered 
with blows, Locke. 


It failed; partly by the accidents of a ſtorm, and partly by 


the Jtubbornneſs or treachery of that colony for whoſe relief it 
was deſigned, 0 | Savi/?, 
STU'pBY. adj. [from ſtub.) Short and thick; ſhort and 
ſtrong. | | 3 
The baſe is ſurrounded with a garland of black and stubby 
briſtles, | Grew's Muſeum. 
STu'BNAIL. # /. | fub and nail. ] A nail broken off; a 
ſhort thick nail. % 5 | | 
STUCCO, 7. /. [Ital. ſtur, Fr.] A kind of fine plaſter for 
Was - 1205 | 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, e 
Grotelco roofs, and tucco floors. | Pope. 
TUCK, The preterite and participle paſſive of tick. 
What more infamous brands have records Stuck upon any, 
than thoſe who uſed the beſt parts for the worſt ends? 
r | Decay Piety. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and ſee their fellow-traitors 


Stuck on a fork, and black'ning in the ſan, Addiſon. 
— When the polypus from forth his cave, 

Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, | 

His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones and ſands. Pope. 


Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with ftrings, 
That thou may'f be by kings, or whores of kings. 
Srver. un. Amen... 
I had a paſs with rapier, ſcabbard and all, and he gives me the 
stuck in with ſuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 
| | Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
STUu'CKLE. 7. .. [Loo, Scottiſh.] A number of ſheaves 
laid together in the field to dry. Ainſworth, 
S'ruD. 3. [reuvu, Saxon, ] 
ſuch meaning perhaps it is to be taken in the quoted 
' paſſage, which I do not underſtand. 2, A nail with a 
large head driven for ornament; any ornamental knob or 
protuberance. 3. [8rove, Saxon; ſted, Iflandick, is a 
ſtallion. } A collection of breeding horſes and mares. 
(.) A barn in the country, that hath one ſingle tud, or 
one height of Studs to the roof, is two ſhillings a foot. 


La.) Handles were to add, 
For which he now was making Auds. Chapman's Thad. 
A belt of firaw, and ivy buds, 5 
- With coral claſps and amber ſtuds. Raleigh, 


Cryſtal and myrrhine cups emboſs'd with gems, 
And ſtuds of pearl. | | 
Upon a plane are ſeveral ſmall oblong ſtuds, placed regularly 

in a quincunx order. Woodward on Foffils. 

A deſk he had of curious work, | 
With glitt' ring ſtud about. | Swift, 


Pope. 


1. A poſt ; a ſtake, In ſome 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Milton's Par. Reg. 


— 


| Og S T U wee 
I.) In the ſtuds of Ireland, where care is taken, we fee 


| c horſes bred of excellent ſhape, vigour, and ſise. Temple. 
ToSTub. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with ſtuds or 
- ſhining knobs. | | 
Mh horſes ſhall be trapp'd, . 
Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl.  Shakeſp, 
A. filver ſtudded ax, alike beſtow d. Dryden An. 


Srvulog Nr. 2. , {| ſtudens, Lat. | A man given to books; 
a ſcholar ; a bookiſh man. | : 
Keep a gameſter from dice, and a good fudent from his book, 

Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
This grave advice from ſober /tudent bears, 
And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears. Dryden's Per ſ. 
A fludent ſhall do more in one hour, when all things concur 
to invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, than in four at a dull ſeaſon. 

8 | Watts's Logic. 
I ſlightly touch the ſubject, and recommend it to ſome fudert 
of the proteſſion. Arbutbnot on Coins, 

STu'DIED. adj. [from fudy.] 1, Learned; verſed in any 
ſtudy ; qualified by ſtudy. 2. Having any particular in- 
clination, Out of uſe. 


(1,) — He died 
As one that had been ſudied in his death, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careleſs trifle. | 
I am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop, 
It will be fit that ſome man, reaſonably ſtudied in the law, go 
as chancellor. N ED acon. 
(2.) A prince ſhould not be ſo looſely ſtudied as to remember 
ſo weak a compoſition. Shakefp. 
STu'DIER. 2. J. [from ffudy.) One who ſtudies. | 
Lipſius was a great ſtudier of the ſtoical philoſophy : upon his 
death-bed his friend told him, that he needed not uſe arguments 
to perſaade him to patience, the philoſophy which he had ſtudied 
would furniſh him; he anſwers him, Lord Jeſus, give me 
Chriſtian patience. | Tillotſon, 
There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational creature 
and ſtudier of that law, as the poſitive laws of commonwealths. 


 Shakeſþ, 


| 36 | Locke. 
STu'pious. adj. | fiudienx, Fr. fudieſus, Lat.] 1. Given 
to books and contemplation ; given to learning, 2. Di- 


ligent; buſy, 3. Attentive to; careful: with 4. 

Contemplative; ſuitable to meditation. 
(1. ) A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, he that ſhall 
propoſe, would do great ſervice to the ſtudious and contemplative 
part of mankind. | . Locke. 
(2.) Studious to find new friends, and new allies. ' Tickel, 


(3-) Divines muſt become ſtudious of pious and venerable an- 
tiquity. | | White, 
- The people made | 
Stout for the war, and ſtudious of their trade. Dryden. 
There are who, fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur'd land | 
Induce. Philips. 
(4.) Let my due feet never fail | | 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſter's pale. Milton. 
| | Him for the ſtudious ſhade 
Kind nature form'd, | Thomſon's Summer, 


STu'piousLY. adv. [from ſtudious.] 1. Contemplatively ; 
with cloſe application to literature. 2: Diligently ; care- 
fully; attentively. - | | 

(2.) On a ſhort pruning hook his head reclines, 
And ſtudicuſiy ſurveys his gen'rous wines. Dryden's En. 
All of them /tudioufly cheriſhed the memory of their honour- 

able extraction. : - Atterbury. © 

STvu/piousNEss, . J [from fludious,] Addiction to Rudy. 

STUDY. . / [eftude, Fr, fludium, Lat.] 1. Application 

of mind to books and learning. 2. Perplexity ; deep 

cogitation. 3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. 

4. Any particular kind of learning. 5. Subject of at- 

tention. 6. Apartment fet off for literary employ- 


ment. | | 
(1.) During the whole time of bis abode in the univerfity, 


00 WE. 
ſpent' thirteen hours of the day in ſtudy. 


* | 


hey * 


Hammond generally 


Study gives ſtrength to the mind; converſation, grace. Temple, 
Engage the mind in ſtudy by a conſideration of the divine 
pleaſures of truth and c a | Watts, 
(̃ .) Th' idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 

Into his ſtudy of imagination. Shakeſp, Much Ado. 
The king of Caſtile, a little confuſed, and in a ſtudy, ſaid, 
that can I not do with my honour. Bacon Henry VII. 
(3. What can happen | | 

To me above this wretchedneſs ? All your ſtudies 

Make me a curſe like this. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Without ſtudy this art is not attained, not fit to be attained, 
Holyday. 


| Juſt men they ſeem'd, and all their ſtudy bent 

To worſhip God aright, and know his works. Milton. 

(4.) Studies ſerve for delight in privateneſs and retiring, for 
ornament in diſcourſe, and for ability in the judgment and diſ- 
poſition of buſineſs. 2 Bacon s Eſſays. 

( 5.) The holy Scriptures, eſpecially the New Teſtament, are 

her daily /tudy, | Fs 5 
(6.) Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius. Shakefp. F. Cæſ. 

Knock at the ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, | 
To ruminate ſtrange plots, Sbaleſp. Titus Andron. 
Let all ſtudies and libraries be towards the Eaſt. Wotton. 
Some ſervants of the king viſited the lodgings of the accuſed 
members, and ſealed up their ſtudies and tranks, Clarendon. 
Both adorn'd their age ; | 

One for the ſudy, tother for the ſtage. 

To STU'DY. v. n. | fludeo, Lat. eftudier, Fr.] 
with very cloſe application ; to muſe. 
diligently. 

(1.) I found a moral firſt, and then ſtudied for a fable. 


Swift. 
(2.) Study to be quiet, and do your own buſineſs. 
| 1 Theſſ. iv. 11. 


Dryden. 
1. To think 


ToSTu'py. 9,4. 1. To apply the mind to. 


attentively. 3. To learn by application. 
(1. ) Nothing lovelier can be found 


In woman, than to ſtudy houſhold good. 
If a gentleman be to ſtudy any language, it ought to be that 
of his own country. | Locle. 
(2.) He hath ſtudied her well, and tranſlated her out of ho- 
neſty into Engliſh, Shakeſp. Merry Nimes of Windſor. 
Study thyſelf : what rank, or what degree, | 

The wiſe Creator has ordain'd for thee.  Dryaer's Perſ. 


You have ſtudied every ſpot of ground in Flanders, which 
has been the ſcene of battles and ſieges. | Dryden. 


(3.) You could, for a need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome dozen 
lines, which I would ſet down. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
STUFF. ». /. ¶ foffe, Dutch; eee, Fr.] 1. An 
or body. 2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 
3. Furniture ; goods, 4. That which fills any thing. 
5. Eſſence ; elemental part. 6. Any mixture Ae 
eine. 7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 8. Textures of 
wool thinner and ſlighter than cloath.. 9. Matter or thing. 
In contempt. 10. It is now ſeldom uled in any ſenſe but 
in contempt or diflike. 
(.) Let Phidias have rude and obſtinate ſtuꝶ to carve: though 
nis art do that it ſhould, his work will lack that beauty, which 


there moſt ſubſtance of /tuff. Moxon's Mech, Exer. 
(2.) Thy verfe ſwells with uff ſo fine and ſmooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art.  Shakeſp. Timon. 


— —— Cæſar hath wept; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner s/uf. Shakeſp. J. Ca. 
Sbaleſp. 


Succeſs or loſs, what is or is not, ſerves 

As uf for theſe two to make paradoxes. . - 
— Thy father, that poor rag, | 
Mutt be thy fubje&, who in ſpight put 7 


- 


Fell. 


2. To endeavour 


2. To conſider 


Milton. 


y matter 


athertiſe in fitter matter it might have had. Hooker. 
The workman on his /tuf his {kill doth ſhow, | 
And yet the ſtuff gives not the man his ſkill. Davies. 
Ot brick, and of that /zuf, they caſt to build 
A city and tow'r. _ Milton. 


Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becauſe the triangle hath 


T5, + ky, +: 
To ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee 


. 


; Shakeſp, Timon. 


Poor rogue hereditarx. ; 
Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, _ 

And thews the «tuff, and not the workman's ſkill. Roſcom. 
(3.) Fare away to get our tuff aboard. Shakeſj'. 


He took away locks, and gave away the king's tuff, Hayw. 
Groaning waggons loaded high 6 
With tuff. BO BR Comwvley's Dawiders. 
(4.) With ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous 5tuff 
W hich weighs upon the heart. By 
(F.) Though in the trade of war J have ſlain men, 
Yet do I hold it very f o th' conſcience 
To do no contriv'd murther, Shakeſp. Othello. 
(6.) I did compound for her 
A certain Stuff, which, being ta'en, would ſeize 
The preſent power of life. Shake 


Shakeſp. 


p. Cymbeline. 
(8.) Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and sagfs 
of our own growth, and the hemp and flax growing here into 
linen cloth and cordage. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 
(9. O proper stuff / 
This is the very painting of your fear. 
Such stuff as madmen 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Tongue and brain not. Shakeſpþ. 
— | At this fuſty stuff 

The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, 

From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe. Shakeſp. 

Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear, 

Tis fulſome 5tu{7 to feed thy itching ear. Dryden's Perſ. 

n— Anger would indite | 

Such woful suff as I or Shadwell write, Dryden's Juven, 
To-morrow will be time enough : 

To hear ſuch mortifying gu. Swift. 


The free things that among rakes paſs for wit and ſpirit, muſt 
be ſhocking 57uff to the ears of perſons of delicacy. Clara. 
To STUFF, v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To fill very full 
with any thing. 2. To fill to uneaſineſs. 3. To thruſt . 
into any thing. 4. To fill by being put into any thing. 
5. To ſwell out by putting ſomething in. 6. To fill 
with ſomething improper or ſuperfluous, 7. To obſtruct 
the organs of ſcent or reſpiration, 8, To fill meat with 
ſomething of high reliſh, 9. To form by ſtuffing 
— When we've taff d 
onveyances of blood, 


I, 
Theſe pipes, and theſe c 


With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls. Shakeſp. 
| — Each thing beheld, did yeeld 
Our admiration : ſhelves with cheeſes heapt ; 
Sheds stuft with lambs and goats, diſtinctly kept. Chapman. 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems. 
To $tuff this maw, this vaſt unhide-bound corps. Milton. 
What have we more to do than to gtuff our guts with theſe figs ? 
; L' Eſtrange. 
This crook drew hazel-boughs adown, N 
And stuff'd her apron wide with nuts ſo brown. Gay. 
(2.) — With ſome oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the tu d boſom of that perilous ſtuff | 
Which weighs upon the heart. - Shakefþ. 


(3.) Put roſes into a glaſs with a narrow mouth, tiaſing them 
cloſe together, but without bruiſing, and they retain ſmell and 
colour freſh a year. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 

(4.) Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 


Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. _ Shakeſþ. 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, | 

And iron bowels gtuff the dark abode.  , Dryden's X73. 

Officious Baucis lays 

Two cuſhions Stuff d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe, Dryden. 

A bed, | | 
The 5tuffing leaves, with hides of bears o' erſpread. Dryden. 


| (F.) I will be the man that ſhall make you great.—I cannot 
_ perceive how, unleſs you give me your doublet, and s/aff me 
out with ſtraw. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

The gods for fin | 
Should with a ſwelling dropſy 5tuf thy ſkin. Dryden, 
(6.) It is not uſual among the beſt patterns to 52uF the report 
of particular lives with matter of publick record. Watton» 
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Thoſe accuſations are stuſffed with odious generals, that the 


. proofs ſeldom make good. ; 
For thee I dim theſe eyes, and tu this head 
With all ſuch reading as was never read. | Pope. 
(7.) Theſe gloves the count ſent me; _ are an excellent 
perfume. — I am stuft, couſin, I cannot ſmell, Shakeſp. 


Clarendon. 


(8.) She went for parſly to 5tuff a rabbet. Shakeſþ. 
He aim'd at all, yet never could excel N 
In any thing but s:uffing of his veal. King's, Cookery, 


(9.) An eaſtern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous | 


ſentence, and ordered his hide to be 5!uffed into a cuſhion, and 


placed upon the tribunal, . Soft. 
To STUFF. v. 2. To feed gluttonouſly, 
Wedg'd in a ſpacious elbow- chair, 
And on her plate a treble ſhare, 
As if ſhe ne'er could have enough, | 
Taught harmleſs man to cram and f. Swift. 


STu'rFinG. x. J. [from uf.) 1. That by which any 
thing is filled, 2. Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 

(1.) Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring nations ; 

and Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the 


people that were the tuin and materials thereof, exiſted before. 
Hale, 


* (2.) Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and suffings. 
| Mortimer, 


STUKE, or Stuck. u. ſ. | ſtuc, Fr, ſtucco, Italian.) A com- 
poſition of lime and marble, powdered very fine, com- 
monly called plaſter of Paris, with which figures and other 
ornaments reſembling ſculpture are made. See Srucco. 

Bailey. 

STULM, 2. /. A ſhaft to draw water out of a mine. 

| Bailey. 

STULTI/LOQUENCE, . / | flultus and loguentia, Latin.!] 
Fooliſh talk. a Dit. 

STUM. 2. /. [ ffum, Swediſh, ſuppoſed to be contracted 
irom muſ/lum, Latin.] 1. Wine yet unfermented ; muſt. 
2. New wine uſed to raiſe fermentation in dead and vapid 
wines. 3. Wine revived by a new fermentation, _ 

(1.) An unctuous clammy vapour, that ariſes from the tum 
of grapes, when they lie maſhed in the vat, puts out a light, 
when dipped into it. Addiſon on Italy. 
(8 2.) Let our wines without mixture or tum be all fine, 
Or call up the maſter, and break his dull noddle, Ben. Johnſ. 
(3.) Drink ev'ry letter on't in tum, | | 
And make it briſk champaigne become. Hudibras. 


To STUM. v. a. [from the noun.] To renew wane by 
mixing freſh wine and railing a new fermentation. 

Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble wines to give them 

ſpirit, and we tum our wines to renew their ſpirits. Floyer. 


To STU'MBLE. v. 2. 
flump, and ſays the original meaning 1s to ſtrike, or trip 
againſt a ſlump, I rather think it comes from famble. 
1. To. trip in walking. 2. To lip; to err; to ſlide 
into crimes or blunders, 3. To ſtrike againſt by chance; 
to light on by chance: with wpor. | 

(.) When ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 

But ſhe' Il not stumble. | Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
A headſtall being reſtrained to keep him from gtumbling, hath 
been often burſt. HS Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

- As we pac'd along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'ſter 5/u:bled4; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that fought to ſtay him, overboard. Shakeſþ. 
The way of the wicked is as darkneſs: they know not at 
what they s${um:b/e. 


. Cover'd o'er with blood, 
Which from the patriot's breaſt in torrents flow'd, 
He faints : his ſteed no longer bears the rein; | 
But gtumbles o'er the heap his hand had (lain. | Prior. 
(2.) He that Joveth his brother, abideth in the light, and 
there is none occaſion of ſtumbling in him. 1-70, ii. 10. 
: This my day of grace | 2D» 
They who negle& and ſcorn, fhall never taſte 3 


[This word Junius derives from 


Prov. iv. 19. 


8 
But hard be hardea'd, blind be blinded more, 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall. 
(3-) This extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf with a 
great lady of that country, by which occaſion ſhe had 5tumbled 
— ſuch miſchances as were little for the honour of her or her 
amily. 8 e IO00y Sidney. 
What man art thou, that, thus beſcreen'd in night, | 
So stumbleſt on my counſel. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A moule, bred in a cheſt, dropped out over the fide, and um- 
bled upon a delicious morſel. a L'Eſtrange. 
Ovid 5tumbled, by ſome inadvertency, on Livia in a bath. 


* 


. 


„„. 
Many of the greateſt inventions have been accidentally qtum- 
bled upon by men buſy and inquiſitive. Kay, 


Write down p and , and make ſigns to him to endeavour to 
pronounce them, and guide him by ſhewing him the motion of 
your own lips; by which he will, with a little endeavour, stum- 
ble upon one of them. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


To STU'MBLE. wv. &. 1. To obſtruct in progreſs ; to make to 
trip or ſtop. 2. To make to boggle; to offend. 
(2. Such terms amus'd them all, | 

And stumbled many. | Milton's Par. Loſt. 

If one illiterate man was gtumbled, t was likely others. of his 

form would be ſo too. Fell. 


One thing more ſtumbles me in the very foundation of this 


hypotheſis. | Locke, 


STu'MBLE. #. [from the verb.] 1. A trip in walking, 
2. A blunder ; a failure. 
(2.) One ſtumble is enough to deface the character of an ho- 
nourable life. | | L' Eftrange, 
STuU'MBLER. 7. /. {from fumble.) One that ſtumbles. 
Be ſweet to all : 1s thy complexion ſour ? 
Then keep ſuch company; make them thy allay: 
Get a ſharp wife, a ſervant that will low'r ; | 
A ſtumbler ſtumbles leaſt in rugged way. Herbert, 
STU'MBLINGBLOCK. T. /. [from fumble.] Cauſe of ſtum- 
STU'MBLINGSTONE, 
' offence, | 
We preach Chriſt crucified, unto the Jews a ſtumblingbloct, 
and unto the Greeks fooliſhneis. 1 Cor. i. 25. 
Shakeſpeare is a /tumblingblock to theſe rigid criticks. ect. 
This ſtumbling flone we hope to take away. Burnet, 
STUMP. 2. /. | fumpe, Daniſh ; fompe, Dutch; fompen, 
Daniſh, to lop.] The part of any ſolid body remaining 
after the reſt is taken away, | | 
He ſtruck ſo ſtrongly, that the knotty fting 
Of his huge tail he quite in ſunder cleft ; 
Five joints thereof he hew'd, and but the ſtump him left. 


| Spenſer. 
Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet Not while I have a ſtump. 
| : Shakeſþ. 
He through the buſhes ſcrambles ; 
A ſtump doth trip him in his pace; 
Down comes poor Hob upon his face, 
Amongſt the briers and brambles. Drayton's Nini hid. 
Who, cauſe they're waſted to the ſtumps, | XR 
Are repreſented beſt by rumps. _ Hudibras. 


A coach horſe ſnapt off the end of his finger, and I dreſſed 
the /tump with common digeſtive. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A. poor aſs, now wore out to the ſtumps, fell down under his 
load. | | | L' Eftrange. 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſks the monſter grinds, 

And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. 
A tongue might have tome reſemblance to the ſtump of a 
feather, | | Grew's Muſeum. 
Worn to the /tum/s in the ſervice of the maids, tis thrown 
out of doors, or condemned to kindle a fire. St. 
STuU'MPY, adj. [from flump.] Full of ſtumps; hard; 

ſtiff; ſtrong. A bad word | . 
They burn the ſtubble, which, being ſo ſtunmſy, they ſeldom 
plow in. | | Mortimer. 
To Srun. v. a. [peunan, Saxon, zerrun, noiſe.] 1, To 
confound or dizzy with noiſe. 2. To make ſenſeleſs or 

dizzy with a blow, | | | 


Milton, 


bling; cauſe of errour ; cauſe of 


Dryden. 
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(1.) '= An univerſal hubbub wild 
Of /tu:ning ſounds, and voices all confus' d, ; 
Aſſaults his ear. | Millon. 


Still ſhall I hear, and never quit the ſcore, 
Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus' Theſeid o'er and o'er. Dryden. 
Too ſtrong a noiſe ſtuns the ear, and one too weak does not 
act upon the organ. wes Cheyne. 
So Alma, weary'd of being great, 
And nodding in her chair of tate, 
Stunn'd and worn out with endleſs chat, | INS 
Of Will did this, and Nan ſaid that. | Prior. 
Shouts as thunder loud afflict the air, 8 
And ſtun the birds releas'd.. Pricr, 
The Britons, once a ſavage kind, | 
Deſcendents of the barbarous Huns, 
With limbs robuſt, and. voice that ſtuns, 
You taught to modulate their tongues, 
And ſpeak without the help of lungs. Swift, 
(2.) One hung a pole-ax at his ſaddle-bow, 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the foe. | Dryden. 
SrunG. The preterite and participle paſſive of /ing. 
To both theſe titers have I ſworn my love: 
Each jealous of the other, as the {ung 
Are of the adder. Shakeſj. King Lear. 
With envy ſtung, they view each other's deeds, 


The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. Dryder's En. | 


STUnK. The preterite of fink. | 
To STUNT. 9. a. | ſtunta, Iſlandick.] To hinder from 
growth. | | 
Though this uſage ſtunted the girl in her growth, it gave her 


a hardy conſtitution ;. ſhe had life and ſpirit. Arbuthnot. 
There he ſtopt ſhort, nor ſince has writ a tittle, 
But has the wit to make the moſt of little; 
Like ſtunted hide- bound trees, that juſt have got 
Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 


The tree grew ſcrubby, dry'd a-top and ſtunted, 
And the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it. Swift. 


STuPs. z./, [ ſtupa, Latin. ] Cloath or flax dipped in 


warm medicaments, and applied to a hurt or ſore. 
A fomentation was, by ſome pretender to. ſurgery applied with 
coarſe woollen ſtu*es, one of which was bound upon his leg. 
| Wiſeman's Surgery, 


To STUPE, wv, 4 from the noun.) To foment ; to dreſs ' 


with ſtupes. 
The eſcar divide, and ſtupe the part affected with wine. 
Coke” | | | Wiſeman. 
STUPEPA'CTION. 2. J. ¶ stupefaction, Fr. stupefatus, Lat.] 
Inſenſibility; dulneſs; ſtupidity; fluggiſhneſs of mind; 
heavy folly. | | | 
All reſiſtance of the dictates of conſcience brings a hardneſs 
and ſtupefactiun upon it. ä | South, 
— ——— She ſent to ev'ry child | : 
- Firm impudence, or ſtutefaction mild 
And ſtrait ſucceeded, leaving ſhame no room, 
Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. © Pope. 


STUPEFA'CTIVE. adj. [from stupefatus, Lat. stupefacif, 
French.] Cauſing inſenſibility ; dulling; Rudin 7 
ſenſes; narcotick; opiate. WL | 

It 1s a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little mixture, of 
ſome ſtupefactiwe. | 4 Bacon's Nat. Hij?. 
Opium hath a ſtubefa2ive part, and a heating part; the one 
moving ſleep, the other a heat. 


STUPE'NDOUS. adj, [stupendus, Lat.] Wonderful; amaz- 
ing;#aſtoniſhing. | . 
All thoſe ſeu*erdous acts deſervedly are the ſubjeR of a hiſtory, 
excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. Clarendon. 
Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight 
Of that ſtufendous bridge his joy increas'd. Milton. 
Portents and prodigies their ſouls amaz'd ; | 


But moſt, when this ſtufendous pile was rais'd, Dryden. 
ä Mortals, fly this curſt deteſted race: N 

A hundred of the ſame ſiupendous ſize, 

A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Addiſon. 


Our numbers can ſcarce give us an idea of the vaſt quantity STU'RDY. adj. [e/ftourdi, Fr.] I. Hardy; ſtout; bru- 


of ſyſtems in this ſtutendous piece of architecture, Cheyne, 


0 


e at 
STU'PID. adj. [*tupide, Fr. stufidus, Latin.] 1. Dull; 


wanting ſenſibility ; wanting apprehenſion ; heavy; 
. Nuggiſh of underſtanding, 2. Performed without kill or 
genius. 
(1.) O that men ſhould be fo ſtupid grown | 
As to forſake the living God. Milton. 
| Men, boys and women, ſtupid with ſurpriſe, 
Where e'er ſhe paſſes, fix their wond'ring eyes. Dryden. 
If I by chance ſucceed, - 
Know, I am not ſo ſtuti4, or fo hard, 


Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward. Dryden. 
= With wild ſurpriſe | | 
A moment ſtu}i4 motionleſs he ſtood. Thomſon. 


(2.) Wit, as the chief of virtue's friends, 
Diſdains to ſerve ignoble ends: | 
Obſerve what loads of ſtupid rhimes 
Oppreſs us in corrupted times. Tao. 
STU DIT Y. 2. / [stupidite, French; gtupiditas, Latin.) 


Dulneſs; heavineſs of mind; fluggiſhneſs of underſtand- 


ing. 
Shad wel alone, of all my ſons, is he | 

Who ſtands confirm'd in full ſrufidity. Dryden. 
STu/eP1DLY. adv. [from ctupid.] 1. With ſuſpenſion or 


inactivity of underſtanding. 2. Dully ; without appre- 


henſion. 
(1.) That ſpace the evil one abftrated ſtaod 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Itu idly good. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
(2.) On the ſhield there was engraven maps of countries, 
which Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on as ſtupidly as 
his fellow-beaſt the lion. | Dryden. 


Sru'rI TIER. 4. /. [from stupify.] That which: cauſes ſtu- 


pidity. 

To. STU'PIFY. v. a. [stupefacio, Latin. This word ſhould 
therefore be ſpelled srupefy; but the authorities are 
againſt it.] 1. To make ſtupid; to deprive of ſenſibility 
to dull. 2. To deprive of material motion. 

(1. Thoſe 
Will tupify and dull the ſenſe a while. Shakeſp. mb. 
Conſider whether that method, uſed to quiet ſome conſciences, 

does nene more. Decay of Piety, 
The fumes of his paſſion do as really intoxicate his diſcerning 

faculty, as the fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupiſy the brain 


of a man overcharged with it. South, 

Envy, like a cold poiſon, benumbs and ſtußiſies; and, conſci- 

ous of its own impotence, folds its arms in deſpair, Collier, 
(2.) It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but upified. 

Bacon. 

Pounce it into the quickſilver, and ſo proceed to the ſtupiſying. 

| | Bacon, 


STU'POR. n. /. Latin; ſtupeur, Fr.] Suſpenſion or dimi- 
nution of ſenſibility. | | 
A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a ſtubor, or dull 
pain in the thigh and colick, are ſymptoms of an inflammation. 
of the kidneys. | ; Arbuthnct on Diet. 
To STuU'PRATE. v, @.. | 5tupro,. Latin: ] To raviſh; to 
violate. e | | | 
STUPRA'TION., WF [Stupratio, from SIupro, Lat.] Rape 2 
violation. | | 
Stupration muſt not be drawn into practice. Brown. 


Bacon. STu'sDILY. adv. from 5turdy.] 1. Stoutly ;. hardily. 2, 


Obſtinately ; reſolutely. 

( 2.) Then withdraw 

From Cambridge, thy old nurſe; and, as the reſt; 

Here toughly chew and //urdily digeſt h | 
Th' immenſe vaſt volumes of our common law, Donne. 


SrulgaDbIx ESS 7. /, from ffurdy.] 1. Stouineſs; hardi- 


neſs. 2. Brutal ſtrength. | 

(1.) Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining ſome little 
ſkill of buſtling for himſelf, by his converſation with vitious 
boys, when the chief uſe of that furdineſs, and ſtanding upon 
his own legs, is only for the preſervation of his virtue. Locle. 


tal; obſtinate. It is always uſed of men with ſome diſ. 
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agreeable idea of coatſenefs or rudeneſs. 


a | 2. Strong; 
torcible. 15 ſtiff; ſtout. 
his 


ei 8. muſt be done, and I would fain ſee 5 
Mortal ſo ſturdy as to gainſay. Hudibras, 
Aw'd by that houle, accuſtom'd to command, 5 
The ſturdy kerns in due ſubjection ſtand, | 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand, | Dryden. 


A ſturdy hardened ſinner ſhall advance to the utmoſt pitch 
of impiety with le.'3 reluctance than he took the firſt ſteps, 
whilſt his conſcience 1s yet vigilant and tender. 

(2.) Theill-appare led knight now had gotten the reputation 
ef ſome ſturdy lout, he had ſo well defended himſelf, Sidney. 
Ne ought his fturdy ſtrokes might ſtand before, 

That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. Henſer. 

(3.) He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs rather 
fiurdy than dainty.  Witton. 
Sturdieft oaks | 

Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 

Or torn up ſheer. | 
STU/8GEON. 2 /. [ fturio, turſio, Lat.] A ſea-filh, 

It is part of the ſcutellated bone of a ſturgeon, being flat, of 

a porous or cellular conſtitution on one tide, the cells being 

worn down, and ſinooth on the other. Woodward. 
STURK. #. /. [rrync, Saxon] A young ox or heifer, Bailey. 

Thus they are ſtill called in Scotland. 
To ST UT. | v. n. | ſtutten, to hinder, Dutch.) To 
To STU'TTER. I ſpeak with heſitation ; to ſtammer. 

Divers ſtut: the cauſe is the refrigeration of the tongue, 
whereby it is leſs apt to move; and therefore naturals Hut. 
Bacon. 


STU'rTERER, { hefitation ; a tammerer, | 

Many ſtutters are very cholerick, choler inducing a dryneſs 
in the tongue. | Bacon Nat. Hift. 
STY. n /. {prixe, Saxon.] 1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 
2. Any place of beſtial debauchery, 3. [I know not 
how derived.] A humour in the eyelid, | 

(x.) Tell Richmond, 

That in the ty of this moſt bloody boar, 


My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold, Shak. R. III. 


hen her hogs had mifs'd their way, 


Th' untoward creatures to the ty 1 drove, 

And whittl'd all the way. Gay. 
May thy black pigs lie warm m little fly, 

And have no thought to grieve them till they die, King. 


(2.) They ll their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſus} /ty. 
——— Wich what cafe 
Mignt'it thou expel this raonſter from his throne, 
Now made a fly. | Milton's Par, Reg. 
To Srv. v. «. (trom the noun. | To ſhat up in a ſty. 
— — Here you /ty me | 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from rae 
The zeſt of th' iſland. | 
To STY. Y. u. 'Tofoar; to aſcend. Spenſer. 
5TY'GIAN. adj. [ Aygius, Lat] Helliſh ; infernal ; per- 
taining to Styx, one of the noetical rivers of hell. 
At that ſo ſudden blaze the S¹πάg ian throng 
Bent their alpect. | Milton. 


STYLE. 2. /. | Aylus, Lat.] 1. Manner of writing with 
regard to language. 2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate 
to particular characters. 3. Mode of painting. 4. It is 
likewiſe applied to muſick. 5. Title; appellation, 6. 
Courſe of writing. Unuſual. 7. STYLE of Court, is 
properly the practiſe obſerved by any court in its way of 
proceeding. Ayi:fe's Parergon. 8. A pointed iron uſed 
anciently in writing on tables. of wax. q. Any thing 
witha ſharp point, as a graver ; the pin of a dial. 10. 
The ſtalk which riſes from amid the leaves of a flower. 
Style is the middle prominent part of the flower of a plant, 
which adheres to the fruit or ſeed ; 'tis uſually flender 
and long, whence it has its name. | Quincy. 


eee Happy 2 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 


Milton. 


Atterb. 


Milton's Par. Reg. 


One that ſpeaks with 


Shake. Tempeſt. 
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Into ſo quiet, and fo ſweet a ſtyle. | Shakeſp. 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than venture upon 


© — 


ſo tender and nice a ſubje& with my ſeverer ile. More, © 


Proper words in proper places, make the true definition of « 


ſtile, ES 6 Swift, 
Let ſome lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, and the /ry/e refines., Pope. 
(2.) No ſtyle is held for baſe, where love well named is. 
Sidney. 
There was never yet philoſopher, E 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However they have writ the ſtyle of gods, | 
And make a piſh at chance and ſufferance. Shakeſþ. 


(3.) The great ſtile ſtands alone, and does not require, per- 
| haps does not as well admit, any addition from inferior beau- 
ties. The ornamental le alſo poſſeſſes its own peculiar merit: 


however, though the union of the two may make a fort of com- 


poſite ſtile, yet that ſtile is likely to be more imperfe& than 
either of thoſe which go to its compoſition, Reynolds, 
(5.) Ford's a knave, and I will aggravate his ſtile ; thou 
ſhalt know him for knave and cuckold, . Shakeſp. 
The king gave them in his commiſſion the ſtyle and appella- 
tion which belonged to them. _ . » Clarendon, 
O virgin ! or what other name you bear 
Above that sfy/e ; O more than mortal fair 
Let not an humble ſuppliant ſue in vain, 
Propitious hear our pray'r. 
Whether the /ty/e of Litan pleaſe thee more, | 
Whoſe purple rays th' Achæmenes adore, Pope's Statius, 
(6.) While his thoughts the ling'ring day beguile, 
To gentle Atcite let us turn our /ty/e. ; 


Dryden's An. 


Dryden. 


(9.) Placing two ſtiles, or needles of the fame eel, touched 


with the fame loadſtone, when the one is removed but half a 
ſpan, the other would ſtand like Hercules's pillars. Brown, 
{10.) The figure of, the flower-leaves, ſtamina, apices, tile, 
and ſced-veſlel, 55 3 Ray. 
Yo STYLE. w,a. [from the noun.] To call; to term; 
to name. AR 8 | 
The chancellor of the exchequer they had no mind ſhould 
be ſty/ed a knight. | 
Err not that ſo ſha)l end 
The ſtrife which thou call evil, but we 5tyle . | 
The ſtrife of glory. | Milton's Par. Lost, 
Fortune's gifts, my actions 
May stile their own rewards. | 


Denham's Sophy. 


Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought - 


to carry the cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it impudence in any one 


who ſhall ſtand out, Locke, 
His conduct might have made him Vid 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swift, 


STY'PTICK adj. [oval ; ftyptigue, Fr. This is uſually, 
though erroneouſly, written Hipticgk. See STIPTICK,] 


The ſame as aſtringent; but generally expreſſes the moſt ef- 


| keacious ſort of aſtringents, or thoſe which are applied 
to ſtop hxmorrhages. —. Quincy. 
Fruits of trees and flirubs contain phlegm, oil, and an eſ- 
ſential falt, by which they are ſharp, ſweet, ſour or ſtyyticł. 

| _ | Arbuthnot on Alim. 

STyypTr/ciTY. #. /. {Properly fipticity.) The power of 

ſtanching blood. 


. Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſcidities by their 
ſiypticity, and mix with all animal acids. Floyer. 


To STYTHY. v. 4. [See STITHY,] To forge on an an- 
vil. "2 Re, | 
By the forge that /{ythy'd Mars his helm, 
I'll kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. Shakeſp. 
Sua's1BLE, adj. [from ſuadeo, Lat.] Eaſy to be perſuad- 


Sus vg. adj. [from ſuadeo, Lat.] Having power to 
perſuade. 5 | 
It had the paſſions in perfect ſubjection; and though its com- 
mand over them was but ſuaſive and political, yet it had the 
force of coaction, and deſpotical. | Zaocutb. 
Sua'soRy. adj, [ ſuaſorius, Lat.] Having tendency 10 
perſuade. | . 


Clarendon, 
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neſs to the ſenſes. 2. Sweetneſs to the mind. ; 
(1.) She deſired him for rarity, pulchritude, and fuawity. 
"I N | | Brown. 
Sun, in compoſition, ſignifies a ſubordinate degree. 
SuBa'CiD. adj. [ /ub and acidus, Lat.] Sour ina ſmall de- 
rec. | 
, The juice of the ſtem is like the chyle in the animal body, 
not ſufficiently concocted by circulation, and is commonly ſuba- 
cid in all plants. | Arbuthn. on Alim. 
SuBa'CriD. adj. [ ſub and acrid.] Sharp and pungent in 
a ſmall degree. 


a little pungent, and tui ned ſyrup of violets green. Hoyer. 
To SUBN'CT. v. @ Hubactus, Lat.] To reduce; to ſub- 
due. 7 | 

Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort of air, but 

endeavour to ſubact it into a more denſe body. _ Bacon. 

SUBAa'CTION. 7 /. [ /ubatus, Lat.] The act of reducing 
to any ſtate, as of mixing two bodies completely, or beat- 
ing any thing to a very ſmall] powder, ; 

There are of concoction two periods: the one aſſimilation, 
or abſolute converſion, and ſubaction; the other maturation ; 
whereof the former is moſt conſpicuous in living creatures, in 
which there is an abſolute converſion and aſſimilation of the 

- nouriſhment into the body. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
SUBA'LTERN. adj, ¶ ſubalterne, French.] Inferiour; 
ſabordinate ; that which in different reſpects is both ſu- 
periour and inferiour. It is uſed in the army of all offi- 
cers below a captain. __._ 
Love's ſubalterns, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear ; 
Each had his lanthorn in his hand, | 

And Venus, maſk'd, brought up the rear. Prior. 

There had like to have been a duel between two ſubalterns, 
upon a diſpute which ſhould be governor of Portſmouth. Add. 

One, while a ſubaitern officer, was every day complaining 
againſt the pride of colonels towards their officers ; yet, after 
he received his commiſſion for a regiment, he confeſſed the. ſpi- 
rit of colone}ſhip was coming faſt upon him, and it daily in- 
creaſed to his death. , 

This ſort of univerſal ideas, which may either be conſidered 
as a genus or ſpecies, is called ſubaltern. Watts. 

SUBALTE'RNATE., adj, | ſubalternus, Lat.] Succeeding by 
turns, 8 Dia. 
SUBASTRINGENT, adj. ¶ ub and aftringent.] Aſtringent 
in a ſmall degree. | | 
SUBBEt'ADLE. 1. /. { ſub and beadle.] An under beadle, 

They ought not to execute thoſe precepts by ſimple meſſen- 

gers, or ſubbeadles, but in their own perſons, Aylife. 
SUBCELE'STIAL, adj. Lu and celeſtial.] Placed beneath 
the heavens. _ | 8 

The moſt refined glories of ſubceleſtial excellencies are but 

more faint reſemblances of ' theſe. Glanwille. 


SUBCHA'NTER. 7. . [ſub and c/ inter; ſuccentor, Lat.] 
The deputy of. the precentor in a cathedral. 
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is applied to any thing under the armpit or ſhoulder, 
whether artery, nerve, 'vein, or muſcle. Quincy. 
The liver, though ſeated on the right fide, yet, by the f- 
clawian diviſion, doth equi-diftantly communicate its activity 
unto either arm, | | Brown's Vulg. Err, 
The chyle firſt mixed with the blood imthe ſubclavian vein, 
and enters with it into the heart, where it is very imperfectly mix- 
ed, there being no mechaniſm nor fermentation to convert it into 
blood, which is effected by the lungs. Arbuthnot, 


SUBCONSTELLA'TION: 7. J. | ſub and conſtellation.] A 
ſubordinate or ſecondary conſtellation. T2 
As to the picture of the ſeven ſtars, if thereby be meant the 
pleiades, or ſubconſtellation upon the back of Taurus, with 
what congruity they are deſcribed in a ear night an ordinary 
eye may diſcover, Brown's Fulg. Err. 


The green choler of a cow taſted ſweet, bitter, ſubacrid, or 


Swift. 


SUBCLA'vIAN. adj. [ſub and clawus, Lat.] Subclavian 


8 U B 


Sva'viry. 2. / [ fuavits, Fr. ſuavitas, Lat.] 1. Sweet- Sunco/NTRAKY, ad, | Jab and contrary.) Contrary in an, 


- .Infertour degree. 

If two particular propoſitions differ in quality, they are ſub- 
contraries : as, ſome vine is a tree: ſome vine is not a tree. 
Theſe may be both true together, but they can never be both 
falſe, | | $2 Watts. 

SuBConTRA'CTED. part. adj. | ſus and contracted.] Con- 
trated after a former contract. a 

— Your claim, 

I bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 

'Tis ſhe is ſubcontrafed to this lord, | | FO 

And I her huſband contradi& your banes. Shakeſp, X. Lear. 


SUBCUTA'NEOUS. adj. | ſub and cutaneous.) Lying un- 
der the ſkin. p34 | | 
SuBDE'ACON. mn. /+ | ſubdeaconus, Latin.] In the Ro- 


miſh church they have a /ubdeacon, who is the deacon's 
ſervant, | | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
SUBDE'AN, #. /. ſubdecanus, Lat.] The vicegerent of a 
dean, : 2666 Ty 
Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, that ſuch 
confirmation may be valid, the dean muſt join in perſon, and 
not in the perſon of a deputy or ſubdean only. Aylige. 
SUBDECU'/PLE. adj. [u and decuplus, Lat.] Containing 
one part of ten. | 
SUBDER1$S0'RIOUS, 44j. [ſub and deriſor.] Scofling or ri- 
diculing with tenderneſs and delicacy: Not uſed. 
This ſubderiſorious mirth is far from giving any offence to us: 
it is rather a pleaſant condiment of our converſation. Mare. 
SUBDIT1I'TiIOUsS. adj. | ſubdititius, Lat.] Put ſecretly in 
the place of ſomething elſe. | 
To SURDIVE'RSIFY. v. 4. { ſub and diverffy.] To diver- 
ſify again what is already diverſified. 
The ſame woo] one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloth, another into arras; and theſe variouſly /ubdiver/f- 
eld according to the fancy of the artificer, Hate. 
To SuBDIVI DE. v. a. ( ſubdiviſer, Fr. ſub and ai vide 
To divide a part into yet more parts. 
In the riſe of eight, in tones, there be two beemols, or half 
notes; ſo as if you divide the tones equally, the eight is but ſe- 


half notes, as in the ſtops of a lute, it maketh the number 
thirteen, 
When Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, ſoon after An- 


tonius and Octavianus brake and ſubdivided. _ Bacon. 
The glad father glories in his child, 
When he can ſubdivide a fraction. Roſcommon. 


When the progenies of Cham and Japhet ſwarmed into colo- 


nies, and thoſe colonies were ſubdivided into many others, in 


ven whole and equal notes; and if you ſubdivide that inte 


Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


time their deſcendants loſt the primitive rites of divine worſhip, 


retaining only the notion of one deity, Dryden. 

Svuppivr'sion. 2. J. [ ſubdiviſion, French; from /ubdivide.] 

1. The act of ſubdividing. 
by a ſecond diviſion. 


(I.) When any of the parts of any idea are farther divided, 


in order to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a 
ſubdiviſion ; as when a year is divided into months, each month 
into days, and each day into hours, which muy be farther ſub- 
divided mto minutes and ſeconds. Watts's Log. 

(2.) How can we ſee ſuch a multitude of fouls caſt under ſo 


many ſubdiviſions of miſery, without reflecting on the abſurdity 


of a government that ſacrifices the happineſs of ſo many reaſon- 
able beings to the glory of one? = Addiſon. 
In the decimal table the fubdiwi/ions of the cubit, as ſpan,. 
palm, and digit, are deduced from the ſhorter cubit. 
EN, 146 ä 
Sv'BDoLOUSs, adj. [ ſubdolus, Lat.] Cunnin 
fly. 3 
To SuBpu'cT. { withdraw ; to take away, 2. To ſubſtract: 
by arithmetical operation. | 
(1.) Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain. ;, : 


. 


— 


2. 'The parts diſtinguiſned 


5 ſubtle ; | 


| „ * 
To SUBDU'CE. | V. a. | ſubduco, ſubductus, Lat.] 1. To 
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Or from my ſide fubdufing, took perhaps 
More than enough. 


-, 


tions we ſhould /ubduce ten, the refidue muſt be leſs by ten than 
it was before, and yet ſtill the quotient muſt be infinite, Hale. 
SUBDU'CT1ON. #./. [from ſubduct.] The act of taking 
away. 2. Arithmetical ſubtraction 
(1.) Poſſibly the Divine Beneficence ſubducting that influence, 
which it communicated from the time of their firſt creation, 


they were kept in a ſtate of immortality till that moment of the 
Hale Origin of Mankind. 


Jubduttion, 

(2.) Suppoſe we take the other operation of arithmetick, ſub- 
duction : if out of that infinite multitude of antecedent genera- 
tions we ſhould ſubduct ten, the refidue muſt be\leſs by ten 


than it was. before that ſubduction, and yet ſtill the quotient be - 


infinite. | | Hale. 
To SUBDU'E. @. a. [from ſubdo, or ſubjugo, Latin.] 1. 
To cruſh ; to oppreſs; to fink ; to overpower, 2. To con- 
quer; to reduce under a new dominion, 3. To tame; 
to ſubact; to break. 
(.) Nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a lownels but his unkind daughters. Shakeſp. 
Them that roſe up againſt me, haſt thou ſubdued under me. 


2 Sam. xxii. 40. 


If aught were worthy to ſubdue 
The ſoul of man. Milton. 
(2.) Be fruitful, and repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it. 
. Gen; 1. 28. 
Auguſtus Cæſar ſubducd Egypt to the Roman empire. Peach. 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils. - | Bilton. 
The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of their wit, 
when they ſubdued the world. Spratt, 
(3.) Nor is't unwholciome to ſubdue the land 
By often exerciſe ; and where before | 
You broke the earth, again to plow. May' Virgil. 
SUBDU'EMENT, 2. [from ſubdue | Conqueit, A word 
not uſed, nor worthy to be uſed. | 
| - I have ſeen thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, 
Bravely deſpiling torteits and /ubduements, Shakeſp. 
SuBDpU'er. »./. [from ſubduc.] Conquerour; tamer. 
Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, . 
And all the body to thy heſt doit frame; 
Vigor of gods, ſubduer of mankind, 
That doſt the lions and fell tygers tame, 
Who can expreis the glory of thy might? 
Their curious eye 
Diſcerns their great ſubduer's awful mien 
And correſponding features twr. 
Figs are great ſubduers of acrimony, uſetul in hoarſeneſs 
and coughs, and extremely emolſient. 
Svunpvu'yLle. ö 


So BDU“ P Lic ATE 


Sf EN ſer. 


ag. | fubaup!r, ir. ſub and duplus, Lat.] 
Containlag ons part of two. 


As one of theſe under pulleys doth abate half of that heavi- 


neis which the weight hath in itſelt, and cauſe the power to be 
in a ſubdajle proportion unto it, to two of them do abate half 
of. that which remains, and cauſe a ſubquadruple proportion, 
and three a ſubſextuple. VMiltinss Math. Mag. 
The motion generated by the forces in the whole paſſage of 
the body or thing through that ſpace, ſhall bein a ſubduplicate 
proportion of the forces, | Newton's Opt. 
SuBJa'cenT. adj. [ /avjacens, Lat.] Lying under. | 
The ſuperficial parts of mountains are waſhed away by rains, 

and borne down upon the ſubjacent plains.  - Woodward, 
Toa SUBJE'CT, 2. a. hub ectus, Lat.] 1. To put. under. 
2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion ; to make ſubordinate ; to 
make ſubmiſſive. 3 To enſlave ; to make obnoxious. 
4. To expoſe; to make liable. 5. To ſubmit ; to 


make accountable 6. Fo make ſubſervient. | 
(I.) The angel led them direct, and down the cliff as faſt 
| Milton. 


To the ſubjected plain. 
The medal bears each form and name: 


2 


5 ' Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) Take the other operation of arithmetick, ſubduction: 
if out of that ſuppoſed infinite multitude of arſtecedent genera- 


Philips. 
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In one ſhort view, s#ubjeed to our eye, BY | 
Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie. Pore. 
(2 Think not, young warriors, your diminiſh'd name 
Shall loſe of luſtre, by ſubjecting rage | 
To the cool diftates of experienc'd age. Dryden. 
(3.) live on bread like you, feel want like you, 
Taſte grief, need friends, like you: subjected thus, 
How can you ſay to me, I ama king? ' Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
I fee thee, in that fatal hour, * 
Subjected to the victor's cruel pow'r, F 
Led hence a ſlave. SY Dryden. 
The blind will always be led by thoſe that ſee, or fall into 
the ditch : and he is the moſt gubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who 
is ſo in his underſtanding. | Locke. 
(4.) If the veſſels yield, it ſubjects the perſon to all the incon- 
veniencies of an erroneous circulation, Arbuthnot. 
(5.) God is not bound to ſubje his ways of operation to the 
ſcrutiny of our thoughts, and confine himſelf to do nothing but 
what we muſt comprehend, 5 
(6.) He ſubjected to man's ſervice angel- wings. Milton. 
SU'BJECT. adj. | ſubjefus, Latin.) 1. Placed or ſituated 
under, 2. Living under the dominion of another, 3. 
Expoſed ; liable; obnoxious. 4. Being that on which 
any action operates, whether intellectual or material. 
(1.) Th' eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands, as ſabject, all the vale 
To ſee the fight. Shakeſf. Troilus and Creſ. 
(2.) Eſau was never ſubject to Jacob, but founded a diſtinct 
people and government, and was himſelf prince over them. 
| Locke, 
. Chriſt, ſince his incarnation, has been ſubject to the Father, 
and will be ſo alſo, in his human capacity, after he has deliver- 


ec. up his mediatorial kingdom, Waterland. 
(3.) Moſt ſubject is the fatteſt ſoil to weeds | 
And he the noble image of my youth | 
Is overſpread with them. Shakeſp. 
All human things are ſubject to decay, 
And when fate ſummons, monarchs mult obey, Dryden. 


(4.) I enter into the ſubject matter of my diſcourſe. Dryden, 


Su'BJECT. 2. J. ſujet, French.) 1 One whol:yes under 


the dominion of another; oppoſed to governor. 2. That 
on which any operation, either mental or material, is 
performed. 3. That in which any thing inheres or ex- 
iſts. 4. [In Grammar. } The nominative caſę to a verb 
is called by Grammarians the /u6je# of the re. 
0 | | Clare, Lat. Gram. 
(1.) Every ſubject's duty is the king's, | 
But every jibject's ſoul is his own. 
Never ſubject long'd to be a king, 
As I do long and with to be a ſubject. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
Thoſe I call ſubjects which are governed by the ordinary laws 
and magiſtrates of the ſovereign. Dawes. 
We muſt underſtand and confeſs a king to be a father; a 
ſubject to be a ſon; and therefore honour to be by nature moſt 
due from the natural ſubject to the natural king. Ho yday. 
The ſubject muſt obey his prince, becauſe God commands it, 


Shakeſp. H. V. 


human laws require it. . Savift. 
Were ſubjects fo but only by their choice, | 
And not from birth did forc'd dominion take, | 

Our prince alone would have the publick voice. Dryden. 


Herotck kings, whoſe high perfections have made them awful 
to their ſubjects, can ſtruggle with and ſubdue the corruption of 


the times. N | | Dawenant. 
(2, ) Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches | | 
The ſubject of our watch, Shakeſp. Mach. 
This ſubject for heroick ſong pleas'd me. Milton. 
Here he would have us fix our thoughts: nor are they too 
dry a ſubject for our contempiation, _ Decay of Piety. 
I will not venture on ſo nice a ſubject with my ſeverer Rs 
1 ö ore. 
Make choice of a ſubject beautiful and noble, which being 


capable of all the graces that colours, and elegance of deſign, 
can give, ſhall afford a perfect art, an ample field of matter 
wherein to expatiate. | . Dinden. 
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IN n 
The ſubject of a propoſition is that concerning which any 
thing e or iel. f Viailtis Logick, 
Mi real deſign is, that of publiſhing your. praiſes to the 
world; not upon the ſubject of your noble birth. Swift. 
. © (4.) Anger is certainly a kind of baſeneſs, as it appears well 
in the weakneſs of — * _— in whom it reigns, ws wing 
women, old folks, fick folks. acon. 
auser 1oN 2. from /ubje#.] 1. The act of ſubdu- 
ing. 2. (Sujettion, Fr.] The ſtate of being under go- 

nt. | | 
bh : 97 Afeve the conqueſt of the kingdom and ſuhjection of the 
rebels, enquiry was made who there were that fighting againſt 
the king had ſaved themſelves b flight. N Hale. 
(2.) Becauſe the ſubjection of the body to the will is by natu- 
ral neceſſity, the ſubjection of the will unto God voluntary; 
we therefore ſtand in need of direction after what fort our wills 
and deſires may be rightly conformed to his. Hooker. 
How hard it is now for him to frame himſelf to ſubjection, 
that having once ſet before his eyes the hope of a kingdom, 


hath found encouragement. * _ 
Both in ſubjection now to ſenſual appetite, Milton. 


SUBJECTIVE. * [from ſubjeck.] Relating not to the ob- 


ject, but the ſubject. | 

Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtinguiſhed into ob- 
jective and ſubjective : objective is when the propoſition is cer- 
tainly true in itſelf ; and ſubjective, when we are certain of the 
truth of it. Watts. 

SUBINGRE'SSION, 2. J. [ ſub and ingreſſus, Lat.] Secret 
entrance, 

The preſſure of the ambient air is ſtrengthened upon the ac- 
ceſſion of the air ſucked out ; which forceth the neighbouring 
air to a violent ſubingrefion of its parts. Boyle. 

7 SUBJjol'n. v. a. [ub and joinare, French; ſubjungo, 
Lat.] To add at the end; to add afterwards. 

He makes an excuſe from ignorance, the only thing that 

could take away the fault; namely, that he knew not that he 


was the high-prieſt, and ſubjoins a reaſon, South. 
SuBITA'NEOUS. adj, | ſubitanens, Latin.] Sudden; 
haſty. | | 


To SU'BJUGATE. v. a. [ /ubjuguer, Fr. ſubjugo, Lat.] 
To conquer ; to ſubdue to bring under dominion by 


ee. es . 
O fav'rite virgin, that haſt warm' d the breaſt, 


Whoſe ſov'reign dictates ſubjugate the eaſt ! Prior. 

He ſubjugated a king, and called him his vaſſal, Baker. 

SUBJUGA'TION. 2. J. {from /ubjugate.] The act of ſub- 
duing | | 

This was the condition of the learned part of the world, af- 

ter their ſubjugation by the Turks, Hale. 


 SUBJUNNCTION. 2 / from ſabjungo, Lat.] The ſtate 


of being ſubjoined ; the act of ſubjoining. 
The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation; and in 
dependence upon, or ſubjunction to ſome other verb. Clarke. 
Su'BjUNCTIVE adj [ ſubjundivus, Latin; ſubjondif, Fr.] 
1. Subjoined to ſomething elſe. 2. [In Grammar.] 

 (2.) The verb undergoes a different formation, to ſignify the 
ſame intenſions as the indicative, yet not abſolutely but rela- 
tively to ſome other verb, which is called the ſubjunctive mood. 

| | Clarke. 
SUBLAPSA'RIAN, ! adj. [ ſub and lapſus, Latin.] Done 

SUBLA'PSARY. after the fall of man. 1 5 
The decree of reprobation, according to the ſublapſarian 
doctrine, being nothing elſe but a mere preterition, or non-elec- 
tion of ſome perſons whom God left as he found, involved in 
the guilt of the firſt Adam's tranſgreſſion, without any actual 
perſonal fin of their own, when he withdrew ſome others as guil- 
=, Hammond. 


SuBsL/Tiox. 2 /. | ſublatio, Lat.] 5 The act of taking 


away. / | | 

SUBLEVA'T10N. . . [ /ublevo, Lat.] The act of raiſing 
O high. | | | | 2 | 0 

. adj. [from ſublime.] Poſſible to be ſublim- 
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admitting ſublimation. | | 
He obtained another concrete as to taſte and ſmell, and eaſy 
ſublimableneſ;, as common ſalt armoniack. „ Sy 
To SU'BLIMATE, v. a. from ſublime.] 1. To raiſe by the 
force of chemical fire, 2. To exalt; to heighten ; to 
elevate. | 
(2.) And as his actions roſe, ſo raiſe they ſtil! their vein 
In words, whoſe weight beſt ſuit a ſublimated ſtrain, Dray. 
Not only the groſs and illiterate fouls, but the moſt aerial and 
ſublimated, are rather the more proper fuel for an immaterial 
fire. Decay Piety. 
The precepts of Chriſtianity are ſo excellent and refined, and 
ſo apt to cleanſe and /ublimate the more groſs and corrupt, as 
ſhews fleſh. and blood never revealed it. Decay of Piety. 
SU'BLIMATE, 2. /, [from ſublime.] 1, Any thing raiſed 
by fire in the retort, 2. Quickſilver raiſed in the retort. 
(1.) Enquire the manner of ſubliming, and what metals en- 
dure ſubliming, and what body the ſublimate makes. Bacon. 
SU'BLIMATE. adj. Raiſed by fire in the veſſel. 
= "BE | ba of mercury, uniting with the acid particles of 
ſpirit of ſalt compoſe mercury ſub/imate, and with the parti- 
cles of ſulphur, cinnaber. . Newwt. Opt. 
SUBLIMA'T1ION. 2. | ſublimation, Fr. from /ublimate.] 1. 
A chemical operation which raiſes bodies in the veſſel by 
the force of fire. —Sub/imation differs very little from diſ- 
tillation, excepting that in diſtillation only the fluid parts 
of bodies are raiied, but in this the ſolid and dry; and 
that the matter to be diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid, 
but ſublimation is only concerned about ſolid ſubſtances, 
There is alio another difference, namely, that rarefac- 
tion, which is of very great uſe in diſtillation, has hard- 
ly any room in /ublimation ; for the ſubſtances which are 
to be ſublimed being ſolid, are incapable of rarefaction; 
and ſo it is only impulſe that can raiſe them. Quincy. 2. 
Exaltation ; elevation ; aft of heightening or improving. 
(1.) Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ſettlement of 
liquors, by heat, by precipitation or ſublimation ; that is, a 
calling of the ſeveral parts up or down, which is a kind of at- 
traction. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
Since oil of ſulphur per campanam is of the ſame nature 
with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that ſulphur is a mix- 


SuBLIMaBLEness, 2. % {from ſublinable.] Quality of 


ture of volatile and fixed parts ſo ftrongly cohering by attrac- 

tion, as to aſcend together by ſublimation ? Next. Opt. 

| 2. . She turns | 
Bodies to ſpirits, by ſublimation ſtrange, Dawies. 


Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is defective 
and ſhort in moral, which are but the rudiments and firſt draught 
of religion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, and ſub- 
limation of morality ? 5 South. 

SUBLIME. adj. [ fublimis, Latin.] 1. High in place; 
exalted aloft. 2. High in excellence; exalted by 
nature. 3. High in ſtyle or ſentiment ; lofty ; grand. 
4. Elevated by joy, 5. Lofty of mien; elevated in 
manner . 

(1.) They ſum'd their pens, and ſoring th' air ſublime 


With clang deſpis'd the ground, | Milton. 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 

And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward. Dryden. 

© (2.) My earthly ſtrained to the height 1 


In that celeftial colloquy ſublime. Milton. 
Can it be, that fouls qublime | 5 
Return to viſit our terreſtial clime: 
And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death, 
Can cover lazy limbs ? D Dryden, 
(3.) Eaſy in ftile thy work, in ſenſe ſublime. Prior. 
(4.) All yet left of that revolted rout, | 
Heav'n-fall'n, in ſtation ſtood or juſt array, 
Sublime with expectation. | 
Their hearts were jocund and ſublime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine J lion. 
(5.) He was ſublime, and almoſt tumorous in his looks and 


Milton. 


geſtures, 7 Wotton, 
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SUBLINGUAL. adj. 


”" I VB 
His fair large front and eye ſublime declar d | 


Abſolute rule. Milton. 
Sunu1'mi. 2. / The grand orlofty ſtyle. The ſublime is 
a Galliciſm, but now naturalized. _ | 
. Longinus ſtrengthens all his laws, | 
Pope. 


And is himſelf the great 1 he draws. 
The sublime riſes from the nobleneſs of thoughts, the mag- 
nificence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn of the 

phraſe ; the perfect 5ublime ariſes from all three together. 

| | | | Addiſon. 

To Susr.1'Me, v. a. | ſublimer, Fr. from the adjective.) 

1. To raiſe by a chemical fire. 2. 'To raiſe on high. 
3. To exalt ; to heighten ; to improve. 

(.) Study our manuſcripts, thoſe myriads 

Of letters, which have paſt *twixt thee and me, 

Thence write our annals, and in them leſſons be 

To all, whom love's qubliming fire invades, 

(2.) Although thy trunk be neither large nor ſtrong, 

Nor can thy head, not helpt, itſelf qublime, 


Donne. 


Yet, like a ſerpent, a tall tree can climb. Denham. 
3. Flow'rs, and then fruit, 
an's nouriſhment, by gradual] ſcale qublim'd 

To vital ſpirits aſpire. | Milton, 


The fancies of moſt are moved by the inward ſprings of the 
- corporeal machine, which even in the moſt 54b/imed intellectu- 
als 1s dangerouſly influential, | Glanv. 
Art being ſtrengthened by the knowledge of things, may paſs 
into nature by flow degrees, and fo be gqublimed into a pure ge- 
nius, which is capable- of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the beauties of 
nature and that which is low in her. Dryaen's Du Freſnoy. 
Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, 

And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine ; 

Which not alone the ſouthefh wit ſublimes, | 
But ripens ſpirits in cold northern elimes. Pofe, 
To SUBLIME. v. 2. To riſe in the chemical veſſel by the 
force of fire. 5 
The particles of ſal ammoniack in ſublimation carry up the 
particles of antimony, which will not sublime alone. h 
| Newt. Oft. 
This falt is fixed in a gentle fire, and quöblimes in a great one. 
NS Arbuthnot on Alim. 
SuBL1'MELY. adv. [from ſublime.] Loftily; grandly. 
In Engliſh lays, and all s#b/zmely great, 


Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat, Parnel. 
| Fuſtian's fo uhlimely bad; 
It is not poetry, but proſe run mad. Pope. 


SuUBLIMENESS, 2. /. [ſublimitas, Lat.] The ſame as ſub- 
limity. 
SUBLYMITY. 3. / 


. 


[from /ublime ; ſublimitt, Fr. ſublimi- 


tas, Lat.] 1. Height of place; local elevation. 2. 
Height of nature; excellence. 3. Loftineſs of ſtyle or 
ſentiment. ' oy | 


(2.) As religion looketh upon him who in majeſty and power 
is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unleſs we eſteem 
it even according to that-very height of excellency which our 


hearts conceive, when divine qublimity itſelf is rightly conſiders - 


ed. | | Hooker. 
In reſpe& of God's incomprehenſible gublimity and purity, 
this is alſo true, that God is neither a mind nor a ſpirit like 
other ſpirits, nor a light ſuch as can be diſcerned. Raleigh, 
: (3.) Milton's diſtinguiſhing excellence lies in the gublimity of 
his thoughts, in the greatneſs of which he triumphs over all 
the poets, modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. Addiſon. 
( /ublingual, French; ub and lin- 
gua, Lat.] Placed under the tongue. | 
Thoſe ſubliming kumours ſhould he intercepted, before they 
mount to the head, by qublingual pills. Harvey. 
SUBLU'NAR, 5 adj. | ſublunaire, Fr. ſub and luna, Lat.] 
SU'BLUNARY. 
terreſtrial ; of this world. 
Dull qublunary lovers! love, 
Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admit 
Of abſence, cauſe it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it, . 


\ 


Situated beneath the moon; earthly ; * 


Donne, 


Night meaſur'd, with her ſhadowy cone, 


Half way up hill this vaſt sublunar vault, Milton; 
Through ſeas of knowledge we our courſe advance, 

Diſcov'ring ſtill new worlds of ignorance; 

And theſe diſcov'1ies make us all confeſs 

That ublunary ſcience is but gueſs. Denham. 


The celeſtial bodies above the moen being not ſubject to 
chance, remained in perpetual order, while all things sub/unary 
are ſubje& to change. ! Dryden's Du Preſnoz, 

Ovid had warn'd her to beware 
. Of ſtrolling gods, whoſe uſual trade is, 
Under preteace of taking air, 


To pick up qublunary ladies. . Swift, 
The fair philoſopher to Rowley flies, 

Where in a box the whole creation lies ; 

dhe ſees the planets in their turns advance; 

And ſcorns, Poitier, this ublunary dance. Youns, 


SU'BMARINE. adj, [ ſub and mare.] Lying or acting under 
the ſea, 8 | 

This contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe theſe 5ybzarine 

navigators will want winds and tides for motion, and the fight 

of the heavens for direction.  _ Wilkins, 

Not only the herbaceous and woody s#bmarine plants, but alſo 

the lithophyta, affect this manner of growing, as I obſerved in 

- corals, p Ray on the Creation. 

To SUBME'RGE. v. a. [ /ubmerger, Fr. ſubmergo, Lat.] 

To drown; to put under water. 


So half my Egypt were submerg*d and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes. Shakeſþ. Ant, and Cleop, 


SUBME'RSION. 2. / [ ſubmer/fion, Fr. from ſubmer/us, Lat.] 


The act of drowning ; ſtate of being drowned, 
The great Atlantick iſland is mentioned in Plato's Timæus, 
almoſt contiguous to the weſtern parts of Spain and Africa, yet 
- wholly fwallowed up by that ocean; which, if true, might af- 
ford a paſſage from Africa to America by land before that 5ub- 
mer ſion. | Hale's Origin of Mank, 
To SUBMI'NISTER, ”. a. ¶ ſubminiſtro, Latin,} To 
To SUBM1'NISTRATE. | ſupply ; to afford. A word nat 
much in uſe. | 2 
Some things have been diſcovered, not only by the induſtry of 
mankind, but even the inferiour animals have guabminiſtred unto 
man the invention of many things, natural, artificial, and me- 
dicinal. | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Nothing ſubminifirates apter matter to be converted into peſ-- 
tilent ſeminaries, than ſteams of naſty folks, Harvey, 
To SUBM1'NISTE. v. a, To ſubſerve. | | 
Paſſions, as fire and water, are good ſervants, but bad maſ- 
ters, and qubminiſter to the beſt and worſt purpoſes. L' Eftr. 
SupMi'ss. ad. [from /ubmiſſus, Lat]! Humble; 1ub- 
miſſive; obſequious. | 2 
King James, mollified by the biſhop's 5-bm7ſs and eloquent 
letters, wrote back, that though he were in part moved by his 
letters, yet he ſhould not be fully ſatisfied except he ſpake with 
him. | Bacon's H. VII. 
Nearer his preſence, Adam, though not aw'd, 
Yet with gubmiſs approach, and reverence meek, 


As to a ſuperior nature, bowed low, Milton's Par. L. 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adoration at his feet I fell | 

Submiſs : he rear'd me. Milter. 


Susm1'ss10Nn. 2. /. ¶ ſoumiſſion, Fr. from /ubmiſſus, Lat.] 
1. Delivery of himſelf to the power of another. 2. Ac- 
knowledgment of inferiority or dependance; humble or 
ſuppliant behaviour. 3. Acknowledgment of a fault; 
confeſſion of errour. 4, Obſequiouſneſs; reſignation. ; 
obedience. | | aj wh 

(1.) Submiſſion, Dauphin! *tisa mere French word, 


We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means. Shakeſp. 
 (2.) In all /h iin and humility, | 
York doth preſent himſelf unto your highneſs, Shakeſþ. 
Great prince, by that ſud-m0n you'll gain more Lo 
Than e'er your haughty courage won before. Halifax. 


(3.) Be not as extreme in ſabmiſſion, as in offence,  Shakeſp. 
(4.) No duty in religion is mote juſtly required by God 


5 | wh 42 os 
Almighty, than a perfect ſubmiſſion to his will in all things. 


| | Temple. 
Su BMISsIVE. adj. [ ſubmiſſus, Lat] Humble; teſtify- 
ing ſubmiſſion or inferiority. | Is 
On what ſubmiſſi ve meſſage art thou ſent ? Shakeſp, 
Her at his feet ſubmiſi o in diſtreſs | 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd, Milton. 
Sudden from the golden throne, 
With a ſubmiſſive ftep I haſted down 
The glowing garland from my hair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 


Prior. 


'- SUBMI'SSLVELY. adv. [from ſubmiſſive. | Humbly ; with 


confeſſion of inferiority. | 
—— — The goddeſs, 
Soft in her tone, ſubmiſſi vely replies. 
But ſpeech ev'n there ſubmiſſively withdraws 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe 
Then pompous ſilence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy laws. Pope. 


Dryden s An. 


Sunm1'ssIVENESS. 2. /, [from ſubmilſi ve. HFumility; 


confeſſion of fault, or inferiority. 
If thou ſin in wine and wantonneſs, 

Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; 

Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſſi veneſs, 

But he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his ſtory : 

He makes flat war with God, and doth dety, 

With his poor clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky. Herbert. 

SUBMI'SSLY. adv. [from ſubmi/ſs.] Humbly ; with ſub- 

miſſion. s | . 

Humility conſiſts, not in wearing mean cloaths, and going 
ſoftly and ſubmiſaly, but in mean opinion of thyſelf. Taylor. 


7 SUBMIT. v. a. ¶ ſoumettre, Fr. ſubmitto, Lat.] 1. 


To let down; to fink. 2. To ſubject; to reſign with- 
out. refiltance to authority. 3. To leave to diſcretion. ; 
ta refer to judgment. 
(I.) Sometimes the hill ubmzts itſelf a while 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile, 
And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, 
| Whole riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. 
= Neptune ſtood, 
With all his hoſts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to /ub»zt th' officious flood, 
And with his trident ſhov'd them off the ſand. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


(2.) Return to thy miſtreſs, and ſubmit thyſelf under her 


hands, | Gen. xvi. 9. 
Chriſtian people ſubmit themſelves to conformable obſervance 
of the lawful and religious conſtitutions of their ſpiritual rulers. 


| White. 

Will ye ſubmit your neck, and chuſe to bend | 
The ſupple knee ? | | Milton. 
(3.) Whether the condition of the clergy be able to bear a 
heavy burden, is ſubmitted to the houſe. Swift. 


To SUBMIT. 2. 2. To be ſubject; to acquieſce in the au- 


thority of another; to yield. 
5 To thy huſband's will 

Thine ſhall hit: he over thee ſhall rule. Milton. 
Our religion requires from us, not only to forego pleaſure, 
but to ſubmit to pain, diſgrace, and even death. Rogers. 

SUBMU'LTIPLE. 2. /. A ſubmultiple number or quantity 
1s that which is contained in another number, a certain 
number of times exactly; thus 3 is /ubmultiple of 21, as 
being contained in it {even times exactly. Harris. 

SUBOCTA'VE. ; adj. ¶ ſub and ofavus, Lat. and otuple. | 

SUBoCTU'PLE. J Containing one part of eight. 

As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that heavineſs 
of the weight, and cauſes the power to be in a ſubduple pro- 
portion, ſo two of them abate half of that which remains, and 
cauſe a ſubquadrupie proportion, three a ſubſextuple, four a 
ſuboctuple. | 8 

Had they erected the cube of a foot for their principal con- 
cave, and geometrically taken its /uboctave, the congius, from 
the cube of half a foot, they would have divided the congius 
into eight parts, each of which would have been regularly the 

the cube ot a quarter foot, their well-known palm : this is the 
courſe taken for our gallon, which has the pint for its ſuboc- 
tave. | | Arbultbnot on Coins, 


Wilk. Math. Mag. 


FT.” oo 


SuBo'sxDinacy. 73. / [from ſabordinate.) Subordina- 
SU BORN DIV AN CY. J cy is the proper and analogical word. 
1. The ſtate of being ſubject. 2. Series of ſubordinati- 
On. | Tt”. . | 
(I.) Purſuing the imagination through all its extravagancies, | 
is no improper method of correcting, and bringing it to act in 
ſubordinacy to reaſon. Spectator. 
(2.) The ſubordinancy of the government changing hands 
ſo often, makes an unſteadineſs in the purſuit of the publick in- 
tereſts. | Temple. 
SUBO'RDINATE. adj. [ /#5 and ordinatus, Latin] 1. 
Inferiour in order, in nature, in dignity or power. 2. 
Deſcending in a regular {erics. L 
(x) It was ſubordinate, not enſlaved to the underſtanding z 
not as a ſervant to a maſter, but as a queen to ker king, who 
acknowledges a ſubjection, yet retains a majeſty. South, 
Whether dark preſages of the night proceed from any latent 
power of the ſoul, during her abſtraction, or from any opera- 
tion of ſubordinate ſpirits, has been a diſpute, Addiſon. 
(2.) The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of two ge- 
nerals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet aſſiſted with ſub- 


— 


ordinate commanders of great experience. Bacon. 
His next ſubordinate . 
Awak'ning, thus to him in ſecret ſpake. Milton, 


Theſe carry ſuch plain characters of diſagreement or affinity, 
that the ſeveral kinds and ſubordinate ſpecies of each are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, Moeodævard- 
To SUBORDINATE. v. a. ¶ ub and ordino, Lat] Jo range 
under another Not in uſe, but proper and elegant. 
If I have e picture and ſculpture to architecture as 
their miſtreſs, ſo there are other inferior arts ſubordinate to them. 
i Wotton. 
SUBO'RDINATELY. adv. from ſubordinate.] In a ſeries 
regularly deſcendiug. | 
It being the higheſt ſtep of ill, to which all others ſubord;- 
nately tend, one would think it could be capable of no improve- 
ment. Decay of Piety. 
SUBORDINA'TION. 2. | ſubordination, Fr. from ſubordi- 
nate.] 1. The ſtate of being inferior to another. 2. A 
ſeries regularly deſcending. 3. Place of rank. 
(.) Nor can a council national decide, | 
But with /ubordination to her guide. | Dryden. 
(2.) The natural creatures having a local ſubordination, the 
ratioral having a political, and ſometimes a ſacred. Holyday. 
(3.) If we would ſuppoſe a miniſtry, where every ſingle per- 
ſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety, and all great officers of Rate and 
law diligent in chuſing perſons, who in their teveral ſubordina- 
tions would be obliged to follow the examples of their ſuperiors, 
the empire of irreligion would be ſoon deſtroyed. Swift. 
To SUBO'RN. v. 4. [| ſuborner, Fr. /uborno, Lat.] 1. To 
precure privately ; to procure by ſecret colluſion. 2. 
To procure by indirect means | | 
(1.) His judges were the ſelf-ſame men by whom his accu- 
ſers were ſuborned. | Hooker. 
Fond wretch ! thou know'ſt not what thou ſpeak'ſt, 
Or elſe thou art /ub9ru'd againſt his honour | 


Shakeſp. 


In hateful practice. 
' Reaſon may meet 
Some ſpecious object, by the foe ſuborn d; | 
And fall into deception. Milton. 
His artful boſom heaves diſſembl'd ſighs; | 
And tears ſuborn'd fall dropping from his eyes. Prior. 
2. — ——- Behold ' _. | | 
Thoſe who by ling'ring ſickneſs loſe their breath, 
And thoſe who by deſpair ſuborn their death. Dryden. 


SU BORNATTION. 2. J. {/ubornation, Fr. from /auborn:}] * 
The crime of procuring any to do a bad action. 
Thomas earl of Deſmond was, through falſe ſuboraation of 
the queen of Ed ward IV. brought to his death at Tredagh mott 
' unjuſtly. TR | Speiſes's Ireland. 
| - You ſet the crown | 55 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
. And for his fake wear the deteſted blot 
Of murd'rons ſubornation. 


Shakeſp. H. IV, 


The fear of puniſhment in this life will preſerve men from 
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few vices, fince ſome of the blackeſt often prove the ſureſt ſteps 
to favour j ſuch as ingratitude, hypocriſy, treachery, and ſub- 
ornation. 13 ? Saut. 
SBORNER. 1 [ /uborneur, Fr. from ſuborn.] One that 
procures a bad action to be done. n 
SUBPOE/NA. . . [| ſub and pæ na, Lat.] A writ com- 
manding attendance in a court under à penalty. 
SUBARU LE. adj. | hub and guadruple,] Containing 
one part of four. 

As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that heavineſs 
the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſes the power to be in a ſubdu- 
ple proportion unto it, ſo two of them abate half of that which 
remains, and cauſe a /ubquadruple proportion. | 

| ; Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
SunquinTu'/PLE. adj. | ſub and quintuple.) Containing 
one part of hve. | 

If unto the lower pulley there were 2dded another, then the 
power would be unto the weight in a ſubquintu/le proportion. 

Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

SUBRE'CTOR. . J. {| ſub and rector.] The rector's vicege- 
rent. N oY 

He was choſen ſubrector of the college. Walton. 

SUBRE'PTION. 2. / | ſubreption, Fr. ſubreptus, Lat.] The 

act of obtaining a favour by ſurpriſe or unfair repreſenta- 

tion. Dif. 


' SunRePTITLIOUS. adj. | ſurreptice, Fr. farreptitius, Lat.] 


Fraudulently obtained from a ſuperior, by concealing 
ſome truth, Which would have prevented the grant. 
| Bailey. 
To SU'BROGATE. wv. a. | ſubrogo, Lat.] See SURRo- 
GATE, De I 

To SUBSCRIBE. v. a. [ fouſcrire, Fr. ſubſcribo, Lat.] 1. 
To give conſent to, by underwriting the name. 2. To 
atteſt by writing the name. 3. To ſubmit. Not uſed, 
(1.) They united by ſubſcribing a covenant, which they pre- 
tended to be no other than had been /u5/cribed in the reign of 
King James, and that his Majeſty himſelf had ſubſcribed it; 
by which impoſition people of all degrees engaged themſelves in 
it. | Clarendon. 
The reader ſees the names of thoſe perſons by whom this let- 

ter is ſubſcribed, | | Addiſon, 
(2.) Their particular teſtimony ought to be. better credited, 
than ſome other ſubſcribed with an hundred hands. Whitgifte, 

(3.) The king gone to-night ! ſubſcrib'd his pow'r ! 

Confin'd to exhibition! all is gone. Shakeſþ. 

To SUBSCRI'BE. . 2. 1, To give conſent. 2. To pro- 
miſe a ſtipulated ſum for the promotion of any undertak- 
ing. 
(1.) Oſius, with whoſe hand the Nicene creed was ſet down, 
and framed for the whole Chriſtian world to ſubſcribe unto, ſo 
far yielded in the end, as even with the ſame hand to ratify the 


Arians confeſſion. | Hooker. 
Adviſe thee what is to be done, | 
And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice.  Shakeſp. 


If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 

Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Go porter, turn the key, 

All cruels elſe ſub/erib'd, 

So ſpake much humbled Eve; but fate 
Subſcrib'd not: nature firſt gave ſigns, impreſs'd | 

On bird, beaſt, air. Milton's Par. Loft. 
SUBSCRUBER. #. /. [from ſub/criptio, Lat.] 1. One who 
ſubſcribes, 2, One who contributes to any undertak- 
(2.) Let a pamphlet come out upon 2 demand in a proper 


juncture, every one of the party who can ſpare a ſhilling ſhall lm inet ad. 5 ilerals. Toi. Soc: 


| bea ſubſcriber, = __ Saviſt. 
SUBSCRI'PTION, 2. /. [from ſub/criptio, Lat.] 1. Any 
thing underwritten, 2. Conſent or atteſtation given by 
underwriting the name. 3. The act or ſtate of contri- 
buting to any undertaking. 4. Submiſſion ; obedience. 
Not in uſe, . 
(I.) The man aſked, are ye Chriſtians? We anſwered we 
were; fearing the leſs becauſe of the croſs we had ſeen in the 
ſubſcription, 5 Bacon. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


ee 
(4.) — — The work he ply'd ; 
Stocks and guòbscriptions pour on ev'ry fide. 
South-ſea 5ybscriptions take who. pleaſe, 
Leave me but liberty. _ | 
(4.) 1 tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 
| You owe. me no 5#b:icriþtion. | Shakeſp. XK. I. 
SuBse'cT1ON. 2. / [ ſub and ſectio, Lat.] A ſubdiviſion 
of a larger ſection into a leſſer. A ſection of a ſection. 
Di. 
SuBsE'CUTIVE. adj. [from ſup/equor.] Following in train, 
SUBSEPTU'PLE. adj. | /ub and ſeptuplus, Lat.] Contain. 
ing one of ſeven parts. 
f unto this lower pully there were added another, then the 
wer would be unto the weight in a ſubquintuple proportion; 
if a third, a Subseptuple. ilkins, 


Pope. 
Pote. 


Su BSEQUENCE. #. J. [from ſub/equor, Lat.) The ſtate of 


following; not precedence. | 
By this faculty we can take notice- of the order of precedence 
and subsequence in which they are paſt, Grew, 
SUBSEQUENT. adj: [ ſubſequent, Fr. ſubſeguent, Lat.] 
This word is improperly pronounced long in the ſecond 
ſyllable by Shakeſpeare. | Following in train; not pre- 
ceding. 
In ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks 
To their ubsequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Of things to come, at large. Shakeſp. Troil. and Cref, 
The 5#bsegntnt words come on before the precedent yaniſh. 


_ Bacon, 
Why does each conſenting ſign | 
With prudent harmony combine 
In turns to move, and-sbsequent appear 
To gird the globe and regulate the year? Prior. 


This article is introduced as qubsequent to the treaty of Mun- 
ſter, made about 1648, when England was in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. 1 | | | - Swift, 
SU'BSEQUENTLY. adv, [from ſubseguent.] Not ſo as to 
go before ; ſo as to follow in train. | 
To men. in governing moſt things fall out accidentally, and 
come not into any compliance with their preconceived ends ; 
but they are forced to comply $ubsequently, and to ſtrike in with 
things as they fall out, by poſtliminious after-applications of 
them to their purpoſes. EE = South, 
To SUBSE'RVE. vv. a. [ ſubservio, Lat.] To ſerve in 
ſubordination ; to ſerve inſtrumentally. 
| Not made to rule, 5 
But to uber where wiſdom bears command. Milton. 
It is a greater credit to know the ways of captivating nature, 
and making her 5zbserve our purpoſes, than to have learned all 
the intrigues of policy. | Glanwile, 
The memory hath no ſpecial . part of the brain devoted to its 
own ſervice, but uſes all thoſe parts which gubserwe our ſen- 
fations, as well as our thinking powers. | Walſh. 
SUBsE'RvIENCE.Q2 =. /. [from ſub/erve.] 
SuBsE'RVIENCY. { fitneſs, uſe, or operation. 
Wicked ſpirits may by their cunning, carry farther in a ſeem- 
ing confederacy or sbserwiency to the deſigns of a good angel, 
| pn Diryaen. 
There is an immediate and agil subserwience of the ſpirits to 
the empire of the ſoul. Hale's Origin of Mank. 
We carnot. look upon the body, wherein appears fo much 


fitneſs, uſe, and subserwiency to infinite functions, any other- 


wiſe than as. the effect of contrivance. | Bentley, 
There is a regular ſubordination and subserwiency among all 
the parts-to beneficial ends. | Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 


inſtrumentally uſeful, 5 bs 
Hammond had an incredible dexterity, ſcarce ever reading 
any thing which he did not make uber wient in one kind or o- 
ther. | „ "7A 
Philoſophers and common heathens believed one God, to 
whom all things are referred; but under this God they wor- 
ſhipped many inferior and ſubservient gods. Stillingfl. 
Theſe ranks of creotures are szbserwient one to another, and 


the moſt of them ſerviceable to man. Er 


Inſtrumental 
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2 SUBSI'ST. v. n. [ ſub/ifter, Fr. mud ige, Lat.] 


ö 
While awake, we feel none of thoſe motions continually 
made in the diſpoſal of the corporeal principles TT, _ 
1 | | | rew, 
"Senſe is subserwient unto fancy, fancy unto intellect. Grew, 
We are not to conſider the world as the body of God, he 
is an uniform being, void of organs, members or parts, and 
they are his creatures ſubordinate to him, and ſubſerwient to his 
will, | | 'Newt, Opt. 
Moſt criticks, fond of ſome ſubſerwient art, 
Still make the whole depend upon a part; 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one lov'd folly ſacrifice. Pope. 
SUn3E/XTUPLE, adj. | ſub and ſextuplus, Lat.] Contain- 
ing one part of fix. i 
One of theſe under pullies abates half of that heavineſs the 
weight hath, and cauſes the power to be in 2 ſubduple proporti- 
on untoit, two of them a ſubquadruple proportion, three a ſub- 
ſextuple. ilk. Math. Mag. 


To, SUBSI'DE. . n. [/ub/ido, Lat] To fink ; to tend 
downwards. It is commonly uſed of one part of a com- 
pound, ſinking in the whole. Pope has uſed it rather im- 
properly. | Lo 

He thook the ſacred honours of his head 
With terror trembled heay'n's sub/iding hill, 
And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews diſtill. 
Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the mens wits againſt the lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide ; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs 5ub/ide, Pope. 
$uBs1'DENCE.} 2. /. {from /ub/ide.| The act of linking ; 
SUBSI'DENCY. tendency downward. | 
This gradual sb/idency of the abyſs would take up a conſider- 
able time. | Burnet's Theory. 
This miſcellany of bodies being determined to qubſidence 
merely by their different ſpecifick gravities, all thoſe which had 
the ſame gravity ſubfided at the ſame time. Woodward, 
By the alternate motion of thoſe air-bladders, whoſe ſurfaces 
are by turns freed from mutual contact, and by a ſudden gu- 
dence meet again by the ingreſs and egreſs of the air, the liquor 
is ſtill farther attenuated. | Arbutbnot. 

Suns DAR N. 4d). { ſubſediaire, Fr. ſubſidiarius, Lat. from 
ſubfidy ' Aſſiſtant; brought in aid. | 

Bitter ſubſtances burn the blood, and are a ſort of qubſdiary 
_ gall, ; Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

SU'B5IDY. 2. J. f /ub/ide, Fr. ſubſidium, Lat.] Aid, com- 
monly ſuch as 1s given in money, 

They adviſed the king to ſend ſpeedy aids, and with much 


Dryden. 


alacrity granted a great rate of 5#b/idy. Bacon, 
Tis all the 54b/idy the preſent age can raiſe, Dryden. 


It is acelebrated notion of a patriot, thata houſe of comnions 
ſhould never grant ſuch s:þ/idies as give no pain to the people, 
leſt the nation ſhould acquieſce under a burden they did not feel. 

: | | Addiſon, 
ToSuBs1'GN, wv. a. [ ſubſigno, Lat.] To fign under. 

Neither have they ſeen any deed before the conqueſt, but 

Subfigned with croſſes and ſingle names without ſurnames. 


1. 10 
be; to have exiſtence. 2. To continde; to retain the 
preſent ſtate or condition. 3. To have means of living; 
to be maintained. 4. To inhere; to have exiſtence by 
means of ſomething elle. | | 
(2.) Firm we gubſſt, but poſſible to ſwerve. Milton. 
The very foundation was removed, and it was a moral im- 
poſſibility that the republick could Subſſi any longer. Sevift, 
( 3.) He ſhone ſo powerfully upon me, that like the heat of a 
Ruſſian ſummer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold cli— 
mate; and gave me wherewithal to 5#b/a{ in the long winter 
which ſucceeded. Dryden. 
Let us remember thoſe that want neceſſaries, as we ourſelves 
ſhould have defired to be remembred, had it been our ſad lot to 
zubſiſt on other mens charity. | Atterbury, 
(4.) Though the genero] natures of theſe qualities are ſuffici- 
ently diſtant from one another, yet when they come to 2b /%ſt in 


- 


* 


Can den. 


particulars, and to be clothed with ſeveral accidents, then the 
diſcernment is not fo eaſy. 5 South, 
SuBs1'sT# NCE, or Sub/ftency. n. f. | ſubſtance, Fr. from 
ſub/ift.] 1. Real being. 2. Competence; means of ſup- 
porting life. 3: Inherence in ſomething elſe, © | 
(1.) The fleth and the conjunction of the fleſh with God be- 
an both at one inftant, his making and taking to himſelf our 
Reſh was but one act; ſo that in Chriſt there is no perſonal - 
ſience but one, and that from everlaſting. Heoker, 
We know as little how the union is diſſolved, that is the chain 
of theſe differing gubſſſtencies that compound us, as how it firſt 
commenced, : | Glanwitle. 
Not only the things had gubſiſtence, but the very images were 
of ſome creatures exiſting. Stillinoficet. 
(2.) Bis viceroy could only propoſe to himſelf. a comfortable 
s:bſiftence out of the plunder of his province. Addiſo.1s 


SuBs1'sTENT. adj. ¶ fub/iſtens, Latin. ] 1. Having real 


being. 2. Inherent. 
(t.) Such as deny ſpirits /ub//tent without bodies, will with 
difficulty affirm the ſeparate exiſtence of their own. Brozwn. 
(2.) Theſe qualities are not gubyſſtent in thoſe bodies, but are 
operations of fancy begotten in ſomething elſe. Bentley. 


SUBSTANCE. z. /. [ ſubſtance, French; ſubfantia, Latin. 
1. Being; ſomething exiſting ; ſomething of which we 
can ſay that it is. 2. That which ſupports accidents. 
3. The eſſential part, 4. Something real, not imaginary ; 
ſomething ſolid, not empty. 5. Body; corporeal nature. 
6. Wealth ; means of life. 

(1.) Since then the ſoul works by herſelf alone, 
Springs not trom ſenſe, nor humours well agreeing, 
Her nature is peculiar, and her own; 


She is a ſubſtance, and a perfect being. Davies. 
The ſtrength of gods, 
And this empyreal /ub/t2nce cannot fail. Milton. 


(2.) What creatures there inhabit, of what mold, 
And ſubſtance ? | Milton. 
Every being is conſidered as ſubſiſting in and by itfelf, and 

then it is called a ſubſtance; or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and. 
then it is called a mode or manner of being. ails. 
(3-) It will ſerve our turn to comprehend. the /ab/tarce, 
without confining ourſelves to ſcrupulous exactneſs in form. 
| g Digby. 
This edition is the ſame in ſubſtance with the Latin, Earn. 
They are the beſt epitomes, and let you ſee with one caſt of 
the eye the ſubſtance of a hundred pages. Addiſon, 
(4.) Shadows to-night . | 
Have (truck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the ſulſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers 
Arm'd in proof and led by ſhallow Richmond. 
He the future evil ſhall no leſs 
In apprehenſion than in ſubſtance feel. 
Heroick virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the /#b/tance, not th' appearance choſe : 
To reſcue on tuch friend he took more pride, 4 
1 han to detiroy whole thouſands of ſuch foes. Dryden. 
Sad is no longer to be worthipped and believed in'as a god 
foreſhe wing and aſſuring by types, but as a god who has per- 
formed the ſubſtance of what he promiſed, Ne!tſon. 
(F.) Urtween the parts of opake and coloured bodies are 
many ſpaces, either empty or repleniſhed with mediums of other 
denſities, as water between the tinging corpuſcles wherewith 
any liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules that 
conſtitute clouds or miſts, and for the moſt part ſpaces void of 
both air and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void of ail /ub- 
ſtance between the parts of hard bodies, Newton. 
The qualities of plants are more various than taoſe of animal 
ſubſtances. | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
There may be a great and conſtant cough, with an extraordi- 
nary diſcharge of flegmatick matter, while, notwithſtanding the 
ſuoſtance of the lungs remaius ſound. Blackmore, 
(6.) He hath eaten me out of houſe and home, and hath put 
all my ſubſtance into that fat belly of his, but I will have ſome 
of 1t out again, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
We are deſtroying many thouſand lives, and exhauſting our 
ſubſtance, but not for our own intereſt, _ Swift. 


Shakeſj . 
Milton, 
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2 n e 
Sor TNMTIAL adj. ¶ ſubRantielle, Fr. from ſabſtance.] 
1. Real; actually exiſting. 2 True; ſolid; real; not 
merely ſeeming. 3. Corporeal ; material. 4. Strong; 
ſtout; bulky. Reſponſible ; moderately wealthy ; 


polſefſed of ſubſtance. | 
(7. ) If this atheiſt would have his chance to be a real and ſub- 


ftantial agent, he is more ſtupid than the vulgar. Bentley, 

(2.) O blefſed ! bleſſed night! Jam afraid, | 

Being in night, all this is but a dream; 

Too flattering ſweet to be ſubſtantial. Shakeſþ. 

———— To give thee being, I lent | 

Out of my ſide to thee, neareit my heart, 

Sub ſtantial life. | | Milton. 
If happinels be a ſubſtantial good, 

Not fram'd of accidents, nor ſubject to them, | 

I err'd to ſeek it in a blind revenge, Denham. 


Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what is more light 
and ſuperficial, while things more ſolid and ſubſtantial have 
been immerſed, | Glanwille. 

The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oſtentation, and 


the /ub/tantial ornaments of virtue. | | 
Obtervations are the only ſure grounds whereon to build a 


laſting and ſubſtantial philoſophy. Woodward. 


A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul, looks down with. 


neglect on the cenſures and applauſes of the multitude. Addi. 
This uſeful, charitable, humble employment of yourſelves, 
is what I recommend to you with greateſt earneitneſs, as being a 


ſubſtantial part of a wiſe and pious life. : Law. 
(3.) Now ſhine theſe planets with ſubſtantia! rays ? 
Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur'd days? Prior. 


Ihe fun appears flat like a plate of ſilver, the moon as big as 


the ſun, and the rainbow a large ſubſtantial arch in the (ky, all 


-which are groſs falſhoods. Watts. 
= Che Subſtantial doors, | 
Croſs-harr'd and bolted faſt, fear no aflault. Milton. 


(.) Trials of crimes and titles of right ſhall be made by ver- 
digt of a jury, choſen out of the honeſt and , moſt ſubſtantial 
freehold-rs. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Tue merchants, and ſubſtartial citizens, cannot make up 
more than a hundred thouſand families. Addiſon on the War. 

SupsTA'NTIALS. #. /. [ Without ſingular, ] Eſſential 
parts. . ee | & 

Although a cuſtom introduced againſt the ſabſtantials of an 
appeal be not valid, as that it ſhould not be appealed to a ſupe- 
rior, but to an inferior judge, yet a cuſtom may be introduced 
againſt the accidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe's Parergon, 

SUBSTANTIA'LITY, 2. J. from ſubſtantial.] 1. The ſtate 
of real exiſtence.. 2, Corporeity ; materiality. 

(2.) Body cannot act on any thing but by motion; motion 
cannot be received but by quantity and matter : the ſoul is a 
ſtranger to ſuch groſs /ub/tartiality, and owns nothing of theſe, 

| | Glanwille's Scetfis. 
SUBSTANTIALLY. adv, from /udbftantial.] 1. In manner 
of a ſubſtance; with reality of exiſtence. 2. Strongly ; 
ſolidly, 3. Truly; ſolidly ; really; with fixed purpoſe, 
4. With competent wealth. 


(I.) In him his Father ſhone ſubſlantially expreſs'd. Milt. 
Su BSTRALCOTION. 2. /. | ſauſtraire, ſouſtraction, French.] 


(2.) Having fo ſubſtantially provided for the North, they 
promiſed themſelves they ſhould end the war that Summer. 


Clarendon, 


(3.) The laws of this religion would make men, if they 
would truly obſerve them, ſubſtantially religious towards God, 
chaite and temperate. 2 Tillolſon. 

SUBSTA'NTIALNESS; . . | from /ſubftantial, ] 1. The 
itate of being ſubſtantial, 2 Firmneſs ; ſtrength ; power 
of holding or laſting. | 
(2) When ſah fantialnes combineth with delightfulneſs, 
ness with ſineneſs, how can the language which conſiſteth of 
tacle found other than moſt full of ſweetneſs? 


In degree of ſubſtantialneſs next above the dorique, ſuſtaining 

the third, and adorning the ſecond tory, 
To SuB3TaA'nTIATE. w.a. 
exiſt. | 5 | 
The accidental of any act is fail to be whatever advenes to the 


A,life's Parergon, 


Witton 
from ſabſtance.] To make to 


act itielf alrenly /u5/ta etiateil. 


L' Eftranze.. 


Camden's Rem. 


SuBs rY'LaR. adj. { ſub and Aylus. 


| s U 
Sv'ns TAN TIVE. . J. [ ſubſtantif, Fr. ſubſtantivum, Lat.) 


A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually cloſes his ſenſe at the end of a verſe, 
ee ly ed golden, or two ſublantives and two adjectives 
with a verb betwixt them to keep the peace. Dryden, 

SuBsTA'NTIV®. adj. | ſub/tantivas, Lat.] 1. Solid; de- 

pending only on itſelf, Not in uſe. 2. Betokening 
exiſtence. F ; 

(1.) He conſidered how ſufficient and ſubfantive this land 
was to maintain itſelf, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 

(2.) One is obliged to join many particulars in one prepoſi- 
tion, becauſe the repetition of the /ub/tantive verb would be 
tedious. Arbuthnot. 

SUBSTA'NTIVELY. ady, from /ub/tantive ] As a ſub- 

ſtantive. . 

To SU'BSTITUTE. v. 3. [ ſubſtituer, French; ſubſtitutus, 
from ſub and flatuo, Latin.] To. put in the place of 
aneh, 5 | 

In the original deſigns of ſpeaking, a man can ſubſtitute none 

for them that can equally conduce to his honour. 
BC | Government of the Tongue. 

If a fwarthy tongue x 

Ts underneath his humid palate hung, i 

Reject him then, and ſubflitute another. Dryden. 

Some few verſes are inſerted or ſub/ituted in the room of 
others. | Congreve. 

Su'BSTITUTE. 2. . [ ſub/titut, Fr. from the verb.] 1. One 

placed by another to act with delegated power. 2. It is 
uſed likewiſe for things; as, one medicine is a /ub/titute 
for another. 

(1.) Were you ſworn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 

To him and his ſubſtitutes. - Shakeſp. 

| You've taken up, | 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The ſubjects of his /ub/itute, my father, | . 

And here upſwarm'd them. 8 Shaleſp. Henry IV. 

Haſt thou not made me here thy /ub/itute, 

And theſe inferior far beneath me let ? Milton. 

Providence delegates to the ſupreme magiſtrate the ſame power 
for the good of men, which that ſupreme magiſtrate transfers to 
thoſe ſeveral ſubſtitutes who act under him. Addiſon. 

SuUBSTITU'TION. 7. J. | ſubſtitution, French, from /ub/titute.] 

The act of placing any perſon or thing in the room 
of another ; the ſtate of being placed in the room of 


another. 1 
He did believe 

He was the duke, from ſubſtitution, 
And executing th' outward face of royalty, | 
With all prerogative. Shaleſp. Tempeſt. 
Nor ſal, ſulphur, or mercury can be ſeparated from any per- 
fect metals; for every part, ſo ſeparated, may eaſily be reduced 
into perfect metal without ſub/iitution of that which chymiſts 
imagine to be wanting. Bacon's Phyſ. Rem. 
To SuBsTRrA'cT. v. a. ¶ ſubtraho, Lat. ſouſtraction, Fr.] 
1. To take away part from the whole. 2. To take one 

number from another. 


1. The act of taking away part from the whole. 2. [In 
arithmetick.] The taking of a leſſer number out of a 
greater of like kind, whereby to find out a third number, 
being or declaring the. inequality, exceſs, or difference 
between the numbers given Cochker's Arithmetick. 
(J.) I cannot call this piece Tully's nor my own, being much 
altered not only by the change of the ſtyle, but by addition and 
 ſubftraFion. Denham. 
SUB3T: U'CTION, #. / ſubftrutio, from ſub and ftrus, 
Latin. | Underbuilding. . 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the underfillings, or ſubſtruction, 
as the anclents called it. Wotton's Architecture. 

Sub/lylar line is, 
in di.ling, 2 right line, whereon the gnomon or ſtyle 
of a dial is erected at right angles with the plane. Dict. 


* 


1 


= 


©: WS”. 


make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of the 
pole of your place, Moons Mech. Exer. 


Sorsu LT IVE. adj. [ ſubJullus, Lat.] Bounding ; mov- 
SuBsU'LTORY. J ing by tarts. 


SuBsvU'LTORILY. adv, [from Jubſultory.} In a bounding 


manner; by fits; by ſtarts. | 
The ſpirits ſpread even, and move not ſubſultorily for that 
will make the parts cloſe and pliant. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
SusTA'NGENT. 2. /. In any curve, is the line which de- 
termines the interſection of the tangent in the axis pro- 
longed. 1 Di#. 
7% SUBTEN D. v. a. | ſub and tende, Latin.) To be ex- 
tended under. | F 
In re&angles and triangles the ſquare, which is made of the 
fide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the ſquares which 
are made of the ſides containing the right angle. Brown, 
From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſabtend 
An equal triangle : now ſince the lines - | 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three ſigns, 
Where e'er they meet in angles, thoſe are trines, Creech. 
SUBTE'NSE. 7, J. [ /ub and zenjus, Lat.] The chord of an 
arch. 3 | 
SU'BTER. [Latin.] In compoſition, ſignifies ander. 
SUBTE&FLU'ENT. adj. | ſubterfluo, Latin. ]J Running 
SUBTE'RFLUOUS. under, | 
SUBTERFU'GE. #./. [ ſubterfuge, Fr. ſubter and fugio, Lat.] 
A ſhift; an evaſion ; a trick. | | 
The king cared not for ſubterfuges, but would ſtand envy, 
and appear in any thing that was to his mind. Bacon. 
Notwithſtanding all their fly fubterfuges and ſtudied evaſions, 
4 the product of all their endeavours is but as the birth of the 
abouring mountains, wind and emptineſs. 
Affect not little 
argument. | 
SUBTERRA'NEAL, 
DUBTERRANEAN. 
SU'BTER RANEOUS, 
SU'BTERRANY. 
ſurface. 
Metals are wholly ſubterrany, whereas plants are part above 
earth, and part under. ; Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
In ſubterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, are brimſtone 
and mercury. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 


of an 
Watts, 
adj. | ſub and terra, Lat. ſpufterraine, 
French: Subterranean or /ubterrane- 
ous 1s the word now uſed, ] Lying 
under the earth ; placed below the 


ſhifts and ſubterfuges to avoid the force 


The force 
Of ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd ſide 
Of thund'ring Etna, whole combuſtible 
And fuel'd entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds. Milton, 
Alteration proceeded from the change made in the neigh- 
bouring ſabterraneal parts by that great conflagration, Boyle. 
Tell by what paths, what ſubterranean ways, 
Back to the'fountain's head the lea conveys 
The refluent rivers, | 
Let my ſoft minutes glide obſcurely on, 
Like subterraneous ſtieams, unheard, unknown. Norris, 
This sbterranecus paſſage was not at firlt deſigned. ſo much 
tor a highway as for a quarry. Addiſon, 
KRous'd within the subterranean world, 
Th' expanding earthquake unreſiſted ſhakes 8 
Aſpiring cities, | | * . Thomſon, 
SUBTERRA'NITY, z. J. | /ub and terra, Latin.] A place 
under ground. Not in uſe. 
We commonly conſider subterranities not in contemplations 
ſufficiently reſpective unto the creation. Brown, 
SU'BTILE. adj. [ ſubtitle, Fr. ſubtilis, Lat. This word is 
often written /ubtle } 
2. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarſe.. 3. Piercing; 
acute. 4, Cunning ; artful ; fly ; ſubdolous. In this 
ſenſe it is now commonly written ſabtle Milton ſeems 


- Blackmore, 


to have both. [See SUBTLE,] 5. Deceitful. 6. Re- 
fined; acute beyond neceſſity. 5 


Ere& the ſtyle perpendicularly over the ſub/i/ar line, fo as to 


Glanwville. - 


1. Thin; not denſe ; not groſs. 


| . 
(1.) From his eyes the fleeting fair „ 
s - Dryder's Ceorge 


Retir'd, like sbtle ſmoke difloly'd in air. 
Deny Des Cart his s#6tile matter, | I 
You leave him neither fire nor water, , Prior. 


Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vibrations 
of a much gubtiler medium than air, which, after the air Was 
drawn out, remained in the vacuum ? Newtsxn's ©, t. 

(2.) But of the clock which in our breaſts we hear, 


The subtile motions we forget the while, Dawes. 
Thou only know'ſt her nature, and her pow'rs; _ | 
Her gubtile form thou only can'ſt define. Dawics, 
I do diſtinguiſh plain | | 
Each 5:6ti/e line of her immortal face. Dawics. 
(3.) Pals we the flow diſeaſe and gublile pain, 
Which our weak frame is deſtin'd to ſuſtain ; | 
The cruel ſtone, the cold catarrh. Prier. 


(4.) Arrius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, a gie 
witted and a marvellous fair ſpoken man, was diſcontented that 
one ſhould be placed before him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he 
thought himſelf in defert, becauſe through envy and ſtomach 
prone unto contradiction. Hooker, 
Think you this York 

Was not incenſed by his gubtle mother, 2 | 
To taunt and ſcorn you? Shakefſp, Richard III. 
O fubtile love, a thouſand wiles thou haſt : 
By humble ſuit, by fervice, or by hire, 
To win a maiden's hold, Fairfax.. 
A woman, an harlot and subizle of heart. Prov. vii. 10. 
Nor thou his malice, and falſe guile, contemn ! 
Subtile he needs mutt be, who could ſeduce | 
Angels. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(5.) Like a bowl upon a s#btle ground, 
I've tumbled paſt the throw. Shakeſp. Coriolauus. 
(6.) Things remote from uſe, obſcure and gubtle. Million. 
SU'BTILELY. adv. from ſubtile.] 1. In a ſubtile man- 
ner; thinly ; not denſely, 2. Finely; not grolsly. 

Artfully ; cunningly. 

. (2.) The conſtitution of the air appeareth more gubtill, hy 
worms in oak-apples than to the ſenſe of man Buco. 
In theſe plaiſters the ſtone ſhould not be toò 5u5tilely powurr- 
ed; for it will better manifeſt its attraction in more fenüüble di- 
menſions. = .., -. Broxcn's Flde. Ev, 
The opakeſt bodies, if gubtilely divided, as metals difllved: 

in acid menilruums, become perfectly tranſpai ent. Newton. 
(3.) By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth: 
ſincerely to that of having been able to oppoſe it «ubt:/cly, Boyle. 
Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of affliction by diſput— 
ing gubtilly againſt it, and pertiuaciouſſy maintaining that aſtlic- 
tions are no real evils. Tillot)on's Sermans. 
SU'BTILENESS, # / [from ſubtile.] 1. Fineneſs; ratcnelis. 


—. 


2. Cunning ; artfulneſs. a | 


2, 


'To SUBTULIATE v. a. [from ſabtile.] To make thin. 


A very dry and warm or subtiliating air opens the ſurface of 
the earth, Harvey on the Plague. 
SUBTILIA'TION. 2. {. | ſubtiliation, Fr, from jubiiliate,}] 
Ihe act of making thin, | | 
By /ubtiliation and rarefaction the oil contained in grapes, if 
diſtilled before it be fermented, becomes ſpirit of wine. Poyle.. 
SU'BTILTY. 2. /.-| ſubiilite, Fr. from ſubtile ) 1. Thin— 
ne's ; finene's.; exility of parts. 2. Nicety ; exility. 
3. Refinement ; too much acuteneſs. 4. Cunning ;: ar- 
tihce ; ſyneſs. | | 
(1.) The ſisblilties of particular ſounds may paſs through 
ſmall crannics not confuſed, but its magnity not ſo well. Bacon. 
——— How ſnail we this union well expreſs? _ | 
Nought ties the ſou], her ſnbtilty is ſuch. Dauies. 
The corporeity of all bodies being the ſame, and ſu5/i/ty in 
all bodies being eſſentially the ſame thing, could any body by 
ſubtilty become vital, then any degree of ſubtilty would produce 
ſome degree of life. Crews Coſmel. 
Bodies the more of kin they are to ſpirit in ſubti/ty and reſine- 
ment, the more ſpreading and felf-diffaſive are they. Norris, 
(2.) Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpect of the ſineneſs of the 
body, or ſubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon, 
(3.) You prefer the reputation of candour before that of /- 
510%. e - Boyle. 
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72 SUBVE'RSE. wv. 4. 


FB. 
Intelligible diſeourſes are ſpoiled by too much ſubtilty in nice 


dliviſions. Locke. 

Greece did at length a learned race produce, 

Who needful ſcience mock'd, and arts of ule 3 ; 

NMankind with idle /ubtilties embroil, | 

And faſhion ſyſtems with romantick toil, Blackmore. 

They give method, and ſhed /#67i/ty upon their author. Bak, 
(4+) F inding force now faint to be, | 

He thought grey hairs afforded gabtilty. Sidney. 


The rudeneſs and barbarity of ſavage Indians knows not ſo 


perfectly to hate all virtues as tome mens 5ubtilty, K. Charles, 
Sleights proceeding 
As from his wit and native gubtlety. Milton. 


'SUBTILIZA'TION. x. /. [from ſubtilixe.] 1, Subtilization 
1 OY any thing fo volatile as to'rite readily in ſteam 
Vapour, Quincy. 2. Refinement ; ſuperfluous acute- 

15 

(1.) Fluids have their reſiſtances acexortiong] to their denſi- 
ties, ſo that no gubtiligation, diviſion of parts, or refining can 
alter theſe reſiſtances. Cheyne s Phil. Princ. 

To SUBTIL1'zE. wv. 2. ¶ ſubtilizer, Fr. from e 1 
t'o make thin; to make leſs groſs or coarſe, 2. To re- 
nne; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. 

(1.) Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick 
juices, is further qabtiliged, and rendered fo fluid and penetrant, 
that the thinner and finer part ealily finds way in at the ſtreight 
orifices of the lacteous veins. : Ray on the Creation. 

Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it ſo either as $46- 
tilt 5 or organized, moved or endowed with life. Grew, 

2.) The moſt obvious verity-is sbitlized into niceties, and 
"Pa into a thread indiſcernible by common opticks. Glan. 
To SUBTILIZ!.. v. 4. To taik with too much refinement, 

Qualities and moods ſome modern philoſophers have gubtilixed 

ON. Digby on Bodies. 
Su'BrL®, %. Written often for ſubtile, eſpecially in the 
ic nſe of cunning.] Sly; artful ; cunning. 

Some 52ubtle 1 fellow will put ſome quirk, or deviſe ſome 
evaſion, whereof the reſt will take hold. Spenſer. 

Shall we think the bile witted French 
Con} rers and ſorc'rers, that, afraid of him, 
By magick verſe have thus contriv'd his end? 
Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
The . 110 beaſt of all the field. Milton. 
The Arabians were men of a * and subtle wit. Spratt. 
SU'BTLY. adv. [from /ubtle.] 1. Slily; 
ningly. 2. Nicely ; delicately. | 
(1.) Thou ſee'ſt how S$ubtly to detain thee I deviſe ; 
Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) In the nice bee, what ſenſe fo i true, 
From Pois nous herb: extracts the healing dew ! Pope. 
To SUBTRA'CT. wv. 4. [ fubtraZio, Latin. They who de- 
rive it from the Latin write /ub:ra# ;. thoſe who know the 


French original, write eat, which is the common 


Word.] 


'To withdraw part from the reſt. 
Reducing many things unto charge, which, by confuſion, 
became concealed and gubtracted from the Crown. Dawes. 
What is ſabtradted or ſubducted out of the extent of the di- 
vine perfection, leaves ſtill a quotient infinite. Hale. 
Tae ſame ſwallow, by the gebtr acting daily of her ess lay 
nineteen ſucceſſively, and then gave over. * 
DUBTRA' CTION.-#, / See SUBSTRACTION. *, 
SUBTRACTER, 2. J. | ſubtraho, Lat.] I. he number to be 
taken out of- a larger number. 
SUBTRAHE'ND. 7, 7 [/ebtrabendum, Lat. ] The number 


out of which part is taken. 


SUBTRIPLE, adj. | ſubtriple, Fr, ſub and triplus, Latin 1 


Contining a third or one part of three. 
The power will be in a subtriple proportion to the weight, 


Wilkins's Math, Magic. | 


SUBVExSTAa'NEous. adj, | ſubventaneus, Latin.] Addle; 
windy. _ 
Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and their 
Subwventaneous conceptions from the weſtern wind. Prown, 
favverjus, Latin.] To ſubvert. 


Spenſer uſes /ubver/? in the ſame ſenſe. 


AY TO IR OO ͥ⁰ . II A Its PEO Jt Pe Peers OF 


artfully ; cun- 


l 
Eeßibes gubwer vd, when ruling fate has truck 


Th) unalterable 7 Thamſon's Autumn, 


SUBVERSION. 7. [ ſubverſion, Fr. ſubverſus,” Latin.) 
' Overthrow ; ruin; Tae | 
- Theſe ſeek cubcerſion of thy harmleſs life. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
It is far more honourable to ſuffer, than to proſper in their 
ruin and s#bwerſion. King Charles, 
"Theſe things refer to the opening and ſhutting the abyſs, with 
the diſſolution or qubwerſion of the earth. 
Laws have been often abuſed, to the oppreſſion. and the gub- 
&ver/ion of that order they were intended to preſerve, Rogers, 
SUBV = 'RSIVE. adj. [from subvert. ] Having tendency to 
overturn ; with of. 
Lying is a vice subwer/ive of the very ends and deſign of con- 
verſation. Rogers, 
To SUBVERT. v. a. | [oubwertir, Fr. ab wer % . 
To overthrow; to overturn; to deſtroy; to turn upſide 
down. 2. To corrupt; to confound, 
(1.) God, by things deem'd weak, 
Srubwverts the worldly ſtrong and worldly wile, 
No propoſition can be received for divine relation, if contra- 
diftory to our clear intuitive knowledge; becauſe this would 
subwert the principles of all knowledge. Locke, 
Trees are ubwerted or broken by high winds. Mortimer. 
(2.) Strive not about words to no purpoſe, but to the qub- 
vert ing of the hearers. 2 Tim. ii. 14. 
SuBvVE/RTER, z. . [rom aubwert.] Overthrower ; de- 


ſtroyer. 
O traytor ; worſe than Simon was to Tr Oy 3 
O vile subwerter of the Gallick reign, 
More falſe than Gano was ta Charlemagne. Dryden, 
They anathematize them as enemies to > God, and subwerters 
of ſouls. Waterland, 


SU'!BURK. »./ [subarbium, Latin.] 1. Building without 
the walls of a city. 2. The confines ; the outpart, 
(1.) There's a trim rabble let in: are all theſe your faithful 
friends o' th" $:burbs ? Shakeſp. Henry VIII, 
What can be more to the diſvaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than to have marched ſeven days in the heart of. his 
countries, and lodged three nights in the 5zburbs of his princi- 
pal city? Bacon's War with Spain, 


(2.) The suburbs of my jacket are ſo gone, 


I have not left one ſkirt to fit upon. Cleaveland, 
They on the ſmoothed plank, 
The saburò of their ſtrawbuilt citadel, 
Milton. 


Expatiate. 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our ſpirits are un- 
changed, if they always ſtood in the Suburbs and expectation of 
ſorrows, Taylor. 


SUBU'RBAN, adj. [s$uburbanus, Lat. from suburb,] Inhabit- 
ing the ſuburb | 


Poor 1 the uburban muſe affords, 


And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. Dryden. 
Then weds an heireſs of suburban mould, 
Ugly as apes, but well endow'd with gold. Harte; 


SUBWO'RKER. 2. 7 Lb and worker, ] Underworker ; 


ſubordinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind ; but he that teaches 
gives him eyes: and it is glorious to be a eubaworker to grace, in 
freeing it from ſome of the inconveniences of original fin, South, 

SUCCEDa'NEOU3. adj. [Succedanens, Lat.] Supplying the 
place of ſomething elſe. 

Nor is ZEtius ſtrictly to be believed when he preſeribeth the 


ſtone of the otter as s#ccedaneors unto caſtoneum. Brown. 
I have not diſcovered the menſtruum I will preſent a qucceda- 
neous experiment made with a common liquor. Boyle. 


SUCCEDA'NEUM. n. . 
ſerve for ſomething . 

To SUCCEED. wv. 2: [succeder, Fr. succedo, Lat.] 
follow in order. : 
has quitted or died. 3: To obtain one's wiſh; to termi- 
nate an undertaking in the defired effect. 4 To termi- 
nate according to wiſh ; to have a good effect. 


8⁰ andere cover. | ; 


. '[Latin.] That which is put to 


tw 19 


Burnet. 


Milton. 


4 __ 
ad 


2. To come into the place of one who 


. „ 


as 


* * a 1 
17 R * 3 


+ (1. — • 2— If 1 were now to die, | 
were to be moſt happy; for I fear, 
My ſoul hath her conſent ſo abſolute, 
That not another 8 like to this 

as 1 known fate. ; 
Tae of all ages to zucceed will curſe my head. Milton. 
2.) nen let it cool by degrees in 


(2.) Workmen ſuch relentings of 
nealing heats, leſt it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a violent szcceed- 


— 


Sha leſſ. Othello, 


Theſe dull harmleſs makers of lampoons are yet of dangerous 
example to the publick: ſome witty men may guccetd to their 
deſigns, and, mixing ſenſe with malice, blaſt the reputation of 
the moſt innocent. | 8 Dryden. 

The pretenſions of. Saul's family, who received his crown 
from the immediate appointment of God, ended with his reign ; 
and David, by the ſame title, ucceeded in his throne, to the 
excluſion of Jonathan. Locke, 

(3.) Tis almoſt impoſſible for poets to ſucceed without am- 
bition : imagination muſt be raiſed by a deſire of fame to a de- 
fire of pleaſing. 3 Yo 3 Dryden. 

This addreſs I have long thought owing; and if I had never 
attempted, I might have been vain enough to think I might have 
Succeeded, ; | Dryden. 

A knave's a knave to me in why * pa 

Alike my ſcorn, if he s»cceed or fail: 

Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. X 

(4.) If thou deal truly, thy doings ſhall proſperouſſy acceed 

to thee. | Tob. iv. 6. 
This was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate, becauſe of the ſe- 


verity of the Roman language: Spencer endeavoured it in 
Sheperd's Kalendar; but neither will it gucceed in Engliſh. 
| | Dryden, 
Cg.) Pleaſe that filyan ſcene to take, | 
Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make; 
Or will you to the cooler cave ucceed, | 
Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread. Dryden, 


To Succe'ed. v. a. 1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or 
conſequent to. 2. To proſper ; to make ſucceſsful, 

(1.) In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and 
thoſe deſtructive effects they now diſcover ſucceeded the curſe, 
and came in with thorns and briars, Brown's Vulg. Err. 

(2.) Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 
T hoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 


Will glorioufly the new laid works ſucceed. _ Dryden, 
Succeed my wiſh, and ſecond my defign, | 

The faireſt Wer 5 ſhall be thine, ES 

And make thee father of a happy line, Dryden's An, 


SUCCE'EDER, 7. J. [from 5ucceed ] One who follows ; one 
who comes into the place of another. | 
——— — Now this great ſucceeder all repairs, 
He builds up ſtrength and greatneſs for his heirs, 
Out of the virtues that adorn'd his blood. Daniel. 
Nature has ſo far imprinted it in us, that ſhould the envy zof 
predeceſſors deny the ſecret to ſucceeders, they yet would ud it 
out. | 


confining laws to others, and convey them to their ſucceeders, 
who afterwards miſname all unobſequiouſneſs as preſumption. 


pe Boyle. 
SUCCE'SS. #./. ſucces, Fr. ſucceſſus, Lat.] 1. The termi- 
nation of any affair happy or unhappy. Succeſi without 
any epithet is commonly taken for good ſucceſs, 2. Suc- 
ceſſion. Obſolete, 555 


ing of air in the room of the fire. Digby on Bodies. 
I till I return- 5 
Shoit pleaſures; for long woes are to Succeed, Milton. 
If the father left only daughters, they equally scceeded to 
him in copartnerſhip, without prelation or preference of the 
eldeſt to a double portion. ; Hale. 
© Revenge succeeds to love, and rage to grief, Dy den. 
While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day szcceeds, 
Burnt- off rings morn and ey'ning ſhall be thine, | 
And fires eternal in thy temples thine, Dryden, 


Succe'ssFUL. 


Pope. SUcce'ss FULLY. 


Succe'ssFULNESS. 2. from Succeſsful.) 


| 8 | Suckling, 
They make one man's particular fancies, perhaps failings, - 


8 U 11 
(r.) For good ſucceſs of his hands, he aſketh ability to do of 
him that is moſt unable. _ 2 Miſd. xiii. 19. 
Perplex d and troubled at his bad ſucceſs =» 


The tempter ſtood. 2 | - Milton. 
Not Lemuel's mether with more care 
Did. counſel or inftruct her heir; 
Or teach, with more ſucceſs, her ſon 
The vices of the time to ſhun, Waller. 


Every reaſonable man cannot but with me ſucceſ in this at- 


. tempt, becauſe 1 undertake the proof of that which it is every 

man's intereſt that it ſhould be true. Tillotſon. 
Whilf malice and ingratitude confeſs, 

They've ſtrove for ruin long without ſucceſs. Garth. 


Gas ſulphuris may be given with ſucceſs in any diſeaſe of the 
lungs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Military ſucceſſes, above all others, elevate the minds of a 


people. Atterbury. 
( 2.) All the ſons of theſe five brethren reigned + | 
By due ſucceſs, and all their-nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents, the crown retained. Spenſer. 


adj, ¶ ſucceſs and full.) Proſperous ; happy; 
fortunate. EF Re | 

They were -terrible alarms to perſons grown wealthy by a 
long and ſucceſsful impoſture, by perſuading the world that men 
might be honeſt and happy, though they never mortified any 


corrupt appetites. . South, 
H' obſerv'd the illuſtrious throng, ' 
Their names, their fates, their conduct and their care 
In peaceful ſenates and ſucceſsful war. Dryden, 


This is the moſt proper and moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſon to meet and 
attack the advancing enemy. | Blackmore. 
The early hunter 

Bleſſes Diana's hand, who leads him ſafe 
O'er hanging cliffs; who ſpreads his net ſucceſsful, | 
And guides the arrow through the panther's heart. Prior. 
adv, ¶ from /ucce/ul, | Prolperoully ; 

luckily ; fortunately. 

e is too young, yet he looks ſucceſsfullp. Shakeſj'. 
They would want a competent inſtrument to colle&t and con- 
vey their rays ſucceſsfully, or ſo as to imprint the ſpecies with 
any vigour on a dull prejudicate faculty. | Hammond. 
The rule of imitating God can never be ſucceſsfully propoſed 
but * Chriſtian principles; ſuch as that this world is a place 
not of reſt, but of diſcipline. Atterbury. 
A reformation ſucceſsfully carried on in this great town, 
would in time ſpread itſelf over the whole kingdom. Swift, 
Bleeding, when the expectoration goes on ſucceſsfully, ſup- 
preſſeth it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Happy conclu- 
ſion; deſired event; ſeries of good fortune. 5 
An opinion of the 2 of the work is as neceſſary to 
found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as the authority of com- 
mands,. or the perſuaſiveneſs of promiſes. Hammond. 
SUCCE'SSION. 2. / [ ſucceſſion, Fr. ſucceſſio, Lat.] 1 Con- 
ſecution; ſeries of one thing or perſon following another. 
2. A ſeries of things or perſons following one another, 
3. A lineage; an order of deſcendants, 4. The power 
or right of coming to the inheritance of anceſtors, LL! 
(I.) St. Auguſtine, having reckoned up a great number of 
the biſhops of Rome, ſaith, in all this order of faccefion of 
biſhops there is not one found a Donatiſt. Hooker, 
Reflection on appearances of ſeveral ideas, one after another, 
in our minds, furniſhes us with the idea of /ucceffion. Locke. 
Let a cannon-bullet paſs through a room, and take with it 
any limb of a man, it is clear that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the 
two fides of the room, touch one part of the fleſh firſt, and 
another after, and fo in ſucceſſion. | Locke, 
(z.) Theſe decays in Spain have been occaſioned by ſo long a 
war with Holland; but moſt by two ſucce/ſions of inactive princes, 


The ſmalleſt particles of matter may cohere by the frongeſt 
attractions, and compoſe bigger particles of weaker virtue; 
and many of theſe may cohere and compoſe bigger particles, 
whoſe virtue is ſti] . and fo on for divers ſucceſſians, 
until the progreſſion end in the biggeſt particles, on which the 
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operations in chymiſtry and the colours of natural bodies depend. 


at {hed 
And his ſucceſſion, 
A long ſucceſſion muſt enſue 
And his next fon the clouded ark of Gd 
Shall in a glorious temple enſhrine. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(4 ) What people is ſo void of common tenſe, _ | 
To vote ſucceſſion from a native prince? Dryden. 
SUCCE'SSIVE. 2. [ fuccefi/, French.) 1. Following in 
order; continuing a courſe or conſecution uninterrupted, 
2. Inherited by ſucceſſion. Not in ule. 0 
(1.) Three with fiery courage he aſſails, 
And each /zccefive after other quails, 
Still wond'ring whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe. Daniel. 
——— God hath ſet | 
Labour and reſt, as day and night, to men 
Succeſſive. 
God, by reaſon of his eternal indiviſible nature, is by one 
ſingle act of duration preſent to all the ſucceſſive portions of 


Caſſibelan, 


time, and all ſucceſſiyely exiſting in them. Sduth. 
— Send the ſucceſſive ills through ages down, 
And let each weeping father tell his fon, - Prior. 
(2.) Countrymen, 


Plead my ſucceſſive title with your ſwords, Shakeſp. 
The empire being elective, and not ſucceſſive, the emperors, 
in being, made profit of their own times. | Raleigh. 
SUCCE'SSIVELY. adv. | ſucceſfrvement, Fr. from ſucceſſrve. | 
[n uninterrupted order ; one after another. 
— Three ſons he left, 
All which fucceftvely by turns did reign. 
Is it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively from age to age? Shakeſþp. Richard III. 
That: king left only by his fix wives three children, who 


Fairy Queen, 


reigned ſucceſſively, and died childleſs. . Bacon. 


We that meaſure times by firſt and laſt, 
The fight of things ſucce//ively do take, 
When God on all at once his view doth caſt, 
And of all times doth but one inſtant make. Davies. 
I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, that the mot 
refrangible rays might be more copiouſly reffected than the reſt, 
and the whiteneſs at length changed /ucceftvely into blue, indigo, 
and violet, | Newton's Opticks. 
No ſuch motion of the ſame atom can be all of it exiſtent at 
"once ; it muſt needs be made gradually and ſcceſfuely, both as 
to place and time, ſeeing that body cannot at the ſame inſtant be 
in more places than one. Bentley's Sermons. 
Me have a tradition coming down to us from our fathers ; a 
kind of inheritance ſucceſſively conveyed to us by the primitive 
ſaints from the apoſtles themſelves. Waterland. 
Succe'ssIVENRESsS. #. / [from ſucce//fve.] The ſtate of 
being ſucceſſive. | | | 
All the notion we have of duration is partly by the ſucceſſive- 
ejs of its own operations, and partly by thoſe external meaſures 
that it finds in motion. | | Hale. 
SUCCE'SSLEsSS. adj. from /acceſs.] Unlucky ; . unfortu- 
nate; failing of the event deſired. 
A ſecond colony is ſent hither, but as fſucceſsleſs as the firſt. 
g | Heylyn. 
The hopes of thy ſucceſsful love reſign. Drovies 
The Bavarian duke, | | 
Bold champion! brandiſhing his Noric blade, 


Belt temper'd ſteel, ſacce/5/eſs prov'd in field. Philips. 


Paſſion unpity'd, and ſuccęſoleſs love, 

Plant daggers in my heart. 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
To banith from his breaſt his country's love. Pope. 
Su'ce :550UR. . J. | ſuccefſeur, Fr. ſucceſſor, Latin. Thi; 
is ſometimes pronounced /xccefſour, with the accent in the 
middle.] One that follows in the place or character of 

another: correlative to predeceſour. —_ | 

This king by this queen had a fon of tender age, but of great 
expectation, brought up in the hope of themſelves, and already 
acceptation of the inconſtant people, as gucceſſor of his father's 
crown. | | Sidney. 


; Addi ſon's Cato, 
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Newton's OptiCks. 


nted Rome a tribute. Shakeſp. mb. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


The cucceſſor of Moſes in prophecies. Ecclus. xlvi. 1. 
The fear of what was to come from an unacknowledged 
Succeſſour to the crown, clouded much of that proſperity then, 
which now ſhines in chronicle. Clarendon, 

The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer and benedliction 
of the biſhop, the qucceſſour of the apoſtles in this office. 

1 Hammond on Fundamentals. 
The ſurly ſavage offspring diſappear, | 
And curſe the bright uc ceſſor of the year; 
Yet crafty kind with daylight can diſpenſe. Dryden, 
Whether a bright succefor, or the fame, Tate, 

The deſcendants of Alexander's ſucceſſors cultivated naviga- 

tion in ſome leſſer degree. Arbuthnot, 
SUCCINCT. adj. [snccin@, Fr. succindus, Lat.] 1. Tucked 
or girded up; having the cloaths drawn up to diſengage 
the legs. 2. Short; conciſe ; brief. EP 
(1.) His habit fit for ſpeed /auccin. Milton's Par. Loft. 

His veſt ſuccinct then girding round his wailt, 

Forth ruſh'd the ſwain. | Pope. 
Four knaves in garbs ſicc inct. | Poje. 

(z.) A ſtrict and ſuccin# itile is that where you can take 
nothing away without loſs, and that loſs manifeft> Ben. Johnſ. 

Leet all your precepts be ſuccinet and clear, | 

That ready wits may comprehend them ſoon. Roſcommon, 

Succi'ncTLy. ady. (from guccinct.] Briefly ; conciſely ; 
without ſuperfluity of dition. 


I ſhall preſent you very ſuccin&ly with a few reflections that 


- 


moſt readily occur. 
T'll recant, when France can ſhew me wit | 
As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccinctly writ, . Roſcommon. 
SUcci'NCTNESS. 2. from succindt.] Brevity; conciſe- 
neſs. 
Su'ccory. 2. J ſcichorium, Lat.] A plant, Miller. 
A garden: ſallad hs 
Of endive, radiſhes, and ſuccory. Dryden. 
The medicaments to diminiſh the milk are lettuce, purſlane, 
endive, and ſuccory. | Wiſeman of Tumours, 
To SU”'CCOUR. »&. 42. [secourir, French; saccurro, Latin.] 
To help; to aflift in difaculty or diſtreſs ; to relieve. 
As that famous queen : 
Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deftroy, 
Did ſhew herſelf in great triumphant joy, | 
To ſuccour the weak ſtate of fad afflifted Troy, Spenſer, 
A grateful beaſt will ſtand upon record, againſt thoſe that in 
their proſperity forget their friends, that to their loſs and hazard 
ſtood by and ſuccoured them in their adverſity, 


Su'ccouR, x. /. [from the verb; secours, French.] I. Aid; 
aſſiance; relief of any kind; help in diftreſs, 2. The 
perſon er things that bring help. 

(1.) — My father, 
Flying for ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, 


Boyle. 


Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray'd. Shakeſp. 
Here's a young. maid with travel oppreſs'd, 
And faints for ſuccour, Shakefp. 


(2.) Fear nothing elle but a betraying of uccours which rea- 


Hiſd. xvii. 12. 


ſon offereth. | | | 
Our watchful general hath diſcern'd from far 
The mighty ſaccour which made glad the foe, Dryaen. 


SU'CCOURER. 2. J. | from 'succour. ] Helper; aſſiſtant; 


reliever. | 
She hath been a guccourer of many. Ro. xvi. 2. 
SU'CCOURLESS. adj. | from succour. ] Wanting relief; 
void of friends or help. pee 

755 Suceourleſs and ſad, 
She with extended arms his aid implores. 
SuU'CCULENCE. 
Su'CCULENCY. 


n. , [from succulent.]̃ Juicineſs. 


SU CCULENT. adj. [succulent, Fr. gucculentus, Latin.) 


Juicy; moiſt. | : 
Theſe plants have a ftrong, denſe, and gucculent moiſture, 
which is not apt to exhale. wi 5 
Divine Providence has ſprea her table every where, not with 
a juicelcſs green carpet, but with gacculent herbage and nouriſh- 
ing graſs, upon which moſt bealts teed,. | Mors. 


L' Efirange.. 


Thomſon. 


Bacon. 
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7", 8 Y © 
ons our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all lands ſome gucculent plant 

Allotted, that poor helpleſs man might ſlack 
His preſent thirſt, 
To Succu'MB, wv. #. [ . 
yield; to fink under any difficulty. 
ameng the Scotch. | 
To their wills we muſt uccumb, 
Quocunque trahut, tis our doom. 


Philips. 
euccumbe, Lat. succomber, Fr.] To 
Not in uſe, except 


Hudibras. 


Svccussa'rrION. x. J. [ ſuccuſſo, Lat.] A trot, 


They move two legs of one ſide together, which is tolutation 
or ambling, or lift one foot before and the croſs ſoot behind, 


which is ſuccuſſation or ung Brown's Vulg, Err. 
They rode, but authors do not ſay - 
Whether tolutation or qucciiſſation. Butler. 


Succu'ss10Nn. 2. / [succufſio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſhaking, 2 8UCK- Ss 4 


2. [In phyſick ] Is ſuch a ſhaking of the nervous parts as 
is procured by ſtrong ſtimuli, like ſternutatories, friction, 
and the like, which are commonly uſed in apoplectick 
affections. | | | 
| (2. When any of that riſible ſpecies were brought to the 
doctor, and when he conſidered the ſpaſms of the diaphragm, 
and all the muſcles of reſpiration, with the tremulous guccuſſion 
of the whole human body, he gave ſuch patients over. 

; ; Martinus Scriblerus. 

Su cn. pronoun. [sulleiks, Gothick ; uli, Dutch ; rpilc, Sax.] 
1. Of that kind ; of the like kind, With as before the 
thing to which it relates, when the thing follows ; as, 
fuch a power as a king's; /uch a gift as a kingdom, 2. 
The ſame that: with as. 3 Comprehended under the 
term premiſed, like what has been ſaid. 4. A manner 
ef expreſſing a particular perſon or thing. 


(1.) Tis ſuch another fitchew | marry, a perfum'd one. 
Shakeſp. 


Can we find ſuch a one as this, in whom the ſpirit of God is? 


| | | Gen. xli. 38. 
The works of the fleſh are manifeſt, ſuch are drunkenneſs, 
revelings, and ſuch like. | Gal. v. 21. 
You will not make this a general rule to debar ſuch from 
preaching of the Goſpel, as have through infirmity fallen. 
wh Whitgifte, 
Such another idol was Manah, worſhipped between Mecca 
and Medina, which was called a rock or ſtone, Stilling fleet. 
Such precepts as tend to make men good, ſingly conſidered, 


may be diſtributed. into ſuch as enjoin piety towards God, or 


ſuch as require the good government of ourſelves, Tillotſon. 
If my ſong be ſuch, 
That you will hear and credit me too much, : 
Attentive liſten, _ CEE Dryden, 
Such are the cold Riphean race, and ſuch _ | 
The lavage Scythian. Dryden's Virg. 


As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the Divine Nature, to 

be ſo to the utmoſt of our abilities is the glory of a man: ſuch 

an one, who has the publick adminiſtration, acts like the repre- 

ſentative of his Maker. Addiſon. 

You love a verſe, take ſuch as I can ſend. Pope. 

(2.) This was the ſtate of the kingdom of Tunis at ſucb time 
as Barbaroſſa, with Solyman's great fleet, landed in Africk. 


- (3-) That thou art happy, owe to God; 
That thou continu'ſt ſuch, owe to thyſelf. Milton, 
To aſſert that God looked upon Adam's fall as a fin, and 

puniſhed it as uch, when, without any antecedent fin, he with- 
drew that actual grace, upon which it was impoſſible for him not 


to fall, highly reproaches the eſſential equity of the Divine Na- 


ture, 2 5 

No promiſe can oblige a prince ſo much, 

Still to be good, as long to have been ſuch, 

. I ſaw him yeſterday | 
With ſuch and fuch. 
If you repay me not on quch a day, 

In guch a place, uch ſum or ſums, as are 

Exprefs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 


Be an equal pound of your fleſh, —Shakeſp. Mer. of Ven. 


South, 
Dryden, 
Shakeſ;. Hamlet, 


Kaolles. 


Suck. 3. / [from the verb.) 


oC 
I have appointed my ſervants to uch and auch place. 1 Sam. 
Scarce this word death from ſorrow did proceed, 
When in ruſh'd one, and tells him uch a knight ; 
Is new arriv'd. 7 Daniel's Civil Var. 
Himſelf overtook a party of the army, conſiſting of three 
thouſand horſe and foot, with a train of artillery, which he left 
at auch a place, within three hours march of Berwick. Claren. 
That which doth conſtitute any thing in its being, and diſtin- 
uiſh it from all other things, is called the form or eſſence of 
uch a thing. 5 de Wilkins. 
The ſame ſovereign authority may enact a law, commanding 
Such or mch an action to-day, and a quite contrary law forbid- 
ding the fame to-morrow. i 8 South. 
. Thoſe artiſts who propoſe only the imitation of 5ch or guch a 
particular perſon, without election of thoſe ideas before menti- 
oned, have been reproached for that omiſſion, Dryden. 
[pucan, Saxon; ſugo, ſuctum, Latin 3 
fucer, French.] 1. To draw by making a rarefaction 
of the air. 2. To draw in with the mouth. 3. To 
draw the teat of a female. 4 To draw with the milk. 
5. To empty by ſucking. 6. To draw or drain. ' 
(2.) The cup of aſtoniſhment thou ſhalt drink, and SUCK it 
out, | Ezek, xxill. 34. 
We'll hand in hand to the dark manſions go, | 
Where, — in each other's lateſt breath, 


We may transfuſe our ſouls, Dryden, 
Still ſhe drew | | 
The ſweets from ev'ry flow'r, and 5ck'd the dew. . Dryden. 


Transfix'd as o'er Caſtalia's ſtreams he hung, ; 
He 5uck'd new poiſons with his triple tongue. Pope's Statzus. 
(3.) Defre, the more he Sus’ , more ſought the breaſt, 
Like dropſy folk ſtill drink to be a-thirſt. Sidney. 
A bitch will nurſe young foxes in place of her puppies, if you 
can get them once to ucſ her ſo long that her milk may go 
through them. | | Locke, 
Did a child uc every day a new nurſe, it would be no more 
affrighted with the change of faces at ſix months old than at 
ſixty. : . Locke, 
(4.) Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ue d it from me; 
But own thy pride thyſelf, | Shakeſp. Ccriolanus. 
(5. A fox lay with whole ſwarms of flies sxcking and galling 
of him. | | L Eſtrange. 
— Bees on tops of lilies feed, Io 
And creep within their bells to uc the balmy ſeed. Dryden. 
(6. Ican guck melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel ge 
eggs. Shakeſp. 


Pumping hath tir'd our men ; 
Seas into ſeas thrown, we guck in again. Donne. 
A cubical veſſel of braſs is filled an inch and a half in half. 

an hour; but becauſe it scks up nothing as the carth doth, take 


an inch for half an hour's rain. Burnet. 
- All the under paſſions, | 
As waters are by whirlpovls uc d and drawn, 
Were quite deyoured in the vaſt gulph of empire. Drydex. 
Old ocean, ſuchd through the porous globe, 
Had long ere now forſook his horrid bed. Thomſon, 
To SUCK, v. ». 1. To draw by rarefying the air. 2. To 


draw the breaſt, 3. To draw ; imbibe. 
(J.) Continual repairs, the leaſt defects in ſuching pumps are 
conſtantly requiring. | Mo timer s linſbandry. 
(2.) Such as are nouriſhed with milk find the paps, and ſuck 
at them ; whereas none of thoſe that are not deſigned for that 
nouriſhment ever offer to ſuck, Ray on the Creation. 
I would . : 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-hear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice 
A nurſing father beareth with the ſucking child. Numb, x; 
(3+) The crown had ſucked too hard, and now, being Full, 
was like to draw lels. | Bacon Heary VIII. 
1. The act of ſucking, 2. 
Milk given by females. ä 3 
(..) 1 hoped, from the deſcent of the quickſilver in the tub. 
upon the fk e, that T ſhould be able . give a nearer 105 2 
the proportion of force betwixt the preſſure of the air and the 
gravity of quickfilver,  *' © © HE Boyle, 
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(.) They draw with their aucb the diſpoſition of nurſes. 
58 Dan. 
I have given (uct, and know ® 


How tender tis to love the babe that milks me. Shake. 
Thoſe firſt unpoliſh'd matrons 

Gave suck to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden, 

It would be inconvenient or birds to give uc. Ray. 
Su'ckER. . , [ ſuceur, French; from fuck.] 1. Any 
thing that draws. 2. The embolus of a pump. 3. A 
round piece of leather, laid wet on a ſtone, and drawn 
up in the middle, rarifies the air within, which preſſing 
upon its edges, holds it down to the ſtone. 4. A pipe 
through which any thing is ſucked. 5. A young twig 


ſhooting from the ſtock, This word was perhaps origi- 


nally ſurcle, | ſurculus, Latin 

_ (z.) Oil muſt be poured into the cylinder, that the sweker 

may ſlip up and down in it more ſmoothly. Boyle. 

The aſcent of waters is by suckers. or forcers, or ſomething 

equivalent thereunto. | Wilkins's Daedalus. 
| (3.) One of the round leathers wherewith boys play, called 

fuckers, not above an inch and half diameter, being well ſoaked 

in water, will ſtick and pluck a ſtone of twelve pounds up from 

the ground, Grew's Muſeum. 
; Mariners aye ply the pump, 

So they, but chearful, unfatigu'd, ſtill move 

The draining ſucker, '- Philtþs, 

(5.) The cutting away of ſucters at the root and body doth 
make trees grow high. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


Out of this old root a ſucker may ſpring, that with a little 


ſhelter and good ſeaſons may prove a mighty tree. Ray. 
Su'cxrrT. . /. [from ſuck.] A ſweetmeat, to be diſſolved 
in the mouth. | 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 
Whoſe fuckets are moiit alchimy ; 
The ſtiſl of his refining mold, | 
Minting the garden into gold, | Cleaveland. 
SUu'CKINGBOTTLE, 2. . | ſuck and bettle.) A bottle 
which to children ſupplies the want of a pap | 
He that will ſay, children join theſe general abſtract ſpecula- 
tions with their ucingbottles, has more zeal for his opinion, 
but leſs ſincerity, | Locke. 
To Su'CKLE. v. 4. [from /ack.] To nurſe at the breaſt. 
The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did qucłle Hector, look'd not lovelier, Shaleſp. 
She nurſes me up and ſuckles me. L' Eftrange. 
Two thriving calves ſhe guchles twice a-ay. Dryden. 
The Roman ſoldiers bare on their helmets the firſt hiſtory of 
Romulus, who was begot by the god of war, and 5ucted by a 


wolf, Addiſon on Italy. 
 Sv'cxLiNG, 2. [from uck.] A young creature yet fed 
by the pap. | 

: I provide a _suchling, * 
That ne'er had nouriſhment but from the teat. ' Dryden, 


Young animals participate of the nature. of their tender ali- 
ment, as szcklings of milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


| Su'cT10N, n. . [from uc; succion, French.] The act of 8 


ſucking. 
Soungs exteriour and interiour may be made by guction, as by 
emiſſion of the breath. | Bacon. 


Though the valve were not above an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, yet the weight kept 5 by guction, or ſupported by the 
air, and what was caſt out of it weighed ten pounds. Boyle, 


Cornelius regulated the guction of his child. Arbutbnot. 


SUD ACTION. n. ſ. ¶ udo, Latin.) Sweat. 1 
Su/DATORY. z. . udo, Latin.) Hot-houſe ; ſweating- 
bath. | 


SU'DDEN. adj. {soudain, French; poven, Saxon.) 1. 
Happening without previous notice; coming without 


the common preparatives; coming unexpectedly, 2. 
Haſty ; violent ; raſh ; paſſionate ; precipitate. Not in 
uſe. | | . 
.) We have not yet ſet down this day of triumph; | 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too 5udden, '* Shakeſp. 


* * 


— * 


N 3 i ba 
There was never any thing fo audden but Czfar's thraſonical 
. brag, of I came, ſaw and overcame, Shakefp. 
| — Herbs ſudden flower d, POE. a. 
ning their various colours. — Milton. 
His death may be ſudden to him, though it comes by never 


** 


fo flow degrees. Duty of Man. 
(2.) —— I grant him | D 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry lin. Shakeſp, 


Svu'ppen, 2. / 1. Any unexpected occurrence; ſurpriſe, 
Not in uſe; 2. On or of @ SUDDEN, or upon a' SUDDEN, 
. Sooner than was expected; without the natural or com- 
monly accuſtomed preparative N 
1.) Parents ſhould mark the witty excuſes of their children 
at (33 and ſurpriſals, rather than pamper them. Wotton, 
(2.) Following the flyers at the very heels, 

With them he enters, who u, on the ſudden | 
Clapt to their gates, | Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
How art thou loſt, how on a ſudden loſt ? Milton. 
They keep their patients ſo warm as almoſt to ſtifle them, and 
all on à ſudden the cold regimen is in vogue. | Baker, 
When you have a mind to leave your maſter, grow rude and 
faucy of a ſudden, and beyond your uſual behaviour. Swift, 
SUDDENLY, adv. (from sudden.) 1. In an unexpected 
manner; without preparation; haſtily, 2. Without 


premeditation. 
(1.) You ſhall find three of your Argoſies 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly. _ | Shakeſp. 
If eliſion of the air made the ſound, the touch of the bell or 
ſtring could not extinguiſh ſo /udderly that motion. Bacon. 
To the pale foes they ſuddenly draw near, | 
And ſummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden, 


She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the ground, 
Which ſprouting leaves did ſuddenly encloſe, 
And peaceful olives ſhaded as they roſe. Dryden. 

(2.) If thou can'ſt accule, 

Do it without invention ſuddenly. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
SU'DDENNESS. . . [from Sudden.] State of being ſudden ; 
unexpected preſence ; manner of coming or happening 
unexpectedly: 
All in the open hall amazed ſtood, 
At ſuddenveſs of that unwary fight, 


And wond'red at his breathleis haſty mood. . Spenſer, 
He ſpeedily run forward, counting his ſxddenneſs his moſt ad- 
vantage, that he might overtake the Engliſh. . Spenſer, 


The rage of people is like that of the ſea, which once break - 
ing bounds, overflows, a country with that ſuddenneſs and vio- 
ence as leaves no hopes of flymg. | Temple, 
SUDORIFICK, [sudorifigne, Fr. gudor and facio, Latin.) 

Provoking or caufing ſweat. | 
Phyſicians may well provoke ſweat in bed by bottles, with a 
decoction of ſudorifick herbs in hot water. Bacon. 

Exhaling the moſt liquid parts of the blood by ſudorifick or 
watery evaporations, brings it into a morbid ſtate. Arbuthnot. 
SuDonrI'FICK. 2. A medicine promoting ſweat, 

As to ſudorificks, conſider that the liquid which goes off by 
ſweat is often the moſt ſubtile part of the blood. Arbuthnot, 
uv'DOROUS, adj. [from sudor, Latin.) Confilting of ſweat, 
Not uſed | 95 

Beſide the ſtrigments and ſudorous ahdeſions from men's 
hands, nothing proceedeth from gold in the uſual decoction 
A Brown's Vulg. Err. 
SUDS. 7. J. [from recven, to ſeeth ; whence rodden, Sax.) 

1.. A lixivium of ſoap and water. 2. To be in the Subs. 

A familiar phraſe for being in any difficulty. 

To SUE. V. a. |[sutver, French.) 1. To proſecute by law. 
2. To gain by legal procedure. 3. [In falconry.] To 
clean the beak, as a hawk, | 

(1.) If any fue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, Jet 

him have thy cloak allo. | Matt. v. 40. 
Jo SuE. v.n. To beg; to entreat ; to petition. 

Full little knoweſt thou that haſt not try'd,, 


_ . What hell it is in ſuing long to bide. | Fenſer. 
If me thon deign to ſerve and ſue, "= 
At thy command lo all theſe mountains be. Spenſer. 
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RS, e 1 EL is (3.) Publick bufineſs ſuffers by private infirmities, and king- 
Men give 3 Sbaleſp. doms fall into weakneſſes by the Giſeaſes or decays of thoſe than 
We were not born to ſue but to command, Shakeſþ. manage them. RS, Temfle. 
Ambaſſadors came unto him as far as the mouth of the Eu- Su'rFErABLE. adj. [from ufer] Tolerable ; ſuch as may 

phrates, ſuing unto him for peace. | Muolles. be endured. Py 
For this, this only favour let me ſue, | Thy rages be 
Refuſe it not: but let my body have \ Now no more fu erable. | a 8 Chapman. 
The laſt retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden's An, It is ſuferable in any to uſe what liberty they liſt in their own 
Deſpiſe not then, that in our hands bear we 8 writing, but the contracting and extending the lines and ſenſe 
Theſe holy boughs, and ſue with words of pray'r. Dryden. of others would appear a thankleſs office. Wotton. 


"Twill never be too late, - 
To |ſue for chains, and own a conqueror, * 
The fair Egyptian 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous ſlave, 
Now falt'ring ſued, and threat'ning now did rave. Blackn. 
By adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd to ſue 
For counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Sus. . a. To obtain by intreaty: with our. 
preſſion is perhaps 1mproper. | 
Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our propitiation to die for us, 
but he is ſtill our advocate, continually interceding with his 
Father in the behalf of all true penitents, and ſuing out a par- 
don for them in the court of heaven. Calamy. 


SU'ET. 2. /. Tsuet, an old French word, according to 


Sinner] A hard fat, particularly that about the kidnies. 
The ſte atoma being ſuet, yields not to eſcaroticks. Wiſem. 


Sv'srTyY. adj. [from wet. Conſiſting of ſuet ; reſembling 


ſuet. | 
If the matter forming a wen reſembles fat or a ſuety ſubſtance, 
it is called ſteatoma. ; 
To SU'FFER. v. 42. [suffero, Latin; souffrir, French. ] 
1. To bear; to undergo ; to fee] with ſenſe of pain. 2. 
To endure ; to ſupport ; not to ſink under. 3. To allow; 


Addiſon's Cato. 


* 


The ex- 


ſuſferance, the examples of Sparta ſhew. 


Share Surgery. 


Su'FFERABLY, ady. [from ſafferable.] Tolerably; ſo as 


to be endured, | 
An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms; 
Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear 


The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. Addiſon. 


Su'FFERANCE. 2. , [from aer; $ouffrance, French.] 1. 


Pain; inconvenience.; miſery. 2. Patience; moderation, 
3. Toleration; permiſſion ; not hinderance. 
1.0 Ee muſt not only die, 

Rut thy unkindneſs ſhall the death draw out . 
To ling'ring ſufferance. Shakeſ. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
How much education may reconcile young people to pain and 

Locke on Education , 

(2.) He thought t' have flain her in his fierce deſpight, 
But haſty heat tempering with /uferance wile, 
He ſtaid his hand; | | ; Spenſer. 
He hath given excellent ſufferance and vigorouſneſs to the 
ſufferers, arming them with ſtrange courage. Taylor. 
Nor was his ſufferance of other kinds lefs exemplary than that 
he evidenced in the reception of calumny. Fell. 
And ſhould I touch it nearly, bear it | 
With all the ſuf rance of a tender friend. Otway's Orphan. 
(3.) In 33 of time, ſome whiles by cufferauce, and ſome- 
whiles by ſpecial leave and favour, they erected to themſelves: 


to permit; not to hinder. 4. To paſs through; to be oratories not in any ſumptuous or ſtately manner. Hooker 
affected by; to be ated upon. 25 Moſt wretched man, | 
(..) A man of great wrath ſhall fer puniſhment. That to affections does the bridle lend; 
| Prov. xix. In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
A woman ſuffered many things of phyſicians, and ſpent all But ſoon through mſſerance grow to fearful end. Spenſer, 
ſhe had. | Mark, v. 26. a Some villains of my conrt 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heav'n | Are in conſent and sufferance in this. ; Shakeſp.. 
Thus trampl'd, thus expell'd to ſuffer here Both gloried to have ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
Chains and theſe torments ?- Better theſe than worſe, As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength ; ” 
By my advice; ſince fate inevitable Not by the france of ſupernal pow't. > Milton's Par. Left. 


Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 
The victor's will. To ſuffer, as to do, 
Our ſtrength is equal, nor the law unjuſt 


S' 


FE ER. 2. J. from sffer.] 4. One who endures on 
undergoes pain or inconvenience, 
one who permits, 


2. One who allows; 


That ſo ordains. Milton, (1.) This evil on the Philiſtines is fall'n, 
Obedience impos d, = The 5ufferers then will [ſcarce moleſt us here, | 
On penalty of death, and ſuering death, Milton, From other hands we need not much to fear. Milton.. 
(2.) Our ſpirit and ſtrength entire - He when his love was bounded in a feœ, 
Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains, Milton, That were unhappy that they might be true, 
| (3+) He wond'red that your lordſhip | — " Made you the fav'rite of his latt ſad times, | 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home. Shakeſþ. That is, a gu rer in his ſubjects crimes. Dryden. 
Oft have I ſeen a hot o erweening cur '. She returns to me with joy in her face, not from the fight of- 
Run beck and bite, becauſe he was withheld: her huſband, but from the good luck (ſhe has had at cards; and 
Who being ſuffered, with the bear's fell paw if ſhe has been a loſer, I am doubly a suferer by it: the comes 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry'd. : Shaleſp. home out of humour, becauſe the has been throwing away my 
—— My duty cannot ſuffer _ eſtate, ET Addijony SpeAator . 
Tobey in all your daughter's hard commands. Shateſp. The hiſtory of civil wars and rebellions does not make ſuch: 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not /uffer fin upon him. Lew. deep and laſting impreflions, as events of the. ſame nature in. 
I/ Her them to enter and poſſeſs. Milton. which we or our friends have been 5u/erers. Addiſon. 


He that will ſufer himſelf to be informed by obſcrvation, 
will find few ſigns of a foul accuſtomed to much thinking in a 
new-born child. Ns: Locke. 

| (4.) The air now muſt ſuffer change. | Milton. 
To SU'FFER., v. 1. 1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 
2. To undergo puniſhment. 3. To be injui'd. 
(.) My breaſt I arm to overcome by ſuffering. Milton. 
Prudence and good-breeding are in all ſtations neceſſary ; and 


Often theſe unhappy 4uFerers expire for want of ſufficient 
. vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal regimen. Blackmare. 
Su'eFFERING. 2. / [from swfer.] Pain ſuffered. 

Rejoice in my /uferings tor you. 

| Wich what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of mind, 

He triumphs in the midſt df all his :zufferings 2 Addiſon. 

We may hope the zuferings of innocent people, who have 

lived in that place which was the ſcene of rebellion, will ſecure 


Col. i. 24. 


moſt young men ſuffer in the want of them. | Locke. from the like attempts. | | Addiſon... 
(2.) The father was firſt condemned to ſuf er upon a day ap- lt increaſed the ſmart of his preſent 5ufferings to compare them 
pointed, and the ſon afterwards the day following. Clarendon. with his former happinels. - 1 5 2 Atterbury, 


Then it is that the reaſonableneſs of God's providence, in 
relation to the ſzferings.of. good men in this world, will be fully. 


He thus : | 
Was forc'd to ſuffer for himſelf and us! 
Heir to his father's ſorrows with his crown. 


Dryden. 
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7 SUFFICE. v. wi [euffire, French ; rufficio, Latin.] Ys 
to be equal to the end or 


be enough; to be ſufficient ; 
purpoſe, 
If thou aſk me why, ſufficeth, my reaſons are good. Shakeſp. 
| Torecount almighty works 
What words or tongue of ſeraph can ſuffice, 
Or heart of man ſuffice to comprehend ? 


Milton. 


The indolency we have, ſufficizg for our preſent e | 
that is 
Locte. 


we delve not to venture the change; being content; and 


He lived in ſuch temperance, as was enough to make the 


longeſt life agreeable; and in ſuch a courle of piety, as ſufficed 


to make the moſt ſudden death ſo allo. 

To SUFFICE. v. &.- 1. To afford; to ſupply. 
tisfy; to be equal to want or demand. ; 
(.) A ſtrong and ſucculent moiſture is able, without draw= 
ing help from the earth, to ſuffice the ſprouting of the plant. 


2 Bacon. 
Thou king of horned floods, whoſe plenteous urn 
Sufices fatneſs to the fruitful corn, 555 | 
Shall ſhare my morning ſong and evening vows. 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds /ufic'd the fail ; 
The bellying canvas ſtrutted with the gale. Dryden. 
2.) Iſrael, let it ſuffice you of all your abominations. Ezek. 
arched corn ſhe did eat, and was /afficed, and left. Ruth. 


Pope. 


Dryden, 


Let it ſuffice thee that thou know'ſt us happy. Milton. 
Hie ovrconqueror left us this our ſtrength, 
That we may ſo ſiffice his vengeful ire, Milton. 


When the herd /uffic'd, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreſt lare. Dryden. 


SUFFI'CIENCY, #. /. [suffiſance, French, from sufficient.] 
1. State of being adequate to the end propoſed. 2. Qualifi- 
cation for any purpoſe. 3. Competence; enough. 
4. Supply equal to want, 5. It is uſed by Temple for 
that conceit which makes a man think himſelf equal 
to things above him; and is commonly compounded with 
Self. | 

(J.) Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that wring under the load of forrow ; 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency 
To be fo moral, when he ſhall endure 


+ The like himſelf, | Shakeſp. 
His ſaſſiciency is ſuch, that he beſtows and poſſeſſes, his plenty 
being unexhauſted. . | Boyle. 


This he did with that readineſs and ſufficiency, as at once 
gave teſtimony to his ability, and to the evidence of the truth 
he aſſerted. Fell. 

(2.) J am not lo confident of my own ſufficiency, as not wil- 
lingly to admit the counſel of others. | . King Charles. 

The biſhop, perhaps an Iriſhman, being made judge by that 
law, of the /afficiency of the miniſters, may diſlike the Engliſh- 
nian as unworthy, 

Their penſioner De Wit was a miniſter of the greateſt autho- 
rity and /uffictency ever known in their ſtate. 

3.) An elegant /afficrency, content. Thomſon. 


2. To ſa- 


S/ enſer's Ireland. 


Temſtle. 


3 : . * * x © 
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to a large pin-cuſhion ſufficient to make her a gown and petti. 
coat. N 5 | Addiſon, 


Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man 
and his family, and maintain hofpitality ; and hkewiſe to pay 
and ſatisfy ſuch dues belonging to the biſhop. Ayl. Parerg, 

Seven months are a ſufficient time to correct vice in a Yahoo, 

| 5 | Seawvift, . 

(2.) In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me, that 215 
ſufficient, 46 Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven, 
SuUrFicleENTLY. aav. [from ſufficient.) To a fufficient 

degree ; enough, | W 

If religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and ſufficiently the hearts of all 


men, there would need be no other reftraint from evil. Hooker, 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſleſs'd 
Of happineſs? | Milton, 


All to whom they are propoſed, are by his grace ſufficiently 
moved to attend and aſſent to them; ſufficiently, but not irre- 
ſiſtibly : for if all were irrefiſtibly moved, all would embrace 
them ; and if none were ſufficiently moved, none would embrace 
them. | Rogers. 

In a few days, or hours, if I am to leave this carcaſe to be 
buried in the earth, and to find myſelf either for ever happy in 
the favour of God, or eternal] ene from all light and 
peace; can any words ſufficiently expreſs the littleneſs of every 
thing elle ? | Law, 

SUFFISANCE. n./. [French.] Exceſs ; plenty. Ob- 
ſolete. | | | 
There him reſts in riotous ſufe/ance 
Of all gladfulneſs and kingly joyance. | Spenſer, 
To SU'FFOCATE. v. a. [ /uffequer, Fr. ſuffoco, Latin.] Lo 
choak by excluſion or interception of air. 
Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe ſaffocate. Shakeſþ, 
This chaos, when degree is ſufocate, 1 7 

Follows the choaking. Shaleſp. Troil. and Creſ. 

Air but momentally remains in our bodies, only to refrige- 
rate the heart, which being once performed, leſt being ſelf. 

heated again, it ſhould ſuffecate that part, it haſteth back the 
ſame way it paſſed. Brown's Vulg. Err, 

A ſwelling diſcontent is apt to ſuffocate and ſtrangle without 
paſſage. | Collier of Friendſhip. 

All involv'd in ſmoke, the latent foe | | 

From every cranny ſuffocated falls. Thomſon, 

SUFFoCa'TION, z. /. | ſuffocation, Fr. from ſuffecate. | 
The act of choaking ; the ſtate of being choaked. 

Diſeaſes ef ſtoppings and /uffccations are dangerous. Bacon. 

White conſiſts in an equal mixture of all the primiitve co- 
lours, and black in a ſufocation of all the rays of light. 5 
7 | Cheyne. 
Muſhrooms are beſt corrected by vinegar ; ſome of —4 be. 

ing poiſonous, operate by ſuffocation, in which the beſt remedy 
is wine or vinegar and falt, and vomiting as ſoon as pothble. _ 
| Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Su'FFOCATIVE. adj. [from suffocate.] Having the power 
to choak, | £7 
From rain, after great froſts in the winter, glandulous tu- 


(4.) The moſt proper ſubjeRs of diſpute are queſtions not of 
the very higheſt importance, nor of the meaneſt kind; but ra- 
ther the intermediate queſtions between them; and there is a 
large ſufficiency of them in the ſciences, 
| Watts's Improvem. of the Mind, 


mours and /ufocative catarrhs proceed.  Arbuthnot on Air. 
SU'FFRAGAN. 2. J. ¶ »ffragant, Fr. suffraganeus, Lat.] 

A biſhop conſidered as ſubject to his metropolitan 
The four archbiſhops of Mexico, Lima, S. Foy, and Do- 
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{| 3 | e minico, have under them twenty-five /xfragar biſhops, all li- 
0 (5-. ) Sufliciency is a compound of vanity and — f berally endowed and provided fag. | ay * 2 Heyhyn. 
| | emp. Syffragan biſhops ſhall have more than one riding apparitor. 


Surren. adj. ¶guſſiſant, Fr. sufficiens, Lat.] 1, Equal 

to any end or purpoſe ; enough; competent; not defi. 

_ cient, , 2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or other- 
wile. EF 3 | 


| | Sli Par. 

Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, inſolently took upon him 
to declare five articles void, in his epiſtle to his ſufragars. Fr 

| | | Hale. 


— — — 
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(I.) Saficient unto the day Ree evil thereof. 
— Heaven yet retains . 
Number ſuffcient to poſſeſs her realms. Milton. 
Man is not ſufficient of himſelf to his own happineſs. Tillotſon. 
It is ſufficrent for me, if, by a ditcourſe ſomething out of the 


Mat. vi. 34. 


RP, — 


To Su'FFRAGaTE. v. a. ¶ suffrager, Lat.] To vote 
with ; to agree in voice with, 5 1 
No tradition could univerſally prevail, unleſs there were 
ſome common congruity of ſomewhat inherent in nature, 
vrhich ſuits and ſuyfragates with it, and cloſers with it, Hale. 
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way, I hall have given occaſion to others to caſt about for new 
difcoveries, 4 | 1885 | Locke. 
the would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 


Su'FFRAGE. J. ¶ guſfrage, Fr. s1ffragium, Latin. ] Vote; 
voice given in a controverted point. | 
Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 
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Only your ſuffrages I will expect ; | 


At the ailembly tor the chuſing of conſuls. Ben. Jobnſon. 


They would not abet by their /#frages or preſence the deſigns 


of thoſe innovations. | King Charles. 
The faireit of our iſland dare not commit their cauſe to the 


uff rage of thote who molt partially adore them. Addiſon, 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 
A beardleſs conſul made againſ the law; | 
And join his ſuffrage to the votes of Rome. Dryden, 


This very variety of ſea and land, hill and dale, 1s extreme- 


1y agreeable, the ancients and moderns giving their /ufrages - 


unanimoutly herein. Wondawward's Nat. Hiſt. 

Lactantius and St. Auſtin confirm by their ſy#rage the ob- 
ſervation made by the heathen writers. Atterò ury. 

To the law and to the teſtimony let the appeal be in the firſt 
place; and next tothe united ſuffrage of the primitive churches, 
as the beſt and ſafeſt comment upon the other. Vaterland. 

SUFFRA'GINOUS. adj [frage, Lat.] 
the knee joint of beaſts, 

In elephants, the 4 of the fore legs is not directly back- 
ward, but laterally, and ſomewhat inward; but the hough or 

ſugraginous flexture behind, rather outward. 
SUFFUMIGA'TION.. 2. [ suffumigation, Fr. uſfumigo, 
Lu.] Operation of fumes raiſed by fire. 

If the matter. be fo groſs as it yields not to remedies, it may 

be attempted by ſufumpgation. ef iS Wiſem. Surg. 
SuFFu'miGeE. 2 /. { suffumigo, Lat.] A medical fume. 
Not uſed. 

For external means, drying ſufumiges or ſmoaks are preſcrib- 
ed with good ſucceſs; they are uſually compoſed out of 
frankincenſe, myrrh, and pitch. Harvey. 

70 SUFFU'SE. v. a. [uff, Latin.] To ſpread over 
with ſomething expanſible, as with a vapour or a tinc- 
ture. 
Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 


And jealouſy ſuffus'd with jaundice in her eyes. Dryden. 

0 that recels, x 

When purple light ſhall next /ufuse the ſkies, 

With me repair. | Pope. 
Inſtead of love-enliven'd cheeks, 

With flowing rapture bright, dark looks ſucceed, 

Suſtus'd and glaring with untender fire. | 


SurFu's1on. . / (snffufion, French; from guffuse.] 1. 


The act of overſpreading with any thing. 2. That 


which is ſuffuſed or ſpread, 
(2.) A drop ſerene hath quench'd their oi bs, 


Or dim /#Fufion veil'd. Milton. 
The diik of Phoebus, when he climbs on high, | 

Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed, 

His ball is with the fame /ufuſion red. Di den. 


To thoſe that have the jaundice or like /ufu/fon of eyes, objects 
appear of that colour. ee: Ray. 
SVG. 2. J. (sauge, Lat. to ſuck.] | | 
Many have ſticking on them ſugs, or trout-lice, which is a 
kind of worm like a clove or 
cloſe to him, and ſucks his moiſture, - Walton. 


SUGAR. 3 J. [ $ucre, French; saccharum, Latin.] 1. 


The native ſalt of the «vgar-cane, obtained by the ex- 


preſſion and evaporation of its juice. Quincy. 2. An 
thing proverbially ſweet. 3. A chymical dry chryſtalli- 
Zation. | 5 | | 
(I.) All the blood of Zelmane's body ſtirred in her, as wine 


will do when ſugar is haſtily put into it. Sidney. 
Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and twine 55 
Their ſubtle eſſence with the ſoul of wine. Craſbaau. 


A grocer in London gave for his rebus a ſugar-loaf ſtanding 
upon a flat ſteeple. 1 Peacham. 
Saccharum candidum ſhoots into angular figures, by placing 

a great many ſticks a-croſs a veſſel of liquid ſugar. Crew. 
If the child muſt have ſugar-plums when he has a mind, ra- 
ther than be out of humour; why, when he grows up, muſt he 
not be ſatisfied too with wine? | Locke. 


In a ugar- baker's drying-room, where the air was heated 


To SUGAR. b. a. 


Belonging to | 


Br own. 


SVG RN. adj 


Thamſon. 
ſins. | 
Some ideas make themſelves way, and are sxggefted- to. 


pin, with a big head, and ſticks - | 


* 


o 


8 U 


G 
fifty-four degrees beyond that of a human body, a ſparrow died 


in two minutes | Arbutbnot on Air. 
A piece of ſome geniculated plant, ſeeming to be part of a 
ſugar- cane. | Waodw. on Foſſ. 
(2.) Your fair diſcourſe has been as /ygar, | 

Making the hard way ſweet and delectable. Shakeſþ. 
(3.) Sugar of lead, though made of that inſipid metal, and 
ſour ſalt of vinegar, has in it a ſweetneſs ſurpaſſing that of com- 
mon 5#ugar Boyle. 


from the noun.] 1. To impregnate 


or ſcaſon with ſugar. 2. To ſweeten. 
(1.) — Short thick ſobs 
In panting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That ever-bubbling ſpring, that 5s2gar'4 neſt 
Of her delicious ſoul that there does lie, 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid melody. 
(2.) Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, and never learn! d 
The icy precepts of reſpect, but followed 
The ugar'd game before thee. 
His gloſing ſire his errand daily ſaid, 


Craſbaau- 


Sbaleſp. Timon. 


And qugar'd ſpeeches whifper'd in mine ear. Fairfax. 
Who caſts out threats, no man deceives, . 

But flatt'ry ſtill in πgar d words betrays, 

And poiſon in high taſted meats conveys. Denham. 


Su'GaRCANDY. 2. J. [from «gar and candy.) Sugar can» 


died, or cryſtalliſed. 
[from qugar.] Sweet; taſting of ſugar, 
With the zugg ry ſweet thereof allure 


Chaſte ladies ears to phantaſies impure. Shenſer. 


To SUGGE'ST. v. a. [| suggero, guggeſtum, Lat. suggerer, 


Fr.] 1. To hint; to intimate; to inſinuate good or ill; 
to tell privately. 
nuation. 
ule. | | | 
(.) — Are you not aſhamed ? 

What ſpirit ſugge/s this imagination? Shakeſp. 

I could never have ſuffered greater calamities, by denying to 
ſign that juſtice my conſcience quggeſted to me. K. Charles. 
Theſe Romith caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the gonſciences of men, 
by que geſting ſomething to them, which thall ſatisfy their minds, 
notwithſtanding a'knewn, actual, avowed continuance of their 
| South, 


= 


the mind-by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection. Locke. 


Reflect upon the different ſtate of the mind in thinking, 
- which thoſe inſtances of attention, reverie and dreaming, natu- 


rally enough sggeft. Locke. 
Search for ſome thoughts thy o 5vgge/tizg mind, 
And others dictated by heay'nly pow'r, | 
Shall riſe ſpontaneous. | Pope's Od. 
(2.) When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 
They do «vggeſt at firſt with heav'nly ſhows. Shakeſp.. 
Knowing that tender youth is ſoon gaggeſfed, 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. 


(3.) We muſt. 5zggeſt the people, in what hatred: 
He ſtill hath held them, that to's power he would _ 
Have made them mules. Shakeſp. Cor. 


SUGGE'STER. 23. . |from suggest. One that remindeth. 


another, 


SUGGE'STION, 2. J. [ wgge/iion, Fr. from ge. 1. 
Private hint; intimation ; inſinuation; ſecret notificati- 
ene 


2. Secret incitement. ; 
(I.) It allayeth all baſe and earthly cogitations, baniſheth; 


and driveth away thoſe evil ſecret gg2/tions-which our inviſible- 
enemy is always apt to miniſter, 


Hooker: 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking- 
_ Himſelf with princes : one that by sggeftion- 
Tied all: the kingdom. | 


Native and untaught svgge/ftions of inquiſitive children. Locke. . 
Another way is letting the mind, upon the guęgeſtions of any. 
new notion, run after ſimilies. | 
(2+) Arthur, they ſay, is kill'd to-night. | 

| Shakeſſ, King John. 


che.. 


On your Suggeſtion. 


Shaleſp. H. VIII. 


2. To ſeduce; to draw to ill by inſi- 
Out of uſe. 3. To inform ſecretly. Out of 


Shakeſp.. . 
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To Sblobtftrart. v. 4. [aggills, Latin. ] To beat black 


and blue; to make livid oy a bruiſe. | 
The head of the os humeri was bruiſed, and remained sg- 
gilated long after. | OE Wiſem. Surg. 
Svu'iciInE. x, . [suicidium, Latin.) 1. Self- murder; 
oy horrid crime of deſtroy ing one's ſelf, 2. A-ſelf-mur- 
eier. . ; | 
(1.) Child of deſpair, and sx/icide my name. Savage. 
To be cut off by the ſword of injured friendſhip is the moſt 


dreadful of all deaths, next to fwiczde. _ Clarifa. © 
(2.) If fate forbears us, fancy ftrikes the blow, 
Wia make misfortune, 5uicides in woe. Young. 


SUul'LLAGE. #. J. {soillage, French.) Drain of filth. 


Obſolete, 


When they have choſen the plot, and laid out the limits of 


the work, ſome Italians dig wells and ciſterns, and other con- 
veyances for the ſuillage of the houſe. | Wotton, 
Su'inc, 3. /. [This word ſeems to. come from ſuer, to 
ſweat, French; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon] The 
aQt of ſoaking through any thing. | 08 
Note the percolation or ruing of the verjuice through the 
wood; for verjuice of itſelf would never have paſſed through 
the wood. ' Bacon. 


SUIT. 2. [| ſuite, French.] 1. A ſet; a number of 


things correſpondent one to the other. 2. Cloaths made 


one part to anſwer another. 3 Conſecution; ſeries ; 
regular order. 4. Out of Suits. Having no correſ- 
pondence. A metaphor, I ſuppoſe, from cards. 5. 
[Suite, French] Retinue ; company. Obſolete. 6. 
[From To ſue.) A petition ; an addrels of entreaty. 7. 
Courtſhip. 8. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify purſuit ; pro- 
ſecution. 9. [In law.] Suit is ſometimes put for the in- 
. tance of a cauſe, and ſometimes for the cauſe itſelf de- 
duced in judgment. | Aylife. 


(1.)Whole verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden times, 
Dray. 


Of ſundry ſorts of feet, and ſundry quits of rhimes. 
We, ere the day, two quits of armour ſought, - 
Which borne before him, on his ſteed he brought. Dryden. 
(2.) What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid suit of 
the camp, will do among foaming bottles, and ale-waſh'd wits, 
is wonderful. - Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Him all repute 
For his device in handſoming aswit; - 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 


Of all the court to have the beſt conceit. Donne, 
Three or four ſuits one winter there does waſte, 
One ſuit does there three or four winters laſt, Cowley. 


His majeſty was ſupplied with three thouſand ſuzts of cloaths, 
with good proportions of ſhoes and ſtockings, _ Clarendon. 
(3.) Every five and thirty years the ſame kind and ſuite of 
weather comes about again; as great froſt, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, ſummers with little heat; and they 
_ call it the prime. | . Bacon. 

(4.) Wear this for me; one out of ſuits with fortune, 

That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. 

| | Shakefp. 


(5.) Plexirtus's ill-led life, and worſe gotten honour, ſhould 


have tumbled together to deſtruction, had there not come in Ty- 
deus and Telenor, with fifty in their ſuite to his defence. 


Sidney. 
(6.) Mine ears againſt your fuzts are ſtronger than 
Your gates againſt my force, | Shakeſp. 
She gallops o'er a courtier's noſe ; | 
And then dreams he of ſwelling out a quit. Shakeſp. 


Had I a ſuit to Mr, Shallow, 1 would humour his men with 
the amputation of bein their maſter. g SHaleſp. 
Many ſhall make ſuit unto thee. 

My mind, neither with pride's.itch, nor yet hath been 
Poiſon'd with love to ſee or to be ſeen ; | 
I had no ſuit there, nor new ſuzt to ſhew : 


Vet went to court. | | 
It will be as unreaſonable to expect that God ſhould attend 


and grant thoſe ſuits of ours, which we do not at all conſider 
N Duty Man. 


ourſelves. . 


(| 


Fob, xi, 19- 
nobleneſs not ſtable to that affliction. 


Donne. 


Y F N 
* . * 
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.) He that hath the ſteerage of oy Sore, 77 Ee” 
Ding wy ſuit, * © © Shakeſþ. Rome) and Jul. 
Their determinations are to return to their home and to trbu- 
ble you with no more ſuit, unleſs you may be won by ſome other 
ſort than your father's impoſition. SiS Shakeſp. 
(8.) High amongſt all knights haſt hung thy ſhield, .* 
Thenceforth the /t of earthly conqueſt ſhoone, 
And waſh thy hands from guilt of bloody field. Henſer. 
(9.) All that had any ſ#/ts in law came unto them. Suſanna, 
Wars are ſaits of appeal to the tribunal” of God's juſtice, 
where there are no ſuperiors on earth to determine the cauſe. | 
| Bacon's War with Spain. 
Involve not thyſelf in the ſuits and parties of great perſonages., 
| Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
To Alibech alone refer your ſuit, | 
And let his ſentence finiſh your diſpute, Dryden. 
A ſuit of law is not a thing unlawful in itſelf, but may be 
innocent, if nothing elſe comes in to make a fin thereof; but 
then it 1s our fin, and a matter of our account, - when it is 
either upon an unjuſtifiable ground, or carried on by a finful 
management. | Kettlewell. 
John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his ſie would 
not laſt aboye a year, and that before that time he would be in 
quiet poſſeſſion of his buſineſs, _ | Arbuthnot. 
To Sur. v. 3. [from the noun.] 1. To fit; to adapt 
to ſomething elſe. 2. To be fitted to; to become. * 
To dreſs ; to clothe, | | = 
(1.) Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with 
this ſpecial obſervance, that you o erſtep not the modeſty of na- 


ture. you amlet. 
The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are ſo ſuited to their different educations and humours, that each 


would be improper in any other. : Dryden, 
(2.) Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, 
III fits his cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dryden. 
er purple habit fits with ſuch a grace 
On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and ſo ſuzts her face. Dryden. 


If different ſects ſhould give us a liſt of thoſe innate practical 
principles, they would ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their 


diſtinct hypotheſes. 5 | Locke. 
Raiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, 
Which ſuits a ſong of piety and thee. Prior. 


(3.) Such a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 
So went he ſuited to his watry tomb: 
Tf ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſuit, 
You come to fright us. Shakeſp. Tab. Night. 
. Be better ſuited ; „„ 
Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe misfortunes ; 
I pr'ythee put them off to worſer hours. 
—— I'll diſrobe me | 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 
As do's a Briton peaſant. 1 Shaleſp. Cymb. 
To SviT. 2. n. To agree; to accord. Dryden uſes it 
both with 7e and wh. | | 
The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, | 
Cannot well ſuit with either; but ſoon prove 


Shakeſp. 


Tedious alike, Milton. 
The place itſelf was ſuiting to his care, 

Uncouth and ſavage as the cruel fair. Dryden, 

Pity does with a noble nature ſuit. Dryden, 

| Conſtraint does ill auith love and beauty ſuit. Dryden. 


This be ſays, becauſe it ſuits with his hypotheſis, but proves 
it not. x Locke, 
=] Give me not an office | 

That ſuits with me ſo ill; thou know'ſt my temper. 
| | | Addiſon, 

Fitting ; according with ; 


Sur'TaBLE. adj. [from ſuit.] 
agreeable to: with 70. | | 
Through all thoſe miſeries, in both there appeared a hy of 
Sidney. 

What he did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of God that Solo- 
mon his ſon ſhould perform, in manner ſuztable to their preſent 
and ancient ſtate, „ TS Hooker. 
To ſolemn acts of royalty and juſtice, their ſuitable ornaments 
are a beauty; are they only in religion a ſtain ? | Hooker- 
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for why t their ſcience as well as ſervice be in an un- 
1 eee eee, 


known tongue? L&D FR DIY | 
th A pleſſings of God upon his honeſt induſtry had been, 


great, ſo he was not without intentions of making ſvitable re- 


us in acts of charity. a” 

Bhs Expreſſion q the dreſs of thought, and Mill 

Appears more decent, as more ſuitable: 

A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs d, 
Is like a clown in regal purple dreis d. day 
It is as great an abſurdity to ſuppoſe 70 prayers and divine 
titions without an holineſs of life ſuitable to them, as to ſup- 
pole an holy and divine life without prayers. Law, 
Sur'TABLENESS, 2. [from Suitable.) Fitneſs ; agree- 


Atterbury. 


Pope. 


ableneſs. | | | 
In words and ſtyles, /uitableneſs makes them acceptable and 
effective, Glanville. 


Wich ordinary minds, it is the ſuitablene/7, not the evidence 
of a truth that makes it to be yielded to; and it is ſeldom that 
any thing practically convinces a man that does not pleaſe him 
frit. f 2 South. 
He creates thoſe ſympathies and /u:tableneſſes of nature 
are the foundation of all true friendſhip, and by his providence 
baidgs perſons ſo affected together.. South, 
Conſider the laws themſelves, and their ſuitableneſt or unſui- 
tableneſs to thoſe to whom they are given. Tillotſon, 
Sur'TABLY. adv, [trom guitable.] Agreeably ; according 
tO. 


Whoſoever ſpeaks upon an occaſion may take any text ſuita- 


ble thereto; and ought to ſpeak ſuitably to that text. South, 
Some rank deity, whoſe filthy face - 
We fauitably o'er ſtinking (tables place. Dryden. 


 Svrir Covenant. n. /. [In law.] Is where the anceſtor of 
ene man covenanted with the anceſtor of another to ſue 
at his court. | Bailey, 
Suit Court. u. ſ. {In law.] Is the court in which tenants 
owe attendance to their lord. 1 , Bailey, 
Svir Service. u. [In law,] Attendance which 
owe to the court of their lord. | 
Sorr * n /. [from ſuit. 1. One that ſues; a petiti- 
SviToR. $ oner ; a ſupplicant. 2. A woer ;- one who 
courts a miſtreſs, 84 
(a.) As humility is in ſzzters a decent virtue, fo the teſtifica- 
tion thereof, by ſuch effectual acknowledgments, not only ar- 
gueth a ſound apprehenſion of his ſupereminent glory and ma- 
jeſty before whom we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a 
kind of pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthankfulneſs. 
8 . Hooker, 


Bailey. 


She hath been a ſuitor to me for her brother, | 
Cut off by courſe of juſtice. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. 
My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs 
Of ſuitors at court to mourn, 


Not only bind thine own hands, but 
alſo from offering. 


Donne. 


Bacon. 


— Yet their port 

Not of mean ſuitors; nor important leſs 

Seem'd their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chaſte Pyrrha, to reſtore 

The race of mankind drown'd, before the ſhrine ' 


Of Themis ſtood devour. Milton's Par. Loft. 
—— —— | challenge nothing; 

But I'm an humble fzztor for theſe priſoners. Denham, 
My lord, I come an humble fuitor to you. Rowe. 


(..) I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard 
heart ; for truly I love none. 5 x 
— Adcar happineſs to women! they would elſe have been 
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ſhould no 


chat 


tenants 


bind the hand of ſxitors 


EET T0009 Pb 
. 
That could refuſe a boon to ſuch a svitreſs 3 

. » Y* have got a noble friend to be your advocate 
Sv'LcaTED. adj. [ rulcus, Lat] Furrowecg. | 
All are much chopped ind ſulcated by having lain expoſed on 


: 


„ 
1 


the top of the clay to the weather, and to the eroſion of the 
vitriolick matter mixed amongf the clay. * Woodward. 
SvLL, ./ A plough. Ain/w. 


SU'LLEN. adj. [Of this word the etymology 13 obſcure, ] 


1. Gloomily. angry; fluggiſhly diſcontented. 2. Miſchie- 
vous; malignant, z. Intraftable ; obſtinate. 4. Gloo- 
my ; dark ; cloudy ; diſmal. 5. Heavy; dull; ſor- 
rowful. e e dy} | 

(1.) Wilmot continued ſtill ullen and perverſe, and every day 
grew more inſolent. IM  Clarendoz. 

A man in a jail is 5z//en and out of humour at his firſt com- 


ing in. 7 | L' Eflrange. 
© " Forc'dby my pride, I my concern fuppreſs'd : 
Pretended drowſineſs, and wiſh of reſt; | 
And fullen I forſook th' imperfe& feaſt. Prior. 


If we fit down ſullen and inactive, in expectation that God 


ſhould do all, we ſhall find ourſel ves miſerably deceived, 
$ | | Regers, 
(2.) Such ſullen planets at my birth did ſhine, 
| e every fortune mixt with mine. Dryden. 
The ſullen fiend her ſounding wings difplay'd, 
Unwilling left the night, and ſought the nether ſhade. 
rs, Kees hd 6 
© (3.) Things are as ſullen as we are, and will be what they 
are, whatever we think of them. | Tillotſon. 
(4.) Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fight? Sh. H. VL 
Night with. her yu / len wings to double ſhade, | 
The defart fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. Milton. 


A glimpſe of moon ſhine, ſtreak d with red; 
A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light, 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again. Dryden. 

No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows; ” 

The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. Pope. 

(5.) Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, | 

And ſullen preſage of your own decay.  CShakeſp. K. J. 
Su'LLENLY. adv, [(from zullen] Gloomily ; malignant- 
ly; intract ably. | . | 
To fay they are framed without the aſſiſtance of ſome prin- 
ciple that has wiſdom in it, and come to paſs from chance, is 
ſullenly to aſſert a thing becauſe we will aſſert it. More. 
—— He in chains demanded more 

Than he impos' d in victory before: 

He ſullenly reply d, he could not make | 

Theſe offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

The gen'ral mends his weary pace, 
And ſallenly o his revenge he fails ; 
So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryden. 
SU'LLENNESS. 2. J. [from 5ulſen.] Gloomineſs; moroſe- 
nels ; ſluggiſh anger; malignity ; intractability. 

Speech being as rare as precious, her ſilence without ſullen- 
neſs, her modeſty. without affectation, and her ſhamefaſtneſs 
without ignorance. Sidney. 

a To fit my /ullenneſs, 

He to another key his ſtile doth dreſs. Donne. 

In thoſe vernal ſeaſons, when the air is calm and pleaſant, it 
were an injury and /ullerneſs againſt nature not to go out, and 
ſee her riches. 1 . | Milton. 

Quit not the world out of any hypocriſy, ſullenneſs, or ſuper- 
ſtition, but out of a ſincere love of true knowledge and virtue. 


troubled. with a pernicious ſtator. _ Shakeſp. 1 . More, 
He paſſed a year under the counſels of his mother, and then With theſe comforts about me, and fullenneſ; enough to uſe 

| became a ſ#tor to fir Roger Aſhton's daughter. Wotton, no remedy, Zulichem came to ſee me. | Temple. 
By many fuitors ſought, ſhe mocks their pains, _ . Su'LLENSs, 2. /. [Without fingular.] Moroſe temper ; 
And til] her yow'd virginity maintains, Dryden. gloomineſs of mind. A burleſque word, ä 
f = dr Ay 5575 l an wry rg ape Let them die that age, and ſullens have. Shakeſþ. 
ar from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd. Pope's Odyſ. 6.111 1aGe. n. J. {zouillage, Fr.] Pollution filth ; ſtain 


\ Sui'TaEsS. 3. J. [from cuiter.] A female ſupplicant. 


of dirt; ſoulneſs. 


Not in uſe. 
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Require it to make ſome reſtitution-to-his neighbour for what 


it has detrated from it, by wiping off that ſullinge it has! caſt 
upom his fame. d ad ot banith nt of - the Tongue. 


Calumniate ſtoutly : for though we wipe away with never ſo 


much care the dirt thrown, at us, there will be left ſome ſulliage 

behind. er tran} * Decay of Piety. 

Ta Su'LLY. v. a. [ souiller, Fr.] To foil ; to tarniſh ; 
to dirt ; to ſpot. | Bir 

Silvering will ſlly and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 

The falling temples which the gods provoke, | 


And ftatutes ſully'd yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke. Re com. 
He's dead, whoſe love had ui all your reign, 20 
And made you empreſs of the world in vain. Dryden. 


 Lab'ring years ſhall weep their deſtin'd race, 
Charg'd with ill omens, ſully d with diſgrace. Prior. 
Publick juſtice may be done to thoſe virtues their humility 
took care to conceal, which were ſullied by the calumnies and 
ſlanders. of malicious men. a Nelſon. 
Let there be no ſpots to ſully the brightneſs of this ſolemnity. 
Montane; Hes. ON 
Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
bree /ullying trades avoid with equal care; 4 
The little chinney-ſweeper ſkblks along, 
And marks with footy ſtains the heedleſs throng. Gay. 


Sv/riy. n. J. [from the verb.] Soil ;.tarniſh ; ſpot. 


You laying theſe light ſullies on my fon, 
As 'twere a thing a little ſoil'd i th? working, © Shakes. 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little ſpots and 
rallies in his reputation. | Addiſon, Syeftator, 
SU'LEHUR. .n. J. [Latin,] Brimſtone, . = 
In his womb; was hid metallick ore, | 
The work of ſulphur. 


7 


Milton, 


matter with the foſſil ſalt. | Woods. 
SULPHU'/REQUS, 5 adj. | sulphureus, Lat] Made of 
SU'LPHUROUS. .J_ brimitone; having the qualities of 
brimſtone ; containing ſulphur ; impregnated with ſulphur, 
My hour is al moſt come, | 1 
When I to ulphurcus and tormenting flame 

Muſt render up myſelf. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Dart and javelin, ſtones and qulphurous fire. Milton. 
Is not the ſtrength and vigour of the action between light and 
gulf hurecus bodies, obſerved above, one reaſon why sulphureous 
bodies take fire more readily, and burn more vehemently than 

other bodies do ? | | 
The fury heard, while on Cocytus' brink 
Her ſnakes unty'd salþhureous waters: drink. Pope. 

No su/phureous glooms . | 

Swell'd in the ſky, and tent the lightning forth. | Thomſon, 
SULPHU'REOUSNESS. 1. . [trom gulf hurebius.] The ſtate 


of being ſulphureous. | | 
SU/LPHURWORT. 7. /. [peucedanum, Lat.] The ſame 
with HoGsFENEL. „„ 


 Sv'LenvnRyY. adj [from gulphur.] Partaking of ſulphur. 
SULTAN. ». / [Arabick. ] The Turkiſh emperour, 


By this ſcimitar, 
That won three fields of gultau Solyman. 


Shakeſ). 


Go /LTANA. ; un. |. [ from gultan.] The queen of an 


Su'LTantss. J Eaſtern emperour. 
Turn the 5ultana's chambermaid. Cleaweland. 
Lay the tow'ring sultaneſs aſide. BEN Irene. 

SU'LTANKY. z. ſ. [from ultan.] An Eaſtern empire. 

I affirm the ſame of the ſultanty of the Mamalukes, where 
ſlaves, bought. for money, and of unknown deſcent, reigned 
over families of freemen. ; Bacon. 

Su'LTRINESS. 7. J. {from zultry.] The ſtate of being 
ſaltry ; cloſe and cloudy heat. 8 3 

SU'LTRY. adi. { This is imagined by S#ianer to be corrupt- 
ed from gulphury, or sabeltry.] Hot without ventilation; 
hot and cloſe ; hot and cloudy, . 
It is very gultry and hot. 

— The sultry breath 
Of tainted air had cloy'd the jaws of death. 


Shakeſh. Hamlet. 


Sulf hur is produced by incorporating an oily or bituminous 


Newt. Opt. 


Sandys. 


And envies us even Lybia's 5u/try deſarts. Audiſon's Cato. 
Then would 5u/try heats and a burning air have ſcorched and 
chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houſes or 
dene. Nt © >-1.t + 4-141 Cboyne, 
SUM. ». /. | summa, Lat. somme, Fr.] 1. The whole of any 
thing; many particulats aggregated to a total. 2, Quan- 
tit of money. 3 [Somme, Fr.] Compendium 53 a- 
bridgment ; the whole abſtracted. 4. The amount; the 
reſult of reaſoning or computation. 5. Height; com- 
pletion, „ 5 4 
(1.) We may as well conclude fo of every ſentence, as of the 
whole ſum and body thereof. | | $6 Hooker. 
How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great 
LI. them... FE .cxxxiz, 17. 
— Tt Almighty Father, where he fits DT TEE 
Shrin;d in his ſanftuary'of heav*a fecure, 
Confulting on the um of things, foreſeen 


This tumult, and permitted all, advis d. Milton. 
Such and no leſs is he, on whom depends 
The um of things. | Di 


_ Weighing the um of things with wiſe forecaſt, 
Solicitous of publick good. 
Ry 6 Fo i” I did fend to you | 
For certain ams of gold, which youdeny'd me. Shakefp, 
They who conſtantly ſet down their daily expences, have yet 
ſome ſet time of caſting up the whole 4. Duty ef Man, 
—— Britain, once deſpis'd, can raiſe E 
As ample ums as Rome in Czlar's dayͤs. C. Arbuthnot. 
(3.) Ihis, in effect, is the 51297 and ſubſtance of that which 
they bring by way of oppoſition againſt thoſe orders, which we 
have common with the. church of Rome. | Hooker, 
They repleniſhed the hearts of the neareſt unto them with 
words of . memorable conſolation, ftrengthened men in the fear 
of God, gave them wholeſome inſtructions of life, and confirm- 
ed them in the true religion: in um, they taught the world no 
leſs virtuouſly how to die, - than*they had done before how to 
live, » go Hother, 


Philips, 


This having-learn'd, thou haſt attain'd the ;; 
Of wiſdom. | Milton, 
In um, no man can have a greater veneration for, Chaucer 


than myſelf. | Di den. 
Thy rum of duty let two words contajnʒñ 
Be humble, and be juſt. | n 
In ſum, the Golpel, conſidered as a law, preſcribes every vir- 
tue to our conduct, and forbids every fin, on ln 
(4.) I appeal to the readers, whether the um of what I have 
ſaid be not this. __— Tillotſon. 
(.) ThusT have told thee all my ſtate, and brought 
My ſtory to the ſim of earthly bliis, 
Which I enjoy. | Milt. Par. Loft, 
In ſaying ay or no, the very ſafety of our country, and the 
Sum of our well being hes. | | L Eftrangpe. 
To SUM. v. a. [ſommer, Fr. from the noun, ] 1. Tocom- 
pute; to collect particulars into a total; to caſt up. It 
has up emphatical. 2. To com priſe; to comprehend ; 
to collect into a narrow compaſs. 3. {In falconry,] To 
have feathers full grown. 2 | 
(1.) Vou caſt th' event of war, 
And gumm'd th' account of chance. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
The high prieſt may um the ſilver brought in. 2 Kings xxii. 
In ficknets time will ſeem longer without a clock than with 
it; for the mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather $41.9 the moments than divide the day. © Bacon, 
He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments de- 
pend upon, may as, well undertake to count the ſands, or zum 
up infinity. * South, - 
(2.) - $0 lovely fair! fa e 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her uπππſmm d up, in her contain'd. Milton. 
To conclude, by umming ub what I would ſay concerning 
what I have, and what I have not been, in the following paper 


. #4 


1 


8 5 * 
I hall not that AA 0 60 ien dar deore ten- 
ttiſe of col —.— an occaſional eſſa x77] (Boyle. 
So tothe ant, thou ug gand, in few: words | ew wir” the <>, 
O we this fable. * —— 
This Atlas: ,muſtovr ſinking ſtate uphold erw 518 
In council cool, but in performance n ; 2£W 
He tums their virtues in himſelf alone, | 
And adds the greateſt, of a loyal ſon, ' 3 ran | 
A fine evidence umm ' d up among you Dryden, 
(3.) With proſperous wing full swm9m'd. Milton. 
Su'MACH-TREE. 7./. [ ſumach, Fr. A plat... The 
flowers are uſed in dying, and the branches for tanning, 
in America. Miller. | 
Su'MLESS: adj. from ſum | Not to be —_— 
Make his chronicle as rich with prize, | 
As in the ouzy bottom of the ſea | 
With ſunken wreck and qumleſt treaſuries. Shak. 2 „ 
A unleſs journey of incorporeal ſpeed. Milton. 
Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines, | 
The -umleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines. Pope. 


SU!MMARILY. adv, from ſummary, | Briefly ; ; the ſhort- 


eſt way. 
The decalogue of Moſes declareth binary thoſe things 


which we ought-to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatſoever we 


ſhould requeſt or deſire. 1 ' Hooker. 

While we labour for theſe dene dend out of Seri ipture, 
and do ummarily declare the things which many ways have 
been ſpoken, be contented quietly to hear, and do not think my 
ſpeech tedious. Hooker. 

When the parties proceed 52mmarily, and they chuſe the or- 
dinary way of proceeding, the cauſe is made plenary.  Ayliffe. 


SU/'MMARY, 44). [ ſormmaire, Fr. from ſum. J Short; ; brief; 
compendious. 

The judge 

Directed them to mind their brief, 

Nor ſpend their time to ſhew their reading, 

She'd have a summary proceeding. 


SUMMARY. 2. [from the adj,] 
ſtra@ ; abridgmentr; 
We are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere 
By the rough torrent of occ aſion; 
And have the summary of all our griefs, 8 
When time ſhall ſerve, to ſhew in articles. Shak. H. IV. 
In that comprehenſive ummary of our duty to God, there is 
no expreſs mention thereof. | Rogers. 


SUMMER. . /. [pumen, Saxon; /emer, Dutch. ] 1. 
The ſeaſon in which the ſun arrives at the hither ſolſtice. 
2. [ Trabs ſummaria.] The principal beam of a floor. 

(x.) Sometimes hath the brighteſt day a cloud; 
And, after Summer, evermore "ſucceeds 
The barren Winter with his nipping cold. 
Can't ſuch things be, 
* overcome us like a Summer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder? 


| Swift, 
Compendium ; ab- 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


An hundred of Summer fruits. 2 Sa. xvi, 
He was fitting in a Summer parlour, Judg. iii. 20. 
In all the liveries deck d of Summer's pride. Milton. 


They marl and. ſow it with wheat, giving it a Summer fallow- 


ing firſt, and next year ſow it with peaſe. Mortimer, 
Dry weather; is beſt for moſt Summer corn. Mortimer. 
The dazzling roofs, ke | 
Reſplendent as the blaze of Summer noon, 
\ Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 
Child of the ſun, 
See ſultry Summer comes. Thomſon, 


(2.) Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be better 
' truited in croſs and tranſverſe for ummers, or girders, or binding 
beams. Wotton. 
Then enter'd ſin, and with that ſycamore, _ | 

Whole. leaves firſt thelter'd man from drought and dew, 

Working and winding {lily evermore, X 

The inward walls and ummers cleft and tore; 

But grace ſhor'd theſe, and cut that as it grew, Herbert, 


To Suſmmr r. v. n. {from the noun.] To paſs the Sum- 
„ | 5 8 


Shak. H. VI. 


| 8 v M 
The fowls ſhall * upon them, and all the beaſts ſhall 


winter upon them. Ja. xvili. 6. 

To SU'MMBER, v. a. 70 keep warm. 111 
Maids well ummer d and warm kept, are like flies at Bartho- 
lomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes. Shakeſp, 

Su, uMERHOUS FE. 2. / {from Summer and tenſe.) An 
r urs in a garden uſed in the Summer. 

| I'd rather live 

With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 

In any ſummerhouſe in Chriſtendom. Shateſd. H. IV. 
With here a fountain, never to be play'd, 

And there a ſummerhouſe, that knows no ſhade. Pope. 

There is ſo much virtue in eight volumes of Spectators, ſuch 
a reverence of things ſacred, ſo many valuable remarks for - 

our conduct in life, that they are not improper to lie in parlouis 
or ſummer bouſes, to entertain our thoughts in any moments of 


leiſure. Watts. 
I 1. J. [ ſoubreſault, Fr, 


SU/MMERSAULT. Somerſet is a 
SU'MMERSE'T. corruption. }] A high Teap in which 
the heels are thrown over the head, 

——; Some do the ſummerſault, 


And o'er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras, 
Frogs ate obſerved to uſe divers ſummer ſaults.. Walton. 

And if at firſt he fail, his ſecond | ſummer ſault ; 
He inſtantly aſſays. Drayton. 


The treaſurer cuts a caper on the ſtrait rope: I have ſeen him 
do the ſummerſet upon the trencher fixed on the rope, which is no 
thicker than a common packthread. Swift, 

SU'MMIT. , [ Jummitas, Lat. ] *.The . ; the utmoſt 
height, | 
Have I fall'n or no? 
From the dread ſummit of this chalky Fourth 1 
Look up a- height, the ſhrill- -gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shak. K. ** . 
Etna's heat, that makes the ſummit glow, | 


Enriches all the vales below. Seviſt. 
2 SUMMON. v. a [ /immoneo, Lat.] 1. To call with 
authority; to admoniſh to appear; to cite. 2. To ex- 
cite; to call up; to raiſe: with ap emphatical. 
( 1.) — Cateſby, ſound lord Haſtings, | 
Shak. R. III. 


And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower. 
The courſe of method ſummoneth me to diſcourſe of the in- 
habitants. Carew's Surv, of Cornaw, 
The tirſan is aſſiſted by the governour of the city, where the 
feaſt is celebrated, and all the perſons of both ſexes are ſum- 


ano ned to attend. Bacon. 
Rely on what thou naſt of virtue, ſummon all, Milton. 

Nor trumpets /ummon him to war, 1. 1 
Nor drums diſturb his morning ſleep. Dryden. 


We are ſummon d in to profeſs repentance and amendment of 


all. our ſins. Rettlexwell, 

Love, duty, ſafety, ſunimon us away; | 

*Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 
(2.) When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 

. Stitfen the ſinews, ſummon u the blood. Shakeſp. H. V. 


Su/MMoNER.. 1. /. {from ſummon, One who cites; one 
who ſummons. | 

Cloſe pent-up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 

Theſe dreadful /ummoners grace. 


Shaheſþ. K. Lear. 


 Su'mmoxs, 2. /. [from the verb.) A call of authority ; 


x admonition to appear; citation. 
— What are you ? 

Your name, your quality, and why you anſwer, 
This preſent ſummons. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
He ſent to fummon the ſeditious, and to offer pardon ; but 
neither ſummons nor pardon was any thing re arded, Hayward. 

= The ſons of like” . > : A 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons TTT. 
And took their ſeats. Milton's Par. Lost. 
This ſummons, as he reſolved unfit either to diſpute, or dif- 
obey, ſo could he not, without much violence to his inclinations, 


ſubmit unto, Fell. 
Strike your ſails at ſummons, or prepare oy 
To prove the laſt extremities of war. Dryden. 
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(ene, Br:  Jomare, Ttalian.] A' bort 


e Cloaths or furniture, 
5 with her ! Tn 1 4 
Perſuade me rather to be a ſlave and aper Ne r 
To this deteſted groom. S bakeſp. K. Ever. 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, M44 
And feather'd fates among the mules. and ſumpters ſet, vs 
A. 
* 


So'urpTEeR, z./. 
that carries t 


Sum ter mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 
SU'MPTION. 
as Not in uſe. 
The ſumf tion of the myſteries does all in a capable e. 
aylor. 
\ SUlurruary, adi. ¶ ſumptuarius, Lat. ] Relating to ex- 
pence ; regulating the coſt of life, 

To remove that material cauſe of ſedition, which is want and 
poverty in the ſtate, ſerveth the opening and well balancing of 
trade, the baniſhing of idleneſs, the repreſſing of waſte and ex- 
ceſs by Jumptuary laws, Bacon. 

SumpTUO'SITY, 
coſtlineſs. Not uſed... 

He added ſumt tugſ ty, invented jewels of gold and ſtone, and 
ſome engines for the war, Raleigh. 

SU'MPT 5008. adj. ¶ſumptuoſus, from ſumptus, Lat.) 
Coſtly; expenſive; ſplendid. 

We ſee how moſt Chriſtians ſtood then affected, how joyful 

they were to behold the ſumptuous ſtatelineſs of houſes built unto 


God's glory. Hooker, 
We are too magnificent and ſumftuous in our tables and at- 
tendance. Atterbury. 


Su'sPTUOUSLY. adv. [from fumprucus.] 1. Expenſively ; 

817 gat pt. 2. Splendidly. 
2 his monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 

Which I have 3 re- edi fied. b. Titus And. 

Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, in a famine, ſold all the 

rich veſſels and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 

with bread ; and ſaid, there was no reaſon that the dead tem- 

ples cf God ſhould be ſumftuoyfly furniſhed, and the living 

temples ſuffer penury. Bacon's Apopht/ egms. 

2.) A good employment will make you live tolerably i in 

| N or ſumptuouſly here. Swift. 


gu'uT vous x ESS. 2 . [from ſumptuous] Expenſiveneſs; 


coſtlineſs. 
I will not fall out with thoſe that can reconcile ſumptuouſucſi 


and charity. Boyle, 
SUN. 2. J. 6 ſunno, Gothick; punna, runne, Saxon; ſon, 
Dutch.) 1. The luminary that makes the day. 2. A 
ſunny ang ; a place eminently warmed by the ſun. 


this world. A proverbial expreſſion, 
(I.) Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 


Nor ſtorms do turn ? Sidney. 
Bid her ſteal into the pleached bow'r, 

Where honeyſuckles, ripen'd by the fun, 

' Forbid the ſun to enter. Shakeſs. | 


Though there be but one ſun exiſting in the world, yet the 


idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more ſubſtances might each 


zgree in it, it is as much a ſort as if there were as many ſuns as 


there are ſtars. Locle. 
By night, by day, from pole to pole they run; 

Or from the ſetting ſeek the riſing 12 Harte. 

(2.) This place has choice of Jun and ſhade. Milton. 


(3-) Iwill never conſent to put out the ſun of ſovereignty to 
poſterity, and all ſucceeding kings. King Charles. 
(4.) There is no new thing under the ſun. Ecdl. i. 9. 

To Sun. v. 4. [from the noun.] To inſolate; to expoſe 
to tbe ſun; to warm in the ſun. 


The cry to ſhady delve him brought at laſt, * 
Where Mammon earſt did ſur his treaſury, Shenſer. 
What aim'i thou at? delicious fare; | 
And then to ſur thyſelf in open air, Dryaen's Perf. 


| $u'nneav. n. /. ¶ ſur and beam. Ray of the ſun, 


—— The Roman k. mag 'd 


n. /. (from /ſumptus, Lat.] The att of tak- | 


n. /. [from Jumptuous.] Expenſivenels ; * 


SU'NCLAD. part. adj. 


Su'N DAY. 2. 


3. 
Any thing eminenily ſplendid. 4. Under the Sun. In 


80 b. 


0 From the ſpungy South to this part of the welt, 
Voaniſh'd in the ſunbeams, Fog! h. 6 ms, 
1, ——» Gliding through the ev'n + 

2 On a ſunbeam. Milton; Par. Loft, 


There was a God; à being diſtin from this viſible world ; 
and this was a truth wrote with a ſunbsam, legible to all man. 
kind, and received by univerſal conſent. Jaoutb. 

Susa r. part. adj. | ſun and Stat.] Shone on fiercely by 
the ſun. 

Its length runs level with thi Atlantic main, 

And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 

His ſunbeat waters by ſo long a way. Dryden's - 
SU'NBKIGHT. adj, (Jun and bright.) Reſembling the (an 
in brightneſs. -- . 

Gathering up himſelf out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did Funny fall 
Upon his ſunbright ſhield. 

Now would I. have thee to my tutor 
How and which way, I may beſtow myſelf, 
To be regarded in her ſunbright eye. 

High in the midſt, exalted as a God, 

Th“ apoſtate in his ſenbright chariot lat, 
Idol of majeſty divine! inclos'd 
With flaming cherubims, and golden ſhields. "TY Milter, 
SUNBU'RNING. 2. . | ſun and burning. The effect of the 
ſun upon the face. 

If thou can'ſt love a felow of this temper, Kate, whoſe 
face is not worth ſunburning, let thine eye be thy cook. Shak, 
The heat of the ſun may darken the colour of the ſkin, 
which we call /anburning, Boyle, 
SuU'NBURNT. pat ticipial adj. [ /un and burnt.) I. Tan- 
ned; diſcoloured by the fun. 2 Scorched by the ſun. 
(1. ) Where ſuch radiant lights have ſhone 

No wonder if her cheeks be grown X 

Sunburnt with luſtre of her own. Cleaveland, 

Sunburnt and ſwarthy though ſhe be, 

She'll fire for Winter nights provide. Dryden. 

One of them, older and more ſunburnt than the reſt, told 
him he had a widow in his line of life. Adidifen, 

(2.) How many nations of the ſunburnt ſoil 
Does Niger bleſs ? how many drink the Nile? Blackmore. 
Ln and clad.) Clothed in radi- 


Sf enſer, 


Shakeſp, 


ance ; bright, 
¶ un and day.] The day anciently dedi- 
cated to the ſun ; the firſt day of the week ; the Chriſtian 
ſabbath. 
If thou wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, wear the print 
aof it, and ſigh away Sundays. Shakeſp. 
An' ſhe were net kin to me, ſhe would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakefþ. Troil. aud Cref. 
. prime they enter'd on the Sunday morn; 
Rich tap'firy ſpread the ſtreets. Dryden. 
Our ardent labours for the toys we ſeek, 
Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. 
To SU'NDER. w. 4. 
parate ; to divide. 
Vexation al not ſtops my breath, 
That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death. 
It is i ndred from the main land by a ſandy plain. 
She that ſhould all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and fauen ſundred parts in one. 
A ſundred clock is piecemail laid, 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 
Repoliſh'd, without error then to ſtand. 
When both the chiefs een d from the fight, | 
Then to the lawful king reftore his right. Pen Virgil. 
— 'Th' enormous weight was caſt, 
Which Crantor's body 5:der'd at the waiſt. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
Whom Heav'n endu'd with principles of blood, 
He wiſely ſundred from the reſt, to yell 
In foreſts. 
Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 
— Jove may kill, but ne'er ſhall funder, 


" Young. 
. ryr->nlan, Saxon, ] To part; to ſe- 


S bakeſs. 


Carew. 
Donne. 


Donne. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 
| Granville. 
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; Sv — hes : 2 ber · oy yy 3 funder., Pf. The ſmiles of nature, and the coor of At... | 
Sv'nDew. u. /. (ros ole, Lat.] An herd. fia. V proud N. $666 1 her yay OP 1 1:1} 4b. 
Su'nDIal. . . [un and dial.) A marked plate on 43 were yd —_ pe hf . 

hi ch the ſhadow points the hour. | Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shaleſp. 


All a more you ſhall have, Su'v RISE. af. [ſum and riſng.] 1. Morning; the 


Than a ſundial in a grave. ' D080: 5: SS 
The bed though it Keul moves, yet not changing percei- SUNRI'SING. y "5p ance of the fun. 2. Eaſt. 
vable diſtance, ſeems to ſtand ſill : as is evident in the ſhadows { 3. }——— end out Err ſuivant | 
of ſundials ; Locke To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his ws 18 
71 | k : Before ſunri/ing. . | 3 ak. R. III. 
9 Sen e us re 3 on T hey . to prevent the urn g. Walton's Ang. 


TO : 181 We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem; yet, upon ordinary 
N _ Ee _— ol 1 r occaſions, we ſhall ſtill uſe the popular terms of zunriſe and ſun- 
| , , 8 8 ; | Bent hey. 


1 K. 3 a let. | 
which are ſubject unto it, different and ſundiy kinds of 138 .) In des days the giarits oF Libams maſtered 2 hacitine, 


"Wc : | from the uur iſing to the ſunſet, - Raleigh Hiſt. 
NN MR: . * * 2 SuſnsET. 2. ſ. ¶ jus and et.] 1. Cloſe of the day; even- 
But, dallying in. this place ſo long, why do'ſt thou dwell, ing. 2. Weſt. TE ens 2 

So many gundry things here having yet to tell ? Drayton. (1.) When the ſun ſets the * doth drizzle dew : 
He cauſed him to be arreited upon complaint of undry But for the ſunſet of my brother's ſon 3 | 
grievous oppreſſions, | | Dawies. It rains downright. | | Slakeſp. 
How can ſhe ſeveral bodies know, | The ftars are of greater uſe than for men to gaze on after 
It in herſelf a body's form ſhe bear ?. ſunſet. 3 | EKaleigh. 
How can a mirrour qundiy faces ſhow, At ſunſet to their ſhip they make return, 
If from all ſhapes and forms it be not cleur? Davies. And ſnore ſecure on deck, till roſy morn. Dryden. 
I have 2 gundry collects, as the Adventual, Qua- He now obſervant of the parting ray, | 
drageſimal, Paſchal or Pentecoſtal. Sanderſon. Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day. Fe. 
Sundry foes the rural realm ſurround. Dryden. Su'xsmINg. . . | im and Sine. Milton ſeems to accent 


Su'NFLOWER. # /. {corona ſolis, Lat.] A plant, Miller. it ſunſhine.) Action of the ſun ; place where the. heat 
Sula FLOWER, Little. n. , |helianthemum, Lat. J. A plant. and luftre of the ſun are powerful. Mr | 


** Miller. That man that ſits within a monarch's heart, 
Sux . The preterite and participle paſſive of ing. And ripens in the /an/>ire of his favour,. 
A larger rock then heaving. from the plain, Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
He wh irl'd it round, it ſung acroſs the main. Pope. Alack, what miſchiefs might be ſet abroach, _ 

Prom joining ſtones the city ſprung, | | In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs ? | Shakeſp. Hin. IV. 
| While to his harp divine Amphion ſung. "FW Se He had been many years in that ſar/bize, when a new comer 
 $uUnk, The preterite and participle paſſive of fink. appeared in court. | Clarendon. 

We have large caves: the deepeſt are unk“ tix hundred fa- Sight no obſtacle found here, nor ſhade, | HER 
thom, and ſome digged and made under great hills. Bacon. But all ſunſbine, as when his beams at noon: n 
Thus we ated and thus we are, | Culminate from th' equator. Milton. 
Or toſs d by hope or unt by care. Prior. L that in his abſence - a ; : 
Sunk in Thaleſtris' arms the nymph he found, Pope. Blaz'd like a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, by ©: 
His ſpirit quite ſunt with thoie reflections that ſolitude and No in his brighter ſun/hine am not ſeen. Denham Sophy:.. 
diſappointments bring, he is utterly undiſtinguiſned and forgot- Nor can we this weak ſhow'r a tempeſt call, 7 
ten. 1 | 3 Swift, But drops of heat that in the ſunfine fall. Diyden. 
gu'xLESS.. adj. [from n.] Wanting ſun; wanting The more favourable you are to me, the more diſtinctly I ſee 
warmth, _ my faults: ſpots and blemiſhes are never. fo plainly. diſcovered as 
He thrice happy on the Jurle/5 fide, in the brightelt 5un/hize. i 045-5 Pate. 
Beneath the whole collected ſhade reclines. Thomſon. Su/NSHINE-. N adj.. from /un/bine. It was anciently ac- 
SU'SLIKE. adj. [ſun and like.) Reſemblfag the ſun.  Sy'/xsninyv. : cented on the ſecond ſyllable.] 1. Bright 
The quantity of light in this bright luminary, and in the with the ſun, 2 Bright like the ſun. | 
sunlike fixt ſtars, muſt be continually decreaſing. Cheyne. . (.) About ten in the morning, in aunſbiny weather, we took. 


SU'NNY. adi. from Jun J. 1. Reſembling the ſun * bright. ſeveral forts of paper (tained. ; 5 kad Boyle. 
2. Expoſed to the ſun; bright with the ſun. 3. Colour- The cales prevent the bees getting abroad upon every fun- 


There I'll find a purer air 


(2.) About me round I faw ey er my life with ; there I'll ſup 


Bill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 


ed by the ſun... | ſhine day. | | | _ - Mortim. Huſb. 
(1.) She ſaw. Dueſla aunny bright, ; :><ap (ded — The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd * 
Adorn'd with gold and jewels ſhining clear- Se iſer. & flaſhing beam of that unſbiny ſhield, 
| ——— The eldeſt, that Fidelia hight, | Became ſtark blind, and all his ſenſes daz'd,. e 
Like qunny beams threw from her cryſtal face. Spenſer. That down he tumbled. Spenſer... 
A ps Targa ba x 0 Ta To Sur. v. a. [ ſuper, Norman French; rupan, Saxon; 
2 The cem food * 8 Hhaleſp. foepen, Dutch.) To drink by mouthfuls; to drink by 
Perpetual flames; whoſe. unreſiſted force little at a time; to ſip. 1 . 1 
O'er ſand and aſhes and the ſtubborn flint Then took the angry witch her golden cup, 
Prevailing, turns into a fuſile ſea, 5 4 Which {till the bore replete with magick arts 
That in his furnace bubbles unny red. Philips. - Death and deſpair did many thereof ſup. 2 Spenſer. 


And liquid lapſe of murm'ting (treams. Milton's Par. Lot, Balm and nettar in my cup, „  Crahhaw, 
Him walking on a /unny hill he found; Milton. - We ſaw it ſmelling to every thing ſet in the room, and when. 
The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, it had (melt ”o them all, it ſu/ped up the milk. Kay. 

Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort unn ſnore. Dryden. He call'd for drink; you ſaw him ſup, | 7 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, | Potable gold in golden cup. | Swift. 


Her blooming mountains and her cunny ſhores, — Te SUP. v. n. { ſouper, Fr.] To eat the evening meal. 
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— You'll / with me? | 
—Anget's my meat ; I h upon myſelf, 
And ſo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Hoe 
When they had 5fped, they brought Tobias in. 
There's none obſerves, much leſs repines, 
How often this man ſ#ps or dines. +, . Carew. 
I ſes all the pilgiims in the Canterbury tales as diſtinctly as 
if Thad upped with them. Dryden, 
Late returning home, he Sup dd at eaſe, Dryden, 
ToSuy, wv a, To treat with ſupper. | 
He's almoſt pj; why have you left the chamber? Shak. 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shakeſþ. 
Let what you have within be brought abroad, 
To auh the ſtranger, | Chapm. Odyſſey. 
Sup. x. /: [from the verb.) A ſmall draught ; a mouthful 
of liquor. | | | 
Tom Thumb had got a little up, 
And Tomalin ſcarce kiſt the cup. 
A. pigeon ſa the picture of a glaſs with water in't, and flew 
angered up to't for a qu to quench her thirſt. L Eftrange. 
The leaſt tranſgreſſion of your's, if it be only two bits and 
one 5uþ more. than your ſtint, is a great debauch. Swift. 
Surg. in compoſition, notes either more than anozher, or 
more than enough, or on the top. | 
'SU'PERABLE, ad}. [ ſuperabilis, Lat. ſuperable, Fr.] Con- 
querable ; ſuch as may be overcome. 
SU 'PERABLENESS, 7./. [from superable.] Quality of be- 
ing conquerable. | 
To SUPERABOU'ND. w. . | ſuper and abound.) To be 
exuberant; to be ſtored with more than enangh, 
This caſe returneth again at this time, except the clemency 
of his majeſty, cuper abound. | Bacon. 
She ſuperabounds with corn, which is quickly convertible to 
coin. 3 Hobel. 
Svu'PERABUNDANCE. 2. /. | /uper and abundance.] More 
than enough; great quantity. 1 
The precipitation of the vegetative terreſtrial matter at the 
deluge amongſt the ſand, was to retrench the luxury and sufer- 
avundance of the productions of the earth. Woodward, 
S UPERABU'NDANT. 44 { ſuper and abundant.) Being 
mare than enough. 3 
So much uperabundant zeal could have no other defign than 
to damp that ſpirit raiſed againſt Wood. Sawift. 
"SUPERABU'NDANTLY. ady, {from superabundant,) More 
than ſufficiently. | 435 
Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately fill and 
Superabundantly ſatisfy the deſire. | Cheyne. 
'To SURNADD. wv. 2. [ ſuperaddo, Lat.} To add over 
and above; to join any thing extrinſick. 
Ihe peacock laid it extremely to heart that he had not the 
nightingale's voice quperadded to the beauty of plumes, 
| | L'Eſtrange. 
The ſchools diſpute, whether in morals the external action 
uber adils any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit act of 
the will;; but certainly the enmity ot our judgments is wrought 
up to an high pitch before it rag es in an open denial, South. 
"The ſtrength of any living creature, in thoſe external moti- 
ons, is ſomething diſtin from and szperadded unto its natural 
. gravity. _ 5 Will. Math. Mag. 
SuPEkAaDDI'TION. . . | ſuper and addition.] 1. The 
act of adding to ſomething elſe. 2. That which is ad- 
ded. | | 
(1.) The f:ibrick of the eye, its ſafe and uſeful ſituation, and 


; Tob. viii, 


* 


Drayton. 


. 


of God. - - | More. 
(2.) Of theſe, much more than of the Nicene superadditions, 

it may be affirmed, that being the explications of a father of 
the church, and not of a whole univerſal council, they were not 
neceſſary to be explicitly acknowledged. Hammond. 
An animal, in the courſe of hard labour, ſeems to be nothing 

but veſſels: let the ſame animal continue long in reſt, it will 
perhaps gguble its weight and bulk: this guferaddition is no- 
thing but fat. | Arbuthnot. 
SUPERADVE'NIENT. adj, ¶ ſuferadveniens, Lat.] 1, Com- 


the <u"eraddition of muſcles, are a certain pledge of the exiftence 


Shateſp. Coriol. 


ee vv 2 
ing to the increaſe or afliftance of ſomething. 2. Coming 
.. unexpectedly. Gd vt edu: 
> (x. The ſoul of man may have matter of triumph, when he 
has done bravely by a superadwvenient aſſiſtance of his * 
1888 | | 14.4 ore. 
To SUPERA\NNUATE. v. a. [Super and annus, Lat.] lo 
impair or diſqualify by age or length of life. 
If ſach depravities be yet alive, deformity needs not deſpair, 
nor will the eldeſt hopes be ever ſuperannuated. Brown, 
When the ſacramental teſt was put in execution, the juſtices 
of peace through Ireland, that had laid down their commiſſions, 
amounted only to a dozen, and thoſe of the lowelt fortune, and 
ſome of them ſuferannuated. | Swift, 
To SUPERA'NNUATE. v. #.. Tolaſt beyond the year. Not 
in ule, : | 
The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, is by the 
over-expence of the ſap into ſtalk and leaves, which being pre- 
vented, they will ſuferannuate, Bacon Nat. Hi. 
SUPERANNUA'TION. 2. /, from cuperannuate.] The tate 
of being diſqualified by years, 5 | f 
SUPE/RB. adj. (snperbe, Fr. euperbus, Latin.) 
pompous ; lofty ; auguſt ; ſtately ; magnificent. 
SuPE'rB-LILY. 2. . [methonica, Latin.] A flower. 
SUPE'RBLY, adv. [from qaperb.] In a ſuperb manner. 
SUPERCa'RGo. 7. /. [super and cargo.] An officer in the 
ſhip whoſe buſineſs is to manage the trade. 
I only wear. it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, ſupercargoes, ſharpers, and directorçs. Pope. 
SUPERCELESTIAL, adj, [Super and celeſtial. ] Placed, above 
the firmament. | | | 
I dare not think that any ſupercelefial heaven, or whatſoever 
elſe, not himſelf, was increate and eternal. Raleigh. 
Many were for fetching down I know not what ſaperceleſtia! 
waters for the purpoſe. Moodævard's Nat. Hiſt. 
SUPERCHE'RY. #. / [An old word of French origir,] 
Deceit; cheating. | 
SUPERCILIOUS. adj. {from supercilium, Lat.] Haughty ; 
dogmatical ; dictatorial ; arbitrary; deſpotick ; over-— 
bearing. EE 12 
Thoſe who are one while courteous, within a ſmall time after 
are ſo ſupercilious, fierce, and exceptious, that they are ſhort of 
the true character of friendſhip. | South, 
Several ſupercilious criticks will treat an author with the 
greatelt contempt, if he fancies the old Romans wore a girdle. 
; Addiſon, 
SUPERC1/LIOUSLY.. adv. [from Sapercilious.] Haughtily ; 
dogmatically ; contemptucuſly. - | 
He, who was a punctual man in point of honour, received 
this addrets /upercilioufly enough, ſent it to the king without 
pertorming the leaſt ceremony. Clarendon, 
SUPERCI'LIOUSNESS. 7. / {from zupercilicus.] Hayghti- 
neſs ; contemptuouſneſs. | 
SUPERCONCE'PTION. 2. J. [s4per and conception.) A con- 
ception admitted after another conception. TOS 
Thoſe ſuperconceptions, where one child was like the father, 
the other like, the adulterer, ſeem idle. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
SUPRRCO'NSEQUENCE, 2, J. [super and confeguence.] Re- 
mote conſequence. | WOO 
Noot attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſecond intention of the 
words, they omit their ſuperconſequences and coherences. Brown. 
SUPERCRE'SCENCE, 7, .. [super and creſco, Latin.] That 
which grows upon another growing thing. et 
Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular figure, like other 
ſupercreſcences, and like ſuch as, living upon the ſtock of others, 
are texmed paraſitical plants, h Brown's Vuig. Err. 
SUpPEREMINENCE, I. J. {super and emineo, Latin.) Un- 
SUPEKE/MINENCY. d common degree of eminence ; emi- 
nence above others though eminent. | | 
Tue archbiſhop of Canterbury, as he is primate over all En- 
gland and metropolitan, has a ſupereminency, and even ſome 
power over the archbiſhop of York. Apliffe's Parergon. 
SUPERE'MINENT, adj. [super and eminent.) Eminent in 4 
high degree. 1 8 1 


Grand 3 


*% 


| . 8 3 | 8 | "wh +. me le 
A Komility is in ſüiters a decent virtue, o the teſfification 
thereof by Nic effectual acknowledgments not only argueth a 


* 
bound apprehenſion of his ſutereminent glory and majeſt! before SuPpEAFTTCIALULY. adv, from swperficial.} 1. On the ſur- 


hom we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a kind of pledge 
or bond for ſecurity, agaiaſt our unthankfulneſs. Hooker, 


'GUPEREMINENTLY., adv. [ from supereminent, ] In the 


moſt eminent manner. | 
To SUPpEnEROGATE. v. 1. [Super and erogatio, Latin, ] 
To do more than duty requires. LN 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late, 
T heard an eccho ſupererogate | 
Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore, 
As if the had the hiccup o'er and o'er. Cleaveland. 
Ariſtotle ated his own inſtructions, and his obſequious fecta- 
tors have ſupererogated in oblervance, Glanwille's Scet ſis. 
SUPE RE ROGA'TION. 7. , from upereregate.] Perform- 
ance of more than duty requires, | 

There is no . ſuch thing as works of ſuperercgation z no man 

can do more than needs, and is his duty to do, by way of pre- 

paration for another world. | Tiuilotſon. 

SUPERE 'ROGATORY, adj. [from tupereregate.] Performed 
beyond the ſtrict demands of duty: 

Supererogatory ſervices, and too great benefits from ſubjects 

to kings, are of dangerous conſequence. | Hobel. 
Sur EREXALTATION. . /. [Super and exalt,] Elevation 
above the common rate. . 
In a ſuperexaltation of courage, they ſeem as greedy of death 
as of victory. | Holyday. 
SUPERE'XCELLENT. adj. {Super and excellent.] Excellent 
beyond common degrees of excellence, X 

We dilcern not the abuſe : ſuffer him to perſuade us that we 

are as gods, ſomething ſo ſuferexcellent, that all muſt reverence 
and adore. Decay of Paety. 

SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE, z. /. Lauper and excreſcence.] Some- 
thing ſuperfluouſly growing. | 

As the eſcar ſeparated. between the ſcarifications, I rubbed the 

| ſuperexcreſcence of fleſh with the vitriol ſtone. Wiſeman, 
To SUPERFE'TATE. v. 2. [per and fetus, Latin.]. To 
conceive after conception. 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and ſo is ſaid to 
ſuperfetate, which, faith Ariſtotle, is becauſe her eggs are hatch- 
ed in her one after another. Grew's Muſeum, 

SUPERPETA'TION. 7. J. [superfetation, French; from ſa- 
| perfetate, | One conception following another, ſo that 
both are in the womb together, but come not to their full 
time for delivery together, Quincy. 
Superſetation muſt be by abundance of ſap in the bough that 
putteth it forth. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

If the /ſuferfetation be made with conſiderable intermiſſion, 
the latter moſt commonly becomes abortive ; for the firſt being 

confirmed, engroſſeth the aliment from the other. Brown. 


 Su'PERFICE. #. J. [superficie, Fr. superficies, Lat.] Out- 


hide ; ſurface. THY 
Then if it riſe not to the former heigh 
Of ſaperſice, conclude that foil. is light. Dea. 
SUPERFTCIAL. aaj. |superficiel, French; from superficies, 


Latin.] 1. Lying on the ſurface ; not reaching below 


the ſurface. 2. Shallow; - contrived” to cover ſome- 
thing. 3. Shallow; not profound; ſmattering, not 


learned. | | | 

(1.) That, upon the ſuperficial ground, heat and moiſture 
cauſe putrefaction, in England is found not true. Bacon. 
From theſe phænomena ſeveral have coneluded ſome general 


rupture in the ſuperficzet parts of the earth. Burnet. 
There is not one infidel living ſo ridiculous as to pretend to 
ſolve the phænomena of ſight, or cogitation, by thoſe fleeting | 


ſuperficial films of bodies. | 
1) This ſuperficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe. 


Bentley. 


ed, that it is impoſſible for them to deſcribe in what conſiſts the 
beauty of thoſe Works. | Dryden. 
SUPERFICIA'LITY. . /, [from Superficial ] The quality. 
of being ſuperficial, — _ 3 . 


J 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI, 
(3.) Their knowledge is ſo very ſuferficial, and ſo ill-ground-. 
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obſcurity, ſuperficiality or profundity. 2. Brown. 
face; not below the ſurface. 2. Without penetration; 
without cloſe heed. 3. Without going deep; without 
ſearching to the bottom of things. ay! 55 
(2.) Perſpective hath been with ſome diligence inquired; but 
the nature of ſounds in general hath been ſuperficially obſerved. 
n n | Baton Nat. Hiſt. 
His eye lo ſuperficially ſurvess 2 
Theſe things, as not to mind from whence they grow, 


Deep under ground. Milton Par. Loſt. 


- (3) ——— Yeu have faid well; * 

But on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand. 
Have gloz'd but ſuperficially. . ' Shakeſþ. Troil. and Creſ. 
I have laid down ſuperficially my preſent thoughts. Dryden. 


SUP kF1/CIALNESS, nf. {from suMrficial.) 1. Shallow» 
.veſs/; poſition on the ſurface 2. Slight knowledge; 


_ falſe appearance; ſhew without ſubſtance. 


SUPERFI'CIES. n, , {Latin\,] Outſide; ſurface z ſuper- 


fice. 


He on her ſuperficies ſtreteh'd his line. Sandys. 
A convex mirrour makes objects in the middle to come out 


from the ſuperficies : the painter muſt, in reſpect of the light 
and ſhadows of his figures, give them more relievo. Dryden. 
SUPEREFI'NE. a7. auer and fine.] Eminently fine... 


Some, by this journey of Jaſon, underſtand - the myſtery of 


the philoſopher's ſtone : to Which alſo other ſuperfire chymilts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. L' Eſtrange. 
If you obſerve your cyder, by interpoſing it between a candle 

and your eye, io be very tranſparent, it may be called ſuterfire. 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


SUPERFLU'ENCE. 7,” /, uber and flue, Lat.] More than 


is neceſſary. | 
The ſuperflaence of grace is ordinarily proportioned: to the 
faithful diſcharge of former truſts, making uſe of the foregoiag 
ſufticient grace, * Han:mond. 
SUPERFLUITANCE. z. / [<uper and fluito, Latin.) The 
act of floating above. ROWE | 


Sperma ceti, which is a ſuperfuitance on the ſea, is not the 


ſperm of a whale. Brown's Vulg. 'Err, 


SuPERFLUITANT. adj, [superfiuitans, Latin.] Floating 
above. 


A chalky earth, beaten and ſteeped in Water, affordeth a 


cream or fatneſs on the top, and a groſs ſubſidence at the bottom: 


out of the cream, or ſuper fluitance, the fineſt diſhes are made; 


out of the reſidence, the coarſer, Beroun. 


SurERFLUITY. 2. /. [superfluite, Fr, from super uous.] 
More than enough; plenty beyond. uſe or neceſſity. Not. 


Having this way eaſed the church, as they thought, of ſuper- 8 


flutty, they went on till they had plucked up even thoſe) things 


which alſo had taken a great deal deeper root. . . Hooker. - 

They are as fick that ſurfeit with too much, as they that ſtarve. 
with nothing; therefore it is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in 
the mean: ſuperfluity comes ſooner by white hairs, but compe- 
| | EE bog Shakeſþ.. 
A quiet mediocrity is ſtill to be preferred before a troubled: 


tency lives longer. 


ſuperfluity. ä Suckling, 
Like the ſun, let hounty ſpread her ray, 5 
And ſhine that /uperfluity away. N 


by being more than ſufficient. „„ 
I think it ſuperfluous to uſe any words of a ſubject ſo praiſed: 
in itſelf as it needs no praiſes, ä Sidney. 


When a thing ce:ſeth to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continuance of it muſt then appear ſuperfluous. 


| | Hooker. 
Our ſuperfluons lacqueys and our peaſants, 3 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 2 
About our ſquares of battle, Shakefſþp. Henry V. 


A proper title of a peace, and purchas'd. 


At a ſuterfluous rats, Shakefþ.. 


5 LEY Sint, ©7713 RFI + 304. 
By thele ſalts the colours of bodies receive degrees of luſtre of 


— X 3 3 3 Pope.. ) 
Supr'RFLUOUS. adj, [siper' and uo; Lat. superfiit,” Fr.] 
Exuberant; more than enough; unneceilary ; offenſive 
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As touching the miniſtring to the ſaints, it js ſuper fuons to 


write. | EXP Q* EET Eq a6 4 | | 2 Cor. ix. 1, 
Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, | 
_ "Give us new rules, and ſet our hatp in tune. | Roſtommon. 
If ye know, | | e 
Why aſk ye, and swperfluous begin | 
- Your mellage, like to end as much in vain ? Millen. 


His conſcience chear'd him with a life well ſpent, 
His prudence a ſuperfluous ſomething lent, 
Which made the pour who took, and poor who gave, content. 
SuUPp/nFLUOUSNESS. . J [from superfluous.} The ſtate 
-of being ſuperfluous. | 


Sure RFLUX, :#. /. .[super and fluxus, Latin.] That which 


is more than is wanted. 
Take phyſick, pomp; 
Expoſe tbyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may ſt ſhKe-the ſuperflux to them. Shakeſþ. 
SvuPtRHU'MAN. adj. 5uper and humanus, Latin.] Above 
the nature or power of man. 


 SUPERTMPREGNA'TION. -#. /. Lauper and impregnation.) 


Superconception ; ſuperfetation. 


 Surerincu'MBENT, adj. vuper and incumbens, Latin. ] 


Lying on the top of ſomething elſe. | 
It is ſometimes ſo extremely violent, that it forces the ſuperin- 
- cumbent ſtrata; breaks them throughout, and thereby perfectly 
undermines and ruins their foundations.  _ Waondward. 
Jo SUPERINDU'CE. . 4. Cguper and induce, Lat] 1. To 
bring in as an addition to ſomething elſe. 2. To bring 
on as a thing not originally belonging to that on which it 

is brought. 

(1.). To ſuteriduce any virtue upon a petfon, take the living 
creature in which that vi tue is moſt eminent. Bacon. 
Cuſtom and corruption ſuperinduce upon us a kind of neceſſity 
of going on as we began. | '- LC'Eftrange. 
Father is a notion . to the ſubſtance or man, and 
refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby he con- 
tributed to the generation of one of his on kind, let man be 
what it will. | Locke. 


Long cuſtom of imning ufer:74uce3 upon the ſoul new and 


abſurd defares, like the diſtemper of the ſoul, feeding only upon 
fiith- and corruption. | South. 

(2.) Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence of things, 
dut ſomething extraneous and Juperimduced. 

In children, ſavages, and ill-natured people, learning not 
having caft their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by ſ«- 
perinducing foreign doctrines, confounded thoſe fair characters 
nature had written, their innate notions might lie open. Locke. 


SurERINDU'CTION. 2. /. [from super and induce.] The 


act of ſuperipdueing. 

A good inclination is but the firſt rude draught of virtue; 
the euper induction of ill habits quickly deface it. Soath, 
SuPERINJE'CTION. 2. Juper and injection] An injec- 
tion ſucceeding another. 6 IP Dic. 
Sur ERINSTIT V“ TION. . / [super and inflitutien. In law.] 
One inſtitution upon another; as if A be inſtituted and 
admitted to a benefice upon a title, and B be inſlituted 
and admitted by the preſentation of another. Bailey. 
To SUPERINTEND. v. 4. Lauper and intend.) To over- 
ſee; to overlook; to take care of others with autho- 

rity. is; | | 
The king will appoint a council, who may ſuperintend the 

works of this nature, and regulate what concerns the colonies. 
| 13 Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
This argues deſign, and a ſuperintending wiſdom, power and 
providence in this ſpecial buſineſs of food. . Derhan. 
Angels, good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with prodigious 
knowledge, to overſee Perſia and Grecia of old; or if any ſuch 
ſuperintend the affairs of Great Britain now. . 
SUPERINTE/NDENCE., |] x. f. [from super and intend. 
OUPERINTE NDENCY, I Superiour care; the act of over- 
ſeeing with authority. 1 
Such an univerſal ſuperintendency has the eye and hand of Pro- 


vidence over all, even the moſt minute and inconſiderable things. 
| | South, 


Locke. 


The divine providence, which hath à viſible reſpect to the be. 
ing of every man, is yet more obſervable in its /u/erintendency 


over ſocieties. N INI © "0 
An admirable indication of the divine fu'erirtendence and 
| : | . Derhan. 


management. 5 
SUPERINTENDENT. z. / Luperintendant, French, from 
ſuperintend] One who overlooks others authoritatively. 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the ſuberintendent deity, 
who hath many more under him. 424. Stullingflect, 

The world pays a natural veneration to men of virtue, and 
rejoice to ſee themſelves conducted by thoſe who act under the 
care of a Supreme Being, and who think themſelves accountable 
to the great Judge and Suferintendent of human affairs. 

Addiſon. 

SuPERIORITY. #. /. [from s4prriour.) Pre-eminence ; 

the quality of being greater or higher than another in any 
reſpect. : 

33 makes the formal act of adoration to be ſubjection 
to a ſuperĩiour; but he makes the mere apprehenſion of excellency 
to include the formal reaſon of it; whereas mere excellency 
without ſußeriority doth not require any ſubjection, but only 
eſtimation. ._ Stullinefleer. 

The perſon who adviſes, does in that particular exerciſe a . 
periority over us, thinking us defective in our conduct or under- 
ſtanding. | | Addiſon, SteAator. 

SUPs'K1O0UR. adj. [ Superieur, Fr. superior, Latin. ] 1. 
Higher; greater in dignity or excellence ; preferable or 
preferred to another. 2. Upper; higher locally. 3. Free 
from emotion or concern ; unconquered. 2 

(.) In commending another, you do yourſelf right; for he 

that you commend is either . N to you in that you commend, 
or interiour ; if he be inferiour, if he be to be commended, 
you much more: if he be ſuperiour, if he be not to be com- 
mended, you much leſs glorious. Bacon, 

Although superior to the Po yet not uber ior to their own 
voluntary engagements once paſſed from them. Taylor. 

Heaven * part with the oppreſſed, and tyrants are upon 
their behaviour to a he rior power, L' Eftrange. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happinels, are 
more ſteadily determined in their choice of good than we, and 
yet they are not leis happy or leſs free than we are. | Locke. 

He laughs at men of far superior underſtandings to his, for 
not being as well dreſſed as himſelf. Swift. 


(2.) By the retraction of the ſecond priſm, the breadth of - 


the image was not increaſed, but its swperior part, which in the 
fir pritm ſuffered the greater refraction, and appeared violet 
and blue, did again in the ſecond priſm ſuffer a greater refraction 
than its inferiour part, which appeared red and yellow. 


(3.) From amidſt them forth he paſs'd, 
Long way through hoſtile ſcorn ; which he ſuſtain'd 


Superior, nor of violence fear'd ought. Milton. 
Here paſſion firſt I felt, 

Commotion ſtrange ! in all enjoyments elſe | 

Superior and unmov'd. | Millon. 


There is not in earth a. ſpeftacle more worthy than a great 
man guperiour to his ſufferings. Addiſon, Spectator. 
SUPE'RIOUR. #. / One more excellent or dignified than 
another, | | 
Thoſe under the great officers of ſtate have more frequent 
opportunities for the exerciſe of benevolence than their ſuperiours. 
| Addiſon, Stefator. 
SUPERLA'T1ON. #. J | saperlatio, Lat.) Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth or propriety. - 
There are words that as much raiſe a ſtyle as others can de- 
preſs it ; ſuferlation and overmuchneſs amplifies: it may be above 
faith, but not above a mean. | Ben. Johnſon. 
SUPE'RLATIVE. adj. 'superlatif, Fr. mperlativus, Latin.) 
1. Implying or exprefling the higheſt degree, 2. Riſing 
to the higheſt degree. | 5 
(1.) It is an uſual way to give the ſuperlative unto things of 
eminence ; and when a thing is very great, preſently to define it 
to he the greateſt of all. | Brown's Vulg, Err. 
Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and think- 
ing; they are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the ſuperlative. 4 | . Watts. 


* 


| Newton's Optichs. . 


. 
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(2.) The high court of parliament in England is uf erlali ve. 
| Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


— 


of ſu; erlati ve and admirable holineſs. 5 Bacon. 
The generality of its reception is with many the perſuading 
argument of its ſuperlative deſert ; and common judges meaſure 
excellency by numbers. : 25 Glanwille. 
* Ingratitude and compaſſion never cohabit in the ſame breaſt ; 


neſs of the mind in which it dwells. South. 
LorkRLATtVEL x. adv [from superlative.] 1. Ina manner 
of ſpeech expreſſing the higheſt degree. 2. In the higheſt 
degree. | 
(1.) I ſhall not ſpeak ſuberlatidely of them; but that I may 
truly ſay, they are ſecond to none in the Chriſtian world. 


| | Bacon. 
( 2.) Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but superlativel 
and monſtrouſly ſo in his old age. South. 


The Supreme Being is a ſpirit moſt excellently glorious, ſuper- 
latively powertul, wiſe and good, Creator of all things. 
| | Bentley. 
SUPE'RLATIVENESS. #. , [from superlative.] The ſtate 
of being in the higheſt degree.” 5 
SUPERLU'NAR. adj. [uper and luna] Not ſublunary ; 
placed above the moon; not of this world. 
The mind, in metaphyſicks, at a loſs, 
May wander in a wilderneſs of moſs ; 
The head that turns at sper/unar things, 


SUPE'RNAL. adj. [supernus, Latin.] 1. Having an higher 
poſition ; locally above us. 2. Relating to things above; 
placed above; celeſtial ; heavenly. | | : 

(1.) By heaven and earth was meant the ſolid matter and ſub- 
ſtance, as well of all the heavens and orbs gupernal, as of the 
globe of the earth, and waters which covered it. Raleigh, 

(2.) That ſuternal Judge that ſtirs good thoughts 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 


— He with frequent intercourſe 
Thither will ſend his winged meflengers, | 
On errands of gaßbernal grace. Milton, 
Both glorying to have ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength, 
Not by the ſuf rance of ubernal pow'r. Milton, 


SUPERNA'TANT, adj. [5upernatans, Latin.) Swimming 


above. 


8 furernatant menſtruum, without making between them any true 
"= union. | | Boyle. 
IE SuPERNaTA'TION. z. / [from supernato, Lat.] The act 
= of ſwimming on the top of any thing. 

J Touching the supernatation of bodies, take of aquafortis 

Wwe two ounces, of quick ſilver two drams, the diſſolution will not 

bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Bodies are differenced by gupernatation, as floating on water; 

for chryſtal will fink in water, as carrying in its own bulk a 

greater ponderoſity than the ſpace of any water it doth occupy ; 
and will therefore only ſwim in molten metal and quickſilver. 

| | | Brown's Vulg. Err. 

SUPERNATURAL, adj. [super and natural.) Being above 

the powers of nature. „ 

There reſteth either no way unto ſalvation, or if any, then 
ſurely a way which is upernatural, a way which could never 
have entered into the heart of a man, as much as once to con- 
ceive or imagine, if God himſelf had not revealed it extraordi- 
narily; tor which cauſe we term it the myſtery or ſecret way of 
ſalvation. Hooker, 

When svþernatural duties are neceſſarily exacted, natural are 
not rejected as needleſs. | Hooker, 

The underſtanding is ſecured by the perfection of its own na- 
ture, or by ſupernatural aſſiſtance. | Tillotſon. 

No man can give any-rational account how it is poſſible that 
ſuch a general flood ſhould come, by any natural means, And 


Martyrdoms 1 reckon amongſt miracles ; becauſe they ſeem 
to exceed the ſtrength of human nature; and I may do the like 


which ſhews the . malignity of this vice, and the baſe- 


Pois'd with a tail, may ſteer on Wilkins” wings. Pope. 


To look into the bolts and ſtains of riglit. Shakeſp. 


2 5 f Whilſt the ſubſtance continued fluid, I could ſhake it with the 


r 


if it he mpernatural, that grants the thing I am proving, namely, 
ſuch a ſupreme being as can alter the courſe of nature. : 


What miſts of providence are theſe, _, 

Through which we cannot ſee? 

So ſaints by supernatural power ſet free | 

Are left at Jaſt in martyrdom to die. EN Dryden, 

SUPERNA'TURALLY. adv, [from supernatural.] In a man- 
ner above the courſe or power of nature. 

The Son of God came to do every thing in miracle, to love 
Supernaturally, and to pardon 'infinitely, and even to lay down 
the Sovereign while he aſſumed the Saviour, South. 

SUPERNU/MERARY, adj, [supernumeraire, Fr. super and 
numerus, Latin.) Being above a ſtated, a neceſſary, an 
uſual, or a round number. 

Well, if thrown out, as s#pernumerary | 

To my juſt number found ! Milton's Par, Loſt. 

In ſixty-three years there may be loſt eighteen days, omitting 
the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for this 


quadrant or ſix hours 5yupernumerary. Brown, 
The odd or s#pernumerary ſix hours are not accounted in the 
three years after the leap year, Holder. 


Beſides occaſional and 5upernumerary addreſſes, Hammond's 
certain perpetual returns exceeded David's ſeven times a-day. 


it is deſigned, and the additional tax is proportioned to the /#per- 
numerary expence this year. Addiſon's Freeholder, 
Antiochus began to augment his fleet; but the Roman ſenate 
ordered his supernumerary veſlels to be burnt.  Arvuthnot, 
A mufernumerary canon is one who does not receive any of 
the profits or emoluments of the church, but only lives and 
ſerves there on a future expectation of ſome prebend. Aylife. 
SU PERPLANT, 2 / (ier and plant.) A plant growing 
upon another plant. 
No quferplant is a formed plant but miſletoe. Bacon. 
SUPERPLUSAGE. 2. , [super and plus, Lat.] Something 
more than enough. | » | 
After this there yet remained a szþerþluſzge for the aſſiſtance 
of the neighbour pariſhes. | Fell. 
To SUPE RPO'NDERATE. vv. 4, [Lauper and pondero, Latin.) 
To weigh over and above. Die. 
SUPERPROPORTION, z. J [aug r and proportio, Latin.} 
Overplus of proportion. | 
No defect of velocity, which requires as great a uperpropor- 
tion in the cauſe, can be overco:re in an inſtant. Digby. 


SUPERPURGA' TION. . . [ syperpurgation, Fr. zuper and 
purgation | More purgation than enough. 2 

J here happening a «vperpurgation, he declined the repeating 
of that purge. Miſemian's Surgery. 


* 


SUPERREFLE'X1ON. 2. . [54per and reflexion.] Reflexion 


of an image reflected. | 
Place one glaſs before and another behind, you ſhall ſee the 
glaſs behind with the image within the glaſs before, and again 
the glaſs before in that, and divers ſuch sperrefexions, till tlic 
ſpecies ſpeciei at laſt die. Bacon Mat. Hit, 


Sur ERSALIENCY. 7. /. {s4fer and galio, Latin. This were 


| Linas written super/iliency. The act of leaping upon any 
thin . 2 | | 
; Their coition is by ſuperſaliency, like that of horſes. Brown, 
To SUPERSCR1 BE. v. 4. [Super and 5cribo, Latin.] To in- 
ſeribe upon the top or outſide. | or 
Fabretti and others believe, that by the two fortunes were 
only meant in general the goddeſs who ſent proſperity or afflicti- 
ons, and produce in their behalf an ancient monument, ſuper 


ſeribed. Addiſon, 


SUPERSCRIPTION- 2. . [super and scriptio, Lat.] 1. The 


act of ſuperſcribing. 2. That which is written on the 
top or outiide, + e | 4's 
(z.) Doth this mn eee ge vg 


Portend ſome alteration in good will. 


Spaleſſ. I. VI. 


Read me the ſferſcription of theſe letters: I know not which 
| | Shakeſp. Timon, 


is which. 
Nr 


: Wilkins. 


Fell, 
The f of this tax is adequate to the ſervices for which 
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No ſuperſeriptions of fame, all others we moſt adore; not guper Hitiouſiy, but as a divine in- 


Of honour or good name. | FSuclling. ſtrument. . Bacon. 
T learn of my experience, not by talk, | (2.) Neither of theſe methods ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly and 
How counterfeit a coin they are who friends superſlitiouſly purſued. Ks  Watts's Logich,. 
Bear in their ſiꝶ erſcription; in proſperous days To SUPERSTRA'IN. v. a, [auper and 5train.) To ſtrain be. 
They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw their head, Milton. yond the juſt ſtretch. 8 
; It is enough her ſtone In the ſtraining of a ſtring, the further it is ſtrained, the leſs 
May honour'd be with sufer/cription Superfiraining goeth to a note. | Bacon, 
Of the ſole lady, who had pow'r to move To SUPERSTRU CT. v. a. [5uper/trus, superfiructus, Lat.] 
The great Northumberland. = Waller. Io build upon any thing. | 
To SUPE RSE DE. V. a. [super and gedeo, Latin.) To make Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one ſignify. 
void or ine fficacious by ſuperiour power; to ſet aſide. ing that whereon our eternal bliſs is immediately quperſtructe i, 
Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind; and therefore in its the other whereon our obedience ts the faith of Chriſt is founded. 
preſent workings not controulable by reaſon; for as much as | Hammond. 
the proper effect of it is, for the time, to ſuperſede the workings If his habit of fin have not corrupted his principles, the yi. 
of r ealon, ; South. cious Chriſtian may think it reaſonable to reform, and the preacher 
In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is ſuppoled may hope to guberſtrudt good life upon ſuch a foundation, 
that can sperſede the known laws of natural motion. Bentley.  Hammond's Fundamentals, 
SUPERSEDEAS. u. ,. [In law.] Is a writ which lieth This is the only proper baſis on which to Superſtruct firſt inno- 
in divers and ſundry caſes ; in all which it ſignifies a com- cency, and then virtue. Decay f Piety. | 


mand or requelt to ſtay or forbear the doing of that which SUPERSTRUCTION. #. /. [from super ſtruct.] Anvedifice 
in appearance of law were to be done, were it not for raiſed on any thing. 


the cauſe whereupon the writ is granted: for example, a I want not to improve the honour of the living by impairing ⁶ 
man regularly is to have ſurety of peace againſt him of that of the dead; and my own 5 hath taught = nt tw 
whom he will ſwear that he is afraid ; and the juſtice re-' erect new auß erſtructions upon an old ruin. en ham. 5 


quired hereunto cannot deny him: yet if the party be 3 adj. [from guperſtruct.] Built upon 
e 1 by = Ree f nee R He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as to reſolve he 1 
ie ay tne juſtice from doing that, Wnic can never fall, muſt neceſſarily reſolve, that what were drun- 


otherwiſe he might not deny. 8 Cowel. fenneſs in another, is not ſo in him, and nothing but the re- 
The far diſtance of this county from the court hath afforded it moving his fundamental error can reſcue him from the sper- 
a auf erſedeas from takers and puryeyours. Carew. frufive, be it never ſo grols. Hammond. 5 


/ 2 f 
SUP ERSE RVICEABLE. adj. [super and gerviceable.] Over SurERSHRU'CTuRE. 2. . Duper and structure.] That 


officious; more than is neceſſary or required. | which 3 ie or bailt'y { his elf 
' 3 8 | | pon ſomething elle. 
A glaſs-gazing, au/er/erwiceable finical rogue. Shakeſþ. He who builds upon the preſent, builds upon the narrow com- 
SUPERSTTTION. ». /. [superftition, Fr. superſtitio, Lat.] paſs of a point; and where the foundation is ſo narrow, the u- 
1. Unneceſſary fear or ſcruples in religion; obſervance of perſtructure cannot be high and ſtrong too. South, 


unneceſſary and. uncommanded rites or practices; religion Purgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is a 
Superflirufure upon the Chriſtian religion. Tillotſon. 


without morality. 2, Rite or practice proceeding from eee ee a Ls a pa 
ſcrupulous or timorous religion. In this ſenſe it is plural, ccc 
tures of ſtudy. Dryden, 


3. Falſe religion; reverence of beings not proper objects 3 | P 
of reverence ;; falſe worſhip. 4. Over-nicety ; oxaStneſ SVPE RSUBSTANTIA L. adj. super and subſtantial.] More 
800 {crupulous. 3 | | than ſubſtantial: . | 

(1.) A rev'rent fear, ſuch 5u/erflition reigns SUPERVACA'NEOUS. adj. | supervacaneus, Latin.] Su- 
Among the rude, ev'n then poſſeſs d the ſwains. Dryden. erfluous; needleſs ; unneceflary ; ſerving to no purpoſe, 
(.) They the trutn P h Dis 
. ; ict, 
With superftiticas and traditions taint. Milton. r a 1 7 he adieftive.] Need: 

If we had a religion that conſiſted in abſurd 5zperfiitions, that 34 W | FO * e adjective.] oh 


had no regard to the perfection of our nature, people might ; 8,2 3 6 
well be jon, have ſome part of their life excuſed from it. n yd oe NEOUSNESS. 2. J. [from the adjective, ] * 


5 5 Laa. n n 
(3-) They had certain queſtions againſt him of their own ſu- To SUPERVE'NE. D. u. [ SUPErVENto, Lat.] To come as 
perfiition. Acts, xxv. 19, an extraneous addition. 


SUPE? STI ClOUS. adj. [super/titieux, French; guperſtitioſus, His good-will, when placed on any, was fo fixed and rooted, 
Latin]! 1. Addicted to ſu perſtition; full of idle fancies that even $24þerwvening vice, to which he had the greateſt deteſta- 


or ſcruples with regard to religion. 2. Over accurate; © imaginable, could not caſily remove it. Fel. 
Such a mutual gravitation can never uperwene to matter, 


ſcrupulous beyond need, 7 | - | e 
(15 At 8 of the fire, and lighting of candles, 8 unleſs imprelied by br 53 5 ieee 1 12 
they ſay certain prayers, and uſe ſome other superflitious rites, > V PERVE NIENT. 4%. [ ouperveniens, Lat. i 
which ſhew that they honour the fire and the light. Spenſer. ditional. | bs EY i LE 
2 Have 1 | | If it were unjuſt to murder John, the guperwenient oath did 
Been out of fondneſs suterflitious to him ? | not extenuate the fact, or oblige the jurer unto it. Brown: 
And am I thus rewarded ? Shakeſp. Henry VIII. That branch of belief was in him guperwenient to Chriſtian ; 
Nature's own work it ſeem'd, nature taught art, practice, and not all Chriſtian practice built on that. Ham. —_ _ 


And to a sferſtitious eye the haunt SUPERVE'NTION, 7. /. [from gupervene.] The act of ſu- 
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Of wood-guds and wood-nymphs. 1 Milton, pervening. | 5 
— — A venerable wood, 1 To SUPERVILCSE. v. a. [super and viſus, Lat.] To over- 
Where rites divine were paid, whoſe holy hair | look; to overſee; to intend. | ; 
[ Was kept and cut with quperſtitious care. | Dryden, M. Bayle ſpeaks of the vexation of the suþerwiſing of the X 
j SUPERSTIT IOUSLY. adv. [ from super/titious.] 1. In a preſs, in terms ſo feeling that they move compaſſion. Congr. 2 
GM ſuperſtitious manner; with erroneous religion. 2. With SuPErvi's0R, 2. /. {from fuperviſe.] An overſeer ; an » 
Ws too much care, | inſpector; a ſuperintendant. 5 
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(1.) There reigned in this iſland a king, whoſe memory of A ſuperviſor may ſignify an overſeer of the poor, an inſpector 
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of the cuſtoms, a ſurveyor of the high-ways, a ſuperviſor of the 

\ exciſe. | | 25 Walts's Logick. 

— Ho fatisfy'd, my lord! | | 

Would you be /uferwz/or, grofily gape on ? Sbaleſp. 

I am informed of the author and ſuperwiſors of this . 

| | | ; ryaen, 

To Sur ERvIIVE. b. 1. [super and vivo, Latin.] To over- 
live ; to outlive. | 


RET. mortal, or what revolutions in nature will it not be able to reſiſt 

3 and guper wide? Clarke, 

Supina'TION. . . [supination, Fr. from Ssupino, Lat.] 
The a& of lying, or ſtate of being laid with the face up- 
ward, | — | 

SUPINE. adj. [5uptnus, Latin.) 1. Lying with the face 
upward ; oppofed to prone. 2. Leaning backwards with 
expoſure to the ſun. 3. Negligent; careleſs ; indolent ; 
drowſy ; thoughtleſs ; inattentive. 

(1.) Upon theſe divers poſitions in man, wherein the ſpine can 
only be at right lines with- the thigh, ariſe thoſe remarkable 
poſtures, prone, gupine, and erect. Brown's Hulg. Err. 

At him he lanc'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his breaſt; 

On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head, 

And lay supine ; and forth the ſpirit fled. _ Dryden, 

What advantage hath a man by this erection above other ani- 
mals, the faces of moſt of them being more gqupinèe than ours. 

- Ray on the Creation, 


(2.) If the vine, 

On riſing ground be plac'd, or hills Spin, 

Extend thy looſe battalions. f Dryden. 

(3.) Theſe men ſuffer by their abſence, ſilence, negligence, 
or qupine credulity. King Charles. 

Sußine amidit our flowing ſtore 

We ſlept ſecurely. Dryden. 

Su ine in Sylvia's ſnowy arms he lies, | 

And all the buſy cares of life defies. Tatler. 


He became puſillanimous and 5zpine, and openly expoſed to 
any temptation. | Woodward. 
Su'pINE. 2. . ſ[supin, French; Supinum, Latin,} In 


noun, 
SuerNELY. adv. [from 5wþine.] 1. With the face up- 
ward. 2. Drowſily; thoughtleſsly ; indolently. 
(2.) Who on the beds of ſin 57þ2:ely lie, 
They in the ſummer of their age ſhall die. Sandys. 
| The old impriſon'd king, 
Whoſe lenity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd ; 
But when long try*d, and found gupinely good, 
Like Æſop's log, they leapt upon his back. Dryden. 
He panting on thy breaſt gupinely lies, | 
While with thy heav'nly form he feeds his famiſh'd eyes. 
| : | Dryaen's Lucretius. 
Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyſelf ? and rather chuſe 
To lie 5þinely, hoping Heaven will bleſs 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd? Philips. 
— Beneath a verdant laurel's ſhade, ; 
Horace, immortal bard ! suþ7nely laid. Prior, 


 SUP1'NENESS. z. J [from qupine.] 1. Pofture with the 
face upward. 2, Drowſineſs; carelefineſs ; indolence. 


(2.) When this door is open to let Diſſenters in, conſidering 


their induſtry and our spineneſs, they may in a very few years 
grow to a majority in the houſe of commons. Swift, 
;. SUPI'NITY. 2. J [from 5upine.} 1. Foſture of lying with 


the face upwards, 2. Careleſſneſs; indolence ; thought- 


leſſneſs. 


' Upon what principle can the ſoul be imagined to be naturally 


Grammar, a term fignifying a particular kind of verbal 
| SU/PPLE. adj. [souple, French.] 1. Pliant ; flexible. 2: 


% 


SUP 


SU'PPER, ». , [vouper, Fr. See Sur.] The laſt meal of 
the day; the evening repaſt. | 


To-night we hold a ſolemn supper. \  Shakeſp. 


. I'll to my book: 
For yet, ere gu er-time muſt I perform 


- 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Much buſineſs. 
Th' hour of supper comes unearn'd. Milton. 
His phyſicians, after his great fever that he had in Oxford, 
required him to eat S$uþpers. Fell. 


Su'yPERLESS. adj. [from gupper.] Wanting ſupper ; faſt- 
ing at night. 
Suppoſe a man's going cufferleſt to bed, ſhould introduce 
him to the table of ſome great prince. Spectator. 
She ey'd the bard, where spferleſs he (at, 
And pin'd, unconſcious of his riſing fate. Pope. 
To SUPPLA/NT. v. a. [supplanter, Fr. ub and planta, 
Lat.) 1. To trip up the heels. 2. To diſplace by ſtra- 
tagem ; to turn out. 3. To diſplace ; to overpower ; to 
force away. 4. The ſenſe in the quoted paſſage ſeems to 
be miſtaken. | 
| I. His legs entwining 
Each other, till szpplanted down he fell; 
A monſtrous ſerpent on his belly prone. - Milioe, 
The thronging populace with haſty ftrides 
Obſtruct the eaſy way; the rocking town 


Sufplants their footſteps; to and fro they reel. Philips. 

(2.) It is Philoclea his heart is ſet upon; it is my daughter L 

have borne to ſupplant me. Sidney. 
Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus' part, 

And ſo ſupplant us for ingratitude. Shakeſp. 


(35) If it be fond, call it a woman's fear 
Which fear, if better reaſons can ſupplant, 
I will ſubſcribe, and ſay, I wrong'd the duke. Shakeſþ. 
Suſpecting that the courtier had ſupplanted the friend. Fell. 


(4.) For ſuch doctrines as depend merely upon inſtitution 


and the inſtruction of others, men do frequently differ both 
from themſelves, and from one another about them; becauſe 
that which can plant, can ſußhf lant. Wilkins. 
SuPPLANTER. 2. /. [from 5upplant,] One that ſupplants ; 
one that diſplaces. | 


Yielding ; ſoft ; not obſtinate. 3. Flattering ; fawning ; 
bending. 4. That which makes ſupple. 
(.) The joints are more ſupple to all feats of activity in youth 
than afterwards. | Bacon, 
Will ye ſubmit your necks, and chuſe to bend 
The ſupple knee? 6 Milton. 
And ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran | 
With ſupple joints, as lively vigour led, Milton. 
No women are apter to ſpin linen well than the Iriſh, who la- 
bouring little in any kind with their hands, have their fingers 
more ſupple and ſoft than other women of the poorer condition 
in England, | Temple. 
(2. When we've ſtuff'd 
Theſe pipes and theſe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have /uppler ſouls | 
Than in our prieſtlike faſts. | Shakeſp. 
Ev'n ſofter than thy own, of ſupplier kind, | 
More exquiſite of taſte, and more than man refin'd. Dryden. 
If punifhment reaches not the mind, and makes not the will 
ſupple, it hardens the offender. Loc lte. 
(3.) There is ſomething ſo ſafple and inſinuating in this ab- 
ſurd unnatural doctrine, as makes it extremely agreeable to a 
prince's ear. COR | Addiſon. 
(4.) Each part depriv'd of ſubple government, 
Shall tiff, and ſtark, and cold appear, like death. Shakeſp, 


(2.) The fourth cauſe of errour is a Supinity or negle& of To Su'PPLE, . 4. [from the adjective.] 1. To make 


enquiry, even in matters wherein we doubt, rather believing 
than going to ſee, Brown's Vuls, Err. 


SUPPEDANEOUS. adj. [56 and pes, Latin.) Placed under 


the feet, | | 
He had ſlender legs, but encreaſed by riding after meals; that 


is, the humour deſcended upon their penduloſity, they having - 
no ſupport or uppedaneous ſtability, == IP |, 


pliant ; to make ſoft ; to make flexible. 2. To make 


' 


compliant. ; 
(1) Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, and 
ſupplied the parts, thereby making the paſſages wider. Temple, 
Too ſupple a carcaſs, drench it in water. 
(. 2.) Knaves having by their own importunate ſuit, 
r | 


Arbuthnot. 
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Convinc'd or r them, they cannot chuſe, 
But they muſt blab, n ö 
A mother perſiſting till ſhe had bent her daughter's mind, 
and ſuppled her will, the only end of correction, ſhe eſtabliſhed 
her authority thoroughly ever after, 
To Su'r PII. v. . To grow ſoft ; to grow pliant. 
The ſtones RICK'S 
Did firſt the rigour of their kind 0 5 | . 
And ſu/pled into ſoftneſs as they fell. 
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Dryden. 
Lat.) 
1. Addition to any thing by which its defects are ſuppli- 
ed. 2. Store; ſupply. Not in uſe. | 

(1.) Unto the word of God, being in reſpe& of that end for 
which God ordained it, perfect, exact, and abſolute in itſelf, we 
do not add reaſon as a ſupplement of any maim or defect 


therein, but as a neceſſary inſtrument, without which we could 


not reap by the ſcriptures perfection that fruit and benefit which 
it yieldeth. | Hooker. 
His blood will atone for our imperfection, his righteouſneſs 


he imputed in ſupplement to what is lacking in ours. Rogers. 
Inſtructive ſatire, true to virtue's cauſe ! 
Thou ſhining ſupplement of publick laws Young. 
2.) We had not ſpent ' 
Our ruddie wine a ſhip-board ; ſupplement | 
Of large fort, each man to his veſſel drew. Chapman. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. adj. [from 5supplement.] Additional; 
SUPPLEME'NTARY. uch as may ſupply the place of 
what is loſt or wanting. | 

Suptlemental acts of Rate were made to ſupply defects of laws; 
and ſo tonnage and poundage were collected. Clarendon. 
Divinity would not then paſs the yard and loom, nor preach- 
ing be taken in as an eaſier ſufplementary trade, by thoſe that 
diſliked the pains of their own. _ Decay of Piety. 
Provide his brood next Smithfield fair, | 

With ſu; plemental hobby horſes ; 


And happy be their infant courſes, Prior. 
- Su'rpL:NEess. 2. J. [soupleſſe, Fr. from supple.] 1. Pliant- 
'neſs ; flexibility; readineſs to take any form. 2. Rea- 


ütioner. 


dineſs of compliance; facility ä 
(x.) The fruit is of a pleaſant taſte, cauſed by the en 
and gentleneſs of the juice, being that which maketh the boughs 
alſo ſo flexible. Bacon Nat. Hiff, 
(z.) Study gives ſtrength to the mind, converſation grace; 
the firſt apt to give ſtiffneſs, the other /uppleneſs. 3 
A compliance and ſuppleneſs of their wills, being by a ſteady 
hand introduced by parents, will ſeem natural to them, prevent- 
ing all occaſions of ſtruggling. 5 Locke, 
Su'ePLETORY. adj. [from suppleo, Lat.] Brought in to fill 
up deficiencies. 
SuU'PPLETORY. 2. / [suppletorium, Latin, ] That which is 
to fill up deficiencies. FR | | 
That ſuppletory of an implicit belief is by Romaniſts con- 
ceived ſufficient for thoſe not capable of an explicit. Hamm. 


Su'ePLianT. adj. [auppliant, Fr.] Entreating ; beſeech- 


ing ; precatory ; ſubmiſſive. 
— To thoſe legions your levy | | 
Muſt be ff pliant. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To bow and ſue for grace with ſuffltant knee, 
The rich grow ſuffliant, and the poor grow proud; 
Thoſe offer mighty gain, and theſe aſk more, Dryden. 
Conſtant to his firſt decree, | 
To bow the haughty neck, and raiſe the ſuppliant knee. 
| Prior. 
Su/pPLIANT. #. J [from the adjective.] An humble peti- 
tioner ; one who begs ſubmiſſively. 
A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 
 Vanquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech 


Of the poor ſappliant. Shakeſp. 
5 — Hourly ſuitors come: 
The eaſt with incenſe and the weſt with gold, 
Will ſtand like νpliants to receive her doom. Dryden. 


| Spare this life, and hear thy ſuppliant's prayer. Dryden. 
Sv'erpLICAanT. =. /. | from supplicate, | One that en- 


treats or implores with great ſubmiſſion; an humble pe- 


Locle on Education. 


Milton. 
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Tue prince ard people of Nineveh affembling themſelves . 
main army of ſufflicants, God did not withſtand them. Hooker. - 
The wiſe ſupplicant, though he . prayed for the condition he 


thought moſt deſirable, yet left the event to Gd. 
Abraham, inſtead of indulging the ſufp/icant in his deſire of 
new evidence; refers him to what his brethren had. Atterbury, 
To SU'PPLICATE. v. =. [supplier, Fr. suwpplico, Lat. from 
gupplex.] Fo implore; to entreat ; to. petition ſubmiſ. 


fively and humbly. | | 
Many things a man cannot with any comelineſs ſay or do, a 
man cannot brook to ſupp/icate or beg. \ Bacon, 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 1 
In ſufplicating crowds to learn their doom. Addiſon. 


SUPPLICa'TION, #. / aupplication, Fr. from vupplicate.] 
1. Petition humbly delivered; entreaty. 2. Petitionary 
worſhip ; the adoration of a ſuppliant or petitioner, 
(1.) My lord protector will come this way by and by, and 
then we may deliver our ſupplications in the quill, Shakeſp, 
My mother bows, 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould 
In ſufplication nod. 0 
(29 


verance and ſupplication for all ſaints. 


Sbaleſp. Corial, 
raying with all prayer and ſufp/ication, with all perſe- 


Eþb. vi. 18. 
Bend thine ear 

To ſupplication ; hear his ſighs though mute. Milton. 
A ſecond ſort of publick prayer is, that all in a family that 
are members of it join in their common ſuff lic ations. | 
DELETED, Duty of Man. 
Theſe prove the common practice of the worſhip of images in 
the Roman church, as to the rites of ſujplication and adoration, 
to be as extravagant as among the heathens. Stillingfleet. 
We ſhould teſtify our dependence upon God, and our confi- 
dence of his goodneſs by conſtant prayers and ſupflications for 
mercy. 970 
To SuPPLY', v. a. [sufppleo, Lat. suppleer, Fr.] 1. To fill 
up as any deficiencies happen. 2. To give ſomething 
wanted; to yield; to afford, 3. To relieve with ſome-- 
thing wanted. 4. To ſerve inſtead of. 5. To give or 
bring, whether good or bad. 6. Tofill any room made 

vacant. 7, To accommodate ; to furniſh. Cm 
(I.) Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſeboys are their 
kearn ſapſ lied and maintained. | Spenſer. 
(2.) They were princes that had wives, ſons, and nephews ; 
and yet all theſe could not ſupply the comfort of friendſhip. 
Fa Bacon, 


I wanted nothing fortune could ſupply, 
Nor did ſhe flumber *till that hour deny. 
(3+) Although I neither lend nor borrow, 
Yet, to Cale the ripe wants of my friend, 


I'll break a cuſtom. 5 


Dryden. 


 Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
(4.) Burning fhips the baniſh'd ſun ſupply, 


And no light ſhines but that by which men die. Waller. 
{'$- Nearer care ſupplies 
Sighs to my breaſt, and ſorrow to my eyes. Prior. 


(6.) Upftart creatures to ſupply our vacant room, N Milton. 


The ſun was ſet ; and Veſper, to ſupply 
His abſent beams, had lighted up the ſky. 
(7.) While trees the mountain-tops with ſhades ſu?/ ly, 

Your honour, name, and praiſe ſhall never die. Dryden. 
The reception of light muſt be ſupplied by ſome open form of 
the fabrick. h Wotton: 
My lover, turning away ſeveral old ſervants, ſufplied me with 
others from his own houſe. Sabi. 


SurrI y. 2. /. [from the verb.] Relief of want; cure of 


deficiencies. | 
I mean that now your abundance may be a 2. for their 
want, that their abundance alſo may be a ſupply for your want. 
| + 90, | 2 Gor. viii. 14. 
Art from that fund each juſt Jurph provides, "A 
Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides. Pope. 


To SUPPORT. 2. a. [supporter, Fr. ſuppartare, Ital.] 1. 
To ſuſtain; to prop; to bear up. 2. To endure any 
thing painful without being overcome. 3. To endure; 
to bear. 4. To ſuſtain ; to keep from fainting, 


(.) Stooping to ſupport each flow 'r of tender ſtalk, Milt. 


i 


% 


Rogers. 


Tillotfon, 


Dryden. ' 
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” The palace built by Picus, vaſt and proud. 
N by a hundred pillars ſtood,  —- Dryden. 
The original community of all things appearing from this do- 
nation of God, the ſovereignty of Adam, built upon his private 


dominion, mult fall, not having any foundation to ſufport it. 


14 


' Locke, 
(2) Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains, Milton. 
iſ N ſupport that 225 ? | Milton. 
This fierce demeanour, and his inſolence, . 
The patience of a god could not ſu port. Dryden. 
(3.) She ſcarce awake her eyes could keep, 
Unable to ſupport the fumes ot ſleep. | Dryden. 


None can ſupport a diet of fleſh and water without acids, as 
ſalt, vinegar, and bread, without falling into a putrid fever. 
K | Arbut hnot. 
- (4+) With inward conſolations recompens'd, | 
And oft ſupported. * | Milton, 


Supro'RT. 2. % {support, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Act or 
power of ſuſtaining. 2. Prop; ſuſtaining power. 3. 
Neceſſaries of life. 4. Maintenance; ſupply. | 

(1.). Though the idea we have of a horſe or ſtone be but the 
collection of thoſe ſeveral ſenſible qualities which we find united 
in them, yet, becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt 
alone, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome com- 
mon ſubject, which ſupport we denote by the name ſubſtance, 
though it be certain we haye no clear idea of that n. : 

| 3 oc le. 

Sur ro TABLE. adj, [supportable, Fr. from 5upport.) To- 
lerable ; to be endured. It may be obſerved that Shake- 
ſpeare accents the firſt ſyllable. N 5 

As great to me, as late; and, ſupfortable 

To make the dear loſs, have I means much weaker 

Than you may call to comfort you. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

Alterations in the project of uniting Chriſtians might be very 
ſupportable, as things in their own nature indifferent. Swift, 

I wiſh that whatever part of misfortunes they muſt bear, may 
be rendered ſupfortable to them. | Pope. 


SuPPpOo'x TaABLENESS, . /. [from ſupportable,] The ſtate 
of being tolerable, | | 


Sur PO TANCE, - n. /. [from support.) Maintenance; 


SUPPORTA'TION.. ſupport. Both theſe words are ob- 
ſolete. | „ 
Sire ſome ſu/ portance to the bending twigs. Shakeſþ. 


His quarrel he finds ſcarce worth talking of, therefore draw 

for the ſup, ortance of his vow.  Shakeſp. Tw. Night. 
The benefited ſubject ſhould render ſome ſmall portion of his 
gain, for the ſupportation of the king's expence, * Bacon. 
SUPPORTER. #./, [from support.] 1. One that ſupports. 
2. Prop ; that by which any thing 1s borne up from 


falling. 3. Suſtainer; comforter. 4. Maintainer; de- 


tender, 5. Supporters. 1. ſ. pl. [In heraldry.] Beaſts 
that ſupport the arms. EN ar 21504 
(..). You muſt walk by us upon either hand,. 
_ : Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Becauſe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, and the 
thing here related as a /u#porter, or a ſupport, is not repreſented 
to the mind by any diſtinct idea. | £1174 i:iLocte. 
(2.) More might be added of helms, creſts, mantles, and 
ſupporters. 5 . Camden, 
The ſockets and ſupporters of flowers are figured. Bacon. 
We ſhall be diſcharged of our load; but you, that are deſigned 
tor beams and ſupporters, ſhall bear, L' Eftrange. 


There is no loſs of room at the bottom, as there is in a build- 


ing ſet upon ſupporters. . Mortimer. 
(3.) The ſaints have a companion and ſapforter in all their 
miſeries. | 82 South. 
(4.) The beginning of the ear] of Efſex I muſt attribute in 
great part to my lord of Leiceſter; but yet as an introducer or 


ſu porter, not as a teacher. Wotton. 


Such propoſitions as theſe are competent to blaſt and defazne 


any cauſe which requires ſuch aids, and ſtands in need of ſuch 


ſu por ters. Hammond. 


All examples repreſent ingratitude as fitting in its throne, 


1 e "ik 
with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at its left ; worth 


ſupporters of ſuch a reigning impiety. South. 
Love was no more, when 5 was gone, 
The great ſupporter of his awful throne. Dryd n. 


SuPPOo'sABLE. adj, [from muppoſe.] That / may be ſup- 


poſed. 

Invincible ignorance is, in the far greateſt number of men, 
ready to be confronted againſt the 5 of their believing all 
the ſeverals of any ſuppoſable catalogue. Hammond. 

imagination; belief. 
——— Young Fortinbras, - 

Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth, 


SUPPO SAL. 2. J. | from swþpo/e.] Poſition without proof; 


_- Thinks our ſtate to be out of frame. Shahkefp. 


Little can be looked for towards the advancement of natural 
theory, but from thoſe that are likely to mend our proſpect : 


the defect of events, and ſenſible appearances, ſuffer us to pro- 


ceed no further towards ſcience, than to imperfe& gueſſes and 
timorous ſippoſals. 
When this comes, our former ſufpoſal of ſufficient grace, as 
of the preaching of the word, and God's calls, are utterly at an 
mw , hat ? ede 
ntereſt, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon /#>7o/al at leaſt 
of a firm and ſufficient 080 85 ne South. 
Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtleſs women by bold 


| 7706 als and offers. Clariſſa. 
To SUPPO SE. v. a. [supgpoſer, Fr. suppono, Lat.] 1. To 


lay down without proof; to advance by way of argument 
or illuſtration without maintaining the truth of the poſi- 


tion.” 2. To admit without proof. 3. To imagine; to“ 


believe without examination. 4. To require as previous 
to itſelf. 5. To make reaſonably ſuppoſed. 6. To put 
one thing by fraud in the place of another. 

(1.) Where we meet with all the indications and evidences of 
ſuch a thing as the thing is capable of, ſuſ poſng it to be true, it 
muſt needs be very irrational to make any doubt of it. il. 

(2.) This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that when 
we have as great aſſurance that a thing is, as we could poſſibly, 
fufpoſing it were, we ought not to make any doubt of its ex- 
iſtence. Tillotſon. 

Suppoſe ſome ſo negligent that they will not be brought to 


learn by .gentle ways, yet it does not thence follow that the rough 


diſcipline of the cudgel is to be uſed to all. . 
(3.) Tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, ä 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſker s. Shaleſp. 


Let not my lord ſuppoſe that they have (lain all the king's ſons; 
for Ammon only is ſain. 2 Sam. xiii. 32. 
I. ſuppoſe we ſhould compel them to a quick reſult. Milton. 

(4.) This /uppoſeth ſomething, without evident ground. . 

| | | Hale. 

(6.) One falſhood always ſwfpoſes another, and renders all 
you can ſay ſuſpected. | Female Quixote. 


Su'eeose. . /. [from the verb.] Suppoſition; poſition 


without proof ; unevidenced conceit, 
We come ſhort of our ſuoſz ſo far, | 
That after ſev'n years ſiege, yet Troy-walls ſtand. Shakeſp. 
Is Egypt's fafety, and the king's, and your's, | 
Fit to be truſted on a bare ſuppoſe | 
That he is honeſtF | 


Thou haſt by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While counterfeit uf poſers bleer'd thine eyne. Shakeſp.. 


SurrOSITION. 2. /. | uppo/ition, French, from guppeſe.] 


Poſition laid down; hypotheſis ; imagination yet un- 
proved. TEES 


In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me that he is ſuffici- 


ent; yet his means are in 5#u/Pofitzon. _ Sbateſp. 
Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote; | 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lye; 
And in that glorious sufpoſition think 


He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die. Shakeſy.. #7 


This is only an infallibity upon sufpo/ition,, that if. a thing be: 
true, it is impoſſible to be falſe. Tue. 


Glan villes Scepſis, Prejace.. 


Dryden's Cleomenes.. 
Suppo'st E n. /. [from uppoſe.] One that counterfeits. 
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Such am original irrefiſtible notion is neither requiſite. upon 

ruf foſſtion of a Deity, nor is pretended to by religion. Kentley. 

SurPos1T1'TIOUS. adj. | from ſuppoſitus, ſuppoſititius, 

| Lat} 1. Not genuine; put by a trick into the place or 

character belonging NR 2. Suppoſed ; imaginary; 

not real. | 

line, as the ſucceſſion of the Turks from Solyman is ſuſpected to 

he of ſtrange blood; for that Selymus II. was thought to be 

s1þt o/titious. | | Bacon, 

It is their opinion that no man ever killed his father ; but that, 

if it ſhould ever happen, the reputed ſon muſt have been illegiti- 

mate, sfpofititiouns, or begotten in adultery. Addiſon. 

There is a Latin treatiſe among the swpþpoſitztious pieces, aſ- 

cribed to Athanaſius. Waterland. 

(2.) Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the benefit 

of the earth, and its productions, than their deſtruction, as all 

theſe ſup oſſtitious ones manifeſty would do. Woodward. 

 Sv»>ePo51T1/TIousNEs?. 2. /. [from ſuppoſititions.] State 
of being counterfeit, 5 : 

Su pPo's1TIVELY. adv. [from ſuppoſe. ] Upon ſuppoſiti- 

on. . , 

The unreformed finner may have ſome hope ene if 
he do change and repent : the honeſt penitent may hope poſitive- 
ly. 6 | | i Hammond. 
SuPPo's1 TORY. 2. J. | ſuppoſitoire, Fr. ſuppoſitorium, Lat.] 

A kind of ſolid clyſter. 

Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, therefore ſup- 
feſctories of honey, aloes, and rock-ſalt ought to be tried. | 
| 3 | | 5 Arbuthnot. 
Yo SU'PPRESS. 2. a. | ſupprimo, ſuppreſſus, Lat. ſupprimer, 
Fr.] 1. Tocruſh; to overpower ; to overwhelm ; to ſub- 
due; to reduce from any ſtate of activity or commotion. 
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in; not to let out. Xx 
(1.) Glo'ſter would have armour out of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf king and suppre/ſs the prince. Shak. H. VI. 
Every rebellion, when it is ſuppreſſed, doth make the ſubject 
weaker, and the prince ſtronger. Dawies on Ireland. 
Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered compa- 
ny, ſet ſharply upon them; and oppreſling ſome of the for- 
wardeſt of them by death, ſuppreſſed the reſidue by fear. | 
| | | , Hayward. 
- (2.) Things not reveal'd; which th' inviſible King, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night. Milton. 
Still ſhe quptreſſes the name, and this keeps him in a pleaſing 
ſuſpenſe ; and, in the very cloſe of her ſpeech, ſhe indirectly 
mentions it. | . Broome on the Odyſſey. 
(3.) Well did'ſt thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice; 
For had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, | 
I fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous ſpight, more furious raging broils. 
SuyPR®'sS10N, 2. /. | ſuppreſſion, Fr. ſuppreſſio, Lat. from 
ſuppreſs.) 1. The act of ſuppreſſing. 2. Not publica- 
tion. 2 
(2.) You may depend upon a 5uppreſion of theſe verſes. 
: | Pope, 
SuePRE'ss0R, 2. J. from ſuppreſs.] One that ſuppreſſes, 
cruſhes, or conceals. | | I 
To SU'PPURATE. v. 4. [from pus puris, Lat. ſuppurer, 
Fr.] To generare pus or matter. | | 
This diſeaſe is generally fatal: if it sppurates the pus, it is 
evacuated into the lower belly, where it produceth putrefaction. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
 ToSvu'erpuRATE. v. 2. To grow to pus. 
SUPPURA'TION, 7, /. | ſuppuration, Fr. from ſuppurate.] 1, 
The ripening or change of the matter of a tumour into 
pus. 2. The matter ſuppurated. | | 


(x-) If the inflammation be gone too 


far towards a suppurati- 
en, then it mult be promoted with ſuppuratives, and opened by 
inciſion. 5 . Miſeman. 
This great attrition muſt produce à great propenſity to the 
putreſcent alkaline condition of the fluids, and 


Jul purations. 


* 


(.) The deſtrustion of Muſtapha was ſo fatal to Solyman's 


2. To conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. 3. To keep 


Shakeſp. | 


conſequently to 
Arbuth, 07. Alim. 
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(..) The great phyſician of ſouls ſometimes. cannot cure 
-without cutting us : 2 as feſtered inwardly, and he muſt launce 
the impoſthume, to let out death with the sppuration. South. 
| SU'PPURATIVE. ad). [ /uppuratif,, Fr. from ſuppurate,] 
Digeſtive; generating matter. Ts 
SUPPUTA'TION. 2. /, { ſupputation, Fr. from ſupputo, Lat.] 
Reckoning; account; calculation; computation. 
From theſe differing properties of day and year ariſe difficul. 
ties in carrying on and reconciling the sufputation of time in 
long meaſures, | Holder'on Time, 
The Jews ſaw every day their Meſſiah ſtill farther removed 
from them ; that the promiſes of their do&ors, about his ſpeedy 
manifeſtations, were fake; that the predictions of the-prophets, 
whom they could now no longer underſtand, were covered 
with obſcurity z that all the spputations of time either termi. 
nated: in Jeſus Chriſt, or were without a period. Wet. 
To SurPPvU'TE, v. 4. [from ſusputo, Lat.] To reckon ; 
to calculate. | 


SU'PRA. [Latin.] In compoſition, fignifies above, or Je- 
fore. | 
; adj. | ſupra and lapſus, Lat.] An- 


SUPRALAPSA'RIAN. 
SUPRALA'PSARY. tecedent to the fall of man, | 
The gupralapſarians, with whom the object of the decree is 


homo conditus, man created, not yet fallen; and the ſublapſa- 


rians, with whom it is man fallen, or the corrupt maſs. 
| | Hammond. 
SUPRAVU'LGAR. adj. [ ſupre and wulgar.} Above the 


vulgar, 

None of theſe motives can prevail with a man to furniſh him- 
ſelf with ſaßrawulgar and noble qualities. Collier. 
SUPREMACY, 2. from ſupreme.) Higheſt place; 
higheſt authority; ſtate of being ſupreme, „ 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher power, in as 
much as the order of your diſcipline admitteth no ſtanding ine 
quality of courts,” no ſpiritual judge to have any ordinary ſupe- 


rior on earth, but as many qubremacies as there are pariſhes and 
ſeveral congregations. | | Hlcoter. 
As we under heav'n are ſupreme head, | 
So under him, that great ſupremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shak, K. J. 
I am aſham'd that women 
Should ſeek for rule, ſufremacy, and ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. Shakeſp. 
— Put to proof his high supremacy, 
Whether upheld by ſtrength, or chance, or fate. Milton. 


Henry VIII. had no intention to change religion: he conti- 
nued to burn proteſtants after he had caſt off the pope's ſupremacy. 
| | | Kauft. 
You're formed by nature for this ſupremacy, which is granted 


from the diſtinguiſhing character of your writing. Dryden. 
From ſome wild curs that from their maſters ran, 
Abhorring the ſupremacy of man, | 
In woods and caves the rebel race began. Dryden. 


Supremacy of nature, or ſupremacy of perfection, is to be 
4 dolle of "all perfection, 5 the higheſt . poſſible, 
— 188 | Ty: Waterland. 
To deny him this gupremacy is to dethrone the Deity, and 
give his kingdom to another, Rogers. 
SUPREME. adj. [ ſupremus, Lat.] 1. Higheſt in digni- 
ty; higheſt in authority. It may be obſerved that /upe- 
riour is uſed often of local elevation, but ſupreme only of 
intellectual or political, 2. Higheſt ; moſt excellent. 
(1.) As no man ſerveth God, and loveth him not; ſo neither 
can any man fincerely love God, and not extremely abhor that 
ſin which is the higheſt degree of treaſon againſt the up˙reme 
Guide and Monarch of the whole world, with whoſe divine au- 
thority and powerit inveſteth others. Hooker. 
The god of foldiers, 
With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs. 
EY My foul akes 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ubreme, how foon confuſion 
May enter twixt the gap of both. Hr 
This ſtrength, the ſeat of Deity ſupreme. 


Shakeſp. Cor. 
5 Hal . Cor 0 
 Milion. 
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The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
\ Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
© © Supreme in fate, and in three more decays. | 
. .) No fingle virtue we could moſt commend, 
Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend; 
For the was all in that /ufreme degree, 
That as no one prevail'd fo all was ſhe. 
To him both heav'n © we 
The right had givin, | 
And his own love bequeath'd sfreme command, Dryden, 
$UPREMELY, adv. [from the adjective.] In the higheſt 


ee. | 
” The ftarving chemiſt in his golden views 


. 


Supremely bleſt, the poet in his muſe, Pope. 


Sour, | fur, French.] In compoſition, means upon or over 


and above. | 
 SuRapDPTION. 2. /. [ſur and addition.) Something ad- 
ded to the name. | | © | 
He ſery'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs, 


So gain'd the ſuraddition, Leonatus. _ Shak. Cymb. 


Su'RaL. adj. [from ſura, Latin.] Being in the calf of 


the leg. | 
He — wounded in the inſide of the calf of his leg, inte the 
mural artery. | Wiſeman's Surg. 
Su'zANCE. #. . [from ſure.] Warrant; ſecurity ; al- 
ſurance. | 
Give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge ; 


Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels, Shak, 


To SUrBA'TE. v. a. | ſolbatir, Fr.] To bruiſe and bat- 


ter the feet with travel; to haraſs ; to fatigue 
Their march they continued all that night, the horſemen 
often alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many of them behind them; however they could not but be ex- 
tremely weary and surbated, - Clarendon. 
Chalky land ſurbates and ſpoils oxens feet. Mortimer. 
SuzBe'r, The participle paſſive of /urbeat, which Spenſer 
ſeems to have uſed for ſurbate. | ; 
A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 
Eſpy a traveller with feet surbet, | 
Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. Spenſer. 
To SURCEA'SE. v. 3. | ſur and ceſſer, Fr. cefſo, Lat.] 1. 
To be at an end; to ftop ; to ceaſe ; to be no longer in 
uſe or being. 2. To leave off; to practiſe no longer; 
to refrain finally. | 
(.) Small favours will my prayers increaſe : 
Granting my ſuit, you give me all; 
And then my prayers muſt needs qurceaſe; 
For I have made your * ny fall, Donne, 
(2.) To fly altogether from God, to deſpair, that creatures 
unworthy ſhall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and 
under that pretence to ſrceaſe from prayers, as bootleſs or 
fruitleſs offices, were to him no lefs injurious than pernicious 


to our on ſouls. 1 Hooker. ' 
Nor did the Britiſh ſquadrons now furceaſe | 
To gall their foes oer whelm'd. Philips. 


So pray'd he, whilſt an angel's voice from high, 
Bade E ſurceaſe to importune the (ky. Harte. 
To SUR EA SE. v. 4. To ſtop; to put to an end. Ob- 
ſolete. : | 
All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 
But mine no price, nor prayer, may ſurcegſe. 
SURCEa'sE. 2. . Ceſſation; ſtop. | 
It might very well agree with your principles, if your diſ- 
cipline were fully planted, even to ſend out your writs of ſur- 


Spenſer. 


ceaſe unto all courts of England for the moſt things handled in 


them, . | Hooker. 

SU®CHA'RGE. #. . [ ſurcharge, Fr. from the verb.] 

Burthen added to burthen; overburthen ; more than can 
be well borne. TOES, | | 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a ſu- 

charge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth the firſt, 

| | Bacon's Nat. Hift » 


D ryden. 
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An 2 * of ſurcharge or exceſs deſtroyeth the ſenſe ; as the 


light of 
hearing, 

The moraliſts make this raging of a lion to be a ſurcharge of 
one madneſs upon another, I Hrange. 


ſun, the eye; a violent ſound near the ear, the 


to overburthen. ; 
They put upon every portion of land a reaſonable rent, which 
ou called Romeſcot, the which might not ſurcharge the tenant 
or freeholder. | Spenſer on Ir el. 
Tamas was returned to Taurus, in hope to have ſuddenly 
ſurpriſed his enemy, ſurcharged with the pleaſures of ſo rich a 
city. 8 Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
More remoy'd, | | 
\ Leſt heay'n ſurcharg'd with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. . Milton's Par, Loſt. 
| He ceas d, diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears | 
Without the vent of beck. Milton's Par. Loft. 
When graceful ſorrow in her pomp appears, 
Sure ſhe is dreſs'd in Meleſinda's tears: | 
Your head reclin'd, as hiding grief from view, 
Droops like a roſe ſurcharg d with morning dew. Dryden. 
SURCHA'RGER. 72, /. [from ſurcharge.] One that over- 
burthens, | | | 
SURCINGLE..z./;, [ ſur and cingulum, Lat.] 1. A girth 
withwhich the burthen is bound upon a horſe, 2. The 
irdle of a caſſock. 

( 2.) Juſtly he choſe the ſurcingle and gown. 
SU'kCLE. #. fe | rarculus, Lat.) 
ſucker. Not in general uſe. 

It 1s an arboreous excreſcence, or ſuperplant, which the tree 
cannot aſſimilate, and therefore ſprouteth not forth in boughs 
and /urcles of the ſame ſhape unto the tree. Brown. 

he baſilica dividing into two branches below the cubit, the 

outward ſendeth two ſurcles unto the thumb. Biroaun. 

Su R OAT. 2. . ¶ surcet, old French; ſur and coat.) A 
ſhort coat worn over the reſt of the dreſs. 


Marvel. 
A ſhootz a twig; a 


The honourable habiliments, as robes of Rate, parliament- , 


robes, the ſurcuat, and mantle. Camden. 
The commons were beſotted in exceſs of apparel, in wide 
ſurcoats reaching to their loins, 55 Camden. 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame; 
Their ſwords, their ſhields, their — were the ſame. 
fs | Duden. 
Su xp. adj. | sardus, Lat.] 1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe 


of hearing. 2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 3. 


Not expreſſed by any term. 


Sus bun ER. 3. / [from ſurd and number.] That is 


incommenſurate with unity. 
Su'sDITY. 1. /. from surd.] Deafneſs, | 
SURE. adj. [ seure, Fr.] 1. Certain; unfailing ; infal- 
lible. 2. Certainly doomed, 3. Confident ; undoubt- 
ing; certainly knowing. 4. Safe; firm; certain; paſt 
doubt or danger. To make fire is to ſecure, fo as that 
nothing ſhall put it out of one's poſſeſſion or power. 5. 
Firm; ſtable; ſteady; not liable to failure. 
Suk Ek. Certainly. This is a vicious expreſſion: more 
properly be ſure. PRES 
(1.) The teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, and giveth wiſdom 
unto the ſimple. | 
Who knows, . 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe. 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can | 
Is doubtful ; that he never will, is ure. Milt. Par. Loft. 
(2.) Our coin beyond fea is valued according to the ſilver in 
it; ſending it in bullion is the ſafeſt way, and the weightieſt is 


fare to go. | 3 Locke. 
83.) Friar Laurence met them both; : 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe ; - 
But, being maſk'd, he was not ſure of it. Shakeſp. 
Let no man ſeek what may befall ; f | 
Evil he may be ſure, Milton, 


The youngelt in the morning are not fare | 


Bacon Nat. Hiſt. - 


To Sukcna'kes. v, 4. [furcharger, Fr.] To overload ; 
Dryden. 7 


6. Tote 


Pjalm xix. T's. | 
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Tähhat' till the night their life they can ſecure, Denbam. 
"i While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 


Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen? 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of ſuccels, _ 
Sure of a ſhare, as umpires of the peace. _ | 
If you find nothing new in the matter, I am ſure much leſs 
will you in the ſtile, 3 | . Vale. 
Be filent always, when you doubt your ſenſe; $ 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence. Pope. 
(4.) Thy kingdom ſhall be ſure unto thee, after that thou 
ſhalt have known that the Heavens do rule. 
He bad me make ſure of the bear, before I ſell his ſkin. 
3 L' Eftrange. 
They would make others on both ſides ſure of plealing, in 


preference to inſtruction. 
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SUREFO'OTED, adj. 
ſtumbling. | 
True earneſt ſorrows, rooted miſeries, 
Anguiſn in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 
 Surefooted griefs, ſolid calamities. | 


- SU/RELY. adv. [from gure.] 1, Certainly ; 
without doubt. 
ſtrengthen the meaning of the ſentence, 
diſtinct and explicable meaning. 
hazard, 5 „ 


undoubtedly ; 


than with any 
2. Firmly ; without 


936 * 91 Su 7 — 


Dan. iv. 26. 


Dryden's Du Freſn. ' 
They have a nearer and ſurer way to the felicity of life, by 


Laure and foot. Treading firmly; not 


Herbert. 


It is often uſed rather to intend and 
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TAC Hp 
(00 In the dy that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely de. 


Thou ſurely hadſt not come ſole fugitive. - © Jin 


7 7) He that created ſomething out of nothing, furely can taile 
Dryden. 7 


great things out of mall. South, 
The curious have thought the moſt minute affairs of Rome 


worth notice; and ſurely the conſideration of their wealth is at 


| leaſt of as great importance as grammatical criticiſms. Arb. 
Surely we may preſume, without affecting to ſit in the ſeat of 
God, to think ſome. very fallible men liable to errors. Watpy!, 
((..) He that walketh righteouſly, walketh /urety.” 
Su'RENESS. 2. . [from ure.] Certaintyy. 
The ſubtle ague, that for ſureneſs lake | = | 
Takes its own time th' aſſault to make. | Cooley. 
He diyerted himſelf with the ſpeculation of the ſeed of coral j 
and for more urenes he repeats it. Woodwar{. 


tempering their paſſions, and reducing their appetites. Temple. SU'RETISHIP. 2. . {from svrety.] The office of a ſurety 
A peace cannot fail, provided we make ſure of Spain. or bondſman; the act of being bound for another, 
8855 Temple. Idly, like priſoners, which whole months will ſwear 
Revenge is now my joy he's not for me, That only ſureti/hip hath brought them there, Donne. 
And I'll make ſure he ne' er ſhall be for thee. Dryden. f here not clear'd, no ſuretiſbip can bail | 
l bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, Condemned debtors from th' eternal goal. = Denhan, 
All to make /#re the yengeance of this day, Hath not the greateſt ſlaughter of armies been effected by 
Which even this day has ruin d. Did. Span. Fryar. ſtratagem? And have not the faireſt eſtates been deſtroyed by 
Make Cato ſure, and give up Utica, guretiſbip. | South, 
Ceſar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. Addiſon. SU'RETY. -». . [ Jarete, French.) 1. Certainty ; indu- 
They have reaſon to make all actions worthy of obſervation, pjitableneſs. 2. Security ; ſafety. 3. Foundation of fa. 
WENT eee Atterowy. bility ; ſupport. 4. Evidence; ratification ; confirma- 
(5.) Thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively ; f eur in fol 'or Game fleliline £ 
Vet though thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than I could do, tion. 5. Securit) 2 35 mage ; ſecurity for 
Thou art not firm enough. Sbaleſf. H. IV. payment. 6. Hoſtage; bondiman ; one that gives ſecu- 
1 with your horſes ſwift and ſure of foot, 3 rity for another ; One that 18 bound for another. 8 
And fo I do commend you to their backs. Shakeſp. Mac b. (1.) Know of a gurety that thy ſeed ſhall be a ſtranger, 
I wrapt in ſure bands both their hands and feet, ; — OY Gen. xv. 
And caſt them under hatches. Chapman. (2.) There the princeſſes determining to bathe, thought it 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence : was ſo privileged a place as no body durſt preſume to come thi. 
The ſureſt guard is innocence, | Roſcommon. ther; yet, for the more ſurety, they looked round about. 
Partition firm and ſure the waters to divide. Milton. ED | Sidney. 
Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call pulling up (3-) We our ſtate. 
the old foundations of knowledge and certainty : I perſuade Hold, as you your's, while our obedience holds ; 
myſelf that the way I have purſued, being conformableto truth, On other ſurety none. ' | Milton, 
lays thoſe foundations ſurer. Fa Locke. (4.) ——— She call'd the ſaints to rurety, 
To prove a genuine birth, 15 That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
On female truth aſſenting faith relies: Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf. i Shakeſp. 
Thus manifeſt of right, I build my claim, a HE (5. There remains unpaid Fi | 
Sure founded on a fair maternal fame. Pope's Odyſſey. A. hundred thouſand more, in ſurety of the which 
(6.) Objects of ſenſe would then determine the views of all One part of Acquitain 1s bound to us. Shakeſp. 
ſuch, to be ſure, who converſed perpetually with them. (6.) That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd you, 
| 9 Atterbury. One of the greateſt in the Chriſtian world 
Though the chymiſt could not calcine the catut mortuum, Shall be my ſurety.  Shakeſþ. All's well that ends well, 
to obtain its fixed ſalt, 70 be ſure it muſt have ſome. Arbuthnot, I will be ſurety for him; of my hand ſhalt thou require him, 
Sy kB. ade, | Surement, French. ] Certainly 3 without Vet be not surety, if thou be a father ; 975 2575 
doubt; doubtleſs. It is generally without emphaſis ; and Love is a perſonal debt: I cannot give 
notwithſtanding. its original meaning, expreſſes rather My children's right, nor ought he take it. Herbert. 
doubt than aſſertion. | All, in infancy, are by others preſented with the deſires of the 
Something, ſure, of ſtate parents, and interceſſion of ſureties, that they may be early ad- 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. | Shakeſh. mitted by baptiſm into the ſchool of Chriſt, Hammond, 
Her looks were fluſh'd,. and ſullen was her mien,  Svu'nprace, . /. [ur and face, French.] Superficies ; 
That. ſare the virgin goddeſs, had ſhe been outſide ; ſuperfice, It is accented by Milion on the laſt 
* Aught but a virgin, muſt the guilt have ſeen. Addiſon. gllable. | | 
19 Sure the queen would with him ſtill unknown: i 15 Which of us who beholds the bright qurface 1 
n ee . _—_ ee wi — * Of this ethereous mold, whereon we ſtand. Milton. 
h * 1 en , . : Pon. Errours like ftraws upon the "dry flow; | | 
8 8 : ee He who would ſearch for pearls muſt dive below. Dryden. 


All their 5urfaces ſhall be truly plain, or truly ſpherical, and 
look all the ſame way, ſo as together to compoſe one even sur- 
face. 3 Newt, Opt. 

To Su'sFE(T. v. a. [from ur and faire, French, to 4s 
more than enough, to overdo.) To feed with meat or 
drink to tiers and ſickneſs ; to cram overmuch. 

The ſurſeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with ſnores. | Shakeſp. 

To Su'RFEIT, v. 2. To be fed to ſatiety and ſickneſs. 
They are as fick that ſurfeit with too much, as they that 
ſtarve with nothing. Sbaleſb. Merch, of Ven. 


\ * 
/ 


* 
— 


— — 


5 PT: 
| 2 Fake heed leſt your. hearty be overcharged: with Jurfeit u and Ihe ſerpent mov'd, not with indented wave, 1 q {1 IO al 
drann nn 8 Lule, xxi. 34. Prone on the ground, as ſince 3 but on his rear, 13 
Though ſome had fo Weite in the vineyards, and with Circular baſe of rifing folds, that tower d 
tlie wines, that they had been left behind, the generoſity of the Fold above fold, a gur ging maze}. 1 Milt. Par, Left. 
ö Spaniards ſent them all hone. ( Cularendon. FSiurging waves againſt a ſolid rock, _ 4 N 
They muſt be Jet Toole to the childiſh play they fancy, Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 2 f 
which they mould be weaned from, by being made to /arferof Vain batt' ry, and in froth or bubbles end. 9 Milton. | 
WL 5 5 Locte. Suso. „/. | Corrupted. by converſation from chirur- 
| So'sFELT. „. / from the verb.] Sickneſs or ſatiety cauſed gen.] One who'cures by manuel operation ; one whoſe 
by overfulneſs. is duty is to act in external maladies by the direction of the 
When we are ſick in fortune, often the ſurfeits of our own phyſician. . 9 5 
behaviour, we make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon The wound was paſt the cure of a better gurgeon than myſelf, 
and ſtars. 7 . 0 Shakeſþ. X. Lear. ſo as I could but receive ſome fe of her dying words. $7dney. 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jeſter ! I meddle with no woman's matters; but withal, I am a /wr- 
I have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, gebs to old ſnoes. Shakeſp. Jul. Ce. 
do gunfeit well d, fo old, and fo profane. Shateſh. H. IV. e that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the expences 
No comes the lick hour that his ſurſeit made; of the surgeon, and other incidences, 5 7 | Taylor. 
Now ſhall he try his friends that flatter d him. Shak. R. II. Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were ſlain: 
Why, diſeaſe, doſt thou moleſt ; fa | The gurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, Ark 
5 —— r ; And ſome with falves they cure. . -.._... . Dryden. 
LAND 5 Su'« GEONRY. | 7./. [for chirurgery.} The act of curing 
15 . their nights || | Ben. Jobe for Su'rGERY, J by manual operation. 
Surfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards and down- of thee body wif race e tne re 
ds. X B , Hit. 2 ee | * 
ai Peace, which he loy'd in life, did lend 788 Io we CNV ry e people, NG: 
W 9 3 1 © The mere deſpair of gurgery he cures. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
. for. Crghas rp n r ver with the rg of war exp wo 
Our father MEL age 1 * 
Has ta'en himſelf a ſurfert of the world, | SU'gGY. adj. {from ſurge ] Riſing 1 billows. | 
And cries, it is not ſafe that we ſhould taſte it. _ Otwway, : 2 0 ee wed Gomenion MO conſtr _ . ; P, 
Sv\vrear 4m: v., (rom Jef] One who row 2 gr gi hi me age oth pug dein nenne, . 
* 1 d not think | | Su'kLINESS, 3. 7 [ from ſuriy.] Gloomy moroſeneſs; 
This am'rous gurfeiter would have donn'd his helm ſour enger. | 2 Fr. gh 
: For ſuch a petty war. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. , Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn 3 
SU'RFEITWATER. 2. . | /urfeit and wwater.] Water that * r 3 A250. eee >! hs F 
e | ö ' v | 
* : NO es poppy-water, 5 is the true aus feit- ' ve proteths os EE IE WE Bk: "=. ER 
water, with eaſe and abſtinence, often ends diſtempers in the ah 10 * fs from Jarly. } A four moroſe fellow.” Not 
beginning. 25 : b Locke. : , | | , 3 
SurGE. » , from ſurgo, Latin.) A ſwelling ſea ; wave Theſe ſour fr Aeg are to be commended to fieur 8 
rolling above the general ſurface of the water; billow ; SU'RLY adi.” [foi thn, four Saxon.) ere 
0 wave. e 15 , 2 £0: Mb 1 ; 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt all the roſe L rough gelen our: Mently angry. N05 
raging ſurges, unruled and undirected of any. a Spenſer, 2 * you'll prove 15 jor] ſur ly gr ; ogy Oakes 
The wind ſhak'd ſurge, with high and monſtrous main eee re 255 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, ET I baked N 25 * 255 N e N 
And quench the guards of the ever- fired pole: Had bak d thy blood, and made it heqyy thick, 
I never did like IRON ooh | | Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
af | Making that ideot laughter keep men's eyes, * 
Yu Re I 3 water, Shakeſp. And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment. Shak. K. . 
Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted bs Aguufl the Capitol T met alon, | 
8 Who glar'd upon me, and went guriy by, | 
The «urge molt {woln that met him. Shakeſp. Temp. Without annoying me. ; 55 akeſp. Yul. Caſar, 
It was formerly famous for the unfortunate loves of Hero and Ye r ag. h «heb | 
Leander, drowned in the uncempaſſionate 5urges. FSandys. r re Fe SIO ee D 
— The ſulph'rous hail | "35: 66h The ſleeping eee ok, Dryden. 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'erblown, hath laid Wer en r 4 . 25 
The fiery ſurge, that from the Proagnee:; 7 oa Prog, th ed ans back, 
Of heav'n receiv'd us falling. Milton's Par. Lost. Feen handed 1 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy North: 9 r n \ ” ud 9 
He . e e . And fierce againſt the Whigs harangu'd ? Swift. 
r eee | The zephyrs floating looſe, the timely rains | 4 
| 8 | | ; Ws 3 ', 8 
ann dme G dy ay Dryden. Nov ſoften'd into joy the guriy ſtorms. _ Thomſon. 
Thetis, near Iſmena's ſwelling flood, 8 \ ; | | a f 5 
With dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep A To Su RMISE. F. E. [ Jurmi/e, Fr ench.] To ſuſpett ; to 
In heaps his ſlaughter'd ſons into the deep. Pope. image imperfectly; to imagine without certain know- 
To SUrGE. v. . from furgo, Latin.) To ſwell; to riſe ledge. 85 | "fi | 
high. if M.,ñn coveteth what exceedeth the reach of ſenſe, yea ſome- 
| From midſt of all the main what above capacity of reaſon, ſomewhat divine. and heavenly, 


The ſurging waters like a mountain riſe. 
He, all in rage, his ſea-god fire beſought, 
Some curſed vengeance on his ſon to caſt ; - 5 
From ſurging gulfs two monſters ſtraight were brought. 
5 Ag | Spenſer, 


Spenſer. 


which with hidden exultation it rather urmiſeth than conceiv- 


eth; ſomewhat it ſeeketh, and what that is directly it knoweth 


not; yet very intenti ve deſire thereof deth ſo incite it, that all 
other known delights and pleaſures are laid afide, and they give 
place to the ſearch of this but only ſuſpected deſire. Hookere 
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Of queſtions and ſtrifes of words cometh envy, railings, and 
„ . 8 2 \ 
evil ſurmiſings. © 8 


1 1 Tim. vi. 4. | 
Surmise not Wn, 527 
His preſence to theſe narrow bounds confin'd. 
It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew 
That what before ſhe but ur mid, was true. Dryden. 
This change was not wrought by altering the form or poſition 
of the earth, as was zurmired by a very learned man, but by 
diſſolving it. Moodæuc rd. 
Sourvi's.. =. . [ ſurmiſe, French.] Imperfe@ notion ; 
ſuſpicion ; imagination not ſupported by knowledge 
fo let go private gur miſes, whereby the thing itſelf is not 
made better or worſe ; if 105 and allowable reaſons might lead 
them to do as they did, then are theſe cenſures fruſtrate. Hooker, 
They were by law of that proud tyranneſs, 
Provok'd with wrath, and envy's falſe aurmiſe, 
Condemned to that dungeon mercileſs, 
Where they ſhould live in woe, and die in wretchedneſs, 
| Spenſer. 


* 


My compaſſionate heart 
Willi not permit my Eyes once to behold | 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmrſe, Shakeſp. 

My thought, whoſe murthering yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my Gngle fate of man, that function 
Is ſmother*d in surmiſe. | Shakeſþ. Mach. 
No ſooner did they eſpy the Engliſh turning from them, but 
they were 'of opinion that they fled towards their ſhipping : this 
fur miſe was occaſioned, for that the Eng liſli ſhips removed the 


day before. Hayward. 
We double honour gain : 
From his urmiſe prov' falle. Milton. 
Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, $urmises, 
"Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes. Pope. 


No man ought to be charged with principles he actually 
difowns, unleis his practices contradict his profeſſion; not upon 


ſmall ſur miſes. | Swift, 
o SURMOC'UNT. v. a. | ſurmonter, French] 1. To 
riſe above, 2. To conquer; to overcome, 3. To ſur- 


pals - to exceed. | | | | 
(.) The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over- - 
reach and /urmount all winds and clouds. Raleigh. 


(2.) Though no reſiſtance was made, the 'Engliſh had much SoUrPAa'SSINGLY. adv. 


ado to ſur mount the natural difficulties of the place the greateſt 
part of one day- „ Hayward. 
© He hardly eſcaped to the Perhan court; from whence, if the 
love of his country had not ſurmounted its baſe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the head of the 
Perſian fleet; but he rather choſe a voluntary death. Savi/t. 
. What ſurmounts the reach 

Of human ſenſe, I hall delineate fo, 

By lik'ning ſpiritual to corporeal forms, 
As may expreſs them belt. Milton's Par. Loft. 
SourmMo'UNTABLE. adj. from ſurmount.] Conquerable ; 


ſoperable. 


'SUrRMO'UNTER. mn. /. [from _/urmount, ] One that riſes 


above another. TY | 
SURMOCUNTING. =» /. The act of getting uppermoſt, 
Sox MULLET. . /. | mugil, Lat.] A fort of fiſh. Ainſ. 


Sul NAM . 3. / urnom, French.] 1. The name of 


the family ; the name which one has over and above the 


| Chriſtian name. 2. An appellation added to the origi- 


nal name. N i SR 
(1.) Many which were mere Engliſh joined with the Iriſh 
againit the king, taking on them Iriſh habits and cuſtoms, which 
could never fince be clean wiped away; of which fort be moſt 
ot the ſurnames that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mun- 
gan, which now account themſelves natural Iriſh, | ner. 

| He, made heir not only of his-brother's kingdom, . but of his 
Vvirtues and haughty thoughts, and of the ſurname allo of Bar- 
baroſſa, began to aſpire to the empire. Kuollers Hiſi. 
The epithets of great men, monſieur Boileau is of opinion, 

' were in the nature of ſurnames, and repeated as ſuch, 

| Witneſs may . 


ty fmt Cariolanus : the painful ſervice, t 
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The extreme dange 

Milton. To SU Aug. b. 4. 
2 To name by an appellation added to the original name. 
ſurname himſelf by the name of Iſrael. 


ſcullery, rogues together by the ears, 
.graphus. | 


the reſt of the Grecian army, 


Su'xPLUS, 
SU'RPLUSAGE. 


"yy 2 n. /. [ ſurpriſe, French ; from the pod. 


SurrPRYEE. 
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and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, pw ed BIS | 
Shakeſp. Coriol. 


But with that ſurname. * 9 3 
furnommer, Fr, from the noun. |] 
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Another ſhall ſubſcribe with his hand unto the Lor d, and. 
. + al I/a.. xliv. 5. 
Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen pitchers, 4 

was /irnamed Rupo. 
| | Dẽacham on Drawing, 
How he, ſurnam'd of Africa, diſmiſs'd N 


In his prime youth the fair Ihcrian maid, ' Milton 
God commanded man what was good; but the devil furnam. 
ed it evil, and thereby baffled the command. >», South. 


Te SurPa'ss, v. 4. [ furpaſſer, French.) To excel; to 
exceed; to go beyond in excellence. | 


Fans 494 _ A climate's delicate, af 
ertile the ifle, the temple much ſurpaſing 3 
The common praiſe RN Shakeſþ. Nint. Tale, 

O, by what name, for thou above all theſe, 

Above mankind, or aught than mankind hizher, 
Cu aſſæſi far my naming ! how may I 
Adore thee, author of this univerſe ? Milton, 
Achilles, Homer's hero, in ſtrength and courage farpaſed 
Daten. 


— A nymph of late there was, 
Whoſe heav'nly form her fellows did ſurpaſt, 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia's plains, Dryden. 
Under or near the Line are mountains, which, for bigneſs 


and number, furraſs thoſe of colder countries, as much as the 
heat there ſurpaſſs that of thoſe countries. 
SURPA'SSABL «, adj. from /urpaſt and able.) That may 


A oodavar 4 . 


be excelled. Dia, 


SURPA'SSING, participial adj. [from ſurpaſs ] Excellent 


in an high degree. 

O theu ! that with ſurpaſin? glory crown'd, 
Look'it from thy ſole dominion like the god | 
Of this new world. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
His miracles proved him to be ſent from God, not more by 


that infinite power that was ſeen in them, than by that ſurpaſſing 


goodneſs they demonſtrated to the world. Calamy. 
[from /urpaſſing.] In a very ex- 
cellent manner, bars 4 © Dia, 


SU'RPLICE. /. | ſurpelis, ſurplis, Fr. Juperpellitium, Lal.] 


The white garb which the clergy wear in their acts of mi- 

niſtration 5 3 
It will wear the /\rp/ice of humility over the black gown of 
a big heart, Shakeſp. Alls well that ends well, 
The cinctus gabinus is a long garment, not unlike a ſurplice, 
which would have trailed on the ground, had it hung looſe, 
and was therefore gathered about the middle with a girdle, 
| . | Addiſon. 


5 n. of ur and plus, Br.) A ſupernume- 
rary part; overplus; what remains 
when ule is ſatisfied. 


If then thee lift my offered grace to uſe, 


Take what thou pleaſe of all this ſur, luſage; Ty 
Spenſer. 


If thee liſt not, leave have thou to refuſe. 
That you have vouchſaf'd my poor houſe to viſit, 
It is a 5up/us of your grace. Shakeſ}. 


When the price of corn falleth, men give over ſurplus tillage, 
and break no more ground. Careab's Surv. of Cornwall, 

We made a ſubſtance fo diſpoſed to fluidity, that by ſo ſmall 
an agitation as only the ſurpluſage of that which the ambient air 
is wont to have about the middle even of a Winter's day, above 
what it hath in the firſt part. e Bayle. 
The officers ſpent all, ſo as there was no /urpluſage of trea- 
ſure; and yet that all was not ſufficient. Davies. 

Whatſoever degrees of aſſent one affords a propoſition beyond 
the degrees of evidence, it is Jn all that ſurpluſage of aſſu- 
rance is owing not to the love of truth, .. _ Locke. 


I. The act of taking unawares ; the ſtate 
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has nothing in it. 3. Sudden confuſion or perplexity. 
(1.) Parents ſhould mark heedfully the witty excuſes of their 
children, eſpecially at ſuddains and far7riſals ; but rather mark 
than pamper them. * | +, PUENM 
| | This let him know, | 
Left, wilfully tranſgreſſing, be pretend + 
Surpriſal, unadmonith'd, unforewarn'd. - Milton's Par. Loft. 
[ ſet aſide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hiſpa- 
niola, as gurerixes rather than encounters; | Bacon. 
This ſtrange ſurpriſal put the knight 
And wrathful' ſquire into a fright: . © 
There isa vaſt difference between them, as vaſt as between 
madvertency and delibetation, between ſurpriæs and ſet purpoſe. 


He whole thoughts are employed in the weighty cares of em- 
pire, is not preſumed to inſpect minuter things ſo caretully as 
private perſons ; the laws therefore relieve him againſt the ſurpri- 


ſes and machinations of deceitful men. | Dawenant, 
( 2.) Few care for carving trifles in diſguiſe, | 
Or that fantaſtick diſh ſome call ſurpriſe. King's Cookery. 


7, SURPRISE. v. a | farpris, French, from fſurprenare.] 
1. To take unawares ; ta fall upon unexpectedly. 2. 
To aſtoniſi by ſomething wonderful, 3. To confuſe 
or perplex by ſomething ſudden, ' © | 

(1.) The caſtle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe, 
Seize upon Fife, give to th' edge o' th* ſword 
His wife, his babes. 
Now do our ears before our eyes, 
Like men in miſts, 
Diſcover whe'd the ſtate ſurprize, | 
Ben. Johnſon. 


(2.) People were not ſo much frighted as ſurprized at the big- 

neſs of the camel. L'Eftrange. 

| (3.) Up he ſtarts, diſcover'd and ſurpriz'd. Milton. 
SURPRI'SING. participial adj. [from ſurpriſe.] Wonder- 
ful; raiſing ſudden wonder or concern, | | 


The greateſt actions of a celebrated perſon, however ſurpri- 
fng and extraordinary, are no more than what are expected 
from him, 7:3 | _ Addiſon, Spectator. 

SURPRI'SINGLY, adv, [from ſurpriſing.] To a degree that 
raiſes wonder; in a manner that raiſes wonder. 

If out of theſe ten thouſand, we ſhould take the men that 


main will be far/riſmgly little. 
OU'RQUEDRY, 7. /. 
Overweening pride; inſolence. 
They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform'd to fiſh for their bold furguedry. 
Late-born modeſty _- 
Hath got fuch root in eaſy waxen hearts, 3 
That men may not themſelves their own good parts 
Extol, without ſuſpe& of ſarquedry. Donne. 
SUPREBUT'TER. #. / {In law.] A ſecond rebutter ; an- 
{wer to a rebutter. A term in the courts. | my 


Obſolete. 


Spenſer. 


A ſecond defence of the plaintiff's action, oppoſite to the 
rejoinder of the defendant, v:hich the civilians call zrip/i- 
cad © 7 83 Bailey. 

To SURRENDER. v. 4. [ ur renare, old French.] 1, To 
yield up ; to deliver up. 2. To deliver up an enemy : 
ſometimes with % emphatical. | | : 

(.) Solemn dedication of churches ſerve not only to make 
them publick, but further alſo to ſurrender up that right whic 
otherwiſe their founders might have in them, and to make God 
himſelf their owner. | 4 _ . Hooker, 


And who reſiſts. | 
Bid her well beware, 
Left, by ſome fair appearing good ſur / riz'd, m8 
She dictate falſe, and — the will. | Milton. 
How ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or awake, | 
A weaker may urpriſe, a ſtronger take? Pope. 
Who can ſpeak X 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart! Thomſon, 
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South. | 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


SUR RE'PTION, 2. / [ ſurreptus, Lat.] 
perceived invaſion or intruſion, 
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ok being taken unau ares. 2. A diſh, I ſuppoſe, xhich Recal thoſe grants, and we are ready to ſurrender ours, re- 


ſume all or none. Kit Da benani. 
( ̃. 2.) Ripe age bade him ſurrender late. 
His life and long good fortune unto final fate. Fairfax. 


He willing to ſurrender up the caſtle, forbade his ſoldiers to 
have any talk with the enemy. © +» 5 1 Knolles, 
Surrender up to me thy captive breath, | 


My pow'r is nature's pow'r, my name is Death. Harte, 


To SUkke'nDER. Y . To yield; to give one's ſelf up, 


This mighty Archimedes too gurrenders now.  Glanwille. 
{trom the verb.] 1. The act of 
' yielding, 2. The act of reſigning or giving 
up to another. l 94 a 
(1) — Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, . 
And meek ſurrender, half-embracing lean d. ; 
On our firſt father. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Having muſtered up all the forces he could, the clouds above 
and the deeps below, he prepares for a „ aſſerting, 
from a miſtaken computation, that all theſe will not come up 


to near the quantity requiſite. 
— — Juba's ſurrender. 
Would give up Africk unto Cæſar's hands. ' Addiſon. 
(2.) If our 3 carry authority with ſuch diſpoſition as 
he bears, this laſt ſurrender of his will but offend us. SH. 
That hope quickly vaniſhed upon the undoubted intelligence 
of that ſurrender. Clwrendon. 
As oppreſſed ſtates made themſelves homagers to the Romans 
to engage their protection, ſo we ſhould have made an entire 
furrendry of ourſelves to God, that we might have gained a 
title to his deliverances, 4 Decay of Pizty, 
In paſſing a thing away by deed of gift, are required a ſur- 

render on the giver's pait of 

to the making of a thing ſacred, this ſurrender by its right 
owner is neceſſary. South, 
| Sudden and un- 


Sins compatible with a regenerate eſtate, are fins of a ſudden 
ſurreption. Hammond. 


SURREPTTITIOUS. adj. | furreptitins, Lat.] Done oy 


8 


are employed in publick buſineſs, the number of thoſe who re- 
Addiſon. leſs effect. 


{ 514 and cuider, old Fr. to think.] To Su'x nocars. v a. | vurrigo, Lat. To put in the 


Sun r&J01'NDER. 2. /. | Surrejoindre, French. In law.] 


+ 


ſtealth; gotten or produced fraudulently. | 
Scaliger hath not- tranſlated the firſt ; perhaps ſuppoſing it 
ſurreptitious, or unworthy ſo great an aſſertion. 
The Maſorites numbered not only the ſections and lines, but 
even the words and letters of the Old Teſtament, the better to 
ſecure it from surreptitious practices. Gow. of the Tongue. 
A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many ſurreptitious ones 
have rendered neceſſary. Letter to Publ. of Pope's Dunc. 
UR REPTITIOUSLY. adv. [from surreptiticus. ] By ſtealth ; 
fraudulently. - 2 | 5 
Thou haſt got it more ſurre/titiou/ly than he did, and with 
| | Gow. of the Tongue, 


place of another, L 


 Su'xrocarE. 2. . curregatus, Lat.] A. deputy ; a de. 


legate ; the deputy of an eccleſiaſtical judge. 


SUR ROCGA'TION. 7./; ¶ ſurrogatio, Lat.] The act of put- 


ting in another's place 


5 % < 
To SURROUND. v. 4. [ Surronder, Fr.] To environ; 


to encompals ; to encloſe on all ſides. 
Velling monſters that with ceaſeleſs cry 
Surround me, as thou ſaweſt. 5 
Cloud and ever-during dar 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 


Cut off. 


Milton. 


3 — Bad angels ſeen 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
Twixt upper, neather, and ſurrounding fires. _ 

As the bodies that ſurround us diverſely affect our organs, 


the mind is forced to receive the impreſſions. Locke. 


=> Surso'L1D. 2. J [In algebra] The fourth multiplication 


or power of any number whatever taken as the root. 
4. e eg Trevouxs 
7.59 3 5 


Mood war „ 


all the property he has in it; and 
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Milton. | 


Milton. 
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cannot be reſolved but by curves of a higher nature than 
a conick ſeftion. , | Harris. 


> 


Still conquers all the conquerors. | e 
(. 2.) Now that he is dead, his immortal fame ſurwiveth, and 


, SURTOUTT: *. . [French. } A large coat Worn, ayer all | flouritheth in the mouths of all people, 5 Spenſer. 
dhe reſt. NR IĨube love of horſes which they bad alive, 
. The ſur tout if abroad you wear, And care of chariots after death farvive.- Dryden, 
Repels the rigour of the aur; The rhapſodies, called the characteriſticks, would never have 
Would rr be warmer, if at home f Jſurwived the firſt edition, if they had not diſcovered fo ſtrong a 
's | ©. You had the fabrick, and the loom? | Prior. tindcture of infidelity. | Pati, 
"HT Sir Roger the mortally hated, and uſed to hire fellows to (3.) No longer now that golden age appears 915 TT.” 
; ſquirt kennel-water upon him, ſo that he was forced to wear a when patriarch-wits ſur vi did a thouſand years; 
turtout of oiled cloth, by which means he came home pretty Now length of fame, our ſecond life, is loſt, 
clean, except where the ſurtout was a little ſcanty. Arbuthnot. And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boat; 
N To. SURVE'NE. v. a. ure ν⁰,çt. s Fr.] To ſupervene; to Our ſons their father's failing language ſee, 9 IGY 
- PL come as an addition. | And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. Pope, 
LE Hippocrates mentions a ſuppuration that ur venes lethargies, Syurgvi'vs A. . / [from uri. One who outlives ano- 
which commonly terminates in a conſumption. Harvey. ther, " 18 | X 
To SURVEY. ». a | surveoir, old French.] I. To over- PE Your father loſt a father, 
look; to have under the view; to view as from a higher That father, his; and the ſurwivor bound 
place. 2. To overſee as one in authority. 3, To view In filial obligation, for ſome term, eee 
as examining, 4 To meaſure and eſti mate land or build- To do obſequious ſorro w. „  Shateſþ. Hamlet, 
ings. | | Th Although ſome died, the father beholding ſo many deſcents, 
(..) Round he 5vrwzys and well might where he ſtood, the number of ſurwivor 22 til] be very great. Brown, 
So high above. Mi ton. — 1 1 RTE IEG 3 
| Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, From his ſar. vi ver, I could nothing 2 1 Denham, 
; | Whole foam is amber, and their gravel gold; Her majeſty 1s heir to the ſurvivor of the late King. Sift, 
His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t' explore, SURVLIVERSHIP. 2. J. from gurviver.] The Rate of out- 
Search not his bottom, but garwey his ſhore, Denham. living another. ma AER 
: (3.) The buſbandinan's telf came that way, q Such offices 92 in reverſion were void, unleſs/ where the 
Of cuſtom to ſurvey his ground. . Sfenſer. grant has been by ſurwViver ſhip. | Ayliffe's Par. 
Early abroad he did the world ſurvey, SUSCEPTIBILITY. 2. J jirom suſceptible.] Quality of 
As if he knew he had not long to ſtay. Walkr. admitting; tendency to admit. 
— With alter'd looks - The ſuſcef tibility of thoſe influences, and the effects thereof, 
All pale and ſpeechleſs, he surwey'd me round, Dryde:, is the general providential law whereby other phyſical beings are 
. SurveE'y. . /. from the verb.] 1. View; proſpect. governed. Kal., 
2. Superintendence. 3. Menſuration. 5 SUsCEPTIBLE. adj. | auſceptible, Fr. Frier has accent- 
n Her ſtars in all their vaſt ſurwey ed this improperly on the firſt ſyllable.) Capable of ad- 
Uſeleſs befides ? 38 Milton. mitting; diſpoſed to admit. 
Under his proud gur ve the city hes, He moulded him platonically to his own idea, delighting 
And like a miſt beneath a hill doth riſe. Denbam. jrſt in the choice of the materials, becauſe he found him juſcep- 
- No longer letted of his prey, title of good form. | 8 Wetton., 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd dere, In their tender years they are more ſuſceptible of virtuous im- 
* Oferlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, preſſions than afterwards, when ſolicited by vulgar inclinations, 
And nods at ev'ry houſe his threat*ning fire. Dryden. | | L' Efirange. 
 Surver'or. 2. /. from /urvey.] 1. An overſeer ; one | Children's minds are narrow, and uſually ſuſceptible but of 
placed to ſuperintend others. 2. A meaſurer of land. one thought at once, __ Locke on Education. 
| 1.) — Were't not madneſs then, Blow with empty words the ſuſceptible flame. : Prior. 
To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold Shakeſp. H. VI. Susce'erioN. 2. /. | wuſceptus, Lat] Act of taking. 
Biſhop fox was not only a grave counſellor for war or peace, A canon, promoted to holy orders, before he is of a lawful 
but alſo a good ſur weyor of works. Bacon's Hen, VII. age for the ju/ception of orders, ſhall have a voice in the chap- 
(2.) Should we ſurvey | ter, | TO, life's Parergon. 
The plot of fituation, and the model ; Susck'PTIVE. adj, [from sufccptus,. Lat This word is 
| Queſtion ſurveyors, know our own eſtate, more analogical, though leis uſed than s»/ceptible.] Ca- 
How able ſuch a work to undergo, ; pable to admit. | 3 ; | | 
To weigh againſt his oppaſite. . Shakeſp. H. IV. Since our nature is ſo ſuſceftive of errours on all ſides, it is 
Decempeda was a meaſuring- rod for 3 dimenſions ft we ſhould have notiecs given us how far other perſons may 
of buildings; from hence came SS OT” 425 qe 5 5 become the caules of falſe judgments. Mattes Logick. 
uſed by Cicero. | | routhnot on Alim. SUsSCi'PIENCY, 2. J. [from zuscipient.] Reception; ad- 
SURVEY'0k&SHIP, 2. . [from cur ger.] The office of a. Wide $5 4 | gh . 
ſurveyor. | © SUSC!PIENT, . /. f mcifiens, Lat.] One who takes; 
To SUuRVTEW. v. 4. { furveir, old French;] To over- one that admits or receives. : 
look; to have in view ; to ſurvey. Not in uſe. To SU'-CITATE vv. a. | Suciter, French; sascito, Lat.] 
That turret's frame moſt admirable was, To rouſe; to excite. ny | 
Like higheſt heaven compaſſed round, | It concurreth but unto prediſpoſed effects, and only ſufcitates 
And lifted high above this earthly maſs, | thoſe forms whoſe determinations are ſeminal, and proceed from 
Which it ſarview'd, as hills do lower ground. Henſer. the idea of themſelves. | Brown's Hulg. Err. 
| F SURVIVE > n. | 0 e Latin; gureivre, Fr.] Suscir zT io v. m. J. cba, Fr. from suscitate,} The 
eos. 1. To live after the death of another. 2. To live after act of roving or cacitiige ; 297712 170 
123 rg . by e ee To Susr-lCr. v. a. ¶ Susficio, cuſpeum, I at] I. To 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, imagine with a degree at; tear and jealouſy what. is not 
In all my lands an: leaſes whatſoever. | Shaheſp, * known, 2. Fo imagine guilty without proof, 3. To 
T hoſe that ſurvive, let Rome rewud with love. Shateſp. hold uncerzain ; to doubt. 1 . 
| { 
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(..) Nothing makes a man ape? much, more than to know The reaſons for ſending the play were ill founded. 
little; and therefore men ſhould remedy ſuſpicion by procuring G by Op „ by Dryden. | 
to know more. og Eu, TORY YC" Low. This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelleftval *% 
Loet us not then ſpe our happy ſtate, Y W beings, in their tteady proſecution of true f. icity, that they 
As not ſecure. Faq n Milton. can ſiaſtend this proſecution in particular cafes, till they have 
From her hand I could ſieſpect no ill. | Milton. looked before them. | 2 Loc ke. 


(2.) Though many poets may ſuſpect themſelves for the par- (5) A man may ſuſpend bis choice from being determined 
tiality of parents to their youngeſt children, I know myſelf too for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has examined whether it 
well to be ever fatisfied with my own conceptions, Dryden, be really of a nature to make him happy or no. - Locke, 

come would perſuade us that body and extenſion are the fame (6.) Good men ſhould not be ſuſpendad from the exerciſe of 
thing, which change the fignification of words, which I would their miniſtiy, and deprived. of their livelihood for ceremonies, 
not ſiſtect them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned the phi- Which are on all bands acknowledged indifferent. Sanderſon. 
loſophy of others. | 0 | . Locke. The biſhop of London was ſummoned tor not ſuſpending Dr. 


85 (3.) I cannot forbear a ſtory which is ſo well atteſted, that 1. Sharp. 3 . 8 +. Sqvift. 
15 have no manner of reaſon to u pet the truth. Adaiſon. SusPpE NSE. 1. /. [su/bens, Fr. mſpenſus, Lat,] 1. Uncer- 
N To SUsP»'CT.. „ To Imagine _ tainty ; delay of certainty or determination; indetermi- : 
; If I 5uſpe& without cauſe, let me be your jeſt. Sbaleſp. 5 Ne wh of ag a, the judgment, 3. Stop 
: * ! | : in the mi ot two oppolites. | | | 
N Suse R * part. adj l auf er, French.) Doubtful. (1.) Till this be Cree Wi good affection towards the fafety 4 
Sordid intereſts or affectation of ſtrange relations are not Nke Fake heels table - bat 6 h eforih 
to render your reports quſpect or partial. er,, ,,, ß 
. N 3 preſerve it by, muſt reſt in /z/pen/e. 39 - / . Hooker. 
. SusPE'CT. #, J. [from the verb.] Suſpicion ; imaginati- Such true joy's /uſpenſe 41 
: on without proof. Obfolete. | g What dream can I preſent to recompenſe? Waller. 
4 No fancy mine, no other wrong pe, | Ten days che prophet.in 52/}enje remain'd, 
E Make me, O virtuous ſhame, thy laws neglect. Sidney. Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laſt conſtrain'd 
E The fale of offices and towns in France, By Ithacus, he ſolemnly deſign' d 
g If they were known, as the ſaſpect is great, Me for the ſacrifice. | | Denham. 
2 Would make thee quickly hop without a head. Shakeſp. (2.) In propoßtions, where though the proofs in view are of 
E My moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breaſt moſt moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect that 
z Doubt and uspect, alas! are plac'd too late, there is fallacy, or proofs as conhderable to be produced on the 
3 You ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you did feaſt. contrary fide, there 32 er.ſe or diſſent are often voluntary. 
? | | Shateſd, b | | «+ oel. 
There be ſo many falſe prints of praiſe, that a man may of Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit, of real blils, 


ly hold it a guſpecł. Bacon. the ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes 3% enſe, deliberation and ſcrutiny, 


Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the waining whether its ſatisfaction miſleads from our true happineſs. "Locke, 


time and suſpe# of ſatiety. Motton. (3.) For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
They might hold ſure intelligence ä E A cool guſpen ſe from pleaſure or from pain. Pope. 
Among themſelves, without uspect t' offend. Daniel. Sus p EINS E. adj. [s/penſus, Lat. I 1 Held from proceed-. 
If the king ends the differences, and takes away the gustect, ing. 2. Held in doubt; held in expectation. 
the caſe will be no worſe than when two duelliſts enter the field. (1.) The great light of day yet wants to run 
: | | bY | | Suckling, Much of his race, though ſteep, guſpen in heav'n | 
To SUSPE/ND. v. a. [suſpendre, French; guſpendb, Latin. ] Held. by thy voice. x Milton's Par. Loft: 


1. To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 2. To (2.) The ſelf-ſame orders allowed, but yet eſtabliſhed in 4 
make to depend upon. 3: To interrupt - to make to more wary and Suſ; enſe manner, as being to ttand in force till. 
ſtop for a time, 4. To delay ; to hinder from proceed- God ſhould give the opportunity of ſome general conference 
ing. 5. To keep undetermined, 6. To debar for a what might be beſt for every of them after Wards to do; had 


4 h x f 5 i both prevented all occaſion of juſt. diſlike which others might. 
time from the execution ot an office or enjoy ment of a take, and reſerved a gieater liberty unto the authors themſelves, 


. TEYENUE. 2 | a of entring unto further conſultation afterwards. Hooler. 
(1.) As 'twixt two equal armies fate This faid, he ſat; and expectation held | 
Sſj ends uncertain victory; | 5 His looks guſpenſe, awaiting who appear'd 
Our ſouls, which to advance our ſtate, | To ſecond or oppoſe. _ | 5 4 Million. 
Were gone out, hung 'twixt her and me, Donne. Syspe'ns10N. . J. [5uſtenſion, Fr. from 5uſpend.] 1. Act 


It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of Serapis there 


1 Us ; f making to hang on any thing, 2. Act of making. to 
was an iron cflariot ſuſpended by loadſtones ; which ſtones re- : , : PR nd 
moved, the chariot df and was daſhed to pieces. Brown. depend on any thing. 3. Act of delaying, 4. Act of 


| (2.) God hath in the ſcripture ſuſpended the promiſe of eter=- © withholding or balancing the judgment. 5. inter ruption; 
nal life upon this condition, that without obedience and holineſs temporary ceſlation. 6. Tewporary privation of an of- 


of life no man ſhall ever ſee the Lord, Tillotſon. fice ; as, the clerk incur red ſuſpenſion. | 
(3. The harmony ey ; | (3-5 — Had we had time to pray, WEN 
Suſpended hell, and took with raviſhment With thoutand vows and tears we ſhould have ſought, 5 
The thronging audience. | To Milton. That ſad decree's Su] eon to have wrought. 94 Maller. 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate ſo near, (4.) In his Indian relations, wherein are contained incredible 
At once ſuſpends their courage and their fear. Denham, Accounts, he is ſurely to be read with 12/1 enſion; theſe are the 
The Britiſh dame, famed for reſiſtleſs grace, which weakned his authorities with former ages, for he is ſeldom 
Contends not now but for the ſecond place mentioned without derogatory parentheſes. 0 © Brown, 
Our love ſuſpended, we neglect the fur, The mode of the will, which an{wers to dybitation, may be 
For whom we burn'd, to gaze adoring here. Granville. called suſpenfion ; and that - which in the fantaſtick will is obſti- 
( 4.) Suſjend your indignation againſt my brother, till you can nacy, 18 conſtancy in the intellectul. rede. 
derive from him better teſtimony of his intent. Sbaleſp. (S.) Nor was.any: thing done for the, better adjuſting tbings 
| — His anſwer did the nymph attend min the tive of that 3 enfior, but every thing left in the ſame 
er looks, her ſighs, her geſtures all did pray him; ſtote of unconcernednejs;as. before, - ©. Clareiden.. 


But Godfrey wiſely did his grant /ſpead,  - SUSPENSURY. 44% ($ufpenjoire, Fr. auſpenſus, Lat]! That 
He doubts the worſt, and that a while did ſtay him. Fairf. by which a thing hangs. + s Io 

| —— To themſelves I left themz ' : There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes which are wanting in: 
For I % end their doom. Milton. man, as the ſeventh or 5#/pen/r.y muſele of the (xe. Ray... 
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4. To help ; to relieve; to aſſiſt. 
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ab 4 *SU:PTCION: | 22ſpicion, Fr. muſſ icis, Latin . The 
act of luſpeCting ; imagination of ſomething ill without 


root; 


This / icion Miſb for the hoggiſh ſhrewdneſs. of her brain, 
and Mopia for a very unlikely envy ſtumbled upon. Sidney, 


Sufi ici0::5 amongſt thoughts are like bats among birds, they 


ever lily by twilight; they are to be repreſſed, or at the leaſt | 
well guarded, for they cloud the mind. Bacon. 


Suſpic ton all our lives ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes; 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, | 
Who ne'er ſo tame, fo cheriſh'd and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. 

_ _ Though wifdom wake, 54] icton fleeps 
At wiſdom's gate; and to ſimplicity & 
Reſignus her charge, while goodneſs thinks no ill | 

Where no ill ſeems. Milton's Par. Loft. 


+ SusP1c1ous. adj. |suſpicioſus, Latin.) 1. Inclined to ſuſ- 


pect; inclined to imagine ill without proof 2. Indicat- 


ing [ſuſpicion or fear. 3. Liable to ſuſpicion; giving 


reaſon to imagine ill. | TE” 
'(1.) Nature itſelf, after it has done an injury, will forever be 


. _ Seſptcious, and no man can love the perſon he ſuſpects. South. 
| (2.) A wiſe man will find us to be rogues by our faces; we 


have a guſpicidus, fearful, conſtrained countenance, often turn- 
ing and linking through narrow lanes. Swift. 

(3-) They, becauſe the light of his candle too much drown- 
ed theirs, were glad to lay hold on fo colourable matter, and 
_ exceeding forward to traduce him as an author of f ici 
novations. | Hooker. 

I ſpy a black suſpicicrs threat*ning cloud, 

That will encounter with our glorious ſun, Shakeſp.” 
Authors are suſ{icionus,. nor greedily to be ſwallowed, who 
pretend to deliver antipathies, ſynipathies, and the occult ab- 
ſtruſities of things. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
| — — His life | : 

Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 
- Little «u/} zcious to any king. Milton. 
Many miſchievous inſects are daily at work, to make people 
of merit / icious of each other. | Poje. 
SusPI'ciousLY. adv. [from Suſpicious. ] 1. With ſuſpi- 
cion. 2. So as to raiſe ſuſpicion. | 
(2.) His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his 
ſword in his hand, but not naked, but ſtanding saſprcioufly 
enough, to one already ſuſpicious, _ Sidney. 


" £vspricrousgess. 2. / from Yuſpicious.] Tendency to 


ſuſpicion. 8 
© To make my eſtate known ſeemed impoſſible, by reaſon of 
tue 5u{piciouſneſs of Milo, and my young miſtreſs, Sidney. 
SusP1 A'T1ION. . /. Laſpiratio, from 5u/piro, Lat] Sigh; 
act of fetching the breath deep. 
Not cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy suſ;4ration of forc'd breath | 8 
That can denote me truly. WO . Shaheſp. 
In deep guſſiratious we take more large gulphs of air to cool 
our heait, overcharged with love or forrow. More. 


To SusPr«s. v.n. [5ſpire, Lat] 1. To figh; to fetch 
the breath deep. 2. It ſeems in Shateſpeare to mean only, 


to begin to breath ; perhaps miſtaken for re/pire. 
(2.) Since the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, 
To him that did but yeſterday guſfire, 
There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. Shakeſþ. 


7 SUSTAIN. v. 4. [souſtenir, Fr. suftineo, Lat.] 1. To 


bear; to prop; to hold up. 2. To ſnpport ; to keep 
from finking under evil, 3. To maintain; to keep. 
5. To bear; to en- 
dure. 6 To bear without yielding. 7. Jo ſuffer; to 
bear as infliéted. Fi 34 > 2083 19% 


- 


3 (r.)) The largeneſs and lightnefs of her wings and tail suflain 
ber without laſſitude. . 


| More. 

ant Vain is the force of man, i 
To cruth the pillars th.t the pile 527279, Dryden's An. 
...) The admirable coriofty and fingular excellency of this 
-—defign will szfain the patience, and animate the induſtry of him 
who ſhall undertake it. | | Holder. 
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If he have no comfortable expectations of another life W 
, $uftazn him under the evils in this world, he is of all creatuies 
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the moſt miſerable. LOIN | Ine Till 5 
. — What food | * gh 
Will he convey up thither to zwflain 7 
Himſelf and army? + © 3 6, oe Milos. 
But it on her, not ſhe on it depends: Ts 
For ſhe the body doth 5uftain and cheriih,  Dawirs, 


My labour will s#fain me. - Milton, 
(4.) They charged on pain of perpetual diſpleaſure, neither 
to entreat for him, or any way suflain him. Shakeſp, 
His ſons who ſeek the tyrant to gain, Th 
And long for arbitrary lords again, | | 
He dooms to death, afferting publick right. Dryden's Xs. 


| ( 5.) Can Ceyx then 5y/tain to leave his wife, 
And unconcern'd forſake the ſweets of life. Dryden. 
Shall Turnus then ſuch endleſs toil ſaſain, 7 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain. Dryden, 


The mind ſtands collected within herſelf, and muſtains the 
Mock with all the force which is natural to her; but a heart in 
love has its foundations ſapped. 8 Addiſon. 
(.) Sacharifla's beauty's wine, 5 
Which to madneſs doth incline; 
Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can guſtain. 
) + f you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 
But that you ſhall caſlain more new difgraces, 
With theſe you bear already. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Were it I thought death menac'd would enſue 14 
This my attempt, I would su/tain alone 0 
The worſt, and not perſuade thee. ' &; Mil ton. 
SUSTAI'NABLE. adj, [5ouftenable, Fr. from suſtain.] That 
may be ſuſtained, a "SY 
SUSTAI'NER 2. / [from tuſtain.] 1. One that props; 
one that ſupports. 2 One that ſuffers ; a ſufferer, 
(2. | Thyſelf haſt a.swftainer ben 
Of much afflition in my cauſe. Chapman's Iliad. 
Su's TENANCE., / [souftenance, French.] 1. Support; 
maintenance. 2, Neceſſaries cf life; vicuals, 
(.) Scarcely allowing himſelf fit s:Aenance of life, rather 
than he would ſpend thoſe goods for whoſe fake only he ſeemed 
to joy 1n lite. | © - Sidney. 
There are unto one end ſundry means; as for the sflenonce * 
of our bodies many kinds of food, many ſorts of raiment to 
clothe our nakedneſs. „ Hooker. 
Is then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to 
her, than tomy daughter her's, whoſe cuſtenance it was? Add. 
(2) The experiment coſt him his life for want of 5zftenance. 
0 1 . | Z' Eftrange. 
The ancients were inventers of all arts neceſſary to life and 
$uftenance, as plowing and ſowing. e 
SUSTENTA'T10N, 2 / | suſtentation, Fr. from suftento, Lat. 
1. Support; preſervation from falling. 2, Uſe of vic- 
tuals. 3. Maintenance; ſupport of life. | 
(1.) Theſe ſteams once raiſed above the earth, have their 
aſcent and ſuyflentation aloft promoted by the air. Boyle. 
(2.) A very abſtemious animal, by reaſon of its frigidity, and 
latitancy in the winter, will long ſubſiſt without a viſible 5uſten- 
tation, IN | Brown's Fulg. Err. 
(3-) When there be great ſhoals of people, which go on to 
opulate, without foreſeeing means of life and s:/fentation ; f 
is of neceſſity that once in an age they diſcharge a portion o 
their people upon other nations. Bacon. 
SUSURRA'TION. 1 / [from guſurro, Latin] Whiſper; 
ſoft murmur. . 2 
SuTE. 2. for guite.] Sort. I helieve only miſprinted. 
Touching matters belonging to the church of Chriſt, this we 
. coriceive that they are not of one ſue. ©, Hooker. 
Su'TLER. 2. J. þsoeteler,, Dutch ; zualer, Germ.] A man 
that ſells proviſions and liquor in a camp. | 
£ I ſhall utler be a 8 
VUnto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shateſp, H. V. 
Send to the gutler's; there you're ſure to find 
- Dryden, 


Waller. 


The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind. 
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oug my Ira ed ſenſes ſhou d or ſake me; 


| ſtitching, particularly of ſtitching wounds. 2. Suture is 
4 particular articulation : the. bones of the cranium are 


joined to one another by four sutures Quincy 
(1.) Wounds, if held in eloſe contact for ſome time, reunite 


tyres have been invented; thoſe now chiefly deſcribed are the in- 
terrupted, the glovers, the quill'd, the twiſted and the dry gu- 
tures, but the-interruptedand twiſted are almoſt the only uſeful 
ones. : ; | | 4 Sha 1 Furgety. 
( 2.) Many of our veſſels degenerate into ligaments, and the 
gutures of the ſkull are aboliſhed in old age. Arbuthnot. 


| 


floor. | . 
To Sw B. wv. a. [rpebban, Saxon] To clean with a mop. 
It is now uſed chiefly at ſea. EX 

He made him swwab the deck. ' Shelwock's Voyage, 
Swa'BBER. A. J. [ swabzer, Dutch. ] A ſweeper of the 
deck. 
The maſter, the ababber, the boatſwain and 1, 
Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. Sbaleſb. 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this degenerate 

age, but the making a tarpawlin and a swwabber the hero of a 
_ tragedy. | b Dennis. 
To SWa'DDLE. v. a. ryedan, Saxon.] 1. To ſwathe; to 


dren. 2. To beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous word. 
(1.) Inveſted by a veil of clouds, 2 
And sxwaddled as new born ia fable ſhrouds ; 


For thele a receptacle L delign'd. _ Sandys. 
How ſoon doth man decay ; 
When cloths are taken from a cheſt of ſweets, 
To 5 waddle infants, whoſe young breath 
Scarce knows the way; n 
Thoſe clouts are little winding ſheets, 
Which do confign and ſend them unto death. Herbert. 


They swadd/ed me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, *till they had wrapt me in about an hundred yards of 
{wathe. | 55 1 1 Addiſon. 

(2.) Great on the bench, great in the ſaddle, 

That could as well bind o'er as swaddle. 

Swa'DDLE. 2. / [trom the verb.] 
the body. | 1 P 

I begged'them to uncaſe me: no, no, ſay they; and upon 
that carried me to one of their houſes, and put me to bed in all 
my Saddles. | 
SWA DU DLINGBAND 


. 


n { | from sxwaddle.-| Cloath 
SWA'DDLINGCLOATH, wrapped round a new-born 
SwA'DDLINGCLOUT, child. | | 
For thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 
There as thou ſleep'ſt in render swaddlingband, 
And her bale elfin brood, there for thee left, 
Such men do changelings call, fo changed by fairies theft. 
5 5 Spenſer. 
That great baby you ſee there is not yet out of his swaddling- 
clouts... — . Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The swaddlingbands were purple, wrought with gold. 
| Dryden. 
To SWAG. wv x. [ptzan, Saxon; (weigia, Iſlandick.] To 
ſink down. by its weight; to hang heavy. 
They are more apt, in s9wwagging down, to pierce with their 
points, than in the jacent poſture, and crevice the wall. Wor. 
Being a tall fiſh, and with his ſides much compreſſed, he bath 
a long fin upon his hack, and another anſwering to it on his 


ing on his ſides. Grew; 
To Swacs. v. @ from age. To eaſe; to ſoften ; 
to mitigate, _ > as EE 
— Apt words have pow'r to &wage 
The tumours of a troubled nund, 
And are as baim to feſter d wounds. X 
Nor wanting pow'r to mitigate and 5vage,, 

With ſolemn tonches, troubled thoughts, and chaſe 
Anguiſh, and doubt, and fear from mortal. minds. Milian. 


Milton. 


* 


by inoſculation: to maintain this ſituation, ſeveral ſorts of 4 


SWAB. u. /. [swabs, Swediſh. ] A kind of mop to clean 


bind in cloaths, generally uſed of binding newborn chil- 


Cloaths bound round 


Addiſon... 


belly; by which he is the better kept upright, or from ſavagg-- 


I'd find ſome intervals, when my poor heart IF: 
Should (wage itſelf, and be let looſe to thine. Otway.. 
To. SWA'GGER. v . | swadderen, Dutch, to make a 
noiſe; ppexzan, Saxon] To bluſter; to bully; to be 
turbulently and tumultuouſly proud and inſolent. 
Drunk? ſquabble ? 5avacger * and diſcourſe fuſtian with 
one's own ſhadow ? Oh thou invincible ſpirit of wine! Shake}. 
Tis the gage of one that I ſhould fight withal, if he be alive; 
a raſcal that gwagzer'd with me laſt night. Sbaleſp. 
The leſſer ſize of mortals love to »wagger for opinions, and 
to boaſt infallibility of knowledge. Slanv. Scef/. 
Many ſuch aſſes in the world huff, look big, ſtare, dreſs,. 


cock, and swayper at the ſame noiſy rate. L' Eftrange. 
| — He chuck'd, | | 
And ſcarcely deign'd to ſet a foot to ground, : 
But jwagger'd like a lord, | Dryden. 


Confidence, how ' weakly ſoever founded, hath ſome effect 
upon the ignorant, who think there is ſomething more than or- 
dinary in a abaggering man, that talks of nothing but demon- 
ſtration. | Tillotſon. 

To be great, is not to be ſtarched, and formal, and ſupercili- 
ous ;z to swagger at our footmen, and browbeat our inferiors. 

| | 1 Collier on Pride. 

What a pleaſure is it to be victorious in a cauſe ? to e r 

at the bar; for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will be. 
Arbuthnot's Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 
Swa'GGERER. 2. [from swagper.) A blutterer; a bully ; 

a turbulent noiſy fellow. | | 

He's no swaggerer, hoſteſs ; a tame cheater: you may ſtroke 
him as gently as a puppy greyhound. Shatkefſp. Henry IV. 

SWA'GGY. adj. [from swag. ] Dependent by its weight. 
| The beaver is called animal ventricoſum, from his sxvago p: 
and prominent belly. ; Brown's Vulg, Err. 
SWAIN. 7x. /. [rpetn, Saxon and Runick.]. 1. A young: 
man. 2. A country ſervant employed. in. huſbandry... 

3. A paſtoral youth. 3 ' 

(I.) That good knight would not ſo nigh repair, 


Himſelf eſtranging from their joyance vain, | 


Whoſe fellowſhip ſeem'd far unfit for warlike sw27n, Spe u. 


(24) — It were a happy life. | 1 
To be no better than a homely waz. Shateſ. Hen. VI. 


([ 3.) RBleſt sxvains! whole nymphs in ev'ry grace excel ; 


Bleſt nymphs ! whoſe gas thoſe graces ſing to well. Pope... 
Leave the meer country to meer country 5WWazns, HY 
And dwell where life, in all life's glory reigns. Harte. 


SWA INMTOTE. 2. /. [sWwainmotus, law, Latin,] A court 
touching matters of the foreit, kept by the charter of the 
foreſt thrice in the year. This court of sWwainmote is as 
incident to a foreſt, as the court of piepowder is to a fair. 
The swainmote is a court of freeholders within 

| 2» 


$5 


To SWaLE.? 2. a. ypelip, Saxon, to kindle.) To waſle 
To 8 or blaze away; to melt: as, be «candle; 
ſwales. eee FT 3 
 Swa'LLET..n. / Among the tin-miners, water breaking: 
in upon the miners at their work. Bailey... 
Swa'LLow. . J. [| ppalepe, Saxon; Hrrundæ]! A {mall bird 
of paſſage; or, as ſome ſay, a bird that lies hid anc flzeps: 
in the Winter. | f 35 1 
The 5awalloww follows not Summer more willingly than we: 
your Jordſhip |  Shakefſ), Timon. 
—— Daffodils, 5 112,208 


That come before the swallowy dares, [279 #7 Shake/p.. 
The swwallows make ule of celendine, and the linnet of eu- 


Phragia. ee L , een. 
When gaballoavs fleet ſoar high and ſport in ar, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. „ 


To Swa'LLOW. v. 4. [ppelgan, Saxon; welgen, Dutch. ] 


1. To take down the throat. 2 To receive withqut exa-- 
mination. 3. To engroſs; to appropriate: oſten with. 


u emphatical. 4. To abſctb ;. to take in; to:fink in an! 
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ſeine and walle. 7. To engroſs ; to engage completely. 


8. Swwallbw implies, in all its figurative ſenſes, ſomnmee ———— 1 e Les 
nadſeous or contemptudus idea, ſomething of groffneſs or Compare her face with fome that 1 mall ſhow, 


og 


oo | 
.) — f little faults 33 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our eye, 

Whoſe capital eri mes chew'd, ανα¹,q av d, and digeſted, be 

* Appear before us? Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the country; and 
muſt therefore s2vaZtozv down opinions, as filly RED do empi- 
ricks pills, and have nothing to do but believe that they will do 
the cure. | | WY Locke. 
(2.) Conſider and judge of it as a mutter of reaſon, and not 
$walbw it without examination as a matter of faith. Locke. 
(3.) Far be it from me, that I ſhould &wallow up or deſtroy. 
8 2 2 Sam. 

Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in this, that he 
has 32va/lowed > the honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. Pope. 

( 4.) Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, though the yeſty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation u). Shakeſp. 
I may be pluck'd into the swallwing womb — © 

Shakeſp. Tit. And. 

1 Cor. xv. 54. 


Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus' grave. 
eath is swalloawed up in victory. 
If the earth open her mouth and swalhbwy them ub, ye ſhall 
underſtand that theſe men have provoked the Lord. Num. xvi. 
In bogs wall w'd up and loſt. Milton. 
He hid many things from us, not that they would Jvallow 
up our underſtanding, but divert our attention from what is 
more important. . EE Decay of Piety. 
— Nature would abhor | £ 
To be forced back again upon herſelf, 
And like a whirlpool swwalhow her own ſtreams, * 
Should not the ſad occaſion gaballoau up 


My other cares, and draw them all into it? 
(5% The neceſſary proviſion for life ſwallows the greateſt 


Dryden. 


part of their time, Locke. 
(6.) Corruption fwallow'd what the liberal hand 2H 
Of bounty ſcatter d. Thom ſon s Autumn. 


(7. ) The prieſt and the prophet are ſallyꝛued up of wine. 


Sw a'LLow. » . ſ from the verb.] The throat; voracity. 


Had this man of merit and mortification been called to ac- 
count for his ungodly fwallow, in gorging down the eſtates of 


helpleſs widows and orphans, he would have told them that it 
was all for charitable uſes. | 
Swa'lLLOWTAIL. A. /, A ſpecies of willow. 
The thiving willow they call favallowwtail, becauſe of the 
pleaſure of the leaf. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
SWALLIOWWORT. # /. aſclepia.] A plant. ; 
Swan The preterite of wim,. | 
n. 5 chuamms, Gothick; rpam, Saxon; guamm, 
Tfhandick ; mme, Dutch; suomp, Daniſh ; swamp, 
Swediſh.] A marſh ;.a bog; a fen. | 


Swa'mey. adj. {from s2wamp.) Boggy ; fenny. | 
'  Szwam,y fens breathe deftruive myriads. Thomſon, 


SWAN. z. /. [ryan, Saxon; s$uan, Daniſh ; $waer, Dutch; 


cyenus,) The favan is a large water-fow), that has a long | Wer 


neck, and is very white, excepting when it is young. Its 
legs and feet are black, as is its bill, which is like that of 
2 gooſe, but ſomething rounder, and a little hooked at 
the lower end of it: the two ſides below its eyes are 
black and ſhining like ebony. Swans uſe wings like ſails, 
whickcatch' the wind, fo that they are driven along in 
the water. They feed upon herbs and ſome ſort of grain 
like a gooſe, and ſome are [aid to have lived three hundred 
Years. 
their heads, towards the breaſt, marked at the ends with 

a gold colour inclining to red. © The ſwap is reckoned by 
Moſes among the unclean creatures; but it was conſe- 
"grated to Apollo the god of mutick, becauſe it was ſaid 


\ 
j 


Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his choice; 


A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky, © 


whole fect, and all theſe of a certain fize, with. a power of 


Swa'nSKIN, 7. , { ſwan and ftin.] A kind of ſoft flanne! 
. - imitating for warmth the down of a ſwan; ' 
SWAP. adv, [ad Suipa, to do at a ſnatch, Iſlandick.] 


To SWAP. v. a To exchange See To Swor. 
SWARD. 7, J. [sward, Swediſh.) 


makes it ſubje& to ruſhes and,coarſe graſs. 


SWARE. 3 
Addiſon.. SWARM, n. J. {rpeapm, Saxon; bẽ,,j,çi, Dutch. 1. A 
great body or nuwber of bees or other ſmall animals, 


South, 4 


To SWARM. v. n. [rpeapman, Saxon; swermen, Dutch.] 


There is a tpecies of ſwans with the feathers of 


tion, generally received, hut fabulcus. 
— — With untainted eye 


8 Calne 7 3 
” 7 | 


And I will make thee think thy fwvar a crow. 55 ale. * 

Then if he loſe, he makes a ſavar like end. 
The fearf&Þ'matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply z © 


% 


= Shakeſp, 


21 the *, Dryaes, 
The idea, which an Engliqhman fignifies by the name 2 2 
is a white colour, long neck, black beak, black legs, and 


Like that of favans remurm'ring to the floods. 


ſwimming in the water, and making a certain kind of noiſe. 
| I ö * Locke, 


Haſtily; with haſty violence: as, he did it- wap 
It ſeems to be of the ſame original with sweeg. A tow 
word. : en EET 


1. The ſkin of bacon. 
2. The ſurface of the ground: whence green /ward, or 
green ſword. ; | 
(2.) Water, kept too long, looſens and ſoftens the ward, 
a Note on Tuſſer. 
The noon of night was paſt, and then the foe |, 
Came dreadleſs o'er the level ſeawart, that lies 14 
Between the wood and the ſwift ſtreaming Ouſe. A. Philips, 
To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is very dry and 
combuſtible, plow up the ſewarth, and burn it. © Mortimer, 
The preterite of Savear. PE 


— 


particularly thoſe bees that migrate from the hive. 2. A 


multitude; a crowd. | 
(1.) A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid ſky, 


Upon the topmoſt branch in clouds alight. Dryden's EA. 
 (2.) From this favarm of fair advantages, | | 
You grip'd the general ſway into your hand. Shakeſp. 


If we could number up thoſe prodigious ſavarms that had 
ſettlgd themſelves in every part 1 it, they would amount to 
more than can be found. | Addiſon c Italy. 
This /wwarm of themes that ſettles on my pen 
Which I, like ſummer-tlies, ſhake off again, 
Let others ſing. 1 | Young. 
1. Yo riſe as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 2. To 
appear in multitudes z: to croud ; to throng. 3. To be 
crouded ;, to be over-run ; to be thronged. 4. To breed 
multitudes. 5. Ir is uſed in converſation for climbing a 
tree, by embracing it with the arms and legs, | 
LCD —— All hands employ'd, 
Like labouring bees on a long Summer's day; 
Some ſound the trumpet for the reſt to ſwarm. - Den der. 
_ Swarm'd on a rotten ſtick the bees I ſpy d. Gay. 
When hees hang in ſwarming time, they will preſently riſe, if 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


(2.) The mercileſs Macdonel, 
The multiplying villanies of nature | $0 
Do ſwarm upon. a Shaleſp. Macbeth. 

ur ſuperfluous lacqueys, and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action ſrwarm | . 
About our ſquares of battle. Shakefp. Henry V, 
What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken'd in me ſavarm, while I conſider 
What from within I feel myſelf, and hear 1 
What from without comes often to my ears. Milton. 

Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the ſhrine ; 
In crowds around the ſwarming people join. Dryden #n. 
(3.) Theſe garriſons. you have now planted throughout all 

Ireland, and every place ſavarms with ſoldiers. Spenſer. . 


* 


” ap 


Fes. 


ls S 


er us rms ith A BY fo 
'S fiſh," er region ſeas with whole hoals. Hotel. 
Thoſe days ſevarmed with fables, and from en grounds 


took hints for fictions, poiſoning the world ever alter. | Brown. | 


Life ſwarms with ills, the boldeſt are W 
bh | Where: then is ſafety for a tender maid © "Young. 
(..) Not ſo thick/avarmdance the bil 2 
Bedropp d with blood of Gorgon. Milton's Par. Loft. 
SWART. adj. ( *warts, Gothick ; ryeant, Saxon; 
SWARTH.. wart, Dutch. 1 Black ; darkly brown; 3 
tawny. 2. In Milton it ſeems to ignify gloomy ; ma- 
lignant. 7 
(1.) A nation ſtrange, with viſage ſevart, 
And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 


Through the world then ſwarmed in every part. © Spenſer. 


— A man 


of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 


That him full of melancholy did ſhew. - pP uenſer. 


# 


Whereas I was black and eb: before; 
With thoſe clear rays which the infus'd on me; 
That beauty am I vleft with, which you ſce, Shakeſp. E. vI. 

No goblin, or rt fairy of the mine, | 
Hath-hurtful power o er true virginity. Milton. 
2.) Ye valleys low, . 


* whoſe freſh lap the avart ſar ſparely looks. Milton. 


To SWART. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] To blacken; to 
dufk.. 
The heat of the ſun may feuerte a Bring part, « or even black 
a dead or diflolving fleth. - Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Swa'RTHILY. adv. from e Blackly; duſcily; 
tawnily. | 
Swa'& THINESS. 7. J [from swarthy.] Darkneſs, of com- 
plexi9n 2 ; tawninels. 
Swa'r THY. adj. [Sce Swa RT. I Dark of complexion ; » 
black; duſky ; tawny. 
Set me where, on ſome pathleſs ala, 2 
The favarthy Africans complain. Roſcommon. 
Though in the torrid climates the common colour is black or 
fewarthy, yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is 
more tranſparent and beautiful. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Here ſwarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with dejected air. . Addiſon, 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt kings | 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him: 
Their fwwarthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native borrour of the war, 
And making death more grim. Addiſon. 
Seal n. J. [ A cant word.] A figure, whoſe circum- 
ference is not round, but oval; and whoſe moldings lie 
not at night angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. 


Maxon. 
Swasn. #. /. [from the verb.) Impulſe of water flowing 
with violence. - _ . 


To WASH. v. n=. To make a great clatter or noiſe: 
whence swa/pbuckler, Not in uſe. 
We'll have a,/waſhing and a martial outſide, 
As many. other manniſh cowards have, | 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. Shakeſp 
Draw, if you be men: S remember thy ſavaſhing- 
blow. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


Swa'sHER. u. J. [from auh. One who makes a ſhew 


of valour or force of arms, Obſolete. 
I have obſerved theſe three far: 3 three ſuch Wicke do 
not amount to a man. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


SWATCH. 2. ＋ A ſwathe. Not i in uſe. e 


One ſpreadeth thoſe bands ſo in order to lie, 
As barlie in ſevatches may fill it thereby. 
Swar R. a. % ¶ . Dutch.} 1. A line of graſs cut 
down by the mower. 2. A continued quantity, 3. 
[Epevan, to bind, Saxon. J A band; a fillet. 


(1.) With tofling and raking, and ſetting on con, 
Jo — in F, is meat for an ox, Fan 
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| Fall down before him, ike the mower's fcb. le 
As ſoon as your graſs id mown, if it lie thick in the feoarh, 
derber air nor ſun can pals freely throngh it. © Mortimer. 
(2.) An affeftion'd afs, 85 cons ate without book, and 


vters it by 1 ſtbalb. ' Shateſy. Tvelfth Night. 2 


(3. ) An Indian comb a ſtick where?) is cut into three ſharp 
and round teeth four inches long: the other part is left for the 
handle, adorned with fine ſtraws laid along the ſides, and lapped 
round about it in ſeveral'diftin& ſevaths, Grew. 


Long pieces of linen, they folded about me, till they had 


| wrapped me in above a hundred yards of fut. Guardian. 


To SWATHE, v. a. [fpevan, Sexon.] To bind,, as a child 
with bands and rollers. 
. ** He had two ſos ; the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
I th* ſrwathing Arbe. the other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtol'n. Shale F 


Their children are never fwathed, or bound about with any 


thing, when they are firſt born; but are put naked into the bed 
with their parents to lie. Abbot's Deſcript. of the World. 
Swath'd in her lap the bold nurſe bore him out, 
With olive branches cover'd round about. Dryden. 
Matter's feet are auth no longer, hoes 
If in the night too oft he kicks, | 3 
Or thows his loco- motive tricks. Prior. 


To SWAY. v. a. [schweben, German, to move. ] 1, To 
wave in the hand; to move or wield any thing maſly : 
as, to Sway the ſceptre. 2. To biaſs; to direct to either 
fide. 3. To govern; to rule to waer 3 to in- 
fluence. 

(.) Glancing Gre out of the iron play d, 
As ſparkles from the anvil riſe, Fl 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are ſaway'd. Spenſer. 
(s 2.) Heav'n forgive them, that ſo much have ſwway'd 
Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me. Shakeſp. 
I took your hands; but was, indeed, 
Say d from the point, by looking down on Cxſar. Shakeſp. 
The only way t improve our own, 
By dealing faithfully with none; | . 
As bowls run true by being made 


On purpoſe falſe, and to be ſway'd. Hudibras. 
When examining theſe-matters, let not temporal and' little 


e ſway you againſt a more durable intereſt. Tillofſou. 
a The lady's mad; yet if twere fo, 
: She could not-/away her houſe, command her followers, 


With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and fable bearing. Shakeſp. 


The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd; _ - 
And reaſon ſays, you are the worthier mad. Shakeſp. 
On Europe thence, and where Rome was to /way 
The world. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
—— A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 
That with moiſt curb /evays the ſmooth Severn iream, 
Sabrina is her name. Milton. 
Take heed leſt paſſion ſway 
| y jodgment to do ought, which elſe free will 
Woe d not admit. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The judgment is ſavayed by paſſion, and ſtored with. Jubri- 
cous opinions, inſtead of clearly conceived truths. Glanwille. 
| This was the race 
To ſway the world, and land and ſea ſubdue, Dryden. 
With theſe I went,” -.* -* | 
Nor idle ſtood with unaſſiſting hands, 
When ſavage beaſts, and mens more ſavage bank, 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd ; yet thoſe I favay'd -- | 
With pow'rful ſpeech : I ſpoke, and they obey d. Dives. 
They will do their beſt to perſuade the world 1 no Ton 
acts upon principle, that all i is N by particular malice. 


bear rule; to govern. 


(1. ) In theſe perſonal, reſpects, the balance fevays. on our «part. 


Bacon. 
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22 To Sway: v. v. 1. To . heavy ; to be drawn by. 
weight. 2. To have weight ; to have influence. 3. Ta 
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one 1 doth * much; 225 jo Aa; 20 . th Sin 
of an example only, and not of ala 6 Hooler. 
(3.) The mind I favay by, and the heart I bear, ISI 
Shall neyer ſa 88 with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. Shakeſp. 
pay . thou y away > as kings ſhould doo. 
They never then had ſprung like ſummer ſſies. Shateſþ. 
Aged tyranny ſfeways not as it hath en, but as it is ſuf- 
fered. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Here thou ſhalt monarch reigns. F 
There didiſt not: there let him ſtill viftor muas. Milton. 
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Sway. 2. ö (ſrom the verb.] 1. The ſwing or ſweep of-a 
weapon. 2, Any thing moving with bulk and power. 


5 Weight ; preponderation; calt of the balance. 4. 
ower ; rule ; dominion. 5. Influence; direction; 
weig t on one fide. _ 
. (x, WP; To ſtrike with huge two-handed ſwvay. Milton. 
Are not you mov d, when all the * of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm 2 n Jul. — 


a Ex 
8 to ad) ance, or fi ome turn the ſw 
Of battle. n Pt Milton. 
(4.) This fort had ſome fear that the filling up the feats in 


the conſiſtory, with ſo great number of Jaymen, was but to 


pleaſe the minds of the people, to the end they might-think their 
own ſway ſomewhat. ee 
— Only retain _ | 
The name and all th' addition to a king 
The ſway, revenue, execution of th' heſt, 
Beloved ſons, be yours. Shakeſp. __ Lear. 
— Her father counts it dangerous 
That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow fo much ſway, 
And in his wiſdom haſtes our marriage, 
To ſtop the inundation of her tears. 5 Shakeſp. 
Too truly Tamerlane's ſucceſſors they; 
Each, thinks a world too. little for his ſavay. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear /avay, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. Addiſon's Cato. 
(F.) In the end, very — excepted, all became ſubject to 
the /way of time: other odds there was none, ſaving that 
ſome fell ſooner, and ſome later, from the ſoundneſs of belief. 
7 
An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the ſev fa « boy 
the deſires already within it, but frames to itſelf new deſires, 


not before thought of. | W 
They ruth along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their ſweepy ſway. Dryden. 


To SWEAR. v. u. preter. swore or sware; part. paſl. 


rern. ¶ swaran, Gothick ; rpentan, Saxon; srveeren, 
Dutch.] 1. To obteſt ſome ſuperiour power ; to utter an 
oath. 2. To declare or promiſe upon oath. 3. To give 
evidence upon oath. 4. Lo obteſt the great name pro- 


fanely. 
(1.) If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or ſwear an oath 


to bind his ſoul with a bond, he ſhall not heck his word. 


Nunb. 
Thee, thee an hundred languages ſhall claim, 
And ſavage Indians ſavear by Anna's name. Tickel. 
(2:) —— We thall have old ſevearing. | 
That they did give the rings away to men: | | 
But we'll outface them, — outſwear them too. Sha. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands, 
dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, | 
Nor pluck i it from his finger. | Mala. 
N I would have kept my word; | 
But, when 1 ſwear, it is cable. Shak. Hen. VI, 


Jacob fd, 5wear to me; and he gare unto him. 7, 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes, which he 


- ſo efteemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he are 8 had rather 


17 1 ws father s images than that table. 

— — At what eaſe 

Mogi corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 

o far againſt you ? Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Fer, Becauię of bearing the land mourn; Fer. xxiii, 10. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly ; 

Savear not. 


Akan. 


Dryd. Auren. 


4 King Lear. 


5 0 


None 10 ER SR. to ſeoffing at religion' as thoſe 75 4 we 
accuttomed themſelves to 5wear on trifling occaũons. 77; her. 
Hark the ſhrill notes tranſpierce the yielding air, ; 

And teach the neighb'ring ecchoes how to 5wwear. Young, | 


75 SWEAR, v. 4. I. To put to an oath; to bind by an oath. 


adminiſtered. 2. To declare. upon oath : as, he favere 

treaſon againſt his friend. 3. To obteſt by an oath, _ 4 
(1.) Moſes: took the bones of Joſeph ; for he had ftraitly 

Savorn the children of Ifracl. Ex. xi. 19. 
dom aſhore, man, like.a duck ; 1 can ſwim like a duck, 

I'll be ſworn, | auen Tempeſt. 
Let me swear.you all to ſecrecy ; 


And, to ener my ſhame, conceal my life. . Dq den. 

6 ) Now, by ollo, king, thou Swear'f thy gods i in 
vain. g 

— O yaſſal ! miſcreant! x : Shakeſs. 


Swe/aRER. A. . [from auear.] A wretch who obteſts the 


great name wantonly and profanely. 
And muſt they all be hang'd that (wear and lie? 
— Every one. | : 
Who muſt hang them? | 
Why, the honeſt men, Y 
1 hen the liars and abęarers are fools ; for- there are hars 
and Swearers enow to beat the honeſt men and hang them u 
Shake 
Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in yain ; 4 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuſe: 
Luſt and wine plead a pleaſure, avarice a gain 
But the cheap 5wearer through bis open ſluice 4 
Lets his ſoul run for nought. Herbert. 
- Of all men a philoſopher ſhould be no sxvearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of controverſies in law, cannot determine any 


here, where reaſon only mult induce. Brown, 


It is the opinion of our molt refined 5xvearers, that the ſame 
oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently with true politeneſs, be re- 
peated above nine times in the ſame company by the ſame perſon. 

Swifts Polite Converſation. 


SWEAT. n. ſ. [ryear, Saxon; beet, Dutch. ] 1. The 


matter evacuated at the pores by beat or labour. 2. La- 
bour; toil ; drudgery. 3. Evaporation of moiſture, 
1.) Saweat is falt in taſte ; for that part of the nouriſhment 
which is freſh and ſweet, turneth into blood and fleſn; and the 
5Iweat is that part which is excerned. Bacon. 
Some inlen ld le effluvium, exhaling out of the ſtone, comes 
to be checked and condenſed by the air on the ſuperficies of it, 


as it happens to sweat on the fins of animals. Boyle. 
| Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy rabeat. AE Milton. 


When Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 

And flaſhes in tlie face of guilty men, 
A cold 9weat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 

And rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to ſmart. Dryden 

Sweat is produced by changing the balance between the fluids 
and ſolids, in which health conſiſts, fo as that projectile motion 
of the fluids overcome the reſiſtance of the ſolids. Arbutbnot. 

(2.) This painful labour of abridging was not eaſy, but a 
matter of sxweat and watching. | 2 Mac, ii. 26, 

- . The field 
To labour calls us, now with s2yeat impos'd,  Miltey, 
What from Johnſon's oil and bt did flow, 

Or what more eaſy nature did beſtow 

On Shakeſpeare's gentler mule, in thee full grown 

Their graces both appear. Denham. 

(3.) Beans give in the mow; and therefore thoſe that are to 
be kept are not to be thraſhed till March, that they have had a 
thorough s4wweat in the mow. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


70 SW ERA T. v. 7. preterite , bet, gtocated; particip. paſſ. 


S2weaten, [from the noun. ] 1. Po be moiſt on the body 
with heat or labour, 2. To toil; to labour; ; da drndte. | 
3. To emit moiſture. . 
| ( 1.) Let them be free, marry them to your les, IG : 
Why sweat they under burdens?, +. bat. Mer. of Ven. 
Miſtreſs'Page at the door, sweating and blowing, and look- 
ing wildly, would needs ſpeak with u. Shakejp- 
When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
Nis knel] "og out, his judgment, he was ture d 
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" accidents and manner thereof they called the sweating ſickneſs. 
ISI en I-35 9513 Bacon, flenry VII. 
2 —— - A young tall ſquire | 

Did from the camp at firſt before him go; 
At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow ſtrait, 
Sweating beneath a ſhield's unruly weight, 

(205. How the drudging goblin, /ave/ 
To earn his cream bowl duly ſet ; | 
When in one night, ere glimſe of morn, 


Conley. 


From the murtherer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. | 
For him the rich Arabia sweats her gum, _ Dryden. 
SwEAT TER. . / om. swweat.] One who ſweats. 
Swea'TY. adj. [from sweat.] 1. Covered with ſweat ; 
moiſt with ſweat. 2. Conſiſting of ſweat; 3. Labo- 
rious ; toilſome. | i 
(1.) The rabblement houted and clap'd their chop'd hands, 
and threw up their 5wea7y night-caps. Shakeſp. Jul. Caf. 
A sweaty reaper from his tillage brought | 
Firſt-fruits, the green, ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 
(2.) And then, ſo nice, and fo genteel, 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel; 
No humours groſs, or frowſy ſteams, 
No noiſome whitfs, or 5xveaty ſtreams. 
) - Thoſe who labour 
The 54weaty forge, who edge the crooked ſcythe, 
Bend ftubborn ſteel, and harden gleening armovr, - - 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid, 


To SWEEP. v. @. [rpapan, Saxon.] 
with a beſom. 2. To clean with a beſom. 
with pomp. 4. To drive or carry off with celerity and 
violence. 5. To paſs over with celerity and force. 6. 
To rub over. 7. To ſtrike with a long ſtroke, | 
(2.) What woman, having ten pieces of ſilver, if ſhe loſe one, 
doth not swweep the houſe; and ſeek diligently till ſhe find it? 

| | Luke, xv. 8. 
(3.) Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, weep along his tail. 


: Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
) ———— Though I could, 1 5 


(4. 

With barefac'd power, sweep him from my fight, 

And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not. 

The river of Kiſhon swept them away, _ Judges, v. 

The bluſtering winds ſtriving for victory, (wept the ſnow 
from off the tops of thoſe high mountains, and caſt it down 
unto the plains in ſuch abundance, that the Turks lay as men 
buried ahve. | Knolles's Hiſtory. 


Milton. 


"Swift. 


Prior. 


* 


To execute his rage appear too flow ; IF a | 
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fit Shaleſp. Henry VIII. * 
| ned in the city and 
Other parts of the kingdom a diſeaſe then new ; which, of the 0 


His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn. 
Our author, not content to ſee 

That others write as careleſsly as he; 

Though he pretends not to make things complete, | 
Yet, to pleaſe you, he'd have the poets gab,. Waller. 
(3.) Wainſcots will sveat ſo that they run with water, 

| . [ £35. Bacon. 
In cold evenings there will be a moiſture or abi upon 
dhe ſtool. | | oi Mortimer. 
To SWEAT. v. 4. 1, To emit as ſweat, 2. To make to 
ſweat. 481 : 0 
(1. ) Greaſe that's weaten \ 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


1. To drive away 
3. To carry 


S hakeſp. | 


That 5xweeps at once the people and the prince. Dryden. 
I have already fveft the Rakes, and with the common good 
fortune of proſperous gameſters can ee to fit, Dryden. gv 
Is this the man who drives me before him * it | 3 
re the work's ridge, ndnd we ef like rabdiſh? = fall. 18 3 3 
With equal ſpeed the torrent flows r 1 e 1 
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To 52veeh fame, pow'r, and wealth away : 
The paſt is all by death poſſeſ , 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, A $a ry. 
By giving, bids them live, to-day. 7 © Fenton. 
duke holding in a great many hands, drew a huge heap of 
gold; but never obſerved a ſharper, who under his arm swept a 
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great deal of it into his hat. |  Savift._ 
6.) Their long deſcending train 5 
With rubies edg'd, and ſapphires ane the plain, Dryden. 
.) Deſcend, ye nine; deſcend and ſing; 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire, . 7605 | 
Wake into voice each filent ſtring, F553 
And sweep the ſounding lyre. Pope. 


To.SWEEP. v. . 1. Io paſs wich violence, tumalt, or 
ſwiftneſs. Perhaps in the firſt quotation we ſhould read 
5T900þ. 2. To paſs with pomp; to paſs with an equal 
motion. 3. To move with a long reach. | 
(..) Haſte me to know it, that IJ with wings as ſwift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love | 
May s2weep to my revenge. n Sha leſp. 
A poor man that oppreſſeth the poor, is like a gab rain 
which leaveth no food. N Prov. xxviii. 3. 
: Cowen in her courſe ; | 
Tow'rds the Sabrinian ſhores, as sweeping from her ſource, 


Takes Towa, | | Drayton: 
—— Before tempeſtuous winds ariſe, 1 
Stars ſhooting through the darkneſs gild the night 
Wich abeeping glories and long trails of light. Dryden. 


(2.) She bee bs it through the court with troops of ladies, 
More like an empreſs than duke Humphrey's wife. Shakeſp. 
In gentle dreams I often will be by, | 


And sweep along before your cloſing eye. Dryden. 
(3.) Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws | 
A. weeping ſtroke along the crackling jaws.  Dryaen. 


SWEEP.” u. /. {from the verb.] 1. The act of ſweeping, 
2. The compaſs of any violent or continued motion... 3. 
Violent and general deſtruction, 4. Direction of any 

motion not rectiſinear. | | 
(..) A door drags when by its ill hanging on its hinges, or 
by the ill boarding of the room the bottom edge of the door 
rides in its a h upon the floor,  Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
| A torrent ſwell'd | | 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves | | 
Within its geb, trees, houſes, men. Philips. 
(3. ) In countries ſubje& to great epidemical uveps, men 
may live very long; but where the proportion of the chronical 
diſtemper is great, it is not likely to be ſo. Graunt. 
(.) Having made one inciſion a little circularly, begin a ſe- 
cond, bringing it with an oppoſite s2veep to meet the _ | 
Sharp, 


SWEE'PER. 2. J. [from s2vcep.] One that ſweeps. 
SWEE'PINGS. 2. / [ from weep. ] That which is ſwept 
away. | | 
Should this one broomſtick enter the ſcene, covered with duit, 
though the sweepings of the fineſt lady's chamber, we ſhould 
deſpiſe its vanity. 84.9 | Swift. - 
SWEE PNET. 3. {sweep and net.] A net that takes in a 
great compaſs. | LE Fr 
She was a gveepret for the Spaniſh ſhips, which happily fell 
into her net. & N . Camden. 
3 1. /. [sweep and flake.) A man that wins 
6" | *+ 1 © WHOM 
—— Ist writ in your revenge, . 
ar en you will draw both friend and fo, 
F fo TITTITRSTN ....  Shakeſþ. 
'. [from weep.) Paſling with great ſpeed and 


SWEE'PY. adj 
violence over a great compals at once. 
They ruſh along, the rattling woods giye way, 
The branches bend before their Pay y 
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ESE ES od Ed 
9. Grateful; pleaſing. 10, Not ſtale ; not flinking: _ 10 interrupt the ſweet of life. Min, Par, Loft. 
: 48, 7hat meat 13 (Week, /// en Fe Ong e N ſince the e eee r 

1.) Sweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of almoſt every Have taſted vengeance, and the//2veets f blood... 
| ak N 5 is aber: but ky hath: Tv "one ſweetneſs as 5 50 r are  Dryden's An, 
ſick ; nor hath 'muſick the ſweetneſs: of a roſe, and a; ſweet 14 Can Ceyæ then ſuſtain to leave his wife, e | 
proſpect differs from them all: nor yet have any of theſe the And unconcern'd forſake the ſ eets of life? - Dryden. 
fame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, counſe}, or meditation hath; yet We have ſo great an abhorrence of pam, that a little of it 
the royal Pſalmilt faith of a man, we took ſweet counſel .toge- extinguiſhes all our pleaſures; a little bitter mingled in our cup 
ther; and of God, my meditation of him ſhall be ſtweel. 3 _ _ the 28 0 1 ja kj +" Docks, 
HW Keio: Cad Watts,  - Love had ordain'd that it was Abra s tuiinn 
(2.) This honey taſted fill is ever erl. Dawies, To mix the ſweets, and miniſter the urge {CELESTE Fer, 
(3.) Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, (2.) —— Sweet! leave me here a while, dates | 
And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging tet.  Shakeſp. _ My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguife 
Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there breatheth a The tedious day with fleep. | | + Shakeſp, 
faweet ſmell ; for that this happeneth but in certain matters . Wherefore frowns my ſweet ? 35 7 
which have ſome ſweetneſs which the dew of the rainbow draweth e T too long _ abſent _ theſe lips ? Ben. Jobnſ. 
forth... pe] 8 Aen.. „ RE PAIR... 5 4 
Shred very ſmall with thine ſzveet-margory and alittle winter th hare to ſay y_ ſcent 3 OO ; 
ſa voury. | WPalton Angler. Nor this part muhick or civet can we call, 
The balmy zephyrs, ſilent ſince her death, at Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: | 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath. Pope. So ſhe was all a ſweet.” , Dryden, 
The ſtreets with treble. voices ring... | | | Flowers | 

| Jo ſell the bounteous product of the ſpring 5 _ --+ | Tnnumerable, by the ſoft ſouth - weſt 

y Saweet- ſmelling flow'rs,. and elders early bud. Say. Open' d, and gather d by religious hands, — 3 

(4.) The dulcimer, all organs of N ſtop. Milton. Rebound their fwweets from th odoriferous payement, Prior. 

[ Her ſpeech is grac'd with ſweeter found |  Swee'TBREAD. z. . The pancreas of the calf. 

1 Than in another's ſong is found. | Waller. Never tie yourſelf always to eat meats of eaſy digeſture, as 

No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear veal, pullets, or feweetbreads. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

F A faveeter muſick than their own to hear; '  Saveetbread and collops were with ſkewers prick'd | 
E But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, _ | About the ſides; imbibing what they deck'd. | Dryden. 

Fair Daphne's dead, and muſick is no more. Pope. When you roaſt a breaſt of veal, remember your ſweetheart 

EK a 3 Wr * ! 2 | Pu . . the butler loves a ſweetbread. Saut. 

| ou halt the ſwweefet face I ever look'd on. akeſp. b ; 

(6.) The white of an egg, or blood mingled with ſalt _ whe iti nan d ee er ] fragrant 

| E AS en 5 wages 0 gig fr For March come violets and peach-tree in bloſſom, the cor- 

| a i 3 an & 8 * - nelian-tree in bloſſom, and ve etbriar. Bacon. 

| —— I be ſails drop with rain, | nelian-tree in b , "2-3 

1 Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. Dryden. Swee'TBROOM . V [prica, Lat.] An herb. Ainſw. 

| (7.) Tune changeth fruits from more ſour to more ſweet; SWEE'TCICELY. . /: nyrrbus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

. but contrariwiſe liquors, even thoſe that are of the juice of fruit, To SWEET EN. Y. a. [from gabeet.] 1. To make ſweet, 

1 from more ſaveet to more ſour. Bacon c Nat, Hil, 2. To make mild or kind. 3. To make leſs painful. 

Trees whoſe fruit is acid laſt longer than thoſe whoſe fruit is 4, To palliate; to reconcile. 5. To make grateful or 

= uu. 1 -, Bacon. pleaſing. 6. To ſoften ; to W delicate. | 

| | When metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, and the acids (1.) The world the garden is, ſhe is the flow'r 

i | in conjunction with the metal act after a different manner, fo That 5weztens all the place; ſhe is the gueſt | 

| that the compound has a different taſte, much milder than before, Of rareſt price. . ; Sidney. 

and ſometimes a ſweet one; is it not becauſe the acids adhere to Here is the ſmell of the blood {i!] ; all the perfumes of Ara- 

1 the metallick particles, and thereby loſe much of their activity. bia will not 52reeten this little hand. | Sbaleſp. 

| 3 | Newton's Opticks. Give me an ounce of civet to tb te my imagination, 
1 | (8.) ——— = Let me report to him | | | Shakeſp. King Lear, 

4 Your ſweet dependency, and you fhall find | * Wich faireſt flow'rs Fidele, | 
il A conquiror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, Shakeſþ. Tln feveeten thy fad grave. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
1 The Pleiades before him danc'd, | Be humbly winded, know your poſt ; | 

- | : d ; | 

Shedding beet influence. Milton. Sabeeten your tea, and watch your toaſt, Saulſt. 
> Mercy has, could mercy's ſelf be ſeen, | (2.) All kindneſſes deſcend upon ſuch a temper, as rivers of 

| No ſweeter look than this propitious i rye? "2:5 BN Waller. . freſh waters falling into the main ſea ; the ſea ſwallows them all, 

| (9.) Nothing fo fwwee?e is as our countrie's earth, = but js not Cute, or ſweetened by them. South. . 
1 And joy of thoſe, from whom we claime our birth. Chapm. Devotion ſoftens his heart, enlightens his mind, ſaveetens his 
1 Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. temper, and makes every thing that comes from him inſtructive, 
1 Euryalus, h - a amiable, and affecting. | . Law. 

/ Than whom the Trojan hoſt E Lk (3.) She the ſweetneſs of my heart, even ſteetens the death 
8 ne — 4 FIVE arr could boaſt. Dryden Zn. which her ſweetneſs brought upon m. Sidney. 
[ SWEET. 7. J. 1. Sweetneſs; ſomething . pleaſing. 2. A Thou ſhalt ſecure her helpleſs ſex from harms, _ | 
[f 8 word of endearment. 3. A perfume, . And ſhe thy cares will sweeten with her charms. Dryden. 
if $ rs Pluck out | | | Intereſt of ſtate and change of circumftances may have 
1 5 The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick l Fabectened theſe reflections to the politer ſort, but impreſſions are 

The ſaveet which is their poiſon, Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. not fo eaſily worn out of the minds of the vulgar, Addiſon. 
lf What ſofter ſounds are theſe ſalute the ear, ES Thy mercy swe2t'ned ev'ry ſoil, | * ; 
| | From the large circle of the hemiſphere, _ SE Made ev'ry region pleaſe ; 

1 5 As if the center of all /aveets met here! Ben. Johnſon, The hoary Alpin bills it warm'd, LED | 

$1 If ev'ry feet and ev'ry grace F And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. . Addiſon, Speftator, 

i Muſt fly from that forſaken face, Carew, - (4.) Theſe leflons may be gilt and sweete:ed as we order pills 

BY LE Hail! wedded love, rey ol | and potions, ſo as to take off the diſguſt of the remedy, L'Efr. 

j 5 | Perpetual fountain of domeſtick ſavzets ! Million. (5.) — I would have my love Fo N ES 

4 | — Taught to live | 5 Angry ſometimes, to 4e ten off the reſt 4 8 
Phe ealieſt way g nor with perplexing thoughts Of her behaviour. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
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| he has given to his figures, and by sweetening his lights and 


hadows, and melting them into each other ſo happily, that they 


are even imperceptible. | Dryden's Du Frefnoy. 
 5,Swee'rEN. v.n. To grow ſweet. 
Where a *waſp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
,aveeten haſtily. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Sw EKT EN EG. #, , [from wweeten.) 1. One that palli- 
ates; one that repreſents things tenderly, 2. That which 
contemporates acrimony. | | 
..) But you who, till your fortune's made, 
Muſt be a sweet*ner by your trade, | 
Muſt ſwear he never meant us ill. Swift, 
Thoſe ſofteners, sweeteners, and compounders, ſhake. their 
heads ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. Swift. 
(2.) Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg-ſhells, 
are preſcribed as sweeteners of any ſharp humours, Temple. 
SwEE/THEART, 2. „ | Sweet and heart ] A lover or 
_ miſtreſs, | 
__— Miſtreſs, retire yourſelf 
Into ſome covert; take your sweethearts 
And pluck o'er your brows. | 
Sweetheart, your colour, I 


Shakeſp. 


role. : 305 Shakeſp. 
One thing, sweetheart, I will aſk, | | 
Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk. Cleawcland. 
A wench was wringing her hands and crying ; ſhe had newly 
parted with her sweetheart. L' Eſtrange. 


She interprets all your dreams for theſe, 
Foretells th' eſtate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And ſees a sweetheart in the ſacrifice. 

SwEE'TING, . . from veer. |] 
apple. 2. A word of endearment. 
(x) A child will chuſe a sweeting becauſe it is preſently fair 
and pleaſant, and refuſe a runnet, becauſe it is then green, hard 
and ſour, 15 ; | Aſcham's Schoolmafler. 
(. 22.) Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; | 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, | Shakeſþ. 
SweEe'TI1SH. adj. [from s2wweet,] Somewhat ſweet. 
They eſteemed that blood pituitous naturally, which abound- 


. Dryden's Juv. 
1. A ſweet luſcious 


ed with an exceeding quantity of Javeeri/þ chyle. Floyer. 
SwEE'TLY. adv. [from Sweet. In a ſweet manner; with 
ſweetneſs. 3 | 
The beſt wine for my beloved goeth down ſweetly. Cant, 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look; | | 
: But fweetlz temper'd awe, and foften'd all he ſpoke. Dryd. 
——— No poet ever ſweetly ſung, * 
Unleſs he were like Phoebus young; 
Nor ever nymph wfpir'd to rhyme, 
Unleſs like Venus in her prime, Saby. 


Swee'TMEAT. 2. leer and meat.] Delicacies made 
of fruits preſerved with ſugar. 


If a child cries for any unwholeſome fruit, you purchaſe his 
quiet by giving him a leſs hurtful ſeveetmeat : this may preſei ve 
his heaſth, but ſpoils his mind. Locke. 

At a lord-mayor's feaſt, the ſaweetmeats do not make appear- 
ance til] people are eloyed with beef and mutton. - Addiſon. 

They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting and parting 3 
but a profeſſor, who always ſtands by, will not ſuffer them to 
bring any preſents of toys or ſweetmeats. . Swift, 


"WEE'TNEss. #. , [from sweet.] The quality of being 


ſweet in any of its ſenſes; 1 melody; luſci- 
ouſneſs; deliciouſneſs; agreeab | 
gentleneſs of manners; mildneſs of aſpect. 
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Corregio has made his memory immortal, by the ſtrength - 


warrant you, is as red as any 


Maopfſa, as glad as of ſweetmeats to go of ſuch an errand, 
quickly returned. I {7.636 Sidney. 
Why all the charges of the nuptial feaſt, 
Wine and deſerts, and ſweetmeats to digeſt. Dryden, 
There was plenty, but the diſhes were ill forted ; whole pyra- 
mids of faveetmeats for boys and women, but little ſolid meat 
for men. 5 | Dryden. 
Make your tranſparent feweetmeats truly nice, 
With Indian ſugar and Arabian ſpice. King's Cookery. 


eneſs ; delightfulneſs; 
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e * 
She the ſtocelne of my heart, even ſweetening the death 
which her /weernfs brought upon me. Sidney. 
The right fou, the true figure, the natural colour that is fit 
and due to the diznity of a man, to the beauty of a woman, to 
the swweetneſs of a young babe. | f Aſcham. 
—— O our lives sweetreſs ! e ns 

That we the pain of death would hourly bear, ow 
Rather than die at once, Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Where a rainbow toncheth, there breath-th forth a ſweet 
ſmell; for this happeneth but in certain matters, which have in 
themſelves ſome 5Iveetneſs, which the gentle dew of the rainbow 
draweth forth. | Bacon. 
His ab te of carriage is very particularly remembered. b 


his contemporaries, Fell. 
Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 
With 52weetneſs not to be expreſt in proſe. Roſcommon. 


Suppoſe two authors equally ſweet, there is a great diſtinction 
to be made in abeetneſt; as in that of ſugar and that of honey, 


| | Dryden. 
This old man's talk, though boney flow'd Fe 
In every word, would now loſe all its 5xweetneſs. Addiſon. 


6 


- Praife the eaſy vigour of a line, | 
Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's sweetne/s join. Poe. 
A man of good education, excellent underſtanding, and exact 

taſte; theſe qualities are adorned with great modeſty ad a molt 


amiable ab . e] of temper. =  Saviſt.- 
SWEETWILLIAM., n. /, [armeria, Lat.] Plants. A ſpe- 
SW REETWILLOw. cies of gilliflowers. AY 


SWEETW1'LLOW. I. / Gale or Dutch myrtle. 


To SWELL, v. . participle paſſ. bellen. [rpellan, Saxon; 
wellen, Dutch.] 1. To grow bigger ; to grow turgid ; 
to extend the parts. 2. To tumify by obſtruction. 3. 
To be exaſperated. 4. To look big. 5 To be turgid.. 
Uſed of ſtyle. 6. To protuberate. 7. To riſe into ar- 
rogance ; to be elated. 8. To be inflated with anger. 
9. To grow upon the view, 10. It implies commonly a 
notion of ſomething wrong. A; | 

(1.) Propitious Tyber ſmooth'd his wat'ry way, 
- Heroll'd his river back, and pors'd he ſtood, 
A gentle ling and a peaceful flood. 
(2.) ä Strangely viſited people, 
All sxwol'z and ulc'rous; pitiful to the eye, : 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Swol'n is his breaſt ; his inward pains encreaſe, . 
All means are us d, and all without ſucceſs. Dryden. 
(3.) My pity hath been balm to beal their wounds, | 
My mildneſfs hath allay d their abelling griefs. Shakeſþ. 
(4.) Here he comes, swelling like a Turkey-cock, Shak. 
(.) Peleus and Telephus exil'd and poor, 
Forget their swelling and gigantick a” Roſcommon. 
(.) This iniquity thall be as a breach ready to fall, s-welling 
out in a high wall, Jaiab, xxx. 13. 
(7.) In all things elſe above our humble fate, | 
Your equal mind yet swel/s not into ſtate. Dryden. 
(8.) I will help every one from him that abe ileth againſt him, 
and will ſet him at reſt. | . Hal. xii. 6. 
We have made peace of enmity 1 


_ Dryden's An. 


Between theſe sxvel/izg wrong-incenſed, peers.. | Shakeſþ, 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 
So much they love it; but to {ſtubborn ſpirits 
They el and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Shahefþ.. 


(9.) O for a mule of fire, that would aſcend. 
The brighteſt heaven of invention! 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 


And monarchs to behold the sxvelling ſcene.  Shakeſp. 
(10) - Your youth admires ny 
The throws and swellings of a Roman ſoul, | 
Cato's bold flights, th* extravagance of virtue. Addilow. 
| Immoderate valour gabells into a fault. Addiſon, 


To SWELL, wv. 4. 1. To cauſe to riſe or encreaſe ; to make 
tumid. 2. To eggravate; to heighten, 3. To :aile to 
arrogance, e te 
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(9 Wind, blo the earth into the ſe an, Dill then his majeſty had not in the leaſt tber ved from that N 


Or well the curled waters bove the main. Shakeſp. act of parliament. ; Larendon. 


Von who ſupply the ground with ſeeds of grain, 


Annihilation in the courſe of nature, defect and favera,; 
in the creature, would immediately follow, 2 T0. r : 
Firm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to ſeverve. _ Milton. 
Many who, through the contagion of ill example, facerce 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would upon 


And you who bu thoſe ſeeds with kindly rain, Dryden. 

(2.) It is low ebb with his accuſer, when ſuch peccadillos are 
put to bel the charge. | ;  Atterbury. 

(3.) All theſe miſeries proceed from the fame natural cauſes, 


— * a — i a 32 — 


from the ſtrict letter of the law, - 


which have uſually attended kingdoms 5xwolen with lon plenty, 


ſuch an extraordinary warning be brought to comply with them, 


pride, and exceſs. | arendon. FIT e Atterbucy's Sermons, 
The king of men, who gονð,öwith pride, | (3-) Now their mi ahtieſt quell'd, the battle ſaverws 
Refus'd his preſents, and his prayers deny'd. Dryden. With many an inroad gor'd. Milton. 


SWELL. z. /, from the verb.] Extention of bulk. 
— The ſwan's down feather, 
That ſtands upon the s4vell at full of tide, 


And neither way inclines. | Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Sws'LLING, 7. /. [from srovell.] 1. Morbid tumour, 2. 


Protuberance ; prominence. 3. Effort for a vent. 
..) There is not a chronical diſeaſe that more frequently in- 


troduces the diſtemper I am diſcourſing of, than ſtrumous or 


(4.) Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear, 

Upon the topmoſt branch, the tree was high, ; 

© Ye. nimbly up from bough to bough I /every'd. Dryden. 
She fled, returning by the way ſhe went, 

And feverv'd — Hy bow with ſwift aſcent. Dryden. 

SWIFT. aaj. [rpipr, Saxon.] 1. Moving far in a ſhort 

time; quick; fleet; ſpeedy; nimble ; rapid. 2. 

Ready. 


{crophulous gabellings or ulcers. Blackmore. (1) — Thou art ſo far before, | 
(2.) The n AcIcs of ſuch plates are not even, but have That /wifteft wing of recompence is flow I 
many cavities and abellings, which, how ſhallow ſoever, do a To overtake thee. __ Shake, 


little vary the thickneſs of the plate. 
(3.) My heart was torn in pieces to ſee the huſband ſuppreſ- 
ting and keeping down the swellings of his grief. Tatler. 


To Swe Lr. v. 2. To break out in ſweat, if that be the 


meaning. 45 
Chearful blood in faintneſs chill did melt, 
Which, like a fever fit, through all his body abet. 
| | Spenjer's Fairy Queen, 
To SWE'LTER, v. . [This is ſuppoſed to be corrupted 
from -wltry,] To be pained with heat, 
If the ſun's exceſſive heat 
Makes our bodies velter, 
To an ofier hedge we get 
For a friendly ſhelter ; 


Some would always have long nights and ſhort days; others 
again long days and ſhort nights; one climate would be ſcorched 
and abeltered with everlaſting dog-days, while an eternal De- 
cember blaſted another, Bentley's Sermons. 

SWE “LTR. adj. {from 5wwelter.) Suffocating with heat. 
SwzPT. The participle and preterite of sxveep. 


% SWERD, v. . To breed a green turf, [ See To 


SWARD.] | 8 | 
The clays that are long in ſwerding, and little ſubject to 


Newton's Oftichs. 


Yet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, 

Unable to ſupport this lumpvf clay, | 
Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave. | Shakeſp. 
Men of war, whoſe faces were like the faces of lions, and as 
fwift as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Chron. xii. 8. 
We -imitate and praQtiſe to make ſiſter motions than any 
out of other muſkets. < fo Bacon. 
To him with ſwift aſcent he up return'd, Million. 
Things that move fo ſwift as not to affect the ſenſes diſtinct- 
ly, with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their motions and 
ſo cauſe not any train of ideas in the mind, are not perceived to 
move. Locke. 
It preſerves the ends of the bones from incaleſcency, which 
they, being ſolid bodies, would contract from any ſwift motion. 


! ed yu 0h Thy ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 4 
| Think. and pray, | | 

| | As any other Pegaſus can fly ; 

7 Before death . : | | 

| Stops our breath . Chalkhil So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, a 

ö To SWE'LTER. v. a. To parch, or dry up with heat. W. e ge eee | OW. 


| Clouded in a deep abyſs of light, 
While preſent, too ſevere for human ſight, 
Nor ſtaying longer than one ſwift-wing'd night. Prior. 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and the ſavi/t- 
footed martin purſued him. : Arbuthnot, 
There too my ſon, ——ah once my beſt delight, ye” 
Once ſwift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope's Odyſ. 
Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope. 
(2) Let every man be frwft to hear, "ns to ſpeak. 


weeds, are the beſt land for clover, Mortimer. „ | Ja. i. 19. 
To SWE RVE. v. n. [wer ven, Saxon and Dutch.] 1. To To miſchief fewift, * | Milton, 


wander; to rove. 2. To deviate; to depart from rule, 
cuſtom or duty. 3. To ply; to bend. 4. [I know not 
whence derived.] To climb on a narrow body, 
(.) A maid thitherward did run, | 5 
To catch her ſparrow which from her did werve. Sidney. 
The ſcwerving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhurt by ſouthern ſhow'rs or northern hail. Dryden. 
(2.) That which angels do clearly behold, and without any 
fwerwing obſerve, is a law celeſtial and heavenly. Hooker. 
Howſoever ſavervings are now and then incident into the 


.. courſe of nature, nevertheleſs fo conſtantly the laws of nature 


are by natural agents obſerved, that no man denieth but thoſe 


things which nature worketh are wrought always, or for the 


molt part after one and the ſame manner. Hooker, 


Ihe ungodly have laid a ſnare for me; but yet T ſeverwe not 


from thy commandments. Common Prayer. 
Wer Te fareſt youlh -/ TT 
That ever made the eye ſwerwe. „ Shaleſp. 
There 1s a protection very juſt which princes owe to their ſer- 
vants, when, in obedience to their juſt commands, upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, in the execution of their truſts, they ſwerve 


toes graſp any thing very ſtrongly. 


Clarendon. 


SWIFT. 2. /. The cufrent of a ſtream. | | 
le can live in the ſtrongeſt ſavifts of the water. Walton. 


SwiFT. #, J. [from the quickneſs of their flight; apas.] 


A bird like a ſwallow ;; a martin. 8 
Swifts and ſwallows have remarkably ſhort legs, and their 
Derham. 
Swi'FTLY. adv. from swift.] Fleetly ; rapidly; nim- 
bly ; with celerity ; with velocity, | 
Theſe move ſwiftly, and at great diſtance ; but then they re- 
quire a medium well diſpoſed, and their tranſmiſſion is eaſily 
ſtopped. : Bacon, Nat. Hiſt. 
Pleas'd with the paſſage, we ſlide ſaviftly on, 
And ſee the dangers which we cannot ſhun, | 
In decent order they advance to light ; 
Yet then too ſwiftly. fleet by human fight, 1 
And meditate too * their everlaſting flight, Prior. 
Swr'FTNEssS. 2. from svift. ] Speed; nimbleneſs ; 
Tapidity.; quickneſs; velocity; celerity. 
Let our proportions for theſe wars | 
Be ſoon collected, and all things 2 upon, 


That may with reaſonable n hey 
Shakeſp. Henry 2 | 


| Dryden. | | 


More feathers to our wings. 
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* — We may dutrunn b A EEO, a 
By violent /wwiftneſ7 that which we run at; 
Amd loſe by over- running. | 
Speed to deſcribe. whole /avi/t,e/s number fails. Milton. 
* _ Exulting till he finds their nobler ſenſe T8 


- Their GN WAY ſpeed does recompenle ; 
| 


Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whole ſcent 1 
Betrays that ſafety which their fwiftneſs lent. Denham. 
Such is the mighty ſawiftzeſs of your mind, 2 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. Dryden. 


Tz Swis. 9. 1. [Sun, Iſlandick.] To drink by large 


draughts. 
Ty SWILL. v. a. [rptlgan, Saxon ] 
ouſly and gro'sly. 2, To waſh; to 
briate ; to {well with plenitude. 
(1.) The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruittul vines, 
$xvills your warm blood like walh, and makes his 2 
N. 


In your embowel'd boſoms. | Shakeſp. Rich. 1 


1. To drink luzuri- 
drench. 3. To ine- 


The moſt common of theſe cauſes are an hereditary diſpoſition, 
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Shakeſp. H. vil. 
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(z.) With tenders of our protection of them from the fury of 


thoſe who would ſoon drown them, if they refuſed to 5$2vim 
down the popular ſtream with them. 
1 worm with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 
| * | wok "ar. 4 , ; | 1 Dryden, 
(4+) She with pretty and with au ing gate a 
Following, her womb then rich with my young ſquire 


Would imitate. | Shakeſp. 
A hovering miſt came swimming o'er his ſight, | 
And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. _ Dryden. 
My flack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, ; | 
Prieſts, altars, victims swam before my ſight ! Smith, 
The fainting foul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, 45 
And o'er his eye- balls /avum the ſhades of night. Pope. 


(5. ) I am taken with a grievous swimming in my head, and 
ſuch a miſt before my eyes, that I can neither hear nor ſee. 
| | Duden. 
(6.) When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth 
swims in rain, and all nature wears a lowring countenance, I 
withdraw myſelf from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes into the viſio- 
nary worlds of art, Addiſon, Spectator. 


and FAT EF CT ade Arb. Sudden the ditches ſwell, the meadows vum. © Thomſon. 
The third night's profits of his play ; 1 Iren 
His morning draughts till noon can fl, „ Ere long to ſauim at large, and laugh for which 5 
Among his brethren of the quill. Fawift. The world a world of tears muſt weep. Ad ton. 
(2.) As fearfully as doth a galled rock | To SwIM. v. a. To pals by dat bnjmoy : > . 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, Sometimes he thought to 52727 the ſtormy main, | 
Sauil'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. Shakeſp. By ftretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. Dryden. 


With that a German oft has f, wild his throat, 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beſtow'd 
The generous rummer. 
Wy I ſhould be loth 
To meet the rudeneſs and ſaui/Pd inſolence 
Of ſuch late waſſailers. AS 
le drinks a ſwilling draught ; and lin'd within, 
Will ſupple in the bath his outward ſkin. Dryden. 
SWILL. #, /. [from the verb] Drink, luxuriouſly poured 
down. d 


Philips. 


Give ſwine ſuch ſill as you have. Mortimer. 
Thus as they ſwim in mutual. fewill, the talk 99 
Reels faſt from theme to theme. -— Thomſon. 


Swi'LLER. 2. . [from swill.] A luxurious drinker, 
To SWIM. Y 2. Preterite ſwam, fwom, or fſwum. 
[pp!mman, Saxon; /avemmern, Dutch ] 1. To float on 
the water; not to ſink. 2, To move progreſſively in the 
water by the mation of the limbs. 3. To be conveyed 
by the ſtream. 4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dizzy 
motion. 5. To be dizzy ; to be vertiginous 6. To be float- 
ed. 7. To have abundance of any quality; to flow in 
any thing, 1 
(1.) I will ſcarce think you have ſwam in a gondola, Shak. 
We have ſhips and boats for going under water, and brook- 
ing of ſeas ; alſo feoimming-girdles and ſupporters. Bacon, 
. 2.) Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And ſwim to yonder point. Shakeſd. Jul. Cæſ. 
- I have ventur'd, | 


The ready Nereids heard and 


cbm be fore, 
To ſnooth the ſeas. | 


Milton, Swi'MMER. #. /. 


SWINE. =. /. [rpin, Saxon; /avyn, Dutch, 


Dryden. 


Swimm, 7. /. [from the verb.] The bladder of fiſhes by$ 


which they are ſupported in the water. NEST 
The braces have the nature and uſe of tendons, in contratt- 
ing the abim, and thereby transfuſing the air out of one blad- 
der into another, or diſcharging it from them both. Grew. 
from ſwim.) 1. One who ſwims. 2. 
The fwvimmer is ſituated in the fore legs of a horſe, above 
the knees, and upon the inſide, and almoſt upon the 
back parts of the hind legs, a little below the ham: 
this part is without hair, and reſembles a piece of hard 


dry horn. 


in a deep water. | 
Latiroſtrous and flat billed birds, being generally ſabimmers, 
the organ is wiſely contrived for action. Brown. 
life is oft preſerv'd | | 
By the bold (wvimmer, in the ſwift illapſe 
Of accident diſaſtrous, 


out obſtruction. A low word. 
John got on the battlements, and called to Nick, 
cauſe goes on. 5wimmingly. 


J hope the 
Arbuthnot. 
It is probably 
the plural of ſome old word, and is now the ſame in both 
numbers.] A hog ; a pig. A creature remarkable for 
ſtupidity and naſtineſs. RE 
O O monſtrous beaſt ! how like a (2wv72e helies ! Sbaleſp. 

He will be h ,˖ drunk ; and in his ſlcep he does little harm, 


There ewineherd, that keepeth the hog. 


— 


King Charles. 


| Farrier's Did, 
- (1.) Birds find eaſe in the depth of the air, as swimmers do 


Bacon... 


© Thomſon 
Swi'/MMINGLY. adv. [from swimming.] Smoothly ; with- 


Ber. „ Tafere* 
The whole interview between Ulyſſes and Eumeus has fallen 


a. 


Like little wanton boys that ſewim on bladders, ſave to his bedcloaths. *' | x Shakeſp. 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory: Now I fat his Sb , for others cheere. Chapman. 
But far beyond my depth. | Shakeſp. H. VIII. — Who knows not Circe, | 
The ſoldiers counſel was to kill the priſoners, leſt any of The daughter of the ſun ? whoſe charmed cup. | 
them ſhould ſwim out and eſcape. Act,, xxvii. 42. Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, Tra | 
The reſt driven into the lake, where ſeeking to ſave their lives And downward fell into a groveling abine. Milton. 
by ſwimming, they were ſlain in coming to land by the Spaniſh lad the upper part, to the middle, been of human ſhape, 
horſemen, or elſe in their ſewimming ſhot by the harquebuſiers. and all below swine,. had it been murder to deſtroy it? Locke. 
BILL | 5 | Kiolles. Ho inſtinct varies in the groy'ling. u, 
Animals swim in the ſame manner as they go, and need no Compar'd, half reas'ning elephant, with thine ! . Pose. 
ether way of motion for natation in the water, than for pro- WINE BRE AD. A. . [ eyclaminas. | A kind of plant; 
greflion upon the land. Bion Vulg. Err. truffles. % Or IS Bailey. 
The ftighted wolf now 52vims among the ſheep, SwintcRass. 2. J. [centinodir, Lat.] Am herb. 
The yellow lion wanders in the deep ; 5 Bas | 
he ſtag 5wims faſter than he ran before. Dryden. Swi'ntnt xD, 2. % [ryin and Pyp>, Saxon.] A keeper of 
Blue Triton gave the fignal from the ſhore, ALF | 1 . | pe 
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into ridicule » Eumeus has been judged to be of the ſu 

and condition with our modern exv;neberds.” | roome. 
©w1'NEPLPB, 2. J. | Zurdus iliacus ) A bird of the thruſh 
kind. 35% Wb f Fw Bailey. 


To SWING. C. u. [rpingan, Saxon. ] 1. To wave to and 
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fro hanging looſely. 2. To fly backward and forward on 


II.) I tried if a pendulum would gabi faſter, or continue 
ruinging longer in our receiver, in caſe of exſuction of the 
air, than otherwiſe. | . 
If the coach Jwwung but the leaſt to one ſide, ſhe uſed to 
thriek ſo loud, that all concluded the was overturned. Arbuth. 
Jack hath hanged himſelf: let us go ſee how he 5wings. Arb. 
When the savinging ſigns your cars offend 
With creaking noiſe, then rainy floods impend. | oo: 
To Swing. v. a. preterite wang, ſthung. 1. To make 
to play looſely on a ſtring. 2. To whirl round in the air. 
3. To wave looſely. | | 
| (2.) — His ſword prepar'd, 1 
He /avang about his head, and cut the winds. Sbaleſp. 
Take bottles and gauing them : fill not the bottles full, but 
Jeave ſome air, elſe the liquor cannot play nor flower. Bacon. 
Sabinging a red- hot iron about, or faſtening it unto a wheel 
under that motion, it will ſooner grow cold. Brown. 
Fætuiug thee in the air, then daſh thee down, 


To tli' hazard of thy brains and ſhatter'd fides. Milton. 
(30 If one approach to dare his force, | 
He :Xvings his til, and ſwiftly turns him round. Dryden. 


ING. 2 /. [from the verb 1. Motion of any thing 
hanging looſely. 2. A line on which any thing hangs 
| looſe. 3. Influence or power of a body put in motion. 
4. Courle ; unreſtrained. liberty; abandonment to any 
motive. 5. Unreſtrained tencency. _ VT | 
(I.) In caſting of any thing, the arms, to make a greater 
ſaving, are firſt caſt backward. Bacon Nat. His. 
Men vfe a pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular motion 
than that of the earth; yet if any one ſhould aſk how he cer- 


tainly knows that the two ſucceſſive 5wings of a pendulum are 


equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfy him. Locke, 
(3.) The ram that batters down the wall, 2 
For the great bing and rudeneſs of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 
0 Shakeſpeare. 
In this encyclopedia, and round of knowledge, hike the 
great wheels of heaven, we're to obſerve two eircles, that, 
while we are daily carried about, and whirled on by the u 
and rapt of the one, we may maintain a natural and proper 
courſe in the ſober wheel of the other. Brown. 
The deſcending of the earth to this orbit is not upon that 
mechanical account Carteſius pretends, namely, the ſtrong 
swing of the more ſolid globuli that overflow it. More. 
+. 10443 Facts unjuſt 
| Commit, even to the full 5w1izg oi his luſt, 
| Take thy swing 3 
For not to take, is but the ſelf-ſame thing. Dryden. 
Theſe exuberant productions only excited and fomented his 
luſts; ſo that his whole time lay upon his hands, and gave 
him leiſure to contrive and with full wing purſue his follies. 


_ Chapman. 


"Let them all take their bing 
To pillage the king, By 
And get a blue ribband inſtead of a ſtring. Swift. 
) Where the raving goeth, there follow, fawn, flatter, 
laugh, and lie luſtily at other mens liking, Aſcb. School, 
' Thoſe that are fo perſuaded, defire to be wiſe in a way that 
will gratify their appetites, and ſo give up themſelves to the 
sTving of their unbounded propenſions. Glanville. 


Mere it not for theſe, civil government were not able to ſtand. 


before the prevailing bing of corrupt nature, which would 
{now no honeſty but advantage. | South, 


7; SWINGE. v. a. [rpingan, Saxon, 'The g in this word 


aud all its derivatives, ſounds as in gem, giant.) 1. To 


Wordward, 
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me for my love, which makes me the bolder to chide you for 


And renders vain her tail's impetuous gange. Waller. 
Sw1'NGEBUCKLER. #./. | ſevinge and buetler.) A bully ; 
a man who pretends to feats of arms. 
You had not four ſuch swwi-.gebucklers in all the inns of court 
again, Shale. H. IV. 
1 x. 1. J. [from ſwing.] He who ſwings ; a hur- 
Sw1i'nCING. adj. [from ſwinge.] Great; huge. A low 
word. | 
The countryman ſeeing the lion diſarmed, with a svinging 
cudgel broke off the match. _ SF, L' Eftrange. 
A good s5wwinging ſum of John's readieſt caſh went towards 
building of Hocus's country-houſe. | ' Arbuthnot, 
Sw1i'NGINGLY, adv. | from ſwinging, or ſwinge.] Valtly ; 
reatly. | | | 
: Henceforward he'll print neither pamphlets nor linen, 
And, if ſwearing can do't, ſhall be swizgingly maul'd, 
| | Savift, 
To Swi'nGLe. wv. 2. from ig.] 1. To dangle; to 
wave hanging. 2. Toſwing in pleaſure. 
SWINIS H. adj. [from fwine.} Befitting. ſwine ; reſem- 
bling ſwine ; groſs ; brutal. . 
They clepe us drunkards, and with 5xvizi/+ phraſe 
Soil our addition. FEY Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
— — Swi mowey | x 
Ne er looks to Heav'n amidſt his gorgeous feaſt ; 
But, with beſotted baſe ingratitude, . ; 
Crams and blaſphemes his feeder. Milton. 
To SWINK. v. 2. [ppincan, Saxon.] To labour; to toil ; 
to drudge. Obſolete, | - 
KRiches, renown, and principality, 
For which men swizk and ſweat inceſſantly, 
For they do s5xwink and ſweat to feed the other, 
Who live like lords of that which they do gather. 
To SWINk. . a. To overlabour. Obſolete, 
— The labour d ox P | 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came, | | 
And the 52viz#'d hedger at his ſupper fat. Milton. 
SWINE, 2. ſ. [rpinc, Saxon.] Labour; toil ; drudgery. 
Obſolete. 1 3 


Spenſer. 


Ab, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think | 
How great ſport they gaynen with little swinke 8 Sferſer. 
. — Thou's but a lazy loorde, | 
And rekes much of thy 5xviake. Senſer, 


SWITCH. x. /. A ſmall flexible twig. 
Fetch me a dozen crabtree-ſtaves, and ſtrong ones; theſe 


are but guitcbes. Shak#ſp. H. VIII. 
— When a circle bout the wnſt 

Is made by beadle exorciſt, by. 
The body feels the ſpur and 5wwitch. Hudibras. 


Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horſe with ſome- 
thing like a thread; in her other hand ſhe holds a tj, 
To SwiTCn. v. 4. [from the noun.] To laſh ; to jerk. 
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ay thy bridle's weight When 1 drovezthruft home, he put it by, 
Moſt of thy left fide ; thy right horſe then gulli hing, all And cried, as in deriſion, ſpare: the ſtripling; 
thy throat | Oh that inſulting word I would have ſawo;p*4 


Spent in encouragements, give bim and all the reign let Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 7 | 
float. | Chapman's Iliad. To have been then a momentary man, Dryden's Cleem. 
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Swr'veL. . / Something fixed in another body ſo as to SWORD. - . / [rpeond, Saxon; /eeerd, Dutch.] 1. 


* * : 


turn nd in fe © A weapon uſed either in cutting or thruſting; the uſual 


| Swo'nmt Rr. . J. [See SwanBeR,)] 1, A ſweeper of the weapon of fights hand to hand. 2, Deſtruction by war; 
deck. 2. Four privileged cards that are only inciden- as fire and feword, 3. Vengeance of juſtice, 4. Em- 


_ tally uſed in betting at the game of whilt. blem of authority. 
| (x.) Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, (1.) Old unhappy traitor, the sword is out — 
On a brown george with louſy ſfewobbers fed. Dryden. That muſt deſtroy thee. | Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
(2.) The clergyman uſed to play at whiſt and ſwobbers: Each man took his swword, and ſlew all the males. Gen. 
playing now then a ſober game at whiſt for arg it might be But the swword „ 
pardoned; but he could not digeſt thoſe wicked ſewobbers, Sw. = en the e of _ . 
WO'LLEN. In as giv'n him temper'd ſo, that neither keen 
3 | | The participle paſſive of cell. | Nor lie might esl that edge : it met 
Unto his aid ſhe haſtily did draw | 'The ſword of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite 
Her dreadful beaſt, who, ſwwolr with blood of late, Deſcending, and in half cut ſheer ; nor ſtay d, 


But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep ent'ring ſhar*d 


Came ramping forth with proud preſumpt 8 , 
CON CF OYe”>. "0 bly oaks 6d + then dawn Held Hnare Ries 


When thus the gather'd ftorms of wretched love 
In my ſavo/n boſom with long war had ſtrove, And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd ; ſo fore 
At length tek broke their bounds : at length their force The griding s2vor'd with diſcontinuous wound 
Bore down whatever met its ſtronger courſe; Paſs'd through him. . 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, (2.) The $word without, and terrour within. 8 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt, 1 25 Prior. : 133 : Deut. xxxii. 25. 
Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe principles, their (3. ) Juſtice to Merit does weak aid afford, 


number is already aun to five. Baker on Learning. * 9 1 N ney . 0 ſword. Dryden. 
The preterite of Num. 4. is er ſword-bearer, do carry, N 
* P [Seine For civil deed and military, Hudibras, 


To SWOON. wv, 2. [arpunan, Saxon, ] To ſuffer a ſuſpen- - 1 
ſion of thought Aab denen to . 1 SWOKDED, adj, [from ſword. ] Girt with a ſword, 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that s2voors ; | The {worded ſeraphim 
Come all to help him, and ſo ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive. * 


If thou ſtand'ſt not i th' ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death In contempt. 1 
A Roman ſworder and banditto ſlave 


more long in 3 and crueler in ſuffering, behold - F 
now preſently, and s4voor for what's to come upon thee. Shak, Murther'd "_O_ 2 | | Shakeſp. H. VI. 
Kſar will 


We ſee the great and ſudden effect of ſmells in fetching : 5 
. W Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 


again, when they fewoon. . B acon. | 
The moſt, in years s2v09z'd firſt away for pain; | Againſt a ſavorder. 5 Shakeſþ. 
Then, ſcarce recover'd, ſpoke. | Dryden. SWO'RDFISH. „. 5 [xiphias. A fiſh with a long ſharp bone 
The woman finds it all a trick, * iſſuing from his head. | 
That he could swwoon when ſhe was fick ; A. sawordfiſh ſmall} him from the reſt did ſunder, 
And knows that in that grief he reckon'd 7 That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under, 
On black- ey d Suſan for his ſecond. Prior. His wide abyſs him forced forth to ſpew, Spenſer. 
There appear'd ſuch an ecſtacy in his action, that he ſeemed Malpighi obſerved. the middle of the optick nerve of the 
ready to 52007 away in the ſurprize of joy. Tatler. ſwordfiſh to be a large membrane, folded, according to its 


SwooN. 7. . [from the verb.] A lipothymy ; a fainting length, in many doubles, like a fan. Derbam's Phyſ. Theol, 
ft: | : | Our little fleet was now engag'd fo far, : 
; That, like the ſawordfi/þ in the whale, they fought ;_ 
To Swoor v. 4. [I ſuppoſe formed from the ſound.] 1. The 2 oy 2 r y teugnt; 


To ſeize by falling at once as a hawk upon his prey, 2. Till through their bowels we our paſſage wrought. Dryden. 


5 ra z to catch up. 3. To paſs with violence. Swo/gpGrASsSs. . JS. [gladiolus.} A kind of ſedge; gla- 
Ot uied. . der. ä . ; 

(1.) A fowl in Madagaſcar, called a ruck, the feathers of gwol x DpBRNOT. x J. Lord and #nor.] Ribband tied to 
whoſe wings are twelve paces, can with as much eaſe £2woop up the hilt of the IWw ora. 


an elephant as our kites do a mouſe. ; . Wilkins, x bad : | . 
Pu: ee . 3 Wigs with wigs, ſwordknots with gauvordtnois ſtrive 
A This mould'ring piecemeal in your hands did fall, | Beaus baniſh ee coaches coaches dri re. Pope. 
nd now at tat you carte b beef It al. Dryden. gwolnblaw. v. /. Violence; the law by which all is 


(2.) The phyſician looks with another eye on the medicinal | WE | 
herb than the grazing ox, which ſavoops 1 in with the common Y? ielded to itt * Fol | 4 


graſs. 5 | Sera. Scepſ. | | 
© (3:) The nine-ſton'd trophy thus whilſt the-doth * Proceeded. and oppreſſion, and 52v0rdlaw, 3 

Proud Tamer ſwoops along with ſuch a luſty train, Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. Milton. 
As fits fo brave a flood. _ 7 Drayton. Swo'x DMan. 2 / { ford and man. Soldier; fighting 


- 


©. | 238 man. | 5. 
wh; 1. /, from the verb. Fall of a bird of prey up- Worthy fellows, and like to prove moſt ſinewy gauordmen. 
on his quarry. 3 ; |  _ Shak. Allis well that ends well, 


Milton, 


Are ſeen in glitt ring ranks with wings diſplay d. Milton, 
| Shakeſs. Swo'kDER. #./. from /word,.] A cut-throat ; a ſoldier. 


Ainſau. 


: All my pretty ones? . - | | | - At Lecca's houſe, 7 | 
Did you ſay all? What, all? O hellkite! all! | Among your swordmen, where fo many aſſociates 
What, all my any chickens. and their dam, Both of thy miſchief and thy madneſs met. Ben. Johnſon. 
At one fell favoop ? | ©, Shakeſþ, Macbeth. Eſſex was made lieutenant-general of the army, the darling 
The eagle fell into the fox's quarters, and carried away a of the ſawordmen. | E Clarendon. 
whole litter of cubs at a jj e. [ Eſtrangt. gyglypprayet. . J. ford and play.] Gladiator; 
To Swor, w. a, [Of uncertain derivation.) To change; fencer ; one who exhibits in publick his ſkill at the wea- 
to exchange one thing for another, A low word, pons by fighting prizes. K . Lo 
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articulation. 2. Any thing proverbially conciſ. 


- I heard 


(2. 9, 2 . 
Each ſyllable that breath made up between them. Shbaleſp. 


What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſevore. Milton. There js that property in all letters of per to be conjoined 
Swo RN. The participle paſſive of ſchear. in ſyllables: and words, through the voluble motions of the or- 
What does elſe want credit, come to me, | gans from one ſtop or figure to another, that they modify and 
And I'll be worn *tis true. Shakeſh. diſcriminate the voice without appearing to diſcontinue: it. 
| I am ſworn brother, ſweet, | Holder"s Elem. of Speech, 
To grim neceſſity ; and heandT I 82.) Abrabam, Job, and the reſt that lived before any /ylla. 
| will keep a league *till death.” Shok. Rich. II. ble of the law of God was written, did they not fin as much as 
They that are mad againſt me. are ſauorn againſt me, P.. we do in every action not commanded ? eier. 
He refuſed not the civil offer of a phariſee, though his sxvorr Te- morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
enemy; and would eat at the table of thoſe who ſought his ruin. Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
£3 To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; : 


| Calamy's Serm. 
—— To ſheltcr innocence, 
The nation all ele&s ſome patron -knight, - 
Savorn to be true to love, and ſlave to fame, 
And many a valiant chief enrols his name, 
SwuM. Preterite and participle paſſive of ſim. 
Air, water, earth, 
By tow], fiſh, beaſt, was flown; was wum, was walk'd 
Frequent. : Milton's Par. Loft. 
Swunsg. Preterite and participle paſſive of /aving. 
Her hand within her hair ſhe wound, 
. Swwwrng her to earth, and dragg'd her on the ground. Addiſon. 
SYB. adj. [Properly fb, rib, Saxon.) Related by blood. 
The Scottiſh dialect ſtill retains it. . 
If what my grandſire to me ſaid; be true, 4 
Siker I am very G5 to you. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
SyY'CAMINE. 1. J. A tree. The ſycamore of Scrip- 
ture 15 not the ſame with ours. 
Sycamore is our acer majus, one of the kinds of maples ; it 
is a quick grower, | 1 | Mortim. Huſb. 
If ye had faith as a grain of muſtard-ſeed, ye might ſay un- 
to this /ycamine tree, be thou plucked up, and it ſhould obey 
you. | f Like, XVii. 6. 
I was no prophet, but an herdman, and a gatherer of /yca- 
more fruit. | | | Amos, vii. 14. 
Go to yonder ſycamore- tree, and hide your bottle of drink 
under its hollow root. A Malton's Angler. 
| Sycamore with eglantine were ſpread : | 
A. hedge about the ſides, a covering over head, Dryden. 
SY'COPHANT. 2. . | owzoparing; ycophanta; Lat.] A 
talebearer ; a makebate ; a malicious paraſite. | 
Accuſing fycophants, of all men, did beſt ſort to his nature; 
but therefore not ſeeming ſycophants, becauſe of no evil they 
ſaid, they could bring any new or doubtful thing unto him, 
but ſuch as already he had been apt to determine ; fo as they 
came but as proofs of his wiſdom, fearful and more ſecure, 
while the fear he had figured in his mind had any poſſibility of 
event. a £858 | Sidney. 
Men know themſelves void of thoſe qualities which the im- 
ppcent re, at the ſame time, hoth aſcribes to them, and in 
is ſleeve laughs at them for believing. South, 


To SyY'COPHANT. v. . [ovx:@avliw; from the noun.] 
To play the ſycophant. A low bad word. 7 
His /pcophanting arts being detected, that game is not to be 
played the ſecond time : whereas a man of clear reputation, 
though his barque be ſplit, has ſomething left towards ſetting 
up again, NE! ' _» Governm. of the Tottgue. 
SYCOPHA'NTICK. adj. [from fyrophant.} Talebearing ; 
miſchievoufly officious. . | | 
To SYCOPHA'NTISE. v. #. ¶ Ih; from ſycophant.)] 
To play the talebearer. 4 9 IS. 
SYLLA'BICAL. adj, from. Hllable.] Relating to ſyllables , 
_ © conlifting of ſyllables, 5 | | 
SYLLA'BICALLY- adv. [from Hllabical.] Ina ſyllabical 


Granwille, 


SYLL4'p1Ck. adj. [ fpllabique, Fr. from Hllable.] | Relat tint: Watch'd by the lan genius o 250 p 
3 we Yvan J, A Posi- god, er gr: 
SY'LLABLE, 1. J. [ovate ; sllabe, Fr.] 1. As much . perhaps ſometimes Oo WE EO REECE ore 


ing to ſyllables. 


% 


— 


at# 


To SY'LLABLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools = 
The way to duſty death, | Shakeſp, Mach. 
He hath told ſo many melancholy ſtories, without one ia 
of truth, that he hath blunted the edge of my fears. Swift, 
To utter; to 
pronounce ; to articulate, Not in uſe. 
Airy tongues that /y//able mens names 2 — 
On ſands and ſhores, and deſart wilderneſſes. Milton. 
SY'LLABUB. 2. J. [Rightly S1LLABUB, which ſee.] Milk 
and eie £2872 N | 
No /pllabubs made at the milking pail, 


But vat are compos'd of a pot of good ale. Beaumont, 
Two lines would exprefs all they ſay in two pages: bs 2 
ellon. 


thing but whipt /p//abub and froth, without ſolidity. 
SY'LLABUS. 2. /. [ovwaſfss.] An abſtract; a compendium 
containing the heads of a diſcourſe.  * | | 
SY'/LLOGISM. 2. [ouvvveyiopes ; Syllogiſme, French.) 
An argument compoſed of three propoſitions: as, every 
man thinks ; Peter is a man, therefore Peter thinks, 
A piece of rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of logick, an 
apologue of Æſop beyond a /y//ogi/m in Barbara. Brown. 
What a miraculous thing ſhould we count it, if the flint and 
the ſteel, inſtead of a few ſparks, ſhould chance to knock out 
definitions and /p/ogiſms ? | 
SYLLOGUS T1CAL. adj. | ov\oyiringg; from ſyllogi/m.} 
SYLLOGISTICK. ; Pertaining to a ſyllogiſm ; conſiſting 
of a ſyllogiſm. | a 
Though we ſuppoſe ſubje& and predicate, and copula, and 
ropoſitions and ſpl/ogiftical connexions in their reafoning, there 
is no ſuch matter; but the intire buſineſs is at the ſame moment 
preſent with them, without deducing one thing from another. 
| 3:2) Hale": Origin. of Mank. 
Though the terms of propoſitions may be complex, yet 
where the compoſition of the whole argument is thus plain, ſim- 
ple, and regular, it is properly called a ſimple ſyllogiſin, ſince 
the complexion does not '$: $83. to the ſyllogiſtict form of it. 
a 1 Watts's Logic. 
SYLLOG1'sTICALLY. adv, {from syllogiftical.)] In the form 
of a ſyllogiſm. | f | 
A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove ſyllagiſli- 
cally ; ſo that ſyllogiſm comes after knowledge, when a man 
has no need of it. | „ ee ere. 
To SY/LLOG1ZE. v. 1, | hllagixer, Fr. ev\oyiGen.] To rea- 
ſon by ſyllogiſm. ; | 7 
Logick is, in effect, an art of ſyllogizing. Baker. 
Men have endeavoured to transform logick into a kind of 
mechaniſm, and to teach boys to {yllogize, or frame arguments 
and refute them, without real knowledge. Watts. 
SY'LVAN. adj, [Better An. Woody; ſhady ; relating 
to woods | PROT | 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A Hlwan ſcene ! and as the ranks ym, þ 335 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view. | n 
Eternal greens the moſſy margin grace, , _ 
| 4 FS Fos. 
SYLVAN. 3. . 5wloain, F 


£ 


1 


| Milton's Par. lei. 
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ler private orchards wall'd on ev'ry fide z 
To lawleſs Hv, all acceis deny d. 


1. An abſtract; a compendium ; a comprehenſive form. 


2. A type; that which comprehends in its figure a repre- 


' ſentation of ſomething elſe. 


(r.) Beginning with the Henbol of our faith, upon that the 


author of the gloſs enquires into the nature of faith. Baker. 
(2.) Salt, as incorruptible, was the /y-»bol of friendſhip ; 
which, if it caſually fell, was accounted ominous, and their 
amity of no duration. Brown's Pulg. Err. 
ords are the ſigns and /unbols of things; and as, in ac- 
counts, ciphers and figures paſs for real ſums, ſo words and. 
and names paſs for things themſelves, South's Serm. 


The neathens made choice of theſe lights as apt /{ymbols of SYMPATHE'TICK, 


eternity, becauſe, - contrary to all ſublunary beings, though 
they ſeem to periſh every night, they renew themſelves every 
morning. Addi ſon on Medals. 
SYMBO'LICAL. adj. | gymbolique, Fr. ovuBonnds ; from 
symbol.) Repreſentative ; typical; expreſſing by ſigns ; 

_ comprehending ſomething more thay itſelf. 
By this incroachment idolatry firſt crept in, men converting 
the ſymbolical uſe of idols into their proper worſhip, and receiv- 
ing the repreſentation of things unto them as the ſubſtance and 


thing itſelf. | | Brown. 
The facrament is a repreſentation of Chriſt's death, by ſuch 
ſymbolical actions as himſelf appointed. Taylor. 


SYMBOLICALLY. gdv, [from 5symbolical.] Typically ; by 
repreſentation, . 
This diſtinction of animals was hieroglyphical, in the inward 
ſenſe implying an abſtinence from certain vices, ſymbolically 
intimated from the nature of thoſe animals, Beroun. 
It 23 teaches our duty, 
real ſignature and a ſeahble ſermon. 
SYMBOLiZA'TION, . J. [from /ymbolize.] The act 
ſymbolizing ; repreſentation ; reſemblance. = 
The hierogliphical ſymbols of Scripture, excellently intended 
in the ſpecies of things ſacrificed in the dreams of Pharaoh, 
are oftentimes racked beyond their ſymbolizations. 

Brown's Vulg, Err. 


Taylor. 
of 


7 SYMBOLIZE. v. #. [ symbeliſer, Fr. from 5ymbol.} To 


have ſomething in common with another by repreſenta- 
tive qualities. 5 2 . 
Our king finding himſelf to ſymbolize in many things with 
that king of the Hebrews, honoured hini with the title of this 
foundation, Bacon. 


The pleaſing of colour Hymbolixetb with the pleaſing of any | 


ſingle tone to the ear; but the pleaſing of order doth /ymboizze 
with harmony.  Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Ariſtotle and the ſchools have taught, that air and water, 
being ſymbolizing elements, in the quality of moiſture, are ea- 
fily tranſmutable into one another, Boyle. 

They both ſymbolize in this that they love to look upon them- 


ſelves through multiplying glaſſes. ; Hexwel. 
I affectedly * in careleſs mirth and freedom with the 
libertines, to circumvent libertiniſim. More. 
The foul is ſuch, that it ſtrangely /-bolizes with the thing 
it mightily deſirxes. South's Sermons, 
To 1 . 4, To make repreſentative of ſome- 
thing. 8 | | 


Some ſymbolixe the ſame from the myſtery of its colours. 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


SYMME'TRIAN.. 2. [from symmetry.] One eminently 

ſtudious of proportion. . 

His face was a thought longer than the exa&t ſymmetrians 
would allow. | | 


SOYMME'TRICAL, adj. [from Symmetry.) Proportionate 


having parts well adapted to each other. . 
SY'MMETRIST. 2. ſ. [from qmmetry] One very ſtudious 

or obſervant of proportion. aa 

| Some exact ſymmetrifis have been blamed for being too true. 
SYMMETRY. 3. /. [ommetrie, French 3 


* 


ov and winger, ] 


and promotes charity by a GYMPATHE'TICALLY;. adv. [from  sy1mpathetich.] 


Sidney. 


Wotton's Archit. 
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$ 2 Adaptation of parts to each other ; proportion ; Mare“ 5 
| | oe. I 
SY'MBOL. 2: 7 1 symbole, Fr. ovpGonov $ symbolum, Lat.] 


ny; agreement of one part to another. 74 
She by whoſe lines proportion ſhould be 
Examin'd, meaſure of all /ymmetry; *- | 
Whom had that ancient ſeen, who thought ſouls made 
Of harmony, he would at next have ſaid ; 


That harmony was ſhe. | Bf: Donne. 
And in the ſymmetry of her parts is found POPE 
A pow'r, like that of harmony in ſound, Waller. 


Symmetry, equality, and correſpondence of parts, is the diſ- 
cernment of reaſon, not the object of ſenſe. More. 


Nor were they only animated by him, but their meaſure and 
- [pmmetry were owing to him. Dryden.” 
SYMPATHE'TICAL, adj. | sympathetigque, Fr. from 


1 Having mutual ſenſa- 
tion; being affected either by what happens to the other; 
feeling in conſequence of what another feels. | 
Hereupon are grounded the groſs miſtakes, in the cure of 
diſeaſes, not only from ſympathetick receipts, but amulets, 


charms, and all incantatory applications, Brown. 
United oy this /pmpathetick bond, _ ; 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond, Roſcommon, 


To confer at the diſtance of the Indies by /[ympathetick con- 
veyances, may be as uſual to future times as to us in a literary 
correſpondence. FI Glanw, Sceffis. 

To you our auther makes her ſoft requeſt, _ | 

Who ff the kindeſt, and who write the beſt ; 

Your /ympathetick hearts ſhe hopes to move, 

From tender friendſhip and endearing love. Prior. 

All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not inherent in the in- 
animate bodies; but are the effects of their motion upon our 
nerves, and /ympathetical and vital paſſions produced within 
ourſelves, | Bentley. 
With 

ſympathy; in conſequence of ſympathy. _. | 
To SY'MPATHIZE, Y. 2. [ sympatiſer, Fr. from sympathy.] 

1. To feel with another; to feel in conſequence of what 

another feels; to feel mutually. 2. To agree; to fit. 


Not proper. 
(1.) The men /mpaihize with the maſtiffs in robuſtious and 


rough coming on. Shakeſp. 
| The thing of courage, | 
As rous'd with rage, with rage doth /ympathize. Shakeſp, 
Nature, m awe to him, | 1 
Hath doff'd her gaudy trim, | 
With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize. Milton. 


The limbs of his body is to every one a part of himſelf: he 

Hhmpatbixes, and is concerned for them. Locke: 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to all their ſto- 
ry, and ſympathized with their heroes in all their adventures, 

| : | Addiſon, Spectator. 

Though the greatneſs of their mind exempts them from fear, 

yet none condole and 9 atbixe more heartily. Collier. 

(z.) Green is a pleaſing colour, from a blue and a yellow 

mixed together, and by conſequence blue and yellow are two 

colours which sympathize. Dryden's Du Freſnay, 

SY'MPATHY. 2. / W Fr. ovunayus.] Fellow. 

feeling; mutual ſenſibility; the quality of being affect- 
ed by the affection of another. 

A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, NEW + 
If ſympathy of love unite our thoughts. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
Vou are not young; no more am I: go to, then, there's 

sympathy : you are merry, ſo am I; ha! ha! then there's more 

ſympathy : you love ſack, and fo do I; would you defire better 
sympathy ? _ Shakeſp.” Mer. Wives of Windſor. 

| But whatit is, 45 EY 7 

The action of my life is like it, which I'll keep, 1 
If but for sympathy. | - Shakeſp; Cymb, 

— l tarted back; 1 pee} I 
It ſtarted back : but pleas d I ſoon return j; 
Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon, with anſwering loekkcease 
gr N and love. 

Of u 


; Milton's Par. Loft. 
hey ſaw, but other fight inſtead, a crowd . —_ 
gly ſerpents : horror on them fell, e 
And horrid mpathy. 4 Millan 
9 1 Uu: e 
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Or «ympathy, or ſome connst ral force, © — 
powerful at greateſt diſtance to unite, 7 
With ſecret amity, things of like kind, 
By ſecreteſt conveyance. | 
There neyer was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alſo tender and compaſſionate ; it is this noble quality 
that makes all men to be of one kind; for every man would be 


a diftin& ſpecies to himſelf, were there no gy mfathy among indi- 8 


viduals. | South's Serm. 
Can kindneſs to deſert, like your's, be ſtrange? 

Kindneſs by ſecret sypathy is ty d; | 

For noble fouls in nature are ally'd. : Dryden. 

There are ſuch affociations made in the minds of moſt men, 

and to this might be attributed moſt of the π ies and anti- 

path es obſervable in them. Locke. 

SYMPHO'NiIOUs. adj. [from Jymphony.] Harmonious ; 

agreeing in ſound, ' | 

r | 
Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 

' Symphomons of ten thouſand harps, that tun'd | 

Angelick harmonies. | Milton. 
SY!MPHONY. 2. J. [ /mphonie, French; od, and $wnn | 
Concert of inſtruments ; harmony of mingled ſounds. 

A learned ſearcher from Pythagoras's ſchool, where it was a 
maxim that the images of all things are latent in numbers, de- 
termines the comlieſt proportion between breadths, and heights, 
reducing ſymmetry to hm hony, and the harmony of ſound to 
a kind of harmony in fight. | | Wotton, 

Speak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, : 

Angels! for ye behold: him, and with ſongs 

And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The trumpets ſound, 

And warlike ſymphony 18 heard around; ; 
The marching troops through Athens take their way; 
The great earl-marſha] orders their array. Dryden. 


SyY'MpHYS1s. 2. /. our and pio. Symphyſis, in its origi- 


nal ſignification, denotes a connaſcency, or growing to- 


gether ; and perhaps is meant of thoſe bone; which in 


in young children are diſtin, but after ſome years 
unite and conſolidate into one bone. Wiſeman. 
SyYMPo'SIACK. adj. | /ympofiaque, French; ovymeiaxs;.] 
Relating to merry makings ; happening where company 
is drinking together, | | 
By deſiring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, we only 
mean in ſociety and compotation, from the ancient cuſ- 
tom of ſympofiack meetings to wear chaplets of roſes about their 
heads. ET Brauns Vulg. Err. 
In ſome of thoſe fympofiack diſputations amongſt my ac- 
quaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part of medicine de- 
pended upon ſcientifick principles. Arbuthnot, 
SYMPTOM. . 1 [ /ymptome, French; ovunlupa.] 1. 
Something that happens concurrently with ſomething elle, 
not as the original cauſe, nor as the neceſſary or conſtant 
effect. 2. A ſign; a token. . 
(I.) The /pmpioms, as Dr. Sydenham remarks, which are com- 
monly ſcorbutick, are often nothing but the principles or ſeeds 
of a growing, but unripe gout. Blackmore. 
(. 2.) Ten. glorious campaigns are paſſed, and now, like the 
- ſick man, we are expiring with all ſorts of good ſymptoms. 
| | | e Swift. 
en ee adj. | ſymptamatique, French; from 
 /ympiom,] Happening concurrent- 
ly, or occaſionally. Symptomatical is often uſed to denote 
the difference between the primary and ſecondary cauſes 
in diſeaſes ; as a fever from pain is ſaid to be hmptomatical, 
becauſe it ariſes from pain only; and therefore 
the ordinary means in fevers are not in ſuch caſes to be 
had recourſe to, but-to what will remove the pain ; for 
when that ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe, without any direct 
means taken far that. | 23 ID ene. 
By fornentation and a cataplaſin the ſwelling was diſcuſſed ; 
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and the fever, then 1 but Hymn tumatical, leſſened as the 
heat and pain mitig ate. Mi'ſe mans Surg, 
SYMP TOMA'TICALLY, adv. [from /ymptomatical.] In the 
nature of a ſymptom. FEI . 
The cauſes of a buho are vicious humours, abounding in the 
blood, or in the nerves, excreted ſometimes critically, ſometimeg 


ſympromatically. | 8 5 Wiſeman, 
YNAGO'GICAL, adj, from ſynagogue.] Pertaining to a 
ſynagogue. Fa | 


SYNAGOGUP. . / [ Hnagegue, French; oureywyn.] An 
aſſembly of the Jews to worſhip, ; 
Go, Tubal, and meet me at our ſynagogue. Sep. 
As his cuſtom was, he went into the /zzagogue on the ſabbath, 
| , Goſpel, 
SYNALT'/PHA. #2./; | ouvancfn. ] A contraction or exciſion 
of a ſyllable in a Latin verſe, by joining together two 
vowels. in the ſcanning or cutting of the ending vowel ; 
as, illego. Bailey, 
Virgil, though ſmooth, is far from affecting it: he frequent- 
ly uſes /ynalephas, and concludes his ſenſe in the middle of his 
verſe. 2 . 4 
SYNARTH®O'sS1S, 2. . [ed and aggow.] A cloſe con- 
junction of two bones. | 
There is a conſpicuous motion where the conjunction is called 
diarthroſis, as in the elbow ; an obſcure one, where the con- 
junction is called ſynarthroſis, as in che joining of the carpus to 
the metacarpus. . Wiſem. Surg, 
SYNCHONDRO'SIS. 2. . | ovy and yorve®..] Synchondroſes 19 
an union by griſtles of the ſternon to the ribs. © Wiſeman. 
SYNCH ro'NiCAl. adj. [ ov and %. Happening to- 
gether at the ſame tine. | 
It is difficult to make out how the air is cenveyed into the left 
ventricle of the heart, the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart and 
lungs being far from Huchronical. | Boyle. 
SY'NCHRONISM. z. /. | ovr and gr.] Concurrence of 
events happening at the ſame time. 
The coherence and ſpnchroniſm of all the parts of the Mo- 
, faical chronology, after the Flood, bears a mot regular teſtimo- 
ny to the truth of his hiſtory.” _ | Halte. 
SY'NCHRONOUS. adj, [o and xc .] Happening at 
the ſame time. ; | 
The variations of the gravity of the air keep both the. folids 
and fluids in an oſcillatory motion, ſynchronous and proportional 
to their changes. | Arbuthnot on Air. 
S/N COE. #./. [ /yncope, French; ovwynonn.] 1. Fainting 
fit. 2, Contraction of a word by cutting of part in the 
middle, | 5 
(1.) The ſymptoms attending gunſhot wounds are pain, fever, 
delirum, and ſyncope. | Wiſeman. 
Sy'nCcopisT. 2. J [from nope.) Contractor of words. 
Jo outſhine all the modern Hucopiſis, and thoroughly content 
my Engliſh readers, I intend to publiſh a Spectator that ſhall not 
have a ſingle vowel in it, Shectator. 
To SY'NDICATE. v. #. [Hndiguer, French; ow and dd. 
To judge; to paſs judgment on; to cenſure, An unuſual 
word. Not in uſe. | 


o 


Ariſtotle undertook to cenſure and ſyndicate his maſter, and 


all Jaw-makers before him.  Hakewaill on Providence, 
SY'NDROME. 7. . [cui] Concurrent action; con- 
currence. . Ls 
All things being linked together by an uninterrupted chain of 
cauſes, every ſingle motion owns a dependance on ſuch a ſyndrome 
of prerequired motors, Glanwville's Scepfis. 


SY NE'CDOCHE 2. / [/ynecdoche, French; ovvnJ0x 1. | A 
figure by which part is taken for the whole, or the whole 
for part. 3 | 


Becauſe they are inſtruments of grace in the hand of God, and 


by theſe his holy ſpirit changes our hearts: therefore the whole 
work is attributed to them by a Hnecdoche; that is, they do in 
this manner the work for which God ordained them. 
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Dryden. 


Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
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rnecpo'cHl CAL, adj, [from Synecdoche. ] Expreſſèd 
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A ſynecdoche ; implying a ſynecdoche. 


Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hoſpitals, and ſhew vou 


there how many fouls, narrowly lodged in Hnecdochical bodies, 
ſee their earthen cottages moulder away to duſt, thoſe miſerable 

rſons, by the loſs of one limb after another, ſurviving but part 
of themſelves, and living to ſee themſelves dead and buried by 
piecemeal ? SHY i Boyles Seraphick Lowe. 


SyYNNE URO'SIS. K. ff [ov and „eds. Synneurofes is 
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( 2.) The diurnal and annual revolutions of the fon, to us 
are the meaſures of day and year; and the fydonict revolution af 
the moon meaſures the month, | Holler. 
The moon makes its ſpdonical motion abqut the earth in 
twenty-nine days twelve hours and about forty- four minutes. 
| | Locke's Elements of Natural Philoſophy. 


Syno'picalLy..adv. [from Hnodical.] By the authority 


when the connection is made by a ligament, Of this in 


ſymphyſis we find inſtances, in the connexion of the oſſa 

ubis together, eſpecially in women, by a ligamentous 
ſubſtance. In articulation, it is either round, as that 
which unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa ; or 
broad, as the tendon of the patella, which unites it to 
the os tibiæ. Wiſem. Surg. 


SY/NOD.. . /. { ſynode, French; cba. ] 1. An af 


ſembly called for conſultation : it is uſed particularly of 
ecclefiaſticks, A provincial fred is commonly uſed, and 
a general council, 2, Conjunction of the heavenly bo- 
dies. : 0 
(1.) The glorious gods fit in hourly ſyzo4 about thy particu- 
lar proſperity. | | Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Since the mortal and inteſtine jars - 

Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in ſolemn /pz04 been decreed, 

T' admit no traffick to our adverſe towns. Shakeſp. 

The opinion was not only condemned by the ſynod, but im- 


of a ſynod or publick aſſembly. | | 
It ſhall be needful for thoſe. churches Habonically to determine 
ſomething in thoſe points. Saunder fon, 
The alterations made by the commiſſioners, were brought to 
the convocation, then fitting, where they were ſynodicaliy agreed 
upon. Nelſun. 


SY No YA. . /. Latin; ovwwpo;.] Names which ſig- 


nify the ſame thing. 


To ST NON OMISE. Y a, [from Hnonyma.] To expreſs the 


ſame thing in different words. | 
This word fortis we may ſynonymiſe after all theſe faſhions, 

fout, hardy, valiant, doughty, courageous, adventurous, brave, 

bold, daring, intrepid, . Camden s Remains. 


SYNo'NYMOUS, adj, [ Hnonyme, Fr. owawunc;.) Expreſſing 


puted to the emperor as extreme madneſs. Bacon. 


Flea- bitten nod, an aſſembly bre w'd 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude | 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide 2 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their ſide. Cleaweland. 
His royal majeſty, according to theſe Preſbyterian rules, ſhall 
have no power to command his clergy to keep a national ſynod. 
White, 
Well have ye jutlg'd, well ended long debate, 
Synod of gods! and, like to what ye are, | 
Great things reſolv'd. Milton's Par, Loſt. 
Let us call to ſynod all the bleſt, 
Through heav'n's wide bounds. Milton. 
The ſecond council of Nice, he ſaith, I moſt irreverently call 
that wiſe Hy; upon which he falls into a very tragical excla- 
mation, that I ſhould dare to reflect ſo much diſhonour on a 
ce e Sltillinefleet. 
Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove! | 
And you bright ſynod of the pow'rs above, | 
On this my ſon your gracious gifts beſtow. Dryden. 
(z.) Howe'er love's native hours are ſet, . 
Whatever ſtarry ſynod met, 
*Tis in the mercy of her eye, | 
If poor love ſhall live or die. Craſhaw, 
Their planetary motions and aſpects 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 9 
In /y:0d unbenign. 6 Milton. 
As the planets and ſtars have, according to aſtrologers, in 
their great ¶ynods, or con junctions, much more powerful influ- 
ences on the air than are aicribed to one or two of them out 


the ſame thing by different words. 

When two or more words ſignify the ſame thing, as wave 
and billow, mead and meadow, they are uſually called Hn⁰Lͤο- 
mou words. | Watts's Logick. 

Theſe words conſiſt of two propoſitions, which are not 
diſtinct in ſenſe, but one and the ſame thing variouſly expreſſed; 
tor wiſdom and underſtanding are ſynonymous words here. 

| | | Tillotſon. 
Fortune is but a ſynonymous word for nature and neceſſity. 
ET | Bentley's Sermons. 


Syno'nyMY. 2. [ our pwia. | The quality of expreſſing 


by different words the. ſame thing 


SYNOPSIS. 2. Leises. A general view; all the parts“ 


brought under one view. 


SrVo“r TIcAL. adj. from Hnogffe.] Affording a view of 
\ 


many parts at once. 
Me have collected fo many Hnoptical tables, calculated for hi 
monthly ule, EE Ewelyn's Kalendar. 


SYNTA'CTICAL, adi. [from Hyntaxis, Latin. ] 1. Conjoined ; 


SYNTAIXIS. 


fitted to each other, 2. Relating to the conſtruftion of 
ſpeech. | 


SYNTAX, Wo Courrati;.)] 1. A ſyſtem; a number of 


things joined together. 2. That part of 
Grammar which teaches the conſtruction of words, 
(I.) They owe no other dependance to the firſt than what is 
common to the whole Hutax of beings. Glanwille, 
(2.) I can produce a hundred inſtances to convince any rea- 
ſonable man, that they do not ſo much as underſtand common 
Grammar and ſyntax. SWifke 


SyYNTHE'SIS. 2. / [our9«y.] The act of joining: op- 


poſed to analyſis.— Ihe Hutheſis conſiſts in aſſuming the- 
cauſes diſcovered and eſtabliſhed as principles, and by 
them explaining the phznomena proceeding from them, 
and proving the explanations. " Newtor's Opt. 


SYNTHE'TICK. . [cur. 8 compound- 


of that aſpect; ſo divers particulars, which, whilſt they lay 


icattered among the writings of ſeveral authors, were inconſi- 
derable, when they come to be laid together, may oftentimes 
prove highly uſeful to phyſiology in their conjunctions. Boyle, 


SY'NODAL, 2. /. [from /pned.]) Money paid anciently to 


the biſhop, &c. at Eaſter viſitation. 


OY 'NODAL. adj, | Hnodigue, French; from Hnod. 
SYno'piCAL, 1. Relating to a ſynod ; tranſacted in a 
SYNO'DICK, ſynod. 2. { Synodigue, French. ] Rec- 


koned from one conjunction with the ſun to another. 
(.) The various dignity of their ſeveral churches, and of 
their many functions, rules, and orders in them, by reafon of 


ing; forming compoſition: oppoſed to analytich,—Synthe.. 
tick method is that which begins with the parts, and leads 
onward to the knowledge of the whole; it begins with 
the moſt ſimple principles and general truths, and pro- 


ceeds by degrees to that which is drawn from them or 


compounded of them ; and therefore it is called the me- 
thod of compoſition. | Watts: Logick. 


Sy'pHon. 2. /. [This ſhould be written ſiphon ; c, A 


S 


the frequency of their {ydonical and proceſſional meetings, have 


neceſſarily raiſed many queſtions of place among them. Selden. 


St. Athanaſius writes a /ydonical epiſtle to thoſe of Antioch, 


to conipole the differences among them upon the- ordination of 


Paulinus, vs Stillingfleet, 


tube; a pipe. e | 
Take your glaſs, Gyton, or crane, and draw it off from its 
laſt fæces into ſmall bottles, | Mor timer. 
Y'RINGE. 2. /. [otgrys.] A pipe thygygh which any li- 
quor is ſquirted. | "= | 
The heart ſeems not deſigned to be the fountain or conſerva- 
tory of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the blood 
from the veins, and force it out by the arteries through the whole 
body as a /pringe doth any liquor, though not by the ſame ar- 
. tifice, | . | aa Aa 
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NON «<.l [ Sint French 3 * 


To als V. 4. Firom the 0b. 1. To ſpout by « a E 4 
| from Hlem.] Methodical; written or formed with regu. 5 Y 


iy1inge. 2. To waſh with a ſyringe, 


(1.) A flux of blood from the noſe, mouth, and eye, was lar ſubordination of one part to another... +5 2 4 
ſtopt by the /pringing up of oxycrate. Wiſeman s Surgery. © Tt will be neceſſary, in a diſegurſe about the formation of the: 
SYRINGO'TOMY. . J. [ovgiys and virena.] The act or world, to give you a brief account of ſome of the moſt princi- 

ractice of cutting ffulas or hollow ſores, | pal and [yftematical phenomena thatVtcur in it. Beatle 

Now we deal much in eſſays, and unreaſonably deſpiſe 51. 


8 {ny 8. 2 5 2 4 | Milton. matical learning; whereas our fathers had a juſt value for regy. 
, , 8 larity and ſyſtems. Watts, 


SYSTEM 1. ſpſteme, French; ovenue.} 1, Any com- 
plexure or . 7, [ons of many things acting together. SYSTEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from S/tematical.} Jn form of 


| _ © 1p Rem,” : 
2. A ſcheme which reduces many things to regular depen- F g books of eſſay, i in compa- 
. dence or co-operation. 3. A ſclieme which unites many riſon of that of writing /y/ematically. Boyle. 
Wine in order. | Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, and ranges it into claſſes 1 
3-) He preſently bought a em of divinity, with deſign to according to its different objects, diſtingu uiſhing virtues into their 
| apply himſelf ſtraightway to chat ſtudy. Fell. ſeveral kinds, which had not been handled /y/fematically before. 
Ariſtotle brings morality into em, by treating of happineſs | Baker, 


under heads, and ranges it in clalles according to its different ob- WY LF Py +I tomy} Thi 

jets, diſtinguiſhing virtues into their ſeveral kinds, which had Seb Lp 8 25 1 g. Bs wee In 0 | The 

not been handled ſyſtematically befare. Baker. >the frontiers bf 4 155 60 labie. Grams 
The beſt way to learn 2ny ſcience is to begin with a regular _ (.) The cle * 85 6 ceible bendig 6 Mang, 


. narrow — army ws m_ _ and the diaſtole its flying out again to its natural ſite, - Raj. 
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1 A 0 
A mute conſonant, which, at the beginning and 
end of words, has always the ſame ſound, 
nearly approaching to that of 4; but before 
an i, when followed by a vowel, has the 
| | ſound of an obſcure 5: as, nation, ſalvation ; 
except when / precedes t as, Chriſtian, queſtion. | 


TAB. n. . [tabi, tabino, Italian; tabs, French. ] A 


kind of waved ſilk. o | 
Brocades, and ?abres, and gauſes. Swift. 
Ta'nBY. 4%. Brinded ; brindled ; varied with different 
colours. | | 


A. tabby cat ſat in the chimney- corner. Addiſon. 
On her. tabby rivals face, 5 | 
She deep will mark her new diſgrace. EOS as” 


TanzezrA'cTION. A. / [tabefacio, Latin.] The act of 
waſting away. * 

To Ta'zery. v. un. [tabefacio, Lat.] To waſte; to ex- 

_ _ tenuates _ | 3 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tabefies the 

body Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Ta'sz nd. n. . [taberda, low Latin; tabard, Fr.] A 


long gown; a herald's coat: ſometimes written tabard. 
TanEAD RR. 7. /. [from raberd.] One who wears a long 
gown. | | 8 
Ta'BERNACLE. 2. /. [tabernacle, Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.] 
1. A temporary habitation; a cafual dwelling. 2. A 
ſacred place; a place of worſhip. | 
(1.) They ſudden rear'd 
Celeſtial zabernacles, where they ſlept 
Fann'd with cool winds... ' | Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) The greateſt conqueror did not only compoſe his divine 
odes, but ſet them to mulick : his works, though conſecrated to 
the tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as well as 
the devotion of his people. 


to houſe. 
The word was made fleſh, and 7abernacled amongſt us, and 
we beheld his glory. | John, i. 14. 
TA'BID. adj, [tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.] Waſted by diſ- 
_ eaſe ; conſumptive. | EOS 
The tabid diſpoſition, or the ulcer: or ulcers of the lungs, 


which are the foundation of this diſeaſe, is very different from: 
a diminution of the body, and decay of ſtrength from a mere 


relaxation. Blackmore.. 


In tabid perſons. milk is the beſt reſtorative, being chyle 


already prepared. * Arbutbaot on. Aliments; 


 Ta/n1Dwess. u. % [from tabid,} Conſumptiveneſs; ſtate: 


of being waſted by diſeaſe. | | : 
Ta'BLATURE. n. T [from ſable.] Painting on walls or 
Selig... Ee 255 
TABLE. . /,. [rable, Fr. tabula, Latin.) 1. Any flat or 
level ſurface. 2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the 


ground, uſed for meals and other purpoſes. 3. The per- 


ſons ſitting at table, or partaking of entertainment. 4. 


The fare or entertainment itſelf : as, he keeps a good ta ble. 
5. A tablet; a ſurface on which any thing is written or 
engraved, 6. [Tableau, Fr.] A picture, or any thing 
that exhibits a view of any thing upon a flat ſurface. 7. 
An index; a collection of heads; a catalogue; a ſyllabus. 
8. A ſynopſis; many particulars brought into one view. 
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Addi ſon. 
7 Ta/'BERNACLE. v. . [from the noun.] To enſhrine; 


peaſant, who fancied the faint had ſaved his neck. 
( 7.) It might ſeem impertinent to have added a fable to a 


T: A B . 
9. The palm of the hand. 10. Draughts; ſmall pieces 


of wood ſhifted on ſquares, 11. To turn the TABLES. 


To change the condition or fortune of two contending 


parties: a metaphor taken from the viciſſitude of fortune 


at gaming-tables, 


(J.) Upon the caſtle hill there is a bagnio paved with fair 


tables of marble, | 7 Sandys. 
(22. — We may again 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights. Shakeſp. 
Help to ſearch my houſe; it I find not what I ſeek, let me 
for ever be your table ſport. 
Children at a rable never aſked for any thing, but content- 
edly took what was given them. Locle on Education. 
This ſhuts them out from all table converſation, and the 
moſt agreeable intercourſes. | 
If there 1s nothing elſe to diſcourage us, we may ſafely come 


to the Lord's fable, and expect to be kindly entertained by 


him when we do. 4 Kettlewwell. 
Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing: 
from other apples; yet is a good table fruit. Mortimer. 
7 The nymph the table ſpread, bp ao 
Ambrofial cates, with nectar, roſy red. | Poe. 


(3. Give me ſome wine, fill full, | 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole fable. Shakeſp. 
(5.) He was * writer of them in the tablet of their hearts. 
by _ 3 4 15 Hooker. 
— I Vas pretty, though a plague, . 
To ſee him every et to Gt 50 r 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, Chim: 
In our hearts table. | Shakeſp.. 
All theſe true notes of immortality 
In our heart's table we ſhall written find. 


I prepar'd to pay in verſes rude - 

A. moſt deteſted act of gratitude: 
Ev'n this had been your elegy which now | 
Is offer'd for your health, the fable of my vow. Dryden. 
There are books extant which the Atheiſt muſt allow of as: 
proper evidence; even the mighty volumes of viſible nature, 
and the everlaſting f᷑ables of right reaſon; wherein if they do- 
not wilfully ſhut their eyes, they may read their own folly 
written by the finger of God in a much plainer and more ter- 
rible ſentence, than Belſhazzar's was by the hand. upon the 
wall. Bentley's Ser mont. 
Among the Romans, the judge or prætor granted admini-- 
ſtration, not only according to the tables of the teſtament, but: 
even contrary to thoſe ables. Aytliffe's Parergon.. 
By the twelve tables, only thoſe were called into ſucceſſion. 
of their parents that were in the parent's power, Avliſfe. 
(6.) I never loy'd myſelf, . 
Till now, infixed, I beheld myſelf * | 
Drawn in the Hatt'ring table of her eye.  Shakeſp.. 
His Jalyſus or Bacchus he fo. eſteemed, that he had rather 
loſe all his father's images than. that Table. ".. Peachem. 
Saint Anthony has a fable that hangs up to him from a poor 
Addiſon. 


book of ſo ſmall a volume, and which ſeems to be itſelf but a 
table: but it may prove advantageous. at once to learn the 
Whole culture of any plant. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Their learning reaches no farther than the tables of contents. 
| 4 A 8 eh yn WB alts., 
(8.) I have no images of anceſtors, | 
Wanting an ear, or noſe ; no forged tables 


Of lors 85 to boaſt falſe honours from. B. 7chrſors 


* 


Shateſteare. 


Addiſon, Spectator. 
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9.) Miſtreſs of a fairer table Morrice-dancers danced. a maid marian, and à tabowr and 
Hath not hiſtory nor fable. Ben. Johnſon. pipe. | 


10.) — Monſieur the nice, | To 'l's'nour. v. n. [tabarer, old French, from the noun! 
| When he plays at tables, chides the dice. = Sbaleſp. To ſtrike light! = frequently. e TRE _ 
We are in the world like men playing at tablet; the chance And her maids ſhall lead her as with the voice of doves, 


is not in our power, but to play it, is; and when it is fallen, tabouring upon their breaſts. - | - 


| it Nah. ii. 7. 
we muſt manage it as we can. 3 Taylor. x | xs RNs: 7 
(11.) They that are honeſt would be arrant knaves, 7 the Ta'pourss. 5 7 from tabcur ; One 422 beats the 


tables were turned. | L*Eftrange. tabour. . 1 
; of | ., be thus, the Zab/es would be turned upon me; but I Ta's NT A ſmall BEST mana 
7 WV. = 2 nts aer ** 6 They ſhall depart the manor before him with trumpets 
| ih f bl 2 Fo i "am the noun.] To board ; % tabourets, and other minſtrelſex. * Sheftarer. 
e table of another. CE. ; 1393 Bk . 
93 11 ys 1579 was driven N the ſociety of men to 74 BOY. RINE. a. J A akon, A tabour ; 2 fall drum. 
able with the beaſts, and to graze with oxen. South, 2 af ; 3 TERS 
Fou will have no notion of delicacies if you table with ee ours n ? 1 Per cher 8 
them; they are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. That heav'n and earth may ſtrike their ſounds together, 


To Tx'BLE. v. a, To make into a catalogue; to ſet down, 
I could have looked on him without admiration, though the 
catalogue of his endowments had been ?abled by his fide, and 


Applauding our approach. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Ta'spxene. 2% Tabourer. Obſfolete. 
I ſaw a ſhole of ſhepherds outgo, LIP 


I to peruſe him by items, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. l. 
Ta'BLEBED. n. . [from table and bed.) A bed of the e ee n 3 | 
figure of a table. 0 s Whereto they danced. - Spenſer's Paſtoral. 


Ta'BLEBEER. 2. J. [table and beer.) Beer uſed at vic- T,/grer. n. , A tabour: 1 

tuals; ſmall beer. | | Wherefore didſt thou ſteal away, that 1 might have ſent 
Tax'sLEBOOK. 2. /, [table and Bock.) A book on which thee away with mirth and with rabret? Gen, xxxi. 27. 
any thing is graved or written without ink. | 'Ta'pULar. n. . [tabularis, Latin.] 1. Set down in the 
— — What might you think, | form of tables or ſynopſes. 2. Formed laminæ. 3. Set 

If I had play'd the delk or table-bookP = Shakeſp. Hamlet. in ſquares. _ | 
Nature wipes clean the fable- boot firſt, and then pourtrays (2.) All the nodules. that conũſt of one uniform ſubſtance 
upon 1t what ſhe pleaſeth, More againft Atheiſm. _ were formed from a point, as the cruſted ones, nay, and moſt 
Put into your fable- bool, whatſoever you judge worthy. Dryd. of the ſpotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except thoſe that 


| Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls, are tabular and plated, - Woodward on Foſſils. 
Me ſcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 3 To TainuraTa. . s. [tabula, Lat.] 1. To reduce to 
T bs mee 3 chools. - , Swoift's Miſcel. tables or ſynopſes. 2. To ſhape with a flat ſurface. | 
hare hc ane 1. J. [table and cloth.) Linen ſpread on Pu ATE p. adj, [tabule, Latin.) Having a flat ſur- 
a E. ü WW" 0 ; | : s | 
oy. * face. | "=; 
I will end with Odo holding maſter doctor's mule, and Anne b a ; 
RET ; Many of the beſt diamonds are pointed with ſix angles, and 
Wh _ 1 A as ee Camden's Remains. ſome tabulated or plain, and ſquare.  Grew's Muſeum. 
, * . , 8 be * 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they uſe to Ta marks pf (fr 21 zack.] Any thing taken hold of ; 2 
line the tablemanr. | Samer Nat; Hi. Catch; 2 loop; & button. 


Ta'BLER.-#. f. [from table.] One who boards. Ainſ. 3 Roy taches of gold, and couple the 8 4 5 1 
Ta'sBLETALK, n. h. [table and talk.] Converſation at 17 4 Shang 3 The #75 ; 
meals or entertainments ; table diſcourſe. 2 {4 pe” pet rin 15 1760099. an rea po. IIS 
Let me praiſe you while I have a ſtomach. 5 1 e e e Ls gil implied; 
No, let it ſerve for tabletall. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. Ta'ciT. ach. [tacite, Fr. zacitus, Lat.] Silent; e 


His fate makes tabletall, divulg'd with ſcorn, | not expreſſed by words. : 
And he a jeſt into his grave, is born. Dryden's Juvenal. As there are formal and written leagues reſpective to certain 
He improves by the fabletalk, and repeats in the kitchen enemies, ſo is there a natural and facit confederation amongſt 

what he learns in the parlour, | | Guardian, all men, againſt the common enemy of human ſociety, pirates. 


No fair adverſary would urge looſe tabletalk in controverly, , : 8 Bacon 2 Var. 
and build ſerions inferences upon what was ſpoken but in jeſt. In elective governments there is a facit covenant, that the 
12 f | : Atterbury. king of their own making ſhall make his makers princes. L'Eft. 
Ta'sLeT. n. /. [from table.] 1. A ſmall level ſurface. *  Captiouſneſs not only produces miſbecoming expreſſions and 


2. A medicine in a ſquare form. 3. A ſurface written carriage, but is a tacit reproach of ſome incivility. | Locke. 
on or painted. LI, | Ta'citTLy. adv. [from tacit.] Silently 3 without oral ex- 


(2.) It hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of arſenick, preſſion. & BY 3 ul 
or preſervatives, againſt the plague ; as they draw the venom to While they are expoſing another's weakneſſes, they are IR 
them from the ſpirits. | Bacon, Aiming at their own commendations. IE „ Addifon. 

(3+) It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitly implicd, 
Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to ſince they are plainly forbidden in ſcripture. Rogers's ef. 


deſign upon tablets of boxen wood, Dryden. Taciru'rniTy, x. ſ. [taciturnite, F rench ; faciturnitas, 
The pillar'd marble, and the tablet braſs, Latin,] Habitual ſilence. 1 
Mould'ring, drop the victor's praiſe. Prior. The ſecreteſt of natures Shak 
TA'BOUR. 2. 75 [rabeurin, tabour, old French. ] A ſmall | 17 not more gift epd r 1 hakeſpe | 
drum; a. drum beaten with one ſtick to accompany a ome women have ſome tfacttu ,, | 1 
1 ard Some nunneries ſome grains of chaſtity. Donne. 


pipe: 4 | Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. 
If you did but hear the pedlar at the door, you would never R 8 . 
3 after a labour and pipe. Shaeſp. Winter's Tale, To TACK. V. a. [zacher. Breton.] 1. To faften to any 


The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour, | thing. It has now a ſenſe approaching to contempt. 2. 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 10 join; to unite ; to ſtitch together. 
From every meaner man. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. (1.) Of what ſupreme almighty pa r 1 
Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country round: Is thy great arm, which ſpans the Eaſt an eſt, ES 
pe Alight to ſound. Drayton. And tgcks the ceatre to the ſphere ! | e bert. 


Mie labour and the pipe tome take 
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True freedom you have well defin'd: 23 1 \ Tacx live. 2. , [from tackle.) © 1. Furniture of the | 


But living as you lift, and to your mind, 


And looſely tack, all muſt be left behind. 3 _ . of action: as, //bing tackling, 
* N E » P . itc en tac ing. | R ; ; 
72 a e ug Poa ; 2 earn a pay 2 Sab. (.) They wondered at their ſhips and, their Jack. ; 
2 om 3 TOS with the hair-cloth, or area Tackling, as fails and cordage, muſt be foreſcen, and laid up. 
They ſerve every turn that ſhall be demanded, in hopes of in ſtore, . . Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 
Red ſheets of lightning o'er the ſeas are ſpread, 


tting ſome commendam tacked to their fees, to the great diſ- Co iy {ol | | 
850 . of the inferior clergy. 1850 8 N, Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laſt ſucceed. Garth. 


b : T | Fr | il furniſh him with a rod, if you will furniſh him 

J There's but a ſhirt and an half in all my company; .) I wil ' » 1 7 

Me: half ſhirt is two napkins tack'd hes" ag 3 as 3 n ne MERE Tom 1 n 
over the ſhoulders like a herald's coat without ſleeves. Shaleſp. ” 1 N * [Tax'ix0;, rd rr; tack ique, F r.] Relat - 
I tach d two plays together for the pleaſure of variety. Dryd. Ta Tf SK. ing to the art of ranging a battle. 5 

To Tack. v. n. [probably from zackle.] - To turn a ſhip. ble Ave erin / [Texluy.] The art of ranging men 1n 
This verſeriam they conſtrue to be the compaſs, which is dead Eaves | 


better interpreted the rope that turns the ſhip ; as we ſay, makes 3 3 „Nee icks, be was thinking . | 


it tack about. Brown's Vulgar Errours. ; f 5 | 
Seeing Holland fall into cloſer meaſures with us and Sweden, Ta'cTiILE. adj. [tadile, Fr. tackilis, tactum, Lat.] Suſcep- 


upon the triple alliance, they have zacked ſome points nearer tible 1 4 viel the word 


. . 5 | T7 1 5 
hop either ſide they nimbly tack, | TY g She on the ſcene her factile ſweets preſented. 
Both ſtrive to intercept and guide the wind. Dryden. Beaumont's Pſyche. 


mm They give me ſigns We have iron, ſoupds, light, figuration, factile qualities; 
To tack about, and ſteer another way. Addiſon, ſome of a more active, ſome of a more paſſive nature. Hale. 
Tim n Mk; 6 Aft -nd, 5 The r 1. . {from tadile.] Perceptibility by the 

act of turning ſhips at fea. 3. To hold Tack. To laſt; uch. 3 
to hold out. Tack is ſtill retained in Scotland, and de- 5 n. ſ. Ltaction, Fr. tadtio, Lat.] The act of 
notes hold or per ſevering coheſion. CCCCFC gps alt pero 6 ores ys toy 4 TO 
(. 2.) At each tack our little fleet grows leſs, 1 Graneie £ q FE be: of 

And, hke wild fowl, ſwim lagging on the main. Dryden. young ſhapeleſs frog or toad, con ifting only of a body 


| | d a tail ; a porwiggle. | 
(3.) Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, RINK. P e 
When countrey folke do dainties lacke. ü Tuſſer. F'll broach the tadpote on my rapier's point. Shakeſpeare. 
If this twig be made of wood "7 Poor Tom eats the toad and the Zadfole. Shakeſpeare. 
That will hold tack, Pil make the fur FE) The reſult is not a perfect frog but a tadþole, without any | 
Fly bout the ears of that old cur.  Hudibras, feet, and having a long tail to ſwim with. s 


| ; : ay. 
| ' A black and round ſubſtance began to dilate, and after awhile - 
Ta'cx18. n. ,. [tacel, Welch, an arrow.] 1. An arrow. the head, the eyes, the tail to be diſcernible, and at laſt become 


2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. 3. [Tacckel, a rope, -what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tadþole. 


Dutch. ] The ropes of a ſhip : in a looſer ſenſe, all the | Brown's Vulgar Errours., 
inſtruments of failing. | | Ta'E N, the poetical contraction of talen. 12. 
(1.) The taki/ ſmote, and in it went. __ "Chaucer. TAPE TA. n. / [taffetas, Fr. aar,. Spanifh. 1 A thin- 
(..) She to her tackle fell, ſilk. J. Leaſſetas, Fr Vetar, Spani 11 A thin 
And'on the: knight Tet Fall a-pent” | | All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth! 
Of blows ſo fierce, and preſs'd ſo home, 3  —Bezuties no richer than rich taffata. iv a e 
That he retir d. 9 ; UAIOT AS. Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd ; ; 
Being at work without catching any thing, he reſolved to take Tafata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, | 
vp DARE RO VT Ou: L'Eflrange. Three pil'd hyperbolés. | Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 


(3.]) After at ſea a tall ſhip did appear, 
Made all of Heben and white ivory, 
The fails of gold, of filk the tackle were, 
Mild was the wind, calm ſeem'd the ſea to be. Spenſer. 


Some think that a conſiderable diverſity of colours argues an 
- equal diverſity of nature, but I am not of their mind for not 
to mention the changeable ?affe!y, whoſe colours the philoſo- 
phers call not real, but apparent, Boyle on Colours, 


wn At the helm | a 3 | 
A ſeeming mermaid ſteers ;. the ſilken tackles Tas, n. ſ. [tag, Iflandiſh, the point of a lance.] 1. A 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands point of metal put to the end of a ſtring. 2. Any thing 
That yarely frame the office. Sbaleſſeare. paltry and mean. 3. A young ſheep. 
Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face (. 2.) If tag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it 
Bears a command in't; though thy zackle's torn, is the fault of ſome, not of the law. | . Whitgijt, 
Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel. Shakeſp. Coriolanus.p— Will you hence 5 5 | 
JA A ſtately hip „ Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend „„ 
With all her bravery on, and tachle trim, Like interrupted waters. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Sails fill'd, and ſtreamers waving, ih The tag-rag people did not elap him and hiſs him. Shakeſp. 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. Milton. He invited lag, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding, Z"Eftr, 
As for tackle, the Bœotians invented the oar, Dædalus and Ta Ar AIL. 2. / [tag and tail. ] A worm which has the 
his ſon Icarus, the maſts' and fails, Hehn. tail of another colour. | | £ 


= — Ere yet the tempeſt roars 


They feed on tag worms and lugges. a Carew. 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ſtretch your oars. Dryden. hey 8 SS Carew 


f Th the ms; as th | tagtail, © 5 
It he drew the figure of a ſhip, there was not a rope among qo, mp, 5 * . Fama hepa gre pong 0 Np rin 


the tackle that im. Addiſon, Spectator. | f 
3 lacie that e him | Adm e with an end, or point of metal; as, t tag à lace. 2. To 
Ta CKLED. adj, [from tackle.) Made of ropes tacked to— fit one thing with another, appended. 3. Fhe word 


gether. is here improperly uſed. 4- To join. This is properly 
— My man fhall | AE a TOs, | 
Bring thee cords, made like a tackled ſtair, | | (2. )-—— — His courteous hoſt . 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy * Tag every ſentence with ſome fawning word, : 1-8 
luſt be my convoy in the ſecret night. Shateſteart, Such as my king, my prince, at leaſt my lord. Dryden 


A 2 


* 


x 
* 


The common. ſlanders of the time. g Swift. 
(4+) Reſiſtance, and the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, 
the obig writers perpetually tag together. Swift's Miſcel. 
Tail. . ſ. [cxxl, Saxon.] 1. That which terminates the 


&4 To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes. 2 Shakeſp, | 


animal behind; the continuation of the vertebræ of the 


back hanging looſe behind. 2. The lower part. 3. Any 
thing hanging long; a cat-kin. 4. The hinder part of 
any thing. F. To turn Tait, To fly; to run away. 
(1.) Oft have I ſeen a hot o'erweening cur, ENT” 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was with-held, 
Who, having ſuffer'd with the bear's fell paw, 


Hath clapt his ail betwixt his legs and cry'd. Shakeſp. 
This ſees the cub, and does himſelf oppoſe, 
And men and beats his active tail confounds. Waller. 
The lion will not kick, but will ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke with 
his zarl, that will break the back of his encounterer, More, 
| Rouz'd by the laſh of his own ſtubborn ail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes aſſail. | Dryden. 
The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath level with 


the tarl, | Grew, 
( 2.) The Lord ſhall make thee the head, and not the 7az/; 
and thou ſhalt be above, and not beneath. Deut. xxviii. 13. 
(3.) Duretus writes a great praiſe of the diſtilled water of 
thole tails that hang upon willow trees. Harwey on Cenſumtt. 
(4.) With the helm they turn and ſteer the ail. Butler. 

(F.) Would ſhe turm tail to the heron, and fly quite out 
another way; but all was to return in a higher pitch. Sidney. 


To Tait. v. n. To pull by the tail. 
The conquering foe they ſoon aſſail'd, | 
Firſt Trulla ſtav'd and Cerdon tail d. x Hudibras. 
Ta'itLED. adj. {from zZail.] Furniſhed with a tail. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat, Grew. 


 Tw'iLLAGE. inf. [tailler, Fr.] Taillage originally ſigni- 


fies a piece cut out of the whole ; and, metaphorically, 


a ſhare of a man's ſubſtance paid by way of tribute. In 


law, it ſignifies a roll or tax. Cowel, 
'TalLLE. 2. . Taille, the fee which is oppoſite to fee-ſim- 
ple, becauſe it is fo minced or pared, that it is not in his 
free power to be diſpoſed of who owns it; but is, by the 
firſt giver, cut. or divided from all other, and tied to the 
iſſue of the donee. This limitation, or taille, is either ge- 


+ "Tis raged winhrbyms, like Rerecymtbian Alps, > d ͥ¶ œSF—mꝶ The ſpaniel trick | 0 
The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. Dryden. Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nſſ e 
(63.) Compell'd by you to tag in thimes Draw full upon the latent prey - + Thompſon, 


(2.) We come not by the way of accuſation  - 


— Sirens taint | 
The minds of all men, whom they 5 Jas 


With their attractions. Chbaf man Odyſſey, 
— hey the truth. | N 18 9 
With ſuperſtitions. and traditions aint. Milion. 
Thoſe pure immortal elements N N | 
Eject him Zazated now, and purge him off | _ | 
As a diſtemper. | Mi lion. 


(3.) Nothing teints found lungs ſooner than inſpiring the 
breath of conſumptive lungs. Har dey on Conſump lions. 
Salts in fumes contract the veſicles, and perhaps the tainted 


air may affect the lungs by its heat. Arbuthnof on Air, 


With wholeſome herbage mixt, the direful bane 
Of vegetable venom taznts the 12 . Pope. 
(4.) A ſweet-bread you found it tainted or fly-blown. Sui. 
| 'The yellow tinging plague 
Internal viſion taints. | 


To Taint. v. n. To be infected; to be touched with 


13 


neral or ſpecial. Taille general is that whereby lands or 


tenements are limited to a man, and to the heirs of his 
body begotten; and the reaſon of this term is, becauſe 
how many ſoever women the tenant, holding by this title, 
ſhall take to his wives, one after another, in lawful ma- 
trimony, his iſſue by them all have a poſſihility to inherit 
one after the other. Taille ſpecial is that whereby lands 
or tenements be limited unto a man and his wife, and the 
heirs of their two bodies begotten. Comwvel, 
Tar'Lok. 2. f. [tailleur, from tailler, Fr. to cut.] One 


whoſe buſineſs is to make cloaths. 
I'll entertain a ſcore or two of tarl/ors, 


ſomething e 
Till Birnam-wood remove to Dunſinane 


I cannot aint with fear. Shaleſp. Macbeth. | 


AIN'T, 7. . [teinte, Fr. from the verb.] 1. A tincture; a 
ſtain. 2. An inſect. 3. Infection; corruption; depra- 
vation. 4. A ſpot 3 ſoil 3 A blemiſh. 
(z.) There is found in the ſummer a ſpider called a faint, of 
a red colour, and fo little that ten of the largeſt will hardly 
outweigh a grain. KN Brown's Vulgar Erroury, 
As killing as the canker to the roſe, 
Or taint worm to the weaning herds that graze. Milton, 
3) —— Her offence | 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it ; or your forevouch'd affection 
Fall'n into faint. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
My hell-hounds ſhall lick up the draff and filth, 
Which man's polluting fin with faint hath ſhed 
On what was pure. | | 


Milton. 


A father that breeds his ſon at home, can keep him better 


from the taint of ſervants than abroad. Locke on Education, 
But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, 1 
From this contagious taint of ſorrow free. Prior, 
(4b) — —— Now I 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, Shakeſpeare, 
Ta'inTLESS. adj, [from taint.] Free from infection; 
ES N 
4 No humours groſs, or frowzy ſteams, py 
Could from her tazintleſs body flow. Surft's Miſcel. 


Ta'inTURE. #. /. [tindura, Lat. teinture, Fr.] Taint; 


To Rudy faſhions to adorn my body. = Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


Here's an Engliſh tailor come for ſtealing out of a French 
hoſe : come tailor, you may roaſt your gooſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The knight came to the failor's, to take meaſure of his 
own. . | \ Camden. 
The world is now come to that paſs, that the tailor and 
ſhoemaker may cut out what religion they pleale.  Homwel. 

It was prettily ſaid by Seneca, that friendſhip ſhould not be 
_ unript, but unſtitcht, though ſomewhat in the phraſe of a tailor. 
In Covent-Garden did a failor dwell, | 
That ſure a place deſery'd in his own hell. | King. 


To TaixT. wv. 4. [teindre, Fr.] 1. To imbue or impreg- 
nate with any thing. 2. To ſtain ; to ſully. 3. To in- 


tinge ; defilement. 
See here the fainture of thy neſt, | 
And look thyſelf be faultleſs, _  - Shakeſpeare. 


To TAKE. V. a. preterite 7004, part. pail. talen, ſometimes 


took ; [taka, Tſlandiſh ; ey tet, I take, ey beo, I took:] 1+ 
To receive what 1s offered ; correlative to give ; oppoſed 
to refuſe. 2. To ſeize what is not given. 3. To receive. 
4. To receive with good or ill will. 5. To lay hold on 
to catch by ſurprize or artifice. 6. To ſnatch ; to ſeize. 


- 7. To make priſoner. 8. To captivate with pleaſure; to 


delight; to engage. 9. Toentrap ; to catch in a ſnare. 
10. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe or manner. 
11. To exact. 12. To get; to have; to appropriate. 
13. To uſe; to employ. 14. To blaſt; to infec. 15. 


To judge in favour of; to adopt. 16. To admit any 


fect; to poiſon ; to diſeaſe. 4. To corrupt, 5. A cor- 


rupt contraction of attaint. 


thing bad from without. 17. To get; to procure. 18. 


To turn to; to practiſe, 19. 'To cloſe in with ; to com- 
ply with. 20. To form; to fix. 21. To catch in the 
hand; to ſeize, 22. To admit; to ſuffer. 23. To per- 
form any action. 24. To receive into the mind. 25. To 
go into. 26. To go along; to follow; to perſue. 27- 


Thompſon's Spring. 
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© Tg ſwallow 3 to receive. 28. To ſwallow as a medi- 


cine. 29. To chooſe one of more. 30. To copy. 31- 


To convey ; to carry; to tranſport. 32. To faſten on; 


to ſeize, 33. Not to refuſe; to accept. 34. To adopt. 


35. To change with reſpect to place. 36. To ſepa- 
rate. 37, 1o admit. 38. To purſue; to go in. 


9. To receive any temper or diſpoſition of mind. 40. 


Jo endure; to bear. 41. To draw; to: derive. 42. 
Jo leap; to jump over. 43. To aſſume. 44. To al- 
low ; to admit. 45. To receive with fondneſs. 46. To 
carry out for uſe. 47. Lo ſuppoſe ; to receive in thought; 
do entertain in opinion. 48. To ſeparate for one's ſelf 
from any quantity; to remove for one's ſelf from any 


place. 49- Not to leave; not to omit. 50. To receive 


payments. 61. To obtain by menſuration. 52. To with- 
draw. 53. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe; to affect 


ſo as not to laſt. 54. To compriſe ; to comprehend. 55. 
To have recourſe to. 56. 'To produce; or ſuffer to 
be produced. 57. To catch in the mind. 58. To hire; 
to rent. 59. To engage in; to be active in. 60. 
To incur ; to receive as it happens. 61. To admit in 


= copulation. 62. To .catch eagerly, 63, To uſe as an 


oath or expreflion. 64. To ſeize as a diſeaſe. 65. To 


TAKE away, To deprive of. 66. To Take atvay. 


To ſet aſide ; to remove. 67. To TAKE care. To be care- 
ful; to be ſolicitous for; to ſuperintend. 68. To TAKE 
care. To be cautious ; to be vigilant. 69. To TAKE 
courſe, To have recourſe to meaſures. 70. To TAKE 
down. To cruſh; to reduce; to ſuppreſs. 71. To Take 
down. To ſwallow ; to take by the mouth. 72 To 
Taxe from. To derogate; to detract. 73. To Take 
from. Jo deprive of. 74. To Tax heed. To be cau- 
tious; to beware. 75. To Take heed to. To attend. 
76. To TAKE in. Io incloſe. 77. To TAKE #n.. To 
leſſen ; to contract: as, he took in his ſails. 78. To 
Tart ia. To cheat; to gull: as, the cunning ones were 
taken in. A low vulgar phraſe. 79. To Take in band. 


To undertake. 80. To Tak E in, To compriſe; to 


comprehend. 81. To Tak E in, To admit. 82. To 
TaxE in, To win by conqueſt. 83. To Taxt in, To 
receive, locally. 84. To TAKE in. To receive mental- 
ly. 85. Toa LAK E notice, To obſerve. 86. To Take 
notice. To ſhew by any act that obſervation is made. 


87. To TAKE oath, To ſwear. 88. To TAKE off. To 


invalidate ; to deſtroy ; to remove. When it is immedi- 
diately followed by from, without an accuſative, it may 
be conſidered either as elliptically ſuppreſſing the accuſa- 
tive, or as being neutral. 89. To TAKE of; To with- 
hold; to withdraw. 90. Jo TAKE of. To ſwallow. 


91. To TAKE off. To purchaſe. z. To TAKE of. To 
copy. 93. To Tax E of. To find placę for. 94. To 


TAKE of. To remove. 95. To Tak E order with, To 


check; to take courſe with. 96. To TAKE out. To. 
remove from within any place. 97. To TAk E part. To 
| thare. 98. To TAKE place. To prevail; to have ef- 


tet. 99. To Tak E up. To borrow upon credit or in- 
tereſt. 100. To be ready for; to engage with. 101. To 
Taxe up." To apply to the uſe of. 102. To Tax up. 
To begin. 103. To Taxes wp. To faſten with a liga- 


ture paſſed under. A term of chirurgery. 104. To 


LAKE vp. Io engroſs; to engage. 105. To Tax up. 


To have final recourſe to. 106. To TAKE up. To ſeize; 


to catch; to arreſt, 107. To TAKE up. To admit. 
108. To TAK E pb. To anſwer by reproving ; to repri- 
mand. 10g. To Taxe up. To begin where the former 
left off. 110. To TaKE up. To lift. 111. To Taxg 
uþ, To occupy, locally. 112. To Tk E up. To 


manage in the place of another. 113. To Ak E up. TO 
compriſe. 114. To Takz wp. To adopt; to aſſume. 


mocked. 


thin 
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116. To Tart up. To collect; to exact a tax 116. 
To Taxes whon. To appropriate to; to aſſume; to 


admit to be imputed to. 117. 7 LAKE hn. To 
aſſume; to claim authority. The ſenſe ſometimes ap- 
n neutral. 118. This verb, like prendre in 


rench, is uſed with endleſs multiplicity of relations. Its 
uſes are ſo numerous, that they cannot eaſily be exem- 
plified ; and its references to the words governed by it ſo 
general and lax, that they can hardly be explained by 
any ſuccedaneous terms. But commonly that is hardeſt to 


explain which leaſt wants explication. I have expanded 


this word to a wide diffuſion, which, I think, is all that 
could be done. | | 
(1.) Then zoo I the cup at the Lord's hand, and made all 


the nations to drink. | Fer, xxv. 17. 
Be thou advis'd, thy black deſign forſake ; 
Death, or this counſel, from Lucippus tale. Maller. 
An honeſt man may tale a knave's advice, LE 
But idiots only may be cozen'd twice, Dryden. 


Madam, were I as you, I'd take her counſel, Philips. 
Diſtreſs'd myſelf, like you, confin'd I live, 
Arid therefore can compaſſion take and give.  Dryaen, 
(2.) In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, 
And took him trembling from his ſovereign's ſide. Dryden. 
(3-) No man ſhall fate the nether or upper milſtone to pledge. 
7 | | Deut. xxiv. 6. 
(. 4.) For, what we know muſt be, 
Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, _ 
Take it to heart. Shakeſp, Hamlet. 
I will frown as they paſs by, and let them tate it as they liſt. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
La you! if you ſpeak ill of the devil, how he takes it at heart. 
| | 1 Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Damaſco, without any more ado,. yielded unto the Turks ; 


which the baſſa ook in ſo good part, that he would not ſuffer his 


ſoldiers to enter it. | Knolles's Hiftory, 
The king being in a rage, took it grievouſly that he was 

| | 2 Mac. vii. 39. 

The queen hearing of a declination of monarchy, took it fo 
ill as ſhe would never after hear of the other's ſuit. Bacon. 
A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well taten in 
monarchies, ſo it be without too much popularity. Bacon. 
The diminution of the power of the nobility they took very 
heavily. | | | | Clarendon. 
I hope you will not expect from me things demonſtrated with 
certainty 3 but will take it well that I ſhould offer at a new 
b | Graunt, 
If I have been a little pilfering, I zake it bitterly of thee to tell 
me of it. Dryden. 
The ſole advice I could give him in conſcience, would be that 
which he would fate ill, and not follow. | Swift. 
(5.) Who will believe a man that hath no houſe, and lodgeth 


vrhereſoever the night taketh him? Eccluſ. xxxvi. 26. 


They ſilenced thoſe who oppoſed them, by traducing them 
abroad, or taking advantage againſt them in the houſe. Clar. 
Wiſe men are overborn, when taken at a diſadvantage. 


Collier of Confidence, 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they tate, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. Pope. 


(6.) I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and 


tale up any occaſion to lead me to its contemplation, Hale. 


(7.) Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may take him, and diſgrace him for it. Shakeſp. 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter a en. Shakefp. - 
This man was talen of the Jews, and ſhould. have been kill- 
ed. | : Re av | Acts, xxii. 27. 
They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew and 
took three hundred Janizaries. | K nolles. 
(8.) More than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 


And play'd to_take ſpectators. Shakeſp. 
— — I long | ; t 

To hear the tory of your life, which muſt WY os 
Take the ear ſtrangely, _ Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Let her not tate thee with her eyelids. Prov. vi. 25. 


Taken by Perkin's amiable behaviour, he entertained him as 


became the perſon of Richard duke of York, Bacon, 
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3 N Their ſoiig was partial but the harmony uu . 
| Suſpended hell, and tel with raviſment 
The thronging audience. 


tale the heart. 
: that they do, and tales all they come near, 


no patience, 


holy war, 


ſecuted with equal reſolution. 


head. | 


our revenge on him. 


for the oxen ſhook it. 


voyage 10 Naples. 
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fe * , Milton, 
If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it yet more 
when ſhe is thus beautified on purpoſe to allure the eye, and 


| 8 e Decay of Piety. 
This beauty ſhines through ſome mens actions, - ſets off all 


Cleombrotus was fo taken with this proſpect, that he wy 
$77 E738 Wake. 

-(9.) Take us the foxes, that ſpoil the vines. 
( 10.) The words are more properly taken for the air or zther 
than the heavens. | Raleigh. 
You take me right, Eupolis ; for there is no poſſibility of an 

| „ Bacon's holy war. 
I zZake it, and iron braſs, called white braſs, hath fome mix- 


ture of tin to help the luſtre, Bacon, 


Why, now you fake me; theſe are rites 
That grace love's days, and crown his nights : 
Theſe are the motions I would fee, "it 
Give them one ſimple idea, and ſee that they tale it right, 

and perfectly comprehend it. | Locle. 
Charity talen in its largeſt extent, is nothing elſe but the 
ſincere love of God and our neighbour. | Wake. 
(11.) Take no uſury of him or increaſe, Lev. xxv. 36. 
(12.) And the king of Sodom ſaid unto Abram, give me the 
perſons, and Zeke the goods to thyſelf. | 
( Iz.) This man always takes time, and ponders things ma- 
turely before he paſſes his judgment. Watts. 
„ Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs with lameneſs. | 
(15.) The niceſt eye could no diſtinction make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to rale. Dryden. 
(16.) I ought to have a care 


To keep my wounds from taking air. i Hudibrat. 


(1. ) Striking ſtones they fool fire out of them. 2 Mac. x. 3. 
(18.) If any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken for 


their relief: if any be ſubject to vice, or tate ill courſes, they 
are reproved. 


; 3 Bacon New Atlantis. 
( 19.) Old as I am, I take thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my ſword. Dryden. 
She to her country's uſe reſign'd your ſword, 
And you, kind lover, tos her at her word. Dryden. 
I take thee at thy word. Robe Ambitious Stepmother. 
(20.) Reſolutions taten upon full debate, were ſeldom pro- 
Clarendon. 
(21.) He put forth a hand, and took me by a lock of my 
> Ezet. vin. 3. 
I t06k not arms till urg'd by ſelf defence. Dryden. 
(22.) Yet thy moitt clay 1s phant to command ; | 
Now take the mould ; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft ſharp motions of the forming wheel, Dryden. 
(23.) Peradvcnture we ſhall prevail againſt him, and fate 
| | "Ter. XX. 10» 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and zcok hold of it, 
- 2 Sam. vi. 6. 
Taling my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 2 Cor. 


Before 1 proceed, I would fate ſome breath. Bacon. 


His wind he never % whilit the cup was at his mouth, but 


obſerved the rule of drinking with one breath. Hakewill. 


A long ſigh he drew, 


And his voice failing, t his laſt adieu. : Dryden's Fab. 
The Sabine Clauſus came, 1 
And from afar, at Dryops took his aim. Dryden's Zn. 


Her lovers names in order to run o'er, 
The girl tech breath full thirty times and more. Dryden. 
Heighten'd reyenge he ſhould have f; | 
He ſhould have burnt his tutor's book. |; Prior. 
The huſband's affairs made it neceffary for him to take a 


I bob a walk in Lincoln's Inn Garden. . Tater. 
The Carthaginian too his ſeat, and Pompey entered with 


ent dignity in his own perſon, _ Tatler.. 


I am poticficd of power and credit, can gratify my favourites, 
and tale vengeance on my enemies, Swift. 
(24.) When they faw the boldneſs of Peter and John, they 


took knowledge of them that they had been with Jeſus, Acts, iv. 


Locke. 


2 Cant. xv. 


| one no leſs than ſeven hundred. 
Ben. Johnſon. - 


Gen. xiv. 21. 


Shakeſfeare. . 


was leprous. 


Addiſon, Speftator. 
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It appeared in his face, that he cok great conten 3 9 5 
this our queſtion. hte great contentment in 


Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this 62" FS aug 
clination, to fate a prejudice againſt a man for his looks, 
among the ſmaller vices in N and names it a proſopo- 
lepſia. 5 5s Addiſon, Spectator. 
A ſtudent. ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare attendance 
on lectures, unleſs he clearly tales up the ſenſe. © Warr 
(25.) When news were brought that the French king beſieg. 
ed Conſtance, he poſted to the ſea-coaſt to tale ſhip. Camden. 
Tygers and lions are not apt to take the water; / Hale. 
(26.) The joyful ſhort-liv'd news ſoon ſpread around, 
Tock the ſame train. | Duden 
Obſerving ſtill the motions of their flight, n 
What courte they took, what happy ſigns they ſhnew. Dryd. 
(27.) Conſider the inſatisfaction of ſeveral. bodies, and of 
their appetite to take in others. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
Turkeys take down ſtones, having found in the gizzard of 
| ; Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
(28.) Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he has a 
wit above all the world, and as fulſome a doſe as you give him 


he ſhall readily tate it down, and admit the commendation, 


though he cannot believe the thing. FR Sor ib. 

Upon this aſſurance he 20 phyſick. Locke, 
(29.) Take to thee from among the cherubim 6 

Thy choice of flaming warriors, Milton, 


Either but one man, or all men are kings: take which you 


pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of government. Locke, 


._ (30+) Our phoenix queen was pourtray'd too ſo bright, 
Beauty alone cou'd Won take ſo right. Dryden, 
(31.) Carry fir John Falſtaff to the fleet, 
Take all his company along with him. Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 
He fat him down in a ſtreet ; for no man took them into his 
houſe to lodging. 3 Judges, xix. 15. 
(32.) Whereſoever hie faleth him he teareth him; and he 


foameth. Mark, ix. 18. 


No temptation hath #aken you, but ſuch as is common ta 
man. | | | 1 Cor. x. 13. 
When the froſt and rain have talen them they grow danger- 
ous. | | Temijle, 

At fuſt they warm, then ſcorch, and then they tale, 

Now with long necks from ſide to fide hey feed; 

0 


At length grown ſtrong their mother fire forſake, 
And a new colony of flames ſucceed. Dryden. 
No beaſt will eat ſour graſs till the froſt hath fades it. 
a Mortimer. 


In burning of ſtubble, take care to plow the land up round 
the field, that the fire may not tale the = ag Mortimer, 
(33-) Take no ſatisfaction for the life of a murderer, he ſhall 
be ſurely put to death. | Num. xxxv. 31. 
Thou tall thy mother's word too far, ſaid he, | 
And haſt ufurp'd thy boaſted pedigree, Dryden. 
He that ſhould demand of him how begetting a child gives 


the father abſolute power over him, will find him anſwer no- 
thing: we are to tate his word for this. Locle. 


Who will not receive clipped money whilſt he ſees the great 


receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank and goldſmiths 


will tale it öf him. | | Locle. 
(34.) I will take you to me for a people, and I will be to 
you a God. * Exod. vi. 7. 
(35. When he departed, he food out two pence, and gave 
them to the hoſt. | Luke, X. 35. 
He put his hand into his boſom ; and when he #904 it out, it 
. Exod. iv. 6. 
If you ſlit the artery, thruſt a pipe into it, and caſt a ſtrait 
ligature upon that part containing the pipe, the artery will not 
beat below the ligature; yet do but tale it off, and it will beat 


immediately. | | Ray. 
Lovers fiung themſelves from the top of the precipice into the 
ſea, where they were ſometimes taken up alive. Aaddiſon. 


(36.) A multitude, how great ſoever, brings not a man any 
nearer to the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, where 
ſtill there remains as much to be added as if none were falten 
out. | Locke, 

The living fabrick now in pieces take, | 

Of every part due obſervation make 

All which ſuch art dilcoyers, | Blackmnrs: 
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870 Let not a widow be taken into the number under three- 


. | 1 Tim. v. 9. 
Though ſo much of Heav'n appears in my make, 


ö u | 
The fouleſt impreſſions I ary take, Cui. 
(38. ——— He alone, 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, fcoł his way. Milton. 
To the port ſhe takes her Ways | 5 
And flands. upon the margin of the ſea, Dryden, 


Where injur'd Niſus altes his airy courſe, 
Give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 


And let eternal juſtice tale the way. Dryden. 
It was her fortune once to take her away wo 
Along the ſandy margin of the ſea, Dryden. 
(39.) They ſhall not take ſhame. | Mic. ii. 6. 
Thou haſt ſcourged me, and haſt talen pity on me. Tob. 


They take delight in approaching to God, Iſa. Iviii. 2. 
Take a good heart, O Jeruſalem, Bar. iv. zo. 
Mien die in deſire of ſome things which they take to heart. 
| Bacon. 
Few are fo wicked as to tate delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride to behave 
themſelves prettily, perceiving themſelves eſteemed. 
(40.) I can be as quiet as any body with thoſe that are 
quarrelſome, and be as troubleſome as another when I meet 
with thoſe that will take it. L*Eftrange. 
Won't you then take a jeſt ? Spedtator. 
He met with ſuch a reception as thoſe only deſerve who are 
content to fade it. 
(41.) The firm belief of a future judgment, is the moſt 
forcible motive to a good life; becauſe talen from this con- 
ſideration of the moſt laſting happineſs and miſery. Tillotſon. 
(42.) That hand which had the ſtrength, ev'n at your door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. Shakeſp. 
(43. — Fit you to the cuſtom, 
And take t'ye as your predeceſſors have, | 
Your honour with your. form, Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
I take liberty to ſay; that theſe propoſitions are ſo far from 


| having an univerſal aſſent, that to a great part of mankind 


they are not known. Locke. 

(44.) Take not any term, howſoever authorized by the lan- 
guage of the ſchools, to ſtand for any thing till you have an 
idea of it. e 
Chemiſts tale, in our preſent controverſy, ſemething for 


granted, which they ought to prove. Boyle. 

1 Zack your weak excuſes. Dryden. 
(45. - I lov'd you ſtill, and 

Took you into my boſom. Dryden. 


(46.) He commanded them that they ſhould tale nothing for 
their journey, ſave a ſtaff, Mar. vi. 8. 

(47. — This I take it 

Is the main motive of our preparations. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſpirits that are in all tangible bodies are ſcarce known, 
ſometimes they take them for vacuum, whereas they are the 
moſt active of bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

He too himſelf to have deſerved as much as any man, in 


contributing more, and appearing ſooner, in their firſt approach 


* 


towards rebellion. Clarendon. 
Is a man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is becauſe he was 
deceived ; and ſo tooł that for virtue and affection which was 
nothing but vice in a diſguiſe. | | South. 
Depraved appetites cauſe us often to take that for true imi- 


tation of nature which has no reſemblance of it. Dryden. 
So ſoft his treſſes, fill'd with trickling pearl, | | 
You'd doubt his ſex, and take him for a girl. Tate. 


Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration, as is mea- 


{ured out by the great bodies of the univerſe. - Locke. 
They who would advance in knowledge, ſhould lay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to rate words for things. 
| Ew Locke. 
Few will take a propoſition which amounts to no more than 
this, that God is pleaſed with the doing of what. he himſelf 
commands for an innate moral principle, ſince it teaches fo 
little. | | | | Locke. 
Some tories will tate you for a whig, fome wings will rake 
you for a tory. 14 Pope. 


As II tale it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 


them that it is ſo. 


Dryden. 


ney to thoſe of their own country. 


Locke. + 


his attendants their diet; but once 


: Swwift's Miſcel. 
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to tell the nome is their duty, and then to convince 
(48.) I will tale of them for prieſts. Ia. Ixvi. 21. 
Hath God aſſayed to take a nation from the midſt of another, 

| | | Deut. IV. 34» 

I might have talen her to me,to wife, Sen. Xl. 19. 
Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took him. 
VVV en. . 24. 
Four heifers from his female ſtore he took. Dryden. 
(49.) The diſcourſe here is about ideas, which he ſays are 
real things, and we ſee in God: in taling this along with me, 
to make it prove any thing to his purpoſe, the argument mult 
ſtand thus. | Locke, 
Young gentlemen ought not only to take along with them 

a clear idea of the antiquities on medals and figures, but like- 
wiſe to. exerciſe their arithmetick in reducing the ſums of mo- 
Arbuthbnot on Coins. 
(50.) Never a wife leads a better life than ſhe does; do what 
ſhe will, take all; pay all. ©... Shakeſpeare, 
(51.) The knight coming to the taylor's to fate meaſure of 
his gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. 
With a two foot rule in his hand meaſuring my walls, he 
took the dimenſions of the room. | Swift, 
(52.) Honeycomb, on the verge of threeſcore, tool me aſide, 
and aſked me whether I would adviſe him to marry ? Stefator. 
(53.) Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only gave 

| he was taker with a 4 of 

generoſity, and divided them into three claſſes.  Arbuthavt. 
(54.) We always take the account of a future ſtate into our 
ſchemes about the concerns of this world. Aiterbury. 
Had thoſe who would perſuade us that there are innate prin- 
ciples, not taken them together in groſs, but conſidered ſepa- 
rately the parts, they would not have been ſo forward to believe 
they were innate. | | 


(55. A ſparrow 290k a buſh: juſt as an eagle made a ſtoop at 


an hare. L Eftrange. 
The cat preſently tales a tree, and ſees the poor fox torn to 
ieces. | L*Efiranpe. 
( 56.) No purpoſes whatſoever which are meant for the good 


of that land will proſper, or take good effect. Spenſer. 
(57. ) Theſe do beſt who tate material hints to be judged by 


hiſtory. | Locke. 
(58.) If three ladies, like a luckleſs play, 
Takes the whole houſe upon the poet's day. Pope. 


(59-) Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours; 


Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon ; 
Behold yourſelf ſo by a fon diſdain'd ; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 


And in your pow'r ſo ſilencing your ſon. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


© (60.) In ſtreams, my boy, and rivers take thy chance, 


There ſwims, faid he, thy whole inheritance, Addiſan. 
Now take your turn; and, as a brother ſhou'd, 

Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. Dryden's En. 
(61.) Five hundred aſſes yearly to the horſe, | 

Producing mules of greater ſpeed and. force. Sandys. 


(62.) Drances foot the word; who grudg'd, long ſince, 
The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. ©, Dryden: 
(63-) Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord in vain. 

13 | : . : Exodus. 
(64.) They that come abroad after theſe ſhow<rs, are com-. 
monly taken with ſickneſs, Bacon. 
I am taten on the ſudden with a ſwimming in my head, 
; A . Dryden. 
(65.) If any fake away from the hook of this prophecy, 
God ſhall ale away his part out of the book of life. 
f Rev. xx. 19. 


The bill for taking away the votes of biſhops was called a 


bill for taking away all temporal juriſdiction. - Clarendon. 


Many diſperſed objects breed confuſion, and take away from 


the picture that grave majeſty which gives beauty to the piece. 
| | | Dr: . 
Lou ſhould be hunted like a beaſt of prey, 
By your own law I take your life a=vay. 
The fun'ral pomp which to your kings you pay, 
Is all I wint, and all you take away. | Dryden's An. 
One who gives another any thing, has not always a right to 
fare it away again, Licke. 


Dryden, 


Camden. 


Locke. - 
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new-robbed paſſenger. 


— j 


Nor foes nor fortune takes this pow'r away, - 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they. Pope. 


. _ (66.) If we tale away conſciouſneſs of pleaſure and pain, 
it will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal identity. _ 
| T | . 


(67.) Thou ſhalt not muzzle. the ox that treadeth out the 
corn, Doth God take care for oxen ? 


dy reconcilements, and cared not for any head. Bacon. 
The violence of ſtorming, is the caurſe which God is forced 


to fake for the deſtroying, but cannot, without changing the 


courſe of nature, for the converting of ſinners. Hammond. 


(o.) Do you think he is now ſo dangerous an enemy as he 
is counted, or that it is ſo hard to take him down as ſome ſup- 
| . Spenſer on Ireland. 


pole ? | | 
Take down their mettle, keep them lean and bare. Dryden. 
Lacqueys were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as now, and. 
he ſhould be glad to ſee them taken down, Addiſon, 
 (71.): We cannot fate down the lives of living creatures, 
which ſome of the Paracelſians fay, if they could be taken 
down, would make us immortal: the next for ſubtilty of ope- 
ration, to take bodies putrefied, ſuch as may be eaſily taken. 
f Bacon. 

(72.) It takes not from you, that you were born with prin- 


ciples of generoſity z but it adds to you that you have culti- 


vated nature, | | Dryden. 
(73.) Converſation will add to their knowledge, but be too 


apt to ?ake from their virtue. | Locke, 
Gentle gods take my breath from me. Shakeſp. 
I will ſmite thee, and take thine head rom thee, 1 Sam. 


(74.) Take heed of a miſchievous man, 
— Take heed leſt paſſion 
Sway thy judgment to do ought, Milton, 
Children to ſerve their parents int'reſt live, 

Take heed what doom againſt yourſelf you give. Dryden. 
(75.) Nothing ſweeter than to take heed unto the command- 
ments of the Lord. i J Eccluſ. xxiii. 27. 
56.) Upon the ſea- coaſt are parcels of land that would pay 
well for the taking in. Nlortimer's Huſbandry. 
(79.) Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing would 
proſper that they tec in band. 
(0.) Theſe heads are ſufficient for the explication of this 


Eccluſ. xi. 33. 


whole matter; taking in ſome additional diſcourſes, which 


make the work more even, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


This love of our country tales in our families, friends, and 


acquaintance, | Addi ſon. 
The diſuſe of the tucker has enlarged the neck of a fine wo- 


man, that at preſent it takes in almoſt half the body. Addiſon. 


Of theſe matters no ſatisfactory account can be given by any 
mechanical hypotheſis, without taking in the ſuperintendence of 
the great Creator. 75 Derham's Phyſico- Theol. 

(81.) An opinion brought into his head by courſe, becauſe 


he heard himſelf called a father, rather than any kindneſs that 


he found in his own heart, made him take us wm, Sidney. 
A great veſſel full being drawn into bottles, and then the li- 
quor put again into the veſſel, will not fill the veſſel again fo 


full as it was, but that it may tate in more. Bacon. 
Porter was taken in not only as a bed- chamber ſervant, but 
as an uſeful inſtrument for his ſkill in the Spaniſh. Wotton. 


Let fortune empty her whale quiver on me, 

I have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, OT 
Can take in all; and verge enough for more. Dryden. 
The fight and touch 7ake in from the ſame object different 
ideas. | | 8 Locke. 


7 


There is the ſame irregularity in my plantations : I alte in 


none that do not naturally rejoice in the ſoil. Spectator. 
(Sz.) He ſent Aſan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces of 
great ordnance, to ?a#e in the other cities of Tunis. MXvnolles. 
Should a great beauty reſolve to tate me in with the artillery 
of her eyes, it would be as vain as for a thief to ſet upon a 
- Suchliug. 
Open places are eaſily alen in, and towns not ſtrongly forti- 
fied make but a weak reſiſtance. Felton on the Claſjicks. 
($3.) We went before, and ſailed unto Aſſos, there intend- 
ing to take in Paul. AT"; xx; 13. 
That wiicti men tale in by education is next to that which 
is natural. 1 5 Tilletſen. 


n. . 
(69.) They meant to take a courſe to deal with particulars 


Took off her life, 


Clarendon. 


our ideas in the readieſt manner. 


The juſtices decreed, to take off a halfpenny in a quart from 
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As no acid is in an animal body but mult be fates in b 
the mouth, ſo if it is not ſubdued it may get into the blood, 
REA . Arbuthnot on Aliment;, © 
_ . (84.) Though a created underſtanding can never take in the 


fulneſs of the divine excellencies, yet ſo much as it can receive 
is of greater value than any other object. „ Cale 


The idea of extenſion joins itſelf fo inſeparably with all vig. y 


ble Ss that it ſuffers to ſee no one without taking in im- 
preſſions of extenſion too. - 2». Locke, 
It 1s not in the power of the moſt enlarged underſtanding to 


frame one new ſimple idea in the mind, not taten'in by the ways 
L 41 


afore - mentioned. 1} %> Lacke, 
A man can never have talen in his full meaſure of knowledge 
before he is hurried off the ſtage. Aaddiſon. 


Let him tale in the inſtructions you give him in a way ſuited 
to his natural inclination. 3 Mattis. 
Some genius can take in a long train of propoſitions. Watts, 


(86.) Some laws reſtrained the extravagant power of the no- 


bility, the diminution whereof they took very heavily, though 
at that time they Zook little notice of it, | Clarendon, 

(87.) The king of Babylon is come to Jeruſalem, and hatly 
taken of the king's ſeed, and of him taker an oath. Exch. 


We take all oath of ſecrecy, for the conceating of thoſe in- 
ventions which we think fit to keep ſecret. Bacon. 


( 88.) You muſt forſake this room and go with us; 
Your power and your command is taker f, 


And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. Shakeſp. Othello. - 


The cruel miniſters 


| | F Shakeſpeare. 
If the heads of the tribes can be taken of, and the miſled 


multitude return to their obedience, ſuch an extent of mercy is 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


honourable. 
Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and. ſubtile or windy 

ſpirits are taken off by eG or evaporation, Bacon, 
To ſtop ſchiſins, take off the principal authors by winning 

and advancing them, rather than enrage them by violence. 


3 t Bacon. 
What tateth off the objection is, that in judging ſcandal we 


are to look to the cauſe whence it cometh. Biſboß Sanderſon. 
The promiſes, the terrors, or the authority of the comman- 
der, muſt be the topick whence that argument is drawn; and 
all force of theſe is taten off by this dos 

It will not be unwelcome to theſe worthies, who endeavour 


the advancement of learning, as being likely to find a clear 
progreſſion when fo many untruths are taker off. Brown. 


This takes not of the force of our former evidence. Still. 
If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it leſs va- 


luable, the melting pot can eaſily tale it off. | Locke, 
A man's underſtanding failing him, would take off that pre- 
ſumption moſt men have of themſelves. . Locke, 


It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light, and takes of from the de- 
formity of vice. 135 | | 7 
When we would take of from the reputation of an action, 
we aſcribe it to vain-glory. 18 Addiſon. 
This takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but expreſſes 
Addiſon. 


the price of ale. Swift's Miſcel. 
How many lives have been loſt in hot blood, and how many 
likely to be taker off in cold. Blount to Pope. 


Favourable names are put upon. ill ideas, to take off the 0- 


dium. g | Watts. © 


| (89.) He perceiving'that we were willing to ſay ſomewhat, in 
great courteſy took us of, and condeſcended to aſk us queſtions. 


Bacon. 


VPoour preſent diſtemper is not ſo troublefome, as to take you 
| 1 5 Male. 


from all ſatisfaction. | . 
There is nothing more reſty and ungovernable than our 


thoughts: they will not be directed what objects to purſue, 


nor be taken off from thoſe they have onee fixed on; but run 
away with a man in purſuit ef thoſe ideas they have in view, 
let him do what he can. . 


Keep foreign ideas from. taking off our minds from its pre- 


ſent purſuit. _ | Locke. 
He has taken you of, by a peculiar inftznce of his mercy, 


from the vanities and temptations of the world. ae. 


(9 0.) Were the pleaſure of (rin king acccmpaniec, the mo- 
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rine. Hammond. 


Aadiſon. 
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went a man er off his' glaſs, with chat ck ſtomach which,, The affairs of religion and war 7ook vþ Conſtantine fo much, 
in ſome men, follows not many hours after, no body would 

29 . . 1 , 
ever let wine touch his lips. | 


| 8 rate, elle he'll not tale it off the farmer's hands for wages. 


JJ... aids cont rpg 
„ There is ſo much time talen u. in the ceremony, that before 

they, enter on their fubject the dialogue is half ended. | 
| „ aa NR oe Aaddiſou o Medals;- 


c 
* 1 W ** 


(9 1.) Corn, in plenty, the labourer will bave at his own 


Locke. 


| The Spaniards having ne commodities that we will /akr of; 
undred thouſand: pounds per annum, 
2 | : | 4p Locke. | 

There is a props on foot for tranſporting our beſt wheaten 


above the value of one 
cannot pay us. 


. ſtraw to Dun able, and obliging us to take off yearly ſo many 
ton of ſtraw hats. N . 


and, in like manner, when more are bred ſcholars than prefer- 
ments can take of. 
came out. Exod. xxxiv. 34. 


If any would reign and take up all the time, let him tate 


yet he was talen order with before it came to that. Bacon. 
(96.) ———— Grits are green; | 
And all thy friends which thou muſt make thy friends 
Have but their ſtings, and teeth newly fa en out. - Shakeſp- 


(97.) Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the Turks. 
7 Pope. 


( 98.) Where arms tale place, all other pleas are vain; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love maintain. 


N 5 Dryden. 
The debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the 


father a right to inherit. Locke. 


(99.) The ſmooth pates now wear nothing but high ſhoes ; 
and if a man is through with them in honeſt rating up, they 


ſtand upon ſecurity. Shale ß. 


We take up corn for them, that we may eat and live-. NF. 


— dhe to the merchant goes, 
Rich cryſtals of the rock ſhe tales up there, 


Huge agat vaſes, and old china ware.. Dryden's Fuvenal.. 
I haye anticipated already, and faden up from Boccace before 
Dryden's Fables. 


F come to hun, 55 
Men, for want of due payment, are forced to tale up the 


neceflaries of life at almoſt double value. Kreft. 


(100.) His diviſions are, one power againſt the French, 
And one again Glendower; perforee, a third 42 
Muſt take up us. ; Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(101.) We took wþ arms not to revenge ourſelves, 
But free the commonwealth. 1 
(oz.) They ſhall fate up a lamentation for me. 
* Exe. xxv. 17. 


Princes friendſhip, wiich they tale up upon the accounts of 
judgment and merit, they moſt times lay down out of humour. 
(103.) A large veſſel opened by inciſion muſt be taken up 


before you proceed. Sharp. 


(log.) Over-much anxiety in worldly things takes up the 


mind,, hardly admitting ſo much as: 2 thought of heaven. 


— 1 Dua. 

—— Take my eſteem, | * WP. 
If from my heart you aſk, or hope for more, . 
J grieve the place is falten up before. Dryden. 


I intended to have left the ſtage, to which my genius never 
much melmed me, for a work which would have falten db my 
f Dryden's Juvenal. 
To under ſtand fully his particular eatling in the common-- - : 
wealth, and religion, which is his calling, as he is a man, tales 
+ his wide me. "of 
Every one knows that mines alone furniſh-theſe : but withal, 
counties ſtored with mines are poor; the digging and refiving- 
of theſe metals 7aking up the labour, and waſting the number 
; ; Locke, . : 


life in the performance. 


ef the people. 5 | 8 
We were ſo confident. of ſucceſs, that moſt of my fellow- 


ſoldliers were laben ip with the ſame imaginations. Addiſon. 
The following letter is from an- artiſt, now falten up with 


* 


Aalliſon. 


. that he had not tune to think of trade. . 
© When the compaſs'of twelve books is taten up in theſe, the 
reader will wonder by what methods our author could prevent 


Locke. © 


being tedious, 


833 Sevi/t's Miſcel. 
(925) Take off all their models in wood. Aaliſon. 
(93-) The multiplying of nobility brings a fate to neceſſity 3 


| : Bacon's Hays. 
(94) When Moſes went in, he roch the veil off until he 


were taken up. 


Addiſon. 


| taking up quarrels, or keeping the peace. 


Locle. 


ſerving his time. 


A þ 


N f , 
. FIR 7 . # 
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Arbathnot. 


i Pope 's Homer. 
(105.) Arnobius aſſerts; that men of the fineſt parts and 
learning, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſicians, deſpiſing the ſenti- 
ments they had been once fond of rook wp their reſt in che 
Chriſtian religion. Addiſon on the Chriflian Religion. 
L255 Though the ſheriff haye this authority to tate wp all 
ſuch ſtragglers, and impriſon them; yet ſhall he not work that 
terror in their hearts that a marſhal will, whom they know to 


have re of life and death.. Spe r. 
was taken up for laying them down. Sb p. 
— You have alen up | 


Under the counterfeited zeal of God: : | 
The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, _ Shateſteare. 
(10 .) The ancients t u experiments * credit, and 


; 1 did build great matters upon them. Bacun's Natural Hiftory. 
them of and bring others on. Bacon, 


(95-) Though he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, 


(108.) One of his relations root him ub roundly, for ſtoop- 
ing ſo much below the dignity of his ' 

. (109.) The plot is purely fiction; for I rake it yp where the 
hiſtory has laid it down. Dryden's Don Sebaſti an. 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, | 

The moon a up the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt'ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſon, Spectator. 
110.) Take uh theſe cloaths here quickly : _ | 
Where's the cowlſtaff > |  Shakeſteare- 
The leaſt things are taten ub by the thumb and forefinger z- 
when we would rale up a gieatet quantity, we would uſe the 


thumb and all the fingers. Ray. 


Milo 700k wp a calf daily on his ſhoulders, and at laſt — — 
at firmneſs to bear the bull. Watts. 
(317.) The people by ſuch thick throngs ſwarmed to the 
place, that the chambers. which opened towards the ſcaffold- 
20 | Havward.: 
vicious enormous practices are regularly conſequent, 
where the other hath Fa kg the lodging. 5 ad, 
Committees, for the convenience of the common-council.who 
took up the Guild-hall, fat in Grocers-hall. Clarendon. 
When my concernment takes up no more room than myſelf, 
then, ſo long as I know where to breathe, I know alſo where 
to be happy. | iris | South. 
Theſe things being compared, notwithſtanding the room that 
mountains tale vp on the dry land, there would be at leaſt eight 


oceans required. + + ».  Rurnet's Theory. 
When theſe waters were annihilated, ſo much other matter 
mult be created to tale up their places. | Burnet. 


Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few could write or 
read beſides thoſe of the long robes: Temple. 
The buildings about taal up the whole ſpace. Arbuthnor.- 
(112.) I have his horſe to take up the quarrel: Shale ſp. 
The greateſt. empires have had their riſe — 
L' Eftrange.- 
(113:) I prefer in our cquntryman the noble poem of Pale- 
mon and Arcite,: which is perhaps not much inferior to the 
Ilias, only it abe «þ ſeven years. Dryden Fables. 
(114. ) God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation: have been 


taken up by ſome of the Romiſh and Reformed churches, af- 


fixing chem to men's particular entities, abſolutely. conſidered. 
XY, | Hammond. 


The command in war is given to the ſtrongeſt; or to che 


braveſt 3 and in peace talen up and exerciſed by the boldeſt. 
N _ b. | SHES Temple. 
Aſſurance is properly that confidence which a man tates up 
ef the pardon of bis ſins, upon ſuch grounds as the ſcripture- 


ans de ²˙ nh 2 e arts Rh, - 
The French and we ſtill change,; but here's the curſe, 


They change for better, and we change for-worſs, - _ 


Ihey tate up our old trade of conquering, 8 
And we are taking their's to dance and img. Dryden. 


He that will abſerve the concluſions men alt ap, muſt be 


ſakisſied they are not all rational. Lccle.· 
Celibhacy, in the church of Rome, was* commonly forced,s 


and talen up, under a bold vow. Actor bury. 


Lewis Baboon had taken up. the trade of c'othier, without | 
Arbathnot's Hifi. of, Febn Bull, - 
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- Evory man takes up thoſe intereſts in which his humour en- 


s him. | | Pope. 


We thoſe eee were obſerved, morality and religion 


would ſoon become faſhionable court virtues, and be talen up 


as the only methods to get or keep employments. Swift, 
Tate ub no more than you by worth may claim, 
Leſt ſoon you prove a bankrupt in your fame. Young, 


(1r5.) This great baſſa was born in a poor country village, 


and in his childhood taken from his Chriſtian parents, by ſuch 
as take up the tribute children. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 


(116.) If 1 had no more wit than he, to tate a fault upon 


me that he did, he had been hang'd for't. Shakeſp. 
He 700k not on him the nature of angels, but the ſeed of 
© b5raham. | 


how the princes of Europe, at this day, ftand affected towards 
| Bacon's War with Spain. 


Would I could your ſuff rings bear; 
Or once again could ſome new way invent, 


To rate upon myſelf your puniſhment. Dryden. 
She loves me, ev'n to ſuffer for my ſake; | | 
And o herſelf would my refuſal take. Dryden, 


(117.) Theſe dangerous, unſafe lunes i th' king ! be- 


ſhrew them, 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall ; the office 


Becomes a woman beſt: I'll ratet upon me. Shakeſp. 
Look that you take upon you as you ſhould. x = 
HO. 


This every tranſlator raterb upon himſelf to do. 
The parliament. 709k ufon them to call an aſſembly of divines, 
to ſettle ſome church controverſies, of which many were unfit 
to judge. Fo, Sanderſon. 
To TAKE. v. 2. 1. To direct the courſe; to have a ten- 
dency to- 2. To pleaſe; to. gain reception. 3. To 
have the intended or natural effect. 4. To catch; to fix, 
5. To Take after. 
tate. 
en. To be violently affected. 8. To TAK E on. To 
claim a character. 9. To TAKE en. To grieve; to pine. 
10. To TaK to. To apply to; to be fond of. 11. To 
Tak E to. To betake to; to have recourſe. 12. To 
Tak E up. To ſtop. . 13. To TAKE wp. To reform. 
14. To TAKE up with. To be contented with. 15. 7 
Tak E up with. To lodge; to dwell. 16. To LAK E 
with, To pleaſe. | 


(r.) The inclination to goodneſs, if it iſſue not towards men, 


it will tate unto other things. | Bacon. 
The king began to be troubled with the gout ; but the de- 
fluxion rating alſo into his breaſt, waſted his lungs. 

All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful ſuſpenſe of 


the event, ſome root towards the park. Dryden. 
To ſhun thy lawleſs luſt the dying bride, 
Unwary, f00k along the river's ſide. Dryden. 


(2.) An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye - 
with a florid white and red, yet fills the hand with ſtench and 


foulneſs : fair in look and rotten at heart, as the gayeſt and moſt 
taking things are. | South. 


Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed but for the 


worſe, muſt of neceſſity eſcape the tranſient view upon the 


theatre; and yet without theſe a play may ale. Dryden, 
Each wit may praiſe it for his own dear fake, ” 
And hint he writ it, if the thing ſhould ale. Addiſon. 


The work may be well performed, but will never rale if it 
is not ſet off with proper ſcenes. | 
May the man grow wittier and wiſer by finding that this 
ſtuff will not rale nor pleaſe ; and fince by a little ſmattering 
in learning, and great conceit of himſelf, he has loſt his reli- 
gion, may he find it again by harder ſtudy and an en mn 

| | Tr Beurley. 

(3.) In impreſſions from mind to mind, the impreſſion zakerh, 


but it is overcome by the mind paſſive before it work any ma- 
nifeſt effect. 


Iybe clods, expos'd to Winter's winds, will bake, _ 
For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards rake, _ Dryden. 
(4.) When flame 7akerh and openeth, it giveth e 

| RE whe ? Bacon. 


Iz 
< as, $i wet 


Ph ſeemed but tameneſs to this diſtemper. 


Heb. ii. 16. 
For confederates, I will not take ufo2 me the knowledge 


To learn of; to reſemble ; to imi- 
6. To Vakt in with, To reſort to. 7. To Takt 


Bacon. © 


never 7ake up with a vicarage of ten pounds. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
TAK EN, the participle paſſ of tale. 


Bacon s Nat, Hit. 


be talen from Demoſthenes, nor added to 


With man, rate after him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th' year, and bitches dogs. Hudibras, 
We cannot but think that he has alen after a good pattein. 
1 . „ Atterbury. 
(6.) Men once placed rale in with the contrary faction to 
that by which'they enter. Bacoꝝ g Eſſays. 
(7-) Your huſband is in his old tunes again ; he fo rakes on 
vonder with my huſband, that any madneſs I ever yet beheld 
| Shake Þ, 
In horſes, the ſinell of a dead horſe maketh them fly 0 ag 
and fake on as if they were mad. Bacon's Nat. Hin. 
| (8.) 1 rake not on me here as a phyſician; 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, | 
Troop in the throngs of military men : - 
But rather I | ; 
To purge th' obſtructions, which begins to ſtop 
Our very veins of life. _ Shake/p. Henry Iv. 
(9.) How will my mother, for a father's death, | 
Take on with me, and ne'er be fatisfy'd ? Shakeſp. 
{10.) Have him underſtand it as a play of older people, 
and he will take to it of himſelf. ; ocke. 
Miſs Betſey won't rate to her book. Favit. 
The heirs to titles and large eſtates could never take to their 
books, yet are well enough qualified to ſign a receipt for half 
a year's rent. | Swift's Miſcel. 
(11.) If I had raten to the church, I ſhould have had more 
ſenſe than to have turned myſelf out of my benefice by writing 


libels. . Dryden. 
The callow ſtorks with lizzard and with ſnake ä 
Are fed, and ſoon as e'er to wing they take, *| 
At fight thoſe animals for food purſue. Dryden, 


Men of learning who rate to bulineſs, diſcharge it generally 
with greater honeſty than men of the world. Addiſon, 
(12.) The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, 
and yet averſe to that diligent ſearch neceſſary to its diſcovery, 
it muſt needs take ub ſhort of what is really ſo. Glanville 
This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the ſtrange. 
neſs of all the former articles that cok up chiefly in ſpeculation, 
; : South, 
Sinners at laſt gate up, and ſettle in a contempt of religion; 
which is called fitting in the feat of the ſcornful. = T7/lofſon, 
(13.) This rational thought wrought ſo effectually, that it 
made him tate up, and from that time prove a good huſband, 
Locke. 

(14.) The aſs fates vp. with that for his ſatisfaction, which 
he reckoned upon before for his misfortune. L*Eflra'ge, 
The law and goſpel call aloud for active obedience, and ſuch - 
a piety as tales not up with idle inclinations, but ſhows itſelf 
in ſolid inſtances of practice. 2A South, 
I could as eaſily take up with that ſenſeleſs aſſertion of the 
Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real bodies and diſtin ani- 
mals, as with this of the Atheiſt, that they can all be derived 
from the power of mere bodies, Bentley. 
A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a pariſh, ex- 
cept he be cunninger than the devil. It will be difficult to 
remedy this, becauſe whoever had half his cunning would 
| Swift, 
In affairs which may have an extenſive influence on our 
future happineſs, we ſhould not rate ub with probabilities. _ 
| | Watts Logick, 
(15.) Who would not rather take up with the wolf in the 
woods, than make ſuch a clutter in the world? L'Eſtrange. 
Are dogs ſuch deſirable company to take up with ? South. 
 (16.) Our gracious maſter is a precedent to his own ſubjects, 
and ſeaſonable mementos may be uſeful : and being diſcreetly 
uſed, cannot but take well with him. | Bacon, 


Thou art raten in thy miſchief. 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 
He who letteth will let, until he be talen out of the way, 

985 5 2 75. ii. 7. 

It concerns all who think it worth while to be in earneſt 

with their immortal ſouls, not to abuſe themſelves with a falſe 

confidence : a thing ſo eaſily zaken up, and fo hardly laid down. 

5 TEE: E ; Jour b's Sermons. 

' Scaliger, comparing the two orators, yy that nothing can 

ully, £1” Denbam. 
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Though be that is full of them thinks it rather an 
oppreſſion to ſpeak them, out, yet his auditors are perhaps as 
much taken up with themſelves. - Government of the Tongue. 

- +25 TEE objett of deſire once ta en away, , N 
"Tis then not love, but pity which we pay. Dryden. 
TAK ER. 2. / [from fake.) He that takes. | 
| He will hang upon him like a diſeaſe, 
Nie is ſooner caught than the peſtilence, SET 
And the taker runs preſently mad. Shakeſpeare. 


I be dear ſale beyond the ſeas increaſed the number of takers, 
and the takers jarring and brawling one with another, and fore- 
cloſing the fiſhes, t ing their kind within harbour, decreaſed 


the number of the taken. | Care. 
The far diſtance of this county from the court hath afforded 
it a ſuperſedeas from takers and purveyors. Carew. 
Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks are great 
takers, condenſe the ſpirits, and make them ſtrong. Bacon. 
Few like the Fabi or the Scipios are, 
Takers of cities, conquerors in war. Denham. 
He to betray us did himſelf betray, 
At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham, 
Seize on the king, and him your priſoner mae, 
While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 
Rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare, | 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware: 
"Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 


Tal KING. n. . [from take.) Seizure ; diſtreſs of mind. 
What a ?aking was he in, when your huſband aſked who 
was in the baſket? ; 1 Shakeſteare, 
She ſaw in what a taking 
The knight was by his furious quaking. Butler. 


TaLBOT. 3. /. [It is borne by the houſe of Talbot in 
their arms.] A hound, It is fo uſed in Waſe's tranſla- 
tion of Grottus, is 3 
Talk. z. ſ. [rale, from tellan, 72 fell, Saxon.] 1. A 
narrative; a ſtory. Commonly a flight or petty account 
of ſome trifling or fabulous incident: as, a tale of 4 tub, 
2. Oral relation. 3. [Talan, 10 count, Saxon. ] Num- 
ber reckoned. 4. Reckoning; numeral account. 5. In- 
formation ; diſcloſure of 2 thing ſecret. 
(I.) This ſtory prepared the 
any tales relating to other countries. Watts. 
(2.) My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 


And ey'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral rale, 


And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shakeſpeare. 
— — — Life is a tale | 
Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Hermia, for aught I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
'The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth. 
We ſpend our years as a tale that is told. 


Rſal. XC. 9. 


(3.) Number may ſerve your purpoſe with the ignorant, who 


meaſure by tale and not by weight. Hooker. 


For ev'ry bloom his trees in Spring afford, 
An autumn apple was by tale reſtor d. Dryden Virgil. 
Both number twice a-day the milky dams, | 
And once ſhe takes the tale of all the lambs. 
The herald for the laſt proclaims | 
A filence, while they anſwer d to their names, 
To ſhun the fraud of muſters falſe; 
The tale was juſt. 4 Dryaden's Knight's Tale. 
Reaſons of things are rather to be taken by weight than 
tale. . | | Collier on Cloaths. 
(4.) In packing, they keep a juſt tale of the number that 


every hogſhead containeth. SE Carew... 
Money b'ing the common ſcale. 4 
Of things by meaſure, weight and tale; 
In all th' affairs of church and ſtate, 
Tis both the balance and the a pe | Butler. 

AI Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or the tales, are 
worn to t according to their evidence. Hale. 
(s,.) From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, | 

And then from hour to hour. we rot and rot; ; 
I Shabeſps 


And thereby hangs a talc... 


her againſt the reſt of the ſervants. 


ir minds for the reception of 


Dryden. 


To Talk: v. n. {taclen, Dutch. ] | 1: To ſpeak in 


RRV TERA 
Birds live in the air freeſt, and are apteſt by their voice to 
tell tales what they find, and by their flight to expreſs the 
\ ſame, 7 | Bacen. 
TaLEBtariNG, 1. /. [tale and bear.) The act of in- 
forming; officious or malignant intelligence. : 
The ſaid Timothy was extremely officious about their miſ- 
treſs's perſon, endeavouring, by flattery and talebearing, to ſet 
Arbuthbnot. 
TaLEBE/ARER. n. . [tale and bear:] One who gives 
officious or malignant intelligence. N 
| The liberty of a common table is a tacit invitation to all in- 
truders ; as butfoons, ſpies, talebearers, flatterers. -L' Hſtrange. 
In great families, ſome one falſe, paultry talebearer, by car- 
rying ſtories from one to another, ſhall inflame the minds, and 
diſcompoſe the quiet of the whole family. South. 
TA'LENT. 2. f. [talentum, Lat.] 1. A talent ſignified ſo 
much weight, or a ſum of money, the value differing ac- 
cording to the different ages and countries. Arbuthnot. 2. 
Faculty; power; gift of nature. A metaphor borrowed 
from the talents mentioned in the holy writ, It is uſed 
| ſometimes ſeriouſly, and ſometimes lightly. 3. Quality; 
diſpoſition. An improper and miſtaken uſe. 


06.) — Five talents in his debt, | 
His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtraight. _ 
| cf Shakeſpeare. 
Two tripods caſt in antick mould, - = 
With two great talents of the fineſt gold. Dryden. 


(2.) Many who knew the treaſurer's talent in removing pre- 

judice, and reconciling himſelf to wavering affections, believed 

the loſs of the duke was unſeaſonable. | Clarendon. . 
He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three different galents, as 


a critick, ſatyriſt, and writer of odes. Drygen. . 
"Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 

Or carry ſmiles and ſunſhine in my face, | 

When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart. ' Azdiſon's Cato. 


They are out of their element, and logick. is none of their 
talent. | Baker on Learning. 
. Perſons who poſſeſs the true talent of raillery are like comets; 
they are ſeldom ſeen, and all at once admired and feared. 
| IE Female Quixote. 
He, Agelius, though otherwiſe. a very.worthy man, yet hav- 
ing no Zalentrtor diſputation, recommended Siſinnius, his lector, 
to engage in a conference. Waterlandc 
(3-) Though the nation generally was without any ill ralent 
to the church in doctrine or diſcipline, yet they were not with - 
out a jealouſy that popery was not enough diſcountenanced. 


TR | Clarendon. . 
It is the ralent of human nature to run from one extreme to 
another. | * Swwife. . 


TaLis MAN. u. /. [T know not whence derived: e. 
Stinner.] A magical character. 
If. the phyſicians would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- 
matiſm, and ſtone, would that ſerve.like ſo many zali/mans to 


deſtroy the diſeaſes ?. | | Sawift. . 
Of zalifmans and ſigils knew the power, | 
And careful watch'd. the planetary. hour, Po e. 


TALISMAN Iexk. adj. [from taliſman.] Magical. 


The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in the 
hand of a Cupid, has always - been looked upon as raliſmanicł 
in dreſſes of this nature. | Addiſon. 
conver- 
ſation; to ſpeak fluently and familiarly.; not in ſet 

ſpeeches ;. to converſe. 2: To prattle; to ſpeak imper-- 

tinently. 3, Fo give account. 4. To ſpeak; to rea- 
ſon; to confer. Ke: | | SEES 
(+) Iwill buy with you, fell with your tall with yon; but 
I. will not eat with you. FAS | „ Shakeſd.. 
Now is this vice's dagger become a ſquire, and talks as fa- - 
miliarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been ſworn brother ta: 
bim; and he never ſaw him but once. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ihe prmces-refrained 2alking; and laid their hand on their - 
mouth. —_ . Job, xxix. 9. 
The children of thy people ſtill call againſt thee, Exel. 
Here free from court-compliances he walks, 

And 35 himſelf, his beſt adviſer, ,zalks.. 


® - 


Walles.. 
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it will tate unto other things. 
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\ * - Evary man takes up thoſe intereſts in which his humour en- 


Pope. 


| s him. 
9 religion 


If thoſe ee were obſerved, morality and 


would ſoon become faſhionable court virtues, and be raten 
as the only methods to get or keep employments. Swift, 
Tate ub no more than you by worth may claim, 
Leſt ſoon you prove a bankrupt in your fame. Young, 


(11 5.) This great baſſa was born in a 


as tale up the tribute children. 


| Shakeſp. 
He too not on him the nature of angels, but the ſeed of 


 braham. : 
For confederates, I will not take ufo: me the knowledge 


how the princes of Europe, at this day, ſtand affected towards 


Spain. 


. | Bacon's War with Spains 
Would I could your ſuff rings bear ; 
Or once again could ſome new way invent, 


To take upon myſelf your puniſhment. Dryden. 
| She loves me, ev'n to ſuffer for my ſake; | 
And o herſelf would my refuſal take. Dryden. 


(117.) Theſe dangerous, unſafe lunes 
| ſhrew them, | 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall ; the office 


i* th king! be- 


Becomes a woman beft : I'll ratet upon me. ©  Shakeſp. 
Look that you fake upon you as you ſhould. OP. 
ELfORs 


This every tranſlator raberb upon himſelf to do. Fel 
The parliament root ufon them to call an aſſembly of divines, 
to ſettle ſome church controverſies, of which many were unfit 


to judge, ? Sanderſon. 
To TAkk. w.n. 1. To direct the courſe; to have a ten- 


5. To Take after. 


2. To pleaſe; to gain reception. 3. To 


dency to. 
4. To catch; to fix. 


ha ve the intended or natural effect. 


en. To be violently affected. 8. To Taxes en. 
claim a character. 9. To Tak E en. To grieve ; to pine. 


10. To Takt to. To apply to; to be fond of. 11. To 
Tk E to. To betake to; to have recourſe. 12. To 
Tak E up. To ſtop. 13. To TAKE wp. To reform. 

14. 7 TAK E up with. To be contented with. 15. 0 


but it is overcome by the mind paſſive before it work any ma- 


is not ſet off with proper ſcenes. 


Take up with. To lodge; to dwell. 
bib. To pleaſe. 
(r.) The inclination to goodneſs, if it iſſue not mw men, 
x Bacon. 
The king began to be troubled with the gout ; but the de- 
fluxion rating alſo into his breaſt, waſted his lungs. - Bacon. 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful ſuſpenſe of 


16. To LAKE 


the event, ſome too towards the park. Dryden. 
To ſhun thy lawleſs luſt the dying bride, Eh 
Unwary, too along the river's ſide, Dryden. 


(2.) An * of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye 


with a florid white and red, yet fills the hand with ſtench and 
foulneſs : fair in look and rotten at heart, as the gayeſt and moſt 
raking things are. | | South. 

Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed but for the 
worſe, muſt of neceſſity eſcape the tranſient view upon the 


theatre; and yet without theſe a play may rale. Dryden. 
Each wit may praiſe it for his own dear fake, ; 
And hint he writ it, if the thing ſhould ale. Addiſon. 


The work may be well performed, but will never tate if it 


May the man grow wittier and wiſer by finding that this 
ſtuff will not rale nor pleaſe ; and ſince by a little ſmattering 
in learning, and great conceit of himſelf, he has loſt his reli- 
gion, may he find it again by harder ſtudy and an humbler mind. 

, Bentley. 


(3.) In impreſſions from mind to mind, the impreſſion taletb, 


nifeſt effect. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
The clods, expos'd to Winter's winds, will bake, 5 


For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards rate. Dryden. 
(4.) When flame 7akerh and openeth, it giveth 13 


oY 


r country village, 
and in his childhood taken from his Chriſtian parents, by ſuch 
Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 


(116.) If 1 had no more wit than he, to take a fault vor 
me that he did, he had been hang'd for't. 


Heb. ii. 16. 


à year's rent. 


To learn of; to reſemble; to imi- 


tate. 6. To TAKE in with, To reſort to. 7. To TAKE 
To 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Ta'x tn, the participle paſſ of tate. 


With man, rate after him, as hogs 

Get pigs all th' year, and bitches dogs. 
We cannot but think that he has raten after a good pattern. 
| N 1555 Atterbury. 


(6.) Men once placed rake in with the contrary faction to 


that by which'they enter. | | .  Bacon's Eſſays. 

(7-) Your hufband is in his old tunes again; he ſo rakes on 
yonder with my huſband, that any madneſs I ever yet beheld 
ſeemed but tameneſs to this diſtemper. "30% 4 _ Shakeſp, 

In horſes, the ſinell of a dead horſe maketh them fly away, 
and take on as if they were mad. Bacon, Nat. Hift, 

(8.) I fake not on me here as a phyſician; BY 

Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 2 

Troop in the throngs of military men: 

But rather . | bs 

To purge th' obſtructions, which begins to ſtop REN 

Our very veins of life. 5 Hale ſp. Henry Iv. 

(9.) How will my mother, for a father's death, 

Take on with me, and ne'er be fatisfy'd ? Shakeſp. 

{10.) Have him underſtand it as à play of older people, 
and he will take zo it of himſelf. ocke. 

Miſs Betſey won't rale to her book. Sewif7, 

The heirs to titles and large eſtates could never take to their 
books, yet are well enough qualified to ſign a receipt for half 

| 5 | Swift's Miſcel. 

(11.) If I had raten to the church, I ſhould have had more 

ſenſe than to have turned myſelf out of my benefice by writing 


libels. Dryden, 
The callow ſtorks with lizzard and with ſnake. 
Are fed, and ſoon as e'er 20 wing they tale, | 
At ſight thoſe animals for food purſue. Dryden. 


Men of learning who rale to buſineſs, diſcharge it generally 
with greater honeſty than men of the world. Addiſon, 


(12.) The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, 


and yet averſe to that diligent ſearch neceſſary to its diſcovery, 
it muſt needs tale up ſhort of what is really ſo. *© Glanville 
This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the ftrange. 
neſs of all the former articles that cok up chiefly in ſpeculation, 
8 : South, 

Sinners at laſt ?ale up, and ſettle in a contempt of religion, 
which is called fitting in the ſeat of the ſcornful. 


(14.) The aſs tates up with that for his ſatisfaction, which 
he reckoned upon before for his misfortune. L'EAra ge. 


The law and goſpel call aloud for active obedience, and ſuch - 


a piety as fakes not up with idle inclinations, but ſhows itſelf 
in folid inſtances of practice. | South. 
I could as eaſily take up with that ſenſeleſs aſſertion of the 


Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real bodies and diſtinct ani- 


mals, as with this of the Atheiſt, that they can all be derived 
from the power of mere bodies, „. 
A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a-pariſh, ex- 
cept he be cunninger than the devil. It will be difficult to 
remedy this, becauſe whoever had half his cunning would 
never take up with a vicarage of ten pounds. 
In affairs which may have an extenſive influence on our 
future happineſs, we ſhould not take ub with probabilities. 
| „ | Wattss Logick, 
(15.) Who would not rather take up with the wolf in the 
woods, than make ſuch a clutter in the world? FL" Eftrange. 
Are dogs ſuch deſirable company to take up with *® South. 
(16.) Our gracious maſter is a precedent to his own ſubjects, 
and ſeaſonable mementos may be uſeful ; and being diſcreetly 
uſed, cannot but take well avith him. | Bacon. 


Thou art raten in thy miſchief. 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 
He who letteth will let, until he be talen out of the way, 


2 The. ii. 7. 


It 6 all who think it worth while to be in earneſt 


with their immortal ſouls, not to abuſe themſelves with a falſe 


confidence : a thing fo eaſily talen up, and ſo hardly laid down. 
| 555 | | Tf South"s Sermons. 


| Scaliger, comparin 
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Tillotſon, 
(13.) This rational thought wrought ſo effectually, that it 


made him ale uf, and from that time prove a good huſband, 
| | | Locke. . 


Swift, 


the two orators, ſays, that nothing can 
be talen from Demoſthenes, nor added to Tully. 50 Denhan. 
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- "Though be that is full of them thinks it rather an eaſe than 


on to ſpeak them out, yet his auditors are perhaps as 
22 2 = with themſelves. Government of the Tongue. 
eee objekt of deſire once ta'en away, 1 1 | 
"Tis then not love, but pity which we pay, Dryden, 
TK ER. 2. % [from rate.] He that takes. . | 
le will hang upon him like a diſeaſe, 
Ile is ſooner caught than the peſtilence, . 
And the taker runs preſently mad. Shakeſpeare. 


The dear ſale beyond the ſeas increaſed the number of takers, 

and the takers jarring and brawling one with another, and fore- 

-. cloſing the fiſhes, taking their. kind within harbour, 
the number of the taken. Carew, 
The far diſtance of this county from the court hath afforded 

it a ſuperſedeas from takers and urveyors. Carew. 
Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks are great 


n 2 
CC 


takers, condenſe the ſpirits, and make them ſtrong. Bacon. 
HF Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are, 
8 Taters of cities, conquerors in war, Denham. 
2 He to betray us did himſelf betray, | 
5 At once the fader, and at once the prey. Denbam. 
. Seize on the king, and him your priſoner make, 
by While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 
| Rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare, 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware: 
'Tis prodigality that buys deceit, | 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 
Ta'xinG. n. /. [from take.) Seizure ; diftreſs of mind. 
What a faking was he in, when your huſband aſked who 
was in the baſket ? | Shakeſpeare, 
She ſaw in what a taking 
The knight was by his furious quaking. Butler. 


TALBOT. 2. . [It is borne by the houſe of Talbot in 
their arms.] A hound, It is fo uſed in Waſe's tranſla- 
tion of Crus. | | 
TaLE. . g. ſtale, from tellan, 772 fell, Saxon.] 1. A 
narrative; a ſtory. Commonly a ſlight or petty account 
of ſome trifling or fabulous incident: as, a tale of a tub. 
2. Oral relation. 
- ber reckoned. 4. Reckoning ; numeral account, 


formation ; diſcloſure of __ thing ſecret. 

(1.) This ſtory prepared their minds for the reception of 
any tales relating to other countries. | Watts. 
(2.) My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 

And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral Zale, | 


5 In- 


And every tale condemns me for a villain. © Shaleſpeare. 
— — Life is a tale | 
Told by an idiot, full of ſound and. fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shakeſp: Macbeth, 
Hermia, for aught I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
'The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth. Shakefp. 
We ſpend our years as a tale that is told. Rſal. xc. 9. 


(3.) Number may ſerve your purpoſe with the ignorant, who 


meaſure by tale and not by weight. Hooker. 
For ev'ry bloom his trees in Spring afford, 
An autumn. apple was by tale reſtor d. Dryden's Virgil, 


Both number twice a-day the milky dams, 
And once ſhe takes the tale of all the lambs. 
The herald for the laſt proclaims 
A filence, while they anſwer d to their names, 
To ſhun the fraud of muſters falſe ; . 
The fale was uſt. | Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Reaſons of things are rather to be taken by weight than 


Dryden. 


ale. „ . Collier on Cloaths. 
(4.) In packing, they keep a juſt tale of the number that 
every hogſhead containeth. _ | Carew... 
Money b'ing the common ſcale | 
Of things by meaſure, weight and tale; 
In all th' affairs of church and ſtate, 
"Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 


tworn to try according to their evidence. Hale. 
(5. ) From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; | 


And thereby hangs a talc. 
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decreaſed | 


3. [Talan, zo count, Saxon. ] Num- 


Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or the tales, are. 


Birds live in the air freeſt, and are apteſt by their voice to 
tell tales what they find, and by their flight to expreſs the 
fame. | | Bacon. 
TaLEeBe'aARiNG, . / [tale and bear.) The act of in- 
forming; officious or malignant intelligence. | 7 
The faid Timothy was extremely officious about their miſ- 
treſs 's perſon, endeavouring, by flattery and talebearing, to ſet 
her againſt the reſt of the ſervants. - Arbuthnot. 
TaLEBE'ARER- . ,. [tale and bear.] One who gives. 
officious or malignant intelligence. 3 
The liberty of a common table is a tacit invitation to all in- 
truders ; as buffoons, ſpies, talebearers, flatterers. L'Eftrange. 
In great families, ſome one falſe, paultry talebearer, by car- 
rying ſtories from one to another, ſhall ;nflame the minds, and 
diſcompoſe the quiet of the whole family. South. 
TA'LENT. n. /. [talentum, Lat.] 1. A talent ſignified ſo 
much weight, or a ſum of money, the value differing ac- 
cording to the different ages and countries. Arbuthnot. 2. 
Faculty; power; gift of nature. A metaphor borrowed 
from the talents mentioned in the holy writ, It is uſed 
| ſometimes ſeriouſly, and ſometimes lightly. 3. Quality; 
_ diſpoſition. An improper and miſtaken uſe. 
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(1.) Five talents in his debt, 
His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtraight. 
+” Shakeſpeare. 
Two tripods caſt in antick mould, 
With. two great talents of the fineſt gold. Dryden. 


( 2.) Many who knew the treaſurer's talent in _— pre- 
judice, and reconciling himſelf to wavering affections, believed 
the loſs of the duke was unſeaſonable. 
He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three different galents, as. 
a critick, ſatyriſt, and writer of odes. | Dryen.. 
ITis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, | 
Or carry ſmiles and ſunſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart. . Azdiſon's Cato. 
They are out of their element, and logick. is none of+ their - 
talent. Baker on Learning. 
Perſons who poſſeſs the true talent of raillery are like comets; 
they are ſeldom ſeen, and all at once admired and feared. | 
Female Quixote. 
He, Agelius, though otherwiſe. a very. worthy man, yet hav- 
ing no talent. for diſputation, recommended Siſinnius, his lector, 
to engage in a conference. Waterlandc: 
(J.) Though the nation generally was without any ill ralent 
to the church in doctrine or diſcipline, yet they were not with- - 
out a jealouſy that popery was not enough diſcountenanced. 
| 1 Clarendon. 
It 1s the talent of human nature to run frem one extreme to- 
another. 5 3 
Ta“LIs MAN. u. /. II know not whence derived: Tiacoue, , 
Stinner.] A magical character. 
If. the phyſicians would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- 
matiſm, and ſtone, would. that ſerve. like ſo many. zali/mans to 


deſtroy the diſeaſes ?. Saviſt. 
oy Of zaliſmans and ſigils knew the power, 
And careful watch'd. the planetary. hour, Poe. 


TaLIs MAIN Ik. adj. from taliſnan.] Magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in the 
hand of a Cupid, has abways been looked upon as taliſmanick . 
in dreſſes of this nature. | Addiſon, 

To TALK. v. n. [laclen, Dutch. ] 1; To ſpeak in conver-- 
ſation; to ſpeak fluently and famiharly.; not in ſet 
ſpeeches ;. to converſe. 2: To prattle ; to ſpeak: imper-- 
tinently. 3, Fo give account. 4. To ſpeak ;. to rea- 
ſon ;-to-confer. 8 | 8 

(1,) Iwill buy with you, ſell with ou, tall with you ; but 

I will not eat with you. Yo | Sbaleſp. 
No is this vice's dagger become a ſquire, and tall, ns fa- 
miliarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been ſworn brother ta: 

bim; and he never ſaw him but once. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

The prmces-refrained zalking; and laid their hand on their 


mouth. £ „ Job, xxix. 9 
The children of thy people ſtill zalf againſt thee, 9 

Here free from court-compliances he walks, 
aller. 


And with himſelf, his beſt adviſer, ,zalks, . 
% e 


Clarendun. 
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© netrer approaches of divinity, and ſo zalk; with us as once with 


Moſes through a cloud; fo he forgets not that he breathed into 
us breath of life, a vital active ſpirit.  _ Deray of Piety, 
Mention the king of Spain, he zalks very notably; but if 


you go out of the Gazette you drop him. Addiſon. 

432.) ———— Hypocrites auſterely t 122 
Of purity. x Þ .- Milton. 
My heedleſs tongue has rall'd away this life. Rowe. 


Conſider well the time when Petavius firſt began to ralt in 
that manner. Waterland. 


(.) The cryſtalline ſphere, whoſe balance weighs 
TH en, talk'd. Y | : Milton. 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland rait much of the fall of 
{theſe rocks, and the great damage done. Addi ſon. 
We will conſider whether Adam had any ſuch heir as our 
author zalks of. | Locke. 
(4.) Let me tall with thee of thy judgments. Fer. xii. 1. 
Will ye ſpeak wickedly for God, and rat deceitfully for 
him? | Fob, xiii. 7. 
It is difficult taſk to falꝭ to the purpoſe, and to put life and 
perſpicuity into our diſcourſes. £ Collier on Pride. 
Talkin over the things which you haye read with your com- 
panions fixes them upon the mind, Watts. 
Tar x. u. , [from the verb.] 1. Oral converſation ; flu- 
ent and familiar ſpeech. 
ject of diſcourſe. : 
(1.) We do remember; but our argument | 

Is all too heavy to admit much falk. Shaleſp. 
Perceiving his ſoldiers diſmayed, he forbad them to have any 
rall with the enemy. Knolles's Hift. f the Turks. 
How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen, is occupied in 
their labours, and whoſe talk is of bullocks? Eccluſ. xxxvni. 


This ought to weigh with thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned for | 


much tall and little knowledge. | Locke. 
In various rait th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt. Pope, 


(2.) I hear a ral up and down of railing our money, as a 
means to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being 


carried away. Locke. 
(3.) What delight to be by ſuch extoll'd, 
To live upon their tongues and be their zalk, | 
Of whom to be deſpis'd were no ſmall praiſe ? Milton. 


TaLk. . /. | talc, Fr.] A kind of ſtone. 
Stones compoſed of plates are generally parallel, and flexible 
and elaſtick ; as, fall, cat- ſilver or glimmer, of which there. 
are three ſorts, the yellow or golden, the white or filvery, and 
the black. | | Woodward"s Fofſils. 
Venetian 7alk kept in a heat of a glaſs furnace, though brit- 
tle and diſcoloured, had not loſt much of its bulk, and ſeemed 
nearer of kin to talk than mere earth. Boyle. 
TALK ATIVE. adj. [from talk. ] Full of prate; loquacious. 
If I have held you oyerlong, lay hardly the fault upon my 
old age, which in its diſpoſition is talkative. Sidney. 
This may prove an inſtructive leſſon to the diſaffected, not 
to build hopes on the zalkative zealots of their party. Addiſon. 
Lam aſhamed I cannot make a quicker progreſs in the 
French, where everybody is fo courteous and raltarive. _ 
| „ | Addiſon, 
The coxcomb bird fo talkative and grave, | 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave; 
Though many a paſſenger he rightly call, 
You hold him no philoſopher at all. Pofe. 
'Ta'LKATIVENESS. 2. . {from allative.] Loquacity ; 
garrulity ; fulnefs of prate. 2 8 
We call this 7al/hativeneſs a feminine vice; but he that ſhall 
appropriate loquacity to women, may- perhaps ſometimes need 
to light Diogenes's candle to feek a man. 1 
. Government of the Tongue. 
Learned women have loſt all credit by their impertinent zalka- 
tiveneſs and conceit. ] | Swift, 
Ta'lLkER. n. ſ. [from ta/k.) 1. One who talks. 2. A 
loquacious perſon; a prattler. 3. A boaſter; a bragging 
fellow. ol hk 
(.) Let me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe writers or talkers 
Sho deal much in the words Nature or Fate, | 


© As God temembers that we are but fleſh, unable to bear the 


2. Report; rumour. 3- Sub- 


Matt. 
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Thou ſhalt not news he ſound of r * 
Farewel, III grow a taker for this jeer. Fhaeſp. 
If it were deſirable to have a child a more briſk zalter, ways 
might be found to make him fo ; but a wiſe father had rather 
his fon ſhould be uſeful when a man, than pretty company. 


JIG | | Locke on Education, 
(3-) The greateſt zalkers in the days of peace, have been the 
moſt puſillanimous in the day of temptation. Taylor. 
8 adj. [from talk.) Conſiſting of talk; reſembling 
talk. \ CEN e e ee 
The talky flakes in the ſtrata were all formed before the ſub. 
ſidence, along with the ſand. M oadavard on Foffils, 
Tau. adj. [74], Welſh.] 1. High in ſtature. 2. High; 
lofty. 3. Sturdy ; luſty. 3 
| (I.) Bring word, how 7all ſhe is. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 
Two of nobler ſhape, | 
Milton. 


Erect and fal. | 
(2,) ———- Winds ruſh'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe talle/t pines, - 
Though rooted deep as high, and ſturdieſt oaks | 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks.. Milton's Par. Reg. 
They 'oPs and lop, on this and that hand, cutting away the 
tall, found, and ſubſtantial timber, that uſed to ſhelter them 
from the winds, 6 Davenant. 
May they encreaſe as faſt, and ſpread their boughs, 
As the high fame of their great owner grows: 
May he live long enough to ſee them all 
Dark: ſhadows caſt, and as his palace tall! 
Methinks I ſee the love that ſhall be made, 
The lovers walking in that am'rous ſhade. Waller. 
(3-) I'll wear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that 
thou wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou art no tall fellow of 
thy hands, and that thou wilt be drunk ; but I would thou 
wouldit be a all fellow of thy hands. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Ta'LLAGE. #, , [taillage, Fr.] Tmpoſt ; exciſe. 

The people of Spain were better affected unto Philip than to 
Ferdinando, becauſe he had impoſed upon them many taxes 
and tallages. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ta'LLow. 2. /. [talge, Daniſh.] The greaſe or fat of an 
animal; coarſe ſuet. . 

She's the kitchen wench and all greaſe; and I know not 
what uſe to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, and run 
from her by her own light, T warrant her rags, and the fallowy 
in them, will burn a Lapland winter. Shakeſ; cane. 

The new world is ſtocked with ſuch ſtore of kine and bulls, 
brought hither out of Europe fince the firſt diſcovery, that the 
Spaniards kill thouſands of them yearly, for their tallow. and 


ws 


hides only. Heylyn, 
Snuff the candles cloſe to the tallow, which will make them - 
run. Swift, 


To Ta'LLow. v. a. [from the noun.] To greaſe; to 
+ ſinear with tall .. | 
Ta'rr.owCHANDLER. n. , [tallew and chandelier, Fr.] 

One who makes candles of, tallow, not of wax. | 
Naſtineſs, and ſeveral naſty trades, as tallowchandlers, but- 
chers, and neglect of cleanſing of gutters, are great occaſions 
of a plague. 2 Harvey on the Plague, 
Ta'LLy. . g. [from tailler, to cut, Fr.] 1. A ſtick 
notched or cut in conformity to another ſtick, and uſed 
to keep accounts by. 2. Any thing made to ſuit ano- 

ther. 1 | | 

(1.) So right his judgment was cut fit, 


And made a tally to his wit. . © Hudibras, 


The only talents in eſteem at preſent are thoſe of Exchange- 
Garth. 


Alley; one tally is worth a 1 of hays. 
Have you not ſeen a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers ſway'd ? 
Her #allies uſeleſs lie and idle, | 1 
If plac'd exactly in the middle. 8 
From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, | 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes; 
With juſt reſentment flings it on the ground, 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. 


nin ͤ n 
(a.) So ſuited in their minds and perſons, 
"That they were fram'd the tallies for each other: 
If any alien love had interpos d, 
' It muſt have been an eye - ſore to beholders. Dryden. 
J. Ta'iLy. v. 4. [from the noun.] To fit; to ſuit ; to 
cut out, ſo as to anſwer any thing. 
| Nor ſiſter either had, nor brother; 
They ſeem'd juſt tal for each other. Prior. 
They are not ſo well tallied to the preſent juncture. Pope. 


To TALLY. v. n. To be fitted; to conform; to be ſuit- 


ble. | IF 
, 1 found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the channel. 


Addiſon on Italy. 
Ta'LMUD. | n. . The book containing. the Jewiſh tradi- 


/%)%% T 
(.) If the Heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, 
Humanity mult perforce prey on itſelf, Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
— They cannot tame * F 
Or overcome their riches ! not by makin 
Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools, letting in of feas  _ 
Here, and then there Nec them out again. B. Johnſon. 
A puling cuckold, ; drink up | | 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. 
A race unconquer'd, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians arm'd with want and cold. 
Have been for ages kept for you to tame. Waller. 


Ta'MEABLE. adj. [from tame.) Suſceptive of taming. 


Ganzas are fo ſed to be great fowls, of a ſtrong ight, 
and eaſily fameable; divers of which may be ſo brought up as 


Shakeſpeare. 


THA'LMUD- tions, the rabbinical conſtitutions and ex to join together in carrying the weight of a man. Wins, 
plications of the law. | Tags Pans, Nor wild d 
Ta“LNV ESS. #. /. [from tall ] Height of ſtature; proce- plete” oh adj. [from tame.] Not wi I 


rity True obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 


Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty. Shakeſp. Henry ty, 
What courage famely could to death conſent, 


An hideous giant, horrible and high, Ys 
That with his false ſeem'd to threat the ſky. Spenſer. 
The eyes behold ſo many naked bodies, as for talneſs of 


ſtature could hardly be equalled in any country. Hayward. Sher hae rng Br ory blow P * | Dryden, 
Lo. u. h. [talen, Fr.] The claw of a bird of prey. -T e eee | 
TA'LON- 2. J. [i , 3 prey So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown ? Dryden. 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have Has he given way ? CF; 
greater or longer !alons. Bacon's Nat. Hift. Did he look tamely on and let them paſs ? Addiſon. 


Upward the noble bird directs his wing, 
And tow'ring round his maſter's earth-born foes, 
Swift he collects his fatal ſtock of ire, | 
Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. Prior. 


Ta'MARIND zree. n. f, [tamarindus, Lat.] The flower of 


Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom you tame- 
J ſuffer to be abuſed, . Swift. 


Ta'Meness. n./. [from tame.] 1. The quality of being 
tame; not wildneſs. 2. Want of ſpirits; timidity. 
(2.) Such a conduct muſt appear rather like tamereſs than 


the tamarind tree conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are fo beauty, fand expoſe his authority to inſults. Rogers. 
placid as to reſemble a papilionaceous one in ſome mea- TME R. n. . [from tame.] Conqueror; ſubduer. 

ſure; but theſe expand circularly, from whoſe many He, great famer of all human art, EA 

leaved flower-cup riſes the pointal, which afterward be- Dulneſs ! whoſe good old cauſe I yet defend, Pope. 


comes a flat pod, containing many flat angular feeds fur- TaluINx v. 2. . A woollen ſtuff. 
rounded with an acid blackiſh pulp. | Miller. Ta'mx1N. 2. /. The ſtopple of the mouth of a great gun. 


Lenetives are caſſia, tamarinds, manna. Wiſeman's Surgery. To Ta'MPER. UW. 4. [of uncertain derivation, derived by 


EN Lay me reclin'd 
Beneath the ſpreading tamarind that ſhakes, | 
Fan'd by the breeze its fever-cooling fruit. Thomſon. 


Ta'MARISK. . . [tamariſce, Lat.] The flowers of the 

tamariſt are roſaceous. Miller. 
Tama iſi is a tree that grows tall, and its wood is medict- 
nal. | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


| Ta'MBARINE- 2. f. [tambourin, Fr.] A tabour; a ſmall 


drum. It ſhould be tambourin. 
Calliope with muſes moe, 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, | 
Their ivory lutes and ?ambarines forego. Spenſer*s Paſt, 


TAME. adj. [came, Saxon; taem, Dutch; tam, Danith.] 
1. Not wild; domeſtick, 2. Cruſhed ; ſubdued ; de- 


preſſed ; dejedted; ſpiritleſs; heartleſs. 3. Spiritleſs; 


unanimated: as, a tame poem. A low phraſe. 
(1.) Thales the Mileſian ſaid, That of all wild beaſts a ty- 
rant is the worſt, and of all ame beaſts a flatterer. Addiſon. 
(2.) ——— If you ſhould need a pin, 
You could not with more tame a tongue deſire it. Shakeſp. 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. Shakeſp. 
A. moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
__ Praiſe him each ſavage furious beaſt, 85 
That on his ſtores do daily feaſt; 
And you tame ſlaves of the laborious plough, . 
Your' weary knees to your Creator bow. Roſcommon. 
To TIME. v. n. gatamgan, Gothick ; Temean, Saxon; 
tammen, Dutch.) 1. To reduce from wildneis; to re- 
claim; to make gentle. 2. To ſubdue; to cruſh ; to 
depreſs; to conquer. | | 
(1.) Thoſe: that tame wild horſes, 
Pace em not in their hands to make em gentle; 
But ſtop their mouths with ſtubborn bits. Sheteſt. 


them. 69h 


They ſell us their bark at a good price for tanning our hides . 


Skinner from tempero, Lat.] 1. To be buſy with phy- 


ſick. 2. To meddle; to have to do without fitneſs. or 


neceſſity. 3. To deal; to practiſe ſecretly, 
(1.) + | 'Tis in yam 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your ſkull 
As often as the moon's at full. Hudibras. 
He tried waſhes to bring him to a better complexion, but 
there was no good to be | Faq the very tampering caſt him 
into a diſeaſe. | | E Efrange. 
(2.) That key of knowledge, which ſhould give us entrance 
into the receſſes of religion, is by ſo much tampering and 
wrenching made uſeleſs. - Decay of Piety. 
"Tis dang'rous tampering with a muſe, 
The profit's ſmall, and you have much to loſe : 
For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Roſcommon. 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, engaged in a 
conſpiracy ; but repenting next morning, repaired to the king, 
and diſcoyered the whole matter : notwithſtanding which he 
was beheaded upon the defeat of the conſpiracy, for having 
but thus far tampered in it.  Adaijon's Freebolder. 
(3-) Others tamper d 
For Fleetwood, Deſborough, and Lambert. 


Hudibr as. 


To Tan. v.a. [tannen, Dutch; tanner, Fr.) 1. To impreg- 


nate or imbue with bark. 2. Jo imbrown by the ſun. 
(2.) A human ſkull covered with the ſkin, having been bu- 
ried in ſome limy ſoil, was tauned or turned into a kind of lea- 
ther. | 1 Grew's Muf. 
Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but the great- 
eſt part of the hides are exported raw for want of bark to fan 
| Savift, 


into leather. | Fats Miſcel. 
(2.) His face all tand with ſcorching ſunny ray, 
As he had travell'd many a Summer's daa 
Through boiling ſands of Araby and Ind, Spenſer. 
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Like ſun parch'd quarters on the city gates, 

Such is thy 3 Mine lamentable 3 K. n 

A brown for which Heaven would diſband n 

The galaxy, and ſtars be tann'd, _ Cleaveland, 

Tax E for taken, talen. 11] ſpelt. | 1 

To trophees tane from th' Eaſt and Weſtern ſhore, 

And both thoſe nations twice triumphed o'er. May's Virg. 

Taxs. =. J. [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] 1. A ſtrong taſte ; 

a taſte left in the mouth. 2. Reliſh; taite. A low 

word. 3. Something that leaves a ſting or pain behind 

it. 4. Sound; tone: this is miſtaken for dene or we, 
* (5 Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into a veſſel; 


+ much of it as it fills it alſo ſeaſons : ſo that although the body 
of the liquor ſhould be poured out again, yet ſtill it leaves that 

= tang behind it. 3 South. 
It is ſtrange that the ſoul ſhould never once recal over any of 

its pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing from the 
body ; never bring into the waking man's view any other ideas 
but what have a rang of the caſk, and derive their original from 
that union. | ; | Locke. 
(2.) There was not the leaſt rang of religion, which is indeed 


the worſt affectation in any thing he ſaid or did. Atterbury. 
(3.) She had a tongue with a rang, | 
Would cry to a failor, go hang. Shaleſp. Tempeſt. 


(4.) There is a pretty affeftation in the Allemain, which 
gives their ſpeech a different rang from ours. Holder. 
To Tan. wv. n. [This is, I think, miſtaken for twang. ] 
To ring with. | 
Be oppoſite with a kinſman, ſurly with thy ſervants ; let thy 
tongue tang arguments of ſtate ; put thyſelf into the trick of 
ſingularity. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
TANGENT. 2. . [tangent, Fr. tangens, Lat.] Tangent, 
in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly raiſed on 
the extremity of a radius, and which touches a circle ſo 
as not to cut it; but yet interſects another line without 
the circle called a ſecant that is drawn from the centre, 
and which cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. Trewoux, 
Nothing in this hypotheſis can retain the planets in their orbs, 

but they would immediately deſert them and the neighbourhood 
of the ſun, and vaniſh away in rangents to their ſeveral circles 
into the mundane ſpace. 


being perceived by the touch. | 
Ta'xG1BLE. adj. [from tango, Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 
Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort of air, but 
endeavour to ſubact it into a more denſe body. Bacon. 
By the touch, the tangible qualities of bodies are diſcerned, 
as hard, ſoft, ſmooth. 5 Locke. 
To Ta'NGLE- Y. 4. [See entangle.] 1. To implicate; to 
knit together. 2. To enſnare; to entrap. 3. To em- 
| broil ; to embarraſs. | 
(2.) She means to fangle mine eyes too. 
"Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your check of cream, 
— I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is rang“ d in affection to : 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
You mult lay lime to rangle her deſires 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. 
If thou retire, the dauphin, wel! appointed, 
Stands with the ſnares of war to range thee, 
| Now ly'ſt victorious 


Shakeſþ. 


Shakeſp. 


Shabeſp. 
Shakeſp. 


Among thy lain ſelf-kill'd, | 
Not willingly, but rang / d in the fold 
Of dire neceſlity. | 
 __ Skill 'd to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, rangl'd in amorous nets.. 
| With ſubtile cobweb cheats, „ 
They're catch'd in knotted law-like nets; 
In which when once they are cht ng d, 
The more they ſtir, the more they're rag d. 
(3-) When my. ſimple weakneſs ſtrays, 
JTangl d in forbidden ways: ; 
Me, my ſhepherd! is my guide, 
He's before me, on my fide, 


Milton's Agoniftes, 


Milton. 
 Hudibras. 


Traſhaw, 


— 


Bentley's Sermon. 


TaNYGIBILIT Y. . [from tangible.] The quality of 
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To TATINY GLE. v.n To be entangled. 


Donne. 


Shrubs and taxgling buſhes had perplex d 
All path of man S beaſt, * FE L Anon, 
Ta'xneLE. n. /. [from the verb.] A knot of things inter. 
woven in one another, or different parts of the ſame 

thing perplexed. | Sh | 
He leading ſwiftly rowl'd 

In rangles, and made intricate ſeem ſtrait, : | 
To miſchief ſwift. . Milton's Par, Loft, 
Sport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, + mes 
Or with the rangle's of Neæra's hair. Milton. 
Ta'nisr. 2 % [an lriſh word ; an taaniſtber, Erſe.) 
| N after the death of any of their captains, they aſſem- 
ble themſelves to chuſe another in his ſtead, and nominate com 
monly the next brother, and then next to him do they chuſe 
next of the blood to be raniſt, who ſhall next ſucceed him in 
the ſaid captainry. | . Spenſer on Ireland, 
Ta'nisTRrY. v. . [from taniſt.] The Iriſh hold their 
lands by tani ſiiy, which is no more than a perſoral eſtate 
for his life-time that is tan, by reaſon he is admitted 
thereunto by election. Spenſer on Ireland. 
It the Iriſh be not permitted to purchaſe eſtates of frecholds, 
which might deſcend to their children, muſt they not continue 
their cuſtom of raniſiry? which makes all their poſſeſſions un- 
certain. | Davies on Ireland. 
By the Iriſh cuſtom of 7aniftry, the chieftains of every coun- 
Ins and the chief of every ſept, had no longer eſtate than for 
life in their chieferies; and when their chieftains were dead, 
their ſons, or next heirs, did not ſucceed them, but their tanifts, 
who were elective, and purchaſed their elections by ſtrong hand. 
HS Dawes on Ireland. 
Taxx. *. 7. langue, Fr.) A large ciſtern or baſon. 
Handle your pruning knife with dexterity; go tightly to your 
buſineſs : you have coſt me much, and 4 earn it: here's, 
plentiful proviſion, raſcal; ſallading in the garden and water in 
the tant; and in holy days, the licking of a platter of rice 
when you deſerve it. Dryden's Don Sebaſt ian. 
Ta'nkaRD. n. . [tanquaerd, Fr. Ren ava Dutch; fan- 
"__ Iriſh.] A large veſſel with a cover, for ſtrong 
rink. - 
Hath his rantard touch'd your brain? 

Sure they're fallen aſleep again. Ben. Johnſon. 

Marius was the firſt who drank out of a filver zankard, af- 
ter the manner of -Bacchus. Arbutbnat on Coins, 

When any calls for ale, fill the largeſt zankard cup top 0. 

| Saw. 

Ta'/nNnex, 2. / [from far.] One whoſe trade is to tan 
leather. on 

Tanners uſe that lime which is. newly drawn out of 


| the kiln, 
and not ſlacked with water or air.  Moxon. 
T'/awepirt. 2. /. [from tan and pit.] A pit where leather is 
impregnated; with bark. 5 1 
Ta'nsy. 2. J. [tauacetum, Lat.] An odorous plant. Miller. 
'Ta/nTALISM. 2. J. [from 7antalize.] A puniſhment. like 
that of Tantalus. „ . 
A lively repreſentation of: a perſon lying under the torments 
of ſuch a rantaliſim, or platonick hell. Addiſon, Spectator. 
To TA NTALIZ E. v. a. from Tantalus, whoſe puniſhment 
was to ſtarve among fruits and water which he could 
not touch.] To torment by the ſhew of pleaſures which 
cannot be reached. 2 | 
| — Thy vain deſires, at ſtrife 5 
Within themſelves, have rtantalix'd thy life. Dryden. 
The maid once ſped was not ſuffered to rantalize the male 
part of the commonwealth. |  . Adaijon. 
TA'NTAMOUNT. n. . [French.] Equivalent. > 
If one third of our coin were gone, and men had equally 
one third leſs money than they have, it muſt be #an7amount ; 
what I *ſcaye of one third leſs, another muſt make up. Locke. 
Ta'xTivy. adv. [from the note of a. hunting horn, ſo 
expreſſed in articulate ſounds, From Tantd vi, ſays Hin- 
ner.] To ride tantivy is to ride with great ſpeed. 


 Ta'nTLinG. 2. . [from Tantalus.] One ſeized with hepes 


of pleaſure unattainable. 
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. ——ů Hud life, * 
Io be (fill hot Sammer's'rax?lings, and 3 
The ſhrinking flaves of Winter.. Sabo ſp. 

7 Tar. v. 4. (tappen, Dutch; rapter, Fr.] 1. To touch 
lightly ; to ſtrike gently 2. [Tafpen, Dutch. ] To pierce 
a veſſel ; to broach a veſſel. It is uſed likewiſe of the 
Bauen, . | 

| (2.) That blood, already like the pelican, | 
Haſt thou aht out, and drunkenly carouzed. Shakeſp 
He has been ruf ping Ins hquors, while I have been fpilling 
my blood. : | | Addiſon. 
Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troubleſome, and 
then Zap it with a lancet. Sharp's Surgery. 


Tar. 3. /. {from the verb.] 1. A gentle blow. 2. A pipe 
at which the liquor of a veſſel is let out. 


(x.) This is the right fencing grace, rap 
fai f Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


air. | | 
Each ſhakes her fan with a ſmile, then gives her right-hand 

woman a rap upon the ſhoulder. Addiſon, Spze. 
As at hot-corkles once I laid me down, , 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle ap. | 

So Huron-leeches, when their patient lies 

In feveriſh reſtleſſneſs with unclos'd eyes, 
Apply with gentle ſtrokes their ofier rod, 
And tap by tap invite the ſleepy God. _ Marte. 
(2.) A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Gaſcoine's 

diſtemper, upon hearing the noiſe of a rap running. Derbam. 


Tays. 2. J [czppan, Saxon.] A narrow fillet or band 


of linen. 3 | | 
Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cap, 


Gay's P aft or. als N 


My dainty duck, my dear-a? Shale ſp. 

| This pouch that's tied with rate | 

I'll wager, that the prize ſhall be my due. Gay. 
On once a flock bed, but repair'd with ftraw, 

With zafe ty'd curtains never meant to draw. Pope. 


TER. #. J. [rapen, Saxon.] A wax candle; a light. 
Get me a rater in my ſtudy, Lucius: 


When it is lighted come and call me. Shakeſp. 
My daughter and little fon we'll dreſs 

With rounds of -waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. Shakeſp. 


If any ſnatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 
the devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but ſhall not rob 
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To their work they fit, and each doth chuſe £349 
What ſtory ſhe will for her tapet take. Spenſer. 
Ta'pxooT. . / [tap and r:07.] The principal ſtem of 

the root. ETD: : 

Some put under the trees raiſed of ſeed, about four inches 

below the place where they ſow their ſeeds, a ſhall piece of tile 
to ſtop the running down of the taproot, which occaſions it to 
branch when it comes to the tile. Mortimer's Huſb. 


 Ta'ers*tr, . / [from tap.] One whoſe buſineſs is to 


draw beer in an alehouſe. 


The oath of a lover is no ftron than the word of a !ap- 


er; they are both the confirmers of falſe reckonings. Shakeſp. 


Though you change your place, you need not change-your 
trade: I'll be your tapfler Ain 1 '  Shakeſp. 
Phe world is now come to that paſs, that the vintner and 


tafpfler may broach what religion they pleaſe ; and the apothe- 
cary may mingle her as he pleaſes. : Howel. 
Though the painting grows decay d, 
The houſe will never 14 its trade; 
Nay, though the treacherous taffler Thomas : 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us. Sæwift. 


Tar. n. /. [rane, Saxon ; farre, Dutch; tiere, Daniſh. ] 
Liquid pitch; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained 
out by fire. | 1 5 

. Then, foaming far, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. Spenſer. 
A man will not a loſe a hog for a halfpennyworth of far. 
| | Camden s Rema ns. 

Tax. n. /. [from tar uſed in ſhips.] A ſailor; a ſeaman, 
in contempt. 

In ſenates bold, and fierce in war, 
A. land commander, and a tar. 


To Tar. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſmear over with 


tar. 2. To teaze; to provoke. [raperrw ] <8 
(2.) There has been much to do on both ſides ; and the na- 


Swift's Miſcel. 


tion holds it no ſin to tarre them on to controverſy, Shakeſp. 
Two curs ſhall tame each other; pride alone | 
Muſt tar the maſtiffs on, as twere the bone. Shakeſp. 


TARANTULA. n. /. [italian ; tarentule, French-] An in- 
ſe& whoſe bite is only cured by muſick. x.. 
This word, lover, did no leſs pierce poor Pyrocles than the 

right tune of muſick toucheth him that is fick of the 85 

c idney. 


: : le that uſes the word tarantula, without having any idea 

m_ * ee wt gra Kar licht T. of what it ſtands for, means nothing at all by it. 5 Tacks. 

Like hero's tater in the window plac'd, TarDa'TION E. . [tardo, Latin.] The act of hindering 

Such fate from the malignant air did find, 1 or delay ing. | 

As that expoſed to the boiſt'rous wind. Waller, TR DIOGRA DOs. adj. [tardigradus, Lat.] Moving ſlowly. 

| ——— — To ſee this fleet It is but a flow and fardigradous animal, preying upon ad- 

Heav'n, as if there wanted lights above, vantage, and otherwiſe may be eſcaped. Brown, 
For tapers made two glaring comets rile, Dryden. IT af RDILY. adv. from tardy.] Slowly 3 ſluggiſhly. 


Tale ER. adj, [from the form of a taper.] Regularly nar- 
rowed from the bottom to the top; pyramidal; conical. 


. 


He praiſes, Dryden. 
From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which are ca- 
nine; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper. Grew, 
To TAU ER. v. n, To grow gradually ſmaller. | 
The back is made fapering in form of a pillar, the lower 
vertebres being the broadeſt and largeſt ; the ſuperior lefler and 


Her tafer fingers, and her panting breaſt, 


leſler, for the greater ſtability of the trunk. Ray. 


| Such be the dog, | 5 
With tap' weng tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. Tickel, 
Ta'pesTRy. 2. J. [tapeflerie, tapiſſerie, tapis, Fr. tapetum, 

Lat.] Cloth woyen in . ea! figures. i 

—— In the de 23 

That's covered o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, | 
There is a purſe of ducats. _ Shakeſpeare, 
The caſements are with golden tiſſue ſpread, | 
And horſes hoofs, for earth, on ſilken tap ry tread. 
One room is hung with tapeſtry, in which are wrought the 
figures of the great perſons of the family. Addi ſon. 


TA“ ET. 2. ,. [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or figured ſtuff. 


Dryd. TA'RDY. adj. [tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr.] 


— He was indeed the glaſs, 
Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themſelves ; _ 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 

| Became the accents of the valiant: 
For thoſe that could ſpeak flow and fardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 
To ſeem like him. | I Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ta RDIN ESS. . . {from tardy.] Slowneſs ; ſfluggithneſs ; 


unwillingneſs to action or motion. 


1 


— A tardineſs in nature, 
I "Which offen leave the hiſtory unſpoke, 
That it infmds to do, | 


Shateſp. King Lear. 


Ta'rniITY. 2. /. [tarditas, from tardus, Latin; rardivets, 


Fr.] Slowneſs.; want of velocity. | 
Suppoſe ſome obſervable zardity in the motion of light, and 
then aſk how we ſhould arrive to perceive it?! Digby. 
Our explication includes time in the notions of yelocity and 
| Dig on the Soul. 
1. Slow; not 
ſwift. 2. Sluggiſn; unwilling to action or motion. 3. 
Dilatory; late, tedious. 4. Unwary, A low word. 5. 
Criminal; offending. A low world. 


TAR. 


irs ) Nor thould their a by years be pal, 
Whoſe ſouls,” more ſwift than motion, climb, 
And check the raray flight of time. © N oY 
(2.) Behold that navy which a while before 
Provok'd the tardy Engliſh cloſe to fight; 
Now draw their beaten veſſels cloſe to ſhore, 


* 


As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobbies flight, Dryden. 
When certain to o'ercome, inclin'd to ſave, 
7. 185 to ven ngeance, and with mercy brave. - » Prior, 
(3-) You ſhall have letters front me to my ſon 


In your behalf to meet you on the wa 
Be not ta'en tardy by unwile delay, 
Death he as oft accus'd 
8 tardy execution, ſince denounc'd 
The day of his offence. Milton's Par . Loft. 
85 The ?ardy plants in our cold orchard's plac'd, 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſte : 
There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will be 


Shateſp. Rich. III. 


A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. Waller. 
Tardy of aid, unſeal thy heavy eyes, 

Awake, and with the dawnin day ariſe. Dryden. 

You may freely cenſure him fo or being tardy in his payments. 

Arbutbnot. 

(4.) Yield, ſcoundrel baſe, quoth 8 or die, | 

Thy life 1s mine, and liberty : 

But if thou think'ſt I took thee tardy, 

And dar'ſt preſume to be fo hardy, 

To try thy fortune o'er a-freſh, | 

I'Il wave my title to thy fleſh, Hudibras. 


(5.) If they take them tardy, they endeavour to humble 
them by way of repriſal! thoſe ſlips and miſmanagements are 
uſually ridiculed, | Collier on Pride. 


"To Ta'rpy. v. a. [tarder, Fr. from the adjective.] To 
delay; to hinder. 

L choſe 

Camillo for the miniſter, to poiſon 

My friend Polixenes; which had been done, 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 

My ſwift command. 


' Tart. n. , [from zeeren, Dutch, 
A weed that grows among corn. 
Through hatred of fares, the corn in the field of God is 
plucked up. | Hooker. 
The liberal contributions ſuch 3 met with ſerved to 
invite more labourers, where their ſeed- time was their harveſt, 
and by ſowing tares they reaped gold. Decav of Piety. 
My country neighbours begin not to think of being 1 in gene- 
ral, which is being abſtracted from all its inferior ſpecies, be- 
fore they come to think of the fly in their ſheep, or the rares in 
their corn. Locke. 
FARE. „. J. [French-] A erat word denoting the 
weight of any ching containing a ee alſo the 
allo wance made for it. 
Tart, preterite of tear. 
The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they & tare. 


to conſume. . Sinner. 


> Dryden. 
„ Taree. N . / [rapza, Saxon; karge, Italian; arge, 
TA RESET French; Ytarian, Welſh, which ſeems the 
original hr” the reſt ; an taargett, Erſe. ] A kind of buck- 
ler or ſhield borne on the left arm. It ſeems to be com- 


. monly uſed for a defenſive weapon, leſs in circumference | 


than a ſhield. 
Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gaſh therein, were not his rarge 
That broke the violence. 
I took all their ſeven points in my target. 
Henceforward will I bear 
n my target three fair ſhining ſuns. 


| Spenſer, 
S bakeſp. 


15 
47 
der, and fence away the blow. 
Thoſe leaves 
They gather d, broad as Amazonian arge. 
The Grecks the gates approach'd, their targets calt 
Over their heads, ſome e ladders plac'd- 
| Fn the walls. Derhams. 


Shale ſp. Hen. VI. 


R N A: n 4 » 
T. enz ER. 0's [from target.) One armed with a2 


the wine. 


arms ſhe uſeth moſt is the target, to ſhroud herſelf un- 
Hewwel's England's Tears, 


Milton. 


ta 
Per horſemen and for targetiers none could with bim com- 
_pare. Chapman, 
14 RGUM, a. . . SW] Ʒr NJ A paraphraſe on the penta- 
- teuch in the Chaldee language. 
Ta'ztee, u. ,. [perhaps a _ word; tarif, Pr.) A 
cartel of commerce. 

This. branch of our trade was regulated by a tar If or de. 
claration of the duties of import and export. Addiſon, 
Tarx. n / [tiorn, Iſlandick.] A bog ; a fen; a marſh ; 

a pool ; ;, 2 quagmire. 
To TARNISH. wv. 4. [ternir, French. ] To fully ; to ſoil; 
to make not bright. 


Let him pray for refblution, that he may diſcover nothing 
that may diſcredit the cauſe, farniſb the glory, and weaken. ' 


the example of the ſuffering. Collier. 
Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex d, and ſheds 
What of its tarni/h'd honours yet remain. Thomſon, 


To Ti'rnisn. v. n. To loſe brightneſs. 
If a fine object ſhould tarniſh by having a great many ſee it, 
or the muſick ſhould run moſtly into one man's ears, theſe 
ſatisfactions would-be made incloſure. Collier of Envy; 
Tarra'wLiNG. 2. /. [from far.] 1. Hempen cloth ſmeer- 
ed with tar, 2. A ſailor, in contempt. 
(1.) Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 
Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. Dry den. 
(2.) Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this age, 
but the making a living tarpawlin and a ſwabber the hero of 
a tragedy ? Dennis. 
TA. RRAGON. u. . A plant called herb- dragon. 
TAX RIAN CE. 2. from tarry.] Stay; ; delay ; perhaps 
ſo journ. 


Diſpatch me hence ; + 
Come, anſwer not; but do it preſently, 
I am impatient of my tarriance. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. TRIER. . / [This mood be written /errier, from terre, 


French, the earth.] 1. A ſort of ſmall dog, that hunts 

the fox or otter out of his hole. 2. One that tarries or 
ſtays. 

(r.) The fox is earthed ; but I ſhall fend my two farriers 

in after him. Dryden. 

To Ta'ery- v. n. [targir, French.} 1. To ftay ; to con- 

tinue in a place. 2. To delay; to be long in coming. 

To wait; to expect attending. 
(1.) Tarry I here, I but attend on death; 


But fly I hence, I fly away from life. Shakeſp. 
I yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. Dryden, 


(2. ) Thou art my dFUIVeress make no tarryig,. O God. 

Pſalms. 

Who hath woe and deft of eyes ? they that tarry long at 

Prov.” XXul. 30. 

(3: ) Tarry ye here for us until we come again. | 
odd. xxiv. 14. 


To Talanx. . a. To wait for. 


I will go drink with you, but I cannot rar y dinner Shak, 
Ta'ssE1. 2. J. A kind of hawk. 
Hiſt! Romeo, hit! O for a falkner' s voice, | 
To lure this zarſel gentle back again; Shakeſp.- 
A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarſels and of lures he talks. Prior. 


Talxsus. u. 7. rde o@-; tarſe, Fr.] The ſpace betwixt 
the lower end of Ns focil bones of the leg, and the be. 
ginning of the five long bones that are jointed with, and 
bear up the toes; it compriſes ſeyen bones an the three 
offa cuneiformia. Did. 

An obfcure motion, where the e is called ſynan- 
throſis;; as; in joining the tarſus to the metatarſus. MHiſeman. 


'TarT. adj. [reapt, Saxon; tacrlig, Dutch.] 1. Sour; 
acid; acidulated 3 harp of taſte, 2. Sharp, ;- in; ſe 
vere - 
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Task. u. ,. [raſche, French; taſſa, Italian. ] 
thing to be done impoſed by another. 2. Employment; 


.) ——— Why ſo tart a favour RA 
Io trumpet ſuch good tidings ? |  $Shakeſp. 


When his humours grew tart, as being now in the lees of 
_ favour, they brake forth into certain ſudden exceſſes. Wotton. 


TaRT. . / [tarte, French; Jarta, Italian; taart, Daniſh. } 


A ſmall pie of fruit. 
Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the windows of 
the houſe on that ſide near which the garden ſtands, be but 
toys; you may ſee as good fights in farts. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Ta'sTANE- 2. . [tartana, Italian; tartare, Fr.] A veſſel 
much uſed in the Mediterranean, with one maſt and a 
three-cornered fail. 75 
I ſet out from Marſeilles to Genoa in a fartane, and arrived 
late at a ſmall French port called Cafſjs. Addiſon. 
Ta'rTAR; A. J. [tartarus, Lat.] 1. Hell. A word uſed by 
the old poets, now obſolete. 2. | Lartre, Fr.] Tartar 
is what ſticks to wine-caſks, like a hard ſtone, either 
white or red, as the colour of the wine from whence it 
comes: the white is preferable, as containing leſs droſs 


or earthy parts: the beſt comes from Germany, and is 


the lartar of the rhentih wine. 5 Luincy. 
(1.) With this the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. 


Spenſer, 
He's in tartar limbo-worle than hell; 2 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. 
(2.) The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned into liquid 
drops or. lees, and partly into that cruſt or dry feculency that 
is commonly called rartar; and this {artar may by the fire be 
divided into five differing ſubſtances, four of which are not acid, 
and the other not ſo manifeſtly acid as the tartar itſelf. Boyle. 
TarTa'REAN. adj. [tartareus, Lat.] Hellith. 
His throne mix'd with tartarean ſulphur. Milton. 
TarTA'RE OUS. adj, [from tartar.] 1. Conſiſting of tartar. 
2. Hellith. 8 | 
(T.) In fruits, the fartareous parts of the ſap are thrown 
upon the fibres deſigned for the tone, and the oily upon the 
ſeed within 1t, | : Grew's Coſmol, 
(2.) The ſpirit of God downward purg'd | 
The black rarrareous cold infernal dregs, 
Adverſe to life. 


To TARTARI'ZE. v. a. [from tartar.] To impregnate with 
tartar. | 


 Ta/xTAROUS. adj. [from tartar.] Containing tartar; con- 


ſiſting of tartar. 


Ta/xTLY. adv. [from tart} 7. Sharply ; ſourly ; with 


acidity. 2. Sharply ; with poignancy ; with ſeverity. 3.. - 


With ſourneſs of aſpeQ. , 
(2.) Seneca, an ingenious and ſententious writer, was by 
Caligula tartly called arena fine calce, ſand without lime. 
| TT: | | = Walker. 
(3.) How tarzly that gentleman looks! | 


— He is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. © Shakeſp. 


Ta'rTNESS. n. . [from tert.] 1. Sharpneſs ; ſourneſs p 


acidity. 2- Sourneſs of temper ; poignancy of language. 
(1.) Of theſe ſweets put in three gallons, more or lefs, into 
an hogſliead, as the rartneſs of your cyder requires. Mortimer. 
(2.) They cannot be too ſweet for the king's fartneſs. 

| | Shakefp. 


1. Some- 


buſineſs, 3. To take to TASK. To reprovez to repri- 
mand. Pg. ori ; 
(.) Relieves me from my taſt of ſervile toil ' 
Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me. Milton. 
(2.) His mental powers were eval to greater taſts, Atterd, 
No happier raſt theſe faded eyes purſue, | 


To read and weep is all they now can do. Pore. 
(3.) A holy man fol a ſoldier zo taſt upon the ſubject of 
his profeſſion, —— : | L*Eflrange. 


He diſcovered ſome remains of his nature, when he met with 


a football, for which Sir Roger took him 20 raſh, Addiſon, 


— 


Ta'skrkER. 
Ta'sKkMASTER. 


Shakeſp. - 


IVilton. | 


ception of. 6. To reliſh intel 
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 To'Tasx, v. 2. [from the noun.] To burthen with ſcme- 


thing to be done. 


—— Forth he goes, . | 
Like to a harveſtman, that's tat to mow, = © 
Or all, or loſe his hire. | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. = 


-—- Some things of weight, | 
That raſt our thoughts, concerning us and France, _ 
2 . a b Shale 
J have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was aal 
qualified too; and behold what innovation it makes here. 
am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not taſt my weak- 
neſs with any more. BY . Shakeſp. Othello. 
Divert thy thoughts at home, 
There taſt thy maids, and exercife the loom. Diyden. 
x. /. [taſt and na ter.] One who impoſes 
talks. a ES | 
All is, if I have grace to uſe it fo, 155 
As ever in my great taſtmaſter's eye. Milton, 
The ſervice of fin is perfect ſlavery; and he who will pay 
obedience to the commands of it, ſhall find it an unreaſonable 


taſemaſter, and an unmeaſurable exactor. South. 
Hear, ye ſullen powers below; . 
Hear, ye taſters of the dead. | Dryden and Lee. 


Ta'sseL.: n. . [tafe, French; taffelins, low Latin.] An 


ornamental bunch of filk, or glittering ſubſtances. 
Then took the ſquire an horn of bugle ſmall, 
Which hung adown his fide in twiſted gold, | 
And taſſels gay. Spenſer. 
Their heads are tricked with tafzls and flowers. Sandys. 
Ta'sstL-? n./. {carduus fullonius.] An herb. See Tra- 
Ta'zEx. SEs; 3 Ainſ. 
Ta'sSELED. 4%. [from zaffel.) Adorned with taſſels. 
N Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the ſlumb'ring leaves, or taſſel d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about. 


Ta'ssts, 2. J. Armour for the thighs. Ainſ. 
Ta'sTABLE, adj. That may be taſted; ſavoury; reliſh- 
ing. 5 | . 
Their diſtilled oils are fluid, volatile and tafable. Boyle. 
To TASTE. v. a. [faſtir, to try, French.] 1. To perceive 
and diſtinguiſh by the palate.. 2. To try by the mouth; 
to eat at leaſt in a ſmall quantity. 3. To effay firſt. 
4. To obtain pleaſure from. 75 To feel; to have per- 
ectually; to approve. 
(1. ) The ruler of the feaſt taſted the water made Fo 1 
HED ohn, iis 
(2.) Bold deed to taſte it under ban to touch. . 
(3.) Roſcetes was ſeldom permitted to eat any other meat 


but ſuch as the prince before taſted of. Niolles. 
Thou and I marching before our troops 
May taſte fate to them, mow them out a paſſage.» Dryden. 
_  (4.) So ſhalt thou be deſpis'd, fair maid, . 
When by the ſated lover tafted ; | 
What firſt he did with tears invade, 
Shall afterwards with ſcorn be waſted. Carew. 
_ (5+) He ſhould faſte death for every man. Heb. ii. 9. 
(.) Thou, Adam, wilt taſte no pleaſure. Milton. 
To TASTB. v. n. 1. To try by the mouth to eat. 2. To 


ha ve a fmack ; to produce on the palate a particular ſen- 

ſation. -3- To diſtinguiſh intelleQually. 4. Fo be 

tinctured, or receive ſome quality or character. 5. To 

try the reliſh of any thing. 6. To have er rrgy of. 
7. To take to be enjoyed, 8. To enjoy ſparingly. 

(J.) Of this tree we may not taſte nor touch. Milton. 

(2.) When the mouth is out of taſte, it maketh things zafte 


bitter and loathſome, but never ſweet. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk faſtetb of it. 
| e. 


If your butter taftes of braſs, it-is your maſter's fault, who 


will not allow a filver ſaucepan. * Swift, 
(3.) Scholars, when good ſenſe deſcribing, SE 


Call it ęaſt ing and imbibing, © © © 


4: 3$:; 5 3 W 
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Milton. 


And the belt portion of the earth lay waſte. 


Tas TE. 2. / [from the verb.] 


Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſſe. 


affected with beauty. 


of the people's inclination. 
offices. 


_ watered with ſalt water. 


 Ta'sTer. n. . [taſteur, Fr. from rafte.] 
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4.) Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reaſon 
Shall, to the king, rate of this action. 

(5. The body's life with meats and air is fed, 
Therefore the ſoul doth uſe the rafting pow'r 


In veins, which through the tongue and palate ſpread, Tas TE TU. adj. {ta 


Diſtinguiſh ev'ry reliſh ſweet and ſour. _ Davies. 
(6.) Cowards die many times before their deaths; - 
The valiant never taſte of death but once. Shakeſpeare. 
The taſting of death touched the righteous alſo, and there 
was a deſtruction of the multitude in the wildernels. Wif2. 
(J.) What hither brought us? not hope here to 7afte 
Of pleaſure. | | 0 Milton. 
Of nature's bounty men forbore to faſle, | 
7 Waller. 

(8.) This me your active youth maintain'd, 
Not _ by nd, though reſtrain'd ; 
You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours, | 
Far age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. Dryden. 
| 1. The act of taſting ; 


guſtation. 2. The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any thing 
on the palate is perceived. 3. Senſibility; perception. 
4. That ſenſation which all things taken into the mout 


give particularly to the tongue, the papillæ of which are 


the principal inſtruments hereof. Quincy. 5. Intellectual 
reliſh or diſcernment. 6. An eſſay; a trial; an experiment. 
Not in uſe. 7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 
(1.) Beſt of fruits, whoſe zafle gave elocution. Milton. 
(2.) Bees delight more in one flower than another, and there- 
fore have tate. | ö Bacon's Nat. Hist. 
Delicacies of taſte, fight, ſmell. Milton. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Waller. 


(3.) I have almoſt forgot the tafte of fears: 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night ſhriek. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
—Muſick in the cloſe, ; 
As the laſt taſte of ſweets is ſweeteſt laſt. Shakeſp. R. II. 
(4.) Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the tafte of 
it was like wafers made with honey. Exod. xvi. 31. 
Though there be a great variety of taftes, yet, as in ſmells, 


they have only ſome few general names. Locke. 


(5.) Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pſalms which 
are in like manner appointed to be daily read, why do theſe fo 
much offend and diſpleaſe their taftes ? 

Sion's ſongs to all true ?aftes excelling, 

Where God 1s prais'd aright. IH 
| I have no ate 

Of popular applauſe. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

As he had no taſte of true glory, we ſee him equipped like 
an Hercules, with a club and a lion's ſkin. Addiſon. 

This metaphor would not have been ſo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental tale and that ſenſitive 
taſte which gives us a reliſh of every flavour, Addiſon. 

Your way of life, in my taſte, will be the beſt. Pope. 

How ill a tate for wit and ſenſe prevails in the world. Sab. 

Pleaſure. reſults from a ſenſe to diſcern, and a tafte to be 
Seed's Sermons. 

However contradictory it may be in geometry, it is true in 
taſte, that many little things will not make a great one. 
Reyncl1s, 

(6.) I hope, for my brother's juſtification, he wrote this as 
an eſſay or ta/te of my virtue. | Shakeſpeare. 
(.) They thought it not ſafe to reſolve, till they had a fe 


Milton. 


Beſides the prayers mentioned, I ſhall give only a faſte of 
ſome few recommended to devout perſons in the manuals and 


Coleworts proſper exceedingly, and are better tafted, if 
Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 


1. One who 

takes the firſt eſſay of food. 2. A dram cup. 
(I.) Fair hope! our earlier heav'n! by thee 
Young time is faſter to eternity. 25 


Craſbaw. 


35 75 Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? Am not I the 
taſter to princes in all their entertainments ? L'Eftrange, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Hooker.” 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


| Stilling fleet. 
Ta'sTeD. adj. [from tafle.] Having a particular reliſh. 
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Thy tutor be thy taſter, ere thou eat. 
There's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy meat. Dip don. 
Apicius, here, the tafter of the town, 
Feeds twice a- werk, to ſettle their renoẽ nm. bung. 
e and full.] High reliſhed ; ſavoury, 


Muſick of __ thow ſhalt not hear, 


Nor drink one lover's taſteful tear. © © Conley, 
Not tafieful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, . 
Which the kind ſoil with milky ſap ſupplies, 15 
Can move. | Pope. 


 Ta'sTELESS-- adj. [from raf] 1. Having no power of 


perceiving taſte. 2. Having no reliſh or power of ſtimu. 

lating the palate ; inſipid. 3. Having no power of giy- 

ing pleaſure ; infipid. 4. Having no intellectual guſt. 
(2.) By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them to an 


elementary ſimplicity, they could never be made ?affeleſs. Bryle, 


(3.) The underſtanding cannot, by its natural light, diſcover 
ſpirxual truths; and the corruption of our will and affections 
rende them tafteleſs and infipid to us. Rogers Ferm. 

If by Nis manner of writing a critick is heavy and tafleleſs, 
I throw aſide is criticiſms. | Addiſon, Spectator. 


h Ta'steLEsSNEss. #. /. [from tafteleſs.] 1. Infipidity ; 


want of reliſh. 2. Want of perception of taſte. z. 
Want of intellectual reliſh. 23 


Vo TAT TER. v. a. [roxægan, Saxon.] To tear; to rend; 


to make ragged. Tattered is perhaps more properly an 


adjective. | ; 
Through tatter d cloaths ſmall vices do appear, 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
An apothecary late I noted | 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, | 
Culling of fimples. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Where wav'd the tatter'd enſigns of Ragfair, 
A yawning ruin hangs. Pope. 
- Little tyrants rag'd, | 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter'd weed. Thomſon. 
Here Satan vaniſh'd lle had freſh commands, 
And knew his pupil was in able hands; 
And now, the treaſure found, and matron's ſore, 
Sought other objects than the fatter d poor. Harte. 


Ta'TTER. 2. /. [from the verb.] A rag; a fluttering 


rag. | | 
This fable holds, from him that fits upon the throne, to the 
poor devil that has ſcarce a fatter. | L*Eftrange, 


TATTERDEMA'LION. z. /. [latter and I know not what] 


A ragged fellow. : 
As a poor fellow was trudging in a bitter cold morning with 
never a rag, a ſpark that was warm clad called to this tafterde- 
malion, how he could endure this weather. L Eftrange. 


To Ta'trTLE. v. . [tateren, Dutch.] To prate; to talk 
indy; to uſe many words with little meaning. 


He ftands on terms of honourable mind, 
Ne will be carried with every common wind 
Of court's inconſtant mutahility, D'S. 
Ne after every tattling fable fly. Spenſer. 
The one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; and the 
other too like my lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling. Shakeſp. 
Excuſe it by the tattling quality of age, which is always 
narrative, + Daaden. 
The world is forward enough to tattle of them. Locke. 
The French language is extremely. proper to fatile in; it is 
made up of ſo much repetition and compliment. Addiſon. 


Ta'rtLE. n. / [from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; trifling 


talk. 
They aſked her, how ſhe lik'd the play? 3 
Then told the fattle of the day. Suu, Miſcel. 
Such ?attle often entertains, | 
My lord and me as far as Staines. 5 TS Sawift. 
A young academick ſhall dwell upon trade and politicks in 
a dictatorial ſtile, while at the fame time perſons well ſkilled in 


thoſe different ſubjects hear the impertinent gattie with a juſt 
contempt. Watts on the Mind. 


Ta'rTLER. n. J. [from tattle.] An idle talker; 2 


” 


prater. 
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Going from houſe to houſe tattlers, buſy bodies, whi ch are 5 
the a of and ruſt of dieneſs; as idleneſs is the ruſt of time, 


are reproved by the apoſtle. Taylor. 


drum by which ſoldiers are warned to their quarters. 
All thoſe whole hearts are looſe and low, | 
Start if they hear but the Zar7o. | . 


Tavern. 3. , [raverne, Fr. taberna, Latin.] A houſe T 


where wine is fold, and drinkers are entertained. 
Enquire at London, mong the taverns there 
For there they ſay he daily doth frequent, 1 | 
With unreſtrained looſe companions. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
You ſhall be called to no more payments; fear no more 
tavern bills, which are often the ſadneſs of parting, as the 
procuring of mirth. | Shakeſp. Cymbeli ne. 
To reform the vices of this town, all zaverns and alehouſes 
ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their company by twelve at night, 
and no woman ſuffered to enter any tavern or alehouſe. Swwzf?. 
Ta'vERNER. a. . [from tavern man or keep ; ta- 
Ta'vERNKEEPER- bernarius, Latin; tavernier, Fr.] 
TATVERNMAW. One who keeps a tavern. 
After local names, the moſt in number have been derived 
from occupations; as tailor, archer, taverner. Camden. 
Taue Rr, preterite and part. paſſive of teach. 
All thy children ſhall be raugbt of the Lord. 
How haſt thou fatisfy'd me, taught to live. Wilton. 
To TAUNT. v. 4. [tanſer, Fr. Sinner. Tanden, Dutch, 


to ſhew teeth. Minfbew.] 1. To reproach ; to inſult ; 


to revile ; to ridicule ; to treat with inſolence and con- 
tumelies. 2. To exprobrate; to mention with upbraid- 


Ing. . 
: (1.) When I had at my pleaſure faunted her, | 
She in mild terms begg'd my patience. Shakeſpeare. 
The bitterneſs and avs of taunting jealouſy, | 
Vexatious days, and jarring joyleſs nights, 
Have driv'n him foxth. | Roabe Jane Shore. 
(2.) Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe, and raunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
TaunrT. 2. /. [from the verb.] Inſult ; ſcoff ; reproach ; 
ridicule. 1 MER 
With ſcoffs and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me, | 
To be a publick ſpectacle. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Julian thought it more effectual to perſecute the Chriftians 
by taunts and ironies, than by tortures. 
He by vile hands to common uſe debas'd, 
Shall ſend them flowing round his drunken feaſt, 
With facrilegious raunt and impious jeſt, Prior. 
Ta'unTER. 1. . [from taunt.) One who taunts, re- 
proaches, or inſults. = 25 £75 
Ta'unTINGLy. adv. [from taunting.] With inſult ; ſcof- 
fingly; with contumely and exprobration. | 
| It rauntingly replied 
To th' diſcontented members, th* mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The wanton. goddeſs view'd the warlike maid 


From head to foot, and zaunti:gly ſhe faid. - Prior. 
Taur1co'xxous. adj. [taurus and cornu, Lat.] Having 


horns like a bull. 


Their deſcriptions muſt be relative, or the fauricornous pic- 
ture of the one the ſame with the other. . ___ Brown. 
Ta UTOLO'GICAL. 44j. [tautologique, Fr. from tautolog y.] 
Repeating the ſame thing. | | | 5 
TA wh Ap 15T. 1. /. [from tautclogy.] One who repeats 

tediou Fo. | | . 
TAUTO'/LOGY. ». þ+ [Tavlonoyia ; tautolegie, Fr. tare 
and e.] Repetition of the fame words, or of the 
lame ſenſe in different words. 5 
All ſcience is not #autology ; the laſt ages have ſhewn us, 
what antiquity never ſaw, in a dream. 
Saint Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time, 
Not ev'n the feet of thy own Pſyche's rhime ; 
| Fc: i they in numbers as in ſenſe excel, 
So jult, fo like zauzolegy, they fell, 


Ja. liv. 13. 


Gov. of the Tongue. 


Glanville's Scepſ. 


Dryden, + 


Every paper addreſſed to our beautiful incendiaries, hath been 
filled with different conſiderations, that enemies may not accuſe 
me of zautology. | 


\ 


dreſs white leather commonly called alum leather, in 


cCont radiſtinction from tan leather, that which is dreſſed 


with bark. 
aw. un. J. A marble to play with. 
| Trembling I've ſeen thee 
Mix with the children as they play'd at taw ; 
Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. 
TAT WDRIN ESS. *. 1. from tawary. | 
finery oſtentatious; without elegance. 
A clumſy beau makes his ungracefulneſs appear the more 
ungraceful by his zawdrineſs of dreſs. Clariſſa. 


Tinſel finery ; 


Ta'wpkty. adj. [from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrey, or Saint 


Etheldred, as the things bought at Saint Etheldred's fair. 
Henſhaw, Skinner.) Meanly ſhewy; ſplendid without 


coſt ; fine without grace ; ſhewy without elegance. It is 


uſed both of things and of perſons wearing them. 
Bind your fillets faſt, | 
And gird in your waſte, | 
For more fineneſs, with a tawwdrie lace. 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and a few 7aww- 
dry feathers. * © FO L'Eſtrange. 
Old Romulus and father Mars look down, 
Vour herdſman primitive, your homely clown, 
Is turn'd a beau in a looſe raudry gown. Dryden s Juv. 
He rails from morning to night at eſſenced fops and tawary 
A | Addiſon, Spefator. 
Her eyes were wan and eager, her dreſs thin and tawdry, 
her mien genteel and childiſh, 
TAT wWw˖o RV. 2. A flight ornament. 
Not the ſmalleſt beck, 
But with white pebbles makes her ?awwdries for her neck. 
' Drayton. 


Ta'wer. n. . [from taw.] A dreſſer of white leather. 
Ta'wny. adj, [tan>, tanxe, French.) Yellow, like things 
tanned. | | | 

This child of fancy that armado hight, 
For 1nterim to our ſtudies ſhall relate, 

In high born words, the worth of many a knight FI 
From Z7awwny Spain, loſt in the world's debate. Shakeſþ. 
Eurus his body muſt be drawn the colour of the zawry 

Moor, upon, his head a red fun. ( © Peacham. 
The ztawny lion pawing to get free. Milton. 


Whilſt they make the river 1 to bound the Moors, ſo 


that on the ſouth fide they are black, on the other only tazvry, 


they ſeem not to derive it from the ſun. Brown. 
Where's the worth that ſets this people up < 
Above your own Numidia's tawiny ſons? Addiſon's Cato. 


Tax. . ,. [tag, Welſh ; taxe, Fr. taxe, Dutch. ] 1. An 
impoſt ; a tribute impoſed ; an exciſe ; a tallage. 2. 
[Tax2, Lat] Charge; cenſure. : | EF 

(1.) He, ſays Horace, being the ſon of a 7ax gatherer or 
collector, ſmells every where of the meanneſs of his birth. 
; | Dryden. 

With wars and taxes others waſte their own, 
And houſes burn, and houſhold gods deface, F 
To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchaſe. Dryden. 
The tax upon tillage was two ſhillings in the pound in ara- 
ble land, and four in plantations : this rax was often levied 
in kind upon corn, and called decumæ or tithes. Arbuthaor. 

(.̃ 2.) He could not without grief of. heart, and without ſome 

tax upon himſelf and his miniſters for the not executing the 


laws, look upon the bold licence of ſome pamphlets. | Clarerd. 
To Tax. v. a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun-] , 1. To, load 
with impoſts. 2. [Texo, Latin.] To charge; to cen- 


ſure; to accuſe, It has of or with, and ſometimes far, 


before the fault imputed, and is uſed both of perſons and 
things. geek FNR Pe A IRA ire TE 55 
(J.) Jehoiakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, but he 
taxed the land to give the money. | 
$C32 | 


2 Ki gs, XXill. 35. 


Pg 


| £ . 13 ti Addiſon's Freeholder. 
TarTo'o. . ,. [from rapotez tous, \French.] The beat of To TAW. v. 4. [tounven, Dutch; radian, Saxon] To. 


Swift. 


Spenſer's Paſt. 


* Addiſon, Spectator. 
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Eilling.—Niece, you tax ſignior Benedick too much ; but he'll 
be meet with you. | _ Shakeſpeare. 


Lam not juſtly to be zaxed with any preſumption for med- 


dling with matters wherein I have no dealing. Raleigh. 
Tax not divine diſpoſal, wiſeſt men h 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deceiv'd. 
They cannot tax others omiſſions towards. them without a 
tacit reproach of their own. | Decay of Piety. 
He taxed not Homer nor Virgil /or intereſting their gods in 
the wars of Troy@nd Italy; neither would he have taxed Mil- 
ton for his choice of a ſupernatural argument. 


their crimes. | 
He call'd him back aloud, and ax d his fear; 
And fure enough he heard, but durſt not hear. 
Like ſome rich and mighty murderer, 
Too great for priſon which he breaks with gold, 
Who freſher for new miſchief does appear, | 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary ; and I dare not call it 
more, for fear of being taxed with ſuperſtition. Dryden. 
If he 7axes both of long delay, | 
My guilt is leſs, who ſooner came away. Dryden. 
This ſalutation cannot be taxed with flattery, ſince it was 
directed to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome if 
he had never been born, or if he had never died. Addiſon. 
Ta'xABLE. adj. [from tax;] That may be taxed. 
Taxa'Tion. 2. , [taxation, Fr. taxatio, Lat. from tax. | 
1. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt; tax. 2. Ac- 
cuſation; ſcandal. | 2 
(1.) The ſubjects could taſte no ſweeter fruits of having a 
king than grievous taxations to ſome vain purpoſes; laws 
— rather to find faults than to prevent faults. Sidney. 
I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage ; my 
words are as full of peace as matter. Shakeſp. Twelfth Nrgbt. 
He daily ſuch #axatzions did exact, 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


As were againſt the order of the ſtate. Daniel. 
| Various news I heard, | 
Of old miſmanagements, taxations new; | 
All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. Pots. - 


(2.) My father's love is enough to honour ; ſpeak no more 
of him, you'll be whipt for taxation one of theſe days. 

3 | | | Shakeſpeare. 

'Ta'xtx. n. /. [from tax.] He who taxes. 

Theſe rumours begot ſcandal againſt the king, taxing him 

for a great taxer of his people. Bacon Henry VII. 

TEA. ». / [a word, I ſuppoſe, Chineſe; ##, Fr.] A 


Chineſe plant, of which the infuſion has lately been much 


drunk in Europe. | | 
I The mules friend, tea, does our fancy aid, wet 


Repreſs thoſe vapours which the head invade. Waller. 

One has a deſign of keeping an open tea table. Addiſon. 

I have filled a tea pot, and received a diſh of it. Addiſon. 
_" He ſwept down a dozen tea diſhes. _ Spectator. 


Nor will you encourage the common tea table talk. Spec. 


Green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, which exudes 

by roaſting : this is performed with great care before it is ex- 

poſed to ſale. Y | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A living tea pot ſtands ; one arm held out, | 


One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout. - Poe. 
The miſtreſs of the tea ſhop may give half, an ounce. Swyft. 


The fear of RY thought pedants hath taken many young 
divines off from their ſeverer ſtudies, which they have ex- 
changed for plays, in order to qualify them for Zea tables. 
1 | 5 ; , . | Swift. 
When you ſweep, never ſtay to pick up tea ſpoons, Saviſt. 
To TEAC. v. @. pret. and part. paſſ. taught, ſometimes 
teacled, which is now obſolete. [zzcan, Saxon] 1. To 
inſtru ; to inform. 2. To deliver any doctrine or art, 
or words to be learned. 3. To ſhow; to exhibit ſo as 
to impreſs upon the mind, 4. To tell; to give. intelli- 
youre. © T2, HEE OG, 
1.) —— TI am too ſudden bold, 
Jo teach a teacher ill beſeemeth me, 
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Milton. 


Duden. 
Mens virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 


Shateſp. 
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The Lord will reach us of his ways, and we will walk in 


his paths. % LE TT TITS UG Da. ii. 3. 
| Teach us by what means to ſhun”. IF t7e SR 
Th' inclement ſeaſons, Milton. 


N Moſes wrote this ſong, and -eaught it. Deut. xxxi. 22 
n vain. they worſhip me, reaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. N A lat. xv. . 
They teach all nations what of him they learn'd. Milton. 
(3.) He is a good divine that follows his on inſtructions; 
I can eaſier feach twenty what were good to be done, than to 
be one of the twenty to follow my own reaching. _ Shakeſp, 
If ſome men teach wicked things, it muſt be that others 
ſhould practiſe them. South's Sermons, 
(4.) Huſwives are reached, inſtead of a clocke, _ 
How winter night paſſeth by crowing of cocke.  Tufer, 
To TEAC. v. n. To perform the office of an inſtructor. 
I have labour d, CT fo N ONS fb 
And with no little ſtudy, that my reaching, 
And the ſtrong courſe of my Fon: rv a 
Might go one way. | Shakeſpeare. 
The heads judge for reward, the prieſts teach for hire, and 
the prophets divine for money. : Mie. iit. 11. 
TE'ACHABLE- 4d. [from teach.] Docile; ſuſceptive of 
inſt ruction. . | 
"Tis ſufficient that matters of faith and religion be pro- 
pounded in ſuch a way, as to render them highly credible, to as - 
an honeſt and teachable man may willingly and ſafely aſſent to 
them, and according to the rules of prudence be juſtified in ſo 
doing. | Wilkins, 
We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaſſed, and reacha- 
ble to learn our religion from the word of God, Watts. 


TrIAchABLEN ESS. #. . [from teachable.] Docility ; 
willingneſs to learn; capacity to learn. 
Te'acHER. n. /. [from zeach.] 1. One who teaches; an 
inſtruQor; preceptor. 2. One who without regular or- 
dination aſſumes the miniſtry. 3. A preacher ; one who 
is to deliver doctrine to the people. | 
(1.) Nature is no ſufficient teacher what we ſhould do that 
may attain unto life everlaſting. cad Hooker. . 
I went into the temple, there to hear 8 
The teachers of our law, and to propoſe 5 . 
What might improve my knowledge or their own, . Milton. 
Theſe were notions born with us; ſuch as we were taught 
without the help of a teacher. South's Sermons. 
Imperious with a feacher's air, | 
Boaſtful he claims a right to wiſdom's chair. Blackmore, 
(2.) Diſſenting teachers are under no incapacity of accepting 
civil and military employments. | Swift. 
(3.) For the choice of a governor more ſufficient, the teachers 
in all the churches aſſembled themſelves, Raleigh, 
Our lecture men, and ſome others, whom preciſe people ſtile 
powerful teachers, do ſeldom honour it. I bite. 
Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers. Milton. 
He may teach his dioceſe who ceaſes to be able to preach to 
it; he may do it by appointing teachers, and hy a vigilant ex- 
acting from them che inſtruction of their flocks. South, 
Tea, or tede. u. ſ. [tæda, Lat.] A torch; a flambeau. 
Not in uſe. 7 7785 8 12 | 
A buſhy fead a groom did light, 
And ſacred lamp in ſecret chamber hide. 
Hymen is awake, 


Wpenſer. 


And long fince ready from his maſk to move, „ 
With his bright 7ead that flames with many a ſlake. Spenſer, 


TrAGUE. n. J. A name of contempt uſed for an Iriſh- 


man. | 
TeaL. 2. ſ. [teelingh, Dutch] A wild fowl. _ 
Some ſerve for food to us, and ſome but to feed themſelves ; 
amongſt the firſt ſort we reckon the dip-chick, coots, teal, wi- 
ee, ee Careau's Survey of Cornwall, 
TEAM. u. / [temo, the team of a carriage, Latin; dyme, 
Sax. a yoke.] 1. A number of horſes or oxen drawing 
at once the ſame carriage. 2. Any number paſſing in a 
line. | P... ĩ ͤ I es He RR = 
(.) Thee a ploughman all unweeting found, 
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i 0d. 
s he his tollſome bean, chat way did gude, 
A brought rhee up in tt s ſtate to vide. Nene. 
We fairies that do run © 
- By the triple Hecate's team, 
_ "From the preſence of the ſun, 
. Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick. Shakeſ}. Mons Nizht's Dream. 
Making ſuch diff rence betwixt wake and ſleep, 
As is the diff rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heav'nly harneſs' d 727 115 
Begins his golden progreſs in the Eaſt. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
me, nor who *tis J love. Shakeſpeare. 
——Atter the declining fun 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk was done, 
Home wit th their weary team they took their way. Roſcommon. 
He heav'd with more than human force to move 
A weighty ſtone, the labour of a team. Dryden. 
In ſtiff clays they may plow one acre of wheat with a team 
of horſe. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
(2.) Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ſky. Dryden. 


Tear. u. .. [ea in this word is r oe ee ; ce an, Sax. 
taare, Daniſh ; tear rhymes to cheer.] 1. The water 
which violent paſſion forces from the ve.” 2. Any mol- 
ſture trickling in drops. | | 
.) — She comes; and Fll prepare 
My tear ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeries. 
The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, 
2 that thou would'it have me drown'd on ſhore 
Vith fears as ſalt as ſea, through thy unkindneſs. Shakeſp. 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me. 
Let's dry our eyes. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Tears are the effects of compreſſion of the moiſture of the 
brain upon dilation of the ſpirits. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
She filently a gentle tear let fall. Milton. 
(2.) Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 
Her fragrant flow'rs, her trees with precious tears, 
Her ſecond harvelts. Dryden. 
fo Tear. v. à. pret. fore, anciently tare ; part. paſſ. torn ; 
[cænan, Saxon; tara, ee ea is pronounced as a; 
tear rhymes to ſquare. ] -1. To pull in pieces; to lacerate ; 
to rend; to ſeparate by violent pulling. 2. To laniate ; 
to wound with any ſharp point drawn along. 3. To 
break or take away by violence. 4. To divide violently ; 
to ſhatter. 5- To pull with violence ; to drive violently. 
6. To take away by ſudden violence. 7: To make a 
violent rent. . 
9 Come ſeeling night, 
And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 
Cancel and fear to pieces that great bond 83 
Which keeps me A 5 . 044 Macbeth. 
The one went out from me; and I ſaid, Surely he is tors 
in pieces, and I ſaw him not ſince; Gen. xliv. 28. 
John tore off lord Strutt's ſervants cloaths : 
they came home naked. Arbutbnot's Hift. of Jobn Bull. 


Shateſp. 


by the populace. _ | Arbuthnot. 
(2.) Old with duſt deform'd their hoary hair, 


The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they are. 


Neither ſhall men fear themſelyes for them in mourning to 
comfort them for the dead. wt ; 
(3.) As ſtorms the ſkies, and torrents fear the ground, 
Thus rag d the prince, and ſcatter d death around. Dryden. 
(4.) Is it not as much reaſon to ſay, that God deſtroys fa- 


his * ER torn in pieces, and ſhared, by bis 1 15 
IE poke. 

| << 8.9 He FS "he beat his breaſt, he tore his has, _ 

7 | From harden d oak, or from a. rock's cold womb, . 

L : At leaſt thou art from Tome herce tygreſs come; 3, rer Te 

I Or on rough feay from their foundation torn, NY 

Sot 9 45 * 8 and in a tempeſt born. bon. 


— "—_ 
. 
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I am in love; but a team of horſe ſhall not pluck that from 


| Tear. n. . [from the verb.] 


now and then 


Ambaſſadors ſent to Carthage were like to be torn to pieces 


Shakeſpeare. 


Fer. xvi. BY 


therly authority, when he ſuffers one in poſſeſſion of it to have 


. a, EVAL 


Tx c 


Bluſh rather, that you are a ſlave to paſſion, 
Which, like a whirlwind, fears up all your virtue, 
And gives you not the leiſure to conſid A. Philipe. 


(6. % Solyman , 
Rhodes and Buda from the Chriſtians tore. Waller. 
Addiſon, 


The hand of fate 
Has tor# thee from me, and I muſt fo et t 
(7. ) In the midſt a rearing groan did brea 
The name of Antony. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
To Tar. v.n, [tieren, Dutch.] To fume ; to rave ; to 
rant . 
All men tranſported into outra 22 ſmall . matters, 
fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran fearing mad for 
the pinching of a mouſe. L' Eftrange. 
A rent; a fiſſure. 
Te'antR- . . [from to fear.] He who rends or tea. 
TE'ARPALLING. adj. [tear and fall.) Tender ; ſhedding 
tears. | | 


I am in 
So far in blood, that ſin will pluck on fin, 
Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. - Shakeſp. 


TEe'arpu, adj. [tear and fall] Weeping full of tears. 
Is't meet that ne 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, | 
With rearſul eyes add water to the ſea ? Shakeſpeare. 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dries the tearful fluices of deſpair ; 
- Charm'd with that virtuous draught thy exalted 'mind 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope's Odyſſey 


To TEASE. v. a. ſræran, Saxon.] 1. To comb or un- 
ravel wool or flax. 2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level 
the nap. 3- To torment with 1 importunity to vex with 


aſſiduous impertinence. 
) Not by the force of carnal reaſon, 
But indefatigable teaſing. Butler. 
My friends always teaſe me about him, becauſe he has no, 
eſtate. Spefator. 
After having been preſent in publick debates, he was teaſed 


by his mother to inform her of what had paſſed. 9 
We ſyſtem makers can ſuſtain 
The theſs, which you grant was plain; 
And with remarks and comments tedſe Yes 
In caſe the thing before was eaſy, Prior. 


TEICASEL. n. . [væyl. Saxon; ; dipfacus, Lat.] A plant- 
The ſpecies are three: one is called carduus fullonum, 
and 1s of ſingular uſe in raiſing the knap upon woollen 
cloth. Miller. 

Telas ER. 2. /. [from teaſe.] Any thing that torments by 
inceſſant importunity. 

wo fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the beſt advice, 
ou would have him come to himſelf, you muſt take off his 
e teaſer, which holds his reaſon at bay. „„ * "1 

Ties n. ſ. [teth, Welſh; di, Saxon; tette, Dutch; 
teton, French. The dug of a beaſt; anciently the * 
of a woman. 

Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny. Shakeſh. 
Snow cauſe a fruitful year, watermg the earth better than 
rain; for the earth ſucks it as out of the feat. Bacon, 

When we perceive-that bats have teats, we infer, that they 
ſuckle their younglings with milk. 

It more pleas'd my ſenſe BOT] 

Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the zeats 

Of ewe or goat droppin with milk at even. | 

Infants ſleep, and are ſeldom awake but when hunger calls 


for the teat. f Locke, 
The goat, how bright amidſt her fellow ſtars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach'd her teat diftent - Spas 
With milk, thy early food. Prior, 


Te! 5 Ly of adv. n, 0b benny, F ful F fro- 
*. 


wh ef CHINESS. a. 1 [from 4 Peeviſhneſs; 5: fretfulneſs, 


Te'cuntcal. adj. r; technighe, Fr.] Belong 
to arts ; not in common or Popular r 4 


Brown's Vulgar E u . 


Milton. 
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the mercury of a body. 
TE'CHY. adj. Peevith ; 
angry ; froward. _ | 
I cannot come to Creſſid but by Pandar, 
And he is as fechy to be woo'd to wooe, 
As the is ſtubborn- chaſte againſt all ſute, 


calling the ſame ſubſtance ſometimes the ſulphur, and ſometimes 


fretful ; irritable ; eaſily made 


bitter, pretty fool to ſee it techy, and fall out with the dug. 
TrcxTo'/nick- adj. [rexlonx%;.] Pertaining to building, Bai. 
To,TtD- wv. 4. [xeadan, Saxon, to prepare. ] To lay grafs 
newly mown in rows. | 
The ſmell of grain, or teded graſs or kine, | 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found. Milton. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and caſting it abroad, 
they call feadding. .. Moriimer's Huſbandry, 
Prudent his fall'n heaps | AY 
Collecting, cheriſh'd with the trepid wreaths | 

Of zedded grais,; and the ſun's mellowing beams, of, 
Rivall'd with artful heats. Philips. 
Tz'pptx, or tether, n. /. [tudder, Dut. tindt, a rope, 
Iſlandick.] 1. A rope with which a horſe is tied in the 
field that he may not paſture too wide. Teigber, Erſe. 2. 

Any thing by which one is reſtrained. | 

 (2.) We lived joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. 
Bacon. 
we know the length of 


We ſhall have them againſt the wall; 
their tedaer, they cannot run far from us, 
TE DEUM. u. ſ. An hymn of the church, fo called from 
the two firſt words of the Latin. 
: a - The choir, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. Shakeſp. Heury VIII. 
Te Deum was ſung at Saint Paul's after the victory. Bacon. 
Tz'/pr1o0us. adj. Ftedieux, Fr. tedium, Lat.] 1. Weari- 
ſome by continuance ; troubleſome ; irkſome. 2. Wea- 
Tiſome by. prolixity. - Uſed of authours or performances. 
Slow, . | | | 
(1.) The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well fait with either, but ſoon prove | 
- Tedions alle. Milton. 
Pity only on freſh objects ſtays, mY = 
But with the redious fight of woes decays. Dryden. 
(2.) They unto whom we ſhall ſeem redious are in nowiſe 
injured by us, becauſe it is in their own hands to ſpare that la- 
bour which they are not willing to endure. Hooker. 
That I be not further zedious unto thee, hear us of thy cle- 
mency a few words. N 
Chief maſtery to diſſect 8 
With long and tedious havock fabled knights. Milton. 
| Aut then the road was ſmooth and fair to ſee, 
With ſuch inſenſible dechvity, ; | 
That what men thought a fediaus courſe to run, 
Was finiſh'd in the hour it firſt begun. 
Te'/piousLY. adv. [from tedious.] In 
_ to Weary. 75 Fe» 
N ESS. 1. ſ. [from tedious] . Weariſomeneſs 
by contiuuance. 2. Weariſomeneſs by prolixity. 3. Pro- 
lixity : 
earying. 3 5 | 
T (.) She diſtaſtes them all within a while; m 
And in the ſweeteſt finds a tediouſneſs. | Davies. 
(2.) In vain we labour to perſuade them, that any ting con 
take away the tediouſneſs of prayer, except it be brought to 
the ſame meaſure and form which themſelves aſſigg. Hooker. 
(.) — Since brevity's the ſoul of riß 
And fediouſueſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes, © | 
I will be brief. „„ „ SO. 
(.) In thoſe very actions whereby we are eſpecially per- 
fected in this life we are not able to perſiſt; forced we are with 
- wearineſs, and that often, to interrupt them; which 7edioufneſs 
cannot fall into thoſe operations that are in the ſtate of bliſs 
Ihen our union with God is compleaallt. Hooker, 


| | Harte. 
ſuch a manner as 


In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain not from 


Locke. 


Shakeſ). 
When it did taſte the wormwood on the nipple, and felt it 


. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. | 


Child. 


Acts, xxiv. 4. 


length. 4. Uneaſineſs; tireſomeneſs ; quality of 


Hamlet. 


* 
* . 


W 
. 


* 1 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


SS 
The tediouſneſs of my lite. Dome. 

be full ; to be charged as a breeding animal. 

And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her.  Thakeſp, 
Is not my teemin 

uck my fair ſon from mine age 

Teeming buds and chearful 3 appear. Dryden. 
which they furniſh the mind, and, like the lights of Heaven, 
that does not reem with politicks. Addiſon, 
tommen, Daniſh, 1% draw out; to pour. The Scots re- 

(J.) What's the neweſt grief ? 

Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and mfinite breaſt, 

Op'ning her fertile womb, teem' d at a birth 
then 7eem forth its increaſe, as formerly, of its own accord, 

(8 | or brane 
fill the glaſs with ſmall beer. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 
81 
Tere. 2. [from teem;} One that brings young. 

Their zeal has left, and ſuch a teemlefs earth. Dryden. 
uſe. | 


- More than kiſſes, letters mingle fouls, h xy N 
For thus friends abſent. 8 this eaſe controulss 
x en 
To TERM. wv. n, [ream, Saxon, offspring] 1. To bring 
young. 2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 3. To 
(1,) — If the muſt teem, * 
Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
( 2.) Have we more ſons? or are we like to have? 
ng date drunk up with time, | 
And wilt thou ? CShakeſp, 
When the riſin Spring adorns the mead, | 
There are fundamental truths the baſis upon which a great 
many others reſt ; theſe are teeming truths, rich in ſtore, with 
give light and evidence to other things. Locke. 
(3-) We live in a nation where there is ſcarce a ſingle head 
To TEEM. v.'a, 1. To bring forth; to produce. 2. To 
pour. A low word, imagined by Skinner to come from 
tain it: as, teem that water aut; hence Swift took this 
word. | | 
Each minute feem a new one. 
—— Common mother, thou 
Teems and feeds all. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
The earth obey'd ; and ſtrait | %* 
Innumerous living creatures, Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
The deluge wrought ſuch a change, that the earth did not 
but required culture. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
2.) Teem out the remainder of the ale into- the tankard, and 
E'EMFUL, ach. [reampul, Saxon.} 1. Pregnant; proli- 
hck. 2. Brimful. Ainſworth. 
Te'tMLEss. adj. [from teem.] Unfruitfal ; not prolifick. 
Such wars, ſuch waſte, ſuch fiery tracks of dearth, 
TEEN. n=. /, [rman, Saxon, 7 kindle; tenen, Flemiſh, 10 
we; Teonan, Saxon, injurics.] Sorrow; grief. Not in 
— Arrived there RY 
That barehead knight, for dread and doleful feen 


Would fain have fled, ne durſt approachen near. Spenſer. 
Fry not in heartleſs grief and doleful teen. Spenſer. 

— My heart bleeds | 
To think o' th' zeene that I have turn'd you to. Sbaleſp. 


Eighty odds. years of forrow have I ſeen, | 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. Sbaleſp. 
To Teen. v. a. [from tinan, 10 kindle, Saxon.] To ex- 
cite; to provoke to do a thing. Not in uſe. Spenſer. 
EENS. #. J. [from teen for ten.] The years reckoned by 
the termination een; as, thirteen, fourteen. 

Our author would. excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes, | 
Begotten at his entrance, in his teens; e 
Some childiſh fancies may 7 et the toy, 
Some like the muſe the more for being a boy. 
TE ETA, the plural of tot. 111 3 

Who can open the doors of his face? his feeth are terrible 

round about. VVV Job, xli. 14. 
To TERTH. v. A. [from the noun.] To breed teeth; to 
bel at the time of dentitio n ws 
When the ſymptoms. of teething appear, the gums ought to 
be relaxed by ſoftening ointment. Arbatbnot on Diet. 
Te/cument. 1. . [tegumentum, Lat.] Cover; the out- 
ward part. This word is ſeldom uſed but in anatomy or 


T 


Granvilli. 


* 


1 
N 
1 


Lumen. 
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"TIX Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings in the faſhion of beard, or 
ther hairy reguments. 


Proceed by lection, dividing the ſkin, and ſeparating the fe- 


In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace between the 
green pericarpium and the hard ſhell, 


nation; to titter. _ 83 
They laugh'd and feh- he d with deriſion, 
Joo ſee them take * depoſition. | 
Tell tree. . , [tilia, Lat.] The fame with linden or 
lime tree: which fee: | 
A teileree and an oak have their ſubſtance in them when they 
caſt their leaves. | 
Tent. 2. , [teinte, Fr.] Colour; touch of the pencil. 


Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never be 1mitated 
by the moſt brilliant colours, becauſe the different zeints are 


ſimply laid on, each in its place, one after another. Dryden. 
Te'Lary. adj. [tela, a web, Lat.] Spinning webs. 
The pictures of 7e/ary ſpiders, and their poſition in the web, 


is commonly made lateral, and regarding the horizon; although 


we ſhall commonly find it downward, and their heads reſpecting 
the center. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
- TE/LESCOPE. »n. /. [tele ſcope, Fr. Ti>&- and oxoniw,] A 
long glaſs by which diſtant objects are viewed. 
The teleſcope diſcovers to us diſtant wonders in the heavens, 
and ſhews the milky way, and the bright cloudy ſpots, in a 
very dark ſky, to be a collection of little ſtars. _ Watts. 
Terzscolricgr-. adj. [from teleſcope.] Belonging to a te- 
leſcope; ſeeing at a diſtance. | PS pol 
To TELL. v. à. preterite and part. paſſ. to/d. [tellan, Sax. 
' taelen, tellen, Dutch; talen, Daniſh.] 1. Io utter; to 
expreſs ; to ſpeak. 2. To relate; to rehearſe. 3. To 
teach; to inform. 4. To diſcover ; to betray. 5. To 
count; to number. 6. To make excuſes. A low word. 
(1.) I will not eat till I have 2% mine errand. 
| . | | Gen, xxiv. 33. 
Thy meſſage might in telling wound, 


And m performing end us. Milton. 


(2.) I will declare what wiſe men have told from their fa- | 


thers, and have not hid. Fob, xv. 18. 

When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the inter- 

pretation, he worſhipped. Juages, vii. 13. 
He longer will delay to hear thee tell | 


His generation. | Milton.” 
You mult know; but break, O break my heart, 
Before I zell. my fatal ſtory out, | 
Th' uſurper of my throne is my wife! Dryden. 


The reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſs' d the gate, 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. 
(.) He gently afk'd where all the people be, 
Which in that ſtately building wont to dwell, 
Who anſwer'd him full ſoft, he could not ell. Spenſer. 
I told him of myſelf; which was as much 
As to have aſł d him pardon. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Tell me now, what lady is the ſame, | 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, | 
That you to-day promis'd to tell me of. Shakeſpeare. 
The fourth part of a ſliekel of ſilver will I give to the man 
of God to tell us our way. EF 1 Sam, ix. 8. 
Saint Paul zelleth us, we muſt needs be ſubject not only for 
fear, but alſo for conſcience ſake, _ Bijhoþ Sanderſon. 


Tell me how may. I know him, how adore. _ Milton. 


(4.) They will tell it to the inhabitants. Num. xiv. 14. 
(.) Here lies the learned Savile's heir, 
So early wiſe, and laſting fair; 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old, 
Numerous fails the feartui only tell; | 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. Dryd. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of Pr ca 
Tv | TOs 95 cx. 
She doubts if two and two make four, 9 ory 
Though ſhe has told them ten times o'er, | Prior. 


> Dd 


- Brown's Pulgar Errours. \. 


Ray on the Creation. 


To Ten-as. wv. #. [a cant word made from the ſound.] 


To laugh with a loud and more infolent kind of cachin- works, 


Hudibras. 


Iſa. vi. 13. 


_ oration written full of profound ſenſe, ado: 


Pope's Odyſey. - 
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(c.) Taſk, never 7ell me, I take it much unkindly, 


That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe, | 
As if the firings were thine, ſhould'it know of this. Shak. 


Wijeman's Surgery.' To TELL. v. n, 1. To give an account; to make report. 
2. To TEU on. To inform of. A doubtful phraſe. _ 
(1.) I will compaſs thine altar, O Lord, that I may publiſh * 


with the voice of thankſgiving, and tell of all thy wondrous 
5 TY P ſalm XXVI. 7. 
Ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 3 | 

Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here? Milton. 

(2.) David ſaved neither man nor woman alive, to _ 
tidings to Gath, ſaying, leſt they ſhould tell on us, ſaying, fo 
did David. | * 1 Sam. xxvil. 11. 


Te'LLTALE. n. , [tell and tale.] One who gives mali- 


cious information; one who carries officious intelligence. 
You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man 
That 1s no flearing telltale. | rem Julius Ceſar. 
What ſhall thels papers lie like felltales here > _ Shakeſp. 
Let not the Heav'ns hear theſe felltale women | 


Rail on the Lord's anointed. __ » Shakeſp. 
"Tis done; report diſplays her telltale wings, 
And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax, 


And to the telltale ſun deſcry 
Our conceal'd ſolemnity. Milton, 
Eurydice and he are priſoners here, : 
But will not long be ſo: this Zelitale ghoſt 


Perhaps will clear them both, Dryden and Lee, 
A telltale out of ſchool 7 
Is of all wits the greateſt fool. Swift. 


Tz'LLER., n. .. [from teil.] 1. One who tells or relates. 


2. One who numbers; a numberer. 3. A teller is an of- 

ficer of the exchequer, of which there are four in number: 

their buſineſs is to receive all monies due to the king, and 

give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him therewith : 

they alſo pay all ribs any money payable to them by 

the king, by warrant from the auditor of the receipt: 

they alſo make books of receipts and payments, which. 
they deliver the lord treaſurer. - Y Convel. 


Temtra'rtous. adj, [temeraire, Fr. temerarius, Latin.] 


I. Raſh; heady; unreaſonably adventurous; unreaſon- 
ably contemptuous of danger. 2. Careleſs; heedleſs 
done at random, | 5 | 
(1. ) Reſolution without foreſight is but a temerarious folly ; 
and the conſequences of things are the firſt point to be taken 
into conſideration. ' | | _ LU'Eftrange. 
(2.) Should he find upon one ſingle ſheet of parchment, an 
ns with elegant 
phraſe, the wit of man could not perſuade him that this wag 
done by the temerarious daſhes of an unguided pen. Ray. 


", 


ſonable contempt of danger. 5 


The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowley. 


To TZ MER. v. a. [tempero, Lat. temperer, Fr.] 1. To 


mix ſo as that one part qualifies the other. 2. To com- 
pound; to form by mixture. 3. To mingle. . 4. To beat 


| together to a proper conſiſtence. 5. Jo accommodate ; 


to modify. 6. To bring to due proportion; to moderate 


exceſs. 7. To ſoften ; to mollify ; to aſſuage; to ſooth ; - 


to calm. 8. To form metals to a proper degree of hard- 
neſs. 9. To govern. A latiniſm. ä 
1 5 I ſhall temper ſo 


Juſtice with 2 as may illuſtrate moſt 


Them fully fatisfy'd, and Thee appeaſe. Milton, 
(2.) If you could find out but a man by 

To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo ſhould upon receipt thereof | . 

Soon ſleep in 2 | | is” (ix Sheds 

(3-) Prepare the ſixth part of an ephah and the third part of 


an hin of oll, to temper with the fine flour. Ezek. xlvi. 14. 
The good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 


maſter of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own af- 


fairs with kind queſtions relating to themſelves, _ Addiſon, 
"bt (4.) Th' uncivil Kerns of. Ireland arg in N, 
And temper clay with blood of Engliſhmen, Shakeſh. 
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. The potter tempering ſoft earth, fahioneth e 
ey; mich labour, 
FC.), Thy ſuſtenance ferving to the appetite of the eater, tem- T 


And temper him with all the art I have. 


TEM ERA. 2 /- \[frem the verb.] 


8 ration. 


＋ E 


p = 


veſſel with. 


5 tered itlelf to every man's liking. oo Hit xvi. Mb 

01 ) Theſt ſoft fires with indly heat | ; 
various influence foment and 1 

Temper or nouriſh. Mien, 


(7.) Solon, in his . to the Athenians, Uiboured to temper be 
their warlike courages with ſweet delights of learning and ſci- 


ences : fo that as much as the one excelled in arms, the other 
exceeded in knowledge. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
With this ſhe wonts to temper angry Jove, 
When all the gods he threats with Wand! ring dart. eher. 
Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
Shakeſpeare. 


 —— Woman! Nature made thee 
"UN temper man : we had been brutes without you. Otway. 
<-."(&} — The ſword | 
Ot Michael fun the armoury of God ö 
Was given him temper'd fo, that neither keen | 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge. 025 Milton, 
In the tempering of ſteel, by holding it but a minute or two 


longer or leſſer in the other competent heat, gives it very differ- 


ing tempers as to brittleneſs or toughneſs. Boyle. 
| Repeated peals they hear, 
And, in a heay'n ſerene, refulgent arms ap ear; 
Red' ning the ſkies, and glitt ring all aroun 
The remper'd metals claths and yield a ſilver ſound. Dryden. 
(9.) With which the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare temfereth. Sfenſer. 


1. Due mixture of con- 
trary qualities. 2. Middle courſe ; mean or medium. 3. 
Conſtitution of body. 4. Diſpoſition of mind. 5. Con- 
ſtitutional frame of mind. 6. Calmneſs of mind; mode- 
7. State to which metals are reduced, particu- 
larly as to hardneſs. 

(1.) Nothing better proveth the excellency of this ſoil and 
temper than the abundant growing of the palm trees. Raleigh. 

Health itſelf is but a kind of rem er, gotten and preſerved by 
a convenient mixture of contrarieties. - Arbuthoot. 

(2.) If the eſtates of ſome biſhops were exorbitant before the 
reformation, the preſent clergy's wiſhes reach no further than 
that ſome reaſonable remper had been uſed inſtead of parin 
them ſo quick, Sai Taſcel. 


(3.) This body would be increaſed daily, being ſupplied 
from above and below, and havin 


done growing, it would be- 
come more dry by degrees, and of a tem er of greater conſiſten- 
cy and firmneſs. Burnet's Theo: „ the Earth. 
(4.) This, I ſhall call it evangelical, temper is far from be» 
ing natural to any corrupt child of Adam. Hammond. 
— Remember with what mild 
And gracious ?ezper he both heard and judg'd, » 
Without wreth or reviling. Milton's Par. Loft. 
This will keep their thoughts eaſy and free, the only cal er 
wherein the mind i is capable of receiving new informations, 
| Locke on Education, 
All irregular temf ers in trade and buſineſs, are but like irre- 
gular tempers in eating and drinking. Eaau. 
(5.) The brain may deviſe laws for the blood, but a hot 
temter leaps o'er a cold decree, Shakeſp. Merchant Ven. 
Our hearts, 
Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love. SLakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
(6.) Reſtore yourſelves unto your tempers, fathers, 
And without perturbation hear me ſpeak. Ben. Johnſon. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wile, 
To fall with dignity, with teuer riſe, | 
7. Here draw I 
A ſword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain _ 
With the beſt blood that I can meet withal. 
— Ithuriel with his ſpear 
Touch'd lightly ; for no fal ſhood can endure 
Touch of cceleſtial temer, but returns 
Of force to ies own likeneſs: up he ſtarts, 
Diſcover'd, and ſarpriz'd. Milton's Par. Laſt. 
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Fr.] 


TEMPERAME/ NTAL. ad; 


Te'MpERANCE. n. /. [temperantia, Lat.] 1 


Te /MpERATE. adj. [temperatus, Lat.] 


TEe'MyERATELY. adv. [from temperate. ] 


Pale. TE /MPERATENESS. 


E/MPERAMEN.T. 5. / [temperamentum, Lat. temperament, 

1. Conſtitution; ſtate with reſpect to the predo. 

minance of any gen; 2. Medium; due mixture of op- 
ſites. 


(.) Bodies are Lenin: hor and d in proportion to 
| the preſent remperament of that part of our body to which they 
are applied. nt” Locke, 


(2.) The common law has waſted and wrought out thoſe 
diſtempers, and reduced the Kingdom to its juſt! BY and tem. 
perament.. Hale. 
. {from temperament.]. Conſtitu- 
tional. 

That e dignotions, and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, that may be collected from ſpots in our nails, we 
concede. - Brewn's Pulgar Errourg. 


Intellectual repreſentations are received with as unequal a 


Glanville, 
. Moderation : 
oppoſed to gluttony and drunkenneſs. 2. Patience ; z calm- 
neſs; ſedateneſs ; moderation of paſſion. F 

(1.) Obſerve 

The rule of not too much ; by temperance taught 

In what thou eat'{t and drink ſt; ſeeking from thence 

Due nouriſhment, no Intfofous delight. Miltox. 

Ti emferance, that aol, without pride, and fortune without 
envy, gives indolence of body and tranquility of mind; the 


fate upon a bare temperamental reliſh or 1 1 


beſt guardian of youth and ſupport of old age. Temple. 
Make temj erance thy companion; ſo ſhall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dochley at. 
(2.) His ſenſeleſs ſpeech and doted i Ignorance, 
When as the noble prince had marked well; | 
He calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance. Spenſer 


What, are you chaf*'d ? 
Aſk God for temp vance, that's th* appliance only. 
Which your diſeaſe requires, 


Not exceſſive; 
moderate in degree of any quality. 2. Modems in meat 
and drink. 3. Free from ardent paſſion. 

(I.) Uſe a temperate heat, for they are ever n heats 
that digeſt and mature; herein we mean em erate, accord- 
ing to che nature of the ſubject; for that may be temperate to 
fruits and liquors which will not work at all upon metals. Bac. 

; — His ſleep 

Was airy, light, from pure 1 bred, 
And temprate vapours bland. 
(2.) I adviſed him to be fem erate in n and drinking. 


(3-) So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice dilpos'd ; 


Such emp'rate order in ſo fierce a courſe 


Doth want example. | Shakeſþ. 
She's not froward, but modeſt as the dove: | 
She is not hot, but femp'rate as the morn. Shakeſp. 


From temperate inactivity we are unready to put in execution 


Brown's Vulgar Er: ours. 
1. Moderately ; 
not exceſſively. 2. Calmly ; without violence of pen. 


3- Without gluttony or luxury. 
(1.) By winds that zemperarely blow, 


the ſuggeſtions of reaſon. 


The bark ſhould pals ſecure and flow, Addi ſon. 
(2.) Temp'rately proceed to what you would | 
Thus violently redreſs. Shakef- 


( 3.) God eſteems it a part of his ſervice if we eat or drink ; 
ſo it be temperately, and as may beſt preſerve _— 


n. ſ. [from temperate.] 1. Freedom 


from exceſſes ; mediocrity, 2. Calmneſs; coolneſs of 
mind. 
(2. Langley's mild eee 


Did tend unto a calmer quietneſs. Daniel's Civil Var. 


TEMPERATURE, 2. / © [temperatura, tempera, Lat. tempe* 


rature, Fr.] 1. Conftitution of nature; degree of any 
qualities, 2. Mediocr ity.; due balance of contrarietics- 
* Moderation 3 freedom from predominant p paſſion. 


S bale Henry VIII. 


Milton. | 
; Viſen. 


Taylor „ 
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4 3 than Guinea. » Abbot's Deſcription of the World, 


- * Birds that change countries at certain ſeaſons, if they come 


earlier, ſhew the temperature of weather. Baron. 
There may be as much difference as to the femperature of 


| the air, and as to heat and cold in one mile, as in ten degrees 


of latitude; and he that would cool and refreſh himſelf in the 
ſummer, had better go up to the top of the next hill, than re- 
move into a far more northern country, 

Memory depends upon the conſiſtence and the temperature of 


the brain. „ 


(2.) As the world's ſun doth effects beget 
Diff rent, in divers places ev'ry day; 
Here Autumn's temperature, there Summer's heat, 
Here flow'ry Spring-tide, and there Winter gray. Dawes. 
If, inſte id of this variation of heat, we ſuppoſe an equality, 
or conſtant temperature of it before the deluge, the caſe als 
be much altered. 7 Woodward 's Nat. Hiſt. 
(3.) In that proud port which her ſo goodly graceth, 
Mott goodly temperature you may deſery. Spenſer. 
Te'MPFERED- adj. [from temper.] Diſpoſed with regard to 
the paſſions. | 
When was my lord ſo much ungently tempered, 4 
To ſtop his ears againſt aUmoniſhment ?  Shakeſp. 
TE/MPEST. . /. [tempeſle, Fr. tempeſias, Lat.] 1. The 
utmoſt violence of the wind; the names by which the 
wind is called according to the gradual encieaſe of its 


force ſeems to be, a breeze; a gale; a guſt; a ſtorm; 


a tempeſt. 2, Any tumult; commotion ; perturbation, 
(r.) I have ſeen tempeſte, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks. - Shakeſp. Julius 2 
Some have been driven by rem eſt to the ſouth, Abbot. 
What at fuſt was call'd a guſt, the ſame | 


Hath now a ſtorm's, anon a femteſt's name. Donne. 
We, caught in a fiery 7empeſt, ſhall be hurl'd | 
Each on his rock trans fix'd. 3 Miltox. 

With clouds and ſtorms 
Around thee thrown, 'tem/ eſt o'er tempeſt, roll'd, | 
Thou humbleſt nature with thy northern blaft. Thomſon. 


(2.) The tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 


Save what beats there. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


To Te/myesST. v. @. [from the noun.] To diſturb as by 
a tempeſt. . i 
= - Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, * 
Tempeſt the ocean. | Milton. 
Te'MPEST-BEATEN- ©, 4. [tempef} and Beat.] Shattered 
with ſtorms. AIR: | 
In the calm harbour of her gentle breaſt, RES: 
My tempeſi-beaten foul may ſafely ret, Dryden's Aureng. 
Tz/mpesT-TOST- a4. [tempeſt and toff.) Driven about by 
ſtorms. reed ns 
Though his bark cannot be loſt, F 
Yet it ſhall be rempeft-toft. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
TzMpESTI'yiTyY. . . [tempeſiivus, Lat.] Seaſonableneſs. 
Since their diſperſion, the conſtitutions of countries admit not 
ſuch tem eſtiwity of harveſt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Temye'sruovs. adj. [tempefiueux, Fr. from tempeſ/t.] Stor- 
my; turbulent. . 8 
Temfeſtuous fortune hath ſpent all her ſpight, 
And thrilling ſorrow thrown. his utmoſt dart. 
Which of them riſing with the ſun or falling 
Should prove fempeſtuous. | 
Her looks grow black as a tempeſtuous wind, 
Some ragin Wengen are rowling in her mind. 


Spenſer. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


Pompey, when diſſuaded from embarking becauſe the weather | 


was temt eplied, My voyage is neceflary, my life is 
not ſo. . n Collier on „ Life. 
Te'meLar, u. . [from the Temple, an houſe near the 
Thames, anciently belonging to the knights ?emplars, 
originally from the temple of Jeruſalem.] A ſtudent in 
the law. | | | 
Wits and remt lars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, e SE 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. Pope s Efpiſt. 
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| ieth in the ſame climate, and is of no other re 
1.) It lieth in ate, is other tem- 


Brown's Travels, © 


Tz 'urrs. . / [temple, Fr. templum, Lat.] 1. A place 
appropriated to acts of religion. 2. I Tempora, Lat.] The 
upper part of the ſides of the head where the pull: is felt. 
(.) The honour'd gods = | 
Throng our large __ with the ſhews-of peace,  Shakeſp. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no aſſembly but horn- 
beaſts. _ Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Moſt ſacrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence he 
The life o' th* building. Shakeſp. Macbeth 
(2.) - er ſunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakeſp. 
We may apply intercipients of maſtich upon the remples; 
frontals alſo may be applied. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To procure fleep, he uſes the ſcratching of the zemples and 
ears ; that even mollifies wild beaſts. | Arbuthnot. 
The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 
Cold through his fem, les glides the whizzing ſpear. Pope. 
TE“ AurLer. u. , A piece of timber in a building. | 
When you lay any timber on brick-work, as linteols over 
windows, or #emplets under girders, lay them in loom. vp 
155 | Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
TEIMTORAL. adj, temporal, Fr. temporalis, low Latin.] 
1. Meaſured by time; not eternal. 2. Secular; not ec- 
cleſiaſtical. 3. Not ſpiritual. 4. [Temporal, Fr.] Placed 
at the temples. or upper part of the ſides of the head. 
(1.) As there they ſuſtain temporal life, ſo here. they would 
learn to make proviſion for eternal. * Hooker, 
(2.) This ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, 


Wherein doth fit the dread of kings. Sbhaleſpeare. 
All the temporal lands, which men devout . 

By teſtament have given to the church, 

Would they ſtrip 2 us. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


All temporal power hath been reſted from the clergy, and 
much of their eccleſiaſtick. | Swift. 
83.) There is ſcarce any of thoſe deciſions but gives good 
light, by way of authority or reaſon, to ſome queſtions that ariſe 
alſo between temporal dignities, eſpecially to caſes wherein ſome 
of our ſubordinate temporal titles have part in the controverſy, 
. Selden. 
Call not every temporal end a defiling of the intention, but 
only when it contradicts the ends of God, or when it is prin- 
cipally intended: for ſometimes a temporal end is part of our 
duty; and ſuch are all the actions of our calling. Taylor. 
Prayer is the inſtrument of fetching down all good things to 
us, whether ſpiritual or temporal. | Duty of Man. 
Our petitions to God with regard to te-zporals, muſt be that 
medium of convenience proportioned to the ſeveral conditions 
of life. $0 | EReogers's Sermons, 
(4.) Copious bleeding, by opening the temporal arteries, are 
the moſt effectual remedies for a phrenzy. . Arbuth. on Aliments. 


8 n. ſ. [ temporalitẽ, Fr. from temporal. 


Te'mMpORALS: 
rights. | | | | 
Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as biſhops have had 
annexed to their ſees by the kings and others from time to time, 
as they are barons and lords of the parhament. Cobbel. 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances 1s caſual, as the tem- 
poralities of vacant biſhopricks, the profits that grow by the te- 
nures of lands. Bacon. 
The king yielded up the point, reſerving the ceremony of ho- 
mage from the biſhops, in reſpect of the femporalities, to him- 
ſeit . 5 5 5 Ayliffe. 
Te'meoRaALLY. adv. [from temporal.) With reſpect to 
. oh | 
Sinners who are in ſuch a temporally happy. condition, owe 
it not to their ſins, but wholly to their luck.  _—_ South, 
Te'MPORALTY. #. + [from temporal, ] 1. The laity : 
ſecular people. 2. Secular poſſeſſions, L 
(1.) The pope ſucked out ineſtimable ſums of money, to the 
intolerable grievance of clergy and temporalty. Abbot. 
Ttmpora'nBous: adj. [temporis, Lat.] Temporary. Dir. 
Te'mpoRARINESS. 2 . [from temporary] The ſtate of 


Secular poſſeſſions; not eccleſiaſtick 
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orary truces were ſoon made and ſoon broken; 
| raiter amity. & 
If the Lord's immediate ſpeaking, uttering, and writing, 


Theſe _ 


_ doth conclude by a neceſſary inference, that all precepts uttered 


and written in this manner are ſimply and perpetually moral; 
then, on the contrary, all precepts wanting this are merely em- 
forarv. | | White. 


The republick threatened with danger, appointed a remfora- 
ry dictator, who when the danger was over, retired again into 


the community. Addiſon. 


To Te 'MyorIzZE. v. n. [temporiſcr, Fr. tempus, Lat.] 1. 


T'rMpOR1I'ZER. u. 


TeMsE BREAD. 
Te'msED BREAD. 
tamis, French; tamiſo, Italian, a fieve.] Bread made of 


To T EMT. v. a. [tento, Lat. tenter, Fr.] 


To delay; to procraſtinate. 


2. To comply with the 

times or occaſions. 3. To 2 . This is improper- 
(1.) If Cupid hath not ſpent al lis quiver in Venice, thou 
wilt quake for this ſhortly. | 

| I look for an earthquake too then. 

——— Well, you will temporize with the hours. Shakeſp. 
The ear] of Lincoln, deceived of the country's concourſe, in 
Ie caſe he would have temporized, reſolved to give the king 
attle. 
(2.) They might their grievance inwardly complain, 


But outwardly they needs mult temporixe. Daniel. 
(3.) The . is too wilful oppoſite, t 

And will not temporize with, my entreaties : f 

He flatly ſays, he'll not lay down his arms. Shaleſp. 


fe [temporiſeur, Fr. from temporixe. 
One that complies with times or occaſions ; a trimmer- 
I urs thee a-hovering femporixer, that 
Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, 
Inclining to them both. % Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
1. J. [temſen, Dutch; tamiſer, French; 
c tameſare, Italian, to ſift; tems, Dut. 


flower better ſiſted than common. 

1. To ſolicit 
to ill; to incite by preſenting ſome pleaſure or advantage 
to the mind ; to entice- 2. To provoke. 3. It is ſome- 
times uſed without any. notion of evil; to ſolicit ; to 


draw. 4. To try; to attempt; to venture on. I know . 


not whether it was not originally “attempt, which was 
viciouſly written 70 tempt, by an eliſion of the wrong ſyl- 
lable. | 
(1.) Tis not the king that ſends you to the Tower: 
My lady Gray tempts him to this harſh extremity. Shak. 
You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me; 33 
Let not my worſer ſpirit tent me again 
To die before you pleaſe. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Come together, that Satan fempt you not. 1 Cor. Vil. 5. 


He that hath not wholly ſubdued himſelf, is quickly tempted 
and overcome in {ſmall things. 


Biſbop Taylor. 
Fix'd on the fruit ſhe gaz'd, which to behold 

Might tempt alone. Milton. 

The devil can but temp? and deceive; and if he cannot de- 


ſtroy ſo, his power is at an end. South. 
| O wretched maid ! 
Whole roving fancy would reſolve the ſame | 
With him, who next ſhould tempt her eaſy fame. Prior. 
(2.) I'm much too vent'rous 
In tempting of your patience.  Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
| Withhold | 


Your talons from the wretched and the bold ; 
Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair : 
For, though your violence ſhould leave 'em bare 
Of gold and ſilver, ſwords and darts remain. 
I Still his ſtrength conceal'd | | 
Which tem; ted our attempt, and wrought our fall. Milton. 
The rowing crew, 15 » 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
(A.) This from the vulgar branches mutt be torn, 
And to fair Proſerpine the preſent born, 
Ere leave be giv'n to tempt the nether ſkies, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


TEMTTA“LT ION. 2. / [entation, Fr. from tempt.] 1. The 


add of tempting ; ſolicitation to ill; enticement. 


bn adj. [tempus Let ] Laſting only for a 
e AS Rn oo OLIN aanprad” "ye Pius BLh TU bheed Bike 


limited time. 


Bacon t Henry VII. 


TgIMr TER. . . [from tempt.] 


Bacon 5 Henry VII. 


TEN. adj. [cyn, Saxon; tien, Dutch. ] 


the thing held. 
Having parts diſpoſed to adhere to each other; coheſive ; 
viſcous ; glutinous. 4. Niggardly ; clcle-fiſted ; "zap 
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| 2. The 


mind as a motive to ill. ; OY TD | 
(..) All temptation to tranſgreſs repel. Milton, 
(2.) When by human weakneſs, and the arts of the tempter, 
you are led into temptations, prayer is the thread to bring you 
out of this labyrinth. : PR EN Duppa. 
(3.) Set a deep glaſs of rheniſh wine on the contrary caſket; 
for if the devil be within, and that femptation without, he will 
chuſe it. $ hakeſþ. Merchant of Venice, 
Dare to be great without a guilty crown 3 _ © |. | 
View it, and lay the bright remptation down : 
"Tis baſe to ſeize on all. Dryden's Aurengzebe, 


Te'MpTABLE. adj. [from tempt.] Liable to temptation ; 


obnoxious to bad influence. Not elegant, nor uſed. 

If the parliament were as tembtable as any other aſſembly, 
the managers muſt fail for want of tools to work with, Swift. 
1. One who ſolicits to 
ill; an enticer. 2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. 

(1.) Theſe women are ſhrewd tempters with their tongues, 


Is this her fault or mine? 
The tempter or the tempted, who ſins moſt ? 
Not ſhe; nor doth ſhe tempt. 
Thoſe who are bent to do wickedly, will never want tempt- 


ers to urge them on. Tillotſon, 
— My work is done: . N Bog 
She's now the fem ter to enſnare his heart. Dryden. 


(2.) The experience of our own frailties, and the watchful- 
neſs of the tempter, diſcourage us. Hammond 's Fundamentals. 
Foretold what would come to paſs, - | 
When firſt this temper croſs'd the gulf Lo hell. - Milton, 
To this high mountain's top the tem ter brought 
Our Saviour, 9 


toxication by liquor. 


Te 'MULENT. adj. [temulentus, Latin.] Inebriated ; intoxi- 


cated as with ſtrong liquors. | | 
I. The decimal 
number; twice five; the number by which we multiply 
numbers into new denominations. 2. Ten is a proverbial 
number. | 

(..) Thou ſhalt have more 

Than two tens to a ſcore. 

Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, long, and 
plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariſtotle obſerved, 
that Barbarians as well as Greeks uſed a numeration unto ten. 

| | Brown's Vulgar Erroxrs. 
With twice ten fail I croſs'd the Phrygian ſea, 
Scarce ſeven within your harbour meet. | 
— From the ſoft lyre, 
Sweet flute, and ten- ſtring'd inftrument, require 
Sounds of delight. 
(2.) There's a proud modeſty in merit, 

Averſe from begging ; and reſolv'd to pay 
Ten times the gift it aſks. | 
Although Engliſh is too little cultivated, yet the faults are 

nine in ten owing to affectation. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


tained againſt oppoſition; ſuch as may be held againſt 
attacks. | n | 5 
The town was ſtrong of itſelf, and wanted no induſtry to 
fortify and make it tenable. | 
Sir William Ogle ſeized upon the caſtle, and put it into a 
tenavdle condition. $ Clarendon. 
Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks : the Atheiſt 
has not found his poft zenable, and is therefore retired into 
Deiſm. | Addiſon, Spectator. 


Tzwa'cious. adj. I tenaæ, Lat.] 1. Graſping hard; in- 


clined to hold faſt ; not willing to let go: with of before 
2. Retentive. 3. | Tenac', French. 


parſimonious. 


Ainſæuor. b. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


| Milton's Par. Reg. 
Tt 'MULENCY. n. / [temulentia, Lat.) Inebriation ; in- 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Dryden's Cleomenes. 


| Es Swift's Miſcel. 
TEt'NABLE. adj,” [tenable, French.] Such as may be main- 


Bacon's War with Spain. 
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1.) A reſolute tenacious adherence to well-choſen principles, 


AS * ; 


' winkes the face of a governor ſhine in the eyes of thoſe that fee 


Ria ions | 1 | Focutb. 

85 Sdping, and ſtill tenacious. of 0 hold, 3 — 
Would'ſt thou the Grecian chiers, though largely ſoul'd, 
Should give the priſes they had gain d. Dryden. 


| You reign abſolute over the hearts of a ſtubborn and free- 


born people, tenacious to madneſs of their liberty. Dryden. 
rue love's a miſer; ſo tenacious grown, 
He weighs to the leaſt grain of what's: his own. Dryden. 


Men are tenacious of the opinions that firſt poſſeſs them. Loc. 
He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to invade 
that of others. | Arbuthnot. 


(2.) The memory in ſome is very tenacious ; but yet there 


ſeems to he a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe 
which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the moſt retentive. Locke. 

(3-) Three equal round veſſels filled, the one with water, 
the other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
ſtirred alike to give them a vortical motion; the pitch by its 
tenacity will loſe its motion quickly, the oil being leſs tenacious 
will keep it longer, and the water being leſs tenacious will keep 
it longeſt, but yet will loſe it in a ſhort time. Newton. 

Texa'ciO0USLY, adv. [from tenacious.] With diſpoſition to 
hold faſt. | 

Some things our juvenile reaſons tenacioufly adhere to, which 
yet our maturer judgments diſallow of. Glanwille. 

 Tena'ciouvsNEss. n. from tenacious.) Unwillingneſs 
to quit, reſign, or let go. 

Texa'city. *. 7 [ tenacits, Fr. tenacitas, tenax, Latin. | 
Viſcoſity ; glutinouſneſs ; adheſion of one part to ano- 
ther. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thoſe which ſome ſuppoſe to revolve about the 
fun and fixed ſtars, yet theſe and all their parts would, by their 
tenacity and ſtiffneſs, communicate their motion to one another 
till they all reſted among themſelves. Newton, 

Subſtances, whoſe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeſtion, 
will neither paſs, nor be converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 

Te'/nancy-. 2. /. [tenanche, old French; tenentia, law 

Latin, from tenant.] Temporary poſſeſſion of what be- 
longs to another. | 
This duke becomes ſeized of favour by deſcent, though the 
condition of that eſtate be commonly no more than a tenancy at 
will, | Wotton, 


TENANT. . / [tenanti, French.) 1. One that holds of 


another ; one that on certain conditions has temporary 


poſſeſſion and uſe of that which is 1n reality the property 
of another: correlative to /andlord. 2. One who reſides 


in any place. | : 2 
(1.) —— I have been your tenant, 
And your father's tenant, theſe fourſcore years. Shakeſ), 


The Engliſh being only terarts at will of the natives for 


ſuch conveniency of fiſhing. Hleylyn. 
Such is the mould that the bleſt tenant feeds Eh 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. Waller. 
Jupiter' had a farm long for want of a tenant, L'Eſtrange. 
His cheerful 7enarts bleſs their yearly toll, | | 
Yet to their lord owe more than to the ſoil. Pope. 
The tenants of a manor fall into the ſentiments of their. lord. 
| | ; Watts. 
The father is a tyrant over ſlaves and beggars, whom he calls 
his tefants.. . | | | Swift. 
(2.) O fields, O woods, oh when ſhall I be made 
The happy tenant of your ſhade ! a Cooley. 
The bear, rough tenant of theſe ſhades. Thomſ91. 


To TE/NANT. vv. 
conditions, 5 | 
Sir Roger's eſtate is fenanted by perſons who have ſerved him 

or his anceſtors, | Addiſon, 


Te 'NANTABLE. adj. [from tenant.] Such as may be held 
by a tenant. a | 


aue ruins that time, ſickneſs, or melancholy, ſhall bring, 


muſt e made up at your coſt; for that thing a huſband is but 
tenant for life in what he holds, and is bound to lcave the place 
tenantable to the next that ſhall take it. Sucking. 


Tze/nanT-saw. n. / 


a. [from the noun.] To hold on certain 


* 7 - K . 4 . * 


That the ſoul may not be too much incommoded in her houſe 
of clay, ſuch neceſſaries are ſecured to the body as may keep it 
in tenantable repair. 87 0 Decay Pieſy. 
r adj. [from tenant.] Unoccupied; unpol- - 
efled ! N . | je 
O thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 5 
Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantlefs ; * 
Leſt growing ruinous the building fall, | ; 
And leave no memory of what it was.  Shakeſp. 
(corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from 7enou- 
ſaw.) See TENON. | 


Tencn. 3. / [tince, Saxon; tinca, Lat.] A pond-fiſh, 


Having ſtored a very great pond with carps, tench, and other 
nd-fiſh, and only put in two ſmall pikes, this pair of tyrants 
in ſeven years devoured the whole, | Hale. 
To TREND. v a. [contracted from attend.] 1. To watch; 
to guard; to accompany as an aſſiſtant or defender. 2. 
To attend; to accompany. 3. To be attentive to. 
(1.) Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 
The ſilver ſcaly trouts did tend full well. Spenſer”s Epithal. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. Shakeſp. 
Him lord pronounc'd ; . O! indignity, | 
Subjected to his ſervice angel wings, 
. And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. 
He led a rural life, and had command 
Oer all the ſhepherds, who about thoſe vales 
Tended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
There is a pleaſure in that ſimplicity, in beholding princes 


| Milton. 


tending their flocks. Pope. 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair: 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' impriſon'd effences exhale, Pope. 
(2:3 Deſpair | 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. Milton. 
Thoſe with whom I now converſe, 
Without a tear will end my herſe. | Swift, 


(3-) Unſuck'd of lamb or kid that fend their play. Milt. 

To TEND. v. 2. [tendo, Latin.) I. To move towards a 
certain point or place. 2. [Tendre, French.} To be di- 
rected to any end or purpoſe; to aim at. 3. To contri- 
bute. 4. [From attend.) To wait; to expect. Out of 
uſe. 5. Toattend ; to wait as dependants or ſervants. 
6. To attend as ſomething inſeparable. In the three laſt 


ſenſes it ſeems only a colloquial abbreviation of attend. 
(I.) They had a view of the princeſs at a maſk, having over- 


heard two gentlemen 7 towards that ſight. Wettan. 
To theſe abodes our fleet Apollo ſends : 3 
Here Dardanus was born, and hither 7exds. Dryden, 


( 2.) ————— Admiration ſeiz'd 
All heav'n, what this might mean and whither fend. Milton. 
Factions gain their power by pretending common ſafety, and 
tending towards it in the directeſt courſe. Temple. 
The laws of our religion tend to the univerſal happineſs of 
mankind, ' pen Tillotſon. 
(3-) Many times that which we aſk would, if it ſhould be 
granted, be worſe for us, and perhaps rend to our deſtruction ; 
and then God, by denying the particular matter of our prayers, 
doth grant the general matter of them. Hammond. 
(4.) The bark is ready, and the wind at help; rd 
Th' aſſociates fend. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


(5. ) She deſerves a lord, ; 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might fend upon, | | 
And call her hourly miſtreſs. | Shakeſpeare, 
| — Give him tending, | 
He brings great news. | Shateſpeare. 


Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 

That tend upon my father ? Shakeſp. King. Lear. 
(6.) Threefold vengeance rend upon your ſteps ! | 
3 ; C Shaleſpeare. 
TE“YV DANCE. 2. /. [from tend.} 1. Attendance; ſtate of 


expectation. 2. Perſons attendant. Out of uſe. _ 3. At- 
tendance; act of 2 4. Care; act of tending. - 
(r.) Unha wight, born to diſaſtrous end, 


That doth his life in fs long tendance ſpend, 


9˙5 Spenſer. 
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Te'nDences.' *. P [from tend. 
TE'nDency. 
tion or courſe toward any inference or reſult; drift. 


able to endure the cold. 
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(% , lobbies fill with rendance, 


V. 


Li 


Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear. 
8 (31) | 8 e purpos d, 1 
By watching, weeping, tendance, to 9 
O'ercome you with her ſhew. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


f Nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, per force, 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren mortal, | 
Muſt give my tendance to. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
hey at her coming ſprung, _ 2 
And touch'd by her fair rendance gladlier grew. Milton. 


towards any place or object. 2. Direc- 


(r.) It is not much buſineſs that diſtrafts any man; but the 
want of purity, conftancy, and tendency towards God. Taylor. 

Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour, have a 
more particular tendency to the good of their country than any 
other compoſitions, Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Me may acquaint ourſelves with the powers and properties, 


the rendeucies and'inclinations, of body and ſpirit. Watts. 
All of them are innocent, and wy 4 of them had a moral 
tendency, to ſoften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of 
countenance ſome vice or folly. 1 Swift. 
(2.) The greater congruity or incongruity there is in any 
thing to the reaſon of mankind, and the greater rendency it 


| hath to promote or hinder the perfection of man's nature, ſo 


much greater degrees hath it of moral good or evil; to which 
we ought to proportion our inclination, or averſion. Wilkins. 

Theſe opinions are of ſo little moment, that, like motes in 
the ſun, their rendencies are little noticed. Locke, 


TENDER. adj. ftendre, French.) 1. Soft; eaſily im- 
preſſed or injured ; not firm; not hard. 2. Senſible; 


eaſily pained ; ſoon ſore. 3. Effeminate ; emaſculate ; 
delicate. 4. Exciting kind concern. 5. Compaſſionate ; 


anxious for another's good. 6. Suſceptible of ſoft paſ- 


fions. 7. Amorous; laſcivious. 8. Expreſſive of the 
ſofter paſſions. 9g. Careful not to hurt: with of: 10. 
Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 11. Apt to give pain. 
12. Young ; weak: as, tender age. 


(1.) The earth brought forth the tender graſs. Milton. 
From each tender ſtalk ſhe gathers. Milton. 


When the frame of the lungs is not ſo well woven, but is 
lax and fender, there is great danger, that after ſpitting of 


blood, they will by degrees putrify and conſume. Blackmore, 
(2.) Unneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, 
To tread them with her render feeling feet. Shakeſp. 


Our bodies are not naturally more render than our faces; 
but by being leſs expoſed to the air, they become leſs able to 
endure ii, : |  L'Efirayge. 

The face when we are born is no lefs fender than any other 
part of the body: it js uſe alone hardens it, and makes it more 
Locke on-Education. 

(3-) When Cyrus had -overcome the Lydians, that were a 
warlike nation, and deviſed to bring them to a more peaceable 
life, inſtead of their ſhort warlike coat he clothed them in long 
garments, like women ; and inftead of their warhke muſick 


appointed to them certain laſcivious lays, by which their minds 


were ſo. mollified and abated, that they forgot their former 
fierceneſs, and became moſt render and effeminate, 


. Spenſer on Ireland. 
(4.) J love Valentine; 


His life's as render to me as my ſoul. | Shakeſþ. 
(5.) The zender kindneſs of the church it well beſeemeth to 


his not miſtruſt but render love injoins. Milton. 
Be tender heurted and compaſſionate towards thoſe in want, 


and ready to relieve them. Tillotſon. 
(6.) Your tears a heart of flint of 
Might render make, yet nought 
_ Herein they will prevail. Spenſer, 


(.) What mad lover ever dy'd, 
To gain a ſoft and gentle bride ? 


* 


Dr for a lady render hearted, 
Shakeſpeare. 


1. Direction or courſe 


To Te/nDteR. w. a. [tenare, French, ] 


than popiſh tyranny, diſguiſed and tendered unto them, 


Te'npes. 2. % from the verb.] 


Hooſer. 
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Hara, 
(9.) The civil authority ſhould be render gf the honour of 


In purling ſtreams or hemp d d - 
and religion. | EINE. 57 . Tillotſon, 
As I have been fender of every particular perſon's reputation, 
ſo I have taken care not to give offence. Addiſon, 
(10.) Thy render hefted nature ſhall not give 
Thee o'er to harſhneſs ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
You, that are thus fo render o'er his follies, 
Wilt never do him good. Shaleſp. Winter's Tale, 
(11.) In things that are fender and unpleaſing, break the- ice 
by ſome whoſe words are of leſs weight, and reſerve the more 
weighty voice to come in as by chance. | Bacon. 
(12.) When yet he was but render bodied, a mother ſhould 
not ſell him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Beneath the Dens, where unfletch'd tempeſts lie, | 
And infant winds their render voices try. Covley. 
1. To offer; to 
exhibit; to propoſe to acceptance. 2. To hold; to 
eſteem. 3. [From the adjeQtive.] To regard with kind- 
neſs. Not in'uſe. 5 > 1 
(1.) Some of the chiefeſt laity profeſſed with 8 ſto- 
mach their judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was little better 


| Hooker, 
I crave no more than what your highneſs offer'd ; 
Nor will you render leſs. Sbateſp. King Lear. 
All conditions, all minds, fender down ' 
Their ſervice to lord Timon. _ Shakeſp, 
Owe not all creatures by juſt right to thee | 
Duty and ſervice, not to ſtay till bid, 
But render all their pow'r ? Milton's Par. Regain d. 
He had never heard of Chriſt before, and ſo more could not 
be expected of him, than to embrace. him as ſoon as he was 
tendered to him. | Duty of Manx. 
(2.) — Tender yourſelf more dearly ; | 
Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
Wringing it thus, you'll tender me a fool. 
- (3-) I thank you, madam, that you tender her: 
Poor gentlewoman, my maſter wrongs her much. 
. | | * hakeſpeare. 
1. Offer ; propoſal to 
acceptance. 2. [From the adjeQtive.] Regard ; kind 
concern. Not uſed. 3- A ſmall ſhip attending on a 
larger.. . | 
(1.) Then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's fenden, ö 
To anſwer I'll not wed. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Think yourſelf a baby; | 
That you have ta'en his texders for true pay, ; 
Which are not ſterling. 5 Shale ſp. Hamlet. 
The earl accepted the fenders of my ſervice. Dryden. 
To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, unlimited 
tender of the goſpel to all. South's Sermons, 
Our tenders of duty every now and then miſcarry, Addiſon. 
(2.) Thou haſt ſhew'd thou mak'ft ſome tender of my 


life, | f 
Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


In this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me. 


TE'NDER-HEARTED. adj. [tender and heart] Of a ſoft 


compaſſionate diſpoſition. 7 
Te'NDERLING, n. . [from Yender.] 1. The firſt horns. 


of a deer. 2. A fondling; one who is made ſoft by too 
much kindnefs. 3 


help the weaker ſort, although ſome few of the perfecter and T'E/NDERLY. adv. [from fender] In a tender manner; 


ſtronger be for a time diſpleaſed. 


mildly ; gently ; ſoftly ; kindly ; without harſhneſs, 
| Tenderly apply to her 


Some remedies for life. |  Shakeſdr 
She embrac'd him, and for joy MY | 
Tenderly wept. | Milton. 


They are the moſt perfect pieces of Ovil, ard the ſtyle ? #- 


derly paſſionate and courtly. 1 Pref. to Ovid. 
Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, | 
And Brutus zenderly reproves, eee 
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: 
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hardneſs. 208 State of being eamy u- -. eneſs. 3. 


Suſceptibility of the ſofter Ae 4. Kind attention; 
anxiety for the good of another. 5. Scrupulouſnheſs ; 


caution. 6. Cautious care. 7. Soft pathos of expreſſion. 
1.) Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues, the tenderneſs of 


11 1 


the nh receiving more ealily alterations than other parts of the · P. 


flcſh. Bacon, 
The difference of the muſcular fleſh depends upon the hard- 


neſs; tenderneſs, moiſture,” or drineſs of the fibres. Arburhbnor. 
(2.) A quickneſs and tenderneſs of ſight could not endure 
ht ſun- mine. Locke. 
ay zealous for his country, muſt conquer that renderneſ5 
and — which may make him afraid of being ſpoken ill of. 
| Addiſon. 
There are examples of ond per 8 that bave roared for 
anguiſh at the diſcharge of ordnance, though at a 2 diſtance; 
what inſupportable torture then ſhould we be under upon a like 
concuſſion in the air, when all the whole body would have the 
tenderneſs of a wound. Bentley's Sermons, 
.) Weep no more, leſt I give cauſe | 
To be ſuſpected of more #exdernejs 
Than doth become a man. 
Well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe 
To your kindred. Shakeſp. Rich, mt. 
With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves ! 
And breathes' the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows ! Ali ſin. 
(4.) Having no children, ſhe did with ſingular care and ten- 
9 intend the education of Philip and Margaret. Bacon. 
5.) My conſcience firſt receiv” 4 a trerderneſs, 
108 le, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd | | 
By thy biſhop of Bayon. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Some are unworthily cenſured for keeping their own, whom 
tenderneſs how to get honeſtly teacheth to fpend diſcreetly ; 
whereas ſuch need no great thniftineſs in preſerving their own 
who aſſume more liberty in exacting from others. Wotton, 
True tenderneſs of conſcience is nothing elſe but an awful 
and exact ſenſe of the rule which ſhould direct it; and while 
it ſteers by this compaſs, and is ſenſible of every declination 
from it, ſo — — is properly tender. South. 
(6.) There being implanted in every man's nature a great 
tenderne 7 of reputation, to be careleſs of it is looked on as a 
mark of à degenerous mind. 


Tz'xDinOUs. 4%. [tendineux, Fr. tendinis, Lat.] Sinewy ; 
containing tendons ;. confifting of tendons. | 

Nervous and fendinour parts have worſe ſymptoms, and are 

harder of cure than fleſhy ones. Wiſeman, 


Tz'nwnow. n. tende, Lat.] A linew.; a ligature by 
which the joints are moved. 
A ſtruma in her inſtep lay very hard od big amongſt the 
tendons. Wijeman's Su: rs. 
The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Thoſe claſp th' arterial tubes in tender rings; 
The rendous ſome compacted cloſe produce, ' | 
And ſome thin fibres for the ſkin diffuſe, - Blackmore. 


Te'nDrIL. 2. J [tendrillon, Fr.] The FN. of a \ or 
other climbing plant. 
In wanton ringlets wav'd, 8 
As the vine curls her tendrils ; which imply d 
Subjection. Milton's Par. Loft. 
So may thy tender bloſſoms fear no blite ; $4: 
Nor goats with yenom'd teeth thy fendrils bite. Dryden. | 
The terdrils or claſpers of plants are given only to ſuch as 
ave weak EDDY and cannot raiſe up or ſupport themſelves. 
Ray on the Creation. 
; Kh 


Pe 


Text'gxICose. [rentbricoſus, rencbrafus," Lat. .] 
Dark; gloomy. 


TexzprO'sITY. 2. . lcenebræ, Lat.] Darkneſs ; glooni. 


 Te'xngemenT. 2. , {tenement, Fr. tnementum, law Lat.] 


Any thing held by a tenant. 
What reaſonable man will not think that the tenement ſhall 
be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build him- 


% 


Government of the Tongue. 


FTE, NO. n. / [French ] 


yy. 9 r ＋ * 92555 
ſelf ſome handſome habitation thereon, to ditch and inclöle his | 


ground ?  . enſer on Ireland. 
Tu policy for father and ion to take di da, 


8 ah 
nen lands and renements commit no treaſon, Dryden. 
Who has informed us, that a rational ſouk can inhabit no 

tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece. - Locke. 

Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note, . 
And lands and tenements glide down her throat. Pope. 


'NEnT. . / See TewerT. 


Tenu'riTy: 2. , [tereritas, tener, Lat.] Tenderneſs. Ain. 
TZNE“sMos. n, / 


The ſtone ſhutting up the orifice of the 
ladder, is attended with a teneſmus, or needing to go to 
ſtool. Arbuthnot. 


5 TENET. 2. /. [from tenet, Latin, he holds. It is ſometimes 


written tenent, or they bold. Poſition ; principle ; opi- 
nion. 
That all animals of the land are in their kind in the ſea, al- 
though received as a principle, is a tenet very queſtionable. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
While, in church matters, profit ſhall be the touch-ſtone for 
faith and manners, we are not to wonder if no gainful fexet be 
depoſited. Decay of Piety.. 
This ſavours of Goatethibg ranker than ſocinianiſm, even the 


tenets of the fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty founded only 
upon ſaintſhip. South, 
They wonder men ſhould have miſtook 
The tenets of their maſter's book. | ' Prior. 


Te'nroLD- adj. [from ten and fold ] Ten times increaſed. 
Fire kindled into renfold rage. Milton. 
Te'nx1s. 3. J. [this play is ſuppoſed by Skinner to be fo 
named from the word tzenex, take it, hold it, or there it 
goes, uſed by the French when they drive the ball.]- A 
play at which a ball is driven with a racket, 
The barber's man hath been ſeen with him, and che old or- 
nament of his cheek hath already ſtuffed tennis balls. Shakeſp. 
A prince, by a hard deſtiny, became a tennis ball long to 
the blind goddeh. ; Hobel Pocal 7 2 | 
It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to draw a fair 
picture, than to play at tennis with his page. Prucbæam. 
The inſide of the uvea is blacked like the walls wy a fennit 
court, that the rays falling upon the retina, may not, RP 
rebounded thence upon the uvea, be returned again; for fu 
a A would make the ſight more confuſed. 
More againfl Atheiſm. E 
We conceive not A 1 ball to think, conſequently not to 
hs D volition, or preference of motion to reſt, Locke. | 


ave no W for the philoſophers adjoining to our 
tennis court, but there are alehouſes.  Arbuthnot and Poe. 


To Te'NNIs.: v. a. [from the noun. 1 To dive as a ball. 
Not uſed. 

Thoſe four: es iſſuing forth upon the enemy, will fo 
drive him from one | ſide to another, and tennis him am 
them, that he ſhall find no where ſafe to _ his feet. in, nor 
hide himſelf. S' Spenſer, on Ireland. 


The end of a timber cut 19;be 
fitted into another timber. 
Such variety of parts, ſolid with hollows andi cavities 
as mortiſes to receive, others with texons to fit them. Kay. 
The tenant-ſawy being thin, hath a back to 2857 it from 
bending. Moon, Mech. Exerciſes. 


Te'/nour. n /. [tenor, Lat, teneur, Fr.] 1. Continuity of 
ſtate ; conſtant mode; manner of continuity; general 


currency. 2, Senſe contained ; ram cour or. got. 
3. A ſound-in muſick. 210 511 500% t 
1 . .) We might perceive his words interrupted continually wi 
ſighs, and the fenen of his ſpeech not knit together to one eon. 
but diſſolved in ftlelf, as the l of the in- 
paſſion revailed. Sidney, 
When the world firſt out of chat ſpra 
So ſmil'd the days, and fo the tenor ran ö f 
Of their felicity : a ſpring was top bo hl Sk 
An everlaſting ſpring, the jolly 
Led round in his great cirde, ob ni iy ag 
As now did fintll of winter or of *. 
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Still 1 ſee thi tenor of man's woe 


Hole on the ſame, from woman to dads . Milton. 
Does not the whole tenor of the divine law — require 
humility and meekneſs to all men. dyratr. 
Inspire my numbers, | | 
Till Im my long laborious work complete, 
And ad rpetual tenor to my rhimes, 
Deduc'd from nature's birth to Cæſar's times. 8 


This ſucceſs would look like chance if it were not perpetual, 
and always of the ſame tenor. Dryde 1. 
Can it be poiſon ! poiſon's of one tenor, 
Or hot, or cold. ©  \ Dryden” s Don Sebaftian. 
There is ſo great an uniformity amongſt ' them, that the 
whole tenor of thoſe bodies thus preſerved clearly points forth 
the month of May, Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
In ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly old and regularly low, 
That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, | | 
We cannot blame indeed—but we my ſleep. Pope. 
(2.) Has not the divine Apollo ſai 3 
Is' t not the tenor of his oracle, | | / 
That king Leontes: ſhall not have an heir, 
Till his Joſt child be. found? Shakeſp. Winter's T, ale. 
By the ſtern brow and waſpiſh action, 
Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenor. S Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Bid me tear the bond, 
When it is paid according to the tenor. Shakeſpeare. 
Reading it muſt! be repeated again and again with a cloſe 
attention to the tenor of the diſcourſe, and a perfect neglect of 
the diviſions into chapters and verſes. Locke. 
3.) The: treble cutteth the air too * to make the ſound 
equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is the ſweeteſt part. 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


Water and air he* for the tenor choſe, 
Earth made the baſe, the treble flame aroſe. Conuley. © 


Texse. ad}. Trenſu: 77, Lat,] Stretched; ſtiff; not lax. 
For the free. paſlage of the und "into the ear, it is requiſite 
that the tympanum be tenſe, and hard ſtretched, otherwiſe the 


laxneſs of the mempranẽ Wk ein dead and damp the 
fed; 175 | Holden. 


Ti nSE. n. ſc Tremp, Fe, tempus, Latin: In grammar. 
Tenſe, in ſtrict ſpeaking, Is only: a variation of the verb 
to ſignify time. WH eee. 

As foreſight, when it is natural, We to memory, ſo 

| n methodical it anfwers to reminiſcence, and may be called 

* forecaſt ;. all of them expreſſed in. the terſes given to verbs. 
Memory faith, I did ſee; reminiſcence, I ad teen; ; forelight, 

1 ſhall fee; forecaſt, I ſhall have ſeen. | Crew. 

Ladies, without knowing what tenſes and puticpley are, 
ſpeak as properly and as correctly as gentlemen. . > ./ Lothe. 

Hie ſhould have the Latin words given him in their (firſt caſe 
and tenſe, and ſhould never be left to ſeek them himſelf from 

a dictionary. | 1 Watts, 

Te/NSENESS. n. /. [from tenſe] ContraRtion/; ; tenſion : 
the contrary to IN“ e 

Should the pain and tenſendf; of; the bann . 4 8 
ration muſt take place.. tn Sharp Surgery. 


Te ILE. 40. Less, 'Extin?] Capable of being ex- 


tended. 
Gold is the cloſe; 5 FE In the heavieſt, of metals, 


and is likewiſe the moſt flexible and tenſible. Bacon. 
T's nS11E ah. [renfilis, Lat.] Capable of extenſion. 


* 


AI} bodies ductiſe and tenfile, as metals, that will be drawn. P 
Baron. 


into wires, have the appetite of not diſcontinuing- L 
[benſſon, * T tenſus, Latin.) 1: The act 
f {tre icing?” not. laxation. 2. The ſtate of being 
ſtretche d; not laxity. 
x.) It can have nothing of vocal Sund. voice 1 raiſed 
by ſtiff tenfion of the larynx ; and 1 the contrary, this found 
by a rehaxed poſture of the muſcles 
(2.) Still are the Tub fle ſtrings i in te on found, 
Like thoſe, of. lutes, to juſt p Propo1 bon eee 
208 hich of the aiy's We is th orce,... 
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15 neſs or contraction. 4 1 * i —. 


rhea: 
* el 18 A hot RIES pain 3A 1 pain from the 


. pulſe of the artery; a tee from diſtention of the 
parts by the fulneſs of humours. Flyer on Humours. 
Te'nsURE. z. / [zenſus, Latin. ] The act of ſtretching, 
or ſtate of being $i Hig the contrary to laxation or 
laxity. 
This motion upon preſſure, and the reciprocal thereok mo- 
tion upon texſure, we call motion of liberty, which is, when 
any body being forced to a ee extent, reſtoreth itſelf 
to the natural. Bacon. 
TENT. u. /. [tente, Fr. tentorium, Latin. A ſoldiei's 
moveable lodging place, commonly made of canvaſs ex- 
tended upon Poles. 2. Any temporary habitation ; a 
pavilion. 3. [Tente, Fr.] A roll of lint put into a ſore. 
Vine tinto, Spanith.] A ſpecies of wine deeply red, 
chiefly from Gallicia in Spain. 
(1.) The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not 
far from it,. covered the ſame with tents. ' Knolles,. 
Becauſe of the ſame craft he wrought with them; for by 
occupation they were text makers. Acts, xviil, 23. 
(2.) He ſaw a ſpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by ſome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To Chailis' pleafing plains he took his way, 
There pitch'd his tente, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. 
Modeſt doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wiſe ; the tent that ſearches 
To th' bottom of the worlt, Shakeſp. Troil. and Creffida. 
A declining orifice keep open by a ſmall tent dipt in ſome 
medicaments, and after digeſtion withdraw the tent and heal it. 
Wi: iſeman' s Surgery. 


To Tewr. v. 2. [from the noun.] To lodge as in.a tent; 
to tabernacle. 


Dryden. 


The ſmiles of knaves 

Tent in my cheeks, and ſchoolboy's tears take up 

The glaſſes of my light, 5 ( daneben 
Te Text. v. a. Jo ſearch as with a medical tent. 

PII tent him to the quick ; if he but blench, 
I know my courſe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart. 

— Well might they feſter gainſt ingratitude, 

And tent themſelves with death, Shale ſp. Cabialanxs. 

Some furgeons, poſſibly againſt their own judgments, keep 
| wounds tented, often. to the ruin of their patient. Wiſeman. 
TENTATTION. n. 7 [tentation, Fr. tentatio, Lat,] Trial; 

temptation. 

The firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole fenfa- 
tion, when he ſaid ye ſhall not die, was in his equivocation, you 
ſhall not incur preſent death, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

TE'NTATIVE. adj. [rentative, effort, Fr. tente, Latin. 
Trying ; ; eſſaying. | 
This i is not ſcientifical but tentative. 

 Te'nTEeD:. at. [from tent.] Covered with tents. 
Theſe arms of mine till now have us'd, 

Their deareſt action in the tented field.  Shakeſp. Othello. 
The foe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the tered plain, | 

In Troy to mingle with the hoſtile train. Pofe's O ey. 
Te'nTER. n. [lendo, tentus, Lat.] 1. A hook on which 

things are ſtretched. 2. To be on Fs TENTERS. To 
be on the ſtretch ; to be in difficulties ; to be in ſul- | 
ne. 

(2. In all my paſt adventures, 

I nce'er was ſet ſo an the feuters; 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, _ 

_ That ev'ry I I turn does hem me, Hudibras. 
To Te'xTER. . 4. (from the "noun. ] To ſtretch by 

books. 

A blown bladder 8 riſeth again, and ph jeather or 
cloth is tenter ed, it ſpringeth back. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 
To Te/NTER-.w.h;, I'gadmit.extenſion-:,.;,,; | 
Woollen cloth will unter. linen ſearcely· 1 r Bacon. | 


Berkley. 
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Teri. ad. [ceova, Saxon.] Firlt after the niath; or- 
| of and by itſelf. 


dinal of ten. 


It may be thought the leſs ſtrange if others cannot do as 
| | | ple. 


TzxTH. 2. / [from the adjeQive.] 1. The tenth part. 
2. Tithe. 3. Tenths are that yearly portion which all 
livings eccleſiaſtical yield to the king. The biſhop of 
Rome pretended right to this revenue by example of the 
high prieſt of the Jews, who had 7zenths from the Levites 
till by Henry the Eighth they were annexed to the crown. 
| | | | | Cowel. 
ws Of all the horſes, | | 

The treaſure in the field atchiey'd, and city, | 

We render you the tent h. | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 8 
If thy revenges hunger for that food _ | 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth, Shakefp. 
To purchaſe but the tenth of all their ttore, 
Would make the mighty Perſian monarch: poor. Dryden. 
Suppoſe half an ounce of filver now worth ' a buſhel of 
cheat; but ſhould there be next year a ſcarcity, five ounces 
of ſilver would purchaſe but one buſhel : ſo that money would 
be then nine tenths leſs worth in reſpect of food. | Locke. 
2.) ——— With cheerful heart 

The zenth of thy increaſe beſtow, and own 

Heay'n's bounteous goodneſs, that will ſure repay 

Thy grateful duty. | Philips. 

Te'NTHLY. adv. [from tenth.) In the tenth place. 

TexnTi'Ginous. adj. [tentigo, Lat.] Stiff ; ſtretched. 

Te'NTWORT. . . [adiantum album, Latin.] A plant. 

| 9 Ainſworth, 

Tenvuiro'cious. adj. [tenuis, and folium, Lat.] Having 

thin leaves. | | 

Tenviity. n. .. [tenuite, Fr. tenuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] 
1. Thinneſs; exility ; ſmallneſs ; minuteneſs ; not groſſ- 
neſs. 2. Poverty; meanneſs. Not uſed. 

(1.) Firs and pines mount of themſelves in height without 
fide boughs ; * heat, and partly fenuity of juice, ſending 
the ſap upwards. | t Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Conſider the divers figurings of the brain; the ſtrings. or 


filaments thereof; their difference in tenuity, or ' aptneſs for 


motion. | 8 Glanville's Sceſſis. 
Aliment circulating through an animal body, is reduced to 
an almoſt imperceptible renuity, before it can ſerve animal pur- 
poſes. Arbuthnot. 
At the height of four - thouſand miles the æther is of that 
wonderful 4 that if a ſmall ſphere of common air, of an 
inch diameter, 
it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, which is many 
million times bigger than the earth. _. | Bentley. 
(2.) The renuity and contempt of clergymen will ſoon let 
them ſee what a poor carcaſs they are, when parted from the 
influence of that ſupremacy. 


Te'nuous. adj. [tenuis, Lat.] Thin - ſmall ; minute. 


Another way of their attraction is by a tenuous emanation, - 


or continued efluvium, which after ſome diſtance retracteth 
_ unto itſelf, 


Te'xurs. n. / [teneo, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura, law Lat.] 


Tenure-is the manner whereby tenements are holden. of 
their lords. In Scotland are four tenures ; the firſt is pura 
eleemoſina, which is proper to ſpiritual men, paying 


nothing for it, but devota animarum ſuffragia ; the ſecond 
they call feu, which holds of the king, church, barons, 
or others, paying a certain duty called feuda firma; the 
third is a holding in blanch by payment of a penny, roſe, 


pair of gilt ſpurs, or. ſome ſuch thing, if aſked ; the 


fourth is by -ſervice; of ward and relief, where the heir 
being minor is in the cuſtody of his lord, together with 
bis lands, and lands holden in this manner is called feu- 
dum de hauberk or haubert, feudum militare or lorica- 
tum, Tenure in groſs is the tenure in capite; for the 


10uld be expanded to the thinneſs of that zther, 


King Charles. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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crown is called A ſeignory in groſs, becauſe a corporation 
_ The ſervice follows the tenure of lands; and the lands were 
given away by the kings of England to thoſe lords, Heuſer. 


held, miniſters very unpleaſant meditation, Raleigb. 
Man muſt. be known, his ſtrength, his ſtate, 
And by that renure he holds all of fate. Dryden. 


Teptra'crioN. . J. [tepefacio, Lat.] The act of warm- 
ing to a ſmall degree. 1 | 
Te'p1D. adj. [tepidus, Latin.] Lukewarm ; warm in a 
{mall degree. tea TE e 
The tepid caves, and fens, and ſhores, 1 
Their brood as numerous hatcg. Milton. 
He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, . 


And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 


Such things as relax the ſkin are likewiſe ſudorifickx; as 
warm water, friction, and repid vapours. Arbuthnot. 
Ter1'piTy. 3. , [from zepid.] Lukewarmneſs.  Ain/. 
Te'ror. n. f. [tepor, Latin.] Lukewarmneſs; gentle 
heat. | 3 W 
The ſmall pox, mortal during ſuch a ſeaſon, grew more 
favourable by the tepor and moiſture in April, Ar but hnot. 
TERZTOLLOG Y. n. . rials - and . Bombaſt ; 
affectation of falſe ſublimity.... Bailey. 
Tere: u. . [tierce, Fr. triens, Latin.]] A veſſel con- 
taining forty-two gallons of wine; the third part of a 
butt or pipe- t es 
In the poet's verſe 
The king's fame lies, go now deny his rierce. Johnſon. 


TEREBI'NTHINATE. c adj. [terebinthine, Fr. terebinthum, 


TEREBI/NTHINE. Lat.] Conſiſting of turpentine z 
mixed with turpentine. | "© 


Salt ſerum may be evacuated by urine, by terebinthinates ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. . 
To Te'REBRATE. v. 4. [terebro,. Lat.] To bore; to per- 
forate; to pierce. ö a 0 
Conſider the threefold effet of Jupiter's triſulk, to burn, 
diſcuſs, and zerebrate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, for 
terebrating the earth, and creeping. Derham. 
TerxEBRA'TION, . /. [from terebrate.] The act of boring 
or piercing. CE \. x. 43a SET 
Terebration of trees makes them proſper better; and alſo it 
maketh the fruit ſweeter and better. Bacon. 
TERGEIMINO Us. adj, [| tergeminus, Lat.] Threefold. 
TERGIVERSA'TION. 2. . [tergum and werſo, Latin.] 1. 
Shift; ſubterfuge ; evaſion... 2, Change; fickleneſs. 
(1.) Writing 1s to be preferred before verbal conferences, as 


being freer from paſſions and 7ergiverſations. Biſbop Bramball. 


(2.) The colonel, after all his zergiver/ations, loſt his life in 
%%% Clarendon, 
Term. z. % [lerminus, Tatin.] 1. Limit; boundary. 2. 
Terme, Fr.] The word by which a thing is expreſſed. 
A word of art. 3. Words; language. 4. Condition; 
ſtipulation, 5. [Termine, old French.] Time for which 
any thing laſts; a limited time. 6. [In law.]. The 
time in which the tribunals are open to all that liſt to 
complain of wrong, or to ſeek their right by , courſe of 


terms there are four in every year, during which matters 
of juſtice are diſpatched : one is called Hillary term, 
which begins the twenty-third of January, or, if that be 
Sunday, the next day following, and ends the twenty- 
firſt of February; another is called Eaſter term, which 
begins eighteen days after Faſter, and ends the Monday 


ginning the Friday next after Trinity Sunday, and ending 
the Wedneſday-fortnight after; the fourth is Michaelmas 
term, beginning the ſixth of November, or, if that be 
Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty 
eighth of November. : | 


The uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly things are 


Ainſworth. 


law ; the reſt of the year is called vacation. Of theſe _ 


next after Aſcenſion-day ; the third is Trinity term, be- 


Coavel. 
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Thoſe parts 
they ſignified by dark and obſcure names, which we have ex- 


for want of terms. 


of theſe ſeſſions delivereth 


TETAMAGANr. n. /. 


e 
..) Corruption is a reciprocal to gen 

and death. | 
ly 'be reconciled, that there 


 wanteth a ferm or nomenclature for it, be but ſhifts of igno- 


rance. £1 Bacon. 


preſſed in their plain and proper terms. Burner. 
In painting, the greateſt beauties cannot always be _ 
OY, ryden. 

Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 


been neceſſary, from the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, to have made great additions to it. 


Swwife. 
(.) Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 


As curſt, as harſh, as horrible to hear. Shakeſteare. 
| God to Satan firſt his doom apply d, 
Though in myſterious terms. Milton. 


(4. ] Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir? 


. Dryden. 

Enjoy thy love, ſince ſuch is thy deſire, 
Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 
Did religion beſtow heaven without any terms or conditions, 
indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentley. 
We flattered ourſelves with reducing France to our own terms 
by the want of money, but have been ftill diſappointed by the 


great ſums imported from America. Addiſon. 
(5. Al am thy father's ſpirit, | 
Doom'd for a certain rerm to walk the night. Shakeſp. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time: | 
No; let us draw her term of freedom out | 
In its full length, and ſpin it to the laſt. Addiſon. 


(6.) The term ſuiters may ſpeed their buſineſs : for the end 
em ſpace enough to overtake the 
j Carew. 

Too long vacation haſten*d on his ferm. Milton. 
Thoſe men employed as juſtices daily in ferm time conſult 


inning of the ferm. 


with one another. Hale. 


What are theſe to thoſe vaſt heaps of crimes - | 
Which terms prolong. Dryden. 


To TERM. v. a, [from the noun.] To name; to call. 


Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerſe ima- 
ginary ſpace, as if no body exiſted in it. Locke. 


Te'xmacancy. 2. . [from /ermogant.] Turbulence ; 


tumultuouſneſs. | : 
By a violent termagancy of temper, ſhe may never ſuffer him 
to have a moment's peace. Barker. 


TERMAGANT. adj. {zyn and mazan, Saxon, eminently 


powerful.) 1. Tumultuous; turbulent. 2. Quarrel- 
ſome ; ſcolding ; furious. 5 . 

(1.) Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot rermagant Scot 
had paid me ſcot and lot too. | Shakeſ”. Henry IV. 
(z.) The eldeſt was a fermag ant, imperious, prodigal, profli- 
gate wench, _ | Arbuthnot's Hi. of John Bull. 
A ſcold; a brawling turbulent 
woman. It appears in S/ateſpeare to have been anciently 
uſed of men. It was a kind of heathen deity extremely 
vociferous and tumultuous in the ancient farces and pup- 
pet ſnows : Tr 
I could have ſuch a fellow whipt for o'erdoing termagant ; it 
outherod's Herod. net hy 

For zeal's a dreadful termagant, 

That teaches ſaints to tear and rant. Hudibras. 

She threw his periwig into the fire: well, ſaid he, thou art a 


brave rermag ant. 5 . Tatler, 
The ſprites of fiery ter magants in flame 
Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. ., Popes 


Fe'amer. . J [from term. ] One who travels in the 


term. 3 
Nor have my title leaf on poſts or walls, 
Orin cleft ticks, advanced to make calls 
For termers, or ſome clerk-like ſerving man, 


* 


4 


of | bee into which the chaos was divided, 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


B. Johnſon. 
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| eration ; and they two T'z/gaurinanty. 4% 3 nate. r 
are as nature's two termt or boundaries, and the volley W life MINABLE. ach. _ [from Jermina 4 | Limitable 1 that 
| ath. ©... ©  Bacon's Natural Hiftory. o, 
.) To app ly notions philoſophical to plebeian ferm, or 
to fay, where the notions cannot 


admits of bounds. _ 5 : 
Terminate. v. a. [ termine, Lat. terminer, French. 


88 To bound; to limit. 2. To put an end to: As, ts 


1 difference. EN 
1.) Bodies that are ſolid, able, terminated and 
able, have all ſorts of "1009s FOR EE Locks 
To Tz/nMinaTtz. v. 2. To be limited; to end; to have 
an end; to attain its end. opt ore . 
Theſe are to be reckoned with the heathen, with whom you 
know we undertook not to meddle, treating only of the ſcrip. 
Gt eas terminated in thoſe to whom the Eten 5 re. 
ed. | Hammond. 
That God was the maker of this viſible world was iden 
from the very order of cauſes ; the greateſt argument by which 
natural reaſon evinces a God: it being neceſſary in ſuch a chain 
of cauſes to aſcend to, and terminate in, ſome firſt ; which 
ſhould be the original of motion, and the cauſe of all other 
things, but itſelf be cauſed by none. | South, 
Ihe wiſdom of this world, its deſigns and efficacy, terminate 
on this ſide heaven. | South, 
Ere I the rapture of my wiſh renew, | i 
I tell you then, it terminazes in you. Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
TzxmInA'TION. n. /. [from terminate.] 1. The act of 
limiting or bounding... 2. Bound; limit. 3. End; con- 
cluſion. 4. Laſt purpoſe. 5. [In grammer ; terminatio, 
Lat. terminaiſen, Fr.] End of words as varied by their 
ſignifications. 6. Word; term Not in uſe. _- 
(2.) Its mgng and ſalinous parts are ſo exactly reſolved, 
that its body is left imporous, and not diſcreted by atomical 
terminations, | Brown's Vulgar Errour:, 
(4.) It is not an idol ratione termini, in reſpect of termina- 
tion; for the religious obſervation thereof is referred and ſub- 
ſervient to the honour of God and Chriſt : neither is it ſuch 
ratione modi, for it is kept holy by the exerciſe of evangelical 
duties. ies. 
(J.) Thoſe rude heaps of words and terminations of an un- 
known tongue, would have never been ſo happily learnt by 
heart without ſome ſmoothing artifice. | Watts, 
(6.) She ſpeaks poniards, and every word ſtabs ; if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her, ſhe would infe& to the North ſtar. Hate, eare. 
TERMIN TRHVs. n. ſ. [tiwitS-.] A tumour. | 
Terminthus is of a blackiſh colour; it breaks, and within a 
day the puſtule comes away in a ſlough. Wiſeman. 
TEt'xMLESS, adj, [from erm.] Unlimited; boundlefs. - 
Theſe betraying lights look not up towards rermleſs joys, 
nor down towards endleſs ſorrows. | Rakigh, 
Te'RMLyY. adv. Fro term] Term by term; every term. 
The fees or-allowances that are rermly given to theſe depu- 
ties I pretermit, | . 5 Bacon. 
The clerks are partly rewarded by that means alſo, beſides 
that zermly fee which they are allowed. Bacon, 
TERNARY. adj. [ternaire, Fr. ternarius, Lat.] Proceeding 
by threes ; conſiſt ing of three. 
Te'rnary. is . [ternarius, ternio, Latin.] The num- 


TEIANION. ber three. | 
Theſe nineteen conſonants ſtood: in ſuch confuſed order, 
ſome in ternaries, ſome in pairs, and ſome ſingle, Holder. 


Tz'&RACE. x. /. (terrace, Fr. terraccia, Italian] 1. A 
ſmall mount of earth covered. with graſs. 2. A balcony ; 
an open gallery. = TY Rs 
(1.) He made her gardens not only within the palaces, but 
upon rerraſſes raiſed with earth over the arched roofs, planted 
with all forts of fruits. | | ns Temple. 
(2.) Fear broke my ſlumbers, I no longer tay, | 
But mount the terrace, thence the town furvey, Dryden. 
To Te'xraAcE. v. a. [from the noun.] To open to the 
ais er light.:: © © 79 | 
The reception of light into the body of the building muſt 
now be ſupplied, by terracing any ſtory which. is in danger of 
_ darkneſs. Motto , Architecture. 


Clermont's terrac'd height and Eſher's groves, Thomſon: 
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bros, adj, [terra and agua, Lat.] Compoſed Tez'anrigiy. adv. [from terrible.] 1. Dreadfully ; for- 


*, 


of land and water.. 3s 21 mia bly ; ſo as to raiſe fear, 2. Violently ; very much. 

The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in the ſame (1.) The poliſh'd ſteel gleams terribly from far, 

condition that the univerſal deluge left it, Moodauard. And every moment nearer ſhows the war. Dryden. 
'TerrE NE. adj, ¶terrenus, Lat.] Earthly; terreſtrial. (2.) The poor man ſqualled terribly. 1 | Sworft, 


J ⁵ ] ] i „„ 


They think that the ſame rules of decency which ſerve for TrIRRIEK R. . . terrier, Fr, from terra, earth.] 1. A 


things done unto ter ene powers, ſhould univerfally decide what 
| Ld 40 | Hocker. 


is fit in the ſervice of God. 
Our terrene moon is now 1 "ext 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shakeſp. 
God ſet before him a mortal and immortal life, a nature 
celeſtial and terrene; but God gave man to himſelf. Raleigh. 
— — Over many a tract 
Of heav'n they march'd, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this /errene. 0 Milton's Par. Loft. 
Te'anE-BLUE, #, . [terre and bleu, French.) A ſort of 
earth. 


Je re- blue is a light, looſe, friable kind of lapis armenus. 
| Mocdward's Met, Foſſils, 


TE'RRE-VERTE. . , [French.] A fort of earth. 
Terre-werte owes its colour to a {light admixture of copper. 
Woodward's Met. Foſſils. 
Terre-verte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt 
yellow-ochre and ultramarine. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


Te'rrEOUS. adj. [terreus, Latin.] Eartby ; conſiſting of 
carth. 3 | 

There is but little ſimilitude betwixt a terreous humidity and 

plantal germinations. g Glanville's Scep/is. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bottom, 

- yariouſly begin intumeſcencies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


TERRESTRIAL. adj. [terre ſtris, Latin.] 1. Earthly; not 
celeſtial. 2. Conſiſting of earth; terreous. Improper. 
(1.) Far paſſing th' height of men rerreftrial, | 
Like an huge giant of the Titan race. Spenſer. 
' Terrefirial heav*n ! danc'd round by other heav'ns 
That ſhine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light. | | Milton, 
Thou brought'ſt Briareus with his hundred hands, 
So call'd in heav'n; but mortal men below SM 
By his ferreſtrial name Ægeon know. 
(2.) I did not confine theſe obſervations to land or rerreſtrial 
parts of the globe, but extended them to the fluids. Wood. 


To TernRE'STRIPY. v. a. [terreftris and facio, Lat.] To 


reduce to the ſtate of earth. 1 

| 1 we ſhould affirm, that heaven were but earth celeſti- 

fied, and earth but heaven 4 20 or, that each part above 

had an influence on its divided affinity below; yet to ſingle out 

theſe relations is a work to be effected by revelation. x 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


 Texne'srrIOUS. adj, [terreftlris, Lat. terreſtre, French. ] 


Terreous ; earthy ; conſiſting of earth. 
This variation proceedeth from terreſtrious eminences of 
earth reſpecting the needle. | Brown. 
T:'xR1BLE. adj. terrible, Fr. from terribilis, Latin.] 1. 
Dreadful ; formidable; cauſing fear. 2. Great ſo as to 
offend : a colloquial hyperbole, 
(1.) — Was this a face to be expos d 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 


Of quick, croſs lightning? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
— — Fit love Þr gods 
Not terrible, though terrour be in love. Milton. 
Thy native Latium was thy darling care, ws 
Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior. 


(2.) Being indiſpos'd by the terrible coldnefs of the ſeaſon, 
he repoſed himſelf till the weather ſhould mend. Clarendon. 

I began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to look upon 
myſelf as a dead man. Tillotſon. 
Te'knipLENSS. „, [from 7errible.] Formidableneſs ; 
the quality of being terrible ; dreadfulneſs. 

Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ftrove to climb 
to the height of terriblenecſs. . 1 

Their terribleneſy is owing to the violent contuſion and ſa- 
ceration of the parts, 85 +, 


Dryden. 


= Sharp's Sargery. 


dog that follows his game under ground. 2. [Terrier, 
Fr.] A ſurvey or regiſter of lands. 3. [From terebre, 
Latin.) A wimble ; auger or borer. Ainſavorth. 

(1.) The fox is earth'd, but I ſhall fend my two terriers in 


after him. BET Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
( 2.) King James's canons require that the biſhops procure a 
terrier to be taken of ſuch lands. lie. 


TERRITICk. adj. [terrifieus, Latin.) Dreadful ; cauſing 
terrour. | | 
The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 
Of huge extent ſometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrific. Milton's Par, Loft. 
The Britiſh navy through ocean vaſt | 
Shall wave her double croſs, t' extremeſt climes 
Terrifick, | Philips. 
To Te'RRIFY- v. a. [terror and facio, Latin.] To fright ; 
to ſhock with fear; to make afraid. 

Thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and #errifieſ} me through 
viſions, * Job, vii. 14. 

In nothing rerriſied by your adverſaries; Phil. i. 28. 

Neither doth it beſeem this moſt wealthy ſtate to be err iſied 

from that which is right with any charges of war. KXnolles. 

Though he was an offender againſt the laws, yet in regard 

they had treated him illegally, in ſcourging him and Silas un- 
condemned, againſt the privilege of Romans, he zerrifies them 
with their illegal een Kettleauell. 
The amazing difficulty of his account will rather terrify than 
inform him, and keep him from ſetting heartily about ſuch a 
taſk as he deſpairs ever to go through with. "SED. 
Meteors for various purpoſes to form ; ; 
The breeze to cheer, to rerrih, the ſtorm. Blackmore. 
Te'rrITORY. n. , [territorium, law Lat. territoire, Fr.] 
Land ; country ; dominion ; diſtrict. 

Linger not in my territories longer than ſwifteſt expedition 
will give thee time to leave our royal court. Sbaleſp. 
They erected a houſe within their own rerritory, half way 
between their fort and the town. Hayward. 

He faw wide territory ſpread | | 
Before him, towns, and rural works between. Milton. 

Ne'er did the Turk invade our territory, 5 

But fame and terror doubl'd ſtill their files. Denham. 
Arts and ſciences took their riſe, and flouriſhed only in thoſe 
ſmall territories where the people were free. Savift. 


TEIRROUR. #. . terror, Latin; terreur, Fr.] 1. Fear 
communicated. 2. Fear received. 3. The cauſe of 


fear. TEN | 
F243 The thunder when to roll 2 
With terror through the dark aerial hall. Milton. 
The pleaſures of the land and terrours of the main. 
5 | | | | * Blackmore. 


(2.) It is the cowiſh rerrour of his ſpirit 
That dares not undertake, . Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
They ſhot thorough both the walls of the town and the 

bulwark alſo, to the great rerrour of the defendants. Kno/les. 


Amaze and terrour ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt, | Milton, 
They with conſcious terrours vex me round. Milton. 
| O ſight | 


Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 


Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! Milton. 
(3.) Thoſe enormous terrours of the Nile. Prior. 
So ſpake the grieſly terrour. | Milton. 


Teras. adj. ters, Fr. terfus, Latin,] 1. Smooth. Nat 
in uſe. 2. Cleanly written; neat ; elegant without 
pompouſneſs. FFT 
(1.) Many ſtones precious and vulgar, although ferſe and 
ſmooth, have not this power attractive. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
(...) To raw numbers and unfinifh'd verſe, 75 
Sweet ſound is added no to make it terſe. Dryden. 
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| 1 1 I» | 5 | . . : * o 
Theſe accompliſhments in the pulpit appear by a quaint, He ordained by his laſt zeffament, that his ZEneids ſhould be 
terſe, florid ſtyſe, rounded into periods without propriety or burnt. | . 
meaning. f CORE Sao Miſcel. TeSTamE/NTARY. adj. [teſlamentaire, Fr. teflamentariu, 
Various of numbers, new in ev'ry ſtrain Kone Lat.] Given by will; contained in wills. 

Diffus'd, yet rerſe, poetical, though plain. © Harte. How many feſtamentary charities have been defeated by the 


TIN TIAN. 2. J. tertiana, Lat.] Is an a gue intermitting negligence or fraud of executors? by the 1 * whe of a will? 
but one day, ſo that there are two fits in three days. the ſubornation of witneſſes, or the corrupt ſentence of a judge? 
Tertians of a long continuance do moſt menace this ſymp- _ FELL e Altterbury. 
\ 8 > . / - | . . . 4 
tom. | Harvey on Conſumptions. Te'sTaTY. adj. [teflatus, Latin.] ra made a will. 
To Te'rkTIATE. v. a. [ertio, tertius, Latin. ] Io do any By the canon law, the biſhop had the law ful diſtribution of 
thing the third time. 8 | | the goods of perſons dying te/fate and inteſtate. _, * Aylife. 
Te's$ELLATED, adj, [teſſella, Latin.} Variegated by Tzsta'ToR. 3. /. [tefator, Lat. reftaieur, French.] One 
a ſquares. 5 8 TENN | | who leaves 2 will. 7: | I 
Van Helmont produced a ſtone very different from the 17. He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which 
ſellated pyrites. | * © Woodward on Foffils. always the teffator bore him. Hooker, 


Trsr. u. J Lie, Fr. teſtia, Ttalian.] 1. The cupel by E 4 = r. * ban lf a, a legacy 25 omg 


which refiners try their metals. 2. Trial; examination: - : | ; 
as by the cupel. 3. Means of trial. 4. That with 3 ee B ee will. 
which any thing is comp ared = order el ad Forth ff Not with fond 24 of the teſed gold. Shakeſpeare 
nuineneſs. 5. Diſcriminative characteriſtick. 6. Judg- ./ rE R. . ea 22 
| phy ES an thy wiintions | | being diſtinguiſhed by the head ſtamped upon 1. 1. A 
AND. . 1 ſixpence. 2. The cover of a bed. | | 
erb, d ours: aye rate (J.) Come manage me your caliver: hold, there is a feſer 
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Pay 


Haſt ſtrangely ſtood the e,. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 
Let there be ſome more e made of my i for thee. 3 a Svhakeſp. Henry IV. 
Before ſo noble and ſo great a figure A crown goes for ſixty pence, a ſhilling for twelve pence, 
| Shakeſp. Meaſ. fir Meaſure. and a tefter for ſixpencde. Locke, 


Be ftampt upon it. 
They who thought worſt of the Scots, did not think there 
would be no fruit or diſcovery from that ef. Clarendon. 
What uſe of oaths, of promiſe, or of 6ſt, 
Where men regard no God but intereſt Waller. 
Thy virtue, prince, has ſtood the 26% of fortune | . Kr f 
Like pureſt gold, that, tortur'd in the furnace, x In flow'r of age 98 iſh for a ſong; 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its weight. Flums and directors, Shylock and his wife, | 
| | Addiſon. Will club their refers now to take thy life. | Pope. 
(3.) Whom ſhould my muſe then fly to, but the beſt Te'sTICLE. n. J. [tefliculus, Lat.] Stone. 
Of kings for grace; of poets for my h. Ben. Johnſon. That a bever, to eſcape the hunter, bites off his feſticles or 
To. be read herſelf ſhe need not fear ; | | ſtones, is a tenent very ancient. : Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
Each teſt, and every light, her muſe will bear, Dryden. The more certain ſign from the pains reaching to the groins 
- — Your noble race | and ztefticles. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
We baniſh not, but they forſake the place : TeSTIFICA'TION, . . [teftificatio, Latin; from zeſtify.] - 
Our doors are open : True, but ere they come, : The act of witneſſing. | = | 
You toſs your cenſing teſt, and fume the room. Dryden. When together we have all received thoſe heavenly myſteries 
(4+) Unerring Nature, ſtill divinely bright, wherein Chriſt imparteth himſelf unto us, and giveth viſible 
One clear, unchang'd and univerſal light, teftification of our bleſſed communion with him, we ſhould, in 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 858 hatred of all hereſies, factions and ſchiſms, declare openl7 
At once the ſource, and end, and e of art. Pope. ourſelves united. ; Hooker. 


Thoſe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
And guarded nations from attacks, 5 
Now practiſe ev'ry pliant geſture, 3 
Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry teſter. Sawift's Miſcel, 

Young man, your days can ne'er be long, | 
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(s.) Our penal laws no ſons of yours admit, In places ſolemnly dedicated for that purpoſe, is a more 

7 Our zeft excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. direct ſervice and teftification of our homage to God. South. - 

f (6.) Who would excel, when few can make a eff, . TesTixica'TtoOR. ». / [from zeftificor, Latin.] One who 
I Betwixt indiff rent writing.and the beſt ? den. witneſſes. . | 


TxsTa'ceous. adj, [teflaceus, Lat. reflacie, French.) 1. Ty/gripign. 2. [from teftify.] One who teſtifies. 
Conſiſting of ſhells; compoſed of ſhells. 2. Having 9, TE/STIFY. S. x. 700 Latin.] To witneſs; to 


continuous, not jointed ſhells : oppoſed to cruſlaceous. prove; to give evidence. 
(2.) Teflaceous, with naturaliſts, 1s a term given only to ſuch Jeſus needed not that any 
fiſh whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire, and of a piece; knew what was in man. 
becauſe thoſe which are joined, as the lobſters, are cruſtaceous : 
but in medicine all preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of 
the like kind, are thus called. | Quincy. 
Several ſhells were found upon the ſhores, of the cruſtaceous wrongfully. 
and teſtaceous kind. Moodætard's Nat. Hiſt, 
The mineral particles in theſe ſhells is plainly to be diſtin- 
22 from the feſtaceous ones, or the texture and ſubſtance of 
the ſhell. | I 
TE/STAMENT:. u. /, [teflament, Fr. teflamentum, Latin.) of felid piety and devotion. 


As this place teftifies. 


Th' event was dire, 


ſhould ei of man; for he 
5 Jobn, ii. 25. 
One witneſs ſhall not gef ih againſt any, to cauſe him to die. 


Numb. xxxv. 30. 


Heaven and earth ſhall 2efify for us, that you put us to death 


1 Mac. ii. 47» 


h | rf Par. Loft. 
« 2 The appeals to their cloſets, to their books of devotion, to 
e et. HI. oof ify what care ſhe has taken to. eſtabliſh her children in a life 


| | Law. 


1. A will; any writing directing the diſpoſal of the To Te'sTiry. v. a, To witneſs ; to give evidence of any 


poſſeſſions of a man deceaſed. 2. The name of each of point. 


the volumes of the holy ſcripture. a | 
(1.) He bringeth arguments from the love which always the and ye receive not our witneſs. 


We ſpeak that we do know, and tefify that we have ſeen; | 


teſtator bore him, imagining that theſe, or the like proofs, Te'sTILY, adv. [from tefty.] Fretfully ; peeviſhly ; mo- 


will convict a fęfament to have that in it which other men can 
no where by reading find. _ © Hooker. 
All the temporal lands, which men deyout 
By taſtament have given to the church, | 3 
Would they ſtrip from us, Shakeſp, Henry V. himſelf, 


roſely. . 


TEsTINOINIAL. u. . [teftimonial, Fr. teftimonium, Lat.) 
A writing produced by any one as an evidence for 
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Hoſpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports, and 
ſend them out with paſſports and reſlimonials, and will have 
them paſs for legitimate. CGCovernment of the Tongue. 
h It is poſſible to have ſuch 9 of divine authority as 


** of A 1 
1 N > 


aſpect, that is, four ſigns removed from that wherein the diſeaſe 


began; in the fourteenth day it will be an oppoſite aſpect, and 


at the end of the third ſeptenary tetragonal again. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


may be ſufficient to conyince the more reaſonable part of man- TETrare'/TaLous. adj. [tiooupss and Tiraxo.] Such 


| kind, and pray what is _ in the teſtimonies of Jeſus 


Chriſt ? * urnet*s Theory of the Earth. 


A clerk does not exhibit. to the biſhop letters miſſive or 


teftimonial, teſtifying his good behaviour. Aylife. 


TT! ˙ . Latis]'- v. Evidence 


flowers as conſiſt of four leaves round the ſtyle : plants 


having a tetrapetalous flower conſtitute a diſtinQ kindy 


All the tetrapetalous ſiliquoſe plants are alkaleſcent. 
85 | | Arbuthnot. 


given; proof by witneſs. 2, Publick evidences. 3. Te/Trarcn. n. . [tetrarcha, Latin; tetrarque, French ; 


Open atteſtation ; profeſſion. 


(1.) The proof of every thing muſt be by the reſlimony of 


ſuch as the parties produce. | Spenſer. 
It I bring you ſufficient fefimony, my ten thouſand ducats 
are mine, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Evidence is ſaid to ariſe from tfeffimony, when we depend 
upon the credit and relation of others for the truth or falſehood 
of any thing. | | | ; Wilkins. 
I could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave not your lord- 
ſhip my te/timony of being the beſt huſband. | Dryden. 

' TI. muſt bear this feſimony to Otway's memory, that the 
paſſions are truly touched in his Venice Preſerved. Dryden. 
(2.) We maintain the uniform teſfimony and tradition of the 


rimitive church. t White. 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd, 
An ark and in the ark his fœimony; 
The records of his covenant. Me. 


(3-) Thou for the fefimony of truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach. | | Milton, 
To Te'sTIMONY- v. a. To witneſs. A word not uſed. 
Let him be but reſtimonied in his own bringings forth, and 
be ſhall appear a ſcholar, a ſtateſman, and a ſoldier. Shakeſp. 
Te'STINESS. «- [from y. Moroſeneſs; peeviſhnelſs. 
Teftineſs is a diſpolition or aptneſs to be angry. Locke. 
 TesTu'pINATED.- adj. [teſiudo, Lat.] Roofed ; arched. 
TEsTU DIN EOUS. aj. [te/tudo, Latin.) Reſembling the 
| ſhell of a tortoiſe. | 
TE'STY. adj. [reflie, Fr. teflurdo, Ttalian.-] Fretful ; 
peeviſh; apt to be angry. 
Lead theſe 1% rivals fo aſtray, 
As one come not within another's way. Shakeſpeare. 
Muſt I ſtand and crouch under your tzffy humour. Shak. 
King Pyrrhus cur'd his ſplenetick | 
And tef/iy courtiers with a kick. Hudibras. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, tefty, pleaſing fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and Fa, 2 about thee, | 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Addiſon. 
Te'/rCHy. adj. Froward ; peeviſh : a corruption of ze/fy 
Or touchy. 5 N 
2A A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
A filly ſchoolboy, coming to ſay my leſſon to the world, 
that peeviſh and tetehy maſter, | . _ Graunt, 
TETE 4 TETE. n. g. [French.] Cheek by jowl. 
Long before the ſquire and dame : | 
Are fete à tete. Prior. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chuſe for companions tete a tete; N 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Get leave to fit whene'er you will. Saoiſt's Miſcel. 
Te'THER. 2. , [See IEDDER.] A ſtring by which horſes 
are held from paſturing too wide. 
Hamlet is young, 
And with a larger terber he may walk 


Than may be given you. ©, Shakeſpeare. 
Fame and cenſure with a zether, 8 : 
By fate are always hnk'd together. Sabiſt's Miſcel. 


Imagination has no limits; but where it is confined, we 
find the ſhortneſs of our tether. | Sabift. 
To TEIA THE R. v. a. [from the noun.] To tie up. _ 
TerrA'GONAL. adj. ae Four ſquare. 
From the beginning of the diſeaſe, reckoning on unto the 


ſeventh day, the moon will be in a tetragonal or quadrate 


THpapx;.] A Roman governour of the fourth part of a 
province. 5 1 
— All the earth, | 

Her kings and tetrarchs, are their tributaries : 

People and nations pay them hourly ſtipends. B. Johnſon. 
TeTRA'RCHATE, 1 n. J. ¶ ria] A Roman govern- 
Te'TRARCHY. ment of a fourth part of a province. 

ETRA'STICK. 2. J. [Tip45rixo;.] An epigram or ſtanza of 
four. verſes. © | . | 2800 
The tetraſtick obliged Spenſer to extend his ſenſe to the 
length of four lines, which would have been more cloſely con- 
fined in the couplet. | LAs Pope. 
Te'TRICAL. T adj. Itetricus, Latin; tetrigue, Fr.] Fro- 
TE'TrIicovus. ward; perverſe ; ſour. _ | 
In this the fetrical baſſa finding him to excel, gave him as a 
rare gift to Solyman. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
Te'TTER. n. J. [xexen, Sax.] A ſcab; a ſcurf; a ring- 
worm. | PA W | 
A moſt inſtant ferter bark'd about 
Moſt lazar like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 
All my ſmooth body. 
A ſcabby fetter on their pelts will ſtick. Dryden. 
Tw. u. /. [towe, a hempen rope. Dutch.] 1. Materials 
for any thing. Skinner. 2. An iron chain. Ainſworth. 
To TEW. v. a. [capian, Saxon.] To work; to beat ſo as 
to ſoften : of leather we ſay to ta. | 
Te'weL. #, ſ. [tuyau or tuyal, French.] In the back of 
the forge, againſt the fire-place, is fixed a thick iron 
plate, and a taper pipe in it above five inches long, 
called a tewwel, or tewwel iron, which comes through the 
back of the forge ; into this fexwe/ is placed the bellows. 
| Moxon. 
To Te'wraw. v. a. [formed from te by reduplication.] 
To beat; to break. Le * 
The method and way of watering, pilling, breaking, and 
texwtawing of hemp and flax, is a particular buſineſs. Mort. 
T'exrT. n. .. [texte, Fr. textus, Lat.] 1. That on which 
a comment is written. 2, A ſentence of ſcripture. 
I.) We expect your next 
Should be no comment but a text, | 
To tell how modern beaſts are vext. Waller. 
| 2. — In religion | | 

What errour but ſome ſober brow 

Will bleſs it, and approve it with a fext. Shakeſp. 

Some prime articles of faith are not delivered in a literal or 


catechiſtical form of ſpeech, but are collected and concluded 


by argumentation' out of ſentences. of ſcripture, and by com- 


paring of ſundry texts with one another, T White. 
His mind he ſhould fortify with ſome few texts, which are 
home and appoſite to his caſe; | | Forth. 


Te'xTILE. adj, [/extilis, Latin.] Woven; capable of 


being woven. 


The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranſverſe, 26 


in the warp and woof of textiles. . Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The materials of them were not from any herb, as other 


textiles, but from a ſtone called amiantus. Wilkins. _ 


Te'xTMAN- #. /. [text and man.] A man ready in quota- 
tion of texts. 5 5 ee 
Men's _ occaſions require the doing of a thouſand things, 
which it wou He» 
lous conſcience of the lawfulneſs of. 


Sanderſon. 
SE 2 OO: 


Miller. 


Shaleſp. Hamlet. 


d puzzle the beſt zextman readily to bethink him- + 
ſelf of a ſentence in the Bible, clear enough to ſatisfy a ſcrupu- © 
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Tex TRINE. od [textrina, Lat.] | Relating 
It is a won 
the parent animal, becauſe ſhe emits no web, nor 
.. textrine. art, can convolve the ſtubborn 
the thread it weaves from its body, 
Tz'xTUaRY. adj. [from text.] t. Contained in the text. 
2. Serving as a text; authoritative. | 
(.) He extends the excluſion unto twenty days, which in 
the textuary ſenſe is fully accompliſhed in one. 


* 


ours, or that God intended him an univerſal headſhip. Glanv. 
TrIXxTVARIST. J . /. [rextuaire, Fr. from text.] One 
nn 
vine well verſed in ſcripture. 
Te'xTURE. 2. . [textus, Lat.] 1. The act of weaving. 
2. A web; a thing woven, 3. Manner of weaving 
with reſpe& either to form or matter. 4. Diſpoſition of 
the parts of bodies; combination of parts. 
(..) Skins, although a natural habit unto all before the in- 
vention of texture, was ſomething more unto Adam. Brown. 
(2.) — Others, far in the graſly dale, 
Their humble texture weave, 
(3-) Under ſtate of richeſt texture ſpread. 
A. veil of richeſt texture wrought ſhe wears. 
(4+) Spirits not in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can third air. Milton. 
While the particles continue entire, they may compoſe bodies 


* 


Milton. 
Pope. 


to weaving g 
erful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not 
ath any 


leaf, and bind it with 
| Derbam. 


Brown. 
(2.) I ſee no ground why his reaſon ſhould be 7extuary to 


ready in the text of ſcripture; a di- 


Thomſon's Spring. 


RC OE 
Happy be Theſcus, our renowned duke. + _ | 
— Thanks, good Egeus, what's the news? Shak 5 
_ The fool faith, I have no chan for all my good deed; and 

they that eat my bread ſpeak evil of me. | 


* Tu 


| h Eccluſ. XX. 16, 
He took bread, and gave thanks to God in preſence of them 
II. £ | | 24 | Atts, xxvii. 35. 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 1 Cor. xv. 

Some embrace ſuits which never mean to deal effectually in 


them; but they will win a thank, or take a reward. Bacon. 
For this to th* infinitely good We owe 2 | 
Immortal thanks. Milton, 


TANK TVU. adj. [vancful, Saxon.] Pull of gratitude, 
ready to acknowledge good received. | | 

A thankful remembrance of his death. Common Prayer, 

Be thankful unto him, and bleſs his name, Pal. c. 4. 

In favour, to uſe men with much difference is good; for it 

maketh the perfons preferred more zhankful, and the reſt more 

ofticious, _ Becor's Eſavs. 

Live, thou great encourager of arts ; | 
Live ever in our thankful hearts, Dryden. 
THA'NKFULLY. adv. [from thankful.) With lively and 
grateful ſenſe of good received. | 

Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully. Shakeſp, 

If you have liv'd, take thankfully the paſt; 

Make, as you can, the ſweet remembrance laſt. Dryden. 

Out of gold how-to draw as many diſtin& ſubſtances as I can 

ſeparate from vitriol, I ſhall very thankfully learn, Boyle. 

Tna'nxrULNEss. #n. /. [trom thankful.) Gratitude; 


df the ſame nature and texture now, with water and earth lively fenſe or ready acknowledgment of good received. 


a 
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i , compoſed of entire particles in the beginning. N * He ſcarcely would give me thanks for what I had done, for 
i Than, atv. [Sanne, Saxon.] A particle placed in com- fear that thankfulneſs might have an introduction of reward. 

1 pariſon after the comparative adjective or adverb, noting 1 5 Sidney. 

: iff a leſs degree of the quality compared in the word that Will you give me this maid your daughter ? 

i follows than: as, Monarchy is better than anarchy. The —As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 

8 hawk flies more fevi/tly than the pigeon. — Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulneſs. Shakeſp. 
bi 55 Wen en hetter-to fall once with virtue, The celebration. of theſe holy myſteries being ended, retire 
# Than draw a wretched and diſhonour'd breath? B. Jobnſon. has 1 * of heart for having been admitted bs 8 
N | "WY" f | .- _ heavenly feaſt, | aylor. 

| deat en F Nanlſalnef⸗ and ſubmiſſion make us happy. L'Eftrange. 


Than in poſſeſſing all the earth was 'found. 
I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs h 


in the buſineſs of that unfortunate earl. King Charles, 
I love you for nothing more than for the juſt eſteem you have 
for all the ſons of Adam. | Sewwift. 


Trane. n. /. [v$ezn, Saxon.] An old title of honour, 

perhaps equivalent to baron. | 
By Sinel's death I know I'm {hare of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. Shakeſp. 

To THANK. v. @, [Yancian, Saxon; dancken, Dutch; 

thanken, German.] 1. To return acknowledgnients for 
any favour or kindneſs. 2. It is uſed often in a contrary 
or ironical ſenſe. | 5 

(1.) The forlorn ſoldier, that fo nobly fought, 

He would have well Become this place, and grac'd 

The tharkings of a king. 

— — Por your ſtubborn anſwer 
The king ſhall know it, and, no doubt, thank 
We than God always for you. 

He was ſo true a father of his country, 
To thank me for defending ev'n his foes, 
Becauſe they were his ſubjects. Dryden Spaviſb Fryar. 


you. Shah, 
2 The,. i. 3. 


. 


» 04) Til fare our anceſtor impure, 
For this we may thank Adam. Milton. 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliſs, | 
And thank yourſelf, if ought ſhould fall amiſs, Dryden. 


That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
they may thank themſelves, becauſe they came ſo late into the 
treaty; and, that they came ſo late, they may thank the Whigs, 
whole fal ſe repreſentations they believed. _ Swift, 
THANK- { 7. /. [Bancar, Saxon; dancke, Dutch] Ac- 
THANKS. 0 knovledgment paid for favour or kindneſs; 
expreſſion of gratitude. 


of verbal acknowledgment, gratitude of rea! repayment. 
It is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. | 
The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks, 


| Shakeſpeare, | 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. - 


Thanks is commonly uſed. of 


Trna'xkLEssS. adj, [from thank ] - 1. Unthankful ; un- 
grateful ; making no acknowledgment. 2. Not deferving, 
or not likely, to gain thanks. 

(.) Left fo great good, as he for her had wrought, 
Should die unknown, and buried be in thaz#leſs thought, 
| NET | Spenſer. 

- — May he feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 8 
To have a thankleſs child. Shakeſfp. King Lear. 

One grateful woman. to thy fame ſupply'd, 
What a whole thankleſs land to his deny'd. Pope. 
(2.) The contracting and extending the lines and ſenſe of 
others, if the firſt authors might ſpeak for themſelves, would 
appear a thankleſs office. | Wotton. 

— Wage ſtill their wars, | 
And bring home on thy. breaſt more thankleſs ſears. Craſbaw. 


Tra'nNKLtsSSNESS. 2. [from thankleſs,}] Ingratituce 
failure to acknowledge good received 2 
Not t' have written then, ſeems little leſs | 
Than worſt of civil vices, thankleſſneſs. Donne. 


THANKO'FFERING. 2. . [thank and offiring.] Offering 
paid in acknowledgment of mercy, _ | 
A thouſand han eri, are due to that providence which 

has delivered our nation from theſe abſurd iniquities. MWatts. 


Tranxsci'vin. 2. J [thanks and give] Celebration of 


mercy. 

Theſe ſacred hymns Chriſtianity hath peculiar to itſelf, the 
other. being ſongs too of praiſe and thankſgiving, wherewith as 
we ſerve God ſo the Jews likewiſe. | . Hooker. 
Ot old there were ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving unto 
God. | | __- _ Neb. xii. 46. 
We ſhould . acknowledge our obligations to God for the 
many favours we receive, by continual praiſes and fh i- 
ings. PER 3 „ 42s wth Tillotſon, 
The common practice of all Chriſtian churches" and ftates, 
in appointing and keeping days of publick thank giving and 


"1 


: 


humiliation, is argument ſufficient to prove, that in the com- 
mon ſenſe of Chriſtians it is not forbidden in ſcripture. Nelſon. 
Tu ANR WwORTH V. adj. [rhank and worthy.) Deſerving 
ratitude; meritorious. REP 3 
_ © This is tha ναν i, if a man endure grief. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 
If love be compell'd, and cannot chuſe, 8 
How. can it grateful or thankworthy prove? Davies. 
TRM. 2. / [Seapm, Saxon; darm, Dutch, the gut.] 
- Inteftines twiſted for ſeveral uſes. a 
Tur. pronoun. | thata, Gothick ; Ser, Saxon; dot, 
Dutch. ] 1. Not this, but the other. 2. Which; re- 
lating to an antecedent thing. 3. Who; relating to an 
_ antecedent perſon. 4. It fomerimes ſerves to ſave the 
the repetition of a word or words foregoing. 5. Op- 
poſed to this, as the other to one. 6. When this and that 
relate to foregoing words, 7his is referred like hic or cecy 
to the latter, and that like ille or cela to the former. 7. 
Such as. 8. That which; what. g. The thing. 10. 
The thing which then was. 411. By way of eminence. 
12. In That. Becauſe; in conſequence of. 
(1,) He wins me by that means I told you, 
Octavia, not only that, | 
That were excuſeable, that and thouſands more 
Of. ſeniblable import, but he hath wag'd | | 
New wars againſt Pompey. - Shakeſp. 
(2.) The ſinner makes an aberration from the ſcope or mark 
that is ſet before him. Perkins. 
— — You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer. 
Nothing they but duſt can ſhow, 
Or bones that haſten to be ſo. Coabley. 
When there is no ſuch evident certainty as to take away all 
kind of doubting ; in ſuch caſes, a judgment that is equal and 
mmpartial mult incline to the greater probabilities. Wilkins. 
(3.) Saints that taught and led the way to heav'n. Tickel. 
(4+) I'll know your buſineſs, that I will. Shak. Hen. IV. 
They laid, what is that to us? ſee thou to that. Matth. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren. | 1 Cor. vi. 8. 
Yet for all bat, when they be in the land of their enemies 
I will not caſt them away. Lev. xxvi. 44. 
We muſt direct our prayers to right ends; and that either 
in reſpect of the prayer itſelf, or the things we pray for. 


| Duty of Man. 
They weep, as if they meant 
That way at leaſt proud Nabas to prevent. ; Convley. 
This runick ſubject will occur upon that of poetry, Temple. 
What is inviting in this ſort of poetry proceeds not ſo much 
from the idea of a country life itſelf, as from that of its tran- 
quillity. | Po e. 
(5.) This 1s not fair; nor profitable that; 
Nor 1 other queſtion proper for debate. Dryden's Perſius. 
(6.) In this ſcale gold, in t other fame does lie, 
The weight of that mounts this ſo high. Cowley. 
7.) By religion is meant a living up to thoſe principles, that 
is, to act conformably to our beſt reaſon, and to live as becomes 
thoſe who believe a God and a future ſtate. Tillotſon. 
(8.) Sir, I think the meat wants that I have, 
———-Baſting. | 72 5 Comedy off Errours. 
* 2 The Nazarite hach yowed, beſides that that his hand 
all get. | | 
He made that zrt which was a rage. 
(10.) Secure proud Nabas ſlept, 
And dreamt vain man, of that day's barb'rous ſport; Cooley. 
(11.) This is hat Jonathan, the joy and grace, 
That Jonathan in whom does mixt remain | 
All that fond mothers wiſh. - | Convley. 
Hence love himſelf, Hat tyrant of my days. Convley. 
| (12.) Things are preached not in that they are taught, but 
11 that they are publiſhed. Hooker. 
TAT. conundion. 1. Becauſe. 
3. Noting indication. 4. Noting a final end. 
(1.) It is not rhat I love you lets | 
Than when before your feet I lay: 
But to prevent the fad increaſe 
Of hopeleſs love, I keep away. 


_— 


F * 


Sbaleſp. 


Saleſp. Macbeth, 


Coabley. 


Waller. 


Ta Thaw. v. n. [Vapan, Saxon; degen, Dutch. ] 


Numb. vi. 21.. 


2. Noting a conſequence. 4g Ty aw. v. a. 


, . 7 * wh 8 * - 
. | T Ky A 


Forgive me that I thus your patience wrong. 
Mo That he ſhould N me this diſgrace, 
Is fool or coward writ 2 face? Dryden. 
The cuſtom and familiarity of theſe t do ſometimes 
ſo far influence the expreſſions in theſe epiſtles, that one may 
. obſerve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. Locke. 
(3) We anſwered, that we held it fo agreeable, as we both 
forgot dangers paſt and fears to come, ibat we thought an hour 
ſpent with him was worth years of our former life. | 
Bacon's New Atlantis, 
In the midſt of this darkneſs they ſaw ſo much light, as to 
believe that when they died, they went immediately to * 125 
? W | e ry 
I have ſhewed before, that a meer ein to the contrary, 


Coutley. 


can by no means hinder a thing from being highly credible. 
| | Fs Bien" | "Wilks, 
(4.) Treat it kindly, rhat it may | 
Wiſh at leaſt with us to ſtay, Cowley, 


TraTcn. nf. [S$ace, Saxon, fraw, Skinner, from Sac, 


"a 10 ,, in Idandick, bat. Mr. Lye ] Straw laid upon 
the top of a houſe to keep out the weather. 
Hard by a ſtye, beneath a roof of zhatch 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baſkets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, | 
Cod, whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaiſe. Pope. 
A plough-boy, who has never ſeen any thing but thatched 
houſes, naturally imagines that batch belongs to the very na- 
ture of a houle, | Watts. 
Then came roſy Health from her _ of thatch, 


Where never phyſician had lifted the latc Smart. 


To THAT CH. v. 4. [Saccian, Saxon] To cover as with 


ſtraw. I 
| Make falſe hair, and tharch 
Your poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. Shakeſp. 
| Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſes tiled or 7hatchet. 
7 Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 
Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 


The palace thatch'd with ſtraw. Dryden. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris | 
Might raiſe a houſe above two ftories : 
A lyrick ode would (late, a catch 
Would tile, an epigram would zhaZch. Swift. 


TRA TeHER. 2. /. [from thatch.] One whoſe trade is to 
cover houſes with ſtraw. | 
You merit new employments daily ; | 
Our Zhatcher, ditcher, gard'ner, baily. | Swift, 
Aſh is univerſal timber; it ſerves 8 ſoldier, ſeaman, car- 
penter, thatcher, and huſbandman. | erp 
1. To 
grow liquid after congelation; to melt. 2. To remit the 
cold which had cauſed froſt. | 
(.) When thy melted maid _ 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid : 
If thou begin'ſt to raw for this, 
May my name Rep in. 
lt on firm land | 
Thaws not but gathers heap, and ruin ſeems 
Of ancient pile ; all elſe deep ſnow and ice. Milton. - 
Having let that ice '7haw of itſelf, and frozen the. liquor a 
ſecond time, we could not diſcern any thing. Baule. 
O Solitude, romantick maid, 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread, 
Or climb the Andes clifted fide,  - - 
Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide, 
Or ſtarting from a half year's ſleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or Tadmor's marble waſtes ſurvey, 
Or in yon roofleſs cloĩſter play; 
Thee, fond nymph, again I woo, 
And again thy ſteps purſue. - 
To melt what was congealed. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phcebus'* fire ſcarce thaws the iſicles. 
Think not that Cæſar bears fuch rebel blood, 
That will be zbaw'd from the true qualit | | 
With that which meltetk fools, Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, ' 
* : 6 i 


Donne. 


Grainger, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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Tux, article. [de, Dutch. 


$2.34 "AM DE 15 
1537s - * love i is thaw'd, 
Which, like a waren i image 'gainſt a fire, 
Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. 
ix — She can unlock 
| [The claſ ng charm, and zhaw the kb ſpell. 
| — d ſteel, that caſt a glare | 
From far, and em d to thaw the freezing air. Dries. 
Her icy heart is thaw'd. . - ..Granville. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Milton. 


| Taaw. 2. , [from the verb.] 1. Nübel of any thing 


congealed. 2. Warmth ſuch as liquefies congelation. 


(1.) A man of my kidney, that am as ſubject to heat as 
butter; ; a man of continual diſſolution and thaw; Shakeſp. 
Hlardens his ſtubborn heart, but full as ice 

Mi ore harden'd after thaw. | Milton. 

(.) I was the prince's jeſter, and duller than a great 
thaw. Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
That cold country where diſcourſe doth freeze in the air all 


Twea'raies. 
TREATTRICAL. 


7 * 
2 the midſt of this fair valley took *, be 
oy theatre, which riſing ſlow, 
juſt degrees o'erlook'd the ground bb) | Dryden. 
Byy o theatres of oaks around him riſe, | 
Whole roots earth's centre touch, whoſe heads the fries. | 
' Harte. 


adi. [theatrum, Lat. ] Seid ſuiting 


a theatre; pertaining to a theatre. 
Theatrical forms tickle hard for the prize of religion: a 
diſtorted countenance is made the mark of an upright heart. 
Decay of Piety. 
dad fone vain church with old rheatrict ſtate, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Peoſe. 


THrea'TRICALLY. adv. [from theatrical.) In a manner 
ſuiting the ſtage. 


Dauntleſs her look, her geſture proud, 


Her voice theatrically loud. Pope, 


Winter, and may be heard in the next Summer, or at a great TREE, the oblique ſingular of thou, 


. thaw, ._ Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
| When ſharp froſts had long conſtrain'd the earth, 

A kindly has unlocks it with cold rain, 

| Firſt the tender blade peeps. Dryden. 
- The article noting a par- 
ticular thing. 2. Before a vow e is commonly cut off 
in verſe. 3. Sometimes he is cut off. 4. It is uſed by 
way of conſequential reference. bf, In the quoted 
paſſage the is uſed according to the French idiom. 


(1.) Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
In the unſhrinking ſtation where he fought, 
But like a man he dy'd, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He put him in mind of the long pretence he had to be groom. 
of the bed chamber, for the which he could not chuſe but ſay, 
that he had the queen's promiſe. | Clarendon. 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy till the laſt, he kind releafing knell. 
I'll march the muſes Hannibal. | 
The fair example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, max; 
Above the ſtars let thy bold muſick ſound, 
Thy humble neſt build on zhe ground. 
— The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, 
Night ſhades zhe groves, and all in ſilence lie, 
All but the mournful philomel and I. Pope. 
(2.) Who had rh eſpecial engines been to rear 


Cowley. 


| Cowley. 


Milton. 


His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. Daniel. 
TY adorning thee with ſo much art | ; 
Is but a barb'rous ſkill, 
'Tis like the pors ning of a dart, | 
Too apt before to kill. Cooley. 


(3+) In this ſcale gold, in other fame does lie. Coablęy. 
{4-) The longer fin hath kept poſſeſſion of the heart, the 
harder it will be to drive it out. Duty of Man. 
5.) As all the conſiderable governments among the Alps are 
3 ſo it is a conſtitution the moſt adapted of any 
to the poverty of theſe countries. Addi ſon on Italy. 


THtEa'TRAL- 2). [theatral, Fr. tbeatralis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a 3 
THE'ATRE. 7. . [theatre, Fr. theatrum, Lat] J 1. A place 
in which ſhews are exhibited ; a playhouſe. 
riſing by ſteps or gradations like a theatre. 


(1.) This wiſe and univerſal theatre, 
Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene | 
Wherein we play. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
When the boats came within ſixty yards of the pillar, they 
found themſelves all bound, yet ſo as they might go about, ſo 


as they all ſtood as in a zheatre beholding this light. Bacon. 
(2.) Shade above ſhade, a oY cheatre 
Of ſtatclieſt 1 view, 


Milton, 


Taerr. u. J. {from thief.] 


+ man's goods againſt the owner's knowledge or will. 


Tare18. m. / {Seona, of them, aan 


7 


THEME. n. /. [theme, Fr. from OH. 


2. A place 


Poet and Saint, to thee alone were giv'n 


The two moſt ſacred names . earth and heav'n. 17388 1 


The act of W 
The thing ſtolen. 

(1, ) Theft is an. unlawful felonious taking away of another 
Cowel. 

His thefts were too open, his filching was like an unſkilful 
linger, he kept not time. Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
Their nurſe Euriphile, 

Whom for the theft I wedded, ftole theſe children. Shakeſp. 

Deceit in trade, a ſecret theft: extortion, an impudent heft. 

| Holyd 
The thefts upon the public can be looked into and ani. 
8 

(2.) If the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, whe- 

ther ox, aſs, or ſheep, he ſhall reſtore ** | 


Of them: the 
pronoun poſſeſſive, from they. . 
any thing comes in conſtruction dbb the poſſeſſive and 
ſubſtantive. 
3 The round world ſhould have ſhook | 

Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens into their dens. * Shakeſp: 

For the Italians, Dante had begun to file rheir language in 
verſe before Boccace, who likewiſe received no little help from 
his maſtei Petrarch; but the reformation of their proſe was 


wholly owing to Boccace. * Dryden. 
 _ (2.) Prayer we always have in our power to beſtow, and 
they never in zherrs to refuſe. Hooker. 
They gave the ſame names to their own idols which the 
Egyptians did to theirs. | Raleigh. 
The penalty to thy tranſgreſſion due, 
And due to theirs, which out of thine will grow. Milton. 
Nothing but the name of zeal appears, | 
*T wixt our beſt actions and the worſt of therrs. Denham. 


Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cares, 
The fault is more their language's than their g. Roſcommon. 
Which eſtabliſhed law of fheirs ſeems too ſtrict at firſt, be- 
cauſe it excludes all ſecret intrigues. Dryden. 
And reading with, like theirs, our fate and fame. Pope. 


Turu, the oblique of hey. 


| The materials of them were not from oy herb. Wilkins. 
A ſubje& on 
which one ſpeaks or writes. 


ten by boys on any topick. 3. The original word whence 
others are derived. 


(1. ) Every object of our idea is called a ment whether i it be 


a being or not being. Watts. 
Two woths are told, | 
As happy prologues to the ſwelling act 
Of the imperial theme. Shakeſpeare” 5 Macbeth. 


When a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off. 

O] could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my Hheme i ; 


Exod. xxii. 4. 


T heirs is uſed when 


2. A thort eG writ- - 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbelint. 


"rs, 


9 4 ; 2 5 5 5 PEG) bo 
FE het 4. - > 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dul! 
Strong without ages without o'erflowing full. Denbam. 
Whatever near Eurota's happy ſtream, _ 


Though Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome behold, 
Though foamin Hermus ſwells with tides of gold, 
From Heav'n itfelf though feven-fold Nilus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows ; 

Theſe now no more ſhall be the muſe's themes, 
Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ftreams. 
(2). Forcing the empty wits of children to compoſe 
verſes and orations. | To 

(3.) Let ſcholars daily reduce the words to their ori 
theme, to the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs. Watts. 
TurmsE'LVvEs, B. / [See They and SzELr.] 1. Theſe 
very perſons : in this ſenſe it is nominative.. 2. The ob- 
lique caſe of hey and ſeves. | | | 

(1.) Whatſoever evil befalleth in that, themſebves have made 
themſelves worthy to ſuffer it, "+ 8 8 Hooker. 

(2.) They open to themſetves at length the way. Milton. 

Such things as in themſelves are equally true and certain, 
may not yet be capable of. the ſame kind or degree of evi- 
dence as to us. | 


Pope. 
Milton. 


Wilkins. 


themes, 


' 


though it has cre 


. Taz/ncferorkTth. 
With laurels crown'd, had been Apolio's theme. Raſcom. | ; | 


T H E | 
lant eyes, all miſt from thence X17 
Purge and diſperſe. 32 44 ee. 
adw. [thence and forth.] 1. From that 
2. . From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption, 
pt into books where if ought not to be 


time. 


found. | 
(1.) Thenceforth this 
T* ambitious Rome. | | r 
They ſhall be placed in Leinſter, and have land giv 


land was tributary made | | 
| 5 Spenſer, 
en them 


to live upon, in ſuch ſort as ſhall become good ſubjects, to la- 


ginal or 


bour zhenceforth for their living. . Spenſer on Ireland. 
5 ——— — Wrath ſhall be no more 1 
n but in thy preſence joy entire. Million. 
| 2. — vert | 8 
His holy eyes; reſolving from thenceforth n 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 
Men grow acquainted, with theſe ſelf-evident. truths upon 


their being propoſed; but whoſoever does fo, finds in himſelf 


fs © 


Waken children out of ſleep with a low call, and give them 


kind uſage till they come perfectly to themſelves. Locke. 
THEN, adv. [than, Gothick ; Fan, Saxon; dan, Dutch. ] 
1. At that time. 2. Afterwards ; immediately after- 
wards; ſoon afterwards. 3. In that caſe in conſe- 
quence. 4. Therefore; for this reafon. 5. At another 
time: as nw and then, at one time and other. 6. Fhat 
time: it has here the effect of a noun. . 
(1.) The then biſhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his 
majeſty throughout that whole journey Clarendon. 
Thee, then a boy, with my arms I laid. Dryden. 
(2.) If an herb be cut off from the roots in Winter, and 
then the earth be trodden down hard, the roots will become 
very big in Summer. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(3.) If God's immediate ſpeaking and writing argueth pre- 
cepts, thus ſpoken or written, to be perpetually moral; then his 
not writing of precepts 7 them to be temporary. M bite. 
Had not men been fated to be blind, 
Then had our lances pierc'd the treach'rous wood. Dryden. 
Had fate fo pleas'd I had been eldeſt born, 
And then without a crime the crown had worn. . 
If all this be fo, rhen man has a natural freedom. 
(4.) Whiles en the apoſtle moves us to unity, and moves 
us alſo to an endeavour to it, he beſtows upon us as well a 
diſcovery, as an exhortation, ſhewing us not only the end, but 
| alſo the means. | Holyday. 
. If then his providence | 
Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good. Milton. 
Now Zhen be all thy weighty cares away, | 
Thy jealouſies and fears, and, while you may, _ 
To peace and ſoft repoſe give all the day. Dryden. 
(J.) Now ſhaves with level wing the deep, rhex ſoars. 
| | | Milton. 


One while the maſter is not aware of what is done, a 


in other caſes it may fall out to be his own adt. L*Eftrange. 
(6.) — Till hen who knew Ns 
The force of thoſe dire arms ? Milton.. 


TnencE. adv. [contrafted, according to Minſbeav, from. 
there hence.) 1. From that place. 2. From that time. 
3. For that reaſon. 4. From thence is a barbarous ex- 
preſſion, thence implying the ſame, yet it wants not good. 
authorities. 5 | | 
(..) Faſt by 
Invoke thy aid. 
Surat he took, and zhence preventing fame, 


the oracle of God; I thence : 
| Milton. 


By quick and painful marches thither came. Dryden. | 
( 2.) There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days. 
: | : Ja. Ixv. 


(3.) Not to ſit idle with ſo great a gift 


Uſeleſs, and thence ridiculous about him. g Nilton's 


(4. From thence ; from him, whoſe daughter 
proclaim'd his parting with her; thence 
EO» © Shakeſpeare, 


His tears 


We have croſfs'd. 


Dryden. 
Locke. 


nd rhen 


Agonift.. 


'T 


and divine preſence or conduct, w 


THEO“ DOLITE. n. f. A mat 
TuE“OGON v. 2. J. [theogonte, Fr. Ix 


 Tae'/oLOGER. 
* / 


X: 


T 


the principles of theology. 


T 
FT 


* 


that he then begins to know a propoſition which he knew not 
before, and which from thenceforth he never queſtions. Locke. 
HENCEFQ'RWARD. adv. [thence and far ward.] On from 
ERAS SIO. ag 5. A3 | 

When he comes t 


o the Lord's table, every communicant 


profeſſes to repent, and promiſes to lead a new life rhencefor- 
award, . get | Kettleawwell. 
HEO'CRACY. 2. . [zheoeratie, Fr. Sie. and xgario.] 


Government immediately ſuperintended by God. 

The cherifters of the reign of Chriſt are chiefly juſtice, peace, 
hich is called theocracy. .. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


 TuxzocRa'TiICaAr. adj. [theacratique, Fr. from theocracy.} 


Relating to a government adminiſtered by God. 0 

The government is neither human nor angelical, but pecu- 
liarly rheocratical. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
hematical inſtrument for ta- 
king heights and diſtances, * 7 
ration 
| = atley. 
u. ſ [theologien, Fr. theologus, Lat.] A 

divine; a profeſſor of divinity. 
ligion by de- 


| l.] The gene 
of the gods. N 


J 


Some theologians: defile places erected only for re 


fending oppreſſions. - Hayward. 
| They to their viands fell: nor ſeemingly 
The angel, nor in miſt, the common gloſs 
Of theologians, but with keen diſpatch. vu Ys 
Of real hunger. | | Milton 's Par. Loft. 


HEOLO'GICAL. adj. [theologique, Fr. theologia, Lat.] Re- 


lating to the ſcience of divinity. 3 | 
Although ſome pens have only ſymbolized the ſame from the 
myſtery s its colours, yet are there other affections might ad- 
mit of zheological alluſions. 29.4 | Brown. 
They generally are extracts of zheological and moral ſentences, 

drawn from eccleſiaſtical and other authors. Sqawift. 
HEOLO'GICALLY. adv. [from theological.] According to 


nEo'LOGIST. J #. /. [rheologues, Lat.] A divine; one 
HE/OLOGUE. ſtudious in the ſcience of divinity. 
The cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, friars, and 
ſchoolmen, call all temporal buſineſs, of wars, embaſſages, 
ſhirrery, which is under-ſhertffries, Bacon Eſſays. 
A theolegue more by need than genial bent; | 
Int'reſt in all his actions was diſcern'd. Dryden. 
It is no more an order, according te popiſſi rheolagiſis, than 
the prima tonſura, they allowing only ſeven eceleſiaſtical rhe- 
ologiſts. © | H liße's Parergon. 


THEO'LOGY. 2 /. [theologia, Fr. Side.] Divinity. 


THE'0MACHIST: #, /. He who fights againſt the 


languages, in zheology, and in philoſophy. 


The whole drift of the ſcripture of God, what is it but only 


to teach rbeolegy? Theelogy, what is it but the ſcience of 
things divine? | 


| | Hocker. 
She was moſt dear to the king in regard of her knowledge in- 
ee 
illotſon. 
gods. 
Hailey. 


The oldeſt writers of 7heolog y were of this mind. 


THE 


Tuz/omacny. n. Nt % and "I The = apint 
the gods by the giants. iley. 
its Turo 450. u. /. [tiorba, Italian; N F r. ] A large 


lu for Playing a thorough baſs, uſed by the Italians. 


* 5 
He wanted nods but a ſong, 
And a well tun'd theorbs hung F 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain fie 
His tugg'd ears ſuffer'd, with a ſtrain." Butler. 


THE/ORFM. 2. Fees 
laid down as an acknowledged truth. 


Having found this the head z7heorem of all their diſcourſes,” 


Who plead for the change of eccleſiaſtical 


er by » in Eng- 
land, we hold it e that the proofs 


ereof be weighed. 


The chief points of morality are no leſs demonſtrable than 
mathematicks ; nor is the ſubtilty greater in moral zheorems 
than in mathematical. Wore's Divine Dialegues. 
Many obſervations 
which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, myſt be of many 
* growth. Graunt, 
Here are three Were chat from thence we may draw ſome 
concluſions. | 
Tu £OReMAſTICA. 
TH EOREMA Nin. 
Turok ETMuIck. 


adj. 3 theorem. ] Compriſed i in 
theorems ; conſiſting in theorems. 


Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we 


have of things, is negative or poſitive. Gyew, 
TugoR E 'TICAL.. [theoretique, French; Specula- 
Tusok Erick from eagnrinds. ] tive; de- 


7 a 47. 

THz 0"! Nic thr [theerique, Fr. from pending 
 TrE'oRiIck. vYeagie. ] on theory 
or ſpeculation ; terminating in theory or eien not 


practical. 


- When he ſpeaks, - 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 

To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences: 

So that the act and practick part of life 

Muſt be the miſtreſs to this 7heor7gue. Shakeſp. 

The zheorical part of the inquiry being interwoven with the 
hiſtorical conjectures, the philoſophy of colours will be pro 
moted by indiſputable experiments. Boyle on Colours. 

For theoretical learning and ſciences there is nothing yet com- 
plete. . Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


THEO'RICK. 2. 5 [from the adjective. ] Speculation, not 


Practice. 
The bookiſh theorick, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As maſterly as he ; meer prattle without praCtice, 
Is all his ſoldierſhip.  Shakeſp. Othello. 


'THEO RE 'TICALLY, f 4 $ [from 7heoretick.] ; 
ad 
not practically. 


'THEeo'rRICALLY. [from theorick.] 
THre'okisrT. n. ,. [from e.] A ſpeculatiſt ; one giv- 
en to ſpeculation. 
The greateft the07ifs have given the preference to ſuch a 
government as that which obtams in this kingdom. 


THEORY. 2. . [rherie, Fr. Yewgia.] Speculation ; rot 
practice; ſcheme ; Plan cr ly bom yet ſubſiſt ing only i in 
the mind. 

If they had been themſelves to execute their own theory i in 
this church, they would have ſeen. Hooker. 

| In making gold, the means hitherto propounded to effect it 
are in the practice full of errour, and in the rh full of un- 

ſound imagination. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Practice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious; 
but as to the gheory and ſpeculation of virtue and vice, man- 
kind are much the ſame. South” s Sermons, 
True chriſtianity depends 6n fact: 
Ren | is not eon, but act. 


Ta ERAPE'/UTICK. adj. e g Curative; 3 
ing or endeavouring the cure of diſeaſes. 


tively; 


Harte. 
teach- 


[theortme, Fr. Vivgipe.T A peſiti tion 


Hooker... 
go to the making up of one zheorem, .. 


Dh Du Freſnoy. 


Specula- 


Addiſon. 


1 T K E 
— or curative: ply hyſick reſtoreth the patient into f. 
"_— and taketh away diſeaſes. actually affecting. Broun, 
he practice and therapentick is diſtributed into the conſer- 
vative, preſervative, and curative. Harvey, 
Medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylactick, or the art 
of preverving health; and thiraperith, or the art of reſtoring 
it, Watts, - 


AS 


Tux R. adv. . Gothick; Væn, Saxon'; ; Cay, Dutch; 


der, Damiſh.] 1. In that place. 2. It is oppoſed to 
Here. An ene directing ſomething at a diſ. 
_ tance, mY It is uſed at the beginning of a ſentence with 
the appearance of a nominative caſe, but ſerves only to 
throw the nominative behind the verb: as, @ man came, 
or ' there came @ man. It adds however ſome emphaſis, 
which, like many other idioms in every language, muft 
be learned by cuſtom, and can hardly be explained. It 
cannot always be omitted without harſhneſs : as, in old 
times there was a great king. 5. In compoſition 1 It means 
' that + as thereby, by that. 
1.) If they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 
Fl ct be there. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 

In. brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous diſcord dwell ; 

Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 

And mad ambition ſhall attend her zhere. 3 Pete. 
(.) To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee here, 
to ſee thee there. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Could their reliſhes he as different there as they are here, yet 


the manna in heaven will ſuit every palate. , Locke. 

OD there might well ſeem twilight here, Milton, 
Your fury hardens me. 

A 14075 there ; ſeize her. | Dryden's ee 

t it a 


(.) For reformation of errour there were that thou 
part of Chriſtian charity to inſtruct them. Hooker. 
There are delivered in Holy Scripture many weighty argu- 
ments for this doctrine. White. 
There cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, as to make the 
leaft moveable to paſs in an inſtant, or all together, through the 
leaſt place. Digby on the Scul. 
There have been that have delivered themſelves from their 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. Suckling. 
In human actions rhere are no degrees deſcribed, but a lati- 
tude is indulged. Biſhop Taylor. 
Wherever there is ſenſe or per ception, there ſome idea is 
Net produced. . Locke. 
THe'REABOUT, adv. "Tris and about, FI is 
THE'REABOUTS- therefore leſs proper.] 1. Near that 
place. 2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, or 
ſtate. 3. Concerning that matter. 
(1.) One ſpeech I lov'd ; 'twas ZEneas's tale to Dido ; and 
thereabout of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks of Priam's laughter. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
 (2.) Between the twelfth of king John and thirty-fixth of 
king Edward the Third, containing one hundred and fifty years 
or thereabouts, there was a continual bordering war. Davies. 
Find a houſe to lodge a hundred and fifty perſons, whereof 
twenty or thereabouts may be attendants. Milton, 
Some three months ſince, or e 
She found me out. Suckling. 
- Water is thirteen times rarer, and its reſiſtance leſs than that 
of quickſilver thereabouts, as I have found by experiments with 
ndulums. Neawton's Oftichs. 
(3-), As they were much perplexed zhereabout, two men 
ſtood . Luke, xxiv. 4+ 


THEREAFTER: adv. Laber and HNr. ] According to that; 
accordingly. 

When you can draw the head indifferently oth proportion 
the body thereafter. Peacham. 
If food were now before thee . 

Would'ſt thou not eat ? r as I like 

The re ; 


TnerEa'T. adv. [there ard at.]. 


count. 2. At that place. 
Get * errour is 2 tain to tlie Neuf of nature; far 


Milton. 
1. At that; on that ac- 
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Hooker. 


140) Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 


deſtruction, and many go in rhef c "Matt. vii. 13. 
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thing infallibly true ? 77 
This fort of baſe people doth not for the moſt part rebel of 


d 


THERE pY' adv. [ there and by.]._ By that P- by means or ©; Hemialves, having no heart thereunto, but are by force drawn 


that; in conſequence of that. ; 
Some parts of our liturgy conſiſt in the reading of the word 


of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people may 


thereby learn what their duties are towards him, - Hooker, 
Therewith at laſt he forced him to untie 4 
One of his graſping feet, him to defend zhereby. Spenſer. 


Being come to the height, they were thereby brought to an 


abſolute neceſſity. ' Dawies on Treland, 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie, 
A fault which needs it moſt, grows two thereby. Herbert. 
If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then the red 
colour at the lens be alternately intercepted and let pais, the 
violet on the paper will not ſuffer any change thereby. Newton. 
THE'REFORE. adv. [there and for.] 1. For that; for 
this; for this reaſon. 2. Conſequently. 3. In return 
for this; in recompenſe for this or for that. | 
(..) This is the laſt parley we will admit; 


' 


Therefore to our beſt mercy give youxſelves, Shakeſp.. 
— | Falſtaff is dead, 
And we'muſt yern therefore. Shakrſp. Henry V. 


The herd that ſeeks after ſenſual pleaſure is ſoft and unman- 
ly; and therefore I compoſe myſelf to meet a ſtorm. Lucas. 
(2.) He bluſhes ; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 
The wreſtlers ſprinkled- duſt on their bodies to give better 
hold: the glory therefore was greater to conquer without pow- 


der, Weſt's Pindar. 


(3-) We have forſaken all and followed thee, what ſhall we 

have therefore / | | Mat. wax. 27. 

THEREFRO'M: adv. [there and from.] From that; from 
this. 5 „ 

Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that is written in 
the law, that ye turn not aſide there, to the right hand or 
to the left. | Fol. xxiii. 6. 

The leaves that ſpring therefrom grow white. 

TREREIIN. adv. [there and in.] In that; in this, 

Therein our letters do not well agree. | Shakeſp. 
The matter is of that nature, that I find myſelf unabie to 
ſerve you therein as you deſire. Bacon, 

All the earth 7 

To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 

Poſſeſs it, and all things that herein live. Millon. 

After having well examined them, we ſhall herein find many 
charms. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

THEREINTO'. adv. [there and intc.] Into that. 

Let not them that are in the countries enter 7hereinto. Luke. 
Though we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of this, we will now 
make ſome entrance Fhereinto. | x Bacon. 


 Tyereo'e. adv. [there and f.] Of that; of this. 
Conſidering how the caſe doth- ftand with this preſent age, 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the ſtream 


thereof. 25 Hooker. 
Iis vain to think that laſting which muſt end; 
And when tis paſt, not any part remains . 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. Denham. 


I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſervations ſhall be 
confined to Athens, though ſeveral inſtances might be brought 
from other ſtates thereof. Sawife. 
Tutreo'N. adv. [there and on.] On that. 
———— You ſhall bereave yourſelf 
Of my good purpoſes, and put your children 
To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, 
If tbereon you rely. 
Peter called to mind the word that Jeſus ſaid; and when he 
thought zhereoa he wept. 7 Mark, xiv. 72. 
Its foundation is laid rhercon. Woodward, 


TER EO“ U Tr. adv, {there and out.] Out of that. 
Thereout a ſtrange beaſt with ſeven heads aroſe, 


That towns and caſtles under her breaſt did cour, Sener. THAERMOME 


TRERE TO“. 


eee, $ adv. [there and to, or n. To that. 


Mortimer. 


by the grand rebels into'their action. Spenſer on Treland, 


Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree. © Spenſer. 
That whereby we reaſon, live and be ; 
Within ourſelves we ſtrangers - are thereto, Davies. 


A larger form of ſpeech were ſafer than that which punctu- 


ally prefixeth a conſtant day thereto. Brown. 
What might his force have done, being brought ?hereto, 
When that already gave fo much to do?! Daniel. 

That it is the appointment of God, might be argument e- 

nough to perſuade us therewato, _ 75 Tillotſon. 
Trurrgvev'n. adv, ' [there and pon.) 1. Upon that; in 
conſequence of that. 2. Immediately. 

(1.) Grace having not in one thing ſhewed itſelf, nor for 
ſome few days, but in ſuch ſort ſo long continued, our manifold 
{ins ſtriving to the contrary, what can we leſs thereufon con- 

_ clude, than that God would at leaſt-wiſe, by tract of time, 
teach the world, that the thing which he bleſſeth cannot but be 


of him. Hooker. 
He hopes to find you forward IT 
And thereuton he ſends you this goad news. Shakeſþ. 


Let that one article rank with the reſt ; 
And thereupon give me your wm, 0? Shakeſp. Henry V, 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by a king to 


his ſubjects do no more diminiſh his greatneſs than when one 


torch lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies do ariſe 


= by * 
thereujon. Davies 61 Ireland. 


Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 


have thereupon reproofs and precepts heaped upon them. Locke. 
Solon finding the people engaged in two violent factions, of 
the poor and the rich, and in great confuſion thereupon, made 
due proviſions for ſettling the balance of power. Soft. 
ITEHEREVUIN DER. adv, [there and wider.) Under that. 
Thoſe which came nearer unto reaſon, find paradiſe under 
the equinoctial line, judging that thereunder might be found 
moſt pleaſure and the greateſt fertility, Raleigh, 


THERE wi'TH. adv. [there and with.] 1, With that. 2. 


Immediately. | . 

(J.) Germany had ſtricken off that which appeared corrupt 
in the doctrine of the church of Rome, but ſeemed in diſcipline 
ſtill to retain thereauitht very great conformity. Hooker. 
All things without, which round about we ſee, 

We ſleek to know, and have therewrth to do. 
Therewith at laſt he forc'd him to untie | 
One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. Spenſer. 
THEREwiITHA'L, adv.. [there and withal.] 1. Over and 
above. 2. At the fame time. 3. With that. 4. The 
compounds of there meaning that, and of here meaning 
this, have been for ſome time paſſing out of uſe, and are 
no longer found in elegant writings, or in any other than 


formulary pieces. | | 
(1.) Therewithal the execrable act 
On their late murther'd king they aggravate. Daniel, 
(2.) Well, give her that ring, and give therewtthal 
That letter. Sbhakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
(3-) His hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewthal enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth-foamy ſteed. 


nal; phyſical. * 
The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that feedeth up- 
on the mountains, where there are theriacal herbs. Bacon, 


Shakeſp. A it. and Cleopatra. THERMO'METER: ». J. q / hermometre, Fr. 959 ol 8 as. 
7gor.] An inftrument for meaſuring the heat of the air, 


or of any matter. — 5 Wa : 
The greatelt heat is about two in the afternoon, when the ſun 
is paſt the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer, or ob- 
ſervations of the weather-glaſs, | - Brown, 
'TRICAL. af. [from thermomcter.] Relating 
to the meaſure of heat. | | RENEE: 


His heat raiſes the liquor in tho thermometrical tubes. Cber. 


. 


Which cauſe it. bluſneth 2hereat, but gloriech in che contra Is it in regard then of ſermons only, that, apprebending che 


goſpel of Chriſt we yield thereunto our unfeigned aſſent as to a 


Davies. 


THrRIacal. adj, [Ingiaxa ; from theriaca, Lat.] Medici- 
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Tus“ zuos copy. . / [thermoſcope, Fr. N oxoriy.] TRIBE. . , A ſlice; a ſeummer a ſpatula. Ain, 


An inſtrument by which the degrees of heat are diſco- 


vered ; a thermometer. _ e 
Ey the trial of the thermoſcope, fiſhes have more heat than 
the element which they ſwim in. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
THzse, pronoun, the plural of 51. 1. Oppoſed to zhoſe, 
or to ſome others. 2. Theſe relates to the perſons or 
things laſt mentioned; and zhe/e to the firſt. 
(1.) Did we for rheſe barbarians plant and ſow 
On zheſe, on theſe our happy fields beſtow ? Dryden. 
(2.) More rain falls in June and July than in December and 
January ; but it makes a much greater ſhew upon the earth in 
theſe months than in zhoſe, becauſe it lies longer upon it. 
2 | 1 Woodward 's Nat. Hift. 
Tnk/s 1s. n. ſ. [theſe, Fr. Yo] A poſition ; ſomething 


laid down, affirmatively or negatively. 

The truth of what you here lay down, 
Buy ſome example ſhould be ſhewn. | 
An honeſt, but a ſimple pair, 


May ſerve to make this rh clear, 


. 


Prior. 


Tux“sMOorHETE. . , [theſmothete, Fr. diode; gift 


and rid ni.] A lawgiver. | 
THEe'uURGy. 2. /. [Yweyia.] The power of doing ſuperna- 
tural things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. Bail. 
THEW. =. /. [Seap, Saxon.] 1. Quality; manners; 
cuſtoms ; habit of life; form of behaviour. Obſolete. 


2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawn, or bulk, 


from the Saxon Yeop, the thigh, or ſome ſuch meaning. 
(.) Home report theſe happy news, 
For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle thewwes.. Hen. 
From mother's pap I taken was unfit, 
And ſtreight deliyer'd to a fairy knight, | 
To be upbrought in gentle thezves and martial might. Spenſ. 
| (2+) Nature creſcent does not grow alone 
In rheaus and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward ſervice of the mind and foul 
Grows wide withal, iT ' Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Will you tell me how to chuſe a man? Care I for the 
limbs, the zhewves, the ſtature, bulk and big ſemblance of a 
man? give me the ſpirit, maſter Shallow. Shakeſpeare. 


Tne'wep. adj. [from thew.] Educated ; habituated ; ac- 


cuſtomed. Obſolete. 
But he was wiſe and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart; 
Yet would not ſeem ſo rude, and therwed in ill, 
As to deſpiſe ſo courtevus ſeeming part. Spenſer. 
Tu v. n./. in the oblique caſe them, the plural of he or 
He. [ Ji, Saxon.] 1. The men; the women; the per- 
ſons. 2. Thoſe men; thoſe women: oppoſed to ſome 
others. 3. It is uſed indefinitely; as the French on dis. 
4. [The plural of ths, that, or it.] The things. 


(I.) They are in a moſt warlike preparation. Sh, Coriolanus. 


The Spaniard 
Muſt now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, 
'The trial juſt and noble. 

They eat on beds of filk and gold, 


At ivory tables, or wood fold _ 
Dearer than 1t. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


— - They know 
To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. Prior. 
(2.) — — Only they, 
That come to hear a merry play, | es 
Will be deceiv'd. „ Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
*Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk moſt who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 


(3.) There, as hey ſay, perpetual night is found 
In filence brooding on th' unhappy ground. Dryden. 
; Why do you keep alone ? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your-companions making, ” 
Uſing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have died 
With them ey think on. | | 
The flow'rs ſhe wore along the day, 
And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd faid, 

That in her hair they look'd more gay, 
Than growing in their native bed, h 


5 hakeſpeare. 


| - great part of the wall of the Spaniſh ſtation, in 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Prior. - 
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THICK. agf., [Sicce, Saxon ; dich, Dutch.z Set, Daniſh ; 
thickur, Illandick.] 
groſs ; craſs. 


feculent. 


1. Not thin. 2. Denſe ; not rare; 


4. Great in circumference ; not ſlender. 


Deep; noting the third dimenſion : as, a plank four feet 


long. two feet broad, and five inches thick: 6. Noting 
comparative bulk: as, the door was three inches zbich, 
7. Frequent ; in quick ſucceſſion ; with little, intermiſſi- 
on. 8. Cloſe; not divided by much ſpace ; crowded. 
9- Not eaſily pervious; ſet with things cloſe to each 
other. 10. Coarſe ; not thin. 11. Without proper in- 
tervals of articulation. | Mn 
| (2.) God cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant 
ſlime of the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanſe the 
air of thick vapours and unwholeſome miſts. Raleigh. 
To warm milk pour ſpirit of nitre; the milk preſently after 
will become rhicter than it was. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

(3-) Why haft thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 

d given my treaſures and my rights of thee, 

To thick ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy ? Shakeſp. 
A fermentation makes all the wine in the veſſel chick or foul ; 


but when that is paſt, it grows clear of itſelf. Temple, 
Encumber'd in the mud, their oars divide 
With heavy ſtroaks the rhict unwieldy tide. Addiſon, 


(4.) My little finger ſhall be -i, than his loins. 
1 Kings, xii. 


* & . * 
24 
b * . by... 
A 
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3. Not clear: not tranſparent; muddy; 


Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown zhich, covered with 


fatneſs. Deut. xxxii. 15, 


(7.) They charged the defendants with their ſmall ſhot and 


Turky arrows as thick as hail. | Knolles. 


Favours came thick upon him, liker main ſhowers than 1 © 00 


ling drops; he was knighted, made gentleman of the king's 
bed-chamber, and an annual penſion given him. Wotton. 
This being once a week, came too thick and too often about, 


| | Spelman. 
His pills as zh:zc& as handgranado's flew, BOD, 
And where they fell as certainly they flew. Roſcommon, 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
Nor thicker harveſts on rich Hermus riſe, | 
Than ſtand theſe troops. Dryden's En. 
(8.) It brought them to a hollow cave, 
Amid the rhicteſt woods. Spenſer. 


The people were gathered thick together. Luke, x1. 29. 
He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame 
Still by new maps the iſland might be ſhewn : 

Conqueſts he ftrew'd where'er he came, 


Thick as the galaxy with ſtars is ſown. Dryden. 


Objects of pain or pleaſure do not lie chick enough together 


in life to keep the foul in conſtant action. | Addiſon. 
(9.) He through a little window caſt his fight, 
Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty light. Dryden. 
(510 The ſpeedy horſe 
Watch each entrance of the winding wood, 
Black was the foreſt, th7c+ with beech it ſtood. Dryden, 
Next the proud palace of Salerno ſtood 3 
A mount of rough aſcent, and thick with wood. Dryden. 
Bring it near ſome 7hich-headed tree. | Mortimer. 


(10.) It taſteth a little of the wax, which in a pomegranate, | 


or ſome ſuch Zhrck-coated fruit, it would not. Bacon. 
Thick-leaved weeds amongſt the graſs will need more drying 
than ordinary graſs. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
(11.) Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 
Became the accents of the valiant, 3 
To ſeem like him, Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


Trick. 3. /. [from the adjective.] a 
or time when any thing is thickeſt. 2. Trick and thin. 
Whatever is in the way. 55 | 


) Achimetes having with a mine ſuddenly blown up a 
r: 1 e thick of the 


Knolles. 


Hudibras. 


duſt and ſmoak preſently entered his men. 
| (2.) Through perils both of wind and limb, 

Through thick and thin ſhe followed him. 
When firſt the down appears upon his chin, 


For a ſmall ſum to ſwear through thick and tbin. Dryden. 


1. The thickeſt part, 
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Tx we N | 
adverb from the adjeQtive.] 1. Frequently; faſt. 2. 
Cloſely. 3. To a great depth. 4. Trick and threefold. 
In quick ſucceſſion ; in great numbers 
. — — Tis ſome diſaſter, | 
Or elſe he would not ſend fo thick, Denham's Sophy. 
I hear the trampling of thick —_— feet ; | 
This way they move.  -Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
(2.) The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover'd oer; 
The vale an iron harveſt ſeems to yield, f 
Of thick ſprung lances in a waving field. Dryden. 
A little plat of ground thick ſown, is better than a great field 
which lies allow. Norris's Miſcel. 


(3.) It you apply it chick ſpread, it will eat to the bone. Wiſ. 


Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern « 

Our frauds, unleſs they're cover'd zhic& with art. Addi ſon. 

(4.) They came thick and threefold for a time, till one ex- 
perienced ſtager diſcovered the plot. L'Eftrange's Fab. 
Tuick. 2. /. A thicket ; a place full of buſhes. 

— | Miſts and rotten fogs | 

Hang in the gloomy ?hicks, and make unſtedfaſt bogs. Dray. 
7 Trur'ckEN. v. 4. [from thick.] 1. To make thick. 2. 
To make cloſe ; to fill up interſtices. 3. To condenſe ; 
to make to concrete. 4. To ſtrengthen ; to confirm. 5. 
To make frequent. 6. To make cloſe or numerous ; as, 
to thicken the ranks. 


(2.) Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, chicken . 


and cool it. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
(3-) The white of an egg gradually diſſolves by heat, exceed- 
ing a little the heat of a human body; a greater degree of heat 
will thicken it into a white, dark-coloured, dry, viſcous maſs. 
| 8 7 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(4.) *Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 
And this may help to thicken other proofs, - 

That do demonſtrate thinly. Shakeſp. Othello, 
To Thi'cKEN. v. 2. 1. To grow thick, 2. To grow 
denſe or muddy. 3. To concrete; to be conſolidated. 
4. To grow cloſe or numerous. 5. To grow quick. 

(2.) - Thy luſtre thickens 
When he ſhines by. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Water ſtopt gives birth © 


To graſs and plants, and thickens into earth. Prior. 
(4.) The preſs of people thickens to the court, 

Th' impatient croud devouring the report. Dryden. 

He ſaw the crowd thickening, and deſired to know how many 

there were. | Tatler. 


(5.) The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 
From weſtward when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe, 
Or patt'ring hail comes ing on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Addiſon. 
Turck ET. n. , [$icceru, Saxon.] A cloſe knot or tuft 
of trees; a cloſe wood or copſe. 
I drew you hither, 


Into the chiefeſt #h:c#et of the park. Shakeſpeare. 
Within a zhicket I repos'd ; and found | | 
Let fall from Heav'n a ſleep interminate. Chapman. 


Chus, or any of his, could not in haſte creep through thoſe 
deſart regions, which the length of one hundred and thirty 
years after the flood had ortified with thictets, and permitted 
every buſh and briar, reed and tree, to join theniſelves into one 


main body and foreſt. . Raleigh. 

si How often, from the ſteep 

Of echoing hill, or zh:cket, have we heard 

Cceleſtial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive, each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator? I Milton. 

My brothers ſtept to the next zh:cket fide | 
To bring me berries. 3s 


Milton. 


- Now Leda's twins . 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe; 
Nor had they miſs'd, but he to thickets fled, 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the ſteed. Dry. 
I've known young Juba riſe before the ſun, | 
To beat the thicket where the tyger ſlept, 5 
Or ſeek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Addiſon's Cato. 


TnicexxESss. . /. [from 7 


ſhould loſe the greateſt pleaſure. 
Tr1i'cx-ScULLED. adj. 


Ticks ET. adj. [thick and ſet.] Cloſe planted. 


THIEF-LEADER-- 
THIEF-TAKER. 


Tat [thorn | ſs [thief and 4770 One whoſe 
1. /. 


l 


en It is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh the TAI E EV. adv.” [from thick.] 1. Deeply ; to a great 


quantity. 2. Cloſely; in quick ſucceſſion. 

(x) Mending cracked receivers, having thickly overlaid them 
with diachylon, we could not perceive leaks, Boyle. 
25 1. Phe ſtate of being 
thick ; denſity. 2. Quantity of matter interpoſed; ſpace 
taken up by matter interpoſed. 3. Quantity laid on 
quantity to ſome conſiderable depth. 4. Conſiſtence ; 
groſſneſs; not rareneſs; ſpiflitude. 5. Imperviouſneſs; 
cloſeneſs. 6. Want of ſharpneſs; want of quickneſs. 

(2.) In the darkened room, againſt the hole at which the light 
entered, I could eaſily fee through the whole thickneſs of my 
hand the motions of a body placed beyond it. Boyle. 

(3.) Poll a tree, and cover it ſome rhicineſs with clay on the 
top, and ſee what it will put forth. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

(4+) Nitre mingled with water to the thickneſs cf honey, and 
anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will ſprout forth. 

Bacon, Nat. Hift. 

Diſeaſes imagined to come from the thickneſs of blood, come 
often from the contrary cauſe, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

(J.) The banks of the river and the thickneſs of the ſhades 
drew into them all the birds of the country. Adiſon. 


(6.) A perſon found in himſelf, being at ſome times ſubject | 


to a thickneſs of hearing, the like effect. -.  Heolaer, 
What you write is - owns in large letters; otherwiſe be- 
tween the weakneſs of my eyes and thickneſs of hearing, I 
| Swift. 
— 3 Dull; ſtupid. , 
ey re pleas'd to hear their thick-ſcull'd judges c 
Well moy'd ; oh finely ſaid ! Jew Jane 
This downright fighting fool, this thick-ſcul/'d hero, 
This blunt unthinking —— denn, 
With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. 


His eye-balls glare with fire, ſuffus'd with blood 
His neck ſhoots up a thichſet thorny wood; ba 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears, | 
And ſtands erected, like a field of ſpears. Dryden. 
The world is ſo z7hickſet with the numerous productions of 
the creatures, that beſides the apparent beauty of things viewed 


by all, there are thoſe ſecret graces in every part of nature, 


which ſome few alone have the {kill to diſcern; Grew, 


THr1'cxsKkiN, 2. . [thick and ſtin.] A coarſe groſs man; 


a numſkull. | 
The ſhallow'ſt hickſtin of that barren ſort, 
Who Pyramus preſented in their ſport, 
Forſook his ſcene and enter'd in a brake. 


Shakeſpeare. 


THIEF. . /. ſ[thiubs, Gothick; Sei, Saxon; ief, 


Dutch. It was anciently written /hieof, and ſo appeareth 
to have been of two ſyllables ; thie was wont to be taken 
for thrift, ſo that thie of is he that takes of or from a 


man his tie, that is, his thrift” or means whereby he 


thrives.] 1. One who takes what belongs to another : 
the thief ſteals by ſecrecy, and zhe robber by violence 
but theſe ſenſes are confounded. 
the ſnuff of a candle. 

(x.) Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night. 


x : | Shakeſpeares | 
This he ſaid becauſe he was a thief, and had the bag. Jobn. 


Can you think I owe a thief my life, 
Becauſe he took it not by lawleſs force? 
Am I obliged by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, | 
And to maintain his murders ? | Dryden, 

(2.) Their burning lamps the ſtorm enſuing ſhow, 


Th' oil ſparkles, fhieves about the ſnuff do grow. May. 


[thief and lead.] 
[ef and tale. ] 


thieves, and bring them to juſtice. 


A wolf paſſed by as the thięf leaders were dragging a fox to 


execution. ; L' Eftrange. 
My ev'nings all I would with ſharpers ſpend, 190 | 


And CF the thief-catcher my boſom friend. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


2. An excreſcence in 


bufineſs is 
to detect 
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To Tüuixvz. v. u [from 1hief.] To ſteal; to practiſe blovd preſſes back, ſtop e but are eompreſſed by the 


forward motion of the blo | Chevne, 


TuIEV ERV. n, . [from 'thieve.] 1. The practice of Tuiux. . / (thymus, Lat. thym, Fr.] A fragrant herb 


ſtealing; theſt. 2. That which is ſtolen. 
( 1.) Ne how to ſcape great pnniſhment and ſhame, 

For their falſe treaſon and vile 7hievery. 

Do villainy, do, ſince you profeſs to do't, - | 

Like workmen ; I'll example you with thiewvery. Shakeſp. 

He makes it a help unto Hiebe; for thieves having a de- 

ſign upon a houſe, make a fire at the four corners thereof, and 
caſt therein the fragments of loadſtone, which raiſeth fume. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Amongſt the Spartans, thievery was a practiee morally good 


and honeſt. | | South, 
(2.) Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich therv'ry up he knows. not how. Shakeſ,'. 


THri'tvisn. adj. [from thief.] 1. Given to ſtealing ; 
practiſing theft. 2. Secret; fly ; acting by ſtealth. 
(1.) What, would'ſt thou have me go and beg my food? 
Or with a baſe.and boiſt'rous ſword enforce | 
A thieviſh living on the common road. 
O thievihh night, 
Why J ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and lonely traveller? Milton. 
The thiewi/h God ſuſpected him, and took 
The hind aſide, and thus in whiſpers ſpoke; 


Shakeſpeare. 


\ Diſcover not the theft. Addiſon, 
2.) Four and twenty times the-pilot's glaſs 
Hath told the zh1ewvi/h minutes how they pals. Shakeſp. 


TrnievisuLly. adv. [from thiewiſh,] Like a thief, 
They lay not to live by. their worke, 
But th:ewifhly loiter and lurke. Tuer. 
Diſpoſition to 


ſteal; habit of ſtealing. | 


 Frrcn- u. / (Seo, Sax, ihico, Iſlandick; die, Dutch.] 


The thigh includes all between the buttocks and the knee. 
The thigh bone is the longeſt of all the bones in the 
body: its fibres are cloſe and hard: it has a cavity in its 
middle: it is a little convex and round on its foreſide, 
but a little hollow, with a long and ſmall ridge on its 


backſide. | | Qui nqy. 
He touched the hollow of his 77g, and it was out of joint. 
I Is Gen. xxxii. 25. 
The fleth diſſolved, and left the ie bone bare. Wiſeman. 
TuiLEk. pronoun. [File, Saxon-] hat fame. Obſolete. 
I love 7hilk laſs : alas, why do I love! | 

She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, Boy 
And of my rural muſick holdeth ſcorn, Spenſer's Paſt. 
THILL. ». / [ Silla, Saxon, a piece of tiniber cut.] The 
ſhafts of a waggon ; the arms of wood between which 


the laſt horſe is placed. . 
More eaſily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways if the 
fore wheels were as high as the hinder wheels, and if the zhils 
were fixed under the axis, Mortimer, 
TH. Hoss E- T A. , [hill and hoſe] The latt horſe; 
TnILLER. 
Whoſe bridle and ſaddle, whitlether and nall, 
With collars and harneits for ler and all. Nr. 
What a beard haſt thou got? thou haſt got more hair on thy 
chin, than Dobbin my ill horſe has on his tail. SHabeſg. 


Tui us LE. nf. [This is ſuppoſed by Minſbeav to be cor- 
rupted from ban bell} - A metal cover by which 
vomen ſecure their fingers from the needle when they few. 

Your ladies and pale viſag'd maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 
Their thimbles into armed gantlets change, 
Their needles to lances. Shakeſp. Ring John. 
/ _ Examine Venus and the Moon, 5 5 
Who ſtole a rhinmble or a ſpoon. Hudibras. 
Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, have valves 


ſtieking to their ſides like ſo many thimbles; which, when the 


Spenſer. 


the horſe that goes between the tha'ts.. 


from which the bees are ſuppoſed to draw honey. This 
. ſhould be written e. e ia 
- © Fair marigolds, and bees alluring zyme. 1... 1, Spe1/vr, 
THIN. ay. (Sinn, Saxon; thunnur, Iſlandick; unn, 
Dutch] 1. Not thick. 2. Rare; not denſe. 3. Ny 
cloſe ; ſeparate by large ſpaces. 4. Not cloſely com- 
pacted or accumulated. 5. Exile; ſmall. 6. Not 
coarſe ; not groſs in ſubſtance: as, a thin veil. 7. Not 
abounding. 8. Not fat; not bulky ; lean; ſlim ; fender. 
(I.) Beat gold into hin plates, and cut it into wires. E949, 
(2.) The hope of the ungodly is like {hz froth, that is blown 
away with the wind. Vd. v. 14. 
In the day when the air is more thin, the ſound pierceth 
better; but when the air is more thick, as in the night, the 
ſound ſpendeth and ſpreadeth abroad leſs. | Bacon. 
Underſtand the ſame 
Of fiſh within their wat'ry refidence ; 
Not hither ſummon'd, ſince they cannot change 


Their element, to draw the fhianer air. Milton. - 
The waters of Boriſthenes are fo hin and light, that they 
ſw im upon the top of the ſtream of Hypanis. WM ore. 


To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor will remain 
at reſt, though it appear ſomewhat thinner. Arbuthnot. 

(3-) He pleas'd the /in and baſhful audience 

Of our well-meaning, frugal anceſtors. 
Thou art weak, and full of art is he; [ 

Elſe how could he that hoſt ſeduce to fin, 

W hoſe fall has left the heav'nly nation thin? — Dryden, 
Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow, 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields, 


Roſcommon, 


The ſand no goid, the mine no ſilver yields. Dryder. 
Thin on the tow'rs they ſtand ; and ev'n thoſe few, 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew, Dryden. 


— Already Cæſar 

Has ravag'd more than half the globe; and ſees 

Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword. Addiſon, 
Sick with the love of fame, what throngs pour in, 

Unpeople court, and leave the ſenate thin! Young, 

(J.) Seven thin ears blaſted with the eaſt wind ſprung up.Ger, 

I hear. the groans of ghoſts ; 


$4 | 
Thin, hollow founds, and lamentable ſereams. Dryden. 
(J.) Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. 
| Addiſon. 


(8.) A flim 4h57: gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle his 
body into a hen-rooft, and when he had ſtuffed his guts well, 


the hole was too little to get out again. L' Eſftrange. 


Tnin. adv. Not thickly. | 
Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the ſterility of 
the ſoil and the natives being exhauſted in ſuch vaſt territories 
as they poſſeſs. | Bacon, 
Remove the ſwelling epithets, thick laid 
As varniſh on a harlot's cheek ; the reſt | 
Thin ſown with ought of profit or delight. Milton. 
Fame is the ſpur, that the clear fpirit doth raiſe, 
That laſt infirmity of noble mind, 
To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, _ 
And ſlits the hin ſpun life. Milton. 
Thin leaved arbute hazel-graffs receives, 8 
And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dryden. 
A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, goes not 


abrowur Tin clad. Tocte. 


To nix. v, a. {from the adjeQive.] 1. To make thin 


or rare ; to make leſs thick. 2. To make leſs cloſe or 
numerous. 3. To attenuate. 


(1.) The ſerum of the blood is neither acid nor alkaline : 

oil of vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar tis it a little. Arbuth. 

( 2.) The bill again: root and branch never paſſed till both 
houſes were ſufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles. 
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T uno: dhe branches, or the leaves to h: 
| That ſuck the vital: moiſture of the vine. Dryden. 


.Tis:Czſar's fword has made Rome's ſenate little; 

And thim'd its ranks, TEE. Addiſon's Caco. 
(3.) The vapours by the ſolar heat 

__ Thinn'd and exhal'd riſe to their airy ſeat. Blackmere. 

Tul E. pronoun. [thein, Guthick ; Im, Saxon; 4ijn, 

Dutch-] Belonging or relating to thee; the pronoun 


poſſeſſive of ben. It is uſed for thy when the ſubſtantive 
13 divided from it as, this is thy houſe ; thine is this | 


toufe + this houſe ts thine. | | 
Thou haſt her, France; let her be thine, for we 
Have no ſuch daughter. Phae. Ki's Lear. 
THING. . /. (Sinz, Saxon; . ding, Dutch. ] 
ever is; not a perlon. A general word. 2. It is uſed in 
contempt. 3. It is uſed of perſons in contempt, or 
ſometimes with pity. 4. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare once 
in a ſenſe of honour. * | | 
(1.) Do not you chide; I have a thing for you. 
——You have a Hg for me? | 
It is a common thing— 
— la? | 
Io have a fooliſh wife. 
The great maſter he found buſy in packing up his "things 
againſt his departure, Knelles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
The remnant of the meat-offcring is a thing molt holy. 
TIS Lev. ii. 3. 
Says the maſter, you devour the ſame things that they ia 
have eaten, mice and all. L*Eftrange. 
When a thing is capable of good proof in any kind, men 
ought to reſt ſatisfy'd in the beſt evidence for it which that 
kind of things will bear, and beyond which better would not 


FS 


be expected, ſuppoſing it were true. Wilkins. 
1 ſhould bluſh to own ſo rude a thing, | 
As *tis to ſhun the brother of my king. Dryden. 


Wicked men, who underſtand any thing of wiſdom, may 
ſee the imprudence of worldly and irreligious courſes. Tillotſon. 


Princes, when they come to know the true ſtate of things, 


are rot unwilling to prevent their own ruin. Dawvenant. 
(2.) I have a fg in proſe, begun above twenty-eight 
years ago, and almoſt tiniſhed : it will make a four ſhilling vo- 
lume. A | d wife. 
(3.) Sec, ſons, what 7hings you are! how quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object! 
For this the fooliſh over-careful fathers 
Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains with care. 
| v hakeſp. Henry IV. 
A thing by neither man or woman priz'd, | 
And ſcarcely known enough to be deſpis d. Dryden. 
Never any thi g was ſo unbred as that odious man. 
| ey” | | Co greve. 
The poor 45 ſighed, and with a bleſſing expreſſed with 


the utmoſt yehemence turned from me. Addiſon. 
I' be this abject t4zng no more. D | 
Love give me back my heart again. ' Granville, 
(4.) I lov'd the maid I married; never man Fr 
Sigh d truer breath: but that 1 ſee thee here, 


Thou noble % g more dances my wrapt heart. Shakeſp.” 


To THINK: v. », preter. Hu. [thankgan, Gothick; 
De ncean, Saxon; dexcken, Dutch.) 1. To have.ideas ; 


to compare terms or things; to reaſon; to cogitate; to 


perform any mental operation, whether of apprehenſion, 
judgment, or illation. 2. Io judge; to conclude; to 
determine. 3. To intend, 4. To imagine; to fancy. 
5. To muſe; to meditate. 6. To recollect; to obſerve. 
7. To judge; to be of opinion. 8. To conſider; to 
Cocubt; to deliberate. 9. J Truirk wn. To contrive; 
to light upon by meditation. 10. To Tuinx . To 
„etre EET ION , F | 
(.) Thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſig- 
nifies that fort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein 


_ tention, conſiders any thing. 
n n 7? 


* 


What other being can diſcloſe to me? 


1. What- 


Sypaleſp. Oibelo. 


Turlv RER. . J. f 


4 


2 4p l 7 1 444 24 41888 > rite ?} 
What am I or from hence? for that I am | 
I know, becauſe I think; but whenee I came, 


Or how this frame of mine began to be, | 
IS Dryden, 

Thoſe wWho perteive dully, or retain ideas in their minds ill, 
will have little matter to think on. 


actual thinking is as inſeparable from the ſoul, as actual exten- 
lion is from the bodye sta Locle. 
Theſe are not matters to be flightly and ſuperficially {bought 
upon. ane Fouillotſon's Sermons. 
His experience of a good prince muſt give great ſatisfaction 
to every thi»king man. Aadiſon s Freebolder. 
(2.) Let them marry to whom they thin beſt 7 only to their 
father's tribe ſhall they marx. 
| —— II fear we ſhall not find _ | 2X 
This long deſired king ſuch as was thor:ght. Daniel. 
Can it be thought that I have kept the goſpel terms of ſal- 
vation, without ever ſo much as intending, in any fertous and 
' deliberate manner, either to know, them, or keep them? Law. 
(3.) Thou thought'/t to help me, and ſuch thanks I give, 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live.  Shakeſp. 
((A.) Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, | 
That his return was moſt requir'd. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| Edmund, I think, 1s gone, _ 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch w . 
His nighted life. | - Shakeſþ, King Lear. 
We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the exterior earth; 
for the face of nature hath provoked men to thin# of and ob- 
ſerve ſuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Thoſe who love to live in gardens, have never ?hought of 


* 


contriving a winter garden. ; 8"; Sfectator. 
(F.) You pine, you languiſh, love to be alone, | | 
Think much, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking ſigh. Dryden. 
6.) We are come to have the warrant. 
— Well thought upon; I have it here about me. Shakeſp. 


Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all that I 
have done. | | Neh. v. 19. 
(7.) If your general acquaintance. be among ladies, provided 

they have no ill reputation, you fin you are ſafe, Sawift. 
8.) Any one may think with himſelf, how then can any 
thing live in Mercury and Saturn. Bentley's Sermons. 
(9.) Still the work was not complete, |; . 

When Venus thought on a deceit. . Sawift's Miſcel. 

©.  (10.) The opinions of others whom we know and thin well 
are no ground of aſſent. Er Locke. 


To THINK. . a. 1. To imagine; to image in the mind; 
to conceive. 2. To Think much... To grudge. 


3. To Ini k ſcorn. To diſdain. Fl „ bit, | 

(Me Tuix R ETH. It ſeems to me. ) Theſe are ano- 
0 | malous phraſes 

of long continuance and great authority, but not eaſily 


ue THoUGHT. It appeared to me. 


reconciled to Grammar. In me thinketh, the verb being 
of the third perſon, ſeems to be referred not to the thing, 


and is therefore either active, as ſignifying to cauſe to thin; 


or has the ſenſe of ſeems, me thinks it ſeems. to ne.. 
(.) Charity th interh no evil. | 1 Cor. Xu. 5. 


Nor think ſuperfluous others ad. 8 Milion. 
Think nought a trifle, though it ſmalb appear. Young. 


(2.) He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Mzlton. 
If we conſider our infinite obligations to God, we have no 
reaſon to think much to ſacrifice to him our deareſt intereſt in 
this world. fs „ 
83.) He zhowght ſcorn to lay hands on Mordecaĩ alone. Ef h. iii. 


(4.) Me thought I ſaw the grave where Laura lay. Sidney. 
- Me 'thinketh the running of the foremoſt is like that of 


Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xviii. 27. 


tain manner... 


that | | | No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying 

tne mind is active; where it, with ſome degree of voluntary/ them up in his memory; practice muſt ſettle the habit: yo 

Locke, may as well hope to make a good muſician, by a lefture on the 
a F - 9 ; * 1 * . 


Locke. 5 


It is an opinion that the ſoul always 1 1 n and that it has 
the actual perception of ideas in itſelf conſtantly, and that 


m thint.] One ho thinks in a cer- 
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art of muſick, as 'a. coherent thinker, or ſtrict reaſoner, b 
| t of runs... . N 
| If a man had ay ill-favoured noſe, deep thrnkers would im- 
| pute the cauſe to the prejudice of his education, V4 
1 — Ta1'/xnkKiNG/ #. / [from think,] Imagination; cogitation; 
4 CY judgment. | f 


He put it by once; but, to my thinking, he would fain have 
had it. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


— If we did think, 
His contemplations were above the earth, 
And fix'd on ſpiritual objects, he ſhould ſtill 


A ©. Dwell in his muſings; but I am afraid 


His ?hirkings are below the moon, nor worth 


His ſerious conſidering. 
I heard a bird fo ſing, 


Whole muſick, to my thinking, pleas'd the king. Shakeſp. 

I was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get a rich wi- 

dow. | 1 Addi ſon. 
Tuar'nLy. adv. [from thin.] 1. Not thickly. 2. Not 


cloſely ; not numerouſly. 
(2.) It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly 1n- 
habited before the flood. 
Our walls are thinly mann'd ; our beſt men ſlain : 


The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching. Dryd. 


if Tri'nness. #. /. [from thin.) 1. The contrary to thick- 
4 neſs; exility; tenuity. 2. Paucity; ſcarcity. 3. Rare- 
neſs; not ſpiſſitude. | | | 
(1.) Tickling is-moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and ſides, be- 
cCauſe of the thinneſ7 of the ſkin. | Bacon. 
No breach, but an expanſion, | | 
Like gold to airy thinneſs heat. | Donne. 
Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, air, Sc. when 
made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwiſe 
formed into plates, do exhibit various colours, according to 
their various thinneſs, although at a greater thickneſs they appear 
very clear and colourleſs, | Newton's Oftichs. 
Such depend upon a ſtrong projectile motion of the blood, 
and too great #h1nneſs and delicacy of the veſſels. Arbutbnot. 
2.) The buzzard 8 
Invites the feather'd Nimrods of his race 
To hide the thinneſs of their flock from ſight, 
And all together make a ſeeming goodly flight. 


through the zhinneſs of the inhabitants, which opened a way 
for pluralities. 5 451 Parergon. 


(3.) Thoſe pleaſures that ſpring from honour the mind can 
nauſeate, and quickly feel the thinneſs of a popular * 

| | | | South, 
THIRD. adj. [SniS%a, Saxon.] The firſt after the ſecond ; 
the ordinal of three. ihe 


This is the rd time: IT hope good luck lies in odd num- 


bers. . | Shakeſpeare. 
Such clamours are like the feigned quarrels of combined 
cheats, to delude ſome third perſon. Decay Piety. 


FuliRp. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 1. The third part. 2. 
The ſixtieth part of a ſecond. 
(1.) To thee and thine hereditary ever, 


Ramain this ample bird of our fair kingdom. Shakeſp. 
Men of their broken debtors take a third, | 
A. ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again, Shakeſteare. 


The 


̃ proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make up a third of its 
people. 3 


Addi ſon. 


No ſentence can ſtand that is not confirmed by two thirds of 


the council, | Addi ſon. 
(2.) Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an 


hour into ſixty minutes, a minute into ſixty ſeconds, a ſecond 


into ſixty thirds. Holder on Time. 

Tr1r/xzDBOROUGH. 7, , [third-and borovgh.] An under 
conitable. | | 
Ta1r'kDLyY. adv. [from third. ] In the third place. 


Firſt, metals are more durable than plants ; ſecondly, they 
are more ſolid ; thirdly, they are wholly ſubterrany. Bacon, 


To TH1kL. V. a. [Sinlan, Saxon.] To pierce; to per- 
forate. It is now pronounced and written ehbrill Ainſ, 


| j 
Locke. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. . 


Dryden. 
In country villages pope Leo the ſeventh indulged a practice 
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THIRST. . /. [Sypre, Saxon; dort, Dutch.] 1. The 
b 285 ſuffered for want of drink; want of drink. 2. 
agerneſs; vehement deſire: with of, for, or after. 3 
Draught. "q s REY 
(1.) But fearleſs they perſue, nor can the flood OAT 
Quench their dire thirft ; alas! they thirſt for blood, Dexh, 
| Thus accurs'd, . Up | 
In midſt of water I complain of hit. Dryden, 
Thirft and hunger denote the ſtate of ſpittle and liquor of 
the ſtomach. Thrr/f is the ſign of an acrimony commonly 
alkaleſcent or muriatick. | Arbuthnot on Aliment;, 
For forty years | 
I've liv'd an anchorite in pray'rs and tears: 
| _ Yon ſpring, which bubbles from the mountain's ſide, 
Has all the luxury of fhirſt ſupply'd. Harte. 
( 2.) Not hope of praiſe, nor thirft of worldly good, 
Enticed us to follow this emprize. airfax. 
Thou haſt allay'd the 7hixft I had of knowledge. Milton. 
Say, is't thy bounty, or thy thirft of praiſe? Granville. 
This is an active and ardent 7hrrft after happineſs, or after a 
full, beatifying object. . CE, | Cheyne, 
(3.) The rapid current, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly th:rft up drawn, 
Roſe a freſh fountain, EI Milton, 
To THIAST. v. n. [Synpean, Saxon; derflen, Dutch.) 1. 
To feel want of drink; to be thirſty or athirſt : with for. 
2. To have a vehement deſire for any thing: with for or 


after. | 
(I.) They ſhall not hunger nor th:irf, I/a. xlix. 10, 
The people thirfled there for water. | Exod. xvii. 3. 
They as, they thirfled ſcoop the brimming ſtream. Milton. 

(2.) My foul thirfeth for the living God. P/al. xlii. 2. 
Till a man hungers and thirfts after righteouſneſs, till he 
feels an uneaſineſs in the want of it, his will will not be de- 
termined to any action in purſuit of this confeſſed, greater 


good. . | Locke. 
But furious thirfting thus for gore, 
The ſons of men ſhall ne'er approach thy ſhore. Pope. 


To THIRST. v. a- To want to drink. I his ftruQture is 


not uſual. 
Untam'd and fierce the tyger ſtill remains: 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, 4 
He ſeeks his Keeper's fleſh, and thirfts his blood. Prior. 
Trr'/xsTINESS. 2. /. [from thin t.] The ſtate of being 
thirſty. : 
Next they will want a ſucking and ſoaking thirflineſs, or a 
_ fiery appetite to drink in the lime. Wotton. 
Tr1i'xsTy. adj. [Sunrers, Saxon.] 1. Suffering want of 
drink; pained for want of drink. 2. Poſſeſſed with any 
vehement defire: as, blood thir/y. e 
(I.) Thy brother's blood the Ch y earth hath drank, 
Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance. Shakeſp. 
Give me a little water to drink, for I am th fly, Fudg. iv. 
Unworthy was thy fate, | 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſin's ſtab, 
Whom all the zhirfty inſtruments of death 
Had in the field of battle ſought in vain. Rowe, 
TIR TE“EN. aaj- [Sneorine, Saxon.] Ten and three. | 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice thirteen 
times. | 4 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtorv. 
TrirTE'enTH. adj. [from thirteen ; Ineoxe oda, Saxon-] 
The third after the tenth. | | 
If ſhe could prove a thirteenth taſk for him 
Who twelve atchiev'd, the work would me beſeem. 
| Beaumont's Pſyche. 
The thirteenth part difference bringeth the buſineſs but to 
ſuch a paſs, that every woman may have an huſband. Graunt. 


Tui KTIETH. ad. [from thirty ; dnirrezoda, Sax.] 5 | 


tenth thrice told ; the ordinal of thirty. 1 
Henry ſhall eſpouſe the lady Margaret ere the thirtieth of 


May next enſuing... |  Shakeſpeare- 

A tbirtieth part of the ſun's revolution. Hale. 
More will wonder at ſo ſhort an age, | E 

| Dr y len. 
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I have ſlept fifteen years OILS. 

— Ay, and the time ſeems thirty unto me. Shakeſpeare, 
The Claudian aquedu ran zh7rty-eight miles. Addiſon, 
Tp1s. pronoun. [dir, Saxon.] 1. That which is preſent ; 
What is now mentioned; 2 The next future. 3. This 
is uſed for this time. 4. The laſt paſt. 5. It is often 
oppoſed to that. 6. When this and that reſpect a 
former ſentence, this relates to the latter, that to the 
former member. See THOSE. 
ſed to the other. U | | 
(1.) Bardolph and Nim had more valour than 2hzs, yet they 
were both hang'd; and fo would zhis be, if he durſt ſteal. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Come a little nearer this way. Shakeſp. 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
I fay a moving grove. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Muſt I endure all thzs ? Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 
This ſame ſhall comfort us concerning our toil. Gen. v. 29. 
This is not the place for a large leben. Hale. 
There is a very great inequality among men as to their inter- 
nal endowments, and their external conditions, in this life. 
| | Calamy's Sermons. 
(2.) Let not the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak yet but hi: 
once: peradyenture ten ſhall be found there. Gen. xviii. 32. 
(3. ) By this the veſſel half her courſe had run. Dryden. 
(4+) I have not wept this forty years; but now 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes. | Dryden. 
(5.) As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wav'ring fails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now here, now there, the reeling veſlel throw. Pope. 
According as the ſmall parts — x matter are connected toge- 


7. Sometimes it is op- 
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When, like a bridegroom from the Eaſt, the ſun ks 
. Sets. forth; he chicher, whence, he came, doth run. Denham. 
There Phoenix and Ulyſſes watch the prey; | 
And hither all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 
Tri'TaeRTo. adv. [thither and z0.] Ts that end; fo 
Trai'THERWaRD. adv. [thither and ward.) Towards 
that place. 8 ER Taba 
Ne would he ſuffer ſleep once thitherwward 
Approach, albe his drowſy den were next. Spenſer. 
Madam, he's gone to — the duke of Florence: | 
We met him thitberaward, for thence we came. Shakeſp. 
By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, . 
As thitherward endeavouring. . Milton's Par. Loft. 
The fooliſh beaſts went to the lion's den, leaving very goodly 
footſteps of their journey thitherward, but not the like of 
their return, | | L'Eſtrange. 
A. tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay | 
They ſaw, and thitheraward they bent their way. Dryden. 
Tho. adv. [Yonne, Saxon-] 1. Then. Spenſer. 2. Tho" 


contracted for though. 


To THOLE. v.n. To wait awhile. | Ainſ. 
THrons. . /. [Snanz, Snons, Saxon.] A ſtrap, or ftring 
of leather. 
— The Tuſcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the ſling ; 
Thrice whirl'd the thong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden's An. 


The ancient ceſtus only conſiſted of ſo many large z7hongs 
about the hand, without any lead at the end. Addiſon. 

The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
And nails for looſen'd ſpears, and thongs for ſhields provide. 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


ther after this or that determinate manner, a body of this or Tygra'cick. adj. [from thorax.] Belonging to the breaſt. 


that denomination 1s produced. Boyle. 
Do we not often hear of this or that young heir? are not 


his riches and his lewdnefles talk'd of together ? South, 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, | 
And preſſing for releaſe the mountains rend. Dryden. 


(6.) Their judgment in this we may not, and in that we 
need not follow, — Hooker. 
(7.) Conſider the arguments which the author had to write 
this, or to deſign the other, before you arraign him. Dryden. 
With endleſs pain hi man perſues 5 | 
What, if he gain'd, he could not ule ; 
And 7 other fondly hopes to ſee ; 
What never was, nor e'er ſhall be. Prior. 
Tui'sTLE. 2. , [dir rel, Saxon; dieſtel, Dutch; carauus, 

Latin.] A prickly weed growing in corn fields. 

The leaves of the thiſile grow alternately on the branches, 
and are prickly ; and the heads are, for the moſt part, ſquamoſe 
and prickly. N | . Miller. 

The roots of thiftles have my hunger fed, 
Two roods of cultur'd barley give me bread, 
A rock my pillow, and green moſs my bed. Harte. 
Hateful docks, rough zhi/les, keckiies, burs. Shakeſp. 
Get you ſome carduus benedictus, and lay it to your heart. 
— There thou prick'ſt her with a h ſtle. Shale ſp. 
Thorns alſo and thifles it ſhall bring thee forth. 


+ 8 5 Milton's Par. Loft. 
Tough thifles choak'd the fields, and kill'd the corn, 


And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. Dryden. 
Rie graſs will kill zhi/tles. Mortimer Huſb. 
Tar'sTLe, golden. u. ſ. A plant. Miller. 


Ta1'srLy. adj. [from he.] Overgrown with thiſtles. 


Wide o'er the thy lawn as ſwells the breeze, 
A whitening ſhower of vegetable down 
Amuſive floats, | 
Tul TER. adv. Biden, Saxon. ] 
Oppoſed to hither. 2. To that end ; to that point. 


Thomſon's Summer. 


(.) We're coming tbitber. Shakeſp 
The gods when they deſcended hither, . | 
From heav'n did always chuſe their way; 
And therefore we may boldly ſay, | | 
That *tis the way too hither, Cowley, 


1. To that place: it is 


The chyle grows grey in the thoracick duct. Arbuthnot. 
Tro'raAL. adj. {from thorus, Lat.] Relating to the bed. 
The puniſhment of adultery, according to the. Roman law, 
was ſometimes made by a thoral ſeparation. - Aylife. 
THORN. n. /. rhaurns, Gothick ; Sonn, Saxon ; doorne, 
Dutch.] 1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds. 2. A prickle 
growing on the thorn buſh. 3. Any thing trouble- 
tome. | 
(1.) Thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth. Gen. ni, 18. 
The moſt upright is ſharper than a thorn hedge, Mic. vii. 
(2.) Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the roſe, 
(3.) The guilt of empire; all its thorns and cares 
Be only mine. Southern's Startan Dame. 
Tro'sNAPPLE. 2. . A plant. Mortimer. 
Tao RN BACK. . . [raia clavata, Lat.] A ſea-fith. 
The rbornbact, when dried, taſtes of ſal ammoniac. Arbuth. 
Tnofxx BUT. 2. /. [rhombus aculeatus, Lat.] A fort of ſea- 
fiſh, Ainſ. which he diſtinguiſhes from thornback. A 
birt or turbot. 3 5 
Tno'xN v. adj. [from thorn.] 1. Full of thorns; ſpiny ; 
rough; prickly. 2. Pricking ; vexatious. 3. Difficult; 


perplexing. 
(.) Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay; 


He wore, ſweet head, a thorny diadem. | Randel{h. 
The boar's eye-balls glare with fire, | 
His neck ſhoots up a thickſet thorny wood; e 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryden. 
The wiſer madmen did for virtue toil | 
A. thorny, or at beſt a barren: ſoil. Dryden. 
| They on the bleaky top | 
Of rugged hills, the zhoray bramble crop. Dryden. 
(2) — No diſlike againſt the perſon | 
Of our good queen, but the ſharp rhorny points 
Of my alledged reaſons drive this forward. Shakeſp. 
Stiff oppoſition, and perplex'd-debate, | 
And thorny care, and rank and ſtinging hate. Young. 
(3-) By how many zhorny and hard ways they are come 


hereunto, by how many civil broilis. Sfenſer on Ireland, 
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Tuo Nou. p [the word: rirouph extended into two 
ſyllables.] 1. By way of making pjfſage or 
a RM mean dN eee TER RR 
— ˙ᷣů⸗ Brndh Att" lol 
© Thorough the hazards: of this untrod ſtate, 
With all through faith. 
THo'koUGH.ladf.” 
rough, the prepoſition commonly through,] 1. Complete ; 
full; perfect. 2. Paſſing through. oo 
(..) The Iriſh horſeboys, in the 7horough reformation of that 
realm, ſhould be cut of = e en eee. 
Ne did not deſire à thorough engagement till he had time to 
reform ſome, whom he reſolved never more to truſt. Clarendon, 
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\..__  » Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. . 
[The adjective is always written 400 
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| er their/ſighs nor tears are-true; uo 

enetretibn. Theſe idly blow, rheſe BY fall, N ieee | | 
1 4 Nothing like to ours at all!JJ) oo 

WR ban But fighs and tears have ſexes to.. Chas | 

Gent Tu ou. mn. J. [Su, Saxon; di, Dutch; in the oblique caſes 


ſingular hee, de, Saxon; in the plural ge, 5e, Saxon; in 
the oblique caſes plural jon, cop, Saxon. Dau is now com- 
monly uſed for the nominative plural.] 1. The ſecond 
pronoun perſonal. 2. It is uſed only in very familiar or 
very ſolemn language. When we rſpeak torequals or ſu- 
periors, we fay hen; but in ſolemn language, and in 
addreſſes of worthip, we ſay thou: * ena $143) | 
Funiliar!)j! o106 4 | 


+ o 


A thorough tranflator muſt be a thorough poet.  D#yden. b , : 
A thoro»gh practice of e to the Wants of TAY dSelema. Kn %%% ü 6 . 
N . For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
Now, can I call a general diſregard, and a thorough neglect een oth rok : 'S.. 
of all religious improvements, a trailty or imperfection, When er. * ub oh Babs Tory | 
it yew much in my power to have been exact; and careful Nor imp tent . e E | Adi 
and dilig entf 1 net tee 20 Las, | 5 . ' | | 1285 
(2.) Lex all three fides be a double houſe, without #horough le Pandle to rde hand > Come let me clacch thee: 


lights On the ſides. SA 74, i 
THo/R0UGHraRE. . , [thorough and fare.] 1. A paſ- 
ſage through; a paſſage without any ſtop or let. 2. 
Power of Ping. INT eee 
(1.) Th' Hyrcanian deſerts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. | Shaleſp. 
His body is a paſſable carcaſe, if he be not hurt: it is a 
thoroughfare for Reel, if it be not hurt. ' Shakeſ7. 
The ungrateful perfon is a monſter, which is all throat and 
belly; a kind of thoroughfare, or common ſhore for the good 
things of the world to paſs into. | 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffaing forth, or ent'ring in; 
A thoreughfare of news; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard; ſome mingle truth with lies. Dryden. 
(2.) Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eaſy thoroughfare. Milton s Par. Loft. 


Tro'xouGnLyY. adv. {from thorough.) Completely; fully. 


Look into 'this buſineſs thoroughly. Shakeſp. 

We can never be grieved for their miſeries who are thoroughly 
wicked, and have thereby juſtly called their calamities on them- 
Elves. . Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


One would think; that every member 'of the community 


who embraces with vehemence the principles of their party, had 
thoroughly ſifted and examined them. | Addiſon. 
They had forgotten their ſolemn vows as thoroughly as if 
they had never made them. Atterbury. 
'THo/rouGnHspED. adj. [thorough and ſped.] Finiſhed in 
principles; thorov ghpaced : commonly, finiſhed in ill. 
Our thoroughſj ed repablick of Whigs, which contains the 
bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and profeſſors, are moſt hig] 
uſeful to princes, | FF So. 
TnoROUCH TA“ CED. adj. [thorough and pace.] Perfect in 
what is undertaken; complete; thoroughſped. Gene- 
rally in a bad ſenſe. | SD 


When it was propoſed to repeal the teſt clauſe, the ableſt of 


thoſe who were reckoned the moſt ſtanch and 7thoroughpaced 
Whigs fell off at the firſt mention of it. Sauiſt. 
TuosOUGUST IT CH. adv. [thorough and flitch.) Com- 
pletely; fully. A low word. | a 
Perſeverance alone can carry us rhoroughſtiteb. DL Eftrange. 
Tao. n. Thorp, throp, threp, trep, trop, are all from 
the Saxon Vanp, which ſignifies a village. Gibſon's Camden. 
Tos. fronweun. 1. The plural of that. 2. T boſe refers 
io the former, 2heſe to the latter noun. | 
1.) Make all our trumpets ſpeak, give 
Thoje clam'rous harbingers of blood and death, 
Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may ſuppoſe 
7 He made not poets, but the poets thoſe. | 
The fibres of this mulcle act as thoſe of others, 


them all breath i 
Shakeſp, 


Denham. 
Cheyne, 


Bacon. 


South. 


highly 


I have thee not, and yet I fee thee ſtill. 

Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 

* To feeling as to fight ? | Sbaleſb. Macbeth, 

I am as like to call hee fo again, | | 

To ſpit on hee again, to ſpurn thee too, 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friend. Shakeſp. Merch. Verice. 
Thou, if there be a thou in this baſe town, —9 

Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown ; © 

Who at enormous villainy turns pale, 


And ſteers againſt it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 


To Tuov. v. a. [from thou.] To treat with familiarity. 
Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou thouw'ft him ine 
thrice, it ſhall not be amils. NE Wy Shakeſpeare, 

Trnoucn. conjunction. ¶ dea, Saxon; thaub, Gothick.] 

1. Notwithſtanding that; although. 2. 4s Trovucn. 

As if; like as if.” 3. It is uſed in the end of a ſentence 


in familiar language: however; yet. 
(1.) Not that I ſo affirm, though ſo it ſeem, Milton. 
The ſound of love makes your ſoft heart afraid, | 
And guard itſelf, though but a child invade. Waller. 


I can defire to perceive thoſe things that God has prepared 
for thoſe that love him, though they be ſuch as eye hath not 
ſeen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, | | - Locke, 

Though the name of abſtracted ideas is attributed to univer- 
ſal ideas, yet this abſtraction is not great. Watts's Logick. 

(2.) In the vine were three branches; and it was as rhough 

it budded. pant 5. Gen. xl. 10. 

43.) You ſhall not quit Cydaria for me: 

Tis dangerous though to treat me in this fort, 


And to refuſe my offers, though in ſport. Dryden. 
A good cauſe would do well though ; 7 
It gives my ſword an edge. - Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


 TrHovcnrT. the preterice and part. puff. of think. 
I told him what I thought. | Shakeſp. Othello, 
— Are my friends embark'd ? 7 
Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice ? 
Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addiſon. 
No other tax could have been 7hought of, upon which ſo 


much money would have been immediately advanced. Addiſon. 
THouGHrT. 2. J. [from the preterite of zo think] 1. the 
operation of the mind; the act of thinking. 2. Idea; 
image formed in the mind. 3. Sentiment; fancy; ima- 
gery; conceit. 4 Reflection; particular conſideration. 
5. Conception; preconceived notion. 6. Opinion; 
judgment. 7. Meditation; ſerious conſideration. 8. 
Deſign; purpoſe. 9. Silent contemplation. 10, Solici- 
tude ; care; concern. 11. Expectation. 12. A ſmall 
degree; a ſmall quantity, It ſeems a loc ſe term, but is 
uſed by good writers. * 1 12 
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(5.— Things to their thought | 
So unimaginable as hate in heaven. Milton. 


(6.) He that 1s ready to lip, is as a lamp deſpiſed in the 
thought of him that is at eaſe. | Job, xi. 5. 


other; and therefore their reaſons are little different. Dryden. 

Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his thought, 
And always thinks the very thing he ought. 

(7.) Pride, of all others the moſt dangerous fault, 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe or want of thought. Roſcommon. 
(8.) The thoughts I think towards you are thoughts of peace, 

and not evil. | | Jer. xxix. 11. 

Nor was godhead from her thought. Milton. 
| ) — Who is ſo groſs 
That cannot fee this palpable device? 

Yet who ſo bold, but ſays, he ſees it not? 

Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, | 

When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in zhought. Shakeſp. 

(10.) Let us return, leſt he leave caring for the aſſes, and 
take thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 


Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an- 


Poe. 


guiſh before his buſineſs came to an end. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Adam took no thought, eating his fill. Milton. 
(11.) — The mam deſcry _ | 
Stands on the hourly zhought.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 


(12.) His face was a 7hought longer than the exact ſymme- 
trians would allow. Sidney. 


If our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence 


alloweth us to think them at the leaſt half a thought the better, 


becauſe they are our own. | . 
A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut away by de- 
grees, will ſwim under water, yet not ſink unto the bottom: if 
the cork be a thought too light to fink under the ſurface, the 
water may be attenuated with ſpirits of wine. Brown. 
My *giddineſs ſeized me, and though I now totter, yet I 


think I am a rhought better, Sault. 
 THO'UGHTF UL, adj. [thought and full.) 1. Contempla- 
tive; full of reflection; full of meditation. 2. Atten- 


tive ; careful, 3. Promoting meditation; favourable to 
muſing. 4. Anxious ; ſolicitous. 
(J.) On theſe he mus'd within his #hough:ful mind, 
And then reſolv'd what Faunus had divin'd. 
(2.) Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Conſume in meditation deep. | | 
3.) War, horrid war, your thought/ul walks invades, 
And lteel now glitters in the muſes ſhades. Pope. 
(4.) In auff pomp, and melancholy ſtate, 
See ſettled reaſon on the judgment: ſeat; | 
Around her crowd diſtruit, and doubt and fear, | 
And zhoughtful foreſight, and tormenting care. Prior. 
 Thno'vcnTevLLy. adv, [from though.] With thought 
or conſideration; with ſolicitude. 
Trno'ucuTzULNEss. n. f. [from thoughtful.] 
meditation. 2. Anxiety; folicitude, * 
(1.) While the nervous fibres preſerve their due tenſion and 
furmneſs, and the ſpirits are tranſmitted to them from the brain, 


1. Deep 


1.) And cards are dealt, and cheſsboard s bought, $211 


To eaſe the pain of coward zhought. © Prior. 
(2.) For our inſtruction to impart 4 
Things above earthly thought.” ' . Milton. 
(3.0 Sought, if tranſlated truly, cannot be loſt in another 
language; but the words that convey it to our apprehenſion, 
which are the image and ornament of that thought, may be ſo 
ill choſen as to make it appear unhandſome. Dryden. 
One may often find as mugh z2hought on the reverſe of a 
medal as in a canto of Spenſer,” . Addiſon on Medals. 
Thoughts come crouding in ſo faſt upon me, that my only 
difficulty is to chuſe or to reject. FG ryden. 
The zhoughts of a ſoul that periſh in thinking. ' Locke. 
One only couplet fraught 
With ſome — thing mY call a thought,  Pofe. 
(4.) — Why do you keep alone ? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, | 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


They communicated: their thoughts on this ſubje& to each | 


Philips. 
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fered to attend their duty, without the avocations of thoughtful- 
neſs, and intenſe contemplation, the concoction of the meats is 
well performed. a; nh Blacimore. 
Tno'uGnTLEss. adj. [from thought.) 1. Airy; gay; 
diſſipated. 2. Negligent ; careleſs. 3. Stupid; dull. 


( 2.) It is ſomething peculiarly ſhocking to ſee gray hairs. 
without remorſe. for She paſt, and :*houghtleſs of the | nao 
1 f : bs ge Ys, 
84.) His goodly fabrick fills the eye, "494 430 
And ſeems defign'd for thoughtleſs majeſty: 
Thoughtleſs as monarch. oaks that ſhade the plain, I 
And ſpread in folemn ſtate ſupinely reign. Dryden. 


Tro'uGHTLESSLY. adv, [from thought. ] Without thought; 
careleſly ; ſtupidly. | | 0 | 
In reſtleſs hurries thoughtleſsly they live, 
At fubſtance oft unmov'd, for ſhadows grieve. 
Tro'UGHTLESSNESS. 2. . [from rhoughtleſs.] Want of 
thought ; abſence of thought. | 


Tro'/ucnTsiCck. adj. [thought and cl.] | Uneaſy with 
reflection. ä 5 


— 


Heav'n's face doth glow 
With triſtful viſage; and, as gainſt the doom, | 
Is thoughtfick at the act. ; HShaleſp. Hamlet. 


endowed with due ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and-vivacity, and ſuf- 


Garth. * 


Tro'usanD. adj. or . [Surend, Sax. duyſend, Dut.] 


1. The number of ten hundred. 


2. Proverbially, a 
great number. | 


(1.) About three thouſand years ago, navigation of the 
world for remote voyages was greater than at this day. Bacon. 


(2.) So fair, and thouſand, thouſand times more fair 
She ſeem'd, when ſhe preſented was to ſight. | Fpenſer. 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock'd, | 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. Dryden. 
Search the herald's roll, wh | 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree, 
Drawn from the root of ſome old Tuſcan tree, 12 
And thou, a thouſand off, a fool of long degree. Dryden, 


Though he regulates himſelf by juſtice, he finds a thouſand 
occaſions for gener oſity and compaſſion. Addiſon, Spectator. 
How many thouſands pronounce boldly on the affairs of the 
publick, whom God nor men never qualified for ſuch W 
. | | ; atts. 

THro'usanDTH. adj, [from thouſand.) The hundredth 
ten times told; the ordinal of a thouſand : proverbially, 
very numerous. N | 

He that will divide a minute into a rhouſand parts, and 
break but a part of a rhonſandth part in the affairs of love, it 
may be ſaid of him, that Cupid hath clapt him o' th' ſhoulder, 
but I'll warrant him heart whole. 

Such is the poet's lot; what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hiſtorians wait: 
| More time they ſpend, in greater toils engage, 

Their volumes ſwell beyond the thouſand:th page. 

The French hugonots are many thouſand witneſſes to the 
contrary ; and I wiſh they deſerved the thouſandth part of the 
good treatment they have received. 


TrowL. n. . A piece of timber by which oars are kept 
in their places when rowing. 


in the power of another. Not much in uſe. 
dage; ſtate of ſlavery or confinement. + 
(J.) No thralls like them that inward bondage have. 


2. Bon- 


But ſith ſhe will the conqueſt challenge ned. 
Let her accept me as her faithful thra/l Spenſer, © 
Look gracious on thy proſtrate thrall. _ Shakeſpeare. 


The two delinquents r 
That were the ſlaves of drink, and thralls of ſleep. Shakeſp. 
I know I'm one of Nature's little kings ; 3 . 


Vet to the leaft and vileſt things am thrall. . Davies. 
That we may ſo ſuffice his vengeful ive, | © © it 
Or do him mightier ſervice, as his $hratls: : 
By 555 8 war, whate'er his buſineds be. Milton, 


Shakeſp. As you like it. 


Swift's Miſcel. 


Drydew. i 


| - Ainſ. 
Dryden. 'THRALL. n. / [$pzl, Saxon.] 1. A flave; one who is 
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2. er men took land. | 
And firſt brought forth Ulyſſes, bed, and all 
That richly furniſht it; he ſtill in Hh 

Of all- ſubduing ſleepe. 8 


And laid about him, till his noſe 


Chapman. 
From thrall of ring and cord broke looſe. 


Hudibras. 


flave ; to bring into the power of another. Out of uſe. 
Let me be a flave t' atchieve the maid, | 
Whoſe ſudden fight hath thrall4 my wounded eye. Shakeſp. 
Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode | 
The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad. | 
For ſo ill Thrall not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good againſt her will. Donne. 


The author of nature is not thralled to the laws of nature, 
Drummond, 


THraA'tDom. . . [from trail] Slavery; ſervitude. 
How far am I inferior to thee in the ſtate of the mind? and 


yet know I that all the Heavens cannot bring me to ſuch thral- 


dom. a Sidney. 
| - He ſwore with ſobs, | 
That he would labour my delivery. 
— Why, ſo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's zhra/dom to the joys of heavin. Shakeſp. 


This country, in a great part deſolate, groaneth under the 


ſtill retain it in the Scottiſh dialect; we ſay rather -hHrot- 
Ra ith | | 3 

To ThrasSH- v. a, [Sanrcan, Saxon; derſchen, Dutch.] 
1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff, This is writ- 

ten variouſly thraſh or threſb, but thraſh is agreeable to 


etymology. 2. To beat; to drub. 8 

(I.) Furſt rhraſb the corn, then after burn the ſtraw. 
. | Shakeſpeare. 
Gideon threſbed wheat to hide it. Judg. viii. 11. 
Here be oxen for burnt. ſacrifice, and hre ſbing inſtruments 

for wood, | 2 Sam. XXIV. 22. 


In the ſun your golden grain diſplay, - | 
And thraſh it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 
This is to preſerve the ends of the bones from an inca- 

leſcency, which they being hard bodies would contract from a 

ſwift motion; ſuch as that of running or zhreſhing. Ray. 

Out of your clover well dried in the ſun, after the firſt zhre/h- 
ing, get what ſeed you can. | Fa Mortimer. 

( 2.) Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs; thou art here but to !hrafb 

Trojans, and thou art bought and fold among thoſe of any wit 

like a Barbarian ſlave. Shakeſp. Triol. and Crefſida. 


' To TRASH. v. vn. To labour; to drudge. 
I rather wou'd be Mevius, thre/b for rhimes 

Like his, the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, 

Than that Philippick fatally divine, | 
Which is inſcrib'd the ſecond, ſhould be mine. Dryden. 
THRA“SHER N. . [from thraſh.) One who thraſhes corn. 
Our loldiers, like a lazy thrafber with a flail, 
Fell gently-down, as if they ſtruck their friends. Shakeſp. 
Not barely the plowman's pains, the reaper's and rhreſber's 
toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be counted into the bread we 
eat; the labour of thoſe employed about the utenſils muſt all 


be charged. Locke. 


beaten. » TEA Pa Ne, 1 
In vain the hinds the threſhing -floor prepare, 
And exercile their flails in empty air. | Dryden. 
Delve of convenient depth your threſhing-floor _ 
With temper'd clay, then fill and face it o'er. | Dryden. 


TRRASO“NICAL. adj. [from Thraſo, a boaſter in old come- 

dy.] Boaſtful; bragging i 
His, humour is lofty, his diſcourſe peremptory, his 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, and zhraſorical, 7 


* 
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general 


akeſp, 
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To TRAL L. . 4. Spenſer. [from the noun.] To en- 


Turkiſh thraldom. | Sandys, 
He ſhall rule, and ſhe in thral/dom live. Dryden. 

, They tell us we are all born ſlaves; life and thraldom we 
entered into together, and can never be quit of the one till we 
part with the other. | Locke. 

'THra'epLe. 2. The windpipe of any animal. They 


"THRa/sHINGFLOOR, . J. An, area on which corn is 
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Trrave. u. [Snap, Saxon] 1. A herd 5 @ drove. 
Out of uſe. 2. The number of two dozen. I know 


not how derived. 


THREAD. 3. . [FShed, Saxon} dratd, | Dutch.] 1. A 


ſmall line; a ſmall twiſt; the rudiment of cloath. 2. 


Any N continued in a courſe; uniform tenour. 
(..) Let not Bardolph's vital -h read be cut f 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shakeſp, 


Though the ſlender thread ofdyed filk looked on fingle ſeem 


deyoid of redneſs, yet when numbers of thele threads are 


brought together, their colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 
— Though need urg'd me, never fo, , 
He not receive a thread, but naked go. Chapman, 


He who fat at a table but with a ſword hanging over his head 
by one ſingle thread or hair, ſurely had enough to check his 
appetite. - „ "Os, 
The art of pleaſing is the ſkill of cutting to a thread, be. 
twixt flattery and ill- manners. | 
 (2.) The eagerneſs and trembling of the fancy doth not al- 
ways regularly follow the ſame even thread of diſcourſe, but 
ſtrikes upon ſome other thing that hath relation to it. Burner. 
The gout being a diſeaſe of the nervous parts, makes it ſo 


hard to cure; | diſeaſes are ſo as they are more remote in the 


thread of. the motion of the fluids. Arbuthnot, 


TrrE/ADBARE. ad. [thread and bare] 1. Deprived of 


the nap; wore to the naked threads. 2. Worn out; 


trite. 
(1.) Threadbare coat, and cobbled ſhoes he ware. 


Spenſer, 
The clothier means to dreſs the commonwealth, and ſet a 
new nap upon it: ſo he had need; for tis threadbare. Shak, 
Will any freedom here from you be borne, 
Whoſe cloaths are threadbare, and whoſe cloaks are torn ? 
; 3 Dryden's Juuenal. 
He walk'd the ſtreets, and wore a threadbare cloaxk; 
He din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk. _ Swift, 
A Thracian flave the porter's place maintain'd, 
Sworn foe to threadbare ſuppliants, and with pride 
His maſter's preſence, nay, his name, deny'd. 
2.) A hungry lean-fac'd villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, n 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune: teller. Shakeſp. 
Many writers of moral diſcourſes run into ſtale topicks and 
threadbare quotations, not handling their fubje& fully and 
cloſely. bo 4 | Sevift, 
If he underſtood trade, he would not have mentioned this 
threadbare and exploded: project. Child on Trade. 
To THREAD. H. a. [from the noun.] 1. To paſs through 
with a thread. 2. To paſs through ; to pierce through. 
(1.) The largeſt crooked needle, with a ligature of the ſize 
of that I have headed it with, in taking up the. ſpermatick 


* 


veſſels. | | Sharp's Surgery. 
(. 2.) Thus out of ſeaſon threading dark-ey d night. 
| Shakeſp. 


Ev*n when the nave of the ſtate was touch'd, | 

They would not thread the gates. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
THrE'aDen. adj. [from thread] Made of thread. 
- Behold the threaden fails, 

Borne with th* inviſible and creeping wind, x. 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea. Shaleſp. 
To ThrEay. wv. a, A country word denoting to argue 


much or contend. | Ain. 
Tux EAT. n, % [from the verb.] Menace; denunciation 
of ill. 2 FE | 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats. 
The emperor perceiving that his 7breats were little regarded, 
regarded little to threaten any more. Hayward, 
| | Do not believe _ 


_ Thoſe rigid threats of death; ye ſhall not die. Milton. 
J THREAT. N v. 4. [ Inearian, Saxon: threat is ſel- 
To det ee dom uſed but in poetry] 1. To 

menace ; to denounce evil. 2. To menace ; to territy, 


- Being * to th' war, 
t 


or attempt to terrify, by ſhewing or denouncing evil. It 


L'Eſtrange. 


7 hakeſp. | | 
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Las avith before the thing threatened, if a noun ; /o, if a 
rb. 3. To menace by action. 8 
s A5 © a Death to be with'd | 4 
Though threaten'd, which no worſe than this can bring. 
e "fe K Ty Milton. 
(2.) What threat you me with telling of the king? 
Tell him and ſpare not. | 
That it ſpread no further, ſtraitly zhreater them that they 
ſpeak bes pak to no man in this name. Atts, iv. 18. 
— — The void profoand 
Wide gaping, and with utter loſs of being 
Threatens him. | | 
This day black omens zhreat the brighteſt fair, 
That e'er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's gare. Pope. 


Million. 


(3.0 — Void of fear, 
He t hrenten'd with his long protended ſpear. Dryden. 
The noiſe increaſes as the billows roar, 
When rowling from afar they threat the ſhore. + Dryden. 


TyHrE/ATENER-. . . [from threaten.] Menacer ; one 
that threatens. | E. | 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horrour. Shakeſp. King John. 
| The fruit, it gives you life 
To knowledge by the rhreat'ner. Milton's Par. Loft. 
THREATENING. 2. J. [from threaten.] A menace; a de- 
nunciation of evil. | 
ZEneas their aſſault undaunted did abide, 


And thus to Lauſus, loud with friendly rhreat' ning cry'd. 
| | Dryaen's Virgil. 


Ta ne erence. u. . [1hree and pence ] A ſmall Giver coin 


valued at thrice a penn. 6 ; 
— A threejence bow'd would hire me, 


S " 


Old as I am, to queen it. 5 bakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Laying a cauſtick, I made an eſcar the compaſs of à fhree- 
Pence, and gave vent to the matter, 


I, in my time, wore threepilc, but am out of ſervice. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


THReeer'LeD. adj. Set with a thick pile; in another 
place it ſeems to mean piled one on another, 

Thou art good velvet; thou'rt a rhreeil'd piece: I had as 

lief be Englith kerſey, as be pil'd as thou art. Shakeſp. 

Threctil d hyperboles ; ſpruce affectation. Shakeſp, 

THrEEtSCO'rE. adj. [three and ſcore.] Thrice twenty; 

ſixty. | | 


* Threeſcore and ten I can remember well. Shale ſp. 
Their lives before the flood were abbreviated after, and con- 


tracted unto hundreds and Zhreeſcores. Brown. 
By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food ; 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purify'd the blood: | 
But we their ſons, a pamper'd race of men, 3 
Are dwindl'd down to threeſcore years and ten. Dryden. 


THRE NOD Y. =. /. [Sem.] A ſong of lamentation. 


THRE'SHER. 7. /. [properly thra/her,] 
Here too the fhreſber brandiſhing his flail, 


How impoſſible would it be for a maſter, that thus interceded THRrE'sninG, See To TRRASH. 


with God for his ſervants, to uſe any unkind threatnings to- 
wards them, to damn and curſe them as dogs and ſcoundrels, 
and treat them only as the dregs of the creation. Law. 


THRE'ATENINGLY, adv. [from threaten.] With menace ; 


in a threatening manner. x 
The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 


Before I ſpeak, too threat ningly replies. Sbateſp. 
Tux HAT FUL. adj. [threat and full.] Full of threats; 


minacious. | 

Like as a warlike brigandine applide 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore, 5 

The engines which in them ſad death do hide. Hpenſer. 

TRREE. adj. [ Inie, Saxon; dry, Dutch; tri, Welſh and 
Erſe; tres, Lat.] 1. Two and one. 2. Proverbially a 
ſmall number. 

(J.) Prove this a proſp'rous day, the fhree- nook' d world 
Shall bear the olive freely, _ Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
If you ſpeak three words it will zhree times report you the 

whole three words. - Bacon j Nat. Hiſt. 

Great Atreus ſons, Tydides fixt above, 

With three-ag'd Neſtor, Creech's Manilus, 
Jove hurls the 2hree-fork'd thunder from above. Addiſor. 
Theſe three and three with ozier bands we ty d. Pope. 
Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, 


And dragg'd the he- mouth'd dog to upper day. Poe. 


A ſtrait needle, ſuch as glovers uſe, with a three-cdged point, 
uſeful in ſewing up dead bodies. | 
(2.) Away, thou three-inch'd fool; I am no beaſt. 
| A | Shakeſpeare. 
A baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three-ſuited, filthy, worſt- 
ed ſtocking knave. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Tyrz'eroLD. adj. [Sneopeald, Saxon.] Thrice repeat- 


ed]; conſiſting of three. 
A threefold cord is not eaſily broken. Eccluſ. iv. 12. 

By a threefold juſtice the world hath been governed from the 
beginning: by a, juſtice natural, by which the parents and 
elders of families governed their children, in which the obe- 


clience was called natural piety : again, by a juſtice divine, 
drawn from the laws of God; and the obedience was called 


conſcience : and laſtly, by a juſtice civil, begotten by both the 


former; and the obedience to this we call duty. Raleigh. 
A. threefcld off ring to his altar bring, — hah 


Thrice. adv, [from Free.] 


Sharp. 


Beſpeaks a maſter, 
The careful ploughman doubting ſtands, BET 
Leſt on the thre/bing floor his ſheaves prove chaff, Milton. 


Gideon was taken from threſbi g, as well as Cincinnatug 
from the plough, to command armies. Locke on Education, 


THrrE'sHOLD. 2. /. [YSpepcpald, Saxon.] The ground or 


ſtep under the door ; entrance; gate ; door. 
Fair marching forth in honourable wiſe, , 


Him at the Fhreſbold met ſhe well did enterprize, Spenſer. 
Many men, that ſtumble at the tbrefbold, | 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 


Not better . 
Than ſtill at hell's dark thre/9/4 t' have ſat watch, 
Unnam'd, undreaded, and thy ſelf half ftarv'd ? 
Before the ſtarry threſhold of Jove's court 
My manſion is, where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher'd 
In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. 
There ſought the queen's apartment, ſtood before 
the peaceful threſhold, and beſieg'd the door. 


Milton, 
D ryae Rs 


Tux, preterite of throw. 


A. broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threxw : 
Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous ſtone, | 5 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. Pope. 
1. Three tunes. 2, A word 
of amplification. S 
(.) Thrice he aſſay d it from his foot to draw, 
And thrice in vain to draw it did aſſay, 53 
It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. Shenſer. 
- Thrice within this hour 1 
I faw him down ; thrice up again and fighting. Sale ſp. 
_ Thrice did he knock his iron teeth; thrice howl,. 
And into frowns his wrathful forehead rowl. 
(2.) Thrice noble lord, let me intreat of you | 
Jo pardon me. _, Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
Thrice and four times happy. thoſe 3 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy'd. Dryden. 


8 * 1 . a #1 WY . 0 
To TEAID· H. 4. [this is corrupted from thread; in French 


egſiler.] To ſlide through a narrow paſſage. 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 


Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 


Tuxirr. 7. . [from thrive.) 1. Profit; gain ; riches. 


gotten; ſtate of proſpering. 2. Parſimony ;//frugality ; 
good huſbandry. . 3. A plant, hg Et 
8 2 


5 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. Tyxe'epenay. 4j. (triobolaris, Lat.] Vulgar ; mean. 


Dodfley. 


Mi lien, ; 


Coxulęy. 
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>, (x,) He came out with all. his downs, borft upon 
jades, and fo furniſhed, as I thought with myſelf if that were 
thrift, I wiſht none of my friends or ſubjects ever to thrive, 


to thrift, prove very good huſbands, 
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| Sidney. 
— —— You ſome permit | 
To ſecond ills with ills, each worſe than other, OE Is 
And make them dreaded to the doer's Thriſt.  Shakeſp.” 


— Had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of them, 
T have a mind preſages me ſuch their, / 
That I ſhould be fortunate. Shakeſp. Merchant Venice. 

— Should the poor be flatter'd ? 
No ; let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(2.) The reſt unable to ſerve any longer, or willing to fall 
* Spenſer on Ireland. 


Out of the preſent ſparing and untimely 7hr:i/?, there grow 


many future inconveniencies and continual charge in repairing 
and re-edifying ſuch imperfect ſlight- built veſſels. Raleiꝝ b. 


Thus Heaven, though all- ſufficient, ſhows a thrift 


In his economy, and bounds his gift. Dryden. 
Trnx1'eTiILY. adv. [from thrifty.] Frugally; parſimo- 
nioufly. | 
Cromartie after fourſcore went to his country-houſe to live 
thriftily, and fave up money to ſpend at London. Savift. 


THrr1'eTINESS. 2. /. [from thrifty. ] Frugality; hufban- 


dry. | 
If any other place you have, 
Which aſks ſmall pains but 7þrift:neſs to fave. Spenſer, 
Some are cenſured for keeping their ewn, whom tenderneſs 


how to get honeſtly teacheth to ipend diſcreetly ; whereas ſuch 


need no great thriftineſs in preſerving their own, who aſſume 


more liberty in exacting from others. Wotton. 
Trxr1'eTLESS. adj. {from thrift.) Profuſe; extravagant. 


They in idle pomp and wanton play 
Conſumed had their goods and rhrifrleſ hours, | 
And thrown themſelves into theſe heavy ſtowers. Spenſer, 
He ſhall ſpend mine honour with his ſhame, - 
As thriſtliſs tons their ſcraping fathers gold. Shaleſp. 


TuRIF TY. adj. from thrift.) 1. Frugal; ſparing; not 
profuſe; not laviſh. 2. Well- huſbanded. 


(1.) Though ſome men do, as do they would, 

Let thrijty do, as do they ſhould. Tuſer. 
— Nature never lends + 
The ſmalleſt fcruple of her excellence, 
But like a 2hrifzy goddeſs ſhe determines 

' Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 

Thanks and uſe. 

Leſt he ſhould negle& his ſtudies 

Like a young heir, the 7hrifzy goddeſs, 
For fear young maſter ſhould be ſpoil'd, 
Would uſe him like a younger child. | Suit. 
I am glad he has ſo much youth and vigour left, of which 
he hath not been ?hrifty ; but wonder he has no more diſcretion. 
N Swift. 


Shakeſf care. 


"iy — I have five hundred crowns, 


The thrifry hire I fav'd under your father, Shakeſp. 
To THRILL. v. a. [%yphan, Saxon; driila, Swediſh.] To 


pierce ; to bore ; to penetrate ; to drill. 
The cruel word her tender heart fo thrill d, 
That ſudden cold did run through every vein, 
And ſtormy horrour all her ſenſes fil d 74 
With dying fit, that down ſhe fell for pain. S! enſer. 
He pierced through his chaffed cheſt | 
With zhrillirg point of deadly iron brand, 
And lanc'd his lordly heart. by | 
A ſervant that he bred, thril/d with remorfe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act; bending his ſword 155 
_ To his great maſter. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Nature, that heard ſuch ſound, | 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia's ſeat, the arry region thrilling, 
' Now was almoſt won, | | 
To think her part was done. Milton, 


_ thrive is all one with 


| Stenſer.: 
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ſuch cart To Tarr. vn. I. To have. the qualiiy of piercing. 


2. To pierce. or wound the ear with a ſharp ſound. z. 
To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation. 4. To paſs with a 
tingling ſenſation. n e bs £36 * 
5 909 The knight his rhrillant ſpear again aſſay' d, 
In his braſs-plated body to emboſs. tj - Spenſer, 
With that, one of his fhrillant darts he threw, 
Headed with ire and vengeable deſpite, _ Spenſer, | 
(2.) The piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, | | 
oes throw out thrilling ſhrieks, and ſhrieking cries, * 


: | 1 * Sþ enſe *. 
(4. To ſeek ſweet ſafety out, 
In vaults and priſons; and to thrill and ſhake, 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation's crow, | 
Thinking his voice an armed Engliſhman. Shakeſ/ eare, 


Art thou not horribly afraid? Doth not thy blood ill at 
it? | Shakeſp. Henry IV, 
(.) A faint cold fear rbrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. Shakeſp. 
— A ſudden horror chill vs 
Ran through each nerve, and rhrill'd in ev'ry vein. Addiſon. 


To THRIVE. v. u. pret. {hrove, and ſometimes leſs pro- 


perly thrived, part. thriven. [Of this word there is found 
no ſatisfactory etymology : in the northern dialect they 
uſe throdden, to make grow ; perhaps throve was the ori- 
ginal word, from throa, Iflandick, to encreaſe.) To proſ- 
per; to grow rich; to advance in any thing deſired: 


The better thou thriweſt, the gladder am J. Tuer. 
If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king | 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſit us, Shokeſp. 
It grew amongſt buſhes, where commonly plants do not 
thrive. i, | Bacon's Nat. Hift, 
They by vices thrive, 
Sail on ſmooth ſeas, and at their port arrive. Sandys, 


O ſon ! why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier ſeat provides 
For us, his offspring dear ? | Milton's Par. Loft, 
Thoſe who have reſolved upon the rhriving ſort of piety, 
ſeldom embark all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Pity. 
A careful ſhepherd not only turns his flock into a common 
paſture, but with particular advertence ebſerves the zhriving 
of every one. | | Decay of Piety. 
Growth is cf the very nature of ſome things: to be and to 
* and they know no middle ſeaſon 


between their ſpring and their fall. South, 
Experienc'd age in deep deſpair was hoſt, 
To ſee the rebel thrzve, the loyal croſt. Dryden. 


Seldom a thriving man turns his land into money to make 
the greater advantage. | | Locke. - 
The thriven calves in meads their food forſake, 

And render their ſweet ſouls before the plentcous rack. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
A little hope but I have none. 
On air the poor camelions thrive, | 
Deny'd even that my love can live. Granville. 
Such a care hath always been taken of the city charities, 
that they dave thriven and proſpered gradually from their in- 
fancy, down to this very day. —__Mtterbury's Sermons» 
In the fat age of N wealth and eaſe, . 
Sprung the rank weed, and tbriv'd with large increaſe. 
| | Pope's Eſſay on C riticiſm. 
Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the riches of 
the underſtanding, as well as in gold. Watts's Logich. 
Perſonal pride, and affectation, a delight in beauty, and 
fondneſs of finery, are tempers that muſt either kill all religion 
in the ſoul, or be themſelves killed by it; they can no more 
thrive together, than health and fickneſs. | Lau. 


THrxr1'VER. . / [from thrive] One that proſpers one 


that grows rich. 3 : 
He had ſo well improved that little ſtock his father left, as 
he was like to prove a thriver in the end. Hayward. 


Tuxi'vinciy. adv. [from thriving.) In a profpercus | 


WAY. 
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Ty & 0?.. contracted by barbarians from rbb. 
What thanks can wretched fugitives return. 
Who ſcatter'd thro the world in exile mourn. | Dryden. 
THROAT. #. /. [Snote, nora, Saxon. ] 1. The forepart 
of the neck; the paſſages of nutriment and breath. 2. 
The main road of any place. 3. To cut the THROAT. 
To murder; to kill by violence. 
(1.) The gold, I give thee, will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill- uttering throat. MONT Shakeſp. 
Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen? 91111 
T had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen | | 
| Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Stuck in my throat. | 
Lariſſa's gutturals convuls'd his throat ; 


(2.) Her honour, and her courage try'd, 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 2 
Of ſulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thomſon. 
(3-) Theſe bred up amongſt the Engliſhmen, when they be- 
come kern, are made more fit to cut their throats. Spenſer. 
A trumpeter that was made priſoner, when the ſoldiers were 
about r cut his throat, ſays, why ſhould you kill a man that 
kills nobody ? £ | | L*Efirange. 
Taro'ATPIPE. A. /. [throat and pipe.] The weaſon ; the 


 windpipe. 


lant. | 
Te Tes v. #, [from YouCiir, Minſbew and Junius; 
formed in imitation of the ſound, Skinner ; perhaps con- 
tracted from #hr,w . 1. To heave; to beat; to riſe 
as the breaſt with ſorrow or diſtreſs. 2. To beat; to 
palpitate- 
(1.) Here may his head live on my throbbing breaſt. 


My heart ?hrobs to know one thing: 
Shall Banquo's iſſue ever reign ? 
"T'was the claſh of ſwords : my troubled heart 
Is fo caſt down, and funk amidſt its forrows, - 
It throbs with fear, and akes at every ſound, Addiſon. 
How that warm'd me! How my throbbing heart 
Leapt to the image of my father's. joy, | 
When you ſhou'd ſtrain me in your Ag arms. Smith, 
(2.) In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of the 
arterial. blood, as in an aneuriſm, .the blood being choaked in 
by the contuſed fleſh. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


palpitation. | hs 
She figh'd from bottom of her wounded breaſt, 
23 . Frags throbs did throw, _ 7 
ith lips full pale, and fault'ring tongue oppreſt. Sferſer. 
Thou ralk'ſt like one who CS re. ©; wy 
TY impatient throbs and longings of a ſoul, 
That pants and reaches after diſtant good. Addiſon's Cato. 


THyroe. ». /. [from Snhopian, 7 ſuffir, Saxon.} r. The 


— 


nat and mortal flruggle. 
(.) Lucina lent not me her bed, 
But took me in my throes. 


My womb pregnant and now exceſſive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful cbroes. Milton. 
Not knowing 'twas my labour, I complain 
Of ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pains, 


Reflect on that day, when earth ſhall be again in travail 
nerations of learned and unlearned, noble and ignoble duſt. 


(2.) O man! have mind of that moſt bitter three, 
For as the tree does fall ſo lies it ever low. Spenſer. 
— — To caſe them of their griefs, N 
Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident Hoc, 


He ſmooth'd his voice to the Bizantine note. Harte. 


TuRO“AT WORT. . . [threat and wort ; digitalis.] A 


 Shakeſfeare. 
. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


THnros. z. ,. [from the verb.] Heave; beat; ſtroke of 


pain of travail; the anguiſh of bringing children: it is 
likewiſe written threw. 2. Any extreme agony; the H 


. - Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
His perſwaſive and practical tract, which was exceeding 
agreeable to his deſires, coſt him moſt throes and pangs of _ 
| Fell. 


My throes come thicker, and my cries increas'd. Dryden. 
with her ſons, and at one fruitful hoe bring forth all the ge- 


Rogers's Sermons. 


dl, ok x 

That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain 

In life's uncertain, voyage, I will do 

Some kindneſs to the. 

To TyRoe. v. a. [from the noun-] To put in agonies. 
The ſetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim a birth, 

Which throes thee much to yield, Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Tarons. n. |. [rhronus, Lat. Oste. ] 1. A royal ſeat; 


the ſeat of a king. 2. The ſeat of a biſhop. 
(1.) Boundleſs intemperance hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And full of many kings. | 
T' eternal father from his throne beheld - 
Their multitude, | | Milton. 
Stonehenge once thought a temple, you have found | 
A throne where kings were crown'd, whe Dryden. 
We have now upon the Zhrone a king willing and able to 
correct the abuſes a the age. Davenant. 
(2.) Biſhops preached on the ſteps of the altar ſtanding, 
having not as yet aſſumed the ſtate of a throne. Ayliffe's Parerg. 


To THRONE. v. @. [from the noun.] To enthrone ; to 


ſet on a royal ſeat. 
They have, as who have not, whom their great ſtars 


Thron'd and ſet high? Shakeſþ. 


True image of the father, whether rhron'd 
In the boſom of bliſs and light of light, 
Conceiving or remote from heav'n, enſhrin'd bs 
In fleſhy tabernacle and human form. | Milton, 
He thron'd in glaſs and nam'd it Caroline, Pope. 
THRoONG. n. /. [Shanxs, Saxon, from Ininzan, to preſs. ] 
A crowd ; a multitude 2 againſt each other. 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives: | 
We are enow yet living in the field, 
To ſmother up the Engliſh in our throngs, -  CShakeſp. 
| A throng | 
Of thick ſhort ſobs in thund'ring volleys float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubrick throat 
In panting murmurs. 1 
This book, the image of his mind., 
Will make his name not hard to find. 
I with the fhrong of great and good 
Made it leſs eas'ly underſtood. Waller. 
With ſtudious thought obſerv'd th? illuſtrious throng, 
In nature's order as they paſs'd along; 
Their names, their fates, _ Dryden's n. 
To TyRoONG- v. 2. [from the noun.] To croud; to come 
in tumultuous multitudes. 8 
I have ſeen 
The dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind 5 
To hear him ſpeak. ONE ES: Shakeſp. Coriolanus . 
His mother could not longer bear the agitations of ſo many 
paſſions as thronged upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, my fon.” ' | | Tatler. 


Craſbæv. 7 


To THrRONG- vv. a. To oppreſs or incommode with crouds 


— Fil ſay, thou haſt gold: | 
Thou wilt be throng'd too ſhortly. Sbhabeſp. 
The multitude hong thee and preſs the. Eule, viii. 45. 
All acceſs was thrang'd, the gates 

L 364% Milton. 


or tumults. . 


* 7 


Thick ſwarm' d. 


Tus os TLE. u. J. ¶ dnoyvle, Saxon. ] The thruſh ; a ſmall 


ſinging bird. 
The rhroſile with his note ſo true, 
The wren with little quill. 1 
The black- bird and throffel with their melodious voices bid 
welcome to the cheerful ſpring. | | 
Taxro'TTLE. 2. / [from throat.] The wind 


| | pipe. : 
At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or 2 to qualify 


. the ſound. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Tyro'TTILE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To choak ; to 
ſuffocate ; to kill by ſtopping the breath. Reyna; 
I have feen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 

| Throtthe their prachs'd accents in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
As when Antzus in Iraſfa ſtrove * 


© Shakeſp. Timon.” 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Shakeſp. © 
Walton's Angler. 


| Shakeſp. 
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With Jove's Aleided, and oft foil'd ſill Agr . 

Receiving from his mother earth new ſtrength, MN 
Freſh from his fall and fiercer grapple join d, 
Tprotilid at length in th' air, expir'd and fell. libr. 
His throat half hroretd with Perverse ee 

| And breathin throug h his jaws a belching f Wat.“ "Dryden ; 
The thrcteli ing quiliſey tis my {tar appoints, I 1 


And rheumatiſm I lend d to rack the joints. Dryden. 
Throttle thyſelf with an ell of ſtrong tape, © 
For thou halt not a'groat to attone for a rape. Sao. 


THrnove, the preterite of hrive. 
England never tbrowe fo well, nor was there over «brought 


into England ſo great an increaſe of wealth ſinte. Uocte. 
Tuxouek. prep: [Suph, Saxon; door, Dutch; durch, 
German,] 1. From end to end of ; along the whole 
maſs, or eos 2. Noting paſſage. 5 By tranſmiſ- 
ion. 4. By means of; by agency of; in conſequence 
Of. 


(1.) He hath been ſo ſucceſsful with common heads, that he 


hath led their belief 74r9vgh all the works of nature. Brown. 


A ſimplicity ſhines :hr0vgh all he writes. Dryden. 
Fame of th' aſſerted fea through Europe blown, | 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. Dryden. 


(2.) Through the gate of iv'ry he diſmils'd 

His valiant offspring. . Dryaen's n. 
The ſame thing happened-when I removed the priſm out of 
the ſun's light, and 10 through it upon the hole ſhining by 


the light of the clouds beyond it. Newton. 
(3-) Through theſe hands this ſcience has paſſed with great 
| Temple. 


applauſe, 
Material things are preſented only through their ſenſes ; they 
| have a real influx on theſe, and all real knowledge of material 
things is conveyed into the underſtanding through theſe ſenſes. 
Cheyne,s Phil. Principles. 
(4.) The ſtrong through pleaſure ſooneſt falls, the weak 
through fmart. Spenſer, 
Something you may deſerve of him zhrough me. Shakeſp. 
By much flothfulneſs the building decayeth, and zhrough 
idleneſs of the hands the houſe droppeth through. Eccluſ. x. 
You will not make this a general rule to debar ſuch from 
preaching the goſpel, as have through infirmity fallen. Whztgrft. 
Some through ambition, or through thirſt of gold, 
Have flain their brothers, and their country fold, Dryden. 
— Jo him, to him 'tis giv'n 
Paſſion, and care, and anguiſſi to deſtroy : 
Through him ſoft peace and plenitude of joy 
Perpetual o'er the . redeem'd ſhall flow. Prior. 
Tuxo un. adv. 1. From one end or fide to the other. 
2. To the end of: any thing; to the ultimate purpoſe ; 


to the final concluſion. 
(.) You'd be fo lean, that blaſts of January 


Would blow you 7throwgh-and through; _ Shakeſp, 
Inquire how metal may be tinged through and through, and 
with what, and into what colours ? Bacon. 


Pointed ſatire runs him through and through, Oldham. 
To underſtand the mind of him that writ, is to read the 
whole letter through, from one end to the other. Locke. 
(2.) Every man brings ſuch a degree of this light into the 
world with him, that though it cannot bring him to heaven, 
yet it will carry him ſo far, that if he follows it faithfully he 
ſhall meet with another light, which ſhall carry him quite 
through. | South. 
THhroO/UGHBRED. adj. [through and bred, commonly tho- 
roughbred:) Completely.educated ; completely taught. 
4 through bred ſoldier weighs all preſent circumſtances and 
all poſſible tontibgents, Grew's Coſinol. 


Th ROUGHLI'GHTED. adj, [through and light] Lighted 


on both ſides. 


Tat the beſt pieces be placed where are the fewelt lights; 


therefore not only rooms windowed on both ends, called 


throughlighted, but with two or more windows on the ſame 
ſide, are enemies to this art. Wotton's Architecture. 


Trro'ucuLy. adv. (from through, It is commonly writ- 


en thoroughly, as coming from thorough.] 1. Complete- 


much care the dirt thrown at u 
behind. Decay of Piety- 


"EF 


25 fully rays wholly. 2. Without bene; fin- 


OF” The ſight ſo throughly him Aiſinay d, 
i nought but death before his eyes he ſaw. | del, | 
For bed then next they were, 85 ‚ 


All throughly fatis fied with compleat cheafe -. e 
Rice uy be n ty boiled in reſpect of its hardneſs. 
Bacon. 


No leſs e than Wat mk the world can the 'oughly 


underſtand ſo vaſt a deſign, \ ** - Tillotſon, 


(2.) Though it be ſomewhat Gnguler for men truly and 
. throughly to live up to the principles of their religion, 2 ſin- 
gularity in this is a ſingular commendation. ulotſon, 


THrouUGHoO'uUT. prep, nes, and out.] Quite through; 


in every part of. 
Thus it fareth even clean throug bout the whole controverſy 


about that diſcipline which is ſo earneſtly urged.” Hooker, 
There followed after the defeat an avoiding of all Spaniſh 
forces throughout Ireland. Bacon, 


O for a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heard throughout the univerſe, 
To tell the world the fact, and to applaud it. Ben. Fohnfor, 
Impartially inquire how we have a ourſelves through. 


vut the cour y of this long war. ; Atterbury, 


THROUGHO'UT, adv. Everywhere; in every part. 


Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 


Over fiſh of the ſea and fowl of the air. _ Wilton, 
His youth and age 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dryden. 
Tu kope nr CRD. adj. [through and pate] Perfect; 
com plete. 
He is very dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 
throughpaced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. More. 


To Throw, preter. threw. part. paſſ. thrown, w. 4. ¶ Ina- 
pan, Saxon.] 1. To fling; to caſt ; to ſend to a diſtant 


place by any projectile force. 2. To toſs; to put with 
any viclence or tumult. It always compriſes the idea of 
haſte, force, or negligence. 3. To lay careleſly, or in 
haſte. 4. To venture at dice. 5. To caſt; to ſtrip ; to 

put off. 6. To emit in any careleſs or vehement manner. 
7. To ſpread in haite. 8. To overturn in wreſtling. 9. 
To drive; to ſend by force. 10. To make to act at a 
diſtance. 11. To.repoſe. 12 To change by any kind 
of violence. 13. To turn: [tornare, Lat] As balls thrown 
in a lathe. Ainſ. 14. To Throw away. To loſe; to 
ſpend in vain. .15. To Throw away. To reject. 16. 
To Tyuxow by. To reject ; to lay aſide as of no uſe. 17. 


70 THrow down. To ſubvert ; to overturn. 18. To 


© Tuxow off. To expel. 19. To Turxow of To reject; 


to diſcard: as, % throw off an acquaintance. 20. To 
Tu now out. To exert ; to bring forth into act. 21, To 


Tu xow out, To diſtance; to leave behind. 22. 7o 
Tn ROW out. To eject; to expel. 23. Ta Throw ont. 


To reject; to exclude. 24. To Tyurow wp. To reſign 


angrily. 25. To THROW up. To emit ; to eject; to 
bring up. 26. This is one of the words which is uſed 
with great latitude; but in all its uſes, whether literal or 
figurative, it retains from its primitive meaning ſome no- 


tion of haſte or violence. 


wu ) Preianes threw down upon 'the Turks fire and ſcalding 

2 Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

threw Abies at him and caſt duſt. 2 Fam. xvi. 13. 
A. poor widow threw | in two mites, which make a farthing. 

| Mark, xi. 42s 

. - He fell Iv 

From heav'n, they fabled, thrown by angry y Jove Sa 

Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements. Milton. 


Calumniate ſtoutly; for though we wipe away with never ſo 
is, there will be left ſome ſulliage 


Arioſto, in his voyage of Aftolpho to the moon, has a fine 
allegory of two fwans, who, when time had thrown the vrit- 
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tend not with him but in prayer. 


eompound epithets. 
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pr RIS into f f oblivion, were ever in a 

:nos of many poets into the river of oblivion, | 

0 Lear the beſt, an 

of immortalit7). 3 Fate: no; . 
When Alan ſtriyes ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 


The line too labours, and the words move flow. _ Pofe.. 


The air-pump, barometer, and quadrant, were thrown out 
to thoſe buly ſpirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, that he 
may let the ſhip fail on while he diverts himſelf with thoſe inno- 
cent amuſements. | Addiſon, Spectator. 

(2.) To threats the ſtubborn ſinner oft is Bird p 

Wrapp'd in his crimes againſt the ſtorm prepar d; 

But when the milder beams of mercy play, _ 

He melts, and throws.his cumb'rous cloak away, Dryden. 

The only means for bringing France to our conditions, is to 
throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them, with 
numbers. : Addiſon's State of the War. 

Labour caſts the humours into their proper channels, throws 
off redundancies, and helps nature, Addiſon, Spettator. 


Make room for merit, by throwing down the worthleſs and 


depraved part of mankind from thoſe conſpicuous ſtations to 
which they have been advanced. _ © Addiſon, Speftator. 

The iſland Inarime contains, within the compaſs of eighteen 
miles, a wonderful variety of hills, vales, rocks, fruitful 
plains, and barren mountains, all throws together in a moſt 
romantick confuſion. a e Berkley to Poje. 

(3.) His majeſty departed to his chamber, and hreaw himſelf 
upon his bed, lamenting with much paſſion, and abundance of 


tears, the loſs of an excellent ſervant. - Clarendon, - 
| ( 8.) The ſalts and oils in the animal, body, as ſoon; as they 
putrefy, are thrown of, or produce mortal diltempers/; Arbuth. 


— — At th' approach of night, 
On the firſt friendly bank he zhrows him down, -, | 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn. Addiſon's Cato. 
( (4+) Learn more than thou troweſt, 1333 
Set leſs than thou throwef. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(5.) There the ſnake !hroavs the enamell'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to. wrap a fairy: in. 
(6.) To arms; for I have thrown 11 
A brave defiance in king Henry's teeth. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
One of the Greek orator's antagoniſts reading over the ora- 


tion that procured his baniſhment, and ſeeing his friends admire 
it, aſked them; if they were ſo much affected by the bare read- 
ing, how much more they would have been alarmed if they had 
heard him actually zbroww7ng out ſuch a ſtorm of eloquence. 


' "Addiſon, 
There is no need to throw words of contempt on ſuch a prac- 
tice; the very deſcription of it carries reproof. Malis. 
(7) Ober his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he rbreno, 
And iſſu'd like a god to mortal view. Poe Odyſſey. 
(8.) If the ſinner ſhall not only wreſtle with this an , 
throw him too, and win ſo complete a victory over bis con 
ſcience, that all theſe conſiderations. ſhall be able to ſtrike no 


terrour into his mind, he is too ſtrong for grace. South. 


(9.) Myſelf diſtreſt, an exile and unknown;-*- | 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Afia thrown, ' + © 
In Libyan deſarts wander thus alone. Dryger's En. 
When ſeamen are, throawn upon any unknown coaſt in Ame- 
rica, they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, unleſs they 


| oblerve it marked with the pecking of birds. - Addiſon. 


Poor youth] how can'ſt thou throw &him from thee ? 
Lucia, thou-know*ſ{t not half the love he bears thee. Add. 
(10.): Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we maſte th' aerial blue it LB ra: 10 
An indiſtin& regard. 1411 4:1 Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
(11.) In time of temptation be not buſy to diſpute, but rely 
upon the concluſion, and throw yourſelf upon God, and con- 
| Tavlor's holy living. 
(12.) A new title, or an unſuſpected ſucceis, throws us out 
of ourſelves, and in a manner deſtroys our identity. Addiſcn. 
To throw, his language more out of proſe, Homer affects the 
BO Pope, 


(14.) He warns em to avoid; the courts. and camps 


F 


Where dilatory fortune plays the jillt 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 1 
To throw herſelf. away on fools and knaves. Olabay. 
In vain on ſtudy time away we throw, 1 
When we forhear to act the things we know. Denham. 


A. man had better'throw away his care upon any thing elſe 


than upon a garden on wet or miſt roi, Toene. 


d bear them aloft into the temple i 
Ma ts Doi den. 


or unpleating, the coſt of colouring is throw? away 


E £11 t. 01,48. e SIWINGY RA NES £55314 1 
The well-meaning man ſhould rather con 
 Nities he has of floing good to his country, 
his time in deciding t 0 


; > 3 e * N ; 1 4S4 G #4 n 
- 1 f bd * 
6.) — [lt can but ſhew: 


Saleſfeare. 


qt Virtues which ſhun the day. $1 
but 


in playing it out. 


.) — — The top he tore 


* . y 
| 1 } 685 wats F 
a 1 AS 
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4 int io. 


Some might be re away on fame and w 
1 5 een. Ie 11 >. 
He ſigh'd, .breath'd ort, and; wou'd haye, ſpoke, . . 
But was too, herce to hae away the time, ; Dryden. 
The ke ap I plug a are he 
Who prodigally throw their fouls awayy ;, | * 
Fools who, repining at their wretched ſtate, 


And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. Dryden. 


In poetry the expreſſion beautifies the deſign ; if it be vicious 
14y upon it. 

e Du Freſnoy. 

nfider What opportu- 

; good t. xy, than throw away 

his time in decic e rights of princes. Adel iſon. 

She threw away her money upon -roaring bullies that went 


about the ſtreets, Arbuthnot's Hit. of Fobn Bull. 


( 5.) He that will 4rgw away a good book becauſe not 
gilded, is more curious to pleaſe his eye than underſtanding. 
3 : ve 7 e 94 eplor. 
- (Like one of Juno's diſguiſes 3 and ß!!! 
When, things ſacteed,, be;7hrowuni by; or let fall. B. Jobnſ. 
He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, received 


without examination; ought, in reference to that queſtion, to 


throw wholly by all his former notion? / . © Locke. 
(17.) Muſt one raſh word, th' infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years: of 


This the reward of a whole life of ſervice? Aadiſin. 


19.) — Twould be better 
Could you provoke him to give you th? occaſion, x 
And then to rhroau him off. Dryden Shamfh Fryar. 
Can there be any reaſon Why the houſhold of God alone 
ſhould throw of all that orderly dependence and duty, by which 
all other houſes are beſt governed?ꝰ Sfratt. 
(20.) She zhrows out thrilling ſhrieks and ſhrieking cries. 


That , mankind. occaſion! to, exert 
Their 


The gods in bounty work up. ſtorms. about us, 
idden, ftrength, and zhrow out into practice 
f | MIS dds a $4 HY ! ö 1 
( 21.) When e'er did Juba, or did Portins, ſhow r 
A virtue that has caſt me at a diſtancfe. 
And thrown me out in the purſuits of honour? | - Addiſon, 
(22.) The other two whom they had thrown, out, they were 
content ſhould enjoy their, exile, | | 
(23.) The oddneſs of the propoſition taught others to reflect 


99 


a little; and the bill was thrown out. © Swift. 
( (24.) Bad games are thrown up too foon, , .. 
Until they're never to be won Hudibrats. 
Experienced gameſters zbroww up their cards when they know. 
the game is in the enemyis hand, without unneceſſary vexation 
| Fee Kher £02124" Adgifon's Freebotder. 

Lite we muſt not part with fooliſhly : it muſt not be z5rowr 
up in a pet, nor ſacrificed to a quarrel. Collier, 
(25.) Judge of the cauſe by the ſubſtances the patient ?hrowvs 
up. \. a 0 . | 4. Arbuthnot. 


* 


To TURKOW. b. . 1. To perform the act of caſting. 2. 
To · caſt dice. 3. To THAOW about. To caſt about; to 
Fr 2; 2044211204024 3 75 


* 
# 


3.) Now unto deſpair 1 gin to gro, 
And mean for better wind abvat ro throw, © Spenſer. 


Tryrow. . , [from the verb.] 1. Acaſt; the act of 


caſting or throwing- 2. A caſt of dice; the manner in 


which the dice fall when they are caſt. 3. The ſpace to 


which 2 Bin is thrown. 4. Stroke ; blow.” . Ef- 
fort; violent fally. 6. Ihe agony of childbirth ; in this 


From off a huge rocke z and ſo right a throw _-- ; 
Made at our ſhip, that juſt before the prowy 
e CI: 
Hie heay'd a ſtone, and riſing to the throw, 
He ſent it in a whirlwing at the foe ;, 


Spenſer. We 


G Addiſon, | 


Swift. 
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7 Funun. v. 42. To grate; to play coarſely. 


e R 


* . 
oy liel by fo rude i rok; | 1550 1 * 1 ic 
ith all its lofty 484 had” Mock. e, 
| 1 If cer Lichas play at dicse PF 
| is the better man, the greater Dt 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand. 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. . 


If they err finally, it is like a man's 55 0 his caſt when he -on | 
ice for his life; his being, his happineſs, and all, is 


throws 
involved in the errour of one throw. South. 
Suppoſe any particular order of the alphabet to be aſſigned, 
and the twenty - four letters caſt at a venture, ſo as to fall in a 
line; it is many million of millions odds to one againſt any 
ſingle throw, that the aſſigned order will not be caſt. 
: Bentley's Sermons. 
The world, where lucky throws to blockheads fall, 
Knaves know the game, and honeſt men pay all. 
(3-) Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle | err 
I've tumbled' paſt the throw ; and in 
+ Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The Sirenum — are ſharp rocks that ſtand about a ſtone's 
| throw from the ſouth ſide of the iſland. Aadi on. 
(4.) So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows” 
On either ſide, that neither mail could hold, * 


Yr bung. 


Ne fhield defend the thunder of his throws. 2, Spenſer. 
| Your youth admires '* '' y | 
The throwt'and ſwellings of a Roman ſoul 

Cato's bold flights, the extravagance of virtue, Addiſon, 


(6.) The moſt pregnant wit in the world never brings forth 
any thing great without ſome per, and travail, pangs and 7hrows 
before the dehveryx. e Wu. 

But when the mother's hows i to come, 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, FUY 


Br eaks his blind priſon, Dh. 
| Say, my friendſhip wants bin | „ 
To help me bring to light a manly birth 3 _ 

Which to the wand'ring world I ſhall diſcloſe ; 

Or if he fail me, periſh in my rhrows. Dryden. 


Ta do R. 1. . [from tre. One that throws. 
— Fate, againſt thy better diſpoſition, 
Hath made thy perſon for the hre, out 
Of my poor babe. | 
ba RUM. 2. . [thraum, Iflandick, the end of a ay thing. ] 
. The ends of weavers threads: 2 Any coarſe. yarn. 
"» ) There's her thrum hat, and her muffler too. Shakeſþ. 
O fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and thrum, + 1 
uail, cruſh, conclude and quell. \ ng oooh 
A moſs hath here and there little ſtalks, beſides the low 
thrum, Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Would our thrum- -cap'd anceſtors find fault 
For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt? | King. 
Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop-hole, go, off conſtantly ; at 
the ſqueaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
ThrRUSH- 2. „ [Spire Saxon ; turdus, Lat.] 
ſinging-bird. 2. [From thruff: as we fay, a puſb; 

_ breaking out.] By this name are called ſmall, round, * 
perficial ulcerations, which appear ſirſt in the mouth; but 
as they proceed from the obſtruction of the emiſſaries of 

the ſaliva, by the lentor and viſeoſity of the humour, they 
may affect every part of the alimentary duct, except the 
thick guts: they are juſt the ſame in the inward parts as 

ſcabs in the ſkin, and {all off from the infide of the bowels 
like a cruſt: the nearer they approach to a white colour 
the 25 eſs dangerous. Arbut brot on Diet. 
„) Ot 21 rg OV they have linnets, goldfinches, black 
birds and thruſbef. Careau's Survey of Cornwall. 
Pain, and-a fine thruſh, have been ſeverally endeavouring to 
call off my attention; but both in vain. W e 
To T HRUST- v. 4. [trufits, Lat.] 1. To puſh any ching 
into matter, or between cloſe bodles 2. To puſh; to 
move with violence ; to drive. It is uſed of perſons or 
things. 3. To ſtab. 4. To compreſs, 5. To impel ; 
to urge · 6. To obtrude 3 ; to intrude, 


Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. To TyrvsrT. v. n. 


I. A fall TrrusST. n. / [from the verb.] 


he 


r 0 


= 3 Thi in thy fickle and ri 
(z.) They ſhould not only not 
tes and grants of their lands new made to them, Fever. 

When the king comes, offer him no violence, Fob 

' . "Unleſs he ſeek to thut you out by force. 2 Shakeſp; 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, | 
Clamber not you up to the caſements tRen,' | 
Nor thru your head into the err ſtreets. Shakeſp, 
When the aſs ſaw the angel, the 7br4/f herſelf unto the wall, 
and cruſht Balaam's foot. Numb. xxii. 22. 
On this condition will I make a eovenant with you, that ] 
2 may thruft out all your right eyes. 1 Sam. xi. 2. 
She caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came near to zhruf 
her away. 2 Kings, i iv. 25. 
Tue prince ſhall not take of che people's inheritance, by op- 

preſſion to chruft them out. 14 xlvi. 18. 
Thou > e which art exalted to heaven, ſhalt be chr 
down to hel Luke, x. 15. 
Keich, then lord chancellor, 4 man of quick and lively deli. 
very of ſpeech, but as of mean birth ſo prone to rh forwa ds 


| . Noo 43" 15. 


RP out, but alſo have 


the ruin of great perſons, in this manner ſpake. Hay rv. 
— hey 
/ In hate of kings ſhall caſt anew the frame, . + 
And thbruſt out Collatine that bore their name. "OY 
To juſtify his threat, he thruſts aſide 
The croud of centaurs, and redeems the bride, Dryden. 


(3.) Phineas thruſt both of them through, Numb. XXv. 8. 
(4.) He thruſt the fleece together, and wringed the dew out 
of it. Fudg. vi. 38. 
 (5-) Ne make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon, and 
0 ſtars, as if we were villains on. neceſſity, and all that we are 
evil in, by a divine hing on.  Shakefſp. King Lear, 
(6.) Who's there, I fay ? How dare you thruyft yourſelves + 
Into my private meditations ? Shakeſp. Henry VIII, 
— I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 
Into his ears. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Should he not do as rationally, who took Wack from any 
one who had taken on himſelf the name of phyſician, or thruft. 
himſelf into that 1 9 77 wear?” - Locle. 
To make a hoſtile puſh ; to attack 
with a pointed 1 2. To ſqueeze in; to put him- 
| ſelf into any place by violence. 3. To intrude. 4. To 
- Puſh forwards ; to come violently. ; to throng ; to preſs. 
(2.) I'll be a Spartan while I live on earth ; 
But when in heav'n, I'll ſtand next Hereules, 


And thruft between my father and the god. Dryden. 
th 3. ot all, 6 on A. 
Wo like intruders thruft into their ſervice, F 
Participate their ſacred influence, 1 Rowe. 
| (4-) Young, old, thru there, | 
In mighty. concourſe. - Crapman' s Odyſey. 


The miſerable men which ſhr unk from the work were again 
beaten forward, and preſently ſlain, and freſh men ſtill Hat 
on. 11 Hi. of the Turks. . 
. Hoſtile attack with 
any pointed weapon. 2. Aſſault; N 
(1.) Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with ſuch witty 
fury to purſue him with blows and thrufts, that nature and vir- 


tue commanded him to look to his ſafety. Sidney. 
That thru had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know . Shakeſpeare. 
Polites Pyrrhus, with his lance, purſues, 
And often reaches, and his thruſts renews. Dryden. 


(+ ) There is one thruſi at your pure, pretended mechaniſm. 
More Divine Dialogues. 


TH a, s TER. u. 1 [from thruft.] He that thruſts: 
Turv'sTLE, A. / [from thrufſb.) Throſh'7 Frrottls. 
No 228 ſhrill the bramble-buſh for lake; NM. 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes. bebe Gap. 


. To Tuxvra"Lt.ow, v. a: [thrice and dew. To give 


the third plowing in ſummer. | 
- Thryfallow betime for deſtroying, of, weed 
"Left chitle and docke fal a blooming and 23 . Tufer. 
THUMB. n. J. [$ama, Saxon]! 1 he ſhort ha finger 


anſwering to the 1 four, 


TY 
eG 


b | ens oe when they ſhoot their arrows. 


To THUNDER. v. n, 


r u 


9 
8 bakepeare I Macbeth. 


rings, as the 
Dryden. 


— Here I have a pilot's ne 
1 d as homeward he did come. 
When he is dead you will wear bim in e 
Tut did Scanderbeg. 


© a maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear upon their 
| 4 Broome. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and 

one oppoſite bending backwards, led the thumb, to join with 
them ſeverally or united, e it 18 fitted to lay hold of ob- 
jects. Ray on the Creation, 


THUMB-BAND, #. . [thumb and and.] A Fin of any 
materials made thick as a man's thumb. 


Tie thumb - bandit of hay round them. meer. 


To Tu uns. v. n. To handle awkwardly. 


THUMBSTAL. u. / [thumb and fall.] A thimble. 
Tu unt. 2. J. [thombo, Italian] A hard hen: dead dull 
blow with ſomethin ng blunt. 
6 And blund'ring ſtill with ſmarting rump, 
He gave the knight's ſteed ſuch a rhump 
As made him reel. 

Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow, ſides the rattling thumps reſound. ryden. 
Their thumps and bruiſes might turn to account, 1 7 they 

could beat each other into good manners. Addiſon. 

The watchman gave ſo great a thump at my door, that I 

awaked at the knock. Tatler. 
To TuUmy- v. a. To beat with dull heavy blows, 

Thoſe baſtard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, bobb'd, and -h d. Shakeſp. 


To Tyumye. v. 2. To fall or ſtrike with a dull heavy 
blow. „ | | 


Hudibras. 


A ſtone 
Levell'd 0 right, it thump'd upon 
His manly paunch, with ſuch a 470 4 
As 1 eat him off his horſe. Hudibrat. 
A watchman at midnight zhumps with his pole. Swift. 
Trvu'MyeR, 2. J. [from thump.) The perſon or thing that 
thumps. 


THU! DER n. 7 [Sunden, Sunon, Saxon; dunder, Swe- - 


diſh ; donder, Dutch; tonnere, Fr.] 1. Thunder is a moſt 
bright flame riſing on a ſudden, moving with great vio- 
lence, and with a very. rapid velocity, through the air, 
according to any determination, upwards from the earth, 
horizontally, obliquely, downwards, in a right line, or in 
ſeveral right lines, as it were in ſerpentine tracts, joined 
at various angles, and commonly ending with a loud noiſe 
or rattling. Muſchenbroek. In popular and poetick 
language, thunder is cummonly the noiſe, and lightning 
the flaſh; though thunder is ſometimes taken for both. 


3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous violence. 
(2.0) 1 do not bid the thunder bearer ſhoot, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 
The revenging gods : 
Gainſt parricides all the thunder bend. Shakeſpeare. 


— The thunder 
Wing'd with red li ht'ning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath Jpent is ſhafts, and ceaſes now _ 
To bellow. through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. 
( 3.) So fierce Fe laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either ſide, that neither mail could hold I 


Milton. 


Ne ſhield defend the zhunder of his throws. Spenſer. .. 
Here will we face this ſtorm of inſolence, R 

Nor fear the noiſy thunder ; let it roll, | 

Then burſt, and ſpend at once its idle rage. Rowe. 


[from the noun.] 1. To make thun- 


der. 2. To make 2 loud or terrible noiſe. 
5. 7 nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Nor Jove for's power to rhunder. Sbaleſp. Coriclanus. 
(2.) So foon as ſome few notable examples had thundered a 
duty i into the * DEW he og honed no baſeneſs of ſuſ- 
Feion, 3 | - Sidney. 
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Every man in Turkey. is of fans trade Sultan Achmet was 


To Tuv! DER. V. 42. 


Tux DEROUs. ad}. 


r 1 


- His dreadful name late through all Spain did amor, 8 
And Hercules two pillars 510 bear, | 0 


Did make to quake and fear. af Shu „ 
His dreadful voice no more 1 
Would thunder in my ears, ma (> Wer, z 
Like a black ſheet the whelming billow f fond,” Er 
| Burſt over the float, as thunder'd on his head. pe. 


. To emit with noiſe and terrour. . 


2. To publiſh any e. or threat. 
I.) — — Oracles ſevere 
Were daily thunder'd in our general's ear, 
That by his daughter's blood we muſt appeaſe 
Diana's kindled wrath. Dryden. 
| 15 .) An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may "thunder out an 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure, Aylliſfr. 


Tro'nperBOLT. n. / [thunder and bolt, as it lignifies an 
arrow.] 1, Lightning; the arrows of heaven. 2. Ful- 
mination ; denunciation, properly eccleſiaſtical. 


(n.Y 1-1 ith a thadrbCS ir enine-eye, Tcan tell wha thould 
down. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


Let the lightning of this thunderbolt, which hath been ſo ſe- 
vere a puniſhment to one, be a terrour to all. K:. Char les. 
My heart does beat, 
As if twere forging thunderbolts for Jove. Denbam. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipio's worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war? Dryden. 


The moſt remarkable Piece in Antonine's pillar, 1s Jupiter 
Pluvius ſending down rain on the fainting army of Marcus Au- 
relius, and thunderbolts on his enemies; which is the greateſt 
confirmation of the ſtory of the Chriſtian legion. Adiſon. 
(2.) He ſeverely threatens ſuch with the qa” of ex- 
communication. Hakewill on Providence. 


Tav/ndERCLAP. ſe [thunder and clap.] Exploſion of 


thunder. 
The kindly bird that bears Jove's thunderclap, 
One day did ſcorn the ſimple ſcarabee, | 
Proud of his higheſt ſervice, and good hap, 
That made all other fowls his\thralls to * 
When ſome dreadful ?hunderclap is ni 
The winged fire ſhoots ſwiftly through 4. ky; 
Strikes and conſumes ere ſcarce 1t does appear, 
And, by the ſudden ill, prevents the fear. 
When f uddenly the thunderclap was heard, +4 
It took us unprepar'd, and out of guard, . 


Spenſer. 


Dryden. 
n 3 


Tuv'yog RER. 2. . [from thunder. ] The power that 


thunders. 


How dare you, 8 hoſts, 
Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 


Sky-planted, batters all rebelling 2 ſts ? Shakeſpeare. - 
Had the old Greeks diſcover'd our bod, ö 

Crete hadn't been the cradle of their god; j 

On that ſmall iſland they had look'd with Gor: "784 

And in Great Britain thought the thunderer bore. Waller. 


When the bold Typheus _ 

Forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 
The leer ods that ſhar d his proſp'rous ſtate, IEEE IN 
All ſuffer” rd i in the exil'd thunderer's fate. Dryden. 


from thunder.] Producing ler. | 


Look in and ſee each bliſsful deity, . | 


How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. 


| Tav' NDERSHOWER» 2. , [thunder and ſhower.] . A rain 


accompanied with thunder. \ bet Hf 
The conceit is long in delivering, and at laſt it comes like a 


| thunderſbower, full of ſulphur and arne with a certible 


crack. | K tilling fleet. 
In thunder ſhowers the winds and clouds. are JE Har ra coll _ 


trary to one another, eſpecially if hail falls, the ſultry weather 


below directing the wind one way, and the cold above the 


clouds another. e Dierbam 0-Theolag y. 


Tub NDERSTONE. 7. /, [tbander;aud Kuss.]. A ſtone fa- 


bulouſly ſuppoſed to be emitted — . 
Fear no more the li on _ | 
gh. . 


Nor th" all- dreaded thu 
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Tr Tobi V. 4. [thunder and ile. 1. To The long fellows, as Gghtly us they ate, ſhould ind thei 
blaſt or hurt with © cm 2. To altoniih with any bs r-yph well thwact'd. * Afrbutbnor. 


elſe but the modification of matter thus or thus poſited, is falle. 


uwack. u. /. [from the verb.] A heavy hard blow. 
But Talgol firſt with a hard thwack * ; 


A* terrible. | 
Tvice bruis'd his head, and twice his back. * Hudibrax, 


I remained as a man thunder fricken, not aariog,, nay 


ble, to behold that Mary Sidney. 
not able veel he Nd and as à herd | ee They place ſeveral pots of rice, with — in the neigh. 
Of goats, or tim'rous flock, together throng'd, bourhood of each pot; the monkeys deſcend from the trees 
* Drove them before bit thun tr Frack - Millor oy up the arms, and belabour one another with a ſtorm of 
| ' _ thavacks., © © Addiſon's Freebolder 
With the voice divine ; 
Nigh thunderflruck, th' exalted man, to whom TawarrT. 44%. [57yn, Saxon; dwars, Dutch.] 1. Tranſ. 
Such high atteſt was giv'n, a while furvey'd | verſe; croſs to ſomething elſe. - 2. Perverſe; ; INConye. 
With wonder, Milton Par. Reg. nient z miſchievous. | 
Tis ſaid that thunderſiruck Enceladus (i.) This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres ks muſt aſcribe, | 
Lies ftretch'd ſupine. | x 2 | Addiſon. 7 7 d contrary with thwart obliquities. Million. 
©, (2:) — Feare from our hearts tooke ; 0 LHWART. V, a. I. To croſs; to lie or come croſs any 
oh pl e to be ſo thunderfirooke 1 thing. 2. To croſs ; to oppoſe; to traverſe ; to contra. 
ith ſuch a voice. i 5 
Traut FEROUS. adj. [thurifer, Latin.] Bearing frankin- ; ( N 9 5 ric as a thooting ſtar a 
cenſe. | n Autumn thwarts the night. Mi ton 5 Pars Loft, 
TnvrIrica'tiION. 2. % | [thuris and facio, Latin.) The Yon ſtream of light, a thouſand ways 
act of fuming. with incenſe ; the act of burning incenſe. Upward and downward thwwarting and convoly'd. Thomſon 
The ſeveral acts of worſhip which were required to be per- (2.) Some ſixteen months and longer might have ſtaid, 
formed to images are proceſſions, genuflections, thurifications, If crooked 1 — = thwarted me. Shakeſpeare, 
deoſculations, and oblations.  Stillingfleet. — er had been , Wy 


 Tav/zxspay. n. / [thorſgday, Daniſh ; from thor. Ther The thwartings of your diſpoſitions, if 


You had not ſhew'd how you were diſpos'd_ 


was the ſon of Odin ; Jen in ſome of the northern parts, Ere they lack power to croſs you. Shakeſ.'Coriolanur. 
they worſhipped the Supreme Deity under his name, at- The underſtanding and will then never diſagreed ; fer the 
tributing the power over all things, even the inferior propoſals of the one never thwarted the inclinations of the 
deities, to him. S:illing fleet. 1: The fifth day of the week. other. South. 
Thus. adv. Fur, Saxon. ] In this manner; in this The rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, 
wiſe. 2. To this degree ;. 1 this quantity. Each thwarting other made a mingle hour. Dryden. 
(1.) It cannot be that they who ſpeak thus, ſhould thus In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 3 
judge. Hooker. The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the more. Addiſon, 
The knight him calling, aſked who he was, | Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 
Who lifting up his head, .him anſwer'd thus. Spenſer. - Or thwart the nod of the gods in vain, Pope's Odyſſey, 
I return'd with fimilar proof enough, By thwarting paſſions toſt, by cares 1 0 
With tokens thus, and . Shakeſp. Cymbeline. He found the tempeſt pistur di in his brea Young, 
To be thus is nothing; To TuwART. b. 2. To be in oppoſition to. 
But to be ſafely thus. ; Shakeſp. Macbeth. It is eaſy to be imagined what reception any propoſition ſhall 
I have finned Nn the Lord, and thus and thus have I find, that ſhall at all zhawart with theſe internal oracles, Locle. 
done. FJuoſ. vii. 23. Tu w“ RTING. 7. /. [from ue The act of croſſing, 


The Romans uſed a like wiſe 3 and whiles in a &&c. as the verb. 


higher, in a wiſer ſtrain, making concord a deity ; thus ſeeking TuwA“AT 4v. from thaw . ſitely: 
peace, not by an oath, but by prayer. Holyday. ' ith pd Erik ( RG arting. 12 7 1 8 


That the principle that ſets on work theſe organs, is nothing Tu v. pronoun. I Fin, Sax.) Of thee : belonging to thee : 


relating to thee : the poſſeſſive of lu. See Trov. 
ö Whatever God did ſay, | 


Is all thy clear and ſmooth uninterrupted way. ''Convley, 
Th' example of the heavenly lark, | 


Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majeſty to hear : 
I warn thee thus, becauſe I know thy temper 


Is inſolent. Dryden s Don Sebaſtian. Thy fellow poet Cowley mark. | | Convley . 
* Thus in the triumphs of ſoft peace I reign. Dryden. Theſe are thy works, parent of good. | Milton. 
All were attentive to the godlike man Tnryse'Le. pronoun reciprocal. [ thy — felf.] 1. It is com- 


When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden's En. monly uſed in the oblique caſes, or following the verb. 
(2.) A. counſellor of ſtate in Spain ſaid to his maſter, I will 2, In poetical or ſolemn language It 1s ſometimes uſed in 
tell your majeſty thus mach for your comfort, your majeſty hath the nominative. 


but two enemies; whereof the one is all the Worlds and the (1.) Come high 'or bw. 7 
bther your own miniſters. Bacon. ' Thyſelf an d oe deftly how. © Shak 40 Macbeth. 
Even thus wiſe, that is, thus peaceable, were very Heathens ; _ It muſt and ſhall be ſo; content thyſelf. " $hateſd. 
: thus peaceable among themſelves, though without grace; thus (. 2.) Theſe goods thyſelf « can on thyſelf” beſtow. 1 Dryden. 
peaceable by wiſe nature very like grace . Turin J. A precious wood. | © | 
He ſaid, thus far extend, bus far thy bounds. 15 Melton. © The merchandize of gold and all thyin 4 50 7 * depa ad 
n mich toncerning the firſt earth, and u pe" and” fon thee, Jaye wh oft Ae 
rm urnet's Theo 
No man reaſonably ada to know thus much, but he vic FINS: the uh . F b 4 ge Lat: 2 Fa . leaf, 
| pretend rol e life; and if you have age | whole upper - lip is erect, and generally ſplit in two, and the 
thus far, firmly perſevere in it. rags "3h E under-lip is divided into three parts; out of the flower-cup 


ariſes the pointal, accompanied by four embrios, which after- 


N THWACK. V. 4. [ JBaccian, San.] To ftrike with ſome- ward become ſo many ſeeds, incloſed in a huſk, which before 


thing blunt and heavy; to tbreſh ; to bang; : to nen. was the flower cup; ; to theſe marks muſt be added hard ligne- 


"th ludicrous W.. | ous ſtalks, and the flowers gathered into heads. Miller. 
— He ſhall not Bays i | No more, my goats, ſhall T behold you climb 
Well thwack him hence with dia | 1 The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry Ee. Dryden: 


Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch the cudgel he had T1'aR. N. 7. [t7are, Fr. tiara, Lat.] A dreſs for the 
n his hand, that he might et Lewis with it. Ar buthot. 1255 RA, head 3 a diadem. 
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tis back was turn'd, but not his brightneſs hud.; 
Of beaming funny! rays a golden is 
ircled his head, a © Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
This royal robe, and this tiara worre 
Old Priam, and this golden ſceptre Nai | ws bo 
In full aſſemblies; © He Duden Zn. 
A tar wreath'd her head with many a fold... 
Her waſte was circled with a'zone of gold. 
_  Fairer ſhe ſeem'd, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt 
And better mien diſclos'd, as better dreſt: 
A bright tiara round her forehead ty d, 6 
Jo juſter bounds confin'd its riſing pride. Prior. 
fo Tice. v.a. [from entice.] Lo draw; to allure. 
Lovely enchanting language, ſugar-cane, VE 
Honey of roſes, whither wilt thou fly ? 
Hath ſome fond lover tic'd thee to thy bane ? | 
And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ty? Herbert. 
Tick. u. / [This word ſeems contracted from ticket, a 
tally on which debts are ſcored.) 1. Score; truſt. 2. 
[Tique, Fr. teke, Dutch.] The louſe of dogs or ſheep. 
"Sy he caſe which holds the feathers of a bed. 
(x.) If thou haſt the heart to try't, 
III lend thee back thyſelf awhile, 
* And once more for that carcaſe vile 
Eight upon tick. . Hudibras. 
When the money 1s got into hands that have bought all 
that they have need of, whoever needs any thing elſe muſt go 
on tick, or barter for it. is! 1 Locke. 
You would ſee him in the kitchen wei hing the beef and 
butter, paying ready money, that the ar . 
tick at the market. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
(2.) Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, 


Pope. 


that I might water an aſs at it! I had rather be a zick in a 


ſheep, than ſuch a valiant ignorance. Shaleſp. Trol. and Creffi. 
1. To run on ſcore. 2. 
To truſt ; to ſcore. 
( 2.) The money went to the lawyers ; council wo'n't tick. 
| | 1, Arbuthnot, 
Ticxen. Jn. , The ſame with tick. A fort of ſtrong 
Tr'cxiNG. linen for bedding. _ Bailey. 
Tieck ET. . /. [etiquet, Fr.] A token of any right or 
debt, upon the delivery of which admiſſion is granted, 
or a claim acknowledged. 6 I 
There ſhould be .a paymaſter appointed, of ſpecial truſt, 
which-ſhould pay every man according to his captain's ticket, 
and the account of the clerk of his band. Spenſer. 
In a lottery with one prize, a ſingle ticker is only enriched, 
and the reſt are all blanks. | Collier on Envy. 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Diſdains all loſs of tickets or codille. 6-1 
To T1'ckLE. v. a. [titillo, Lat.] 1. To affect with a 
prurient ſenſation by flight touches. 2. Lo pleaſe by 
light gratifications. „ WE 
(I.) Diſſembling courteſy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can zickle where ſhe wounds. 7 — 4 Cymbeline. 
The mind is moved in great vehemency only by zickling 
ſome parts of 'the bod | Bacon. 


There is a feetiiefs in good verſe, which ticles even while 


it hurts; and no man can be heartily angry with him who 


_ pleaſes him againſt his will. Poke: Dryden. 
- >" MICS — 8 thing to laugh at any rate; and if a ſtraw can 
tickle a man, it is an inſtrument of happineſs. Dryden. 


(2.) Dametas, that of all manners of ſtile could beſt con- 


ceive of golden eloquence, being withal richled by Muſidorus's 


| praiſes, had his brain ſo turned, that he became ſlave to that 
which he that ſued to be his ſeryant offered to give him. Sidney. 
Expectation tickling ſkittiſh ſpirits, . | 
Sets all on hazard. Shakeſpeare. 
— Such a nature by "Why 
Ticlled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which it treads on at noon.  Shakefþ. Coriolanus. 
[ cannot rule my ſpleen ; | | 


My ſcorn rebels, and tickles me within. Dryden. 
Piunce at the beſt; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd 8 
To tichle, on thy ſtra w, the ſtupid crowd. | Dryden. 


TIck Lis n. ed. [from tickle.) 


s might not run a 


Poe. 


A drunkard, the habitual thirſt after his cups drires to the 


tavern, though he has in his view the loſs. of healih, and 
haps of the joys of another life, the leaſt of which; is ſuch a 
good as he confeſſes is far greater than the 7ic4ing of his palate 
with a glaſs of winen ! Apts 7 na fd fn ate; .. 
7 TICKLE. v. 2. Jo feel titillation. 
— He with ſecret joy therefore | 
Did zickle inwardly in every vein, 2 175 
And his falſe heart, fraught with all treaſon's ſtore, 
Was fill'd with hope, his purpoſe to obtain. Spenſer. 


 Tri'cxLe. adj. [I'know not whence to deduce the ſenſe of 


this word.] Tottering; unfixed ; unſtable; eaſily over- 
thrown. Og) : (en beret vi 
When the laſt O Neal began to ſtand upon ſome-rick/e terms, 
this fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was ſet up to beard 
him. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Thy head ſtands ſo ticłle on thy ſhoulders, that a milkmaid, 
if ſhe be in love, may ſigh it off,  Shakeſteare, 
The ſtate of Normandy - RE e444 
Stands on a fiche point, now they are gone. Shakeſpeare. 
1. Senſible to titillation; 
2. Lottering; uncertain; unfixed. 3 


eaſily tickled. 
Difficult; nice. | FX | 
(1.) The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a ſkin as 
the other parts, yet is not zicklifh, becauſe it is accuſtomed ta 
be touched. | . _ Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
(2.) Ireland was a zicklih and unſettled ſtate, more eaſy to 
receive diſtempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 
Did it ftand upon fo rick/;/b and toftering a foundation as 
ſome men's fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder ſhould 
it frequently $4656 Moodabard 's Nat. Hi,. 
(3. How. thall our author hope a gentle fate, 
Who dares moſt impudently not tranſlate} TITS 
It had been civil in theſe tictliſß times, f 
To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. Sww7/7. 
Tien 3 1. . [from tickliſh.] The ſtate of being 

tickliſh. -_ | | | | 

Ti'cxTACK, #. . [trifac, French] A game at tables. 
| Bailey, 
TID. adj. rydden, Saxon.] Tender; ſoft ; nice. 
TI D BIT. 7. / [from tid and Bit.] A dainty, - |. 
To LN a . a, [from tid.] To uſe tenderly ; to 


* 


Ta TI DD ER. fondle. | . FF 
'TIDE. . , [ryd, Saxon; tijd, Dutch and Iflandick.] 1. 
Time; ſeaſon ; while. 2. Alternate ebb and flow of 
the ſea. 3. Commotion ; violent confluence. 4. Stream; 
courſe. . FAY: nt fl oth * 
(1.) There they alight in hope themſelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reſt their weary limbs a ride. Sper, 
— TP hey two forth paſſing, | 
Received thoſe two fair brides, their love's delight, 
Which, at the appointed tide, | 55 
Each one did make his bride. | 
8 What hath this day deſerv'd, | 
That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet _ S234 als 
Among the high rides in the kalendar. Shakeſp. K. Jobn. 
At New-year's ide following the king choſe him maſter of 
the horſe. N 125 Motton. 
(2.) That motion of the water called tides is a riſing and 
falling of the ſea: the cauſe of this is the attraction of the 
moon, whereby the part of the water in the great ocean which 
is neareſt the moon, being moſt ſtrongly attracted, is raiſed 
higher than the reſt; and the part oppoſite to it being leaſt 
attracted, is alſo higher than the reſt; and theſe two oppoſite 
riſes of the ſurface of the water in the great ocean followin 
the motion of the moon from Eaſt to Weſt, and ſtriking againſt 
the large coaſts of the continents, from thence rebounds back 
again, and ſo makes floods and ebbs in narrow ſeas and 
rivers. T9 1 4 f. ele. 
(3.) As in the rides of people once up there want not ſtirring - 
winds to make them more rough, ſo this people did light upon 
two ringleaders. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Spenſer. | 


(4+) Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
9 H 2 174 f 4 a f | 14 
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Towards the retreating ſea their furious idle. Milton, 
But let not all the gold which Tagus hid es 
And pays the ſea in tributary rd, 
He bribe ſufficient to corrupt thy breaſt. 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reſt. 
= — Continual ride 1 
Flos from th' exhilarating fount. Philips. 

To Tins. v. a. [from the noun-] To drive with the 
PP 
Their e. the relicks of the wreck, 

Torn from the naked poop, are t:ded back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown aſhore, Dryden. 
To Tipe: w.n. To pour a flood; to be agitated by the 
tide. | 
When, from his dint, the foe ſtill backward ſhrunk, 
Wading within the Ouſe, he dealt his blows, 
And ſent them, rolling, to the fiding Humber, 


the tide paſſes into a baſon. Bailey. 
TI DESMAN. . . [ride and man.] A tidewaiter or 
cuſtomhouſe officer, Who watches on board of merchant- 


ſhips till the duty of goods be paid and the ſhips un- 


loaded. Bailey. 
TI DEWaITER. z. . [tide and wait] An officer who 
watches the landing of goods at the cuſtomhouſe. 
Employments will be in the hands of Engliſhmen ; nothing 
left for Iriſhmen but vicarages and t1dewwaiters places. Swift. 


 TipiLy. adv. [from tidy.] Neatly ; readily. 


TI DIN ESS. #. . [from tidy.] Neatneſs ; readineſs. 
T1i'pincs.. . /. [tivan, Saxon, to happen, to betide ; 
tidende, Tflandick.) News; an account of - ſomething 
that has happened ; incidents related. 
| When her eyes ſhe on the dwarf had ſet, 
And ſaw the ſigns that deadly fidings ſpake, 


She fell to ground for forrowful regret. . Spenſer. 
I ſhall make my maſter glad with theſe id ings. Shakeſp. 
— They win | | 


Great numbers of each nation to receive, p 
With joy, the 7/4izgs brought from heav'n. Milton, 
Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of importance : 
"What dings doſt thou bring? methinks I ſee 
Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. Addiſon. 
The meſſenger of theſe glad tidings, by whom this covenant 
of mercy was propoſed and ratified, was the eternal Son of his 
in! = 15115 | > Rogers. 
TIDY. adj. [tidt, Iſlandick.] 1. Seaſonable. - 2. Neat; 
ready. 3. It ſeems to be here put by miſtake or irony 
for untidy. © 12 | | 
(1.) If weather be faire and zidie, thy grain 
ine. Nuſer. 


Make ſpeedilie carriage, for feare of a raine. 
(2.) Whenever by yon barley-mow I paſs, 
Before my eyes will trip the 7:dy laſs. Cay Paſt. 


g.) Thou whorſon tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when wilt 
thou leave fighting ? | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


To TIE. v. a. [vian, t1zan, Saxon. ] 1. To bind ; to faſten 


with a knot. 2. To knit; to complicate. 3. Jo hold; 
to faſten ; to join ſo as not eaſily to be -parted. 4. To 
hindey ; to obſtruct : with wp intenſive. 5. To oblige; 
to conftrain ; to reſtrain ; to confine. 6. It may be ob- 
ſerved of tie, that it has often the particles up and deawn 
joined to it, which are, for the moſt part, little more 
than emphatical, and which, when united with this 
word, have at leaſt conſequentially the ſame PERU, 
(i.) Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home 


from them. 4 | 

Thouſands of men and women, tied together in chains, 
were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run as faſt as their 
horſes. | „ Knolles's Hift. 


(2.) We do not tie this knot with an intention to puzzle the 


argument; but the harder it is 77ed, we ſhall feel the pleaſure 
Burnet. 


Fairfax. 


more ſenſibly when we come to looſe it. 


Together ſery'd they, and together died. 


# 4 * 
7 1 £ 
© - e 7 1 
- * 
Dryden. 


Philips. 
TI DEOAT E. . /, [tide and gate.] A gate through which 


* as 19 3 
"EF: g 5 1 F i 6 | * N pl oh : , 
4 7 * 4 MM. « : * * 5 

: Wn . * % h ; 
4 x 20 wn V 


The intermediate ideas tir the extremes {o firmly together, 
and the probability is ſo clear, that aſſent neceſſarily 02 it. 
Certain theorems reſolve propoſitions which depend on them, 
and are as firmly made out from thence, as if — mind went 
_ afreſh over every link of the whole chain that ties them to firſt 
ſelf-evident principles. eee be. 
+» (4+) Death that hath ta'en her hence to make me wail, 
Ties up my tongue and will not let me ſpeak. ' Shateſp. 
Melantius ſtay, Ty % 1 9 
You have my promiſe, ray my haſty word | 
Reſtrains my tongue, but ties not up my ſword. Waller, 
Honour and good-nature may tie wp his hands; but as theſe 
would be very much ſtrengthened by reaſon and principle, fo 
without them they are only inſtincts. | Addiſon, 
(5.) Although they profeſs they a with us touching a 
preſcript form of prayer to be uſed in the church, they have 
declared that it ſhall not be preſcribed as a thing whereunto they 
will tie their miniſters. | Hooker, 
It is the cowiſh terrour of his ſpirit, Ser 2 | 
That dares not undertake ; he'll not feel wrongs | 
Which tie him to an anſwer,  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Cannot God make any of the appropriate acts of worſhip to 
become due only to himſelf ? cannot he tie us to perform them 
to him ? | | FStillingfleet. 
They rie themſelves ſo ſtrictly to unity of place, that you 
never fee in any of their plays a ſcene change in the middle of 


; 


an act. | Dryden. 
Not tied to rules of policy, you find 

Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. Dryden, 

No one ſeems leſs tied up to a form of words. ocke. 


The mind ſhould, by ſeveral rules, be ried down to this, at 
firſt, uneaſy taſk ; uſe will give it facility. Locle. 
They have no uneaſy expectations of what is to come, but 
are ever tied down to the preſent moment. Atterbury. 
A healthy man ought not to tie himſelf up to-ſtrict rules, 
nor to abſtain from any ſort of food in common uſe. Arbutb. 
TIE. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 1. Knot; faſtening. 2. 
Bond ; obligation. 3. A knot of hair. | 
(2.) The rebels that had ſhaken off the great yoke of obe- 
dience, had likewiſe caſt away the leſſer tie of reſpett. Bacon. 
No foreſt, cave, or ſavage den, b 
Holds more pernicious beaſts than men ; 


Vows, oaths, and contracts, they deviſe, | 
Waller. 


And tell us they are ſacred ties. | 
(3.) The well-ſwoln ies an equal homage claim, 
And either ſhoulder has its ſhare of fame. Young, 


Tien. 2. /. [liere, tieire, old Fr. tier, Dutch.) A row; 
a rank. | | 
Fornovius, in his choler, diſcharged a ier of great ord- 
nance amongſt the thickeſt of them, | Knolles, 
T1ERCE, u. /, [tters, tiercier, Fr.] A veſſel holding the 


third part of a pipe. | 
Go now deny his t1erce. | Ben. Jobnſon. 
Wit, like tierce claret, when't. begins to pall, | 
Neglected lies, and 's of no uſe at all; 
But in its full perfection of decay | 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Dorſet. 
'T1'exceT: ». . [from tiers, Fr.] A triplet ; three lines. 
Tire. n, /. [A low word, I * without etymology.] 
1. Liquor; drink. 2. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs; 
a pet. 1 | | 
: (J.) I, whom griping penury ſurrounds, 
And hunger, ſure attendant upon want, 
With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid tf, | 
Wretched repaſt! my meagre corps ſuſtain, Phillips. 


To TI. v. n. To be in a pet; to quarrel. A low word. 


1 Sam. vi. 2. TI TAX v. . , [tifer, to dreſs up, old Fr. Skinner.] 


Very thin filk. 433 | 1 

The ſmoak of ſulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 

monly uſed by women to whiten tiffanes. Bron. 

Tice, 2. , [in architecture.] The ſhaft of a column 
from the aſtragal to the capital. Bailey. 

TI“ ER. 7. /. [tigre, Fr. tigris, Lat.] A fierce beaſt of 
the leonine kind: ih bs 


her, Bein ſtill * | : 'maſble.: Gre Flakes © | 
8 * Then imitate the action of the herr Wü h cio wh wu $i” jor N wins”. > lane. 
xcke, Stiften the finews, ſummon up the blood. Shak. HemyV. TIER. . i tuslien, Fr. from tie] One whoſe trade 7 
em, Approach thou like the rugged. Ruſſian bear, is to cover houſes wir tiles?ss?s 
vent The arm' d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger; l dle AFI inn "Pi eee 
firſt Take any ſhape but that, and my firm ner ves ris ork ti „ falling from the top of a houſe upon a Spa- 
ace. "Shall never tremble. 3 Sbaleſp. Macbeth. niard, killed him; the next of the blood proſecuted his death; 
L % ne 6 Ton OO my . rer 0 
keſp. At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs Mary Wa + but {ex talionis e whereupon the judge ad to , 
| _ THT ad}. [dicht, Dutch.] 1- Tenſe ;. cloſe z not TH, 5 * 1,2 Fm Te {1 + an; argue 1 
lr, looſe. 2: Free from fluttering rags ; leſs than neat! They, went B11 6 ; & mei LOVEERY, te Us TR l 
theſe ([.) If the centre holes be not very deep, and the pikes fill the eaten NN 12 and let him down through | 
ey ſo them not very tigbt, the ſtrength of the ſtring will alter the iN ; * P; tis cope | DELOTS Jeſus. Lule, v. 19. 
Hen. centre holes. f | Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes.  - They break money box in a ſhop. „ 4-717: 
Ng a I do not like this running knot, it holds too tight; I may And 0 ar up TOUnters, doors and tile, 1 
have be ſtifled all of a ſudden. Arbuthnot's Hift. of J. Bull. 5. eave the empty cheſts in view. 5 Swift. 
they Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did not move TILL. prep. Ixil, Saxon. ] To the time of. 
ober. on hinges, but up and down like a ſaſh, which kept my cloſet Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 4 
ſo tight that very little water came in. . Sawif?, nn kind releaſing knell. | Cooley. 

(2.) A tight maid ere he for wine can aſk, — =" TilL row, To the preſent time. | ; 
ear. Gueſſes his meaning and unoils the flaſk. © Dryden's Juv. Pleaſure not known till now, Milton. bi”; 
Ip to The girl was a fight clever wench as any. Arbuibnote, TILL then. To that time. Sal 
them O Thomas, I'll make a loving wife; A The earth till then was deſert. Milton, 7 
fleet. ' T'll fpin and card, and keep our children tight. Say. T1LL. conjunction. 1. To the time when. 2. To the de- 5 
you Dreſt her again genteel and neat, r n | | v4 3 7 g NR 
— iy $f Ant rather tight than great, 5 Swift. ( 1.) ' : Wood Jud rocks Ks 40 . : g 
aen. AS 7 Tren r EN. v. 4. from tigt.] To ſtraiten; to make To rapture, till the ſavage clamour drown'd | mg 

den. cloſe. Both harp and voice. Milton. > 
5a Ti'cuTER. #. from tighten.] A ribband or firing by The unity of place we neither find in Ariſtotle, Horace, or 5 
"IR which W ſtraiten their cloaths. | bog 4 who eee 7 10 Rep in our age the mon poets of 
acke. Ti/cnTLy- adv. {from tight.] 1, C a ning chad a 1 5 
_ = Neatly 9-wit [ "tk gt. 1 Cloſely ; nad. loten. 6 (2) Fe ſo long till you make ſome act of prayer to = 
bury. (2-) Hold, firrah, bear you theſe letters tightly ; og og noma 8 — Rec Taylor. „ 
ory em ion eee eee e eie. Till Nature's ſelf Ne lea Rn nas gs tas.” *, Cooley by 
buth. Handle your pruning-Enife with dexterity : . tightly, I fay, Goddeſs, ſpread thy reign fill Ifis elders reel, Pope. # 
2. go tightly to your buſineſs ; you have coſt me much. Dryden. 75 TILL. v. 4. [cylian, Saxon; tenlen, Dutch.] To I Fe! 
4 . 4 9 2 5 > , . 54 ; 7} 
1 Wb rf 7 6 * be + Come N b looſe- _ to huſband: commonly uſed of the huſbandry of | If 
wo (1.) The bones are inflexible, which ariſes from the great- 5 "This paradiſe I give thee, count it thine, 18 i 
neſs of the number of corpuſcles that compoſe them, and the To till, and keep, r, of . fruit to wo Milton. | 
FA 1 and tightneſs of their union. Woodward on Foſſils. Send bim fromthe garden forth, . | 1 
Her,. T1'GREss- 2. J [from tiger.] The female of the tiger. The ground whence he was taken. Milton's Par. Loft. N. 
; __ [5 reported of the {1gre/s, that ſeveral ſpots riſe in her ſkin | The huſbandman ?illeth the ground, is employed in an ho- i" 
8 _ when ſhe is angry. x Addiſon, neſt buſineſs that is neceſſary in life, and very capable of being 1 
53 Pixx. . /. Lit, Swediſh ; ele, Dutch; tique, Fr.] 1. made an acceptable ſervice unto God. | ' Law. » 
; The louſe of dogs or ſheep. See Tick. 2. It is in TEE H F. 4% [from i.] Arable ; fit for the plow: 1 
ord- Shakeſpeare the name of a dog, in which ſenſe it is uſed. —: — Gant” Cn" arty 1 
. in Scotland. from ij, Runick, a little dog. ] take ſure footing. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. PF 
ebe (1.) Lice and tiles are bred by the ſweat cloſe kept, and Ti rann. 1. /. [from till. Huſbandry the act or prac- Fi 

(2.) —— Avaunt, you curs!. - x Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, and 8 
nſon. Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym, to ſpare for exportation. bY Bacon. | * 

Or bobtail zike, or trundle tail. W © | ge pes rene he Oe gt * 
TILE. 2. / [xizle, Saxon; tegel. Dutch; tuile, F r e e ee ee, e eee pans 1 

„ n , ö , Fr. le ola 1 ' J ; | $98 

ſet Italian.] Thin plates of baked clay uſed to cover does: 8 1 — 1 OY of cr evantry; "ores 1 | 5 
g | : 8. e bad ſoil, and to remedy the waſte. Milton. 7 
. he mo is all tile, or lead, or ſtone. 1 Bacon s Nat. Hift, | Bid the laborious hind, -' : 
gy.] Earth turned into brick ſeryeth for building as ſtone doth; Whboſe harden'd hands did long in tillage tgil, 5 
fs. and the like of tile. Bacon's Phyfical Remains, Neglect the promis'd harveſt of the ſoil Dryd 1 
jels; In at the window he climbs, or o'er the files. Milton. That there 4 tillage Moſes intimates; but wheth bet = B 
Worſe than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe | ed on all, or only u — ſome parts of that — ; "Alf \ 25 t = 
1 Anm Dryden. fort of tillage that 5 is not 1 er war, h = 
1 1 —_ oak or fir they ee into holes made in TILL ER. 7. . [from mL] 1. Huſbandman 1 ploughman. 1 
llips TT R „ 40 hoſe on; po een, Moxon. 2, The rudder of a boat. 3- The horſe that goes in th T 
HIPS e TiLs. 1 | e 2 boat. 3. 5 e * 
ord. 1 To „ the noun.] 1, To cover with tiles. thill. Properly TILL EEA. 4. A till; a ſmall drawer. * 
wer] (.) Moſs 2 VVV (1.) They bring in ſea-ſand partly after their nearneſs to the #1 | 
| thatched 5 y upon riages or heufes fn of places, and partly by the good huſbandry of the riller. Carew. 
_ Y 1 8 Bacon Nat. Hit. Abel was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
__ A onnets or elegies to Chloris __ ground. | nnn | 
. . _ a houſe above two ſtories 3 Fake The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, ſad gueſt ! £ 
umn W Yrick ode would ſlate; a catch ; Canker or locuſt hurtful to infeſt ed | 
Hey. Would ile; an epigram wou d thatch. Swifts Miſcel. The blade; while huſks elude the tiller's care, | A 
| of (% The rafters of my body, bene. Aa eminence of want diſtinguiſhes the hear. Prior, 9 
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To Titer. v.. 


5 N 
5 Search; her.cabinet, and thou ſhalt find |: 1} 
tiller there with Jove. epiſtles lind. H he, Faw. 


TE vr ALLY»: Tk A: word uſed formerly when * 


| thing faid as rejected as i or 
impertinent. Geib 8:36: God or ann ri VI ie 
Am not I conſangdiniobs d, a not Jof ber blood . 
walley lady. VbSbaleſp. Twelfth 4 i 
Tillyfally, fir John; never tell we, your ancient ſwuggerer 
comes not in my doors. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 


Ian. n. J Lal and en One who "lf an ho 


bandman. 
Good ſhepherd, ; good tilman, Ebb Jack 80 word. Gil, 
Makes huſband and huſwife 2 coffers to fil. Tuſſtr. 


TILT. 3. / [eld,. Saxon.) 1. A tent; any, ſupport of 


coyering over head. 2, The cover of 4 boat. 3. A mi- 


litary game at which the combatants, run againſt each 
other with lances on horſeback. 4. A thruſt. 5. Incli- 
nation forward; as, the veſſel is a tilt, Aden it is tee 


that the liquor may run out. 
(1. ) The roof of linnen 3 4 $4 1.9 ty ; 
Intended for a ſhelter ! TE | 8 
But the rain made an aſs 
Of tilt and canvas, ö 
And the ſnow which you know is a melter. 
(2.) It is a ſmall veſſel, like in proportion to a Graveſend 
ult- boat. . Sandys. 
| The rowing crew, 


To tempt a fare, clothe all their zi/ts in blue. Gay. 


(3.) His ſtudy i is his 7:/t-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized ſaints. Shak. Hen. IV. 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had been 
ſworn brother to him; and he never ſaw him but once in the 
tilt-yard, and then he broke his head. HSbaleſp. Hen. IV. 
Images repreſenting the forms of Hercules, Apollo and Di- 


ana, he placed in the ir- yard at Conſtantinople, Knolles. 
The ſpouſals of Hippolite the queen, | 
What lis and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen, Dryden. 
In files and tournaments the valiant ſtrove, e 
By glorious deeds to purchaſe Emma's love. | Pribr. 


(4.) His majeſty ſeldom diſmiſſed the foreigner till he had 
entertained him with the ſlaughter of two or three of his liege 
ſubjects, whom he very Nr put to death with the 71/7 of 
his lance, + Addiſon's Freeholder, 


To TIL r. v. à. rfrom the noun.] 1. To cover like a tilt 


of a boat. 2. To carry as 1n tilts or tournaments. 3: 


Jo point as in tilts. 4. [Tillen, Dutch.] To turn up. 


as to run out; as, ths barrel is tilted; that is, ene for- 
ward. | 


Ajax interpos'd 

His {venfold ſhield, and — d Laertes' ſon, .. 

When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him ſore 

With 71/:ed ſpears, | Philip. 
3.) Now horrid ſlaughter reigns, | 

*. againſt fathers tit the fatal lance, 

Careleſs of duty, and their native grounds IHE Ss 

Diſtain with USE blood. | -  Philifs. 


To run in tilts or tournaments. 2. 
To fight with, rapiers. 4 To ruſh as in combat. 4. 
To play unſteadily. To fall on one fide. © | 
(.) To deſcribe races and games, 
Or lilting furniture, emblazon'd ſnields. Milton. 
(2.) Friends all but even now; and then, but now 
Swords out and filting one at other's breaſts; . 
In oppoſition bloody. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
Scow'ring the watch grows out of faſhion wit: 
Now we ſet up for tilting in the pit, 
Where 'tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted, 
To fright the ladies firſt, and then be parted. Dryden. 
It is not yet the faſhion for women of quality to tilt. Collier. 
_ Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 


To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. Pope. 
(3.) Some ſay the ſpirits tilt ſo violently, that they make 
holes where they ftrike, _ Collier. 


055 4.) — — 1 be floating veſſel ſwam 
Uplifted ; and ſecure with beaked prow 
Rode tilting o'er the waves. 


Milton Par. Lot 


Sake, I's: nx 


thrive exceedingly. 


TI MuBREL. 7 


T INM 


The fleet ſwift rilting o'er the ſurges bew, i 
Til Grecian cliffs appear d. Pots Odyſſey, 
As the trunk of the body is kept from das forward 
Md, muſcles, of the back, iro _ ng backward: by tho. 
of the belly... f itte 2 5, -' Grew's Coſmol, - 


b 110 uf 8 fe lle 711. One "who tilts; one who 


fights. 

* . fler, that ſpurs his horſe on one ade, tenſes hi 
| ſtaff like a noble gooſe. 18 85 As 425 like it, 
e us'd the only antique philters, 


a 
'Y Racy 


; o Deriv'd from old heroick filters. | Hudibras. 
If war you chuſe, and blood muſt needs be gilt here, 
Let me alone to mateh your tilten. Granville, 


Tiern n.ſ. from till. Huſbandry; culture 


Bourn, bound of land, ?//th, vineyard, none 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or off, Sap. T. amel. 
Give the fallow tad their ſeaſons and their tilthb. Drayton, 
Her plenteous womb 


Expreſſeth its full tilth and huſbandry, 


'S hakeſ; eare. 


Tirrn. ag. (from ill.) Arable; tilled; I e not 


how this word can be fo uſed. 
* He beheld a field... 
Part arable and tiltb; Whereon were ſneaves 
New reap'd. | Milton's a Loſt. 


. ſcymbnian, Saxon, to build ] - 1. Wood 


fit for building. 2. The main trunk of a tree. 3 The 
main beams of a fabrick. 4. Materials, ironically. 
(1.) I learn'd of lighter timber cotes to frame, 
Such as might ſave my ſheep and me from ſhame. Spenſer. 
For the body of the ſhips no nation doth equal Eyglane for 
the oaken da wherewith to build them; but there muſt be 
a great providence uſed, that our ſhip timber be not unneceſſa- 


rily waſted. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 
Ihe ſtraw was laid below, | 
Of chips and ſere wood was the ſecond row; . 
The third of greens, and rimber newly fell'd. Dryden. 


There are hardly any countries that are deſtitute of rmber 
of their own growth. Woodward. 
Upon theſe walls they plant quick and zimber-trees, which 
Mortimer ee Ys 

Who ſet the twigs, ſhall he remember, 


That is in haſte to ſell the timber ? 


And what ſhall of thy woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the main? Ls Prior. 
(2,) — We take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' th' timber, 
And thou h: we leave it with a root thus baer, 


The air will drink the ſap. Shakeſp. 


(4.) Such diſpoſitions are the very errors of human nature, 
and yet they are the fitteſt timber to make politicks of, like to 
knee timber, that is good for ſhips to be toſſed, but not for 


' houſes that ſhall ſtand firm. Bacon. 
To TIMBER. v. 2. [from the noun.] To light on a tree. 


A cant word. | | 
The one took up in a thicket of brut and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by, - c L' Eftrange. 


To TIMBER. v. 2. To furniſh with beams or timber. 
T1'MBERED,. adj. - [from timber; timbre, Fr. Built; 


formed; contrived. 
He left the ſucceſſion to his ſecond ſon 3 not becauſe he 
thought him, the beſt timbered to ſupport it. Wotton. 
Many heads that mene learning were never ſquared nor 
timbered for it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Ti/mseRSOw. n. . A worm in wood z perhaps the wood 


louſe. 
Divers creatures, though they be loathſome to take, 3 are of 
this kind; ; as earth worms, timberſows, ſnails. _ Bacon. 


ni ſ. [timbre, Fr. tympanum, h A kind of 


muſical inſtrument played by pulſation. 
— — The damſels they delight, 
When they their rnbrels ſmite ' | 
And thereunto dance and carrol ſweet, Spenſer's Etithal. | 
In their hands ſweet timbrels all upheld on hight, Spenſer. | 
Praiſe with rimbrels, organs, flute 
8 Praiſe with violins and lutes. 
For her through Egypt's fruitful clime renown'd,* 
Let worn ng Nilus hear the timbrel ſound, 19 5 2e. 


Sandy.” s Para}. 


ny 


TIME: n. {. [cima, Saxon; Om, Erſe.] 1. The a- 
ſure of duration. 2. Space af time, 3. Interval. 4. Life 


tunes, to write you, at intervals, a long letter. 
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conſidered as employed, or deſtined to employment. 5. 


"Seaſon; proper time 6. A conſiderable ſpace 6f dura- 


tion; continuance; proceſs of time. 7. Age; part of 


7 


1 
= % © 


I, ® 3x - 


the painters ancient'tjjer7 and in de vaſt 5gee, bave du. 
ber. em nan DITR 2186 17 


| 9 1 Deyden ; Du Freſnoy. 
(S.) Iwas the man in th' moon when tare was. Fbaleſp. 


09.) Stanley at Boſworth field, though he càme ine enough 
to ſave his life, yet he ſtaid long enough to edanger it. Bacon. 


duration diſtinct from other parts. 8. Paſt time. 9: Ear- 


; . * A $a da | en | \ 1 "T0 
ly time. 10. Time conſidered as affording opportunity. 
11, Particular quality of ſome part of duration. 12, Par- 


ticular time. 13. Hour of childbirth. © 14. Repetition 


of any thing, or mention with reference to repetition. 15. 

Muſical meaſure. e e toda? 7: 
(r.) This conſideration of duration, as ſet out by certain 
riods, and marked by certain meaſures or epochas, is that 

which moſt properly we call fim. 
_ Time'is like a faſhionable hoſ t,, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th* hand, 
But with his arms out-ftretch , as he would fly, 
Graſps the incomer. 


Come what, come may, 


— + * 


Locke. 


N 


Shakeſp. Triolus and Creffida. 


Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day. Shaleſp. | 


Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a groſs ex- 
halement, be found a long time defeQive upon the exacteſt ſcale. 
| | * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Time, which conſiſteth of parts; can be no part of infinite 
duration, or of eternity; for then there would be infinite time 
paſt to- day, which to-morrow will be more than infinite. Time 
is therefore one thing, and infinite duration is another. Grew. 

(2.) Daniel deſired that he would give him time, and that 
he would ſhew him the interpretation. Dian. ii. 16. 
If a law be enacted to continue for a certain time, when that 


1 


If they acknowledge repentance and a more ſtrict obedience 


to be one time or other neceſſary, they imagine it is time enough 
yet to ſet about theſe duties. 
= (10.) The earl loſt no time, but marched day and night. 


EReagers. 


ve Den 10121 $41,362.13 vIrg (Ft 1512 "Clarendon. 
He continued his delights till all the enemies | horſe were 


paſſed through his quarters; nor did then purſue them in any 
: 7 *} 1 T 1 bf ARE: £53 1 [ : V 14 Clarendon. a 
I would aſk any man that means to repent at his death, how 


* 


he knows he ſhall have an hour's time for it. _Daty of Man. 
Time is loſt; which never will renew, . ' YO 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, | 
Surveying nature. | Dryden's Virgil. 


(1x.) Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your chryſtal trefles in the ſky. 0 Shakeſpeare. 
All the prophets in their age, the time: 
Of great Meſſiah ſing. 
If any reply that the times and manners of men will not 


bear fach à practice, that is an anſwer from the mouth of a 


hundred and fifty men. 


. : 
® % 1 3 


* 


time is elapſed, the law ceaſeth without any farther abrogation. . 


$3353 : > 14908 249] { 1 v7 White. 
He for the time remain'd ſtupidly good. '- » Milton. 
No time is allowed for digreſſions. 


(3.) Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may Have con- 


tinually in your hand; whereas perfumes you can take but at 
times. Bacon Nat. Hift. 

(4.) A great devourer of his time, was his agency for men 
of quality. To. 20 | Fell. 


All ways of holy living, all inſtances, and all kinds of 'vir- 


tue, lie open to thoſe who are maſters of themſelves, their time, 


76 344 Cod Swift. 42 


> 


and their fortune. b eee angry; 46 1 Law, _ 
(5.) To every thing there is à ſeaſon, and a t1me to every 
purpoſe. | 8 Ecciiſ. ili. 1. 


They were cut down out of time, whoſe foundation was 
overflown with a flood. Job, xxii. 16. 


He found nothing but leaves on it; for the time of figs was 
not yet, 


| f ee, z. 
Knowing the time, that it is high time to awake out of ſleep. 
„ 19 N % Kg. XBL. 11. 
Short were her marriage joys ; for in the prime. 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his tine. | 
I hope I come in time, if not to make, 
At leaſt, to ſave your fortune and, your honour. . Dryden. 
The time will come when we aſl be forced. to bring our 
evil ways to remembrance, and then conſideration will do us 
little good. | © 244 £4. Calamy's Sermons, 
(6.) Fight under him, there's plunder. to be had; 
A captain is a very gainful trade 
And when in ſervice your, beſt days are ſpent, . _ 
In time you may command a regiment. Dryden's Juvenal. 
In time the mind reflects on its own operations about the 
ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby. ſtores itſelf with a new ſet 
of ideas, ideas of reflection. Locte. 


one month of her Hr. 


profeſſed” time-ſerver, N South. 
(13. ) Give order, that no ſort of perſn ‚ 
Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes.” Shakeſpeare. 


When that company died, what rime the fire devoured two 


' ., Num, xxvi. 10. 


X 


The worlt on me muſt light, when zine ſhall be. - Milton. 


A. time will come when my maturer muſe, R_ 
In Cæſar's wars à nobler theme ſhall chüſe. Dryden. 
Tpeſe reſervoirs of ſno they cut, diſtributing them to ſe- 
veral ſhops, that from fime to time ſupply Naples. Addiſon. 
(13.) She intended to ſtay tif delivered; for ſhe was within 


The firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of theſe petticoats, 


I blamed her for walking abroad when the was ſo near her 


time; but foon I found all the modifh part of the ſex as far 
gone as herſelff. [aliſos, Ipect. 
. 4.) Foun times he eroſs'd the car of night. Milton. 
Many times I have read of tlie like attempts begun, but 
never of any finiſhed. e. Heyl. 
Every ſingle particle would have a ſphere of void ſpace around 


it many hundred thouſand million million times bigger than the 


* 
. 


Dryden, 4 


I ᷑0 the cœleſtial orbs they climbL, | 
And with th' harmonious ſpheres keep time. 


dimenſions of that particle. | Bentley. 
Lord Oxford I have now the third rime mentioned in this 
letter, expects you. Swift. 
} 155 — — Muſick do I hear! a 
He, a! keep ry How ſour ſweet muſick is 
en time is brok no proportion kept. Sbateſp. 
Vou by the help be . — LS 89 Li 7 6.4090 * 


Can make that ſong which was but rime. 
+ On their exalted wings 


1 * 
244 . g aller, 


Heroes who o'ercome, or die, | 
Have their hearts hung extremely high; 
The ſtrings of which in battle's heat 


Againſt their very corſlets beat; 


, (Keep time with their own trumpet's meaſure, 


And ;yield them moſt exceſſive pleaſure. Prior, 


To TIME. v. 4. {from the noun, ] 1. To adapt 10 the 


as to time. 


One imagines, that the terreſtrial matter which is ſhowered n 


% 


down along with rain. enlarges the bulk of the earth, and that 
it will in time bury, all things under ground. Woodward. 

I have reſolved to take time, aud, in ſpite of all misfor- 
(.) They ſhall: be given into his hand, until a time and 


times. 1 Dan. vii. 25. 


If we ſhould impute the heat of the ſeaſon unto the co-ope- affai 
ration of any ſtars with the ſun, it ſeems more favourable for 


our times to aſcribe the ſame unto the conſtallation of leo. 
| | ee BROW SS MEG BYrQurs. 
The way to. pleaſe being to imitate nature, the poets and 


time; to bring or do at a proper time 


To meaſure harmonically. | | 
(1+) There is no greater wiſdom than well to fime the be- 

ginnings and onſets of things. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
It is hard to believe that where his moſt numerous miracles 


were afforded, they ſhould all want the advantage of tlie con- 
grudus timings to give them their dues Sht and efficacy. 


worldly advantages may ſeem to have no ſhare in it. Addiſon, 


* * 


| 4 Dis A F þ * * 3 ; LE 7b 5 % | * Hamm mond. 
The timing of things is a main point in the diſpatch of all 
Arn + :; 2461 HL I Hrange. 


bed Tides? 7 31 151 OJ 148-25 eie 
This 'tis to have a virtue out of ſeaſon. 


Mercy is good, but kings miſtake its timing. Dryden,” 


A man's conviction ſhould be ſtrong; and io well timed, that 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


* Clarendon. + 
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7 Was tim'd wich dying cries. 
by Murr adh. ius and 2 
"early. i 4 nr 


38 
GA 5 


IH this arch-politician find in nie Sls any — r 
ents, he perſuades them that God 


great need of mens ſouls, that he will array them at 
8 his vigi- 


\Raleigh's Hifts of the World.” 
1. Unſeaſonable ; done at 


«Goblin of God's future judgm 
- hath 
any time, and upon any condition; interrupting, 
lant eue all offer of n return towards 
kt TW MOT. bile: 4.245 
Tv MR Less. a [from tine. 
an impro dime. e ; immature gebe be- 
fore the proper thine” F 
| (1.) Nor fits it to prolong the heavy feaſt 
ITiimeleſi, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pobe 5 Aae 
.d.) A pack of forrows which would preſs you down, 
If unprevented, to your rimeleſs g grave. 
* Noble Gloſter's death, 
Who wrought it with the king, and who 
The bloody office of his 7imele/7 end. 


baum 
74 Rich. II. 


Ti MELY. ag. [from time.] habe ; ſufficzent! y wir. "Ty 


The Weſt glimmers with ſome Ky of day, 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller PEE... 
To > Sam the 71mely inn. 4 

py were I in my timely 77 


0 9 


'% 


Could all my travels warrant me they. live. Fbaleſp. 
Leſt heat ſhould hinder us, his e care ; 15 
Hath unbeſought provided. 7 Malton. ITY 
: I'll to my charge, | \ 
And ſhow my duty by my #mely care. Dryden. 
Ti MELY. adv. ,[frotn-time.] Early; ſoon. 
The beds i' th* Eaſt are loft, and thanks to you, . 
5 That call'd me ſimelier than my purpoſe - " Shakeſp. 
d — Sent to forewarn f OE OP . 
Us timely of what elſe might be our loſs. | ; Milton. 
Timely advis d, the coming evil ſhun ; By 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Wor. 


'Ti' MEPLEASER. 2. /. line and pleaſe.] One who com- 


Lo with prevailing opinions whatever they be. 
Scandal, the ſuppliants for the people, call them 
. Timetleaſers, flatterers, foes to nobleneſs. 


TrimeseRvinG. 2. . tim: eee ** Mean ace -, 


with 2 power. 


ch by trimming and time eſer wing, which are but two 


W for the ſame thing, abandon the church of England; 
this will produce confuſion. 22 


morous; wanting courage; E boldneſs. 
Poor is the triumph o er the timid hare. 7 denen. 


TWMI DIT. 2. 7 [timidite, Pr. timiditas, ar from i- 


id.] Fearfulneſs; timorouſneſs ; habitual cowardice. 


The hare figured puſillanimity and timidity from its temper. 


Brown's YVulgar, Errours. 


Timorovs. adj. [timor, Latin] Fearful ; 
and ſcruple. 211 1 
Prepoſſeſſed heads will ever doubt it, and nw an⸗ Wan 
will never dare to try it. 1. 1. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Ijzhe infant flames, ayhilſt yet they were Barer A, 
In zim raus doubts, , with pity 1 beheld ; i | 
With eaſy. ſmiles diſpel]'d the lent fear, razd 0454.21 
That durfſt not tell me what I dy'd to hear, 


T1/MOROUSLY.. ady, 
much fear. 8 te gs Ant 
—— We nigh have had vou heard = 

The traitur ſpeak, and tin von, confeſs / aich. 

The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons, 

Tbough they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 
done, and metal from wood, yet they hut fimorbiſiy ventured 


on ſuch terms which ſhould pranks to ſignify their real eſſences. 


if . N _ Locke, | 
1 Let daſtard fouls be timorcufly wiſe : *£F0 21 2 "OIL 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form AX. 
. d ills, and dangers out of light. | 


Fase E68. % 


V%. The clergy, throu ie 
» wern refuſed to - 
Wee Genn. P. 


-14 By : a wiſe md) mens ing 


FS Pakeſpeare. 


| appears of. ' 


* 2 why i The purple ſtreaming amethyſt is ee 
Shakeſpeare. Ti'ncrurs.! mn fe teinture, 


. . South. 2 
TI'MID. adj, '[rimide, Fr. den Lat! Fearful; ti- 


full of fear 


1 ir. 0 in, will diſc ver t 


{from ne Pearfully La) With! 


lade. +3] 


* from a 


* Phlline, | 


RAG 


from W 1 Perf 


the timorouſneſt of wany- N them, 
be heard by their council. |. Swift, 


Ius, 4. - \[from; time.] Early 3 dne; not-innate 


. Obſolete; N 


11 10 20 2 * {3 A145 $672] 
inquiſition, the peccant — and 
diſcovered, ; purged, or eut off. Bacon. 
1548 Dutch.] 1. One of the primitive metals 
called by the chemiſts jur. 2 Thin e 170 iron 
covered with tin. 
oy. 1.) Quickſilver, lead, icon, and tin, have opacity or black. 
neſs. Peacbam on Blaxoning. 
Jin ore ſometimes holds dell one ſixth of tin. Woodward, 


humouriſts m 


To Tiv. v. 4. [from the noun.] To cover with tin. 


To keep the earth from getting into the veſſel, he employed 


a plate of iron zinned over and perforated. | 1 Bople, 
The cover may be tinned over only b miling of ſingle tin 
plates over it. ortimer's Huſbandry, 
New tinning a faucepan i is chargeable, Swift, 
TINSAL. . / A mineral. 
The incal of the Perſians ſeems to be the chryfocolla of the 
. ancients, and what our borax is made of. Woodward, 


Tingr: . 4. [tintus, Lat. teint, Fr.] 


1. To ſtain; 
to colour to ſpot; to die. 


2. To imbue with a taſte. 


.) Some bodies have a more departible nature than others 


* Shak) Macbeth. my 


in colouration; for a ſmall quantity of ſaffron will inc more 
* a very great quantity of wine. Bacon. 
Some were tinqted blue, ſome red, others yellow. Brown. 
1 diſtilled ſome of the tin&ed- liquor, and all that came over 
Was as limpid as rock water.. Bayle. 
Thoſe who have preſerved an innocence, would not ſuffer 


| the whiter parts of their ſoul to be diſcoloured or tin&ed by the 


reffection of one ſin Decay of Piety, 
„ (2.) We have artificial wells e in imitation * the natu- 
ale as ſiucted upon vitriol, ſulphur, and ſteel. Bacon. 


Tun r . i from the verb.] Colour; ns 3 ſpot. 


hat great med'cine hath - 
With his rinct gilded thee. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe firſt ove t of a veſſel ws and the tine? the wool firſt 
1 NN Wi £4 4 25 


Tbom ſon. 
Fr. tiactura from indus, 


— 


* FT 3s & 


bot g tint 


Lat.] 1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething. 2. 
Extras of ſome drug made in ſpirits. | 
(1.) The ſight muſt be ſweetly deceived by an inſenſible paſ- 
"Gas from bright colours to dimmer, which Italian artizans call 
M middle tinctures.  Wotton's Architecture. 
Hlence the morning planet gilds her horn, 
By tinfure or reflection they augment 2 
Their fmall peculiar. Milos. 
Dis the fate of princes that no knowledge” | 6; T2. 
Come pure to them, but paſſing through the eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a tin&ure r : 
'From every channel. Des ham, 


That beloved thing engroſſes him, and," Tike a coloured s 
before his eyes, caſts its own colour and ii Fur? upon af} the 
images of things. Soutb. 

To begin the practice of an art with a Ihr tHu@ire of the 
. is to expoſe ourſelves to the ſcorn of thoſe who are 
W's | aden. 

Nalignant tempers, hated kind N. ifs! there engaged 
eir natural rincture of mind, 22 ſon. 

Few in the next generation Who will not write 2nd read, 
and have an early tin&ure of religion. 147 d1jon. 

Sire of her joy and ſource of her delight; ET. 

O! wing'd with pleaſure take'thy hap 57 7 Arg! 1 Tis oy 
And give eachi future morn a tin&ure of thy White. rig. 
All, manners take a rinctum from our o, 

Or come diſcolour'd throiigh our paſſions ſhown: © — Pope 

Have a care leſt ſome darling ſcience ſo far prevail over your 
nd, as to give a ſovereign ti nure to all drink otter ſtudies, 
and diſcolour all your ideas. Watts, 

(2.) In tinfures drawn from ve dier, the Fr O tp. 
nit of v wine e diſtilled off, leaves the extract of the , : | 


* 44S 


Are. 


firſt 
nſon. 


12 


> paſ- 
s call 
Jure. 


ilton. 


tr ps that fall on them, and ſtrike ſharp tines or teeth throug 
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. Te Tr/ncT vn. v. a. [from the noun. ] Fs To imbue or Tiev ENT. adj. Leingens, Lat.] Having the power to 
impregnate with ſome colour or taſte . 2. To imbue the "$91 Sn 8 PE, 


tin Le. 44 #1 © F n 
* This wood, by the tincture it afforded, appeared to have 
its coloured. part genuine; but as for the white part, it appears 
| much leſs enriched with the tingent property. "Boyle, 
He tinfures rubies with their roſy hue, | Ti'ncLass. *, /. [tin and glaſi.] Biſmuth. 5 
And on the ſaphire ſpreads a heavenly blue. Blackmore. "EP" 1 N 1 
A little black paint will "1ra@ure and ſpoil twenty gay co- 75 1 „ [ringelen, Dutch.) 1. To feel a f 
joue : | Watts, or the continuance of a ſound, in the ears This is per- 
(2.) Early were our minds tin&ured with a' diſtinguiſhing . Þaps rather zinkle. 2. To feel a ſharp quick Pain with 


mind. e ee din ie . 
q (r.) The bright ſun oc mpacts the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre like his own; © 1 


ſenſe of good and evil; early were the ſeeds of a divine love, 4 ſenſation of motion. 3. To feel either pain or plea- 
Atterbury. ſure with a ſenſation of motion. The ſenſe of this 


and holy fear of offending, ſworn in our hearts. | 
Toy TinD. v. 4. [tendgan, Gothick ; renvan, Saxon.] To word is not very well aſcertained. 


kindle ; to ſet- on fire. | 8 | (1.) The ears of them that hear it ſhall cingle, Bible. 
TitxbERR. . J. [eynope, vendne, Saxon. ] Any thing emi- When our ear tingleth, we uſually ſay that ſomebody is 
: | | talking of us; which is an ancient conceit. Brown. 

nently inflammable placed to catch fire. —_ -_ | 
-- Strike on the tinder, ho (2.) The pale boy ſenator yet tingling ſtands. Pofe. 


(3-) They ſuck pollution through their t#ngling —_ 

| | | ichel, 

In a palſy, ſometimes. the ſenſation or feeling is either to- 

- tally aboliſhed, or dull with a ſenſe of tingling. Arbutbnot. 


Give me a taper. Shakeſp. Othello. 
To theſe ſhameleſs paſtimes were their youth admitted, there- 
by adding, as it were, fire to tinder, „ 
Where ſparks and fire do meet with finder, 
Thoſe ſparks more fire will ſtill engender. 
Whoever our trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations do plainly conſpire ; 
Becauſe Iriſh linen will ſoon turn to finder, 
And woot it is greaſy, and quickly takes fire, 


a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 


Ti'nxzr. 2. [from tink, becauſe their way of proclaim- 
Swift ing their trade is to beat a kettle, or becauſe in their 


Ti/xDERBOX- #, / [tinder and box.] The box for hold- work they make a tinkling noiſe.] A mender of old 


braſs. 


ing tinder- Am not I old Sly's fon, by education a cardmaker, and now 


That worthy patriot, once the bellows, 


And 7inderbox of all his fellows: Hudibras. * iy Lee pound N 
He might even as well have Fra: pd his time in catching May be with learned juſtice weigh'd : 
_ moles, making lanterns and 7inderboxes, Atterbury. To turn the balance, Otho's head | 
Tine. . /. {tinne, Iſlandick.] 1. The tooth of a harrow ; May be thrown in : and for the mettle 
the ſpike of a fork. 2. Trouble; diftreſs. The coin may mend a tinter's kettle, | Prior. 


(1. ) In the ſouthern parts of England they deſtroy moles by Jo Ti'nxLE. . n. tinter, Fr. tinnio, Lat.] 1. To make. 
a ſharp quick noiſe; to clink. 2. It ſeems to have been 


them, | | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
2.) — — be tragical effect, 
Vouchſafe, O thou the meurnful'ſt muſe of nine, 
That wont'ſt the tragick ſtage for to direct, 


In funeral complaints and wailful tine. Fenſer. | 
To TIN E. v. a. [tynan, Saxon.] 1. To kindle; to light; 


improperly uſed by Pope. 3. To hear a low quick noiſe. 

L̃ .) The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 

ſtretched out necks, making a finbling with their feet. Iſa. 
His feeble hand a rom threw, 150 

Which flutt' ring, ſeem'd to loiter as it flew ; 

Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it held, 


to ſet on fire. 2. [tinan, Saxon, 10 ſbut.] To ſhut. And faintly intl d on the brazen ſhield. Dryden's En. 
(1.) Strifeful Atin in their ſtubborn mind | — The ſprightly horſe - | 
Coals of conteation and hot vengeance rin d. Spenſer, Moves to the muſick of his tinkling bells. Dodfley. 
— — The clouds | (2.) The wand'ring ſtreams that ſhine between the hills, 


Tuſtling or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 


The grots that echo to the fiakling rills. | Pope. 
Tine the ſlant light' ning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n down, 


(3-) With deeper brown the grove was overſpread, 


Kindles the gummy bark of fir. Milton. A ſudden horrour ſeiz' d his giddy bead. | 
The prieſt with holy hands was ſeen to tin e | And his ears-tiz#/ed, and the colour fled. Dryden.. 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. TIIXMAN. n. . [tin and man.] A manufacturer of tin, or 
To Ting. v. 2. 1. To rage; to ſmart. Spenſer, 2. To iron tinned over. | 
ght. | | „ | — Did'ſt thou never pop | 
(2.) Eden ſtain'd with blood of many a band Thy head into a tinman's ſhop. ei. 


Ol scots and Engliſh both, that tined on his ſtrand. Sperſ. TI ENV. 3. . A certain cuſtomary duty anciently 
To TIN GE. v. a. [tingo, Lat.] To impregnate or imbue paid to the tithingmen. | Bailey. 
with a colour or taſte. | | Ti'nwoRw. 2. /. An inſect. | Bailey. 


Sir Roger is ſomething of an humouriſt ; and his virtues as ien = {fm M0. 2 Soto] On whotratrtd 
well as imperfections are tinged by a certain extravagance, ot thexin mined TH 
”"_— makes them particularly his. Addiſon, Spettator. 
red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a f | | 5 
little red, doth not preſently loſe its colour; but a white pow- 1 re "_ ch 3 oy BY RY how 

der mixed with any colour is preſently tinged with that colour, II NN Y- %. (from (ix. ONES. WIT 0s 
and is Il ble of being tinged with any colour what- | * 
joe, "JVI FP” . 1858 mY Se Opticks. T1i'nsEL. 2. J. [etincelle, Fr.] 1. A kind of ſhining cloth. 
If the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the jaundice, ſo 2. Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre 3. any thing ſhewy 


as to liege pictures in the bottom of the eye with that colour, and of little value. | 


all objects appear tinged with the ſame colour, Newton. + 
| She lays ſome uleful bile aß de, | | 
To zinge the chyle's inſipid tide 


(I.) A tinfel vail her amber locks did ſhrowd, 
That ſtrove to cover what it could not hide, Fairfax, 
It's but a night-gown in reſpe& of your's; cloth of gold 


Elſe we ſhonld want both gibe and ſatire, "Py and cuts, underborne with a bluiſh fiel. Shakeſpeare. 
And all be burſt with pure good-nature. - _ Prior. By Thetis' finſel ſlipper'd feet, | | 
The infuſions of rhubarb and ſaffron finge the urine with a And the — * / = ten © flees, 
lugh yellows af; 500 2 ' Arbuthnot on Aliments. | bt For favours cheap and common who would ſtriyt; 


a ſound, 


— 


Suckling, To Tinx. v. n. {[tinnio, Lat. tincian, Welſh.] To make 


The Corniſh men, many of them could for a need live un- 


Thoſe arms of ſea that thruſt into the Tinny ſtrand, Drayton. 
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| ©! Yet feattey'd kere'and there & fome beheld. wh 0.) She writes love letters to the youth in grace, 


Who can diſcern the 7inſel from the gold? _ Dryden. Nay, tips the wink before the gackold's face. len. 
I che man weill 60 2 examine the fiperficial rinſel The pert jackanapes iped me the wink, and put out his 


good, he undeceives himſelf to his on coſt. Norris. tongue at his grandfathert. alley. 
| No glittering tine of May far third rogue rig me by the elbow, / __ Sat. 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. Suit. Their judgment was, upon the Whole 
Ve sel inſets, whom a court maintains That lady is the dulleſt foul; MET TE. 
That counts your beauties only by your ſtains, Then ei their forehead in a jeer,, © 
** Ie all your cobwehs o'er the eyes of day, OE Oe] As who ſhould fay, ſhe wants it here. Seit. 
he muſe's wing ſhall bruſh you all away. _ Pope. When 1 ſaw the keeper frow m,, 
To TrvwssL. v. 9. [ftom. the noun.] To decorate with Tipping lym with: halls grown, SN, 
| , | with Inftre that has i W, eu e, | TY 
cheap ornaments z to adorn with luſtre that has no va Name your heroes one by one. Sift, 
Hence you phantaſtick poſtillers in fong, | Tierser. ©, 7 [czpper, Saxon.] Something worn about 
My text defeats your art, tis Nature's tongue, the Bren} ut nt e 
Scörns all her filed metaphors of pelf, | His turban was white, 'with a ſmall red croſs on the top : 
Illuſtrated by nothing but herſelf. Cleayeland. he had alſo a zipper of fine linnen. r 
N | To Tlerlg. v. 2. [tepel, a dug, old Teutonick.] To 


She, 7inſelP'd oer in robes of varying hues, 
With ſelf-applauſe her wild creation views, | 
Sees momentary monſters riſe and fall, | Let us grant it is not amils to ſit, 

And with her own fool's colours gilds them all. Pote. And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave, 
Tint. 2. /. (teinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.] A dye; a colour. To reel the ſtreets at noon. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo atra. 
Whether thy hand ſtrike out ſome free déſign, To 'TrepLE. v. 42. To drink in luxury or excels. 


Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line; While his canting drone- pipe ſcan d 
Or blend in beauteous tint the colour'd maſs, The myſtick figures of her hand, 


And from the canvas call the mimick face. Pete. He ripples palmeltry, and dines 
The virtues of moſt men will only blow, N On all her fortune- telling lines. Cleavelund. 


Like coy auriculas, in Alpine ſnow: To a ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 


Tranſplant them to the equinoctial li Before the barley- pudding comes in place; 
Fi Pe 7 Then bids fall on; himfelf for ſaving charges 


drink 1yxuriouſly ; to waſte life over the cup. 


Their vigour ſickens, and their 7i2ts decline. 5? Harte. hen ; - h 
Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony of colouring, A peel'd ſlic'd onion eats, and files verjuice. Dryden, 
a brilliancy of zints, a ſoft and gradyal tranſition from one to If a ſlumber haply does invade : 
another, preſent to the eye what an harmoniqus concert of mu- My weary limbs, my fancy's ſtill awake, 
1 ſic does to the ear, it muſt be remembered, that painting is not Thought ul of drink, and eager in a dream, 5 
| ; merely a gratification of fight. - Prad.  Tittles imaginary pots of ale. AH Rd. 
uv. 4%. Laine, nd, Daniſh,] Line; ſmall; puny. T1'zeLe. v. / [from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 
| | "A burleſque word. | ty is | While the ?:pple was paid for, all went merrily on. LEftr, 
Fr we Any retry tle tiny kickſhaws. Shakeſp. Henry IV. T adj. ſhow 2 2 L drunk. 
44 en that I was a little in bo ö erry, ME 301 nam me Lol | 
= A fooliſh thing was but a —4 8 Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. Half 2ippled at a rainbow feaſt, , Dryden. 
1 But ah! I fear thy little fancy roves, TI rLIER. 2. /. [from tipple.] A ſottiſh drunkard; an 
= 4 0 on little angry and on little loves ; Hit idle drunken fellow. | 5 
VR y- pigmy children, and thy tiny ſpouſe TipsrArP. 2. /. ſtip 1. * 
Hh The baby playthings that adorn thy bout | Swift, aff ned 200 DA, 6 aff leit pt; * 
b "Ta > . [tip, tipken, Dutch.] Top; end; point; ex- (2.) One had in his hand a ziffaff of a yellow cane, tipped 
121 tremity. h | at both ends with blue. POR Bacon. 
1 4 ; ; 1 5 _ re Ae wear, | = FLIER 7 ae ti pple.] Drunk 3 over powered with 
1 ar. 5 . idney. excels of drink. 
44 They touch the beard with the ih of their tongue, and wet The riot of the 7ipſy bacchanals, 
{94 Ne” Thr; 3 5 ; | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 2 the Thracian unter in their rage. Shakeſpeare. 
[5 MICE upon LNY ANgETS #2 2 . Welcome joy and fi | 5 | 
ar Thrice upon thy rubied lip, " Milton. Midnight ſhout ad ng of 
4 All the pleaſure dwells upon the zip of his tongue. South. Tipſy dance and jollity. | Milton. 
40 She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet knows any T1'pTOE. N. . [tip and r0e.] The end of the toe. | 
a1 thing of but herſelf, and thirty clandeſtine marriages that have Where the fond ape, himſelf uprearing high 85 
17 not been touched by the rip of the tongue. 8 Addiſon. Upon his tzptoes ſtalketh {ately by Shenſ” Hubberd 's Tale. 
iF8 1 no longer look upon lord Plauſible as ridiculous, for ad- He that outlives this day and comes ſafe home, | 
12 miring a lady's fine ip of an ear and pretty elbow. Pope. Will ſtand a riptoe when this day is nam'd, 
if To Tie. v. a. [from the noun. ] i. Jo top; to end; to And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian. Shakeſp. 
7. em 1 the end. 2. IG ſtrike lightly ; to tap. Og Is ee burnt out, and jocund dax 
1 1. ——— In his hand a reed - | Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. Shakeſp. 
14 Stood waving, tipp"d with fire. Milton's Par. Loft. Religion ſtands on tihtoe in our land 3 Fo 4 od 
41 ___ With truncheon fg'd with iron head, Ready to pals to the American ſtrand, Herbert. 
90 The warriour to the liſts he led. | Hudibras. Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, | 
14 How would the old king ſmile | > And ſtood on riftoes from the ground. © "Dryden. 
n I? ſee you weigh the paws, when tip d with gold, 'Tixt. . /. [tuyr, Dutch.) 1. Rank; row. Sometimes 
188 G _— jor dose) Por 4 your ſhoulders ? Addiſon. written tier. 2. [Corrupted from tiar or tiara, or from 
1442/8 Quarto's, octavo's ſhape the leſs'ning pyre | 1 ; - Ke 
408 © Behold the place, where if a poet „ Ss Ir Sr 
19 ＋ Are. Sg r above water, when all loading is in, or elſe thoſe your beſt 
10 Shin'd in deſcription, he might ſhow it ; . oading , e thoſe y 
1 | 5 F pieces will be of ſmall uſe at ſea, in any grown weather that 
14.0 Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, ; | makes the billows to riſe 2 Y BY Raleigh's Eſſays. 
0 And tips with ſilver 33 Pape 's Horace. Stood rank d of ſeraphim another row, - Sites 
N | N of Ba — jet, 5 5 THEY In poſture to diſplode their ſecond tire 11 | 
5 | FG Thomſon, Of thunder, = Milton's Par, Loft. 
thy 
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were few. triremes, moſt of them Ti SICAL, adj. [for phehi cal. Confumptive. | 
Is 4 mw N Ar butbnot. Ti'ssvUE. 4 27 15 e fo weave, Norman Sax- 


"2 of one tire: of cars of My banks. 140 
N On her head ne tra eee tet | 
Adorn'd with gems and ouches Layer 
Here is her picture: let me ſees. 9 00 
If I had ſuch a tire, this face of ine SE OR 
Were full as lovely as is this of chers. | Shakeſd. 
The judge of torments, and the kirig of tears, 
Now ils a burniſh'd throne of quenchleſs fire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
loomy mantle of dark flame, the tire Tt | 
N crowns his hated head on high, appears. Craſhaw. 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, 35 | 
A hiſs from all the ſhaky tire went round. Pope. 
(34) — ——'Saint George's worth 
Eokindles like deſire of high exploits : 
Immediate ſieges, and the tire of war 
Rol in thy eager mind. 1 1 Philips. 
When the firſt peep forth of the ground, they ſhew- their 
whole ire of leaves, then flowers, next ſeeds. Woodward. 


To Tire. v.@ [tipian, Saxon.] 1. To fatigue ; to make 
weary ; to haraſs; to wear out with labour or tediouſ- 
neſs. 2. It has often our added to intend the ſignifica- 


tion. 3. [From attire or tire,” from tiara.) 3 — dreſs 
the hoes 
(1.) Tir'd with toil, all hopes of ſafety rad 4% 1 
From pray*rs to wiſhes he deſcends at laſt. - Dryden. 


For this a hundred voices I defire, 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou'd tire; 
Yet never could be worthily expreſt, _ 
How deeply thou art ſeated in my breaſt, | Dryden' 5 Penfus 
( 2.) Often a few that are ſtiff do fire out a greater number 
that are more moderate. Bacon 479 
A lonely way 
The chearielh Albion wander'd half a 1 3 
Tir'd cut, at length a ſpreading ſtream 7% Fickel. 
(3. Jezebel painted her face and red her head, 
2 Kings, ix. 30. 
To Tire. v. 2. [reonian, Saxon. ] To fail with wearineſs. 


T1REDNESS. 2. J. [from tired. State of being tired ; 


wWearineſs. 


7 1 


on.] Cloth ieren with a or Wvor, « or er 
colours. 8 
In their glittering ſes emblaz'd | VV 
Holy memorials, act zeal and love, 
Recorded eminent. \ Milton Par. Loft, 
A robe of tiſſue, ſtiff with golden wire 
An upper veſt, once Helen's rich attire; | 
From Argos by the fam d adultreſs brought, 
With golden flow'rs and winding foliage wi — 9504. 


To Ti'ss uE. w. 4. [from the noun.] To inter weave ; to 


variegate. ' * 


The chariot was covered with cloth of ki tifued upon ] 


ble. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
They have been N 45 frank of their bleſſings to counte- 
nance any great action; and then, according as it ſhould proſ- 


per, to iſue . it ſome pretence or other.  Watton, 


Mercy between, 
Thron i in cceleſtial ſheen, 
With radiant feet the riſſued clouds down ſteering. Milton. 


TIT. 2. / 1. A ſmall horſe: generally in contempt. 2. 


A woman: in 3 3 * titmouſe or tomtit. lern, 
Lat.] A bird. 114 
(1.) No doring of paſture with baggagely tet, | 
With ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. Tuſer. 
Thou might'ſt have ta en example | 
From what thou read'ſt in ſtory 
Being as worthy to ſit 
On an ambling tir, 


As * eee Dory. * Denbam. 


2 What does this envious tit, but away to her father 

with a tale, L' Eftranges 

A willing tit that will venture BY corps with you, Dryden 
Short pains for thee, for me a ſon and heir. 

Girls 445 as many throes in bringing forth; 0 

Beſide, when born, the fits are little worth. Dryden. 


Tir r. 1. /. (properly tidbit ; tid, tender, 6nd Bit.] Nice 


bit; nice food. 
John pampered- eſquire South with. ritbite till the, grew Wan- 
ton. - ArbuthnoF, 


It is not through the ziredneſ7 of the age of the earth, but TI“ TBEABLE. adj. from tithe,] Subject to the payment 


through our own negligence that it hath not ſatisfied us boun- 
tifully. Hlaleauill on Providence, 
TI RESOME. 54% [from tink] Weariſome; fatiguing ; ; 
tedious. a 5 
Since the inculcating pretept u recept w1 ve 7tre- 
ſome to the reader, the poet Sl 4 — Alete the ſubject 
with a. pleaſant and pertinent digreſſion. 6 Addiſon. 
Nothing is ſo tireſome as the works of thoſe criticks who 
write in a dogmatick way, wirhout language, genius, or ima- 


dination. Addiſon. 


TINESoMENESS. #. ſ. [from tireſame.] Act or quality of | 


being tireſome. 
Ti'xtwomanN. . . [tire and woman] A woman whoſe 


buſineſs is to make dreſſes for the head. 
Why ſhould they not value themſelves for this outhde fa- 


ſhionableneſs of the'tirexroman's making, when their parents 


have ſo early inſtructed them to do ſo. Locke on Education. 


TIA S HOUSE. J . J. [tire and houſe, or ram.] The 
room in which players dreſs for the 


110 RINGROOM- 
ſta ge. 4 


This green plot ſhall be our eg this hawthorn brake our - 


tiring houſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Man's life's.a-tragedy\;: his mother's- n 165 
From which he enters, is the firingroom; ti u 
This ſpacious earth the theatre, and the ſtage 
That country which he lives i in; paſſions, rages. 


Folly, and vice, ard actors. Morton. A 
TIIKwIr. 2. /, [vanellus, Lat. J. bis. _ALinfwerth. | 
'T'xs, contracted for it is,, 

Ti deſtiny unſhunable. \Shatofteare. | 


Tr's1cx. . J. [corrupted/ Ko pe -Gaaſutiftion ; 


mo1bid waſte. 


of tithes; that of which tithes may be taken. 

The popiſh prieſt ſhall, on taking the oath of allegiance to 
his majeſty, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe of all things 
titheable in Ireland belonging to the papiſts, within their re- 


755 ive pariſhes. Swift. 


HE. 3. / [reo da, Saxon, tenth.] 1. The tenth part; 
the part aſſigned to the maintenance of the miniſtry, 2. 
be tenth part of any thing. 3. l part ; ſmall por- 
tion, unleſs it be miſprinted for titles. 

(1.) Many have made wittyinvectives againift uſury: the 
ſay, that it is pity the devil ſhould have God's part, -whic 
is the tithe... | Bacon. 

Sometimes comes ſhe with a fiche pig's tail, W 

Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep, oy 

Then dreams he of another benefice.  * |  Shhkeſp. 


(.) F have ſearched man by man, hoy by boy; the 71the 
of a hair was never loſt in my houſe before. Shakeſp. 


Since the firſt {word'was drawn about this:queſtion, | 
'By'ry tithe foul *mongit many thouſand diſmes | 
Hath been as dear as Hrn. Shakeſp. Troil.-and Crefiida. 
3.) Offenũve wars for religian are ſeldom to be approved, 
alas they have ſome mixture of civil fitbe. Bacon. 


To T1THE. v. a. (reodnan, ace "Tomy ptoleyy the 
- tenth 


part 
When I come to the Thing of wem T Un Hehe them one 


| "with" maker, and will make 1 Trimman tlie tithingt 


N or Ireland, 


5 decimation and Nhe denn 
nf thy revenges hunger for that fool! 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtinꝰd bc Spal. 
When thou haſt made an end of hinge all the Uchte of thine 
us increaſe, the third year, the year of 1 
vite, ſtranger, fatherleſs and widow, * 


I 2 


* give unto the Le- 
Deut. xxvi. 12. 
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mite ſo as thy cattle the lord do not ſtrike. Taftr. 
wy THER. 7. . [from iche. | 
TI“ TAHYMAL. n. J. [riddymalle, French 3 tithymallus, Lat.] 


One who gathers tithes. 


An herb. Ainſ. 
Tv THING. . |, [tithings, aw Latin, from ziche.] 1. 
Tithing is the number or company of ten men with-their 


' families knit together in a ſociety, all of them being 


bound to the king for the peaceable and good behaviour 
of each of their ſociety : of theſe companies there was 
one Chief perſon, who, from his office, was called (tooth- 
ingman) tithingman; but now he is nothing but a con- 
ftable. Cowel.” 2. Tithe ; tenth part due to the prieſt, 
(1.) Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to'rithing, and 
ary uniſhed and impriſoned. - Shakeſp. King Lear. 
IS My Though vicar * bad, or the parſon evil, 

o not for thy zithing thyſelf to the devil. Tur. 
Ti'/THIncMan. . /. [tithing and man.] A perty peace- 


officer; an under-conſtable. 
His hundred is not at his command nber than his prince's 


ſervice z and alſo every-tithingman may controul him. Spenſer. 
To Ti'TILLATE. v. . 


(titil'o, Lat.] To tickle. 
Juſt where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 51 

A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw z 

The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, 


The Pungent grains of titiHlating duſt. Pope. 
TITILLIATTION. =. 7 [ritillation, French; tilillatio, Lat. 
from titillate.] 1. The act of tickling. 2. The ſtate 


of being tickled. 1 Any ſlight or pett y pleaſure. 
(.) Tickling cauſeth laughter: the cauſe may be the emiſ- 
* fron of the ſpirits, and fo of the breath, by a fliglit from titit- 
" dation. * Bacon. 
105 ) 5 ſweets, the acid particles ſeem' ſo attenuated in the 
oil as only to produce a ſmall and grateful titillation. Arbutb. 
(3. The delights which reſult from theſe nobler entertain- 
ments our cool thoughts need not be aſhamed of, and which 
are dogged by no ſuch fad ſequels as are the 
- ritillations, that reach no higher than the ſenſes. 
Ti TLARK. . . A bird. 
The ſmaller birds do the like in their ſeaſons ; as the leve- 
rock, titlark, and linnet. | 
Tr TLE. 1. . [titelle, old Fr. titulus, Lat.] 1. A general 
head comprizing particulars. 2. An appellation of ho- 
nour-, 3. A name; an appellation. . 4- The firſt page 
of a book, telling its name, and generally Its mayer 3 
| . wy ood. 5. A claim of right. 
| bree draw the experiments of the former four into ti- 
- . 5 tables for the better drawing of obſervations 3 ; theſe we 
Call compilers. Bacon. 
Among the many preferences that the laws of England have 
above others, I ſhall fingle out two particular titles, which 


Glawville. 


ive a handſome ſpecimen of their excellencies above other laws 


in other parts or * of the ſame. Hale. 
(2.) To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, 0 his titles, in a place . 
From whence himſelf does fly? 8 hakeſp. Macbeth. 
| — Man ever men | 0 
He made not lord : ſuch title to himſelf ph 
* Milton. 
My name's Macbeth. | 


— 2 devil himſelf could not pronounce a zitle 
More hateful to mine ear. - Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Ill worthy J ſuch title ſhould belong | 


'To me tranſgreſſor. | Milton, 
(4.) This man's brow, like to a title leaf, 

Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Shakeſpeare. 

| Our adverſaries encourage a writer who cannot furniſh out 

ſo much as a firle page with propriety. Sæoift. 


Others with wiſhful eyes on glory look, 
When they have got their picture towards a bock; 13 
Or pompous title, like a gaudy fi 
Meant to > betray dull ſots to wretched wine. 


Young. 


3 of thoſe 


Malton. 


' * "> + 1 


3 eee, vighs he wifiedier naſtion! | 
1 bold to rely and build upon the judgment 4 fuck we 


are famous for their ſkill in the laws? Hooker, 
Is a man impoveriſhed by purchaſe ? it is becauſe he paid 


his money for a lye, and took a bad 7itle for a good. S. 
— — Tis our dut 
Such monuments, as we can build, + to raiſe 3 | 5) 
Let all the world prevent what we "ſhould do, | 
And claim a title in him by their praiſe. Dryden. 


If there were no laws to protect them, there were no living 

in this world for 
laws, if it were a ſin in on to try a titie, or right themſelves 
by them. X KNertleuortb. 
Jo revenge their common injuries, though you had an un- 
doubted title by your birth, you had a n by your! courage, 
Dryden. 
Conti would have kept his title to Orange. Addiſon. 

© the diſcretion of a girl! ſhe will be a flaye to any thing 
that has not a title to make her one. Southern. 


To TITLE. v. 4. (from the noun.] To entitle ; to name ; 
en. 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe ive x 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, * i 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their kame, | 
Ignobly ! Milton's Par. 20%. 


Tr TLELESS. adj. 77 title.] Wanting a name or ap- 


pellation. Not i in uſe. 
He was a kind of nothing, ritleleſs, 

Till he had forg'd himſelf a name o th* fire 

Of burning Rome. | 


the title of a book. 
We ſhould have been pleaſed to have ſeen our on names 
at the bottom of the titlepage. Dryden. 


Ti/Twovse, or tit. n. /. [tift, Dutch, 4 chick, or ſmall 
bird; titlingier, Tflandick, a Mule bird: tit 6gnifies little 


in the Teutonick dialects. ] A ſmall ſpecies of birds. 
The nightingale is ſovereign of ſong, 
Before him ſits the 7itmouſe ſilent by, 
And I unfit to thruſt in ſkilful — 


Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. Spenſer, 
The titmouſe and the peckers hungry brood, 
And Ptogne with her boſom ftain'd in a. Dryden. 


To TCT TER. v. 2. [formed, I ſuppoſe, from the ſound.} 
To laugh with reſtraint ; to laugh without much noiſe. 
In flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race, 
And 7Zitt'ring puſh'd the pedants off 1 place. Poe. 
TI rr RER. 7. 15 (from the verb.] 1. A reſtrained laugh. 
2. I know not what it ſignifies in Tues. 
(2.) From wheat go and rake out the rirters or tine, 
If eare be not forth, it will riſe again fine. | 
Ti'rra.s. 8. J [1 ſuppoſe from tic, A ſmall particle; 
point; a dot. 
In the particular which concerned the church, the Scots would 


never depart from a fitile. Clarendon. 
Angels themſelves diſdaining 
T approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the ſmalleſt zi7t/e thou fhalt ſay | 
To thy adorers. Alon. | 


They thought God and themſelves linked in fo faſt a cove- 
nant, that although they never performed their part, God was 
yet bound to make good every 71ttle of his. South. 


Ned Faſhion hath been bred about court, and underſtands to 


a Fittle all the punctilios of a drawing-room. Swift. 
You are not advanced one tittle towards the proof of what 

you intend. Vaterland. 
TiTTLETATTLE. u. * [A word formed from tattle by a 


ludicrous reduplication. ] Idle talk; Fe z empty * | 


ble. 
As the foe drew near 
With love, and j joy, and life and hens: 
Our don, who knew this tittletattle, 
Did, ſure as trumpet, call to battle. 


men; and in effect there would be no 


FSF Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
. TrTLEpAGE. 2. / [title and page.] The page Ae 


N | 


I 
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For every idle u tlrrattl chat went about, Jack was ſuſpected 


kor the author. — Arbutbnor's Hiſt. of Yobn Bull. 
To i'r TLETATTLE. V . [from tattle.}.. To prate idly. 
© You are full in your 7:7rletattlings of Cupid ; here is Cupid, 
and there is Cupid ; I will tell you now what a good old woman 
told me. | £5 | . | j | 1 | | ; ; Sidney. 
T;ruBA'rioNn. 2. f. [titubo, Lat.] The act of ſtumbling. 


Ti rut. adj. [titulaire, Fr from titulus, Lat.] Nomi- 


nal; having or conferring only the title. 
They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of England 
to ſhadow their rebellion, and to be fitular and painted head of 


thoſe arms. 1 Bacon s Henry VII. 
 —  — Thrones, virtues, powers, | 
If theſe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely titular. Milton. 


Both Valerius and Auſtin were rieular biſhops. . Ayliffe. 


T;iruLta'RITY. n. /. [from titular. ] The ſtate of being 
titular, | 
Julius, Auguſtus, and Tiberius, with great humility received 
the name of imperator; but their ſucceſſors retain the fame even 
in its ritularity. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ti'/rTuLarky adj. [titulaire, Fr. from titulus, Latin. ] 1. 
Conſiſting in a title. 2: Relating to a title. 


(1.) The malecontents of his kingdom have not been baſe 


nor titu/ary impoſtors, but of an higher nature. - 
15 Bacon's Henry VII. 
(2.) William the Conqueror, howſoever he uſed the power 
of a conqueror to reward his Normans, yet mixed it with a fi- 
tulary pretence, grounded upon the Confeſſor's will. Bacon. 
Ti/TULARY. #. , [from the-adj.] One that has a title or 
right. | | | 2 
The perſons deputed for the celebration of theſe maſſes were 
neither fitularies nor perpetual curates, but perſons entirely 
conductitious. | | 
T1'vy. adj, [A word exprefling ſpeed, from tanti uy, the 
note of 9 | | 
In a bright moon-ſhine while winds whiſtle loud, 
Troy, tivp, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All rocking in a downy white cloud : | 
And leſt our leap from the ſky ſhould prove too far, 


* 


We ſlide on the back of a'new-falling ſtar. Dryden. 


To. adv. [to, Saxon; te, Dutch.] 1. A particle coming 
between two' verbs, and noting the ſecond as the object 
of the firſt. 2. It notes the intention. 3. It notes the 
conſequence. 4. After an adjective it notes its object. 


. 2 I To and again.) Backward and 
Noting futurity. 6. 145 and fro. 5 | 4-412 


_ (1.) The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify our de- 


fires. . Smallridge. 
( (2.) Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to paſs 
O'er hollow arches of reſounding braſs, 


To rival thunder. 8 Dryden An. 
—— She rais'd a war 5 
In Italy, t call me back. Dryden's All for Lowe. 


Urg'd by deſpair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, reſoly'd in fight 70 die. Dryden. 
(3.) I have done my utmoſt to lead my life fo pleaſantly as 


to forget all misfortunes. | | "7 oe: -\ 
(4.) We ready are to try our fortunes | | 
To. the laſt man. 5 Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


The lawleſs ſword his children's blood ſhall ſhed, © 
Increas'd for: flaughter, born to beg their bread,  Sandys.. 
(F. M It is not blood and bones that can be conſcious of their 


own hardneſs and redn eſs; and we are ſtill zo ſeek for ſomething 


elſe in our frame that receives thoſe impreſſions. Bentley. 
(6.) Iſmay binds and looſeth fouls condemn'd to woe, 
And ſends the devils on errands to and fro. Fair ſax. 
2 The ſpirits perverſe  __ 17 b.6 
With eaſy intercourſe paſs to and fro, | 
"0 tempt or puniſh mortals. . . r Mien. 


Dreſs it not till the ſeventh day, and, then move the joint 1 


# 


8 rocks, rolled to and again till they were rounded 
the form of pebbles, 


* _ 
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Sliſfes Parergon. 


tur'd in his drink pledge me. 


2 8 3 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Maſſes of marble, originally beat. off from the ſtrata of the 


Woodward on Foſſils, 
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The winds in diſtant regions blow, 1 dane 
Moving the world of waters to aud fro,  . Addiſon, 
Tube mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide; | 3 

Fancy and paſſion toſs it o and fro, 


A while torment, and then quite ſink in woe. Young. | 
To. prepoſition, 1. Noting motion cowards: oppoſed to 


from. 2. Noting accord or adaptation. 3. Noting ad- 
dreſs or compellation. 4. Noting attention or applica- 


tion. 5. Noting addition or accumulation. 6. Noting | 


a ſtate or place whither any one goes. 7. Noting oppo- 
ſition. 8. Noting amount. 9g. Noting proportion. 10, 


Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation. 41. Noting percep= 


tion. 12. Noting the ſubje& of an affirmation, 13. In 
compariſon of. 14. As far as. 15. Noting intention. 
16. After an adjective it notes the objeQ. 17. Noting 
obligation. 18. Reſpecting. 19. Noting extent. 20. 


Towards. 21. Noting preſence. 22. Noting effect; 


noting conſequence. 23. After a verb 79 notes the ob- 
jet. 24 Noting the degree. 25. Before day, to notes 
the preſent day; before morrow, the day next coming; 
before night, either the preſent night, or night next com- 
ing. 26. To day, ta night, to morrow, are uſed, not very 
Property as ſubſtantives in the nominative and other 
caſes. | | 


(1.) With that ſhe to him- afreſh, and ſurely would have put 


out his eyes. | Sidney. 
1 — Tybalt fled; 0 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, | i 

And ?to't they go like light'ning. Shaleſpeare. 


Give not over ſo; ro him again, entreat him, | 
Kneel down before him. 


. | Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

. Fl ro the woods among the happier brutes : 

Come, let's away. | Smith, 
(2.) - Thus they with ſacred thought 


Moy'd on in ſilence to ſoft pipes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3.) To you, my noble lord of Weſtmorland, | 


l pledge your grace. Shakeſp. Henry v. 


Here's 10 you all, gentlemen, and let him that's good-na- 
| Dienbam s Sopby. 
Now, to you, Raymond : can you gueſs no reaſon: 


Why I repoſe ſuch confidence in you? Dryden. 


(A.) Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie: 
Go buckle t the law. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to their children's children. 


(5.) Wiſdom he has, and 10 his wiſdom courage; 
Temper to that, and unto all ſucceſs.  Denham's Sopby.. 
(6.) Take you ſome company and away o horſe. Shakeſp. 


He ſent his coachman's grandchild 20 prentice. Addiſon. 


(.) No foe unpuniſh'd-in-the fighting field; 5 
Shall dare thee foot to foot with ſword and: ſhield: Dryden. 


(8.) There were to the number of three hundred horſe, and 


as many thouſand foot Engliſn. Barons War with Spain, 


(9.) Enoch, whoſe days were, though many in reſpe& of. 


ours, yet ſcarce as three ro nine in compariſon- of theirs with 


whom he lived. | Hooker. 
Wich theſe bars againſt me, | Fm - - 
And yet to win her—all the world fo nothing. Shale ſp. 


AI Twenty to one offend more in 2 too much than too lit- 


tle; even as twenty t one fall into ſickneſs rather by over- 
much fulneſs than by any lack. 
The burial muſt be by the ſmallneſs of the proportion as fifty 


tv one; or it muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix the 


ſilver never to be reſtored when it is incorporated: 


1 Bacon Phyſical Remains. 
With a funnel filling bottles; 70" their capacity they will all. 
be full, 1717. ⁊ð v 13-41 es 19WOn/Orr.. 


CO have two women patients 70 one man. Graunt. 
When an ambaſſador is diſpatched; to any foreign ſtate, he- 
ſhall be allowed to the value of a ſhilling a day. Addiſon. 


Among the ancients the weight of ojt-was to that of wine as 
nine to ten. Axbatbnotr an. Cu,. 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
III zo him again in the name of Brook; he'll tell me all his 


Addiſon. 


Aſebams Schoolmaſter. 
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I dank 70 th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo. 8 
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 Bnppoling chem to have an equal rare, the! odds will be 
three to onę on their files. tl 0 oe Saut. 
(10.) Still a greater difficulty uon tranſlators riſes. from the 
pesuliarities every language Rath te itſelf. Feillon. 
(I.) The flow'r 1 is glorious to behold, +. 
Sharp to the tafte, 1 51097 
(2. ) DT tral, I may not truſt thee; for thy word 
Is hat the vain breath of a common man: 
Beſieye me, I do not believe tkee, man; 8 
Ih have a klag's oath to the contrary. Shakeſp. Ring Jobn. 
43.) All thit they did was piety #9 this. Ben. Jobaſo . 
There is no fool zo the fianer, who every moment ventures 
is; faulc- 5 | Tillotſon. 
( 4.) Som: Americans, otherwiſe of quick parts, could not 
ebunt to one thôufind, nor had any diſtinct idea of it, though 
they could reckon very well to twenty. Locke. 
K Coffee exhales in roaſting to the abatement of near one-fourth 
of its weight. - Ws Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(15.) This the conſul ſces, yet this man lives ! 
Partakes the publick cares ; and with his eye 
Murxs and points out each man of us to ſlaughter. 


Ben. Fohnſo1. 


" 


# 


% 


(16.) v Draw thy ſword in right. 
III draw it as apparent to the crown, 2 

And in that quarrel uſe it to the death. Shakeſþ. 
Fate and the dooming gods are deaf ro tears. Dryden. 


All were attentive #9 the godlike man, 


When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden. 


(%.) The Rabbins ſabtilely diſtinguiſh between our duty 10 
God, and to our parents. Holyday. 

 Almanzor is taxed with changing ſides, and what tie has he 
on him ta the contrary ? He is not born their ſubject, and he is 


injured by them to a very high degree. Dryden. 
(18.) He's walk'd the way of nature; : 
And to our purpoles he lives no more, Shaleſp. 


The effects of ſuch a diviſion are pernicious to the laſt degree, 
not only with regard to thoſe advantages which they give the 
common enemy, but te thoſe private evils which they produce 
in every particular, Addiſon, Spectator. 

(19.) From the beginning to the end all is due t ſupernatural 


grace, | Hammond. 

(. 20.) She ftretch'd her arms fo heav'n. Dryden, 
(21.) She ſtill beareth him an invincible hatred, and revileth 
him to his face. | 3 Swift. 
(22.) Factions carried too high are much to the prejudice of 

the authority of princes. Bacon. 


He was wounded. tranſverſe the temporal muſcle, and bleed- 
ing almoſt to death. ä MWiſeman. 
By the diſorder in the retreat, great numbers were crowded 


. to death. Clarendon. 
Ingentous to their ruin, ev'ry age 
Improves the act and inſtruments of rage. - Waller. 
Under how hard a fate are women born,, 
Priz'd to their ruin, or expos'd to ſcorn! _ Waller. 
To prevent the aſperſion of the Roman majeſty, the offender 
was whipt to death. | Dryden, 
Thus, fo their fame, when finiſh'd was the fight, 


The victors from their lofty ſteeds alight. | Dryden. 
Oh frail eſtate of human things, | 

Now 20 our coſt your emptineſs we know. Dryden. 

A Britiſh king obliges himſelf by oath to execute juſtice in 


mercy, and not to exerciſe either to the total excluſion of the 


other. of; | 4 5 Addiſon. 
The abuſe reigns chiefly in the country, as I found 10 my 


vexation when JI was laſt there in a viſit. I made to a neighbour. 


| | | Swift. - 
Why with malignant elogies increaſe og: 
The people's fears, and praiſe me o my ruin? Smith. 


It muſt be confeſſed 10 the reproach of human nature, that 


this is but tod juſt a picture of itſelf. 


| | Broome's Odyſſey. 
8 (23.) Give me ſome: wine; fill, full. 1 fu aa 


; 1.2  Shakeſp; Macbeth, 
- Had the methods of education been directed 10 their right 
end, this ſo neceſſary could not have been neglected. Locle. 
This lawfulneſs of judicial proceſs appears from theſe legal 
courts erected to miniſter 70 it in- the apoſtſes days. Ketile ꝛbortb. 


Drydev's Virgil. 
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Many of them have expoſed 29 the world the private m'sfor. 
tunes of families. | Li 204 Ov. - 
© (24) This weather-glaſs was ſo placed, in the cavity of a 
mall receiver, that only tlie ſlender part of the pipe, 0 the 

ight of four inches, remained expoſed to the open air. Bryle. 


Tell her thy brother languiſhes to death. _ Addiſon, 

A crow though, hatched, under a hen, and who never has 
ſeen any of the works of its Kind, makes its neſt the ſame, 70 
the laying of a ſtick with all the neſts of that ſpecies. Aziſor. 
If he employs his abilities zo the beſt advantage, the time 
will come when the Supreme Governor of the world ſhall pro- 
claim his worth before men and angels. Addiſon, Spe, 


25.) —— Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 
If it find heav'n, muſt find it out to nigbe. - * "Sbakeſp.\ 
| To day they chas'd the boar.  Otway, 


This ought rather to be called a full purpoſe of committing 
fin to day, thin a refolution of leaving it to morrotu. Calamy. 

© (2z6.) To morrow.,. and to norrow, and to-morrow, 1 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day ; 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools _ 

The way to duſky death. | Shaleſp. Macbeth. 

The father of Solomon's houſe will have private conference 
with one of you the next day after to moro. Bacon, 

To day is ours, why do we fear? | 
To day is ours, we have it here; | 
Let's baniſh bus'neſs, baniſh ſorrow, 


To the gods belongs to marrow, | Conuley. 
To morrow will deliver all her charms | 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever, Dryden, 


For what to morrow ſhall diſcloſe, 
May ſpoil what you fo night propoſe : \' 
England may change, or Cloe ſtray ; 74 
Love and life are for fo day. Prior. 
Top. n. g. [va de, Saxon.] A paddock ; an animal re- 
ſembling a frog; but the frog leaps, the toad crawls : 
the toad is accounted venomous, perhaps without reaſon. 
From th' extremett upward of head, 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, e 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. *  SChakeſþ. King Lear, 
I had rather be a fond, | | 
And. live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 7 
Than keep a corner in the thing love , | | 
. Shahkeſp. Othelh, 


For others uſe. | 7 

In the great plague there were ſeen, in divers, ditches- about 
ndon, many roads that had tails three inches long, whereas 
toads uſually have no tails. Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode, | 

The hiſſing ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad; Dryden, 

To'aprisn. n. A kind of ſea-fiſh. 
To'/aprLax. 2. . A plant. f | 
To'/ansToNne: n. . [toad and flone,] A coneretion ſup 
poſed to be found in the head of a toad. | 

The toad/lone preſumed to be found in the head of that ani- 
mal, is not a thing impoſſible. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To'apsTrooL. u. , [toad and fool.) A plant like a muſh- 
room. N. 17 | 
" The griſly: 7odefloo/ grown there mought I ſee, | 
And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Hßpenſer. 
Another imperfect plant like a muſhroom, but ſometimes as 
broad as a hat, called roadfiooh; is not eſculent. Bacon. 


To To ST. . 4. [torren,. toflum, Lat.] 1. To dry or heat 
at the fire 2. To name when a health is drunk. To 
toaſt is uſed commonly when women are named. 
(1.) The earth 'whereof the graſs is ſoon parched with the 
ſun, and toaſted, is commonly forced earth. 'Bacon's Nat. Hiſ. 
To allure mice T find no other magiek, than to draw out 4 
piece of toafted* cheeſee = inept {Browns 
(2.) Several popiſh gentlemen W : 
Well try the empire you fo long haveibvaſted;/ | 
And if we are not prais'd; we'll not be'todftedi” Pic. 
. Toasr. 1. ſ. [from the verb] 1. Bread dried before the 
fixe. 2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 3, A: cel? 
brated woman whoſe health is often drunk... 


ſide. 
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Every thurt day take a ſmall toaft of manchet, dipped in oil 


of feet almonds new drawn, and ſprinkled with loaf ſugar, 


| K Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 
(.) Where's 22 boat #3 

 Co-rival'd greatneſs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaft for Neptune? Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſida. 
Some ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; | 


* 


* 


Whole game is whiſk, whole treat a roqſt in ſack. _ Pope. | 


(3-) I ſhall likewiſe mark out 5 toaft, the club in which 

ſhe was elected, and the number of votes that were on her 
| | Fat ITN . Addiſon. 

Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 

The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's t? 

Why deck'd with all that land and fea afford, | 

Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd ? Pope. 


8 To As TER. 1. /. [from toaſt. | He who toaſts. 


We ſimple toafters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look white; 
And ev'ry faucy ill-bred fellow 


Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 


TOBACCO. n. V. [from Tobaco or Tobago in America.] 


The flower of the tobacco conſiſts of one leaf, is funne!- 


ſhaped,. and divided at the top into five deep ſegments, 


which expand like a ſtar; the ovary becomes an oblong 
rotundiſh membranaceous fruit, which is divided into two 
cells by an intermediate partition, and is filled with ſmall 


worlt poet. is. 5 | 
(S.) The Portugueſe expected his return for almoſt an age 
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(%) We turn ' d oder many books zagether. — | Shateſp. 


_—_— Vou are both as rheumatick as two dry tanfts ; you 
cannot one bear with another's infirmaties. Shateſ . Hlemy TV. Both together went into the wood. >, Wilton. 


(2.) That king joined humanity and policy together. Bacon. 
--*(3+) She 6 Aker heat and cold, and moiſt and dry, 
And life and death, and peace and war together. Davies. 
(.) While he and I live tagerber, I ſhall hot be 9 fas 

44 1 | Iden. 


together after the battle. | 1444 ; Dryden. 
They had a great debate concerning the puniſhment ef one 


of their admirals, which laſted a month together. Addiſon. 


(6.) The ſubje& is his confederacy with Henry the Eighth, 


and the wars they made together upon France. Addijon au Italy. 


(7.) Some tree's broad leaves together ſew'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milton. 
(8.) Take the bad together with the good. 
Dryden Fuvenal. 


To TO IL. v. 2. [vilian, Saxon; tzylen,” Dutch.] To la- 


bour; perhaps originally, to labour in tillage. 
This Percy was the man neareſt my foul; 
Who, like a brother, toz/*d in my affairs, 


And laid his love and life under my foot. Shakeſp. 


Others ill-fated are condemn'd to til 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpoſe blaſted 


With fruitleſs act. Prior. 


He views the main that ever toils below. Thomſon. 


To Foir. v. &. 1. To labour; to work at. 2. To wa- 


ry; to overlabour. 


(1.) Toil'd out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 


diſh ſeeds. Miller, | ' 
8 planet now I ſee A f Th' untractable abyls. nn, 
And, if I err not, by his proper | ; (2.) He, raid with works of war, retir'd himſelf 
4, Figure, that's like a tobacco-ſtopper. Hudibras. To Italy. | Shakeſp. Richa" II. 
a Bread or tobacco may be neglected; but reaſon at firſt recom- Tor L. 2. /- [from the verb.] 1. Labour ; fatigue. 2. 
re- mends their trial, and cuſtom makes them pleaſant. Locke, [Teile, toiles, Fr. tela, Latin.] Any net or ſnare. woven 
. P * 
s: | Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, before it or meſhed. | 
on. be fit for the making tobacco- pipes or bricks. Woodward. (1.) They live to their great, both foi and grief, where the 
Topa'cconisT. 2. / [from tobacco] A preparer and blaſphemies of Arians are renewed. _ Hooker, 
vender of tobacco. _ : ; Not to irkſome t0i/, but to delight | : 
ear. Top. n. , [totie haar, a lock of hair, German. Skinner. He nas us. : Milton. 
I believe rightly.) 1. A buſh ; a thick ſhrub. Obſolete. Reign 1 15 E 
oy 2. 4 INE 1 — twenty eight pounds. 4 — gain it tolle and foils endure, 
— There ſhrouded was the little god; N | 0 0 deſt ſhun 1 2 "xr Young. 
wut J heard a buſy buſtling. Stenſer's Paſlorals. : = 
Teas As ſhe would catch another Antony | 
11 2.) Every eleven weather tods, every rod yields a pound and Red Wood EF ad” aims Shakeſ>. Ant. and Cleopatra 
if Dong ſhillings. 8 | | Shakeſp. Winters Tale. He had fo tr Fer his 3 and foutinen in the Gaia, | 
den. Lok. u. J. xa, Saxon; (een, Dutch. The divided ex- tat he ſhut up the Chriſtians as it were in a ft.. MKnolles. 
tremities of the feet; the fingers of the feet. All great ſpirits | 
| — Come all you ſpirits, | | Bear great and ſudden k had with. ſuch impatience 
p 1 _ the crown to th' toe, wow! dil As a Numidian lion, when firſt caught, SEE 
up- 5 Wect Cruelty os WS ES ShDakefſp. Macbeth. Endures the toi that holds him. Denham's So*by.. 
4 Sport that wrinkled Care derides, A fly falls into the roi of a ſpider. L'Eftrange.. 
ani- And laughter holding both his ſides; Fantaſtick honour, thou haſt fram'd a 7c:/ | 
Furs. 8 ng ac it - * g, | wil Thyſelf, to make thy love thy virtues ſpoil. Dryden. 
- n tne light rantaltick fe. Miuon. l 1 | 1 
at Laſt to enjoy her ſenſe of feeling, Kt run ,, Tex. 7 Lew win | 
3 the fend The merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 
| r e Te der, U a And the long labours of the toilet ceaſe. - Fgofe. 
* = vLite to our foer, and fingers ends. Prior. To'1Ls0Me. a%. [from toil.} Laborious ; weary | 
4 8 8 f : . * 1 , . 
8 as BY * 17 2 N een an Before. Obſolete. This were it toiſſome, yet with thee were ſweet. Milton. = 
bes Some obſcure precedence that hath zofore been ſain. Shakeſp. 2 "S 8 8 9 TY 4 _—_ 15 = 
e So ſhall they depart the manor with the corn and the ba- . . | | Wk: 1 
To b . | toilſome labour for man or beaſt. White. . 
con tofore him that hath won 1t. , > S; eftator. | — While here we dwell; 1 | .- 
1 Tor T. 1. / [toftum, law Latin-J A place where a meſ- What can be ftoilſome in theſe pleaſant walks? Milton. Li 
h the ſuage has ſtood. $655 #1 Cowel and Ain. Abſent or dead, til} let a friend be dear, Fo 
Hift, To'cep. adj. [tegatus, Lat.] Gowned ; drefled in gowns. A ſigh the abſent claims, the dead a tear; + ; * 
zut 4 | The bookiſh theorick, Recal thoſe nights that clos'd thy z0il/ome days, = 
oon. a | en „, 
Wherein the taged conſuls can propoſe Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. __ Pope. | 
y X As malterly as he ; mere prattle, -without practice, | To'rLs0MENESS- 7. J. [from toiiſome I Wea riſomeneſs 5 
en. Is all his ſoldierſhip. i; 7: een eee „ K ee is 
Prior. Tocs'rurr. du. [cozædene, Saxon.] 1. In company. To/gzn, 2. J. [taikns, Gothick; wacn, Saxon; beyrlen, 


2. Not apart; not in ſeparation. 3. In the fame place. Duich:] 1. A ſign. 2. A mark. 3. A memorial of 

4 In the ſame time 5 Without intermiſlion. : 6. In friendſhip; an evidence of remembrance. Ab 1 ts 

concert. 7 In continuity. 8. TOGETHER with,” In 1 (t.) Shew me a toben for good, that they which hate me may 
ce It, | Io | 


union with; in a ſtate of mixture with. Eſal. Ixxxvi. 7. 
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„ © >» 7 Rated 1 1 * | N 8 I 
.) They have not the leaſt toben or ſhew of the arte and in- 
Whereſdever you ſee ingratitude, you may as infallibly con- 
_ clude, that there is a growing ſtock" of ill- nature in that breaſt, 


as you may know that man to have the plague upon whom you 
le jc 


ſte the wenn. i 
(3-) Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 
A token from her daughter, my fair love. 
Whence came this? 


"South, 
— Shakeſpeare. 


Phbis is ſome roten from a newer friend. Shakeſpeare. 
Pigwiggen gladly would commend Lo | 
Some token to queen Mab to fend, g, 

Were worthy of her wearing, © Draytor's Mimpbid. 


To Tolk EN. v. 4. [from the noun.]. To make known. Not 
in ule. | TY 


What in time proceeds, | 
May rolen to the future our paſt deeds. Shakeſp. 
Tor p. pret and part. paſt. of fell. Mentioned; related. 
The acts of God to human ears | 
Cannot, without proceſs of ſpeech, be zolZ. Milton. 
To Tort. v. a, [This ſeems to be ſome barbarous provin- 
cial word.] To train; to draw by degrees. 

Whatever you obſerve him to be more „ = at than he 
ſhould, tole him on to by inſenſible degrees, till at laſt he maſ- 
ters the difficulty. Locke. 

To'LERABLE. adj. [tolerable, Fr. tolerabilis, Latin.) 1. 
Supportable ; that may be endured or ſupported. 2. Not 
excellent, not contemptible ; paſſable. 

(..) Yourſelves, who have ſought them, ye ſo excule, as 
that ye would have men to think ye judge them not allowable, 
but Zolerable only, and to be borne with, for the furtherance of 
your purpoſes, till the corrupt eſtate of the church may be better 
reformed. | '. LE: Hooker. 

It ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for that city. Matth. x. 15. 

Cold and heat ſcarce folerable. | 

There is nothing of difficulty in the external performance, 
but what hypocriſy can make tolerable to itſelf. . Tillotſon. 

(2.) The reader may be aſſured of a zolerable r oe 

| | ryden. 

Princes have it in their power to keep a majority on their fide 
by any tolerable adminiſtration, till provoked by continual op- 
preſſions. Sault. 


To'LERABLENESS. n. / [from tolerable.Þ The ſtate of l 


being tolerable. 


To'LEraBLY. adv, [from tolerable.] 1. Supportably ; in 


a manner that may be endured. 2. Paſſably; neither 
well nor ill; moderately well. 1 0 
( 2.) Sometimes are found in theſe laxer ſtrata bodies that are 
ſtill Fler ably firm. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
The perſon to whom this head belonged laughed frequently, 
and on particular occaſions had acquitted himſelf toler ably at a 
ball. | | 


of enduring ; act of enduring. Not uſed, though a good 
word. | | | 


Diogenes one froſty morning came into the market-place 
ſhaking, to ſhew his tolerance; many of the people came about 


him, pitying him: Plato paſſing by; and knowing he did it to 


be ſeen, ſaid, if you pity him indeed, let him alone to himſelf. 


Bacon's Apophth. 

There wants nothing but conſideration of our own eternal 
weal, a tolerance or endurance of being made happy here, and 
bleſſed eternally,  Hammond's Fundamentals. 


To To'LERATE. v. a [tolero, Lat. tolerer, Fr.] To allow 


ſo as not to hinder ; to ſuffer ;' to paſs uncenſured. 

Inaſmuch as they did reſolve to remove only ſuch things of 
that kind as the church might beſt ſpare, retainipg the reſidue ; 
their whole counſel is, in this point, utterly condemned, as 
having either proceeded from the blindneſs of thoſe times, or 
trom negligence, or from defire of honour and glory, or from 
an e opinion that ſuch things might be tolerated for a 
WIe. | „ 


Milton. 


1 Addiſon, Spectator. 
Tou ERAN CE. n. .. [tolerantia, Lat. tolerance, Fr.] Power 


Hooker. 
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We ſhall tolerate flying hotfes, -harpies; and fatyrs; for 
. "theſe are-poetical fancies, whoſe : ſhaded moralities requite their 
ſubſtantial falſitie. © + Brown's Fulgar Errour,, 
Men ſhould not zolerate-themſelves one minute in any known 
Crying ſhould not be zolerated in children. © Locke, 
We are fully convinced that we ſhall always tolerate them, 
but not that they will tolerate us 2 Sewift, 
Torr RATIO. . /. [tolero, Latin] Allowance given to 
that which is not approv est. £ 
_ I ſhall not ſpeak againſt the indulgence and toleration granted 
to theſe men. þ I ' South, 
TOLL. 2. . [This word ſeems derived from rollo, Lat, 
roll, Saxon; /, Dutch; old, Daniſh ; roll, Welſh ; 
taille, French.] An exciſe of goods; a ſeizure of fome 
part for permiſſion of the reſt. | | 
Toll, in Jaw, has two fignifications : firſt, a liberty to buy 
and fell within the precint&ts of a manor, which ſeems to im- 
port as much as a fair or market; ſecondly, a tribute or cuſtom 
paid for paſſage, Cowvel, 
Emplom and Dudley the people eſteemed as his horſe-leaches, 
bold men, that took f0// of their maſter's griſt. Bacon, 
The ſame Pruſias joined with the Rhodians againſt the By. 
zantines, and ſtopped them from levying the to// upon their 
trade into the Euxine. Arbuthnot, 
To Toll. wv. n, [from the noun-] 1. To pay toll or tal- 
lage. 2. To take toll or tallage. 4. {I know not whence 
derived. ] To ſound as a ſingle bell. 
(1.) I will buy me. a ſon- in- law in a fair, and roll for him 
for this Ill none of him. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well, 
Where, when, by whom, and what y* were fold for, 
And in the open market /ol{'d for. Hudibras. 
(2.) The meale the more yeeldeth, if ſervant be true, 
And miller that rolleth takes none but his due. Tuſſer. 
(3.) The firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 
Remember'd rolling a departed friend. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Our going to church at the folling of a bell, only tells us 
the time when we ought to go to worthip God. Frillingfleet. 
| Toll, toll, 1 5 
Gentle bell, for the ſoul ' 
Of the pure ones. 
You love to hear of ſome prodigious tale, 
The bell that 20% A alone, or Iriſh whale, 

They give their bodies due repoſe at night: 
When hollow murmurs of their ev'ning bells i 
Diſmiſs the ſleepy ſwains, and toll them to their cells. 

| - Dryden. 

With horns and trumpets now to madneſs ſwell, | 

| Now fink in forrows with a tolling bell. Pofe's Dunciad, 
To Toll. v. a. [tollo, Latin.) 1. To ring a bell. 2. To 
take away; to vacate ; to annul. A term only uſed in 
the civil law: in this ſenſe the 9 is ſhort, in the former 
long. 3. To take away, or perhaps to invite. Obſolete. 

(I.) When any one dies, then by rolling or ringing of a bell 

the ſame is known to the ſearchers. | Graunt. 
(2.) An appeal from ſentence of excommunication does not 
ſuſpend it, but then deyolves it to a ſuperior judge, and tolls 
the preſumption in favour of a ſentence. Ayliſfe. 

(3.) The adventitious moiſture which hangeth looſe in 2 
body, betrayeth and folleth forth the innate and radical moiſture | 

along with it. 8 Bacon t Natural History. 
To'r.1.200TH. u. . [toll and booth.) A priſon. Ainſ. 
To ToLLBOO TH. v. a. To impriſon in a tollbooth. 

IJ To theſe what did he give? why a hen, I 

That they might /olbooth Oxford men. Biſhop Corbet. 
TorLGNTHERER. 2. . [toll and gatber.] The officer 
that tabes tall. EL 
To'Lsty. n. ſ. The ſame with ro/lbooth, © Did. 
ToLvuTa'Tion. 2. J [toluto, Lat.] The act of pacing or 
ambling. | ee 
They move per latera, that is, two legs of one ſide together, 
which is totulation or ambling. Brown's Pulgar Errors. 
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To'nevtriess. ad. [from tongue] 1. Wanting a tongue 3 | 


| ſpeechleſs. 2. Unnamed; not ſpoken of. 
(.) What zongueleſs blocks, would they not ok! 

| A Shakeſpeare. 
Our grave 


Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a rongueleſs mouth. Sale. 


That blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries, 
Even from the 70xgueleſs caverns of the earth, 


To me, for juſtice. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


(2.) One good deed, dying tongueleſs, 


Slaughters a thouſand waiting upon that. Shakeſp. 


To'/nGcuerap. . , [tongue and pad.) A great talker. 
She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that dull part 

of the world, called a tonguepad. Trailer. 

Toncverti'tr. adj. [tongue and tie.] 1. Having an im- 


pediment of ſpeech. 2. Unable to ſpeak freely from 


whatever cauſe. | 
(x.) They who have ſhort tongues, or are ronguetied, are 
apt to fall ſhort of the appulſe of the tongue to the teeth, and 
oftner place it on the gums, and ſay t and 4 inſtead of rh and 
ab; as moder for mother. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
(2.) Love, and fonguety'd ſimplicity, 
In leaſt ſpeak moſt io my capacity. Shakeſp. 


He ſpar'd the bluſhes of the t02guety'd dame. Ticlel. 
To'xv ICE. 5 adj. ¶ tonigue, Fr. re.] 1. Being extended; 


To'nical.y being elaſtick. 2. Relating to tones or 
ſounds. g 7 | | 
(1.) Station is no reſt, but one kind of motion, relating unto 
that which phyficians, from Galen, do name extenſive or ro- 
nical. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs, 
To'nnaces. 2. . [from ton.] A cuſtom or impoſt due for 
merchandiſe brought or carried in tons from or to other 
nations, after a certain rate in every ton. Coabel. 
Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were collected, 
refuſed to be ſettled by act of parliament. Clarendon. 


To xs IL. n. /. [tonfille, Fr. tonfille, Latin.) Tonfils or 


almonds are two round glands placed on the ſides of the 


baſis of the tongue, under the common membrane of the 
fauces, with which they are covered; each of them hath 
a large oval ſinus, Which opens into the fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of leſſer ones, which diſcharge 
themſelves, through the great ſinus, of a mucous and 
flippery matter, into the fauces, larynx, and eſophagus, 
for the moiſtening and lubricating theſe parts. Quinq. 


To'nsuRrE. z. /. [tonſure, Fr. tonſura, Lat.] The act of 


clipping the hair; the ſtate of being ſhorn. 

The veſtals, after having received the fonſure, ſuffered their 
hair to come again, being here full grown, and gathered under 
the Il. | | Addiſon. 

Too. adv, Ivo, Saxon.] 1. Over and above; overmuch ; 
more than enough. It is uſed to augment the ſignification 


of an adjective or adverb to a vicious degree. 2. It is 


| ſometimes doubled to encreaſe its. emphaſis ; but this re- 
duplication always ſeems harſh, and is therefore laid aſide. 
3. Likewiſe ; alſo. CD: 
(1. - Your father's rough and ſtern, 
His will 200 ſtrong to bend, 00 proud to learn. Cowley. 
Groundleſs prejudices and weaknefles of conſcience, inſtead 
of tenderneſs, miſlead too many others, oo many, otherwiſe 
good men. Spratt's Sermons. 
It is 799 much to build a doctrine of ſo mighty conſequence 
upon ſo obſcure a place of ſcripture. Locke, 
Theſe ridiculous ſtories abide with us too long, and ro far 
influence the weaker part of mankind. _. Matis. 
( 2.) Oh, that this 700 700 ſolid fleſh would melt. Shakeſp. 
Sometimes it would be full, and then | 
Oh! 700 too ſoon decreaſe again; | 
Eclips'd ſometimes, that *twou'd ſo fall, 
There wou'd appear no hope at all. 
3.) See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate: 


Suckling. 

And I, for winking at your diſcords % _ 1 

Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Let on my cup no wars be found, | 75 f 
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Let thoſe incite to quarrels #90, . 
Which wine itſelf enough can do. Oldham, 


The arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as ſhall make a 
man take pleaſure in other mens ſins, is evident from' the text 
and from experience 700. EE: | South, 

It is better than ons. our trade fall for want of current 
pledges, and better r than borrowing money of our neigh. 


urs. | Locke, 
A courtier and a patriot 2. Pope, 
| — Let thoſe eyes that view _ 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance 290. Pope, 
Took, the preterite, and ſometimes the participle paſſive 
of take. | | 
b Thy ſoldiers 
All levied in my name, have in my name . 
Took their diſcharge, Shakeſþp. King Lear. 


He is God in his friendſhip as well as in his nature, and 


therefore we ſinful creatures are not ro upon advantages, nor 
conſumed in our provocations. 


South's Sermons, 

Suddenly the thunder-clap 
Took us unprepar'd. | ; Dryden, 
The ſame device encloſed the aſhes of men or boys, maids or 


| matrodſs 3 for when the thought too, though at firit it received 


its riſe from ſuch a particular occaſion, the ignorance of the 


ſculptors applied it promiſcuouſly. | Addiſon. 
This foot up ſome of his hours every day. Spectator. 


The riders would leap them over my hand; and one of the 
emperor's huntſmen, upon a large courſer, 700k my foot, ſhoe 


and all. | Swift, 


Leaving Polybus, I tool my way 


To Cyrrha's temple. Pope's Statius, 


Toor. 2. . [tol, tool, Saxon] 1. Any inſtrument of 


manual operation. 2. A hireling ; a wretch who acts at 


the command of. another. 
(1.) In mulberries the ſap is towards the bark only, into 


vrhich if you cut a little it will come forth; but if you pierce - 
it deeper with a fool it will be dry. Bacon, 


They found in many of their mines more gold than earth; 
a metal, which the Americans not regarding, greedily ex- 
changed for hammers, knives, axes, and the like tools of iron, 
| ' Heylyn. 

Arm' d with ſuch gard' ning zools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltleſs of fire had form'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The ancients had fome ſecret to harden the edges of their 


tools. > Addiſon, 
| (2.) | He'd chooſe | 
To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes ; 
And ſcorn the tools with ſtars and garters, 
So often ſeen careſſing Charters. Sab it. 


To Toor. b. . [Of this word, in this ſenſe, I know not 


the derivation : perhaps xotan, Saxon, contracted from 
Toperan, to know or examine.) 1. To pry ; to peep; 
to ſearch narrowly and flily. It is ſtill uſed in the pro- 
vinces, otherwiſe obſolete. 2. It was uſed in a contemp- 
tuous ſenſe, which I do not fully underſtand. 

(1.) I caſt to go a ſhooting, | 

Long wand'ring up and down the land, 
With bow and bolts on either hand, 
For birds and buſhes footing. Spenſer's Paſt. 
(2.) This writer ſhould wear a footing horn. Howel. 


TooTH. 2. / plural zeeth: [ro8, Saxon; tand, Dutch. ] 


1. The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones of the 
body ; about the ſeventh or eighth month they begin to 


Pierce the edge of the jaw: the dentes inciſivi, or fore 


teeth of the upper jaw, appear firſt, and then thoſe of 


the lower jaw: after them come out the canini or eye 
teeth, and laſt of all the molares or grinders ; about the 


ſeventh year they are thruſt out by new zeeth, and if 
theſe teeth be loſt they never grow again; but ſome have 


ſhed their teeth twice: about the one-and-twentieth year 
the two laſt of the molares ſpring up, and they are called 


dentes ſapientiæ. Quincy. 2. Taſte; palate. 3. A tine, 


' prong, or blade, of any multifid inſtrument. 4. The 


prominent part of wheels, by which they catch upon 
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correſpor.dent parts of other bodies. 5. Toorn and Toloruprawen, . , [tooth and draw.]' One whole 
rail. With one's utmoſt violence; with every means of buſineſs is to extract painful teeth, = 


attack or defence: 6. To the TEERTRH. In open oppoſi- 
tion. 7. To caft in the TERETU. To inſult by open ex- 
probration. 8. In ſpight of the TxAHTßl. Notwithitand- 
ing threats expreſſed by ſhewing teeth; notwithſtand- 
ing any power of injury or defence. 9. To ſhew the 
Trz:erTax. To threaten. | | 
(1.) — Avaunt you curs ! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 5 | 
Tooth that poiſons if it bite. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Deſert deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence againſt the tooth of time, 
And razure of oblivion. | Shakeſp. 
The teeth alone among the bones continue to grow in length 
during a man's whole life, as appears by the unſightly length 
of one tooth when its oppoſite happens to be pulled out. 


Ray on the Creation. 


(2) Theſe are not diſhes for thy dainty 0; 
What, haſt thou got an ulcer in thy mouth ; 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? : Dryden. 
(3.) The 2 ſervant came while the fleſh was in ſeeth- 
ing, with a fleſh hook of three teeth. 1 Sam. ii. 13. 
I made an inſtrument in faſhion of a comb, whoſe teeth, 


being in number fixteen, were about an inch and an half 


broad, and the intervals of the reeth about two inches wide. 
_. Newton's Ofptichs. 
(4+) The edge whereon the teeth are is always made thicker 
than the back, becauſe the back follows the edge. Moxon. 
In clocks, though the ſcrews and reeth be never fo 
ſmooth, yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, though 
you clog them with never ſo much weight ; but apply a little 


oil they whirl about very ſwiftly with the tenth part of the. 


force. | Ray. 
(J. A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which ſhould 
carry off a fawn. | 
6.) It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, 
That I ſhall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus diddeſt thou, | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
— The action lies 5 
In his true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. 5 5 Sbhaleſp. 
The way to our horſes lies back again by the houſe, and 
then we ſhall meet em full in the teeth. Dryden. 
2.) A wiſe body's part it were not to put out his fire, be- 
cauſe his fond and fooliſh neighbour, from whom he borrowed 
wherewith. to kindle it, might caft him therewith in the teetb, 
ſaying, were it not for me thou would'ſt freeze, and not be able 
to heat thyſelf, | | „. 
(3.) The guiltineſs of my mind drove the groſſneſs of the 
foppery into a received belief, in deſpigbt of the teeth of all 
rhime and reaſon, that they were fairies. | Shakeſp. 
The only way is not to grumble at the lot they muſt bear in 
ite of their teeth. © | IL'Eſtrange. 
(9.) When the laws ſhew her feerb, but dares not bite 
And South ſea treaſures are not brought to light. Young. 


To Toon. v. 4. [from teoth.] 1. To furniſh with teeth; 
to indent. © 2. To lock in each other. . 

(J.) Then ſaws were foorb'd, and founding axes made. 

3 þ Dryden. 

The point hooked down like that of an eagle; and both the 

edges toothed, as in the Indian crow. Grew's Muſeum. 

Get a pair of tongs like a ſmith's tongs, ſtronger and foorhed 

at the nc. | Mortimer Huſbanary. 

( 2.) It is common to footh in the ſtretching courſe two inches 

with the ſtretcher only. 

TooTna'cn. ». ſ. [tooth and ach.] Pain in the teeth. 

There never yet was the philoſopher | 

That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However at their eaſe they talk'd like gods. 

He that ſleeps feels not the toothach. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


I have the zoothach. 
 Shakeſþ. 
Tenth, 


_ — What, ſigh for the toothach! 


Which is but an humour or a worm. 
One was grown deſperate with the toothach. 


GE 


L'Eſirange. 


Moxon's Mech. Exerciſe. 


Shakeſp. 


Nature with Scots, as toothdrawers, hath dealt, | 
Who uſe to ſtring their teeth upon their belt. Cleaveland. 
When the teeth are to be diſlocated, a #99thdrawer is con- 
ſulted. 955 8 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Tolor HRD. adj. [from tooth. ] Having teeth. 1 
To'oruLtss.. adj. [from tooth.] Wanting teeth; de- 
prived of teeth. 5 | 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek ſhe draws, 
Sunk are her eyes, and roothleſt are her jaws. Dryden. 
They are fed with fleſh minced ſmall, having not. only a 
ſharp head and ſnout, but a narrow and toothleſt ſnout. Ray. 
To'oTHPICK. * . [tooth and pick.] An inſtrument 
To'oTHPICKER- by which the tecth are cleanſed from- 
any thing ſticking between them. 5 | 
I will fetch you a roothpicter from the fartheſt inch of Aſia, 
; Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
He and his 700thpick at my worſhip's meſs. Shakeſp. 
- Preſerve my woods, whereof, if this courſe hold, there will 
hardly be found in ſome places enough to make a rovthfick. 
(8 | Howel's England's Tears. 
If toothpicks of the lentiſck be wanting, of a quill then make 
a tootbpick. | | Sandys. 
Lentiſc is a beautiful ever-green, and makes the beſt 70oth- 
pickers. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Tolorksouk. adj, [from tooth.] Palatable; pleaſing to 
the taſte. | 
Some are good to be eaten while young, but nothing roorh- 
fome as they grow old. Carew. 
To'ornus0MENEssS. n. . [from toothſome.) Pleaſantneſs 
to the taſte, 1 | 
To'oruworr. n. , [dentaria, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Top. u. .. [topp, Welſh; top, Saxon; ep, Dutch and 
Daniſh ; toper, a creſt, Iſlandick.] 1. The higheſt part 
of any thing. 2. The ſurface; the ſuperſicies. 3. The 
higheſt place. 4. The higheſt perſon. ' 5. The utmoſt 
degree. 6. The higheſt rank. 7. The crown of the 
head. 8. The hair on the crown of the head; the fore- 
lock. 9. The head of a plant. 10. [Tep, Daniſh.] 
An inverted conoid which children ſet to turn on the 
point, continuing its motion with a whip. 11. Tep 1s 
ſometimes uſed as an adjeQtive to exprels lying on the top, 
or being at the top. 8. du” 
(.) I ſhould not ſee the ſandy 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows ane | 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock | 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. Shakeſp. 
He wears upon his baby brown the round 
And top of ſovereignty. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Here is a mount, whoſe foppe ſeems to deſpiſe 
The farre inferiour vale that underlies : 
Who, like a great man rais'd aloft by fate, 
Meaſures his Poight by others mean eſtate, Brown, 
Here Sedom's tow'rs raiſe their proud tops on high, | 
The tow'rs as well as men outbrave the ſky. Cowley, 
Thou nor on the 70 of old Olympus dwell'ſt. Miltoz. 
One poor roof, made of poles meeting at the op, and co- 
vered with the bark of trees. | _ Hevlyn. 
That government which takes in the conſent of the greateſt 
number of the people, may juſtly be ſaid to have the broadeſt 
bottom; and if it terminate in the authority of one ſingle per- 
ſon, it may be ſaid to have the narroweſt top, and ſo makes the 


al run, 


firmeſt pyramid. Temtle. 
So up the ſteepy hill with pain 
The weighty ſtone is rowl'd in vain; 
Which having touch'd the ep recoils, bog 
And leaves the labourer ta renew his toils. Granville. 


— Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at the bottom only 
ſuch as have fallen down from their tops. Woodward. 

(2.) Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the earth 
hurt all things that grow by them, eſpecially ſuch trees as ſpread 


their roots near the oh of the ground. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Shallow brooks that flow'd fo clear, _*- 
The bottom did the 4% appear, Dryden. 
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(.) He that will not ſet himſelf provely at the top of all | 
it 


things, but will conſider the immenſity of this fabrick, may 
think, that in other manſions there may be other and different 
intelligent beings, _ | | 
What muſt he expect, when he ſeeks for preferment, but 
univerſal oppoſition, when he is mounting the ladder, and every 
hand ready to turn him off when he is at the 7h Swift, 
| (4) —— How would you be, Y 
If he, which is the top of judgment, ſhould 
But judge you as you are? Shale. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
(5.) Zeal being the top and perfection of ſo many religious 
affections, the cauſes of it muſt be moſt eminent. Spratt. 
If you attain the top of your defires in fame, all thoſe who 
| — ou will do you harm; and of thoſe who admire you few 
will do you good. .Pope. 
The top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Pope. 
(6.) Take a boy from the rob of a grammar ſchool, and one 
of the ſame age bred in his father's family, and bring them in- 
to good company together, and then ſee which of the two will 
have the more manly carriage. Locke on Education, 


(7.) All the ſtor'd vengeance of Heaven fall | 


On her ingrateful 2% Shakeſp. King Lear. 
— lis a per" lous boy, 


Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 


He's all the mother's from the op to toe. Shakeſp. 
(8.) Let's take the inſtant by the forward 0; 

For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 

'Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effect them. : Shakef, eare. 


(9.) The buds made our food are called heads or tops, as 
cabbage heads. | Mattss Logick, 
(10.) Since I pluck't geeſe, play'd truant, and whipt 2%, 
I knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. Shakeſp. 
For as whipp'd tops, and bandied balls, 
The learned hold, are animals: 2 
So horſes they affirm to be Io 
Mere engines made by geometry. 
As young ſtriplings whip the 7% for ſport 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden v. e flies and whirls about, 


Hudibras. 


Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout. 
Still humming on their drowſy courſe they keep, 
And laſh'd fo long, like ops, are laſh'd aſleep. Pope. 


A top may be uſed with propriety in a ſimilitude by a Virgil, 
when the ſun may be diſhonoured by a Mævius. Broome, 
(11.) The top ſtones laid in clay are kept together. Mortim, 


To Tor. v. n. [fromffhe noun. ] 
eminent. 2. To minate. 5, To excel. 
(.) Thoſe long re of lofty and topping mountains which 
run Eaft and Weſt, ſtop the evagation of the vapours to the 


North and South in hot countries. 
Some of the letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, and 


top it over their fellows ; theſe are to be conſidered as letters 

and as cyphers. Addiſon on Medals. 

(2.) The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly employed 

by the determinations of the will, influenced by that zofping 

uneaſineſs while it laſts. . | Locke. 
(3+) But write thy beſt and top, and in each line 

Sir Formal's oratory will be thine. Dryden. 

To Tor. v. 4. 1. To cover on the top; to tip; to de- 

fend or decorate with ſomething extrinfick on the upper 

part. 2. To riſe above. 3. To outgo; to ſurpaſs. 4. 


To crop. 5. To riſe to the top of. 6. To perform emi- 


nently: as, be tops his part. This word, in this ſenſe, 
is ſeldom uſed but on light or ludicrous occaſions. 

(1.) ——— —. — The glorious temple rear d 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 


Of alabaſter, % pd with golden ſpires. Milton. 
To him the faireſt nymphs do ſhow 5 
Like moving mountains fopt with ſnow, Waller. 


There are other churches in the town, and two or three pa- 
laces, which are of a more modern make, and built with a 


good fancy; I was ſhown the little notre dame; that is hand- 
el | 


y deſigned, and zofp'd-with a cupola. Addiſon. 


Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch, 


Locke. 


Dryden. 


1. To riſe aloft ; to be 


Derham's Phyjico-Theol. 


Mortimer, 
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(z.) A gourd planted by a large pine, climbing by the 
boughs tend about them, till it ropes and covered No ty 
1 | | N L' Eſtrange. 
(3.) He's poor in no one fault, but ſtor'd with all. 
— Eſpecially, in pride. | | 


And rot ping all others in boaſting. Shakeſpeare, 
So far he topp d my thought, | 

That I in forgery of ſhapes and tricks | 

Come ſhort of what he did. Shakeſpeare, 


I-am, cries the envious, of the ſame nature with the reſt : 
why then ſhould ſuch a man top me? where there is equality of 
kind, there ſhould be no diſtinction of privilege, Collier. 

(4.) Top your roſe trees a little with your knife near a leaf 
bud. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

(5. If ought obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 

But wind about till thou haſt fopp'd the hill. Denbam. 

TOPA “RCH. n. /. [rin® and apxn.] The principal man 
in a place. | 

They are not to be conceived potent monarchs, but toparchs, 
or kings of narrow territories. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To/rarcay. 2. /. [from foparch.] Command in a ſmall 
diſtri. 2 5 
To“ AE. n. /. [topaſe, Fr. topazius, low Lat.] A yellow 
gem. | | NN IN 
The golden ſtone is the yellow topaz. Bacon's Nat. Hift, 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare? 
The tophas ſent from ſcorched Meroe ? | 
Or pearls preſented by the Indian ſea ? Candys's Paraph, 
With light's own ſmile the yellow topaz burns. Thomſon, 


To TOPE. v. n. [topff, German, an earthen pot; toppen, 


Dutch, to be mad, Skinner prefers the latter etymology ; 
toper, Fr.] To drink hard; to drink to exceſs, 
If you tope in form and treat, g 

Tis the four ſauce to the ſweet meat, 

The fine you pay for being great. FO, 
Tor E R. n. /. [from tope.] A drunkard. 
1 adj, {top and full.] Full to the top; full to the 
rim. i 


| Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent ; © 2 
Now that their fouls are faul of offence. Shakeſp. 
Till a confiderable part of the air was drawn out of the re- 
ceiver, the tube continued topful of water as at firſt, Boyle. 
One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his lan- 
guage ; but ſo ou, of himſelf, that he let it ſpill on all the 
company. ' . HWatts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Fill he largeſt tankard-cup 0 full. Sawwift. 
Torca'LLAnT. . ,. [top and gallant.) 1. The higheſt 
fail. 2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated, 
or ſplendid. | 3 | | 
(2.) A roſe grew out of another, like honeyſuckles, called 
top and tofgallants. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
I dare appeal to the conſciences of rotgallant ſparks. 
I' Eftrange. 
Torna'ceous. 4%. [from tophus, Lat.] Gritty ; ſtony. 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky mat- 
ter, but not a cheeſy ſubſtance, "1 Arbuthnot, 
Toynt/avy. 44j. [top and heavy.] Having the upper part 
too weighty for the lower. | 
A. roof ſhould not be too heavy nor too light; but of the 
two extremes a houſe topheawy is the worſt, Wotton's Arch, 
 Topheavy drones, and always looking down, 
As over-ballaſted within the crown, 7 
Mutt'ring betwixt their lips ſome myſtick thing. Dryden. 
Theſe zopheavy buildings, reared up to an invidious height, 
and which have no foundation in merit, are in a moment blown 
down by the breath of kings. Warna. 
As to tiff gales topheavy pines bow low 
Their heads, and lift them as they ceaſe to blow, Pope. 
Tor nET. 2. , I. Hon Heb. a drum.] Hell; a ſcriptural 
Name. | | | | 
The pleaſant valley of Hinnom, 7opher thence 


And black Gehenna called, the type of bell. Milion. 
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pe and darkgeſt are here 16ingled with all other ingredi- 
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enis that make that faphet prepared of old. Bur net. 


Tor icaL- adj, from rb 1- Relating to ſome ge- 


neral head. 2. Local; confined to ſome particular place. 
3. Applied medically to a particular part. 

(2.) Tof ical or probable. arguments, either from conſequence 
of Scripture, or from human, reaſon, ought not to be admitted 
or credited, againſt the conſentient . teſtimony and authority of 
the ancient Catholick church. ; White. 

An argument from authority is but a weaker kind of proof; 
it being but a topical probation, and an inartificial argument, 


depending on naked aſſeveration. Brown, 
Evidences of fact can be no more than Zopzcal and probable, 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


What then ſhall be rebellion ? ſhall it be more than a to ical 


ſin, found indeed under ſome monarchical medicines ? 
| N Holiday. 
(3.) A woman with ſome unuſual hemorrhage, is only to be 
cured by topical remedies. Arbuthnot. 
To'/piCaLLY. adv, [from topical.] With application to 
- ſome particular part. | | is 
This topically applied becomes a phænigmus, or rubifying 
medicine, and is of ſuch, fiery parts, that they have of them- 
ſelves conceived fire and burnt a houſe. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
TO/PICK. 2. /. [topigue, Fr. rer@.]. 1. Principle of per- 
ſuafion- 2. A general head; ſomething to which other 
things are referred. 3. Things as are externally applied 
to any particular part. yn, 
(1.) Contumacious perſons, who are not to be fixed by any 
principles, whom no t ics can work upon. Wilkins. 
I might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of the people, 
the power, arts, and intereſt of the contrary party; but thoſe 
are invidious topic, too green in remembrance. Dryden. 
Let them argue over all the zopzcks of divine goodneſs and 
human weakneſs, and whatſoever other pretences ſinking fin- 
ners catch at. to ſave themſelves by, yet how trifling muſt be 
their plea! TFT South's Sermons. 
The principal branches of preaching are, to tell the people 
what 1s their duty, and- then convince them that it is ſo: the 
topicks for both are brought from ſcripture and reaſon. Swif?. 
(2.) All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubje&s, called 
roficks, or common places; becauſe middle terms are borrowed, 
and arguments derived from them for the proof of their various 
propoſitions, | Watts's Logicł. 
| (3+) In the cure of ſtrumæ, the zopicks ought to be diſcu- 
tient, Miſeman j Surgery, 
Tor KN OT. 2. , [tep and knot.) A knot worn by women 
on the top of the head. | | 
This arrogance amounts to the pride of an aſs in his trap- 
pings; when 'tis but his maſter's taking away his topkrot to 
make an aſs of him again. I' Eſtrange. 
To'rLESS. adj. [from ep.] Having no top. 
— He ſent abroad his voice, 
Which Pallas far off echo'd ; who did betwixt them hoiſe 
Shrill tumult to a topleſs height. Chatman's Iliad. 
To'pman. 2. ,. [top and man.] The ſawer at the top. 


I.,he pit- ſaw enters the one end of the ſtuff, the topman at the 
top, and the pitman under him, the fo man obſerving to guide 


the ſaw exactly in the line. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
To'?xMosT. adj. [An irregular ſuperlative formed from 
top.] Uppermoſt ; higheſt. Es | 
| — A ſwarm of bees, | 
Unknown from whence they took their airy flight, 
Upon the repmoſt branch in clouds alight. Dryden's An. 
| From ſteep to ſteep the troops advanc'd with pain, 
In hopes at laſt the Zopmaſt cliff to gain 
But ſtill by new aſcents the mountain grew, 


And a freſh toil preſented to their view. Addiſon. 
Men pil'd on men with active leaps ariſe, be 
And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies ; 
A ſprightly youth above the topmoſt row, _ 
Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the ſhow. Addiſon. 


Toro“ RAPHER, 7. . [rere and yaow.] One who 
writes deſcriptions of particular places. | 


> 


ſupply the want of the ſun, 


r 8 ; ; L 10 a 


Torole RATRVY. 2. . [ropographic, Fr. be- and ypitw] 
Deſeription of particular places. 
That philoſophy gives the exacteſt tepegra ly of the extra- 


mundane ſpaces. Clan villes Sceffis. 
The topography. of Sulmo in the Latin makes but an auk- 
ward figure in the verſion. ” - Cromwell, 


To'ppinG. a4. [from top.) Fine; noble; gallant. A 

low word. 

The ropping fellow I take to be the anceſtor of the fine fel- 

low. | Tatler. 
To'ypincLy. adv. Splendidly ;, nobly. A low word. 
Tor PIN GL. adj. [from ropping.] Fine; gay; gallant ; 

_—__ An obſolete word. | Na 

heſe toppinglie gheſts be in number but ten, 


ble down. | 
Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down; 
Though caſtles topple on their warders heads,  Shakeſp. 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three- foot ſtool miſtaketh me; | 
Then ſlip I from her quite, down fopples ſhe, Shakeſþ. 
Torykro'up. adj. [top and proud.) Proud in the higheſt 
degree. 


This rop-Froud fellow, 

By intelligence I do know ret _ 
To be corrupt and treaſonous. . 

Tors A“/IL. 2. / [top and /ail.] The higheſt fail. 


Contarenus meeting with the Turk's gallies, which would 


Shakeſp. 


not vail their ropſails, ſercaly, affailed them. Knolles, 
Strike, ſtrike the !opſail; let the main-ſheet fly, 
And furl your ſails. Dryden's Fables. 


TorxsyTu'xvy. adv, [This Sinner fancies to 10% in 
turf.) With the bottom upward. 

All ſuddenly was turn'd fopſyturuy, the noble lord eftſoons 
was blamed, the wretched people pitied, and new counſels 
ana © Spenſer on Ireland. 

If we without this help can make a head 

To puſh againſt the kingdom; with his help 

We ſhall o'erturn it topſyturvy down, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Wave woundeth wave again, and billow billow gores, 

And topſytury lo fly tumbling to the ſhores. + 

God told man what was good, but the devil ſurnamed it 


evil, and thereby turned the world topſyturvy, and brought a 


new chaos upon the whole creation, South, 
Man is but a 7% yturuy creature lis head where his heels 
ſhould be, grovelling on the earth.  * Swift. 


Tor. n. /. [con, Saxon.] 1. A tower; a turret. 2. A 


high pointed rock or hill, wheace tar in the initial ſyllable 


of ſome Jocal names. | | 
Torch. . /. [torche, Fr. torcia, Italian; intortitium, low 
Lat.] A wax light generally ſuppoſed to be bigger than 
a candle. 
Baſilius knew by the waſting of the zorches, that the night 
alſo. was far waſted, | Sidney. 
' Here lies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 
Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort. Shakeſp. 
They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 

Hymen. | | Milton. 
Never was known a night of ſuch diſtraction; 

Noiſe ſo confus'd and dreadful : torches gliding 


Like meteors, by each other in the ſtreets. Dryden. 
—— I'm weary of my part; „ 
My torch is out; and the world ſtands before ne | 
Like a black deſart at th' approach of night. Dryden. 


When men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, 
They light a zorch to ſhew their ſhame the more, Young. 


To'/xcHBEARER. #. /. [torch and bear.] One whoſe of- 
fice is to carry a torch, ITY | 


He did in a genteel manner chaſtiſe their negligence, with : 


making them, for that night, the torehbearers. Sidney. 
To'xcHLIGHT. 2. J. [torch and ligbt.] Light kindled to 


As welcome to dairie as beares among men. Tuer 
To Tor PLE. v. n. [from .] To fall forward; to tum- 


Drayton. 
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When the emperor Charles had, claſped Germany almoſt in 
his Ft, he was forced to go from Iſbur h, and, as if in a maik, 
by torchlight, to quit every foot he had gotten, _ Bacon. 
2 If thou like a child didſt fear before, | | 
Being in the dark, where thou didſt nothing fee ; 
Now I have brought thee zorchlight fear no more. Davies. 
To'rxcuen. 2. /. 8 torch.] One that gives light. 
Ere the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring | g 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. Shakeſp. 
To RE. preterite, and ſometimes participle paſſive of tear. 
Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, | 
With a plume feather all to pieces tore. | Spenier, 
Toxs. v. a. [Of this word I cannot gueſs the meaning.) 
Proportion according to rowen or tore upon the ground: the 
more tore the leſs hay will do. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
7 TORMET NT. w. a. [tourmenter, Fr.] 1. To put to 
pain; to haraſs with anguiſh ; to excruciate. 2. To 
teaze; to vex with importunity. 3. To put into great 
agitation, [/ormente, Fr. a great ſtorm. ] 
(1.) No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unlets it be 'while ſome tormenting dream 


Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. Shakeſp. 
I am glad to be conſtrain'd to utter what 
Torments me to conceal. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


: Art thou come to torment us before the time? Matt. viii. 
5 — Evils on me light 


At once, by my foreknowledge gaining birth 


Abortive, to forment me ere their being. Milton. 
5 | They ſoaring on main wing | 
. ! * 
Tormented all the air. Milton. 


TORMENT. 2. /. [tourment, Fr.] 1. Any thing that 
gives pain, as diſeaſe. 2. Pain; miſery ; anguiſh. 3. 


Penal anguiſh ; torture. 
(1.) They brought unto him all ſick people that were taken 
with divers diſeaſes and forments, and he healed them. Matt. 
(a.) —.— The more I ſee 
Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 
Torment within me. Milton. 
(3.) No priſoners there, inforc'd by torments, cry; 
But fearleſs by their old tormenters lie. Sandy's Paraph, 
Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf can find | | 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 
| Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews. Dryden. 
Torxmt'nToR. n. , [from torment.] 1. One who tor- 
ments; one who gives pain. 2. One who inflits penal 
tortures. | 
(.) He called to me for ſucceur, deſiring me at leaſt to 
kill him, to deliver him from thoſe tormenters. Sidney. 
(2.) No priſoners there, enforc'd by torments, cry,  - 
But fearleſs by their old formentors lie. Sandys on Job. 


Let his tor mentor, conſcience, find him out. Milton. 
Had'ſt thou full pow'r to kill, | 

Or meaſure out his torments by thy will; | 

Yet, what could'ſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain ? | 

Thy loſs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryden's Juv. 


The commandments of God being conformable to the dic- 
tates of right reaſon, man's judgment condemns him when he 
violates any of them; and ſo the ſinner becomes his own for- 
mentor. | | South's Sermons. 

The ancient martyrs paſſed through ſuch new inventions and 
varieties of pain as tired their tormentors. Addiſon. 

To'RMENTIL. n. . [tormentille, Fr. tormentilla, Lat.] 
Septfoil. A plant. | 7 X 

The root of 7ormentil has been uſed for tanning of leather, 
and accounted the beſt aftringent in the whole vegetable king- 
dom, | 5 Miller. 

Refreſh the ſpirits externally by ſome epithemata of balm, 


bugloſs, with the powder of the roots of t9rmentil. Wiſeman. 


ToRN. part. paſſ. of ear. | 
Ye ſhall not eat any fleſh that is rorn of beaſts. Exod. xxii. 


Torxna'po. u. J. [tornado, Spaniſh.] A hurricane; a 
whirlwind. att 
Nimble coruſcations ſtrike the eye, 


And bold rornado's bluſter in the iky, Garth, 


No S 

TORPE'DO. n. /. [Latin.} A fiſh" Which while alive, r 
touched even with a long ſtick, benumbs the hand that 
fo touches it, but when dead is eaten ſafely. ' 
To'xpenT. adj. [terpent, Lat.] Benumbed ; ſtruck mo- 
tionleſs; not active; incapable of motion. 
A comprehenſive expedient to aſſiſt the frail and tor pert me- 
mory through fo maltifarious an employment. Evan. 

To'rriD. adj, ftorpidus, Lat.] Numbed * mot ionleſs; 
ſluggiſh ; not active. e es 
Without heat all things would be forpid and without motion, 
: n Ray on tlie Creation. 
The ſun awakes the fortid ſap. Thomſon's Spring. 
To'zripness, n. /. [from torpid.] The ſtate of being 


torpid. | 


Though the object about which it is exerciſed be poor, little, 
and low, yet a man hath this advantage by the exerciſe of this 
faculty about it, that it keeps it from reſt and 7orpridneſs, it 
_ enlargeth and habituates it for a due improvement even. about 
nobler biete... Hale Origin of Mankind, 
TofRPITUD E, 2. /. [from torpid.] State of being motion. 
leſs z numbneſs; ſluggiſhnelſs. | | 
Some, in their moſt perfect ſtate, ſubſiſt in a kind of zoryr. 
tude or ſleeping (tate. Js Derbam. 
TO'RPOR. n. J. [ Latin.] Dulneſs; numbneſs ; inability 
to move; dulneſs of ſenſation. | 
Motion diſcuſſes the rorpor of ſolid bodies, which, beſide 
their motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not to 
move at all. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
Tox REFA TCTION. . , [torrefaftion, Fr. torrefacio, Lat.] 
The act of drying by the fire. | | 
When torrefied fulphur makes bodies black, why does for- 
refaction make ſulphur itſelf black. Boyle on Colours. 
If it have not a ſufficient inſolation it looketh pale; if it be 
ſunned too long it ſuffereth forrefaction. Brown, 
70 To'axtey. v. a. [torrifier, Fr. torrefacio, Lat.] To 
dry by the fire. 5 2 
In the ſulphur of bodies torreſied conſiſt the principles of in- 
flammability. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The Africans are more peculiarly ſcorched and torrefied from 
the ſun by addition of dryneſs from the foil. _ Brown. 
Divers learned men aſſign, for the cauſe of blackneſs, the 
ſooty ſteam of aduft of forrefied ſulphur. Boyle on Colours, 
Torreſied ſulphur makes bodies black; I deſire to know why 
torrefaction makes ſulphur itſelf black? Boyle. 
Another cliſter is compoſed of two heminæ of white wine, 
half a hemina of honey, Egyptian nitre torrefied a quadrant. 
5 55 Arbutbnot on Coins. 
Tol RENT. 2. , [tcrrent, Fr. terrens, Lat.] I. A ſud- 
den ſtream raiſed by ſhowers. 2. A violent and rapid 
ſtream ; tumultuous current. | 
= The near in blood, 


— 


1. BY: 
Forſake me like the torrent of a flood, Sandys on Fob. 
Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 
Diſguiſe the marſhal's plain diſgrace ; 
No torrents ſwell the low Mohayne, | | 
The world will ſay he durſt not paſs. Prior. 


(2.) Not far from Caucaſus are certain ſteep falling torrents, 
which waſh down many grains of gold, as in many other parts 
of the world: and the people there inhabiting uſe to ſet many 
fleeces of wool in theſe deſcents of waters, in which the grains 
of gold remain, and the water paſſeth through, which Strabo 
witneſſeth to be true. e ERaleigb. 

The memory of thoſe who, out of duty and conſcience, op- 
poſed that torrent which did overwhelm them, ſhould not loſe 
the recompence due to their virtue. Clarendon. 

When ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 

Undams his wat'ry ſtores, huge torrents flow, 

Temp'ring the thirſty fever of the field. Dryden's Georg. 

Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, | 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age. Pope. 
Tol R RENT. adj. [tcrrens, Lat.] Rolling in a rapid ſtream. 

iid Fierce Phlegeton, | 
Whoſe waves of torre inflame with rage, Milton, 
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To'xRID- 4%. [torride," Fr. torridus, Lat.] 1 fo . 
It is 


dried with heat. 2. Burning; violently hot. 
articularly applied to the regions or zone between the 


tro picks. 1 | 
(1.) Galen's commentators mention a twofold dryneſs ; the 


one concomitated with a heat, which they call a torrid tabes ; 


the other with a coldneſs, when the parts are conſumed through 
extinction of their native heat. Harvęy on Conſump. 
| 2.) This with rorrid heat, | 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 
(4.) —————— Columbus firſt 
Found a temp'rate in a forrid zone; 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


The fev'riſh air fann'd by a cooling breeze. Dryden. 
Thoſe who amidſt the forrid regions live, | 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

See daily ſhow'rs rejoice the thirſty earth, | 

And bleſs the flow'ry buds ſucceeding birth. Prior. 


Torse. . J. [In heraldry.} A wreath. 1555 
To RSsEL. 1. J. [torſe, Fr.] Any thing ina twiſted form. 
When you lay any timber on brickwork, as zorſels for man- 
tle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, lay them in loam. 
Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
To! RSO N. n. J. [torfio, Lat.] The act of turning or 
twiſting- 
TorT., n. /, [tort, Fr. tortum, low Lat] Miſchief ; in- 
jury ; calamity. Obſolete. a 
Then gan triumphant trumpets ſound on high, 
That ſent to Heaven the echoed report 
Of their new joy, and happy victory 
Againſt him that had been long oppreſt with fort, 
And faſt impriſoned in ſieged * | Spenſer. 
He dreadleſs bad them come to court, 


For no wild beaſts ſhould do them any fort. Spenſer. 
Your diſobedience and ill managing 
Of actions, loft for want of due ſupport, 
Refer I juſtly to a further ſpring, 
Spring of ſedition, ſtrife, oppreſſion, rort. Fairfax. 


To'xTILE. adj. [tortilis, Lat.] Twiſted ; wreathed. 
To'xT1ON. #. /. [from zortus, Lat.] Torment; pain. 
Not in uſe. «I gi 
All purgers have a raw ſpirit or wind, which is the principal 
cauſe of tortion in the ſtomach and belly. Bacon. 
Tolxriovs. adj. [from fort.] Injurious ; doing wrong. 
pen ſer. 


TelxTIVE. adj. [from tortus, Lat.] Twiſted ; wreathed, | 


Knots by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infect the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errand from his courſe of growth. Shakeſþ. 
To'xTOISE.. 2. . [tortue, Fr.] 1. An animal covered 
with a hard ſhell: there are tortoiſes both of land and 
water. 2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers uſed 
to throw their troops, by bending down and holding their 
bucklers above their heads ſo that no darts could hurt 


them. N bs 
(1.) In his needy ſhop a rorroiſe hung t 
An alligator ſtuft. : Shakeſpeare. 


A living zortoiſe being turned upon its back, not being able 
to make uſe of its paws for the returning of itſelf, becauſe 
they could only bend towards the belly, it could help itſelf only 
by its neck and head; ſometimes one ſide, ſometimes another, 

by puſhing againſt the ground, to rock itſelf as in a cradle, to 
find out where the inequality of the ground might permit it 
to roll its ſhell. | Ray on the Creation, 
(2.) Their targets in a fortoiſe caſt, the foes | 
Secure advancing, to the turrets roſe. Dryden's An. 
ORTVo'sITyY. n. . [from tortuous.) Wreath ; flexure. 

Theſe the midwife contriveth unto a knot cloſe unto the body 
of the infant, from whence enſueth that fortugſity, or compli- 
cated nodoſity, called the navel, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To'xTuous. adj. 


ed from zort, wrong; but it may mean crooked: as we 


| [tortueux, Fr. from tertuoſus, tortus, 
Lat.] 1. Twiſted ; wreathed ; winding. 2. Mifehiev- 
ous. [Thus I explain it, on ſuppoſition that it is deriv- 


| r | | 
ſay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked being regular- 
ly enough oppoſite to right. This in ſome copies is for- 

- zrous, and therefore from zort.] © | CEN, + 
 _ (1) So vary'd he, and of his tortuous train 
- Cuil'd many a wanton wreath, ” Wilton. 

Aqueous vapours, like a dry wind, paſs through fo long and 


rortuous a pipe of lead. | | le. 
(2.) Ne ought he car'd whom he endamaged 
By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. Fenſer. 


To R TUR. . / torture, Fr. tortura, Lat.] 1. Torments 
judicially inflicted; pain by which guilt is puniſhied, or 
confeſſion extorted. 2. Pain; anguiſh ; pang- 
„ Hecate 

Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes, 


Dryden. 


And taught the for tures of th avenging gods. 
(2.) — Better be with he dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie | | 
In reſtleſs extaſy. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Ghaſtly ſpaſm or racking torture. Milton. 
To To'xTURE. v. 4. [from the noun.) 1. To puniſh 


with tortures- 2. To vex ; to excruciate; to torment. 
3. To keep on the ſtretch. I | 


(1.) Hipparchus my enfranchis'd bondman, 
He may at pleafure whip, or hang, or forture. Shakeſpþ. 
The fcourge inexorable and the torturing hour | 
- Call us to penance. Milton, 


(2.) Still muſt J cheriſh the dear, fad remembrance 
At once to torture, and to pleaſe my ſoul. Addiſon's Cato. 
(3.) The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, and there- 
buy holdeth it in a continual trepidation. Bacer's Nat. Hift, 
To'xTuRER. n. f. [from torture.] He who tortures; tor- 
menter. | 

I play the forturer by ſmall and ſmall, 
To lengthen out the worſt that muſt be ſpoken. Shakeſp. 
When king Edward the ſecond was amongſt his rarturerg, 
the more to diſgrace his face, they ſhaved him, and waſhed him 
with cold water; the king ſaid, Well, yet I will have warm 
water, and ſo ſhed abundance of tears. Bacon's Apoph. 
To'rviTy. n. J. [torvitas, Lat.] Sourneſs; ſeverity of 

countenance. Not uſed. 25 . 
To'xvous. a. [beruus, Lat.] Sour of aſpect; ſtern ; ſe- 
vere of countenance. Not uſed. 

That tor vous four look produced by anger, and that &Y and 
plraſing countenance accompanying love. er bam. 


To'xy. 2. /. [A cant term, derived, I ſuppoſe, from an 
Iriſh word ſignifying a favage.] One who adheres, to the 
ancient conſtitution of the ſtate, and the apoſtolical hie- 


rarchy of the church of England; oppoſed to a wwhzg. 
The knight is more a fory in the country than the town, be- 


cauſe it more advances his intereſt, Addiſon, 
This Proteſtant zealot, this Engliſh divine, 
In church and in ſtate was of principles found ; 
Was truer than ſteel to the Hanover line, | 
And griev'd that a tory ſhould live above ground. Sawyf7, 
To confound his hated coin, | | 
All-parties and religions join, | 
Whigs, 7orzes. | Swift, 


To Tose. v. un. [Of the ſame original with zeize.] To 
comb wool. | | 
To Toss. v. 42. {tafſen, Dutch; zafſfer, French, to accu— 
mulate; Minſhew, Owwaas, to dance; Meric Caſaubon. 
To/ar, German, to make a noiſe ; Skinner : perhaps from 
to us, a word uſed by thoſe who would have any thing 
' thrown to them. Pret. %% ed or taſt; part. paſſ. ed or 
| oft.) 1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 2. 
To throw with violence. 3. To lift with a ſudden and 
violent motion. 4. Toagitate ; to put into violent mo- 
tion. 5. To make reſtleſs ; to diſquiet. 6. To keep in 
play; to tumble over. 5 | 
(1.) With this ſhe ſeem'd to play, and, as in ſport, 
Toſs'd to her love in preſence of the court. Dryden. 
A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with 79/ing up eggs and catch- 
ing them again. | SB | Addiſon, 
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e 2 Back do I rl to thy head. | Shakeſp. 
Volcanos diſcharge forth with the fire not only metallick and 
mineral matter, but huge ſtones, feng them up to a very great 
height in the air. FM Woodward 'r Nat, Hiſt. 
(3.) Behold how the) rofl their torches on high, 
How they point to the Per 
I call'd to ſtop him, 'but in vain : 
He ?oft his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 


- EY * 
„ F 
a” 0 * 


He would not ſtay. Addifen's Caro. 
So talk too idle buzzing things; | 
Toſs up their heads, and ftretch their wings. Prior, 


(4.) The getting of treaſures by a lying tongue is a vanity 
toffed to and fro. Prov. xxi. 6. 
Things will have their firſt or ſecond agitation ; if they be 
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ian abodes. Dryden. SN 
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not toſſed upon the arguments of counſel, they will be toe 


upon the waves of fortune, and be full of inconſtancy, doing 
and undoing. ; | Bacon's Eſſays. 
|  Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers 72%, 

And flutter'd into rags. | Milton. 
I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, often been toſſed 
in ſtorms. * | Addiſon, Spect. 

(5:) She did love the knight of the red croſs, 
For whoſe-dear ſake ſo many troubles her did toſs, Spenſer. 

| Calm region once, : 
And full of peace, now te and turbulent. Milton. 
(6.) That ſcholar ſhould come to a better knowledge in the 
Latin tongue than moſt do, that ſpend four years in toffing all 
the rules of grammar in common ſchools, Aſcbam. 
To Toss. v. n. 1. To fling; to winch; to be in violent 
commotion. 2. To be toſſed. 3. To Toss wp. To 
throw a coin into the air, and wager on what fide it ſhall 

fall. PD 
(1.) Dire was the feſing! deep the groans ! deſpair 

Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. Milton. 
Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom he found 
very weak in bed, continually Zoffizg and tumbling from one 
fide to another, and totally deprived of her reſt. Harvey. 


Tor LIT V. 3. , [totalite, Fr. 
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I all the pains that, for thy Britain's fake, - 
My-paſt has took, or future life may takes, 
Be grateful to my queen; permit my pray rr. 
And with this gift reward my total care. | Privo 
(2. — — Either to undergo _ F 
Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe | 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life. Milton's Par. Ly 
J Complete ſum; whole 


quantity. 


olraT Tx. adv. [from total.] Wholly ; fully; complete- 


5 
” The ſound interpreters expound this image of God, of na. 
tural reaſon ; which, if it be totally or moſtly defaced, the 
right of government doth ceaſe. Bacon's Holy War, 
The obdurate finner, that hath long hardened his own heart 
againſt God, thereby provokes him totally to withdraw all in. 
ward grace from him. Hammond. 
Charity doth not end with this world, but goes along with 


us into the next, where it will be perfected: but faith and ho 


ſhall then zozally fail; the one being changed into fight, the 
other into enjoyment. Atterbury Sermons, 


T*o'THER, contracted for the other. 


As bad the one as Fotber. | Frarnaby. 


To Tofr TER. v. n. [tateren, to ſtagger, Dutch.] To 


x | 
F 


ſhake ſo as to threaten a fall. 
What news, in this our fott ring ſtate ? 
It is a reeling world indeed, my lord; 


And I believe will never ſtand upright. Shakeſp, 
As a bowing wall -ſhall ye be, and as a totrering fence. 
| | Pſalms, 


The foes already have poſſeſs'd the wall, 

Troy nods from high, and rorters to her fall. Dryden. 
O'TTERY- 5 adj. [from rotter.] Shaking; unſteady; 
o0'TTY. dizzy. Neither of thoſe words is uſed. 

' Siker thy head very rottie is, 

So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſſe. Spenſer's Paſt, 


To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only frets and enrages 7% Touch. w. a. [ toucher, Fr. t&tſen, Dutch.] 1. To 


our pain. | Tillotſon. 
And thou, my fire, not deſtin' d by thy birth, | 
To turn to duſt and mix with common earth, 
How wilt thou 7% and rave, and long to die, 


And quit thy claim to immortality ! Addiſon's Ovid. 
They throw their perſon with a hoydon air 
| Acroſs the room, and ?oſs into the chair, | Young. 


(2.) Your mind is 79ffing on the ſea, 
There where your argoſies 


perceive by the ſenſe of feeling. 2. To handle lightly, 
without effort or violence. 3. To reach with any thing, 


ſo as that there be no ſpace between the thing reached 


Do overpeer the py traffickers. Shakeſpeare. 


(.) I'd try if any pleaſure could be found, 
In roſſing up for twenty thouſand pound. Bramfpſton. 
Toss. #- . [from the verb.] 1. The act of toſſing. 2. 
An affected manner of raiſing the head. - : 

(1.) The diſcus that is to be ſeen in the hand of the celebra- 
ted Caſtor at Don Livio's is perfectly round; nor has it any 
thing like a ſling faſtened to it, to add force to the Yoſs. 

| | Aaddiſon. 
2.) His various modes from various fathers follow; 

One taught the ei, and one the new French wallow: 

His ſword-knot this, his cravat that deſigned. . Dryden. 

There is hardly a polite ſentence in the following dialogues 
which doth not require ſome ſuitable 2% of the woe} Swift, 

Tolss EL. . . See I assei, | 

Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece of 


ackthread to make a reel, by which you may conveniently 


litt the bag when full. ortimer's Huſbandry. 
To'ss ER. u. /. [from %.] One who throws; one who 


flings and writhes. 5 | 
To'sspor. n. /. [#95 and pet.] A toper and drunkard. 
Tosr. preterite and part. paſſ. of Yofs. 
In a troubled ſea of paſſion ff. Milton. 


Tor AL. adj. [totus, Lat, total, Fr.] 1. Whole; com- 


plete; full. 2. Whole; not divided. 
95 3-3 — They ſet and riſe; 
Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night regain 3 
Hier old poſſeſſion, and extinguiſh life. Milton, 


- 
® 


and the thing brought to it. 4. To come to; to attain. 
To try as gold with a ſtone. 6. To relate to. 7, 
o meddle with; not totally to forbear. 8. To affect. 
9. To move; to ſtrike mentally; to melt. 10. To de- 
lineate or mark out. 11. To cenſure; to animadvert 
upon. Not uſed. 12. To infect; to ſeize ſlightly. 13. 
To bite; to wear; to have an effect on. 14. To ſtrike 
a muſical inſtrument. 15. To influence by impulſe; to 
impel forcibly. 16. To treat of perfunctorily. 17. To 
Touch up. To repair, or improve by flight ftrokes, 
or little emendations. Ley 5 55 
(1.) Nothing but body can be rouch'd or touch. Creech. 
(2.) In the middle of the bridge there is a 3 made 
with ſuch artifice, that the ſentinel diſcovering any force ap- 
proaching, may, by only touching a certain iron with his foot, 


draw up the bridge. Brown's Travels, 


(3.) He brake the withs as a thread of tow is broken when 

it toucheth the fire. | | .  Fudg. xvi. 9. 
Him thus intent, Ithuriel with his ſpear 7 
Touch'd lightly. | Milton. 

4. — Their impious folly dar d to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of dayz - * 

The god vindictive doom'd them never more, | 

Ah men unbleſs'd ! to touch their natal ſhore. Pope's Odyf. 

(5. — — When I have ſuit, 

Wherein I mean to rouch your love indeed, 

It ſhall be full of poize and difficulty, | 


And fearful to be granted. Shakeſp. Otbellb. 
| Words fo debas'd and hard, no ſtone 
Was hard enough to rouch them on. Hudibras. 


(6.) In ancient times was publickly read firſt the ſcripture, 
as, namely, ſomething out of the books of the prophets of 
God; ſome things out of the apoſtles writings; and, ?atly, 
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out of the holy evangeliſts ſome things which touched the perſon 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. | . 
The quarrel touebeth none but us alone; 8 
Shale ſp. Hen. VI. 
7.) He fo light was at legerdemain, | 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. Spenſer. 
What of ſweet __ 


Hath touch'd my ſenſe, flat ſeems to this. Milton. 


(9.) I was ſenſibly touched with that kind impreſſion. 


| : Congreve. 
The tender fire was fouch'd with what he ſaid, 


And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 

And bid the youth advance, Addiſon's Ovid.. 
(10.) Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light : 

The lines, though 70vch'd but faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 

(11.) Doctor Parker, in his ſermon before them, fouched 


them for their living ſo near, that they went near to touch him 


for his life. ; Hayward. 
(12.) Peſtilent diſeaſes are bred in the Summer; otherwiſe 
thoſe touched are in moſt danger in the Winter. 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


(13.) Its face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and ſo hard, 
that a file will not touch it, as ſmiths ſay, when a file will not 
eat, or race it. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


(14.) They touch'd their golden harps, and prais'd. Milt. 


One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 


(15. No decree of mine, 
To touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe 


His free will. e Biff pane. * 


(16.) This thy laſt reaſoning words rauch'd only. Milton. 


(17.) What he ſaw was only her natural countenance touched 
up with the uſual improvements of an aged coquette. Addiſon, 


To-Toucn. v. 1. 1. To be in a ſtate of junction ſo that 
no ſpace is between them; as, two ſpheres touch only at 


points. 2. To faſten on; to take effect on. 3. To 
Touch at. To come to without ſtay. 4. To Tovucn 
on. To mention lightly. 5. To Toucn on or upon. To 
go for a very ſhort time. 6. To Tovcu on or upon. To 
light upon in mental enquiries, 15 | 
(2.) Strong waters picrce metals, and will touch upon gold 
that will not touch upon filver. | Bacon. 
(3.) The next day we touched at Sidon. Acts, xxvii. 3. 
Oh * not to touch at Peru; 5 
With gold there our veſſel we'll ſtore. Cowley. 
Civil law and hiſtory are ſtudies which a gentleman ſhould 


not barely fauch at, but conitantly dwell upon. Locke. 


A fiſhmonger lately touched at Hammerſmith, Spectator. 
(4.) The ſhewing by what ſteps knowledge comes into our 


minds, it may ſuffice to have only touched on. Locke. 
It is an uſe no body has dwelt upon; if the antiquaries have 
touched upon it, they immediately quitted it. Addiſon. 
(5. ) He touched uon the Moluccoes. | Abbot, 


Which monſters, left the Trojan's pious hoſt 
Should bear, or touch ufoz th* inchanted coaſt, | 
Propitious Neptune ſteer d their courſe by night. Dryden. 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and touched on the ſe- 
veral towns that lie on its coaſts, Addiſon on Italy. 
(6.) It is umpoſſible to make obſervations in art or ſcience 
which have not been touched upon by others. Addiſon, Spectator. 


Touch. . / [from the noun.} 1. Reach of any thing ſo 


that there is no ſpace between the things reaching and 
reached. 2. The ſenſe of feeling. 3. l he act of touch- 
ing. 4. State of being touched. 5. Examination, as by 
a ſtone. 6, Teſt ; that by which any thing is examined. 
7. Proof; tried qualities. 8. [ Teuche, Fr.] Single act 
of a pencil upon the picture. 9. Feature; lineament. 
10. Act of the hand upon à muſical inſtrument. 11. 
Power of exciting the affections. 12. Something of paſ- 
ſion or affection. 13. Particular relation. 14. [ Touche, 
Fr.] A iiroke. 15. Animadverſion; cenſure. 16. Exact 
pe: formance of agreement. 17. A ſmall quantity inter- 
mingled: 18, A hint; flight notice given. 19. A cant 
word for a flight eſſay. | | 


he did acknowledge his offences. 


ſudden into a vein of poetry 
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.) No falſehood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 


Of force to its own likeneſs. N Milton. 
( 2.) — O dear fon Edgar, * 83 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, / | 
I'd fay, I had eyes again. Shaleſp. King Lear. 


ration, are to the firſt touch cold. Bacon's Nat. 
By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, | 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiſt and dry; 
By touch, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, we do diſcern ; 
By touch, ſweet pleaſure, and ſharp pain we try. Davies. 
The ſpider's touch how exquilitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 
The fifth ſenſe is touch, a ſenſe over the whole body. Leacke. 
(3-) The rouch of the cold water made a pretty kind of 


The ſpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are fo hot in hh 
it, 


ſhcugging come over her body, like the twinkling of the faireſt 


among the fixed ſtars, 


S1dney. 


With one virtuous touch 
TH archchemick ſun produces precious things. Milton. 
(4.) The time was once when thou unurg'd wou'dſt vow, 
That never touch was welcome to thy hand, 
- Unleſs I touch d. 

(J.) To- morrow, good fir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Muſt bide the touch. _ _ Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, | 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakeſp. 
Albeit ſome of theſe articles were merely deviſed, yet the 

duke being of baſe gold, and fearing the touch, ſubſcribed that 
 Hayward.. 
(6.) The law-makers rather reſpected their own benefit than 
equity, the true touch of all laws. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
(7.) Come my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble touch] when I am forth, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bid me farewel, and ſmile. _ : Shakefp. 
(8.) Artificial ſtrife | | 

Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. Shake. 

It will be the more difficult for him to conceive when he has 


only a relation given him, without the nice touches which make 
the graces of the picture. Dryden. 


Never give the leaſt touch with your pencil, till you have well 
examined your deſign. Wh Dryden. 
(9.) Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heav'nly ſynod was devis'd ; 
Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 


To have the touches deareſt priz'd. Shakeſp. As you like it. 


A ſon was copy'd from his voice ſo much, | 
The very ſame in ev'ry little touch. Dryden. 
' (10.) Here let the ſounds of muſic 

Creep in our ears ; ſoft ſtilneſs and the night 


Become the touches of ſweet harmony. Shakeſpeare, 
Nor wanted power to mitigate and ſwage, 
With ſolemn zouches, troubled thoughts. Milton, 


11.) — Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 

Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
(z.) He which without our nature could not on earth ſuffer 
for the world, doth now alſo, by means thereof, both make 
interceſſion to God for ſinners, and exerciſe dominion over all 
men, with a true, natural, and a ſenſible touch of mercy. 


Hooker . 


TE He loves us not: 
He wants the natural touch. ; Shakeſp. 
(13.) Speech of touch towards others ſhould be ſparingly 

uſed ; for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without coming home 

to any man. Bacon Eſſays, 
(14. ) Our kings no ſooner fall out, but their mints make 
war upon one another; one meets ſometimes with very nice 
touches of raillery. | Addiſon on Medals, 
Another ſmart touch of the author we meet with in the fifth 
page, where, without any preparation, he breaks out -all on a 


Addiſon, 


Though its error may be ſuch, 

As Knags and Burgeſs cannot hit, 
It yet may feel the nicer zouch | | 
Of * or Congreve's vit. Prior, © 
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He ve the little wealth he had 
To build a houſe for fools and mad; 


* 


Money ſerves for the fouchſtone of common honeſty, L'EAr. 
| Time is the ſureſt judge of truth; I am not vain enough to 
To ſhew by one ſatyrick touch, x think I have left no faults in this, which that touchſione will not 
No nation wanted it ſo much. | Swift. diſcover. | | ,  , Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
(15.) I never bare any touch of | conſcience with greater re- Foluchwoob. un, / [touch and wind, ] Rotten wood uſed 


1 ' | King Charles. to catch the fire ſtruck from the flint. . 
Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve, | A race of reſolute ſtout trees they are, ſo abounding with 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam, ſevere. Milton. metal and heat, that they quickly take fire, and become touch. 


(16.) Touch kept it commended, yet credit to keepe 


| wood. Hobel 's Vocal Foreſt. 
Is pay and diſpatch him, yer ever ye ſleepe. N Tufſer. oreft 


| | To make white powder, the powder of rotten willows is 
uoth Hudibras, thou offer” {t much, * beſt; ſpunk, or n aide prepared, might make it ruſſet. Bro. 
But art not able to keep feuq‚bl. db. To uchv. adj. [from touch.] Peevilli; irritable ; iraſcible; 
I keep touch both with my promiſe to Philopolis, and with apt to take fre. A low word | | 
my own uſual frugality in theſe kind of collations. "eaſel Vou are upon A touchy point, and therefore treat ſo nice 1 
He was not to expect that fo 'F erfidious a 8 We ſubject with proportionable caution. Collier on Pride. 
keep touch with him. | c * range. You are ſo touchy, and take things ſo hotly, I am ſure there 
(17.) Madam, I have a rauch of your condition, | mult be ſome miſtake in this. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shakefj care. TOUGH. aj. (roh, Saxon.] | r. Fielding to fle 
This coming ſtill nearer to an aſpiration, a touch of it may c LY | 7 Ts | ary 8 8 Sure or 
erhaps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronunciation extenſion Without fracture; not tte. 2. tiff; not 
ofthis wein and Irifh. Holder s Elements of Speech. eaſily flexible. 3. Not: eaſily injured or broken. 4. Viſ- 
(18.) The king your maſter knows their diſpoſition very cous; clammy ; ropy; tenactous. | 
. (1.) Of bodies ſome are fragile, and ſome are tough, and 


Bacon. 
19.) Print my preface in ſuch a form as, in the bookſellers not fragile. Bacon Nat. Hift, 


phraſe, will make a ſixpenny touch. Swwife. (2.) 


The bow he drew, 


To'ucuaBLE. adj, [from touch.] Fangible; that may be And almoſt. join'd the horns of the tough eugh. Dryden, 
touched. 3 Fate with nature's law would ſtrive, ; | 
To/ucn-HoLE. n. /. [toteb and Hale j. The hole through To ſhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive ; 
| k | And when ſo tough a frame the could not bend, 
which the fire is conveyed to the powder in the gun. eee er +6 beflbet Dry 
In a piece of ordnance, if you ſpeak in the touch-hole, and 0 ) © Saen a. nn war's rhe : * 
another lay his ear to the mouth of the piece, the found is far WI th, $4 * P — Shakeſ 
better heard than in the open air. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 4 18 ly 5 r N 
To ucnix ESS. u. . [from touching. ] Peeviſhneſs; iraſci- For her lov'd nurſling, ſtrung with nerves of wire, 
bility. | Tough to the laſt, and with no toil to tire. Dryden. 


To'ucainc. prep. [This word is originally a participle of 


To'ucnyincrLy. adv. [from touch.] With feeling emotion; 


To'ucumtnorT. z. . [cucumis agre/tis, Latin.] An herb. 


Tou cnsroN RE. n. /. [touch and fone; pierre de tlouche, 


no uſe. 


Socrates choſe rather to die than renounce or conceal his 


My friends reſented it as a motion not guided with ſuch diſ- % Too HEN. v. 2. 
cretion as the rouchineſs of thoſe times required. K. Charles. 


[from tough. ] To grow tough. 

Hops oft the kiln lay three weeks to cool, give and foughen, 
elſe they will. break to powder. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
It has To Tous uE N. v. a. To make tough. | 


touch.] With reſpect, regard, or relation to. 
n. / [from tough.] 1. Not brittleneſs; 


often the particle as before it. of which there ſeems to be Tou sHN ESS. 
Touching is now obſolete, though more conciſe flexibility, 2. Viſcoſity; tenacity ; clammineſs ; gluti- 
than the mode of ſpeech now adopted. | nouſneſs 3. Firmnefs againſt injury. * 
Touching things which belong to diſcipline, the church hath (1.) To make an induration with toughnz2ſs, and leſs fragili- 
authority to make canons and decrees, even as we read in the ty, decoR bodies in water for three days; but they muſt be ſoch 
apoſtles times it did. | Hooker. into which the water will not enter. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge A well-temper'd ſword is bent at will, 
But we our kingdom's ſafety muſt fo tender, | But keeps the native toughneſs of the ſteel. Dryden. 
Whoſe ruin you three {yugat, that to her lawss (z.) In the firſt ſtage the viſcoſity or /0ughneſs of the fluids 
We do deliver you. |  >bakeſ/eare's Henry V. ſhould be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
The heavens and the earth remained in the fame ſtate in (3.) I confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of per- 
which they were created, as touching their ſubſtance, though durable toughneſs. Shakeſp. Othello. 
there was afterwards added multiplicity of perfection in reſpect TOUPE'T. n. /. [French.] A curl; an artificial lock of 
of beauty. | ; 1 Raleigbꝰs H. t. of the World. hair. | | | 
Touching the debt, he took himſelf to be acquitted thereof. Remember ſecond-hand ?ozpees and repaired rufles. Swift. 
Hayward. TOUR. n. /. [tour, French.} 1. Ramble; roving journey. 
2. Turn ; revolution. In both theſe ſenſes it is rather 
French than Engliſh. 3. In Mi ton it is probably tower; 
elevation; high flight. 3 | 
(I.) I made the tour of all the king's palaces. Addiſon. 
Were it permitted, he'd make the four of the whole ſyſtem 
of. the ſun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 
(2.) Firſt Ptolemy his ſcheme celeſtial wrought, 
And of machines a wild proviſion brought; 
Orbs centrick and eccentrick -he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, ſolid ſpheres 
In order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid, | 
To folve the tours by heavenly bodies made. Blackmore. 


judgment zouchizg the unity of the Godhead, South,” 
o % en. adj, [trom touch.) Pathetick; affecting; 
moving. | 


in a pathetick manner. 
This laſt fable ſhows how fouchingly the poet argues in love 
affairs. | Garth. 


Ainſworth. 


Fr.] 1. Stone by which metals are examined. 2. Any 


teſt or crite! jon. C2.) The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from His ary Four, 8 

(.) Chilon would fay, that gold was tried with the zcuch- , „Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Milton. 

fone, and men with gold. Bacon's Aj of hth. To URNAMENT- he 2 [rournamentum, low Lat.] 1. Hilt; 

If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make the !owch- 1 0'URNEY. juſt, military ſport ; mock encoun- 

flone faulty, and the ſtandard uncertain ? Collier. ter. 2. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter; ſhock. of 
( 2.) Is not this their rule of ſuch ſufficiency, that we ſhould battle. | x: | 


uſe it as a 7ouch/one to try che orders of the church? Hooker, (1.) They might, under the pretence 
The work, the rouchſtone of the nature, is; 3 Of tilts and tour naments, | | 
Davies. Provide them horſe and armour for defence. Danit l. 


And by their operations things are known. 
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Tor juſts, tourneyt, and barriers, tho glories of them are the 
Tharlots, hefrein challengers make their entry. . Bacon. 
Whence came all thoſe juſts, tiltings, and torrnaments, fo 


much in uſe in theſe parts. 
1 He liv'd with all che pomp he could deviſe, 
At tilts and fourname tg obtain'd the prize, 
But found no favour in his lady's eyes. Dryden. 
(2.) With cruel rournament the ſquadrons join! 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter d he | 
With carcaſſes, and arms, th' inſanguin'd field. Milton. 


To To'urNEyY. v. #. [from the noun.] To tilt in the 


iſts. 5 
; An elfin born of noble ſtate, 
Well could he tourney, and in liſts debate. Spenſer. 
TO'URNIQUET. . ſ. [French.] A bandage uſed in am- 
utations, ſtraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. 
If the orifice does not readily appear, looſen the tourniquet, 
and the effuſion of blood will direct you to. it. Sharp. 
T, TousE: v 3. [probably of the ſame original with 7aw, 
trize, toſe.] To pull; to teir; to haul; to drag: whence 
touſer or toweer, the name of a maſtiff. 
As a bear whom angry curs hate !ouz'd, 
Having off ſhak'd them and eſcap'd their hands, 
Becomes more fell, and all that him withſtands 


Treads down and overthrows. | Spenſer. 
She toſſes, tumbles, ſtrikes, turns, touſes, ſpurns, and 
_ ſprauls, 


Caſting with furious limbs her holders to the walls. Drayt. 
Take him hence; to th' rack with him: we'll 29wze you 
joint by joint, but we will know his purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 

To towze ſuch things as flutter 
To honeſt Bounce is bread and butter. Favit. 


Tow. x. /. [cop, Sax.] Flax or hemp beaten and combed 


into a filamentous ſubſtance. | | 
Too twiſted round the handle of an inſtrument makes it 
eaſier to be held. Sharp. 


To Tow. wv. a. [teon, teohan, Saxon, to lead; tegben, 


old Dutch.] To draw by a rope, particularly through 
the water. | 
Thou knew'ſt too wel] 
My heart was to thy rudder ty*d by th' ſtring, 
And thou ſhould'ſt to me after. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
The ſeamen towed, and I ſhoved, till we arrived. Sit. 
Towa RD. |} prep. [copand, Saxon.] 1. In a direction. 
Towa'rDs. c to. 2. With local tendency to. 3. Near 
to: as, the danger now comes towards him. 4. With 
reſpect to; touching; regarding. 5. With ideal tendency 
to. 6. Nearly; little leſs tan. 
(1.) He ſet his face toward the wildnerneſs. Num. xxiv. 1. 
(2.) —— The currents drive, | 


Tow'rds the retreating ſea, their furious tide. Milton, 
(4.) We brought them to as great peace between themſelves, 
as love towards us for having made the peace. Sidney. 


Repent you not, 

As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, 

Which ſorrow's always f9w'rds ourſelves, not heay*n ? 
| : _ Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
His heart relented towards her. Milton. 


By our law, no good is to be left undone tozvards all, not 
the good of the tongue, the hand, the heart, . South, © 


(5.) This was the firſt alarm England received towards any 
trouble, after it had enjoyed for ſo many years the moſt unin- 
terrupted proſperity. : Clarendon. 

(6.) I am towards nine years older ſince I left you. Swift. 


To'warn; T adv. [It is doubtful whether in this uſe the 
word be adverb or adjective.] Near; at 


To'warps. 
hand; in a ſtate of preparation. 
What might be toward that this ſweaty haſte | 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day? Shakeſp. 
To'warn. adj, Ready to do or learn; not froward. 
To'warDLINESS. ' ff [from towardly. | Docility ; com- 
pliance ; readineſs to do or to learn. 


The beauty and towardlineſs of theſe children moved her bre- 
thren to envy. EKaleigb's Hift, of the World. 


Temple Miſcel. 
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To wan xv. adj, {from toward.) Ready to do or learn; 
docile ; compliant with duty. ME, Fan hs | 
Some young towwardly noblemen or gentlemen were uſually 
ſent as aſſiſtants or attendants. : Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
To'warDness. . / [from re Docilty. 
Parents will not throw away the towards of a child, and 


whe 


the expence of education upon a profeſſion, the labour of which 
is increaſed, and the rewards are vaniſhed. South. 


[tovaille, French; touaghe, Italian-] A 


To'wer. u 
cloth on which the hands are wipet. 
—— They with their fine ſoft grafly ?owwels ſtand, - 
To wipe away the drops and 7 from her hand. Dray. 


His arm muſt be kept up with a napkin or toviel, Wiſeman. 


Th' attendants water for their hands ſupply, 
And having waſh'd, with ſilken towels dry. Drpden's Au. 
Tow R. 2. /, [von, Sakon; teur, Fr. torre, Italian; tur- 
ris, Latin. ] 1: A high building; a building raiſed above 
the main edifice, 2. A fortreſs ; a citadel. 3. A high 
head-dreſs. 4. High flight; elevation. | 
(7.) Let us build us a city and a tower, whoſe top may 
reach unto heaven. | Gen. X1. 4. 
Tow'rs and battlements it ſees 5 : 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees. Milton. 
| He them beholding, ſoon | 
Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tour 


Obſtruct Heav'n tow'rs. Milton. 

(2.) A ſtrong tower from the enemy. Pſalms. 
(3-) Lay trains of amorous intrigues 

In towers, and curls, and perriwigs. | Hudibras. 

To To'wtr. b. 2. To ſoar; to fly or riſe high. 

On th' other ſide an high rock fow'red ſtill. Spenſer, 
— No marvel 

My lord protector's hawks do tower fo well. Shakeſp. 
Circular baſe of riſing folds that tower'd : 

Fold above fold a ſurging maze, Milton. 


Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt, Dryden. 
The crooked plough, the ſhare, the t7ow'ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight; 


Theſe all muſt be prepar'd, | Dryden's Georg. 


All thoſe ſublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, 


and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their riſe, not one jot 


beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered for the 
contemplation of the mind, 1 Locke. 
To'weR-MUSTARD- n. g. [turritis, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
To'weRED. adj. from tower.) Adorned or defended hy 
towers. 1 
Might ſhe the wiſe Latona be, 
Or the tow'red Cybele. 
To'wery, aaj. [from tower.) Adorned or guarded with 
towers. " | = 
Here naked rocks and empty waſtes were ſeen, 


There 70ww'ry cities and the foreſts green. Pope. 


Riſe, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem riſe! _ 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! Pope's Mzeſfiah. 


Town. n. /. [run, Saxon; th, Dutch; from tinan, Sax- 


on, ſhut.) 1. Any walled collection of houſes. - 2. Any 
collection of houſes larger than a village. 3. In England, 
any number of houſes to which belongs a regular market, 
and which is not a city or the ſee of a biſhop. 4. The 


inhabitants of a town. 5. The court end of London. 6. 
The people who live in the capital. 7. It is uſed by the 


inhabitants of every town or city: as we ſay, a new fa- 
mily is come to town. 8. It is uſed emphatically for the 
capital: as, he lives fix months in town, and fix in the 
country, 1 2 | a | 
(1.) She let them down by a cord ; for her houſe was upon 
the tour wall. . Foſ. ii. 15. 
When Alexandria was beſieg'd and won, 8 


He paſs'd the trenches firſt, and ſtorm'd the or. Betterton. 


(2.) Speak the ſpeech trippingly on the tongue: but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lieve the tozvn 
crier had ſpoke the lines,  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Into whatſoever. city or town ye enter, enquire- who in it is 

- worthy, and there abide, | | Matt. x. 11, 


L 2 


Milton's Arcades. 
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Before him toons and rural works between. Milton. 
My friend this inſult ſees, | 


And flies from toxwns to woods, from men to trees. Broome. 
Mo the clear ſpring cold Artza went; 


To which the whole fogone for their water ſent. Chapman. 
(F.) A virgin whom her mother's care = 
Drags from the t0awz to wholeſome country air. Pope. 
(6.) He all at once let down, | 
Stuns with his giddy larum half the tow. Pope. 


(7.) There is ſome new dreſs or new diverſion juſt come to 


To'wNCLERR. #. /. [town and clerk.) An officer who 
manages the publick buſineſs of a place. | 
The towwnclerk appeaſed the people. Acts, xix. 35. 
TowNRHO“Usk. u. 1 8 {town and houſe.] The hall where 
publick buſineſs is tranſacted. 3 

A townhouſe built at one end. will front the church that 

ſtands at the other. 
To wust. n. /. [town and ſbip.] The corporation of a 
town; the diſtri belonging to a town. _ 

I am but a poor petitioner of our whole townfhip. Shakeſp. 
They had built houſes, planted gardens, erected towwn/bips, 
and made proviſion for their poſterity. Raleigh. 

To'/wnsMAN. 2. /. [/own and man.] 1. An inhabitant of 
of a place. 2. One of the ſame town. 

(.) Here come the fownſmer on proceſſion, | 

Before your highneſs to preſent the man, Shaleſp. 

In the time of king Henry the ſixth, in a fight between the 
earls of Ormond and Deſmond, almoſt all the rown/men of Kil- 
kenny were ſlain, Davies on Ireland, 

They marched to Newcaſtle, Which being defended only by 


the townſmen, was given up to them. Clarendon. 
I left him at the gate firm to your intereſt, 
T' admit the town/men at their firſt appearance. Dryden. 


TownTa'LK. u. /. [town and ta/k.] Common prattle of 


a place. | | 
If you tell the ſecret, in twelve hours it ſhall be towntalk. 


L'Eſtrange. 


To xicAL. adj. [toxicum, Latin. ] Poiſonous; containing 
poiſon. SE, | 3 
Tov. 3. /. [Leyen, tvoghen, to drefs with many ornaments, 


Dutch. 
no value. 2. A plaything ; a bauble. 3. Matter of no 
importance. 4- Folly ; trifling practice; filly opinion. 
5. Play; ſport ; amorous dalliance- 6. Odd ſtory ; filly 
tale. 7. Slight repreſentation. 8. Wild fancy ; irregu- 
lar imagery ;. odd conceit. | 
(T.) Might I make acceptable unto her that tey which I had 
found, following an acquaintance of mine at the plough. 
| | Sidney. 
They exchange for knives, glaſſes, and ſuch toys, great 
- abundance of gold and pearl. | Abbot. 
Becauſe of old 
Thou thyſelf doat'dſt on womankind, admiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace: 
None are, thou think'ft, but taken with ſuch zoys. 
O virtue! virtue! what art thou become, 
That men ſhould leave thee for that 2% a woman! Dryden. 
(2.) To dally thus with death is no fit ey, 


Go find ſome other play-fellows, mine own ſweet boy. 
1 | Spenſer. 


What a profuſion of wealth laid out in coaches, trappings, 


# 


Milton, 


tables, cabinets, and the like precious foys / Addi ſon. 
In Delia's hand this oy is fatal found, 1 ; 
Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound. Pope. 
We ſmile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 35 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a . Young. 
(3.) Tis a cockle or a walnut ſhell, | 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shakeſþ. 


— High and noble things I ſlightly may not tell, 
Nor light and idle 7ops my lines may vainly ſwell. Drayton. 


(4.) The things which ſo long experience of all ages hath 


confirmed and made profitable, let us not preſume to condemn 
as follies and 7oys, becaule we ſometimes know not the cauſe 
and reaſon of them, | Hooker. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


1. A petty commodity ; a trifle ; a thing of 


(5.) Ye ſons of Venus, play your ſports at will; 
For greedy Pleaſure, careleſs of your tops, Wo 4 
. Thinks more upon her paradiſe of joys. - Spenſer's Epitbal. 

So ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy ER 


Of amorous intent, Milton. 
(6.) I never may believe n 
Theſe antick fables, nor theſe fairy toys. Shakeſ, 


(7.) Shall that which hath always received this conſtruction, 


be now diſguiſed with a toy of novelty ? Hooker, 
8.) The very place puts toys of deſperation, IR 
Without more motive, into every brain, | 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


To Toy. v. n. [from the noun.] To trifle ; to dally amo- 
rouſly ; to play. 5 N 
To'yisH. adj. (from toy.] Trifling ; wanton. 
To'yisHness. 2. / [from Yoyi/h.] Nugacity ; wantonneſs. 
Your ſociety will diſcredit that t9yi/bneſs of wanton fancy, 
that plays tricks with words, and frolicks with the caprices of 
frothy imagination. | Glanville*s Stepſer, 
To'rman. n. /. [from zey.] A ſeller of toys. 
But what in oddneſs can be more ſublime, 
Than S——, the foremoſt z9yman of his time? Tung. 
To'ysHop. z. /. [toy and hh A ſhop where playthings 
and little nice inanufactures are ſold. | 
Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay ſo thick to- 
gether, that the heart was nothing elſe but a toy/bap.. Addiſon. 
With varying vanities from every part, 
They ſhift the moving toy/bop of their heart. Pope. 
To Tozg. v. a. [See Towse and TEASE.] To pull by 
violence or 1mportunity . | 
Think'ſt thou, for that I inſinuate, or t9ze from thee thy bu. 
ſineſs, I am therefore no courtier. Shakeſpeare, 
TxaCE. n. /. [trace, Fr. traccia, Italian.) 1. Mark left 
by any thing paſling ; footfteps. 2. Remain ; appearance 
of what has been. 3. [From tiraſer, French; tiraſſs, 
traces. } Harnefs for beaſts of draught. 
(1.) Theſe as a line their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton. 
(2.) The people of theſe countries are reported to have lived 
like the beaſts among them, without any traces of orders, laws, 
or religion. Temf le. 
There are not the leaſt traces of it to be met, the greateſt 
part of the ornaments being taken from Trajan's arch, and ſet 
up to the conqueror. Addiſon on Italy. 
The fhady empire ſhall retain no frace | 
Of war, or hes but in the Sylvan chace. Pope. 
3.) Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinner's legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſhoppers; 


The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web. Shakeſp. 
| The labour'd ox EY 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 


While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat. Pope. 
— Twelve young mules, | | 
| New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. Pope's Odyy. 
To TRACE. v. a. [tracer, Fr, tracciare, Italian] 1. To 
follow by the footſteps, or remaining marks. 2. To fol- 
low with exactneſs; 3- To mark out. 4. To walk over. 
(z.) I feel thy power to trace the ways | | 
Of higheſt agents. | Milton. 
You may trace the deluge quite round the globe in profane 
hiſtory ; and every one of "theſe people have a tale to tel] con- 
cerning the reſtauration. Cs Burnet's Theory. 
They do but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients, or 
comment, critick, or flouriſh upon them. "Temple, 
To this haſte of the mind a not due tracing of the argu- 
ments to ther true foundation is owing. Locke. 
(2.) That ſervile path thou nobly doſt decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham. 
(3-) He allows the ſoul power to trace images on the brain, 
and perceive tm. | Locke. 
His pen can trace out a true quotation. Suu 
(4) —— Men as they trace, 
Both feet and face one way are wont to kad, —Sfenſer. 


. 


We do trace this alley up and down. Shakeſþ. 


TAK. n. / [from ſrace.] One that traces. | 


Ambaſſadors ſhould not be held the racers of a plot of ſuch 
malice. 8 | Hobel. 
Track. n. /. [trac, old French; traccia, Italian. 1. 
Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwiſe. 2. A 


* 


road; a beaten path. | | | 
_ (3. F Bing the track of Satan. Milton. 
Hung bye neck and hair, and dragg'd around, 
The hoftile ſpear yet ſticking in his wound, 
With tracts of blood inſcrib'd the duſty ground. Dryden. 
Conſider the exterior frame of the globe, if we may find any 
tracts or footſteps of wiſdom in its conſtitution. Bentley. 
(2.) With crack oblique ſidelong he works his way. 
| Milton. 
Behold Torquatus the ſame zrack perſue, 


And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden's An. 


No Track. v. @. [from the noun.] To follow by the 


footſteps or marks left in the way, : 
As ſhepherd's cur that in dark evening's ſhade 
Hath tracked forth ſome ſavage beaſtis treade. Spenſer. 
He was not only a profeſſed imitator of Horace, but a learn- 
ed plagiary in all the others; you tract him every where in 
their ſnow. | Dryden. 


Teax'ckLEss. ad}, {from track] Untrodden; marked 


with no footſteps. 
Loft in trackleſs fields of ſhining day, 

Unable to diſcern the way, ES 

Which Naſſau's virtue only could explore. Prior. 


TRACT. n. /. [tradtus, Lat.] 1. Any kind of extended 
ſubſtance. 2. A region; a quantity of land. 3. Con- 
tinuity ; any thing protracted, or drawn out to length. 
4. Courſe ; manner of proceſs; unleſs it means, in this 
place, rather, diſcourſe ; explanation. 5. It ſeems to 
be uſed. by Shakeſpeare for track. 6. [Tra&atus, Latin. ] 
A treatiſe ; a ſmall book. | | 

(1.) Heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep {rad of hell. | Milton. 
(2.) Only there are ſome tracts which, by high mountains, 
are barred from air and freſh wind. Raleigh. 
Monte Circeio, by Homer called inſula ea, is a very high 
mountain joined to the main land by a narrow trad of earth. 
Addi ſon. 
(3.) The myrtle flouriſheth ſtill ; and wonderful it is that 
for ſo long a tract of time ſhe ſhould ſtill continue freſh. Howel, 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, | 
Improv'd by trad of time, and wing'd aſcend 


Ethereal as we. | Milton. 


As in trad of ſpeech a dubious word is eaſily known by the 
coherence with the reſt, and a dubious letter by the whole word; 
ſo may a deaf perfon, having competent knowledge of lan- 


guage, by an acute ſagacity by ſome more evident word diſcern-- 


ed by his eye, know the ſenſe. | Holder. 
(4.) The tra# of every thing 
Would, by a good diſcourſer, loſe ſome life | 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(.) The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, a 
And, by the bright tract of his fiery car, 


Gives ſignid of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakeſp. 
(6.) The church clergy at that time writ the beſt collection 
of tradts againſt popery that ever appeared.  Savift. 


TAT C TABLE. adj, [tradtabilis, Lat. traitable, French.] 
1. Manageable ; docile ; compliant; obſequious ; practi- 
cable ; governable. 2. Palpable ; ſuch as may be handled. 

(1.) For moderation of thoſe affections growing from the 


very natural bitterneſs and gall of adverſity, the ſcripture much 


alledgeth contrary fruit, which affliction likewiſe hath, when- 
ſoeyer it falleth on them that are tractable, the grace of God's 
holy ſpirit concurring therewith Hooker. 
 Tradvable obedience is a ſlave | 
To each incenſed will. * Shakeſp. Henry VII. 
If thou doſt find him fractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons; 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, - 2 
Be thou ſo too. 6 | Sale ſp. Rich, III. 


God more ready to encourage them. 7 
Tf a ſtrict hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
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As thoſe who are bent to do wickedly will never want 
tempters to urge them on in an evil courſe; ſo thoſe who yield 
themſelves tractable to good motions, will find the f. — of 
illotſon. 


they will in that age be fractable, and quietly, ſubmit. Locke. 
( 2.) The other meaſures are of continued quantity viſible, 
and for the moſt part tractable; whereas time is always tran- 
ſtent, neither to be ſeen nor felt. Holder on Time, 


Tra'cTABLENESS. 3. . [from trafable.] The ſtate of 


being traQtable ; compliance; obſequiouſneſs. 
It will be objefted, that whatſoever I fancy of children's 
tractableneſs, yet many will never apply, Locle. 


TRrA'CTABLY. adv. In a tractable manner; gently. 
TRA'CTATE. 2. f. [trafatus, Lat.] A treatiſe; a tract; 
a ſmall book. | 


Many divines of our own nation, in ſermons and written 
tradtates of the Sabbath, and in their expoſitions of the fourth 


commandment, maintain the foreſaid poſition. White. 
Though philoſophical frackates make enumeration of au- 
thors, yet are their reaſons uſually introduced. Brown. 


We need no other evidence than Glanville's radate. Hale. 


Txra'cTioN. ». /. [from tractus, Lat.] The act of draw- 


ing; the ſtate of being drawn. EET 

The malleus being fixed to an extenſible membrane, follows 
the traction of the muſcle, and is drawn inwards to bring the 
terms of that line nearer in proportion as it is curved, and fo 
gives a tenſion to the tympanum. Holder. 


T'RA'CTILE. adj. [tradus, Latin.] Capable to be drawn 


out or extended in length; ductile. 

The conſiſtences of bodies are very divers; fragile, tough ; 
flexible, inflexible ; fractile, or to be drawn forth in length, 
intractile. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 


Txacrti'Lity. . , [from tractile.] The quality of be- 


ing tractile. 

Silver, whoſe ductility and tra#ility are much inferiour to 
thoſe of gold, was drawn out to fo ſlender a wire, that a fingle 
grain amounted to twenty-ſeven feet. Derham. 


TRADE. . / [tratta, Italian,] 1. Traftick ; commerce ; 


exchange of goods for other goods, or for money. . 2. 
Occupation ; particular employment, whether manual or 
mercantile, diſtinguiſhed from the liberal arts or learned 
profeſſions. 3. Inſtruments of any occupation. 4. Any 
employment not manual; habitual exerciſe. 5. Cuſtom ; 
habit; ſtanding practice. 6. Formerly trade was uſed 
of domeſtick, and 2raffick of foreign commerce. | 
(1.) Whoſoever commands the fea, commands the trade; 
whoſoever: commands the trade of the world, commands the 
riches of the world, and conſequently the world itſelf. Raleigh. 
Trade increaſes in one place and decays in another. Temple, - 
(2.) Appoint to every one that is not able to live of his free- 
hold a certain trade of life; the which trade he ſhall be bound 
to follow, Pt. Spenſer on Ireland. 


How dizzy ! half way down | 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire, dreadful trade. Shahkeſp. 
TI mountebank their loves, and come home belov'd 
Of al} the trades in Rome. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
— Fear and piety, Ns, 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, ' | 
Decline to your confounding contraries. | Sbateſp. 
-- The rude Equicolæ | | 
Hunting their ſport, and plund'ring.was their frade. Dryd, 
Fight under him; there's plunder to be had; | 
A captain is a very gainful trade. Dryden's Juv. 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, | 
All trades of death, that deal in ſteel for gains. Dryden. 
The emperor Pertinax applied himſelf in his youth to a gain- 
ful trade; his father, judging him fit for a better employment, 
had a mind to turn his education another way; the ſon was 
obſtinate in purſuing fo profitable a trade, a ſort of merchandiſe 
of wood. - Arbuthnot on Coing, 
4% The ſhepherd bers | 
His houſe and houſhold gods, his trade of -war, 
His bow and quiver, an his truſty cur. Dryden's Virgil. 
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Tra'per. n. /. from trade.] 


very rich country gentleman, 
7 


3 


4 EB * LES 


(a) Call ſome of young years to train tem up Ih that 
_ "Yrade; and fo fit en trop Bos 1 Wat * Bacon. 
(.) Thy ſin's not accidental, but a trade. Shakeſp. 


To TRADE. v. . [from the noun.) 1. To traffick; to 
deal; to hold commerce. 2. To act merely for money. 


3- Having a trading wind. | | 
(1.) He commanded theſe ſervants to be called, to know how 
much every man had verge by trading. | Luke, xix. 15. 


Delos, a ſacred place, grew a free port, where nations 


warring with one another reſorted with their goods, and fraded. 
| | .  Arbuthnot an Cons. 
Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product of his 
tate in Thracia, Arbuthnet. 
(2.) Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death? | 
(3.) They on the trading flood ply tow'rd the pole. 
| | Milton. 


To Trapr. v. a. To ſell or exchange in commerce. 


They were thy merchants; they iraded the perſons of men 


and veficls cf: braſs in thy market. Exel. xxvii. 13. 
TRA DE-wWIN D. . /. [trade and wind.] The monſoon ; 
the periodical wind between the tropicks. 
Thus to the eaſtern wealth through ſtorms we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more ; 
A conſtant trade-wind will ſecurely blow, 
And gently lay us on the ſpicey ſhore. Dryden. 
His were the projets of perpetuum mobiles, and of in- 
ereaſing the trade-auind by valt plantations of reeds. Arbuth. 
Comfortable is the 7rade-wind to the equatorial parts, with- 
out which life would be both ſhort and grievous. Cheyne. 
TRADE D. adj. [from trade.] Verſed ; practiſed. ' 
Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villainy is not without ſuch a rheum : 
And he long traded in it makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence, 
— Eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots *twixt the dangerous ſhores 
Of will and judgment. Shakeſp: Troilus ard Creſſida. 
1. One engaged in mer- 
chandiſe or commerce. 2. One long uſed in the methods 
of money getting; a practitioner. | 
(1.) Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offerings, 
and rraders riding to London with fat purſes, Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Now the victory's won, 
We return to our laſſes like fortunate traders, 
Triumphant with ſpoils. | Dryden. 
Many traders will neceſſitate merchants to trade for leſs 
profit, and conſequently be more frugal. Child on Trade. 
That day traders ſum up the accounts of the week. Swwif?. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Tra'DESFOLK. . , [trade and folk.] People employed 


in trades. | 
By his advice victuallers and tradesfolk would ſoon get all 


the money of the kingdom into their hands. Fal. 


TRATDESMAN. . ſ. [trade and man.) A ſhopkeeper. A 


merchant is called a trader, but not a tradeſman; and it 
ſeems diſtinguiſhed in Shaveſpeare from a man that labours 
with his hands. 
I live by the awl, I meddle with no 7radeſmen's matters. 
= Shakeſpeare. 
They rather had beheld | 
Diſſentious numbers peſt'ring ſtreets; than ſee . 
Our trade/men ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions. . Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Order a trade thither and thence ſo as ſome few merchants 
and fradiſenen, under colour of furniſhing the colony with ne- 
ceſſaries, may not grind them. | | Bacon. 
| Tradeſmen might conjecture what doings they were like to 
have in their reſpective dealmgs. : 
MI. Jordain would not be thought a #radeſma?, but ordered 
eme ſilk to be meaſured out to his partner's friends: now [I 
give up my ſhop. | h Prior. 
From a plain tradeſman with a ſhop, he is now grown a. 


Arbuth. Hift. of John Bull. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Grauit.” 
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Domeſticks in a gentleman's family have more opportunities 
of improving their minds, than the ordinary Zradeſmen. Swwih, 
Boaſtf al and rough, your firſt fon is a fquire; | 
The next a fradeſman, meek and much a liar, Pope's Eb. 
Penitens was a buſy notable tradeſmen, very proſperous in 
his dealings, but died in the thirty-fifth year of his age. Lars. 
TrADE'FUL. adj. [trade and full.) Commercial; buſy in 
. | | 
Ye tradeful merchants that with weary Wi | 
Do ſeek moſt precious things to make your gain, 
And beth the Indies of their treaſure ſpoil, 
What needeth you to ſeek ſo far in vain. | Spenſer. 
TRADITION. 2. . [tradition, Fr. traditio, Latin] 1. 
The act or practiſe of delivering accounts from mout\ to 
mouth without Written memorials; communication from 
age to age. 2. Any thing delivered orally from age to 
age. 0 | 
(̃.. ) To learn it we have tradition; namely, that ſo we believe, 
becauſe both we from our predeceſſors, and they from theirs, 


have fo received. HFiccker, 
2. They the truth 
With ſuperſtions and traditions taint, 
Left only in thoſe written records pure. Milian. 


It is well known to have been a general fradition amongſt 
theſe nations, that the world was made and had a beginning. 
| Wilkins, 
Our old ſolemnities 
From no blind zeal, or fond tradition riſe ; 
But ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 
Theſe grateful honours to the God of day. Pope's Statius. 
Trari'TIONAL. @dj. [from tradition] 1. Delivered by 
tradition; deſcending by oral communication; tran(- 
mitted by the foregoing to the following age. 2. Obſer- 
vant of traditions, or idle rites. Not uſed, nor proper. 
(1.) Whence may we have the infallible traditional ſenſe of 
ſcripture, if not from the heads of their church ? * 
If there be any difference in natural parts, it ſhould ſeem 
the advantage lies on the. fide of children born from wealthy 
parents, the ſame ?raditional ſloth and luxury which render 
their body weak, perhaps refining their ſpirits. Swift, 
40 2 : : : God forbid £ | 
e ſhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of ſanctuary ! a LN 5 
——You are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord; 
Too ceremonious and traditional. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


TrAD1'TIONALLY. adv, [from traditional.) 1. By tranſ- 
miſſion from age to age. 
evidence of written memorials. | 

(1.) There is another channel wherein this doctrine is tradi- 
 {:onally derived from Saint John, namely, from the clergy of 
Aſia. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(2.) It croſſeth the proverb, and Rome might well be built 

in a day, if, that were true which is traditionally related by 
Strabo, that the great cities Anchiale and Tarſus were built by 
Sardanapalus both in one day, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Trani'TIONARY. adj. [from tradition.) Delivered by 

tradition; tranſmiſſive; handed down from age to age. 
Suppole the ſame traditionary ſtrain 
Of rigid manners in the houſe remain, 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart. Drydez. 

Oral tradition is more uncertain, eſpecially if we may take 
that to be the fraditionary ſenſe of texts of ſcripture. Tilloſſon. 

The fame of our Saviour, which in ſo few years had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed and perpetuated by 
ſuch records as would preſerve the-traditionary account of him 
to aftcr-ages. 


TRra'pitive. adj. [traditive, French; from trade, Lat.] 
Tranſmitted or tranſmiſſible from age to age. 
Suppoſe we on things fraditive divide, | | 
And both appeal to ſcripture to decide. | 
| | Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
To Trarvu'ce. v. a. [traduco, Lat. traduire, Fr.] 1. To 
* cenſure; to condemn ; to repreſent as blameable ; to ca- 


2 From tradition without 


Addiſon on the Chriſtian Relig ION. 
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Jumniate.; to decry. 2. To propagate; to encreaſe or 


inue by deriving one from another. ; 
| * 5 The beſt — that Satan hath, who knoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way more ſhaken than by the publick de. 
vout prayers of God's church, is by fraducing the form and 
manner of them, to bring them into contempt, and fo flack the 
force of all mens devotion towards them. Hooker, 
Thoſe particular ceremonies which they pretend to be fo 
ſcandalous, we ſhall more thoroughly fift, when other things 
alſo traduced in the publick duties of the church are, together 
with theſe, to be touched. . Hocher, 
Whilſt calumny has ſuch potent abetters, we are not to won- 
der at its growth : as long as men are malicious and deſign- 
ing they will be tradlucing. Ccvernment of the Tongue. 
From that preface he took his hint; though he had the 
baſeneſs not to acknowledge his benefactor, but inftead of it to 
traduce me in libel. Dryden's Fab. 
(2.). None are fo groſs as to contend for this, 
That ſouls from bodies may traduced be; 
Between whoſe natures no proportion is, 
When root and branch in nature ſtil] agree. Davies. 
From theſe only the race of perfect animals were propagated 
and traduced over the earth. Hale. 
Some believe the ſoul is made by God, ſome by angels, and 
ſome by the generant: whether it be immediately created or 


traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the latter | 


ages. g Glarrville's Sceffis. 
TrapU/cEMENT. =. /. [from fraduce.] Cenſure ; ob- 


loquy. 
2 Rome muſt know 
The value of her own: *twere a concealment - 
Worle than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 
To hide your doings. Shakeſþ. Cor iolanus. 
'Tranu'ceR. 2. /. [from traduce.] 1. A falſe cenſurer; 
a calumniator, 2. One who derives. 
Trzanu'ciBLE- adj [from traduce.] Such as may be de- 


% 


rived. 

Though oral tradition might be a competant diſcoverer of 
the original of a kingdom, yet ſuch a tradition were incompe- 
tent without written monuments to derive to us the original 
laws, becauſe they are of a complext nature, and therefore not 
orally traducible to fo great a diſtance of ages. Hale. 

Tzxapu'crion. . /. [from rraduce.] 1. Derivation from 
one of the ſame kind; propagation. 2. Tradition; 
tranſmiſſion from one to another. 3. Conveyance ; act 
of transferring. 4. Tranſition. | 

(1.) The patrons of traduction accuſe their adverſaries of 
 afironting the attributes of God; and the aſſerters of creation 


impeach them of violence to the nature of things. Glanville. 


If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the leſs to find 
A foul fo charming from a ſtock fo good; 
Thy father was transfus'd into thy blood, Drydes. 
(2.) Touching traditional communication and traduction of 
truths connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many of 
them have had the help of that derivation. ' Hale. 
(3.) Since America is divided on every fide by conſiderable ſeas, 
and no paſſage known by land, the traduction of brutes could 
only be by, ſhipping : though this was a method uſed for the 
traduction of uſeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not cre- 
dible that bears and lions ſhould have fo much care uſed for 
their tranſportation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
(4.) The reports and fugues have an agreement with the fi- 
gures in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. Bacon. 
TRA“TFFICER. n. % [trafigue, Fr. traffico, Italian] 1. Com- 
merce; merchandiſing; large trade; exchange of com- 
modities. Trafic was formerly uſed of foreign commerce 
in diſtinction from trade. 2. Commodities; ſubject of 
traffick. | I | | | 
(.) Traffch's thy god. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
— — - My father 
A merchant of great trafic through the world. Shakeſp.. 
Tyre, a town indeed of great wealth and zraffick, and the 
molt famous empory of the elder times. Heylyn. 
As he was, for ki 


1 


s great wiſdom, ſtiled the Engliſh Solo- 


ln 3 os ara 
mon, he fallowed the example of that wiſe king in nothing 


more than by advancing the traffic of bis people. Addiſon. 
\.- . (2.) Yowll ſee a draggled damſel | | 
From Billingſgate her fiſhy traffc# bear. Gay. 


To Tra'erick. v. tt. [trafiguir, Fr. offcarre, Italian. I 


1. To practiſe commerce; to merchandiſe; to exchange 
commedities. 2. 'T'o trade meanly or mercenarily. 
(1.) They firſt plant for corn and cattle, and after enlarge 
themſelves for things to 7rafick withal. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
(2.) Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and trafick with Macbeth, | | 
In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
How haſt thou dar'd to think fo vilely of me, 
That I would condeſcend to thy mean arts, 1 
And !raffick with thee for a prince's ruin? Rowe. 


TRATTTICE ER. n. ſ. [irafiqueur, Fr. from waffick.] Tra- 


der; merchant. 
Your Argoſies with portly ſail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. | 
That curtſy to them. Shakeſp. Merchant Venice. 
In it are fo many Jews very rich, and fo great traffickers, that 
they have moit of the Engliſh trade in their hands. Addi ſon. 


 Tra'GacanTn. #. /. [iragacantha, Lat.] A gum which 


proceeds from the ineiſion of the root or trunk of a plant 
ſo called. Trevoux.. 


TRrace'pian. n. h. [from tragedy ; tragedus, Lat.] 1. A. 


writer of tragedy. 2. An actor of tragedy. - 
(1.) Many of the poets themſelves had much nobler concep- 
tions of the Deity, than to imagine him to have any thing cor- 
poreal ; as in theſe verſes out of the ancient tragedia”. Stilling. 
( 2.) I can counterfeit the deep fragedian; | 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry ſide, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. 
To the well-lung'd tragedian's rage 
They recommend their labours of the ſtage, 


SBakeſp. Rich, III. 


dramatick reprefentation of a ſerious action. 2. Any 
mournful or dreadful event. 
(.) Thouſands: more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, 
Will now conclude their plotted rragedy. Shakeſpeare. 
All our zragedies are of kings and princes; but you, never 
ſee a poor man have a part unleſs it be as a chorus, or to fill up 
the ſcenes, to dance, or to be derided. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Imitate the ſiſter of painting, #agedy ; which employs the 
whole forces of her art in the main action. Dryden. 
An anthem to their god Dionyſus, whilſt the goat ſtood at 
his altar to be ſacrificed, was called the goat-ſong or rragedy. 
Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 
There to her heart ſad tragedy 2ddre 3 
The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant's breaſt. 
(2.) — I ſhall laugh at this, 
That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. Shaleſp. Rich. III. 
I look upon this now done in England as another act of the 
ſame tragedy which was lately begun in Scotland. XK. Charles. 


Pope. 


T-&SA GICAL. adj. [ tragicus, Lat. tragigue, Fr.] 1. Re- 
Tra'cick. | 


lating to tragedy. 2. Mournful ; calami- 
tous; forrowful ; dread{ul. | | 
1.) — The root and tragical effect, 
Vouchſafe, O thou the mournfull'ſt mule of nine, 
That wont'ſt the 7ragich ſage for to direct, 
In funeral complaints and wailful tine 
Reveal to me. F fenſer's Muicpotmas. 
Thy Clarence he is dead that ſtabb'd my Edward; | 
And the beholders of this tragick pla. 
Untimely ſmother'd in their duſky graves, Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
. (z.) A dire induction I am witneſs to; | 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day, 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea: | 
And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, Foe 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, Shakeſp. Hen, VI. 


Shakeſteare.. 


Dryden. 
TRA'GEDY. 2. [tragedie, Fr. tragædia, Latin.] 1. A 
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Why look you {till fo ſtern and tragica!? Sbaleſp. 
So fragical and merited a fate SOOT 52s 
Shall ſwallow thoſe who God and juſtice hate. Sandys. 
I now muſt change thoſe notes to rragict. Milton. 


The tale of this ſong is a pretty tragical ſtory; and pleaſes 


becauſe it is a copy of nature. Addiſon. 
Bid them dreſs their bloody altars 
With every circumſtance of tragick pomp. . Rowe. 


Tra'cicairy. adv. [from tragical ] 1. In a tragical 
manner; in a manner befitting tragedy. 2. Mournfully ; 
ſorrowfully; calamitouſſy. 

1.) Juvenal's genius was ſharp and eager; and as his pro- 
_ vocations were great, he has revenged them tragically. Dryden. 


Tra'Gicalness, n. .. [from tragical.] Mournfulneſs ; 

calamitouſneſs. | 
Like bold Phattons we deſpiſe all benefits of the father of 
light, unleſs we may guide his chariot; and we moralize the 
fable as well in the tragicalneſs of the event as in the inſolence 
of the undertaking. | Decay of Piety. 
TRracico'ueny- 2. . [tragicemedie, Fr. froth trage and 
comedy.) A drama compounded of merry and ſerious 
events. a n 

On the world's ſtage, when our applauſe grows high, 
For acting here life's rragi- comedy, 

The lookers-on will ſay we a& not well, 
Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel. | Denham. 
The faults of that drama are in_ the kind of it, which is 
tragi-comedy; but it was given to the people. Dryden. 
We have often had fragi- comedies upon the Engliſh theatre 
with ſucceſs : but in that ſort of compoſition the tragedy and 


ccmedy are in diſtin& ſcenes, Gay. 


TRAOGI COMIC AL. adj. [tragicomique, Fr. tragical and co- 
mical.] 1. Relating to tragi- comedy. 2. Conſiſting of a 
mixture of mirth with ſorrow. | wy | 

(1.) The whole art of the tragi-comical farce lies in inter- 
weaving the ſeyeral kinds of the drama, ſo that they cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed, | Gay's What d'ye call it. 

TrxacGico'MICALLY. adv. [from tragicomical.] In a tragi- 
comical manner. 

Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not, 
So I was tragicomically got, Bramſ flon. 


To Trajt'cT. v. a. [trajefus, Latin.] To caſt through; 
to throw. 7 

The diſputes of thoſe aſſuming confidents, that think fo 
highly of their attainments, are like the controverſy of thoſe in 
Plato's den, who having never ſeen but the ſhadow of an 
horſe frajected, eagerly contended, whether its neighing pro- 
ceeded from its appearing mane or tail,  Glanwille's Sceff. 
If there are different kinds of æther, they have a different 
degree of rarity ; by which it becomes ſo fit a medium for tra- 
jecting the light of all cceleſtial bodies. Grew's Coſm. 
If the ſun's light be frajected through three or more croſs 
' priſms ſucceſſively, thoſe rays which in the firſt priſm are re- 
fracted more than others, are in all the following priſms re- 
fracted more than others in. the ſame proportion. Newton, 


TRraje'cT. n. h. [trajet, Fr. trajedtus, Latin] A ferry; 
a paſſage for a water-carriage. | | 
What_notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring to the rraject, to the common ferry, 


Which trades to Venice. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


Traje'crion. 2. ＋. [trajedto, Lat.] 11, The act of dart- 


ing through. 2. Emiſſion. | 

.) Later aſtronomers have obſerved the free motion of ſuch 
comets as have, by a frajection through the ether, wandered 
through the celeſtial or interſtellar part of the univerſe. Boyle. 


(2.) The frajections of ſuch an object more ſharply * 
8 


the martyred ſoul of John, than afterwards did the nails the 
crucified body of Peter. © Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


: To TRAIL. wv. a, [trailler, Fr.] 1. To hunt by the track. 


2. To draw along the ground. 3. To draw a long float- 


ing or waving body. 4. [Treglen, Dutch.] To draw; 


to drag. : | 8 
(. .) Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully ; 
Trail your ſteel pikes. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
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- 1” - Paintly he ſtaggered through the hiſſing throng, 
And 3 his head, and trail 4 his le 4 5 py Dm dn. 
(3.) What boots the regal circle on his head, 
That long behind ke trails his pompous robe, 5 | 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? Nope. 
- (4+) Becauſe they ſhall not rail me through their ſtreets 
Like a wild beaſt, I am content to go. Milton's Agoniſtet. 
Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houſe about thee like a ſnail; 
Or harneſs'd to a nag, at eaſe 
Take journies in it like a chaiſe ; 
Or in a boat, whene'er thou wilt, 
Canſt make it ſerve thee for a tilt. Swift, 
To TRAIL. v. n. To be drawn out in length. 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trart 
Adown fo faſt, and all his armour ſteepe, 
For very felneſs loud he gan to weep. | Spenſer. 
Swift men of foot, whoſe broad-ſet backs their trailing 
hair did hide. Chapman, 
Since the flames purſu'd the trailing ſmoke, 
He knew his boon was granted, ryden's Knight's Tale. 
From o'er the roof the blaze began to move, 
And trailing vaniſh'd in th' Idean grove: | 
It ſwept a path in heav'n, and ſhone a guide, 
Then in a ſteaming ſtench of ſulphur dy'd. Dryden's An. 
TRAIL. u. . [from the verb.] - 1 Scent left on the ground 
by the animal purſued; track followed by the hunter, 
2. Any thing drawn to length, 43. Any thing drawn 
behind in long undulations. 
(1.) See but the iſſue of my jealouſy : if I cry out thus upon 
no trail, never truſt me when I open again. Shakeſpeare, 
How chearfully on the falſe rail they cry 
Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. 
I do think, or elſe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy ſo fure 
As I have us'd to do, that I have found 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
(2.) From thence the fuming trail began to ſpread, 
And lambent glories danc'd about her head. Dryden's An. 
When light' ning ſhoots in glitt'ring zrails along: 
It ſhines, tis true, and gilds the gloomy night; 
But when it ſtrikes, tis ry Robe j Royal Convert. 
(3.) And round about her work ſhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flow'rs, 
Enwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenſer's Mutopormos. 
A ſudden ſtar it ſhot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant rail of hair. Pope. 


To TRAIN. v, a. [trainer, Fr.] 1. To draw along. 2. 
To draw; to entice; to invite; to allure. 3. To draw 
by artifice or ſtratagem, 4. To draw from act to act by 

_ perſuaſion or promiſe, 5- To educate; to bring up: 
commonly with »p. 6. To exerciſe, or form to any 
practice by exerciſe. | 


(1.) In hollow cube he train'd 


Shatkeſp, 8 


His deviliſh enginery. Milton. 
(2.) — If but twelve French 5 | 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their fide. Shakeſpeare. 
(3.) For that cauſe I ?rain'd thee to my houſe, Shateſf- 


Oh train me not, ſweet. mermaid, with thy note! 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears. 
Sing, Syren, to thyſelf, and I will doat: 
Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. 
(4.) We did train him on, 
And his corruption being ta'en from us, | 
We as the ſpring of all ſhall pay for all. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


ShakeſÞ. 


1 — [ can ſpeak Engliſh, | 
For I was ztrain'd up in the Engliſh court, Shakeſp. 
- A moſt rare ſpeaker, | 
To nature none more bound; his fraining ſuch 
That he may furniſh and inſtruct great teachers. Shake}. 


A place for exerciſe and training up of youth in the faſhion 

of the heathen. 2 Mac. iv 9. 
Call ſome of young years to train them ub in that trade, 
and fo fit them for weighty affairs. | Bacon. 
Spirits train d up in feaſt and ſong. Milton. 
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Ike firſt Chriſtians were by great hardſhips rained ap for 
lee e 4 Tillotſon. 
Bok young ſoldier is to be trained on to the warfare of life; 


| wherein care is to be taken that more things be not repreſented | 


as dangerous than 5 are ſo. Locke. 


6.) Abram armed 
130 purſued. ö | . E oa Gen. XIV. 14. 
The warrior horſe here bred he's taught to rain. Dryden. 


Train. 2. . [train, Fr.] 1. Artifice; ſtratagem of en- 


ticement. 2. The tail of a bird. 3. The part of a 
gown that falls behind upon the ground. 4. A ſeries; a 
conſecution: either local or mental. 5. Proceſs ; me- 


thod ; ſtate of procedure. 6. A retinue ; a number of 
followers or attendants. 7. An orderly company; a pro- 


ceſſion. 8. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 


9. Train of artillery, Cannons accompanying an army. 


Sßpenſer. 


(1.) He caſt by treaty and by trains 
Her to perſuade, 
Their general did with due care proyide, 
To ſave his men from ambuſh and from train. Fairfax, 
— — This mov'd the king, 09 
To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's Civil War. 
Swol'n with pride into the ſnare I fell 

Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Soft'ned with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milton. 
— Now to my charms | 

And to my wily trains! I ſhall ere long 

Be well ſtock'd with as fair a herd as graz'd 

About my mother Circe. f Milton. 

The practice begins of crafty men upon the ſimple and good; 

theſe eaſily follow and are caught, while the others lay trains 


and purſue a game. Temple. 


( 2.) Coſtly followers are not to be liked, left while a man 
makes his train longer he makes his wings ſhorter. * Bacon. 

Contracting their body, and being Forced to draw in their 
fore parts to eſtabliſh the hinder in the elevation of the train, 
if the fore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hinder 
grow too, weak, and ſuffer the train to fall. Brown. 

The bird guideth her body with her #1@iz, and the ſhip is 
ſteered with the rudder. _ | | Hakexwwill. 
| — Th' other, whoſe gay train 
Adorns him colour'd with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ſtarry eyes. Milton. 


The train ſteers their flights, and turns their bodies like the 


rudder of a ſhip; as the kite, by a light turning of his tran, 
moves his body which way he pleaſes. Kay. 
3.) A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpect ! 
That promiſes more thouſands : honour's train * 
Is longer than his fore ſkirts. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
 (4-) Rivers now ſtream and draw their humid train. Milt. 


Diſtin& gradual growth in knowledge carries its own light TRAIT. n. ſ. [trait, Fr.] A ſtroke; a touch. Scarce | 


with it, in every ſtep of its progreſſion, in an eaſy and ey 
| | 5 | ocke. 
If we reflect on what is obſervable in ourſelves, we ſhall 
find our ideas always paſling in train, one going and another 
coming, without intermiſſion. 525 Locke. 
They laboured in vain ſo far to reach the apoſtle's meaning, 
all along in the train of what he ſaid. Locke. 
Some truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts 
them into propoſitions ; other truths require a zrain of ideas 


placed in order, a due comparing of them, and deduQtions 


made with attention, 8 7 5 | Locke. 
What would*ſ thou have me do? conſider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. Addi ſon. 


The author of your beings can by a glance of the eye, or a 


word ſpeaking, enlighten your mind, and conduct you to a 


train of happy ſentiments. - | Watts. 
(5.) If things were once in this train, if virtue were eſta- 
liſhed as neceſſary to reputation, and vice not only loaded with 


infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all men's pretenſions, 


our duty would take root in our nature, Saft. 
(6.) My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The worſhips of their names. 
Our ſire walks forth, without more train 


is trained ſervants born in his houſe, 


* 


fences being ſo capital. _ 7} 
Shakeſpeare, IR A'ITOR OUS- adj. [from traitor.) Treacherous; perfi- 
dious ; faithleſs, LI I Er Fas. 


- towards Scotland, Ee? | 
 TRAinBa'NDs. 2. , [train and band: I ſuppoſe for train- 
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50 Accompany d than with his own complete 4 


Perfections. Ty Pg 7 ' _. Milton's Par. Loft. 
— Thou ſhould'ſt be ſeeen 
A goddeſs among gods, ador'd, and ferv'd — ; 
By angels numberleſs, thy daily trans. Million. 
Hie comes not with a train to move our fear, Dryden. 
The king's daughter, with a lovely grain 
Addiſon. 


Of fellow nymphs, was ſporting on the plain. 

He would put a check to the No of the war, that a ſtop 

might be put to thoſe ſins which are of its train. Smallridge. 
(7.) Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 


/ If better thou belong not to the dawn. Milton. 


Who the knights in green, and what the frain 
Of ladies dreſs'd with daiſies on the plain? 
(8.) Since firſt they fail'd in their deſigns, 

To take in heav'n by ſpringing mines; 
And with unanſwerable barrels _ 
Of gunpowder, diſpute their quarrels ; 
Now take a courſe more practicable, 
By laying trains to fire the rabble.  Hudibras. 
Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to waſh his hands 
of the hurt that's done by the playing of the mine! 
ws ts | L Eftrange's Fables. 
(9.)* With an army abundantly ſupptied with a train of ar- 
tallery, and all other proviſions neceſſary, the king advanced 
| Clarendon. 


Dryden. 


ed band.) The militia; the part of a community trained 
to martial exerciſe. | 
He directed the frainbands, which conſiſted of the moſt ſub- 


ftantial houſholders, to attend. Clarendon, 
| Give commiſſion | 
To ſome bold man, whoſe loyalty you truſt, 
And let him raiſe the trainbands of the city. Dryden. 


A council of war was called, wherein we agreed to retreat : 


but before we could give the word, the trainbands, taking ad- 
vantage of our delay, fled firſt. 5 Addiſon. 


TRxainBE'aRER. . . [from train and bearer.} One that 


p 


holds up a train, . 1 
RAINO'IL, 2. ſ. [train and oil.] Oil drawn by coction 
from the fat of the whale, _. TI 


Tra'tny. adj. [from train. ] Belonging to train oil. A bad 


word. 
Here ſteams afcend, 


Were the huge hogſheads ſweat with rainy oil. Say. 
To TRAITSsE. v. a. [A low word. See TRAPE.] To 


walk in a careleſs or ſluttiſn manner. | 
Two ſlip ſhod muſes traipſe along, I 
In lofty madneſs, meditating ſong. | Pope. 


Engliſh. 


By this ſingle trait Homer makes an eſſential difference be- 
tween the Iliad and Odyſſey; that in the former the people pe- 
riſhed by the folly of their kings; in this by their own folly. 


Broome s Notes on the Odyſſey. 


TRA'TTOR. 2. . [traitre, Fr. traditor, Lat.] One who 


being truſted betrays. | 


The law laid that grievous puniſhment upon traztors, to for- 


feit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terrified 
from committing treaſons. 
If you flatter him, uu are a great traitor to him. Bacon. 
ar into the plot, that he ſhould be ſecured - 

as a traitor ; but when I am out of reach, he ſhall be releaſed. - 
5 , | Dryaen's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


III put him thus 


There is no difference, in point of morality, whether a man 


calls me traitor in one word, or ſays I am one hired to betray 


my religion and fell my country. LAT, 
TRATITORLY. adj. [from traiter.] Treacherous; perfi- 
dious. . | 


Theſe traitorly raſcals miſeries are to be ſmil'd at, their of- 
Shakeſp. Winter Tale. 
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What news with him, that trait'rous wight? 
r — Pontinius knows not youj, 
While you ſtand out upon theſe rraitorbus terms. 


. 1 


bellion than of his Falter ous ſubjects. Addiſon's Free holder. 
Tra"tTorousLYy. adv.- [from traiterous.] In a manner 


ſuiting traitors ; perfidiouſly ; treacherouſly- 


Good duke Humphry tratteroufly is murther'd | | 
Shale ſp. Henry VI. 


Buy Suffolk. 
i Thou bitter ſweet ! whom I had laid 
Next me, me traiterouſiy haſt betray'd ; 
And unſuſpected half inviſibly E 
Donne. 


At once fled into him, and ſtay'd with me. 
They had traizoroufly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamen- 
tal laws, deprive the king of his regal power, and to place on 
his ſubjects a tyrannical power. Clarendon. 


TRAH¹TRESS. 2. /. [from traitor.] A woman who betrays. 
I, what I am, by what I was, o'ercome : 
Traitreſ, reſtore my beauty and my charms, 
Nor ſteal my conqueſt with my proper arms. 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 
Ends the fad evening of a ſtormy life. 


Dryden. 
Pope's Olyſey. 


TRALATIITIOUS. adj, [from tranſlatus, Lat]! Metapho- 


rical ; not literal. 
TRrartaTiTIOUSLY: adv. [from tralatitious.] Metapho- 
rically ; not literally ; not according to the firlt intention 
of the word. SE, | 
Language properly is that of the tongue direRed to the ear 
by ſpeaking ; written language is zralatitioufly ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is made to repreſent to the eye the ſame words which 
are pronounced. 


To I RALI'NEATE. v. z. [trans and /ine.] To deviate from 
any direction. | 
If you tralizeate from your father's mind, 
What are you elſe but of a baſtard kind? 
Do then, as your progenitors have done, 
And by their virtues prove yourſelf their ſon. Dryden. 
TraA'MMEL. z. . [tramail, Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.] 1. 
A net in which birds or fiſh are caught. 2. Any kind of 
net. 3- A kind of ſhackles in which horſes are taught 
e pace. | 
(I.) The zrammel differeth not much from the ſhape of the 
hunt, and ſerveth to ſuch uſe as the wear and haking. Carew. 
(2.) Her golden locks ſhe roundly did upty | 
In braided trammels, that no looſer hairs 
Did out of order ſtray about her dainty ears. Spenſer. 
(3-) I may go ſhufflingly at firſt, for I was never before 
walked in zrammels; yet 
have worn off the hitching in my pace. Dryden's Span. Fryar. 


To TRA'MMEL- v. 4. [from the noun.] To catch; to in- 
tercept. | 
9 - If th' aſſaſſination 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch 


With its ſurceaſe ſucceſs.  Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

To Tra'mPLE. wv. a. [!rampe, Daniſh.) To tread under 
foot with pride, contempt, 'or elevation. 

Caſt not your pearls before fwine, leſt they trample them 

under their feet. | : Matt. vii. 6. 

My itrength ſhall ?rample thee as mire Milton, 


To Tra'mpLE. v. 1. . 1. To tread in contempt. 
tread quick and loudly. F hs 
(1.) Diogenes trampled on Plato's pride with greater of his 
own. TX | Government of the Tongue, 
— — Your country's gods I ſcorn, | 


— 


And trample on their ignominious altars. Rowe, 
(2.) I hear his thund'ring voice reſound, 
And tramf ling feet that ſhake the ſolid ground. Dryden, 


'Tra'meLER. 2. from trample.] One that tramples. 


Trana'tION., 2. /. [trano, Laiin.] The act of ſwimming 


Over. 


Haniel. 
B. Jabſ. 


Ihe rraitoront or treacherous, who have miſled others, he 
would have ſeverely puniſhed, and the neutrals noted. Bacon. 
More of his majeſty's friends have loſt their lives in this re- 


Holders Elements of Speech. 


ſhall drudge at conſtancy, till 1 


2. 70 
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TRANCE. u. J. [tranſe, Fr. tranfitus, Lat. It might 
| therefore be written tragſe.] An extaſy; a ſtate in 
which the ſoul is rapt into viſions of future or diſtant 
8 ; a temporary abſence of the ſoul from the body. 
See Transt. | | * 59A 
Gynecia had been in ſuch a france of muſing, that Zelmane 
was fighting with the lion before ſhe knew of any lion's com. 
ing. a N | | Sidney, 
Rapt with joy reſembling heavenly madneſs, 
My ſoul was raviſht quite as in a trance. Spenſer's Sonnet. 
That Taliefſen, once which made the rivers dance, 
And in his rapture rais'd the mountains from their {raxce. 


| 2 Drayton, 
Abſtract as in a trance methought I ſaw. Milton. 
— Sudden he ſtarts, | 
Shook from his tender trance. Thomſon's Spring, 


ets ning adj. [from trance.] Lying in a trance or ex- 
taly. : 
E His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 

Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets ſounded, 

And there I left him zranc'd. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
TRA'NGRAM:- 2. / [A cant word.] An. odd intricately 
contrived thing. b 

What's the meaning of all theſe frangrams and gimeracks ? 
what are you going about, jumping over my maſter's hedges, 
and running your lines croſs his grounds ? Arbuthnot, 

TRA'NNEL. n. A ſharp pin. Perhaps from trennel. 

With a ſmall frannel of iron, or a large nail grounded to a 

ſharp point, they mark the brick. Moxon's Mech. Exer, 

TRANQUIL. adj. [tranguille, Fr. tranguillus, Latin.] Qui- 

et; peaceful; undiſturbed. | 

| — I had been happy 

So I had nothing known, Oh now, for ever 

Farewel the rranguil mind! farewel content!  Shakeſp. 

TRrANQUILLITY. 2. . [tranquillitas, Latin; tranguillite, 

Fr.} Quiet; peace of mind ; peace of condition ; free- 

dom from perturbation. . 

| I Leave off, 

To let a weary wretch from her due reſt, 

And trouble dying ſouls tranquillity. 

How rey'rend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whoſe aged pillars rear their marble heads 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 

By its own weight made ſteadfaſt and immoveable, 

Looking tranquillity. | Congreve. 

You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from one ſtage of 


Spenſer. 


life to another with ſo much 7: anguuzlity, ſo eaſy a tranſition, 


and fo laudable a behaviour. Pope. 
To TRAN SA“ CT. v. a. [tranſactus, Lat.] 1. To manage; 
to negotiate; to conduct a treaty or affairs. 2. To pet- 


form; to do; to carry on. 
( 2.) It cannot be expected they ſhould mention particulars 
which were rranſacted amongſt ſome few of the diſciples only, 
as the transfiguration and the agony, _ Addiſon. 
TRANSATCTION. 2. / [tranſa#iom, Fr. from tranſa#.) Ne- 
gotiation; dealing between man and man; management; 
affairs; things managed. | | h ; 
It is not the purpoſe of this diſcourſe to ſet down the parti- 
cular tranſa&ions of this treaty. | Clarendon. 
TRANSA'NIMATION. n- /. [trans and anima.) Convey- 
ance of the ſoul from one body to another. 
If the rranſauimation of Pythagoras were true, that the ſouls 
of men tranſmigrating into ſpecies anſwering their former na- 


tures, ſome men cannot eſcape that very brood whoſe fire Satan 
entered. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To Transce'/nD. v. a. [tranſcendo, Latin] 1. To pals; 
to overpaſs. 2. To ſurpaſs:; to outgo; to exceed; to 
excel. 3. To ſurmount ; to rite above. 

(1.) It is a dangerous opinion to ſuch popes, as ſhall ran/- 
cend their limits and become tyrannical. Hs Bacon. 
. To judge herſelf, ſhe mult herſelf ſranſcend, 


As greater circles comprehend the leſs, Davies. 
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(2.) This glorious piece tranſcends what he could think; 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Walter. 
| Theſe are they E | 
| Deſerve their greatneſs and unenvy'd ftand, _ « 

Since what they act tranſcends what they command. Denb. 


High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, | 


As if ſhe cou'd not, or ſhe wou'd not find, | 
How much her worth ffanſended all her kind, Dryden 
3.) Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights be mete- 
orological impreſſions not tranſcending the upper region, or 
whether to be ranked among celeſtial bodies. Howel. 


To TRansce'/nD. v. n. 1. To climb. Not infuſe. 2. 


To ſurpaſs thought. | 
(I.) To conclude, becauſe things do not eaſily fink, they do 
not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent addition in human 
expreſſions, which often give diſtin accounts of proximity, 
and tranſcend from one unto another. Brown, 
(2.) The conſiſtence of grace and free wilh, in this ſenſe, is 
no ſuch tranſcending myſtery,. and I think there is no text in 
ſcripture that ſounds any thing towards making it ſo. Hammond. 
TrANSCENDE TY n. . [from tranſcend-] 1. Excel- 

TrxAansSCE'NDENCY. 


pereminence. 2, Exaggeration ; elevation beyond truth. 


(2.) It is true greatneſs to have in one the frailty of a man, 


and the ſecurity of a God ; this would have done better in 


poeſy, where tranſcendencies are more allowed. Bacon's E ſays. . 


TIANSCENDENT. ad. [tranſendens, Latin; tranſeendant, 
Fr.] Excellent; ſupremely excellent; paſſing others. 
The title of queen is given by Ignatius to the Lord's-day, 
not by way of derogation and diminution, but to ſignify the 
eminent and tranſcendent honour of the day, White, 
Thou,. whoſe ſtrong hand, with fo tranſcendent worth, 
Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. | Craſhaw. 
There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate intention of 
a more excellent and tranſcendent nature. Biſhop Sanderſon. 
If thou beeſt he—But O! how fal'n, how chang'd 
From him who in the happy realms of light, 
Cloath'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, did'ſt outſhine 
Myriads though bright. Milton. 
Oh charming princeſs! Oh tranſcendent maid ! A. Philips. 


The right our Creator has to our obedience is of ſo high and 


tranſcendent a nature, that it can ſuffer no competition; his 
commands muſt have the firſt and governing influence on all 
our actions. 5 Rogers's Sermons. 
TRANScEN DENTAL. adj. [tranſcendentalis, low Latin.) 


* 


1. General; pervading many particulars. 2. Superemi- 


nent; paſſing others. e oy | 
( 2.) Though the Deity perceiveth not pleaſure nor pain, as we 
do; yet he mult have a perfect and tranſcendental perception of 
theſe, and of all other things. Sereb', Coſmol, 
TRANSCE/NDENTLY. adv. [from tranſcendent.] Excellent- 
ly; ſupereminently. 74 5 „ . 
The law of Chriſtianity is eminently and traxſcendently called 
the word of truth, . | South's Sermons. 


To TRAIN SCOLATE. v. a. [trans and colo, Latin] To 


| ſtrain through a ſieve or colander ; to ſuffer to paſs, as 


through a ftrainer. | : 
The lungs are, unleſs pervious like a ſpunge, unfit to im- 
bibe and tranſcolate the air. Harwey. 
To TRansCRr1'BE. b. a. [tranſcribo, Lat. tranſcrire, Fr.] 
To copy; to write from an exemplar. : EN 
He was the original of all thoſe inventions from which others 
did but tranſcribe. copies. | Clarendon. 


The moſt rigid exactors of mere outward purity do but tran- - 


ſcribe the folly of him who pumps very laboriouſly in a ſhip, 
yet neglects to, ſtop the leak. Decay of Piety. 
If we imitate their repentance as we tranſcribe their faults, 
we ſhall be received with the ſame mercy. Rogers, 
TaARSCRI/R ER. n. , [from tranſcribe.] A copier ; one 
who writes from a copy- OT 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranſcribers. 5 Addiſen. 
Writings have been corrupted by little and little, by un- 
ſkilful tranſcribers, Kew | Waterland, 
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Tra'nscarer. n. /. [tranſeript, Fr. tranſcriptum, Latin. 
A copy; any thing written from an original. 

The Grecian learning-was but a Hanſcript of the Chaldean 

and Egyptian; and the Roman of the Grecian, _Glamvill: - 

Ihe decalogue of Moſes.was but a 7ranfiript, not an origi- 


nal. South's Sermons. 


Dictate, O mighty Judge! what thou haſt ſeen 
- Of cities and of courts, of books and men, dd fs 
And deign to let thy ſervant hold the, pen. | 
Through ages thus I may preſume to live, 
And from the tranſcript of thy proſe receive 1 
What my own ſhort-liv'd verſe can never give. Prior. 
Transcr1/eTION, 2. /. [tranſcription, Fr. from tranſcrip- 
tus, Latin.] The act of copying. | 
The ancients were but men; the practice of tranſcription in 
our days was no monſter in their's : plagiary had not its nati- 
vity with printing, but began in times when thefts were dif- 
ficult. | | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranſcripti- 
ons was the cauſe of ſo Reit florence. Brerewood. 


Transcri'eriveLy. adv. [from tranſcript.) In manner 
lence ;; unuſual excellence; ſu- | | | 


of a COPY- | 
Not a few tranſcriptively ſubſcribing their names to other 
mens endeavours, tranſcribe all they have written. Brown. 


To TRanscu's. v. n. [tranſcurro, Lat.) To run or rove 
to and fro. | 
By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not ſpatiate and 
tranſcur. Bacon, 
Trxanscv'rs1oON. n. . [from trariſeurſiis, Lat.] Ramble; 


paſſage through; paſſage beyond certain limits; extra- 


ordinary deviation. 5 
In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affects of any one part of 
the body inſtantly make a tranſcurfion throughout the whole. 
| Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
I have briefly run over tranſcur/ions, as if my pen had been 
poſting with them. Watton's Life of Buckingham. 


His philoſophy gives them 7ranſcur/ions beyond the vortex we 


breathe in, and leads them through others which are only 
known in an hypotheſis. . Glamville's Sceffis. 
I am to make often tranſcurſions into the neighbouring foreſts 
as I paſs along, ; Howe. 
If man were out of the world, who were then left to view 
the face of heaven, to wonder at the tr anſcur/ion of comets. 
| 24 More's Antidote againfl Atheiſm, 
TRANSE. . J. [tranſe, Fr. See T'rancs.] A tempo- 
rary abſence of the ſoul ; an ecſtaſy, 
+ Abſtract as in a tranſe, methought I ſaw, 
Though ſleeping, where I lay, and ſaw the ſhape | 
Still glorious before whom awake I ſtood. Milton. 
TRANSELEMENTA'TION. . / [trans and element.] Change 
of one element into another. | | 
Rain we allow; but if they ſuppoſe any other ?ranſelemen- 


tation, it neither agrees with Moſes's philoſophy, nor Saint 


Peter's. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
TRranst'x10N. 2. / [trans and ſexus, Lat.] Change from 


one ſex to another. a 
It much impeacheth the iterated franſexion of hares, if that 
be true which ſome phyſicians affirm, that tranſmutation of 
ſexes was only ſo in opinion, and that thoſe trans feminated per- 


ſons were really men at firſt. Brown's Pulgar Errouss. 
To TRANSFER. wv. a. [transferer, Fr. transfero, Latin. ] 
1. To convey ; to make over from one to another: with 


to, ſometimes with upon. 2. To remove; to tranſport. 
(1.) He that rangers the laws of the Lacedemonians 7o the 


people of Athens, ſhould find a great abſurdity and inconve-. 


nience. S Spenſer's State of Irelaud. 

Was't not enough you took my crown away, 

But cruelly you muſt my love betray ? _ 

I was well pleas'd to have transferr*d my right, 

And better chang'd your claim of lawleſs might. 
— | The king, 

Who from himſelf all envy would remove, 

Left both to be determin'd by the laws, | | 

And to the Grecian chicts 2rarserr'd the cauſe, ' Dryden, 
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This was one perverſe effect of their ſitting at eaſe under 
their vines and fig- trees, that they forget from hence that 
euſe came, and transferred all the honour of it pon themſelves. 

1 * op | 1 Atterbury's Sermons. 


: Pour ſacred aid religious monarchs own, 


When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne : 
But tyrants dread you, leſt your juſt decree. 

1... Trangfr the power and ſet the people free. Prior. 
By reading we learn not only the actions and the ſentiments 
of diſtant nations, but transfer to ourſelves the knowledge 

and improvements of the moſt learned men. Watts. 
(2.) The king was much moved with this unexpected ac- 
cident, becauſe it was ſtirred in ſuch a place where he could 


not with ſafety transfer his own perſon to ſuppreſs it. Bacon. 
He thirty rowling years the crown ſhall wear, | 
Then from Lavininm ſhall the ſeat transfer. Dryden. 


Tra/nsrER. n. . A change of property; a delivery of 
property to another. - | 
TrANSPE'RRER, 2. /. He that transfers. 


TRANSFIGURA'TION. nn. . [transfiguration, Fr.] 1. 
Change of form. 2. The miraculous change of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour's appearance on the mount. _ | 

(1.) In kinds where the diſcrimination of ſexes is obſcure, 
theſe transformations are more common, and in ſome without 
commixture; as in caterpillars or' filkworms, wherein there 
is a viſible and triple transfiguration, Brown's Vulgar Errour-. 

(2.) It cannot be expected that other authors ſhould mention. 
particulars which were tranſacted amongſt ſome of the diſci- 
ples, ſuch as the fransfiguration and the agony in the garden. 


| Addiſon. 
Did Raphael's pencil never chuſe to fall ? 
Say, are his works ?ransfigurations all? Blackmore. - 


To TRANSFI'GURE. v. a. [transfigurer, French; trans 
and figure, Lat.] To transform; to change with reſ- 


pect to outward appearance. 


I am the more zealous to #rarnsfigure your love into deyo- 


tion, becauſe I have obſerved your paſſion. to have been ex- 


tremely impatient of confinement. Boyle. 
The nuptial right his outrage ſtrait attends, 
The dow'r defir'd is his transfigur'd friends: 
The incantation backward ſhe repeats, - 
Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did defeats. Garth. 


To TRANSTIX. v. a. [transfixus, Lat.] To pierce through. 


Amongſt theſe mighty men were women mix'd; 
The bold Semiramis, whoſe ſides iransfix'd + 
With ſon's own blade, her foul reproaches ſpoke. 

— With linked thunderbolts 


Diana's dart 


In an unhappy chace transfix'd. her heart. Dryden's Homer. 
Dryden. 


Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the prize, 
Though he frangfix d the pigeon in the ſkies. 
Till fate ſhall with a ſingle dart 
Transfix the pair it cannot part. 
To Transro'rm. v. a. [transformer, Fr. trans and forma, 
Lat.] To metamorphoſe; to change with regard to ex- 
ternal form. | 


She demanded of him, whether the goddeſs. of . thoſe woods 
S1dney.. 


had ſuch a power to #ransform every-body. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
J 0o ſee we thus transformed to a boy, 
As is the fable of the lady fair, 
Which for her luſt was turn'd into a cow; 
When 8 to a ſtream ſhe did repair, 
And ſaw herſelf transform'd ſhe wiſt not how. 
To Traxsro'rm. v. n, To be metamorphoſed. 
His hair trazsforms to down, his fingers meet 
In ſkinny films and ſhape his oary feet. 


Shakeſpeare. 


TrAnSPORMA'TION. 2. / [from transform.) Change of 
hape; act of changing the form; ſtate of being chang- 
ed with regard to form; metamorphoſis. IX IRE 


Spenſer. To 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milton's Par. Loſt. 


Fenton. 


Davies. 


Addiſon, 
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Something you have heard © © © 
Of Hamlet's transformation ; ſo I call it 
Since not th' exterior, nor the inward man, 
Reſembles that it wass. 
What beaſt could'ſt thou 
a 3 1 | 
And what a beaſt art thou already, and ſeeſt not thy loſs in 
transformation ! Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
The menſuration of all manner of curves, and their mu- 
tual transformation, are not worth the labour of thoſe who 
deſign gither of the three learned profeſſions. Watts... 
TRANSPFRETA'TION. n. /; [trans and fretum, Lat.] Paf. 
ſage over the ſea. 55 | og 
ince the laſt trangretation of king Richard the ſecond, the 
crown of England never ſent over numbers of men ſufficient. 
to defend the ſmall territory. Davies on Ireland. 
To TRA USF Vs E. w. a. [transfuſus, Latin.] To pour out 
of one into another. y ie 
Between men and beaſts there is no poſſibility of ſocial com- 
munion; becauſe the well- ſpring of that communion is a na- 
tural delight which man hath to frangfuſe from himſelf into, 
others, and to receive from others into himſelf, eſpecially thoſe 
things wherein the excellency of this kind. doth moſt conſiſt, 
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5 Hooker... 
Transfus'd on thee his ample ſpirit reſts, Milton. 
When did his muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purloin,. 
As thou whoſe Eth'ridge doſt traxs/uſe to. thine ? 
But fo-transfus'd, as ol and waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine ſinks below.' Dryden. 


Where the juices are in a morbid ſtate, if one could ſuppoſe 
all the unſound juices taken away and ſound juices immediate- 
ly. transfuſed, the ſound juices: would grow morbid. 
Arbuthnot. 
Trxansrvu'sion. . . [transfufion, Fr. transfiſus; Lat.] 

The act of pouring out of one into another. 6 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box, to pre- 
vent the loſs of the quickſilver that might fall aſide in the 
transfuſion from the veſſel into the pipe. 8 Boyle. 

Poeſy is of ſo ſubtle a ſpirit, that in the pouring out of one 
language into another it will all evaporate; and if a new ſpirit 
be not added in the trangfigſon, there will remain nothing but 

a caput mortuum. „ Denham. 

Something muſt be loſt in all 7ransfu/ion, that is, in all tranſ- 
lations,. but the ſenſe. will remain. * Dryden. 
What noiſe have we had about tranſplantation of diſeaſes 
and transfufion of blood. Baker on Learning. 
TrAnsGRE'Sss. V. a. [tranſerefſer, French; range, 
Latin.] 1. To paſs over; to paſs beyond. 2, To vio- 
late; to break. x 
' (1.) Long ſtood: the noble youth .oppreſs*d with awe, 
And ſtupid at the wond'rous things he ſaw, | 
Surpaſſing common faith, tran/greffing nature's law. Dryd. 
(2.) Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done, 
becauſe the world is ruled by ſo good a guide as tranſgreſſetb 
not his own law, than which: nothing can be more abſolute, 
perfect, and juſt. = 1 | Hooker. 
This ſorrow we muſt: repeat. as often as we ?ranſgreſs the 
divine commandments. MVate's Preparation for Death, 
To TransGrE'ss. wv. m To offend by violating a law. 

I would not marry her, though ſhe were endowed with all. 
Adam had left him before he franſgreſſed. Shakeſp. 

Achan. tranſgreſſed in the thing accurſed. 13: Chron. ii. 7. 

He upbraideth us with our. offending the law, and objectetn 
to our infamy the tranſgreſings of our education. Miſaom. 
TRANSGRECSSION. 2. , [tranſerefſion, Fr. from tranſ- 
greſs.] 1. Violation of a law ; breach of a command 
2. Offence ;. crime; fault. 

(1.) Shall I abuſe this conſecrated gift 

Of. ſtrength,. again returning with my hair: 

After my great tranſgreſſion: ſo requite 

Favour renew'd; and add a greater im. Million. 

All accuſation ſtill is founded upon ſome law; for where 
there is no law, there can be no franſgreſſion; and where: 


there can be no tranſgrefion, there ought to be no accuſation. 
. 5 © South's Sermons 


- 


G fy” 
** No M1, 
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r What's his fault? 
F . flat tranſzrefion of a ſchool- boy, who, being over- 


jpyed with finding à bird's neſt, ſhews it his companion, and 


je ſteals it. 


— Wilt thou make a truſt a ane oven The tranſgreſſion 


-. in the ſtealer. Fife hakeſpÞ. Much Ado. 
MF 2 us, ſweet madam, for our rude pre; 07 | 
Some fair excule.. Sbatleſp. Lowe's Labour loft. 
TraansGRESSIVE. | adj, from tranſgre/s.] Faulty ; cul- 
pable; apt to „ WWD 2. | 
Though permitted unto. his proper | rat Adam perhaps 
would have ſinned without the ſuggeſtion of Satan, and from 
the traaſgreſſive infirmities of himſelf might have erred alone, 
as well as the angels before him. | Brown... 
TranscRE'sS0R- 7; . [tranſgreſſevr, French; from tranſ- 
reſs.] Lawbreaker; violator of command; offender. 
He intended the diſcipline of the church ſhould be applied to 
the greateſt and moſt ſplendid franſgreſſors, as well as to the 
puniſhment. of meaner offenders. | 
— n——— I go to judge | 
On earth theſe thy tranſgreſors ; but thou know'ſt 
Whoever judg'd, the worſt on me mult light 


When time ſhall be. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Ill worthy I, ſuch title ſhould belong 
To me tranſgreſſor ! who for thee ordain'd 
A help, became thy ſnare. 


paſſing ; ſhort ;, momentary ; not laſting ; not durable. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! | 
Meaſur'd this trar/cent: world, the race of time, 


* 
* 


Till time ſtand fix'd. 2 Milton. 
He that rides poſt through a country, may, from the fran- 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie. Locke. 

Love hitherto a tranſient gueſt, | : 

Ne'er held- poſſeſſion in his breaſt. Sqft. 


What is looſe love? a tranjient guſt, 
A vapour fed from wild deſire. x 


a ſhort paſſage; not with continuance. , - 

I touch here but ?ran/iently, without any ſtrict method, on” 
ſome few of' thoſe many rules of imitating nature which Ari-- 
ſtotle drew from Homer. — Dryden. 

TrA'NSIENTNESS, 1. f. [from tranſient.] Shortneſs of. 
continuance ; ſpeedy paſſage. | FR | 

It were to be wiſhed that all words of this fort, as they re- 
ſemble the wind in fury and impetuouſneſs,. ſo they might do 
alſo in tranſientneſs and ſudden expiration.. Decay of Piety. 

Trans tLIENCE. Q 7. . [from tran/tiie, Lat.] Leap from: 
TRANSIUIEN Y thing to thing : 

By unadviſed tranfiliency leaping from the effect to. its re- 
moteſt cauſe, . we. oblerve not the connection of more immediate 
cauſalities. _*_ __ Glanwille's Scepſis. 


TRANSIT. 1; . ſtranfitus, Latin.] In aſtronomy, the 


paſſing of any planet juſt by or under any fixt ſtar; or of. 
the moon covering or moving cloſe. by any other planet. 
— atrris.. 
Trzansttion, 1. fe [tranfitio, Latin.) 1. Removal; paſ- 
ſage from one to another. 2. Change; made of change. 
3. [ran ſition, Fr.] Paſſage in writing or converſation: 
from one ſubject to another... 1 
(I.) Heat and cold have a virtual franſition without eom-- 


munication of ſubſtance, but moiſture not. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


As for the mutation of ſexes, and trauſition into one ano-- 


ther, we cannot deny it in hares, it being obſervable in man. 
| Brown's Vulgar: Errours.. 
I have given ſome intimations of the changes which happen 
in the interior parts of the earth, I mean the tranſſtions and re- 
moves of metals and minerals there. Woodward. 
(2.) The ſpots are of the ſame colour throughout, there be- 
ing an immediate tranſition from white to black, and not de- 
elining gradually, and mixing as they approach. Woodward. 
You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from one ſtage of 
Hife to another with ſo eaſy a rran/ition, and ſo. laudable a be- 


bav our. . 


Tra'nsITIVe. adj. [tranſitivus, Latin.) 1. Having the 


TR a'nsITORILY. adv. [from tranſitory.) With ſpeedy 
Clarendon. | 
TrA'NsStTORINESS. 7. . [from tranſitory] Speedy eva- 
TRANSITORV. . / [tranſitoire, French; tranſitorius, 


| Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
TRANSIENT. adj. [tranfiens, Latin.] Soon paſt ; ſoon 


Pope. 
Txa/nSIENTLY; adv. from tranſient.] In paſſage; with 


* Tranſlates his rivals. 


n A, 


As once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould; 

- Thence, by a ſoft tranſition we repair, . 
From y vehicles to theſe of air. Pope. 
(3-) He with !ra»/ition ſweet new ſpeech reſumes. Milton. 
Covetouſneſs was none of his faults, but deſcribed as a veil 
over the true meaning of the poet, which was to ſatyrize his 


prodigality and voluptuouſneſs, to which he makes a tranſition. 


Dryden. 


power of paſling. 2. {In grammar.] A verb tranſitive 
is that which ſignifies an action, conceived as having an 
effect upon ſome object; as ferio terram; I ftrike the 
earth. 7 \ Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

(1.) One cauſe of cold is the contact of cold bodies; for 
cold is active and tranſitive into bodies adjacent, as well as 
heat. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


evaneſcence; with ſhort continuance. 


neſcence. 


from tranſeo, Lat.] Continuing but a ſhort time; ſpee- 
dily vaniſhing. 4 | 
© Lord, comfort and ſuccour all them who in this fraſitory 
life are in trouble. Common Prayer. 
If we love things have ſought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in compaſſing: | 
It tranſitory things, which ſoon decay, 
Age muſt be lovelieſt at the lateit: day, Donne. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from the preſence 
of God evermore, infinitely. before the tranſitory pleaſures of 
this world. | 


port; to remove. 2. It is particularly uſed of the re- 
moval of a biſhop from one ſee to another. 3. To trans- 
fer from one to another; to convey. 4+ To change. 5 


Tranſlater, old Fr.] To interpret in another language; 


to change into another language retaining the ſenſe. 6. 
To explain. A low colloquial uſe. | 


(I.) Since our father is tranſlated unto the gods, our will 
is, that they that are in our realm live quietly. 2 Mac. xi. 23. 
By faith Enoch was franſiated that he ſhould not ſee death: 

1 Heb. xi. 5. 
- ———— Thoſe argent fields | 
Tranſlated ſaints or middle ſpirits hold. | Milton. 
Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare 
With that of their plantation, leſt the tree 


Tranſlated ſhould not with the ſoil agree. Dryden. 
The gods their ſhapes to winter birds tran/late, 
But both obnoxious to their former fate. Dryden. 


To go to heaven is to be Fanſlated to that kingdom you 


have longed for; to enjoy the glories of eternity. Male. 
(2.) Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king would have. 
tranſlated him from that poor bifhoprick to a better, he re- 
fuſed, ſaying, he would not forſake his poor little old wife, 
with whom he had ſo long lived. Camden Remains. 
(3+) I will ?ranflare the kingdom from the houſe of Saul, 
and ſet up the throne of David. 2 Sam. iii. 10. 
Lucian. affirms the ſouls of uſurers, after their death, to be 


metempſychoſed, or tra»/lated into the bodies of aſſes, there to 
remain for "on men to take their pennyworths out of their. 


bones and ſides with the cudgel and ſpur. Peacbham. 
As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, the regimen 
mult be to tranſiate the morbifick matter upon the extremities 
of the bod. b Arbuthnot.. 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes-on abſolute decree ; . - 
All to-the dooming gods their guilt ?rg1/iate,, 
And follies-are miſcall'd the crimes: of tate. Pope. 
(4.) One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand watts to her, 
Whoſe preſent grace to preſent ſlaves and ſervants | 
| 3 caleſp. Tiuon. 
Happy is your grace, ä . 


„ 


Tillolſon's Sermons. 
To TrRa'nSLAPE. v. n. [tranſſatus, Latin. ] 1. To tranſ- 
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a That can ra»/late the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 


o 
= 
” 1 


Into fo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakeſp. As you Lie it. 1 5 


Ts.) I can conſtrue the action of her familiar ſtile, and the 
hardeſt voice of her behaviour, to be engliſhed right, is, I am 
Sir John Falſtaff's. | 


neſty into Engliſh. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| Nor word for word too faithfully franſlate. Roſcommon. 
Read this ere you trarflate one bit W * 
Of books of high renown. dat. 
Were it meant that in deſpite | 
Of art and nature ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 
Bavius and Mevius had been ſav'd by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to tran/ate. Duke, 
(6.) There's matter in theſe ſighs, theſe profound heaves 
Fou muſt rranſlate; tis fit we underſtand them. =Shakeſp. 
'Transra'tion. . / [iranflatio, Lat. tranſlation, Fr.] 
i. Removal; act of removing. 2. The remoyal of a 
biſhop to another ſee. 3. The act of turning into ano- 
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With touch ztherial of heay'n's fiery rot.. 
„ ON RI ee! "30. 2 ton, 
The golden ewer a maid obſequious bringe, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool zranſlucent ſprings. || Pope's OA 


* 
R 


| 3 TraA'xSMARINE. 24%. [tranſmarinus, Lat.] Lying on th 
— He hath ſtudied her well, and frauſlated her out of ho- | 7 nne 


other ſide of the ſea; found beyond fea. _ 

She might have made herſelf miſtreſs of Timaurania, her 
next tranſmarine neighbour. ., _ Howel's Vocal Foro, 
0 Tra'nsM EW. Y. a. [tranſmuto, Lat. tran/muer, Fr.] 
To tranſmute; to transform; to metamorphoſe ; tg 
change. Obſolete. _ . 

When him liſt the raſcal routs ap all, 

Men into ſtones therewith, he cou t tranſmew, 

And ſtones to duſt, and duſt to nought at all. Spenſer, 


Tra'nSMIGRANT. adj. [tranſmigrans, Lat] Paſſing into 


another country or ſtate. 

Beſides. an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunction in padds, 
there are other implicit contederations, that of ' colonies or 
tranſmigrants towards their mother nation. Bacon's Holy Mar. 


ther language; interpretation. 4. Something made by Ty Ty, \/aguiorate. v. u. [ran/migre, Latin.] To paſs | 


tranſlation ; verſion. | 
(1.) His diſeaſe was an aſthma ; the cauſe a metaſtaſis or 
tranſlation of humours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 
Tranſlations of morbifick matter ariſe in acute diſtempers. 
r GOO” þ ; Arbuthnot. 
(2-) If part of the people be ſomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation or franſla- 
tion, N Bacon's War with Spain. 
The king, the next time the biſhop of London came to him, 
entertained him with this compellation, my lord's grace of Can- 
terbury, you are very welcome; and gave order for all the ne- 
ceſſary forms for the tranſlation. Clarendon, 
(3.) A book of his travels hath been honoured with trar/la- 
tion into many languages. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
| Nor ought a genius leſs than his that writ, | 
Attempt tranſlation; for tranſplanted wit, 
All the defects of air and ſoil doth ſhare, | 
And colder brains like colder climates are. Dienbam. 
(4.) Of rrarflations, the better I acknowledge that Which 


cometh nearer to the very letter of the very original verity. 
Hooker. 
TRANSLATTIVE. adj, [tranſlativus, Latin-] Taken from 


others. 
TRANSLATTOR. 2. h. [tranſlateur, old French; from trar- 
Hate.) One that turns any thing into another language. 
A new and nobler way thou doſt perſue, : 
To make tranſlations and tranflators too. Denbam. 
No tranſlation our own country ever yet produced, hath come 
up to that of the Old and New Teſtament ; and I am per- 
fuaded, that the πanſlators of the Bible were maſters of an 
Engliſh ſtile much fitter for that work than any we ſee in our 
preſent writings, the which is uwing to the ſimplicity that runs 
through the whole. | Swift. 
TRansLA'TORY.- #. /. [from tranflate.] Transferring. 
The tranſlatory is a he that transfers the merits of a man's 
good action to another more deſerving, ' © - Arbuthnot. 
TransLOCa'TION. 2. / [trans and locus, Lat.] Removal 


from one place or country into another. | 
This complexion is maintain'd by generation; ſo that ftran. 
gers contract it not, and the natives which franſinigrate omit it 
not without commixture, - Brown's Vulgar Errour,, 
If Pythagoras's tranſanimation were true, that the ſouls of 
men tranſmigrating, into ſpecies anſwering their former natures, 
ſome men muſt live over many ſerpents. Brown's Fulg. Err, 
Their ſouls may tranſinigrate into each other. Howel, 
— egard Tk. | 
The port of Luna, ſays our learned bard ; 
Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his foul 
The fifth within the fr anſmigrating roll. | Dryden, 


TRrRANSMIGRA'TION. n. . [trarſmigration, French; from 


tranſmigrate.] Paſſage from one place or ſtate into an- 
other. | | 
The ſequel of the conjunction of natures in the perſon of 
Chriſt is no aboliſhment of natural properties appertaining to 
either ſubſtance, no tranſition or tranſmpgration: thereof out of 


one ſubſtance into another. 6 Hoc ler. 
Seeing the earth of itſelf puts forth plants without ſeed, plants 
may well have a tranſmigration of ſpecies. Bacon. 


From the opinion of the metempſychoſis, or franſmigration 
of the ſouls of men into the bodies of beaſts, moſt ſuitable 
unto their human condition, after his death, Orpheus the mu- 


ſician became a ſwan. Bron Pulgar Erroyrs, 
Eaſing their paſſage hence, for intercourſe | - 
Of tranſmigratio", as their lot ſhall lead, _ Milton. 


»Twas taught by wile Pythagoras, 

One ſoul might through more bodies paſs: 

Seeing ſuch fyanſmigration there, | 

She thought it not a fable here. Denham, 
When thou wert form'd, heav'n did a man begin, 

But the brute ſoul by chance was ſhuffled in: 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 

Where valiant beaſts, by force and rapine, reign. 

In life's next ſcene, if franſiuigration be, | 

Some bear or lion is reſery'd for thee. Dryden's Aureng. 


. . 2 R ' _ - „ . . . . 
of things reciprocally to each others places. TRransMi1'ssTON, n. / [tranſmiſſien, Fr. tranſmiſſus, Lat. 


There happened certain franſiocations at the deluge, the mat- 
ter conſtituting animal and vegetable ſubſtances being diflolved, 
and mineral matter ſubſtituted in its place, and thereby like 


tranſlocation of metals in ſome ſprings. Woodward. 
TrxanSLU'CENCY. #. / [from #ranfſlucent.] Diaphaneity ; 
tranſparency. | 


Iumps of rock cryſtal heated red hot, then quenched in fair 
water, exchanged their frauſlucency for whiteneſs, the ignition 
and extinction having cracked each lump into a multitude of 
minute bodies. Boyle on Colours. 
*TRANSLU/CENT. } adj. [trans and licens or lucidus, Lat.] 
TRANSLU*CID. Tranſparent ; diaphancus; clear; 
giving a paſſage to the light. | 
In anger the ſpirits aſcend and wax eager; which is ſeen in, 
the eyes, becauie they are tranſlucid. 5 Bacon, 
Wherever fountain cr freſn current flow'd | 
Aguinſt the caſtern Fay trenſwent, pure, 


—̃ — — „ 


The act of ſending from one place to another, or from 


one perſon to another. 5 
If there were any ſuch notable franſmiſſion of a colony hither 
out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain would not have 


. 


omitted ſo memorable a thing. Spenſer on Trelard, 
Operations by t::a7/mfion: of ſpirits is one of the 5 
ſecrets in nature, | Bacon Nat. Hiftory. 


In the zranſmfion of the ſea-water into the pits, the water 
riſeth; but in the rranſmiſſion of the water through the veſſels - 
it falleth. 3 | FEY Bacon. 

Thefe move ſwiftly, but then they require a medium well 
diſpoſed, and their 1ranſmiffion is eaſily ſtopped. _ Bacon, 

The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate and con- 
tract that round hole in it called the pupil, for the better mo- 
derating the tranſmiſſion of light. More. 

Languages'of.ountries are loft by tranſinilſion of colonies of 
a different language, : Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 
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This enquiry will be of uſe, as a parallel diſcove 


* 


ee of the Engliſh laws into Scotland. | Hale. 


heir reflex ion or Hanſmiſſion depends on the conſtitution of 
the air and water behind the glaſs, and not the ſtriking of the 
rays upon the parts of the cla . Newton's Opticks, 
'TrRansM1'SSIVE. adj. [from tranſmiſus, Latin. } Tranſ- 
mitted ; derived from one to another. 
And ſtill the fire inculcates to his ſon | 
Tranſmiſſroe leſſons of the king's renown. Prior. 
Itſelf a ſun: it with franſmiſſive light 
Enlivens worlds deny'd to human fight. N Prior. 
Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would raiſe 
Hiftorick marbles to record his praiſe; 
His praiſe eternal on the faithful ſtone, 
Had with iranſm ive honour grac'd his fon. u Pete. 


To TRANSMI'T. . a. [franſmitto, Lat. tranſmettre, Fr.] 


To ſend from one perſon or place to another. 
By means of writing, former ages tranſmit the memorials of 
ancient times and things to poſterity. i 
He ſent orders to his friend in Spain to ſell his eſtate, and 
tranſmit the money to him. . 5 Adaliſon. 
| Thus flouriſn'd love, and beauty reign'd in ſtate, 
Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory's date: 
Paſt is the gallantry, the fame remains, 
Tranſmitted ſafe in Dryden's lofty ſcenes. ' Granville. 
Shine forth, ye planets; with diſtinguiſh'd light; 
Again tranſmit your friendly beams to earth, | 
As when Britannia joy'd for Anna's birth. Prior. 
TrANSMI'TTAL: A. [from tranſmit.] The act of tranſ- 
mitting ; tranſmiſſion. I know not that this word has 
any authority. . ; : 
Beſides the tranſmittal to England of two-thirds of the reve- 
nues of Ireland, they make our country a receptacle for thetr 
ſupernumerary pretenders to offices, Sawvift, 


TRANSMI'TTER, #. /. [from traz/mit.] One that tranſ- 
mits, 4 | 
TraxSMUTABLE. adj. [tranſmuable, Fr. from tranſmute.] 
Capable of change; poflible to be changed into another 
nature or ſubſtance. | | 
It is no eaſy matter to demonſtrate that air is ſo much as con- 
vertible into water; how tran/mutable it is unto fleſh may be of 
deeper doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The fluids and ſolids of an animal body are eaſily tranſmuta- 


ble into one another. " Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


TRANSMU'TABLY.,. adv. [from tranſmute.] With capacity 
of being changed into another ſubſtance or nature. 
TRANSMUTA'TION. 2. . [tranſmutation, Fr. tranſmutatio, 
from tranſmuto, Latin.) 1. Change into another nature 
or ſubſtance. The great aim of alchemy is the tranſmu- 
tation of baſe metals into gold. 2. Succeflive change. 
Not proper. 8 25 
(J.) Am not I old Sly's fon, by birth a pedlar, by educa- 
tion a cardmaker, by tranſmutation à bear herd. Shakeſp. 
The tranſmutation of plants one into another, is inter mag- 
nalia nature, for the tranſmutation of ſpecies is, in the vulgar 
philoſophy, pronounced impoſſible; but ſeeing there appear 


lome manifeſt inſtances of it, the opinion of impoſſibility is to 


be rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. Bacon. 

The converſion into a body merely new, and which was not 
before; as ſilver to gold, or iron to copper, is better called, 
tor diſtinction ſake, 7ranſmutation. Bacon. 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, is 
very conformable to the courſe of nature, which ſeems delighted 
with trar/mutations. Water, which is a very fluid tafteleſs 
ſalt, ſhe changes by heat into vapour, which is a ſort of air, 
and by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, brittle, fuſible 


fone; and this ſtone returns into water by heat, and water 


returns into vapour by cold. 1 Neavton. 
Ihe ſuppoſed change of worms into flies is no real tranſmu- 
tation; but moſt of thoſe members, which at laſt become viſible 


to the eye, are exiſtent at the beginning, artificially complicated 


together. Bentlęey's Sermons. 


( 2.) The ſame land ſuffereth ſundry tranſmutations of owners 


within one term, Bacon Office of Alieration, 


book of parchment which is © 


_ tranſmitting light. 
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ry of the To PRAN SMV“ TE. v. n. [tranſmuto, Lat. tranſmuer, Fr.] 
To change from one nature or ſubſtance to another. 


- Suidas thinks, that by the 1 fleece was meant a golden 


golden, becauſe it was taught therein how other metals might 
be tranſmuted. Raleigh. 


- 


ſatisfied of the fact. Ray on the Creation. 


TRanSMU'TER. z. . [from tranſmute.] One that tranſ- 


nates. 


Txrxa'xsom. n. . [tranſenna, Lat.] 1. A thwart beam or 


lintel over a door. 2. [Among mathematicians-] The 
vane of an inſtrument called a croſs- ſtaff, being a piece 
of wood fixed acroſs with a ſquare ſocket upon which it 
ſides. | Bailiy. 


TRANS PATAEN CY. n. /. [!ranſparerce, Fr. from tranſpa- 


ent.] Clearneſs; diaphaneity ; tranſlucence; power of 


A poet of another nation would not have dwelt ſo long upon 


the clearneſs and traxſparency of the ſtream; but in Italy one 


ſeldom ſees a river that is extremely bright and limpid, moſt of 
them being muddy. 8 Addiſon. 

Another cauſe 1s the greater rranſfar ency of the veſſels occa- 
ſioned by the thinneſs and delicacy of their coats. Arbuthnot. 


TRANSPARENT - adj. [tranſparent, Fr. trans and appa- 


reo, Lat.] Pervious to the light; clear ; pellucid ; dia- 
phanous ; tranſlucent; not opaque. 
Nor ſhines the filver moon one half fo bright, 
Through the tranſj arent boſom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light, 
Thou ſhin'ſ in every tear that I do weep, 4 7 
Wait upon him with whom you ſpeak with your eye; for 
there be many wiſe men that have ſecret hearts and tranſj arent 


countenances. Bacon Eſſays. 


Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 
As through a cryſtal caſe the figur d hours are ſeen; 
And heav'n did this tranſparent veil provide, 


Becauſe ſhe had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. 
Her boſom appeared all of chryſtal, and ſo wonderfully 


tranſ} arent, that I faw every thought in her heart. Aadiſon. 
Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, | 


Their fluid bodies half-diffoly'd in light. Peofe. 
Transpi'cuous. adj. [trans and ſpecio, Latin.] Tranſ- 


arent ; pervious to the fight. 
P 2 What if that night, 
Sent from her through the wide rranſpicuous air, 
To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar. Milton. 
Now thy wine's franſpicuous, purg'd from all | 
Its earthy groſs, yet let it feed awhile , 
On the fat refuſe. | 


meate. k | 
A mind, which through each part infus'd doth pals, 
Faſhions and works, and wholly doth tranſþierce 
All this great body of the univerſe. | 
| His forceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, - 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood: 
The fides tranſpierc d return a rattling ſound, 


And groans of Greeks inclos'd came — — the 
| | 8 ryden's An. 
TransPIra'tION, z. J. [tranſpiration, Fr.] ' Emiſſion in 


wound. 


1 f N 5 i 
bat a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tranſpiration 


of air, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, my experience 


cannot diſcern. | Brown's Pulgar Errours, 


The tranſjiration of the obſtructed fluids is imagined to be 
one of the ways that an inflammation is removed. SHarp. 


To TRANSPIRE. v. a. [tranſpiro, Latin; tranſpirer, Fr.] 


To emit in vapour. 


To TRAN SPIN E. v. n, [tranſpirer, French.] 1. To be 


emitted by inſenſible vapour. 2. To eſcape from ſecreſy 


to notice: a ſenſe lately innovated from France, without. 


ſheeps - Kin, and therefore called 


That metals may be tranſinuted one into another, I am not 


| Philips. 
To TRANSPIERCE. v. 2. [tranſpercer, French; trans and 
pierce.] To penetrate; to make way through; to per- 


Raleigh. 4 
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(x.) The: nuts fret got are Flt ot n ſoft ales matter, 
which in time franſiret, and paſſes through the ſhell, Wcodw. 


> 1 


To TrRAnsPLa'cE. v. 4. [trans and place.] To remove; 


to put into a new placdee. be A NG 
Tt was tra laced from the left ſide of the Vatican unto a 
more eminent placſde. » Wiltkins's Math. Magick. 
To TRANSPLA/NT. v. a. [trans and planto, Lat. tranſ- 
plunter, Fr.] 1. To remove and plant in a new place. 
2. To remove and ſettle. 3. To remove. | 
(J.) The nobleſt fruits franſplanted in our iſle, 3 
With early hope and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile, Roſcommon. 
Salopian acres flourtſh with a growth, | 
Peculiar ſtil'd the Ottley; be thou firit 5 | 
This apple to tranſplant. Phil ii ps. 
(2.) It any tranſplant themſelves into plantations abroad, 
who are ſchitmaticks or outlaws, ſuch are not fit to lay the 
foundation of a new colony. 
(3.) Of light the greater part he took 
Tranſftlanted from her cloudy ſhrine, and plac'd 
In the ſun's orb. 


. 


| | Milton. 
He profpered at the rate of his own-wiſhes, being -#ran/planted 
out of his cold barren dioceſe of Saint David's into a warmer 
climate, See, | 85 | 5 Clarendon. 


 TranseLanta'rion. 2. / [tranſplantation, French] 1. 


The act of tranſplanting or removing to another ſoil. 2. 
Conveyance from one to another. 3. Removal of men 
from one country to another. | | | 

(1.) It is confeſſed, that love changed often deth nothing; 
ay, it is nothing; for love, where it is kept fixed to its firſt 
object, though it burn not, yet it warms and cheriſhes, ſo as it 
needs no tranſplantation, or change of ſoil, to make it fruitful. 
| | | | | Suckling. 
(2.) What noiſe have we had for ſome years about tranf- 
plantation of diſeaſes, and transfuſion of blood! Baker. 
(3.) Moſt of kingdoms have throughly felt the calamities of 

Forcible tranſplantations, being either overwhelmed by new 
.colonies that fell upon them, - or. driven, as one wave is driven 

by another, to ſeek new ſeats, having loſt their own. Raleigh. 


This appears a replication to what Menelaus had offered 


concerning the granſplantation of Ulyſſes to Sparta. Broome, 
"TRANSPLA'NTER-. 2. /. [from tranſplant.] One that tranſ- 
plants. | | 
To Transpo'ktT. v. 3. [trans and porto, Lat. tranſporter, 
French.] 1. To convey by carriage trom place to place, 
2. To carry into baniſhment, as a felon. 3. To ſen- 


tence as a felon to baniſhment. 4. To hurry by violence 
of paſſion. 5. To put into ecſtaſy ; to ravith with plea- 
ſure. Weg | 255 
(1.) I came hither to franſfort the tidings. Shakeſp. 
Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund! might not you 


Tranſport her purpoſes by word? | Shakeſp. 
3 from one end of the world to the other, which, 


among other uſes, were made to tranſport men. Raleigh, 
A ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill | 
Milton. 


Torn from Pilorus. | 
Cæſar found the ſeas betwixt France and Britain ſo ill fur- 


niſhed with veſſels, that he was fain to make ſhips to tranſport. 


his army. 1251 | Heylyn. 
In the diſturbances of a ſtate, the wiſe Pomponius zranſ- 
ported all the remaining wiſdom and virtue of his country into 
the ſanctuary of peace and learning. Dryden. 
(2.) We return after being tranſported, and are ten times 


greater rogues than before. + Sao. 
(4.) You are fra iſperted by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, .and you flander _ 
'The helms o' th' ſtate. 90585 1 Shakeſp. 
They laugh as if rrazſborted with ſome fit 
Of paſſion. | ge | Milton. 
I ſhew him once tranſtorted by the violence of a ſudden 


palſior\ Dryden. 
2 If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 


the principal party, he ought to have his ſhare in what is con- 


- quered ; or if his romantick diſpoſition tranſport him ſo far as 
to expect little or nothing, they ſhould make it up in dignity. 


Swift, . 
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Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 
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(5.) Here tranſported | behold, #ranſported touch. Minn: 
Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed. miraculous cures were 6 
tra 

| obe e reer | 
TRANSPORT. . . [tranſport, | Fr. from the verb.] 1. 
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Tranſportation; carriage; conveyance. 2. A veſſel of 


carriage; particularly a: veſſel in which ſoldiers are con- 
; N 3. Rapture; ecſtaſy. 4. A felon ſentenced to 
EXI1EC, « x 8 + Þ : $ 9 ev BATS 
.) The Romans neglected their maritime affairs 3 for they 
ſtipulated with the Carthaginians to furniſh, them with ſhips 
for tranſport and wa. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(2.) Nor dares his tranſport veſſels croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos d in graves. Dry, 
Some {poke of the men of war only, and others added the 
tranſports. ho Lo: 44 _ Arbuthnot on Coins, 
(3-) A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleſſing with 
gratitude, à ſpiritual one with ecſtacy and 7ranſport. South, 
TrAnsed'rtANCE. . . [from 4ranſport.] Conveyance 
Carriage; removal, | 1 
O, be thou my Charon, | | 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds ; T7 7g 
Propos'd for the deſerver!' -Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſidu. 
TranseorTa'TION. A. J. [from tranſport.] 1. Convey- 
ance; carriage. 2. Tranſiniſſion or conveyance. 3. Ba- 
niſhment for felony, 4. Ecſtatic violence of paſſion. 
(.) Cottington and Porter had been ſent before to provide a 
veſſel for their tranſportation, Nabi di Wotton, 
(2.) Some were not ſo folicitous to provide againſt the plague, 
as to know whether we had it from the malignity of our own 
Air, or by tranſportation. | . Dryden. 
(4. ) All pleaſures that affect the body muſt needs weary, be- 
cauſe they tranſpart, and all tranſporration is a violence; and 
no violence can be laſting but determines upon the falling of 
the ſpirits, | | South, 
TRANSPORTER. 7. from tranſport.) One that tranſports, 
The pilchard merchant may reap a ſpeedy benefit by diſ- 
patching, ſaving, and ſelling to the traxſporters. Carew, 
TRAanspo'saL. 4. . [from tranſpoſe.] The act of putting 
things in each other's place. Gaui. 
To TRANSPOSE. ©. a. [tranſpoſer, French; tranſpoſitum, 
Latin.] 1. To put each in the place of other. 2. To 
put out of place. | | 
(.) The letters of Elizabetha regina tranſpoſed thus, Angle 
Hera, beafti, ſignify, O England's ſovereign ! thou haſt made 
us happy. ß. n 6 Camden g Rem. 
Tranſtoſe the propoſitions, making the medius terminus the 
predicate of the firſt and the ſubject of the ſecond. Locle. 
(2.) That which you are my thoughts cannot trauſpoſe; 
Angels are bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell.  Shakeſp. 
TRANSPOSITION. 2. /. [tranſpoſation, Fr. from tranſpoſe.) 
1. The act of putting one thing in the place of another. 
2. The ſtate of being put out of one place into another. 
N (2.) The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous globe 
is ſteady, and not liable to any accidental tranſpoſition, nor hath 
it ever ſhifted its ſtation,  Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
To TRANSSH AUE. . 4. [trans and ſhape.] To transform; 
to bring into another ſhape. . n | 
I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit: I ſaid thou hadſt 
a fine wit; right, ſaid ſhe, a fine little one; nay, ſaid I, he 
hath the tongues ; that J believe, ſaid ſhe ; for he ſwore a thing 
to me on Monday night which he forſwore on Tueſday morn- 
ing; there's a double tongue: thus did the fue thy par- 
ticular virtues.  Shakeſp. Much ads about Mothing. 


To TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. 4. [/ranſubſantier, Fr.] 


To change to another ſubſtance. | _ 
F O ſelf-traitor, I do bring AF 
The ſpider love which tra1/ubſtantiates all, 
And can convert manna to gall. 1 75 
Nor ſeemingly, but with keen diſpatch 
Of real hunger, and concodtive heat 


To tranſubſtantiate ; what redounds, tranſpires 
Through ſpirits with eaſe. | 


Donne. 
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3 with them, that their gratitude fupplanted their 
- i Decay of Piety, 


Milton. a 
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"TRANS UBSTANT 1A oN. 2. /  [rran/ubfantiation, Pr.] 


%. 


£ A miraculous operation believed in the Romiſh church, W „ ws ior ty Education. 
OW es ß cond rom gal adihe, King: 
| .change a 7 Axon 5 
| . prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only 7* bake nh her eee 1 or 
& - againſt all probability, but even the clear evidence of his CATCH" BF: inare OF am ; * 8 
; ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſubflantiation ? | Locke, [See TRAIN S.] To adorn; to decorate. 
; | TransuUDa'rION. . , [from rranſudt.] The act of . 8 wer. buſy than the ee Pals, ale 
9 paſſing in ſweat, or perſpirable vapour, through any in- i om any Ahe ER. 
- egument. | | , rd wi | "= 
4 7 : The drops ee not from the rranſudation of =o 4 1 = 4 dots Load Fl hy . | e un 
. BB quors within the glaſs. | — 5 % Was trapp'd with poliſh'd Reel, all ſhining bright, 
7 To TRANSU'DE. wv. u. [trans and ſudo, Latin.] To paſs And 9 with th atchievements of the knjoke. Spenſer, 
. 1 through in vapour. | | Too ſpoil the dead of weed is ſacrilege : {Fon 
e 8 Purulent fumes cannot be tranſinitted throughout the body Rut leave theſe reliques of his living might | 
& 8 before the maturation of an apoſthem, ner after, unleſs the To deck his hearſe and trap his tomb black ſteed. Spenſer. 
h 6: humour break; becauſe they cannot franſude through the bag Lord Lucius preſented to you four milk-white horſes fut 
by ; of an apoſthem. . Harvey on Conſumptions. in ſilver, Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
3 "TrANSVERSAL. adj. [tranſuerſal, Fr. trans and werſalis, Steeds with ſcarlet zra/p'd. Comwvley. 
I Lat.] Running croſſwiſe. al oh TrayDo'o. n. h. [trap and dizr.] A door opening and 
95 An aſcending line, direct, as from fon to father, or grand- ſhutting unexpectedly. , 5 
9 father, is not admitted by the law of England; or in the The arteries which carry from the heart to the ſeveral parts 
1 tranſverſal line, as to the uncle or aunt, great- uncle or great- have valves which open outward like fradosrg, and give the- 
a. 8 aunt. | | | Hale. blood a free paſſage ; and the veins, which bring it back to the 
y= TRANSVE'RSALLY. adv. [from tranſverſal.] In a croſs heart, have valves and trapdoers which open inwards, ſo as to 
a- i direction. | | | | | give way unto the. blood to run into the heart. Ray. 
5 There are divers ſubtile enquiries and demonſtrations con- To T'Rapt. v. 4. [commonly written to zraipſe : probably 
2 cerning the ſeveral proportions of ſwiftneſs and diſtance in an of the ſame original with drab.] To run idly and ſlut- 
LA arrow ſhat vertically, horizentally, or tranſverſally. Wilkins. tiſhly about. It is uſed only of women 
ues To TRANSVE RSE- v. 4. [tranſverſus, Lat.] To chang Trxapss. », . [1 ſuppoſe from 7rape.] An idle ſlatteraly 
vn to overturn. „ woman. 
en. Nothing can be believed to be religion by any people, but He found the ſullen traves | 
be- what they think to be divine; that is, ſent immediately from Poſſeſt with th' devil, worms, and claps. Fun 
nd God: and they can think nothing to be ſo, that is in the power From dot © oor I'd: fooner whine and beg, 
of of man to alter or tr anſwverſe . a EY Leſley. Than marry ſuch a #rapes, Gay's Wha# dige call it. 
th, TRANSVE'RSE. adj. [tranſuerfus, Latin. ] Being in a Since full each other ſtation of renown, 
ts. croſs direction. TP erg 5 Who would not be the greateſt rates in town”? Yaung. 
N His violent touch | Tra'esTICK. 2. ſ. [trap and flick.) A ſtick with which 
Fled and purſu'd traxſverſe the reſonant mages. Milton. boys drive a wooden ball. 
Part in ſtrait lines, part in tranſverſe are found, A fooliſh ſwoop between a couple of thick bandy legs and 
= Fer, 1 e in Sure, ws 3 - two long tragſticts that had no calfs. ©... Spedtator.. . 
e entrails tnele-embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 1710 oy: : » Hp 
Thoſe claſp th' arterial tubes e. rs, avi Blackmore. Trape'zium. . f. [gart ov ; frafeſe, Fr.] A „ 


What natural agent could impel them ſo ſtrongly with a 
tranſverſe ſide blow againſt that tremendous weight and rapidi- 
ty, when whole worlds are a falling ! Bentley's Sermons, 

 TrANSVE'RSELY. adv. [from tranſverſe.) In a croſs di- 
rection. 5 


At Stonehenge the ſtones lie tranſverſely upon each other. 


A | Stilling fleet. 
In all the fibres of an animal there is a contractile power; 
for if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, both the ends ſhrink and 


make the wound gape. * Arbuthnot on Altments. 


of taking from one place to another. | 


Tra'nTters. 2. J. Men who carry fiſh from the ſea-coaſts 
to ſell in the inland countries. . Bailey. 
TRAP. 1. /. ſtnappe, Saxon; trape, Fr. trappola, Ital.] 
1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin. 
ſtratagem to betray or catch unawares. 
which a ball is driven with a ſtick. 
(1.) Die as thou ſhouldeſt, but do not die impatiently, and like 
da fox catched in a. trap. | Taylor * Holy Living. 
The trap ſprings and catches the ape by the fingers. L' Eſir. 
(2.) And lurking cloſely, in await now lay, 


TransUMPTION. . J. trans and ſumo, Lat.] The act 


2. An ambuſh; a 


3. A play at 


'How he might any in his trap betray. Spenſer, 
— — God and your majeſty | | 
Prote& mine innocence, or I fall into | : 
The trap is laid for me. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
They continually laid traps to enſnare him, and made ſiniſter - 
Anterpretations of all the good he did.  Calamy. 
He ſeems a trap for charity to lay, | 
And cons by night his leſion for the day, Dryden, 


*  (4:) Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at ſpan- 


lateral figure, whoſe four ſides are not equal, and none of 
its ſides parallel. | + Dig. 
Two of the lateral frategia are as broad. Woodward. - 
TrapEzo'iD. u. . [TpamiQor and e.; trapeſoide, Fr.] 
An irregular figure, Whole four ſides are not parallel. 
| | 7 1908» 
TraUepincs. 2. /. [This word Minſbew derives from drap, 
French, ciotb.] 1. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle. 
2. Ornainents ; dreſs ; embelliſhments ; external, ſuperfi- 
cial, and trifling decoration. F 
419.) Capariſons and ſteeds 
Baſes and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 


4. 


At jouſt and tournament. Million. 
| Theſe indeed ſeem, | 1 

But I have that within which paſſeth ſhew ; 

Theſe but the rra/ pings and the ſuits of woe. Shakeſp. 


He has fair words, rich trappings, and large promiſes but 


works only for his maſter. | | L*Eſtrange. 
The points of honour . poets may produce, "s 
Trappings of life, for ornament, not uſe, _ Dryden, 


Such pageantry be to the people ſhown ; _* | 


There boaſt thy horſe's trappings, and thy own. Dryden. 
| Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 6 

That all who view the piece may know 1 

He needs no trappings of fictitious fame. Dryden 

In ſhips decay d no mariner ronfides, | 

Lur'd by the gilded ſtern and painted ſides; 

Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, of rr { 
In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. 4 Savift. -- 


Tarasn. =. JS. Itros, Iſlandick ; druſen, Germam] 1. Any 
thing 11 z droſs; dregs. 2. A worthleſs perſon, 
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 Fra'vair. 2. f. [from the verb:] 
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| 3. Mauer improper for food, frequently eaten by girls | 


in the green fickneſ3, 4. I believe that the original fig- 
AR of traſþ is the loppings of trees, from the 
(.) Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and their traſh. 


| wy ke Shakeſpeare. 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 

—Let it alone, thou fool, it is but rb. Shakeſpeare. 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals raſb; tis ſomething, no- 


| thing; | | 
Twas mine, A his; and has been ſlave to thouſands. 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.  *  Shakeſp. Otbello. 
More than ten Hollenſheds, or Halls, or Stows, | 
Of trivial houſhold 7ra/bd he knows; he knows 
When the queen frown'd or ſmil'd. | Donne. 
The collectors only conſider; the greater fame a writer is in 
potion of, the more traſb he may bear to have tacked to 
im. FSavuift. 
Weak fooliſh man! will heav'n reward us there 


With the ſame rraſb mad mortals wiſh for here? Pope. 
(2.) = I ſuſpect this traſh 
To be a party in this injury. Shakeſp. Othello. 

(3-) O that inſtead of rraſb thou'dit taken ſteel. Garth. 


To TRASH. v. a. 1, To lop; to crop. 2. Tocruſh; to 
humble. | LP 
(.) Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 
How to deny them; whom t* advance, and whom 
To traſb for overtopping. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
(2.) Not ſuch as was fit to be impoſed on hard-hearted Jews, 
to encumber and traſh them, but ſuch as becomes an ingenuous 
people. Hammond"s Pratt. Catechiſm, 
TRra'sny. adj. [from traſh.) Worthleſs ; vile; uſeleſs. 
A judicious reader will diſcover in his cloſet that fraſby ſtuff, 
- whoſe glittering deceived him in the action. 


to toil. 2. To be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of 
childbirth. 1 . 
(3.) I travail not, nor bring forth children. Iſa. xxiii. 4. 
She being with child cried, travarlizg in birth, and pained 
to be delivered. | Rev. Xu. 2. 
His heart is in continual labour; it fravails with the obli- 
gation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. 
To Tra'valr,. v. 2. To haraſs; to tire. 
As if all theſe troubles had not been ſufficient to travail the 


realm, a great diviſion fell among the nobility, Hayward. 
A gleam of light turn'd thitherward in hafte 
His Vell d ſteps. Milton. 


| t. Labour; toil 3 
fatigue. - 2. Labour in childbirth | | 
(1.) As every thing of price, ſo this doth require travail. 


Hooker. 


duch impotent perſons as are unable for ſtrong travail, are 

yet able to drive cattle to and fro to their paſture, Sfenſer. 
(2.) In the time of her travail twins were in her. | 
Gen. xxxviii. 

To procure eaſy travails of women, the intention is to 
bring down the child, but not too faſt. Bacon g Naz. Hift. 
Trave, Trave'r, or Travi'ss. 2. A wooden frame 
for ſhoeing unruly horſes, > Ainſawerth. 
To 'I'ra'ver. v. n. [This word is generally ſuppoſed origi- 
| nally the ſame with frawall, and to differ only as parti- 
eular from general: in ſome writers the word is written 


alike in all its ſenfes ; but it is more convenient to write 


travail for labour, and travel for journey.} 1. To make 


journeys: it is uſed for ſea as well as land, though ſome- 


times we diſtinguiſh it from wayage, a word appropriated 
to the ſea. 2. To paſs; to go; to move. 3. To make 
journeys of curioſity. 4. To labour; to toil. This 

| thould be rather rau,. 5 | 
n.) I've watch'd and travelld hard; | 
Some time I thall ſleep out; the reſt Pl] whiſtle, . . Haleſp. 


TRAVEL. 2. , [trawail, Fr. from the noun. ] 


ſenſe belongs rather to travail. 
parts. 


Dryden. 
To TRAVAIL. v. n. [travailler, French. ] 1. To labour; 


South's Sermons, elder a part of experience. | 


and at the place of their landing in Carniola. 


In the foreſt ſhall ye lodge, O ye travelliag companies of 


«.4 
* 


=—_ 


— 


anim. N La. xxi. 13. 
Raphael deign'd to grave with Tobias. Milto, 
Fam would I rrawel to ſome foreign ſhore, 

So might I to myſelf myſelf reſtore. Dryden. 


If others believed he was an Egyptian from his knowledge 
of their rites, it proves at leaſt that he fravelled there. Pope. 
2. — By th' clock tis dayya © _ 

And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp. Fhaleſſ. 
Time travels in divers paces, with divers perſons ; I'll tell 
you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal. Shakeſp, 
; Thus flying Eaſt and Weſt, and North and South, | 
News travell d with increaſe from mouth to mouth, Poe. 
(3-) Nothing tends ſo much to enlarge the mind as travelling, 


that is, making a viſit to other towns, cities, or countries, be. 


ſide thoſe in which we were born and educated. Watts, 
(4-) If we labour to maintain truth and reaſon, 'let not any 


think that we travel about a matter not needful, Hooker, 
To Tra'ver. wv. a. 1. To paſs; to journey over. 2. To 

force to journey. | | 
(r.) Thither to arrive I #rawvel thus profound. Milton. 


(2.) There are other privileges granted unto moſt of the 
corporations, that they ſhall not be charged with garriſons, 
and they ſhall not be travelled forth of their own franchiſes, 
| | Spenſer, 
1. Jour- 
ney; act of paſſing from place to place. 2. Journey of 
cùrioſity or inſt ruction. 3. Labour; toil. This ſhould 
be travail as in Daniel. 4. Labour in childbirth. This 
5. TRAVELS. Account 


of occurrences and obſervations of a journey into foreign 


(1.) Love had cut him ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. b 
Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 
His travels ended at his country- ſeat. 

Mingled ſend into the dance | 
Moments fraught with all the treaſures, ET” AM 


| Dryden, 


Which thy eaſtern travel views. Prior. 
(2.) Let him ſpend his time no more at home, 

Which would be great impeachment to his age, 8 

In having known no travel in his youth. Shakeſpeare. 


Travel in the younger ſort is a part of education; in the 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 
In my travels I had been near their ſetting out in Theſſaly, 
Brown's Trav. 


A man not enlightened by tr awel or reflexton, grows as fond 


of arbitrary power, to which he hath been uſed, as of barren 


countries, in which he has been born and bred. Addiſon. 
(3.) He wars with a retiring enemy, 
With much more travail than with victory. Daniel. 


What think'ſt thou of our empire now, though earn'd | 
With travel difficult. : | Milton. 
(4.) Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 
The nauſeous qualms of ten long months 'and travel to 
requite. Dryden's Virgil. 
(5. A book of his travels hath been honoured with the 
tranſlation of many languages, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hiſtories engage the ſoul by ſenfible occurrences ; as allo 
voyages, travels, and accounts of countries. Watts. 


TRra'veLLER. n. /. [travailleur, Fr. from Jravel.] 1. 


One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. 2. One who 
viſits foreign countries. | 
(1.) The weary traveller wand'ring that way, 
Therein did often quench his thirſty heat. 
—— At the olive roote | 
They drew them then in heape, moſt far from foote 


Spenſer. 


Of any traveller, | Chapman. 
A little eaſe to theſe my torments give, 
Before I go where all in filence mourn, + 

From whoſe dark ſhores no travellers return, Sandys- 


This was a common opinion among the Gentiles, that the 
gods ſometimes aſſumed human ſhape, and converſed upon 
earth with ſtrangers and #rawellers, Bentley's Sermons 
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If a poor traveller tells her, that he has neither ſtrength, thoſe remote corners of it, reſerved. for the diſcovery of theſe 
nor food, nor money left, ſhe never bids him go to the place later ages, may find ſome nations without cities, ſchools, 
from whence he came. | „ Law. houſes, garments, coin; but not without their God. ibis. 
(3.) Farewel monſieur traveller; look you liſp and wear | The lion ſmarting with the hunter's ſpear, | 

(range ſuits, and difable all the benefits of your own country. Though deeply wounded, no way yet ditinay'd ; 
X Shakeſpeare, In (ullen fury traverſes the plain, M44 


x 


Theſe travailers for cloaths, or for a meale, To find the vent'rous foe. Peri. 
At all adventures, any lye will tell. Chapman. Believe me, prince, there's not an African 5 
'The traveller into a Oreign country knows more by the eye, That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
than he that ſtayeth at home can by relation of the zravelley. In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
EE TELE s Bacon New Atlantis. But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues. Addiſon's Cats, 
They are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange country, we What ſeas you travers'd and what fields you fought ! 
ſhould therefore not miſlead them. Locke. | . | N Pose. 
T'ra'VELTAIN'TED.. adj. [travel and tainted.] Haraſſed; (5.) My purpoſe is to traverſe the nature, principles, and 
fatigued with travel. propertres, of this deteſtable vice, ingratitude. - MFouth, 


I have foundered nine ſcore and odd poſts : and here, rra- To Tra'verst. wv. n. To uſe a poſture of oppoſition in 
vellainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, N 


taken Sir John Coleville. Shakeſp. Henry IV. To ſee thee figh | 
| a : ght, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee here, to ſec 
TRAVERS. adv. [French.] Athwart ; acroſs. Not uſed. thee there. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| He ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite 'T'ra'vesTY- adj. [travefli, French.] Dreſſed ſo as to be 


travers, athwart the heart of his lover. Shakeſpeare, 


TRra'veRSE. adv. [a travers, Fr.] Crofiwiſe ; athwart. 
Bring water from ſome hanging grounds, in long furrows 


made ridiculous ; burleſqued. _ | 
TrRAUmaA'TICK. 4%. [Tpavparixo;.] Vulnerary ; uſeful to 
wounds. | 


and from thoſe drawing it 7rawverſe to ſpread Bacon | ore | 
| 7 1 1 : I deterged and diſpoſed the ulcer to incarn, and to do ſo I - 
T yes hos 46 ha ma ae 2 oy b : Hayward. put the patient into a — decoction. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
my 15 = 3 3 _ 1 Trav. n. /. tray, Swediſh.] A ſhallow wooden veſſel 
Darts his experienc'd A and ſoon traverſ? in which meat or fiſh is carried. : 12 
The whole battalion views their order due Milton. Sift it into a tray, or bole of wood. Moxor's Mech. Exer. 


No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay, 
Tra'yrkrip. A . A play, I know not of what kind. 

I ſhall play my freedom at ?raytrip, and become thy bond 


TRAVERSE. adj. [tranſuerſus, Lat. traverſe, Fr.] Lying 
acroſs; lying athwart: . 
The paths cut with traverſe trenches much encumbered the 


carriages until the pioneers levelled them. Hayward. : 
Oak being ſtrong in all poſitions, may be truſted 2 | _ ö ? SOate/p.. Taue Night. 
and traverſe work for Summers. Wotton's Archites, TRE ACHEROUS. adj. [from treachery.) Faithleſs; perfi- 


TRA'VERSE. n. . 1. Any thing laid or built croſs. 2. dious ;- guilty of deſerting or betraying. 


He bad the lion to be rematted 
Unto his ſeat; and thoſe ſame treacherous vile 


Something that thwarts, croſſes, or obſtructs; croſs acci- 
dent.; thwarting obſtacle. This is a ſenſe rather French 


than Enzliſh. © Be 1 for their pon guile, Spenſer. 
1.) The Tirſan cometh with all his generation; and if there nlp eee 1 FUSS . 
be : mother from whom the whole 3 deſcended, there is _ ny the XP One RON A | : O_o. 
a traverſe placed in a loft where ſhe ſitteth. Vas if 7 ACHEROUSLy. adv, [from treacherous. ] Faithleſsly; 
(2.) A juſt and lively picture of human nature in its actions, per fidiouſſy; by treaſon; by diſhoneſt firatagem. 
paſſions, and traverſes of fortune. 5 Dryden. Then gan Carauſius tyrannize anew, | 
He ſees no defect in himſelf, but is ſatisfied that he ſhould And him Alectus rreacherouſly ſlew, mn 
have carried on his defigns well enough, had it not been for And took on him the robe of emperor. Spenſer, 
' unlucky traverſes not in his power. Locke. 3 Thou haſt ſlain : | | 
To TrRA'VERSE. v. 4. [traverſer, French. It was anciently The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 
\ accented on the laſt ſyllable.) 1. To croſs; to lay And treacheroufly hat thou vanquiſh'd him. ee 


athwart. 2. To croſs by way of oppoſition to thwart a ers 53 reeds, 


with obſtacles. 3. To oppoſe; to croſs by an objection. With ſtrangling ſnare, or winding net. Donne. 


A law term. 4. To wander over; to croſs. 5. T6 I treated, truſted you, and thought you mine; 
ſurvey.z to examine thoroughly. + When, in requital of my beſt endeavours, 


1 — — Myſelf, and ſuch 5 You treacherouſiy pra&tis'd to undo me, 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, __  Seduc'd my only child, and ftole her. Olabay. 
Have wander'd with our rave arms, and breath'd They bid him ſtrike, to appeaſe the ghoſt | 
Our ſufterance vainly. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. Of his poor father zreacherouſly loſt. Dryden's Juvenal. 


The parts ſhould be often 7rawerſed or croſſed by the flow- Pg +4!,c treacherous] 1e. qua- 
ing of the folds which looſely encompaſs them, without fitting r ets = Abs i < a 1 „] The JU 
ne | 9 * 


too ſtraight. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. wu 5 
(2.) This treatiſe. has, ſince the firſt 8 2 TREACHERY. 1. J. [tr icherie, Fr.] Perfidy; breach ay 
often traverſed with other thoughts. Wotton, of faith. 185 


John Bull thought himſelf now of age to look after hivown TR EACHET OR. 2. , [from tricher, trie heur, Fr.] A 
affairs; Frog reſolved to traverſe this new project, and to make TREATCHOUR. traitor ; one who betrays; one who 


him uneaſy in his own family. 3 Arbuthnot. violates his faith or allegiance. Not in uſe. 
(3-) You fave th it e of long litigious laws, Good Claudius with him battle fought, 
Where ſuits are pern d, and fo little won, In which the king was by a rreachetour 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryden. Diſguiſed lain. | | Spenſer 
Without a good {kill in my? „and a new geography to Where may that zreachour then be found, 
. eee. him aright, one may loſe 3 in traverſing the Or by what means may I his footing tra&. Stenſer. 
1 wy He many 2 _—_— SO ode: pciopls. TR BACLE, n. /. [triacle, Fr. tria:k.e, Dutch; theriacs, 
Of ſtatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Wilton. Latin.] 1- A medicine made up of many ingredients. 
He that ſhall zrawverſe over all this habitable earth, with all 2. Molaſſes; the ſpume of ſugar. | 255 234; A 
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(5.) Through thy name will we zread them under that riſe 
againſt us, | P/al. xliv. 5. 
Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the. ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 
Till all my fires were ſpent; and then caſt downward 
To be trod out by Czfar ? Diyden's All for Love. 
(6.) They tread their wine-preſſes and ſuffer thirſt, 


= .'  (r.) The phyſician that has obſerved the medicinal virtues of TREIADE R. n. from tread.] He who treads. . 
_  treacle, without knowing the nature of each of the ſixty odd © The treaders ſhall tread out no wine in their preſſes... Iz, 
_ r cure many patients with it. Os Txe'apLe. n. J [from tread.) 1. A part of an engine 
1.91 of | _ Treacle water has much of an acid in it. 2Y©7* on which the feet act to put it in motion. 2. The ſperm; 
1853. | To READ. v. 2. pret. rod. part. paſſ. trodden. [trudan, of the cock. 7 nth ot. 
19 10 Gothick ; xcnedan, Saxon; treden, Dutch.) "mY To ſet (1.) The farther the fore-end of the treadle reaches out beyond 
1 the foot. 2. To trample ; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or the fore-ſide of the lathe, the greater will the ſweep of the 
10 malice, 3. To walk with form or ſtate. 4. To copu- fore-end of the treadle be, and conſequently the more revolu- 
NMI N ar e | tions is made at one tread, Moon Mech. Exerciſes,. 
| 5 . (1. ) — He ne'er drinks, ä (2.) Whether it is not made out of the garm, or ' ?readle of 
150 E an 20 AA RS ru RN ES 
tak bh ofe which perfume the air moſt, being trodden upon an Oz tne Egg is AIreagte, rormeriy tnougut to de 
414% cruſhed, are dune, wild thyme, and Gs mint; n the cock's ſperm, 8 er bam. 
e ſet whole alleys of them, to have the pleaſure. when you walk TREASON. n. . [trahiſon, French.] An offence com- 
WH) 3:4 or tread. i Bacon s Hays. mitted againſt the dignity and majeſty of the common- 
1 i - Thoſe dropping gums OW" naw wealth: it is divided into high treaſon and petit treaſon, 
1 Aſk riddance, if we mean wi phone be Ar 1. 11 nie . High reaſon is an offence againſt the ſecurity of the com- 
1 3 dels you tread _ ok Loneſtar. e. monwealth, or of the king's majeſty, whether by imagi- 
tl 41 | Muſt, as-a foreign recreant, be led | nation, word, or deed F ny "> compaſs a imagine treaf, 1 
104 With manacles along our ſtreet, or elſe or the death of the prince, or the queen conſort, or his 
1 Triumphantly zread on thy country's my ateſp. Ceriale wo ve 1 il ent 3 3 ei oe 1 N or 
FF: And bear the palm. 5 SHaleſp. Or10tanus. is elde augater unmarried, or is C on's wi ez Or. 
1 Thou ſhalt tread upon their high places. Deut. xxxiii. 29. levy war againſt the king in his realm, or to adhere to. 
0 0 lf gern ere eee e e. dete, deal n fal, aa or to counteret th king 
14 Ye that ſtately read or lowly creep. . Pro going cog bring, 
104 e eee bs: hs | falſe money into this realm counterfeited like the money 
1 (4.) When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws; F Falun 4 | kill 2 
61 e eee Shakeſp, of England, and to utter the ſame ; or to kill the king's: 
„ What diſtance between the treading or coupling, and the chancellor, treaſurer, Juſtice of the one bench, or of the 
ii laying of the egg ? | Bacon's Nat. Hiftl, other; Juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſſize, Juſtices of oyer 
14 They bill, they zread, Alcyone compreſs'd, | and terminer, when in their place and doing their duty 3 or 
4.4159 Seven days ſits brooding on her floating neſt. Dryden. forging the king's ſeal manual, or privy ſignet; or dimi- 
$919 To TREAD. v. 4. I. To walk on; to feel under the foot. niſhing or impairing the current money: and, in ſuch 
| 1 4 2. To preſs under the foot. 3. To beat; to track. 4. treaſon, a man forfeits his lands and goods to the king : 
44.1 To walk on in a formal or ſtately manner. 5. To cruſh and it is called treaſon paramount. Petit treaſon is when 
$918 under foot; to trample in contempt or hatred. 6. To a ſervant kills his maſter, a wife her huſband ; ſecular or 
29-0 put in action by the feet. 7. To love as the male bird religious kills his prelate ; this treaſon gives forfeiture to 
19910 the Rs. BEE PS CS | : every lord within his own fee: both trraſons are capital. 
ENT (J. ould J had never trod this Engliſh earth, | | Corel, 
4 440 Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shakeſp. He made the overture of thy treaſons to us. Shaleſp. 
14 He dy'd obedient to ſevereſt law ; e — — Man diſobeying, 
WH Forbid to tread the promis'd land he ſaw. _ Prior. Diſloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
614 ( 2.) Tread the ſnuff out on the floor to prevent ſtinking. Againſt the high ſupremacy of heaven: 
140 5 F | Swift. To expiate his treaſon hath nought left. Milton. 
en (3-) Full of briars is this working world. | This being, a zreaſon againſt God, by a commerce with his 
f 1400 They are but burs : if we walk not in the trodden Aaths, enemy. | Holyday. 
e dur very petticoats will catch them. Shakeſp. As you like it. Athaliah cried, Treaſon, treaſon. 2 Kings, xi. 14. 
(4. Methought ſhe trod the ground with greater 98 Tre'asS0NnABLE, } adj. [from treaſon. ] Having the na- 
| n Tre/asownovns. 0 ture or guilt of treaſon. Treaſonous 


is out of uſe. 5 

Him by proofs as clear as founts in July | | 

I know to be corrupt and treaſonous. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight | 

Of zreas nous malice. | Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 

Moſt mens heads had been intoxicated with imaginations of 


Job, xxiv. plots, and zreaſorable practices. 5 Clarendon. 
| (7.) He feather'd her and trod her. Dryden's Fables. : ber wks ne _ * e ſhe banquets, Milton 
| | inn: | :ſ0nous offer. | , 
| | TREAD. . f. [from ne, yerd. b "TE * ; ep with the A. credit to run ten millions in debt without parliamentary 
| ON: 2. Way 4 tact; path, 3: e Cocks part in ſecurity is dangerous, illegal, and perhaps freaſonable. Swift. 
| e egg. | TE 1 | 57 n 
455 If the ſtreets were pav'd with thine eyes, TE OE EM \ dg „French; theſaurus, Latin. | 
| Hep feet were much too dainty for fuch tread. Shaheſp, * 8 th hoarde 4 riches accumulated. _ 
; The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 82833 n inventory, importing 
4 For want of zread, are undiſtinguiſhable. Milton, he ſcveral parcels of his plate, his tr caſure, f 
| — High above the ground Rich ſtuffs, TR  Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore He uſed his laws as well for collecting of. treaſure, as for 
Their nimble tread. Milton, Correcting of manners. f Bacon. 
The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, : Gold is 7reajure as well as ſilver, becauſe not decaying, and 
Gets wherewithal to cloath and buy him bread. Dryden. never ſinking much in value. | Locle. 


How wert thou wont to walk with cautious read, 
A diſn of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head! 
( 2.) Cromwell is the king's ſecretary ; further, 


Sewwift.” 


To Tre'asuRE, wv. a. [from the noun.] To hoard ; to 
repoſite; to lay up- „„ 
After thy hardneſs and impenitent heart thou reaſureſi up 

Ram. TH LO 


r r " 


Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment. | Shakeſp. unto thyſelf wrath againſt the day of wrath, 
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practical principles are treaſurtd up in man's mind, that, 
| like the candle of the Lord in the heart of every man, diſco- 
vers what he is to do, and what to avoid. South. 
No, my remembrance treaſures honeſt thoughts, . 

And holds not things like thee; I ſcorn * 
de. 


Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, 


Since all-things loſt on earth are treaſur'd there. Pope. 


who has care of money; one who has charge of treaſure. 
This is my treaſure, let him ſpeak 

That I have reſerv'd nothing. 

Before the invention of laws, private affections in ſupreme 

rulers made their own fancies both their treaſurers and hangmen, 

weighing in this balance good and evil. Raleigb. 

TREHASURERSHIT. 2. . [from treaſurer.] Office or dig- 
nity of treaſurer. : | 

He preferred a baſe fellow, who was a ſuitor for the rrea- 

ſurerſhip, before the moſt worthy. Hakewwill, 


Tre ASUREH.OUSE. #. . [treaſure and houſe.] Place 
where hoarded riches are kept. 

Let there be any grief or diſeaſe incident to the ſoul of men, 

for which there is not in this rreaſurebouſe a preſent comforta-- 


ble remedy to be found. Hooker .. 
| Thou ſilver rreaſurehouſe, 
Tell me once more, what title doſt thou bear? Shakeſp.. 


Gather together into your ſpirit, and its rreaſure houſe, the 
memory, not only all the promiſes of God, but alſo the for- 
mer ſenſes of the divine favours. Taylor's Holy Living. 

TrE/aSURY. 1. . [from treaſure; treſorerie, Fr.] 1. A 
place in which riches are accumulated. 2. It is uſed by 
Shakeſpeare for treaſure. 5 

(1.) And yet I know not how conceit may rob 

The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 

Yields to the theft. 

Ulyſſes* goods, A very treaſurie 

Of braſs, and gold, and ſteele of curious frame. Chapman. 

He had a- purpoſe to furniſh a fair caſe in that univerſity 
with choice collections from all parts, like that famous treaſury. 


of knowledge at Oxford. Wotton. 
The ſtate of. the rreaſury the king belt knows. Temple. 
Phyſicians, by treaſures. of juſt obſervations, grow to ſkill- 
in the art of healing. . Matis. 
(2.) And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea | 

With ſunken. wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. Shakeſp.- 
— Thy ſumptuous buildings 

Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. Shakefſp. Henry VI. 
To I' EAT. v. a. [jraiter, French; trafo, Lat.] 1. To 


negotiate z. to ſettle. 2: [ Trado, Batin.] To diſcourſe 
on. 3. To uſe in any manner, good or bad. 4. To 
bandle; to manage; to carry on. 5. To entertain with- 
out expenſe to the gueſt. 


. (.) To treat the peace, a hundred ſenators- | 
f Shall be commiſſioned, Dryden's Æneid. 


, (3.) He treated his priſoner with great harſhneſls. Spectator. 
Since living virtue is with envy. curs'd, „ 

: And the beſt men are treated like the worſt ;. 

| Do thou, juſt goddeſs, call our merits fort, 

4 And give each deed th' exact, intrinſick worth. Pope: 


| (4.) Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their ſubjects in their 
pictures, as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden. . 
7% TreAT. v. n. [traiter, Fr. xnahxian, Saxon:] 1. To 
diſcourſe ; to make diſcuflions. 2. To practiſe negotia- 
tion. 3. To come. to terms of accommodation. 4. To 
make gratuitous entertainments. 
(1.) Of love they treat till-th* ev'ning ſtar. 2 Milton. 
Abſence, what the poets call death in love, has given occa- 
fon to beautiful complaints in thoſe authors who have treated” 
of this paſſion in verſe. Addiſon, Spectator. 
(2.) The king treated with tbem. 2 Mac. xiii. 22. 
(33. ) You, Maſter Dean, frequent the great, 
Inform us, will the emp'ror freat? | 
(4.) If we do not deal, at leaſt we treat. 


_ Swift, 
, Prior, 


* 


TxEIASUR ER n. |. from treaſure ; treſorier, Fr.] One 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


To Tre'sLE. wv. a [from the adjeQtive ; triplico, 
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Txear. . /. [from the verb.] 1. An entertainment given. 
2. Something given at an entertainment. 
(..) This is the ceremony of my fate; | 

A. parting treat, and I'm to die in ſtate, Dryden.. 
He pretends a great concern for his country, and inſight 
into matters : now ſuch. profeſſions, when recommended by a 


— 


treat, diſpoſe an audience to hear reaſon. Collier. 
What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 
For one man's treat, But for another's ball? Pope. 


(2.) Dry figs. and grapes, and wrinkled. dates were ſet, 


In caniſters t enlarge the little rear. Dryden. 
The king of gods revolving in his mind | 
Lycaon's guilt and his inhuman treat. Dryden. 


TRECATABLE. adj. [traitable, French.] Moderate; not 
violent. | | 
A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart this world with 
a kind of zreatable diſſolution, than be ſuddenly cut off in a 
moment, rather to be taken than ſnatched away. Hooker. 
The heats or the colds of ſeaſons are leſs treatable than with 
us. 2 Temple. 
TRECATISE. A. . [trafatus, Latin] Diſcourſe; written 
tractate. $8 
The time has been my fell of hair 
Wou'd at a diſmal freatiſe rouze, and ſtir 
As life were in't. Shakeſp.- 
Beſides the rules given in this Zreatiſe to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, there is required a long converſations 
with the beſt pieces. Dryden's Du Freſuay. 
TREATMENT. 7. ff [traitment;, Fr.] Uſage ; manner of 
uſing good or bad. ; 
Scarce an humour or chara&er which they have not uſed; 
all comes waſted to us: and were they to entertain this age, 
they could not now make ſuch plenteous treatment. Dryden. 
Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords. Pope. 
TREATY. 2. . [traiti, French.) 1. Negotiation ; act of 
treating. 2: A. compact of accommodation relating to» 
publick affairs. 3. [For entreaty,] Supplication; peti- 
tion ; ſolicitation. 


(1.) She began a zreaty to para | 


And ftabliſh terms betwixt both their requeſts. . Spenſer. - 
He caſt by zreaty and by trams | 
Her to perſuade, Spenſer. 


(2.) A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a 
treaty. - Bacon Henry VII. 


—— Echion then | 
Lets fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand, . | 
And with the reſt a peaceful treaty. makes. Addiſon's Ovid. 
(3.) I muſt 5 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, dog, 
And palter in the ſhift of lowneſs. 8 Shaleſp. 
Tre'BLE. adj. [triple, French; triplus, triplex; Lat.] 1. 
Threefold ; triple. 2: Sharp of ſound. A muſical 


term. | 
(1.) | Some I ſee, 
That twofold balls and 7reble ſceptres carry. Shakefp. - 
Who can | 


His head's huge doors unlock, whoſe jaws with great 
And dreadful teeth in treb/z ranks are ſet. Sandys«- 
All his malice ſerv'd but to bring forth | 
Infinite goodneſs, grace, and mercy ſhewn 
On man by him ſeduc'd ; but on himſelf 
Jyeble confuñon, wrath, and vengeance pour'd. 
A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on every fide 
With treble walls. iS 
The pious Trojan then his- jav'Iin ſent, 
The ſhield gave way; through treblè plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs. Drygen's neid. 
(2:) The ſharper or quicker percuſſion of air cauſeth the 
more ?reble ſound, and the. lower. or heavier the baſe ſound. 
| Bacon. 
f Latin 3+ 
multiply by three ; to make. thrice. 


Milton. 
Dryden's AE neid. 


tripler, French.) To 
as much. | | | 
bphe conceiv'd, and zrebling the due time, EC 
Brought forth this monſtrous maſs, | Stenſer. 
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I would not be ambitious in my with, _ 
To wiſh myfelf much better; yet for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myſelf, | 
A thouſand times more fair. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Aquarius ſhines with feebler rays, - | | 
Four years he trebles, and doubles fix ſcore days. Creech. 
To Trxe'BLe. b. n. To become threefold. 


. 
— 

1 
& : 


Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles and 7rebles .. brows Bo co blu anc his eric; 


TRBEN. adj. Wooden; made of wood. Obſolete. 


upon him, ſo doth his inability to pay it. Swift. 
Tze'BLe. n. /. A ſharp ſound. £ | 
The treble cutteth the air ſo ſharp, as it returneth too ſwift 


to make the ſound equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is 


the ſweeteſt. Bacon. 
The lute. (till trembles underneath thy nail: 
At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, 
The zrebles ſqueak for fear, the bales roar. Dryden. 


Txe'BLENEss. 2. . [from zreb/e.] The ſtate of being 


treble. 
The juſt proportion of the air percuſſed towards the baſe- 
neſs or treblenejs of tones, is a great ſecret in ſounds. Bacon. 


Tre'pr.y. adv. [from treble.] Thrice told; in threefold 
number or quantity. : 
— — . His jav'lin ſent, "I 
The ſhield gave way; through treble plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs, of linnen zrebly roll'd. Dryden's Aneid. 
The ſeed being fo neceſſary for the maintenance of the ſe- 
veral ſpecies, it is in ſome doubly and zreb/y defended. Ray. 
TREE. . /. [zrie, Iſlandick; tree, Daniſh.) 1. A large 
; vegetable, riſing with one woody ſtem, to a conſiderable 
height. 2. Any thing branched out. 

(1.,) Trees and ſhrubs, of our native growth in England, 
are diſtinguiſhed by Ray. 1. Such as have their flowers diſ- 
jointed and remote from the fruit; and theſe are, 1. Nucife- 

rous ones; as, the walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree, the beach, 
the cheſnut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; of 
this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female; the pine, the 
common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3. Bacciferous, as, 
the juniper and yew trees. 4. Lanigerous ones; as the black, 
white, and trembling poplar, willows, and oſiers of all kinds. 
5. Such as bear their ſeeds, having an imperfe& flower, in 
leafy membranes; as, the horſe-bean. 6. Such as have their 
fruits and flowers contiguous z of theſe ſome are pomiferous ; 
as, apples and pears ; and ſome bacciferous ; as, the ſorb or ſer- 
vice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild roſe, ſweet brier, 
currants, the great bilbery-buſh, honey-ſuckle, joy. Pruni- 
ferous ones, whoſe fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a ſtone 
in the middle; as, the black-thorn or floe tree, the black and 
white bullace tree, the black cherry, &c. Bacciferous ones; 
as, the ſtrawberry tree in the weft of Ireland, mifletoe, water 
elder, large laure], the viburnum or way-faring tree, the dog- 
bery tree, the ſea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the 
privet bar-berry, common elder, the holy, the buckthorn, the 
berry-bcaring heath, the bramble, and ſpindle tree or prick- 
wood. Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder 
nut tree, the box tree, the common elm and aſh, the maple, 
the gaule or ſweet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
furze or gorſe, the lime tree, &c. Miller. 

Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory _ 

With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Who can bid the free unfix his earth-bound root. Shakeſf. 
It is pleaſant to look upon a tree in Summer covered with 


green leaves, decked with bloſſoms, or laden with fruit, and 


caſting a pleaſant ſhade : but to conſider how this free ſprang 
from a little ſeed, how nature ſhaped and fed it till it came to 
this greatneſs, is a more rational pleaſuie. Burnet, 
Trees ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and at a good diſtance from 
the earth, ſpread into branches: thus gooſeberries are ſhrubs, 
and oaks are frees. „ Locle. 
(2.) Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 
Ey trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit: 

Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 

Old caprains and dictators of their race, Dryden. 


TREE germander. u. J. A plant. 


T'xe/poi. 2. /, [trifalium, Latin. A plant. 


TREITM OUR. 2. / [tremor, Lat.] 


TREE of li/e. n. [, [{ignum wite, Latin.) An evergreen 


the wood is eſteemed by turners. „ 
Frez primroſe. n. J. A plant. 71 | 
Taeen. old plur. of tree. | . 
8.2 — Well run greenhood, got between e 


Under the ſand-bag he was ſeen; 
Lowting low like a for'ſter green, | 
Ben. FJobnſon. 


Sir Thomas Rookeſby, being controlled for firſt ſuffering 
-himſelf to be ſerved in feen cups, anſwered, Theſe homely 
cups pay truly for that they contain: I had rather drink out 
of treen and pay gold and ſilver, than drink out of gold and 
ſilver and make wooden payments. ; I Camden. 
Miller, 

Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a ſweet 
and beautiful child, ſtanding upon tiptoes, and a trefoil, or 
three-leaved graſs in her wa Peacham on Drawing, 


Some ſow teil or rye- graſs with their clover. Mortimer. 


TRE'ILLAGE. n. ſ. [French:] Treillage is a contexture of 


pales to ſupport eſpalliers, making a diſtinct incloſure of 
any. pert of a garden. Treveux. 

here are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: makers 
of flower -gardens are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers, contrivers 
of bowers, grottos, treillages, and caſcades, are romance 
writers, | Spefator.. 


TRE'LLIS. n. /. [French.) Is a ſtructure of iron, wood, 


or ofier, the parts croſſing each other like a lattice. 
| | Trevoux. 


To TREMBLE. w. n. [trembler, Fr. tremo, Lat.] 1. To 


ſhake-as with fear or cold; to ſhiver; to quake; to. 
ſhudder. 2. To quiver; to totter. 3. To quaver; to 
ſhake as a found. = - 
(1.) My compaſſionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it rrembles by ſurmiſe. 
— God's name | 
And power thou trembleſt at. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Shew your flaves how cholerick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
When he heard the king, he fell into ſuch a trembling that 
he could hardly ſpeak. N * Clarendon. 
Frighted Furnus trembl'd as he ſpoke. Dryden's Hneid. 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, 
With terror !remb/d heav'n's fubhding hill, 


Shakeſp. 


And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews diſtil. Dryden. 
Ye pow'rs, revenge your violated altars, | 

That they who with unhallow'd hands approach 

May tremble. ? - Ree, 
(2.) Sinai's grey top ſhall fremble. Milton. 


We cannot imagine a maſs of water to have ſtood upon the 


middle of the earth like one great drop, or a trembling jelly, 


and all the places about it dry. Burnet. 
 (3-) Winds make a noiſe unequally, and ſometimes when 
vehement zremble at the height of their blaſt, Bacon. 


TRELABLIN GL. adv. [from trembling.) So as to ſhake 


or quiver. 
Tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 5 | 
And on the ſudden dropt.  Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleofaira. 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks givin, 
JT inſpect a mile, not comprehend the heav'n: 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 5 
To ſmart and agonize at every pore ? Pope. 


TxtEme/nDous. adj. [tremendus, Latin.] Dreadſul; hor- 


rible ; aſtoniſhingly terrible, 
There ſtands an altar where the prieſt celebrates ſome myſte- 
ries ſacred and tremendous. Tatler. 
In that portal ſhou'd the chief appear, 
Each hand fremendous with a brazen ſpear. Pope's Odyſev. 
1. Ihe flate of trem- 


bling. 2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 


(1.) He fell into an univerſal rremour of all his joints, that 


Harvey. 


when going his legs trembled under hun, 


By its ſtyptick and ſtimulating quality it affects the nerves, 
occaſioning tremours. g Arbuibnot on Aliments. 
(2.) Theſe ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through teleſcopes 
which have large apertures: for the rays of light which paſs 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble each of them 
apart, and by means of their various, and ſometimes contrary 
tremours, fall at one and the fame time upon different points in 
the bottom of the eye. | | Newton, 
Txt /muULouUs. 2%. [tremulus, 'Latin.] 
fearful. 2. Quivering ; vibratory. 
(2.) The tender rremulous Chriſtian is eaſily diſtracted and 
amazed by them. ; Decay of Piety. 
(2.) He owned to have ſome kind of little diſcompoſure in 
the choice of things perfectly indifferent; for where there was 


nothing to determine him, the balance, by hanging even became | 


tremulbus. Fell. 
Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreſſes a 
' ſwift rremiulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which 
breath paſſing ſmooth does not. Helder. 
As thus th' effulgence fremulous I drink, 
The lambent light'nings ſhoot acroſs the ſky. 
TREYNM ULOUSNESS, *. Jo [from tremulous. | The ftate of 
quivering. | 
TREN. 2. . A fiſh ſpear. Ainſ. 
fo TRENCH+ v. 4. [trancher, Fr.] 1. To cut. 2. To 
| cut or dig into pits or ditches. 3. To fortify by earth 
= thrown up. | | 
= (1.) Safe in a ditch he bides, 
; Ke With twenty trexched gaſhes on his head. 
| his weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diflolves to water, and doth loſe his form. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Trench the ground, and make it ready for the Spring. 
| velyn. 


Shakeſp. 


Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry fide 


Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Pope. 

The trenchizg plough or coulter is uſeful in paſture-ground, 

N to cut out the ſides of trenches or drains. Mortimer. 
(3.) Pioneers with ſpades and pickax arm'd, 3 

. Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. Milton. 


TRENCH. u. /. [tranche, French. } 


Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers 
a town, or to guard a camp. 

(1.) — On that coaſt build, | 
And with a french encloſe the fruitful field. Dryden's En. 
When you have got.your water up to the higheſt part of the 

land, make a (mall trench to carry ſome of the water in, keep- 
ing it always upon a level. Mortimer's Huſb. 
(.) The citizens of Corioli have iſſued forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 


in their approach to 


4 I faw our party to the zrexches driven, 

he And then I came away. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
5 William carries on the french, Ib, 

t, Till both the town and caſtle yield. Prior. 
en Tat 'ncHaNT. adj. [trenchant, Fr.] Cutting; ſharp. 


rt. | He fiercely took his rrenchant blade in hand, 
With which he ftruck fo furious and fo fell, 
That nothing ſeem'd the puiſſance could withſtand. Spexler. 
Againſt a vanquifh'd foe, their ſwords 
Mere ſharp and trenchant, not their words. 
Txz/ncyutr. n. /. from trench; trenchoir, Fr.] 1, 
piece of wood on which meat 1s cut at table. 2. The 
table, 3. Food ; pleaſures of the table. 
e | No more 
I' ferape trencher, nor waſh diſh. | 
My eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd, 


Hudibras. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Than one which holds a trencher. Shateſp. Timon of Athens. 
When we find our dogs, we ſet the diſh or trexcher on the 


ground, | More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Their homely fare diſpatch'd ; the hungry band _ 
Invade their trenchers next, and ſoon devour, 
Many a child may have the idea of a ſquare frencher, or 
round plate, before he has any idea of infinite. Locke. 
(2. ———— How often haſt thou 
Fed from. my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, | 
When I have feaſted? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
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1. Trembling; 


Thomſon. 


1. A pit or ditch. 2. 


4A 


Dryden. 


r 


(3) It could be no ondivary declenfion of nature that could | 


ring ſome men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
ſummum bonum upon their erexchers, and their utmoſt felicity 
in wine. | 7 | | 4 South. 
TRSsINCHERNT LY. u. /. ¶trencher and .] One that 
tables ; a paraſite. | Fo 
He found all people came to him promiſcuouſly, and he 
tried which of them were friends, and which only trencherflies 
and ſpungers. | 
RE/NCHERMAN- #. , [trencher and man.] 
Obfolete. 2. A feeder ; an eater. | ; 
(1.) Palladius affured him, that he had already been more 
fed to his liking than he could be by the ſkilfulleſt zrenchermen 
of Media. - I | Sidney. 
(2.) You had victuals, and he hath holp to eat it: he's a 
very valiant trencher man; he hath an excellent ſtomach. Shak. 
T'RE'NCHERMATE. 7. /. 
companion; a paraſite. 


haunts 


1. A cook. 


Becauſe that judicious learning of the ancient ſages doth not 


in this caſe ſerve the turn, theſe frenchermates frame to them- 
ſelves a way more pleafant ; a new method they have of -turn- 
ing things that are ſerious into mockery, an art of contradiction 
by way of ſcorn. | Hooker. 
To TREND. L. 2. To tend; to lie in any particular di- 
tection. It ſeems a corruption of tend. 
The ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, 

To learn the natives names, their towns explore 

The coaſts and zrendings of the crooked ſhore. Dryden. 
TrE\nNTALS, 2. . [trente, Fr.] Trentals or trigintals were 


a number of maſſes, to the tale of thirty, faid on the 


fame account, according to a certain order inſtituted by 
Saint Gregory. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Txe'nDLE. 2. , [cnendel, Saxon.) Any thing turned 

round. Now improperly written /rundle. 
Taura'n. . ſ. [trepan, French.] 1. An inftrument by 
which chirurgeons cut out round pieces of the ſkull. 2. 
A ſnare ; a ſtratagem by which any one is enſnared. 
[Of this fignification Skinner affigns for the reaſon, that 
fome Engliſh ſhips in queen Elizabeth's reign being in- 
vited, with great ſhew of friendſhip, into Trapani, a 
part of Sicily, were there detained. ] | | 
(2.) But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, 


Bow very active in his own trepan ? Roſcommon. 


L'Eftrange. 


 [trencher and mate.) A table 


Can there be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, hooks, and 


tre pan | South. 
During the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in which 
paſſion conſiſts, whatſoever is offered to the imagination in 
favour of it, tends only to deceive the reaſon : it 1s indeed a 
real treban upon it, feeding it with colours and appearances 
inſtead of arguments. a South. 
To IREpa'N. v. a. [from the noun ; frepaner, French. ] 
1. To perforate with the trepan. 2. To catch; to 
enſnare. 75 15 
(7.) A putrid matter flowed forth her noſtrils, of the ſame 
ſmell with that in trefanning the bone. MWiſeman's Surgery. 
Few recovered of thoſe that were trepanned. Arbuthnot. 
(2.) They trepann d the ſtate, and fac'd it down 

With plots and projects of our own. Hudibras. 
Thoſe are but trepamed who are called to govern, being 


inveſted with authority but bereaved of power, which is nothing 


elſe but to mock and betray them into a ſplendid and magiſte- 
rial way of being ridiculous. | 

TrEPHI'NE. 2. A ſmall trepan ; a ſmaller inſtrument 
of perforation managed by one hand. 


I ſhewed a trepan and 7rephine, and gave them liberty to try 


both upon a ſkull.  Wifeman's Surgery. 
TxEPIDATION. 2. /. [trepidatic, Latin.] 1. The ſtate 
of trembling, or quivering. . 2. State of terrour. - 

(r.) The bow tortureth the ftring continually, and holdeth it 
in a continual trepidation, OO Bacor's Nat. Hiſt. 
All objects of the ſenſes which are very offenfive, cauſe the 
yn to retire; upon which the parts, in ſome degree, are 

eſtitute ; and ſo there is induced in them a trepidation and 
horror. gig | | Bacon's Mat. Hiſt, 
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TRECSSED. ag. {from treſe, French.] 
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Men reckon what it did and meant: 
But trejidation of the ſpheres, 
Though greater far, is innocent, 


And that cryſtalline ſphere whoſe balance. weighs 
The trefidation talk'd, and that firſt-moy'd. 
2.) Becauſe the whole kingdom ſtood ina zealous trepidation 


of the abſence of ſuch a prince, I have been the more deſirous to 


reſearch the ſeveral paſſages of the journey. Moten. 
His firſt action of note was in the battle of Lepanto; where 
the ſuccefs of that great day, in ſach zrepidation of the ſtate, 
made every man meritorious. 1 
To Trxe'spass. wv; A. [Treſpalſer, French] 1. To tranſ- 
greſs; to offend. 2. To enter unlawfully on another's 
ground. | 
(1.) If they ſhall confeſs their treſpaſs which they freſſ aſſed 
againſt me, I will remember my covenant. 
They not only contradi&t the general deſign and particular 
ex reſſes of the goſpel, but rreſtaſ againſt all logick. Norris. 
(2.) Their morals and ceconomy, | 
Moſt perfectly they made agree: 
Each virtue Kept its proper bound, 
Nor treſpaſs d on the other's ground. Prior. 
"I re'sPaAss. u. /. treſoat, French.] 1. Tranſgreſſion; 
offence. 2. Unlawful entrance on another's ground. 
.) ——— Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt, and the meaneſt wretches 
For pilf "rings, and moſt common treſtaſs, 
Are punith'd with. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Will God incenſe his ire 
For fuch a petty rreſtaſs ? Milton. 
TES PASS ER. 2. . [from treſpaſs] 1. An offender; a 
tranſgreſſor. 2. One who enters unlawfully on another's 
ground. a . 
(2.) If I come upon another's ground without his licence, 
or the licence of the law, I am a treſfafſer, for which the 
owner may have an action of treſpaſs againit me. Walton. 
0 Knotted or curled. 
Nor thi nor that ſo. much doth make me mourn, 
But for the lad, whom long I lov'd fo dear, 
Now loves a laſs that all his love doth ſcorn, 
He plunged in pain his zreſed locks doth tear. 


Spenſer. 
without a ſingular. [trefſe, Fr. treccia, 
Italian.] A knot or curl of hair. | 
Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, importing change-of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your cryſtal zrefes in the ſky. 
Her ſwelling breaſt | 
Naked, met his under the flowing gold 
Of her looſe zreſſes hid. 
— Adam had wove 
Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn 
Her trees, and her rural labours crown. 
Fair treſſes man's imperial race enſnzre, 
And beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. Pofe. 
Then ceaſe, bright nymph! to mourn the raviſh'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere! h 
Not all the zref/es that fair hair can boaſt 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you loſt. Pape. 
Tas TLE. u. J. [tireffeau, French.] 1. The frame of a 
table. 2. A moveable form by which any thing is ſup- 
ported. | a 
TRET. 2. /. [Probably from zritvs, Lat.] An allowance 
made by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in 
every hundred weight, and four pounds for waſte or 
refuſe of a commodity. | Bailey. 
TRE (THIN GS. . /. [tretbingi, low Latin, from zrethu, 
Welſh, to tax.] Taxes; impoſts. | 
Txreve'r. n. / [Spieper, Saxon; trepied, French.] Any 
thing that ſtands on three legs : as, a ſtool. 
Trey. u. /. [tres, Latinz reis, French-] A three at 
cards. es - | | | | 


| Shakeſþ. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


| ; ie, X 
They paſs the planets ſev'n, and paſs the fix d, | 


Milton. 2 


Wotton. - 


Lev. xxvi. 43. 
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— Honey, milk, and ſugar; there is three. Pp 
' ——— Nay ; ay two treys ; metheglin, wort, and malmſey. 
. VSF. Love's Labour Loft. 
TaIA BUR. adj, [from try,] 1; Poſſible to be experi- 
mented ; capable of trial. 24 Such as may be judicially 
examined. 85 „ | 
{1.) For the more eaſy underſtanding of the experiments 
triable by our engine, I inſinuated that notion, by which all of 
them will prove explicable. KL, 9 res e. 
( 2.) No one ſhould be admitted to a biſhop's chancellorſhip 
Without good knowledge in the civil and canon laws, ſince 
divers cauſes friable in the ſpiritual court are of weight. AyliFe, 
"Trr'an. u. /. [trias, Latin; triade, French.] Three 
united. | ; | 
Trial. n. . [from try] 1. Teſt ; examination. 2, 
Experiment; act of examining by experience. 3. Expe- 
xience ; experimental knowledge. 4. Judicial examina- 
tion. 5. Temptation; teſt of virtue. -6. State of being 
tried. ; 

(1.) With trial fire touch me his finger end; 
If he be chaſte the flame will back deſcend, * 
And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. 

(2-) J leave hun to your gracious acceptance, 
Whole trial ſhall better publiſh his commendation. Shakeſp. 
Skilful gardeners make trial of the ſeeds by putting them 

into water gently boiled; and if good, they will ſprout within 
half an hour. Bacon Nat. Hifi, 
There is a mixed kind of evidence relating both. to the 
ſenſes and underſtanding, depending upon our own obſerya- 
tion and repeated trials of the ifſues and events of actions or 
things, called experience. - Wilkins, 
(3.) Others had trial of cruel mockings and ſcourgings. 
X | Heb, 
(4.) Trial is uſed in law for the examination of all cauſes, 
civil or criminal, according to the laws of our realm: the 
trial is the iſſue, which is tried upon the inditement, not the 
inditement itſelt. | | | Coavel. 
He hath reſiſted law, - . 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial _ 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſp. Cor iolanut. 
A canon of the Jews required, in all ſuits and judicial trial. 
betwixt rich and poor, that either each ſhould ſtand, or both 
ſhould fit. | Kettlencell. 
They ſhall come upon their trial, have all their actions 
ſtrictly examined. | Nelſon. 

(5.) Leſt our trial, when leaſt ſought, 
May find us both perhaps far leſs prepar'd, 
The willinger Igo. Milron g Par. Loft. 

No fuch company as then thou ſaw'it 
Intended thee for trial only brought, — 

To ſee how thou could'ſt judge of fit and meet. Milton. 
Every ftation is expoſed to ſome 771als, either temptations that 
provoke our appetites, or diſquiet cur fears. Rogers. 

(6.) Good ſhepherd, tell this. youth what *tis to love. 
——--It is to be all made of nghs and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and ſervice, 
All humblenels, all patience and impatience ; 

All purity, all trial, all obſervance. « hakeſn. As vou like it. 
TRIA'NGLE. n. . triangle, Fr. triamgulu, Latin] A 
figure of three angles. | | | 
The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right pe 
| Lacie. 

TRIA LN GULAR. adj., {triangularis, Latin] Having three 
angles. | 
The frame thereof ſeem'd partly circular, 
And part triangular; O work divine! ER, 
Theſe two the firſt and laſt proportions are. Cenſer. 
Though a round figure be moſt capacious for che honey, and 


= 


Shakeſp, 


convenient for the bee; yet did ſhe not chuſe that, becauſe 


there muſt have been 7riangular ſpacts left void. Ray. 
Txiss. 2. / [tribus, Latin; from trev, Britiſh ; 5 and v 
being labials of promiſcuous uſe in the ancient Britiſh 


Britiſh 
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- Game with our cestrev, importing a bundred revs or 


tribe] 1. A diſtin body of the people as divided by 


family or fortune, or any other characteriſtick. 2. It is 
often uſed in contempt. h r 
| (1.) I ha' been writing all this night unto all the tribe, 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. „ Johnſon. 
Tf che heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the miſled 
- multitude will ſee their error, ſuch extent of mercy is honour- 
able. ey ] Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank | 
Your tribes, and water from th* ambroſial fount. 
Teach ftraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood, 
Houſes to build. | | 


Milron. 


Tate. 


I congratulate my country upon the increaſe of this happy 
tribe of men, ſince, by the preſent 1 the race of 


frecholders is ſpreading into the remoteſt corners. 
(.2.) Folly and vice are eaſy to deſcribe, 
The common ſubjects of our ſeribbling tribe. Roſcommon. 
Tx1'BLET or Tx1BO0'ULET. 2. . A goldſmith's tool for 
making rings. Ain. 
TeizULa'TION. . . [tribulation, Fr.] Perſecution ; 
diſtreſs ; vexation ; diſturbance of life. 


Addiſon. 


Tribulation being preſent cauſeth ſorrow, and being immi- 


nent breedeth fear. 
The juſt ſhall dwell, 
And after all their tribulations long, 
See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds. 
Death becomes 
His final remedy; and after life 
Try'd in ſharp zribulation, and refin'd 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, not only 
in all time of our tribulation, but in all time of our wealth, 
deliver us. — |  Atterbury. 
Tzisu'nAL. #. ſ. [tribunal, Latin and French.] 1. The 


ſeat of a judge. 2. A court of juſtice. 
(1.) IF th* market place, on a zZribunal ſilver d, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron'd. 
He ſees the room 
Where the whole nation does for juſtice come, 
Under whoſe large roof flouriſhes the gown, I 
And judges grave on high tribunals frown. Waller. 
There 1s a neceſſity of Ending at his tribunal, who is infi- 
nitely wiſe and juſt, | Grew's Coſmol. 
He, who for our ſakes ſtood before an earthly tribunal, 
might therefore be conſtituted judge of the whole world. 


| | | Nel ſon. 
(z.) Summoning arch-angels to proclaim. | 

Thy dread eribenal. 3 Milton. 
TRAI“ZUN E. . . [tribun, Fr. tribunus, Lat.] 1. An officer 


Hooker. 


Milton, 
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RW 
of, his lands, is fuppoſed by Mr. 17.) Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
Rowland to be Celtick, and uſed; before the Romans had Fo oy 
any thing to do with the Britiſh government, This 
notion will not be muck recommended, when it is told, 
that. he derives centurie from trew, ſuppoſing it to be the 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
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'T” ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, | 
Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray: _ SUN 
Vet oft the Briton kings againſt them ſtrongly ſway'd. Spenſ. 
Whilſt Malvern, king of hills, fair Seyern overlooks, 
| Attended on in ſtate with tributary brooks, Drayton. 

The two great empires of the world I know; Btu Tin 
And ſince the earth none larger does afford, 
This Charles is ſome poor tributary lord. 
Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 
That ſwell with tributary urns his flood. 

(2.) Theſe he, to grace his rr ibutary gods, 
By courſe commits to ſeveral government, | 
And gives them leave to wear their ſaphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents, | Milton's Comus. 

O'er Judah's king ten thouſand tyrants reign, 

Legions cf Juſt, and various pow'rs of ill 

Inſult the maſter's #ib#7ary will. 

(3.) Nor flatt'ry tunes theſe ?ributary lays. 


Pofe.. 


Prior. 
Concanen. 


Txr1'BuTARY. . /. [from zribure.] One who pays a 


ſtated ſum in acknowledgment of ſubjection. 
All the people therein ſhall be fributaries unto thee, and ſerve 
thee, ; | Dent, . 11. 
The Iriſh lords did only promiſe to become !ributaries to 
king Henry the ſecond: and ſuch as only pay tribute are not 
properly ſubjects, but ſovereigns. | Davies. 


TRIBUTE. . /. [rribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.] Payment 


made in acknowledginent ; ſubjection. |, 
They that received tribute money ſaid, Doth not your maſ- 
ter pay tribute ? _ 1 Matt. xvii. 2. 
—— dhe receives 


„ 


As tribute warmth and light. 5 1 Milton. 
To acknowledge this was all he did exact; 
Small tribute, where the will to pay. was act. Dryden. 


Txice. u. /. [I believe this word comes from trait, Fr. 


corrupted by pronunciation] A ſhort time; an inſtant; 
a ſtroke. | : 

If they get never ſo great ſpoil at any time, the ſame they 
waſte in a frice, as naturally delighting in ſpoil, though it do 
themſelves no good. * _ Spenſer, 

Juſt in the nick the cook knock'd thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 4 
His ſummons did obey : 

Each ſerving man with diſh in hand, 

March'd boldly up like our train'd band, 
| Preſented, and away. PI Suckling. 
He could raiſe ſcruples dark and nice, 8 


And after ſolve them in a rice. Hudibras. 
So when the war had rais'd a ſtorm, - 

I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 

All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 

As from the dunghil in a trice. Sift. 

It ſeems incredible at firſt, that all the blood in our bodies 


ſhould circulate in a trice, in a very. few minutes; but it would 

be more ſurpriſing if we knew the ſhort periods of the great 

circulation of water. Bentley's Sermons. 
A man ſhall make his fortune in a frice, a 

If bleſs'd with pliant, though but ſlender ſenſe, 
Feign'd modeſty, and real impudence. 


Young, 


of Rome choſen by the people. 2. The commander of Tz1cno'Towy. #. . Lr. Diviſion into three 


a Roman legion. | 
(1.) Theſe are the 7ribunes of the people, 
The tongues o' th* common mouth: I do deſpiſe them. 
| Shakeſfeare. 


Tazrpuni'riAL. e Lat.] Suiting a tri- 


AIBUNT' T1IQUS. bune; relating to a tribune. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious man- 
ner; for that is to clamour counſels, not to inform.. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceſtors, : 5 
Beneath the kings and rribunitial 2 
One jail did all tneir criminals reſtrain. Diy den' Juv. 
21I'BUTARY- adj. [tribataire, Fr. trilutarius, Latin] 1. 
Pay ing tribute as an acknowledgment of ſubmiſſion to a 


maſter. 2. Subject; ſubordinate. 3. Paid in tribute. 


Trick. . Lf [trech, Dutch] 1. A ſly fraud. 


arts. | 

: Some diſturb the order of nature by dichotomies, tricho!omies, 
ſevens, twelves : let the ſubject with the deſign you have in 
view determine the number of parts into which you divide it. 

Matis. 
5 Ct 2. Adex- 
terous artifice. 3. A vicious practice. 4. A jugele; an 
antick ; any thing done to cheat Jocoſely, or to divert. 
5. An unexpected effect. 6. A practice; a manner; a 
habit. Not in uſe. 7. A number of cards laid regularly 
up in play: as, à trick of card. 

(x.) Sir Thomas Moor faid, that a zrick of law had no leſs 


2 than the wheel of fortune, to lift men up, or caſt them 


1 


Raleigh, 
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Such a one thinks to find ſome ſhelter in my friendſhip, and 
I betray him: he cores, .t0 me for a Na I ſhew-him a 
"trick, _ | South, * 
— He Fang by Stix, 18 ; N 
Ware er ſhe would deſire, to grant; 
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__(6,,) $0 felleſt foes who broke their ſleep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, % 


Some rich not worth an egg ſhall grow dear friends. 
. Shakeſp. C oriolanus, 


(6.) I ſpoke it bot according to the trick : if you'll hang me, 
you may. Shakeſp. 
The #rick of that voice I well remember. Sbaleſp. 
Behold, | | 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father; eye, noſe, lip, | 
The trick of s frown, his for chead. Shakeſp, Winter"s Tale. 
To TRICK. v. a. . the noun; tricher, French. ] 1. To 
cheat; to impoſe on; to defraud. 2. To drefs ; to de- 
corate; to adorn ; properly to knot. [zrica, in low Latin, 
ſignifies a knot of hair; treccta, Italian: hence trace. Matt. 
Weſtmonafterienfi s ſays of Godiwua of Coventry, that ſhe 
rode ſricas Capilts & crines diſſolcens.] 3. To perform 
with a light touch; though it may here mean to dreſs.- 
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ſpire to cheat themſelves, to put a deluſion on mankind, and 
trick themſelves into belief. Stephens's Sermons, 


(2.) And trick them up in, knotted curls anew. _ Drayton. 
They turned the impoſture upon the king, and gave out, that 
to defeat the true inheritor he had tricked up a boy i in the like- 
neſs of Edward. Plantagenet. 18. Bacon Henry VII. 
Horribly trickt 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bak 'd and impaſted with the parching fires.  Shakeſp. 
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This pillar is but a medley, or a maſs of all the precedent 
a ornaments, making a new kind by ſtealth ; and though. the 
W001 moſt richly tricked, yet the pooreſt in this, that he is a borrower 
Web 011 of all his beauty. Motton's Architect. 
+l Their heads are ?rickt with taſſels and flowers. Sandys. 
7 Woeful ſhepherds, weep no more, 83 
| 1 5 For Lycidas, your ſorrow, is not dead: 
14 Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat' ry floor; 
4 if So finks the Day-ſtar in the ocean bed, 
| | of And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
BY 6+ And tricks his beams, and with new-ſpangled ore, | 
[4 O37 Flames in the forehead of the morning ſky. Milton, 
14 Not trick'd and frounc'd as the was wont 
LNG With the Attick boy to hunt. Milton. 
14 A daw that had a mind to be ſparkiſh, tricked himſelf up 
? 16 with all the gay feathers he could muſter. . 5 Eſirange. | 


Love is an airy good, opinion makes, 
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People laviſh it profuſely in tricking up their children in fine 
cloaths, and yet ſtarve their minds. + Lacke, 
(3.) Come, the colours and the ground pr epare ; ; 
Dip in the rainbow, rick her off in air, 
Chuſe a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 
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To Trick. v. u. To live by fraud. | 5 
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\ could put a ict upon Apollo. | 53 T7 Der | 
fi Tr KER. , f- is is often written irnigger I know 


But wiſe Ardelia knew. his zricks. - dun. 
(2.) Gather the loweſt and leaving the * | 
Shall teach thee a fich for to double thy crop. Tuſſer. 
And now, as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate, . 
On one nice trick depends the. gen'ral fate. Pope. 
„ & 0 | Suſpicion ſhall be tuck full of eyes: 18 
For treaſon. is but truſted like a fox, 
Who ne'er fo tame, fo cheriſh'd and lock'd ups 5s 1 
Will have a wild ric, of his anceſtors, . | Shakeſp. 
I entertain you with ſamewhat more worthy than the tale 
11 exploded 7r7ck of fulſome panegyricks. Dryden. 
197% + +70 | Some friends to vice pretend, 
I! | {140 That I the ?ricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden. 
1% ( 4.) A rev'rend prelate ſtopp'd his coach and ſix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's rric hr. c i . 


(1.) It is impoſſible that the whole world ſhould thus con- 


That tricks and dreſſes up the gawdy dream. Dryden. 


Tube NT. adj Having three teeth. 
Ta DIN G. 2. . Irhdinza, Saxon; rather trithing.] The 


Catch e'cr the change the Cynthia of this minute, Pope. third part of a county or ſhire. This diviſion is only uſed 
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Thus they] * on, full oy , never thrivi bx 
And:murd" 5 11 0 , 8, Which {ti they call . ; 228 


ag which. is ri 1 28 The catch which being pulled diſ. 


s.the coc the gun, that it may give fire. 
alin afide the tricker. we obſerved, that the force of the 
e 0 the lock was not ur abated ** the . of the 

| h qr. 
2 As a gooſe 

In death contracts his talons cloſe ; . 

So did the knight, arid with one claw ' | 

The zricker of his piſtol draw. i Hudibras, 

Tri'cxING. 2. . [from 2rich. ] Dreſs; ornament, 
Get us Properties and rricting for our fairies. Shakeſp. 


Tar cx 15H. 24. [from rrick.] Knaviſhly artful; fraudu- 


_— euniing g. miſchieyouſly ſubtle. 
he ſays is in a looſe, ſlippery, and trickiſh way of Ex 
ſoning. Pope. 


To Tze LE. v. u. [Of this word I find no etymology 


that ſeems well authoriſed or probable.] To fall in 


drops; to rill in a ſlender ſtream: 

| He, prick'd with pride, 

Forth ſpurred faſt ; adown his courſer's ſide 

The red blood trickling, ſtain'd the way. Spenſer, 
Faſt beſide there trichled ſoftly down 

A gentle ſtream, whoſe murm'ring wave did vley 

Amongſt the puny ſtones, and made a ſound 

To lull-him ſoft aſleep that by it lay. | Spenſer, 

Some noiſes help fleep; as, the blowing 'of the wind, and 


trickling of water, as moving in the {ſpirits a gentle attention, 


which ſtilleth the dſcurſive motion. Bacon. 

He wakened by the trichling of his blood. Wiſeman, 
Beneath his ear the faſt'ned arrow ſtood, 

Ard from the wound appear'd the trickling blood. Dryden. 
He lay ftretch'd along, his eyes fixt upward, 

And ever and anon a ſilent tear 

Stole down, and trichled from his hoary beard, Dryden. 

The emblems of honour wrought on the front in the brittle 


materials above- mentioned, rricſled away under the firſt im- 
preſſions of the heat. Addiſon's Free holder. 


Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henly ſtands, 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands : 
How fluent "nonſenſe. fricłles from his tongue! 
How ſweet the periods, neither ſaid nor ſung. Pope, 
They empty heads conſole with empty ſound. 
No more, alas ! the voice of fame they hear, 
The balm of dulneſs ?riciling in their ear. Pape 5 Dunciad. 


Tar cK8SY, adj. [from trick.] Pretty, This is a word of 


endearment, Obſolete. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a zr:c&/y word 


Defy the matter. 8 Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
All this ſervice. have I done ſince I went. 
— My trickſy ſpirit. 4 Sa. Tempeſt. 


Tires KrORAL. adj. trio yur, Latin:-] Having three 


bodies. ' 1 a 


| Tarps. adj, | ſamong_ 8 tride, French] Short and 


ready. Bailey. 


TRI DEN T. 2. . ler, Fr. tridens, Latin.] A three 


forked ſceptre of Neptune. 
His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his evident. Shakeſpeare. 
Can'ſt thou with fiſgigs pierce him to the quick? 
Or in his ſkull thy barbed trident ſticck? Sandys on Job. 
lille lets them wear their ſaphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. Milton. 
Sent find a myſtery i in every tooth of Neptune s trident. _ 
Aadiſon on Ancient Medal. 
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in Yorkſhire, where it is corrupted into riding. 
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the art of meaſuring triangles, or of calculating the 
ſides cf any triangle ſought, and this is plain or ſpheri- 
* 0 Be | 7 . _— 
On a diſcovery of Pythagoras all trigonometry, and conſe- 
quently all Sg. 1 founded. c 8 Guardian. 
Tx1GONOME'TRICAL. adj. [from trigonometry.] Pertain- 
ing to trigonometry. _ yen. 
TRILATERAL. adj. [trilateral, French; tres and latus, 
Latin.} Having three ſides. PR. 
TRrILL. 2. J. [trillo, Italian.] Quaver; tremulouſneſs of 
muſicx. At NCT 120 a 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage, 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire | 
Combat in 7ills, and in a fugue expire. 
To TR1LL. v. 4. [from the noun.) 
Through the ſoft filence of the liftening night 
The ſober-ſuited ſongſtreſs rrills her lay. Thomſon. 
To TRILL. v. n. 1, To trickle; to fall in drops or 
ſlender ſtreams. 2. To play in tremulous vibrations of 
found. - | 5 ö 
(1.) Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonſtra- 
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Vet are the men more looſe than the 


Addiſon. 


To utter quavering. 
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More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubh'd, and frimm d)., 
More ſleek, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb'd. Ben, Johnſon. 
To blaſt the living, gave the dead their due 
_ And wreaths, herſelf had tainted, trimm'd anew. Tickel, 
When workmen. fit a piece into other work, they ſay they 
trim in a piece, _  Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
Each muſe in Leo's golden days 5 | 
Starts from her trance, and rims her wither'd bays, 


Pope, 
O'er globes, and ſceptres, now, on thrones it ſwells, g 


Now, trims the midnight lamp in college cells. You, 

(5-) Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat. Spectator. 
(6.) He gave you all the duties of a man, RE 
Trimm d up your praiſes with a princely tongue, 

| Spoke your deſervings like chronicle,  Shakeſp, 


To Trim. v. 2. To balance; to fluctuate between two 


rties. 

If ſuch by rrimming and time-ſerving, which are but two 
words for the ſame thing, betray the church by nauſeating her 
pious orders, this will produce confuſion. South, 

For men to Pretend that their will obeys that law, while. all 
beſides their will ſerves the faction; what is this but a groſs, 
fulſome juggling with their duty, and a kind of trimming it 


+ tion of grief? between God and the devil. | | South, 
Aye, ſhe took 'em; read 'em in my preſence ; He who would hear what ev'ry fool cou'd ſay, 
| An d now 2 d then an ample tear #rill'd down 23 Would never fix his thought, but trim his time — 9 
er delicate cheek. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 7 'L | Haden. 
(s 2.) Am I call'd upon the grave debate, NN TRTM. 2. /. Dreſs ; geer; ornaments, It is now a word 
To judge of 7zrilling notes and tripping feet. Dryden, of flight contempt, IS” 
n N. 5 [A word invented by Locke. A mil- They come like ſacrifices in their trim, 
lion of millions of millions; a million twice multiplied Ard to the five-ey'd maid of ſmoaky wal 
by a million. | | All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. Shakeſp. 
 TrxiLu'mMinarR. N adj. [triluminaris, Latin.] Having. _ . Lt 
1 Tanis three lights. Di#.. Your labourſome and dainty #r/mzs, wherein | ; 
f Trim. adj. [zexnymmeð, Saxon, completed. ] Nice; "You made great Juno angry. _ Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
pi E . | The goodly London in her gallant rim, 
j ſmug ; drefſed up. It is uſed with flight contempt. Tree re ee n 
| one paine in cottage doth take, Like a rich Lids does to the s fim, 1 
5 When t'other frim bowers do make. Tuſer”s Huſbandry. And on her ſhadow rides in floatin old 2 ; D 4 
[ A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, | 3 4 | 8 N 2 n 
nt To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes Tau v. adv. [from trim. } Nicely ; neatly, 
bt: With your derifion. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. —— - Her yellow golden hair 5 
15] The Dorick order has, in compariſon of thoſe that follow, Was trimliy woven, and in treſſes wrought. Spenſer, 
1 4 à more maſculine aſpect, and little trimmer than the Tuſcan - The mother, if of the houſhold of our lady, will have her 
164 that went before, ſave a ſober garniſhment now and then of fon cunning and bold, in making him to live zrimly. Aſcham. 
64 lions heads in the cornice, and of triglyphs and metopes always Ta MME R. n. , [from trim] 1, One who changes ſides 
11 in the frize. | ; . Wotton"s Architect. to balance parties; a turncoat. 2. A piece of wood 
f Doſt thou not bluſh to live ſo like a beaſt, : + ſorted. ny | 
[if 80 rus, ſo diflolute, {6 leoſtly dreft, & . (1.) The ſame bat taken after by a weazel begged for mer- 
| jt! To Tx1m. v. a. [rnimman, Saxon, #o build.] 1. To fit cy: No, ſays the weazel, no mercy to a mouſe : Well, ſays 
Wl out- 2. To dreſs; to decorate. 3. To ſhave; to yFother, but you may ſee by my wings that I am a bird; and 
ty: clip. 4. To make neat; to adjuſt. . 5. To balance a & the bat ſcaped in both by playing the trimmer. L'Eftr. 
; veſſcl. 6. It has often ap emphatically. 8 To confound his hated coin, | | Fe: 
(1.) Malicius cenſurers ever, All parties and religions join, | 
As rav*nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow Whigs, tories, trimmers. Savift.. 


(2.) Before they pin up the frame of ground- plates, they 
muſt fit in the ſummer and the girders, and all the joiſts and 
the trimers for the ſtair-caſe, Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 

TRAIMMIN G. =. J. [from 7rim.] Ornamental appendages 
to a coat or gown. ._. | | 
Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too heavy, and 
like a dreſs without fancy; and the laſt without the firſt is 
too gay, and but all trimming. Garth's Preface to Ovid. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(2.) Our youth ot me to play the woman's part, 
And I was trimm'd in Julia's gown. Shakeſpeare. 
Pennyroyal and * they uſe in the country to trim their 
houſes, binding it with a lath againſt a wall. Bacon. 
Two arts attend architecture, like her principal gentlewomen, 
to dreſs and trim her, picture and ſculpture. Wotton, 
I he victim ox that was for altars preſt, 
Trimnm'd with white ribbons and with gar lands dreſt, 


That is new trimm'd. 
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5 Sunk of e ; Dryden's Georg. Tarmness. =. J. [from trim.] Neatneſs, petty elegance 
it, f - (4:) Mephiboſheth had neither drefſed his feet, nor trimmed of dreſs. 2 | 

1 „ bis beard. LI TO ö 2 Sam. Xix. 24. TRIN AL. adj. [trinus, Latin.] Threefold. 

4 Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings like a beard. Broan, Like many an angel's voice, 2 00 

{4 The barber may / im religion as he pleaſes. Howel, Singing before th eternal majeſty, | 
al Trim off the ſmall ſuperfluous branches. Mortimer. In their trina triplicity on high. Spenſer. 
i ( (4:) I found her rrimming up the diadem | That far-beaming blaze of majeſty, _ : 

þ On her dead miſtreſs, | Shakeps. Antony and Cleopatra. Wherewith he wont at heav'ns high council table 

47 Go, ſirrah, to my cell, as you look | | To ſit the midſt of #rinal unity, W 8 

ö j To have my pardon, trim it handſomely, | Shakeſp, He laid aſide, | | Milton: 
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planets placed in three angles of a trigon, in which 


they are | ſuppoſed” by aſtrologers to be eminently be- 


| nign Tos To th' other five, 


Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
fn ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, - 


Of noxious efficacy. Aptos. Par. 27. - 


Now frequent tines the happier lights among, 
And high-rais'd Jove from his dark prifon freed, 

Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will Soroully the new-laid works ſucceed. 

From Aries right-ways draw a Jine, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 
An equal triangle; now ſince the lines | 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three ſigns, 
Where'er they meet in angles thoſe are 7rines, Creech. 


Dryden. 


J. TIN. v. 4. [from the noun.] To put in a trine af- 


pect 


This advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be outridden, though outrun; 
By fortune he was now to Venus in d, 


And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join'd. Dryden. 


4 TRINITY. 2. . ſ[zrinitas, Lat. trinits, Fr.] The in- 


comprehenſible union of the three perſons in the God- 
head. | | 3 
Touching the picture of the t/ixity, I hold it blaſphemous 
and utterly unlawful. Peacham. 
In my whole eſſay there is not any thing like an objection 
againſt the [71727y. | : Locke. 


| FA TrixKET- #. / [ This Skinner derives ſomewhat harſhly 


from tringuet, Fr. trinchetto, Ital. a tefſail. I rather 
imagine it corrupted from 7ricket, ſome petty finery or 
decoration.-] 1. Toys; ornaments of dreſs. ; ſuperfluities 
of decoration. 2. Things of no great value; tackle ;; 
tools. f | 

(1.) Beauty and uſe can ſo well agree together, that of all 
the tr :nkhets wherewith they are attired, there is not one but 
ſerves to ſome neceſſary purpoſe. Sidney. 

They throng who ſhould buy firſt, as if my trinkets had 
been hallowed. . $64 Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

Let her have but three wrinkles in her face, 

Soon will you hear the ſawcy ſteward ſay, + 

Pack up with all your z7rinkets and away. Dryden's Juv. 

She was not hung about with. toys and 7rinkets, tweezer-- 


caſes, pocket-glaſſes. : | Arbuthnot. 
How Johnny wheedl'd, threat'n'd, fawn'd, | 
Till Phyllis all her zrizkets pawn'd, Suit. 


(2,) What huſbandlie huſbands except they be fooles, 
But handſom have ſtorehouſe tor trinkets and tooles. TV. 
Go with all your ſervants and ?r:ukets about you. LEAHxn. 


Trxto'BOLAR. adp. [ lriobolaris, Lat.] Vile; mean; worth- 


leſs. | | 
Turn your libel into verſe, and then it may paſs current 

 among{ the balladmongers for à triobolar ballad. Cheynel. 
To TaIP. v. a, [treper, Fr. tippen, Dutch.] 1. To ſup- 

plant; to throw by ſtriking the feet from the ground by. 

a ſudden motion. 2. To ſtrike from under the body- 

3. To catch; to detect. 5 | 
————— He conjunct 


(. i 
Trip;*d me behind. | Shakeſp. 
— — Be you contented, 

To have a ſon ſet your decrees at naught, 
To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword: 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon, Shateſp. 

(2.) I 7rift up thy heels and beat thee. Shakeſp. 


The words of Hobbes's defence trip up the heels. of his. 
_ Cauſe; I had once reſolved. To reſolve preſuppoſeth delibe- 
ration, but what deliberation can there be of that which is in- 


_ eEvitably determined by cauſes without ourſelves, Bramball. 
( 3.— —— Theſe women 
Can ip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks, -_ LE 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſn d. Shale ſp. Cymbeline, 


pies; relating to three parties. 
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Tams. #. ＋ feine, Fr. trinus, Latin.] An aſpect of To Trip. v. u. 1. To fall by loſing the hold of the feet, 


2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 3 To ſtumble; 
to titubate. 4. To run lightly. 5. To take a ſhort 
: * R . 


voyage. 


(2.) Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eaſily his adver- 
ſaries, if any where they chance to trip, preſſeth him as there- 
by making all ſorts of men God's enemies. * © Hooker. 

Virgil is ſo exact in every word, that none can be changed 
but for a worſe: he pretends fometimes to trip, but it is to 
make you think him in danger when moſt ſecure, Dryden. 

Many having uſed their utmoſt diligence to ſecure a reten- 
tion of the things committed to the memory, cannot certainly 
know where it will rip and fail them. | South. 

Will ſhines in mixed company, making his real ignorance 


appear a ſeeming one: our club has eaught him 7r7/ping, at 


which times they never ſpare him. Addiſon, Shectator. 
Several writers of uncommon erudition would expoſe my 
ignoranee, if they caught me 7ripping in a matter of fo great 
moment. | 5 Addiſon, Spectator. 
(3.) I may have the idea of a man's drinking till his tongue 


trips, yet not know that it is called drunkenneſs. Locke. 


4. — In ſilence ſad, 
Trip we after the night's ſhade. Shakeſp. 
The old ſaying is, the third pays for all; the triplex, ſir, 
is a good tripfting meaſure, Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dan 
Blends all together; then diſtinctly riese 
From this to that; then quick returning ſkips 


And ſnatches this again, and pauſes there, Craſhaw. 
On old Lyczus or Cyllene hoar, | 
Trip no more in twilight ranks, | 
Though Erymanth your loſs deplore, | 
A. better ſoil ſhall give you thanks. Milton's Arcades. 
She bounded by, and tripp'd fo light 
- They had not time to take a ſteady igt. Dryden: 
Stay, nymph, he cry'd, I follow not a foe ; t | 
Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. Dryden; 
Well thou doſt to hide from common ſight . 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 
Tripping from ſea on ſuch an errand came. Dryden. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, PSS 
And ſerve to trip a 4 the victor's chariot. Addiſon. 


The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in ſculp- 
ture and painting, ſeem to have gathered the wind when the 


perſon is in a poſture of tripping forward. Addiſon, 
In Britain's iſles, as Heylin notes; ; 
The ladies trip in petticoats. Prior. 


They gave me inſtructions how to ſlide down and trip up. 
the ſteepeſt ſlopes. | ; Pope. 


Tx1e. 2 / [from the verb.] 1. A. ſtroke or catch by 


which the wreſtler ſupplants his antagoniſt. 2. A ſtum- 
ble by which the foothold is loſt; 3. A failure; a miſ- 
take. 4. A ſhort voyage or journey. | ö 
( 1.) O thou diſſembling cub! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzel on thy caſe? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow? . 
He ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil, Dryden's Georg. 
It was a noble time when trips and. Corniſh hugs could; 
make a man immortal. Adaiſon o Medals. 
(3.) He ſaw his way, but in- ſo: ſwift a pace, , 
To chuſe the ground might be to loſe the race: 
They then, who of each trip th' advantage take, | 
Find but thoſe faults which they want wit to make. Dryd. 
Each ſeeming trip, and each digreffive ſtart, Ka 


Shakeſpþe 


Diſplays their caſe the more, and deep-plann'd'art. Harte. 


(A.) I took a trip to. London on the death of: the queen. 
Pope. 


TRIUYARTITE. 4%. [tripartite, Fr. trifartitus, Latin. ! 


Divided into three parts; having three correſpondent co- 
Our indentures rripartite are drawn, —Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


* © ad 


Trips, ,: / [ tripe, Fr. rrippa, Italian and Spaniſh. ]. I. Tx1pLica/rioON., 1. J from eriplicate.] The act of 
The inteſtines ; the guts. 2. It is uſed in ludicrous lan- trebling or adding three together. 
guage for the human belly. . Since the margin of the viſible horizon in the heavenly globe 
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1 x R gnel broil'd ? TION, is parallel with that in the earthly, accounted but one hundred 

* | ( 8 — = | en * Shakeſpeare. and twenty miles diameter; ſenſe muſt needs meaſure the . 

+ 8 In private draw your poultry, clean your rripe. King, muths, or verticle circles, by triplication of the ſame diameter 

10 Tai Dar. adj. [res and pes, Lat] Having three feet, of one hundred and twenty. . ville, 

| Triee'TaLoUs. adj. [tres and wiranor.] Having a flow- TxipLi'city. #. /. [triplicits, Fr. from triplex, Latin.) 
er-conſifting of three leaves: - > . PTirebleneſs; ſtate of being threefold, '- 


It was a dangerous zriplicity to a monarchy, to have the 


2 7525 ch: be | 
TRIYHT HONG. . , [triphthongue, French; vet and arms of a foreigner, the diſcontents of ſubjects, and the title 


©9794.) A coalition of three vowels to form one ſound : 


of a pretender to meet. | | Bacon's Henry VII. 
a, Far 3 E- : | ; Affect not duplicities nor riflicities, nor any certain number 
Tir. adj. [triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, Lat.] 1. of parts in your diviſion of things. Malti's Logich, 
Threefold ; conſiſting of three conjoined. 2. Treble; TRITMA DAM. =. / An herb. 
three times repeated. | | Tripmadam is uſed in ſalads. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
1.) mmm See in him . TRI OD n. J [tripus, Latin.] A ſeat with three feet, 
The ?r1þle pillar of the world transform'd ſuch as that from which the prieſteſs of Apollo delivered 
Into a ſtrumpet's ſtool. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. bracles. | 
28 night and ſhades, | Two tripods caſt in antick mould, | 
How are ye join'd with hell in 274þle knot, With two great talents of the fineſt gold, :Dryder's x. 


; 1 cove, 7 Fry) weakneſs of one virgin, Milton, TRIIT OL Y. 2. /. [I ſuppoſe from the place whence it is 
Thrice happy pair ! ſo near ally'd 85 brought. ] A ſharp cutting ſand. 


In poliſhing glaſs with putty, or rifely, it is not to be ima- 


In royal blood and virtue too: gined that thoſe ſubſtances can by grating and fretting the 


Now love has you together ty'd, 
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May none this 2rile knot undo. Waller. . N OS 1 its = 8 5 55 3 poliſh, Newton, 
thy triple ſhape as thou art ſeen RIPOS. 7. J. ipod. RIO PD. 
In N N bell grant this. Dryden. Welcome all that lead or follow, 
Strong Alcides, after he had ſlain | To the oracle of Apollo; | 
The tile Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spain Here he ſpeaks out of his pottle, f 
1 f th le h MT 8288 "th 1d fool — be thought an 9 . 
Out bounc'd the maſtiff of the fritle head; raz d fool, Who W 9 acle, 
| Away the hare with double e fled. > Sawift. Come down from off the #ri#os, and ſpeak plain, Dryden. 
it (2.) We have taken this as a moderate meaſure betwixt the TRIER. 2. [from zrip.] One who trips. 
49. higheſt and loweſt; but if we had taken only a triple propor- TRI PIN G. adj. [from trip.] Quick; nimble. 
44 tion, it would have been ſufficient. Burnet. ' The clear ſun of the freſh wave largely drew, 
l If then the atheiſt can have no imagination of more ſenſes As after thirſt; which made their flowing ſhrink 
Ai. than five, why doth he ſuppoſe that a body is capable of more? From ſtanding lake, to tripping ebb ; that ſtole _ | 
i i If we had double or triple as many, there might be the ſame With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep. Milton's Par. Loft. 
44 ſuſpicion for a greater number without end. - - Bentley: TRI PPIN G. 2. from trip.] Light dance. | 
131348 To Tr1'eLE: wv. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To treble ; Back, ſhepherds, back, enough your play, 
; 17 to make thrice as much, or as many. 2. To make 8 3 8 
410 threefold. | | er ?ripfings to , | # 
440 (.) To what purpoſe ſhould words ſerve, when nature hath | Of lighter toes. holes : f Milton. 
I's, 1 1 more to declare than groans and ſtrong cries; more than TRI Nr. . [triptoton, Latin.] Triptote is a noun 
(44: 11 j ſtreams of bloody ſweat ; more than his doubled and tripled uſed but in three caſes. Clarke, 
it #1 prayers can expreſs, | N | Hooker. T rxipu'piary, adj, [tripudium, Lat.] Performed by 
if Bis } If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in no long ſpace dancing. - | | 
Wh | of time his limited quantity would be trifled upon us. Swift. Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs when he con- 
if 11 F (2.) Time, action, place, are ſo preſerv'd by thee, tinued the friudiary augurations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
i | That een Corneille might with envy ſee Txipupia'TioN. 2. J [tripudium, Lat.] Act of dancing. 
4 e e tra oury DIR Dryden.) Tar'princLy, adv. [from tripping-] With agility ; with 
1:4). Tr1eLeT. 2. J [from triple.) 1. Three of a kind. 2. ſwift motion. WE” 
111 Three verſes rhyming together: As, I This ditty after me 
4 : 7 Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join Sing, and dance it trifpingly. : Sbaleſteare. 
LE (LT | The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, et Speak the ſpeech trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth 
11 4 The long majeſtick march and energy divine. Pope. it as many of our players do, I had as lieve the town-crier 
NOS! Some wretched lines from this neglected hand had ſpoke my lines. EE Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
4 1 May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand, © TrIRE'MeE, n. . {triremis, Lat.] A galley with three 
| | Warm w:th new fires, and pleas'd with new , = benches of oars on a ſide. + | | 
1. ; - . ö # / 4 3 . 
"4! (.) There fits C—nts, D—ks, and Harriſon, br: SHR 5 /. ; oY 1 , Sued rr nr 
[+ . How they ſwagger from their garriſon; three equal parts: the tritection Ot an angle 18 
1 Such a 2riþlet could you tell £ the deſiderata of geometry. 


Where to find on this fide hell. it Swift, TrI'sTp uL- adj, [triſlis,. Latin-] A Sad; melancholy ; 
(2.) I frequently make uſe of tri let rhymes, becauſe they gloomy ; ſorrowful. A bad word. | 3 
bound the ſenſe, making the laſt verſe of the triplet a pindar- 5 Heav'n's face doth glow | 
. | | ie. With triſtſul viſage; and, as gainſt the doom, 
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HALT ick. | 

WEL 'Tri'pricaTte. ad, [from triplex,” Lat.] Made thrice as I thought ſick at the act. | Shakeſp. Ha nlet. 
#3407 much. | 8 Tg Ta isVHLC. 2. , [triſulcus, Lat.] A thing of three points: 
{480 10 FTruyijplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes to each Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's 77 iſulc, to burn, 
mt other; which ought to be diſtinguiſh'd from triple. Harris, diſeuſs, and terebrate/ „ runs Fulgar Ervours, 
(Vt i} All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, bear a dupli- TAIsVLLABICAL. adj. ſtrellale, Fr. from eriſyll.vie.) 
nou cate or ip :ca'e proportion one to another. Grew, Conſiſting of three ſyllables. 5925 _ 
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TRISY LLABLE. . , [rrifpllaba, Latin. ] A word con- N 


ſiſting of three ſyllables, 


mam; mor Bow nt ee N e 
Theſe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern when 
we reflect how uncertain our time is: this may be thought ſo 
7rite and obvious a reflection, that none can want to be reminded 
of it. Hd |  Rogers's Sermons. 
She gives her tongue no moment's reſt, 
In phraſes batter'd, ſtale, and ?rzte, | | 
Which modern ladies call polite, _ Swift, 
TRI TEN ESS. 2. J [from trite.] Staleneſs; commonneſs. 
'TriTHE 15M. 1. / [tritheiſme, Fr. Tx; and ,.] The 
opinion which holds three diſtinct gods. 


Tal rUsABLE. adj. [triturable, French; from triturate.] 


Foflible to be pounded or comminuted. 

It is not only triturable and reducible to powder by contri- 
tion, but will not ſubſiſt in a violent fire. Brown. 
PRITURA'TION. 7. . [trituration, French; trituro, Lat.] 
Reduction of any ſubſtances to powder upon a ſtone with 
a muller, as colours are ground: it is alſo called leviga- 

tion. | | | 
He affirmeth, that a pumice ftone powdered is lighter than 
one entire; that abatement can hardly be avoided in 7rituration. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ta VET. 2. f. [See TREVET. ] Any thing ſupported by 


three feet. 0 
The beſt at horſe- race he ordain'd a lady for his prize, 


Generally praiſeful; fair and young, and ſkill'd in houſe- 


witeries, | 
Of all kind fitting; and withal a zriwet, that enclos'd 
Twenty-two meaſures. | | 
The triwvet table of a foot was lame, 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, . 


4 


Who thruſts beneath the limping leg a ſherd. Dryden. 


Tal'vial. adj. [trivial, Fr. trivialis, Latin] 1. Vile; 


worthleſs; vulgar; ſuch as may be picked up in the 
highway. 2. Light; trifling; unimportant; inconſider- 
able. This uſe is more frequent, though leſs juſt. 

(1.) Be ſubjects great, and worth a poet's voice, 


For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice. Roſcommon. 
(2.) This argues conſcience in your grace, 
But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial, ; 
All circumſtances well conſidered. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


This way of meaſuring felicities was ſo natural to him, 


See yon mad fools, who, for ſome trivial right, 

For love, or for miſtaken honour, fight. Dryden. 

Were they only ſome ſlight and trivial indiſcretions, to 
which the example of the world expoſed us, it might perhaps 
not much concern our religion. ES Rogers. 

In ev'ry work regard the writer's end ; 

And if the means be juſt,” the conduct true, 

Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, is due. Pope. 

The ancient poets are like many modern Tadies 4 let an action 
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Chapman's Iliad. 


And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head, 
Which I will bear in triumph to the king. Shakefeare. 
In ancient times the #77umphs of the generals from victory, 


and the great donatives upon diſbanding the armies, were things 


able to enflame all mens courage. 1 
(2.) Sublime with expectation when to fee 
In triumph iſſuing forth their glorious chief. Milton. 
a Hercules from Spain A 3 
Arriv'd in triumph, from Geryon ſlain.  Dryden's Æneid. 
(3. — Eros has "I 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd my glory 
- Unto an enemy's rriumth. © Shakeſp, Ant, and Cleopatra. 
Each order bright | | | 


Sung triumph, and him fung victorious king. ; Milton, 
It tools admite, or whining coxcombs toalt, * 
The vain coquets the trifling triumphs boaſt. Logie. 


(4.) Great zr71vmph and rejoicing was in heav'n. Milton. 


To TRI UM RH. v. n. [triumpho, Latin; triompher, French. 


This word is always accented in proſe on the firſt ſyllable, 
but in poetry ſometimes on the laſt.] 1. To celebrate a 
victory with pomp ; to rejoice for victory. 2. To obtain 
victory. 3. To inſult upon an advantage gained. 
(1.) The triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, and the joy of 
the hypocrite is but for a moment, Job, xx. 5. 
Your victory, alas! begets my fears? 
Can you not then triumph without my tears? Dryden, 
(2.) This great commander fought many times to perſuade 
Solyman to — to uſe his forces any farther againſt the 
Chriſtians, over whom he had ſufficiently triumphed, and turn 
them upon the Perſians. Knolles's Hift, of the Turks. ©. 
Ihen all this earthy groflneſs quit, 
Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever fit, 


Triuimphing over death, and chance, and time. Milton, 
There fix thy faith and #r7u-ph, o'er the world; 
For who can help, or who can ſave beſides ? Roave. 


While blooming youth and gay delight 

Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right * 
To 7riumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. TT 
(3.) How ill beſeeming is it in thy ſex 


To rriumſ b, like an Amazonian trull ! Shakeſpeare. 
Sorrow on all the pack of you, 1 
That rium h thus upon my miſery. Shakeſpeare. 

on — Our grand foe, 
Who now t71umphs, and in th* exceſs of joy | 
Sole reigning, holds, | Milton. 


Triv/menal. adj [triomphal, Fr. triumphalis, Lat. fiom 
that it would occur even in the moſt trivial inſtances. Fell. | 


triumph.) Uſed in celebrating victory. 


He left only triumfhal garments to the general. Bacon. 
— Ye ſo near heav'n's door, | ; 

Triumpbal with trium{hal act have met. Wilton. 
Stee] could the works of mortal pride confound, 

And hew r jump bal arches to the ground. Pope. 


Leſt we ſhould. for honour take 
The drunken quarrel of a rake; 
Or think it ſeated in a ſcar, . 9 8 | 
Or on a proud #r:z7þhal car. | Sabiſt. 


be never fo trivial in itſelf, they always make it appear of the TRIUMPHAL. 2. . [triumphalia, Latin ; triumphal orna- 


utmoſt importance. Po'e. 


Trxi'vialLy. adv, [from trivial.] 1. Commonly ; vul- 


garly. 2. Lightly ; inconſiderably. 
(1.) Money is not the ſinews of war, as is trivially ſaid, 
where the ſinews of mens arms, in effeminate people, fail. 


Bacon. 


TVI VIALN ESS. . /, [from trivial.) 1. Commonnelſs ; 
vulgarity. 2. Lightneſs; unimportance. | 

TRYUMPH.” x: FA [ri umi bus, Latin; ſricmt be, French, ] 
1, Pomp with which a victory is publickly celebrated. 
2. State of being victorious. 3. Victory; conqueſt. 4. 
Joy for ſucceſs, 5. A conquering card now called ru, 
Sce I'RUMP: 2 7 : 
(1.) Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 

Unto a dunghil, which ſhall be thy grave; 


ments.] A token of victory. Not in uſe. 
He to his crew that fat conſulting brought 
Joyleſs trim} hals of his hop'd ſucceſs. 


1. Celebrating a victory. 2. Rejoicing as for victory. 3. 

Victorious; graced with conqueſt. | | 

(1.) Captives bound to a ?rium; hant car. Shakeſpeare. 

It was drawn as a 71ivmphant chariot, which at the fame 

time both follows and triumphs. South's Sermons. 
(2.) Think you, but that I know our ſtate ſecure, 

I would be fo iu haut as I am? Shakeſp.. Rich. III. 
Off with the traitor's head ; „ 
And now to London with friun hant march, | 
There to be crowned. © Shakeſp. Hen, VI. 
Succeſsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth | 
Triamfhant out of this infernal pit. 


. f 


Milton. 


Milton: 
TrxruU/MPHANT: adj. [triumphans, Latin; iriumphant, Fr.] 
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| (3.) As in the militant-church men are excommunicate, not 


ſo much for their offence, as for their obſtinacy; ſo ſhall it be 


in the church rriumphant : the kingdom of heaven ſhall be bar- 
red againſt men, not ſo much for their ſin committed, as for 
their lying therein without repentance. ' Perkins. 
He ſpeedily through all the hierarchies | 


Intends to paſs triumphant, and * laws. Milton. 
Athena, war's triumt bant maid, a 
The happy ſon will, as the father, aid. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Txru'menantLy. adv. [from triumphant.] 1. In a tri- 
umphant manner in token of victory; joyfully as for 
victory. 2. Victoriouſly ; with ſucceſs. 3. With inſo- 
Tent exultation. | | | 
(I.) Victory with little loſs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 
Who are at hand zrium! hantly diſplay'd. 

Herſelf in perſon went to ſeek the ſacred croſs, : 
Whereon our Saviour dy'd ; which found, as it was ſought, 
From Salem unto Rome triumphbantly ſhe brought. Drayton. 

Through armed ranks triumphartly ſhe drives, 

And with one glance commands ten thouſand lives. 

'S. - | Granwville. 

(2.) Thou muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreet; or elſe | 

| Triumjhantly tread on thy country's ruin, | ; 
And beer the palm. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


 Shakeſp. 


- (3-) A mighty governing lye goes round the world, and has 


almoſt baniſhed truth out of it; and fo reigning tri mp hantly 
in its ſtead, is the ſource of moſt of thole confuſions that 
plague the univerſe. South's Sermons. 
Taru'Mener. 2. . [from triumph. ] One who triumphs. 
Theſe words become your lips, as they paſs through 
them, | . 
And enter in our ears, like great triump bers, : 
In their applauding gates. Shakeſ7. Timon of Athens. 
Auguſt was dedicated to Auguſtus by the ſenate, becauſe in 
the ſame month he was the firſt time created conſul, and thrice 
triumpher in Rome. Peac bam on Drawing. 
TRTIUIMVI RATE. Z 2. . [triumviratus or triumwviri, Latin.] 
TRITUIMVIRI. 0 A coalition or concurrence of three 
men. | 
Lepidus of the t77umwir ate | | 
Should be depos'd. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The triumwiri, the three corner cap of ſociety. Shakeſpeare. 
During that 7riumwirate of kings, Henry th: eighth of 
England, Francis the firſt of France, and Charles the fifth 
emperor of Germany, none of the three. could win a palm of 
ground but the other two would balance it. Bacon's Eſſays, 
With theſe the Piercies them confederate, 
And, as three heads, conjoin in one intent, 
And inſtituting a !riumvirate, 
Do part the land in triple government. Daniel's Civil Mar. 
From diſtant regions fortune ſends _ 33 
An odd triumwirate of friends. Swift. 
TRI UR E. adj, [tres and unus, Latin.] At once three and 
one. | 
We read in ſcripture of a trivne Deity, of God made fleſh 
in the womb of a virgin, and crucified by the Jews. Burnet, 


To TrOAT. Y. 4. [with hunters.] To cry as a buck does 


at rutting-time. . 
TO CAR. 2. /. [irocar corrupted from trois guart, French. ] 
A chirurgical inſtrument. 

The handle of the zrocar is of wood, the canula of ſilver, 
and the perforator of ſteel. S Sharp's Surgery, 


TROCHAH CAU. adj, ¶trochaigue, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] Con- 
ſiſting of trochces. 2 | 3 
TROCHANTERS. n. . [Tyan ges.] Two proceſſes of the 

thigh bone, called rotator major and miner, in which the 

tendons of many muſcles terminate. Dit. 
TRO'/CHEE. u. . [trectæus, Lat. trickee, Fr. reoxa©-. | 
1 foct uſed in Latin poetry, conſiſting ot a long and ſhort 

SW, e . | 
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Trocni'ricks. [ex, rede, a Wheel] The 


ſccience of rotatory motion. 
There ſucceeded new inventions and horologies, compoſed 
by trochilicks, or the artifice of wheels, where 4 ſome. are kept 
in motion by weight, others without, a e c rey, 
It is requiſite that we rightly underſtand ſome principles in 
trochilicks, or the art of wheel inſtruments; as chiefly the rela. 
tion betwixt the parts of a Wheel and thoſe of a balance, the 
ſeveral proportions in the ſemidiameter of a wheel being anſwer. 
able to the ſides of a balance. | Wilkins's Dædalus. 
TROCHIN GS. n. /. The branches on a deer's head, Ain 
TrOcH1'sSCH. / re ·; trochiſque, Fr. trochiſcy, 
Lat.] A kind of tablet or lozenge. «— | 
The rrochiſts of vipers, ſo much magnified, and the fleſh of 
ſaakes ſome ways condited and Aug Bacon. 
Top, the preterite of tread. | 
They trode the grapes and made merry. 
TRrope. n. /. [from trode, pret. of tread.] 
The rode is not fo tickle. | 
They never ſet foot on that ſame #rode, 
But baulke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. 
Tron, : 3 f 4 
Tao/pnew, f participle paſſive of read. 3 
Jeruſalem ſhall be frodden down of the Gentiles. Luke, xxi. 
Thou, infernal ſerpent, ſhalt not long | 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ſtar, 
Or light'ning, thou ſhalt fall from heav'n rrod down 
Under his feet. ; Milton's Par. Reg. 
Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodgen weeds ſend out a rich perfume, Addiſon, 
Tro'GLODYTE. . /. [TpwyNodving.] One who inhabits 
caves of the earth. STO, 
Procure me a trog/odyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his full ſpeed. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Judges, ix. 27, 
Footing. 


Spenſer, 
Spenſer, 


7 


To TROLL. v. a. [trol en, to roll, Dutch; perhaps from 
trochlea, Lat. a thing to turn round.] To move circu- 
larly; to drive about. = 

With the phant'ſies of hey troll, 
Troll about the bridal bowl, 
And divide the broad-bread cake, | 
Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben. Johnſon's Underwoods, 

To TROLL. v. n. 1. To roll; to run round. 2. To fiſh. 
for a pike with a rod which has a pulley towards the 

bottom, which I ſuppoſe gives occaſion to the term, 
(1.) How pleaſant on the banks of Styx, 


To troll it in a coach and fix. | Sawife. 
(2.) Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor trowle for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 


TRO“LLOP. u. ſ. [A low word, I know not whence de- 
rived.] A flatternly, looſe woman. 35 | 

TRO'LMYDAMES. 3. [Of this word I know not the mean- 
we: | | 

fellow I have known to go about with frolmydames: I 
knew him once a ſervant of the prince. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

Tro'nace. n. /. Money paid for weightag. - 

"TROOP. ». / [troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; troope, Dutch; 
trop, Swediſh ; troppa, low Latin.] 1. A company; a 
number of people collected together, 2. A body of. 
ſoldiers. 3. A ſmall body of cavalry. 328 8 

(1.) That which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muſt not look to have. | Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Saw you not a bleſſed 170 | 
Invite me to a banquet, whoſe bright faces X 
Cait thouſand beams upon me like the ſun? Shakeſpeare. 

As the mind, by puiting together the repeated ideas of 
unity, makes the collective mode of any number, as a ſcore, 
or a groſs ; ſo by putting together ſevera] particular ſubſtances, 
it makes collective ideas of ſubſtances, as a root, an wy 

„ ockes 
(s 2.) Æneas ſeeks his abſent foe, _ | 
And ſends his flaughter'd roofs to thades below. Dryden. 


FJ. Txoos. v. 1. from . 1. To ch 
body 2, To march in haſte.” 3. To march in com- 


| (1% 1 do not, as an enemy to peace, - 


$ 


he noun-} 1. To march in a 


in the throngs of military men, 
—— ſhew a Thie like fearful war. 


— They anon „ 

With hundreds, and with thouſands, trocping came, 
Amel Milton 's Par. Loft. 
Armies at the call of trumpet as Baa | Fr 
Troop to their ſtandard. - . Milton's Par. Loft. 


(2.) Yonder ſhines Aurora's 1 5 5 

At whoſe approach ghoſts, wand'ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. Shakeſpeare. 

The dry ftreets flow'd with men, Ka 

That troop'd up to the king's capacious court. Chapman, 
\ (4.) I do inveſt you jointly with my power, | 
Preheminence, and all the large effects | | 
That 7700p with majeſty. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Tro'orpER. n. . [from troop.] A horſe ſoldier. A trooper 


fights only on horſeback ; a dragoon marches on. borſe- 


back, but fights either as a horſeman or footman. . 
Cuſtom makes us think well of any thing: what can be 
more indecent than for any to wear bouts but zroopers and 
travellers? yet not many years ſince it was all the faſhion. 
* 6 | | 5 8 5 Grew. 
Trors. A. /. [rere -.; trope, Fr. tropus, Lat.] A change 
of a word from its original ſignification; as, the clouds 
foretel rain, for foreſhew. „ LES: 
For rhetorick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a zrope.. Hudibras. 
If this licence be included in a ſingle word, it admits of 
tropes ; if in a ſentence, of figures, 
Tro'emiIED. as [from trebby.] Adorned with trophies. 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The trofby'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 
And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. Pope. 
Tro'erhy. n. /. [tropeum, trophæum, Latin.] Something 
ſhewn or treaſured-up in prone of victory. 
What trophy then ſhall I moſt fit deviſe, 
In which I may record the memory | 
Of my love's conqueſt, peerleſs beauty's prize 
Adarn'd with honour, love, and chaſtity ? 
To have borne | 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword 
Before him through the city, he forbids ; 
Giving all trophy, ſignal, and oftent, 


| Spenſer. 


Quite from himſelf to God. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
— There lie thy bones, 
Till we with tropbies do adorn thy tomb. 


Twice will I not review the morning's riſe, 
Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 


And ſplit thy heart for wearing it. Sbateſp. 


In ancient times the tropbies erected upon the place of the 


victory, the triumphs of the generals upon their return, the 


great donatives upon the diſbanding of the armies, were things 


able to enflame all mens courage. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

Around the poſts hung helmets, darts and ſpears, 1 
And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bars, 

And broken beaks of ſhips, the trophies of their wars. 


The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 4 9. 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. . Pope's Odyſſey. 
Set up each ſenſeleſs wretch for nature's boaſt, 
On whom praiſe ſhines, as trophies on a poſt. Young. 
Tro“ ICAL. adj. [from freope.] 1. Rhetorically changed 


from the original”, meaning. 2. [From ?ropick.] ' Placed | 


near the tropick ; belonging to the tropick ? 
(1.0 A fri and literal acceptation of a looſe and trofical 
expreſſion was a ſecond ground. Brown's VulgarErrours. 
The words are tropical or figurative, and import an hyper- 
bole, which is a way of expreſſing things beyond what really 
and naturally they are in themſelves. South. 
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Shakeſp. 


Dryden. A 


_ tempt. 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


T be foundation of all parables is, ſome analogy or ſimilitude 
between the tropical or _alluſive. part of the parable, and the 


= G The pine apple is one of the tropical fruits. Salmon. 
TRO'PICK. . / [zropigue, Fr. tropicus, Latin-] The 
line at which the fun turns back, of which the North 
has the tropick of Cancer, and the South the tropick of 
GE oer 
Under the tropic is our language ſpoke, / | 


thing intended by it. South's Sermons. 


Waller. 


And part of Flanders hath receiy'd our yoke. . 
Since on ey'ry ſea,” on ev'ry coaſt,  _ 
Your men have been diſtreſs'd, your navy toſt, 
Sev'n times the ſun has either tropic view'd, 
The Winter baniſh'd, and the Spring renew'd. Dryden. 


TRropoLo'GIcaL. adj. [tropelogique, Fr. rr and ..] 
Varied by tropes; changed from the original import of 
the words. 2 14% e | 

Troeo'LoGy. n. . [rr and e.] A rhetorical 
mode of ſpeech including tropes, or a change of ſome 

word from the original meaning. works 45 

Not attaining the deuterology and ſecond intention of words, 

they omit their ſuperconſequences, coherences, figures, or tro- 
pologies, and are not perſuaded beyond their literalities. 
3 | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Tross RRS. u. / [trovſſes, French.] 

Tous. | . 

You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French hoſe off, and 
in your ſtrait troſers.  _ HSFbaleſp. Hen. V. 

To PRO T. v. n. [trotter, French; trotten, Dutch.] 1. To 

move with a high jolting pace. 2. To walk fat; 

or, to travel on foot: in a ludicrous or contemptuous - 

ſenſe. | C 

(1.) Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride 

on a bay trotting horſe, over four-inch'd bridges, to courſe his 
own ſhadow for a traitor. By $Shakeſp. King Lear. 

, Whom doth time tot withal ? Ro 5 
Elle rrots hard with a young maid, between the contract. of 
her marriage and the day it is folemniz'd if the interim be hut 
a ſevennight, time's pace is ſo hard that it ſeems the length of 
ſeven years. - | | Shakeſp. As you 2 it. 

Take a gentle trotting horſe, and come up and ſee your old 
Hd... 5 3 2 | Dennis. 

TrorT. n. J. ¶tret, French; from the verb.] 1. The jolt- 
ing high pace of a horſe. 2. An old woman, in con- 

I know not whence derived. 5 

. His honeſty is not 
So looſe or eaſy, that a ruffling wind 

Can blow away, or glitt'ring look it blind: 
Who rides his ſure and even rror, 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. - Herbert. 

Here lieth one who did moſt truly prove, SN 

That he could never die while he could move; 
80 _—_ his deſtiny, never to rot | y 
While he might ſtill jog on and keep his tror. Milton. 
The virtuoſo's ſaddle will amble when the world is upon the 
hardeſt tror. T 211035 wont een ee 
(2.) Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old trof 
with ne'er a tooth in her head: why, nothing comes amiſs, ſo 
money comes withal. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

How now bold-face, cries an old trot; ſirrah, we eat our 
own hens, and what you eat you ſteal. I Eſtrange. 

Tro'TTER. z. /. [from trot.] 1. One that walks a jolting 

pace. 2. A ſheep's foor.''! bl .. 3 


Tork. #. /. [trouth, old Engliſn; tneos, Saxon] 1. 
Belief; faith; of 2. Truth; verity. 3 
(1. ) Saint Withold met the night mare, 
Bid her light and her roth plight. 
Stephen aſſails the realm, obtains the crown, 
Such tumults raiſing as torment them both: 
Th' afflicted ſtate, divided in their rrotb | 
And partial faith, moſt miſerable grown, 25 
* Daniel's Civil ar. 


S Bale, peare. 


Endures the while. f 


Breeches; hoſe. See 


'Txo'THLEsSS. adj. 
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4 5 ; 8 ; 8 . | | - ＋ R 6 bs N f * 1 A RY N Nl Me 25 
Tapboſe fair baits theſe roο, ute ſtill ue, 
Pretence of common good, the king's ill courſe, + | 


(. 4.) In trot, chou'rt able to infruft grey hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit. Addifon's Cato. 
[from treth.] Faithleſs; treacherous. 


Thrall to the faithleſs waves and trotbleſt ky. Fairfax. 


ON | 
This, vour ſon in law, | 
Is rrothpligbt to your daughter. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 
To TRO'UBLE. v. @. [treubler, French.] 1. To diſturb; 
to perplex. 2. To afflit ; to grieve, 3. To diſtreſs ; 
to make uneaſy. 4. To buſy ; to engage overmuch. 5. 
To give occaſion of. labour to. A word: of civility or 
flight regard. 6. To teize ; to vex. 7. To diſorder ; to 
ppt into agitation or commotion. 8. [In low language.] 
Jo ſue for a debt. . . 
(1.) An hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 
Pear'd through the golden window of the Eaſt, 
A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. Shakeſp. 
But think not here to trouble holy reſt. _ Milton. 
Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe faults which age will cure. 
| | Locke on Education. 
(2.) It would not trouble me to be ſlain for thee, but much 
it torments me to be ſlain by thee. 
They pertinaciouſly maintain, that afflictions are no real evils, 
and therefore a wiſe man ought not to be troubled at them. 


g | Tillotſon. 
Though it is in vain to be troubled for that which I cannot 
chuſe, yet I cannot chuſe but be afflited. Tillotſon. 


(3.) He had credit enough with his maſter to provide for his 
own intereſt, and troubled not himſelf for that of others. 

NL | | | | Clarendon. 

Be not diſmay'd nor troubled at theſe tidings. Milton. 

He was ſore troubled in mind, and much diſtreſſed. 1 Mac. 

(4.) Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many 

things. | | Luke, x. 41, 

(5.) I will not trouble myſelf to prove that all terms are not 

_ definable, from that progreſs in infinitum which it will lead us 


into. EGS: Locke.. 
(6.) The boy ſo troubles me; | | 
Tis paſt-enduring. OR Ter Shakeſteare. 
(7.) A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled ; 
Muddy, ill ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty.  Shakeſp. 


An angel went down into the pool and troubled the water 
- whoſoever firſt after the ?roubling ſtepped in was made whole. 


Joba, v. 4. 
God looking forth will trouble all his hoſt, Milton. 
Hear how ſhe the ear employs; a 
Their office is the zroubled air to take. Dawes. 
Seas are 4; oubled when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again, Davies. 


It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water. South. 
The beſt law in our days is that which continues our judges 
during their good behaviour, without leaving them to the mercy 
of ſuch who might, by an undue influence, trouble and pervert 
the courſe of juſtice. my Addiſon's Guardian. 
Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 
And ſmooth the waves, or ſwell the froubld main. Dryden. 
Trxo'uBLE. . /. [trouble, French] 1. Diſturbance ; 
perplexity. 2. Afﬀiction; calamity. 
obſtruction ; inconvenience. 4. Uneafineſs ; vexation, 
(1.) They all his hoſt derided, while they ſtood 
A while in trouble. ECL . 
(2.) Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
(3.) Take to thee from among the cherubim 
The choice of flaming warriours, leſt the fiend 


Some new trouble raiſe, Milton, 

(4.) ——-— TI have dream'd 5 OS 
Of much offence and zrowble, which my mind 

Knew never till this irkſome night. Milton. 


Txo'/UsLE-STATE. 2. f. [trouble and flate.] Diſturber of 


& community; publick makebate. 


* Quoth he, the frouller of my happy peace, 


Siduey. 
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Muſt be caſt forth. © Daniel's Civil War. 


| Tro'usLeR. n. / [from trouble] Diſturber; confounder 
Tro'TapLIGHT. 4%. [troth and plight.] Betrothed ; affi- 88 


Unhappy falls that hard neceſſity, 


And vowed foe of my felicity. Fpenſen 
Heav'ns hurl down their indignation EIA 
On thee, thou troubler of the poor world's peace! Shake 
The beſt temper of minds defireth good name and true i. 


hour ; the lighter, popularity and applauſe; the more depraved, 


ſubjection and tyranny ; as is ſeen in great conquerors and 


troublers of the world, and more in arch-hereticks, Bacon, 
| WEnowing well that nation muſt decline, © 
Whole chief ſupport and finews are of coin, 
Our nation's ſolid + virtue did oppoſe 
To the rich troublers of the world's repoſe. Waller, 


. The ſword juſtly drawn by us can ſcarce ſafely be ſheathed, 
till the power of the great troubler of our peace be pared, as to 


be under no apprehenſions for the future. Atterbury, 
Tro'uUBLESOME. adj, [from frouble.] 1. Vexatious; 
uneaſy ; afflictive. 2. Full of moleſtation. 3. Burden- 


ſome ; tireſome ; weariſome. 4. Full of teizing buſineſs. 
5. Slightly haraſſing. 6. Unſeaſonably engaging ; im- 
properly importuning. 7. Importunate ; teizing. 
(2): Heay'n knows 1 | 
By what bye-paths and indire& crooked ways 
I met this crown; and I myſelf know well 
How 7roubleſome it ſat upon my head; 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. Shakeſp. 
He muſt be very wiſe that can forbear being troubled at 
things very troubleſome. | Tillotſon, 
(2.) Though our paſſage through this world be rough and 
troubleſome, yet the trouble will be but ſhort, and the reſt and 
contentment at the end will be an ample recompence, 
| Og a Atterbury, 
(3-) My mother will never be troubleſome to me. Pope, 
(4.) All this could not make us accuſe her, though it made 
us almoſt pine away for ſpight, to loſe any of our time in ſo 


troubleſome an idleneſs. 32 4 Sidney. 
(s. They eas'd the putting off | 
Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we wear. Milton. 
Why doth the crown lie there uponhis pillow, 
Being fo troubleſome a bedfellow ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
( 6.) She of late is lightened of her womb, | 
That her to ſee ſhould be but 7rcubleſome. - Spenſer, 
(7.) Two or three troubleſome old nurſes never let me have a 
quiet night's reſt with knocking me up. Arbuthnot, 
Tro/UBLESOMELY- adv. from troubleſome.) Vexati- 


ouſly ; wearifomely ; unſeaſonably ; importunately. 
Though men will not be ſo troubleſomely critical as to cor- 

rect others in the uſe of words; yet, where truth is concern- 

ed, it can be no fault to defire their explication. Locke, 


Tro'uBLESOMENESS-. n. . [from troubleſome.) 1- 


Vexatiouſneſs ; uneaſineſs. 2, Importunity ; unſeaſona- 
\_ blenels. _: | 


(1.) The lord treaſurer complained. of the troubleſomeneſs of 
the place, for that the exchequer was fo empty : the chancellor 
bottom 


of your buſineſs at the firſt, Bacon, 


Milton, Trxo'usLous. adj. [from trovble} Tumultuous; con- 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


fuſed ; difordered ; put into commotion, 
word, but difufed: © 
| — He along would fly 
Upon the ſtreaming rivers, ſport to find 
And oft would dare tempt the troublous wind, 
Soon as they this mock king did eſpy, 
Their troublous ſtrife they ſtinted by and by. 
No other noiſe, nor people's troublous cries, . 
As ſtill are wont t' annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard, 1 4190 


An elegant 


Spenſer, | 


| Spenſer 
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As a tall ſhip toſſed in roublous ſeas,,  - 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the pre 
by the rough rocks 1 Spenſer, 
Then, maſters, look to. ſee a troublous world.  Shakeſp. 
—— — — Only one ſupply.  _ | 
In four years troublous and expenſive reign. Daniel. 
TRO“VE R. *. J. trouver, French.] In the common law, 
is an action which a man hath againſt one that having 
found any of his goods refuſeth to deliver them upon de- 
mand. | Cowvel, 
TrouUGH- . J [enoz, tnoh, Saxon; troch, Dutch; tro, 
Daniſh; traug, Iflandick ; truogo, Italian.] Any thing 
hollowed and open longitudinally on the upper ſide. 
—— The bloody boar | 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his 7rough 
In your embowel'd boſoms, | Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
They had no ſhips but big zroughs, which they call canoes. 
972 | 1. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
Where there is a good quick fall of rain-water, lay a half 


trougb of ſtone, of a good length, three foot deep, with one 


end upon the high ground, the other upon the low ; cover the 
trough with brakes a good thickneſs, and caſt ſand upon the-top 
of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will run like a ſprin 
of water. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water ſwam, | 
An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 

And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, | 
And croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin. Dryden. 
That alſo is accounted virgin 3 which, having no 

need to paſs the fire, is ſeparated by water firſt in a ſieve, and 
afterwards in a long trough. _ Brown's Travels. 
The water diſſolves the particles of ſalt mixed in the ſtone, 


and is conveyed by long troughs and canals from the mines to 
in vaſt ciſterns, and boiled off. Addiſon. 


Hall, where it is receive 
To TROUL. V . [trollen, to roll, Dutch.) See TROLL. 
1. To move volubly. 2. To utter volubly.: 
(1.) Bred only, and completed, to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence; to ſing, to dance, 
To dreſs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye. 
(2.) Let us be jocund. Will you troul the catch 
You taught me While- ere? Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
To TrOUNCE. v a. [derived by Skinner from tronc or tron- 
| fon, French, a club.] To puniſh by an indictment or 
information. | Is 1 | 
More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or ſeal, or breaking gold; 
For which ſo many, that renounc'd N | 
Their plighted contracts, have been trounc'd. Hudibrat. 
If you talk of peaching, I'll peach firſt : I'll zrownce you for 
offering to corrupt my honeſty. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


TRrouss. * . [rrouffe, Fr. truiſb, Erſe.] Breeches; 


TRro'users. F hoſe. See TROSS EAS. 


The leather quilted jack ſerves under his ſhirt of mail, and 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 
The unſightlineſs and pain in the leg may be helped by 
wearing a laced ſtocking; a laced trouſe will do as much for 


to cover his frouſe on horſeback. 


_ the thigh. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


 TxrovrT. #. {. [rnuhr, Saxon; trefa, truta, trutta, Lat.] 


1. A delicate ſpotted fiſh inhabiting brooks and quick 


ſtreams. © 2. A familiar phraſe for an honeſt, or perhaps 


for a filly fellow. „ | 
(1.) The pond will keep rrout and ſalmon in their ſeaſonable 
plight, but not in their reddiſh grain. Carew. 
Worſe than the anarchy at ſea, | 
Where fiſhes on each other prey | 
Where ev'ry trout can make as high rants | 
O'er his inferiours as our tyrants. | Saulſt. 


(2.) Here comes the rrout that muſt be caught with tick- 


ing. mo. | 
To Trow. v. n. [cneovian, Saxon; tree, Daniſh.] 1. T0 
think; to imagine; to conceive. A word now diſuſed, 
and rarely uſed even in ancient writers but in familiar 


7 TR _"_ KT v. u. [!ruander, to beg about a country, Fr. 


language, 2. To believe. 


Milton. 


2 


: 
3 } y 4 * * oY 1 1 
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(.) What handſomeneſs, row you, can be obſerved in that 
ſpeech, which is made one knows not to whom? Sidney · 
Ils there any reaſonable man, 7row you, but will judge it 
meeter that our ceremonies of Chriſtian religion ſhould be Po- 
piſh than Turkiſh or Heatheniſh? ? eme. 
N To- morrow next = | 
We will for Ireland; and *tis time, I frog. Shakeſp. 
O rueful day! rueful indeed, I tr. Gay. 
( 2.) Lend leſs than thou oweſt, | | 
Learn more than thou Zrowef. __  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
TRrow. interject. [for I trow, or tro you.] An exclamation 
of enquiry. | | | 7 
Well, if you be not turn'd Turk, there is no more failing 
by the ſtar. 1 | | 5 
— What means the fool, trow ? 4a Sbateſp. 
Tro'weL. n. /. [truelle, Fr trulla, Lat.] 1. A trowel is 
a tool to take up the mortar with, and ſpread it on the 
bricks; with which alſo they cut the bricks to ſuch 
lengths as they have occaſion, and alſo ſtop the joints, 
Maxon, 2. lt is uſed for any coarſe inſtrument. 
(1.) This was dext'rous at his e#rowel, © 


That was bred to kill a cow well, . Swift. 
(2.) How ſhall I anſwer you? 

As wit and fortune will. . : 

Or as the deſtinies decree. | 

— Well ſaid, that was laid on with e rrowel. Shakeſp. 


The moſt accurate engravings or emboſſments ſeem ſuch rude, 
bungling, deformed works, as if they had been done with a 
mattock, or a trowel. x Wilkins. 
TRoy-we'tGnT.? 2. , [from Troies, French.] A kind of 
Troy. | weight by which gold and bread are 
weighed, conſiſting of theſe denominations : a pound = 12 
ounces z ounce == 20 pennyweights; penny weight = 24 
rains. 
> The Engliſh phyſicians make uſe of ?ropawerght after the fol- 


lowing manner, 


Grains | 
20 | Scruple 
60 4 - [Drachm 
480 24 $ | Ounce 
"5760.| 288 | 96 | 12 Pound. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our averdupois 
ounce, for our tray ounce we had elſewhere.  Arbuthnot, 


Tru'ant. 3. /. [truand, old Fr. treuwwant, Dutch, a va- 


gabond,) An idler ; one who wanders idly about, neg- 


lecting his duty or employment. To play the truant is, 
in ſchools, to ſtay from ſchool without leave.. 
For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
I have a /ruant been to chivalry. | 
Though myſelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the ſweet benefit of time, - 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection; 
Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his days. 
Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the knowledge 


of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to our induſtry, that we might 


Shakeſp. 


not live like idle loiterers and truants. More. - 
Our ſhips are laden with the Trojan ſtore, 8 
And you like truants come too late aſhore, Dryden's An. 


TRu'anT. adj. Idle; wandering from buſineſs ; lazy; 
loitering- | 
What keeps you from Wertemberg ? PE 
A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. Shakeſp. Hamler. 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, 
And chid his fruant youth with ſuch a grace, 
As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit, . 


Of teaching, and of learning inſtantly. Wl . 
Where thou ſeeſt a ſingle Ae 3 | | Sakeſp 

In ſhades aloof, qr couch'd upon the plain, | 

Or late to lag behind with truant pace, 

Revenge the crime. | | Dryden. 
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ble! old CT" To idle at A diſtance from 
duty 5 6 to loiter; to be lazy... 
is double wron to truant * your ir bed, 


And let her read it in thy looks at . dee 


Tav' ANTSHIP. #. / {trualts, old W. From: wu; truan- 


diſe in Chaucer is beggary.] Kdlenels 1 negligence. ; neg- 
lect of ſtudy or buſineſs. 12 , 
The maſter ſhould not chide with him if the child 508 done 


his diligence, and uſed no ruanrſbip. Aſcham. 
Tru'gTAIL. n. . A ſhort ſquat woman. Ainſworth, 
T'rxuBs. 2. / [tuber, Lat.] A fort of herb. Ain/aworth. 


RUCE. #. . [truga, low Lat. tregua, Italian; truie, old 
Fr.] 1. A temporary peace; a ceſſation of hoſtilities. 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion; ſhort quiet. 1 


(1. ) Leagues and truces made between, ſuperſtitious perſons, 
and ſuch as ſerve God aright. |. . Hooker. 
They pra wy in vain to have fin pardoned, which ſeek not alſo 
to prevent ſin by prayer, even every particular fin, by prayer 
againſt all ſin, except men can name ſome tranſgreſſion where- 
with we ought to have zruce. Hooker, 
All this utter'd 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees Fumbly bent; 
Could not make truce with the unruly ſpleen | 


Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Shakeſpeare. 
This token ſerveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourſelves, and all our followers. Shakeſpeare. 


Men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, without natural af- 
fection, truce breakers. . 2 Tim. iii. 3. 
Leſt the truce with treaſon ſhould be mixt, 
"Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. Dryden. 
Shadwel till death true dulneſs would maintain; 
And in his father's right, and realm's defence, 
Ne er wou'd have peace with wit, nor truce with ſenſe, Dryd. 
(2.) There he may find | 
Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkſome hours. Milton. 
Sickneſſes, which in the latter years of his life gave him but 
ſhort and ſeldom trucęe. ey A 


Txucipa'TiON. 2. / (from — Lailn.] The act of 
killing. 

To TRUCK- v. 2. er, Fr. truccare, Iratian ; trocar, 
Spaniſh ; deduced by Salmaſius from Tpwyz, to get money. | 
To traffick by PR to give one commodity for an- 
other. 


To Txucx. v. a. age in exchange ; 
The Indians SE d for glaſſes 

Go, miſer! go; for lucre {ell thy ſoul, 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to polo; 3 

That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See, what a vaſt eſtate he left his ſon ! 
I ſee nothing left us, but to uc and barter ous goods like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 


Tuck. 2. , [from the verb.] 1. Exchange; traffick by 
exchange. 2. LTS. Wooden wheels for carriage of 


cannon. Ainſworth. 
(1.) It is no leſs requiſite to maintain a 2ruck in moral offices, 
2 in the common buſineſs of commerce. 
Love is covetous; J muſt have all of you: heart for heart is 
an equal trucł. Dryden. 


Txu'ckLEBED, or frundiebed. n. ſ. [properly treclebed; 
from trochlea, Latin, or Tpox3;. ] A bed that runs on 
wheels under a higher bed. 


to kreben e. 
CE range. 


There's his chamber, his houſe, his caſtle, his ſtanding bed | 


and 7rucklebed, Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes of N. Os 
If he that is in battle ſlain 
Be in the bed of honour lain; 
He that is beaten may be ſaid 
To lie m honour's trucklebed. | 
[This word is, I believe, derived 
from trucklebed, which is always under another bed.} To 
be in a ſtate of ſubjection or inferiority 3 z to yield ; z to 


Creep. 


Dryden. 


L' Eftrange. 


Hudibras. 


EIT; wh. , 2 v 1 * 


. "op * R py"! | | 4 


Shall our nation be in bondage thus. 
Unto a land that 7ruckles under us? deus 
For which ſo many a legal cuckold. - 1 
Has been run down in courts and — 28 Hudibras, 
Men may be ſtiff and obſtinate upon a wrong 0 and 
| ply and zruchle too upon as falſe a foundation. L ERrange, 
Religion itſelf is orced to truckle to worldly 15 1 2 | 
His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, © 
But diſcontent againſt the times: 
For had we made him timely, offers, 
To raiſe his poſt or fill his coffers, _. 
Perhaps he might have rruckled. down, 
Like other brethren of his gown. hk Swift. 
They were ſubdued and inſulted by Alexander's captains, 
and continued under ſeveral revolutions, a ſmall nn ba 
of no name till they fell under the Romans. Swift, 
Trxvu'cuLENnCE. n. Fo [truculentia, Latin.] 1. Savageneſs 
of manners. erribleneſs of aſpect. 
Trv'cuLENT. 7 [1ruculentus, Latin ] 1. Savage; bar. 
barous. 2. Terrible of aſpect. 3. Deſtructive; cruel. 
(r.) A barbarous Scythia, where the ſavage and truculent 
inhabitants transfer themſelves from place to 2 in waggons, 
as they can find paſture, and live upon walk and fleſh roaſted 
in the fun at the pomels of their ſaddles. Ray. 
(3-) Peſtilential ſeminaries, according to their groſſneſs or 
1 cauſe more or leſs truculent plagues, ſome of ſuch ma- 
lignity, that they enecate in two hours. Harvey on the Plague, 
RUDGE. v. #. [trugg iolare, Italian.) To travel labo- 
onus to jog on; to march heavily on. 
o man is ſecure, but night-walking heralds, 


To 


That trudge between the king and miſtreſs Shore, Shakeſp. 
No fooner was he fit to trudge, 
But both made ready to diſlodge. Hudibras. 


Away they trudged together, and about midnight got to 
their journey's end. * CEfſirange, 
Once a poor rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, 

And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet: 
Gold is the greateſt god.  Dryden's Fuvenal, 
He that will know the truth, muſt leave the beaten track, 
- which none but ſervile minds erudge arg ae in. Locke, 
TRUE. adj. [rxneopa, tnupa, Saxon.] 1. Not falſe ; not 
erroneous ; agreeing with fact, or with the nature of 


things. 2. Not falſe ; agreeing with our own thoughts. 
3. Pure from the crime of falſehood ; veracious. 4. Ge- 
nuine ; real; not counterfeit, 5. Faithful; not perf- 
dious; ſteady. 6. Honeſt; not fraudulent. 7. Exactly; 
truly conformable to a rule. 8. Rightful. ; 
(1.) Of thoſe he choſe the falſeſt two, 
And fitteſt for to forge true ſeeming lies. Spenſer, 


Teeth hadſt thou in thy head when thou waſt born, 
And, if the reſt be tyue which I have heard, 
Thou cam'ſt into the world with thy legs forward. Wakes. 
| Heſ PRI fables z7rue, a | 


If true, here only Milton, 
What you ſaid had not been true, 

If ſpoke by any elſe but you. Cowly. 

3.) A true witneſs delivereth ſouls. Proverb, 


| 85 ) The darkneſs is paſt, and the true light now ſhineth. 


N 1 Job Rs 
Among unequals what ſociety | 
Can ſort ? What harmony or zrve. delight? Milton, 
Unbind the charms that in ſlight fables lie, 
Conley. 


And teach that truth is zrueft pocly. 
Religion, as it is the moſt A thing in the world, ſo it 
gives the trueft value to them who promote the practice of it 
by their example and authority. Atterbuty. 
(5.) My revenge is now at Milford, would I had wings to 
follow it ! * and be true. Shale ſp. Cymbeline, 
So young and ſo untender ? 
o young my lord, and true. 


et it be ſo; thy truth then be thy Aer.  Shakeſp. 
Do not ſee | 

My y fair roſe wither ; ; yet look up; behold, 

That you in pity may diſſolve to dew, | 

And waſh 1 freſh again with true love tears, | Shateſd, 


222 rather die 
| Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fast 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly affur'd d 
Remarkably ſo late of thy ſo true, 
So faithful, love unequal' d. 
A The jfirſt great work | 
Is, that yourſelf may to yourſelf be true. Roſcommon. 
When this fire is kindled,- both fides inflame it: all regard 
of merit is loſt in perſons employed, and theſe only choſen 
that are true to the party. Temple. 
Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conqueſt, though he loſt the fight. Dryden. 
True to the king her principles are found; 
On that her practice were but half fo ſound ! 
Stedfaſt in various turns of ſtate ſhe ftood, 
And ſeal'd her vow'd affection with her blood. 
The trueft hearts for Voiture heav'd with ſighs 
Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt eyes. 2 Pope. 
True to his charge the bard preſerv'd her long | 
In honour's limits, ſuch the pow'r of ſong. BU. 
6.) The thieves have bound the rue man: now could thou 


Dryden. 


an I rob the thieves and go merrily to Lon don, E be . | 


argument for a week. | 
If king Edward be as true and juſt, 
As I ain ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 


Shakeſp. Henry. IV. 


This day ſhould Clarence cloſely. be mew'd up. * Txv'Ly, adv, [from zrue.] 1: According to truth; not- 


(.) If all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch fair 
platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it, they had made things 
more regularly true, but withal very unpleaſing. 
| RR Dryden , Du Freſnoy. 
FE — He drew t 
A circle regularly true. | Prior. 
Tickel's firſt book does not want its merit; but I was diſap- - 
pointed in my expectation of a tranſlation nicely: true to the 
original; whereas in thoſe: parts where the greateſt exactneſs 
ſeems to be demanded, he has been the leaſt careful. Arb. 
(8.) They ſeize the ſcep tre; 
Then loſe it to a ſtranger, that the true 
Anointed King Meſſiah might be born 
Bar'd of his right. + | Milton... 
TRUEBOIRN. adj. [true and born.] Having a right by birth 
to any title. . ä 
Where er I wander, boaſt of this I can, | 
Though baniſh'd, yet a frucborn Engliſhman. .: Shateſpears. 
Let him that is a #rueborn gentleman, . 
And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, | 
From off. this briar pluck a white roſe with me. Shakeſp... 
TxrUtBRE'D: adj. [true and bred.] Of a right breed. 
Two of them I know to be as :#ruebred.. cowards as ever 
turned back. | | | Sbaleſp. 
Bauble do you call him? he's a ſubſtantial traebred beaſt, 
bravely forehanded. Dryden's Don Seba ſſ ian. 
Txug HEART ED. adj. [true and heart.] Honeſt; faithful. 
I have known no honeſter or truerbearted man: fare thee. 
. | | Shakeſpeare. . 
Txu'tLOvE. 2. /. An herb; 5 | 
TRUELOVEKNOr. 72. / [true, love, and not.) Lines 
IRUELO VER SK NOT. J drawn through each other with 
many involutions, conſidered as the emblem of inter woven 
aſfect ions. It | FR es, 
I'll carve your name on barks of trees 
With zrueloweknots, and flouriſhes, , 
That ſhall infuſe eternal ſpring. Hudibras, . 
Txu'eness. 2. ,. [from true.} Sincerity ; faithfulneſs. 
The even carriage between two factions proceedeth not al- 
ways of moderation, but of a zrueneſs to a man's ſelf, with end 
to make uſe of both. | Bacon's Eſſays. . 


Trxuzrt'nay. 2. , [true and penny.) A familiar phraſe. 


for an honeſt fellow. | 
Say'ſt thou ſo? art thou there, true penny? 
Come on. 
TRV“ PPLE. 2. 


a | 2. - Shakeſpeare. 
. [trufle, truſſe, French.) In Italy, the 


uůſual method for the finding of truffles, or ſubterraneous but I ſhall ſend my two terriers in after hun. 
muſhrooms, called by the Italians tartufali, and in Latin To TRUMP, v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To. win with a 


| FIR Tus. n. /.. . 5 
Milton Par. Loft, Tavrr. u. / [trulla, Italian] 1. A low whore; a va- 


TRUMP. 2. /. [trompe, Dutch, and old Fr. tromba, Ital.] 


His ſword did ne'er leave ng in the field. 
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tubera terræ, is by tying a cord to the kind leg of a pig. N 
and driving him, obſerving where he begins to root. Ray. 
A hod for mortar. * 


grant ſtrumpet. 2. It ſeems to have had firſt at leaſt a 


neutral ſenſe: a girl ; a laſs; a wench. | 
(J.) I'm ſure, I ſcar'd the dauphin and his ral. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
2 ——— A trull who ſits | 
By the town wall, and for her living knits. 
So Mzvius, when he drain'd his ſkull, 
To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull; 
His ſimilies in order ſet, . 
And ev'ry crambo he cou'd get; 

Before he could his poem cloſe, t 
The lovely nymph had loſt her noſe. Saut. 
2 Among the reſt of all the route 3 

A paſſing proper laſſe, ä 
A white-hair'd: zrull, of twenty years, 
Or neere about there was: 
In ſtature paſſing all the reſt, . 
A gallant girl for hewe; | - 
Jo be compar'd with towniſh- nymphs, , 
So fair. ſhe was to viewe. 


n 


Turberville... 


falſely ; faithfully ; honeſtly. 2. Really ; without fal-- 
lacy. 3. ExaQtly ; juſtly. 4. Indeed: a ſlight affirma- 
tion, almoſt expletive. - i | 
(1:) They thought they might do it, not only willingly, be- 
cauſe they loved him; and fruly, becauſe fuch indeed was the 
mind of the Kerle; but fafely, becauſe ſhe who ruled the king 
was agreed thereto. . h Sidney. 
No untruth can avail the patron long; for things moſt zruly . 
are moſt behoovefully ſpoken. Hooker. 
(2.) Wiſdom alone is truly fair, Milton. . 
Such as are efficaciouſly called, juſtified, and ſanRified, while 
they live, are truly holy, and when they die, are perfectly holy. 
3 Pear ſon. - 
(.) Right reaſon is nothing elſe but the mind of man judg- - 
ing of things truly, and as they are in themſelves. South. 
(4.) I have not undertaken it out of any wanton pleaſure in 
mine own. pen; not ?7u/y without often pondering with myſelf 
beforehand what cenſures I might incur. Wotton. . 


1. A.trumpet; an inftrument of warlike muſick., 2. 

[Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in a Chriſtmas ſer- 

mon, exhibited a game at cards, and made the ace of 

hearts /riumph. Fox.] A winning card; a card that has 

ee privileges in a game. 3. To put to or apon the 

RUMPps. To put to the laſt expedient. 
(1.) Whilſt any rrump did ſound, or drum ſtruck up, 

Shakeſp. - 

Vet firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſleep, | 


The wakeful rrump of doom mult thunder through the 
— I heard 


The neighing courſers and the ſoldiers cry,” - * 
And ſounding trumps that ſeem'd to tear the ſky. Dryden. 
Beneath this tomb an infant hes, STR, 28: 

To earth whoſe body lent, 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, . 
But not more innocent. 2 
When the archangel's rump ſhall blow, 
And ſouls to bodies join, 5 
What crowds ſhall with their lives below | 
Had been as: thart 60 thine. hf: Weſlev. . 
(2.) Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard, ©. 
Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. Pope. 
Now her heart with pleaſure jumps, | | 5 
She ſcarce remembers what is trumps. | Swift. - 
(3-) We are now ut uton our laſt trump; the fox is eartli'd, 
Dryden. - 
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trump card. 2. To Txume wp. [from tromper, Fr. to T 
Cheat.) To deviſe; to forge. F b Sa 155 1 
RUMPERY. #. /. [tromperie, French, a cheat.] 1. Some- 
thing fallaciouſly ſplendid; ſomething of leſs value than 
it ſeems. 2. Falſehood ; empty talk. z. Something of 
no value; trifles. N | | 

(.) The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 

For ſtate to catch thetk thieves: Kg Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
(2.) Breaking into parts the ſtory of the creation, and deli- 
vering it over in a myſtical ſenſe, wrapping: it up mixed with 
other their own trumpery, they have ſought to obſcure the truth 
thereof, Raleigh 2109 F the World. 

(3.) Embrios and idiots, eremits and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. Milton, 
Another cavity. of the head was ſtuffed with billetdoux, 
pricked dances, and other zrumpery of the ſame nature. Addiſon, 


Tzu'urEr. n. /. trompette, French and Dutch.] 1. An 
inſtrument of martial muſick ſounded by the breath. 2. 
In military ſtyle, a trumpeter. 3. One who celebrates; 
one who praiſes. | 

(1.) What's the buſineſs ? T 
That ſuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The ſleepers of the houſe, | Shakeſpeare. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund earl of 
Gloſter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the 
third ſound of the trumpet. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
As diſperſt ſouldiers at the trumper's call, AR 
Haſte to their colours all. e Cowvley, 
OO —C—C——_— — He blew 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps 
When God deſcended, and perhaps once more 
To ſound at gen'ral doom, Th' angelick blaſt P 
Filled all the regions. | Milton. 

The laſt loud trumpet's wond'rous ſound 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, . | 
And wake the nations under ground. Roſcommon. 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold, 

But they move more in lofty numbers told; 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 
We learn that ſound, as well as ſenſe, perſuades. Waller. 
The trumpet's loud clangor | 
Excites us to arms, 
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RUMPETER. . .. [from trumpet.] 1. One who ſoung, 
a trumpet. 2. One who proclaims, publiſhes, or de. 
nounces. 3. | /colopex.] A fiſh. 
| 1. — Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, . 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shakeſp. 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from the Scots 
overtook them. Hayward. 
Their men lie ſecurely intrench'd in a cloud, 
And a trumpeter hornet to battle ſounds loud. Dryden. 
An army of trumpeters would give as great a ſtrength as this 


Es 
1.4 


confederacy of tongue warriors, who, like thoſe military muſi- 


cians, content themſelves with animating their friends to battle, 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 

(2.) Where there is an opinion to be created of virtue or 
greatneſs, theſe men are good trumpeters. Bacon's Eſſays, 

How came ſo many thouſands to fight, and die in the ſame 
rebellion ? why were they deceived into it by thoſe ſpiritual 
trumpeters, who followed them with continual alarms of dam. 
nation if they did not venture life, fortune and all, in that 
which thoſe impoſtors called the cauſe of God, South, 
RU/MPET-TONGUED. adj. [!rumpet and tongue.] Having 
tongues vociferous as a trumpet. © N 
This Duncan's virtues 

Will plead, like angels, rrumpet-tongu d againſt 

The deep damnation of his taking off. Shakeſp. Macbeth 
RU/MPLIX E. adj. Reſembling a trumpet. 
| A. breaſt of braſle, a voyce | 
Infract and trumplike. Chat man, 


To TrRUNnCa'TE. v. a. [trunco, Lat.] To maim ; to lop; 


to cut ſhort. SE | 
RUNCA'TION. #. /. [from truncate.) The aQ of lopping 
or maiming. | 
RU/NCHEON. u. . [trongon, French.] 1. A ſhort ſtaff; 
a club; a cudgel. 2. A ſtaff of command. 
(1.) With his zruncheon he ſo rudely ſtroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him. forc'd his foot revoke. | 
3 | Spenſer, 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leſſer ; 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt ; 5 
Thy leg is a ſtick compared with this truncheon. Shakeſp. 
The Engliſh flew divers of them with plummets of lead tied 


With ſhrill notes of anger, | | 
And mortal alarms. Ca. Dryden. to 2 truncheon or ſtaff by a cord. ; Hayward, 
Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and muſt be in = Ty a br way nan 4 2 4 blows. Dryden, 
the 7 t of his fame. | $ 2. e hand o ars h | Be 
ſons monte thy freer Of Tus Tame. Rage Beckon'd with fiery fruncheon my retire. Shakeſp. 


Let the loud trumpet ſound, 
Till the roofs all around, 


The ſhrill echoes rebound. 0 
(2.) He wiſely deſired, that a rrumpet might be firſt ſent for 
a paſs. | Clarendon. 


Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a king To 
in the field, demanded by a trumpet in what part he reſided, that 
they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. Addi ſon. 

(3.) Glorious followers, who make themſelves as rrumpets 
of the commendation of thoſe they follow, taint: buſineſs for 
want of ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make him T 
a return in envy. | | Bacon. 

That great politician was pleaſed to have the greateſt wit of 
thoſe times in his intereſts, and to be the trumpet of his praiſes. 

| Dryden. 


Teu/MPET-FLOWER. A. /. [bignonia.] A tubulous flower. Fe 
N | T 


Miller. 


70 Tru'weer. v. 4. [trempetter, Fr. from the noun. ] To 


ubliſh by ſound of trumpet; to proclaim. 


That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence to form my fortunes 
May trumpet to the world. Shakeſp. Othello, * 
— Why ſo tart a favour | 
To zrumpet ſuch good tidings ? . , Shakeſp. 5 


They went with ſound of trumpet ;_ for they did nothing but 
publiſh and frumtet all the reproaches they could deviſe againſt 
the I:1ſh, 1 Bacon 's War with Spain, 


No ceremony that to great ones longs, 
The marſhal's #runcheon, nor the judge's, robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace, | 
As mercy does, | Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Tru'/ncHeoNn. v. a. [from the noun.] To beat with 
a truncheon. | 

Captain, thou abominable cheater! If captains were of my 
mind, they would fruncheon you out of taking their names upon 
you before you earn'd them. | Shaleſp. 
RUNCHEONE'ER. 2. . [from truncheon.] One arnied 
with a truncheon. I | 

J miſt the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried out, 
chibs! when I might ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneers 
draw to her ſuccour.  . Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Tru'nDLE. wv. n. [trondeler, Picard French; cnenv!, 4 


towl, Saxon.] To roll; to bowl along. : 
In the four firſt it is heaved up by ſeveral ſpondees inter- 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at laſt trundles down 


in a continued line of dactyls. | Addiſon, Spectalor. 


rRUNDLE. n. % ſcnendl, Saxon.] Any round rolling 
thing. | | Lo | S 
RU/NDLE-TAIL. 2. . Round tail. 

Avaunt you curs ! 


Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym, 8 ] 
Or bobtail tike, or 7rundle-rail, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
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Tank. 5.7 {truncus, Lat. tronc, Fr.] 1. The body of (i.) A hernia would ſuccced, and the patient be put to the 2 
a tree. 2. The body without the limbs of an animal. trouble of wearing a fru. MWiſeman's Surgery. | 
3. The main body of any thing. 4. [Tronc, French.] A (2.) All as a poor pedler he did wend, F | 
Cheſt for cloaths; ſometimes a ſmall cheſt commonly Bearing a truſs of trifles at his back, 8 pas 8 
| As belles and babies, and glaſſes in his packe. Spenſer. 


lined with paper. 5- The proboſcis of an elephant, or x | OT by. 
other animal. 6. A long tube through which pellets of _ 3 on uche 1 ROY . 


clay "oy ) blown- he truſſes of hay before them, to dead N 5 120 cg nn 
aer . Ir | 5 An aſs was wiſhing for a mouthful of fre $ to knap 
| 1 1 * ee ypocaroburzolb eg, 3 trunk, uypon, in exchange for a heartleſs rruſt of ſtraw, . L"Eftrange. 
And luc Kr jt ? Shakeſ. The fair one devoured a fruſt of ſallet, and drunk a full 
About the moſſy ?7unk I wound me ſoon ne e eee S#efthtor 
For high from ground the branches would require Fl If 2 | Long Of s 
Thy utmoſt reach. Milton's Par, Lo. Tauss. v. 4. [trouffer, French.] To pack up cloſe to- 
"reeping twixt em all, the mantling vine gether, 55 | * 
Does round their trynks her purple + Ee. twine. Dryden. What in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe and untight, 
Some of the largeſt/ trees have ee no bigger than ſome di- in this author, is well grounded, finely framed, and ſtrongly 
minutive plants, and yet every ſeed is a perfect plant with a truſſed up together. 5 Spenſer. 
trunk, branches, and leaves, incloſed in a ſhell, © Bentley. Some of them ſend the ſcriptures before, truſs up bag and 
(2.) The charm and venom which they drunk, baggage, make themſelves in a readineſs, that they may fly 
Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, | from city to city, | Rb rc cre wh 
Being diffuſed through the ſenſeleſs trunk. Spenſer. You might have tryed him and all his apparel into an eel- 
Thou brmg'ſt me happineſs and peace, ſon John; ſkin, | | "  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown Ta usr. . f. [trauſt, Runick.} 1. Confidence; reliance 
From this bare, wither'd trunk. Shakeſp. Henry IV. on another. 2. Charge received in confidence. 3. Con- 


(3.) The large trunks of the yeins diſcharge the refluent fgdent opini 4. Credit gi ithout 
blood into the next adjacent frunt, and ſo on to the heart. Ray. en, aeg or Cate mo 3 of 9 —— | 6. | 
| (4+) Neither preſs, coffer, cheſt, z7unk, well, vault, but he Something committed to one's faith, 7. Depoſite; ſome- 


| 7 hath an abſtract for the remembra f ſuch ; s , , | . 
nan. ü See odd nt lot eee Re TEE OP thing committed to charge, of which an account muſt 


op; Carry in trunks, and all my drudgery do. Dryden. be given. 8. Confidence in ſuppoſed honeſty. 9. State 
_ - Where a young man learned to dance, there happened to of hin to whom ſomething is entruſted. 
ping 3 ſtand an old rruzk in the room, the idea of which had ſo mixed (1.) What a fool is honeſty ! and 7afl, his ſworn brother, 
3 itſelf with the turns of all his dances, that, though he could A very ſimple gentleman. A Shaleſp. 
if . . dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt that trunk was My misfortunes may be of uſe to credulous maids, never to 
' = there; nor could he perform well in any other place, unleſs put too much tri in deceitful men. Swift, 
that, or ſome ſuch other run, had its due poſition in the room. (2.) Expect no more from ſervants than is juſt, 
| —— | Locke, Reward them well if they obſerve their ruft. Dienbam. 
Your poem ſunk, | In my wretched caſe twill be more juſt | | 
And ſent in quires to line a trunk ; * | Not to Gabe promis'd, than deceive your truſt, ** Dryden. 
If ftill you be diſpos'd to rhyme, | Thoſe ſervants may be called to an account who have broken 
Go try your hand a ſecond time. | Suit. their truft, 4 | | Davenant. 
(5.) Leviathan that at his gills ; 2 | ( 3.) His tra was with th' eternal to be deemed _ * 
Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a ſea. , Milton, Equal in ſtrength. | Milton. 
When elephant *gainſt elephant did rear ( (4.) Moſt take things upon truſt, and miſemploy their aſſent 
His tru7k, and caſtles juſtled in the air, by lazily enſlaving their minds to the dictates of others. Locke. 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. Dryden. (.) Ev'n ſuch is time, who takes on tr uft 722 
(6.) In rolls of parchment zruxks, the mouth being laid to Our youth, our joys, our all we have, + 7 
the one end and the ear to the other, the ſound is heard much And pays us but with age and duſt. Raleigh. 
farther than in the open air. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. (6.) They cannot ſee all with their own. eyes; they mutt 
In a ſhouting 7runk, the longer it is to a certain limit, the commit many great 17 ſts to their miniſters, Bacon. 
ſwifter and more forcibly the air drives the pellet. Ray. —Phou the ſooner x 
To TRUNK. v. a. [trunco, Lat.] To truncate ; to main ; Temptation found'ſt, or over potent charms, 
to lop. Obſolete: | FO : | To violate the ſacred ruff of ſilence _ NT ee, 
Large ſtreams of blood out of the frunled ſtock Depoſited within thee, Milton's Agonifies. 


Forth guſhed, lik N : h Our taking of a traſt doth not engage us to diſobey our 
orth guſhed, like water ſtreams from riven rock. Spenſer. * e evi] Wd | 1 Wie 


Txu'nxed. adj. [from trunk.) Having | 
LED. ad. [1 Ing a trunk. F | 1 5 
She is thick ict with ſtrong and well irunked trees. Howel. r gh rf tpi ther roo N ene 5 


. 1 -HOSE. #. . [trunk and beſe.] Large breeches for- yet with reſpect to God they are only a rruſt. Swift. 
” <= mer 4 Fay n. ; | h (8.) Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of ſpecial 
II. The ſhort #rank-hoſe ſhall ſhow thy foot and knee truſt; wherefore do not entreat her evil. „„ . 
7 Licentious, and to common eye-ſight free; (9.) I ſerve him truly, that will put me in vfl. . 
ac And with a bolder ſtride, and looſer air, BEL | | Shakeſp, King Lear. 
. Mingl'd with men, a man thou mult appear. Prior. Being tranſplanted out of his cold barren dioceſe he was. left 
r- Tx u NNIONS. . J. [trognons, French.) The knobs or in that great tuft with the king. 'F Clarendon. 
n bunchings of a gun, that bear it on the cheeks of a car- J, TRUST. w. a, [from the noun.] I. To place 'confi= | 
*. 15 Tie, 0 : ; Bailey. dence in; to confide in. 2. Fo believe; to credit. 3- 
Ng RU SION. . 7. [trado, Latin] The act of thruſting OF To admit in confidence to the power over any thing. 4. 
ran 8 8 = Io commit with confidence. 5. To venture'confidently, 
By attraction we do not underſtand drawing, pumping, ſuck- 6 To ſell upon credit N 
ing, which is really pulſion and uon. Bentley. . (.) I'd be he ba x ERS ES truft JE LSE i 
Tauss. . /. [trouſſe, Fr.] 1. A bandage by which rup- W:th wind: pl | l 5 Ben. Jobnſon | 
7. WG . » 


tures are reſtrained from lapſing. 2. Bundle; any thing 2.) Give me your hand: 2 on you look well... 
thruſt cloſe together, 3. Trouſe ; breeches. Obſolete. e ee e Appel beet, 
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1 1 ben; you (th Jopen with a ſhort + rv 
wy into the Kinds of Fy our faithful eter and wh yo: 
have done, r him wi 

| Taylor. 


are 8 
ive me good fame, ye powers, and make me juſt, 
to much the rogue to publick ears will erg 
_ private then: — When wilt thou, mighty owe, 3 
oF wealthy uncle from this world remove ? Dryden, 
Whom with your pow'r and fortune, Sir, you truft,” 
Now to ſuſpect is vain. 
(.)] Fool'd by thee to truſ thee from my fide. 


77 usr. . N. 


den. 
Milton. 


doubt. 


4 To expect. 
(x: I truſt to come unto you, and ſpeak Hike to face. ; 


2 Job 1. 

1 * From this grave, this duſt, 
My God ſhall raiſe me up I truft, > Raleigh. 
* Wbom I trufied to be my friend, all I had was in his power, 
and by God's bleſſing I was never deceived in my truſt," Fell. 
(2:) The iſles ſhall wait upon me, and on mine arm ſhall 
they truſt. | Ja. li. 5. 
T he Lord is a buckler to all that truft in him. 2 Sam. xxii. 

Sin never ſhall hurt them more who rightly truft 


In this his ſatis faction. | Milton. 
3.) Well you may fear too far 
. than truſt too far. Sbaleſp. 


4.) The ſimplicity of the goat 1 us what an honeſt man 


4s to > truf to that keeps a knave * L* Eftrange. 
TxusTE's. n. /. (from zruft.] 1. One entruſted with any 
thing. 2. One to whom ahi is committed for the 
uſe and behoof of another. 
(I.) Having made choice of ſuch a confeſſor that you may 
rruſt your ſoul with, ſincerely open your heart to him, and 
look upon him only as he is a #uflee from God, commiſſioned 


vou. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent, 
(24) You are not the truſtees of the publick liberty: and if 
you have not right to petition in a crowd, much leſs to inter- 
meddle in the management of affairs. \ Dryden. 
'Txv'srER. u. J. (from traf.] One who truſts. 

Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it trufler of your own report 
A yourſelf, 

'Trv'sriness. u. /. [from truft.] 
faithfulneſs. 

If the good qualities which lie diſperſed among other crea- 
tures, innocence in a ſheep,  truftineſs in a dog, are 
_ commendable, how excel ent is the mind, which ennobles them 
into virtues, Grew's Coſmol. 

'Txu'sTLEss. adj. [from ruft.] Unfaithful; unconſtant; 

not to be truſted. A word elegant, but out of uſe. 

I beheld this fickle zru/leſs ſtate, | 

| Of vain world's glory, flirting to and fro, - Spenſer, 

Tus Tv. adj. [from truft.] 1. Honeſt ; faithful; true; 

fit to be truſted, 2. Strong; ; ſtout ; ; kick as will not 
TR. -- 

(1.) This daftard, at the battle of Poictiers, 
Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, > 
| Like to a truſty *ſquire, did run away. Shakeſps 

— This trufty ſervant 
Shall paſs between us,  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He removeth away the ſpeech of the trufly, and taketh away 

the underſtanding of the aged, Job, xii. 26. 


Guyomar his 2 ve has ſent. 
Dryden's Indian E mperor. 


Theſe crodigious treaſures which flow'd in to him, he buried 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Honeity ; fidelity 


under ground by the hands of his moſt fruſty ſlaves. Addi fon. 
| (2.) When he ſaw no power might prevail, 
His truſty ſword he call Fee his aid. Spenſer, 
The neighing ſteeds are to the chariot ty'd, | 
The a weapon fits on ev'ry fide, 
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TRUTH. 1 SL” : 


yourſelf” as you muſt do when — . 


To be confident of ſomething future. 
2. To have ra to rely; to depend without 
3. To be credulous ; to be won to confidence. 


5 45 *(5.) The thoughts of 


dy him as his miniſterial deputy, to hear, judge, and abſolve 


are ſingly ſo 


Dryden s ned, 
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„ The. ptr to a f 
hood ; conformity of notions = thin] onformity 
of. words to thoughts. 3. Purity Fn falſehood. , 
\. Right opinion. 5. Fidelity z conſtancy. 6. Honeſty 
virtue. 7. It is uſed ſometimes by way of concelſicn 
8. Exactneſs; conformity to rule, 9. 4 Fs real ſtate. 


of things. 10. of a Tzvrn, or in TRUTH, In 
reality. 
(r.) All truths are equal, Veritas non recipit magis ac minus, 


Wilkins, 
That men are ponent at the year * twice ſeven is ac. 
counted a punctual truth. Brown, 
Perſuaſive words, impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſeeming and with truth. Wilton, 
This clue leads them through the mizmaze of opinions and 
authors to truth and certainty. Locke, 
(2.) Shall zruch fail to keep her word ? | Milton, 
Truth is the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſig. 
niſied agree or diſagree, . Locke, 


(3+) So young and true. 
 Shakeſp, 


et it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dower. 
(4.) But ſelf- devoted from the prime of youth 

To life ſequeſter'd, and aſcetic truth, 

With faſting mortify d, worn out with tears, 

And bent beneath the load of ſev” nty years. 

, aſt pleaſure and truth, 

The beſt of all bleſſings below. 

(6.) The money I tender for him in the court 

If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear 

That malice bears down truth. Shakeſtear:, 

..) She aid, truth Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall. Matth, xv. 27, 
= Ploughs to go true depend much upon the truth of the 
iron work. Mortimer Huyfbandry, 
9.) In zruth, what ſhould any prayer, framed to the mini- 

ſter's hand, require, but only ſo to be read as behoveth, 
Hooker, 

There are innumerable truths with which we are wholly un- 
acquainted. Beatiie. 

(10. ) Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Aſſyria have deſtroyed 
the nations. | 2 Kings, xix. 17, 

TRUTINA'TION: . 1 Dit, Lat.] The act of weigh- 
ing; examination by the ſcale, 

Men may miſtake if they diſtinguiſh not the ſenſe of levity 
unto themſelves, and in regard of the ſcale or deciſion of truti- 
nation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To LRV. wv. 4a. _ French.] 1. To examine; to make 
experiment of. To — to aſſay; to have 
knowledge or een of. 3. To examine as a judge. 
4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 5. To bring to a 
deciſion, with out emphatical. 6. To act on as a teſt. 
7. 10 bring as to a teſt. 8. To eſſay; to attempt. 9. 
To purify ; to refine. 10. To uſe as means. 

(1.) Some among you have heheld me fighting, 
Come try upon yourſelves what you have ſeen me. 


Shakeſpeare. 

— He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shale ſp. 
Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth taſte meat? Job. 
(2.) Thou know ſt only good; dut evil haſt not tyy d. 


Harte. 


Song, 


Milton, 
Some to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. 9 
With me the rocks of Scylla you have try'd,. 
Th'. inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy'd ; | 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? Dryden. 


(J.) Nicanor hearing of their couragiouſneſs to fight for 


their country, durſt not try the matter by the ſword, 
2 Mac. xiv. 


I'll try it our, and give no quarter. Dryden's Don Sebafian. 
(.) The fire ſev'n times tried this; 
Sey 'n times tried that judgment is, 

Which did never chuſe wh 


155 eee 


| ** * 


TTT! p.. 
- "Sure he who firft the paſhge % ·ͥ0D 1 
falſe. ey IF base d dak his Pen 4 kide, e en 5 
rmity And ribs of iren arm'd his de. Dryden. ] 
eſty. They open to themſelves at length the way 175 
{fion, Up hither under long obedience try. | Milton, 
ſtate. (3.) Let us hy advent'rous work. Milton. 
1 In | (9+) — — After life 
Try'd in ſharp tribulation. and refin'd ; 

% By faith and faithful works. Milton. 
"ra (10.) To eaſe her cares the force of ſleep ſhe tries, | 

' " till wakes her mind, though flumbers ſeal her eyes. Swift. 
** Jo TY. v. . To endeavour; to attempt; to make 
wg eſſay. | 
Tilton, | "He firſt deceas d, ſhe for a little 2 3e / 
s and To live without him, lik'd it not, and dy'd, Wotton. 
Locke, E Up and 77 y. | Moolaſton. 
ſilton. TUB. 2. / | tobbe, tubbe, Dutch.] 1. A large open veſſel 
s ſig. of wood. 2. A ſtate of falivation; fo called, becaule 
Locke, the patient was formerly ſweated in a tub. | 


(1.) In the Eaſt Indies, if you ſet a rub of water open in a 
room where cloves are kept, 1t will be drawn dry in twenty-four 


hours. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
They fetch their precepts from the Cynick ub. Milton. 

| Skiltul coopers hoop their bs 
arte, With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras. 


——_ | Seaſon, the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe cheek'd youth 
To th' tub-faſt, and the diet, 1 Shakeſp. Timo v. 
To :E. A. ,. [tube, Fr. tubus, Latin.] A pipe; a ſiphon; 
CY a long hollow body. | 5 
umbs 5 here bellowing engines with their fiery tubes 


2 ——_—_—— uu. 
— — 


27. Diſpers'd æthereal forms and down they fell, Roſcommon. 
f the A ſpot like which aſtronomer _ 
ndry, Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw. Milton. 


_ This bears up part of it out at the ſurface of the earth, the 
| 8 reſt through the rubes and veſſels of the vegetables thereon. 
. . Moodaward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Tu'/sERCLE-. #. . [tubercule, French; from tuberculum, 
Latin.] A ſmall ſwelling or excreſcence on the body; a 
pimple. DE | 
By what degrees the ubercles ariſe, 
How flow, or quick, they ripen into ſize. 
A conſumption of the lungs, without an ulceration, arrives 
through a ſchirroſity, or a crude tubercle. Harwey. 
Tu'BtEROSE, 2. . A flower. 4 
The ſtalks of tuberoſe run up four foot high more or leſs, 
the common way of planting them is in pots in March, in 
good earth. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Eternal ſpring, with ſmiling verdure here, 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year, 
The taberoſe ever breathes and violets blow. 


prominent knots or excreſcences. 
Parts of tuberous hæmatitæ ſhew ſeveral varieties in the 
cruits, ſtriature, and conſtitution of the body, Woodwwhrd, 
Tou'puLar. adj. [from tubus, Latin.) Reſembling a 
pipe or trunk; conſiſting of a pipe; long and hollow ; 
fliſtular. 5 TEMES, | 
He hath a zubulay or pipe-like ſnout reſembling that of the 
hippocampus, or horſe-fiſh. Grew's Muſæum. 
To'puLE. z. , [tubulus, Lat.) A ſmall pipe, or fiſtular 
body. 5 . | 
As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules have in them 
ſea-ſhells that were incorporated with them during the time of 
their formation at the deluge,” ſo theſe ſtones had then incorpo- 
rated with them teſtaceous tubules, related to the ſiphunculi or 
rather the vermiculi marini. Woodward cn Foſſils, 
Tu'suLATED. adj. from tubulus, Latin.] Fiſtular; 
Tu'zurkous. longitudinally hollow. 35 


To Tuck. v. 3. 


Sewell. 


| Garth, ' 
Tu'sEROUS, adj. [tubereux, Fr. from tuber, Lat.] Having 
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* The teeth of vipers are tubulated for the conveyance of the 
poiſon into the wound they make; but their hollowneſs doth 
not reach to the top of the tooth. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 


(7 ) The ting of your faith worketh patience. James, i. 3. Tuck. n , [tweca, Welſh, a knife; eſloc, French ; focco, 


talian.] 1. A long narrow ſword. 2. A kind of net. 
(1,) If he by chance eſcape your venom'd tuck,.0 
Our purpoſe may hold there. ” Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Theſe being prim'd, with force he labour'd Fe | 
To free's ſword from retentive ſcabbard'; 
And after many a painful pluck, _ ? E 
From ruſty dukance he bail'd tuck. Hudibrat. 
(2.) The tuck M narrower meaſhed, and therefore ſcarce law- 
ful, with a long bunt in the midſt. Carew. 


[from tructen, German. To press. 


Sinner. ] 
cruſh together; to hinder from ſpreading. 2. To incloſe, 
by tucking cloaths round. 

' (17) She zucked up her veſtments, like a Spartan virgin, and 

marched directly forwards to the * utmoſt ſummit of the pro- 

montory, | Addi ſon. 

The ſex, at the ſame time they are letting down their ſtays, 

are *ucking up their petticoats, which grow ſhorter and ſhorter 

every day. . : Addiſon's Guardian, 

The Sue age of females firſt tucked up their garments 

to the elbows, and expoſed their arms to the air, Addiſon. 

Dick adept ! tuch back thy hair, | 

And I will pour into thy ear. | Prior, 

(2.) Make his bed after different faſhions, that he may not 

feel every little change, who is not to have his maid always to 

lay all things in print and uch him in warm. Locke on Educat. 
To Tuck. v. 2. To contract. A bad word. | 


An ulcer diſcharging a naſty thin ichor, the * tuck in, 


and growing ſkinned and hard, give it the name of a callous 


ulcer. | Sharp's Surgery. 
Tu'cxeR. 2. /. A ſmall piece of linen that ſhades the 
breaſt of women. TEE 

A female ornament by ſome called a tucker, and by others 

the neck-piece, being a ſlip of fine linen or muſlin, uſed to run 

in a ſmall kind of ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of the ſtays, 

| | 255 Addijon's Guardian. 

Tu'cxETSONANCE. . . The ſound of the tucket. An 
ancient inſtrument of muſick. ro | 


Let the trumpets ſound, ZE 
The tucke:ſonance and the note to mount. Shakeſp. Heu. V. 


Tu'zL. n. % [tuyeau, French.] The anus. Skinner. 


To'zsDpay, 2. J. [cuepvaz, Saxon; xuy, Saxon, is Mars.] 
The third day of the week. 2 


"» 


TurTa'rFETY. z. [from tufied and taffety.] A W | 


kind of filk. 
His cloaths were ſtrange, tho' coarſe, and black, tho? 
bare : 2 TS | 
Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been EY 
Velvet : but it was now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 


Become euftaffaty. Donne. 


THEE: 01:6 [tffe, French.) 1. A number of threads F 


or ribbands, flowery leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined 
together. 2. A.clufter; a plump. ES 
(1.) Upon ſweet brier, a fine zuf# or bruſh of moſs of divers 
colours, you ſhall ever find full of white worms. Bacon. 
It is notorious for its goatiſh ſinell, and zuf#s not unlike the 
beard of that animal. | More againſt Atheiſm, 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lea. Dryden, 
Near a living ſtream their manſion place | 
Edg'd round with moſs and 7ufts of matted graſs. Dryden. 
The male among buds often appears in a creſt, comb, a 


tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, erected like a pinacle 


on the top of the head, . Addiſon, Stectator. 
2.) Going a little aſide into the wood, where many times 
before ſhe delighted to walk, her eyes. were ſaluted with a tuft 


of trees ſo cloſe ſet together, as with the ſhade the moon gave 


” 


1. To gather into a narrower compaſs; to 
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1 _ through it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion to look They long wreſtled and ſtrenuduſliy tugg'd for "their liberty 
'; upon it. „ 1 Fine. with ano leſs magnanimous than conſtant pertinacy. Howe | 
15 My houſe is at the tuft of olives hard by. Shakeſp. Go now with ſome daring drug II © 

| — An iſland lie 5 Bait thy diſeaſe, and while they ug, , A bod” f Tag 


_ _Girt with th' unmeaſur'd ſea; and is fo nie, Thou to maintain the cruel ſtrife, - 
That in the midſt I ſaw the ſmoke ariſe, | 
Through tuft; of trees. 5 
— With high woods the hills were crown'd ; 
With rute the valleys, and each fountain ſide, 
With borders long the rivers, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Under a 7ufz of ſhade, that on a green | | 
Stood whiſp' ring ſoft, by a freſh fountain fide _ 
They ſat them down, _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To Tur r. v. 4. To adorn with a tuft. A doubtful word, 
not authoriſed by any competent writer. 
Sit beneath the ſhade 
Of ſolemn oaks, that ft the ſwelling mounts, | 
Thrown graceful round. | Thomſon. 
Tvu'rTED. adj. [from tuft.) Growing in tufts or cluſters, 
There does a ſable cloud 


E 


— 22 : 


 _ Spend the dear treaſure. of thy life. - +» Craſhany. 
Chat man. Tus. n. /. [from the verb.] Pull performed with the 
utmoſt effort. | | FR 2 Ow 
— Downward by the feet he drew 5 
The trembling daſtard: at the tug he falls, 
Vaſt ruins come along, rent from the ſmoaking walls. 
| | 4 | | Dryden. 
[from 7vg.] One that tugs or pulls 
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Tus ER. n. /. 
hard. 
Turion. 1. /. [tuitio ; from tueor, Lat.] Guardianſhip ; 
ſuperintendent care ; care of a guardian or tutor. _ 
A folly for a man of wiſdom to put himſelf under the tuitium 
of a beaſt. 42 Sidney. 
They foreibly endeavour to caſt the churches, under my care 
and tuition, into the movlds they have faſhioned. to their deſigns, 0 
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TU LIP. 3. /. [ ulipe, Fr. talifa, Lat.] A flower. 
The properties of a good talip are, r. It ſhould have a tall 
ftem. 2. The flower ſhould conſiſt of ſix leaves, three within, 
and three without, the former being larger than the latter. z. 
Their bottom ſhould be proportioned to their top; their upper 
part ſhould be rounded off, and not terminate in a point. 4. 


iſh Turn forth her ſilver lining on the night, Wy 
4h And caſt a gleam. over this tted grove, Milton. | 4 ; King Charles, Wa 
11 Towers and battlements it ſees, If government depends upon religion, this ſhews the peſti. nl 
17 Bscſom'd high in tufted trees, lential deſign of thoſe that attempt to disſoin the civil and ec- 
Ply ' "Where perhaps ſome beauty lies eleſiaſtical intereſts, ſetting the latter wholly out of the tuition 8 
Ih "The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. Milton, of the former. 5 South's Jer mont. CES, 
1 Midſt the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, When fo much true life is put into them, freely talk with 8 
+4 That crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, them about what moſt delights them, that they may perceive EY: 
12 Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn. Pope that thoſe under whoſe fuition they are, are not enemies to their z 
nn | ſatisfaction. | Locke. = 


To's ty. adj. [from tuft.] Adorned with tufts. A word 


of no authority. | 
Let me ſtrip thee of thy 7uf7y coat, 
| Spread thy ambroſial ſtores, Thomſon's Summer. 
To Tus. v. a. [trxan, teozan, Saxon.) 1. To pull with 
ſtrength long continued in the utmoſt exertion ; to draw. 
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2. To pull; to pluck. 


(1.) No more tug one another thus, nor moily ourſelves ; | 


receive 


The leaves when opened ſhould neither turn inward nor bend 
outward, but rather ſtand erect; the flower ſhould be of a 
middling ſize, neither over large nor too ſmall, 5. The ſtripes 


j f Priſe 2 conqueſts crown ye both: the liſts to others ſhould be ſmall and regular, ariſing. quite from the bottom of 
17 ee, ; Chapman's Iliadt. the flower. The chives ſhould not be yellow, but of a brown 
18 2 Theſe two maſſy pillars colour, They are generally divided. mto three clafſes, viz 
1 With horrible confuſion to and fro præcoces, or Bred — ; meter; or middling flowers ; and: 
| He tugg'd, he ſhook, till down they came, and drew | ſerotines, or late flowers. The early blowing zu/ips are not 
Upon the heads of all that fat beneath, | near ſo fair, nor riſe half ſo high as the late ones, but are 
The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder, Milton. chiefly valued for appearing ſo —_ in the ſpring. " Wille. 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, The tulip opens with the riſing, and ſhuts with the ſetting 
There ſweat, there ſtrain, rug the laborious oar. Raſcom. fun. | Ha aer, 
„ (2+) — Prieſt, beware thy beard; Why Zulips of one colour produce ſome of another, and 
T noon to eng kind to cuff you ſoundly. - Shak, Hen. VI. running through all, füll eſcape a blue. | 
ere leaving him to his repoſe MT NT 3 
| Secured from the purſuit of " Ty Ep | Brown's * Errourte 
it And wanting nothing but a ſong, ru. #: /. toes: h 
- And a well tun'd theorbo hung To TU'MBLE. v. 2. {[tomber, Fr. tommelen, Dutch; tom- 
[0 Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain | Bolare,  Italian.] 1. To fall; to come ſuddenly and 
| 14 His rugg d ears ſuffer' d, with a ſtrain. Hudibras, violently to the ground. 2. To fall in great quantities 
+ To Tus. v. n. I. To pull; to draw. 2. To labour; to tumultuouſly. 3. To roll about. 4. To play tricks by 
1 contend ; to ſtruggle. Tos - ..._ ._ yarious librations of the bod 
| 11 17 (1.) The meancr fort will tag luſtily at one oar, _ Sandys., WES & Though the treaſure 
be There is tugging and pulling this way and that way, More. Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
| | Thus galley-flaves fug willing at their oar, ; Aniwer me. ĩ˙ | Shakeſpeare. 
41 Content to work in proſpect of the ſhore ; Ts To ſtand or walk, to rife or tumble, EO 
| j But would not work at all, if not conſtrain'd before. Dry. As matter and as motion jumble. 3 
14 We have been ugging a great while againſt the ſtream, and Siſyphus lifts his ſtone up the hill ; which carried to the top, 
147 have almoſt weathered our point; a ſtretch or two more will it immediately tumbles to the bottom. 2 88 Addiſon. 
Tit! (2.) When riches come by the courſe of inheritance and 


do the work; but if inſtead of that we flacken our arms, and 
drop our oars, we ſhall be hurried back to the place from 


teſtaments, they come tumbling upon a man. Bacon. 


(3.) 1 faw at the bottom of one tree a gentleman bound with 
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whence we ſet out. wy Addiſon on the War. | 
(2.) Caſt your good counſels | | | many garters hand and foot, ſo as well he might fumble and 
Upon his paſſon let myſelf and fortune | toſs. © ; fy Sidney. 
Tug for the time tq come. P Shakefp. Winter's Tale. Glo'ſter ſtumbled, and in falling ſtruck me f : 
His face is black ind full of blood, | Into the tumbling billows of the main. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


4.) Reform our ſenſe, and teach the men t' obey ; 


His hands abroad diſplay 
ah % They 'Il leave their tumbling, if you lead the way, * BoWh 


as one that graf 
And tugg d for life, ö 851% Henry VI, 
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7, To'unie. v. 4, 1. To turn over; to throw about 


by way of examination. 2. To throw by chance or 
Liolence. 3. To throw dow. 
(I.) When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and tumbling 
it over and over in his thou hts, that he ſhould at one blow be 
defeated of the marriage of his daughter and his own, he loſt 
all patients | ; 
man by tumbling his thoughts, and gy rs: hecom into ex- 
preſſions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them 
into a finer body. 8 | 
They tumbled all their litt!e quivers o'er, 
To chuſe propitious ſhafts, ; Prior. 
(2.) The mind often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome 
hidden ideas; 2 ſometimes they are rouzed and tumbled 
out of their dark cells into open day-light by ſome turbulent 


, paſſions. _ ; 3 Locke, 
| ) Wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, : 
To rumble down thy huſband and thyſelf, | 
From top of honour to diſgrace's feet? Shakeſp. 
King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain, ' 
His friends to tree, was tumbled on the plain, Dryden. 
If a greater force than his holds him faſt, or tumbles him 
- down, he is no longer free. - Locke. 


Tou'uBLE- #. /. [from the verb.] A fall. 


A country-tellow got an unlucky tumble from a tree : why, 


ſays a paſſenger, I could have taught you a way to climb, and 
— hurt yourſelf with a fall. ; 


Tou'MBLER, n. / {from fumble.] 1. One who ſhows 


poſtures by various contortions of body, or feats of 


activity. 2. A large drinkin glaſs. | 
(1.) What ſtrange agility and activeneſs do common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to by exerciſe ? . Wilkins. 
Nic. bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of the nimbleſt 


tumblers or rope-dancers, | Arbuthnor. 
Never by tumbler thro* the hoops was ſhown, 
Such ſkill in paſſing all, and touching none, Pope. 


Tu'/MBREL. n. . [fombereau, French.] A. dungcart. 


Twifallow once ended, get tumbrel and man, | 
And compaſs that fallow as ſoon as ye can. Tuffer. 
My corps is in a tumbrit laid, among 
The filth and ordure, and inclos'd with dung ; 
That cart arreſt, and raiſe a common cry, . 
For ſacred hunger of my gold I die. Dryden. 
What ſhall I'do with this beaſtly tumbril? go lie down and 
ſleep, you ſot. 1 N Congreve. 
He ſometimes rode in an open fumbril. Tatler. 


TumEera'CTiION. mn. , [tune factio, Latin: ] N 
The common ſigns and effects of weak fibres, are paleneſs, 


a weak pulſe, rumqfactious in the whole body. Ar butbnot. 


To Tu'mery. v. 4. [tumefacto, Latin.] To ſwell; to 


make'to ſwell. 5 ia 
I applied three ſmall cauſticks triangular about the tumified 
iat. „  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A conſumption actually begun is when ſome parts of the 
| : Blackmore. 
fleſhy excreſcence, exceeding hard and rumefed, ſuppoſed 
to demand extirpation. Sbhbarp's Surgery. 
Tu'mip. adj. [tumidus, Latin.] 1. Swelling ; puffed up. 
2. Protuberant ; raiſed above the level. 3. Pompous ; 
boaſtful ; puffy ; falſely ſublimc, . 55 
(.̃. 2.) So high as heav'd the umi hills, fo low 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 
(3-) Though ſuch expreſſions may ſeem fumid and aſpiring; 
Jet cannot I ſcruple to uſe ſeeming hyperboles in mentioning 
felicities, which make the higheſt hyperboles but ſeeming ones. 
, bo » , 2 Boyle. 


TU'MOUR. . /. [rumer, Latin.) 1. A morbid ſwelling. 


2. Affected pomp ; falſe magnificence ; puffy grandeur ; 
ſwelling mica ; unſubſtantial greatneſs. 2 ; 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Collier on Pride. 


L'Eftrange, 


5 17 T YUM n 
(1. ) Tumour is a diſeaſe, in which the parts recede from their 
natural ſtate by an undue encreaſe of their bigneſs. Wiſeman. 
Having diſſected this ſwelling vice, and ſeen what it is that 
feeds the tumour, if the diſeaſe be founded in pride, the abating 
that is the moſt natural remedy. Govern. of the Tongue. 
The formation of knots and tumours in any part of the 
body, external or internal, that degenerate at length into an 
ulcer, ariſe from this, that ſome parts of the blood becoming 
by their ſize of figure diſproportioned to the ſmall wind- 
ing channels of the glands, cannot freely ſlip through. 
15 Blackmore. 
(2.) His ſtile was rich of phraſe, but ſeldom in bold meta- 
phors ; and fo far from the tumour, that it rather wants a little 
elevation, 8 1 Wotton. 
It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the paſ- 
ſions of the multitude. | L*Eftrange. 


Tu'Morovus. adj. [from t.mour.] 1. Swelling ; protube- 
uns. 2. Faſtuous; vainly pompous ; falſely magnt- 
cent, . | 

(1.) Who ever ſaw any cypreſs or pine, ſmall below and 

above, and 7umorous in the middle, unleſs ſome diſeaſed plant. 

' | | Wotton. 

(2.) According to their ſubject, theſe ſtiles vary; for that 

which is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes 
vaſt and !umourous, ſpeaking of petty and inferior things. 

| 2,550 Ben. Jobnſon. 

His limbs were rather ſturdy than dainty, ſublime and almoſt 

tumorous, in his looks and — Wotton. 


To Tune, among gardeners, to fence trees about with 


earth. 


To Tu'MULaTE. v. . [tumulo, Latin.) To ſwell. This 
_ ſeems to be the ſenſe here, but 1 ſuſpect the word to be 


wrong. 


Urinous ſpirits, or volatile alkalies, are ſuch enemies to acid, 


that as ſoon as they are put together, they. zumulate and grow 


hot, and continue to fight till they have difarmed or mortified 


each other. | Boyle. 
TumuLo'sz. adj. [tumuloſus, Latin.) Full of hills. 
8 Bailey. 


TomvLo'siTy. 1. % [tumulus, Latin.] Hillineſs. Bailey. 


TU'MULT. 2. , {tumulte, French; tumultus, Latin.) 1. 


A promiſcuous commotion in a multitude. . 2. A multi- 
tude put into wild commotion. 3. A ſtir; an irregular 
violence; a wild commotion. 
(I.) A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a govern- 
ment overturned by it, | - C'Eftirange. 
With ireful taunts each other they oppoſe, 


(3.) What ſtir is this? what fumults in the heay'ns ? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe? . Shakeſp. 
Tumult and confuſion all embroil'd. Milton. 


This piece of poetry, What can be nobler than the idea it 


gives us of the Supreme Being thus raiſing a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their confuſion, thus 
troubling and becalming nature ? 
Toumv'LTUARILY, adv. [from ſumu/tuary.] In a tumul- 
tuary manner. | | yo Ne 


TumMu'LTUARINESS. 2. . [from tumultuary.] Turbu- 
lence; inclination or diſpoſition to tumults or commo- 


—_— | 
The tumultuarineſs of the people, or the fa&iouſneſs of 
preſbyters, gave occaſion to invent new models. 


1. Diſorderly; promiſcuous; confuſed. 2. Reſtleſs ; 
put into irregular commot ion. 1955 | 


(1.) Perkin had learned, that people under command uſed to 


conſult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwiſe ; 


and obſerving their orderly, and not rumultuary arming. 


doubted the worſt. 40 


* e 4b Bacon's Henry VII. 
N 2 | | | 


Till in Joud tumult all the Greeks aroſe. | Popes 


Addiſon, Speftator. 


K. Chars. 
Toumu'LTUARY. adj. [tumultuaire, French; from tumult.! 
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My followers were at. that time no way proportionable to Tu/napLe. adj. [from zune.} Harmonious ;._ muſical, 


hazard a tumultuary conflict. | King Charles. A cry more tunable. 5 | 
Is it likely, that the divided atoms ſhould keep the lame Was never hallo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn Sbaleſd. 
ranks in ſuch a variety of fumultuary agitations in that liquid Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, ; 
medium? a Glanville s Sceffis. Smooth on the tongue diſcours d, pleaſing to th' ear, 


(2.) Men who live without religion, live always in a fumu⁰l. And tuzable as ſylvan pipe or ſong. Milton 
tary and reſtleſs ſtate, ; : | Atterbury. All tunable ſounds, whereof human voice is one, are made 
To Tumu'LTUaTE. wv. n. [tumultuor, Latin.] To make a by a regular vibration of the ſonorous body, and undulation of 
the air, proportionable to the acuteneſs or gravity of the tone. 


tunit. | 38-1 
| TumuLTva'tioNn. 2. from tumultiate.] Irregular and „ e Holder. 
| 3 aa * | Ir N Several lines in Virgil are not altogether zu2able to a mo. 
That in the ſound the contiguous air receives many ſtrokes Marin 4 | ; Garth's Pref. to Ovid, 
from the particles of the liquor, ſeems probable by the ſudden 910 wo Geer n. J. [from tunable.] Har mony ; melo- 
ioufneſs. | | 


and eager tumulfuation of its parts, | Boyle. ; | | 13 
Tumvu'.Tuous. adj. [from tumult ; tumultueux, French. Tul ABLY. adv. [from tunable.] Harmoniouſly ; melo. 
1, Violently carried on by diforderly mulitudes. 2. diouſly. . 13 | | 

Put into violent commotion ; irregularly and confuſedly TI'u'N-pisn. u. /. [from tun and diſh. } A tunnel. 
agitated. 3. Turbulent ; violent. 4 Full of tumult. TUNE. . /. [teon, Dutch len, Swediſh; tuono, Italian; 
(1.) Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, they fairly tone, French; taaus, Latin.] 1. Tune is a diverſity 
overcame, by reaſon of the continual preſence of their king, of notes put together. Locle. 2. Sound; note. 
whoſe only perſon oftentimes contains the unruly people from a Harmony; order; concert of parts. 4. State of giving 


thouſand evil occaſions, | Spenſer's State of Ireland. the due ſounds ; as, the fiddle is in tune, or out of tune 
. * et rebuff of ſome tumultuous cloud Milton, ' Proper ſtate for. uſe or application; right diſpoſition ; 
ury a mm avon. | | flit temper; proper humour. 6. State of any thing with 


His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breaſt, 
And like a deviliſh engine back recoils 
Upon himſelf. 

The vital blood, that had forſook my heart, 


Returns again in ſuch tumultuous tides, 


reſpect to order. 


| F< Y (1.) Came he to fing a raven's note, Sx ; 

Milton's Par: Lot. Whoſe diſmal tune bereft my vital-pow'rs, ; Shakeſp, 
: 2 Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity with the 44 
| fections; as merry tunes, doleful tunes, ſolemn tunes, tuncy 
Addiſon's Cato. inclining mens minds to pity, warlike tunes; ſo that tunes have 
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| thouſand pounds. 6. A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſup- tune, as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes 
.- poſed to contain a tun. 7. Dryden has uſed it for a * 8 Dk eter lesen 8 n. 1 8 
N n . ) Dittre ear, in his better tune, remembers what we 
perimetrical meaſure, believe without precedent % ks hone”, , | 4 Shakeſp. 


if It̃t quite o'ercomes me. Roſe: h of the for: 
4 (3.) Nought reſts for me in this tumultuous ſtrife, a. prediſpoſition to the motion y . e ſpirits. Bacon, 
Ji! But to make open proclamation. | Shakeſp. © Keep unſteddy nature to her law, N - 
111 7 Furiouſly running in upon him with tumultucus ſpeech, he And the low world Lge motion draw _ 
1 violently raught from his head his rich cap of fables. Knolles. After the heay'nly tune, whic none can hear 
11 (4 4.) The winds began to ſpeak louder, and as in a fumul- Of human mould with groſs unpurged ear. i Milton, 
11 - Fuous kingdom, to think themſelves fitteſt inſtruments of com- „That ſweet ſong you ſung one ſtarry night, 
11451 eres e. | | Hey The tune I (till retain, but not the words. Dryden. 
14 ˙ Toumv'LTuousLy. adv. [from tumultuous.] By act of the The diſpoſition in the fiddle to play 2 W 5 
a: multitude ; with confuſion and violence. | (2 ) 1272 Such a' noiſe A + 73 mw. N ope. 
1 It was done by edict, not tumultuoufly ; the ſword was' not 33 157 ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
vs put into the people's hand. Bacon s Holy Mar. As loud, and to as many nes. Shakeſpeare. 
if TUN. =. / [tunne, Saxon; tonne, Dut. tenne, tonntau, (z.) A continual parliament I thought would but keep the 
16 French.] 1. A large caſk. 2. A pipe; tie meaſur e of commonweal in tune, by preſerving laws in their due execution 
ihe two hogſheads. 3. Any large quantity proverbially. 4. and vigour, 33 | : King Charles. 
i A drunkard : in burleſque. 5. The weight of two (5.).A child will learn three times as much when he is in 
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ji IM 1. ä e * E. N a. * the r 1. 2 "me we a 
| Lights on a heap of powder, laid l ate, as that t e proper lounds may be produced. 2. 
1 Fit for the tun, ſome magazine to ſtore PER: To ſing harmoniouſly. 3. To put into order, ſo as to 
| g Againſt a rumour'd war. If Milton. oy the prope ery : 58 8 
Fl; 45/5 ) I have ever follow'd thee with hate, (3.3: heir golden harps they took, = 
i 4 PE. as turs of blood out of thy country's breaſt,  Shakeſp. Harps ever tun'd, that glitter'd by their fide, Million. 
1117 ( 4.) Here's a tn of midnight-work to come, „„ _ Tune your harps, LEE 
414 Og 8 a treaſon-tavern rolling home. Diden. Ve angels, to that ſound ; and thou, my heart, 
i 44 '6,) So fenced about with rocks and lets, that without Know- : Make room to entertain thy flowing Joy- | Dryden. 
4 1 ledge of the paſſages, a boat of ten fung cannot be 7 14500 W Fountains, and Land Wb as 4 * 
Th mto the haven. Heylyt. elodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. on. 
bi ; ih A tun about was every” pillar ;,, ðͤ | | Rouze up, ye Thebans ; tune your Io Pæans; 
1. A bol id mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear. 3 N "ug 88 _ Argon We 8 i ry ang 
1 To lex. v. a. [from the noun.] Jo put into caſks; to Leave ſuch to une their own dull rhymes, and Know 
| 92 600 15 5 K | What's roundly ſmooth, and languiſhingly flow, Pope. 
If in the muſt, or wort, while it worketh, before it be To Tune. V. u. 1. To form one ſound to another. 2. 
tunned, the burrage ſtay a time, and be often changed with To utter with the voice inarticulate harmony. 
freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon. (.) The winds were huſh'd, no leaf ſo ſmall 
The ſame fermented juice degenerating into vinegar, yields At all was ſeen to ſtir; , AOTE: rg 


an acid and corroding ſpirit, The fame juice gunned up, arms Whilſt tuning to the waters fall, 3 2 
| itlelf with tartar. 8 Fr | ' ,Boyle's Works, T ke ſmall birds ſang to her, | Drayton's Cynthice 
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— * 2 All Hands on fret or ſto 5 : 9 | * Tux xx. n. 7. tonnen, Italian thynnus, Latin. ] A ſea+ 
| Temper d ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice. Ls Milton, ö rn fac 1 | 
To N ET UL. %. [tune and ful] Muſical ; harmonious. Some fiſh are bojled and preſerved freſh in vinegar, as tun 
| [ ſaw a pleaſant grove, - 85 17 and turbot. | | Carew. 
With chant of rungful birds reſounding love. Milton. Py p. . |. {1 know not of what original.] A ram. This 
Earth ſmiles with flow'rs renewing, laughs the ſky, word is yet uſed in Staffordſhire, and in other pro- 
And birds to lays of love their funeful notes apply. Dryden. Rs | | 
lory h ſoy" reign's praiſ ; CEE BS HEE PR © 6 
For By Oe ow oy reign's praiſe, To Toe. D. #. To butt like a ram. 1 
Let all thy tuneful {ons adorn | | 4 To RBAN. | 1. J. [A Turkiſh word.] The cover worn 
Their laſting works with William's name. | Prior. TUR BAN T. by the Torks on their heads 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, Tu'R BAND. oy | 28 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the runcful tongue. Pope. Gates of menarchs 
'Tu/nELESS. adj. [from zune.) Unharmonious; unmu- Arch'd are ſo high, that giants may jet through, 
ſical. 15 g ' And keep their impious furbands on, without | 
When in hand my faneleſs harp I take, | Good-morrow to the ſun. Shakeſpeare. 
Then do I more augment my foes deſpight. Spenſer. His hat was in the form of a turban, not ſo huge as the 
Swallow, what doſt thou | | Turkiſh turbans, | | k Bacon, 
With thy twneleſs ſerenade ? Cowley, From utmoſt Indian iſle, Taprobane, 
Tux ER. A. /. [from tune.] One who tunes. | ;h Duſk faces with white filken ?urbants wreath'd, Milton. 
The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affected phantaſies, theſe I ſee the Turk nodding with his furbant.  Howel, 


new tuners of accents. | Shakeſp. Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts defign'd, 
; i | : | 3 12 For folded turbants fineſt Holland bear. Dryden 
"i "a, 2 o — tk . . (Ei 4 ; 0 ry * 
TUNICK Jo Lane, | French z. tunica, Latin.) | Tou'xBANED. adj. [from turban.) . Wearing a turban. 


A io 2 dreſs. 2, Natural covering; integu- A turban'd Turk | 
(1. ) The runichs of the Romans, which anſwer to our waiſt- Tab e 3 18 men te Rats,  Shakeſp 
coats, were without MIS and with „ «16h cx; Tl wo. n. be Lat. Hom „ 
| 2.) Lohocks and ſyrups abate and demulce the hoarſeneſs of right of digging turf. i a Skinner. 
2 3 by mollifying the ruggedneſs of the intern funick of FT U'RBID. adj. [turbidus, Latin.] Thick; muddy; not 
the gullet. | Harwvey en Conſumptions. clear. | 1 85 ; 3 
Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well Though lees make the liquid turbid, yet they refine the 
fenced with neat and cloſe tunicks, Derbam's Phyſico*Theology, ſpirits. | : | 2. Bacon. 
The dropſy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to a preternatu- The brazen inſtruments of death diſcharge 
ral diſcharge of that water continually ſeparating on the Horrible flames, and ?urbid ſtreaming clouds 
internal ſurface of the funicł. : . Of ſmoke ſulphureous, intermix'd with theſe | 
Tu'x1cLE. n. % [from tunick.] Natural cover; integu- . Large globous irons fly. __ Philips... 


The ordinary ſprings, which were before clear, freſh, and 


The humours and twnicles are purely tranſparent, to let in limpid, become thick and turbid, as long as the earthquake laſts, 
the light and colour unſoiled. 75 | Ray. , 8 Hoodauard Nat. Hiftory » 
One ſingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, ſhall contain four Tu/rBIDNEsS. #. J. {from turbid.] Muddineſs; thick- 
or five akin plants under one common funicle; a very con- neſs. 5 | 2 | | 
vincing argument of the providence of God. Bentley. Tu'xpinNaTED. adj. [turbinatus, Latin.] 1. Twiſted 
Tu'nnaGE. n. . [from run] 1. Content of a veſſel ſpiral ; paſſing from narrower to wider. 2. Among bo- 
meaſured by the tun. 2. Tax laid by a tun; as, to tanifts, plants are called /urbinated, as ſome parts of them 
levy tunnage and.poundage. | | 13 reſemble, or are of à conical figure. Dictionary. 
(1.) The conſideration of the riches of the ancients leads to (1.) Let mechaniſm here produce a fpiral and turbinated 
that of their trade, and to inquire into the bulk and fennage of motion of the whole moved body without an external director. 


their ſhipping, _ |  Arbuthnot, | DEE 1 | Bentley. 
Tu'nneL. u. . 1. The ſhaft of a chimney ; the paſſage TuxrzinA'T ton. 2. . from turbinated.] The art of 
for the ſmoke. 2. A funnel ; a pipe by which liquor is ſpinning like a top. | . 
poured into veſſels. © 3. A net wide at the mouth, and T'u'xsiTH. u. J. [turpetbus, Lat.] Yellow mercury pre- 
ending in a point, and ſo reſembling a funnel or tunnel, +  Clpitate. | f 


(1.) It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, I ſent him twelve grains of turbith mineral, and purged it 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, off with a bitter draught. I repeated the furbith once in three 


ment, 


And one great chimney, whole long tunnel thence” , | days; and the ulcers ſhell'd foon off. Wiſeman's Surgery. - 

The ſmoak forth threw. _ | Spenſer. Tu RBO. #, . [turbot, French and Dutch; rhombus, 

The, water being rarified, and by rarification reſolved into Lat.] A delicate fiſh. . I 
wind; will force up the ſmoke, which otherwiſe might linger in Some fiſh are preſerved freſh in vinegar, as rurbot. Carew. 
the tunnel, and oftentimes reverſe. Watton's Arch, Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, the ſalmon, the 

(2.) For the help of the hearing, make an inſtrument like a fur bot. NES, <a] ... Peachanm. 
tunnel, the narrow part of the bigneſs of the hole of the ear, Nor oyſters of the Lucrine lake 95% 


and the broader end much larger. Bacon. My ſober appetite would wiſh, 2 4 
To TUNNEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To form like a _ Nor turbot, 1 ; Dryden. 
tunnel. 2. To catch in a net. 3. This word is uſed by Tou"kBULENCE. n. . [!urbulence, French; turbulentia, 
Derham for to make net-work ; to reticulate. Tu'xBULENCY: Latin.] 1. Tumult; confuſion. 2. 
(.) The Phalznz tribe inhabit the zumnelled, convolved Diſorder of paſſions, 3. Tumultuouſneſs ; tendency to 


leaves. | Derham's Phyfico-Theolog y. confuſion. 8 3 
(3.) Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of yegeta=  (1.) — = I have dream'd Rt 4 
bles, and curiouſly tunnel them into neſts, but artificially ſuſ- Of bloody turbulence ; and this whole night : 


*%" 


pend them on the twigs of trees. 2 Fe Derbam. 85 Hath nothing been but forms of ſlaughter. i ; | Shakeſp. 
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—ft-times noxious where they light _ 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent, 
Like turbulenciets in the affairs of men, #30 
Over whoſe heads they roar, and ſeem to point: 
They oft foreſign: y and threaten ill. 
(. 2.) I come to calm thy turbulence of mind, 
If reaſon will reſume her ſov'reign ſway, 
(3:) You think this turbulence of blood, 
From ſtagnating preſerves the flood, 
Which thus fermenting by degrees, 
Exalts the ſpirits, ſinks the lees, Swifts 
Tu'snuULENT. adj. ſturbulentus, Latin.] 1. Raiſing agi- 
tation; producing commotion. 2. Expoſed to commo- 
tion; liable to agitation, 3. Tumultuous ; violent. 
(1.) —— From the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirſt, and refreſh'd ; nor envy'd Gre the grape, 


Milton. 
Dryden . 


| Whoſe keads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. Milton. 


n Calm region once, 
And full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent! Milton. 
(3.) What wondrous ſort of death has heav'n defign'd 
For ſo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mind? ryden. 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 5 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death's grim cave, ü 
Wrought by intemperance. | ; Dryden. 
Mien of ambitious and turbulent ſpirits, that were diſſatis- 
_ fied with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters of _ 
; . of j Bent - 
Tv'xzBuULENxTLY. adv. [from turbulent.] Tumultuouſly; 
violently. _ F 
TouxD. . /. [rund, Saxon.) Excrement. 
'TURP. . % (xzpp, Saxon; torf, Dutch; torf, Swediſh. ] 
A clod coyered with graſs ; a part of the ſurface of the 
ground. SENG. | 


—- Where was this lane? LE 
Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with turf. Shakeſp. 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and laſt long. Bacon. 


Could that divide you from near uſhering guides ? 
They left me weary on a graſſy turf. Milton, 
Each place ſome monument of thee ſhould bear; 
I with green turfs would grateful altars raiſe. Dryden. 
| Their bucklers ring around, | | 
Their trampling turns the zurf, and ſhakes the ſolid ground. 
3 | " Dryden's Eu. 
The ambaſſador every morning religiouſly ſaluted a rurf of 
earth dug out of his own native ſoil, to remind him that all 


the day he was to think of his country. Addiſon. 
— His flock daily crops 
Their verdant dinner from the moſly turf, 
Sufficient. | 2 Philips. 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, | 


And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt. Pope. 
To Ture. v. a. [from the noun.) To cover with turfs. 
The face of the bank next the ſea is turfed. Mortimer. 


Tur In Ess. 3. . (from twrf.] The ſtate of abounding 


with turfs. | 
Tor v. adj, [from turf.) Full of turfs. 
Tv'xGEtnT. adj. [turgens, Lat.] Swelling ; protuberant ; 
tumid. | | LT 
Where humours are ?urgent, it is neceſſary not only to purge 
them, but alſo to ſtrengthen the infeſted parts. Gov. Ton. 
The cluſters clear, 


White o'er the urgent film the living dew. Thamſon. 
TurGce'scence. ' an. /. turgeſcens, Latin.] 1. The act 
Turxce'scency, F of ſwelling; the ſtate of being 

ſwollen. 2. Empty magnificence. : 


(1.) The inſtant rurgeſceuce is nat to be taken off, but by me- 
dicines of higher natures. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Tu'rxG1D. ad. [turgidus, Latin.) 1. Swelling ; bloated ; 
filling more room than before. 2. Pompous ; tumid ; 
* $Buous ; vainly magnificent. ws | 
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turgid and hard; and -brought So 


held near the fire gr 
- ſuddenly broke with a vehement noi. . Bivle. 
The ſpirits embroil'd with the oa © and wack in 
the blood tuigid and tumified by the febrile fermentation, are 
by phlebotomy relieved. Harug os Conſumption, 
J— hidburthen thou thy ſapleſs wood ECT. 
Of its rich progeny ; the zurgzd frurt 
Abounds with mellow liquor.  ——_ -. Phils, 
Thoſe channels turgid with th* obſtructed tide 
Stretch their (mall holes and make their meſhes wide. Blacs. 
(..)] Some have a violent and ratgid manner of talking and 
thinking; whatſoever they judge of is with a tincture of this 


vanity. i | Watts's Logic. 
Tu xdiDbfrv. 3. [from turgid.] State of being ſwollen. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, flowneſs of 


ſpeech, vertigos, weakneſs, waterineſs, and turgidity of the 

_ | Arbulbnot on Diet. 

Tulax Ev. 2. .. [ gallina turcica, Lat.] A large domeſtick 

fowl ſuppoſed to be brought from 3 5 

Here he comes ſwelling like a fustey- cock. Shakeſd, 

The turkey-cock hath ſwelling gills, the hen leſs. Bacan, 

. So ſpeeds the wily fox, WET | 

Who lately filch'd the turtey's callow care. Say. 

TulaK ois. 2. . [turquoiſe, French, from turkey.] A blue 

ſtone numbered among the meaner precious ſtones, now 

x he to be a bone impregnated with cupreous par- 
ticles. 1 

Thoſe bany bodies found among . copper-ores are tinged with 


pron or blue: the twrcors ſtone, as it is commonly ſtiled by 
apidaries, is part of a bone ſo tinged. Woodward, 
Tou'sxkKsCar. 2. / [martagon.] An herb. Ainſ. 
Tux. 3. /. ſturme, Lat.] A troop. Not in uſe. 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horſe and wings. Milton. 


Tu'aMERICK.. 2. ,. [turmerica, Lat.] An Indian root 

which makes a yellow die. | 

Tvu'xmoirr. n. . [derived by Skinner from tremouille, Fr, 

a mil-hopper, more probably. derived from mei/, to 

labour.) Trouble; diſturbance ; harafling uneaſineſs; 

tumultuous moleſtation. Little in uſe. ' - = 
He ſeeks, with torment and turmoil, * 


To force me live, and will not let me die. Spenſer, 

There Tl] reſt, as after much ur moil 

A bleſſed ſoul doth in elyſium. Shakeſd. 
Blinded greatneſs ever in tur moil, 

Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Bard. 
Happy when I, from this tu7mo1/ ſet free, | 

That peaceful and divine aſſembly fee. Denham, 


To Tuxmo'tL. v. a. [fiom the noun.] 1. To haraſs with 
commotion. 2. To weary ; to keep in unquietneſs. 

(r.) That is not fault of will in thoſe godly fathers, but 

the troublous occaſions wherewith that wretched realm hath 

continually been turmoileg. Spenſer. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all other countries, to be mi- 

ſerably toſſed and twrmoiled with theſe ſtorms of affliction, 


| . Spenſer, 

_  Haughty Juno, who with endleſs broil 5 

Did earth, and heav'n, and Jove himſelf furmoil, 

At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join. $$; yen, 
( 2.) Having newly left thoſe | ag Mallows, where they 
| ſtuck unreaſonably to learn a few words, on the ſudden are 
tranſported to be toſt and turmoii d with their unballaſted wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy. Milton. 


To Turn. v. 4. [tupnan, Sax. courner, Fr. from torno, 


Lat.] 4. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion; 
to move round; to revolve. 2. To put the upperſide 
downwards; to ſhift with regard to the ſides. 3. To 
change with reſpect to poſition. 4. To change the ſtate 
of the balance. 5. To bring the inſide our. 6. To 
change as to the poſture of the body, or direction of the 


wut 
th 


ers 


of. the outſide of the ſubſtance, will ir 
ſubſtance, cut off all the parts that lie farther off the axis, and 
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Lat.] 8. To form 30 ſhape. 9. To change; to tranſ- 


form; to metamorphoſe; to 'tranſmurte. 10. To make 


of another colour. tr. To change; to alter. 12. To 


make a reverſe of fortune. 13. To tranſlate. 14. To 


change to another opinion, or party, worſe or better; to 


convert; to pervert. 15. To change with regard to in- 


| clination or temper. 16. To alter from one Fe& or pur- 


oſe to anotheg 17. To betake. 18. Toi; 'ﬆfer. 19. 
To fall upon By ſome change. 20. To mace to nau- 
feate. 21. To make giddy. 22. To infatuate; to make 


mad: applied to the head or brain. 23. To change di- 


rection to, or from any point. 24. To direct by a change 
to a certain purpoſe or propenſton. 25. To double in. 
26. To revolve; to agitate in the mind. 27. To bend 
from a perpendicular edge; to blunt. 28. To drive by 
violence; to Per; with out, or out of. 29. To apply 
by a change of uſe. 30, Fo reverſe; to repeal. 31. 
To keep paſſing in a courſe of exchange or traffick. 32. 
To adapt the mind. 33. To put towards another. 34. 


To retort; to throw back. 35. To Turn away. To 


diſmiſs from fervice ; to diſcard. 36. To Turn away. 
To avert. 37. To Turn back. To return to the hand 
from which it was received. 38. To Turn F. To diſ- 
miſs contemptuouſly. 39. To Turn F. To give over; 
to refign. 40. To Torn off. To deflect; to divert. 41. 
To be TURN EDF. To advance to an age beyond. An 
odd ungrammatical phraſe. 42. To Turn over. To 
transfer. 4% To Furn over, To refer. 44. To Turn 
ever, To examine one leaf of a book after another. 45. 
To TurN over. Fo throw off the ladder. 46. To Tuxy 
to. To have recourſe to. ag | 
(1.) She would have made Hercules turn the ſpit; yea and 
have cleft his club to make the fire too, Shakeſp. 
He turn me about with his finger and thumb, as one would 
ſet up a top. 1 5 * 
Here's a knocking, indeed: if a man were porter of hell- 
gate, he ſhould have old firnng the key. Shakeſp. 
They in numbers that compute EO 
Days, months, and years, towards his all-chearing lamp 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are turn'd . | 
By his magnetic beam, Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) When the hen has laid her eggs ſo that ſhe can cover 
them, what care does ſhe take in turning them frequently, that 


all parts may partakg of the vital warmth ! Aadi ſon. 
3.) Expert | 85 
When to advance, or ſtand, or turn the ſway 
Of battle. Milton. 
He bid his angels turn aſcanſe the poles. | Milton, 
(A.) You weigh equally, a feather will turn the ſcale. | 


If I ſurvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail, | 
A ſingle ſoul's too light to turn the ſcale, Dryden. 
(5. —————— Heccalled me fot; 2 | 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. Shakeſps 

— The vaſt abyſs | 


Up from the hottom fund by furious winds. Milton. 
(6.) Apollo, angry at the ſight, from top of Ilion cride; 
Turne head, ye well-ro& Yeeres of Troy. Chapman. 


His gentle dumb expreſſion turn'd at length 


The eye of Eve to mark his play. | | Milton. 


The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt,  _— 
The monarch turns him to his royal gueſt, Pope's Ody/). 
7.) As the placing one foot of a pair of compaſſes on a 

plane, and meving about the other foot, deſcribes a circle with 


the moving point; ſo any ſubſtance, pitched ſteddy on two 


points, as on an axis, and moved about, alſo deſcribes a circle 
concentric to the axis: and an IG ſet ſteddy to that part 
in a circumvolution of that 
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book, 7. Foformon a lathe by moving round. [10rno, | 
| ſum of turning. © 
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make the outſide alfo concentric to the axis. This is the whole 
Moon Mech. Ener. 


| The whole lathe is made ſtrong, becauſe the matter it u ut 
being metal, is heayier than wood, and with forcible _— 
0 


about, would, if the lathe were ſlight, make it tremble, and 


ſpoil the work. : Moxon's Mech. E xn. 
(8.) His whole perſon is finely turned, and ſpeaks him a 
man of quality. a | | Tatler. 


What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his tread, 


His limbs how turn d, how broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! Pope. 


- : (9.) = My throat of war be turn'd 


"as To the virgin's voice that babies lulls aſleep. | Shakeſp. 


— This mock of his | | 
Hath rurn'd his balls to gunſtones. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Turn the council of Ahitophel into fooliſhneſs. 2 San. xv. 
Impatience turns an ague into 4 fever, a fever to the plague, 
fear into deſpair, anger into rage, loſs into madneſs, and forrow 
to amazement, Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
O goodneſs ! that ſhall evil 7urn-to good. Milton. 
Of footy coal th* empirick alchemiſt 5 
Can turn, or holds it poſſible to turn Pte 
Metals of droffieſt ore to perfect gold. Milton. 
(10.) The choler of a hog turned ſyrup of violets * 


( 11.) Diſdain not me although I be not fair: 
- Doth beauty keep which never fon can burn, 
Nor ftorms do turn? | Rn 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turz ſo much the conſtitution | 
Of any conſtant man. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


* 


(12.) Fortune confounds the wiſe, 
And when they leaſt expect it, turns the dice. Dryden. 
13.) — The bard whom pilfer d paſtorals renown 3 «ůmꝓ 
Who turns a Perſian tale for half a crown, * 
Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear. Pope. 
( 14.) Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourſelves molten 
ods. | 4 Lew. xix. 4. 


15.) Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. Eſ. xxv. 


(16.) That unreadineſs which they find in us, they furn it 


to the ſoothing up themſelves in that accurſed fancy. Hofer. 
When a ſtorm of ſad miſchance beats upon our ſpirits, urn 


it into advantage, to ſerve religion or prudence. Taylor. 


God will. make theſe evils the occaſion of a greater good, by 
turning them to advantage in this world, or increaſe: of our: 
happineſs in the nest. . Tillotſon. 

(17.) Sheep, and great cattle,: it ſeems indifferent: which of 


theſe two were moſt turned: to. Temple. 


(18.) Theis came to David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom 
of Saul to- him. | » Cbron. xii. 23. 


( (19.) The deſtruction of Demetrius, ſon to Philip II. of 


Macedon, furned upon the father, who died of repentance. 


| Bacon, 

(20.) The report,. and much- more the fight of a luxurious 

feeder, would turn his ſtomach; | | Fell. 

| This beaſtly line quite tarns my ſtomach. _ Pope. 
(21.) Eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. Poe. 


(22.) My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain, 
This curſed love will ſurely turn my brain 


Feel how it ſhoots. | Theocrit. 
There is not a more melancholy object than a man who has 
his head turned with' religious enthuſiaſm. > Addiſon. 
Alas! ſhe raves; her brain, I fear, is zurn'd, Rowe. 
(23.) — The ſun 
Was bid turn reins: from th' equinoctial road. Milton. 
A man, though he turns his eyes towards an object, yet he 
may chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it. —. Locke, 


Unleſs he zurns his thoughts that way, he will no more have 


diſtin& ideas of the operations of his mind, than he will have 
of a clock, who will not Turn his eyes to it. Locke. 
They turn away their eyes from a beautiful proſpect. Addi/, 
(24.) My thoughts are rurn' d on peace, | 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the wonld 


With widows and with orphans, _ Additon's | Care. 
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© © "This rut the buſieſt ſpirits from the old notions of honour © (4r-) 'Narciſſus now his fixteenth year began, 
und Hhberty to the thoughts of traffick. © Aion. Juſt turm d of boy, and on the verge of man. Ovid"; Me: 
r His natural magnanimity turm all his thoughts upon ſome - When turned of forty, they determined to retire to the coun. 
— thing more valuable than he had in view. Addiſon, try. LY F \ Addiſon, 2 
| He tend his parts rather to books and converſation, than _* Irus, though now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the 
to politicks. 25 1 Prior. world ſince five and twenty. Addiſon, 


He is ſtill to ſpring from one of a poetical diſpoſition, from * © (42.) Excuſing himſelf and turning over the fault to fortune; 
whom he might inherit a ſoul rurn'd to poetry. Pope, then let it be your ill fortune too. Too 7» Stdney, 
( 5.) Thus a wiſe taylor is not pinching, i. li (43-) After he had ſaluted Solyman, and was about to de. 
But twrns atevy'ry ſeam an jnch in. Swift, Clare the cauſe of his coming, he was turm d over to the Baſſi's, 
(. 6.) Turn theſe ideas about in your mind, and take a'view __ __ V RR Kolleg. 

of them on all ſides. | Watts. "Tis well the debt no payment' does demand. 
(27.) Quick wits are more quick to enter ſpeedily, than able Tou rn me over to another hand. Dryden's Aurengaebe. 
to pierce far; like ſharp tools, whoſe edges be very ſoon turn'd. (44+) Some conceive they have no more to do than to zu y 
a | , 4 Aſcham, oder a concordance, | Swifts Miſcellanies. 

( (28.) Rather turm this day out of the week; | (45.) - Criminals condemned to ſuffer 

This day of ſhame, „% ane. Are blinded firſt, and then urn d ober. Butler, 
They turn'd weak people and children unable for ſervice cut (46.) He that has once acquired a prudential habit, doth 
of the city. Tolles Hiſt. of the Turks, © not, in his buſineſs, turn to theſe rules. Grew, 
He now was grown deform'd and poor, | | .. Helyicus's tables may be turn'd to on all occafions. Locke, 
And fit to be turn out of door. ' Hudibras. To Turn. wv. n, ' 1. To move round; to have a circular 
If I had-taken to the church, I ſhould have had more ſenſe or vertiginous motion. 2. To ſhew regard or anger, by 
than to have turn" myſelf our of my benefice by writing wo directing the look towards any thing. 3. To move the 
on my pariſhioners. . . Dryden's Preface to Fables. body round. 4. To move from its place. 5. To change 


* *T would be hard to imagine that God would turn him out of 


paradiſe, to till the ground, and at the ſame time advance him poſture, 6. To have a tendency. or direction. 7. To 


move the face to another quarter. 8. To depart from 
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to a throne, ; . | Locke. * | EIN 
A great man in a peaſant's houſe, finding his wife handſome, the way; to deviate. 9 To alter; to be changed; to Ge 
turn'd the good man out of his dwelling. © Addiſon. be transformed. 10. To become by a change. 11. 10 NE 
(. 9.) They all the ſacred myſteries of heaven Change ſides. 12. To change the mind, conduct, or de- 
_ To their own vile adyantages ſhall turn. Milton. termination, 1 3. To change to acid. Uſed of milk. 5 
When the paſſage is open, land will be turned molt to great 1 4 To be brought eventually. 15. To depend. on, as 55 
eattle; Nee! Fon 1 07 * 41h | 85 Temple. the chief point. 16 To grow giddy. 17. To have an 5 
< 30. 0d will turm thy captivity, and have ee vr unexpected conſequence or tendency. 18. To Tuxy oy 
(31.) Theſe are certain commodities, and yield the readiet «09: T o deviate trom a proper courſe. 9. To return; = 
money of any that are turn in this kingdom, as they never to recoll. 20. To be directed to or from any point; as, oF 
fail of a price abroad. PERS, Temple. the needle turns to the pole. 21. To change attention or 5 
A man muſt guard, if he intends to keep fair with the world, practice. 22. To Turn off. To divert one's courſe, Gy 
and zurz the penny. 484 Collier off Popularity. (1.) Such a light and mettI'd dance Tt 
(32.) However improper he might have been for ſtudies of a Saw you never; | DOWD - 
iq" higher nature, he was perfectly well turn'd for trade. * And by lead-men for the nonce, . 8 
ö (33.) I will ſend my fear before thee, and make all thine That turn round like grindleſtones. Ben. Johnſon, . 
oh enemies turn their backs unto thee. Exod. xxiii. 27. The gate on golden hinges turning. Milton. . 
is (34.) Luther's Conſcience, by his inſtigations, turns theſe The cauſe of the imagination that things urn round, is, for 
ff very reaſonings upon him. | Atterbury. that the ſpirits themſelves turn, being compreſſed by the vapour 
F (35.) She did nothing but turn up and down, as ſhe had of the wine; for every liquid body, upon compreſſion, turnetb, 
1 hoped to urn away the fancy that maſter'd. her, and hid her as we ſee in water: and it is all one to the ſight, whether the ES 
if face as if the could have hidden herſelf from her own fancies. viſual ſpirits move, or the object moveth, or the medium moveth. 55 
'# x | ry < Sidney. And we ſee that long turning round breedeth the ſame imagina- 
ith Yet you will be hanged for being ſo long abſent, or be rurnd tion. | | Z Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 
Wi away. | Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, (2.) Pompey turned upon him and bade him be quftt.ñ 
75 She zurn'd away one ſervant for putting too much oil in her £1 Bacon. Wa 
lis A a Arbuthnot, The underſtanding turns inwards on itſelf, and reflects on its 204 
WW (36.) A third part of prayer is deprecation ; that is, when own operations. - - Locke, 5 
1 we pray to God to turn away ſome evil from us. Duty of Man, Turn, mighty monarch, turn, this way; * 
| Ft  (47.) We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, Do not refuſe to hear. LINN Dryden, Wi 
14 When we have ſpoil'd them. Shakeſp. Troilus ad Creffida. (3.) Nature wrought ſo, that ſeeing me ſhe rurn d. Z 
17 f (38.) - Having brought our treaſure 2% 75 br h Milton. hw 
1417 Then take we down his load, and turn him , | He faid, and turning ſhort with ſpeedy pace, * 
J Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his cars. Shakeſpeare. Caſts back a ſcornful glance and quits the place, Dryden. 
ſ ; 150 The murmurer is furn'd off, to the company of thoſe doleful (4.) The ancle-bone is apt to urn out on either fide, by rea- . 
. 4 creatures that inhabit the ruins of Babylon. | . © fon of relaxation of the tendons upon the leaſt walking. D 
1985 f : Gowernment of the Tongue, | WRT. oy Wiſeman, Y 
"3 He rurn d cf his former wife to make room for this mar- (.5.) If one with ten thouſand dice, ſhould throw five thou- 3 
j 47+ riage. VVVVüFA . Addiſon. ſand ſiſes once or twice, we might ſay he did it by chance; A 
1 (39.) The moſt adverſe chances are like the ploughing and but if, with almoſt an infinite number he ſhould, without fail. I 
4 116 breaking the grour d, in order to a more plantiful harveſt, And . ing, throw the {ame ſiſes, we ſhould certainly conclude -he did E 
"T # yet we are not ſo wholly rurned of to that reverſion, as to have it by art, or that theſe dice could uin upon no other fide. 2 
LF no ſupplies for the preſent ; for beiides the cotnfort of ſo certain 4 | : Cbeyne. 6 
1 an enpecdtation in another life, we have promiſes alſo for this. (6.) His cares all turn upon Aﬀyanax, 2 
4; | | e | Decay of Picty. Whom he has lodg'd within the citadel, A. Plibt. 
+ (4a0.) Tue inftifeation of ſports was intended by all govern- (.) The night {zems doubled with the fear ſhe brings. 
IF ments tw % of the thoughts of the people from bniying them- The morning, as miſtaken, turzs about, 
j' ſelves in matters of Kate, A ö, Frecantuer, And all her early fires again go out, Dryden's Aurengxebt. 
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(.) My lords turn in, into your ſervant's houſe, 
OBE | —— Geneſis, Xix. 2. 
Virgil, ſuppoſe in deſcribing the fury of his heroe in a battle, 
when endeavouring to raiſe our concernment to the higheſt 


diverts attention from the main ſubject. Dryden. 
(9.) In ſome ſprings of water if you put wood, it will turn 
into the nature of ſtone. _ Bacon. 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit. Milton. 
A ſtorm of ſad miſchance will turn into ſomething that is 
good, if we liſt to make it ſo. Taylor. 


This ſuſpicion turned to jealouſy, and jealouſy to rage; then 


* ſhe diſdains and threatens, and again is humble. Dry den. 


For this I ſuffer'd Phœbus' ſteeds to ſtray, 
And the mad ruler to miſguide tlie day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes turn, 


And Heav'n itſelf the wand'ring chariot burn'd. Pope. 
Rather than let a good fixe be wanting, enliven it with the 
butter that happens to turn to oil. Sawrfe. 


(10.) Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown 
turn more white. | Bacon's Nat. Hiff. 


Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, will turn 5 
Boyle. 


mto 4 mouldy ſubſtance, | 

They turn viragos too; the wreſtler's toil | 
They try. | Dryden Fuwenal. 
In this diſeaſe, the gall will tern of a blackiſh colour, and 
the blood verge towards a pitchy conſiſtence. Arbuthnot. 

(11.) I zurn'd, and try d each corner of my bed, 
To find if ſleep were there, but ſleep was loſt. Dryden. 
As a man in a fever turns often, although without any hope 
of eaſe, ſo men in the extremeſt miſery fly to the firſt appearance 
of relief, though never ſo vain, Swifts Intellig. 
(12.) Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exod. xxxii. 12. 
Turn at my reproof ; behold I will pour out my ſpirit. Prov. 
He will relent and turn from his diſpleaſure. + Milton. 

(z.) Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in Jeſs than two nights? Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Aſſes milk turneth not ſo eaſily as cows, Bacon. 
( 4.) Let their vanity be flattered with things that will do 
"them good; and let their pride ſet them on work on ſomething 
which may turn to their advantage. Locke on Education. 
Chriſtianity directs our actions ſo, as every thing we do may 
turn to account at the great day. Addiſon, re 
Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devotions, and ob- 
ſerving his eyes fixed with great ſeriouſneſs, tells him that he 
had reaſon to be thoughtful}, ſince a man might bring down 
evils by his prayers, and the things which the gods ſend him at 
his requeſt might turn to his deſtruction. „ e. 
For want of due improvement, theſe uſeful inventions have 
not turned to any great account. Baker's Reflect. on Learning. 
- (15.) The queſtion turns upon this point; when the preſpy- 


terians ſhall have got their ſhare of employments, whether they 


ought not, by their own principles, to uſe the utmoſt of their 
power to reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity. Swf?. 
Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of war. Say, 
[The firſt platform of the poem, which reduces into one im- 


portant action all the particulars upon which it furng. Pofe. 
(16.) — Fl look no more, 
Leſt my brain urn, and the deficient ſight. > 
Topple down headlong. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


(17.) If we repent ſeriouſly, ſubmit contentedly and ſerve 


him faithfully, afflictions ſhall turn to our advantage. Wake. 


(18.) The turning away of the ſunple ſhall ſlay bim. 


Proverbs. 
(19.) — is foul eſteem 5 
Sticks no diſhonour on our front, but turns 
Foul on himſelf. | Milton, 


(21.) Forthwith from dance to ſweet repaſt they tun. 
| „ 8 Milton. 
(22.) The peaceful banks which profound ſilence keep, 
The little- boat ſoc pop pores by, | 

But where with noiſe the waters creep, 


Turn off with care, for treacherous rocks are near. Norris. 
This word, through all the variety of its applications, com- 


pitch, turns ſhort on the ſudden into ſome ſimilitude, which 


riatic : of theſe in their turns, 
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monly preſerves that idea of change which is included in its 
primary meaning, all gyration, and all deflection being change 
of place; a few of its uſes 0 direction or tendency, but 
direction or tendency is always the 
change of place. | | 


Toxvw. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. The act of turni"r; 


cauſe and conſequence of 


yration. 2. Meander; winding way. 3 Winding cr 
en courſe. 4. A walk to and fro. 5 Change; 
viciſſitude ; alteration. 6. Succeſſive courſe. 7. Man- 
ner of proceeding ; charge from the original intention or 
firſt appearance. 8. Chance; hap. 9g. Occaſio" ; inci- 
dental opportunity. 10 Time at which, by ſucceſſive 
viciſſitudes, any thing is to be had or done. 11, Actions 
of kindneſs or malice. 12, Reigning inclination. 13. A 


ſtep off the ladder at the gallows: 14. Convenience; 
. uſe ; purpoſe ; exigence. 15. The form; caſt; hape; 


manner. 16. The manner of adjuſting the words of a 
ſentence. 17. New poſition of things; as, fomething 
troubleſome happens at every turn. 18. By LurNs. 
One after another ; alternately. 2 
(2.) Fear miſled the youngeſt from his way; 
But Niſus hit the rurns. Dryden. 
(3.) After a turbulent and noiſy courſe among the rocks, the 


— 


Teverne falls into the valley, and after many turns and wind- 
Addiſon. 


ings glides peaceably into the Tiber. 
(4.) My good and gracious lord of Canterbury: 
Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together. Shakeſþ. 
Nothing but the open air will do me good, I'll take a turn in 
your garden. | Dryaen's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Upon a bridge ſomewhat broader than the ſpace a man takes 


up in walking, laid over a precipice, deſire fome eminent philo- 
ſopher to take a turn or two upon it. Collier. 
(5. ) An admirable facility muſick hath to expreſs and repre- 
ſent to the mind, more inwardly than mw other ſenſible mean, 
the very ſtanding, riſing, and falling; the very ſteps and in- 
flections every way; the turnt and varieties of all paſſions 
whereunto the mind is ſubject. Hooker, 
Oh, world, thy ſlippery turns ! friends now faſt ſworn, 
On a diſſenſion of a Io, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. . Shakeſp. 
The ſtate of chriſtendom might by this have a furn. Bacon. 
This turn hath made amends ! thou haſt fulfill'd 


Thy words, Creator bounteous. Milton, 
This turn's too quick to be without deſign ; | 
I'll ſound the bottom of t ere I believe. Dryden. 


Too well the zuras of mortal chance I know, 
And hate relentleſs of my heavenly foe, 


England, that he may obſerve the ſeveral turns of ſtate, and 
how produced. | | Locke. 

(6.) The King with great nobleneſs and bounty, which vir- 
tues had their turns in his nature, reſtored Edward Stafford. 
(7.) While this flux prevails, the ſweats are much diminiſh- 


ed; while the matter that fed them takes another turn, and is 
excluded by the glands of the inteſtines, Blackmore. 


The Athenians were offered liberty, but the wiſe turn they 


thought to give the matter, was a ſacrifice of the author. Sw. 


(8.) Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he pleaſes, 
25 | | Collier. 
(9. ) An old dog, falling from his ſpeed, was loaden at every 
run with blows and reproaches.  » L'Efirarge. 
(10.) Myſelf would be glad to take ſome breath, and deſire 
that ſome of you would take your turn to ſpeak. Bacon. 
His turn will come to laugh at you again. Denham, 


The ſpiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 


And now the peaceful planets take their turn, Dryden. 


Though they held the power of the civil ſword unlawful, 
whi:lt they were to be governed by it, yet they eſteemed it very 


_ lawful when it came to their turn to govern. Atterbury. 7 


A ſaline conſtitution of the fluids is acid, alkaline, or mu- 
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Pope's Odvſ... 
An Engliſh gentleman ſhould be well verſed in the hiſtory of 


Arbuthnot. 
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The nymph will have her turn to be n Tu fRN BEN. 2. /. [turn and bench.) A term of 
The tutor, and the pupil, ne. %,. turners. ry 1 5 
HS il. Lend this virgin aid, L Ts "Small work in metal is turn'd in an iron lathe called a urn. 
Thanks are half loſt when good turns ; are delay'd. Fairfax. bench, which they ſcrew in a vice, and having fitted 'their work 
Some malicious natures place the delight in doing ill farns. upon a ſmall iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon a ſquare 
| ö f | | L'Efirange. ſhank, at the end of the axis, next the left-hand, they with a 


Shrewd furus ſtrike deeper than ill words. South. arxill-bow, aud drill-ſtring, carry it about. "Moo, Ml 
777 / „C rear} "Ohe"uby Reins ky 
(13.) They, by their ſkill in palmiſtry, | Cour HER mid rark to Bifiio, if 466" cid t6 ber pe : 
Will quickly read his deftiny ; | | ; Faq Win | w_ Pre- 5 
And a lin lad to-read hs eff bY 5 ſence— Then is courteſy a rurncat. „ „„ . 5 
S uti bog 34; 2. as Ds Butler, TV“ RN ER. =. J [from turn.] One whoſe trade is to turn 7 


in a lathe. | 
Nor box, nor limes without their uſe are made, | 
Smooth-grain'd and proper for the turzer's trade. Dryden, 
Some turners, to ſhew their dexterity in turning, turn long 
and flender pieces of ivory, as ſmall as an hay-ſtalk. Moa on. 


(14.) Diogenes* diſh did never ſerve his maſter for more 
turns, notwithſtanding that he made it his diſh, cyp, cap, mea- 
ſure, and water- pot, than a mantle doth an Iriſhman. Spenſer. 

They never found occaſion for their tour, 


Will 7 But almoſt ftary'd did much lament and mourn. Habberd. : 2 : 
. ili going I could fraine t6 e my n Tou'xninG. #.. J. [from turn.] Flexure; winding; 
0 Save him from danger, do him love and honour. Shakeſp. meander. JOE 
4 My daughter Catharine is not for your turn. Shakeſþ. I ran with headlong haſte © | 
1 To perform this murder was ele& ; Thro' paths and rurhings often trod by day, Milion. 
1 A baſe companion, few or none could miſs, Tu/xxninGNess. ». J. [from turning.] Quality of turn- 
BY +. Who firſt did ſerve their turn, and now ſerves his. Dan. ing ; tergiverſation ; ſubterfuge. | 
WE 118; They tried their old friends of the city, who had ſerved So nature formed him, to all turningneſs of ſleights; that 
1415 their turns ſo often, and ſet them to get a petition, Clarendon. though no man had leſs goodneſs, no man could better find the 
147 Neither will this ſhift ſerve the tur. Wilkins. places whence arguments might grow of goodneſs. Sidney, 
14% This philoſophy may paſs with the moſt ſenſual, while they Tu R NIE. u. J. A white eſculent rot. 5 
ot 194 pretend to be reaſonable; but whenever they have a mind to be The flower conſiſts of four leaves, which are placed in form 
1 otherwiſe, to drink or to fleep, will ſerve the turn. _ of a croſs ; out of the flower cup riſes the pointal, which af. 
: 11 2 | - Temple's Miſcellanies. terward turns to a pod, divided into two cells by an interme- MM 
: 10668 (15.) Our young men take up ſome cry'd up Engliſh poet, diate partition, to which the valves adhere on both ſides, and 
: | þ 1 . 5 without knowing wherein his thoughts are umproper " his ſub- are full of roundiſh ſeeds: a carneous and - tuberous root, 
14:44 i ject, or his expreſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn | | Th Miller. 
1453: of both is unharmonious. AS Dryden. November is drawn with bunches of parſnips and furnips in 
TULLY Seldom any thing raiſes wonder in me, which does not give his right-hand. . wen Draxving, 
411 5 my thought a turn that makes my heart the better. Addiſon. The goddeſs roſe amid the inmoſt round, 
"411-1 8 F 3 virtues are of a domeſtick turn. The family is the With wither'd furnip-tops her temples crown'd. Gay. 
I , 11 "1.10 proper province for private women to ſhine in. Addiſon, Turnips hide their ſwelling heads below.  Gay's Paſt. 
1. An N en N in her ſentiments upon the moſt Tux NIK E. 2. /. [turn and pile, or pique.] 1. A croſs of 
14 ordinary affairs of life. | d Aaddiſon. n 3 ts od the . | 
Ein Wit doth not conſiſt ſo much in advancing things new, as Wo bars Armen with pikes. at the end, ang turning on & 
Ned. 3 in giving things known an agreeable furn. Addiſon, Speck. Pin, fixed to hinder horfes from entering. 2. Any gate 
i 3 Hefore I made this remark, I wondered to ſee the Roman by which the way is obſtructed. "$4 | 
4314-1} | pocts, in their deſcription of a beautiful man, ſo often mention (2.) The gates are ſhut, and the zurnpikes locked. Arbuth, 
} 140 . the turn of his neck and arms. Aaddiſon. TUlxxSsIck. adj. [turn and ſict.] Vertiginous; giddy. 
11 A young man of a 1 turn in converſation, had an If a man fee another turn ſwiftly and long ; or if he look 
3 by 1 inordinate deſire of appearing faſhionable. . Sfedator.. upon wheels that turn, himſelf waxeth tarfee h Bacon. 
it (101: Þ | Books give the ſame turn to our thoughts and reaſoning, that Töss s; F* [ Heliotropium, Latin.) A plant. Miller 
it Hts A good company does to our converſation. Swyift's Miſc. Tu'anarit-#:/ [turn and [at] 1 ay 4 
I; % I The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the al- ANS PIT. . ij. [tu ” an pit. e that anciently turne 
e lluring manner which ſome teachers have attained, will engage 4 ſpit, inſtead of which jacks are now generally uſed. It 
N the attention. | Watts. 1s now uſed of a dog that turns the. ſpit. 
; They who are conſcious. of their guilt, and apprehenſive that I give you joy of the- report 
| the juſtice of the nation ſhould take notice of their theft and That he's to have a place at court 
rapine, will try to give all things a falſe zurn, and to fill every Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 
place with falſe ſuggeſtions. 7 | Dawvenant. A turnſjit in the royal kitchen. Sabi, Miſcellanies. 


The firſt coin being made of braſs, gave the denomination to Tu Rx STILE. n. / [turn and file. | ke! ot- 
money among the Romans, and the whole turn of their expreſ- path. | J. [turn an fi 22 =_ npike in - fo 
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nions is derived from it. As but hnot. | 3 | 5 

| ( 16.) The turn of words, in which Ovid excells all poets, Than in e eee een Hu 1 

| are ſometimes a fault or ſometimes a beauty, as they are uſed - eie TECH turnſliles interrupt the way ig 

q properly or improperly. Dryden. The thwarting paſſenger ſhall force them round. Gay. 

1 The three firſt ſtanzas are rendered word for word with the . O ; * 2 

1 - original, not oply with the ſame elegance, but the fame ſhort  TU*RPENTINE. u. . [turpentina, Ital. terebinthina, Lat. 
14 turn of expreſſion peculiar to the ſapphick ode. Addiſon. The gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, and other 
a (18.) They feel by turns the bitter change trees of that kind. 8 15 en 
Of fierce extremes; extremes by change more fierce. Milton. As the rurpentine tree I ſtretched out my branches. Ecclu/. 
14 The challenge to Dametas ſhall belonſgg, ;. | Vertgreaſe grinded with turpentine, put into a pot, and as 
1 Mi'enalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under-ſong ; | you uſe it warm it. | Peacbam on Drawing. 
a7 Each in his turn ye tuneful numbers bring; » Tu'kquoiss. 2. / See TuRxors, as OY 
| By turns the tuneful muſes love to ſing. Dryder's Virgil. One ſhew'd me a ring, he had of your daughter for a 


ny turns put on the ſuppliant, and the lord;  monkey.—Out upon her! it was my turquoiſe, T had it when 1 
Threaten'd this moment, and the next implor'd. Prior. was a bachelor, Or a Shateſp, Merchant of Venice: 
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Tonrirup g. 1 % [/urfitude, Fr. turfitudo, from turpis, 
Lat.] Eſſential deformity of words, thoughts or actions; 
inherent vileneſs ; badneſss. 

725 | How would'ſt thou have paid 
My better ſervice, when my tur itude 
Thou thus doſt crown with gold ? 
Decency imports a certain meaſure of one thing to another ; 

the preſervation of which is properly that rule by which every 
thing ought to act; and conſequently the violation of it im- 
plies a tur pitude or indecen q. South. 

Tu'xrRET. u. /. [tarris, Latin.] A ſmall eminence raiſed 

above the reſt of the building ; a little tower. ; 
Diſcourſe I pr'ythee on this zurre?'s top. | Shakeſp. 
All things well ordered, he withdrew with ſpeed 
Up to a turret high, two ports between, 
That ſo he might be near at every need, 


And overlook the lands and furrows green. Fairfax. 
Make Windſor hills in lofty numbers riſe, 
And lift her furreis nearer to the ſkies. |; Pope. 


Tu'xxETED- adj. [from turret.] Formed like a tower; 
riſing like a tower. | | | 
Take a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a ſquare; the 


height of the Zurret being thrice as much as the length of the 


lower part, whereupon the lamp ſtandeth. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
'Tu'rTLE- 2 =. /. [rupxle, Saxon; + rortorelle, Fr. 
Tu'RTLED OVE. tortorelia, Italian; turtur, Latin. ] t. 


A ſpecies of dove. 2. It is uſed among ſailors and glut- 
tons for a tortoiſe. | 
(1.) When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmens clocks: 
When turtles tread, Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 
We'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shakeſþ. 
Take me an heifer and a turtle dove. Gen. xv. 9. 


Galen propos'd the blood of furtles dropt warm from their. 


wings. | | . Wiſeman. 
Tusk. interj. [Of this word I can find no credible etymo- 
logy.] An exprefſicn of contempt. _ 
Tufh, fay they, how ſhould God perceiye it: is there know - 
ledge in the molt high ? : Pſalm Ixxiii. 
Sir Thomas Moor found fault with his lady's continual 
chiding, faying ; the conſideration of the time, for it was Lent, 
ſhould reſtrain her. Tuſb, tuſb, my lord, ſaid ſhe, look, here 
is one ſtep to heaven-ward, ſhewing him a. friar's girdle. I 
fear me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ſtep will not bring you 
up a ſtep higher, 83 Camden's Remains. 
Ti never tell nie, I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who halt had my purſe, 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhould know of this. Shakefp. 


Tusk. #: . ,[ryxap, Saxon; teſten, old Friſick.] The 


long teeth of a pugnacicus animal; the fang; the hold- 
ing tooth. S 1 
Some creatures have over- long, or out- growing teeth, called 
fangs, or tuts; as boars and pikes. | Bacon. 
The boar depended upon his tu/#s. TL Efirange. 
| As two boars, 1 3; 
With rifing briftles, and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverſe breaſts with T oblique they wound. Dr yd. 
A monſtrous boar Re CE Ie If 


— 


* 


Whetting his / g, and churning hideous foam. Smith. . 


'T ö . * l 30 . | 2 
Turn 62: f adj. [from ft.]. Furniſhed with tuſks. 
Into the naked. woods he goes, - 

And ſeeks the ty boar to rear, 


Ot thoſe beaſts no one was horned and tuſked too the ſu- 
perfluous blood not ſufficing to feed bot.  ,., Grew, 


thcing to fe 21 
Tvu'ssUck.; 2. f. {diminutive:of. 4##zz.] A tuft of grats or 


The firſt is remarkable for the ſeveral fſſuchs or bunches of 
thorns, wherewith it is armed round. By | 


particle noting contempt. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden pf 


: N ' Grews : 
Tur. interj. [Tbis ſeems to be the fame with ½.] A 


. * * . 
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Tut, tut ! grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. 


p ER 40 3 1 
Tut, tut! here's a mannerly forbearance.  Shakeſp. 
Tu'ranac. 2. /. Tutanage is the Chineſe name for ſpelt- 
er, which we erroneouſly apply to the metal of which 
caniſters are made, that are brought over with the tea 
from China: It being a coarſe pewter made with the 
lead carried from England and tin got in the kingdom of 


: Quintang. x L  Whodaward. 


Tu'TELAGE, n. .. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, Lat.] Guar- 


dianſhip ; ſtate of being under guardian.' 

| The tutelage whereof, as thoſe paſt worlds did pleaſe, - 
Some to Minerva gave, and ſome to Hercules. Dray!on. 
If one in the poſſellion of lands die, and leave a minor to ſuc- 
ceed to him, his tute/age belongeth to the king. Drummond. 
He accoupled the ambaſſage with an article in the nature ot 
a requeſt, that the French king might, according unto his right 
of ſeigniory or zZute/age ; diſpoſe of the marriage of the young 
ducheſs of Britany. | wo | Bacon. 
Tu'TELaR.: | adj. [tutela, Lat.] Having the charge or 
Tu'TELARY. guardianſhip of 'any perſon or thing ; 

protecting; defenſive ; guardian. | 
According to the traditions of the magicians the. tutelary ſpi- 
rits will not remove at common appellations, but at the proper 
names of things, whereunto they are protectors. Brown. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, that gives indolence of body, with an equality of mind ; 
the beſt guardian of youth and ſupport of old age : the precept 
of reaſon, as well as religion, and phyſician of the ſoul as well 
as the body ; the zutelar goddeſs of health, and univerſal me- 
dicine of life, Tem le. 


Theſe zutelar genu who preſided over the ſeveral people com- 


mitted to their charge, were watchful over them. - Dryden, 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 
Sure I may plead a little to your grace: 
Enter'd the town; I then unbarr'd the gates, | 
When I remov'd the tutelary fates. Dryden. 
Ye zutelar gods who guard this royal fabric. Rowe. 


Turo R. 2. [rutor, Lat. tutcur, Fr.] One who has the 
care of another's learning and morals; a teacher or in- 
ſtructor. 5 
When I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots; . 


Till then T baniſh thee on pain of death. | Shakeſp. 
When nobles are the tailors tutors ; | 
No hereticks burnt but wenches ſuiters. . Shakeſp. 


A primitive Chriſtian, that coming to a friend to teach him 
a pſalm, began, I ſaid I will look to my ways, that I offend 
not with my tongue; upon which he ſtopt his zutor, ſaying, 
this is enough if I learn it. Government cf the Tongue, 
His body thus adorn'd, he next deſign'd 1 
With lib'ral arts to cultivate his mind: 
He ſought a tutor of his own accord, 


* 


And ſtudy'd leſſons he before abhorr'd. | Dryden. 


No ſcience is fo ſpeedily learned by the nobleſt genius with- 


out a futor. . Watts. 


To Tu'Tor. v. a. [from the noun-] 1. To inſtruct; to 


teach; to document. 2. To treat with ſuperiority or 
ſeventy - i: | i Pee; 
(1.) This boy is foreit born, TOP TID. 


And hath been futor'd in the rudiments 


Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle. Ky aleſp. 
3 — He cannot be a pei fett man, EN 
Not being tried and 7ztor'd in the world. Shakeſpeare, 


The cock has his ſpurs, and he ſtrikes his feet inward with 
ſingular ſtrength and order; yet he does not this by any ſyllo- 
giſtical method, but is merely tutor d by inftint, * * © "Hale, 

1 hardly yet have learn'd 

T' inſinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 
Give ſorrow leave a while to rutor me 

To this ſubmiſſion. 


9 R 2 


9 


Shakeſp, Rich, II. 
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1 . he R 
r I take a review of my little boys mounted upon hobby- A freeman of London has the privilege of diſturbing a Whole 
i horſes, and of little girls futoring their babies. Addiſen. ſtreet with tawaking of a braſs kettle. Addiſen. 
1 Turo RAGE. =. .. [from futor.] The authority or ſo- Twas. Contracted from it was. 
£13: lemnity of a tutor. ; | 5 9 If he aſks who bid thee, ſay 'twwas J. Dryden. 
Fi Children care not for the company of their parents or tutors, To TWATTTLE. v. n. [ſchwatzen, German.] To prate; 
ie : and men will care leſs for theirs, who would make them chil- to gabble ; to chatter. SEE . 
"T7008 dren by uſurping a tutorage. Government of the Tongue, It is not for every tawattling goſſip to undertake. L'Fftrange. 
WA TIA Tvu'roress. ». J. [from tutcy.] Directreſs; inſtructreſs; Twiy. For Twain, © | 
inn governeſs. 1 SGyog's angry blade fo fierce did play 
4 Fidelia ſhall be your 2uroreſs. Moore's Foundling. On th' other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, | 
"F . And, what ſtill more his Ragg'ring virtue try'd, That quit it clove his plumed creſt in twway. Spenſer, 
1 — His mother, tut'reſs of that virtue, dy d. Harte. Twa'yBLaApe. =. . (Ophris, Lat.] A polypetalous flower, 
* wee Tv'rTy, n. J. [tutia, low Lat. tuthie, F r.] A ſublimate conſiſting of fix diſſimilar leaves, of which the five upper 
1 8 of zinc or calamine collected in the furnace. ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent in ſome meaſure an 
I Tvu'sTAn, or parkleaves. n, ſ. [androſemum, Lat.] A plant. helmet, the under one being headed and ſhaped like a 
1 kl Tuz. u. /. [I know not whether it is not a word merely of man. Miller. 
161% [ cant.) OY lock or tuft of hair. : * To Twtac.}v. a. [It is written tweas by Skinner, but 
71 With odorous oil re head and hair are fleck ; To Tweak. c tavcak by other writers; tawacken, German, ] 
1 * And then thou kemp'ſt the !uzzes on thy cheek ; To pinch; to ſqueeze betwixt the fingers. 
$ WOE | Of-theſe thy barbers take a coltly GN? Dryden. ho calls me villain, breaks my pate acroſs, 
i Twaiy, adj. [tpzen, barpa, both, twain, Saxon] Two.  qTaveats me by the noſe. | Shakeſp, 
4 160 4 An old word, not now uſed but ludicrouſly : | To rouſe him from lethargick dump, 
(83,15) Tis not the tryal of a woman's war, | He twweak'd his noſe. Butler 
17 1 The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 3 Look in their face, they taueal'd your noſe. Swift. 
— 19 Can n _ NT Tt.  Shateſſeare. Tweacue.t n. , [from the verb.] Perplexity ; ludicrous 
W147 +, & , - - | 0 a | 
1174 Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain . a ry A e, pears 1 
Mei Too intricate t' unlooſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. + YE e eee nie dk 3 
9 1 * dit TY To TWEIZDLE. v. a. [I know not whence derived.] To 
1 | y condition take no care; : bande Tie ed of eamkwand 521 
U Wat It fits not; thou and I long ſince are rauain. Milton. andle lightly. Uſed of awkwar ing. 

WH When old winter ſplit the rocks in zwair ; 5 A fidler brought in with him a body of luſty young tellows, 
ö ip; He ſtrip'd the bane} an of its leafy growth. Dryden. whom he had tweedled into the ſervice, Acdaiſon. 
=. The trembling widow, and her * hters rabain, Twe EZERS. . /. [etuy, French.] Nippers, or ſmall 
i | ny This woeful cackling cry with horror . . Dryden, pincers, to pluck off hairs. | ; 
| ö Wa Yo TWANG. v. n. [A word formed from the ſound. ] To There hero's wits are kept in pond'rous valee, 

144. And beaus in ſnuff-boxes and abe zer caſes, Poje. 


ſound with a quick ſharp noiſe. | 
A thouſand ;wwarging inſtruments 


TwELFTH. adj. [tpelpra, Saxon.] Second after the tenth; 


F { Will hum about mine ears. | Shakeſp. Tempeſt. the ordinal of twelve: | 

it! His quiver o'er: his ſhoulders Phoebus threw, . He found Eliſha plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, and he 
4; His bow tabang d, and his arrows rattled as they lew. Dryd. with the zavelfth. | | 3 Kings, xix. 9. 
1 With her thund' ring voice ſhe menac'd high; Suppoſing, according to the ſtandard, five ſhillings were to 
hs And every accent π¼πang d with ſmarting ſorrow. Dryden, weigh an ounce, wanting about ſixteen grains, whereof one 


The trauanging bows | twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths ſil ver, it is plain here 


tk Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on their barbed points ” the quantity of ſilver gives the, value. Locke, n 
"8 Alternate ruin bear. Fi. Twe'LeTaTIDe. 3. J. The twelfth day after Chriſtmas. ; 
1 Sounds the tough horn and /wwangs the quiv'ring ft Pobe "© Do next after that tavelfthride, 7 
1 | ARTE > . ids out with the plough. Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 5 
148 Toa TWANG. v. a. To make to ſonnd ſharply. ; 5 „ 3 8 
it! A ſwaggering accent ſharply tawang'd off, gives manhood I'wELVvE. adj. [xpelp, Saxon. Two and ten; twice fix. 
ug r | Thou haſt beat me out zwelve ſeveral times. N 
1 approbation. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. | Shakeſp. Coricla ui. 5 
4 Twans. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. A ſharp quick ſound. CECT : # ; 
lh 2. An affected modulation of the voice. | Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all, 5 
ins (.) They by the ſound and twang of noſe, | From twelve to twenty. | Shakeſp. - 
[4 If all be found within, diſcloſe. Butler's Hudibras. What man talk'd with you yeſternight 39h D 
it ' So {wells each wind-pipe ; aſs intones to aſs, Ve Out at your window betwixt twelve and one? Shakeſp. 5} 
WE + Harmonic twarg of leather, horn and braſs. ; Pcpe. On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly: i 8 
ins þ (2.) If he be but a perſon in vogue with the multitude, he So Romulus, *tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, 7 
1 } can e e , mY e * . | Preſage of ſway from twice ſix vultures, took. Dryden. 8 
it twang and tautology, pals for high rhetorick, outh. 7 1 | 3 5 
11 He has ſuch a ravang in his diſcourſe, and ungraceful way of Tun ee 1. /. 2 and month.] A year, as ; 
4! ſpeaking through his noſe, that one can hardly underſtand him. on e ee Py 

11. 85 | xo This — Mz = a ug CREE moon's — 

44. Fe ; ; „ e ve mon reaſon tha 

Ji TwanG. interj, A word making a quick action. ACCOMPA- are ſhorter than thoſe of the ſun, is about eleven days ſhorter 

nied with a ſharp ſound. Litile uſed, and little deſerv- than the ſun's year. Foy ug 

ing to be ufed. 8 | Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring and peg ging them down 

There's one, the beſt in all my quiver, ; in very rich earth perfectly conſumed, watering them upon all 

Twang ! thro' his very heart and liver. ; Prior. occaſions, by this time tabelvemonth they will be ready to re- 

Twa'ncLinG. adj. [from tuang.] Contemptibly noiſy. move, Eb Evelyn. 
She did call me raſcal, fidler, In the ſpace of about a fabelvemontb I have run cut of a ' 
And twangling jack, with twenty ſuch vile terms. Shakeſp. whole thouſand pound upon her. Adiiſon. 


ToTwanx.w.», [Corrupted from ;4varg. ] To make to ſound. Not twice a tavelvemonth you appear in print. Poje. 


bo 


3 
r 


Telverzxex. 1. {. [twelve and pence.) A ſhilling. 
(twelve and penn] Sold fora 


TwE'LVEPENNY. adj. 
thilkb& <5 | het AAS” 
I would wiſh no other revenge, from this rhyming judge of 
the tavelvef enny gallery, Drydes. 
TwE/LVESCORE. 7, fo [ :4welwe and ſcere.] Twelve times 
twenty; two hundred and forty. 
awelwe ſcore viragos of the Spartan race. Dryden. 
Twe'/NTIETH. adj. [cpenceozoBa, Saxon.] Twice tenth ; 
ordinal of twenty. | 
— — This year, 
The twentieth from the firing the capitol, 
As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. 
Why was not I the 7wwentieth by deſcent | 
From a long reſtive race of droning kings? Dryden. 
This crown now mult be raiſed, and coined one taventieth 
lighter ; which is nothing but changing the denomination, call- 


ing that a crown now, which yeſterday was but a part, vix. 


Locke. 
2. A 


nineteen twwentieths., 
TwyWE TVT V. adj. [rpenti3z, Saxon.] 1. Twice ten. 
proverbial or indefinite number. | | 
(r.) Hammond ſeldom did eat or drink more than once in 
twenty-four hours, and ſome fruit towards night. Fell. 
At leaſt nineteen in twenty of thele perplexing words might 
be changed into eaſy ones. | | Swift. 


(2.) Maximilian, upon tenty reſpects, could not have been 


the man. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Tw1'p1L. u. .. [!wy for two and bill, bipennis, Latin. } A 
halbert. | Ainſaworth. 
Twice. adv. [tpigrsS, Saxon; twees, Dutch.) 1. Two 
times. 2. Doubly. 3. It is often in uſed in compoſition. 

(1.) Upon his creſt he ſtruck him fo, 
Sfenſer., 


That ravice he reeled, ready fabice to fall. 
He tæbice eflay'd to caſt his fon in gold; 

Tavice from his hands he drop'd the forming mould. Dryd. 

(2.) A little ſum you mourn, while molt have met 


With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. Dryden, 

(4) Life is tedivus as a ?wwice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. Shakeſſ. 
Tiwice- born Bacchus burſt the thund'rer's thigh, 

And all the gods that wander thro” the ſky. Creech, 
Extol the ftrength of a #wwice-conquer'd race. Dryden, 


7» Twi'DLE. v. a. [This is commonly written taweedle, ] 
To touch lightly. A low word. | | 

With my fingers upon the ſtupe, I preſſed cloſe upon it, and 

' twidled it in, Fl one ſide, then the other. Wiſeman. 


TWIG. n. . [tprs, tpi35a, Saxon; twyg, Dutch.] A 


ſmall ſhoot of a branch ; a ſwitch tough and long. 


The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on 
Raleigh. 


the outſide with hides, and ſo had the Venetians. 
They choſe the fig-tree, ſuch as ſpread her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 


The bended tavigs take root. Milton. 
Can'ſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale, 
His huge jaw with a fabig or bulruth bore ? Sandys. 


If they cut the 7wuzgs at evening, a plentiful and pleaſant 
juice comes out. | More. 
— From parent bough 
A cyon meetly fever : after force 
A way into che crahſtock's cloſe wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Incloſe the foſter Cui, around which ſpread 8 
The binding clay. 8 Philifs. 
TwWIIS GEN. a. [ſrom twig.) Made of twigs ; wicker. 
I'Il beat the knave into a twigger bottle. | Shakeſp. 
The ſides and rim ſewed together after the manner of twigges 
work. Sreuu. 


| Twi'cey. adj. from twig. ] Full of twigs. 
TWILIGHT. 2. J. [tavcelicht, Dutch; vyeoneleohr, Sax.] 


1. The dubious or faint light before ſunriſe, and after 
ſunſet ; obſcure light. 2. Uncertain view. 

(1.) Her tavilights were more clear than our mid-day. 

. | Denne. 


4 


Ben. Johnſon. 


To Twin, v. 2. [from the noun. ] 


Sufpicions among thoughts are like bats amongſt birds, 
they ever fly by !9wilight, Certainly they are to be well 1 "xo | 
acon, 
(2.) A faint weak love of virtue, and of good, 2 
Reflects from her on them, which underſtood _ 
Her worth; and though {he have ſhut in all day, 
The twilight of her memory doth ſtay. Donne. 
He that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, | 
And in the rabiligbt of his phancy's theme, 
Scar'd from his fins, repented in a fright, 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd profelyte. Cleaveland. 


Ambroſial night, with clouds exhal'd 
From that high mount of God, whence light and ſhade 
Spring both, the face of brighteſt heav'n had chang'd 
To grateful /avi/ight. : Milton's Par. Loft. 
— When the ſun was down, 
They juſt arriv'd by twilight at a town. Dryden. 
In the greatett part of our concernment he has afforded us 
only the twilight of probability, ſuitable to our ſtate. of medi- 
ocrity. e orie. 
TWILIGHT. adj, 1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; 
obſcure ; deeply ſhaded. 2. Seen or done by twilight. 
(1.) When the ſun begins to fling | 
His flaring beams, me goddeſs bring 
To —— walks of fuuiligbt groves. | 
—— O'er the twilight groves, and duſky caves, 
Long-ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy ſits, and round her throws 
A death-like filence, and a dead repoſe, 
(2.) An old Lyczus or Cyllene hoar, 
Trip no more in rwilight ranks. Milton. 
Twin. . /. [d pinn, Saxon; tweelingen, Dutch. ] 1. Chil- 
dren born at a birth. It is therefore ſeldom uſed in the 
ſingular; though ſometimes it is uſed for one of twins. 
2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiack. 
(1.) In this myſtery of ill opinions, here's the ui brother 
of thy letter; but let thine inherit firſt, for mine never ſhall. 


Milton, 


Poe. 


Shakeſpea re. 
— In beſtowing 
He was moſt princely: ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe twins of learning Ipſwich and Oxford. Shaleſp. 


If that moment of the time of birth be of ſuch moment, 
 Whence proceedeth the great difference of the conſtitutions of 
twins, which, though together born, have ſtrange and contrary 
fortunes ? | | Drummond. 


- The divided dam 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb ; 
But when the fabia cries halves, ſhe quits the firſt, Cleave!. 
No weight of birth did on one fide prevail, | 
Two twins leſs even lie in Nature's ſcale. ' Convley, 
They came rabins from the womb, and till they live 


As if they would go.tw12s too to the grave. Otæway. 
Fair Leda's twins, in time to ſtars decreed, 
One fought on foot, one curb'd the fiery ſeed. Dryden. 


Had there been the ſame likeneſs in all men, as ſometimes in 


tavinc, it would have given occaſion to confuſion. Grew. 
(2.) — This, when the ſun retires, | 
Firſt ſhines, and ſpreads black night with feeble fires, i 
Then parts the Ru¹νj,œi and crab. 1 Creecb. 
When now no more, th' alternate g²] are fir d, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thom ſon. 


1. To be born at the 
ſame birth. 2. To bring two at once. 3. To be paired; 
to be ſuited. | 

(1.) He that is approv'd in this offence, 
Though he had twwinn'd with me botli at a birth, 
Shall loſe me, GY Shakeſp. Othello. 


(2.) Ewes yearly by twinning rich maſters do make. 


| | | Tuſſer. 
(3-) Hath nature given them eyes, | 
Which can diſtinguiſh *twixt | 
The fiery orbs above and the twinned ſtynes : 
Upon the humbl'd beach ? . 


O how inſcrutable ! his equity 
TWi:5 with his power. | 


Sandys. 
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; TwWIx BORN. adj. [ twin and born.) Born at the ſame 
kiith. K 6 * * 
Our ſins lay on the king; he muſt bear all: 
O hard condition, and /wirborn with greatneſs 25 ; ORAL | 
To Twine. v. 4. {rpinan, Saxon; nun, Dutch.] 1- to flaſh irregularly; to ſhine with intermitted light; tg 


To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, or form one body 
2. Iknow not whe- by turns, 


or ſubſtance out of two or more. 
ther this is from #4vire or twin, 3. To unite itſelf. 
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* © She hung about my neck; and kiſs on kiſs * | © 
Ste vied'fo faſt, proteſting oath on oath; | 


That in a rauint ſhe won me to her love. Shakes. 


Shakeſp. To Twi'nxLe. v. n. [tpinchan, Saxon:] 1. To [parkle; 


ſhine faintly z to quiver. 2. To open and ſhut the eye 
3. To play irregularly: | | 


(1.) At fiſt I did adore a *avink/ing ſtar, 


1.) Thou ſhalt make an hanging of blue, and fine raui ve But now I worthip a celeſtial fun, Shakeſp, 
Een, wrought with * 7 Excd. xxvi. 36. As plays the ſun upon the glaſſey ſtreams, Jt 5 
(2.) By original Iapſe, true liberty | Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells, So ſeems this gorgeous beauty. % ©  Shateſp, 
Twwin'd, and from her hath no dividual being. Milton. Some their for Red tails ftretch forth on high, 
(3) Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and favine And tear the tvikling ſtars from tr embling ky. Fairſax. 
Their ſubtile eſſence with the ſoul of wine. Craſhaw. God compriſes all the goods we value in the creatures, as 


To TWIN E. v. un. 
cloſely about. 


1. To convolve itſelf; to wrap itſelf 
2. To unite by interpoſition of parts. 


the ſun doth the light that-fwinkres in the ſtars, Boyle, 
The ſtar of love, ; 


f That twink/es you to fair Almeyda's bed. - Dry 
3. Lo wind; to make flexures. 4. To turn round. - Think you your new French a are come 2 
(1. ) Let wreaths of triumph now my temples tabine, To ſtarve abroad, becauſe they ſtarvd at homie ? | 
The victor cry'd, the glorious prize is mine! Po e. Your benefices unte n A 
(2.) Friends now faſt ſworn, who tine in love So weak your charms, that like a winter's night, {qe 
Unſeparable, ſhall, within this hour, Twinkling with ſtars, they freeze me while they light. 
On a diſtenſion of a doit, break out ; | | | Dryden 
To bittereſt nme. | VIS Shakeſp. Theſe ſtars do not Fabintle when. viewed through teleſcopes 
(3.) As rivers, though they bend and tribe, which have large apertures : for the rays of light which paſs 
Still to the ſea their courfe incline : through divers parts of the aperture, tremble each of them 
Or as philoſophers who find apart; and by means of their various, and ſometimes contrary 
Some fav'rite ſyſtem to their mind, tremc:s, fall at one and the ſame time upon different points 
In 0 point to make it fit, f in the bottom of the eye. | Nexwton. 
Will force all Auturk TG ſubmit. | Swift. (2.) The owl fell a moping and tzwinkling. L'Eſtrange. 
The deer ruſtles thro' the zw:ning brake. T hamſon. (3.) His eyes will twizkle, and his tongue will roll, 


(4. O friends! 
Some one abides within here, that commends 
The place to us, and breathes a voice divine; 
As ſhe ſome web wrought, or her ſpindles ze, 
She cheriſht with her ſong. 
TwWINE. u. /. [from the verb] 


Chat man. 
1. A twiſted thread. 2. 


Twift ; convolution. 3. Embrace; act of 'convolving 


itſelf round; 7 EE | 
(I.) Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 


In ſkilful knitting of ſoft filken #avire. Sfenſer, 
A pointed ſword hung threat*ning o'er his head, | 
Suſtain'd but by a ſlender z7xv7ne of thread. Dryden. 
(2.) Nor all the gods beſide 
Longer dare abide, A 
Not Typhon huge ending in ſnaky #avine. Milton, 
Welcome joy and feaſt, 
Braid your locks with roſy tauine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. Milton. 
(45 Everlaſting hate | 
The vine to ivy bears, but with am'rous tw1re 
Claſps the tall elm. Philips. 


To TWIN SE. v. 4. [twingen, German; rwinge, Daniſh. ) 
1. To torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 2. lo 
pinch ; to tweak. „ 5 

(1.) The gnat charg'd into the noſtrils of the lion, and 

there faving'd him till he made him tear himſelf, and fo mai- 
ter d him 5 L" Eflrange. 
(z.) When a man is paſt his ſenſe, | 

There's no way to reduce him thence, - 

But ging him by th' ears and noſe, 

Or laying on of heavy blows.  Hudibras. 
TwiINGE. 7. . [from the verb.] 1. Short ſudden ſharp 
pain. 2. A tweak; a pinch, | 

(1.) The wickedneſs of this old villain ſtartles me, and 

gives me a Zawinge for my own fin, though tar ſhort of his. 

| | 7 5 Dryden. 

(2.) How can you fawn upon a maſter that gives you ſo 

many blows and twwinges by the ears? I' Eſtrange. 


TwIS Ek. 2. J. [See TWIN EL E.] The motion of an eye; 


a moment. Not in uſe. 


As though he beck'ned, and call'd back his ſoul. Donne, 
Twi'nxkLE. 3. / [from the verb.] I. A ſparkling 
TWIINKLINxG. intermitting hight. 2. A motion of the 

eye. 3. A ſhort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a motion 
of the eye. | | | 
(2.) Suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 
The damſel broke his miſintended dart. Spenſer, 
I come, I come; the leaſt tie had brought me to thee. - 
15 | Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
(3.) Money can thy wants at will ſupply, | 
Shields, ſteeds, and arms, and all things for thee meet, 
It can pourvey in twizkling of an eye. Spenſer. 
Theſe falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more laſting than a 
rainbow; when the actor gilds them no longer with his re- 
flection, they vaniſh in a twirkling. Dryden. 
The action, paſſion, and manners of ſo many perſons in a 
picture, are to be diſcerned in the ,twinkling of an eye, if the 
ſight could travel 'over ſo many different objects all at once. 
| | 1 . 395 Oryilen. 
TWI“VLIN G. n. , [diminutive of farin.] A twin lamb; 
a lamb of two brought at a birth. 2 
Twinlings increaſe bring.  Tuſer's Huſh, 
TWIX NEX. 2. . [from H.] A breeder of twins. 
Ewes yeerely by twinning rich maiſters do make, 
The lambe of ſuch facinners for breeders go take. Tuſ/er. 
To TwikL. wv. a. [from whirl.] To turn round; to 
move by a quick rotation. ye; * 
Wool and raw filk by moiſture incorporate with other 
thread; eſpecially if there be a little wreathing, as appeareth 
by the twilting and twirlig about of ſpindles.  ' Bacon. 
Dextrous damſels z2vzrl{ the fprinkhng mop. Gay. 
| | Ste ruddy maids, x 
Some taught with dextrous hand to fbi the wheel. Dodſi. 
To Twiri...v. n. To revolve with a quick motion. 
TwWIRL. 2. / [from the veib.] 1. Rotation; circular 
motion. 20 Fwiſt ; eopvelttio n 
2.) The tbr on this is different from that of the others; 
this being an heteroſtropha, the fabiαs turning from the light- 
hand to the lefts 7 1. 7 rc 2048] Wocdward oa Foffels. 


* * F „ 1 ” * 


7 
* 


7 TWIST. v. 4. Se cpiyan, Saxon; feriſlen, Dutch. I. 
To form by complication ; to form, by convolution. 2. 
To contort ; to writhe.. 3. To wreath; to wind; to 
encircle by ſomething round about. 4. To form; to 
weave. 5. To unite by intertexture of parts. 6. To 
unite ; to infinuate- | | 
(1.) ——— Do but deſpair, 
And if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider twifted from her womb, 
Will ſtrangle thee. Ns Shakeſp. 
To reprove diſcontent, the ancients feigned, that in hell ſtood 
a man twwiſiing a rope of hay; and ſtill he 7wvifed on, ſuffering 
a aſs to cat up all that was finiſhed. . - Taylor. 
Would Clotho waſh her hands in milk, 
And tabiſt our thread with gold and filk ; 
Would ſhe in friendſhip, peace, and plenty, 
Spin out our years to four times twenty, 
And ſhould we both in this condition 
Have conquer'd love, and worle ambition, 
Elſe theſe two paſſions. by the way 


May chance to ſhew us ſcurvy play. Prior. 
The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 

Againſt the pow'r of thoſe already known ; : 

For well you fu the ſecret chains that bind 

With gentle force the captivated mind. Lyttleton. 


(2.) Either double it into a pyramidical, or tft it into a 
ſerpentine form. 13 . Pope. 
(3.) There are pillars of ſmoke twiffed about with wreaths 
of flame. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(4.) If thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh it, 
And thou ſhalt have her: was't not to this end 


That thou began'it to'zwvift fo fine a ſtory ? Shakeſp.. 
(5. All know how prodigal _ x 
Of thy great ſoul thou art, longing to tit 
Bays with that ivy, which. ſo early kiſt 28 
Waller. 


Thy youthful temples. 1 | 
(6.) When avarice /avift- itſelf, not only with the practice of 
men, but the doctrines of the church; when eccleſiaſticks diſ- 


pute for money, the miſchief ſeems fatal. Decay of Piety.. 
7 TwisT. v.n. To be contorted ; to be convolved. 
| In an ileus, commonly called the #xwifting of the guts, is a 
circumvolution or inſertion of one part of the gut within the 
other. As but huot on Aliments. 
Deep in her breaſt he plung'd the ſhining ſword : 
Th' Inachians view the {lain with valt ſurpriſe, 


Her twiſting volumes, and her rolling eyes. Pofe. | 


Twisr. n. .. [from the verb.] 1. Any thing made by 


convolution, or winding two bodies together. 2. A fingle 
ſtring of a cord. 3. A cord; a ſtring. 4. Contortion; 
writhe.. 5. The manner of twiſting. 
1. 
with a twift of twining oſiers laid. Addiſon. 
(2.) Winding a thin ſtring about the work hazards its. break- 
ing, by the fretting of the ſeveral tuiſts againſt one another. 
| Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
(3.) Through theſe labyrinths, not my grov'ling wit, 
But thy ſilk Fit, let down from heav'n to me, | 
Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 


To climb to thee. 5 | Herbert. 
About his chin the fu, 
He ty'd, and foon the ſtrangl'd foul diſmiſs d. Dryden. 


(4.) Not the leaſt turn or ruiſt in the fibres of any one ani- 
mal, which does not render them more proper for that parti- 
cular animal's way of life than any other caſt or texture. 

2 e Re” Addiſon. 

( 5.) Jack ſhrunk at firſt ſight of it; he found fault with the 
length, the thickneſs, and the #aviff. | Arbuthnot. 


TWISTER. A. . [from wife. ] 1. One who twiſts; a 


ropemaker. 2. The inſtrument of twiſting. To this. 
word I have annexed: ſome remarkable lines, which ex- 
plain 2. in all its ſenſes. 42 


Minerva nurs'd him 8 


TWI T TER. 2. /. 
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(6. .) When a twwifter a-twiſting will twift him a twiſt, 
For the twiſting of his twiſt he three twines doth intwiſt ; 
But if one of the twines of the twiſt do untwilt, | 
The ty ine that untwiſteth untwilteth the twiſt, 
Untwirling the twine that untwiſteth between, 
He twirls with his z7wifer the two in a twine ; 
Then twice having twiſted the twines of the twine, 
He twitcheth the twine he.had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were intwiſted, he now doth untwine, 
Twixt the twain intertwiſting a twine more between, 
He, twirling his #2vi/fler, makes a twiſt of the twine. alis. 


— 


To Iwit. v. a. [edytran, Saxon.] To ſneer; to flouk; | 


to reproach. 
When approaching the ſtormy ſtowers 2 * 
We mought with our ſhoulders bear off the ſharp ſhowers, 
And ſooth to ſaine, nought ſeemeth ſike ſtrife, 


That ſhepherds ſo rabften each other's life. Stenſer. 
When I proteſt true Joyalty to her, | | 
She twits me with my falſhood to my friend. Shakeſp. 


 FEfop minds men of their errors without 7wwiitins them for 
what's amiſs. L'Efirange. 
This theſe ſcoffers tavitted the Chriſtians with. 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they could bear no 
longer.; for which he was 7wizted in his own time. Baker, 
To TWITCH, v. a. [vpiccian, Saxon.) To vellicate ; to 
pluck with a quick motion; to ſnatch; to pluck with a 
haſty motion. | 
He roſe, and fcuirch'd his mantle blue, 
To-morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. Milton. 
Twitch'd by the fleeve, he mouths it more and more. Dry. 
With a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed, diſturbed in her mind, 
And fear'd at ev'ry ſtep a gauifching ſpright behind. Dryden. 
Thrice they 7w7zch'd the diamond in her ear. Pope. 
TwWIT CH. . /. [from the verb.) 


den vellication: 2. A contraction of the fibres. 
(1.) But Hudibras gave him a zevirch | 
As quick as light'ning in the breech. 


Milton. 


The hon gave one hearty rabitch, and got his feet out of 


the trap, but left his claws behind. 

2.) « —— Other confed'rate- pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the 72urtch produce, 
Which. gently puſhes on the grateful food 
To the wide ſtomach, by its hollow road. 

- Mighty phyſical their fear is, 
For ſoon as noiſe of combat near is, 
Their heart deſcending to their breeches, 
Muſt give their ſtomachs cruel z7avizches. Prior. 
A fit of the ſtone is the cure, from the inflammation and 
pain occaſioning convulſive twizches, Sharp. 
Twi'TcyGRrass. n, . A plant. 
Tawitchgraſs is a weed that keeps ſome land looſe, hollow, 
and draws away the virtue of the ground; Mortimer. 
To WIT TER. v. 1. 1. To make a ſharp tremulons inter- 
mitted noife. 2. To be ſuddenly moved with any incli- 


L' Eftrange. 


Blackmore: 


nation. A low world. 
(1.) This muſt be done ; | 
Swallows tavitter on the chimney-tops. Dryden. 
They fabitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Thomſon. 


(2.) A widow which had a fauitrering toward a ſecond huſ- 
band, took a goſſipping companion to manage the job. L'Eftr.. 
1. Any motion or diforder of -paſtion ;: 
ſuch as a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. 2. Am: 
upbraider. : | 

(1.) —— The ancient errant knights. 

Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 

And cut whole giants into fritters, 


To put them into amorous twitters. Hudibras, 


The moon was in a heavy #witter, that her cloaths never 
fitted her. 516325 | | 


L*Eflrange.. 


Tillotſon.” 


1. A quick pull; a ſud- 


| S 

TwirriETWAITT ILT. . . [A ludicrous reduplication of 
tabattle] Tattle; gabble. A vile word. ih 

Inſipid exwittle:wattles, frothy jeſts, and jingling witticiſms, 


inure us to a miſunderſtanding of things. L'Eftrange. 
Twixr. A contraction of Beππůikj t. | 

Twilight, ſhort arbiter *7avixe day and night. Milton. 
Two. aq. (tacai, Gothick; rpu, Saxon.] 1. One and 


one. 2. It is uſed in compoſition. 

(1.) Between two hawks, which flies the a. Wh pitch ; 
Between tee dogs, which hath the deeper mouth; 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper ; 
Between two horſes, which doth bear him beſt ; 

Between tuo girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, | 
I have ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment. Shakeſþ. 
Three words it will three times report, and then the #w9 

latter for ſoine times. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


Fifteen chambers were to lodge us tue and two together, 


Bacon. 
— They lay 
By two and two acroſs the common way. . Dryden. 
(2.) Next to the raven's age, the Pylian king 
Was longeſt liv'd of any fawo-legg d thing. Dryden. 


A rational animal better deſcribed man's eſſence, than a t- 
legged animal, with broad nails, and without feathers. Locke. - 


The two-ſhap'd Ericthonius had his birth | 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addiſon, 
Her regiſter was a twwo-leaved book of record, one page 
containing the names of her living, and the other of her de- 
cealed members. Aylife. 
Two'eDGED. adj. {two and edge.] Having an edge on ei- 
ther ſide. | 


Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A. twordg'd weapon from her ſhining cale. Pofe.. 
Two'ForD. adj. [two and fold.] Double; two of the 


ſame kind ; or two different things coexiiting. 

Our prayer againſt ſudden death 1mporteth a zwefold deſire, 
that death when it cometh may give us ſome convenient reſpite, 
or if that be denied us of God, yet we may have wiſdom to 
provide always before-hand, 5 Hooker. 

Through mirkſom air her ready way ſhe makes, 

Her twofold team, of which two black as pitch, 

And two were brown, yet each to each unlike, 

Did ſoftly ſwim away. 

O thou! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whoſe youthful ſpirit in me regenerate, 

Doth now with rabcfold vigour lift me up, 

To reach at victory above my head, 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, | 

And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point. Shakeſ/eare. 

Our twofold ſeas waſh either ſide. Drydea. 

Time and place taken for diſtinguiſhable portions of {ſpace 

and duration, have each of them a tw?fold acceptation. Locke. 
Ewes, that erſt brought forth but tungle lambs, 

Now dropp'd their twofold burdens. Prior. 

Holineſs may be taken in a tww-fold ſenſe ; for that external 
holineſs, which belongs to perſons or things, offered to God; 
or for thoſe internal graces which ſanctity our natures. _. 

| e Atterbury. 


Fairy Queen. 


Two'ro1.D. adv. Doubly. 


A proielyte you make tavgſold more the child of hell than 


yourlelves, | Matt. xxiii. 15. 
TWO HAN DED. adj. [{ws and Hund.] Large; bulky; enor- 

mous of magnitude. N 

| With huge each anded ſway, 

Brandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide walking, | 

If little, then ſhe's life and ſoul all o'er ; 
An amazon, the large zwohanded whore, Dryden. 
TWO“ PEN CE. . /. A ſmall ce in, valued at twice a penny. 
You all ſhew like gilt tue nαe to me. Sale h. 

Jo TVE. v. a. o bind. See LIE. 


Tyk. u. /. See Tis. A knot; a bond or obligation. 


Mzlton's Par. Loft. 
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. — Lay your | 
Command upon me; to the which my dutics 
Are with a moſt indiſſoluble eye 


For ever knit. Shakefp. 
I have no tye upon you to be true, | 
But that which lovſen'd your's, my love to you. Dryden. 


Honour's a ſacred fe, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue wv here it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 


It ought not to be ſported with. Addiſon, 
Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 
By the ſoft ye and ſacred name of friend. Pope. 


Tv'GER. 2. . See Tick R. 
TyXkE. 2. /. [See Tixe.) Tyke in Scottiſh till denotes 
a dog, or one as contemptible and vile as a dog, and from 
thence perhaps comes teazue. 
Baſe ?yke, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, | | 
By this hand, I ſwear I ſcorn the term, Shakeſp, 
TY'MBAL. . [tymbal, Fr.) A kind of kettle-drum. 
Yet gracious charity! indulgent gueſt! 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breaſt ; * 
My ſpeeches would ſend up unheeded pray'r : 
The ſcorn of lite would be but wild deſpair : 
A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice, 
My taith were form, my eloquence were noiſe. 


TYMPANI'TES. . /. [ropravirn;.] That particular fort 
of dropſy that ſwells the belly up like a drum, and is of. 
ten Cured by tapping. 

Ty'mMranuM. 2. . A drum; a part of the ear, ſo called 
from 1ts reſemblance to- a drum. | 

The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the 1yr- 
 panum, are a great help to the hearing. Wiſeman. 


Ty'Mpany. n. , [from rympanum, Lat.] A kind of ob- 


ſtructed flatulence that ſwells the body like a drum; the 
wind wage | | 
Hope, the Chriſtian grace, muſt be proportioned and attem- 
perate to the promiſe ; if it exceed that temper and proportion, 
it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. Hammond, 
He does not ſhew us Rome great ſuddenly, 
the empire were a tym anv, 
But gives Rmatural growth, tells how and wh 
The little body grew fo large and high, 
| Others that affect 
A lofty ftile, ſwell to a tym any. Roſcommon. 


Pride is no more than an unnatural ?ympany, that riſes in 3 


Suckling, 


bubble, and ſpends itſelf in a blaſt. L'Eftrange. 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 3 
Of likeneſs; thine's a t9mpary of ſenſe. 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, 
But ſure thou'rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 


The air is ſo rariſied in this kind of dropſical tumour, as 


makes it hard and tight like a drum, and from thence it is 

called a n any. Arbuthnst, 
Try'/ny. adj. Small. | 

He that has a little yy wit, 

Mult make content with his fortunes fit, $hakeſp. 


Tyre. 2. /. [He, Fr. Hus, Lat. Tir] 1. Emblem; 
mark of ſomething. 2. That by which ſomething future 
is prefigured. 3. A ſtamp; a mark. Not in uſe. 4. A 
printing letter, 
(.) — Clean renouncing 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bolſter'd breeches, and thoſe /e of travel, 
And underſtanding again the honeſt men. 
Thy emblem, gracious. queen, the Britiſh roſe, 
Je. of ſweet rule, and gentle majeſty. | 
„ Informing them by zyfes 
And ſhadows of that dettin'd ſeed to bruiſe 
The ſerpent, by what means he ſhall atchieve 
Mankind's deliverance. 


Shakeſp- 


Prior. 


Prior. 


Milton. 
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The Apoſtle ſhews the Chriſtian religion to be in truth and 


ſubſlance what the Jewiſh was only in e and ſhadow. Tilt, 
) Thy father bears the t he of King of Naples, 
Vet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. Shakeſp. 


What good is cover'd with the face of heav'n 
To be diſcover'd, that can do me good ? 
— 'Th' advancement of your children, gentle lady, 
— Up to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their heads ; 
No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 
The high imperial Hype of this earth's glory. Shakefpþ. 
Which, though in their mean hypes ſmall matter doth ap- 
peare, 1 
Feet both of good account are reck' ned in the ſhiere. 
To TYPE. V. 7, To j reſigure 
* He ratified ceremonial and poſitive laws, in reſpect of their 
ſpiritual uſe and ſignification, and by fulfilling all things u e 
and prefigured by them. White, 
Ty'p1iCK. | adj. [typigue, Fr. typicus, Lat.] Emblemati- 
Ty/p1CcaLl.y cal ; hgurative of ſom thing elſe, 
The Levitical prieſthood was only / ical of the Chriſtian ; 
' which is ſo mvcir inore holy and honourable than that, as the 
inſtitution of Chriſt is more excellent than that of Moſes. Att. 
Hence that many cou ſers ran, ES 
Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, 
To bleſs the great Eliza's reign; 
And in the typic glory thow | 
What fuller bliſs Maria hall beſtow, Prior. 
Ty 'piCALLY-. ad: [ trom typical, | In 2 typical manner. 
This excellent communicativeneſs of the divine nature is - 
ically repreſented, and myſteriouſly exemplified by the Porphy- 
rian ſcale of being. | Norris. 
Ty'pICALNESS. 2. /. {from zypical.] The ſtate of being 
typical. 
7% Ty'pirY. v. a. [from type.] To figure; to ſhow in 
emblem. | 
The reſurrection of Chriſt hath the power of a pattern to us, 
and is ſo !yþified in baptiſm, as an engagement to rife to newnels 
of lite. | Hammond. 
Our Saviour was ?yþified indeed by the goat that was ſlain; at 
the effuſion of whoſe blood, not only the hard hearts of his ene- 
mies relented, but the ſtony rocks and vail of the temple were 
ſhattered, | Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Typo'GRAPHER. . . [Toro and yeatu.] A printer, 
TrrocRa'PHIiCAL, adj. {| from typography. } I. Emble- 
mat'cal; figyrative. 2. Belonging to the printei's art, 
TyrOGRA P HICALLV. adv, from ypographical.} 1. Em- 
blematically ; figuratively. 2. After the manner of 
printers. | 
TYPO'GRAPHY. 7. /. [typographie, Fr. typographia, Lat 
1. Emblematical, figurative, or hieroglyphical repreien- 
tation, 2. The art of printing. 
(J.) Thoſe diminutive and pamphlet treatiſes daily publiſhed 


Drayt. 


amongſt us, are pieces containing rather typography than verity. Ty/,aury, 


rown”'s Vie, Err. 
Tyra'nwness. #. J. [from tyrant.) A ſhe tyrant. 
They were by law of that proud ranneſs, 


Provok'd with wrath and envy's falſe ſurmiſe. ' Spenſer. 
— The tzranneſs doth joy to ſee 
The huge maſſacres which her eyes do make. Spenſer, 


adj. ' tyranmus, Lat. tyrannigue, French; 
Tveamog.] Suiting. a tyrant ; acting 
like a tyrant; cruel ; deſpotick ; 
(imperions. | | 
— Charge him home that he affec̃ts 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Tyr aſnnical. 
ILV RAIN NIcx“E. 


Tzrannic power. 

— Y ou have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical, _ Shakeſp. 
Domitian had been fyrannical; and in his time many noble 


houſes were overthrown by falſe accuſations, Bacon. 
Subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, ; 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannict pow'r. Milton. 


If the ſpirit of a ſubject be rebellious, in a prince it will be 
trannical and intolerable, | | 


Taylor „ 


TVYXANWICIDE 7. /. [tyrannus and redo, Latin.] The 


nothing without doing injury to them. | 


"WIE Fr Jr th SINE 


She hath recourſe- - TT 
To tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the ſmart 
Of a freſh wound from the fyrannict dart. 
Our ſects amore tyraxnick power aſſume, 
And would for ſcorpions change the rods of Rome. 
And hy the nobles, by his commons curſt, 
Th' oppreffor rul'd tyrannict where he durſt; 
Stretch d o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And treats alike his vaſſals and his God. 


Denhan, 


Roſe. 


Pope. 


TYyRANNICALLY, adv, [from tyrannical.]) In manner of 


a tyrant, 


-? 


** 


= 


act of Killing a tyrant, 


To TY'RANNISE, ., 7. [tyraniſer, Fr. from fyrant.] To 


play the tyrant ; to act with rigpur and imperiouſncſs. 
While we truſt in the mercy of God thro' Chriſt Jeſus fear 
will not be able to frac over us. | Hooker. 
Then gan Carwtus hyranniſe anew, ® 
And gainſt the Romans beat their proper power, 
And fo AlzQtus treacheroully flew, 


And took on him the robe of Emperor. S/enſer., 
—— I made thee miltrable, - 3 
What time Ithre the people's ſuffrages 
On him, that thus doth gyrauniſe ober me. Shakcſp, 
A crew, whom like ambition joins | 
With him, or under him to Hhranniſe. Milton, 


Beauty had crown'd you, and you muſt have been 
The whale world's miſtreſs, other than a queen; 
All had. been rivals, and you might have ſpar'd, | 
Or kill'd and zZyrannsd without a guard. Waller;: 
He does vioience to his on faculties, !7aza{es over his own 
mind, and uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, 
which is to command by its own authority, Locke. 
IX. RANNO US. adj. from tyrant | Tyrannical; deſpo- 
tick. ; arbitrary; ſevere; cruel; imperious. Not in 
uſe | | 
It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their rannous ambition, to have brought the 
others virtuous patience under them, think their maſterhood 
| | Sidnęy. 
Lately grown into a loathing and deteſtation of the unjuſt and 
' Fpraxmmous rule of Harold, an uſurper, Spenſer. | 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the 7praxrous breathing of the north, | 


Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shak fp. 
9218 
| — ' 11s excellent f 

| To have 3 giant”s ſtrength ; but it is tyrannus | 
To uſe it like a giant. Shakeſp.. 

Fear you his 77 ar045 paſſion more, alas! 5 
Than the queen's life? \ Shakeſp. 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton, 


After the death of this /y7annous and ambitious king, theſe 
writings came abroad. 7: emple. 
n. J. |{tyrannis, Lat. Tvagmic, Hrannie, Fr.] 
1. Aviviute mo rchy imperiouſly adminiſtered. 2 Un 
rented and cruei power.. 3. Cruel government; rigorous: 
command. 4. Severity; rigour inclemency. 

„ Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th' cxceſs of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav'n. „ ///"" I 
The cities fell often under ſyrannies, which ſpring naturally 
out of popular governments. | Temple. 
(2.) — Boundleis intemperance 
In nature is a tyraxny ; it bath been EN 
Th' anamely emptying of the happy throne; F 
And t2!l of many kings. | : 
(.) — Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great {yranny lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
For goodneſs dares not check thee, Shakeſp.. 
Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to tyranny, and huſbands to jealouly. 


Shakeſp. 


God in judgment juſt, | | * 
Subjects him from without to violent lords; 
Who oft as undeſervedly enthral _ ; | 
His outward freedom; 7yrarny,muſt be. Milton. 


A 
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(A.) The ?yranazy o th' open. night's too rough 
For nature to endur e. EN Shak, King Lear. 
TY'RANT, 2. / run; !yrannus, Lat, Rowland: con- 
tends that this word, with the correſpondent Greek and 
Latin, is derived from e, Welch and Erſe, land, and 
rhanner, Welch, to ſhare, 7. d. tirbanncr, a ſharer, or 
divider of land among his vaffals.] 1. An abſolute mo- 
narch governing imperiouſly 2. A cruel deſpotick 
ſevere maſter ; an oppreſſor. 


(.) Love to a yielding heartis a king, but to a reſiſting is a 
5 rant, ; N T S.. fey * 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 


For the whole ſpace that's in the Hu nt's graip, 
And the rich eaſt to boot. ; 
Diſembling comteſy | how tine this fyrant 


F$ hat. Math. 


and 


Can rickle where the wounds! Shak. Cyml, 
The houſe of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. Mil, 
Conſider thoſe grand agents and lieutenants of the devil, * 


whom he ſcourges and plagues the world under him, to wit 
. 4 - 9 * * V 4 
tyrants ; and WAS there ever any tyrant who was not alſo Falſe 


and perfdious | South, 
Thou meant'ſt to kill a tyrant, nota king. Dryden 
When tyra cuſtom had not ſhackl'd man, . 

But free to follow nature was the mode. Thomfos, 


TYRE. 2. / [properly tire, ] See Tire, 
I have ſeen her beſet and bedecked all over with emeralds an 
pearls, ranged in rows about the hre of her head. Hakeaw, 
T'r'ro. 2. J. [properly tiro, as in the Latin.] One yet not 
maſter of his art; one in his rudiments, f 
There ſtands a ſtructure on a riſing hill, 


Where tzroz take their freedom out to kill. Garth's Diſp, 
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Mlow ſufficient time. | 


1 


Has two powers, expreſſed in modern Engliſh by 
two characters, / conſonant and U vowel, which 
ought to be conſidered as two letters; but as 
they were long confounded while the two uſes 
were annexed to one form, the old cuſtom ſtill 
continues to be followed. 

U, the vowel, has two ſounds ; one clear, expreſſed at 
other times by eu, as obtuſe ; the other cloſe, and approach- 
ing to the Italian u, or Engliſh oo, as ebtund. 

V, the conſonant, has a ſound nearly approaching to thoſe 
of band . With 6 it is by the Spaniards and Gaſcons 
always confounded, and in the Runick alphabet is expreſſed 


by the ſame character with J, diſtinguiſhed only by a diacri- 


tical point. Its ſound in Engliſh is uniform. It is never 
mute. . 


Val cAN CY. n. / from vacant.] r. Empty ſpace; vacuity. 


2. Chaſm ; ſpace unfilled. 3. [Yacance, Fr.] State of a 
poſt or employment when it is unſupplied. 4. [ Yacances, 
Fr.] Time of leiſure; relaxation; intermiſſion z time 
unengaged. 5. Liſtleſſneſs; emptineſs of thought, 
© F | How 18't 
That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with th* incorporal air do hold diſcourſe. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


(2.) The reader finds a wide vatancy, and knows not how 
to tranſport his thoughts to the next particular, for want of 
tore connecting idea. © Watts's Logick. 

(3.) They were content to bribe them with the nomination 
of ſome biſhops, and diſpoſal of the revenues of ſome churches 


during the vacancies. TY: Leſley. 
In the vacancy of a biſhop, the guardian of the ſpiritualities 


was fummon'd to parliament in the biſhop's room. Aylife. 
(4) If ſometimes, each other's eyes we meet, 
Thoſe little vacancies from toil are ſweet. Dryden. 
The daily intervals of time and vacancies from neceſſary la- 
bour, together with the one day in ſeven in the Chriſtian world, 
5 Watts, 
(5.) When alone, or in company, they fit ſtill without doing 
any thing, I like it worſe; for all diſpoſitions to idleneſs or 
Vacancy, even before they are habits, are dangerous. MHotton, 


VACANT. adj, ¶vacunt, French; vacans, Latin.] 1. 


Empty; unfilled ; void. 2. Free; unencumbered ; un- 
crowded. 3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſeſſour. 4. 


Being at leiſure ; diſengaged. 5. Thoughtleſs ; empty 


of thought; not buſy. | 


(1.) Why ſhould the air fo impetuouſly ruſh into the cavity 


of the receiver, if there were before no vacant room to receive 
it, 2h | | Boyle. 
A better race to bring into their vacant room. Milton. 

(2.) Religion is the intereſt of all ; but philoſophy of thoſe 


only that are at leiſure, and vacant from the affairs of the world. 


More's Divine Dialogues. 


A very little part of our life is ſo vacant from uneaſineſſes, 
as to leave us free to the attraction of remoter good. Locke, 


To Va'caTtE. v. a. [vaco, Latin.] 


N 
ft 
N 
55 650 Leſt the fiend invade cant poſſeſſion. Milton, 
Others when they allowed the throne vacant, thought the 
ſucceſſion ſhould immediately go to the next heir. Swift. 


(4.) They which have the government, ſcatter the army 
abroad, and place them in villages to take their victuals of them, 
at ſuch vacant times as they lie not in camp. Spenſer. 

Sir John Berkley was the more vacant for that ſervice, by the 
reduction of Barnſtaple. 7 | Clarendon, 

Beſides thoſe portions of time which the neceſſities of nature 
and of civil life extorted from him, there was not a minute of 
the day which he left vacant. Fell. 

The memory relieyes the mind in her vacant moments, and 
prevents any chaſms of thought, by ideas of what is paſt. 


| Addi ſon. 
CP The wretched flave, 
Who with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diftreſsful bread, Shaleſp. 


The duke had a pleaſint and wacant face, proceeding from a 
ſingular aſſurance in his temper. Wotton's Buck. 
1, To annul; to 
make void; to make of no authority. 2. To make vacant 
to quit poſſeſſion of; as, he vacated the throne, 3. To 
defeat; to put an end to. 

(I.) That after - act wacating the authority of the precedent, 
tells tlie world that ſome remorſe touched even Strafford's moſt 
implacable enemies. King Charles. 

The neceſſity of obſerving the Jewiſh Sabbath was wacated 
by the apoſtolical inſtitution of the Lord's day. Nelſon, 
33.) —— He wacates my revenge; | | 

For while he truſts me, *twere ſo baſe a part 

To fawn, and yet betray. Dryden. 


VCA TIOR. n. f. [vacation, French; vacatio, Latin.] 1. 


Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, or any other ſtated 
employments; receſs of courts or ſenates. 2. Leiſure; 


freedom from trouble or perplexity. | 
(1.) Vacation is all that time which paſſes between term and 
term, at London. FS. TE  Cowet, 
As theſe clerks want not their full taſk of labour during the 
open term, ſo there is for them whereupon to be occupied in 
the vacation only. Bacon Off. of Alienat 
2.) Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, hav, 
rendered it neceſſary in every Chriſtian commonwealth, by law 
to ſecure propriety. Hammond's Fundamentals 


Va'ccarv. . . [vacca, Latin.] A cow-houſe; a cow- 


paſture. Bailey. 


Vaci'LLaxcy. 2. ſ. [wacillans, from vacillo, Lat. wacit- 


ant, Fr.] A ſtate of wavering ; fluctuation; inconſtancy. 
Not much in uſe. | | | 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfection, though ſome 
does, as that wacillancy in human ſouls, and ſuch mutations as 
are found in corporeal matter, More's Divine Dialogues, 


VaciLlLa'tion, n. . [wacil/atio, from vacillo, Latin; 


vacillation, French. ] The aQ or ſtate of reeling or ſtag- 
gering. TD „ 
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VAT 


The muſcles keep the body upright, and prevent its falling, Vac fror zg'x Nous. adj i [wagina, and genna, Latin. 


by readily aſſiſting againſt every bacillation. D:rham. 
Va'cvisr. n. f. [from vacuum.] A philoſopher that holds 
a vacuum : oppoled to a pleniſt. | 
Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacurfts would have to be empty, be- 
cauſe they are manifeſtly devoid of air, the plenifts do not prove 
repleniſhed with ſubtle matter, Boyle. 


Sheathwinged ; having the wings covered with hard 


caſes, 
Va'/cous. adj. [ragus, Latin; vague, Fr.] Wandering : 
unſettled. Not in uſe. 5 


Such as were born and begot of a ſingle woman, through * 
vagous luſt, were called Sporli. Apliffe, 


Vacux T ION. n. /. [vacuus, Lat.] The ad of emptying. Va'6RaNCy. n. . [from wvagrant,] A ſtate of wander. 


ict, 


Vacu'ity. n. . [vacuitas, from wacuus, Lat, vacuite, 
Fr.] 1. Emptineſs ; ftate of being unhlled. 2. Space 
unfilled ; ſpace: unoccupied. 3. Inanity; want of rea- 
lity. | 

4 1.) Hunger is ſuch a ſtate of vacuity, as to require a freſh 

* ſupply of aliment. | | « Arbuthnot. 
(2.) In filling up vacuities, turning out ſhadows and cere- 
monies, by explicit preſcription ef ſubſtantial duties, which 
thoſe ſhadows did obſcurely repreſent. Hammond g Fund, 
— He, that ſeat ſoon failing, meets 

A vaſt vacuity. + Nilton. 
Body and ſpace are quite different things, and a vacuty is in- 
terſperſed among the particles of matter. Bentley. 
God, who alone can anſwer all our longings, and fill every 
vacuity of our ſoul, ſhould entirely poſſeſs our heart. KN. 
Redeeming ſtill at night theſe vacuities of the day. Fell. 
(3.) The ſoul is ſeen, like other things, in the mirror of its 
effects but if they'll run behind the glaſs to catch at it, their 
expectations will meet with væcuity and emptineſs. ' Glanville, 


Va'cuous. adj. [vacuus, Lat, wacus, Fr.] Empty; unſil- 


led. | 
Boundleſs the deep, becauſe I AM who fill 


Infinitude : nor vacu2zs the ſpace, Milton's Par. Loſi. 


VACUUM. n. ,. [Latin.] Space unoccupied by matter. 
Our enquiries about vacuum, or ſpace and atoms, will ſhew 
us ſome good practical leſſons. Watts. 


To VaDE. v. n. [vads, Latin] To vanith ; to paſs away. 
Spenſer. A word uſeful in poetry, but not received. 
: Be ever gloried here thy ſovereign name, 
That thou may'ft ſmile on all which thou haſt made 
Whoſe frown alone can ſhake this earthly frame, 
And at whoſe touch the hills in ſmoak ſhall vade. Wotton. 
VAIGABONV D. adj, [vagaburdus, low Latin; wagabond, 
Fr.] 1. Wandering without any ſettled habitation; want- 
ing a home. 2. Wandering ; vagrant. 
(1.) Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death; 
Vagabond exile : yet I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
A vas abod debtor may be cited in whatever place or juriſ- 
diction he is found. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
(2.) —— This common body | 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 
Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide, 
Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruſtrate. | 
Va'caBoOND. n. , [from the adjeQtive.] 1. A vagrant ; a 
wanderer, commonly in a ſenſe of reproach. 2. One that 
wanders illegally, without a ſettled habitation. ; 
(1.) We call thoſe people wanderers and vagabonds that have 
no dwelling place. | Raleigh*s Hift. of the World. 
| Reduc'd like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Atric. Addiſon's Cato. 
(2) Vagabond is a perſon without a home. Watts. 
Vaca'ry. n. /. [from vagus, Latin.] A wild freak; a 
capricious frolick. . | | 
They chang'd their minds, 
| Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, 
5 As they wou'd dance. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Would your ſon engage .in ſome frolic, or take a vagary, 
were it not better he ſhould do it with, than without your know- 
ledge, . Locke on Education. 


Shakeſp. 7 
Milton. To VAIL. v. a. [avaler le bonet, French. Addijon writes it 


ing; unſettled condition. 


VAI GRAN T adj, Wandering ; unſettled ; 
fixed in place. | 
Do not oppdſe popular miſtakes and ſurmiſes, or vagrant 
and fictitious ſtories. Mere Divine Dialogues, 
Take good heed what men will think and fay ; | 
That beauteous Emma wazrant courſes took, 
Her father's houſe, and civil life forſook. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May ſay how red, how round, how ſweet ; 
Old Homer only could indite 
Their vagrart grace, and ſoft delight: 
They ſtand recorded in his box, | 
When Helen {mil'd, and Hebe ſpoke. Prior, 


VA*GRANTF. . / [vagant, French. ] A ſturdy beggar; 
wanderer ; vagabond ; man unſettled in habitation, In an ill 
ſenſe. ; 5 

Vazrants and outlaws ſhall offend thy view, 


vagabond ; un- 


Prior, 


Train'd to aſſault, and diſciplin'd to kill. Prior, 
You'll not the progreſs of your atoms ſtay, 
Nor to collect the vagraxts find a way. Blackmore, 


To relieve the helpleſs poor; to make ſturdy wagrarts relieve ' 
themſelves; to hinder idle hands from being miſchievous, are 
things of evident uſe. & F. Atterbury, 
Ye vagrants of the ſky, 

To right or left, unheeded take your way. Pete. 
Vacue. adj. [vague, Fr, vagus, Latin.} 1. Wandering ; 
vagrant ; vagabond. 2. Unfixed; unſettled ; undeter- 
mined ; indefinite. | 
(r.) Gray encouraged his men to ſet upon the wague villains, 
good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. Hayward. 
(2.) The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more 
to theſe vague. ideas, ſignified by the terms, whatſoever and 
thing, than it does to any other ideas. Locke, 
AIL. u. .. voile, French. his word is now frequently 
written wei}, from wvelum, Latin; and the verb wezl, from 
the verb wel»; but the old orthography commonly derived 
it, I believe rightly, from the French.] 1. A curtain; a 
cover thrown over any thing to be concealed. 2. A part 
of female dreſs, by which the face and part of the ſhape 
is concealed. 3. Money given to ſervants. It is com- 
monly uſed in the plural. ee VaLe. - | 

(r.) While they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret fins, they 

were ſcattered under a dark vail of forgetfulneſs.  HWiſdome 


o VAIL. wv. a. To cover. See VEIL. | 


* 


1. Je let fall; to ſuffer to deſcend, 
3. To fall; to let fink 


vert, ignorantly ] 

2. To let fall in token of reſpeR. 

in fear, or for any other intereſt; 
(1.) They ſtifly refuſed to vai their bonnets, which is 


reckoned intolerable contempt by ſeafarers. Carew, 
The virgin gan her beavoir vale, 
And thank'd him. firſt, and thus began her tale. Fairfax». 


(2.) Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not vai! 
their top ſails, the Venetians fiercely aſſailed. Knoites's Hiſt. 
Before my princely ſtate let your poor greatneſs fall, 
And wail your tops to me, the ſovereign of you all. Drayt- 
They had not che ceremony of wei/ing the bonnet in ſalu- 
tations; for, in medals, they ftill have it on their 1eadss 


) -—— That furious Scot, | 
Gan wail his ſtomach, and did grace the ſhame _ | 
| Shakeſp 


Of thoſe that turn'd their backs. 


| N 
To VIII. Y. n. To yield; to give place; to ſhew reſpect 
by yielding. In this ſenſe, the modern writers have igno- 
rantly written veil, x 

Thy convenience muſt weil to thy neighbour's neceſſity ; 


and thy very neceſſities muſt yield to thy neighbour's extremity, 
7 ; South. 


VAIN. adj. [wain, Fr. wanus, Latin.] 1. Fruiileſs ; inef- 
- fetual. 2. Empty; unreal; ſhadowy.' 3. Meanly proud; 
proud of petty things ; with of before the cauſe of vanity. 
4. Shewy ; oſtentatious. 5. Idle; worthleſs ; unimpor- 
tant. 6. Falſe ; not true. 7. In Vain, Io no purpoſe ; 
to no end ineffectually; without effect. 
(1.) Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this; for counſel is but vin. 
| Vain is the force of man, 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. 
(2.) Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 
And vain chimera, vomits empty flame. Dryden's An. 
Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears 
And ſhedding vain, but ſeeming real tears. . Dryden. 
(3.) No folly like vain glory; nor any thing more ridi- 
culous than. for a vain man to be (till boaſting of himſelf. 


L*Efirange. 


 Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


He way*d a torch aloft, and, madly wain, 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train, 
The minſtrels play'd on ev'ry ſide, 

Vain of their art, and for the maſtery vy'd. Dryden. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. Vain 
men delight in telling what honours have been done them, what 
great company they have kept, and the like; by which they 
plainly confeſs, that theſe honours were more than their due, 
and ſuch as their friends would not believe, if they had not been 
told: whereas a man truly proud, thinks the honours below 
his merit, and ſcorns to boaſt, Swift. 

Ah friend ! to dazzle let the wain deſign ; | 

To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. 

Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, 
Unpleaſing truths here mortify the warn, 
Ye wain! deſiſt from your erroneous ſtrife 
Be wiſe, and quit the falſe ſublime of life; 
"The true ambition there alone reſides, 
Where juſtice vindicates, .and wiſdom guides, Wong. 
(A.) Load ſome vain church with old theatrick ſtate. 
5 | Pope, 
(s.) Both all things wain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or laſting fame | 
Or happineſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
He heard a grave philoſopher maintain, | 
That all the actions of our life were warn, 


Pope. 


Savage. 


Which with our ſenſe of pleaſure not conſpir'd. Denham. 
To your vain anſwer will you have recourſe, 

And tell *tis ingenite active e Blackmore. 
(7.) He tempts in vain, Milton, 

Providence and nature never did any thing in vain. L'Efir. 


Strong Halys ſtands in vain z weak Phlegys flies. Dryden. 
The philoſophers of old did in warn enquire whether ſummum 
bonum conſiſted in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or contempla- 
tion. | | Locke, 
If we hope for what we are not likely to poſſeſs, we act and 
think in vain, and make life a greater dream and ſhadow than it 
really is. | | 
If from, this diſcourſe one honeſt man ſhall receive ſatisfac- 
tion, I ſhall think that I have not written nor lived iz warn. 
| | | Weſt on the Reſurrection. 


VarincLo'rious. adj. [vanus and glor ioſus, Latin. ] Boaſt- 
ing without performances; proud in diſproportion to de- 
„ 1 . 
Vain-glorious man, when flutt'ring wind does blow, 


In his light wings is lifted up to ſky. Spenſer. 
Strength to glory-aſpires | 
Vain-ghkrious, and through infamy ſeeks fame. Milton, 


This his arrogant and wain-g/orious expreſſion witneſſeth. 


Addi ſon, Speftator,- 


Vatncto'sy, . ,. Ivana gloria, Latin. ] Pride above merit ; 


IF YL . 


empty pride ; pride in little things. | 
He had nothing of vain- glory, but yet kept ſtate and majeſty 


to the height; being ſenſible, that majeſty maketh the people 


bow, but wvain-g/ory boweth to them. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Expoſe every blaſt of wvain-glory every idle thought, to be 
chaſtencd by the rod of ſpiritual diſcipline. Tayhr. 
This extraordinary perſon, out of his natural averſion to wain- 


glory, wrote ſeveral pieces, which he did not aſſume the honour 


"NE 


V 
V 


of. 
A monarch's ſword, when mad vain- glory draws; 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcar. Pape. 


A'INLY. adv. [from wain.] 1. Without effect; to no 

E in vain. 2. Proudly; arrogantly. 3. Idly; fooliſh- 
J. | | 

(J.) Our cannons malice warnly ſhall be ſpent 

Againſt th' invulnerable clouds of heav'n. 

In weak complaints you vainly waſte your breath; 

They are not tears that can revenge his death. Dryden. 

. (2.) Humility teaches us to think neither wainly nor vaunt- 

ingly of ourſelyes. 1 Delany. 


G.) Nor wainly hope to be invulnerable. Milton. 


Shakeſp. 


It Lentulus be ambitious, he ſhall be vainly credulous ; pre- 


ſuming his advancement to be decreed by the Sybilline oracles. 
| | Grews Coſmol. 


Dryden. VAINNESS. n. , [from wain.] The ſtate of being vain. 


Pride ; falſehood ; emptineſs. 

J hate ingratitude more in a'man, | 
Than lying, wainneſs, babbling, Shakeſp. 
AIR or Va'IRy. adj. [in heraldry.] Variegated with co- 


% 


verings of gold, -red, or other colours. 


A'IVODE. #. /. [aiwwod, a governour, Sclayonian.} A 
prince of the Dacian provinces. . | 9 na 


VA'LANCE. . /. [from Valencia, whence the uſe of them 


came. Skinner. ] The fringes or drapery hanging round 
the teſter and ſtead of a bed. | 
My houſe 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold; 
Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. '  dChakeſps 
Thruſt the valance of the bed, that it may be full in ſight, 
| Swift. 


To VXLANCB. wv. a. [from the noun.] To decorate with 


V 


crapery. Not in ule. 
Old friend, thy face is valanc d ſince - 
I ſaw thee Jaſt ; com'ſt thou to beard me. 
ALE. n. /. [val, Fr. wallis, Latin.] 
a valley; a place between two hills. Vale is a poetical 
word. 2. [From avail, profit; or vale, farewel. If from 
avail, it muſt be written wazl, as Dryden writes. If from 
vale, which I think is right, it muſt be wale.] Money 
iven to ſervants. | | 
(1.) In Ida wale : who knows not Ida wale? 
An hundred ſhepherds woned. 
Met in the valè of Arde, 
| Anchiſes, in a flow'ry wale, 
Review'd his muſter'd race, and took the tale. 

In thoſe fair wales by nature form'd to pleaſe, 
Where Guadalquiver ſerpentines with eaſe; | 
(2.) Since our knights and ſenators account 

To what their ſordid, begging wvails amount; 
Judge what a wretched ſhare the poor attends, 
Whoſe whole ſubſiſtence on thoſe alms depends. Dryden, 
His revenue, beſides vaſes, amounted to thirty pounds. 


Swift, 


 Shakeſp. 
1. A low ground; 


N | Spenſer, 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Dryde Ns 
Harte, 


VaLepi'cTioNn. #. /. [valedico, Latin.) A farewel, 


A valediction forbidding to weep. Donne, 


VaLepicrory. adj. [from waledico, Latin.) Bidding 


V 


— 


Hale. 


farewel. | 
A'LENTINE. nn. ſ. A ſweetheart, choſen on Valentine's 
day. : 
7 | | —— Now all nature ſeem'd in love, 
And birds had drawn their valentines, 
3 


% 


Wotton, 


Addiſon. 
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VALETNIAN. . . [valeriana, Latin; valerlan, Fr.] A 
lant. | N 
2 . n. ſ. ſvalet, French] A waiting ſervant. 
Giving caſt-clothes to be worn by walets, has a very ill effect 
upon little minds, | | | Addi ſon. 
VALETVUDINVARIAN. 7 2% [waletudimaire, Fr. ealetuds, 
VaLETU'DINARY. 5 Lat.] Weakly; ſickly ; infirm of 
. health, | | 
Phyſic, by purging noxious, humours, prevents ſickneſs in 
the healthy, or recourſe thereof in the valetudinary. Browne. 


Shifting from the warmer vallies, to the colder hills, or from 


the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the waletudinarian, 
feeble part of mankind. | Der ham. 
Some patients have been liable to this ſymptom, and reduced 
by it io a valetudinary and very unequal ſtate of health. 
| Blackmore. 
Cold of winter, by ſtopping the pores of perſpiration, keeps 
the warmth more within ; whereby there is a greater quantity 
of ſpirits generated in healthful animals, for the caſe 1s quite 
otherwiſe in valetudinary ones. Cheyne Plil. Prin. 
Jaletudinariaus muſt live where they can command and ſcold. 
Swift, 
Va'riance. n. ſ. {from valiant; waill nce, F..] Vaiour ; 
perſonal puiſſance; hejceneſs; bravery. Not in ule. 
With ſtiff force he ſhook his mortal lance, - 
To let him weet his doughty valance. Spenſer. 
VA'LIANIT. 40. (vaillant, French.] Stout; perſonally 
puiſſant ; brave. We ſay a valiant man; a v lian: ac- 
tion. 
Only be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord's battles. 
| : | 1 Sam. xvili. 17. 
Hale, a very wa/iant fencer, undertook to teach that ſcience 
in a book, and was laughed at. Walton. 
The church of Antioch might meet at that time to celebrate 
the memory of ſuch a va/zaut combat and martyr of Chriſt. 
_— 
Va'LIAnNTLY. adv. from waliant.] 'Sioutly ; with perto- 
nal ſtrength ; with perſonal bravery. 
Farewel, kind lord; fight va/rantiy to-day : 


Thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valonr. Shakeſp. 
It was the duty of a good ſoldier vaizntly to withſtand his 
enemies, and not to be troubled with any evil hap. Kuolles. 


VALIANTNESS. 2. J (from valiant.) Valour; perſonal. 


bravery ; puiſſance; fierceneſs; ſtoutneſs. 
Thy valiantneſs was mine; thou ſuck'dſt it from me. 
: h | Shakeſp. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by the vallunt- 
neſs of the defendants was forced to retire, Knolles, 
Shew not thy valiantneſs in wine. Eccluſ. xxxi. 25. 
VA'LID adj. [walide, French; validus, Latin. ] 1. Strong; 
poweriel , efficacious ; prevalent. 2. Having intellectual 
force; prevalent ; weighty ; conclutive. | 
(1.) — Perhaps more vad arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet 
May ſerve to better us, and worſe our foes. Milton. 
(2.) A difference in their ſentiments as to particular queſtions 
is no valid argument againſt the general truth beheved by them, 


but rather a clearer and more ſolid proof of it. Stephens. 


VALID ITV. n. . [validite, Fr. from valid.) 1. Force to 
convince; certainty. 2. Value. A ſenſe not uſed. 
(1.) You are perſuaded of the validity of that famous 
verſe, a ; 
Tis expectation makes a bleſſing dear. ; Pope. 
(2.) To thee and thine, | | : 
Remain this ample third of our fair Kingdom; 
No lets in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure, | 
Than that conferr'd on Gonerill. Shakeſp. 
VaLLlalncy. . . [from valance.] A large wig that thades 
the face. | | 
But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look bigs 
Criticks in plume and white wallancy wig. - ryden, 
VILLE v. n. . [vallee Fr. wallis, Latin. ] A low ground 
a hollow betwe n hills. | | 5 
Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountains. Mood ward. 


VA Lo Robs. 2 


before us. 


Live witch me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſure prove, 
That hills and walkes yield. | Raich. 


Sweet interchange of hill and v. Milton. 


I have been ready to freeze on the top of a hill; and in an 
hour's time after, have ſuffered as great inconvenience from the 
heat of the val/ey, | 

4. from walour.] Brave; ſtout ; valiant. 
The famous warriors of the antique world 
_ Us'd trophies to erect in ſtately wiſe, 
In which they would the records have enroll'd, 


* 


Of their great deeds and walorous empriſe. Spenſer, 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous waſorous gentleman, 
| : Shakeſteare, 


Va LogousLyY. «dv. [from walorous.) In a brave manner. 


VA'LOUR. =. /. . ſwaleur, Fr. valor, Latin. Ainſworth.) 


Perional bravery ; ſtrength ; proweſs ; puiſſance; ſtout- 
nels. . | | 
That I may pour the ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe, with the va/our of my tongue, | 
All that impedes thee.  Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
— Here I conteſt FT 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againit thy va/our. Shakeſp. Ceriolanus, 
— When valour preys on reaſon, ' 
It eats the ſword it fights with. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
An innate wv4/0:7 u ppeared in him, when he put himſelf up- 
on the ſoldiers defence, as he received the mortal ſtab, Howe!, 
For contemplation he, and valour form'd; 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace. Miltgn, 
Such were theſe giants; men of high renown ! 
For, in thoſe days, might only ſhall be admir'd, 
And walour, and heroic virtue, call'd. Milt, 
Valour gives awe, and promiſes protection to thoſe who want 


rity of men among women:;z and that of a maſter-buck in a 
numerous herd, Temþple's Miſcel. 


VA'LUAaBLE adj. ſwalable, Fr. from value.] 1. Precious; 


being of great price. 2 Worthy ; deſerving regard. 
(2.) A juſt account of that dau able perſon, whoſe remains lie 
0 F. Atterbury. 
The value of ſeveral circumſtances in ſtory, leſſens very much 
by diſtance of time; though ſome minute circumſtances are 
very valuable, . Suift's Theughts. 


VaLvua'rion. . [from value.] 1 The act of ſetting a 


value; appraiſement, 2 Value ſet upon any thing. 
(.) Humility in man conſiſts not in denying any gift that is 
in him, but in a juſt valuation of it, rather thin. ing too mean- 
ly than too highly 55 Ray on the Creation. 
 _ (2.) No reaſon I, ſince of your lives you ſet 
So flight a valuation, ſhould reſerve | | 
My crack'd one to more care Spakeſh, Cymbeline. 
Take out of mens minds falſe valuations, and it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor. ſhrunken things. 
x Bacon. 


The writers expreſſed not the valuation of the denarius, with- 


out regard to its preſent valuation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


VALOATToRE u. /. [from value.] An appraifer ; one who 


ſets upon any thing its price. A word which I have found 


no where elſe, | | 
What valuators will the biſhops make uſe of? Swift, 


VALUE. ». /. (value, Fr. walor, Latin] 1 Price ; worth. 


2. High rate. 3 Rate; price equal to the worth of the 
thing bought. | | | | | 
(I.) Ye are phyſicians of no value. Job, xis. 
Learn to live for your own ſake, and the ſervice of God; 
and let nothing in the world be of any value with you, but that 
which you can turn into a ſer ice to God, and a means of your 


future happineſs. | Law, 


(2) Cæſar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore ſets. this valve on your life: | 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, 
And name your terms 
(3.) He ſent him money; it was with tius obliging teſtimony, 


Brown's Travels 


heart or ſtrength to defend themſelves. This makes the autho- 


Addiſon - : 


that his deſign was not to pay him the value of his pictures, be- 
cauſe they were above any price. Dryden. 
To VALVE. v. @. [v. loir, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To 
rate at a certain price. 2. To rate highly ; to have in 
high eſteem. 3. To appraiſe ; to eſtimate. 4. To be 
worth; to be equal in worth to. To take account of. 
. reckon at, with reſpeR to number or power. 7. 
To conſider with reſpect to importance; to hold important. 
8. To equal in value; to countervail. 9. To raiſe to 
ellimation. This is a foo not in uſe. 
(1.) When the country grows better inhabited, the tithes and 
other obventions will be more augmented, and better valued. 
Spenſer. 
A mind valuing his reputation at the due price, will repute 
all diſhoneſt gain much inferior thereunto. Carew's Survey. 
God alone wales right the good: Milton. 
(2.) Some of the fineſt treatiſes in dialogue, many very va- 
{ved pieces of French, Italian, and Engliſh appear. Addiſon. 
He walu-s himſelf upon the. compaſſion with which he re- 
leved the afflicted. Atterbury. 
To him your orchard's early fruits are due, 
A pleaſing off ring, when tis made by you; 
He values theſe. Pope. 
(3.) If he be poorer than eſtimation, the prieſt ſhall va/ue 
him. Lev. xxvii. 8. 
( 4.) The peace between the French and us not values 
The eoſt that did conclude it. Shukeſp. Henry VIII. 
(5.) It a man be in ſickneſs,” the time will ſeem longer with- 
out a clock than with; for the mind doth value every "moment. 
Bacon. 
(6.) The. queen is valued thirty thouſand. ftrong : 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. 
7.) The king muſt take it ill, 
So lichtly valued in his meſſenger. Shakeſ, 7. King Lear. 
Neither of them valued their promiſes, according to rules 
of honour or integrity. Clarendon. 
(8.) It cannot be valued with the gold of ophir. 
Job, xxviii. 16. 
(9.) She or dered all things, reſiſting the wiſdom of the wiſeſt, 
by making the poſſeſſor thereof miſerable; 3 valuin2 the folly 
orf the moſt fooliſh, by making the ſucceſs pr oſperous. Sidney. 
Some value themſelves to their country by jealouſies of the 


Shakeſp. 


crown. Temple, 
Vanity, or a deſire of valuing ourſelves by ſhewing others 
faults. Temple, 


Va'LUELESS. adj. from vale.) Being of no value, 
A counterfeit 
Reſembling majeſty ; which, touch'd and tried, 
Proves waluelejs. | Sbaleſp. King Fohn. 
Va'LueR. n. /. [from walue] He that values. 
Hammond was no waluer of Sper Fell. 


VALVE. u. /. {vatva, Latin.) i. A folding door. 2. Any 


thing that opens over the mouth of a veſſel. 3. [In 


anatomy.] A kind of membrane, which opens 6 cer 
tain veſſels to admit the blood, and ſhuts to pievent its 
regreſs. 
(1.) Swift through the 3 the viſionary fair 
Re paſs d. Pope's 0ayſſey. 
Opening their values, ſelf-moy'd on either ide, 
The adamantine doors expanded wide: 
When death commands they cloſe, when death . 
divide. Harte. 
(2.) This air, by the opening of the valve, and foreing up 
of the ſucker, may be driven oui. Bo, le. 
(3.) The arteries, with a contractile force, drive the blood 
ſtill forward; it being hindered from going backward by the 
valve of the heart, Arbuthnat on Aliments. 
Va'LvULe. . , [va ule, Fr.] A ſmall valve. 
VAM. n. / The upper leather of a ſhoe. Ainſaw. 
To VAMP. v. a. [This is ſuppoſed probably enougn by 
Sinner to be derived from avant, Ft. before ; and to mean 
laying on a new ouilide.] To 85 an old thing with 
ſome new part. 


—Vou wiſh 
To vamp a body with a dangerous phyfick, 
That's ſure of death without. Shakeſp. „ 
This opinion hath been wamped up by Cardan, _ Bentley, 
I had never much hopes of your -ampt play. Swift. 

Va'myzx. . , [from wamp.] One who pieces out an old 
thing with ſomething new. 

Van. . . [from avant, French.) 1. The front of an 
army; the firſt line. 2. [Van, Fr. PE Pg Latin.] Any 
thing ſpread wide by which a wind is raiſed-z a fan. 3. A 
wing with which the air is beaten.- 

(1.) Before each var prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 

The foe he had ſurvey'd, 

Arrang' 4, as t him they did appear, 


With wan, main battle, wings and rare, Hudibras. 
Van to wan the foremoſt tquadrons meet, 
The midmoſt battles haſt ning up behind. Dryden. 


(2.) The other token of their 1gnorance of the ſea was an 

oar, they call it a corn-var, Brcome on * — 9 
(J.) His ſail- broad vn 

He ſpreads for flight, and in the ſurging ſmoke 

Up-liftted, ſpurns the ground. Milton's Par. Loſt, . 
A fiery « globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing drew nigh, 
Who on their plumy wars receiv' d him, loft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and uph ore, 


As ona floating couch, through the blithe air. Milton. 
His diſabled wing unſtrung: 

He wheel'd in air, and ſtretch'd his vans in vain; 

His vans no longer could his flight ſuſtain. Dryden, 


The. wares are broad on. one fide, a narrower on the other; 

both which miniſter to the progreſſive motion of the bird. 

Der ham. 

VAN cOURIE R. n. / [avantcourier, French. A harbinger; 
a precurlor, 


Vane. n. / [vaene, Dutch.] A pare bung on a pin to 
turn with the wind. 
A A an ſhe wou'd ſpell backward z 
If tall, a lance ill-headed ; | 
It ſpeaking, why a wane blown with all winds, Shakeſp. 


Va/ncuarD. . ſ. [avant garde, French,] The front, or 
firſt line of the army 
The king's want-guard. maintained fight againſt the whole 
power of the enemies. | Bacon 
The martiat Idomen, who bravely ſtood before 
In vant-guard of his troops, and marcht, for ſtrength a ſa- 
vage bore, 


Vanguard to right and left the front unfold. Milton. 
VANILLA. A /. (vanil e, H rench. ) A plant. The fruit 
of thoſe plants is uſed to ſcenr chocolate. Miller, 


When mixed with wvant/hors, ot ſpices, chocolate acquires the 
good and bad ee of aromatic. oils 
Arbuthnot on Altments. 
ToVi'nish. w u. [wvaneſco, Latin; evanouir, Fr ] 1. T's 
loſe perceptible exiſtence, 2. To pals away from the fokt 
to diſ:pp-ar. 3. o paſs away; to be loſt. 

(1.) High honour is not only gotten and born by pain and 
danger, but mult be nurſed by the like, or elle vaniſbeth as 
ſoon as it appears to the world. f Sidney. 
While fancy brings the vaniſb'd piles to view, 

And builds 1 aa, = Rome anew. . 

(2.) — W hither are they van;ſh'd? . 

Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 

Melted as breath into the wind. 

— Now I have taken heart, thou waniſheft.. 

He cut the cleaving ſky F 
And in a moment wvanſh'd from her eye. Pope Odyſſ. 
(3.) — All theſe delights will waniſb. Milton, 
That ſpirit .of religion and ſeriouſneſs, by which we had dif: 


Shakeſp. 


 tinguiſhed ourſelves, waniſted all at once, and a ſpirit of infide- 


lity and pr Weg ſtarted up. Atterbury. 
VANITY 2 15 [Vanitas, Lat, vanite, Fr.] 1. Emptinels ; 
Uncertainty 3 ; many: IT ruitleſs AE] ; fruitleſs endea- 


Chapman, 


Shaleſp. 
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vour. 3. Trifling labour. 4. Falſebood; untruth. 5. 
Empty pleaſure; vain purſuit; idle ſhew ; unſubſtantial 
enjoyment ; petty object of pride. 6. Oftentation ; ar- 
rogance. 7. Petty pride z pride exerted upon light grounds; 
pride operating on ſmall occaſions. 
(1.) Vanity of vanities all is vanity. . 
(2.) J. anity poſſeſſeth many, who are deſirous to know the 


certainty of things to come. Sidney. 
— Thy pride | 
And wand'ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 
Rejected my forewarning, ' Wilton. 


(3.) To uſe long diſcourſe againſt thoſe things which are 
hoth againſt ſcripture and reaſon, might rightly be judged a va- 
nity in the anſwerer, not much inferior to that of the inventor. 

Raleigb's Hift. of the Word. 

(4.) Here I may well ſhew the vanity of that which is report- 
ed in the ſtory of Wallingham. _ Sir J. Davies. 

(5.) Were it not ſtrange if God ſhould have made ſuch 
ftore of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them all to be 
conſumed in ſecular vanity, allowing none but the baſer fort to 
be employed in his own ſervice. Hooker. 
I mult | | 

Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 


Some wanity of mine art. Shakeſp. Tempest. 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things; 6 
Make her free will ſlave to vanity. Davies. 
Sin, with vanity, had fill'd the works of men. Milton. 


The eldeſt equal the youngeſt in the vanity of their dreſs; 
and no other reaſon can be given of it, but that they equal, if 
not ſurpaſs them, in the vanity of their deſires. South, 

Think not when woman's tranſient breath 1s fled, 

That all her wanitres at once are dead; 

Succeeding-wvanities ſhe ſtill regards, 

And though ſhe plays no more, o'erlooks the cards. Pope. 

(6.) The ground-work thereof is true, however they, 
through vanity, whilſt they would not ſtem to be ignorant, 
do thereupon build many forged hiſtories of their own antiquity, 

| Spenſer. 

Whether it were out of the ſame vanity, which poſſeſſed all 
thoſe learned philoſophers and poets, that Plato alſo publiſhed, 
not under the right authors names, thoſe things which he had 
read in the Scriptures ; or fearing the ſeverity of the Areopagite, 
and the example of his maſter Socrates, I cannot judge. | 

| Raltigh's Hiflory of the World, 
(7.) Can you add guilt to vanity, and take ; 
A pride to hear the conqueſts which you mae. Dryden. 
Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, 

That wanity's the food of fools : 

Yet now and then your men of wit ., 

Will condeſcend to take a bit. Sawift's Miſcel. 

The corruption of the world indulges women in great vanity, 
and mankind ſeem to conſider them in no other view, than as 
ſo many painted idols, that are to allure and gratify their paſ- 
ſions. a Law. 

Toa Van. v. a, [from wannus, Latin; vanner, Fr.] To 


fan; to winnow. Not in uſe. 

The corn, which in vanning lieth loweſt is the beſt. Bacon. 
To VA'NQUISH. v. a. [ſwaincre, French.] 1. To con- 
quer; to overcome; to ſubdue. 2. To confute. | 
(1.) Wer't not aſhame, that, whilft you live at jar, 

The fearful French, whom you late vanquiſhed, 
Should make a ſtart o'er ſeas, and vangqurſh you. FShakeſp. 
They ſubdued and vanquiſhed the rebels in all encounters. 
| | . Clarendon. 
The gods the victor, Cato the 442nquz/Þ'd choſe ; 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To chuſe the vanquiſb d, and reſtore him too. Dryden. 
(2.) This bold affertion has been fully wangquiſhed in a late 
reply to the biſhop of Meaux's treatiſ. F. Atterbury. 


Va/NQUISHER. n. /. [from wvanqui/h.] Conqueror; ſub- 
er. 2 5 | 


| He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 
Be call'd your vanqui/her, | Shaleſp. 


1 ſhall riſe victorious, and ſubdue 


My vanquiſber; ſpoil'd of his vaunted Fal. Milton. 


Troy's vanquiſher, and great Achilles' fon. A. Philip; 
VANTAGE. n. /. [trom advantage.) 1; Gain; profit. 2. 
Superiority; ſtate in which one had better means of ac- 
tion than another. 3. Opportunity; convenience. . 
(1.) What great vantage do we get by the trade of a paſtor. 

(2.) With the vantage of mine own excuſe, 32 20 


. Hath he excepted moſt againſt my love. Shakeſp. 


He had them at vantage, being tired and harraſſed with a 
long march, 8 Bacon, 
The paNloned perſon muſt not think to ſtand upon the ſama 
vantage of ground with the innocent. | South, 
(3.) Be aſſur'd, Madam, *twill be done 
With his next vantage. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


ToVainTaAGcE. v. a. [from advantage.] To profit. Not 
in uſe. | 
We yet of preſent peril.be afraid 


For needleſs fear did never vantage none.  Openfer, 
Va'nTBRASS. n. ſ. [avant bras, Fr.] Armour for the 
arm. | 
III, hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace put this wither'd braven. Shakeſp. 
Put on wvantbraſs, and greves, and gauntlet, Milton. 


VA“ PID. adj. vapidus, Latin.] Dead ; having the ſpirit 


evaporated ; ſpiritleſs; maukiſh; flat. 
Thy wines let feed a-while 
On the fat refuſe ; leſt too ſoon disjoin'd, : 
From ſpritely it to ſharp or vapd change. Philips. 
The effects of a vapid and viſcous conſtitution of blood, 
are ſtagnation, acrimony, and putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 


VX IR Ess. n. /. [from wfid.] The ſtate of being ſpi- 
ritleſs or maukiſh ; maukiſhneſs. | 
Varora'tion. n. /. [vaporation, Fr. wvaporatio, Lat. from 

vapour.] The act of eſcaping in vapours. 


VALrORER. n. /. [from wapour.] A boaſter; a braggart. | 


This ſhews theſe vaforers, to what ſcorn they expoſe them- 
ſelves. , Gewernment of the Tongue. 


Va'portsHn, adj. [from wapour.] 1. Vaporous z full of 


vapours. 2. Splenetick ; peevith ; humorſome. 

(1.) It proceeded from the nature of the vf ourifh place. 
| | Sandyr, 
(2.) Pallas grew vap'riſh once and odd, | 
She would not do the leaſt right thing. Pope. 
Val ORO VUsS. adj. [waporeux, Fr. from vapour.] 1. Full 
of vapours or exhalations; fumy. 2. Windy; flatu- 
lent, | | 
(.) The waporous night approaches. Shakeſp. 
This ſhifting our abode from the warmer and more waporous 
air of the vallies, to the colder and more ſubtile air of the hills, 


is a great benefit to the valetudinarian part. Derham. 
( 2.) If the mother eat much beans, or ſuch vaforous food, 
it endangereth the child to become lunatick. Bacon. 


Some more ſubtile corporeal element, may ſo equally bear 
againſt the parts of a little waporours moiſture, as to form it 
into round drops. | More againſt Atheiſm. 

The food which is moſt vaporous and perſpirable, is the moſt 
eaſily digeſted. Arbuthnct. 

A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, 


may carry off theſe vaporous ſteams of the blood. Cheyne.- 
VA'/POUR. . /. [wapeur, Fr. vapor, Latin.] 1. Any 


thing exhalable ; any thing that mingles with the air. 2. 
Fume ; fleam. 3. Wind; flatulence. 4. Mental tume; 
vain imagination; fancy unreal. 5. [In the plural.] Diſ- 
eaſes cauſed by flatulence, or by diſeaſed nerves ; hypo- 
chondriacal maladies; melancholy ; fpleen. 
(1.) — Jove a dreadful ftorm call'd forth 
Againſt our navy ; covered ſhore and all 
With gloomy vapours. 1 Chapman. 
Vapour, and miſt, and exhalation hot. Milton. 


V. 
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When firſt the ſun tao 33 beams diſplays, 
It draws. up vapours which obſcure its rays: 

But ev'n thoſe clouds atlaſt adorn its way, 

Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 


Pope. 


2.) The morning is the beſt, becauſe the imagination is not 


clouded by the vf o of meat. = Dryden. 
In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the till be taken off, 
the vapour which aſcends out of the ſtill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the ſtill. Newton's Optics, 
For the impoſthume, the vapour of vinegar, and any thing 
which creates a cough, are proper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(3.) In the Theſſalian witches, and the meetings of witches 
that have been recorded, great wonders they tell, of carrying in 
the air, transforming themſelves into other bodies. Theſe 
fables are the effects of imagination: for ointments, if laid on 
any thing thick, by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut in the vapour c, 
and ſend them to the head extremely Bacon. 
(4.) If his forrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace 
of hope, though it be clouded over with a melancholy wa; our, 
that it be not diſcernible even to himſelf. Hammond. 
(5.) To this we mult aſcribe the ſpleen, fo frequent in ſtu- 
dious men, as well as the vapours-to which the other ſex are ſo 
often ſubject, 
70 VAa'POUK. V. N. [ vaporo, Latin.] . 10 pads in a va- 
pour or fume ; to fly off in evaporations. 2, To emit 
fumes. 3. To hullv; to brag. 
(1.) When thou from this world wilt go, 
The whole world vapours in thy breath. Donne. 
(2.) Swift running waters vapour not ſo much as ſtanding 
waters. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
(3.) Not true, quoth he? Howe'er you vapour, 


I can what I affirm make appear. Hudibras. 
| Theſe are all the mighty powers 

You vainly boaſt, to cry down ours; 

And what in real value's wanting, | 
Supply with vapouring and ranting. Hudibr as. 


That I might not be vapour'd down by inſignificant teſti- 
monies, I uſed the name of your ſociety to annihilate all ſuch 
arguments. ; Glanville, 
Be you to us but kind; 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curſe, 
No ſorrow we ſhall find. | E. Dorſet's Song. 
To VA POUR. v. a, To effuſe, or ſcatter in fumes or va- 
our: 
Break off this laſt lamenting kiſs, 
Which ſucks two ſouls, and vapours both away. 
He'd laugh to ſee one throw his heart away, 
Another ſighing wapour forth his foul, 
A third to melt himſelf in tears. N Ben. Fohnſon, 
Opium loſeth ſome of its poiſonous quality, if vapoured out, 
and mingled with ſpirit of wine. Bacon. 
It muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix the filver, 
never to be reſtored, or va@poured away, when incorporated into 
ſuch a maſs of gold. Bacon, 
VA'RIABLE adj. [wariable, Fr. wariabilis, Latin.] Chan- 
geable ; mutable ; inconſtant. - 
O ſwear not by th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb; 
Leſt that thy love prove bkewiſe wariable. 
Haply countries difterent, 
With va 1able objects, ſhall expel „ 
This ſomething ſettled matter in his heart. Shakeſp. 
By the lively image of other creatures, did thoſe ancients re- 
preſent the var1able paſſions of mortals ; as by ſerpents were 
henified deceivers. Kaleigh's Hift. of the World. 
His heart I know how variable, and vain, 
Selt-left. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Va'r1 BLENESS. n. /. [from wariabe.] 1. Changeable- 
neſs ; mutability. 2. Levity ; inconftancy. | 
(.) You are not ſolicitous about the variableneſs of the wea- 
ther, or the change of ſeaſons. : Addi ſon. 
(2.) Cenſurers ſubject themſelves to the charge of variahle- 
neſs in judgment. | e Clariſſa. 
ady. from *arieble.] Changeably ; mu- 


Donn Co 


A RIABL . 
tably ; inconſtanily; uncextainly. 


Addi ſon, 5 feelator. - 


Shakeſp. 


n 


Va'xrance. z. /. [from vary.) Diſcord; diſagreement ;. 
diſſention. fe . | | | 
I am come to ſet a man at variance againſt his father. Matth. 

A cauſe of law, by violent courſe, 1 5 
Was, from a variance, now a war become. 
Set not any one doctrine of the goſpel at variance with others, 


- 


Daniel. 


which are all admirably conſiſtent. | Spratt. 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes. Pope. 


It the learned would not ſometimes ſubmit to the ignorant; 
the old to the weakneſſes of the young; 


thing but everlaſting variance in the world. Swift, 
| Many bleed, 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. T-omſo1, 


Who are they that ſet the firſt and ſecond articles at vari- 
ance with each other, when for fourteen centuries, and more, 
they have agreed moſt amicably together, IFaterland. 

Varia'Tion. . / [vuriatio, Latin; variation, French.] 
1. Change; mutation; difference from itfelf, 2. Diffe- 
rence ; change from one to another. 3. Succeſſive change. 
4. [In grammar.] Change of termination of nouns. 5. 
Change in natural phenomenons. „ 6. Deviation. 7. 
Variation of the compaſs ; deviation of the magnetick needle 
from an exact parallel with the meridian. 

(1.) After much wariation of opinions, the priſoner was 
acquitted of treaſon, but by moſt voices found guilty of felony. 

| Hayward, 

The operation of agents will eaſily admit of intention and 
remiſſion, but the eſſences of things are conceived not capable 
of any ſuch variation. | | Locke, 

The fame of our writers is confined to theſe two iſlands, 
and it 1s hard it ſhould be limited in time as much as place, by 

the perpetual variations of our ſpeech. | Swift. 

There is but one common matter, which is diverſified by ac- 
cidents, and the ſame numerical quantity, by variations of 
texture, may conſtitute ſucceſſively all kinds of body. Bentley. 

(2.) In ſome other places are more females born than males ; 
which, upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to the 
Curious. Graunt's Bills of Vortality. 

Each ſea had its peculiar ſhells, and the ſame variation of 
ſoils ; this tract affording ſuch a terreſtrial matter as is proper 
for the formation of one ſort of. ſhell-fiſh ; that of another. 


(3) Sir Walter Blunt, 
Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil FS. 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours. Shale ſy. 
(4.) The rules of grammar, and uſeful examples of the va- 


riation of words, and the peculiar form of ſpeech are often ap- 


pointed to be repeated. Watts on the Mind. 
(5. The duke run a long courſe of calm proſperity, with- 
out any viſible eclipſe or wane in himſelf, amidſt divers varia- 
t10n5 in others. Wotton's Life cf. Buckingham, 
(6.) He obſerved the variation of our Engliſh from the. ori- 
ginal, and made an intire tranſlation of the whole for his pri- 
vate uſe. | : Fell. 
If we admit a variation from the ſtate of his creation, that 
variation muſt be neceſſarily after an eternal duration, and 
therefore within the compaſs of time. Hale, 
I may ſeem ſometimes to have varied from his ſenſe; but the 
greateſt variations may be fairly deduced from him. Dryden. 
Va'rIcous. 
tation. | : : 

There are inſtances of one yein only being varicous, which 

may be deſtroyed by tying it above and below the dilatation, 
| Sharpe. 


To VARIEGATE. v. a. variegatus, ſchool-Latin.] To 


diverſity ; to ſtain with different colours. | 
The ſhells are filled with a white ſpar, which variegates and 
adds to the beauty of the ſtone. Woodward on Foſſils, 
They had fountains of variegated. marble in their rooms. 


Arbuthneat, 


Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow ; 
Tis to their changes half the charms we owe: 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirers take, 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 


Pope, 


there would be no- 


Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 


adj. [ variceſus, Latin.] Diſeaſed with dilae 
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Varitca'rion. n. /. [from wariegate.] Diverſity of co- 
lours. 3 * | | 
Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, ſomewhat impo- 
veriſhed with very fine ſand ; elſe they will ſoon loſe their va- 
rieg ations. h Evelyn' Kalendar. 
VXARI/E Tv. n. /. [variete, Fr. varietas, Latin.] 1. Change; 
ſucceſſion of one thing to another; intermixture of one 
thing with another. 2. One thing of many by which va- 
riety is made. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 3. Difference ; 
diſſimilitude. 4. Variation; deviation; change from a 
tormer ſtate. 5. Many and different kinds. 
(1.) All forts are here that all th' earth yields; 
Variety without end. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Variety is nothing elſe but a continued novelty. South. 
If the ſun's light conſiſted of but one ſort of rays, there 
would be but one colour in the whole world, nor would it be 
poſſible to produce any new colour hy reflections or refrac- 
tions; and by conſequence that the variety of colours depends 
upon the compoſition of light. Newton's Optics. 
(2.) The incloſed warmth, which the earth hath in itſelf, 
ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſteth nature in the ſpeedier 
procreation of thoſe @arieties, which the earth bringeth forth. 
| Kaleigh's Hift. of the Wor 1d. 
(3.) There is a variety in the tempers of good men, with re- 
lation to the different unpreſſions they receive from different ob- 
jects of charity. F. Aiterbury. 
( It were a great vanity to reje& thoſe reaſons drawn from 
the nature of things, or to go about to anſwer thoſe reaſons by 
ſuppoſitions of a variety in things, from what they now ap- 
pear. „ Hale Origin of Mankind. 
) He now only wants more time to do that variety of 
good which his ſoul thirſts after. Lau. 
VARIOUS. adj. ſwarins, Latin.] 1. Different; ſeveral ; 
manifold. 2 Changeable; uncertain ; unfixed ; unlike 
Itſelf. 3. Unlike each other. 4. Variegated ; diverſified. 
(1.) Then were they known to men by various names, 


And warious idols, through the heathen world. Milton. 
(2.) The names of mixed modes want ſtandards in nature, 


whereby to adjuſt their ſignification; therefore they are very 


various and doubtful, TRIS Locke. 
43s ©. He in deriſion ſets | 
Upon their tongues a var1cus ſpirit, 


To raſe quite out their native language. Milton. 
So many and ſo various laws are given. Milton. 
Vaſt crowds of vanquiſh'd nations march along, 

Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue, Dryden. 
Various of temper, as of face or frame, | 

Each individual: his great end the fame. _ Pope. 
(4.) —— Herbs ſudden flower'd, 

Milton. 


Opening their various colours, | 
Va'rtousLy. adv. [from warious.] In a various manner. 
Having been var iouſſy toſſed by fortune, directed his courſe 


to a ſafe harbour. | Bacon. 
Various objects from the ſenſe, _ 


Variouſiy repreſenting. | | Milton, 
I Thoſe various ſquadrons, variouſly delign'd, 
Each veſſel freighted with a ſeveral load; 
Each ſquadron waiting for a ſeyeral wind; 1 
All find but one, to burn them in the road. Dryden. 


Different aliments, while they repair the fluids and ſolids, 

att variouſiy upon them according to their different natures. 
e Arbuthnot. 
VARIX. n. Lat. varice, Fr.] A dilatation of the vein. 


In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices or dilata- 


tions of the veins, the warix can only be aſſiſted by the band- 
| | Sharpe. 


. | | 
VARLET. n. ſ. [varlet, old French, now walet.] 1, An- 
ciently a ſervant or footujan. 2. A ſcoundrel ; a raſcal. 
This word has deviated from its original meaning, as fur 
in Latin, | 1 c 

(1. ) Such lords ill example do give, 
Where varlets and drabs ſo may live. 

| They ſpy'd - 


Tuſſer”s Huſeandry. | 


1 
+ k 
op . 


— 


e 
A varlet running towards them haſtily. 
( 2.) 1am the verieſt ware? that ever chew d. Haleſ. H. Iv. 
Where did'|t thou leave theſe var lets. Shakeſp, 
Thou, varlet, doſt thy maſter's gains devour ; „ 
Thou milk ſt his ewes, and often twice an hour. Dryden. 
When the Roman legions were in a diſpolition to mutiny 
an impudent warlet, who was a private centinel, reſolved bs 
try the power of his eloquence. Addiſon, 


Va'RLETRY. . / [from warlet.] Rabble ; crowd; po- 
pulace. | Nos | 
—— Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhew me to the ſhouting varletry | 
Of cens'ring Rome. . Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 


VA'RNISH. . [wernis, French; wernix, Latin.] 1, A 
matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 
them ſhine. 2. Cover; paliiation. 5 

(1.) We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double warnfh on the fame. Shakeſp 
The fame of Cicero had not borne her age fo well, if it bad 
not been joined with ſome vanity ? Like unto varniſb, that 


makes cielings not only ſhine, but laſt. = Bacon, 
This the blue varniſb, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years. Pope, 


To Va'RN1$sH.' v. a. [verniſſer, wernir, Fr. from the noun, ] 
1. Lo cover with ſomething ſhining. 2. To cover; to 
conceal or decorate with ſomething ornamental. z. To 
palliate ; to hide with colour of rhetorick. | 

1. | O vanity ! N 
To ſet a pearl in ſteel ſo meanly warniſhed, Sidney. 
Clamber not you up to the caſements, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, | 
To gaze on chrittian fools with w@r71/Þ'd faces. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites ; 
Or cloſe ambition wvarni/h'd o'er with zeal. Milton, 
Young people are uſed to bar niſb o'er their non-performance 
and forbearance of good actions by a pretence unto humility. 
| Fell, 


His-manly heart was til] above 


Diſſembled hate, or varni/h'd love. Dryden. 


Men eſpouſe the .well-endow'd opinions in faſhion; and then 


ſeek arguments to make good their beauty, or varniſh over and 
cover their deformity. Locke Works, 
(3.) They warn/h all their errors, and ſecure 


The ills they act, and all the world endure. Denham, 
Cato's voice was ne'er employ'd | 
To clear the guilty, and to varniſb crimes. Addi ſon. 


Speak the plain truth, and varniſb not your crimes. Philips, 


VA RNISHER. z. . [from warn'ſh.] 1. One whoſe trade 
is to varniſh. 2. A diſguiſer ; an adorner. | 


(1.) An oil obtained of common oil, may probably be of 


good uſe to ſurgeons and varmn/bers. | 
(2.) Modeſt dulneſs lurks in thought's diſguiſe ; 
Thou varniſber of fools, and cheat of all the wiſe, Pope. 
Va'xveLs. n. . [verwelles,' Fr.] Silver rings about the 
leg of a hawk, on which the owner's name is engraved. 
. „ Vic. 
To VARV. v. a. [varior, Latin; warier, French.] 1. 
To change; to make unlike itſelf 2. To change to ſome- 
thing elſe. , 3. To make of different kinds. 4. To di- 
verſify; to variegate. | FS nb, 
(1.) Let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Creator ſtill new praiſe. 
(2.) Gods that never change their ſtate, 
Vary oft their love and hate. ; 5 
The maſter's hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, the features of the face ; 
May, with a free and bolder ſtroke, expreſs 
A wary'd poſture, or a flatt'ring dreſs. . Denham. 
We are to vary the cuſtoms, according to the time and coun- 


Boyle. 


Milton. 
W, aller a 


try where the ſcene of action lies. Dryden. 
He waries ev'ry ſhape with eaſe 


And tries all forms that may Pomona pleaſe, _ Pope. 
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Vasz. n. .. [vaſe, French; waſa, Latio.] 


to be her vaſals, not het maſters, . 


n 


4.) God hath divided the genius of men according to the 
different affairs of the world; and varied their inclinations, | 


-ording to the variety of actions to be performed. Brown. 
N 6 5 — God hath here 
Vary'd his bounty ſo with new delights. Milton. 


K v. b. n. I» To be changeable; to appear in dit- 
* 12 2. To be unlike ach other. A To alter ; 
to become unlike itſelf, 4. To deviate; to depart. 5. 
To ſucceed each other. 6. To diſagree 3 to be at va- 
riance. 7. To ſhift colours. | 
(1.) Darkling ſtands 
The varying ſhore o th* world. 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


(2.) Thoſe who made laws, had their minds poliſhed above 


the vulgar : and yet unaccountably the public conſtitutions of 
nations Vary. „ 8 Collier on Pride. 

(3.) He had a ſtrange interchanging of large and unexpected 
pardons, with ſeveral executions; which could not be imputed 
to any inconſtancy, but to a principle he had ſet unto himſelf, 


that he would vary and try both ways in turn. Bacon. 
So varied he, and of his torturous train 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. Milton. 
That each from other differs, firſt confeſs; 
Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſs. Pope. 


(4.0) The crime conſiſts in violating the law, and varying 
from the right rule of reaſon. Locke, 

C.) While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 

Pant in her breaſt, and vary in her face. 

(6.) In judgment of her ſubſtance thus they wary, 
And vary thus in judgment of her ſeat ; | 
For ſome her chair up to the brain do carry, 
Some ink it down into the ſtomach's heat. 

(7.) Wilkthe falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 
Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings. Pope. 
Va'zxy. n. /. {from the verb.] Change; alteration. Not 
in uſe. 1 5 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their haleyon beaks, 

With every gale and vary of their maſters, Shakeſp. 
Va'scULAaR. adj. [from waſculum, Lat.] Conſiſting of 
veſſels ; full of veſſels. 5 

Nutrition of the ſolids is performed by the circulating liquid 
in the ſmalleſt vaſcular ſolids. Arbuthnot on Alimentis. 


Davies. 


VasSCULIFEROUS. adj. [vaſculum and fero, Latin.] Such 


plants as have, beſides the common calyx, a peculiar veſ- 
ſel to contain the ſeed, ſometimes divided into cells ; and 
theſe have always a monopetalous flower, either uniform 


or difform. Quincy. 
1. A veſſel; 
generally a veſſel rather for ſhow than uſe, 2. It is uſed 
for a ſolid piece of ornamental marble. 
( The toilet ſtands unveil'd, 
Each ſilver vaſe in myſtick order laid. 


Pope. 


VA'SSAL. A. /. {waſſal, French; waſſell, Italian.] 1. 


One who holds of a ſupericur lord. 2. A ſubject; a de- 
pendant. 3. A fervant ; one who acts by the will of ano- 
ther. 4. A flave; a low wretch. Pl 
(1.) Every petty prince, vaſſal to the emperor, can coin 
what money he pleaſeth. Siet Viewof Ireland. 
The wvaſſals are invited to bring in their complaints to the 
viceroy, who impriſons and chaſtiſes their maſters, Addiſon. 
(2.) She cannot content the lord with performance of his 
difcipline, that hath at her fide a vaſſal, whom Satan hath made 
his vicegerent, to croſs whatſoever the faithful ſhould do. 
8 | b Hooker. 

Such as they thought fit for labour, they received as vaſſals ; 

but imparted not the benefit of laws, but every one made his 

will a Jaw unto his own val. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 


- The common people were free ſubjects to the king, not ſlaves 


and vaſſals to their pretended lords. Davies. 
The mind hath not reaſon to remember, that paſſions ought 
KRaleigb. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


VAST. adj. [waſte, Fr. vaſtus, Latin.] 


VasrT. u. J. (vaſlum, Latin] An empty waſte. 
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3 
Vaſſalt of his anger, when the ſcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 


Calls us to penance, | a Milton. 
— As all his vaſſali eagerly deſir d; 

With mind averſe, he rather underwent | 

His people's will, than gave his own conſent. Dryden. 

He ſubjugated a king, and called him his waſal. Baker.” 


(3.) I am his fortune's vaſſal, and I ſend him 

The greatneſs he has got. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
(4.) Thou ſwear'ſt thy Gods in vain 
O wvaſſal! miſcreant. | 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Va"SSALLAGE. n. . [waſſelage, Fr. from 7 The 


ſtate of a vaſſal; tenure at will; ſervitude ; ſſavery; de- 


pendance. 


He renounc'd the v lage 
Of Rome again. 

All my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, 
Like vaſſalage at unawares encountering 
The eye of majeſty. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
They wou'd have brought the Achæans from the condition 


Spenſer. 


of followers and dependents unto meer vaſſalage. Raleigh. 
| Let us not then purſue, | 
By force impoſſible, by leave obtain'd 
Unacceptable; though in heay'n our ſtate 
Of ſplendid vaſalage. Milton's Par, Loft. 


Curs'd vaſſalage, 
Firſt idoliz'd till love's hot fire be o'er ; | 
Then ſlaves to thoſe who courted us before. Dryden. 
1. Large; great. 
2. Vicioufly great; enormouſly extenſive or capacious. | 
(1.) What the parliament meant to attempt with thoſe va/i 
numbers of men, every day levied, Clarendon: 


That is an ample and capacious mind, which takes in va 


and ſublime ideas without pain. Watts. 
His open ſtores, | 
Though vaſt, were little to his ampler heart. Thomſon. 


(2.) The vicious language is va, and gaping, ſwelling, 
and irregular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, 
mountain, and pointedneſs. Ce B. Johnſon. 

bound, 


So bore the — aloft her fiery a 
About whom ruſht the billowes, blacke and vat. Chapman. 


They view'd the vaſt unmeaſurable abyſs. Milton. 
Others with va Typhean rage more fell, = 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar, Milton, 


They ſhook hands, as over a va; and embrac'd, as from 


the ends of oppos d winds. | Shakeſp. 
Through the vaſt of heav'n it founded, Milton. 

| The wat'ry vat, i 
Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother paſt, Pope. 


VasTA'TION. n. /. [va/tatio, from veflo, Latin.} Waſte; 


de population. 
This wild- fire made the ſaddeſt vaffations, in the many fatal 
outrages which theſe eager contentions occaſion. Dec. of Piety, 


VasT1' pity. n. /. [vaſtitas, Lat. from v.] Widenels; 


immenſity. A barbarous word. 
Perpetual durance, 
Through all the world's vaffidi ty. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Va'sTLy. adv. [from vt. Greatly ; to a great degree. 


Holland's reſolving upon its own defence, without our ſhare 
in the war, would leave us to enjoy the trade of the world, and 
thereby grow va/tly both in ſtrength and treaſures. Temple. 

They may, and do waftly differ in their manners, inſtitu- 
tions, cuſtoms ; but yet all of them agree in having ſome deity 
to worſhip. "x 

It is va the concern of government, and of themſelves 
too, whether they be morally good or bad. South. 


Va"sTNness. n. J. [from. waſt.] Immenſity; enormous 


reatneſs. = 

Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheay'd 

His wafines F Milton's Par. Loft 
_ She by the rocks compelPd to ſtay behind, 

Is by hd neſs of her bulk confn'd, 


Waller, © 


v4 U 


When I compare is little performance with the vaſineſs of 


my” ſubject, methinks I have ban bet 2 cockle-ſhell of 
water from the ocean. | Glanville. 


v Tx, 


_ He is vaulting variable ramps hy 2. 
In your deſpite, upon your purſe, 5 Ha feſb. 
If I could win a lady by vaulting into my ſaddle! with m 


Arioſto obſerved not moderation in the waſtneſs of his armour on, I ſhould quickly leap into a wife. Shakeſp, 
met. | Dryden. Leaning on his lance, he vanlted on a tree. Drydeg. 
Hence we may diſcover the cauſe of the wwa/ineſs of the ocean. If a man ſhou'd leap a garret, or vault down the monument, 

- Bentley. wou'd he leave the memory of a hero behind him. 


Va'sry. adj. [from v. Large ; enormouſly great. Collier on Duelling. 


I can call ſpirits from the vaſty deep. Shakeſþs Lucan waulted upon Pegaſus with all the heat-and Acer. 
Var. n. , [wat, Dutch; par, Saxon. ] A veſſel in which dity of youth. | Adaiſon. 
liquors are kept in the immatyre ſtate. ä Vu rr. 3. /. [from the verb.] A leap ; a jump. 
N e ee Shakeſp. Va" . E. 1. . [from wvault.] Arched cellar. Not in 
vie. . | 
Let os POE his vats and tubs in oppoſition to ON, of He'll call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, : 
ans Ing MANOR: __ That caves and womby wvaultages of France B 


Wouldſt thou thy wats with gen'rous juice ſhould froth, Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock 


Reſpect thy orchats. Philips. | 
Va e * 3 55 [vates and ce, Latin. ] A 1 In ſecond accent to his ordnance, Shakeſp. Henry v. 
poets | Va'uLTED. adj [from warlt,] Atched; concave. 
ö | , Reſtore the lock! ſhe cries, and all around 
The caitiff watrcide conceiv'd a prayer. Pope. Reſtore the lock ! the vaulted rocks rebound: Pete, 


Jo Vari CI N ATE. v. A. [vaticinor, Latin! To prophely ; ValuriTtR. 

to practiſe prediction. a tumbler. 
The moſt admired of all proph: hets, whoſe predic- 

e moſt admired ot All . propnane . prophets, wage predic VA ULT. adj. [from vault.] e concave, A bad 


tions have been ſo much cried up, did vaticmate here. Howe!, 
Va'vasoUR. n. F; [vawaſſeur, French] One who himſelf word, 


| I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones 
holding of a ſupeiiour lord, has others holding . under And patiuy eye-balls in thy arte . 1 6 


n. . [from wau/t.] A leaper; a jumper; 


him. 
Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, . fay 526 E11 Ha leſp. 
e e ee, g, nen- 5 The vaulty heav'ns ſo high above our heads. Shakeſp, 


Va UDEVIL. n. . [waudeville, Fr.] A ſong common 7% VAUN T. v. a. [vanter, we; To boaſt; to diſplay 


among the . vulgar, and ſung about the ſtreets, Trev. A 


baHad ; a trivial ſtrain. 


VAULT. 


A continued arch. 2. A cellar.” 


n. ſ. [woulte, Fr. volta, Ital. , luta, low Latin. ] 
3. A cave; a Ca- 


with oftentation.. 

Not that great champion 

Whom famous poets verſe ſo much doth vaurt ; 
And hath for twelve huge labours. high extoll” "8 


vern 4: A repoſitory for the dead. So many furies and ſharp hits did haunt. - Spenſer, 
(1:) | O. you are men of ftorie > 5 Not any damſel which her vaunteth moſt. 
If net In ſkilful knitting of ſoft ſilken twine. Spenſer, 


Had I your tongues a and eyes, I'd uſe them fo 
That heaven's vault ſhould crack. 


in. this vault; and the form of the habitable earth, which 


was the outward ſurface of this Vault, or the cover of the 
abyſs. ' Burnet's Theory of the Earth.. 


2.) Creep into the hill-hole. 


He will ſeck there; neither preſs, well, wault, but he hath- 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The word ſignifies an orb or ſphere. And this ſhews us: 
both the form of the Mofaical abyſs, which was included with- 


To VxunT. v. . 1. 


My vanquiſher. ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil. . Milton. 
To play the braggart; to talk with 
to boaſt: 2. I ſcarcely 


oftentation ;. to make vain ſhow 


know in what fenſe Dryden has uſed this word, unleſs it 


be miſwritten for vaults. 
(1) You fay, you are a better ſoldier; | 
Let it appear ſo ; make your vaunting true. Shakeſp. 
The illuſions of magick were put down, and their vaunting 


an abſtract for the remembrance of. Shakeſp.. in wiſdom repr oved with diſgrace. Wiſdom, xvii. 7. 
The wine. of life is drawn, and the meer lees b So ſpake th' apoſtate angel, though in pain; 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakeſp.. Paunting aloud, but. rack d with deep deſpair: Milton. 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies Pride which prompts. a man to vaunt and overyalue what 
To baniſh rats that haunt our. vault. Swift... he is, does incline him to diſvalue what he has, | 


The filent vaults of death, unknown to light, 

And hell itſelf, lie naked to his ſight. 
(4.) Shall I not be ſtifled in the vau/?, 
To whoſe. foul mouth no healthſome air. breathes in. 8 1. 
To VauLT. v. a. [woiter, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To 

arch; to ſhape to a vault, 2. To cover with all ach. 

06590 — Hath nature given them eyes 

To ſee this waulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and land, which can,diſtinguiſh 'twixt. 
The fic ry orbs Cat and the twinn'd tones. 


CY 


Upon th humbl'd beach. ; Shakeſp. Cyenbeline. Such waunts as his who can with patience read, 
(2.) — Over head the diſmal hiſs: | | Who thus deſcribes his hero when he's dead? 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew; In heat of action lain, he ſcorns to fall, | U 
And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire, MOR But fill 7 the war, and fights at all. Granville. | 
To VAULT. v. n. [volt iger, Er. volteggiare, Ital. J To VaunrT. n. /. [from avant, Fr.] The firſt part, Not 
leap ; to jump, 2. Jo play the tumbler, or poſture: uſed, | - 
maſter | Our play- 
(„) Vaulting 8 which o 'crleaps itſelf, Leaps o'er the vaunt and firſtlings. Shakeſp. 
And falls on th' other. Shakefp. Macbeth. VAI uxTERA. . [vanteur ; Fr. from vu. Boalter ; 'Þ 
The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, braggart.; man given to vain oſtentation. U; 


e that thou would ſt have me drown d on hors. 


— | 


* 
% ' 


aer. 


Government of the 7. ue. 


(2. 'Tis he: I feel him now in ev ry part; 
Like a new wed he waunts about my heart. 


Dryden. 


Vau vr. . , [from the verb.] Brag ; boaſt; vain oſten- 


tation. 
Sir John Perrot bent his courſe not to that point, but rather 
quite contr . in ſcorn, and in vain vaumt of his own counſels, 


Spenſer. 
Him I ſeduc'd* _ | 
With other.promiſes and other.vaunts, Miltos. 


Some feign | 
To menage ſeeds, as did this v aunter; but in vain; Spenſers 


* 


ns 
ah 


F 


é To x gue-valiant hero ; vaunter of thy might ; 


fn threats the foremoſt, but the lag in fight. Dryden. 
Va'unTFUL. adj. [vaunt and full.) Boaſtful ; oſtenta- 
tious | 


Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures ſinil'd, 
| Young Clarion, with vauntful luſtihed, 


After his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare. Spenſer. 


Vi/unTINGLY. adv. [from vaunting.] Boaſtfully ; olten- 


tatiouſſy. . ; 
J heard thee ſay, and vauntingly thou ſpak'ſt it, 
That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. Shakeſp. 


VA UN TUR E. . , [avant mur, Fr.] A falſe wall; a 
work raiſed before the main wall. - 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he pierced with 

one tone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vaurtmures. 
| Camaen's Kemains. 
This warlike captain, daily attempting the wanmures, in the 
end. by force obtained the ſame ; and fo poſſeſſed of the place, 
ne kept it till greater help came running in, who, with 


wonderful expedition, clapt up a ſtrong covering betwixt the 
wall and the vanmure, Knolles. 
Viiwarn. n, . [van and ward.]. Fore part. Obſolete. 
Since we have the vaward of the day, | 
My love ſhall hear the muſic of my hounds, Shakeſp. 
| Marcius, 

Their bands i' th* vatvard are the Antiates 

Of their beſt truſt. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


He defired nothing more than to have confirmed his authority 


in the minds of the vulgar, by the preſent and ready attendance 
of the vayvod. 7 Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 


UBERT Y. #. f. [ubertas, Latin.] Abundance ; fruitful- 
. neſs. 


Uzica'tTION.? n. , [from ubi, Latin.] Local relation ; 
UBLtETY.. 5 whereneſs. A ſcholaſt ick term. 

Relations, ubications, duration, the vulgar philoſophy ad- 
mits to be ſomething; and yet to enquire in. what place they 
are, were groſs. | | Glanville, 

Uz1/QUITARY. adj. [from ubique, Latin.] Exiſting every 
where. . 
For wealth and an ubrguitary commerce, none can exceed her. 
: How. 
Uz1QuITARY. n. , [from ubique, Latin.] One that ex- 
iſts every where. 

How far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the ſame reaſon 
that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as many 
as you will ? See now, either Xavier 1s every where, or elſe the 
carcaſs of a friar is more ſubtle than the nature of an angel. To 


conclude, either Aquinas is falſe, or the papiſts 1 fee 5 

all. 

Us1quity. u. /. [from ubigue, Latin.] Omnipreſence; 
exiſtence at the ſame fime 1n all places. 

In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof divine 
nature is not capable; in the other abiquity unto man, which 
human nature admitteth not. Hooker: 

Pem ſhe hight, — 

A ſolemn wight, 

As you ſhould meet, 

In any ſtreet, | 

In that ubiquity. | 1 : B. Johnſon. 

Could they think that to be infinite and immenſe, the ubi- 
quity of which they could thruſt into a corner of their Fe , 

| | | outh, 


U'DDER. . / [uvep, Saxon; uder, Duteb ; uber, Lat.] 


The breaſt or dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 
A lioneſs, with adders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground. | 
| Sithence the cow 13 Wy 
Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk ; the ſhe-goat, 
Not without pain, dragg'd her diſtended zdder. 


U'pperen. adj. [from udder.] Furniſhed with udders. 
Marian ſoft could ſtroke the adder d cow. Gay, 


53 Shak. 


Prior. 


| SE GC 
Vear. #. / [weel, a calf, weeler, weſler, to bring forth a 
calf, old French; vitellus, Latin.] The fleſh of a calf 
killed for the table. - 
Would'ſt thou with mighty beef augmenit thy meal, 
Seek Leadenhall; St. James's ſends thee weal. _ Gay. 
Ve'cTion, n. /. [vectio, weftito, Latin. ] The 
VecrtirTta'TION. act of carrying, or being carried. 
Enervated lords are ſottly lolling in their chariots ; a ſpecies 
of veaitation ſeldom uſed amongſt the antients. Arbuthnot. 
Ve'cTure. . /. [vetura, Latin.] Carriage. 

Three things one nation ſelleth unto another; the commodi- 
ty as nature yieldeth it, the manufacture and the vect᷑ure or 
carriage. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

To VEER. v. u. [virer, French.] To turn about. | 
— Nigh river's mouth, where wind 
Peers oft, as oft he ſteers and ſhifts her ſail, 
If a wild uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your weering heart with ev'ry gale ; 
You loſe the fruit of all your former care 
For the ſad proſpe& of a juſt deſpair. 
— I have no taſte ef the noiſy praiſe 
Of giddy crouds, as changeable as winds ; 
Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of ſwol'n ſucceſs ; but weering with its ebb, 
A-head the maſter pilot ſteers 

And as he leads, the following navy weers. __ Dryden, 
It is a double misfortune to a nation given to change, when 
they have a ſovereign that is prone to fall in with all the turns 
and veerings of the people. Addiſ. Freebolder. 

The wind weered about to north-weſt. Derham, 
ToVetR. v. a. 1. To let out, 2. To turn; to change. 
(1.) As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires 
it, to enlarge and weey out all ſail; ſo to take it in and con- 
tract it, is of no leſs praiſe when the argument doth aſk it. 


Ben. Jobnſon. 


Milton. 


Roſcommon. 


Dryden, 


(2.) -I ſee the haven nigh at hand, 
To which I mean my weary courſe to bend ; 
Veer the main-ſheet, and bear up with the land. Spenſer. 
Sailing farther, it vers its lilly to the weſt, and regardeth 
that quarter, wherein the land is nearer or greater, Brown, 


VeGEeTABLLITY. 2. /. [from wegetable.] Vegetable na- 
ture; the quality of growth without ſenſation, 
The coagulating ſpirits of ſalts, and lapidifical juice of the 


ſea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vegetability, 
and converts it unto a lapideous ſubſtance. Brown, 
VEGETABLE. n. /. [wegetabilis, ſchool Latin; wegeta= 
ble, French.] Any thing that has growth without ſenſa- 
tion, as plants. | 

| Vegetables are organized bodies conſiſting of various parts, 
containing veſſels furniſhed with different juites ; and taking in 
nouriſhment from without, uſually by means of a root fixed to 

the earth, or to ſome other body, as in the generality of 
plants; ſometimes by means of pores diſtributed over the whole 

ſurface, as in ſub-marine plants. Hill's Materia Medica. 

Let brutes and vegetables that cannot think, | 

So far as drought and nature urges, drink. Waller. 
There are ſeveral kinds of creatures-in the world, and de- 
grees of dignity amongſt them; ſome being more excellent than 
others, animate more than inanimate, ſenſitives more than we- 
getables, and men more than brutes, Wilkins, 
In wegetables it is the ſhape, and in bodies, not propagated 
by ſeed, it is the colour we moſt fix on. : Locke, 

Other animated ſubſtances are called vegetables, which have 
within themſelves the principle of another ſort of life and 
growth, and of various productions of leaves, flowers and fruit, 
ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs, trees. Watts, 


Ve'GETABLE. adj. [wegetabilis, Latin.) 1. Belonging to 
a plant. 2. Having the nature of plants. 
(1.) The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 

From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, | 

To creeping moſs. HIST TS | Prior, 
Both mechaniſms are equally curious, from one uniform juice 

to extract all the variety of vegetable juices; or from ſuch va - 
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riety of food to make a fluid very near uniform to the blood of 


an animal, at Arbuthnot an Aliments. 
(2) — Amidſt them ſtood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambroſial fruit | 
Of vegetable gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
That vegerative terreſtrial hath been ever the ſtanding fund, 
out of which is derived the matter of all animal and vegetable 
bodies. | | . Wordward's Nat. Hiflory. 
To Ve'GETATE. b. n [wegeto, Latin.] To grow as plants; 
to thoot out; to grow without ſenfation. | 
Rain water may be endued with ſome wezetating or prolifick 
virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or oleoſe particles. Ray. 
As long as the ſeeds remained lodged in a natural foil, they 
would ſoen wpegetate, and ſend forth a new fet of trees. 
| | Woodward. 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain; 
See life diſſolving vegetate again. 
VeGerTaA'T1ON. n. . [from zegeto, Latin.] 1. 1 he pow- 
er of .produci'g the growth of plants. 2. The power of 
grow'(h without ſenſatjon. | 
(1.) The exterior ſurface conſiſted of a terreſtrial matter pro- 
per for the nouriſhment of plants, being little entangled with 
mere mineral matter, that was unfit for Vegetation. Woodward. 
The ſun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of wegetation, ſets the ſteaming power 


At large. Thomſen's Spring. 
Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And wegetation paints the plain. Anonymous. 


(2.) Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures endu- 
ed with tenſe, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation and 
of fertility. | Hooker. 

Theſe pulſations J attribute to a plaſtick nature, or vital prin- 
cipl-, as the vegeta tion of plants muſt alio be. ins 
VE'ceTATIvE. adj 
Having the quality of growing without life. 2. Having 
the power to produce growth in plants. 

(1.) Creatures wegetative and growing, have their ſeeds in 
themſelves. Raleigh Hift. of the World. 

(2.) The nature of plants doth conſiſt in having a vegetative 
foui, by which they receive nouriſhment and growth, and are 
enabled to multiply their kind. TEE Wilkins. 

Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, and virtues 
of the field. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
Ve'GETATIVENESS. . /. [from wegetative.] The qua- 
licy of producing growth. 

VeEGe'Te: adj. [regetus, Latin.] Vigorous; active; 
ſpritely. | 

The foul was wegete, quick and lively; full of the youth- 
fulneſs and ſpritelineſs of youth. South. 

The faculties in age muſt be leſs vegete and nimble than in 
youth. | Wallis, 
VE'GETIVE. adj. [from wegeto, Lat.] Vegetable ; hav- 
ing the nature of plants. e | 

Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife, 

For hindering ſtalke of hir vegetive life. Tuſſer. 
Ve'GETIVE.. . , [from the adjective.] A vegetable. 
Hence vegetives receive their fragrant birth, 


And clothe the naked boſom of the earth. Sandys. 
The tree ſtill panted in th* unfiniſh'd part, 
Nor -wholly wegetive ; and heav'd her heart. Dryden. 


1 gcl n. /. [vebementia, Latin.) 1. Violence; 


Ve'HEMENCY, force, 2. Ardour; mental violence; 
terrour.. 0 | 
-— LES 1 Univerſal hubbub wild, 


Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, | 
Aſſaults his ears with loudeſt webemence. Milton. 
(2.) Think ye are men; deem it not impoſſible for you to 
err: fift impat̃tially your own hearts, whether it be force of 
reaſon, or vehemency of affection, which hath bred, and ſtill 
doth feed theſe opinions in ou. Hocker. 
| —— The beſt perfuakions 1 
Fail not to uſe; and with what wehemency - | | 
Th' occafion ſhall inſtruct you. bat. Henry VIII. 
Would it apply well to the vebemence of your affection, that 
I ſhould win what you would enjoy? Shak, 


Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


[wegetatif, Fr. from wegetate ] 1. 
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The extremity of the condition produced ſome earnefineſs and 
wvehemency of expreſſion more than ordinary. Clarendon, 
This pure cauſe would kindle my rap'd ſpirits | 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred wehemence, NY” 
That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize, Milton. 
- He hurries on his action with variety of events, and ends it 
in lefs compaſs than two months. This vehemence of his is 
moſt. ſvitable to my temper. Dryden, 
| Marcus is over- warm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
J hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his wehemence of temper. 


Addiſon's Cab. 


VEHEMENT. adj. [wehement, Fr. vebemens, Latin.] 1. 


Violent ; forcible. 2. Ardent ; eager ; fervent. 
(1.) A ſtrong imagination hath more force upon light and 
ſubtile motions, than upon motions vebement or ponderous. 
Bacon, 
Gold will endure a vebement fire for a long time, without 
any change. Grew, 
(2.) By their vehement inſtigation, 
In this juſt ſuit come I to move your grate. 
| —— I find b 
In all things elſe delight indeed; but ſuch, 
As us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 
Nor vehement deſire. Milton's Par. Loft, 


Shakef. 


VE'HEMENTLY. adv, [from wehement.] 1. Forciby, 2. 


Pathetically ; urgently. 
(2.) The Chriſtian religion inculcates kindneſs more wehe- 


mently, and forbids malice and hatred more ſtrictly than any re- 
ligion did before. Tillotſon, 


Ve'nicLe. n, /. [vebiculum, Latin.] 1. That in which 


any thing is carried. 2. That part of a medicine which 
ſerves to make the principal ingredient potable. 3. That 
by means of which any thing is conveyed, 

(1.) Evil ſpirits might very properly appear in vehicles of 
flame, to terrify and ſurprize. 

(2.) That the meat deſcends by one paſſage ; the drink, or 
moiſtening vehicle by another, is a popular tenet. Brown, 

(3.) The gaiety of a diverting word, ſerves as a vehicle to 
convey the force and meaning of a thing. L*Efirange. 


To VEIL. v. n. [velo, Latin. See VIII.) 1. To cover 


with a veil, or any thing which conceals the face. 2. To 
cover; to inveſt. 3. To hide; to conceal. 
(1.) Her face was weil'd; yet to my fancied fight, 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs in her perſon ſhin'd. 
It became the Jewiſh faſhion when they went to pray, to vel 
their heads and faces, | | „„ 
EH I deſcry, 
From yonder blazing cloud that ve the hill, 
One of the heav'nly hot. 
(3.) Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent, 


Milton, 


As half to ſhew, half veil the deep intent. Pope. - 
Veit. n. , [velum, Latin.] 


1. A cover to conceal the 
face. 2. A cover ; a diſguiſe. | 
— To feed his fiery luſtful eye, 
He ſnatch'd the weil that hung her face before. 
The Paphian queen from that fierce battle borne 
With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, | 
Like terror did among the immortals breed. 
The famous painter cou'd allow no place 
For private ſorrow in a prince's face : 
Yet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 
He caſts a veil upon ſuppoſed grief. | 
As veils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 

Such metaphors appear when right apply'd. 
When through the phraſe we plainly ſee the ſenſe, 
Truth with ſuch obvious meanings will diſpenſe. 

She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her val, and frees from ſenſe of ſhame. Pope. 


Spenſer, 


Haller. 
| Waller, 


Granville, 


(2.) 1 will pluck the borrow'd weil of modeſty from the ſo 


ſeeming Mrs. Page; divulge Page bimſelf for a ſecure and wil- 
ful Acteon. a 5 divulg | 2 rry Wives of Windſor 
Knock on my heart; for thou haſt ſkill to find | 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill d with wind; | 


6 


' Addi). Guardian. 


Milton. 


er. 


* 


Ve'iny. 


"vt" 4 
And thro' the weil of words thou view ſt the naked mind. 
| bo Dryden. 
The ill-natured man expoſes thoſe failings in human nature, 
which the other would caſt a vei over. Aadiſon. 


VEIN. n. /. [weine, Fr. wena, Latin.] 1. The veins 


are only a continuation of the extreme capillary arteries re- 
flected back again towards the heart, and uniting their 
channels as they approach it, till at laſt they all form three 
large veins ; the cava deſcerdens, which brings the blood 
back from all the parts above the heart; the cava aſcen- 
dens, which brings the blood from all the parts below the 
heart; and the porta, which carries the blood to the li- 
vet. The coats of the veins are the ſame with thoſe of 


the arteries, only the muſcular coat is as thin in all the 


veins, as it is in the capillary arteries ; the preſſure of the 
blood againſt the ſides of the veins being lefs than that a- 


ainſt the ſides of the arteries. Inthe veins there is no 


pulſe, becauſe the blood is thrown into them with a con- 
tinued ſtream, and becauſe it moves from a narrow chan- 
nel to a wider. . The capillary veins unite with one an- 
other, as the Capillary arteries. In all the veins perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus and 
and of the porta, are ſmall membranes or valves; like fo 
many half thimbles ſtuck to the fide of the veins, with 
their mouths. towards the heart. In the motion of the 
blood towards the heart, they are preſſed cloſe to the fide 
of the veins ; but if blood ſhould fall back, it muſt fill 
the valves ; and they being diſtended, ſtop up the chan- 
nel, ſo that no blood can repaſs them. Quincy. 2. 
Hollow ; cavity. 3. Courſe of metal in the mine. 4. 
Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 5. Favourable 


moment ; time when any inclination is predominant. ©. 


Humour; temper. 7. Continued diſpoſition. 8. Cur- 
rent; continued production. 9 Strain; quality, 10. 
Streak; variegation : as the weins of the marble. 
(1.) When I did firſt impart my love to you, 

J freely told you all the wealth. I had 

Ran in my wezns ; I was a gentleman. Shak. 
Horror chill 

Ran through his weins, and all his joints relax'd. 

2.) Found where caſual fire | 

Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, | 

Down to the weins of earth. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Let the glaſs of the priſms be free from veins, and their ſides 
be accurately plane, and well. poliſhed, without thoſe number- 


Milton. 


leſs waves or curls, which uſually ariſe from ſand- holes. 


Newton's Optichs. 


(3.) There is a wern for the ſilver, Fob, xxviii. 1. 
Part hidden weins digg'd up, nor hath this earth _ 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtone. Milton. 
It is in men as in ſoils, where ſometimes there is a vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of.  Swift's Thoughts. 
(4.) Invoke the muſes and improve my vein. Waller. 
We ought to attempt no more than what is in the compaſs of 
our genius, and according to our Ven. Dryden. 


(5.) Artizans have not only their growths and perfections, 
but likewile their wezns and times. Wotton's Architecture. 
(6.) —T put your grace in mind | | 
Of what you promis'd me. 
I am not in the giving wein to-day. Shakeſ. Richard III. 
Certainly he that hath a ſatirical wein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, ſo he had need to be afraid of others. Bacon. 
They among themſelves in pleaſant dein 
Stood ſcoffing. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Speak'ſt thou in earneſt or in jeſting van # Dryden. 
The currier ſtruck the uſurer upon the right wein. TEfira. 


.) The wein 1 have had of running into ſpeculations of 


VELLica'TiONn. n. . [wellicatio, Latin.) 


VEN” 
(a.) The root of an old white thorn will make very fine 
boxes and combs, and many of them are very finely weived. 
| Mo#timer's Huſbandry. 
Effulgent, hence the veiny marble ſhines. Thomſon. 


VeLLE' ity. n. { [welleits, Fr. welleitas, from velle, La- 


tin.] Pelleity is the ſchool-term uſed to fgnify the loweſt 
degree of defire. | | Locke. 
The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; but 
it is that which is called by the ſchools an imperfect wellerty, 
and imports no more than -an idle, un-operative complacency- 
in, and defire of the end, without any conſideration of the 
means, | South. 
pluck ; to act by ſtimulation. | 

Thoſe ſmells are all ſtrong, and do pull and vellicate the 
ſenſe, , Bacon. 

Convulſions ariſing from ſomething wellicating a nerve in its 


extremity, are not very dangerous. Arbuthnot. 
i witching ; 


To VELLICATE. v. 4. [vellico, Latin.) To twitch ; to 


ſtimulation. „ 
All purgers have a kind of twitching and wellication, be- 
ſides the griping, which cometh of wind. Bacon. 
There maſt be a particular motion and we/lication impreſt 
upon the nerves, elſe the ſenſation of heat will not be produced. 
Watts on the Mind. 


Ve'LLUM. . ,. [welin, French; welamen, Latin; rather 


vitulinum, low Latin.] The ſkin of a calf dreffed for the 
Writer. 

The ſkull was very thin, yielding to the leaſt preſſure of my 
finger, as a piece of vellum. Wiſeman, 


VELo'city. n. /. [welocite, Fr, velocitas, Lat.] Speed; 


{wiftnels ; quick motion. | 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been greater or 


Jeſs than they are now, at the ſame diſtances from the ſun ; or 


had their diſtances from the ſun, or the quantity of the ſun's 
matter, and conſequently his attractive power, been greater 
or. leſs than they are now, with the fame weloc;/ies : they would 
not have revolyed in concentric circles, but moved in hy- 
perbolas, or parabolas, or in ellipſes, very eccentric. 

| Bentley's Sermons. 


Ve'LveT. n. /. [ eluto, Ital. willus, Latin; welours, Fr.] 


Silk with a thort fur or pile upon it. 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 
The different ranging the ſuperficial parts of bodies, as of 
vel wet, watered ſilk, we think probably is nothing but the 
different refraction of their inſenſible parts. Locle. 


VEe'LverT. adj. 1. Made of velvet. 2. Soft; delicate. 


(1.) This was moulded on a porringer, | 
A velvet diſh. Shak. Taming of the Shrew, 
(2.) Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen, *gan paſſage find. . Shak, 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone 
eft and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
"Tis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part . 
The flux of company. , | Sas. 
Such bleſſings nature pours, 
Ober- ſtockt mankind enjoy but half her ſtores; 
In diſtant wilds, by human eyes unſeen, 
She rears her flow'rs, and ſpreads her veloet greeu- Younp. 


Ta Ve'.verT. v. n. To paint velvet. 


Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the pal- 
eſt green that is, but good to velvet upon black in any drapery. 
| Peacham on Drawing. 


Ve'LURE. u. . [welours, Fr.] Velvet. An old word. 


His horſe with one girt, {ix times pieced, and a woman's 
crupper of wvelure, pieced with packthread. Shak. 


this kind, upon a greater ſcene of trade, have coft me this pre- VE'NAL. adj, [wenal, Fr. evenalis, Latin.] 1. Mereega- 


Temple. 


ſent ſervice. . 


(3.) He can open a vein of true and noble thinking. Swif?. 
Ve'ineD.} adj. [weineux, Fr. from wein.] 1. Full of 
; veins, 2. Streaked ; variegated. 


ry; proſtitute. ' 2. [from vein.] Contained in the veins. 

F word. 1 1 Fg 6 
(..) This verſe be thine, my friend, nor thou refuſe - 
This, from no venal or ungrateful muſe. 3 


58 und Ap. 
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'Vz/nrmous. adj. [from wenin, Fr.] Poiſonous 
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(2) It is unreaſonable to affirm, that the cool eL blood 
ſhould be heated ſo high in the interval of two pulſes. Ray. 


nate parts are carried off, 


* 
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By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby the w#4e. 
| | Woodward on F ls, 


Vena'lity. n. f. [wenalite, Fr. from wenal.] Mercena- VENENA'TION. n. . [from wenenate.] . Poiſon ; venom. 


rineſs ; proſtitution. 


Vena'Ticx. adj. {venaticus, Latin.) Uſed in hunting. 


Vena'Tion. . / [venatio, Latin.] The act or practice 
of hunting. 1 | | | | 
The manner of their venation we ſhall find to be otherways 
than by ſawing away of trees. Brown, 

To VEND. v. a. [wendre,' Fr. wendo, Latin.] To fell ; 
to offer to ſale. | 

He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which not having. 
the occaſion he expected to end, and make uſe of, lay CP 
ä oyle. 

n n. ſ. [from vend.] One to whom any thing is 

old. | 
If a vicar ſows his glebe, or if he ſells his corn, and the ven- 
dee cuts it, he muſt pay the tithes to the parſon. Ayliſfe. 


VEIVDER. 2. /. [verdeur, Fr. from end.] A ſeller. 


Where the conſumption of commodity is, the venders ſeat 


themſelves. | Graunt, 


Thoſe make the moſt noiſe who have the leaſt to fell, which 


is very obſervable in the wenders of card-matches. Addiſon. 
VE/NDIBLE. ai. [x endibilis, Latin.] Saleable; market- 
able. TY 


Silence only is commendable 


bodies, or to attract or evacate them hence. 


This venenation ſhoots from the eye; and this way a bafilick 
may impoiſon, : _ Brown's Vulgar Errour:;, 
E NEN E. adj. [veneneux, Fr. from vene num, Latin. 
ENENO'SE, N Poiſonous; venemous. 

Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to diſincarcerate denen 
Harwey, 
Malphigi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which he compre. 


hends all preternatural and morboſe tumours of plants, demon- 


ſtrates that all ſuch tumoms, where any inſects are found, are 
raiſed up by ſome wenenoſe liquor, which, together with their 
eggs, ſuch inſects ſhed upon the leaves. Ray. 


VE/NERABLE. adi. [wenerable, French; wenerabilis, La- 


tin] To be regarded with awe; to be treated with re- 
verence, 

As by the miniſtry of ſaints, it pleaſed God there to ſhew ſome 
rare effect of his power; or in regard of death, which thoſe 
ſaints have ſuffered for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, did there- 


by make the places where they died wenerable. Hooker, 
To make the paſſage eaſy, ſafe, and plain, | 
That leads us to this venerable wall. Fairfax, 


Ye lamps of heav'n ! he ſaid, and lifted high | 
His hands, now free. Thou venerable (ky ! 


Inviolable pow'rs, ador'd with dread, 
He all of you adjur'd. | | Dryd. neil, 


In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not werdible. | Shak, VE'NERABLY. adv. [from we nerable.] . Ina manner that 


This fo profitable and wendible a merchandize, riſeth not to 


a proportionable enhancement with other leſs beneficial commo- | 


dities. _ Carew. 
The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtaining a 


excites reverence. IT 5 9 
The Palatine, proud Rome's imperial feat, 
An awful pile! ſtands wenerably great. 


'T hither the kingdoms and the nations come. Adaifon, 


quantity of ſuch a metal as may be werdrble under ſuch a deter- Top Ve'nERATE. V. 4. venerer, Fr. weneror, Latin.) To 


minate name, has neither the deſign nor ſkill to make nice ſepa- 
rations of the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 


VE'/npiBLENESS. n. /. [from vendible.] The ſtate of 
being ſaleable. Hen, 


- VeſnnipLy. adv. [from wendible.] Ina ſaleable manner. 


VenvDita'tioN. 2. . [venditatio, from ⁊ endito, Latin.] 


Boaſtful diſplay. 


Some, by a cunning proteſtation againſt all reading, and 


evenditation of their own naturals, think to divert the ſagacity 


of their readers from themſelves, and cool the ſcent of their 


own fox-like thefts; when yet they are ſo rank as a man 


may find whole pages together uſurped from one author, 
| Ben. Jo bn ſon. 


VI VDI T ION. . . [wendition, Fr. wenditio, Lat.] Sale; 
the act of ſelling. 3 
To Vene'teR. v. a. [among Cabinet-makers.] To make a 

kind of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby ſeveral thin 
lices of fine woods of different ſorts are faſtened or glued 
on a ground of ſome common wood. 
Ve'ntrice. u. /. [veneficium, Latin.] The practice of 
poiſoning, | | 
VEenerli 7 
poiſon 4 bewitching. 7 | 
The magical virtues of miſſelto, and conceived efficacy unto 


veneficial intentions, ſeemeth a Pagan relique derived from the 
antient Druides. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


VrueTICIouSs LY. adv, [from weneficium, - Latin. ] By 


poiſon or witchcraft. 5 5 
" Left witches ſhould draw or prick their names therein, and 
veneſiciouſiy miſchief their perſons, they broke the ſhell. 
Brown's Vulgar Errour\s, 
Com- 
monly, though not better, venomous, : 
he barbarians ſaw the venemous beaſt hang on his hand. 
Wy | Acts, XXviit 4. 


To VENENATE. v. a. [v eneno, Latin.] To poiſon; to 


infect with poiſon, _ | 1 
Theſe. miaſms entering the body, are not ſo energic, as to 
wenenate the entire maſs of blood in an inſtant. Harvey. 


— 


cat. adj. [from -weneficium, Latin.] Acting by v 


reverence ; to treat with veneration ; to regard with awe, 

When baſeneſs 1s exalted, do not bate | 
The place its honour for the perſon's fake : 
The ſhrine is that which thou doſt venerate, 
And not the beaſt that bears it on its back. 

The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
Their homage, with a low obeiſance made; 
And ſeem'd to wererate the ſacred ſhade. Dryd. 
A good clergyman muſt love and venerate the goſpel that he 


Herbert. 


teaches, and prefer it to all other learning. Clariſſa. 
Ev'n the peaſant dares theſe rights to ſcan, we 
And learn to wenerate himſelf as man. Goldſmith, 


VeneRa'TION. . . [weneration, Fr, weneratio, Latin. 


Reverend regard; awful reſpect. 78 
Theology is the comprehenſion of all other knowledge, di- 
rected to its true end, 7. e. the honour and veneration of the 
Creator, and the happineſs of mankind. | Locte. 

We find a ſecret awe and veneration for one who moves above 


us in a regular and illuſtrious courſe of virtue. Addi ſon. 


Bailey. VEN ERA TOR. n. . [from wenerate.] Reverencer. 


If the ſtate of things, as they now appear, involve a repng- 
nancy to an eternal exiſtence, the arguments muſt be concluſive 
to thoſe great prieſts and wenerators of nature. * 
E NE REAL. adj. [ venereus, Latin.] 1. Relating to love. 
2. Conſiſting of copper, called venus by chemiſts. 
n Theſe are no venereal ſigns; | 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Hal. 

Then ſwol'n with pride, into the ſnare I fell, 

Of fair fallacious looks, wenereal trains, 5 

Soften'd with pleaſure and yoluptuous life, Milton. 

They are averſe to venereal pleaſure. Addi ſon. 

Venereal diſtempers confirmed by frequent relapſes, where 
the tranſient ſatisfaction is overbalanced by a ſad variety of tra- 
gical ſufferings that attend it, often produce a downright con- 
ſumption of the lungs. | 5 Blackmore 

(2.) Blue vitriol, how venereal and unſophiſticated ſoever, 
rubbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its 
latent colour. | | Boyle. 


Vene'xEous. adj. [from wenery.] Libidinous ; luſtful. 


The male is leſſer than the female, and very wenereozs. 
#5 | 3 er ham 


* 


"VEN - 
VE'NERY- n. / [tenerie, from wener, F rench.] 1. The 


ſport of hunting. 2. [From Venus.] The pleaſures of 


the bed, r N ws 
(.) To the woods ſhe goes to ſerve her turn, 
And ſeek her ſpouſe, that from her ſtill does fly, 
And follows other game and venery. Spenſer, 
Deſcribing beaſts of venery and fiſhes, he hath ſparingly in- 
ferted the vulgar conditions thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The Norman demoliſhed many churches and chapels in 
New Foreſt, to make it fitter for his pleaſure and wenery. 
Hobel. 
(2.) Contentment, without the pleaſure of lawful wenery, 
is continence ; of unlawful, chaſtity. - Grew's Cofſmol, 
V:'ney. n.. . [venes, French.] A bout; a turn at fenc- 


ing. | dg | ET, 
I bruis'd my ſhin with playing at ſword and dagger, three 
veneys for a diſh of ſtewed prunes, Shak. 


VEnESE'CTION. n. / [wena and ſechio, Latin.} Blood- 
letting; the act of opening a vein ; phlebotomy. 

If the inflammation be ſudden, after evacuation by lenient 
purgatives, or a clyſter and weneſeftion, have recourſe to ano- 
dynes. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

To VENGE. v. a. [venger, French.] To avenge ; to pu- 


niſh. 
— — You are above, | * 
You juſtices; that theſe our nether crimes, | 
So ſpeedily can enge. . Shak; 
VeNGEABLE. adj. [from wenge.]. Revengeful ; malicious, 
— A. thnillant dart he threw, a | 
Headed with ire, and wergeabledeſpite.. Spenſer. 


VE'NGEANCE. u. /: [wengeance,, French.] 1, Puniſh- 


ment; penal retribution ; avengement. 2. It is uſed in 


familiar language. To do with a wengeance. is to do with 


vehemence, This phraſe was formerly ſolemn and digai- 
hed ; what a vengeance, emphatically what ?: | 
(1.) The right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven- 
geance is due, was not without good effect as touching their 
lives, who feared the wilful violation of oaths. 
All the ſtor'd wengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top Shak; King Lear. 
— The ſouls of all that I had murder'd £ 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat | : 
'To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. Shik, 
Let me ſee thy vengeance on them. Jer. xi. 20. 
Reſolutions of future reforming do not always ſatisfy thy 
juſtice, nor prevent thy vengeance for former miſcarriages. 


Jove's and Latona's ſon his wrath expreſs'd, 
In vengeance of his violated prieſt. | Dryden. 


The chorus interceded with heaven for the innocent, and im- 


plored its vengeance on the criminal. Addi ſ. Hpectator. 
Round him a croud of threatning furies ſtands, | 
With inſtruments of vengeance in their hands. Harte. 
(2.) Till the day appear, of reſpiration to the juſt, 
And vengeance to the wicked. | | 
When the ſame king adventured to murmur, the -pope could 
threaten to teach him his duty with a vengeance. Raleigh. 
— — Aſmodeus the fiſhy fume | 
Drove, though enamour'd; from the ſpouſe - 
Of Tobit's ſon, and with a vengeance ſent | 
From Medea poſt to Egypt, there fait bound. Milton. 
But what a vengeance makes thee fly 7 
From me too, as thine enemy ? | Hudibras. 


Ve'NGEFUL, adj. [from wengeance. and full.] Vindictive; 


. Tevengeful ; retributive, 


—— Doubt not but Gd 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire. Milton, 
Diſſembling for her ſake his riſing cares, 928 
And with wile ſilence pond'ring vengeful wars. Prior. 


VE'NIABLE 1 * [veniel, Fr. from venia, Latin] 1. 
Pardonable ; ſuſceptible of pardon; excu- 


Ve'niar,.;. 
ſable. 2. Permined ; allowed | | 
(1.) If they do nothing tis a venial lip. | Shak, 


King Charles. 


Milton. 


nn | 
More wemable is a dependence upon potable goſd, "whereof 
Paracelſus, who died himſelf at forty-leven, gloried that he 
could make other men immortal. Brown's Pulp ar Errours. 
What horror will invade the mind, BS: 
When the ſtrit judge, who would be kind. 
Shall have few venial faults to find? ERioſchmmon. 


While good men are employed in extirpating mortal ſins, 1 


ſhould rally the world out of indecencies and vental tranſgreſſi- 
ons. Addiſon, 
(2.) No more of talk where God, or angel- gueſt, 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us'd . 
To ſit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaſt.; permitting him the while 


Penial diſęourſe unblam'd. Milton's Par, Loft. 


Ve'xNtalvess. u. , [fiom wvenial ] State of being excu- 


ſable. 


Ve'nison. n: , | weraifn, French.) Game ; beaſt of 


chaſe ; the fleth. of deer. Chapman.wiites it as it is ſpo- 
ken, ven29n. | | 

Shall we kill us vermſon 2 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools. 

Shou'd have their round haunches gor'd. | . Shak, 
We have a hot vent/or paſty to dinner. » Shak, 
— To our venzor's tore th; 

We. added wine, till we could wiſh no more. Chapman. 
In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any park, 


though there be. vert and wenrſon.within this land. | 
Dawies's Hiſt. of Ireland. 


He for the feaſt prepar'd, 


In equal portions with the wver'/or ſhar'd. Drydeue 


VENOM. n. { [wenin, French.] Poiſon. 


Your eyes, which hitherto hath borne. in them. 
The fatal balls of ,murthering bafiliſks : 
The venom of ſuch looks we fairly hope 
Have. loſt their quality. | 

— Beware of yonder dog; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Shak. Rich, III. 

Like ſome tall tree, the moniter of the wood, | 
O'erſhading all that under him would grow, 
He ſheds his venom on the plants below. 


Shak. Henry V. 


Dryden. 


To Ve'nom. v. a, To infect with venom; to poiſon; to 


envenom. 


Ve'x oM ous. a. [from venom.] 1. Poiſonous. 2. Ma- 


lignant; miſchievous. 
(1.) Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thy eyes. Shak. Coriolanus. 
(2.) A poſterity not unlike their majority of miſchievous pro- 
enitors; A Venomous and deſtructive progeny. . Brow? 
This falſity was broached by Cochleus, a venomous Writer; 
one careleſs of truth or fal ſhood. | Addiſon. 


Ve/nomousLy. adv. from venomous.] Poiſonouſly; mit- 


chievouſly ; malignantly. | 
— — Hrs unkindneſs, | 
That ſtrip'd her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties. Theſe things ſting him 
So venomouſly that burning ſhame detains him | 
From his Cordelia. © Shak, King Lear. 
His praiſe of foes is venomonufly nice; 7 
So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 


Ve/noMoUSNESS, 7. / [from wenomous.] Poiſonneſs ; 


malignity. 


VENT. n. /. [fente, French. I: A; ſmall aperture ; 1 


hole; a ſpiracle ; paſſage at which any thing is let out. 
2: Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick notice. 3. The:a&t 


of opening. 4. Emiſſion ;. paſſage.” 5. Diſcharge; means 


of diſcharge. 6. [vente, Fr endit4o, Latin,] Sale. 
(1. on her breaſt THe; SSI 
There is a went of blood, and fomething/blown.z | 
The like is on her arm. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
— They at once their reeds. ict w en 7 
Put forth, and to a narrow went apply'd 
With niceſt touch. 


. Milton's Par. La. 
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Have near the vung-hole a little vent hole ſtopped with a 


ſpile. | Mortimer Huſbandry. 
| Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with earth- 
quakes, that have not one of theſe fiery wents, diſgorging that 
fire, whereby it gains an exit. _ Woodward. 
To draw any drink,- be not at the trouble of opening a 


vent; or if you take out the vent, ſtay not to put it in. Swife,' 


Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 


And all the furies iſſued at the vent. Pope. 
(2.) It failed by late ſetting-out, and ſome contrariety of 


weather, whereby the particular defign took went beforehand. 


(13.0 The farmer's cades mature, 
Now call for vent; his lands exhauſt, permit 
T' indulge a-while. | | 
(4-) The ſmother'd fondneſs burns within him; 
When moſt it ſwells and labours for a vent, 
The ſenſe of honour, and deſire of fame, 1 
Drive the big paſſion back into his heart. Addiſon's Cato. 
(5.) Had, like grief, been dew'd in tears, * 
Without the vent of words. Milton. 
Land- floods are a great improvement of land, where a vent 
can be had. | N | Meortimer's Huſt andry. 
(6.) For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for Engliſh 
eloaths would hereby be open in all times of war, Hayward. 
By this war there is no bent for any commodity but of wool. 
5 | Temple Miſcellany. 
He drew off a thouſand copies of a treatiſe, which not one in 
threeſcore can underſtand, can hardly exceed the vent of that 
number. Pope's Letters. 


Wotton. 


To Vexr. v. a. [wenter, French, from the noun ; fventare, 


Italian.] 1. To let out at a ſmall aperture. 2. To let 
out; to give way to. 3. To utter; to report. 4. To 
emit ; to pour out: 5. To publiſh. 6. To ſell; to let 
go to ſale. | 
| (2.) Hunger broke ſtone walls; that the gods ſent not 
Corn for the rich men only : with theſe ſhreds | 
They wented their complainings. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
When men are young, and have little elſe to do, they might 


went the overflowings of their fancy that way. Denham. - 


— Lab'ring ſtill, with endleſs diſcontent, | 
The queen of heav'n did thus her fury went. Dryden. 
(3.) Had it been vente and impoſed in ſome of the moſt 


learned ages, it might then, with ſome pretence of reaſon, have 


been ſaid to be the invention of ſome crafty ſtateſman. Stephens. 

(4.) Revoke thy doom, | 

Or whilſt I can vet clamour from my throat, 
I'II tell thee thou doſt evil, Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
(5.) Their ſectators did greatly enrich their inventions, by 
venting the ſtolen treaſures of divine letters, altered by pro- 
fane additions, and diſguiſed by poetical converſions. Kaleig h. 
(6.) This profitable merchandize not riſing to a proportionable 
enhancement with other leſs beneficial commodities, they impute 


to the owners not venting and venturing the ſame. Carew. 
Therefore did thoſe nations wen? ſuch ſpice, ſweet gums and 
pearls, as their own countries yielded, | Kaleigh. 
To VI Vr. v. 1. To ſnuff: as, he venteth into the air. 
: : Spenſer. 
Ve'xnTair, n. {. [from wantail, Fr.] That part of the 
helmet made to lift up. | _ Sfenſer, 
FVENTANNA. n. , [Spaniſh.] A window. ES 
__ —— - What after paſs'd | 
Was far from the ventauna, when I ſate ; 
But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryden, 


5 VE'NTER. u. J. [Latin] 1. Any cavity of the body, 


chiefly applied to the head, breaſt and abdomen, which 
are- called by anatomiſts the three wen/ers. 2. Womb; 


Fg 


mother. | 


(2.) A has iſſue B a fon, and Ca daughter, by ne venter; 
and D a fon by another enter. If B e in fee, and dies 


_ without iſſue, it ſhall deſcend to the fifter, and not to the bro- 
ther of the half blood. Hale, 


Verbr. n. , (ventuand dufus, Latin.] A paſſage 


for the wind, 


Philips. 


"A P 
Having been informed of divers vent iducte, I with I had had 
the good fortune, when I was at Rome, to take notice of theſe 
_—_ . 529 bet Baye. 
To VENTILATE. v. a. [ventilo,. Latin,] 1. To fan with 
wind. 2. To winnow ; to fan. 3. To examine; to dif. 
cuſs. : 5 
(1.) In cloſe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn'd up, 
and obſtrufted from being ventilated by the winds. Harwey. 
_ Miners, by perflations with large bellows, letting down tubes 
and ſinking new ſhafts, give free paſſage to the air, which ven- 
tilates 2 cools the mines. Woodward. 
(3.) Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial ' proceſs in 
right of that party fo far perempted, but that the ſame may be 
begun again, and wenti/ated de novo. Ayliffe, 


VENTILA“TIO N. n. /. [ventilatio, Latin; from wventilute.] 
1. The act of fanning ; the ſtate of being fanned. 2 
Vent; utterance. Not in uſe. 3. Refrigeration, 
(1.) The ſoul, worn with too frequent culture, muſt lie fal- 
low, till it has recruited its nend ſalts, and again enriched 
itſelf by the ventilatious of the air. Addi ſon. 
(2.) To his ſecretary Doctor Maſon, whom he let lie in a 
pallet near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would 
break out into hitter eruptions. Wotton's Buckinghay, 
(3-) Procure the blood a free courſe, ventilation and tranſpi- 
ration by ſuitable and ecphractic purges. Harvey. 
VENTI LAT OR. n. /. [trom vbentilate.] An inſtrument con- 
trived by Dr. Hale to ſupply cloſe places with freſh. air. 
Ve'/nTRICLE. -#. /. [ ventricule, Fr. wentriculus, Latin.) 1. 
The ſtomach. 2. Any ſmall cavity in an anima-body, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the heart. | 
(1.) Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and 


my ventricle digeſts what is in it. Hale, 

(2.) Know'ſt thou how blood, which to the heart doth 
flow, | 

Doth from one wentricle to the other go. | Donne. 


The heart being a muſcular part, the ſides are compoſed of 
two orders of fibres running ſpirally from baſe to top, contrarily 
one to the other; and ſo being drawn or ah conſtringe 
the ventricles, and ſtrongly force out the blood. | Kay. 
The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulation through 
the lungs, being brought back into the left ventricle of the 
heart, is drove again by the heart into the aorta, - through the 
the whole arterial ſyſtem. Arbuthnot, 

Ven TRIY'LOQUIST. u. f [wentrilogue, Fr. venter and liger, 
Lat.] One who ſpeaks in ſuch a manner as that the ſound 
ſeems to iſſue from his belly. 5 

VENTURE. . ſ. [avanture, Fr.] 1. A hazard; an un- 
dertaking of chance and . 2. Chance; hap. 3. 

The thing put to hazard; a ſtake. 4. At a VENTUIME. 

At hazard; without much conſideration; without any . 

thing more than the hope of a lucky chance. 
„ When he reads 
Thy perſonal venture in the rebel's fight, 
His wonders and his praiſes do contend | 
Which ſhould be thine or his. Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and thereupon 
to live fo as if abſolutely there were none; but when he dies to 
find himſelf confuted in the flames, this muſt be the height of 
woe and diſappointment, and a bitter conviction of an irrational 


venture, and abſurd choice. ; South, 


I, in this venture, double gains purſue, 
And laid out all my ſtock to purchaſe you. Dryden. 
When infinite happineſs is put in one ſcale, againſt infinite 
miſery in the other; if the worſt that comes to the pious man, 
if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he 
be in the right, who can, without madneſs, run the 9 by 
| | | oc. 
(2.) The king reſolved with all ſpeed to aſſail the rebels, and 
yet with that providence and ſurety, as ſhould leave little to ven- 


ture or fortune. "4 2-08, 
(3.) My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place. +. Shakeſp, Mer. of Venice: 


. And we mult take the current when it ſeryes, 
Or loſe our Ventures. | | 

Thrice happy you, that look as from the ſhore, 
And have no venture in the wreck to ſee, | Daniel. 
(4) You have made but an eſtimate of thoſe lands at a ven- 
fure, fo as it ſhould be hard to build any certainty of charge up- 


Shakeſp. Fu. ius Ceſar. 
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Ve'nrrurovsLY, adv, [from venture. Daringly ; feat- 


leſsly ; boldly. | | : 

Siege was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, then deputy, 
with a ſmaller number than thoſe were within the fort; ven- 
furoyfly indeed; but haſte was made to attack them before the 


rebels came in to them. Bacon. 


on it. | Jenſer. Ve/nTUROUSNESS. n. ,. [from venturous] Boldneſs ; 


A bargain at a venture made, 
Between two partners in a trade. Hudibras. 
A covetous and an envious man joined in a petiton to Jupi- 
ter, who ordered Apollo to tell them that their deſire ſhould be 
granted at a venture. L*Eflrange. 
Here was no ſcampering away at à venture, without fear or 
L'Eſtrange. 


willingneſs to hazard. | | 
Her coming into a place where the walls and cielings were 
whited over, much offended her ſight, and made her repent hei 
vent” rouſneſs. | Boyle on Colours. 


Ve'nvus' baſin, [dinſacus major, Lat.] 
2 Ve'nus' comb. [peten Veneris, Lat.] 
If Ahab be deſigned for death, though a ſoldier in the enemy's Ve'nus' hair, [adiantum.] 


n. J. Plants. 


army draws a bow at à venture, yet the ſure unerring directions VENUS . 


of providence ſhall carry it in a direct courſe to his heart, Ve'nvus' navel abort. 
South. VERA“ CITY. n. . [verax, Latin.) 


J VENTURE. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To dare. 2. 
'To run a hazard. 3. 7e Ve'nrure at. ToVeſnture 
dz or upon. To engage in; or make attempts without any 
ſecurity of ſucceſs upon mere hope. 


(1.) A man were better riſe in his ſuit; for he that would 
have ventured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, will not in 


t. Moral truth; honeſty 
of report. 2. Phyſical truth; conſiſtency of report with 
fact. Leſs proper. . e | 

(2.) When they ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than retract their, teſtimony, there was no rea- 
ſon to doubt the weracity of thoſe facts which they related. 

45 Addi ſon. 


the concluſion loſe both the ſuitor and his own former fayour. Vera'cious. adj. [verax, Latin.] Obſervant of truth. 
Bacon. Vers. n. ſ. [verbe, Fr. werbum, Lat.] A part of ſpeech 


Origen mentioning their being caſt out of Jeruſalem, ven- 
?ures to aſſure them that they would never be re-eſtabliſhed, 
ſince they had committed that horrid crime againft the Saviour of 
the world. Addi ſon on the Chriſtian Religion, 

(2.) Nor 1s indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas, 
With one frail interpoſing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryden. 
I am fo overjoy'd I can ſcarce believe I am at liberty; like a 
bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againſt her cage, 
dare hardly venture out, though the ſee it open. Dryden. 
(3.) That ſlander is found a truth now; and held for certain, 

The king will venture at it. 2 Shakeſp. 

It were a matter of great profit, ſave that it is too conjectural 
to venture upon, if one could diſcern what corn, herbs, or fruits 
are like to be in plenty and ſcarcity, by ſome ſigns in the begin- 


ning of tlie year. ; Bacon, 
I never yet the tragic ſtrain eſſay d, 7 
Deterr'd by that inimitable maid : 
And when I venture at the comic ſtile, 
Thy ſcornful lady ſeems to mo:k my toil. Waller. 


Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from a 
ſtone, yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch terms as aurietas 
and ſaxietas. | . Locke. 

Turco-Papiſmus I would defire him to read, before he ven- 
tures at capping of characters. Atterbury. 


70 VꝝIVTURE. v. 4. 1. To expoſe to hazard. 2. To put 
or ſend on a venture. | | | 
(I.) In my ſchool-days, when J had loſt one ſhaft, 

I ſhot his feHow of the ſelf-ſame flight ; ; 
By ventriag both, I oft found both. Shakeſp. 
(2.) The fiſh wentured for France, they pack in ſtaunch hog- 


ſheads, ſo as to keep them in their pickle, Carew, 


Ve'nTURER. 'n. /. [from wenture.] He who ventures, 
Ve'nTURESOME. adj. [from wenture.] Bold; daring. 
Ve 'nrTURESOMELY. adv. In a bold or daring manner. 
Ve 'nTurOUs. adj. [from wenture.] Daring, bold, . fear- 
leſs ; ready to run hazards. | 
Charles was guided by mean men, who would make it their 
maſter-piece of favour to give venturous counſels, which no great 
or wiſe man would. 8 6 . Bacon. 
: He paus'd not, but with ven?'rous arm 
He pluck'd, he taſted. | 
Columbus having led the way, was ſeconded by Americus 
Veſpuſius, an old wenturous Florentine. | Heylyn. 
The went'rous humour of our mariners coſts this iſland many 


brave lives every year. 5 Temple. 
Savage pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown, , 
The lives of others, vent rous of their own, Fo Pe . 


* 


ſignifying exiſtence, or ſome modification thereof, as action, 
paſſion. And withal ſome diſpoſition or intention of the 
mind relating thereto, as of affirming, denying, interrogat- 
ing, commanding. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Men uſually talk of a noun and a werb, Shakeſp. 


Ve'rBAL. adj, [ verbal, Fr. werbalis, Latin.] 1. Spoken, 


not written, 2, Oral ; uttered by mouth. 3. Conſiſting 
in mere words. 4. Verboſe ; full of words. Out of uſe. 
5. Minutely exact in words. 6. Literal ; having word an- 
ſwering to word. 7. [werbal, Fr. in grammar.] A ver- 


Bal noun is a noun derived from a verb. 


(1, 4 Made ſhe no verbal queſt ? ——— 
Ves; once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of father 


Pantingly forth; as if it preſt her heart. Shakeſp. 
(3.) ——— If young African for fame, 

His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 

The deed becomes unprais'd, the man at leaſt; | 

And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 


- Being at firſt out of the way to ſcience, in the progreſs of 
their inquines they muſt loſe themſelves, and the truth, in a ver- 
bal labyrinth. | Glanville, 

It was ſuch a denial or confeſſion of him as would appear in 
preaching : but this is managed in words and verbal profeſſion, 


South. 
(4.) I am ſorry . 
Vou put me to forget a lady's manners, 8 
By being ſo verbal. | Shakeſp. 


(J.) Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays, 
For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. Pope. 
(6.) Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have the 
misfortune of. that young traveller, who loſt his own language 
abroad, and, brought home no other inſtead of it. Denham. 
The verbal copier is incumber'd with ſo many difficulties 


at once, that he can never diſentangle himſelf from all. 


Dryden, 


VexBa'tity. n. / [from verbal] Mere words; bare 
. literal expreſſion. . 


Sometimes he will ſeem to be charmed with words of holy 
ſeripture, and to fly from the letter and dead werbality, who 
muſt only ſtart at the life and animated materials — | 

HEN 1 Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Ve'rBalLY. adv. [from verbal.] 1. In words; orally, 2. 
Word for word. ä 
(1.) The manner of our denying the deity of Chriſt here 


prohibited, was by words and oral expreſſions verbally to deny 
it. ES 42 2-4 © South's Sermons. 

(2.) 'Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally and well, at 
the ſame 18 e | Dryden. 
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VERBATIM. ado, Latin.) Word for word. 
Think not, although in writing I preferr'd 

The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
'That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able | 
Verbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen. Shakeſp. 


See the tranſcripts of both charters verbatim in Mat. 18 
88 9 Hale. 


7 VII ARBE RATE. wv. à. [werbera, Latin.] To beat; ta 


ſtrike. 
VerBERA'TION. 7. /. [verberation, Fr. from werberate.] 
. Blows ; beating. | 


Riding or walking againſt great winds is a great exerciſe, the 
effects of which are redneſs and inflammation ;, all the effects of 


a ſoft preſs or verberation. Arbuthnot. 


VERBO'SE. adj. {verbofus, Lat.] Exuberant in words z. 
prolix; tedious by multiplicity of words. ; 


| Let enry | 
IIl- judging and verboſe, from Lethe's Iake, 
Draw tuns unmeaſurable. Prior. 
They ought to be brief, and not too werboſe in their way 
of ſpeaking; and to propound the matter of their argument in 
a mild and gentle manner. Ayhfe's Parergon, 


VERBO“sIT v. u. , [verbo/ite, Fr. from werboſe.] Exube- 


rance of words; much empty talk. 
He draweth out the thread of his verboſ ty 
Finer than the ſtaple of his argument. : Shakeſp. 
To give an hint more of the verboſities of this philoſophy, a 
ſhort view of a definition or two will be ſufficient evidence. 
| : Glarville, 
Homer is guilty of werbo/ity, and of a tedious prolix man- 
ner of ſpeaking : he is the greateſt talker of all . 
5 | come. 


VIA DANr. adj, [verdoiant, Fr. viridans, Lat.] Green. 


This word is ſo lately naturalized, that Skinner could find 
it only in a dictionary. * | 
Each odorous buſhy ſhrub 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall. 


Milton. 


VII R DPRER. A. , [ve dier, Fr. viridarius, low Lat.] An 


officer in the foreſt. | | 1 55 
VIER DIC T. 2. . [werum didum, Latin.] 1. The determi- 
nation of the jurydeclared to the judge. 2. Declaration; 

deciſion; judgment; opinion. „ 5 
1.) Before the jury go together, tis all to nothing what 
the verdict ſhalt be. FR | . Spenſer. 
They have a longing deſire to overcome, and to have the ver- 
dict pal for them, be it right or wrong. Kettlewell. 
(2.) Deceived greatly they are, who think that all they whoſe 
names are cited amongſt the favourers of this cauſe, are on any 
nuch verdidt agreed. . Hooker. 
Theſe were enormities condemned by the moſt natural ver- 
giti of common humanity z and ſo very groſs and foul, that no 
man could ꝑretend ignorance avoided. _ | South. 
A very likely matter, indeed, that the emperor ſhould aſk 
the Arians whether they would be tried by the werdid of thoſe 
who had before condemned the Arians by name. Vaterland. 
Ve'/xDIGRISE. n. /. The ruſt of braſs, which in time 
being conſumed and eaten with tallow, turneth into green; 
in Latin æruge; in French vert de gris, or the hoary green. 
| Percham, 


Braſs turned into green, is called verdigri/c. Bacon. 


VEIRDIT ER. n. . Chalk made green. 


Verditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the fainteſt 
and paleſt green. : Peacham.. 


VE/RDURE. n. ſ. [verdure, Fr.] Green z. green colour. 


| Its verdure clad : 
Her univerſal face with 11 green. | Milton. 
Let twiſted olive bind thoſe laurels faſt, | 


| Whole-verdure muſt for ever laſt, Prior. 


VIER DU ROUsS. adj. [from werdure.] Green; covered with 


green; decked with green 
— Higher than their tops 
The werd rous wall of paradiſe up- ſprung | 
Which to our general ſire gave proſpect large. Milton. 
There the lowing herds chew verd"rous paſture, Philips. 
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vaarcu' np. adi. [werecond old French ERP | 
Latin.] Modeſt; baſpful. , 7 Dia 


VERGE. n. J. [werge, Fr. virga, Latin] i. A rod; or 


ſomething in form of a rod, carried as an emblem. 
of authority, The mace of a dean, 2, [ergo 
| Latin.) The brink ; the edge; the utmoſt border. 3 
Ia law. Verge is the compaſs abont the king's court, 
bounding the j uriſdiction of the lord ſteward of the kino's 
houſhold, and of the coroner of the king's houſe, and 
which ſeems to have been 12 miles round. Verge hath 
alſo another ſignification, and is uſed for a ſtick, or rod, 
whereby one is admitted tenant, and, holding it in his hand, 


{weareih fealty to the lord of the manor ; who, for that 
reaſon, is called tenant by the werge. | Convel,. 
(1.) Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, | 
Devoutly lolling in his ſeat ; | 
The ſilver verge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion ſide. | Swift. 
5 Would the incluſive verge | 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Shakeſp. 
— I fay, and will in battle prove, | 
Or here, or elſewhere, to the furtheſt verge, 
That ever was ſurvey'd by Engliſh eye. Shakefp.. 
| You are old, 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge | 
Of her confine. Shaleſp. King Lear. 
Serve they as a flow'ry verge to bind | 
The fluid {kirts of that fame watry cloud, 
Leſt it again difiolve and ſhow'r the earth. Milton. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, EY 
I have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all, and werge enough for more.. Dryden. 
Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or out of it, 
has a proper part aſſigned it in this poem. Addiſen. 
Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, — 
Jo bleſs his age, and bring a worthy heir, 
To ſooth his care, and, free from noiſe and ſtrife, 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. ä Pope. 
(3. Fear not; whom we raiſe, 
We will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. Shakeſp. 


To 3 v. u. [Her go, Lat.] To tend; to bend down- 
wards. | | 
They ſerve indifferently for vowels in reſpe& of the aperture, 
and for conſonants in reſpect of the pene-appulſe ; and fo much, 
the more verging either way according to the reſpective occaſions, 
Sit Holder. 
The nearer I find myſelf verging to that period of life 
which is to be labour and ſorrow, the more I prop. myſelf upon 
_ thoſe few ſupports that are left. Te „„ = fe» 
Such are indicated, when the juices: of a human body verge 
to putrefaction. | drbutinr. 
— — Man, 8 
Perhaps acts ſecond: to ſome ſphere unknown 3; _ 
Touches ſome. wheel, or verges to ſome goal; | 
: "Ts but a part we ſee, and not the whole, Pope. 
Ve'rGEx. ». / (from werge.] He that carries the mace be- 
fore the dean, | 5 
I can tip the verger with half a crown, and get into the beſt 
ſeat. Farqubar. 
VE“ DIcAL. adj. [weridicus, Latin] Telling truib. Diddl. 
VERITICATTION. n. J. [from werify.] Confirmation by: 
argument or evidence. 5 | 
n verification of this we will mention a-phenomenon of our 
engine, a Boyle. 
Ve"RIFIER. 2. / [from werify.] One who aſſures a thing 
to be true. | 2 5 


To VERIFY. v. . [verefier, French.] To juſtify again 


charge of falſehood , ro confirm; to prove true. 
hat ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning ſermons, and 
their efficacy or neceſſity, in regard of divine matter, muſt con- 
ſequently be werified in ſundry other kinds of teaching, if the 
matter be the ſame in all. — Hover, 
This is veriſied by a number of examples, that whatſoever 1s 
Zained by an abuſive treaty, ought to be reſtor ed. hacon. 


— 


2 | * V E. R : ® 
So ſhalt thou beſt fulfil, beſt 
The prohets old, who ſung thy en 
So ſpake this oracle, then verified, 
When Jeſus, ſon of Mary, ſecond Eve, 
Saw Satan fall. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Though you may miſtake a year ; 
Though your prognoſticks run too faſt, | 
They mult be werify'd at laſt. e 
' Spain ſhall have three . 4 ; which is now wonderfully ve- 
rified; for beſides the king of Portugal, there are now two rivals 
for Spain. | | Swift. 
Ve'rILy. adv. [from wery.] 1. In truth; certainly. 2. 
With great confidence. | 
(1.) Yerily tis better to be lowly born, | 
Than to be perx d up in a gliſt'ring grief. .  Shakeſp, 
(2.) It was werily thought, that had it not been for four great 
disfavourers of that voyage, the enterprize had ſucceeded. 
Bacon! 
By repealing the facramental teſt, we are verily perſuaded 
the conſequence will be an entire alteration of religion among 
us. h Swift on the Sacramental Teſt, 


VeRrISTMILAR “ adj, [werifimilis, Latin.] Probable 3 
VerisSIMILOUS. likely. 
Many erroneous doctrines of Pontificians are, in our days, 
- wholly ſupported by ver iſimilous and probable reaſons. White, 
VERISIMI LITUDE.Q 2. / [weriftemilitudo, Latin.) Pro- 
VeRISIMULITY. bability; likelihood ; reſemblance 
of truth. | | 3 
Touching the veri/mility or probable truth of this relation, 
ſeyeral reaſons ſeem to overthrow it. Brown. 
A. noble nation, upon- whom if not ſuch verities,, at leaſt 
fuch veriſimilities of fortitude were placed. Brown. 
Veriſimilitude and opinion are an eaſy purchaſe ; but true 
knowledge is dear and difficult. Like a point, it requires an 
acuteneſs to its diſcovery : while wveriſmilitude, like the ex- 
-panded ſuperficies, is obvious, ſenſible, and affords a large and 
caſy field for Jooſe enquiry. Glanville. 
The plot, the wit, the characters, the paſſions, are exalted 
as high as the imagination of the poet can carry them, with pro- 


portion to veriſimiliiß. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry, 
Though Horace gives permiſſion to painters and poets to dare 


every thing, yet he encourages neither to make things out of 
nature and veriſimility. Dryaen. 


VI AI TABLE. adj. veritable, Fr.] True; agreeable to 
fact. | 
- Indeed ! is't true ? | 
Moſt veritable: therefore look to't well. Shakeſp. 
The preſage of the year ſucceeding made from inſects in oak 
apples, is I doubt too indiftinft, nor veritable from event. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Ve'rITABLY. adv. [from veritable] In a true manner. 
Vz'rITY. n. ſ. [verite, Fr. veritas, Latin.] 1. Truth; 
conſonance to the reality of things. 2. A true aſſertion ; a 


with the thoughts. | 
(I.) If any refuſe to believe us diſputing for the verity of 
religion eſtabliſhed, let them believe God himſelf thus miracu- 
louſly working for it. | | " Hooker. 
I ſaw their weapons drawn; there was a noiſe; | 
That's verity. Shakeſp. T empeft. 
paſſions that uſually attend it, muſt needs be prejudicial to 
verity ; its calm inſinuations can no. more be heard in ſuch a 
buſtle, than a whiſtle among a croud of ſailers in a ſtorm. 
as | 5 : Glanwille, 
It is a propoſition of eternal werity, that none can govern 
while he is deſpiſed. We may as well imagine that there may 


be a king without majeſty, a ſupreme without ſovereignty. 

nt | nl | outh. 
(2.) And that age, which my grey hairs make ſeem more 

and: than it is, hath not diminiſhed in me the power to protect an un- 
on- deniable eric. | ac. 
the Wherefore ſhould any man think, but that _—_ itſelf is 
er. one of the ordinary means, whereby it pleaſeth God, of his 


« 


 Ve'rmiL. 
 VerRM1I'L10N. 


true tener. 3. Moral truth; agreement of the words 


The precipitancy of diſputation, and the ſtir and noiſe of 


V E R 
t ſo received, is nevertheleſs effectual to ſave fouls. Hooker. 


If there come truth from them, 
Why by the veriſier on thee made 


be i = pl OD 4 nn goodneſs, to inſtil that celeſtial werity, which being 
eſs reign. Milton. bu 


good, 


May they not be my oracles as wel Shakeſp. 
_ Muſt virtue be preſerved by a lie? 
Virtue and truth do ever beſt agree ; 
By this it ſeems to be a werrty, 
Since the effects ſo good and virtuous be. Davies. 


Ve'sjuice. 3. f. [verjus, French.] Acid liquor expreſſed 
from crab apples. It is vulgarly pronounced warges. 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he'll never love werjuice, 

| L'Eftranges 

— The barley-pudding comes in place: 

Then bids fall on: himſelf, for ſaving charges, 

A peel'd flic'd onion eats, and tipples verj uice. 
The native werjuice of the 5 deriv'd 


Dryden. 
Through th' infix d graff, a grateful mixture forms j 


Of tart and ſweet. | Philips, 

VERMICE'LLI. n. ſ. (Italian.] A paſte rolled and broken 
in the form of worms. | 
With oyſters, eggs, and wermecelh, 

She let him almoſt burſt his belly. Prior. 


VE RMICULAR.. adj. [wermiculus, Latin. ] AQting like a 


worm z continued from one part to another of the ſame 
body, | 


By the vermicular motion of the inteſtines, the groſſer parts 
are derived downwards, while the finer are ſqueez'd into the nar- 
row orifices of the lacteal veſſels. Cheyne. 


ToVERMICULATE. v. a, [vermicule, Fr. der miculatus, 
Lat.] To inlay; to work in chequer work, or pieces of 
divers colours. . 5 Bailey. 

Ve xMICULa'Tton. n. /. [from wermiculate.] Continu- 
ation of motion from one part to another. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation ; my 

ts by the motion of vermiculation, Hale, 

Ve'xmIcULE. 2. /. [vermiculus, vermis, Latin.] A little 
grub, worm. , 

I faw the ſhining oak-ball inchneumon ſtrike its terebra into 
an oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein : and hence are many ver- 
micules ſeen towards the outſide of theſe apples. Derham. 

VErMIcuLovs. adj. [vermiculoſus, Lat.] Full of grubs ; 
reſembling grubs. ; 

VE'RMIFORM. adj. [wermiforme, Fr. wermis and formo, 
Latin.] Having the ſhape of a worm. 

Ve'RMIFUGE, n. ſ. [from wermis and fugo, Lat.] Any 
medicine that deſtroys or expels worms. 

; n. ſ. [vermeil, wermillen,. Fr.] 1. The 

cochineal ; a grub of a particular plant. 

2. Factitious or native cinnabar ; fulphur mixed with mer- 

cury. This is the uſual though not primitive ſignification. 

3. Any beautiful red colour. : I 
(2.) The imperfe& metals are ſubje& to ruſt, except mer- 

cury, which is made into vermillion by ſolution or calcination. 

8 ls Bacon, 
The faireſt and moſt principal red is vermillion, called in 
Latin minium. It is a poiſon, and found where great ſtore of 


quickſilver is. 3 Peacham, 
(3.) How the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, | 
And the pure ſnow with goodly vermil tain, » | 
Like crimſon dy'd in grain. Spenſer, 
T here grew a goodly tree him fair beſide, 
Loaden with fruit and apples roſie red, 
As they in pure vermi//or had been dy'd, 
Whereof great virtues over all were red. Spenſer. 
Simple 4 are ſtrong and ſenſible, though they are clear 
as wer million. 1 Dryden Du Freſnoy, 
To VERMYLION. v. 4. [from the noun.] To die red. 
A ſprightly red vermilions all her face, | 
And her eyes languiſh with unuſual grace, Granville 
VE'RMIN. . /. [ſwermin, Fr. wermis, Latin.] 1. Any | 


noxious animal. Uſed commonly for ſmall creatures. 2. 
It js uſed contempt of human beings, 355 
2 5 . 


| VER 
(r.) What is your ſtudy ? —— 
Ho to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin, Shakeſp. 
The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a dove- 
houſe, will ſcare away vermin, ſuch as weazels and I. 
y acen. 
An idle perſon only lives to ſpend his time, and eat the fruits 
of the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. Taylor. 
A weazle taken in a trap, was charg'd with miſdemeanors, 
and the poor vermin ſtood much upon her innocence. 
| L'EHrange. 
Great injuries theſe vermin, mice and rats, do in the field. 
| Nor timer's Huſtandry. 
—— He that has ſo little wit : 
To nouriſh vermin, may be bit. Sift, 
Hudtbras. 


(2.)— Tune ſtars determine 
Yau are my priſoners, baſe vermin. 

To VERMINAIE. v. . [from vermin.] To breed ver- 

nin. | | 


Vermina'TiION. n. . [from werminate.] Generation of 
Verniin. | | : 
Redi diſcarding anomalous generation, tried experiments re- 

- lating to the ve / mination of ſerpents and fleth. . Derbam. 


Ve'rwinovs. adj. [from wermin.] Tending to vermin ; 
diſpoſed to breed vermin. 
A waſting of childrens fleſh depends upon ſome obſtruction of 
the entrails, or verminous diſpoſition of the body. Harvey. 
Ve RAI PAN OUS. adj. [ver mis and pario, Latin] Pro- 
ducing Worms. | | 
Hereby they confound the generation of vermifarous animals 
with oviparous. Broun's Vulgar Erryurs. 
Verna'cCuLAR. adj. [wernacalus, Latin.] Native; of 
one's Own Country. | 
London weekly bills number deep in confumptions ; the ſame 
hkewiſe proving inſeparable accidents to mo{ other diſeaſes; 
which inſtances do evidently bring a conſumption under the no- 
tion of a vernacular diſeaſe to England. Harwey. 
The hiſtories of all our former wars are tranſmitted to us in 
our wernacular idiom. I do not find in any of our chronicles, 
that Edwærd the third ever reconnoiter'd the enemy, though he 
often diſcovered the poſture of the French, and as often van- 
uiſhed them. | | Addiſon. 
VE RNAL. adj. [vernus, Latin.] Belonging to the ſpring. 
With the year 
Seaſons return; but not to me returns, 
Or fight of verzal bloom, or ſummer's roſe. Milton. 
Vk'rnanmr. adj, [vernans, Lat.] Floutithing as in the 


ſpring. | 
FI, —— - Elſe had the ſpring 
Perpetual ſmil d on earth, with vernant flow'rs, | 
Equal in days and nights. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


* * 
* 


VrANVILIT v. n. f. [verna, Latin.] Servile carriage; the 


. ſubmiſſive fawning behaviour. of a flave. _ Bailey. 
V#rSABILITY, n. f. (verſabilis, Lat.] Aptneſs to be 
VE/RSABLENESS. J turn'd or wound any way. Dick. 
V' ASAL. adj. [A cant word for wniverſal.} Total; 

whole. - 

Some for brevity, | 
Have ca# the verſal world's nativity.  Hudibras. 
VERSATILE, adj. [werſatilis, Latin.] 1. That may be 
turned round. 2. Changeable ; variable. 3. Eaſily appli- 
ed to a new taſk. rs ES 
(1.) Th' advent'rous pilot in a ſingle year 
Learn'd his tate cock-boat dext'ronſly to ſteer; 
Verſatile, and ſharp-piercing like a ſcrew, | | 
Made good th' old paſſage, and fill forc'd a new. Harte. 
2.) One colour to us ſtanding in one place, hath a contrary 
aſpect in another; as in thoſe werſati/e repreſentations in the 
neck of a dove, and folds of ſcarlet. _- © Glanville. 
Ve'RSATILENESS. 
VersaTi'LITY. { being verſatile. : 
VERSE. . /. (vers, Fr werſus, Latin.] 1. A line conſiſt- 
ing of a certain ſucceſſion of ſounds, and number of ſylla - 


bles. 2. [verſet, Fr.] A ſection or paragraph of a book, 


n. /. (from vverſatilę.] The quality of 


og 
| CS 
3. Poetry; Jays; metrical Janguage. 4. A piece of 
poetry, GS | | i | 
(i.) Thou haſt by moonlight at her window ſung, ? 
With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. Shakeſp, 
(2.) Thus far the queſtions proceed upon the conſtruction of 
the firſt earth; in the following verſes they proceed upon the 
-demolition of that earth. | »- Burnet, 
(3-): Verſe embalms virtue: and tombs and thrones of 
| | . rhymes | . 
Preſerve frail tranſitory fame as much 
As ſpice doth body from air's corrupt touch, 
If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caſt, 
More pow'rful wer ſe ſhall free thee from the blaſt. Dryden. 
Whilſt the did her various pow'r diſpoſe; | 


Donne, 


Virtue was taught in verſe, and Athens“ glory roſe, Prior. 
You compoſe 
In ſplay- foot werſze, or hobbling proſe. Prior, 


(4.) This verſe, my friend, be thine. Pope. 
To VERSE. wv. a. [from ihe noun] Jo tell in verſe; to 
relate poetically. 2 
In the ſhape of Corin ſate all day, 


Playing on pipes of corn, and ver ſing love. Sale ſp. 


To be VERSE D. v. n.-(verſor, Latin.] Lo be ſkilled in; tio 


be acquainted with. 
She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not verſed 


in their names, as not being preſent at the general ſurvey of 


animals, when Adam aſſigned unto every one a. name concordant 
unto its nature. * 1 Vulgar Errours, 
This wers'd in death, th' infernal knight relates, 
And then for propf fulfill'd their common fates. Dryden. 
Ve'RSEMAN. n. . [verſe and min.] A poet; a writer in 
verſe. In ludicrous language. 
The god of us werjemen, you know, child, the ſun, 
| | | Prior, 
From limbs of this great Hercules are fram'd | 
Whole groups of pigmics, who are werjemen nam'd. 
Harte, 
Ve'rSICLE. mn. , [werſiculns, Latin.) A little verſe, 


VERSIFICA'i ION. 2. / [wer/ification, Fr. from ver. 


Ihe art or practice of making verſes. _ 
Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to arrive at 
your ver/ifcation. | Dryden. 


Some object to his wer/ification 3 which is in poetry, what 


eolouring is in painting, a beautiful ornament. But if the pro- 
portions are juſt, though the colours ſhould happen to be rough, 
the piece may be of ineſtimable value. Glanville. 
VERSTFICA“ TOR. } mn. /, [werſificateur, Fr. verſificator, 
VERSITI ER. 5 Latin.] A verſifier; a maker of yerſes 
with or without the ſpirit of poetry. | 


Statius, the beſt wer/ificator next Virgil, knew not how to 


deſign after him. Dryden. 
In Job and the Pfalms we ſhall find more ſublime ideas, more 


elevated language, than in any of the heathen wer/feers of 


Greece or Rome. | Mats on the Mind. 

To VE RSIT v. v. n. [verſifier, Fr. werſificor, Latin.] To 
make verſcs. | 

You would wonder to hear how ſoon even children will begin 

to wverſify. . Sidneys 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks. 


in true verſhing, were even to eat acorns with ſwine, when, 


we may freely eat wheat bread among men, Aſcham. 
I'll ve, in ſpite, and do my beſt, 
To make as much waſte paper as the reſt. Dryden. 
To VERS IF v. b. 4. Fo relate in verſe. | 
Unintermix'd with fictious fantaſies, 
I'll verſh the truth, not poetize. - Daniel. 


Ve'rs10N. n. ſ. [werfion, Fr. werfio, Latin.] 1. Change; 


transformation. 2. Change of ditection. 3. Tranſlation. 


4. The act of tranſlating. | 5 
* (1.) Springs, the antients thought to be made by the ver ſon 
of air into water. | | Bacon Nat. Hift.. 
(. 2.) Comets are rather gazed upon, than wiſely obſerved in 
their effects; that is, what kind of comet, for itude, 
colour, verſion of the beams, produceth what kind of effects. 


Bacon. 


7 
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(.) This exaR:-propriety of Virgil 1 particularly regarded; 
buten confeſs, ef have not been able to make him appear 


wholly like himſelf. For where the original is cloſe, no verſion 


can reach it in the ſame compaſs. e 
It will be as eaſy, nay much eaſier, to invent ſome pre- 


tence. or other againſt the reading, verſion, or conſtruction. 


Dryden. 


* 


1 


motion, as if they turned round, attended-with's fear f fall. 


- 4ng, and a dimneſs of ſight. „„ Eihe” Quincy. 

"The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, vertigos, trem- 

blings. 8 hs ob Arbuthnot., 
That old wertigo in his head, 

Will never leave him till he's dead. Swift, 


Waterland. 8 n. , [werveine, French; verbena, Lat.] A 


Vr. n. , (vert, French.) Vert, in the laws of the Ve AVI xs. 


foreſt, ſignifies every thing that grows, and bears a green 
leaf within the foreſt that may cover and hide a deer. 
| : | Convel, 
I find no mention in all the records of Ireland, of a park or 
free warren, notwithſtanding the great plenty of vert and veni- 
ſon. | Sir. J. Davies. 
Ve'rtTEBRAL. adj. [from wertebre, Latin.] Relating to 
the joints of the ſpine. 4 + 
The carotid, vertebral, and ſplenick arteries are not only 
variouſly contorted, but here and there dilated, to moderate the 
motion of the blood. Kay on the Creation. 


plant. 
She night-ſhade ſti ows to work bim ill, 
Therewith the wverwvain, and her dill, 
That hindreth witches of their will, Drayton, 
Same ſcatt' ring pot-herbs here and there he found, 2 
Which cultivated with his daily care, 


And bruis'd with yervain, were his frugal fare. D:y& 
Ve'rvain mallow, n.'f A plant. Jt hath the whole ha- 


bit of the mallow or althza ; but differs from it in having 
Its leaves deeply divided. | Miller. 


VE'rveLEs. n. % ſwervelle, French.) Labels tied to a 
| h Ainſw. 


awk. 


. 938 w * . . 0 4 * * 5 . 
V:'nTEBRE N. . (wertebre, Fr. vertebra, Latin] A joiut VERY. adj. [weray, or v ai, French; whence very in 


of the back. 
The ſeveral wertebres are ſo elegantly compacted together, 
that they are as ſtrong as if they were but one bone, Ray. 


ViRTEX. 77 [Latin.] 1. Zenith; the point over head. 
2. A top of a hill; the top of any thing. Pd 
(1.) Theſe keep the vertex; but betwixt the bear 
And ſhining zodiack, where the planets err, 
A thouſand figur'd conſtellations roll. Creech. 
(2.) Mountains eſpecially abound with different ſpecies of 
vegetables; every wertex or eminence affording new kinds. 
Derham.. 
VERTICAL.  adj.-[wertical, Fr. from wertex.] 1, Placed 
in the zenith. 2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to 
the horizon. | | 
(1.) *Tis raging noon ; and vertical the ſun 


Darts on the head direct his forceful rays. Thomſon, 
(2.) From theſe laws, all the rules of bodies aſcending or de- 
ſcending in vertical lines may be deduced. Ceyne. 


Ve TIA LIT v. n. ſ. [fiom wertical.] The ſtate of be- 
ing in the zenith. | | 
Unto them the ſun is vertical twice a year; making two diſ- 
tint ſummers in the different points of the verlſicality. 
8 1 | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Ve/rrTIicalLLy. adv. [from wertical.)]. In the zenith. 
Although it be not vertical -unto any part of Aſia, yet it 


vertically paſſeth over Peru and Braſilia. Brown. 


V:nTici'LLaTE., adj. [from werticillum, Latin.] Ver- 
ticillate plan's are ſuch as have their flowers intermixt 
with ſmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about the 
joints of a ſtalk, as pennyroyals, horehound, Tc, Quincy. 

VentTicirTy. # , [from wertex.] The power of turn- 
ing; circumvolution ; rotation. |; 

Thoſe ſtars do not peculiarly glance on us, but carry a com- 
mon regard unto all countries, unto whom their verticity is al- 
ſo common. 7 Oe et. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
We believe the wertecity of the needle, without a certificate 


from the days of old. | Glanwille, 
Whether they be globules, or whether they have a verlicity 


antient Engliſh. It has its degrees. verier and werie/t.] 


1. Urue; real. 2. Having any qualities, common!y bad, 
in an eminent degree; complete; perfect; mere. 3 To 
note the things emphatically, or eminently. 4. Same, 
emphatically. | 


(1.) Why do I pity him, "A 
That with his very heart deſpiſeth me? Shak, 


In wery deed, as the Lord liveth. 1 Sam. xxv. 34. 
O that in very deed we might behold it. Dryd. and Lee. 
(2.) T hoſe who had drunk of Circe's cup, were turned into 
very beaſts. 725 | Davies. 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid ſhades, 


She may paſs on. | Milton. 
(3-) Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; \ LT. 

Especially againſt his wery friend.  Shakeſ. 
Was not my love 

The verier wag o th' two? | Shak. 
— We can contain ourſelves, d 

Were he the wer:eft antick in the world, Shak. 

In a ſeeing age, the very knowledge of former times. paſſes 

but for ignorance in a better dreſs. - South, 


The pictures of our great grandmothers in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, are cloathed down to the very wriſts, and up to the, very 

chin, | PE Aadiſ. Guardian. 
(4.) Women are as roſes, whoſe fair flower A 

Being once dilplay'd, doth fall that very hour. hal. 

The cocks beat the partridge, which ſhe laid to heart: but 
finding theſe very cocks cutting one another, ſhe comforted 


herſelf, L Efltrange. 


So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever. time is the ipe- 

| cial opportunity of any other Chriſtian grace, that very time; is 
alio the ſpecial opportunity of charity. | Spratt, 
ER x. adv. In a great degree; in an eminent degree. 
The Greek orator was ſo very famous for this, that his an- 
tagoniſt reading over the oration which. had procured his ba- 
niſhment, aſked them, If they were ſo much affected by the 
bare reading of it, how much more they would have been a- 
larmed, had they heard him? Addiſens 
That bold challenge was thought very ſtrange, Ley. 


about their own centers, that produce the idea of whiteneſs in To VESICATE. v. a. fwefica, Latin.] To bliſter. 


us, the more particles of light are reflected from a body, the 


whiter'does the body appear. | .. Locke. - 


VerTriGInous. adj, [wertiginoſus, Latin.] 1. Turning 
round; rotatory. 2. Giddy. yr... | 

(1.) This wertiginous motion gives day and night ſucceſ- 

lively over the whole earth, and makes it habitable all around. 

| | | _ Bentley. 


(2.) Theſe extinguiſh candles, make the workmen faint and 
Vertiginous ; and, when very great, ſuffocates and kills them. 
3 * | Moodaæuard. 
FE'RTIGO. n. .. [Latin.] A giddineſs; a ſenſe of turning 
in thechead, | NETS 13 TK 
Vertigo is the appearance of viſible objects that are without 


Celſus propoſes, that in all theſe internal wounds, the exter- 
nal parts be wveficated, to make more powerful revulfion from. 


within. : Wijeman's Surgery. 
Ia the cuticular weſicated, and ſhining. with a burning 
heat. Wiſeman, 


Veaica'rIon. n. | [from weficate.} Bliſtering; ſeparation 


of the cuticle. 3 
I applied ſome vinegar prepared with litharge, defending the 
veſication with pledgets. Wiſemen's Fur get y. 
ESI'CATORY. z. J. [weſicatorium, technical Latin.] A 
bliſtering medicine. 3 


Ve's1cLs, u. J. [veſiculn, Latin] A ſmpall cuticle, filled 
or inflated. te e + 
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| DE Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, but in & be-. —. Light! Nature's reſplendent robe 3 
WS =: cle, or little bladder. 0 Brown's Vulgar Errours. Without whoſe veſting beauty all were wrapt 
i | The lungs are made up of ſuch air pipes and weſicles inter - In gloom. ; . ' » Thonj; 
4 woven with blood-veſlels, to purify, ' ity or ſupply the (2-) Juſt Simeon, and prophetic Anna ſpoke, | 
ſanguineous maſs with nitro-aerial particles. - Ray. Before the altar and the ved prieſt, Milton 


8 Vesicuran. adj, [from weficula, Lat.] Hollow; full of (3+) To ſettle mens conſciences, tis neceſſary that the 
1 ſſcmall interſtices. c : know the perſon, who by right is veffed with power over — 


A muſcle is a bundle of veſcular threads, or of ſolid fila- | | | Lock 
ments, inyolved in one common membrane. 7 Cheyne. , Had I been wgfed avith the monarch's/pow'r, e. 
FYE'SPER. n. ſ. [Latin.] The evening ſtar; the W | Thou muſt have 6gb'd, unlucky youth! in vain, Price, 
. Theſe ſigus are black Yeſper's pageants. Shak. | (4-) The militia their commiſſioners poſitively required to be 
Ve'srers. n. / (without the ſingular, from weſperus, Lat. en 1 ＋ the parliament, . Clarendon, 
The evening ſervice of the Romifh church. „„ lin, for ihe wel md 
Ve'sperTINE. adj. [weſpertinus, Latin.] Happening or V x/ ; 1; a — 0; OR 
coming in the evening ; pertaining to the evening. 7 n. / [veſtalis, Latin.] A virgin conſecrated to 
VE'/SSEL. n. /. [waſelle, French; was, Latin.] 1. Any Mas a pure 3 | | 
thing in which liquids, or other things, are put. 2. lhe 12 PPE def 1 at Will derne 
containing. parts of an animal body. 3. Any vehicle in The ne'er- touch d — bf . 95 
which men or goods are carried on the water. 4. Any ca- How happy is the blameleſs we/tal's lot? | 25 
pacity any thing containing. 5. In theology. One The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope, 
relating to God's houſehold. . 3 | VE'sTAL, adj. [veſtalis, Latin.] Denoting pure virginity 
5 0 e I wy wo fr hg N my mind; . > veſtal 1 is but ſick and green, d 
ut rancours1 * peace, | And none but tools do wear it. * 
Only for them. Shak. Macbeth. x5..1 * a | a 
If you have two weſſels to fill, and you empty one to fill the eee n. J. ( veſtibulum, Latin.] The porch or 
other, there {ill remains one veſel empty. Burnet. r{t entrance of a houſe. | : 
_ . - (2+) Of theſe elements are conſtituted the ſmalleſt fibres; of Vz'sTiGe. n. / [wefligium, Latin.] Footſtep; mark left 
= | thoſe fibres the veſſels ; of thoſe weſſels the organs of the body. behind in 8 | Ip | 
4 | | | Aròuibnot on Alments, The truth paſſes ſo ſlightly through men's imaginations 
1 a Another cauſe of a waſting uloer in the lungs, is, the diſrup- that they muſt ik great abtikty co 1 moves |, 50d 
| f | tion of a veſſel, whence the blood iſſues into the cavities and Yp/epyryr, x . [veflimentum, Latin.] Gari 2. 
= | interſtices of the lungs, and is thence expectorated by a cough. f dress. : ; n ne 
= 885 | EG Blackmore, 7 * . 
= (3.) The ſons and nephews of Noah, who peopled the iſles, th TO 3 the _ which men bear unto God, 
= | had veſſels to tranſport themſelves. Raleigb's Eſſays. ould make the leaſt things that are employed in his ſervice 
_ #4 * amiable, than that their ſ 1 fl | 
4 | The Phcenicians firſt invented open veſſels, and the Egypti- INES: ew over-ſcrupulous diſlike of ſo mean a 
= ae | thing as a ve ment, ſhould from the very ſervice of God with- 
1 ans ſhips witli decks. „ CE ie J affect. | 
| | The weſet is repreſented as ſtranded, The figure before it — mY en mY N 47 cams Hooker, 
feems to lift it off the ſhallows. Addiſon on Medals. Thoſe lab! _ any e 8 y retry ge, and reflect 
From ftorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride, Th c r o —— 5, and that bright * — Waller, 
Let thy ſtrong hand this little veſſel guide; af oh 5 r — 3 give veſtments ſuitable to 1 
It was thy hand that made it: through the tide | , | 8 Ur yaen, 
Impetuous of this life, let thy command | Vels rav. n. ,. [veftiaire, French; veſtiarium, Latin.) 
DP my mu, and bring 2 — to land. Prior. * : room ee to = church, in which the ſacer- 
ow ſecure the painted veel glides; otal garments, and conſecrated things are repoſited. 2. 
The ſun- beams trembling on the floating tides. Pope, A kb aſſembly commonly Wm. in rote: 1 
(4.) ———— 1 have my Ill . 29-4 (r.) Bold Amycus, from the robb'd vr brings 
| Of knowledge, what this u can contain. , Malton. The chalices of heav'n ; and holy things ; 
9 5 (5. ) If the rigid doctrines be found apt to cool all thoſe men's Of precious weight. | 7 Dryden. 
a love of God, who have not the confidence to believe theinſelves (2.) They create new ſenators, very elders, without any 
- | ' of the number of the few choſen weſſels, and to beget ſecurity commandment of the word. | White. 
1 i and preſumption in others who have conquered thoſe difficulties. The common-council are choſen every year, ſo many for 
1 | Hammond. every pariſh, by the vH, and common convention of the peo- 
To Ve'ssEL. wv. a. [from the noun.] To put into a veſſel; ple of that pariſh. Clarendon. 
to barrel. a | Go with me where paltry conſtables will not ſummon us to 
Take earth, and veſſel it; and in that ſet the ſeed. Bacon. veftries. | Blount to Pope. 
| Voss Frs. n. A kind of cloth commonly made in Suf- VEISTUR E. n. /. [veflure, old French; veſtura, Italian.) 
1 folk, | 6 Bailey. 1. Garment ; robe. 2. Dreſs ; habit; external form, 
i Veg's51cnow. n. ſ. [among horſemen.] A windgall, or (1.) Her breaſts half hid, and half were laid to ſhow ; 
bo ſoft ſwelling on the inſide and outſide of a horſe's hoof. Her envious veflure greedy ſight repelling. Fairfax. 
4 e | : ; Did. What, weep you when you but behold 
iq VEST. =. ſ. [veſtis, Latin.] An outer garment | YR _—_ obs, arte wes way $4 the baſe Tu TE > 
1 YN Over his lucid arms | | - 0 
| A military weft of purple flow'd. Milton's Par. Loft. RIG m_ er vefture chance to ſteal a kiſs. Shakeſp. 
1 When th b fe 8 ere ruddy braſs, and gold refulgent blaz d; 
: en the queen y t's dreſt, Th lim'd cheſt broider d - | 
i Old myſtick emblems grace th' imperial weft. Smith. (e Nee, rr ery I e 
. V (2.) There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſ, 
i To Ver. b. a. from the noun.] 1. To dreſs; to deck; But in his motion like an angel ſings, | | 
} to enrobe. 2. To dreſs in a long parment. 3. To make But this muddy wefture of decay | 77 te 
„ oſſeſſour of; to inveſt with: it has 4vith before the thing Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Shak. 1M 
1 poſſeſſed. 4. To place in poſſeſſion: with in before the Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparel'd with a vefure of Ve: 
1 poſſeſſour. | | plants, would reſemble mountains and vallies. Bently, b 


1.) The verdant fields with thoſe of heay'n may vie, Vercn. n. /. [vicia, Latin.] A plant with a papiliona- 
With ether veſted, and a purple (ky, Dryd, = 5 


. 


ceous flower, producing a legume. 


ſoft, 


ton. 
hey 
em. 
cke. 


ior. 
> be 
don. 
and 
cke, 


4 to 


bak, 


8 V EX. 
| Where wetches, pulſe, and tares have ſtood, 5 
ſtalks of lupines grep. 2 
| 22 is a ſort of wetch, or ſmall pea. Arbuthnot. 
Ve'rcay. adj, [from wetch.] Made of vetches ; abound- 
ing in vetches z conſiſting of vetch or peaſe-ſtraw, _ 
If to my cottage thou wilt reſort, 
There may ſt thou ligge in a wetchy bed, | 
"Till fairer fortune ſhew forth his head, ' Spenſer. 


Ve'rERAN. n. . [veteranus, Latin.] An old ſoldier; a 
man long practiſed in any thing. 

The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took the eldeſt, 
the beſt experienced, the moft wary, and the longeſt practiſed 
veterans they had amongſt them. Hooker. 

If king Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans, which had been inured 


to ſervice in the civil wars, : Addiſar. 
Enſigns that pierc'd the foe's remoteſt line, 
The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. Addiſon, 


We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as weterans in the 


Dryden, 


a LL r | 
(.) Conſider him maintaining his 64 hg title by conti- 
nual vexatious wars againſt the kings of Judah. _ South, 
Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind.. 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd; - 

Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days; 
Stalk' d through my gardens, and purſu'd my ways; 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor. loſt in winding maze. 


* 


Prior. 2 


(2.) He leads a wexations life, who in his nobleſt actions is 
ſo gored with ſcruples, that he dares not make a ſtep without 
the authority of another. 1 | Digoy. 


Vexa'tiousLy. ay. [from wexatious.] Troubleſomely ; 


uneaſily. 


Vexa'tiovswrss. n. , [from wexatious.] Troubleſome- 


neſs ; uneaſineſs. 


Ve"xer. n. / [from wer] He who vexes. EN) 
U'sLiLy. adv; [from g.] Filthily ;. with deformity ; 


in ſuch a manner as to raiſe diflike. 


beau monde, Addiſon, VU'cLIness, . /. [from Ag.] 1. Deformity ; contrariety 


Vz'reRAN. adj, Long practiſed in war; long experienced. 


to beauty. 2. Turpitude ;. loathſomeneſs; moral de pra- 
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| . 353 | 3 . | 7 
"ofe, 3 rd een N land- foreca, os ** 3 a 4 (J.) All that elſe ſeem'd fair and freſh-in ſight, | © 
ty. ber of fifty tho! f 2 0 . Was turned. now to dreadful ug lineſs. Spenſer... NY! 
The Britiſh youth mall hail thy wiſe command; | She takes her topicks from the advantages of old ave and: VN 
bak Thy temper'd ardour, and thy veteran ſkill. . Thomſon. yr ner tepie 8e you — : 7 
1 or VETERIN A'RIAN. n. / [weterinarius, Lat.] One ſkilled (2.) Their. dull. ribaldry cannot but be very nauſeous and : 
in the diſeaſes of cattle. - | | offenſive to any one, who' does not, for the ſake of the fin it " 
left That a horſe has no gall, is not only ſwallowed oy ee ſelf pardon the wglineſs of its circumſtances, | South, OY 
le at ail f , | R . pug 
| : abba hope. mom MN RRP . U'GLY.. adj. [This word was antiently written ougly.; 1” 
1 | * \ | whence Mr. Dier ingeniouſly deduces it from ouphlike ; 3 
"vey. To VEX. v. 4. [wexo, Latin.] 1. To plague; to torment; that is, like an oupb, elf, or goblin. In Saxon oxa is hh 
pat to haraſs. 2. To diſturb; to diſquiet. 3. To. trouble terrour ; and in Gothick can is to feat.] Deformed ; 4.8 
with flight provocations. | offenſive to the fight ; contrary to beautiful; hateful. 18 
God WL n | If Caſſio do remain, 1 
rl The king will ſuffer but the little finger He hath a daily beauty in his life 193 
TOS Of this man to be vex'd ? Shak. Henry VIII. That makes me wg ly, * Shak. 1 
arch Do peor Tem. ſome. hamty, whom. the fan 3 O, T have paſs'd a miſerable night, | Wis 
8 | 25 e. | of zuts, of ghaſtly dreams. 1 
Poker When ſhe preſſed him daily, fo that his ſoul was vexed unto t e e of gRan fafe abode — Ty 
aller death, he told her all his heart. Judges, xvi. 16. Thou toldſt me of? What grim aſpedcts are theſe, it 
n lies Still may the dog the wand'ring troops conſtrain Theſe ughy-headed monſters ? Milton. = 
425 J Of airy ghoſts, and wex the guilty train.  Drgd. Vi“ B | | RE 
Pp You are the cauſe of all my care : | . WAL u. /. Lea 4 * 14 * 1 
ati. Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart; ALT * * 8 * - GOWN W 
acer- Ten thouſand torments vex my heart; 75 th ne. 2 4 5 POUr:FOUr giace Shakeſs 0 
. 3. I love, and I deſpair. | rior. . daughter s — 2 | . 
7 (2. Alack, tis he; why, he was met even now, 11 r Shakeſp 
As mad as the wext ſea; ſinging aloud. Shakeſp. us diſt} quor - : 
Rang'd on. the hanks beneath our equal oars, | Another, lamp burnt in an old marble ſepulchre belong- 
ryden. White curl the waves, and the ve d ocean roars. Pope. ing to ſome of the antient Romans inclofed in a glaſs . 
ut any ToVex. wv. n. To fret; to be on tenters; to be uneaſy. L-ylaced this agal; well topped-up, within the ſmoke of the 
White. Ulyſſes gave good care, and fed | vapour, but nothing followed; 1 Addiſon. 
y for And drunke his wine, and vext, and.raviſhed. | Chemical waters, that are each tranſparent, when ſeparate, 
wow His food for mere vexation. 3 Chapman. ferment. into a thick. troubled liquor, when mixed in the ſame 
2 V᷑EXNTION. 2. /. [from de.] 1. The act of troubling. Sia. | 4 | Addiſon. 
- Pope: 2. The ſtate of being troubled ; uneafineſs ; ſorrow. 3. 7 VIII. b. 4. To incloſe in a vial, | 
| The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs. 4. An act of haral- This ſhe with precious vi liquors heals ;. 
alian.] ſing by law. 5. A ſlight teazing trouble. For which the ſhepherds at the feſtivals . 
d. ; (1.). — — O that huſband, * : 6 Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays. Milton. - 
V 5 M f grief, and thoſe repeated wexations of | 3 5 , | 7 * 
irfax. * y 8 crown of grief, an — ap. Cymbeline. 1 [viande; French; 4:ivanda, Ital.] Food ; 
(2.) Yexation almoſt. ſtops my breath, _ - FFC 
e/ar. That ſundred friends greets in the hour of death. Shak. = | 4 W ny a, = bake e . 1 8 
F Paſſions too violent, inſtead of heightening our. pleaſures, Sil ee 3 o = TE pate 3 Shak 
bakeſp afford us nothing but-vexaticn and pain. * Temple, cup — lk.» 3 "uM | : 
* (3) Your children were vexation to your youth; : IE REY ; 3 PI, 
Popes But mine Wall be a comfort to your. age. EE Shakeſp. They've left their yards behind, for we have ſtomachs. 
3 8 5 baue & end Wilt pleaſe you tafte of what is here ? Sal. 
ar Theſe are not fruits forbidden; no interdict | 
5 wo complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well _ it an „ rexeliionotabad acend amns's;* 
Shak unjult Vexarion. * 8 F 1 7 ha Their taſte no knowledge works, at leaſt of evil, | Milton. 
re of Vexa/rious. adj, [from wexation.]) 1. Afflictive ; trou- From ſome ſorts of food leſs pleaſant to the r in 
entley. bleſon, e; cauſing trouble 2. Full of trouble; full of health, and in no neceſſity of uſing ſuch-viands, had better to 
liona- ws 


uncaſineſs. 3. Teazing ; flightly ttoubleſome. abſtain, | A. 
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vary 
— The tables in fair order ſpread 5 
* FViands of various kinds allure the taſte, 1 
Of choiceſt ſort and favour ; rich repaſt ! Pope. 
VIATICUM. n. . [Latin:] 1. Frovifion for a journey. 2. 
The laſt rites uſed to prepare the paſſing ſoul for its de- 
parture. n 
To VIB NA TE. v. a. [wibro, Latin] 1. To brandiſh; to 
move to and fro with quick motion. 2. To make to qui- 
ver. 


* 


— 1 28 


CY of 


2 
Sifercatly affect the lips, and impreſs a ſwift tremulous motion, 
which breath paſſing ſmooth doth not. Holder. 


ToViurarte. v. . 1, To play up and down, or to and 
fro. 2. To quiver, | 


ſilver, would repel it a little upwards, and make it vate a 


little up and down. | Boyle. 
Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain de- 
gree, emit light, and ſhine ? And is not this emiſſion perfor m- 
_ ed by the vibrating motions of their parts ? Newton, 
(2.) The whiſper that to greatneſs ſtill too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his ſovereign's ear. Pope. 


VIS RA“ TION. 2. from wibro, Latin.] The act of mov- 
ing, or ſtate of being moved with quick reciprocations, 
or returns; the act of quivering. | | 


It ſparkled like the coal upon the a 
piety, the heats of devotion, and the ſallies and vibrations of 
an harmleſs activity. South. 
Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom of the 
eye, excite vibrations in the tunica retina? Which vibrations 


being propagated along the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into 
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i the brain, cauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing, : Newton, 
; Mild vibrations ſooth the parted ſoul, | 
New to the dawning of celeſtial day. Thomſon. 


VI'CAR. n. /. [vicarius, Latin.] The incumbent of an 
appropriated or impropriated benefice. 2. One who per- 
forms the functions of another; a ſubſtitute. 

(1. Procure the vicar 
To ſtay for me at church, 'twixt twelve and one, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Yours is the prize; 

The wicar my defeat, and all the village ſee. 
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Shak. 


— — 


Dryden. 


lock into a book for fear of ſpoiling his eyes, upon hearing the 
clergy decried, what a contempt muſt he entertain, not only 
for bis vicar at home, but for the whole order. Swift. 
(2.) An archbiſhop may not only excommunicate and in- 
terdict his ſuffragans, but his vicar-general may do the Ro 
Fx | IG Azhfe. 
V1i'icaraGe. n. /. [from wicar.] The benefice of a vicar. 
This gentleman lived in his wzcarage to a good old age, and 
having never deſerted his flock, died vicar of Bray. Swift. 
Vica'zxious. adj. [vicarius, Latin.) Deputed ; delegat- 
ed; acting in the place of another, 
The ſoul in the body is but a ſub 
carious and inſtrumental in the hands of the Almighty, being 
but his ſubſtitute in this regiment of the body. ale. 
What can be more unnatural, than for a man to rebel againſt 
the wicarious power of God in his ſoul ? | +.” Pres. 


Vicarsniy. n, /. [from wicar.] The office of a vicar. 
VICE. n. /. [vitium, Latin.] 1. The courſe of action op- 


oſite to virtue; depravity of manners; inordinate life. 
2. A fault; an offence. It is generally uſed for an habi- 
tual fault, not for a ſingle enormity. 3. The fool, or pun- 
chinello of old ſhows. 4. [Yijs, Dutch.] A kind of 
ſmall iron preſs with ſcrews, uſed by workmen, <5. 
Gripe ; graſp. 6. [Vice, Latin.] It is uſed in compoſi- 
tion for one, qui wicem gerit, who performs, in his ſtead, 
the office of a ſuperiour, or who has the ſecond rank in 
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command: as, a viceroy, vicechancellor. 
No ſpirit more groſs to love 


ee | 
Tce for itſelf. Milton, 


) Breath vocalized, that is wvibrated or undulated, may 


(1. ) The air, compreſſed by the fall and weight of the quick - 


ltar, with the fervours of 


A landed youth, whom his mother would never ſuffer to 


ordinate efficient, and vi- 


A ” EW ö 
The foundation of error will lie in wrong meaſures of pro- 
babilfty ; as the foundation of vice in wrong meaſures of good. 


Bends. | Locks, 
(2) No wice, fo ſimple, but aſſumes '_ 7 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. "Shak, 

— Vet my poor country I 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 
More ſuffer by him that ſhall ſueceed. | Shakeſ. 
Where the exceſs and defect do make wices, or ſuch things 


as ought not to be, there the mediocrity muſt denote ſfome- 
thing that ought to be, and conſequently mult be a virtue, 
OR | Wilkins, 
Ungovern'd appetite a brutiſh vice. Million. 
cannot blame him for inveighing ſo ſharply againſt the vice, 
of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 
Proud views and vain deſires in our worldly employments, 
are as truly vices and corruptions, as hypocriſy in prayer, or 
vanity in alms. Rk, Lau. 
(3.) - Tl be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice, 
; Your need to ſuſtain ; 
Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, ah, hal to the devil. Shak, 
His face made of braſs, like a vice in a game. Tuer. 
(4.) He found that marbles taught him percuſſion; bottle- 
ſcrews, the vice; whirligigs, the axis in peritrochio. 
| Arbuthnot and Poje, 
ut within my vice. 
Shakeſpeare, 
a kind of 


.) If I but fiſt him once; if he come b 


70 Vick. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw by 
violence. ys 
— With all confidence he ſwears, 
As he had feen't or been an inſtrument 
To vice you to't, that you have touch'd his queen | 
| Forbiddenly, Shak. Winter's Tal, 
VICEA'DMIRAL. . ,. [vice and admiral.) 1. The ſe- 
cond commander of a fleet. 2, A naval officer of the 
ſecond rank. 5 | 
(1.) The foremoſt of the fleet was the admiral : the rearad- 
miral was Cara Mahometes, an arch- pirate. The wiceadmiral 
in the middle of the fleet with a great ſquadron of gallies, ſtruck 
fail directly. | | Knolle. 
Victza'DMIRALTY. n. , [from viceadmi- al.] The office 
of a viceadmiral. | | 
The viceadmiralty is exerciſed by Mr. Trenanion. Carew, 
Vicea'cenT. n. / (vice and agent.] One who aQs in 
the place of another. | 
A vaſſal Satan hath made his wiceagent, to croſs whatever 
the faithful ought to do. Howker, 


Vi'cep. adj. from wice.] Vitious ; corrupt. Not uſed. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove _ 
Will o'er ſome high- vic d city hang his poiſon 
In the ſick air. Shak, 


VICEGE'RENT. n. /. [vicem gerens, Latin.) A lieute- 
nant ; one who is intruſted with the power of the ſuperi- 
our, by whom he is deputed. ey 1 EL 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in theſe ; 
remember thou art a man; remember thou art God's vicege- 


rent. 1 e Hacon. 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God; in unſhaken 
duty to his wicegrent ; in hearty obedience to his church. 
| | S ali. 
Great father of the gods, when for our crimes * 
Thou ſend'ſt ſome heavy judgment on the times; 
Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 
The type and true wicegerent of thy rage, 
Thus puniſh, | Dryden. 


Vicece/rtEnT, adj, [vicegerens, Latin.] Having a dele- 
gated power; acting by ſubſtitution. N 


— 


Whom ſend I to judge thee? Whom but thee, 
Vicegerent fon | To thee I have transferr d Fry 

All judgment, whether in heav'n, or earth, or hell. Millen,. 
Vicece'RENCY. #. /. [from vicegerent.] The office of ® 


vicegerent ; lieutenancy z deputed power. 
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Viicrzzss, n. 5 [from vicbor.] A female that conquers. | 


- Not uſed. | 
I'll lead thy daughter to a conquerors bed; 

And ſhe ſhall be ſole <i&reſs 3 Cæſar's Cæſar. hal. 
ViictuaLl. . /. {[vifuailles, Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.] 
Vereint he ſuppor 
of life; meat; ſuſtenance. Chapman has written it as it 
is colloquially pronounced. 3 

He landed in theſe iflands, to furniſh himſelf with vituals 
and freſh water. | Abbot's Deſcript. of the World. 


Vou had muſty warals, and he hath holp to eat it: he hath 

an excellent ſtomach. 1  Shakeſp. 
A huge great flagon full I bore, | 

And in a good large knapſacke, vict les ſtore. Chap man. 


He was nol able to keep that place three days for lack of vic- 
tual. Knolles. 
They, unprovided of tackling and wifual, are forced to 

ſea by a ſtorm. 0 | K. Charles. 
To Viictvuar. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtore with pro- 


viſion for food. 


Talbot, farewell ; | 
I muſt go vidual Orleans forthwith. | Shak. 
VrictualLeR. n. , [from wittuals.] 1. One who pro- 
vides victuals. 2. One who keeps a houſe of entertain- 
ment. 

(1.) They planted their artillery againſt the haven, to im- 
peach ſupply of victuals; yet the Engliſh viduallers furcealed 
not to bring all things neceſſary. 6 - Haywa 

Their conqueſt half js to the victualler due. King. 
VIDE'LICET. adv. [Latin] To wit; that is. This word 
is generally wiltten v1. : 
Vipu'ity. n. .. [from viduus, Latin.] Widowhood. 
To VIE. wv. a. [Of this word the etymology is very uncer- 
taiĩn.] 1. To ſhow, or practice in competition. 2 In 


this paſſage the meaning ſeems to be, to add; to accumu- 


late. | 
(1.) They wie power and expence with thoſe that are too 
high. yes | T'*Eftrange. 
You wie happineſs in a thouſand eaſy and ſweet diverſions. 
Evelyn. 
(2.) She hung about my neck, and kiſs and kiſs 
She wied ſo faſt, 
That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. Shak, 


Jo VIE. v. n. To conteſt; to contend; to ſtrive for ſu- 
periority. 3 3 

In a trading nation, the younger ſons may be placed in ſuch 
a way of life, as may enable them to vie with the beſt of their 


family. | | Addiſon, 
The wool, when ſhaded with Ancona's dye, : 
May with the proudeſt Tyrian purple vie. Addi ſon. 
« Soo voices over voices riſe; | 2 
While each to be the loudeſt wes. Swift, 


To VIEW. v. a. [ ven, Fr. from weoir, or voir.] 1. To 
ſurvey ; to look on by way of examination. 2. To ſee ; 
to perceive by the eye. 5 | 

(r.) Go, and wiew the country. 
Tu' almighty father bent down his eye, | | 
His own works and their works at once to wew. Milton. 
View not this ſpire, by meaſures giv'n, 


To buildings rais'd by common hands. Prior. 
* Whene'er we view ſome well-proportion'd dome; 

No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize ; : | 

All comes united to th' admiring eyes. Pope. 

(2.) They here with eyes aghaſt : 
Fiew'd firſt their lamentable lot. Milton. 
No more | hear, no more I view, 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. Pope. 


VIEW. =. /. {from the verb.] 1. Proſpect. 2. Sight; 
power of beholding. 3. Intellectual fight ; mental ken. 
4. AQ of ſeeing. ight ; eye. 6. Survey; exami- 
nation by the eye, 7. Intellectual ſuryey, 8. Space that 


5 


Proviſion of food ; ſtores for the ſupport 


ard. 


Joſ. vii. 2. 


may be taken in by the eye; reach of fight. « A . 
ance; ſhow, 10. Diſplay ; exhibition to 2 3 


mind. 11. Proſpect of intereſt. 12. Intention; de- 
ſign. | | 9 5 05 TTY 
K 6 You ſhall tread a courſe 
Pretty, and full of view; yea, haply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumus. Shak. Cymbel, 
Vaſt and indefinite views, which drown all apprehenſions 
of the uttermoſt objects, are condemned by good authors, 
: | | . : Wotton, 
The walls of Pluto's palace are in view. Derya. 


Cut wide vie vos through mountains to the plain, | 
You'll wiſh your hill, or ſhelter'd hill again. Pope. 
(2.) I go, to take for ever from your view, a 
Both the lov'd object, and the hated too. Dryd. 
Theſe things duly weigh'd, will give us a clear wiexw into 
the ſtate of human liberty. | | Locke, 
Inſtruct me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes 
Full in my wieww ſet all the bright abode, 
And make my ſoul quit Abelard for God. 
(3+) Some ſafer reſolution I've in view. 
(4.) Th' unexpected ſound 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound; 
Rouz'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his car, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear 
Had giv'n this falſe alarm; but ſtraight his view 
Confirms'that more than all he fears 1s true. Denbam. 


(5-) Objects near our vier are thought greater than thoſe 


Pope. 
MI lton, 


of a larger ſize, that are more remote. Locle. 
(6. Time never will renew, 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, ; 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. Dry. 


(7.) If the mind has made this inference by finding out the 
intermediate ideas, and taking a view of the connection of 
them, it has proceeded rationally. Locke, 

(.) The fame through all the neighb'ring nations flew, _ 

When now the Trojan navy was in view. Dryd. 

(9.) —— In that accompliſh'd mind, 

Helpt by the night, new graces find ; 
Which, by the ſplendour of her view, Uh 

DazzFd before we never knew. Valler. 


(10.) To give a right wieww of this miſtaken part of liberty, 
would any one be a changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined by 
wiſe conſiderations than a wiſe man ? Lecte. 
(11. ) No man ſets himſelf about any thing, but upon ſome 
View or other, which ſerves him for a reaſon. ; Locke, 
(12.) He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers what he 


ſees to the ſtate of things at home; with that view he makes 
; EY Atterbury. 


all his reflections. 
With a wieww to commerce, in returning from his expedition 
againſt the Parthians, he paſſed through Egypt. Arbuthnot. 
Fiſher, the jeſuit, in the year 1626, ſeconded the cardinal in 
the ſame plea, and upon the ſame views. Waterland, 
Vrewes. n. . [from view.] One who views. 
ViiewLess. adj. [from wiew.] Unſeen ; not diſcernible 
by the fight. 
To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
And-blown with reſtlefs violence about 
The pendant world, | | 
Each ſtair myſteriouſly was meant, nor ſtood 
There always, but drawn up to heav'n ſometimes 
Vieawleſs, | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 
Repaſs'd, and viewleſs mix'd with common air. Pope. 
Pope. 


Light- bounding from the earth, at once they riſe; 
Their feet half wieaulefs quiver in the ſkies. . 
VicesIMa'TION. n. J. [wige/imus, Lat.] The act of put- 
ting to death every twentieth man. Bailey. 
Vi'ciL. n /, [vigilia, Latin.] 1. Watch; devotions pet- 
formed in the cuſtomary hours of reſt. 2. A faſt kept 


before a holiday. 3. Service uſed on the night before 4 
holiday. 4. Watch; forbearance of ſlcep. 


— 


Sal. 5 
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(.) So they in heaven their odes and wigits tun d. Mil. 


Shrines ! where their wvig1/s pale - eyed virgins keep, 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep. Pope. 
(2.) He that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 
And ſay to-morrow is St. Criſpian. Shak. 
And that, which on the _— vig il ſends = 
To nymphs and ſwains the viſion of their friends. Harte. 
(3-) No altar is to be conſecrated without reliques, which pla- 
ced before the church door, the wigzls are to be celebrated that 


night before them. _ Stilling fleet. 
K The rivals call my muſe another way, 


To ſing their vigi ls for th' enſuing day. Dryd. 
((.) Though Venus and her ſon ſhould ſpare 

Her rebel heart, and never teach her care; 

Yet Hymen may perforce her wig:ls keep, 

And for another's joy ſuſpend her ſleep. Waller. 


Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card-ta- 

ble, and thoſe cutting paſſions which attend them. Addi ſon. 
V1i'GI LANCE. } n. /. [wvigilance, French; wigilantia, 
V1i/GILANCY. Latin.] 1. Forbearance of fleep. 2. 
Watchfulneſs ; circumſpection; inceſſant care. 3. Guard; 


watch. | 


(1.) Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably to ſleep, and the ſtrong 


paſſion for his country ſhould have given him vigilance. 
| F | | Broome. 

(2.) Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counſel die? Shak. 
In this their military care, there were few remarkable occaſions. 
under the duke, faving his continual vigilancy, and voluntary 


hazard of his perſon. Wotton. 
——  — Of theſe the vigilance 
I dread ; and to elude, thus wrapp'd in miſt 
Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure. Milton. 


We are enabled to ſubdue all other creatures; and uſe for our 
behoof the ſtrength of the ox, the ſagacity and vigr/ancy of the 
dog. Kay. 

2 No poſt is free, no place, 
That guard and moſt unuſual wigr/ance 
Does not attend my taking. 
In at this gate none paſs 
The vigilance here plac'd, but ſuch as come | 
Well known from heav'n. Milton, 


VI'GILANT. adj. [Ivigilans, Latin.] Watchful ;. circum- 


Shak. K. Lear. 


ſpect; diligent; attentive. 


They have many prayers, but every of them very ſhort, as if 
they were darts thrown out with a kind of ſudden quickneſs ; 
left that vigilant and erect attention of mind, which in prayer 
is very neceſſary, ſhould be waſted or dulled through continu- 

 aNCCs | | | Hooker, 

Tanke your places, and be vigilant: 1 

If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive, | 

Let us have knowledge. | Shakeſp. - 

The treaſurer, as he was vigilant in ſuch caſes, had notice 
of the clerk's expiration ſo ſoon, that he procured the king to 


ſead a meſſage to the maſter of the rolls. Clarend. 
VISILANTLVY. adv. from vigilant.] Watchfully ; at- 
tentively; circumſpectly. | 
Thus in peace, either of the kings ſo wig:lantly obſerved eve- 
ry motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the alarm. 


Hayward. 


VI I. 


With his one ſo wigorouſly he preſs'd, 1 
And flew ſo home, they N not riſe again. ' Dryd. © 
If the fire burns bright and wigoroufly, it is no matter b 
what means it was at firſt kindled, | South. 
That prince whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe ſo vigoroufly, is the 
principal in the war, and you but a ſecond. Swift. 
ViicorousNESS. war [from vigour.] Force; ſtrength. 
He hath given excellent ſufferance and <vigorouſneſs to the 
ſufferers, arming them with range courage, heroical fortitude, 
invincible reſolution, and glorious patience. Taylor. 


VI'GOUR. . /, vigor, Latin.} 1. Force; ſtrength. 2. 


Mental force; intellectual ability. 3. Energy; effica- 
cy. 8 | — 
(1.) Shame to be overcome, +, 
Wou'd utmoſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite, Milton. 
Pernicious fire wither'd all their ſtrength, 
And of their wonted vigour left them Gain - d. Milton. 
The mind and ſpirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour ſoon returns. Milton, 
No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour. Milton. 
The wigour of this arm was never vain : 
Witneſs thele heaps of ſlaughter, Dryden. 
(3. In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive elſe, their wigour find. Milton. 
How does Carteſius all his ſine vos ſtrain, 5 
The earth's attractive vigour to explain ? Blackmore, 


VILE. ad}. ſoil, Fr. e Latin]: 1. 
worthleſs ; ſordid ; deſpicable. 
wicked. 


(1.) Our caſe were miſerable, if that wherewith we moſt en- 
deavour to pleaſe God, were in his light ſo vile and deſpicable 


Baſe; mean 3 
2. Morally impure 3 


as men's diſdainful ſpeech would make it. Hooker, 
| I diſdaining ſcorn'd, and craved death, 
Rather than I would be fo wile eſteem d. Shakeſe 
He to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er fo wile, 
This day ſhall gentle his condition, 3 Shak, 
O ye Pegaſian nymphs, that hating vi/er things, 
Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious ſprings. Drayton, 
The inhabitants account gold but as a vile thing. Abbot, 
That ſinful creature man elected is, | 
And in our place the heavens poſſeſs he muſt ; 
Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duſt. Fairfax. 


A ſpontaneous production is againſt matter of fact; a thing 


without example not only in man, but the w:/eft of weeds. 

| Bentley, 
(2.) Reſtor'd by thee, wile as I am, to place | 
Of new acceptance, | Milton, 


V!i'LED. adj. [from vile, whence revile.] Abuſive ; ſcur- 


rilous ; defamatory. 
He granted life to all except to one, who had uſed vid 
ſpeeches againſt king Edward, Hayward, 


Vr'LELy. adv. [from wile.] Baſely; meanly ; thame- 


fully. | - —— 

The Volſcians wilely. yielded the town. | Shak, 

| — How can I | | | 
Forget my Hector, treated with diſhonour, 

Depriv'd of funeral rites, and vilely dragg d, 
A bloody corſe, about the walls of Troy. 


A. Philips, 


Viicorous, adj. [from vigor, Latin.) Forcible 3 not VILENESS. n. , [from wile.] 1. Baſeneſs; meanneſs ; 


weakened ; full of ſtrength and life. 
| Fam'd for his valour young; 
At ſea ſucceſsful, vigorous and ſtrong ! Waller. 
Their appetite is not dull'd by being gratified, but returns 
always freſh and vigorous. 3 Atterbury. 
Though the beginnings of confederacies have been always 
vigorous and ſucceſsful, their progreſs has been generally feeble, 
and even unfortunate. | | Davenant. 


VISO ROUSTL . adv. [from vigour. With force; forci - 
bly ; without weakneſs. a | 
The prince had two giant ſhips; 


deſpicableneſs. 2. Moral or intellectual baſeneſs. 
(r.) His vileneſs us ſhall never awe: 
But here our ſports ſhall be: 
Such as the golden world firſt ſaw, 33 
Moſt innocent and free. e Drayton. 
Reflect on the eſſential wileneſs of matter, and its impotence 
to conſerve its own being. | er een 
Conſidering the wileneſs of the clay, I wondered that no tri- 
bune of that age durſt ever venture to aſk the potter, what doſt 
thou make? . ; 


-(2.) —— Then, vileneſs of mankind ! | 
| D 2 5 


n 

Could one, alas ! repeat me good or great, . 
3 Waſh my pale body, or bewail m Fate? : Prior. 

Vorir IE R. u. 7. from 10% ne that vilifies, 
To ViLiey. v. 4. [from wile,]. 1. To debaſe ; to de- 
grade; to make vile. 2. Todefame; to make contempt- 

(.) — — Their Maker's image 

Forſook them, when themſelves they vii 

To ſerve ungovern'd appetite, and took 


His image whom they lery'd, Milton. 
* TA60Þ Tomalin could not abide, 
To hear his ſovereign vii. Drayton. 


The diſpleaſure of their prince, thoſe may expect, who would 
put in practice all methods to wi/fy his perſon. Adzjjon. 
Many paſſions diſpoſe us to depreſs and wilify the merit of 
one riſing in the eſteem of mankind. | Addiſon. 
VILL. n. J. [ville, Fr. villa, Latin.] A village; a ſmall 
collection of houſes. Little in uſe. a 
: This book gives an account of the manurable lands in erery 
manor, town, or vill. Des Hale. 
VILLA. n. f. [wvilla, Lat.] A country ſeat. 
The antient Romans lay the foundations of their villas and 
palaces within the very borders of the ſea. Addijon. 
At fix hours diſtance from Bizantium's walls, 
Where Boſphorus into the Euxine falls, 
In a gay diſtrict, call'd th' Elyſian vale, 
A furniſh'd va ſtands, propos'd for fale. 
All vaſt poſſeſſions; Ft the ſame the caſe, 
Whether you call them villa, park, or chace. 


Harte. 


Pope, 


VILLAGE. x. /. [village, Fr.] A ſmall collection of hou- 


ſes in the country, leſs than a town, 
Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms, 
Or pelting villages, ſheep coats, and mills, 


Inforce their charity. ö Shakeſp. 
— The early village cock . 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn, Shakeſp. 
You have many enemies, that know not . 
Why they are ſo; but, like the ww/{age curs, 
Bark when their fellows do. Shakeſp. 


The country. villages were burnt down to the ground. 
Knoles. 


Thoſe willage-words give us a mean idea of the thing. Dryd. 
Seam'd o'er with wounds which his own ſabre gave, 
+ In the vile habit of a village ſlave. | Pope. 
VILLAGE. u. /. [from willage.] An inhabitant of the 
village. | 1 | 
Brutus had rather be a lager, 
Than to repute himſelf a fon of Rome 


Under ſuch hard conditions. Shak. 
When once her eye | 

Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, 

I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs vil/ager, | 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. Milton. 


If there are conveniencies of life, which common uſe reaches 
not, it is not reaſon to reject them, becauſe every villager doth 
not know them. | Locke, 

VILLACGERVY A. , [from willage.] Diſtrict of villages, 
Robin Goodfellow, are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the w:/lagery ? Shak, 


VFLLAIN. 2. J. [wilain, Fr. willanus, low Lat.] 1. One 


who held by a baſe tenure. 2. A wicked wretch. 
(1:) The Iriſh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, being in 
condition of flaves and villains, did render a greater revenue, 


than if thev had been made the king's free ſubjets. Davies. 


(2.) We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or ra- 
ther uillaius, who, uſing this time of their extreme feebleneſs, 
all together ſet upon them. | Sidney. 

O wilaiz ] willain ! his very opinion in the letter. Ab- 


horred willain ! unnatural, deteſted, brutiſh villain. Shak. 
45 —— What in the world, 
That names me traitor, villain- like he lies. Shak. 


He was ſtabbed: to the heart by the hand of a willain, upon 
the mere impious pretence of his being odious to the parliament, 


Clarendon, | 
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Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix z 
55 Of crooked counſels, and dark politicks, Dt Pope, 
VILLANX AGE. u. .. {irom-willain'} 1. The ſtate of 4 
villain ; baſe ſervitude. 2, Baſenefs; infamy. 0 
1.) They exerciſe moſt bitter tyranny, 
Upon the parts brought into their bondage: | 
No wretchedneſs is like to finful villanage. * . Spenſer, 
Upon every ſuch ſurrender and grant, there was but one free. 
. holder, which was the lord himſelf; all the reſt were but te. 
nants in vi /anage, and were not fit to be ſworn in juries, 
3 1 vi Davies. 
(2.) If in thy ſmoke it ends, their 


% 


Bur infamy and villanage are thine. Dryd. 


To VILLANnIzE. v. 4. [from willain.] To debaſe; to de- 
grade; to defame. : 
Were virtue by deſcent, a noble name 
Could never wil/anize his father's fame; 
But, as the firſt, the laſt of all the line, 
Would, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending ſhine. Did. 
Theſe are the fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle all arguments; 
whoſe glory is in their ſhame, in the debaſing and villauixing of 
mankind to the condition of beaſts, Bentley. 


VI“LLANOUS. adj. [from villain] 1, Baſe ; vile; wick. 
ed. 2. Sorry: in a familiar ſenſe. 3. It is uſed by 
Shakeſpeare to exagverate any thing deteſtable. 

(2.) Thou art my ſon; I have partly thy mother's. word, 
partly my own opinion; but chiefly a wu//ancus trick of thine 


glories ſhine ; 


* 


eye doth warrant me. Sbat. 
We ſhall loſe our time, 
And all be turn'd to barnacles or apes, | 
With foreheads wi/lanous low, Shak. Tempeſt, 


VrlLanousLy, adv. from willanous. ] Wickedly ; 
baſely. 
The wandering Numidian falſified his faith, and willanouſy 


ſlew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himſelf. Knolles. 


O? 
/ - . 3 
VILLANOUSNESS. u. /. [from willanous.) Baſeneſs; 


wickedneſs. | 
VriuLavny. . f. [from willain ; willonnie; old French.) 
1. Wickedneſs ; baſeneſs; depravity ; groſs attrocioul- 
neſs. 2. A wicked action; a crime. In this ſenſe it has 
a plural. | 
(1.) Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For willainy is not without ſuch a rheum : 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. Shak. 
He is the prince's jefter ; and the commendation is not in his 
wit, but in his villany. Shaleſp. 
( 2.) No vil lany, or flagitious action was ever yet commit- 
ted 3 but a lie was firſt or laſt the principal engine to effect it. 


| South, 

Such wil/ainzes rous d Horace into wrath ; | 
And tis more noble to purſue his path, | 
Than an old tale. Dryden. 


VII LA“TIck. adj, [villaticus, Latin.] Belonging to vil- 
lages. | 
* Evening dragon came, 
Aſſailant on the perched rooſts, 
And neſts in order rang'd, | 
Of tame villatick fowl. Milton. 
VL n. J [Latin.] In anatomy, are the ſame as fibres; 
and in botany, ſmall hairs like the grain of pluſh or ſhag, 
with which, as a kind of excreſſence, fome trees do a- 
bound. 1 Quincy. 
VILLous. adj. [villoſus, Latin.) Shaggy; rough; furry. 
The liquor of the ſtomach, which with faſting grows ſharp, 
and the quick ſenſation of the inward willous coat of the ſto- 
mach, ſeem to be the cauſe of the ſenſe of hunger. ArbuiÞ. 
Vimi'ntous. adj. [vimineus, Lat.] Made of twigs. 
As in the hive's vimineous dome, 7 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home; 
Each does her ſtudious action vary, 


To go and come, to fetch and carry. Priar. 


Jar « 


To Vinoe'MiaTE. v. n. [vindemia, Lat.] To gather the 
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VI/NCIBLE. a4}. [from vince, Latin.) Conquerable ; ſu- 


erable. . | , 
le not wincible in ſpirit, and well aſſured that ſhortneſs of 
proviſion would in a ſhort time draw the ſeditious to ſhorter li- 
mits, drew his word. Hayward, 
Becauſe *twas abſolutely in my power to have attended more 
heedfully, there was liberty in the principle, the miſtake which 
influenced the action was wincible. Norris. 
Vr NC1BLENESS. #. /. [from wincible.] Liableneſs to be 
overcome. 8 Did, 
ViincTuRE. . [vinfura, Lat.] A binding. Bailey, 


VIVDEMIAL. adj. [vindemia, Latin.] Belonging to a vin- 


tage. 
vintage. | 
Now vindemiate, and take your bees towards the expiration 
of this month, 3 Evelyn, 
VID EMI TIONV. . /. ſwindemia, Latin] Grape ga- 
thering. : | | Ba-ley | 
To VUNDICATE, v. @. [wvindico, Lat.] 1. To juſtify ; 
to ſupport; to maintain. 2, To reyenge ; to avenge. 
3. To aſſert; to claim with efficacy, 4. Lo clear; to 

protect from cenſure. . ke | 
(1.) Where the reſpondent denies any propoſition, the oppo- 
nent muſt directly vindicate and confirm that propofition ; i. e. 
he muſt make that propoſition the concluſion of his next ſyllo- 


giſm. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
(2.) We ought to have added, how far an holy war is to be 


purſued ; whether to enforce a new belief, and to windicate or 


puniſh infidelity ? 1 Bacon. 
Man is not more inclinable to obey God than man; but God 
is more powerful to exact ſubjection, and to vindicate rebellion, 
| Pearſon on the Creed. 
The more numerous the offenders are, the more his juſtice is 


concerned to vindicate the affront. Tillotſon, 
Aſſemble ours, and all the Theban race, | ; 
To windicate on Athens thy diſgrace. Dryd. 


(3.) Never any touch'd upon this way, which our poet juſt- 
ly has vindicated to himſelf. Dryd. Pref. to Ovid. 
The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 
From all the world ſhall vindicate her trade. Dryd. 
(4.) God's ways of dealing with us, are by propoſition of 
terrors and promiſes. To theſe is added the authority of the 
commander, vindicated from our negle& by the interpoſition of 


the greateſt ſigns and wonders, in the hands of his prophets, and 


of his ſon. Hammond. 
I may aſſert eternal providence, TM | 
And windicate the ways of God to man. Milton. 


VIV DIA T ION. mn, .. [vintication, Fr, from windicate.] . 


Defence ; aſſertion ; juſtification. 


This is no vindication of her conduct. She ſtil] acts a mean 


part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice, in endeavour- 

ing to betray the Greeks. Broome. 
Vinoi'caTIVE. adj.. [from windicate.] Revengeful ; gi- 

ven to revenge. | 5 
N He, in heat of action, | 

Is more vindicatiue than jealous love. Shakeſp. 

Publick revenges are for the moſt part fortunate; but in pri- 
vate revenge it is not ſo. Vindicatiue perſons live the life of 


£ witches, who, as they are miſchievous, ſo end they unfortunate, 


Bacon. 


The fruits of aduſted choler, and the evaporations of a in- 


dicative ſpirit. | 5 | Howvel. 
Do nat too many believe no zeal to be ſpiritual, but what is 


cenforious or 'windicative ! Whereas no zeal is ſpiritual, that is 


not alſo charitable, | | 12 0 Spratt's Sermons, 
Diſtinguiſh betwixt a 2 purely vindicative, and thoſe 
counſels: where divine juſtice avenges the innocent. L'Efrange. 


VNDICA TOR. n. . {from vindicate.] One who vindi- 


cates ; an aſſertor. 


He treais tyranoy;/ and the vices attending it, with the utmoſt 


rigour; and conſequently a noble ſoul is better pleas'd with a 
jealous vindicator of Roman liberty, than with a temporizing 
Poet. 8 | Dryden, 


e eee FS” 
Vrnnpreatory, aj, Jem indicator] 1, Punitory ; 
rfotming the office of vengeance, 2. Defenſory; juſti- 
hcatory. be ere 
(1.) The afflictions of Job were no </ndicatory puniſhments 
to take vengeance of his ſins; but probatory chaſtiſemepts to 
make trial of his graces;  Bramballs Anſwer to Hobbes, 
Vinp!'ctive. adj, ffrom vindife, Lat.] Given to fe- 
venge ; revengeful. el | | 
I am vindici ive enough to repel force by force. Deyd. 
Auguſtus was of a' nature too vindicti ve, to have contented 
him ſelf with ſo ſmall a revenge. | Dry. 
Suits are not reparative, but vidi ve, when they are com- 
menced againſt inſolvent perſons. Kettlewwell, 
VIE. u. . ſtinea, Latin.) The plant that bears the 
grape. The flower conſiſts of many leaves placed in a re- 
. gular order, and expanding in form of a toſe: the ovary, 
which. is ſituated in the bottom of the flower, becomes a 
round fruit, full of juice, and contains many ſmall ſtones 
in each. The tree is climbing, ſending forth claſpers at 
the joints, by which it faſtens itſelf to what plant ſtands 
near it, and the fruit is produced in bunches. The ſpe- 
cies are, 1, The wild vine, commonly called the claret 
grape. 2. The July grape, 3. The Corinth grape, 
vulgaily called the currant grape. 4. The par ſley leav'd 
grape. 5. The miller's grape. Ihis is called the Bur- 
gundy in England: The leaves of this ſort are very much 
powdered with white in the ſpring, from whence it had 
the name of miller's grape. 6. Is what is called in Bur- 
gundy Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna : it makes very 
good wine. 7. The white chaſſelas, or royal muſcadine : 
it isa large white grape ; the juice is very rich. 8.-The black 
chaſſelas. or black muſcadine ; the juice is very rich. 9. The 
red chaſſelas, or red muſcadine. 10, The burlake grape. 
11. The white muſtat, or white Frontiniac. 12. The red 
| Frontiniac. 13. The black Frontiniac. 14. The damaſk 
grape. 15. The white ſweet water. 16. The black 
ſweet water. 17. The white muſcadine. 18. The raiſin 
grape. 19. The Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 
21. The St. Peter's grape, or hefperian. 22. The malm- 
ſey grape. 23. The malmſey muſcadine, 24. The red 
Hamburgh grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, or warmer 
grape. 26. The Switzerland grape. 27. The white 
muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria; called alſo the Jeruſa- . 
lem muſcat and groſs muſcat. 28. The red muſcat, or 
Frontiniac of Alexandria. 29; The white melie grape: 
30. The white morillon, 31. The Alicant grape. 32. 
The white Auvernat. 33. The grey Auvernat. 34. The 
raiſin muſcat. The late duke of Tuſcany, who was very 
curious in collecting all the ſorts of Italian and Greek 


grapes into his vineyards, was poſſeſſed of upwards of 
three hundred ſeveral. varieties. 12 5 Miller. 
The vine- prop elm, the poplar never dry. Fairy Queen. 
In her days every man ſhall eat in ſafety, | 
Under his own vine, what he plants. Shake fp. 


The captain left of the poor to be vine - dreſſers. 2 Kings xxv. 
Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, be 
With purple cluſters bluſhing through the green. Poe. 


VI EFRE“ TT ER. . /. [from vine and fret.} A worm that 
eats vine leaves. | n e eee | 
Viinecar. . , [vinaipre, Fr.] 1. Wine grown ſour ; ea» 

ger wine. 2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour. 
(1.) Vinegar is made hy ſetting the veſſel of wine againſt the 


hot ſin; and therefore vinegar will not burn, much of the finer 
parts being exhaled. _ „el Daaacon. 
Heav'n's bleſt beam turns Vinegar more ſour. Pope. 
(2. Some h like parrots at a bag - piper, . 


And others of ſuch vineg ar aſpett, 5 

That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile. Shot. 

Viinnegwep, or Vinnty. adj: Mouldy;- © Hines. 

VinzyaARD. z. J. [yingeapd, Saxon.} A ground planted. 
with vines, Hors | 


$ Let us not live in France; let us quit all, 85 N | a 2.) wt your pang maidens fall into the hand „ 
nd give our Vinezards to a barb'rous people. Shak. Of hot and forciug violation. | Shak. 
[Though ſome had fo ſurfeited in the vineyard, and with the Vio HAT o. n. J. (wiolator, Lat.] 1. One who injures 
wines, that they had left behind, the generoſity of the ee or infringes ſomething ſacred. 2. A raviſher. 


ſent them all home again. 


Vi'xous. adj. [from vinum, Latin.] Having the qualities 


of wine; conſiſting of wine. 


The motion of theoily drops may be in part due to ſome par- 


tial ſolution made by the winous ſpirit. Boyle, 
| Water will imbibe 
The ſmall remains of ſpirit, and acquire | 
A vinous flavour. Philips. 


VINTAGE. 2. 
for the year. 


The beſt wines are in the drieſt vintages. Bacon. 
Our firſt ſucceſs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And half the wintage of the year our own. Waller. 


J. [winage, Fr.] The produce of the vine 


VrioLewcs. n. f. [wiolentia, Latin.] 1. Force; 


VI VTAGER. #. /. [from vintage] He who gathers the 


vintage. = i | | Ainſw. 
VIIVTNER. n. /. [from vinum, Latin.] One who ſells 
wine, | | 
The wininer may draw what religion he pleaſes. Howel. 
The vintner, by mixing poiſon with his wines, deſtroys more 
lives than any malignant diſeaſe. K Swift. 
VinTtzxy. . . The place where wine is fold. . Ainſw. 


Z Vr'or. ./ [wiolle, Fr. wiola, Italian.] A ſtringed inftru- 


ment of muſick. | ; 
My tongue's uſe is to me ms more, 
Than an unſtringed viol, or a harp. 


Shak. 


To train a ftring, ſtop it with the finger, as in the necks of 


Uutes and viols. 7 Bacon. 
The trembling lute ſome touch, ſome ſtrain the viol beſt. 
| | Drayton. 


Loud o'er the reſt Cremona's trump doth found ; 
Me ſofter airs befit, and ſofter ſtrings | 
Of lute or viol, ſtill more apt for mournful things. Milton. 
VroLaBLE. adj. [from violabilis, Lat.] Such as may be 
violated or hurt. 5 
VIoLA“ckOus. adj. [from viola, Latin.] Reſembling vi- 
olets. | 5 088 
To VIIoLATE. wv. a. [wiolo, Latin.] 1. To injure; to 
hurt. 2. To infringe ; to break any thing venerable. 3. 
To injure by irrevetence. 4. To raviſh ; to deflower. 
(1.) I queſtion thy bold entrance, To 


Employ'd to violate the fleep of thoſe 3% 
n bliſs, 


Whoſe dwelling God hath planted here in Milton, 
' Kindneſs for man, and pity for his tate, h 
May mix with bliſs, and yet not violate. Dryden. 
| —— - Ceaſe | 
To know what known will wialate thy peace. Pope. 
(2.) — Some of win/ated vows | 
_*Twixt the ſouls of friend and friend. Shak. 


Thoſe offences which are by their ſpecial qualities breaches of 
ſupernatural laws, do alſo, for that they are generally evil, 
-iolate in ral that principle of reaſon, which willeth uni- 
verſally ok from evil, : Hooker, 
Thoſe reaſonings which, by violating common ſenſe, tend to 


ſubvert er rincipl 
of truth — 133 


and to leave the mind expoſed to all the 

horrors of ſcepticiſm. | | | Beattie, 
(.) 1 would violate my own arm rather than a church. 

Forbid to violate the facred fruit. Milton. 
4.) TheSabine's wie/ated charms es 

Obſcur'd the glory of his riſing arms. Prior. 


VIOLA Trion. 3. ſ. [wiolatio, Latin.] 1. Infringement or 


injury 

act of deflowering. | 
(..) Their right conceit that to perju 

not without good effect, as touching t 


who feared the wilful violation of oaths. | Hooker, 


of Ba (By ans or venerable. 2. Rape; the 


_ 
VrYoLenT, adj. [wiolentus, Latin.] 


Not natural, but brought by force. 4. Aſſailant; acting 


| Rate can he perpetual. 


V 


e of rational belief, to ſap the foundations 


V 


vengeance is due, was 
e courſe of their lives, 


* 


Men, who had no other guide but their reaſon, conſidered 
the 210/ation of an oath to be a great crime. 


Addiſon. 


i ; 


preſent the ſtandard, the two fide ones the wings 
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( 2.) May ſuch places, built for divine worſhip, derive a blec. 
ſing upon the head of the builders, as laſting as the curſe that 
never fails to reſt upon the facrilegious wiolators of them. 

| 3 South, 
(2.) Angelo is an adult'rous thief, Bs 
n hypocrite, a virgin wolator. + Shakeſp, 

How does the ſubject herſelf to the violator's upbraidings and 

inſults ! OT Clarif, 


ſtrength 


applied to any purpoſe. 2. An attack; an aſſault ; a 


murder. 3. Outage ; unjuſt force. 4. Eagerneſs ; ve- 
| hemence. 5. Injury ; infringement. 6, Forcible deflo- 
ration. | 


(1.) To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs wind, 
And blown with reſtleſs wrolence about. 
All the elements | 

At leaſt had gone to wreck, diſturb'd and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not ſoon 
Th' eternal hung his golden ſcales. 

(2.) A noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; 
And the, too deſperate, would not go with me: 
But, as it ſeems, did vrolence on herſelf. 

(3-) Gnev'd at his heart, when looking down he ſaw 
The whole earth fill'd with violence ; and all fleſh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton s Par. Loft, 

(4. — That ſeal 
You aſk for with ſuch violence, the king 
With his on hand gave me. Shakeſp, 
(5.) We cannot, without offering violence to all records, di- 
ne and human, deny an univerſal deluge. Burnet, 


1. Forcible ; acting 
2. Produced or continued by force. 3, 


Shat, 


Milton, 


$ hal . 


with ſtrength. 


by force. 5. Unſeaſonably vehement. 6. Extorted ; not 
voluntary. | 

(1.) A violent croſs wind blows. Milton, 

(2.) The poſture we find them in, according to his doctrine, 

muſt be Jook'd upon as unnatural and wio/ent ; and no violent 

Burnet, 

(3.) Conquered death diſcovers them ſcarce men; 


Violent or ſhameful death its due reward. Milton, 


(4-) Some violent hands were laid on Humpbry's life. 
w e Shakeſpeare. 
A foe ſubtile or violent. Milton. 


(5. We might be reckoned fierce and violent, to tear away 
that, which, if our mouths did condemn, our conſciences would 
ſtorm and repine thereat. | Hooker, 


The covetous extortioner ſhould remember, that ſuch wro/ents 
ſhall not take heaven, but hel] by force, Decay of Pity. 
(6.) How ſoon unſay 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void! 


Million. 


1'O0LENTLY. adv, [from violent.] With force ; forcibly ; 
vehemently. Ty | Fre 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would *_ 
Thus violently redreſs. Sphal. Coriolanus. 
Flame burneth more wiolently towards the ſides, than in the 
midſt. | | Bacon. 


Antient privileges muſt not, without great neceſſities, be re- 
voked, nor forfeitures be exacted violentiy, nor penal laws urg- 
ed rigorouſly. 588 Taylor's Rule of living hal). 
!oLEeT. [wiolette, Fr. viola. Lat.] A flower. It hath 
a polypetalous anomalous flower, ſomewhat reſembling 
the papilionaceous flower; for its two upper petals re- 
; but the 
lower 'one, which ends in a tail, reſembles the iris. Out 
of the empalement ariſes the 'pointal, which becomes. 


three-cornered fruit opening into three parts, and full of 


ronndiſh ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies. Mille. 


*When ide pied” and G bee 
de wr Shakeſs, 


Do paint the meadows much bedight. F 
"Sweet echo, ſweeteſt nymph that liv'ſt unſeen, 
By ſlow Meander's margent green, | 5 
And in the violet - embroider'd vale, Milton, 


It alters not our ſimple idea, whether we think that blue 


be in the violet itſelf, or in our mind only; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, to be in the 
violet ;Kfel, | 155 Locle. 
a VIoLIx. 2. . [wiolen, Fr. from wiel.) A fiddle; a ſtring- 
| ed inſtrument of muſick. | 
. ' Praiſe with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 
\ | Praiſe with wiolins, and lutes. Sandys. 
1 Sharp violins proclaim 5 
X Their jealous pangs, and deſperation, 7 
$ For the fair diſdainful dame. Dryden. 
VioLis r. u. /. [from viol.] A player on the viol. 
VIOLONCE'LLO. n. J. IItalian.] A firinged inſtrument of 
: muſick. _ | | 
VIPER. . /. [vipera, Lat.] 1. A ſerpent of that ſpecies 
which brings its young alive, of which many are poiſo- 
1 nous. 2. Any thing miſchievous. | 
1 (1.) A vien came out of the heat, and faſtened on his hand. 
| Acis, xxviii. 3. 
h, He'll gall of aſps with thirſty lips ſuck in 
The viper's deadly teeth ſhall pierce his ſkin.  Sandys. 
Viper-catchers have a remedy, in. which they place ſuch great 
ft, confidence, as to be no more afraid of the bite of a vier, than 
| of a common puncture. This is no other than axungia vi- 
perina, preſently rubbed into the wound, Derham. 
ſp, (2. ) Where is this wiper, 
li- That would depopulate the city, and 
et, Be every man himſelf, | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
ng V1'yERINE. adj. [viperinus, Latin.] Belonging to a vi- 
Fog ber. | | : 
— Vi'ytrous. adj [vipereus, Lat. from viper.] Having the 
not qualities of a viper. | FE eg 
My tender years can tell, 
SY Civil diſſention is a vip*rous worm, 
_y That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth, Shakeſp. 
Ert We are peremptory to diſpatch 
Get, This viperous traitor, I Shakeſp. 
Some wip'rous critick may bereave 
. Th* opinion of thy worth for ſome defect. Daniel's Muſoph. 
VIE R'S bugloſs. n. ſ. [echium, Latin] A plant. Each 
are. flower is ſucceeded by four ſeeds, which are in form of a 
ton. viper's head. | : | Miller. 
wr Vir ER's grafs. n. ſ. | ſcorzoners, Lat.] A plant. 
Wn 


VIRA'GO. n. [ Latin.] 1. A female warriour ; a woman 


deteſtation for an impudent turbulent woman. 
(1.) Melpamene repreſented like a virago or ma 
with a majeſtick and grave countenance, _ 
To arms! to arms ! the fierce virago cries, 
And fwift as lightning to the combat flies. 


nly lady, 
Peacham. 


Pope. 


ancient French poem, that conſiſted only of two rhymes 
and ſhort verſes, with ſtops. LU Acad. 
The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 

As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer days ; 
But if thou algate luſt like virelays, | 

And looſer ſongs of love to underſong. 

The band of flutes began to play, 

To which a lady ſung a virelay: 

And ſtill at ey'ry cleſe ſhe would repeat 

The burden of the ſong, the daiſy 1s fo ſweet. 
RENT, adj. (wirens, Lat.] Green „ not faded. 

In theſe, yet freſh and wirent, they carve out the figures 
of men and women. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vines. . / [virga, Lat. better verge, from verge, Fr.] 
At, v ĩ TALE bak 
Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, 

Deyoutly lolling in his ſeat; 


Spenſer . 


. Vi 


with the qualities of a man. 2. It is commonly uſed in 


VIE ELAVY. n. , [wirelay, virelai, Ft.] A fort of litile , 


Dryden. 


The ſilver wirge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion 25 R Savift, 
VIRGIN. =. /. [vierge, Fr. wirgo, Lat.] 1. A maid ; 
a woman unacquainted with men, 2. A woman not a 
mother. Unuſual, 3. Any thing untouched or unmin- 
gled ; any thing pure; as, virgin honey. 4. The ſign of 
the zodiac in which the ſun is in Auguſt. A. 
(1.) This aſpect of mine hath fear'd the valiant ; 
The beſt regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too. 
— Senſeleſs bauble ! * 
Art thou a fœdary for this act, and look'ft 
So virgin- like without. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The damſel was very fair, and a virgin. Gen. Xxiv. 16. 
Angelo is an adult rous thief, 


ö Shakeſp. 


An hypocrite, a vg in violator. Shakeſp. 
Mc,uch leſs can that have any place, 
At which a virgin hides her face, Cooley. 
(2.) Likeſt to Ceres in her prime, 
Vet wirgin of Proſerpina from Jove. Milton. 


(3-) Tapers of white. wax, commonly called virgin wax, 
burn with leſs ſmoke than common yellow wax. Boyle. 
I have found virg ia earth in the peat-marſhes of Cheſhire. 

| FE Woodward. 
Below the upper was a deep bed of ſand only, which I 
weighed, together with the virgin - mould. Der ham. 
(4) Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. Milton. 
VIRGIN. adj. Befitting à virgin; ſuitable to a virgin; mai- 
denly | | | 
Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet roſed over with 
the virgin crimſon oi modeſty, if ſhe deny the appearance of 
a naked blind boy. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
What ſays the filver with her virgin hue, Shakeſp. 
— With eaſe a brother o'ercame | 
The formal decencies of wirgiz-ſhame. Convley, - 
As I look upon you all to be fo many great bleſſings of a 
married ſtate ; fo I leave it to your choice, either to do as I 
have done, or to aſpire after higher degrees of perfection in a 
virgin ſtate of life. | Law, 
To Vi'xGin. v. u. [a cant word.] To play the virgin. 
— A kiſs 
Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! | 
I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e er ſince. Shakeſpeare”'s Coriolanus... 
V1'xGINAL. adj. [from virgin.] Maiden; maidenly; per- 
taining to a virgin. | Un | 
On the earth more fair was never ſeen, 
Of chaſtity and honour wirgina/. | 
Tears virginai 
Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 
And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, | 
Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. Shaksſþ. 
Purity is a ſpecial part of this ſuperſtructure, reſtraining of 
all defires of the fleſh within the known limits of conjugal or 
virginal chaſtity, Hammound's Fundamentals. 
To Vi'xctnaLl.v.u. To pat; to ſtrike as on the virginal. 
Acant word.. 
Still virginalling upon thy palm. Sbaleſp. 
VII ROI NAL. 7. /. [more uſually virginalt] A muſical inftru- 
ment ſo called, becauſe commonly uſed by young ladies. 
The muſician hath produced two means of ſtraining ſtrings. 
The one is ſtopping them with the finger, as in the necks of 
lutes and viols ; the other is the ſhortneſs of the firing, as in 
harps and virginals. | Bacon, 


Viszernity. n. /. [virginitas, Lat.] Maidenhead 


Fairy RQyeen,. 


i 


z UN». 
acqua imtance with man. | . 
You do impeach your modeſty too much, 
To truft the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counſel of a deſart place, . | 
With the rich worth of your virginity, Shakeſp. 
Natural wirginity of itſelf is not a ſtate more acceptable to 


"4 


God ; but that which is choſen in order to the conveniencies of 

religion, and ſeparation from worldly incumbrances, Taylor. 

VFRILE. adj. [virilis, Lat.] Belonging to man; not 
puerile; not feminine. or. | . 


4 | 
— — 
* 


ee 
VII II. . {. [virilite, Fr. pirilitas Lat, from virile.] 


1. Manhood ; character of man. 2. Power of procrea-- 

„Men, 6... r Bs £1 $a Joo 
(1.) The lady made generous advances to the borders of vi- 

rility. | | | Rambler. 


2.) The great climacterical was paſt, before they begat 
children, or gave any teſtimony of their wirility ; for none be- 
gat children before the age of ſixty- ive. Brown. 

Vixmr'iion. n. / Properly wer milion. A red colour. 

Z gle, the faireſt Nais of the flood, 3 
With a vermilion dye his temples ſtain'd. 


efficacy without the ſenſible or material part. 
Metalline waters have wirtual cold in them. Put therefore 


wood into fmith's water, and try whether it will not we 
| S con. 


Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without communi- 


cation of ſubſtance. Bacon. 
Love not the heav'nly ſpirits? And how their love 
Expreſs they ? by looks only ? or, do they mix 
Irradiance ? virtual, or immediate touch. Milton, 
Every kind that lives, | | 
Milton. 


Fomented by his virtual pow'r, and warm'd. 
Neither an actual or virtual intention of the mind, but only 
that which may be gathered from the outward acts. St1/hngficet. 
VI RTV LIT v. n. . [from virtual.) Efficacy. | | 
In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a wvirtuality of 
many other, and from thence ſometimes proceed an hundred 
ears, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
VIRTVALLV. adv. [from Virtual.) In effect, though not 


materially, | 
They are virtually contained in other words ſtill continued. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Such is our conſtitution, that the bulk of the people virtu- 
ally give their approbation to every thing they are bound to 
obey. Addiſon. 

To VIRTVUAT E. v. a. [from wirtue.] To make efficacious. 
Not uſed.. SA 5 

Potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity of being aſ- 
ſimilated to the innate heat, and radical moiſture ; or at leaſt 
virtuated with a power of generating the ſaid eſſentials. 

— | | Harvey. 

VI'RTUE. n. /. [wirtus, Latin.] 1. Moral goodneſs: op- 
poſed to vice. 2. A particular moral excellence. 3. Me- 
dicinal quality. 4. Medicinal efficacy. 5. Efficacy ; 
power. Vaboce virtue is uſed ſometimes by and ſometimes 
in; by in virtue is meant in conſequence of the virtue. 

6. Acting power. 7. Secret agency; efficacy, without 
viſible or material action. 8. Bravery; valour. 9. Ex- 

cellence; that which gives excellence. 10. One of the 
orders of the celeſtial hierarchy. 


(.) Either I'm miſtaken, or there is virtue in that Falſtaff, 


Shakeſpeare. 
If there's a power above us, | 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. Aaddiſon. 
Virtue only makes our bliſs below. Pope. 
The character of prince Henry is improved by Shakeſpeare 
and through the veil of his vices and irregularities, we ſee a 
dawn of greatneſs and vu tue. Shakeſp. illuſtrated. 

(. 2.) — In Belmont is a lady, N 
And ſhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond'rous virtue. 
Remember all his virtues, 


And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. Addi ſon. 
(35 All bleſt ſecrets, ä 
All you unpubliſh'd tue of the eartn, 
Be aidant and remediate. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that feedeth up- 
on the mountains; and that without virtue from thoſe that feed 
E bymical 3 

| 4. n eſſay writer mult practie the chymical me z and 
$A. H a full draught in a few drops, 


Roſcommon, 
Vi'rrTuaL. adj.  [wirtuel, Fr. from wirtue.] Having the 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


Addiſon, © 


e 
there's a vir tue in them. teen a e e ele Ree. 
85 ere there is a full purpoſe to pleaſe God, there, what I | 
man can do, ſhall, by virtue thereof, be accepted. _- South, 
They are not ſure, by virtue of ſyllogiſm, that the conclu- 
ſion certainly follows from the premiſes, . ' Locle. 

This they ſhall attain, partly in virtue of the promiſe made 

by God ; and partly in virtue of piety, | Atterbury, 

He uſed te Fave through Greece, by virtue of this fable. 

which procured him reception in all the towns. Addiſon, 

(6.) Jeſus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, turned 

him about. Marl, v. zo. 
(7.) She moves the body, which ſhe doth poſſeſs; 


Yet no part toucheth, but by virtue's touch. ad ies. 
(8.) Truſt to thy ſingle virtue; for thy ſoldiers 
Took their diſcharge. | Shakeſp. K. Lear, 


The conqueſt of Paleſtine, with ſingular virtue they per- 
formed, and held that kingdom ſome few generations. Raleigh, 

(9-) In the Greek poets, as alſo in Plautus, the ceconomy 
of poems is better obſerved than in Terence; who thought the 
ſole grace and virtue of their fable, the ſticking in of ſentences, _ 


as ours do the forcing in of jeſts. B. Fobnſon, 
(10.) Thrones, dominations, princedoms, wrtues, pow'rs, 
3 | Milten. 

A winged virtue through th' etherial ſky, - 
From orb to orb unwearied doſt thou fly. Tickel, 


Vi'xTVELESS. adj, [from wirtue.] 1. Wanting virtue; 
deprived of virtue, 2. Not having efficacy; without 
operating qualities. | | 

(2.) All ſecond cauſes, together with nature herſelf, without 
that operative faculty which God gave. them, would become 
altogether filent, virtueleſs, and dead. Kaleigb. 

Virtueleſs ſhe wiſht all herbs and charms, 

Wherewith falſe men increaſe their patients harms. Fairfax, 

Some would make thoſe glorious creatures virtueleſs. Hale. 

VIRTUO'SO. n. /. [Italian.] A man ſkilled in antique or 
natura] curioſities; a man ſtudious of painting, ſtatuary, 
or architecture. | | I 

Methinks thoſe generous wirtuofi dwell in a higher region 
than other mortals. -. — Glanville, 

Virtuoſo, the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, 
and is a cntick in them. And amongſt our French painters, 
the word vertueux is underſtood in the fame ſignification. 

3 | Drydes, 

This building was beheld with admiration by the wirtuo/ of 
that time. | 7 Tatler, 
Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work ; and 
the virtuoſos of France covered a little vault with artificial 
ſow. ; | : Addi ſon, 

VFRTUOUS. adj. [from virtue.] 1. Morally good: ap- 
plied to perſons and practices. 2. [Applied to women.] 
Chaſte. 3. Done in conſequence of moral goodneſs. 4. 
Efficacious ; powerful. 5. Having wonderful or eminent 
properties. 6. Having medicinal qualities. 

(1.) If his occaſion were not vir tucus, 


Shakeſp, 


I ſhould nat urge it half fo faithfully, 
Virtucus and holy, be thou conqueror. Shakeſps 

What ſhe wills to do or ſay, _- | 

Is wiſeſt, wirtuouſeft, diſcreeteſt, beſt, Milton. 
Favour'd of heav'n, who finds 

One virtuous rarely found, 

That in domeſtick good combines: 

Happy that houſe ! his way to peace is ſmooth. Wilton, 


Since there is that neceſſity of it for God's ſervice, and all 
virtuous ends, it cannot in its own nature be a thing offenſive 
and unlawful to us. Kettlewworth. 
_ (2.) Miſtreſs Ford, the modeſt wife, the virtuous creature, 


that hath the jealous fool to her huſband. Shaleſp. 
| (3.) Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 1 5 
. But oft to wirtuous acts inflames the mind. Dryden. 


Conſider how often, how: powerfully you are called to a 
virtuous life, and what great and glorious things God has done 
for you, and to make you in love with every thing that can pro- 
mote his gory: £ | 15 Lau. 

(4+) Before her gates, hill - wolves and lions lay; 
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- Which, with her virtuous drugs, ſo tame ſhe made, 


That wolf, nor lion, would one man invade, Chapman, | 


With one virtuous touch, th' arch-chemic ſun, 
© Produces, with terreſtrial humour mix'd, 


Here in the dark, ſo many precious things. Milton, 

(.) ——— Ont of his hand. | ks 

That wi7tuors feel he rudely ſnatch'd away. Spenſer. 
Lifting up his virtzous ſtaff on high, 

He ſmote the ſea, which calmed was with ſpeed. Spenſer. 

He own'd that wirtuous ring and glaſs, - | Milton, 


(6.) Some obſerve that there is a v7/tyous bezoar, and another 


without virtue; the virtuous is taken from the beaſt that feedeth 


where there are theriacal herbs ; and that without virtue, from 

thoſe that feed where no ſuch herbs are. Bacon. 

The ladies ſought around e 27h 

p For wirtuous herbs, which, gather'd from the ground, | 

They ſqueez d the juice; and cooling ointment made. Dryd, 

ViisxTyoUSLY, adv. [from virtuous,] In a virtuous man- 
ner; according to fhe rules of virtue. 

The gods are my witneſſes, I defire to do wirtuouſly. Sidney. 

In ſum, they taught the world no leſs wirizoufly how to die, 

than they had done before how to live. Me. 

They that mean virtuoꝛſiy, and yet do ſo, 


The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav 'n. Shak, 


Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, 
Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow; 
But our paſt life, when virtucuſſy ſpent, 
Muſt to our age thoſe happy fruits preſent. _ Denham. 
The coffeeman has a little daughter four years old, who has 
been wirtuouſly educated, | Addi ſon. 
VIS TVoUSsN ESS. . , [from wirtuous.] The ſtate or 
character of being virtuous. 


Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as the love of 


Britomert, and wirtuouſneſs of Belphæbe; and the laſciviouſ- 
neſs of Helenora, | | Spenſer. 
VIRULENCE. T2. from virulent] Mental poiſon ; ma- 
va 
Diſputes in religion are managed with virulency and bitter - 
nei. 


Mien by unworthy malice and impotent wirulence had highl 
diſobliged him. | L Fell. 


It inftils into their minds the utmoſt c#ru/ence, inſtead of that 
charity which is the perfection and ornament of religion. Addiſ. 
The whigs might eaſily have maintained a majority among 


the clergy, if they had not too much encouraged intemperance 


of ſpeech, and virulence of pen, in the moſt proſtitute of their 
party. A Swift, 


V/RULENT. [wirulent, Fr. wvirulentus, Latin.] 1. Poiſo- 


nous; venemous. 2. Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; ma- 
lignant. 


VixuLENTLY. adv. [from virulent.] Malignantly ; with 


| bitterneſs. 


Vi'saG8B..n, /. [wiſage, Fr. 


ideas of diſlike or horrour. 
| Phebe doth behold 
Her filver vi ſage in the wat*ry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs. 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wolfiſh viſage. 
| Whereto ſerves were» 


Shakeſp. 


But to confront the wiſage of offence. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
| With hoſtile frown, | 
And wiſage all inflam'd, firſt thus began, Milton. 


By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 
His goary viſage down the ſtream was ſent; | 
Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore. Milton, 
Love and beauty ſtill that viſage grace | 
Death cannot fright em from their wonted place. Waller. 
To Vi'scCERATE. v. 4. [viſcera, Latin.] To embowel ; 
to exenttate. | 


VISCID. adj. [wiſcidus, Latin.] Glutinous ; tenacious. 


 Viserpirty. n. J. [from viſcid.] 1. Glutinouſneſs ; te- 


nacity ; ropineſs. 2. Glutinous concretion, 


ed 
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lignity ; acrimony of temper ; bitterneſs. - 


Decay of Piety. 


wviſaggio, Italian.] Face; 
countenance ; look. It is now rarely uſed but with ſome 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


the ecliptick. | 


V 
[t.) This motion in ſome human creatures may be weak, in 
reſpect to the v1ſcidity of what is taken, ſo as not to be able to 
propel it. 1 * Arbuthot. 
(2. Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſcidities by 
their ſtypticity. N 9 Flyer. 
Vis colsix v. n. / [viſcofite, Fr, from wiſcout.] 1. Gluti- 
nouſneſs; tenacity. 2. A glutinous ſubſtance. | 
 (1.) The air being mixed with the animal fluids, determines 
their condition as to rarity, denſity, viſcoſity, tenuity. | 
__— 725 Arbut hnot. 
(2.) A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, after 
ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itſelf, as is obſervable in drops of 
ſyrups, and ſeminal viſcoſities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. . 
VISCOUNT. . /. [wicecomes, Latin.] Viſcount ſignifies 
as much as ſheriff ; between which two words there is no 
other difference, but that the one comes from our con- 
querors the Normans, and the other from our anceſtors the 
Saxons. Viſcount allo ſignifies a degree of nobility next to 
an earl, which is an old name of office, but a new one of 
dignity, never heard of amongſt us, till Henry VI. bis 
days. . Convel. 
Viscou'ntess. . , [from wiſcount, Viſcount and wiſ- 
counteſs are pronounced wicount-and wicounte/ſs,] The lady 
of a viſcount ; a peereſs of the fourth order. 
Vr'scous. adj. ſwiſqueux, Fr. viſcoſus, Lat.] Glutinous; 
ſticky ; tenacious. 
The cauſe of the ſcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath 
a ſubtle ſpirit, which ſevereth and divideth any thing that is 
foul and wiſcous. | Bacon. 
Holly is of ſo viſcous a juice as they make bird-lime of the 
bark. | | Bacon, 


Vris1BI'LITY. #. /. [vi/ibilite, Fr. from viſible.] 1. The 

ſtate or quality of being perceptible by the eye. 2. State 
of 2 apparent, or openly diſcoverable; conſpicuouſ- 
neis. 

(1. ) The colours of outward objects brought into a darkened 
room, do much depend for their w1/ibi/ify, upon the dimneſs of 
the light they are beheld by. Boyle. 

2.) IVY produced this as an inſtance againſt the perpetual 
viſibility of the church, and he brings it to prove that it 
ceaſed to be a true church. Stilingfleet. 

In theſe, the v7/ibility and example of our virtues will chiefly 
conſiſt. | Roger's Sermons. 

VVSIBLE.. adj. [vifible, Fr. viſibilis, Latin.} 1. Percep- 

tible by the eye. 2. Diſcovered to the eye. 3. Apparent; 
open; conſpicuous. be | | 

Viſibles work upon a looking-glaſs, which is like the pupil 

of the eye; and audibles upon the places of echo, which re- 


ſemble the cavern of the ear. Bacon. 
On this mount he appeared; under this tree 
Stood wi/ible; nd I | 
Here with him at this fountain talk'd. Milton. 


Each thought was viſible, that roll'd within, 
As through a cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen. Dryden. 
A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre with great 
advantage; but if he degenerate from his line, the leaſt ſpot is 
wiſible on ermine. W Dryden. 
What's true beauty, but fair Virtue's face, | T3 
Virtue made w1i/ible in outward grace. rn 
(2.) If that the heavens do not their wi/ble ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, | 1958 
Like monſters of the deep. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
(3.) The factions at court were greater, or more Vi ſible than 
e 1 | . Clarendon, 
V1's1BLENESS. . /. [from wi/ible.] State or quality of 
being vilible. 2 | r 
V1's1BLY. adv. [from vi/ible.] In a manner perceptible by 
the eye. ts. 7 * 5 2 
The day being viſbly governed by the ſun, is a little longer 
than the reyolution of the Feel ſo much as is occaſioned 
is annual contrary motion along 
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our threatenings : enough to ſee the face, and to underſtand the 
mind at half a word, ; Dryaen. 


By the head we make known more viſibly our ſupplications, 
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their mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever God ſhall 


viſit us with fo fatal an event. | RE 
(3.) Samſon ved his wife with a kid. Judges, xv. 5 


VISION. 3. / von, Fr. viſto, Latin.) 1. Sight; the 


(4+) The biſhop ought to w4/i? his dioceſe every year in per- 
faculty of ſeeing. 2 The act of ſeeing. 3. A ſuperna- 


ſon. ; clue. 
To Vi's1T. v. n. To keep up the intercourſe of ceremonial 


tural appearance ; a ſpectre; a phantom. 4. A dream ; 
ſomething ſhewn in a dream. A dream happens to a 
ſleeping, a viſion may happen to a waking mari. A dream 
is ſuppoſed natural, a viſion miraculous ; but they are con- 
founded. | | 
(1.) Anatomiſts, when they have taken off from the bottom of 
the eye that outward and moſt thick coat called the dura mater, 
can then ſee through the thinner coats, the pictures of objects 
lively painted thereon. And theſe pictures, propagated by 
motion along the fibres of the optick nerves into the brain, are 
the cauſe of viſion. | Newton's Optics. 
- _ Theſe theorems being admitted into optics, there would be 
ſcope enough of handling that ſcience voluminouſly, after a 
new manner; not only by teaching thoſe things which tend to 
the perfection of wi/:on, but alſo by determining mathemati- 
cally all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be pro- 


V1's1T. „. / (ite, Fr. from the verb.) 


VUs1tanit. adj, [from wife.) Eiable ro be viſired. 


ſaluta'ions at the houſes of each other, | 

-* Whilſt ſhe was under her mother ſhe was forced to be gen- 
teel, to live in ceremony, to fit up late at nights, to be in the 
folly of every faſhion, and always wvi/ting on Sundays. Lan, 


The act of going 
to {ee another. 
In a deſigned or accidental vt, let ſome one take a book 
which may be agreeable, and read in it. Watts. 
It this woman would make fewer viſite, or not be always 
talkative, they would neither of them find it half ſo hard to 
be affected with religion. Law, 


All hoſpitals built ſince the reformation, are wi/itable by the 
king or lord chancellor. Avliffe's Parergon, 


V1's1Tanr. n. f. [tom v.] One who goes to ſee ano- 


duced by refractions. | Newtan's Optics, ther. 
(2.) Vifon in the next life is the perfecting of faith in this; He alone 
or faith here is turned into wi/0z there, as hope into enjoyment, To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, ME 
898 Hammond Pradl, Catechiſm, Not unperceiv'd of Adam, who to Eve, 
(3.) The days ſeems long, but night is odious; While the great viſitant approach'd, thus ſpake, Milton. 
No ſleep, but dreams; no dreams, but vin, ſtrange. One viſit begins an acquaintance 3 and when the wiſitant 
| Sidney. comes again, he 1s no more a ſtranger, | South, 
Laſt night the very gods ſhew'd me a w1/on. Shakeſp, Edward the firſt, who had been a wi//tant in Spain, upon 
God's mother deigned to appear to me; action in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the meaſures 
And, in a viſion, full of majeſty, | of the Eaſt, | Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Will'd me to lcave my baſe ; ocation. Shakeſp. Henry VI. . Griev'd that a w1fitant fo long ſhould wait 
Him God vouchlaf'd, , Unmark'd, nnhonour'd, at a monarch's gate, Th | 
To call by wif/on, from his father's houſe, Inſtant he flew. | Poe Odyſſey. 
Into a land which he will ſhew him. Millon's Par. Loft. Acquainted with the world, and quite well bred, 


(4.) His dream returns; his friend appears again: 
The murd'rer's come; now help, or I am ſlam ! 
"Twas but a won ſtil, and 27/075 are but vain. Dryden. 


Druſa receives her wi tants in bed. Wung. 
VISIT TION . , [wifito, Latin.] 1. The act of viſt- 
a ö tu, ö ing. 2. Object of viſits. 3. [Yiftation, Fr.] Judicial 
The idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the eX- gift or perambulation. 4. Judicial evil ſent by God; ſtate 


iſtence cf that thing, than the ves of a dream make a true f ſuffering judicial evil. 5. Communication of divine 
hiſtory. Locke. —— | | 


Viistonary. adj. [e iſionnaire, Fr. from viſion.] 1. A- (x,) 
f-Qed by phantoms ; diſpoſed to receive impreſſions on the 
imagination, 2. Imaginary; not real; ſeen in a dream; 
perceived by the imagination only. 

(1.) No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 
Or lull to reſt the viſionary maid. Pope's El/oiſa to Aber lard, 


He comes not 

Like to his father's greatneſs; his approach, 

So out of circumſtance and ſudden, tells us, 

Tis not a vitation fram'd, but forc'd | 


By need and accident. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
What would you with the princeſs ? 


(2.) The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſly bray'd ; | Nothing but peace and gentle vi/itation. Shakeſp, 
The hunter cloſe purſu'd the w7ſovary maid, Dryden. (2.) —— O flow'rs, ; | | 
If you have any ſkill in dreams, let me know whether I have My early viſitation, and my laſt, Milton's Par. Loft, 


(3.) Your grace, in your metropolitical viſitation, hath be- 
gun a good work in taking this into your religious confidera- 
tion; and you have endeavoured a reformation. White. 

The biſhop ought to viſit his dioceſe every year in perſon, un- 

leſs he omits the ſame becauſe he would not burthen his churches; 
and then ought to ſend his arch-deacon, which was the original 
of the arch-deacon's wifiration. | Aviife. 
( 4.) That which thou doſt not underſtand when thou readeſt, 
thou ſhalt underſtand in the day of thy wi//itation. For many. 
have met with. ds Turner. ſecrets of religion are not perceived till they be felt, and are not 
The lovely viſionary gave him perpetual uncaſineſs. © felt but in the day of a great calamity. | Taylor. 
| Fem. Qrix. (S.) The moſt comfortable wiſitations God hath ſent men 
70 VISIT. vw. a. [wifrer, Fr. wi/ito, Latin.] 1. To go from above, have taken eſpecially the times of prayer as their 
to fee. 2. [In ſcriptural language.] To ſend good or.evil , moſt natural opporrunmes. .  .* Hooker. 
jucicially 3. To ſalute with a preſent. VIiSITATO'RIAL, adj. [from wiſitor.] Belonging 10 a ju- 
a ſurvey, with judicial authority. dicial viſitor ; 


| 7 64 the fade thor 3 7 r Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of common 
(1.) You muſt go wiſt the lady that lies in * right execute this viſitatorial power in his archdeaconry : but 


*; but J t go thither. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
eee "Mp . others tay that an archdeacon has a viſitat yil power only of 


Virgins viſited by angel pow'rs. Pope. : * 3 ts Pg WP 
(2. ren God e 0 Ran I anſwer him. p common right per modum fimplicis ſcrutiniz, as being biſhop's 

Fr | vicar. 3 | . Apliffe's Parer gen. 

[from vit. 


3 | i. 14. | 
Thou ſhalt be wi/ited of the Lord with thunder, 7/a. xxix. 6. Vis! TER, u. % 1. One who con es to fee 
God if thee in good things. Fiuditb, xiii. 20. another. 2 [Viſiteur, Fr.] An occaſional judge; one 


who regulates the diſorders of any ſociety. 


the ſame place in the real heart, that I had in the vi/icnary one. 

25 Addi ſon. 

Our victories only led us to further 4z;/onary proſpects; ad- 
vantage was taken of the ſanguine temper which ſucceſs had 
wrought the nation up to. ; oi <2 ef to 
Viston.ry. } n. f. [vifionnarre, Fr.] One whoſe imagi- 
3 nation is ditturbed. ; | 
This account excceded all the Noctambuli or viſonaries I 


4. To come to 


| That venerable body is in little concern after what manner 
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; 92 Here's ado to lock up honeſty and honour from the ac- 
ceſs o W neee 
You ſee this confluence, this great flood of wifiters. Shak. 


gentle v/itors. 


Conſumptives of this degree entertain their wi/ters with 
ſtrange rambling diſcourſes of their intent of going here and 
there. | 8 51 Harvey. 

T have a large houſe, yet I ſhould hardly prevail to find one 
wiſiter, if 1 were not able to hire him with a bottle of wine. 


(2.) The wiſters expell'd the orthodox; they, without ſeru- 


ple or ſhame, poſleſs'd themſelves of their colleges. Walton. 
To him you muſt your fickly ſtate refer ; 
Your charter claims him as your wi/iter, Garth. 


Whatever abuſes have crept into the univerſities, might be 
reformed by ſtrict injunctions to the wi/ſtors and heads of hou- 


ſes. Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religion. 


| VIsIvE. adj. [vi/if, Fr. viſus, Latin.] Formed in the 


act of ſeeing. 


This happens when the axis of the vive cones, diffuſed 
from the object, fall not upon the ſame plane; but that which is 


conveyed into one eye is more depreſſed or elevated than that 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


which enters the other, 


| Vi'snomy. 3. / [corrupted from phyfognomy.] Face; 
. countenance. Not in uſe, 
IA Twelve gods do ſit around in royal ſtate, 

And Jove in midſt with awful majeſty, @ 
To judge the ftrife between them ſtirred late: 
Each f the gods by his like viſnomy 

Eath to be known, but Jove above them all, 

By his great looks and pow'r imperial. 


LO 


Spenſer. 


1 
— be air, 
No where ſo clear, ſharpen'd his viſual ray 


To objects diſtant far. 12 Milion's Par. Loft. 

_ Then purg'd with euphraſy and rue 
The wiſual nerve; for he had much to ſee, Milton. 
VITAL. ac. [wvitalis, Latin.] f. Contributing to life; 
neceſſary to life. 2. Relating to life. 3. e e 
4. Being the ſeat of liſe. 5. 80 dypoſed as to live. Little 


uſed, and rather Latin than Engliſh. 6. Eſſential; chiefly 
neceflary. - | 


(1.) His heart, broken with unkindneſs and affliction, ftret- 
ched ſo far beyond his limits with this exceſs of comfort, as it 
was able no longer to keep ſafe his vital ſpirits. _ Sidney. 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair; | 
The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air. Pope. 
(2.) Let not Bardolph's vit thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach, 
On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a- pace. 
(3.) Spirits that live throughout; 
Vital in every part; not as frail man, 
In intrails, heart, or head, liver or reins, 6 
Cannot but by annihilating die. Milton's Par. Loft. 
On the watry calm, | 
His brooding wings the ſpirit of God outſpreads ; 
And wital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid maſs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(4+) The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. 
(5-) Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the birth of 
the ſeventh month to be vital, that of the eighth mortal; but 


\ 


Shaleſp. 
Dryden. 


. 


VISO R. u. /. [This word is variouſly written, wiſard, vi- the progreſſion thereto to be meaſured — +. rams, © 


far, viſor, wizard, vigor. I prefer vir, as neareſt the 
Latin viſus, and concurring with wiſage, a kindred word; 
vifiere, French.) A maſk uſed to disfigure and diſguiſe. 
See VIZARD. + | | 
I fear, indeed, the weakneſs of my government before, made 
you think ſuch a maſk would be grateful unto me : and my 
weaker government ſince, makes you pull off the wiſor. Sidney. 
This loutiſh clown is ſuch that you never ſaw ſo ill-favoured 
a wiſar ; his behaviour ſuch, that he is beyond the degree of 
ridiculous. | | Sidney. 
By which deceit doth maſk in viſor fair, 
And caſt her colours dyed deep in grain, | 
To ſeem like truth, whoſe ſhape ſhe well can fain. Spenſer, 
But that thy face is, *i207-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 
I wou'd eſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, Shakeſp. 
One w1for remains, 5 
And that is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. Shakeſp. 
The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for cruelty, 
might, perhaps, in their wars uſe a head- piece, or r. 
. | Broome s Odyſſey. 
Swarms of knaves the vigor quite diſgrace, | | 
And hide ſecure behind a naked face. Young, 


Vr'soreD. adj. [from wiſer.) Maſked. 
Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver! 
Haſt thou betray'd my credulous innocence 
With w1/or'd falſhood and baſe forgery. Milton, 


FITSTA. n. J. [Italian.] View; proſpect through an ave- 
nue. | 
In St. Peter's, when a man ſtands under the dome, if he 
looks upwards, he is aſtoniſhed at the ſpacious hollow of the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautifuleſt wvi/ſias that the eye 
can paſs through. Addiſon on Italy. 
— The finiſh'd garden to the view 
Its vifias opens, and its alleys green. 


Thomſon's & ng 


Vr'svar.. adj. [wiſuel, French.] Uſed in fight ; exerciſ- 


ing the power of ſight ; inſtrumental to ſight. 
An eye thruſt forth ſo as it hangs a prett diſtance by the 


' viſual nerve, hath been without. any power of ſight; and yet, 


27 


after being replaced, recovered ſight. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 1 


Nor thinke my hurt offends me; for my fire | 
Can ſoone repoſe in it the wiſual fire. abate | x Chapman, 


(6.) Know grief's vital part 
Conſiſts in nature, not in art. | Bp. Corbet. 


VitALiTY, . , [from vital.] Power of ſubliſting in 
life. | | ' 
Whether that motion, vitality and operation were by incu- 
bation, or how elſe, the manner is onl y known to God, 
Kaleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
For the ſecurity of ſpecies produced only by ſeed, providence 
hath endued all ſeed with a laſting vitality, that if by any ac- 
ident it happen not to germinate the firſt year, it will continue 
its fæcundity twenty or thirty years. Kay. 
Vi'TALLY. adv. [from wital.] In ſuch a manner'as to give 
life. | | 
This organical ſtructure of human bodies, whereby they are 
fitted to live and move, and be vitally informed by the ſoul, 
is the workmanſhip of a moſt wile, powerful, and beneficent 
maker, | | Bentley. 
Vi'TALSs. u. J, [Without the ſingular.] Parts effential to a 
1 | 
By fits my ſwelling grief appears 
In riſing ſighs, and falling tears, F 
That ſhow too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, I 
And melt my very foul away. Phillips. 


ViiTELLARY. 7. . [from vitellus, Latin.] The place 
where the yolk of the egg ſwims in the white. 


A greater difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is, how the ſperm . - 

of the cock attaineth into every egg; fince the wtellary, or 

- place of the yolk, is very high.  _ Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To VITIATE. v. a. [vitio, Latin.] To deprave ; to 

ſpoil; to make leſs pure. . 

Tbe ſun in his garden gives him the purity of viſible objects, 
and of true nature, before ſhe was witiated by luxury. 

5 | Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The organs of ſpeech are managed by ſo many muſcles, 


that ſpeech is not eaſily deſtroyed, though often ſomewhat vr. 
tated as to ſome particular letters. Helder. 


Ppirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a ſermenta- 
tion of thoſe vitiated humours, precipitate into putrid fevers. 


7 7 e ee 


* 


This undiſtinguiſhing complaiſance will witiafe the taſte of 
tte readers, and miſguide many of them in their judgments, 

- where to approve and where to cenſure. | © Garth. 

A. tranſpoſition of the order of the ſacramental words, in ſome 
men's opinion, witrates baptiſm. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
 Vit1ia'r10 
ions | | 

The foreſaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the 
blood's vitiation by malign putrid vapours ſmoking throughout 
the veſſels. | Harwey on Conſump tions, 


es 


To VITIEFTIGATE. v. x. [vitioſus and litigo, Latin.] To 


contend in law litigiouſly and cavillouſly. 
ViT1L1iTIGA'TION. 3. . [from vitilitigate.] 

cavillation. 

I'll force you by right ratiocination, 
To lcave your witihtization. 

VII Io's ir v. n. . [from witioſus, Latin.] 
corruption. | | 

He charges it wholly upon the corruption, perverſeneſs, and 
witiofity of man's will, as the only cauſe that rendered all the 
arguments his. doctrine came cloathed with, unſucceſsful. 


"ID South. 
VITIOUS. adj. [vicieux, Fr. S itioſus, Latin.) 


Contention; 


Hudibras. 
Depravity; 


1. Cor- 
rupt; wicked ; oppoſite to virtuous. It is rather applied 


to habitual faults, than criminal actions. It is uſed of V 


perſons and practices. 2. Corrupt ; having phyſical ill 
qualities. 5 
(1. — Make known 


It is no witzous blot, murder, or foulneſs 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace. 
— Witneſs th' irreverent fon | 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard bis heavy curſe, 


Shak. K. Lear. 


Servant of ſervants,” on his v17iows race. Milton. 
Wit's what the witi-4s fear, the virinous ſhun ; | | 
By fools tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 


No troops abroad are fo ill diſciplin'd as the Engliſh 3 which 
cannot well be otherwiſe, while the common ſoldiers have be- 
fore their eyes the w7t7ous example of their leaders. S. 

(2.) When witiozs language contends to be high, it is full 

of rock, mountain, and pointednels. B. Johnſon. 
Here from the wiciows air and ſickly ſkies, 


A plague did on the dumb creation riſe. Dryden. 


Vi'riousLy, adv. [from vit ious.] Not virtuouſly ; cor- 


ruptly. | . 
V1i'riouswess. u. , [from vitious.] - Corruptneſs ; ſtate 
of being vitious. 
When we in our vitrouſueſs grow hard, 
The wiſe gods ſeal our eyes. 8 . Shak. 
What makes a zovernor juſtly deſpiſed is witiouſneſs and ill 
morals, Virtue muf tip the preacher's tongue, and the ruler's 
ſchpter with authority. 0 . South. 
VITREOUS, adj. [wvitre, Fr. vitreus, Latin.] Glaſly ; 
conſiſting of olafo reſembling glaſs. | | 
The hole anſwers to the pupil of the eye; the cryſtalline hu- 
mour to the lenticular glaſs ; the dark room to the cavity con- 
taining the vitreous humour, and the white paper to the retina, ., 
| | AE. Ray on the Creation, 
When the phlegm is too viſcous, or ſeparates into. too great 
ga quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ſtate: this viſ- 
— ous phlegm ſeems to be the vitreous petuite of the antients. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, | 


V1i'rREOUSNESS. 7. F [from vitreous.) Reſemblance of 
glaſs. 


1 VI TRITI CABLE. adj. [from vrificate.] Convertible in- 


co glaſs. ; mY | 
To VITRUFICATE. v. a. [vitrum and facio, Lat.] To 
change into glaſs. . 3 
| We have metals witrificated, and other materials, belides 
thoſe of which you make glaſs. | Bacon. 


VIiTAITIcATIOx. 2. J. I vitrification, Fr, from vitriſi- 


x. u. from vitiate.] Deprivation; corrup- 


1 1 KRA * 
2 * 


| cate.) Production of glaſs; act of changing, or ſtate of 
being changed into glaſss. Na 
f on likewiſe, what metals will endure it? Alſo, 


n 


* 


For witrification 
becauſe witrification is accounted. a' kind of death of metals, 
what vitrification will admit of turning hack again, and what 
not ? f * Baton's P byfical Remarks, 

If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groſſer part itſelf 
run and melt; as in the making of ordinary olaſs ; and in the 

vit / iſication of earth in the inner parts of furnaces; and in the 
. vitrification of brick and metals. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

Upon the knowledge of the different ways of making mine. 

rals and metals capable of witrification, depends the art of mak. 

ing counterfeit or fictitious gems. Boyle on Colours, 

To VII TRI V. v. 4. [vitrifier, Fr. vitrum and facio, Lat.] 

To change into glaſs. 3 
Metals will vitrify ; and perhaps ſome portion of the plaſg 

of metal witrified, mixed in the pot of ordinary glaſs metal, 
will make the whole mais more tough. | Bacon, 

Iron- ſlag, witrified, has in it cortices incompaſſing one ano. 

ther, like thoſe in agats. | Wordward, 

Toa VI TRI PV. v. n, To become glaſs; to be changed into 

glaſs. | | 

, Chymiſts make veſſels of animal ſubſtances calcined, which 

will not witrify in the fire; for all earth which hath any alt 

or oil in it, will turn to glaſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

i'TRIOL, . , [i itriol, French; witrizlum, Latin.) Vi. 

trio! is produced by addition of a metallick matter with 

the foſſil acid ſalt | F- Woodward 

I rubbed it with the wtri/-ſone. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


Vi'/TRIOLATE. adj. [witrizle, Fr. from vitriolum, La- 


Vi/TRIOLATED. tin.] Impregnated with vitriol ; con- 
ſiſting ol vitriol. . 5 | 
Iron may be diſſolved by any tart, ſalt, or vitriolated water, 
Bacon, 
The water having diſſolved the imperfectly calcined body, 
the witriolare corpuſeles aber in the liquor, by their oc- 
curſions conſtituted little maſſes of vitriol, which gave the wa- 
ter they impregnated a fair witrio/ate colour. Boyle, 


Vitiaro'Lick. } adj. [witriolique, French; from witric- 
ViTazw'oLous.y lun, Latin.] Reſembling vitriol ; con- 
taining vitriol. | | 
Copperoſe of Mars, by ſome called ſalt of ſteel, made by 
the ſpirits of vitriol or ſulphur, will, after ablution, be at- 
tracted by the loadſtone: and therefore whether thoſe ſhooting 
ſalts partake but little of ſteel, and be not rather the-w1itriohus 
ſpirits fixed unto ſalt by the effluyium or odour of ſteel, is not 
without good queſtion, _ Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Theſe falts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but mix'd with 

a ſmatch. of a vitriolicł. __ Grew's Muſæum. 
By over-fermentation or long-keeping, wine becomes ſharp 

as in hock, like the witriohick acidity. | Flyer. 
VTULINE. adj. [vitulinus, Lat.] Belonging to a calf, or 
fo veal. | Bailey. 
ViITU'PERABLE. adj. [vituperabilis, Latin.] Blame wor- 
thy, | Ainfw. 
Latin. ] 


To VitTu'eERATE. v. a, 
To blame; to cenſure. 
ViTu?ERA'TION. 2. .. [vituperatio, Lat.] Blame; cen- 
ſure. | | Git 


+ 


[vituperer, Fr. vitupero, 


Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cayil or 
 wituperation of raſure. Fl Aylifes Parergon. 
VIV A'CIOUS. 'adj. [vivax, Latin.] 1. Long-lived. 2. 
Spritely; gay; active; lively. "Sed 
(1.) Though we ſhould allow them their perpetual calm and 
and equability of heat, they will never be able to prove, that 
therefore men would be ſo wiwaciots as they would have us be- 
lire. „ pid pot 0% irene; Je ets eels 
Vivactovsntss. J * V [vivacite, French; ſtom vi- 
VIVAI CIT. :f ©, various.] . 1. Livelineſs; . ſpriteli- 
neſs. 2, Longevity ; length of life. 3. Power of living. 
(A.) He had a great vivacity in his countenance, © Dryden. 


oting 
1049 
is not 


if, or 


VivIrIcAL. adj. [vivificus, Lat] Giving _ 


elſe it could hardly viviſy. 


nutrient ty b 


r 

2.) Fables are raiſed concerning the wivacity 

neither are their e nor increment ſuch as may afford an 
argument of long 

(3.) They are eſteemed very hot in operation, and will, in 
a convenient air, ſurvive ſome days the loſs of their heads and 
hearts ; ſo vigorous is their vi vlt pd. - Boyle. 

V!'vary. n. /. [wivarium, Latin.} A warren. Ainſw. 
Vive. adj. [wif, French ; vivus, Latin.] Lively; forci- 
ble; prefling. 

By a vive and forcible perſwaſion, he moy'd him to a war 
upon Flanders. Bacon. 

Vi'vency. n. . vivo, Latin] Manner of ſupporting or 
3 or vegetation. 

Although not in a diſtin and indiſputable way of vi vency, 
or anſwering in all points the property of plants, yet in inferior 
and n conſtitutions, they are determined by ſemina- 
lities. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


 Vi'ves. n. /. Adiſtemper among horſes. 


Vives is much like the ſtrangles; and the chief difference i is, 
that for the moſt part the ſtrangles happen to colts and young 
horſes while they are at graſs, by feeding with their heads down- 
wards 3 by which means the ſwelling inclines more to the 
jaws z but the wives happens to horſes at any age and time, 
and is more particularly ſeated in the glands and kernels under 
the ears. Farnier's Dif. 


VIVID. adj. ſwividus, Latin.) t. Lively quick; ſtrik- 
ing. 2. Spritely ; active. 

(1.) The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, was 
grown clear again, Boyle. 
To make theſe experiments the more manifeſt, ſuch bodies 
ought to be choſen as have the fulleſt and moſt wiwvzid colours, 
and two of thoſe bodies compared together. Newton, 
Ah ! what avail his gloſly varying dyes? - . 

The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, | 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold. Pope. 


fe. Brom Vulgar Errours, 
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of deer; for Fats. ad. e and pario, Latin. Bringiog 


the young alive: oppoſed to oviparous. 

When we perceive that batts have teats, it is not unreaſon- 
able to infer, they give ſuck z but whereas no other flying ani- 
mals have theſe parts, we cannot from them infer a «1viparous 
excluſion, . © Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

Their ſpecies might continue, though they had been vi- 
paraus; yet it would have brought their individuals to very 
ſmall numbers, More ag ainſt Atheiſm. 

If birds had been wiviparous, the burthen of their womb had 
been ſo great and beavy, that their wings would have failed 
them. Ray on the Creation. 


VIX EN. n. , Vixen or fixen is the name of a ſhe-fox ; o- 


therwiſe applied to a woman whoſe nature and condition i is 


thereby compared to a ſhe- ſox. Vierſte gan. 
O ! when ſhe's angry, ſhe's keen and ſnrewd; 
She was a vixen, when ſhe went to ſchool ; | 
And though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce. Shakeſp. 


See a pack of ſpaniels, called lovers, in a hot purſuit of a 
two-legg'd vixen, who only flies the whole loud pack, to be 
ſingled out by one. Wycherly. 


Viz. ». / [This word is wide icet, written with a contrac- 


tion.] To wit; that is. 
ceſſary word. 
That which ſo oft by ſundry writers, 
Has been apply'd t'almoſt all fighters, 
More juſtly may b' aſcribed to this, 
Than any other warrior, viz. | 
None ever acted both parts bolder, | 
Both of a chieftain and a ſoldier. Hudibras, 
The chief of all ſigns which the Almighty endued man with, 
is human voice, and the ſeveral Had, at eu thereof by the 
organs of ſpeech, wiz. the letters of the. alphabet, form'd by 


A barbarous form of an unne- 


the ſeveral motions of the mouth. Holder, 


Let this be done relatively, viz. one thing greater or ſtron- 
ger, caſting the reſt behind, and rendering it leſs ſenſible. by its 


| (2.) Body is a fit workhouſe for ſprightly, vivid faculties to oppoſition. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
exerciſe and exert themſelves in. | South. | 
Where the genius is bright, and the i imagination vivid, the Vine. 2. J [wif ai Pr. See Visos.] A maſk uſed 


power of memory may loſe its improvement. Watts. 
VivipLy. adv. [from wivid.] With life ; with quick- 
neſs ; with ſtrength. 

In the moon we can with excellent ieee diſcern many 
hills and vallies, whereof ſome are more, and ſome lefs vividly 
illuſtrated; and others have a fainter, others a deeper ſhade. 

Boyle on Colours. 

Senſitive objects affect a man, in the ſtate of this preſent life, 
much more warmly and vividly than thoſe which affect only 
his nobler part, his mind. . 


Vi'vipness. n, / [from vivid. 1 Life; vigour; quick- 
neſs. 


To VIVIFICATE. v. a. (vivifico, Latin. ] 


alivez to inform with life; to animate. 2 To recover 


for diſguiſe, 
Let the ſuits of the maſkers be graceful, and ſach as become 


the perſon when the vixards are off. Bacon, 
] Eſchylus 
Brought wizards in a civiler diſguiſe, Roſecmmon. 


A lie is like a wizard, that may cover the face indeed, but 
can never become it. = South. 
Ye ſhall know them by their fruits, not by their well or 
ill living 3 for they put on the wizard of ſeeming ſanctity. 
Atterbury. 
He miſtook it for a very  whimficab ſort of maſk, hut upon a 
nearer view he found, that ſhe held her vizard in her hand. 


Addiſon, 
Bailey.” To vr ZA RD. v. a. [from the noun.] To walk. 
:To'make' ä Degree being vizarded, 
Th' a ſhews as fairly in the maſk. Shakeſd. 


from ſuch a change of form as ſeems to defiroy the eſſen- VI ZzIER. n_f. [properly Wazir.)] The prime miniſter 1 


tial properties. A chymical term. 


Vivietca'tion. n. f. [vivifcation, Fr. from vivificate.] 
The act of giving life. 
If that motion be in a certain order, there followeth wviwiſi- 
cation and figuration, "If Bacon. 


Vivr'eicx.” adj. Nee Fr. wivifieus Lais] Giving. 


life ; raking alive. 
Without 
would ceaſe, and nothing be left but darkneſs and death. Ray. 


To Vi'viry. v. 4. [vivifier, Fr. vivus and -facio, Latin.) 
To make alive ; to animate ; to endue with life, 
It hath been obſerved by the antients; that there is 4 worm 
that breedeth in old ſnow, of a-reddiſh colour, and dull of mo- 
tion; which would ſhew, that ſnow. bath! in it by ſecret ee 
FF | acon. 
Sit ing on eggs doth wiwvify, not HoutHth.” 16/3 15) * Bacon. 
Gut-worms, as loon as SI 5 creep 7 abs ſtomach for 
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the Turkiſh empire. 
275 made him Vier, which is the chief of all the baſſus. 
Knolles's Hiſt. of the Es. 
This grand wizier preſuming to invelt 
The chief imperial city of the weſt ;. 
With the firſt charge. compell'd in haſte to riſe, 1 
His treaſure, tents and cannon left a prize. 


Waller, 


? ULCER. Mc [ulcere, Fr. ulcus, 2 A ſore of con: 
the ſun's falutary and wivifick beams, all motion Y 


_ tinuance,; not a new wonnd. 
— Thou anſwer'ſt, ſhe is fair; | 

Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart | 2 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her- gait, her voice! Shake 
My ulcers (well, | 

.Corrupt and ſmell. | Sandy; 5 Parapbraſ. 

Tnteftine ſtone and 2 colick pangs. Milion. 

While be was dreſſing that opening, other abſceſſes were 
raiſed, and from the ſeveral apoſtemations ſinuous ulcers were 
made. - Wiſeman Gn cen 


RY INI To resis v. *. * to an ulcer. £ 
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_._ diſeaſe with ſores. 
Some depend upon the 1 
ad; others upon the continual afflux of lacerative hu 


, * 1 


erament of the part ulcerat- 
mours. 
Harwey. 

in ſuch 


o 


An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the blood d 
as have their lungs utcerated. © 


ulcero, Latin.] 
Ulcer ; ſore. 


(2.) The effects of mercury on alcerations are manifeſt, 


| .  Arbutbnot. 
\U'.cxxous. adj, [ulceroſus, Latin.] Afflicted with old 
ſores. | | 
Strangely viſited people, 
All ſwoln and lc rous he cures. Shak. Macbeth. 


An alcerous diſpoſition of the lungs, and an ulcer of the 


lungs, may be appoſitely termed cauſes of a pulmonique con- 
ſumption.” | Harvey on Conſumpticns. 
U'Lczxousness. u. . [from ulcerous.] The ſtate of be- 
ing ulcerous. | 1 ä 
U'L.cereD. ach. [ulcere, Fr, from ulcer.] Grown by time 
from a hurt to an ulcer. | 

 ZEſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe-goat ; the firſt 
for licking «ered wounds, and the goat's milk for the diſeaſes 
of the ſtomach. 7 | | | Temple. 

Ureivous. adj. ſuliginoſus, Latin.] Slimy; muddy. 
The u/iginous lacteous matter taken notice of in the coral 
fiſhings upon the coaſt of Italy, was only a collection of the 
corallin particles. Woodward. 
ULTIMATE. adj. [ultimus, Latin.) Intended in the laſt 

reſort ; being the laſt in the train of conſequences. 
I would be at the worſt ; worſt is my port, 

My harbour, and my ultimate repoſe. Milton. 
Many actions apt to procure fame, are not conducive to this 
our ultimate happineſs. ; Addi ſon. 
The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really a conſe- 

quence of the ir own voluntary choice, in doing good or evil. 
x | 5 Rogers's Sermons. 
U'LTINMAT ELV. adv. [from ultimate.] In the laſt conſe- 

quence. 8 ; 

Charity is more extenſive than. either of thé two other 
graces, which center ultimately in ourſelves; for we believe, 
and we hope for our own ſakes : but love, which is a more diſ- 
intereſted principle, carries us out of ourſelves, into deſires 


and endeavours of promoting the intereſts of other beings. 
| |  Atterbury. 


 _ Truſt in our own powers, ultimately terminates in the 
friendſhip of other men, which theſe advantages aſſure to us. 


| | Rogers. 
 ULTtiwmirty. #. . [ultimus, Latin.] The laſt ſtag 
0 conſequence. A word very convenient, but not in 
uſe. gh | | 
Alteration of one body into another, from crudity to perfect 
concoction, is the utimity of that proceſs. Bacon. 
ULTRAMARINE. 7. /. ſultra and marinus, Lat.] One of 
the nobleſt blue colours uſed in painting, produced by cal- 
cCination from the ſtone called lapis lazuli. TR 
Others, notwithſtanding they are brown, ceaſe not to be ſoft 
and faint, as the blue of u/tramarine. Dryden. 
_UſLTRAMARINE.. adj}. [ultra marinus, Latin.] Being be- 
yond the ſea ; foreign. Ainſau. 
ULTRAMO“NTANE. adj. ultramontain, Fr. ultra monta- 
nus, Lat.] Being beyond the mountains. | | 
-ULTxamu'nDANE. adj, [ultra and mundus, Latin.] Be- 
ing beyond the world, | R | 
ULTro/NeouUs, adj. [ultro, Latin.] 
luntary. EO „ vowels, 
Uu. n. J. In botany, the extremity of a ſtalk or 
branch divided into ſeveral pedicles or rays, beginning 
from the ſame. 
ed cone. Did, 


* 


0; a." [ulerer; Fr. ulhere, Lata] To 
vs Th 4 1 1 % j v1 'S 
np, being a plant that bears many flowers, growing upon 


| Arbuthnot on Aliments.” 
 Urcera'tion. . . [ulceration, French; ulceratio, from 
1. The act of breaking into ulcers. 2. 


e; the 


Hill. 


Spontaneous; vo- 


point, and opening ſo as to form an invert - 
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many of them grow together in umbels. Dig. 
UMBEL LITE RO Us. adj. [umbel and fero, Lat.] Tn bota- 


many footſtalks, proceeding from the fame centre; and 
_ chiefly appropriated to-ſuch plants whoſe flowers are com- 
poſed of five leaves, as fennel and parſnip. Dig 
U'mBER. n. / 1. Umber is a ſad colour z which grind 
with gum-water, and lighten it with a little ceruſe, and a 
ſhive of ſaffron, Peacham. 2. A fiſh, [thymallus, Lat] 
(6) Fill put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 157 
And with a kind of amber ſmirch my face. Shah, 
Unbre is very ſenſible and earthy z- there is nothing but pure 
black which can diſpute with it. | Drya, 
The umbres, ochres; and minerals found in the fiſſures, are 
much finer than thoſe found in the ſtrata. Woodward, 
(2.) The wmber and grayling differ as the herring and pilcher 
do: hut though they may do ſo in other nations, thoſe in Eng. 
land differ nothing but in their names. Walt. Angler, 


 U'mBerED. adj. [from umber or umbra, Lat] , Shaded; 
clouded. | "_ | 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shak, Henry V, 
UMBrLICAL, adj. [umbilicale, Fr, from umbilicus, Latin. 
Belonging to the navel. | | 
Birds are nouriſhed by umbilical veins, and the navel is ma- 
nifeſt a day or two after excluſion. Brown's Vulg. Errour,, 
In a calf, the umbilical veſlels terminate in certain bodies di. 
vided into a multitude of carneous papillæ, received into ſo ma- 
ny ſockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb. Kay. 
UmzLEs. n. /. [umbles, French ] A deer's entrails. Did. 
MBO. n. ſ. [Latin.] The point, or prominent part of a 
buckler. W 
Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, 
Cloſe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 
Or like the umbo of the Romans, . 
Which fierceſt foes could break by'no means. Swift, 
UM RAGE. n. ſ. [ombrage, French.] 1. Shade; ſkreen 
of trees. 2. Shadow; appearance. 3. Reſentment; of- 
fence ; ſuſpicion of injury. 
| (1.) O, might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage; in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſtar, or ſun- light, ſpread their «mbrage broad, 
And brown as evening Miilton's Par. Lol. 
| Men ſwelt'ring run | 
To grotts and caves, and the cool umbrage ſeek 
Of woven arborets. | Philips. 
(2.) The reſt are wmbrages quickly diſpelled; the aſtro- 
loger ſubjects liberty to the motions of heaven. „ 
2 3 Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
The opinion carries no ſhew of truth nor umbrage of reaſon 
on its fide, 5 l Woodward. 
Such a removal of the metal ont of one part of the maſs, and 
collecting of it in another, has miſled ſome, and given umbrag? 
to an opinion, that there is a growth of metal in ore expoſed to 
the air, 557 28 fiene rn, Woodward on Foſſils. 
(Z3.) Although he went on with the war, yet it ſhould be but 
with his ſword in his hand, to bend the ſtiffneſs, of the other 
party to accept of peace: and ſo the King ſhould take no um- 
brage of his arming and proſecution, n. Bacon. 
UMBRA'/GEOUS. adj. [ombragieux, Fr.] Shady; yield- 
ing ſhade, 3% thr Otel 
Umbrageous grots and caves of cool recess. Milton, 
Walk daily in a pleaſant, airy, and umbragecus garden. 


3 


* 


The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard, 
Beneath th* umbrageous multitude of leaves. 7. 
UmMzra'GrouUsNESS. . , [from umbrageous,], | 

The exceeding umbrageouſneſs of this tree, he compareth to 
the dark and ſhadowed life of man ; through which the ſun of 
juſtice being not able to pierce, we have all remained in the ſha- 
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dow of death, till it pleaſed Chriſt to elimb'the tree of the croſs, 


r dor enlight'ning and redemption. | Nas 
b . KA TILE. ad}, [umbratilis, Larin.] Being in the ſhade, 
UMBREL. ; n. /. (from unbra, Lat.] A ſkreen uſed in 
UMBRELLA, hot countries to keep off the ſun, and in 
others to bear off the rain. 
I can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladyſhip. Dryden. 
—————= Good houſewives | 
Defended by th* umbrella's oily ſhed, | N 
gafe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 
Uuprie/re. u. /. The viſor of the helmet. 
UnBro'sITY. 1. /. [umbroſus, Latin.] Shadineſs; exclu- 
ſion of light. | 


Oiled paper becometh more tranſparent, and admits the viſi- 


ble rays with much leſs uzzbro/ity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


UnriraGe. . J [from umpire.] Arbitration; friendly 


deciſion of a controverſy, \ 
UueriRe. n. . [This word Minſbeu, with great applauſe 
from Skinner, derives from un frre, Fr. a father.) An 
arbitrator ; one who, as a common friend, decides diſ- 
putes. It is by Brown'taken ſimply for a judge in a ſenſe 
not uſual. | 
_ Give me ſome preſent counſel ; or, behold, 
Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the zmprre ; arbitrating that, 
Which the commiſſion of thy years and art 


Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. 5:41: ab. 
Juſt death, kind umprre of men's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. Shak, 


But as ſwayne unkent fed on the plaines 
And made the eccho umpire of my ſtraines. Brown. 
The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not upon him to 
play the advocate for the chymiſts, but the ampire betwixt them 
and the peripateticks. f Boyle 
The vaſt diſtance that ſin had put between the offending crea- 
ture, and the offended Creator, required the help of ſome great 
umpire and intereeſſor, to open him a new way of acceſs to God; 
and this Chriſt did for us as mediator. Pot South, 
The jealous ſects, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as from the laws, - | | 
You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Derya. 
Among thoſe perſons going to law was utterly a fault, being 
ordinarily on ſuch accounts, as were too light for the hearing of 
courts and umpires. | | , Kettleawell. 


U. A Saxon privative or negative particle anſwering to 
in of the Latins, and & of the Greeks, on, Dutch. It 
is placed almoſt at will before adjectives and adverbs, 
All the inflances of this kind of compoſition cannot 
therefore be inſerted ; but I have collected a number 
ſufficient, perhaps more than ſufficient, to explain it. 

The examples however, though numerous, might have 
eaſily been made more; for almoſt every adjective has a 


Spenſer. 
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tude 3 unjuſt, injuſtice ; inprudrncc; unfaithful, unfaitb- 


fulneſs, infidelity. 


UnaBa'sHeD." adj, [from abafhed] Not ſhamed ;_ not 


confuſed by modeity. n 
Earlefs on high, ſtood anabaſb d Defoe, 


And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. NY 
Una'zLE. adj, [from able.] 1. Not having ability, With 


to before a verb, and for before a noun. 2. Weak ; im- 
potent. N | 
(1.) The Amalekites ſet on them, ſuppoſing that they had 
been weary, and unable to refit. Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World, 
- Zeal mov'd thee : tos | 
To-pleaſe thy gods thou didſt it; gods unable 


T* acquit themſelves, and proſecute their foes. Milton, 
The prince unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair, | 
And ſigh'd, and louk'd, and Ggh'd again. Dryden. 


I intended to put it in practice, though far unable for the at- 
tempt of ſuch a poem. ; Dryden. 
Man, under the diſadvantages of a weak and fallen nature, 
was unable even to form an idea of happineſs worthy his reaſon- 
able ambition, Rogers. 
(2.) A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech wnable ; 
Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you. Shak, 


UnaBo'LisH»D. af. [from aboliſhed. ] Not repealed ; 


remaining in force. 


The number of needleſs laws unaboliſhed, doth weaken the 


force of them that are neceſſary. Hooker. 


Unacce'eTaABLE. adj. [from acceptable.) Not pleaſing ; 


not ſuch as is well received. 


The marquis at that time was very unacceptable to his coun- 
trymen. 1 Clarendon. 
Tis as indecent as unacceptable, and all men are willing to 
ſlink out of ſuch company, the ſober for the hazards, and jovial 
for the unpleaſantneſs. Government of the Tongue, 
Every method for deterring others from the like practices for 
the future, mult be znaccepable and diſpleaſing to the friends of 
the guilty, . Addiſon's Freeholder. 
If he ſhrinks from an wnacceptable duty, there is a ſecret re- 
ſerve of infidelity at the bottom, Rogers's Sermons. 


Unacce'eraBLENEss. n. . [from unacceptable.] State 


of not pleaſing. — 


This alteration ariſes from the anacceptableneſ of the ſubject 
I am upon. 00 01 Collier on Pride 


ONE. dj. [from accepted.] Not accepted. 


By turns put on the ſuppliant, and the Lord 
Offer'd again the wraccepted wreath, : 


And choice of happy love, or inſtant death. Prior... 


. Unacce'ss1BLznegss. n. / [from acceſſibleneſs.] State 
of not being to be attained or approached. 6 


Many excellent things are in nature, which, by reaſon of the 
remoteneis from us, and wnacceſfblereſs to them, are not within 
any of our faculties to apprehend. F185 Hale. 


ſubſtantive and an adverb adhering to it, as unfaithful, un- UxYAccouuopbATED adj. [from accommodated.] Un- 


faithfulneſs, unfaithfully. Un is prefixed to adjectives with 
their derivatives, as unaft, unaptneſs, unaptly ; and to 


_ paſſive participles as hurt, unha't ; favoured, unfavoured : 


it is prefixed likewiſe to participial adjectives, as pliaſing. 
unpleaſing, but rarely in the verbal ſenſe exprefling action; 
we cannot ſay the dart flew unwounding., though we ſay 


the man eſcaped unwourded. In and un may be thus diſ- 


tinguiſned. To words merely Engliſh we prefix un, as 
unfit ; to words borrowed in the poſitive ſenſe, but made 
negative by ourſelves, we prefix un, as generous, ungene- 


ros. When we borrow both words we retain the Latin 


or French in, as elegant, inelegant ; politick, impolitich. 
Before ſubſtantives if they have the Engliſh termination 
neſs, as unfitneſs, ungraciouſneſs ; it is proper to prefix un 
if they bave the Latin or French terminations in tude, ice, 
or e:ce; and for the moſt part if they end in h the nega- 


tive in is put before them, as unapt, unapt neſs, inapti- 


| forked animal as thou art. 
Uxacco'MyanieD. adj, [from accompanied.) Not at- 


Unacco'unTABLE. %. [from accountable.] 1s Not ex- 
plicable; not to be ſolved by reaſon; not reducible to 


furniſhed with external convenience. 


Unaccommodated man is no more than ſuch a poor, hare 
Shale ſp. 


"tended. 
Seldom one accident, proſperous or adverſe, cometh unac- 
companied with the like. 6-H 


Beware of death, thou canſt not die unperjur*d,. 
And leave an unaccomplifh'd love behind. _ | 
Thy vows are mine 8 f 

The gods diſmay d at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor durſt their unaccompliſb'd crime purſue. . 


” 8 . my 
o 
* 


* 


rule. 2. Not ſubject ; not controlled, © N. 


| | Hayward. 
Un acco'meL1sHeD. adj. [from accompliſbed.] Unfiniſh- 
ed; incomplete. : 5 
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difficulties, which are not uſually 


| N. h SO _ 3 v4 
„Ihe folly is ſo unaccountable, that enemies paſs upon us for 
friends. 2 * n oy 1 Eftrange. 
There has been an wnaccountable diſpoſition of late, to fetch 
the faſhion from the French. _ _ Addiſon. 
What is yet more wnaccountable, would he complain of their 
reſiſting his omnipotence. | | Rogers's Sermons. 
The Chineſe are an wnaccountable people, aageiy com- 
pounded of knowledge and ignorance. N 1 


A 


obforvi 1, 


The manner whereby the ſoul 
they are diſtinguiſhed, is wholly unaccountable to us. 
Unacco'unTaBLY. adv. Strangely. 
The boy proved to be the ſon of the merchant, whoſe heart 
had ſo unaccountably melted at the fight of him. Addiſon. 
UNA/CCURATE. adj. from accurate] Not exact. 
Galileo uſing an unaccurate way, defined the air to be in 
weight to water but as one to four hundred. Boyle. 


Swift. 


Una'ceourartentss. 7. /. [from anaccurate.] Want of 


exactneſs. For this are commonly uſed inaccurate and in- 
accuracy. | a | 

It may be much more probably maintained than hitherto, as 
againſt the wnaccurateneſs and unconcludingneſs of the analy- 
tical experiments vulgarly to be relied on. Boyle; 


Unaccvu'sromeD. adj. [from accuflomed.] 1. Not uſed ; 
not habituated : with fo. 2. New; not uſual. 


(1.) I was chaſtiſed as a bullock unaccufiomed to the yoke. 
Jeremiah, xxxi. 


The neceſſity of air to the moſt of animals wnaccuflomed to 


the want of it, may beſt be judged of by the following experi- 


ments. | Boyle. 
(2.) III ſend one to Mantua, 
Where that ſame, baniſh'd runagate doth live, 
Shall give him ſuch an anaccuſſom d dram, 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tibalt company. Shak. 


_— ——- Their priſtine worth | 
The Britons recolle&, and gladly change 
Sweet native home, for unaccuflom'd air. 


. Philips, 


An old word ought never to be fixed to an anaccuſtomed idea, 


without juſt and evident neceſſity, | Watts's Logick. 
Unackno'WLEDGED. adj. [from acknowledge.) Not 
owned. 7 | A. | he 
The fear of what was to come from an unknown, at leaſt an 
wunacknowledged ſucceſſor to the crown, clouded much of that 
. - proſperity. | Clarendon. 
 UnacqQua'inTANCE. u. f.' [from acquaintance.) Want 
of familiarity ; want of knowledge: followed by wth. 
The firſt is an utter unacquaintance with his maſter's de- 


figns, in theſe words ; the ſervant knoweth not what his maſter 
doth, . - South. 
Unacqua'intED. adj, [from acquainted.) 1. Not 


known; unuſual ; not familiarly known. 2. Not having 

familiar knowledge: followed by with. - 

1.̃᷑i.) She greatly grew amazed at the ſight, 
And th' auacquainted light began to fear. . 
(2.) Feſtus, an infidel, a Roman, one whoſe ears were wnac- 


guainted with ſuch matter, heard him, but could not reach unto 


that whereof he ſpake. 
| — Where elſe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 


Hooker. 


In the blind mazes of this tangled world ? Milton. 
Art thou a courtier, | 
Or I a king? My ears are unacquainted 
- With ſuch bold truths, eſpecially from the. Denham. 
. Youth, that avith joys had wnacguainted been, 
- Envy'd grey hairs, that once good days had ſeen. Dryden. 


Let us live like thoſe who expect to die, and then we ſhall 


| Male Preparation fur Death. 
Una'ctive. adj. [from a&ive.] 1. Not briſk ; not live- 
br. 2. Having no employment, 3. Not buſy ; not di- 
ligem. 4. Having no efficae - | 


3 


Gl anwille „ 


Baker's Reflections on Learning. Þ 
and body are united, and how. 


Spenſer. 


\ find that we fear'd death only becauſe we were unacquainted with 


** 


* 


Ls 


(1+) Silly people commend tame, unactius children, becauſe 
they make no noile, nor give them any trouble. Locle. 
. .) Man hath his daily work of body or mind _ - 

Appointed, which declares his dignity ; TIC 
While other animals unaive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
26.) — His life, W 
Private, unactibe, calm, contemplative 
Little ſuſpicious to any king. CONS Mi fon. 
An homage which nature commands all underſtandings to 
ay to virtue; and yet it is but a faint, zza&rve thing; for in 
defiance of the judgment, the will may ſtill remain as much a 


Wee 
wlll 


Milten. 


ſtranger to virtue as before. South. 
(4. In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive elſe their vigour find, Milton. 
UN Ac TUAT ED. adj. Not actuated. 5 
The peripatetick matter is a mere unactuated power. 
| | Glanville, 
UnapmriRED. adj. Not regarded with honour. 
Oh! had I rather wnadmr'd remain'd, 
In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way. Pope, 
Unapo'reD. adj, Not worſhipped. 
Nor was his name unheard, or unador d 
In antient Greece. Milton, 


UNA DO RNVED. adj. Not decorated; not embelliſhed. - 

| The earth, till then 

Deſert and bare, unhghtly, unadorn'd, 

Brought forth the tender graſs. i Milton's Par. Loft, 
But hoary winter, unadorn'd and bare, | 


Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there. Addiſon, 
UNA DVE“NTUROUS adj, Not adventurous. 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty, 
Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. Milton's Par. Reg. 


Unapvi'seD. adj. 1. Imprudent; indiſcreet. 2. Done 
without due thought; raſh. | Gn, 
(7) | Madam, I have unadwis'd 
Deliver'd you a paper that I ſhould not. , 
(2.) his contract to-night 
Ts too raſh, too znadvis d, too ſudden, 
Too like the light'ning, which doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay, it lightens. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Theſe proſperous proceedings were turned back by the un- 
adviſed forwardneſs of divers chief counſellors, in making ſud- 
den and unreaſonable alterations. f Hayward, 
Specifick conformities can be no anadviſed productions; but 
are regulated by the immediate efficiency of ſome knowing 


Shah. 


agent. | Glanwille. 
Unapvi'sepLY. adv, Imprudently ; raſhly; indiſcreet- 
ly 20 


A ſtrange kind of ſpeech unto Chriſtian ears; and ſuch, 

as I hope they themſelves do acknowledge anadviſedly ares: 

\ : v0ker s 

What man's wit is there able to ſound the depth of thoſe 
dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto our weak and impotent 
nature is inclinable to fink itſelf, rather than to ſhew an acknow- 
 ledgment of error in that which once we have unadwiſedly taken 
upon us to defend, againſt the ſtream of a contrary public reſo- - 


lution. ; | Hooker , 
What 1s done cannot be now amended ; 
Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 
| Which after-hours give leiſure to repent of. | Shak, 


A word unadviſedly ſpoken on the one fide, or miſunder- 
| ſtood on the other, has raiſed ſuch an averſion to him, as in 
time has produced a perfect hatred of him. | South, 


Unapu'LTtRATED. adj. Genuine; not ſpoiled by ſpu- 
' rious re. 27 * | 
I have only diſcovered one of thoſe channels, by which the 
hiſtory of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and unadulte- 

rated, Acͤlaiſon on the Chriſtian Rellgion. 

Unarre'cTeD. adj. 1. Real; not hypocritical. . 2. Free 
from affeQation ; open; candid ; ſincere. 3. Not form- 
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ei by too rigid obſervation of rules z not lahoured. 4. 
Not moved; not touthed : a8, e /at unaffected to hear 
„ nd aa an tk [340011 


ola anal eos aan 1s -: 
.) —— They bore the king 
To ſie in folemn Fin publick light: 
+ Groans, cries, and howlings fillithe crouded place, 
And unaffected ſorrow fat on ey ry face. 


(2.) — The maid improves. her charms, 


Dryden. 


With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdoſmm, 
And ſanctity of manners. . Aadiſon's Cato, 
Of ſofteſt manners, unafeed mind ; 3 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pope. 


| 3.) Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
Tbe f6lid rules of civil government, 
In their majeſtic, wnafeated ſtile, | 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton. 
 Unarre'cTEDLy. adv. Really; without any attempt to 
produce falſe appearances. | 
He was always unafeftedly 
heavy at his heart broke from him. 
Unarre'criNG. adj, Not pat 
_ paſſions. | | | 
UnarerLii'cTED. adj. Free from trouble. 
'__ *, — My unafflicted mind doth feed 
On no unholy Googht? for benefit, 
UxnacREEt'aBLle. adj. Inconfiſtent ; unſuitable, 
Advent'rous work! yet to thy pow'r and mine 
Not unagreeable, to found a path | 
Over this main, from hell to that new world. Milton. 
UNnacREE'ABLENESS. n. / Unſuitableneſs to; incon- 
ſiſtency with. | | 
Papias, a holy man, and ſcholar of St. John, having deli- 
vered the milennium, men choſe rather to admit a doctrine, 
whoſe unagreeableneſs to the goſpel oeconomy, rendered it 
ſuſpicious, than think an apoſtolick man could ſeduce them. 


cheerful ;. no marks of any thing 
g CR Locke. 
hetick; not moving the 


Decay of Piety. 
Unai'DABLE. adj. Not to be helped. | 
The congregated college have concluded, 
That labouring art can never ranſom nature | 
From her unaidable eſtate. | Shakefp. 


UAL DED. adj, Not aſſiſted; not helped. _ 
Their number, counting thoſe th' unaided eye. 
Can ſee, or by invented tubes deſcry, _ F<: 
The wideſt ſtretch of human thought exceeds. Blackmore, 
UnaiminG. aj. Having no particular direction. 
The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd lets fly, 
And burſts, unaiming, in the rended ſky ; 
Such frantick flights are like a madman's dream, 
And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. 
Uxa'xinG. adj.” Not feeling or cauſing pain. 
; Shew them th' zwnaking ſcars which I would hide, 
As if 1 had received them for the hire 5 
e Shak. Coriolanas. 


Of their breath, only. 
Una'LizNaBLE. adj. Not to be transferred. | 

Hereditary right ſhould be kept ſacred, not from any unali- 

enable right in a particular family, but to avoid the conſe- 


quences that uſually attend the ambition of competitors. Swift. . 


Unarta'yen. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 
Unallayed ſatisfactions are joys too heavenly to fall to many 
men's ſhares on earth. | B32. 
UNALLI ED. adj. 1. Having no powerful relation. 2. 
Having no common natuie : not congenial. SY | 
| (2.) He is compounded of two very different ingredients, 
ſpirit and matter; but how ſuch «nallied and diſproportioned 


ſubſtances ſhould act upon each other, no man's learning yet 
could tell him. n Collier on Pride. 


UVXLTERABLE. adj. Unchangeable; immutable. 
The law of nature, conſiſting in a fixed, unalterable 
of one nature to another, is indiſpenſable. 
e They fixt unalterable laws, . bby 
Settling the ſame effect on the ſame cauſe, - 22 Creech. 

The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightneſs, and 
analterable in his purpoſe. OO [ierbug. 
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Daniel's Muſophilus. 


5 | Gs * N A 9 e 

1 Fee ”. J, Imutability; unchangea - 
This happens from the unalterableneſi of the corpulcles, which 
__ conſtitute and compoſe thoſe bodies. - Woodward... 
Una'LTz#RABLY. adv. Unchangeably ; immutably. 
_ Retain” walterably firm his love intire. We 

e ee 3 _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The day and year are ſtandard meaſures, becauſe they are 
wnalterably conſtituted by thoſe motions. Holder on Time. 


NA'LTERED. adj, Not changed ; not changeable. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter any 
thing; in us intolerable that we ſuffer any thing to remain an- 
altered. | „ £2 Ko Hooker. 

To whom our Saviour, with analter d brow ; 
Thy coming hither, though I know thy ſcope, 

I bid not, or forbid. 

To ſhew the truth of my «na/ter'd breaſt, 

Know that your life was giv'n at my requeſt. - 

Since theſe forms begin, and have their end, 

On ſome unaiterꝰd cauſe they ſure depend. D. 

Grains and nuts paſs often through animals unalter'd. 
| 5 ; Arbuthnot. 

Amongſt the ſhells that were fair, unaltered, and free from 
ſuch mineral inſinuations, there were ſome which could not be 
match'd by any ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh now found upon the ſea 
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ſhores, | | Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Unama'zeD. adj. Not aſtoniſhed ; free from aftonifh- 
ment, f 


Though at the voice much marvelling 


| z at length 

Not una maꝝ d, ſhe thus in anſwer ſpake. | Milton. 
UNAM BT TIO us. adj. Free from ambition. . 

My humble muſe, in unambitious ſtrains, 3 

Paints the green foreſts, and the flow'ry plains. Pope. 


I am one of thoſe unambitious people, who will love you forty 
years hence. | Popes 


UnaME'NDABLE. 44%. [inemendabilis, Latin.] Not to be 


changed for the better, 5 | 

He is the ſame man; ſo is every one here that you know : 
_ mankind is unamendable.. Þ Pope to Swift. 
Una'MiaBLz. adj. Not raiſing. love. 


Thoſe who repreſent religion in an unamiable light, are like 
the ſpies ſent by Moſes, to make a diſcovery of the land of 
promiſe, when, by their reports, they diſcouraged the people 
from entering upon it. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Theſe men are fo well acquainted with the zwnamiable part 
of themſelves, that they have not the confidence to think they are 
really. beloved. 2 Aaaiſon, Hectator. 
Nor are the hills anamiable, whoſe tops 4-0 | 
To heav'n aſpire. 1 


UnanaLy'stD. adj, Not refo 
Some large cry 


| Philips. 
ved into ſimple parts. 
{tals of refined and unanalyſed nitre, ap 


peared 


to have each of them ſix flat ſides. Boyle, 
Una'ncHorED, adj. Not anchored. 4 
| A port there is inclos'd on either fide, | 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor d, and unty'd. Pope. 


Unane'LeD. adj. [un and nell! Without the bell rung. 
This ſenſe 1 doubt. | 5 5 1 
Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand | | 
Cut off, ev'n in the bloſſoms of my ſim, n, 
Unhouſel'd, unanointed, ananel' d.  Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
Una'viMATED. adj. Not enlivened ; not vivifiet. 
Look on thoſe half lines as the imperfe& products of a haſty 
mule : like the from in the Nile, part kindled into life, and 
part a lump of uninformed unanimated matte. - Dryden, 
Unan1MITY. #. /. lananimitéè, Fr.] Agreement in deſign 
or opinion. FP 7 TAE; 
An honeſt party of men ating with unanimity, are of in- 
finitely greater conſequence, than the ſame party aiming at the 
ſame ire l 


UNA'NIMOUS. adj. [unznime, Fr. una nimit, Lat.) Being 


of one mind; agreeing in deſign or opinion. | 
Tr n joy, and %“ 
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* Unanimous, as ſons of one great fire” 
Hymning th“ eternal father. Milton's Pa 
Wich thoſe which Minio's fields and Phyrgi gare, 
All bred is arms, unani mois and brave. © Dryden. 
Un AN Mobs LY. adv. [om | unanimous.] With one 
This particular is unanimouſiy reported by all the antient 
© Chriſtian authors. © Aaidiſon on the Chriſtian lke/igion. 
Una'xiMovuSNESS. 7. /. [fioin unanimous] The late of 
beit es eine 8 WF 
UNANOCIN TED ad. 1. Not anointed. 
for death by extreme unction. | 

" © (2.) Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off even in. the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Unhouſel'd, unanonted, unanel'd. | 
_ Una'xnSwERABLE. adj. Not to be refuted. 


This is a manifeſt and unanſwerable argument. Raleigh. 


I ſhall not conclude it falle, though, I think the emergent - 
difficulties, which are its attendants, wnanſwerable. Glanville. 


a reply, to 


The pye's queſtion was. wiſely let fall without 
ä L*Eftrange. 


intimate that it was wnanſwerable. 


220 - Theſe ſpeculations are ſtrong intimatigns,. not only ef the 


excellency of a human ſoul, but of its independence on the 
body; and if they do not prove, do at lealt confirm, theſe two 
great points, which are eſtabliſhed by many other reaſons. that 
are unanſwerable, ; Audiſon, I ea ton. 
As to the excuſe drawn from the demands of creditors, if it 
be real, it is ananſwerable,. Atterbury's Sermons. 


Una'nsweERABLY. 4 Beyond confutation. 
It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, that there 
can be any obedience, where there is no command. And there- 
fore it unanſuerabiy follows, that the abettors of the foremen- 
tioned principle plead conſcience in a direct and bare-faced con- 
tradiction to God's expreſs command. South. 


Una'nswereD. adj, 1. Not oppoſed by a reply. 2. Not 


confuted. 3. Not ſuitably returned. | | 
(.) Unanſwer'd leſt thou boaſt, Milton's Par. Lofi. 
| Addiſon. 


- Mutt I tamely bear : 
This arrogance unanſwer'd! I hou'rt a traitor. 


(2.) All theſe reaſons, they. ſay, have been brought, and | 


were hitherto never anſwer d; beſides a number of merriments. 
and jeſts unanſwer'd likewiſe. Hooker. 
3.) Quench, Corydon, thy long unanſwer'd fire; | 
Mind what the common wants of life require. Dryden. 
Unapea'LLED. adj. Not daunted:; not impreſs' d by fear. 
| If my memory muſt thus be thralled | 
To that ſtrange ſtroke, which conquered all my ſenſes ; 
Can thoughts ſill thinking ſo reſt unappalled. | Sidney. 


— Infernal ghoſts | 
yell'd, ſome ſhriek'd ; 


* 


Environ'd thee ;. ſome howl'd, ſome 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou 


© Sat'ſt anappall'd in calm and ſinleſs peace. Milton. 
— As a lion, unafpalld with fear, 
Springs on the toils, and ruſhes on the ſpear, Dryden. 


Does this Gow like guilt? When thus ſerene, 
With eyes erect, and viſage una / pall d, | 
Fixt on that awful face, I ſtand the charge ; 
Amaz'd, not fearing. Smith's Phed. and Hypolitus. 
 Unayea'kELLED. adj. Not drefſed ; not cloathed. 
In Peru, though they were an unafparelled people, and ha 
me cuſtoms very barbarous, yet the government of the Incas 
had many parts of civility. N Bacon's Holy War. 
— Till our ſouls be unapfarelled 
Of bodies, they from bliſs are baniſhed. 
UNAPrA RENT. adj. Obſcure ; not viſible. 
| ——— Thy potent voice he hears 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell þ 
His generation, and the riſing birtngn Fre 
Of nature, from the Ws 200 deep. Iten. 
 UnaryEa'saBLE.. 4d. Not to be pacißed; implaca- 


Tue unapteaſable rage of Hildebrand and his ſucceſſors, ne- 
ver left perſecuting him, by raiſing one rebellion upon another. 


Raligh's Eſays. 


— 
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Ae 1 I. ſee thou art implacable ; more 
ilton's Paradiſe Loft, 
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2. Not prepared 


Shateſp. Hamlet. 


Donne. 
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To pray'rs than winds to ſeas ; yet winds to ſess 


Are reconcil'd at length, and ſeas to ſhore, . 
Thy anger, wnappeaſable, ſtiſl ages 
Eternal tempeſt never to be calm CTCl‚é . Mon. 
Un ayes as 8D; adj. Not pacife c. 
REIT Sacrifice his fleſh, | bo 
That fo the ſhadows be not wnappeard.  —_ Shateſp. 
His fon forgot, his empreſs unapfeasd3 ! 
How foon the tyrant with new love is ſeiz'd. Dryden. 
r adj. (from apply.] Such as cannot be 
opplied: |, TER | Cie og 


: j ; : j * | 
Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a very narrow 
province to work on, being acknowledged to be unappiicable, 
and fo conſequently ineffectual to all others. Hammond, 
Their beloved ear] of Mancheſter appeared now as wnaps 
plicable to their purpoſes as the other. larendon, 
The ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe intermediate 
ideas, that demonſtratively *. the equality or inequality of 
unafplicable quantities, has produced diſcoveries, 


Un xyyxEntnpDtd. adj, Not underſtobd. e © ind 
They of whom God is altogether unajprebended, are but few 
in number, and for groſſneſs of wit ſuch that they hardly ſeem 
to hold the place of human being. Hooker, 
UnaPPREAENSIVE. adj. from apprebend] 1. Not in- 
telligent ; not ready of conception. 2. Not ſuſpecting. 
(1.) The fame temper of mind makes a men unaptrehenſive 
and inſenſible of any miſery ſuffered by others; South, 
Unarrrxoa'cutd, adj, Inacceſlible, _ | 
85 — God is light, 
And never but in unap, reached light | | 
Dwelt from eternity, | Milton's Par. Loft, 
Unavrpao'veD. adj. [from approve.) Not approved. - 
—— Evil into the mind | 
May come and go fo unapprov'd, and leave 
No ſpot behind. „5 7 ® 
UNA'PL. adj. [fiom pt.] 1. Dull; not apprehenſive. 2. 
Not ready; not propente. - 3. Unfit ; not qualified: with 
to before a verb, for before a noun. 4. Improper ; unfit; 
unſuitable. | 7 abs 


. 


* 


(2.) I am a ſoldier and * to weep. Shakeſp. 
My blood hath begs too cool and . a 7 
nat to ſtir at theſe indignities. Shale ſp. 


(3.) Fear doth grow from an apprehenſion of deity indued 
with irreſiſtible power to hurt; is of all affections (anger 
excepted) the unafpreft to admit any conference with reaſon.” 
| | - Hooker, 


A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſolution of the ſpirit 


of a man, and makes it looſe, ſoft and wandering, unapt for. 


noble, wiſe, or ſpiritual employmenis. _ - . Taylr, 
Una'eTLy. adv. [from unapt.] Unfitly; improperly. 
He ſwims on his back; and the ſhape of his back ſeems to 
favour. it, being very like the bottom of a boat: nor do his 
hinder legs unaptiy reſemble a pair of oars. Grew. 
Una'eTwess. z. J. [from unapt.] 1. Unfitneſs ; -unſuit- 
ableneſs. 2. Dulneſs; want of apprehneſion. 3. Unreadi- 
neſs ; diſqualification; want of propenſion. | 
„ (J.) Men's apparel is commonly made according to their con- 
_ ditions ; and their conditions are often governed by their gar- 
ments ; for the perſon that is gowned, is by. his gown put in 
mind of gravity, and alſo reſtrained from lightneſs by the very 


wnaptneſs of his weed. BY Spenſer, 
Shakeſp. Timon, 


(2.) That unaptneſs made you miniſter 

Thus to excuſe yourſelf. 

(3.) The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond its 
ſtrength, like the body ſtrained by Beg at a Er heavy, 
has often its force broken, and thereby gets an wnaptneſs, or an 


averſion to any vigorous attempt ever after. Lacie. 
Una'zGUED. adj. [fiom argue.] 1. Not diſputed: 2; 
Not cenſured. f EN nr hos. BR > 
(J.) What thou bid'ſt ;;, | 
Unargu'd I obey ; ſo God ordans. «Milton's Par, Loft. 
2.) Not that his work liv'd in the Hands of foes, 
 Unargu'd then, and yet hath fame from thoſe, B. Fohn/an. 
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7. Ux a' nM. . 4a, U Todifarm ;, 0 be of ar- Uyazat' $TED, adj. Not helped, 


be Lam oh + 4. to deprive of arms. 
.*. Unarm, unarm, and do not gaht r Sbaleſp. 
2 U me Eros; the an hay; th talk 1s Jon > 
And we mult fleep; Shakeſp. Ant. wh Clenetr 
Galen would not leave unto the world too ſubtle a theory 
Send; 7 n thereby; the malice of venemous ſpirits, 
Bong Vulgar Errours. 
UnszmeD, adj. [from ein Having no armour ; hay- 
ing no weapons. 
— On the weſtern conſt of hy 
KNideth a puiſſant navy: To our . 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
arma and uteeſoir'd: to beat them back. ne 
- He all anarmd 
Shall chace thee with the terror of hie voice lf 
From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul - 5 
Thee and thy legions, yelling they ſhall fly, 
And beg to hide them in a herd of ſwine. 
4 Kab —— Though znarmd J am, 
| Here without my ſword or pointed lance, + | 
Hope not, baſe. man, unqueſtion'd hence to go. Hips 
. Whereas moſt other creatures are furniſhed with 9 ma for 
their defence; man is born, altogether unarmed. . Crew. 
UNaRRA'IGN ED. adj. Not brought to a trial. 
As lawful lord, and king by juſt deſcent, 
Should here be judg'd unheard. and unarraign'd. 
UxarxRa'yeD. adj, Not dreſſed. 
As if this infant world yet unarray'd, . 
Naked and bare in Nature s lap were laid. | Dryden. 
Half unarray 2, he ran to his relief, | 
So haſty and'fo artleſs was his grief, Dryden. 
91 1 K 193 dj. 1. Having no att, or cunning... 2. Want- 
| 
(..) A chearful fweetnels | in his looks he has, 
And innocence uenartful in his face. Dryden's Fuv. 
(2.) How wnartfu/ would it have been to have ſet him in a 
corner, when he was to have given, light and warrath to all the 
bodies round him, Cheyne”s Pbil. Prin. 
Uxa/tTFULLY. adv. 1 an unartfuf manner. | 
In the report, although it be not wnartfully drawn, and is 
perfectly in the ſpirit of a pleader, there is no great (kill re- 
quired to detect the many miſtakes. A Swift's Miſcellany.. 
UnarTIFICIALLY.! adv, Contrary to art. 
Not a feather is unartificiall ly made, miſplaced, —— 
or defective. N Derham's Phyſi ico-Theolo 
Uxa'sKtD. ad. 
| ſought by eatreaty.or care. 20 
.) With what ea rneſs, what cleenmliance.: 10 
e C 78 4, thou tak ſt uch pains to tell me only 
My ſon's the better man. Denham 5 Cophy. 
(2.) The bearded. corn enſu'd, | 
Dryden. 


Daniel. 


From earth 114, nor was that earth 1 renew! d. 
— How, or why 
Shou's all-confpire to cheat us with a he 2 
Unaſt'd their pains, „e ere, their advice; 5 
Starv1 ng, their gain, an martyrdom their price. i. 


52 1 
Unager' KNM 6+ AA. Not ambitious. 


To be modeſt ang unaſpir ing, in honour Felten one 
another. * 
e adj. Not attacked; not aſſaulted,” 
As I inten end, © Clifford, to thrive to-day, © ry. of 
It grieves my foul to _ thee unaſail'd, ; Sale. 
eve 258 
That he, the ſupreme good, t” whom all things ill 1 
Are but as _ officers of vengeance, 1 
Would ſend 4 gli ardian; if 'yeed were, DT ee 
To keep my 7 and 463450 ut anaſſail d. "Milton's Corus, 
Unassa"1LaBLESiadf. Exempt from adult. Se 
In the number, E do but know nn 
That unafſailable holds on his rang 
VUnſhak' d of motion. Shakeſp- Julius Gajar. 


Unassa'vep. adi. Unattempted. 1 
What is fait has. virtue pay 
N r d Rd ge, m 


« 4 4 1 5 
4 . * 1 


00 mne 


of * 0 


| Milton. 3 


1. Not courted by lolicitation. | 2. ot 


Its victories were the victories of teafon; waſh fea 'by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as the triumphs of (rv | 
over darkneſs. a "Addiſon's Free bolder. 
What wnafifted bend could not diſcover, that God has ſet 
early before us in the revelation of the goſpel: a felicit equal 
to our molt enlarged deſires; a ſtate of immortal and unchange- 
able glory. | Roger-. 
Unass1r' $TING. adj. Giving no help. 
With theſe I went, a brother of the war; 
Nor idle ſtood, with unaſſifling hands,  _ 
When ſavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 
"Their virtuous toi/ſubdu d: yet t theſe I e d. 


Us ASSUMING. adj Not arrogant. 
. — Unaſſuming forth in ſecret lin d, {A 
And died negleMed. . Thomſon's Winter, 


Unassv'xeD. Ai. 1. Not confident, | 2. Not to be truſt- 
ed. 
(T.) The enſving treatiſe, with 2' timorous and -es 
Dr adventures into your preſence. Glanville, 
6). The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes; ; 
The feigned friends, the unafſured foes, 
Do make a lover's life a wretch's hell. "Spenſer. 
Un ATTAINABLE: adj. Not to be gained or obtained ; 'be- 
| ing out of. reach. | 
raiſe and prayer are God's due worſhip ; which are unattain- 
able by our diſcourſe, ſimply conſidered, without the benefit of 
divine. revelation. Dr yden's Religio Laici. 
I do not expect that men ſhould be pelt ly kept from error ; 
that is more than human nature can, by any means, be advanced 
to: I aim at no ſuch unattainable privilege ; ;T only ſpeak of 
- what they ſhould do. | ' | Locke. 


UNATTA, INABLENESS. u. L. Stats of ns 1 of reach. 
Defire is {topped by the opinion of the impoſſibility, or un- 
attainableneſs of the good propoſed. Locke. 
Unirte'myTED. adj. Untried ; not aſſayed. 
He left no means unattempted of deſtroyin his ſon. Sidney.” 
Not that I have the power to clutch m and, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm; 
But that my hand, as unattempted yet, | 


Dry | 


_ - / 
4 » 


a+ 
Ll 


Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. Sbaleſp. 

. It purſues | | a ag, IS 

Things unattempted yet in proſe or mne. '\ Wilton, 
Leave nothin g unattempted to deſtroy 

That perjur'd race. Denbam. 


Shall we be diſcouraged from any attempt of doing | 
the poſſibility of our failing 1 in it? How many of 8 


things rere N at this rate, have been left unaftempted. 


| Atterbury. 
Vxarre' NDED. adj. 1. Havii no retinue, or attendants, 
2. Having no followers. Inaccompanied ; forſaken. 
(r.) With goddeſs-like demeanor forth ſhe went, 
Not unattended. Milton, Par, 106. 
(2.) Such unattended generals can never "mane a revolution in 
Parnaſſus. ; 37] J Dryden. 
(3.) — Your. conſtancy | 1 
Hath left you unattended. | ee Macketh. 
UnaTrTz'npinG. adj. Not attending. 
A ll is loſt that praiſe, = 
That is addreſs d to unattending ears. | u 


© *Ev'ry nymph of the flood, her treſſes rending, 

＋ _ off her armlet of eee main; n 

eptune in anguiſh his rge unattending, 1 1s. 3h 

vel s are found ring, and vows are in vain. 1 Dryden, 
Unarre' x T1%8. adj. Not regarding. 

--' Man's nature is fo e to that there can ſcarce | 
be eo many monitors. 2 — | 
Such things are not with mom thee | therefo 
teldom draw the eyes of Prom gorges lt tes 2 

Un ATTonEp. adj, Not ezpiat er.. 
Could you afford him duch a bribe aur, EKR 

A brother's blood yet f x.. eee 

bez eb 15 Wet vain whh' teſpeR ! 
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E ; . tr 0 K Y 
7 When we have endeavoured to find out the frongeſt GARE | = evil 3 far from us, and then it 4 us CA _ 
_ Wherefore they. ſhould imagine that reading! is ſo «2avallable, we tremble at the proſpect. 0 2 Wate. 
te moſt we can, learn is, that ſermons. are the ordinance of (3.) He breaks 47 1N@WFEF upon bor Walke, n 
Sod, * ſcriptures dark, and the labour of Narr eaſy, And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Dryden. 
| Hooker. Une WE o. adj, _ Unreſtrained e feat ut reverence. 
brave ILING, ad}. Uſclefs ; vain. 6 . 124 The raging and fanatic diſtem ＋ of the houſe of commons 
Since my inevitable death ton know, | muſt be attr ibuted to the want of fuch good miniſters of the 
_ You ſafely unavailing pity ſhows + crown, as, being unawed by any guilt of ir own, could 
'Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. HAS: aum. have watched other mens. Clarendon, 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, Unforc'd by puniſhment, wnaw'd by fear, 
Before his helpleſs friends and native bands x His words were a and his ſoul ſlnceres Dryden. 
And ſpreads or aid. I, unavailing hands, | Pope. UnBa'ck ED; adj. 1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the 
Unavor' DABLE, &. . Inevitable not to be ſhunned, rider. 2. Not Abe ; not aide. 
2. Not to be miſſed 1 in raifocinarion. | BI (1. ) Then TI beat my tabor; 
G.) Oppreſſion on one ide, and ambition on the other, -are At which, like unback'd colts,” they prick'd their ears, 
the unavoidable occaſions of war. | ©. Dryaen, Advanc' d their eyelids, lifted up their noſes, + 
lt is una vcidable to all, to have opinions, without certain As they ſmelt muſick.- - | Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 
proofs of their truth. Locle. A well wayed, horſe will ſafely convey thee to thy journey's 
Single acts of tranſgreſſion will, through weakneſs and ſur- end, when an unback'd filly may give thee a fall. Suckiing, 
prise, be unavoidable to the beſt guarded, | Rogers. They flinch like.unback'd fillies. 15 Dennis 1 
The merits of Chriſt will make up the unaavidable defi- (.) Let the weight of thine. own infamy 
cienczes of our ſervice z will prevail for pardoh. to our 8 Fall on thee unſupported, and unbaci d. 1 Civil War, 
ntance. ers. * | 
TAN ſentiments - of worldly grandeur eget at that N Unna * re = — * 1 — Prey * in equipoiſe. 2 7 
able moment, which decides the deſtiny of men. Clarifſa. AUDI e er Rr | | 
Planets and ſuns runs lawleſs through the ſky. Pope. 


2.) That ſomething is of itſelf, is ſelf-evident, becauſe we 
Ys are ; and os things that we ſee muſt either have had Une L LAST ED. 44%. Not kept ſteady by ballaſt ; 5 un- 


ſome brit cauſe of cheir being, or have been always, and of ſleady. 

* themſelves ; one of them is „ Tillatſon, - They having buy newly left thoſe grammatick flats, 3 
T think it « :avoidable for every rational creature, that Will they truck unreaſonably, to learn a few words with lamentable 

© Examine his awn or any, other exiſtence, to have the notion of conſtruction; and now on the ſudden tranſported under another 


"an eternal, wiſe being, who had no beginning. Locke, climate, to be toſt and thrmoiled with their undallafled wits, in 
i; | fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of ee do, for the moſt 
Un Aavo1'DABLENESS. 1. / Inevitability.. part, grow into hatred of learning. Milton. 
_ How can we, conceive it ſubje& to material impreſſions ? and As at ſea th* unballaft veſſel rides, 
12 the importunity of pain, and unawoidadleneſs of ſenſations, | Caſt to and fro, the ſport of winds and tides : 
U rongly per ſuade * 1 b Glanville. So in the bounding chariot tofs'd on high, 
NAV. 1DAB LY.:.4 The vouth i is hurried headlong through the ſky. Addiſon. 
The moſt perfect adminiſtration muſt unavoidably produce op- Un Saws 1s 7. {from Jon d} Wanting q King © or 
poſition from multitudes who *Y made happy by it. 4 0 band. 
Unavo'lDtD. 2%. Ine vitable K. Vour hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd, 
your bonnet undanded, and 
We ſee the very mn * that we muſt * 1 . 3 wt every thing demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation.  Shakeſp. 
And una vcided is the danger now. | SDakeſÞ. To Unzi'n. v. 4. [trom bar.] To open, by removing the, 


Rare poems afk rare friends; 
Vet ſatyrs, ſince the moſt of mankind be 
Their una voi ded ſubject, fewelt ſee. 


bars; to unbolt. 
B. Johnſon. © "Tis not ſecure, this place or that to guard, 


UnauTHoaRrstD. adj, Not ſupported by g 6 5 not If any other ar” et Barde tte 3 Denbam. 
- OP erly rde 3 10 in n Deaf to their cries ; 3 nor would the gates unbar 1 
"To 3 Of ſacred peace, or looſe th impriſon d war. P den. 
An unauthorized kiſs. Sbaleſp. Othelh, 7 
It ib for you to ravage Gas and wa | 4255 5 LEAN RBED. adj. 10 ba, ann? Fe Not ſoo. Out of 
; Unauthoris'd by 2 upreme comman Dey 
UnAawa'RE. ady, [from aware, or wary.], 1. With- Ma I go ſhew them my unbarbed ſconce ! 1 
uſt my baſe tongue give to my noble heart 
UnAWARES. out thought ; - Without previous A. ee A 1 Sbaleſp. Coriolanus, 
2. Unexpectedly ; when it is not thought of; ſuddenly. Unza'zxeD. adj. [from bark.] Decorticated ; tripped of 
3. In this ſenſe I e unawares is the proper uſe. - the N N 
(1.) Take heed lett you fall unawares into that inconvenience — STS ay TELLS t the ad 7 
you formerly found took wh. 2 97 219 Spenſer. 6e fer in — 8 * 1 dl m pace a _— 
t is my a er's ace, 5 1 N oF 
Whom, in this conflict, I ana ares have kill'd. | Shakeſp. Uns 4 oy 4 41 ZN . 2 ee ans 


Firm we ſubſiſt; yet poſſible to fare 4 24 ton. The means of weakneſs and debility. . ;.,... Shake. 


* pleaſant * before, * TED. adj, [from bate. Not repreſſed ; not blunt 


Of wine and honey mix d; with added 5 


* 4 ium: ta his kee this he brought. | 8 Where i 18 the horſe, that doth GIGI | 
"I unaware: the . draughts 1 + ry r © His tedious meaſures with-th' unbated fire 
And ſnor'd ſecure- + Diyden. That he did pace them firſt. Shakeſp. Merch. of nue. 
Ti a ſenſation like that of « lab lopp'd. offs ; one is trying UnNBA' THED./ adj. [from bath.] Not wet. r e 
every minute una uheres to uſe it, and ſinds it is not. Pope. Fierce Paſimond, their paſſage to prevent. . F749 
(.) Leſt deſtruction conte u 3 _ at URaWATES, and: let his Thruſt full on Cymon's back in his deſcent; 
2 that he hath hid catch himſelf, - eam xxxvi. 8. The . n unbatb d, and nd the handle bent.” | 
My hand, «na: rr of to me, * 4 the force of that en- Dqden. 
deavour it * before employed to ſuſtain the fallen weight, car- UN BA int D. Wo” Not injured by blows.” TELE IIS 
vied up with ſuch violence, that I bruiſed it. ' Boyle: I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, -whoſe arms: Ws 


Though we live never ſo Jong, we are ſill Jurprized : ve put 7 Are hir d to bear their Raves r — N 4 


N K 


— a ; ' 1 „ F * 1 a „ | . ; 4 

* - * " 

1 g 4 3 v „ 
1 


orden frond, wit RING, 5 4) Wherea child finds * im parents his perverters, bet- 
d . we ag in undeeded. | en alas. ter were it for hin to have been unbork and unbegot, than alk 4 
ag 
8 7 Un BA xv. v. a. To fet open 1 to free from the feen bleſing of thoſe whoſe converſation, brea es ag but a _ 5 
1 f mounds. ie! 5 . a e outh. 
nts Wh 1 ought now. to look the — ok my Rey to unbay To Uster LE. V. 4. To undeceive 3 10 ſer free from 
| 4 te ARE palin, and love on without boundary or mea- the inffuence of any De,, cb fr 
i ſure. Nerris oe. oi Then wnbeguile thyſelf, wt ij with me, N 
ald UnBEA KING. adj. "Bringing no Cait..> That angels, though on earth emprey'd they be 
ton He with his pruning hook disjoi s Axe ſtill in heav'n. © Dorus. 
® Uubearing branches from their head... Their comelineſs unbeg 164 the wile of the odd opinion 
1 And 2 45 more happy in their ſtead. Dryden. the loyaliſts had former yi infuſed into them, by their con- 
the UnzEza'TEN: adj.'1. Not: treated with deer TY Not trod- c ionatory invectives. T '* Howel's Vecal fore. 
ane "rh Unzuae' LD. adj 8 e | not diſcoverable to the ſight. 
0 1.) His mare was truer than bis chivhicle ; ger . Theſe then 2 unbeheld i in oo of, night, 
For ſhe had rode five miles unſpurr'd, beate, FER, a Shine not in vain. : T4 Milton, 
And then at laſt turn'd tail towards Neweaton, Bp. Corbet. Uns ELIT Bei +47 - Incrodulity, 34-4 Tofdelity ; icreliy 
beſt (2.) We mult tread unbeaten paths, and make a way where gion. 1 
ey's we do not hoe one; but it hall be always with a light A our (1.), — Tis not vain-or fabulous,” 
ling, hand. *. What the ſage poets, taught hy th! heavy 1] uſe, 
—4 If your bold muſe tare meal unbeaten paths. Keſcom uon. 0 Störe of 375 po high * e 3 m. mY An 
| | Virtue, to 22 her fav'rites, loves to try "7" dire chimzra!s, and enchanted iiles,. 1,1... +» / 
Far: Some new, un _ paſſage to the ſ xp. C And rifted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to baſs, „ 2 
. dre MI NG. dS Indecent ; unſuitable; eee 1 For ſuch there be, but unbelief is blinßd. a Mien. 
. mY poly wha yn chief guet—-- gal , 1 wg 25 juſtly plagu' d by this your undelich, . , | 
— n torgo MET. 4 ad sgl am myiclf the cauſe of * 5 2 5 dens 
Pope, | It had been as a gap in our great felt, | Bauch an pore 9 with e will e . 
un- | And all things Ro nag m6 Den e male. 2 an exceſs of d and unbelief ; i. e. A readinels to 
| 5 o thought of flight, | believe or ny e t firſt h ATE Watts. - 
as —— of 8 no unbecoming deed. * n | * ö Loft. | oi 8s * [Ip AO . d 1 ee pr hab can be no oY 
table at, argu” ear. Babe iton's ar.” 0 .c rch of Chtiſt there d li f 
other =_ I ſhould rather believe that the noſe was the ſeat of wrath in bs es BOY, 8 * Wen * ay Aale. 
Ss, in | beaſts than in mankind; and Pat it wa Fes of any but To Us BELIE' VE. Y. a. 1. To-diſcredit ; 1 not to wah a 
moſt | Pan, who had very much of the beaſt ig him, to an: his Not to think teal or true. | 
ilton, noſe in anger. w_ (1.) Heav'n ſhield our grace 7 * 
an une m oe, 
4 My grief lets ee ſpeeches en AI, thus wrong d, bones 2 go. * " Shateſp. 
I ſhould have dy'd, and not complain'd at all. Dr ow, 80 7 
| great a prince and favourite ſo ſuddenly metamorphoſe 
This petulancy in converſation prevails among ſome of that into trayellers with no greater tra e 
diſon. | ſex, where 1 it ed the moſt ee and unnatural. oh his 0 On at, W e ee 
„ 30 gabe ef Ne e . man 1 regs? 3 ue 7777 "oy Wotton's Buckingham. 
: + a Men of wit, learning, and. virtue, might ladet out every of ich = afl and une fry dent, den 
"and offenſive or unbecoming paſſage from plays. 4eSquafes 6. * Sh tl n 
440%. = Such — N Aab ee without unbecoming warnith. Unzzin vA . An inßdel ; one who believes h 
g the 4 0% Ho 1 . the ſcripture of God i 0 "2: © — 1 
8 a  Unxneco' MINGNESS:: oy e idecds dd. 4, | The antient fathers: being often conſtrained to ſhaw; what 


If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be grave, warrant they had ſo much to rely upon the ſcriptures, endea- 


Kind and _— ne the ill or ee, fault, voured ſtill to maintain the authority of the books of God, 
Ls "Locke. by arguments "ſuch as unbeſie vers themſelves. mult needs think 


7 7. Unnu'p, . . To * Aus bed. l vae Nu n if they judged ez oy ſhould. Holter. 
den. Eels unbed themſelves, and ſtir at the mein of en 755 "xx VOM 7 . 435 yt ft Jes "hey foo 80 7 wod 211 
| t of LA AIWES G3 241 361 a ;  Walton's ter. d Witne or & . 1 * 
N Unsre TTING. ad. Nor becoming ; not ſuitable. 8 oy > kn 332 e 100 10 hy "Wa I 
= Love is full of «nbeftting ſtrains I av | , 
5 In the N 
5 ' Al * . b. ſkipping in vain. 2 "Shes in „E r tilt, agg 0 1 5 5 Ne n 10 wy ** with | 
olanus. 1 ar be it that I ſhould write thee fin, W blame t true Chriſtians are ſo requently call bel; evers ; and: wicked 
Or think thee unhefzting holieſt piace. fr. quenly. ae believers 4. and; wi 
ped of He might ſeveral — 3 ace with his difcoritented and ungodly 3 men unbelie pen, 1 Tilhotjon, 
* 14 fobjects upon terms not at all b de dignity or intereſt; 18 ur wa cules 4 doc pr hg were, one of 
2, and ma Chriſtian, and thę e er, an, ubeliewer, holy, on account 
an — rather choſe to facriſice the whole alliance to his e, of the faith and belines of that : — 2 Sag Atterbury, 
8 OY Mien always grow, vicious before they become unbelie vers; ; 
Wes: ** U Cone 2. Vi vc. 2 * * of exiſtence: . ene LT you od once e 5a by topicks drawn 
ble 2 es ons minu dap Om „from the view of their own Juiet, : FORT and health, their 
rebel ſons, who dare t u urp his ſea . Dypden. infidelity would ſoon, drop, We” f M, e 


OAATES T. adj. [from begot.] 1.- ona 1 with- bvse, a9: Lahde ns my 
NBEGO'TTEN, {; out generation. 2. Not oma. OO ĩ ĩ ĩ Fad t 
3. NN WURDE exiſtence. rt K. A No ſtay of ſlaughter found his vigorous arm; 

al N 1 Why, ſhould he attribute the FE TREO to matter, Burgh? unbeheving ſquadrons turn d to fight, 

En 


jet to cOrgwption,. Li to the eternal, unbegotten, , ' Simote in the rear. WP Philips. 
Und immutable G,]. TED ed ee, This wrought the greateſt ens! in che eee Jews, 
1 ( 01 God emmipotent, öl in e 927 and the greateſt cohniction i in the Gentiles, / . 
0 eme peſtilence; and they ſhall 12d 2w nating In, the days of the apoſtle, when all who p profeſſed themſrlves : 
Your children yet-ub born, and anbegot. KOT a3 MShakeſp./ diſtipl les. of Chriſt. vers > converts of Tyr oo this ſevere cen- | 
| „boeh har An thy pow'ri - 100 beet IId, ſure .might be reſtrained fo. the ang Fa pet of mankind. 
zh 11 t lies yeta erg conception, to prevent: 1 Smit gre. not b "Es. 


8 W COLES Milton, UnpzLo' VED. 4. Not PE, l 
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_ UnzewYen. 


Unge809' UGHT. 


Unn2raavzD. adj, 


Wboe « you. Arte. not ehe id by boar” EDM 
py 9 dine on our friendly ſhore your ſhips are di 

701 *** D , Lo free. from. Kere, iS 
depen to remit; to ſet at eaſe fora time. 3. To relax 
vitioul0y or tot e. . o AL wart] 
rh t is hh 2 and unbaud dat bow, but got to ſuffer | 

it to be unready, or unitruy 7 Livin 
I muſt hy the battle _ but Yi an , 1 1 

Wich empty quiver, and unbended bow. 

(2.) Here have I ſeen che king, when mg affairs: 


. 


1105 Gar leave to ſlacken and wnhend his ca Ang! ry he 
Attended to the chace by all the flow'r r 12 "mach... | Denham. 
. From thoſe great cares when eaſe your foul unbends, f 
- Your pleaſures are defign'd'ts noble ends. gli. 


(3. You wnbend' Your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brain- 1 of N. 9 
Unzz/nbing: adj. 1. Net” ſuffering. flexure. * 
yielding ; reſolute. 1 Devoted to relaxation. 
(1.) Not fo, when ſwift Camulla ſcours the plan, 
Flies oer th unbending corn, and ſkims along *. „ 
£77 33 3&1 ! Diese obe. 
(2.) Ye noble few, who here unbending fand FO F 
„Beneath life's pair, yet a little while, | 
nd all your woes are paſt. [0p 
(3.) Since what was omitted in the acting SER e 


2. Not 


' hope" it may e entertain your mr: at _  unbetiding hour. 
| 2 
Usern . Not kind. | 1 


As religion whieh not only forbids, but by its W un influ- 
© ence ſweetneſs all hitterneſs N al = rity of temper, nd corrects - 
that ſelflſfr nartowleſs 'of ſpirit, hich inclines mel to 4 fle, 
> BbPrevolent behaviour. 1 e, 
Ursk⸗ NEFICED: adj.” Not preferred toi bunches," Het} 
More vacant Nat! its, wou'd more Fa me 5 0 2 
7A wou'd have 7 00 tion gh to take: | 
TY e 


. viſited by Ab at 


11 vs Ly 96s za 
L141 3% = } 
_ To recompence rhe di ance, en ee 7 . {8 5 
Had e ſtill the horizon. ö Milton“ s N Loft. 
adj. Malignant; winlevolent, - 1 1434410 
To th' other five 


Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 1 1005 hu 1 = 
In — ſquare, and trine, and eee r W 

Of noxious efficacy; and when to join Fig, 
In ſynod unbemgn. ' | Milton s Par. 10%. 
Un'ze'nT. _ t. Not Aueine by the ſtring 2. Having 
the bow unftrung. 17 Not eruſhed'; nor fubguiee; 4. Re- 


po be 7 


laxed; not intent. 
1 r.) NE tran and wh qu” ang his Pa Wo 


Dient his bows, and Greece inſpir'd a 4 \. Dryde ? 
(..) - Why! 35 thou gone . 5 5 
1 To be bent when haſt ent ene, Aer e 


25 thee? Shakeſp. G Iymbeliae. 


Th' elected deer 
3.) But thou, r of ſoul,” unbent with woes, << 
T he more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. . Doe. 
4 ) — Be not always on affairs intent, 4 

But let thy thoughts be'eafy and unbent: 
When our mind's eyes are diſengag'd and hy 4 

They clearer, farther, and diſtinaly ſee.” 1 ' Denha 
Uicke 10 Ming, 6. Uabecoming. Fund 4. 
No emotion of 1 paſſion tranſported 'me by the ah of bis 
carriage, to do or fay any thing 'unbeſeeming myſelf. : 


an Ar Charles. 
Far be the ſpirit of the chace from tber; 
Uncomely 2 unbeſteming kill. e Thamſon, * | 


Not intreated. „ i 7 
Leſt heat ould injur 8 1 care 3 
Hath, unbeſoug bt, e and his hands 


. Cloath'd us unwort 73 pitytng w while he judg'd... a e U 


Unsssr 0! weD. 4 . 
He had now but one ſon wade one 


Not given; not difpoled e, 4 
duughter 


Net betrayed, 6 . 1 1 4 61 U 


- 
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2. Lo re- berger adj. 0 e James Uns 1 n 


ou. 


11. " Shakeſp: Meet | 


1595 yon. 


Uns MAB Lv. adv, 


e 


ck How han ep it 


Let determin'd things to 12 4 
Hold uabewail'd their way, Fj © Shak: "af g 43 Cleo, 
„ Unzzwircu, b. 4. [from with)” T6 hee from 8 
pation... & &I'\ $4 A 
Te Unsmi'ass. v. a. To free, from een cue motive z 10 
diſentangle from prejudſce. af 


." wibiafſed give its judgment being th t hereon a right directi- 
Nee conduct to true — it ĩs 2 this, we 
ſhould employ our chief care. Locke, 

The ſtanding; evidences of the goſſ el, every time they are 
conſider'd, 25 ain upon hacere,, unhbiaſe'q gr, Aterbu 
Phe grueſt, ſervice a private man m 7 hy his country, is by 
unbiaſſing his mind, as much as pol ble, . e the rival 
powers. Said. 
". Where's the man who counſel can beſtow, © tl zap 


1 Unbiajs'd, gt h favour, or — Ae 
Not dully prepoſleſs* d, "nor vi . 516 Pope 
Uns Ass RDLx. adv. Without * influence 5 nh: 
out prejodicese:! 
I have fought the true; Pen have: unbiaſſedly em. 
braced what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared ſo tome. Leet 


Is 'D. 012), 8th." 4 Uoinvited. 2. Uncommanded; 
NB1 e ſpoptanegus. J 
— Unbiqdden HE, , 46197 424 1% 


we 105 Tana, bend. ey are gone, way 


| Thai, 
. "ay horns alſo 105 eee Pong ee forth 
4 0 U eo ilton's Par, Loft, 
Role unly 4. and e 7 v frag an fox 5 5 
v from t 40 als, ie 1 7860 15 nuptial bow! r. Dp. 
Inbidden earth: ſhall hs 15 N | 


* fragrant herbs the promiſes of ſpring. 5 54. 


Unt GorrED. 2 adj: Free from n 
Eraſmus, 'who was an 
much tranſported. with this paſſage of Socrates, that he could 
rare forbear looking _ bu race ai faint, and me him 
to pray for him. t HG "AAR 2 M0 - Aldi, 
To Unz1/np.mo: a; [from bind} iT o looſe te mutter 
His own woe's author, whoſo bound it finde, 
As did Pyrdeles, and ir witfully\unbinds," © 9 85 
6 e Latian danies, 2 ict, Is 
17 there be here, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother rain, 
Unbind your fillets, looſe OY: _ & (at at] 
And'orgies, and-notturnal:rites:pre ir 00 15994 
On the nnn e it was thought eto anda? his head, 
«SH Tathr, 
To Unz1's Hoy. . 4. [from di, 1 To deprive of epiſco 
„pal orders. Tee | Oy n 
I cannot look ao Titus as fo far unbiſboped yet, but that he 
ſtill exhibits to us all the eſſentials of juriſdiction n  '  Fouth, 
Unz1'TTED./ adj, {from bit.] Unbridled; . 
We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, our carne] ſti 
\ our-qubitted luſts; whereof I take this love to be a ſect of cy 
2 Shak; O5 
Un ranass- . Not culpable ; nor to de cliarg 
with a fault. uu files ad Hua 
Much more codtdit 4 conceiing this enn I equality 
4 and rates. | W443 757 
Hie loud his peaple, him the idoliz'd ; 1 HATE 096 
And thence proceeds my morta hatred to him zzz 
„That thus e 3 all, beside, 6, e 
Heerr' d to me al W GONQGITOT Ded. Don deaf. 
ithout kalt af 18 fault. 
e are witneſſes, and God alſo, eee and juſt, * 
unblamably we behaved ourſelves; iss 1 5 
NBLAIMED. adj. Blateleks:; free from; fault. 1: * 
- Shall ſpend your days in 9071 ente and dwell 
Long time in peace. % 5 Milton's Par, Loft 
. 3 abundance ea th regal own, * 1 4 
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That our underſtandings may be Tree.to to examine, and reaſon * 


unbigatted Roman Catholick; TY 


* Cleo. 
PI ei 


Ve 3/16 


| reaſon ' 
Airecti- 
this we 
Locke. 
hey are 
texbury, 
is by 
the rival 


Sxvift, 
Pope 
is With. 
bs 41:4 4 
edly em- 

Locke, 


nanded ; ; 


| Phat. 
rth 
ar. Loft. 


Dey. 


* 3 Mr 


aße %%% OPRE OORars: tr 0 "I 4 425 
What ime this dome erer f her pruleßt |; lord; * 15 J 190 . "Ree keit fur 0 abb ell U 7 N be. f Ar 


* ho now is doom d to mourn... 75 "Ant bids muy „ ene Bal. K. Lear. 
et 19 8992 4%. © Ftee from Ut preulde 7" free flom re- pi Kien. 4% 1, Nor ſtudious” 07 books. 2. Npt 


foach; free from deformity. ar © Cultivated by bi Wy 

N O-wticorhe, puree d falt i; hne landed hope; ; 7 ot Wo We 105 As ke thall ine, Othello ſhall As ma 415 5 WA 

365% 1550 hovering ange ene golden wings, .; ; is unbookifh jealoufy muſt conſtrue ' 3 
| And thou ade rm of chaſtity, | rr Com. | Fer Caſſio's ſmiles, geltures, and light behaviour, 


Under this ſtone lies virtue, vouthb, 450 Quite in the wrong. Shak, Othelb. 
b Unblem/b probity; and truth. = © Waller. Us RN. adj. Not yet brought into life; 3 ien 3 being 
Iss none worthy" Seren x ps 00 i ta come. 

II all this town ? Su poſe her free e , "9007-19 
Rich, fair and fruickel of unblemifh'd life. 16 po 445 Sos ry borrow, ripe in fortune ; womb, * N 3 1 
They appointed, out of theſe new converts, men of the beſt The woes to come, the pier yet anborn g f. 

"had. and of the mot Wen NN to "preſide over theſe Shall fect this day, as ih SANE: to them, 4s thorn; | AE. . Shak. | 
ſeveral ndl. | 3s q "Addiſon, Never ſo math'as in at Wuglht uuborß, FF 

UnBUE'NDED. adj. Not mingled. 3 Did J offend yo.. bal. Ar ou lite ir 
None can boalt a "Rnd vfedge depurate from defflemeth, within He on the wings of cherubim | 19 LE” 

this atmoſphere of fleſh z it dwells no where in unde pro- Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 130 2455, 4t 1 
portions on this ſide the empyreum. e © — G/atrville, .\. Far into chaos, and the world 9 . Par, Left. 

UxBLENCHED, a. Not diſgraced 3 not injured by wa 110 To hat wrerched ſtatè reſtrꝰ)h)hü̃ 

ſoil. . | \Bettercend here aibors! Why-i is life giv” Walen na aw 
There, ao. very adn dwells, | OA EE 10} 4% Do be thos watted from US, 3119337 # dme 4 Par Lf. 
She may paſs on wir unblenchd ma jolly grit e Doane A qucet, from whom es 76 
Be it not done in pride, or in id „ Milton. The fouls of kings «born for bodies x wait. ö Dryden. 
UnBLe' ST. adj. 1. Accutſed; excluded from benediction. inch RROWED, PP Geobme' ; native; one's o. 
2. Wretched ; unhappy. But the luxurious father of the fold, 


(1) It is a Hane and unbaſſed thing, to take the ſcum of With native purple, and-#nborroxw!'d gold, 
people, and wicked, condemned men, to be the people with Beneath his pompous fleece. thall. proudly ſweat. Ogden. 


win! you plant. Bacon. In ſubſtances, eſpecially, hoſe; which the common and Mnbor- 
——— In thy pow 1 | of - row'd names of any language are applied to, ſome remarkable, 
It Pes yet, ere conception to prevent ſenſible qualities, ſerve 40 $1fnguith one from another. Locke. 
The race znbleſt; to being yet unbegot. Million. UN BOT ToM ED. affe t. Without bottom; bot tot le ſs. 
What is true paſſion, if unbleſt it dies? 1 * 2. Having no ſolid ſoonda tion ; having no fein, ee 
And where 1 is Emma's joy, if Henry flies? rie. (1.). The dark, umbottom' d, infinite abyſs; © Milton. 
UnBnLoo'pitp. adj. . Nor flained with blood. (2.) This is-a ſpecial act of Chriſtian hope, to be thus un- 
Who finds the partridge i in the puttock's neſt, | 1 23 of ourſelves, and faſtened upon God, vun a full reli- 
But may imagine how the bud was dead. | . ANCE, miſt, and dependance on his mercy.” | " Hatrihoud. 
Although the kite ſoar with uzb/oodied beax. Shak. To UnBo'som. v. a, 1; Vo reveal in confidence. 2 To 
UxBL00'Dpy..aff. Not cruel; not eig blood 5 not «Opens to difelofer i 90h 14 . 8 
fai en blood | Yr Fioh'd thee, a8 too well thde Chews 1 5 
Under the leuge of Atlas hes mares; dg l big 1 Too well, unbgjom'd all my lkcrets to thee, inen 
The venerable ſeat of holy hermit s Mot out of levity, but overpower'd . 
Who there, ſecure in ſeparated cells By thy requeſt, who could deny thee nothing. — . 
From the purling ſtreams, and ſavage fruits, Do we unboſom all our ſecrets to him, and hide voting that 
Have wholeſome bev' rage, and umb. oy feaſts. bo Pech! in the depth. of our hearts from him?  ffeFbur ye 
UrBLo'w N. adj. Having the bud yet unexpanded. (2.) Should I thence, hurried on viewleſs Ving 14 
Ahl my poor princes | Ah. my tender babes! | Take vp a weeping on the mountains wild, . 
My unblown flowers, new-appearing ſwrets !! | Shak. The gentle neighbourhood of grove and ſpring 2 
UxzLU'NTED.. 4d. Not becoming, obtuſmG. \ Would ſoon unboſom all theix/echo's mid. Antler 
A ſword, whoſe weight without a blow: might lays. Un BO'DGHT., adj. 1 Obtained, pions, nabe 9s Nod | 
Able: unblunted, to cut hoſts away. Conley” $ Davide. finding any putc hafer. 
Us B0'pieD. adj. 1, Incorporeal; EE Ll 2. Fr reed (1-) The wnboug ht: dainties of the, poor. * Dryd. _ 
from the body. 1 (2+) The merchant will cave our native e 1 


Bou hi upon the hands of the tarmer, rather than export _ 
to a market, which wall not atto; rd him returns with profit. 


1 


(1.) If we could conceive of things as angels and andodied 
ſpirits do, without involving them in thoſe clouds language 


throws upon them, we ſhould ſeldom be in danger of ſuch miſ- 
takes as mb perpetually: ee Matter Logich. Uno. 'UND. adj. 1, Look; 7 not > wax 2. Wanting a co- 
(2.) She hath the bonds broke of eternal. nights 18518 | ver: uſed of books. 3. Hrelerite of uind. r 5 
Her ſoul wnbogied of the burdenous corpſe... |, |, : Spenſer. . (20 He that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
All things are but alter d, nothing 447 ach F. e then, would be in no better caſe thun a bookfeller, who, had 
And here and there th' unν,üu ſpirit diese Dolo. volumes that lay unbuund, and without titles ; Which he could 
Unzo'1LED, adj. Not ſodden. ROY n known to others, only. by ſhewing the looſe ſheets: 
| a Lacie. 
Kc quarier of a pint of rice unboiled, ada, to a . $ G ) Some from their chains the faithful 4 c 
<p | der. 
To Vang 05 2 517 oo Die unber. 19 Un column; 11 * IoGnite ; 3. infermaable. INE 
U He ſhall —_—_ the er Shak. Trek DRY 12 3 wee Us ell bat ru e 1 
ir de lig iſe. 3 grols.; not fe 9 wn -* w ihe 3 vaſt, ” ol A oe i 5 | 
8. * otrible confu 1 
I will 4 this unbolted villain imo mortar, and daub the che wide, th riots wg — N 1 * ; \ Milton | 
, pect lies be me ; 2 
wall of a: jakes with him. 4d. K. Lear. But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. e. 
Unzo': NN — 41 4d. Wanting a hat or boonen 1 (2.)— — He was a man . 
is night, wherein ie Air l Gk an n ſtominch, ever * | 


The lion, pe the belly-pinched volk : „ _ Wroſelt with princes. | '} Shak, 


0 


* 


its foll, nh 


N p 
4 He had rods his 1. 
NF  amin'd not only in contemplation, d 
5 whatever, could 8 for the ſops of in Decay 
: UN oN DED L\ "ade. | Withopt bounds 3. withou 


mits. F 
So beer abet, is that 0 
heaven and earth are not wide 51 
find work at home too. 
ne UNDEDNESS, u. ſc 
' Finitude, applied to create 
of the ſeveral properties of theſe. things to one another. 


At rh idher, 


AA 


Exemprion from limits. 


K BO We p. adj. Not ... — 
He knits his hrow, and ſhews,an angry eye, ate 

And paſſeth by with ſtiff, unbonvbed knee, 

Dicda long duty that to us belongs. 

To exenterate ; to eviſcerate. 
ROT, the Kate, of the n 


. 


To Unzo'weri. w. n. 
In this Wer n 1 a 


as an ., ee * diſſect to try experiments. 
1 -&xt 3 An 4 + Decay Piety. 


the clothes looſe. Oe MERA 
(I.) With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart 
Knit all his ON and gan ſoon ae e 


F 


His graſping hol ME ''s fer 
1 3 Wort dure my ears does wound ; 3 a 
; Dov unbrar'd; with ſoldiers broken cries. op 
Nought ſhall the. paltry and the harp avail, 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the car. Prior. 
Waſting years, that wither human race, 
Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. . las. 
(2. ä - Is it phyſical, 
To walk unbrac'd, "ms ſuck up the humours | 
Of the dank mornin : Shak. 4 Ca. 
Hamlet, with his TO all upbrac'd; 3 
No _ upon his head, his ſtockings looſe... Sal. 
Uxzxzt'ATHED.,v. 4. Not exerciſed. 
They now have toil'd their @nbreath'd memories, rd 
With the ſame plea againſt.our REES. Shak. 


UnBRrt'aTHING. adj." Unanimated. 7 | : 
They ſpake not a word; EE: 5 & 

But like dumb ſtatues, or ——— Lale . 
Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale. © Shakef,. 


 Unzxe'p. adj. 1. Not inſtructed in civility; m educated. 


2. Not taught: with zo. 
1 (1. ) Unbred minds muſt be 4 little ſent abrösd. Ne 
by f N Sovernment of the Tongue, 


14 Jy tricks. Locke on Education. 
9 | Sure never £30y thing v was 0 unbred as that odious man. 
q ; *Coltgrovy” s Ly of the World.” 
i (2. ) A warriour dame, F448 


 Unbred to PE: in the loom andcill'd;- 27 24:44 2, 
74 Unzrxte'cneD. adj; Having no breeches. e 
1 a Looking on my boy's face, methonghrs 1 did recoil” 
13 Twenty theek years, and ſaw myſelf unbreech'd, 2; 
1 | In my green velvet coat. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Unznit BED. as. Not influenced by 980 or its not 
hired. , 0 ; 
The Bit gave Wh 5 r 
Unbrib'd it gave; or, if a bribe e „„ 
No lets than heav'n J 1 tn. 
Io ſuccour the diſtreſs d; 12 
*4Unbrib'd by love; unterrify'd by t valet. if Path 


Un 1 DLED. a1j. Licentious ;;.not nine, 
This is not well, raſh and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of ſo good 2 Wa A 8 


* 
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ak, 
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> 
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* A 


ad ex- 
but by rae e, 


og that UN BR „An 
or its range, but it will 
| Gov. of the Te ongue. 


things, imports the propertions 
Infini- 
Y tyde, the unbou#dedneſs of theſe degrees of e * * 


Shak. H. VI. 


| Hakewwill. . 
N11 is now become a new ſpecies. of —— to branch out Us BRO * HERLIKE, 

with fond diſtinctions our holy faith, .which+the pious ſimplici-UNBROTHERUL x. 

ty of the firſt Chriſtians received to practice 3 not to read upon 


To 1 Ene W. 6/4 . To looſe ; to relax. 2. To make 


Care keeps bis watch in ey 'ry old man s eye: 


1 | | Children learn from unbred or debauched ſeryants, untoward- 


. be 


i . * „ 
5 — To what licence 2 "os 

. Dares thy unbridled boldnely' run "Ap! 95 fi "pf 0 
We have one religious zeal, which, Yew! in . 
Bla 4” excels. Spratt's Sermons, 
ap KE. Þ adi: [from Weak), 1. "Not, violated, 2. 
3 Dot. ſubdued 5. not weakened, | 3. Not 
tamedl. e ; 

(1. ) God pardan all oaths that a are beben te me 3 

"God keep all vows #rbroke,. are made to thee... hat. 
Some married perſons, even in their matriage, do pleaſe God, 


by preſerving their faith unbroked. Ta ayler. 
© He firſt broke Peace in wed Ny and, faith, ill en 
* Miles, 


1 


$07 . Unbroken.. TI 107 W209 e 
l From his ſeat the Pyllan prince eg: 2 
AN Two centuries already he fulfill'd ; vers th] 
And now began the third, en yet. 18 e 
Ho broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! by age wnbroke !. Pope. 
(3.) —— A lonely cow, ., 
Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plough.- Audi ſon, 
p adi. III ſuiting with the character 
of a brother. 
Voictor's wnbrotherlike heat towards the.caftern churches, * 
mented that difference about. Eaſter into a ſehiſm. D. of Pie. 
Uns& v' [SED. adi. Not bruiſed ; not hurt. 
On Dardan plains,/. 
The freſh, and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch, 
Their brage pavillions. 1 


Shateſp, - 


And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie; 
But where unbruiſed youth with unſtuft brain, 
Doth Ts his limbs, there golden ſlecp doth reign. 


To Unz uv'cxLE. v. 4. To looſe from buckles, 

We have been down together in my ſleep, 

. Unbuckling helms ; fiſting each other's throat, 0 

And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shak. Coriolanus, 
He that wnbucktes this, till we do pleaſe 

10 doff 't for our purpoſe; ſhall hear a ſtorm. 
His ſtarry helm unbuckled, ewe 0 him prime 

In manhood, where youth ended, _ Milton's Par. Loft, 
All wnbuckling the rich mail hey in wore,” 

Laid their bright arms along the {able ſhore. 


To UN BUILD. v. a. To raze; to deſtroy. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench; 


a Shak, 


Shak, 


Pope. 


T' unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. Shal. 
What will they then but unbuild = 
His livingtemples, built by faith to A 3 1 5 
Their own faith, not another's? ' Miltow s Par. 100. 
UnBu1'iT. adj. Not yet WeQ_s. 
Built walls you ſhun, #:built you ſee. * Drydes 


Unzu's1eD. adj. Not interred not honoured with the 
0 . Fites of funeral. . 
Why ſuffer'ſt thon thy ſons, unburied yet, 
Te hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx ? Fial. 
The moſs which groweth upon the oll of a dead man unbu- 
rial, will ſtaunch blood potently. | 8 . 
| Him double cares attend, 
For his unburied ſoldiers, and his friend. 
Breathleſs he lies ; and his unbury'd bbc, 


; Dryden n. 


Depriv'd of funeral rites, pollutes your hoſt, Dry. 
The wand'ring ghoſts 7 
TING kings unbury'd on the waſted coaſts. © Pop s Statins, 


Uys o, RN ED. I adj. 1. Not conſumed ; not waſted ;. not 
* u'snT. 5 injured by fire. 2. Not heated with 
* | + 
(1.) Creon'dehies the rites of fun ral gies to thoſe, _ 
Whoſe breathleſs bodies yet he calls his foes ; "iſ . 
Unburm' d, unburied, on a heap they lie. © Dryaen, 
(21) Burnt wine, is more hard and aſtringent, than wine un- 
hires! Bacon's Nat. Hi if, 
Uni UxxINnG. adi. Not conſuming by beat. 

What we have ſaid of the unburning 2 called light, ſtream- 
ing from the flame of a candle, may * bes a plied to all o- 
ther licht Ro" of —_— beat as | . 


14 


| 


Shak, 

e God, 

Layler, 

Milton, 

-yden, 
Pope. 


Iddifon, 
atactet 


es, * 
FPieſy. 


* 


hake ſp, L 
Shal. 


iolanus. 
Shak, 


Pope. 


Wal. 


ar. Loft. 


Dryden. 
vith the 


5 bal. 
an unbu- 
Bacon. 


Dryde 5 | 
| Dryd. 


Statins. 
ed z. not 
ed with 


Uxca'ysep. adj. | Having no precedent. cauſe. 
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e 25 "OE bs rr eget 
7 UnBU&THEN, v. 2. 1. To rid of A load. | 


The envious Joad that lies upon his heart. 
(3+) From 10 love I have a warranty 

T unburthen all my plots and purpoſes, 5 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. Shak, 
To Unzu'tToON. wv. a. To looſe any thing buttoned. 
Thou art fat-witted with drinking old ſack, and unbuttoning 
* thee after ſuppeerr. | _._ Shak. H. IV. 
Many catch cold on the breaſt, by leaving their doublets un- 
buttoned... . ©: b Harvey on Con ſumptions. 


His ſilk waiſtcoat was unbuttoned in ſeveral places. Addiſon. - 


UNxCcALci'NED. adj. Free from calcination, 
A ſaline ſubſtance, ſubtler than fal ammoniack, carried up 
with it ancalcined gold in the form of ſubtile exhalations. 
: | Ts | Boyle. 
Unca'LLED. adj. Not ſummoned ; not ſent for z not- 2 
manded. GE ad 
Baſilius had ſervants, who, though they came not uncalled, 


pet at call were ready. Sidney. 
He, bolder now, uncalld before her ſtood, Milton. 
Mild Lucina came uncalld, and ftood 
Beſide the ſtruggling boughs, and heard the groan, 
Then reach'd her midwife hand to ſpeed the throes. Dryd. 


7 UxcA LM. o. a. To diſturb. A harſh word. 
What ſtrange diſquiet has ancalm'd your breaſt, 
| Dryd. 


Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reſt ? | 
Un'ca'NCELLED. adj, Noteraſed ; not abrogated, 
I only mourn my yet uncamcelld ſcore ; | 
You put me paſt the pow'r of paying more. Dryd. 


Uncano'nNIcaL. adi. Not agreeable to the canons._ 
Uxca'PABLE. adj. [incapable, French; incapax, Latin.] 
Not capable; not ſuſceptible. Now more frequently in- 
capable. or | 1 
| Thou art come to anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch, 
 Uncapable of pity, void and empty - . | 
From any dram of mercy. | Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
He who believes himſelf -ancapable of pardon, goes on with- 
out any care of reforming. * Hammond. 


| This, whilſt they are under the deceit of it, makes them unca- 
- pable of conviction; and they applaud themſelves as zealous 


champions for truth, when indeed they are contending for er- 
ror. Ne, e T5 rn 4 | Locke. 
UNc ARE D for. adj. Not regarded; not attended to. 
Their kings, to better their worſdly eſtate, left their own and 
their people's ghoſtly condition auncared for. 


UN CA RNATR adj.” Not fleſhly. W C1 
Nor need we be afraid to aſcribe that to the incarnate ſon, 

which ſometimes is attributed unto the wncarnate father. 
3 —— | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To UN CASE. , a. 1. To diſengage from any Covering. 
2. To flay; to firip. 3 | 


(I.) See Pompey is uncnaſing for the combat. Shak, 
Thou ſhalt be maſter, Tranio, in my ſtead. - '/ pc! 
»Tis hatch'd, and ſhall be ſo: Tranio, at once 
Uncaſe thee; take my colour'd hat and clo. © Shak, 
Uncaſe me, and do with me what you pleaſe, _ Addiſon. 
* (4.) All men him uncaſed gan deride. - Hubberd's Tate. 


Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, the aſs was diſco- 
ver'd ; and conſequently uncaſed, well laughed at, and well 
cudgeil'd. . . 
Uxca'venT. di Not yet catebed. 


3 


F Wy ALL. oo og im 1 
Not ip this Jand. ſhall be rain wacaught, 
And found diſpatch c. bal. K. Lear. 

His boſom glows with treaſures yet uncaught. ; © x6 ay. 
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-xCca'UTIOUS. adj, Not wary ; heedleſs. 


N Unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar d „ 


+ Shak. 1 


5 Fear moſt to tax an honovrable fool, 


Unce'rralnty. 2. J 
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throw off. 3. To diſcloſe What lies heavy on the mind.  - Uncautious Arcite thought himſelf alone. Di ya. 
e..) Weill make all cares and buſineſs from our age, INCE LEBRATED. adj. Not ſolemnized. 1 ol 
_. -» Conferring them on younger ſtrengths ; while ve bus was the firſt day, ev'n and morn; * 
T Unburden'd crawl tow'rd death. _ » Shak. K. Lear. Nor paſs d uncelebrated, nor nes pris ADH og 
.) Sharp Buckingham unburibent with his tongue By the celeſtial choirs. Mlilion's Par. Loft, 


Unce'ns URED, adj, Exempt from publick reproach. 

| How difficult muſt it be for any ruler to live uncenſured, where 
every one of the community is thus qualified for modelling the 
conſtitution? Addiſon's Freeholder, 


Whole right it is ancenſur d to be dull. 
To be uncęnſured, and to he obſcure, is the ſame thing. 
wy” | . P4419 RR, Pope's .. 
Unce RTAIN. adj, [incertain, French; incertus, Latino. ] 
I. Doubtiul ; not certainly known. 2. Doubtful ; not 
having certain knowledge. 3. Not ſure in the confequence. 
4. Not exact; not ſure. 5. Untettled ; unregular. 
(.) That facred pile, fo vaſt, fo high, NE 
That whether 'tis'a part of earth or (ky, 
_ Uncertain ſeems ; and max be thought a proud 
Aſpiring mountain, or deſcendipg cloud. Denham. 
(2.) Man, without the protection of a ſuperior being, is ſe- 
cure of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of every thing 
he hopes for. | Tillotſon. 
Condemned on Caucaſus to lie, ** 
Still to be dying, not to die; 
With certain pain, uncertain of relief, 
True emblem of a wretched lover's grief. Granville. 
(3-) I muſt be married to my brother's daughter, 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs; | 
Murther her brothers, and then marry her! 


Pope. 


Uncertain way of gain! . Shak. R. III, 
In the bright air the fauchion ſhone, #2 
Or whiſtling ſlings diſmiſs d th* uncertain ſtone. Gay. 


The ſearch of our future being, is but a needleſs, anxiouss 
and uncertain haſte to be knowing, ſooner than we can, whats 


without all this ſolicitude, we ſhall know a little later. Pape · 
(4.) Aſeanius young, and eager of his game, | 
Soon bent his bow, axcertain in his aim: 
But the dire fiend tlie fatal arrow guides, 
Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting ſides. Dryd. 


(5) As the form of our publick ſervice is not voluntary, fo 
neither are the parts thereof uncertain ; but they are all ſet down 
in ſuch order, and with ſuch choice, as hath in the wiſdom of 
the church, ſeemed beſt; | Hooker. 


hehe au RTAINED.. adj, Made uncertain. A word not 
uſed. | by 9" 5 
The diverſity of ſeaſons are not ſo wncertained by the ſun and 
moon alone, who always keep one and the ſame courſe, but that 
the ſtars have alſo their working therein, Raleigh. 


UNCERTAINLY, adv; 1. Not ſurely; not certainly. 2. 
Not confidently. ' +34 
(.) Go, mortals, now, and vex yourſelves in vain 
For wealth, which ſo zxcertainly muſt come: 
When that was brought fo far, and with ſuch pain, 
Was only kept to loſe it nearer home. Dryden. 
Names muſt be of very unſteady meaning, if the ideas be re- 
ferred to ſtandards without us, that cannot be known at all, or 
but very imperfectly and wncertainly. L Locke, 
( 2.) They that are paſt all hope of good, are paſt . 
All fear of ill; and yet if he be dead. 
Speak ſoftly, or uncertainl)y Denham Sophy. 
1. Dubiouſneſs ; want of know- 
. ledge. 2. Inaceuracy. 3. Contingency want of cer- 
tainty. 4. Something unknown. AIR 
..) All great concernments muſt delays endure; © 
Raſhneſs and haſte make all things unſecure; Ort 
And if uncertain thy pretenſions beg 710 7 ny / 
Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty. Denham. 
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ſend us to unquenchable flames. 
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(2.) That which mak es doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the 
ſignification of ſome, more than other words, is the difference of 
ideas they ſtand for. Wide of Locle · 

( 3.) God's omniſcience is a light ſhining into every dark cor- 
ner, ſtedfaſtly graſping the greateſt and moſt ſlippery ꝝncer- 
 fainties, © P Fomib' Sermon. 
( (4+). Our ſhepherd's caſe is every man's caſe, that quits a mo- 
ral certainty for an wncertainty, and leaps from the honeſt buſi- 
| neſs he was brought up to, into a trade he has no {kill in. 
| 79 925 | L'Eſtrange. 
To Uncna'in. wv. a, To free from chains. 
Minerva thus to Perſeus lent her ſhield, 
Secure of conqueſt, ſent him to the field; 
The hero acted what the queen ordain'd ; 
So was his fame complete, and Audromede e 37 
| +4 ÞY Pricr. 
UN cHANYGEABLE. adj, Immutable; not ſubject to vari- 
ation. | | 
If the end for which a law provideth, be perpetually neceſ- 


ſary; and the way whereby it provideth perpetually alſo moſt | 


apt, no doubt but that every ſuch law ought for ever to remain 


unchang eable. | Hooker. 


Uncna'nctD. adj. 1. Not altered. 2. Not alterable. 
| (1.) When our fortunes are violently changed, our * Ps are 
. wnchanged. 5 Taler Rule of Holy Living. 
More ſafe I ſing with mortal voice; unchang'd _ | 
To hoarſe, or mute. 95 
( 2.) Diſmiſs thy fear, 
And heav'n's unchang'd decrees attentive hear: 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my ſide. Dryd. 
Honour wnchang'd, à principle profeſt, 
Fixt to one fide, but mod rate to the reſt, - Pope. 


Uncna'nctaBLEeness. z. /. Immutability. 


This wnchangeableneſs of colour 1 am now to deſcribe. 


 Uncna/nceabLy. adv. Immutability; without change. 


All truth is anchangeably the ſame ; that propoſition, which 
is true at any time, being ſo for ever. South. 
Her firſt order, diſpoſition, frame, | 


Muſt then ſubſiſt znchangeably the ſame. Blackmore, 


 Uxcna'ncinG. adj. Suffering no alteration. 


But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 
I would eflay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, Shak. 
True expreſſion, like th' uachanging ſun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon: | 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Ne. 


79 UxchA RAGE. b. a To retract an accuſation. 


Even his mother ſhall uncharge the praftice - 
And call it accident, | | Shak. Hamlet. 
Uncna'xITABLE. adj, Contrary to charity; contrary to 
the univerlal love preſcribed by chriſtianity. 
All che rich mines of learning ranſack'd are 
To furniſh ammunition for this war; 
Uncharitable zeal our reaſon whets, | 
And double edges on our paſſion ſets. Denham, 
This fills the minds of weak men with wncharitable interpre- 


_ tations of thoſe actions of which they are not competent judges. 
. Addiſon's Freeholder, 


 'Uncna'/x1TABLENESS, u. , Want of charity. 


The penitence of the criminal may have number'd him a- 
mong the ſaints, when our unretracted wncharitableneſs may 
Gov. of the Tongue. 

God commands us to love our enemies, ſo that if we hate 
them we fin, and are juſtly kept back by our own uncbaritable- 


neſs. 4 a $1.4 Kettlenvell. 
Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy and wncha- 
ritablenefs. | | Atterbury, 


Uncna'zxiTABLY. adv. Ia a manner contrary to cha- 


- nity. 0 ty} Cotes bh beds” © EO | 
I did not mean the cutting off all that nation with the ſword 
which, far be it from me that I ſhould ever think ſo deſperately, 
or with fo uncharitably. FF 


Milton 's Par. Loft. 


NI Spenſer, 
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Urge neither charity nor ſhame tome; , * 
 Uncharitably with me have you dealt... 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher d. Shak, 

Mien, imprudently a unc har itabiy often, employ their zeal 

for perſons. e 1 Spratt. 

Uncna'xy. adj. Not wary ; not cautious ; not frugal. 
Le ſaid too much unto a heart of ſtone, , 
And laid my honour too wnchary out. Shah, 
Uncna'sTe. adj. Lewd ; libidinous ; not continent; not 
chaſte ; not pure. I 
One, that in divers places T had heard before blazed, as the 
_ moſt impudently anchaſſe woman of all Aſia. - Sidney, 
In my maſter's garments, | | 
Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
With unchafte purpoſes, to violate f {ERS 
My lady's honour, 7 Shak. Cymbeline, 
Whoſoever is unchafte, cannot reverence himſelf; and the re- 
verence of a man's ſelf is, next religion, the chiefeſt bridle of 
all vices. : | Bacon, 
— Luſt, by wnchaſte looks, 5 
Lets in defilement to the in ward parts. Million 

If ſhe thinks to be ſeparated by reaſon of her huſband's un- 

chafle life, then the man will be uncurably ruined. Taylor. 


Uncna'sTity. n. // Lew dneſs; incontinence. 
That generation was more particularly addicted to intemper- 
ance, ſenſuality, and wnchafiity. Weaoodward, 
When the ſun is among the horned ſigns, he may produce 
ſuch a ſpirit of unchaftity, as is dangerous to the honour of your. 
worſhips families. | Arbulbnot. 
Uncagz'rruLNESS. n. . Melancholy; gloominefs of 
temper. a | | | 
Many, by a natural wncheerfulneſs of heart, love to indulge 
this uncomfortable way of life, | Addiſon, Spect. 
Uncue'cxeD, adj. 1. Unreſtrained; not hindered. 2. 
Not contradicted. © 5 | 
1.) Apt the mind, or fancy is to rove 


* 


Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end. . Milton, 
Thee on the wing thy wncheck'd vigour bore, YE, 
To wanton freely, or ſecurely ſoar. Smith to J. Philips, 


(2.) What news on the Ryalto? | 
—— Why, yet it lives there »xchect'd, that Anthonio hath 
a ſhip of rich lading wreck'd. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
UNCHE WED. 44. Not maſticated.  . _. 
He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er | | | 
With uncheww'd morſels, while he churns the gore. Dryg, 
To Uncnr'p. v. a. To deprive. of children, 
He hath widow:d and »nchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail- the injury.. Shak; 
Uncrar'sTian. adj, 1. Contrary to the laws of chtiſtia- 
nity. 2. Unconverted ; infidel. | 
(1.) It's uncharitable, unchriſtian, and inhuman, to paſs 2 
peremptory ſentence: of condemnation upon a try'd friends 
where there is any room left for a more favourable judgment. 
| | L' Eftrange. 
"Theſe unchriſtian fiſhers of men, are fatally caught in their 
own nets. - © £22 242 South. 
I could diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of this their hy- 
potheſis, were it not unchriſtian. | Norris. 
(2.) Whereupon grew a queſtion, whether a chriſtian ſol- 
dier might herein do as the wnchriftian did, and wear as they 
wore. e PRs af; . Hooker, 
Uncnrn'sTIANNESS. . a Contrariety to chriſtianity. - 
The wnchriſtianneſs of thoſe denials might ariſe from a diſ- 
pleaſure to ſee me prefer my own divines before their miniſters. 


Uncixcum'cisED. adj. Not circumciſed ; not a Jew. 
Th' uncircumcis'd (mil'd grimly with diſdain, - Conley. 


Unciscumci'son. n. /. Omiſſion of circumcifion. 
God, that gives the law that a Jew ſhall be circumciſed, 
thereby conſtitutes uncircumciſion an obliquity; which, had he 
not given that law, had never been ſuch, - "Hammonds 
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UncrxcvMmschr'sep.” adj.” Unbounded ; unlimited. _ 
Though I, wuneircumſcrib'd myſelf, retire, ON ps! 

And put not forth my goodneſs. | Mzlton's Par. Loft. 

An arbitrary prince is the maſter of a non-reſiſting people; 


for where the people is uncircumſcribed, the obedience ought to 
| 4% | | Addiſon, 


be unlimited. i Ea 

The ſovereign was flattered by a ſet of men into a perſuaſi- 

on, that the regal authority was unlimited and zrcircumſcrib'd. 

| „ Ke Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Unc1'/xcUMSPECT. adj, Not cautious ; not vigilant. 

Their uncircumſpect ſimplicity had been uſed, eſpecially in 


| 8 matters of religion, ; | ay aps ne 
UncI1RCUMSTA'NTIAL. adj, Unimportant, bad 
word. | 


The like particulars, although they ſeem uncircumſtantial, are 
oft ſet down in holy ſcripture. 
Unci'viL. adj, [incivil, Fr. incivilis, Latin.] Unpolite ; 
not agreeable to rules of elegance, or complaiſance. 
Your undutiful, ancivil, and uncharitable dealing in this 
your book, hath detected you. | | Whitgifte. 
They love me well, yet I have much to do, 
To keep me from unciwil outrages. | Shak. 
My friends. are ſo unreaſonable, that they would have me 
be uncivil to him. | Spefator. 
Unci'viLLy. adv. Unpolitely ; not complaiſantly. 
Somewhat in it he would not have done, or lefired undone, 
when he broke forth as deſperately, as before he had done un- 
_ avilly. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Unci'vitizeED. adj. x. Not reclaimed from barbarity- 
2. Coarſe ; indecent. f | 
(..) But we, brave Britons, foreign laws deſpis'd, 
And kept unconquer'd, and uncivilix d: 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We ſtill defy'd the Romans, as of old. | 
(2.) Several, who have been poliſhed in France, make ule 
of the moſt coarſe, uncivilix d words in our language. 
| | | | — Addiſon; 
UxcLARIT IE D. adj. Not purged ; not purified. 
One ounce of whey wnclarified ; one ounce of oil of vitriol, 
make no apparent alteration. Bacon Phy. Remarks, 


To UncLa'se; v. a To open what is ſhut with claſps. 
Thou know'ft no lefs, but all: I have unclaſſ d 


To thee the book, ev'n of my ſecret ſoul. Shak. 


Prayer can wnc/aſp the girdles of the north, ſaying to a moun- To UncLo'aTH, v. 4. 


tain of ice, be thou removed hence, and caſt into the ſea. 
| . Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Uncra'ssickx. adj. Not claſſick. _ 
Angel of dulneſs, ſent to ſcatter round 


Her magick charms o'er all wnclaffick ground. Pope. 


U'ncLe. 3. . loncle, Fr.] The father or mother's bro- 


the. 
Hamlet puniſhes his ancle rather for his own death, than the 
murther of his father. Shakeſp. Illuſtrated. 


UncLe'an. adj. i. Foul ; dirty filthy. 2. Not puri- © 


fied by ritual. practices. 3. Foul with fin. 4. Lewd; 
unchaſte; | «bb PE ST ins 


(1.) ———— Charon, 3 
A ſordid god: down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb' d, unclean. 
 ——— Prieſts are patterns for rhe reſt ; 
The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impreſs'd : 
But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 

The ſov'reign's image is no longer ſeen. | 
If they be 9 on whom the people truſt, : 
Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt. 

(3.) Beſides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, © 
What act more execrably unclean, profane? Million. U 
What agonies muſt he endure? What difficulties overcome, 

before he can cleanſe himſelf from the pollutions of fin, and 


Dryden. 


be a fit inhabitant of that holy place, where no unclean thing : Ur laren. 
Kog ers's Sermons, UncLo'upep.. af. Free from clouds 3 clear from obſcu- 


ſhall enter? „ 
(4.) Let them all encircle him about, „ 23 
And, fairy- like too, pinch the uncl Knight, 
0 . 4 | 4. tA, G4 48 1 | TY. 4 2 11 25 > . ' 6 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


UncLe'anstD. adj. Not cleanſed. 


UxcLI ED. adj, 


To UnCLo1's TER. b. u. 
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In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread, 


In ſhape profane. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Some tree, whoſe broad, ſmooth gather ew'd, 4 . 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 3 
Thoſe middle parts; that this new comer, ſhame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. | Milton. 
- Adultery of the heart, confiſting of inordinate and unc/ean 
affections, 0 Per tin. 
UncLe'anLivess. n. . Want of cleanlineſs. : 
This profane liberty and uncleanlineſi, the archbiſhop reſolv'd 
to . 25 


reform. 5, Clarendon. 
UncLe'anty, adj. 1. Foul; filthy; naſty. 2. Inde- 
cent; unchaſte. N 8 
(1. ) Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; 
The very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shak. 


(2.) Tis pity that theſe harmonious writers have ever in- 
dulged any thing «nc/eanly or impure to defile their paper. 
| 1 | v1.95 | Watts. 
UncLe'anness. #n. /. 1. Lewdneſs; incontinence. 2. 
Want of cleanlineſs; naſtineſs. 3. Sin; wickedneſs. 4. 
Want of ritual purity. Gets 
(2.) In St. Giles's I underſtood that moſt of the vileſt and 
moſt miſerable houſes of wncleanneſs were. Graunt. 
(2.) Be not curious nor careleſs in your habit; be not trou- 
bleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by unhandſomeneſs, or un- 
cleanneſs. Taylor*s Guide to Devotion. 
(3.) I will fave you from all your wncleaneſſes. | 
| Ez. xxxvi. 29. 


” 


Pond earth is a good compoſt, if the pond have been lon 
uncleanſed: ſo the water be not too — 97 8 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Pere. To UncLz'ncu v. a. To open the cloſed hand. 


The hero ſo his enterprize recalls ; 


His fiſt wac/enches, and the weapon falls. Garth, 
To UncLe'w. wv. a. [from clew.] To undo. . 
If I ſhould pay you for't as tis extoll'd, TE, 
It would wnclexw me quite. TY: Shak. Timon. 


W hole ; not cut. 


As ſoon as there began a diſtinction between clipped and un- 
| clipped money, bullion aroſe. Locke. 


To ſtrip; to make naked. 
The boughs and branches are never unclhathed and left na- 
ked. VRaleigb's Hiſt. of the World. 
Poor orphans minds are left as uncloath'd and naked altoge- 
ther, as their bodies. | Atterbury, 
Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, the warmth 
whereof will make it come preſently ; which once perceived, 
forthwith unchoath it. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
To a diſtin& knowledge of things, we muſt «rcloath them 
of all theſe mixtures, that we may contemplate them naked, 
and in their own nature. | | Watts's Logich, 
o UncLo's..v. a, 1, To diſencumber; to exonerate. 2. 
To ſet at liberty. 5 
(1. — Could I meet em 
But once a day, it would wnclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to't. 1775 
(2.) Then air, becauſe «nclog'd in empty ſpace, 
Flies after fire, and claims the ſecond place. Dryden, 
To ſet at large. Lees. 
Why did I not, wncloifter'd from the womb, 
Take my next lodging in a tomb? IRE 
o open. 5 
Soon as thy letters trembling I wncloſe, f 
That well known name awakens all my woes. Poze. 
NcLo'sED. adj. Not ſeparated by incloſures. IR 


The king's army would throu n 5 q 
done them Tere harm, : GA ER | ſe 2 ave 


Shak. 


Norris, 


rity ; not darkened. 


F 
| The father unfolding _— RS e 


fon 


1 Tow*rd the right hand bis glory on 23 
Blaz'd forth anclouded deity. 


True virtues, with -axclouded light, 


All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright. ole Roſcommon. | 
Bleſt with temper,” whoſe gnclouded- ray, oy K | 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope. 


Us 
cive to it, than the greateſt wnclovdedneſs of the eye, and the 


perfecteſt illuſtration of the object; which is ſuch, that the 
dleareſt reaſon is the muſt advantageous light it can deſire to be 


clo'upsDwEss. . . Openneſs freedom from gloom. 


The love I would perſuade, makes nothing more condu- . 


ſeen by. 85 NE Boyle, 
UncLo'upy. 2%. Free from a cloud, 2 
Now night in ſilent ſtate begins to riſe, 
And twinkling orbs beſtrow th" wncloudy ſkies 3 
Her borrow'd luſtre growing Cynthia lends. . Cay. 


To Ux cor ch, v. a. To open. | 5 
If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, wnclutch 
his griping hand, or diſſeize him of his prey; yet ſure it muſt 
_ © diſcourage him from graſping of heaven too. Decay of PFiety. 
To UN cor. v. a. To pull the cap off, 8 
Vonder are two apple-women ſcolding, and juſt ready to 
wiicorf one another. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To Unco'tr. wv. 4. [from coil.] To open from being coiled 
or wrapped one part upon another, 


The ſpiral air veſſels. are like threads of cobweb, a little un- 
coiled. Derham's Phyſico-Theolog y. 


While thou liv'ſt, Kate, take a 


canſtancv. 


Unco'intD. adj. Not coined. X | 
fellow of plain, uncoined 
Bt . Shak. Henry V. 

An ounce of coined ftandard filver, muſt be of equal value to 
an ounce of vncorned ſtandard filver. | Locke. 
UxcorLle'cTED. adj. Not collected; not recollected. 
 Aſham'd, confus'd, I ſtarted from my bed, 
And to my foul yet ancollected ſaid 3 ** 
Into thyſelf, fond Solomon 1 return; 
Reflect again, and thou again ſhalt mourn. 


Unco'Loukred,. adj. Not ſtained with any colour, or die. 
Out of things ancoloured and tranſparent, we can repreſent 


unto you all ſeveral colours, | Bacon. 
Wbether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs ; 1 | 
Riſing, or falling, ill advance his praiſe. Million. 


Unco'mBzD. adj. Not parted or adjuſted by the comb. 
Yet They might perceive his head 
Joo be unarmed, and curled,” urcombed hairs, 
Upſtarting (HF. | 231] SF Spenſer, 
Their ſocks are beds of uncomb*d ſnakes, that wind 
About their ſhady brows in wanton rings. | 
Thy locks wncomb'd, like a rough wood appear. 


Unco/mraTAaBLe. adj, Inacceſſible; unattainable. 
low, corrupt word. 


Unco'/merivess..n:/. Want of grace; want of beauty. 
The ruined churches are ſo unhandſomely / patched, and 
thatched, that men do even ſhun the places, for the uncomeli- 
neſs thereof. , 
He prais'd women's modeſty, and gave orderly, well-behaved 
reproof to all uncomelineſs. 1 * 
Thoſe arches which the Tuſcan writers call ai Zerzo, and 
di quarto acuto, becauſe they always concur in an acute angle, 
both for the natural imbecillity of the angle itſelf, and Iikewiſe 
for their very uncomelineſe, ought to be exiled from judicious 
eyes. 72 
| 'F orgetting that 


Dryd. 
A 


-- 


o 


duty of modeſt concealment which they 


owed to the father of their country, in caſe they had diſcovered 7 
F * 224-7 he Gar tes. .* 


any real anchmeli neſs. 5 — 
The beauty or encomelineſs in good and ill breeding, will 


make deeper . 1 on them, in the examples of others, 


than from any ru | 1 | 
Uncb ue Lv. adj. Not comely ; wanting grace. 
Thougb he thought inquiſitiveneſs an uncomely gueſt, he 
could not but aſk who ſhe was, 2 Sidney. 


Es. 


Locle. 


Milton's Par. 2 


Prior. U 


Craſbaau. 


Shenſer's Ireland. 
Shak. 


Wotton's Architefture. 


* 2 


RRR 
Neither is the ſame accounted. an wicomely. manner of rid. 
ing: for great warriors ſay, they never ſaw a more comely _ 
man than the Iriſhman, nor that cometh on more bravely in his 

. THER PIR oy e. 

| 5+ 90 who troubled them meſt in their counſels, durſt not 

go thither, for fear of zncomely affronts. - Clarendon, 
Uncomely courage, unbeſceming ſkill. . Thomfoa's Autumn, 

Unco'MFoRTABLE: adj. 1. Affording no comfort; gloo- 
my. ; diſmal; miſerable. 2. Receiving. no comfort; me- 
lancholy. „ AS97 EDTe l 

(.) He much complaineth of his own uncomfartable exile, 

wherein he ſuſtained many moſt grievous indignities, and en- 
dured the want of ſundry, both pleaſures and honours, before 
enjoyed. bs 3 Hoster. 

Chriſtmas is in the moſt dead, uncomfur table time of the year, 
when the poor people would ſuffer very much, if they had not 
good cheer to ſupport them. | | Addiſon, 
_ Ours is melancholy and wacomfortable portion here below! 
A place, where not a day paſſes, but we eat our bread with 
ſorrow and cares: the preſent troubles us, the future amazes; 
and even the paſt fills us with grief and anguiſh. 7 Wake, 
Tue {un neer views th uncomfortable leats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats. Hope s O Hey. 

Unco'MFokTABLENESS. n. / Want of cheertulneſs, 

The want of juſt diſpoſitions. to the holy ſacrament, may oc. 
caſion this «ncom#ortableneſs. _ Taylors Worthy Communicant, 

Unco'mMFORTABLY. adv, Without cheerfulneſs. 

Uncomma'NDED. adj, Not commanded. 

It is eaſy to ſee what judginent is to he paſſed upon all thoſe 
affected, uncommanded, abſurd auſterities of the Romiſh pro- 
feſſion. . 5 ', © South, 

Unco'mmon. 'adj, Not frequent; rare; not often found 

or known. : | 4 g 
Some of them are zxcommon, but ſuch as the reader muſt aſ- 
ſent to, when he ſees them explained. _ Addiſon, 

Unco'/mMonLy: adv, Not frequently; to an uncommon 
degree. | | . 

vco'MMONNESs. = f. Inſrequency; rareneſs; rarity. 
Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 

does not ſo much ariſe out of their greatneſs as uncommonneſs, 
| „„ Addiſon, 

Uncomra'cT. adj, Not compact; not cloſely cohering. 
Theſe rivers were not ſtreams of running matter; for how 

could a liquid, that lay hardening by degrees, ſettle in ſuch a 

furrowed, uncompact ſurface ? BE | Addi ſon. 

Uncommu'nicaTED. adj, Not communicated. 8 

There is no ſuch mutual infuſion as really cauſeth the ſame 
natural operations or properties to be made common unto both 
ſubſtances; but whatſoever is natural to deity, the ſame re- 
maineth in , Chriſt zcommunicated unto his manhood ; and 
whatſoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof is uncapable. 

e wy Hooker, 
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Unco'meanitD. adj. Having no companion. 
Thence ſhe fled, uncompanied, unſought. 
Uncomyra'ss10nNATE. adj. Having no pity. 
Neither deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, TIS 

Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate ſire. _ ' Shak, 
Hero and Leander were drowned in the. ancompaſſonate 
(urges. Bo ARG | Sandys's Journey. 
If thou in ſtrength all mortals doſt exceed; | 
In uncompaſſionate anger do not ſo. Milton's Agonifies, 
UncomPe'LLED. adj. Free from compulſion, - 

The amorous needle, once joined to the loadſtone, would 


Fairfax: 


never, vncompel.ed, forſake the inchanting mineral. Boyle, 

Keep my voyage from the royal ear, a 
Nor, uncombell d, the dangerous truth betray, 

Till twice ſix times deſcends the lamp of day. Pope. 


UncomerLarsA'nT. adj. Not civil; not obliging. | 
A natural roughnefs makes à man wncomplaiſant to others, 

ſo that he has no deference for their inclinations, Locle. 
Uv courLENATr. adj. Not perfect; not finiſned. 
Various incidents do not make different fables, but are only 
the »ncompleat and unfiniſhed parts of the ſame fable. Popes 


* 
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: 


8 N 0 Sick 'p. N © 
Uncourd'uxbDzD f n. | 
; adj, 1, Simple 4. not mixed. Ag au- He took the ſummons, void of fear; 


9 


' rid. 
3 4 ple * intricate. Pow 116 | 
2 T1 ˙— ob -all arc IP Bd an dice the gen "= I :4v og 
wh Your, > oy 9 1 wry THEE e d op Op "He ay its pleaſures on dove 6, * . he ; 11 | 
1 ;gures in numbers infinite allo nds ernedly ? Is an exceedi 6 1 
gloo- From which, by various conan ſ; 1 25 de ane in the 1 balance againſt the foot nal weight of glory 
. This enconfis* d diverſity of things. * rings 7 Pn vtrerextinAion, Go e itaghies ib. : Jeath of "the of viſt 
RN (2.) The ſubſtance of the faith was com tied! | Placmore NCONCÞP'RN EDNESS. „. . Fr g | entley. 
1 2 fer but was afterwards prudently Garg i: Ke. + _ perturbation, | | ee _ from anxiety, or 
, repelling heretical invaders.” H. , or wwe No man, havin : 
8 Uncom?RE'SSED. adf, Free Ft „ himfelf july wing oo in Haage _ wow tink 
ler. Pal bun. oy 100 WIR n by renting down the U er pv pg Who had feceivedthat Sv wetter 
ot our r IN 8 
Lie of ae, air. aer 25 when emptied, and N 4 not belonging * N Jus efting ; z not affecling ; 
ddiſon. UNncCoOMPREHE'NSIVE. adj 8 le. Things impoſſible in 'th Win 
elow ! 2. In Shakeſpeare it ee 4 5 N | 5 Phi beget it. W ** 525 neocerving 8 us, 
with (2.) The providence, that's in IT] as, Weis 4 is ſcience of med, which is char to * of Piety. 
aazes; Knows al moſt Every grain of Pluto's gold ul tate, MON paits of knowledge, and built 175 . ith ſo many un- 
ale. Finds bottom in th* incomprehenſive + wh y ag e 9 $0 POEMS ridiculous to thoſe that have ner 1 10 ＋ materi- 
Unconce'tvasBre. adj. N eee ah, ined it. | 
A 
. comprehended by eh mi. of wy op wr HA not V 0 berge he you wy. 1. % The late of Kring ab mg) T 
mt In the communicat | egon BY e e 
lay oc. no other eee 5 ans, impulſe, We can have; W hong] * ks MR LINE a tweet : relith of Your own —— 2 
nicant. body into another; which is as obſeore. pedo ated our of one Unconciv by 45 $ 95 South, 
how our minds move or ſtop our bodies by th 8 as Unco 4 3 . Not deciſive ; inferring no ol ; 
Thoſe atoms wond'rous ſmall muſt be e Locle. NCLU DING. or certain concl f ae. 
[1 thoſe . to an unconcervable degree; 1 | 185 | | uſion or conſe- 
ſn pro- nce though theſe radiant ſpoil 5598 ur arguments are inevident and. | | 
Font h. Do ne*er return, and ne'er t le eee jn in air, 11 5 112 10 9 9 — . — his ade only the eh Hals. 
found Unconce'TVABLENESS: A. . I 5 | lackmore. . 75 * and whe 0e 1, reafonings TUG: Gia 0 5 5 
| . I ro OE 
44 mfg: PORT hypotheſis th . — Ne DIXGNE 88-1 n. % Qualicy of bei — 
Addiſon,  nietelti gible | , thoug . 7 y 0 lag uncon- 
EF ROM ure S ocke ther may be much mor 
Vaſt is my on hoo not imagined.” 11 « againſt the mach mae probably maintained than hither 
arity. W words, ſcarce looſen'd yet 98 . of . nalytical experiments vulgarly relied on concludingneſs of * 
gs. 5 : 
1 Rome, UNxCONCE'RN. n. J. Negligence 3 want of, 10 ; 4 "+ Unconco' c ff. ad. Not digeſted ; 4 not 78 
7775 dom from anxiety ; freedom from perturbat ntere free- We feniiow cherry- ſtones, but void" them pony 
5 = Such 93 had en charged e by 1 ey of ene An, theology I 3 ad 7 
ing. mies, the want Ys ut OUTS. 
for how ee perfons: nene in friends, and che unconcern' of in- lights and antient — . — — pov 
in wor a UNnCONCE*RNED. adj. : ein | „85 Swe. ed. Bre > hl en, "_ ne ane an Claro 
you anxious; not diſturbed ; "not affected e 2, Not Where at Tens of gloomy, clouds 0 on high. f w — 
he f it has vith in Milton, for in Dryd efore the thing In unconcocted ſ zing fireworks of the Ry. | | 
the ſame (1.) An id , ryden, and 7 in Rogers. ſeeds fepmepring lie. W313; i 
into both * n idle perſon is like one that is dead, unconcerned i Uncoyp' MN EU. 44. N r . 
n e N neceſſities of the world. a 2 Sag. e 1 . e 
5 earth's motion is to be admitt 5 — Greeks: and dE, practice amon 
capable. 7 8 fle idence of Fe, HS, e the * infants, PENN 5 Welte without pity, their, ve the 
3 eems a principl e in human nature, t Ii Ze. U 2 40 280%, Locks. 
s than an „ to incline one wa more N-COND1/ 10 AL. l g * 
= other, even in matters where we are wholly ee bs . termRzr n 5 0 . 2 bfelee "op not limited by ayy 
Fairfax. 1 7 N dg do yiimouss! vil 0 oy 21 
air (2.) gee the morn, e n. 3 pa not, Lord! an abſolute — p 8 n 
2 mas 'd with our unreſt, begins” Hem tr non But 7 5 1 anconditional; —— _ 
2 75 r | HIGH en 
th ge oy. ge ene N 5 
R—_ 2 n Th al ſhare; and in this gy me oF Mts Pop 35 ee hi Gul A ite i; 
p an ö ' 2 IS was | 
. 3 Ba from the round "Demblints Soph 3. veſted in any, but fo 0 upp 33 e e power 
Agoniſtes. | Upftarted freſh, already clos'd 15 wound z 1 * 95 5 e e in him abend. 5e e , Pa peni- 
1 e unconcern'd for all the: felt before; * 1 i ps pong | 4 115 ae LE. ad;. HD 5b nel Aton. 
wo Precipitates her flight along the ſhore. 1 8 u rogue! 6a Mag g 
Boyle. Happy mortals, * 4 e 1k cih Dien. 805 \confacblevalcnals; it is! as n homo 1 why, thou un- 
: Us Confin'd their wiſhes to their native ho 3:1 I TY 82 205 bur. [94910 ee ei 207 It * Meryi jg mine ho- 
f 825 We ſhall. be eaſy and wxconcerped at 5 e By Tithe ; dor. b. 1. Frer hom ra res of Windſor, 
Pape. 4 way, and regard only. the event of the journey. "4 * 5 e * no limits; A* nbounded. 17 3s re laid. 2. 5 
5 n ad. ithout intereſt ot = affect on | (77) /< u onder ait. r 
o others, hout apxigty; 1 Without, perturbation. : Tha ſhews TER et (ESE Fi 5 
Locle. . Not the moſt cruel af our conquerip 5 LO ae von J | Chaucer has refined'dn Botcact 1 a bak Shak, a 
T Awe dly can relate our Woes, .: oy Oe i, be has borrowed : though poſe © eter 85 9 th 
| 4 lend a rty of though 1 
are only net 1“ Rear. * aer kr, the expreſſion is mere eaſy! When 1 . ght, 
on q We denaun og, War — on lr am. * txy r neonfined by numbers. F 
18 cal nn,” ate - Our en carries weight, and ien the d ce at lit 4 
; Dryden, 
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Sul fond and l age MS 
\ Receiv'd his laws. . 
(20 It that which men "om their happineſs, were, like 
the light, the ſame ſufficient and wnconfined good, whether ten 
thouſand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we ſhould ſee men's 
F Boo will and kind endeavours would be as n 
» Spectator. 
- Bleſ with a taſte exact, yet eee 4 ; | 


A knowledge both of books and human kind. Pope. 
Not fortified by reſolution; not 


UNconri'z men. adj. 
ſtrengthened ; raw; Fra; 8 2. Not ſtrengthened by ad- 


ditional teſtimony. 3. Not ſettled in the chu 19 the 


"right of confirmation. 
1» (1.) ———=— The unexpected ſpeech 
T be king had made upon the new-rais'd force, 


In th' unconfirm'd troops, much fear did breed. Daniel. 


(2.). He would have reſign'd 
To him his heav'nly office, nor was long 
His witneſs unconfirm'd. | 
Us conro'rM. adj, , Unlike; diſſimilar ; not analogous. 


Not wnconform to other ſhining globes. Milton. 


Unconro'amABLE. as ol Inconſiſtent 3 not conforming, 


Unto thoſe genera] rules, they know we do not defend, that 


we may hold any thing wnconfermable.  » Hooker. 
Moral good, is an action conformable to the rule of our du- 


ty. Moral evil, is au action unconformable to it, or a negle& - 


to fulfil i it. Watts's Logickh, 


Unconro'xmity. a. Incongruity ; inconſiltency, 
The moral goodneſs or evil of men's actions, which conſiſt 


in their conformity or unconfor mity to right reaſon, muſt he e 


ternal, neceſſary, and unchangeable. South, 
Unconrv'szd. adj. - Diſtin&; free from confuſion. 


It is more diſtinet and unconfuſed than the ſenſitive memory. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


If in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, confiſts 
quickneſs of parts; in this of having them unconfuſea, lf be- 


ing able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, conſiſts | 
the exactneſs of judgment. Locle. 


Uncowev'stviy. adv. Without confadon; 
Every one finds that he knows, when any idea is in his un- 


derftanding, and that, when more than one are there, he knows 


them, diſtinctly and wncoxfuſedly, from one another. Locle. 
Uncoxru'tABLE. adj. Irteftagable ; not to be convicted 
of errour. 


One political argument they boaſted of as ee tat 
from the marriages of eccleſiaſticks, would enſue poverty in 


many of the children, and ere a . tory and burden to the 
church, —  Opratt's Sermons. | 


Unconce'aLeD. . adj. Not en by cold. 


By expoſing wine, after four months digeſtion in horſe- 


dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous parts will freeze, 


but the ſpirit retire, and be' found uncongealed in the center. 
| ' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Unco'njucal. aj. 
faith; not beficting a wife or wan 

y name 

To all poſterity may Rand defam d: 

With malediction mention'd, and the blot, 40 

Of falſhood moſt wnconjug al traduc d. Milton" s Agoniſtes 


Unconne'cTtep. adj. Not coherent ; not Joined by pro- 
per tranſitions or dependence, of parts; lax ; looſe; vague. 


Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments broken off rom 


any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort, unconnected diſcourſes, can ne- 
ver ſurvey an entire body of trutn. an. 


* 94 
Unconni1'vins. adj, Not. forhearing peval notte. 
Io that hideous place not ſo confſin d. > 
By rigour auc ii] but that oft 270 6438760 
Leaving my dolorous priſon, L enjoy 5110 
Large liberty, to round this globe of A 785 12: 


* 


"0003/1 not to be © overcome: ; invincible. MEG 1 


F4 


I s 1270 on Critici Ok | 


Milton” Par. Reg. 


Not conſiſtent with matrimonial 


a lion. | 
Mena aaz. adj. Not to be ſubdued; inſupera- - . 


181 Wd act bis thunder on the A 1 50 baue ing 1 
Fe to feel the force of his unconguerab e. 
? a $4.6 adillio, firſt uncunquerable lord! + © 
Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the bond: Pape 
Un CO'NQUERABL v. adv. /Invincibly ; v7 oa RH 
The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong; 
Wild, furious herds, NIE ſtrong. _ TY 


.Unco NQUE RED. adj. Not We 5 not Overcome. 


2. Infuperable ; 9 
(1.— To die ſo tamely, 
O'ercome by paſſion and misfortune, 


And ſtill anconquer d by my foes, ſounds ill. Denban. 
Unconquer'd yet, in that forlorn eſtate, Wt 
His manly courage overcame his fate. | Dryd, 


{2.) Theſe brothers had a-while ſerv'd the king of Pontus; 
and in all his affairs, eſpecially of war, whereunto they were 
only apt, they had ſhewed as wnconguered courage, ſo a rude 
faithfulneſs. | Sidney, 

What was that ſnaky-headed gorgon ſhield, 
That wiſe Minerva wore, ancunguer u virgin . 

Wherewith ſhe freez d her foes to congeal d ove, 

But rigid looks, and chaſte auſterity, - | 

And noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence, 

With ſudden adoration and blank awe ? 1-0: bes. 
Unco'nSCIONABLE. adj, 1. Exceeding the limits of any 
juſt claim or expectation. 2. Forming unreaſonable ex. 
peQations. 3. Enormous ; vaſt. A low word. 4. Not 

uided or influenced by conſcience. 

(1.) A man may oppoſe an unconſcionable requeſt for an un- 
juſtifiable reaſon. | L* Efirange. 

(2.) Vou cannot be ſo unconſcionable as to charge me for not 
ſubſcribing of my name, for that would reflect too groſsly upon 
your own party, who never dare it. Dryden. 

3-) His giantſhip is gone ſomewhat creft- fall'n, 3 

Stalking with leſs wncon ſcionable ſtrides, _ l 

And lower looks, but in a ſultry chafe. Milton's 1 

(4.) How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and unconſcion- 
able ?. hardly ever did any man of no conſcience continue a man 
of any credit long. | South. 


Unco'nsCloNABLENESS. n. J. Unreaſonableneſs of hope 
or claim. 
Unco'/nscionaBLy. adv. Unreaſonably. 
Indeed tis pity you ſhould miſs 
Th' arrears of all your ſervices ; 
And for th' eternal obligation, 
X have laid upon th* ungrateful nation, 
Be uſed fo unconſcionably hard, « 


As not to find a juſt reward. | Hudibras, 
| This is a common vice; though all things here 
Are ſold, and ſold e dear. Dryden Fuv. 


Unco'xsciovs. adj. Having no mental perception, 


2. Unacquainted; e 
(1.) Unconſcious cauſes only ſtill impart 
Their utmoſt ſkill, their utmoſt power exert : 
Thoſe which can freely chuſe, diſcern, and know, 
Can more or leſs of art and care beſtow. - 
(2.) A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, . 
+ - Untam'd, ;unconſerous of the galling yoke. _ Pope. 
Ux co! NSECRATED; at. Not ſacred; not dedicated; not 
devoted. 
The ſin of Iſrael had even unconſecrated and profaned that 
facred edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. Sow. 


Unconsz'nTED: 24%. Not yielded, 4 
We ſhould extend it even to the weakneſſes of our natures, 
to our proneneſs to evil» for however theſe, unconſented to, will 


Blackmore. 


5 | not be e e Ter are "ay matter of ſorrow. 


5 Wake's Preparation for Death. 
ure b xv. adj.” Not . not attended o. 
Love yourſelf 4d in that Tov | ft 363 109; 

Not unconſidered leave your honour,' ' Shateſ. 


It will not Ra roy that gd no op 1 in this 
labyrinth. 775 Ne. Brown's Va Hs \Errours. 
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Unco' NSONANT: os 3 unfit + inconÞlteat. 


It ſeemed a thing unconſonant, that the works ſhould honour ; 


any other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth as the 
Creator of the world. Hooker, 
Un co/N STANT. adj. lincunſtant, Fr. inconflans, Latin.) 
Fickle; not ſteady; changeable; mutable. 
More uncon ſt ant than the wind; who woos 

Ey'n now the frozen boſom of the north ; 
And, being auger'd, puffs away from thence, 


T urning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth, Shak. 
—— Th' unconflant {kies | 
Do change their courſe as ſev'ral winds ariſe, May's Virgil. 
 Unco'nsTRAINED. adj. Free from compulſion. | 
Will you, with free and vnconfirained foul, © 
Give me your daughter? Shakeſp. 


Theſe be the miſeries which our firſt parents brought upon all 
mankind, unto-whom God, in his creation, gave a free and 
unconflrained will. Raleigh Hift, * the World. 
His highneſs is return'd. 
And unconfirain'd? But with what change 


Of countenance did he receive the meſſage? Denham. 
Made for his uſe, yet he has form'd us ſo, | 
We unconfirain' d, what he commands us, do. Dryden. | 


UnconSTRAINEDLY, adv, Without force ſuffered, 


Such a patron has frankly, generouſly, and wnconfirained! 
relieved me. South, 
UNCoNSTRA'INT. n. . Freedom from conſtraint ; eaſe. 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a ſcholar ; and though the great- 


eſt maſter of poetry, he wanted that eaſineſs, that air of freedom 


and unconſiraint, which is more ſenſibly to be perceived, than 
delcribed, 

Unconsu'LTING, a7. [inconſultus, Lat.] Heady; raſh; 
improvident; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus's 8 whom uncon- 
ſulting affection, unfortunately. born to mewards, had made 
borrow ſo much of her natural modeſty, as to leave her more 
decent rayments. Sidney. 


Unconsv'meD. adj, Not waſted ; not | deſtroed by any 


waſting power. 


Hope never comes, | 

That comes to all, but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 9 

With ever-burning ſulphur uncenſum d. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fre unconſumed, 1s an 
idea that always accompanies our. complex ideas, ſignified by 
the word gold. Locke. 


Unconsu' MMATE, adj, Not conſummated. 
Acron came to the fight, 
Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and unconſunmate night. 


en 
UnconTe'MNED. adj. Not deſpiſed. 
a Which of the peers, | 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Stood not negleted ? Shak. Henry VIII. 


UncoxTE'nTED. adj. Not contented ; not fatisfied. 
___ — —-FPemit me, chief, | 
To lead this zxncontented gift away. | "AIRY 
UnconTe/nTiNGNEss. u. Want of power to ſatisfy. 
The decreed wncontentingneſs of all other goods, is richly re- 


paired. by its being hot an en to provè a riſe to our love's 
lettling in God. 73 Boyle. 


Indiſputable not controver- 


tible. 
Where is the man that has unconteſtible evidence of he truth 
of all that he Na or of the falſhood of all he e 
Tr | ocke. 
Unc yes. adj. Not Siſputed/; evident.” LES 
. *Tis by experience uncontefied fond; NN 
Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 1 
Still ſhake off all chings on their ſurface ple d. 


UncovrxirE. adj. Not religiouſſy penitent. 


The prieſt, by en an” ancontrite ſinner; cannot ald Fea orrRU'pT; adj." 


him contrite, Hammond Practical lee, 


Felton on the Claſficks. 


J Uxdonkg“ CTED. 44% 


Once 


ph K lab a. Not diſputed; not _ to 
ig te, 

One reaſon of the cer o de certainty of at 
ſcience is, becauſe 'tis bein 1 70 clear and ſettled ſignificatious 
of names. Glanville, 

'UnconTao'ulanLe. * Refſtlefs; powerful be- 
yond oppoſition. 2. Indifoutable ; irreſragable. Wen 

(1.) Gaza mourns, 

And all that band them to reſiſt 


His uncontroulable intent. | — Wi Iton. 
( 2.) The penſion was granted, by 50 of the king of 
England's uncontroulable title to England. Hayward. 


This makes appear the error of thoſe, who think it an 2a- 
cControulable maxim, that power is always ſafer lodged in many 
hands, than in one ; thoſe many ate as capable of enllaving as 3 


ſingle perion. ' Swift, 
UNCOxTRO'ULABLY. adv. Without poſſibility of ** 
poſition. 2. Withour * of refutation. 


(2.) Uncontroulably, and under general conſent, many opi- 
nions are paſſant, which, Bech due examination, admit of 
doubt. Brown's Valgar Errours. 

Since this light was. to reſt within them, and the judgment of 
it wholly to remain in themſelves, they might ſafely. and uncon- 
troulably pretend it greater or 55 | South, 


UxcovTAO“UEED. adj, 1. Unrefited; unoppoſed ; got. 
to be overrnled 2. Not re not refuted. 
(1.) Should I try the uncontrouled worth 


Of this pure cauſe, would kindle my rapid ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred vehemence, 


That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize, 2 
O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
. Extends thy wncontrout'd and boundleſs reign. Dryden. 
The Britiſh navy, uncontroul'd, | 
Shall wave her double croſs t extremeſt clime 
Terrific, and return with odorous ſpoils. Phillips. 


(2.) That Julius Cæſar was ſo born, is an wacontrouled re- 
port, Hayward.. 
UnconmTRO/ULEDLY. adv. Without controul ; without | 
Oppoſition. 
Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but "When the 
3 honour has once poſſeſſed the mind, "no reluctance of 
umanity is able to make heed AR it; but it commands * 


controuledly. Decay Piety. 
UNnconve'RSABLE. adj. Not ſuitable to converſation ; 
not ſocial. 


Faith and - devotion are traduced. and ridiculed, as moroſe, 
uncon ver ſable qualities. Rogers. 


Unconve'rTED. adj. 1. Not yerfuaded of the truth of 


| Chiiſtianity. 2. Not religious; not yet induced to live 
' 2a holy lite. Thus Baxter wrote a Call ro the Unconr 
Der tell. 


(1.) Salvation Sloane unto none, but ſuch as call upon 
the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt: Which nations, as yet 
uncunuerted, neither do, nor poſſibly can do, till they believe. 

Hocler. 
| \ The rt beathens, who were preſſed ' by the many 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour's'miracles, accounted for 
them after the ſame manner. Addiſon on Chriſtian Religion, 

The apoſtle reminds the Epheſians of the guilt and miſery of 

their former wnconverted: eſtate, when aliens from the common. 

wealth = Iſrael. | | hues af | 
Un convince. adj, Not convinced, 

A. way not. to be introduced into the ſeminaries of thoſe, IF 

- are to propagate eien, or philoſophy, amongſt the ignorant 

and uncondinced. Locke, 


To. UxcolRD. wv. a. To looſe a ching bound with cords: - 

Inaccurate; not 1 to ex- 

ine en eee e 

I have written this too badly iq" too looſely it comes out 

| Fi the firſt draught, and uncorrected. Dryden, 

Honeſt; upright ; not tainted witk 
wickedneſi; noi | influenced by iniquitous intereſt, 
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The dad ef * 5 his world's: — are eonfuicl 
with wncorrupt judgment. 2 ner 


TH Men alledge they ne'er can find % NH NN 
| "Thoſe beauties in a female mind. {- 4444 i. 24.208 4550 
Which raiſe a flame that will endure, „ een 
For eee eee pure. N We wp * 


Unc onRU TED. adj. Not vitiated; not . deped. 
Such a hero never ſprings, 
But from the uncorrupied blood of Links, 
6) Man, yet new, 
Ne rule but uncorrupted reaſon knew, | 
And with a native bent did good purſue. | Dryden. 
Nothing! is more valuable than the records of antiquity +1 


Ro common. 


wiſh we had more of them, and more uncorrupted. _ Locke. 
Greets PTNESS. n. .. Integrity; "uprightneſs. of 
In 9 9 1 855 uncorruptneſs, gravity, ſincerity. 
Titus, ii. 7. 
To Uxnco'ver. v. a. 1. To diveſt of a covering. 2. To 


. deprive of cloaths, 3. To ſtrip of the roof. 4. To ſhew 
© openly; - to ſtrip of a veil, or concealment. 5 To bare 
the head, as in the preſence of a ſuperiour. 

(r.) After you are up, «cover your bed, and open the cur- 

tains to air it. 7 Harvey. 

Seeing an object ſeveral millions of 3 the very inſtant 

It is 4covered, may be ſhewn to be a miſtake in matter 7 

e. 

( 2.) Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, with 
** pere, body, this extremity. of the ſkies. 


"Shakeſpeare's King. Lear. 
(3.) Porches and ſchools, 


 Uncaver'd, and with ſcaffolds cumber'd ſtood. 
(4: ) He cover'd ; but his tcobhe 
Uncover'd more: ſo roſe the Danite ſtrong, 25 
Shorn of his ſtrength. Milton 's Par. Loft. 
There will certainly come ſome day or other, to wncover 
every ſoul of us. Pope's Letters. 
(5.). Rather Jet my head dance on. a bloody pole, 
Than ſtand zncover'd' to the vulgar groom. | Shak. 


Unco\UnSELLABLE. adj. Not to be adviſed; 
It would have been ancounſellable to have marched, and have 
left ſuch an enemy at their backs. i 


Unco'untanLe. adj. Innumerable. 
Thoſe uncountable, glorious bodies, were not ſer in the fir 
mament for no other end than to adorn it. Raleigh. 


Ux col ux TERTEIT. adj. Genuine; not ſpurious. 


- Pragr. 


True zeal is not any one fingle affection of the ſoul, but a 


ſtrong mixture of many holy affections, filling the heart with 
all pious intentions; all, not only ancounterfeit, but moſt fer- 
vent. 


70 Unco'vyrs. v. a. To looſe dogs from their couples. 
Uncouple in the weſtern. valley, go; 


Diſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter, Shakeſp. 
The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; | 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green 

Uncoyple here, and let us make a bay. Shateſp. 


The land on which they fought, th' appointed Dots 
In which th' zncoupled honnds began the chace, - Dryden. 


 Unco'uxreovs. adj, Uncivil ;'nnpolite. | + 
In behaviour ſome will ſay, ever ad, ſurely ſober, and ſome- 
what 3 to muſing, but never uncourteous. 93121 


Unco'vztt ovusry. adv, Uncivilly; unpolitely. 
Though ſomewhat merrily, yet uncourteouſly he railed upon 
Eoglind; objecting extreme beggary, and mere barbarouſneſs 
unto it. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


 Unco'urTLINESS. n. /  Unſuitableneſs wee to a 
court; ineleganctde. 
The quakers preſented an 2ddreſs, which. notwithſtanding | 
the pncour ts 20% of their Eat the ent was i honeſt. 
1 Addiſon, 
reg, URTLY, adj. Inelegant 40 manners; mocivil. ul) 
The lord treaſurer not entering into thoſe refinements of pay- 


Unco' UTH. adj. 


Clarendon. 


Spratt's Sermons. * 


Sidney. U 


Uxcro'sseD. adi. 
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ing -the publick money upon. orn. edlen hath been & | 


; uncourtly as to ſtop it. 


ws * Swift 
-[uncus, 0 


Saxon]. Odd; + fog 5 unu- 


A very uncouth fight wisto behold; Nan 5 . 
How he did faſhion his untoward pace; : wel 
For as he forward moy'd his footing old, 

| Spenſer, | 


ſual. 


So backward ſtill was turn'd his wrinkled face. 
The lovers ftanding in this doleful wife, + 
A warrior bold unwares-approached near, 
Uncouth in arms yclad, and ſtrange diſguiſe, ----- 
I am ſurprized with an ancouth. fear; 
A chilling ſweat o'erruns my trembling joints; 
- My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. 
I The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affects m equally; nor can I like | 
T his uncouth dream, of evil ſprung, I fear, 
Say on; 
"= I that day was abſent, as befel, 
Bound on a voyage wvncouth, and obſcure, 
Far on excurſion toward the gates of hell. Million. 
It was ſo wncouth a fight, for a fox to appear withdat a tale, 
that the very thoughts made him weary of his 75 L"Eftranye. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncauth, perhaps unlawful to reveal Dryden. 
I am more in danger to miſunderſtand his true meaning, chan 
if 1 had come to him with a mind unpoſſeſſed by doctors of my 
ſet, whole reaſonings will of courſe make all chime; that way, 
and make the genuine meaning of the author ſeem harſh, ſtrain- 
ed, arid uncouth to me. Locke, 
He made that a pleaſant ſtudy, which, in the hands of Bar- 


Io ©; Fairfax, 
. Shak, 


Milton, 


tolus and Baldus, was ancouth and rugged,. Baker, 
Une UTHLY. adv, Oddly ; ſtrangely. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. Dryd. 


ORCS UTHNESS, u. . Oddneſs ; ſtrangeneſs. 

To deny himſelf in the lefſer inſtances, that fo when the great- 

er come, they may not have the diſadyantage of wncouthneſs, 

and perfect ſtrangeneſs, to enhance their difficulty, muſt be ac- 

knowledged reaſonable, hs Dicay of Piety. 

To UNYCR EAT E. wv. a, To annihilate; to reduce to no- 
thing; to deprive of exiſtence. 

Tempt me with ſuch affrights no more, 


Left what I made IT wrcreate. Carew, 
Who created thee, lamenting learn; | 

Who can uncreate thee thou ſhalt know. _ Milten, 
Light dies before _ uncreating word. Pope, 


Uxcrza'rteD. adj. 1. Not yet created, 

Not produced by eren 
(1. Ho haſt thou difturh'd 
Heav'n's bleſſed peace, ang into nature brought 
Miſery, «ncreated till the crime | 


2. [Incree, Fr.) 


Of thy rebellion ? Miltn, 
(.̃2.) What cauſe within, or nt without is found 
That can a being uncreated bound? Blackmore, 


The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have of God is 
God bimſelf; it being ſomething as he Mev: uncreatel. 
L-“cte. 


Uncas' DITABLENESS.' . / Want of reputation. 
To all other diſſwaſives, we may add this of the wncreditable- 
neſs.; the beſt that can be ſaid is, that they uſe. wit foolifhly, 
whereof the one part devours the other. Decay of Pitt) 
vc ED, adj. Not cropped ;. not gathered, 
— Thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and wxcropp'd falls to the ground. 


Uncancelled. 150 Fe 
Such gain the cap of him, that — them Pang | 

Vet keeps his book wncraſs'd. t. ,, Shak. Cymbeline: 

Uxcrxo'upep. adi. Not ſtraitened-by. want ae room. 

— An amphitheatre. 1 TESTES 
on its publick ſhows; un ed Rome, } 
And held, wncrouded nations in its ee” reg 47 Alen 
To Ux AO“ WX. v. 4. To deprive of a crown 3" 0 pdeprive 

of. eier. 5 * F 


Milton 


: / 


T3 * 


_ 


EE be 
He hath done me wrong; 
und therefore I'll ancrogun him ere't be long. 
Ye pow'rs ! , he 
See a ſacred king uncroaum d; 
| See your offspring, Albion, bound, 
U'ncTtion. . / [un#ion, French.] 1. The act of anoint- 
ing. 2. Unguent; ointment. 3. The act of anointing 
medically. 4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. 5. The 
The rite of anointing in the laſt hours. 6. Any thing 
that excites piety” and devotion z that which melts to 
devotion. | Fats . 
(I.) The unction of the tabernacle, the table, the laver, the 
altar of God, with all the inſtruments appertaining thereunto, 


Sal. 


8 


— 


. 


made them for ever holy. f Hooker. With frank, and with uncurbed plainneſs, | 
(2 The king bimKiF the ſacred anfjor made re vs the Dauphin's mind. Eero Pre 
þ As king by office, and as prieſt by trade. | Dryden. To Un cu'RL. v. a, To looſe from ringlets, or convolu- 
lon, (3-) Such as are of hot conſtitutions, ſhould uſe bathing in- tions. | | 7 
| hot water, rather than wn#7ons. Arbuthnot on Aliments, There ſtands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
a -— Mother, | 85 | Above his head in ftorms ; but when *tis clear, 
5 Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. Dry. 
ſillon. That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs ſpeaks. Shak, The lion's foe lies proſtrate on the plain, 
tale, (5. Their extreme unction, adminiſtered as the dying man's He ſheaths his paws, wncurls his angry mane; | 
ange. viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the ceremony of his And, pleas d with bloodleſs honours of the day, | 
| recovery, may.be added. Hammond Fundamentals, Walks over, and diſdains th' inglorious prey. Dryd. 
den. UncTuo'sitTy. n. . [from unfuous.] Fatneſs; oili- The furies fink upon their iron beds, 
„ than neſs. ; WOES: And ſnakes uncurld hang liſt' ning round their heads. Pope. 
of ad Fuliginous exhalations contain an unctugſity in them, and a- To Uncv'x, w. n. To tall from the ringtets. 
"rad riſe from the matter of fuel. Brown's Vulg. Err. My fleece of woolly hair now «ncurls, — 
raln- { . ; 4 Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unrowl 
18. . UncTvous. adj. Fat; clammy ; oily. . 
.  Drv u th harrow'd veins. and plough-t 1 ; To do ſome fatal execution, Shak. Titus Andron. 
E Bar. 4 y naar A- xa 7, orig ey Uncu'zxLeD. adj. Not collected i inglet 
Wh Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu'riſn draughts, HCY REED Os * ed into ringlets. 
: And morſels unuovs, greaſes his pure mind, Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; = 
| That from it all conſideration lips. Shakef. With honeſt faces, though uncurled hair. Dr yd. 
—— A wand'ring fire, | But ſince, alas frail beauty muſt decay; 
Dy Compact of unctubus vapour, which the night Curl'd or ancur l d, fince locks will turn to grey; 
Condenſes, and the cold environs round, What then remains, but well our pow'r to uſe, 8 
e great- Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milt. Par. Loft. And keep good humour ſtill, whate'er we loſe ? 4415 55 "Tas" 
uthneſs, So fat and wrttuous, that with the bellies of five of them, UnCuRRENT. adj Not current; not paſſing in common 
t be ac- there is made uſually a hogſhead of train oil. Heylyn. payment. — LING 
Piety. The trees were unctuůaus fir, and mountain aſh, Dryd. Your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, is not crack'd 
to no- Whether they un2uous exhalations are, with in the ring. | Shak. Hamlet. 
Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming ſo alone. Dryden. can no other anſwer make but thanks 
—— Th infernal winds, And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turns | 
Carew, - Dilating, and with «x&uous vapour fed, x Are ſhuffled off with ſuch wncurrent. pay, Shakeſp. - 
Diſdain'd their narrow cells. 4 3s Philips. To Uncu'zss. v. a. To free from any execration. | 
Milten, Camphire, oil-olive, linſeed-oil, ſpirit of - turpentine, and Uncurſe their ſouls ; their peace is made 
Pope. amber, are fat, ſulphureous, uncthuous bodies. Neculon. With head, and not with hands. | Shak. R. II. 
ee, Fl.] UncTvuousness. 2. ſ. Fatneſs; oilineſs; clammineſs; Uncu'rxsT. adj. Not execrated. 12 
3 greaſineſmmu. | | Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, ancurſed by 
A great degree of. unuouſneſs is not neceſſary to the produc- any language or ſecret imprecation of mine, not long after pays 
; tion of the like effects. | Boyle, his _ and e 3 1 K. Charles, 
Uncu'LLED, adj. Not gathered. . 
1 Mi ion. A ſweaty gs 4 _ Ah, whe nage brought 1 To e how - things were created firſt. | Waller. 
2 Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, | NCU T. adf. ot cut. 3 7 | 
3 Uncullid, as came to hand. Milton Par. Loft. We muſt reſign! heay'n his great ſoul doth claim, 
God is Une . l S e In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame: | 
fed. eons as. . Not blamable.”-”” | a His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our iſle, 
Locle. - Thoſe canons do bind, as they are edits of nature; which And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile. . Waller: 
; | the Jews obſerving as yet unwritten, and thereby framing ſuch A nail uncut, and head uncomb'd the loves; 
editable- 2 orders, as in their law were not preſcribed, are af 23 rad And would draw on jack-boots, as ſoon as gloves. Young. 
fooliibly, anding in that reſpeCt uncuiþable. Hooter. To UnDa'm. v. a. To open; to free from the reſtraint of 
of Piet): Uncv'cxoLDeD. adj, Not made a cuckold. I 3 1 3 
As it is a heart- breaking to ſee a handſome man looſe-wiv'd, When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
ſo it is a deadly ſorrow to behold a foul knave wncuckolded. : And ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay; 
| HT dear IF ATA IE Shakeſpeare 4 Ant. and Cleo. The wary ploughman on the mountain's brow, , 


Milton, | 1 
1 Uncu'.TIvaTED. adj. [incultus, Latin,] 1. Not culti- 
vated ; not improved by tillage. 2. Not inſtructed ; not 

. Clvilized. 5 | 

(1.) Our iſle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 
But all uncultivated lay, 
Out of the ſolar walk. 


ymbelint« 
Dn. 

+7 Dryden. 
Addiſn. 
deprive 


10 
_—_—_ TS. 


uld al- 


for their benefit, it cannot be ſuppoſed he me 
Locke. 


| ant it ſho 
ways remain common and uncultivated.  —__ 


Dryd. Albion. 


God gave the world to men in common; but ſince he gave it 


(2.) The firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtile | 
Too grave for their ancultiuatæd age. . Roſcommon. 
- Theſe are inſtances of nations, where unculti vated nature 


- has been left to itſelf, without the help of letters. : Locke. 
Uncu'MBtreD. adj. Not burthened ; not embatraſſ- 
e. e . 
Lord of yourſelf, uncumber'd with a wife. Dryd. 
Uncvu'zBaBLs. adj, That cannot be curbed, or checked. 
Not uſed. | | 


so much wncurbable her garboiles, Czfar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 3 
Shrewdneſs of policy. Chak. Ant, and Cleo, 


Uncvu'zzep. adj. Licentious ; not reſtrained. 


Undams his watry ſtores. Dryd. Geergichs, 
UnDa'MAaGEDd. adj, Not made worſe ; not impaired. 
Plants will frequent changes tr Es 
Dndamag id, and their marriageable arms 4 
Conjoin with others. 5 N Philips. 
Unpa'unTED. adj. Unſubdued by fear; not depreſſed. 
| Bring forth men children ouly ; EW 


7 — 
y 
. 


For thy undaunted metal compole 3 
| Nothing 70 males. | Shak, Macbeth. 
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To Unpece' IVE. v. a. 
a fallacy. . 

All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And, not without much pains, be undeceid' d. 
My muſe enraged, from her urn, 

Like ghoſts of murder'd bodies does return 
I' accuſe the murderers, to right the ſtage, 
And undecei ve the long- abuſed age. Denham. 
Our coming judgments do in part undecei ve us, and rectify 
. the groſſer errors. Glanville, 
So far as truth gets ground in the world, ſo far ſin loſes it. 
1 ' Chriſt ſaves the world by undecerving it. Soutb. 
1 - Unvpecr'ivasLeE. adj. Not liable to deceive, or be de- 
| ceived. 
It ſerves for mare certain 8 by how much it is a 


larger and more Fomprebenlivg period, and under a more unde- 
cei uabſe calculation. Holder on Time. 


To ſet free from che influence of UVDRPIN ED. adj. 
definition. 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd 1 a8 


to guard them round with Ee of obſcure, doubtful, unde. 
Locke. 


Not to be marked out, or circum- 


Not circumſcraagls or explained by 3 


Roſcommon. 
fined words. 


 UnDeri'nNABLE. a7. 
ſcribed by a definition. 
That which is indefinite, though i it hath! ee as not 2 
ing infinite, yet thoſe bounds to us are undeſinable. Grew. 
Why fmply ideas are undeſinable is, that the ſeveral terms of 
a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all, by no means, 
repreſent an idea, which has no compoſition at all. Locke, 
UnDztro'rxMeD. adj, Not deformed ; not disfigured. 
The ſight of ſo many gallant fellows, wich all the pomp and 
glare of war, yet wndeform'd by battles, may N invite 
your curioſity. Pape. 


= BELA == with Kun Went anne they had twenty ae ud de expres wor 

1 Harman, who did the twice fir*d Harry n N . God. Footer 

j 7 And in his burning ſhip undaunted , ct Hp ie Dryden. . whoſe muſe we owe that ſort of verſe, | 
ow Mirror of antient faith in early youth! „„ Is undecided by the men of ſkill.” | Fr 8 
8 | Undaunted worth, inviolable trutll ) Ariſtotle has left undecided the duration of the action. 
9 No foe unpunilh'd in the fighting field, | | Dryden, 
1} 1 Shall dare the. Dryd. When two «dverſe winds engage with horrid ſhock, 

64 Unpa'/unTEDxEss. n. % Boldneſs; 1 35 ; Intrepi- Levying their (517 force-with utmoſt rage, ; | 
44 dity. - . Long undecided laſts the airy ſtrife. | Ty. 
WT Luther took up rides air of aſſurance, and 3 a parti- To Un oY ck. v. a. To deprive of ornaments, 14 

— 1 cular undawuntedreſs in the cauſe of truth, when it had fo mighty I find myſelf a traitor 3 ; 

160 an vppoſer. Aiterbury. For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 

Yi Ihe art of war, which they admired in him, and nis andaunt- T undeck the pompous body of a king. Sbaleſp. 
1 edneſs under dangers, were ſuch virtues as theſe iſlanders were Unpz'ckep. %. Not adorned ; not ernbellithed, 

# not uſed 6 Pope. Eve has undeck'd, ſave with herſelf. Milt. Par. Left 
1% Uxpa'unTEDLY. ad. _Bolflp's - intrepidly. ; without UnDEcrsive. . Not deciſive ; not concluſive. 

vi fear, Two nations differing about the antiquity of their lavgvage, 
Tt It ſhall hid his foul go out of his body undauntedly, wed lift made appeal to an undeciſive experiment, when they agreed up- 
A up its head with confidence, before ſaints and angels. South, on the trial of a child br Fought up among the wild inhabitants 
5 Unpa'zzLEeD. adj. Not dimmed, or doufuſed * ſplen- of the deſert. - Glarvilk, 

11 1 | UnDECL1NED. adj... Not grammatically varied by ter- 
11 5 Here matter new to gaze the devil N mination. 2. Not deviating 3 not turned ns the Tight 
Th Undazzled. Milton's Par. Lofl, way. 

103 As undaxgled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be ſuppo- (2.) In his track my wary feet have ſtept; | 
19 ſed to caſt on n when they have deen newly gazing His undeclined ways 2 kept. Sandyr 5 Paras, 
MA - on the ſun. | Boyle. Unpe'picaTED. adj. 1. Not conſecrated ; - not "one. 
8 To Unpe'ar, v. 4. . To free from deafneſs. 2. Not inſeribed to a s 

4 Thongh Richard my life's counſel would not hear, (2.) I ſhould Jet this book come forth anraten were it 

be My death s ſad tale may yet undeaf his ear. - Shak. not that I look upon this dedication as a duty. ' Boyle, 

14 UnDERa'UcCHtD. adj, Not corrupted by debauchery. Un DEE“ DD. adj. Not fignalized by action. . 

0 When the world was buxome, freſh and young, | My {word, with an unbatter'd edge, N 

Wd Her ſons were undebauch' d, and therefore ſtrong. Dryd. I ſheath again undeeded. Shak. Macbeth, 

# Unot'/cacon. =. , [from undecim, Lat. and y, Gt.] Unpera'ce. adj. Not POL of its form ; not disfi- 

WI A bgure of eleven angles or ſides. gured. | 

WH  Unpeca'vins. adj. Not ſuffering diminution or declen- Thoſe arms, which for nine centuries had brav 4 

. ſion. The wrath of time on antick ſtone engrav'd ; 

FA Ihe fragrant myrtle, and the; juicy vine, Now torn by mortars, ſtand yet undefac'd, $5 

ex! Their parents undecaying ſtrength declare, On nebler trophies by thy valour rais'd, Granville, 

1 W hich with freſh labour, and unweary'd care, UnDere'asiBLE..adj, Not defealible; not to be vacated 

1 We new plants. Blackmore on the Creation. or annulled. | 31 5 

1 UnDtca'yed. adj. Not liable to be Manne or im UnperrLeD. adi. Not polluted ; not vitiated; not cor. 

ny | paired, rupted. | 

x How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd 1 g Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten the victory, 

1h Judge if ſuch warriours want immortal aid, Dryd. ſtriving for undefiled rewards. Wiſdom, iv. 3. 
. 1 If in the melancholy ſhades below, Whoſe bed is undeſil d, and chaſte, pronounc'd. Millon. 

1/14 The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; Her Arethuſian eam remains unſoil 'd, ö ite 

— 1 Vet mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine undecay d Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefl'd ; E 

HY Burn on through life, and animate my ſhade. Pope. Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. Dryd. 
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Unvpect':vep. adj. Not cheated; not impoſed on. 


All of a tenour was their after life; | 
No day diſeslour'd with domeſtick ſtrife: 
No jealouſy, but mutual truth beliey'd ; 
Secure repoſe, and kindneſs undecei vd. | 
Unpeci'peo, adj. Not determined; not ſettled. 
For one thing, which we have * to the . of By Wuren, 


Dryden. 


UvpbETI ZD. adj. Not ſet at defiance ; not challenged. 


Falſe traitor, thou broken haſt 
The law of arms, to ſtrike foe undefied; . 
But thou thy treaſon's fruit, IJ hope, ſhalt taſke 
Right ſour, and feel the law, the which thou haſt defac * 


| Tarifa 
Changed a a blunt cane for a ſteel. pointed art, Per 


Spenſer 


. 


Reſp. 
Loft, 


uage, 
d up- 
1tants 
ill. 
y ter- 


right 


Parap, 
voted. 


vere it 
Boyle. 


acbeth, 
t disfi- 


anville, 
vacated 


ot cor · 


victory, 
75 iv . Jo 


Milt N. 


Dry4 
d by a 


rines, as 
al, unde- 
Locke. 


circum- 
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1 And meeting Ozmyn next, 


UnDE Li'BE RATED. adj. Not carefully conſidered. 


ment, tranſported him with paſſion. BEE 
UNDELI/GHTED. adi. Not pleaſed ; not touched with 


UnxperLo'kED. adj. 


by. 17. In the ſlate of. 


Who wanting time for treaſon to provide, 
He baſely threw it at him, umd dd. 


The prince's umdeliberated throwing himſelf into that engage- 
Clarendon, 


pleaſure. | | 
— — The fiend 
Saw undeligbted all delight; all kind 
Of living creatures, new to ſight. 
UnDEL1i'GHTFUL, adj, Not giving pleaſure. 
He could not think of involving himſelf in the ſame ande- 
lightful. condition of life. | _ Clarendon, 
UnDEMO'LISHED. adj. Not razed ; not thrown down. 
She undemoliſb'd ſtood, and ev'n till now 
Perhaps had ſtood. 
They ſtood by, and ſuffered Dunkirk to lie #ndemoliſbed, 
| | Swift. 
Not capable of fuller evi- 


UnpEMo'NSTRABLE. adj, 
dence. . a | 
Out of the peeps of the law of nature, as of certain, com- 
mon, and «undem 
farily proceed unto certain more particular determinations : 
which particular determinations being found out according un- 
to the reaſon of man, they have the names of human laws. 
e | Hooker. 
UxDEnTaBLE. adj, Such as cannot be gainfaid. 
That age which my gray hairs make ſeem more than it is, 
hath not diminiſhed in me the power to protect an undeniable ve- 
rity. : | 
He ſuppoſed the principles, upon which he grounded his ar- 
uments, to have been undeniable. 
Of thoſe of the ſecond claſs, we have a plain and andeniable 
certainty. |  _Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
UVDENIABL Y. adv, 80 plainly, as to admit no contra- 
dition; = 457 258; | | | 
It is wndeniably founded in the expreſs affirmations of holy 
writ. i : 1 5 Hammond. 
This account was differently related by the antients; that is, 
undeniably rejected by the moderns. Brown, 
Igrant that nature all poets ought to ſtudy: but then this 


alſo undeniably follows, that thoſe things which delight all ages, 


muſt have been an imitation of nature, . 
1, Not lamented. 

Riſe wretched widow ! 'rife ; nor undeplor'd 

Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford ; 
But riſe prepar'd to mourn thy periſh'd lord. 

UnDePra'veD. adj.» Not corrupted. _ > 

Knowledge dwelt in our wndepraved natures, as light in 

the ſun; it is now hidden in us like ſparks in a flint. Glan. 


Dryd. 


'Uxpuyri'vep. Not diveſted by authority ; not ſtripped 


of any poſſeſſion. 


He, undepriv'd, his benefice forſook. Dryden. 


Up ER. prepoſition. [undar, Gothick; unden; Saxon; 
onder, Dutch. ] 1. lp ſtate of ſubjection to. 


2. In the 
ſtate of pupillage to. 3. Beneath; ſo as to be covered, 
or hidden; not over; not above. 4. Below in place 3 
not above. This is the ſenſe of under ſail; that is, hav- 
ing the ſails ſpread aloft. 5. In a leſs degree than. 6. 


For leſs than. 7. Leſs than; below. 8. By the ſhow of. 


9. With leſs. than, 10. In the flate of inferiority to; 
noting rank or order of precedence. 11. In a ſtate of 


being loaded with. 12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion by, or 


ſubjeQion to. 13. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or o- 
verborn. - 14. In A ſtate of being liable to, or limited by. 
15. In a ſlate of depteſſion, ot dejection by; in a ſtate of 
inferiority. 16. In the ſtate of bearing, or being known 


rived to; noting time. 19. Repreſented by. 


Mile. Par. Loft, of ſome other than himſelf, which is want of liberty. 


"Philips, | e wil eee 


fire, if it had not been under water. | 


onfirable principles, man's reaſon doth neceſ- 


Sidney. 
White. 


not to be evaded ander ſome plauſible diſtinction. 


| plaint, under the extremity of torture. 
18. Not having reached or ar- 
20. In a 


ſtate of protection. 21. With reſpect to; referred to. 
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232. Atteſled by. 23. Subjected to being the ſubject of. 
24. In the next ſtage of ſubordination. 25. In a ſtate of 
relation that claims protection. 26. It is generally oppoſ- 


ed to above, or oer Font © | 
(1.) When good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove. * Dryd. 
Every man is put under a neceſſity, by his conſtitution, as an 
intelligent being, to be determined by his own judgment, what 
is beſt for him to do; elſe he would be under the vn rg d 
Locke. 
(2.) Io thoſe that live . 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denbam. 
The princes reſpected Helim, and made ſuch improvements 
under him, that they were inſtructed in learning. Guardians» · 
(3.) Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 
| Bacon Nat. Hift. 
The doctor had before him the barbarous uſage of his bre- 
thren, clap'd on ſhipboard under hatches. Fell. 
If it ſtood always under this form, it would have been under 
Burnet. 
Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dryd. 
Many a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, and never 
produces any thing for want of improvement. Locke. 
(4-) As they went ander ſail by him, they held up their 


hands and made their prayers. Sraney. 
By that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen, 1115 
When the falſe Trojan under. ſail was ſeen. . Shak, 


Miſſeltoe hath been found to put forth under the boughs, and 
not only above the boughs; ſo it cannot be any thing that fal- 
leth upon the bough. SHLD Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
He gather'd now, ye waters, under heav'n. Milton. 

(5.) Medicines take effect ſometimes under, and ſometimes 
above, the natural proportion of their virtue. Hooker. 
If you write in your ſtrength, you ſtand revealed at firſt ; 
and ſhould you write ander it, you cannot avoid ſome peculiar 

graces. Dryd. Dedication to Juvenal. 

(6.) We are thrifty enough not to part with any thing ſer- 
viceable to our bodies, under a good conſideration ;, but make 


little account of what is moſt beneficial to our ſouls. Ray. 


(7.) Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollution, 
and not to be reformed by any thing under a new creation. 
| 0 South. 
Theſe men of forehead love to inſure a cauſe, and ſeldom 
talk under certainty and demonſtration. Collier on Confidence. 


There are ſeveral hundred pariſhes in England ander twenty 
pounds a year, and many under ten. Swift, 
868.) That which ſpites me more than all the wants, 
He does it ander name of perfect love. Shak. 
"Tis hard to bind any ſyllogiſm ſo cloſe upon the mind, as 
| Baker. 
(9-) Several young men cduld never leave the pulpit - under 
half a dozen conceits. ve: 33-1 £7 81 Swift, 
(10.) It was too great an honour for any man under a duke. 
| Addi ſon. 
(11.) He ſhall but bear them, as the aſs bears gold, | 
To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, Shak, 
| — He holds the people 1355 1 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world,. 
Than camels in their war; who have their provender 
Only for bearing burthens, and fore bloss 
For ſinking «under them. Shak. Coriolanus, 
(12.) After all, they have not been able to give any conſi- 
derable comfort to the mind, ander any of the great preſſures of 
this life. | 1 Tillotſon. 
At any rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent evil, which we 
are apt to think nothing abſent can equal; becauſe, under the 
preſent pain, we find not ourſelves capable of any, the leaſt de- 
gree of happineſs. | „ * Locle. 
Women and children did not ſhew the leaſt ſigns of com. 
9 Collier. 
Iluſtrious parent ! now ſome e „ 
That I may Clymene's proud boaſt believe, : 
Nor longer under falſe reproaches grieve. 
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ö Pope. 


turneth unto choler in them; "ou anſwer fumingly. Yet in 
this their mood, they caſt forth 


South. 


men's eyes. 7 5 i F 
on ſprung up amongſt us, that flattered princes 


A generati 


that they have a divine right to abſolute power, let the laws and 


conditions ander which they enter upon their authority, be what 
they will. Locde. 


It is not firange to find a country half unpeopled, where fo 


great a proportion of both ſexes is tied under fuch vows of chaſ- 
ny. _ 1 | Addiſon on Italy. 
Things of another world are ander the diſadvantage of being 
diſtant, and therefore operate but faintly. Atterbury. 
(15.) There is none but he, 5 

* Whoſe being I do fear, and ander him, 

My genius is rebuk'd, as Antony's was by Cæſar. Shak. 
gt, This faction, ander the name of Puritan, became very 


turbulent, during the reign of Elizabeth. Soft. 
The raiſing of ſilver coin has been only by coining it with leſs 
filver in it, ander the ſame denomination. Locle. 


([ 17.) It they can ſucceed without blood, as under the preſent 


diſpoſition of things, it is very poſſible they may, it is to be ho- 
ped they will be ſatisfied. Swift. 
(18.) Three ſons he dying left under age; ZE 

By meaos whereof, their uncle Vortigern 
- Uſurp'd the throne during their pupillage.  . Spenſer, 
\_ \(a9.) Morpheus is repreſented by the antient ſtatuaries under 
the figure of a boy aſleep, with a bundle of poppy in his hand, 
$345) ATT: Addi ſon. 
(ao.) Under favour, there are other materials for a common- 


wealth, befiiles ſtark love and kindneſs. BEEN + */ 7 | Ou 


(21.) Mr. Duke may be mentioned ander the double capaci- 
ty of a poet and a divine, Felton on the Claſſicks, 
Under this head may come in the ſeveral conteſts and wars be- 
4wixt popes and the ſecular princes. Leſley. 
(22.) Cato major, who had with great reputation borne all 


the great offices of the commonwealth, has left us an evidence, 


under his own hand, how much he was verſed in country af. 


Fairs. CLocte on Education, 


(23.) To geſeribe the revolutions of nature, will require a 


ſteady eye; eſpecially fo to connect the parts, and pretent them 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


all under one view. 


Memory is the ſtorehouſe of our ideas. For the narrow 


mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas under 
view at once, it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay them 


p. a Les. 
The thing under proof is not capable of demonſtration, and 
muſt be ſubmitted to the trial of probabilities. Locke. 


Diſtin&t conceptions, that anſwer their verbal diſtinctions, 
ſerve to clear any thing in the ſubje&t ander conſideration. 

: | : Locke. 

I rather fuſpe&t my own judgment, than believe a fault to 
be in that poem, which lay ſo long ander Virgil's correction, 
and had his laſt hand put to it. | F254 


Locke, 


- Urs. adv. 1. In a ſtate of ſubjection or ioferiority. 2. 


Below; not above. 3. Leſs : oppoſed to over or more. 
4. It has a fignification reſembling that of an adjective; 
lower in place; inferiour ; ſubje&t ; ſubordinate. But, 
perhaps, in this ſenſe it ſhould be conſidered as united to 
the following word. 
we ſeveral ſenſes, which the following examples will ex- 
plain. 14 


(1.) Ve purpoſe to keep under the children of Judah for 


bondmen and bond-women. | 2 Chron. xxviil. 10. 
41.853.) He kept the main ſock without alteration, ander or over. 
be pos SERIF Addiſon, Spectater, 


mewhat, wherewith,” under 
- . pain of greater diſpleaſure, we mult reſt contented. Hooker. - 
be greateſt part of mankind is flow of apprehenſion; and 
therefore, in many caſes, under a neceſſity of ſeeing with other 


Addi ſon. 
| (24.) This is the only ſafe-guard, ander the ſpirit of God, 
that diftated theſe ſacred writings, that can be relied on. 


It is much uſed in compoſition, - 
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Ou) — Iwill ighht . pd 
Aͤgainſt my canker'd country with the ſpleens 
Of all the under fiendss. bak. Corfolanus, 
UnDera'crion. . . Subordinate action; action not eſ- 

' ſential to the main ſtory. . n (Fd dt 1 | 

The leaſt epiſodes, or underactions, interwoven in it, are 
parts neceſſary, or convenient to carry on the main deſign. 
Fs Dryden. 


© 
— 
* 


7 Unrennea's. v a [under and Bray. 1. To ſupport; 


to endure. 2. To line; to guard. Out of uſe. 
(1.) What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves? 
Wooing poor craftmen with the craft of ſmiles, $4.0 
And patient underbearing of his fortune. Shak, 
(2) The dutcheſs of Milan's gown; not like your cloth of 
gold, ſet with pearls, down-fleeves, fide-fleeves, and ſkirts 
round, «nderborne with a bluiſh tinſel. 
| Shak. Mach Ado about Nothing, 


Uvea AER. 7. (under and bearer.) In funerals, 


thoſe that ſuſtain the weight of the body, diſtin from 


"thoſe who are bearers of ceremony, and only hold up the 
pall. ; LY | 


To UN DERBI'D. v. a. [under and bid.) ; To offer for any 


thing leſs than it is worth. 


UnDisRCLE'RK. =. / [under and clerk.] A clerk ſubordi- 


nate to the principal clerk. 2 415 
Coleby, one of his under-ſwearers, was tried for robbing the 
treaſury, where he was an underclerk. | Savife. 
To UnderxDo'. v. n. [under and do.] 1. To act below 
one's abilities. 2. Jo do lefs than is requiſite. 
(7:9 You overact, when you ſhovld underdo z 
A little call yourſelf again, and think, B. John ſon. 
(2.) Nature much Ir owe overdoes than under does You 
| ſhall find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath none. 
| | | Grew, 
UnDErra'ction: n. , [under and faction.] Subordinate 
faction; ſubdiviſion of a faction. | 
Chriſtianity loſes by conteſts of underfaFions;  D. of Piety, 
Unpzxre'LLow. . / [under and fellow.]' A mean man; 
a ſorry wretch. | | 


They carried him to a houſe of a principal officer, who with 


no more civility, though with much more buſineſs than thoſe 
wnderfellows had ſhewed, in captious manner put interrogatories 
unto him. 1 Sidney. 
UnDErFI'LLING. n. J [under and fill] Lower part of 
an edifice. > F 
To found our habitation firmly, firſt examine the bed of 
earth upon which we will build, and then the anderfillings, or 
ſubſtruction, as the antients called it. 
To UnDegxro'NG. v. a. [under and fangan, Saxon.]. To 
take in hand. Obſolete: | | 
Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didſt ander fung my lady to wexe ſo light, | 
Shouldſt well be known for ſuch thy villainy. Spenſer, 
To UN DERTU“RNIS RH. v. 4. [under and furniſh.) To ſup- 
ply with leſs than enough. | 


- 


w 


Can we ſuppoſe God would underfurniſh man for the ſtate he 


deſigned him, and not afford him a ſoul large enough to purſue 
his happineſs ? Collier on Kindneſs. 


To Uxperxc1'sp, v.-a. [under and gird.] To bind be- 


low; ta round the bottom. | 

When they had taken it up, they uſed helps, undergirding 

the ſhip, 755 | | | As, xxvii. 17. 
To UnDdexco'. v. 4. [under and go.] 1. To ſuffer; to 
ſuſtain; to endure evil. 2. To ſupport ;' to hazard. 

Not in uſe. 3. To ſuſtain ; to be the bearer of; to poſſeſs. 

Not in uſe. 4. To ſuſtain; to endure without fainting. 
5. To paſs through. 6. To be ſubject to. 
___ (r,) With mind averſe, he rather underavent 


His people's will, than gave his own conſent, Deja. 


. 2.) I have moved certain Romans, 
To undergo with me, an enterprize 


Wotton's Architecture. 
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With him I flew, and underneatb behell ell 

The earth outftretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wide. Milt. 
And as Lawake, ſweet muſick INE unge 
Above, u or under neathb; e 449: (3M 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals wood, Wy *13 + Kay Milton, 
Or ſullen Mole that 8 underneatb; ee 

Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maidens death, þ 17955 

The monſter caught in open * | 
Inclos'd, and in defair tofly away, 
Howls horrible from, underneath. _ 


The late did not lie flat upon it, but left free paſs under - 


* neath, ly Jo. 
Unpexne'aTH. prep. Under. 2 15 3 
| Fellows in arms, * 
| Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, 
/ Thus far into the bowels of the land : 
Have we march'd on. Shakeſp. 


Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long ! | 
Tf iy neath the Randard of the French 
She carry armour, as ſhe hath begun. 
Underneath this ſtone doth lie, 
As much beauty as could die | | bs 
Which in life did harbour give, | 
To more virtue than could live. | "%. 2+ B. Johnson. 
What is, hath been ; what hath been ſhall We ; 
And nothing underneath the ſun is new. 


Seandys's paraphraſe. | 


The north and fouth, and each contending blaſt, 
Are underneath his wide dominion caſt. Dryden. 
Un D E ROT FIC ER. n. /. [under and officer.] An inferiour 
officer; one in ſubordinate authority. 
This certificate of excommunication by biſhops, of all others, 


is moſt in uſe ; and would be more fo, were it not for the mani- 


fold abuſes about its execution committed by u7derofficers. 


Aylife's Parergon. 


To Unverein. wv. 4. [under and pin. To prop; to ſup- 

Ort. 

1 Victors, to ſecure themſelves againſt diſputes. of that kind, 
under} in their acqueſt jure belli. Hale Common Law. 
Unpe'/roGaTORY. adj. Not derogatory. _ 

Of our happineſs the apoſtle gives a negative deſeription ; ; 
and to create in us apprehenſions nee from what we 
ſhall poſſeſs, exalts them above all that we can fancy. Boyle. 

n. . (under. and part.] meet or 


U'nperrart. 
unefſential part. 
The Engliſh will not bear a thorough tragedy, bnd are pleaſed 
that it ſhould be lightened with underparts of mirth. " Dryden. 
UnDeree TTICOAT. u. / (under and petdicvt J 1 he 
petticoat Worn next the body. | 
They go to bed as tired with doing nothing 46 1 alles win 
ing a whole under -petticoat. Speaator. 


U N DERPLOT. 7. /. [under and plot.) x. A ſeries of events 


proceeding collaterally with the main ſtory of a play, and 
ſubſervient to it. 2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. 
| 92 ) In a tragi- comedy, there is to be but one main deſign; 
and though there be an undef plot, yet it is ſubſervient to che 
chief fable. D/yaden Dedication to Juvenal. 
(2.) The huſband is ſo miſled by tricks, and fo loſt in a crook - 
ed intrigue, that he ſtill ſuſpects an anderplot. Addiſon, 


| To UnDERPRATSE. v. 4j L and Lace. 10 * 


below deſert. 
In under pi 476 ng thy deſarts, 29-75 L 
Here find the firſt deficience of our tongue ralve 
To Unpexeal'zE. v. 4. Lander and PL. To value at 


leſs than the worth. _ „„ 
How far 155 the 4 N. ; 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong tis ſhadow 3 
In underfrizing it ; ſo far this ſhadow oY 5 7 

© Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. ego She 40% 


W . v. 4 a. [under and mu] 'To ada to 
in £ 
© Here am I left to underprop the land, 


"Who, weak with age, cannot pee e 


. 


wag 


14 "HY , 


are ſuch implicit mortals as are not to be matched. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


* * 
. "4 wy of " 
Y a L o . 


There was made a ee 
5 to make the dun not broughr in, to be leviable b 
| on of las. 1 aa Bacon” er VII. 
Thou that art us d t attend the royal throne, | 

And waderprop the head that bears the crown .| * . 


UnDErPROPO'RTIONED: 9 ya ot BO Hay- 
N proportion. 


be haughty, and to wok” ſeanty ahi under proper tire 


returns of civility, plainly tells people, they muſt be very man- 
nerly.. Collier on Pride, 


Ups RÞULLER. . /. [under and puller.) Interiour or ſub- 
ordinare puller. 


The myſtery of ſeconds and thirds is ſuch a maſter- 1 50 that 
no deſcription, can reach. Theſe wnderpullers in deftruftion 


UnpDtxxra'Te. u. /. {from the verb.] A price leſs than is 
uſual. | 
Too give all will befit 2 . 

But not at under rates to ſ ell. 
The uſeleſs brute is from Newmarket brought, 
And at an anderrate in Smithfield bought, * 

I ᷑0o turn a mill. Dryden. 

To UN DERSA CY. v. n. (under and ſay} To ſay by hay of 
deroga tion or contradiction. Obſolete 

hey fay, they con to heaven the rn 
But I dare wider ſay, 
They never ſet foot on that ſame trode} © 
But balke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. Spenſer, 


UnDERSE'CRETARY. n. . [under and Terug] An in- 
feriqur or ſubordinate ſecretary. 

The: Jews have a tradition, that Elias ſits in- heaven, and 
keeps a regiſter of all men's actions, good or bad. He hath 
his #nder-fecretarzes for the ſeveral nations, that take minutes 
of all that paſſes. Bacon's Theory of the Earth, 

To UnDenrse'LL. wv. a. [under and ſell] To defeat, by ſel- 
ling for leſs; to fell cheaper than another. 

Their ſtock being rated at ſix in the hundred, they may, with 
great gain, anderſell us, our Rock being rated at ten. 

Chilis Di ſcourſe of Trade. 


'* Cowley, 
cy 


Unozs SK AVANT n. J 
the lower claſs. © M 0 
Beſides the nerves, > By 1 as ou ſer wants, with the 
muſcles, are employed to raiſe him up. - Grew's Coſmology, 
7⁰ UNDERSET. D. a, [under and f. J. To prop to ſup- 
Ort, 
1 The 3 being a Abb company, edel 
under ſet with yen mens and good erde, held: out bravely. 
d o Bacon c Henry VII. 
Un ERSE rren. 7. F, [from underſe J ITE: „ pedeſtal; 
ſu 1541.25 
Ihe 3 corners mal had 1 1 Funn vii. 30. 
Uu TTING. u. . {from e Lower part; pe- 
deſtal.:.ic, 
Their under 2tti 9 or deſtals, n height, a third part 
of the af an op ntl PF 2 Rn 8 3 
UnbuaSnt'xiyy; u. 7. Lender and e The depury 
of 8 ; File e i 
Since tis my do love's 7 rie ve | | 
Why this Nee 1 Nene gene 
Why doth my ſhe advowſon "ir | Cleveland's Poems. 
UxDe ASM. „ [ [from under ſheriff, J“ The buſi- 
neſs, or office of an under riff. . 
$ Te fel of Rome call à ral bulltiels of wars 
and embafſlages; hir reria, which is n fen; as if they 
were but matt ters for Unckerheriffs and catckpoles f th Sn 7 
times under n Re good hed their high 2 
lations. 77 4 1100 hf! $30 +: — 
Und s M011 hee of ned Pt} J More by U ater 
„ — Wan 
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_ Calber, 


7 Unvekra'te. v. 4. [under and rate.] Tro rate too low. 


V and Rs 3:: ſervant of 


U 


ninutes 
Earth. 
by ſel- 


y, with 


Trade, 
yant of 


to have full knowledge of; to comprebend; 


ſuppoſe to mean. 
know by inſtinQ, . 6. N interpret at leaſt, mentalſy; to 


mean without enn 


7e UN DERST AND. S. A. 


lectual faculties; to be an Mr or conſcious being. 2. Hlence our gen 'rous emulation came; 
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- & ſong. * WS 4 £5 89s 1 Je 
So ended ſhe; and all the reſt er 
To her redonbled that her wnderſong.! /:: * Jeri 
The challenge to Damgtas ſnall belong; 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his underſong ; . r 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers being. ING 
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7 UvprRST AN. wv, 4. pteterite' underſtood. 1 


vransan, Saxon 1. To conceive with adequate ideas; 


To know the meaping of; to be able to interpret. 3. 'To 
4. To know by experience. 5. To 


conceive with reſpect to meaning. 7. To know another's 
meaning. 8. To hold in opinion with conviction. 9. To 


preſſed. 2466 | 1111. 1 ihr 


(10 J nam'd them as th paſs'd, and uαν,˖it 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God dn ek 


My ſudden a prehenſion. Milton. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, a ed 
Or rail at arts he did not under ſtand. - Dryden. 
He hopes you will your foreign taſte command , 
To bear for once with what you under and. Addi ſon. 
( 2.) He gather'd his own doom, which een | 
Not inſtant, but of future time, to hel! 6 
He now return d. 1 20 10 -- Miltav. 


The Ulyſſes of Ovid upbraids "his 3 that he under - 
food not the ſhield for which he pleadel. Dryden. 
(3-) The moſt learned interpreters under ſtoad the words of 


| fin, and not of Abel. 1 0 
(4.) Love unlibidinous reigned,, r nor jealouſy r 
Was under ficod, the injur'd lover's hell. Milton. 


.) — Amorous intent, well under fo 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire. 
(6.) - —— The truth wk 
Left only in thoſe written records pure, 4 | 
Though not but by the ſpirit under flood. \ Milton. 
His fin might have been greater in that reſpelt : but that it. 
was not ſo to be waderflood, appears by the l 


Ake 


Each to other calls 
Not underfood, till 1 and all i in rage 
As mock'd, the 
(8.) For A a I . in che Wa ond 
Of nature her th' inferior. A 
9. War then, wer 
Open or under flood, muſt be reſold? 


Milton. 
Milan. 


(10.) I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee ay 
With low ſubjection; under ſt and the ſame 
Of fiſh, within their watry ene 
Not hither ſummon'd. Milton, 


To en the uſe of intel- 


To be informed by another. 
have learned. 
(3.3 % have ry hes a wiſe and under finding heart. 


5 Not to be ignorant; z to 


Mick. 
—— Al my foul be 
Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 5 
I wnderſtand, and grow, and ſee. 01 4% Dome. 
(2.) I under;fibed of the "I Elia d, e Lon 7. 


Lunden fland by Sangaz you, have 7 
8 gs 1 camel 
0 3. 5 I 22225 on not that a Hatefal he by 
y owing owes not, ft ſtill Pays, at . $ 


4 


4 1 


Indebted and diſc x! tk | bbs 
I I vrderflood not al was but a thew ; 05 
Rather than ſolid virtue. 2 Milton. 


Unpx RSTA'NDING. n. /. from n 1. Intellectual 
N 8 the mind, . thoſe. of — 


to know. 3. 


10. To know what is not ex- 


is to our eyes, its firſt and molt glorious object. 


UxnyrsSTA'NDING. adj. 


read. 
UnDersTA' NDINGLY. 4. ffrom under land.] With 


Million. 
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nſion. 3. Intelligenes ; terms of eommunicatiop. 
0 85 91 ſpeak. as my under flanding inſtructs me, and as mine 


; "honeſty puts it to utterance. Shakeſ; 75 Winter's Tale. 
Make bim of quick under flanding i in the fear of the mA 
$0! Jſaiah. 


When the rates things,” and moves from age to 
ound, 
Th he name N ſhe gþtains by this: | 
But when by reaſon ſhe the truth hath found, 
And ſtandeth fix'd, ſhe underflanding is. 
; * Life and ſenſe 
Fancy and under flanding, : WENN the ſoul _ 


Reafon receives, and reaſon is her being 


Davies. 


Mi lton. 


We find wiſdom withdrawing the will from the quarrels of 


the wnderflanding, and more eltseming of peace than of opi- 


nion. Holyday. 


By under f amding, I mean tot gar whereby we are ena- 
mel to apprehend the | object 8 805 of K owledge, generals, as well 
as REAR Ts abſent Fins, as Well as preſent, and to judge 

f their truth or falſhood or evil. els  , Wilkins, 

| God is to the underfanding of man, as the light of the ſun 
Tillotſon, 
The underſtandings of a ſenate are often enſlaved by three or 
four leaders. 
(2.) Right under Randing conſiſts i in the perception of the vi- 
ſible or probable agreement or diſagreement of ideas. Locle. 
Very mean people have raiſed” their” minds to a great ſenſe 


an underflanding of religion Locke. 


(3.) He hoped' the loyalty of his kibiets would concur with 


5 bös, dot the preſerving of a good under flan ing between him and 
his people. | 


Clarendon. 


Swift. | 


und lee . Se e 1 com- 


A 


We have got into ſome aver tat roy. with the enemy, by 


means of Don Diego. 


Knowing ; - Kkilful., © 
The preſent phyſician 1 is a very underflanding man, and well 
Addiſon on Ttal 


knowledge.” 
Sundays may be ak A Fer. ſpent in theology. Milton, 


UnDERST00' b. pret, and part. paſſive of under/tand. 
e UnpersTRAPPER. 2. /. [under and firap.}. A petty fel» 


low ; an inferiour agent, 


Every «der firapper perk'd up, and expected a regiment, or 
his ſon muſt be a major. Sabiyt. 


To UnDerTA'KE. v. 4. preterite undertook ; participle paſ- 


five undert«ken. [underfangen, German] 1. To attempt ; 


to engage in. 2 To aſſume a character. Not in uſe.” 3. 
To engage with ; to attack, 4. To have the charge 
of; {1 | 2 

A1.) - The taſk he lber der 


Is 3 fands, and drinking oceans dry. Shaleſp. 
The charity of his mother, who undertoob the manage of his 


family became 0 ſeaſonable aſſiſtant and eue! in the 3 


ſtate. i Fell, 


We undertook, and we perform'd the fame. 


| Koſcommon. 
Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more had, 


The Englith under take th unequal war. Dryden. 
Of dangers «»dertaken, fame atchiev' d, 
They talk by turns. Dryden. 
(2.) His name and credit ſhall you ag 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly lodg” Shakeſp.. 
(3) It is not fit your lordſhip ſhould un pr every com- 


„nen that you give offence to. Shakeſp. . 
5 You'll undertake her no more.  Shakeſp 
(4-) To th waterſide I muſt conduct your grace, 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux 3 


| th Who undertakes you. to your end. Shale . Hen. VIIE. 
To UnDerTA' K E. v. n. 


vince, 2. To N to hazard. 3. To promiſe; to 


. To aſſume any buſineſs or pro- 


ſtand bound to ſome condition. ; 
l 0 e js am Ns - $7 ace for me. 
ER» PR La. xxxviii. 34 


Arbutbnor. 
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life, and carry on the underwork of the nation. 
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1 *. D- 
= undertook alone to wing th" abyfs. 4» 4 or: Milton, 

11 1850 It is the cowiſh terror of his wot, * 
That dare not andert ale. 

(.) If the curious ſearch the bills after rains, I dare under- 
tale * will not ** their labour. 

Wood ward's Natural Hi flory. 

Unp Eure KEN. pork; paſſive of undertake.” 
- Un DERTA' KER. u. /. [from undertake.) 1. One whe en- 


7857 in projects and affairs 2 One who engages to build 


or another at a certain me 3 One who manages fu- 
nerals. 

( 1.) Antrim was naturally a great m Clarendon. 

+ _ Unaertakers in Rome purchake e the digging of fields, and ar- 

rive at great eſtates by it. Addiſon. 

This ſerves to free the enquiry from the perplexities that 

Gee undertakers have encumber'd it with. Woodward. 

Oblige thy fav'rite undertakers_ 


"> & 4 . 


To throw me in but twenty acres. oF. a „ . Prigr. 
(2. Should they build as faſt as write, | 
*T'wouldruin under takers quite. roi flog tee 


3.) While rival undertakers hover round, 
And with bis ſpade the ſexton marks the ground. Young 
vue RTA'KING. #. from undertake, ] Attempt; en- 
terprize ; engagement. 

Mighty men they are called; which heweth a ſtrength bl 
paſſing others: are men of renown, that is, of great under - 
Zaking and adventurous actions.  Raleigh's 4 of, the Mor id. 

If this ſeem too great an under ta hing for the humour of our 

e, then ſuch a ſum of money ought to lie ready for taking 

all fuch pieces of cloth as fall be brought in, Temple. 
i NANT. N. [under and tenant. | A ſecondary 
tenant; one who holds from him that holds from the 
owner. 
Settle and ſecure the undertenants; to the end there may be 
nu repoſe and eſtabliſhment of every ſubject's eſtate, lord and 


tenant. Davies Hift. of Ireland. 


UND ERTOOLK, preterite of undertake. 
UnDervalva'tion, 7. 1 [under and value.] Rate not 
Equal to the worth, 
There is often failing by an underwaluation; for in divers 
children their i ingenerate powers are of flow diſcloſure, Wotton. 
To UnDerva'tue. v. a. [under and value.] 1. To rate 
low ; 10 eſteem lightly ; to treat as of little Dies 2. To 
depreſs ; to make low in eſtimation; to deſpiſe. 
(CY ) Her name is Portia, nothing 3 
To Cato's daughter. | Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
My chief delight lay in diſcharging the duties of my ſtation; 
ſo that in corapariſon of i it, I undervalv'd all enſigns of autho- 
rity. N Atterbury. 


(2.) I write not this with the leaſt intention to underwalue 


the other parts of poetry. Dryden. 
In a kingdom growing glorious by the reputation of a ſove- 
reign, multitudes leſſen and undervalue it. Addiſon. 
Schooling Luther an undervaluing term, would make one 
think that Eraſmus had a mean opinion of him. 
UnDgErvVALUE. u. . [from the verb.] Low rate; vile 
1 ice, f 
0 The unſkilfulneſs, careleſſaeſs, or knavery of the traders, 
added much to the underwalue and diſcredit of theſe commodi- 
ties abroad. 
UnDexva'LUER 7. . [from underwalue. ] One who 
eſteems lightly. | 


An under waluer of * was Sir Henry Wotton. Walton. . | 
UnpERWE“T Xr. preterite o | 


U'npzrxwooD. n. . [under and wood] The low trees that 


under £0. 


grow among the t1mber. N 
When you fell ander u bod, Gop haws and ſioes. Mortimer. © 


U'nvenwork.. . / [under and work.] Subordinate buſi- 


neſs; petty affairs. 
Thoſe that are proper for war, fill up the 3. part of 
Addiſon. 


To UN DEARWO“RK. v. 4. preterite . underworked, or under- 
age: participle paſive underauur bs, or under- 


Shake. . 


Atterbury. 


Temple. 


** 1 1. Tan dees . 2. To 
labour or poliſh leſs 17:64 enough. 3. To Worn. at u price 


below the common He for 07 19m 1 
i.) Thou from loving England art ſo far, 5 1 T 
That thou haſt underwvrourbt its lawful king, HER... * 
To cut off the ſequence of poſterity. bs, 


(2.) Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he n not When to 
give over. A york may: be W as well as under- 
urong bt. ? 

UnDex wo' REMAN. £5 [under and wren]. "Ani in- 
ſeriour, or ſubordinate labourer. ._ .._ 

Nor would they hire under-worknen to employ their parts 
"fad learning to diſarm their mother of all. Leſley, 

Urder-workmen are expert enough at akin a ſingle wheel 
in a clock, but are Jy Ge how to adjuſt the ſeveral 
parts. - | Swift, 

To UnDtRW 4 6. . 4. [under and write. To write 
under ſomething elſe. | 

He hegan firſt with his pipe, and then with his voice, thus 
to challenge Dorus, and was by him anſwered in the under- 


awritten fort. Sidney. 
What en and change I have made, I have here wnder- 
auritten. Sander ſon, 


UnvEawsi'TER..n. , [from ann An inſuter; 
ſo called from writing his name under the conditions. 
Unpssc1'seD. adj. Not deſcribed.  - 

They urge, that God left nothing in his word indeſeiites, 
- whether it concerned the worſhip o God, or ' outward Polity: 
; 1 | er, 
This is ſuch a Gogular plactzee, that 1 Ihad rather leave it 
— undeſevibed, than oe it its proper character. Collier on Pride, 
UnDescCal E D. ad}. on” ſeen 3 unſeen; undiſcovered. 
UnDzse'rver. adj. 1. Not merited; not obtained by 
merit. 2 Not a by fault. | 
(1.) This victory, obtained with great, and truely riot undę- 
ſerved, honour to the two princes, the whole eſtates, with one 
conſent, gave the crown to Mufiderus. | £24 5 Sidney. 
(2.) The fame virtue which gave him a diſregard of fame, 
made him i impatient of an undeſer ved reproach. Addiſon, 
UnDpesE RVEDLyY. a, [from undeſerved. ]. Without de- 
ſert, whether of good or ill. 
Our deſire is to yield them a juſt reaſon, even of the leaſt 
things, wherein wndeſervedly they have but as much as dreamed 


that we do amiſs. Hooker, 
He which ſpeaketh no more than edifieth, is . re 
prehended for much ſpeaking. Hier. 


Theſe oft as undeſervedly inthral 
Hlis outward freedom. =D © Milton' 5 ae Loft. 
Science diſtinguiſhes a man of honour from one of thoſe 
athletick brutes, whom undeſervedly we call heroes. Dy . 
UxpE SERVER. n. /. One of no merit. 
You ſee how men of merit are ſought after; the undeſer ver 
may fleep, when the man x; action is called on Shateſp. 
Unpesz'rvive. dj. 1. Not having merit; not having 
any worth. 2. Not Eb, any, particular pdvantnge or 
hurt : with of. 1 
(.) It exerts itſelf promiſcuouſly towards the deſerving and 
the undeſerving, if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent. 
| Addi ſon. 
Shall we repine at a little miſplaced charity, when an all-wiſe 
being ſhowers down every Py, his benefits on the unthankful and 


| ho F $i 
Who loſe a length of z ndeſerving Mes 
Would you uſurp the x r's dear- bou eat? | Pepe. 
(2.) I was carried to mi 17 then to hate ; þ SY, deſtroy 
this ſon undeſerving deſtruction. ; Sidney. 
My felicity is in retainin 17 e good opinion on of honeſt men, 
ing of it. Fape. 


who think me not quite unde 
Unpgs1'cwev. 255 Not intended ; hot purpoſed· | 
Great effects by /; conſiderable means are ſometimes brought 
about; and thoſe fo wholly PE by ſuch as are the im- 
meddiate actors. | | South, 

: © Where you conduct find, || e het A BESS > Ul 
Uſe and convenience 3 ill you not agree, n n 
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Locker. 
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Sidney. 
fame, 
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ut de- 


he leaſt 
dreamed 
Hooker. 
zedly re · 

Hooker. 


ah. 
of thoſe 
Dryden» 
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That ſuch effects could not be wndeſign'd, 


Nor could proceed, but from a knowing mind. Blackmore, 


* 


Unvtsi'cninG. 2d. 1. Not acting with any ſet pur- 
poſe. 2. Having no artful or fraudulent ſchemes ; fin- Uv DIe E“s TED. 


(1. ) Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, - 
Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms of night, 
In order march, and to their poſts advance, | 

Led by no guide, but undefigning chance, 
(2.) He looks upon friendſhip, gratitude, and ſenſe of hon- 
our as terms to impoſe upon weak, undeſigning minds. South, 


UvoEsTRABLE. 42% Not to be wiſhed ; not pleaſing, 
To add what wants . 
In female ſex, the more to draw his love, 
And render me more equal: and perhaps, 
A thing not «ndefirable, ſome time 
Superior; for inferior, who is free. 


UnpEs!'RED. adj. Not wiſhed ; not ſolicited, - 
O goddeſs-mother, give me back to fate; 
Your gift was undeſir' d, and came too late. 
Unpes1'rING. 2%. Negligent ; not wiſhing. 
The baits of gifts and money to deſpiſe, 
And look on wealth with andeſiring eyes: 
When thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wiſe, and free, by heav'n's conſent and mine. Dryden. 
UnDESTRO'YALBE. adj. Indeſtructible; not ſuſceptive of 
deſtruction. Not in uſe. EE 
Common glaſs, once made, ſo far reſiſts the violence of the 
fire, that moſt chymiſts think it a body more vndefiroyable than 
gold itſelf, | Boyle. 
UnxpesTRO'YED. adj. Not deſtroyed, | 
The eſſences of thoſe ſpecies are preſerved whole and undef ” 
ed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of the ee . 
oChes 


Dryden. 


 UnDeTE'/RMINABLE. adj, Impoſſible to be decided. 


without tke death of one of the chiefs. Wotten. 


Blackmore. - 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Und. the preterite of undo, _ 


This ſo wndid all I had done before: 
I could attempt, and he endure no more. 


— 


adj. Not concocted; not ſubdued by the 
ſtomach. 8 


Ambition, the diſeaſe of virtue, bred 
Like ſurfeits from an undigefled fulneſs, 


Meets death in that which is the means of life, Denham, 
The glaring ſun breaks in at ev'ry chink, 
Yet plung'd in ſloth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, 
As fill'd with fumes of undigeſted wine. Dryden. 


Meat remaining in the ſtomach wndigefted, dejection of appe- 


tite, wind coming upwards, are ſigns of a phlegmatick conſtitu- 


tion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Unv1'car, preterite of put off It is queſtionable whether 


it have a preſent tenſe. Obſolete. 


From her fair head her fillets ſhe undight, 


And laid her ſtole aſide. Spenſer. 


Unpimi'nismeD. adj. Not impaired ; not leſſened. 


I ſtill accounted myſelf undiminiſhed of my largeſt conceſſions. 
; : | | K * Char les » 
Think not, revolted ſpirit! thy ſhape the ſame, | 
O zndiminiſh'd brightneſs, to be known | 
As when thou ſtood'ſt in heav'n, upright and pure. Milton. 
Sergius, who a bad cauſe ey try'd, 
y'd 


All of a piece, and wndiminiſhd, . Dryden, 
The deathleſs muſe, with «ndiminiſh'd rays, 
Through diſtant times the lovely dame conveys. Addiſon, 


When facrilegious hands had raſed the church, even to the 
foundation, theſe charities they ſuffered to ſtand wndiminiſh'd, 


untouch'd. . Atterbury, 


Uxpi'nTED. aj. Not impreſſed by a blow. 


I muſt rid all the ſea of pirates: this *greed u on 
To part with unhackt edges, and bear back EP 
Our barge undinted. HShaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 


On either ſide the fight was fierce, and ſurely wndeterminable Ux DI PEP. adj. [un and dip.] Not dipped ; not plung- 
| ed. 


Rather an heir had no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, than 
that God ſhould give ſuch a right, but yet leave it doubtful and 


undeterminable who ſuch heir is. Locke, 
UnDETE'RMINATE. adj. 1. Not ſettled; not decided; 
contingent. Regularly indeterminate. . 2. Not fixed. 


(1.) Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor 
the greateſt thing that ever came to paſs in nature, be left to an 
undeterminate event. - | South, 

(2.) Fluid, ſlippery, and wndeterminate it is of itſelf. More. 

UNDETE/RMINATENESS. 

UNDETERMINA'TION. : ſay more regularly inceter mi- 
nateneſs and indetermination.] 1. Uncertainty ; inde- 

ciſion. 2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or invincibly di- 
rected, | | | / 

(1.) He is not left barely to the undetermination, incertainty 
and unſteadineſs of the operation of his faculties, without a cer- 
tain, ſecret, prediſpoſition of them to what is right. Hale. 
( 2.) The idea of a free agent is undeterminateneſs to one 
part, before he has made choice. More's Divine Dialogues. 
NDETE/RMINED. adj. 1. Unſettled ; undecided. 2. Not 
limited; not regulated; not defined. 


(1.) He has left his ſucceſſion as undetermined, as if he had Unpisce'/xniBLy. adv. Inviſibly; imperce 


ſaid nothing about it. | Locke. 
Extended wide | "0 
In circuit, undetermin d, ſquare or round. Milton. 
(2.) It is difficult to conceive that any ſuch thing ſhould be 
as matter, undetermined by ſomething called form. Hale. 
Not devoted. Fl 3 
The lords Say and Brooke, two 2 men, and moſt un- 
devoted to the church, poſitively refuſed to make any ſuch pro- 
teſtation. 8 | Clarendon, 
NDiIa'pHANOUS. adj. Not pellucid ; not tranſparent. 
When the materials of glaſs melted, with calcined tin, have 
| compoſed a maſs undiaphanous and white, this white enamel 
Is the baſis of all concretes, that goldſmiths employ in 
enamelling, Boyle on So 


UnD1re'cTED. adj. 


n. /. [from undeterminate. We 


UND1SCERNIBLE. 44. Not to be diſcerned ; 


UnD1sSCE/RNED. adj. 


UnDpisce'antDLy. ady 


| | I think thee 
Impenetrably good ; but, like Achilles, 
Thou had'ſt a ſoft Egyptian heel andi pd, | 
And that has made thee mortal. Dryden's Cleomenes, 


1. Not directed. | 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt all th 
raging ſurges unruled and undirected of any: for they to whom 
ſhe was committed, fainted or forſook their charge. Spenſer. 
Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, | 
Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms of night, 
Of reaſon deſtitute, without intent, PH 
In order march. 


Blackmore on the Creation. 
inviſi- 


ble. | | 
I ſhou'd be guiltier than my guiltineſs, 
To think I ſhould be wndiſcermble, | | 
When [ perceive your grace. 5 Shakeſp. 
The apoitle knowing that the diſtinction of theſe characters 
was undiſcernible by men in this life, admoniſhes thoſe, who 
had the moſt comfortable aſſurances of God's favour, to be ne- 
vertheleſs apprehenſive. Rogers. 
tibly. 
Many ſecret indiſpoſitions will undiſcernibly ſteal os the 
| ſoul, and it will require time and cloſe application to recover it 
to the ſpiritualities of religion. | * South. 
ot obſerved z not diſcoyered ; not 
deſcried. „ „ | 2 
Our profeſſion, though it leadeth us into many truths un- 
diſcerned by others, yet doth diſturb ar communications. | 
| | rown's Vulgar Errours, 
Broken they break, and rallying they e 19805 
In other forms, the mili ſhew : 8 
At leaſt in order undiſcern d they join, 
And march together in a friendly line. Dryden. 
N v. So as to be undiſcovered. | 
Some "> way particles of falt-petre, by lurking undiſcerge 
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Uxptscr/aninG. adj. Injudicious ; incapable of making 


due diſtinction. EN Pet 
 Unaiſcerning muſe, which heart, which eyes, | 

In this new couple doſt thou prize. : Donne. 

His long experience informed him well of the ſtate of Eng- 

land; but of foreign traniactions, he was entirely «nd1/cernmg 

and ignorant. way I | Cuarendon. 


hus her blind ſiſter, fickle fortune, reigns, 


And wndiſcerning ſcatters crowns and chains. 4 Pope. 


Unpisco'xpinG. adj. Not diſagreeing; not jarring in 
Ws x | | | 
We on earth, with andiſcording voice, 
May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe ; 
As once we did, till diſproportion'd fin By 
Jarr'd againſt nature's chime. Milton. 
UnDi'sciPLINED. aj. 1. Not ſubdued to regularity and 
order. 2. Untaugbt; uninſtructed. . 
(1.) To be diſpenſed withal is an argument of natural infirmity, 
if it be neceſſary; but if it be not, it ſignifies an vndiſciphined 
and unmortified ſpirit. T aylor*s Rule of Holy Living. 
Divided from thoſe climes where art prevails : 
Undiſciþlin'd by precepts of the wiſe ; 
Our inborn paſſions will not brook controul ; 


We fellow nature. Philips. 
(2.) A gallant man had rather fight to great diſadvantages in 


the field, in an orderly way, than ikuffle with an unaiſciplin'd 


ahbe, King Charles. 
Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words; and gains the 
ſame advantage over Puzzle, that a ſmall body of regular 

troops would gain over a numberleſs, undiſciplin'd militia. 
Spectator. 


Unnisco'verRanBLe. adj. Not to be found out. 


He was to make up his accounts, and by an eaſy, undiſcover- 


able cheat, he could provide againſt the impending diſtreſs. 
. . ; | Rogers. 


Unprisco'vereD. adj, Not ſeen ; not deſcried ; not found 
out. 
Coming into the falling of a way, which led us into a place, 
of each fide whereof men might eaſily ;eep themſelves undiſ- 
covered, I was encompaſſed ſuddenly by a great, troop of 
enemies. | | 1 | Sidney. 
When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, his words ac- 
cordingly to open them were many: howbeit, ſtill unto his ſeem- 
ing they were diſcovered. Hooker. 
Time glides, with «ndiſcover”d haſte; 


The future but a length behind the paſt. Dryaen. 
By your counſels we are brought to view 
A rich and wndiſcover'd world in you. Dryden. 


In ſuch paſſages I diſcover d ſome beauty yet undiſcover d. 
| | | ” | . Dryden. 
UxpiscxEE “TT. adj, Not wiſe ; imprudent. 


If thou be among the undiſcreet, obſerve the time. 
| | | Ecclus. xxvii. 


UnpisGul'stD. 44. | Open; artleſs ; plain z expoled to. 


view. 5 
| If thou art Venus, 

Diſguis'd in habit, vndi/guis'd in ſhape 

O help us, captives, from our chains t'eſcape. 


Dryden. 


If once they can dare to appear openly and andiſguiſed, when 


they can turn the ridicule upon ſeriouineſs and piety, the con- 


tagion ſpreads like a peſtilence. 5 Rogers, 
UxD1ismo'novRED. adi. Not diſhonoured. | 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed : 
I live diſtained, thou undiſhonoured, Shakeſp. 


Unvpisma'ygD, adj, Not diſcouraged; not depreſſed with 


fear. : | 
He in the midſt thus undiſmay'd began, Milton, 

| — Though oft repuls'd, again | 
They ily undiſmav'd. Philips. 


He auu'd a blow againſt his andiſmay d adverſary. 


7 Arbutbnot. 
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UnpisosLaetn e. %. Iooffenſi ge. 
All this he would have expatiated upon, with - connexions of 
the diſcourſes, and the molt eaſy, undiſoblig ing trankitions,: - 
Unp1syt'rstD. adj. Not ſcattered. 3 
We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon his 
altars; the {moke doth vaniſh ere it can reach the ſky. and 
whilſt it is an4i/ferſed, it but clouds it. Boyle. 
UnDpiseo'stD. adj. Not beſtowed. 
The employments were left undz/joſed'of, to keep alive the 
hopes of impatient caudidates, x Suit. 


Unpis pur ED. adj. Incontrovertible ; evident. 
You, by an andiſputed title, are the king of poets. Dryden. 
That virtue and vice tend to make theſe men happy, or mi- 
ſerable, who ſeverally practiſe them, is a propoſition of un- 
doubted, and by me undiſputed, truth. Atterbury, 


UnDissE'MBLED, ad. 1, Openly declared. 2. Honeſt, 
not feigned, - 5 
(2.) Ve are the ſons of a clergy, whoſe undi ſembled and un- 
limited veneration for the holy ſcriptures, hath not hindered 
them from paying an inferiour, but profound regard to the beſt 
interpreters of it, the primitive writers, Atterbuz y. 


Unv1'ss1yaTED. adj. Not ſcattered ; not diſperſed. 
Such little primary maſſes as our propoſition mentions, may 
remain andi ſitated. 55 Boyle. 


Unpiss0'LvaBLE. adj. [from un and di ſſalvable.] That 
cannot be diſſolved. ATE, 


Unp1ss0'LvinG. adj. Never melting. 
Not cold Scythia's. andi ſſoluing ſnows, 
Nor the parch'd Lybian ſands thy huſband bore, 
But mild Parthenope. Addiſonon Italy. 


UnDisTE'MPERED. adj. 1. Free from diſeaſe. 2. Free 
from perturbation. - —  - „ 
( 2.) Some ſuch laws may be conſidered, in ſome parliament 
that ſhall be at leiſure, from the urgency of more preſſing af- 
fairs, and ſhall be cool and wndifempered, Temple. 
UnDisTI'NGUISHABLE., ad}. 1. Not to be diſtinctiy 
ſeen. 2. Not to be known by any peculiar property, 
(1.) Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſbable, 


Like far off mountains turned into clouds, Shakeſp. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, . 
For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſbable. _ Shakeſp, 


Its lineaments are deſtroy'd, and the materials mixt in an 
wndifiinguiſhable confuſion. Rogers, 
(2.) No idea can be undifliinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ought to be different. 8 Locke. 
UnDisTi/NGUISHED. adj. 1. Not marked out ſo as to be 
known from each other. 2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than 
confuſedly; not ſeparately and plainly deſcribed. 3. Not 
plainly diſcerned. . 4. Admitting nothing between; hay- 
ing no interyenient ſpace. 5. Not marked by any parti- 
cular property. 6. Not treated with any particular reſ- 
ect. | 3 

E (1.) The undiſtinguiſb'd ſeeds of good and ill, 
Heav'n, in his boſom, from our knowledge hides. Dryden. 
Tis longer ſince the creation of angels than of the world, by 
ſeven hundred years: whereby we would mark out ſo much of 
that vndifirguiſh'd duration, as we ſuppoſe would have admit- 
ted ſeven hundred annual revolutions of the ſun, Locke. 

(2.) Tis like the milky way, all over bright; _ 
But fown fo thick with ſtars, tis wndiftinguiſh'd. light. 


| $20 Dryden. 
(3.) Wrinkles undiſtinguiſb'd paſs, | 
For I'm aſham'd to uſe a glaſs. ? Swift. 
(4.) Oh undiſtinguiſt'd ſpace of woman's will, Shakeſp. 
(z.) — Sleep to thoſe empty lids 3 
Is grown a ſtranger ; and day and night, | 
As wndiftingui/td by my ſleep, as fight. | -- Denham, 
(6.) Sad chance of war! now deſtitute of aid, | 
Falls andiſtinguiſb d by the victor ſpade. E 
Unp1sT1/NGuisHiNG. adj. Making no difference. 
The promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſping diſtribution of good 
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Unpivu'.cey. adj, Secret; not promulgated. 
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and evil, which was neceſſary for carrying on the deſigns of 


rovidence in this life, will be rectified in another. Addiſon. 
.  Unaiflinguiſbing complaiſance will vitiate the taſte of the 
reader. | Garth. 


Un pisrRACTED. 44. Not perplexed by contrariety of 


thoughts or defires. 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was ſo far from be- 
ing tired with that laſting aſſiduity, that he admitted him to a 
more immediate, and more undiſtracted communion with him- 
ſelf, : | | Boyle, 
UnDISTRA'CTEDLY. adv, Without diſturbance from 

cContrariety of ſentiments. 
St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt married and 
ſingle perſons ; the affections of the latter being at liberty to 
devote themſelves more undiſtractedly to God. Boyle. 


UnDISTRA'CTEDNESS. #. /. Freedom from interruption 


by different thoughts. 


The ſtrange confuſions of this nation diſturb that calmneſs of 


mind, and undifirafedneſs of thoughts, Boyle. 
UnD1sTU'RBED. adj. 1. Free from perturbation ; calm; 
tranquil ; placid, 2, Not interrupted by any hinderance 
or moleſtation. _ 3. Not agitated. - _ 
(..) To our high-rais'd phantaſy preſent 
That undiſturbed ſong of pure content. Milton. 
The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, | 
Lull'd in their caſe, and undiſturb d before, : | 
Are all on fire. | Dryden. 
A ſtate, where our imitation of God ſhall end in the unaiſ- 
turbed fruition of him to all eternity. Atterbury. 
To be wndifturbed in danger, ſedately to conſider what is 
fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a complex idea 
of an action, which may exiſt. But to be undiflurbed in dan- 
ger, without uſing one's reaſon, is as real an idea as the other. 


Locke, 
(2.) Nature ſtints our appetite, 
And craves no more than «ndifturb'd delight; 
Which minds, unmix'd-with cares and Fark obtain 
A ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain. Dryden. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, «wndiflurb'd with noiſe, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Dryden. 


(3.) A good conſcience is a port which is land- lock d on 
every ſide, where no winds can poſſibly invade, There a man 
may not only ſee his own image, but that of his maker, clearly 
reflected from the undiffurb'd and ſilent waters.  Dryaen, 


UnpisTU'sBEDLY. adv. Calmly ; peacefully. 


"NY 
Subdued, wndone, they did at laſt obey, N | 
And change their own for their invader's way. Roſcommon. 
Where, with like haſte, though ſeveral ways they run, 


Hither ye come, diſlike, and ſo «nds 


When I behold the charming maid, 
I'm ten times more wndone : while hope and fear, 


With variety of pain diſtra&t me. | Addiſon's Cato. 


( (2.) They falſe and fearful do their hands undo; 


Brother, his brother; friend doth friend forſake. Sidney. 


Pray undo this button. 
We implore thy powerful hand, 
To undo the charmed band | 
Of true virgin here diſtreſs'd. Milton. 
Were men ſo dull, they could not ſee | 
That Lyce painted, ſhould they flee, 
Like ſimple birds, into a net, 
So groſsly woven and il1-ſet ; + Tas 
Her own teeth would «do the knot, 
And let all go that ſhe had got. Waller. 
(3-) They may know, that we are far from preſuming to 
think that men can better any thing which God hath done, 
even as we are from thinking, that men ſhould preſume to «do 
ſome things of men, which God doth know they cannot better. 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


It was a torment 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again 42. | Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' undo z -- 
Of nothing he made us, and we ftrive too, | 
To bring ourſelves to nothing back. ICT. Donne, 
They make the Deity do and undo, go forward and back- 
wards. | | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
— By granting me ſo ſoon, | 
He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 
Without this our repentance is not real, becauſe we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault. = Tillotſon. 
Now will this woman, with a ſingle glance, 


Undo what I've been labouring all this while. *' Addiſon, 


When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, "Is Bi 
She ſhakes her helm ; ſhe knits her brows, 
And, fir'd with indignation, vows, 
To-motrow el er the ſetting ſun, 
She'd all undo, that ſhe had done. | Swift, 


Our minds are ſo weak, that they have need of all the aſſiſ- Unpo'ins. a9. Ruining ; deſtructive. 


tances can be procured, to lay before them undiſturbedly the 
thread and coherence of any diſcourſe. Locke, 


The great and undoing miſchief which befalls men, is by 
their being miſrepreſented. - South. 


UVDIVI“D ABLE. 4dj. Not ſeparable; not ſuſceptible of Unpo'inc. n. / Ruin; deſtruction; fatal miſchief. 


diviſion. | 

The beſt actors in the world for tragedy, paſtoral, ſcene 
undividable, or poem unlimited. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 

— How comes it, huſband, - 

That thou art thus eſtranged from thyſelf ? 

Thyſelf, I call it, being ſtrange to me; 

That undividable, incorporate, | 

Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. Shaleſp. 

Unvivi'pep. adj. Unbroken; whole ; not parted. 

Love is not divided between God and God's enemy : we muſt 

love God with all our heart; that is, give him a whole and un- 


divided affection. | © Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
le extends through all extent; | 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. | Pope. 


Let the great gods 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, | 4 
Unwhipp'd of juſtice. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


To UN DO, v. 4. preterite undid; participle paſſive undone. 


To the utter undoing of ſome, many things by ſtrictneſs of 


law may be done, which equity and honeſt meaning forbiddeth. 
| | | Ie Hooker, 


Falſe luſtre could dazzle my poor daughter to her und«ng. 
| Addiſon's Guardian. 
Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us 
Yet act, as if the fraud was pleaſing to us, 


And our «undoing joy. | Rowe's Royal Convert, 
- _ TIgn'rant of happineſs, and blind to ruin, 75 


How oft are our petitions our undoing. Harte, 


Unpo'ne. adj. [from unde] 1. Not done; not performed. 


2. Ruined ; brought to deſtruction. 
| HH Do you ſmell a fault? 
I cannot wiſh the fault andone, the 
Iſſue of it being ſo proper. 
There was no opportunity to call either of theſe two great 


- perſons to account for what they had done, or what. they had 


eft undone, 15 | Clarendon. 
( 2.) Already is the work begun; 1. 
And ve reſt all undone, till all be done. Daniel's Civil Far, 


[from do.] 1. To ruin; to bring to deſtruction. 4 To Unpo'uBTED. adj. Indubitable 3 indiſputable * unqueſ- 


looſe; to open what is ſhut or faſtened; to unravel. 


To change any thing done to its former ſtate; to recall, 


or annul any action. 


. 


(1.) As this immoderate favour of the multitude did him no 
good, ſo will it undo ſo many as ſhall truſt unto it. Hayward, 


tionable. | 


His fact, till now, came not to an undoubted proof. Shakeſp. 


A 


Thou, ſpirit, who ledſt this glorious eremite 
Into the deſart, his victorious field, . 
Againſt the ſpiritual foe, and brought'ſt him thence, 

By prong undoubted fon of bs, 
1 


ME 


Some to «undo, and ſome to be undone. Denham. - 


The players, and diſgrace the poet too. Denham. 


Hooker. | 


Shateſp. K » Lear. 
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U'nnress. n. /. A looſe or negligent dreſs. 


Uxp RIED. adj. Not dried. 


Unpxo'ssy. adj. Free from recrement. 
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The relations of your trials may receiv as . E 


records of certain events, and as ſecurely be depended on, as 
the propoſitions of Euclid. Fo + Glanville, 
Made the world tremble with a num'rous hot, | | 
And of undoubted victory did boaſt. Waller. 
Though none of theſe be ſtrict demonſtration, yet we have 
an wndoubted aſſurance of them, when they are proved by the 
beſt arguments that the nature of thething will bear. T77/ f ſon. 
Unpo'usTEDLY. adv, Indubitably ; without queſtion ; 
without doubt. | 


Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very reſemblance of Unovu's. adj, [indue, Fr.] 


idolaters. _ 5 | Hooker. 
This cardinal, undoubtedly 
Was faſhion'd to much honour. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn | 
rom his diſpleaſure. Milton's Par. Loft. 


The original is undoubtedly one of the greateſt this age has 
produced. 
He that believes the Chriſtian doctrine, if he adhere to it, 
and live accordingly, ſhall undoubtedly be ſaved. Tillotſon, 


Unno'usTinG. a4. Admitting no doubt. 

They to whom all this 1s revealed, and received with an un- 
doubting faith, if they do not preſently ſet about fo eaſy and fo 
happy a taſk, muſt acknowledge themſelves in the number of 
the blind. 8 Hammond. 

UN DRA WN. adj. Not pulled by any external force. 
| — Forth ruſh'd 5 
The chariot of paternal deity undrawn, 

Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel ; 

Itſelf inſtinct with ſpirit, but convoy'd 

By four cherubick ſhapes. Milton's Par, Loft. 


UxDREADUED. adj. Not feared. 

Better far, 
Than ſtill at hell's dark threſhold t' have ſat watch, 
Unnam'd, «wndreaded, and thyſelf half ſtarv d. 


Milton. 


Unpxt'ameD. adj. Not thought on. 


A courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To unpath'd waters, andream'd ſhores z moſt certain 
To miſeries enough. | 


to ſtrip. 2. To diveſt of ornaments, or the attire of oſ- 
tentation. „ 
(1. ) Undreſs you, and come now to bed.  Shakeſp. 
| All were ſtol'n aſide 
To counſel and undreſs the bride. Suckling, 


Her fellows preſs'd, | 
And the reluctant nymph by force andreſ d. Addiſon's Ovid. 
( 2.) UDnareſ d at evening when ſhe found | 
Their odours loſt, their colours paſt, 
She chang'd her look. 


Prior. 


Reform her into eaſe, 
And put her in undreſs to make her pleaſe, 
UnDpre'sSED. adj. 

for uſe. i 

(1.) Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half undreſs'd, 
| | Dryden. 
(2.) The common country people wore perones, ſhoes of 
undreſſed leather. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Dryden. 


Their titles in the field were try'd : 1 
Witneſs the freſh laments, and fun'ral tears Ry. | 
Four pounds of andried hops, thorough ripe, will make one 
of dry. 15 9 
Unoxi'ven. adj. Not impelled either way. 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, 
Wich equal force of lungs their titles try; 
The doubtful rack of heav'n ä 
Stands without motion, and the tide undrid n. Dryden. 
When a moontide ſun, with ſummer beams 
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mk. 


Dryden. 


| Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
- To Unvpxe'ss. v. a. [from dreſs.) 1. To diveſt of cloaths; 


1. Not regulated. 2. Not prepared 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
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Wich lucid amber, or undraſſy gold. l Pil. | 


Of heav'n's undroſſy gold, the gods' array 8, CE. | 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. Pope's Homer, 
UnvDu'zs1iTaBLE. adj. Not admitting doubt; unqueſtion- 
able. ue | 
Let that principle, that all is matter, and that there is no- 
thing elſe, be received for certain and undubifable, and it will 
be eaſy to be ſeen, what conſequences it will lead us wn : 
; . che, 
1, Not right ; not legal. 2. 
Nat agreeable to duty. . | 
(.) That proceeding being at that time taxed for rigorous 
and undue, in matter and manner, makes it very probable there 
was ſome greater matter againſt her. . Bacon, 
(2.) He will not proſtitute his power to mean and undue ends, 
nor ſtoop to little and low arts of courting the people. | 
| | A Atterbury, 
U'/npDuLAaRy. adj. [from undulo, Lat.] Playing like waves 
playing with intermiſſions. 5 
The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no cer- 
tainty in their courſe. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


To U'nduULaTE. wv, a. [from undulo, Latin.] To drive 
backward and forward; to make to play as waves. 

Breath vocalized, 7. e. vibrated and undulated, may in a dif- 

ferent manner affect the lips, or tongue, or palate, and impreſs 

a ſwift, tremulous motion, which breath alone paſſing ſmooth 

doth not. Holder on Speech, 


To UNDULATE. b. u. To play as waves in curls. 
Through undulating air the ſounds are ſent, £ 
And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. Pope. 


UnpuLa'tion. 2. { [from undulate.] Waving motion. 
Worms and leeches will move both ways; and ſo will moſt 
of thoſe animals, whoſe bodies conſiſt of round and annulary 
fibres, and move by undulation, that is, like the waves of the 
. | Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
All tuneable ſounds are made by a regular vibration of the 
ſonorous body, and undulation of the air, propartionable to the 
acuteneſs and gravity of the tone. 115 | Holder. 
Two parallel walls beat the ſound back on each other, till 
the wndulation is quite worn out. Addiſon. 
UnvpuLaTory. adj. [from undulate.] Moving in the 
manner of waves. FEW. TSS, 
A conſtant undulatory motion is perceived by looking through 
teleſcopes. 4 5 5 - Arbuthnot on Air. 

UnDu'ty. adv. Not properly; not according to duty. 
Men unduſy exerciſe their zeal againſt perſons ; not only 
againſt evil perſons, but againſt thoſe that are the moſt vene- 
rable. be Ee OM Spratt's Sermons. 
Unpu'TEous. adj. Not performing duty; irreverent ; 
diſobedient. 1 Ea RF 
She and I, long ſince contracted, 

Are now ſo ſure, that nothing can diſſolve us; 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 


Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Shakeſp. 
In Latium ſafe he lay, | 
From his wnduteous fon, and his uſurping ſway. Dryden, 


Unpvu'TiruL. adj. Not obedient; not reverent. 
England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 
with Engliſh, leſt they ſhould grow ſo undutiful as the Iriſh, 
and become more dangerous. Spenſer”s Ireland. 
No man's reaſon did ever dictate to him, that it is fit for a 
creature not to love God; to be undutiful to his great ſove- 
reign, and ungrateful to his beſt benefactor. Tillotſon. 
Unpvu'TiFuLLY. adv. [from undutiful.] Not according 
to duty. | | 
The fiſn had long in Cæſar's ponds been fed, 3 
And from its lord undutifully fled.  Dryden's Juvenal. 
Unpu'TiIrFULNEss. u. /. ant of reſpe& ; irreverence ; 
diſobedience. „ * 5 
I would have thought they would rather have held in, and 
ſaid all the other from undutifulneſs, than need to be forced 
thereunto themſelves, * 3  Spenſer's Ireland. 
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2 inſt mag cy. © 3 D Tillotſon, 
vad ine adj. Not deſtroyed ; not periſhing. 55 

| | ——— Driven down |. ; 9 
To chains of darkneſs, and th' undying worn. Milton. 


Not obtained by labour or merit. 
As I am honeſt Puck, ths 
If we have wnearned luck, 
Now to ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, 
We will make amends ere long. ; 

Our work is brought to little, though begun 
Early, and th' hour of ſupper comes unearn'd. 

Wilt thou rather chuſe 5 

To lie ſupinely, hoping heav'n will bleſs 
Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread wnzarn'd. Philips, 


Unza'xTHED. adj. Driven from the den in the ground. 
The robber of the fold, 


Shakeſp., 
1 Milton. 


Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearthd. Thomſon, 
UxEARTRLVY. adj. Not terreftrial. 
| The facrifice CET, 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly 
It was i' th” offering. Shaleſp. Winter's Tale. 


Unxz/asILY. adv, Not without pain. 
He lives uneafily under the burden. - LEftrange. 
They make mankind their enemy by their unjuſt actions, and 
conſequently live more uneaſily in the world than other men. 
| ” Tillotſon. 
Une'/aSINESS. '#. J. Trouble; perplexity ; ſtate of diſ- 
quiet. 


* Not a ſubject 
Sits in heart- grief and wneaſineſs, 


Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. Shakeſp. 
The ſame uneaſineſs which ev'ry thing 
Gives to our nature, hfe muſt alſo bring. Denham. 


We may be ſaid to live like thoſe who have their hope in 
another life, if we bear the wneaſineſſes that befall us here with 
conltancy. . . Atterbury. 
Men are diſſatisfied with their ſtation, and create to them- 
ſelves all the aneaſineſs of want. They fancy themſelves poor, 
and under this perſuaſion. feel all the diſquiet of real nds 
| gers. 
His majeſty will maintain his juſt authority over them; and 
whatever wneaſineſs they may give themſelves, they can create 
none in him. | | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The libels againſt his grandfather, that fly about his very 


court, give him uneaſineſs. Swift. 
Unz'asy. adj. 1. Painful ; giving diſturbance. 2. Diſ- 


turbed; not at eaſe. 3. Conſtraining ; cramping. 4. 
Conſtrained; not diſengaged ; fliff. 5. Peevith ; diffi- 
cult to pleaſe. 6. Difficult. Out of uſe. F | 
(.) The wiſeſt of the Gentiles forbad any libations to be 
made for dead infants, as believing they paſſed into happineſs 
through the way of mortality, and for a few months wore an 
vieaſy garment. 
On a tottering pinacle the ſtanding is uneaſy, and the fall 
deadly. 5 | Decay of Piety. 
His preſent thoughts are wneaſy, becauſe his preſent ſtate 
does not pleaſe him. _ UFEftrange. 
Uneaſy life to me, | 
Still watch'd and importun'd, but worſe for thee. Dryden. 
(8 HAPPY low! lie down; 5 ä 


Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown. Shakeſp. 
— an. juſtice upward flew, 
And both the ſiſters to the ſtars withdrew. Dryden. 


The paſſion and ill language proceeded from a gall'd and 
wneaſy mind. Os | Tillotſon, 
It is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſtleſs and uneaſy, ex- 
citing freſh deſires. By oo es oF Addiſon, 
One would wonder how any perſon ſhould defire to be king 


of a country, in which the eſtabliſhed m_ is directly oppo- 


ſite to that he profeſſes. Were it poſſible for ſuch a one to ac- 
compliſh his deſigns, his own reaſon might tell him, there 
could not be a more «neaſy prince, nor a more unhappy people. 
| OP! BO TS BI KI 1 Addi fon's Freebolder. 


Forbidding undutifulneſs to ſuperiours, ſodi tion and rebellion 


Unz/aTH. adv. [from eath ; eas, Saxon; eaſy.] 


UnEe'pirYING. adj. 


Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 


_ treaſures. 
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If we imagine ourſelves intitled to any thing we have not, 
we ſhall be anea/y in the want of it 3 and that uneaſineſs will 


expoſe us to all the evil perſuaſions of poverty. Rogers. 
The ſoul, uncaſy obs confin'd 94 EET 3 
- Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. p Pofe. 
. hd Some ſervile imitators 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict, uneaſy rules, 
As they muſt ever ſlaviſhly obſerve. Roſcommon. 


(4-) In converſation, a ſolicitous watchfulneſs about one's 
behaviour, inſtead of being mended, will be conſtrained, an- 
eaſy, and ungraceful. | Locke. 

(S.) A four, untractable nature, makes him uneaſy to thoſe 
who approach him. | | - Addiſon, Spectator. 
| (6.) We will, not appearing what we are, have ſome queſ- 
tion with the ſhepherd : from his ſimplicity, I think it not un- 


_ eaſy to get the cauſe of my ſon's reſort thither. Shaleſp. 
| This ſwift buſineſs COPLEY TON; 

I muſt aneaſy make; Jeſt too light winning 3 
Make the prize light. | Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Divers things, knowable by the bare light of nature, are yet. 
ſo wneaſy to be ſatisfactorily underſtood, that, let them be de- 
livered in the cleareſt expreſſions, the notions themſelves will 


appear obſcure, Boyle, 


Une'aren. adj. Not devoured. 


Though they had but two horſes left uncaten, they had ne- 
ver ſuffered a ſummons to be ſent to them; Clarendon. 


1. Not 
eaſily. Our of uſe. 2. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify the 
ſame as beneath, Under ; below. 
| (1.) Uneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shakefp.. 
(2.) A roaring, hideous ſound, | 


That all the air with terror filled wide, : 
And ſeem'd wneath to ſhake the ſtedfaſt ground. 


Not improving in good life; | 
ecting, as that of 
Atterbury.. 


Spenſer. 


Our practical divinity is as ſound and 
our popiſh neighbours is flat and unedifying. 


UnzLE'CTED, 7 Not choſen. | 

pe utting him to rage, A ——_ 
You ſhould have ta'en th* advantage of his choler, | 
And paſs'd him unelected. ; Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


— — 


UN RLLIeI BLE. adj. Not proper to be choſen, 


Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our cha- 
racter, are dangerous; and tis hard to determine which is moſt 
uneligible. e Rog ers. 

UnEemPLo'YED. adj. 1. Not buſy; at leiſure; idle. 2. 
Not engaged in any particular work. F 
2 Other creatures, all day long 


Rove idle, anemploy d, and leſs need reſt. Milton. 
Wilt thou then ſerve Philiſtines with that gift, 
Which was expreſly given thee to annoy them? 
Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle, | . 
Inglorious, wnemploy'd, with age out-worn. Milton. 


Our wiſe Creator has annexed to ſeveral objects, and ta the 
ideas we receive of them, as alſo, to ſeveral of our thoughts, 
a concomitant pleaſure, that thoſe faculties which we are en- 
dowed with, might not remain idle and unemployed.  Lockes 

Men, ſoured with poverty, and unemployed, eaſily give into 


any proſpect of change. Adtiſon, 
(2.) Pales unhonour'd, Ceres anemploy d, | 
Were all forgot. | Dryden, , 


Unz'MeTIABLE. adj. Not to be emptied ; inexhauftible. 
Obſolete. 3 | 3 
Whatſoever men or angels know, it is a drop of that anemp- 
tiable fountain of wiſdom, which hath diverſely imparted her 

. | _ Hooker, 

UnznD.o'wED. adj, Not inveſted ; not graced. 5 

A man rather unadorned with any parts of quiekneſs, an 

unendowed with any notable virtues, than notorious for any 
defect of underſtanding. - | | —__ Glarendon, 

Aſpiring, factious, fierce and loud; 7 vg ot Fg 
With grace and learning wnendow'd. _ Neft. 
UnEgnGa'GtD, adj, Not engaged; not appropriated. 5 
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„%%% oo ape 
When we have ſunk the only unengaged revenues left, 
incumbrances muſt remain perpetul. Sufft. 
UntnJo'yep. aa}. | Not obtained; not poſſeſſed. 
Each day's a miſtreſs unerjoy'd before; | 
Like travellers, we're pleas'd with ſceing more, Dryden, 
Unznjo'yinc. adj. Not uſing ; having no fruition, 
II be more we A, the meaner is our ſore 6 
The unenjoying, craving wretch is poor. 
UnenLi'cuTENED. ad. Not illuminated. 18 
Moral virtue natural reaſon, wnen/ightened by revelation, 
preſcribes, _ 2 Aterbury. 
UnenLa'xGep. adj. Not enlarged ; narrow; contracted. 


Dnenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders, which the 


microſcope has diſcovered concerning the ſhape of little animals, 
which equal not a pepper-corn. T | 

UnensLa'ver. adj. Free; not enthralled. 

8 By thee 

She ſits a ſoy" reign, unen/lav'd and free. 


Addi ſen. 


entertainment. 
It was not unentertaining to obſerve by what degrees I ceaſed 
to be a witty writer. Pope. 
Unez'nvien. adj. Exempt from envy. - | 
The fortune, which no. body ſees, makes a man happy and 
unenvied. 2 | | acen. 
8 — This loſs | 
Thus far at leaſt recover d, hath much more 
Eſtabliſh'd in a ſafe, unexwied throne, 
Vielded with full conſent. Milton's Par. Loft. 
| Theſe wnenwied ſtand ; 
Since what they act, tranſcends what they command. Denh. 
What health promotes, and gives z7envy'd peace, 
Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with eaſe. Blackmore, 
Beneath our humble cottage, let us haſte, Og 


No ſingle parts wnequally ſurprize; 
All comes united to th' admiring eyes. 


Unz'quaLxess.. 1. / Inequality; ſlate of being une. 
qual. | 1 8 


: | - Creech. : . : . 5 / 2 ; 2 a 
UnE'/QUITABLE, i'd Nor impartial, ; not juſt. 


too unequitable to preſs upon a murderer. 
UnzqQui'vocaLl. adj. Not equivocal, 
Watts. 
Une/rrABLENESS. n. ſ. Incapacity of errour, _ 


f 1 f 1 Re preſuming upon the «nerrableneſs of a guide. 
UnznTERTA'INING, adj, Giving no delight; giving no qo RING. 2%. [intrrex, Lin 
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our Unz'QUALLY: adv. In different degrees; in diſproportion 
one to the other, _ | d, TRIES”. 


When we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 


64 


| Pope, 


We force him to ſtand to thoſe meaſures which we think 


Decay of Pitty, 


This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive generations 
correſpondent unto ſeminal productions, and conceiving un- 
equi vocal effects, and univocal conformity unto the efficient, 

b | Brown's FVulgar Errours. 

The many innovations of that church witneſs the danger of 
Decay of Piety, 
1. Committing no 


— 


miſtake. 2. Incap e ble of failure ;* certain. | 
(1.) The irreſiſtible infirmities of our nature, make a per- 
fe& and unerring obedience impoſſible. Nager,. 
Faſt in chains conſtrain the various god; | 
Who bound obedient to ſuperior force, 
Urerring will preſcribe your deſtin'd courſe, 
His javelin threw, | 
Hiſſing in air th* unerring weapon flew. 
(2.) The king a mortal ſhaft lets fly 


Pope. 


Dryden . 


From his wnerring hand. Denhan, 
Is this th' unerring power? the ghoſt reply'd ; | 
Nor Phoebus flatter'd ; nor his anſwers ly'd. Dryden. 


Of lovers of truth, for truth's ſake; there is this one un- 
erring mark, the not entertaining any propoſition, with greater 
aſſurance than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Locke, 


And here wnenvy'd, rural dainties taſte. Pope's Odyſſey. Une'rrINGLY. v/v. Without miſtake. 


Unexnrto'mneD. adj, Unburied ; uninterred. What thoſe figures are, which ſhould be mechanically adapt- 


wo , Think'ft thou unentomb'd to croſs the floods. | Dryden. ed, to fall ſo unerringly into regular compoſitions, is beyond 
149 Une/qQuasBLE. adj. Different from itſelf ; diverſe. | our faculties to conceive. | 9 Glanwillk, 
4 March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moſt un- Ungscne'waBLe. adj. Inevitable z unavoidable ; not to 
6 . a ſettled and uncquable of ſeaſons. * 2 Bentley 5 SEFMONS. be eſcaped. Not in uſe: ; 5 | 

i574 Un e/qQuaL. adj, [inequalis, Latin.] 1. Not even. 2. He gave the mayor ſufficient warning to ſhift for ſafety, if 


Not equal; inferiour. 3. Partial; not beſtowing on both an une/chewable deſtiny had not haltered him. Pen, 
the ſame advantages. 4. [ Inegal, Fr.] Diſproportioned; Untse1'tp. adj, Not ſeen; undiſcovered ; undeſcried. 
ill matched. 5. Not regular; not uniform. Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which may for a 
(1.) There fits deformity to mock my body; while, but do not long go wneſpred. 3 Hooker. 
To ſhape my legs of an wnegual ſize. | Shakeſpeare. From living eyes her open ſhame to hide, 


You have here more than one example. of Chaucer's unequal And live in rocks and caves long uneſpy'd. Spenſer, 


numbers. To Dryden. Nearer to view his prey, and «neſpy'd  _ 
| (2.) Among wnequals, what ſociety. Milton, To mark what of their ſtate he more might learn, Milton. 
To bliſs unknown my lofty ſoul aſpires ; | 5 The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift, and wneſpy'd ; | 
My lot anequal to my vaſt deſires. Arbuthnot. And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his fide, Dryden, 


UxESsSENTIAL. adj. 1. Not being of the laſt importance; 


(3.) When to conditions of znequal 2 
$ not conſtituting eſſence. 2. Void of real being. 


He ſhall ſubmit, then may he not poſſe 


Kingdom nor life. | | Denham. (1.) Tillotſon was moved rather with pity, than indignation, 
(44) — Unequal work we find, . towards the perſons of thoſe who differed from him in the wne/- 
Milton. ſential parts of Chriſtianity. . Addiſon's Freebolder. 


* On unequal arms to fight in pain. 
From his ſtrong arm I ſaw his rival run, | : (2.) The void profound 
And in a croud th' unequal combat ſhun. Dryden. Of une ſſenuial night receives him next. 
And oft the furious waſp the hive alarms, Uns TAC BLISHED. adj. Not eſtabliſhed. 
From plain principles, doubt may be fairly ſolved, and not 
clapped up from petitionary foundations ang ſtabliſbed. Brown. 
UnEe'ven. adj. 1. Not even; not level. 2. Not ſuiting 
each other; not equal. Heh | 
(1.) Theſe high wild hills, and rough, wneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome. Shakeſp. 
Some ſaid it was beſt to fight with the Turks in that wnewen, 
mountain country, where the Turks chief ſtrength conſiſting 
in the multitude of his horſemen, ſhould ſtand him in ſmall 


Milton, 


© Chriſt's love to God is filial and uzequalable. Boyle. 
Unz/qQuaLLED. adj, Unparalleled ; unrivalled in excel- 
lence. 3 | 


By thoſe unequalled and invaluable-bleſlings, he manifeſted ftead. .  _ | 1 ©, Knolles's Hiſtory» 
how much he hated fin,” and how much he loved ſinners. Boyle. They made the ground une ven about their neſt, inſomuch 
Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn, | that the ſlate did not lie flat. __ Addi ſon. 


Which the uneguall d maid ſo long had worn. Roſcommon. | (2+). The Hebrew verſe conſiſts of ; uneven feet, Peacbam. 
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ſurface. 
$7 ſmoothneſs. 


28 92 This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields fo the — 8 
ne e of 
being worn, than if they were more ſolid. Ray on the Creation, 

That motion which can continue long in one and the ſame 


s and wnevenneſs of the roads, renders the feet Jeſs capab 


art of the body, can be propagated a long way from one part 
= another, ſuppoſing the 1 29, 4 b 
may not be reflected, refracted, interrupted or diſordered by any 
unewvenneſs of the body. | | Newton. 
(2.) Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and by rea- 
ſon of the troubles and unewenneſs of his reign, the very law 
itſelf had _ interruptions; yet it held its current in that 
ſtate his father had left it in. Hale. 
(3.) Notwithſtanding any ſuch unevenneſ or indiſtinctneſs in 


as particular ones. 


, * Locke, 


NExE Mp. adj, Not free by peculiar privilege, 


Voou invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 


And harſhly deal like an ill borrower, 


With that which you receiy'd on other terms, 
Scorning that unexempt condition 


By which all mortal frailty muſt ſubſiſt. Milton. 


omogeneal; ſo that the motion Unzxnav'srzD. adj. iner bauſtus, Latin.] Not ſpent ; 


not drained to the bottom. 
What avail her wexhaufted ſtores ? 


While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, Addiſon, 
Unexyra'npeD. adj, Not ſpread out. 
Every fcetus bears a ſecret hoard ; - | 
With ſleeping, wnexpanded iſſue ſtor d. Blackmores 


the ſtyle of thoſe places, concerning the origin and form of the UxEXYEICTED. adj. Not thought on; ſudden ; not pro- 


earth, | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Unz'viTABLE. adj. [inevitabilis, Lat. inevitable, Fr.] 
Inevitable ; not to be eſcaped. 
So jealous is ſhe of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet begin to open my mouth to the wiewitable Philoclea, but 


that her unwiſhed preſence gave my tale a concluſion, before it. 


had a beginning. | | Sidney. 
Uxzxa'CTED. adj, Not exacted; not taken by force. 
| All was common, and the fruitſul earth DE, 
Was free, to give her unexadted birth, . Dryden. 
Untxa'MINED. adj, Not enquired ; not tried; not diſ- 
cuſſed. 4 | 
Yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. Shaleſp. 
They utter all they think, with a violence and indiſpoſition, 
uncæamin d, without relation to perſon, place, or fitneſs. 
| | * B. Fobnſon. 
The moſt pompous ſeeming knowledge, that is built on the 
unc æamined prejudices of ſenſe, ſtands not, Glanwille, 
UxexAa'MPLED. adj, Not known by any precedent or ex- 


ample. 125 
Charles returned with unexampled loſs from Algiers. 
E EKaleigb. 
Love no where to be found leſs than divine. Milton. 


God vouchſaf d Enoch an anemampled exemption from death, 


: — Your twice-conquer'd, vaſſals, 
Firſt, by your courage, then your clemency, 
Here humbly vow to ſacrifice thir lives, 
The gift of. this your unexampled mercy, 


To your command. | Dienbam's Scphy. 
I tune my pipe afreſh, each night and day, 5 
Thy unexampled goodneſs to extol. Philips.. 


Uxtxce/pTIONABLE. 44. 
tion, Y 5 | a 
Perſonal prejudices ſhould not hinder us from purſuing, with: 
joint hands and hearts, the unexceptionable deſign of this pious 
inſtitution. i | 
Unzxco'ciraBLE. adj. Not to be found out. pros 
Wherein can man reſemble his «nexcogitable power and per- 
fectneſs. 5 | Raleigh's Hifi. of the World, 
Unz'xzcuTED. adj. Not perfotmed ; not done. 
Leave wnexecuted your own renowned knowledge. Shakeſp... 
Unexci'seD. adj, Not ſubject to the payment of exciſe. 
And beggars taſte thee uneæcis d by kings. Brown; 
Unexe/mPLIFiED, adj. Not made known by. inſtance of; 
example. | EEE TR g: 
Thoſe. wonders-a 
an ingratitude, that it is not the leaſt of his wonders, that he 
would vouchſafe to work any of them. . Boyle. 
This being a new, unexemplify'd kind of 1 policy, muſt paſs 
for the wiſdom of this particular age, ſcorning the examples of 
all former ages. TR BST. | | : 
Unzxzxc1'sep;, adj. Not praQiſed.; not experienced. 
Meſſapus, with his ardour, warm  _ 
A heartleſs train, wexercis'd in arms. Dryden. 


Not liable to any objec- 


ay 


Atterbur y.. Un EXT ECTIEDRNESS. „ / 


neration returned with ſo unexemplified -. 


_ South, 


vided. againſt. | | 
Have wiſdom to provide always beforehand, that thoſe evils. 
overtake us not, which death wexpefed doth uſe to bring 
upon careleſs men; and although it be ſudden in itſelf, ne- 
vertheleſs, in regard of our prepared minds, it may not be ſud- 
den. | Hooker. 
Sith evils, great and unexpected, do cauſe oftentimes even 
them to think upon divine power with fearfulleſt ſuſpicions, 
which have been otherwiſe the moſt ſacred adorers thereof; 
how ſhould we look for any conſtant reſolution of mind in. 
ſuch caſes, faving only where unfeigned affection to God hath. 
bred the moſt aſſured confidence to be aſſiſted by his hand? 


O unerpected ſtroke ! worſe than death ! $62 
Muſt I thus leave thee, paradiſe ? Milton's Par. Loft. . 
—- Them unexpected joy ſurpriſ'd, | 


 Unz'venness. 4. ½ 1. Surface not level? inequality of Abſtra@t Ideas are not ſo obvious to the yet mexcroiſed mind, 
2. Turbulence; \chapgeable ſtate.” 3. Not | | 


Hooker ”" 3s 


— 


When the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz d. Milton. 
— —_ Some amazement; 
But ſuch as ſprung from wonder, not from fear, 
It was ſo unexpedted. Denbam's Sophy. . 
To the pale foes they ſuddenly. draw near, 
And fummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 


Deep was the wound; he ſtagger'd with the blow, 
And turn'd him to his unexpedted foe. Dryden. 
When Barcelona was taken by a moſt wnexpedfted accident of. 
a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians * 
| Sevifte 


Eoyie.. Uxexys'ctaEDLY. adv. Suddenly; at a time. unthought, 
„ 


Oft he ſeems to hide his face, a 6 
But unexpectedly. returns. Milton's Agonifies. . 
A moſt bountiful preſent, when I was moſt in want of it, 
came moſt ſeaſonably and une EA to my relief, Dryden. 
If the concernment be poured in wxexpedtedly. upon us, it 
overflows us. Dryden. 


You have fairer warning than others, who are wnexpedtedly . - 


cut off. Wake. 

My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to ſee ſeveral: 
dropping unexpededly in the midſt of mirtn. Addi ſon. 
Suddenneſs; unthought of 
time or manner. | . | 

He deſcribes the unexpeftedneſs of his appearance. Watts. 
trial or practice. ed | 

The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 

Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty, 

Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. 

Long uſe may. ſtrengthen. men againſt many ſuch inconve- 
niencies, which, to unexperzenced perſons, may prove very ha- 
ne Wilkin's Math, Magick. 

The pow'rs of Troy | 

Not a raw and unexperienc'd train, I 

But firm body. of embatil'd men. 


— 


| T1 
unwarned, take one thing for 


—— 


Unzxe#r18NCED. adj, Not verſed; not acquainted by | 


| Milton... | 
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Unzexre'rr. ad}. 


 _UnexyLo'red. adj. 


; da 


* 


zs the moſt ignorant and wnexperienced. 
Unzexext'bient. adj. Inconvenient z not fit. 


Swift, 
Muſick would not be wnexpedient after meat, to aſſiſt and 


- cheriſh nature in her firſt concoction, and ſend their minds back 


to ſtudy in good tune. | Milton on Education, 
[inexpertus, Lat.] Wanting (kill or 
knowledge. | a N 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul: 
Him you will find in letters, and in laws $ 
Not wnexpert. | | Prior. 
1. Not ſearched out. 2. Not tried; 
not known. | | 
(1.) Oh! ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet wnexplor'd, 


Could make a gentle belle reje& a lord? 
(2.) Under thy friendly conduct will I fly, 
To regions unexplor'd. Dryden. 


Unzxyo'stD. adj. Not laid open to cenſure, 


They will endeavour to diminiſh the honour of the beſt trea- 
tiſe, rather than ſuffer the little miſtakes of the author yaw 
unexpoſed. Watts on the Mind. 

Unzexyae'ss1BLE. adj. Tneffable ; not to be uttered. 
What wnexpreſſible comfort does overflow the pious ſoul, 
from a conſcience of its own innocency. Tillotſon. 
Unzxyxz 'ss1ve. adj. 1. Not having the power of ut- 
tering or expreſſing. This is the natural and analogical 
ſignification. 2. Hh z unutterable; ineffable ; 

not to be expreſſed. Improper, and out of uſe, 
..) Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaſte, and ineæpreſſiue ſhe. 
With nectar pure, his ouzy locks he laves, 
And hears the nexpreſtve nuptial ſong, 
In the bleſt kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. 
The helmed cherubim, 
And ſworded ſeraphim, 
Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks, with wings diſplay'd, 
Harping in loud and ſolemn quire, | : 
With inexpreſſive notes to heaven's new-born heir. 


Shak, 


M:lton, 


Milton. 


UnzxTe/nDeD. adj.. Occupying uo aflignable ſpace 


having no dimenfions. Po ; 
How inconceivable is it, that a ſpiritual, i. e. an wnextended 


ſubſtance, ſhould repreſent to the mind an extended one, as a 
triangle ? | | Locke, 


 UnzxTiNGUISHABLE. a). ; [inextinguible, Fr.] Un- 
quenchable; not to be put out. . 
Pain of wnextinguiſbable fire 
Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end. Milton, 


What native, unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be impreſſed 
through the whole, which the defædation of ſo many parts by 
a bad printer, and a worſe editor, could not hinder from ſhin- 


ing forth ? - Bentley. 


UnexTiNGuISHED. adj. Iinextindus, Latin.) 1. Not 


quenched ; not put out. 2. Not extin uiſhable. 
(1.) The ſouls, whom that unhappy flame inyades, 


Make endleſs moans, and, pining with deſire, ; | 
| Dryd. 


Lament too late their uneætinguiſb d fire. 
Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever- ſacred urn, 
His conſtant flame, ſhall une ætinguiſb' d burn. Lyttleton. 


(2.) And ardent thirſt of honour ; a foul unſatisfied with 
all it has done, and an unestinguiſb d deſire of doing * 


UnrA DED. adj. Not withered. 


— A lovely N 
 Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, | 
2 more to mother earth, or the green ſtem ſhall owe, 
Unya'pinc. adj. Not liable to wither. 
Foor her th" unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine perfumes. 


_ Unra'irinG. adj. Certain; not miſſing. 


Nothing the united voice of all hiſtory proclaims fo loud, 


Soath, 


das the certain, unfailing curſe, that has purſued and overtook. + 


_.  facrilege. 


A V2 4 ; 


my, 


changes, that a wiſe man is. juſt as much in doubt of events, 


Pope. 


 Unza'snionaBr. adj. 


. 0 RR | | * 
0 b N * 1 f x N n 


- - Compoſe thy ſwelling — teach = ſword; Dry. 
Unya'ts. adj. Diſingenuous; ſubdolous ; not hon>|, * 
© You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me with being 
in your debt. ne obey? Key Fr Sur. 
Unra'1xLy, adv, [from unfair.] Not in a juſt manner. 
Unea'tTHFUL. adj. 1. Perfidious ; treacherous. 2. Im- 
p'ous ; infidel. e 
(1. ) If you break one jot of your promiſe, I will think you 
the moſt atheiſtical break promiſe, and the moſt unworthy, 
that may be choſen out of the groſs band of the unfaithful, 
1 | | Shakeſpeare, 
My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height. 
( * Thence ſhall come 
To judge th' anfaithful dead; but to reward | 
His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milton, 
UnratTHFULLY, adv. Treacherouſly ; perfidiouſly. 
There is danger of being unfaithfully counſelled ; and more 
3 Fi good of them that counſel, than for him that is coun. 
ed. N > 7 Bacon. 
Une .'tTHFULNESS. 2% Treachery ; perfidiouſneſi. 
\ As the obſcurity of what ſome writers deliver, makes it v 
difficult to be underſtood ; ſo the unfaithfulneſs of too many 
others, makes it unfit to be relied on. | Boyle, 
UnrAa'LLOWED. adj, Not fallowed. 
. wnfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores . 
Of golden wheat. a | Phillips, 
Unrami'Liak. ad. Unaccuſtomed ; ſuch as is not com- 


| Pope, 


The matters which we handle, ſeem, by reaſon of newneſs, 
dark, intricate, unfamiliar. ' Hooker, 
haucer's uncouth, or rather «familiar language, deters 
many readers,  Warton's Spenſer, 
| Not modiſh ; not according to 
the reigning cuſtom. Hes 
A man writes good ſenſe, but he has not a happy manner of 
expreſſion. Perhaps he uſes obſolete and unfaſbionable lan- 
guage. | Watts's Logict. 
Unxza'sxion aBLENESS. u. , Deviation from the mode. 
Natural »nfaſbionableneſs is much better than apiſh, affected 
poſtures. _. | Locke, 
Unza'sHIonAaBLY. adv. [from unfaſbionable.] 1. 
according to the faſhion, 2, Unarttully. 7 
(2.) Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made u p; 


And that ſo lamely and «nfa/bionably, 
That dogs bark at me. Shak. Richard III. 


Unra'sHioneD. adj, Not modified by art. 2. Having 
no regular form. Ng Hd 
(1.) Mark but how terribly his eyes appear ; 
And yet there is ſomething roughly noble there 
Which, in unfaſbion d nature, looks divine, 
And, like a gem, does in the quarry ſhine. 
L.) A lifeleſs Jump, unfaſbion d and unfram'd, 
Ot jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. ___ Dryamn 
To Unya'srEen. v. a, To looſe; to unfix. 
He had no ſooner unfaſtened his hold, but that a wave forci- - 


Dryden, 


bly ſpoiled his weaker hand of hold. Sidney. 
| Then in the key-hole turns | 
TH' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of maſſy iron, or ſolid rock, with eaſe _ 
Unfaftens. 1 Milton's Par. Lift, 
Unra/THeRED. adj. Fatherleſs; having no father. 
| — They do obſerve | "ol | Mt 
Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shak, 


Unra'THOMABLE. adj. 1, Not to be ſounded by a line. 
2. That of which the end or extent cannot be found. 
(1.) In the midſt of the plain a beautiful lake, which the in. 
habitants thereabouts pretend is unfathomable. Auadlſ. 
Beneath unfatbomable depths they faint, | 


And ſecret in their gloomy cayerns pant. —Addiſ. Ovid. 


* 220 "I TOE 1 2 —* ; 


n 


N 2 ) A 8 of our bodies may be die aged in all 
the dimenſions of ſolid bodies; which overwhelms the fancy in 
"0 new abyſs of n number. Bentley's Serm. 
UVrATHOUMARAL N, e., Sd as nat 10 be ſounded. 

| denen. 


Covrcr'd pits, ee ly deep. 
The Titan race 1 N 


| Uu T HOME D. & Not io be founded, 2 


He e with light' ning, rowl within th. unfathow'd ſpace. - 


1 
U NAT. ou b. adj, Unwearied; untired. 
* dank, and dry, 1 * 
They journey roilſome, unſatign 4 with engt : 
Of march. : Ne | Phillips. 25 


UnPa VOURABLE. adj. Not Lind, | 
Ur N VOoUAAB Lx. adv. 1, Unkindly ; ein, 
2. So as not to counterance oi ſupport. _ 02 

(2. ) Bacon ſpeaks not unfawvourably of this, Glanville. 

Uxrs4a/rep. ad, 1, Not affrighted; intrepid; not ter- 

ried; Not in uſe. * Not dreaded ; z not regarded with 

terrour. | 

I.) — Juſt men | 

Though Heaven. ſhould ſpeak with all his wrath. at once, | 
That with his breath the hinges of the world 


Did crack, we ſhould ſtand upright and fr d. Y 
| | 3: 7 * Ben. Fobnſon. 


Uur k ASIBLE. . adj. ImpraQicable. 
UxrzE/AaTHERED. adj, Implu nous; naked of feathers. 
The mother nightingale laments alone ; ; 
Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl had found, and thence | 
By ſtealth convey'd th' wnfeather'd innocence. Dryden. 
Unre'ATURED. adj, Deformed ; 
features. 
Viſage rough, 
Deform'd, unfratur d, and a ſkin of buf, 
Uxze'd. adj. Not ſupplied with food. 
Each bone might through his body well be md, 
And every ſinew ſeen through his long faſt ; 


8. 


Spenſer. 


For naught he.car'd, his carcaſs long unfed. 
A grifly foaming wolf unfed, | 
Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. Be | Roſcomm. 


Uxee'ep. adj. Unpaid. 


It is like the heath of an unfred lawyer; yon gave me no- 


thing for't. Shak. K. Lear, 


Unes'trinG. 24% Infenfible ; ; void of mental ſenhi bility. 
Dull, unfeelmg, barren ignorance, 
1s made my gaoler to attend on me. Shak. Rich. II. 
Unlucky Welſted ! thy unfeeling maſtert. 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fiſt the faſter, | 
UrrE'ioneap..adj, Not cqunterfeited ; not . 
real; ſincere. * | 
Here I take the like eigne a. 
Never to marry her. | 
Thouſand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix d with;loye, 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind. ent 4 FE; Loft. 
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wanting erun of 


Unri'nis4eD. aj. Incomplete ; 
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Sal. Ti mag of the Thves, 
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1 | >Henlooks, fromthat nn OCEAN . 
Aw S$weetneſs into my heart, / unfe1t: $4048 . Milton. 
| Eu. ue ſafely to behold fram More 
e rowling ſhips q hear the tempeſt EY 
Not that another 1 is pur 1 N 


— 


>. 
* 


But pains lt PR the pleating bght, . | Droden. 
Unxyeg/ncep. adj.” 1. Naked of fortification, | 2. Not ſur- 
_— by any lol 4 f 
(1.) Id play inceſlantly u theſe jades 
'Even till an enced detolation pon ; : 
Leave them a naked as the vulgar air. Shak. 


Unrexame'nTBo. aj. Not fermented. 

All ſuch vegetables muſt be wnfermented for fermentation 
changes their nature. Arb. on Aliments. 
Unrs RTILE. 4dj.. Not fruitful; not prolifick. 

Peace is not ſuch a dry tree, ſuch a ſapleſs, er thing, 

but that it might fructify and increaſe. Decay of Pieiy. 
To Uv FETTE R. wv. a, To unchain ; - to 5 from ſhackles. 

Unfetter me with ſpeed, | 

I fee you troubled that 1 bleed. 

This molt uſeful principle may be unfetter'd, and. 
its native freedom of exercile; Addif. Speflator. 

The ſoul in theſe inſtances i is not 3 looſe and wnfetter'd 
from the body. | Adaifſ. Spectator. 

-T'h' unfetter'd mind by thee  ſoblim* d. Thomſon. - 
VUnxr GURED. 4400. Repreſ-nting no animal form. 


In unfigured paintings the nobleſt is the i imitation of marbles, 
and of architecture, as arches, freezes. Wotton. | 


UntrLLEeD. adj. Not bed; not ſupplied. 
Come not to table, but when thy need invites thee; and if 
thou beeſt in health, leave ſomething of thy appetite unfi/led. 
Taylor” s Rule of Living Holy. 
the vacuities of the veſſel, 


Dryd. 
reſtored to 


— 


The air did not preciſely fill up 


 Uince' it left ſo many wif led. Boyle, 
Tue throne of my forefathers 
Still ſtands unf. Aditi. Cato. 
Une: LIAL, adj Unſuirble to a ſon. 
You offer him a unn 
Something wifilial. Shak. 


Tech the people, that to hope for heaven is a mercenary, le- 
gal, and therefore unfit al, affection. : Boyle, 


not bronght to an end ; 
* 3 to perfection; inpeleck ; Ho, the laſt 
oa 
It is for that ſuch outward ornament . 
Was laviſh'd on their ſex, that inward gifts | 
Were left for haſte wafini/h'd.. Million. 
I did dedicate to you a very unfiniſhed piece. Dryd. 
His haſty hands left his pictures fo unjini/bed, that the beauty 


* 


in the picture faded ſooner than in the perſon after whom it was 
drawn. Wy 
15 And now let conſcious Cecil view the piece, 
Were virtue in her lovelieft light is ſhewn 
Let theſe unſiniſb d lays in part expreſs 
Your great forefather's bounties, and your own. Heigb. 
This collection contains not only ſuch pieces as come under 
our review, but wr others,” even unfiniſhed. Swifts 
Unz1'zm. Weak ; feeble, 2. * ſtable. 


Sorrow unfeign' a, and humiliation meek. Milton. | (1.) Our fancies are more Siqqy and unfirm 
Employ it in unſigned Really; fn God. Spratt. T han 1 is _ | N _ Shak, T * Night. 
»E'1GNEDLY. ad. Rea incere wi out W ESfE enn ing 45 
a OY libs 4 * 78 h Te An e and his coffers ae e 105 
He pardoneth al. <A that . repent, 1 5 With hollow poverty and 8 | Shak, 
believeihis holy goſpel. Com m. Prayer. | 5 (2. ) Take the time, .while ſtagg A 10nd, | 
How ſhould they be unfeig nedly juſt, whom e doth not With feet unfir m, and prepoſſeſs f the firand, TY Dryd. . 
cauſe to be ſuch; or they religious, which are not. found ſuch Unzxi' ＋. adi. 1. Hm proper 3 unſuitable. 2. Nee 
by the proof of their juſt . wi lad mY 8 + Hooker. fied. 82 
Prince davphin, can you love this . I.) They eaſily. perceiye how wnfit that for ref 
— moſt wunfeignediy. One gy K. bn. a was for the firſt age convenient,cnoug % ; te p 8 
Thou haſt brought me Si my people 288 to repent Neither can I think vou mould impoſe POD, me an 77 and 
of the fins wethare committed. ' © Ped 5 bs a Tags: paoderays argument. Hos. 0 Aducation, 
Urs“ LT. 42% Not felt ; bot perceived.” A (2.) 151 9 5 was for an worldly thin, meth; 
OO) ennn— Allmytreaury ” 3 JOY J ke unable s R Wpenſer. 
Is but yet unfeli thanks, * move enrich, 4 #41 5 d as I am, or ladies love . "Fw 
hall be R bud i Shak, : The 1 K r deen e, Dryd. 
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| . --* pohtions, is utterly aft? for ſpeculative ſtudies. 

To UN Ir. v.-a. To difquality. ry. 
Thoſe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion, fo 

they unftted him for a ſatisfaction or acquieſcence in his vaſſals. 


* 
8: 
1 — : 
3 


Un rr rING. adj. Not proper. 


= * 
* 


for verſes, yet are they 
firſt conceits of the mind. * 
 Unyi'rLy, adv. Not properly; not ſuitably. | 
Others, reading to the church thoſe books which the apoſtles 
"18 wrote, are neither untruly nor unt faid to preach. * * Hooker. 
The kingdom of France may be not wrfitly compared to a 
body that hath all its blood drawn up into the arms, breaſt and 


the moſt fit for expreſſing briefly the 
Sn ee . | Camden. 


. 572 back. Py 491 | 4 Hoabel. 
Unyi'Txtss. n. f. 1. Want of qualifications. 2. Want 
of propriety. _ | 


© * (1) In ſetting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need that the book ſhould mention either the learning of a 
fit, or the wnfitne/s of an ignorant miniſter. Hooker. 

© It is looked upon as a great weakneſs, and anfitneſs for buſi- 
neſs, for a man to be ſo open, as really to think not only what. 
he ſays, but what he ſwears. _ „„ FS AOEOS. 
„ Uxe1'x. v. a. 1, To looſen ;, to make leſs faſt. 2. 
Fight, „ | 
(1.) — Plucking to an an enemy, 


| Shakeſp. 


He doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a friend. : 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 25 
Unfix his earth- bound root? ; Shak. Macbeth, 
(2.) Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 13 ö 
The mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun | 
_ Unfix her froſts, and teach them how to run. Dryd. 
Unri'xep. adj. 1. Wandering ; erratick ; inconſtant-; 
.- vagrant. 2. Not determined. 
(1.) So vaſt a noiſe, as if not fleets qid join; ace 
But lands wnfix'd, and floating nations ſtrove. Dryd. 
Her lovely looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unſiæ d as thoſe. Pope. 
(2.) Irreſolute on which ſhe ſhou'd rely : _ | 
At laſt wnfix'd in all, is only fix d to die. Dryd. 


UnyL.e'pceD. adj. That bas not yet the full furniture of 1) 
feathers ; young ; not completed by time ; not having at- 
tained full growth. - - 11555 | 

The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of Reel : 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg d comrade. 
In thoſe wafledg'd days was my wife a girl, Shak. - 
Uufleag d actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryd.._ 


UnyLe'sneD. adj. Not fleſhed ; not ſeaſoned to blood; 


raw. f 

Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 

With ſome leſs foe thy unſleſb d valour try. 
As a generous, unfleſb d hound, that hears 


Shak. 


b Unfold her eryſtal doors; thence on his head jy". 
A perfect dove deſcend. gt 


Imvade his hiſſing throat, and winding ſpires, 


_ "A genivs that can hardly take in the 'connefion'of nc pro- 
| e 


Although monoſyllables, ſo rife in our tongve, are unfitting 


and teleſcopes, 


UnrorBYDDEN- 


the reins, and indulge our thoughts. 


Milton. Ux r 


Till ſtretch'd in length th* unfolded foe retires, Dryd. 
„e n , e ORs Stood * 
I The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold. d Fe. 
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' Stoth unf her arms, and D 
Liſt'ning envy drops het ſnakes. Pope $8." Crciha. 
(2) What tidings with our couſin Buckingham ?—— 
—Such as my heart doth tremble to wnfold.; 5, \ Shak, | 


Nod to me why.you-are heavy. e Shak; 
Unfold the — of erg i ce e 2 
Surprize her with diſcourſe of my dear faith. - Shak. 
Helen, to you our minds we will «nfo/d. Shak, 
Ship and men unfold || 
That to this jfle convaid you. * Cbapman. 
How comes it thus? Unfold, celeſtial guide! Milton. 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold; 
But they move more, in lofty numbers told. Waller, 
_ (3+) Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, | 
Who covers faults, at laſt with fame derides. _ Shak, 


If the object be ſeen through two or more ſuch convex or 


concave glaſſes, every glaſs ſhall make a. new image, and the 


object ſhall appear in the place, and of the bigneſs of the laſt 


image, Which conſideration unfolds the theory of microſco 


Bk | ._ Newton's Optichs, 
(.) We are the inhabitants of the earth, and endowed with 
underitanding ; doth it then properly belong to us, to examine 


and zxrfold the works of God ? | Burnet, 
(.) The unfelding ſtar calls up the ſhepherd. Shak, 

To Unro'oi# v. . To reſtore from folly. ,/ 
Have you any way to wnfool me again? Shak, 
. Unrorsr'D. | / 


adj. Not prohibited. 


— If unforbid thou may*ſt-unfold 
What we, not to explore the ſecrets, aſk | 
Of his eternal empire. Milton Par. Loft, 
"Theſe are the wnforbidden trees; and here we may let looſe 

| 5  Norrs, 
A good man not only forbears thoſe gratifications, which 
are forbidden by reaſon and religion, but even reſtrains himſelf 
in unforbidden inſtances. | Atterbury, 


- 


UnyroRBIDDENNESS. z. /. The ſtate of being unforbid- 


den. | 
The bravery you are fo ſevere to, is no where expreſsly prohi- 
bited in ſcripture 3 and this wnforbiddenneſs they think fuffici- 
ent to evince, that the ſumptuouſneſs you condemn is not in its 
own nature ſin fu. ape ng Boyle, 


Unpo'xcep.' adj. 1. Not compelled ; not conſtrained. 


2. Not impelled ; not externally urged. 3. Not feigned; 
not artificial'y heightened, 4. Not violent; eaſy ; gra- 
dual. 5 Not contrary to eaſe. | - 
(.) This gentle and wnforc'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits ſmiling to my heart. Shak. Hamlet. 
__ Unferc'd by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear, . 
His words were ſimple, and his foul ſincere. Deja. 
(2.) No more can impure man retain and move 

In that pure region of a worthy love, 

Than earthly ſubſtanee can, unforc' d, aſpire, 

And leave his nature to converſe with fire. Dionne. 

(3-) Upon theſe tidings they broke forth into ſuch unforced 
and unfeigned paſſions, as it plainly appeared that good - nature 


* 
* 


| From far the hunter's horn and chearful cry, = did work in them. Hayward, 
So will 1 haſte. e Dreyd. Cleomenes. g (4.) Meg e 2 2 — valley ſwelllss 
FS AE 5 | nto my eye, and doth itſelf preſent _. | 
\Unyro'1LeD. adj. Unſubdued ; not put to the workt. Witn ſuch an eaſy and wnforc'd aſſent, 
The uſurped powers thought themſelves ſecure in the ſtrength. That no ſtupendous precipice denies 
of an unfoiled army of ſixty thouſand men, and in , per, Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. Denhan. 
| ; B | ee : | 1 
ee ee 85 i 5 * (F. If one arm is ſtretched out, the body muſt. be ſome- 
To Unyro'LD. v. a. 1. To expand; to ſpread; to open. yt bow 'd on the oppoſite fide, in a fituation which is uf d. 
_ 2: To tell; to declare. 3. To diſcover ; to reveal. 4. | 5 c Deydin. 
To diſplay ; to ſet to view. 5. To releaſe or diſmiſs U Rog ILE. adj. Wanting ſtrength. 
from a fold. 3 | I ̃be ſame reaſon which cauſeth to yield that they are of ſome 
Tier.) I faw on him iin; ID force in the one, will conſtrain to acknowledge, that they are 
Out of the water, heav'n above the clauds not in the other altogether unſurcib s. _ Hooker: 


* 


oRKE BO“ DING. adj, Giving no omens. 
VUnnumber'd birds glide thro' th' aerial way, 4 
Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ſtray. Pope dyſey» 


bn. 


:4 
* 
* 


UnroxEexno'wn. adj. Not foreſeen by preſcience. 


It had no lefs prov'd certain, unfrei noaun. Milton, 


* 
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Usenet NED. adi. Clint, EOS Ln 
Won by a Philiſtine from the er race. 
Uxrokzs te W. adj. Not known before it happened. 
1 Unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar Wc. 
 Unyro'xFErTED. adj, Not forfeited.” 
This was the antient, and i is yet the unforfeited glory of our 
religion. ; Rogers's Sermons. 
UnrorGo'TTEN, ap. Not loſt to memory. | 
The thankful remembrance of ſo great a benefit race 
ſhall for ever remain unfor gotten. nolles's Hift. of the d 
Uxrokelvix d, ad. Relentleſs ; implacable. 3 
The ſow with her broad ſnout for rooting up 
Th' intruſted ſeed, was judg'd to ſpoil the crop; 
The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, . 
Ty; offender to the bloody priefl reſign 'd. 
Unro'xMeD. adj. Not modified into regular ſhape. 
All putrefaction being a diſſolution of the firſt form, is a 
mere confuſion, and wnformed mixture of the parts. Bacon. 
The ſame boldneſs diſcovers itſelf in the ſeveral adventures he 
meets with during his paſſage rough. the regians of unformed 
matter. 
UnroRSA'KEN. adj. Not deſerted. 
They extend no farther to any ſort of ſins continued in or 


4 


Dryd. 


Dryd. 


unf. ſaken, than as they are reconcileable with ſincere endea- 


Hammonds Fundamentals. 
1. Not ſecured by walls or bul- 
3. 


vours to forſake them. 


Ungo'RTIFIED. adj, 
warks. 2. Not firengthened ; infirm ; weak; feeble. 
Wanting ſecurities. 

(1.) Their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 
'Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their fide, 
(2.) It ſhews a will moſt incorrect to heav'n ; 

A heart wnfortify'd, a mind impatient 
An underſtanding ſimple, and unſchool'd. Shak. 
(3.) They will not reſtrain a ſecret miſchief, which, conſi- 


dering the unfort! y'd ſtate of mankind, is a great defect. 
| Collier. 


unprofperous ; 


Pope. 


Unro's RTUNATE. adj, Not ſucceſsful ; 


wanting luck ; Cs It is ,uſed both of a train of 
or of a ſingle event, as, 


events, as, an unfortunate liſe; 
an unfortunate expedition ; or of perſons, as, an unfortu- 
nate man ; or an unfortunate commander, 

All things religiouſly taken in hand, are proſperouſſy ended 
becauſe whether men in the end have that which religion did 
allow to deſire, or that which it teacheth them contentedly to 
ſuffer, they are in neither event unfortunate. Hooker, 

Whoſoever will live altogether out of himſelf, and ſtudy 
other men's humours, fhall never be unfortunate. Raleigh. 

Viadictive perſons live the live of witches, who, as they are 
miſchievous, end znfortunate. Bacon. 

He that would hunt an hare with an elephant, is not anfortu- 
nate for miſſing the mark, but fooliſh for chuſing ſuch an unapt 

_ inſtrument. Taylor. 
The virgins ſhall on feaſtful days 

Viſit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and loſs of eyes. 


Unro'sTUNATELY. adv. Unhappily ; 
lnek, 
Unconſulting affection unfortunately boon to mewards, made 
Zelmane borrow ſo much of her natural modeſty, as to leave 
her more decent raiments. Sidney. 


+ 


without good 


Moſt of theſe artiſts unfortunatel ty miſcarry'd, by falling : 


down and breaking. their arms. | . Wilkins, 5 
She kept her countenance when the lid remoy'd 
Diſclos'd the heart, unfortunately lov d. 5 | Drgd. 


Uxro'sTUNATENESS: n. . (from unfortunale.] Ill luck. 

O me, the only object of the deſtinies diſpleaſure, whole 

greateſt fortunateneſs is more deen, than my, ſiſter's 

ek unfortunateneſs. : 3 FORM: 
Une Ls UGAHT. adj. [un and fought. ] Not a 

uſed ſuch diligence in taking the 
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Milton BY 


& A | 


Milton' 's Agoniſtes. | 


_ thet it was , 


V 


ae zl bod not oiled. 


| Unrov' LED, Sh 
The humour and-tynicles are purely 3 to let in 


licht Mul; 'di and untophiſticated,by any ms ; More. 
Unzou'np. adj. Not found 3, not met with. „N ö 
_ +. Somewhat in. her excelling all het G 
Excited a deßre till then unknom nz; 


. Somewhat unfbund, or found in her alone.  Dryd. 
NFRA'MABLE. adj, Not to be moulded. Not uſed. | 

The cauſe of their diſpoſition' fo wnframable unto ſocieties, 
wherein they live, is for that they diſcern not gn what force 


theſe laws ought to have. Wet 
| Unpxa'mep. adj. Not formed ; not falkioned. - 
A liteleſs lump, unfaſhion'd and _unfram'd,- | | || 
Of jarring ſeeds, and Jaftly chaos nam' d. s Dryd. 


Unyze/quenT, adj; ©. Uncommon; not ke often. 
Part thereof is viſible unto: any ſituation but being only diſ- 
coverable in the might, and when the air is clear, it becomes 


unfrequent. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
oUnFatqQUE! NT. G. à. T. 0 leave ; ; to aceaſe to frequent. 


A bad word. b 
Glad to dup his hoſtile rn 
They quit their thefts, and unfrequent the fields. Philips, 
Uxyrxtque'nTeD. adj” Rarely vilited'; rarely entered. | 
Many unfrequented plots there are, | | 


Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. | Shak. 
Retiring from the pop'lar noiſe, I ſeek 

This unfrequented place to find ſome eaſe. Milton. 
How well your cool and unfrequemted ſhade | 

Suits with the chaſte retirements of a maid ? Roſcomm. 
Can he not paſs an aſtronomick line, 199 | 

Nor farther yet in liquid ther roll, | | 

"Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place ? Blackmore. 

With what caution does the hen provide herſelf a neſt in 

places unfrequented, and free from 3 43 Addi ſ. 


Unrxe'QuenTLY. adv. Not commonly. 
They, like Judas, defire death, and not unfrequently purſue 


it. Brown's Pulgar Err. 
UnerrIt'nDED. adj. Wanting friends; 3 Penne 3 
| unſupported. 


Theſe parts to a kranger, 
Unguided and anfriended, often prove 


Rough and unhoſpitable. Shak. To welfth Night. 
Great acts require great means of enterprize z _ 85 
Milton, 


Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth. 

| — O God! 

Who me unfriended brought'ſt, by wond'rous ways, 15 
The N of my fathers to poſſeſs. Dryd. 


UnxrIe'nDpLiINEss. u. „ from unfriendly ] Want of 
kindneſs ; want of fayour. | 
You might be apt to look upon ſuch diſappointments as the 
effects of an unfriendlineſs in nature or fortune to your partieu- 
lar attempts. Boyle, 


Unrarz'npLy. adj. Not W not kind. 

What ſignifies an wnfriendly parent or brother? *Tis friend- 
ſhip only that is the cement which effectiyely combines man- 
kind. ' - "Gov. of the Tongue. 

This fear is not that fervile dread, which flies from God as 
an ' hoſtile, unfriendly being, eee Tn the —_ of his 
creatures. A 


UxrRO“ZE N. adj. Not congealed to ice. 

Though the more aqueous parts will, by the loſs of their” 
motion, be turned into Ys yet the more ſubtile mou remain 
n, „ Boyle. 
Unrxvul rrur. adj. I. Not pralifa., „a. Not fructi- 

ferous. 3. Not fertile. 4. Not producing good effects. 

(1. Ah! hopeleſs, lafting flames I like thoſe that burn 


To light the dead, and warm th* wrfraitfal urn, Pape. 
( 2.) The naked rocks are not uñruiiful e 5 | 
255 Wer tops with luſcious food abound. Walter, 


down ſome eee rules for the — of fruit- 


0 


"ON as Bhs un froitful ſoils, 4 ee 
. UnruLer LLED. ad Not fulfilled, -- * . 
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1315 | Pie dei" 110 8 9 3 N. . 4 0 
Sail unfilled With N 3 + Via ese 1 59 
2 UNrv'rbi lv, a." to unfold; to open 
The next Koche bs hog. e he fan, ood which are 
ſeveral little flirts ne W Addiſ. 
Her ſhips anchor” 4. n her falls mY 
either Indie? wenes ee © Prior, & 
His fails by Cupid's and fer d, 
To keep the fair, he gave the world. Prior. 


| To Unzv/awnitn v.18 
veſt. 2. Toleave naked. NE 
(1. ) m es bers, 
Will bring eme to conhder that which way, | 
- Unfurniſh me of teaſon. | "Shak. Wi nter Tale. 
(2.) The Scot on his furl kogdom in 
nme pouring like a tide into a breach. 341 | Shak. 
| Unrvik Ne ris. . Not accommodated l uten- 

. or decorated with ornaments. 2. Unſupplied. 

(x It . derogates not more from the 256540 2 God, that * 
"is has given us minds unfurmfh'd with thoſe ideas of bünſelf, 
than that he hath ſent us into the world wich ones unclothed. 


1. T0 deprive 3 to o-frip to di- 


LY F \ - 
1 9 N * F 
* 


Locke. 
I live i in the anal a vaſt urn e uf. 
UnGa IN, 55 [vngzeng, Saxon, I Awkward ; un- 
UNA INL. couth. | 1 . 
An ungainly ſtrut in their walk, 


Swift. 
Uncs'LLED. adj. Unhurt; unwonnded. | 

Let the ſtricken deer go weep, | | 
The hart ungalltd play 1 
For ſome muſt kc. while fome moi ſleep; ö 
So runs the world . LY Hamlet. 


UnGtrer: D. 4 7 withour garters, . 
0 


7 
*& +# * 


Joe chid #r Sir Böer t going wigartered. "Shak. 
Dire x A'THERED, 44%. Lot ctopped; not picked. 
We wonder:d why the kept her- fruit ſo long: 
For whom ſo late the ungather d apples hung. Ded. 


UncEt/NERATED. 


: nin | 
Millions of fouls mad ha been ener fre Me bate had 


no being. Rahktigh's Hijftory of the World, 


UncEt/NERATIVE. adj. Begetring nothing. 2 4 
He is à motion Wrgererative, that's infallible. Shakeſp. 


Uncz'xtrovs: dj. 1. Not noble; not ipgenuous; not 


na. ann having no begiu- 


liberal. 2. Tgnominious, 
(x.) To look into letters already opened or dropped, is held 
dan zung eder on . Pope. 
(z.) The victor never will impoſe on Cato os 
 Ungenerous terms. His enemies confeſs £49 
The virtues of humanity are Cæſar s. Addiſon. 


UN GENIAL. adi. Not kind or tavourable to nature. 


The northern hires have a more cloudy, wngenial air, than 


Swift to Pope. 


part of Ireland. 
T7 homſon. 


Sullen ſeas that waſh th' ungenial pole. 
 Unce'nTLE. 4%. Harſh; rude ; rugged. | 
Smile, gentle heaven! or ſtrike, ung entle death! 
For this world frowns, —. Edward's ſun is clouded. 
| Aer. 


any 


. 


Vicious, ung entle, Felt Ben unkind. Shakeſp. 
— Love, to thee 1 ſacrifice | 
All my ungentle thoughts. 3 "Dothan s Sophy. 


Unc '\wrLeMANLY. adj. Illiberal ; not becoming 4 gentle- 


man. 
The demeanor of thoſe under Waller, was much more un- 
2 and barbarous. larendon. 
This he contradicts in the almanack publiſh for the preſent 
years and in an ungentiemanly manner. Swift, 
Unc:'NTLEWESS. n. - Harſhneſs ; rudeneſs ; ſeverity. 
Revrard notithy ſheepe, when ye take off this cote, 
With twitches and ipateties' as broad as a (gront : . 
Loet not ſuch e happen: to thine N 4 60 


* LY. Harlhly 5 ; auge. 224A 
_-  — You've dee, Be 
Stole from my That WY alia, 3 | 


"I — my father 10 ungently, | * . 
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ue rel wy Thel, 5 
Men Seren, and Pg 
Uxgr'wrumwzs 1. Fo Uykipogels; : incivilty. 5 
Vou have done me much vngentleneſs Met? MATS 
To ſhew the letter that I write to you, © © Shakep. 
Ux&zoms' TRICAL. adj. Not agreviible” to the laws of 
Geert T 


All the attempts before Sir Tac Newton, to explain the re. 


| Nor was it 25 
ik. 


gular (appearances of nature, were ung tometrical, and all of 
them inconfiſtent and unintelligible. Cheyne, 
- Unc1LDpeD. adj; Not overſaid with gold.” 7 1 
| You who each day can theatres behold, 
Like Nexo's palace, ſhining all with gell, | 
Our mean, ungilaed Rage will feorm. Dryden, 


ToUnci'zxp.w.a. To looſe any thing bound with a pirdle, 
The man 8 his ele and gave them ſtraw and pro- 


7 vender. Gen. xxiv. 32. 
The bleſ parent 
« Ungirt ber 3 boſom, and diſchargd 
I The pond'rous birth.  Prier, 
Une? Kr. adj.” Loolely dreſſed. 0 D Fo 
One tender foot was bare, the other ſhod ; | 
Her robe wrgart, | . Waller, 
; Mulciber aſſigns the proper place 
For Carians, and th' ung irt Numidianrace, Dryden, 


UxGLo'RIF1ED.a4j. Not honoured ; ; not exalted with praiſe 
and adoration, 

'» Left God ſhould be any way el the greateſt part of 
our daily ſervice conſiſteth, according to the bleſſed apoſtle's 
own precife rule, in much variety of pſalms and hymns ;, that 

out of ſo plentiful. a treaſure, there might be for every man's 
heart to chuſe out for his own ſacrifice. | Hooker, 

UnGLo'veD. aaj. Having the hand naked. 

W hben we were come near to his chair, he ſtood up, holding 


forth his hand ung/oved, and in poſture of bleſſing, Bacon, 
UnG1'vixc. 4%. Not bringing gitts. 
In vain at ſhrines th' ang i ving ſupplant ſtands ; _ 
This tis to make a yow with empty hands. Dryden. 


fo Uncrvu't w. a. To ſooſe any thing cemented. 
Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to give vent to in- 
flamed atoms. Har vey on the Plague, 


She ſtretches, gapes, ung lues her eyes, 
And aſks if it be time to riſe. Sauift, 
To Unco'p. v. a. To diveſt of divinity. 
Were we wak'ned by this tyranny, 
T' ungod this child again, it could not be | 
I ſhould love her, who loves not me. Donne, 
Thus men wngodded may to places riſe, „ 
And ſects may be preferr d without diſguiſe. Dryden. 
Unco'pLiLy. adv. Impiouſly; wickedly. 
Tis but an ill eſſay of that godly fear, to uſe that very goſpel 
'fo irreverently and ungodlily. Government of the Th 01g ue. 


UxGo'pLixness, x. J. Impiety z wickednels ; neglect of 
God. | | 
How groſsly do many of us contradi& the plain prece © ooh of 
the goſpel by our 2 and worldly luſts. 

UncGo'puy. adj. Wicked; negligent of God and his 


laws. 2. Polluted by wickedneſs. 
(1.) ———— His juſt, ayenging ire, 
Had driven out th' ungodly from his fight, ; 
And the habitations of the juſt> Milton's Par. Loft. 
The ſinner here intended is the ungodly inner? : he who for- 
gets or defies his God, gers. 
(2.) Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
. _ Wear out in peace. 
Uxco'xeD. a4, Unwounded; unhurt. 
I ſtand aloof, and will no reconcilement; 
Till by ſome elder maſters of known honour, 


I have a voice and-precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungor d. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
Unoo RGED. adj. Not filled; not fated. - 
The hell-hounds, as: wngorged with fleſh and blood, 
Purſue their prey. 0. 


Oh angorg d appetite! Oh ravenous thirſt | | 
Of a ſon's 1 Smith 3 and 1 ts, 


Shateſps 


| UnGo'veRNED. adj. 


 Uncra'cious. adj. 


Unco'verNAPLs..04.”1. Not to be ruled ; not to be re- 
ſtrained. 2. Licemious; wild; unbridled. _ 
(.) They'll judge every thing by models of their own ; and 


thus are rendered unmanagable by any authority, and wngovern- 


able by other laws, but thoſe of the ſword. £ Glanville, 
(.) So wild and wngovernable a poet, cannot be tranſlated 
literally; his genius'is too ſtrong to bear a chain. Dryden. 


He was free from any rough, ungowernable paſſions, which 
hurry men on to ſay and do very offenſive things. Atterbury. 


1. Being without government. 2. 
Not regulated; nabridled,; licemions. | 
(1.) —— The eſtate is yet ungovern d. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
. It pleaſeth God above, f | 
And all good men of this angowers'd ille, Shakeſp. 
(2. Seek for him, 2 
Leſt his ungovern d rage diſſolve the life 


That wants the means to lead it. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2 Themſelves they vilify'd _ . | | 
To ſerve ungovern'd appetite. . Milton's Par. Iaſi. 


Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows; 


Th' ungovern'd tempeſt to ſuch fury grows. Dryden. 
From her own back the burthen would remove, 
And lays the load on his ungovern d love. Dryden. 


Uxg or. adj, 1. Not gained ; not acquired. 2. Not be- 


gotten. 8 | 
(2.) He is as free from touch or ſoil with her, | 
As ſhe from one ungot. 
His loins yet full of angot princes ; all 
His glory in the bud. Waller. 


UxSRACETUL. adj. Wanting elegance; wanting beauty. 
— Raphael anſwer' d heav'n, | 
Nor are thy lips «ngraceful, fire of men. Milton. 
A ſolicitous watchfulneſs about one's behaviour, inſtead of 
being mended, it will be conſtrained, uneaſy, and ungracgful. 


0" Locle. 
He enjoyed the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, and the moſt 


exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Without the firſt learning is but 
an incumbrance; and without the laſt is ungraceful. Addiſon. 


Uxcra'CEFULNESS: n. / Inelegance ; awkwardneſs. 
To attempt the putting another genius upon him, will be 
labour in vain ; and what as fo nlaiſlered on, will have always 
hanging to it the #ngracefulneſs of conſtraint. Locke, 


1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 2. 
Offenſive; unpleaſing. 3. Unacceptable; not favoured, 
(..) He, catching hold of her angracious tongue, | 
'Thereon an iron lock did faſten firm and ſtrong. Spenſer, 

I'll in the mature time, 
With this #ngracrous 1 ſtrike the ſight 
Of the death - practisꝰd duke 

Do not as fome ungracious paſtors do, 

Shew me the moo and thorny way to heav'n; 
Whilſt he, a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. 

2 To the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives are known; | 
Th' audacious ſtrumpet, and ungracious ſon, Dryden. 
(2.) Show me no parts which are «ngracious to the ſight, as 

all pre- ſhortenings uſually are. Dryden. 
Neither is it rare to obſerve among excellent and learned 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


4 


divines, a certain ungracios manner, or an unhappy tone of 


voice which they never have been able to ſhake oft. Swift. 


 (3-) They did not except againſt the perſons of any, though 
| Clarendon. ü 


ſeveral were moſt ung racious to them. 
Any thing of grace towards the Iriſn rebels, was as ungra- 
cious at Oxford, as at London. | Clarendon, 


UncramMa'TICAL. adj. [from un and grammatical.) Not 


” 


according to grammar, _ 


Uxcra'nTeD. adj. Not given; not yielded; not beſtow/- 


\ This only from your goodneſs let me gain.. 
"And this angranted, all rewards are vain. Dryden. 
Abt orion ere ar Inga ogg 
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Uncra'TEFULLY. aaw. 


UnGRA'TEFULKESS. . . 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Unsvy/DeD. adj. Not dizeQed-; not 


. * , a 


Uncnxa'rervi. adj, 1. Making no returns, or making 
ill returns for kindneſs... 2. Making no returns for culture. 


3. Unpleaſing; unacceptable. = 
(.) No perſon is remarkably ungrateful, who was not alſo 
inſufferably proud, 7% South, 
(. 2.) Moſt when driv'n by winds, the flaming ftorm 
Of the long files deſtroys the beauteous form; 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again n 
But the wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades =O plain, 
3.) It cannot be wngrateful, or without ſome pleaſure to 
poſterity; to ſee the moſt exact relation of an action ſo full of 
danger, | 4 | | Clarendon. 
What is in itſelf harſh and ungrateful, muſt make harſh and 
_ Wngrateful impreſſions upon us. ; —Atter bur y. 
1. With ingratitude. 2, Unac- 
ceptably ; unpleafingly,” - LENT 21 
(1.) When call'd to diſtant war, 
His vanquiſh'd heart remain'd a victim here: 
Oriana's eyes that glorious conqueſt made; 
Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. Granville. 
We often receive the benefit of our prayers, when yet we 
ungratefully charge heaven with denying our petitions, Vate. 
1. Ingratitude ; ill return for. 
good. 2. Unacceptableneſs; unpleaſing quality, 
(1.) Can I, without the deteſtable ſtain of ungratefuleſs, : 
abſtain from loving him, who, far exceeding the beautifulneſs 
of his ſhape with the beautifulneſs of his mind, is content ſo 


to abaſe hunſelt as to become Dametas's fervant for my ſake. 
1 e 9235 | Sidney. 
Uncra'veLy. adv. Without ſeriouſneſs. 
His preſent portance : 5 
Gibingly, and ungravely, he did faſhion. Shaleſp. 


Uncrovu'ndtD adj, Having no foundation, 

Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer to it than 
opinion with wgraunded inclination, which is the great ſource 
of errour, | Locke. 

This is a confidence the moſt ungrounded and irrational. For 
upon what ground can a man promiſe, himſelf a future repen- 
tance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a futurity. South, 


Uncrxvu'DpGixncLy. adv. Without ill will; willingly; 
' heartily ; cheerfully. | | 1 
If, when all his art and time is ſpent, 

He ſay twill ne'er be found, yet be content; 
Receive from him the doom «uagrudgingly, | 
Becauſe he is the mouth of deſtiny. Dome, 
UnGua'rDED. adj. 1. Undefended. 2, Careleſs; negligent; . 
not attentive to danger. 2 VOY 
..) Proud art thou met? Thy hope was to have reach'd : 
The throne of God wnevarded, and his fide. ws 
Abandon'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
All through th' unguarded gates with joy reſort, f 


To ſee the ſlighted camp, the vacant port. Denham, 
No door there was th' unguarded houſe to keep, | 
On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his fleep. Dryden. 


(2.) All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, and an 


ung narded, unlimited will, we put upon the aceounts of drunken- 
ſs. 3 1 | Tay 
The ſpy, which does this treaſure keep, ien 
Does ſhe ne'er ſay her pray rs, nor ſleep? 
Or have not gold and flatt'ry pow'r, a 
To purchaſe one wnguarded hour. - Prior, 
With an unguarded look the now devour d . 
My nearer face; and now recall'd her eye, 
And heay'd, and ſtrove to hide a ſudden-fighs  \Pricr, 


It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, of good 
ſenſe and good humour enough to laugh not only at their ſex's 
little «nguarded follies, but at their own, _- | Pope. 
Are we not encompaſſed by multitudes, who watch every 
careleſs word, every-unguarded action of eee Keagers. 

regulated. 
The blood weeps from my heart, when I do ſhape, 


In forms imaginary, h unguided days, 


. 


Anq rotten times that you ſhall look upon, de 
When J am ſleeping with my anceſtor s Shakeſp. 
Can wnguided matter keep itſelf to ſuch exact conformities, 
as not in the leaſt ſpot to vary from the ſpecies. Glanville. 
They reſolve all into the accidental, waguided motions of blind 
matter, ee e RES 2 | Locke. 
Nature, void of choice, We 
Does by unguided motion things produce, 
. -* Regardleſs of their order. 
U'ngvenrt. . /. ſuriguentum, Latin.] Ointment, 
Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface of ſpeech, like 
a fomentation to make the unguent enter. Bacon. 
There is an intercourſe between the magnetick wnguent and 


- 


* * l 
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4 . 
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— 


the vulnerated body. : KIN | Glanville. 
With znguents ſmooth, the lucid marble ſhone. Pate. 

UnGvueE'sSED. adj, Not attained by conjectuie. 
He me ſent, for cauſe to me wigueſs'd. Spenſer. 


NHA'BITABLE. adj, [inhabitable, Fr. inhabitabilis, Lat.] 
Not capable to ſupport inhabitants ; uninhabirable. 
The night and day was always a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, in all places remote from the unhabitabſe poles of the 
world, and winter and ſummer always meaſured a year. Holder. 
Though the courſe of the fun be curbed between the tropicks, 
yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubje&t to his perpendicular 
. beams, unhabitable, or extremely hot. | Kay. 
Un NnHACEK ED. adj, Not cut; not hewn; not notched with 
Cuts, 
With a bleſſed, and unvex'd retire, | 
With unhachd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd. | 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. Shakeſp. 
Part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
To Unna'LLow, v. a. To deprive of holinets ; io pro- 
fane ; to deſecrate. | 


U 


| Perhaps the fact 
Is not ſo heinous now, foretaſted fruit; 
Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent ; by him firſt | 
Made common, and «u#uþallow'd, ere our taſte. Milton. 
The vanity «nballows the virtue. L'Eflrange. 
This one uſe left ſuch an indelible ſacredneſs upon them, that 
the impiety of the deſign could be no futhcient reaſon to unbal- 
lo and degrade them to common uſe. | South. 
UNnHna'LLOweED. adj. Unholy; profane. 
| | Thy curriſh ſpirit | 
Govern'd a wolf who hang'd for human laughter : 
Ev'n from the gallow's did his fell foul fleet; 
And while thou lay'ſt in thy unballow'd dam 
Infus'd itſelf in thee. | 
I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this anhallogo d air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 


Obtruding falſe rules, pranck'd in reaſon's garb. Wilton, 
Nor ſhall preſume to violate theſe bands, | 
Or touch thy perſon with «unballow'd hands. Dryden. 
Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with «#nba/low'd lays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days. Pope. 
To UN HAND. Y a. Io looſe from the hand. 
Still am I call'd. Unhand me, gentlemen. Shateſp. 


nband me, traitors, | 
Unna'nDLED. adj, Not handled ; not touched. | 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, | 
Fetching mad bounds, 
| Cardinal Campeius 
Hath left the cauſe o th' king unhandled. 
| | 2 _. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Un nAa'nDs OME., adj, 1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful. 2. 
Illiberal ; difingenuous. © „„ 
(1.) I was glad T had done fo good a deed for a gentlewo- 
man not anhandſome, whom before J had in like fort helped. Sid. 
She that ſo far the reſt out-ſhin'd ; * . 
Sylvia the fair, while the was kind, 
Seems only not unhanaſome now, 
As IJ cannot admit that there is 
regular; ſo much leſs can I 
commod.ous in the globe, 


” r 


any thing unhandſome 
grant that, there is' an 


or ir- 
thing in- 
cod car . 


* 
» 


” * - Blackmore on the Creation. 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


Denham's Sophy. 


Shakeſp. Merch. Venice. 
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Uxna'nps0MELY. adv. [from unhandſome.] 1. Inelegant- 
by; ungracefully.. 2. Diſingenuouſſy ; illiber all, 
(.) The ruined churches are fo unbandſomely patche G and 

- thatched, that men do even ſhun the places for the uncomeli. 


neſs thereof. Peer 7 SLRS, 

(2.) He raves, Sir; and to cover my diſdain, 8 
 Unbandſomely would his denial feign. en bY lens. 
Unna'nDS0MENESS. n. / [trom unhandſome.) 1, Want 


of beauty. 
_ Ingenuity. | | AY 
(̃ .) The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch a grace 
to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome the zw3vandſomeneſ; 

of it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that there 


2. Want of elegance. | 3. Illiberalneſs; dis- 


was a praiſe in that unſkilfulneſs. | Sielney. 
(2.) Be not troubleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by unband- 
ſomeneſs or uncleanneſs. : 0 8 Taylor. 


k ward not ge 
from un and Hang.] To diveſt of 


NHA'NDY. adj, Aw 
o-Unna'nG. v. a. [| 
hangings. 

Unna'ncrD. adj, Not put to death by the gallows. - 
There live not three good men unbang d in England. 


; | Shaleſt care. 

Un HAT. n. // Miſsluck ; ill fortune. 1 
She viſited that place, where firſt ſhe was fo happy as to ſee 
the cauſe of her unhap. . Sidiey. 
UN HAT PIED. [This word ſeems a participle from un- 


7 


Happy, which yet is never uſed as a verb.] Made un- 


happy. 1 
= — You have miſled a prince, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you wrzbap/ied, and disfigur'd clean. Shakeſp, 
Unna'ereiLy, adv. [from unbappy.] Miſerably ; untor- 
tunately ; wietchedly ; calamitouſly., _, 
You hold a fair aſſembly; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I'll tell you, cardinal], - 
I ſhould judge now moſt unhappily. Sha leſp. 
He was unhafpily too much uſed as a check upou the lord 
Coventry. ; Clarendon. 


＋ 


I unweeting have offended, | 
Unhafpily deceiv'd. Milton's Par, Toft. 
There 1s a day a coming, when all theſe witty fools ſhall be 

unhapfily undeceived. | Tillotſon, 

Uxia'eriness. . /. 1. Miſery ; infelicity, 2. Mistor- 

tune; ill luck. 3. Miſchievous prank. 
(1.) If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, | 
And that be heir to his unhappineſs. | Shakeſp. 
The real foundation of our «nhap/ineſs would be laid in 
our reaſon, and we ſhould be more miſerable than the beaſts, by 
how much we have a quicker apprehenſion. )} Tillotſon, 
It is our great unbafpineſs, when any calamities fall upon us, 
that we are uneaſy, and difſatisfied. bo Wake. 
2.) St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this purpoſe, though 
he had the wnbappineſs not to follow it always himſelf. Burnet, 

8 80 She hath often dream'd of unhappineſs, and weaked her- 

ſelf with laughing. |  Shakeſp. Much Ado. 

Unna'ryy. adj. 1. Wretched ; miſerable ; unfortunate ; 

calamitous ; diſtreſſed, 2. Unlucky ; miſchievous ; irre- 

gular. Obſolete. | , 

(..) Deſire of wand' ring this unhapfp morn. 
You know not, while you here attend, 

Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend : 
Breathleſs he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt 
Depriv'd of funeral rites, e SED 
To Unnya'xrovuRk. wv. a. To drive from ſhelter. 
 Unna'znoureD. adj. Affording no ſhelter. 
| — *Tis chaſtity : _ 54 
She that has that is clad in complete ſteel ;  - 
And, like a quiver'd nymph, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts, and «nharbour'd heaths, 


: Milt Ons 


o 


Dryden. 


Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds. 
UnnA ADP END. adj. Not confirmed ; not made hard. 
—— — MNeſſengers 2 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unbaraen d youth. Shakeſp» 
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Unaz'aTeD. adj. Not made hot. 
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Unnua/apy. a/. Feeble ; tender ; timorous. 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever . 
Tim'rous and Joth, with novice modeſty ;_ 
Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. 4 Milton. 
J. Unhurt; not injured. 12 
In ſtrong proof of chaſtity well armed, | 
From love's weak, childiſh bow ſhe lives unharn'd : 
| 7 | * 7 | . Shakeſpeare, 
Though great light be inſufferable to our eyes: yet the higheſt 
degree o darkneſs does not diſeaſe them, for cauſing no diſor- 
derly motion, it leaves that curious organ unharmed, Locke. 
| The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd ; 
Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyſſes ſail'd unharm d. 
Unna'RMEFUL. adj, Innoxious; innocent. 
| Themſelves unharmful, let them live unharm'd ; 
Their jaws diſabled, and their claws difarm'd. 


Granville, 


Dryden. 


UxnHnaRMo'nious. adj, - 1. Not Symmietrical diſpiopor- | 


tionate. 2. Unmuſical; ill-ſounding. | 
(1.) Thoſe pure, immortal elements, that know 
No groſs, no unharmonious mixture foul, 
Eject him, tainted now, and. purge him off. 
(2.) His thoughts are improper to his ſubject, his expreſſions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both 1s . 
| | ryden. 
That barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to fit K to 
the meaſure of verſes, has formed harſh, unbarmonious r 
Wo of | Swift. 
To Unuaſawness. u. a, 1. To looſe from the traces. 2. 
To diſarm; to diveſt of amour. 
(1.) The ſweating ſteers unharneſs'd from the yoke,  . 
Bring back the crooked plough. | - Dryden. 
The mules vnharneſs'd range beſide the main. Pope. 
If there were fix horſes, the poſtillion always unharneſſed 
four, and placed. thera on a table, | Swift, 


Uxna'zarDeD. adj. Not adventured ; not put in. dan- 


oy k . ＋ . is 

b Here I ſhould ſtill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myſelf, unbazarded abroad, 
Fearleſs at home. 


Unna'TCaeD. 4%. 


Not brought to light. 


(2. Some unhatch*d practice * 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. 
Unnueta'LTHEUL, adj. Morbid; unwholeſome. 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 
1. Not diſclofed from the eggs. 2. 


Shakeſp. 


The diſeaſes which make years unbealthful, are ſpotted 


fevers ; and the wnhealthful ſeaſon is the autumn. Graunt. 
At every ſentence ſet his life at ſtake, _ 
Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things, 
Than ſultry ſummers, or unhealthful ſprings. Dryden. 


UnneAa'LTHY. adj, Sickly ; wanting health. ” 
No body would have a child cramm'd at breakfaſt, who would 
not have him dull and an Gn | 'Locke on Education. 
He, intent on ſomewhat that may eaſe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious ſearch 


Examines all the properties of herbs. _ Philips. 


To UN HEN RT. v. a. To diſcoutage; to depreſs. - 


| - To bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much. unhearts me. Shakeſp. 
Uv nA RD. adj. 1. Not perceived by the ear. 2. Not 
vouchſafed an audience. 3. Unknown in celebration. 4. 
UN HEARD of. Obſcure; not known by fame. 5. Un- 
HEARD of. Unprecedentec. Is 2 
(̃ .) For the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, | 
'Their childrens cries unheard. Milton's Par. Loft, 
(. 2.) What pangs I feel, unpitied and wnbeard / | Dryden. 
(3.) Nor was his name «heard, or unador d. Milton. 
(4.) Free from hopes or fears, in humble eaſe, 3 
Unbeard of may I live and die in peace. Granville. 


(.,.) There is a foundation laid for the moſt unheard A con- | r 
| (5) ve Suff. Uno'No0URED. adj. 1. Not regarded with veneration ; 


fuſion that ever was introduced into a nation. 


Neither ſalts, nor the diſtilled ſpirits of them can penetrate 
the narrow pores of unheated glaſs. Fai 
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Milton, * 


Boyle. ; 


JJ 5 
Unnz/epen, och. Diſregarded; not thought worthy of 
notice; eſcaping notice, - _.__ 1 
True experiments mays by reaſon of the eaſy miſtake of ſome 
e. 


2 


' wnheeded circumſtance, be unſucceſsfully tried. 
He of his fatal guile ' lg proof unheeded. Milton. 
| | - — Her hair | „ . 
In a ſimple knot was ty'd above; „ 8 
Sweet negligence ] unbeeded bait of love. Dryden, 


The triumph ceas'd — tears guſh'd from ev © 
The world's mo vietor paſs'd i leg by. vob Pope, 
Unne'zpeuL. adj. {from anheed.]: Not cautious. 
Unxz'tbing, adj, Negligent ; careleſs, 
I have not often ſeen him; if I did, 
He paſs'd unmark'd my unbeeding eyes. 
Uv nEIEDY. adj. Precipitate ; ſudden. 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, 
Which all along the ſouthern ſea-coaſt lay, 
Threat'ning 3 wreck, and raſh. decay, 
He nam'd Albion. 5 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte; 
Wings and no eyes, figure unbeedy haſte, 
So have I ſeen ſome tender ſlip, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip.;, 
The pride of her carnation train 
Pluck'd up by ſome unheedy ſwain. Milton. 
To Unnt#'s.s. v. a, To uncover; to expoſe to view. 
| | | Spenſer. 
Un Rr“ 82 adj. Unaſſiſted; having no auxiliary; unſuꝑ- 
orted. 
g Unhelp'd T am, who pity'd the diſtreſs'd, 
And none oppreſling, am by all opprels'd. 
UNnaAE'LyFUL. adj. Giving no afliſtance. 
— I bewail good Glo'ſter's caſe 
With fad, unhelpful tears. 
. adj, Not hewn. 
In occaſions of merriment, this rough-caſt, unhewn poetry, 
was inſtead of ſtage plays. 
Unr1DEBOUND. ad}. 


Spenſer, 
| Shakeſp. 


Dryden, 
 Shakeſp. Hen. VII. 


Dryden's Dedication to uu. 
Lax of maw ; ca pacious. 
— Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
To ſtuff this maw, this vaſt unhidebound corps. Milton. 
To UnH1NGE. v. a. 1. To throw from the hinges. 2. To 
diſplace by violence. 3. To diforder ; to confuſe. 
(2.) For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin'd 
Without an earthquake, from their baſe would ſtart, 
And, hills ung d, from their deep roots depart.” - 
: | | Blackmore, 
(3-) Rather than not accompliſh my revenge, 
Juit, or unjuſt, I would the world unbinge. Waller. 
If God's providence did not order it, cheats would not only 
juſtle private men out of their rights, but unh inge ſtates, and 
run all into confuſion. MES . Rayon the Creation. 
Unno'ringss. =. / Impiety ; profaneneis ; wickedneſs. 
Too foul and manifeſt was the unholincſs of obtruding upon. 
men. remiſſion of ſins for money. Ralei gh. 
Unno'Ly, adj: t. Proſane; not hallowed: 2. Iinpious; 
wicked. en | EA dau. 
(1.) Doth it follow that all things now in the church are 
urbaly, which the Lord hath not himſelf preciſely inſtituted. 
| 4 Hooter. 
; From the paradiſe of God; e 
Without remorſe, drive out the ſinful pair; X 
From hallow'd ground the «holy. 


| Milton's Par. Loft, 
(2.) We think not. ourſelves the holier, becauſe we uſe it; 

ſo neither ſhould they with whom. no ſuch thing 1s in uſe, think 
us therefore unholy, becauſe we ſubmit ourſelves unto that, which, 

in a matter ſo indifferent, the wiſdom of authority. and law have 


thought comely. WK: Holter. 
Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ; | 
Far other raptures of. _— joy. | Pope. 


not celebrated. 2. Not treated with reſpect. 
Unbonour'd though T am, at leaſt, faid ſhe, 


Not unreveng'd that impious act ſhall be. ©» Dryden, 
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ales unbonour'd, Ceres unemploy'ds i 
Mere all forgot. Weinen Dryden. 

__ -. (2) Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhou'd wait, 
© "Unmitk'd, wnhonour'd, at a monarch's. gate, Pope. 


* 2 
- 


To diveſt of hoops. 


To UNH OOP. wv. a. r 
_ - Unhoop the fair ſex, and cure Uns faſhionable tympany got 
had promiſed, 


among them. ö 
Drnolrep. } 
 Unno'red for. | tel 
N — With unbop'd fuccels _ 
Th' embaſſadors return with promis'd peace. 
| Heav'n has inſpir'd with a ſudden thought, | 
Whence your uno for ſafety may be wrought. Dryden. 
Unro'rrrvuL. adj. Such as Jeaves no room to hope. 
Benedict is not the unbopefulleft huſband that I know : thus 
far 1 can praiſe him; he is of approved valour, Shakeſp. 
I thought the rouſing ſtyle I wrote in, might prove no un- 
hopeful way to procure ſomewhat conſiderable from thoſe great 
maſters of chymical arcana. Tet Boyle. 
To Unn o'xss. V. a, To beat from an horſe; to throw 
from the faddle. 
He would unhorſe the luſtieſt challenger. | | 
The emperor reſcued a noble gentleman, whom, un oed 
and fore wounded, the enemy was ready to have lain. Kno//es. 


adj. Not expected; greater than hope 


k 


Dryden. 


On a fourth he flies, and him unhorſes too. Daniel. 
——— They are forc'd 555 
To quit their boats, and fare like men anhor gd. Waller. 
The knights unbors'd may riſe from off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Dryden. 


NH O'SPITABLE 
kindneſs or entertainment to firangers ; cruel ; 
rous 


adj. [inheſpitalis, Lat.] Affording no 


The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th* «nhboſpitable coaſt. 
Unno'srIiLE. adj. Not belonging to an enemy. 
| The high-prancing ſteeds 
Spurn their diſmounted riders; they expire | 
Indignant, by urbofiile wounds deſtroy d. Philips. 
nHoU'ss. v. 4. To dtive from the habitation. 
Seek true religion: O where? Mirreus ! 
Thinking her «3bous'd here, and fled from us, 


Dryden. 


F 


To 


Seek her at Rome. Donne, 
Death unawares with his cold, kind embrace, 
Unhcus'd thy virgin ſoul from her fair biding place. Milton. 


Unrovu'stD, adj 1. Homeleſs; wantin 
ing no ſettled habitation. 
(1.) Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live all the ſpight 


g a houſe, 2. Hav- 


Of wreakful heav'n ; whoſe bare, unhouſed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, x; 
Anſwer meer nature.  Shakeſp. Timon. 


(2.) But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 
I would not my «zbouſed, free condition 


Put into circumſcription and confine.  Shakeſp. Othello. 
| Hear this, . | 
You unbous'd lawleſs, rambling libertines. Southern, 


Unnov'seELLED. adj, Having not the ſacrament. 
Thus was I ſleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen at once diſpatch'd; 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Unhouſeld, unanointed, unanell'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Unnu'mBLED. % Not humbled ; not touched with 


maine or con uſion. | 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who, freed as to their antient patrimon 
TChnbumbled, unrepented, unreformed, 
| Headloag would follow. 
Uxsu/rr. adj, Free from harm. 
Of Efteen hundred. eight hundred were 
and of the remaining fe 
. aunkurt, | 1  Eacon's War with Spam. 
I tread more lightly on the ground; | +: 
My nimble tet from umu fow'rs.rebound.; . 3 
I 44 walk in air. Daa Sate Imocence. 
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ds uniformiy hold, as if it had but one only heart and ſoul. 
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- And breath d in tainted air. Addiſon, 
he ftars ſhall fade aẽway __.. 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 

Unburt, amidſt the war of elements, | 


The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds, | hy Addiſon, 
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Unnv'sTFEUL. adj. [nnoxious; harmleſs ; doing no 
| Lou hope the duke will return no ms ot TIES 
You imagine me too «rburtful an oppolite, Shakeſpeare, 
Flames anburtful, hovering, dance in air, lackmore, 


Unnv'rTeULLY. adv. Without harm; innoxiouſly. 
We laugh at others as innocently and as unhurtFully, as at 
ourſelves. | 1 Pope to, Swift, 
U'nicoRNn. . . [unicornis, unus and corn, Latin.] 1. A 
beaſt, whether real or fabulous, that has only one horn. 


2. A bid, LETS ES | . 
(.) Wert thou the anicorn, pride and wrath would confound 
thee. b 0» Shakeſp. Tinos. 
Unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 5 
Bears with glaſſes, men with flatterers. 5 Shakeſp, 


Nature m cornigerous animals hath placed the horns inverted 

upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Indian aſs, and wnicor: beetles, 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

It is not of conſequence, that becauſe Dioſcorides hath made 
no mention of axicorns horn, there is therefore no ſuch thi 

in nature. | Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

Some w1corns we will allow even among inſects, as thoſe 


naſicornous beetles deſcribed by Muffetus. Brown, 
Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey, | 
Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay. Sandyt. 


(2) Of the unicorn bird, the principal marks are theſe ; head. 
ed and footed like the dunghill cock, tailed like a gooſe, horn- 
ed on his forehead, with ſome likeneſs, as the unicorn is pic- 
tured ; ſpur'd on his wings, bigger than a ſwan, _ Grew, 

U'x1rokM. adj. [unus and forma.] 1. Keeping its te- 
nour ; ſimilar to itfelf. 2. Conforming to one rule; ating 

in the ſame manner; agreeing with each other. 
(.) Though when confuſedly mingled, as in this ſtratum, 
it may put on a face never ſo unj/orm, and alike, yet it is in 
reality very different. as ont oodward, 

(2.) The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, 
how far churches are bound to be unzform in their ceremonies, 
and what way they ought to take for that purpaſe. Hooker, 

Creatures of what condition ſoever, though each in different 
manner, yet all with uniform conſent, admire her, as the mother 
of their peace and joy, | 5 e Heooler. 

Numbers, being neither uniform in their deſigns, nor direct 

in their views, neither could manage nor maintain the power 
they got. | E | Swyft, 
Un1eo'xmity.. n. . [uniformite, Fr.] 1. Reſemblance 
to itſelf; even tenour. 2. Conformity to one pattern; re- 
ſemblance of one to another. | | 

(1.) There is no wniformity in the defign of Spenſer ; he 
aims at the accompliſhment of no one action. Dryden. 
Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that ſteadineſs and uni- 
Formity which ran through all her actions. Addiſon. 
( 2.) The unity of that viſible body and church of Chriſt, 
conſiſteth in that uniformity, which all the ſeveral perſons there- 
unto belonging have, by reaſon of that one Lord, whoſe ſer- 
vants, they all profeſs themſelves; that one faith which they all 
acknowledge : that one baptiſm wherewith they are all gated: 

| . Hooker. 

The great council of Nice ordained that there ſhould be a 

conſtant unifor mi ty in this. caſe. | 25 Nelſon. 
LD'NVIrOFrMLVY. adv, (from uni form.] 1. Without variation; 
in an even tenour. 2. Without diverſity of one from 
another. TR % e 
(.) That faith received from the es, the church, though 
diſperſed throughout the world, doth notwithiſtanding keep as 
ſafe, as if it dwelt within the walls of ſome one houſe, and 
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pretended reformation is. mating 00 217 
Univ vu'sTRr10Us; adi. | Not diligent ; not laborious. 


The capillamenta of the nerves: are each of them ſolid and 


uniform; and the vibrating motion of the æthereal medium 


may be propagated along them from one end to the other uni- 
Formly, and without interruption. | 
UniMa'cinNaBLE. adj, Not to be imagined by the fancy; 
not to be conceived. _ | | 

, 5 Things to their thought 
| So unimaginable, as hate in heav'n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The ſkilful: organiſt plies his grave- fancied deſcant in loft 
fugues, or the whole ſymphony, with artful and animaginab 


touches, adorns and graces the well-ſtudied chords of ſome 


choice compoſer. | | Milton on Education. 
An infinite ſucceſſion of the generations of men, without 


any permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. Tillotſon. 


Unima'cinaBLY. adv, To a degree not to be ima- 


ined, | 
1 Little commiſſures, where they adhere, may not be porous 
enough to be pervious to the un inably ſubtle corpuſcles, 
that make up the beams of light. f | Boyle. 
UVIMIT ABLE. adj. [inimitable, Fr. inimitabilit, Lat.] 
Not to be imitated. | Fe a 
Both theſe are unimitable. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Unimmo'RTAL. adi. Not immortal; mortal. 
They betook them ſeveral ways, 
Both to deſtroy, or unimmortal make +” Ss 
All kinds. a Milton. 
UniMPA'IRABLE., adj. Not liable to waſte or diminu- 
uss, I 5 
If the ſuperior be unimpairable, it is a ſtrong preſumption, 
that the inferiors are likewiſe unimpaired. Hahkewill. 
Unimya'treD. adj, Not diminiſhed ; not worn out. 
Pet whimpair'd with labours, or with time, 
Your age but ſeems to a new youth to climb, Dryd. 
If our 1 and gold diminiſhes, our publick eredit conti- 
nues uni mpaired. Addiſom on the State of the Mar. 
UnimerLo'xeED. adj. Not ſolicited. 
If anſwerable ſtile I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs, who deigns 3 
Her nightly viſitation animplor d. Milt. Par. Lo. 
UxIMTO“RT ANT. adj. 1. Not momentous. 2. Aſſuming 
no airs of dignity. 


* 


(2.) A free, unimportant, natural, eaſy manner ; diverting 
others juſt as we diverted ourſelves. Pope to Swift, 


_ UnimporRTU'NED. adj, Not ſolicited ; not teazed to 


compliance. 
Who ever ran- ba 

To danger unimportun'd, he was then 

No better than a ſanguine, virtuous man. 
Uxnimyero'vaBLE. adj. Incapable of melioration. 


Donne. 


Unimexo'vaBLENESS. #. , [from unimprowable.] Qua- 


| lity of not being improvable. 5 
T his -muſt be Ar to their ignorance and unimproveable- 
neſs in knowledge, being generally withont literature. 
„ 5 Hammond. 


UnimyRro'ver. adj. 1. Not made better. 2. Not made 


more knowing. 3: Not taught ; not meliorated by in- 
ſtruction. VV Ex) 
(2.) Not a maſk went wnmprov'd away. 
(4. Young Fortinbraſs, - © 
Of wnimprov'd mettle hot and full. Shak. Hamlet. 
Shallow, unimproved intellefts,: are confident pretenders to 
certainty. FOOT TE We cot” SPREE Glanville, 
Unincix a'saBLe. adj. Admitting no increaſe. J 
That love, which ought to be appropriated to God, reſults 
chiefly from an altogether, or almoſt unincraaſtable | elevation 
and vaſtneſs of affe&ion, dnn ot ne Boyle. 


Pape. 


o 


| Uninpi'reertNT. 4% Partial; leaning to a fide. 


His opinion totiching the catholick church was as unindifferent, * 
. as; eouditgcit church, the opinion of them that favour this 


Pride we cannot think ſo ſluggiſh or uninduſtrious an agent, 
as not to find out expedients for its purpoſe. Decay of Piety, 


Newton's Opticks. 


Uninscr1'BeD. adj. Having no inſcription. 


# + 


WT OT Ore 
. Ar. df. Not capable of being ſet on 
The uninflammable ſpirit of ſuch congretes, may be pretended 
to be hut a mixture of phlegm and ſalt. Bayle. 
-UninzLa'MeD.:a4j.; Not ſet on ſitee e. 
When weak bodies come to be inflamed; they gather a much 
greater heat than others have zninflamed. Bacon. 
UninFo'rRMED. adj. 1. Untaught ; uninſtructed. 2. Un- 
animated; not edlivenſeseeg . 


& 
- 


(..) Nor uninform'd ͤ ͤ Dr 
N nuptial fanctity and marriage rites. Milton. 
No uninformed minds can repreſent virtue ſo noble to us, that 

we neceſſarily add ſplendour to her. ' Popes 
NINGE NUOUS. «dj. IIliberal; diſingenuous. | 
Did men know how to diſtinguiſh between: reports and cer- 
tainties, this ſtratagem would be as unſkilful, as it is wningenu- 
OUS, | „ Decay Fiety. 
Uninna'siTaABLE. adj. Unfit to be inhabited. n 
If there be any place upon earth of that nature that paradiſe 
had, the ſame muſt be found within that ſuppoſed uninbabi table 
burnt zone, or within the tropicks. © Raleigh. 
Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 
All the collected treaſures of the main z 4 
The earth had ſtill o'erwhelm'd with water ſtood, | 
To man an wninhabitable flood. Blacimore. 
oy 0 A'BITABLENESS. u. f. Incapacity of being inha- 
ited, | 

Divers radicated opinions, ſuch as that of the uninbabitable- 

neſs of the torrid zone, of the ſolidity of the celeſtial part of the 


World, are generally grown out of requeſt. Boyle. 
Uninna'piteD. adj. Having no dwellers. | 
The whole iſland is now uninhabited. Sandys. 


Unnhabited, untill'd, unſown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 
I caſt anchor on the leeſide of the iſland, which ſeemed to be 
uninhabited. N | rege Swift, 
Uni'nJuzeD. adj. Unhurt; ſuffering no harm. 
You may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 
Of miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, | 
And tell me is it ſafe; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs, 
Uninjur d in this wild, ſurrounding waſte. 
hen in full age, and hoary holineſs 
etire, great teacher ! to thy promis'd bliſs ; 
Untouch'd thy tomb, «ninjur'd be thy duſt, 
As thy own fame among the future juſt. 


Milton, 


Prior. 


Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known; _ 
Obſcure the place, and wninſcrib'd the ſtone. g 
Oh fact accurſt! 5 8 © - Popes 

NINSPIRED. adj, Not having received any ſupernatural 
inſtruction or illumination. ae 

Thus all the truths that men, uninſpired, are enlightened 


with, came into their minds, | 4 Locke, 
My paſtoral muſe her humble tribute brings, ; | 
And yet not wholly wninſpir'd ſhe fings. Dryd 


UninsTru'cTeD. adj. Not taught; not helped by 15 


ſtitution. | 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
And uninſtructed how to ſtem the tide. 


| Dryd. 
It will be a prejudice to none but widows and orphans, Wd 
others uninfirufted in the arts and management of more ſkilful 

men. 3 Eg . 1 Locte. 
It is an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe parts where 
wiſdom flouriſhes ; though there are even in theſe parts, ſeveral 
poor, uninſtructed perſons. 111 OS Addiſon, 
Though we find few amongſt us, who profeſs themſelves An- 
thropomorphites, yet we may find, amongſt the ignorant and 
uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that opinion, Locke. 


 Hocker * UninsT&vU'CTIVE. adj. Not: conferring any improve - 
ment. r TY” 


Were not men of abilities thus communicative, | their wiſdom 


UNT 0 


wWoold be in 2 great meaſure uſcleſs, and heit experdenee u- 


Sie. "Addiſon. 


ot n Not knowing; not ſkilful; not 
having any conſciouſn ess. 

We will give you ſlerpy drinks, that your ſenſes may be un- 
inelligem of aùr inſufficience. Sha. Winter's Tale. 
Tube viſible creation is far otherwiſe apprehended by the phi- 
l enquirer, than the unintelligent vulgar. 
| his concluſion, if men allow'd of, they would not deſtroy 
Ay, but theſe monſters. Let them 


ill- formed productions. 
your drivelling, anintelligent, untractable 


be ſo; what will 


n all other 


| If 0 have truly proved the unintelligibility of it 1 
Burnet. 


ways, this argumentation is undeniable. 


UninTE'LLIGIBLE. adj. [inintelligible, Fr.] Not ſuch 


as can be underſtood. SE 
The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as unin- 
telligible in his time, as the Engliſh and French of*the fame 


period are now. yy Swift. 
OLA — Did Thetis 
Theſe. arms thus labour'd for her fon prepare 
For that dull ſoul to ſtare, with ſtupid eyes, | | 
On the learn'd unintelligible prize ! . ©: Dryd. 
This notion mutt be deſpiſed as harmleſs, unintelligible en- 
thuſiaſi. the EPR | Rogers, 
IIXINTECLLICGIB LX. adv. In a manner not to be under- 
ſtood. | | 
Sound is not unintelligibly explained by a vibrating motion 
communicated-to the medium, Locke. 


To talk of ſpecifick differences in nature, without reference 
to general ideas, is to talk unintelligibly, Locke. 


UninTE'nTIONAL. adj. Not deſigned ; happening with- 


out deſign. 25 | | | 

Beſides the unintentional deficiencies of my ſtyle, I have pur- 
poſely tranſgreſſed the laws of oratory, in making my periods 
. over-long. nn | Boyle, 
Uni'NTERESSED. 
'Unt/NnTERESTED. 
The ground part of an audience is always uninteręſſed, 
though ſeldom knowing. | 3 

UxninTexMi'TtTED. adj. Continued ; not interrupted. 


\ adj. Not having intereſt. 


This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeem to be partly continu- 


ed and «interrupted, as that motion of the firſt moveable part- 
ly interpolated and interrupted. Hale s Origin. 
UninTzzxwmi'xeD. adj. Not mingled. 
Dyintermiæx'd with fiftitious fantaſies, | 
I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel's Civil War, 


UninTerrvu'erED. adj, Not broken; not interrupt- 


ed. | | 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt 


With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reſt. Roſcommon. 


Governments ſo divided among- themſelves in matters of 


religion, maintain uninterrupted union and correſpondence, 
that no one of them is for invading the rights of another. 

| Addiſon. 
The hills riſe inſenſibly, and leave the eye a vaſt, 
rupted profpe&t. 1255 


| Addiſon. 
The uninterrupted ſtitch in ſuperficial woun 


ds, is rejected. 


Unix rzRARU'rTEDLY. adv. Without interruption. 
| A . ſucceſſive augmentation «#imterruptedly continued, in an 


actual exiſtence of believing congregations in all ages unto * 


the end of the world, 3 Pearſon. 
The will thus determined, never lets the underſtanding lay 


Glawolle. + 


: 1Fhangeling be N umi ius z % s bv Locle. 
Why then to works of nature is aſſign'd | TER | 
An author xnintelligent and blind; | 
When ours proceed from choice? | Blackmore. 
2 obyious products of unintelligent nature. Bentley. 
inder 1LI Tv. n. /. Quality of not being intel- 
ligi dle, t Gd 4! TOS RA 
Credit the unintelligibility of this union and motion. 


Glanwille. 


uninter - 


Sharp's Surgery. 4 


p 
* 
\ 
1 


: 


r 
by the object; but all the thoughts of the mind, and powers 
of the body are wnanterruptedly employee. TLiocſe. 
UniNTRENCHED. 44. Not inttenched. e 
It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have attempted 
any thing againſt an army that lay unfortified and unintrencheil. 
2 | 3 % 20 Kobe. 
Uxinve'sTiIGABLEe. adj. Not to be ſearched out. * 
The number of the works of this viſible world being unin- 
veſtizable by vs, afford us a demonſtrative proof of the unli- 
mited extent of the Creator's ſkill. TE: 7 Ray. 
Unixnvi'TED. adj, Not aſked. | 
| _ His honeſt friends, at thirſty hour of duſk, 
Come wninwited. e en Pbilips. 
UNO NT D. adj. 1. Disjoined ; ſeparated, 2. Having 
no articulation. | 2 inſt 
(..) IT hear the found of words; their ſenſe the air 
Diſſolves unjorzted ere it reach my ear. Milt. Agoniſtes, 
(2.) They are all three immoveable or unjointed, of the 
thickneſs of a little pin. Grew's Muſeum, 
U'Nnion. n. J. [unio, Latin.] 1. The act of joining two 
or more, ſo as to make them one. 2. Concord ; con- 
junction of mind or intereſts. 3. A pearl. Not in uſe. 
4. [In law.] Union is a combining or conſolidation of 
two churches in one, which is done by the conſent of the 
biſhop, the patron, and incumbent. And this is properly 
called an union + but there are two other ſorts, as when 
one church is made ſubjeQ to the other, and when one 
man is made prelate of both, and when a conventual is 
made cathedral. Touching union in the firſt ſignification, 
there was a ſtatute, an. 37 Hen, VIII. chap. 21. that it 
ſhould be lawful in two churches, whereof the value of 
the one is not above ſix pounds in the king's books, of the 
firſt fruits, and not above one mile diſtant from the other. 
Union in this ſignification is perſonal, and that is for the 
life of the incumbent; or real, that is, perpetual, whoſo- 
ever is incumbent, EM Cowel, 
(1.) Adam, from whoſe dear fide I boaſt me ſprung, 
And gladly of our union hear thee ſpeak, | 
One heart, one ſoul in both ! Mili. Par. Loft. 
One kingdom, joy, and «non without end. Miltcn. 
(2.) The experience of thoſe profitable emanations from 
God, moſt commonly are the firſt motive of our love ; but 
when we have once taſted his goodneſs, we love the ſpring for 
its own excellency, paſſing from conſidering ourſelves, to an 
union with God. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 
(3+) The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 
And in the cup an union ſhall he throw, | 
Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings | 
In Denmark's crown have worn. Shak. Hamlet. 
Un1'e arous. adj. [unus and pario.] Bringing one at a 
birth. | | 
Others make good the paucity of their breed with the duration 
of their days, whereof there want not examples in animals uni- 
_  parous, 5 Brown's Fulg. Errours, 
U'nisoN. adj. [unus and ſonus, Lat.] Sounding alone. 
Sounds intermix'd with voice | f 
Choral, or uniſon. | Milt. Par. Loft. 
U'nisoN. u. /. 1. A ſtring that has the ſame ſound. with 
another. 2. A ſingle unvaried note. i vt | 
(1.) When moved matter meets with any thing like that, 
from which it received its primary impreſs, it will in like-man- 
ner move it, as in muſical firings tuned zniſors. Glawvilk. 


. 


* 


(2.) Loſt was the nation's ſenſe, nor could be found, 
While a long, ſolemn uni ſon went round. ' Pope. 
* Diverſify' d midſt uniſon of chime, | 4 % | # * 
Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme, _ Harte. 


Unit: 2. % [unus, unitus, Lat.] One; the leaſt number; 

or the root of numbeerssiſ. 

If any atom ſhould be moved mechanically, without attrachil- 
hundred million millions odds to an zi, that 
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it would not ftrike upon any other atom, but glide through an 


empty interval without contact. 1e Bentley. 
Units are the integral parts of any large number. Watts, 

7% Un1'TE. v. a. [unitus, Latin] 1. To join two or 
more into one. 2, To make to agree. 3. Lo make to 
adhere. 4. To join. 5. To join in intereſt. | hh 
(1.) The force which wont in two to be diſperſed, 


In one alone right hand he now wunzes., \ Spenſer. 
66 Whatever truths 15 | 
Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance, 

Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 

Your works write, and ſtill diſcover more. Dryd. 


A. propoſition for anizing both kingdoms was begun. 
(2.) The king propoſed nothing more than to aniie his king- 
dom in one form of worſhip. | Clarendon. 
(.) The peritonzum, which is a dry body, may be united 


with the muſculous fleſh, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(4.) In the lawful name of marrying, | ; 
To give our hearts united ceremony. Shak. 


Charity is of a faſtening and uniting nature, Pear ſon. 

Let the ground of the picture be well united with colours of 

a friendly nature. Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 
(5.) Unto their aſſembly, mine honour be not thou united. 

— 5 | Geneſis. 


To UNITE. . u. 1. To join in an act; to concur ; to 


act in concert. 2. To coaleſce; to be cemented ; to be 
conſolidated, 3. To grow into one. | 
(1.) If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy, -the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them. %%% 7 hott F 
Uxi'TebLy. adv. With union; ſo as to join. 

The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to be much 
painted, and wnitedly on their lower parts; but boldly touch'd 
above by the light and ſhadows. Dryd. Du Freſnuy. 

Ux!'TEer. n. . The perſon or thing that unites. 
Suppoſe an writer of a middle conſtitution, that ſhould par- 
take of ſome of the qualities of both. ' _ Glanwille, 


_ Un1'T1I0N. n. / [union, Ft. from wnite.] The act or pow- 


er of uniting; conjunction; coalition. A word proper, 
but little uſed. . | 
As long as any different ſubſtance keeps off the unition, hope 
Not to cure a wound. Wijeman's Surgery. 
U'xitive. adj. [from wnite.] Having the power of unit- 
ing. 5 : | 
hat can be nothing elſe but the unitive way of religion, 
which conſiſts of the contemplation and love of God. 
| ee 1 Norris. 
Unity. u. {. [unitas, Lat.] 1. The ftate of being one. 
2. Concord; conjunction. 3. Agreement; uniformity. 


4. Principle of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of 


the ſtory, and propriety of repreſentation is preſerved. 
5. [In law.] Unity of poſſeſſion is a joint poſſeſſion of 
two rights by ſeveral titles. For example, I take a leaſe 
of land from one upon a certain rent ; afterwards I buy 
the fee-fimple. This is. an unity of poſſeſſion, ' whereby 
the leaſe is extinguiſhed ; by reaſon that , who had be- 


fore the occupation only for my rent, am become lord of 


the ſame, and am to pay my rent to none. Coavel. 


(i.) Thoſe hereticks introduced a plurality of Gods; and fo 


made the profeſhon of the wnity part of the ſymholum, that 
ſhould diſcriminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 


The production of one being the deſtruction of another, al- 


to multiply, who do not tranſcend an unity. 
—— Man is to beget - IGHOL 
Like of his like; his image multiply d. 

In unity defective; which requires, 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity-. 


4 


Locke. 


UNIVERSAL. adj. [uni verſalis, Latin.] 


| | mt. Par. Le. 
|  , Whatever die can conſider as one thing, ſuggeſts to the un. 
derſtanding the idea of un⁰ k. 


: | . | 1 
U N nr 
1 Y Tis N 
.) That which you hear, youll w ar 


Vou ſee, there is ſuch unity in the p ü 
Nor can we call thoſe many, who efideayour to 
ty of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. By this, ſaid our da - 
viour, ſhall all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye have 
love one to another, and this is the unity of charity, 


775 N e of þ 
Take unity then out of the world, and it diſſolves into a 
chaos. Holyday. 


We, of all Chriſtians, ought. to promote unity among our- 


ſelves and others. Spratt's Sermons. 
. (3+) To the avoiding of diſſention, it availeth much, that 
there be amongſt them an unity, as well in ceremonies as in doc- 
trine. : Hooker. 


(A.) The unities of time, place, and action, are exactly ob- 


ſerved. | | Dryd. Preface to All for Love. 
Although in poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary that the unities 
of time, place, and action ſhould be thoroughly 


1. General; ex- 
tending to all. 2. Total; whole. 3. Not particular; 
compriſing all particulars. _ pt 5 

(1. ) All forrowed : if all the world could have ſeen't, the 
woe had been univerſal, | Shak. Winter's Tale. 

Appetite, an wniverſal wolf, | 

So doubly ſeconded with will and power, | 

Muſt make perforce an uni verſal prey, ; 

And laſt eat up itſelf. Shak. Troilus and Crefſida. 
Divine laws and precepts ſimply and formally moral, are uni- 
verſal, in reſpect of perſons, and in regard of their perpetual 
obligation, 8 2 White. 

This excellent epiſtle, though, in the front of it, it bears a 
particular inſcription, yet in the drift of it is univerſal, as de- 
ſigning to convince all mankind of the neceſſity of ſeeking for 


5 * in the goſpel. South 
o ſubject can be of ani verſal, hardly can it be of general 
concern. | ks. Reynolds. 


(2.) From harmony, from heav'nly harmony, 


* OY bn 


IS 
proofs. | ©». 1H3&" *; > , ' Shak. 
the uni- , 


underſtood, 
there is ſtill ſomething more eſſential, that elevates and aſtoniſhes 
„ . Addiſon. 
UnJvu'perp. adj. Not 8 determined, 
Cauſes unjudg'd difgrace the loaded file, 
And ſleeping laws the king's negle& revile. Prior, 


This univerſal frame began. Dryden, 
(3. From things particular 5 
She doth abſtract the univerſal kinds. Davies. 


An wniverſal was the object of imagination, and there was 
no ſuch thing in reality. ; Arbuthnot and Pope, 


Unive'rs AL. n. /. The whole; the general ſyſtem of the 


univerſe. 


Not in uſG. | 
To what end had the angel been ſet to keep the entrance in 


to Paradiſe after Adam's expulſion, if the aniverſal had been 


. paradiſe. Raleigb's Hift. of the World. 
Plato calleth God the cauſe and original, the nature and rea- 
ſon of the univerſal, Raleigh. 


Universa'LiTy. n. . [univerſalitas, ſehool Lat.] Not 
particularity; generality ; extenſion to the whole. 


This catholiciſm, or ſecond affection of the church, conſiſteth 
generally in aniverſality, as embracing all ſorts of perſons, as 
to be diſſeminated through all nations, as comprehending all 


ages, as cantaining all neceſſary and ſaving truths, as obliging 


all conditions of men to all kind of obedience, as curing a 
diſeaſes, and planting all graces in the ſouls of men. ; 
| Peat ſon. 

This catalogue of ſin, is but of fin under a limitation; an 


_ univerſality 5 ſin under a certain kind; that is, of all fins of 
4 : hs 700 2 n 20 1 — 
though they generate, they increaſe not; and muſt not be ſaid wie and eee 


| South, 
The .univerſa/ity of the deluge I inſiſt upon: and that ma- 
" Woodward. 
A A ſpecial: concluſion cannot be inferred from a moral uni- 


; werſality, nor always from a phylical one; though it may be 
| abjaye tofeired from an uni ver ſality that is metaphyſical. 


He might have ſeen it in an-inftance or two; and he miftook 
accident for univerſality, . 


| L 2 
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Univx' xs ATH v ad [from univerſal} Thtoughout the 
TT TIT RW , 


Whole; without exception. | 
TPhoſt offences which are breaches of ſupernatural laws, vio- 
late in general that principle of reaſon; which willeth uni ver- 
Jally to fly from evil. in | © Hooker, 

There beſt beheld, where univerſally admir d. "Milton. 


What he borrows from the antients he repays with ufury of 


his own, in coin as good, and as ' univerſally valuable. 


n | ee 
This inſtitution of charity- ſchools uni verſally prevailed. 
A "o ** * \ 7. f 84 *{} Addiſon. 


U'niverse. n. ſ. [uniyers, Fr, univerſum, Lat.] The ge- 
neral ſyſtem of ig 
_ . Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, „„ 
Fills the wide. veſſel of the univerſe. Shak. 


God here ſums up all into man; the whole into a part; the 
uni ber ſe into an individual. 8 85 South. 
#4: — Father of heav'n ! | 


Whoſe word call'd out this univerſe to birth. Prior. 
Uvivr'RSIT Y. 2. .. Juni verſitas, Lat.] A ſchool, where 
all the arts and faculties are taught and ſtudied. | 


While I play the good huſband at home, my ſon and ſervants 
ſpend all at the univerſity. | Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 


In the treatiſes alſo of place between eccleſiaſtical dignities, or 
degrees of the e en ſuch reaſons and authorities are 
commonly uſed as may be applied likewiſe to temporal N. ern 

„ 3.0 a | elaen, 

The univerſities, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſhed under ma- 

ny excellent ſcholars, and very learned men _ Clarendon. 

Uni'vocar. adj. funivocus, Lat.] 1. Having one mean- 
ing. 2. Certain; regular; perſuing always one te- 
Nour. _ n 3 : 

(1.) Dui vocal words are ſuch as ſignify but one idea, or but 
one ſort of thing: equivocal words are ſuch as ſignify two or 
more different ideas, or different ſorts of objects. Watts. 

(2.) This conceit makes putrefactive generations correſpond- 

ent unto ſeminal productions; and conceives inequivocal effects, 


and wnivocal conformity unto the efficient. Brown. 


Uni'vocaLiiy. adv, from univocal.] 1. In one term; in 
one fenſe, 2. In one tenour. vey 


(1.) How is fn 2nivocally diſtinguiſhed into venial and mor- 


tal, if the venial be not ſin? 0 Hall. 
It were too great preſumption to think, that there is any 
thing in any created nature, that can bear any perfect reſem- 
blance of the incomprehenſible perfection of the divine nature: 
very being itſelf does not predicate «z#vocally touching God, 
and any created being, and intellect, and will, as we attribute 
them to him. ok Hale. 
(2.) All creatures are generated anivocally by parents of 
their own kind; there is no fuch thing as ſpontaneous genera 
tion. 8 2 LO 1 gz Ray. 
Unyjo'rous. adj. Not gay; not cheerful, 5 
Oy Morn late riſing o'er the drooping world, 3 
Lifts her pale eye unjoyous, Thom ſon's Winter. 


Unju'sT. adj. [infuſte, Fr. injuſtus, Latin.] Iniquitous; 


| 72 to equity; contrary to juſtice. It is uſed both 


ns and things. 


of per 
I ſhould forge 


uarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal | 2 
Sorin den fe, wealth. Shak. Macbeth. 
The Piercies, | | 
Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuft, f | 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. - | Shak. 


He that is anja in the leaſt, is wjuff alſo in much. 


Luke, xvi. 


| Succeeding kings juſt recovery of their right, from wunjuft 
uſurpations and extortions, ſhall never be prejudiced by any act. 


of mine. ? ; a a : 6 K. Charles, 
Tb' wnjuft the juſt hath ſlain. . .-* Hilton. 

He who was fo unjuſt as to do his brother an injury, will 

| ſcarce be fo juſt to condemn himſelf for it. Locke, 


juſtiſiec. 


— 
* 


UnJv'sTIFiABLE. adj, Not to be defended; not to be 


7p 1 *. 
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If theſe reproaches, which aim only at-oftentation of Wit. 
be ſo «njulifable, What ſhall we ſay to thoſe that are drawn, 

that are founded in malice ?.. », Government of the Tongue, 
If we could look into effects, we might pronounce boldly; 


but for a man to give his opinion of what he ſces but 
is an wnjuſtifiable piece of raſhneſs, _ 


all that was dear to us. 


in part 
Aldijon, 


In a juſt and honourable war we engaged; not out of ambi. 
tion, or any other unjuftifable motive, but for the defence of 
| Atterbury, 


Unju'sTIFIABLENESS. u. F The quality of not being 


_ juſtifiable. 


lle wiſhed them to conſider of the illegality of all thoſe com- 
miſſions, and of the wnjuflifiableneſs of all the proceedings which 


had been by virtue of them. Clarendon, 
When it is unlawful upon the unjuftifiableneſs of the ground, 
we tin in it till we put an end to it. AKettlesuell. 


UnJv'sTirlaBLY, adv. In a manner not to be defend- 


ed. 
Unju'sTLy. ad. In a manner contrary to right. 
. If aught againſt my life 
Thy country ſought of thee, it ſought unjuſtly... 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 
Accus'd unjuſtly, then unjuſtly ſlew. 
_ _ Your choler does wijuftly riſe, 
To ſee your friends purſue your enemies, 
Moderation the one fide very juſtly diſowns, and th 
unjuſily pretends to. 
Ux KEA T. adj. Not combed. Obſolete. 
Thenot, to that I choſe thou doſt me tempt ;_ 
But ah! too well I wot my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and w2hempt. 
To Unxe'nner. v. a. 1. To drive from his hole. 
rouſe from its ſecrecy or retreat. 


Milton, 


an, 


Dryden, 
e other as 
Swift, 


Spenſer, 
2. To 


(I.) Search, ſeek, find out. I warrant we'll . the 


fox. Let me ſtop this way firſt, So, now uncape. 
I warrant you colone}, we'll unkennel him. 
(a+) If his occult guilt 
Do not itſelf wnkennel in one ſpeech, 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen, 


ſolete. 
Go, little book, thyſelf preſent, 
As child whoſe parent is un tent, 
To him, that is the preſident 
Of nobleneſs and chivalrie. 


Shak. 
D ryd, | 


Shak, 


UnxE'Nnrt. adj. [un and len, to know.] Unknown. Ob- 


Spenſer, 


Unxz'yT. adj. 1. Not kept; not retained. 2. Unob- 


ſerved ; unobeyed. 


(2.) Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in like 


. fort generally wnkept, and aboliſhed, every where. 


UxK TND. 44j. Not favourable; not benevolent. 
In nature there's do blemiſh but the mind; 
None can he call'd deform'd, but the ankind. 
— To the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 


Hocker. 


Hal. 
Shak. 


To Nimrod our author ſeems a little unkind; and ſays, that 


he, againſt right, enlarged his empire. 
| A real joy I. never knew, | 
Till I believ'd thy paſſion true; 
A real grief I ne'er can find. 
Till thou prov'ſt perjur'd or unkind. 
Or, if they ſerve you, ſerve you diſinclin'd, 
And, in their height of kindneſs, are unkind. 


Locke. 


Prior. 


c Young . 


Unx1NDLy. adj. [un and kind.) 1. Unnatural ; contrary 


to nature. 2. Malignant; unfavourabte. 


* 


0900 They, with their filthineſe, 

Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 

That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 

And 'gan abhor her brood'sunkindly crime, od 

All were they born of her on native ſlime. 

(. 2.) The goddeſs, that in rural ſnrine, | 

' Dwell 'ſt here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong | 
Forbidding every bleak, unbinaly fog, 
To touch the proſperous growth. of this tall-wood. | 


» i 


Spenſer „ 


uſers | 


* il. 


 Unx1's$s+tD. 2%½. Nut kiſſed. | 


— "#6 . 
3 
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* 
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 Unx2/nDLy. ad, 1, Without kindneſs; without affeQi- 


on. 2. Contrarily to nature. 

— on (1.) — The herd, unkindly wiſe, 

Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies. 
l If we wnkindly part, 


* 


| Denham. 


Will not the poor fond creature break her heart > Deyd. 
(a.) All works of nature, 7 
Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly mix d. Mill. 


Unx1'nDNEss. . / [from un ind.] 

Want of affection. | | 

Take no unkindneſs of his haſty words. Shak. 

His unjuſt vnkindneſs, that in all reaſon ſhould have quench'd 

her love, hath, hke an impediment in the current, made it 

more violent and unruly. =, Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 

After their return, the duke executed the ſame authority in 

conferring all favours, and in revenging himſelf upon thoſe who 

had manifeſted any wnkindneſs towards him. Clarendon. 
Eve As one who loves, and ſome unkindneſs meets, 

With ſweet, auſtere compoſure, thus reply'd. Milt. 

Chriſt, who was the only perſon to have reſented this unkind- 

_ neſs, finds an extenuation of it. | South's Sermons. 
She figh'd, ſhe wept, the low'd; *twas all ſhe could; 


And with «kindneſs ſeem'd to tax the God. Drzd. 
To Unki'Ne, wv @. To deprive of royalty. 
God fave king Henry, unting d Richard ſays, Ys 
And fend him many years of ſunſhine days. Shak, 
It takes the force of law : how then, my lord ! 
If as they would anking my father now, 
To make you way, 


Foul words, are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is noiſome: therefore 1 will depart an- 
kift. | | Shak. Much Ado. 


 Unxn!'cnTLY. adj, Unbecoming a knight. 


With fix hours hard riding through wild places, I overgot 
them a little before night, near an old ill-favoured caſtle, the 
place where I perceived they meant to perform their unknghtly 


__ errand, | Sianey. 
To UX K NI“ T. v. @. 1. To unweave; to ſeparate. 2. Io 
open. | 


(1.) Would he had continu'd to his country 
As he began, and not wnknit himſelf 
The noble knot he made. Shak. Coriolanus, 
(2.) Unknit that threat'ning, unkind brow, 
And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes. Shak, 


VUnxLE. u. ſ. [oncle, Fr.] The brother of a father or mo- 


ther. See UNCLE. FATS 
The Engliſh power is near, led on by Malcolm, | 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. Shak. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs ! and make me juſt : | 
Thus much the rogue to publick ears will truſt ; | 
In private then :—when wilt thou, mighty Jove ! 


My wealthy uncle from this world remove? _ Drgd. 

To: Unxno'w. v. a. To ceaſe to know. 
5 — —— It's already known; | | 
Smith, 


Oh! can N it from yourſelves, unknoww it. 
Unxno'wABLE. adj. Not to be known. 
Diſtinguiſh well between knowables and unknowables. 
5 3 Watts. 
Unxno'winG. adj. 1. Ignorant ; not knowing: with of. 
2. Not practiſed; not qualified. 
.) Let me ſpeak to th' yet wnknowing world, 
How theſe things came about. Shak. Hamlet. 
Though «nkzowing perſons may accuſe others, yet can they 
never the more abſolve themſelves. | Decay of Piety. 
Unknowing I prepar'd thy bridal bed; 
With empty hopes of happy iſſue fed. | 
Unknewirng he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks it his; and values it, tis gone, | 
_ His hounds, wiknowing of his change, purſue 
The chace, and their miſtaken maſter ſlew. 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 


Did. | 
Dq. 


- 


Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit, 2 r 
CE I BRAY 99 | 


Maliguity ; ill-will 


Southern. 


Dad. , Un. a'ps. V.. a. 


| (1.) 


rom ſhady coverts rouz d, the lion chace: 1. 
The kingly beaſt roars out with loud diſdain, 
And ſlowly moves, ankno0w:r to give place. 
vo. Theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel d, 
| And curs'd, with hearts u7knowing how to yield. Pope. 
Unx no'wincLy. adv. Ignorantly ; without knowledge. 
The beauty I behold has ſtruck me dead; 
Unknownegly ſhe ſtrikes, and kills by chance. Dryd. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firſt ſmitten with blind- 
neſs, and unknowingly led out of their way; into the capital of 


their enemy's country. Aadiſon's Freebolder. 
Unxxo'wn. adj, 1. Not known, 2. Greater than is 


imagined. 3. Not having cohabitation. 14. Without 
communication, CALM i 
1.) *Tis not unknown to you, 


How much 1 have diſabled my eſtate. bal. 
Many are the trees of God, that grow | 
In paradiſe, and various, yet uwaknown 
To us. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Here may I always on this downy grals, | 
Unknown, unleen, my eaſy minutes pals. 
If any chance has hither brovght the name 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, 
Accus'd and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes. 
Though inceſt is indeed a deadly crime, 
You are not guilty, ſince unknown twas done, h 
And known, had been abhorr'd. Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. 
At fear of death, that ſaddens all 
With terrors round, can reaſon hotd her throne ? 
Deſpiſe the known, nor tremble at th' unknown, Pope. 
(2.) The planting of hemp and flax would be an unknown, 
advantage to the kingdom. | Bacon, 
(3.) ———— 1 am yet | 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn. | Shak. 
(4.) At alittle inn, the man of the houſe, formerly a ſer- 
vant in the family, to do honour to his old maſter, had, «n- 
known to Sir Roger, put him up in a ſign- poſt. Addiſon, 


UnLa'nouRtD. adj, 1. Not produced by labour. 2. Not 


Cultivated by labour. 3. Spontaneous ; voluntary. 
(.) Uniatour'd harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 


Roſcommon. 


Dryd. 


And cluſter'd grapes ſhall bluſh on ev'ry thorn. Dryd, 
(2.) Not eaſtern monarchs on their nuptial day, 

In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fo gay, | 

As the bright natives of th' unl/abour'd field, | Fs 

Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill'd. Blackmore. 


(3-) Their charms, if charms they have, the truth ſup- 


les, | | h 
And from the theme unlabour d beauties riſe. Tickel. 


To UnLa'ce. v. a. 1. To looſe any thing faſtened with 
ſtrings. 2. To looſe a woman's dreſs. 3. To diveſt of 
ornaments. | | | 1 


(1.) He could not endure fo cruel caſe, 
But thought his arms to leave, and helmet to wnlace. | 
| | _ Spenſer. 
A little river roll'd, , a 
By which there ſat a knight with helm unlac ]]. 
_ Himſelf refreſhing with the liquid cold. Spenſer, 
The helmet from my brow un/ac'd. Pope s Odyſſey. 


(2.) Can I forget, when they in priſon placing her, 
With ſwelling heart, in ſpite, and due diſdainfulneſs, 


She lay for dead, till I help'd with unlacing her. - Sidney. 
Unlace yourſelf, for that harmonious chime. "7% 
Tells me from you that now it is bed-time. Donne. 


| (3.) ———— You unlace your reputation, .. | 
And ſpend your rich opinion for the name of a;night-braw- 
ler. | 2 | Shak, Othello. 
1. To remove from the veſſel which 
carries. 2. To exonerate that which carries. 3. Te.puy 
out. Uſed of a veſſel. „„ BOT <2 a. 
— He's a fooliſh ſeaman, 
That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. 
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_ Unr.4'ty.-adj. 
| fied; not ſtilled; not ſuppreſſed. 


'» . Aſſam 


— 1 


8 wi bo * 


(2. The vent rous merchant, who deſign'd for far, 
Wn touches on our hoſpitable ſhore, 
Cuharm'd wich the ſplendour of this northern ſtar, 
Shall here un/a4e him, and depart no more. 


(3.) We landed at Tyre; for there the ip was to — ri 5 


her burden. Acts, xxi. 3. 


1. Not places . not fixed. 


(1. Whatſoever we do behold now in this preſent world, it 
was inwrap mY within the bowels of divine mercy, written in 
the book © 


laid.  Hotker, 
(2.) No evil thing that walks by night, 
Blue, meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlard ghoſt, 
Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. 


Uxr awve'xTeD. adj. Not deplored. 
After fix years ſpent in outward opulency, and inward mur- 
mur that it was not greater, he died unlamented by any. 


Clarendon. 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. Pope. 


To UnLa'tcn. v. a. To open by lifting up the latch. 
— My worthy wife 
The door wnlatch'd; and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryd. 


UnLa'weUL. adj. Contrary to law ; not permitted by the 
law. 
Before I be convict by courſe of 1 
To threaten me with death is moſt unlawful. Shak. 
It is an anlaανu thing for a Jew to come unto one of ano- 
ther nation. Acts, x. 28. 
Shew me when it is our duty, and when unlawful to take 
theſe courſes, by fome general rule of a perpetual, never-fail- 
ing truth. South. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps, N to reveal. Dryd. 


Unta'weuLLy. adv. 1. In a manner contrary to law or 
right. 2. megane)! ; not by marriage. 
(1.) He that gains all that he can lawfully this year, next 
year will be tempted to gain ſomething unlawfully. Taylor. 
(2.) I had rather my brother die by the law, than my fon 
ſhould be unlawfully born. Shak. 
Give me your opinion, what part I, being unlawfully born, 
may claim of the man's pa who begot me. Aadiſ. 


UnLAa'wruLNEss, u. /. 


being not permitted. 2. Farr alan 

(1.) If thoſe alledged teſtimonies of ſcripture did indeed con- 
cern the matter to ſuch effect as was pretended, that which they 
ſhould inter were unlaufulneſs. Hooker. 
The original reaſon of the unlawfulneſs of lying is, that it 
carries with it an act of injuſtice, and a violation of the right 

of him, to whom we were obliged to ſignify our minds. 
South. 


To Unte/anx. v. a. To forget, or diſuſe what has been 


learned. 

Antiſthenes, being aſked of one, what learning was moſt ne- 
ceflary for man's lite ? anſwered, to unlearn that which is 
naught. Bacon. 

This were to imply, that all beste in being ſhould be de- 


Rroyed ; and that all the age ſhould take new pains to anlearn 


thoſe habits which have coſt them ſo much labour. Holder. 

The government of the tongue is a piece of morality which 

ſober nature dictates, which yet our greateſt ſcholars have un- 

learn, * of Pi PN 

Some cyders have by art, or age, unlearn'd © 

Their genuine reliſh, and of ſundry wines 

d the flavour. | Philips. 

What they thus learned from him in one ; way, they did not 

unlearn again in another, 5 2 Atterb, 

A wicked man is not only obliged (6. ln to do well, but 

enlears his former life, Rogers. 


2. Not paci- 


ernal wiſdom, and held in the hands of omnipo- 
tent power, the firſt foundations of he world being as yet un- 


Milton. © 


. Contrariety to law; ſtate of 


0 


v * 1. 


1 . 1. Ignorant not Mbebel w not in- 
ſtructed. 2. Not gained by ſtudy not oF. 3. Not 
ſuitable to a learned man. 
(.) This ſelected piece, which you N 
F oretells your ſtudies may communicate, 
From darker diale& of a ſtrange land, 
Wiſdom that here th' uzlearn'd ſhall "anderſtand. bens, 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 


5 


As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes. Noſcom. 
Some at the bar, with ſubtilty defend 
The cauſe of an unlearned, noble friend. Dryd. 


Though unlrarned men well enough underſtood the * 
white and black, yet there were philoſophers found, who had 
ſubtlety enough to prove that white was black. Locke, 

(2.) They learn mere words, or ſuch things chiefly as were 
better unlearned. + Milton on Educat. 

(3.) 1 will prove thoſe verſes to be very unlearned, neither (a. 
vouring of poetry, wit, or invention. Shak, 


Unre'/axnzDLy. adv. Ignorantly ; groſsly. f 
He, in his epiſtle, plainly affirmeth, t they t ink unlearnedly, , 
who are of another belief. Brown's Fug. Err. 
UnLe a'veNeD. adj, Not fermented ; z not mined with fer- 


menting matter, 
# They baked unleavened cakes of the dough, for it was not 


leavened. _ » Exod. ii. 39. 
UnLe'1SUREDNESS. 2. / Buſineſs ; want of time ; want 
of leiſure. Not in uſe. 


My eſſay touching the ſcripture having been written partly i in 
England, partly in another kingdom, it were ſtrange if there 
did not appear much unevenneſs, and if it did not betray the 
unleiſuredneſi of the wandering author. Boyle, 


UnLe'ss. conjunf, Except; if not; ſuppoſing that not. 
Let usnot ſay, we keep the commandments of the one, when 
we break the commandments of the other: for, unleſs we ob- 
ſerve both, we obey neither. Hooker, 
Unleſs I look on Sylvia in the day, 
There is no day for me to look upon. Shak, 
What hidden ſtrength, 
_ Unleſs the ſtrength of heav'n, if you mean that ? Milton, 
For ſure I am, wnleſs I win in arms, 
To ſtand excluded from Emilia's charms ; 
Nor can my ſtrength avail, wn/eſs by thee, 
_ Endu'd with force, I gain the victory. Dryd. 
The commendation of adverſaries is the greateſt triumph of 
a writer, becauſe it never comes unleſs extorted. Dryd. 
No poet ever ſweetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were, like Phœbus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 
. like Venus, in her prime. 


UnLe'ssoNED. adj, Not taught. 

The full ſum of me 

Is an wnleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpraftis'd ; 
Happy in this, ſhe1s not yet fo old | 
But ſhe may learn, 


UnLe'TTERED. adj. Unlearned ; untaught. | 
When the ee of our Lord were ordained to alter the 
laws of heatheniſh religion, St. Paul excepted, the reſt were 
unſchooled and wn/ettered men. Hooker. 
Such as the jocund flute, or gameſome pipe 
Stirs up among the looſe, unletter' d hinds, © 
Who thank the gods amiſs. | 
Th' wnletter'd chriſtian, who believes in groſs, - 


Swift, 


Shak. 


? Milton, 


Plods on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a loſs. Dryd. 
UnLe'veLLED. adj. Not laid even. ; 
All «nlevelÞd. the gay garden lies, Ticket, 
UntiprDinous. adj. Not luſtful ; pure from carnaliey. 
In thoſe hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign'd; nor jealouſy . 
Was underſtood, the injur'd lover's hell. Milton, 
UNnL1'censSED. adj, Having no regular permiſſion. 
| Aſk what boldneſs brought bin tuther | 
— ct Milton's P, ar. Loft, | 


x 
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” * 4 
* : 


a+ - Warn the belefs, Elke eo fidj train. 
No more, % eb ; ay Wer 


5 br nacing traing.. ._. | With groſs and popular cities, noth; doth more 
N 5 » thus to brave the Main, TRA, « Prevail than 2 generals PEAR, of 7 plainneſs 
NLICKED, 5 Shapeleſs ; not formed: from the opi- at the firſt ight; nothing Jeſs, with, men of exact. Judgment, 
nion that the ear licks her Young to ſhape. 5 becauſe ſuch rules are not ſafe to be truſted over far. Haul. 4 
. 1 my legs of an Wequal ſize, of 3.) All the evils that can Proceed from an untied tongue, 
To di Proportion me in every part, I; F and an unguarded, unlimited wi We Put upon the Accounts 
e tO a chaos, or WICk' bear. whelp. Shak, of drunkennef F Taylor. 
Thoſe unlickr ar- helps. „ : Aſeribe not Unto God ſuch an unlimited exerciſe of mercy, as 
he dy bear, an inde t beaſt, may deſtroy his Juſtice, . . ogers, 

Unlich'd t for in groang her hate expreſt. | | Dry, Uldands are counſelled not to truſt too much to err wives 

NLUGHTED, adj, No, kindle bot ſet on fire. Owning the doQrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity. Arbuth. 
There lay a log untighted on the earth: 5 dL VHTRDE v. aur Boundleſsly 3 without bounds. 

For th ' Unborn Chief the fat liters came, | 5 any aſcribe too enlimitedly to the force of a good mean. 
nd T21S'd it up, an tols'd it on the flame, Di yd. ng, to think that it js able to bear the ftreſ; of whatſoever com- 
The ſacred wood, which on the altar lay, | Ns they ſhall upon D 

Untouch'd, unhghted glows, | Prior. Un Linear 4 | 
Unii'cursone w 6 ark; g my; wanting light. | 
Irit the fun | 


| - Fj | Then Put 2 barren cepter in my pri e, 
phere ram'd, url; 2. ö 
Though of æthereg mould. beams firk, 
ad; 


with an ang! hand | 
7 7 U 0 lon of mine lucceeding | "Shak. Macbeth. 
mot on, 70 Uxii VK. wv, To untwiſt to open, | 
Uxrilcg. 1 1. Di milar; having no reſemblance. Aboue his neck 15 a 
mprobable; Unlikely ; not likely. 1 A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'q itſelf; 
1.) Where caſe Te 1o unlike as theirs and ours, I ſee not Who with her head, nimble in threa 5» approach d 
how that which they did, ſhould induce, much leis inforce ug | The Opening of his mouth; hut ſudden] 
to . _ 98 8 Fe ; Hooker, Sceing Orlando, it unlingd itſelf. Shes, 
in our Terence 7 ö 
Unle; ib hardh and , 1 8 dw Th Hh: VF Tir Fre D. — 3 Unmelted ; undiſſolyed. 
Unlibe the niceneſ; Conn. * Wie dames ; | | WE pay 1 55 N 2 Jumps remained in the melted . 
rtly in oo ny Phs, with new affected names. Dry. * Nea, "ng in it like cakes of ice 40 228 
: ur ideas, .w Iſt we are awake d th | / | , . 
TC 7 much un/ife the mages in the inſid of ala is ” Aras Te Uno e To Alburthen; Torerate; to 
ray a e Some ſhe diſgraced. 2 e honours crown -d. tee from load. 2. To put off any thing burdenſome, 
BYle, altke ſucceſſes equal merits found. 5 Pope. 140 W. 3 wer * * with ingots bows 
Ot. ©) Make not i Poſſible that which but ſeems ante. Shak. _ 14 ear it thy V Tiches but a Journey, 
when hat befef the empire o Almaigne were not vx/ihe to befal And death va0adeth thee. akeſp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
ok. to Spain, if it ſhould break. "ja — forbear, 170 Cares wihad thy mind 
90e. | | 7 rget thy ho and give thy fears to wind Creech, 
Ooker _ KELIHOOD. oo . [from unlikely 1 Improbabi ome to una} the Era, Cr run, * 
Shak, NL 1 KELINggsS, = 2 9 you duke "mPAry muſt anloag his grief, Shak, 
The work was carried on, amidſt all the unlikeliboods an or can my ongue unload Y heart's Sreat burthen, 
2 couraging eircumſtances imaginable; the builders holdin ö Shatefteare 
a d in one hand, to defend the trow working _ -q To << O'CR. 2 Pen what js ſhut with a lock. 
. | a ., 23. Tv open in general. | wy 
There are degrees herein from the Very neighbourhooq 5 have { | 
ryd. demonſtration, quite down to improbabiſity — unlikeline T, n ben her anthel her Cloſet, take 1 Gs * 
K of | oven to the confines of impoſſibility, | . Locke, 8 She ſprings a light, rare. 
51 Un. K EL. a; I, Improbable not ſuch as can be Unlocks the door, and nt ring out of breath, 
reaſonably expected. 2. ot promiſing any particular . "Ying faw, and inſtruments or death, Dryd. 
event. | 55 ( 2.) My urſe, my perſon my extremeſt means, 
5 (1) A very unliteh envy the hath ſtumbled Upon, Sidney, Lie all unbch's to your occaſions. Shakes. Mer. of Fenice. 
if, —* Effects are miraculous and ſtrange, when they grow by wh 2 and wr anda her all my heart, | | 
«2141p means. ; = - 2 With a grain o manhood wel! reſolv'd, EE 
M advice and actions both have met | Hooker oy, ighit eaſily 5 ſhook off all her ares. Milos, 
Succeſs in things unlikety, © Denz am”s $1 by. © San is an advantage to cold Clays, in that it warms them 
his collection we thought not only waltkely to Teach the fu- and unlocks their binding qualities, mere Huſbanary 
ih, ture, but unworthy of the preſent e. Swift, = . "ivivem or qQuick-lime 2 Er the falts that are entangled 
IIK EI | | : ha viſcid juioes of ſome ſcorbutick ons, Arbuth, 
= e ee : pn that cOnverſation, not oy 13 for Ein ons 2 2/4 Breen retreats 71 
Agel may proceed from th diſ | 3. ; nvite my 28. Preſent, Yivan maids ! af Pc 
q to mother, ee Rao 3 each ſha] 55 et your Prings, and open all Your ſhades. Pace. 
vinezvess. % Diflimilitude , want of reſemblance. 7 orb. a4; Not 'altened with a lo b 
mitation pleaſ. auſe it affords matter for enquirins into UNE O“OR ED. 12 | 
E © truth or Pale 0 Imitation, by co ing its likens or Unto K ED for. «dg. Unexpedted 2 foreleen, | 
ulikeneſs with the Original te A Dry4, Vet perhaps had their number Prevailed, j the king of Pon 
5 IMI TAD EE. 22 Admitting no bounds, L tus had not pe wnlook'd f i i fuccour, 8. Tidner 
telle us "tis unlimited and urlimtable. e 2: 1p —.— % for is this expedition! Sal. 
a UvLIMf rz 2 r 6 | bo d 4 h e li 5 880 I pray him. | 4 ; 
5 oo, F. Aying no bounds vo li- That none of you may live your et ge, 
Mtg 2. Undefined not bounded by Proper EXCePtions, But by ſome wnlook'd accident cut off, „ Hat. 
3 Unconfined; not reſtrained. „„ . Wbatſbever is new is wnlooked for 3 and ever it menids ſome, 
1.) 80 unlimited is our impotence to recompence Or repay and Pares others. | 46h a Bacas. 
God's dilection, that it fetterg our very wiſhes. By. From that high hope, to what relapſe (ES 
% . me pleaſure. to a finite underſtanding, to view 257. Unlook'd ae we falln. — ED W Regain d. 
Mited <Xcellencies, which have no bounds, though It Eannot ON Your affairs 1 have recommended to the King, ut with un. 
omprehend them, vB VV Tee,. 5 v ſucceſs, : | . 5 . 
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Nor fame I flight,” nor for ber favours call 
She comes #7:/00k'2 for, if ſhe comes at all. . 


* 


To UnLoo'ss. v. a, To looſe.” A word perhaps barba- 


tous and ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying 


_ |. Degation,; ſo that to unloſe, is properly to bind. 


Vork, vnlooſe your long impriſon'd thoughts, 1 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. S bal. 
he weak, wanton Cupid, 


Shall from your neck wnlogſe his am'rous fold; | Ea. | 


And, like a dew- drop from the lion's mane, + 
Be ſhook to air. Shak. Troil. and Creſſida. 


Turn him to any cauſe of policy; 
The gordian knot of it he will. 5 
Familiar as his garter. Shak. Henry V. 

— It reſted in you, | 5 
II unlogſe this tied- up juſtice, when you pleas d. Shak. 
be latchet of his ſhoes I am not worthy to ſtoop down and 
undhaſe. | Mark. 1, 7. 
Hie that ſhould ſpend all his time in tying inextricable knots, 


only to baffle the induſtry of thoſe that ſhould attempt to un- B 
Unma'De. adj. 1. Not yet formed; not created. 2. De. 


looje them, would be thought not much to have ſerved his gene- 
ration. Decay of Piety. 
To UnLoo'ss. v. n. To fall in pieces; to loſe all union 
and connexion, 
Without this. virtue, the publick union muſt unlboſe; the 
ſtrength decay ; and the pleaſure grow faint. Collier. 


Uv Los A8 LE. adj, [A word rarely uſed:] Not to be loſt. 
Whatever may be ſaid of the unlaſable mobility of atoms, 

yet divers parts of matter may compoſe bodies, that need no 
other cement to unite them, than the juxta-poſition, and reſt- 
ing together of their parts, whereby the air, and other fluids 
that might diſſipate them, are excluded. Boyle. 


UnLlo'vep. adj, Not loved. | | 
As love does not always reflect itſelf, Zelmane, though rea- 
ſon there was to love Palladius, yet could not ever perſwade her 


heart to yield with that pain to Palladius, as they feel, that feel 


unlovel love. F Sidnęy. 
What though I be not fortunate ; | 


But miſerable moſt to love unhou'd! | "a; 


He was generally unloved, as a proud and ſupercilious per- 
ſon. | Clarendon. 


 UnLo'veLingss. 1. . Unamiableneſs; inability to create 


love. 

The old man, growing only in age and affection, followed 
his ſuit with all means of unhoneſt ſervants, large promiſes, 
and each thing elſe that might help to countervail his own un- 
hwelineſs. 3 | Sidney. 

YnLo'veLy. adj, That cannot excite love. There ſeems 
by this word generally more intended than barely negation. 
See UNLove LINESS. 5s 

Unxo'vinc. adj, Unkind ; not fond, 

| Thou, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 

Didf yield conſent to difinherit him; 


. . Which argu'd thee a moſt wnlowing father. | Shak. 


UnLu'cxiLy. adv. Unfortunately; by ill luck. 
Things have fallen out fo unkeckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. Shak. 
An ant dropt untuckily into the water. | 
A fox uvnluckily croſſing the road, drew off a conſiderable de- 
tachment. | e 


This word is generally uſed of accidents ſlightly vexatious- 


2. Unhappy ; miſerable ; ſubject to frequent misfortunes. . 
3. Slightly miſchieyous ; miſchievouſly waggiſh. 4. Ill- | 


omen'd ; inauſpicious. 


* 


(1.) Vou may make an experiment often, without meeting 


with any of thoſe unlucty accidents which make ſuch experi- 
ments miſcarry. 1 | Boyle, 
(2.) Then ſhall I you recount a rueful caſe, 
Said he; the which with this anlucky eye 


. DEftra. 


Addiſ. Freeholder, 
'UnLvu'cxy. adj. 1, Unfortunate ; producing unhappineſs- 
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3.) His friendſhip is counterfeit, ſeldome to truſt; 
His doings wnluckie, and ever unjuſt. oo 


* 1 Tuſſer. 
Why, cries an unlucky wag, a leſs bag might have ſerved. 


| | 67 | | PL Is 
There wes © lad, the af id re, 

Was ſtill contriving ſomething bad, but new. King, 

( 4.) WhetrI appear, ſee you avoid the place, 

And haunt me not with that unlveky face. © D554. 


UnLu'sTrrovs. adj, Wanting ſplendour ; wanting luſtre, 
Should I join gripes with hands n 
Made hard with hourly falſhood, as with labour; 
Then glad myſelf with peeping in an eye, 13 
Baſe and unluſtrous as the ſmoaky light 


'That's fed with ſtinking tallow. bak 


| TY | * | Ly ? 
To UnLu'Tz, v. a. To ſeparate veſſels clofed with chy- 


mical cement. 


Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce of ſul. 


phur, of ſo ſulphureous a ſmell, that upon the wnluting the 
veſiels, it infected the room with a ſcarce fupportable ſtink. 


le, 


' prived of form or qualities. 3. Omitted to be made. 
(1.) Thou waſt begot in Demogorgon's hall, 3 
And ſawꝰ'ſt the ſecrets of the world unmade. _ Spenfer, 
Then might'ſ thou tear thy hair, an Bi 
| And fall upon the ground as I ds now, SY 
Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. | Shak, 
(2.) The firſt earth was perfectly znmade again, taken all to 
pieces, and framed a- new. Wodward's Nat. Hiftory, 
(3-) You may the world of more defects upbraid, 
That other works by nature are aun made; | 
That ſhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. CA 25 | | 
Unma'itmtD. adj. Not deprived of any effential part. 
An interpreter ſhould give his author entire and «nmaimed; 
the diction and the verſification only are his proper province, 
| | Pope's Preface to the Iliad, 
Unma'x ABLE. adj, Not poſſible to be made. 
If the principles of bodies are unalterable,. they are alſo un- 
meakable by any but a divine power, Grew's Caſmoligy. 
To Unma'xe. v. a. To deptive'of former qualities before 
poſſeſſed. To deprive of form or being. | 958 
They've made themſelves, and their fitneſs no 
Does unmake you. Shak. Macbeth, 
God does not make or unmake things, to try experiments. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Empire! thou poor and deſpicable thing, 
When ſuch as theſe make, or unmake a king. Dryd. 
Bring this guide of the light within to the trial; God, when 


he makes the prophet, does not mate the man. Locke, 


To UN MAN. v. a. 1. To deprive of the conſtituent qua- 
lities of a human being, as reaſon, 2. To emaſculate, 
3. To break into irreſolution; to deject. 


(1.) What, quite unmann d in folly? Shak. Macbeth. © 
Groſs errors unman, and ftrip them of the very principles of 
reaſon, and ſober diſcourſe. | South, 
(3+) Her clamours pierce the Trojans ears, 
Unman their courage, and augment their fears. Dad. 
Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head 8 
Again unman d, a ſhower of ſorrows ſned. Pope. 


Unma'NAGEABLE. adi. 1. Not manageable; not eaſily 

governed. 2. Not eaſily wielded. | 
(I.) They'll judge every thing by models of their own, and 
thus are rendered «nmanageable by any authority but _ of 4 
| RUE, 


ſolute dominion. _ 


of government, till they have been thoroughly tried upon him; 
and if they will not prevail, we make no excuſes. for the obſti- 


Unua'nacep. adj. t. Not broken by horſemanſhip. 2. 


Not tutored ; Bag educated. 1 
(.) Like colts, or unmanaged ho we at dead b 
15 at Melt blocks. 7 aylor's Rule of Living Hoh. 


Blackmore, | 


None can be concluded anmanageakle by the milder methods 


Un 
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reatnels of oo 2 2 and betray, hy] * an un 
| os and «nmanaged 9 X Felton an the cls. 
UMA NLIEK R. J ad}. Unbecoming a human being. 2. 


UnMA' NLY. } Unſtable to a man; effeminate. 

(1. ) It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, 
who, not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have 
brought the others virtuous- patience” under them, think their 

maſterhood nothing, without doing injury to them. Sidney. 
Where the act is unmanly, or the expectation contradictious 
| = attributes of „ our hopes we ought never to enter- 


R ) By the greatneſs of the cry, it was the voice of man 
though it was a very unmaniike voice, ſo to cry. 3 

| Ne cuſtoms, ' 

Thongs never fo ridiculous, 


Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are Follow'd.. Chas. 
This is in thee a nature but affected; | 
A poor wnmanly melancholy, ſprung | 
From change of fortune. Shakefp. Timon. 


My ſervitude, ignoble, 


Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. Milton's Agoniftes 
Unmantly dread invades the French aſtony'd, 


And ſtreight their uſeleſs arms they quit. Philips. © 
Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft 55 
Unmanty warmth, and tenderneſs of love. Addif. 


UxMAa'NNERED. adj. Rude; brutal; uncivil. 
You have a ſlanderous, beaſtly, unwaſh'd tongue, 
In your rude mouth, and ſavouring yourſelf, 
Unmanner'd lord. B. Johnſon's Catiline, 
If your barking dog diſturb her eaſe, 
Th' unmanner d malefactor is arraign'd. Dryd. Juv. 
UnmMa'NNERLINESS. #. J. Breach of civility ; ill beha- 
viour. 
A ſort of unmannerlineſi i is apt to grow up with young peo- 
ple, if not early zeſtrain'd ; and that is a forwardneſs to inter- 
rupt others ſpeaking. | Locke on Education. 


UnMa/nnNERLY: adj. III bred ; not civil ; not complai- 
ſant. 


—.— Sweetheart, 
I were unmanneriy to take you out, 
And not to kiſs you. | Shak. paws vin. 
He call'd them untaught knaves, — 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome coarſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Shak. Henry IV. 
He will prove the weeping philoſopher, when he grows old, 
being ſo full of unmanneriy ſadneſs in his youth. Shak, 
Bare-faced ages fi is both me! in itſelf, and fulſome 
to the reader. Dryd. 
A divine dares hardly new his perſon among fine gentle- 
men; or, if he fall into ſuch company, he is in continual ap- 
prehenſion that ſome. pert man of pleaſure ſhould break an un- 
mannerly jeſt, and — 9 — r him ridiculous, Swift, 
UnMa'NNE L v. adv, Uncivilly. 
Forgive me, 


If I have us'd myſelf anmannerly. 55 
Unxany! KED. adj. Not n 5 n 0 
— The land, 18 
In antique times was iavage eas: 1 | | 
Unpeop d, unmanur d, unprov'd, unprais d. 8 


NMA'RKED. adi. Not obſerved; not regarded. 
I got a time, unmarked by any, to ſteal aways I cared not 
whither, fo 1 might eſcape them. Sidney. 
This place unmark'd, though oft 1 walkd the reefs | 
In all my progreſs I had never ſeen. f Dryad. 
Entring at the gate, conceal'd in clouds, FL 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy 5 | 
Borne by. the tide, and paſs d unſeen along. 
rer unhonour d at a monarch's gate. Pape. 


ĨMAIARKIED. adj, Having no huſband, or no wife. ARS 
Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, . beſt ſervants, 


but not aways beſt ſabes, for they are light to run * 5 5 
| . 


35 


| Huſbands and wives, boys and 


y 1 am aids, 


Collier againſt Deſpair. 5 


the oil of gladnefs anointed him. 


' Unur/ant. adj. 


Shak, © 
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Wor With. full ups: they bad unn 


| Though i in Greek or. Latin they e us, mY tranſlation 
unmaſl: them, gies,” the cheat is tranſparent, W 
To Unma'sx.. v..n. To put off the maſk. 
My huſband bids me; now I will unmaſk. 
This is that face was worth the looking on. 
UNnMaA'SKED. adj. Naked open to the view. 
O lam yet to learn a ſtateſman's art; 
My kindneſs, and my hate unmaſt'd L wear, 
For friends to truſt,” and enemies to fear. - 904 
UnmMa'sTERABLE. adi. Unconquerable not to be ſub- 
dued. 
The fztor is unmaſterable 
to be dulcified by concoction, 


I. Not ſubdued. 


ö 7 his foul. 


yond unſayoury condition. 
Unma'srertp. adj. 2. Not conquer- 
able. 2 
(2.) Weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, if you 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 


To his unmaſter d importunity. _ Shak, . Homer. 
He cannot his unmaſfter'd grief ſuſtain, EEC 
But yields to rage, to madneſs and diſdain, . Derya. 


| Unm,' TCHABLE. adj, Unparalleled ; unequalled, 


The ſoul of Chriſt, that No in this life the face of God; 
was, through fo viſible preſence of Deity, filled with all man- 
ner of graces and virtues in that unmatchable degree of perfec- 
tion; Por which, of him we read it written, that God with 
| Hooker. 
England breeds yo! valiant crete their maſtiffs are of 
unmatchable coura 2 Shak. Henry V. 
UNnMA'TCHED, * Matchleſs 'Y baving no match, or 
equal. 
8 That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 
Mw each, unmatch d, might to the world give law; 
tune, yet doubtful whom he ſhould obey, 5 
40 to them both the trident of the ſea. | 


Urne ANING. 4 Expreſſing no meaning; haying no 
"NH. 
round, unmeaning face. Pope. 
Not intended. | „ 
The flying ſpear was after Ilus ſent : 5 
But Rhetus happen d on a death unmeant. '  Dryd. 
Uu ASURABLE. adj. Boundleſs ; unbounded. 

A Common mother ! tho 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt _ - 
Teems and feeds all. Shah, Timon, 
You preſerved the luſtre of that noble family, which the un- 

' meaſurable protuſion of anceſtors had eclipſed. Swift, 


UnmEea'surED. adj, 1, Immenſe ; infinite, 2. Not mea- 
ſured ; plentiful 2 meaſure. _ F 
(1 . Does the ſun dread th a ben. 4 0k 


N 
* 


Nor farther yet in liquid #ther 
-*Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented lace, ; 
Loſt to the world, in vaſt, unmeaſur'd ſpace. 5 


(0 Fr rom him all perfect good, unmeaſur'd out, deſcends. 
* Milion. 


Uns bir ATE. adj. Not formed by previous 1 70 5 
either various ſtyle, 

Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praiſe 

Their maker, in fit ſtrains F or ſung 


-  Unmeditated. Mi; 


5 „ rer. Loft. 


DuNnZ“DLED with. Fg Not touched; not We . 
Da. 


The flood -gate is opened and cloſed for fix days, continuing 


other ten days unmedled with.” . Carew. 
Unmzz'r. adj... Not fit ; not proper; not worthy. 
Madam was young, #nmeet the rule of . Ls Foe 
| am Uemeets. F- 
-aBgr.L cams flatter thee in pride. © © bal. 
2 — O my fat r 


ö . ; 


| ie. 5 


by ag aha] heat of width. not | 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 
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' Va 1 "ag * e | 5 we r 
1 Prove you that any man with me convers'd 1 * Wann 
Alt hours wnmeet, refuſe me, hate m. S bal. 
WK Blog ly Bagg RA 
Nebler to p uck thee from thy thorn; PR 


50 Vow, alack! for youth unmeSe tt, 
Vouth fo apt to pluck a ſWeett. 

Its fellowſhip un meet for the, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ſ diſlike, 
That muſe defires the laſt, the loweſt place, 
Who, though unmeet, yet touch'd the trembling ſtring 
For the fait falne Uf 0... Prior. 
UNMELLOW ED. adi. Not fully ripened. 1 


ny Milton. 


His years but young, but his experience old; 


 Shabeſp, 


His head unmellowd, but his judgment ripe, 
 'Unwe'LTED. adj. Undiſſolved by heat. 
f Snow on tna does unmelted lie, * FP . 
W hence rowling flames, and ſcatter'd cinders fly. Waller. 


Unmt/nT1oNeD: adj. Not told; not named. 

They left not any error in government n or unex- 
i ſt and moſt pathetical expreſſions. 
e NAS I Wen and moſt p p 2 1 1 
| Oh let me here fink down A pe 
Into my grave, uamention'd' and unmourn'd ! 

UxuelAchAN TABL ERB. adj. Unfaleable ; not vendible. 
They feed on ſalt, wnmerchantable pilchard, Carews 


Unme/rciruLl, adj, 1. Cruel; ſevere; inclement. 2. 


Unconſcionable : <xo;bitant, WIE SD, | 
(k.) For the bumbling of this vamerciful pride in the eagle, 
providence has found out a way. _ ? L' Eftra. 
The pleaſant luſtre of flame delights children at firſt; but 
when experience has convinced them, by the exquiſite pain it 
has put them to, how cruel and anmerciful it is, they are 
afraid to touch it, . | 28 Locke. 
Whatſoever do&rine repreſents God as unjuſt. and wamerda- 
ful, cannot be from God, becaule it ſubverts the very founda- 
tion of religion. © Rogers. 
(2.) Not only the peace of the honeſt, unwriting ſubject was 
daily moleſted, but unmerciful demands were made of his ap- 
plauſe. | 1 Pope. 
UnmMze'RCcIFULLY. adv, Without mercy ; without tender- 
nels. 7p 1 1 f 
A little warm fellow fell moſt unmereifully upon his Gallick 


Fou thern. 


majeſty. | | 0 Addiſ. 
UnmME'RCIFULNESS. ' u. /. Inclemency; cruelty ; want 
of tenderneſs. 1 | 


Conſider the rules of friendſhip, left juſtice turn into anmer- 
cifulneſs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


Unwe'rx1TED. adj, Not deſerved ; not obtained otherwiſe 


than by favour. 

| This day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt, 
Favour wzmerited by me, who fought 
Forhidden knowledge by forbidden means. 
A totiering pinnacle unmerited greatneſs is. 


Milton, 
Gov. Tongue, 
Un uk RITABLE. adj. Having no deſert. Not in uſe, 
Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert 
Unmeritable, ſnuns your high requeſt, Shakeſp. 
UnmME'riTEDNESS. u. / State of being undeſerved. 


As to the freeneſs or anmeritedneſs of God's love; we need 
but conſider, that we fo little could at firſt deſerye his love, that 
he loved us even before we had a being. | _ Boyle, © 


k + 


UnMYLKED. adj Not milked, 15 
The ewes t!] folded with diſtended thighs, 
Unmiltd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries. 
Not heeded; not regarded. 
— — He was | 
A poor, unminded outlaw, ſneaking home; 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore. 
He afcer Eve ſeduc'd, wiminded, flunk  * 
Into the wood. ' © | 2 
UnMi/nDFUL, adj. 
gent; inattentive. 


* 


N 74 Pe 
1 Chaleſp. 


Pope. | 


| Shak. 
1475 i 5 Milton. 
Not heedful 5 not regardful 3 negli- 


e 
Ee — Woridly wights in place 15 & 1 . 
Le off their work, unmindful of this law, 
1 10 gaze ON them. 8 g 2 | SY er. 


ans Ri en 
I hall let you ſee, that I am; not unmindful of the things ou 
would have me remember. 2 Boyle, 
Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold; 1 
Who always vacant, always amiable, C 
Hopes thee z of flattering gales 
Unmindful. | fd LANA 
, Unnandful of the crown that virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true ſetvants, 
Amongſt the enthroned gods on fainted ſeats. 
lle, not unmindful of his uſual art, 15 
Firſt in diſſembled fire attempts to part; | 
Ten roaring beaſts he tries. ; Drgd. Virgil, 
When thoſe who diſlike the conſtitution, are ſo very zealous. 
in their offers for the ſervice of their country, they are not whol- 
lux unmindjul of their party, or themſelves, Swift, 
To UnmiNGLe. v. a. To ſeparate things mixed. | 
It will anmingle the wine from the water; the wine aſcend. 
ing, and the water deſcending. Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 
9 adj. Pure; not vitiated by any thing min- 
ed. | 8 | 
s —— As eaſy may'ſt thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, - 
And take vmingled thence your drop again, 
Without addition or diminiſhing. f Shakeſp. 
Spripgs on high hills, are pure and unmingled. Bacon. 
His cup 1s full of pure and unming led ſorrow. Taylor. 
Veſſels of unmingled wine, | | 
Mell:fluous, undecaying, and divine. 1 Pate. 
COMTRACEASLS (AP Not ſuſceptible of mixture. Not 
_ vied. | | | 
The ſulphur of the concrete loſes by the fermentation, the 
property of oil being unmingleable with water. Boyle. 
Ihe unmingleable liquors retain their diſtinct ſurfaces. Boyle, 
Unmi'sy. adj. Not fouled with dirt. | 
Paſs, with ſafe, unmiry feet, * 
Where the rais'd pavement leads athwart the ſtreet. 
Unm1'TIGaTED. adj. Not ſoftened. | 
With publick accuſation, uncovered ſlander, unmitigated 
rancour. Ny Shak. Much Aab. 
Unmi'xeD. } adj, Not mingled with any thing ; pure; 
Unm1'xT.. not corrupted by additions. 
Thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baſer matter. Sat. Hamlet. 
; It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas the 
inſtauration gives the new, wamixed otherwiſe than with ſome 


Milton. 


Milton. 


1 » 


Gay, 


little aſperſion of the old. | Bacon, 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt, 3 

With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted reſt, Roſcomm. 

What is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people's praiſe, if always praiſe unmixt ? Milton. 


Thy Arethuſan ſtream remains unſoil' dj 
Unmi xt with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Dryd. 
| Together out they fly, | 
Inſeparable now, the truth and [ie 
And this or that anmiæxt no mortal ear ſhall find. Pope, 
UN MOAN ED. adj. Not lamented. | 
Fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd ; 


— — . — 


Vour widow dolours likewiſe be unwept. Shaleſp. 

Unmor'sT. adj. Not wet. as 465 
Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoift, | 

Mounts on the wings of air, - Philips. 


Unmor'sTENED. 4 . Not made wet. | 
The incident light that meets with a grofler liquor, will have 
its beams more or leſs interruptedly reflected, than they would 
be if the body had been unmoiſtene d'. Ble. 
UnMoLE'STED. adj, Free from diſturbance ; free from 
extermdlfroublese 7 no 
Cleopatra was read o'er, n 
While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 


1 


* 


That teach one to deny one's ſelf, 
Stood unmoleſted on the ſhelf. 
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"The fouls of the air, and the beaſts of the feld. are ſupplied, Tet argument bear no unmuſcal found, - 


| 5 ry thing, unmolęſted by hopes Or fears. VET Rogers. 
gs Safe on ny bees each unmoleſted Twain, 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. Pope, 


7 Unwo'ok, v. 4. 1. To looſe from land, by taking up harmony of our murmurs. 105 
the anchors. 2. Prior ſeems to have taken 1t for caiting Unna'mep. _ Not mentioned. 


nchor. * ü 8 . A 2 — . 
a 1.) We with the riſing morn our ſhips anmoor d, 


And brought our captives, and our ſtores aboard, Pope. 
2.) Soon as the Britiſh ſhips «rmoor, | 
And jolly long-boat rows to ſhore, Prior. 


/RALIZED. adj, Untutored by morality. 
* This is cenſured 8. mark of a dltelute a unmoralized 
temper. RR | Norris. 
UnM0'RTGAGED. adj. Not mortgaged. 
Is there one God unſworn to my deſtruQtion ? 
The leaſt, unmortgag'd hope? for, if there be, ; 
Methinks I cannot fall. Dryd. All for Love. 
This he has repeated ſo often, that at preſent there is ſcarce 
a ſingle gabel anmortgag ed. | Adaiſ. on Italy. 
UnmMo'RTIFIED. adj. Not ſubdued by ſorrow and ſeve- 
rities. - ; 
If our conſcience reproach us with unmortiſied fin, our hope 
is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers. 


| Unmo'vegABLE. adj. Such as cannot be removed or al- 


tered. | f : 
Wherein conſiſts the preciſe and wnmoveable boundaries of 


that ſpecies. Locke. 


Unmo'veD. adj. 1. Not put out of one place into ano- 
ther. 2. Not changed in reſolution. 
not touched with any paſſion, 4. Unaltered by paſſion. 

(1. — Vipers that do fly = 
The light, oft under anmov'd ſtalls do lie. 
Nor winds, nor winter's rage o erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmov'd he grows. Dy. 

Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the cheſs- board, 
we ſay they are all in the ſame place, or unmoved; though, 
perhaps, the cheſs board hath been carried out of one room into 


May's Virgil. 


her. ; Locke, 

TH (2.) Among innumerable falſe, uumov'd, 3 

Unſhaken, vnteduc'd. ; Milton. 
(3.) Cæſar, the world's great maſter and his own, | 

Uamov'd, ſaperior ſtill in ev'ry ſtate, 

And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate, | Pope, 

Jil meant to meet 
My tate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet. Dryd. 


_ Unmo'vinG. ad}. I. Having no motion. 2: Having no 


power to raiſe the paſſions ; unaffecting 
(.) The celeſtial bodies, without impulſe, had continued 
unactive, unmoving heaps of matter. Chepne's Phil. Prin. 
To Unmo'/uLD. wv. a. To change as to the form. 
Its pleaſing poiſon | 
The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglationd likeneſs of a beaſt 
Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage, 
Chara&ter'd in the face, . 1 
UVNMO“ URN ED. adj. Not lamented ; not deplored. 
| —— let me here ſink down 


Into my grave unmentian'd and unmourn'd. Southern, 
To Unmvu'zzLs. v. a. To looſe from a muzzle. 
| Now unmuz2le your wiſdom. : Shakeſp. 
Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 
And baited it with all th* #7mvz2Pd thoughts 
Thy tyrannous heart can think? Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


To UnMu'rFLE. v. 4. To put off a covering from the 
face: © : , e e phe BESS 
Unmuffe, ye faint ſtars ! and thou, fair moon, : 
That wonr'{ to love the traveller's benizon, _ 
Stoop-thy pale yiſage'through an amber cloud, 
And diſinherit chaos, that reigns here 


In double night, of darkneſs and of ſhades. "Milton, 


 Uxmv's1car. adj. Not harmonious; not pleaſing by 


ſound, 


3. Not affected; 


UnNA'VIGABLE, adj. 


Milton. 


Nor jars interpoſe, ſacred friendſhip to grieve. _ B. Fohaſen. . 


4 


One man's ambition wants ſatisfaion, another's avarice, a 


| third's ſpleen z and this diſcord makes up the very unmuſical 


Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, | 18% 
Unnam'd in heav'n. ; Milton's Par. Loft. 
UnnaA'TURAL, adj. 1. Contrary to the laws of nature; 
- contrary to the common inſtincts. 2. Acting without the 
affections planted: by nature. 3. Forced; not agreeable 
to the real ſtate of perſons or things; not repreſenting 
nature, | PLE BOY $06. ok | 
1. — er offence 
Muſt be of ſuch annatural degree, Ne 
That monſters it. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile affections on 
the other, have made an unnatural divorce between being wiſe 


and good. Glanvilt"s Scejfis, 
Tis irreverent and wnnatural, to ſcoff at the infirmities of 
old age. | L*Eftrange. 
E351] Rome, whoſe gratitude _ | 
Tow'rds her deſerving children, is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, Fike an unnatural dam, | 
Should now eat up her own, Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


If the tyrant were, to a ſon ſo noble, fo unnatural, | 
What will he be te us. Denbam's Sopby. 
(3-) They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ſerious poem 
are nauſeous, becauſe they are unnatural. Would any man, 

who 1s ready to die for love, deſcribe his paſſion like Narciſſus, 
| Dryden. 

In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are eitel to be 
avoided ; the firſt, are fuch as are affected and unnatural; the 
ſecond, ſuch as are mean and vulgar. Addiſon, 


Unna'TURALNESS. u. /. Contrariety to nature. 
The God, which is the God of nature, doth never teach 
unnaturalueſs, | Sidney. . 


Unna'TUraLLy. adv. In oppoſition to nature. 
All the world have been frighted with an apparition of their 
own fancy, or they have moſt unnaturally conſpired to cozen 
themſelves, LT Til latſon. 


Not to be paſſed by veſſels; not to 


be navigated. 
Pindar's unnawigable ſong, 


Like a ſwift ſtream from mountains pours along. Cowley. 
Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 
In that unnawigable ſtream were drown'd. Dryden. 
Let wit her ſails, her oars let wiſdom lend; | 

The helm let politick experience guide ; | 
Yet ceaſe to hope thy ſhort liv'd bark ſhall ride 

Down ſpreading fate's unnawis able tide. RES 1 
The Indian ſeas were believ d to be unavigable. Arbuthnot. 


Uxxx'czssARIL x. adv. Without neceſlity ; without need; 


needleſsly. 

To abrogate, without conſtraint of manifeſt harm thereby 
ariſing, had been to alter unneceſſarily, in their judgment, the 
antient, received cuſtom of the whole church. Hooker. 

"Tis highly imprudent in the greateſt of men, wnneceſſarily 
to provoke the meaneſt. | | L*Eftrange. 

Theſe words come in without any connexion with the ſtory, 
and conſequently unneceſſarily. Broome, 


UNNEICESSARIN ESS. n. . Needleſſneſs. : 


Theſe are ſuch extremes as afford no middle for induſtry to 
_ exiſt, hope being equally out-dated by the deſperateneſs or un- 


neceſſarineſs of an undertaking. Decay Piety. 


UNNE(CESSARY. adj. Needleſs; not wanted; uſeleſs. 


The doing of things unneceſſary, is many times the cauſe 
why the moſt neceſſary are not done. * © Hooker, 

Thou whoreſon zed ; thou unneceſſary letter, | Shakeſp. 

Let brave ſpirits, fitted for command by ſea or land, not be 


laid by, as perſons unneceſſary for the time. Bacon. 
Lay that unneceſſary fear aſide; | | 
Mine be the care new people to provide, l 
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either hand. 
| Dpa. 
They did not only ſnhun perſecution, but affirmed, that it 


was unneceſſary for their followers to bear their religion through 


ſuch fiery trials. ** Addiſon. 


Unnez'1GHpouRLY.,adj. Not kind ; not ſuitable to the 


duties of a neighbour. e 15 
Parnaſſus is but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants make 
it more ſo, by their unneig hbouriy deportment. C. 
UnNZCLISHBZOURLY. 4d. 
neighbour ; with malevolence; with mutual miſchief. 
Theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine | 
'The blood of malice in a vein of league, | 
And not to ſpend it fo wnnerghbourly. | Shakeſp. 
Unnze'rvaATE. adj. Weak ; feeble: A bad word. | 
Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Muſæus; but abject, 
unner wate, and unharmonious in Homer. 
To Unne'xve. b. a. To weaken ; to enfeeble. 
The precepts are often ſo minute and full of circumſtances 
that they weaken and annere his verſe, 
Unnz'zvep. adj. Weak ; feeble. = 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; | 
But with the whiff and wide of his fell ſword, | 
Th' unnere/'d father falls. Shakeſp. Hamlet 


'Unnwe'rn. adv. [This is from un and ea$, Saxon, 
eaſy; and ought therefore to be writ- | 


ten uneath.] Scarcely ; hardly; not without difficulty. 


Ubfolete. | 
Diggon, I am ſo ſtiffe and ſtanke, 
That unneth I may ſtand any more; 
And how the weſtern wide bloweth fore, 
Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree, 
A ſhepherd's boy, 
When winter's waſteful ſpight was almoſt ſpent, 
Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent 
So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold, 
That now unnethes their feet could em uphold. 


Spenſer. 


Spenſer, 


Unno'zLe. adj. Mean; ignominious ; ignoble. 


I have offended reputation | | 
A moſt unnoble ſwerving. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Unno'rep. adj. , 1. Not obſerved; not regarded; not 
heeded, 2: Not honoured. | | 
I.) — They may jeſt, / 
Till their own ſcorn return to them unnoted. 
He drew his ſeat familiar to her fide, 
Far from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd; 
Where the free gueſt unnoted might relate, 
If haply conſcious of his father's fate. Pope. 
(2.) A ſhameful fate now hides my hopeleſs head, 
Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Unxnu'/msrtreD. adj. Innumerable, 
The ſkies are painted with annumber d ſparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine, Shakeſp. 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and diſeaſes, and our 
minds the hives of «unnumbered cares and paſſions. Raleigh. 
Of various forms, unnumber'd ſpectres, more 


Shakeſp. 


— 


Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door. Dryden. 
Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears; 

Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, ; 

With ſtars annumber d. | Prior. 


ence. | 
They make one man's particular failings, confining laws to 
others; and convey them, as ſuch, to their ſuccee ers, who 
are bold to miſname all unobſequioufneſs to their incogitancy, 
preſumption. 
Unozt'ysD. adj. Not obeyed. 
| Not leave | 
Unworſhipp'd, anobey d, the throne ſupreme. Milton. 
UnoBJjz'cTep. adj, Not charged as a fault, or contrary 
argument. 1 n 
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his crime that he defied the devil. 


n a manner not ſvitable to a2 


Broome. 


Adaijon. We 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, ' 
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What will he leave wnobjeded to Luther, when he makes jz © 
| 1 025 4. + Aﬀterbury, 7 

LE oBNo'x10Us. adj, Not liabſe; not "expoſed to any 

hurt. TTT 

So unobnorious now, ſhe hath buried botbß; | 

For none to death fins, that to fin is lot. Donne. 

5 En fight they ſtood . 

__ Unwearied, nnobnoxiaus to be pain d. Mi/ton's Par, Loft, 


N RVABLE. adj, Not to be obſerved 3 not diſcover. 
able. : „ e | 
A piece of glaſs reduced to powder, the ſame. which, when 
entire, freely tranſmitted the beams of light, acquiring by 
| contuſion, a multitude of minute ſurfaces, relfecte, in a confuſed 
manner, little and ſingly anobſes vable images of the lucid body, 


that from a diaphanvus, it degenerates into a white body. 
* ; e Boyle on Colours, 
UNnoßsE AVANT. adj, 1. Not obſequious. 2. Not atten: 


tive. 
2.) The wnobſervarnt multitude may have ſome general, con- 
fuſed apprehenſions of a beauty, that gilds the outiide frame of 
the univerſe, . ny. X © Glarville, 


UnoBSE'RVED. adj, Not regarded; not attended to; not 
heeded ; not minded. | 
The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body, which is 
the principal cauſe of violent motion, though «obſerved, paſſeth 
without ſound. e Baccn's Nat. Hiſt, 
They the Son of God, our Saviour meek, 
Sung victor ; and from heav'nly feaſt refreſh'd, 
Brought on his way with joy; he, unobſerved, 
Home to his mother's houſe private return d. Milton, 
Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the appearance 
of any unobſerved ſtar, ſome divine prognoſtick. Glanville, 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious ſtream, 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, | 
And unobſerv'd in wild meanders play d. Addi ſon. 
Had I err'd in this caſe, it had been a well- meant miſtake, 
and might have paſs'd wnobſerv'd._ Atterbumy. 


Unonrse'rvinc. adj, Inattentive; not beedful. 
His ſimilitudes are not placed, as our arobſerving criticks tell 
us, in the heat of any action; but commonly in its declining, 
UnosBsTRrvu'cTED. adj. Not hindered; not W 
Unobfirudted matter flies away, | 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to ſtay. Blackmore, 
UnoBsTRU'cTIVE. adj. Not raifing any obſtacle, | 
Why ſhould he halt ateither ſtation? why 78 
Not forward run in 4nobftrudtive ſky ? Blackmore, 


UnoBTA'INED. aj. Not gained; not acquired. 8 

As the will doth now work upon that object by deſire, which 

is motion towards the end, as yet unobtained : ſo likewiſe up- 

on the ſame hereafter received, it ſhall work alſo by love. 

| | Hooker, 

Un o'sviovs. adj, Not readily occurring. 4 
Of all the metals, not any fo conſtantly diſcloſeth its unob- 
vious colour, as copper. L Boyle on Colours, 

Uno'ccuelgr. adj, Unpoſſeſſed. 55 

If we ſhall diſcover further to the north pole, we ſhall find 

all that tract not to be vain, uſeleſs, or wnoccupred. Ray. 

The fancy hath power to create them in the ſenſories, then 

unoccupied by external impreſſions. Grew's Coſmology. 


| 0 / bY 
Un os32/quiousness. n. , Incompliance ; difobedi-. 4 FFERED. adj, No! propoſed to acceptance. 


For the fad buſineſs of Ireland, he could not expreſs a great- 
er ſenſe, there being nothing left on his part ungffered or un- 
done. | Es oF Clarendon 

Unorre'nDinG, adj. 1. Harmleſs; innocent. 2. Sin- 
leſs ; pure from fault. = 
(1.) Thy uneffending life I could not fave ; Pet 
Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. Dryden. 
(2.) If thoſe” holy and wnoffenging ſpirits, the angels, veil 
their faces before the throne of his majeſty ; with what awe 
ſhould we, ſinful duſt and aſhes, approach that infinite power 
ave have ſo grieyoufly offended, * Regen. 
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To Un 0b. v.14. To free from oil. e e 
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A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, | 
© _  Gueſles his meaning, and unos is the flaſk, 
Uxo'rENN G. a/. Not opening. | 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 
Curſe the ſav'd candle, and unqpening door, 


Dr. -yden, 


Pope. 


The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; but 
an imperfe&t velleity, and imports no more than an idle, un- 
operative complacency in the end, with a direct abhorrence of 


Un org NATIVE, adj. Producing no effects. 


* 


the means. & : 
Unozro'sED. adj, Not encountered by any hoſtility or 
obſtruct on. | | 
Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to have reach'd 
The height of thy aſpiring unopposd, 
The throne of God unguarded. 
To every nobler portion of the town, 
The curling billows roll their reſtleſs tide ; 
In parties now they ſtruggle up and down, 955 


- 


Milton's Par. Loft A 


As armies, uno pos d, for prey divide. Dryden. 
The people, like a headlong torrent go, | | 

And ev'ry dam they break or overflow: 

But uno pod they either loſe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. Dryden, 


Uno'8DERLY. adj. Diſordered ; irregular. 

Since ſome ceremonies muſt be uſed, every man would have 
his own faſhion ; whereof what other would be the iſſue, but 
infinite diſtraction, and wnorderly confuſion in the church. . 
| Sanderſon. 
Uno'sDINARY. adj, Uncommon ; unuſual. Not uſed. * 

I do not know how they can be excuſed from murder, who 
kill monſtrous births, becauſe of an u#ordinary ſhape, without 
knowing whether they have a rational ſoul or no. Locke: 

Ux 0'RGANIZED. 4%. Having no parts inſtrumental to the 
nouriſhment of the teſt 

It is impoſſible for any organ to regulate itſelf : much leſs 
may we refer this regulation to the animal ſpirits, an wnorgan- 
ized fluid. | | | 
UNnokr1'GINAL. 
Unoxr1'GINATED. 

I toil'd out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 

Th' untractable abyſs, 'plung'd-in the womb _ 7 

Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. Milton's Par. Loft, 

In ſcripture, Jehovah ſignifies, that God is underived, unori- 
ginated, and ſelt-exiſtent. Srtepbens's Sermons. 

Uno'xTHoDOX. 4% Not holding pure doctrine. 

A fat benefice became a crime againſt its incumbent; and 

he was ſure to be unorthodox, that was worth the plundering. 


Decay & Piety. 


5 adj. Having no birth; ungenerated. 


Uno'wep. adj. Having no owner. 
Bo England now is left 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th” teeth 
The unowed intereſt of proud, ſwelling ſtate. 
1. Having no owner. 
ledged z not claimed. 3 
(. 2.) Of night or lonelineſs it recks me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill - greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our unouned ſiſter. | 
O happy, unown'd youths ? your limbs can bear 
The ſcorching dog-ſtar, and the winter's air; 
While the rich infant, nurs'd with care and pain, 
Thirſts with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain. 
To Unya'ck. v. 4. 
To open any thing bound together. 
(1.) I, the ſon of a dear father murther'd, 1 . 
Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. Shakeſp. 
(2.). He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which, when 
he had unpacked, a great many cracked of themſelves. Boyle, 


Shakeſp. 
2. Not acknow- 


Milton. 


Gay. 


Unya'cx ED. adj. Not collected by unlawful artifices. 


| — — The knight. 
Reſoly'd to leave him to the fury 
Of juſtice, and an uwnzack'd jury. 


Unzw/1p. 2%. 1. Not diſcharged, 2, Not receiving dues 


South. 


Grew's Coſmology. * 


* 


1. To diſbuiden; to exonerate. 2. 
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Of 


or debts, 3. UN AID for; 


(2.) How often are relations neglected, and tradeſmen 
unf aid, for the ſupport of this vanity. Coilier. 
Th' embroider'd ſuit, at leaſt, he deem'd his prey; 
That ſuit, an wnpaid taylor ſnatch'd away. 
(3-) Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than ruſtling iv «npaid for ſilk. 
Ur INE D. adj. Suffering no pain. 
— Too unequal work we find, 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain; 
Againſt nta in d, impaſſive. 
Uxr s Ixr UT. adj, Giving no pain. 
That is generally called hard, which will put us to pain ſoon- 
er than change figure; and that ſoft, which changes the ſituation 
of its parts, upon an eaſy and wnpainful touch. |, Locke. 


Unrea"LaTaBLE. adj, Nauſeous; diſguſting. 
The man who. laugh'd but once to. ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make he croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden, 
A good man will be no more diſturbed at the methods of cor- 
rection, than by ſeeing his friend take unpalatable phyſick. 
| | | Collier on Kindneſs, 
UNA RAGO NED. adj. Unequalled ; unmatched. 
Either your unparagon d miltreſs is dead, or ſhe's out-priz'd 
by a trifle, | Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


NPARALLELED, adj. Not matched; not to be matched; 
having no equal. 


4 


— I have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, unparalleled, haply amplified. 
Who had thonght this clime had held | 
A deity ſo unfarallelFd. . Milton's Arcades. 
The father burſt out again in tears, upon receiving this:in- 
ſtance of an unparallelled fidelity from one who he thought had. 
given herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. 


Shakeſp. 


Addiſon, 
O fat ua arallell c Charles! beſt of kings! 
What ſtars their black, diſaſtrous influence ſhed 
On thy nativity? | | Phidif s. 


Unya/zDONABLE, ac}. [impardonable, French.) Irte- 
miſſible e 

It was thought in him an wnþardonable offence to alter any 

thing: in us as intolerable, that we ſuffer any thing to remain 


unaltered. Hooker. 
Oh, tis a fault too wnpardorable. Haleſp. 


The kinder the maſter, the more unpasdonaöle is the traitor, 


| | L'Efirange. 
Conſider how wnpardonable the refuſal of ſo much grace muſt 
render us, 3 Rogers, 
Unya'zDonaBLy. adv, Beyond forgiveneſs, ERS, 
Luther's conſcience turns theſe. reaſonings upon him, and 
infers, that Luther muſt have been unpardenably wicked in uſing 
maſſes for fifteen years. | Atterbury, 
UnPA'RDONED. adj, 


not cancelled by a legal pardon, 


quired, laden with thoſe u2pardoned fins, for which we propoſed. 
to repent to- mo OW, Roger FX 


(2.) My returning into England u7pardened, hath deſtroyed: 
that opinion. ä Raleigh, 
UNA RDO NIX G adj. Not forgiving: | e 
Curſe on th" unpard ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorſe; who rules by lion's law; | | 
And deaf to pray'rs, by no ſubmiſſion bow'd, 


Rends. all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 


Not forgiven. 2. Not diſcharged ; | 


of 


bat for which the price is 


not yet given; taken on truſt. 5 5 
EIN (.) Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid, Milton, 
_ © Norhecatomb unſlain, nor vowe unpajd; n | 
On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire confuſion bring. Dryden, 
What can atone, oh ever-injur'd ſhade ! + 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unfaid. Pote. 


Milton's Par. Loft, 


(1.) How know we that our ſouls ſhall vot this night be . | 
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Senſible he was of that diſreſpedt ; r 
the e eee of thay remo in print. 


Clarendon. 


Unza RLIAMENTARY. adj. Contrary 01 the rules of par- 
liament. 


- The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their maſters, | 


they muſt not gy re to their freedom in debate, but to that 
unparliamentary abuſe of ſetting individuals upon their ſhout- 
ders, who were hated by God and man. Saif te 


Une &TED. ad, Undivided ; not ſepatated. 
Too little it eludes the dazz1'd ſight, ON; 
Becomes mix'd blackneſs or unparted light. Prior. 


Unya'xTIAL. adi. Equal; honeſt. Not in uſe. 
Clear n, of truth, after a ſerious and unpartial exa- 
mination, | Sander jon. 
Unra'sTIALLY. adv. Equally ; indifferently. 
Deem it not impoſſible for you to err; ſift unpartially your 


own hearts, whether it be force of reaſon, or vehemency of 


part which hath bred theſe opinions in you. Hooker . 


Unvyra'ssaBLE. adj. 1. Admitting no paſſage. * Not cut- 
rent ; not ſuffered to pals. 


1.) Every country, which ſhall not do accerding to theſs 


thingy ſhall be made not only anpaſſable for men, but moſt 
hateful to wild beaſts. Eſther, xvi. 24. 
They are vaſt and unpaſſable mountains, which the labour and 
and curioſity of no mortal has ever yet xnoẽn. Temple. 
You ſwell yourſelf as though you were a man of learning 
already; you are thereby building a moſt anpaſſable barrier 
againſt all improvement. Watts on the Mind. 
(2.) Making a new ſtandard for money, muſt make all money 


which is lighter than that ſtandard, u2afable. _*- Locke, 
Unya'sSIONATE. adj. Free from paſſion ; calm; im- 
Unyra's$10NnNATED. partial. 


He attended the king into Scotland, and was ſworn a counſel- | 


lor in that kingdom; where, as I have been inſtructed by un- 
Paſſionate men, he did carry himſelf with ſingular ſweetneſs. \ 

Wotten's Buckingham. 

More ſober heads have a ſet of miſconceits, which are as ab- 


furd to an wrpaſſionated reaſon, as thoſe to our unbiaſſed ſenſes. 


Glanwville's Scepfis. 

The rebukes, which their faults will make hardly to be 

avoided, ſhould not only be in fober, grave, and anpaſſionate 

words, but alſo alone and in private. Locke on Education, 
Unya'ssSio0nNATELY, adv. Without paſſion. 

Mlake us «wnpaſſtonately to ſee the light of reaſon and religion. 

K. Charles, 


Unea THED. adj, Untracked ; unmarked by paſſage. 


A courſe more promiſing, 

Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 

To wnpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores ; moſt certain 

To miſeries enough. Shale ſp. Winter's Tale. 


Urner wN ED. adj. Not given to pledge. 


He roll'd bis eyes, that witneſs'd huge diſmay, | 
Where yet, unpaum d, much learned lumber lay. Pope. 
To Uu! v. v. 4. To undo. A low ludicrous word. 
Pay her the debt you owe her, and unpay the villainy you 
have done her : the one you may do with ſterling money, and 
the other with current repentance. _  Shakeſp. 


Unyzea'ceapLe. ed. Quarrelſome; inelined to diſturb the 


tranquillity of others. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts thoſe unpeaceable, ous, 
mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel ſpirits; thoſe prides and 
haughtineſſes, judging and condemning, and deſpiſing of others. 

Hammond Fundamentals. 

The deſign is to reſtrain men from things, which make them 
miſerable to themſelves, eee and troubleſome to the 

world. | Tillotſon. 


To Urra. v. a. To. open any thing cloſed with 4 Peg. 


Unpeg the baſket on the baut tap; | 
. the birds fly. 1 Shakeſs. Hamlet, 


— 


bending them for 


| cable felicities. 
Unye'sjURED. adj. Free from perjury. 


b r 


[OY ad. Not kept in depen bra: ber. 


ſion. 

Could penſion'd Bolleau laſh in honeft train 1 48 
Fatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis“ reignz g 
And I not ſtrip the gilding off a knave, e 
Unplac d, unenſion d, no man's heir or ſavre. ' Pope, 

To UN YEO LE. v. a, To depopulate z to deprive of | in⸗ 
habitants. 
- The land 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, 
Unpeoplid, unmanur'd. JT 5 

Shall war unpeople this my realm. g . 

To few unknown | : 
Long after; now unpeop/d, and antdd; Milton. 


The lofty mountains feed the ſavage race, 


Vet few, and ſtran ngers, in th* wipcopld place. - Dryden. 


He muſt be thirty-five years old, a doctor of the faculty, and 


eminent for his religion and honeſty ; z that his raſhneſs and ig- 
norance may not unpeople the commonwealth, Addi ſon. 
UV ERCEHIVID. adj, Not obſerved; not hence) not 
ſenſibly diſcovered ; not known. 8 


The aſhes, wind vnpercerved ſhakes off. | ; Bacon, 
| He alone 

To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 

Not unperceiv'd of Adam. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Thus daily changing, by degrees I'd waſte, 


Still quitting ground, by wnperceir'd decay, 


And ſteal myſelf from life, and melt away. . 
Unperceiv'd the heay'ns with ſtars were hung. Dryden. 
Oft in pleaſing taſks we wear the day, _ 
While ſummer ſuns roll unperceiv'd away. Poe, 
UNPERCEHVEDLY. adv, So as not to be perceived. 


Some oleaginous particles, unpercei vedly, aſſociated them. 


ſelves to it. Boyle, 
Unyt'rFECT. adj. [imperfait, Fr.  imperfedus, Lat.] 2 
complete. 


Apelles* picture of Alexander at Epheſus, and his Venus, 


which he left at his death unperfert i in Chios, were the chiefeſ, 


Peac ham on Drawing, 


Unye'xpPECTNESS. n. / Imperft con; incompleteneſs, 


Virgil and Horace ſpying the unperfetineſs i in Ennius and 


Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought 
poetry to perfectneſs. 


NPERPO'RMED. adj. Undone ; not done. 


+ ee s Schoolmafler, 


A. good law without execution, is like an 8 pro- 


miſe. 1 Taylor's Kule of Holy Living. 
UnyE'RISHABLE, adj. Laſting to perpetuity ; exempt 
from decay. 


We are ſecured to reap in another world everlaſting, wnper- 
Hammond”s Fundamentals, 


Beware of death; thou can'ſt not die unperjur'd, 
And leave an unaccompliſh'd love behind. 
Thy vows are: mine. Dryden. 


 UnyerPLE'XED. adj. Diſentangled ; not embarraſſed. 


In learning, lite ſhould be propoſed to the mind at once ; 


and that being fully maſtered, proceed to the next adjoining 
part, yet unknown, ſimple, unperplexed propoſition. Locke, 

-UNPERSPIRABLE, 44. Not to be emitted through the 
pores of the ſkin, 


Bile is the moſt unperſpirable of animal uids. Arbutbnot. 


UNPERSUATD ABLE. ad. Inexorable ; not to be perſuad- 
ed. 


He, finding bis ſiſter's 4 er ſuadable melancholy, through 


the love of Amphialus, had for a time left her court. Sidney. 
Unyz'TRIFIED. adj. Not turned to ſtone. 


In many. concreted plants, ſome parts remain wnpetrify'd ; 


that is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood, and were 
never yet converted. 


Uny HIiLo0$0/PHICAL, adj. Unſuitable. to the rules of | 
philoſophy, or right reaſon, 


Brown's N. lg ar Errours. 


Your conceptions are unphiloſophicat.” You forget that the 


brain has a great many ſinall fibres i in its texture; be Fi 


* 


* 1 8 
ap; i s „ 1 

Wl ab bo n 

a 4 


ſpirits, awaken a correſpondent idea. Collier, 
It became him ho created them, to ſet them in order: and 
if he did ſo, it is ub h hi&“-ôͤ to ſeek for any other origin of 
the world, or to pretend that it might ariſe out | 
the mere laws of nature. _  . Newton's Optichs. 
 UnyH1lLoOSO'PHICALLY: 
the rules of right reaſon. | | 
They forget that he is the firſt cauſe of all things, and diſ- 

_ courſe moſt wnphiloſophically, abſurdly, and unſuitably to the 
nature of an infinite being; whoſe influence muſt ſet the firſt 


4 = 
* 


9 wheel a-going. | | Kg Fs South, 
7. UnyHa1iLosSo'PHICALNESS. u. /. Incongruity with phi- 
ton. loſophy. | | 3 

I could diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of this their hy- 
yden, theſis were it not unchriſtian. | Norris. 
and To UxvrHILosornIZE. v. 4. To degrade from the cha- 
d ig- rater of a philoſopher. A word made by Pape. 
diſon, Our paſſions, our intereſts flow in upon us, and wrpP1loſo- 
not lie us into mere mortals. | | | Pope. 

 Une1t'RCED. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 
Jacon, Th' wnfierc'd ſhade imbrown'd the noontide bow'rs. 
| | Milton. 
True Witney broad- cloth, with its ſhag unſhorn, 
, Loft. Unjierc'a, is in the laſting tempeſt worn, Gay. 
Uxe1!'LLARED. adj. Deprived of pillars. 

5 See the cirque falls ! th' unpillar d temple nods! _ 
den. Streets pav'd with heroes! Tiber choak'd with gods! Pope. 
den. Unzi'LLOWED. di. Wanting a pillow. 

P | Perhaps ſome cold bank is her bolſter now, 
oft Or 'gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad elm, : 
Leans her unpillbau'd head; fraught with ſad fears. Milton. 
Bok To Uny1'n, v. 4. To open what is ſhut, or faſtened with 
| 1 | | | 
1 l My love doth ſo approve him, a 
That even his ſtubbornneſs, his checks and frowns, 
Venus, (Pr'ythee anbin me) have grace and favour in them. 
hiefeſt. 7 | © Shakeſpeare. 
vw þ Untin that ſpangle breaſt-plate which you wear, | 
teneſs. That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. Donne. 
us and * Who is the honeſt man ? 
rought He that doth ſtill and ſtrongly good purſue, 
maler. To God, his neighbour, and himſelf moſt true: 
Whom neither force, nor fawning can 8 
ed pro- Untin, or wrench from giving all their due. Herber t. 
Living. Uxr INK ED. adj, Not marked with eyelet holes. 
exempt | Gabriel's pumps were all unpinl'd i th' heel. Shaleſp. 
UI“ TI ED. 2%. Not compaſſionated; not regarded with 
Aer ſympathetical ſorrow. | 
nentals. | 


Richard yet lives; but at hand, at hand 
Inſues his piteous and unpitied end. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Rich in the world's opinion, and men's praiſe, 
And full in all we cou'd defire, but days: 
He that is warn'd of this, and ſhall forbear 
To vent a ſigh for him, or ſhed a tear; 
May he live long ſcorn'd, and wnpity'd fall, 


Dryden. 
led. 


it once; 


joining And want a mourner at his funeral. 
Locke. But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 8 
gh the Abſurd, «npity'd grows a publick jeſt. Roſcommon. 
| He that does not ſecure himſelf of a ſtock of reputation in 
5E bnot. his greatneſs, ſhall moſt certainly fall anpitied in his adverſity. 8 
erſuad- IF HAS? | 1 IEſtrange. 
| As the greateſt curſe that I can give, PEE 
hrough Untitied be depos d, and after live. Dryden's Aurengzeve. 
Sidne As ſome fad turtle his loft love deplores; 7 
wy Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn,:; 
bd; Alike unheard, unpity d, and forlorn. Pope. 
e! Paſſion «7pity'd, and ſucceſaleſs ore. 
2 Fa der my heart, and aggravate 
| I y other gre. 44 en 
les 5 Uner'rizur LY. adv. Unmercifully ; without mercy. 
3 —— He beat him ay, x acre a eee ; 
ba 2 — Nay, that he did not; he beat him moſt unpitifully. Shak. 
9.% F bn 


Unz1'Ty 1x6. ag, , Having no compallion, „ ; 


UnyLa'cep. adj. 
of a chaos by UnyLa'Guep. at, 


adv. In a manner contrary to 


UnreLea'sSanm. ad. 


UnPLEA'SANTNESS, n. ,. Want of 


Bp. Corbet. 


Uv LEASING. aj 


"WS. 

To ſhame, to chains, or to a certain grave, . 
Lead on, unpitying guides behold your flave. Glanville, 

aving no place of dependance, Ne 

Unplac'd, unpenſion'd. 194 Peoope. 
Not tormented. | 

— Ladies, that have your feet | 
Unplagu'd with corns, we'll have a bout with you. Shakeſp, 


UnyLa'nTED. adj, Not planted ; ſpontaneous, 


Figs there unplanted through the fields do grow, 


Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhow. aller. 


UxITATOSIILE. adj, Not plauſible ; not ſuch as bas a fair 


appearance. | 


There was a mention of granting five ſubſidies ; and that 
meeting being, upon very unpopular, and «plauſible reaſons, 
immediately diſſolved, thoſe five ſubſidies were exacted, as if ag 
act had paſſed to that purpoſe, Clarendon. 
I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well - plac'd words of gloſing courteſy, 

Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 

Win me into the eaſy-hearted man, 

And hug him into ſnares, 


. 


Milton. 


UxPLA“VUstvr. adj. Not approving. 


— Tis like he'll queſtion me, | 
Why ſuch unplaufive eyes are bent on him. Shakeſpe. 
Not delighting ; troubleſome 3; un- 
eaſy. | : 1 

Their '{kilful ears preceive certain harſh and unpleaſant diſ- 
cords in the ſound of our common prayer ſuch as the rules 
of divine harmony, ſuch as the laws of Gad cannot bear. 


Hooker. . 
O ſweet Portia 1 | 
Here are a few of the «npleaſant'fi words bis og 5 
That ever blotted paper. Shakeſp. Merch of Venice. 


Wiſdom is very wnpleaſant to the unlearned. Fccliſi v. 20. 
Upon Adam's diſobedience, God chaſed him out of paradiſe, 
the moſt delicious part of the earth, into ſome other the moſt 
barren and unbleaſant. WWoodward's Nat. Hiſt. . 
NPLEASANTLY. adv, Not delightfully ; uneaſily. 
We cannot boaſt. of good- breeding, and the art of life; but 
yet we don't live wnp/caſantly in primitive ſimplicity and good 
humour. | | 3 Pope. 
qualities to give de- 
light. | ot 

As for-unpleaſantneſs of ſound, if it doth happen the good 
of men's fouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or 
arm them with patience to endure it. HAcoter. 
Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not 
only for its unpleaſantneſt, but for the ſuffocations which it 
canes. . IE Graunt”s Bills of Mortality. 
All men are willing to ſkulk out of ſuch company; the ſober - 
for the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleaſantneſs: of it. 
8 8 Co ment f the Jong ue. 


UnyLea'sep. aj. Not pleaſed ; not delighted. 


Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 


Than my unßleas d eye feel your courteſy. Shakeſp. . 
Condemn'd to live with ſubjects ever mute 
A ſalvage prince, wnpleas'd, though abſolute. ; ' Dryden. 


| Offenſive; diſguſting 3 giving no de- 

ight. | pegs e tA CEC YE LT 

| ; 3 det to dreſs this garden: er PAS 

Ho dares thy tongue found this unpleaſing news? Shakeſp. 
Hence the many miſtakes, which have made learning fo u- 

- pleaſing and ſo unſucceſsful, LS 
It all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch fair plat - 


forms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their figures, they had made 


things more regularly true, but withal very wnpleaſing.. 

| | - + . Dryden's Du Freſnoy, 
Howe'er wp/ca/mg be the news you bring, 5 

I blame not you but your imperious king. Dryden. 


| 11. Addiſon's Cato. U TLILANT. aj. Not eaſily bent ; not conforming to the 


. 


The chiſe hath more glory than the pencil j that being % 


hard an inſtrument, and working upon ſo unpliant ſtuff, an | 


yet leave ſtrokes of ſo gentle appearance. Horton. 
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Urrro'wev. adj. Noi bt i | 
Good ſound land, that hath lain — 1 
2. UxyLu'me. v. a. To ſtrip of plumes ; to de rode. | 
In the moſt ordinary phænomena in nature, we goo find 


3 enough to ſhame confidence, and unplume dogmatizing. Glanv. 


"By ; tht "9.25 ug adj. Not ſuch as 1 a W 
Nor for an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your unpoetick nails. 
Unjuſt! why ſhou'd you in ſuch veins, 


Reward your fingers * your brains. Bp. Cor bet. 
Unyo'L1SHED. adj. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by 
attrition. 2. Not civilized ; ; not refined. , 


(1.) Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Verona, ſome 
part of the materials cut in fine forms, and ſome anpo/r/hed, 


doth conclude, that the antients did; leave the outward face of 


their marbles, or free-ſtone, without any leuJpture till they. 


were laid in the body of the building. Wotton. 
* He affirms it to have been the antient cuſtom of all the 


Greeks, to ſet up wnpoliſhed ſtones inſtead of images, to the 
mage of the gads. Scullingſicet. 
F inding new woods, 
Such as of old wiſe bards employ d to make | | 
Lnpoliſb men their wild retreats forſake. Waller. 
Thoſe firſt unp9/i/Þ'd matrons, big and bold, 
Gave ſuck to infants; of gigantick mould. Dr -pden. 
UnyoLltr'Te. aj. [impoli, Fr. impolitus, Lat] Nee ele- 


gant; not refined; not civil. 

Diſcourſes for the pulpit ſhould be caſt into a Joon method, 
and the reaſons ranged under the words, firſt, ſecondly, and 
thirdly ; however they may be now fancied to found unpolite, or 
unfaſhionable. Watts on the Mind. 

UnrorLu'TeD. adj. [impollutus, Lat.] Not corrupted ; 
not de fi led. 
—— Lay her i' th' earth; 
And from her fair and vn polluted fle 
May violets ſpring !_ - | 
"Till oft converſe with heav'nly habitants 
Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, 
The unfolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Till all be made immortal. Milton. 
Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, 
Sbe half commits, who ſins but in her will. Dryden. 


Unro'euLas. adj, Not fitted to pleaſe the people. 
The practices of theſe men, under the covert of feigned zeal, 
. made the er of ſincere devotion ridiculous and unpofu- 
lar. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Unro'aTABLE. adj. [un and portable.] Not to be carried. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been wnjortable; and being ſhort, the ſhips muſt have 
ſunk at an anchor in any ſtream of weather or counter-tide. 

Raleigh. 
Uxz osse' SSED. adj, Not had; not held; not enjoyed. 

He claims the crown. 
— Is the chair empty? is the ſword unſway'd ? 
Is the king dead? the empire wnfofſeſs*d. 

Such vaſt room in nature unfofe/s'd 

By living ſoul, deſert, and deſolate, 

Only to ſhine; yet ſcarce to contribute, 

Each orb a limpſe of light. 

The — ſomething pe g 

Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. 

Uarelgs $51ING. adj, Having no poſſeſſion. 

Thou unpeſefing baſtard, doſt thou think, 

That I would ſtand againſt thee. 

— Unyxxa'cricaBLE. adj. Not feaſible. 
I try'd ſuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as 
— __ were not in that place and time un npradticable. Boyle, 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. 


Unyxa'criseo. adj. 1. Not ſkiltul by uſe and experience: 
raw ; being in the du of a novice. 2. Not known; or 


not familiar by uſe. | 
— The full fum of me 


Ls an unleſſon d girl, unſchool'd, unpractis d. Shateſp. 


Prior, p 


RY 


8 | 2 


0 * „ a 
pen 1 and fill to b. ee 
am young, a novice in the trade; _ N. 53 FA8y 

The fool of love, unpractis' d to perſuade, £5 
And want the ſoothing arts. Dryden, 


(2.) His tender eye, by too direct a ray, _ 
Wounded, and flying from unfradtis'd dax. Pryior. 
UnyRa' 1SED. adj, Not celebrated; not praiſed, 3 
 ——— The land, 
In neue times was ſalvage wilderneſs 5 5 
Spenſer, 


Unpeopl'd, unmanur'd, unprov'd, . 
If young African for fame 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes wnfrais'd, the man at leaſt, 
And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton, 


Nor paſs wprais'd the veſt and veil divine, | 
Which wand'ring foliage, and rich flow'rs entwine. Dr yen, 


Uxzxtca'rious. adj. Not dependent on another. 
The ſtars, which grace the high expanſion bright, 
By their own beams, and unprecafrious light, | 
Alt a vaſt diſtance from each other lie. Blackmore, 
Unyze'cEDENnTED. adj. Not juſtifiable by any example. 
The ſecret of all this. unprecedented proceeding in their 


maſters, they muſt not impute to freedom. Swift, 

To UnyxeD1'ct, v. 2. To retract prediction. . 
Means I muſt uſe, thou fay'ſ prediction elſe 

Will wn edi, and fail me of the throne, Milton. 


UnPREFE'RRED. adj. Not advanced. | 
To make a ſcholar, keep him under, while he is young, or 
unpreferred. Collier on Pride, 
Unyrz'cnanT. adj. Not prolifick ; not quick of wit. 
This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me «npregnant, 
And dull to all proceedings. a Shak 


UnyrEju'/picaTE. adj. Not prepoſſeſſed by any ſettled 


notions, 
A pure mind in a chaſte body, is the mother of ee ſin- 
cere principles, and unprejudicate underſtanding. Taylor, 


NPRE'JUDICED. adj. Free from prejudice ; free from 
prepoſſeſſion ; not pre. occupied by opinion ; void of pre- 
conceived notions. 

The meaning of them may be ſo plain, as that any «npre- 
judiced and e man may certainly underſtand them. 
Tiilolſon. 

Several, W they had informed themſelves of our Savi— 
our's hiſtory, and examined, with unprejudiced minds, the doc- 
trines and manners of his diſciples, were ſo ſtruck, that they 
profeſſed themſelves of that ſect. | Addiſ. 

UnexeLa'tical, adj. Unſuitable to a prelate. 
The archbiſhop of York, by ſuch unprelatical, ignomini- 
ous arguments, in rin terms adviſed him to paſs that act. 
Clarendon. 
UxrREM E DITATED. adj. Not prepared in the mind be- 
forehand. 
Aſk me what queſtion thao canſt poſſible, 
And Iwill anſwer anpremeditated. Shak. Henry VI. 
She dictates to me ſlumb'ring ; or inſpires 

_ Eaſy my unpremeditated verſe. Milton's Par, Loft. 
The flow of ſpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or con- 
verſe readily i in languages that they are but little acquainted 
with. | Addi). 
Unyxzya'seD. adj, 1. Not fitted by previous meaſures. 

2. Not made fit For the dreadful moment of departure, 
1 In things which moſt concern 

 UnpraRis'd, unprepar d, and ſtill to ſeek. Milton. 
To come unprepar'd before him, is an argument that we do 
not eſteem God. Duppa's Rules fur Devotion. : 
_ + Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears ; 
Far this the wiſe are ever on their guard, | 

For, unforeſeen, they lays is unprepar l. Drya. 

(. 2.) I would not kill thy axpropures ſpirit 1 

No; heavens forefend. | Shak. Othello. 
ting breath, | 
Roſcem. 


My u ar'd, and unre I 
Was watch d r 
Us PREPAREDNESS, n. *. TO TY * 


Ur ROA NeD. adj, Not violated. 


Uxrro'riTaAbLe adj, Uſeleſs ; ſerving ao purpoſe, ] 


; p 


- ys # 


hs Os. TS. 


b b 
1 believe my innocency. and un reparedueſs to aſſert my rights They receive aliment ſufficient, and. yet no more TP the 2 
and honour, make me the mo in their eſteem; who can well digeſt; and withal ſweat out the coarſeſt and unpro 


would not fo eaſily have declared a war againſt me, if I had tableft | juice. * Bacon s Nat. Hi 6 
firſt aſſaulted chem. K. Charles. It is better to fall havnribis;! than to ſurvive in an 4 bh 
UnyrePossE'sSED, aff, Not prepolſ: ſſed not pre-oc- table and unglorious life. L Hfra. 

cupied by notions. | Then they jy better claim diſown, 
Pbe un preolſeſſed on the one hand, and the well. diſpoſed Detraud their ts, and to lucre ſold, . 
ed on the other, are affected with A due fear of theſe things. Sit brooding on unprofitable gold, ; Dryd. 
.. With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd, a ; | 
It finds the mind naked, and unprepoſſe ed with any for- For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryd. 
mer notions, and fo eaſily and inſenſibly gains upon the aſſent. An ox that waits the coming blow, 
South. Old and unprofitable to the plough. Dry. 


With tears fo tender, 


SED. aj. Not preſſed. infor 
UNnyRE'S 6 wr pre ed. 2. Not inforced, As any heart, but only her's, could move; 


1.) Have I my ino left unfreſd in Rome? Shak. | 
8 theſe ſoft ſhades, unpreſe” . feet, Trembling before her bolted doors he ſtood, 


Thy bappy Phoenix keeps his balmy ſear. Tichel. And there pour'd out th' unprofitable flood. Dryd. 
(2.) They left not any error in government unmentioned, Unryro'FITABLENESS. . 1 Uleleſſneſs. 
or unpreſſed, with tg ſharpeſt and 1 pathetical expreſſions. Me are fo perſyaded of the unprofitableneſs of your ſcience, 
Clarendon, that you can but leave us where you find us; but if you ſucceed, 
UNPRETE'NDING. % Not claiming any diſtinctions. you increaſe the number of your party. Addiſ. 
Bad writers are not ridiculed, becauſe ridicule ought to be UnrRo'FITABLY. adv. Oſeleſsly; without ee | 
a pleaſure ; but to undeceive and vindicate the honeſt and un- I ſhou'd not now wir ofitably ſpend 
pretending part of mankind from impoſition. | ' , ' Sp Myſelf in words, or catch at empty . 
UNPREVA'ILING. adj. Being of no force. By airy ways, for ſolid certainties. B. Fubnſon, 
Throw to earth this aig pod woe. Our country's cauſe, _ 
Un PREVE'NTED. adj, That drew our ſwords, now wreſts em from our hands, 
Not preceded by any thing And bids us not delight in Roman blood 


| di ſ. Cat 
(1. ) A pack of ſorrows, which wou'd preſs you down, Unprofitably ſhed. oo 1/. Cato. 


Shak. Hamlet. 
Not previouſly hindered. 2. 


Un PRO'FITED. adj. Having no gain. 
If Tg pla 25 Th timeleſs grave. Shak. Be eee, and leap Ii 8 | 
y grace | 2 
Comes unf re vented, unimplor'd, unſought. Milton. en 2 r e e N you 


Unerlt'NCELY. ad. Unſuitable to a prince. UnyzoL1'yick. adj. Barren; not productive. 
could not have given my enemies greater advantages, than 1 rains drown many inſets, and render their eggs * 
by ſo wnprincely an inconſtancy. K. Charles. e Hel, or deſiroy them. 5 
Unynri/nTED. adj, Not printed. UnervMISING. adj, Giving no promiſe ot excellence; 
Defer it, till you have finiſhed theſe that are yet unprinted. ha ving no appearance of value. 
P. pe. It he be naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this unpromi ing diſ- 
UneRINCIPLED. adj, Not ſettled in tenets or opinions. poſition is none of the eaſieſt to be dealt with. © - Locke. 
1 do not think my ſiſter To to ſeek, An attempt as difficult and unpromiſing of ſucceſs, as if he 
Or ſo unpinci/ ld in virtue's book, ſhould make the eſſay, to produce ſome new kinds of animals 
As that the ſingle want of light and noiſe out of ſuch ſenſeleſs materials. | | Bentley. 
Could ſtir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts. Milton. Ur RONo! UNCED. adj, Not uttered ; not ſpoken. 
Others betake them to ſtate affairs, with ſouls ſo unp iuci- Mad' ſt imperfect words, with childiſh trips, | | 
fled im virtue, and true generous breeding, that flattery, and Unpronounc'd, TN through my infant lips. Milton. 
| court ſhifts, and tyrannous aphoriſms, appear to them the high- [Jap ro! PER. adj. Nor peculiar. 2. Unſit ; not right. 


eſt points of wiſdom. Milton on Education. (1.) Millions ety lie in thoſe unproper beds, 
Unyr1'SABLE. adj. Not valued ; not of eſtimation. | Which they dare ſwear peculiar. Shak. Othelh. 


A baubling veſſel was he captain of, 
F or thaliow draught and bulk uf riſable. Shak. b * r. e Contrarily to propriety 5 impro- 


Une RL. SON ED. adj. Set tree from copfinement. 1 kneel dere WA and ner 


Several deſires led parts away, Sh 
ew duty as miſtaken all the while 
Water declin'd with earth, the air did ſtay; Between hb child and parent. Shak. Coriolantss 


Fire roſe, and each from other but unty'd, 
Themſelves unpriſon'd were, and purify” * a | N. Us PROPI'TIOUS. adj, Not favourable ; inauſpicious. 
Twas when the dog ſtar's wnpropitious ray 


Unyxi'zep. adj,” Not valued.. 


Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy, . 1 „Smote ev.ry brain, and yullber dev 'ry bay, 1 
Can buy this anpriæ d, precious maid of me, ig, - A Sick was the ſun. | | Pope. 
UnerocL a A IMED. adj... Nat onen by: 4 voblck decla- UnreorlnrionsD. adj. Nor-ſuited to ey elſe. 
ration. 4. | 18 ive thy thoughts no tongue, 
The 25800 king, W * 5 5 5 2 Aon Nor any #1; roper tion 'd thought WE | Hal. 


One man, aſſaſſin-like, had levy” War,, 410 


|  Unyexo'ey gn; adj. Not 1 not upheld. 
War wunproclaim'd. Milton's CEL 10. 


He lives at random, careleſsly diffus'd, 
Wich s languiſh d head unprop a, 
Unſpoil'd mall be her arms, and unproſan'd. > 2 „eie hy 


Her holy limbs with any human. band:: een. f. *h h 
And in a . tomb laid in her native land. .. Dryd. | And Rt ee ld rep within hin Weds. 


The bulk; the hulk, «2propp'd, falls ON the + plain 
199 


Miltan' 's aun. ; 


The church being eaſed of retreats labours, 288 Dryden. 

offices may the better be attended. Hooler. hes vi 8 
Should he reaſon with, unprofitable talk ? Job, xv. 3. Unrzor0'sup. adj ps, I uk 
My ſon Oneſimus I have begotten in my bonds; which in Naß 


time paſt was to thee ar file, but now profitable to thee Unr rRO'SPEROUS.' adj. Tree r, Ladin. ] n 1 2 
and me. | Philemon 11. not ee 5 rr G12 6 | 
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To Unyrovi'De. wv. 4. 


v ur 


The winter had been very unproſperots and 3 to 

the king. i 2 Clarion, 
Nought unproſp'rous ſhall thy ways attend 
Born with be, and with heav*n ty prend. 
Uros ENO UST x. adv. Unſurceſ fully. 

When a prince fights juſtly, and proſperbouſiy, if he 
could ſee all thoſe reaſons for which' G ath ſo ordered it, 
he would think it the moſt reaſonable thing in the world. 


Pope. 


Ta 2ylor. | 


UnyxorTe'crep. adj. Not protected; not ſupported ; 


- not. defended. 


By woeful experience, they both did learn, that to forſake the 


true God of heaven; is to fall into all ſuch evils upon the face 
of the earth, as men, either deſtitute of grace divine, may 
nit or be from above, endure. Hooker. 


| be nPROVED. adj, 1, Not tried; not known by trial. 2. 
Not evinced by argument 8 
(1. — The land, 


Tn antique times was favage wilderneſs, | | 
Vnpeopl'd, unmanur'd, unproved, unprais'd. 
There 1 found a freſh, unfroved knight, 
_ . Whole many hands, imbru* d in guilty blood, 
* Had never been. 


Spenſer: 


Fairy Queen. 


(2.) There is much of what ſhould be ra left 


unfroved by thoſe chymical experiments. Boyle. 


To diveſt of reſolution or quali- 


fications ; to unfurniſh, 
I'll not expoſtulate with her, leſt 
Her beauty wnprovide my mind again. 
Proſperity: myiting every ſenſe, - 
With various arts to wnprovide my mind 
What but a Spartan [pirit can ſuſtain | 
The ſhocks of ſuch temptations ? | Southern, 


Unrrovi'peD. adj, 1. Not ſecured or qualißed by pre- 

- vious meaſures. 2. Not furniſhed ; not preyiouſly ſup- 
l.. THE | 

5 (1.) Where ſhall I find one that can ſteal well? O, for a 

Fne thief, of two and twenty, or thereabout; I am heinoufly 


Shak. Othello. 


'. #nprovided.  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Shak, 


Tears, for a ſtroke foreſeen, afford relief; 
But wnprovided for a ſudden blow, 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief. Dryd. 

(a. ) Thoſe unprovided of tackling and vibtual, are forced 
to ſea. 3 
The ſeditious had neither weapons, order, nor counſel; but 
being in all things unpro vided, were ſlain like beaſts. 


Hayward. 
Th" ambitious empreſs with her ſon is join'd, 
And, in his brother's abſence, has deſign d | 
Th unprovided town to take. Dryd. 


True zeal is not a ſolitary, melancholy grace, as if only fit 
to qwell in mean minds; ſuch as ate utterly #provided of all 
other natural, moral, or ſpiritual abilities. Spratt. 


„Courts are ſeldom. unprowided of perſons- under this charac-- 


ter, on whom moſt employments naturally fal. ft. 
Un rRO VOK ED. adj,” Not provoked. tO | 
The teeming nk, yet guiltleſs of the plough (4.0 
And unþrovok'd,. did fruitful ſtores atlow. “x. Dry. 
Let hem forbear all open and ſecret methods of encouragin 
a rebellion { ſo deſtructive, and ſo unprovole lt. Aadiſ. 
UnyR over 6. a. Giving no offence. 2 
1 ſtabbed bim a Mig ee invlihlive, 
| 2 Ter nau. 
| Uarsw. NED. adj. " Not cut ; nok el 
The whole land is full. pk Wege 1 
Her fruit trees all unprun d. : ie ha " Shakeſp. 


Unzv' BLICK. wa Private ;. not generally | known, or ſeen. 


Virgins muſt 
Roy is a violence done to virginity, not in its agjaral, but! in 


/ 


Unyv'rIFieD. adj, 1. 


K. Charles. 


e retired and unpublick : for all freedom of 


"_"_ 5 


"0 Ma” 


its ors een ty; that is, it loſes 4 of its ſeverity and trig 
' neſs, by publiſhing that perſon, whoſe work is religion, whoſe 
| thoughts muſt dwell in heaven. ') 
Unyv'BLISHED. adj. 1. Secret; unknown. 
ven to the publick. | 
(1.) ——— All bleſt ſecrets z 
All you unpubliſb'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears. Chak. K. Laar. 
( 2.) Apply your care wholly to thoſe which are anfubliIb'd. 
Po 
Un PU'NISHED, adj. [impunis, Lat.] Not puniſhed ; fal. 
fered to continue in impunity, _ 
Bind not one ſin upon another, for in one thou ſhalt not be 
un uniſbed. Ecclus. viii. 8. 
Divine juſtice will not let oppreſſion go wnpuniſhed. 
L' Efirange, 
The vent'rous victor, march'd unfunifh'd hence, 


And ſeem'd to boaſt his fortunate offence. Dry, 
Unev'/xcnastD. adj. Unbought. ; 
Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, | 
And part of what they lent, return Cour gods. Denham, 


Uxyv/xGep. a4. Not purged ; unpurified. 
-—— —- Is Brutus fick ? 
And will he fteal out of his wholeſome bed, 


To tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
Fo add unto his ſickneſs ? Shak. Julius Ceſar, 
Milton, 


In her viſage round thoſe ſpots, unpurg d 
Not freed from recrement. 2. 


Vapours not yet into her ſubſtance turn'd, 


Not cleanſed from ſin. 
(2.) Our ſinful nation having been long in the furnace, is 
now come out, but unpurified. Decay of Piety, 
Une v' RP OSED. adj. Not deſigned ; not intentional, 
Do it 
Or thy precedent die are all 
But accidents unpurpos'd 


Unevursvu'tp. adj. Not pred 
All night the dreadleſs angel unpur ud 
Through heav'n's wide champain held his way. 


Unyvu'TRIFIED. adj. Not corrupted by rottenneſs. 
Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified, or unſowered in win- 
ter than in ſummer. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
No animal unputrified, being burnt, yields any alkaline alt, 


Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra, 


Milton, 


but putrificd, arp a volatile alkali, \ Arbuthnot, 
Unqva'ripied. as Not t. | 

"Till he has denudated himſelf of all theſe incumbrances, he 

is utterly unqualified for theſe agonies. Decay of Pieiy. 


All the writers againſt Chriſtianity, fince the revolution, have 
been of the loweſt rank in regard to literature, wit, and ſenſe ; 
and upon that account wholly unqualified to propagate herefies, 
unleſs among a people already abandoned. Ssavuift. 
Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than the very 
papiſts, and as much unqualified for the ſmalleſt offices. Swift, 


To Unqud'Liry. v. 4. To diſqualify ; to diveſt of quali- 


n 
Arbitrary power ſo diminiſhes the baſis of the female figure, 
as to umquælify a woman for an evening walk. Addiſon. 
Our private misfortunes may unqualify us for r but 
reflect, whether they may not have been inflited by God, as a 
juſt puniſhment of our former unmercifulneſs. Atterb, 
.* Deafneſs unqualifies me for all company. Swift, 


Unqua' RRELLABLE. adj. Such as cannot be impugned. 
There ariſe unto the examination ſuch ſatisfactory and un- 


quarrellable reaſons, a8 Fur alen the cauſes generally re- 
ceived. n of Brown's'Vul. Err. 


To UN ο Nn. v. 4. To diveſt of the dignity of queen. 
Embalm me, | 
Then lay me forth; although unqueen 4. yet like | 
A queen, and dau gbter to a —— inter me. 5 90 Shat, 


Unqve/NcHABLE. 4% Unextinguiſhable. 


We repreſent wildfires burning in water and auer et, 
acon. 


ſe 


As 


_ Unque 


| laſted wits, in fathomleſs and wnquiet depths of controverſy. 


e 
— The people on their holidays, 
Impetuous, inſolent, unguenchable, 


ſaints, when our unretracted uncharitableneſs may ſend us to 
ungquenchable flames. Gov. of the Tongue, 
Our love of God, our wnquenchable deſires to promote our 
| well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, ſhould take the chief 
place in our zeal. _  Spratt's Serm. 
Unque'NcHABLENESS. #: . Unextinguiſhableneſs. 
I was amazed to ſee the ane of this fire. 


f | Hakewill. 
Unque'ncHED. adj. 1. Not extinguiſhed. 2. Not ex- 
tinguiſhable. | 5 , a 
(1.) We have heats of dungs, and of lime wnguenched. 


| Bacon, 

(2.) Sadneſs, or great joy, equally diſſipate the ſpirits, and 

immoderate exerciſe in hot air, with unguenched thirſt,  Arbuth. 

Unque's TIONABLE, adj. 1. Indubitable; not to be 

doubted. 2. Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned with- 
cout impatience : this ſeems to be the meaning here. 


(1.) The duke's carriage was ſurely noble 2 of 


unqueſtionable courage in himſelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. | Wotton. 
One reaſon that mathematical demonſtrations are uncontro- 
verted, is becauſe intereſt hath no place in thoſe ungueſtionable 
verities. | Glanwlle's Scepſis. 
There is an ungueſtionable magnificence in every part of Pa- 
radiſe Loſt. | Addiſ. 
(2.) What were his marks ? | 
A lean cheek, which you have not; an ungquęſtionable 
ſpirit, which you have not. Shakeſp. 
'STIONABLY. adv. Indubitably ; without doubt. 
If the fathers were unguęſtionably of the houſhold of faith, 
and all to do good to them; then certainly their children can- 
not be ſtrangers in this houſhold. Spratt. 
St. Auſtin was unqueſtionably a man of parts, but interpoſing 
in a controverſy where his talent did not lie, ſhewed his zeal 
againſt the antipodes to very ill purpoſe, Burnet. 


Urque'sTIONED. adj. 1. Not doubted ; paſſed without 
doubt. 2. Indiſputable ; not to be oppoſed. 3. Not in- 
terrogated ; not examined. 

(1.) Other relations in good authors, though we do not po- 
ſitively deny, yet have they not been unguęſtioned by ſome. 
| RT Brown, 
(2.) It did not pleaſe the gods, who inſtruct the people; 
And their angueſtion d pleaſures muſt be ſerv'd. B. Johnſon, 
3.) She mutt'ring pray'rs as holy rites ſhe meant, | 
Through the divided crowd ungqueſtion'd went. Dryd. 


Uxqui'csx. adj. Mot ionleſs; not alive. 
His ſenſes droop, his ſteady eyes wnquick ; 
And much he ails, and yet he is not ſick. 
5 Daniels Civil War. 


Uxqui'cxeNneD. adj. Not animated; not ripened to vi- 


tality. | 
| Every fœtus hears a ſecret hoard, 

With ſleeping, unexpanded iſſue ſtor'd: 

Which num'rous, but zrgquicken'd progeny, | 
Claſp'd, and enwrapp'd, within each other lie. Blackmore, 


Uu r. adj. [inguiet, Fr. inquietus, Latin.] 1. Mor- 


ed with perpetual agitation; not calm; not ſtill. 2. 


Diſturbed; full of perturbation ; not at peace. 3. Reſt- 
leſs; unſatisfied. | 


1.) F ick flats a llows, they | vt | 
(1.) From grammatick flats and ſhallows, they are on the TOPS PRA dj | 1. Not read; not publickly pronounced. 


ſudden tranſported to be toſſed and turmoiled with their unbal- 


3 Milton, 
(2.) Go with me to church, and call me wife, | 
And then away to Venice to your friend; _ | 
For never ſhall you lie by Portia's fide 5 
With an unquiet foul, Shak. Merch, of Venice. 


Thy love hopeful to regain, 
From thee I will not hide 


What thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are ris n. 5 Milton, 


. 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


The criminal's penitence may have number'd him among the 


N R 
(3.) She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 
A vain, unguiet, glitt'ring, wretched thing. Pope. 
Mirth from company is but a fluttering, anquzet motion, that 
beats about the breaſt for a few moments, and after leaves it 
empty. g Pape. 
Unqur'zTLY. adv. Without reſt. | 
Whoſe there beſides foul weather? 
ne minded like the weather, moſt | 
| Unqietly. | Shak. King Lear. 
UnqurerTNness. . . 1, Want of tranquillity, 2. Want 
of peace. 3. Reſtleſſneſs; turbulence. 4. Perturbation ; 
uneaſineſs. | | 
(1.) Thou, like a violent noiſe, cam'ſt ruſhing in, 
And mak'ſt them wake and ſtart to new unquietneſs. Denham. 
(2.) It is moſt enemy to war, and moſt hateth ynguietneſs. 
| Spenſer, 
(3.) What pleaſure can there be in that eſtate, - 
Which your unquzetneſs has made me hate? Dryd, 
(4.) Is my lord angry? | 
—He went hence but now, 7 
And certainly in ſtrange unquietneſs. Shak, Othello. 
From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all unquietreſs 
of ſpirit, and diſtraction of our ſenſes. | Taylor, 


UN RACKED. 4j Not poured from the lees. 


Rack the one veſſel from the lees, and pour the lees of the 
racked veſſel into the unracked veſſel. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


OUNRAILKED. adj. Not thrown together and covered. Uſed 


only of fires. 
Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : 
Where fires thou find'ft unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, 
There pinch the maids. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


UnRA'NSACKED. adj, Not pillaged. 


He gave that rich city for a prey unto his ſoldiers, who left 
neither houſe, nor corner thereof «xranſacked. Knolles. 


UnRa'nsSOMED. adj, Not ſet free by 2 for liberty. 
 Unranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair, | ; 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pope's Iliad. 


To Unra'vEL. v. a. 1. To diſentangle ; to extricate ; to 
clear. 2. To diſorder ; to throw out of the preſent or- 
der. 3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 3 

(1.) He has anravelled the ſtudied cheats of great artificers. 


| Fell, 
| There wnrawvel all | 
This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. Addiſ. Cato. 
With Machiavelian ſagacity thou «nraveled'ft intrigues of 
ſtate, 1 5 . Arbuth, | 
(2.) How can any thing ſucceed well with people that are 
to be pleaſed with nothing, unleſs the ball of the univerſe may 
be wunravelled, and the laws of Providence reverſed? L'Eftra, 
O the traytor's name! | \ 
I'll know it ; I will;: art ſhall be conjur'd for it, 
And nature all anravell d.  Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
So prophane and ſceptical an age takes a pride in unraveling 


all the received principles of reaſon and religion. Tillot ſox, 
(.) The ſolution, or «zravelling of the intrigue commences, 
when the reader begins to ſee the doubts cleared up. Pope. 


Thus ſupernaturally is the plot brought to perfection; nor 


is the anravelling of it leſs happily imagined, Shak. Illuſt. 
Unra'zortD. adj, Unſhaven. | | 
As ſmooth as Hebe's their anraxor d lips. Milton. 
UN RECACHED. adj. Not attained. 
Labour with unequal force to climb 
That lofty hill, anreach'd by former time. Dryd. 


2. Untaught ; not learned in books. 1 9 8 
(1.) Theſe books are ſafer and better to be left publickly an- 


. 4% | | Hooker. 
His muſe had ftarv!d, had not a piece unread, .. 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. | | Dryd. 
(2.) — Uncertain whoſe the narrower ſpan, 
The clown unread, or half-read gentleman. Dryd. 


Unzt'apiness. u. . 1. Want of readineſs 3 want of 


promptneſs. - 2. Want of preparation, 
IN 2 
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n This impreparation and u»readineſs, when they find 


__ curſed fancy. „ a” | 
| (2.) Nothing is ſo great an enemy to tranquillity; and a con- 
tented ſpirit, as the amazement and confuſions of 4xreadineſs 
and inconfideration. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Unxt'apDy. adj. 1. Not prepared ; not fit. 2. Not 
prompt ; not quick. 3. Awkward ; ungain. 
41.) - | — The fairy knight 
Departed thence, albe his wounds wide, 
Not thrcughly heal'd, unrtady were to ride. Spenſer. 
How now, my lords? what all unready ſo ? Shak. 
(.) From à temperate inactivity, we are wnready to put in 
execution the ſuggeitions of caſon; or by a content in every 
Jpecies of truth, we embrace the ſhadow thereof. + Brown. 
(3.) Young men, in the conduct of actions, uſe extreme re- 


in us, they turn it to the ſootbing up of themſelves in that ac- 


medics at firſt, and, that which doubleth all errots, will not ac- 


knowledge or retract them; like an anready horie, that will 
neither ſtop nor turn. - Bacon, 
Unxe'ar, adj. Unfubſtantial ; having only appearance. 
| Hence, terrible ſhadow ! | | 
Shak. Macbeth. 


Unreal mock'ry, hence! 
— I with pain 
Voyag'd th' wnreal, vaſt, unbounded deep 
| Ot horrible confuſion. 1 Milton's Par. Loft. 
Unzt'/as0NABLE. adj, 1. Exorbitant; claiming, or in- 
fiiting on more than is fit. 2. Not agreeable to reaſon. 
3. Greater than is fit; iminoderate. 1 
(1.) Since every language is ſo full of its own proprieties, 
that what is beautiful in one, is often barbarous in another, it 


would be w:reaaable to limit a tranſlator to the narrow com 


pa's of his author's words, Dryd. Pref. to Ovid. 
My intention in prefixing your name, is not to defire your 
protection of the following papers, wh'ch I take to be a very un- 
reaſonable requeſt ; ſince, by being inſcribed to you, you can- 
not recommend them without ſome ſuſpicion of partiality. 
Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religion. 
(2.) No reaſon known to us; but that there is no reaſqn 
thereof, I judge moſt unreaſonable to imagine. Hocker. 
It is wn; eaſonable for men to be. judges in their own calcs 
ſelf-love will make men partial to themielves and the.r friends. 


| | Locke. 
She entertained many wrreaſonable prejudices againſt him, 
betore ſhe was acquainted with his perfonal worth. Addif. 


(3. ) Thoſe that place their hope in another world, have, in 

a great meaſure, conquer'd dread of death, and unreaſonable 
love of lite. | 

Urmre/aSONABLENESS. nn. . 1. Exorbitance; exceſlive 

demand. 2, Inconſiſtency with reaſon. 

(2.) The wnreaſonableneſs of propoſitions is not more evident, 

than that they are not the joint deſires of their major number. 

| mn Te | King Charles. 

A young univerſity diſputant was complaining of the un- 

reaſonableneſs of a lady, with whom ke was engaged in a point 

of controverſy. _ | 

(2.) The unreaſonableneſs and preſumption of thoſe that 

thus project, have not ſo much as a thought, all their lives long, 

to advance ſo far as attrition. | Hammond. 


Unat'aSONABLY. adv, I In a manner contrary to rea- 


ſon 2. Mote than enough. YI 
(2.) I'll not over the threſhold, till my lord return from the 


Wars. — | * 
—PFye! you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. Shak. 
To UN RF AVE. v. a. ſnow unravel; from un and reave, 
or ravel ; perbeps the ſame with rive, to tear or break 
aſunder.] lo unwind; to diſentangle. 
Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' ſake 
Devis'd a web her woers to deceive z | 
In which the-work that ſhe all day did make, | 
The ſame at night ſhe did anreag e. Spenſer, 
Un EBA“ TD. adj. Not blunted. 3 
A number of 3 try it out with unrebated ſwords. 


{ 


Hakewill, 


" Hooker. 


Atterbury. 


Addiſ. Freebolder. 


S 
Unnerv'x ABLE. %%. Obnoxidus to no cenſure, 
Keep this commandment without ſpot, unrebithable, until 
the appearing of Chriſt. g 171m. vi, 14. 
UN RE CEHVFED adj, Not received. | 3 
Where the ſigns and ſacraments of his grace are not 
through contempt, unrecetwed, or received with contem 5 
they really give what they promiſe, and are what they ſignify, 
2 1 Hooker, 
UnxEcLa'imep. adj. 1. Not tained. 2. Not reformed. 
(1.) A fava: eneſs of unreclarmed blood, 227 
Of general aſſault. Shak. Hamlet. 
(2.) This is the moſt favourable treatment a ſinner can hope 
for, who continues wnreclaimed by the goodneis of God. 
: | ; | Rogers, 
UnRFECoNCILABLE. adj. 1, Not to be appeaſed; im- 
placable. 2. Not to be tnade conſiſtent with. 
1 Let me lament, 
That our ſtars, wnreconcilable, ſhould have divided 
Our equalneſs to this. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
(2.) He had many infirmities and fins, unf econcilable with 
perfect righteouſneſs, = Hammond's Pratt. Catechiſm, 
Unx:'concii.en. adj, Not reconciled. 12 
If you hethink yourſelf of any crime 
Urrecorcil”d as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight. Shak. Othello, 


Unzecu'«vED. adj. Not kept in remembrance by publick 
monuments. 
Unrecorded left through many an age, 
Worthy t' have not remain'd ſo long unſung. Milton. 
8 The great Antilocus! a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's Odyſſey, 
Unkxeco'unTED. adj. Not told; not related. 
This is yet but young, and may be left ; | 
_ To ſome ears unrecounted. Shak. Henry VIII, 


Unxrecrv'iTaBLE. adj, Incapable of repairing the defi- 
Ciencies of an army. | 

Empty and anrecruitable colonels of twenty men in a compa. 

ny. Mition on Educat, 


Un.ecu'rinG. adj, Irremediable, 
I tound her ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf ; as doth the door, 
That hath received ſome Anrecuring wound. R Shak, 
UnRrEpu'cep. adj. Not reduced. 
The earl divided all the reſt of the Iriſh countries unreduced, 
into ſhires. Dawvies's Ireland, 


UNREFO'RMABLE. adj. Not to be put into a new form. 

The rule. of faith is alone unmoveable and unreformable : 
to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of 

the world, and in his fon Jeſus Chriſt, born of the virgin Ma- 

Tf. | Hammond s Fundam. 

Uv R ETO“ RME D. adj. 1, Not amended; not corrected. 2. 
Not brought to newneſs of life. 

(1.) This general revolt, when overcome, produced a gene- 
ral reformation of the Iriſhry, which ever balls had been un- 
reformed, ; | Dawies's Ireland, 

We retain the Julian conſtitution of the year, unreformed, 

without conſideration of the defective minutes. Holder. 
(2.) It he may believe that Chriſt died for him, as now he is 
an unreformed Chriſtian, then what needs he reformation? 

EE | 2 TO Hammond, 

Unhumbled, unrepentant, wnreform'd. Milton, 
UnxEFRA'CTED. adj. Not refracted. 175 

The ſun's circular image is made by an unrefracted beam of 

light. Newton's Optichs, 


 Unxerre'sHeD. adj. Not cheared ; not relieved. 


Its ſymptoms ate a ſpontaneous laſſitude, being unrefreſbed 


by ſleep. wo Arbuth. 
UnrxeGa'RDED. adj. Not heeded ; not reſpected; ne- 
glected. e ee L 


| We, ever by his might, , 
Had thrown to ground the anregarded right. Spenſer, 


nd. 


ne- 
4 


nd, 


dere 


e 18 


and. 


-UNR 
Do'ft ſee, how unregarded now 
| | That piece of beauty paſſes? 
There was a time when I did vow 
To that alone; 
But mark the fate of faces. 1 
On the cold earth lies th. unregarded king; 
A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. 
Mie you have often counſeli'd to remove | 
My vain purſuit of uaregarded love. Dryd. 
Laws againſt immorality have not been executed, and procla- 
mations to inforce them, are wholly unregarded. Swift. 
UnxE'GISTERED. adj. Not recorded, 
ef —— Hotter hours, 
Unregifter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly pick'd out. 


” 


Suckling, 


Denham. 


Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 


UnxEGEe'NERATE. adj, Not brought to a new life. 


This is not to be underſtood promiſcuouſly of all men, un- 
regenerate perſons, as well as regenerate. 
Unke'inuD. adj, Not reflrained by the bridle. 
VLeſt from thy flying ſteed unrein'd, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Diſmounted, on th* Aleian field I fall. Milton. 
UnxeLE'nTING. adj, Hard; cruel; feeling no pity. 
By many bands your father was ſubdu'd ; | 
But only flaughter'd by the weful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake, 
That ſo her torture may be ſhortened. | 
Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? Shak. 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 


Shak. Henry VI. 


And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. Dryd. | 


Falſe tears ſhall wet his unrelenting eyes, 
And his glad heart with artful ſighs ſhall heave. 


Smith. 
UnrxeLIiE'VaBLE adj, Admitting no ſuccour. 


As no degree of diftreſs is unrelievable by his power, ſo no 


extremity of it is inconſiſtent with his compaſſion. Boyle. 


UxzxeLie'vep. adj. 1. Not ſuccoured. 2. Not eaſed. 

(1. —— The goddeſs griev d, | 

Her favonr'd hoſt ou periſh unreliem d. | Dy yd. 
(2.) The uneaſineſs of wunrelieved thirſt is not leſſened by 

continuance, but grows the more unſupportable. Boyle. 


UnxEMA'xKABLE, adj. 1. Not capable of being obſerved. 
2. Not worthy of notice. - 
(1.) Our underſtanding, to make a complete notion, muſt 
add ſomething elſe to this fleeting and unremarkable iuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Dig Ey. 


Unzxeme'pianLe. adj, Admitting no remedy. : 
He fo handled it, that it rather ſeemed he had more come in- 


to a defence of an unxemediable mi chief already committed, 


than that they had done it at firſt by his conſent. 


UnzxEmE'MBE*ING. adj. Having no memory. 
That unrememb ring of its former pain, 


The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again. 


Sidney. 


Dryd. 


Uv AEMELM BERG D. adj, Not retained in the mind; not 


recollected. | 5 | 

I cannot paſs unremembered, their manner of diſguiſing the 
ſhafts of chimnies in various faſhions, whereof the nobleſt is the 
pyramidal, | Wotton's Architect. 


UnztMe/MBRANCE. n. . Forgeifulneſs; want of re- 
membrance. : | | 7 
Some words are negative in their original language, but ſeem 
poſitive, becauſe the negation is unknown; as amneſty, an un- 
remembrance, or general pardon.  Watts's Logick, 


Unz"mo'veAaBLE. adj, Not to be taken away. | 


Never was there any woman, that wi 
determination gave herlelf to love, after ſhe had once ſet before 


her mind the worthineſs of Amphialus. Sidney. 
You kn the fiery quality of the duke, | 
How unremoveable and fixt he is £ 
In his own courſe. Shakeſp. 


| Un REMO“ VE D. adj. I. Not taken away. 2. Not ca pa- 


ble of being removed. 


removed, to found any convincing argument. 


Stef bens. 


th more unremoveable 


. 


ee 2 
(1.) It is impoſſible, where this opinion is imbibed and un 


Hammond, 

We could have had no certain proſpe&t of his happineſs, while 

the laſt obſtacle was #nremoved. © 

(2.) Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov d. . Wilton, 

UnxtmMoſviasLy. adv. In a manner that admits no te- 
moval. | i 

His diſcontents are wnremoweably coupled to his nature. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 


Unxeea'ip. adj, Not recompenſed ; not compenſated, 
| Hadſt thou full pow'r 8 
To meaſure out his torments by thy will; 
Yet what couldſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain ? 
Thy loſs continues, wwnrepaid by pain. Dryd. 
UNT EALE D. adj. Noi revoked ; not abrogared. 
When you are [pinched with any anrepealed act of parlia- 
ment, you declare you will not he obliged by it. Dryd. 
Nature's law, and unrepeald command, 5 
That gives to lighter things the greateſt height. Blackmore. 


Un REPE'N TED. ad}. | Not expiated by penitential ſor- 


roW. 5 

They are no fit ſupplicants to ſeek his mercy in the behalf of 

others, whole own zxrepented fins provoked his juſt indignation. 
| Hooker. 


If. I, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind: which in his jealouſy 5 5 
Shall never, wnrepented, find forgiveneſs. Milt. Agon iſtes. 
As in unrepented fin ſhe dy'd, 
Doom'd to the {ame bad place, is puniſh'd for her pride. 
N | Dryden, 
With what confuſion will he hear all his unrepented fins pro- 
duced before men and angels ? 


UnrEreNTING. 4. Not repenting ; not penitent ; 
UNREPENTANT. not ſorrowiul for tin, 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their antient patrimony, 
Unhumbl'd, unrepentant, unretorm'd, 
Headlong wonld follow. Milton's Par. Reg. 
My unprepar'd, and ꝝnrebenting breath, 
Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of death. Rofcommon, 


All his arts reveal, 


From the firſt moment of his vital breath, \ 

To his laſt hour of anrepenting death. | Dryd, 
Nor tyrants fierce, that unrerenting die, 

E'er felt ſuch rage as thou. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


UnxerininG. 4%. Not peeviſhly complaining. 
Brefoot as ſhe trod the flinty pavement, 
Her footſteps all along were mark'd with blood ; 
Yet ſilent on ſhe paſs d, and unrepining. 
UnkREyPLENISHED. adj Not filled. 
Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury ont of the unre- 
pleniſbed ſpace.” | Boyle. 
Une eyRIE'VABLE. adj. Not to be' reſpitcd from penal 
death. —— — 
Within me 1s a hell ; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd, to tyrannize | 
In unre;rievable condemned blood. | Shak. K. Fon, 
UnkrEPRO'ACHED. a7 Not uphraided ; not cenſured. 
Sir John Hotham, wxreproached, uncurſed by any impreca- 
tion of mine, pays his head. | A. Charles, 


o 


Rowe. 


UnxEyRO'VEABLE,. adj, Not liable to blame. | 


You hath he reconciled, to preſent you holy, unblameable; 
and wnreproveable in his ſight. Col. i. 22. 


UnxEyPRo'veD. adj. 1. Not cenſured. 2. Not liable to 


cenſure. | 
(.) Chriſtians have their churches, and wnreproved exerciſe 
of religion. |  Sandys's Journey, 
2.) The antique world, in his firſt flow'ring youth, 
With gladſome thanks, and unreproved truth, 
The gifts of ſov'reign bounty did embrace, 
If I give thee honour due, | | 
| Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 


_ Spenſer, 


Dr yd. Virgil. 


Rogers, © 
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To live with her, and live with the, 
In wareproped- pleaſures fre. 
Unzeev'cnant. adj. Not oppoſite. EEE 
When ſcripture doth yield us natural laws, what particular 
order 1s thereunto moſt agreeable ; when poſitive, which way 
to make laws unrepugnant unto them. Hooker, 
Uxxet'PourTasBLE. adj. Not creditable. | 
When we ſee wiſe men examples of duty, we are convinced 


Milton. 


that piety is no unreputable qualification, and that we are not 


to be aſhamed of our virtue. 


l * Rogers, 
QUE'STED, adj, Not aſked. 


With what ſecurity can our embaſſadors go, unrequeſted of 


the Turkiſh emperor, without his ſafe conduct? Knolles. 


UxxtQu1'TABLE. adj. Not to be retaliated, 
Some will have it that all mediocrity. of folly is. fooliſh, and 
becauſe an unreguitable evil may enſue, an indifferent conveni- 
ence mult be omitted. | Brown's Fulg. Err. 


So wnrequitable is God's love, and fo inſolvent are we, that 


that love vaſtly improves the benefit, by which alone we might 
have pretended to ſome ability of retribution, Boyle, 
Unxeset'nTep. adj. Not regarded with anger. | 
The failings of theſe holy perſons, paſſed not wnreſented by 
God; and the ſame ſcripture which informs us of the fin, re- 
cords the puniſhment. . 
Unzes:'sxvep. adj. 1. Not limited by any private con- 
venience. 2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. | 
(.) The piety our heavenly father will accept, muſt conſiſt 


in an entire, unreſerved obedience to his commands; ſince 


whoſoever offends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. 
| Rogers. 


Uvs : SE'RVEDNESS, #. J Unlimitedneſs ; frankneſs ; large- 
neſs, | 
The tenderneſs and wnreſervedneſs of his love, made him 
think thoſe his friends or enemies, that were ſo to God. 
| Boyle. 
Unzest'aveprLy. adv. 1. Without. limitations. 2. 
Without concealment ; openly. | | 
(.) I am not to embrace abſolutely and wnreſervedly the opi- 
nion of Ariſtotle. | Boyle. 
(2.) I know your friendſhip to me is extenſive ; and it is 
. what I owe to that friendſhip, to open my mind «rreſervedly 
to you. | : Pope. 
Unxzesz'xvepwess. 2. ſ. Openneſs ; frankneſs. 
I write with more anreſervedneſs than ever man wrote. 
N Pope. 
2. Reſiſtleſs; ſuch 


on 


Unzegsi'sreED. adj. 1. Not oppoſed, 
as Cannot be oppoled. 

(1.) The ztherial ſpaces are perfectly fluid; they neither aſ- 
fiſt, nor retard, the planets, which roll through as free and un- 
re/ifted, as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley's Sermons, 

(2.) Thoſe gods! whoſe unreſiſted might 


Have ſent me to theſe regions void of light. Dryd. 
What wonder then, thy hairs ſhould feel 
The conqu'ring force of unre/ifted ſteel ? Pope. 


Unxes1'sTING. adj. 
ance. 855 | 
The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence, 

But meek and unreſiſting innocence : 

A patient uſeful creature. | Dryden. 
Since the planets move horizontally through the liquid and 
unreſiſting ſpaces of the heav'ns, where no bodies at all, or in - 
conſiderable ones, occur, they may preſerve the ſame velocity 


_ which the firſt impulſe impreſs'd. Bentley, 


UNnxzs0'LvaBLE. adj. Not to be ſolved ; inſoluble. 
For a man to run headlong, while his ruin ſtares him in the 
face; ſtill to preſs on to the embraces of fin, is a problem un- 
refolvable upon any other ground, but that lin infatuates before 
it deſtroys. | 730 South. 
Un AESOLVED. adj. 1. Not determined; having made 
no reſolution: ſometimes with of. 2. Not ſolved; not 
Cleared. £ 1 ; 
(1.) ———— On the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy : to our ſhores 


Not oppoſing ; not making reſitt- 


Rogers. 


. of * % 
*% R 


Throng many doubtful, hollowchearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and unreſobv'd to beat them back, | 


Wal. 

— Turnus wnreoly'd of flight, . 
Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from fight. Dry. 
(2.) I do not ſo magnify this method, to think it will per. 
fectly clear every hard place, and leave no doubt ee 
30 | | ee. 
UnRE8S0'LVING. adj, Not reſolving ; not determined, 


She her arms about her unrgſolving huſband _ 


 Unxesye'crtive. adj. Inattentive; taking little notice, 
I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpective boys; none are for me 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shak, 
UnxE'sT. n. / Diſquiet; want of tranquillity ; unquiet- 
neſs. Not in.uſe. | 
Wiſe beheſt, thoſe creeping flames by reaſon to ſubdue, 
Before their rage grew to ſo great unreſt. Spenſer, 
Repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreft, | 
That have their alms out of the empreſs' cheſt, Shak, 
Diſmay'd confuſion all poſlefs'd ; 
The afflicted troop, hearing their plot deſcry'd : 
Then runs amaz'd diftreſs, with ſad wnreft, 
To this, to that; to fly, to ſtand, to hide. | 
Silence, in truth, would ſpeak my ſorrows beſt ; 
For deepeſt wounds can leaſt their Relinge tell; 
Yet, let me borrow from mine own «xreft, 
But time to bid him, whom I lov'd, farewell. 
| Up they roſe, | 
As from unreſt; and each the other viewing, 
Soon found their eyes how open'd, and their minds 3 
| How darken'd ! | Milt. Par. Lol. 
UnRrEsTo'RED. adj. 1, Not reſtored. 2. Not cleared 
from an attainder. | | 
(2.) The ſon of an wnreflored traitor has no pretences to the 
quality of his anceſtors. Collier on Duelling, 


UxRESTIAINED. adj. 1. Not confined ; not hindered, 
2. Licentious ; looſe. 3. Not limited. _ | 
(1.) My tender age in Inxury was train'd, 
With idle eaſe, and pageants entertain; d, 
My hours my own, my pleaſures unreſtrain d. Dryd. 
(2.) The taverns he daily doth frequent, ä 
With unreſtrained, looſe companions. Shak, 
(3.). Were there in this aphoriſin an wnrefrained truth, yet 


were it not reaſonable to infer from a caution, a non-uſance, or 
abolition, Braun's Vulg. Err. 


UNnRrETRA'CTED. adj, Not revoked ; not recalled, 
The penitence of the criminal may have numbered him a- 
mongſt the ſaints, when our unretradted uncharitableneſs may 
ſend us to unquenchable flames. Government of the Tongue. 
Nothing but plain malevolence can juſtify diſunion. Male- 
volence ſhewn in a ſingle, outward act, unretracted, or in habi- 
tual ill-nature. | Collier on Friendſhips 


UnrEve'aLlED. adj. Not told; not diſcovered. 
Had ye once ſeen theſe her celeſtial treaſures, 
2 And unreuealed pleaſures, e re 
Then would ye wonder, and her praiſes ſing. 
Dear, fatal name! reſt ever unreveal'd; _ 
Nor paſs theſe lips, in holy filence ſeal'd. 


UnREve'nNGED. adj, Not revenged. | 
So might we die, not envying them that live; 


Daniel. 


Watton, 


Spenſer, 
Pope. 


So would we die, not unrevenged all. Fairfax. 
: Unhonour'd though I am, | 
Not unreveng d that impious act ſhall be. Dryden, 


Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are ſlow, 

And Scipio's ghoſt walks unreveng d amongſt us. 
Unxz'verEnD. adj. Irreverent ; diſteſpectful. 

See not your bride in theſe unreverent robes. 

Fie ! wnreverend tongue ! to call her bad, 
Whoſe ſov'reignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr d, 
With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths, | 

Unxze'vexenTLY. adv. DiſreſpeQtully. 
I did unreverentiy blame the gods, 


Addiſon. | 
Shak. 


Shak » 


the 


7 UN RITG .v. a, To ſtrip of the tackle. 


Unz1i'cyTEOUSNESS. nn. . Wickedneſs; injultice. 


UN R 


Lo ie thas, ber thy. 
ab Wd ee ” Few: Jobnſon. 


UnnxevzIAs Ep. adj, Not revoked ; not repealed, 


She hath offer'd to the doom, 
Which zzreverſed ſtands in effectual force, 


A fea of melting tears. Shak, 


REVO'KFD. adi. Not recalled, 
BY Hear my ae which unrewol'd ſhall ſtand. Milton. 


UnzEwa'rDeED. adj, Not rewarded ; not recompenſed. 
Providence takes care that good offices may not paſs unre- 
ewarded. | : 5 = L' Eflrange. 
Since for common good I yield the fair, 
My private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 
Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 


That he alone has fought and bled in vain, Pope. 
To Unzxi'DpLE. v. a. To ſolve an enigma ; to explain u 
problem. | RE, Sy 2 | 
Some kind power unriddle where it lies, : 
Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes - Suckling, 
The Platonick principles will not «zriddle the doubt. 
A reverſe often clears up the paſſage of an old poet, as the 
poet often ſerves to unridale the reverſe, Addiſon. 


Unzipi/culous. adj. Not ridiculous. 
If an indifferent and unridiculous object could draw this au- 


difference between rip and wnrip ; and the negative parti» 
cle is therefore of no force; yet it is well authoriſed.] To 


cut open. 


— — Like a traitor | 
Didſt break that vow, and, with thy treach'rous blade, 
Unrip"dft the bowels of thy ſov"reign's ſon. Shak, 
He could not now, with his honour, ſo unrip, and put a lye 
upon all that he had faid and done before, as to deliver him 
up. Bacon's H. VII. 
We are angry with ſearchers, when they break open trunks, 


and unrip packs, and open ſealed letters. Taylor. 


Cato well obſerves, that friendſhip ought not to be wnripped, 
but unſtitched. | tler, 
Unx1'ee. adj. 1. Immature; not fully concocted. 2. 
Not ſeaſonable ; not yet proper, 3. Too early. 
(1.) Purpoſe is of violent birth, but poor validity 
Which now, like fruits »nripe, ſticks on the tree, 
But fall unſhaken when they mellow be. Shak, 
In this northern tract our hoarſer throats, 


Utter unn ipe and ill-conſtrained notes. Waller. 


(2.), He fix'd his. »nripe vengeance to defer, 
Sought not the garden, hut retir'd unſeen, 


To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen. Dryden, | 


(3-) Who hath not heard of the valiant, wiſe, and juſt Do- 


rilaus, whoſe unripe death doth yet, {u many years ſince, draw 
tears from virtuous eyes ? Sidney. 


ſtereneſs unto a ſmile, he hardly could with perpetuity. reſiſt UN RTT PENED adj, Not matured. 


- proper motives thereof. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
Rhodes is the ſovereign of the ſea no more | 

Their ſhips unrigg d, and ſpent their naval ſhore. © Dryd. 

Unri'cuT. adj, Wrong. In Spenſer, this word ſhould 


perhaps be untight. | | 
What in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe, and as it 


were wnright, in this author is well grounded, timely framed, 


Spenſer s Gloſſary to Kal. 
Wiſdom, xii. 


and ſtrongly truſſed up together. 
Shew that thy judgment is not amrigbt. 


Unxi!GnTEOUS. adj. Unjuſt; wicked; linful ; bad, 


Octavius here lept into his room, 
And it uſurped by unrighteous doom; ä 
But he his title juſtify'd by might, _ | Spenſer, 
Within a month! ä 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrig bteous tears, | 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 
She married. —Oh moſt wicked ſpeed! | Shak. 
Let the wicked man forſake his way, and the wnrig2teous man 
his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, Iſa. lv. 
Un xi/GnTEOUSLY. adv, Unjuſtly ; wickedly ; ſinfully. 
: For them 
Their foes a deadly Shibboleth deviſe : 
By which «anrigbteoufly it was decreed, 
That none to truſt or profit ſhould ſucceed, 
Who would not ſwallow firſt a pois'nous wicked weed. 
Dryden. 
A man may fall undeſervedly under publick diſgrace, or is 
urrighteouſly oppreſſed. Collier on Pride. 


Our Romaniſts can no more abide this propoſition converted, 
than themſelves. All ſin, ſay they, is a tranſgreſſion of the 


law ; but every tranſgreſſion of the law is not fin. The apoſ- 


tle, therefore, turns it for us: all unrighteouſneſs, ſays he, is 
ſin; but every tranſgreſſion of the law is unrigbieouſneſs, ſaith 
Auſtin upon this place. | Hall. 

Some things have a natural deformity in them, as perjury, 
perfidiouſneſs, «nrighteouſneſs, and ingratitude. Tilhtſcn.. 


Unx!carruL. adj. Not rightful , not juſt. 


| Thou, which know mw way 
To plant wnrightful kings, wilt know again | 
To Lrages him headlong from th* uſurped throne. Sha. 


70 Ux RING wv. a. To deprive of a ring. 


Be forc'd to impeach a broken hedge, 


And pigs unring d at vil. franc pledge. Hudibras, 


To Unxr'e, v. a. [This word is improper ; there being no 


Were you with theſe, you'd ſoon forget | 

The pale, wnripen'd beauties of the north. Addiſ. Cato. 
Unkr1'yExEss. n. /. Immaturity ; want of ripenels. 

The ripeneſs, or anripeneſs, of the occaſion, muſt ever be 


well weighed ; and generally it is good to commit the begin- 


nings of all great actions to Argus, with his hundred. eyes; 


and the ends to Briareus, with his hundred hands. Bacon. 


Unr1'vALLED. adj. 1. Having no competitor, 2. Hav- 
ing no peer or equal. | 
(1.) Honour forbid ! at whoſe anriwvald ſhrine, 


Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign. Pope. 
To UxRO“L. v. a. To open what is rolled. or convoly- 
ed. | 
her O horror ! | 
The queen of nations, from her antient ſeat, . / 


Is ſunk for ever in the dark abyſs ; 
Time has wrro/''d her glories to the laſt, 
| And now clos'd up the volume. Dryd. All for Love, 
Unroma'nTICK. adj. Contrary to romance. ; 
It is a baſe, unromantick. ſpirit not to wait on you. 


Saut. 


To UxRO“ OP. v. a, To ſtrip off the roof or covering of 


houſes. bh 
The rabble ſhould have firſt anroc d the city, 
Ere ſo prevail'd with me. | Shak. Coriolants. 
Unzxo'osTED. adj. Driven from the rooſt. 
Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir'd, anrogſted, | 
By thy old dame Partlet here. Shak. Winter's Tale. 


* To Unko'or. wv. a, To tear from the roots; to extirpate; 


to eradicate. ä 
Since you've made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold; you do ſo grow in my requital, 
That nothing can «nroot you. | 


S bat. 
Unroot the foreſt oaks and bear away 


o 


Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiſtinguiſhed 8 | — . | 
Unxro'ucH. adj. Smooth, FITS 


Siward's ſon, | | 
And many «urrough youths, that even now 


Proteſt their firſt of manhood. Shak. Macbeth. 


Uv RO“ UN DED. adj. Not ſhaped, not cut to a round. 


—hoſe unfil'd piſtolets, 
That more than cannon: ſhot avails or lets; 
Which, negligently left unrounded, look 


Like apy eu led figures in the book | | | 
Of ſome dread conjurers Donne, 
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Ursa vAL. ad; Unprincely not royal. W 
By the advice of his envions counſellors, he ſent them with 
unroyu reproaches to Mufidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had 
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done traiterouſly, Sidney. 
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tation. | 
Where'er he guides his finny courſers, 

The waves «nrufle, and the ſea ſubſides. Dryd. 
Unxvu'errsD. adj, Calm; tranquil ; not tumultuous. 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock, 

Calm and unrufed as a ſummer's fea, - 

When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. Addiſon. 


Unzu'LeD. adj, Not directed by any ſuperiour power. 
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raging ſurges, unruled and undirected of any; for they to 
whom ſhe was committed, fainted in their labour, or forſook 
their charge. l Spenſer. 
Unxu'Lixess. n. .. [from unruly.] Turbulence; tumul- 
tuouſneſs; licentiouſneſs. 5 | 
By the negligence of ſome who were hardly to be com- 
manded, and by the wunrulineſs of others, who without leave 
were gone aſhore, to fair an occaſion of victory was neglected. 
Tg? Knolles. 
No care was had to curb the unrulineſt of anger, or the ex- 
orbitance of defire. Amongſt all their ſacrifices they never ſa- 
crificed ſo much as one luſt. | 
Unxu'Ly. adj. Tuibulent ; upgovernable; licentious ; tu- 
multuous. | | | 
In ſacred bands of wedlock ty'd 
To Therion, a looſe unruly ſwain; 
Who had more joy to range the foreſt wide, | 
And chace the lavage beaſt with buſy pain, Spenſer. 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 
- Wanting the manage of ꝝzuruly jades. Shak. R. II. 
The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but raſh ; then 
muſt we look from his age, to receive but unruly waywardneſs, 
Shak. K. Lear. 


T hov doſt a better life, and nobler vigour give 


0 K Paſſions kept their place, and tranſgreſſed not the bounda- 
. ries of their proper natures; nor were the diſorders begun, 
which are occaſioned by the licence of unruly appetites. 


| 
th You muſt not go where you may dangers meet. 

| Th' unruly (word will no diſtintion make, 
_ And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. 
nt Unsa'rFe, adj. Not ſecuie ; hazardous; dangerous. 
| | If they would not be drawn to ſeem his adverſaries, yet others 
ſhould be taught how unſafe it was to continue his friends. 


Ye | - _ Hooker, 
175 — With ſpeed retir d ä 
161 Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th ange lick throng, 
my | And left large field, unſafe within the wind 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


Of ſuch commotion. 


15 ä Uncertain ways unſafeſt are, 
1 And doubt a greater miſchief than deſpair. Denham. 
* | Pk Phlegyan robbers make unſafe the road. Dryd. 
10 | Unsa'rtLy. adv Not ſecurely ; dangerouſly. NE 
11 Take it, while yet *tis praiſe, before my rage, 
| by _ Unſafely juſt, break looſe on this bad age; 
_ So bad, that thou thyſelf hadſt no defence 
W | From vice, but barely by departing hence, Dryden, 
I. As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, uneafily or un- 
1 0 ſafely; but in uſing. as his legs, fo his thoughts amiſs, which 
}; We | a virtuous man never doth. : | Grew, 
103 Uns ap. adj. Not uttered; not mentioned. | 
* Dryden, 


if j Charticleer ſha}l wiſh his words «ſaid. 
j That I may leave nothing material unſaid, among the ſeveral 
ways of imitation, I ſhall place tranſlation and paraphraſe. 

8 8 . Frellen's Claffichr, 


Uns AN CTIFIRpD. 


The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt all the 


UnsaTisFA'CTORINESS. 


 Jadtorineſs, though they ſhould ſucceed. 
South, UnsaTisra'croRy. adj. 


Unsa'Tisrlep. adj. 1. 


The tongue is an waruly evil, full of deadly poiſon. Ja. il. 


Doſt each unruly appetite controul. Roſcommon. 
Love inſults, diſguiſed in the cloud, 
And welcoine force of that zxruly croud. Waller. 


Glanwille. . 


Dryd. 


fond toys as children doat upon. 
Unsa'TisFryING. 44%. 
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4 Unsat.rap. adj „Not pickled or ſeaſoned with ſolt. 5 


The muriatick ſcurvy, induced by too great quantity of ſea- 
ſalt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of freſh 
unſalied things, and watery liquor acidulated. Arbuthnct, 


To Unxu'erLe. v. n. To ceaſe from commotion, or agi- UnsaLvu'TED. adj. [in/alutatus, Lat.] Not ſaluted. 


Gods ! I pratez 
And the moſt noble mother of the world | 
Leave unſaluted. Sha. Coriolanus, 
adj, Unholy ; not conſecrated ; nut 
pious. | TT LN = 
Her obſequies have been ſo far enlarged | 7 
As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful ; _ 
And but that great command o'erſways the order, 
She ſhould in ground #rſar&zify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trump. Shak. Hamlet, 


Unsa'TIaBLE. adj. [inſatiabilis, Lat.] Not to be ſatisfi- 
ed; greedy without bounds. 


Unſatiable im their longing to do all manner of good to all 
the creatures of God, but eſpecially men. Hooker, 
Craſſus the Roman, for his unſatiable greedineſs, was called 
the gulph of avarice, | | | „ Ralangh, 
n. J. Failure of giving fatis- 
faction. . | ? 
That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is their wn/atiſ- 
ES Boyle. 
1. Not giving ſatisfaction. 2. 
Not clearing the difficulty. | | 
(2.) That ſpeech of Adam, The woman thou gaveſt me to 
be with me, ſhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat, is an unſa. 
ti factory reply, and therein was involved a very impious error, 
| Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
Latria to the croſs, is point blank againſt the d. finition ot the 
council of Nice; and it is an wnfattsfafory anſwer to ſay, 
they only were againit latria given to images tor themſelves. 
| Sulliugfleet, 
Not contented ; not plsaſed. 
2. Not ſettled in opinion. 3. Not filled ; not gratified to 
the full. | 
(1.) Q. Elizabeth being to reſolve upon a great officer, and be- 
ing by ſome put in lome doubt of that perſon, whom ſhe meant 
to advance, ſaid, ſhe was like one with a lanthorn ſeeking a man, 
and ſeemed unſaiisfied in the choice of a man for that place. 
| | | NE Bacon. 
Flaſhy wits, who cannot fathom a large diſcourſe, muſt be 
very much unſatisfied of me. Digby. 
(2.) Concerning the analytigaF preparation of gold, they 
leave perſans unſatisfied. Boyle, 
(3.) Though he were unſaticfied in getting, 
Vet in beſtowing he was moſt princely. Sal. 
Whether ſhall I, by juſtly plaguing | | 
Him whom I hate, be more unjuſtly cruel 
To her I love? or, being kind to her, 
Be cruel to myſelf, and leave unſati ed, 
My anger and revenge? Dienbam 's Soply. 
Eternity, human nature can't look into, without a religious 
awe ; our thoughts are loſt in the endleſs view, and return to us 
weary and unſatisfied, without finding bounds or place to — on. 
| .. 


UNS“ TIS FI EDR ESS. . /. [from unſatisfied | The ſtate of 


being not fati>fied. 0, | 
Between my own «"nſatisfiedneſs in conſcience, and a neceſ- 
ſity of ſatisfying the importunities of ſome, I was perſwaded 


to chuſe rather what was ſafe, than what ſeemed juſt. 


; King Charles, 

That unſa/isfiedneſs with tranſitory fruitions, that men de- 

plore as the-unhappineſs of their nature, is indeed the privilege 

of it, as it is the prerogative of men not to-be pleaſed * * 

3 - | fo 

Unable to gratify to the full. | 
f, but the deſire of it lays 


Nor is fame only unſatisfying in itſe 


us open to many accidental troubles. 


Uns a'vouUR1NESS. #. /. [from unſaveury.] 1. Bad taſte. 
2. Baton. + 77 53 te (TT 


(2 ) If we concede a national «nſavourineſs. in any people, 
yet ſhall we find the Jews leſs ſubje& hereto than wo 


| R N . 0 YOWN. 
Unsa'voury. adi. 1. Taſteleſs. 2. Having a bad taſte. 


im 


is there any- taſte in the white of an egg ? Fob, vi. 6. 
(2.) Unſawvoury food, perhaps, | 
To ſpiritual natures. . Milton's Pay, Loft. 
(3.) Some may emit an wnſavorry odour, which may happen 
from the quality of what they have taken. Brown, 
(4.) Things of fo mean regard, although neceſſary to be or- 
dered, are notwithſtanding very «nſavoury, when they come to 
be diſputed of; becauſe diſputation pre- ſuppoſeth ſome difficulty 
in the matter. 885 | Hooker. 
Unſavoury news; but how made he eſcape ? Shak. 
To Unsa'y. v. a ToretiaQt; to recant; to deny what 
has been ſaid. | | 
Call you me fair; that fair again «ſay z 
Deinetrius loves you, fair, . 
Say and anſay, feign, flatter, or abjure. 
— How ſoon 3 5 
Would height recall high thoughts, how ſoon unſay 
What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore. Milton's Par. Left. 
To ſay, and ſtrait unſay, pretending firſt | 
To fly pain, profeſſing next the ſpy, 
Argues no Jeader, but a liar trac'd. 


Shakeſp. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


unſay hereafter, 
UnsCca'lY. adj, Having no ſcales. 
The jointed lobſter, and anſcaly ſoale. Gay. 
UnsCa'RRED. adj. Not marked with wounds. 
And muſt ſhe die for this? O let her live; | 
So ſhe may live unſcarr d from bleeding (laughter, 
I will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. 
UxsCHOLA'STiCK. adj, Not bied to literature. 
Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was to the un- 


 Atterbury. 


ties. ; Locke, 
Unscno'oLED. adj. Uneducated ; not learned. 
When the apoltles were ordained to alter the laws of hea- 


theniſh religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, unſchooled and 
unlettered men, | | Hooker. 
Unsco'xCcHED. adj. Not touched by fire. 
— ———— His hand, 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. Shak, 


_ Unsco'ureD. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 
—— Tb' enrolled penalties, 
Which have, like anſcour'd armour, hung by th* wall, 


Unscrxa'TCKED. adj. Not torn. 
I with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 
To fave unſcratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks. 
Unscrt/tneD. adj. Not covered; not proteQted. 
Thoſe balls of burniſhed braſs, the tops of churches are a- 
dorned with, derive their glittering brightneſs from their being 
expoſed, wnſcreened, to the ſun's refulgent beams. Boyle. 
UnscR1i'p TURAL. adj. Not defenſible by ſcripture. 


Shak. 


Uxsz/ALEv. adj. 1. Wanting a ſeal. 2. Having the ſeal 

broken. F | 

(0) mr — Your oaths 

| Are words, and poor conditions but unſeal d. 

7 UxSEAM. v. a. To rip; to cut open. 

He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he wnſeam'd him from the nape to th' chops, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 


3. Having an ill ſmell ; fetid. 4. Unpleaſing; diſguſt- 


65 ) Can that which is unſawvoury be eaten without ſalt? or 


There is nothing ſaid there, which you may have occaſion to 


ſcholaflick ſtate inan, that the world owed their peace and liber- 


And none of them been worn. | Shak. 


The doctrine delivered in my ſermon was neither new nor . 


unſcriptural, nor in itſelf falſe. : Atterbury, 

T5 Unsg'ar. v. a. To open any thing ſealed. 

— This new glare of light 1 | 
Caſt ſudden on his face, unſeal d his ſight. Dryd. 


8 UN 8 Siu 
Unsz'arcnaBre. adj. Inſcrutable ; not to be explored, 
All is beſt, though we often doubt a Þ. 


What th' unſearchable diſpoſe FE 
Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 


And ever beſt found in the cloſe. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
—— - Thou hat vouchſaf'd | 
This friendly condeſcenſion, to relate 
Things elſe by me wnſearchable. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Job diſcourſeth of the ſecrets of nature, and unſearchable 
perfections of the works of God. ' Tillotfme 
Theſe counſels of God are to us unſrarchable; neither has 
he left us in ſcripture any marks, by which we may infallibly 
conclude ourſelves in that happy number he has choſen. 
Rogers. 
It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our is 
ings, if we ſpend too much of our time among infinites and 
unſearchables. | | Watts's Logick. 
banane n. /. Impoſſibility to be explor- 
> | 


The unſearchableneſs of God's ways ſhould be a bridle to 
reſtrain preſumption, and not a ſanctuary for ſpirits of error. 
Brambhall's Anſwer to Hobbes, 
NSE'ASONABLE.' adj, 1. Not ſuitable to time or occa- 
ſion; unfit; untimely ; ill-timed, 2. Not agreeable to 
the time of the year. 3. Late; as, unſeaſonable time 
of night. | | | 
(1.) Zeal, unleſs it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the 
moſt buſily to pleaſe God, forceth upon him thoſe unſeaſonable 
offices which pleaſe him not. | Hooker, 
Their counſel muſt ſeem very wnſeaſonable, who adviſe-men 
to ſuſpect that wherewith the world hath had, by their own ac- 
count, twelve hundred years acquaintance. Hooker. 
It is then a very unſeaſonable time to plead law, when ſwords 
are in the hands of the vulgar. Spenſer”'s Ireland. 
The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in ſuch unſeaſonable faſhion, as is done in hoſtility, 


Ha ward. 


. . oy a Ty 
This digreſſion I conceived not unſeaſonable for this place, 
nor upon thus occaſion. Clar 


endon, 
Haply mention may ariſe 


Of ee not un ſea ſonable to aſk. Milton. 
Timothy laid out a- nights, and went abroad often at unſea- 
ſonable hours. | Arbutbnot. 
(2.) Like an unſeaſonable ſtormy dax, | 
Which makes the ſilver rivers drown their ſhores, 
As it the world were all diſſolv'd in tears. Shak, 


UnsEt'aSONABLENESS.: n. . Diſagreement with time or 
lace. | 5 | 
b The moral goodneſs, unfitneſs, and unſeaſonableneſs of mo- 
ral or natural actions, falls not within the verge of a brutal fa- 
culty. . ' Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
UnzE'aSONaBLyY. adv. Not ſeaſonably ; not agreeably to 
time or occaſion. | EL F 
Some things it aſketh unſcaſonably, when they need not to 
be prayed for, as deliverance from thunder and tempeſt, when 
no danger is nigh. | Hooker, 
Leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe, | 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe ; 
_ Unſeafcnably wiſe, till age and cares 
Have torm'd thy ſoul to manage great affairs. Dryd. 
By the methods preſcribed, more good, and leſs miſchief, 
will be done in acute diſtempers, than by medicines improperly 
and «nſeaſonably applied. |  Arbuthnof, 
Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably, and the ſtrong paſſion for his 
country ſhould have given him vigilance. Broome. 
UN s EAS ONE D. 4 1. Unſeaſonable ; untimely; ill- 
timed. Out of uſe. 2. Unformed ; not qualifed by uſe. 
3. Irregular ; inordinate. 4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 
5. Not falted ; as, unſeaſoned meat. | 
(1.) Your majeſty hath been this fortnight ill, 
And theſe unſcaſon d hours perforce muſt add 
' Unto your ſickneſs, 


Shak. H. IV. 
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+» Unſeenly yelling ; diſtant hills return 


as UN © 
 Tthink myſelf in a better plight for a lender than you are ; 
the which hath ſomething emboldened me to this un/za/oned in- 


* 


commiſſioners pulled down or defaced all images 


N r an unſeaſon d courtier; adviſe him. ShAk, 
(35) 


| in churches, in ſuch unſeaſonable and unſeaſoned faſhion, as if 
done in hoſtility. GO 9 Hazward. 


Unse'conpeD. adj. 1. Not ſupported. 2, Not exein- 


plified a ſecond time. 

: (1.) Him did you leave 

Second to none, unſeconded by you, 
To look upon the hideous god of war ; 
In diſadvantage. | | Shak. H. IV. 
(2.) Strange and wnſeconded ſhapes of worms ſucceeded. 
| Brown, 

To UxsECRET. b. a. To diſcloſe ; to divulge. 15 
He that conſulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould not declare 


what he will do; but let princes beware, that the unſecreting of 


their affairs comes not from themſelves. Bacon. 


Unse'crtrT. adj. Not cloſe ; not truſty, 
Who ſhall be true to us, 


When we are ſo wnſecret to ourſelves. Shakeſp. 

Unsxcvu'rs. adj. Not ſafe. 
| Love, though moſt ſure, lbs 
Yet always to itſelf ſeems unſecure. Denham. 


Uns Duc. adj. Not drawn to ill. 

If ſhe remain unſeduc'd, you not making it appear otherwiſe; 
for your ill opinion, and th aſſault you have made to her cha- 
ſity, you ſhall anſwer me with your ſword. Shakeſp. 

Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, | 
Unſhaken, unſeauc d, unterrity'd. Milton's Far. Loft. 


Unxsze'1nc. adj. Wanting the power of viſion. 
I ſhou'd have ſcratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. 


To Unsze'm. v. n. Not to ſeem. Not in uſe, 


You wrong the reputation of your name, 
In fo unſeeming to confeſs receipt | 


Of that, which hath fo faithfully been paid.  Shakeſp. 
UnskEMLIN ESS. =. { Indecency ; indecorum ; uncome- 
lixnels. e 


All as before his ſight whom we fear, and whoſe preſence to 


offend with any the leaſt unſeemlineſt, we would be ſurely as 

- Joth as they, who moſt reprehend or deride that we do. Hooker. 
Unsegt'miy. adj Indecent ; uncomely ; unbecoming. 

Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two evils; the 

one a mutual exchange of unſeemly and unjuſt diſgraces offered 

by men, whoſe tongues and paſſions are out of rule; the other 

a common hazard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy 


how to work with moſt advantage in private. Hooker. 
> Adultery of the tongue, conſiſting in corrupt, diſhoneſt, and 
«nſeemly ſpeeches. | Perkins, 
-——-— - Let us now deviſe | 
What beſt may for the preſent ſerve to hide 
The parts of each from other, that ſeem moſt 
To ſhame obnoxious, and unſeemiicft ſeen. Milton. 
5 ——--- Her gifts "I 
Were ſuch, as under government well ſeem'd ; | 
Uyſcemly to bear rule. Milton's Par. Loft. 


My ſons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe ;. ; 
If not in friendſhip, live at leaft in peace. Dryden. 
I wiſh every unſcemty idea, and wanton expreſſion had been 


of baniſh d from amongſt them Watts. 
UsszZEMLN. a. indecently ; unbecomingly. _ : 
Charity doth not behave itſelf anſeemdy, ſeeketh not her own. 


1 65 | 1 Cor. x. 5. 
Unmanly dread invades the French aſtony'd ; 


The hideous noiſe. Ge hon Philips. 
Uns EN «4. 1. Not ſeen; not diſcovered. 2. Invi- 
fible ; undiſcoverable. 3. Urſkilled ; unexperienced. 


Nr (1 5 A jeſt unſeen, inſcrutable, inviſible, 


As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a ſteeple. 


Shakeſp. | 


ner father and myſelf 
Will ſo diſpoſe ourſelves, that ſeeing; wnſerm, B 
We may of the encounter frankly judge. Shakeſp. Ham let. 
A painter became à phyſician; de one ſaid to him, 
you have done well; for before the faults of your work were 
ſeen, but now they are unſeen. | 20 Bacon, 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, | i 
Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy minutes -pals. | Roſcommon, 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth _ 
Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we ſleep. Millon. 
1 At his birth a ſtar 79 SIRE 
Unſcen before in heaven, proclaims him come; 
And guides the eaſtern ſages who enquire | 
His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold. Millon. 
On ſhe came, 3 
Led by her heav'nly maker, though unſcen, ry 
And guided by his voice, Milton's Par. Toft, 
The footſteps of the deity he treads, Nt 
And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpace, _ OLE 
Unſeen of all the rude Phæacian race. Pope's Odyſſey. 
( 2.) The weeds of hereſy being grown into ripeneſs, of 
even in the very cutting down, ſcatter oftentumes thoſe ſeeds 
which for a while lie «njeen.and buried in the earth; but after- 
ward freſhly ſpring up again no leſs pernicious than at the firſt, 
Hcoter. 
(3.) He was not unſeen in the affections of the court, but had 
not reputation enough to reform it. Clarendon. 


UxsE(LTISsH adj, Not addicted to private intereſt. 
The moſt intereſted cannot purpoſe any thing ſo much to their 
own advantage, notwithſtanding which the inclnation is never- 
theleſs unh. I T i Spe&ater, 
Unsz'nT. adj. 1. Not ſent. 2. UnsenT for. Not cal- 
led by letter or meſſenger | 

(2.) If a phyfician ſhould go from houſe to houſe unſent fer, 
and enquire what woman hath a cancer, or what man a fiſtula, 


he would be as unwelcome as the diſeaſe itſelf. Taylor. 
Somewhat of weighty conſequence brings you here ſo often, 
and unſent for. Dryden. 


Unsz'rARABLE. adj Not to be parted ; not to be di- 
vided 
Oh world, thy flippery turns! Friends now faſt ſworn, 
Who twine as 'twere in love | 
Unje; arable, ſhall, within this hour, | 
Break out to bittereſt enmity. Shakeſp. Coriolanuss 
Unse'raraT+D. adj. Not parted. 
There ſeek the Theban bard ; | 
To whom Perſephone, entire and whole, | | 
Gave to retain th' «nſeparated ſoul. Pope's Odyſſey. 
UnsE'RVICEABLE. adj Uleleſs; bringing no advantage 
or convenience. | ; 
The beaſt, impatient of his ſmarting wound, 
Thought with his wings to fly above the ground, 
But his late wounded wing anſerviceable found. Spenſer, 
"Tis certainly demonſtrated, that the condenſation and ex- 
panſion of any proportion of the air, is always proportional to 
the weight incumbent upon it: ſo that if the atmoſphere had 
been much greater or leſs than it is, it would on the ſurface 
of the earth, have been unſerwiceable for vegetation and life, 
. . ; Bentl y. 
It can be no unſerwiceable deſign to religion, to E 
men in ſo important a point. FEAT. | Rogers. 
UxsERVIcEABLVY. adv. Without uſe ; without advan- 
lage. | | | 5 
It does not enlarge the dimenſions of the globe, or lie idly 
and «nſerviceably there, but part of it is introduced into the 
plants which grow thereon, and the reſt either remounts again, 
with the aſcending vapour, or is waſh'd down into rivers. 
Unss'T. adj. Not ſet z\ not placed. 0 | | 
They urge that God left nothing in his word undeſcribed, 
nothing unſet down; and therefore 3 them ſtrictly to keep 
themſelves into that without any alteration. Hooker. 
To Unse'tTE. v. a. 1. To make uncertain, 2. To move 
from a place. 3. To overthrow. 
| 
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(.) Such a doctrine un ſettles the titles to kingdoms and 
eſtates ; for if the actions. from which ſuch ſettlements ſpring 
„ all that is built upon them muſt be fo too: but 


were illegal : | 
the laſt is abſurd, therefore. the firſt muſt be fo likewiſe. 


| | Arbutbnot, 
| (2.) As big as he was, did there need any great matter to un- 
- ſettle him. L*Eflrange, 


UnsE'TTLED. ah. 1, Not fixed in reſolution ; not deter- 
mined ; not ſteady. 2. Unequable ; not regular; change- 


able. 3. Not eſtabliſhed. 4. Not fixed in a place of abode. 

(1.) A ſolemn air, and the beft comforter 

To an unſettled fancy, cure thy brains. 
Prepar'd I was not 
For ſuch a buſineſs ; there am I found 


Shakeſp. 


So much wnſett/ed, | 8 - Shakeſp. 
With them, a baſlard of the king deceas'd, | 
And all tl w/Jett/d humours of the land, 
Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery, voluntary.  Shakeſp. 


Uncertain and unſettled he remains, 
Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf. Milton. 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam- 
bling ſtomach, and an unſettled mind. L'Eftrange. 
Unſettled virtue ſtormy may appear 1 
Honour, like mine, ſerenely is ſevere. Dryden. 


Impartially judge, whether from the very firſt day that our 


religion was unſettled, and church government flung out of 
doors, the civil government has ever been able to fix upon a ſure 
foundation. 8 South. 


To Unsha'ktLE. v. a, 


RT 
Which now, like fruits unripe, ticks on the tree, 
But fall »nſbaken, when they mellow be. Shakeſp. 
The wicked's ſpite againſt God, is but like a madman's run- 
ning his head againſt the wall, that leaves the wall un/haken, 


but daſhes his own brains out. | 2 Boyle. 
(3.) Ill waſt thou ſhrouded then, 
O patient ſon of God] yet only ſtood'ſt ; $4 
Unſhaken. - Milton's Par. Regain d. 


Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in unſbalen duty 
to his vicegerent. | | Spratt. 
His principles were founded in reaſon, and ſupported by vir- 
tue, and therefore did not lie at the mercy of ambition : his 
notions were no leſs ſteady and «ſhaken, than juſt and unright. 
| Addiſon, 
To looſe from bonds. | 
A laudable freedom of thought wnſhackles their minds fro 


the narrow prejudices of education, and opens- their eyes to a” 


more extenſive view of the publick good. Addiſon, 
UnsHa'mep. adj, Not ſhamed. _ 
The brave man ſeeks not popular applauſe ; 
Un/ham'd though foil'd, he does the beſt he can: 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man, Dryden, 


Unsna'eewn. adj. Miſhapen ; deformed.” 


This unſbapen earth we now inhabit, is the form it was found 


in when the waters had retired. Burnet, 
Gaſping for breath th* unſhapen Phocæ die, | 
And on the boiling wave extended lie. Addiſon, 


(2.) March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moſt UnsHa'xeD. adj. Not partaken ; not had in common. 


windy and tempeſtuous, the moſt wn/ſett/'d and unequable ſea- 
ſons in moſt countries. Bentley's Sermons. 
(3. My cruel fate, 

And doubts attending an unſettled ſtate, 
Forc'd me to guard my coaſt. f Dryden. 
(4.) David ſuppoſed that it could not ſtand with the duty 

which he owed unto God, to ſet himſelf in an houſe of cedar 
trees, and to behold the ark of the Lord's covenant unſettled. 


Hecker. 


Unse'TTLEDNEss. A. f. 1. Trireſolution ; undetermined 


ſtate of mind. 
fixity. 

(2.) The unſetti/edneſs of my condition has hitherto put a ſtop 

to my thoughts concerning it. | Dryden. 

(3.) When the ſun ſhines upon a river, though its waves roll 

this way and that by the wind, yet, for all their unſettledneſs, 


2. Uncertainty ; fluQtuation. 3. Want of 


the ſun ſtrikes them with a dire& and certain beam, South. 
Uxse:'veRED. adj. Not parted ; not divided. 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, | 
I' th' war do grow together. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Their bands, though ſlack, no diſſolution fear; 
Ph' wnſever'd parts the greateſt preſſure bear; | 


Though looſe, and fit to flow, they ſtill cohere. Blackmore. 


70 Ux SEX. v. a, To make otherwile than the ſex com- 


monly is. 


— All you ſpirits _ 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex Mme here, 
And fill me, from the crown to th' toe, top full 
Of direct cruelty. | |  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Us HA DOW Eo adj. Not clouded ; not darkened. 


He alone ſees all things with an uaſhadowed, comprehenſive 
viſion, who eminently is all. 


ule, 
Os Your iſle ſtands, 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks un/hakeable, and roaring waters. 


Shakeſp. . 


Unsna'keD. adj. Not ſhaken: Not in uſe. 


| I know but one, 
That unaſſailable holds on his rank, 
U/hak'd of motion. 


ſubject to concuſſion. 3. Not weakened in reſolution ; not 

moved. 1 | : | 
rr 

Of violent birth, but poor validity; 


* 


Uns NIE LD ED. adj. Not guarded by the ſhield. 


: POTION Glanville, Uxs Hoc KED. adj. 
UnSsHAKEABLE. adj. Not ſubject to concuſſion, Not in 


Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. Unsno'ok. fart. adj. 
UxsHA KEN. adj. 1. Not agitated; not moved. 2. Not 


No by throught all my news, joint and bones, 


Bliſs, as thou haſt part, to me is bliſs ; Fi 
Tedious un/har*'d with thee, and odious ſoon, Milton. 


To UxsnEATH. v. a. To draw from the ſcabbard. 


Executioner, unſbeath thy ſword. 
Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all 
Are brought to the correction of your law: 
There is not now a rebel's ſword «unſbeatb'd. 
— Far hence be ſouls profane ! | 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford; 
Aſſume thy courage, and unſheath thy ſword, 
| The Roman ſenate has reſolv'd, 
Till time give better proſpects, ſtill to keep | 
The ſword wnſheath'd wy turn its edge on Cæſar. Addiſon, 
Each chief his ſev*nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half anſbeath'd the ſhining blade. Pope, 


Shakeſp. 


| Shakeſp. 


Dryden, 


Unsne'p. adj. Not ſpilt. 


To blood anſbed the rivers muſt be turn'd. Milton, 


UnsSHE'LTERED. adj, Wanting a ſcreen; wanting pro- 
tection. 


He is breeding that worm, which will ſmite this gourd, and 
leave him unſbeltered to that ſcorching wrath of God, which 
- will make the improvement of Jonah's paſſionate wiſh, that 

God would take away his life, his moſt rational defire. | 
Decay of Piety. ; 


| He try'd a tough, well-choſen ſpear ! _ 
Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 


But ſcornful offer'd his unſbielded ſide. Dryden, 


To Unsr1'e. v. a. To take out of a ſhip. 


At the cape we landed for freſh water; but diſcoyering a 

leak, we «n/hipped our goods, and watered there. Swift. 
ot diſguſted ; not offended. | 
Thy ſpotleſs thoughts w/hock'4 the prieſt may hear. 


| | | | 73 | Tickell, 
Unsno'b. adj. [from un ſboed.] Having no ſhoes. _ 

Their feet unſbod, their bodies wrapt in rags ; - 5 5 

And both as ſwift on foot, as chaſed ſtags. Spenſer, 

Withhold thy foot from being unſbod. | "TT: Ho 


The king's army, naked and wrſbod, would, through thoſe 
incloſed parts, have done them little harm, ' Clarendon, 
Not ſhaken. „ 


Pit, box, and gall'ry in convulſions hurl'd, 


Thou ſtand ' ſt a ſboot amidſt a burſting world. bon Pope, | 
Unsno'xN. adj. Not clipped,” _ e 12 FS 
— This ſtrength, diffus cc 3 


15 In Memp 


pared, as to diſſolve crude gold. 3 
To Uns1'new. v. a. To deprive of ſtrength, 


© Than thine, while I preſery'd theſe locks bi, 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order 


* 


Olf oaks unſtorn, a venerable wood, Dryden. 
Uns o'r. part. adj. Not hit by ſhot. TEE. 
.- _ He that on her his bold hand lays, | 
; With Cupid's pointed arrow plays; * $14) 
They, with a touch, they are fo keen, 8 
Wound us unſhot, and. ſhe unſeen. 18 FS | Waller. 


To Unsno'ur. v. a lo annihilate, or retract a ſhout. | + 


- - Unſhout the noiſe that baniſh'd Marcius; 


| Repeal him, with the welcome of his mother, Shakeſp. 


Unsno'wERED. adj. Not watered by ſhowers. 


— Nor is Oliris ſeen 
hian grove or green, * 
Trampling the unfhbower'd graſs with lowings loud. Milton. 
UnsnRINEING. adj. Not recoiling; not ſhunning danger 
or pain. | 3 | 
_ Your fon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; 
The which no fooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
In the w/brinking ſtation where he fought, | 
But, like a man, he died. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Unsnu'NNABLE. dj. Inevitable. 
is the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe ; 
'Tis deſtiny anſbungable like death,  Shakeſp. Othello. 
Unsi'rTED. adj. 1, Not parted by a fieve. 2. Not tried; 
not known by experience. 
(1.) The ground one year at reſt, forget not thou 
With richeſt dung to hearten it again, 
Or with unſifted aſhes. X May's Virgil. 
(. 2.) Affection! py you ſpeak like a green girl, 
Un/F.ed in ſuch perilous circumſtance. Shakeſpeare. 


Unsi'GcHT. adj. Not ſeeing. A low word, uſed only With 
© unſeen, as in the N following. Probably formed by 


corruption of unſigbte | 
; They'll fay our buſineſs to reform 
The church and ſtate is but a worm; 
For to ſubſcribe, wnſight, unſeen, 


To an unknown church diſcipline. Hudibras. 
Uns!'GnaTEeD. adj. Inviſible ; not ſeen. pi 
| Beauties that from worth ariſe, | 
Are like the grace of deities, | 8 
Still preſent with us, though «n/ighted. Suckling. 


Uns!caTtLINEss. u. , [from unjightly.] Deformity ; diſ- 
agreeableneſs to the eye. Sas 2 


The wnfightlineſs in the legs, may be helped, by wearing a 


laced ſtocking. Wijeman's Surgery. 


Unsi'G6arTLY. adj. Diſagreeable to the ſight. 


On my knees I beg, | | 
That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food, — 


— Good Sir, no more: theſe are w2ſightly tricks. Shakeſp. + 


Thoſe bloſſoms alſo, and thoſe dropping gums, 
That lie beftrown, un/ightly, and unſmooth, 


Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe, Milton. 
' _ Amongſt the reſt, a ſmall, unſightiy root, 5 
But of divine effect, he cull'd me out. Milton. 


It muſt have been a fine genius for gardening, that could 
have formed ſuch an 857) hollow, into ſo beautiful an area. 
Fg | | 1 Shpecta tor. 
Unsince're. adj. [inſincerus, Latin.) 1. Not hearty ; 
not faithful. 2. Not genuine; impure ; adulterated. 3 
Not ſound; not ſolid. LY | 9 
(. 2.) I have ſo often met with chymical preparations, which I 
have found unſincere, that I dare ſcarce truſt any. Boyle. 
(3.) Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear; 
But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was unſincere. Dryden. 
Unsince'riTy. adj. Adulteration; cheat. 
A ſpirit of ſea-falt may, without any «n/incerity, be 2 —4 
| le. 


Nor are the nerves of his compacted ſtrength, 
Stretch ' d and diſſolv'd into anſine du d length. Denbam. 


8 , * 2 * 9 * 
* 5 : 2 


Ailton“, Agoniftes, 


UxsLA KED. adj. Not quenched. 
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- Now toys and trifles from their Athens com, © | 
And dates and pepper have ig Keats Rome. Dryvan, 
The affected purity of the French has un fue c their he. 
roick verſe, The language of an epick poem is almoſt wholly ; 
figurative: yet are they fo fearful of a metaphor, that no ex. 


ample of Virgil can encourage them to be bold with ſafety. 


Unxst'Nvewzv. adj, Nerveleſs ; weak. gs 
1 — Two ſpecial 5 | KH: oy” 

ay to you, perhaps, ſeem much unfinew'd | 
And yet to me are ſtrong. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


Unsi'NGED. adj, Not ſcorched ; not touched by fre. 
By the command of Domitian, when caſt into a- chaldron 
of burning oil, he came out ing ed. Brown's Vulgar Erroar:;. 
Three men paſſed through a fiery furnace, untouch'd; un. 
Ang ed. if ay Stephens's Sermons, 
Unsi'NxinG. adj, Not ſinking. | Sn" 
Anxur feels the cool, refreſhing breeze _ 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ſtrand | | 
Lies cover'd with a ſmooth, un/inking ſand, Addiſon, 


Urs xv NG. adj. Impeccable 


A perfect unſinning obedience, free from particular acts of 
tranſgreſſion. | | Kogers, 
Unsxa'nnep. adj, Not meaſured ; not computed, | 
This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſtam'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, | 
Tie leaden pounds to's heels. Shakeſp. Coriolanuc. 


Unsx1'LLED. adj. Wanting ſkill ; wanting knowledge : 


with in before a noun, and to before a verb. 
UnſkilPd in Hellebore, if thou ſhouldſt try 


To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, | 

The rules of phyſick would againſt thee cry. Dryden. 
Un/tilPd and young, yet ſomething ſtill I write, 

Of Ca'ndiſh beauty, join'd to Cecil's wit. Prior. 


Not eaſtern monarchs on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fa Bays 
As the bright natives of th' unlabour'd field, 
Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms wnſkil”d, 
Poets, like painters, thus «nſ#:/7'd to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. Pope. 
Unsx«1'LFeuL. adj. Wanting art; wanting knowledg-, 
This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make A un- 


Blackmore, - 


ſkifful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. Shakeſp. 
Hear his ſighs, though mute: 1 

Unſki/ful with what words to pray, let me 

Interpret for him. Milton's Par, Loft. 


A man, anſki/ful in ſyllogiſm, could perceive the weakneſs 

and inconcluſiveneſs of a long, artificial and plauſible diſcourſe, 

| a | . Locke, 

Uſing a man's words, according to the propriety of the lan- 

guage, though it be not always underſtood, leaves the blame 
on him, who is ſo «ſkifful in the language, as not to under- 

ſtand it, when uſed as it ought, Locke, 
Unsx1'LFULLy. adv. Without knowledge; without art. 
Lou ſpeak anſkiifully ; or, if your knowledge be more, it is 

much darkened in your malice. | Shaleſp. 
Uns«1'LFULNEss. n. J. Want of art; want of know- 

ledge. 3 SEE 

The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give fuch a grace to 
what ſhe did, that it did make handſome the unhandſomeneſs, 

and make the eye force the mind to believe that there was a 

praiſe in that unſkilfulneſs. Sidney. 

Let no prices be heightened by the neceſſity or un/ki/fulneſs of 

the contractor. eo Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

UnsLa'in. adj. Not killed. 
If there were any who felt a pity of ſo great a fall, and had 
yet any ſparks of unſlain duty left in them towards me, yet 


durſt they not ſhew it. | STaney. 
Not hecatomb unſlain, nor vows unpaid, | 
On Greeks accurs'd, this dire contagion bring, Dryden. 


— Her deſires new rous d, 


3 
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5 As : I ' | 4 | 
Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves w-/o/ucd ; fot 
' # a ＋ : 


And yet unſlal'd, will kindle in het fancy, Wo 


s And make her eager to renew the fealt „ 
5 Wheat ſeep'd in brine, drawing — Dryden. will give yo * 
y With whſlack'd lime beat to ee ar 1 pag 2 mix ju Af * another, and leave the expolition to your eute 
- UnsLEE'PING. a4j. Ever wakeful, timer. Un:0'aTED. ad. Not diftribured by „ 
: And roſeate dews diſpos'd | . RPGnet, He io the 
7. | All but th unſlee; ing eyes of God to ſt | unſorted and th nt 4 repugnant, he in the brai 
| 38 r, Milt '; Paradi  Ungo'v Pk rown together without order. Watts, 
UnsL1'pPiNG. adj. 5 ot liable to flip ; faſt. aradje Li. ed; eee Had without ſeeking. 2. Not ſearch- 
| : 2 nit your hearts 2 % Gp ah YG WD: ot N 88 
t. With an unfipping knot, take, Antony, Nn 7 r man, that does ſeck 
| Octavia to wife. Haleſp. Ant. and C "ID pac 2 and cauſe of ſtiife; | 
> EE eee e e, ee 
1. 22 rop of blo at's cal 1: a he conſcience of her | 9 820 
Ry Cries cuckold to my father | tour mh e me baſtard ; * be" woo'd, and not ufoug ht 3 . 
5. 57 n here, pools the chaſte and unjmirch” Ts oh To find Mar a ON 2 5 . 
| ue | 8 efirſt they found unſourht, 777 
UxsMo“K ED. adj. Not ſmoked. Shakeſp. Hamlet. T*. Pe er-fraught would ſwell, and th' OW on 
: 2 His antient pipe in ſable dy d, . Would ſo ru POR the fo F wel 
uy Aud half unſmoat'4lay by his fide. MD eee ee eme I Mikon.. 
Denen 4j. Rough; not even; not | yh When call'd before to ene eee | 
of uſed. | dw, evel. Not If fome foreign and ow: be 10 came wnſ-uzht, Milton. 
a Thoſs bloſſoms; and thoſe droppin £ , and keop them , lere t ideas offer themſelves, reject 
| Fs T beſtrown, unſightly, . . ſent purſuit. om taking off our minds from its pre- 
riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe ' Ihou that art-neer fro: ITN Fes Lecke, 
| Uns0'c1AB LE. adj. li rſociabilis, Lat. Ar : Milton, Whence com-.s this un ſo wn Fa ano free, | 
us. municative of good ; not ſuitable to ſociet 2 8 Hopeleſs to find, yet loth. to dee = 50 e 
e , 10 By —_ much, the more we are accom ET ai plenty, b U, | that, or Ru place that harbours men. 1 5 Shaket 
. C nn _ 
10 + to others, we become a burden to ourſelves rom cracks. 3. Rytten ; corru 10 or Nor age 
Such . Ralcigh's Hiſt. of the World, 5 Not honeſt 3 not uptigt pied. 4. Not orthodox. 
15 uch a behaviour deters men from a religi n ol. ax Glid z pright. 6. Not true ; not certain 
p preſenting it as an unſociable ſtate, that „ 19h 8 7. Not fait; not—ealm. 8. Not Noſe ain; 
ier. Uxso! : | EG RIG 4400. not ane 7 Not ſincere ; not faithful. 10. Not folid : 
25 Thee a * wed; wi 9 kindly ; without „„ der foot al, 11. Erzoncous ; wrong. 12. Not faſt ny 
; Fe p eas Wit nothi . 3 . | N . h | 5% 
n 'd, and troubleſome, ON PEN me NN Fe ill⸗ 2 9 Intempꝰ rate youth . 
TID Uxso“ LED. adj. Not polluted ; not tainted ; 4 on 12 imperfect, and unſound. Denba 
| 09-5 i „„ vhoſe juices are unſound, can never be 3 
Who will beli iſhed ; for «ſound juices can never Ce 
M vill believe thee, Iſabel? | ſolids. l n never duly repair the fluids and 
y unſoil'd name, th auſtereneſs of my life (.) Theſe a | | Arbuthnot 
hes — Po accuſation overweigh. ? Shakeſp unſound or evil 10 hold Rl 2 ſound and good, it cannot (ab 
| e humours are tranſparent, to let m the light 24 Eutyches of 11 me allerton.. Huok 
_—— er — —. 
eſp, er Arethuſian ſtream remains «nſoiPd, 8 und, by denying the difference whi 
̃ N Unmix d with foreign filth, and undefil d. eth by 2 the one and the other nature. Hook aa 
| - Uns0'LD. adj. Not exchanged for money. yden. 11 as 8 my miſery, er. 
Loft. — Mopſus the ſage, who future things foretold [He As to upbraid you with els yes 28 
2 444 1 — by his wife unf. a Dryden That I have done for my MOR... | 
irſe. jeu, my children better thus expi 15 (6.) . Shakeſfeare. 
2 | vas d, unſold; rg 1 nes. OY | Pore with) fruitleſs elles and enfrn act al | ara 
an- | IERLIKE. adi. Unbecoming a ſoldie „ — The now Kd K. ö Spenſer, 
ame 2 3 they had ſentinels waking while they 3 1 'Toſs'd here and ol ; his 2 go 5 
* his would be unſoldier like in our age. / ept; = en Ferie roirerthenh 2 to confound, | 
ocle. unn Is i : o luid ; not coherent. NY ny not to eat; fill möces; "rs. AN 8 D 
art. he extenſion of body is nothing but t ; 8.) Some lands mak 3 . Daniel. 
itis ſeparable, moveable parts ; and m_ "— — F $-avbierg «footing 
lep. tinuity of wxſolid, inſeparable and unmoyeable — 8 (9. ) This Boobyclod ſoon d ortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ow- Unso0 Or, for unſweet, _ Rae 7855 $ var A certain token that his r r | 
l UxsorHISTICA TED. adj. Not adulterated; not penſer, While Lubberkin ſticks firmly. 14 FO 
18 ei. | | | not counter- T og gs ans ſubtle ſabſtance and unſound; Gay. 
The h . 2 | at like a ghoſt ' 5 INES. 
„% .. 
5 tincture. | icated by any inward 11.) — What f | . - penſer, 
2 „ Blue itri | More againſt Atheiſm. Profenizin here x d „ebene Ty 
ſs o e vitriol, how venereal and unſophiſticated i Me F eath ſo ſweet a child. Bair gur 
Toly. upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not i dever, rubb'd is puiſſance, truſting in th' Almighty's aid, wr faxs. 
colour, n latent 3 try, whoſe reaſon I have ied. _ | 
ʒ— ates Cymens; yer conrent Ä Mets erate, on. 
; | 2 arguments; - „ 7 | 94 
2 | * to be impoſed on, by fallacies. ' yet it concerns readers ay a 2 rw by the plummet. 
nso'LvED: adj. Not explicated. CRE. Unſcunded yet, and full of deep ddcete; oh Fat" 
Why may not a ſincere ſearcher of ORE | Orpheus lute was ſtrung with pc t Sakeſ. Hen. VI. 
truth, by labour- and Wh 8 r ſine ws, 
oſe golden touch could ſoften ſteel and . | | 
; 


prayer, find out the ſolution of t | Ic : 
hitherto been unf 8 As ow pe ne _ 1 


Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 


Forfake wnſounded deeps te dance on fn. 874% 


e 1 * "= ; 
Uni! belle 4. ye 1. | Erroneouſheſs of belle; ; Tn of 
| OXY, 2. Corruptneſs of ny kind. * Want of 
Aue want of ſoli diy. 
(1.) If this be unſound, wherein doth the poidt of Fnſoundreſs 
lie. 
| (2.) Neither is it to all men appar ent, which complain of un- 
found * with what kind of unſounaneſs every ſuch part is 
poſſeſſed. ] Hooker. 
. The unſoundneſs of this * has been often expo- 
ſed, and! is univerſally acknowle — Addiſon. 
Us $0'URED. 4d. 1. Not 7 ſour. 2. Not made 
moroſe. 
(1. ) Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified and unſour"d in 


winter than in ſummer. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) Secure theſe golden early joys, 
That youth wnſour'd with ſorrow bears. . Dryden. 


Unso'wn. adj. Not propagated by ſcattering ſeed. 


Muſhrooms come up haſtily in a night, and yet are «nſown., 


Bacon, 
C If the ground lie fallow and znſown, corn- flowers will not 
come. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The flow'rs unſonun in fields and meadows reign'd, 
And weftern winds immortal ſpring RC. 
Unsya'rED. adj. Not ſpared. 
Whatever thing 


The ſcythe of time mows down, devour wnſpared. Milton. 


 Unsya'rinG. adj. 1. Not parſimonious. 2. Not metci- 


ful. 
(1.) She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with «nſparing hand. 


To Unsyee'ak. v. a, To retract; to recant. 
I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpcak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf. 


Unsrg'akKABLE. adj. Not to be. expreſſed ; 


unutterable. 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and zeal of heart, 
affordeth to God himſelf that glory, that- aid to the weakeſt 
ſort of men, to the moſt perfect that ſolid comfort, which is 


Milton, 


Shakeſp. 
ineffable ; 


unſpeakable. Hooker. 
| A heavier talk could not have been impos'd, 
Than I to ſpeak my grief unſpeakable. TOW” 


Both addreſt for fight 
Inſpeakable : for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate. Milton. 
The comfort it conveys is ſomething bigger than the capa- 

cities of mortality; mighty, and unſpeakable 3 and not to be 

underſtood, till it comes to be felt. South, 
This fills the minds of weak men with dtc fears, and 
unſpeakable rage towards their fellow ſubjects, Addiſon, 


Unsrt/aKaBLy. adv. Inexpreſſibly ; ineffably. 
When nature is in her diſſolution, and preſents us with no- 
_ thing but bleak and barren proſpects, there is ſomething un- 
Sſp:atably chearful in a ſpot of ground which is covered with 
trees, that ſmile amidft all the rigours of winter. . 
Unsre cir ib. adj. Not particularly mentioned. 


Were it not requiſite that it ſhould be concealed, it had not 


paſſed unſpecified, Browns Pulgar Errours, 
Uysre/cuLaTivVE. adj. Not theoretical. 
Some unſpeculative men may not have the ſkill to examine 
their aſſertions, 
Unser b. adj. Not diſpatched ; not performed. 
Venutus withdraws, 

Unſped the ſervice of the common cauſe. Garth, 
 Unsye/nT. adj, Not waſted ; not diminiſhed ; not weak- 
ened ; not exhauſted. | 
| The found jncloſed within the fides of the bell, cometh forth 

at the holes unſent and more ſtrong, 
Thy fame, not circumſcrib'd with Engliſh ground, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, 
And is, like that, unſpent too in its flight. 


ToUnsyne'ze. v. a, To remove from its orb, 


2 le h you wou'd ſeek t anſphere the wi adi 
Is Should il "RY 0 a 


Unsre ED. adj. 


Unse1'LT. ag. 


Dryden. 


To Unsp1'rIT. v. 8. 


Unseo'iLED. ad, 


turn they utterly waſted whatſoever they had before left unſpoiled. 


Uns PO! TED. adj. 


the world. 


Government of the Tongue. 


UnsQua'RED. adj. 


Bacon. "Tis like a chime 838 


Dcqden. Uxs rg LE. adj. [inflabilis, Latin. 
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put me 1 Si en vows 3 i od 15 


yet ſay, Sir, no goin ng: 
Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be ſeen in ſome high lonely to wir, 
Where I may oft out- watch the bear, 
With thrice great Hermes; or unſphere | 
The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold . 
What worlds or what vaſt regions h hold | f 
Th' immortal oy. Milton, 
Not ſearched z not explored, . Not 
ſeen ; not diſcovered, 1 15 | 
( 1.) With narrow ſearch T muſt walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unſpy d. 
(2.) Reſolv d to find ſome fault, before wnſpy'd ; 
And diſappointed, if but ſatisfy'd. 
1. Not ſhed. 


Weh. 


mu. 


| ""_ 


TDao.ictell. 
2. Not ſpoiled ; not mar- 
red. 

(1. That blood which thou and thy great grandſire 


And all that ſince theſe ſiſter nations bled, th; 
Had been unſpilt, had happy Edward known, 
That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. 

(. 2.) To borrow to- daie, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender or borrower noiance it is; 

Then have of thine owne, without lending, unſpilt. Tuſſer. 

To diſpirit; to depreſs ; to deject. 

Denmark has continued ever nee weak and unſpirited, bent 
_ upon ſafety. Temple, 
ould it be in the power of any bien lo, ſo much to 
diſcompoſe and _ my foul. Norris, 


. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 2, 
Not marred ; not . not made uſeleſs; z not corrupt- 
ed. 

(1.) All the way that they fled, for very defoiht, i in their re- 


Denham, 


Spenſer*s State of Ireland, 

The Engliſh ſearch'd the rivers in ſuch fort, as they left few 

ſhips unſpoiled or untaken. Hayward. 

 Unſpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and unprofan'd 
Her holy limbs. 


Dryden, 
(2. ) Bathurſt, yt unſpoil d by wealth. 


Poe. 
Not marked with any ſtain. 2. Im- 
maculate ; not ined with guilt. 
. A milk-white hind, 
Without unſpotted, innocent within. 
Seven bullocks yet unyok'd for Phœbus chuſe, 
And for Diana ſeven «unſpotted ewes. 
(2.) Satyran bid him other buſineſs ply, _ | 
Than hunt the ſteps of pure, un/potted maid. Spenſer, 
A heart unſfotted is not eaſily daunted. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
There is no king, be his cauſe never ſo ſpotleſs, if it come 
to the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it out with all ſpotted 
ſoldiers, Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and 
widows in ther affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from 
| ames, i. 27. 
| Wiſdom i 1s the grey hair to men, and an unſtoited life is old 
age. Apocrypbas 
x Make her his eternal bride ; ; 8 
And from her fair unſfotted ſide 
Two bliſsful twins are to be born. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave 
His prey, nor ſuffer my un 8 ſoul | 
For ever with corruption there to dwell, Milton. 
Vindicate the honour of religion, by a pure and unſpotted 
obedience to its precepts. Keag ers. 
Not formed; irregular. 
When he ſpeaks, 
with terms unſquar'd N 
roaring Typhon dropt, 
Shakeſp. Erema and 8 
1. Not fixed; not 


Dryden „ 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


Which, from the tongue 


Would ſeem hyperboles. | 


faſt. 2. Inconſtant; irreſolute. 5 


rd x] 
a” 


13 N — yy l 
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1.) A popular ſtate not founded on the general intereſts of 
4 —_— is of all others the moſt, uncertain, unſfabie, and 
| ſubje& to the molt ealy changes. Temple. 
Thus air was void of light, and earth unffable. Dryden. 
- . See harneſs d ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, — 
And wander roads «affable, not their'own. . Gay, 
(2,) — Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude. by the yea and no, 
Of general ignorance, it muſt omit 8 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while TS > oe 
T* unſtable ſlightneſs. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
A double-minded man is wnflable. James, i. 8. 
Uns TA ID. adj. Not cool ; not prudent; not ſettled into 
diſcretion z not ſteady ; mutable. | 
His unſtayed youth had long wandered in the common laby- 
rinth of love; in which time, to warn young people of his 
unfortunate folly, he compil'd theſe twelve oeglogues. Spenſer. 
don gay gardens his «nftard deſire | 
Him wholly 
Will the king come, that I may breathe my laſt 


* 


In wholeſome counſel to his aH , youth.  Shakeſp. 
Tell me, how will the world repute me, 
For undertaking fo unſiaid a journey? * | 
I fear it will make me ſcandalized. Shakeſp. 
Wo to that land, re 
Which gaſps beneath a child's unſtaid command. Sandy,. 


UnsTra"ipness. u. . 1. Indiſcretion; volatile mind. 2. 
Uncertain motion. 1 | 
(2.) The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of ſhaking 
unflaidneſs over all his body, he might ſee in his countenance 
ſome great determination mixed with fear. Sidney. 


ed; not diſhonoured; not polluted. 
Pure and unflained religion ought to be the higheſt of all 
cares appertaining to public regimen. Hooker. 
Ne let her waves with any filth be dy'd, 
But ever, like herſelf, anffarned hath been try'd, Spenſer. 
I do commit into-ypur hand | 9 : 
Th' unſtained ſword that you have us'd to bear, 
With this remembrance, that you uſe the ſame 


With alike bold, juſt, and jmpartial ſpirit, on 
As you have done gainſt me. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
I will do it without fear or doubt, 50 | 
To live an unſtain d wife to my ſweet love. Shakeſp. 

— Your youth, | 


And the true blood which peeps forth faintly through it, 


The hooked chariot ſtood | 

UnRtain'd with hoſtile blood. Milton, 
That good earl, once preſident _ | JED 

Of England's council, and her treaſury ; | 

Who liv'd in both unſtain d with gold or fee, 

And left them both, more in himſelf content. Milton. 
Her people guiltleſs, and her fields un/taia'd. Roſcommon. 
Thefe, of the garter call'd, of faith un/laiz'd, 


Toa Unsra'te. v. a. To put out of dignity. 
High-battled Cæſar will! 
Unfate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th ſhew + 
Againſt a ſworder, +, Sbakeſps Ant. and Cleopatra. 
I wou'd unſiate myſelf, to be in a due reſolution. Shale. 
UnsTa'tuUTaB1.e. adj, Contrary to ftatute, | 
That plea did not avail, although the leaſe were notoriouſly 
unſia a Wake the rent reſerved, being not a ſeventh part of the 
real value. — Hin e ee IC. 
UYSTAUNcHAD. adj. Not ſtopped; not ſtayed. 
— Wich the iſſuing bloo( e 
Stifle the villain, whoſe 1:2ffaunched thir 
York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. 


UnsTzabily, adv." 1, Without any-cerrainty.! 2. In- 
| conſtantly; not confiſtently. 7 4 / 
Mida. (. 2.) He chat uſes his words looſely and'unflexaily, will not 
z not be minded, or not underſtooGdt. ' $01 4124- 11 Lockes 


Uns gapiness, . /. Want of conſtancy; irteloiution ; 
mutabilii yx. 


carried, to refreſh his ſpirits. Spenſer, 


UxsrAINXED. adj. Not ſtained; not died; -not diſcolour- q 


Do plainly give you out an anfain d ſhepherd. Shakeſp. 


In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'd. 8 Dryden. 1 


6 |  Shateſp. = 


A prince of this character, will inſtruct us by his example, 


to fix the wnfkeadineſs of our politicks. Aqdiſon. © 
In the reſult, we find the ſame ſpirit of cruelty, the fame 


blindneſs, and obſtinacy, and unſteadineſs. | Swift, 
"UnsTE'apy. adj. 1. Inconſtant; irreſolute. 2. Muta- 
ble ; variable ; changeable. 5 Not fixed; not ſetiled. 
...) And her 3 hand hath often plac dd 
Men in high pow'r, but ſeldom holds them faſt, Denham. 
No meaſures can be taken of an unficady mind; till tis too 
much or too little, | L*Efiranges 
While choice remains, he will be ſtill unſteady, 
And nothing but neceſſity can fix hun. Rowe, 


(2.) If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as that of a 


ſhip driven by unfleady winds, it would not at all help us to 
meaſure tim. 8 Locke. 
UnsSTz'apDrasT; adj. Not fixed; not faft ; not reſolute. 
I'll read you matter, 1 
As full of peri) and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the anfleadfaft tooting of a ſpear. 
Uns TRE ED. adj, Not ſoaked. 
Other wheat was ſown unſtecf ei, but watered twice a day. 
Baccm Nat. Hijlory. 
To UnsTi'xG, v. 4. To diſatm of a ſting. 


Shakeſp. 


He has diſarmed his afflictions, wnflung his miſeries; and 


though he has not the proper happineſs of the world, yet he 
has the greateſt that is to be enjoyed in it. South's Sermons. 


Uxsri NTT D. adj.. Not limited. 

| In the works * nature is «:flinted goodneſs ſhewn us by their 
author. | | Skelton. 
UnsTiU:xED. adj. Not ſtirred; not agitated. 

Such ſeeming milks ſuffered to ſtand u Hirred, let fall to the 
tom a reſinous ſubſtance, 
ToUnsT1i'TCcn. v. a. To open by picking the ſtitches. 

| Cato well obſerves, though in the phraſe of a taylor, friend- 

ſhip ought not to be unripped, but wſtiched. Collier. 

UnsTo'orinG. 2% Not bending; not yielding. 

Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing priv lege him, nor partialize 


Th' unſtocping firmneſs of my upright foul. Shakeſp. 
70 U'nsToe v. a. To free from ſtop or obſtruQtion ; to 
open. | | 


Such white fumes have been afforded, by unftopſ ing a li- 
quor diaphanons and red. - Boyle on Colours. 
The eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf wnſtopped. | | N. wan. . 
One would wonder to find ſuch a multitude of nitches un. 
ſtapped. | | | i : Addiſon. 
UnsTo'yyeD. adj.. Meetin no reſiſtance. 
The flame wn/{opp'd, at firſt more fury. gains, 
And Vulcan rides at large with looſen'd-reins. Dryden. 
UxS TRAIN ED. adj. Ealy ; not forced. 


By an eaſy and unfirained derivation; it implies the breath of 
d EE y Hakewill on Providence. 


Uns1rxatTeneD a4. Not contracted. 


riched us with all theſe ennoblements that were ſuitable io the 


meaſures of an ua/iraite:ed goodneſs, and the capacity of ſuch 


a creature. | rg . |  Glarville,. 
UnsTrENGTHENED. adj. Not „ f not aſſiſted, 
The church of God is neither of capacity ſo weak, nor fo 
unflrengthened with authority from above, but that her laws 
may exact obedience at the hands of her own children. Heoker, 


'To UnsTRI'NG. v. 4. 1. To relax any thing ſtrung ; to 


Mt Swift, 


deprive of firings. 2. To looſe ; to untie. 
| (1.) My tongue's uſe is to me nomore, the 
Than an «»/ir44ged viol or harp. Sbaleſt. Rich. III. 
Eternal ſtructures let them raiſe, © 6 
On William and Maria's praiſe ; '_ 
Nor fear they can exhauſt the ſtore, 


* 
— 


: «, 


Will nature's muſick lies wfArung. * | „ 
His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung; 5 

His arrows ſcatter d, and his bow wnflrimg. Smith. 

(. 2.) Trvaded thus, for want of better bands p 


His garland they unſtring, and bind his hands. Dryden. 


/ 


Boyle on Colours, 


The eternal wiſdom, from which we derive our beings, en- 
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 UnsTrxv'ck. adi. Not moved ; not affected. (Nga ii; 
e Over dank and dry 
They journey toilſome, unfatigu'd with lengttt 


Of match, un/{ruck with horror at the ſigngt . 
Of Alpine ridges bleak, P). 
Urxsru/Dpiep. «dj. Not premeditated; not laboured. 
In your converſation I cou'd obſerve a clearneſs of notion, 
expreſs d in ready and &n//ugied words. Dryden. 
Ust rp. adj. Unfilſed ; not crowded. | 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye; oh 
And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie: 
But where unbruiſed youth with unftuft brain, 
Doch couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. Shak. 
UnsSuBSTA'NTIAL. adj. 1. Not folid ; not palpable. 2. 
Not real. x | | 
(1.) Welcome, thou unſub/antial air that T embrace; 
The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts. 
Darkneſs now roſe, | f | 
As daylight ſunk, and brought in low'ring night, 
Her ſhadowy offspring, unſubftantial both, 
Privation mere of light and abſent day. 


Milton, 


- "Helaid ade. W 
A ſtinking breath, and twenty ill ſmells beſides, are- more 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
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. © -» That glorious form, thar light wnſuferable,, 1 
: ® ; 


And that far-beaming blaze of majeſty, - 


Wberewith he wont at heav'n's high council table pt 4 


Tuo fit the midſt of trinal unity, A 
* Milton, 
unſufferable by her natural fluttiſhneſs.. _ Swift, 
Unsvurri'cignce.. n. 1 linſalſſunce, Fr.] Tnability to 
anſwer the end propoſed. R 
I be error and 1, enαe of the arguments, doth make it 
on the contrary ſide againſt them, a ſtrong preſumption that 


: 


Bod hath not moved their hearts to think ſuch things as he 
' hath not enabled them to prove.” | Hooker, 
inade- 


UnsUrrl'cient. adj. [inſuffiſant, Fr.] Unable; 
5 quare. At. OY | | 
Malebranche having ſhewed the difficulties of the other 
ways, and how * unſu, cient _ are, to give a ſatisfactory Ac. 
count of the ideas we have, erects this, o ſeeing all things in 
God, upon their ruin, as the true, 


- Locke, 
Unsvu'caregp. aj. 


Not ſweetened with ſugar. ; 


Try it with ſugar put into water formerly ſugared, and i 
other water unſ2gared. 6 Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


* 


(2.) If empty, anſulſtiantid! beings may be ever made uſe of x5 GCSE i 4. Not congruous ; not equal; not pro- 


on this occaſion, there were never any more nicely imagined and 


employed. | Addi ſon. 
Unsuccte'pep. a. Not ſucceeded. : 
Unjuſt equal o'er equals to let reign ; 
. af n Milton. 


One over all, with uzſucceeded power. | 
Unsucce'ss UL. adj. Not having the wiſhed event; not 
fortunate. | 1 FITeeA ; 

O the fad fate of wnſucceſsful in ! 


You ſee yon heads without, there's worſe within. 


Ye pow'rs return'd 


Hence appear the many miſtakes, which have made learning 
generally ſo unpleaſing and ſo unſucceſyFul.. Milton. 
My counſels may be unſucceſsf ub, but my prayers, | 
Shall wait on all your actions. . nham, 
The corruption, perverſeneſs, and vitioſity of man's will, 
he charges as the only cauſe that rendered all the arguments his 


doctrinèe came cloathed with, unſucceſsful. South. 
Had Portius been the unſucceſ ful lover, . 
The fame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. Addiſon. 


Succeſsful authors do what they can to exclude a competitor, 
while the unſucctſiful, with as much eagerneſs, lay their claim 
to him as their brother. Addiſon. 


Milton. 


portionate. By | =" 
Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of fa- 
| ſhion ; richly ſuited, but wiſurtab/e, juſt like the brooch and 
the tooth-pick, which we wear not now, Shakeſpeare, 
He will ſmile upon her, which will now be ſo unſuitable to 
her diſpoſition, being addicted to a melancholy, that it cannot 
but turn him into contempt.  Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
That would likelieſt render contempt inftead ; 
Hard recompence, unſuitable return | 
For ſo much good. Milton Par. Regain d. 
All that heaven and happineſs ſignifies is unſuitable to a 
wicked man; and therefore could be no felicity to him, - 
1 | Tillotſon, 
Conſider whether they be not unneceſſary expences; ſuch as 
are unſuitable to our circumſtances. - » Atterbury. 
To enter into à party, as into an order of friars, with ſo 
3 an obedience to ſuperiours, is very unjuitable with the 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealouſly aſſert. Swift, 
Unsu'1TaBLENESS. 2. J. Incongruity ; unfitneſs.  * | 
The wnſuitableneſs of one man's af to another man's 
fancy, has raiſed ſuch an averſion, as produced a perfect 
hatred of him. | | South, 
Unsv/1TinG. adj. Not fitting; not becoming. ; 
Whilſt you were here, o'erwhelmed with your grief, 


Thoſe are generally more unſucceſ ful in their purſuit after Sy: | | | 
fame, who are more deſirous o ae, = : mk | A 2 OP — _— 3 Shateſp. Ottelo. 
| Leave Yang'rous truths to unſucce tire. ohe. | 
Unsucce'ssFULLY. adv. al Tadtety ; without ſuc- 11. I mene Dryden, 


The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf innocently 
while the ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others ſinfully, and, 
perhaps, in the iſſue unſucceſsfully too. South, 


Unsucce'ssrULNEss. u. J. Want of ſucceſs ; event con- 


trarv to wiſh. 


Admonitiens, fraternal or paternal, then more ublick re- 
eſe milder 


prehenſions, and upon the unſucceſFfulneſs of all 
medicaments, the cenſures of the church. Hammond, 
Unsvcce'sive. adj. Not progeediog by flux of parts. 
l 5 cannot ſum up the un ſuccelſive and ſtable direction of 


ner of duration. | Hale. 
Unsu'cxen. aj. Not having the breaſts drawn. 
 Unſuct'd of lamb or kid, that tend their play. Milton. 


Unsv'srErABLE. adj, Not ſupportable ; intolerable ; not 


to be endured. _ Wh: © 47 ANG 
The irkſome deformities, whereby through endleſs and ſenſe · 
leſs effuſions of indigeſted prayers, they oftentimes diſgrace, in 
molt unſufferable manner, the 
towards God. 


| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The wnſucceſſue duration of God with relation to himſelf, 
doth not communicate unto other created beings, the ſame man- 


worthieſt part of chriſtian duty 
* = _ Hooker, 


Unsv'LLItD. aj. Not fouled ; not diſgraced ; pure, 
My maiden honour yet is pure | | 
As the ah as lilly. -  Shakeſp. 
The royal authority, a moſt dutiful obſervance has ever been 
the proper, unſullied honour of your church. Spratt. 
Rays which on Hough's «nju47'4 mitre ſhine, Pepe. 
38 - Theſe an altar raiſe: | | | 
An hecatomb of pure, wnſuly'd lays ; 
That altar crowns. ' | | Pape. 
Une NG: adj, Not celebrated in verſe; not recited in 
words. V | 474 r 
Thus was the firſt day ev'n and morn, 
Nor paſs d uncelebrated, nor unſung . 
By the cceleſtial choirs. Milton's Par. Left, 
Half yet remains unſung; but narrower bound ; 
Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. ' Milton's Par. Lift. 
Here the muſe fo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
Ali ſon. 


That not a mountain rears its head amſung. 
Unsu'nnep. adj. Not expoſed to the ſun. f 
I. chougght her as chaſte as unſunn d ſnoẽw-. Sbaleſp. 
You may as well ſpread out the unſunn d heaps © 
Of mijſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hoe 
Danger will wink at opportunity. a 864 % 1% 2 
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full bleffings'would be well diſpens diſpens 


has. cri. dj.” Not glei that aby il bt the: 
Ml | | 


', m unſuptrfluous, eben proportion TY - When” S 
4 ol TD whitercunderd eee, Mittin ' Pleas'd, Alm Kava „ IE? [ 
f. sener Tusa. ach. 1. Not forced, or thrown frem Sudden, before ſome ee o * 
0 . that n . it. 20 Not defemted by ya: The 2 race, one inſtant makes our oy. 50 4 
1 m. = — in air Britatnia's ſtandard 1% 0 19 
- ate ep ee ge on might Uxavpitcraus, ad. Having nodlpcnn./.., \- 
he Each to his home with — feet. | Philip. 7 * guide TR w — 18 lars, 1 f | 1 
. UnsyyPLI ED. adj. Not ſupphed ; ; not accommodated has to the arched ha: = ay _ mw | þ 4 
e with ſomething neceſſary. ing. ew © i 3h, a * . r 7 icious led him. g mai far due n 9 
rodigal in ev'ty other rant, we 5 : 83} FA he eaſy queen receiy d my faint 1 
0 Her ſire left unſepply d ber only wants 851 Wich an Hope and unſuſticious ich. pit * Smitb. vl 
'0· f 9 8 man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what he naturally U 4; wa 
m wants, and is e of the unſupplied diſtreſs of other men, NSUSTA'INED. adj. Not ſupported ij not held up. þ |; 
ke, © betrays the ame temper. | Sectator. | H * head, though gay, i W 
Uxs8UrPO'RTABLE. W: _[inſupportable, Ff. e ; ung rooping, unſuft ain 4. | Milton's Par. Loft. io; + 
if, The uneakinel of — thirſt, by continuance grows the — Beneath my feet the whirling billows . | Pope, N 
ro- more wnſupportable. 7 | To Unswa'ras. v. 4. To free from folds ot convolutions 1188 
- The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and co "Op . * ne bo: | 
and by their interpoſition betwixt the earth and the fun, fence In the morning an old woman came to unſavathe me. fe ' hy 
off the ardent heat, which would be otherwiſe wnſupportable. Aldijon. t + 
4 Woodward's Nat. Hiflory. TRY YABLE. adj. Not to be governed or influenced by 4. 
to Unofrg'aradty adv, Tntolerably. another. ! 38 
not For a man to do a thing, while his conſcience: aſſures him He bow'd his nature, never known before ; 8 
ht, that ron infinitely, ane ü nde, is —_ But to be rough, unſwayable and free. | Shakeſp.. Ss 
unnatui | + South. Ui | 61 
| Uxsureo'n.72p. ag." 1. Notfuſtained ; not held 12 5 1 5 oy — was 2 9 
54. Not aſſiſtec. Els the, chair empt gi is the ſword ney 07 os 1 AP 1 
5 G 5 —— Them rg lk bs the whil PN nin ing dead ? the empire unpoſleſs'd, . Shale. 4 1 
| ently with myrtle ba mindleſs the while A 
tfon, . Herlelf, though f faireſt unſupported flow'r. Milton. e A. v. 1. Not = ſwear; WP recant ay ting W - 
28 (2.) Nor have our ſolitary attempts been ſo diſcouraged, as Th ' 2 1 
. to deſpair of the favourable look of learning upon: our lingle e ape was glad to end the ſtr ife ſo li rig | 
h ſo and he pertel endeavours. 8 And thereto ſwore; for who would not oft beer, . 9 
the | Broun' 4 Pref. 70 uk ar "Errours And oft unſwear, 2 diadem bw bear, > D Spenſer, - 1 
vifte "Dui Ag adj, y Aa fixed:y Por certüin. To UNSsW EAT. v. 4. 10 eaſe after fatigue to cool after ohh 
What is love? tis not hereafter:; in he) 15 exerciſe. kat Oh 
nan's - Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter; l The interim of he khemſelves S hd 2 i 3 
rfect What's te come is Hill le. Sbaleſp. Lenient reſt before meat, may, with profit and delight, be 0 
outh, E — The men he preſt but late, Th taken up with ſolemn muſick. Milton on Edycedion. 177 
To hard aſſays unfit, unſure at nel, | DxswWEATTNC. adj. Not ſweating. | | In 
Vet arm d to point in well attempted plate. | Fairfax. In froſt and ſnow, if you complain of heat, ** 1 * 4 
Lello, The king, ſuppoſing his eſtate to he moſt, we hin ipeed They rub th' wnſweating brow, and ſwear they ſweat. 1 
| moſt unſure, advanced 2 new honours. 5 55 * jen, 1. 
Yen. ow vain that py; e in others breath UWE E, +, 45. Not ſweet; : di fa; ecable. | | 2K 
. Th' eſtate which wits. inherit after death ig . Long were to tell the troublous orms that toſs 3 9 
Eaſe, health, and Rfe, for this they muſt reſi ien: 1 8 65 The private ſtate, and make the life. unſveet. Spbter. : 
akeſp. Unſure, the tenure, but how vaſt the fine Phpe. Unswe' PT. adj. Not bruſhed away i z not cleaned by r 1 1A 
been UxsURM oO“ UN TABLE, 44. Linſur montable, Fr, Ioſupe- ing. F 
tr atl. rable 3 not to be overcome. What cuſtom wills in all chings, ſhould we dot, * 
Popes What ſafety is it, for avoiding mag — 5 and un- | | Theduſt of antique time would lie wnſwept. Satoh 4 
Surmountab le ruhs i * opinion, Fo 4 refuge in the con- Unsw o. AN. adj. Not bound by an ths * N 1 
| trary, hh is 1 ſomething alt ther as inexplicable. E (Fou are yet anſuora : | z T. 
Pape. Locle f 1 
-d in . : Wha FR vow'd, you muſt vot ſpeak with men, | N | | 
| Unzwigt PT LB. a. 8 e x: not table 10 adit. bakeſprare. ij 
She a eſs;djed, in b e | 1. Not ſullied ; not elle 2 Not 1 
| Was unſuſee eþtible of ſtain, fe. 3. Not corrupted by mixture: * 
0. Ursuspe'cr. Ji, Not conſidered #8 + Kelp 19 or 41.) — th N ear virtue of your years _ [| 
25 Uxsusre'cTeD. J. mean ill. d again) na not yet div d into the world's deceit. ' Shakeſp 
| Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, | 2 5 t fron ger breaſt-plate than a heart untainted 
The dangerous and pnſuſpedted Haſtings. | zal. K. III. © Shakeſpeare, 
nnen, x oe Curt las untaintedloyalty remain -d. e. 
Friendly to man, ata from har or Sue. 6 Milos iy Compare the ingenuous Pliableneſs to virtuous unſels in 
: TT On the, coaſt art try youth, as it it comes freſh ay” untainted,, on, FA li ds of ; 
: "AS entrance, or cherubick 5 „ b a (129 nature, with the con — 7 Obſtinacy i in an aged fan ops 
Found — rl. e Mita . „ This 2 xray all your own, ; 
alt. perceives ;1-11fvs 121] 1 
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Kxep the air of the room alu an fre, ſmoke,'or the 
- breath of 'many people. -4 r. 


(20 And yet within theſe. five hours Haſtings liv'd * 


e unexamin'd, free at liberty. 5 bakeſd. 
(3-) The conſcious walls conceal the fatal ſecre 
Th' wntainted winds refuſe th' tar load, Smith, 
| Un EN. adj. 1. Not teken. 4 2 up. Not | 
billed. 1 | 
(.) Until this day remaineth the vail. untaken away. 


2 Cor. iii. 


The Engliſh ſearched the rivers i in Such fort, as they left few 
ſhips unſpoiled or — ü e Ne Hayward. 
Diſpoſe already of th“ witaken ſpoil.” aller. 
Otherwiſe, the whole buſineſs had miſcarried, and Jeru alem 
remain d antaken, "a den. 
< A thouſand ſchemes the mir mind employ * 
Plate in thought, he ſacks untalen Fro 8 2421 Pope. 
(2.) The narrow limits of this diſourle, wall leave no more 
room untaken up by heaven. | _ 88 e. 
Un rA KEDO H adj. Not mentioned in the world. 
Spread thy cloſe curtain, love- performing night, 
e the runaway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of and unſeen. Nhateſp. 
"No happineſs can be, where is no reſt; 
Th' unknown, 7 . 4H man is only bleſt. D. den. 
UnTa/MEABLE, Not to be tamed; not to be ſub- 
dued. | | 
Sold is fo untameable by the fire, that after many a 
and violent heats, it does ſcarce diminiſh, | Wilkins. 
He is ſwifter than any other bull, and zntameable. Gr ego. 


UN AUM p. adj. Not ſubdued ; not ſuppteſſed; 
tene@ by cultute or diſcipline. | 

A people very ſtubborn and untanird ; or, if ever data, yet 

lately, have quite ſhooken off their yoke, v. broken the bonds 


vf their obedien ce. 8 5 Feen. 
What death has heav'n deGgn d, 
For fo untam'd, fo turbulent a mind Doin. 


Man alone acts more contrary to nature, than the wild and 
moſt utamed part of the creation. Locke. 


"To UnTA'NGLE. UW. a. To looſe from i arenen or convolu- 


11ion n! 
Oo time, chou Wen untangle this, not I; 


It is too hard a knot for me t' untie. 
This is that very Mab, 
That cakes the elflocks, in foul. fluttiſh — 


Shakeſp 


Which, once wntang!'d, much misfortune bodes. eh, 
III give thee up my bow and dart; _ 
Untangle but this cruel chain, 
Prior. 


And freely let me fly again. | 
UxrsTED adj. Not raſted ; not ied * the palate. 
The tall ſtag reſolves to try N 8 
The combat next; but if the crx 
Invades again his trembling ear, 85 
He ſtraight reſumes his wonted care; 
Leaves the untafled ſpring behind, 
And wing'd with fear, outflies the wind. | 
If he chance to find 
A new repaſt, or an untaſſed ſpring; 
| Bleſſes his ſtars, an thinks it luxury. 
UnrTa'sTING. #dj. 1. Not PR any v taſte.” 2. Not 
rryiog by the polare- #24 
- Cydonian oil, 
Whoſe balmy | juice 8 o'er th ——_— wages, 
UnTa'vcurt. adj. 
tant; unlettered, 2 D:barr'd from inſtruction. 
killed new ; not having uſe or practice. 
(1,) Allie! is LG in the mouth of the untaught. 


"Smith. 


Eccluſ. XX. 
Taugh er untaugbt, the dunce i is ſtil) the fame ; | 
Vat ſtil the Erretched maſter bears the blame. ti | 
On ev'ry thorndelightful v wiſdom + OY Pe | 
4 ey ry ſtream a fweet inſtruction o . 
ut ſome untaught o erheat the htp ring —_ 
In Nh of ſacred leiſure, blockheads ſtill. Young. o 


not 1 of- 


Filer. 


» Addifor's Cato. 


Vninſtructed ; uneducated ; - i W 
a 


U NT 


( ny He, that from a child umfaug ht, ot à wild W 5 
the woods, will expect nne ot de will find mer 


mittaken FF an een: 
(30 Suffolk", 8 imperial tongue is. e 1 
vad to command, untaugbt to plead favour. "hater... 


To 9 82 cn v. 4. To make o — or ſorger what 

has been inculcated. | A N dA 

That elder berries are - poiſon, as we are taught by tradition, 

ex per ience will unteach us. dun 5 dogs Errours, 
Their cuſtoms are by nature wrought At 54 

But we, by art, «nteach what nature taught... bo. 


UxwresTCHABLE. adj. That cannot be ravght. 


Uv TT yt ken, adj; Not tempeted. © © 
One built up a wall, and others bad i ith Aer“ 
mortar. "Hr me K. xiii, 10. 

Ur Murrrp. adj. Wat ebe nne her temptation, 

2. Not invited by Jap 2 55 alluring. 

(.) In temptation diſpute not, but rel upon God, and con- | 
tend not with tom but. in prayer, and, with the help of a 
dent untempre guide. Taylor Rule of Living Hop. 

(2) Untemp ted, or by wager or by price 4 
He would attempt to climb the precipice. Cottor 0 thi Peak, 


Un re NABLE,, adi, 1. Not.to be held in poſſeſſion. 2. 
Not capable of defence 
(2.) He produced a warrant, that the, town being untenable, 
he ſhou d retire. Clarendon, 
Caſaubon abandons a poſt-that was untenable. ty 
UnTz#'NanTED. adj. Having no tenapt. 
The country ſeems to be full ſtock'd with cattle, no. _ 
being untenanted. 
UTE NDR D. %% Not having any attendance. 
They fall, unbleſt untended, and unmourn'd. enim. 
UnTE'nDER. adj. V anting lofinels ; wanting affeQion. 
So young, and ſo untender ? 
. — © young, my lord, and true.  Shakep, 
UnTe'npeErtD.' 2, No! © ffered. 


1175 
F 


Caſſibelan granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee lately + Wort 
Is left unteude:*d. Sha 20. N f 


To UnTz'xT. v 4. To bring out of a tent. 
Will he not, upon our fair requeſt, ; 
Unteut his perſon, and ſhare the air with us. e 
Un T#'xTED. adj. [from tent. J. Having uo medicawents 
applied. 
Blaſts and fogs upon thee ! 
Th” unten ted woundings of a father $curſe 
Pierce every fence about the. " Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
pou TERRIFIED, , adj. Not affrighted not firuck with 
ear. 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov d, 


Unſhaken, unſeduc' d, enterrify'd.. | Milton. | 
Io ſuccour the diſtreſt; ' Ms | 

Unbrib'd by love, unterrify'd h "Rl 3 

Theſe are exploits worthy Achilles ſon. x 4. . Philips 


UnTmra'nKEeD. adj, i. Not repaid with i tia 
of kindneſs. 2. Not received with thankfulneſs. 
(i.) — If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, EL 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
. Th' All giver'wou'd be unt hanf d, wou d be unprais d. 4 
1 Milton. 8 
Their batter'd admiral too ſoon . 
Unt hand d by ours for his unfiniſh'd fight. 
(2.) Forc'd from her preſence, and condenmn'd to tied. 


7 


| Unwelcome freedom, and unthant d reprieve. 3! 
Un THAN RTV L. 44. Ungrateful 3 'returolng no acknow- 
ledgment for good received.” L463 {74 + ns 


The caſting away of things profitable rag nn is an 
unthankful abuſe of the fruits, Hooker. 
He is kind to the unthankful. \ Lathe," vi. 35. 
which he created, were aue unto him which 
N W LOO OS. 9 0s 


4 4% 


Unr na“ tab oitants. 


| urn WED. adj. 


UnTro'rny. adj. 


 _UnTno'ucnrt of. 


| UnrnRUTTIL x adv, 


vb e 
"If you reckon that for evil, you are withankfu 


"nk Taylors Rule of Holy Living, 
The | bare ſu uppofal of war cop verry makes us unthankful 


for all that's le L'Eftrange. 


Unzus- VRFULLY. adv.” Without thanks 3 without gra- 


TS 7 IL I h 
* 93 5 4 


tullude. 

I. judged it eic to ſay Gmething; to prevent my being 
thought to have unthankfully taken one of the chief paſſages of 
my diſcourſe 2 a e to which I was ant a ranger. 

n. F; Neglect or omiſſion of ac- 

know ledgment for good received ; want of ſenſe of be- 


nefits ; n in 
Thou 
makes thee awa Shakeſp. 
Immoderate 7a ours breed firſt unthankfulneſs, and afterwards 
hate. Hayward. 


The unthankful ſtand reckoned among the moſt enormous 
ſinners, which evinces the virtue oppoſite to unthankfulneſs, to 


bear the ſame place in the rank of duties, South. 
Not diſſolved after froſt. 


Your wine lock'd up, 


Or 6th deny” d, the river yet unthaw'd, Pope. 


To recall, or diſmiſs a thought. 


To UnTri'nx:. wv. a. 
Shakeſp. 


Unthink your ſpeaking, and ſay ſo no more. 


 UntHi'nxING. 4% Thoughtleſs ; not given to reflec- 


tion. 
Gray-headed infant; and in vain grown old ; 
Art thou to learn, that in another's gold 
Lie charms refiſtleſs ! that all laugh to find 
Unthinking plainneſs ſo o erſpread thy mind. "Creech. 
An effectual remedy for the wandering of thoughts. who- 
ever ſhall propoſe, would do great ſervice to the ſtudious, and 
perhaps help unt hiating men to become thinking. Locke. 
The unthinking. part contract an unreaſonable averſion to 
that eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. Addiſen. 
With earneſt eyes, and round unthinking face, 
He firſt the ſnuff- box open d, then the caſe. Poje. 
No! obſtructed by prickles. | 
It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if 12 fudore wultus tui 
were confinable unto corporal exercitations, and there ſtill re- 
mained a paradiſe, or unthorny place of knowledge. Brown. 
adj. Not regarded; not heeded. 


That ſhall be the day, whenc'er it lights, 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 


And your withought of Harry chance to meet. Shaleſp. 
To UN THREAD v. a, To looſe. | tO Ie 
Hie with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, = 
And crumble all thy finews. | Milton. 


UnTnrE'ATENED. adj, Not menaced. 


Sir John Hotham was unreproached, and 1 inthvedtencd, by. 


any language of mine, K. Charles. 
U'nTHRrIPT. u. / An extravagant ; a prodigal. 
M rights and royalties | 
Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv" n away } 
To upſtart wnthrifts. | Sbaleſß. 


The curious znthrift, makes his oaths too vide, | 
And ſpares himſelf, but would his taylor chide. Herbert t. 

Yet nothing ſtill; then poor and naked come; nd 
Thy father will receive his unthrift home, 


And thy bleſt Saviour's blood diſcharge | the mighty fun.” 
Dryden, 


Uvrnzirr. . e aner, prodgal; "rae 
vagant. „ 


— In ſuch a ni ght, 


Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy * 
And, with an «nthrift love, did run from Va” Sap 


Without frugality. yx. 
Our attainments cannot be a and yet we mana 

narrow fortune very wnthrifti 

Uxrugkt'rrIxxss. n. J. Vale 


ſion. 
The third fort are the r r, by idleneſs or untbriftineſs, as 
riotous en * „ loiterers. Hayward. 


_ 


al bor the bleſ- 


ieſt in thine unthankfulneſs ; and thine ignorance ., 


Toa UnTHrHroO'neg. v. a. 


* 


ptodigality; _profu- 1 
U Thot gliſt ring 


The mere & have hitherto embezaled their the more 
ſhould they —4— to expiate n en by a mere 
careful — for = future. - Govern, of the Tongue. 

UnTaxi'ery. adj. : Prodigal = pfofuſe ; laviſh ; waſte- 
ful. 2. Not in a late of improvement. 3. Not eaſily 
made to thrive or fatteßp A low word. 

(r.) The caſtle I found of ſtrength, having a great 


mote round about it; the work of a noble gentleman of whoſe 
mac”. 4 ſon he had bought it, e 


re. 
0 3. Grains given to a kide-bound or untbrifty h — 1 reco- 


ver him. Mortimer s nge 
UnTaxzi'vinG. adj. Not thriving ; not proſpering; 
growl 1 rich. 
Let all ho thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, 


conſider, how unthriving a trade it is finally like to prove, 
that their falſe accuſations of others will rebound in true ones 
on themſelves. Government of the Tongue. 


To pull down from a throne. 
iim to vntbrone, we then 
May hope, when everlaſting fate ſhall yield 


To fickle chance, Ia chaos judge the ſtrife, 1 Miltor.. 

To UnTi b. V. a. |. Tounbind; to free from bonds. 2. 

To looſen ; to mw not faſt; to unfaſten. 3. To looſen 
from convolution or knot. 4. To ſet free from any ob- 


ſtruction. 5. To reſolve ; to clear. 
(1. ) Though you wntie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches; though the yeſty waves | 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) All that of myſelf is mine, 
Lovely Amoret, is thine z 
Sachariſſa's captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain; | 
And thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, 


To thy gentle ſhadow run, 
The chain L'Il in return antie, | 
And freely, thou again ſhalt fly. Prier. 


(3 ) The fury heard ; while on Cocy tus brink, | 
Her ſnakes wntied, ſulphureous waters drink. Pope. 
(4.) All the evils "of an untied tongue, we put upon the ac- 


counts of drunkenneſs. Taylor. 
(J.) They quicken ſloth, perplexities Anti-; ; 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollifie. Denham. 


A little more ſtudy will ſolve thoſe difficulties, untie the knot, 


and make your doubts vaniſh, . W#atts, 
Unie b. adj. 1. Not bound; not gathered in a knot. 
2. Not faſte ned by any binding, or knot. 3. Not faſt. 4. 
Not held by any tie or band. SIO BL 
(1.) Her hair 
Unty d, and ignorant of artful aid, 
A- down her ſhoulders looſely lay dif play'd. Prior. 


(2.) Your hoſe ſhould be ungar tered, your ſhoe untied, and 
every thing about you demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation. 


Shakeſpeare. . 
UnTr'u; "av;' 1. To the time that. 2. 'To the place 
that. 3: To the degree that. 
(1:) The ſcepter ſhall not depart from Judah, nora lawgiver - 


from between his feet, untill Shiloh come. Gen, xlix. 10. 
| Treaſons are acted, Ty 
As ſoon as thought ; though they are never beliey'd 
Until they come to act. . Denham. 


(. 2.) In open roſpe&t nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join d unto the {k 
with, ) Thou n puth Syria until they — Cron. 
Um b. prep. To. Uſed of time. a J. _ Uſed of 
objects. Obſolcte. 4 
(1.) His ſons were Piel of werde 8 
of the captivity. ad $2: 257 x Jae. 
2.) So ſoon as he from far delt „ oy 
eb. Aa n ;ht did in, Een 
He rous d himſelf full blithe, and haſten them wnerl.” 109 
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ſ 5 { Xp nt NDS KP Fuß gien 19 N 4 
= "re ory untilld, might plonteons erops eve bern) KN r ſhould pine and fe _ N 
18 Nich fruits and flow'rs, det rhe gs ee Pans, \ © Than berhright morniege orerct +! 


Wich ſullen clouds, ſhould be defac de. Walter, 
2.9 Obſcene words are very indecent to be beard. for that 
fs on, ſuch a __ ſhall be left untold by me. þ Oryd. 
. the land to run to unprofitable trumpe: y Mortimer. Us'to'UcKxED.. adj... 1. Not touched: not reac wed, 2. 
= The fail untill, a ready harveſt Jeſs ; "TRY Not moved ; not affected. 3. Not meddled with. 


With What and barley wave the golden fields, . (1.) Achilles, though dipt-in Styx, yet having his heel un. 
Wo MBERED. adj. Not furniſhed with tiarder 15 0 e * ane e we r Errours. 
; 8 r 5 
— | Tice men piled chrough a ety e dcr 


Stephens's Serm. 
- +. CorrivaPd greatneſs ?/ or to harbour fled, | 2.) They, like perſons wholly ep erm 


ye 45 en, with his agonies 
Or made a toaſt for Neptune ? Shak. © 00 unmoved with his Ag intreaties, ſleep wy; a 1 2 
Uxvriurtx. ad, 


Happening befote the natural time. cern for him or themſelves 
Boundleſs intemp'rance hath been 


2 ev'ry hall have crown d, have honour'd all the band. 52 75 
5 0 apts 15 Blacimore on the Creation. 
Lands lain long untiltd, contract a ſour juice, which cauſes 


— — — — —— 


(3) — We mult purſue the ſytvan lands; 
Th' abode of nymphs, untouch'd by former hands. 


. tying of the happy throne, Shak. Dryd. 
Rd Wn a1 maids. 155 + ; Several very antient trees grow upon the ſpot, from 2 
= er Win tears lament the knight's untimely fate. Dryd. they cenclude, that theſe particular ewe muſt 1005 lain un- 
* A Such were the notes thy once-lov*d poet ſung, $2247 Touched for ſome 1 35.0% , Addy. 
; Till death untimely ſtopp'd his . tongue. Dx ro'wa nb. a4. F rownrd ; ; AER vekätious; | 
i Oh juſt beheld and loſt! | 7 * not eaſily guided, ot „ 2. Awkward; ungtaceful. 
1 Uri, MEL V. adv, Before the NN time. | by, arri: ; troubleſome; unmanageable, 14-5441 
0 He only fair, and what he fair hath made; 1 ( 1.) Have to my window; Pre if ſhe be froward, 
5 All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. ' Spenſer, Then haſt thou taught Hortenſio to nn. S Shak; 
} If ever he have child, abortive be it; The ladies prove averſe, 
| . Prodigions and untimely brought to light. Shak. And more «ntowward to be won. e 
N — Butchers, and villains! . Than b; Caligula the moon. 1 74 I 1 
45 | How beet a play. have you untimely cropt ? Shak. They were a croſs, odd, untoward, people. 4 South. 
Ih ——— - Call up our friends, | Some men have made a very untoward uſe of this, and ſuch 
Wy. : And let them know what we mean to do, Fa as he never intended they ſhould, Woodward, 
N. And what's untimely done. Sbal. Hamlet. (2.) Vaſt is my theme, yet unconceiv'd, and brings 
| 1 Why came I fo untimel ly forth 440 4 e words, ſcarce looſen'd from the things. Creech. 
| is Into a world, which, wanting thee, | Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of the 
1 Cry entertain us with no worth ? Waller. Prin oo * 1 the ban $enucdy manger, W them 
4 | | ; | x from maki e heſt advantage of their voice, wift, 
15 UnrT1i'xGeD. adj, 1. Not ſtained z not diſcoloured. 2.ĩ 00 The rabbins tes Re any Jew 1 15 
1 Not infected. Did make to Gad or man a vow FP: 
N by 
nal 6. ) It appears what beams are untinged, and which ani W hich afterwards he found untoward, * 
* - the primary, or ſecondary 1 iris. Bexle on Colours. Or ſtubborn to be kept, or too hard | 
2.) Your inattention I cannot pardon ; Pope has the ſame Any three other Jews o' th* nation, . 
gelte neither is Bolingbroke untinged with it. Saif? to Gay. Might free him from the obligation.  Hudibras, 


UnTti'xAaBLE. adj, Indefa'tgable ; unwearied, ö 
A moſt incomparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an wntirable and continuate goodnefs, Shak. 


been adj. Not made weary. 
wy Hlath he ſo long held out with me untir d, 
And ſtops he now for breath ? * 
See great Marcellus! how untir' A in toils, 
| He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal ſpoils !” 


Ur 1'TLED. adj. [un and z#tle.] Having no title. 
O nation miſerable! 

With an untitled tyrant, bloody ſce ter'd; 

When fhalt thou fee thy wholeſome days again? 


WM. 0. ME {lr was the old word fat 2 db en * 
FT * | 


To See 


ber WARDLY. adj, 


tricks and vices, 


(e UxTo'warDLyY. adv. Awkwardly ; ungainly; perverſely. 
Shak. Rich. III. 


Awkward ; peryerſe ; froward. 
They learn, from unbred or debauched ſervants, untowardly 
Locke on Educat. 


He that provides for this ſhort life, but takes no care for e- 


ternity, acts as untowardly and as croſsly to the reaſon of 

things, as can be. Tillotſ. 

He explained them very untowardly, . 
Dryden. Unz xa! 'CBABLE, NI 4 Not to be traced. 

The workings ovidence are ſecret and untraceable, 15 

which it difpoles by e lives of men, South's Sermons. 

UnrTara'cep. Not marked by any footſteps. 
bal. Nor wich x. if advantag'd in ah 15 "RS, 
—- taking wing from thy re height, 
hrough watrac'd ways, and airy paths I fly, bo” 
F . More boundleſs in my fancy than my eye. Denham. 


O continue thy loving kindneſs; rato . 


It was their hurt vntruly to attribute hach gn power unto Un CTABLE. adj. I intrai table, Fr. intrachubilis, Lat.] 


fa gods. . ... Hooker, 
She, by her wicked arts, and wily kill,.. t: e 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. . 


The uſe of the navel is to continye the infant. unto the mother, 
and by the veſſels thereof eouvey its ſuſtentation. rown. 
Children mine the freedom of Þath. hands, ofren confine 
r left. 150 
#0 "RW. when the cold Digznttan en Were, ö FF WE 
What does my; friend belieye I thi kor alk? en 
Vet me yet I ſs poſſes, e M1 ve: e HR 
. Whbate er of life remains antu myſelf. 133 res. 


bnree, a 1. Not. eee, a. " . Ne "revealed. 


87 + 


4; 


*S 1 
* > 8 - I ww © vo 
Ns numbered. - * * = 
4; * . . 


1 _ governable ; ſtubborn. 


the Engliſh, began to be ſtiff, 
ly preſſing for ſpeedy reſolutions 750 ſhort, meetings. | 101 
Ha 


Brown, | 


. UnTraicrtaBLEwess. 


to be — or mana 


Not yielding to common meaſures and management; 


2. Rough ; difficult. | 
(1.) The French, ſuppoſing that they had advantage over 
and almoſt untradtable, ſharp- 


© If any father bave a' fon thus perverſs* and aura, 1 


know not what more he can do but pray for bim. Locte. 

db 8 untraftable i in the legs, with 4 een pearance 
in ö inn. Diet. 
210 (2, } I forc'd to ride thꝰ untradtab le abyſs. 3 — 5 


: Unwillin * 
ad; in d 


Ke + ef 


© of rabaeit 510 EN 


Ins 


22 


rdly 
cat. 
ely. 
re- 
1 
lot 

we. 


by 
non,. 


_ able to vis as 1 85 


e as UuRED. adi. Not laid up; not repaired, F 


Urans. adj.” 
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mers inlounlari 1 FR ende ee 1 


n 


Than wenn | 1 Wen en e vl 51% ur, * 

in the organs 5 », particularly adapted tq think ; or 2 variety beg, e | 

PEER can of 5785 2 09. Want pf * Through what new fene und, change F ar 
ble Locle. 2 £ iT vet t TE eee ot ww 20% 22 


7 10 +. 44313 & 1 
Viral 'p1NG, dj. "Not « engag ed.in'6 mmerce, 0 nate 
Mien leaye eltates to their hilde in 25 as {i 
in wntr ading and Mute 225 
n 3 Loc k. 


EA INED. adj. Not FTA not we ; 
nor diſcip lined: 2, Ya gulat; e W 
(.) "My wit ay in 10 of art. 8 "Shak. i, 


The king's forces charged li and they again as toytly. 


1 received the charge, but being an 2 multitude, with- 


out n ſoldier or guide, ney were oy put, to Or Hayy. 
do — — Life, 1 16 * 9% 4 8171 AY * .J 
"T6 W and ignoble, is more Cc, "1 IF REC 
 Untrain'd in arms, where raſhneſs leads not od Milton. 


No expert general. will bring a company of raw, untrained 
men into the field; but will, by little bloodleſs ſkirmiſhes, in- 
ſtruct them in the manner of the fight. | | hom. of Tichy. 

(2.) Gad not abroad at ex ry queſt and call 


ot an untrained hope or paſſion: 8470 
To court each place of . that wt "AY | i 
Is wantonneſs in contemplation. | Herbert. 


UNTRANSPE'RRABLE, adh. lncapable o of being prod from 
one to another. 


In parliament there i is 2 rare co-ordination of power, thongh | 


the ſoyereignty remain ſtill entire and wntrangferable, in the 
prince, - ,** ._ Howel's Pre-eminence of ee 
uin nt adj. Not diaphanou: ; Opaque. 
Though held againſt "he light they appear diof eee 
yellow, yet looked on with one's back turned to the 5 wy 
exhibited an wntranſparent blue. | Boyle on Colour 


UnTxra'VeLLED. adj, 1. 
2. Having never ſeen foreign countries. 

(1.) We find no open track, or conſtant manuduction i in this 
labyrinth, but are ofttimes Fain to wander in America, and un- 
travelled. parts. Brown's Pref. to Vulgar Errors. 

(2.) An untravelled ae cannot reliſh all the beau- 

ties of Italian pictures; becauſe the poſtures expreſſed in them 
are often ſuch as.are peculiar to that country. 


To Uxr READ. w. 3. To tread dack to g back in the 
ſame ſteps. | 
We will untread the eps of damned fight, - 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankneſs and irregulat courſe, 


Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have Gerlock d. e 


LF 3. 4.4 


343 $47 54 


Her attendants ples, ay 
Saw. her a- bed and in the mormng early - pA a 
hey found the bed untreaſur d of their iſtreſs;" 


Un T RE! A TABLE. adj. Not treatable; not eee | 
Men are of ſo untreatable a one) that nothing can be ob- 
tained of them. 8 Wy, of Piety. 


1. Not yet . 4. yet ex- 
perienced. 3 Not ert paſſed trial. Neal rl 
\ (1.) — It behoves, -.- ....;-! 


89 sf { 1 ( © } 
From hard eſſays, and ill ſucceſſes paſt, * * Anlage 
A faithful leader, not to hazard all 400 of ys 200 


Never 9040 by en | 


Audiſ. 


© Shot, 


fie N b cſecure, of 94} 1 1 #1 97* 1 * 2 
1 4 0 ntures AY cpu though: war one „eme 
bs gainſt whate er may tempt. Milton's Par. Repair, 
NTRI'UMPHABLE, adj. - Which allows no rinapb. 
What towns, what arriſons ee 15 
With Savard of this b ood ſubdue; ian 5 0 g 2 


Which now y' art b 3 
y'afe ent t thr Wa 
In 4A mphab Kip Pa he F4 | abe 
vente o. 1 J. Ngt, palted, not marked by the 
"Ys 0/DDE Tot. „Motto $ to Watt. Sf 4-030 


The oe? he came, not ark n * 
Was difficult, by human min bins 4 Paradif: Regain, 
Now while the heav'n by the ſun” steam . 0 
Hath took no print of the approaching ligbt, 
And all the ſpangied hoſt Keep watch. 's inen | 
A garland made of ſueſi ew bays, Inf any 50 * 
And fought in ſucks untrodden ways, | Ee f 1 'y 
As no man's temples et did eroWVᷣ nm. 
Who was the firlt .to'e xplore th" itil ath, 
When life was hazarded in ey'ty ſtep ? a 427 Caio. 


Unrao LED A. Not bowled, not rolled along.” 
Hard fate! unf is now the charming dye z 


The playhouſe and the parks unviſited muſt lie. 
UnTRro'uBLeD. ad, 1. Not. diſturbed 


Dryd. 
by care, ee 


or guilt. 2. Not agitated ; not confuſed ; free from pal- 
 fion. 3. Not interrupted in che natural courſe. 4. Tran- 
e N clear; not mudded. 88 
'- ̃ .) Quiet untroubled ſoul, nl anite £57 J 
Arm, fight and, conquer, for fair England's fake.” Shak. 
+ (2.) Our Saviour meok, and with «rtroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry'd ſore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. be. 


([̃4.) Would they think with how ſmall allowance 1 
25 Uatronblea nature doth herſelf ſuſſice, cnn Hog 
Such Tuperfluities they would. deſpiſee. Spenſer, 
(4-) The equal diſtribution, of the ſpirits i in the lichior with 
the cangible parts, ever repreſenteth bodies clear and untroub led. 


I , , » O! 7 Bacon, | 
Us Tav's. adj. 4. Faiſe ; contrary. to reality, 55 Faiſe; 


not faithful. 
(1.) By what conſtruQion ſhall any man make tho 

riſons true, holding that 8 r k - 

That a vel bled. with, aſhes, will receive. the | like quan- 

tity of water, that it would have done if it had been empty, is 

utterly aurut, for the, water will pot go in by a fifth part. 


+ „ 


q con. 
"P Cie Belo fee a bond, | a 
Umels I prove untrut; | 1 E 
Nor can 1 ever be ſo fond, F warts 08 
To prove untrue for you. © * Bag Cuciling. 


FP bora commands thoſe nymplis and Tr "Ry | 
Who liv d in flothful cat, and Joofe Gent, 8 : 


Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, © 3 

The men inglorious knights, the Tadies alt Anlrue. Dryd. 
UnTrv'Ly. adv. Fallely ; not according to truth. 

It was their hurt Wr 10 recibure' fo great power; unto 


„ by himſelf any! ton, falle gods. her 

"That he no ways ner meas may SY eee 
, Ls | Denham * un 2 7 4 | 

Thas te boy hy er oe P „ UnTav'sT1 NESS: #: FI Unfaithfulneſs, r : * 
Mean 1 to try,” what we untr 41 ght, arte ee 25 Secretary Doſes under Nn of gravity, covered much 
The pain n of abſence from thy Acht „ Milton's Pare Loft. antruftnefs Of DEAL. Hayward. 
The heppieſt of mankind ee thoſe ſolid blefiugs UN rA /r R. 1. J 1, Falſehood; ene reality; 2. 
which they already have, fet their hea pon ſomewheot which Moral falſehood; not W 1 3. ert want of 


they want; ſome '#nt7/d'plea hich, i they coold but 
taſte, they ſhould aire dt, oh leſt. *; av 
Self-preſervation, the lonj acquaintance of foul and body, 
the N condition of 4 aration, are ſufficient teaſons not 
to burn dur backs upon _ out of an AL Collier. 


. e H. Shed perfect, and abhars wntyath, 


| ideliey« + 4 . Falſe afſertion. | 


"#1 7 10 


n influener for es ou | MY 
ks 75 my ye * ang 


63.) | 
80 my untruth had not — him to it, 


0 * r 
ich JON 


or practice 4 


The King had We” 


4.) In — of 1 
1 2524 the N ex ++ we Lys 


Ok: that * unrl 
n den pol- O time 
yy moſt tru- a 31 


> Ws. ? 
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+. 5 * v_ hi ar 
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* 
ne e 


thou muſt untangle this, not. 11 
bal. 


3 2 
1 is tod hard à knot eue ue. 


vy, are likewiſe 1 behove full en- Hooker. ' 'Unlac'd her ſays, her ni own is ang 1 nl n 
ly There is little hope. ſor — oh aftice in this” diſpute, from And dare has of bead. Geb 5 aſic ben (oh © © oY 
a man, who ren rae of is axe Ht o hotori- ToUNv ain; a. To unc ver; to Arip. of n oo: This 
ous an untfutb. bo av 6s - Atter . . word is Lewe, or unveil, according to its etymology, 
Un 00 ABLE. 4 rend not wüten. b See Vail, and Ven. 5 | N 5 
My news in dumb filence will 1 böry, N Troy reyiv'd, her mourning face wein. mi Denham, 
For they are harſh, unttmable, and bad, zal. bree LUAB LY, ad;.. Ineſtiwable. ; being ahove price. 
A luteſtring, merely un&ual i in its parts, giveth. a harſh and Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them 
untunable ſound ; which ſtrings we te | Ja . the Ae PEN, of A virtuous and pious . | 
lis harſh wntuhable pipe is , more fit than a raven 's, to join Aterbury. 
with the muſick of a choirs Tatler. 


To UN TUNE. . . 
2. To diſorder. 
481 ) Take but degree away, untune that firing, 
nd hark what diſcord follows. | | 
When the laſt and dreadful hour, 

'This dear eant ſhall deyour, 
The trumpet ſhall 11 e heard on high, | 
"I dead hall live, the livin die, 18007 


1. T0 alt incapable of harmony. 


muſiek ſhall wntune the ſky; Dryd. . 
Ahe captives, as their tyrant ſhall require, 
Thar they ſhould breathe the ſong, and touch the lyre, 
Shall ſay; can Jacob's ſervile race rejoice, 
Untun d the muſick, and diſus d the voice? Prior. © 


(2.) O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature; 
Tb' untun d and jar ring ſenſes, O wind up 
Of this child- changed father, At. 


UnTvu'zneD. adj, Not turned. 
New crimes invented, left anturn'd no ſtone, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. 


D-y4. 


So eager hath the inquiſitive part of mankind been to oF 


this matter to a fair iſſue, that no ſtone hath been left unturne 
no way, whereby theſe —_— could have been brought forth 
of the ſea, but one or other hath pitched upon. Woodward. 


UnTv'toreD. adj. Uninſtructed; untaught. 
Thy mother took into her d bed 
Some dr untutor d churl; and noble ſtock 


Was graft with crab- tree ſlip, whoſe fruit thou art. Shak. 
Thy even thoughts with ſo much plainneſs flow, | 

Their ſenſe untutor'd infancy may know. 

Yet to ſuch height is all that plainneſs wrought, | 

Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. Prior. 


To UnTwi'ne. v. a. 1. To open what is held together by 
convolution. 2. To open what is wrapped on uſelf, 3. 
To ſeparate that which claſps round any thing. 

(I.) But fince the ſiſters did ſo ſoon antabine 


Shak, ng | 


Shak; K. Lear. 


Unva"ritp. adj. Not changed ; 


Unva' ANISHED, adj. 


UNVARVYING. adj, 


OY 1 "adi. 


mable ; above prices | 
” (1.) He may not, as urvalued perſons do, 
Carve for himſelf ; for on his choice depens 
The fafety and the health of the whole ſtate. bat. 
(.) I thought I ſa a thouſand fearfol wrecks 3 FORTY 
| Ineſtimable tones, wrualu'd jewels. Shah. 


Unya'nquisneD. 1 Not conquered ; not overcome. 
Shall I for lucre of the reſt undanguiſb 4. F | 
Detract fo much from that prerogative, 
As to be called but viceroy of the whole ? ; gs 
I doth more often fall by error of the wnrunguiſhed, 
by the valour of the victorious. Hayward, 
They riſe unvanqu/ſh'd. Milton Par. Loft. 
Unva'z1aBLs: adj. [inwariable, Fr.] Not chaogeable 3 
not mutable. 
The two great hinges of morality ſtand fixt and unvariable 
as the two poles : whatever is naturally conducive to the com- 
mon interelt, is good 3 and JO has a contrary influence, 


is evil. | Norri . 


i. Not pines; negleQed; 2. Ineſti- 


not diverſified. 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep clole to truth and 
inſtruction, by unvaried terms, and plam, unſophiſticated 
arguments; yet it concerns e not to be impoſed on. 

5 3 Locle. 
BE ring round the fame . chimes, 
With ſure returns of ſtill-expected rhymes. 


1. Not overlaid with varnith. 
Not adorned; not decorated. 
(2) 1 will a round, anvarniſb d tale deliver, 
Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what charms 
I won his daughter with. Shak. Othello, 


Not liable to change. 


We cannot keep b y us any ſtanding, unvarying meaſure of 
duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting luccefſion, as we 


can of certain lengths of extenſion, as inches marked out in per- 


Pope. 
2. 


So fair a thread, III ſtrive to piece the li Walter: op On FR OS tat 
o fair a threa rive to piece the line. aller. 
(2.) It turns finely and ſoftly three or four turns, cauſed by To «UN FR a & f * * 28 V 10 = 1 y To unco- 
the untwining of the beard by the moiſture. * Bacon. 0 1. un . ee nn 
(3. ) Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the Syren Apparent queen, . unvei/d her erleſs light She ks 
hows of Italy on, never anbau from the maſt of God's o the E ſtream ae 233 gh 6 reed 
a Aſcham. When the gay morn unveils her ag f Pape. 
T Un Twi ST. UV. a. To ſeparate any things involved 1 in (2.) The providence, that's in a . I * 1 Z 
Dane DA. RA nad” As 
ntwifting his ul clew, | in their du es. . 
He *gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenſer. Now unveil d, the toilet ſtands difplay'd, 
The intereſt of prince and people is ſo enfolded in a mutual Each filyer vaſe in myſtick order laid. Pope, 


off. Taylor“ Rule 
Untaviſſing all the chains that tie 
The hidden fe ſoul of rang. 
No, Ill wtwift you; 
I have occaſion for your ſtay on earth. pf " 
Tarred hempen ropes cut ſmall and untwifled, are beneficial 
for lands. ; Mortimer's Huſband, 
Uintauiſ a wire, and from her gums . 
A ſet of teeth completely comes, | Swift, 


Living Holy. 


* 


embrace, that they cannot be untwifled without Flick ga limb UnvE/i.EDLY. adv. 


Milton, | 


Plainly ; without diſguiſe. 
Not knowing what uſe ae will make of what has been un- 
veilediy communicated o you, I was unwilling that ſome 
thidgs, which had coſt me pains, ſhould fall into. a man's 
, that ſtorns to purchaſe knowledge with pains. . 


Dryd. Uv NTIVATED. adj. Not fanned b by 94 e 1 


ri} 


Nor ſhould the air arventilated Nad G e 


The idle r mL W contain 


0 r 7 2 


* 1. 45 ) > 


2nce, 
riß. 


| and 


cated 
n. 


ocle. 
Pope. 
. 


hell, 0s 


Ire of 
as we 
per- 


Locke, 
unco- 


Milton. 


Pope, 


Shak, 
Pope. 


N 


. * , 2 
"7, 8 e eas'd to find his 


eee RITABLE, aa Not t ; WA 


| 5 1 7 4 2 124 wit | 1 | f 
2 19k All theſe proceeded upon ria grows, yy 1 7 ede not u t 21" Bat 83 2 2 r 


Un VE /a5ED. J. "Unacquainted ; unſkilled. & Uny ade ae Not commom ; not ante rare. 
Not eaſtern monarchs; ——ꝗ 4 — days 1 4 1 1 a9 14 th this anuſual and ſtrange courſe they went oh, R's 


0 In dazz)i gold and purple. ſnine ſo an Hy in whoſe heavie esd, judgments I nothing doubt but that 
* e natives of th unſabour , Sy ko tints there may lie hdd en ee 7 NINE to their own in- 
Unwersd * ſpinning, and in looms. unſkill d. oter; Blackmore, . blen elo 2 a 614 eh f vos froth oh; Pr 
* ou gain your point, i your i rious — 88 | 
ooh xED. adj, Untroubled ; ; undiſturbed, . Can make unuſual; words.eaty. and. plan. Roſcom. 
With a bleſtand andext retire, | | A fprightly red vermilions all- her face; f 
„ unhack d ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, And her eyes languiſh with unuſual race. Granville, 
e will bear home that luſty blood again. Sal. That pecu hah ud that the Words Thould” apf ar new, yet 
1 d. with thought of wants which may betide e not ufa al, dut very proper t is avditors. pes * Felton. 
8 for to - moro s dinner to provide. Dran, Juubp. The river flows A and ae, een 
UN —25 Sar oy ou injured z not broken. _ 10 ; The ling” ring remnaut with unuſual tid le, 4 75 kr. 
a! Jon wat againſt your reputation, hs Unvu'svaLness., n./.. Uacommonneſs f infrequen 
And draw within the compaſs of ſuſ 1 e q It nonneſs.g, infrequency. 1 
Th' unviolated honour of your wife Shak. r whos _ EN _ KN we fore 
He, with. ſingular. conſtancy, preſerved his duty and fidelity U i 
| to his majeſty unuiolated. 21 | Clarendon. nuU'SUALLY. adv. [from unyfual } Not in the — 
| This ſtrength diffus d | | 5 nen | 


No leſs through all my linews ints, and bones, 
Than thine, while I preſerv'd theſe locks unſnorn, 
The pledge of my um uiolated vow. N Mitton. 


Ws a adj, .. Wanting virtue. | yt» 


Un U'TTERABLE: WY Ineffable; ; inexpeeſſibe 

| Sighs now breath'd 20 
Unutterable; Which the ſpirit of prayr 2 
Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heav' n with qpeedier fight * 


If they can find in their hearts that the poor uvirtuous, fat Than loudeſt or ator Milton's Par. Loſt. 
Knight ſhall be ny further afflicted, we 2 will be the * What thinks he of the lippides of another life, wherein: 
1 ; Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjor: God will fill us with 1 * Kettletwell. 


lt wounds my fo 


Un V1 err D. adj. 6 Not * 2 of your unurter able ſorgows, * Tau 
"aps F i ini 

Dw ell, not un viſted of heay'n's fair light, U en you; hall "2: — Was quiltleſs;: Smith, 

Sera. CM1iton's Par. 10%. Nv U'LN ERABLE. adj. Exempt from. volts 3 not vulne>, 


The playhouſe and che ail urvifted mult lie. Dips | rable. 


Us v/NirFORM, 4dj, Wanting, uniformity. Th OP god of ſoldiers mform 
[ ?; t ts Q 
Such an un form piety. is in many ſo exactiy . to eee, copy nog) ee re x 


To ſhame tnerable, and 
Satan's intereſt, that he has no cauſe to wiſh the change. of his Like a vreat is marks; A er Dre Shak, 


tenure, | Decay & Pitly. UYNWAKEN ED. adj. Not rouſed from lep. 
Une YAGEABLE. a Not to be paſſed over or voyaged. - The more 
Not this un doyag eable gulph obſcure, His wonder was, to find unauaten d Eve. 
Detain from folſowing thy illuſtrious track. Milton. With treſſes diſcompos'd. | 


Unvu'zGed. aj. Not incited ; not preſſed. | Unwa'lLep. aj. Having no walls. 
The time was once, when+thowurnurg'd would'ſt vow, He came to Meg a great and rich city, but unwalled; and 
That never words were muſick to thine ear, of no ſtrength, | Knalles's Hi ft. of, the Turks, 


- Milton's Par. Loft. 


Unleſs.I ſpake. + , 11-1 Shakeſp. Comedy of Brvours. Unw AES. adv. Unexpectedly; ; beſgre, any caution, or 
Unu'seD. ad. 1. Not put to uſe ; unemployed. 2. Not. expectation. cid 
accuſtomed. She, by her wicked arts, 
(1.) She whoſe huſband abou that time died, forgetting the Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly kill or might, 
abſent Plangus, or, at leaſt, not hoping of dim to attain fo Unwares "_ wrought unto, her wicked wk... | vue. 
aſpiring a purpoſe, left no art unuſed, which might keep he Deity | 


L Hath given ſo many other ſighes and cares 
the live _ Dan whereat the fiſh was ney ng To my attendant ſtate, Kia anuare, 


Sure be that mage ee mejeh-Guck large diſcourſe, ; You might pf lic LEO 3 Clapman. 
( [£4 Rur: ö me a 5 3 N f 14 
Looking before and after, gave us not VUnto the wands: i5 fee e. * 5 


That capability and godlike reaſon, 


Jo ruſt in us u . And chanc'd unwares to. meet him in the way, 


„ IN] 


| After his ſports and.cruel paſtime done. Fairſax. 
Nh — E . entertainment, en a T 8 Still we fail, while ae blows the wind, 5 4 
Pare TOY One, ee Nee e een, 3 Til on ſome ſecret rock UNWATES we light. ___ Faugax, 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood.  Unwa *RULY. adv. | Without Caution ;, ewrelekily; heed» 
Dropt tears as faſt as the Abi <a im and leſsly. | 
Their medicina pom. aigbro-om9 AS b Shak Othello. The beſt part of my powers rrorl „ 
What art thou 554 4 Me 909 UA - Mere in the waſhes all ange 1 1154 ; 
Not from above ; no, thy wan. looks betray. ary ed | " Derour'd by the unexpected thed,s . 14: Jhek, 7 
Diminiſh'd light, and eyes wnus'd to day. | D If 1 bad not wnwwarily engaged. myſelf. for the preſent 
Un Mug 4%, Uſeleſs 3) ſerving.no purpoſe. publiſning it, I ſhould have beps il den henden . 
1 was, perſuaded, by experience, that it. might not . 228 22 


xs By ſuch principles, they renounce "their,legal claim to liber- 
ul. in t ities it was intended for.. Clanville. 
T TTT 


upon them nd, they are as yet utterly antſcful for 410 
* 5 cr e More dus idote againſt 22 . UDNWARINESS. 1. ſ. [from umwary'] Want of caution ; 


F ius a ſurer e % TON = .capbleffocts. 
we wle de e 


olding aways 19:4 nie 0. The ſame temper which incioes'us to a def of fame, na 5 
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- T. EG, EOS 6, count 4 3 — 


- incident to men of. a con 
Unwaisanixt. . Not New 


ns not military. 
e afety might 61d't 


bote bay flight did from a bloodleſs field, N 


5 another, and judge. by t Apr . 


wont ine us into 


409 i £2. Wonne bn ok 


sto battle lend Ind 1. 

I 519d 

any and the 85 i op_ 

More ſpoils than honour to the victor 5 gy e 90 ' Waller. 
.  Avert «nwarlike Indians from his .- -;"} 


af ing = 
b uſed to 


Aguinſt tht — 


Triumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. mos x Doe: 


WARN ED. . Not N 4 not mack wary. 
'  Unexperienced young men, if un Wark 
b | þ: 11 iy 8 Lock es 
Ma May rites, Ht act odT 
That flyly, ſpeak he thing. another think, O34, 7 
Drink on wizard,” till by inchantin dere Ss 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe. Phu. 


nw RRAN TABLE. ach Not defenſible ; not to be juſ- 


tified; not allowed. 


At very diſtant removes an er e is fea- 
ſible, and may be compaſſed without unwwgrrantable corre ſpon »/ 


dence with the people of the air. .. Glanville, 
He who does an «uwarrantable action through a falſe infor- 


mation, which, be ought not to have believed, ange in reaſon 


make the guilt of one fin the excuſe of another, . South. 


Un ARANTABLY. adv,” Not Munde not efenk; 


A true and bumble ſenſe of your own enworthineſs: will not 
ſuffer you to riſe up to that confidence, which ſome men unguar- 


. amm - to, nay, anwarrantably require of others. 


Wake's Preparation for Death. 


Un wA7i An ART Ep. adj. Not aſcertained ; uncertain; 


The ſubjects of this wy rey believe it is not legal for them 
to be enforced to go beyond the ſeas, without their on conſent, 
upon hope of an unavarranted conqueſt; but to reſiſt an invad- 
ing enemy, the ſubject mult be commanded out of the counties 
where they inhabit. Bacon. 


Unwa'ry. adj. 1. Wanting caution; imprudent ; haſty ; ; 


precipitate. 2: Unexpected. ee. 8 
. - Nor think me fo unwary,. N 
To bring my feet again into the ſnare 
Where ance I have been caught. 
So ſpake the falſe archangel, and infus 4 


Bad influence i into th* unwary breaſt, 1 1 U 
; Turning ſhort; he ſtruck with all his tight © | 


Full on the helmet of th' m) knight: 15 
Deep was the wound. D- ryd. 
Propeſitions-about religion are inſinuated into the unwary, 


as well as unbiaſſed u erſtandings of children, and riveted 


there by long cuſtom, * Ra 
2.) All in the open hall amazed ſtood, 

At ſuddenneſs of that amwary fight, 
And wonder'd at his breathleſs Haſty mood. Spenſer. 


Unwa'sneD. 1 adj. Not by not cleanſed by waſh- 


Unwa'sHEN. 


ing. 

Another lean um uh artifcer 1 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's. death. W 41; had. 
To eat with unwaſten hands defileth not a man. Matth. xv. 
He accepts of no unclean, no unwaſbed ſacrifice; and if re- 

pentance uſher not in, prayer will never find en 

When the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat remains a 
Urwaſh'd, it ſoaks into their empty veinss ; 


Unwa' SED. adj Not conſumed'; not Hminiſhed., 


Why have thoſe rocks ſo long ##vaftrd ſtood, 
Since, laviſh of their ſtock, they through the flood - 
Have, ages paſt, their melting cryſtal ſpread,, | 
And with their ſpoils the liquid regions fed? "Blackmore 


Unwa'srino! adj: Not growing leſs ; "on decaying. 


Pureſt love's ; Aloo treaſure 


| Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure N KN gen A a0 cul 


Sacred Hymen ! theſe are thine. | tl F 


Urwa' vB. 49. Not uſed. tg and c. inthe 


road. 


as 5 WWW 


thing for 
she e with ſuch offenſive arma, as no ereature elle can well avoid. 


17 Unwe' ARTABLE. adj. 


Unwe'arleD. adj.” 


* 


e goſpel to the World. 


o UN WE ARY. wv. a. To refreſh after wearineſs. 


 Unwe' IGHING, adj, Inconfiderate ; Ad. 


"I 


Beaſts, that wa been kid off Ry 1 Wa” 1 for a 


* "ik 's uſe, as _ _ ire! Pan Fab not * 
en tins 1 | WEE OA Sc 


Unwza' KE NED: wr eren 476 % ohh 


By reaſon of the exſołtion of ſome /air ot of 1 855 Flat k, the 
elaſtical power of the remaining air was wer debilitated, 


in riſon of he harry Freie of he external Air, 
Unwe'aponeD. >. adj. Not ff bur nidböd ink ofentive a 3 


As the beaſts are armed with fierce teeth, paws,' horns, and 
order bodily inſtruments of much advantage again awe unttapon- 
ed men; ſo hath reaſon taught man to 1 be hand 


I 


lo4d in 4 gat 9 417 4.4 Retigh 
Not tos be ed i iodefatigable. 
Deſire to reſemble a in ee n * undueari- 
able. "Hooker, 
Not tired; not Geiges. 2. In- 
defatigable ; * 4 hs 5 not to be gl not b en un- 
der fatigue. by, | 1 
(1.) = The Creator from is work.” egy 
Deſiſting, though #1wearied, up return 4. 22 
Their bloody taſk ae Rill they Ee "We" . 
Still th' w22vearyd' fire purſues the tuneful ſtrain ! . 
(2.) Heijoy' d to range abroad in freſh attite, * e 


Through the wide compats of the aty cht. 


And with, anxwearied limbs each part t enquire, Spenſer 
Godlike his unwweary'd bounty flows; 


Firſt loves to do, then loves Fa good he does. Denban, 
A winged virtue through th ethberial ſky, 
From orb to orb, unwea! y* 'd doſt thou fly. Lite 


An unwearied devotion, in the, ſervice. of, God, recommended 
Rogers's Serme; 


The righteous ſnall certainly be faved, but then tie Chriſtian 


character of a righteous man implies a conſtant, untwearied per- 


ſeverance. m many painful inſtances of duty. * Rogers, 


It unzbearies, and rr more wn ay thing, 18 too 


great labour. 1 Wenne "Temple. 
Unwe'p. adj. Ukmarried: [ys hel e 
F This ſervitude makes you 1 keep unwed.” Arr. 
Milton's Apr Unwzs' DB b. adh. Not cleared from weeds. Sk 
; Fie ! *tis an znzweeded' garden; 1 
That gros to ſeed; Nez "On, ant bn in Salure; ö 
| \Pofleſs 3 it merely, + .1 © Bhaki d 
Un WE. DGEABLE, as. Not to be cloven. 
©; oper derail hes L ddt Node, ati; 55 
88 Thou rather with thy ſnarp and fulph's rous bolt” 
98 | the znwedgeable and gnarledioak, „ ez 


Than the ſoft myrtle. ' Shak. Meaſ, for Medfurt, 


UWE TED. adj. Not lamented. . Now unWwept. 


He myſt not float upon his watry bier 
Unweept, and welter to the parching ind, ten 20499. 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. Milton, 


Unwee'rinG. adj. Ignorant ; unknowing, 


Her ſeeming dead he found with feigned fear, e211 
As all vnweeting of that well ſne knew Ic NH 
And pained himſelf with buy care ts reat” 
Her out of careleſs ſwoon. on Lviv e Sehe 
But contrary, ub200eting-he-Fubfiled hat 26 7169) 149 
The purpos'd counſel, pre-ordain'd and fix d, 6 16d T 
Of the moſt high. $0083 THE TRL IH. om ens . Milton, 


" Unw#'1Gne. ad. 1. Not examined by the pale 2. 


Not conſiderate; negligent. 
(1.) Solomon jeſt all the veſſels N eig becauſt they 
were ext eding man y. et oouonoqrs d dmbäng: Kings, vii. 
(2) What unwerzhet- behavior hath 2 
pickt out of my converſation that he dures i this mad 
me ? by he hath not n ems N Sha 
12 5 Daughtar, what words have paſs'd thy lip l 4 
eem not unjuſtly By my oeh ee u nad # 


OE human race the wiſeſt, and the beſt. 
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Wiſe — 5 no z quo but The va. a very eden, ig- . Wo agve, oi 4 1 in 2 fat, MES 1 


2 5 unweig hing fellow. bal. of fifty-eſght ears ola, in of or five * carried him out. of 
Us we'TCcome. « 2 Not pleaſing ; not ne ; not well the world, 8 IE 1 ' © =: Clarendon. 
& ived. | 8 ; , | bu 1. ae. : 0 * ae, 
| =" Svc e wettelcome t ings at at ee, 7 8 | | Wallowing . thei gait, | 
e Tie hard to reconcile. den, Macbeth. Tempeſt the ocean. Milt. Par. Toff i 
, don us th wrivelcome news Unuielay ſums of e, which higher mount, 1 | 
; wow: earth arriv'd at heaven-gate, difpleas'd | Wan Than files of marſhal'd figures « can account. DA. vl 
2 All were who heard. | Milton n Par, - Lot Nothing here th unwieldy rock avails, Kn nl 
44 Though he that brings unwelcome news +, | ""Rehoubdin harmleſs from the plaited ſcales, SY ' non 
d las but alofing office, yet he that hews Ret G That, firm y join'd, preſery'd him from a wound, 9 
ak Voour danger firſt, and then your way to ſafety, | Wich native armour cruſted all around. Addiſon” s Ovid. 1 
d M,jay heal that wound he made. Benbam's Sophy What carriage can bear away all the rude and unwieldy lop- IP. 
orc'd from her preſence, and condemn'd to live pings of a branchy tree at ons? Witts on the Mind. ms 
6, Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. - Dryd. Un w1LLING. adj, Loath ; not Shady not inclined 3 i 
| — From. the very inſtances of perception, ſome things are grate- not complying by inclinarion.;., |- Wi" | 
1 ful, and others wnxwelcome to them; hone things: that they 1 in- The nature of man is unwilhng to c * do inge that 1 1 
1 | chi to, and others that they fly. | Locke. in it ſhall always condemn itſelf. ls. a 
C Such haſty nights as theſe, would give very ebene inter- if thou-doſt Jad him traſtable, 'Þ Rays ; 1 
if to my bours. | 5 0 n. E 3 CODED N 
1. | ruptions 45 ncourage 15 and tell him all our reaſons | . 
Uwe eT. adj, Not lamented; not betkoaned.; „ Ik be be esche, icy, cold, unquilli ng BP |: 
We”, Fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd'; - mY: Be thou ſo too, . Ne > In 3 
Your widow dolours likewiſe be wnwept. Shak. Rich, III. If the ſun c unwilling to his race, 1 Ss 
__ | e, but the ſlaves that mount you to the throne 1 4 80 EI Clouds on his brows, and {pots upon his face, | 183 
7 A baſe, ignoble crowd, without a name ___  Suſpe& a drizzling da. 225 | Dryden, 1 
| Unwwept, unworthy, of the fun'ral Ser; ine Sit 7H HR] I Heav'n's unchang'd decrees metentive — DH 
. By, duty bound to forfeit each his lif. Du. More powerful gods have torn thee from my fide, 4 
er Unw#' r. adj. Not moiſt. 63H L - Unwiliing to reſign, and doom'd a- bride. i: Dry. 1 
5 Once I meant to meet . Ac length I drop, but in unwilling ears, | 3 = 
. "op — 78 _ .* and eyes wmwet z $ This faying counſel, keep. your piece nine years. Pope. 71 1 
et ſince I have thee here in narrow room, HA a * | 8 
1% xy tears mall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb.  (. Dry4. Us WAALINGLY. | adv. e 20h ee eee 1 
ded | Un wal'pr. ad.” Not puniſhed : not cotrected with the be whining ſhookiboyy: with his ſatchel, BY 
"Mer *rod- 2 BER And: ſhining morning face, ee, like ſnail 421 1 
ian JK Tremble, thou wretch, e fi _ Unzwillmgly to ſchool. Sha. As You Like it. 9 
er- Thou haſt within thee undivulged crimes, A A fealt the people held to Dagon, and forbid F108 
Irs, Unawhipt of juſtice. 1 Shak. . Lear. | Laborious works, ,nwilimgly this reſt 1 
K 5 Once I caught him in a lie | Their tuperſtition yields. | ile '* Agoniftee. i 
00 And then, uxwhipt, he had the ſenſe to cry. ee Pope. — Still diſmay” d 3 ; 1 
ple. UxwHo'LESOME. adj. 1. lofalybrious ;. Ring wi By ſeas on Kies, wnwvilbng ly they ſtay 4. FS. by Denham. 1 
health. 2 Corrupt ; tainted.” n men were once. the prince” s focs, and then; 1 
are. (1.) The diſcarery of the difpoGit tion of the. air, js good. for 1 1 2 Sh 1 him great: but now. * 
the; %oonofticks of Wholeſome and unwholeſone years. Bacon. b is tends, {hall nr undo him. $4 5 Denhan, "08 
The ere I a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce. freely n on od 1 05 re contagign Mr 0 faſt, e . 
The = impriſon'd 8 End! Eu mA ud 4 OE And het wa 2 RIS Ta he * 1 en 1c? N 
F wholeſome draught ; but here I fin amen N | aa 5 
net. The wee of bei in freſh - blowitig, pure and ſweet, * That country, which page elle the foe maintain? Dpa. 1. 
Witb day · ſpring born ; bere leave me to reſpire. Milton.) Us wx Na i appel diſinclination. . 
How can any one be aſſured, that his meat and drink are not be Ince, with proteſted Wo Ningeſs to, obey, is no bet 1 
8. poiſoned, and made unboleſome he{ore, ky are e "ps to der 8 man Boy dileb nene 1 * ö 4 
ſurt him ? | "_ . 1 : South, What moved the man 00 yield to. her - perſoafions } > "Even the 4 1 
. Rome is never fuller of. -nohilics, chan, TY ſummer z 3 for the Lame cauſe that bath e q al}, men Nicks an unwillingneſs to 2 
country towns are ſo. infeſted with unwhote ſome. vapours, that grieve her, and ma ake her a, let the ſho pine, and be over- * 
| they dare not truſt tiemfelvgs ag abe, hing the heatslaft. come witli ſo 8226 6. 87 N GEES 5 77 Huf, of the World, 1 
1 ; Addiſon on Italy. - I ſee with. Fed - 1 ri 1 
ton. Children born healthy, often contract W from an un- Vou lay upon me this command, and through Dr e bb 
. evboleſome nurie.. |), Arbutb, on Diet. „fee your 5 therefore, muſt obey you. Denbam. 1 
fs (2.) We! u uſe this, boating ;bumidity this groſs, wa- There is 77 eaple a rel lutance and unwyillingneſs.. to be 1 
2 try, pumpion + we'll teach; Jum: . bee Jays: res We ee, ever! among the vulgar, how, fond Li 
"7M | BETTE 1120.9 Bes . BY ih gi 0 ul bakeſteare. they are to have an inſcription oyer the their Brave, E i 
5 a! -- they ep 2 155 _ 1 ToUnwi'xv. mo; hell, and, Parte. patlive unwound.” i. 
Then'in the Thad covey, t ſeek repoſe. mn: 4551 Re 150 72 To ſeparnie e to untwiſt ; to un- [i 
Unwl E LDINESS. 1. Heavineſs; di ficulty to move, or * mat ES. 7 £0. Fe IRE Ida Kom- einabgle- f i 
be moved. 11212 ; 1 elend (12. Jo? 121 0 5 | CLOS SLE iy 1 5 1 . 
To what n wnwieldineſs,; S 93014 ei Ten b (1. n bis buen hn by ſome: years. learned, i to i 
And burdenous corpulence my love had growns ; TIT IG R dg and tear „anly from her, that it ſhould 1 | 
But that I made i it feed upon * Ef a 92111 10 yas PR ſtronger | irren his, to f unwound ſo fl 1 
That which love worſt endures, diſcretion. | Donne. apy a kack CCC cee il 
The ſu ppoſed am wieldineſs of its maſſy bull. grounded upon | " You bold] "Dew th + * e . 6 ren 
our experience of the, W de, of., great and heavy bodies to An 4 work a Ne ich they pr. | 


motion, is a mexe) mpoRure o fot guid 5 G/arpille. nie 11% p end N bo OM 
Un wr'zLpy. 4%. le, not eaſily moving. or Armen de A 11 0 e N 
moved 3 bulky 3 weighty, 3. un. be | 1 7 ; 1 | a 4 | Naa 25 | Dr . 
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. UN, N UN, 
Dede rin to ſere God as the 'but bin les the Bars vigour th en vin 4 Oe. 

825 880 VV 5 e e Hh. 
ore 0 88 entaugle are in md IX WI xNsss be anting teſti | 

51 AN tle troubled, when Prey hear, ſo bitter NN Loh ice FP i Wers *. p rſt mony 0 . 1 

IN 1 chare h Hat ra 4, 5 as LW Leſt their 2eal to to the;ca auſe:ſho ſhonl LA n be anne. 
994 yo navind her Toys frond e oY l 323 ROMS" 0) ford #3 | 
Leit it eta raveh, a nd bY 800 bl) en Unwi'r Tine "Wi Fe 9 {Properly ee from BY 
Bottom it on mee. Shak nene 7 . ey . Wnhqut know ge * N out conſeſouſ- | 


To Unwi'np. w. . To. admit_evolution, g. 
Put the bottom into clean Kalding water, and they will ea- 
= W &31 Mortimer 's, Huſb. 
n 11 k 40% ot cleaned ru bing. . an 
115 VIA Is Hort an 


4 faces were A 1 badg' d. Fen e 
N. were their aggers, which unNwip,d we foun 
| pi 105 Tp 9 2 92. AD Shak. Macbeth. 
 Unwr'ss. adj. Weak ; defective in wiſdom. 1 4D 4 
0 gd, bur wöſt a0 % atriciansg ! Hy 
Yu grave, but reckleſs Lofts the you thus 
Giv'n Hydra here to chuſe an officer. Sbal. Coriolg nus. 
Be not ta en tardy by unwiſe delay. "Shak. 
He who of thoſe delights can judge, ai ſpare 
Jo interpoſe them oft, is not unaviſe, . 
This the Greeks Wyp"this tic barbarians eiche wit and the 
un- f. a nan 0 dab Til hear. 
When kings grow Rubborn, llothful, or een, 
Each private min: for pu ick gobd ſhould mite. 5 v4 1 „ 
When the balance of power is daly fixed in a Hate, nothing - 
is more dangerous or un es . to give Ag: to the firſt ſteps 
of popular encroachments. > Swift, 


Dur, SEL. We; Weakly; not prodently not wiſely. 


Lacy Zelmaney like ſome, 
light to give preſents than pay debts, 


4 47 * 
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124 
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aer rather to e Ber 


love upon me, thanto retompence hin in L Staney. 
Unwwiſely'weithe wiſer 8 DNA N | 
x, fuppoſin them oppreſs einne 
215 £5 < PP! e A Wn. 


With tyrant's force. 5 
To unwiſh that which is, , ock to 


L 


To Unwi' SH, 
es 


. . 


My * 1 vou and I dans 


Without, more help, could fight this ye bah ZE 
D ds wbb det 96 218% fee" geo ſandwich 5 


4 


Which likes me better than to Wiſh'us ohe! füt Fbal. 
To deſire there were ho God, Were plainly ” to ana their 
own being, which muſt be in the a, n of 


Brbun. 


3 - 17 14 


ont” 


nihilatec Tu} 
that eſſence, which E ſupportetfr them. | 


Ux w1'sHED.: adj... Not ſought ; not deſire und 


So jealous is the of -my love py her Nane ths I never; 
yet begin to open my mouth to b e de but 
that her znVviſhed” preſenee gave ay tale Aconclufion, ef ore Fo 


- Hou a beginning. 


To Ws u bed \ oke ti wth S617 b gk oy 8 
M foul conſents not to ec reit Ry. bk 1.2403 4 
n While We Ab Fi wealth 4: LAN t Toa 


© . 


The beſt of: brothers gt his natal home, 
By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife,” Feet ths | 
End the ſad evenifig!6f a ſtormy fe. 10 ys : 119 Pope, 
Unwyi'sr. 24%. Unrhought of ; crow, oy 2108 ber. 
Twi Unwy' 5 5. a. ee . Wi, Net 

" tiſeg.” 


apts - + — _ 


Fe groom | 
ke . 918184 4.1 
91771 
.$hak. 
| 2s 05 10 


Un WITDRsT wi NG: = 5 


By edi M b 


6 $34 


— 100 n 600 wit . vo 
N : ityfo an bn. 
e B decp fi "EE 95 Hosch, fen : Vl 


7 1 12 1 Ch Home 
"CY. 


Pg F 


e 4 0 Ii . 


4 2 


" 


4 


. 5 


undbiſely liberal, that more de- 


aue Net 


- Le * 


ness. We. een 1A 
In theſe fatal "ls: it falls 5 it db. went 
ers make ſecond cauſes unwittingly neveſſary to their determina. 
tions. Fi yrw wwoy nagy Dos (01 aTogaoh We Sidney. 
4% Tboſe things are termed moſt 0 natural agents, Chich 
keep the law of their ind ©anwittimng ly, as the heavens and E 
1 of the world, Which can do no otheriſe than th 
FD mot; anraon1L5y To ee nite wroy: S120 __ 
- 11 Atheiſts repudiate-all title to heaven, merely for prbſent p a- 
"fore; beſides the extreme madneſs of running (licks a — 2 
 hazazd after death, they unwittingly deprive, Winne here of 


that nm they ſeek for. woch 120 01.57 Benny, 
Unwo'nTE Dd; ih 2) 1 Untommon ; unuſually; - Tars in. 
frequent, | itccuftorned'; et. nt 
en) His fad, duft eyes, "fink deep in hollow | pits, 11 
Could not eure fr 1 dent fo e "ery F e er. 
My father's ôf A better Batu nr eg 
WF he appears tb pech; this is wnabonted FLIES 
hich now came from Hm.. n 


Every unwonted meteor is \porremtous , and ſome divine pro 
noſtick. Warm, Glawville . 
Thick breath, quick olle, and heavihgof my heart, 
All ſigns of vic Untvyontted ' change upper. Dryd. 
(.) Philodteay/'who bluming, and withal ſmiling, miking 


We bers -pleaſant, and pleaſure ſhamefaſt; tenderly won] 


er feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 
Sea calves unwonted to freſh waters Ay. lay. 
O how 6ft ſhall he 70 

On faich and changed gods pen AY ; and OY 

Rough with black winds and ſtorms,/ 

Unwonted ſhall admire, | _ | 75 
xs! tin adj. 11 without labour. TY, 
Lazy and wunwor ling < pkeepers in this pang work thai 

ameſters, do not. only: keep ſo much of the money of a 
Kol nery in their baude, but make the baby ad d Mm 25 Tac 
A Locke, 
Urxwo' conrihits! "adj... Not adored.” : 
-—— He refoly'd to leaye 1 N 
Urach 4,  unobey'd the throne 1 Million. 


UW O“ A THILV. ad. Not wedding to de ; either a- 


1«boye or below merit. 1 ant bein 20: | (38 ' 6s 
Ad, baſe knight, 1 Eli 00% 
Fo tear the garter from thy craven . 22 
Which 1 have done, becauſe an cou Wend 124. Sec 
Thou waſt inſtalle . "Shak, l. VI. 
Fearing left my je ee „ {7-306 Hy 
And fo unworthily diſgrace the man, 
- I"gave him gentle look. | Shak. 
If we look upon the Ody ſſey as all en, we onde” it 
nba It guglit ro be fou as à ſtor founded dpon truth, 
adorned with eMac of Pobtiyt 1, 4.99 #000! Brooms 
b , ton, eff dend J rere 
ö PAP 1 NE * gil | 
A mind fearing the 44/6 34 5 every Fo wy tha 2t ſhould 
Yep preſented to her ears, at le yought, t it U in man · 
ner. l © OLED : 11 gh 243,610 Huey. 
0 let not an excellent ſpirit do itſelf ſuch wrong, as to think 
where it is placed, enibraced, and loved, there can be any un- 


worthineſs ; aue the "WARE aniſt is not 2 driven away 
* the ſun, than that is chaſed away with ſo high hs. | 


oye 609912 lib. 0 pay iow 201 Jail 


Frech obe e eres cet ſongs © erer 10 1 


at Tee rener Att homey wy yn ye Io TB 44 * 1410 


5/1821 4 "Shak, 
a. Ft, 10 1 0 


53000 


for he 


2 1 2 en Fuße 


- 5 we & af Gia 12 ce 


Tochide hi 


Vou will be kind to my . ove, en 
Have a true and humble ſenſe of your 


 UnWRUTING: adj. 


w” 4 . * 4 * * v al * - „ = 
& . 5 7 P : b * 5 ka 4 
< E 1 . th * 7 150 RW, 1 * a: 
* * 1 FL 5 


4 4 Y , ö N * 5 
+ * a ; 1. BIN . N 
a W BE 
. W * , p 1 : 4 «x 7 F 
* * M * # l > 
4 * J (> 
- s 2 * 
1 — * \ l 9 
; | . 4 * — — . oe 


1 fear to find reseller ede 5 us oo... 
Bt, fince. you're here, my jealouſy g rows less: 
905 


5 which will not ſuffer yo to riſe J. 
_ pretended to'by ſome. : | 

Us Wo R TH. Tec. 
bad, 2. Wäming merit. 


Vale on Death. 


Mean; worthleſs con- 


aße, ai 7 Not. wobl ;' FE not adequate. * Habe 
comin II 4 5 10 «Y 
1 8 Nene jan ctebd and gogol 9. ſhould remain in 
uſe, the one as amo divine ex lication of the chie ſt. articles 


of our Chriſtian belief; the other as an "heavenly acclamation of © 
. Joyful applauſe to his praiſes, in whom we believe ! neither the 
one nor the othet wnwworthy to. be heard founding, as they, are 
in the church of Chriſt. Hooker. 
Every particular accident not ener be tene be, 


1 ˖‚—˙·˙ 4 > 


| for brevity I wittingly paſs over. © © © Knolles. 


(2. Degree being vizarded, '* war Ver 
i i anoortbieſ ſhews as fairly in the mall. 5 "Shak. 
Are there unworthy ö men che fen to offices? ra. 


11 W n 


$141 


So ͤ may I, blind fortune leading me, 
"Miſs thab 6 Which one untobrthier may attain 
And die with 0 4 hal. Merch: of Ve, 
We.” ) Tell me, Philoclea, did you ever ſee ſuch a ſhepherd ? 

did, you ever hear of ſuch a prince ? and then tell me if a ſmall 


or  #haworthby aſſault have conquered me? Sidney. 
(A.) 11aid at het feet a work, which was muy her. but 
gen I-hope ſhe wall forgive. Deryd. 


Our friend's papers are in my, Nanda Wie 1 will I care to 
ſuppreſs things untuor thy of him. _Pope to Sewift. 
Care as 4 taken to int ſperſe additions i in ſach' a manner, that 
ſcarce any book can be n without Fare e 


un ĩuorthy of the author. „e. 
(5.) The brutal action rous d his manly mind: a 
Mov'd with unawvorth 9 uſage of the maid, 18 5 
He, though unarm'd, reſolv d to give her Ad. D g. 


Unwe UN's. part. paſf} and'pret'of tinwind!” ee 


Tnatchers tie with N but old re d ropes un xebun pay are 
more laſtinng Y erh agen Morin, 10 . 
Viws' UNE b. ah, 1. wounded. 2. Not hu rt, 
.- (18) We 805 offene 
r yet: anαοοαμEtůd enemies. 
600 Oh ! bleſt with be 6 
She wilo can love à ſiſter's charms, of bar 
- "Sighs for, a daughter with, anwounded ear, 


7, RT ATE W. 4. [from un and 4 wrap. ] fo open hat 
is folded. nenten 4 „ 4 1443 Sheen trie As it 1 
To UN KE ATH, W 4. nolwibe. uod tags Hud snig 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild pants, 
continually wreath, and «nawreath themſelyes, accurding td the 
ee Peraavry.of the ambien t air, 4% 8 1641 1 ein Sit Bay le. 

Not ing the character of an aul 
thor 1 Hod, Zuicſon 4605. 112 b bind - ovn 9 iT. 

Tha g care of the honeſt dwiwriting fubje& was "dit left: 
ad) EY on 

senb rf EN a, 421NGt Wrirten z u 5 80 | 
writitp a tfadftionkl. 2. Nor Loßtal ing Writ 5 6 
(x. Fo oe le of, right, unwritten, but . ered ee ion 


[25330 11 1 317 


© oe! ths 
8 


from o 19 wb FA by er's Ste 
1 9130 of England nay be ade i to. the” 5 eg 
d t written." r H 
* 2 54. to his unde underſtanding, the, peg Uhr ach e 155 
otieh A HüUde, 2 AAR bl e als hinPt6"be Ureuted ag 
N. 1 an infants, Das vthets Are In 51 n i bws!l gen. 
bee bene wech n to nufaQured, 


2 Rea ep tht) 
1 to thou h f 
Tete ere tile a, Ang e * 
1 J 142 29 WW 


LE) = 

Ves thy mei ele 8 nt 46 agg 7* 

Use 8 4 2 to £ e potter's he he RY NY N. 

Now take 225 mold, now bend thy eras to feel 5 
The firſt _y motions of the * wheel. 


” 


bon diaet, Un'viz'uozo: ud. Not given u 
a confidence unwarrantabl7ß 


1. Not betet ng; Whidtfiar good Or To Ux xo K E. D. 


Ile _ Loft. 


gio's fires votallys, 


_— 


Me Not pinched; 10 vl fr. yd Sail!” 


We that” have Pho jr Aves 3 we en 4 


jade winch, our withers are LNWWT UNS » Shak.'4 
7 Wd, Ware «58 ; 
N to die off 115 ne BH 55 eee BS = 
01. J—= Ger army Waere Cady : peg ng HP RE 
e ee v. 
"Home Falle Wau pods, and yet "gives. ems the, bie 


O'erpower'd at length they force him to ad. 
Us yielded as he was, Nel this pillar bound. 


5 


e of ſlaves ; the he th 

| y «nyoke the mules, me. 

(. vil Shall theſe hands, fo lately purg'd of hoo, wha 
80 join'd in love, ſo ſtrong i in both, te 
Un pose this e Na: this kind regreet? . Shak, 

Una KED. adj. aving derer. worn! a rake, i Li- 

m1 centious 3 ee * þ 265 Ho ++ 


N (1) Sev'n bullocks va 45011 for. Phcrbus chk, 7 Ri 


" Aud: for Diana ſev n unſpotted ewes: : Dh 
Ai.) I will a-while uphold 
The unyot d humour of your idleneſss. ene 15 IV. 
'Unzo'ne»D, adj. Not bound with a gugle, 25/4115 
Eaſy her motion ſeem'd, ſerene mop air; 
* In, though unzon'd, ber boom. — 


Vor BULARY\ "7: | favedbularim, "2 wecabulaire; F r. 1 


A dictionary 2 2 lekicon; a word bokk!xk ts 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and; that they — 
in awe of conjurations, which ſignify nothing, not only in the 
N of en, but. eee vocabulary of Satan. 
| „ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Among other becks, we ould be furniſhed with wocabulas - 
riet and diftianaries of ſeveral ſorts. _ Watts. 


VO'CAL. "adj." (ootal, Fr. woealis, Latin.) + 6 MTs, „ 
voice, 2. Utteted o modulated, by the. voice. ene rf; 
„Ee ate 29caly tears Hape tepgues z: 
And there be words not made with longs 3 ans Haaibt 
tentious ſhow'rs ! O let the fall, 1 : 
1% - Rpenton hor is thetbrical 793 
- Witneis if I be ſilent, mory or —_—_ © (0 
To hill; or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, Went ten: 
qt Made bs by my ſong; and taught his praiſe- 5 Milton, 
- Smooth-ſliding Mincius, crown'd' with vocal weh 
That train I heard S f a higher m pd. Milton. 
% None can aimate the ye, 
235 the mute ſtrings woth pc hobls inf I" va they 
** Helen, in whoſe: Eyes" ten e dwell.” 


(06061 1 bits = qo $7 16 + 9. ts, 
ON V 19 
„Bet wks the god, mean while, that ſpoke all. "OE uy 
Ua Rome oft has ff Pease crofs Haranguing, 8 
Wich promptinig prieſt behind the har e . Pf . 
They which, under agel 0 e IB id 
Veing abrogated; ret vite Kehr fortiof” inftrumtht 41 raufick 
b e Note ef a melod) to. 55 NOR 
ſhew Wie reaſon wherefore the one ſhould mp thought a egal 
gerenfonys and notitlſe other.. np] Hooker, £ 


% Tbeg 1q94n;d chair woch warſhip nde chen, 100 ins 

Heeren 2 — Iges 0 27 Un . Pai. Lofts 

85 Kah N. as, Lat Lat from $512 Poet af 
utterance { N t-iog auicra PE the voice.. 


L and R being m gente one rough hpeſs, the. other * 
an and freene(y of. Sf Are. not Sad io 820 5 zocal 
ſpeech. hate be pronounced ſpmrially Nr 8-91 bolder. 


To 175 ALE dP Atom pose). Tg form into xoice 


is ONE to mY Ne oy ot breath alone ano 
1 1 15 : A e. umi pallage.thyaugh;!the 
nh. 0 Hunan voice. \Holwer,: 


AIX, .1@ 
Vo'cALLY. e . {from wognt +5 Las words: z1attieu/etely. 
«Although; it is 23 natural uto Wan kimi, ace preſs their de- 
Ws for bewies to gifs theilt natural wack] Ine 


e formin lange en inte big Shea fad * 
= of i ogg of 1 PPE Hat az ds a. 
2 „ | 


Ini e 2. Yd 6 16% * n Rokr Rs 


', Craſhaw. „ 


Hal 1 of Mankind, 
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| ves e 1. 


”" 

1 |. [woceth on, French 3 mars, Ladin! * 
Calling by the 5 of God, 2, $0mmons. 3. Trade; 
employment 3 calling. 4. It is - uſed Voaſcally in con- 

* t. K anden Ne, 14 

G3 Neither doth that which; St. Paul, or other" apoſtles, 


teach, enforce the utter diſability of any» other men's ( vocation.” 


% N requiſue in en for the ſaving of ſouls. 
Hooker, 


They n thus were in God eternally by their intended 


Rr life, have, by wgcation or 3 God actually 


now in them. . er. 
(2.) What can be urged for them who not having the woca- 


lion of poverty to ſeribbiey out of meer wantonneſs make them- | 


elves ridiculous? Dryden. 
(3.) He would think bie fervice' greatly rewarded, if he might 


obtain by that means to live in the * of his prince, and yet 
AT his own choſen vocation.” _ Sidney. 
God's mother, in a viſion full of majeſty, 


Willa me to leave my baſe vocation. 
God has furniſhed men with faculties foRicient to direct them 


in the way they ſhould take, if they will ſeriouſly : employ 


them, when their REY Nee anda mem the N 
ocke. 


(4. But leſt you would for honour rake | VN 
The drunken quarrels of a rake, 2 
Or when a whore in her vocal ion, 
Keeps punctual to an aſſignation. 5 wift. 
Vo! SA Vr . [wacatif, French 3 vecativus, Ln 


The grammatical caſe uſtd in calling or {peaking to. 
VocIPEKA T ION A. nen voc fero, Lat.] . Cla- 
mour; outer), ; ; 
The lungs, kept tob long upon the ſtretch By el, 
or loud ſinging, may produce the ſame effect. Arbuthnot. 
Voci'rtRous. adj. [ootifere, Lat.] Clamorous ; noiſy. 


Thrice three wociferous heralds roſe to check the rout. 
(Chapman. 


Several templars, and others of the more bi ferü Kind of 
crities, went with a reſolution to hiſs, and confeſs'd they were 


forced. to laugh. 4 „„ 


YOGUE. u. /. N Fr. from wagiter,, to float, or ty at 
large!) Faſhion ; mode. 


1 — _— 


It is not more ay to e to tell the name e ef an un- 


known perſon by bis looks, than to vouch à man's ſaintſhip 


from the vogue of the world. South, 
Uſe may revive, the obſoleteſt words . 
And banith thoſe that now are moſt in wogue. "Roſcommon. 
What factions th' have, and what they drive at 
Hudibras. 


In publick vogue, or what in private. n 
In the vogue of the world, it paſſes for an exploit of honour, 


for kings to run away with who e countries, that they have no 
pretence to. L' Eftrange. 
No periodical writer, who diways maintains his gravity, and 
does not ſometimes ſacrifice to the Shares. mult, Weed to keep 
in vogue for any time. Addiſon, 
At one time they kee 15 patients ſo cloſe and warm, as alt 
moſt to ſtifle them ; 3 all on a e the cold regimen is in 
vo g ,t Baher on Learning. 
VOICE. x. /. Tones; Pork; Voir, Latin.] 1. Sound 
emitted by the mouth. 2. Sound of the mouth, as Ar 
tinguiſhed from that uttered by another mouth. ith 
ſound made by breath. 4. Vote; ſuffrage ; opinion er. 


preſſed. 5. Langusge hd 3 expreſſion, 8 
5609. 1 0 to ſee r 
The works of men; or heare, mortalitie F 

Finne; "Chapman. 


e a ice. | 
654 ir in ſounds mad. are not tones, Sch. re all N 
admitteth much variety, as in the voices on living eatures, and 
in the voices of ſeveral men; for we can 11 5 were men b 
their voices. OFT = : mY WW alt ene N "Ri. 
-(3:) 0 Marcus; Tun warin d WS oo, 414 
— -"Leaps at the trumpet's ice, and burns for glory.” ' Addiſon, 
(A.) Are you all reſolvid to give your volces 8 
a, that's no ery" the greater part carries ne - Shak; 
bs 0 WO 9a Houma to Ae 
s 1 


. 1 2 Hs © K x a 8 a n 
„ 5 
5 0 * 
* + 
by . = * 2 * 1 
1 * . 5 } P J by” 
* 


\ Shak! H. VI. 


* 


3 


I P 
4 „ 
. 8 


; Pop ha 1 1 
| My wn voice is in in my ſword i thou 4 F 6 
Than terms can give thee out. Wal. . | 
The ſtate was betrayed by the LA and. corruption of 
"mes, and muſt ſhortly. periſh, if not committed to the grave 
judgment of ſome few); for two hundred gave voices, reducing 
that multitude to fifty, who, for _ Ng N 


15 men of greateſt gravity. et. 

Ko Some laws ordam, and ſome at d the choice Pate: 

Of holy ſenates, and ele& by voc , . Dryaen. 

(S.) Let us call 6n God in the voice of his church. Fell, 

. Voice. v. 4 718 the noun.] 1. To rumour 5 N re- 
port. Out of 2. To vote. Obſolete. A, 
SEP (2.) Is this th' fa minion, whom the world 

ic d ſo regard fully? - Shak. Timon. 


It was woiced that the king purpoſed to put to death Edward 
e priſoner in the 5 whereat there was great 


murmur. 1 docx s H. «+ ifomy 
— Many fought | to feed 
. eaſy creditors of noveliies, 
By woicing him alive. | DanieÞ's Civil ar. 


( 2.) Your minds, pre- 3 with what CURL s 
| You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, "Ss 
Made you, again the grain, to voice him conſul. . Shak, 
* ol ck. V; n. To Glamour ; z to. make outeries. - Obſo- 
ete, 1 
Stir not e of -uriſdiftion; Gal rather — thy right 
in filence, than voice it with claim. N Bacon, 
It is not the gift of every prunes to harangue the multitude, to 
voice it loud and high. 7158 South's Sermons, 
Voresp; af. [from the noun.] Furniſhed with a voice. 
— That's Erythæa, 
| Or ſome 2 waied like her. Tis ſhe ! my Arvggling 
ſou 
Would fain go out to meet and welcome her! . Denham, 


VOID. aj. [wuide, Fr.] 1. Empty; vacant. 2 Vain; 
e null z vacated. 3. Unſupplied ; unoecupi- 


5 


ed. 4 Wanting ; ; ral, empty. 5. Unſubſtan- 
tial; unreal... ... 

| (1.) The earth was wichen form and void, and 1 
upon the face of the deep. | Hs i. 2. 


Il get me to a place more woid, and there 
Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. Sbal. 
(Z.) If it be void, and to no purpoſe, that the names of men 

are ſo frequent in their books, what. did move them to bring 


them i in ? Hooker. 
My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh that which I 
pleaſe. * Ja. Iv. 11 


This e made their 0 overnment void, as an en- 
gine built yu"_ human lociety, worthy to be _ and pulled 
doõw]õ n. 5 | 770k 
Though the Sm of a future parliament may find canſs 
to declare this, or that act of parliament void, yet there will 
be the ſame temper requiſite to repeal it. Clarendon, 
The two houſes declared, that nothing which ſhould from 
that time paſs. under the great ſeal, ſhould be good and valid, 
buy void and null. Clarendon. 
ome kind of ſubjection is due-from every 1 man to every man, 
bh cannot be made We Sy, any, power lat" 5 
wi 
(3. ) Queen Elizabeth; importuned much to ſupply divers 
great offices on had been, Jong void, anſwered nothing to the 
matter, hut roſe up on the 4 and laid, I am ſure my of- 
fice, will not be long T1091g. , Camden. 
(6409 If ſome be admitted into! the: ates. woid of learn- 
ing, or lewd in life, are all the reſt to be ee, I dag - 


TP”; 


* 1 iv 2080 1 « F323 _ Whitgifte. .. 
- How woid of reaſon, are our hopes and fears). Dryd. 
Being wid, of All friendſhip, and enmity, whey never Farr 
Gs 'G ') Senſeleſs, lifeleſs idol, void and vain. Pope. 
Vomp. u. J. [from the adject.] An empty ſpace 3.1 vacuum 3 
pag 4991 o Quit v1. WP gp WET J l. rip 
e. elogther 4 mie 9112 to 21 nom gi = 7: 


; 1 | 8 | 8 N 2 A 2 25 Ys 7 1 

RR 

e VVV 
Ms inn 5 ; | 1 E 
Pride, where wit fails, fteps in to our defenee, 

+ And fills vp all the mighty ward of ſenſe. Pope 


* 


.* 
+ 6p 2 
3 
N * 


Wich what power oO 
f Were firſt th unwieldy planets launch'd along. 
e Ti Mimitable word Fo © Peoybbonſon. 
Ss 7 op. . a. [from the adjeRtive ; wuider, Fr.] 1. To 


ra To emit as excrement, 4. To vacate; to nullify ; to 
n, | ALE Set nog! AD; 77. | 
2 ̃. .) If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
e- Or vid the field. St og. + Shak. H. V. 
Towards this paſſage, ſomewhat darker than the chamber 
which he voided, Nis aſſaſſinate gave bim, with a back blow, 
| a deep wound into his left ſide.  Watton's Buckingham. 
a ( 2.) The aſcending water is vented by fits, every circumvo- 
ol lution woiding only ſo much as is contained in one helix, 
1. 41.53.) Excrements ſmell ill to the ſame creature that x ¹¾ẽſ 
| thera ; and the cat burieth what ſhe vordeth. Bacon. 
. Belie wd the heav'ns were made of ſtone, 5 3 
* Becauſe the ſun had woided one. | Hudibras. 
| - Fleſhy filaments, or matter woided by urine, are ſuſpicious 
2h ſymptons of a ſtone in the kidnies, eſpecially if the patient has 
: been ſubje& to voiding of gravel. ; Arbuthnot, 
ſo- (4+) It was become a practice, upon any ſpecious pretences, 
to wad the ſecurity that was at any time given for money ſo 
ght borrowed. | X _ Clarend. 
5 To Voip. v. n. 1. To be emitted. 2. To receive what 
. = is emitted. 5 
(x.) By the uſe of emulſions, and frequent emollient injecti- 
5 ons, his urine voided more eaſily. Wiſeman's Surgery. . 


( 2.) How in our voiding lobb haſt thou ſtood, 
And duly waited for my coming forth ? Shak. H. VI, 


Vo'iDABLE. adj. [from vd. Such as may be annulled. 


notabilia in divers dioceſes, Je letters of adminiſtration, 
ſuch adminiſtration is not void, but woidable by a S 
5 | Iyliffe. 
Vo'itDance. . , [from woid.] 1. The act of emptying. 
2. Ejection from a benefice. e 0 5/4 
Vo'ib EA. n. , [from void] A baſket, in which broken 
meat is carried from the table. 5 
23 | A woider for the nonce, 
I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. Cleaveland. 


Vo'tpness. u. from void.] 1. Emptineſs; vacuity. 
2. Nullity; inefficacy. 3. Want of ſubſtantiality- | 


5 


of all mixt bodies, good divines are of opinion, that the work. 

of the creation was not in- itſelf, diſtingutſhed: by days. 

| T5 | Hakewill. 

YO'ITURE. n. ſ. [French.] Carriage; tranſportation by 

carriage. Not in uſe. TS . 
They ought to uſe exerciſe by woiture or carriage. 

e | | Arbutbnot. 


Vo'LanT. adi. [wolans, Latin; wolant, Fr.] 1. Flying ; 
paaſſing through the air. 2. Nimble 1 
(.) The volant, or flying automata, are ſuch' mechanical 


contrivances, as have a ſelf- motion, whereby they are carried. 
aloft in the air, like birds. Wilkins's Math. Mag ici. 
2 6559 — — nie volani touch PE 
Inſtin& through all pe. low, and high, | 
Fled, and purſu'd- tranſverſe the reſonant fuge. Milton. 
Blind Britiſn bards, with volaut touch, 19 87s 
Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. LNCS Philips. 
through the air. 2. [ Volatilt, Ft.] Having the power 
to paſs off by ſpontaneous evaporation. 3. Lively ; fic- 
le ; changeable of mind; full of ſpirit; ary, © 
1.) The caterpillar towards the end of ſummer. waxeth wo-. 
ia 5 and turneth to a butterfy. 15: $514 Bacon's N, Hi. 
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quit; to leave empty. 2. To emit; to pour ont. 3. 


If the metropolitan, pretending the party deceaſed had bona 


(3.) If thereby you underſtand their nakedneſs and De , 


- | 


There is. no ereature only aplgri/e, or no' flying animal but 
_ bath feet as well as wings; becauſe there p ap 4 food 
for them always in theair, - + Ray on ide Creation. 
1 5 In vain, though by their pow'rful art they bind, 
N Volatile Hermes. TW meer e. A. 
„When arſenick with ſoap gives a regulus, and with mercu 
ſublimate a walatile fuſible A Vie Mer of antimony; doth 
not this ſhew that arſenick, which is a- ſubſtance totally wola- 
ile, is compounded of fix'd and wolatite-parts, firongly coher- 
ing by a mutual ateraction; ſo that the volatile will not aſcend 
without carrying up the fixed, Newton. 
3.) Active ſpirits, who are ever ſkimming over the ſurface of 
things with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their mind. 
| 3 | 45g $4 Watts of: the Mind. 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juſt the reverſe, of 
Mr, Pope, who hath always loved a domeltick life. Sa. 


1 
The air conveys the heat of the ſun, maintains fires, and 
| ſerves for the flight of volatiles, ' Brown's Vulg, Err. 
e n. J. [wolati'ite, Fr. from wolatilt.] 
VoLaTrLiTy, . Fhe quality of flying, away by e- 
vaporation ; not fixity. 2. Mutability of mind; . airineſs ; 
livelineſs. | 


VOLATILE, . / (volatile, French.] A winged ani- 


(1-) Upon the compound body, chiefly obſerve the colour, | 


fragility, or pliantneſs, the vslalility or fixati | 

with ſimple bodies, 2 x | Ih 8 ch 
Off wolatility, the utmoſt degree is, when it will fly away 
without returning, a Bacg:. 


Heat cauſeth the ſpirits to ſearch ſome iſſue out of. the, body, 


as in the wolatizity of metals. 


; * | Bacon. 
The animal ſpirits cannot, by reaſon of their ſubtilty and vo- 
Latlileneſs, be diſcovered to the ſenſe. e 


The volatility of mercury argues that they are not much big - 


ger; nor may they be much leſs, leſt they loſe their opacity. 
| Newton's Opticks.. 


oil, which, by reaſon of its extreme volatil“ exhales ſponta- 
neouſly, in which the odour or ſmell conſiſts. Ph Arbutbrox. 


* 
* 


VoLATILIZA'TION. 7. J. [frem volatilize.]. The act of 


making volatile. 


Chemiſts have, by a variety of ways, attempted , the | 


| Boyle, Sf 


volatilization of the ſalt of tartar. 


To Vo"LaTIL1z E. V. 4. [velatiliſer, French; from D 
latile.] Jo make volatile; to ſubtilize to. the higheſt de- 
gree. , 8 f : 4 1 Cent | | 
Spirit of wine has a. refractive power, in a middle degree be- 
tween thoſe of -water and oily ſubſtances, and. accordipgly feergs 
to be compoſed of both, united by fermentation. :_ the water, by 


means of ſome ſaline ſpirits with which. it is impregnated, . 


diſſolving the oil, and volatilizing it by the action. 


 Newton"s Oy ticks... 


Spirituous liqyors are ſo far from attenuating, volatil, 
and rendering perſpirable the animal fluids, that it rather con- 
denſeth them.  Arbuthnot-on. Alimente, 


VoLs. u. /. [vole, Fr.] A. deal. at cards, thai draus the. 


Whole tricks. | 
© Paſt fix, and not a living foul ! 
. TI might by this have won a ve 


_train,. | | . | 1% 
Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain: in an iſland 
and many wolcano's and fiery hills. Aen. 
WMhen the Cyclops o'er their anvils ſw eat, 
. From the volcanoꝰ⸗ ole eruptions riſe, 2 1 a 73 1 e 4 8 
And curling ſlieets of ſmoke obſcure the ſkies 


. : 21 i E - .* F | 4 F | + 3 Y Ghrgp. 
Vo! \ adi; [wolatifss, Latin.) 1, Flying; paſſing Subterraneous-minerals ferment, and cauſe earthquakes and 
O'LATILE; 44% [ , J 1. Flying; Pailing .cauſs furious eruptions of ,wolc@ng's,, and tuwble. down broken. 


ee Why want we then encomiums on the ſtorm, n 
Or famine, or wolcand s? They perform 8 


* 
" 7 


Tbeit mighty deeds ; they hero. like can flay,, | 
1 a A bbs "2. OCHS a3 215554 + Az 7115 Ar + Ix 
46 And ſpread their ample deſerts in a day. FA #0 
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By the ſpitit of a plant, we underſtand that pure, elaborated 


7 bs ypc, * us, 
FOLCA'NO. 1. /. I Italian, from Yalcan.J A burning moun- - 


** 


CO 
. 


1 TO * 


f ve n. .. arg Fr A flight af, 
An old boy, at his firſt appearance, 1s is ſöre Pf raw yon hl 
the eyes and c dpitig of the whole town volery 3 


| which, 
there will not be wanting ſome birds of; a > tharw ll preſenly 
be on the wing for him. | 


deen 9 1. J. bali, Lat The a be ome r 
ing. | 


\ "Birds and fl 


1 "ry 


- * * 
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ring animale W ered, advancing the head 
- and. breaſt in their progreſſion,” and only ne in the act of vo- 
litatian. rown's Vulgar Errours. 


Vor Ur to . „ [wolitio, Lat] The act of willing; the 
Fe of choice exerted. 


To ſay that we cannot tell whether we have liberty, becauſe 
we do not underſtand the manner of voli tion, is all one as to ſay, 


-underftand the manner of ſenſation. Wilkins. 
judgment, and the actual we of the will; as between a man's 
viewing a deſirable thing with his eye, and reaching after it with 
his hand. South's Sermons. 
_ © Pelition is the actusl exerciſe of the power the mind has to 
order the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to con- 
ſider it; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body to its 
9 by directing any particular action, or its Rs ER 
Vo'tITrve. 245 Having the power to will. 
They not only perfect the intellectual faculty, but the vo- 
tive; making the man not only more Knowing, but more wiſe 


- and better. | Hale. 
Voll Ir v. n. /. e Fr.] 1. A flight 'of ſhot. 2. A 
burſt ; an emiſſion of many N once 


(1. ) From the wood a volley of ſhot flew-two of his any. 

Kaleigh's Apology. 

More on his guns relies, than on bis ſword, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv d. 


Waller. 
(2.) A fine volley of words, gentlemen, BE quickly ſhot 
off. 


To Vo'LLey. v. n. To throw out. | 
The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 
As his ſtrong ſides can volley.  Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Vo“L LIED. aj. [from wo/ley.] Diſploded; diſcharged with 


a volley. | 
! — I ſtood 
Thy fierceſt, when in battle to thy add 42 
The blaſting volley d thunder made all ſpeed. Milton. 
The Gallick navy impotent to bear | 
His velley'd thunder, torn, diſſever d, ſcud. Phi ps. 


Vo Lr. u. ſ. [volle, Fr.] Volt fignifies a round or a circu- 
lar tread; a gate of two tteads made by a horſe going fide- 
Vvays round a center; ſo that theſe two treads make parallel 


and the other by the hinder feet ſmaller; the thoulders 
bearing outwards, and the croupe approaching towards the 
center. Frarrier', Did. 
VoLU sI LIT v. . / [volubilite, Fr. wolubilitas, from vo- 
lubilis, Latin] 1. The act or power of rolling. 2. Ac- 
tivity of tongue; 1 of ach 3. Mutability; lia- 
bleneſs to revolution. 
(#2 VPolubility, or. aptneſs to roll, is che property df a How), 
and is derived from its roundneſs. \ Wattss Logick, 
Then cæleſtial ſpheres ſhould for et their Wonted motions, 
and nds ore wvolubili G2 turn. r as it 
mi 2 an a5 
2 0 peak. a word, #347 
Then IU commend her Du. N 4 Sbaleſp. 
He expreſs'd himſelf. with * eee worde natural 
and proper. \ Clarendon. 
He had all the French, A y of 
tongue. 
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(1941t2;) "Say ſhe be mute, $2 will el 
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that we cannot tell whether we ſee or hear, becauſe we do not 


There is as much difference between the approbation | of the | 


1} Mete. 
"ay Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks ; - | 

tit. It till looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; WES 
6 | But rattling nonſenſe in full wollies breaks. Fope. 


tracts, the one which is made by the fore feet larger, 
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on er father. 
7 ot, 
e agar Maas et IE 
An Volubility of human affairs, 1 1 Bo ane - 2 
vidence, in the puniſhment ef of oppreſſion; BY L'Eftrange. 
Vo'LumnLe adi. [wolubilis,, Latin] r. Forthed d as to 
roll eaſily; 26 hes fo as to bejcaſily: pays in motion. 2. Rol- 
ling; having quick motion. nble ; actiye- 
plied to the tongue 4 Fluent" of words.” It 8 2 
io the ſpeech, or the ſpeaker. . : 
LEGS © 13. Neither the wei ht of the matter * wit! z A cylinder is 
, made, nor its tbumd woluble form, which, meeting With a pre- 
- cipice, do neceſſarily continue the motion of it, are. any. more 
| n that dead, choiceleſs creature i in its firſt motion. 
Hammond. 
The e corpſe may. produce ſtability in the mat- 
ter they pervade, ling .thence' thoſe woluble 4 9 8 
- which, whilſt o__ ke ie hy, did by their ſhape unfit 
coheſion, or, by their motion, oppoſe coalition. 


Hoyle. 
(2) This leſs wotuble earth, 1 4 be 
= ſhotter flight to th' eaſt, had left him there. Milton. 
. volubie, and bold; now hid, now ſeen, 
thick- woven arborcts. Milton's Par. Loft. 


3 ) 52 friend promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue,” and 
examine whether there may not he in it certain; juices, which 
render it ſo wonderfully vo/ub/e and flippant. en. 


2 
Theſe with a vo/zble and flippant tongue, become mere echo's. 
Watts on the Mind. 
( 4.) Caſſio, a knave very volubik ; no further conſcionable, 
than in putting on the meer form of civil and humane ſeeming, 
for the better compaſling of his looſe affection. - Shakes. 
If woluble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, 
VDnkindneſs blunts it more than marble hard, | . Shakeſp, , 
VOLUME. 7. 1. volumen, Latin. ] 1. Something rolled, 
or convolyed., 2. As much as ſeems con volved at once; 
as a fold of a ſerpent, a. wave of water. 3. [Volume, Fr 
A book; fo called, becauſe n were yeh od, 
upon a aff. crit \ 
"-(35) Fhreeſors and ten Nn e 4; 4 > 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange. 


N d they either loſe their force, 
Or wi 


* Macbeth. 


in wwlumes to their former courſe. Dryden, 
Behind the'gen'ral mends his weary pace, 
And ſilently to his revenge he fails: © | mw 
So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, i 
And long behind his wounded'wolume trails, ' Dryden, ©, 
iS Thames” fruitful tides, 18 (0 
Slow through the vale in ſilyer volumes play. Fenton. 


By the inſinuations of theſe cryſtals, the e of air are 
driven out of the way, particles, and many of them uniting, | 


form larger volumes, which thereby Have a Renter force to ex- 
pand themſelves. 


heyne. 
(3.) Guyon all this while his book did m_ | 
Ne yet has ended; for it was a great | A 
And ample — that doth far exceed - © ; 
Muy leiſure, ſo long leaves here to repeat. Senſer. 


Calmly, I do beſeech you. 

Aye, as an hoſtler, that for the pooreſt bete 3 [97 
Will bear the knave by th! ame.  Shakefp. 
he moſt ſagacious man is not able to find: out * blot or 
error in this, great volume of the world; | Wilkins. 
I ſhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby 


men miſlead themſelves. This would r voleme. 18 
If one ſhort: uolume cou come, 1930 3 
All that was witty, learn'd and*wiſe* 7 
How would it be > hal and read. Sift 5 
ver ide adi. [from vu 1. Cn of. many 
complications, 2, Conſiſting in many volumes, or books. 
3. Copious ; diffuſive, , 
K...) The ſerpent rol dd otumingus, and vaſt... iter. 
| 5 'Tf he 115 wri auphy.o of fate, by Wer the das . 
Volu o ſingle ch | 
In their conjunRton met, give me to ſpell, Milton, 


* 
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© Th "mo boſe ſevere read r makes allo ae for many. reſts and 
di aces in A * 1 Spestator, 
J. (1. & dick not vol Sat; Nen ie ee 
* was too voluminqus in diſcourſe, . 


Y 


Me on (from. voluminous] In 2 ver” * 


We ,or;bo | 
— are hacks — by the divided ſtools, 
Granville. 


wvoluminoufly wag where hand] | 
vo reve RILY. "adv. [wolontiers, Fr. from voluntary. 


hon. 
Sith there is 1 likeliho9d 
Hooker. 


chem to periſh, ſalvation jtſelf muſt ſeek, them. 


To be agents pl 49-2126 in our own. deſtruRion; is.againft . © 


God and nature. Hoster; 
Selſt preſervation Will oblige a man woluntaril ly, and 
choice, to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure himſelf but from the 
probability of an evil incomparably Freater. South. 
VO'LUNTARY. adj. [volontaire, Fr. voluntarius, Latin. 1 
1. Acting without compulſion; acting by choice. 
Willig 8. 58 with willingnels. 3. Done by 3 
purpoſe ed. Fi without compulſion. 5. Acting of 
its own-accord ; ſpontaneous. "W797 
(x.) Gad did not work as a neceſſary, but a voluntary agent; 
intending before-hand,: and decreeing with himfelf, that which 


did outwardly proceed from him. Hooker 8 
be lottery of my deſtiny .. 
* me the right of voluntary chuſing. Shakeſp. 
Then virtue was no more, her guard away, 
She fa to luſt a voluntary prey. Pope's Odyſe ey. 


(3.) If a man be Jopping a tree, and his ax-head fall from 


. the helye, out of his hand, phe kills another paſſing by; here is 


indeed manſlaughter, but no voluntary murther. Perkins, 


(4.) Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of an 


action, conſequent to an order of the mind. « * Locke, 
The old duke is baniſhed ; the new duke, and three or four 
loving lords, have put themſelves i into voluntary exile with him. 
| \,  Shakeſp. As you Lite it. 
They muſt have ann! to abſtinence, which is but volun- 
tary faſting, and to exerciſe, which is but voluntary labour, 
Seed's Sermons, 
(5:) The publick prayers of the people of God in churches 
thoroughly ſettled, did never uſe to be voluntary dictates, pro- 


ceedin from any man's extemporal wit. Hooker. 
houghts which weluntay move 

Harmonious numbers. | Milton. 

Vo'LUNTARY, u. % [from. the adjeQive, ] 1..A-volun- 


 leer ; one Who engages in any affair of his own accord. 
2. K piece of muſick play d at will, without. any ſettled 
rule. | 

(2,) All th unſettled humours of the land; 1255 
Raſh, inconſid rate, fiery volumtarie t. SChaleſp. 
Ajax was here the mary he and you as under an =, 

' Shake 

' The bordering wars were made altogether by voluntaries, up- 
on their own head. Davies's Ireland, 
Aids came in partly upon nF and Muren voluntaries 


from all parts. - Bacon. 
( 22.) Whiſtling winds, Uke organs, pla OY 
Until their voluntarzes made 
The waken'd earth. odours riſe, . 
Jo be her morning fa ;, 1. 904 7 Achse dns 


11 8 a voluntery before the firſt leflon, we.are prepar d for ad- 


mii fon of thole 10 truths, which we are e 


Vorugzz [glans aire, Fri} A ſoldier who en- 

ters a E. 0 his own accord: 989 | mr * * 2, e' 
Congreve, and the author;of the\Relapſe; being 

le the diſpute, I &atigty: them 5: kee, 


þ : 2, * 2a 
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Eriptions. .- 


en ee of one's og accord; Mithout compul- .. 


F that ever voluntarily they will ſeek 
inſtruction at our hand de, it x 1785 15 that unleſs we will ſuffer 


wy ; 


. [4 
b 


' vol R 
759 ill find themfatves affected Mun can their ow. 8 
4 man 1 iu | 
Anat beat up for lee, e, 05000; «5 | 75 
Greece and Tro o eln er enen Pnir. 
To VouunTEt ue Pa . 10 80K for a akin. A 8. 


word! 

Leave off 155 Wagerd, foe in Eugene ſpeaking 
"The city needs not your new tricks for Aide „ 
And if you gallants loſe, to all appearing, the ct 
You'lliwant an equipage for volunteering .- Dryden, 


Voru'eruary. nf. (el ô,!· Fr. woluptunrius, Lat] 
A man given up. to pleaſute and luxury. 
Does not the valuptuay. underſtand! in all the libbrdos of a 
looſe and a lewd converſation, that * he runs the riſk of body 
and ſoul. I. EHrauge. 
The pen et intended againſt the volupluaries ; men Who 
liv'd like heathens, dilotutely, without regarding any of the 
reſtraints of religion. At terbury. 


y VOLU'/PTUOUS: ndj. [vol luptuſes, Latin; voluplueuxy 


Fr.] Given to exceſs of pleaſure; luxurious. 

He them deceives; deceiv'd in his decerth, 51%: 1 
Made drunk with drugs of dear wvalupruots receipt. Spenſer. 
If a new ſect have not two properties, it will not fpread: The 

one is the ſupplanting, or the oppoſing of authority eſtabliſſied; 
the other i is the giving licenſe to pleaſures, and end life. 


. | Bacon. 


Thou wilt bring me, Gon, 
To that new world of light. and bliſs, among 
The gods, who live at eaſe, Where 1 ſhall reign. 


At thy right hand voluptuous, without end. Milton, 
Then ſwol 'n with pride, into the ſnare, I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks; venereal trains, 5 
Soft ' ned with pleaſure, and voluptuous life. Milton. 


Speculative atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our ſpeculation-z whereas 
really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. Indeed 4 
few ſenſual and voluptuous perſons may for a ſeaſon. eclipſe this 

native light of the ſoul, but can never -wholly ſmother and ex- 

tinguiſh 1 it. Bentley's Ser . 
VoLv'yrvousLy: adv. [from woltptuous. } Euxucioully ; 

with indulgence of exceſſive pleaſure, | 


Had I a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven died nobly for 


: they country, than one —Palaptuoyſ'y, ſurfeit out of action. 


SChaßeſp. 
This cannot be dots, if my will be ſo worldly Fl woluptu- 
h 


ouſly diſpoſed, as never to ſuffer me to think of them; but 
per N yt to carry ere apply my mind to other thingss 


| 3 
Vorvervovsxzss. . / (frm, waluptucur.}" Luxuriouſ- 
bveſs; addictedneſs to exceſs of „ end 
i There's no bottom | ne 
In my woleptyoujneſs : your wives, your dau ters, a 
- Your-matrons, and your maids; could not fill up | 
T he ciſtern of my luſt. __ Shakeſp.. Macketh | 


If he fill'd his vacancy with his volvptuou ſucſ, 

Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones 1 ans 

Call on bim for t. Shakefh: Ant. and cell W | 
Here where {till ev* ning is, not noon nor night; 10 


Where no woluptuoa ſnei, tag all deliglu- ine, . 
Theſe. ſons of Nr eee and irrehigion, 
muſt paſs for the only wits uf the age. Sour h. 
Lou may be free, 9 5 e 
Vour other lord Forbids, voluptuou ſueſs. e 


Vou'r TATION. a. /.;[onutatio, Latin Wallowing 7 rol- 
in 


" g. 
Vor vr E. Wy” fler, Probl] A member of a column. 
That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corinthian, and - 


. Compoſite orders, -which-/ is ſup to repteſent the bak of- 
trees twiſted and turned into ſpira lines, or, according to 1 
the head: dreſſes of virgins in their, lon hair. Accordi 
Vittuvius, thoſe that appear above the ſtems in the Corinthih ln 
Ms are. more eſpecially re- 


2 r, are. ſixteen. in exereapital, our in the Tonicks a 
t in the Compoſite. heſe 00 
a markabie in the Tonick capital, 
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| A Dae eee 3 „ Wo e onthe wan at Ae Es he 
% architect calls the Voluta pulvinus. Harris. - | ravities of the earth pamper their woracties, Jan. 
It is ſaid there · is an onick pillar in the Santa Maria Tranſ- - Creatures we their "voracity ee, have common fewer | 
\-tevere, where the marks of the compaſs; are ſtil! to be ſeen on „N Der bam ' Pbyfice- ology. 
_ thewolute ; and that Palladio learnt from thence the working of EX. . /. In the plural vortices. ;[Latin. I Any Fung 
that difficult problem. Addiſon. © Whit led round. | 
-FO'MICA. n. /. [Latin] An encylted humour in the lungs. If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch "wet each of 
If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called a womica, - them as large as thoſe which'ſome 1 10 revolve about the 
attended with' the fame pins as an empyema ;z becauſe " = ſun and fix d ſtars; yet theſe, and all their parts would, by 
vomica communicati the veſſels of the lungs, muſt their tenacity and Rinnen, communicate 8 motion to one 
neceſſarily void ſome of the putrid matter, and taint'the blood. another. ' Newton's Optichs. 
| | Arbuthnot on Diet. Nothing elſe could impel it, unleſs the etherial matter be ſup- 
Vofufck ür. u. * ſumick nut is the nucleus of a fruit poſed to be carried about the ſun, like a vortex, or whirlpool, 
of an Eaſt- Indian tree, the wood of which is the lighum as a vehicle to Gy” it and the reſt of the planets, _ 
colubiinum, or ſnakewood of the ſhops. It is flat, com- The et i Bentley's Sermons, 
preſſed, and-round, of the breadth of a ſhilling, and 2 15 The gath'ring vum 4 a ong, 
the thickneſs of a crownpiece. It is certain poiſon to Wh drawn, and firaauling le 
quadrupeds and birds ; and taken internally, in ſmall doſes, 9 75 raggling leſs and leſs, | 


Roll in her wort and h . 5 
it diſturbs the whole huma:- frame, and brings on convul- v I Res * n Ry Pe. 
8 HilPs Mer. Medica, 0 TICAL. adj. [from vor tex.]. Having a whit ng mo- 


tion. | 
1 n. I vomo, Latio ] To caſt up the contents If three equal round veſſels be filled, the one with cold — 


the other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
The dog, when he is ſick at the ſtomach, knows his cure, he girred about ike, to give them panes? uf. motion; the Neeb, 
Falls to his graſs, vomite, and is 25 More. 


by its tenacity, will toſe its motion uickly; the oil, being leſs 
To Vomit. b. 4 [womir, Fr.] 1. To throw up from the tenacious, will keep it longer ; 4 the Wor being til leſs 


ſtomach: often with wp or . 2. To throw up with tenacious, will keep it longeſt, but yet will loſe it in a ſhort 

. wiolence from any hollow. time, Newton”s Opticks, 
(1.) As though ſome world dion, | It is not a magnetical power, nor the effect of a wortical 
pamp'red nature's ſtore too prodigally fed, motion; thoſe common attempts towards the explication of gra- 

And ſurfeiting therewith, her ſurcreaſe voni ted. Drayton. vity. LY | Bentley's Sermons, 
"The fiſh womrted out Jonah upon the land. Jonah, ii. Vor ARAIST. . 7. [devotus, Latin.] One devored to any 
Vomiting is of uſe; when the foulneſs of the ſtomach requires _ perſon or thing ; one given up by a vow to any ſervice or 


— 


4 4 4 FP 
$ 3.41455 


it. MUiſeman's Surgery, 7 
Weak ſtomachs vomit up the wow that they drink in too — er aan tri reſtraint © -_ 
' quantities, in the form of vinega Arbuthnot. Upon the ſiſterhood, the wotarifs of St. Clare, Shakes. 
Vo'mrt . h. [from the N ] The matter thrown Earth, yield me roots! What is here? 
up from the ſtomach. 2. An emetick medicine 3 a me- Gold! yellow, glittering, precious goo! 
dicine that cauſes vomit. No, gods, I am no idle Vora ift. | Sbaleſp. 
(1.) He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour” d, ' * r 


The grey-hooded ev 'n, 


4 Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour'd. FSandyr. Like a fad votarr/t in palmer's weed, 4, 
10 (2. 0 This vomit may be repeated often, if it be found ſuc- Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phcebus' wain. Milton. 
j ceſsful. | Blackmore. Vo'Tarv. n. /. One devoted, as by a vow, to any parti- 


me Whether a vomit may be ſafely given, muſt be judged by - cular ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, or ſtate of life. 
1 ehe circumſtances; if there be any ſymptoms of an inflam- 

_— mation of the ſtomach, a vomit is e dangerous. 
1 Arbuthnot, 
KIN VomrT1ow, 2. J. [from vomo, Lat.] The act or power 

1 of yomiting. _ 
How many have faved their lives, by fpewin up. their de- | 
'bauch? Whereas, if the ſtomach had 1 the faculty of Myſelf a melting ſacriſice. | Drew, 
voni tion, they had inevitiably died. Grews Coſmology. = I was the coldneſs of the votary, and not the prayer, that 
Vo'mitrve. adj, [vomitif, F rench.] Emetick ; cauſing vo- 2 e e fervor was deficient at the publick _ 
mits. of the church. | Fete 
From this vitriolous quality, mercurius uleid and vitriol By theſe means, men pony th e idols that have been ſet up 
vomiti ve, occaſion black ejections. Brown's VulgarErrours., in their minds, and ſtamp the characters of divinity upon abſur- 
Vo! o'mito RY. adj. [vomiteire, Fr. vomitorins, Lat. ] Pro- a 2 and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and oy 
-curing vomits; emetick. To FEET” 47k 
N regulus of ſtibium, or glaß of antimony, n com- en 5 enemy wow \happineS has his frvams = * 
municate to water or wine a purging or vom tory operation, yet 8 Y 4 Rogers „ 
the body itſelf, after iterated infuſions, abates not virtue or gers's Ser 
weight. Bruns Vutgar Errgurs. 


Wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee? _ | 
Thou art a wotary to fond defire, Shakeſp. 
Thou, faint god of ſleep! forget that I hk 

Was ever known to be thy votar 
3 2 be, 


No more my pillow ſhall thine 
Nor will I of r any more to thee, 


How can heav'nly wiſdom prove 
An inſtrument to earthy love? 


Some have vomited up ſuch bodies as theſe, namely, thick, 
mort, blunt pins, which, by ſtraining, they vemit up again, 
or by taking vomi tories privately. Har ee e 


VORN'CIO 8. 4%. [vorace, Fr. rar, Lat.] 1. Greedy 


Know'ſt thou not yet, that men commence Shs | 
Thy wotaries for want of ſenſs, © tad {2 


Vo'Tary. adj. Conſequent to a vow. 


Superſtition is now ſo well advanced, that men of the firſt 


to eat; ravenous z, edacious. 2. Rapacious z greedy. 
(1.) So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws in 


blood are as firm as butchers by occupation: and vorary re- 
ſolution i is made equipollent to cuſtom, even in matter of lood. 


? every thing to feed it. Gavernment of the Tongue. Bacon. 
. ally vs Lx. . [from aa ang; 3 ta- Wen e n. 7 [female of v A woman d een 
* ènou * 2674 ' 


to any worſhip or ſtateG. 
Tue imperial wor'reſy paſſed on , 
10 maiden meditation, fancy free. 4 „ Saleh, 
= His mother was a uuf r EO ba 


Vors' 8 n. 7 tren Fr. voracitas, Lat. 


Vora'cirry. 3 from — e ravine; 
_ -  yavenouſnels. - 


haw, 
, that 
office 

Fell. 
ſet up 
abſur- 
Locte. 
Aries, 


od. 


mon. 


2 WW ; . V 0 FU. | bat F 4 M4 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night.. 
a Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my ſide. as — "hah eſp. 
No roſary 8 needs, l e e ee 
Her very ſyllables are beads. 4 ciea veland. 


Thy votre from my tender years I am; 

And love like thee, the woods and ſylvan game. Dryden. 
What force have pious vows ? the queen of love 

His ſiſter ſends, her votre from above. Pope. 


VOTE. 1. /. [votum, Lat.] Suffrage; voice given and num- 


bered. | : 

He that joins inſtruction with delight, | 

Profit with pleaſure, carries all the wetes. Roſcommon. 
How many have no other ground for their tenets, than the 


ſuppoſed honeſty or learning of thoſe of the ſame profeſſion? 


as if truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the vote of the multitude. 
| Locke. 


The final determination ariſes from the majority of opinions 


the ſuperior weight of reaſon. 


ToaVore.w. a. 1. To chuſe by ſuffrage ; to determine by 
ſuffrage. 2. To give by vote. | 

(1.) You are not only in the eye and ear of your maſter ; but 

ou are alſo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and fo are in 

is boſom alſo; the world hath alſo woted you, and doth ſo 

eſteem of you. Bacon. 


or votes in the aſſembly, becauſe they ought to be ſway'd by 


(2.) The parliament voted them one hundred thouſand pounds 


by way of recompence for their ſufferings. Swift. 


Vo'tzsr n / [from ve! One who has the right of giy- 
ing his voice or {uffrage. | 
Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that is, the bulk 
of the common people, have been univerſally ſeduced into bri- 
bery, perjury, drunkenneſs, malice, and ſlander, Swift. 
a He hates an action baſe; ; 
Can ſometimes drop a woter's claim, | 
And give up party to his fame, Swift. 
Vo'/Tive. adj. [wetivus, Laiin.] Given b vow. 
duch in Ifis* temple you may find, 
On wotive tablets to the life pourtray'd. 
Venus! take my wotive olaſs 5 
Since I am not what I was, 
What from this day I ſhall be, | x 
Venus! let me never ſee. | | Prior. 
Ty, VOUCH. v. a. [waucher, Norman French.] 1. To call 
to witneſs ; to obteſt. 2. To atteſt ; to warrant ; to de- 
clare; to maintain by repeated athrmations. 
..) The fun and day are witneſſes for me; 
Let him who fights unſeen relate his own, 
And wouch the ſilent ſtars and conſcious moon. Dryden. 
(z.) You do not give the cheer ; the feaſt is fold 
That is not often voached, while tis making | 
"Tis given with welcome. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The conſiſtency of the diſcourſe, and the pertinency of it 
to the deſign he is upon, vouches it worthy of our great —_— 
f | | ocke . 
They made him aſhamed to vouch the truth of the relation, 
and afterwards to credit it. Atterbury, 


To Voucu. v. n. To bear witneſs; to appear as a Wit- 


neſs . to give teſtimony. 


He declares he will not believe her, until the elector of Han- 
over, ſhall vouch for the truth of what ſhe hath fo ſolemnly 
„ a 5 ue. 
Voucn. u. / [from the verb.] Warrant; atteſtation. 
What praiſe couldſt thou beſtow on a deſerving woman in- 
deed? one that, in the authority of her merit, did juſtly put on 
the vouch of very malice itſel. Shaleſp. Othello. 


VolocRER. A. }. [ffom wouch.] 1. One who gives witneſs 


to any thing. 2. ; Teſtimony. rz. 
(1.) All the; great writers of that age ſtand up together as 
voucher { for ane another's reputation Seclator. 
I have added nothing to the malice or abſurdity of them, 
which it behoves me to declare, ſinee the wouchers themſelves 
will be fo ſoon loſmtt. bee. 
42.) —— Better to ſtarve, . 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve: 


' "Fo beg of Hob and 


Watts. 


11 . 


Why in this wolviſh. 8. ſhould I ſtand here, 
ick, that do apprar | oy 

Their needleſs woucher. +... Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The ſtamp is a mark, and a public vobcher, that a piece of 
ſuch denomination is of ſuch a weight, and of ſuch a fineneſs, 
1. e. has ſo much ſilver in it. 9 55 6 Locke, 
To Voucnsa'Fg. v. 4. [wuch and ſafe.] 1. To permit 
any thing to be done without danger. 2, To condeſrend 

to grant. 7 | uy, 
5 (2-) He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then marvel at 
ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to like their company, and laſtly to 


_ vouchſafe conference. Sidney. 


Shall I vouchſafe your worſhip a word or two ? —— 
— Two thouſand, fir woman, and III 
Vouchſafe thee hearing. Shakeſp. 

But if the ſenſe of touch ſeem ſuch delight 11 
Beyond all other, think the ſame vouchſaf d We.” 
To cattle and each beaſt. Milton. 
It is not ſaid by the apoſtle, that God wouchſafed to the 

heathens the means of falvation ; and yet I will not affirm that 

God will fave none of thoſe, to whom the ſound of the goſpel 

never reached, 'S 
To Vogcnsa'FE. v. n. To deign; to condeſcend; to 
yield. : 

Do I not ſee Zelmane, who does not think a thought which 
is not firſt weigh'd by wiſdom and virtue? doth not ſhe pouch- 
ſafe to love me with like ardour, 
Vaouchſaſe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of theſe tuppoſed crimes to give me leave 


By circumſtance but to acquit myſelf. Shaleſp. Rich. III. 


Voucnſafe, illuſtrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow'r the charms of beauty had of old. Dryden, 
Voucnsa'FEMENT. 2. / fi om wouch/ufe.} Grant; conde- 
ſcenſion. | 
The infinite ſuperiority of God's nature, places a vaſt diſpa- 


rity betwixt his greateſt communicated wouch/afements, and 


his boundleſs, and therefore to his creatures incommunicable per- 
fections. Boaeyie. 


Dryden. Vow. n. ſ. (ver, Fr. votum, Latin.) 1. Any promiſe 


made to a divine power; an act of devotion, by which 


ſome part of life, or ſome part of poſſeſſions is conſecrated 


to a particular purpoſe, 2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly 
uſed for a promiſe of love or matrimony. 
(1.) The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh wows ; 
They are ny nya Hoy | 
Where henour or where conſcience does not bind, 
No other Jaw ſhall ſhackle me, 
Slave to myſelf I will not be, 
Nor ſhall my future actions be confin d 
By my own preſent mind. 1 
Who by reſolves or vows engag' d does ſtand 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his eſtate 
Before it comes into his hand. 
The bondman of the cloiſter ſo, 
All that he does receive does always owe, 
And ſtill as time comes in it goes away, 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 2 
Which his hours? work, as well as hours, does tell, 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell, Cowley. 
If you take that wow and that with to be all one, you are 
miſtaken ; a with is a far lower degree than a wow. Hammond. 
She vows for his return with vain devotion pays. 


Shakeſp. 


r » 
(2.) By all the vows that ever men have broke, N 
In number more than ever woman ſpoke. Shaleſp. 
Thoſe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 
Were knights of love, who never broke their vow; 
Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 


To Vow. v. a. [vouer, Fr. woveo, Latin] x. To conſe- 


Crate by a.folewn dedication ; to give to a divine power. 
2. To devote: a ceremonial phraſe, Ls 
(..) David often ve rh unto God the ſacriſice of praiſe and 

N in the congregation. Hooker. 


South's Sermons, 


Sidney. 
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Jo VOYAGE. v. 4. 


„ 


| 9 6 Fw 0 imto the Lord, 
When we have not only 4/9421 4 bit 8 them over in- 
10 the poſſeſſion of Almig ty God, for the maintenance of his 


publick 1 „ and the winifters thereof, they are not now 


.arbitrable, nor to be revoked. Spelman. 
7 Whoever {ces theſe irreligious men, 7 | 
Wirh hurden of a ſickneſs, weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And wowrng of their foul to ev'ry faint. | 
This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call d: 
And laſt, in honour of his new abode, 
He vow'd the laurel to the laurel's god. 
(2.) To Maſter Harvey, upon ſome ſpecial ee 1 
have vowed this my labour. 
To Vow. d. n. Io make vows or folemn promiſes, 
Doſt ſee how unregarded now | | | 
That piece of beauty paſſes ? _ 
There was a time, when I did vow 
To that alone; but mark the fate of faces. 


£1 Davies. 


— 


ſolemn declaration. 


Vo'weL. n. , [woyel. e, Fr. wocalis, Lat.] A ſetter which 


can be uttered by itſelf. 
I diſtinguith letters into wowels and W yet not 
wholly upon their reaſon, that a vowe! may be ſounded alone, 


Hpenſer. 


Suckling. 
Vo'wep. part. paſ. [from the verb.] Conſecrated by 


De ryden, 


a a conſonant not without a wowel which will not be found all 


true; for many of the conſonants may be ſounded alone, and 


ſome joined together without a vowel, as bl. ſt. and as we 
pronounce the latter {yllable of people, rifle, 
. Vir 81 makes the two vowels meet without an eliſion. 


Broome. 


Vowrr'LLo w. u /. e rere One bound by the 


Our ſhips went ſundry voyages, as well to the pill Ars of - 


Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantic and Mediterranean 

. ſeas. Ys 
This great man acted like an able pilot i ina a long v age; con- 
tented to fit in the cabin when the winds were allay'd, but ready 
to reſume the helm when the ſtorm aroſe. Prior. 
(2.) If he ſhould, intend his voyage towards my wife, I wou'd 
turn her looſe to him ; and what he gets more of her than ſharp 
words, let it he on my head. ..  Shakeſp. 


Holder. - 


Bacon. : 


ſame vow.. 
— Who are the votar ies, | © 
That are wowfelows with this virtuous king. Shakeſp. 
(VOYAGE. n. . [veyage, Fr.] 1. A travel by fea. 2. 
Courſe ; attempt; undertaking. A low phraſe. 3. The 
21854 of travelling. | 
Guyen forward ' gan his voyage make, 
Wich his black palmer, that bim guided ill. S e | 


If you make your voyage upon her, and prevail,.I am no 


further your enemy, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


(3.) All nations have interknowledge of one another, by 


- Voyage into forme parts, or ſtrangers that come to _ | 
acc. . 


ToVo'yace.w. n. [wyager, Fr. from the noun.} To 
travel by ſea. | 
For voyazing to learn the direful _— 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dert 3% 490% 
Ilus refus'd t impart the baneful truſt. 

To travel; to paſs over. 

I with pain f 1; bett 
Voyag'd th' unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep f 

Of horrible confuſion. Milton' 5 Par. Loft. 


* p 


2 YAGER. A. /. [vojageur, Fr. from he: Ode Who 


ttavels by ſea. 2 
Diſdaim not in thy conflant travelling Ek 


To do as other voyagers, ind make 
Some turns into leſs creeks, and wilely t 


- Freſh water at the Heliconian ſpring. Dianne. 
- How comfortable this is, voyagers can beſttell. 7 Os: | 
Deny your veſſels, ye deny in van 
r cer 1 _ tho main. WR" Pope! oh- 
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Pape 5 ole. | 


+ (30 J Our defire is, in 
rie 


ſtate of climbing. 
a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed. 


Chriſtian indifference, we are in bondage. 
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des n 009 We n 
Wirte 1 lexvi. Us. Fs 28 Suan 1 . Dutch and Dan 10 Aloft, 


on high; not down. 2. Out of bed ; in the ſtate of being 


_ riſen from reſt, 3. In the ſtate of being riſen from a feat. 
4. From a ſtate of decumbiture or concealment. 5. In a 
fate of being built. 


6. Above the horizon, . loa 
8. In a ſtate of exaltation. 9: In a 
10. In a ſtate of infurreQion, 11. In 
12. From a Temoter 
lace, coming to any perſon or place. 13. Into order: as, 
5 drew up his regiment. 14. From younger fo elder 


ſtate of proficiency. 


ears. 15. Ur and hun. Diſperſedly ; here and there, 
6. Ur and down. | Backward and forward. 17. Up to, 
Jo an equal height with. 18. Ur 7, Adequately to, 


19. Ur with, A phraſe that ſignifies the act of raiſing any 
thing to give a blow. 20. It is added to verbs, implying 


ſome accumulation, or increaſe. 


'(1.) From thoſe two brethren, admire hs wonderful changes 
of worldly things, now up now down, as if the life of man 


were not of much more certainty than a ſtage play... Knolles, 
- Thither his courſe he bends ; but up or down, | | 
By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell, 
Or longitude, Milton, 
(2.) Helen was not «þ was ſhe? Shaleſp. 


His chamber being commonly ſtived with luiters, when he 
was up, he gave his legs, arms, and breaſt to his ſeryants to 


dreſs him, his eyes to his letters, and 2 to petitioners, 


Notton. 
(3.) Upon his firſt riſing, a general whiſper ran among the 


country people, that Sir Roger was up. Addiſon, 
(5.) Up with my teut ; here will I lie to-night 3 * 
But where to-morrow ? — well, all's one for that. Shakeſp, 


(6.) As ſoon as the ſun is up, ſet upon the city. Judges, ix. 
Now more with roſy light had ſtreak'd the ky, 
U role the ſun, and vp roſe Emily; 
Addreſs'd her early ſteps to Cynthia's fane. ' Dryden, 
(7.) Till we have wrought ourſelves up into this degree of 
Atterbury, 
(8.) Thoſe that were ap themſelves kept others low; 
Thoſe that were low themſelyes held others hard, 
Ne ſuffered them to riſe, or greater grow. 
Henry the Fifth is crown'd ; ap vanity! 
; (Down royal ſtate! all you ſage counſellors hence. Shakeſp. 
0990 Straight the rumor flew 5183 
Uþ to-the city; which heard, up they drew 


; Sfenſer, 


By dates firit breake. | 3-20 
10.) The gentle archbiſhop of York is u 
With well-appointed powers. Spakeſp. Henry IV. 
Rebels there are up | 3 | 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Shakeſp. 
Thou haſt fir d ine; my ſoul's uþ in arms, 
And mans each part about me. rates, | 


( 11.) Grief and fur bus are like floods ariſed in little brooks 
by a ſudden rain: they are quickly up, and if the concernment 
be pour'd unexpectedly in upon us, it overflows us. Dryden. 
(12.) As a boar was whetting his teeth, up comes a fox to 
him. th; Eſtrange. 
(14.) Iam ready to die from my 8 up. Ef. Ixxxvii, 
.(15-) Abundance of them are ſeen ſcattered up and down like 
'Þ mp little iſlands 1 1 tide is low... . Addiſon. 
| is preſent controverſy, not to be car- 
up and down with the waves of uncertain arguments, but 


rather poſitively to lead on the minds o Bi ſimpler ſort by plain 
and eaſy degrees, till the very nature of e N itſelf do make 
manifeſt what is truth. © Heater, 


- 
2 4 


The ſkipping king he rambled up and done, | 

With ſhallow jeſters. | | ae 
Up and down he traverſes his wodiing.; 86 

© Now-wards #flling blow, now ſtrikes EY 1 11. \ [ 7 
Then nimbly ſhifts. a thruſt, then lends a wound; 5 


— 
= Bad. 
— 


Now back he gives, whe ren ee. bs 7 Daniel. 
Thou and death” 5 E ie 
* dwell at eaſe, and up and dren ande 01 01 20 UW 
Wig ONE the buxony's n vun. 
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/ _ .,_ + On this windy fea of land, the fiend © 1 + 
Walk d up and down alone, bent on his prey, __ Milton. 
What a miſerable life doſt thou lead, iays a dog to a lion, to 
| L' Eftrange. 


run RaryIng op and down thus in woods. dare 
5 - She moves! life wanders vþ and down 


| 


Through all her face, and-lights vp every charm... | Addiſon. : 
( rage of an eternal thirſt, 
and ſet up to the chin in water, that fled from his lips whenever 


17.) Tantalus was puniſhed with't 


he attempted to drink it. BS: Addi ſon. 
. (18.) The wiſeſt men in all ages have lived 2 zo the religion 
of their country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to mora- 
lity. : e | Addiſon. 
They are determined to live uh to the holy rule, by which 
they have obliged'themſelves to walk. | . *Atterbury. 
We muſt not only mortify all theſe paſſions that ſolicit us; 
but we muſt learn to do well, and act wp ro the poſitive pre- 
cepts of our duty. | Rogers's Ser mous. 
(19.) She, quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 
Up with her fiſt, and took him on the face 

Another time, quoth ſhe, become more wile ; - 
Thus Pas did kiſs her hand with little grace. Sidney. 
(20.) If we could number ß thoſe prodigious ſwarms that 
ſettled in every part of the Campania of old Rome, they would 
amount to more than can be found in any fix parts of Europe 
of the ſame extent. Addiſon du Italy. 


Up. interjet. 1. A word exhorting to riſe from bed. 2. 
A word of exhortation, exciting or rouſing to action. 
(1.) Up, up ! cries gluttony; *tis break of day 
Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pape. 
(2.) U then, Melpomene, the mournful muſe of nine; 
Such cauſe of mourning never hadſt afore. | 
Up, griſly ghoſts ; and up my rueful rime; 
Matter of mirth now ſhalt thou have no more. Spenſer. 
But ap, and enter now into full bliſs. Milton. 
Up, up, for hapour's ſake ; twelve legions wait you, 


And long to call you chief. Dryd. 


Up. prep. From a lower to a higher part; not down. 
In going / a hill, the knees will be molt weary z in going 
down, the thighs: for that in lifting the feet, when a man go- 
eth up the hill, the weight of the body bearet moſt upon the 
knees, and in going down, upon the thighs. Bacon, 


To Ur BEAR. v. 4. Preter, upbore 5 part. paſſ. upborn. [up 
and bear.) 1. To ſuſtain aloft; to ſupport in elevation. 
2. To raiſe aloft. 3. To ſupport from falling. 
.) Upborn with indefatigable wings. 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 
Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 
" Swift as on wings of wind, vþb9-n they fly, | 
And drifts of riling duſt involve the ſky.  - Pope. 
(2.) = This with pray'r, | 
Or one ſhort ſigh of human breath, wp-orn, | 3 
Ev'n to the ſeat of God. Milton's Par. Loft. 
| A monſtrous wave upbore | | 
Pape. 


Million. 


The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore. 
(.) Vital pow'rs gan wax both weak and wan, | 
For want of food and fleep, which two upbear, : . 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Spenſer. 
To Ur BRA“ ID. v. a. [upzebnavan, upzebnevan, Saxon! 
1. Jo charge contemptuouſly with any thing diſgracetul. 
It has commonly. wwith, fomerimes of, before the w 
puted ; ſametimes it has only an accufarive of the Hung, 
as in Milton, and ſometimes the perſon without the thing, 
or the thing without the perſon. 2. To object as matter 
of reproach : with zo before the perſon. 3-.10 urge with 
reproach. 4. To reproach on, account of a, bene fit tre- 
ceived from the reproecher. 5. To bring reproach up- 
on; to ſhes faults by wry Fer a ſtate of comparifon, 6. 
To treat with contempt. MUSE 


ot in uſe. 4 


(A.) The fathers; when they were upbraided with that de- 
fe, comforted themſelves with the meditation ef God's moſt _ 
gracious nature, wh did not therefore the leſs acerpt of their 


hearty affection. Hooker. 


g * — It ſeem' d in me 8 I" | 
But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand, 
And I had many living to vrbraid | 


-_ 


, 
* 
F * 
s 
” N 


My gain of it by their aſſiſtances, 0 | 
Wbich daily grew to quarrel. Sbal. Henry IV. 
If you refute your aid, yet do not F 
Upbraid us with our diſtreſs. Shak. Cor iolanus. 


Vain man ! hawlong wilt thou #5y God upbraid x 
And, like the roaring of a furious wind, 


Thus vent the vile diſtemper of thy mind? Sand ys. 
How cunningly the ſorcereſs diſplays | 
Her own tranſgreſſions, to upbraid me mine. Milton. 


"Tis a general complaint againſt you, and I muſt upbraid 
you wth it, that becauſe you need not write, you will not. 


EN | Dryden, 
_ You may the world of more defects uþbraid, 

That other works by nature are unmade; 

That ſhe did never at her own expence 1 2 

A palace rear. 1 Blackmore. 


(2.) Thoſe that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when raiſed : for it doth-upbraid unto them 
their own fortunes, and pointeth at them. Bacon. 

Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 

_ grudge or pbraid ts them thoſe ſmall remains of antient piety, 


which the rapacity of ſome ages has lcarce left. Spratt, 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbrard, 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade. Prior. 
484 I have too long born N 
Your blunt pbraidinge, and your bitter ſcoffs. Shak. 


He that knowingly commits an ill, has the «pbraidings of 
his own conſcience, _ 5 Decay Piety. 
(4.) — Ev'ry hour f 
He flaſnes intc one groſs crime or other; | 
His knights grow riotous, and he himſelf uphraidt u 
_ Onerv'ry trifle, Shak. K. Lear, 
If any Jack wiſdom, let him aſk of God that giveth liberally, 
and upbraideth not. . James, i. 5. 
Be aſhamed of uþbraiding ſpeeches before friends: and after 
thou haſt given upbraid nut, Eccluſ. xli. 22. 
(5.) Ah, my ton, how evil fits it me to have ſuch a ſon, and 
how much doth thy kindneſs af my wickednels ? Sidney. 
I hecounſcl which ! cannot take, 


Inſtead of healing, but upbraids my weakneſs. Addiſon, 
(6) Therealio was that mighty menarch laid, 

Low under all, yet above all in pride | 

That name of native fire did foul upbraid, | x 

And wouid, as Ammon's ſon, be magnify'd. Spenſer 


UrzBRa'iDeR. . /. [from upbraid.) One that reproaches. 


UrBzRA'IDINGLY. adv. By way of reproach, 
The time was when men would learn and fludy good things, 
Hot envy thoſe that had them. Then men were had in price 
for learning; now letters only make men vile. He is up 
braidingly called a poet, as if it were a contemptible nick- name. 
| | | | Ben. Joinſon. 


To UreBra'y. v. a. [A word formed from uptraid by 


Spenſer, for the ſake of a rhyming termination.] To 
thame. . | 
Vile knight, | 
That knights and knighthood doſt with ſhame pray, 
And ſhew!ſt th' enſample of thy childiſh might, 
With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spenſer, 
Urpro'uUGHT. part. paſſ. of upbring; Educated 3 nur- 
tured. 8 1 4b | | 
:  ——  Divinely wrought, 
. * And of the brood of angels, heav'nly born, 
And with the crew of bleſſed ſaints upbrought, | 
Each of which did her with her gifts adorn, Spenſer, 


U'ycast. [Participle from To cat up. The verb To upcaft 
is not in uſe. ] Thrown upwards. | 
|. Beaſts with apcaſt eyes forſake their ſhade, Ie 
And gaze, as if I were to be obey'd. . 
Old Saturn, here with «pcaft eyes, ö „ 
HBcheld his abdicated ſłkies. 
R 2 | 


> 2 i K _ 
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e 
U'reAs r. . ſ. A term of bowling ; a throw ; a caſt. 
Was there ever man had ſuch luck ? when I kiſs'd the jack, 
upon an upcaſt to be hit away! bal. Cymbeline. 
5 UreA TE H. v. a. [up and gather.] To contract. 
Himſelf he cloſe upgather*d more and more 
Into his den, that his deceitful train, 10 eit 
Buy his there being might not be bewraid, 
Ne any noiſe, ne any queſtion made, 
Uyna'np. aj. [up and Hand.] Lifted by the band. 
The upbaud ledge is uſed by underworkmen, when the work 
is not of the largeſt, yet requires help to batter, They ule it 
with both their hands before them, and ſeldom lift their ham- 
mer higher than their head. Moxon's Mech. Excr. 


Urne'Lo. pret. and part. paſſ. of uphold, Maiatained 3 ſuſ- 


tained. 
—  —— He who reignsss 
Monarch in heav'n, till then, as one ſecure, * 
Sat on his throne, wpheld by old repute, Milton. 
Urn ILL. adj. [up and Hill.] Difficult; like the labour of 


climbing an hill. 


What an upbill labour muſt it be to a learner, who has Urno 


thoſe firſt rudiments to maſter at twenty years of age, which 


others are taught at ten. ; Clariſſa. 
Yet, as immortal, in our hill chace 
We prels coy fortune with unilacken'd pace. Young 


Jo Ur HOARD. v. 4. ſup and hoard.) To treaſure ; to 


ſtore; to accumulate in private places. 
| Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideouſly 
With horrid ſound, though having little ſenſe, 
They think to be chief praiſe of pcetry; 
And thereby. wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie, 


And made a monſter of their fantaſie. 
If thou haſt «#p/oarded in thy life 
Extorted treaſure, in the womb of earth,, 2 
| ak, 


Speak of it. 


T; Urno'LD. wv. a. p | 
1 up bolden. [up and Hold.] 1. To lift on high. 2. To 


ſupport; to ſuſtain; to keep from falling. 3. To keep 


from declenſion. 4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. 5. 
To continue x to keep from defeat. 6. To keep from 
being loſt. 7. To continue without failing. 8. To con- 
tinue in being. 5 ry 

F (4) T %. mournful train- with groans and hands af held, 


Beſought his pity. * Drya, 
2.) — While life z holde this arm, | 
This arm «phol/ds the houſe of Lancaſter. Shak. 


This great man found no means to continue and uphold his 
i1l-purchaſed greatneſs, but by rejecting the Engliſh law, and 
aſſuming, is Bis thereof, the barbarous cuſtoms of the Iriſh. 


nd painting were #þhe/d by the ſtrength of imagina- 

Vs i kun, : | a F — 2 Du Frefooy. 
(3-) There is due from. the judge to the advocate ſome com- 
mendation, where cauſes are fair pleaded ; for that upholds in 
the client the ie of his council, and beats down in him 

| eit of his cauſe. 

| Pe was a time, when the interpoſition of the magiſtrate 
was more neceſſary, to ſecure the honour of religion, and up- 
hold the authority of thole great principles, by which his own. 
authorit is beſt 1 pheld. : Re LY Alters. 
(4.0 * younger brothers have neither lands nor means to 
2:phold themſelves. 3 Raleigh. 
(5.) Divers, although peradventure not willing to be yoked 
with elderſhips, yet were contented to uphold oppoſition againſt 


biſhops, not without greater hurt to the courſe of their whole 


proceedings. ä Hooker. 
46. Faulconbridge, - 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone «pholds the day. , Shak. 


5 (7:) A deaf perſon, by obſerving the motions of another U's 


man's mouth, knows what he ſays, and wpho/ds a current com- 
munication of diſcourſe with him. e 


| upholding of every living thing. 5 


+ 


' tural body of man, as the body politick of the ſtate, for the wp. 
bo/ding of the whole. n | 
Urno'iLDeR, 2. /, [trom uphold.] 1. A ſupporter. 2. A 


Spenſer. for funerals. 


and vpheider of them. | 


Ur LAND. n. J [up and land.) Higher ground. 


| U'p LAND. aj. 


Spenſer. 


reter. upheld; and part. paſſ. upheld, 


Dawies's Ireland. 
To UrLI PT. v. a: [up and lift.) 


Bacon. 


* 8 N 4 4 " 8 Nen 2 
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e 
(8.) As Nebuchodnoſor liveth, who hath ſent thee for the 
. 4 | 1 | Judirk, Xi. 7. 
A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well in the pa- 


Hateadill. 


ſuſtainer in being. 3. An undertaker ; one who provides 
| IMs 
(.) Suppoſe then Atlas ne'er ſo wile ; 
Yet When the weight of kingdoms lies 
Too long upon his ſingle ſhoulders, | 
Sink down he muſt, or find apbolders. Swift, 
(2.) The knowledge thereof is ſo many manuductions to the 
knowledge and admiration of the infinite wiſdom of the Creator 
| | an Hale. 
__(3-) The company of vp50/ders have a right upon the bodies 
of the ſubjects. I Arbuth, 
Where the braſs knocker wrapt in flannel band, 


* 


Forbids the thunder of the footman's hand; 


Th' upho/der, rueful harbinger of death, Q | 
Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Say. 
'LSTERER, n. /. [A corruption of upholder.] One 
who turoiſhes houſes; one who fits up apartments with 
beds and furnii ure. | | ; 
If a corner of the hanging wants a ſingle nail, ſend for the 


upbolſterer. Swift, 
Mere wax as yet, yet faſhion him with caſe, £ i 
Your barber, cook, uphoiferer, j Pope, 


Men at firſt, after the flood, liv'd in the uplands and ſides 
of the mountains, and by degrees ſunk into the plains. Burzet, 
1. Higher in ſituation. 2. Rude; lavage, ' 
his is the meaning in Chapman; probably becauſe the 
uplanders, having leſs commerce, were leſs civiliſed. 

(1.) Thoſe in Cornwall do no more by nature than others 
elſewhere by choice, conceive themſelves an eltranged ſociety, 
from the vp/and dwellers, and carry an emulation againſt them, 

| 2 | _ Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Sometimes with ſecure delight, 


The npþl/and. hamlets will invite. Milton, 
(2-) And long'd to ſee this heap of fortitude, 5 
That f illiterate was, and land rude, . 1 
That lawes divine nor humane he had learn'd. Chapman, 


* 


ing mountains. 
Lion-like, zplandiſh, and mere wild; 
Slave to his pride z. and all his nerves being naturally cam- 


UeLa'npisn. adj. [from upland.] Mountainous ; inhabit> 


. 


pil'd | : 
Of eminent ſtrength; ſtalks out and preys upon a filly 
ſheep. | Chapman's Iliadi. 


To UeLa'v. v. 4 [up and lay.] To hoard.; to lay up. 


We are but farmers of ourſelyes ; yet may, 
If we can ſtock ourſelves and thrive, iplay | | 
Much, much good treaſure for the great rent-day.. Donne. 


o raiſe aloft. 


| Mechanick ſlaves, 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall | 

Uplift us to the view. Shak: Ant. and Cleopatra: 
The baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, | 

And, with «p/ifted arms, is ſafe arriv'd: 


A Ravenſpurg.. _ Shak. Rich, II. 
Together both,. with next t! almighty arm ; 
Uplifted. imminent, one ſtroke they aim'd. 


unent, Milton, 
Satan talking to his neareſt mate, I 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 

That ſparkling blaz C0. Milton's Par. Loft; 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, © 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, | 
And lay th' uplified thunderbolt aide. Addiiſ. Cato, 
Songs, ſonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift, * 
And whiſk, them hack to Evans, Young and Swift. Pope. 
MosT. adj, [an irregular, ſuperlative formed from up.] 
Higheſt ; topmoſt, * ee 


wy. 


: 


Uyo'n. prep. [up and en.] 


ons defigns ôf that nation. Bacon. 
I wiſh it may not be concluded, leſt, h ſecond cogitati- 
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That ſtill riſe met when the nation boils 3 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know | 1 


The maſter's voice, when rated to depart, Pryd. 
1. Not under; noting being 
on the top. 2. Not within; being on the outſide. 3. 
1hrown over the body, as cloaths. 4. By way of im- 
precation or infliction. 5. It expreſſes obteſtation, or pro- 
teſtation. 6. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſ- 
chief. 7. In conſequence of. Now little in uſe, 8. 
In immediate conſequence of 9. In a ſtate of view. 10. 
Suppoſing a thing granted. 11. Relating to a ſubject. 12. 
With reſpect to, 13. In conſideration of. 14. In noting 
a particular day. 15. Noting reliance or truſt, 16. 
Near to; noting ſituation. 17. In the ſtate of. 18. On 
occaſion of. 19. Noting aſſumption : as, be takes ſtate 
«pon him; he took an office upon him. 20. Noting the 
time when an event came to paſs. It is ſeldom applied 
to any denomination of time longer than a day. 21. 
Noting ſecurity. 22. Noting attack. 23. On pain of. 
24. At the time of; on occaſion of, 25. By inference 


from. 26. Noting attention. 27. Noting particular pace. 


28. ExaQly ; according to. 29. By; noting the means 
of ſup pott. 30. Upen is, in many of its ſignifications. 
now conttacted into on, eſpecially in poetry. See Ox. 


The meaning of this particle is very multitarious ; for it 


is applied both to place, which ſeems its original ſignifica- 
tion ; to time, which ſeems its ſecondary meaning; and 
to intellectual or cor poreal operations. It always retains 
an intimation, more or leſs obſcure, of ſome ſubſtratum, 
ſomething precedent, or ſome ſubject. It is not eaſy-to 
reduce it to any general idea, 

...) As I did ſtand my watch hen the hill, 


' I look'd toward Birnam; and anon methought 
The wood began to move. Shak. Macbeth. 


(2.) Blood that is upon the altar. Bible. 


(3.) I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her night-gown 
pon her. Shak. Macbeth; 
| (4.) Hard-hearted Clifford! take me from the world! 
My ſoul to heav'n, my blood up your heads. Shak. 
No man, who had a mind to do-wrong, would be aw'd from 
doing it, by a law that is always to be a ſword in a ſcab- 
bard, and muſt never be pleaded againſt him, or executed 
upon him. | | | Keitleworth, 
(.) How? that I ſhould murder her? | 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command !—1, her!—her blood! Shak, 


(6:) If we would neither impoſe upon ourſelves, nor. others, 
we muſt lay afide that fallacious method of renfuring by the 


That it is not a fault inſeparable from-ſuits, but is the fin of 
the managers: it lies not» naturally for the thing, but only 


bon the contingent circùmſtances and manner of doing. 
| | n Kettleworib. 
(79 Let me not find you before me again wfor any com- 
plaint whatſoever. | Shak. Meaf. for Meaſure. 
Then the princes of Germany had bat a dull fear of the. 
greatneſs of Spain, upon a general apprehenſion of the _ 
f acon. 


ons, there ſhould be cauſe to alter. Bacon. 
Theſe forces took hold of divers; in ſome pon diſcontent, 
in ſome upon ambition, in ſome por. levity, and deſire of 
change, and in ſome few. upoz , conſcience and belief, but in, 
moſt upon ſimplieity; and in divers out of dependance upon 
ſome of the better fort, who. did in ſecret fayour theſe bruits. 


3 Bacon, 
He made a great difference between people that did rebel «p., 
on wantonneſs, and them that did rebel upon want. Bacon. 


Upon pity they were taken away, upon ignorance they gre 


.* 


which thoſe promiſes ſhall not belong to any. 
The king had no kindneſs for him «por an old account, as 


Hayward, . 
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Promiſes can be of no force, vnleſs they be believed te, he- 


conditional, and unleſs that duty propoſed to be inforced by 
them, be acknowledged to be part of that condition, en per- 
formance of which thoſe promiſes do, and ꝝz hon the neglect of 
Hammond. 


remembering the part he had acted againſt the carl of Stratford, 
Though fin offers itſelf in never fo pleaſmg and alluring a 


_ dreſs at firſt, yet the remorſe and inward regrets of the ſoul, 


upon the commiſſion of it, infinitely overbaſance thoſe faint 
and tranſient gratifications, | South's Sermons, 


The common corruption of human nature, zn the bare 
ſock of its original depravation, does not uſually proceed ſo 


far. | South's Sermons. 
When we make judgments vf02 general preſumptions, they 
are made rather from the temper of our own ſpirit, than from 
reaſon. | | | Buraet. 
Lis not the thing that is done, but the intention in do- 
ing it, that makes good or evil. There's a great difference 
betwixt what we do upon ſorce, and what for inclination, 


5 |  L'Fftrange. 
The determination of the will uon enquiry, is following the 
the direction of that guide. Locke, 


There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pa- 
rents; the one valuing himlelf too much #þon his birth, and 
the other upon his poſſeſſions. Spectator. 

The qeſign was diſcovered by a perſon, as much noted for 
his ſkill in gaming, as in politieks, e the baſe, mercenary 
end of getting money by wagers. | Swift, 

(8.) Waller ſhould not make advantage pox that enter- 
prize, to find the, way open to him to march into the weſt. _ 


| Clarendon, _ 
A. louder. kind of ſound was produced by the impetuous 


eruptions of the halituous flames of the ſalt · petre, pon caſting 
a live coal thereon. 3 

So far. from taking little advantages againſt. us 
failing, that he is willing to pardon our moſt wilful miſcarri- 
ages, fon our repentance and amendment. Tillotſon. 


Upon leſſening intereſt to four per cent, you fall the price of 
n 


your native commodities, or leſſen your trade. 
The mind, pen the ſuggeſtion of any new notion, runs im- 


1 


them. | | | Spefator, 
This advantage we loſt zpon- the invention of fire-arms. - 
| Ada 


(9. ) Is it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succethvely, from age to age ? 
The next heroes we meet with ½ record were Romulus 
and Numa. | | Temple. 
The atheiſts taken notice of among the antients, are left 
branded upon the records of hiſtory, | 
(10.) If you ſay neceſſity is the mother of arts and inventi- 
ons, and there was. no neceſſity before, and therefore thefe 


things were flowly invented, this is a good anſwer pon our . 
- ou Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


ſuppaſition, | 
(11) Ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, _ : 
Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 4.F 
Upon the right and party cf her ſon. Shak. K. John. 
Vet when we can entreat an hour to ſerve, Res bye 
Would ſpend it in ſome words hen that buſineſ s, 


If you would grant the time. Shak. Macheth, 


Upon this, I remember a ſtrain of refined civility, that when. 


any woman went to ſee. another of equal birth, ſhe worked at 
her own work in the other's houſe,. 


(12.) The king's ſervants, who were- ſent for, were exa- 


mined uon all queſtions propoſed to them. |  Dyyd, 
(13-) Upon. the whole matter, and humanly ſpeaking, 1 1 


doubt there was a fault ſomewhere, | 


Upgn the whole, it - will be .neceffary to. avoid that perpetval | 
repetition of the ſame epithets which we find in Homer, Pope. 
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8 (14.) Conflantia he looked ;upon | as given away 0 = bottom of your piece, and waters in the ah Ports. * 
1 | | / of . bo 7 | to be ſolemniz " $8 | | | EK | nn On, 
a Dae the day 10 which their mai wn ee een. (a.) The lower powers are gotten appermof, and we ec like 
̃ 90 We now may. boldly ſpend upon the hope men on our heads, as Plato obſerved of old, that on the right 

Of what is to come in. FS Shak. Henry IV. hand; which is indeed on our left. Glanville. 


Soc commands us, by our dependance upon his truth and his 
holy word, to believe a fact that we do not underſtand : and 
this is no more than what we do every day in the works 
tore, 102 the credit of men of learning. - Swift. 
- (16.) The enemy lodged themſelves at Aldermaſton, and 
thoſe from Newberry and Reading, in two other - villages an 
the river Kennet, over which ke was to pals, Clarendon. 
* The Lucqueſe plead preſcription for hunting in one of the 
-duke's foreſts, that lies uon their frontiers. - Addiſon. 

. + (174) They were. entertained with the greateſt magnificence 
that could be, uon no greater warning. Bacon. 
(18.) The earl of Cleveland, a man of ſignal courage, and 


an excellent officer vpor any bold enterpriſe, advanced. 
9 Clar endon. 


as his ſervant, he takes his judicial deter- 
-mination.,up6x himielf, as if it were his own. Kettleworth. 
(20.) In the twelfth month, on the thirteenth day. Efther. 
(21% We have borrowed money for the King's tribute, and 
that zþc2 our lands and upon our vineyards. . Nehem. 
( (22.) The Philiſtines be n thee Samſon. , « . Judges. 


(19.) Since he acts 


of na- 


"Tis all one to the common people who's per. 
N 2 8 LEtrange. 
This ſpecies of diſcretion will carry a man ſafe through all 
rties, ſo far, that whatever faction happens to be ufpermof, 
is claim is allowed for a'ſhare. ' | Serif, 
© (3+) As in perfumes compos'd with art and coſt, 
*Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt ; 1% 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all; | 

So ſhe was all a ſweet. ; 3 Oryd. 
U'reisk. «dj, [from wp.] Proud; arrogant. A low 
word, | | | F 
To Uera'15E. v. 4. [up and raiſe.] To raiſe up; to exakt. 
This would interrupt his joy r 
In our confuſion, and our joy raiſe | | 
In his diſturbance. Milton's Par. Lof. 


To Ur REAR. w. a. [up and rear. ] To rear on high. 
Heav'n- born charity ! thy bleſſings ſhed ; 


Bid meagre want prear her ſickly head. Cay. 5 


( 23.) To ſuch a ridiculous degree of truſting her the had U/y RIGHT. adj. [up and rigbt. This word, with its deri- 


brought him, that ſhe cauſed him to ſend us word, that po 
our lives we ſhould do whatſoever ſhe commanded us. Szdney, 
(24.) Impartially examine the merits and conduct of the 
preſbyterians uh theſe two great events, and the pretenſions to 
tavyour which they challenge upon them. | Suit. 
 (25.) Without it, all diſcourſes of government and obedi- 
ence, ' won his principles, would be to no purpoſe, - Locke. 
(26.) He preſently loſt the fight of what he was wpor ; his 
mint] was filled with diſorder and confuſion. | Locke. 
(27.) Provide ourſelves of the virtuoſo's faddle, which will 
be fare to amble, when the world is #02 the hardeſt trot. 
= Dryden. 
(28.) In goodly form comes on the enemy; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge the number | 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand, Shak. 
(29.) Upon a cloſer inſpection of thele bodies, the ſhells are 
affixed to the furfaces of them in ſuch a manner, as bodies, ly- 
ing on the ſea- ſhores, upon which they live. Woodward. 


U'rrer. adj. [a comparative from .] 1. Superiour in 
place ; higher. 2. Higher in power or dignity. 
. (1.) Give the forchead a majeſtick grace, the mouth ſmil- 
ing; which you ſhall do by making a thin per lip, and ſha- 


dowing the mouth line a little at the corners. - Peacham. 
Our knight did bear no leſs a pack | 
'Of his own buttocks on his back ; 
Which now had almoſt got the zer | 
Hand of his head for want of crupper. Hudibras. 


The underſtanding was then clear, and the ſoul's upper re- 
gion lofty and ſerene, free from the vapours of the inferior af- 
'FTeCtions. | | South's Sermons. 
| With ſpeed to-night repair: 25 
For not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in upper air. 
Deep as the dark infernal waters lie, 
From the bright regiong of the chearful ſky ; 
So far the proud afcending rocks invade __ 
Heav'n's vpper realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade. Addiſon, 
(2.) The like corrupt and unreaſonable cuſtom prevailed far, 


and got the per hand of right reaſon with the greateſt part. 


Dryd. 


V. 


| U'erznmosT, adj. ſuperlatiye from upper.) 1. Higheſt 
in place. 2. Higheſt in 
minant ; moſt powerful. 


i 


(.) The waters, called the waters above the heavens, are 


air. 


but the clouds, and waters engendered in the vppermoſt | 
vj | | Raleigh 


in all things follow nature, not painting clouds in the 


* 


U' RIGHT. 2. /. Elevation; * 
this ground- 


power or authority. 3. Predo- 


vatives, is in proſe accented on the firſt fyllable p but in 
poetry ſeems to be accented indifferently on the firſt or ſe- 
cond.] 1, Straight up; perpendicularly erect. 2. E- 
rected ; pricked up. 3. Honelt ; not declining from the 


6 
n (1.) Comb down his hair; look ! look ! it ſtands up- 
rig hf. | Shak. 
They are upright as the palm-tree.. Jer. x. 


In the morning, taking of ſomewhat of eaſy digeſtion, as 
milk, furthers nouriſhment : but this would be done fitting up- 
right, that the milk may paſs more ſpeedily to the ſtomach. 

. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

A tree at firſt ſetting, ſhould not be ſhaken; and therefore 
put two little forks about the bottom of your trees, tb keep them 
upright. l Bacom s Nat. Hift, 

Circe, the daughter of the ſun ; whole charms _ 

Whoever taſted loſt tiis upright ſhape, 

And downward fell into a grov'ling ſwine, Milton, 

Forthwith zprig bt he rears from off the pool | 

His mighty (tature. | Milton's Par. Loft. 

(2.) All have their ears right, waiting when the watch- 
word ſhall come, that they ſhould all ariſe unto rebellion. 


Spenſer 
Dryd. 


Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, 
With chatt'ring teeth, and briftling hair igt. 
(3.) Such neizhbour nearneſs ſhould not partialize 
Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my «pright foul. 
: — How haſt thou inſtill'd 
Thy malice into thouſands, once upright $43 
And faithful, now prov'd falſe! Milton's Par. Loft 
The moſt zꝓrigbt of mortal man was he; 
Dryd. 


Shak, 


The moſt ſincere, and holy woman, ſhe. 


Vou have the orthography, or «pright plat, 
and the explanation thereof, with a ſcale of feet and inches. 
Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

URI HTI. adv. [from wpright.] 1. Perpendicularly 
to the horizon, 2. Honeſtly; without deviation from 
the right. | 1 | 
(2.) Men by nature apter to rage than deceit ; not greatly 

ambitious, more than to be well and zprightly dealt with. 

Ces | | © © Sidney. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, muſt judge 
the cauſes of all perſons uprightty-and impartially, without any 

perſonal conſideration, ee, ft ter i 1 yrs 

To live uprighiſy then is ſure the beſt, _ +, 
To ſave ourſelves, and not to damn the 1 eſt. 17 . 1151 0 Dry. 
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U'rAteurxwzss, . % {from upright.) * $6 Mer - To kr defrs and proc of ob fame, „ 
erection. This was antiently accented on the eyed. 2. T The only aber, 'whereto he doth aim. Hubbard Tale. 
Honeſty ; ; integrity. | N cannot purſue with any ſafety — 12 to the 2% gol. 
3 . 80 che fair tree which ein preſerves ET © 7 Shabeſpeare. 

4 | | Her fruit e ſtate, while no wind blows, © £ f _ Ind n , bite „ . Kan 75 
1 | | 1 a e 2 eee 6 Every leading demonſtration to the main vhhot of all, which 
f | | With treaſure from her yielding boughs, Waller. 5 the proportion betwixt the ſphere and cylinder, is a pledge 
, (2. The hy pocrite bends his principles and practice to the of the wit and reaſon of that mathematician, Move, 


faſhion of a corrupt world; but the troly vpright man js in- Upon the wp/hor, afflictions are but the methods of a merciful 


flexible in his unf breit, and Analterable in his purpoſe. 700 wp © force 3 the only means of ee. 
Mer pury: Here is an end of the matter, ſays the prophet: here is the 


To Ur Ri's E. v. . Tap and riſe. 1. To riſe from decum- mwp/bot and reſult of all; here e both the prophecies of 


L biture. 2. To riſe from below the horizon. 3. To riſe Daniel and St. John. Burn Thebry of the Barth. = 
* with acclivity. _ Let's now make an end of matters peaceably, as we hall 1 
= = (x.)- Early, before the morn with crimſon ray, | quickly come to the «p/h9? of our affair. Arbut hnot, 1 
The windows of bright heaven opened had, 12 85 At the upſhot, after a life of perpet aal application to re- \ 
. Through which into the world the dawning day n flect that you have been doing nothing for yourſelf, and that bl | 
| Mibht Took, that maketh every. creature glad, 3 the fame or leſs induſtry might have gained you a friendſhip 8 LW 
Uproſe Sir Gyon. Spenſer. that can never Yeceive or. end; a glory, which, though not to MY 
. Thou W 0 my down. ſitting hd mine upriſing. be had till after death, yet (hall be felt and enjoy d to eternity. _ BY 
Pjalm cxxxix. Pope. 1 
Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, U'es1DE down. [an adverbial form of ſpeech.] 4; With. It 
y. 5 Obedient to the viſion of the night. Pope. the lower part above the higher, 2. In abba 3 in he 
＋ (2.) Uyraſe the ſun. Cowley, complete diſorder. | 1 
"= (3.) Was that the king that ſpurr'd his horſe ſo hard - (1.) In the day-time they fiſh, in their boats, which they {1 
4 Againſt the ſteep upriſing of the hill? Shak, draw unto the land at night; and, turning them upſiar doxwn,.. = 
> Urri'ss. u. ſ. Appearance above the horizon. ſleep under them, 3 * 'PY 
2 id ever raven ſing ſo like a lark, | (2. )-Tn hislap a mats of pom. fps 2 
35 That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's 17 i ſe. Shak. rnd turned vpfide down to feed his eye, a 1 
5 wks nd covetous defire, with his huge treaſure. 3 18 
6 UPROAR. n. / [oproer, Dutch. This word likewiſe is The flood did not fo turn uþfide down the face of the earth, N 
h. accented on the firſt ſyllable in proſe ; in verſe, indiffe- as thereby it was made paſt knowledge, after the waters were 8 
*. renily on either.] Tumult; buſtle; diſturbance con- decreaſed, Rateigh's Hiſt. of the World. - vs 
a8 | ſuſion. The ſevere notions of Chriſtianity turned all this ap/ide do u, Mt 
2 The Jews which believed- at, ſet all the city 2 2A | 2pfoar. filling all with ſurprize and amazement, The fy came 155 the 1 
| | As, xvii. 5. world, like light darting full upon the face of a man aſleep, ; 888 
. It were well if his holineſs had not ſet the world in an uproar, who had a mind not to be diſturbed, South. 1 
re by nouriſhing of war. Ralcigh. U'eserING. n. J. [up and ſpring.] This word ſeems to 2 
3 le levied, forces in a diſordered uproar, albeit the treaſon” ſigniſy upſtart ; a man ſuddenly exalted. Not uſed. 1 
fl. reſted in him and ſome other his complices. Hayward. The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouſe ; 13 
| The wproar was ſo loud, that the avon itſelf could not Keeps. —_ |, and the ſwagg'ring uh briag reels. Shak. - ft 
be heard, Holiday. To U h 51 
LA Others with vaſt Typhæan rage more fell, 0 Ursr AN. . 1. [up and and] To be etected. 5 4 
5 Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air | Pe Sea calves unwonted to treſh rivers fly; Wy 
ft, | In whirlwind hell ſcarce holds the Wild uproar, Milton. The water ſnakes with ſcales nþftanding die. Max. [i 
h- p —— Horror thus prevail'd, po Ursra'y. v. 4. ſup and fray . To ſuſtain ; to ſup- in 
And wild wproar! ah, who at length will end ; port. 7 
1 This long pernicions fray 3 | Philips. ——— Them ſhe un . 
The impiety of this ſentiment ſet the audience in an wproar; Gently with myrtle band; Sindlef the while | 1 498 
d. | and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of the poet, go Her nay though faireſt unſupport'd flow'r.  Miltoz.. * 
out of the theatre with indignation. 1 Addiſon. Jo Urs TA RT. v. u. [up and fart! To ſpring up .. 1 
th, To U'rrO ar. a. [from the noun.] To throw. into con- denly. 1 
fuſion. Not in uſe.” | He »/ftarted brave ' 
3 | Had 1 power, I ſhould - A358 Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, _ 
N. Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, As eagle freſh out of the ocean wave. Shale. 
| Uproar the univerſal peace, confound | ; Thus having ſpoke, he ſat; 3 thus anſwer 4 then, © 
yd. All unity on earth. Fal. Macbeth. Upftariing from his throne, the king of men, 
. ToU'pnoor. . 4 ſup and rer. To * up by the root. His breaſt with fury fill'd. Dq. 
a Ocpheus cold lead the ſavage race, '* Uſesrart, n. % [up and Hart. ] One ſuddenly raifeds to 
— — And trees uprooted left their 'placs, _ wealth, power, or honour 3 what rer riſes and ap- 
| | uacious of the lyre d e ee pears. HIT. , 100 
"ny | — bright Cecilia 2 the wonder hi her, . J hundred in a a place will be 2: "for: the ſafeguard of 
: ; When to her organ vocal breath was os n., that country, and keeping under all fidden'upfarrs, (that ſhall. 
1 An angel heard, and ſtraight appear d, 3 ſieek to trouble the peace thereof. Fes 7h Tags: 5 : 
tly Miſtaking earth for heav'n. ED Died. a My rights _- royalties ; ; 
1 5 To. waken from Pluckkt rom my arms perforce, and fen a0 1 
„e eee, e e 
1 Nis tag | r Muſhrooms have two . — 
ny 1 Thaw art are d by fome depend. Shak. | ield ſo delicious a meat ; the other, that they-eoie pple HR 
We U PSHOT// "mf. "ſup and 195 * an end laſt 0 ben even in a night, and yet they are unſown't ank thir fore 
| ahiount 4 r e Raw eee ee, a — ſuckias are iy partes 1" n —— 
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"The Sita did not ae the bill Sbere wel EN. £2 


is. that prin up 10 a _ did chiefly, 
: Bacon. 


oſper. | 
2 — A place of bliſs» 
In the — of Ee n, * therein bed 


A.race of upftart creatures, to ſupply 
-Perhaps our vacant room. - Milton's Par. Loft. 
- Inordinate deſires, 
"And part paſſions, catch the government 
+From reaſon. * ; Milton's Par: Loft. 


Mean upftarts, when they come once to be preferred, forget 
their fathers. L Efrange. 


Trade, he ſaid, carried from us the commodities of our 


rountry, and made a parcel of upffaris, as rich as men of the 

moſt antient families. Adadiſ. Freeholder. 

To UrswWw RAM. v. 4. [up and arm.] To raiſe in a 
ſwarm. Out of uſe. . | 

Vou' ve taken up the ſubjects of my father; 

And both againſt the voice of heav'n and him 
Have here upſwwarm'd them. - Shak. Henry IV. 
J Urra'xsz. v. a. [up and take.) To take into the 
hands. | 
He W to his dy, and the child 
Mal "gy to the palmer gave to bear. Spenſer. 

'To UeTraA'iNn, v. a. [up and train.] To bring vp z to 
educate. Not uſed. 
King Lear in happy peace long reign'd, 
But had no ifſue male him to ſucceed,” 
But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain'd 
In all that ſeem'd fit for kingly feed. Spenſer. 
To UrTu'rxNn. v. a. [up and turn. ] To throw up z to fur- 
"TOW. 
$0 ſcented the grim feature, and upturn 'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
"Down ruſhing, it upturns a hill of ground. 


* Milton. 
Pope. 


4's 4 RD, adj. [up and yeand, — Directed to a 
higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
A . of fowl behold their foe on high. Dryd. 


The angel ſaid, 
With upabard ſpeed his agile wings he ſpread. 
* PWARD. n. /. The top. Out of uſe. 
From th* extreameſt ufaward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and-duſt below thy foot, 
Shak. King Lear. 


A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. | 
U'ewaxrDd. 4 = [uþ and peand.] 1. Towards a higher 


U'zwarps.'F place: oppoſed to downward, 2. To- 
wards heaven and God. 3. With reſpe& to the higher 
part. 4. More than; with tendency to a bigher or 
"mo, number. 5. Towards the fource. 

— I thought | 
= 2 5 our aloe, and to ſoften death : 
For 1 — have you, when you uþward: move, 
Speak kindly of me to our friends abovt. - 
In ſheets of rain the {ky deſcends, 
And ocean ſwell'd with waters awards tends ; 
One riſing, falling one; the heav'ns and ſea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way. 
A man on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards down- 
+ wards into the ſea, not becauſe he has power to do the contrary 
. uftion, whichas'to leap twenty yards uþwards, for that he can- 
not do; but he is therefore free, becauſe he has à power to leap, 
ox not to leap. Locte. 


Dad. 


(2.) , Jed. we are ſtricken dumb; looking up- 


avand,. we {peak and prevail. £1 ooker. 
3.) Dagon, ſea monſter! en man, 
mo... downward fiſh. - Milton Par. Loft. 


(a.) Their counſel muſt dem very unſeaſonable, who adviſe 


men now to ſuſpect that, — the world hath had, by 


their own account, twelve hundred years N and up- 
DE: enough to take away ſuſpicion. - 


I have been your wife in this obedience — ET 
ward of twenty years; and have been N 
Shak, Hen. * vm. 


ith _ children by you, 


Uk. u. /. Practice; uſe ; 


U'zeTER. n. J [pr e: 


To URGE. v. a. lurgeo, Latin. 
To follow cloſe, ſo as to impel. 


to enforce. 6. To preſs as an argument. 


Dryd. 


Hooker, © © 


(59 2 Homer's works your fudy * r 
Tse form your judgment, thence 45 notions bring; . 
And trace the muſes upward to their ſpring. . Pope. 


To Uewi'np. v. a. N * * [4p _ wind, 


To conyolve. 
As ſhe lay upon the dirty rty ground „ 
Her huge long tail her den al — r 6119 


Yet was in knots and many boughts upwwourd, pere. | 


UnS INT v. n. , [urbanitt, Fr. urbanitas, Lat.] Civi- 


lity ; elegance; politeneſs ; merriment ; facetiouſneſs. 
A ruſtical ſeverity baniſhes all urbanity, whoſe harmleg 
condition is conſiſtent with religion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Raillery is the fauce of civil entertainment; and without 
ſome fuch tincture of urbanity, good- -humour falters. 
* L*Eftrange, 
Moral doctrine, and urbanity, or well-mannered ts con- 
ſtitute the Roman ſatire. Dryden. 


Weg IN. n. / [heureuchin, Armorick ; erinaceus, Lat.] 


A hedge-hog. 2. A name of Might anger to a child. 
.). — 0 ſhall, for that vaſt of night that they may 
wor 
All exerciſe on thee. «  Shakeſp. Tempef, 


A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 

Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 

Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cried 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Would ſtraight fall mad. Shakeſs. Tits Andronicus, 

That nature deſigns the preſervation of the more infirm crea- 
tures, by the defenſive armour it hath given them, is demon- 
ſtrable in the common hedge-hog, or urchin. Ray. 
..) Pleas d Cupid heard, and check d his mother's pride: 

And who's blind now, mamma ? the urchin cr *. | 

*Tis Cloe's eye, and check, and lip, and brea 

Friend Howard's genius fancy" d all the reſt, 
1abit. - Obſolete. _ 

Is the warrant ſufficient 'for any man's conſcience to build 
ſuch proceedings upon, as are and lte been put in are for the 
eſtabliſhment of that cauſe. , Hooker, 

He would keep his hand in 3 with ſomewhat of greater 
value, till he-was brought to juſtice. is L 'Eftrange. 
uretere, Fr.] Ureters are two 
long and ſmall n from the baſon of the kidnies, one 


Trier. 


on each fide. Their uſe is to carry the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder. Quincy. 
The kidnies and areters ſerve for expurgation. V ſeman. 


VU'reTHRA. * lelfod ra: uretre, Fr.] The paſſage of 


the urine. 

Caruncles are look fleſh, ariſing i in 8 eres. Wiſeman. 
Jo incite ; to puſh; 
2. To ko to exaſperate. 3. 
4. To labour vehe- 
mently ; to do with eagerneſs, or violence, 5: To preſo; 
7. To impor- 


tune; to ſolicit. 8. To preſs in oppolition, by way of 


to preſs by motives. 


| objeRion. 


(1.) You do miſtake your buſineſs : my brother 
Did urge me in his act. Shale ſp. Ant. and * 


What I have done my ſafety urg d ine to. Sbhaleſp. 
This wr ges me to fight, and fires my Os 7 Dryer. 
High Epidaurus urge on my ſpeed, 

Fam d for his hills, and for his horſe's breed... -Dr yden. 


The heathens had but uncertain ap rehenſions of what urges 


men 53 powerfully to forſake their fins. Tillbeſon. 
3. Urge not my 3 5 s anger, Eglamour, | 
But think upon my grief FSbaleſp. 
.) Man? an hey ever > wretch ! what wouldſt thou have? 
Heir urg es heir, like wave impelling' wave, . Pope. 


( 4.) He, ſeiz d with horror, in the ſhades of nig 
2 2 deſarts headlong urg A his flight - Pope, 
5.) The enemy's in view; draw yay powenours: J 
"Tr haſte is now ge n you. — 4 N 7 5 p. 
ge your petitions in the ſtreet. rakeſp. Ca ſar. 
And great Achilles ur urfe + the Trojan fate, oo” 
(6.) — — He — not r 
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To UAE. v. n. To preſs forward. 


K. 
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| : ; - won ALE oi Ciag | 
The king's attorney, on the contra, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſio 
Of divers witneſſes, | FATTY. Bt 


And be not peeviſh. © Y Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


— | ”* *  Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Dige the neceſſity and ſtate of times, | ts 


; . 135 9 3 r ; 
The urachus or ligamentous paſſage is derived from the bot - 
tom of the bladder, whereby it dilch 
- wrinary part of its contents. Brot Vulgar Errours. 
Diureticks that relax the urinary paſſages, ſhould be tried 
before ſuch as ſtimulate. | 


But againſt all this, ſome may urge two places, which ſeem URINXATIVE. adj, Working by urine ; provoking urine. 


to take away all ſuits among Chriſtians. 
eee He wryed fore, 

With piercing words and pitiful implore, 
| Him haſty to ariſe. a | Spenſer, 
8.) Though every man have a right in diſpute to urge a 
falſe religion, with all its abſurd conſequences yet it is barba- 
rous incivility ſcurrilouſly to ſport with that which others ac- 
| £ * Tillotſon. 


Kettlewell, 


count religion, - | 


A palace, when tis that which it ſhould be, 
Stands ſuch, or elſe —_— ; 


But he which dwells there 1s not ſo ; for he | 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raiſ. Donne. 


Un v. u. . [from urgent.) Preſſure of difficulty or 
CTC | | w 


- © Medicines urinati ve do not work by rejection and indigeſtion, 
as ſolutive do. on | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


 Urina'tos.. =. ,. [urinateur, Fr. urinator, Lat.] A 


diver ;. one who ſearches under water. 
Ihe precious things that grow there, as pearl, may be much 

more eaſily fetched up by the help of this, than by any other 
| * the urinators, _ 5 Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
| hoſe relations of urinators belong only to thoſe places 


where they have dived, which are always rocky. Ray. 


U'RINE. . h. ſurine, Fr. urina, Latin.] Animal water. 


Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of noſe-painting, ſleep, and 
, UTINC, | | 
As though there were a ſeminality in urine, or that, like the 
ſeed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they fooliſhly be- 
lieve we can viſibly behold therein the anatomy of every par- 


Being for ſome hours extremely preſſed by the neceſſities of ticle. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency. and The chyle cannot paſs by urine nor ſweat. Arbuthnot. 
ſhame. .. | N Gulliver Travels. Ty URIN E. v. n. [uriner, Fr. from the noun.] To make 

UNE. adi. [urgent, Fr. urgens, Latin.] 1. Cogent; water. x 8 e 
_ preiling; violent. 2. Iuportunate; vehement in ſolicita- ; Places where men urine commonly, have ſome ſmell of vio- 
tion. a ett pot Y! „ere | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

(1.) Things. ſo ordained are to be kept; howbeit not neceſ- No oviparous animal, which ſpawn or lay eggs, doth TP 
farily, any longer than till there grow ſome urgent cauſe to or- except the tortoiſe, Brown's Pulrar Errours. 


dain the contrary.  *'_ | .-- © Hooker, 
Not alone | F; 

The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, W720 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
This ever hath been that true cauſe of more wars, than up- 
on all other occaſions, though it leaſt partakes of the urgent 
neceſſity of ſtat e.. , +2313 9Ft (. Kaleigb. 
Let a father ſeldom ſtrike, but upon UL OREN neceſſity, 
and as the laſt remedy. TLo0o0c le on Education. 
(2.) The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they 
might ſend them out in haſte. - Exod. Xii. 33. 


U'roenTLY. adv. [from urgent.] Cogently'; violently ; 


vehemently ; importunately. 


Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humours to their 

lungs, urgent iy indicate phlebotomy. r een Harvey. 
UG ER. A. , {from urge.] One who preſſes; importu- 

ner. don en, 981 Dean 42048 VA } | 

I 'wiſh Pope were as great an ur ger as I. ; | Swift. 
U'xGEwonDER. n. ſ. A fort of grain. | 
Ihis barley is called by ſome wrgewwonder. Mortimer. 
U'zim: n. /. Urim and thummim were ſomething in Aaron's 
\ breafiplate 3 but what, criticks and commentators are by 


no means agreed. The word! urim ſignifies light, arid 


thumnmim perfection. It is moſt probable that they were 
only names given to ſignify the clearneſs and certainty of 

the divine anſwers which were obtained by the bigh prieft 
conſulting God with his breaſt plate on, in contradiftinc- 
tion to the obſcure, enigmatical, uncertain, and imperfect 

anſwers of the heathen oracle. 19 
_T 2 er Notes on Milton. 

ly, dbarm'd:! 51} e 21 8 

if 


He in celeſtial pan 
Of radiant arim, work ] 291. Ito) 
UDAIN AL. u. J. ſurinal, Fr. from urine.] A bottle, in 
whieh water is kept for inſpectio n. 
Theſe follies ſhine through you, like the water in an urinal. 
W Shaleſp. Tuo Gentlemen 7 Verona. 
A candle out of a muſket will pierce through an inch board, 
or an urinal force a nail through a planxk © Brown, 
This hand, when glory calls nit i 71 01 8 | 
Can brandiſh arms; as well as urinal. Garth. 
Some with ſeymitars in their handa, and others with urinal, 
ran to and fro elator. 
U KIN AAV. 44. [from urine.] Relating to the urine. . 


o , "Fe 
»47% £33 F 14 87 Cot) 
e 40 


vinely wrought. Milton. 
Us. the oblique caſe of ve. 


34 | Plead you fair uſage, Ws. 


U'zxinovs. adj. [from wrine,] Partaking of urine. 


The putrid matter being diſtilled, affords a water impreg- 
nated with an ur inous ſpirit, like that obtainable from animal 
ſubſtances, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Urn. n. /. [urne, Fr. urns, Latin,] 1. Any veſſel, of 


. which the mouth is narrower than the body. 2. A water- 


pot: particularly that in the ſign of Aquarius. 3. The 
veſſel in which the remains of burnt bodies were put. 
(1.) Veſta is not diſpleas'd, if her chaſte urn] 

Do with repaired fuel burn : 

But my ſaint frowns, though to her honour'd name, 

I conſecrate a never-dying — & Carew. 
— Minos, the ri inquiſitor, | 

Lives, and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears ; 


Round, in his rn, the blended. balls he rolls; | 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. Dryden. 
_ (2.) The fiſh oppoſe the maid, the watry urn | 
With adverſe fires ſees raging Leo burn. Creech. 
(3.) Or lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, | 
. Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. Shaleſp. 


A ruſtick digging in the ground by Padua, found an urn, or 
earthen pot, in which there was another urn; and in this leſſer, 


L clearly burning. | Wilkins. 
of 1s ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn; : 
And once more join us in the pious urn. Dryden. 


Uro'scoev. 2. /. Sg and oxinlw,] Inſpection of urine. 

In this work, attempts will exceed performances; it bein 
compoſed by ſnatches of time, as medical vacations, and ie. 

copy would permit, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
'RRY. n. /. A mineral. | | 


In the coal - mines they dig a blue or black clay, that lies near 


the coal, commonly called zrry, which is an unripe coal, and 
is very proper for hot lands, eſpecially paſture ground. 


* 


U'SAGE. . /. ſuſage, Fr.] 1. Treatment. 2. Cuſtom; 


practice long continued. 3. Manners ; behaviour. Ob- 


» folete. | 
8.) = Which way 

. i thou deſerve, or they impoſe this aſage. 
The luſtre in your eye, heav'n in your cheek, 


Saleſp. 


« 43 


ow 


chargeth ' the wateriſh and 


Ar buthnot on Aliments, 


Shakeſp. 


Mortimer Haſtandiy. 


The lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with 
us, even ug, who are all of us here alive this day. Deut. v. 


' Shakeſp. Triol. andCrifſaa, 
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een e 
Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


* 


«Wy 


Is 

He hath good uſage, and great liberty. 
The reſt were ſav'd, and made enthralled ſwaines 

To all the baſeſt aſages there bred.  » Ghapman. 

What «ſage have I met with from this adverſary, who 


paſſes by the very words I tranſlated, and produces other paſ- 
ſages ; and then hectors and cries out of my diſingenuity.  -- 


Are not hawks brought' to the hand, and to the lure ; and 
lions reclaimed by good uſage Fo 1 an, 
' He was alarmed with the expeRation of that vſage, Which 
was then a certain conſequent of ſach meritorious acts. Fell. 
Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 1 
And Eurus never ſuch hard uſage found Ada, 
In his ZEolian priſon. | Dryden. 
(2.) Of things once received and confirmed by uſe, long 
uſaze is a law ſufficient. 


other law, cuſtom itſelf doth ſtand for law. Hooker. 
(.) A gentle nymph was found, 2H 
Hight Aſtery, excelling all the crew, 1 

In courteous uſage, and unſtained hue, Stenſer. 


U'sxcer. n. , [uſager, Fr. from uſage.] One who has the 
uſe of any thing in truſt for another. 
__ He conſum'd the common treaſury 5 
Whereof he being the ſimple uſager 
But for the ſtate, not in propriety, BEN; 
Did alien t' his minions. | Daniel's Civil War. 
U's ance. n. /. [uſunce, Fr.] 1. Uſe; proper employ- 
ment. 2. Uſury ; intereſt paid for money. 
(r.) — What art thou, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance, , 
And theſe rich heaps of wealth doſt hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right uſance. Spenſer, 
(2.) He lends out money gratis, and brings down | 
The rate of -uſarice. © Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Us. u. / [ufus, Latin.] 1. The act of employing any 
thing to any purpoſe. 2. Qualities that make a thing pro- 
per for any putpoſe. 3. Need of; occaſion on which a 
thing can be employed, 4. Advantage received; power 
of receiving advantage. 5. Convenience; help; uſeſul- 
neſs. 6. Uſage; cuſtomary act. 7. Practice; habit. 
8. Cuſtom; common occurence. 9. Intereſt; money 
paid for the uſe of money. | fp 
(1.) The fat of the beaſt 
any other vſe. | | | 
Number, the mind makes vſe of in meaſuring 
us meaſurable. 
Conſider the hiſtory, with what «/e our author makes 


- 


Lew. vil. 24. 
all things by 
Locke. 


| : Locke. 
Things may, and muſt differ in their »ſe ; but yet they are 
all to be uſed according to the will of God. Law. 
(2.) Rice is of excellent ufe for illneſſes of the ſtomach, that 
proceed from cold or moift humours ; a great digeſter and re- 
ttorer of appetite. Temple. 
- (3) This will ſecure a father to my child | 
That done, I have no farther uſe for life. A. Philips. 
| (4) More figures in a picture than are neceſſary, our author 
calls figures to be let; becauſe the, picture has no «ſe for them. 
| Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(5.) Diſtind growth in knowledge carries its own light in 
every ſtep of its progreſſion z than which nothing is of more 
. #ſe to the underſtanding. we Locke, 
Nothing would be of greater uſe towards the r of 
knowledge and politeneſs, than ſome effectual m 
recting, enlarging, and aſcertaining our language. 
When will my friendſhip be of 2ſ to thee. 
You ſhew us Rome was glorious, not profuſe, 
And pompous buildings once were things of uſe. 
(6.) That which thoſe nations did uſe, having been alſo in 
ſe with others, the ancient Roman laws do forbid; | Hooker. 
He that firſt brought the word ſham, wheedle, or banter in 
ſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he made it 


Swift, 


 L'Eſirange.. 


"34 To Use. w. 4. [uſer, Fr, uſus, Latin.] | 


In civil affairs, when there is no 


hat dieth of itſelf, may be uſed in 


of it. 


od for cor- 
A. P Lilips. To 
Bebe. 


the top, to help to draw up the ſap. 
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.) Sweetneſs, truth, and ev'ry 8 n 
Which time and uſe are wont to teach, 

ye" "i © \þ may in a moment reach, | 

| n 


read diſtinctly in her face. g Wale. 
* (8) O Czfar! theſe things are beyond all «ſe, i 
And I do fear them. , Soakeſp. Falius Caſar, . 


| (9) If it be good, thou haſt received it from God, and then 
thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, uſe, and princi- 
pal to him. HEN Taylor's Rule of Holy Living, 
_ - Moſt of the learned, Heathen and Chriſtian, aſſert the takin 
of uſe to be unlawful ; yet the divines of the reformed hurch 
beyond the ſeas, do generally affirm it to be lawful. | 
| South's Sermons, 
1. To employ ta 
any purpoſe. 2. To accuſtom; to habituate. 3. To 
treat. 4. To practiſe cuſtomarily. 5. To behave: with 
the reciprocal pronoun. Out of uſe. | 
(.) ——— You're welcome, | 
Moſt learned rey'rend Sir, into our kingdom; 


Lie us and it. Fhbaleſp. Hen. VIII. 
They could ſe both the right hand and the ſeft, in hurling 
ſtones and ſhooting arrows. > 


1 Chron. xii. 2. 
| This occaſion gave | # 00 

For me to «ſe my wits, which to their height 

I ftriv'd to ſkrew up. | Chapman. 
I o trumpets of filyer,-that thou mayeſt fe for the calling 
of the aſſembl y. e 

He was unhappily too much ſed as a check upon the lord 
Coventry; and when that lord pe d their counſels with in- 
convenient objections, the authority of the lord Mancheſter 
was ſtill called upon. V Clarendin. 

Theſe words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, 
underſtood in a quite different ſenſe than what our author «ſes 
them in. | | | Lecke, 

That prince was uſing all his endeavours to introduce po- 


pery, which he openly profeſſeee. Swift, 
| (2.) He that intends to gain th* Olympick prize, 
Muſt je himſelf to hunger, heat and cold. Roſcommon, 


_ Thoſe who think only of the matter, 1% themſelves only to 


| ſpeak extempore. | Locke on Education. 
— P've hitherto been «ſed to think 8 
A blind officious zeal to ſerve my king, 
The ruling principle. | -  Addiſon'sCato. 


A people long v/ed to hardſhips, loſe by degrees the ve 
_ notions of liberty; they look upon themſilves as at mercy. 
71 » 1 av oi ED 4.22 TEES | f Swift. 
(3.) Why doſt thou 2 me thus? I know thee not. 
#564 Lo 1511 | | Shakeſpeare. 
When he came to aſk leave of Solyman that he might de- 
part, he was courteouſly vſed of him. olles. 
n I ͤknow | | 3 
My Aurengzebe would ne' er have us'd me ſo. Dryden. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus vſed, tis no longer to be called 
their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 
from the origin l. PD. 
St. Paul was not afraid to plead his own cauſe, and ſerye 
himſelf of law, when others went about to v/e him with vio- 


lence, ny r Ketileaborth. 


I love to 3ſe people according to their own ſenſe of good- 
breeding. | | atler. 
Cato has ug me ill; he has refus'd Ke 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addiſon's Cato. 
Gay is v/ed as the friends of tories are by whigs, and gene- 
rally by tories tou·E 1 ot OE 1 Þ eto Sqavift. 
(4+). Uſe'hoſpitality one to another, without grudging. 1.0 
a AF + Ip. { >; +4473 81.1. 
(5. ) Pray forgive me, if I have «s'd myſelf unmannerly. 
h a . 5 Shaleſpeare. 


Usz. v. n, 1. To be accuſiomed ; to practiſe cuſto- 
marily. 2. To be cuſtomarily in any manner; to be wont. 
3. To frequent; to inhabit. Obſolete," > 


a (.) They uſe to place him that ſhall be their captain upon a 
- Stone, [1 
upon a hill. 


and pace commonly 


al reſerved for that purpoſe, 
l. 7 are / Ireland. 


Spenſer s 


In polling of trees, many do «ſto leave a bough or two on 


having no end, 


A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not conſider 
rs dots but their practice 3 not what they ought to do, but 
what they uſe to do.. Seuthe Sermons. 
(.) Tears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary faſhion, 


"as they rather dazzle mens eyes than open them. "_ 


The waters going and returning as the waves and great com- 
motions of the ſea of to do, retired leiſurely. 
3.) —— Conduit me well! 


Snakes that uſe within the houſe for ſhade, 
Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade. 
Thy cattle with venom. | E 

- Ye vallies low, where the mild whiſpers «ſe , 
Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and guſhing brooks. Milton. 


U'seFUL. adj. . [uſe and full.] Cunvenient ; profitable to + 
any end; conducive or helpful to any purpole ; valuable 


for uſe. | | 


Providence would only enter mankind into the uſeful know- | 
ledge of her treaſuxes, leaving the reſt to employ our induftry. - 


1 | £51 More Antidote. 

Gold and filver being little z/eful to the life of man, in pro- 
rtion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only om 
the conſent of men. 
That the legiſlature ſhould have power to change the ſuc- 
ceſſion, is very «ſefut towards preſerving our religion and li- 


berty. 1 | Swift. 2 
Deliver a particular account of the great and uſeful things 
already performed. N | | Swift. 


Next to reading, meditation and prayer, there is nothing 
that ſo ſecures. our hearts from fooliſh paſſions, nothing that 
reſerves ſo holy and wiſe a frame of mind, as ſome «/ef ul, 
humble employment of ourſelves. | Lau. 


U'szevily. adv. [from uſeful.] In ſuch a manner as to 


help forward ſome. end. 


In this account they muſt conſtitute two at leaſt, male and 
female, in every ſpecies; which chance could not have made ſo 
very nearly alike, without copying, nor ſo «ſefully differing, 
Bentley's Sermons. 


without contrivance. : | 
U'sEFULNESS. u. /. Conduciveneſs or helpfulneſs to ſome 


end. 
The grandeur of the commonwealth ſhows itſelf chiefly in 


works that were neceſſary or convenient. On the 2 : 
or 


the magnificence of Rome, under the emperors, was rather 
oſtentation than any real «/efulneſs. n Addi ſon. 
U'sELEs Ss. adj. . from w/e} Anſwering no purpoſe; 


So have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour 
Into the ſea an vſeleſs ſhow'r; * 
And the vext ſailors curſe the rain, 
For which poor ſhepherds pray'd in vain, Maler. 

The hurtful teeth of vipers are vſe/z/sto us, and yet are parts 
of their bodies. ESt N vet 2 9.25 Boyle. 

His friend, on whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt relied, either proves 

falſe and forſakes him, or looks on with an «/eleſs pity, and 
cannot help him. e eee eee 
The waterman forlorn along the ſhore, 


Penſive reclines upon his «ſz/eſs-oar. ; Gay. 


 U'szLESSLY. adv from »/eleſs.] Without the quality of 


anſwering any purpoſe. 


. 


In a fauntering humour, ſome, out of cuſtom, let a good 


part of their lives run uſe/eſsly away, without buſineſs or re- 
„einn. abt e e a 
U'seLESSwEss. n. g. [from | uſeleſs.] Unfitneſs to any 

end. . 2 

inaecency of foxes wearing tails. L*Eftrange. 


He would convince them of the vanity and vſelefneſs of that 
learning, which makes not the poſſeſſor a better man. | South, 


Us ER. =. . {from /.] One who uſes. 4 


Such things, which, by imparting the delight to others, 

makes the 0 thereof Ae as muſick, dancing, hunting, 
feaſting, riding. 2 1 vty Jan 
That wind- like zſer of his feet, faire Thetis proprnie. 


575 1. 
A \ i 


* 


Burnet. 
In theſe ſtrange ways, where never foot did uſe. Spenſer, 


May's Virgi J. 


Locke. 


Kogers"s Sermons. 


Locte. 


He made a learned diſcourſe on the trouble, uſeleſneſs, and 


4 2 N 5 1 
4 
I . n E 


My lord received from the counteſs of Warwick, a lady 
powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous ꝝſer of her power, 
the beſt advice that was ever given. * Wotton, 


U'SHER, „. / [buifrer, Fr.] 1. One whoſe bufindfs is to 
., Introduce ſtrangers, or walk before a perſon of high rank. 
2. An under-teacher ; one who introduces young ſcholars 
„„ „ 5 

.) —— The wife of Antony  -. 

Should have an army for an-u/ber, and bl gh 
The neighs of horſe to tell her approach | 7 f 
Long ere ſhe did appear. Shakeſp. Aut and Cleopatra. 
'You make guards and v/hers march before, and then enters 


your prince. Tatler. 
Gay paid his courtſhip with the croud, 
As far as modeſt pride allow'd; | 
Rejects a ſervile «/ber's place, IA 
And leaves St. James's in diſgrace. Swift. 


(2.) Though grammar's profits leſs than rhetorick's are, 
Yet ev'n in thoſe his her claims a ſhare. Dryden, 
To U's ner. v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce as a 
fore-runner or harbinger; to forerun. | 
No ſun ſhall ever her forth my honours, | 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited _ _ 
Upon my ſmiles. | | Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
——= The fun, de 
Declin'd, was haſting now with prone career 
To th* ocean ifles, and in th* aſcending ſcale 
Of heav'n, the ſtars, that « /her evening roſe. Milton, 
As the deluge is repreſented a diſruption of the abyſs, ſo the 
future combuſtion of the earth is to be «/ber'd in, and accom- 
anied with violent impreſſions upon nature, and the chief will 
earthquakes, Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day, | ; 
Aud with due honours 2ſber in the May. ' Dryden; 
The Examiner was zſber' into the world by a letter, ſetting * 
forth the great genius of the author. N Addiſon. 
Oh name for ever fad ! for ever dear | 
Still breath'd in ſiglis, ſtill a/ with a tear. Pope. 
UsqueBaA'ucn. n. / [An Iriſh and Erſe word, which ſig- 
nifies the water of life.] It is a compounded diftilled 
ſpirit, being drawn on aromaticks ; and the Iriſh ſort is 
articularly diſtinguiſhed for its pleaſant and mild flavour. 
he Highland fort is ſomewhat | hotter 5 and, by cotrup- 
tion, in Scottiſh they call it aui. 


U'sT1oN. 2. /. [uftion, Fr. uſtus, Lat.] The a0 of burn- 


0 


ing; the ſtate of being burned. | 


UsTo'x10us. adj. [uſtum, Lat.] Having the quality of 
burning. | FEAR 
The — of a burning glaſs is by an for ion quality in the 
mirror or glaſs, arifing from a certain unknown ſubſtantial 
form. | 5 Watts, 
U'svaL. adj, Iuſuel, Fr.] Common; frequent; cuſtomary ; 
frequently occurring. 8 i i 
Conſultation with oracles was a thing very fun and fre- 


quent in their times. Tober 
Could I the care of Providence deſerve, 3 
Heav'n muſt deſtroy me, if it would preſerve: 
And that's my fate, or ſure it would haye ſent TH 
Some ſual evil for my puniſhment. ©, Dryden, 
Feoor roots and herbage, rais'd at hours to ſpare, © 
Har fe, 


With humble milk, compos'd his uſual fare. | 
U'svaLLy. adv. {from Mal] Commonly ; frequently ; 
cuſtomarily. | N 

The finding out the ſimilitudes of different things, wherein 
the phanſie is converſant, is «uſually a bar to the: dien the 
diſparities of ſimilar appearances, which is the buſineis of diſ- 
Ty cretion. 1 | » TOLTH F414 r 9 {as 2898 Fell. 
If men's deſires are vſually as large as their abilities, what 
courſe we took to allure the former, by that we might engage 
the latter. 2 South Sermons. 
| Where men err againſt this method, it is »/@//y on purpoſe, 
and 4 learning. Fut. 
2 | 5 


"I 
3 


* 55 8 * 3 l 5 
ee Kb 55 41 erer 
U'svALNEss., #. /. [from wſual,] Comm 

. ... quency. 


Us vu cA'PTION, 


[3 


1 


0 I 74 1 

neſs ;  fre- 
FL g 16\.9 ene 7 221 1 Fc! 0 N 
n. , [uſus and capie, Lat.] In the, civil 


law, the acquiſition of the property of a thing, by poſſel- 


ſion and enjoyment thereof for a certain term of yes 
* preſcribed by law. 86) e eee Dick. 
Usvrxb'cr. u. /. [uſufruit, Fr. uſus and fructus, Latin.] 

The temporary uſe; enjoyment of the profits, without 
power to alienate. | | 


7 


The perſons receiving the ſame, have only the 2 u there- + 


of, and not any fee or inheritance therein. | | Ay/ife. 
 Usveynv'cruary. 2. . [uſufruduaire, Fr. uſufrutuarius, 

Lat.] One that has the uſe and temporary profit,” not the 
property of a thing. gt 


The parſons of pariſhes are not in law accounted proprietors, 
but only «ſufrutuaries, as having no right of tee ſimple veſted 
in them. | I min 


To U'sure. wv. n. [uſura, Latin] To practice uſuty; 10 
take intereſt for money. x. 
Is this the balſam that the uſurmg ſenate 


Pours into captains wounds? 
Fr. iſura, Lat.] One who puts 
Commonly uſed for one that takes 


U'svrtx. n. / [uſurier, 
money out at intereſt. _ 
exorbitant intereſt. 5 0% GAs cw bsc 

Fie; thou ſham'ſ thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an-vſurer, abound'ſt in all, 

.  And,uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, HE gt 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, Shakeſ. 
When afurers tell their gold i“ th' field, 
And bawds and whores do churches build, Shakeſp. 
If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou ſhalt not be to 
him as an 2 ſurer, nor lay upon him, uſury, Ex. xxii. 25. 
There may be no commutative / injuſtice, while each retains 

a mutual benefit, the uſurer for his money, the borrower for 
his induſtry. 1 +... Child c Trade. 
The aſſes uſuræ occaſioned great tumults among the people; 
et he that took it was not reckoned to tranſgreſs any law; 
and there were ſome greedy aſurers that exacted double, triple. 
| Arbuthnot en Coins, 

Usvi/xrovs: adj.” [uſuaire, Fr. from uuf. Given to the 

ptadlice of vſury ; exorbitantly greedy of profit. 

For every hour that thou wilt ſpare me now, 
I will allow, 
 Uſurieus god of love, twenty to thee, | 
When with my brown my grey hairs equal be, Donne. 


To Usv'xe. v. a. [»ſurper, Fr. uſurpo, Latin.] To poſ- 
ſeſs by force or intruſion; to ſeize, or poſſeſs without 
right | 
Jo ugly a darkneſs, as if it would preyent the night's com- 
ing, uſurped the day's right. BY Sidney. 
Not having the natural ſuperiority of fathers, their power 
muſt be u,, and then unlawful ; or if lawful, then grant- 
ed or conſented unto by them over whom they exerciſe the ſame, 
or elſe given them extraordinarily from God. Hooker. 
In as much as the due eſtimation of heavenly truth depend- 
eth wholly upon the known and approved authority of thoſe. 
famous oracles of God, it 8 behoveth the church to have 


always moſt ſpecial care, Jeſt human inventions 2 the room 
— Victorious prince of Vork! 


and title of divine worfhip. Hooker. 
Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne, 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter ſurps, | | 
Theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe.  Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
What art thou, that uſurp'// this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form. Shaleſp. 
Their fox- like thefts are ſo rank, as a man may find whole 
ages uſurped from one author. Ben. Fobnſon. 


r So he dies, n 
But ſoon revives; death over him no po-r 
-*,, $hall long vſurp: ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall fee him riſe 

Out of his grave. T Milton's 
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Ajliffe's rarergon. 


Shakeſp. Timon. 


Par Loft, . 


US U 


an . All fo untains' of the deep po hat AN Ie oet A 
-* Broke up, ſhall heave the scean'to vſurp, r. 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 
Above the higheſt hills. oe 
| — Farewell court, 1597 
Where vice not only hath x ur the place, 
But the reward, and even the name of virtue, 

, Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat ning floods and inundations near: 
- If fo, a juſt reprize would only bee 

Of what the land vſurp'd upon the ſea, * 

Who next «ſurps, will a juſt prince appear, 

So much your ruin will his reign endear. | 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous God; 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With more and far ſuperior force he preſs'd, 
Commands his entrance, and, without controul, | 
 Uſurps her organs, and inſpires her ſoul. Dryden. 
Who's this, that dares «ſurp | 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince. Addiſon's Cato. 


Usurra Tron. n / [uſurpation, Fr. from ſurp.] For- 
cible, unjuſt, illegal ſeizure or poſſeſſion. 
The Piercies, 
Finding his Eton moſt unjuſt, 
Endeavour'd my advancement ta the throne. 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from un 
ations, ſhall never be prejudiced by any act of mine. 
7 | | ing Charles, 
To raiſe a tempeſt on the ſea was v patio on the preroga- 
tive of Neptune, who had given him no leave. Dryden, 
O baſeneſs to ſupport a tyrant throne, hn ME 
And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world ! 
Nay, to become a part of «ſurpation, Moe 
T” eſpouſe the tyrant's perſon and her crimes. '. Dryden. 
Whatever oppoſition was made to the zſurpations o king 

James, proceeded altogether from the church of England. 

TYE vt 0 D uit. 
Usv'reen, 2. /. [from 2 p.] One who ſizes or poſſales 
that to which he has no right. It is generally uſed of one 
who excludes the right heir from the throne. 

Ever fithence he hath continued his firſt uſurped power, and 
now exacteth upon all men what he liſt: ſo that now to ſub- 
due or expel an ur per, ſhould be no unjuſt enterprize, but a 
reſtitution of ancient right unto the crown, | Spenſer, 

— Richard duke of York, £ +454 

Was r1ghtful heir unto the Engliſh crown 

And that your majeſty was an zſurfer. 

But this «/urper, his encroachment proud, 

Stays not on man; to God his tow'r intends 

Siege and defiance, us 10 
Few uſurpers to the ſhades deſcend 

By adry death, or with a quiet end; to {bom 
He griev'd, the land he treed ſhould; be oppreſs'd, 
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Dryden, 


And he leſs for it than vſurpers (o. Dryden. 
Usu'sxeixnGLy, adv. [from uſurp.] Without juſt claim. 
| Lay aſide the ſword, | 
Which ſways «/urpingly theſe ſeveral titles, 
And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy right royal ſovereign. Sbhaleſp. King Lear. 


U'suzy. u. ſ. [uſure, Ft. uſura, Lat.] 
34 the uſe of money ; intereſt. 2. The practice of taking 

. Intereſt, It js commonly uſed with ſome reproach, ! 5 
(I.) He-that high does fit, and all things ſee, | 

With equal eyes, their merits to reſtore; | | 

| Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 


1. Money paid for 


And hat I cannot quit, requite with u ſurf p. Firenſer. 
The wiſhed day is come at laſt, | Ye 2 144% 5 4 o 
That ſhall, for all the pains and ſorrows paſt, 'T- 
Pay to her ſury of long delight. Spenſer, 


Oiur angles are like money put to vſury; they may thrive 
though wm fit ſtill and do ee 5 i ts Walton) dag li. | 
What he borrows: from the antients, he repays with «ſury of 
his own; in coin as good, and almoſt as univerſally valuable. 
YT Ke. ' Dryden's Dedication to Fuvenal, 
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) dg wry bringeth the treaſure of a realm into few hands: 
ws. hs uſurer being at certainties and others at-uncertainties, at 


the end, moſt of the money will be in the box. Bacon, 
Urz'ns1L. n./. {utenfile, Fr, utenfile, low Lat.] An inftru- 


ment for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels of the kitchen, or 


tools of a trade. 
Burn but his books; he has brave ateafils 


Which, when he has a houſe, he'll deck withal. Shateſp. 
Mules after theſe, camels and dromedaries, | 
And waggons fraught with «tenſi/s of war. Milton. 


Tithes and lands given to God are never : and plate, veſt- 
ments, and other ſacred utenfils, are ſeldom conſecrated. 


South. 
The ſprings of life their former vigour feel; 


Such zeal he had for that vile «ten/il. Garth; Diſpenſary. 
UrERINE. adj, [wterin, Pr. uterinus, Lat.] Belonging to 
the womb. 

In hot climates, and where the uferine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldneſs of ſome ſimple, they may bereduced unto a con- 
ceptive conſtitution. 

The veſſels of the interior glandulous ſubſtance of the womb, 
are contorted with turnings and meanders, that they might ac- 
commodate themſelves without danger of rupture to the ne- 
cellary extenſion” of the Arte ine ſubſtance. Ray. 


UTERUS n. J. [Latin.] The womb. 


Ur LIT v. n. JS lutilite, Fr. utilitas, Lat.] Uſefulneſs ; 

profit; convenience; advantageouſneſs: applied to things 

only: as, this book is of great utility; not, this book was 
euritten for the utility of ſcbolars, 

Thoſe things which have long gone together, are confederate; 
whereas new things piece not ſo well ; but though they help 
by their uti/ity, yet they trouble by their inconformit 

Bacon's Nat Hift. 

Should we blindly obey the reſtraints of phyſicians and 
aſtrologers, we ſhould confine the utility of phyſi ck unto a very 

few days. Br own's Vulgar Errours. 

M. Zulichem deſired. me that-I. would give a relation of the 
cure of the gout, that might be made publick, as a thing which 


might prove of common uti/ity to ſo great numbers as were 


ſubject to that diſcaſe. Temple, 
U'T1s. . / A word which probably i is corrupted, at leaſt, 
is not now underitood. Nis was the dae of a ſaint's day, 
and may. perhaps be taken for any feſtivity. 
Then here will be old ut is: it will be an excellent ſtratagem. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Uros r. adj. e Lani Saxon; from urren.] 1. Ex- 
treme ; placed at the extremity,” 2. Being in the higheſt 
degree. 
(1,) Much like aſubtile ſpider,  which.doth fit: 
In middle of her web, which ſpreadeth wide; 
If ought do touch the «tmoft thread of it, 


She feels it inſtantly on every ſide. | Davies. 
As far removꝰd from God and light of heav'n, EX 
As from the center thrice to th' utme/t pole. Milton. 

Went, by your command, 
To view the atmoſi limits of the land. —— 


(2.) — Il undertake to bring him, 
Where he ſhall anſwer by a lawiul form, 
In peace, to his ztmoft peril. | 
UrmosT: n./. The molt that can be; 
the higheſt degree ; the greateſt effort. 
What miſcarries, 
Shall be the general's, fault, though he per form 
To the utmaſ of a man. abel. Coriolanus. 
I will be free, 
Even to the utmoft as I pleaſe in words. 
Such a conſcience, as has emplo yed the utmo 4 of its 2 
to give itſelf the beſt information} „ and cleareſt knowledge of 
its duty, that it can, is a rational . for a man to buil 
ſuch an hope upon. | . 
| —— —— Try your fortune. — 
—T have to the 27mg. Doſt thou think me deſſ eſpernte| 
Without juſt cauſe. | Dryden's All for Love. 


Shakeſp. Gur anus. 
the greateſt power; 


A man, having carefully enquired into all the grounds of 


probability and unlikelincſ, and done his _—_ to inform him- 


rown's Vulſgar Errours. - 


e 
ſelf in all particulars, may come to r cknowledge on whichide 
9 reſts. Locke. 
e enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcorg thouſand men: let 


us perform our «tm, and we fhall overwheim them with our 
multitudes. Addiſon. 


U'TTER. adj. [urten, Saxon,] 
or remote from the centre. 2. Placed beyond any com- 
. paſs ; out of any place. 3. Extreme; exceſſive; utmoſt, 
his ſeems to be Milton's meaning here; though the former 
ſenſe may ſerve. 4. Complete; total. 5. Perewptory: 6. 
PerfeCt ; mere. | n 
(x. ) In my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkneſs borne, 
I ſung 'of chaos, and eternal night, 
( (2+) Purſue theſe fons of darkneſs;- drive them out 
From all heav'n's bounds, into the After deep. 
3.) Such place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 
For those rebellious ; here their priſon ordain:d 
In utter darkneſs; and their portion ſet 
As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
As from the center thrice to th' utmoſt pole. Milicm. 
(4.) The parliament thought the fte taking it away neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of th: kingdom, Clarendon, 


Miltcn, 


(5.) Fhere could not be any other eſtimate made of the loſs, 


than by the utter refuſal of the auxiliary regiments of London 
and Kent to march farther. Clarendon, 

(6.) They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter ſtrangers 
to all thoſe anxious thoughts which diſquiet mankind, 


Atterbury, : 
To U'TTER. v. a. [from he adjective; to make publick; or 


let out; 

expreſs. 

ſell ; to vend 4. To diſperſe ; to emit at large. 
(2.) Men ſpake not with the inſtruments of writing 


; palum facere ] 1. To ſpeak ; to pronounce ;. to 


E 


writ with the inſtruments of ſpeech ; and yet things recorded: 
with the one, and attered with the other, may be preached well - 


enough with both. Hookers 
'Fheſe very words I've heard him utter. Shakeſpe 
There's more gold : but, firrah, 
We ſay the dead are well. Bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and. pour 
Down thy Uul-«7!terng throat. Shaheſp. 


Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utter words but 
of their heart. Job, viii. 10s 
- Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, | NOTE 

Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 

And the latt w ords he utfer*d call'd me cruel, Addiſon, 

(2.) When do partial and ſiniſter affections more «tter 
themſelves, than when an election is committed to man 


Whitgifte. 
Were it folly to be modeſt in uttering what is known to all 
the world. Kale? , 


I meant my. words ſhonld not reach your ears; but what [ 
utter d was moſt true, Dryden's All for Love, 
3.) Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's law . 

Is death to any he that atters them. 


Shakeſp. Rom. nnd Fulice. 


They bring it home, and utter it commonly by the name of 
Newfoindland fiſh. Abbot”s Deſcri; tion of the Wor ld, 
The Devonſhire and-Somerſetſhire graſiers feed yearly great 


_ droves of cattle in the north quarter of Cornwall,” and utter. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


them at home. 
(4.) To preſerve, us from ruin, the whole Kingdom ſhould 


continue in a firm reſolution never to receive or «tfer this fatal 


coin. St. 


Shale ſp. U'rrBRABLE, ad}. [from utter Expreſſble ſuch as may 


be utterd. 


7 U'ſrrerANce, u. , from urter. ] 1. Pregun tel man- 


ner of ſpeaking. 2. [Outrance, Fr.] Extremity ; terms 


of extreme hoſtility. Out. of uſe. 3. Vocal expreſſion ; 


emiſſion from the mouth. 
( 1.) He, with u##rance grave, and countenance ſad, | 
From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. Shenfer, 


Ty a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor wer 


1. Situate on the outſide, 


. Miffon, 


2. Io diſeloſe ; to diſcover; to publiſh. 3. To 
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ace ; while others have a 


'\, thoughts are trifling. | Mattis. 
(2.) Of him I gather'd honour; 
Which he to ſeek of me again perforce, me F 
Behoves me keep at utterance.” .  Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


Come, fate, into the lift, 
And champion me to th' utteraxce. - Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
(3:) Till Adam, though no leſs. than Eve abaſh'd 


At length gave trance to theſe words conſtrain d. Milton. 
Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions of the mind, 


having by conſent ſeveral determinate fignificancies, Holder. 

| There have been ſome inventions, which have been able for 
the utterance of articulate ſounds, as 
words. | | 


A divulger ; a diſcloſer. 3. A ſeller; a vender. 
(2.) Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd ; 
| Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Spenſer, 


. 
o 


fectly. For the moſt part, in an ill ſenſe, 
God, whoſe property is to ſhew his mercies then greateſt, 
when they are neareſt to be «?fer ly deſpaired. Hooker. 
Arguments taken from the authority of men, may not only 
fo far forth as hath been declared, but further alſo be of ſome 
force in human ſciences ; which force,. be it never ſo ſmall, doth 
ſhew that they are not utterly naught. Hooker, 
All your int'reſt in thoſe territories . | 
Is «tterly bereft you ; all is loſt. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
He was lo «tzrely tired with an employment ſo contrary. to 
his humour, that he did not conſider the means that would lead 
him out of it. Clarendon, 
There is no where any nation. ſo «fterly loft to all things of 
law and morality, as not to believe the exiſtence of God, 
| Wilkins, 
While in the fleſh we cannot be z1terly inſenſihle of the 
afflictions that befal us. Faye bs 15 Atterbury. 
*U=7TTERMosT. adj. [from utter.] Extreme; being in the 
higheſt degree. 2. Moſt remote. | 
(1.) Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
"Thy counſel in this u#fermoft diſtreſs. | Milton, 
(2.) The land, from the ut#termoſt end of the ſtraits on Peru 
ſide, did go towards the ſouth. Abbot's Deſcrip. of the World. 
U'rTERMOST. n. /. The greateſt, . 
There needed neither promiſe nor perſuaſion to make her do 
her uttermaſt for her father's ſervice. | Sidney. 
Hle cannot have ſufficient honour done unto him; but the ar- 
termoſt we can do, we muſt. ; Hooker. 
-Uve'ovs. adj. [from uva, Latin.] The uwveous coat, or 
iris of the eye, hath a muſculous power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole in it, called the pupil. 


Ray on the Creation. 


uA. n. / Italian] A burning mountain: it is 
commonly written after the Italian vo/cans. 
Earth calcin'd, flies off into the air ; the aſhes of burning 


mountains, in valcanos, will be carried to great diſtances, 
Arbuthnot. 


Wo'LGar. adj. [ vulgaire, Fr. vulgaris, Lat.] 1. Plebeian ; 
ſuiting to the common people; practiſed among the com- 


mon people. 2. Vernacular ; national. 3. Mean; low; 
being of the common rate. 4. Publick ; commonly 


( 1.) Men who have paſſed all their time in low and vulgar 


life, cannot have a ſuitable idea of the ſeyeral beauties and ble- 
'miſhes in the actions of great men. 2 Addiſon. 
(2.) It might be more uſeful to the 'Englifh reader, who 

_ - *was to be his immeditate care, to write in our vulgar 1 
4183.) It requiring too great a ſagacity for vulgar minds to 
draw the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if moſt men 
attempt not a laborious ſcrutiny into things themſelves, but 
only take names and words, and fo reſt in them, 


charming manner of ſpeech, but heir 


by ſeveral diſcriminations of utterance of voice, uſed as ſigns, 


the ſpeaking of certain 
Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
U'rrerEsR. u. ſ. [from utter] 1. One who pronounces: 2. 


U'rrexLY. adv. from wtter,] Fully; completely; per- 


South, 
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And added — — me to n a 
Vet by the ſtubble: you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no vulz@r man. Bx com 
4.) Do you hear aught of a battle toward: 
— Moſt ſure, and vu/gar ; every one hears that. Shakeſp, 
Vo“LGAR. n. .. [vulgaire, Fr.] The common people. 
ta 87155 Py about t e ob 8 
Drive away the vulgar from the ſtreets. © Shake 
Thoſe men, and their adherents, were then looked upon 2 


the affrighted wu/gar, as greater protectors of their laws and 
liberties than myſelf. King Chatle 
The moſt conſidering and wiſeſt men in all ages and nations. 
have conſtantly differed from the wlgar in their thought, 
The wulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child in. 
poſed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, and 
their bigotted counſellors, | Sfr. 


W R1SM. n /. from wilgar.] Groſſneſs; meanneſ; ; 
vulgarity. iy | 
he great events of Greek and Roman fable and hiſtory, 
which early education, and the uſual] courſe of reading haye 
made familiar and intereſting to all Europe, without being 
degraded by the vulgariſm of ordinary life in any country. 
Reynolds, 
Vurea'rity. #. /. [from vulgar.) 1. Meanneſs 2 
of the loweſt people. 2. Mean or groſs mode. | 
(1.) Although their condition may place them many ſpheres 
above the multitude ; yet are they ſtil] within the line of Wa. 
garity, and democratical enemies to truth. Brown, 
True it is, and I hope I ſhall not offend their vulzarities, if 
I fay they are daily mocked into error by deviſers. Brow, 
(2.) Is the grandeſophos of Perſius, and the ſublimity of 
Juvenal to be circumſcribed with the meanneſs of words, and 
vulgarity of expreſſion. Dryden's Dedication to Fuvenal. - 
Vo! LGS ARL v. adv. [from vilgar.] Commonly ; in the or- 
dinary manner; among the common people. 
He was, which people much reſpect 
In princes, and which pleaſes wulgarly, 
Of goodly pers'nage and of ſweet aſpect. Daniel. 
He that believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, goes on with- 
out thought of reforming ; ſuch an one we call wvulgarly a de- 
ſperate perſon. Hammond s Pradtical Hatechiſm. 
As it is wulgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſſage for his 
army through theſe mighty mountains, it may ſeem incredible, 
5 1 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vu'LNERABLE. adj. [wulnerable, Fr. wulnerabilis, Latin.) 
Suſceptive of wounds; liable to external injuries. 
Let fall thy blade on wulnerable creſts; 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
To one of woman born. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Achilles though dipt in Styx, yet, having his heel untouched 
by that water, although he were fortified elſewhere, he was flain 
in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior and brutal part, 
Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


Vu'/LnErary, adj, [oulneraire, Fr. wulnerarius, Latin.] 
Uſeful in the cure of wounds. _ 

Try whether the ſame effect will not enſue, by common 
wulnerary plaiſters. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 

I kept the orifice open, and preſcribed him vulneraries. 

| | | Viſeman's Surgery. 

To Vu'LNERaTE. wv. a. [vulnero, Lat.] To wound; to 
hurt. 
There is an intercourſe between the magnetick unguent and 

the vulnerated body. 5 Glanville's Sceßſis. 
Vu'Leine. adj. [vulpinus, Lat.] Belonging to a fox. 
Vvu'LTurE. n. / [vultur, Lat.] A large bird of prey te- 

markable for voracity. | 28 


Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly yells, ; 
Nor grieſly vultures make us once affear d. Spenſer, 
We've willing dames enough, there cannot be . 
That wulture in you to devour fo many, / 
Shakeſpe | 


As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, 
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A rav'nous welture-in his 'd fide, n "= 
Her crooked beak and eruel talons txy'd, Dryden, 
Vu'LTurINE. adj, [vulturinus,' Lat.] Belonging to a vul- 


OL R 
That axoriout king whoſe heart, though large, 
Beguil'd by fair idolatrefſes, fel! ai baths *þ 
To idols foul, Milton's Par, Lt.. 


| | „ Ho would'ſt thou inſult 
Uvu'ra. a. /. [woula, Lat.] In anatomy, a round ſoft When I muſt live #xorious to thy will N 


3 body, ſuſpended from the palate near the In perfect thraldom, how again betray me. Milton, 
' foramina of the naſtriſs over the glottis. Die, Ux o'x1ovsLyY. adv. [from uxerious.] With fond ſub- 
| By an inſtrument bended up at one end, I got up behind the miſſion to a wife. | ak | 
uu f 


. a | Wiſeman's Surgery. If thou art thus uxoriouſly inclin'd 
UXO'RIOUS. adj. [uxorius, Latin.] Submiſſively fond of To bear thy bondage — mind, | 
a wife; infected with connubial dotage. Prepare thy neck. c | Dryden's Fuv. . 
Tawards his queen he was nothing UXOFIOUS, nor ſearce in- Zo'r1o USN ESS, n. /. [from uxorious.] Connubial dotage;z.. 
dulgent ; but companionable and reſpectire. Bacon. fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. : 
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Is a letter of which the form is not to be found 


os CIs 


though it is not improbable that by our ww 18 
9 expreſſed the ſound of the Roman , and the 
Folick J. Both the form and ſound are ex- 
cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. 
is ſometimes improperly uſed in diphthongs as a vowel, for 
u, view ; firew: the ſound of w conſonant, if it be a 
conſonant, is uniform. | 


To WARNER. b. 2. [A low barbarous word.] To move 
fftom fide to fide; to change direction. 
If in your work you find it wabble; that is, that one fide 


of an hammer ſet it to rights, and then ſcrew it hard up. 
3 1 Moxon. 
Wap. n. , [yeob, hay, Saxon.] 1. A bundle of ſtraw or 
other looſe matter thruſt cioſe together. 2. Had, or black 
lead, is a mineral of great uſe and value. Woodward. 


ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, with which the ſkirts of coats 
are ſtuffed out. \ 

To Wa'pDLe. v. a. [wagghelen, Dutch, to waggle ; whence, 
by a caſual corruption, wade.) To ſhake, in walking 
from fide to fide ; to deviate in motion from a right line. 

She could have run and waddled all about. Sbateſp. 
The ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths and levels all diſtinctions; 


nocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like big- 


bellied women. | Sectator. 
| The farmer's gooſe, . 
Grown fat with corn and ſitting ſtill, 
Can ſcarce get o'er the barn-door fill, 
And hardly waddles forth to cool | 
Her belly in the neighb'ring pool, Saut. 


Dulneſs, of buſineſs the directing ſoul, 
To human heads, like biaſs to the bowl; | 
Which, as more pond'rous, makes their aim more true, 


Obliquely w adding to the mark in view. Pope. 
She drawls her words, and waddles in her pace; 5 
Unwaſht her hands, and much beſnufft her face. Young, 


ToWanpe. v. n. [from wadum, Lat. pronounced wadlum.] 


ſwimming. 2. To paſs difficultly and laboriouſſr. 

„ (.) We'll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood. 
* | — I am in blood | 

Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go oer. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

He ſtaid feven days at the Craſſus, until a bridge was made 

for the tranſporting of his army, for that the river was not to be 

xaded over. Knoltes's Hiftory of the Turks, 


in the alphabets of the learned languages; 


of the flat inclines to the right or left hand, with ſoft blows - 


Wa'ppinc. n. , [from wad, vad, Iſlundick.] A kind of 


while I cannot but be troubled to ſee ſo many well-ſhaped, in- 


1. To walk through the waters; to pals water without 


| | | Shakeſp. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off, Shakeſpeare, 


W AT 
Ehen ſince fortune's favours fade; 
Vou that in her arms do ſſee : 
Learn to ſwim, and not to aue, | | 
For the hearts of kings are deep.  Witton's Poems, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet purſues his way, 

And ſwims, or ſinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. Milton. 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where ſprings ariſe. Brown, 
Fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, have as well 

long legs as long necks; and thoſe that are made for ſwimming 
have feet like oars. More Divine Dialogues, 


(2.) They were not permitted to enter unto war, nor con- 
clude any league of peace, nor to wade through any act of mo- 
ment between them and foreign ſtates, unleſs the oracle of God, 
or his prophets, were firſt conſulted with. * Hooker, 

I have waded. through the whole cauſe, fearching the truth 


by the cauſes of truth. Hooker, 
Virtue -gives herſelf light, through darkneſs for to wade, 
T Srenſer. 


Occaſions you have met with to excite your faculties to 
wade a little farther into the poſitive part of theſe doctrines. 
Hammond. 
J ſhould chuſe rather with ſpitting and ſcorn to be tumbled 
into the duſt in blood, bearing witneſs to any known truth of 
our Lord; than, by a denial of thoſe truths, through blood 
and perjury wade to a ſceptre, and lord it in a throne, South, 
Tis not to my purpoſe to wade into thoſe bottomleſs con- 
troverſies, which, like a gulph, have ſwallowed up ſo much 
time of learned men. | Decay of Piety, 
95 — The dame | : 
Now try'd the ſtairs, and wading through the night, 
Search'd all the deep receſs, and uſher'd into light, Dryden. 
"The wrathful God then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeſt waves the ſparkles drove, | 
There lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes his way, 
Half-ſing'd, halt-tifl'd. | | Dryaen. 
The king's admirable conduct has waded through all theſe 
difficulties. Dawenant. 
Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the Deity, 
found that he waded but the more out of his depth, and that 
he loſt himſelf in the thought. Addiſon, 


WI“ ER. n. , [wafel, Dutch.] 1. A thin cake, 2. The 
bread given in the euchariſt by the Romaniſts. 3. Paſte 
made to cloſe letters. 


(r.) Wife, make us a dinner; ſpare fleſh, neither corn; 
Make wafers and cakes, for our ſheepe muſt be ſhorne. 

| | | ; Tu er „ 
Poor Sancho they perſuaded that he enjoyed a great domi- 
nion, and then gave him nothing to ſubſiſt upon but wafers and 
marmalade. | | Pope. 


(2.) That the fame body of Chriſt ſhould be in a thouſand 
places at once; that the whole body ſhould lie hid in a little 
thin wafer ; yet fo, that the members thereof ſhould not one 
run into another, but continue diſtin&, and have an order - 
able to a man's body, it doth exceed reaſon, | 
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inform by a ſign of any thing movin 1 
(1.) — A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have t o'er, 


Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, Shaleſp. 
e Our high admi | 
Shall wwaft them over with our royal fleet, Shakeſp. 
Thence wwafred with a merry gale, | 
Sees Leinſter, and the golden vale. 


Nor dares his tranſport-veſſel croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves : 
A. hundred years they wander on the ſhores ; 
At length, their penance done, are wafted o'er. Dryden. 
Loos to this wretch your hand, and waft him o'er 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore, Dryden. 
From hence might firſt ſpring that opiniwn of the vehicles of 
| 1 ; the vulgar conceiving that the breath was that wherein 
* 


e ſoul was wafted and carried away. Ray. 
They before wafted over their troops into Sicily in open veſ- 
ſels. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


In vain you tell your parting lover, 
You with fair winds may wat him over: 
Alas ! what winds can happy prove, 


That bear me far from what I love. Prior. 
| Speed the ſoft intercourſe from foul to foul, 
And waf? a ſigh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 


(2.) Whether cripples, who have loſt their thighs, will not 

fink but float; their lungs. being able to ny up their bodies 

. which are in others overpoiſed by the hinder legs, we have not 

made experiment, Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
TJo WAT. v. =. To float. | 
It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew, 


That what before ſhe but furmis'd, was true. Dryden. 
Thoſe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 
And now the ſhouts wart near the citadel. Dryden. 


Warr. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 1. A floating body. I know 
not whether authoriſed. 2. Motion of a ſtreamer. Uſed 
as a token or mean of information at ſea. : 

(1.) From the bellowing eaſt oft the whirlwind's wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 


In one wide waft. | ' Thomſon's Winter, 


Wa'rrace. n>/. [from waft.] Carriage by water or air. 
Not in uſe. 8 


What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me ? — 2 
A ſhip you ſent me to, to hire waftage. Shakeſp. 
| — Il ſtalk about her door, 
Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks, | 
Staying for waftage. Shakeſp. Troilus and Cręſida. 
Wa'rrTEr. . from waft.] A paſſage boat. Ainſau. 


War TUR E. n. /. [from waft.] The act of waving, Not 


in uſe. | : 
Lou anſwer'd not; 
But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave ſign for me to leave you. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Jo WAG. v. a. [pazlan, Saxon; waggen, Duich.] To 
move lightly ; to ſhake ſlightly. | 


| You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 


When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'n., Shaleſp. 
All that paſs hiſs and wag their heads at thee, La: ii. 15. 
Thou canſt not wag thy finger, or begin 1811151 
The leaſt light motion, but it tends to fin, Dryden. 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 5 | 
A prating thing, a magpye hight, 
Majeſtically ſtalk ; 
A. ſtately, worthleſs animal, bh, 
That plies the tongue, and was the tail, EY 
All flutter, pride, and talk, Swift. 


To Was. v. #. 1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 2. 


To go; to pack off. 3. To be moved. 


/ 
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7 Werr. v. a. preter. vafted, or perhaps aft ; par- 
wy, ticip. paſſive wafted, Or waft, [probably from Wave. ] I, 
Jo carry through the air, or on the water. 2. To buoy z 
to make float; to hinder from ſinking. 3. To beckon ; to 


Drayton. 


To Wace. v.a. 
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(1.) Be merry, be merry, my wife has al; 
For women are ſhrews, both ſhort and tal; 


* - —— — s 
my 


* 


Tiis merry in hall, where beards avag all. | Shakeſp. 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian 3-5 _____ , ' 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, HSbaleſp. 

Iwill fight with him upon this theme, „ 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shaleſp. Hamlet. 


. (2+) Iwill provoke him tot, or let him wag. Shakeſp. 
(3-) — Her charms ſhe mutter'd o'er; Se & by 
And yet the reſty ſieve agg d ne'er the more: 
I wept for woe. | . Dryden's Theocritus, 


Was. a. . [pœzan, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one ludicrouſſy 


miſchieyous ; a merry droll. 
Cupid the wag, that lately conquer'd had 
Wiſe counſellors, ſtout captains puiſſant; 
And ty'd them faſt to lead his triumphs bad, . 
Glutted with them, now plays with meaneſt things. Sidney. 


Was not my lord the verier wag o' th' two?  Shakeſp. 
We wink at wags, when they offend, | 
And ſpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 


A counſellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 
his hand, which he uſed to twiſt about a finger all the while 
he was ſpeaking : the wags uſed to call it the thread of his diſ- 
courſe. | Addiſon, 


Wack. u. /. the plural wages is now only nled. [wegen, or 


ks "bs German; gages, F "13 18 Pay given for ſervice. 
2. Gage; pledge. Ainſworth, 
(1.) All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes | 
The ny of their deſervings. HSbaleſp. King Lear. 
The laſt petition is for my men; they are the pooreſt, 
But poverty could never draw them from me; 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And ſomething over to remember me. Shakeſpþ. 
He with a mighty wage, 444 | 
Won ſuch, themſelves by oath as deeply durſt engage. 


gs ton. 
7 Tom Thumb, a fairy page; 10 
He ſent it, and doth him engage, | 
2 of a mighty wage, | ? 
t ſecretly to carry. Drayton's Nymphid. 
The thing itſelf is not only our duty, but n 3 be 
| who hath done this work, has in the very work 10 received 
his wages, | dt. 


[The origination of this word, which is 
now only uſed in the phraſe to wage war, is not eaſily diſ- 
covered; waegen, in German, is to attempt any thing 
dangerous.] 1. To attempt; to venture. 2. To make; 
to carry on. Applied to war, 3. [From wage, wapes.] 
To ſet to hire. Not in uſe. 4. To take to hire; to hire 
for pay; to hold in pay; to employ for wages. Obſolete. 
5. [In law.] When an action of debt is brought againſt 
one, as for money or chattels, left or lent the defendant, 
the defendant may wage his law; that is, ſwear, and cer- 
tain perſons with him, that he owes nothing to the plan- 
tiff in manner as he hath declared. The offer to make 


the oath is called 'wager of law: and when it is accom- 
| pliſhed, it is called the making or doing of law. Blount, 


(r.) We muſt not think the Turk is fo unſkilful, 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gain, : 


To wake and wage a danger profitleſs. _ Shatkeſp, 
(2.) Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd ! 5 ts 
No; rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe A 
To wage againſt the enmity o' th' air, „„ 
Too be a comrade with the wolf. Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 

The ſonnes of Greece wag d war at Troy. Chapman. 


Your reputation wages war with the enemies of your royal 
family, even within their trench. Dryden. 
9 He ponder'd, which of all his ſons was fit ©  _ 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. Dryden. 

- (35) Thou muſt age 5 EFF 
Thy 22 for wealth, and life for gold engage. Spenſer, 
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11 40 I ſeem'd his follower, not partner; and 
He wag d me with his countenance, as if 


I had been mercenary. . | 
The officers of the adiniralth having places of ſo good benefit, 

it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded, Ry to 
look into the ſound building of, ſhips. ERaleigb 


The king had erected his courts of ordinary reſort, and was 
at the charge not only to wage juſtice and their miniſters, but 


alſo to appoint the ſafe cuſtody of records. Bacon. 
This great lord came not over with any great number of 
aged ſoldiers. | | aviess Ireland. 


WA'GER. n. /. [from wage, to venture.) 1. A bet; any 
thing pledged upon a chance or performance. 2. Subject 
on which bets are laid. 3. [In law.] An offer to make 

* oath, See To Wage in law. | | 

(.) Love and miſchief made a wager, which ſhould have 

moſt power in me. | Sidney. 

F ull faſt ſhe fled, ne ever look ' d behind; 
As if her life upon the wager « ( 
As ſoon hereafter will I wagers lay 
Gainſt what an oracle ſhall fay, 
Fool that I was, to venture to deny 
A tongue fo us'd to victory, 
A tongue ſo bleſt by nature and by art 
That never yet it ſpoke but gain'd a heart. 
Beſides theſe plates for horſe- races, the wagers may be as 


Spenſer. 


Cowley, 


4 the perſons pleaſe. | Temple. 
Factious, and fav'ring this or t'other fide, | 155 
Their wagers back their wiſhes. Dryden. 


If any atheiſt can ſtake his ſoul for a wager, againſt ſuch 
an inexhauſtible diſpropartion z let him never hereafter accuſe 


others of credulity. | Bentley's Sermons. 

(2.) The ſea trove with the winds which ſhould be louder; 
and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſtful noiſe to them that 
were in it, witneſſed that their ruin was the wager of the other's 
contention. 7 Sidney. 

(3-) Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare for- 
merly, and thereby wager of law ouſted, which diſcouraged 


many ſuits. | Hale, 


To Wa'ctk. wv. a. [from the noun.] To lay; to pledge 
as a bet; to pledge upon ſome caſualty or 9 
"Twas merry, when you wager'd on your angling, Shakeſp. 

He that will lay much to ſtake upon every flying ſtory, may 
as well wager his eſtate which way the wind will tit next mor- 


ning. Government & the Tongue. 


— I feed my father's flock ; 
What can I wager from the common ſtock ? 


Wa'ces. n. . See WAGE. £ . 
Wa'ccery. n. ſ.' [from wag.] Miſchievous merriment; 

Topuiſh trick; ſarcaſtical gaiety. 

Tis not the waggerres or ve practiſed among ſchool- boys, 

that makes an able man; but the principles of Juſtice, generoſity 

and ſobriety. 4 th” oy ke. 
seis H. adj, [from wag.] Knaviſhly merry; merrily 

miſchievous ; frolickſome. | 4 
Change fear and niceneſs, 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

Woman its pretty ſelf, to waggi/h courage. Shakeſp. 
This new conceit is the waggi/h F * of ſome ſly and 
ſculking atheiſts, ; ore Divine Dialogues. 

A company of waggrſh boys watching of frogs at the fide 
of a pond, ftill as any of them put = their heads, they would 
be pelting them down with ſtones. Children, fays one of the 
frogs, you never conſider, that though this may be play to you, 


Dryden. 


tis death to us. ; 3 L'Eſtrange. 
As boys, on holidays let looſe to play, | | 
Lay waggiſb traps for girls that paſs that way; : 
Then ſhout to fee in dirt and deep diſtreſs | HR 
Some lilly cit. VV Dryden. 


Wa'ccrs ul v. adv; [from waggi/h.] In a waggiſh manner. 
Wa'cc1snness. z. /. [from wages/h.] Merry miſchief. 
_ A. Chriſtian boy in Conſtantinople had like to have been 
ſtoned for gagging, in a waggiſbneſs, a long billed _ . 
| . | | 00s 
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Shakeſp. Cortolanus. -- 


- cries, and immoderate'wwailings.. 
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N WISE. v. n. [wagghelen, German] To waddle ; 


to move from fide to fide. OA 4 
The ſport Baſil ius would ſhow to Zelmane, was the mount- 


ing of his hawk at a heron, which getting up on his waggliing - 
- wings with pain, as though the air next to the earth were not 
fit for his great body to fly through, was now grown to diminiſh 


the ſight of himſelf. Sidney. 
ſays the gooſe to her goſſeling. | E flirange, 
Wa'con n. /, [paxen, Saxon; waeghens, Dutch; vagn, 
Ilandick.] 1. A heavy carriage for burthens. 2. A cha- 
riot. Not in uſe. 55 
(1.) The Hungarian tents, were encloſed round with wag- 
£0ns, one chained to another. Knolles's Hit. of the Turi. 


Waggons fraught with utenſils of war. Milion, 
(2.) Now fair Phoebus gan decline in haſte, 

His weary waggon to the weltern vale, Spenſer, 
Then to her waggon ſhe betakes, | 
And with her bears the witch, Spenſer. 

_ — O Proſerpina, | 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let'ſt fal! 
From Dis's waggon. 1 Haleſp. 
Her Waggon tpokes made of long ſpinners legs; 
The cover, of tlie wings of graſshoppers. Shaleſp. 


Wa'conace. n. /. [from wagon.} Money paid for cat- 


riage in a waggon. | "I 
Wa'coneR. n. /. [from wagon.] One who drives a 
Wagon. | E 220 f 


By this, the northern <waggoner. had ſet 
His ſevenfold team behind the ſtedfaſt ſtar, 


That was in ocean wayes yet never wet, Spenſer. 
Gallop apace, you fi'ry-footed ſteeds, 

Tow'rd Phoebus" manſion ! ſuch a waggoner | | 

As Phaeton would whip you to the welt. Shak, 


A. waggoner took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, that 


it was the worſt wheel that made moſt noiſe. L'Eftrange. 
The waggoners that curſe their ſtanding teams, 
Wou'd wake e'en drowſy Druſus from his dreams. 


WOTAIL. n. / [motacilla, Lat.] A bird. 


Ainſw, 
Watd. [I ſuppoſe for wweighed.] Cruſhed. 


His horſe cuaid in the back, and ſhoulder ſnotten. Shak. 


WAIT. n. /. [wavium, waivium, law Latin; from Wave] 


| Goods found, but claim'd by no body; that of which. 


be”, one waves the claim. Sometimes written werf, or 
Teſt, | | | | 
To WIL. v. @. [gualare, Italian.] To moan; to lament ; 
to bewall. | e | 
Wiſe men ne'er wat} their preſent woes, 
But preſently prevent the ways to ail. 
Say, if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt ? 
Or if no more - abſent lord ſhe Wai, 
But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails ? Popes. 
To WAIL. v. 1. To grieve audibly ; to expreſs ſorrow. . 


Hal. 


Tom ſhall make him weep and ail. | Shak. 


I will avail and howl.: 
WAIL. 2. /. Audible ſorrow. 58 
$4 Around the woods Ss 
She ſighs her ſong, which with her avail reſound. Thomſon. 
Waiting. 2. , [from wail.) Lamentation; moan ; au- 
d ible ſorrow. FP | 
Other eries. amongſt the Iriſh, favour of the Scythian barba- 
riſm ; as the lamentations of their burials, with diſpairful out- 
Spenſer on Treland. 
The camp filled. with lamentation and mourning,. which would. 
be increaſed by the weeping and uailing of them, which ſhould 
never ſee their brethren, 1 


Mic. i. 8. 


The wailings of a maiden I recite, 
her deſires 2 


Lay lime to tangle EF 
' rhimes. 


By wailful ſonnets, whoſe co 


Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. _ hal. 
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Why do you go nodding and wagging fo, as if _—_ 


Dryden. | 


Knolles, 
Take up wazling for us, that our eyes may run down with. 
| nn. 
WAILT VL. 2%. [from wail and full] Sorrowful; mournful. 
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Wa tn. u. J. [contraQed from wagon.) 
There antient night arriving, did alight _ 


From her high weary wain. 1 +» Spenſer. 
Yours be the harveſt; tis the beggar's gain, 
To glean the fallings of the loaded auain. Dryden, 


Wa'inace. n. /. [from wain.] A finding of carriages. 
| FEY | Ainſworth, 
WAI IXROor E. u. , [wain and rope] A large cord, with 
which the load is tied on the wagon ; cartrope, 
Oxen and wainropes cannot hale them together. Shak. 
Wa'rnscorT. . ,. {wageſchot, Dutch.) The inner wood- 
en covering of a wall. * 
Some have the veins more varied and chambletted; as oak, 
© whereof wainſcot is made. Bacon. 
She never could part with plain awainſcot and clean hangings. 
| | | Arbuthnot. 
A rat your utmoſt tage defies, 
That ſafe behind the awarinſcot lies. 
To Wa'tnscor, wv. a. [waegenſchotten, Dutch.) 1. To 
line walls with boards. 2. To line buildings with differ- 


ent materials. 


hanged. | Bacon. 
(2.) It is moſt curiouſly lined, or wainſcotted, with a white 
teſtaceous cruſt, of the ſame ſubſtance and thickneſs with the 
tubuli marini. Grew. 
One ſide commands a view of the garden, and the other is 
wainſcotted with looking-glaſs, Addiſon's Guardian, 
Walk. n. /. [Incarpentry.] A piece of timber two yards 
long, and a foot broad. 15 Bailey. 


Wals r. 2. /. [gwaſe, Welſh; from the verb gwaſen, to 
preſs or bind. ] 1. The ſmalleſt part of the body; the 
part below the ribs, 2. The middle deck, or floor of a 
ſhip. | 

4 (1.) The one ſeem'd woman to the wait, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, 
Voluminous and vaſt, . Milt. Par. Loft. 
She, as a veil, down to her ſlender wait, | 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, | 
Diſhevel'd. Milt. Par. Loft. 
They ſeiz'd, and with entangling folds embrac'd, 
His neck twice compaſſing, and twice his waiſt. Denham. 
Stiff ſtays conſtrain her ſlender waift. . 
(2.) Sheets of water from the clouds are ſent, 
W hich hiſſing through the planks, the flames prevent, 
And ſtop the. fiery peſt : four ſhips alone 
Burn to the wwaift, and for the fleet atone, Dryd. 
'Wa'tsTCoar, n. , [waiſt and coat.] An inner coat; a 
Coat cloſe to the body. „ 
Selby lean'd out of the coach to ſhew his lac'd awarftcoat. 
| . Richardſon. 
To Wal r. v. a. [ wachten, Dutch.] 1. To expect; to 
ſtay for. 2. To attend; to accompany with ſubmiſſion or 
reſpect. 3. To attend as a conſequence of ſomething. 4. 
To watch as an enemy. | SH 
(1.) Bid them prepare within; 
I am to blame to be thus awaited for. | 
» Aw'd with theſe words, in camps they ſtill abide, ' 
And wait with longing looks their promis'd guide. Did. 
Such courage did the antient heroes ſhow, 5 
Who, when they might prevent, would await the blow. 


Jo WAIT. v. n. 1. To expect; to ſtay in expectation. 
2. To pay ſervile or ſubmiſſive attendance : with en before 
the ſubject 3. To attend: with on, A phraſe of cere- 


reaſon of ſome 


Suu 


(.) Muſick ſoundeth better in chambers wainſcotted than 


Dryden. 
(2.) He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of al! 
His watlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 
(3. - Such doom ; . 
Waits luxury, and lawleſs care of you: ; Philips, 
Remorſe and heavineſs of heart ſhall wait thee, 
And everlaſting _— be = portion. Rose. 
(4.) He is waited for of the ſword. Job, xv. 22. 


mony. 4. To ſtay; not to depatt from. 5. To ſtay by 
| 1 . To look watchfully. 7. 

To lie in ambuſh as an enemy. 8. To follow as a con- 
ſequence. 
(1.) All the days of my ap 


change come. | 
He never ſuffered any bod 


inted time will T avazt till my 
3 Job, xiv. 14. 
to wait that came io ſpeak with 


9 


him, though upon a mere viſit. Fell. 
'T he poultry ſtand 
Waiting upon her charitable hand, Gay. 
I know, if I am deprived of you, I die: 12 
But oh ! I die, if I wait longer for you. A. Philips, 
(2.) Though Syrinx your Pan's miſtreſs were, 
Yet Syrinx well might 4vait on her. Milton's Arcades. 


One morning waiting on him at Cauſham, ſmiling upon me, 


he ſaid, he could tell me ſome news of myſelf. Denham. 
Fortune and victory he did purſue, LL 
To bring them, as his ſlaves, to wart on you. Dryden. 


A. parcel of ſoldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and 
then made him wait at table. 1 Swift, 
We can now not only converſe with, but gladly attend and 
wait upon the pooreſt kind of people. | Law. 
(3-) The dinner is on the table; my father defires your 


worſhip's company.— | 
I will wait on him. Shak. Merry Vives of Windſor. 
(4.) How ſhall we know when to wazt 2 when to decline 
perſecution. EE South's Sermons, 
With Vulcan's rage the _ winds conſpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire: 
Haſte, my dear father, *tis no time to avait, 
And load my ſhoulders with a willing freight, Dryd. 
(6.) It is a point of cunning to wait upon him, with whom 
you ſpeak, with your eye, as the Jeſuits give it in precept. 
| Bacon. 
(J.) Such ambuſh avaited to intercept thy way. Milton. 
(.) It will import thoſe men who dwell careleſs, to enter in- 
to ſerious conſultation how they may avert that ruin, which 
waits on ſuch a ſupine temper, Decay Piety. 
Wal r. u. /. Ambuſh ; inſidious and ſecret attempts. It 
is commonly uſed in theſe phraſes, Co lay wazt, and to lie in 
watt. | | 
If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die; he that 
ſmote him ſhall be put to death. Num. %xxv. 20, 
As a lion ſhall lie in avait for them. Eccluſ. 
Why ſat'ſt thou like an enemy in avait. Milton. 


WAIITER. . /. [from qwwait.] An attendant; one who at- 
tends for the accommodation of others. . | 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and freſh glaſſes ; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muſt be ty'd. 

| | Ben. Johnſon's Tavern Academy. 

— — - 'The leaſt tart or pie, 2 
By any waiter there ſtolen and ſet hy. Biſhop Corbet. 
A man of fire is a general enemy to all the awaiters where 


you drink. | 5 
The waiters ſtand in ranks ; the yeomen cry, 
Make room, as if a duke were paſling by. Sawift. 


n. /. [from wait.) An upper 
Wax'itInG maid, ſervant, who attends on a 
Waxa'tTING woman. dy in her chamber. 
— He made me mad, 
To talk fo like a wwaiting-gentlewoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Shak. H. IV. 
Flibbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, ſince poſ- 
ſeſſes chamber - maids and ⁊baiting- c omen. Shak. K. Lear. 
All the little lime twigs laid, TO EBT, 
By Machiavel the æuaiting-maid. 


The wwaiting-woman might be 


. 


Wa'lTiNG —— 


3 Cowley, 
converſant in romances. 
2 ; SR Swift, 
The waiting-maid hays to ingratiate herſelf, Swift. 
To WAKE. v. n. [wakan, Goth. pacian, Sax. waecken, 
Dutch.} 1. To watch; not to ſleep. 2. To be rouſed 
from ſleep. 3. To ceaſe to ſleep. 4. To be quick; to 
be alive. 5. To be put in action; to be eacitet. 
| 1 T 2 6 2 
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..) All night ſhe watch'd, ne once a- down would lay 


Her dainty limbs in her ſad dreriment,. Ds 
But praying ſtill did wale, and waking did lament. 


The father waketh for the daughter, and the care for her ta- 
N Ecclaſ xlii. 9. 


Thou holdeft mine eyes waking, P/. Ixxvii. 4. 
I cannot think any time, waking, or ſleeping, without being 
ſenſible of it. 4 Leicke. 
Though wiſdom wakes, ſuſpicion ſleeps. Milton, 
(..) Each tree ſtirr'd appetite, whereat I Wa d. 
FER 1 | Million. 
(3.) The ſiſters awaked from dreams, which flattered them 
with more comfort, than their avaking would conſent to. 
Come, thou powerful God, | 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipt in the Lethean lake, 
O'er his watchful temples ſhake, 155 
| Leſt he ſhould ſleep, and never wake. Denham. 
( 4.) In the valley of Jehoſhaphat, 
The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate; 


And there the laſt aſſizes keep, | 
For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep, Dryd. 
(5-) Gentle airs to fan the earth now wa#'d. Milton. 


To WAK E. v. a. [pecclan, Saxon; weceken, Dutch.] 1. 


_ © Torouſe from ſleep: 2. To excite ; to put in motion, or 
action. 3. To bring to life again, as if from the fleep of 


death. 
(1.) They wald each other, and I ſtood and heard them, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shock, who thought ſhe ſlept too long, 
Leap'd up, and wa#k'd his miſtreſs with his tongue. Pot e. 


(2.) Prepare war, wake up the mighty men; let them come 


, up · . Joel, 111, 7 
Thine, like Amphion's hand, had wa#'d the ſtone, 
And from deſtruction call'd the riling town 3 = ets 
Nor could he burn ſo faſt, as thou couldſt build. Prior. 
What you've ſaid, | 
Has wwak'd a thought in me, which may be lucky. Rowe, 
To wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 


To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart. Prol. to Cato. 


(3. To ſecond life, 


Wak'd in the renovation of the juſt, Milton. 


Waxes. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. The feaſt of the dedica- 
tion of the church, formerly kept by watching all night, 
2. Vigils ; ftate of forbearing ſleep. . 
(1.) Fill oven ful of flawnes, Ginnie paſſe not for ſleepe, 
'To-morrow thy father his avake-daie will keepe.  Tufer. 
The droiling peaſant ſcarce thinks there is oy world be- 
yond his village, nor gaiety beyond that of a e. 


2 „ | Gqvernment of the Tongue. 
Putting all the Grecian actors down, | 
And winning at a wake their parſley crown. Dryd. 


Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, . 
And have exceſſive doings at their wake. 


King's Art of Cookery. 


(2.) By dimpled brook, and fonntain brim, 
The wood-nymphs deckt with daifies trim, 
Their merry avakes and paſtimes keep: ; 
What hath night to do with ſleep. | Milton. 


WI Erol. adj. [wake and full.] Not ſleeping; vigi- 
. VVV 


Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. | _ Spenſer. 
Why doſt4nou ſhake thy leaden ſceptre? go, . 7 
Beſtow thy poppy upon wakeful! woe, 

Sickneſs and ſorrow, whoſe pale lids ne'er know 

Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 88 

Shut in their tears; ſhut out their miſeries. Craſba w. 
| — All thy fears, 3 

Thy wwakef« terrors, and affrighting dreams, 

Have now their full reward. Denham's Sophy. 
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Diſſembling ſleep, but watefu/ with the ficht, 
The day takes off the pleaſure of the night. "Dryden 


aden. 
Wa'xnruULNEsSS. n. / from wwakeful.] 1. Want of ſleep, 


2. Forbearance of ſleep. Wk 
(1.) Other perfumes are fit to be uſed in burning agues, 

conſumptions, and too much wakefulneſs. Bacon Nat. Hift, 

To Wa'kxEN. wv. n. [from wake.) To wake; to ceaſe from 


ſleep ; to be roufed from ſleep. 
Early Turnus wal' ning with the light, a | 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. Dryden. 
To WAK EN. v. a, 1. To rouſe from fleep. 2. To ex- 
cite to action, 3. To produce; to excite. | | 
(1.) When he was waken'd with the noiſe, 
And ſaw the beaſt fo ſmall ; 


What's this, quoth he, that gives ſo weak a voice, 1 
That wakens men withal? | Spenſer, 
A man that is waken'd out of ſleep. Zech. iv. i. 

We make no longer ſtay; go, waken Eve. Milton. 


(2.) Then Homer's and Tyrtæus' martial muſe | 
Waken'd the world, and founded loud alarms, Roſcommon, 


86. — They introduce 
Their ſacred ſong, and; wakes raptures high. Milton, 
WaA'KEROBIN. n. / [arum, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Wars. n. /. [pel, Saxon; a web.] A riſing part in the 
ſurface of cloth. | . 927 it 
To WAL Ek. v. a. [walen, German; pealcan, Saxon, to 
roll.] 1. To move by leifurely ſteps, fo that one foot is 
ſet down, before the other is taken up. 2. It is uſed in 
the ceremonious language of invitation, for come or go. 
3. To move for exerciſe or amuſement. 4. To move the 
ſloweſt pace. Not to trot, gallop, or amble. Applied to 
a horſe. 5. To appear as a ſpectre. 6. To att on any 
occaſion. 7. Fo be in motion. Applied to a clamarous 
or abuſive female tongue ; and is ſtill in low language re- 
tained. 8. To act in ſleep. 9. To range; to be ſtirring. 
10. To move off; to depart. 11. To act in any particu- 


lar manner. 12. To travel. | 
(1.) A man was ſeen walking before the door very compo- 


ſed ly, | | Clar endon. 
ä The ſelf ſame ſun ̃ 
At once does flow and ſwiftly run. 
Swiftly his daily journey? he goes, 
But treads his annual with a ſtatelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds encloſe 
Within one yearly circle's ſpace. | 
Thus with a double courſe in the ſame ſphere, 
He runs the day and walks the year. Cowley. 
1 Sir, walk in, — _ 
— I had rather wall here, I thank you. Shak. 
(3-) What mean you, Czfar ? think you to walt forth. 
f : ; Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe bow'rs as wide as we need wall. Milton. 
(5. The ſpirits of the dead 


May walk again; if ſuch things be, thy mother | 
Appear'd to me laſt night. Shak. Winter's Tale, 
It then draws near the ſeaſon | 
 Wherein the ſpirit is wont to wall. Shak. Hamlet. 
There were walking ſpirits of the houſe of York, as well 
in Ireland as in England. Davies's Ireland. 
Some ſay no evil thing that walks by night, I'D 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or mooriſh fen, 7 
Blue meagre hag, or ſtubborn OY rouge 
That breaks his magick chains at curfew time; 
No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 3 
Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. | Milton. 
In vain the cock has ſummon d ſprights away, 
She wwalks' at noon, and blaſts the bloom of day. Youngs 
(6.) Do you think I'd wall in any plot, 5 
Where Madam Semphronia ſhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i” th' rear? B. Jabnſen. 
(7. ) As ſhe went, her tongue did walk 25 EPs 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight ; ENS. 
- - Proyoking him by ber outrageous tax. pen. 
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88.) — When was it the laſt walls? They are to be cautiouſly ſtudied by thoſe who are ambitious 
el have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock her cloſet, of treading the great wall of hiſtory. _ Reynolds. 
take forth paper, fold it, write 8 it, and return to WALKER. 2. /. [from wall.] One that walks. f 
bed; yet all this while in a moſt faſt ſleep, Shak. Macbeth, I ride and walk, and am reputed the beſt Walter in this town. 
n 9. — Affairs that v0, . Gee l 5 Swift to Gay. 
| As they ſay ſpirits do at midnight, have May no ſuch vicious walkers crowd the ſtreet. Gay, 


; In them a milder nawre, than the buſineſs 8 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shak. H. VIII. 
(10.) When he comes forth, he will make their cows and 


| - | garrons to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perſons, 


0 : - : - x Spenſer, 
2 - . (x2.) Do juſtly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy 
I'll love with fear the only God, and walk dates 

As in his preſence. | Milton. 


(12.) The Lord hath bleſſed thee; he knoweth thy walking 


5 through this wilderneſs. rt. ii. 7. 
I To WALK. v. 4. 1. To paſs through, 2. To lead out, 
ts for the ſake of air or exerciſe ; as, he walked his horſe in 
| the meadow. / {9:24 
Ns ([..) I do not without danger wall theſe ſtreets. | 
| | bots Shakeſpeare. 
*. No rich or noble knave | 
1 Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 
he WALK. 7. /. [from the verb.] 1. Act of walking for air 
pop. or exerciſe. 2. Gait; ſtep ; manner of moving. 3. A 
0 length of ſpace, or circuit through which one walks. 4. 
* An avenue ſet with trees. 5. Way; road; range; place 
in of wandering. 6. Region; ſpace. 7. [Turbo, Latin.] 
8 A fiſh. 8. Walk ts the ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed pace, or go- 
he ing of a horſe. In a wall, a horſe lifts two legs of a 
to | ſide, one after the other, beginning with the hind leg 
ny n- firſt ; as ſuppoſe that he leads with . the legs on his right 
dus ide, then he lifts his far hind foot firſt; and in the time 
re- that he is ſetting it down, which in a ſtep is always ſhort 
ng. of the tread of his fore foot upon the ſame fide, he lifts 
cue his far fore foot, and ſets it down before his near foot, and 
| juſt as he lifts up his near hind foot, and ſets it down a- 
- gain juſt ſhort of his near fore foot, and juſt as be is ſet- 


juſt before his far fore foot. Farrier's Did. 
(r.) Not walk by moon without thee, is ſweet. 


(2.) Morpheus, of all his numerous train, expreſs'd 


The walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 
'The habit mimick, and the mien ſupply. | Dryden. 
(3.) He viually from hence to th' palace gate | 


* 


(5.) The mountains are his waiks, who wand' ring feeds 
On ſlowly-ſpringing herbs.  Sandys's Paraphraſe. 


Tf that way be your walk, you have not tar. Milton. 
Set women in his eye, and in his ava, = 
Among daughters of men the faireſt found: Milton, 


Our ſouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ſtarry ie ve. | 
hat bright companion of the ſun, | 
Whoſe glorious 2 feal'd our ne- born king; 
And now a round of greater years begun, 


Dryd. 


ting it down, he lifts his near fore foot, and ſets it down 


Milton. 
— — Her keeper by her ſide, , 
To watch her walks, his hundred eyes applied. Dryden. 
Philander uſed to take a wall in a neighbouring wood. 
| Wn | Addiſon. 
I long to renew our old intercourſe, our morning conferences, 
and our evening walks, © Pope. 


The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt 0 


Makes it his w 5 ; Shak. Macbeth, 
She would never miſs one day, ed. 
A walk ſo fine, a ſight ſo gay,. Prior. 
( 4.) He hath left you all his au lle, 5 . | 
His private harbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that fide the Tiber. Sbal. Jul. Cæſar. 
_ - Goodlieſt trees planted with walks and bow'rs. Milt. 


Dryden. ; 


Pope. 


New influence from his walks of light did bring. 
(.) Wanting an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he open d a 
' bouiidleſs'avait for his imagination. | 
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Watkins rArr. . /, A ſtick which a man holds to 


—_— him in walking. e AO PRES 
he club which a man of an ordinary ſize could not lift, was 
but a walking-flaff. for Hercules. Glanwille, 


„ n. ſ. [ wal, Welſh ; vallum, Lat. pall, Saxon; wwalle, 
utch.] 
carried upwards, and cemented with mortar ; the fide of 
a building. 2. Fortification ; works builr for defence. -In 
this ſenſe it is commonly uſed plurally. 3. To take- the 
wall, To take the upper place; not to give place. 
(1.) Poor Tom.! that eats the uw newt and the. water- 
newt. 5 F Shak. K. Lear. 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, 
And none between my weakneſs judge and me; 
Vet even theſe 3 walls allow my moan, 


Whoſe doleful echoes with my plaints agree. ' Wotton, 
Part riſe in cryſtal aua or ridge direct. Milton. 


(2.) With love's light wings did I o'erperch theſe wa#ls ; 


For ſtony limits cannot hold out love, Shakeſpy 
— General, the walls are thine ; | | 
_ Witneſs the world, that I create thee here by, 
My lord and maſter, 3 Shale ſp. K. Lear. 


— — A prey | 
Io that proud city, whoſe high walls thou ſaw'ſt. 
Left in confuſion. | 
I ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. 
(3+) I will tate the wall of any man or maid of Montague's, 
i | Shakeſp. Romes and Julict. 
When once the poet's honour ceaſes, | 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove : . 
And Bolleau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take. the wall of Jove. Prior, 


To WALL, v. a. [from the noun.]. 1. To incloſe with 
walls. 2. To defend by walls. 


From the bull's hide they firſt inclos'd and wall d. Dryden. 
(2.) The walled towns do work my greater woe: 
The foreſt wide is fitter to reſound 


The hollow echo of my careful cries. | Spenſer. 


walled town, DF | Bacon's Henry VII. 

The Spaniards caſt themſelves continually into roundels, their 

ſtrongeſt ſhips amg in the reſt. 

| The terror of his name, that wwa/ls us in 
From danger. 5 


N Denham's Sopby. 
WALLCREE'PER, n. ,. [picus martius, Lat.] 


A bird. 
Ainſworth, 
1. A bag, 
in which the neceſſaries of a traveller are put; a knap- 
ſack. 2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. 

(1.) Having entered into a long gallery, + laid down his 
wallet, and ſpread his carpet, in order to repoſe himſelf upon 
it. Aadiſan. 

(2.) Who would believe, that there were mountineers 
Dew. lapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of fleſh. | Shakeſp. 


Wa'LLEeT. u. /. [peallian, to travel, Saxon.) 


Wa'LLEYE, . f. [from wall and eye.] A diſeaſe in the * 


cryſtalline humour of the eye; the glaucoma. | 
WaLLz'veD. adj. [wall and eye.] Having white eyes 
Mall. ged ſlave ) whither wouldſt thou convey + 


This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? Shakeſp. 


1. A ſeries of brick 6r ſtone; or other materials. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
Dryden. 


(1.) There bought a piece of ground, which Birſa call'd, 


His council adviſed him to make himſelf maſter of ſome good 


Bacon's War with Spain. 


Wa'rLFLOWER, 3. . [parietaria, Lat.] A ſpecies of 
ſtockgilliflower. 385 ee 
WALTTIRUIr. 7. ſ. Fruit, which to be ripened muſt be 
planted againft a wall. 
To ,walifruit and garden-plants, there cannot be a worſe | 


Mortimer Haſbandry, 
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Wan. adj. [pann, Saxon; 


7. WiiLov, v. #. Lyealan, to boil, Saxon] To boil, 
Wa LLousk. n, ſ. [cimex, Lat.] An infeQt; a bug. 
| % 03 $02" 4. ROTO. 


Ts WALLOW. v. n. [walugan, Gothick ; palytan, Saxon] 


1. To move heavily and clumſily. 2. To roll himſelf in 


mite, or any thing filthy. 3. To live in any ſtate of flth | 


or groſs vice. ge, 
(.) Part, huge of bulk! | 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 1 | | 
Tempeſt the ocean. e Milton Par, Loft. 
(2.) Gird thee with ſackcloth, and walhw thyſelf in aſhes. 


Fer. vi. 


Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, allowed in their 


own blood. 9 Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
A boar was wa/lowing in the water, when a horſe was going 
to drink. | | | L*Eftrange. 
| (3-) God ſees a man walbwing in his native impurity, de- 


livered over as an abſolute captive to fin, polluted with its guilt, 


and enſlaved by its power; and in this moſt loathſome condition, 
fixes upon him as an object of his diſtinguiſhing mercy. * South. 


A Wa'tlLow. n. /. [from the verb.] A kind of rolling - 


. Ho faded all thy glories! ! * 
Wax, for auen ; the old pret. of win. 
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. .Eompanion of my arms! how wan! how dim 1 


1 


And thoſe with which th' Eubean 

Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. Spenſer, 
Th' report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 

In that moſt famous Feld he with the emperor. wan. Drayt. 

He wan the king with ſecrecy and diligence ; but chiefly be- 

cauſe he was his old ſervant in kin leſs fortunes. Bacon. 

Wanvp. . . [vaand, Daniſh.] 1. A ſmall ſtick, or twig; 


young man wan _ 


a long rod. 2: Any ſtaff of authority, or uſe. 3. A 


charming rod. 
(1.) The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 
: | | Shakeſpeare, 
With a whip or vane, if you ftrike the air, the ſharper and 
quicker you ſtrike it, the louder ſound it giveth. Bacon. 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 
Hen on Norwegran hills, to be the maſt 
Of ſome great admiral, were but a wand, Milton. 


A. child -runs awa aughing, with good ſmart blows of a 
Wand on his back, who would have cried for an unkind word, 
| Lecke on Education. 


walk. | 8 2.) Though he had both ſpurs and wand, they ſeemed ra- 
One taught the toſs, and one the French new wallow ;, wc marks of e — inſtruments of — 
His ſword knot this, his cravat that deſign'd. Daaden. Sidney. 

WarTRV “E. n. / [adiantum album, Lat.] An herb. He held before his decent ſteps a ſilver wand. Milton, ' 

| | | Ainſworth. . (3.) Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this wand, | 
Wa'rr.worrT. n. /. [ebulum, Lat.] A plant, the fame with Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabaſter. Milton. 

dwarf. elder, or dane wort. RF Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; | 

His other wav'd a long divining wand. Dryden. 


Wa'LxurT. 2. /. [yalÞ pnura, Saxon; nux juglans, Lat.] 
The characters are; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 
which are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit on 
the fame tree; the outer cover of the fruit is very thick 
and green, under which is a rough hard ſhell, in which 

the fruit is incloſed, ſurrounded with a thin ſkin : the ker- 
nel is deeply. divided into four lobes ; and the leaves of 
the tree are pinnated or winged. The ſpecies are, 1. The 
common walnut. 2. The large French walnut. 3. The 

- thin-ſhell'd walnut. 
ripe walnut. 6. The hard-ſhell'd walnut. 7. The Vir- 


yore black walnut. 8. Virginian black walnut, with a a 


long furrowed fruit. 9. The hickery, or white Virginian 
walnut. 10. The ſmall hickery, or white Virginian wal- 
nut. | . | Miller. 
"Tis a cockle, or a walnut-ſhell;; 

A knack, a toy: Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 


Help to ſearch my houſe this one time; if I find not what | 
I ſeek, let them ſay of me, as jealous as Ford, that ſearcheth a 


hollow walnut for his wife's leman. | _ Shakeſp. 
Some woods have the veins ſmooth, as fir and -walnut. 


Bacon. 
Wa'rrroN. 2. {. The morſe, or waltron, is called the 
ſea-horſe. | I Woodward. 


0 WalmsLe. v. n. [wemmelen, Dutch.) To roll with 


nauſea and ſickneſs. It is uſed of the ſtomach. 


A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam- 


bling ſtomach, and an unſettled mind. L* Eftrange. 


as with ſickneſs ; languid of look, 


Sad to view his aye pale and wane, 


0 


Who erſt in flowers of freſheſt youth was clad, Spenſer. 
— All the charms of love, 35 

galt Cleopatra, ſoften r lip! 1 

Let witchcraft join with beauty. 1 e e 

| | Shakeſpeare”s Ant. and Cleopatra, 


Why fo pale and wan, fond lover? 
Pr'ythee, why ſo pale? 
Will, when looking well can't move her, 

Looking ill prevail ? 


' | 1 b Suckling, 
Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held, 


* 


- Spreading their bane ; the blaſted ſtars. look d aun. Milton. ; 


— How chang'd from him, 


4. The double walnut. 5. The late 


Turk weakly, Welſh.] Pale, 7 


To WAN DER. v. n. [panenlan, Saxon; wandelen, Dutch,] 
1. To rove; to ramble here and there; to go, without 
any certain courſe. It has always a ſenſe either evil or 


ſight, - and imports either idleneſs, vitiouſneſs, or miſery, 


2. Todeviate ; to go aſtray. SIS 
.) T haveno will toxwarder forth of doors. Shaleſp. 
I will go loſe myſelf, 
And wander up and down to view the cit. Shaleſp. 


The old duke is baniſh'd ; four loving lords have put them- 
ſelves into exile with him, whoſe revenues enrich the new 


duke; therefore he gives them good leave to wander. Shakeſ. 
Then came and ring by 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair | 
Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek'd out aloud. Shakeſp. 
They wandered about in ſheeps and goat ſkins, . Heb. xi. 
Let them wander up and down for meat. 5 of, hr. 
From this nuptial bowr, | n 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world? Milton's Par. Loft, 
They give the reins to quand ring thoughts, 
Till by their own perplexities involy'd, | 
They ravel more. Milton, 


Here ſhould my wonder dwell,. and here my praiſe ; | 
But my fixt thoughts my wand ring eye betrays. Denhan, 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhore. Dryden. 
Virgil introduces his Eneas in Carthage, before he brings 
him to Laurentum; and even after that, he anders to the 


kingdom of Evander. | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) O let me not wander from thy commandments. 
| : ; | | P f, . cxix. 


WAND ER. v. a To 
courſe. F 
-The nether flood | + 2 
Runs diverſe, wand ring many à famous realm. Milton. 
8 — Thok few Sep lll. „ „„ 

Famine and anguiſh, will at laſt conſume, Y | 

Wand'ring that wat'ry deſart. . Milton's Par. Last. 

See harneſ'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, 
And wander roads unſtable not their own. Fay. 
[from auander. Rover; rambler. 


N travel over, without a certain 


WAN DPRER. A. . II 
Nor for my peace will I gorfar, 7 
* quandeners that ſtill do roam 
But make my ſtrengths fuch as they are 
Here in my boſom, and at home. Ban. Nolnſon. 


* 


- 
* 


„ | 
rs do gra ſervice to the ſtudious. | 


'*- 


eee enen thirly agree, 
85 By ſly enticement, gives his. baneful cup. 
.. hk 


* capable o 


Wane, 4. ſo Jaw teeth. 0 
Wa'nn + gs + [from wan] Turned pale and faint-co- 
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e whole people is a race of ſuch merchants as are aan- 
derers by profeſſion, and at the ſame time are in all places in- 
jy lands or offices, 15 1. JSpeftator, 

Taaſte, that eternal wanderer, which flies, 

' From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes. 
Wa'nDERING. . / [from wander.] 1. Uncertain pere- 
grination. 2. Aberration ; miltaken way, 3. Incertain- 
ty ; want of being fixed. 10 A 

(1.) He aſks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his wand'rings, and his toils relieve. 


| 2. 85 Decay of Piety. 
) A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts would 


hen a right knowledge of ourſelves enters into our minds, 

it makes as great a change in all our thoughts and apprehen- 
ſions, as when we awake from the wazderings of a res / 

= 10. 


To WANE. v. n. [pantan, to grow leſs, Saxon.] 1. To 
grow leſs; to decreaſe. Applied to the moon: oppoſed 
to: wax. 2. To decline; to link. +; | 

(1.) The huſbandman, in ſowing and ſetting, upon good 
realon obſerves the waxing and waning of the moon. 


_  Hahkewill, 
Waining moons their ſettled periods keep, | 
To fwell the billows, -and ferment the deep. Addiſon. 
(2.) — A lady far more beautiful 
* Than anv woman in this Waining Age. Shakeſp. 
| Pil interchange N 
My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown.  Shakeſp. 
— Your father were a fool .. 
Jo give thee all; and in his warning age 
Set foot under thy table, Shakeſp. 
' In: theſe confines (lily have T lurk'd, mat 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. Shade. Rich. III. 


Nothing more jealous than a favourite, towards the dai 


time, and ſuſpect of ſatiety. Wotton. 


Im warning in his favour, yet J love him. Dryden. 
You ſaw but ſorrow in its aining form, | 
A working ſea remaining from a ftorm : 9 
When the now weary waves roll o'er the deep, | 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall aſleep. Dryden. 
Land and trade ever will wax and wane together. Child. 
Her waining, form no longer ſhall incite | 
Envy in woman, or deſire in man. Rowe's Fane Shore. 


Wane. n. , [from the verb.] 1. Decreaſe of the moon, 
2. Decline ; diminution ; . declenfion. © © | 

(1.) The ſowing at the ware of the moon 1s thought to make 

the corn ſound. DEE | Bacon. 


| Young cattle, that are brought forth in the full of the moon, 
are ſtronger and larger than thoſe that are brought forth in. the. 


want. | | 
— This is fair Diana's caſe: 
For all aſtrologers maintain, 

Each night a bit drops off her face, ; 
When mortals ſay ſhe's in her wane, _ Sift, 
(2.) You're caſt upon an age, in which the church is in its 

Wane. N hy South. 
Ainſworth, 


Bacon. 


loured. - A. 


But in a fiction, my n of 3 | 
Could force his ſoul ſo to his own- concert, <0 3 
That, from her working, all his viſage wards, Shakefp. 
Wa'nyzss. u. /; [from war.] Paleneſs 3 Janguor. » + 
To WANT. 4. 4. [yana, Sax0n.] 1. Lo be without ſome- 
on fit or neceſſary. 2. To be defective in ſometbing. 
& 


o fall ſhort of; not to contain. 4. To be without; 


not to have. 5g. To need; to haue need of; to lack. 6. 
To wiſn z to long to deſue. e eee e ene 


Milton, | 
nothing for his ſoul of all that he deſireth, yet God giveth him 


Pope. 


Addiſon. 
(2.) If any man's eagerneſs of glory has made him overſee | 
the way to it, let him now recover his wanderings. | 


Locke. | 


175 


(.) Fant no money, Sir John; you ſhall want none. Sha, 
A man to whom God hath given riches, ſo that he wanteth 


not power to eat thereof. Eccl. vi. 2. 


Smells do moſt of them want names. Locke, 
(2.) - Nor can this be, | F 

But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 

Obedience to the law. N I Milton, 


(3.) Nor think, though men were none, 
That heay'n wou'd want ſpectators, God want _ _ 
g 6 TIC» 
(4.) By deſcending from the thrones above, 
Thoſe happy places, thou haſt deign'd a while xx 
To want, and honour theſe. Milton's Par. Loft, 
How loth I am to have recourſe to rites : 75 
So full of horror, that I once rejoĩce ; 3 
I want the uſe of ſight. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, 
The unhappy never want enemies. Kichardſon's Clarifſa* 
(5+). It hath cauſed a great irregularity in our calendar, and 
. Wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly computed. 
; f older. 
The ſylvans to their ſhades retire, 5 
Thoſe very ſhades and ſtreams new ſhades and ſtreams re- 
quire, ä | 
And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the raging fire, 
3 | | . Dryden. 
God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not want helps; 


he neither ſtands in need of logick, nor uſes it. Baker. .- 
(6.) Down I come, like gliſt ring Phaeton, 
_- Wanting the manage of unruly jades. Shaleſp. 
What wants my ſon? for know 
My fon thou art, and I muſt call thee ſo. Addiſon' Ovid. 
Men who want to get a, woman into their power, ſeldom. 
ſcruple the means. Richard ſon's Clariſſa, 


To WANT. v. n. 1. To be wanted; to be improperly 


ahſent; not to be in ſufficient quantity. 2. To fail; to be 


deficient. 3. To be miſſed; to be not had. 
(.) Nor did there want cornice or freeze. 
Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it wants; 
Cities in deſarts, woods in cities plants. Dienbam. 
We have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap- 
plication of them is wanting. | | Addiſon, 
As in bodies, thus in. fouls, we finde N 
What want in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind. 


ſo much wants in the imitation of human life. 

(2.) Nor ſhall T to the work thou enterpriſeſt 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. 

Though Aebi is not wanting in a learned nobility, yet, 
unhappy circumſtances have confined me to narrow choice. 
Kt | 5 Dryden. 
Whatever fortune, good or bad betide, 5 
No time ſhall find me wanting to my truth. ryden « 
Religion will never be without enemies, nor thoſe enemies be 


Wanting in endeavours to expoſe it to the contempt of mankind. - 
a ' ds a Rogers's Sermons. 


Several are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, and would be glad 
of an occaſion to convince the reſt of their error, if you will not 
be wanting to yourſelf. FF 
23 Twelve, wanting one, he flew, TAE. 

My brethren :. I alone ſurviv'd. xl Dryden. 

Granivorous . animals have a long colon and cæcum, which 

in carnivorous are wanting. 


1 
* 


Milton. . 


Pope. 
The deſign, the diſpoſition, the manners, and the thoughts, 


are all before it; where any of thoſe are wanting, or 1 = 
| Jaden. 


Milton. a 


— 
» 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


2 | War. n. . r. Need; 2. Deficiency. 3. The ſtate of 
Is it not monſtrous that this player here,. . eb J. CY. 3 ate of 


not having. 4. Poverty; penury; indigence. 5, [yand, 


Saxon.] A mole. 
(1.) It -infers the good 


Buy thee. communicated, and our want. 


Milton. 


Parents ſhould diſtinguiſh between the wants of fancy, and 


thoſe of nature. | | | Lecke. 
Here learn the great unreal awants to feign, . 
5 2 truths here mortify the vain. Savage. 
Fio'n to brute beaſts his righteous care extends, | 


He feels their fuff rings, and their wants befriends. Harte, | 
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of judgment. | ORs 
One objection to Civita Vecchia, is that the air is not whole- 
_ "ſome : this proceeds from want of inhabitants, Addiſon. 
Ihe blood flows through the veſſels, by the'exceſs of the 
force of the heart above X | 
people is exceſſive; and as want of a due quantity of motion of 
the fluids increaſeth fat, the diſeaſe is the cauſe of itſelf. 


Tarts of all kinds are made to frame a plea, 

One learns to liſp, another not to ſee, Young. 
(3.) You ſhall have no reaſon to complain of me, for want 

of a generous diſdain of this world. | Tn Fo e. 
(4) Nothing is ſo hard for thoſe who abound in riches, -as to 
conceive how others can be in want. 5 FSaoift. 
(5.) A kind of hare reſembling a wart in his feet, and a cat 
in his tail. | Heylyn. 


\ avant one, a man or woman that wants a companion. This 
etymology, however odd, Junius ſilently adopts. Rinner, 


offers nothing better.] 1. Laſcivious; libidinous; lecherous; 
luſtful. 2. Licentious ; diſſolute. 3. Frolickſome; gay; 
ſportive; airy. 4. Looſe ; unreſtrained. 5. Quick, and 
irregular of. motion. 6. Luxuriant ; ſuperfluous. 7. Not 
regular ; turned fortuitouſly. 
(1.) Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Laſcivious, wanton ; more than well beſeems 


A man of thy profeſſion. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


(3.) As flies to wanton boys, we are to th gods: 
They kill us for their ſport, 
Note a wild and wanton herd, | 
'Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, | 
As if it fed ye; and how ſleek and wantor 
appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. 
Time drives the flocks From eld to fold : 
The flow'rs do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Addiſon, 
(F.) She as a veil down to the ſlender waiſt 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, | 
Diſhevell'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. 
(6.) What we by day lop overgrown, 
One night or two, with wanton growth derides, 


Tending to wild. Milton. 
Women richly gay in gems and awarton dreſs, Milton, 


(7.) The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For want of trade are undiſtinguiſhable. 


Wa'xrtow. n. J. 1. A laſcivious perſon ; a ſtrumpet ; a 


Cl 
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119 | whoremonger. 2. A trifler ; an inſignificant flutterer. 3. 
iff A word of flight endearment. | | 

4 (..) To lip a wanton in a ſecure couch 

if | And to ſuppoſe her chaſte. Shakeſp. Othello. 


3 


An old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can 
ſcarce ſee without ſpectacles. 9 Souih's Sermons. 
* e - Shall a beardleſs boy, _ - | 
| A cocker'd, filken wanton brave your fields, 
Wt 4 Mocking the air with colours idly fpread, -  - 

Shakeſp. K. John. 
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And find no check. 
Paſs with your beſt violence x 
¶ am afraid you make a wanton of me. 
| (3+) Peace, my wantons ; he will do 15 
Mli-ore than you can aim unto. Ben, Johnſon. 


To WAN TON, v. n. [from the noun.]. 1. To play laſgivi- 


(2. This proceeded not from any want of knowledge, bag 
| | HA $. ryden.. 


incumbent preſſure, which in fat 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


Wax Tro. adj. [This word is derived by Minſhew from 


who had more acuteneſs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but 


Entic'd to do him wanton rites. Milton. 
T3) My plenteous joys, 
TWanton in fulnefs, ſeek to hide themſelves | : 
In drops of ſorrow. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Men grown wanton by proſperity, 
Study 'd new arts of luxury and eaſe. - Roſcommon. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


- Raleigh, 
(4+) How does your tongue grow wanton in her praiſe. 


Milton. 


Szaleſp. Hamlet. 
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ouſly. 2. To revel; to play. In Otebay it may be 
an adjeQtive. 3. To move nimbly, and irregularly, * 
.) He from his guards and midnight tent, . 

Dilguis'd o'er hills and vallies went, 23 

To wanton with the ſprightly dame, 


And in his pleaſure loſt his fame. | Prior, < 
(2+) Oh! I heard him aten in his praiſe © © .,« 
Speak things of him might charm the ears, Otway, 
4 — Nature here Lu | 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will RS 
Her virgin fancie. F 
O ye muſes! deign your bleſs'd retreat, TN 
Where Horace wanton: at your ſpring, 0 
And Pindar ſweeps a bolder ſtring. Fenton, 


WAN TON LY. adv. [from wanton,] Laſciviouſly - frolick- 
ſomely ; gayly ; ſportively ; careleſsly. | 
Into what ſundry gyres her wondered ſelf ſhe throws, 


And oft iniſles the ſhore, as awantonly ſhe flows. Drayton, 
Thou doſt but try how far I can forbear, | 
Nor art that monſter which thou wouldſt appear: 

But do not wantonly my paſſion move, 5 | 
I pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden, 


Wa'nTONNESS. . / [from wanton.] 1. Laſciviouſneſs; 
lechery. 2. Sportiveneſs; frolick ; humour. 3. Licentiouſ- 
neſs; negligence of reſtraint. | | 

(.) The ſpirit of wwantonneſs is ſcar d out of him. Shakeſp, 
Bulls and goats bled apace; but neither the violence of the 
one, nor the wantonneſs of the other, ever died a victim at any 
of their altars. | f Huth. 
(2.) When I was in France, | 

Young would be as fad as night, | | 

Only Pr wantonneſs. | 8 Shakeſp. K. John, 

Love, rais'd, on beauty, will like that decay ; . 

Our hearts may bear its ſlender chain a day: 

As flow'ry bands in wantonneſs are worn, 

A morning's pleaſure, and at evening torn. Pope. 

(3-) The tumults threatened to abuſe all acts of grace, and 


turn them into wantonneſs. - 8 King Charles. 
- Wantonneſs and pride 
Raiſe out of. friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. © Milten. 


WANT WIr. z. . [want and wit.) A fool; an idiot. 
Such a wartwwit ſadneſs makes of me; | 
That I have much ado to know myſelf. Shakeſp. 
WANT v. n. . [I know not whence derived.) A broad 
irth of leather, by which the load is bound upon the 
\ horſe ; a ſurcingle. 
A panel and wanty, pack- ſaddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter. Tu er. 
WAE D. 4j. [Of this word I know not the original, ex- 
cept that to avhape, to ſhock, or dejeR, is found in Spenſer; 
from which the meaning may be gathered.) Dejected; 
cruſhed by miſery. | | 
t This makes the waped widow wed again. Shakeſps 
Wa'rxenTAKE. . [from yœpun, Saxon, and tale; wapen- 
takium, wapentagium, low Latin.] Wapentake is all one 
with what we call a hundred: as, upon a meeting for that 
Purpoſe, they touched each other's weapons, in token of 
their fidelity and allegiance. Coxvel. 


4 * 


Hundred ſignifieth a hundred pledges, which were under the 
command and aſſurance of their alderman ; which, as I ſuppoſe, 
was alſo called a wapentake, ſo named, of touching the wea- 
"= or ſpear of their alderman, and ſwearing to Elles him 
aithfully, and ſerve their prince truly. But others think, that 

a wapertake was ten hundreds, or boroughs. Spenſer. 
Wax. u. /. [werre, old Dutch; guerre, Fr.] 1. War may 
be defined the exerciſe of violence under fovereign com- 
mand againſt withſtanders; force, authority, and reſiſtance 
being the eſſential parts thereof. Violence ; limited by 
authority, is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from robbery, and 
the like outrages ; yet conſiſting in relation towards others, 
it neceſſarily requires a ſuppoſition of reſiſtance, whereby 
the force of war becomes different from the violence in- 
flicted upon ſlaves or yielding malefactors. Raleigh, * 2. 
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r b e e 4. Foce! 


army. Poetically. 4. The profeſſion of arms. 5. Hoſ- 


tility ; ſtate of oppoſition z act of oppoſition. 
4.) — On, you nobleſt Engllch, | | 
| Whoſe blood is fetcht from fathers of war proof. 
After a denunciation - or indiction of war, the war is no 
more confined- to the place of the quarrel, but left at large. 
Wo. Bacon. 
I faw the figure and armour of him, that headed the 1 


in the war upon Bern, with the ſeveral weapons found on his 
followers. | 5 Addiſon. 
2.) The god of love inhabits there, 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ſtores, and total war. Prior. 
(3-) On th' embattled ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war. Milton's Par. Loft, 


(A.) Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, as a 
fierce man of war into the midſt of a land of deſtruction. 


Wiſdom. 


. (5) — Duncan's horſes | 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending gainſt obedience, as they would 
Make war with man. | Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
To Wag. v. n. [from the noun.] To make war; to be in 
a ſtare of hoſtility. ELD 
| Was this a face, 


To be expos'd againſt the warring winds: 
Why ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 
That find ſuch cruel battle here within. Shakeſp. 


Make peace with God, for you muſt die, my lord — 
-— Have you that holy feeling in your ſoul, 
To counſel me to make my peace with God, 
And are you yet to your own ſouls fo blind, 
That you will war with God, by murd'ring me. Shakeſp. 
He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Sam. xxii. 
This charge I commit unto thee, ſon Timothy, that thou by 
them mighteſt war a good warfare. | 1 Tim. i. 18. 
He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, but 
in no wiſe to war upon the French. Bacon's Henry VII. 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' undo; | 
With new diſeaſes on ourſelves we war, 


Donne. 


And with new phyſick, a worſe engine far. 
£ — His next deſign 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 8 
And war on Theſeus. Dryden. 


To the iſland of Delos, by being reckoned a ſacred place, 

nations warring with one another reſorted with their goods, 

and traded as in a neutral country. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

To WAR. v. a To make war upon. Not uſed, In Sper/er 

it is probably falſely printed for warratd, 8 
And them long time before great Nimrod was, 
That firſt the world with ſword and fire warred, 
To them the ſame was render'd, to the end, 

To war the Scot, and borders to defend. | 

3 5 Daniel's Ciu. Var. 

Jo WARBLE. v. a. [werben, old Teutonick; werwelen, 

German; to twirl, or turn round. ] 1. To quaver any 

ſound. 2. To cauſe to quaver. 3. To utter muſically. 

(1.). Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 


Spenſer. 


Melodious murmurs warbling tune his praiſe, Milton, 
(2.) Follow me as I fing, e 
And touch the warbled ſtring. Milton. 
3.) She can thaw the numbing ſpell, 
Milton. 


If ſhe be right invok'd with warbled ſong. 
To Wa'xBLE. wv. u. 1. To be quavered. 2. To be uttered 


melodiouſly. 3. To ſing. 


(1.) Such ſtrains ne er -warble in the linnet's hot. 
| 2. 
2.) A plaining ſong, plain-ſinging voice requires, 2 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 
There birds-reſort, and in their kind, thy praiſe | 
Among the branches chant in warbling lays. 
(3.) Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk d, or flew; 


Birds bn the branches warbling ; all things fmnil'd, Milton. 


3 


Sbaleſp. 


Wotton. 


- * 
WARN 


— She warbled in her throat, 
And tun d her voice to many a merry note, 
But indiſtinct. * 
A bard amid the joyous circle ſings 
High airs attemper'd to the vocal ſtrings; 
Whilſt warbling to the varied ſtrain advance, 
Two ſprightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pope. 
Wa'rBLER. n. /. [from warble.] A ſinger ; a ſongſter. 
| k ! on ev'ry bough, 
In lulling ſtrains the feather'd warb/er.; woo, Tickel. 
Warp A ſyllable much uſed as an affix in compoſition, as 
heavenward; with tendency to heaven; hitherward, this 
way; from yeand, Saxon; it notes tendency t or from. 
efore ſhe could come to the arbour, ſhe ſaw walking from 
her-ward, a man in ſhepherdiſh apparel. Sianey. 
To WaRD. wv. a. [peanvlan, Saxon ; waren. Dutch; gar der, 
French.] 1. To guard; to watch. 2 To defend; to 
protect. 3. To fence off; to obſtruct, or turn aſide any 
thing miſchievous. It is now uſed with of, leſs elegant- 


ly 


Dryden. 


(1.) He marched forth towards the caſtle wall, 
Whoſe gates he found faſt ſhut, ne living wight 
To ward the ſame, nor anſwer comer's call. 

(2.) Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it. 
(3-) Not once the baron lift his armed hand 
To ſtrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes, 
Where lordly Cupid dem d in arms to ſtand, 
No way to ward or ſhun her þlows he tries. 
_ Up and down he traverſes his ground; 
Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again. 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 
Stood doubting z and while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Receiv'd the ſteel bath'd in his brother's blood. 
The pointed javelin warded off his rage. 
The proviſion of bread for food; cloathing to ward off the 
inclemency of the air, were to be firſt look'd after. Woodward. 
It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods of warding off 
the force of objections, and of diſcovering and repelling the ſub - 
tle tricks of ſophiſters. | Watts on the Mind. 
To Warp. v. n. 1. To be vigilant ; to keep guard. 2. 


To act upon the defenſive with a weapon. 
(2.) So redoubling her blows, drove the ſtranger to no other 
ſhift than to ward and go back. | Sidney. 
Short crooked {words in cloſer fight they wear, 
And on their warding arms light bucklers bear. Dryden. 


Warp. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Watch; act of guard- 
ing. 2. Garriſon; thoſe who are intruſted to keep a place. 
3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 4. Fortreſs ; 
ſtrong hold. 5. [Var da, law Latin.] Diſtrict of a town. 
6. Cuſtody ; confinement. 7. The part of a lock, which, 
correſponding to the proper key, hinders any other from 
opening it. 8. One in the hands of a guardian. 9. The 
ſtate of a child under a guardian. 10. Guardianſhip ; 
right over orphans, - | | | 


(1.) Still when ſhe ſlept, he kept both watch and ward. 
Spenſer 9 


| Spenſer, 
Shake] pear Ce 


Fairfax. 


Daniel. 


Dryden. 


Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear d; 
And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward: 
Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, e 
Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward way. Dryden. 
(2.) By reaſon of theſe two forts, though there be but ſmall 

wards left in them, there are two good towns now grown, 


which are the greateſt ſtay of both thoſe two countries. 
| | Spenſer, 


Spenſer. 


— Th aſſieged caſtles ward 
Their ſtedfaſt ſtonds did mightily maintain, 


(3-) Thou know'ft my old ward; here I lay, and thus I 


bore my point. | | Shakeſp. Henry IV, 
Come from thy ward, . 

For I can here diſarm thee with this ſtick. Shakeſp. Tempeſl. 
No, by proof it ſhall appear, 


WRT horns are ſharper, or my ſpear, 
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At this, T threw : for want of other award, 
He lifted up his hand, his front to guard. Dryden. 


. (4+) She dwells ſecurely on the excellency of her honour. 


Now could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I 
could drive her from the ward of her purity, her reputation, 
and a thouſand other her defences, which now are too ſtrongly 
embattled againſt nme. Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
2 9 hroughout the trembling city plac'd a guard, 
Dealing an equal ſhare to every ward. Dryden, 


6.) That wretched creature being deprehended in that im- 
piety, was held in ward. | | 


Hooker. 
Stopt there was his too yeh*ment ſpeech with ſpeed, 


And he ſent cloſe to ward from where he ſtood. Daniel. 
( 7.) In the key- hole turns 
Th' intricate wards, and ev'ry bolt and bar. Milton. 


As there are locks for ſeveral purpoſes, ſo are there ſeveral 
inventions in the making and contriving their awards, or guards. 
| | Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 

The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward to ward, 
by the ſame wiſdom. | 2 

(8.) The king cauſeth bring up his wards, but beſtoweth no 
more of their rents upon them than is uſeful. Drummond. 

— You know our father's ward, 
The fair Monimia : is your heart at peace? 


Is it fo guarded that you could not love her? Otway. 
Thy Violante's heart was ever thine, 

Compell'd to wed, before ſhe was my ward. . Dryden, 
When ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard, | 

We laſh the pupil, and dcfraud the ward. Dryden. 


Titles of honour and- privileges, the rich and the great can 
never deſerve, unleſs they employ them for the protection of 
theſe, the true wards and children of God. Matt. 

(9.) I muſt attend his majeſty's command, to whom I am now 
in ward, evermore in ſubjection. Shakeſp. 

Lewis the eleventh of France having much abated the great- 
nels. and power of the peers, would ſay, that he had brought 
the crown out of ward, | | Bacon. 

(10. ) It is alſo inconvenient in Ireland, that the wards and 
marriages of gentlemen's children ſhould be in the diſpoſal of 
any of thoſe lords, 


guardian. 2. A head officer. 3. Warden of the cinque 
ports. A magiſtrate that has the juriſdiction of thoſe 
havens In the eaſt part of England, commonly called the 


cinque ports, or five havens, who has there all that juriſ- 
dition which the admiral of England has in places not 


exempt. The reaſon why one magiſtrate ſhould be aſſigned 
to theſe havens ſeems to be, becauſe in reſpe& of their 
fituation, they formerly required a more vigilant care than 


other havens, being in greater danger of invaſion by our 
enemies. Cowel. 4. [Hrum wolemum, Latin, I know 


not whence denominated.] A large pear. 
(2.) The warden of apothecaries hall, 
(4.) Nor muſt all ſhoots of pears alike be ſet, . 
Cruſtumian, Syrian pears, and wardens great. 
| SES May's Virgil. 
- Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak'd ſome cry.. King. 


WIR DER. n. , [from ward] A keeper ; a guard, 2. 


A truncheon by which an officer of arms forbade fight. 
..) Upon thoſe gates with force he fiercely flew, 
And rending them in pieces, felly flew 
Thoſe warders ſtrange, and all that elſe he met. 
Where be theſe warders, that they wait not here ? 


Open the gates. | 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd and trees blown down, 


Spenſer, 


Though. caftles topple on their avarders heads. Shakeſp. 
The warders of the gate but ſcarce maintain 3 
Th' unequal combat, and reſiſt in vain. | Dryden. 


(2.) Then, de when there was nothing could. have 
My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the king did throw his abarder down, 0 Ge 
——— Shakeſs 


His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw, 


Grew's Coſmolozy. 


ſelves from the ward/hrp of tumults. 
Ware. he preterite of wear, more frequent wore. 


Spenſer, 


Wa'rxDen. . . [waerden, Dutch.) 1. A keeper; a 
To WARE. w. n. To take heed of; to beware. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
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Wa'npuor?. #. J [yean> and mor, or xemor, Saxon ; - 
watdemotus, low Latin.) A meeting; a court held in 


each ward or diftrit in London for the direQion of their 
affairs, | 


Wa'xDRrOBE. n. F [garderobe, Fr. garderoba, lowLatin.] 
A room where cloaths are kept. ig 


The third had of their wardrobe cuſtody, 

In which were not rich tires not garments gay, 
The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 
But cloaths meet to keep keen cold away. 
| T will kill all his coats, 

I'll murder all his wardrobe piece by piece 
Until I meet the king. 1 Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

| ahold | 


What from his wardrobe her beloy'd allows, 
To deck the wedding-day of his unſpotted ſpouſe. Dryden. 
It would not be an impertinent deſign to make a kind of an 
old Roman wardrobe, where you ſhould ſee togas and tunicas, 
the chlamys and trabea, and all the different veſts and orna- 
ments ſo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman authors. 
: Addiſon, 


Spenſer, | 


Wa'rpsniy. = /, [fiom wward.] 1. Guardianſhip. 2. Pu- 


pillage ; ſtate of being under ward. 
(1.) By reaſon of the tenures in chief revived, the ſums for 
reſpect of homage be encreaſed, and the profits of wardfbip can- 


not but be much advanced. Bacon, 


(2.) The houſes ſued out their livery, and redeemed them- 
King Charles, 


A certain man ware no cloaths, Luke, viii. 27. 


WARE. adj, [For this we commonly ſay a ware.] 1. Be- 


ing in expectation of; being provided againſt. 2. Cautious; 


wary. | 
(1.) The lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day when he 


looketh not for him, and in an hour that he is not ware of him. 


Matth. xxiv. 50. 
(2.) What man ſo wiſe, what Earthly wit ſo ware, 
As to deſcry the crafty cunning train : 
By which deceit doth maſk in Vizor fair. 
Bid her well be ware and. ftill erect, 


Spenſer. 
Milton, 


A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again, 


Then ware a riſing tempeſt on the main. Dryden. 


WARE. u. / [papn, Saxon; waere, Dutch; wara, Swediſh.] 


Commonly ſomething to be ſold. | | 
Leet us, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt wares, | 
And think, perchance, they'll ſell. Shakeſp. 
If the people bring: ware or. any victuals to ſell, that we 
would not buy it. | Nehem. x. 31, 
I know thou whole art but a ſhop 
Of toys and trifles,, traps and ſnares, 
To take the weak, and make them ſtop; 
Yet art thou falſer than thy wares. Ben, Jobnſon. 
Why ſhould my back thy love impair ? 
Let the dark ſhop commend the ware. Clea veland. 
London that vents of falſe ware fa much ſtore, | 
In no ware deceives us more, {34-724 7» x4 COPs. 
He turns himſelf to other wares which he finds your markets 
take off, | Locle. 


WAI XE PVL. adj. [ware and. full.] Cautious timorouſſy 


ptudent. | 
Wa'xztErULNEss. .n. , [from wareful.] Cautiouſneſs. 
Obſolete. Y | 
With-pretence from Strephon her to guard, = 
He met her full; but full of warefuheſs.. Sidneys 


Wa'xenoust. . / [ware and houſe.] A ſtorehouſe 57 


merchandiſe. | | 

His underſtanding is only the warehouſe of other mens lum 
ber, I mean falſe and unconcluding reaſonings rather than a re- 
poſitory of truth for his on uſe. Locle. 


She had never more ſhips at ſea, greater quantities of mer- 


chandiſe in her varebouſes than at preſent. Addie 
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— She the big warehouſe built, 


KRais'd the ſtrong crane. .  Thomſon's Autumn, 


Ww'xELEss. adj. [from ware.] Uncautious ; unwary. 


| | Spenſer. 
Wa'rtLy. adv, [from ware.] Warily ; cautiouſly ; ti- 


morouſly. by 
They bound him hand and foot with iron chains, 
And with continual watch did ware/y keep. 


conteſt and ſolicitude. 
| In the wilderneſs 
He ſhall firſt lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, ere I ſend him forth 
To conquer fin and death. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God . 
Accepted, fearleſs in his righteous cauſe. Milton, 
Tully, when he read the Tactics, was thinking on the bar 
which was his field of battle : the knowledge of warfare is 


tary life; ſtate o 


— 


thrown away on a general who does not make uſe of what he 
5 | Dryden. 
The ſtate of Chriſtians, even when they are not — 


knows. 


peꝛrſecuted, is a perpetual ſtate of warfare and voluntary ſu 
ferings. | Atterbury's Sermons, 


The ſcripture has directed us to refer theſe miſcarriages in our 
Chriſtian warfare to the power of three enemies. Rogers. . 


To __ KARE. v. n. [from the noun.] To lead a military 
.. | e 
That was the only amulet in that credulous warfaring age 
to eſcape dangers in battles. Camden Remains. 
Wa'xHABLE. adj. [war and habile; from habilis, Lat. or 
able.] Military; fit for war. 2 
The weary Britons, whoſe warhable youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away, 

With wretched miſeries and woeful ruth, | 
Were to thoſe pagans made an open prey. Spenſer. 
Wa'rlLy. adv. [from wary.] Cautiouſly ; with timorous 
prudence ; with wiſe forethought. | 
The charge thereof unto a courteous ſp'rit - 

Commended was, who thereby did attend, 
And warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it to defend. Sͤßenſer. 
The change of laws, eſpecially concerning matters of reli- 
gion, muſt be warily proceeded in. Hooker. 
So rich a prize could not ſo warily be fenced, but that Por- 
tugals, French, Engliſh, and now of late the Low country- 
men have laid in their own barns part of the Spaniards harveſt. 


Heylyn. : 


They ſearched diligently and concluded 23 Spratt. 

It will concern a man to treat conſcience awfully and warily, 

by ſtill obſerving what it commands, but eſpecially what it for- 

bids. South's Sermons, 

Wa'ziness. u. , [from wary.] Caution; prudent fore- 
thought ; timorous ſcrupulouſneſs. 

For your own conſcience he gives innocence, | 

But for your fame a diſcreet warineſs. —_ Donne. 

It will deſerve our ſpecial care and warineſs to deliver our 

thoughts in this manner. 8 Hammond. 

Jo determine what are little things in religion, great warineſs 

is to be uſed. . 

The path was ſo very ſlippery, the ſhade fo exceeding gloomy, 

and the whole wood ſo full of echoes, that they were forced to 

march with the greateſt warizeſs, circumſpection and filence. 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Moſt men have ſo much of ill nature, or of warineſs, as 

not to ſooth the vanity of the ambitious man. Addi ſon. 

I look upon it to be a moſt clear truth; and expreſſed it with 

more warineſs and reſerve than was neceſſary. g 
bd x. n. ſ. [Anciently uſed for work ; whence bulwar 

Building. A 

"Thou findeſt fault where any's to be found, 3 

And buildeſt ſtrong wark _ a weak ground. Spenſer. 

Wa ALIk E. adj. [war and 7ike,)] 1. Fit for war; diſ- 

poſed to war. 2. Military; relating to war. | 


Spenſer. 
Wa'rrark. 2. / e and fare.] Military ſervice; mili- 


5 
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per, made her people by peace warkke. | Sidney. 

Old Siward with re thine warts men; 5 1 720 

All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. Shake/d. Macteth. 

When a warlike ſtate grows Toft and effeminate, they may be 
ſure of a war. 12 | Bac 


1 O imprudent Gauls, 
Relying on falſe hopes, thus to incenſe 


The warlike Engliſh, Plilips, 


(2.) The great arch- angel from his ware toil  _ 
Surceas'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Wa'xLinG. z. , [from war.] This word is 1 believe 


only found in the following adage, and ſeems to mean, one 
often quarrelled with. Rene. | 

Better be an old man's darling than a young man's warling. 

| ; Gamaen's Kemains, 


Wa'rLock. ) . 1 + [vard/ookr, Iflandick, a charm; 
Wa'rLuck. | 


penloz, Saxon, an evil ſpirit. This etymo- 
logy was communicated by Mr, Wiſe.) A male witch; a 
wizzard.  Warluck in Scotland is applied to a man whom 
the vulgar ſuppoſe to be converſant with ſpirits, as a 


woman who carries on the ſame commerce is called a 


witch : he is ſuppoſed to have the inyulnerable quality 
which Dryden mentions, who did not underſtand the 
word, . | 

He was no warluct, as the Scots commonly call ſuch men, 
who they ſay are iron free or lead free. Dryden. 


WARM. adj. [warm, Gothick ; peanm, Saxon ; Warm, 


| Dutch.] I. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a ſmall 
degree. 2. Zealous ; ardent. 3. Habitually paſſionate z 
ardent ; keen, 4. Violent; furious; vchement. 5. Buſy 
in action; heated with action. 6. Fanciful ; enthuſi- 
aſtick. 7. Vigorous ; ſpritely. --. | | | 
(r.) He ſtretched himſelf upon the child, and the fleſh of the 
child waxed arm. 2 Kings, iv. 34. 
Main ocean flow'd, not idle, but with warm | 
Prolifick humour, ſoft' ning all her globe. Milton. 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more * ſkies. Addiſon. 
(2.) I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's cauſe as 


to deſerve their money. Pope. 


Each warm with ſprings mutual from the heart, Pope. 
Scaliger in his poetics is very warm againſt it. Broome. 
(4.) Welcome day-light ; we ſhall have warm work on't ; 
The Moor will *gage 5 
His utmoſt forces on his next aſſault, : 
To win a queen and kingdom. Dryden Spaniſh Fryar. 
(5.) I hate the-ling'ring ſummons to attend, 1 
Death all at once would be a nobler end; 
Fate is unkind: methinks a general | | : 
Should warm, and at the head of armies fall. Dryden. 
(6.) If there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what difference will 
there be between _ and that of the mol} extrava- 
gant fancy in the world? If there be any difference between 
them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed man's fide, as 


having the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke. 
(7.) Now warm in youth, now with'ring in thy bloom, 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitary gloom. 7 Pope. 


| Spratt's Sermons, To WARM. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 1. To free from 


cold; to heat in a gentle degree. 2. To heat mentally ; 


to make vehement. | | 
(1.) It ſhall be for a man to burn, for he ſhall take thereof 


and warm himſelf. Iſa. xliv. 15. 


— The mounted ſun | 
Shot down direct his fervid rays to warm | 5 
Earth's inmoſt womb. EE Milton. 
Theſe ſoft fires with kindly heat 5 
Of various influence, foment and warm. Milton. 


(2+) The action of Homer bang more full of vigour than 
that of Virgil, is more pleaſing to the reader : one warms you 
by degrees, the other ſets you on fire all at once, and never in- 
termits his heat. Dagan. 

o Warm. 8 n. To grown leſs colo 

_ | 


(1.) She uſing ſo ſtrange, and yet ſo well ſuceseding 2 tem- N 
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NK. | 
Wa'rmInGean. . / [warm and pan.] A covered braſs - 
pan for warming a bed by means of hot coals. 
Wa'xmInGsToNE. . , [warm and one.] 
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There ſhall not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to fit before 
7 | ITY Iſa. xlvii. 14+ 


To ſtones 
add the warming-ſft:ne, digged in Cornwall, which 
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| beeauſe the arts of improving it have been made the buſineſs © 


being well heated at the fire retains warmth a great while, 
and hath been found to give eaſe in the internal bæmorr- 


hoids. | Ray. 


Wa'rmLy. adv, [from warm] 1. With gentle heat. 2. 


WARMVESS. J . / [from warm.] 
WVRAMTH. 


Fo WARN. 9. &. 


| 


theſe princely ſuitors that are already come. 


viouſly of good or bad. 
fore the thing. 


Eagerly ; ardently. 5 
(1.) There the warming ſun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open field. | 
(2.) Now I have two right honeſt wives 
One to Atrides I will fend, | 
And t'other to my Trojan friend ; 
Each prince ſhall thus with honour have 

What both ſo warmly ſeem to crave. | Prior. 


The ancients expect you ſhould do them right in the account 


* 


Mi ton. 


you intend to write of their characters: I hope you think more 


warmly than ever of that deſign. Pope. 


1. Gentle heat. 2, 


cifulneſs; enthuſiaſm. 
(1.) Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my goal; from 
the loathed warmth whereof deliver me. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of te heat of the ſun 
encreaſing than the hot herbs have; as a cold hand will ſooner 
find a little warmth than an hot. | Bacon's Nat. Hijory. 
He vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth | 


Throughout the fluid maſs. Milton, 
Here kindly awarmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents. Addiſon. 


(2.) What warmth is there in your affection towards any of 


| Shake(p. 
Our duties towards God and man, we ſhould perform with 


that unfeigned integrity which belongs to Chriſtian piety ; with 


that temper and ſobriety which becomes Chriſtian, prudence and 
charity; with that warmth and affection which agrees with 
Chriſtian zeal. Spratt's Sermons, 

Your opinion that it is entirely to be negle&ed, would have 
been my own, had it been my own caſe; but I felt more 
warmth here than I did when firſt I ſaw his book againit my- 
ſelf. Tg Pope. 

The beſt patriots, by ſeeing with what warmth and zeal = 
ſmalleſt corruptions are defended, 
fence. Dawenant. 


(3.) The fame warmth of head diſpoſes men to both. 
. , Temple. 


ewarna, Swediſh; warna, Iſlandick.] 1. To caution 
againſt any fault or danger; to give previous notice of ill. 


2. To admoniſh of any duty to be performed, or praQ'ce 


or place to be avoided or forſaken. 3. To inform pre- 


4. Milton put no prepoſition be- 


(.) What do'ft thou ſcorn me for my gentle counſel ? 
And ſooth the devil that I warn thee from. - Shakeſp. 
The hand can hardly lift up itfelf high. enough to ſtrike, but 


it muſt be ſeen? ſo that it warns while it threatens; but a 


falſe inſidious tongue may whiſper a he fo cloſe and low, that 


though you have ears to hear yet you ſhall not hear. South, 
er warns the Daunian chief, 
Of Lauſus' danger, urging ſwift relief. Dryden. 


He had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the com- 
mand of their uſurping maſter : he had warned them from the 


ſeas ; he had beaten down the billows. Dryden. 
If we conſider the miſtakes in mens diſputes and notions, how 
— 2a part is owing to words, and their uncertain or miſtaken 


have been weaned into 


[pzpnlan, Saxon; waernen, Dutch; 


gnifications z this we are the more carefully to be qua of, 


WARNING. n. . [from warn. 
Zeal ; paſſion ; fer vour of mind. 3. Fan- 


gagements to provide for your latter end. 


mens ſtudy. . 885 Lack 


The father, whilſt he warn'd his erring ſon, 
The fad examples which he ought to nun 
Deſcrib'd. | N 
When firſt young Maro ſung of kings and wars, 
Ere warning Phoebus touch'd his trembling ears, 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the criticks law, 

And but from nature's fountains ſcorn'd to draw. Pope 


Prior. 


(2.) Cornelius was warned from God by an holy angel to 
ſend for thee. . Aci, x. 22. 
(3.) He wonders to what end you have aſſembled. 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, 9 8 
His grace not being warn d thereof before. 
He charg'd the ſoldiers with preventing care, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 
Warn'd of the enſuing fight, and bade em hope the war. 
| | Dryden's Aneid, 
Man, who knows not hearts, ſhould make examples, 
Which like a warnng-picce mult be ſhot off, 
To fright the reſt from crimes. Dryd. Spaniſh Friar, 
(4.) Our firſt parents had been warn d 
The coming of their ſecret foe, and ſcap'd 
His mortal ſnare. he 


Shak, 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
1. Caution againtt faults 
or dangers ; previous notice of ill. 2. Previous notice: 


in a ſenle indifferent. | 
(J.) I will thank the Lord for giving me warning in the 


night. | . 8 Pſalms, 
: He groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, 
This warning in theſe mournful words expreſt. _ Drgd, 


Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 

Could warning make the world more juſt or wiſe. Dryden, 
You have fairer warning than others who are unexpectedly 
cut off, and ſo have a better opportunity, as well as greater en- 
Hale. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may be of uſe 
and warning to credulous maids, never to put too much truſt 
in deceitful men. Swwift's Story of the Injured Lady, 
(2.) Suppoſe he have a more leiſurely death, that ſome diſ- 
eaſe give him warning of its approach, yet perhaps he will 
not underſtand that warning, but will {till flatter himſelf, 


as very often ſick people do, with hopes of life to the laſt, 


Duty of Man. 
Death called up an old man, and bade him come; the man 


excuſed himſelf, that it was a great journey to take upon ſo 


| ſhort a warning. 


| L' Efirahge. 
I ſaw with fome diſdain, more nonſenſe than either I or as 


bad a poet could have crammed into it at a month's awarning ;. 


in which time 1t was wholly written. Dryd.. 


Ware. n. /. [peapp, Saxon; werp, Dutch.]- That order 
of thread in a thing woven that croſſes the woof, 


To Wary. v. u. [peonpan, Saxon; werpen, Dutch, io 


warping and declenſion towards creature as is poſſible. 


The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranſverſe, as 
it is in the warp and the woof of texture, more inward or 
more outward. - „ Bacon's Natural Hiftory.. 


throw ; whence we ſometimes fay, the work caſts.] 1. 
Jo change from the true ſituation by inteſtine motion; to 
change the poſition of one part to another, 2. To loſe 


its proper courſe or direction. 3. To turn, I know not 


well the meaning here. SE __ 

(1.) This fellow will but join you together as they join 
wainſcot,. then one of: you will prove a ſhrunk-pannel, and like. 
green timber warp. Shak. As you like it. 

They clamp one piece of wood to the end of another piece, 
to keep it from caſting or war ping. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


(2. There's our commiſſion 6 
From which we would not have you warp. bal. 
oh This is ſtrange !: methinks- - 
My favour here begins to warp. Hal. 


All atteſt this doctrine, that the. pope can give away the right 
of any ſovereign, if he ſhall. never ſo little warp. s: 
This we ſhould do as directly as may be, with as little- 


Orrifs © 


rags at (3.) — The potent rod 8 Ws >; ho 
Of Amram's ſon in Egypt's evil dag 

Way'd round the coaſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, warping on the eaſtern wind, | 

That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hong 

Like night. . _ Milton's Par. Loft. 
To Ware. wv. a. 1. To contract; to ſhrivel. 2. To turn 
aſide from the true direction. 3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare 
to expreſs the effect of froſt, 

(2.) This firſt avow'd, nor folly warp'd my mind ; 
Nor the frail texture of the female kind 
Betray'd my virtue. | Dryd. 

Dryd. 


Not foreign or domeſtick treachery 
Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree. | 
A. great argument of the goodneſs of his cauſe, which re- 
quired in its defender zeal, to a degree of warmth able to warp 
the ſacred rule of the word of God. Locke, 
I have no private conſiderations to warp me in this contro- 


verſy, ſince my firſt entering upon it. Addiſon. 
Not warp'd by paſſhop, aw'd by rumour, | 
Nor grave through pride, or gay through folly ; 
An equal mixture of good humour, | 
And ſenſible foft melancholy. Swift. . 


4 
A, 


A. conſtant watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe prejudices that might 
abarp the judgment aſide from truth. | Malts. 
Ariſtotle's moral, rhetorical, and political writings, in 
which his excellent judgment is very little warped by lo- 
gical ſubtleties, are far the moſt uſeful part of his philoſophy. 


Beattie. 


(3.) Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
Thou do'ſt not bite ſo nig 
As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy ſting is not fo ſharp | | 3 
s friends remember'd not. Shak. As you like it. 


Toe WA'RRANT. v. n. [garantir, French.] 1. To ſup- 
ort or maintain; to atteſt. 2. To give authority. 3. 
Io juſtify. 4. To exempt ; to privilege ; to ſecure, 5. 
To declare upon ſurety. 
...) She needeth not diſdain any ſervice, though never ſo 
mean, which was warranted by the ſacred name o a7 A 
| ' Sidney. 
He that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivereth all the - 
teries of faith, and not any thing amongſt them all more than 
the mouth of the Lord doth warrant. | Hooker. 
If this internal light be conformable to the principles of rea- 
ſon, or to the word of God, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon 
warrants it, and we may ſafely receive it for true. Locke. 
(2.) Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrel, Shak. Macbeth, 
(3.) How can any one warrant himſelf in the uſe of thoſe 
' things againſt ſuch ſaſpicions, but in the truſt he has in the com- 
mon honeſty and truth of men in general? 
True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 
That juſtice warrants and that wiſdom guides; 
All elſe is tow'ring frenzy and diſtraction. 
(4.) If my coming, whom, ſhe ſaid, he feared, as ſoon as 
he knew me by the armour, had not warranted her from that 
near approaching cruelty. | 


- 


you from ſuſpicion in others, nor defend you from melancholy 


in yourſelf. ; Sidney. 
I'll warrant him from drowning, Shak. Tempeſt. 
— In a place po | 
Leſs warranted than this, or leſs ſecure, | 
I cannot be, that I ſhould fear to change it. Milton. 


(5.) What a galled neck have we. here! Look ye, mine's as 
ſmooth as ſilk, I warrant ye. 9 L"Efrange. 
The Moors king 1 85 

Is ſafe enough, I warrant him for one. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 


Wa'zzant: 1: , [from the verb.] 1. A writ conferring 


ſome right or authority. | 2: A writ giving the officer of 


juſtice the power of caption, 3, A ſecure inviolable 


#2. nt. 
6 Right ; legality. Obſolete. 15 


creature has in his commiſſion. 
2 * ; * 
Wa'lRRANTABLENESS. 7. . [from warrantable.] Juſti- 


Addi ſon. 


| : Sidney. | 
Theſe thoughts cannot, in this your lonelineſs, warrant WARRANTV. n. 


ſent of all the churches, fince they ever had liturgy. 
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uſtificatory commiſſion. 


4 * 


4. A; 5. Atteſtation. 
2.) Are you now going to diſpatch this deed ? 
We are, my lord; and come to have the warrant, = 
That we may be admitted where he is. Shak. Rich. III. 
He ſent him a warrant for one thouſand pounds a year pen- 
ſion for his life. 5 Clarendon. 
(2.) There was a damn'd deſign, cries one, no doubt; 
For warrants are already iſſued out. Dryd. Tuv, 
(3-) His promiſe is our plain warrant, that in his name what 
we alk we ſhall receive. | Hooker. 
(4.) Is this a awarrant ſufficient for any man's conſcience to 
build ſuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in uſe 
for the eſtabliſhment of that cauſe ? | Hooker. 
When at any time they either wilfully break any command- 
ment, or 1gnorantly miſtake it, that is no warrant for us to do 
ſo likewiſe. Keitlewell, 
(5+) The place of Paradiſe might be ſeen unto Moſes, and 
unto the prophets who ſucceeded bim; both which I take for 


my Warrant to guide me in this diſcovery. __ - Raleigh. 
His warrant does the Chriſtian faith defend ; 
On that relying, all their quarrels end. ; Waller. 


The Jewiſh religion was yet in poſſeſſion 3 and therefore, 


that this might ſo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its 


warrant from the ſame hand of Omnipotence. South, 
(6.) L attach thee ; 
For an abuſer of the world, a practicer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant, Shak, Othat las 


Therefore to horſe | 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But ſhift away: there's warrant in that theft, 
Which ſteals itſelf when there's no mercy left. 


Shak. 


WaAAAAN TABL E. adj, [from warrant.] Juſtifiable; de- 


fenſible. 


To purchaſe a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muſt. 
forget and part with much we know. | Brown. 
His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment warrantable, . 
his ſleep certain and refreſhing, South, 
If I can mend my condition by any warrantable induſtry, the 
way 1s fair and open; and that's a privilege every reaſonable- 
| L Eftrange.. 


hableneſs. : 
By the foil thereof you may. ſee the nobleneſs of my defire to 
you, and the warrantableneſs of your favour to me, Sidney, . 


Wa'xxAnTABLY, adv. [from warrantable.] Juſtifably. 


The faith which God requires is only this, that he will: cer- 


tainly reward all thoſe that believe in him, and obey his com- 


mandments ; but for the particular application of this faith to 
ourſelves, that deſerves no more of our aſſent, nor can indeed 


warrantably have it, than what is founded upon the ſerious 


conſideration of our own performances. Wake.. 


South, WARRAN TER. 2. f. [from warrant.] 1. One who gives- 


authority, 2. One who gives ſecurity. 


Wa'rrRanTlIsE, z. . [warrantiſa, law Latin; from war- 
rant.] Authority; ſecurity. | 


There's none protector of the realm but I: 
Break up the gates, I'Il be your awarrantize. Shak, H. VI. 
JS. [warrantia, law Latin; garantie, ga- 
rant, French.] 1. [In the common law.] A promiſe 
made in a deed by one man unto another for himſelf and 
his heirs, to ſecure him and his heirs againſt all men, for 


tlie enjoying of any thing agreed of between them. Cowe!, 


2. Authority; juſtificatory. mandate. 3. Security, 
(2.) Her obſequies. have been fo far enlargd 
As we have warranty : her death was doubtful ;. 
And but that great command o'erſways the order, 
She ſhould in ground unſanctify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trump. 


In the uſe of thoſe _— 


epithets we have- the awvarranty and con- 


5 | Taylor. 
If they diſobey any precept, that is no exsule. to us, nor 
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dunn unn ue. for company's ke, fo dhv erf, 


y one cannet diſtinguiſh between ſine and mixed 


a thoſe who have had the care and government of poli- 
tick ſocieties, introduced coinage as a remedy : the ſtamp was 
a warranty of the publick, that under ſuch a denomination 
they ſhould receive a piece of ſuch a weight and fineneſs. Locke. 
To Warra'y. v. a. [from war; or from guerreyer, old 
French.] To make war upon, A word very elegant and 
Expreſſive, though obſolete. 
But-Ebranc ſalved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and warFayd on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of his victories | 13 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land envys. Spenſer. 
Of theſe a mighty people ſhortly grew, | 
And puiſſant kings, which all the world awarraid, 
And to themſelves all nations did ſubdue, 
This continual, - cruel, civil war, 
The which myſelf againſt myſelf de make, 
Whilt my weak powers of paſſions warraid are, 


$ penſer. 


Nor ſkill can ſtint, nor reaſon can aſlake. Spenſer. 
Six years were run fince firſt in martial guiſe ; 
The Chriſtian lords warraid the eaſtern land. Fairfax. 


ES dj. [pepp, Saxon.] Worſe. Obſolete. 


They ſay the world is warre'than it wont, 

All for her ſhepherds is baſely and bloont: 

Others ſaine, but how truly I note, 

All for they holden ſhame of their cote, 
WARREN. n. , Ne i de, Dutch; guerenne, French.] 

A kind of park for rabbits. | TY 
I found: him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a warren. 

| | Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

The coney convenes a whole warren, tells her ſtory, and 
"adviſes upon a revenge. L*Eftrange. 


Men ſhould ſet ſnares in their avarrens to catch polecats and 


Foxes. | | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Wa'xrENER, n. J. Ifrom warren.] The keeper of a 


warren. 8 FG, 
WACZRIANGLE. n. , [lanio.] A hawk. Ain ſav. 
WARRIO UA. n. . [from war.] A ſoldier; a military 
man. | 
T came from Corinth, | 
Brought to this town by that moſt famous warrior, 
Duke Menaphon. | Shak. Comedy of Errours, 
Fierce fiery twarriours fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and ſquadrens and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. Shak. Jul. Cæſar. 
I ſing the wwarriour and his mighty deeds. Lauderdale, 
The warriour horſes ty'd in order fed. Dryden. An. 
The mute walls relate the-awarriour's fame, 


And Trojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. Dryden's An, 
Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame; 
Vnbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, | 
dhe choſe the nobler Pallas of the fiel. Dryden n. 
Deſire of praiſe firſt broke the patriot's reſt, 
And made a bulwark of the warricur's breaſt. Young. 


WART. 2. /. [year, Saxon; werte, Dutch.] 1. A cor- 


neous excreſcence ; a ſmall protuberance on the fleſh, 2. 
A protuberance of trees. | | 
(1.) If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning ſun, 5 
Make Offa like a wart. . hal. Hamlet. 
In old ſtatues of ſtone, which have been put in cellars, the 
Feet of them being bound with leaden bands, there it appeared 
the lead did ſwell, inſomuch as it hanged upon the ſtone like 
_—— CY. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
Like vile ſtones lying in ſaffron'd tin, 25 
Or waris, or weals, A hangs N her ſkin. Daune. 
In painting, the warts and moles, adding a likeneſs to the 
- Face, are not to be omitted. | meet Du Freſnoy. 
un 


2.) Malphigi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which he com- 
— preternatural and morboſe. tumours of plants, doth 


Spenſer 's P aft . 
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demonſtrate that all ſuch parts, tumours, and excreſcences, 


where any inſects are found; are excited or raiſed" up by ſome 
venenoſe liquors, which with their eggs ſuch inſects ſhed; or 
boring with their terebre, inftil into the very pulp of ſuch 
_ buds, eee ene. 
Walk TWwokr. u. .. [wart and wort ; werrucaria, Latin. ] 
Spurge. EY R ee Tk Ainſw. 
WAR r v. adj, [from wart.] Grown over with warts. 
Wa'xworw. adj. [war and worn,] Worn with war. 
____——— Their geſture ſad, | | 
Inveſt in lank lean p Bs and warworn coats, 


Preſented them unto the gazing moon | 
So many horrid ghoſts, | Shak. Henry V. 
Wa'xy. adj. [pen, Saxon.] Cautious ; ſcrupulous ; ti- 
morouſly prudent. | | 
He is above, and we upon earth; and therefore it behoveth 
our words to be wary and few. | Haoter. 
Leontius, their biſhop, although an enemy to the better 
mY yet wary and ſubtle, as all the heads of the Arians 
action were, could at no time be plainly heard to uſe either 
form. | | | os Hooker, 
Good cauſe he had to haſten thence away; 
For on a day his vary dwarf had ſpy d, 
' Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay, 
. Of captive wretched thrals that wailed night and day. 


| " Spenſer, 

Each thing feigned ought more wary be. Spenſer, 
Each warns a warter carriage in the thing, | | 

Leſt blind preſumption work their ruining, Daniel. 


Others grow wary in their praiſes of one, who ſets too great 

a value on them, Jeſt they ſhould raiſe him too high in his own 

imagination. | | Addiſon, Spettator, 
Was. The preterite of To Be. 

Enoch walked with God, and Qvas not; for God took him, 

| Gen. v. 24. 


To WASH. v. a. [yarcan, Saxon; er abr Dutch.] 1. 
To cleanſe by ablution. 2. To moiſten; to wet: as, 
the rain nity the flowers; the ſea waſhes many iſlands. 
3. To affect by ablution. 4. To colour by waſhing, 

(1.) How fain, like Pilate, would I awa/b my bands 
Of this moſt grievous guilty murther done! Shak. Rich, III. 
Look how ſhe rubs her hands. | 
It is an accuſtom'd action with her to ſeem thus waſting 
her hands. Shak. Macbeth. 
_ Waſh me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanſe me 
from my fin. "FD he Pf. Ii: 2. 
Thou didſt waſh thyſelf. Ia. Ex. xxiii. 40. 
(3.) Be a e and waſh away thy ſins. Acts, xxii. 16. 
Sins of irreligion muſt. ti} be ſo accounted for as to crave 
pardon, and be ava/ded off by repentance. Taylor. 
Recolle& the things you * beard, that they may not be 
waſhed all away from mind by a torrent of other engage- 
ments. Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 
A.) To wa/b over a coarſe or inſignificant meaning, is to 
© counterfeit nature's coin. Collier of the Aspect. 
Shall poeſy, like law, turn wrong to right, 
And dedications waſh an Æthiop white. _ 


To Wan. v. u. 1. To perform the act of ablution, 2. 
To cleanſe cloaths. 


£83] I will go waſh ; 5 9 5 

And when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 

Whether I bluſh or no. © Shah, Coriolanus. 
Waſh and be clean, | 2 Kings, v. 13. 


Let each becalm his troubled breaſt, 
Waſh and e ſerene the friendly feaſt. Pope's Odyſſey. 

(2.) She can waſh and ſcour. | * 
—A. ſpecial virtue; for then ſhe. need not be waſhed and 
ſoured, het Sal. Tao Gentlemen: of Verona. 
Wasn. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. Alluvion; any thing 
Collected by water. 2. A bog; a marſh; a fen 3 a quag- 
mire. 3. A medical or coſmetick lotion. 4. A — 1 
cial ſtain or colour, 5. The feed of hogs gathered from 
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| waſhed difber. 6. Th 
_ » mily z the linen waſhed at once. e 
| © (3.) The waſh of paſtures, fields, commons, and roads, 
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The act of waſhing the cloaths of a fa- 


* 


Sphere rain - water hath a long time ſettled, is of great advantage 
to all land. 8 Mortimer Huſbandry. 


(2.) Full thirty times hath Phœbus car gone round 


Neptune's ſalt wafb, and Tellus orb'd ground, Shakeſp. 

Ihe beſt part of my power TS 

Were in the wwa/des all unwarily r 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. Shak. King Jobn. 


(3.) Try whether children may not have ſome waſh to make 
their teeth better and ſtronger. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
They paint and patch their imperfections e 

Of intellectual complections, | 
And daub their tempers o'er with waſhes, | 
As artificial as their faces. Tl | Hudibras. 
He tried all manner of wahes to bring him to a better com- 

plexion ; but there was no good to be done. LC Efirange. 
None are welcome to ſuch, but thoſe who ſpeak, paint and 
awaſh ; for that is the thing they love; and no wonder, ſince it 
is the thing they need. 13 South's Sermons. 
To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow'rs, 
A brighter waſh. Pope's Rape. of the Lock. 
Here gallypots and vials plac'd, | 
Some ik with wwaſbes, ſome with paſte. Savift. 
(4.) Imagination ſtamps ſignification upon his face, and tells 
the people he is to go for ſo much, who oftentimes, being de- 
ceived by the waſh, never examine the metal, but take him 
upon. content, | 51 Collier. 
(5. ) The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 

That ſpoil'd your ſummer- fields and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like awaſb, and makes his trough 

In your embowel'd boſoms. 


Wa/snBALL. n. , [waſh and ball.] Ball made of ſoap. 
I aſked a poor man how he did; he ſaid he was like a waſh- 
dall, always in decay. 35 | Swift, 
Wa'snrr. n. . [from waſh.) One that waſhes. & 
Quickly is his laundreſs, his water, and his wringer.. Shak. 
Wa'snror. n. . [waſh and pot.] A veſſel in which any 
m_—_— walked; 7 5 | | 
- Behold ſev'n comely blooming youths. appear, . 
And in their hands ſev n golden aua pots bear. Cowley. 
Wa'suy. adi. [from waſh.) 1. Watery ; damp. 2. 
Weak ; not ſolid, . | | 
(1.) On the waſhy ouze deep channels wore, 
Eaſy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. 


(2.) A poliſh of clearneſs, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread, not 
over-thin and waſby, but of a pretty ſolid conſiſtence. Wotton. 


WASP. u. /. [yearp, Saxon; weſpa, Latin; gueſpe, Pr.] 


A briſk ſtinging inſeR, in form reſembling a bee. 
More waſps, that buz about his noſe, 
Will make this ſting the ſooner. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Why, what a wwaſp-tongu'd and impatient 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, h | 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ? Shak. Hen. IV, 
Encount'ring with a waſp, WM 
He in-his arms. the fly doth claſp. 3 
Wa'sr1sn, adj. [from waſp.) Peeviſh ; malignant; irri- 
table; iraſcible. ' 5 | | 
I'll ufe you for my laughter, 


When you are waſpi/b. 
Come, you waſp, you are too angry. 


Shak. Julius Caſar. 


Ik I be waſp1/h, beſt beware my ſting. Sh akeſp. 
By the ſtern brow and vaſpiſh action, F 

Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 

It bears an angry. tenour. _ Shak, As you lite it. 


"Ts taylor's wife was only a, good hearty ſhrew, under the 


impotency. of an unruly waſpiſb humour: ſhe would have her 
will, A e e L' Eftrange. 

Upon this groſs miſtake the poor cονν pi creature runs on 
for many leaves. 4 LIEN Stillingfleet. . 


Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in pee 


o 


This jealous, aul, wrong-head, rbiming race. Pope. 


Shak. Rich, III. 


Milton. © 


. 


„„ 
WAS 
5 — - 


W a'sP138Lyv. adv, [from waſdifh.], Peevihly. 21491 | 
Wa'sr18nness.. 1. J. [from wwaſpiſh.]  Pecviſhneſs; irri- 


tability. i e n 
Wa'ssAIL. 3. / [from yr pal, your health, Saxon] 1- 
A liquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, anciently much 
uſed by Engliſh goodfellows. 2. A drunken bout. 3. 
A merry ſong. a | bel 
(.) The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouſe, 


93 n. ſ. [from wwaſſail.] A toper ; a drun- 
| I'm loth to meet the rudeneſs, and ſwill'd inſolence 
Of ſuch late avaſailers, 8 

Was r. The ſecond perſon of was, from To be. 


Milton. 


To WASTE. v. a. [aper ran, Saxon; een, Dutch? 


guaſlare, Italian; waſiare, Latin] 1. To diminiſh. 227 
deſtroy uſeleſsly, wantonly, and luxuriouſſy; to ſquan- 
der. 3. To deſtroy ; to deſolate. 4. To wear out. 5. 
To ſpend; to conſume, 
(1.) The fire that mounts the liquor 'till't run o'er, 
Seeming t'augment it, avaftes it. Shak. Henry VIII.. 
Could ſighs furniſh new breath, or draw life and ſpirits from 


the waſting of your's, your friends would encourage your 
paſſion. 


The patient is much auaſfed and enfeebled; and he is the 


more ſo, becauſe in his confined ſtate of the diſtemper there is 
Blackmore. . 


generally a great dejection of appetite. 
(2.) The people's praying after the miniſter, they ſay, waf- 
_ eth time. Hooker. 


There muſt be providence uſed, that our ſhip-timber be not 


Wa ted. Bacon. 
No ways and means their cabinet employ, 4 
But their dark hours they waffe in barren joy. Garth. 
(3-) He only their proviſions waftes and burns. Daniel. 
Peace to corrupt, no Jeſs than war to waſte. Milton. 
Firſt vegetive, then feels, and reaſons laſt; C 
Rich of three fouls, and lives all three to waffle. Dryden, 


— 


The Tyber 


Inſults our walls, and.waftes our fruitful grounds. Dryden. 


Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground ; 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 


And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 
„ Here condemn'd f 
o waſte eternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 
(5. O were J able 
To wafee it all myſelf, and leave you none Milton, 


To WasTE. v. 2. To dwindle; to be ina ſtate of con- 


ſumption. | 
Man dieth and waffeth away. 
Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity; wafiins and de- 


ſtruction are in their paths. J. lix. . 
I !be latter watch of wWaffing night, Ss 
And ſetting ſtars to kindly ſleep invite. Dryden, 


WasrTE. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Deſtroyed; ruined. 2, 
Deſolate ; uncultivated. 3. Superfluous; exuberant ; 
loſt for want of occupiers. 4 Worthleſs; that of which 


none but vile uſes can be made: as waſte wood. _ "ih 


That of which no account is taken, or value found. 
(1.) The Sophi leaves all waffe in his retreat. Milton, 
The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, which have ſo 


laid waffe the intellectual world, is owing to nothing more than 


to the ill uſe of words. | Locke, 
When thus the g d ſtorms of wretched love, 
I! my ſwoln boſom, with long war had ftrovez 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood aue, f 
And ſeatter d ruin as the torrent paſt. Prior. 
(2.) There be very waffe countries and. wildern but 
we find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 
Wy found him in 2. dh land, and in the wafe bowling. 
RRR + XXXU. 10. 
7 af: .Quite ſurcharg'd with her own. weight, 
Milton, 


* w 1 d * * . | 


Keeps waſſail, and the ſwagg'ring vpſpring reels. Sbaleſp. 


Temple. 


A 


Jab, xiv. 10. 
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(s.) It may be publiſhed a 


{kill in Hebrew derivations may not lie for wafte paper. Dryden. Wa'st * 


Was rz. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Wanton or luxurious 
deſtruction; the act of eee 2. Conſumption; 
loſs. z. Uſeleſs expenſe. 4. Deſolate or uncultivated 

ground. 5. Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 6. 

Region ruined and deſerted. 7. Miſchief; deſtruction. 
Deſtruction of wood or other products 


. 


of land, 9 4 

| {r.) Freedom who loves, muſt firſt be 
But from that mark ho far they rove we ſee, Ws 

For all this wafte of wealth, and loſs of blood. Milton. 

So fookiſh and laviſh are we, that too often we uſe ſome words 

in mere wafe, and have no ideas for them. Watts. 


(2.) Reaſons induce us to think it a good work, which they, 


in their care for well beſtowing of time, account waſte. Hooker. 
Thin air is better pierced, but thick air preſerveth the ſound 
better from waſte. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
It was providently deſigned to repair the waſte daily made by 
the frequent attrition in maſtication. Ray on the Creation. 
(3.) But youth, the periſhing good, runs on too faſt, 
And unenjoy'd it ſpends itſelf to waffe ; ah 
Few know the uſe-of life before *tis paſt, Dryd. 
Secure the workings of your ſoul from running to waſte, 
and even your looſer moments will turn to happy account. 
e A. 
(A.) — See the man who ſpacious regions gave, | 
A waſte for beaſts, himſelf deny'd a grave. Pope. 
Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improve- 
ment of paſturage, tillage, or planting, is called waſte. Locke. 
(5.) Lifted aloft, he gan to mount up higher, 
And, like freſh eagle, made his hardy flight | 
Thro' all that great wide wafte, yet wanting light. Spenſer. 
Theſe gentlemen, on their watch, 
In the dead wafte and middle of the night, 


Had been thus encountred. 
Forty days Elijah, without food, 
Wander'd this barren waſte. Milton's Par. Reg, 


Lords of the world's great wafte, the ocean, we 


Whole foreſts ſend to reign upon the ſea. Waller. 
From that dire deluge, through the wat'ry waffe, 
Such length of years, ſuch various perils paſt. Dryden, 

Thee I purſue, oh hem ill-fated youth ! 

Through all the diſmal wafte of gloomy death. Smith, 
(6.) —All the leafy nation ſinks at laft, 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the waffle. Dryden's An, 


(..) The ſpirit of wantonneſs is, ſure, ſcarce out of him: 
if the devil have him not in fee-ſimple, he will never, I think, 
in the way of wafte, attempt us again. Shak, 


(8.) You are but tenant for life, and ſhall make no wafte. 
FEES _ Shadawell. 


| Wa'srervur. adj, [woſfte and full.) 1. Deſtructive; rui- 
nous. 2. Wantonly or diſſolutely ONS: 3. La- 
'vith ; prodigal ; luxuriantly liberal. 4. Deſolate; un- 
cultivated ; unoccupied. £ 
(4 - The folly of man | 
Let in theſe waſteful furies. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(.) To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 3 


Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garniſh, 


Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſss. | 
In ſuch caſes they ſet them off more with wit and activity, 


than with coſtly and wefiefu/ expences. | Bacon. 

(3.) How has kind heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 

And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a wafteful hand Addi ſon. 

(4.) In wilderneſs and awaſeful deſarts ſtray d, | 

To ſeek her kojght. 8 e Spenſer. 

| Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, Milton. 

Wa'srerULLY. adv. [from waſteful.] With vain and diſ- 
folute conſumption. | 5 

Nexer any man would think our labour miſ-pent, or the time 

_ ewaſtefully conſumed.  * - | | Hooker, 

Irfo her new-made favourite, Morat, . 4 

Dryden's Aurengzs, 


Her laviſh hand is vaſtefu/f profuſe. 


yz 


well as printed, that fo much Wa'sTzruULwEss. . [fromwwafteful.].  Prodi ality.” 


wiſe and good z . 


Shak. Hamlet. 


bak. K. John. 


„ "Ix 6 1 F r 1 Kg 
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NESS. u. / ee 
Through woods and wafteneſs wide him daily fought. © _ 
N 8 n. 
That day is a day of wrath, a day of waffen ſi. * * 
ths 2 þ 8 8 N | Zepb. i. 1 5. 
Was TER. 3. f. [from wafle.] One that conſumes diſſo- 
lutely and extravagantly ; a ſquanderer; vain conſumer. 
F Divers Roman knights, a 55 
Ihe profuſe waflers of their patrimonies, 
So threat ' ned with their debts, as they will now | 
Run any deſperate fortune. Ben Jobnſon's Catiline, 
Plenty, in their own keeping, makes them wanton and care. 
leſs, and teaches them to be ſquanderers and wafters., Locke, 
Upon cards and dice never learn any play, and fo be incapa- 
citated for thoſe encroaching wefters of uſeful time. Locke, 
Sconces are great wafers of candles. _ Swift 


Wa'sTREL. n. from waſte. ] | . 
Their works, both ſtream and load, lie in ſeveral, or 


D ſolation ; ſolitude, 


in waſtrell, that is, in incloſed grounds, or in commons. 


Carenw, 


WATCH. n. / [pzcce, Saxon.] 1. Forbearance of ſeep. 

2. Attendance without fleep. 3. Attention; cloſe ob- 
ſervation. 4. Guard; vigilant keep. 5. Watchmen; 

men ſet to guard. It is uſed in a collective ſenſe. 6. 
Place where a guard is ſet. 7. Poſt or office of a watch- 
man. 8. A period of the night. 9. A pocket-clock; a 
ſmall clock moved by a ſpring. | 

(.) All the long night their mournful awatch they keep, 

And all the day ſtand round the tomb and weep.. Adiſon, 

(3+) In my ſchool days,” when I had loft one ſhaft, - 8 

I ſhot his fellow, of the ſelf. ſame flight, 

The ſelf- ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 


To find the other forth; by vent' ring both, 
Loft found both. FP Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


(4-) Still, when ſhe ſlept, he kept both watch and ward. 


3 | Spenſer. 
Hie thee to thy charge ; | | 
Uſe careful awatch, chuſe truſty centinels. Shak. Rich. III. 
Love can find entrance not only into an open heart, but alſo 
into a heart well fortified, if watch be not well kept, Bacon. 
( 5.) Before her gate, high God did ſweat ordain, | 


And wakeful watches ever to abide. Spenſer. 
Such ftand in narrow Janes, % bo 
And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengers. Shakeſp. 


The ports he did ſhut up, or at leaſt kept a watch on them, 
that none ſhould paſs to or fro that was ſuſpected. Bacon, 

When by God's mercy in Chriſt, apprehended by faith, 
our hearts ſhall be ourified, then to ſet watch and ward over 
them, and to keep them with all diligence. Perkins. 
TE | The tow'rs of heav'n are fill'd 
With armed watch, that render all acceſs gs 

| Milian: Par. Loft. 


Impregnable. 
An abſurdity our Saviour accounted it for the blind to lead 


the blind, and to put him that cannot ſee to the office of a 


Walch. FR South*s Sermons. 
(6.) He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch, | Shak, Oibello. 


(J.) As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, f 
J look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought ret "BY 
The wood began to move. Shak. Macbeth. 


(3.) —— Your fair daughter, 
At this odd, even, and dull watch o th' night, 
Is now tranſported with a gondelier, | 
To the groſs claſps of a ien Moor. 


| Shak. Otbelb. ; 
All night he will purſue ; but his approach | 


© Darkneſs defends between, till morning avatch, Milton. 
The latter watch of waſting night, . 
And ſetting ſtars, to kindly ſleep invite. Dryd. Ain. 


09.) A watch, beſides the hour of the day, gives the day off 
the month, and the place of the ſun in the zodiack. _ Hale. | 
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den ee the hour-glaſs, yet the ae often drawn outof the 


pocket warns the actors that their audience is weary, Dryden. 


That Cloe may be ſerv'd in ſtate, l. 
The hours muſt at her toilet wait; b Py 
Whilſt all the reaſoning fools below 
Wonder their watches go fo flow. _ 


wake.' 2. Ic | 
on. 4. To be attentive ; to be vigilant. 5. To be cau- 
tiouſly obſervant, 6. To be infidiouſ]y attentive. 


(1.) I have two nights evatch'd with you; but can perceive | 


no truth in your report. Shak. Macbeth. 


Watching care will not let a man flumber, as a fore diſeaſe 


breaketh ſleep. | Eccluſ. xxxi. 2. 
| Sleep, liftning to thee, will watch. 
(2+) I will watch over them for evil, and not for good. 
| Fier. xliv. 
In our watching we have watched for a nation that could 
not ſave us. | e Ga 17. 
| He gave fignal to the miniſter that watch'd. Milton, 
(.) My foul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that 
Watch for the morning. Pf. cxxx. 6. 
(a.) Fatchthou in all things, endure affliftions. 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
C.) Watch over thyſelf, counſel thyſelf, judge thyſelf im- 
partially. | | Taylor, 
(6.) — He ſomewhere nigh at hand | 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wiſh, and beſt advantage us aſunder, 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us join'd. 


To WaTcn. v. a. 1. To guard; to have in keep. 2. 
To obſerve in ambuſh. 3. To tend. 4. To obſerve in 
order to detect or prevent. 1 | 

(1.) Flaming miniſters watch and tend their charge. Mil. 

(2.) Saul ſent meſſengers unto David's houſe to watch him, 
and to ſlay him. 1 Sam. xix. 11. 
He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, ævalching the 
motion of any water - rat that ſwims betwixt him and the ſky. 


Walton. 

—— They under rocks their food | 
In jointed armour watch. N Milton. 
(3. ) Paris zyatched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broome. 


Wa'rcuer. n. . [from wach.] 1. One who fits up; 
ane who does not go to fleep. 2. Diligent overlooker or 
obſerver. "4 

(1,) Get on your night-gown, leſt occaſion. call us, 
And ſhew us to be watchers. Ee Sal Macbeth, 

(2.) Love hath chac'd ſleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made. them .avatchers of mine own heart's ſorrow. Shak. 
It is obſerved, by thoſe that are more attentive watchers of 
the works of nature. . More. 


pale blue, : th 
Thom ' midſt the Alps do hanging throats ſurpriſe ?- 
Who ſtares in Germany at auaichet eyes???  Dryd. Juv» 
Wa'TCHF Uk, adj. [watch and full] Vigilant ; _ atten- 
tive; cautious; njcely, .obſervant. It has of before the 
$ n regulated, and againft before the thing to be 
avoided. GE 758 

— Call home our exil'd friends, 


That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny. Shaft. Macbeth. 


| watchful, and ſtrengthen the things ready to die. Rev. iii. 


* 


Nodding a whale, and watchful of his blow, 


He fell; and falling cruſh'd th* ungrateful nymph below, Dry. 
Readers ſhould not lay by that caution which becomes a 
ſincere purſuit of truth, and ſhould make them always awatch- . 


Ful againſt whatever might conceal or miſrepreſent it. Locke. 


Be avatchful of their behaviour, and as read to require 
of them an exact obſervange of the duties of C wo ianity, as of 


the duties of their ſeryants. +; 


| . | „ 
Warenrork v. adv. [from watchful.} Vigilantly; cau- 


tioully,; attentively.; with cautious obſervation ; heedfully. 


riment were very-watc/;fully tried in veſſels of 


I this. ex 
ſeveral ſizes, ſome ſuch, things may be diſcovered, —Byyle, 


\ Prior. 
To WaTtcn. v. n, [pacian, Saxon.]. 1. Not to ſleep; to 
To keep guard: 3. To look with expeQati- 


Mili OW. 


Milton. 


WATCRTOWER. n. / 


Wa'rcukE r, adj. [pzcev, Saxon, weak. Skinner.] Blue; 


75 


on # 
1 - 


Wx'renpulness, n J. [from watchf.) 1. Vigilance ; 


heed ; ſuſpicious attention; cautious regard ; diligent 
obſervation. 2. Inability to ſleep. n 1 
L (1.) The experience of our own frailties, and the confidera- 
tion of the vatchfulneſs of the tempter, diſcourage us. Ham. 
Love, fantaſtick pow'r ! that is afraid 
To ſtir abroad till watchfutneſs be laid; 


And leads his vot'ries ſafe. through pathleis ways. Prior. 
Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much to their wives 
owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity, and fo to 
| 8 a due watchfulneſs over their manners. Arbuthnot. 
rejudices are cured by a conftant jealouſy and awatchfulneſs 
over our paſſions, that they may never interpoſe when we are 
called to paſs a judgment. | 
By a ſolicitous avatc/fulneſs about one's behaviour, inſtead 
of being mended, it will be conſtrained, Locke. 
(2.) Watchfulneſs, ſometimes called a coma vigil, often pre- 
cedes too great ſleepineſs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Wa'rcynovss. n. /, {watch and houyſe.] Place where the 
watch is ſet, | ; 
Where ſtatues breath'd, the works of Phidias* hands, 
A wooden pump or lonely watchhouſe ſtands. Gay. 
Wa'rcnins. 2. (from watch] Inability to ſleep. | 
The bullet, not having been extracted, occaſioned great pain 
and watchings. IWijeman's Surgery. 


Wa'rcnmakeR. n. ſ. [watch and maker;] One whole 


trade is to make watches, or pocket clocks. 

Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe-- forge or file, 
from the anchorſmith to the watchmakeyr ; they all uſing the 
ſame tools, though of ſeveral ſizes. Moon. 


one ſet to keep ward. | | 
— On the top of all I do eſpy a "6 
The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear. Fairy Queen. 
Turn him into London-ſtreets, that the watchmen might 
carry him before a juſtice. | Bacon. 
Drunkenneſs calls off the watchmen-from their towers; and 
then all evils that proceed from a looſe heart, an untied tongue, 
and a diſſolute ſpirit, we put upon its account. Taylor. 
Our watchmen from the tow'rs, with longing eyes, | 
Expect his ſwift arrival. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
The melancholy tone of a watchmar at midnight, Suit. 
[watch and tower.) Tower on 
which a ſentinel was placed for the ſake of proſpect. 
In the day-time ſhe ſitteth in a watchtower, and flieth moſt 


by night. | Bacon. 
Up unto the watchtower get, * 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies. Donne, 
Too hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull 7 0 : 
From his watchtower in the ſkies, . | | 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe, Milton, 


The ſenſes in the head, as ſentinels in a awatchtoudy, con- 
vey to the ſoul the impreſſions of external objects. Kay. 


Walrchwo nb. 1 , [watch and 'word.] The word given 


to the ſentinels to know their friends. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the -wafchword : 
_ ſhall come, that they ſhould all ariſe into rebellio Spenſer. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, maſter Shallow. 

— That we have, fir John: our watchword, hem boys. Shall. 

A. watchword every minute of the night goeth about the 
walls, to teſtify their vigilancy. Sandys.. 


WATER. ». / ſwaeter, Dutch ; yœven, Saxon.] 1. Sir. 


Iſaac Newton defines water, when pure, to be a very fluid 
falt, volatile, and void of all favour or taſte ; and. it ſeems 
to conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpherical par- 
ticles, of equal diameters, and of equal ſpecifick gravi- 
ties, as Dr. Cheyne obſerves ; and alſo that there are be- 
tween them ſpaces ſo large, and ranged in ſuch a manner, 
as to be pervious on all fides.: Their ſmoothneſs accounts . 
for their ſliding. eafily over one another's ſurfaces : -their - 
ſphericity keeps them alſo from touching. one another in 
more * than one; and by both theſe their frictions in 


Undaunted then o'er cliffs and valleys ſtrays, ; a 


Watts; + . 


* 


Wa'rcnman. n. /, [watch and man.] Guard ; ſentinel; 
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over one another, is rendered the leaſt poſſible. 
Their hardneſs accounts for the incompreſſibility of wa- 
ter, when it is free from the intermixture of air. The po- 
roſity of water is ſo very great, that there is at leaſt forty 
times as much ſpace as matter in it; for water is nineteen 
times ſpecifically lighter than gold, and conſequently rarer 


ding 


Quincy. 2. The ſea. 3. Urine. 

To hold WATER. To be ſound; to be tight. 

a veſſel that will not leak. 5. It is uſed for the luftie of a 

diamond. 6. WATER is much uſed in compoſition for 

things made with water, being in water, or growing in 
avater., | | 

(1.) My mildneſs hath allay' d their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dry'd their water- flowing tears. 


Your water is a ſore decayer of your whorſon dead body 
| v4 Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


in the ſame proportion. 


The ſweet manner of it forc'd 
Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp'd, 
But I had not ſo much of man in me; 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, | 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 


We write in water. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Thoſe healths will make thee and thy ſtate look ill, Timon: 


here's that which is too weak to be a ſinner, honeſt water, 
which ne'er left man i' th* mire, Shakeſp. Timon, 
Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and ſo- 
lids ; for a dry bone, diſtilled, affords a great quantity of in- 
ſipid water: therefore water ſeems to be proper drink for 
every animal, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
(2.) Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer. 
By water they found the fea, weſtward from Peru, always 
very calm, 
3.) If thou could'ſt, doctor, caſt 
The uater of my land, find her diſeaſe, 
And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 
I would applaud thee. - 


Go to bed, after you have made water. 


Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
Swift. 


(4.) A good Chriſtian and an honeſt man muſt be all of a 


Water. 


L*Efirange. 
Shakeſp. Timon. 


piece, and inequalities of proceeding will never þ0/d 


(J.) — Tis a good form, 
And rich: here is a water, look ye. 


(6.) She might ſee the ſame water-ſpaniel, which before had 


Hunted, come and fetch away one of Philoclea's gloves, whoſe 
fine proportion ſhewed well what a dainty gueft was wont there 


to be lodged, | Sidney. 
Oh that I were a mockery king of ſnow, | 
Standing before the ſun of Bolingbroke, | 
And melt myſelf away in water-drops. Shakeſp. 


Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the 
Touch me with noble anger! | 
DO let not women's weapons, water-drops, | | 
Stain my man's cheeks. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Let not the water-flood overflow me. Pf. Ixix. 15. 
They fhall ſpring up as among the graſs, as willuws by the 
Wwater-courſes. | If. xliv. 4. 
As the hart panteth after the water-brook, ſo panteth my 
ſoul after thee, O God. 5 „ ee. 
Deep calleth unto deep, at the noiſe of thy water - ſpouts. 
| f PF. xlii. 7. 


water - newt. Shakeſp. 


He turneth rivers into a wilderneſs, and the water-ſprings 
into dry ground. : Bf. evi. 33. 
There were ſet fix water-pots of ſtone. Fo. ii. 6. 


Hercules's page, Hylas, went with a water-pot to fill it at 
a pleaſant fountain that was near.  Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


As the carp is accounted the water-fox for his cunning, ſo 
che roach is accounted the awater-ſheep, 
_ Sea-calves nnwonted to freſh rivers fly; f 
Fhe water-inakes with ſcales upſtanding die. May's Virgil. 
By making the water-wheels larger, 
ſtreams. | 


Malton' Angler. 


e motion will be ſo 
will not be able-to fupply the outward 
on | tkins's Dedalus, 


From 


Shak. H. VI. 


Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
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Rain earried away apples, together with a dunghill that lay 
in the water-courle, © 1,» L'Eftrance, © 
Oh help, in this extremeſt need, F 

If water- gods are deities indeed. | | | Dryden. 
Becauſe the outermoſt coat of the eye might be pricked, and 
this humour let out, therefore nature hath made proviſion to 
repair it by the help of certain water-pipes, or lympheducts, 
inſerted into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules 
that ſeparate this water from the blood. | Ray. 
The /acerta' aquatica, or water-newt, when young, hath 
four neat ramified fins, two on one fide, growing out a little 

_above its forelegs, to poiſe and keep its body upright, which 

fall off when the legs are grown. Derbam's Phyfico-Thezlogy. 
Other mortar uſed in making wwater-courſes, ciſterns, and 
fiſhponds, is very hard and durable, Moon. 
The moſt brittle water - carriage was uſed among the Egyp- 
tians, who, as Strabo ſaith, would fail ſometimes in boats 
made of earthen ware. 1 Arbuthnot 
A gentleman watered St. foin in dry weather at new ſowing, 
and, when it came up, with a water- cart, carrying his water 
in a caſk, to which there was a tap at the end, which lets the 

_ water run into a long trough full of ſmall holes, Mort. 

In Hampſhire they ſell water-trefoil as dear as hops. Merz. 


WATER. wv. a. [from the noun,] 1. To irrigate ; to 

ſupply with moiſture. 2. To ſupply with water for drink, 

3. To fertilize or accommodate with ſtreams. 4. To di- 

verfify as with waves. | + eg 
(.) A river went out of Eden to water the garden. 

| N Gen. 11. 10. 

A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds ; therefore let him 


To 


ſeaſonably water the one, and deſtroy the other. Bacon. 
Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompenſe; h 
The fountain which from. Helicon proceeds, 
That facred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds, Waller. 


Could tears water the lovely plant, ſo as to make it grow 
again after once tis cut down, your friends would be fo far 


from accuſing your paſſion, that they would encourage it, and 
| ſhare it. Temple, 
_- You may water the lower land when you will, Mortimer, 
(2.) Now gan the golden Phcebus for to ſteep 
His fiery face in billows of the weſt, | 
And his faint ſteeds water d in ocean deep, 67 
Whilſt from their journal labours they did reſt. Spenſer. 


Did not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox from the ſtall, and 
lead him away to watering. | Luke, xiii. 15. 
His horſemen kept them in ſo ſtrait, that no man could, 


without great danger, go towater his horſe, Knolles. 
Water him, and, drinking what he can, h . 
Encourage him to thirſt again with bran, Dryden. 


(3.) Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the 
other, give riſe to an incredible variety of rivers that water it. 
N Addiſon on Italy. 

(4.) The different ranging the ſuperficial parts of velvet and 


watered ſilk, does the like. Locke. 
To WATER. v. n. 1. To ſhed moiſture. 2. To get or 
take in water; to be uſed in ſupplying water. 3. The 


mouth WAT ERS. The man longs; there is a vehement 
delice. From dogs who drop their ſlaver when they ſee 
meat which they cannot get. e Ei 
(1.) I ſtain'd this napkin with the blood, 
That aliant Clifford with his rapier's point 
Made iſſue from the beſom of the boy; , 
And if thine'eyes can water for his dea 
I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 
5 - Mine eyes, | Ft 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow Rand in thine, _ | 
| Shakeſp. Fulius Caeſar. 


| Began to water. | 


Shatsſp. H. VI. 


The tickling of the noſtrils within, doth draw the moiſture 
to the noſtrils, and to the eyes by conſent ; for they alſo will 


Water, | | Bacon Nat. Hift. 

"How troubleſome is the leaſt mote, or duſt falling into the 
eye! and how quickly does it weep, and awater upon the leaſt 
*grievance, 7 | . __ South's Sermons 
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+ rods he had pulled before the flocks in the 


Gen. xxx. 38. 


gutters in the watering trougs. 


Mahomet ſent many ſmall boats, manned with harquebuſiers 


and ſmall ordnance, into the lake near unto the camp, to keep 
the Chriſtians from watering there. | Knolles. 
(3.) Cardinal Wolſey's teeth watering at the biſhoprick of 
Wincheſter, ſent one unto biſhop Fox, who had advanced him, 
for to move him to reſign the biſhoprick, becauſe extreme age 
had made him blind; which Fox did take in ſo ill part, 
that he willed the meſſenger to tell the cardinal, that, although I 
am blind, I have eſpied his malicious unthankfulneſs. Camden. 
Theſe reaſons made his mouth to water, | 
With amorous lengings to be at her. Hudibras. 
Thoſe who contend for 4 fer cent. have ſet men's mouths a- 
abatering for money at that rate, Locke. 
WaATERCOLOURS. #. /. [water and colour.) Painters 


make colours into a ſoft conſiſtence with water or oil; 


tours. | oyle on Colours. 
Leſs ſhould Idawbit ver with tranſitory praiſe, 

And watercolours of theſe days : 

Theſe days ! where e'en th' extravagance of poetry 

Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs ; 


thoſe they call waterco/ours, and theſe "= term oil-co- 


Men's folly, whimſies, and inconſtancy. Su.. 
Wa'TERCRESSES. n. /. | iſymbrium, Latin.] A plant. 
| Miller. 


The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful; * their 
heads are garlands of water creſſes. Peacham on Drawing, 
Wa'rEtrer. n. /. [from er.] One who waters. 
This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground tan plucked up 
by the root, twice or thrice grew forth again ; but yet, maugre 
the warmers and waterers, hath been ever parched up. Carew. 
Wa'TERPAL. n. /. (water and fall.] Cataract; caſcade, 
I have ſeen in the Indies far greater waterfalls than thoſe of 
Nilus. N Kaleigb. 
Not Lacedæmon charms me more, | 
Than high Albana's airy walls, | 
Reſounding with her waterfalls. Addiſon. 
Wa'rEtRFLAs. 3. ſ. [from water and flag; iris aquatica, 
Lat.] Water flower-de- luce. 


WA TERTOWL. n. / Fowl that live, or get their food in 


water. | | 1 
Waterfowl joy moſt in that air, which is likeſt water. Bacon. 
Waterfowls. ſupply the wearineſs of a long flight by taking 

water, and numbers of them are found in iſlands, and in the 

main ocean. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Fiſh and Waterfowl,” who feed of turbid and muddy ſlimy 

water, are accounted the cauſe of phlegm. Fhyer. 
The ſtomachs of waterfowl that live upon fiſh, are human. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

WarterGRrV'EL, 1. . [water and gruel.] Food made with 

oat-meal boiled in water. | Wo | 

For breakfaſt milk, milk-pottage, watergruel, and flummery, 

are very fit to make for children. | ' Loeke, 

The aliment ought to be ſlender, as watergruel acidulated. 
| Arbuthnot on Diat. 


WI TERAREN. n. . [from water and hen ; fulica, Lat.] 


A coot ; a waterfowl. 


| Wa'reriNEss. n. % [from avatery.] Humidity ; moif- 


ture. | 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, night-mares, 


weakneſs, wateryneſs, and turgidity of the eyes. Arbuthnot, 


Wa'rerISH. adj, [from water.] 1. Reſembling water. 
2. Moiſt ; bogey. | 


1,) Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex- 
pected from the waterifh matter, but an inſipid manhood, and 
a ſtupid old infancy? . | : Dryden. 

(2.) Some parts of the earth grow, mooriſh or wateriſh, others 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


ky £ | * a 0 wa 1 
Winne n. . [from wateriſh.] Thinneſs ; re- 


ſemblance of water. re ee, hep ihr ed BY 
A pendutous flimineſs anſwers a pituitaus ſtate, or an acer- 
bity, which reſembles the tartar of our humours, or wateri/h- 


neſ, which is like the ſeroſity of our blood, Flyer. 
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Wa'TERrLItLY. n. /, [nymphea, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


watertlillies and bull. ruſhes. © La 
WATERMAN. n, / (vater and man.] A ferryman ; a 
boatman. | 
Having blocked up the paſſage to Greenwich, they ordeted 
the watermen to let fall their oars more gently. Dryden. 
Bubbles of air working upward from the very bottom of the 
lake, the watermen told us that they are obſerved always to 
riſe in the ſame places. | Adaijon on Italy. 
The waterman forlorn, along the ſhore, 
Penſive reclines upon his uſeleſs oar. Gay. 
WA'TERMARK. 7. / [water and mark.] The utmoſt limit 
of the riſe of the flood, | | | 
— Men and beaſts 
Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 
On th' utmoſt margin of the watermark. 
Wa'rerMeLonN, u. J. A plant. It hath- trailing branches, 


as the cucumber or inelon, and is diſtinguiſhed from other. 


cucurbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply cut and jagged, 


and by its producing uneatable fruit. Miller. 


WATERMIL. 2. Mill turned by water. 
— Forth flowed freſh 
A guſhing river of black gory blood, 
That drowned all the land whereon he ſtood : 
The ftream thereof would drive a watermill. 


Spenſer, 


Corn ground by windmills, erected on hills, or in the plains. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


where the water mill ſtood, 
WAI TERMuIN T. n. . [mentha aquatica.) A plant. 
Wa'TERRADISH. n. /. A ſpecies of water-creſſes, which 
ſee. 9 | 


Wa'TERRAT. #, ſ. [mus aquaticus.] A rat that makes 


holes in banks. | 
There be land-rats and water-rats. 


ing the motion of any frog, or water-rat, or mouſe, Vallon. 
Wa'TERROCKET. n. . [eruca aquatica.) A ſpecies of 

water-creſſes. 5 | | 
WATERVIOLET. 7. /. [bottonia, Latin.] A. plant: 


| Miller, 

WarERrSa'ppHiRe. . . A ſort of ſtone. 
Water ſapphire is the occidental ſapphire, and is neither of fo 
bright a blue, nor ſo hard as the oriental. Woodward. 
Wa'rerwilLow. n. /. [from water and willow; lyfima- 
cbia, Latin.] A plant. Ainſ. 

WA“TENWIT RH. n. /. [water and with.] A plant. 

The waterwith of Jamaica growing on dry hills, in the 


woods, where no water is to be met with, its trunk, if cut into 


pieces two or three yards long, and held by either end to the 
mouth, affords ſo plentifully a limpid, innocent, and refreſhing 
water, or ſap, as gives new life to the droughty traveller or 
hunter. 


tains; artificial ſpouts of water; any hydraulick perfor- 
mance. : | 


Engines invented for mines and avaterworks often fail in the 


- performance. | Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
The French took from the Italians the firſt plans of their 
rdens, as well as wvaterworks, 

Wa'trtry. adj. [from water.] 1. Thin; liquid; like 

water 2. Taſteleſs ; inſipid; vapid ; ſpiritleſs, 3. 

Wet; abounding with water. 4. Relating .to the water. 

.s. Conſiſting of water. 


(1.) Quickſilver, which is. a moſt crude and watery body, . 


heated, and pent in, hath the like force with gunpowder. 
5 25 | Bacon. 

The bile, by its ſaponaceous quality, mixeth the oil and 
avatery parts of the aliment together. 


Fery pumpion. Shakeſp. Merry Wryes of Windſor, 
es. No heterogeneous mixture uſe, as ſome | N 
With 172 turneps have debas d their wines. Philips. 


Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the water-weeds, as 
Walton's Angler. 


Dryden. 
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Shakeſp. 
The pike is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watch- 


Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 
A'TERWORK. . /. [water and or.] Play of foun- 


Addiſon. 
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: Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
_ (2+) We'll uſe this pnwholeſome humidity, this groſs,, was. 
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68.) When the big lip, and du y ee 
Tell me, the riſing ſtorm is nig g 
Dis then thou art yon angry main, 2 

d 


Deform'd by.winds, an d by rain. 
(4.) On the brims her fire, the wat'ry god, 
' Roll'd from a filver urn his cryſtal flood, Dryden. 
(F.) The wwat'ry kingdom is no bar "x 
To ſtop the foreign 8 ; but they come, © SON 
As ober a brook, to ſee fair Portia, | 4 Shakeſp. 
| 'Thoſe few eſcap'd r 
Famine, and anguiſh, will at laſt conſume, | 
| Wand'ring that wat'ry deſart. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, ; 
And wat'ry defarts. _ Dr yden's Indian Emperor. 
| Puke you'll fay, en pes 5 
That the attracted wa!'ry vapours riſe 
From lakes and ſeas, and fill the lower ſkies. Blackmore. 
Wa'rtTLe. n. ſ. [from waghelen, to ſhake, German. 


Skinner.) 1, The barbs, or looſe red fleſh that hangs 
below the cock's bill. 2. A hurdle. Ainſw:rth. 
(.) The loach is of the ſhape of an eel, and has a beard of 
tiles like a barbel. X Walton. 
The barbel is ſo called, by reaſon of his barb, or wattelr, 
at his mouth, which is under his noſe or chops. alton. 
The cock's comb and avattels are an ornament becoming his 
martial ſpirit. More 's Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 
ToWa'rTLe, v. a. [patelar, Saxon, twigs.], To bind 
with twigs ; to form, by platting twigs one with another. 
| — Might we but hear 5 | 
The folded flocks penn'd in their auat᷑tled cotes, 
Or ſound of paſtoral reed with oaten ſtops. 
A pleugh was found in a very deep bog, and a hedge wat- 
tied ſtanding. | Mortimer's HujLanadry, 
WAVE. »n. /. [yæze, Saxon; waegh, Dutch; wague, 
 French.] 1. Water raiſed above the level of the ſurface ; 
billow ; water driven into inequalities, 2. Unevennels ; 
inequality. 
(2 .) The ſhore, that o'er his wave - worn baſis bow d. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
The waves that riſe would drown the higheſt hill; 
But at thy check they flee, and when they hear 


Thy thund'ring voice, they poſt to do thy will. Wotton, 
Amidſt theſe toils ſucceeds the balmy night; 

Now hiſſing waters the quench d guns reſtore ; 
And weary waves withdrawing from the fight, 

Are lull'd, and pant upon the ſilent ſhore. yden. 

The wawe behind impels the wave before. Ce 3 

Luxuriant on the wawve-worn bank he lay | 

Stretch'd' forth, and panting in the funny ray. Pope. 


(2.) Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be free from 
veins, and their ſides be accurately plane and well poliſhed, 
without thoſe numberleſs waves, or curls, which uſually ariſe 
From ſand-holes a little ſmoothed in poliſhing with putty. 

; Newton. 

To Wave. v. n. [from the noun.) 1. To play looſely ; 
to float. 2. To be moved as a ſignal. 3. Tg be in an 
unſettled ſtate; to fluctuate; to waver. ; 

2 J may find | 

Your warlike enſigns wawing in the wind. 

| Meſſapus' helm 

He laces on, and wears the wawing creſt. 

( 2.) A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 

{Lighted above the capitol, and now 

It waves unto us. F ae Catiline. 

(3.) They wave in and out, no way ſufficiently grounded, 

no way reſolved, what to think, ſpeak, or write, more than 
only that becauſe they have taken it upon them, they. muſt be 
oppoſite. | | | Hooker. 
It he did not care whether he had their love or no, he wav'd 
indifferently twixt doing them neither good nor harm. 

Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 


| Dryden: 


To Wave. wv. a. [from the noun.] 


qualities of ſurface, 2. To move looſely. 3. To waft ; 


Milton. 


1. To raiſe into ine- Wa'vy. adj. [from wave. 
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to remove any thing floating. 4. To becken; to direct by 


a waft or motion of any thing. 5. [Gaefver, Fr. Skinner.) 
for the preſennn. 
1.) — He had a thouſand noſes, n 
Horns welk'd and waw'd like the enridged ſea, . Shateſp. 
(2.) They wav'd their fiery ſwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles. 5 Milton, 
, "ZEneas wav'd his fatal ſword | | 
High o'er his head. 6 Dry den. 
He beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his kad, di- 
re&ed me to approach the place where he ſat. _ Addiſon, 
3.) Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
below ſhould wave one from a knock perpendicularly directed 
from a body in the air above, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
(4.) Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground: 
But do not £0 with it. | | Shakeſp. 
(s.) He reſolved not to wave his way upon this reaſon, that 
if he ſhould but once, by ſuch a diverſion, make his enemy be. 
lieve he were afraid of danger, he ſhould never live without. 
N HMotton e Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Theſe, wawing plots, found out a better way | 
Some god deſcended, and preſerv'd the play. Dryden. 
(6.) I have wav the ſubject of your greatneſs, to reſign 
myſelf to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly yn 
55 | ryden, 
Since ſhe her intereſt for the nation's waw'd, TE: 
Then I who fay'd the king, the nation ſav d. Dryden. 
If any had a better right, they were content to wawe it, 
and recognize the right of the other, Leſley. 
To WAVE R. w. n. [paplan, Saxon,] 1. To play to aud 
fro; to move looſely. 2 To be unſettled ; to be uncer- 
tain, or inconſtant; to fluctuate; not to be determined. 


3. To totter ; to be in danger of falling. 

(1.) I took two triangular glaſſes, and one of them being 
kept fixt in the ſame poſture, that the Tris it projected on the 
floor might not waver, I caft on the ſame floor another Iris, 


with another priſm, moving it to and fro, boyle, 
The whitening ſhower deſcends, 
At firſt thin wavwering. | Thomſon's Winter , 
(2.) In which amazement, when the miſcreant 
Perceived him to waver, weak and frail, | 
Whilſt trembling horror did his conſcience daunt, 
And helliſh anguiſh did his foul aſſail. Spenſer, 
Remember where we are; | 
In France, among a fickle, wawtring nation. Shakeſp. 
Thou almoſt mak*ft me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That fouls of animals infuſe thedſelves 
Into the trunks of men. Shakeſp. 
Hold faſt the faith without wawerrng. Heb. x, 
The waw'ring faith of people vain and light. Daniel. 


Faith as abſolutely determines our minds, and as perfectly 
excludes all wawvering, as our knowledge itfelf ; and we may 
as well doubt of our ewn being, as we can, whether any re- 
velation from God be true. | | Locke. 

What if Hoſpinian ſhould have faid, that Luther awaver d in 
the point of the ſacrament ? does it follow that he really did 
1o? | | 171 ; Atterbury. 

They, who at this diſtance from the firſt riſe of the goſpel, 
after weighing the ſeveral evidences of it, waver in their faith, 
would have awaver'd; though they had ſeen the firſt promul- 

gers work wonders. | 

(3.) Has any diſloyalty Cared to feign that religion wawers ? 
They foully miſtake; as commonly they do, that are more cun- 
ning in cher mens lives than in their own: tis not religion 
Wavers, but their loyalty. j Hoęyday. 

Wa'verER. 2. /. [from waver.] One unſettled and irre- 
ſolute. , _ OT vr | 

Come, young wawerer, come, and go with me; 

In one reſpe& Tl! thy aſſiſtant be. 1 

1. Riſing in waves. 2. Play- 

ing to and fro, as in undulations. . 5 


To put off; to quit , to depart from. 6. To put aſide 


Atterbury. 


| { Shakeſp. 
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(1. ————[n ſafe conduct of theſe: 


k Did thirtie hollow-bottom'd barkes, divide the wie ſeas, 


6s, | Chapman. 
For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her wu yeaſt ; 

And heav'n itſelf with more ſerene and purer light is bleft, 
Dryden. 


(2:) Where full-ear'd ſheaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, that ſoil ſelect 


For apples. | | Philips. 
Let her glad vallies ſmile with wavy corn 
Let fleecy flocks her riſing hills adorn. Prior. 


WAWES, or daes. n. . A word uſed by Spenſer, accord- 
ing to the Saxon pronunciation. 1, For waves. 2. In 
the quoted paſſage it ſeems to be for woes [pa, Saxon. ] 

(1.) Another did. the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame | 
With liquid waes. | Spenſer. 
(2.) Whilſt they fly that gulf's devouring jaws, 

They on this rock are rent, and ſunk in helpleſs wawes. 

| FIND ; | Spenſer. 

To WAawrL. wv. n. [pa, grief, Saxon] To cry; to howl. 

The firſt time that we finell the air, | of GE 
We wamw/eand cry,  Shakeſp. King Lear. 


WAX. n. [. [pzxe, Saxon; wwex, Daniſh ; wacks, Dutch.] 
1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, and 
formed into cells for the reception of the honey. 2. Any 
tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to faſten letters. 3. A kind 
of concietion in the fleſh. | 

(1.) Wax conſiſts of an acid ſpirit, of a nauſeous taſte, and 
an oil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. 

Arbuthnot. 

They gave us food which may with nectar vie, 
And wax, that does the abſent ſun ſupply. Roſcommon. 
All the magiſtrates, every new or full moon, give honour to 
Confucius with bowings, wax candles, and incenſe. 
| KR Stillingfleet. 

_ While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 1 
When num'rous wax lights in bright order blaze; 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live. 
(2.) We ſoften the wax, before we ſet on the ſeal. More. 
(3.) A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many 
wax-kernels about it. | Wijeman's Surgery. 

To Wax. v. a, [from the noun.] To ſmear ; to join with 
wax. | | | 

He form'd the reeds, proportion'd as they are 
Unequal in their length, and max d with care, 
They ſtill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. 

o WAX. w. n. pret. wx, e part. | avaxed, 
avaxen. [peaxan, Sax. wachſen, German.] 1. To grow; 
to increaſe ; to become bigger, or more. Uſed of the moon, 
in oppoſition to wane, and figuratively of things which 
grow by turns bigger and leſs. 2. To paſs into any ſtate 


to become; to grow. It is in either ſenſe now almoſt 
diſuſed. 


Dryden. 


(1.) The huſbandman in ſowing and ſetting, upon good "= 


ſon, obſerves the waxing and waning of the moon. Hakewill. 
— They wax and wane 
*T'wixt thrift and penury. 
(2.) Where things have been inſtituted, which being conve- 
*nient and good at the firſt, do afterward in proceſs of time wax 
otherwiſe, we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils or cuſtoms general have received them. 


& Hooker, 

Careleſs the man ſoon wax, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleaſe, Spenfer, 
Art thou like the adder wax en deaf? Shakeſp.. 


We will deftroy this place; becauſe the cry of them is waxen 
great before the Lord. | Sen. xix. 13. 
Flowers removed wax greater, becauſe the nouriſhment is 


more eaſily come by in the looſe earth. Bacon. 
This anſwer given, Argantes wild drew near, 
Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage; 


Nor co he hold. 


- as their bleſſings abound. 
Wa'xCHaNDLER. . /, [from 


Pope. 


Carew. 


If I wax but cold in my defire, . 8 
Think heav'n hath motion loſt, and the world fire. 
Their manners wax more and 


more corrupt, in proportion 
© NA Atterbury. 
wax and chandler.] A 


— 
f 


maker of wax candles, 


Wa'xtn. adj. [from wax] Made of wax. 


— Swarming next appear'd Wh 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone 
Deliciouſly, and builds her waxer cells, a a 
With honey ſtor'd. | Milton's Par. Las. 
I can yet ſhoot beams, whoſe heat can melt | 


The waxen wings of this ambitious boy, Denham. 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe ; | 
But if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor'd hive, 
An humining through their waxer city grows, © & 
And out upon each other's wings they drive. Dryden, 
WAV. n. , [pax, Saxon; weigh, Dutcn.] 1. The road 


in which one travels. This word is apphed in many rela- 
tions which ſcem unlike one another, but have all the 
original of road or trawel, noting either progreſſion or the 
mode of progreſſion, local or intellectual. 2 Road made 
for pafſengers. 3. length of ſpace. 4. Courſe ; direc- 
tion of motion; local tendency 5. Advance in life. 6. 
Paſſage; power of progreſſion made or given. 7. Vacancy 
made by timorous or reſpectfu! receſſion. 8 Courſe ; re- 
gular progreflizn. . Courſe or progreſs conſidered as 
obſtructed or hindered. 10. Tendency to any meaning, 
or at. 11. Acceſs; means of admittance. 12 Sphere 
of obſervation. 13 Means; mediate inſtrument ; inter- 
mediate fiep. 14. Method; ſcheme of management. 
15. Private determination; particular will or humour. 16. 
Manner; mode. 17. Method; manner of practice. 18. 
Method or plan of lite, conduct or action. 
of things good or ill. 20. Right method to act or know. 
21. General ſch-me of acting. 22. By the way, With- 
out any neceſſary connection with the main deſign ; en 
paſſant. 23. To go or come one's way, or mays; to come 
along, or depart. A familiar phraſe, 24. Way and ways, 
are now often uſed corruptly for ie. 1 
(1.) I am amaz'd, and loſe my way, 


Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Shale ſp. 
You cannot ſee your uα n. 

I have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 

I ftumbled when I ſaw. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To God's eternal houſe direct the way | 

A broad and ample road. | Milton, 
Fluttering the god, and weeping ſaid, 

Pity poor Cupid, generous. maid !. 

Who happen d, being blind, to ſtray, 

And on thy boſom loſt his way. Pricr, 
(2.) Know'ſt thou the way to Dover ?— 

— Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way, and foot- path. Shaleſp. 
Attending long in vain, I took the way, | | 

Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay. Dryden. 


| (3-). Birnbaumer foreſt extends a great away, wherein are 
many deer, wild boars, foxes, wolves and bears. 

| | 1 Brown's Travels. 

An old man that had travelled a great way under a huge 

burden, found himſelf ſo weary, that he called upon death to 


deliver him. | L* Efiranges 
' (4+) I now go toward him, therefore follow me, 
And mark what way I make. 


' Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Come alittle nearer this way, | : 
I warrant thee no body hears. | 

5 Shakeſp. Merry Vi ves of Windſor. 
He ſtood in the gate, and aſk'd of ev'ry one 
Which way ſhe took, and whither ſhe was gone. Dryden. 
With downward force he took his way, . wee 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. 
+ My ſeven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 


* 


* 8 
* 22 


i9. Proceſs 


To death's dark manſions took the mournful way. Dryden, 
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the underſtanding ſteady and right in its way to * 
8 "$f , OC e. 
(89 The boy was to know his father's circumſtances, and 
that he was to make his way by his own induſtry. 
(6.) Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head. 
This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, f 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
 ————— Th' angelick choirs, | NT? 
On each hand parting, to his ſpeed gave way, - 


Through all th' empyreal road. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 

Through armies this has made Melantius' way. Waiter. 
The reaſon may be, that men ſeldom come into thoſe poſts, 
till after forty: about which time the natural heat beginning to 
decay, makes way for thoſe diſtempers. Temple. 
The air could not readily get out of thoſe priſons, but by 
degrees, as the earth and water above would give way. Burn. 

As a ſoldier foremoſt in the fight, 
Makes way for others. _ ; Dryden. 
Some make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted to the mind 
by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection. Locke. 
(7+) There would be left no difference between truth and falſe- 
hood, if what we certainly know, give way to what we may 
poſſibly be miſtaken in. 7 - Locke. 
Nor was he fatisfy'd, unleſs he made the pure prefeſſion 


of the Foppel give way to ſuperſtition and idolatry, wherever 


he had power to expel the one, and eſtabliſh the other. 
| Atterbury. 
The ſenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give way allo to the time. 
. Swift. 
I would give way to others, who might argue very well upon 


the ſame ſubject. | Swift, 
(8.) But give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice take the way. Dryden. 


(9.) The imagination being naturally tumultuous, inter- 
poſeth itſelf without aſking leave, . caſting thoughts in our way, 
and forcing the underſtanding to reflect upon them. Du pa. 

(10.) There is nothing in the words that ſound that way, 
or points particularly at perſecution. 


with ſome foreign prince, I would turn pirate. Raleigh. 


(..) Theſe inquiſitions are never without baſeneſs, and very 
often uſeleſs to the curious inquirer. For men ſtand upon their 


guards againſt them, laying all their counſels and ſecrets out 


of their way. Taylors Rule of Holy Living. 
The general officers, and the publick miniſters that fell in my 


way, were. generally ſubject to the gout. _ Temple. 
(13.) By noble ways we conqueſt will prepare; j 
Firſt offer peace, and that refus'd, make war. Dryden. 


What conceivable ways are there, whereby we ſhould come 


to be aſſured that there is ſuch a being as God. Tillotſon. 
A child his mother ſo well inſtructed this way in geography, 
that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world. Locke. 

It is not impoſſible to God to make a creature with more 


ways to convey into the underſtanding the notice of corporeal 


things, than thoſe five he has given to man. Locke. 

(14.) He durſt not take open way againſt them, and as hard 
it was to take a ſecret, they being fo continually followed by 
the beſt, and every way ableſt of that region. Sidney. 


A phyſician, unacquainted with your. body, may put you in 


à way for a preſent cure, but, overthroweth your health in ſome 
other kind. | 
Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 
Still am I fear d? is there no way but death. 
As by calling evil good, a man is miſrepreſented to himſelf 


in the way of flattery ; ſo by calling good evil, he is miſrepre- 
South's Sermons, 


ſented to others, in the way of ſlander, 

Now what impious ways my wiſhes took? | 
How they the monarch, and the man forſook.. Prior. 
(15. ) He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and 
bis Way, as one that revered himſelf, and would reign indeed. 


40 | Bacen, 


To obſerve every the leaſt difference that is in things, keep 
I had ſing'd his furs by this time. 


Speetator. 


of them, is what we admire, 


Atterbury. _ © 
(11.) Being once at liberty, twas ſaid, having made my way 


Wa'yBRrE ap. n. /. [plantago.] A plant. 
WAVTARE R. 2. /. [way and fare, to go.] Paſſenger ; tra- 


Bacon. 
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OTE — If I had my way, 
He had mew'd in flames at home, not i' th' ſenate z 


| B. Fohaſon's Catiline, 
(16.) She with a calm careleſſneſs let every thing ſlide, as we 
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do by their ſpeeches, who neither in matter nor perſon do any 
| Way belong unto us. wy 7 > * Sraney, - 
od hath ſo many times and ways ſpoken to men. Hooker, 


Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who have not 


| ſomething in their way of thinking or expreſſing, that is en- 


tirely their own, Speelator, 

His way of expreſſing and applying them, not his invention 
"Addiſon, 
(17) Having loſt the way of nobleneſs, he. ſtrove to climb 


to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney. 
— Matter of mirth, 
She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent, 
To feed her fooliſh humour, and vain jolliment. Spenſer, 


CHILE, Tavght | 
To live th' eaſieſt away, not with perplexing thoughts, 


; ; lion, 
(18.) To attain | 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 

All human thought comes ſhort. Milton, 


When a man ſees the prodigious expence our forefathers 
have been at in theſe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy 
what miracles they would have left us, had they only been in- 
ſtructed in the right aua. Addiſon on Italy. 

(19.) The affairs here began to ſettle in a proſperous way. 

| Heylyn. 

(20.) We are quite out of the way, when we think thac 
things contain within themſelves the qualities that appear to us 
in them. | N Locke, 

They are more in danger to go out of the away, who are 
marching under the conduct of a guide that will miſlead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, and is likelier to enquire 
after the right way. Tt Locke, 

By me, they offer all that you can aſk, 

And point an eaſy way to happineſs. | Rowe, 

(21.) Men who go out of the way to hint free things, muſt 
be guilty of abſurdity, or rudeneſs, Clariſſa. 

(22.) Note, by the way, that unity of continuance is eaſier 
to procure, than unity of ſpecies. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of threeſcore, aſked 
me, in his moſt ſerious look, whether I would - adviſe him to 
marry lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is one of the greateſt 
fortunes about town. he Spectator. 

(23.) ———— Nay, come your WAYS 3 

This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him. Shakeſp. 

To a boy faſt afleep upon the brink of a river, fortune came. 
and wak'd him; prithee get up, and go thy ways, thou'lt tum- 
ble in and be drown'd elſe. LU Eftrange. 

(24.) But if he ſhall any ways make them void after he hath. 
heard them, he ſhall bear her iniquity. Numb, xxx. 15. 

They erect concluſions no way inferible from their premiſes. 

| % Beroun Fulgar Errours. 

Being ſent to reduce Paros, he miſtook a great fire at a diſ- 
tance for the fleet, and being no ways a match for them, ſet 
ſail for Athens. | re I | Savifte 

*Tis no way the intereſt even of prieſthood, Pope. 
Ain. 


veller. 
Howſoever, many wayfarers make themſelves glee, by put- 


ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege ; who again, 


eſpecially the women, forſlow not to bain them, 


Carew ». 


Daniel. Wave a'rING. adj, Travelling; paſſing ; being on a jour- 


ney. . 

They to whom all this is revealed, if they will. not be directed 
into a path ſo plained and ſmoothed, that the wayfaring men, 
though. fools, ſhall not err therein, muſt needs acknowledge 


themſelves in the number of the blind, that will not enter into 


God's reſt. Hammond's Fundamentals, 


Wave a'8INGTREE, #. / [viburnum, Latin.] A plant. 


Ns 


7 WAVYIA Y. v. a. [way and /ay.] To watch inſidiouſly 1 (3) To poor We, 


We. pronoun. [in oblique caſe us. See J] 1. The plural 
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in the way; to beſet by ambuſh. Ss I | ' Thine enmity's moſt capital.. n 
I will waylay thee going home, where if it be thy chance to WEAK. adj. [c. Saxon, aveek, Dutch. ] t. Feeble; 


. - 


kill me,—thou kill'& me like a rogue and a vitiain.  Shakeſp. not ſtrong. 2. Infirm ; not healthy. 3. Soft; pliant; 


The employment of money is chici!y merchandizing or * not ſtiff. 4. Low of ſound. 5. Feeble of mind ; want- 
chaſing ; and uſury ways both : it dulis and damps all in- ing ſpirit ; wanting diſcernment. 6 Not much impreg- 
| Anis. 1 e © +h.-5 - Bacon. nated with any ingredient: as a weak tincture, wel beer, 
In valley or green meadow, to t2y/ay 5 
Some N M, 25 Paradiſe Regained. argument. ; 9. Unfortified. F 
Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, (1.) He is weary and weak handed. 2 Sam, xvii. 2, 
Waylavs their merchants, and their land beſets, Here only weak, 
Each day new wealth without their care provides, 
They lay afleep with prizes in their nets. » Dryden. 
Like hunted caſtors, conſcious of their ſtore, | 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coaſts they bring. Dryd. 
WarLa'vtr. n. /. [irom waylay.] One who waits in am- 
buſh for another. 
Wa'vLess. aj. [from way.) Patleſs ; untracked. 


Wer't thou not weak with hunger, mad with love, 
My hand ſhould force thee. Dryden. 
Fame and reputation are weak ties : many have not the 


they conduce to their intereſt, Dryden. 
Children, being by the courſe of nature born cu l, and un- 
able to. provide for themſelves, they have, by the appointment 


When on upon my wayleſs walk, of God, a right to be maintained by their parents, Locke, 
As my deſires me draw, | (2.) ————— HerelI ſtand your brave, 

I, like a madman fell to talk . ; A. poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. Shaleſp. 

With every thing I ſaw.  Draytor's Cynthig, He is now daily watching over the weak and infirm, hum- 

Wa'ymarx. n. / [way and mark.] Mark to guide in bling himſelf to perverſe, rude, ignorant people wherever. he 

tra velling. . can find them. | | Law. 
Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps. (4.) A voice not ſoft, weak, piping and womaniſh ; but audi- - - 

MED | | Fer. xxxi. 21. ble, ſtrong and manlike. Aſcham. 

To Wa'YMENT. v. 4a. [pa, Saxon.] . To lament, or grieve. (5-) As the caſe ſtands with this preſent age, full of tongue 

Obſolete. | and weak of brain, we yield to the ſtream thereof. Hooker. 


This murder'd prince, though weak, he was, 
He was not ill, nor yet fo weak, but that 


What boots it to weep and to wayment, | 
Spenſer. He ſhew'd much martial valour in his place. Daniel. 


When ill is chanc'd, but doth the ill increaſe, 
And the weak mind with double woe torment. 


WA'Y WARD. adj. [ya, voce, and peapd, Saxon.] Froward; She firſt his weak indulgence will accuſe. Milton. 


That Portugal hath yet no. more than a ſuſpenſion of arms, 


eeviſh ; moroſe ; vexatious ; liking his own way. they may thank the Whigs, whoſe falſe repreſentations they 


5 gen Se ap ed elder it was, the more wayward it _— n 7 

IS How wayward is this fooliſh love 45 Origen was never weak enough to imagine that there were 

That like Socks babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, | two Gods, equal in inviſibility, in eternity, in 3 

5 | | ater 4 

| 7+ aha ene = bv - _ atop F To think every thing diſputable, is a proof of a weak mind, 

A frown forbids, a ſmile engendreth love. Fairfax. and cap 31 4 4% ny ee u : Beattie, 
i wi Chiet hee , 20 I mait make fair weather yet a while, | 

5 Till Henry be more wale and I more ſtrong, Shakeſps 


e 8 ee nh urns taught | The weak, by thinking them:elves ſtrong, are induced to 

To vleaſe Wor fv e Bf onde he "ON 7, COW venture and proclaim war againſt that which ruins them; and 
W "Y F f e, P 5 gl - " the ſtrong, by conceiting themſelves weak, are thereby render- 
1 1 adv. rom wayw-rd.] e e PRA” "of gn _— . 1 whe South's Sermons, 
veriely. | | If the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply their wants 
Waywardly proud; and therefore bold: becauſe extremely or if the weak might always find protection from the might x 
Pye. CC 5 e they could 8 them e N condition. © Srv 
owloever, 1om 1 1 Waywaraty diſpoſed: yet 1 $.) A eat and ath be h ſted in. 

ſuch as be. in-authority will do their duties, they may by con- 6.5 e eee e Hooker: 
venience diſcipline be kept within the bounds 'of modeſty, or 


(9.) To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 


, elſe remove. Whitgifte, On this weak fide, where moſt our nature fails, | 
Wa'rwakDNESS. #. f. [from wayward.] Frowardnets; Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's ſon. Addiſon's Cato. 
| perverſeneſs. _ | To Wen'kENn. wv. a. J debilitate; to enfeeble; to de- 

Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their chaſtity not up- prive of ſtrength, | — 

on auaywardneſe, but choice of worthineſs, Sidney. The firſt which weakened them was their ſecurity. Hooker, 
The beſt of his time hath been but raſh ; then muſt we look Their hands ſhall be weakened from the work that it be not 
from his age to receive not alone the imperfections of long en- done. ö Neb. vi. 9. 
grafted condition ; but the unruly waywardneſs that infirm and —— Inteſtine broils, | 2 


cholerick years bring. | Shakeſp. IÞWWrakenins the ſceptre of old night. | Wilton, 
A child will have as much wit as he hath waywardneſs. = Every x72. ras offered to the . weakens and impairs it, and 
Wotton on Education. ' renders it leſs durable. | | Kay on the Creation, 
"RPE e Let us not aweaker ſtill the weaker fide _ d 4 

of J. 2. I and others, indefinitely. z. Improperly and . By our diviſions. a Addi ſon's Cato. 
ungrammatically for the oblique caſe, us. 1 Solemn impreſſions that ſeem to weaken the mind, may, by 
| * Retire awe to our chamber, | proper reflection, be made to ſtrengthen it. Clariſſu. 

A little water clears us of this deed. Shakeſs, Wea'xLING. n. [trom weak. A ieeble creature. 

Fair and noble hoſtels, _ Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight: 

Me are your gueſts to-night.  Shakeſp. Macbeth, And, weakling, Warwick takes his gi again, „ 
Notwithſtanding animals had nothing like the uſe of reaſon, And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubect. Shakeſps 
ve find in them all the lower parts of our nature, in the greateſt . Ulyſſes: who I thought was man; d ma 
Krength.  _— | AHadiſon. With great and goodly perſonage ;; and bore --- -- 

(2.) Vr firſt endure then pity the embrace. Pepe. A vertue anſwerable; and this ore 


Fo 


7. Not powerful; not potent. 8. Not well ſupported by 
Againſt the charm of beauty's powerful glance. Milton. 


leaſt ſenſe of them: powerful men are only awed by them as 
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Should ſhake with weight of ſuch a conqueror, | 
When now a weatling came, a dwarkie thing. 
. + » "ZEfop begged his companions not to overcharge him; they 
found him a weak/ng, and bade, him pleaſe himſelt. 


ets | L*'Eftrange. 
Wea'tLy. adv. [from weak.) 1. Feebly ; 


injudiciouſly; timorouſly ; with feebleneſs of mind. 
(8 2.) The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both far from 
the earth, and alſo within the earth. 3 Bacon. 
Was plighted faith ſo weakly ſeal'd above, "43 
That for one error, I muſt loſe your love. Dryden. 
(3.) This high gift of ſtrength committed to me, 
Under the ſeal of filence, could not keep, 
But weakly to a woman muſt reveal it 
Tancred, I neither am diſpos'd to make 
Requeſt for life, nor offer'd life to take : 
Much leſs deny the deed ; but leaſt of all 
Heneath pretended juſtice weakly fall.  Dryden's Fables, 
WAK Lv. adj. [from weak. ] Nor ſtrong ; not healthy. 
Being old and weakly, twenty years in priſon, it was ten to 
one that ever I ſhould have returned. |; Kateigh. 
WARXNESS. 2. /. [from weak.] 1. Want of ſtrength; 
want of force; feebleneſs. 2. Want of ſpritelinefs. 3. 
Want of ſteadineſs. 4. Infirmity; unhealthineſs, 5. 
WMant of cogency. 6 Want of judgment; want of te- 
ſolution; fooliſhneſs of mind. 7. Defect; failing. | 
(1.) Troy in our weakneſs lives, not in her ſtrength, 


Shalteſp. 
| Argument 
Of human weakreſc rather than of ſtrength, 
The generals tuice, as kept alive by fight, 
Now, not oppos'd, no longer can purſue : _ 
Laſting till "td had done his courage right, | | 
When he had conquer'd, he his weakneſs knew. Dryden. 
(2) New graces yearly like thy works diſplay, 
Soft without weakneſs, without glaring gay. Pope. 
(3.) By fuch a review we ſhall diſcern and ſtrengthen our 
- weakneſſes with good refolution, and ſo order our future con- 
verſation as may render us leaſt expoſed to falling. 
5 | | Rogers Sermons, 


(4.) Perſons in thoſe poſts derive a weakneſs of conſtitution 


Milton. 


Milton, 


their own education, Tem} le. 


(.) She ſeems to be conſeious of the weakneſs of. thoſe teſti- 


» 


'* Chapman. 


faintly ; with- - 
out ſtrength. 2. With want of efficacy. 3. Indiſcreetly 


from the eaſe and luxury of their anceſtors, and the delicacy of 
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N Ireland ought to be conſidered, not only in its own inte t. FF 


but likewiſe in relation to England, upon whole weal in the 
main, that of this kingdom depends. Tienple. 
A 18 O Blood hath 2 ſhed, 3 
Eire human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral aveal. Shakers 
Ho ſhall the e fuch a monarch ſea] 24 
An hour, and not defraud the publick wea!. Pope. 
WAL. 2. / {palan, Saxon] 1 


| he mark of a ſtripe, 
Like warts or weals it hangs upon her ſkin, © Donne, 
Wea away. inter. Alas. Obſolete. Spenſer, 
Weald, Wald, Walt. Whether ſingly or jointly benify a 
wood or grave, from the Saxon peald. __ Gibfon. 
WEALTH. z. / [yaleð, rich, Saxon.] 1. Proſperity; ex. 
ternal happineſs. 2. Riches; money, or precious goods. 


(I.) In all time of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth, 
in the hour of death, and in the day of judgment, good Lord 


deliver us. ba Common Prayer, 
2.) ——— In defart haſt thine habitance, 
And theſe rich heaps of wea/th doth hide apart 
From the world's eye and from her right ufanee, 
N Fairy Queen. 
| _ I ſhould forge . ER _ 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, | 
Deſtroying them tor wealth. Shakeſfteare's Macbeth. 
Once they flouriſhed in wealth and wit. Hoſyday. 
- I with thee, Vin, above ali wealth, : 
Both bodily and ghoſtly health: 
Not too much wit or wealth come ta thee ;- 8 
For much of either may undo thee. Biſhop Corbe g. 


Each day new wea/th without their care provides, 


They lie aſleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 
Wea'LrHILy, adv. [from wealthy.) Richly, 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua, : 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Ha leſp. 


Wea'LTHINESS. n. /. [from wealthy} -Richneſs. 
We a'LTHY. adj; from wwealth,] Rich; opulent; abun-- 
dant. | 1 
If a gentleman, or any wealthy. yeoman, have any children, 
the eldeſt ſhall be kept in ſome order, but all the reſt ſhall ſhift. 
and fall to this occupation of ſtealing. _ Spenſer. 
I will be married to a wealthy. widow, . 
Ere three days paſs. Shale ſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
My ſpeculations, when fold ſingle, like cherries upon the 
ſtick, are delights for the rich and wealthy ; after ſome time 


monies. | . : | Tillotſon, they come to market in great quantities, and are every ordinary 
(62.8 woman, and thence weak. | man's money 5 Addiſon, Spectator. 
eat is thy excuſe, . Not Neptune's ſelf from all his floods receives 


And I believe it; weakneſs to reſiſt 
Philiſtian gold: if. weakneſs may. excuſe, . 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Inceſtuous, ſacrilegious, but may plead it? 
All wickedneſs is weakneſs. | #4 
(7.) It you will work on any man, you muſt know his na- 

ture, and & lead him; or his weatne/es and diſadvantage 

ſo awe him, | Bacon. 
Many find a pleaſure in contradicting the common reports of 


' 


fame, and in ſpreading abroad the. weakneſſes of an exalted-_ 


character. Addiſon, Spectator. 
WZACK SIDE, . , [weak' and fide,} Foible; deficience; 
infirmity. 
This dog would have fought for his maſter in any other caſe; 
but the love of mutton was his weakfide. „ 
Trade has increaſed their, ſhipping, which they found 
their awea#/ide in their laſt attempts. | Temple 
Wear, u. J [pelan, Saxon; wwealuft, Dutch.] 1. Happi- 
neſs; proſperity ; floutiſhing ſtate. 2. Republick; ſtate; 
publick intereſt. BT” | | 
(1.) ——— Our wweal on you depending, ' » 
Counts it your.wweal, that he * liberty. Shakeſp. 
As we love the. weal of our ſouls and bodies, let us fo be- 
have ourſelves as we may be at peace with God, Bacon. 
— Thane, and of all thy ſons, | 
The deal or woe in thee is plac'd ; beware. Milton. 


le. 


Milton, 


flrange. . 
to be 


A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope, 
2 WEAN. wv, a. [penan, Saxon.] 1. To put from the 
breaſt ; to ablactate. 2, Lo withdraw. from any habit or 
deſire. | | | ö 


(1. nit. : 
the nipple; pretty fool to. ſee it fall out with 


She was weaned. when it did taſte the wormwood on 

the dug. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
I- have behaved as a child that is weaned of his mother. P/. 
In weaning young creatures, the beſt my is never. to let 

them ſuck the paps at all; for then they will drink up milk 

without any difficulty. Fay on the Creation. 
A fortnight before you wear calves from milk, let water be 


mixed with it. Mor timer”s Huſbandry: 
(2.) Here the place whoſe pleaſant fight fp 
From other ſhades have wean'd my wand'ring mind; 
Tell me what wants me here. „ Spenſer. 
I the rather wean me from deſpair, ep 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb. Shake ſp. 


Seriouſly. reflect on the happy. ſtate he ſhall moſt certainly 
arrive to, if he but wean himſelf from theſe worldly impedi- 
ments here that clog his ſoul's flight. | Dic. 

Children newly. weaned from their parents, put out their 
hands towards them in. their dreams, as if they were ſtill pre- 
r : a | Stillingſicet. 
There the coarſe cake, and homely huſks of beans 

From pamp'sing riot the young ſtomach wean, Dryden. 
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I The troubles of age were intended by the Author of our be- - To bis name inſerib'd, their tears they pay, 
ing to wear us gradually from our fondneſs of life, the nearer 


Wes approach to the end of it. 
WSANEL. n. tom wean.) 1. An anima newly 
weaned. 2. A child newly weaned. 
(1. Though when as Lowder was far away, 
This wolfiſh ſheep would catchen his preyz 
A lamb, or a kid, or a weanel waſt, 
With that to the wood would he ſpeed haſte. 

Too gorge the fleſh of lambs and weanling kids, 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies tow'rd the ſprings _ 
Of Ganges or Hydaſpes. a Milton's Par. Loft. 
WEA PON. . / [peapon, Saxon.] Inftrument of offence ; 

ſomething with which one is armed to hurt another. 
ANI The giant | 
Down let fall his arm, and ſoft withdrew 
His weafon huge, that heaved was on high, 
For to have ſlain the man that on the ground did lie. 
8 "4 Fenſer. 


The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword; | 
For I have loaden me with many ſpoils, | | 
' Uſing no other weapon but, his name. Shakeſp. H. VI. 

| Take this weg on | | 
Which I have here recover'd from the Moor, | 
ee > 0 emaetas re dhe Shakeſpeare's Othellbo. 
I | Touch me with noble anger; 

O let not womens weafons, water drops, _ 

Stain my man's checks. ©, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
His foes, who came to bring him death, | 
Bring him a weapon that before had none. Daniel, 

With his full force he whirl'd it farſt around, | 
Imperial Juno turn'd the courſe before; 
And fix'd the wand'ring weapon in the door. Dryden's An. 
Wrea'ronED. adj. [from weapon,] Armed for offence ; 


furniſhed with arms. 6. | 
In what ſort, ſo ill æweaponed, could you atchieve this enter- 
prize. | * | S1dney. 
Both the combatants entered, apparelled only in their doub- 
lets and hoſes, and weaponed with ſword, buckler, and dagger. 

ö | | Hayward, 


WA ron LESS, adj. [from aveapon.] Having no weapon; 


unarmed. . 
| | —— Sampſon 
Ran on embattÞd armies, clad in iron, 
And weaponleſs himſelf, : 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 
Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd cuiraſs, 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail, 
Adamantean proof. * Milton. 
WEATONSALVE. n. . [weapon and ſalve.] A ſalve which 
was ſuppoſed to cure the wound, being applied to the 
weapon that made it. . CB | 
That the ſympathetick powder and the weaponſalue con- 
ſtantly perform what is promiſed, I leave others to * 
To Weak. v. a. preterite were, participle worn. [penan, 
Saxon.] 1. To waſte with uſe or time, or inſtruments; 
| to impair or leſſen by gradual diminution. 2. To conſume 


tediouſſy. 3. To carry appendant to the body. 4. To 


_ exhibit in appearance. 5. Lo affect by degrees. 6. To 
Wear out. To haraſs. 7. To Wear out. To waſte or 
defiroy by degrees. FFF 
| 92 O wicked world! one that is well nigh worn to pieces 


Job, xiv. 19. 


An haſty ord, or an indiſcreet action, does not diſſolve the 
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Till years and kiſſes wear his name away. Dryden. 
Sqawift. © Kings titles commonly begin by force, . 
Which time wears off and mellows into right. Dryden. 


a 
* 
- 


4 No differences of age, tempers, or education, can wear out 
religion, and ict any conſiderable number of men free from it. 
2 Tillotſon's Sermons. 


p Theodoſius exerted himſelf to animate his penitent in the 
Spenſer. 


courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, and aber out of her mind 
groundleſs fears. Auen, Speflator. 
9 What maſks, what dances, - . .' 


To wear away this long age of three hours. Shaleſp. 
In moſt places, their toil is ſo extreme as they cannot/endure 
it above four hours; the reſidue they wear out at coites and 
kayles. EY Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Wiſeſt and beſt men full oft beguil d 7 "ap df 
With goodneſs principl'd, not to reject | 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, - 


» 


Are drawn to wear out miſcrable days. Milton. | 
1 This pale and angry roſe — 
Will I for ever wear. _ © Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


| Why art thou angry ?— 
That ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould wear a ſword, | 
Who wears not honeſty, | Shakeſp. King Lear, 
| What is this | 
That wears upon his baby brow the round = 
And top of ſovereignty. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
I am the firſt- born ſon of him that laſt Fr 
More the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakefp. 
Their adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plait- 
ing the hair, and of wearing of gold. 1 Pet. iii. 3. 
Eas d the putting off 


* 


Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we abear. | Milton, 
He aſk d what arms the ſwarthy Memnon wore ; 
What troops he landed. Dryden's Virg. Aneid. 


This is unconſcionable dealing, to be made a ſlave, and not 
know whoſe livery I wear. Dryden Spaniſh Friar, 
On her white breaſt a ſparkling croſs ſhe ore. Pope. 
(4) Such an ivfeftious face her ſprrow wears, - * 
I can bear death, but not Cydaria's tears. | 


(5.) Trials wear us into a liking of what poſſibly, in the 
firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us, | Locke. 


A. man who has any reliſh for true writing, from the maſter- 
ly Rrokes of a great author every time he peruſes him, wears 
himſelf into the ſame manner. Addijon, Spectator. 

(6.) He ſhall wear out the ſaints. Dan. vii. 25. 

(..) This very rev'rent lecher, quite aworn out | | 

With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout. Dryden, 
To WEAR. wv. n. I. To be waſted with uſe or time. It 

has _—_— ſome particle, as, out, away, of. 2. To 
be tediouſly ſpent. 3. To paſs away by degrees. 


Exod. xviii. 18. 


clination will eaſily learn to flight ſuch ſcarecrows. 
| | Locke. 


* 


Dey of Pie. WEAR. N Weard, whether initial or final, ſignifies 


o 


* 7 
N 


| er W ww 'E "A r 
5 wnticbfultals by care, from the: Saxon peandan, 60 Ward or . 8 86 Wall he * his means, wear his folders, | £20 
keep. --{ |: Gibſon,» Doing himſelf offence. -. 37445 2»: Sp Fulkes Cu far. 
Werner. n. /. [from aer] 1. One who has my thing The er ee ee Nat themſelves for 
| | *uppendant to his perſon. ' 2. That which walles or di- Mer „. 13. 


= SPY, 


1 | leep e 1 weary'd | | Milton, 
th miniſhes. 133 R pools. without the bruſhing air, 
| 8 .(1.) Were I the wearer of Antonio's beard, To curl the waves; and ſure ſome little care f 


I would not ſhave t to- day. Shaleſp. Ant. and . 4 
Cowels, hoods and habits with 1 wearers toſt, 9 8 144 55 ny whack Wy” repoſe, "WY 


"PI" 8-4 
_ 4 


k And flutter'd into * Wilton. 

| Armour bears off Ankle, and preſerves the wearer in the lay — ae 6 13855 en a for, 7 "0 

Tray of rpm ee 4 8 it is laid 1 Ly It would not be difficult to continue a paper Ib meſuinbg the 

| e ought to leave room for the humour of the artiſt or e nA On the reader IN OIbe Phage 

| g | thoughts in a different phraſe. Adaifon's Freebolder, 

i "WEATET, K Adaifon on lig. (2.91 ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

K. 2.) Take away this mike, from our dreſs and habits, and 7 e ad Shaleſp. Hen. v. 
4 all is turned into 1 paint and glitter, and ridiculous orna- Should the government be wearied out of its preſent pa- 

5 ments, as are a real ſhame to the wearer. Law, tience, what 1s to be expected by ſuch turbulent men. Addiſon, 

| Wea ly Phe 1. Nr wear.] Cloaths. | 9 Muſt'ring = her wiles, 

N Was idding; 4 | Wü blandiſh'd parleys, feminine aſſaults, 

: Give me my nightly avearing and adieu. hate. Tongue e. batte the firrceas' 'd not day nor night . 

| WI. RIN'ESS. n./. [from weary. ] 1. Laſſitude; ſtate of be- To ſtorm me over-watch'd and aweary'd out. Milton, 

| 0 2 20 NA, 2. F. e 573 of laude. 3 Weil RY. 4% [penis Saxon; wae! en, io be tired, Dutch] 

Pe” 48 TH ing. 4 a Ee | 1. Subdued by fatigue z tired with labour. 2. Impatient 

| wil EEE N 8 Mo arinefs . of the. continuance of any dus painful or i kſome. 3. 

| Os ves: wpos the frat, whtes: r ety doth Deſirous to diſcontinue. . 4. Caufing wearineſs ; tireſome. 

: Finds the down pillow hard, Shakeſp Cymbeline. .__ (2.) Fair Pheebus gan deeline, in haſte, _ 

, Water-fowls ſupply the awearineſs of a long flight by taking His PT waggon to the weſtern vale. Weoenſer. 

3 Hale Gentle Warwick, 

| 1 Heaven, when the creature. lies proftrate in the weakneſs. of | Let me embrace thee in my weary arms, | 

"WED ſleep and wearmeſs," rende the governg of night and darkneſs - * I, that did never weep, now melt with woe, | Shakeſp. 

| to conceal it. r WOO Sermons. I ami weary, yea, my memory 1s tir'd ; 5 

To full bowls each other they provoke; Have we no wine here. e 
At length, with wearineſs and wine oppreſs d, T An old man broken with the Borte of ſtate, 

| They riſe from table, and withdraw to reſt. Dryden. Is come to lay his weary bones among ye: | 

N | (2.) The more remained out of the wearineſs and-fatigue of Sire him a little earth for Charity. ß. Fhæteſp. 

| thei Ms aches. Clarendon. - Let us not be weary in well-doing. Gal. vi. 9. 


Our ſwords ſo wWholly did the fates employ 
WTIARISR. adj. {I ayer "FE yen, Saxon, a quagmire. eee rs ar e*cofmyrireg, anc 


i | See WEERISsH] 1. Boggy; watery. 2. Weak ; waſhy. Retus'd the work we brought; and out of b 
1 5 reath . 
t 2.) A garment . and wide for many of their heart Made ſorrow and deſpair —— for death. — Dryden. 


"VS — 


1 ill diſpoſed bodies. Carew's Sur ey of Cornwall. 2.) The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had been 
| We rs OME. azj. (from en.] Troubleſome; tedious ; R to go 1 finding of things propoſed to him with- 
| cauſing 'wearineſs. - „ | out conſideration of his honour or intereſt. =» *Clarendm. 
The ſoul preferreth reſt i in ene before aweariſone labour My hopes all flat, nature within me ſeems, | | 
[- to know. Hooker , In all her functions, weary of herſelf. | Milton. 
; Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 3.) See the revolution of the times, . 
| | | Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome. Shateſp, Make mountains level, and the continent 
g Troops cameto the army the day before, haraſſed with a long Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf 
; and eveart ſome march. Bacon. Into the ſeas. +  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 4 
F Coſtly I reckon not them alone which charge the purſe, but (4.) Their gates to all were open evermore 
which are wearrſome and importune in ſuits, | Bach. That by the weary way were travelling, 4 
Shrinking up or ſtretching out are weariſome poſitions, and And one fat waiting ever them before Ns 
ſuch as perturb the quiet of thoſe parts. Brown. To call in comers- by that needy were and poor. Spenſer, 
This muſt be our taſk | 3 | The wearreft and moſt lothed life Ls 
In heav'n, this our delight ; how weariſome - | That age, ach, penury, impriſonment,, _ A 
Eternity ſo ſpent, in worſhip paid 7 Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe. | 72 or 
To whom we hate. Milton, Par. Loft To what we fear of death. 4 - , Shakefp. 
Satiety from all things elſe doth come, f Put on what aueary negligence you pleaſe,” | | 
Then life muſt to itſelf grow weariſome. bam. You and your fellows ; I'd have it come to ate: ; 
We x'x1s OME LY. adv. [trom wweariſome.] Tedioully ; ; lo Shakeſpeare». 
as to cauſe wearineſs. WZA“sE TL. n. . Iperel, faxes; ;. gel, Dutch; 8 
As of Nimrod, fo are the opinions of writers different touch- Latin.] A ſmall animal that eats corn and killg mice. 
bs ing Aſſur, and che beginning of that great ſtate of Aſſyria; a Ready in gybes, quick - anſwer d, ſaucy, and 
1 controverſy ' weariſomely diſputed, without 8 direct proof or As quarrelſome as the ag,! . obeſe Ole. 
certainty. ' Raleigh. A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlinõͤK 
Wew RISOMENESS. 7. f. {from auer iſome.] 1. The qua- In at a corn · loft through a chi. oo g - Pope. 
| lity of tiring. 2. The ſtate of being eaſily tire... We'sand. . . [paren,. Saxon. This word is very va- 


A wit, quick without lightneſs, without brittle- - 
> 4 2 5 of 2 things without tour wee, diligent in SS 
painful things without aveariſomeneſs. '- Aſcham's 8 the breath in drawn and A ihe fat ox, 
| To WAA. v. a. in om the adjeCtive.} 1. To tire; Marry Dippon;” what fhoul8 him. affra 17 
fatigue ; to haraſs ; to ſubdue by labour. 2. To wake 4 eee 15 0 hes, 5 r 
impatient of n 3. Fo We ot haraſs'by * Por had His weaſund been à little wider, 15 5 5 171 > 
irkſome. He would Rave devoured: both hidder and 5 Went . 
e Bau dat ut enemy fck : Cruochis wezandwith the Knife. Shbalep. Tempe, 


—, 


| WEA'THER. . / [peven, Saxon. ] 
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2 a 


to the lungs, then into the aſpera arteria, or wwea/and, :: 
from thence be coughed up and ſpt out by the mouth. +. 
The ſhaft that ſlightly was impreſs'd, 54 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, -- 
© _ Drove through his neck aſlant; he ſpurns the ground, 
And the ſoul iſſues through the weazon's wound. 
| 1, tate. of air, re- 
{peQing either cold or heat, wet or drineſs. 2. The 
change of the ſtate of the air. 3 Tempeſt; ſtorm. 
(r.) Who's there, befides foul weather P—One mended like 
the aveatber,. moſt unquietly. | Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
I am far better born than is the king: | an Ke 
But I muſt make fair aweather yet a while, 
„Till Henry be more weak and I more ſtrong. 
Again the Northern winds may fing and plow, 
And fear no haven but from the weather now.” «+ Convley. 
.- Men muſt content themſelves to travel in all weathers, and 
through all difficulties. L DPEftrange. 
- The ſun raeiria? The” 
Foretels the change of weather in the ſkies, 
Whene'er through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
; n a driſling day. | Dryden. 
(2. 


| Shak: ſp. 


It is a reverend thing to ſee an ancient caſtle not in decay; 
how much more to behold an ancient family, which have ſtood 
againſt the waves and weathers of time. | Bacon. 
| (3+) What guſts of weather from that gath' ring cloud, 
My thoughts prefage.. '- 11 © | ++ Dryaen's Virgil. 


Ta WEA T HER. wv: a. [from the noun.] 1. To expoſe to 
the air. 2. To paſs with difficulty. 3. To WEeaTHER 
a point, Lo gain a point againſt the wind; to accom- 
pk againſt oppoſition, 4. To WEATHER out. To en- 

- UUTreE, . | 
(1.) He perch'd on ſome branch thereby, 
Jo weather him and his moiſt wings to diy. 
MMuſtard-: ſeed gather for being too ripe, * 
And weather it wel, yer ye give ita ſtripe. Tuer. 
(. 2.) He weather d fell Charibdis; but ere long, 
The ſkies were darken'd, and the tempeſts ſtrong. Garth. 
Could they weather and tz:.d the ſhock of an eternal dura- 
tion, and yet be at any time ſubje& to a diſſolution. Hale. 
(3.) We have been tugging a great while againſt the ſtream, 
and have almoſt weatber'd our point; a ſtretch or two more will 
do the work. , ' | Addiſon. 
| (4.) When we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, | 
And aeather'd out the ſtorm that beats upon us. Addiſon, 


"Spenſer. 


WeaTHERBEATEN, adj. Haraſſed and ſeaſoned by hard 


- 


weather. FIG | 
They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly ar- 
rayed, extremely weatberbeaten ; the old man blind, the young 
man leading him. | a4; 4305 Srdney. 
She enjoys fure peace for evermore, 78 
As weatherbeaten ſhip arriv'd on happy ſhore. | 
Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy bottom'd Severn, have I ſent 


Him bootleſs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shak. H. IV. 


' | Spenſer, 


1 hope when you know the worſt, you will at once leap into 
the river, and ſwim. through handſomely, and not wweatherbea- 


us 


ten with the divers blaſts of irreſolution, ſtand ſhivering upon 


the brink. i Suc kling. 
8 <w A weatherbeaten veſſel holds 
Gladly the port. Milton. 


4% x | 4 8 Kn =} 
Dido receiv'd his zweatherbeaten troops. Dryd, Virgil. 
The old weatherbeaten ſoldier carries in his hand i 
Wea'THERBO ARD, or Meat berboau. u. /, 


he Roman 
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© Matter to be diſcharged by expeftoration waſt frft pen in. | 
\, Matir16.be dihurgd by experi iv fin i d. (.) But ale 1 th 


A kingfiſher hanged by the bill, converting the breaſt to tha 


Dryden. 


To WEAVE. V. 4. Preterite 
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eLveathercoch. 


point of the horizon from whence the wind doth blow, is a ve- 
xy ſtrange introducing of natural veathercocks. Brown. 
| (2) Where had you this pretty aveatbercock ?P——1 cannot 


tell what his name is my huſband had him of. Shak, 
le break my promiſe and abſolve my vow ! _ | 
The word which I have given ſhall ſtand like fate, 
Not like the king's, that aveathercoch of ſtate. Dryden, 
WEex'THERDRIVEN. part. Forced by ſtorms or contrary 


winds. © | 
Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was wweatherdriven 
into Weymouth, _ Carew's Survey. of Cornwall, 
Wea'THERGAGE. . /. [weather and gage.] Any thing 

that thews the weather. Pry | 
To vere and tack, and fteer a cauſe, 


Againſt the Fr ag of of laws, Hedibras. 


(.) John's temper depended very much upon the air; his ſpi- 
rits roſe and fell with the aweatherg laſs. | Arbuthnot. 
We ſhall hardly wiſh for a perpetual equinox to ſave the 
charges of weatherglaſſes ; for the two equinoxes of our year 
are the moſt windy and tempeſtuous, "Bentley's Sermons. 
(2.) As in ſome aweatherglafs my love I hold, 8 
Which falls or riſes with the heat or cold, | 
Iwill be conſtant yet. ö D 
WrATHERASYV. n. ſ. [weather and /py ] A ſtar-gazer ; 


Donne. 
WralrugRWISsE. adj. [weather and æviſe] Skilful ia 
foretelſing the weather. = bo | 
Wea'rTHERWISER.'n. . [weather and wiſen, Dutch; ta 
ſhow.] Any thing that foreſhews the weather. 3 
Moſt vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm ſun- 
ſhiny weather, and again clofe them toward the evening, or in 
rain, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening and 
ſhutting of which are the countryman's weatherwiſer. | 


Derbam's Phyfico-Theolog y. 


Tode n, aweaded ; [yepan, Saxon ; ce den, Dutch.) To 

To form by texture ; to form by inſerting one part of the 

materials with another, 2. To unite by intermixture. 3. 
Jo interpoſe; to inſert. | 


(1.) — Here in her hairs j 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 
A golden meſh to intrap the hearts of men, TE 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs.. * Shak, 


The women ove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings, xxiii, 7% 
There our ſecret thoughts unſeen, AE: | 
Like nets be weav'd and intertwin'd, 


Wherewith we'catch each other's mind. Carew, 


White ſeem'd her robes, yet woven fo they were, Ws. 
As ſnow and gold together had been wrought. ryden. 
Theſe purple veſts were aveav'd by Dardan dames, Dryd. 

Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, PTE 


With kind concern and ſkill has weav'd 
A ſilken web; and ne'er ſhall fade 
Its colours; gently has he laid 
The mantle o'er thy ſad diſtreſs: _ 7 
And Venus ſhalt the texture bleſs. . 
2.) When religion was quover into the civil government 
as) 3 under the protection of the emperors, mes 
three firſt centuries of chriſtianity, men who embraced this re- 
ligion had given up all their intereſts in this world, and lived 


in a perpetual preparation for the nent. 
el N 4 10 Xo + N r » a f | + . 
4) 3 * a. Th, A 24 _ " oor b & SHS. £8 £6.48 . 
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WZNTRAE RGLASS. n. J. [weather and gl.] 1. A baro- 
meter; a glaſs that ſhews the weight of the air. 2. A 
thermometer: Leſs uſed. _ | 
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Prior. 


i e ne the, fon ee i lte, thoughtthy Wich be 
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wove, weaved, part. paſſ. 
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thoughts and diſcourſes were full of ſecular affairs; but in the 
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850 Theduke be here to-night ! the better! bell! 
This weaver itſelf perforce into my bulinels, * 
To Weave. w. n, To work with a loom. 


I. I | 


"> 


| Weaver, n. J, [from wweaue.], One who takes theads 


* 


into cloth. F 
5 — Upon theſe taxations, - 
The clothiers all not able to maintain 1 6 
' The many to them 'longing, have put olf 

The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, 4veavers. Shak. Hen. III. 
_ My days are ſwifter than a.aweaver's ſhuttle, and are ſpent 
without hope. | | 
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(49 Though the principal men of the "houſe of commons = 
were again elected to ſerve in this parliament, yet they were 
far from wedding the war, or taking themſefves* to. be con- 
cerned to make good any declaration made by the former. 

1 a 22 ** ClaFendon, 


8 bb Poſitively and concernedly wwedded his cauſe: Clarendon, 
5 


en are wwedded- to their luſts, and reſolved upon a 
wicked courſe; and ſo it becomes their intereſt to wiſh there 


Wy | 


-were ng Godezryt us 2 2+ © » Tillotſor's Sermons, 
0 Wep. V. 1. To conttact matrimony. [SY r 
2 ———— When I ſhall awed, 1 


That lord whoſe hand ſliall take my plight, ſhall carry 


The weaver may caſt religion upon what loom he pleaſe. 4 lord han : 
3 AYE bas . 8 y Hobel. Half my: love with him, half my care and duty. | bal. 
Her flag aloft ſpreads ruffling to the wind, von \ Þ ** 1 To love, to wed, RE LIPS, 
And ſanguine ftreamers ſeem the flood to fire: Yo ymen's rites, and for the marriage bed 
The aweawver charm'd with what his loom defign'd, Lou were ordain d. : Suckling, 
Goes on to lee, and knows not to retire, Dryden. 5 mor wok Guiſcard, by blind fancy led, 2 
WA VERTISH. 7. ſ. [araneus piſcis, Latin] A fiſn. 7 alty choice as many women Wed z.' - . 
r eee Ainfeworth, But with deliberate care, Dryden, 


1. Texture; any thing wo- 


WEB. „ / [pcbba, Saxon. 2 


yen: 2 Some part of a word. Obſolete. © 3. A kind 
duſky film that hinders the ſight ; ſuffuſion, | 
() Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' fake, _ 
Devis'd a web her wooers to deceive ; | 
In which the work that ſhe all day did make, 


The fame at nigbt ſhe did again unrea ve. Spenſer. 
rr — Staid at Ale, r 8 a he” | 

And heard within, the goddeſſe elevate | 

A. voice divine, as at her web ſhe wrought, __. . ;- 
Subile, and glorious, and paſt earthly, thought. Chapman. 
Spiders touch'd, ſeek their <veb's inmoſt part. Davies. 

— —— By day the web and loom. | 
And homely houſhold taſk ſhall be her doom. Dryden. 


The fates, when they this happy web have ſpun, 
Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run. Dryden. 
( 2.) The ſword, whereof the aveb was eel; 22 
Pommel, rich ſtone; hilt, gold, approv d by touch. Fairf. 
(3) This is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the 
pin, ſquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakeſp. 
Wr BBE PD. adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. | 
Such as are whole-footed, or whoſe toes are webbed toge- 
ther, their legs are generally ſhort, the moſt convenient ſize for 
ſwimming. 5 Derbam's Phyſico- Theology. 
We'sro0o0TED. adj. [web and foot.] Palmipedous ; hav- 
ing films between the toes. | 
Webfooted fowls do not live conſtantly - the land, nor 
fear to enter the water. „ Kay on ihe Creation. 
Wegs TER. n. / [pebrcne, Saxon; a woman-weaver.] 
A weaver, Obſolete. „ 
Atter local names, the moſt in number have been derived 
from occupations ; as Taylor, Vebſter, Wheeler. Camden, 
To WED. v. a. [pevlan, Saxon.] 1. To marry ; to take 
for huſband or wife. 2. To join in marriage. 3. To 
unite for ever. 4. To take for ever. 5. To unite by 
love or fondneſs. oY TT | 
(1.) If one by one you wedded all the world. 
Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good 
To make a perfect woman; ſhe you kill'd 


Would be unparalell'd. a . Shalk. 
Never did thy beauty, ſince the dax 10 
I faw thee firſt, and avedded thee, adorn'd 5 
With all perfection, ſo inflame my ſenſes. Milton. 
Cloe, blind to wit and worth, 1 y 
Weds the rich dullneſs of ſome ſon of earth. Pape. 
(2.) In Syracuſe was I born, and wed iet 
Unto a woman happy but for me. | Sbhaleſp. 


— Then I ſhall be no more; 
And Adam, wedded to another Ex, | 
: Shall live with her. 2 x Milton's Par. Loft. . 
The woman in us ill proſecutes a deceit like that baghs in 
an Eve, 


the garden ; and our underſtandings are wedded to 5 
fatal as the mother of their miſeries. | Glanville,” 


(3.) Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, a 0M 
And thou art avedded to calamity, Shak, Romeo and Juliet. 


\We'ppinG, n. % 


. Wen heavy hammers on the wedge are fwaid. 


[trom wed] : Marriage; nuptials ; the 


nuptial ceremony. 


— —— Come, away! n 
For oe tall hence upon your wwedding-day, © Shakeſp. 
I I will dance and eat plums at your wedding, Shakeſps 
Let her beauty be her wedding dower | 
For me and my poſſeſſions the eſteems not. Shakeſp. 


When my ſon was entered into his wedding<chamber, be fell 
down and die. . 
T heſe three country bills agree, that each 'wwedding produces 
four children. Hoo *_ . Graunt's Bills of Mortality...” 

His friends were invited to come and make merry with him, 
and this was to be the'wedding-fealt.  — L'Eftrange. 

If the aftirmed herſelf a virgin, ſhe muſt on her wedding - 
day, and in her wedding cloaths perform the ceremony of g9- 
ing alone into the den, and ſtay an hour with the lion. 


: » & 8 Swift, 
A voman ſeldom aſks advice before ſhe has bought her aved- 
ding cloaths. and i 5 | Sectator. 
Wepee. n, / [vegge, Daniſh ; wegge, Dutch.]- 1. A 
body, which having a ſhatp edge, continually growing 
thicker, is uſed to cleave timber ; one of the mechanical 
powers. 2.-A mals of metal. 3. Any thing in the form 
of a wedge. | | 55 
(1. ) A barbarous troop of clowniſh fone, 
* E _— ee r. down threw; | 
nder the wedge I heard the trunk to groan... | 
The fifth 3 faculty is the 2 0 uſed in the 3 
of wood. Wiſtinss Mathematical Magick. 
He left his wedge within the cloven oak. Dryd, Ancid, 
The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with 
a wedge of his own timber. Arbuthnot's Hift. of John Bull. 
2.) As ſparkles from the anvil uſed to fly, 
Spenſer. 


When I faw a goodly Babyloniſh garment, and a wedge of 


gold of fifty ſnekels weight, then I coveted them. Job. vii. 
By & In warlike muſters they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges and half-moons and wings. Milton. 


To WEDGE. w. a. from the noun.] 1. To cleave with a 


wedge. 2. To drive as a wedge is driven. 3. To force 


as a wedge forces. 4. To faſten by wedges. 5. To fix 
as a wedge, f FG | 
4.) My heart 3 
As wedged with a gh would rive in twain, "+ 
| | Leſt Hector, or my father, ſhould perceive me. Shakeſp. 
2.) Where have you been broiling: - 
IN ie 9 the abbey, where a finger 1 
ould not be w-eadg' d in more. © Shak, Hen 15 
„.) Fart ; e 
In common, rang d in figure wedge their wa; 
Intelligent of ſeaſons. Mun Par, Loft, 


(4) Weage on the keeneſt ſcythes, _ 

And give us ſteeds that ſnort againſt the foe. A. Philips. 
C.) Your wit will not fo ſoon ont as another man's will; it 
is ſtrongly wedged up in a blockhead, -  hakeſps 
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___. Sergefthus in the centaur, ſoon he paſüdſd. (4 .) My mind for aveeds your yirtue's: livery wears. | 
_  » Wedg'd in the rocky ſhoals and eker tal. r 8 f ao Kidncy. 
What impulſe can be propagated from one particle, entumb' d Neither is it any man's buſineſs to cloath all his ſervants with 
and wwedged-in the very center of the earth, to another in the one weed ; nor theirs to cloath themſelves fo, if left to their 
center of Saturn, +» _ : | Bentley's Sermons, |, own judgments. ACE r 3 B00 


| I'S | e . | 4 j 5 Th | Ws” h | 
Wo Lock. n. /. [pev and lac, Sax, marriage and gift.] As and Gre, i ag Were dee 8 
| 


Marriage; matrimony: His feet all b wer. „ e ; 
| | ; are, his. beard all hoary gray, 14 5 
. dhe doth ſtray about f And by his belt bis book he hanging had. 44 Spenſer. 


By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays Livery is alſo. called the upper weed: which a. ſerving man 


For happy aved/oct hours. Shaleſp. wears, fo called as it was delivered and taken from him-at 
Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 3 pleaſure. 3 PETIT YETI = OY 
Vovr father s wife did after avedlock bear him : | | The ſnake throws her enamelled ſkin, n. TH 
And if ſhe did play falſe, the fault was hers. | Shak, Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. , Shake. 
Can wedlock know ſo great a curſe, 2 — Throngs of knights and barons bold, _ . 
As putting huſbands out to nurſe? — ea veland. In eg; of peace high triumphs bold, PORN 

A happieſt choice too late, With ſtore of ladies: | 1 Milton. 
Shall meet already link d, and wed/ock-bound | NN. — Lately your fair hand in woman's weed; 45 
To a fell adverſary, Milton Par. Loft. Wrapp'd my glad head * Faller. 

May not a priſon or a grave, | 6 in eng pI. 
3 8 | | 3.) The morning in her throne of gold, 
Like wedlock, honour's title have ? F Denham. Survaid the vaſt world; by 4 Levitt light, | 597 : | : 


One thought the ſex's prime felicity 


The n ' i : n 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free: e nymph adorn'd me with. attires as bright; 


. . * H | att hir 1 2 
And uncontroll'd to give account to none. | Dryden. To er own hands putting on, both ſhiet and weeds: Chapm 


| * : Weep. v. 4. (from the noun.] 1. To rid of -noxious- 
A. man. determined about the fiftieth year of his 844% ö. plants, 2. To take away as noxious plants. 3. To free 
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Ws, from any thing hurtful ffenſi To root out vi 
= 8 Ot 3 or offenſive. 4. Ior vice. 48 
We'p ann n. J. Iyodenr dag, Saxon; odenſday, Swe- (1.) When you ſow the berries of bays, werd not the bor- M 
diſh,; abend,“ Dutch; wenſdgy, Iſlandick! The ders for the firkt half year; for the weed giveth them ſhadel 1 
fourth day of the week, ſo named by the Gothick nations | | IM 6 | Bacon. bil 
from Moden or Odin. , Pounr ſeedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow a weeding or IY 
g Where is the honour of him that died on av2dneſday. | "I nt upon 2 . Mortimer. 1 
| | Shakeſpeare. 2.) — _— rcius, 165" W027 mM 
| The offices of prayer he had in his church, not only upon Each word thou'ſt ſpoke hath weeded from my heart + 7 
| the ſundaies, and feſtivals, and their eves, as alſo aria 1 > 8 A 82 of ancient _— 9 8 a FR pt eee 3 
and fridaies. | „ Fell. arcaſms, contumelies, and invectives, ſo many pages i oa 
"nm 5 | | s of our controverſial writings, that, were thoſe weeded out, + 
| Wee. adj, [A Saxon word of the ſame root with wweeing, many wolumeryzwould be reduced:ss naibas matinee * 
| Dutch, wenig, German.] Little; ſmall: whence the temper. er | 4 Drag ef Plevy. BAY 
: word weaſle or wweeſel is uſed for little; as a weeſel face. (3) He weeded the kingdom of ſuch as were devoted to Bi. 
. In Scat land it denotes ſmall or little; as, wee ane, a little Elaiana, and manumized it from that moſt e e 
4 one, or child; a ee bit, a little bit. racy, 3 TIED Horbell Vocal Foreſt. 
Does he not wear a great round beard, like a glover's par- (4.) Wiſe fathers be not as well aware in weeding from 
N ing knife ?—No, forſooth; he hath but a little auer face with a their children ill things, as they were before in grafting in them 
| little yellow beard, Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. — Pg : | 8 ; Aſcbam s Schoolmaſter. 
EN L 2 | 1 20 8 a One by one, as they appeared, they might all be weded out 
V 1 nM e [This 5 n 8 75 7 wy] = without any ſigns that ever they had been theres. Locke, 
| | E cion of a weechelm grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put We'zpzr. n. , [from weed.) ' One that takes away any 
| forth leaves as broad as the brim of a hat. | Bacon, ching. ee, ia) . uf ** ee dee nn 
| . C X 13 A weeaer out of his proud adverſaries, 1851 DH 
Weep. n. . lyeod. Saxon, tares.] 1. An herb noxious ow A liberal rewarder of his friends. 1 Shak. Richi III. 
5 uſeleſs. 2. {Warva, Saxon; waed, Durch]! A gar- Welz Du ook. u. J. lavecd and hook.] * A hook by which 
” ment; cloaths; habit; dreſs, Now ſcarce in uſe, ex 4 are cut un extirpate „ 007 OR 
cept in wvidow's weeds, the mourning dreſs of a widow. 3. In May get a weedbook, a crotch; and a glove; * 
- It is 9975 by CHINA tows vere eee b 4 And weed out ſuch weeds as the corn dath not love. 'Tufer. 
| 1.) If he had an immoderate ambition; which is a wer 1 . | | 
mA 12 a wveed, apt to grow in the beſt ſoils, it doth- not ap- We'eDLes9. adj. [from weed] Free from weeds ; free 
pear that it is in bis nature. Clarenden. from any thing uſeleſs or noxious. i 
— He wand' ring feeds / bes... 1... ot 
as 8 de e Sandys, "Which of themſelves produce no venomous fin. Donne. 
| re RIVA. "FLY ED 7 i A cryſtal brook, - r . . 
| Too much manuring fill'd that field with aveeds, 0 | | | 
| While ſects, like locuſts, did deſtroy the ſeeds. —Denham. When troubled moſt it does the bottom ſſow-w rj 
Stinking weeds and poiſonous plants have their uſe. More. Tis weedlefs all above, and rockleſgall below... Dryden. 


When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to kill the weeds. WE EDV. adi. [from weed.] 1. Conſiſting of - weeds; - 2. 


05 h | LY * Huſbandiy. Abounding with weeds. - 1, SE e Ui 
4 Their virtue, Ike their Tyber's SOT oo oo nr WF wt There on the pendant boughs, her caronet weed 
| Rolling, its cqurſe defign'd the country's good 3_ | | Clamb'ringtohang, an-envious liver broke, 
But oft the torrent's too impetuous ſpeed, | a When down her weedy trophies and herſelf” Pi 4-19 4 23 : 
From the toy earth tore ſome polluting weed 3. T | * Fell in the weeping bro. Shah, Hamber. 


And with the blood of Jove there always ran . (2. Hid in a weedy lake all night Il, ð ͤ⸗ £4 8 
Some viler part, ſome fr oo of the man. Prior. 0p 2 of ſafety. ay N 1110 red. Bete. 

If they are often ſeen to loſe that little religion they were If it is-eedy, iet it lie upon the ground. Mortimer.” 
taught in their youth, tis no more to be wondered at, than | 1 ö PIO +488 
to ſee a little flower choaked and killed amongſt rank 2veeds, WEEK. 2. /. [peoc, Saxon; wveke, Dutch; avecka, Swe- 
* E 14 | C1 | | 48 E | 5 n % * 3 3h.” 7 5 diſh: ]- The ſpace of ſeven days, . : Fg Le 1 
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Folk) her week, eee . Teh, xxix. 


The diviſion of time by weeks, hath: been univerſally ob- 


Arved in the world, not only amongſt the eivilie'd, bur like- 
* lit. 


- wiſe among the moſt barbarous nations. 
We'ekDay. n. . {aveek and day]. Any day not Sunduy. 
One ſolid diſh his weekday meat affords, | 

An added pudding folemniz'd the Lord's. Pope. 
We'zekLy. adj. [from week.] Happening, produced, or 


done once a week; hebdomadary, 
The Jews had always their werbe readings of the law of 


| Moſes. | Hooker. 
So liv'd our fires, ere Ga learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with heirs their weekly bill. Dryden. 


Nothing more frequent in their wWweelly papers, than affecting 
to confound. the terms of clergy and 
loading the latter with calumny. 

We'zxLY. adv. [from week. ] Once a week ; by hebdo- 
mada periods. 

Theſe are obliged to perform divine worſhip i in their turns 
weekly, and are ſometimes called hebdomadal canons, Ayife. 


Werl. u. , [pe}, Saxon.} 1. A whirlpool. 
gen ſnare ot trap for fiſh, ¶ perhaps from willow. ] 


Te Weew. v. n. [penan, Saxon ; vue nen, Duich. ] To 


think; to imagine ; to form a notion; to fancy. Ob- 


ſolete. 
Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 


Well may I weer your grief is wond'rous great. 
S8o well it her beſcems, that ye would weer 

Some angel ſhe had been. Spenſer's Epitbalamium. 

When weening to return, whence they did ſtray, 

They cannot find that path which firſt was ſhown ; 

But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 

Furtheſt from end then, when they neareſt ween, 
Thy father, in pity of my hard diſtreſs, 
Levy'd an army, we to redeem £2 

| And reinſtal me in the diadem. Shak, Henry VI, 
1 Veen you of better luck, 

I mean, in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
. Whoſe miniſter you are, while here he liv'd 
Von this nau Mer earth. Shak. Henry vin. 
weren d 
That ſelf-fame "6a by fight or by ſurprize, 
To win the mount of God ; oo. on his co ogra 


+ To ſet the envier of his ſtate, the 1 
Aſpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. Miton. 


Thenſer. 


* 


Spenſer. 


Fo WEEP. v. n. wo and part. paſſ. wept, wweeped, 


. To ſhow ſorrow by tears. 2. To 


| Fpeopan, Saxon. ] 
3. To lament ; to com- 


hed tears from * paſſion. 
wa: N 
| 1) -In that fad time 
740 manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear; 
And what theſe ſorrows could not hence exhale, 
- That beauty * aud made them blind with weeping. 
e 
I fear he will prove the wwerping hiloſopher when he grows 
eld, being ſo full of unmannerly ſadneſs in his youth. Shak. 
'D he days of weeping and mourmng for Makes were ended. 
Deut. xxxiv. 8. 
Have you wept for your fin, ſo chat you were indeed ſorrow - 
ful in your ſpirit? Are you fo ſorrowful that you hate it? 
Do you ſo hate it that you have left it? * br. 
Away, with women weep, and leave me here, 
Fi d, ike a man, to die without a bear, | 
Or ſave,. or ſlay us both. 
A corps it was, but whole i it was, unknown 3 
Vet mov d, howe'er, ſhe made the caſe her own 5. 
Took the bad omen of a ſhipwreck'd man. 
As for a Tw eßt. 
Wen Darius wept over his army, that within a ſingle 
not à man of all that confluence would be 
improved his meditation by adding, that yet all of them ſhould 


© Dryden, 


Dryden. 
age 


meet with ſo many evils, e every one mould wiſh himſelf aps 7. 3 


dead . before. Mu le- — For Drath. 
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igh-church, and then 


- Swift. -, 


2. A twig- 
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(a. / Then OR TI wo 
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And I for forrow 
That ſuch a king wou play do · peeß⸗ 


And go the fools Shak. The * 

(3) y * unto me, ſaying, Give us "_ that we may 

- Wk. © Numb, 
To Weary. v. a. 1. To ſweat with tears 3 bs bewail; to 

bemoan. 2. To ſhed moiſture, 3. Fo drop. 4. To 


abound with wet. 
(2.) If thou wilt aweep my fortunes, take * eyes. 


Sharkeſbeare. 
Nor was. J near to cloſe his dying eyes, wh 
To waſh his wounds, to weep his obſequies. Dryden. 
We wand'ring | | 
Through dreary waſtes, and veep each other's v woe. Pope, 
—— Thus was this place 2 
A bo ppy rural feat of various view, 
8. whoſe rich trees auer od rous gums and balm. 


Milton. 
(3.) Let India boaſt ber Fun Lib, we 
The weeping amber or the balm * 7 
- While by our oaks the ale ads are borne, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. boa 


(4- ) Rye-graſs grows on clayey and weeping ry 
7 1 M | 
Wir ER. . / [from weep.} 1. One who 8 f 
lamenter; a bewailer ; a mourner. 2. A white border 
on the ſleeve of a mourning coat. 

(1.) If you have ſerved God in an holy AY ſend away 
the women and the 2 : tell them it is as much intempe- 
rance to weep too much as to laugh too much: if thou art 
alone, or with fitting company, die as thou ſhould'ſt ; but do 
not die . and like a fox catched in a ade Taylor, 


Laughter is eaſy ; but the wonder lies 
What ſtore of 8e ** ly'd the wweeper's eyes. Dryd. . 
Wz'znxrsn. adj. EARISH.] This old word is uſed 
by Aſcbam i in a 2 which the lexicographers ſeem not 
to have known, Applied to taſtes, it means infipid ; ap- 
plied to the body, weak and waſhy : here it ſeems to mean 
four ; ſurly. 

A voice not ſoft, wal piping, womaniſn; but audible, . 
ſtrong, and manlike : a countenance not wweerifh and crabbed, 
but fair and comely. Aſcham's Schcolmaſter. 

To Wer. v. n. pre reterite' wet, or wute. [plcan, Saxon; 
weten, Dutch.) To know; to be informed ; to have 
knowledge. Obſolete. 5 

Him the prince with gentle court did board; 
Sir knight, mought I of you this court” read, 
To weet*why on your ſhield, fo _ ſcor d, 


Bear ye the picture of wel lady's head: ? _ Spenſer, 
J bin 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet 
We ſtand up peerleſs. | Shak. Ant. and care | 
But well I Wees thy cruel wrong | 
Adorns a nobler poet's ſong. Prior. 
WS ET LESS. adj. [from wweet.] Unkvowing -- Spenſer. 
E EVIL. n. J dere, Saxon; wevel, Diich ; curcu{ie, 


Latin. 1 A ud. 
A. worm called a weewil, bred under ground, feedeth upon. 
roots; as parſnips and carrots. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
Corn is ſo innocent from breeding of mice, that it doth 
not produce the very weevils that live in it _ conn it. | 


We'zzzL. u. /. [See Wear] . 
I ſack melancholy out of a ſong, as a ane fucks, ET 


Shakeſpeare. 
-devouring weezel here abides, | 
ant. PEEL, Georg, 


The corn- 
And the wiſe 


teſt alive; N Werr. The old preterie and part. paß. 8 


Spenſer: 
; French; — to Wa bder, Ifan- 
x: vagus, Latin] I. That of which the claim is g& 


2 


* 2 « Ja. 2 ” | 
n 
ä 

» 


2. 


— 


A N weig hed up the fourteen gallies 


9 nm ſort 1 Boat are beſt ECT 


vor. n. / Naben baron. The ef of cloth. 


WI. FTAGE. . , from wweft.] Texture. 
The whole muſcles, as they lie upon the bones, might be 


truly tanned; whereby the weftage of the fibres might more 
.* eaſily be obſerved. | | 


Grew's Muſeum. 


To Wricn.' v. a. [pexan, Saxon; awephben, Dutch.] 1. 
Io examine by the balance. 2. To be equivalent to in 

weight. 3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 
_ iſe ; to take up the anchor. 
1 the mind; to coũſider. 6. To compare by the ſcales. 
7. To regard ; to confider as worthy of notice. 8. To 
We1rGn down. © To oyerbalance. 9. To WerGn down, 
To overburden ;. to oppreſs with weight; to depreſs. 


(r.) Earth taken from land adjoining. to the Nile, and pre- 


ferved, ſo as not to be wet nor waſted, and weighed daily, will 
not alter weight until the ſeventeenth of June, when the river 
inneth to riſe ; and then it will grow more and more ponde- 


2 "Tous, 'till the river-cometh to its height. Bacon, 
Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd. Milian. 


She does not weigh her meat in a pair of ſcales, but ſhe 
weighs it in a much better balance; ſo much as gives a pro- 
per ſtrength to her body, and renders it able and willing to 


obey the ſoul. Law. 


( 2.) They that muſt weigh out my afflictions, 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; ü 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Shak. 
By the exſution of the air out of a glaſs-veſſel, it made that 


They welg hed for my price thirty pieces of ſilver. 
Zech. xi. 


(4) Barbaroſſa, uſing this exceedin cheerfulneſs of his ſol- 
had ſunk. Knolles. 


——— They having freight 


Their ſhips with ſpoile enough, weigh ancor —_— Chap. 


Here he left me, ling'ring here delay'd 


His parting kiſs, and there his anchor weigh'd. Dryden. 


(8. .) Regard not who it is which ſpeaketh, but awergh only 


t is ſpoken. Hooker. 
I have in equal balance juſtly weightd e 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we ſuffer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 
* Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


The ripeneſs or unripeneſs of the occaſion mult ever be well | 


aueighed. K 0 Bacon. 
His majeſty's ſpeedy march a am defign to * better 
* and dige ſted. | Clarendon. 
Vou choſe a retreat, and not ill you had maturely dei bed 
; the advantages of riſing higher, with, the hazards on the fall. 


Dryden. 
All grant him. prudent ; prudence intereſt aveight by” \ 
And intereſt bids him ſeek your love and praiſe. Dryden. 
\The mind, baving the power to ſuſpend the ſatisfaction of 


any of-its deſires, .is at liberty to examine them on all ſides 


and weigh them with others. | Locle. 
Ne is the on! proper Jud judge 2 on perfoſtions, who ig b. 
oodneſs OT: OUT, cerity of our intentions. 
2 11 091 Alion, Seater, 
(.) Here in nice balance truth with gold me RIM, 1% 
And folid pudding againſt empty praiſe, dy Bhs Pope, 
a T weigh not you——— 
not weigh me; that is, youcure not for me. | Shak. 


. th ſhame. 
2 K Baus cd War, 


* 


4. To 
To examine; to balance 


0 take up, or ſuck up, to ſpeak in ihe common language, 
Ty Tetg bing divers ounces. Boyle, . 


23 nA + Wy.” * 1 ö 5 N ** 13 |. fas + 0 5 3 
| nerally agg 5 any; thing: wa . 4 a thy . | e „ 
WM und N by the lord oo the manor. 2. It ls in Bacon 80 A melancboh Jump of cold and arys en 
_ tor Saile blaſt, Ke . To weigh — A b n | 
"= g TROP ther's crĩmes E315 167 9 Fan, | 
Ke bs * ) His bork, ts he hens of ns Und 2. 5 Sil hewry ov her, and ß gb dowen-her TTY 
£2.) The ſmell of violets exceedeth in ſweetneſs that of crown ulurp'd, a lauf king 
His children murder'd. - Hg, gp ro- . 


My ſoul is qu uite veigh'd down wich care, and aſks 
The ſoft refreſhment of a moment's/fleep. _ Addiſon's Cato, 


Excellent perſons, weighed dbaum by this habitual forrow of 


heart, rather deſerve our compaſſion than reproach. | Addiſon. 


To Weicn. v. n. 1. To have weight, 
dered as Kay ee to have weight in the intellectual ba- 
lance. 3. 


preſs hard. To ſink by its own weight. 


(1. ) Exactly weighing and ſtrangling a chicken is the ſeales, | 


upon an immediate ponderation, we could diſcover no diffe- 


until it grew perfectly cold, it Weighed molt ſenſibly 5 
Bron. 

(2. ) This objedt ion ought to aeigh with thoſe, whoſe read- 
ing is deſigned for much talk and little knowledge. 
A wiſe man is then beft ſatisfied, when he finds that the 


ſame argument which weighs with him has weighed with thou- 
ſands before him, and is ſuch as hath born down all oppoſition... 
Addiſon... 


(3.) When cath” ring clouds o'erſhadow all the ſkies, 
And ſhoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he cries.” 


Els. 
(.) Can't thou not mi i ſter toa mind diſeas d, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous tuff | 
Which weighs upon the heart? ' Shak. Matbeth. 


(S.) The Indian fig boweth fo low, as it taketh root Again; | 


the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the ſtalk, making the 
bough, being overloaden, weigh down. 


Wu'reneD. adj, [from weigh.] Experienced. 
In an embaſſy of weight, choice was made of ſome ſad per- 


in ſtate matters. 
Wien ER. 7. /. [from weigh.] He who weighs... | 


WE'GHT. =. / [yihe, Saxon.] 1. 
by the balance. 


other bodies are examined, 3. Ponderous maſs. 4 Gra- 
vity ; heavineſ ; tendency to the center, 5. Preſſure, ; 


burthen ; overwhelming power, 6, Importance pow- 


er; influence; efficacy. 
| (a. Tobacco cut and weighed, and then, dried by: the fire, 
loſeth weight ; and, after being laid in the open air, lecoveteth 
- aveight again. | Bacon's Natural. . 
Fain would I chuſe a middle courſe to ſteer 8 

Nature's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere: 

Speak for us both, and to the balance l x 

On either ſide, the father and the king: +211 Handet 
Heav'n knows my heart is hent to fauour ibeas 1k e 

Make it but ſcanty weight, and leave the reſt to me. Dryden. 


So was every thing of the temple even to the autght of a 


fleſn- hook given to David, as you may fee. | Leſley. 
Boerhaave fed a ſparrow with bread four days, in Which time 


it eat more than its own awwght; and yet there was no atid . 
. Arbuthnet an 8 ; 


"= Gan 


found in its body. 7 

(2.) Jaſt balances, juſt weights ſhall ye have, Lev. vn, 
Undoubtedly there were ſuch weights, which. 25 

uſed, who, though they might reckon according e Ag 


of the money, they did not weigh their drugs 0 ieces . 2 
: ney. | Arbut ot on Coins. P 
When the balance is entirely; broke, by mighty weights fallen 


into either fcale, the power wi 


never Continge in equal di- 
viſion, but run intirely into one. 0 2 i 


"Swifi 4. 


| „A man leapeth better with 8 in his hands than 
N of for that the weight, if proportionable, ſtrengtheneth 
the finews by contracting them ; otherwiſe, where no contrac- 
tion is: 8 avight hindereth : as we ſee in borſeraces, 


o raiſe the anchor, 4. To bear heavily z to 


rence in weight; but ſuffering it to lie eight or ten hours 


Locke.. 


Bacon, . 


ſon of known experience, and not pf 4 young man, not weighed - . 
| Bacon. 


Quantity meaſured 
2. A maſs by which, as the ſtandard, 


2. To be conſi- 
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the one” horſe more than upon the other. In leaping - with. 
( Au ig bis, the arms are firſt caſt back warde, and then forwards, 
with ſo much the greater force. 
WMolſey, ho from his own great ſtore be have , 
A palace or a college for his grave, 19 24 
Lies here interr'd: 1 8 
Nothing but earth to earth, no pond'rous welght 12 7 


„ 


— 


Pride, like a gulf, ſwallows us u 
ſo leavened, becoming wwezg hts and pl 
deeper ruin. 
Tben ſhun the ill; and know, my dear, 
Kindneſs and conſtancy will prove | 
"The only pillars fit to bear 
80 vaſt a weight as that of love. Nie. 
44.) Heavineſs or weight is not here conſidered as being ſuch 
a natural quality, whereby condenſed bodies do of themſelves 
tend downwards; but rather as being an affection, whereby 


they may be meaſured, Wilkins. 
— The ſhaft that ſlightly was impreſs'd, 
No from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, | 
Drove through his neck. Dryd. 


What natural agent impel them ſo ſtrongly with a tranſverſe 

= fide blow againſt that tremendous engt and rapidity, when 
"whole worlds are falling ? | Bentley. 

(.) Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a werg bt. - Shak. 

As ſome of the angels did ſcarce ſooner receive, than break 
"the law of obedience ; ſo ſome men, by an .unhappy imitation 

of ſuch angels, are more ready to flander the weight of their 


"yoke than to bear. it. Holyday. 
| ——— So ſhall the world go on, 
| | To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
* Under her own weight groaning. Milton. 


— We muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the weight . 
Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate. Denham. 
The prince may carry the plough, but the weight lies upon 


the people. LEftrange. 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown ſo great, 
He ſunk beneath the cumb'rous awezg ht. | Savift. 


They are like ſo many weights upon our minds, that make 
us leſs *ra and leſs inclined to raiſe up our thoughts and af- 
fections to the things that are above. 

(6.) — How to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, 

In ſuch a point of aveigbt, fo near mine konour, 
-In truth I know not. Shak. Henry VIII. 

I this right of heir carry any weight with it, if it be the or- 
dinante of God, muſt not all be ſubje& to it. Locke. 

To make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace ſink the deeper, and 
be of the more weight, other agreeable or diſagreeable things 
- ſhould conſtantly accompany theſe different ſtates. 

An author's arguments loſe their weight, when we are per- 

ſuaded that he only writes for argument's fake. 
See, Lord, the ſorrows of my heart, 

- Ere yet it be too late; 

And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 

To give thoſe ſorrows weight, Adlli fon, Spectatbr. 

The ſolemnities that encompaſs the magiſtrate add dignity 

to all his actions, and weight to all his words. Atter but y. 


WZ IGI EV. adv. from weighty.) 1. Heavily ; * 


57 2. Solidly; importantly. 
) Is his poetry the worſe, becauſe he makes his agents 
ſpeak dai N ſententioully ? | 


Broome s Notes on the Odiffey. 
"Wercnriness. . 7 [from weigbty.] 1. Ponderofity ; 
gravity ; heavineſs. 2. Solidity ;. force. 3. Importance. 
(2+) I fear I have dwelt longer on this paſſage than the 
. of any argument in it requires. Locke, 
TOE defect of her judgment, joined to the 

2 Hens 0 


the adventure, cauſed many to marvel. 
il 
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wes 00 ientions CAA that there by abu Bi bes nr vs. ah. {from weight] ju . 


Bacon f Nat. Hiſtory. 


Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit: # 
If thus thoulie'ſt neglected, what muſt we | . 
Hope after death, who are but ſhreds of thee? Bp. Corbet. 
| All their confidence © 4 
Under the weight of mountains bury'd deep. Milton. 


z our very u when. 
ummets to ſink us to the 
Government of the Tongue. 


Law. 


Locke. 


"wer 


SE 50 > 


rayity. . - 
Ho by kim balanc'd 3 in the weightleſs air? 


Can'ſt thou the wiſdom of his works declare? | Sande, 
1t muſt both wweightleſs and immortal R 1 
Becauſe the centre of it is above. Dryden. 
. E1GHTY. adj, (from weight.) 1. Hawey nderous. 
2. Important; momentous ; efficacious. 3. igorous; 
ſeyere. Not in uſe. pe 
(1.) You have already ity 188805 lo, "SD LOR 2 7 
mT” She cannot farther be your friend or foe; 1 4 
But ſits all e and admires to feel 
A 8 ſo weight , that it ſtops her wheel. 


Dryden. 
your aſſiſtance do make love, = Tae. 

: Mine the 2 from the common eye . 
For ſundry by op reaſons.” Sha. Macbeth, 
It only forbids fuits in lighter. loſſes and indignities, ſuch as 

our Lord there mentions, and making the law the inſtrumagt of 

revenge in weigbtier matters. | * ll. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought: | 7 

Whilſt he his werghty doctrines taught, 1 

He made his liſt'ning ſcholars ſtand, | 

Their mouth ſtill cover'd with their hand : 

Elſe, may-be, ſome odd thinking youth, 

Leſs friend to doctrine than to wk 

Might have refus'd to let his ears * 

Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Prior. 
Thus ſpoke to my lady the knight full of care, 

Let me have * advice in a weighty affair. Swift, 
(3-) If, after two days ſhine, Athens contains thee, 

Attend our wweightier judgment. Shak. Ti mon. 


We'Lawav. inter. [This I once believed a corruption of 
wweal away, that is, happineſs is gone e ſo Junius explain- 
ed it; but the Saxon exclalnation is palapa, woe on de 


from avela ay is formed by corruption weladoy.] Alas. 
Harrow now out, and gu away, he cried, 


*. 


What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light Spenſer, 

Ah, wwelaway! moſt noble Jords, how can © LINEN 

Your cruel eyes endure ſo piteous ſight ? Spenfer. 
- Welaway, the while J was ſo fond, | 

To leave the good that I had in hond. Spenſer. 


WELCOME. 441. [ep wvenu, French; plcume, Saxon ; 
awelkom, Dutch. Received with gladneſs ; admitted 


e to any N or enjoyment ;. grateful ; pleaſing. 
2. To bid WELCOME. To receive with profellions of 
kindneſs. 


(1.) — l ſerve you, madam x 
Your graces are right welcome. Shak. King Lear. 
He, though not of the plot, will like it, 
And wiſh it ſhould proceed ; 5 or, unto men 
Preſt with their wants, all change i is ever welcome. 
Ben. unge 


Here let me earn my bread, 
Till oft invocated death 5 
Haſten the welcome end of all my pains. Milton. 


He that knows how to make thoſe he converſes with eaſy, has 
found the true art of living, and being welcome and valued 
every where. 

(A.) Some ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if to -wel- 
come us; and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is 
their geſture when they bid any welcome. Bacon, 


We'Lcome. interj. A form of ſalutation uſed- to a mew 

© comer, elliptically uſed for you are welcome, | 

— Welcome, . he ſaid, n | 

'O long expected to my dear embrace. 5 ; 925 | 

Welcome, great monarch, to your o... 5 

We'LCoME. 1. J. 1. Salutation of a new comer. 2. Kin 
reception of a new Coiner. 

Wer ) Welcome ever {miles, and tend goes out 5g re A 


Leontes opening his free arms, and * Winter . 


A welcome forth 
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Locke. © 


＋. 


 We'rcomensss. n. /. [from wwelcome.] Gratefulneſs. 


Madam, pe years may well expect to find 
_ . Welcome from you, to whom they are ſo kind: 
Still as they paſs they court and ſmile on you, | 
And make your beauty as themſelves ſeem new, _ Waller. 
Where diligence opens the door of the underſtanding, and 
- Impartiality keeps it, truth finds an entrance and a welcome too. 
| F 27 | South's Sermons. 
To We'rcome. v. a. To falute a new comer with kind- 
neſs. | 5 7 | | 
Il know no cavſe 5 
Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 
Save bidding farewel to fo ſweet a gueſt 
As my ſweet Richard. 5 
They ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if to welcome 


o 


. . * | Bacon. 
Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 
And welcome thee, and wiſh thee long. Milton. 
— — To welcome home „„ 
His warlike brother, is Pirithous come. Dryden. 
The lark and 1 their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the Spring. Dryden. 


We'rcome 7o our houſe, n. f. [lafuca marina, Latin.] An 
herb. fa: | Ai nyxu. 


Our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may ſeem to have 
grown elder, by having been enjoyed ſo many ages; yet will 
they really ſtill continue new, not only upon the ſcores of their 
welcomeneſs, but by their perpetually equal, becauſe infinite, 
diſtance from a period. . Boyle. 

We'.comer. . , [from welcome.] The ſaluter or re- 
ceiver of a new comer. 8 2 a 
Farewel, thou woeful welcomer of glory. Shak. 
WezLDp, or Would. n. ſ. [luteola, Latin.] Yellow weed, 
or dyers weed. 


To WEL, for 7 „ bild. Spenſer. 


To WELD. v. 4. To beat one maſs into another, ſo as to 


"Incorporate them. i: 

Sparkling or welding heat is uſed when you double up yaur 
iron to make it thick enough, and ſo weld or work in the 
doubling into one another. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

We'rper, n. / [A term perhaps merely Iriſh ; though it 
may be derived from To wield, to turn or manage: 
whence wzelder, welder. ] Manager; actual occupier. 

Such immediate tenants have others under them, and ſo a 
third and fourth in ſubordination, till it comes to the uelller, 
as they call him, who fits at'a rack-rent, and lives miſerably. 

We'LrARE. =. . [well and fare.) Happineſs ; ſucceſs ; 
proſperity. | | N 
it in the power of a few deſperate men to ruin the welfare 
of thoſe who are ſuperior to them in ſtrength and intereſt. 
1 | | | Addiſon. 
. Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon :- cunning is a kind of 


inftin&. that only looks out after our immediate intereſt and 


awelfare. | Addiſon, Spectator. 


To WeLx. v. 3. [Of this word in Spenſer I know not well 


Shabeſp. Richard II. 


If friends to, a government forbear their aſſiſtance, they put | 
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- thereof, RY Sidney. Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper beſt. - Cpenſer, 
ty ook'd not for you yet t, nor am provi n =... The welked Phoebus ? val $78 
Por our fit welcome. l Shak. King Trav. His weary wan. 5 Spenſer. 
„ * 
„ * 


Wz'LxeD. ah. Set with protuberances. Properly, 1 be- 
-  lieve, whelked, from whelk, e 65 


—- Methonght his eyes | ya 
Were two full moons : he had a thouſand noſes, © 92 
Horns wwelf'd and way'd like the enridged ſea. Sha. 


We'r.xin. z. . [from pealcan, to toll, or pelcen, clouds, 
Saxon.] 1. The viſible regions of the air. Out of ufe, 
except in poetry. 2, WELK IV He, is, I ſuppoſe, blue 
eye; ſkycoloured eye. . 133 
1150 Ne in all the aellin was no cloud. 
He leaves the wwelkin way moſt beaten plain, 
And ou with whirling wheels inflames the ſæyen, $34.7 
Wich fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine, - Spenſer, 
The ſwallow peeps out of her neſt, | WES 
And cloudy wwelkin cleareth. | Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood : | 
Amaze the velkin with your broken ſtaves. Shak.” R. III. 
— With feats of arme | 7 80 
From either end of heav'n the abeltin burns. Milton, 
No my taſk is ſmoothly done, | 
J can fly, or I can run 
Nuickly to the green earth's end. | 
Where the bow'd welkin flow doth bend. Milton, 
| Their hideous yells | 
; Philip, 


Rend the dark awelkin. 

(2.) — Yet were it true 
To ſay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, 14%; 
Look on me with your welkin eye, ſweet villain. Shak. 


WELL. n. /. [ſpelle, poll, Saxon.] 1. A ſpring; a foun- 


tain ; a ſource. 2. A deep narrow pit of water. 3. Ihe 


cavity in which ſtairs are placed. rs 
(0 Begin then, ſiſters of the ſacred well, 

That from beneath the ſeat of Jove doth ſpring. Milton, 
As the root and branch are but one tree, | | 
And well and ftream do but one river make 

So if the root and well corrupted be, | 
The ſtream and branch the ſame corruption take. Davies. 
 (2.) Now up, now down, like buckets in a well.  Dryd, 
The muſcles are ſo many well-buckets: when one of them 
acts and draws, tis neceſſary that the other muſt obey. N 
(3.) Hollow newelled ſtairs are made about a ſquare hollow 

newel : ſuppoſe the we/-hole to be eleven foot long, and fix 

foot wide, and we would bring up a pair of ftairs from the firſt 
floor eleven foot high, it being intended a ſky-light ſhall fall 
through the hollow newel. Moons Mech. Exer. 
To WELL. v. n. [peallan, Saxon.] To ſpring; to iſſue as 
from # ſpring, © i 
Thereby a cryſtal ſtream ene 
Which from a ſacred fountain welle 
| — A dreary corſe,, 
All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood, 
That from his wound yet welled freſh, alas! * Spenſer, 

Himſelf aſſiſts to lift him from the ground, „ 

With clotted locks, and blood that well'd from out the 


Bll , Doſe 
orth alway. Spenſer, 


wound, Dad. Aneid, 


From his two ſprings, 342 
Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 


Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ſtream. Thomſon's Summer. | | 


the meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is to roll; wollen, in To WELL. v. a. To pour any thing forth. 


German, and pelcen, in Saxon, are clouds; whence I 
ſuppoſe well, or whilk, is an undula tion or corrugation, 


To her people wealth they forth do avell, 4 T2364 
And [h to every foreign nation. „„ Penſer: - 


or. corrugated or convolved body. bill is uſed for a WELL. adj. [Well ſeems to be ſometimes an adjective, 


— 


Spenſer both active and neuer. ORE 
No fad winter awelked hath the day, 


ſmall ſhell-fiſn.] To cloud; to obſcure. It ſeems in 


| "Eſtabliſhed hath his ſteeds in lowly lay, 


* * 
* - 


though it is not always eaſy to determine its relations.} 1. - 


' advantageous. 4. Being in fayour. 5. Recovered - from 

any ſickneſs or misfortune. © © 
(2+): Lady, I am not well, elſe I ſhould anfver  _. 

OOTY ON Shak, King Lear. 


- 


| Chaucer. 


- 8 
" a: 
7 Wis 


; enn 
In poiſon there is phyſick ; and this news, nl 

That would, had Fives well, have made me ſick, —_ 

Being fick, hath in ſome meaſure made me well, Shak. 
While thou art abel, thou mayeſt do much good ; but when 


thou art ſick, thou can'ſt not tell what thou ſhalt be able to do: 


it is not very much nor very good. 


ſo long as they fanc 


— 


was the landlord, who could get one to be his tenant. 


Few men mend with ſick- 
neſs,” as there are but few who hy travel and a' wandering life 
become devout. Taylors Guide to Devotion, 
Men under irregular appetites never think themſelves well, 
they might be better ; then from better 

they muſt riſe to beſt, 18 
"Tis eaſy for any, when well, to give advice to them that 
are not. | | Wake's Preparation for Death, 

(2.) ————— Mark, we uſe - 

To ſay the dead are well. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders ſo ſcarce, as well 
Carew. 
Charity is made the conſtant companion and perfection of all 


. virtues ; and well it is for that virtue where it moſt enters, and 


| longeſt ſtays. 


tive. 


4 


- underſet with rich men, held out bravely. 


8 5 Spratt's Sermons. 
(.) This exactneſs is neceſſary, and it would be ve/l too, 
if it extended itſelf to common converſation. Lecke. 

It would have been well. for Genoa, if ſhe had followed 
the example of Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make 


any purchaſe of lands in the dominions of a foreign prince. 
Addiſon. 


of that family; and was well 


Dryd. 

5. — I am ſorry 
For your diſpleaſure ; but all will ſure be avel/. Shak. 
Juſt thoughts, and modeſt expectations are eaſily ſatisfied. 
If we don't over-rate our pretenſions, all will be well. Collier. 


(4.) He followed the fortunes 
with Henry the Fourth. | 


WELL. adv, [will, Gothick ; pell, Saxon; wel, Dutch; 


wel, Iflandick.] 1. Not ill; not unhappily. 2. Not 
ill ; not wickedly. 3. Skilfully ; properly ; in a lauda- 
ble manner,, 4. Not amiſs ; not unſucceſsfully ; not er- 
roneouſly. 5. Not inſufficiently; not defeCtively. 6. 
Jo a degree that gives pleaſure. 7. With praiſe ; favour- 


' ably. 8. Well is ſometimes like the French bien, a term 
Oc s0--4--- 
11. It is a word 


of conceſſion. 9. Conveniently ; ſuitably. 
ſufficient degree ; a kind of flight ſenſe. 


by which ſomething is admitted as the ground for a con- 


cluſion. 12. As well as. Together witk; not leſs than. 
13. Mell is him or ne; bene eſt, he is bappy. 14. Well 
nigh, Nearly; almoſt. 15. Well enough, In a mode- 


rate degree; tolerably, 16. It is uſed much in compo- 
fition, to expreſs any thing right, laudable, or not detec- 


(1.) Some ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind heav'n 
To this well-lotted peer has given: | 
What then? he muſt have rule and ſway ; 

Eiſe all is wrong till he's in play. | . Prior. 
(2.) My bargains, and wel- won thrift he calls int'reſt. 
Pe. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou one bad act with many deeds we// done 


May'ſt cover. | Milton. 
(3-) Beware and govern wel! thy appetite. Milton. 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 

Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream; 7 5 

None can record their heavenly praiſe fo well, Dryden. 

What poet would not mourn to ſee * 
His brother write as 4we// as he? Swift. 


(4.) Solyman commended them for a plot ſo well by them 
laid, more than he did the victory of others got by good for- 


tune, not grounded upon any good reaſon. Knolles., 
The ſoldier that phitoſopher wel? blam'd, 
Who long and loudly in the ſchools declaim'd, Denham. 


*Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally and well, Dryd, 
(5-) The plain of Jordan was abel watered every where. 


We are wel! able to overcome it. | 
'The merchant adventurers being a ſtrong company, 18 well 
acons 


| ST work. 


_ L'Eflrange. © 


feeble the 


Geneſis. 
Num. Xiii.. 30. 
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(.) T like well, in ſome places, fair columns upon frames of 


— 


| Bacon, 
7.) All the world ſpeaks well of yon, _ Pope. 
(8.) The knot might sell be cut, but untied it could not 


| 3 Sidney. 
3 Know ay < 
In meaſure what the- mind can ell contain. Million. 
(10.) A private caution I know not well how to ſort, un- 


Teſs I ſhould call it political, by no means to build too near a 


great neighhour. 54-00 Motton. 
(11.) Well, let's away, and ſay how much is done. Shah, 
Well, Dy this author's confeſſion, a number ſuperior are fon 
the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. Swift. 
(12.) Long and tedious, as well as grievous and uneaſy 
courſes of phyſick, how neceſſary ſoever to the cure, much en- 
patient, and reduce him to a low and languiſhing 
ſtate. A | 8 Blackmore. 
Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from ZEthiopia, 
by the Nile, as well as of thole commodities that came from 
the welt by Alexandria. Arbuthnot on. Coins, 
(13-) Well is him that dwelleth with a wife of underſtand- 
ing, and that hath not flipped with his tongue. | 
® 5 Eccluſ. xxv. 8. 
(14. ) I freed well nigh half th' angelick name. Milton. 
(16.) Antiochus underſtanding hifi not to be awe/l-affeRed 
to his affairs, provided for his own ſafety. 2 Mac. iv. 21. 
There may be ſafety to the aw//-affefted Perſians ; but to 
thoſe which do conſpire againſt us, a memorial of deſtruction. 
8 . Eftber, xvi. 23. 
Should a whole hoſt at once difcharge the bow, a 
My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe. 
What well appointed leader fronts us here? 
. Well-appareld April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. 
The pow'r of wiſdom march'd before, 
And ere the ſacrificing throng he join'd, 
Admoniſh'd thus his we//-attending mind. 
| Such mulick | 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung,. 
Whilſt the Creator great 
His conſtellations ſet, 
And the well-balanc'd world on hinges hung. Millon. 
Learners muſt at firſt be believers, and their maſter's rules 
having been once made axioms ta them, they miſlead thoſe who 
think it ſufficient to excuſe them, if they go out of their way 


Pope. 
Shak, 


Pope. 


in a Iwe/l-beaten track. | | Lockes 
He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r. of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 
To bare him back, and ſhare Evander's grief; | 
A well-becoming, but a weak relief. Dryd. 


— — Thoſe oppoſed files, 
Which lately met in the inteſtine ſhock, 
And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 
Shall now, in mutual abel beſeeming rank; | 
March all one way. Shak. Henry IV. 
O'er the Elean plains, thy well breath'd horſe 


Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe, Dryd. 
More diſmal than the loud diſploded roar - b 
Of brazen enginery, that ceaſeleſs ſtorms | 
The baſtion of a bell. built city. Philips. 


He conducted his courſe among the ſame well choſen friend- 


ſhips and alliances with which he began it. Addi ſon. 
My ſon corrupts a ell-derived nature 5 
With his inducement. Shakeſp. 


If good accrue, tis conferr'd. moſt commonly on the baſe 
and infamous; and only happening ſometimes to . 
ers. | | Dryd. 

It grieves me he ſhould deſperately adventure the loſs of his 
ell-deſerving life. FC ho 

What a plealure is auell- directed ſtudy in the ſearch of l 

| | ; . | ce. 

A certain ſpark of honour, which roſe in her well. diſpoſed 
mind, made her fear to be alone with him, with whom alone ſhe 
deſied to beo. £ Sidney. 


Shak: Romeo and Juliet. 
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The unprepoſſeſſed, the well. diſpoſed, who both together 


make much the major part of the world, are affected with a 
due fear of theſe things. | 


A clear idea is that, whereof the | hath ſuch a full and 
evident perception, as it does receive from an outward object, 


operating duly on a wel/-diſpoſed organ, Locle. 


Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage; 

Acdtium ſurveys the wel diſputed prize. Dryden. 
The ways of awell-doing are in number even as many as are 
the kinds of voluntary actions: ſo that whatſoever we do in 
this world, and may do it ill, we ſhew ourſelves therein by 
all. doing to be wile. 2 5 Hooker. 

The conſcience of well-doing may paſs for a recompence. 
| TY | ' L'Eftrange. 
Beg God's grace that the day of judgment may not over- 


take us unaw..res, but that by a patient well-doing we may 


wait for glory, honour, and immortality. Neljon. 

God will judge every man _—_— to his works; to them, 
who by patient continuance in eve//-doing, endure through the 
- heat and burden of-the day, he will give the reward of their 


labour. | 
As far the ſpear I throw, 
As flies an arrow from the l drawn bow. Pope. 

Fair nymphs and well-dreis'd youths around her ſhone, 


% 


But ev'ry eye was fixt on her alone. Pope. 
Such a doctrine in St. James's air, | 
Shou'd chance to make the avel/-dreſs'd rabble ſtare. Pope. 


The deſire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes men eſpouſe 
the well-endowed opinions in faſhion. e. 
We ought to ſtand firm in well-eſtabliſned principles, and 


not be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts. 
Echenus ſage, a venerable man 
Whoſe wwell/-taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſs d. Pope. 


Some reliques of the true antiquity, though diſguiſed, a 
wwell-eyed man may happily diſcover. _ Spenſer on Ireland. 
How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ? 
The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting ſtrain : 
The awell-fll'd palace, the 3 1 wy feaſt; 
A land rejoicing and a people bleſt. | 
Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue. 
From thence returning with deſerv'd applauſe, . 
Againſt the Moors his well-fleſh'd ſword he draws, Dryden, 
Faireſt piece of well. form'd earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 
A rational ſoul can be no more diſcerned in a well-formed, 
than ill- ſhaped infant. Locke. 
A 1 propoſition is ſufficient to communicate the 
knowledge of a ſubject. | | Watts. 
Oh ! that I'd dy'd before the <vel/-fought wall! 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall, | 
All Greece had paid my ſolemn funerals. Pope. 
Good men have a well grounded hope in another life; and 
are as certain of a future recompence, as of the being of God. 
| ; Atterbury, 


Pope. 


. 
oF 


Let firm, we/l-hammer'd ſoles protect thy feet 
Through freezing ſnows. - Gay's Trivia. 
The camp of the heathen was ſtrong, and well-harneſſed, 
and compaſied round with horſemen. 1 Mic. iv. 7. 


Among the Romans, thoſe who ſaved the life of a citizen, 


were dreſſed in an oaken garland ; but among us, this has been 
a mark of ſuch we/l-intentioned perſons as would betray their 


country, © Addiſon. 
He, full of fraudful arts, | | 
This well-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryd. 


He, by enquiry, got to the well-known houſe of Kalander. 
; . | Haney. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. 

Where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtreets, and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, | 
She paſt, delighted, with the well-known ſeats. Pope 

. -  Fromaconfin'd well-manag'd ſtore, 

- You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 
A. noble ſoul is better pleas'd with a zealous vindicator of li- 


| berty, than with a temporizing poet, or well-manner'd court 


Pope. 


South's Ser mont. 


Rogers's Sermons. 


eating, without reference to any other end. | 


_- huſband, to give him ſuch cauſe of ſuſpicion, 


SB A * 
* 9 


+ 4 - Ty f * 1 
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dave, and one who is ever decent, becanſe he is naturally ſer- 


vile. Deyd. Dedication to Juuenal. 
Well meaners think no harm; but for the reſt, | 
Things ſacred they pervert, and ſilence is the beſt. Dryden. 
By craft they may prevail on the weakneſs of ſome well- 
meaning men to engage in their deſigns. Roger's Sermons. 
He examines that wel- meant, but unfortunate, lie of the 
conqueſt of France, _ | | Arhuthnot. 
A critick ſuppoſes he has done his part, if he proves a wri- 
ter to have fail'd in an expreſſion ; and can it be wonder'd at, 


if the poets ſeem reſolv'd not to own themſelves in any error? 


for as long as one fide deſpiſes a wve/{-meant endeavour, the 
other will not be ſatisfied with a moderate approbation. 
| Pofe's Preface to bis Works. 
Many ſober, well minded men, who were real lovers of the 
peace of the kingdom, were impoſed upon. Clarendon. 
Jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 
Th' according muſick of a wwell-mix'd ſtate. Pope. 
When the blaſt of winter blows, 
Into the naked wood he goes ; 
And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, 
With well. mouth ' d hounds, and pointed ſpear. Dryden. 
The applauſe that other people's reaſon gives to virtuous and 
well ordered actions, is the proper guide of children, till they 
grow able to judge for themſelves. | Locke. 
The fruits of unity, next unto the 4well-pleaſing of God, 
which is all in all, are towards thoſe that are without the 
church; the other toward thoſe that are within. Bacun. 
The exerciſe of the offices of charity is always well-pleaſing 
to God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 
My voice ſhall ſound, as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will ſtoop and humble my intents 
To your we/l-praftis'd wiſe directions. Shak. Henry VI. 
The well- proportion 'd ſhape, and beauteous face, 


Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eyes, Dryden. 
Twas not the haſty product of a day, | 
But the we//-ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay. Dryden. 


Procure thoſe that are freſh gathered, ſtrait, ſmooth, and 
Tvell-rooted, Meortimer's Hujbandry. 
If I ſhould inſtruct them to make ae. running verſes, they 
want genius to give them ſtrength, Dryd. 
The eating of a well. ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's palate, 
may move the mind, by the delight itſelf that accompanies the 
Locke 
Inſtead of well. ſet hair, baldneſs. Ja. iii. . 
— A ſharpe edg'd ſword, he girt about 
His wel/-ſpred ſhoulders, Chapman. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and avell-ftricken in age. 
Wl Geneſis, 
Many well-ſhaped innocent virgins are waddling like big- 
bellied women. Spefator. 
We never ſee beautiful and well-taſted fruits from a tree 
choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
—— — — The well-tim'd oars 


With ſounding ftrokes divide the ſparkling waves. Smith, 
Wiſdom's triumph is we/l-tim'd retreat, | | 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. Pepe. 


Mean time we thank you for your wwell-took labour. 

Go to your reſt. | : Shak, Hamlet. 
Oh you are we/l-tun'd now; but I'll let down the pegs 
that make this muſick. Wee: | Shak. Othzth. 

Her wel/-turn'd neck he view'd, | | 

And on her ſhoulders her diſhevel'd hair. Dryden. 
A well-weighed judicious poem, which at firſt gains no more 
upon the world than to be juſt received, inſinuates itſelf by in- 


ſenſible degrees into the liking of the reader. Dryd, 
* —— He rails 
On me, my bargains, and my wel{-won thrift, _ 
Which he calls intereſt. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Each by turns the other's bound invade, © { 
As, in ſome well. wrought picture, light and ſhade, Pope. 


1 


See WELAWA.] Alas. 
O welladay, miſtreſs Ford, havin 


| We'LLavay. _— ( This is a corruption of welaway. 


an honeſt man to your 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2 | 5 Ons Wl 
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WILLI ING. n. .. [well and be.] Happineſs ; proſpe- 
an is not to depend upon the uncertain diſpoſitions of men 

for his we/lbeing, but only on God and his own ſpirit. 
| Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

— For whoſe wellbeing 1 

Do amply, and with hands ſo liberal, 
Thou haſt provided all things. : 
The moſt ſacred ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 


ſuch as the duties of a child to his parent, and of a' ſubjeCt to 
From the former there is required love and 


. his ſovereign, 
honour, in recompence of being; and from the latter obedi- 
ence and ſubjection, in recompence of protection and we/l- 
being. | South's Sermons. 

All things gre ſubſervient to the beauty, order, and well 
being of the whole. AD __ L'Eflrange.' 

He who does not co-operate with this holy ſpirit, receives 
none of thoſe advantages which are perfeCting of his nature, 


and neceflary to his wellbeing. | Spectator. 
WELIBOIRN. adj. Not meanly deſcended. 
One whoſe extraction from an ancient line, 1 

Gives hope again that wel/born men may ſhine. Waller. 


Heav'n, that wellborn fouls inſpires, | 
Prompts me through lifted (words, and riſing fires, 
To ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. 


WzeLLBRe'D. adj. [well and bred,] Elegant of manners; 


polite. 
None have been with admiration read, 


Dryd, 


x 


But who, beſides their learning, were wellbred. 
Both the poets were wellbred and well-natur'd, Dryd. 
Wellbred ſpaniels civilly delight, 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope, 


WELLDo'Ne. interjez?. A word of praiſe. . 

Melldone, thou good and faithful ſervant, Matth. xxv. 21. 
WI LLFTARE. 7. . [well and fare.] Happineſs ; proſpe- 
rity. | 85 
They will aſk, what's the final cauſe of a king? And they 


will anſwer, the people's welfare. - Certainly a true anſwer ; - 


and as certainly an imperfect one. | Holyday, 
 WzeLLra'voureD. adj. [well and fawour.] Beautiful; 
pleaſing to the eye. IS 
His wife ſeems to be wwelfavoured, I will uſe her as the 
key of the cuckoldy rogue's coffer. Shakeſpeare. 


WeLLMe'T. interj. [well and meet.] A term of ſalutation. 
Once more to-day well/met, diſtempered lords; 

The king by me requeſts your preſence ſtraight. Shak. 
 WeLtna'TURED. adj. [well and nature.] Good-natured ; 
kind. Ky „ 

On their life no grievous burthen lies, 
Who are wellnatur*d, temperate and wile ; 
But an inhuman and il]-temper'd mind, 
Not an eaſy part in life can find. | Denham. 
The manners of the poets were not unlike ; both of them. 


were well bred, Qwe/{natured, amorous and lbertine at leaſt in 


their writings; it may be alto in their lives. | Dryden. 
Still with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read] | | 
With wit avethnatur'd, and with books well-bred. Pope. 
Ws rLni'cn. adv. [well and nigh.] Almoſt. | 
The ſame fo ſore annoyed has the knight, 
That wellnigh choaked with the deadly ſtink, 
His forces fail. Th | Spenſer, 
My feet were almoſt gone: my ſteps had: welſnrgh lipt. 
| | BY 


England was wellnigh ruined by the rebellion of the barons, 

nnd Ireland utterly negle&ted. - | Davies. 

Whoever ſhall read over St. Paul's enumeration of the 

duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, that æwellnigh the 
whole of chriſtianity is laid on the ſhoulders of charity alone. 

| Spratt's Sermons, 

Notwithſtanding a ſmall diverſity of poſitions, the whole ag- 

gate of matter, as long as it Ae oy the nature of a chaos, 


would retain wellzigh an uniform tenuity of texture. Bentley, 
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Milton's Par. Loft, WE'LLSPRING, n. /. [pellzerppig, Saxon.] Fountain ; 


WeLLWULLER. 


Roſcom. 


of a ſcholar, a well, or ſo; but no more. 
70 WE ILT. v. a, [from the noun.] To ſew any thing with 


WI Mu. . Dem- Saxon.] A.ſpot ; a ſcar. 
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allay ! I'm ſhent with baneful ſinart. Gay. Weltseru r. ach. Paſſed with virtue. 


They are to he down without any thing to ſupport * i 
in their age, but the conſcience of a wwellſpent NN hen 


L"Eftrange, 


What a refreſhment then will it be to look back upon a ell... 
ſpent life? . Calamy's Sermons, 
The conſtant tenour of their 2ve//pent days, 


No leſs deſerv'd a juſt return of praiſe. Pope, 


| ſource. | | 
The fountain and wel/ring of impiety, is a reſolved pur. 
poſe of mind to reap..in this world, what ſenſual profit or ſen- 
ſual pleaſure ſoever the world yieldeth. Hooker, 
Underſtanding is a well/pring of life, Prov. xvi. 22, 


n. ſ. [well and willer.] One who means 
kindly. | 3 

Diſarming all his own countrymen, that no man might ſhew 
himſelf. a gbellwiller of mine. | Sidney, 
There are fit occaſions miniſtred for men to purehaſe to them. 
ſelves wweliwillers by the colour, under which they oftentimes. 
proſecute quarrels of envy. 1 7 97 Hooker, 


WerLLtwi'sn. n. J. [well and wiſh.) A wiſh of happi - 
neſs.” © © | 

Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath. a well. 

w1/h for his friends or poſterity, to think of a peace with 


France, till the Spaniſh. monarchy be entirely torn from it. 
Addiſon. 


WzrLtw!sHER. n, . [from vw l One who wiſhes 


the good of another. 9 | 
The actual traitor is guilty of perjury in the eye of the law; 


the ſecret well/wnſher of the cauſe is ſo before the tribunal of 


conſcience. | Aadiſon's Freebolder.. 
Betray not any of your wellwiſhers into the like inconveni- 
encies, A f Sypectator. 
No man is more your fincere wellauiſber than myſelf, or more 
the fincere weltwi/ber of your family. . 
Wekm. n. // A border; a guard ;. an edging. | | 
Little low hedges made round. like e/ts,. with ſome pretty 
pyramids, I like well, - | 1 Bacon. 
Certain ſeioli, or ſmatterers, are buſy in the ſkirts and out- 
ſides of learning, and have ſcarce any thing of ſolid literature to 
recommend them. They may have ſome edging or trimming. 


B . 7 abnſon. 


n = | 
To: We'LTER, wv. n. [pealcan, Saxon; welleren, Dutch; 


wvolutari, Latin.) 1. To toll in water or mire. 2. To. 


roll voluntarily; to wallow. 
(1.) He muſt not float upon his watry bier 
Unweep'd,. nor welter to the parching winds. 
The companions of his fall o'erwhelm'd - 
He ſoon diſcerns; and-welt*ring by his fide ,, _ | 
The next himſelf. | Milton's Par. Lofts. 
Tbhe gaſping head flies off; a purple flood | 
Flows — the trunk, that ave/ters in the blood. 
He ſung Darius, great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fallen from his high eſtate, 
And weltring in his blood. 
Bellona wades in blood; that mangled body, 
Deform'd with wounds, and weltring in its gore, 
I know it well; Oh cloſe the dreadful ſcen e:: 
Believe me, Phoebus, I have ſeen too much. wyrla th 
(2.) If a man inglut himſelf. with vanity, or Weller in fil- 
thineſs like a. ſwine, all learning, all goodneſs. is. ſoon * * 
ten. | 4 e 


Milton. 


Although the wound. be healed, yet the wemme- or ſear ſtill 
remaineth. Brereroood on Language... 


Wen. u. / [pen, Saxon.] A fleſhy or callous excreſcence, 


or protuberance. EO Hey rh pare  - 
Waris are ſaid to be deſtroy'd by the rubbing them with a 


- 


Dryden's St, Cecilia... 
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WRT. fret. [Sec Wi up and Go.. þ 


It would be tried with corns and vers, and ſuch other excreſ- 
Cences. 1 7 NI 


rances upon the face of the earth. 


body. Dxeypa. 
A promontory wen with grieſly grace, 
Stood high upon the handle of his face. 


pet. 


(1.) What do I, filly avench, know what love hath prepared 


for me? | S1dney. 
Now—how doſt thou look now? Oh ill- ſtarr'd bench 
Pale as thy ſmock ! when we ſhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav'n, 
And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 
Ev'n like thy chaſtity. Shak. Othello 
Thou wouldſt perſwade her to a worſe offence 

Than that, whereof thou didſt accule her wench. Donne. 


(2.) But the rude wwench her anſwer d nought at all. 


Spenſer. . 


Do not pray in wench- like words with that 

Which is fo ſerious. | Shak. Cymbeline. 
Men have theſe ambitious fancies, | 

And wanton wwenches read romances. ; | Prior. 


(3.) It is not a digreſſion to talk of bawds in a diſcourſe up- 


on wenches. | Sectator. 


T Wencn. v. n. from wench.] To frequent looſe wo- 
es | 

They aſked the knight whether he was not aſhamed: to go a 

Wenching at his years. | | 

We'ncurr. n. /. [from wwench.] A fornicator, 
He muſt be no great eater, drinker, or ſleeper; no gameſter, 
abencher, or fop. * 

Te Wenvp. v. ». [yendan, Saxon.] 1. To go; to paſs to 
or from. This word is now obſolete, but its preterite 
event, is ſtill in uſe. 2. To turn round. It ſeems to be 
an old fea term. OTE Ip 


(1.) Back to Athens ſhall the lovers end 
With league, whoſe date till death ſhall never end. Shak. 


They wert on, and inferred, that if the world were a living 


creature, it had a foul. | Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 
When Rome ſhall wend to Benevento; _ . 3 
Great feats ſhall he atchieve ! x Arbuthnot 
(2.) A ſhip of 600 tons will carry as good ordnance as a 

ſhip of 1200 tons; and though the greater have double the 
number, the leſſer will turn her broadfides twice, before the 
greater can 2vend once. 81. | Ralei gb. 
Wz'NNEL, #. ,. fa corrupted: word: for weazling.] An 
animal newly taken from the dam. n 
Pinch never thy wwermels of water or meat, 


We'nny, adj. [from en.] Having the nature of a wen. 


Some perſons, ſo deformed with theſe, have ſuſpected them 


to be apenny.  Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Wer r. pret. and part. of weep; ' | | 
- | "She for joy tenderly wept, „ Mita, 

Wenz, of the verb To be, The plural in all perſons of in- 


dicative imperfeR, and all the perſons of the ſubjeQive 


- imperfeR; except the ſecond, which is wert. 


Bacon Natural Hifiory. 
Mountains ſeem but ſo many wens and unnatural . 
ore. 


The poet reje&s all incidents which are foreign to his poem 1 
they are gens and other excreſcences, which belong not to the Were. n. / 
Fake 1 Freſnoy, 


 Dryd. 
WENCH. n. / [pencle, Saxon.] 1. A young woman. 2. 
A young woman in contempt; a ſtrumpet. 3. A ſtrum- 


Addi ſon. 


Gres Coſmology. 


We'sTE RING. adj. Paſſing to the weſt, 


green elder ſtick, and then burying the ſtick to rot in muck. © The perſon of himſalf-jnto four parts, 


As thou 


Vacation. 22 
He had been well aſſur'd that art 


A dam. See Wear. 


O river! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds and 

mud; let ſome unjuſt niggards make weres to ſpoil thy beauty. 
g . ö 4 Hadney. 8 

Wer. the ſecond perſon ſingular of the ſubjunctive im- 


perfect of To be. 
5 Thou awert heard, 
O that thou wer? as my brother. 


We's11.. 2. /. See Wes an. 


The wel, or windpipe, we call aſpera arteria, Bacon 
Wes r. u. /. [perr, Saxon; «weſt, Dutch] The region 


where the ſun goes below the horizon at the equinoxes, 
The weft yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. 
The moon in level'd wweft- was ſet. . 
All bright Pœbus views in early morn, , 


the ſetting ſun. 


A mighty ſtrong wet wind took away the locuſts, Ex. x. 
b Num. xxxiv. 6. 

The Phenicians had great fleets ; ſo had the Carthaginians, . 
| Bacon. 
To the weſt of any place; more weſt⸗ 


This ſhall be your weft border. 
which is yet farther weft. * 
WesT. adv, 

ward. my 

* — Weft of this foreſt, 


In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shateſp. 
What earth yields in India eaſt or ef. Milton. 
Weft from Orontes to the ocean. Milton, 


The ſtar that roſe at evening bright, 
Toward heav'n's deſcent. had flop'd his weſtering wheel, 


We'sTERLY. adj. [from weſt.] Tending or being towards 
the weſt. 


Thbeſe bills give us a view. of the i ſoutherly, 
Graunt's Bills of Mortal. 


and weſterly parts of England. 
We'sTeRN, adj. [from weft.) Being in the weſt, or to- 
ward the part where the ſun ſets. 
Now fair Phoebus. gan decline in, haſte - 
His weary waggon to the weftern vale, 
The weſtern part is a continued rock. 


weſt 5 L 


always very calm. 
The grove of-ſycamore, 


That weftward rooteth from the city ſide. » Shak, 
When weſtward like the ſun you took your way, 


And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 


1 The ſtorm flies, * 


1 . 


kY At home then ſtay, 
Nor auveflavard curious take thy way. 


Prior 9: 


Jo give our ſiſter to one uncircumciſed, were a reproach un- We'sTwarDLy. adv. [from aud. With tendency 


fo us. e 1175 . 

In infuſions in things. that are of too high a ſpirit, you avere 
er pour off the firſt infuſion, and uſe the latter. Bacon. 

Henry divided, as it Were, 3 5 


* 


Gen. xxxiv. 14. 


to the weſt. 3 
If our loves faint, and weffwardly decline; 
To me thou falſely thine, 5 2.23 2 
And I to thee mine actions ſhall diſguiſe. Donne. 


there-were any feriation in nature, or jaſitium's 
imaginable in profeſſions, this ſeaſon is termed the phy ficians 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


And conduct were of war the better part. Dry. 


B. Johnſon. 
Cant. viii. 2 
All join'd, and thou of many wert but one. Dryd.. 
Wer n, weorth, wyrth. n. ſ. Whether initial or final in 
the names of places, fignity a farm, court, or village, 
from the Saxon peonB3!z, uſed by them in the ſame ſenle.. 


Gibſon's Camden. 


Shake Macbeth. 
M 111 C. 
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Or when his evening beams the abet adorn, Pope. 
Ws r. adj. Being towards, or coming from, the region of 
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Milton, 


Spenſer. 
Addiſon. 


1 n r | 
If ever ye hope for to have them good-neat. +: + Tier, We'sTwarD. adv. [yer xyeand, Saxon.] Towards the 


By water they found the ſea we/ward from Peru, which is, 
'  Abbot's Deſcription of the Warld. . 


From weſtward, when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe, _ | Addiſon. 
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War, ad. [yeer, Saxon. ad. | Danith ]- 


1. Humid ; 
having ſome moiſture adhering: oppoſed to dry. 2. Rai- 
ny; watery. e 

(„.) They are wet w 


ith the ſhow'rs of the mountains. 
The ſoals of the feet have great affinity with the head, and 
the mouth of the ſtemach ; as going wet- ſhod to thoſe that 
uſe it not, affecteth both. . Bacon Nat. Hit. 
Fiſhermen who know the place wer and dry, have given 
-unto ſeven of theſe valleys peculiar names. | | Brown. 
(2.) Wet weather ſejdom-hurts the moſt. unwiſe. Dryd. 


WET. n. /. Water; humidity ; moiſture ; rainy  wea- | 


the effect 


Plants appearing weather 
Bacon. 


of immoderate wet. | 
Now the ſun, with more effectual beams, 
Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dry'd the wet 
From drooping plant. 80 
Tuberoſes will not endure the Wet; therefore ſet your pots 
into the conſerve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 
'Your maſter's riding-coat turn in rve the 
outſide from wet. * Swift. 


To Wer. wv. @, [from the noun.] 1. To humeQate ; to 
-moiſten ; to make to have moiſture adherent. 2. To 
moiſten with drink. 3 

(1.) Better learn-of him, that learned be, 
And ham been watered at the muſes well; 

The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 55 
And wets the little plants, that lowly dwell. Spenſer, 
A drop of water running ſwiftly over ſtraw, wefteth not. 


ther. | | | 
d, ſtubby, and curled, is 


ſide out, to preſe 


Bacon. 


Wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs. Milton. 
2.) Let's drink the other cup to wet our whiſtles, and ſo 
ſing away all ſad thoughts. | 
We'THER. n. /. [peven, Saxon; 
caſtrated. | 
T am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
He doth not apprehend how the tail of an African weather 


aweder, Dutch.] A ram 


| 


outweigheth the body of a good calf, that is, an hundred 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 


und. 
Although there be naturally of horſes, bulls, or rams, more 


males than females ; yet artificially, that is, by making geld- 


ings, oxen and weathers, there are fewer. Graunt. 
When Blowzelind expir'd, the aweather”s bell 

Before the drooping flock toll'd forth her knell. Gay. 

Tt is much more difficult to find a fat weather, than if half 


*that ſpecies were fairly knock'd on the head. Swift. 

Wr russ. n. /. [from wer.] The ſtate of being wet; 
moiſture; humidity. , | e 

The ueineſ of theſe bottoms often ſpoils them for corn. 


| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To Wex. wv. a. [corrupted from wax by Spenſer, for a 
-rhyme, and imitated by Dryden.] To grow; to in- 
"creaſe. os | 
She firſt taught men a woman to obey ; 
But when her ſon to man's eftate did wwex, 
dhe it ſurrender'd. 
She trod a wwexing moon, that ſoon wou'd wane, 


Spenſer. 


And dr inking borrow'd light, be fill'd again. | Dryien, 
| Counting ſev'n from noon, 10 ERS 
*Tis Venus' hour, and in the wexing moon.  Drya. 


We'zand. n. /. [See WesanD.] The windpipe. 
Air is inguſtible, and by the rough artery, or wezand, con- 
ducted into the lungs. Beroun Hug Err. 
WuraLe. n. /. [hpale, Saxon; balena, Latin.) The lar- 
geeſt of the fiſh ; the largeſt of the animals that inhabit 
this globe. t | 
Sad created the great whales. Ry SET. 
Barr'd up with ribs of awhale-bone, ſhe did leeſe 
None of the awhale's length, for it teach'd her knees. 


- 
1 
* 


_ 


Job, xxiv. 


Milt. Par. Reg. 


Walton's Angler, 
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The greateſt whale that ſwims the ſe, 5 

Does inſtantly my pow'r obey. ie Nor Bali; 
W HAME! 7. The whame, or burrel fly, is vexatious to 
horſes in ſummer, not by ſtinging, but by their bomb)- 
lious noiſe, or tickling them in ſtinging their nits on the 
hair. 9 | | er bam. 
Wu “E v. adj, [See WEAL.] Marked in ftreaks : properly 
dea | | | | 

A bearded goat, whoſe rugged hair, 
And whatyeyes, the ſign of jealouſy, | 
Was like the perſon's ſelf, whom he did bear. F. Queen. 

Wu anf. . , [warf, Swediſh ; awerf, Dutch.]; A perpen- 
dicular bank or mole, raiſed for the convenience of lading 
or emptying veſſels ; a quay, or key. | 

Duller ſhould'ſt thou be, than the fat weed, 

That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 

Would'ſt thou not flir in this. Shak. Hamlet, 

There were not in London uſed ſo many uh N, or keys, 
for the landing of merchants goods. Child on Trade. 
Wna'rFAGE, * /. [from wharf.] Dues for landing at 


a wharf. 


WHA'RFINGER. 7 
wharf. 


% * ; 


o 


| 3 


. 


. [from wharf.} One who attends a 


WAT. pronoun. [hyzr, Saxon; wat, Dutch.) 1. That 
which : pronoun indefinite. 2. Which part. 3. Some- 
thing that is in one's mind indefinitely. 4. Which of ſe- 

veral. 5. An interjeQion by way of ſurpriſe or queſtion, 
6. Wnart Though. What imports it though ? notwith- 
ſtanding. An elliptical mode of ſpeech, 7. WRAT 
Time, What day. At the time when; on the day when. 
8. [Pronoun interrogative.] Which of many ? interro- - 
gatively. 9. To how great a degree, uſed either inter- 
hs ha tg indefioitely. 10. It is ſometimes uſed for 
whatever. 11, It is uſed sdverbially for partly; in part. 
12. WHAT Hy! An interjeCtion of calling, 

(1.) — bat you can make ber do, 

I am content to look on; what to (peak, | 
I am content to hear. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

Let them ſay whas they will, ſhe will do what ſhe liſt. 


-- 


2 | Drayton. 

In theſe caſes we examine the why, the what, and the how of 

things. Hp ; - £ Eftrange. 
He's with a ſuperſtitious fear not aw'd, | 

For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryd. 


It can be no more fin to aſk t God grants. Kettleworths 


A ſatire on one of the common ſtamp, never meets with 
that approbation, as what is aimed at a perſon whoſe merit pla- 
ces him upon an eminence. Addiſon. 

Mark what it is his mind aims at in the queſtion, and not 
what words he expreſſes. | | Locke. 
If any thing be ſtated in a different manner from what you 
like, tell me freely. | | Pope to Swift. 
Whatever.commodities lie under the greateſt diſcouragements 
from England, thoſe are what they are moſt induſtrious in cul- 
tivating. yy e | Swift, 
(2.) If we rightly eſtimate things, what in them is purely 
owing to nature, and what to lahour, we ſhall find ninety-nine 
arts of a hundred are wholly to be put on the account of la- 
| ur. 5 | n Locke. 
(3.) I tell thee what, corporal, I could tear her. Shak. 
(4.) Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely obſerved ; 
that is, what kind of comet for. magnitude, colour, placing 
in the heaven, or laſting, produceth what kind of * 
| | : , acon. 
See what natures accompany what colours; for by that you 
' ſhall induce colours by producing thoſe natures. Bacon. 
Shew what atiment is proper for that intention, and what 
intention is proper to be purſued in ſuch a conſtitution. 


4 


company, there's ſcarce room for a morning's reflection. 


Wu Ars. 
Wu rs OEVER. 


R 
© © tx.) Phat ! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour, 


Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf ? Shak. 


What it 1 advance an invention of my own to ſupply the de- 
fe& of our new writers. ryd. Juu. 


(.) #hat though a child may be able to read; there is no 


doubt but the meaneſt among the people under the Jaw had been 
as able as the prieſts themſelves were to offer ſacrifice, did this 
make ſacrifice of no effect ? vx x Hooker. 
What though none live my innocence to tell, $: 
1 know it; truth may own a generous pride, 1 . 
I clear myſelf, and care for none beſide. © Dryden. 
| (7.) What day the genial 3 5 to our ſire | 
Brought her, more lovely than Pandora. Milton. 
Ten balmy fleep had charm'd my eyes to reſt, 
What time the morn myſterious viſions brings, | 
While purer flumbers ſpread their golden wings. Pope. 
ds bie the daughter of the deep addreſs'dꝰ 
What time with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 


© Roam'd the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates; Pope. 
TY What art thou, 
That here in deſart haſt thy habitance? Spenſer. 
What is't to thee if he neglect thy urn, 
Or without ſpices lets thy body burn ? Dryden. 


Whate'er I begg'd, thou like a dotard ſpeak'ſt 
More than is requiſite z and what of this ? 


Why is it mention'd now ? * Dryden. 
bat one of an hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties 
ever examined the tenets he is ſo (tiff in? | Locke. 
When any new thing comes in their way, children aſk the 
common queſtion of a ſtranger, what is it? Locke, 
(9. Am I fo much deform'd ? 
What partial judges are our love and hate? Dryd. 


(10.) Whether it were the ſhortneſs of his foreſight, the 
ſtrength of his will, or the dazling of his ſuſpicions, or what it 
was, certain it is, that the perpetual troubles of his fortunes 

could not have been without ſome main errors in his nature. 

| 8 ” | Bacon. 

(It.) The enemy having his country waſted, what by him- 

ſelf, and what by the ſoldiers, findeth ſuccour in no place. 

Spenſer. 

Thus, what with the avar, what with the ſweat, what with 
the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cuſtom ſhrunk. . 

| 8 | Shakeſpeare. 

The year before, he had ſo uſed the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Chriſtians above 
thirty ſmall caſtles. _  » Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

When they come to caſt up the profit and loſs, what. be- 


- , twixt force, intereſt, or 6 manners, the adventurer eſcapes 


well, if he can but get off. L[ Eftrange. 
What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, he finds him- 
ſelf in a hurry. | L' Eftrange. 


What with the benefit of their ſituation, the art and parſi- 


mony of their people, they have grown ſo conſiderable, that 
they have treated upon an equal foot with great princes. 

"OF" | | Temple. 

They live a popular life and then what for buſineſs, pleaſu ies, 


Norris. 


If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, inno long ſpace of 


time, what by the clandeſtine practices of the coiner, what by 
his own counterfeits and thoſe of others; his limited quantity 
would be tripled: EIS AN Nl. 
(12.) What ho! thouTenius of the clime, avhat bo! 

Ly'| thou aſleep beneath theſe hills of ſnow ? | 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs. | Dryden. 


- Wna'TEvVER, [ pronouns. [from what and ſoerver, 


ing one nature: or another ; being one 
or another either generically, ſpecifically or numerically, 
2. Any, thing, be it what it will. 3. The fame, be it 
this or that. 4. AH that ; the- whole that ; all particu- 
Jars that. | 1 
© (6) To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements,. 

Caſtles, and whatſoever, and to be 

Out of the king's protection. 


Shak, H. VIII. 


I halſe is not now in uſe.] 1. Hav- 


* | 


Whatſorver is firſt in the invention, is laſt in the execution. 

(A PACT e Wit. . Hammond. 

If thence he ſcape into whatever world. Milton. 

In — traps he lurk Til know. . _ Miiton. 
Wiſely reſtoring avhatſoever grace | 

It loſt by change of times, or tongues or place. Denham. 


_ Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature, as much. as 
any other hiſtory whatſoever, 
No contrivance, no prudence whathever can deviate from 
dis ſcheme, without leaving us work than it found us. 
| h FEE I Allterbuny. 
Thus whatever ſucceſſive duration ſhall be bounded at one 
end, and be all paſt and pretent, muſt come infinitely ſhort.of 
infinity. Bentley's Serm. 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is repeated with- 


out book, as a copy does from an original. Fruit. 


I defire nothing, I preſs nothing upon you, but to make the 
moſt of human life, and to afpire after perfection in evhatever 


ſtate of life you chuie. | Law. 
(2.) Whatſoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they cut. 
it off, | Hooker. . 
— Whatever thing | | | 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour, Milton. 
(3-) Be whate'er Vitruvius was before. Pee. 
(4.) From hence he views with his black lidded eye, 
n hatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenſer. . 
Whate'er the ocean pales or tky inclips ' 
Is thine. Fr 2 | Shakeſp.. 
At once came forth whatever creeps, Midi. 


WIEAL. n. /. [See WEAIL.] A puſtule; a ſmall ſwel- 


ling filled with matter. 


The humour cannot tranſpire, whereupon it corrupts aud 
raiſcs little wheals or bliſters, ; 


them conſiſts of many ſtamina which are included in a. 


ſquamoſe flower-cup, having awns.: the pointal riſes in; 
the center, which afterwards becomes an oblong ſeed, , 


convex on one fide, but fuirowed on the other: it is fa- 


rinaceous, and incloſed by a coat which before was the. 


flower- cup: theſe are produced ſingly, and collected in a 


cloſe ſpike, being affixed to an indented. axis. The ſpecies . 
are; 1. White or red bent, without awn. 2. Red 
wheat, in ſome places called Kentiſh wvhbat; 3. White 


zwheat, 4. Red-eared bearded wheat, 5. Cone wheat, 


6. Grey wheat, and in ſome places duckbill 2wheat and 


grey pollard. 7. Polonian wheat. 8. Many eared wheat. 
9. Summer ahbe. 10. Naked barley. 11. Long grain- 
ed awheat, 12. Six rowed wheat. 13. White eared zwheat : 


with long awns: Of all theſe forts cultivated in this 


country, the cone wheat is chiefly preferved, as it has a 


larger ear and a fuller grain than any other; but the ſeeds - 


of all ſhould be annually changed; for if they are, ſawn . 
on the ſame farm, they will not ſucceed ſo well as when 


the ſeed is brought from a diſtant country. Miller. 


He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor crea- 

ture of the earth. 1 Shak. K. Lear. 
Reuben went in the days of wheat-harveſt. Gen. xxx. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce aſ- 


pect; upon his head a garland of aubeat and rye. Peacham. 


Next to rice is wheat; the bran of which is highly aceſcent. 


 Arbuthuot- on Alinents. 


The damſels laughing fly the giddy clown 


Again upon a wheat-ſheaf. draps a down, Gay. 


Wurta'ren, adj. [from wheat.]} Made of wheat. 
Of avhbeaten flour ſhalt thou make them. Exod. xxix. 
Here ſummer in hey wheaten garland crown'd, Adiifor. 
The aſſize of wheaten bread is in London. 
His taſk it was the wheaten Joaves to lay, a 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope. 


Addiſon's Freebolder... 


* 2— — 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
WHEAT, [Ppea de, Saxon; weyde; Dutch; triticum, 

Latin.} The grain of which bread is chiefly made. —It 
| hath an apetalous flower, Gifpoſed into ſpikes; each of 


- 


Arbuthnot. 
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There is a project 

ſtraw to Dun able, and obliging us by law to take off 

ſo many tun of the ſtraw hats. td! ad otra 
A ſmall bird very de- 


WIEN TEAA. n. ſ. [ocuantbe, Lat.] 4 


licate. | | x 

What cook would loſe her time wheatears, 
and other ſmall birds? _ Kauft. 

Ainſw. 


Wuea'rreLvUM. n. /. A fort of plum. 


in picking- larks, 


To Wnrt'prs. v. a. [Of this word I can find no etymolo- 
' gy, though uſed by good writers. Locke ſeems to menti- 
To entice by ſoft words; to flat- 


on it as a cant word. 
ter; to ary by kind words. 

His bus'neſs was to pump and wwheedle, 
And men with their own keys unriddle, 
To make them to themſelves give anſwers, | 

For which they pay the necromancers, Hudibras, 

A. fox ſtood licking of his lips at the cock, and wheedling 
him to get him down. . L' Eftrange, 
— His re, 

From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's ſchools | 

To learn the unlucky art of wheed!ing fools. Dryd. 

He that firft brought the word ſham, or wheedle, in uſe, 


put together, as he thought fit, ideas he made it ſtand for. 
| Locke. 


A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp'ring ſhe, 
Shall 5 him amble on a goſſip's meſſage. Rowe. 
The world has never been prepared for theſe trifles by pre- 
Faces, wheedled or troubled with excuſes. . Pope. 
- Johnny heal d, threaten'd, fawn'd, 

Till: Phillis all her trinkets pawn'd. 
WueeL. n. /. [Ppeol, Saxon; wiel, Dutch; Hioel, Iſlan- 
dick.] 1. A circular body that turns round upon an axis, 
2. A circular body. 3. A carriage that runs upon wheels, 
-4. An inftrument on which ctiminals are tortured. 5, 


The inſtrument of ſpinning. 6. Rotation; revolution. 


7. A ' compaſs about; a tract approaching to circulari- 
ty. | | 
1625 Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtions without : this 
is the great *vbeed to which the clock owes its motion. 

| | Decay M Piety. 

Wbere never yet did pry, | | 

The buſy morning's curious eye; | 
The wheels of thy bold coach paſs quick and free, 


And all's an open road to thee. Cowley. 
The gaſping charioteer beneath the wheel . 
Of his own car. | Dryden. 
Fortune fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel | 
A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her wheel. d. 
Some watches are made with four abu. Tele. 
Mortimer, 


A wheel-plough is one of the eaſieſt draughts. 
(2.) Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, 

_ 4eſt it break thy neck with following it. Shak. K. Lear, 
(3-) Through the proud ſtreet ſhe moves the publick gaze, 


The turning wheel before the palace ſtays. Pope. 
( 4.) Let them pull all about mine ears, preſent me . 
Death on.the wheel, or at wild horſes heels. Shak, 
Thou art a foul in bliſs, but I am bound PINE 
Upon a wheel of fire. = Shak. K. Lear. 
For all the torments of her wheel Wh 
Waller. 


May you as many pleaſures ſhare. 8 
His examination is like that which is made by the rack and 
"wheel. | + MHaddifen. 
(5.) Verſe ſweetens care, however rude the ſound, | 

All at her work the village maiden fings ; | 
Nor as ſhe turns the giddy wwhee/ around, 
ERevolves the ſad iciiſituges of things. ard. 
_. (6.) Look not too long upon theſe turning wheels of viciſſi- 
tude, leſt we become giddy, . Bacon. 
According to the common viciſſitude and wheel of things, 
the proud and the inſolent, after long trampling upon others, 
come at length to be trampled upon themſelves. - South, 
I..) He throws his flight in many an WG. 7 
&. | ag 6 4 Mi 9. 


Swift, 


wade 'Þ, 


5. To fetch a compaſs. . 6. To roll forward. 
© (a.) The moon carried about the earth always ſhews the 
ſame face to us, not once wwhee/ing upon her on center. 
GEO IS "uh 9 2 Bentley, 
(3.) The courſe of juſtice wwheel'd about, Yap 
And left thee but a very prey to time. | Shak, 
(5.) ———— $ples A e : 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to whee/ 
Three or four miles about. © Shak. Coriolanus. 
— You my Myrmidons, 
Mark what I ſay, attend me where I tvhze/. Shak. 


Continnally ' wheeling about, he kept them in fo ſtrait, that 


no man could, without great danger, go to water his horſe. 
k Knolles. 
—— He at hand provoxes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes ; | 
Wheels as he wheels, - © Dryden. 
Half theſe draw off, and coaſt the ſoutn 
With ſtricteſt watch: - theſe other whee/ the north: 
Our circuit meets full weſt : as flame they part, 
Half wheeling to the ſhield, half to the ſpear, Milton. 
Now ſmoothly ſteers through air his rapid flight, 
Then wheeling down the ſtep of heav'n he flies 
And draws a radiant circle o'er the ſkies. Pope. 


(6.)- Thunder | 
Muſt wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 


ToWnetL. v 4. To put in a totatory motion; to make 
to whirl round. | | 


—— Heav'n rowl'd 
Her motions, as the firſt great Mover's hand 
Firſt wheels their courſe. - Milt. Par. Loft. 
WnIECLDBAR ROW. n. /. [wheel and barrow.] A carriage 
driven forward on one wheel. | 
Carry bottles in a wwheelbarrow upon rough ground, but not 
filled full, but leave ſome air. Bacon. 
Pippins did in <uheelbarrows abound. King. 
WHrte'LER, [from wheel.) A maker of wheels. 


n. /. 
After local names, the moſt have been derived from occupa- 


tions, as Potter, Smith, Braſier; Wheeler, Wright. Camden. 
WHEee'LwRIGHT. 2. f. [wheel and wright.] A maker of 


wheel-carriages. 2 

It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for the gh“ 
wrights, | is, Mortimer. 

Waztz'Ly, adj. [from wheel.) Circular; ſuitable to ro- 
tation. | | 
Hinds exerciſe the pointed ſtee 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
To the expected grinder, 5 Philips. 


Saxon.] To breath with 


To WUEEZ E. v, n. [ Ppeoron, 
noiſe. FRY | 
The conſtriction of the trachæa ſtreightens the paſſage of the 

air, and produces the wheezing in the aſthma, Flayer. 
It is eaſy to run into ridicule the beſt deſcriptions, when 


once a man is in the humour of laughing, till he wheezes at 
his own dull jeſt. | Dryden. 
The fawning dog runs mad; the oheexing ſwine 
With coughs is choak'd. | : Dryd. Virgil. 
Prepare balſamick cups, to wheezing lungs ._ 3 
Medicinal, and ſhort- breath'd. P'bilipe. 
| _ #heexzing aſthma loth to ſtir. „„ 
Werk. u. /. [See to WeLx.] 1. An inequality ; @. 
protuberance. 2. A puſtule. [See WE AL. I 1 
(.) His face is all bubuckles, and whelks, and knobs, and 
flames of fire, FF Shak. H. V. | 
To WHzLw. v. 4. [appilpan, Saxon; wilma, Iſlandick.] 
1. To cover with ſomething not to be thrown off; to bu- 


ry. 2. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover 
; K * 1 * 9 $4 
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Wor” ne , Grievous milthiefs which a wicked fay 10 2297 arfacred light began to dawn | 
"I pal | Had wrought, and many whelm'd in deadly pain. Spenſer, 1 
3 "NM ; 


| n Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd | 
| | This pink is my prize, or ocean helm them all, Shak, err morning incenſe, came the human pair. Milton. 
tudes, On thoſe curſed engines triple row, 7 Wren 


| | CE. adv. [Formed from euhers by the ſame analo 

1 bey ſaw them ache d, and all their confidence with hence ork long 1. From what Face 7 8 F —4 
ws the : Under the weight of mountains bury d deep. Milton. what 'perſon ? From what a hich 
nter. | So the ſad offence deſerves, | remiſes 4. Þ 3 6 cauie 1 4. From whic 
entley, lung'd in the deep for ever let me lye, iP e 


place or perſon: indefinitely, 
Whelm'd under ſeas, "Addiſon, | 6. For which Cauſe, 


| ; 7- From what ſource : indefinitely. 

Diſcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like one of the 8. From which cauſe. 9. From WRHENCE. A vitious 
mountains under which the poets ſay, the giants and men of mode of ſpeech. 10. Of WukE NE. 

the earth are whelmed, | Pope. riſm. | 


Shak, 


Another barba- 
anus, 


: — — Deplore 5 (1.) Whence, and what art thou, execrable ſhape? Mrlt. 
y £ The whelning billow and the faithleſs oar, Gay. ot Whence, feeble nature! ſhall we ſummon aid, 
Shak. . 2.) Whelm ſome things over them, and keep them there, If by our pity and our pride betray'd ? Pricr. 
t, that ” | | | Mortimer, (3.) Whence comes thts unſought honour unto me? 
=o : WI p. . J. [welp, Dutch 3 huolpar, Iſlandick ; hwalp, hence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow ? Fenton. 
nolles, * Swedith.] ” The young of a dog ; a puppy. 2. The , (4 re 5 to look no farther be fore them than 
| : young of any beaſt of prey. 3. A ſon. In contempt. koi age note e hoy ey can wy Heng 
on, 4: M young man. Jn contempt. : 5 1 
4 (.) They call'd us, for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs, 68.) Grateful to acknowledge Whenee his good * 
: ow, like their wwhelp;, we crying run away. Wal. . 7671 4 8 . 
2 belþs come to their growth within three quarters of a year,  , (6+) Recent urine, diſtilled with a fixed alkali, is turned in- 
lilton. - 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


to an alkaline nature 3. whence alkaline ſalts, 
Whelbs are blind nine days, and then begin to 


| taken into a hu- 
man body, have the power of turning 


ſee as generally its benign ſalts into fie 


: 8 | and volatile. 
elieved; but as we have elſewhere declared, it is rare that 


: —- * i Arbuthnot 0n Aliments, 
Pope, =_ their eye-lids open until the twelfth day. Brown, 140% hy re gs 8 W EY ad > 
hon 7 (2.) The lion's whelp ſhall be to himſelf unknown. (8.) Ulcers, which corrode, and make the win 48 hy 
. 7 | Shakeſpeare, and Jes flexible, whence that {uffering proceeds. Blackmore, 
make vg Thoſe unlickt bear whelhs. Lonne, (9.) From whence he views, With his black-lidded eye 
| ey (3-) The young whelp of Talbot's raging brood What the heaven in his wide vault contains, Spenſer 
Did fleſh his puny {word in Frenchmens blood. Shak. To leave his wife, to | his hat 55 
BE | (4-) Slave, I will ſtrike your ſoul out with my foot, 75 H leave his babes, 
'* 63 e OY 446 : is manſion and his titles, in a place 
I. Let me but find you again with ſuch a face: | From whence himielf does fl, 
= You whetp. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline, ce Winlelt does fly. Hal. Macbeth, 
iage 4 . | : a | O how unlike the place from whence they fell ! Milton, 
=_ That aukward whelp, with his money-bags, would have (20. ) wn — He alk'd his guide, 
| not 4 made his entrance. ; - £44 5 Guardian. What and of whence was lic who preis d the hero's fide 2 
acon. iin x. To bring young. Applied to beaſts, g 8 SES Dryden's Zneid, 
Ling. gasenerally beaſts of prey. Wne'xcesorver. ady. [whence and ever.] From what 
N 7 A lioneſs hath wwhehed in the ſtreets, place foever ; from what cauſe ſoeyer | 
upa- And graves have yawn'd, Shak. Jul. Ceſar, Any idea; Whenceſoever 
den. — In their palaces, 


ide we have it, contains in it all the 
N 4 | properties it has, , 1 Locke, 
Lor 2 Where luxury late reign'd, ſea- monſters whelp'd | Wretched name, or arbitrary thing ! , | 
of And fabled. Milton's Par, Loft. - bence ever 1 thy cruel eſſence bring, 
. : In'a bitch ready to whelp, we found four puppies. Boyle, I own thy influence ; for I feel thy ſting, Prior, 
ner. Wav. adv. [20han, Gothick ; pyænne, Saxon 3 Wanneer, Wyr'/never. adv, [when and ever, or foever.] At 
ro- 5 Dutch.) 1. At the time that. 2. At what time ? inter- Wure'nsoever. N | 905 


| | wiatloever time 
rogatively. 3. Which time. 4. After the time that. 


8. O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays 

At what time. 6. At what particular time, 7, War N His hand to execute ? Milton's Par. Loft, 

as, At the time when ; What time. Obſolete. 1 Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe ſelf-evident 
Is, 1 (1. ) Divers curious men judged that one Theodoſius ſhould truths, upon their being propoſed ; not becauſe innate, but be.. 
1th OY 1 — ſucceed, When indeed Theodoſius did. | Camden, cauſe the conſideration of the nature of things, contained in 
is One who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret fondneſs and thoſe words, would not ſuffer him to think otherwile, how or 

the 5 benevolence for him in our minds, when we read his ſtory. whenſoever he is brought to reflection. : 5 . Locke, 
er. 1 dener, . Addiſon, Our religion, Whenever it is truly received into the heart, 
5K bs (2.) When was it the laſt walk'd >— * will appear in Juſtice, friendſhip, and charity, Rogers, 
at Dince his majeſty went into the field. Shak, Macbeth, WHERE, ady. [Ppen, Saxon; waer, Duich,] 1 At which 

en. ©: | i 


| If there's a pow'r above us, place or places. 2. At what place? 3. At the place in 
And that on is arp ane my hh which. 4. ip Warn Ae any place. 5. 7 
Through all her works; he mu elight in virtue W a "nM ; E | 
And — which he delights in muſt be happy. like here and there, has in compohtion a kind of prono- 


But when ? or Where; Addiſen, minal ſignification z as, whereof. of which, 6. It has the 


-) I was adopted heir by his conſent; | nature of a noun. Not now in uſe. | | 
ML FA. his Aut is broke. i Shak. H. VI. , be 9 _ e _ place, where firſt ſhe nee to 
| | t not now {ce the cauſe of her unhap. | 3 L 
(4.) = _ ng I one. a . ee ap Facets God doth in publick prayer reſpe& the ſolemnity of — 
. — Kings may | A where his name ſhould be called on amongſt his people. 
Take their advantage when and how they liſt. K 5 | T4 Þ Het Hooker, 
(6.) His ſeed, hw is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head. In every land we have a larger ſpace, | | 


| Million. Where we with green adorn-our fairy bow'rs, 
I.) This when as Guyon ſaw, he gan enquire 


q | In Lydia born, | | | : 
What meant that preace about that lady's throne, © Spenſer, ct nr harveſts the fat fields adorn, Dryden. 
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The ſolid parts, where the fibres are more cloſe and com- When we have done any thing whereat they are diſpleaſed, | 
pacted. ' | | | Blackmore. if they have no reaſon for it, we ſhould ſeek to rectify their 
(2.) Where were ye, nymphs, when ras remorfeleſs 79 miſtakes about it, and inform them better.  Kettlewell, 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas. Milton. ti} | | : ü 
"Ah 1 #6. ro ee 18 Pepe. 1 . adw. [ where and by.] 1. By which. 2. By 
what ? as whereby wilt thou accompliſh thy deſign. 


(.) WherelI thought the remnant of mine age 


Should have been cheriſh'd by her. child-like duty, (1.) But even that, you mult confeſs, you have received of 


her, and fo are rather gratefully to thank her, than to preſs any 


I now-am full reſolv'd to take a wife. | Shak. 2 
2 __ (4.) Thoſe ſubterraneous waters were a6 Yate: as —_— CO till you bring ſomething of your own, wg” » | 
lution of the exterior earth could not be made any where but TL, | aney, 
it would fall into waters. Burnet's T, 1 3 of the Earth. Prevent thoſe evils «whereby the hearts of men are loſt, 
(6.) He ſhali find no where ſafe to hide himlelf. Spenſer, Vu ti r Hooker, 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind : | Wh 8 1 * my 2 — , 11 | | 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where to find. Shak. K. Lear. If = Oy.” wa * k 3 15 * re. FShaleſp. 
WHre'xrtaBour. adv. [where and about.] 1. Near what A an enemy hath taten all that from. a prince 4u2ereby he 
\ ; 4 i was a king, he may refreſh himſelf by conſidering all that is 
place? 2. Near which place. 3. Concerning which. left him, whereby he is a man. Taylor. 
4. Near what place ? as, whereabout did you loſe what This is the moſt rational and moſt profitable way of learning 
you are ſeeking ? languages, and whereby we may beit hope to give account to 
"2: (5) Thou firm ſet earth, | God of our youth ſpent herein. Milton. 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear This delight they take in doing of miſchief, whereby I mean 
Thy very ſtones prate of my whereabout. © Shak, Macbeth. - the pleaſure they take to put any thing in pain that is capable 
J The greatneſs of all actions is meaſured by the worthi- of it, is no other than a foreign and introduced diſpoſition. 
| Locke, 


5 
neſs of the ſubje& from which they proceed, and the object | 
whereabout they are converſant : we mult of neceſſity, in both WNHERETVER. adv. [where and ever.] At whatſoever 


reſpects, acknowledge that this preſent world affordeth not any place. 


thing comparable unto the duties of religion. Hole. Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, | 
WHEREA'S. adv, [where and as.) 1. When on the con- Wherever that on- ground they mought him find. Spenſer, 
trary. 2. At which place. Obſolete. 3. The t ing be- — Him ferve, and fear! 
ing fo that. Always referred to ſomething different. 4. Of other creatures, as him pleaſes beſt, 
Nherewer plac'd, let him diſpoſe. Milion's Par. Loft, 


But on the contrary. 

(I.) Are not thoſe found to be the greateſt zealots who are 
moſt notoriouſly ignorant? whereas true zeal ſhould always 
begin with true knowledge. Spratt's SErmuns. | 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; whereas | 
animals live upon very different hots of ſubſtances, Arbuthnot. 


Not only to the ſons of Abraham's loins 
Salvation ſhall be preach'd ; but to the ſons 
Of Abraham's faith, wherever through the world. Milton. 
. Wrere-&er thy navy ſpreads her canvas wings, | 
Homage to thee,, and peace to all ſhe brings. Waller, 
The climate, about thirty degrees, may paſs for the Heſpe- 


(2.) They cue to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 
Whereas the damned ghoſts in torments try. Fa. Veen. Tides of our age, whatever or where-ever the other was. 

Prepare to ride unto St. Alban's, ; 24 Temple, 

He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. F. Atte, bury. 


Wherea: the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
— a Shakeſp. Henry VI. _ Wherever he hath receded from the Moſaick account of the 


earth, he hath receded from nature and matter of fact. 


(3.) Whereas we read ſo manv of them ſo much commended, 
Woodward, 


ſome for their mild and mercital diſpoſition, ſome for their 1 . 
virtuous ſeverity, ſome for integrity of life; all theſe were the Wherever Shakeſpeare has invented, he is greatly below the 


fruits of true and infailible principles delivered unto us in the noveliſt; ſince the incidents he has added are neither neceſſary 
Hooker, nor probable. Shakeſp. Illuftrated. 


word of God. 
Wyereas all bodies ſeem to work by the communication of Wyeg'rEroORE, adv. [wwhere and for.] 1. For which rea- 
_ nn, ee 1 or ee or 3 -- foe. 4 For what xiton: 
ö demeth to participate mor | . 
een, audible of te enter.” Bacon. (.) The ox and the aſs deſire their food, neither purpoſe 
IWhcreas wars are generally cauſes of poverty, the ſpecial they unto themſelves any end wher gore. Hooker. 
nature of this war with Spain, if inads by ſea, is like to be a There is no cauſe wherefore we ſhould think God more deſi- 
1 | Bacon, Tous to manifeſt his fayour by temporal bleſſings towards them 
Whereas ſeeing requires light, a free medium, and a right _—— us. HEY: Hooker. 
line to the objects, we can hear in the dark, immured, and b Shall I tell you why ? 5 | | 
curve lines. | Holder Elements of Speech. — fir ; and wherefore; for, they ſay, every why hath 
Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe principles, their * wherefore. = Shakeſp. Comedy of Errotrs, 
number is already ſwoln to five. Batter on Learning. ; N i ”M ef: yp gaze wm goodly company, | 
(4.) One imagines that the terreſtrial matter, which is 9 t 21 aw lome wond rous monument. Shakeſp. 
ſhowered down with rain, enlarges the bulk of the earth: ano; ' WET Here was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel. Milton's Agonifles, 


ther fancies that the earth will ere long all be waſhed away 
by rains, and the waters of the ocean turned forth to over- Wurrei'Nn. adv. [where and in.] 1. In which. 2. In 


whelm the dry land: whereas, by this diſtribution of matter, what. 


continual proviſion is every where made for the ſupply of bodies, (1.) Whenever yet was your appeal denied ? -, 
| CEE | | We oodward. Wherein have you been galled by the king ? Chat. H. VI. 
WIr IEA“ T. adv. [where and at] 1. At which. 2. At Try waters by weight, wherein you may find ſome difference, 
what? as, Twhereat are you offended. | and the lighter account the better, N Bacon. 
(1.) This he thought would be the fitteſt reſting place, till Heav'n 
we might go further from his mother's fury; whereat he was Is as the book of God before thee ſet, 3 | 
no leſs angry, and aſhamed, than deſirous to obey Zelmane. N herein to read his wond rous works. Milton. 
ed | Sidney. | —Too ſoon for us the circling hours 8 
This is in man's converſion unto God, the firſt tage whereaf This dreaded time have compaſt, wherein we 
his race towards heaven beginneth. va Hooker, Muſt bide the ſtroke of that long threaten'd wound, Mili. 
* | Whereat I wak*d, and found | This the happy morn _ Ky „ 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream -  Wherein the ſon of heay'n's eternal king, . 
Had lively ſnadow d. Mlicͤlton's Par. Loh Our great redemption from above did bring Mz/tcn, 


WurREWITRAHAL. 


e ; 
Had they been treated with more kindneſs, and their queſ- 


tions anſwered, they would have taken more pleaſure in im- 


proving their knowledge, wherein there would be ſtill newneſs. 
- Locke. 


Their treaty was finiſhed, wherein I did them ſeveral good 
offices, by the credit I new had at court, and they made me 


There are times wherein a man ought to be cautious as well 
as innocent. | | Swift, 


(2.) They ſay, wherein have we wearied him? Malachi. 
HEREI'NTO. adv. [where and into.] Into which. 
Where's the palace, whereimto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Another diſeaſe. is the putting forth of wild oats, wwhereinto 
corn oftentimes degenerates. 1 Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
My ſubje& does not oblige me to point forth the place 


ewhereinto this water is now retreated. Woodward. 


Wur RENESS. . J. [from here.] Ubiety ; imperfect lo- 


cality. | 
13 hath no dimenſions, but only a whereneſs, and is 
next to nothing, ; Grew's Coſmolog y. 
WHERE Or. adv. [where and f.] 1. Of which. 2. Of 
what: indefinitely. 3. Of what? interrogatively ; as, 
ewhereof was the houſe built. | | 
(I.) A thing wheregf the church hath, ever ſithence the firſt 
beginning, reaped ſingular commodity. Hooker. 
I do not find the certain numbers whereof their armies did 
conſiſt. | Davies on Ireland. 
Tis not very probable that I ſhould ſucceed in ſuch a project, 
where J have not had the leaſt hint from any of my prede- 


ceſſors, the poets. Dryden, 


(2.) How this world, when and whereof created. Milton. 
Wutaxto'n. adv. [where and on.] 1. On which. 2. 
On what? as, whereon did he fit. | 
(1.) As for thoſe things whereon, or elſe wherewith, ſuper- 
ſtition worketh, polluted they are by ſuch abuſe. Hooker. 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
So looks the ſtrand, whereon th' imperious flood 
Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. 


He lik'd the ground whereon ſhe trod. Milton, 
WHE'RESO. adv. [where and ſoever.] 1. In what 
WHERESOE'VER, place ſoever. Whereſo is obſolete. 


2. To what place ſoever. Not proper. 
(1.) That ſhort revenge the man may overtake, | 
Whereſo he be, and ſoon upon him light. 5 Spenſer. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoeer you are, | | 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe. Shake(p. King Lear. 
— — He oft 8 | 
Frequented their aſſemblies, whereſo met. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. - 


(2.) Can miſery no place of ſafety know ? 


The noiſe purſues me whereſceer I go, | Dryden. 


WHERETO”, adv, [where and to, or unto.) 1. To 
WHEREUNTO0'.F Which. 2. To what? to what end? 

as, whereto is this expenſe. 2 
(.) She bringeth forth no kind of creature, whereto ſhe is 
wanting in that which 1s needful, Hooker. 
What Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firſt place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next whereunto is what- 
ſoever any man can neceſſarily conclude by force of reaſon : af- 
ter theſe, the voice of the church ſucceedeth. Hooker. 

I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, 

Whereto J have invited many a gueſt. Shak. Rom. and Ful. 
Whereto th' Almighty anſwer'd, not diſpleas d. Milton. 

WrtrEuPo'Nn, adv. [where and upon.] Upon which, 
The townſmen mutinied, and ſent to Eſſex ; whereupon he 
came thither.. | Clarendon. 
Whereupon there had riſen a war betwixt them, if the earl of 


' Deſmond had not been ſent into England. Davies. 


ad. [where and with, or withal.] 1. 
With which. 2. With what? in- 
terrogatively. 3. I know that wwherewithal is ever uſed 


WUEREWI TTA. 


in queſtion. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


(r.) As for thoſe things awherewith ſuperſtition worketh, 
polluted they are. | Hooker . 
Her bliſs is all-in pleaſure and delight, 


Wherewith ſhe makes her lovers drunken. Spenſer. 


Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal | 
The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. Shakeſp. 


In regard of the troubles wherewith this king was diſtreſſed 


in England, this army was not of ſufficient flrength to make an 
entire conqueſt of Ireland. Dawies on Ireland. 
The builders of Babel, ſtill with vain deſign, 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build. Milton. 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclina- 
tion to pay you his obligations, if he had wwherewithal ready 
about him. | | Wycherley. 
The prince could fave from ſuch a number of ſpoilers, where- 
aui thal to carry on his wars abroad. Dawenant. 
The frequency, warmth and affeQion, wherewith they are 
propoſed. _ Rogers Sermons. 
But it is impoſſible for a man, who openly declares againſt 
religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity that he will not be falſe 
and cruel, whenever a temptation offers, which he values more 
than he does the power wherewtth he was truſted. * Swift. 
(2.) If the falt hath loſt its favour awherewith ſhall it be ſalted. 


Matthew. 


To Wr“ RRET. v. a. [Corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from ferret.] 
1. To hurry ; to trouble; to teaze. A low colloquial 
word. 2. To giye a box on the ear, Ainſworth. 


WIEIARY. n. / Of uncertain derivation.] A light boat 

uſed on rivers. | | . 

And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury ſomewhat it doth flake, - 
He calleth for a ferry 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As ſafe as in a wheryp. . 

Let the veſſel ſplit on ſhelves, 
With the freight enrich themſelves : 
Safe within my little wherry, 

All their madneſs makes me merry. $S: wife, 


To WHE T. w. @. [Pyercan, Saxon; wetien, Dutch.] 1. 
Jo ſharpen by attrition. 2. To edge; to make angry or 
acrimonious : it is uſed with on and forward, but impro- 
perly. | | TS. 

(1.) Fool, thou whe?'ft a knife to kill thyſelf. 


Drayion's Nymphid. 


Thou hid'# a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whe?ted on thy ſtony heart, | | 
To ſtab at half an hour of my frail lite, Shakeſp. H. IV. 
925 This viſitation BAD | 
Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. Shakeſp. Ham. 
Unſophiſticated vitriol, rubbed on the awhetted blade of a 
knife, will not impart its colour. | | Boyle. 
There is the Roman ſlave whetting his knife, and liſtening. 
| | Addiſon on Italy. 
Eloquence, ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor achetted with 
oil. ; | . Swift, 
(2.) —Peace, good queen | 
O whet not on theſe too too furious peers z 


For bleſſed are the peace- makers. Shaleſp. 
Since Caſſius firſt did auhet me againſt Cæſar, 
have not ſlept. Shakeſp. Julius Cæ ſar. 


I will aubet on the king. 


quaintance one Mulearabe. W | .  Knolles, 
| Let not thy deep bitterneſs beget | | 
Careleſs deſpair in me; for that will whet ; 
My mind to ſcorn. | Donne. 
The cauſe why onions, ſalt, and pepper, in baked meats, 
move appetite, is by vellication of thoſe nerves; for motion 
 whetteth, | | Bacon Nat, Hift. 
A diſpoſition, in the king 0 pu to be diſcoyered, which, 
nouriſhed and whetted on by bad counſellors, proved the blot 
of his times; which was the cruſhing treaſure out of his ſubjects 
| purſes, by penal laws, Bacon Henry VII. 


Shakeſp. Richard III. 
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Shakeſp. King John. 
He favoured the Chriſtian merchants 3 and the more to het 
him Forwards, the baſſa had cunningly inſinuated into his ac- 
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is "fad that we ſhould ſacriſice the, church's peace to the WHEY. u. / [Þpeas, Saxon 3 wey, Datch.) 1. The thin 


-wvhetting and inflaming of a little vain curioſity. 4 
* ; | | ; Decay of Piety. 
Great contemporaries -whet and cultivate each 
Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, | 
And whetted human induſtry by care; 

| Nor ſuffer'd ſloth to ruſt his active reign. Dryden Georg. 
WET. z. /. [from the verb.] 1. The act of ſharpening. 

2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. Sik 
(2.) Aniv'ry table is a certain gc et; 
You would not think how heartily he'll eat. Dryden. 
He aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention 
ſips, drams, and whets. | Speftator, 


Wu TRER. adv. [ Pyœdðden, Saxon.] A particle expreſ- 
ſing one part of a disjunctive queſtion in oppoſition to the 
other: anſwered by or. | | | 

As they, ſo we have likewiſe a publick form, how to ſerve 
God both morning and evening, whether ſermons may be had 
or no. Faye Hooker, 

Reſolve whether you will or no, Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


4 


Perkins's three counſellors regiſtered themſelves fmnetnary- 


men; and whether upon pardon obtained, or continuance with- 
in the privilege, they were not proceeded with. 8 


If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail not, we 
engulph ourſelves into aſſured danger. Hayuiard, 
Then didſt thou found that order, whether lov 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, 
Each was a noble cauſe, Denbam. ; 


It has been the queſtion, of ſome curious wits; ZZÞeth:r in 
the world there are more heads or teet. ; Holyday. 

Epictetus forbids a man, on ſuch an g , to confull with 
the oracle whether he ſhould d ig neceſſary to 
be done. : | Decay of Piety. 

Whether by health or ſickneſs, life or death, mercy is (ill 
contriving and carrying on the ſpiritual goed of all who love 
God. | 

This aſſiſtance is only offered to men, and not forced upon 
them, whether they will or no. | Tillotſon. 

When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of commo- 
dities, our money mult go to pay our debts, whether melted or 
Not. | Locke, 


5 
RES a 


neſe will keep this ſeat from being turned up, till one of his 
own family is in the chair. Addiſon on Italy, 


Wae'THEeR. pronuun. Which of two. 
| _ Whither when they came, they fell at words | 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. Spenſer. 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father. Mat. xxi. 


Whether is more beneficial, that we ſhould have the ſame 
_ yearly quantity of heat diſtributed equally, or a: greater ſhare 


in Summer, and in Winter a leſs. Bentley. 


Let them take whe/ber they will: if they deduce all 
after a copy. | 


thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it ſharp. 


The minds of the afflicted do never think they have fully con- | 


ceived the weight or meaſure of their own woe : they uſe their 


affection as a ce HH both to wit and memory. Hooker, . 
What avail'd her reſolution chaſte, 18 
Whoſe ſobereſt looks were wwhet/tones to deſire. Fairfax. 
"Theſe the a Hu, ſharps to eat, # 
And cry, milſtones are good meat. Ben. Johm ſun. 


Diligence is to the underſtanding as the whetfone to the razor; 
other. ; 
South... 
but it- 


but the will is the hand, that muſt apply the one to the 


A whetfore is not an inſtrument to carve with; 
ſharpens thoſe that do, Shakeſp. Illuftrated. 


Wu rT ER. 1. /. [from aber.] One that wiiets or ſhar- 


Pens. 


ſpirit of life in all animals. 


other. Dryden. Y 


WRAE YE. 
WIE VIS u. 


South*s Sermons. 


Whether it be that theericheſt of theſe diſcoveries fall not into 
the pope's hands, cr for ſome other reaſon, the prince of Far- 


| | animals 
from ſingle pairs, even to make the ſecond of a pair, is to write 


Wrze'rsToxs. n. /. [whet and fone.] Stone on which any 


Love and enmity are notable whetters and. quickeners of the | 
| | Mare. 


or ſerous part of milk, from which the oleoſe or grumous 
part is ſeparated, 2. It ls uſed of any thing white and 
8 n 3 5 
(.) I'll make you feed on curds and whey. Shakeſp, 
Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by being diluted 
with a greater quantity of ſerum or whey in the glandules of the 
\ breaſt. | | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
(2.) -——— Thoſe linen cheeks of thine . | 


Are counſellors to fear, What, ſoldiers whey face 
| Shakeſpeare, 


| adj. [from whey.] Partaking of whey ; re- 
ſembling whey. 1 5 
Thoſe medicines, being opening and piercing, fortify the 
operation of the liver, in ſending down the avheyey part of the 
blood to the reins. Bacon s Nat. Hiſlory.. 
He that quaffs SY 


Such auh liquors, oft with cholick pangs | 
He'll roar. . | Philips. 
WHICH. pron, [Þpilc, Saxon; welk, Dutch.) 1. The 
pronoun relative; relating to things. 2. It had formerly 
'0me!times the before it. 3. It formerly was uſed for who, 
an! related likewiſe to perfons : as in the firſt words of 
th- Lord's prayer. 4. The genitive of which, as well as 
Oi-awho, is whoſe ; but whoſe, as derived from which, is 
ſcarcely uſed but in poetry. 5. It is ſometimes a demon- 
ſtrative as, take which you will. 6. It is ſometimes an 
interrogative ; as, which is the man. 
(1.) The apoſtles term it the pledge of our heavenly inheri- 
tance, ſometimes the handſel or earneſt of that which is to come, 
» Hooker. 
In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant ww/#ch hap to be re- 
ſerved are ignorant. 7 . Bacon. 
To which their want of judging abilities, add alſo their 
want of opportunity to apply to ſuch conſideration as may 
let them into the true goodneſs and evil of things, which are 
qualities which ſeldom diſplay themſelves to the firſt view. 
. dd South's Sermons, 


The queen of- furies by their ſide is ſet, 
And ſnatches from their months th' untaſted meat, 
Which, if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes fhe rears. Dryden. 
After the ſeveral carths, conſider the parts of the ſurface of 
this globe -ich is barren, as fand and rocks, Locke. - 
(a.) Do they not blaſpheme that worthy name, by the which 
ye are called. | x Ja, ii. 7. 
(3.) The Almighty, which giveth wiſdom to whomſoever it 
plcaſeth him, did, for the good of his church, ſtay thoſe eager 


n „ Hooker... 
Do you hear, fir, of a battle ? 
—— Every one hears that, | TY 
Which can diſtinguith ſound. Shakeſp. King Lear.. 


Had I been there, which ama filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have tofs'd me on their pikes, 5 8 
Before I would have granted to that act. Shateſp. H. VI. 

(4.) Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, aw/o/e mortal taſte. 

1 What is the night?! 5 
— Almoſt at odds with morning, which is which, Shakeſp.. 


Milton. 


(6.) Which of you convinceth me of fin. John. 

For which of theſe works do ye ſtone me. John. 
——— Two fair twins, | 73 

The puzzled ſtrangers which is which enquire. Ticlle. 


WulchsoEVER. pron. [which and foever.) Whether one 
or the other. | | | | 
Whichſoever of theſe he takes, and how-often ſoever he doubles 


it, he finds that he is not one jot nearer the end of ſuch addi- 
tion than at firſt ſetting out, | DA; Locke- 
WHIFF. . ,. [chwyth, Welſh]. A, blaſt;. a. puff of 
„ N | 5 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 
But with the ahi and wind of his fell word, $a 
| Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Thi unnerved father falls. 


W. 


ton. 


p. 


hn. 


Jo Its. 


chle,. 
one. 


bles | 


ddi- 


cle. 8 


* 

d * 
- 

2 


et. 


* 


Tf fome unfav'ry whiff betray the crime, 


as if driven by a puff of wind. 


hero, L*Eftrange, 


Was our reaſon given, to be thus puff'd about 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ſtraw, a feather, 
The ſport of ev'ry ing blaſt that blows ? Rowe, 
A perſon of a whiffing and unſteady. turn of mind cannot 
keep cloſe to a point of controverſy, but wanders from it per- 
petually, - | | | - Watts, 
Wail'erLes. n. , [from æ e.! 1. An ancient officer 
of ſtate. 2. One of no conſequence; one moved with a 
whiff or puff. $4 
(1.) — The beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps'outvoice the deep-mouth'd ſea, 
Which, like a mighty whiffer fore the king, | 
Seems to prepare his way. © _Ghakeſp. Henry V. 
(2.) Our fine young ladies retain in their ſervice a great num- 
ber of ſupernumerary and inſignificant fellows, which they uſe 
like whiffiers, and commonly call ſhoeing-horns. Spefator. 
Every whiffier in a laced coat, who frequents the chocolate- 
houſe, ſhall talk of the conſtitution. Swift, 


WHIG. . /. [Þp&s, Saxon.] 1. Whey. 2. The name 
of a faction. 1 


(2.) The ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland have ſeldom corn 


enough to ſerve them round the year; and the northern parts 
producing more than they need, thoſe in the weſt come in the 
Summer to buy at Leith the ſtores that come from the north; 
and from a word, whiggam, uſed in driving their horſes, all 
that drove were called the whiggamors, and ſhorter the Whiggs. 
Now in that year before the news came down of duke Hamil- 
ton's defeat, the miniſters animated their people to riſe and 
march to Edinburgh; and they came up marching on the head 
of their pariſhes with an unheard-of fury, praying and preach- 
ing all the way as they came. The marquis 0 . and his 
arty came and headed them, they being about ſix thouſand. 
his was called the whiggamor's inroad; and ever after that, 

all that oppoſed the court came in contempt to be called whigs : 
and from Scotland the word was brought into England, where 
it is now one of our unhappy terms of diſunion. Burnet. 

- Whoever has a true value for church and ſtate, ſhould avoid 
the extremes of -whig for the ſake of the former, and the ex- 
tremes of tory on the account of the latter. Swift. 


War1'Gcisn. adj. [from whig.] Relating to the whigs. 


_ She'll prove herſelf a tory plain, 
From principles the whigs maintain; 
And, to defind the whiggtſh cauſe, 33 

Her topicks from the tories draws. . Sci. 
WI OGGISMu. 1. , [from 2hipg.] The notions of a whig. 
I could quote pre from fifty pamphlets, wholly made up 
of whiggiſm and atheiſm. Swift, 
WHILE. n. /. [weil, German; Ppile, Saxon.] Time; 
ſpace of time. LEY EL Dera 
If my beauty be any thing, then let it obtain this, much of 
you, that you will remain ſome while in this company, to eaſe 
your own travel and our ſolitarineſs. ; Sidney. 
I have ſecn her riſe from her bed, and again return to bed; 


| yet all this whi/e-in a moſt faſt ſleep. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
One awhile we thought him innocent, B 
And then W' accus'd the conſul. Ben, Fobnſan's Catiline. 


| We ſaw him feeding come, 
And on his necke a burthen Iugging home, ; 
Moſt highly huge, of ſere- wood; which the pile 5 
That fed bis fire, ſupplied all ſupper while, f . 
I hope all ingenuous perſons will advertiſe me fairly, Dian? 


think it worth their achile, of what they diſlike in it. D. 


To WI TTLE. v. n. [from whiff.] To move inconſtantly, 


Nothing is more familiar, than for a whiffling fop, that has 
not one grain of the ſenſe of a man of honour, to play the 


* "wHr 
Pauſing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus'd. Milton, - 


Invent arrel ſtraight, . Dryden. How couldſt thou look for other, but that God ſhould con- 
. 8 dinner he conſtantly ſmokes, : IF demn thee for the doing of thoſe things for which thine own 

| And ſeaſons his wwhifs with impertinent jokes. Prior, conſcience did condemn thee, all the while thou waſt doing of 
Ick pulled out a boatſwain's whiſtle : upon the firſt whiff them. Tes. Tillabſon. 
the tradeſmen came jumping in. Arbuthnot. That which I have all this auhile been endeavouring to con- 


vince men to, is no other but what God himſelf doth particu- 
larly recommend. | Tillotſon. 
Few, without the hope of -another life, would think it worth- 
their while to live above the allurements of ſenſe. Atterbury, 
What fate has diſpoſed of the papers, tis not worth 4wwh;/e to 


tell, | Locke. 
Wire. ) adv. Ppile, Saxon. Whiles is now out of uſe.] 
WII ES. 1. During the time that. 2. As long as. 3. 
WRILSr. At the ſame time that. 


( 1.) — Whites I was protector, 


Pity was all the fault that was in me. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
What we have, we prize not to the worth, 
Whites we enjoy it; but being lackt and loſt, 
Why, then we rack the value. Saleſp. 


Repeated, while the ſedentary earth 
Attains her end. Milton. 
(2.) Uſe your memory, you will ſenſibly experience a gradual 

improvement, while you take care not to overload it. Watts. 
(3-) Whites by the experiment of this miniſtration they glo- 
rify God, for your profeſſed ſubjection unto the goſpel. 
| 2 Cor. ix. 
Can he imagine that God ſends forth an irreſiſtible ſtrength. 
againſt ſome 185, whiff in others he permits men a power of 
repelling his grace. 
All hearts ſhall bend, and ey'ry voice 

In loud applauding ſhouts rejoice 

File all his gracious aſpect praiſe, 

And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. 

He fits attentive to his own applauſe, 

While Wits and Templars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 

And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. Pope. 
Te WNILE. v. n. [from the noun.] To loiter, | 

Men guilty this way never have obſerved that the whiling time, 
the gathering together, and watting a little before dinner, is 
the moſt aukwardly paſſed away of any. S pectator. 

Wu ILE RE. adv. [while and ere, ot before.] A little while 
ago; ere while. Not in uſe. | 
That curſed wight, from whom I ſcap'd whilere, ' 
A man of hell, that calls himſelf Deſpair. Spenſer. 
Let us be jocund : will you troul the catch | 
You taught me but while-ere 2 Shakefſp, 
——- Thoſe armies that while-ere | | 
Affrighted all the world, by him ſtruck dead with fear. 
Drayton. 
Raleigh, 


Decay off Piety.. 


Adidijor * 


Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd aut e. 
He who, with all heav'n's heraldry, wwhilere 
Enter'd the world, now bleeds to give us eaſe, Milton. 
Wnr'rom. adv. [ Ppilom, Saxon, that is, once on a time.] 
Formerly ; once; of old. Not in uſe. | 

Where now the ſtudious lawyers have their bowers, 

There whilom wont the Templar knights abide, 

"Till they decayed through pride. | 
In northern clime a val'rous knight 

Did whilom kill his bear in fight, 3 

And wound a fiddler. | Hudibras. 
Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate * ED 

For fo Apollo, with unweeting handed. 

Fhilom did ſlay his dearly loved mate. Milton. 
WHIM. u. /. [This word is derived by Skinner from a thing 
turning round; nor can I find any etymology more pro- 

bable.] A freak; an odd fancy; a Caprice ; an. irregular 
motion of deſire. 1 | TN 
All the ſuperfluous whims relate, 


Spenſer, 


Ih hat fill a female gameſter's Pate sere Swift, 


He learnt his whims, and high-flown notions too, 
Such as fine men adopt, and fine men rue. Harte, 
Te WIN ER. v. u. [wimmeren, German.] To cry with- 
out any loud noiſe, - yrs Of, erat s e 


p a Þ>; ok | wy 
The father by his authority ſhould always ſtop 
erying, and filence their wwhimpering. - d 0 | Locte. 


| A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp'ring ſhe, 8 
Shall 1 3 


e him amble on a goſſip's meſſage. 
In peals ot thunder now ſhe roars,” and now N 
; 'She gently whim ers like a lowing cow. ' Swift. 


Wulur LED. ad}. II ſuppoſe from whimper.] This word 
ſeems to mean diſtorted with crying. n W 
cf This wwhimpled, 'Whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
+ | | "This ſignior Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 51 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, r 
Th anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans. Shakeſp. 


Wil us Ev. z. . [Only another form of the word whim.] | 


A freak; a caprice ; an odd fancy; a whim. 
At this rate a pretended freak or whimſey may be palliated. 
Ny SIRE L*Eftrange. 


All the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes that can be ima- 


' gined, all the fancies and whimfies of poets and painters, and 


Egyptian idolaters, if ſo be they are conſiſtent with life and 
propagation, would be now actually in being, if our atheiſts 
notion were true. 5 Kay ontbe Creation, 

So now, as health or temper changes, ; 
In large compaſs Alma ranges; 
| This day below, the next above, 8 
As light or ſolid whimſeys move. | Prior. 
What I ſpeak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, ſhows 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art; 

I court others in verſe, but I love thee in proſe ; | 


And they have my whimſies, but thou haſt my heart. Prior. 


Oranges in whimſey-boards went round. King. 
He ſpoke this with ſuch a ſedate and undiſturbed mind, that 
I could not impute it to melancholy, or à ſplenetick whimſey. 


| | Blackmore. 
— Th' extravagance of -poetry 
Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs - $0" 
Men's folly, uhimſies, and inconſtancy. -Swwift. 


WI uSICAL. adj. [from-whimſey.] Freakiſh ; capricious; 
oddly fanciful. | 5 | 20 
In another circumſtance J am particular, or, as my neigh- 

' bours call me, whimfical: as my garden invites into it all the 


birds, I do not ſuffer any one to deſtroy their neſts. 


\Wuin. n. h. {chwyn, Welſh; genifia ſpinoſa, Latin.] 
Furze ; gorle. 5 

With whins or with furzes thy hovel renew. Tuer. 

Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, juniper, 

uuhin-buſn, and thiſtle, | Bacon, 


To WII NE. V. . [panlan, Saxon; eweenen, Dutch; cc yno, 
Welſh.] To lament in low murmurs ; to make a plaintive 
noiſe ;, to moan meanly and effeminately. 

They came to the wood, where the hounds were in couples 
[ſtaying their coming, but with a whining accent-craving 9A 
. idney. 

At his nurſe's tears | . 

He awhin'd and roar'd away your victory, | 

That pages bluſh'd at him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Twice and once the 


8 Whip him, | 
Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his fac, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The common people have a whining tone and accent in their 
ſpeech, as if they did ſtill ſuffer ſome oppreſſion, Davies. 
Then, if we whine, look pale, * 
And tell our tale, 
Men are in pain 
For us again; | 
So, neither ſpeaking, doth become 7 
The lover's ſtate, nor being dumb. Suc kling. 
He made a viler noiſe than ſwine | 
In windy weather, when they whine. Headibras. 
Some, under ſheeps cloathing, had the properties of wolves, 
that is, they could ine and howl, as well as bite and devour. 
W ITO 5. 6 South's Sermons, 
I was not born ſo baſe to flatter crouds, | 5 
And move your pity by a whining tale, Dryd, Don Sebaſt. 
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Warne. A. /. [from the verb.] Plaintive noife ; mean or 


Addiſon. 


hedge-pig whin'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


may the eaſier move in the edge of the rowler. 
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this/fort or  -Lavghing at their 2ybining may perhaps be the proper me. 


thod. 
Life Was 


given for noble purpoſes and therefore q 
ficed to a quarrel, nor  wpined away in 


Locke. , 
| muſt 
ove, 
RELIES $547 . | | Colfer., 
V ou a general «mourning, mercers, and woollen drapers 
d in four and twenty hours raiſe their cloths and filks to 
above a double price; and, if the "mourning continued long, 
come whining with petitions to the court, that they were ready 
to ſtarve. 253, | IIS.” Wor. 


affected complaint. | 
The favourable, opinion of men comes oftentimes by a few 
demure looks and affected whines, ſet off with ſome odd devo- 


tional poſtures and grimaces. South. 
* Thy hateful whine of woe , 
Breaks in upon my ſorrows, and diſtractss . 
My jarring ſenſes with thy beggar's cry. Rowe's J. Shore. 


To WHINVNY wv. n. [hinnio, Lat. from the ſound. ] To 
make a noiſe like a horſe or colt. | nb 8 
Wuri'NnyaARD., 7. / [pinnan and ane, to gain. honour, Sax. 

inner. I know not. whether this word was ever uſed 

ſeriouſly, and therefore perhaps it might be denominated 

in contempt from hin, a tool to cut wwhins.] A ſword: 

in contempt. | Fat, 15 | 

He ſnatch'd his whinyard up, that fled | 

When he was falling off his ſteed. | Hudibras, 

To WHIP. v. a. [ Pyeopan, Saxon; wippen, Dutch.] 1. 

To ſtrike with any thing tough and flexible. 2. To ſew 

Nightly. 3. To Utive with laſhes. 4. To correct with 
laſhes. 5. To laſh with ſarcaſm. 6. To inwrap. 

(1. He took 

The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook; 

- And phes them with the laſh, and wwhrps em on; ; 

And, as he whips, upbraids em with his fon. + Addiſon, 


(2.) In half vhipt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie. Gay. 
- (3+) This unbeard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, h 
From out the circle of his territories. Shakeſp. K. John. 


Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again; 
Laſn hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars. + Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Since I pluckt geeſe,  play'd truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what twas to be beaten till lately. Sbhaleſp. 
If ordered every day to whip his top, ſo long as to make 
him weary, he will wiſh for his book, if you promiſe it him 
as a reward of having whipt his top luſtily quite out. Locke. 
M hipt cream; unfortify'd with wine or ſenſe! 
Froth'd by ſlattern- muſe, In difference. 
( 4.) III leave you to the hearing of the cauſe, 
Hoping you'll find good cauſe to whip them all. 
— Reaſon with the fellow. 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this, 
- Left you ſhould chance to whip your information. 
_ Hourly we ſee ſome raw pin-teather'd thing 
mp to mount, and fights and heroes ſing, 
Who for falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool 
But t' other day, and breaking grammar rule. 
How did he return this haughty brave, 
Who whip? the winds, and made the ſea his ſlave. Dryden. 
This requires more than ſetting children a taſk, and whip- 
ping them without any more ado, if it be not done to our 
fancy. f rie. 
Oh chain me! whip me! let me be the ſcorn 
Of ſordid rabbles and inſulting crowds ! : | 0 
Give me but life, * - , Smith's Phædra and Hippol. 
Heirs to titles and large eſtates have a weakneſs in their eyes, 
and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of avhipping. 75 
(5. They would whip me with their fine wits, till I was as 
creſt-fallen as a dried pear. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
6.) Its firing is firmly auh t about with ſmall gut, that it 


Maron Mecb. Exer. 


Harte. 
Shak eſp. 


Dryden. 


n. 


8 


* 


WII LAS RH. u. /. 
Have whiplaſh wel knotted and cartrope inough. TA Hr. 
WIE R. n. /. [from whip.] One who puniſhes with 


WurrsrzR. 1. J [from 20bip.] A nimble fellow. - 


7 . 
* 5 


© particle aſcertaining the ſenſe ; as, out, on, up, away, A 
ludicrous uſe. eee e e 


En his lawleſß fit. * In Bridewel a number be ſtript, 7 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, Leſſe worthie than theefe to be vt. Tuber. 
He whipt his rapier out, and cries, a rat! | To WHIRL. v. 4. [Ppypxan, Saxon; . wirbelen, Dutch. | 
And in this brainiſh apprehenſion kills | _ "To turn round rapidly. SEE, | | | 
The unſeen good old man. Shakeſp. Hamlet. My thoughts are dohirled like a potter's wheel: 
She in a hurry whips up her darling under her arm. = vi I know not where I am, nor what I do. 
þ x L'Efirange._ | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


| Raiſe yourſelf upon your hinder legs, and then ſtretch out 


- your head: I can eafily whip wþ te your horns, and ſo out of, And hews through adverſe foes an ample way. Dryden. 
the well. | | | | L'Eftrange. . With his full force he whirl it firſt arennd 4... 
Briſk Suſan whips her linen from the rope, But the ſoft yielding air receiv'd the wound. Dryden. 
Whilſt the firſt drizz ling ſhow'r is born aſlope. Swift. 13 Thie Stygian flood, . 


Thus diſpoſed, it lies ready for you to whip it out in a mo- 


ment. 2 Swift. 


Fo Wuiy. v. n, To move nimbly. A ludicrous word. 


Two friends travelling together, met a bear upon the way: 


the one whips vp a tree, and the other throws himſelf flat upon 


the ground. 2 TIN | L'Eftrange. 
Ihe ſimple ſquire made a ſudden ftart to follow; but the 
juſtice of the quorum awhipped between. 
WHIP. . . [}>peop, Saxon.) An inſtrument of correc- 
tion tough and pliant. | 
— There ſat infernal pain, 2 
. And faſt beſide him fat tumultuous ſtriſe; 
The one in hand an iron wh#p did ſtrain, . 
The other brandiſhed a bloody knife. 
Put in ev'ry honeſt hand a whip, 
To laſh the raſcal naked through the world. Shak. Othello, 


Spenſer, 


Love is merely madneſs, and. deſerves as well a dark-houſe 


and a whip as madmen do. | Shakeſp. © 

High on her head ſhe rears two twiſted ſnakes ; | | 
Her chain ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. Dryden, 
In his right hand he holds the whip, with which he is ſup- 
poſed to drive the horſes of the ſun. | Addiſon. . 


WIr and ſpur. With the utmoſt haſte, 
Each ſtaunch polemick | 


Came whip and ſpur; and daſh*d thro? thin and thick. Dunc. . 
War1r'ecorp. 2. /. [whip and cord, ] Cord of which lathes 


are made. 
In Raphael's firſt works are many ſmall foldings, often re- 
peated, which look like ſo many whipcords. 


Ing. 


| Wu 1 HAND. Y 1. [aub;p and Hand.] Advantage Over. 


The archangel, when diſcord was reſtive, and would not be 
drawn from her beloved monaſtry with fair words, has the 
awhiphand of her, and drags her out with many ſtripes. 


The laſh or ſmall end of a whip. 


whipping. | | 

Love is merely a madneſs, and deſerves as well a dark-houſe 
and a whip as madmen do; and the reaſon why they are not ſo 
puniſhed is, that the whipfers are in love too. 


criminals are bound when they are laſhed, «< 
Could not the whippingpoft prevail, | 
With all its rhet'rick, nor the jail, 
To keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, 
And ankle free from iron gin. 


D. Wu. u. 4. To take any thing nimbly: always with a 


Taler. 


| | Dryden. 
WHIPGRAFTING., n. J. [In gardening.} A kind of graft- 


Shakeſpeare., 
WII TIN Oos T. 2 J. [whip and poſt.) A pillar to which 


Hudibras. 


- . * 
9 1 3 


, _, Give that avhi#fter but his errand, 


He takes my lord chief juſtice! warrant. Prior. 


0 1 


Wu r, for whipped. 


He whirls his fword-around without delay, 


Falling from on high, with bellowing ſound, 
Whirls the black waves and rattling & 


| With impetuous motion whir/'d apace, 
This magick wheel ſtill moves, yet keeps its place. 


little globe. 


haſtily. { 
(1.) He rapt with whirh/ing wheels, inflames the ſkyen, 


With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine, Spenſer. . 


4 


Five moons were ſeen to- night, 
Four fixed, and the fifth did avhir/ about 
The other four in wond'rous motion. 

As young ftriplings whip the top for ſport . 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirl; about, 

- Admir'd with ee of the beardleſs rout. 

— Wild and diſtracted with their fears, 

They juſtling plunge amidſt the ſounding deeps; 
The flood away, the ſtruggling ſquadron ſweeps, 


And men and arms, and horſes whir/ing bears, Smith, -. 


| (2+) — She what he ſwears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar ; ; 
But ve away, to ſhun his hateful fight, |, 
Hid in the foreſt. ; 


thing moved with rapid rotation. 


(1.), Twere well your judgments but in plays did range; 


But ev'n your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a cpi, the poets of your age 
Are-tir'd and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage.” 
Wings raiſe my feet; I'm pleas'd to mount on high, 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid ſky ; | 
Their various turnings and their aui] declare, 
And live in the vaſt regions of the air. 
Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can waſte. 


| Creech. 
I have been watching what thoughts came up in the awhirl of . 
fancy, that were worth communicating. | i 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels | 
Smoke in the awhirl the circling fand aicends, 
And in the noble duſt the chariot's loſt. 


(2.) For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, | IM 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 


Nor impotent to ſave. 


Walesa w. 2 ſaw.) The Ae de uſeg WI RL IAT. . /. {whirl and bat.] Any thing moved 


by jomers to ſaw ſuch Ho pieces of ſtuff that the hand- 


ia will not eaſily reac through. Moxon. 


Wurl'pSTAFEF.. 7 [On ſhipboard.] A piece of wood 


faſtened to the helm, which the ſteerſman holds in his 
hand to move the helm and turn the ſhip. Bailey. 


El am not valiant neither; 


Bst er puny wwþigfter gets my frrord, ; Shake/p,Otpello 


Entellus. 
71 * 1 ' 


. poets for the ancient ceſtus. 

At whirlbat he had ſlain many, and was now himſelf ſlain 
by Pollux. e 2 | L*Efirange. 
The avbiribat's falling blow they nimbly ſhun, - + 

And win the race ere they begin to run. 

The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, as Dares did 
the whirbbats of Eryx, when they were thrown before him by 


F F 
. 


Y 


ones around. Addi ſon. 


5 | Granville. . 

They have ever been taught by their ſenſes, that the ſun, . 
with all the planefs and the fixed ftars, are whir/ed round this 
Wattss Improvement of the Mind. 


To WHlRkL. v. n. 1. To run round rapidly. 2. To move 


Shakeſp. K. Jobn. 


WIL. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Gyration; quick ro- 
tation; circular motion; rapid circumvolution. 2. Any 


Dryden. | 


Creech*s Mamtlius, 


rapidly round to give a blow. It is frequently uſed by the 


Creech's Manil. 


* 
Dryden, 
* - 
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And ſet this hir Igig a-ſpinning. | 
WarkLieirt. ; n. . yynppole, Saxon.] A place where 


Reſerv' d for Cæſar, and ordain d by me. Dry: 7 s Virgil. 


War RLBONE. n. /. The patella; the cap of the knee. 


Wat/xL1Grc. n. .. Wbirl and gig.] A toy which chil- 
dren ſpin round. . nnn 

He Found that marbles taught him percuſſion, and whir/igrgs 

the axis in peritrochio. Arbuthn. and Poje's Mart, Scribl. 

Pp hat fince they gave things their beginning, | 


WulkLroolL. J the water moves circularly, and draws 
whatever comes within the circle towards its centre; a 
vortex. = : ; 


Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford and 


 auhirlþcol, o'er bog and quagmire, + Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
In the fathomleſs profound 
Down ſunk they, like a falling ſtone, | 
By raging whir/p1ts overthrown. | Sandy. 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſeen wwhir/pood draws you faſt 0 
And in a moment ſinks you. Dryden's Shaniſh Fryar. 
Send forth, ye wiſe ! ſend forth your lab'ring thought: 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columns every moment broke, ER Pen 
Of circling whirools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke. Prior. 
There might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions or hr {pools in 


che matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms muſt be thruſt and 

crowded to the middle of thoſe whir/pools, and there conſtipate 

one another into great ſolid bodies. Bentley. 
Warr'xLwind. 2. ,. [werbelwind, German.] A ftormy 


wind moving circularly. 

In the very torrent and awhir/wind of your paſſion, beget a 
perance that may give it ſmoothneſs. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
With whirlwinds from beneath ſhe toſs'd the ſhip, 

And bare expos'd the boſom of the deep, Dryden's Zn. 

WI RAING. adj. A word formed in imitation of the found 
expreſſed by it. | 3 | 
From the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. Pope. 
WHISK. n. /. [wi/chen, to wipe, German.] 1. A ſmall 
beſom, or bruſh, 2. A part of a woman's dreſs: 

(1.) The white of an egg, though in part tranſparent, yet 

being long agitated with a di or ſpoon, loſes its tranſpa- 


rency. | Boyle. 
If you break any china with the top of the 4whiſk on the 


amantle-tree, gather up the fragments. Swift, 
(2.) An eaſy means to prevent being one farthing the worſe 


For the abatement of intereſt, is wearing a lawn whiſk inftead 
of a point de Venice. | Child of Trade. 
To Wri1sx. v. a. [wiſchen, to wipe, German.] 1. To 
ſweep with a ſmall beſom. 2. To move nimbly, as when 
one ſweeps. | | 
(2.) Cardan beliey'd great ſtates depend 
Vpon the tip o th' bear's tail's end; 
T hat as ſhe wwhiſk'dit wards the ſun, 
Strow'd mighty empires up and down. 


Cheek unſha ven; the muſtachio, | 
| A facrifice to fall of ſtate, . 
Whoſe thread of life the fatal ſiſters 


Did twiſt together with its whiſkers, Hudibras. 
Behold four kings in majeſty rever'd, — 8 

With hoary whiſkers and a forky beard. Pope. 

A painter added a pair of *whikers to the face. Addiſon. 


TD WHUSPER. v. n. {wiſperen, Dutch.) To ſpeak with 
a low voice, fo as not to be. heard but by the ear cloſe 
to the ſpeaker ; to ſpeak with ſuſpicion or timorous cau- 


tion. | | r 
He ſometimes with fearful countenance would defife the king 


_ to look to himſelf; for that all the court and city were full of 
r and expectation of ſome ſudden change, Sidney. 
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louder or ſofter ; is an interior bund; but the ſpeaking out is 


an exterior ſound, and therefore you can never make a tone, 


nor ſing in auhiſper ing; but in ſpeech you may. Bacon, 
2 The kin "Aceſtis call j I” 58 
Then ſoftly whifper'd in her faithful ear, 7 

And bade his daughters at the rites appear. Pope. 


It is as offenſive to ſpeak wit in a fool's company, as it would 
be ill manners to 4whſper in it: he is diſpleaſed at both, be- 


cauſe he is ignorant of what is ſaid. «. Pope, 
The hollow aer ng breeze, the pliant rills _ 
Purle down amid” the twiſted roots. ' Thomſon. 


To Wrr'sPER., Y. 4. 1, To addrefs in a low voice. 2. 
To utter in a lo voice. 3. To prompt ſecretly. 

(r.) When they talk of him, they ſhake their hands, | 
And whiſper one another in the ear, Shakeſp. K. Jobn. 
Give ſorrow words; the grief that does not ſpeak, . 

Wiiſfers the o'ertraught heart, and bids it break. Shaleſp. 
He firſt whiſpers the man in the ear, that ſuch a man ſhould 
think ſuch a card. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The Reward 4ubiſpered the young Templar, that's true to my 
knowledge, Tatler. 
(2.) You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the wwhif. 
fer'd ones; for they are yet but ear- kiſſing arguments, 


Shake care, 
—— Sit and eat your bread | w 
Nor whiſper more a word; or get ye gone, : | 
And weepe without dours, Chapman, 


ly withdrawing from the apoſtles, noiſe it about the city. 
„ | Bentley. 
3.) ——— Charles the emperor, 123 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, 
For *twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whiſper Wolſey, here makes viſitation. 
. | | Spakeſpeare*'s Henry VIII. 
War'seex. 2. /. [from the verb.] A low loft voice; cau · 
tious and timorous ſpeech. 2 
The extenſion is more in tones than in ſpeech; therefore the 
inward voice or whiſper cannot give a tone. Bacon. 
Strictly obſerve the firſt hints and whiſper of good and evil 
that paſs in the heart, and this will keep conſcience quick and 


vigilant. South, 
Soft E through th* aſſembly went. Dryden. 
He uncall'd, his patron to controul, C 
Divulg'd the ſecret whiſpers of his ſoul. Dryden. 


With fuch like falſe whiſpers, in former reigns, the ears of 
princes have been poifoned, | Dawvenant. 


WIS EIER. 7. J [from er.] 1. One that ſpeaks 


low. 2. A private talker ; a teller of ſecrets ; a conveyer 


of intelligence, | 5 
(2.) Kings truſt in eunuchs hath rather been as to good ſpials 
and good ai ſperers than good magiſtrates. Bacon. 


WrisT, [This word is called by Skinner, who ſeldom errs, 


an interjection commanding filence, and fo it is commonly 


| uſed; but Shakeſpeare uſes it as a verb, and Milton as an 
: Hudibras.. 
Wr1r'szex. . /. [from whiſh.] The hair growing on the 


adjective or a participle.] 1. Are ſilent. 2. Still; filent ; 
or, put to ſilence. 3. Be ſtill. 
( ̃. .) Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 
And then take hands; 
Curt ſied when you have, and kiſt, 
The wild waves whift. ; _ | 6 
( ̃0 .) The winds, with wonder wwhift, 
Smoothly the waters kiſs'd, | 3 
. Whiſpering new joys to the mild ocean, Milton. 
Wuls r. . / A game at cards requiring cloſe attention and 
filence ; vulgarly pronounced whiſk, 85 
The clergyman uſed to play at whiff and ſwobbers. Swift. 
be ——— i awhile 2 r 
Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of ſmoke, 
Wreath' d fragrant from the pipe. 
To WHISTLE: v. n. [Hyirrlan, Saxon; ful, Latin.] 


Shaleſp. Tempeſt. 


7. To form a kind of muſical found by ax'idarticulate mo- 
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\ To ſpeech of wan, the obiſpering or Foſturus, whether 
0 


They might buzz and whiſper it one to another, and, tacit- 


"Thomſen's Autumn, | 
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Get 6 een 2. Toke x found un. Cali $1 . eauſt of doing it is not in ourſelves, but nia 9 


Wind inſtrument.” 3. To found rin. eee 
wy (1.) ——Tve watch'd and travelF'd hard Po DEN. 
10 Zome time I ſhall ſleep out, the reſt III 0 i +9 Sale 
Let one dubiſle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your ear 
at the other, and the ſound ſhall, ſtrike fo ſharp. as you 
- ſcarce endure it. e Nat. H Hin. 
While the plowman near at hand 
te o'er the furrow'd land. 1 
Should Bertran ſound bis trumpets, 5 5 655 
Hut * N his bags 14445 
c n Spaniſh Fryar. 
H APA as he went for want a . Dryden. 
— The ploughman leaves the taſk of day, | 
And trudging homeward whif/es on the way. Gay. | 
(4) His big manly voice | 
Cbangin in toward childiſh treble pipes, . 

He whiſtles in his found, Shaleſp. 
Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, * $6 4 
And mountains v to the murm'ring floods. Dryden. 

| — Rh#tus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whirling waves; till from his hand 
Ihe fire took flame, then daſh'd it from the right 
On fair Charaxus' temples, near the fight 
Then whrſtling paſt came on. 
When winged deaths in whifthing arrows fly, 
Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ftay, | 
Perform thy part, and ſhare the dangerous day. Prior. 
The wild winds whiftlz, and the billows roar, 
The plitting raft the furious tempeſt tore. Pope, 
To WN IST LR. v. 4. To call by a whiſtle. | 
Let him-whifile them backwards and forwards, till he is 
South's Sermons. 


W 
"x; chanced to miſs his dog: we ſtood ilk en he had whiftled © 
| When ſimple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, | 
A May dunce by dunce be wwhi//ed off a hands ! Pope. 


War'sTLe. n. /. [ Ppiyrcle, Saxon] 1. Sound made by 
the modulation of the breath in the mouth. 2. A ſound 
made by a ſmall wind inſtrument, 3. The mouth; the 
organ of whiſtling. 4. A ſmall wind inſtrument. 5. The 
noiſe of winds. 6. A call, ſuch as ſportmen uſe to their 
cog 8. 

(1.) My kite in cares conſtrains ie wind, 
Can with a Teach their clam'rous rage a ppeaſe 3 
They fear his whifile, and forſake the — Dryden. 
13.) Let's drink the other cup to wet our awhiſiles, and ſo 
- fing away all fad thoughts. Walton's Angler. 


(4.) The maſters and pilots were fo. aſtoniſhed, that they Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. Shakeſp. 
knew not how to. direct; and if they knew, they could ſcarcely, (F.) Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's we | | 
when they directed, hear their own Tho Sidney. Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays: 2 
Behold, And in our own, excuſe ſome courtly ſtains, | 
pon the * tackle ſhipboys climbing ; No whiter es than Addiſon's remains, | Pope. 
Hear the ſhrill aue, which doth order jive os. Wulrr. x. J. 1. Whiteneſs; any thing white; White 


To ſounds confus d. 
Small awbiftles, or ſhepherds oaten pipes, give a ſound, be- 
cauſe of their extreme ſlenderneſs, whereby the air is more pent 
than in a wider pi 15 Bacon Natural 22 
Her infant grandame”: s whifile next it grew, 

The bells ** gingl'd, and the ve ble w. Pope. 


(6.) Madam, here comes my lord. | 
— L have been worth the 97e. | Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
Hudi br as, 


The knight, purſuing this epiſtle, 
Believ'd he'd brought her to his whif/7e.. 
Wi! STLER. #. , from whi/t/e.] One who whiſtles, 
The prize was a guinea to be conferred upon the ableſt whiſtler, 
who could whiſtle cleareſt, and go through his tune without 


laughing. - Addiſon. © 
WnũI r. 1. . tribe, a thing ; , any OG. Sax] A 
point; a jot. 
F We ſove, and are no auhit 8 . Sidney. 


8 
o 


— Her ſacred book with bl A 777 
 » She unto him diſcloſed every wir, 


"And 3 documents thereout did * a. e 


And the no whit encumber'd with her ſtore. 


WairTs. adj. ſhpte, Saxon; wit, Dutch.] 1 
an appearance as ariſes from the mixture of all colours; 
ſhowy. 2. Having the colour of fear ; pale. 3. Hav- 
ing the colour appropriated to happineſs and | innocence. 4. 


Dryden. 


SER expe ſh be tag My 3 


4 


us as if the wind ſhould drive a feather i in the air; we no whit 


furthering that whereby we are driven. 
Although the lord became the king's tenant, his r wa 
no whit reformed thereby, dae remained in the former barba- 


riſm, - e on Ireland. 
Nature's full bleſſi ings * be well diſpens d 
In unſuperfluous, even proportion, 


It does not me a wht diſpleaſe, 4998, 2 
NI the on oh honours leise. . f wo YI 6 chile 

n account of ancient times it ought to ſatisfy any enquirer, 
if they can be brought any whit N another. W. Fil 4 
It is every whit as honourable to aſſiſt a good miniſter, as to 
oppoſe a bad one. Addiſon's Frecholuer. 


. Haying ſuch 


Grey with age. 5. Pure ; unblemiſhed. 


(..) When the paper was held nearer to any colour . 
the reſt, it appeared of that colour to which it approached 


neareſt ; but when it was equally, or almoſt' equally diftant- 
from all the colours, ſo that it might be equally illuminated by 
them all, it appeared white. Newton's Optichs. 

Why round our coaches crowd the wohrte-gloy'd beaus > 


Pape. 
(2.) — My hands are of your colehirg but I ſhame - 
To wear a heart fo white, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(3-) Welcome, pure-ey'd faith, white-handed hope; 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, | 


And thou unblemilh'd form of chaſtity. _ Milton, 


Wert thou that ſweet-ſmiling youth ? 

Or that crown'd matron, ſage, white-robed truth, _ Milton. 
Let this auſpicious morning he expreſt 

With a white ſtone, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt ; 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear, | 

And let new joys attend on thy ne- added year. Dryden. 
To feaſtful mirth be this bite hour aſſign q | 

And ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. . Pope, 

Peace o'er the world her olive-wand extend, 


And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend, " Pope, | 


(4-) I call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
. Your high-engender'd battles * "caink a head 
So old and white as this. ; 
So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months and years 
Paſt over, to the end they were created, 


colour. 2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot, which 


uſed to be painted white, 3. The albugineous 5 of + 
_ | 


he white part of the-eye. 


'(r.) My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies, 
Finely attir'd in a robe of whe. Shaleſp. 
A friend coming to viſit me, I ſtopp'd him at the door, and 
before I told him what the colours were, or what I was doing, 
I aſked him which of the two whites were the beſt, and\where- 


in they differed ?' and after he had at that diſtance view'd them 


well, he anſwer'd, that they were both good whiter,” and that 


he could not ay which was beſt, nor wherein their colours 


differ d. Newton Optic ks. 
( 2.) If a mark be ſet up hr an archer at A t nc, 
let him aim as exactly as he can, the leaſt wind ſhall take his 
artow, and divert it from the white. Dryden. 
| Remove him then, and all your plots fly N 4 
Point blank, _ level to the "wry bis N 
1 wy" 1 Southern, 
e e 2  Shakeſp. 
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"Tillotſon. ; 
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Ie ſtrongeſt nen are the Al & ea eggs 
— e. to a froth, with alum.  Wiſeman's Surgery« 
When fates among the ſtars do grow, ale 
Thou into the cloſe neſts of time doſt peep z ve 
And there with piercing eye, r 
Through the firm ſhell and the thick white doſt n 
Vears to come a forming lie, 
Cloſe in their ſacred ſecund ne afleep. 


48» 8 


What principle manages the white and Feet of an . at 


958 a variety of textures, as is requiſite to faſhion a chick. 
BY | 


Boyle 
The two inmoſt regions repreſent the yolk wad the membrane 
ipal lies next above its ſo the exteriour region of the earth is 


as the ſhall of the egg, and the abyſs veer it as the white that 


lies under the ſhell. 
(4.) Our general himſelf | 
Sanctißes himſelf with's hands, 17111 
And turns up the ute o th? eye to his diſcourſe.  Shateſp. | 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth not lie in the 
ſame ſuperficies with the white | of the * but niſeth up 3 
hillock, above its convexity, Kay. 
7. WarrTE. v. 4. [from the adjective.] To make white; 


to dealbate ; to wWhitewaſh. 
His raiment became ſhining, exceeding whit as ſnow; fo as 
no fuller on earth can white them. Mar. ix. 3. 
- Like, unto-whited ſepulchres, which appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead means bones. Matt. xxiii. 
 WnireLt'an, nf. White lead is made by taking ſheet- 
lead, and having cut it into long and narrow flips, they 
make i it up into rolls, but ſo that a ſmall diſtance may re- 
main between evety ſpiral revolution. Theſe rolls are put 
into earthen pots, ſo ordered that the lead may not fink 
down above half way, or ſome ſmall matter more in them: 
theſe pots have each of them very ſharp vinegar in the 
bottom, ſo full as almoſt to touch the lead. When the 
vinegar and lead have both been put into the pot, it is 
covered up cloſe, and ſo leſt for a certain time; in which 
ſpace the corroſive fumes of the vinegar will reduce the ſur- 
face of the lead into a mere white calx, which they ſepa- 
ra te by knocking it with a hammer.. There are two ſorts 
of this ſold at the colour ſhops, the one called ceruſe, 
which is the moſt pure part, and the other 1 is called white 
lead. uincy. 
'WuirTeLivereD. adj. [from white and liver. ] Envious ; 
malicious; or cowardly. 
 War'TzLy. adj. [from white.] Coming near to white. 
A. whitely wanton, with a velvet brow, 


With two pitch-balls Ruck in her face for eyes. Shakeſp. | 
Nou, governor, I fee I muſt bluſh 
. through this vail of night a awh:tely ſhame, 
To think I could deſign to make thoſe free, 
Southern”s Oroonolo. 


Who were by nature ſlaves. 
WulrEuRAT. u. VA [white and meat.) Food made of 


milk. 
Much ſaltneſs in whitemate is ill for the done. Tuer. 
The Iriſh baniſhed into the mountains, lived only upon 
_ awhitemeats. Speriſer, 
To Wal'TEN. v. a. [from white.] To make white. 
The ſmoke of ſulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 
monly uſed by women to whiter tiffanies. | 
Flax, the foil, and climate are proper for Whitening , by the 
frequency of brooks, and alſo of winds. Temple. 
Women of my complexion ought to be more modeſt, elpe- 
cially ſince our faces debar us from all artificial whitenings. 


Guardian. | 


vtiking her cliff, the ſtorm td her pow” r3 


The waves but whiten her triumphant ſhore. Prior, 
Whether the darken'd room to muſe invite, | 
Or awhiten'd wall provoke the ſkew'r to write; 
In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint,. 8 5; 
Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. Ms. 


To Wul' TEN. v. #, To 9 
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Burnet, 


Brown. 


. 1 * 
Werne t; $4 ENAY? W 


Te looſen'd canvas . — with — ec N 
And the fea whrtens with auſpicious gales. 5 mith, 


Wuilrz WER n. J. {from: * "en. 9 One who, wakes any 
1 thing white. Aan 
WI TENESSs. 7. 7 [from white,] 


The ſtate of being 


white; freedom from colour. 2. Paleneſs. 3. aan i] 
cleanneſs 11 9 
(1.) This doth lead me to her hand, 
Of my firſt love the fatal band, 1 
Where awhizzzeſs doth for ever fit TE y direct. | 
Nature herſelf enamell'd it. Io | Sidney, | 
Whiteneſs is a mean between all bold, having diſpoſe it- 
far indifferently to them all, ſo as with equal facil: « to be 
tinged with any of them. Newton's Ofpticks, 
(2.) Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs of thy cheek, 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. | Shakeſp. 
(3.) The leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine ; but to preſerve this 
tek in its original puri 7 you have, like that ermine, 
forſaken the common track o bulineſs, which is not always 
| Dryden. 


clean. 


Waur'rze ror, . J. A kind of food. . 
Cornwall ſquab-pye, and Devon whitefot brings. King. 


Wulrzs. u. I [flier a bus.] It atiſes from a laxneſs of 


the glands of the uterus, and à cold pituitous blood. 
Quincy. 


WIT ETRHO1U1 RN. u. J. ina alba, Latin.] A ſpecies of 
orn. 
As little as a uhitethorn and a pear- tree ſeem of kin, a cion 
of the latter will ſometimes proſper well, being 2 upon a 
ſtock of the fo B:yle. 
WII“ e { [white and 01 A waſh to 
make the ſkin ſeem fair. 2. A kind of liquid plaſter with 
which walls ate whitened. | 


.(1.) The clergy, during Ctomwell's 5 were very 
* taken up in reforming the female world; 1. have heard a 


whole ſermon againſt a whitexva/h. . . Addiſon, 
(2.) Four rooms, above, below, this manſion grac'd 


ith white-waſh deckt, and river- ſand o er- caſt. Harte. 


WBI TEWINE. fl. /. {white and wine.] A ſpecies of wine 
produced from the white grapes. . 

The ſeeds and roots are to be. cut, beaten, and infuſed in 
WHIFEWINE. Miſeman's Surgery. 
WulrnER. adv, [hpjven, Saxon. 1. To what place? 
interrogatively. 2. To what place? Abſolutely. To 
which place: relatively. 4. To what on gente Obſolete; * 

perhaps never in uſe. 
(1.) Siſter, well met; whither away ſo faſt — 


— No farther than the Tower. Shakeh. Rich. ur. 5 
The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies; 


And whither fly the gnats, but to the ſun. Shateſp. 
Ah! whither am I hury'd? ah ! forgive, | 

Ye ſhades, and let your fifter's iſſue hve. Dryden. 

(2.) I firay'd I knew not awhithe?. Milton, 


(.) Whither, when as they came, they fell at word! | 

Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. Spenſer. 

At Canterbury, whither ſome voice was run on before, the 
mayor ſeized on them, as they were taking freſh horſes. Mot. 

That lord advanced to Wincheſter, 3 Sir John Berk- 
ley brought him two regiments more of foot. Clarendon. 

(4.) Whither at length wilt thou abuſe our patience ? ? 
Still ſhall thy fury mock us. BE. Ben. Jobnſon. 
WHITHERSOE'VER. 44. [obither and. /cever.] | To what- 
_ ſoever place. 
For whatever end faith is deſigned, and uubither ſoe ver the 
nature and intention of the e does drive us, thither we 
muſt go, and to that end we muſt direct all our actions. 
Wur'rinG. n. . [w wittingh, Dutch;  alburmus, Lat.] 1. 
ſmall ſesfiſh. 2. A ſoft chalk. [from white.) _ 

(2. ) Some fiſh are gutted, Slit, and kept in pickle, as aubit- 
3 mackerel, OY NNN owe , 
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The muſcular fibres of fiſhes are more tender than thoſe 0 — hir . 
| 1 know him, he'll but diz, and trait go out. . Dryden. 


terreſtrial animals, and their whole ſubſtance” more, watery. 


_ Some. fiſhes, as wwhizings,. can be almoſt entirely diſſolved into 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Water. 


(2 That this inhpregnated liquor may be improved, they 


pour it upon whiting , which 18 A white chalk, or clay finely 


pow dered, cleanſed, and made 4 47 balls. Baye. 
When you clean your plate, leave the whiting plainly to be 
ſeen in all the chinks. Swift. 


Wu1'risn, adj. [from white.] Somewhat white. 
The fame aqua-fortis, that will quickly. change the redneſs 
of red lead into a darker colour, will, being put upon crude 
lead, produce a whitiſh ſubſtance, as with copper it did a bluiſh, 


| Waur'risnwess. =. / [from whiti/h.] The quality of be- 
ing ſomewhat White. . 
| Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue, and compare with 
ſome of the entire cryſtals, purpoſely reſerved, ſome of the ſub- 
tile powder of the fame ſalt, which will exhibit a very conſider- 
able degree of whitifhneſs, N 
Wut r LEATHER. A. /. [white and leather. 
ſed with alum, remarkable for toughneſs. 
Whole bridle and ſaddle, whit/ether and nal, 


ther dreſ- 


With collars and harneis. Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 
' He bor'd the gerves through, from the heel to th' ankle, 
"ett and then knit 


Both to his chariot, with a thong of whitlcather. Chapman. 
Nor do I care much, if her pretty ſnout 
Meet with her furrow'd chin, and both together | 
lem in her lips, as dry as good whit/eatber. Suckling. 
 Wur'tLow. n. /. [Þplt, Saxon, and loup, a wolf. Skinner. 
Ppir, Saxon, and /aw, a flame. M. Hye.] A ſwelling be- 
tween the cuticle and cutis, called the mild whitlow or be- 
tween-the perioſteum and the bone, called the malignant 


whitlow. 


Turn him about, A 
Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, ; + - 
And from the quiver. each his arrow choſe 


Hippocoon's was the firſt ; with forceful ſway. _ | 
It flew, and auh cut the liquid way. _ ©. Dryden. 


Wu o. pronoun. N whoſe z other caſes whom. | hpa, 


Saxon; wie, 

perſons. 2. Which of many. 3. As who ſhould ſay, 

elliptically for as one tube ſhould ſay, 4. Whoſe is the 28. 
˖ 


nitive of which, as well as of robo, and is applie 


wy nw nah | 


* 


Paronychia is a ſmall fwelling about the nails and ends of 


the fingers, by the vulgar people generally called wwhifflaw. 
ue | | Wiſeman, 
Wul'rsouk. n. / A kind of apple. 
WII rs TER, of whiter. n. ,. [from white] 
Carry it among the whitfers in Datchet mead. 
Wui'TsSUL. u A provincial word. | 5 
Their meat was v ſul, as they call it, namely, milk, four 
milk, cheeſe, curds, butter. | Carew. 
Wul'TrSUNTIDE. . /. [white and ſunday ; becauſe the 
converts newly baptized, appeared from Eafter to Whit- 
'ſuntide in white. Skinner.] The feaſt of Pentecoſt. 
Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, AF 
A garland made on temples for to wear; 
For he then choſen was the dignity + 199% > 
Of village lord that Whrtſontide to bear, 3 Sidney. 
This they employ in brewing and baking againſt Whitſontide. 
0 Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
And let us do it with no ſhew of fer; 3 
Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
| Were buſied with a Vi tſon morrice dance. 
WII TTENTREE. . /. [ſambucus aquatica.] A fort of 


A White ner. 
Shakeſp. 


| Ainſworth. Wroz'ver. pronoun. [who and ever.] Any one, without 


tree. 55 Br Jig 
WHITTLE. . J. [hy5zel, Saxon.] 1. A white dreſs for 
a woman. Not in uſe. 2. [Þpytel, Saxon.] A knife. 
2) There's not a whiZt/e'in th* unruly camp, 
But I do prize it at my love, before . 
The reverend'ſt throat in Athens. Sbaleſp. 
A dagger hanging at his belt he had, | 
Made of an antient ſword's well-temper'd blade; 
He wore a Sheffield aubittle in his hole, Betterton's Miller. 
To WI TT LE. v. 2, [from the noun,] 1. To cut with a 
knife. 2. To edge; to ſharpen. Not in uſe. | 


Shale. p. b 


ſoe ver fins ye retain they are retained, 


things. 5. It has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe. 6. It is 


uſed often interrogatively; as, who is this? meaning. 


what is the character or name of this perſon ? Who ſhall 
8 this? that is, where ſhall any be found that can do 
this. x ' 5 

(r.) We have no perfect deſcription of it, nor any know- 
ledge how, or by whom it is inhabited. C5627 I  Abbod, 
Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghoſt, - ; 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, - 

Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 


bo, in the conflict that it holds with death, 


Attracts the ſame for aidance gainſt the enemy. Shaleſp. 
Were the grac d perſon of our Banquo preſent, | 
Whom I — rather challenge for unkindneſs, fig jo 
Than pity for miſchance. 
| — be ſon of Duncan, | 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, * : 
Lives in the Engliſh court. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


(2.) A man can never be obliged to ſubmit. to any power, 


unleſs he can be ſatisfied, auh is the perſon who has a right to 
exerciſe its | Locke. 
We are ſtill as much at a loſs, who civil power e 


.) Hope throws a generous conteng t upon ill uſage, and 
looks like a handſome defiance of 'a mis * 1 as ow 4 I4 


Jay, you are ſomewhat troubleſome now, but I ſhall conquer 
ou. 


Collier againſt Deſpair. 
;ſe ſoever ſins ye remit, they are remitted; and whoſe 
Juobn, xx. 23. 


you. 
(4.) 


- The queſtion whoſe ſolution I require, 
Is what the ſex of women moſt defire. + Dryden, 
Is there any other doctrine, whoſe followers are puniſhed ? 


(5-) There thou tell'ſt of kings, and who aſpire, 
Who fall, who riſe, who triumphs, « 
Tell who loves who; what favours ſome partake, 


And whois jilted. | | den, 
(6.) In the grave who ſhall give thee thanks. Fſalms. 
Who is like unto the Lord. | Pjalms, 


Who is this that darkneth counſel by words without knowledge. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Addiſon . | 


utch.] 1. A pronoun relative, applied to | 


* 


who do moan. Daniel. 


; | | Fob, 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that dire revolt? 75 of | 
The infernal ſerpent. + Milton. 
Who feeds that alms-houſe neat, but void of ſtate, 7 
Where age and want ſit ſmiling at the gate? | 
Who taught that heav'n- directed ſpire to riſe ? 9 
The man of Roſs; each liſping babe replies. Pope. 


ewhittled, then you have them caſt their wanton eyes upon 
men's wives. ©  Hakewilt on Providence, 
To Wn iz. v. u. [from the ſound that it expreſſes.] To 
make a loud humming noiſe. C 
The exhalations, wWhizzing in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may read by them. 


 Shakeſp, 


injure him, by for 


limitation or exception. 
| Whoever doth to tem ce apply | 
His ſtedfaſt life, and all his actions frame, 
Truſt me, ſhall find no greater enemy, 


Than ftubborn perturbation to the ſame, f Spenſer. 


I think myſelf beholden, auhvever ſhews me my miſtakes. 


M oe er thou art, that fortune brings to keep r 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep; 
Abee firſt it fits, O ſtranger, to * | 
The due libation, and the ſolemn prayer. Pope. 
Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort when he is 


oppreſs'd, that he knows himſelf to be ſuperior to thoſe who 


* 


containing all 2. Complete; not 
jured ; unimpaired, 4 
IB D | 


eQive. 3. Unin» 


* 


ell of any hurt or ſickneſs. 
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All the whote auny ſtood agaz'd at him. 
| This I my glory account, „ 
My exaltationz and 80 Ae delight,” © © © Milton, 
Looking down nnn Gy 
The whole world fill'd"with violence, and all fleſh _ th 
Rane Milton, 


'  Corrupting each their way, yr. 
27 Wouldft thou be ſoon deſtroy'd and periſh whole, 
- Truſt Maurus with the life, and Milbourne with the foul, 
Ni e | „ %H‚Hh7 a Ore, 


55 


— Fierese extremes, ie 4 FIY 

.., Contiguous might diſtemper the uh frame. Milton. 

(2.) The elder did whole regiments afford, 1 
The younger brought his fortune and his word. Waller. 
.) Anguiſh is come upon nie, becauſe my life is yet woe 
e [ que (tatataatats 9 4 56 
f | | 1 


For while unhurt, divine Jordain, 


Thy work and Seneca's remain; 


Thou keep'{t.his body, they his ſoul, | (4 

.He.lives and breathes, reſtor d and whole, © Prion. 
(4.) When they had done circumciſing all the people; they 

abode in the camp, till they were whole, - » Jo. v. 8. 


1. The totality :: no part omitted; the 


WnOLE. n. /. 1 | n. ] 
Il the party.” 2. A ſyſtem ; a regular combi- 


complex of a 


nation. | e | 2 * 
(1. ) Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this js the 
whole of man. 2 . 
It eontained the 'avþb/e of religion amongſt the antients; and 
made philoſophy. more agreeable. SST REY 
There is, a metaphyfcal whoſe, when the eſſence of .a 
faid to conſiſt of two parts, the genus and the difference, N *. 
the general and the ſpecial nature, which, being joined together, 


„ 


inake up a definition, Watts's Logick. 
(̃8432.) Begin with ſenſe, of every art the foul, n 
"Parts anſwering parts, ſhall ſlide into a aue. Poe. 


Wao'rtgals.. . .. [wholeandſale.] 1. Sale in the lump, 

not in ſeparate ſmall parcels. 2, The whole maſs. | 

( (2.) Some from, vanity, or envy, deſpiſe a valuable book, and 

throw contempt upon it by wholeſale. Watts. 

Wub'LESALE. adj. Buying or felling in the lump, or in 

large quanticies LEY | "57 0 

Theſe are wholeſale ehapmen to Satan, that do not truck and 
barter one crime for another, but take the whole herd. 

F | SANs Government of the Tongue, 


This coſt me at the who/eſale merchant's a hundred drachmas ; 
I make two hundred by ſelling it in retail, Addiſon, 
WHno'LtsoMeE. adj. [beelſam, Dutch; hey/ſam, Teutonick ; 
both from el, Saxon, health.) 1. Sound. Contrary to 
unſound in doctrine. 2. Contributing to health. 3. Pre- 
ſerving ; ſalutary. Obſolete. 4. Uſeful; conducive to 
happineſs or virtue. 5. Kindly ; pleaſing. A burleſque 
uſe. - | 
| (tr. So the doctrine contain'd be but wholeſome and edVying, 
a want of exactneſs in ſpeaking may be overlook d. Atterbury. 
(2.) Night not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholeſome and cool and mild; but with black air 
Accompany'd,” with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton, 
Beſides the wholeſome luxury which that place abounds with, 


a kitchen garden is a more pleaſant fight than the fineſt oran- 


gery. _ . | Addi ſon. 
She held it wholeſomer by much, 

To reſt a little on the couch. ann Prior. 
(.) The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear him from 
| his holy heaven; even with the wholeſome ſtrength of his right 
hand. | Pſalm xx. 6. 


(4.) They ſuffer us to famiſh, repeal daily any 


ftabliſh inſt the rich, and, provide more piercing ſtatutes ' 7 A 
fo chain up de err. Wale. Coriolamer, pit pat ſpurs to-their horſes, and purſued him with 2, 

| - "Tis no lefs _ ++ TO 5 e en. 

Jo govern juſtly, make your empire flouriſh, To Woo. V. u. [from the noun.) To ſhout with ma- 
With wholeſome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty; lignity. It is written by Drayton, 2whoot. . 

Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make TLreaſon and murder ever kept together, | 

1 New acquiſitions. i 3,00 Denham's Sophy. | As two yoke devils (Worth es PR EF 

4) I cannot make you 2 <wholeſome anſwer; my wit's dif» Working ſo grolly in a nat ral cane 
4 A Waleſp. Hamlet, That admiration did not <vbooþ at thein. lo 4,414 ee 
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Brome. Sd 


thing is 


wholeſome act 


7 £ 4 
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once ett, 

TCT 
A0 vice at friends but newly found. Shakeſpeare, 
Wro'LESOMELY, adv... [from <uboleſome,) Salubriouſſy; 

R $ += 11 Hen 


1. Quality 


Wnro'iLEs0MENEss. . , [from wholeſome ] 
2. Salutatineſs ; con- 


of conducing to health; ſalubrity. 
duciveneſs to good. | 11 
. (2+) His palate was fo tractable and ſubdued to the dic- 
tates of an higher choice, that he really thought no meat plea. 
fant, but in N to its wholeſomeneſs. ins Fell, 
We made a \ſtandard of the healthfulneſs of the air, from 
the Proportion of acute and epidemical diſeaſes, and of the 
wholeſomeneſs of the food from that of the chronical. ' Grawnt, 

At Tonon they ſhewed us a great fountain of water, that is 
in great eſteem for its wholeſomeneſsz weighing two ounces 
in a pound leſs thaw the ſame meaſure of the lake water! 


Sx, Fe 1 8 4 e T 2 9 oh nnd $5, 
n 1 * 


/ 


Little foreſaw he that th' Almighty pow'r, W009 
Who feeds the faithful at his'choſen hour, i 1 

- Conlults not taſte, but wholeſomeneſs of food. 
Nor means to pleaſe their ſenſe, but do them good. Harte. 


WHo'LLy. dv. [from whole.] 1. Completely; perfeQly. 
2. Totally ; in all the parts or kinds. | 
(.) The thruſt was Jo ſtrong, chat he could not fo wholly 
beat it away; but that it met with his thigh, through which it 


ran, LS | Sidney. 
; Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 
Vittors, and vanquith'd in the various field, dards + hi Ada 
Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. © + Dryden. 


This tory was written before Boccace ; but its author being 


wholly loſt, Chaucer is now become an original. Dryden, 
(2.) Metals are whelly ſubterranny. Bacn, 
Nor 2vbo!ly loſt we ſo deſery'd a prey; | . 
For ſtorms repenting part of it reſtor . Dryden. 

- They employed themſelves wholly in domeſtic life; and pro- 


vided a woman could keep her houſe in order, ſhe never trou- 
| bled herſelf about regulating the commonwealth, 


Warom. the acculative of wh, ſingular and plural. 


As God is originally holy in himſelf, ſo he might communi- / 


to bring 


cate his ſanctity to the ſons of men, whom he intended 
| Pearſon. 


into the fruition of himſelf  ;, 

There be men in the world, em you had rather h 
fon be with five hundred pounds, than tome other with five thou- 
ſand. TS > 9 - Locke on Education. 


| ue caſe of 
eſt thy goods, let him not live, 


of LIES Gen. xxxi. 32. 
Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts; but their 
riches are only for the induſtrious. and frugal. Whomſoever 
elſe they viſit, tis with the diligent and ſober only they ftay. 
„Se 8 | Locke. 


1 


Wromsoe'ver. pron, [obliq 
without exception. | 
With whomſocever thou find 


* 


WHroo'svus. n. , Hubbub. See Hob BUB. 


In this time of lethargy, I pick'd and cut moſt of their feſ- 
tival purſes: and had not the old man come in with a awhoobub 


againſt his daughter, and ſcar'd my choughs from the chaff, I 

had not left a purſe in the whole army. Sbak. 

WHOOP. 2. [See Ho or.] 1. A 

 [Upupa, Latin.] A bird. Dig. | | 
(+) Let them breathe a-while, and then, _. 

Cry whoop, and ſet them on again. ___ Hudibras. 

A fox croſſing the road, drew off a conſiderable detachment, 


ave your 


whoſoever.) Any 


* 


ſont of purſuit. 2. 


Ba that in Hades and gloomy dimbles dwell, _ 
Run Fran to the hills to clap their ruder hands, "Drayt 


7; Wnoor, v. a. To inſult with ſhouts. N 
While he truſts me, twere ſo baſe a part ? 
Too fawn, and yet betray ; I ſhou'd be hie dd 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 


WHORE. . , Pon, Saxon; Hoere, Dutch.} 1. A wo- 
man who converſes unlawfully with men; a fornicatreſs ; 
an adultreſs; a ſtrumpet. 
who receives men for money. 1 

. (1.) To put out the word whore, thou doſt me wo, 
Throughout my book; troth, put out woman too. 


[2.7 —— Orontes b 
© Conveys his wealth to Tiber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores. 
| We weary'd ſhould. lie down in death: 
This cheat of life would take no more; 
lf you thought fame but empty breath: ou: SIM 
Your Phyllis but a perjur d whore. | Prior. 
To WNoRE. v. n. [from the noun.] To converſe unla w- 
fully with the other ſex. - _ Ha Woes 
TDiis a noble general's prudent part, 
To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert: 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore ; 


Dryden. 


Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. ; n. 
ToWnoke. v. a, To corrupt with regard to chaſtity. 
Have I whor'd your wife? Congreve, 


Wu ox E DOM. n. . [from awbore.] | Fornication. 


Some. let go whoredim. as an inditferent matter, which yet 


ſtrive for an holy-day, as for their life. Hall. 
Nor can that e 
man wallowing in his filthy revels, and another infamous by his 
ſienſuality, be ſo impudent as to allege, that all the enormous 
draughts of the one can leave the leaſt reliſh „ the tip of 
his tongue; or that all the fornications and whoredoms of the 
other can quench his on luſt, South's Sermons. 
WroREMa'sTER.} 7. / [whore and maſter, or monger.] 
WHOREMO'NGER. One who keeps whores, or con- 
verſes with a fornicatreſs. | | 
What is a whoremaſter, fool? a fool in good 
| ſomething like thee, Shakeſpeare. 
As if we were drunkards, by a planetary influence; an ad- 
mirable evaſion of whoremafter man, to lay his goatiſſi diſpoſi- 
tion on the change of a ſtar. Shak. King Lear. 


Art thou fully perſuaded that no whoremonger nor adulterer 
mall have any inheritance in the kingdom of God? and doſt 
Tillotſon's Sermons. 


thou continue to practiſe theſe vices ? 
A rank notorious whoremaſter, to chooſe, 


To thruſt his neck into the marriage nooſe, Dryden. 


If he were jealous, he might clip his wife's wings; but what 


would this avail, when there were flocks of -whoremaſflers per- 
petually. hovering over his houſe. Addiſon's Guardian. 
WRHORESON. f. /. [whore, and ſon.] A baſtard, It is 
enerally uſed in a ludicrous diſlike. : - . 


M boreſon, mad compound of majeſty, welcome. 

Thou whoreſon Zed l thou unneceſſary letter. Shakeſp.. 
— How now, you whoreſon peaſant, . 
Where have * been theſe two days loitering? hal. 
Frog was a ſly whoreſon, the reverſe of John. Arbutbnol. 


Wro'zxish. adj. [from 4whore.] - Unchaſte ; incontinent. 

Pou, like a letcher, out of whorzb Joins | : 

+ Breed out your inherĩitors. Shak; 

By means of a whoriſh woman a man is brought to a piece 

of hread. t. 4 n : | g 0. vi. 26. 
Wuro'zisnLy. adv, [from wwhoriſh.] Harlot- like. 

Wro'zxTLEBERRY. . / [Peoncbzplan, Saxon; witis 


4 


idæa.] Bilberry. A plant. ? Miller. 
Wnosg. n. . 1. Genitive of aue. 2. Genitive of which. 


2: (beret Though I could; © ©» 
With eee ee ſweep him from my ſight, | 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I mult got ; * 1 
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2. A proſtitute z a woman 


Ben. Johnſon. 


Wavar. u. J. A whortleber 


rfon who accounts it his recreation to ſee one 


cloaths and - 


Troilus and Creffida.. 
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For certaln friends that ure both his and mine, 
ee 
ſound 


Whoſe loves I may not drop. 
4 .̃8 .) Thy name affrights me, in 4vh0/e 
| Thoſe darts.whoſe points make gods adore 1 FM 
His nught, and deprecate his power. * Prior. 7 ws. 
Wu o'so, ; pronmun, [who and ſoe wer.] Any, with- - | 
Wrogot've x. out reſtriction. N hoſo is out of uſe. 
Whoſo is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, will ſeek . 
to come at even hand, by depreſſing another's fortune. Bacon. 
Let there be perſons licenſed to lend upon vſury; let the rate 
be ſomewhat more eaſy for the merchant than that be formerly 
payed ;. for all borrowers ſhall have ſome eaſt; be he merchant 
or Whoſe Ver, 1 ben $96; ee. 
— He inclos'd- ane 


Knowledge of good and evil, in this tree, 
That who/ſo eats thereof, forthwith attains | 
Wiſdom. - 8 0 N Millon's Par. Loft... 
Whofoever hath Chriſt for his friend, ſhall be ſure of coun- 
ſe], and whoſoever is bis own friend, will be ſure to obey it. 


* * . . 


Macheths:. 
is death. 


— 


1 


IS + 


To Wnvurk. v. . To pronounce the letter r- with too 
much force. 155 \ B88... 


3a bilberry. | 
For fruits, both wild, as- whurts, ſtrawberries, . pears and 

plums, though the meaner fort come ſhort, the gentlemen ſtep 

not far behind thoſe of other parts. Carew. 


Wu v. adv. [Þpt, pon yt, Saxon.] 1. For what. reaſon? 
Intercogatively, 2. For wbich reaſon. Relatively. 3. 
For What reaſon. Relatively. 4. It is - ſometimes uſed 
emphatically. | „ e ee 19 e nas | 
(1.) If. it be lawfn] to ſupport the faith of the church againſt 
an irreſiſtahle party, why not the government and diſcipline of 
the church ? 2 | Leſley. . 
They both deal juſtly with you; why not from any re- 
gard they have for juſtice, but becauſe their fortune depends on 
their credit, | ee Swift. . 
(2.) In every fin, men muſt not - conſider the unlawful. 
nels thereof only, but the reaſon aby it ſhould be unlawful. _ 
| (+: BAK | | Perkins, . 
Mortar will not have attained its -utmoſt compactneſs till 
fourſcore years after it has been employed; and this is one rea- 


ſon why, in demoliſhing ancient fabricks, it is more eaſy to 
break the ſtone than the mortar. TO Bale. 
| No ground of enmity. - „ 4316 
. Why he ſhould mean me illIl. Million. 
uch, whoſe ſole bliſs is eating; ho can give - e 
But that one brutal reaſon, wwhy they lie. Dryden. 
(3+) I was diſpatch'd for their defence and guard; 
And liſten why, for I will tell you now. Milton, 


We examine the why,. the what and the how of things. 


7 LHrange. 
Tourn the diſcourſe; I have a reaſon why, e. 
I would not have you ſpeak ſo tenderly. ö Dryden. F 


- 
i * , 
” 


that yet: 


(4.) Ninus' tomb, man; avhy;- you mult not ſpeak 
| Shall. 


that you anſwer to Pyram. 
- You. have not been a- bed then? 
Wy no; the day had broke before we pai ted. Shak, 
Pp If her chill heart I cannot mov, 2 | 
Why I'll enjoy the very love. | | Cowley. 
Whence is this? why : from that eſſential ſuitableneſs which 
obedience has to the relation which is between a rational crea- 
ture and his Creator. 5 South's Sermons. . 
Warr no'r. adv, A cant word for violent or peremptory ; 
procedure. | Fa lt LOL os 


| Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod. 
And ſnap'd their canons with a a it. — _ Hudibras. 
WI. {Saxen:] ' Holy. Thus wimund, holy peace; 4wvi- 
bert, eminent for ſanctity; alws, altogether holy, as Hie - 
rocles, Hieronymus, Hoſius, cc. Siem Camdin. 
Wic, Vich. Comes from the Saxon pic, which according 
to the different nature and condition of places, hath a 


VVV W 1 C | 9 I LN 6 
© threefold Ggnibeation z implying either 4 village, 
bay made by the winding banks of a river, ora caſtle, - 

Wick, u. / [peoce, Saxon; whecke, Dutch.] The ſub- 

ſtance round which is applied the wax or tallow of a torch 
or candle, ' vj {75 #4 =, | N | £2 * k 
But true it is, that when the oil is fpent, 
Tube light goes out, and wick is thrown away; 
So, when he had reſign'd his regiment, 


His daughter gan to deſpiſe his drooping day. Spenſer. 
There lives within the very flame of love | 
A kind of wick or ſnuff that will abate it. Shak. 


Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, without any 
cuicł to help the inflimmation. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 

Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually afcend apace up 
the wuick of a burning candle. 95 Dig by. 

The furgous parcels about the wicks of candles only ſig- 
nifieth a moiſt and pulvious air about them. 
FS Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
WTCKED. adj, [Of this common word. the etymology is 
very obſcure : picca, is an enchanter ; yæccan, is to op- 
preſs ; pinian, to curſe ; piced, is crooked : all theſe how- 
ever Sinner rejects for witiatus, Latin. Perhaps it is a 
compound of pic, wile, bad, and head, malum caput.) 1. 
Given to vice; not good; 1 morally bad. 2. 
It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 3. Curſed ; 
baneful ; pernicious ; bad in effect; as, medicinal things 
are called virtuous. i 

{1.) The dwelling- place of the wicked ſhall come to . 
, | e 0b, 

And as the better ſpirit, when ſhe doth bear i 

A ſcorn of death, doth ſhew ſhe cannot die; 

So when the wicked ſoul death's face doth fear, 


Ev'n then ſhe proves her own eternity. Davies. 
He of their wicked ways ſhall them admoniſn. Milton. 
But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

Go and ſucceed.! the rivals aims deſpiſe ; . 

For never, never wicked man was wile, Pope's Odyſſey. 


(2.) That fame auicted baſtard of Venus, that blind raſcally 


boy, that abuſes every one's eyes becauſe his own are out, let 


him be judge how deep I am in love. 
(3-) The wicked weed which there the fox did lay, 
From underneath his head he took away. Spenſer. 
As wicked dew as c'er my mother bruſh'd, 
With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you both. | | 
Wicker. adv. [from wicked.) Criminally; corrupt- 
Iy ; badly. _ ae 3 : 
I would now ſend him where they all ſhould ſee, 
- Clear as the light his heart ſhine ; where no man 
Could be fo wickedly or fondly ſtupid, | 
But ſhould cry out, he ſaw, touch'd, felt wickedneſs, 
And graſp'd it. : Ben. Johnſon. 
He behaved himſelf with great modeſty and wondertu] re- 
pentance ; being convinced in his conſcience that he had done 


Shak. 


wickedly. | Clarendon. 
That thou may'ſt the better bring about | 
Thy wiſhes, thou art wickedly devout. Dryden, 
*Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: | 
Who wwicked!y is wiſe, or madly brave, 5 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope. 


W1i'cktDness. . . [from wicled] Corruption of man- 
ners; guilt ; moral ill. 

Tt is not good that children ſhonld know any wickedneſs ; 

_ olds folls have diſcretion and know the world. 
Thbeſe tents thou ſaw'ſt fo pleaſant, were the tents 
Of wickedneſs ; wherein ſhall dwell his race | 

Who flew his brother, | Milton's Par. Loft. 
W1i'cxzs. adj. [vigre, a twig, Daniſh; wiggen, Dutch. 

Made of ſmall ticks. LEY N 59 | J 
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WIDE. adj.. yide, Saxon; woijd, Dutch.) 


| Shak. Tempeſt. 


Wipe. adv. 


Each one a little wiclær baſket bag 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiouſly ; 
In which they gather'd flow'rs. Suk Kt 
a Then quick did dreſs '  _ 
His halfe milke u ec and in a preſſe 
Of 4vicker preſt it. ene v__ Chapman, 
The long broad ſhields, made up of wicker rods, which are 
commonly uſed among the northern Iriſh, but eſpecially among 
the Scots, are brought from the Scythians. Wenſen. 
If your influence be quite damm'd up .. a WT 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Through a ruſh candle from the wicker hole 
Of tome clay habitation, viſit us 51 
. With thy long-levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 
A fooliſh” painter drew January fitting in a wicker chair, 
with four nightcaps on by the Mos; and without doors green 
trees, as if it had been in the mid of July. Peacbam. 
Wick Er. n. /. 6 Welſh ; guigbet, Fr. wicket, 
Dutch.] A _— 1... {8 
When none yielded, her unruly page, 
With his rude claws the wicłet open rent, 
And let her in. 
Thele wickets of the ſoul are plac d on high, 
Becauſe all ſounds do lightly mount aloft. 
Now St. Peter at Heav'n's wicket ſeems 
To wait them with his keys. | Milton. 
The cave was now a common way, | | 
The wicket, often open'd, knew the key. Dryden. 
The chaffering with diſſenters, ahd dodging about this or 
the other ceremony, is like opening a few wickets, by which 
no more than one can get in at a time. Sqwift, 


1. Broad; ex- 
tended far each way. 2. Broad to a certain degree: as, 
three inches wide. 3. Deviating ; remote. | 
(1.) They found fat paſture, and the land was aide and 
| | x Chron. iv. 40. 


F - 


| Milton, 


- 


Dawes, 


quiet. | 
He wand'ring long a wider circle made, | 
And many-languag*d nations he ſurvey'd. Pope. 


(.) Many of the fathers were far wide from the under- 
ſtanding of this place. 178 EKRaleigb. 
Conſider the abſurdities of that diſtinction betwixt the act 
and the obliquity, and the contrary being ſo wide from the 
truth of ſcripture and the attributes of God, and fo noxious to 
good life, we may certainly conclude, that to the perpetration 
of whatſoever fin, there is not at all any predeſtination of God. 
8 Hammond Fundamentals. 

— — To move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions auide. 
Oft wide of nature muſt he act a part, 
Make love in tropes, in bombaſt break his heart. Tiched. 


1. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe wide ſeems 
to be ſometinfes an adverb. 2. With great extent. 

(1. ) — — A little avide | 
There was a holy chapel edify d. 
W herein the hermit wont to fay G 
His holy things each morn and even tide, Spenſer. 
The Chineſe, a people whoſe way of thinking ſeems to lie as 

wide of ours in Europe as their country does, Temples 

(2.) — Of all theſe bounds rich d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide ſkirted meads, | 
We make thee lad. | Shak. King Lear. 

On the eaſt-ſide of the garden place, « I 
Cherubic watch; and of a ſword the lame __. © 
VMide-waving; all approach far off to fright — Milton. 

Million. 


— ww 


Milton, | 


9 


: She open'd, but to ſhut; _ So9'%; 
 Excell'd her pow'r, the gates wide ſtood. 
—— With huge two-handed ſway, 
Brandiſn d aloft the horrid age came dawn, 

Wide waſting. © | | 5 

The ſouth wind roſe, and with black wings, 

Wide hovering all the clouds together drove r 
From under heay'n, " _ _ + © Milton's Par, Loft. 
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«ty ſhun the fervour of meridian Riez 
While ſweating flaves catch ev'ry breeze of air, 


9 A with wide. ſp ede hop refreſh the n ö Gay. 
by Vet wide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, _ | 
And poets once had promis'd they ſhould laſt, Pope. 


W1'very. adv, [from wide.] 1. With great extent each 
way. 2. Remotely ; far. 


(1.) Any that conſiders how 5 — the intervals of the 
ion to the bulk of the atoms, will hardly 


chaos are, in pro 
induce himſelf to believe, that particles ſo widely diſſeminated 


could ever throng one another to a compact texture. Bentley. 


2.) Let him exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon, and his mind 
will be ſtrengthened, and the light which the .remote parts of 


truth will give to one another, will fo 1 his judgment, that 


he will ſeldom be widely out. Locte. 


7. WIDE N. v. 4. [from wide. 70 make wide; z to ex- 
tend. 
So now the gates are ope z now prove good ſeconds ; 
"Tis for the followers, fortune awidens them, 
Not for the flyers. 
Theſe accidents when they firſt happen, ſeem but ſmall 
and contemptible ; but by degrees they branch out and widen 
themſelves into a numerous train of miſchievous conſequences. 
South, 
4 He was accuſtomed to ſleep with a peaceable noſe, ſoftning 
in his ſlumbers the wrinkles of- it, and the anger which com- 


monly mounted to that part; but now his noſtrils were auidened 


to the laſt degree of fury. . Dryden's Du Freſnoy, 


To WIDE. v. = Lo grow wide; to extend itſelf, 
It is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſcriminated from 
man, and that proper difference, wherein they are . ſepa- 
rated, and which at laſt <uzdens to ſo vaſt a diſtance. Locke. 
— With her the temple ev'ry moment grew, 
Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 


And arches widen, and long iſles extend. | Pope. 


Wi'oEN ess. . / [from wide.) 1. Breadth; large ex- 
tent each way. 2. Comparative h 
(1.) The rugged hair began to fall away; 
The ſweetneſs of her eyes did only ſtay, 
Thee not ſo large; her crooked horns decreaſe z 
The wwidenefs of her jaws and noſtrils ceaſe. Dryden, 
(..)] Within the ſame agnual time, the center of the earth is 
carried above fifty times as far round the orbis magnus, whoſe 
_ auidencſs. we now aſams to. be twenty thouſand terreſtrial dia- 
meters. | Bentley s Sermons, 


Wi'pcton. . , A vater ow not unlike a wild duck, | 


but not ſo large 


Among the firſt ſort 1 we reckon creyſers, d and did. 


Shak. Coriolanus. 


Wir 


To Widow. v. « oa woithoy.]. 
huſband. 2. 'To 
trip — any thing good. 

— In this city he 0 
Hach widow'd and unchilded many a one, 


Which to this hour bewail the injury. . Cariolam. 
You are beguil'd ; * | 

Both yo you and I; for Romeo is exil'dz.. ,/- 

He made you for a highway to my bed,.. 

But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. bal. 


* Thy little care to mend my awidow'd nights, 
Has forc'd me to recourſe of marriage rites, 
To fill an empty ſide. . 
(2. —— For his poſſeſſions, Is ot 
Although by confiſcation they are ours, 
We do inſtate and widow you withal, 


To buy you a better huſband. | | Shak. 
(3-) The widow'd iſle in mourning en 
Dried up her tears. Dryd. 


Inclement weather and froſty blaſts deface 
The blitheſome year, trees of their ſhrivel'd fruits 


WI DOW ER. n. / (from Widow, 1 One who has loſt his 
wife, 
The king, ſealing up all thooghts of love under the image 
of her memory, remained a widower many years after. Sidney. 
The main conſents are had, and here we iI ſtay 
To ſee our avidower's ſecond marriage-day...  " Shak. 


2 Fſar. X Vi. 44. 


that marry not, as the awidowers. + 


Wroownoop, n. . 
a widow. 2. Eſtate ſettled on a widow. Not in uſe. 
(1.) Cecropia, having in her wwdowbord taken this young 
Arteha into her charge, had taught her to think that, there, is no 
wiſdom but in including both heaven and earth 3 in one's ſelf, 


Sig. 
Ne ween my right with ſtrength- adown to tread, 
Through weakneſs of my avidowbocd or woe, 
For truth is ſtrong. Spenſers 


She employed her laſt <uidewwhood to works no leſs bountiful 
than charitable. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

It is of greater merit wholly to abſtain from things defirable, 
than after fruition to be content to leave them; as they Who 


magnify ſingle life prefer virginity much before widowb:0d. 
Wotton. 
Cheriſh thy haſten'd awidowhood with the gold. 


Of matrimonial treaſon: fo farewell. | 1 Milton. 


(2. ) For that dow'ry, I'll aſſure her of | 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, wr 
In all my lands, 1 Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 


8 eons. Carew. Wipownu'NTER. 'n. | [widow and hunter. One who 


WYDOW. 2. /. RIEL Saxon ; eas; Dutch;  weddry, 
A woman whoſe huſband is 


Welſh ; widua, Lain. ] 


dead. 
Jo take . a 3-62 4-44 $4980 
Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril. S ba. 
Catharine no more En 
Shall be call'd. queen; but princeſs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur, 
Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, 
Your widow-dolours likewiſe be unwept, Shak. Rich, III. 
And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, | | 
That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her wwidoww to a woeful bed? 
And you, fair widow, who ſtay here alive, 
Since he ſo much rejoices, ceaſe to grieve; 
Vour joys and pains were wont the ſame to be, | 
__— not now, bleſt pair! to diſagree. . Cowley. 
'The barren they more miſerable make, 2 0 
And from the qvidoww all her comfort take. | Sanadys. 
He warns the widow, and her houſhold gods, Vag 
To ſeek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 
Who has the 2 * EE the widow queen is 
"with child. | Locle. 


"Shatgprare 


Shakeſpeare's Hen. VIII. 


courts widows for a jointure. 
The widswbunters about town often afford them great di- 


8 Wen. | Addi ſon. 
Wed n n. , [widow and I One who 
deprives women of their, huſbands, „it | 
lt grives my ſoul 4 40 ter 56 
That Ir myſt draw this metal from my fide 3 
To be a widownmaker, Chak. King Jabn. 
Wi, DOW-WAIL, 7. FT: A raged and wail] A plant, 


Miller. 
Wirk. „. 7 [from wwide.] Bread; "wideneks,” A low 


word. 
For the width of the mortels gage this ade, chen for the ten- 
" nant, gage on that end of the quarter x intend the tennant 


| ſhall be made. NN Maxon. 


Let thy vines in | the intervals be let, | 
Indulge their'width, and add a roomy ſpace, + LF: 
'That their e lines may ſcarce embrace. 220 D. 


To WIELD. b. a. [pealvan, Saxon; to manage in the hand.] 
1, To uſe with full command, as a thing not too heavy 
for the holder, 2. To handle: in an ironical ſenſe. 


ly > 10 Gepeive, of « 
endow with a n 3: TP 


Are widow'd, dreary ſtorms o'er all prevail, _ Philips. 


They that marry, as they that ſnall g get no children; and they 
[from wid an.] 1. The ſtate of 
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„ e HibJooks are full of peaceful maler... 


* His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, | & 
His hand to eld a fcepter, and himſelf. 
Likely in time to bleſs a regal throne: + IAC, 

Mongſt foreſts, hills, and floods, was -ne'er fuch hea 


. 


® 


Sigee Albion avie/ded arms againſt the ſon of Jove. 'Drayt. | 


| There is that hand bolden'd to blood and war, 
That muſt the ſword in wondrous actions wield. ' Daniel. 
-Virmake a noiſe only with terms; Which, like too heavy wea 
that they cannot æbield, carry their ſtrokes beyond their aim. 
0 3 The leaſt of whom could wield 
{Theſe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. | | 
Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming ſteed. 


| wo Milton. 
If Rome's great ſenate could not avield that ſword, | 
Which of the conquer'd world had made them lord; 
What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was new, 
Jo rule victorious armies but by you ? _ | Waller. 
He worthieft, after kim, his ſword to avreld, SEP 
Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield, 20:56 
(2.) Baſe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the ſpigot wreld.-, 
58 Shakeſpeare. 


"Wrz'LDy. adj. [from wield.) Manageable. 
Wilexv. adj. [from wire.] 1. Made of wire: it were 
better Written wwiry. 2, 
eg, a pool.] Wet; weariſh; moiſt, Obſolete. 
(.) Vour gown going off, ſuch beauteous ſtate reveals, 
As when through flow'ry meads th* hill's ſhadow ſteals; 
»Off with that wiery coronet, and ſhew | | 
The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. Donne. 
(2.) Polymnia ſhall be drawn with her hair hanging looſe 


about her ſhoulders, reſembling wiery gold. 


e et 1. 6. chan en Drawings 
(3.) Where but by chance a filver drop hath tall'n, | 
Even to that drop ten thouſand auiery friends 
Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief. | . 
WirE. 3. /. Plural wives. [yir, Saxon; wif, Dutch.) 
1. A woman that has a huſband. 2. It is uſed for a wo- 
man of low employment. 1 | | 
6 — — There's no bottom, none 
In my voluptuouſneſs: your wzves, your daughters, 
_ Your-matrons and your maids could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Sha. Macbeth. 
"The kings of Spain have been uſed to ſay, that they loyed 
the Eaſt- Indies for their miſtreſs only, in whoſe favours they 


could patiently enough endure a rival; but eſteemed America 


as their wife, in whoſe love they could not brook a competitor 
-without foul diſhonour. | | 
The wife, where danger or diſhonour lurks, _ 


_ .Safeſt and ſeemlieſt by ber huſband ſtays. Milton. 
Ihe wife her buſband murders, he the wife. Dana. 
Fond of his friend, and civil to his *vife. | Pope. 


(2.) Strawberry wives lay two or three great ſtrawberries 
at the mouth of their pot, and all the reſt are little ones. Bacon. 
Wi. n. . Wig being a termination in the flames of men 
ſignifies war, or elſe a heroe, -from.ptza, a word of that 
 fignification, | 1255 5 
Wis. n. , [Contracted from periwig.] 1. Falſe hair 
worn on the head. 2. A fort of cake. 
_ (1: Trivmphing Tories and deſponding Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to fave their wigs, Swift, 


HT. u. J. lyihe, Saxon.] A perſon ; a being. Now 


* 


uſed only in irony or contempt. 
Beſhrew the witch! with venomous awight ſhe ſtays, 


Tedious as hell; but flies the axe et love, 
witt than thought. Shakeſp. 


4 by « * or N 
1 With wings more momentary 


| This world below did need one wig bf, of 11559 


nch might thereof diſtinguiſh ey'ry part. Davies. 


They are in the dark before they are aware; and then they, © 
Digi on Bodies. 


Milton's Par, Loft. 


Drawn into wire. 3. [From 


*-Gibſen's Camden. 
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This meaner wig ben, of truſt A credit bare 
Not ſo reſpected, could not look. V effect. Daniel. 
A wight he Mas, whoſe very ſight wou d! 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood, +... 1+. Hudibras, 
Ihe water flies all taſte of living digt. Milian. 

How could'ſt thou ſuffer thy devoted knight, _ - 
On thy own day, to fall by foe oppreſs df, 
The wigbt of all the world who lov'd thee beſt. Dryden. 
His ſtation he yielded up to a 4vight as diſagreeable as him. 


eln izt r J, 994 38 Addiſon's Guardian, 

In Fame's full bloom lies Florio down at night, 
And wakes next day a moſt inglorious wight 5 
The tulip's dead. | | | ' Youngs, 


Wicur. adj, Swift; nimble. Out of uſe. - 
He was fo wimble and ſo gbighbt, 8 | 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft * pumies latched, _ Spenſer's Paſlorals. 

N ady; [from wight.] Swiftly ; nimbly. Ob- 
Olete. 

Her was her, while it was day- light, 

But her is now a moſt wretched wight; _ 

For day that was is wightly paſt, 

And now at laſt the night doth haſt. © Spenſer. 

WigcuT. An initial in the names of men, fignihes A 

nimble; luſty: being purely Saxon. Gib/or's Camden. 

WILD. adj. yild, Saxon; vid, Dutch.] 1. Not tame; 

not domeſtick. 2. Propagated by nature ; not cultivated. 
3. Defart; uninhabited. 4. Savage; uncivilized : uſed 
of perſons, or practices. 5. Turbulent ; tempeſtuous ; 
irregular. 6. Licentious; ungoverned. 7. Inconſtant; 
mutable; fickle. 8. Inordinate; looſe. 9. Uncouth ; 
ſtrange. 10. Done or made without any conſiſtent order 
or plan. 11. Meerly imaginary. 
(1.) For I am he, am born to tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from a guild cat to a kate, | 
Conformable as other houſhold kates. Shakeſþ. 
Winter's not gone yet, if the aw7/d geeſe fly that way. 


. | - Shakeſpeare. 
All beafts of the earth ſince aui]. | 


Milton. 


(2.) Whatſoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, will 


| make a garden tree to have leſs core or ſtone. 

: | Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Gooſe graſs or wild tanſy is a weed that ſtrong clays. are 
very ſubje& too. | Mortimer . 
The wild bee breeds in the ſtocks of old willows, in which 
they firſt bore a canal, and furniſh afterwards with hangings, 
made of roſe leaves: and to finiſn their work divide the whole 

into ſeveral rooms or neſts. . Grew's Muſeum. 

863.) The wild beaſt where he wons in foreſt __ 
| | | ion. 


[4.0 — — Affairs that walk, 
As they ſay ſpirits do, at midnight, have 
An them a aw/der nature, than the buſineſs . 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Though the inundation deſtroyed man and beaſt generally, 
ſome few wild inhabitants of the woods eſcaped. Bacon. 
When they might not converſe with any civil men without 
peril of their lives, whither ſhould they fly but into the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a bild and barbarous manner. 
| Davies on Ireland. 
May thoſe already curſt Eſſexian plains, 
Where haſty death and pining ſickneſs reigns, 
Prove as a deſart, and none there make ſtay, 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as cuil as they. 
(5. ) His paſſions and his virtues lie confus d, 
And mixt together in fo aud a tumult , 
That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. 
466.) The barbarous diſſonance | 9 
Of that avi/d rout that tore the Thracian hard. Millon. 


Valour grown wild hy pride, and pow'r by rage, 


"A ; Waller. 
Auuiſin. 


Did the true charms of majeſty impair: 


Rome b degrees advancing more in age, & . 3 
Shed N of what had once been far. Fnior. 
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..) In cke ruling paſſion, there alone, 

The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known. 
(8.) -—  — Other bars he lays before me, 

My riots paſt, my avild ſocieties. . 
Beſides, thou art a beaux; what's that my child? 

A fop well - dreſt, extravagant and u,, 

She that cries herbs has leſs impertinence, ES 

And in her calling, more of common ſenſe. Dryd. 

(9s) — What are theſe, _ | 

So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th' inhabitants o' the earth, 


"Shak. 


And yet are on't. Sbal. Macbeth, 
(10.) With mountains, as with weapons, arm'd; they 

make 

Vild work in heav'n. | | Milton's Par. Loft. 


The ſea was very neceſſary to the ends of providence, and 
Would have been a very wild world had it been without. | 
| WER ? Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 
(11.) As univerſal as theſe appear to be, an effectual remedy 
might be applied: I am not at preſent upon a wild ſpeculative 
project, but ſuch a one as may be eaſily put in execution. 
; Swift. 
WiLp. n. f. {from the adjeQtive.] A deſert ; a tract un- 
. Cultivated and uninhabited. 1 0 
| Whereas the ſcorching ſky 
Dotz ſinge the ſandy wvilds of ſpiceful Barbary. Drayt. 
| We ſometimes ; 
Who dwell this wwi/d, conſtrain'd by want come forth 


To town or village nigh. _ Milton's Par. Reg. 
| —— This gentle knight : 
Forſook his eaſy couch at early day, | 
And to the wood and wilds purſu'd his way. Dryden. 
Then Libya firſt, of all her moiſture drain'd, 
Became a barren waſte, a wild of ſand. Addi ſon. 
Is there a nation in the ids of Afric, 
Amidſt the barren rocks and burning ſands SAP! 5 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? Addiſon. 
You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſart ſmil'd, 
And paradiſe was open'd in the ui. : Pope. 
WILD Bafil. n. ſ. [acinus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


WII o Cucumber. n. ſ. [elaterium, Lat.] A plant, The 
branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the cucumber, but 
have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, and when ripe 


burſts with great elaſticity, and abounds with fetid juice. 
PL Miller. 


WIID Olive. n. ſ. [eleagnus, Latin, from iaziz, an olive, 
and 4%. witex.] This plant hath leaves like thofe of 
the chaſte tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. 
WILD SERVICE. n. f. [crategus, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 


unknown or pathleſs tract. | 
The little courtiers, who ne'er come to know 
The depth of factions, as in mazes go, 
WMhere intereſts meet, and crols ſo =" that they 
With too much care are wildered in the way. Dryden. 
Oh thou! who free ſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder d in the maze of fate, 
hee preſent ſtill. bee Rk Leng Pope. 
WILD EAN ESS. n. , [from wild.) 1. A deſert; a tract 
of ſolitude and ſavageneſs. 2. The ſtate of being wild or 
diſorderly. Not in uſe. 
\- _ (1.) He travell'd through wide waſteful ground, 
That nought but deſert aur/derneſs ſhew'd all around. Sperſer. 
When as the land ſhe ſaw no more appear, . 
But a wild 8 of waters deep, | 
Then gan ſhe greatly to lament and weep. Spenſer, 
. O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, SED 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! Shakeſp. 
But who can always on the billows he FF  _. _. 
The wat'ry wilderneſs yields no ſupply Waller. 
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To WILD ER. v. a. [from i.! To loſe or puzzle in an 


FA The heath, which was the third part of our plot, I | 


Rr * 
All thoſe animals have been obliged to change their woods 


and wr/derneſſes for lodgings in cities.  Arbuthnot and Pope. 


(.) The paths and bow'rs, doubt not, but our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderneſs with eaſe, | Milton. 


WILD IRE. n. , [wild and fire.] A compoſition of 1n- 


flammable materials, eaſy to take fire, and hard to be ex- 
tinguiſhed. 8 3 | 
When thou rann'ſt up Gadſhill in the night to catch my 
horſe, I did think thou had'ſt been an ignis fatuus, or a ball of 
wildfire, | Shakeſp. 
Though brimſtone, pitch, wildfire, burn equally, and are 


hard to quench, yet they make no ſuch fiery wind as gun-powder. 


Bacon's Nat. Hift * 
Yet ſhall it in his boiling ſtomach turn 
To bitter poiſon, and like wil4fre burn | 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd. Sandys. 
No matter in the world ſo proper to write with as wildfire, as 
no characters can be more legible than thoſe which are read by 


their own light. Aadi ſon:s Guardian. 


In flames, like Semele's, be brought to bed, 
While opening hell ſpouts wildfire at your head. Pape. 


Wir Doolos CHASER. 7. /. A purſuit of ſomething as un- 
likely to be caught as the wildgooſe. | 


If our wits run the wwrildgooſechace, I have done; for thou 
haſt more of the avi/zgooſe in one of thy wits, than I have in 
my whole five. Shakeſp. 


Let a man conſider the time, money, and vexation, that 


this aui/dgooſechace has coſt him, and then ſay what have I 
. gotten to anſwer all this expence, but giddy frolick. 


L'Eſtrange. 


WILDI x G. u. /. wildelingbe, Dutch. ] A wild ſour 


apple. | 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, | 
And ſtood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. Dryden. 
The red ſtreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the prefer- 

ence, being but a kind of ing, never pleaſing to the palate, 


| Mortimer, 
The aw7/4ing's fibres are contriv'd | 
To draw th' earth's pureſt ſpirit, and reſiſt | 
Its feculence. Philips, 


WrDLy. adv. [from wwild.] 1, Without cultivation. 2. 


Without tameneſs ; with ferity. 3. With diſorder ; with 
perturbation or diſtraction. 4, Without attention; with- 
out judgment; heedleſsly, 5. Capriciouſſy; irration- 
ally. 6. Irregularly, _ : . 
(.) That which grows wildly of itſelf, is worth nothing. 
| More. 
(3.) Put your diſcourſe into ſome frame, and ſtart not fo 


avildly from my affair. Shakeſp.. 


Mrs. Page, at the door, ſweating, blowing, and looking 
as + would needs ſpeak with you.  Shakeſp. 
Young mothers wi/dly ſtare with fear oppreſt, a 
And ſtrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. Dryden. 
His fever being come to a height, he grew delirious and 


talked very wildly. Female Quixote. 


(4.) As th' unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, ſo we profeſs 
Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance, and flies | 2 
Of every wind that blows. Shbaleſßp. 
(5. Who is there fo wildly ſceptical as to queſtion, whether 
the ſun ſhall riſe in the eaſt. I > Wilkins, 
(6.) She wildly wanton, wears by night away , 
The ſign of all our labours done by day. Dryden, 


Wr'L.pness, n. , [from wild.] 1. Rudeneſs ; diſorder 


like that of uncultivated ground. 2. Inordinate vivacity; 
irregularity of manners. 3. Savageneſs; brutality. 4. 
Ferity ; the ſtate of an animal untamed : contrary to 


| tameneſs. 5. Uncultivated ſtate. 6. Deviation from a 


ſettled courſe ; irregularity. 7. Alienation of mind. 
to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural aun r. 
ce . 0 


PpVoainly thou tell'ſt me, what the woman's care. 
Shall in the wilaneſs of the wood props: The 45 

...) The fame ftarved juſtice hath done nothing but prated _ 
to me of the wildneſs of his youth, and the feats he hath 
dne about Turnbal-ſtreet ; and every third word a he, 


WIL. n. . [pile, Saxon; wiel, Iflandick.] 


 WririrvuLLy. adv. from wilful.) 
* deviſe. 


medy. 
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Prior. 


| Shakeſp. 
OF | He is giv'n bs | 
To ſports, to wildneſs, and much company. . 
(3.) He came in like a wild man: but ſuch a wildzeſs as 


' ſhewed his eye-fight had tamed him, full of withered leaves; 


which though they fell not, ſtill threatened falling. Sidney. 
(F.) Their wwil/dneſs Joſe, and quitting nature's part, 
Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. Dry: 
(6.) A delirium is but a \hert w7/dneſs of the imagina- 


tion; a ſettled irregularity of fancy is diſtraction and madneſs. 
| | : Watts. 


( 7.) = Ophelia, I wiſh | 
That your good beauties be the happy cauſe | 
Of Hamlet's aur/4refs ; ſo ſhall I hope your virtues 
May bring him to his wonted way again. 


Shakeſp. 


fraud; a trick; a ſtratagem; a praQtice artful, iy, and 


inſidious. 


Their leader by his wiles had much obtain'd, 


And done much miſchief on the Engliſh ſtate. Daniel. 
My ſentence is for open war; of wiles 
More unexpert, I boaſt not; them let thoſe 3 
Contrive who need. Milton. 
Life eſſay'd the ſureſt wile, | 
Guiding itſelf with Laura's ſmile, Roſcommon. 
So Storza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, 
Dryden. 


Loft by his awr/es the power his wit did gain. vde 
The heart of man is ſo full of uiles, artifices, and deceit, 


there is no gueſſing at what he is from his ſpeeches. Addiſon. 
Wiſdom's above ſuſpecting wiles, | 3 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles. Suti. 


WI LTV. adj. [will and full.) 1. Stubborn; contumacious; 


perverſe; inflexible. 2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. 
(T.) The wifful never want woe. ö Proverb. 
(2.) Sthenobcea herſelf did choak 
With wilfut cord, for wanting of her will. 
| * 3-9 Thou to me 
Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, 
Who for my Wwi/ful crime art baniſh*d hence. 
The ſilent ſtranger ſtood amaz'd to ſee 
Contempt of wealth, and wi/ful poverty, 
By chance he ancient amities forgot, 
Or elſe expung'd them with one ful blot : 
Nor knew he God nor man, nor faith, nor friends, 
But for by-purpoſes and worldly ends. Harte. 


1. Obſtinately; ſtub- 


 Sfenſer. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


bornly. 2. By deſign; on purpoſe. 
(1.) The mother, who being determinately, leaſt I ſhould 


| fay of a great lady avi{fully, bent to marry her to. Demagoras, 


tried all ways which a witty and hard-hearted mother. could 
Sidney. 
Evil could ſhe conceal her fire, and cviſfully perſevered ſhe in 


it. Sidney. 


Religion is matter of our freeſt choice; and. if men will 
obſtinately and wilfally ſet themſelves againſt it, there is no re- 
# | | ; Tillotſon. 
(2.) That will carry us, if we do not wi/fully betray our 


ſuccours, through all difficulties, Hammond. 


If you do not fully paſs over any of your greater offences, 
but confeſs particularly, and repent ſeriouſly of them, God will 


more eaſily pals by your leſſer infirmities. = Bp. Tayl. 
This let him know; I 4 : 
Leſt, wr#fully offending, he pretend, BRO: 
„ Suxpriſal, | Mrlton. 


Wi'LFULNEss. ». / [from ilful.] Obſtinacy; ſtubborn- 


1 „ peraericneſe. 


= * : 55 


out ſome definitive ſentence, which, being given, may ſtand, 
mall hope there is that ſtrifes will end. ELD 


| of auiffuineſs and ſelf-liking is our nature, that with- 


Hooker, 
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He ry his forrow ſought through witfuineſy, 


Shakeſp. | | 
gancy, w:#fulneſs and haughtineſs of man's heart. 


' reſolution, as wilfubeſs, 


Dryden. 
been ambaſſadors. 


WILINdESS n. /. [from wily.] Cunning; guile. 


A deceit; a. 


degrees of evidence. 


CR RE! * i * 
a; ? [OP 3 
* 8 


4s " 


yy cauſeleſs ruth repreſs ; 


And his foe fetter'd would releaſe again, 
Deſerves to taſte his folly's fruit. 15 
—— Never hydra- headed w7i/fulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, | 
As in this king. wh Ms Shakeſp.. 
Sins of preſumption are ſuch as proceed from pride, arro- 
Perkins. 
A ſtiff and ſtubborn obſtinacy, is not ſo much firmneſs and 
. _ LC Eftrange. 
That is not haſtily to be interpreted obſtinacy or awilfulneſs, 
which is the natural product of their age. Locte. 


Sfenſer, 


W1'LiLy. adv, [from wily.] By. ſtratagem; fraudu- 


lently. | | 
They did work willy, and went and made as if they had 
Joſhua. 


The ungodly, for his own luſt, doth perſecute the poor: 
let them be taken in the crafty Wwilineſs that they have ima- 
gined. ; | b Pſalm X. 2. 
She ſnpplied the weakneſs of force by 4vi{ineſs of art, and. 
advantage of treaty. Hobel Vocal Foreſt. 


WILL. u. /. [pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch. ] 1. That power 


by which we defire, and purpoſe ; velleity. 2. Choice; 
arbitrary determination. 3. Diſcretion ; choice, 4, Com- 
mand; direction. 5. Diſpoſnion ; inclination ;_ deſire. 
6. Power; government. 7. Divine determination. 8. 


Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dying may's effects. g. Goop- 


will, Favour.; kindneſs, 10. GOOD will. Right in- 
tention. 11, ILL-will, Malice; malignity. 
(1.) What freedom the wil naturally, under. this corrupt 
ſtate, hath I do not conſider. 9 Hammend. 
The aw! cannot be conſtrained; Perkins, 
Two principal fountains there are of human actions, know- 
ledge and wi//;. which. will, in things tending towards any 
end, 1s termed choice. ' | Hooker. 
(2.) Vill is the power, which the mind has to order the 
conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to conſider it, or 
to prefer the motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and. 
vice verſa. SY Locke's Works... 
ls it her nature, or is it her aw7/4,. Thee 
To be ſo cruel to an humble foe ? 
If nature, then ſhe may it mend with {kill ; | 
If w/l, then ſhe at aurll may will forego. \ Spenſer, 
Theſe things have a ſhew of wiſdom in vil! worſhip and 


humility. ph Gali il. az. 
_ Will holds the ſcepter in the ſoul, Ss 
And on the paſſions of the heart doth reign, Davies. 


The truth is, ſuch a man underſtands by his au7/4, and 
believes a thing true or falſe, merely as it agrees or diſagrees 
with a violent inclination; and therefore, whilſt that — 594g 
tion laſts in its ſtrength, he diſcovers nothing of the different 

l „ We Atterbury» © 
3.) Religion was obſerved in the beginning of the world, 


before there were civil laws amongſt them, I mean any other 


than the meer auille of their princes and governors. Wilkins, 
Go then the guilty at thy awi4/ chaſtize. | Pope. 
(4.) At his firſt ſight the mountains are ſhaken, and at his 
will the ſouth wind bloweth. Eccleſ. xlin. 16. 
Our prayers ſliould be according to the vb“ of God, they 
ſhould have nothing in- them, but what is wife and holy, and 


rr | 6:44 Law. 
(J.) I make bold to preſs upon you with ſo little pre- 

rd  paration, _ 3 
You're welcome; what's your ai ? Sbhaleſp. 
He hath a uill, he hath a power to perform. Drummond. 


He ſaid, and with ſo, good a will to die, 

Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply, _ | FA 
It found his heart. 2 | Dryden. 
; (6.) Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. 


i | 2 i . . a - Pſalms. 6 
He had his vill of his maid before he could go; hel had 


4 


the maſtery of his parents ever ſince he could prattle ; and why 
now he is grown up, muſt he be reſtrained? 1 4 


Locke. 


..) I would give a thouſand furlongs of fea for an acre of 
\ barren. ground. The avil/s above be done; but I would fain 
die a dry death. £ + » © Shakeſp. 
(.) Another branch of their revenue ſtill _ Fs 
Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 
Their father yet alive, impower'd to make a will. Dryden. 
Do men make their laſt wills by word of mouth only ? 

| | Stephens Sermons. 


9.) Tu to the doctor, he hath my g00d-will, 
And none but he to marry with Nan Page. CShateſþ. 
(10,) Some preach Chriſt of envy, and fome of I 
E . 


WII I with a wiſp. n. f. Jack with a lanthorn. Will with 
the wiſþ is of a round figure, in bigneſs like the flame of 
a candle; but ſometimes broader, and like a bundle of 
twigs ſet on fire. It ſometimes gives a brighter light than 
that of a wax-candle.;- at other times more obſcure, and 
of a purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it ſhines 
leſs than at a diſtance. They wander about in the air, 
not far from the ſurface of the earth; and are more fre- 
quent in places that are unctuous, mouldy, marſhy, and 
* abounding with reeds. They haunt burying places, places 
of execution, dunghills, They commonly appear in ſum- 
mer, and at the beginning of autumn, and are generally at 
the height of about ſix feet from the ground. Now they 
dilate themſelves, and now contract. Now they go on 
like waves, and rain as it were ſparks of fire ; but they 
burn nothing. They follow thoſe that run away, and fly 
- from thoſe that follow them: Some that have been catched 
were obſerved to conſiſt of a ſhining, viſcous, and 


gelatipous matter, like the ſpawn of frogs, not hot or 
burning, but only ſhining ; ſo that the matter ſeems to be 


phoſphorus, prepared and raiſed from putrified plants or 
carcaſſes by the heat of the ſun; which is condenſed by 


the cold of the evening, and then ſhines. Muſchenbrook. 
Will-a-wiſp miſleads night-faring clowns, | | 
O'er hills and ſinking bogs. Gay. 


WII L. v. a. [wilpgm, Gothick ; pillan, Saxon; willen, 
Dutch.] 1, To defire that any thing ſhould be, or be 
done; or not be, or not be done. 2. To be inclined or 
' reſolved to have. 3. To command; to direct. 4. It has 
a looſe and flight ſignification. 5. It is one of the ſigns 
of the future tenſe; of which it is difficult to ſhow or 
limit the ſignihcation: | 


Fo 


nn 


ui, a man ſhould never negle& improvement. 
WY'Li and Vili, among the Engliſh Saxons, as viele at this 
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Aman that fits Mill, is faid to be at liberty, becauſe he can 


4 \ 3 1 - * 


walk if he wills it. te: 
2.) ———— She's too rough for me; | | 
There, there, Hortenſio, will you any wife. © Shakeſp: 


(3.) St. Paul did 4w7// them of Corinth, every man to lay 
up ſomewhat on the Sunday, and to reſerve it in ftore for 
the church of Jeruſalem, for the relief of the poor there. 


8 : Hooker, 
How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
When man was willed to love his enemies. \ Shakeſp. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, | 
Our armours all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; . 
- Then reaſon will our hearts ſhould be as good. Shakeſp. 


He <ui/led him to be of good comfort, promiſing to beſtow 


upon him whatſoever he ſhould win, Knolles.. 
If they had any buſineſs, his Majeſty wi//ed that they ſhould 
attend, | | Clarendon, 
"Tis your's, O queen! to hi , 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. den. 


(4.) Let the circumſtances of life be what, or where they 
Watts. 


day among the Germans, ſignified many. So 2vil/lielmus is 
the defender of many; wilfrea, peace to many; which 


are anſwered in ſenſe and fignification by Polymachus, 


1 will cone. I am determined to come; importing 7 


choice: | 425 
FT bon awilt come. It muſt he fo that thou muſt come, im- 


porting neceſſity; or it ſhall be that thou ſhalt come, im- 


porting choice, | 
Milt thou come? HFHaſt thou determined to come? im- 
porting choice. b | | | 


ie ill come. 
_- beithat he muſt come, importing either choice or ne- 


iceſſity, | 
It will come. 


It muſt ſo be that it muſt come; import- 
ing neceſlity. | | 


” 


he plural follows the analogy of the ſingular. 


(1.) To will, is to bend our ſouls to the having or doing of 
| | | Hooker, 


that which they ſee to be good. 
Let Richard be reſtor'd to his blood, 288 

As will the reſt; ſo willeth Wincheſter, __ Shakeſps 

I ſpeak not of God's determining his own will, but his pre- 
determining the acts of our will. There is as great difference 
betwixt theſe two, as betwixt my willing a lawful thing -my- 
ſelf, and my inducing another man to do that which is unlaw- 
Fol. ; Sink ET oh Hammond on. Fundamentals. 
Wphoſoever wills the doing of a thing, if the doing of it 
be in his power, he will certainly do it; and whoſoever does 
not do that thing, 


- 
| F | 9/4 1 | 
E. 
properly ail it. 
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eth. 


He is reſolved to come ;_or it muſt 


Which he has in his power to de, does not 


gs 


Polycrates, and Polyphilus. Gibſon's Camden. 


WI“LLINxG. adj. [from wwill.] 1. Inclined to any thing; 


conſenting ; not diſpoſed to refuſe. 2. Pleaſed ; defirous. 
3. Favourable ; well diſpoſed to any thing. 4. Ready; 
complying. 5. Choſen, 6. Spontaneous. 7. Conſent- 


(1.) Some other able, and as willing, pays 
The rigid ſatisfaction. 7 Milton, 
Can any man truſt a better ſupport under affliction, than the 


| friendſhip of Omnipotence, who is both able and wilhng, and 


knows how to relieve him. Bentley, 
(2.) He w/ling to pleaſe one in authority, forced all his ſkill 
to make the reſemblance of the beſt faſhion, Wijdom. © 
He ſtoop'd with weary wings and wrlling feet. Milton. 

(3.) As many as were awi/ling hearted brought bracelets and 
earrings. | Ex. xxxv. 22. 
(4.) Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, to make 


governors the apter to rule with conſcience, inferiors for conſci- 


ence ſake the abillinger to obey. © Hooker, 

We've willing dames enough. Shakeſp. 
(5-) They're held with his melodious harmony, 

In aug chains, and ſweet captivity, © Milton. 
(6.) Forbear, if thou haſt pity, 

Theſe groans proceed not from a ſenſeleſs plant, 

No ſpouts of blood run wwil/ing from a tree. Dryden. 
(7.) How can hearts not free ſerve willing. Milton. 


WYLLINGLY. adv. [from will.] 1. With one's own con- 


ſent ; without diſlike ; without reluctance. 2. By one's 
own deſire. 3 | 

(I.) That preſervation of peace and unity amongſt Chriſtian 
churches ſhould be by all good means procured, we join moſt 


willingly and gladly with them. yo  Hogker, 
| I dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, | 
To give up wilhngly that noble title 
Your maſter wed me to. Shakeſp. 
Ibis ranſom, if my whole inheritance, gl Hes 
May compaſs, it ſhall willingly be paid. . Wilton. 


(2.) The condition of that people is not ſo much to be en, ied 
as ſome would wi//ingly repreſent it. Addiſon, 


WrLLINGNEss. #. J. [from willing.] Conſent; freedom 


from reluctance; ready compliance. 


than thoſe we ſee; becauſe we eny 
the paſt; thinking ourſelves inſtrudt 
laid by the other. 45 


We praiſe the things we hear with much more wilhngneſs 
the preſent, and reverence , 
ed by the one, and over- 
a ature | ; Fa Ben. Jobhnſon. 
It is not doing good after that fame wonderful manner, that 
Chriſt's — obligeth us unto, but to a like .in neſß 
nn to do good as far as our power reacheth. Calamiy. 
c 2 | . ES OTA 
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em 
Poor never yet à generous mind did gain; 
Me yield on parley; but are ftorm'd in vain: 


Conſtraint, in all things, makes the pleaſure leſs, 
Sweet is the love which comes with aui/lingneſs. | 


1 b 
Th — 
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A tree worn by forlorn lovers. It hath amentaceou: flowers 
"conſiſting of ſeveral flamina, which are collected into a 
ſpike but are barren. Ihe embryoes are produced upon 


different trees from the male flowers, and afterwards be- 


come a fruit or huſk, ſhaped like a cone, opening in two 
parts, and containing downy ſceds. Miller. 


I offered him my company to a u¹ tree, to make him a 


garland, as being forſaken, to bind him up a rod, as being 
worthy to be whipt. :  Shakeſp. 
In ſuch a night | | 
Stood: Pido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild ſea banks. | SEP 
Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower ſhortly, 
I wear the willow garland for his fake. 3 
When heaven's burning eye the ficlds invades, 
To marſhes he reſorts, obſcur'd with reeds, 
And hoary willows, which the moiſture feeds. 
Afflicted Iſrael ſhall fit weeping down, _ 
Their harps upon the neighb'ring willows hung, 
Nor joyous hymn encouraging cheir tongue. 


; Shakeſp. 


of willo v. | | LOS 
Make his body with greeniſh coloured crewel, or wwillowiſh 
colour. | | Walton. 
WrYL.LowwEetD. n. ſ. [from wwillwand weed ; lyſrmachia, 
Lat.] A plant. : | | Ainſworth, 
WI LLOWWOo NT n, /. A plant. Miller. 


WIV. adj. [from wife.) Cunning; fly ; full of fira- 


tagem ; fraudulent ; inſidious; ſubtle ; miſchievouſly art- 
ful. | 1 | 
They are fo cautelous and ww7/p headed, eſpecially being men 
of finall practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence 
they borrow ſuch ſubtilities and ſhifts, Spenſer. 
285 In the wily ſnake 
Whatever ſlights, none would ſuſpicions mark 
As from his wit, and native ſubtilty 
Proceeding. No ; Par. 
Since this falſe, wily, doubling diſpoſition of mind, is fo 
intolerably miſchievous to ſociety, God is ſometimes pleaſed, 
in mere compaſſion to men, to give them warning of. it, by 
ſetting ſome add mark upon ſuch Cains. | South. 
My ily nurſe by long experience found, 
And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound ;. 
"Tis love faid ſhe. | Dryden, 
WrusLE. 2. /. [wimpel, old Dutch, from æwemelen, to 
bore.] An inſtrument with which holes are bored. 
At harveſt- home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach: 
He ſays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants, but a ſmack: 

As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 
Who plye the wwimb/e ſome huge beam to bore, 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 
The grain deep-piercing till it ſcoops it out. Pope.. 

The trepan is like a w/e, uſed. by joiners. Sharp. 
WrmBLE. adj. Active; nimble ;. ſhifting to and fro. Such 
ſeems to be the meaning here: | : 

He was ſo wimble and ſo wight,. £5 

From bough to bough he leaped light, | 
And oft the pumies latched.: _ 
Therewith a aid I ran away; 
But he that earſt ſeem'd but to play, | 
A ſhaft in earneſt ſnatched, ; Spenſer. 
W1i'mPLE. u. /. [guimple, Fr.] A hood; a veil. It is 
printed in Spen/er perhaps by miſtake 2vimble. 
7 So fair and freſh, as faireſt flower in May, 
For ſhe had laid her mournful ſtole aſide, 
And widow-like fad awimble thrown away. 


Dryden. 


dener. 
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2. To gain the victory in a conteſt, 


Shakeſp.- thing withheld, or, ſomething valuable. 4. To obtain; 


Sandys. 
conduct wor many iflands. 


Prior. 
WI LLo wis. ad}. [from willo xv. Retembling the colour 


never win the honour that he loſes. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Should in arms. . 


others. 
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| —— The fame did hide, | 
Under a veil that wimbled was full low. 


n the name of places it implies a 
| Gibſon. 


o 


[yinna, Sax. winnen, Dutch.] 1. To gain by conqueſt. 
3. To gain ſome- 


to allure to kindneſs or compliance. o © gain by play. 


6. To gain by perſuaſion. 7. To gain by courtſhip. 


(1.) The town of Gaza where the enemy lay encamped,. 


> was not ſo ſtrong but it might be war. Knolles, 


He gave him a command in his navy, and under his good 

Heylyn. 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan win. Milton. 
Follow chearful to the trembling town; | 

Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it wn. Dryden. 
(2.) Loyalty is ſtill the ſame * 

Whether it uin or loſe the game: 

True as the dial to the ſun, 


Altho' it be not ſhin'd upon. Hudibras. 
I five years at Tarentum wan ; 
The queſtorſhip, and then our love began. Denham. 

—— Thy well breath'd horſe | 
Impels the flying car, and ww7rs the courſe. Dryden. 


(3-) When you ſe my ſon, tell him, that His ſword can 


Shaleſp. 

Reſolv'd to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray. | Popes. 
(4.) Thy virtue wan me; with virtue preſerve me, Doſt 


thou love me? Keep me then ſtill worthy to be beloved. 


Sidney. 
* — Deviliſh- Macbeth, | 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to aun me. Shakeſp. 
(5.) He had given a diſagreeable vote in parliament, for 


which reaſon not a man would have ſo much correſpondence 


with him as to 2vin his money. | Addijon.. 
(6.) They win great numbers to receive | 
With joy the tidings brought from heav'n. Milton. 


(J.) She's beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd 2 


She is a woman, therefore to be avon; Sale ſp. 
No tears, Celia, now ſhall ain. 
My reſolv'd heart to return 8 | 
I have ſearch'd thy ſoul within, * 
And find nought but pride and ſcorn. Carews. 


That flood witneſs' d his inconſtant flame, 


When thus he ſwore, and qbon the yielding dame. Gay. 
To Win. v. en. 1. To gain the victory. 2, To gain in- 


fluence or favour, 3. To gain ground. 4. Tobe con- 


queror or gainer at play. 


(1.) ———— Nor is it ought but juſt, 
That he who in debate of truth hath.avor,. 
þ Milton. 
(2.) You expreſs yourſelf very defirous to win up6n . the 


judgment of your maſter, and not upon his affections only. 


| | Bacon. 
You have a ſoftneſs and beneficence winning on the hearts of 


Thy words like muſick every breaſt controul; 
Steal thro” the air, and win upon the ſoul, _ Pope. 

(3:) The rabble will in time wiz upon 3 Shaksfp.. 
1 e 


4.) Charles I will play no more to- nig 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me. 
— dir, I did never uun of you before. 


— But little, Charles; 


— 


| Nox ſhall not when my fancy s on my play. N Shakeſpeare, 


The Lord will take away the changeable ſuits of ' apparel» 
and the Tyimples, and the criſping-pins, LE NEILS 
WI ur LE. n. J. lpeplon, Lat.] A plant. ; 
| Dryden. Toa WII MILE. „ 42. Fo draw down as a hood or veil. 
= Writow. n. / [pelle, Saxon; ſulix, Lat. gwilou, Welth.] : 1 


8 V. Us 22˙ 


_  Tpenſer, © 
Win. Whether initial or final in the names of men may 


either denote a maſculine temper, from pin, which ſignifies 
in Saxon, war, ſtrength, Wc. or elſe the general love and 
eſteem, he hath among the people; from the Saxon pine, 
f. e. dear, beloved. 
battle fought there. 


To Win. v. a. Pret. wan and ey part, paſſ. won. 


* 
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I 4 Wixce, v, n. [ewinge, Wellh, To kick as In nent N 63. If my wind were but long enough to ſay m , "» | 


of a rider, or of palin. wuld r. ROT = flac” | 

= 1 5 I will fit as quiet as a lamvd. p His wind he never took whilſt the cup was at his mouth, 
| I I will not ſtir, nor wwince, nor ſpeak a word.  Shakeſp. but juſtly obſerv'd the rule of drinking with * eure 
En | fl horſe will wince | | | | 181 | Hakewil), 
n dee The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to cure ſhort- 


If he came within ſo many yards of a prince. B. Jobnſon. 
The angry beaſt did ſtraight reſ ent 


nels of wind in purſy old men, ſeems to agree moſt with the 
The wrong done to his fundament, | | 


orange. | Temple. 
It ſtop d at once the paſſage of his auνj,ũ, | | 


Began to kick, and fling, and, wince | 

, As if b had been beſide his ſenſe. 2 Hudibras. And the free ſoul to flitting air reſign d. ryden. 
WIlxCER. z. /. {from wince.] A kicking beaft. , (4:) 5 On each ſide her. 

Winch. ». /. {guincher, French, to twiſt.] A windlace Wok Rus e Ae e . 3 Cupids. | 

_ ſomething held in the hand by which a wheel or cylinder To glow the delicate Saks witch . 


is turned. 85 190 | I.!n an organ, from one blaſt of wind 
Put a winch with the wheel. Mortimer, To many a row of pipes the ſound-board breathes. Milton. 
To Wincn. v. a. [The ſame with 2wince, or perhaps from (S.) Where the air is pent, there breath or other blowing, 
guincher, French, 333 „; winch ſignifying ſometimes which carries but gentle percuſſion, ſuffices to create ſound ; as 
to writhe or contort the body.] To kick with impatience; Pipes noe e eee W 


io ſhrink from any uneaſineſs | Their inſtruments were various in their kind, 
We who have free ſouls, Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing wind. Dryden. . 


3 3 (6.) A hare had Jong eſcap'd purſuing hounds, 
It touches not, let the gall'd jade inch z By often ſhifting into 4 — 1 i en 
Our withers are unwrung. ä 


Till finding all his artifices vain 
Have theſe bones rattled, and this head N An | 
$0 often in thy gel Wed Jo fave his life, he leap'd into the main. . 


Nor die T ever null be atuidge its But there, alas ! he could no ſafety find, | 
- © - This laſt alluſion gaul'd the panther more; A.pack of dog-fih bod him in the wing, Kabir. 


| : _ 0 It turns ö - 
Yet ſeem'd - ſhe not to winch; though ſhrewdly B Wiſdom. to folly, as nouriſhment to wind. Milton. 


Their conſtiences are gall'd, and this makes them awinch err 275 Wh. n e wor M 3 
| ne 22 = if = 2 _ . Mae * (9.) A man that had a great veneration for an image in his 


. a : houſe, found that the more he. prayed to it to proſper him in 
ſtubble· fields, which country people call 'the Wwincopipe 3 the world, the more he went down the wind ſtill. L'Efirange.. 
which if it opens in the morning, you may be ſure, a fair 


(10,) Let a king in council beware how he opens his ow-n 
day will follow. Bacon, 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Hudibras, 


| | inclinations too much, for elſe counſellors will but take the. 
Wind. =. . ſpine; Saxon + wind, Dutch ü gon; Welth.] uind of him; inſtead of giving free council. Bacon. 
1. Wind is when any tract of air moves from the place it To WIN p. wv. a. preter. a,, ; in Pope ⁊vinded; part. 
is in, to any other, with an impetus that is ſenſible to us, weund. [pinvan, Saxon; winden, Dutch; from the 
wherefore it was not ill called by the antients, a ſwifter noun.) 1. To blow; to ſound by inflation. 2. To turn NY 
courſe of air; a flowing wave of air; a flux, effuſion, or round; to twiſt, 3. To regulate in motion; to turn to | 
ſtream of air. Muſchenbroek. 2, Direction of the blaſt this or that direction. 4. To noſe ; to follow by ſeent. 
from a particular point. As eaſtward ; weſtward. 5. To turn by ſhifts or expedients. 6. To introduce by 
Breath; power or act of reſpiration, 4. Air cauſed inſinuation. 7. To change. 8. To entwiſt ; to enfold; 
buy any action. 5. Breath modulated by an inſtru- to encircle. 9. To Wind out. To extricate. 10. To: 
ment. 6. Air impregnated with ſcent. 7. Flatulence; Wind up. To bring to a ſmall compals, as a bottom of 
windineſs. 8. Any thing inſignificant or light as wind. 9: thread. 11. To WIND up: [Uſed of a watch.] To 
Down: the WI D. To decay. 10. To, ale or have the convolve the ſpring. 12. To put into a ſtate of renovated 
 Winp. To gain or have the upper-band. E or continued motion. 13. To Winp up. To raiſe by 
(1.) The worthy fellow is our general. He's the rock, the degrees. 14, To, Wind. wp, To ſtraiten a ſtring by 
eak = _— e 8 es Spakeſp. Coriolanus. turning that on which it is rolled; to put in tune. 15. To. 
ove's heralds ſhou | 4 | / pat 
Which ten times faſter. glides than the ſun beams,. 1 . TS put in ander for regulat actian: en * 
Driving back ſhadows over low'ring hills. | ien. | | 
* * Bs. do-nimble-pinion'd doves draw love; 
And therefore hath the wind-ſwift Cupid wings. 


(J.) The ſquire gan nigher to approach, 
And uind his horn under the caſtle wall, L 


Shakeſp. 


Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and fo offereth That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. Spenſer. N 
2 ſooner opportunity to wind driven ſhips than Plymouth. Every Triton's horn is winding, . 1 
| 8 | Carew. Welcome to the wat' ry plain. Dryden. 


Mind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced 
by its rarefaction, more in one place than another, by the ſun- 
beams, the attractions of the moon, and the combinations of 
- the earth's motions. | Cheyne, 
T2.) I'll give thee. a winds. 

I myſelf have all the other, 
And the very points they. blow; 
All the. quarters that they know: 
T' th' ſhipman's card: 

In the 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


t winds only, the four principal, and four. collateral ; and 
not long after, the people of Bruges and Antwerp perfected 
hat excellent invention, adding twenty - four other ſubordinate 

ad er peinr s. 955 


* 


1300, one Flavio of Malphi, in the realm of 
2 ound out the compaſs or fixis nautica, conſiſting of 
eig 


Fe vig'rous ſwains ! while youth ferments your blood, 
Mind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. Pope, 
(2:) Nero could r time the harp well; but in govern 

ment ſometimes he uſed to wind the pins too high, and ſome- 
times let them down too low. pe | Bacon, 


The figure of a ſturdy. woman done by Michael Angelo, 


waſhing and winding of linen cloaths, in which act ſhe wrings 


In a commonwealth or realm, 


out the water that made the fountain. | Wotton. 
Wind the wood bine round this arbour. . Milton. 
(3.) He vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, ; 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 5 
To turn and wind a firy pegaſus, . . 
And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip, Sbaleſp. 


| The government is call d the helm; 


J — 
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-' With which, like veſſele under füll... 
They're turn'd and winded by the tail. —  Hudibras. 
6.) Whence turning of religion's made © 

The means to turn and wind a trade. Hudibras. 


Mr. Whiſton did not, care to give more than ſhort, gene- 


ral hints of this famous challenge, and the iſſue of it; but he 


endeavours to wind and turn himſelf every way to evade its 


* force, Tf 4 SHS Vaterland. 
3 You have contriv'd to take 1 
From Rome all ſeafon'd offices, and to auind NN es 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shakeſp. Cor iolanue. 


Edmund, ſeek him out, uind me into him, frame the buſi- 
nels after your own wiſdom, =. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Little arts and dexterities they have to 277d in ſuch things 


anto diſcourſe. Government of the Tongue. 


(7.) Were our legiſlature veſted in the prince, he might wind | 


and turn our conſtitution at his pleaſure, and ſhape our go- 
vernment to his fancy. | Adiijon. 
(8.) Sleep thou, and I will wing thee in my arms. 


Shakeſp. 4 


Vou know me well, and herein ſpend but time 


To wind about my love with circumſtance, Shakefp. 
Sometime ani T | 

All wound with adders who with cloven tongues | | 

Do hiſs me into madneſs. | Shakeſp. 


 (g.) When he found himſelf dangerouſly embarked, he be- 
thought himſelf of all poſſible ways to diſentangle himſelf, and 
to wind himſelf out of the labyrinth he was in. Clarendon. 
(10.) Without ſolemnly winding up one argument, and 
intimating that he began another, he lets his thoughts, which 
were fully poſſeſſed of the matter, run in one continued =P 
| ocke. 
(11.) I frown the while, and perchance wind «up my watch, 
or play with ſome rich jewel. | Shakeſp. 
(12.) Fate ſeemed to wind him up for fourſcore years, 
Vet freſhly ran he on, ten winters more: 
Till like a clock worn out with calling time: 
The wheels of weary life at laſt ſtood ſtill. 
Will not the author of the univerſe, having made an auto- 
maton, which can wind up itſelf, ſee whether it hath ſtood 
ſtill, or gone true. 3 Grew. 
Is there a tongue, like Delia's o'er her cup, 


That runs for ages without winding up 2? Young, 


(13.) Theſe he did fo wind up to his purpoſe that they with- 


drew from the court. S Hayward. 


When they could not coolly convince him, they railed, and 


called him an heretick: thus they wound up his temper to a 
pitch, and treacherouſly made uſe of that infirmity. 
| | Atterbury. 
4.) Hylas! why fit we mute, 
Now that each bird ſaluteth the ſpring ? i 
: ind up the ſlacken' d ſtrings of thy lute, (EE. 
Never canſt thou want matter to ſing, Waller, 
| Your lute may mind its ſtrings but little higher 
To tune their notes to that immortal quire. 
(15.) ————— © you kind gods 
Cure this great breach of his abuſed nature; 
Th' untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up, 
Of this child-changed father. | 
The weyward ſiſters, hand in hand, 
'Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 
'Thrice to thine, and thrice-to mine, 
Ang thrice again to make up nine: 
Peace, the charm's wound up. | 
To Wind. wv. . 1. To turn; change. 2. To turn; to 
be convolved. 3. To move round. 4. To proceed in 
flexures. 5. Wound is commonly the preterite. Pope has 
-uſed winded. 6. To be extricated ; to be diſentangled: 
with out. | | | 
(x.) So ſwift your judgments turn and wind, - 
Vou caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. 


Shak. 


Dryd. 


2.) Some plants can ſupport themſelves, and ſome (others 
creep along the ground, or doind about other trees, and cannot 
ſupport themſelves, 


— 


Bacon's Nat. Hift, 


Prior, 


Shak. Macheth. 
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Stairs of a ſolid newel ſpread only vpon one ſmall newel, 46 


the ſeveral. folds of fans ſpread about their center; but theſe, 
| becauſe they ſometimes wid, and ſometimes fly off from that 
Winding, take more room up in the ſtair-caſe. Maxon. 
(3.) If aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 


But wu about, till thou haſt topp'd the hill. Denham. 
(4.) It ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indentt, 
As rob me of fo rich a bottom here. e, 
n 2 Ever — dune y n $7 
About his bolome a moſt crafty minle. Chapman, 
Fan He winds with eaſe 1 1 hs | 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 5 
Amongſt innumerable ſtars. ir. Par. Loſf. 
It was a rock winding with one aſcent. Man. 
Ide filver Thames, her own domeſtick flood, | 
Shall bear her veſſels like a ſweeping train ; 
And often wird,” as of his miſtreſs proud, p 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryden. 
You that can ſearch thoſe many corner'd minds, | 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. Dryd. 
Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 
_ And, as the paſſes open, bind along. Cay. 
(5. ) Swift aſcending from the azure wave, 
He took the path that wizded'to the cave. Pope. 


(6.) Long lab' ring underneath, ere they could wind 
Oui of ſuch priſon. Milton. 
WrnxpBounD, adj. [wind and bound.] Confined by con- 

trary winds. | * 

Vet not for this the 2vindbound navy weigh'd ; 

/ Slack were their ſails, and Neptune diſobey d. Dryden, 
When I beſtir myſelf, it is high fea in his houſe 3 and when 

I fir ſtill, his affairs forſooth are avindbound. Addiſon, Spett. 
Is it reaſonable that our E 
terror of the occean, ſhould be auindbourd ? Spectator. 
Wi'xptcs. n. /. An egg not impregnated ; an egg that 


does not contain the principles of lite. 


Sound eggs fink, and ſuch as are addled ſwim : as do alſo 
thoſe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. _ 


3 | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Wai'nner, u. /. [from wind.] 

by which any thing is turned round, 
_ twiſts itſelf round others. | 

(1.) The wirder ſhows his workmanſhip ſo rare 

As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer clew ;_ 

As neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew. Drayton. 
To keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kitchen, leave the 
winder (ticking on the jack to fall on their heads. Swift. 

(2.) Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have their bodies 
not proportionable to their length; and therefore they are 
winders and creepers, as ivy and bryony. Bacon's Nat. Hiff, 
Wa'xDF ALL. u. / [wind and fall.] 1. Fruit blown down 

from the tree. 2. An unexpected legacy. 

(1.) Gather now, if ripe, your Winter fruits, as apples, to 
prevent their falling by the great winds; alfo gather your 
windf alls, l | Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
Wi'xpeLowER. #. J. The anemone, A flower. 
Wi'nDGALL, u. . [wind and gall.] Windgalls are ſoft, 
yielding, flatulent tumours or bladders, full of corrupt 
jelly, which grow upon each fide of the fetlock joints, 
'and are ſo painful in hot weather and hard ways, that 


they make a horſe to halt. They are cauſed by violent 


ſtraining, or by a horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping floor, or 
from extreme labour and heat, 'or 'by blows. 


His horſe infected with the faſhions, full of windgalls, and 
ſped with ſpavins. Shak, Taming of the Shrew. 


Wi'ndGun. . , [wind and gun.] Gun which diſchar- 


ges the bullet by means of wind compreſſed. ; 
The windgun:is charged by the forcible compriſing of air 
being inje&ed through a ſyringe; the ſtrife and diſtenſion. of 
the 2 air 1 122 or — 
within, to ſtop an clo vents by which it Was ad- 
mitted. M ; Te 3 1 F- Wilkinss Math, Magick. | 


. 


ngliſh fleet, which uſed to be the 


1. An inſtrument or perſon 
2. A plant that, 


Farrier”s Dic. * 
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"Wr'xviness. n. J. [from windy. ] 125 
© Hatulence. 2. Teadeney to generate wind. 3. Tumour; 


Forc'd from uindgunt, lead itſelf can fly, _ 
And wond'rous flugs cut ſwiftly through the (ky, 


puthneſs. FI&MW 294% * 8 l kate } 
(r.) A windineſs and puffing up of your ſtomach after din- 


ner, and in the morning. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Orifices are prepared for thefetting forth of the rarified ſpirits 


in ructus, or wwindize/s, the common effects of all fermented 
liquors. 


generally, ſubtile or windy ſpirits are taken off by incenſion or 
_ evaporation. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
* (4.) From this his modeſt and humble charity, virtues which 
rarely cohabit with the ſwelling windineſs of much knowledge, 
iſſued this. 6 Brerewood on Languages. 


WIN DING. n. , [from wind] Flexure ; meander. | 
It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to follow the wind- 
. . #ngs of this river Inn, through ſuch a variety of pleaſing ſcenes _ 
ads the courſe of it naturally led us. | 


Addiſon on Italy. 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, | 

Nor ſees with how. much art the windings run, „ 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. Addiſon's Cato. 
Wi'npinGsHEET. n. .. [wind and beet]! A ſheet in 
which the dead are 8 5 Shy: 

Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy awinding ſheet ; 
My heart, fweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre ; 

For from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. Shak. H. VI. 
The great winding/beets, that bury all things in oblivion, are 
deluges and earthquakes, 
The chaſte Penelope, having, as ſhe thought, loſt Ulyſſes at 


* 


ſea, employed her time in 8 a winding ſbest for Laertes, 


the father of her huſband. Spectator. 


WinDLass. u. /. [wind and /ace.] 
a rope or lace is wrapped together round a cylinder. 2. 
A handle by which any thing is turned. 
(2.) Thus do we of -wiſdom and of reach, 
With windlaſſes, and with aſſays of byas, 
By indire&ions find directions out. 


WrxDLe. u. . [from Te wind.] A ſpindle, Ainſau. 


WIN DMILL. n. f. [wind and mill.] A mill turned by the 


wind. iy #$ 
We like Don eee advance 
14 | 


. Againſt. a wizdmilf our vain lance. Waller. 


Bruch a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable. ſails, whoſe force may be impreſſed from their moti- 
| Wilkins, 


on, equivalent to thoſe in a windmill, 
Windmills grind twice the quantity in an hour that water- 
. mille do. | Mortimer s Huſb. 
His fancy has made a giant of a windmill, and he's now en- 
gaging it. 


ki 


which air and light are intromitted, 2. The frame of 
Fe or any other materials that covers the aperture. 3. 


ines croſſing each other. 4. An aperture reſembling a 
windoõẽw. F 
(1.) Being one day at my window. all alone, 


— 


Many ſtrange things happened me to ſee. S Spenſer, 
A fair view her window yields, pf | 
The town; the river, and the fields, Walters 
_ © He through alittle window caſt his ſight, i.” 

Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty lightz _ 
But ev'n that glimmering ſerv'd him to deer 
TH inevitable charms of Emily. Dryden. 


When you leave the windonos open for air, leave books on 
. 


che ad- ſeat; that they may get air too. 

. .) To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul, 
Ere I let fall the:a0indows of mine eyes: | 
Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ſtill! 
In the ſun's light, let into my darkened chamber through a 


- 


FATS bs Pope. 1 | 
Fulneſs of wind 33.) The fav'rite that Juſt begins to prattle, 


3 Floyer on the Humour. 
(2.) Sena loſeth ſomewhat of its windine/s by degocting: and, 


Bacon. 


1. A handle by which 


F. Atterbury. 
WIN Dow. n. , [vindue, Daniſh. Skinner thinks it ori- 
_ ginally 4v#nd-door:} 1. An aperture in a building by 


= ... x 7 


-, ſmall round hole in my avindow ſhutter, at about ten or 


twelve feet from the window, I placed a lens. Went. Opt. 
$ very humourſome, and makes great clutter, ' | 
Till he has awuindows on his bread and butter. King. 
To WINDOW. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To furniſh with 
windows. 2. To place at a window. 3. To break into 
Nr | | 8 
( 1.) Between theſe half columns above, the whole room was 
windowed round. Votias's Arcbitedture. 
With pert flat eyes ſhe wwindow'd well its head, | 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pope's Dunciad. 
(2.) Would'i thou be wm2dow'd in great Rome, and ice 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending. down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd 8G 25 
To penetrative ſhame ? Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
(3.) Poor naked wretches, whereſo&er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ftorm,  _. 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed fides, 
| Your loop'd and windaw'd raggedneſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? | Shak. K. Lear. 
Wi'xpeies. u. / [wind and pipe] The paſſage for the 
breath; the a/pera arteria 
Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his avindptpe ſuffocate. Shak. H. V. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or windprpe, is a part inſervient 
to voice and reſpiration ; thereby the air deſcendeth unto the. 


lungs, and is communicated-unto the heart. Brown, 
The quacks of government, who fat... 
At th' unregarded helm of fate, 
Conſider'd timely how t' withdraw, 
And ſave their indpipes from the law. Huiibras: 


Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary for the ſuppott of 
our lives, the wizdpipe- is made with annulary cartilages. 


The windpipe divides itſelf into a great number of 3 
called bronchia : theſe end in ſmall air-bladders, capable to be 
inflated by the admiſſion of air, and to ſubſide at the expulſion 
of it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Shak. Hauler. WI“ NDWARD, adv. [from wind.] Towards the wind. 


Wi'ndy. adj, [from wind.] 1. Conſiſting of wind. 2. 
Next the wind. 3 Empty; airy. 4. Tempeſtuous; 
moleſted with wind. 5. Puffy ; flatulent: 2 
1 See what ſhowers ariſe, 
Blown with the indy tempeſt of my ſoul | 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. . Shak, - 
Subtile or windy ſpirits are taken off by-incenſion or evapo- 
ration. g R 
( 2.) Lady, you have a merry heart. 
——— Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool, 
It keeps on the wwinay ſide of care. | 
(3.) Why ſhould calamity, be full of words? 
ind) attornies to their client woes, 45 
Shak. R. III. 


Shak, 


Poor breathing orators of miſeries. | 
What windy joy this day had I conceiv'd, 
Hopeful of his deliv'ry, which now proves 
Abortive as the firſt- horn bloom of Spring, Ls 
Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter's froſt ! Milton. 
Look, here's that windy applauſe, that poor tranſitary plea- 


ſure, for which I was diſhonoured. * South, 
Of ev'ry nation, each illuſtrious name 7 if 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame, 
"Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain | 
The windy ſatisfaction of the brain. Dryd. Juv. 
( 4.) On'this aui ſea of land the fiend 
Walk'd up and down. . Milton, 


Tt is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water; and when we ſee it wuindy and 
duſty, the wind does not make but only raiſe duſt. South, 
C5.) In ſuch a indy colic, water is the beſt remedy after a 


Sah R. III. Wine: 1. f. [pins Saxony winn; Dutch.] 14 The fer- 


+ mented juice of the grape. 2. Preparations of vegeta- 


4 — 


Bacon. ; 


in. 
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ane, have quite different qualities from the plant; for 

no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating quality of 

; ” Arbuub not. 

01% The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. © Shak. Macbeth. 
Do not fall in love with me; TER | 

For I am falſer than vows made in wine, Shak. 

The increaſe of the vineyards for the avine-cellars. Cron. 
Be not amongſt awine-bibbers, amongſt riotous eaters. 

| Proverbs. 

Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine; fat. 


They took old ſacks upon their aſſes, and ww7ne-bottles old 
and rent, and bound up. l 18 Joſ. ix. 4. 
Where the wuine-preſs is hard wrought, it yields a harſn 
une that taſtes of the grape · ſtone. | Bacon. 

: His troops on my ſtrong youth like torrents ruſht ; 
As in a wwrime-preſs, Judah's daughter cruſht. 
With large wine-offerings pour'd, and ſacred feaſt. 


| Milton. © ert the power of flying. 
Shall I, to pleaſe another 4vine-ſprung mind, "0h = I, an old turtle, | 
Loſe all mine own? God hath giv'n me a meaſure, Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
Short of his canne and body : muſt I find | | My mate, that's never to be found again, 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleaſure ?? Herbert. Lament till I am loſt. | "© Shak. Winter's Tale, © 
he firſtlings of the flocks are doom'd to die; (2.) Warm'd with more particles of heav'nly flame, 
Rich fragrant WINES: the cheering bowl ſupply. Pope. He wing d his upward flight, and ſoar'd to fame; | 


If the hogſhead falls ſhort, the auine- cooper had not filled it 

in proper time. 
WING. u. /. [zehpinz, Saxon; winge, Daniſh.] 
limb of a bird by which ſhe flies. 


-Citement of flight. 5. The fide bodies of an army. ©. 
Any ſide piece. 117 | 
(1.) As Venus” bird, the white ſwift lovely dove, 
Doth on her Wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, Oe 
Sidney, 


Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. 
% 65 Ignorance is the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n. Shak. 


An eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, ſpreadeth abroad her wwrngs, 


taketh them, and beareth them on her wings. Deut. xxxii. 
6 A ſpleenleſs wind fo ſtretcht 
Her 'wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. Chapman, 
The prince of augurs, Helitherſes, roſe ; 
Preſcient he view'd th' aerial tracts, and drew | | 
A A ſure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(2.) Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, ready at hand. 
ai eee Tuſſer. 
(3.) Light thickens, and the crow | 
Makes wing to th' rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, : 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouze. Shak. 
| Thy affections hold a eving 2 
Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors. Shak. H. IV. 
T have purſued her as love hath purſued me, on the wing of 
all occaſions. © «Shak, Merry Wives of Windſor. 
While paſſion is upon the Wings and the man fully engaged 
in the proſecution of ſome unlavful object, no remedy or con- 
troul is to be expected from his reaſon. South. 
You are too young your power to underſtand; - 
Lovers take wing upon the leaſt command. 
And ftraight, with in- born vigour, on the wing, 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning ſing.  «Dryd. 
Then life is on the wing; then moſt ſhe ſinks, % 
When moſt ſhe ſeems reviv d. Smith's Phædra and Hippol. 
(A.) Fearful commenting | * 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; | 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail · pac'd beggary: 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, „„ 
Juove's Mercury, and heralds for a king. Shak. R. III. 


(g.) The footmen were Germans, to whom were joined as 
| ing, certain companies of Italians. | | SE 
| | Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


; Ee eB aa; 
bles by fermentations, called by the general name of . | 


1 The chiefs o*erborn, he ruſhes on the right. | 
Iſaiah. 


Sandys. 


Swift's Directions io the Butler. 
1. The 


2. A fan to winnow. 
3. Flight; paſſage by the wing. 4. The motive or in- 


Wincepees'. n. f. [ochrus, Latin.] A plant. 
Wi'nG$SHELL, un. , [wing and ſhell.) The ſhell that co- 


Dryden. 3 
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— The left wing put to flight, | 


(.) The plough proper for Riff clays is long, large, and 
broad, with 8 deep | " 
ter long and very little bending, with a very large wing. 


Te Wins. b. @. [from the noun.] 1. 
dies 


* (1. ——— The ſpeed of gods „ 
Time counts not, tho' with ſwifteſt minutes wuing d. 


Who knows but he, whoſe hand the light'ning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the ſtorms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Czlar's mind, 

Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind, 

(2.) ————— We ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 1 5 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. Shak. R. III. 
To Wins. v. n. 1. To tranſporsby flight. 2. To ex- 


Pope. 


The reſt remain'd below, a crowd without a name. 


Struck with the horrour of the fight, | | 

dhe turns her head, and wings her flight, Prior. 
From the Meotis to the northern ſea, 

The goddeſs wings her deſp'rate way. Prior. 


Wix GE D. adj. [from wing.} 1. Furniſhed with wings ; 
flying. 2. Swift ; rapid. | | 
(1.) And ſhall grace not find means, that finds her way, 


The ſpeedieſt of thy winged meſlengers, 


To viſit all thy creatures? Milt. Par. Loft, 
Me can fear no force 4 5 
But winged troops, or Pegaſean horſe. Waller. 

The winged lion's not ſo fierce in fight, th 
As Lib'ri's hand preſents him to our Foht. Waller. 


The cockney is ſurprized at many actions of the quadruped 
and winged animals in the fields. e Watts. 
(2.) —— Now we bear the king 
Tow'rd Calais: grant him there, and there being ſeen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 


Athwart the ſea, | Shak. H. V. 
Hie, good fir Michael, bear this ſealed brief 
With wing ed haſte to the lord marſhal, Shak. H. IV. 


vers the wing of inſects. | 

The long ſhelled goat- chaffer is above an inch long, and the 
ding ſbells of themſelves an inch, and half an inch broad; ſo 

deep as to come down below the belly on both ſides. Grew. 


Wings. og 

They ſpring together out, and ſwiftly bear 

The flying youth through clouds and yielding air; 

With wing y ſpeed outſtrip the eaſtern wind, We | 
Madiſon, 


Wi'ncy. adj. [from wing.] Having wings; reſembling 


And leave the breezes of the morn behind. 


2 WINK. b. u. [pincran, Saxon; winthken, Dutch. ] 1. 


To ſhut the eyes. 2. To hint, or direct by the motion 
of the eyelids. 3. To eloſe and exclude the light, 4. 
15 o connive; to ſeem not to ſee; to tolerate. 5. To be 
iim. | 3 | | 
(.) Let's ſee thine eyes; wink now, now open them: 
In my opinion, yet, thou ſee'ſt not well. Jöbal. H. VI. 
They're fairies; he that ſpeaks to them ſhall dite 
T winkt and couch; no man their ſports wy eye. 


Dryden. 
ead and a\ſquare earth-board, the coul- 
Mortimer, 


To furniſh! with 
wings; to enable to fly. 2. To ſupply with fide bo- 


; Milton, 
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merely becauſe he avinks hard, and ruſhes violently like a horſe. 
into the battle, | 0 


3 


150 Taught him to face me out of his dequaintance, 
And grewa twenty years removed thing, 
While one would w- k. 


8 Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs.to death, 
. And, 


y fs - 
their minds. 


Faults, than with him that will reprove them. 
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dal. T. Nhl. 
He with great imagination, Nr 

| winking, leap'd into deſtruction. 1 Sal. H. IV. 
In deſpite of all this, he runs fooliſhly into his fin and ruin, 


The Scripture repreſents wicked men as without underſtand- 
ing; not that they are deſtitute of the natural faculty; they 
are not blind, but they din. e 

If any about them ſhould make them think there is any dif- 


erence between being in the dark and winking, get it out of | 
| | Locke. WII xx Ix G. participial adj [from win] Attractive; 


(2.) You ſaw my maſter vink and laugh upon you. 
| | N Shakeſpeare. 
Send him a ſpoon when he wants a knife: wink at the foot- 
man to leave him without a plate. Sur. 
(3) While Hermes pip'd and ſung, and told his tale, 
| The keeper's winking eyes began to fail, ily 
And drowſy ſlumber on the lids to creep, 
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| doghat are purblind ; but if any thing that i 


- * 4 


Win NER, . e One who wins. 


Taylor. 


Tillotſon, © 


FFF F 

38. | | IS; 1 3 oy | 

Tf one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it zuin, as thoſe 
0 en 

.a broad and full eye. Peacham on Drawing. | 


© % 


upon it wit 


t fellow 


A 2 having loſt all, borroweth of his next 
ameſter ſomewhat to maintain plax; which he: ſetting unto 


__ En again, ſhortly winneth all from the abi err. Fßpenſer. 


Go together, 


Foou precious winners all; your exultation 


Partake to every one. «hs 1 Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Beſhrew the ævinners; for they play'd me falſe. 

N 5 Ghbateſpeare. 

Whether the winner laughs or no, the loſer will complain; 


and rather than quarrel with his own ſkill, will do it at the 


dice. 7 Temple. 
charming. 

. Yet leſs fair, | 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 
Than that ſmooth wat'ry image. 

| On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited fill ; 
And from about her ſhot darts of defire 


Milt, Par. Loft. 


Till all the watchmen was at length aſleep. Dryden. ; arts N 1 
When: woke Henk and Dk — P ; J Into all eyes, to wiſh her ſtill in ſight. Mill. Par, Loft. 

You cannot think he would deny | ee e eee Cato's foul ae AION 

To lend the t'other friendly aid, | nes out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 

Or wink, as coward, and afraid, 9 While 20i7nimg mildnels and attractive ſmiles 


(4.) They be better content with one that will ww7#k at their 


 Whitgifte. 
I, for winking at your diſcords too, | 
Have loft a brace of kinſmen. * Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires; 


The eye wink at the hand ! 
The king gave him great gifts, and winked at the great 


man's hands, - Bacon g H. VII. 
Let us not write at a looſe rambling rate, | | 

In hope the world will wink at all our faults. Roſcommon. 

Obſtinacy cannot be winked at, but muſt be 1 

b | . 

Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god. 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 

Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. 
Cg.) The ſollen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 

But, lonely walking by a winking light, 2 

Sobb'd, wept and groan'd, and beat his wither'd breaſt, 


To the perpetual awink for ay might put 
This ancient moral. | 1 
At every wink of an eye ſome new grace will be born. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, 
IJ have not ſlept one wink. + Sha. Cymbeline. 
The beams fo reverend and ſtrong, eh 
Do'ſt thou not thinæx 2 
I could eclipſe and cloud them with a winks 
But that I would not loſe her ſight ſo long? Donne. 
It raged: fo all night, that I could not fleep a wink. 


| Temple. 

And for my ſoul I cannot fleep a .nl. Pope. 

2.) Her 4vink each bold attempt forbids. Sidney. 

Tube ſtockjobber thus from Change- alley goes down, 
And tips you the freeman a -π.r ß 

Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 

And here is a guinea to drinn. Sur. 


A ſet of nodders, winters, and whiſperers, whoſe buſineſs is 


to ſtrangle all others offspring of wit in their bitth. Pope, | 


Shak. Macbeth. 


Addi ons Cato. 


| Shak. Tempeſt, 


A woman's ſtory at a Winter's fire. 


Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 


Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. | Addiſon, 


Wi'xwixs. n. /. [from win,] The ſum won. 


A ſimile in one of Congreve's prologues compares a writer 
to a buttering gameſter, that ſtakes all his winnzmgs upon every 
caſt ; ſo that if he loſes the laſt throw, he is ſure to be un- 
done. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 


OY 


ſpoil of Boſworth-field, which came almoſt wholly to this 70 Wj/xxow. wv. a. [pin>ptan, Saxon; evanne, Latin. ] 


1. To ſeparate by means of the wind; to part the grain 

from the chaff. ' 2. Lo fan; to beat as with wings. 3. 

To ſift; to examine. 4. To ſeparate ; to part. 

(1.) Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 

We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, | 
That even our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, vp | 

And good from bad find no partition. Shak. H. IV. 
Dryd. Virgil. 


In the ſun your golden grain diſplay 
And thraſh it out and winnow it by day. | 
(2.) Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 


. | Dryden. Winnows the buxome air. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Wins. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Act of clufing the eye: (3.) Vinnow well this thought, and you ſhall find 
2. A hint given by motion of the eye. | | Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dryden. 
(1.) ——— You doing thus, | (4. — Bitter torture ſhall - 2342; 
 Winnow the truth from falſehood. Shak. Cymbeline. 


To Wi'nnow. v. n. To part corn from chaff. 


Winnow not with every wind, and go not into every way. 
| Eccluſ. v. 9. 


WrnnoweR. n. /. [from winnow,] He who winnows. 
WINTER. n. J. [ptncen, Saxon; winter, Daniſh, German, 


and Dutch.) Ihe cold ſeaſon of the year. 3 
Though he were already ſtept into the winter of his ages 
iS 


he found himſelf: warm in thoſe deſires, which were in 


__ Shak, H. VI. 
Shak. Macbeth. 
He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Diana: a nun of 
Winter's ſiſterhood: kiſſes not more religiouſly; the very ice of 
chaſtity is in them. | Shak. As you: dike it. | 

The two beneath the diſtant poles complain | 
Of endleſs Winter and perpetual rain. ' Dryden, 

Lieſt thou aſleep beneath thoſe hills of ſow ?'- - 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 
And Vinter from thy furry'mantle.ſhake, - _ 


fon far more excuſeable. 
After Summer evermore ſucceeds 
The barren Winter with his nipping cold. 


4 


SBauppoſe our poet was our foe before.. 
Vet now, the bus'nels of the field is o'er, - 


* 


WIV XI v. 4. [from withing-] Wich the eye al- 
1 - moſt cloſed. 1 | * We, wy * 
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Tris dme to let your civil wars alone, 


ON 
A 
7 


of the days; therefore this may be called its ſpecial nature, or 


ſhorteſt, | Watts's Logick. 


To WINTER. v. n [from the noun.] To paſs the Win- 


fer... | 
The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the beaſts of the 
earth ſhall utter upon them. | 
-* "Becauſe the haven was not commodious to 
more part adviſed to depart. 


To WilnTes, v. a. To feed or manage in the Winter. 
The cattle generally ſold for ſlaughter within, or exportation 
abroad, had never been handled or awintered at handmeat. 


q 


avinter in, the 


Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for their wim7er- 
ing, and ſo be ready to fat next Summer. Mortimer. 
WinrTe is often uſed in compoſition. | 

The king fat in the -winter-houſe, and there was a fire 

burning before him. | Jer. xxxvi. 22. 

If in November and December they fallow, tis called a 

Vinter- fallowing. | | Mortimer. 

Shred it very ſmall with thyme, ſweet margarome, and a 

little Vinter-ſavoury. i Walton's Angler. 

 Wi'nTERBEATEN. adj, [Hinter and) Beat.] Haraſſed by 
ſevere weather. | | 

He compareth his careful caſe to the fad ſeaſon of the year, to 

the froſty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own winter- 

. beaten flocke. IF | Spenſer. 

Wi'nTERCHERRY. . . [alkekenge.] A plant. The 

fruit is about the bigneſs of a cherry, and incloſed in the 

cup of the flower, which ſwells over it in form of a 

bladder. Miller. 


 WrinrterciTRON. n. /. A ſort of pear. 
WuYiNnTERGREEN. 7. ſ. [pyrola, Latin] A plant. 


Wi'nTeRLy. adj. [Winter and like.) Such as is ſuitable 
to Winter ; of a wintry kind. 
Tf 't be Summer news, 
Smile to't before ; if winterly, thou need" ſt 
But keep that count'nance ſtil]. Shak. Cymbeline. 
WIN TRV. adj. [from Winter, ] Brumal ; hyemal ; ſuita- 
ble to Winter. | | | 
He ſaw the Trojan fleet diſpers'd, diſtreſs'd 
By ſtormy winds, and wwintry heav'n oppreſs d. Dryd. 
WI'x v. adj. [from ⁊vine.] Having the taſte or qualities of 
wine. wg ERR. | 
Set cucumbers among muſkmelons, and ſee whether the me- 
lons will not be more wwiny, and better taſted, Bacon, 


To WIPE. v. a. [pipan, Saxon.] 1. To cleanſe by rub- 
bing with ſomething ſoft. 2. To take away by terſion. 
3. To {trike off gently. 4. To clear away. 5. [Emun- 
8 to defraud. 6. To WIr E out. To ef- 

ace. ES: 


(1.) — Such a handkerchief, 
I'm ſure it was your wife's, did I to-day 
See Caſſio wipe his beard with. 

- See a gentle tear let fall e 
From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair. 
Then with her veſt the wound ſhe vue and 


>” Dau. 


go.] To cheat; 
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To define Winter, I conſider firſt wherein it agrees with Sum- 
mer, Spring, Avtomn, and 1 find they are all ſeaſons of the, 
ear therefore a ſeaſon of the year is a genus: then I 6b- ' 
ſerved wherein it differs from theſe, and that is in the ſhortneis 


difference: then, by joining theſe together, I make a definiti- * 
on, "Winter is that ſeaſon of the year wherein the days are 


If. xvini. 6. 


AA,, xxvii. 12. 


7. nd 


Miller. 


. Shak, Othello. 


Milton, . 1 f £ ' 1 * 
 . Wi'zzDRAWER., 7. J. [wire and draw,] One who ſpins 
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(2.) Calumniate ſtoutly ; for though we Leite away with 


When troops are into Winter- quarters gone. A 7 never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left 
le that makes no refleKions on what he reads, only Joads ſome ſulliage be hing Dec of Piety. 
his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in Vinter- nights for the 4/3.) Let me ue off this honourable dew, Wks 
entertainment of others. neee That flverly doth. progreſs on thy cheeks. © © S bat. 

Stern Winter ſmiles on that auſpicious elime, Som natural tears they dropp'd, but ue them ſoon. 
Phe fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. * | Willon's Paradiſe Loft, 


A young man, having ſuffered many tortvres, eſcaped with 
life, and told his fellow Chritt ians, that the pain of them had 
heen rendered tolerable by the preſence of an angel, who ſtood 
by him, and wiped off the tears and ſweat. Adaiſon. 
g (4.) Macduff, this noble paſſion, +. 8 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul _ 
| Wip'd the black ſcruples ; reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and hovour, Jbal. Macbeth. 
(J.) The next bordering lords commonly incroach one upon 
another, as one is ſtronger, or lie ſtill in wait to wipe them 
out of their lands. St ener on Ireland, 
(6.) This blot), that they object againſt your honſe, 
Shall be wip'd out in the next parliament. Shak. H. VI. 
As thou lov'ſt me, Camillo, wipe not out the reſt of thy 
ſervices by leunving me now. ' Shak. Winter's Tale, 


Take one in whom decrepid old age has blctted out the me- 
mory of his paſt knowledge, and clearly auiped out the ideas 
his mind was formerly ſtored with, and ſtopped vp all the paſ- 
ſages for new ones to enter; or if there be ſome of thé in- 


1 


lets yet left open, the impreſſions made are ſearee perceived. 
ö MIS Locke. 
Wir. n. /. [from the veib:] 1. An act of cleanſing. 2. 
A blow; a ſtroke ; a jeer ; a gybe; a faicaſm. 3. [Va- 
nellus.] A bird. | IL Ainſw, 
(2.) To ſtateſmen would you give a wipe, | 
You print it in Italick type : 
W hen letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 
Tis ten to one the wit eſcapes ; 
But when in capitals expreſt, 
The dulleſt reader ſmokes the jeſt. Swift, 


WIr ER. u. /. [from wipe An inſtrument or perſon by 
which any thing is wiped. —.6—— | 
The maids and their makes, l 
At dancing and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſies, 
And the awifers for their noſes, 


| | Ben. Jobn/on, 
WIRE. n. /. [wirer, French, to draw round. Skinner.] 
Metal drawn into ſender threads. F; | 
Tane was the damſel; and withont remorſe 
The king condemn'd her, guiltleſs, to the fire: 
Her vail and mantle pluckt they off by force, 
And bound her tender arms in twiſted ae. Fairfax, 
Thou ſhalt be whipt with awire, and ſtew'd in brine, 
Smarting in ling'ring pickle. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
The ſoldier, that man of iron, | | 
Whom ribs of horror all environ, 
That's ſtrong with wire inſtead of veins, WE TEN 
In whoſe embraces you're in chains. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
And the cherubick hoſt, in thouſand: quires, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden awires. Milton, 
Some roll a mighty ſtone, ſome laid along, ph 
And, bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of wheels are 
hung. 5 Dryd. Æneid. 
To WIR ED RAW. v. 4. [wire and draw.) 1. To ſpin in- 
to wire. 2. To draw out into length. 3. To draw by - 
art or violence. | „ 
(2.) A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when ſmall, 
by its friction will naturally lengthen, and wiredraw the ſides 
of the canal, according to the direction of its axis. 
(3.) I have been wrongfully accuſed, and my ſenſe wwire- 
drawn into blaſphemy. _ | Dryden. 
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wire. 
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"Thoſe who have | 

_ awiredrawers, muſt, beſides an equal weight of 

25 other metals, give an overplus to reward the 

2 WIS. O. a. pret. and part. paſſ. wif, [wiſſen, 

man; wwy/en, Dutch.] To think; to imagine. Ob- 

ſolete. 9 0 | WE 

| Tbus proud and fierce, 

Of them poor ſouls ; and cutting reaſon's reins, 


refiner's 


unto the hearts he ſtept 


Made them his own before they had it cut. Sidney. 
Eg When Mammon ſaw his purpoſe miſt, 6 $408 
Him to entrap unwares, another way he 2. Spenſer. 


- This book; adviſedly read and diligently followed but one 
Fear at home, would do a young gentleman more good, I wiſs, 
than three years travel abroad. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
There he fools alive, I ug, > 
Silver'd o'er; and ſo was this, Shak. 
Marry with a king, | 
A batchelor, a handſome ſtrippling too, | 
I avis your grandam had a worſer match. + Shak. 
When for more worlds the Macedonian cry'd, 
He ai not Thetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world reſerv'd for you, 
To make more great than that he did ſubdue. Waller. 


Wiss Dou. n. Fr [ pt1y vom, Saxon; wi iſdom, Daniſh.] . 
Sapience; the power of judging rightly ; the knowledge 
of divine and human things. 2. Prudence; {kill in at- 


fairs; judicious conduct. 
( 1.) That whicli moveth God to work is goodneſs, and that 


Rich. III. 


which ordereth his work is wiſdom, and that which perfecteth 
his work is power. Hooter. 
As from ſenſes reaſon's work doth ſpring, | 
So many reaſons underſtanding gain, | 
And many underſtandings knowledge bring, 
| Davies, 


And by much knowledge wiſdom we obtain. | 
Wiſdom is that which makes men judge what are the beſt 
ends, and what the beſt means to attain them, and gives a man 
advantage of counſel and direction. Temple, 
As ſcience is properly that knowledge which relateth to 
the eſſences of things, ſo wiſdom to their operations, | 
a WE Grew's Coſmology. 
O ſacred ſolitude ! divine retreat | 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great! 
By thy pure ſtream, or in the waving ſhade, 
Me court fair wiſdom, that celeſtial Maid. 
(2.) Tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a auiſom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety. _ | 
Wiſdom and fortune combating together, 
Tf that the former dare but what it can, | | 
No chance may ſhake it. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra, 


WISE. 4d. [yir, Saxon; wiis, Dutch and Daniſh] 1. 
Sapient; judging rightly ; having much knowledge. 2- 
Judicious ; prudent ; praQtically knowing. kilful ; 
dexterous. 4. Skilled in hidden arts: a ſenſe ſomewhat 
ironical. 5. Grave; becoming a wiſe man. 5 
(1.) Heav'n is for thee too high; be lowly wiſe. Milton. 
All the writings of the ancient Goths were compoſed in verſe, 
which were called runes, or viiſes, and from thence the term of 
eviſe came. Eh, "#4 - Temple. 
————- Since the floods demand 
For their deſcent a prone and ſinking land: 
Does not this due declivity declare, 


Young. 


- 


— 


bal. Macheth. 


A wiſe director's providential care? Blackmore, 
The wiſef and beſt men in all ages, have lived up to the 
religion of their country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite 
to morali tx. | h n Aadi ſon. 
(2.) There were ten virgins, five of them were wiſe, and 
' five were fooliſn. e atthew. 
I would have you wiſe unto that which is good, and ſimple 
concerning evil, | Xeom, xvi, 19. 


need of unmixed filver, as 1 and 
filver mixed 


Locke.” 
Ger- 
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At nobler game, the mighty and the d ,Lẽjỹ 
By nature more an eagle than à dove, | 
She impiouſly prefers the world/to/love.. -  , Young. 
(3) Speak unto all that are awi/e-hearted, whom I have fill- 
ed with the ſpirit of wiſdom, that they may make Aaron's gar- 

ments. 4 e E Exod. xxviii. 3. 

Do we count him a wiſe man, who is wiſe in any thing but 
his own proper profeſſion and employment, and iſe for every 
body but himſelf ? Fi Taillotſon. 

They are wiſe to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge. 281 | t ein, an. 

(4.) There was an old fat woman even now with me. 


Pray, was't not the wiſe woman of Brainford ?\ - Shak. 
- (5+), One eminent in wiſe deport ſpake much. Milton. 
It muſt be a wiſe Being that is the cauſe of thoſe aviſe effects. 


WISE. n. /. [yire, Saxon; wwy/e, Dutch; weiſe, German; 
guiſe, Fr. guiſa, Italian.] Manner; way of being or 
acting. This word, in the modern dialeR, is often cor- - 
rupted into ways. E | 
This ſong ſhe ſings in moſt commanding 1? ; 

Come, ſhepherd's boy, let now thy heart be bow'd 


To make itſelf to my leaſt look a ſlave, Sidney.” 
Ere we farther paſs, I will deviſe _ | 
A paſſport for us both, in fitteſt 2vi/e.. . Spenſer. 
On this w/e ye ſhall bleſs Iſrael, . vi. 23. 
The lovers ſtanding in this doleful auiſe, We: ++ 
A warrior bold approached. Fairfax. 
With foam upon thy lips, and ſparkling eyes, 
Thou fſay'ſ and do'ſt in fuch outrageous wi ſe, 
That mad Oreſtes, if he ſaw the | rep | 25 
Wou'd ſwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryden. 


"Tis in no wiſe ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould believe, that 
things were blindly ſhuffled, Woodward. 
WiszA'cxg. #. / [It was anciently written 4v1/eſegger, 
as the Dutch wiſeggher, a ſoothſayer.] 1. A wiſe, or 
ſententious man. Obſolete. ' 2. A fool; a dunce. 

(2.) Why, ſays a wiſeacre that fat by him, were I as the 
king of France, I would ſcorn to take part with footmen. 
| 9 Addiſon, 

Wi'szry. adv. from wiſe.) Judiciouſly ; prudenily. 
If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery ; fo thinking to evade 
Ihe penalty pronounc'd; doubt not God 
. Hath aui er arm'd his vengeful ire. 
He ſits like diſcontented Damocles, i 
When by the ſportive tyrant wiſely ſhown, 6 
The dangerous pleaſure of a flatter'd throne. Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they act wiſely : they 


Milton's Par. Loft, 


keep their end, evil as it is, - ſteadily in view. Rogers. 
Ibe doctors, tender of their fame, | 
_ Wiſely on me lay all the blame: #: Tap | 
We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice, 7. | 
But he wou'd never take advice. St. 


Wr'szness. 1. , [from wiſe.] Wiſdom ; ſapience. Ob- 
ſolete. | + TRE 3 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his pithineſs in 
uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his moral wiſeneſs, ; 


To WISH. v. n. [pigetan Saxon.] 1. To have ſtrong de- 


fire; to long. 2. To be diſpoſed, or inclined. 3. It has 


a ſlight fignification of hope, or fer. 
(.) The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
and uſes in himſelf to die. 3 Jonah, iv. 8. 
If all the year were playing holidays n 
To ſport would be as tedious as to work; = 
But when they ſeldom cms, oy — 4 for come. Shakeſp. 
| ERIE eee, Id wiſh Pf. laxiii, 7. 
OS "I ve, : | N 
With lowlineſs majeſtick from her 
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And grace, that won who faw to\207/Þ her ſtays” 

Roſe, and went forth.'- N Wien | 

There are ſhjps prepar'd by my command, 
That ſhall convey you'to'the-av//>bt-for port; Addiſ5n's Cato. 
That Noah or Janus underſtood navigation, may be very 
well ſupported by his image found upon the' firſt Roman coins. 


- One ſide was Rampt with a Janus bifrons, and the other with 


a roſtrum, or prow of a' ſhip. This is as good an argument as 
an antiquary could a9 for. PEEL | Coin! 
And much he wr/h'd, but durſt not aſk to part. Panel. 
9.) (2. Thoſe potentates, who do not Wiſh well to his affairs, 
have ſlie vn reſpect to his perſonal character. Addiſon. 
(4. Lui it may not prove ſome ominous foretoken of mis- 
fortune, to have met with ſuch a miſer as I am. Sidney. 
7 Wisn. d. a. 1. To defire ; to long for. _ 2. To recom- 
mend by wiſhing. 3. To imprecate. 4. To aſk. . 


(1.) He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and ſhew him 


the beaſt as dead as he could wiſh it. Sidney. 
(.. 2.) Had I as many fons as I have heirs, A, MA 
AI woutdnot «jb them tò a fairer death. 'Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(3.) If heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
'. Exceeding thoſe that Fcan*wzh upon thee! m 
O let them keep it till thy ſins be ripe, | ö 
And then hurl down their indignation. Shakeſp. R. III. 
(4.) Digby ſhould find the beſt way to make Antrim com- 
municate the affair to him, and to ui his afſiftance. Clarendon. 


Wir! 1. , {from the verb] 1. Longing deſire. 2: Thing 


deſited. 3. Deſire expreſſed. 
e To his wiſh, | ; . 
Beyond his Hape; Eve ſeparate he ſpies, Wilton, 


A wiſh is properly the defire of a man fitting or lying ſtill; 
but an act of the will, is a man of buſineſs vigorouily going 
| doit his work. | | Scurh*'s Sermons, 

(. 2.) What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee ; be aſſur'd, 
Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, | 


* 


Thy ruh, exactly to thy heart's deſire. Mition's Par. Le. 


10 „ (3s) Shame come to Romeo! 
litter ' q be thy tongue 
eee Ab 1 16 


1 Fhbaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

admire your whig-principles of reliſtance in the ſpitit of 

the Barcelonians: I join in your aſh for chem. | Pope. 

Wiss EDE. ad. [from wi/hed.] According to defire, 
Not uſed. | | | | 


What could have happened unto him more vubedly, than 
Knolles. 


with his great honour to keep the town' ſtill. 
Wish R. n. / [from 46i/h.] 1. Oue who longs. 2. One 
V ho expreſſes wiſhes, e eee 
N iſbers and woulders are never good houſeholders. 
Wich half that wiſh, the 47/ber's eyes be preſs'd. 
| V Shakeſpeare. 
WyxsSHrUL. adj. [from v and full.) 1. Longing ; ſhow- 
ing defire. 2. Defirable ; exciting wiſhes — 
(1.) From Scotland am I ſtol'n ev'n of pure love, 
Jo greet mine own land with my avi ul light. 
(.) Nor could I fee a foile where ere I came, 
Miete fect and 107 HU. cbbapman. 
WIS TrULLY. adv. {from 'wifhful.) Earneſtly; with 
longing. _ Fo yeah ole e 
WIS K ET. 7. 52 A baſket. We 
Wis r. u. / [wiſp, Swediſh, and old Dutch.} A ſmall 
buodle,. as of hay or ſtraw. 
A ie of firaw fora ballad. 


; A, gentleman would 


Prov. 


* 


Shakeſs. 


herbs chät tie ſmelled on; and amongſt thoſe, ſome eſculent 
herb of ſtrong ſcent, as onions. 
Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
| In a ſmall baſket, on a wrſp of hay. 
WI r. pret. and part. of wis, 
Wi's rr L. adj. 1. Attentive ; earneſt ; full of thought. 


946 4 


2. It is uſed by Swif?, as it ſeems, for 209/Þ/ul; though: 


it may mean earneſt, eager. 


= N 7 * Sw. * 1 
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- |. There's ſorrow in thy lock. 


Arbutbnot on Coins. . 


_lets.- This is the original fignification. 


Ainſworth. 


Falk: oO 2 RA. 
faſt five days, without meat, bread, or 
drink; but the ime uſed to have continually a great ug of 
| Bacen's Nat. Hi. 

bo. 


ann in.other terms, thoughts 3b 


F..) Why, Grubbinel, doſt thou fo wiffulſeem? 
1. Cay, Paſtoral: 

(4. ); Lifting up one of my ſaſhes; I eaſt many a u me- 

lancholy look towards the ſea Swiſh, 


Wich that he fell again to pry | - 
* Through perſpective more wtfully. = 


Wierer. adv. [from ift] Atemively ; earnelly,” 


7 Hudibras, | 


W1'sTLy. adv; [from ai. Attentively z earneſtly. 


Speaking it, he wwyr///y Hk d on me Be Bas 
As who ſhall ſay, -I would thou wert the man. Shaleſp. 


To Wir. v. n. [ylxan, Saxon.] To know. This word is 


* 


now only uſed in the phraſe 70 git that is to fay. 
There is an officer, to 4v/f, the ſheriff of the ſhire, whoſe 


office it is, to walk up and down his bailiwick. Spenſer, 
Vet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, * 


Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, 
Sswift-winged with deſire to get agrave 
As wwitting, I no other comfort have. | Shakeſp. Henry VI, 


WII. n. /. [rzeple, Saxon; from plean,. to know.] 1. 


The powers of the mind; the mental faculties; the intel- 
NE 1 | 2. Imagination; 
quickneſs of f:22v. 3, Sentiments-produced by quickneſs. 
of fancy; or by genius: the effect of wit. 4. A man of. 
fancy. 5. A man of genius. 6. Senſe ; judgment. 7. 
Faculty of the mind. 8; [In the plural.] Soundneſs of 
underſtanding; intellet not cidzed; ſound mind. 9g. 
Contrivance; ſtratagem; power of expedients; inven- 
tion ; ingenuity, N . 
1 G5 Who would ſet his uit to fo fooliſh a bird. SHaleſp. 
The king your father was reputed for 1 
A prince moſt prudent, of. an excellent 
And unmatch'd ui, and judgment. Sbaleſp. Hen, VII. 
Will puts in practice what the gut deviſeth;  __- | 
Will ever acts, and wr? contemplates ſtill: _ 
And as from wit the power of wiſdom riſeth, ... 
All other virtues daughters are of will. 
Will is the prince, and uit the counſellor, 
Which doth for common good in council fit ; 
And when wi? is reſolv d, will lends her power: 1 
To execute What. is advis'd by wit. Davies on Ireland, 
For wit and power, their laſt endeavours bend 8 
T' outſhine each other. My. | Dryden. 
* (2.) They never meet, but there's a ſkirmiſh of doit between 
Alas, in our laſt conflict four of his five au7ts went halting 
off, and now is the whole man goyern'd byone. Shakeſp.. 
Lewd, ſhallow, hair-brain'd huffs, make atheiſm. and con- 
tempt of religion, the only badge and character of wit. South, 
And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ, 
Vet thou art but a kilderkin of wit. | 1 Dryden. 
Mit lying moſt. in the aſſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe 


together with quickneſs and variety, wherein: can be found 


of reſemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant 
pictures in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary; lies in ſe- 
parating carefully one from another, ideas, wherein can be 


ound the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled 2 


militude. . 


Cou' d any but a knowing prudent cauſe _. 
Begin ſuch motions, and i; n ſuch la? 

If the great mind had form a different Nn Py . 
Might N wit the ſyſtem blame. Blacimore. 
(3-) All forts of men take a pleaſure to gird at me. T' 
brain of this fooliſh, compounded clay, man, is not able to in- 
vent any thing that tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
and 18 invented on me. I am not only witty in myſelf, but the 
cauſe that ui is in other men. Sbhbateſp. 
His works become 7 Lf, of wit, Ben. Jobnſon. 
The, Rofttans made thoſe Himies the Randard of tet 0, 
when they ſubdu'd the world. np aye ©, 'Spratt.. 

The definition of abr is only this ; that it is a propert 3 | 
Words 

tly to the | Deren. 
Let a lord once 3 happy lines; Rr 1 
How the wit brightens, and the ſtyle refines, Pope, 
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themſelves the common enemies of mankind,  I*Efrange, 
A poet, being tod witry himſelf, could: draw nothing but 
the diſeaſo 


«1 
8% 


uit in a comedy: even his fools were infected with 
of their author. FO 300] rn 
IJIuo tell them woöu'd a hundred tongues require; 
Or one vain unis, that might a hundred tire. 
88.) Hence tis a uit, the greateſt word of fame, 
Groves ſuch a common nam 
And its by our creation they become; 
Jiuſt ſo às titular biſttops made at Rome 
Weis not a rule, tis not a jeſt, ie, 16 ae eg 
Admired with laughter at a feaſt . 
Nor florid talk which can that title gain, ech e 
The proofs of wit for ever muſt remain. | | Cooley, 
Searching wits, of more'mechaniek parts 
Who grac'd their age with new invented arts: 


+5 
1 


8 


dot thou think I care for # fütire or an epigram * © Shakeſp. 
Fred #: , Leun and aur] One chat feds on Wit; 
en N nns $3701 enn 
A canker of wit. * ; | | 
| Thus to come forth ſo ſuddenly a witworm, B. Fobnſon, 
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* 5 Yhteripetats «72s wil pure neltker friend mor foe; und WITCH I. . [prece; Saxon]! 1. A woman given to un- 
make _ lawful 
m_ 


For the wrtches.. themſelyes are imaginative; 


With Lapland witches, 
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arts. 
(.) Wiſe judges have preſcribed, that men may not raſhly 
believe the confeſhons of uuns cher, nor the evidence againſt thein. 
the N and people are 
credulous, and ready to impute accidents to witchcraft; Bacen. 
View the ruder witch, the conj rer by root, and has ſhe not 
ſore of ignorance, and zeal of miſchief. 1 | 
The night-hag comes to dance 55 
while the lab'ring moon 


2. From pic, Saxon,] A winding fiouwous 
n nn 1 42 F 


* 


* at their charms. 8 Milton. 
When I conſider. whether there are ſuch perſons as aitoehes, 
my mind is divided; I believe in general- that there is ſuch a 
thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular 
inſtanceof it. , Addiſon, Sheflator. 
(à2.) Leave me thoſe hills where harbrough nis to ce 


Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend, 7 Nor holy buſh, nor briar, nor winding auc. Spenſer : 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. © ' Dryden. T, Wircn, wv. a The r PO FR . e 
Hou vair that ſeeond life in others breath? ?:? Cann. from the, noun.] To bewitch ; to ca- 
Th' eftate which wits inherit after death; | W : | 5 
Eaſe, health, and life, oy 3 muſt reſigns. 1008 N eee 4 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine . nn nene 
eee curſe, without the gain endure ; ,/ | Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleaſing charm, ; 
d wiciched; nd beta paorys Pope. With which weak men thou 4vitchef? to attend. Senſer. 
ö 6 , ky , 1 th I £ 1 88 Tis now the very witching time of night, * 
%% 
A uit f, ene. Ny n Fl: witch ſweet ladies with my words and Iook.  Shate(p. 
e e d , b, Ge- , Wiregenzr er . Label and craft) 1, The ge:. 
Their ſtates fat off, and they of wary aut. Daniel, tices of witches. 2. Power more than natural. 15 3.08 
Come, leave the loathed tage: "7 x.) People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents. 
And this more loathſeme ug; ; and natural operations to witcheraft, Bacon's Nat, Hie. 
Where pride and impudence in faction knit, . ab : Ny prone, van — 8 n 1 
_—_ i of abit: Fac : en. Jabuſon. HCPCra ve the biow. . 2 
"ES en be perk blod be Grd with'wine; 7 > Have not ſome of learning and e thought themſelves ; 
He wants not uit the danger to decline. Dryden. wiſe, in thinking witch-craft rather a miſtake, than a crime? | 
(7. If our avits run the'wild-gooſe'chave,' Thave done; for 5 33 85 Haolyday. 
thou haſt more of the wild- gooſe in one of thy wits, than L have If vou cannot | 3 
in my whole fire. +» Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet- Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
28.1 (30 1 had g 33 * 9 a Any e ane for he hath a-wifchcraft 18 37 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my life: 4 Over the king in's tongue. — Shateſprare's Henry VIIE. 
The grief hath craz d my uitg. Shakeſp. K. Lear. What ſubtile witchcraft man conſtrains, * | 
AS his 4072; fe ? is he not light of bram? Shateſp. . Te change his pleaſure into pains. | DPM -. + 
Sound ſleep cometh of moderate eating; he riſeth early, and WI TCHERY. #. / [from witch.] Enchantment, x 
His.aurts are Wich him: but the pain of watching, and choler, | Another kind of petty wwrtebery, if it be not altogether de- 
and pangs of the. belly, are with an unſatiable man. © ceit, they call charming of beaſts and birds. Raleigh. 
W . Etcclaſ. xxxi. 20, —— Great Comus! - | 
No man in his 2725 can make any doubt, whether there be Deep-ſkill'd in all his mother's wwitcheriec. _ Miltan. | 
ſuch things as motion, and ſenſation and continuity of 3 7 Wi TS: V. 4. [plcan, Saxon.] To blame; to te- 4 
78 4 T Eo 8 Ns «n 7 mans. proac bs | ; 1 
Wickedneſs is voluntary frenzy, and every ſinner does more Tube palmer gan moſt bitterly. 
extravagant things than any man that is crazed, | and out of his Her to rebuke, for being looſe and light; ; 
wits, only that he knows better what he does. . Tillotſo. Which pot abiding but more ſcornfully 7 I 
No man in his at can ſeriouſly think that his own. foul hath . © Scoffing at him, that did her juſtly quite, , | 
exiſted from all eternity. : | Henley. She turn'd her boat about. Shenſer, . 
(9. How ean it chuſe but bring the ſimple to their Arg WI TE. n. / [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. Henſe 
end? how'can it chuſe but ver and amaze them. „ Heute. WITH. preseſit. I Hin, Saxon. J. 1. By. Noting the cauſe 
but that my admirable dexterity of cuir, equyrerfeiting the ge ge bo c 3 . „ eee eee, þ 
action of an old woman, delivered me. „ Shake, e Ce ot; er mung Co ederacy, or favour, 5: Mo | 
-  Slejohts from his aui and ſubtlety. proceed. Milton. oſition to ; in competition or conteſt. 6. Noting com- 
The neighbourhood were at their wits end, to conſider what pa iſon. 7. In ſociety; noting connection. 8. In company - 
would be the iſſue. I L Efirange. of. 9. In appendage ; noting conſequence, or con- ; 
Wri'rexar#,n. . {wit and craſi] Contrivance; in- comitance. 10. In mutual dealing. 11. Noting confi- | 
vention.  Obſolete-a/ 5 10 ingt oH2ly {oe 22 wt 16 bawd,g,  ERCE: as, Itruſt. you with all my jecrets ; or, I truft all | 
He ape yarns als ra cn 2 rg an 2 On. wr or rae ar 13. * con- 
invention by this wwitcrafty and picture it: S, necction. 14. Immediately after. 15. Amongſt. 15 I 
3.00 * Camen; . J 3 Fs | ; 4 [ 
1 . ls n 17, In conſent. Noting parity of tate. 18. This pre- 
e K. 0 [wit and cacter. *. A joker; 72 TR. might perhaps be exemplified in many more re- _ 
who breaks a eit. ©  *"1atfotls; for its uſe is very frequent, and thetefore very 
A colle of Hb chers Entiiet flovt me out of my humour; lax and various. With and by, it is not always eaſy 16 | 


diſtinguiſh, nor perhaps is any diftinetion always obſerved, <. | 
With ſeems rather to denote an inſtrument, and 4y a cauſe: 
thus, Be killed his enemy with a feyord, but he. died by an 
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is no menrion of an agent. If the agent be more;remote, 
ty is uſed; as, the wermine which he could not kill with hit 
gun, he fille / by f eiſon: if theſe two! propſitions be tranſ- 
ofed, the ſentence, though equally WIN os will be 
leſs agreezble to the common modes of ſpeech. 19. With 
in compoſition fignifies oppoſition, or privation, except 
" "evitÞ.ul. \ N 5 5 3 924 1 
̃ I.) Truth, tir'd with iteration "2404" 
As true as tteel, as 1 7 to the moon. Fhateſp. 
Bith thy pow'rful blaſt, t,, n 
Heat apace, and cool as faſt. POPU Arn ee 
They adhered to John their deprived biſhop : and could not 
be charmed 4th the ſaintſhip of any ſecond biſhop, during his 
* - _» With ev'ry ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 8 
Noth wounds much harder to be ſeen than born. Rowe. 
'*  (2:) Rude and unpoliſhed are all operations of the ſoul in 
' "their beginnings, before they are cultivated with art and ſtudy. 
W . 


1% 


(3.) Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 
And fweeps, with healthy wings, the rank polluted _ 

| þ ; OWE, 

By perflations with large bellows, miners give motion to 

the air. N . Woodward. 

(4+) Fear not, for I am ww17h thee. ' Geneſis. 
(.) I do conteſt as hotly and as nobly wth thy love, 

As ever againſt thy valour. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

He ſhall lie with any friar in Spain. 


Dr yden's Spaniſh Friar. 
(6.) Can blazing carbuncles with her compare. Sandys. 
(7.) God gave man a ſoul that ſhould live for ever, although 
the body be deſtroyed ; and thoſe who were good ſhould be a-, 
um. 7 Stillingficet, 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow; | 
"Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſing fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, : 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Tatler. 
(8.) At the inſtant that your meſſenger came, in loving viſi- 
tation was with me, a young doctor from Rome. Shakeſp. 
(9.) Men might know the perſons who had a right to regal 
power, and with it their obedience, Locke. 


walk with you, and ſo following; but I will not eat quit you, 
drink with you, nor pray with you. 4 -, Shakeſps 
(12.) Though Jove himiclt no leſs content would be, 
To part his throne, and ſhare his heaven with thee, Pope. 
(13.) Pity your own, or pity our eſtate, : 
Nor twiſt our fortunes with your ſinking fate. Dryden. 
(14.) With that the told me, that, though ſhe ſpake of her 
father Cremes, ſhe would hide no truth from me. Sidney. 
With that, he crawled out of his neſt, x; 
Forth creeping. on his caitiff hands and thighs, Fairy Queen. 
In falling, both an equal fortune try'd ; 
Wou'd fortune for my fall fo well provide 
- With this he pointed to his face, and ſhow'd | 
His hands, and all his habit ſmear'd with blood. Dryden. 
©. With that, the God his darling phantom calls 
And from his falt' ring lips this meſſage falls. Garth. 
| (r5.) Jaſper Duke of Bedford, whom the king uſed to em- 
' Ploy with the firſt in his wars, was then ſick, Bacon. 
Tragedy was originally uit h the antients, a · piece of religious 
worſhip. - Rymer's Tragedies of taft Age. 
Immortal powers the term of conſcience know, 
But intereſt is her name awrth men below. Dryden. 
( (16; Such arguments had invincible force with thoſe Pagan 
- Philoſophers, who became Chriſtians, _ Addiſon. 
| (17.) See! where on earth the flow'ry glories lie: 
With her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die. Pope. 


profitable expectation of a future moral good. 8 1thins, 


WIT HAL. adv. [with and all.] 1, Along with the reſt ; 
© likewiſe ; at the ſame time, 2. It is ſometimes uſed by 


of the, world are they which be furtheſt from perfection. 


* And let the houſe's heir, and the hop'd kingdom fall. 


52 I will buy with you, ſell with you, talk with you, 


(19.) A preſent natural good may be parted with, * a 
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perly. jp FILTH IE . $$ 053 17 anne ne Ao ; ORs T6 "A 
" (1.) Vet it muſt be withal conſidered) chat the greateſt part 


How well ſupply'd with noble counſellors? _ 
+ How modeſt in exception, and avithal 1 


How terrible in conſtant reſolution. ' Shaleſp. Henry v. 


The one contains my picture, prin ggg 
If you chuſe that, then I am yours withel.. Sbaleſp. 
This that prince did not tranſinit as a power, to make con- 
queſt, but as a retinue for his ſon, and awithal to enable him 


\ 


to recover ſome part of Ulſter. Davies on Ireland. 


The river being wholly of freſh water, and ſp large withal, 


5 chilleth the air. £558 „ . 1 ö Hęylyn. 
God, when he gave me ſtrength, to ſhew withal . 
How ſlight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milton. 


*Tis neceſſary men ſhould be out of their non · age before they 
can attain to an actual uſe of this principle; and auithal that 
they ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſe their faculties. 


I cannot, cannot bear: tis paſt; tis done: 
Periſh this impious, this deteſted fon ! 
Periſh his fire, and periſh I withal, 


Hemm; 
Chriſt had not only an infinite power to work miracleg, bu 

alſo an equal wiſdom to know the juſt force and meaſure of 
every argument, to perſuade, and zuithal to look through and 


through all the dark corners of the ſoul of man, and to diſ⸗- 
cern what prevails upon them, and what does not.. South, 


(2.) Time brings means to furniſh him 4auizhal ; 


Let him but wait th* occaſions as they fall. Daniel. 


6 It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is pleaſed 
ait hal, and would have us do in order to our happineſs. | 


We owe to (chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt perfect rule 


; of life, that ever the world was acquainted. wwithal.. Tillotſon. 
To WitypRa'w.. v. 2. [with and draw; from prs, or 


Wilkins. 


Tillotſon. 


yiden, Saxon, again/? and draw.] 1. To take back; to 


bereave. 2. To call away; to make to retire. 
(1. ) It is not poſſible they ſhould obſerve the one, who from 
the other withdraw unneceſſarily obedience. Hooker. 


Impoſſible it is that God ſhould withdraw his preſence from 


any thing, becauſe the very ſubſtance of God is infinite. 
( 2.) Nauſicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation A d, 


for a more general praiſe of Ulyſſes. | Brome. 
To WI rHD RAW. v. n. To retire; to retreat. I 
She from her huſband ſoft withdrew, Milton, 


At this-exceſs of courage all amaz d, 
The foremoſt of his foes a- while withdraw: 
With ſuch reſpect in enter d Rome they gaz d, 1 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers ſaw. Dr pden 
Duumvir has paſs d the noon of life; but cannot avitharaw 
from entertainments, which are pardonable only before that 
ſtage of our being. e Ae 


For an ordinary gentleman, a hall a great parlour with a 
withdrawingroom, with a kitchen, dene = other conye- 
niencies, is ſufficient. | Mortimer"s Huſbandry. 


Wi'Tus.n . 1. A willow twig, 2. A band, properly 


a band of twigs ; lyir xe ſignifies a band.] 


(.) An Iriſh rebel put up a petition, that he might be havg- | 


ed in a auth, and not a halter, becauſe it had been ſo uſed with 


Former rebels. 1 a 
— There let him lie ü | | 
Till I, of cut-up oſiers, did imply 5 OE. 1 ward wh 
A with, afathome long, with which his feete. . 
I made together, in a ſure league meete. 0 


; Bacon 
* 
F * 5 


(.) Thels cords. and 2g will hold men's conſcienees, 


when force attends and twiſts them. ng Charles, 
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WiTHDRA'WINGROOM. 1. /. [withdraw and room.] Room 
behind another for retirement. | 5 22 
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Birch is of uſe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ſerewa, wyther for fag- | 1 n VT 
e. timer: Would fain haye come with me to meet your gra 
ns We timer Huſbandry, Would Tan nave come wi o meet your grace; 


7 WIr ngk. . 1. [zpiSeros, Saxon, dry, faded.) 1. * by his mother was perforce withbeld, 5 Shakeſp. 
Jo fade ; to grow-ſapleſs ; to dry up. 2. Fo waſte; or great number of ſuits are for abuſive words, or a box on 
1 To loſe r the ear, or other trivial matters, which leave no permament ill 
nn e ee eee our paſſions may be with held from eſtimating 
.) That Which ie ef God we defend, te the vtmoſt of that them paſs off without making us the worſe, or doing us an 
©; ability which he hath given that which is otherwiſe, let it meren een e 85 Ket le wel 
= quitbey even in the root from whence it hath ſprung. Hooker, 9 Be careful ts a.ithbold a DAT EH 5 
4 ba 2 c pv wi nn 0 wy = OL 4 444.4. Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 
is aa A e . Fbaleſp. Othello, Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpai ; 
Wann ct „ ae ee, For though your violence ſhould leave them bare * 
It ſhall avither in all the leaves of her pring. Exel. xvſi 9, Of Seid n Aber, Nest ani dare remain. Damn. | 
„The foul may ſooner leave off to ſublilt, than to love; an, VPolſtion is an at of the wind, knowingly exerting that do- A 
"on Aike the vine, it withers and dies, if it has e * —.— minion it takes itſelf to have over any part of man, by einploy- 
| "FI" Nr e gl denen, ing it in, or withholding it from any particular action! Locke, 
2.) Are there ſo many left of your own, family, that you (2) What difficulties there are, which as yet withhold our 
- ſhoulddefire wholly to reduce it, by ſuffering the lalt branch of aſſent, till we be further and better ſatisfied, i hope no indiffe- 
it to iter away before its time. 5 Temple. rent amongſt them will ſcorn or refuſe to hear. Holter. 
(3.) Vain men, how vaniſhing a bliſs we erave, 8.3.) Soon as Titan *gan his head exault 
Now warm in love, now with'ring in the grave. Dryden. And foon again as he his light vithhalt, a 


by” (end . Nr 5 to fade. = To 1 16. | Their wicked engines they againſt it bent. Ffenſer. 
— decay, 2 wrinkle, for n 0 en mol WirHno'LDEw pur t. pu. of withbold, | / 
a e eat | x i : 1 e word keep back, ſheweth, that it was a thing formerl 
(.) The ſun is no ſooner riſen with a burning heat, but it que unto God; * we cannot ſay that any thing is * hath | 
evithereth the graſs, and the flower thereof falleth. Ja. i. 11. Q., :444c11-, that was not due befor big, 
(2.) Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſtale her infinite | ogy 8 ad Velman. 
variety. * Shaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. WirHHo'LDER. . /. [from wwithboldl.} He who with- a 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm *... . + BOkKas. | | | 
2 * d * | WES" - | ; 
Top; Jie e - Tg withered up. | Sale? beg 1 Laxon.] 1, In the inner part : 
So wither*d, and fo wild in their attire, | | „ compals of z * beyond ; uſed both of 
That look not like th inhabitants o' th' earth, . place and time, 3. Not reaching io any thing external. 
And yet are nt!:! Shale. Macbetb. 4. Not longer ago than. 5. Into the teach of. 6. In the f 
Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will change teach of. 7. Into the heart or confidence of. 8. Not 
To auitherd, weak, and grey. ws Milton. exceeding. 9. In the incloſure of, 7 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children be, £8 (1.) — Who then ſhall blame | | 
Decay'd and wither'd, from their infancy : | Hit peſter u fnlts'to nectar back 
No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, Wang When all that is within him d Ny q | 
"4 „To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely birth. * Dryden. Itſelf for being there ? I; r * Shateſp. Macbeth 
W. F /« [from . witbered.] The ſtate of Buy this means, not only many helpleſs perſons will be pro- 
being withered ; marcidity. ; vided for, but a generation of men will be bred u 37 
Water them as ſoon as ſet, 'till they have recovered their ourſelves, not perverted by any other hopes. | P2 Spratt 
aitheredneſs. | 8 Mortimer Huſbandry. Till this be cur'd by religion, it is' as impoſſible for a an 
WIITER BAND. n. . A piece of iron, which is laid un- to be happy, that is, pleaſed and contented: auithin himſelf, 
der a ſaddle, about four fingers above the horſe's withers, as it is for a ſick man to beat eaſe. © Tillotſon. 


to keep the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow, The river is afterwards wholly loſt within the waters of the 
| 9 | Friuarrier Dias. lake, that one diſcovers. nothing like a ſtream, till within about 


Wirts. u. 58 Is the joioing of the ſhoulder-bones at ® Jvarter of a mile from Genera. Addiſon, 

| | We” | | 2.) Next day we ſaw, within akenni elle - - 
the bottom of the neck and mane, towards * upper | ooh 1 ad A, which — 1 fn ho * 4; 1g nning before * 
4% VET Dich. A beet-root, and a radiſh root, which had all their leaves 


of *the aer NR e 
E Let the gall'd beaſt wince; cut cloſe to the roots, within fix weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 


We are unwrung in the withers, Shakeſp." Moſt birds come to their growth within a fortnight. Bac 
Rather than let your maſter take Jong journies, contrive that Within ſome while the king had taken up ſuch ig of nis 
the ſaddle may pinch the beaſt in his wither . 22 Suuift. perſon, that he reſolved to make him a maſterpiece. Wotton. 
£4 Wi THERWRUNG., The burt expreſſed by wit her aur ung The invention of arts neceſſary or uſeful to human life, bath 
ſometimes is cauſed by a bite of a horſe, or by a ſaddle; been within the knowledge of men, Gre Burnet. 
being unfit, eſpecially. when the bows are too wide; for As to infinite wa a man can no more have a. poſitive idea f 
of the greateſt, than he has of the leaſt ſpace. For in this lat- 5 


when they are ſo, they bruiſe the fleſh againſt the ſpines 


of the ſecond and third vertebrz of the back, which forms der, Which is more within our comprehenſion, we are capable 


only of a comparative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always be 


that p * that riſes 3 their rg ene +8 leſs than any one, whereof we have-the poſitive idea. Locke, 
: : E 1H. This, with the green hills and naked rocks within the neigh-. 
To Wirun op. v. 4. [with and bold]! Witbheld, or bourhood, makes the moſt agreeable confuſion. Addifen 
_  avithholden, pret. and part. Spenſer has, for the fake of Bounding deſires urthin the line, which birth and fortune 
rhyme, very licentiouſly written withbautr. 1. To reftrainz have marked out, is an indiſpenſible duty. Atterbury, 
to keep from action; to hold back. 2. To hinder; to (z.) Were every action concluded within itſelf, and drew no 
obſtruct. 3. To take away; to refuſe. conſequences after it, we ſnould undoubtedly never err in our 
(...) That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could Choice of good. W Locie. 
© cauſe at firſt to withhold itſelf, ſo neither have any practices, (4.) Within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd __. 
ſo many, ſo bloody, following ſince, been ever able to make Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. Shakeſs. 
_ weary. al e . , OY Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 8 
Sith mine he is, or free or bound | Hove I r in n 5 | 
_ _ Withbold, O ſovereign prince, your haſty hand | And made what work I pleas d. Sbaleſp. Coriolapus, 
+, From knitting league with hm. - Spenſer, * \(s-) When eis ehe brink the foaming boar I met, | 
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| The deſp'rate favige ruſh'd within my force, © © (i) nn Felber the gate 
And bore me headlong with him down the rack.  Otway. _ Some drive the cars, and ſome the courſers rein. Dryden, 
vi (,.) Secure of outward force, within hunſelt 868.) When the weather hinders me from taking my diverſions 
1 The danger lies, yet lies within his po . : © without doors, I frequently make a little party with ſelect 
1 8 Againſt his will he can receive no harm. Million. friends.. ee © toe Aalen. 
I. have ſuffer d in your woe: _ ” 1 09.) The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that the 
2 BY ſhall " YE ought within my pow'r a "OW | — might not be naturalized awithout dam A 
| or your relief. | 3 | on the cron. Daies's Ireland. 
nn | Though Aurengzebe return 'a conqueror, _ _ Happinels under this view, every one conſtantly purſues. 
Ws Both he and ſhe are ſtill within my pow'r.,_ Dryden. © Other * acknowledged to be good, he can look upon 
| (7.) When by enen, they wats AT 05! wag ' without deſire, paſs by, and be content without. Locle. 
| him, and are able to drive him on from one lewdgels to another, V Me aj Wan ew | 
i 1 wonder if they rejoice to ſee him guilty of all villainy. South. N * b n N inſde. 2. Out of doors. 
(8.) Be inform'd how much your huſband's revenue amounts 3 ) Formin 15 p i ue ae 
ro, and be ſo good a computer, as to keep within it. Srolft. by hrgs lang them within ting as e 2 
; | 7 l | . / eg Ro, | 8: 45x . 
| eee 2 Ar e 1 | Miſe men uſe ſtudies ; for they teach not their own-uſe ; but 
|; » k 4. - þ 2 ao - . . ' 
But poplar wrethes around his temples ſpread. . | ng Ade wildom, without them, and above 'them, 4 
Sedentary and within-door arts, and delicate manufactures, 2 | WF. 2 2 \ <img 
that Foie rather the finger than the arm, have a contrariety + _ a . #65 g rom . wad e te Milton. 
to a military diſpoſition. 2 Bacon's Nat, Hiſory. Gb San F To . 
Wir nix. adv. 1. In the inner parts ; inwardly ; inte- 2.) The reception of light into che body of che building, 
nally. 2. In the mind. Rs ; was very prompt from without, and from within. Motton. 
(r.) This is yet the outward, faireſt fide Their doors are barr'd againſt a bitter flout ; _ 
Of our deſign. Within reſts more of fear, Snarl, if you pleaſe, but you ſhall ſnarl without. Deyd. 


| | d deſery d. Daniel. . # 
1 ee backer er N WIrno “Ur. conjun?. Unleſs; if not; except. Not in 
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| Be clos'd without, the wound feſters within, Carew. uſe, except in converſation. | 

. death thou haſt ſeen , I find my love ſhall be proved no love, uithaut I leave to 

| Im his firſt ſhape on man; but many ſhapes _ love, being too unfit a veſſel in whom ſo high thoughts ſhould 
| ; | Of death, and many are the ways x tor lead be engraved. i . Sidney 

IG To his grim cave; all diſmal! yet to ſenſe 243 You will never live-to my age, without you keep yourſelve, 

io More terrible at th” entrance, than within, Milton. in breath with exerciſe, and in heart with joyfulneſs. Sidney 


_ (2) Language ſeems too low a thing to expreſs your excel- W1pyoy'rex. prep. [pl ; 1 heut. . 
= | lence, and our ſouls are ſpeaking ſo ere within, 9 Fad glef- Sete. | P p. [p1'Suran, Sax n. 5 Without. Ob 
piſe all foreign converſation. Dryden's State of Innocence. Hor face ſo fair a8 le ftr it. emed woe 

Theſe, as thy guards from dutward harms, are ſent; But heavenly bye: 1 oe of W whud% hoe: 


| . 
| Tlls from within thy reaſon muſt prevent. Dryden. Clear as thi Ne. n Farting 
| . . — — 1 . e Or blot, . 
| WIrnINSsID B. adv. {within and ſide.] In the interiour Through W e of complexion's dew. Spenſer. 
Parts. LEY, * T, GIS WTR EES ST TROP PT HART. INTE 
| Perz. forceps for extracting the ſtone is repreſented a little i A wy 4. [with and Hand. To gainſtand; 
may be ithinſde. Sharp. „ens +0 tent. . e l 
open, that the teeth may be better ſeen aul thinf WY» =; The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt to be ſtriven withal, 


'Wirno'ur. prep. [p!Suran, Saxon.] 1. Not with. 2. 1 ** a ; 
| | | a eing like a mighty beaſt, ſooner tamed with following, than 
3 In a ſtate of abſence from. 3. In the ſtate of not having. oy efthrown' by apf g pri | , — a 


4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of. 5. Suppoſing the The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye have avith- 


' negation, or omiſſion of. 6. Not by; not by the uſe of; 


not by help of. 7. On the outſide of. 8. Not within. 


9. With exemption from. DN 
(r.) Many there are, whoſe deſtinies have prevented their de- 


fires, and made their good motives the wards of their executors, 


not without miſerable ſucceſs. Hall. 


(2.) Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 


There is no living with thee, nor 2v7thout thee. Tat ler. 


(3.) The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that feedetn 


n the mountains; and that without virtue, from thoſe that 
feed in the vallies. | 3 


the Romiſh church, without any inerrable ground to hold it 
on. 3 | Hammond. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was a time, when the mind 
was without thoſe principles; and then they will not be innate, 


but be derived from ſome other original. Locle. 
(A.) Eternity, before the world and after, is aui#hou? - our 


reach: but that little ſpot of ground that lies betwixt thoſe two 
great oceans, this we are to cultivate. Burnet's Theory. 
(5. ) Without the ſeparation of the two monarchies, the moſt 
advantageous terms from the French, muſt end in our deſtruc- 
tion. ir Adai ON » 


W : Bacon. 
Infallibility and inerrableneſs are aſſumed and incloſed by 


. Food the received orders of this church, was the firſt thing 
which cauſed me to enter unto conſideration, whether every 
chriſtian man fearing God, ſtand bound to join with you. 
It is our frailty that in many things we all do amiſs, but a 
virtue that we would do amiſs in nothing, and a teſtimony of 
that virtue, that when we pray that what occaſion of ſin ſoever 
do offer itſelf, we may be ſtrengthened from above to avithfand 


They ſoon ſet fail ; nor now the fates withfand; 
'Their forces truſted with a foreign hand, - - Dryd. 
When Elymas withſtood Paul and Barnabas, and — 


Paul ſays of Alexander, he had greatly «vith/ood our words, 


do we think the aviihſtanding there was without ſpeaking ? 


'WrrnsTa/npDer. 1. % from withfand.] ? An opponeat z 


reſiſting power. | | 
War may be defined, the exerciſe of violence under ſovereign 
command againſt avithfanders ; force, authority, and reſiſt- 


ance being the eſſential parts thereot. KRaleig b. 


WITrRWI “ND. u. ſ. [corvelkoulus, Latin.] An herb. 


WI rv. u. / [id, Saxon] Willow. A tree. 


(6.) Exceſs of diet in coſtly meats and drinks fetched from "W1'TLE ss. adi. {from -wit.] Wanting underſtanding ; 
| .. oy the ſeas, would be avoided : wiſe men will do it without ineconſiderate; wanting thought, 3 

a law; I would there might be a law to reſtrain fools. Bacon. 

There is in a manner two ſorts of virgin mercury; the one 
running out and diſcovering itſelf without labour, the other 
requiring ſome way of extraction and ſegaration, wes 5 not ſo 
high an one as hy fire. | 1 


= "Brown's" 


ravels, 


"Why then ſhould 2vit/z/s, man ſo much miſween © _ | 

| Weener. 

I have ever lov'd the life-remov'd;- u | 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, oo > 

Where youth, and coſt, and a braviry keeps. Sbateſp. 


That nothing is but that which he hath ſeen 2 


eee 
Witneſi that here Tago now doth give 
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— So't plens'd my deſtiny, | e 
Guilty of my ſin of going, to think me The execution of his wit, hands and heart, 2 
As vain, as witleſs, and as falſe as they . To Othello's ſervice. 178 Shak. 
Which dwell in court. N | Donne. © — Lorenzo | 

He kept us ſlaves, by which we fitly prove - 85 Shall witneſs I ſet forth as ſoon as you. Shak, 
That unter pity breedeth fruitleſs love. Fairfax = —— I witneſs to 7 

— —— The apple's outward form FIN The times that brought them in. 5 Shak. 

DeleQable, the wwitleſs ſwain beguiles, Another beareth witneſs of me, and I know that the witneſs F 


which he witneſſeth of me is true. Jobn, v. 32. 

The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of the deluge in 

their continent, as Acoſta witneſſeth, and Laet in the hiſtories 

of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Witneſs, ye heav*ns ! I live not by my fault, 

I ſtrove to have deſery'd the death I fought. Dryd. nerd. 

Lord Falkland witneſſes for me, that in a book there were 


Till with a writhen mouth and ſpattering noiſe | 
He taſtes the bitter morſel and rejects. Philips. 


 'Wr'tLinG. . /. [Diminutive of wit.] A pretender to 
wit; a man of petty ſmartneſs. | 


You have taken off the ſenſeleſs ridicule, which for many 
years the witlings of the town have turned upon their fathers - 


and mothers, | . | Addiſon, Spectator. A* | 1 
Thoſe half-Jearn'd wit{irgs num'rous in our iſle, RE TEE nk 1 Aueh 2 

As half - form d inſects on the banks of Nile. Pope. I took not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence, | 
A beau and wit/ing periſh'd in the throng, The eldeſt law of nature. Rowe, 
One dy d in metaphor, and one in ſong, Pope. Wri'Txess. inter j. An exclamation ſignifying that perſon 


Wir wESS. n. g. [plenerye, Saxon.] 1. Teſtimon 3 at- or thing may atteſt it. 


teſtation. 2. One who gives teſtimony. 3. ith a For want of words, or lack of breath, 
Wi'rxnztss, Effectually; to a great degree, ſo as to Witneſs, when I was worried with thy peels. Milton. 
. rr, ſome laſting mark or teſtimony behind. A low WIrs vA ER. n. /; [wit and ſnap.] One who affects 
phraſe. F repartee. 3 15 8 ; 
(1.) The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe ; 7.5 in, ſirrah; bid them prepare for dinner. | 
An evil foul producing holy witneſs, That is done, fr ; they have all ftomachs,—— 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek ; — What a wit/napper are you ! | Shak. ! 


A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shak. Wi. 4; 
May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the wife ue Os 
of a good conſcience, purſue him any further revenge? Shak. witted boy. | | 
If I bear-witneſs of myſelf, my witneſs is not true. Jobn. WII rTIcis u. u. . [from awitty.] A mean attempt at wit. 


[from wit.] Having wit: as, a quick 


Many bare falſe witneſs, but their witneſs agreed not. Mar. 
Nor was long his w:tneſs unconfirmed. lion. 

Ye moon and ſtars bear witneſs to the truth ! 
His only crime, if friendſhip can offend, | 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden's Zneid. 
Our ſenſes. bear witneſt to the truth of each others report, 
concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things. Locke. 
(2.) —— The king's attorney 
Urg'd on examinations, 1 confeſſions 8 . 
Of divers witneſſes. - Shak. Henry VIII. 
God is witneſs betwixt me and thee, Gen. xxxi. 50. 

— — Thy trial chooſe 

With me, heſt ww17rneſs of thy virtue try'd. 
A fat benefice became a crime, and wwztneſs too againſt its in- 
cumbent. Decay of Piety. 
Nor need I ſpeak my deeds, for theſe you ſee; Se 
The ſun and day are witneſſes for me. Dryd. 


_ (1.). Here was a bleſſing handed Sit with the firſt pairs of | 


animals at their creation; and it had effect with a witneſs. 


Woodward. 


Now gall is bitter avith a witneſs ; | 
And love is all delight and ſweetneſs, Prior. 
To WIr ESS. wv. a. [from the noun.] To atteſt; to tell 
with aſſe veration. 54] 

5 — — There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief auitneſs'd the rather, 


For that I ſaw the tyrant's pow'r a- foot. Shak, 
Thovgh by the father he were hir'd to this, | 
He neer 3 witneſs any touch or kiſs. Donne. 


Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects thoſe that 
live witneſs in themſelves; the ſenſible m their ſenſible natures, 
the reaſonable in their reaſonable ſouls. Raleigh. 


To WI rNESs. v. n. To bear teſtimony. 


The ſea ſtrave with the winds which ſhould be louder, and 


the ſhrouds of the ſhip with a ghaſtly noiſe to them that were 
in it, witneſſed that their ruin was the wager of the others 


contention. - | Sidney. 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, | 
Moſt truly limn'd and living in your face. Shak, 
' - Wiineſs you ever-burning lights above! 


#3 You elements that clip us round about: BE 


Wi'rTiLY. adv. . [from witty.] 1. 


Milton. 


Wi'rTIngss; 


tering, his paſtoral rudeneſs and his moral wiſeneis. 
Wi'rTINGLyY. adv. [from witting, knowing; piran, Sax. 


W 


This word Dryden innovated. A mighty witticiſm, par- 
don a new word. Dryaen's preface to the State of Inno- 
Cence. 8 | . 

We have a libertine fooling even in his laſt agonies, with a 
witticiſi between his teeth, without any regard to ſobriety and 
conſcience. | L'Eftrange. 
He is full of conceptions, points of epigram and awitticiſms, 
all which are below the dignity of heroick verſe. Addiſon. © 
Ingeniouſly ; cun- 
ningly ; artfully. 2. With flight of imagination. 

(i.) But is there any other beaſt that lives, 


Who his own harm ſo wirtily contrives ? Dryd. 
(2.) In converſation witti/y pleaſant, pleaſantly gameſome. 
Sidney. 


The old hermit, that never ſaw and in witty 
ſaid to a niece of king Gordybuck, — is, OP Shak. 
Obſtinate contemners of al helps and arts, ſuch as preſuming 
on their natural parts, dare deride all diligence, and ſeem to 
mock at the terms when they underſtand not the things; 
think that way to get off wittily with their ignorance. | 
3 Ben. Jobm ſon. 
a n. /. [from witty.] The quality of being 
witty. 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his pithineſs in ut- 
Spenſer. 


to weet. or know.] 
knowledge ; by deſign. 


Whatſoever we work as men, the ſame we do wittingly work 

and freely ; neither are we, according to the manner of natu- 

ral agents, any way ſo tied, but that it is in our power to leave 
things we do undone. | - Hooker, 

Withhold revenge, *tis not my fault, | 8 

Nor wittingly have I infring d my vow. Shak. Henry VI. 

During that dreadful ſiege, every particular accident for 


brevity I awittingly paſs over. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 


Knowingly ; not igaorantly ; with 


He knowingly and avift7gly brought evil into the world. 
> 6 3 * | M. E. 
No forger of lies willingly and vitting ly furniſhed out — 
means of his own detection. VMui on the Reſurrectiun. 


N by J. lyicrol, Saxon; from piran, 7 know:] - 
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contented; a tame cuckold. b 8 
O Mars, for what doth ſerve thy armed ax? 
To. let that ira beaſt conſume in flames 
Thy Venus child. Sidney. 
Amaimon ſounds well; Lucifer well; yet they are the names 


fuch a name. Shak. Merry Wiwves of Windſor. 
The Theban wittal, when he once deſcries | 
Jove is his rival, falls to ſacrifice, 
W1i'rroLLy. adj. [from wittol.] Cuckoldly. | 
The jealous wwittolly knave hath maſſes of money. Shakeſp. 
Wi'rty. aj. from wwit.] 1. Judicious ; * Ig in- 
ventive. 2. Full of imagination. 3. Sarcaſtick ; full of 
taäunts. 
(1.) The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham, 
No more {hall be the neighbour to my counſels. Shak, 
Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and wy?ty in thy 
words. Judith, xi. 23. 
(2.) Hiſtories make men wiſe, poets - witty, the mathema- 
tick ſubtile. | Bacon. 
Where there is a real ſtock of wit, yet the wwittieft fayings 
will be found in a great meaſure the iſſues of chance. South, 
In gentle verſe the auitty told their flame, | 
And grac'd their choicelt ſongs with Emma's name. Prior, 
(3.) Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifully awi#fy upon the 
women, has given the ladies ample ſatisfaction by -marrying a 
farmer's daughter. | Addiſon, Spedator, 


Wi'rwaL. n. /. ſwireo, Lat.] A bird. Ainſwortb. 
Z. WIV E. wv. n. [from wife.] To marry; to take a wife. 
— Were ſhe as rough . | | 
As are the ſwelling Adriatic ſeas, 
I came to wive it wealthily in Padua. Shak. 
The ancient ſaying is no hereſy, 
Hanging and wiwving goes by deſtiny. Shak. 


A ſhop of all qualities that man loves woman. for; belides 


that hook of h , fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye. Shak, 
Deſign or chance make others wive, 
But nature did this match contrive. Waller. 


T, Wive. v. a. 1. To match to a wife. 2. To take for 


a wife. 


(i.) She dying gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me auiv'd, 5 
To give it her. 5 . Shak, Othello. 
2.) If he have the condition of a ſaint, and the complexion 
of a devil, I had rather he ſhould ſhrive me than wiwve me. 


Shakeſpeare.. 


WIV Lv. adv, [from. wive.]. It were written more ana- 
jogically wifely, that is wife-like,] Belonging to a wife. 

Baſilius could not abſtain from praiſing Parthenia, as the 
perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and wively faithfulneſs. 


Sidney. 


vs, u. / The plural of wife. : 

80 A man + his ah ons ſhould not ſo lightly have been car- 

ried away with old wives tales, from approvance of his own 

reaſon. | | Spenſer”s Ireland. 

WII z ARD. n. . [from 4wiſe.] A conjurer; an inchanter ; 

( «a he-witch. It had probably at firſt a laudable meaning. 

Patience, good lady; wizards know their times. Shak. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, | 

And from the croſs-row plucks the letter G ; 

And ſays, a wizard told him that by G 3 

His iſlue diſinherited ſhould be. Shak. Richard III. 

That damn'd wizard, hid in fly diſguiſe, . 

For ſo by certain ſigns I krew, had met 
Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could prevent 


The aidleſs innocent lady his wiſh'd prey. Milton. 
-— The prophecies of wizards old | 
| Tncreas'd her terror, and her fall foretold. Waller. 
7 The wily wizard muſt be caught, 
For, unconſtrain'd, he nothing tells for nought. Dryden, 


. , xa, Sazon.] 1. Grief,; ſorrow ; miſery; ca- 


** 


A man who knows the falſehood of his wife, and ſeems. 


# 


of fiends : but cuckold, urtftol, the devil himſelf hath not 


| Cleaveland, | 


. © | 
; 
. 
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in exclamations of ſorrow, wo zs ; anciently wwe wwurth ; 
pa puns, Saxon, 3. A denunciation of calamity ; a curſe, 
4. Vs ſeems in phraſes of denunciation or imprecation to 
be a ſubſtantive, and in exclamation an adjective, as par». 
ticularly in the quoted lines, which ſeem improper and 
ungrammatical. bf 135 
(.) The king is mad ; how iff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up and have ingenious feeling 3 
Of my huge ſorrows ! better I were diſtract; 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs ; | 
And woes by wrong imaginations, loſe | | 
Shak. King Lear. 


The knowledge of themſelves. _ 
So many miſeries have craz'd my voice, | 
That my wwoe-weary'd tongue is (till, Shall. 


— Her raſh hand in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck'd, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound; and nature from her ſeat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of -e 
That all was loſt. Millions Par. Loft. 
O'er dreary waſtes, they weep each other's æuoe. Pope. 
(2.) All is but lip wiſdom which wants experience: I now, 
Wo 15 me, do try what love can do. | Sidney. 
Wo is my heart; | N 
That poor ſoldier, that ſo richly fought, | 
Whole rags ſham'd gilded arms; whoſe naked breaſt: 
Stept before ſhields of proof, cannot be found. Shak.. 
Many of our princes, woe the while! 
Lie drown'd and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. Shak, 
Happy are they which have been my friends; and woe t 
my lord chief-juſtice, Shak. Henry IV. 
Howl ye, 9 worth the day. Exel. xxx. 2. 


2 


Wo be to the ſhepherds of Iſrael that do feed themſelves. ER. 
Wo is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. Fer. x. 19. 
He took and laid it by and wept for wo. Chapman. 


If God be ſuch a being as I have deſcribed, vo to the world 
if it were without him: this would be a thouſand times greater 
loſs to mankind than the extinguiſhing of the ſun. T:4btſon. 

Woe to the vanquiſh'd, awe! Dryden's Albion. 

(3-) Can there be a avo or. curſe in all the ſtores of venge- 
ance equal to the malignity of ſuch a practice; of which one 
ſingle inſtance could involve all mankind in one confuſion ? . 

| | South. 
(4.) Woe are we, Sir! you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Woad. ». ſ. [pav, Saxon; glaſtum, Lat.] A plant. 
| In times of old, when Britiſh nymphs were known 

To love no foreign. faſhions like their own ; | 

When dreſs was monſtpus, and fig- leaves the made, : 

And quality put on no paint but wwoad. Garth, 

Wo'seGonE. adj. [wo. and begone.] Loſt ir o; diſ- 
tracted in wo; overwhelmed with ſorrow. | | 

—— Such a man, | 

So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woebegone, 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd ;. : 

But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. . Shak, 

| — Who ſo woebegone, 

For Ochy, as the iſle of ancient Avalon? 
Tancred he ſaw his life's joy ſet at nought, 

So Woebegone was he with pains of love. 


— 


Worr. The obſolete participle paſſive from To 
A hraver choice of dauntleſs Girits | 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have wwof?, : | 
Did never. float upon the ſwelling tide. Shake. 
Wo'ruL. adj. [wo-and full} 1. Sorrowful ;- afflicted ; 
mourning, 2. Calamitous ; afflictive. 
paltry ; ſorry. 3 
(I.) The woeful Gynecia, to whom reſt was no eaſe, had 
left her lothed lodging, and gotten herſelf into the ſolitary 
places thoſe deſarts were full of. Sidi. 


— 


Drayton. 


5 Fairſax. 


1 How many wo ul widows left to bow. ESE. Os 
= To fad diſgrace? - Daniels Grail Mar. 


lamity. 2. It is often uſed in denunciations, 200 Fe. _ 


o 


3. Wretched; 


f * * 5 ö 
s — 


In a tow'r, and never to be loos'd, 


* 1 


The woful captiye kinſmen are inclosd. 
(2.) Wilful extravagance ends in woful want. Proverb, 
O'woful day! O day of woe ! Phillips. 
(3:) What awful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me? 
But let a lord gnce own the. happy lines, | 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! Pope. 


"'Wo'ruLLy, adv. [from wyful.) 1. Sorrowfully ; mourn- 
fully. 2. Wretchedly ; in a ſenfe of contempt. ] 
(2.) He who would paſs ſuch a judgment upon his condfti- 
on, as ſhall be confirmed at that great tribunal, from which 
there lies no appeal, will find himſelf avofully deceived, if he 
judges of his ſpiritual eſtate by any of theſe meaſures. 
Wo'reuLNness. =. , ſtrom woful.] | Miſery ; calamity. 
Wor.p. n. /. Wold, whether ſingly or jointly, in the names 
of places, ſignifies a plain open _ country ; from the Saxon. 
pyold, a plain and a place without wood. Gib/en's Camden. 
Mold and wald with the Saxons ſignified a ruler or go- 
vernour ; from whence bertwold is a famous governour z 
ethelwsld a noble governour : herwaid, and by inverſion 
Twaldber, a general of an army. Gibſon's Camden. 
WOLF. [palp, Saxon; wolf, Dutch.] 1. A kind of wild 
dog that devours ſheep : thence any thing ravenous or 
deſtructive, 2. An eating ulcer. 
(1.) Advance our waving colours on the walls, 
Reſcu'd is Orleans from the Engliſh wotves. 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To be a com'rade with the awo/f and owl, 
Neceflity's ſharp pinch. | | 
If avotves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhould'ſ have faid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruel's elfe ſubſcrib'd. Shak. King Lear. 
(2.) How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphort- 


Shak. 


cal expreſſions; and what abſurd conceits the vulgar will 


ſwallow in the literals, an example we have in our profeſſion, 

who having called an eating ulcer by the name of wolf, 

common apprehenſion conceives a reality therein, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
1. A dog of a very 


Wo'Lrpos. n. /. [wolf and dog.) 
4 K 2. A dog ſuppoſed to 


large breed kept to guard ſheep. 

be bred between a dog and wolf. 
. (1.) The lackleſs prey, how treach'rous tumblers gain, 
And dauntleſs awolfdogs ſhake the lion's mane. Tickel. 


Ware. adj. [from wolf.] Reſembling a wolf in quali- 


ties or form. 


Thy deſires 
Are wolfi/h, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenous. 

| — I have another daughter, 
Who, I am fure, is kind and comfortable; 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
Shall flea thy wo/f/h viſage. Shak. King Lear. 


Nothing more common than thoſe wolf back. friends in all 


our pretenſions. | L* Efirange. 
A. pretence of kindneſs is the - univerſal ſtale to all baſe pro- 

jects : all awolfih deſigns walk under ſheeps cloathing. 
| | „„ Government of the Tongue. 


WorLrsBa'xg. A ſ. [wolf and bane z aconitum, Latin.] , 


A poiſonous plant; aconite. Miller. 
M oljabane is an early flower. Mortimer*s Huſbandry. 


WolLTSsMILEk. . ,. [tithymallus, Latin.] An herb. 


Ainſworth. . 


 Wo'Lvisn. adj. [from wolves, of wolf ; wolfiſh is more 
proper] Reſembling a wolf. 

Why in this wol/wrfb gown do I ſtand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick? 

My people are grown half wild, they would not worry one 

another ſo in that wolw1/h belluine manner elſe. Howel. 

\ There is a baſe wokviſb principle within that is gratified with 

' another's miſery. | South's Sermons, 


WOMAN. ». / [pigman, pimman, Saxon; whence we 
yet pronounce women in the plural, 4vimmen, Skinner and 


Dryden. 


South, 


Shak. King Lear. 


Shak. 


Shak. Corialanus. 
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Wallis.) 1. The female of the human 
male attendant on a perſon of rank. 9 
(.) That man who hath a tongue is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. a 
Thou dotard, thou art woman-tir'd, unrooſted 2 
By thy dame Parlet here. | Shak, Winter's Ta. 


Shak, © 


T ip 4 4 * 
race K 
4. 


** 


Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful and flexible "TH: 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
And Abimelech took men- ſervants and women · ſervants. 


| Geneſis. 
O woman, lovely wwoman, nature form'd thee 4 
To temper man: we had been brutes without thee. Of way. 
Ceneus a woman once and once a man; 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Dryd. ueid. 
Women are made as they themſelves would chuſe, 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. Garth, 


Women in their nature are much more gay and joyons than 
men; whether it be that their blood is more refined, their fi- 
bres more delicate, and their animal ſpirits more light: vivacity 


is the gift of women, gravity that of men. Addiſon. 
(2.), I cougd not perſonally deliver to her 

What you commanded me; but by her woman | | 

I ſent you meſſage, Shak. Henry VIII. 


To Wo'man. v. 4. [from the noun.] To make pliant like 
a woman. | | 
I've felt ſuch quirks of joy and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither on the ſtart 
Can woman me unto't. Shak. 
Wo'ManEp. aj. [from woman.] Accompanied ;. united 
with a woman. 
I do attend here on the general, 
And think it no addition, nor my wiſh, 
To have him ſee me woman'd, Shak. Othello. 
WomanHa'TiR. n. /. [woman and hater,] One that has 
an averſion from the female ſex. | 
How could it come into your mind, 
To pitch on me of all mankind, 
Againſt the ſex to write a ſatyr ; 
And brand me for a womanhater. 


Swi 


Wo'Mannoop.?} n. from woman.) The character and 
WO“MNAN HEAD. $ collective qualities of a woman. Ob- 
ſolete. : 


Ne in her ſpeech, ne in her haviour, 
Was lightneſs ſeen, or looſer vanity, 


But gracious womanhood and gravity. 2 Spenſer, 
There dwells ſweet love and conſtant chaſtity, | 

Unſpotted faith, and comely womanhood, 

Regard of honour, and mild modeſty. Spenſer, 

TLiis preſent death I beg; and one thing more, | 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 

O keep me from their worſe than killing luſt. Shake 
When my grave is broke up again, 

Some ſecond gueſt to entertain; | 

For graves have learn'd that womanhead 

To he to more than one a bed, Donne. 


Wo'manisa. 4dj. [from woman.]. Suitable to a woman; 
having the qualities of a woman; reſembling a woman. 
Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's apparel, I 1 
will be the more womaniſh ; ſince I aſſure you there is nothing 
I defire more than fully to prove myſelf a man. Sidney. 
Zelmane making a w-waomaniſb habit to be the armour of her 
boldneſs, giving up her life to the lips of Philoclea, humbly be- 
ſought her to keep her ſpeech a while within the paradiſe of her 


mind. f Sidney. 
A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and womaniſh, but audi- 
ble, ftrong, and manlike. Aſcham. 
She then to him theſe womani/h words gan ſay, | 
For love of me, leave off. Spenſer. 
| — — Our fathers minds are dead, 6432. 
And we are govern'd with our mothers ſpirits z - 
Our yoke and ſuff rance ſhe us womaniſh, Shak. 
I do not think he fears dean 
He never was ſo womaniſb. 9 Shak. 


fo. ſoftened and dejeftcd, as | 


During his baniſhment, he was cd, 
a few womaniſb epiſtle. Bacon. 


he wrote nothing but 
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——Phhus it ſhall befal 


4 Milton. 


1 # qneli te <xomaniſh tears, and if I ttay, G Him who to worth in women over-truſts. | 
| had my love my courage will betray. Dryden. Wo x. The preterite and participle paſſive of voin. 
bf he godlike hero, in his breaſt | e — - All theſe the Parthian, | 
elend, ot was aſham'd to ſhow From the luxurious kings of Antioch won, Milton, 
$0 weak, ſo womaniſh a woe. | | Dryd. Againſt myſelf I victorious have won, ws, 
To Wamani'se. v. a. [from women.] To emaſculate; And by my fatal abſence am undone. = Dryden, 


© effeminate ; to ſoften. Proper, but not uſed, _ 
This effeminate love of a woman doth womanze a man. 
1 EEE Sidney. 
/ | / Ape” . 
 Womanx1'wp. n. /. [woman and kind.] The female ſex ; 
$ the race of women. | | 


Muſidorus had over bitterly glanced againſt the reputation of | 


au ani ud. | | Sidney. 
+ Soealyis appeaſe the ſtormy wind | 
Of malice, in the calm of pleaſant awormankind. Spenſer. 
Becauſe thou doat'ſt on æuomantind, admiring 
Their ſnape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with ſuch toys. Milton. 


Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold; 


But womankind in ills is ever bold. Dryd. Juv. 
Juba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
Any of womankind, but Marcia, bappy. Addiſon's Cato. 
— She advanc'd, that awmankind | 
Would by her model form their mind. Swift. 
| WolmanLy. adj. [from woman.] 1. Becoming a woman; 


ſuiting a woman; feminine; not maſculine. 2. Not 


childiſh ; not girlith. | | 
| (r.) I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is &ften laudable; to do good ſometime | 
Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas ! 
Do I put up that womarly defence, 


To ſay I'd done no harm ? | Shak, 
She brings you froward wives 
As priſoners, to her womanly perſuaſion. _ Shak, 
OE — All will ſpy in thy face 
A bluſhing womanly diſcovering grace. Donne. 
Rage choaks my words; tis any to weep. Dryd. 


Let him be taught to put off all thoſe tender airs, affected 

| ſmiles, and all the enchanting womarly behaviour that has made 
him the object of his own admiration. Arbuthn. and Pope. 
(2.) Young perſons, under a womanly age, are often trou- 
bled with ſome of the ſame ſymptoms. Arbuthnot on Diet, 


Wo'maxnLy. 4%. [from woman.] In the manner of a Wo“ x DER. n. / [pundop, Saxon; 


woman; effeminately. _ 

Wong. n. /. [wamba, Goth. pamb, Saxon; wenmb, Iſlan- 
dick.] 1. The place of the fetus in the mother. 2. 
The _ whence any thing is produced. 3. Any cavity. 

(1. 


ſon of my womb. 
New-born children bri 
dating ſome faint ideas of hunger and thirſt which they may 


Shak. Coriolanus, 


have felt in the womb. | Locke. 
Conceiving, as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful womb. | 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. Addiſon, 


(2.) The earth was form'd, but in the 4vozab as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involy'd, 


Appear'd not. Milton. 
The womb of earth the genial ſeeds receives, Dryden. 
(3.) An amphitheatre unpeopled Rome, 

And held, uncrowded, nations in its womb. Addi ſon. 


ToWoms. H. 4. [from the noun.] To incloſe; to breed in 
ſecret. EY 
Not for all the ſun ſees, or 


Pye cloſe earth wombs, will I break my oath 
Is this my fair belov'd. Shak. Winter's Tale, 


Won v. adj. [from awomb.] Capacious. Not in uſe. 
He'll call you to fo hot anſwer for it, 

That caves and awomby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance, 


Wo'mex. Plural of woman, os 


— a 


When yet he was but tenderly bodied, and the only 


ng not many ideas into the world, 


Shak, Henry v. 


My mother is won over to my fide, but dares not mention me 
to my father, for fear of provoking him. Addiſon, Spettator, 


To W on. v. u. [puntan, Saxon; awonen, German.] To 


dwell ; to live; to have abode. Not in uſe. 

— Him fortuned 

To come. where vile Arcaſia does worn, 
— Out of the ground uproſe 

As from his lair, the wild beaſt where he d | 

In foreſt wild. Mitton's Par. Loft 


A people near the northern pole that aw 3 | 
Whem Ireland fent from loughes and foreſts ON -Fairf. 
W : v. n. /. [from the verb.] Dwelling ; habitation, Ob- 
"YO | 
What ſecret place, quoth he, can ſafely hold 
So huge a mals, and hid from heaven's eye; 
Or where haſt thou thy wor, that ſo much gold 
Thou can't preſerve from wrong and robbery. 


 ———— —- "The ſolitary won | 
Of dreaded beaſts, the Lybian lion's moan. Beaum. Pſyche. 


To WONDER. v. n. [punz>ptan, Saxon; wonder, Duich.] 
Jo be ſtruck with admiration; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed 
ſo as to be aſtoniſhed : with at, rarely with after. 

The want of theſe magazines of victuals I have complained 
of in England, and wondered at in other countries. Spenſer, 
His deadly wound was healed : and all the world wondered 
after the beaſt, 2 5 5 | Rev. xiii. 3. 

No wonder to us, who have converſed with too many ſtrange 
actions, now to wonder at any thing: wonder is from ſurpriſe, 
and ſurprize ceaſes upon experience. South, 

King Turnus wonder d at the fight renew'd. Dryden. 
ho can wonder that the ſciences have been ſo overcharged 
with inſignificant and doubtful expreſſions, capable to make the 
moſt quick- ſighted little the more knowing? Locle. 

1 could not ſufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of theſe di- 

minutive mortals, who durſt venture to mount and walk upon 
my body. 55 | Swift, 

wonder, Dutch.] 1. 
Admiration ; aſtoniſhment ; amazement ; ſurpriſe cauſed 

by ſomething unuſual or unexpected. 2. Cauſe of won- 
der; a ſtrange thing; ſomething more or greater than 
can be expected. 3. Any thing mentioned with wonder, 
14.) ———— What is he, whoſe griefs 

Bear ſuch an emphaſis ? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow | 

Conjure the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand _ 

Like wonder-wounded hearers. Shale ſp. Hamlet. 

Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable poſture of 

the body; for in wonder the ſpirits fly not as in fear, but only 


Spenſer. 


| Spenſer. 


ſettle. | 6 Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 
(z.) The Corniſh evornder-gatherer deſcribeth the ſame. 
Great effects come of induſtry in civil buſineſs; and to try 
things oft, and never to give over, doth avonders, Bacon. 
| Lo, a wonder ſtrange ! | 
Of every beaſt, and bird, and inſe& ſmall ' ; 
Came ſevens, and pairs. | Milton's Par. Loft, 
— What woman will you find, 
Though of this age the avonder and the fame, 
On whom his leiſure will vouchſafe an eye 
Of fond defire? . Milions Par. Reg. 
No wonder ſleep from careful lovers flies, W 
To bathe himſelf in Sachariſſa's eyes; 
As fair Aſtrea once from earth to heav'n, 1 | 
By ſtrife and loud impiety was driven. Waller, 
Drawn for your prince, that ſword could wonders do: 
The better cauſe makes mine the ſharper now. , - Waller, 


It is no wonder if part of the matter of this diſeaſe, which 
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ſſd eaſily adheres to the glands, and augments and diſtends them 


to an unnatural dimenſion, ſhould at length ſtop in the lungs. 


Wk | 5 Blackmore. 
(3.) There Babylon the wonder of all tongues, Milton. 


Ample ſouls among mankind have arrived at that prodigious - 


extent of knowledge which renders them the wonder and glory 

of the nation where they live. a LE, atts. 

WolxvDERTVL. adj. [wonder and full.) Admirable ; ſtrange ; 
aſtoniſhing. _ ' __ | | * 

1 —. that which I underſtood not, things too wonderful 

for me which I knew not. | Fob, xlii. 3. 

7 —— Strange | 

Hath been the cauſe, and wonderful to hear. 

Wo'xperFuL, adv, To a wonderful degree. Imptoper- 

ly uſed. t 


The houſe which I am about to build ſhall be avonderful 

great. | | 2 Chron. ii. 9. 

Wo'nDERFULLY. adv. [from wonderful] In a wonder- 
ful manner ; to a wonderful degree. 

The pope, knowing himſelf to be unprofitable to the Chrif- 
tian world, was wonderfully glad to hear that there were ſuch 
echoes of him ſounding in remote parts. Bacon. 

There is ſomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
picture. | | | Addiſon's Italy. 
If a man out of vanity, or from a deſire of being in the 
faſhion, or in order to paſs for wonderfully wiſe, ſhall ſay that 
Berkley's doctrine is true, while at the ſame time his belief is 
reciſely the ſame with mine, I leave him to enjoy the fruits of 
his hypocrity. ö „ 
Wo'xDpERMEN T. . . [from wonder] Aſtoniſhment; 
amazement. Not in uſe, except in low language. 
— When my 2 would write her titles true, 
It raviſh'd is with fancy's wonder ment. a | 
Thoſe things which I here ſet down, do naturally take the 
ſenſe, and not reſpect petty awonderments. Bacon. 
The neighbours made a 2wornderment of it, and aſked him 
what he meant. L'Eftrange. 
Wo'NDERSTRUCK. adj. [wonder and firike.] Amazed. 
——- Aſcaniuvs, worderfiruck to lee 7 | 
That image of his filial piety. Dryd. Aneid. 
Wo'nDER-WORKING, adj, [from awonder and wworking.] 


One that does ſurpriſing things. 
Wo'xprovs. adj. [This is contracted from —— of 
ur- 


wWondler.] 1. Admirable; marvellous; ſtrange; 
rizing. 2. [Wondrous is bat barouſiy uſed for an adverb.] 
In a ſtrange degree, TO | 
. Fe credit of whoſe virtue reſt with thee; ; 
Wondrous indeed, if cauſe of ſuch effects. Milton. 
In ſuch charities ſhe paſs'd the day; | 
Twas wond'rous how ſhe found an hour to pray. Dryden. 


Reſearches into the ſprings of natural bodies, and their mo- 
tions, ſhould awaken us to admire the wonarous wiſdom of our 


Creator in all the works of nature. 
(2.) From that part where Moſes remembereth the giants, 


begotten by the ſons of good men upon the daughters of the 


wicked; did they ſteal thoſe wondrous great acts of their ancient 


kings and powerful giants, | - Raleigh, 
There is a place deep, wondrous deep, below | 
Which genuine night and horrours doe o'erflow. Cowley. - 


— To ſhun th' allurement is not hard 
To minds refoly'd, forewarn'd and well prepar'd ; 
But wound vous difficult, when once beſet, | | 
To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th' involving net. 
| | | | Ae a 
Ks — You are ſo beautiful, ; 
| So wondrous fair, you juſtify rebellion. 
Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, g | 
Are, as when women, wond rous fond of place. Pope. 


 Wo'npxovsLy,. adv. [from werdrous.] 1. To a ſtrange 
| degree. 2. In a ſtrange manner. 
(.) My lord led wondrouſly to diſcontent, 
This made * | 
Make to them the greater ſpeed, 


8 * 


Milton. 


Spenſer. A 


Watts. - 


| Dryden. 


Shak. 


2 bo) 
For fear that they too much ſhould bleed, 


Which wondroully her troubled. . Draytes, 
auch doctrines in the pidgeon houſe were taught; 
You need not aſk how wwondrouſly they wrought. 
Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 125 
Cloe complains, and <wondrouſly's aggriev'd. Granville. 
( 2.) Then medicines wound"roufly compos'd, the ſkilful 
leech applyed, . | Chapman. 


To Wonwr. 
To be Wow r. \ 

be accuſtomed ; to uſe; to be uſed. 
A yearly ſolemn feaſt ſhe won? to make, 


v. n. [Preterite and participle wort ; 


The day that firſt doth lead the year around. Sfenſer. 
Through power of that, his cunning thie-eries 
He wonts to work; that none the fame efpies. Spenſer. 


Jaſon the Theſſalian was wont to ſay, that ſome things 


puntan, Saxon; getuoonen, Dutch.] To 


muſt be done unjuſtly, that many things may be done juſtly. - 


. Bacon. 
T this night have dream'd; 
If dream'd, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
But of - offence and trouble. Milton's 
The eagle's fate and mine are one, 
Which on the ſhaft that made him die 
_ Eſpy'd a feather of his own, © | 
Wherewith he wont to ſoar ſo high. Waller. 
For others that he ſaw perplexed about the manage of their 
difficult affairs, he was wort to aſk them, when they would 
begin to truſt God, or permit him to govern the Ek 
Ee | | | N 
A mother was w1t always to indulge her daughters, when 
| any of them deſired ſquirrels or birds, but then they muſt keep 
them well. | Locks. 
Another. fort of ſophiſm is won? to be called an imperfect 
enumeration or falſe induction, when from a few experiments 
men infer general theorems. . Watts's Logick, 
Wore: n. /. [from the verb.] Cuſtom; habit; uſe. Out 
of uſe. | by 
Paſſing their time according to their auont, they waited for the 
coming of Phalantus, | | Sidney. 
Things natural in that regard forget their ordinary natural 
wort, that which is heayy mounting ſometime upwards of its 
own accord. | Hooker. 
Tis not his wort to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. Shakeſpeare. 
They are by ſudden alarm or watchword to be called out 
to their military motions under ſky. or covert, according to the 
ſeaſon, as was the Roman wort. — Milton. 


par. Loft. 


- 


Wo' x' r. A contraction of awould not : uſed for will not. 


Wo'nTED. part. adj. [from the verb.] Accuſtomed ; uſed; 
uſual : uſed both of perfons and things. | 
Her champion ſtout, to aid his friend, 
Again his wonted weapon proved. TG ih. 
So pray'd they, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover'd ſoon and wonted calm. Milton. 
The pond- frog would fain have gotten the other frog over; 
but ſhe was wonted to the place, and would not remove. 
Who have no houſe, fit round where once it was, Dy 
And with full eyes each awonted room require 
Haunting the yet warm aſhes of the place, | | 
As murther'd men walk where they did expire. Dryden. 


Wo'xnTEDNESs. n. J [from 4wonted.] State of being ac- 


cuſtomed to. Not in uſe. 
Did I ſee any thing more of Chriſt in thoſe that pretend to 
other modes of 22 I might ſuſpect my judgment 
biaſſed with prejudice or wortedneſs of opinion. Kine rles. 
Wo'nTLEess. adj. [from awont.] Unaccuſtomed ; unuſual. 
Obſolete. pints 1 C 
Wbither, love, wilt thou now carry me? 


What worn?/eſs fury do'ſt thou now inſpire 
Into my feeble breaſt, when full of thee. Spenſer. 


To Woo, v. 4. [ayogod, courted, Saxon.] 1. To court; 


* 


Spenſer, 


W 00 00 ' 
to ſue to for love. 2. To court ſolicitouſſy; to invite 
with importunity. A Ny 
(I.) We cannot fight for love, as men may do; . 
We ſhould be uu, and were not made to woo. Shakeſp. 
Same lay in dead mens ſkulls; and in thoſe holes 
; Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, | 
As twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems ; 
That wwc0'd to the flimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter d by. 
— Fancies and notions he purſues, 
Which ne'er had being but in thought: 
Each like the Grecian artiſt woos 
The image he himſelf has wrought. 
| My proud rival woos 
Another partner to his throne and bed. 

How is the loadſtone nature's ſubtle pride, 
By the rude iron 4v00'd,, and made a bride.. 
Oh, ſtretch thy reign, fair peace | from ſhore to ſhore, 
Till conqueſt ceaſe, and ſlav'ry be no more 
Till the er Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their ſable loves. 

(2.) Yet can ſhe love a foreign emperor, 

"Whom of great worth and pow'r ſhe hears to be 
If ſhe be wwo0'd but by ambaſſador, 
Or but his letters or his pictures ſee; | 

So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth ſtay, 

She wood and tempted is ten thouſand ways 

By theſe great pow'rs, which on the earth bear ſway, 
The wiſdom of the world, wealth, pleaſure, praile, 


* 


| | . | Davies. 
Sweet bird that ſhun'ſ the noiſe of folly, | 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-ſong. Milton. 


To Woo. v. n. To court; to make love. 
With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they «woo, 
When true felicity is but in two. Dryden. 
WOOD. -adj. [wods, Gothick ; pov, Saxon; woed, Dutch.] 
Mad; furious; raging. Obſolete. | 
Winds do rage as winds were wood, 
And cauſe ſpring tides to raiſe great flood. Tuſſer. 
Coal-black ſteeds yborn of helliſh brood, 
That on their ruſty bits did champ as they were 00d. 


Speſer. 

Calm the tempeſt of his paſſion wood 3 . 
The banks are overflown, when ſtopped is the flood. 
| Spenſer. 
Woob. n. /. [pute, Saxony woenud, Dutch.] 1. A large 
and thick collection of trees. 2. The ſubſtance of trees; 


timber. | | 
(1.) The wood-born people fall before her flat, 


"_. 


And worſhip her as goddeſs of the awood. - Spenſer, | 
8. Valentine is paſt: 75 
Begin theſe avood-birds but to cou le now? Shakeſp. 


The woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf and dull: 
There ſpeak and ſtrike. Shakeſp. Titus and Andronicus. 
__— Light thickens, and the crow | 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 


ſtand, - Drayton. . 
Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the woods,” | 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes. Dryden. 


(2.) Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging ſweet. Shakeſþ. 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted cement, 
made of pitch, roſin, and wood-aſhes, well incorporated. 


Boyle. 


Having filled it about five inches with throughly kindled 


awood-coals, we let it down into the glaſs. Boyle. 
Of long growth there ſtood 11 

A laurel's trunk, a venerable wood. Dryaen's An. 
The ſoft wood turners uſe commonly. '-» Moxon, 
The ſize of faggots and wood-ftacks differs, Mor timer. 
Herrings muſt be ſmoked with wood, _ Child. 


Woo xEMORE. 1. J A plant. 


4 


| Woo'pcock. n. J. (poducoc, Saxon; 


Sbaleſp. 
Prior. 
Philips. 


Cowley. 


Pape. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Amongſt his well-grown woods, the ſhag-hau'd fatyrs: 


* * «A : ; 
% BE 
i - o 
— 
* * : 
a 0 
by ” 


Woops ind. . [| [putbin», Saxon 

Woo'psine:y Honeyſuckle, 

N | — Beatrice, e'en now 

Couch'd in the wwoodbine coverture. 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, u 

heads garlands of 2woodbine and wild roſes. | 


- 


3 periclymenon, Lat.] 


Shaleſp. 
n their 
eacham. 


Holopax, Latin.] A 


bird of paſſage with a long bill; his food is not known. 


It is a word ludicrouſly uſed for a dunce. 


He hath bid me to a calve's head and a capon; ſhall I not 


find a wyodcock too. | | Shakeſp. 
Soon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies, " 
Her cleanly. pail the pretty houſewife bears. Gay. 


Woo'pep. aj. [from Won. Supplied with wood. 
| ——— I/ooded fo, | 


It makes a ſpring of all kinds that grow. Chapman, 
The lord Strutts have been poſſeſſed of a very great landed 
-eſtate, well-conditioned, wooded and watered.  Arbuthnot. © 


Woo'pDRINK. 2. . Decoction or infuſion of medicinal 

woods, as ſaſſaftas. 1 
The drinking elder-wine or aw00ddrinks are very uſeful, 

Floyer on the Humuurs, 


Woo'pen. adj. [from woed.] 
wood; timber. 2. Clumſy ; awkward. 
(1.) Like a ſtrutting player, whoſe conceit, 
Lies in his hamſtring, he doth think it rich 
Jo hear the awoodeh dialogue and found 
\ *T'wixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. Shakeſp. 
They uſed to vault or leap up; and therefore they had 
wooden horſes in their houſes and abroad. | 
| Macs | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Preſs'd with the burden, Czneus pants for breath; 
And on his ſhoulders bears the wooden death. Dryden, 
The haberdaſher ſtole off his hat that hung upon a wooden 
peg. 8 Addiſon, Spectator. 
(2.) I'Il win this lady Margaret: for whom? 
Why, for my king: tuſh, that's a good n thing. Shakeſp. 
When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure on it, Collier on Confidence, 
WooDFRE'TTER. n. /. [teres, Lat.] An inſect; a wood- 


worm. Ainſworth. 
Woo'pHoLE. u. /. [wood and Hole] Place where wood is 
laid up. | 


What ſhould I do? or whither turn ? amaz'd, 
Confounded to the dark receſs I fly, : 


Of woodbole. OF TE, | 
[wood and lang,] Woods ; 


Woo'pLanD. . / 
covered with woods. 2 | 
This houſhold beaſt, that us'd the woodland grounds, 
Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's: hounds, 

As down the ſtream he ſwam, 

He that rides poſt through a country, may, from the tran- 
ſient view, tell how the parts lie; here a moraſs, and there a 
river, woodland in one part, and favanas in another. Locke. 

By her awak d, the awood/and choir 

To hail the common god prepares; 

And tempts me to reſume the lyre, 
Soft warbling to the vernal airs. vo Fenton. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water ſeems to ſtrive again. Pope. 
Woo pTA RE. n. /. [galerita arborea, Latin.] A melo- 
dious ſort of wild la. | . | 
Woo'pLousEe. n. , [wood and louſe,}] An inſet. The 

millepes or woodlouſe is a ſmall inſect, it has only fourteen 
pair of ſhort legs; it is a very ſwift, runner, but it can 
occaſionally roll itſelf up into the form of a ball. They 


Ale found under old logs of wood or large ſtones, or be 


tween the bark and wood of decayed trees. 
| | Hill's Materia Medica. 
Wrap thyſelf up like a wedlouſe, and 


There is an inſe& chey call a awodlouſe, 55 
That folds up itſelf m itſelf for a houſe, 


Ld 


Dryden s An. 


1. Ligneous; made of 


* 


Philips. 
ground 


a \ 


SS 
ok 
KS. 


ane. + 
„„ +3; 


As round ag'a ball without head, without tal, 

Inclos'd cap-a-pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. Swift, 
Woo'pman: 2. F [wood and man.] A ſportſman; a 
hunter. * „„ 5 

Their un compoſed of ſo well ſorted mouths, that any 
man would perceive therein ſome kind of proportion, but the 
ſkilful woodmen did find a muſick. | Sidney. 
The duke is a better woodman than thou takeſt him for. 


This is ſome one like us rfight-foundered here, | 
Or elſe ſome neighbour wwdmran. Lebte, Milton. 
So when the woodman's toil her cave ſurrounds = 

And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds, 
With grief and rage the mother lion ſtung, 
Fearleſs herſelf, yet trembles for her young. Pope. 


Woo'DMoONGER, n. /. [wood and monger.] A woodleller. 
Woo'pniGcHTSHADE. n. / | ſelanum ſylvaticum, Latin,] 
A plant. | 
Woo'pnors, n. , Wild muſick. 
Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 
If Johnſon's learned ſock be on, 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpear, fancy's child, 
Warble his native unte s wild. | Milton. 
Voopny'MyH. n. ſ. [wood and nymph.] A fabled goddels 
of the woods. TE 
.Soft ſhe withdrew, and like a woodnymph light, 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, WEE Ih 
Betook her to the groves. Milton's Par, Loft. 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim, _ 
The woodnympbs, deck'd with daifies trim, 


Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep. Milton, 
WoopolrPERING. . ſ. Wood burnt on the altar. 
We caſt the lots for the woodeFering.. Neh. x. 34. 


Woo'peECKER.. . / [wood and perk ; picus martius, Lat.] 

A bird. e | 
The ſtructure of the tongue of the w9dpecker is very ſingu- 
lar, whether we look at its great length, its bones and muſcles, 
its incompaſſing parts of the neck and head, the better to exert 
itſelt in length, and, again, to retract it into its cell; and 
laftly, whether we look at its ſharp, horny, bearded point, and 
the gluey matter at the end of it, the better to ſtab and draw 
little maggots out of wood. Derham's Phyſico-theology. 
Woo'peiGtoNn or Woodculver. n. ſ. [palumbes, Lat.] A 

wild pigeon. „ 
Woo R OO. n. , [aſperula, Lat.] An herb. Ainſævarth. 
Woods ARE. A /. The froth called woodſare, being like 
a kind of ſpittle, is found upon herbs, as lavender and 


ſage. a * 


Woo'psEeRE. n. ſ. [wood and ſere.] Th 


is no ſap in the tree. Obſolete. 
From May'to October leave cropping, for why, 
In woodſerre, whatſoever thou croppeſt ſhall die. 
'Woo'psaARREL. n. ſ. ſoxys, Latin.] A plant. 
Woo'pwarD. n. ſ. [word and ward.] A foreſter. 


Miller . 


Woo'pworm. 7. J. [from word and worm ; coffis, Latin.] 


1 


A worm bred in wood. 


| Woo'py. adj. [from wood.) 1. Abounding with wood, 


2. Ligneous ; conſiſting of wood. 3. Relating to woods; 


ſilvan. ; | 
(1.) Oft in glimmering bow'rs and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades 

Of woody Ida's inmoſt grove. 

Four times ten days I've paſs'd 

this awoody maze, and human food | 
Milton's Par. Reg, 


Wand'ring | 
Nor tafted, nor had appetite, _ 
Diana's woody realms he next invades, 


And croſſes through the conſecrated ſhades. - Addiſon. 


( 2.) In the awody parts of plants, which are their bones, 
the principles are ſo compounded as to make them flexible with- 
: | Grew, 
Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, e err 
| | hes | 


out joints, and alſo elaſtick. 


ewoody in them, as graſs and hemlock. — _ 
153.) Wich the awvody nymphs when ſhe did play. Spenſer, 


Woo. ». , {trom  wove,] 


WOOL. . /. [pul, Saxon; wol/en, Dutch: ] 


Bacon. 
e time when there 


7er. 


Milton. 
: Woo'LLy. adj. {from 4woo!.] 
Conſiſting of wool. 


All the ſatyrs ſcorn their av90dy kind, RE et 
And henceforth ,nothing fair but her on earth they find. 
| : Spenſer. 


Woo'z. . / [from 00 One who courts a woman. 


The wcoers moſt are toucht on this oſtent, | 
To whom are dangers great and imminent, Chapman. 
Ariſtippus faid, that thoſe that ſtudied particular ſciences, 
and neglected philoſophy, were like Penelope's wert, that 
made love to the waiting woman. Bacon Afopbthegms. 
Uſurping 2vccers felt his thund'ring ſword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord: Creech. 
1. The fer of threads that 


croſſes the warp; the weft, 2. Texture; cloth. 
(7) The placing of the tangibleparts in length or tranſverſe, 
as in the warp and the awogf of textile, is more inward or more 


Bacon's Nat. Hiff. 


(2.) A veſt of purple flow'd, 
Iris had dipp'd the woof. 
5 ——— I muſt put off 
Theſe my ſky-robes, ſpun out of Iris, au. 
To ſpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 
Of ſofteſt woof, is bright Alcippe's care. 


Milton's Par. Loft. | 
Milton. 


Pope's OdyPe 's - 


Woo'ix Lx. adv. [from wooing ] Pleaſingly; ſo as to in- 


vite ſtay. 
Ihe temple- haunting martlet does approve,, 0 \ 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath | 
Smells woorrgly here. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
1. The fleece 


of ſheep ; that which is woven into cloth. 2. Any ſhort- 


thick hair. 
(1.) A gown made of the fineſt wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. Raleigh. 
Concerning their complaint for price of -woot, he would give 
orders that his commiſſioners ſnould cauſe clothiers to take avooy, . 
paying only two parts of the price. | Hayward. - 
Struthium is a root uſed by the woot-drefſers, Ar buthnot, 


(2.) In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Mool of bat and tongue of dog. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Woo'LFEL. u. /. [woot and fell.] Skin not firipped of 


the woo]. | 
Wool and awooFels were ever of little value in this kingdom, 
2 55 Davies on Ireland. 


WoL TN. adj. [from a]! Made of wool not finely 


dreſſed, and thence uſed likewiſe for any thing coarſe : it 
is likewiſe uſed in general for made of wool, as diſlinct 
from linen. 1 8 | 
; Jas wont 
To call them wooden vaſſals, things created 
To buy and ſell with groats. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. . 
I could not endure a huſband with a beard on his face : I had- 
rather lye in woodlen. Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 


Woollen cloth with tenter, linen ſcarcely. Bacon. 
At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 

Spite of his woolen night- cap. Dryden. 

Woo LLEV. n. // Cloth made of wool, | 

His breeches were of rugged woolen, | A 

And had been at the ſiege of Bullen. Hudibras. 
Odious ! in woollen twould a faint ca nc 

No, let a charming chintz and Bruſſels lace _ | 

Wrap my cold limbs and ſhade my lifeleſs face. Pope. 

He is a bel-eſprit and a awool/en draper. Swift. . 


1. Cloathed with wool. &. 
3. Reſembling wool. 
T5) When the work of generation was 
Between thgſe w breeders, | 
The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands. . Shakeſp. 
(2.) Some few, by temp'rance taught, approaching ſlow, 
To diſtant fate by eaſy journeys go : WET, ©; 
Gently they lay em down, as ev'ning ſheep 
On their own woolly fleeces ſoftly ſleep. 
(3.) ————— What ſignifies 0 
My fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurls, 


Dryden, 
 Shakeſp, 


- 


= — —_— —— 
c 


A 
— Nothing profits more 
Than frequent ſhows : O may ſt thou often tee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the 4waolly rain, 
Nutritious. | 


Pbili pr. 


Ne n. /. Cool, pack, and ſack.) 1. A bag 


Woo'rsack. of wool ;. a bundle of wool. 2. The 
| eat of the judges in the houſe of lords. 3. Any thing. 


- bulky without weight, 
(2.) At bar abuſive, on the bench unable, 


* 


Knave on the 2w90/ſack, fop at council table. 
- (4.) Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame wookack clergy by their fide, Claveland. 


WoL w ARD. adv, [wort and ward.] In wool. Not 


uſed. 3 | 
I have no ſhirt : I go wookward for penance. Shakeſp. 
Woor. u. . [rubicilla, Latin.) A bind. 
Woos. #. /. [alga, Latin.] See-weed. An herb. 
WORD. 2. /. {pop>, Saxon; woord, Dutch.] 1. A fingle 


part of ſpeech. 2. A ſhort diſcourſe. 3. Talk; diſ- 
courſe. 4. Diſpute ; verbal contention. Fl. : 
oral expreſſion ; living ſpeech. 6. Promiſe, 7. Signal; 


token; order. 8. Account; tidings ; meſſage. 9. De- 


claration ; purpoſe expreſſed. 10. Affirmation. 11. Serip- 
ture; word of God. 12. The ſecond perſon of the ever 


adorable Trinity. A ſcripture term. | 
(.) If you ſpeak three wordt, it will three times report you 
the three werd. £ Bacon. 
As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 
itſelf, ſo are words or names the marks of thoſe conceptions to 
the minds of them we converſe with. South*s Sermons, 


Amongſt men who confound their ideas with words, there 


| muſt be endleſs diſputes, wrangling, and jargon. Locke, 
Each wight who reads not, and but ſcans and ſpells, 
Each word catcher that lives on ſyllables. WR . A 


(2.) Shall I vouchſafe your worſhip a word or two ? 
— Two thouſand, and I'll vouchſafe thee the * 
| Shakeſp. 
A word, Lucilius, 
How he receiv'd you. | 
A. friend who ſhall own thee in thy loweſt condition, anſwer 
all thy wants, and, in a word never leave thee, South, 
In a word, the Goſpel deſcribes God to us in all reſpects 
ſuch a one as we would wiſh him to be. Tillotſon. 
(3.) Why ſhould calamity be full of words? | 
— Let them have ſcope, though what they do impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet they do eaſe the heart. = 
8 Shakeſp. Rich. TIT. 
He commanded the men to be ranged in battalions, and rid 
to every ſquadron, giving them ſuch words as were proper to 
the occaſion, . Clarendon. 
| If you diſlike the play, 
Pray make no words on't till the ſecond day, 
Or third be paſt 3 for we would have you know it, 


The loſs will fall on us, not on the poet. Denham. 
Ceaſe this contention : be thy words ſevere, | 
Sharp as he merits but the ſword forbear. Dryden. 


If wordt are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill, or unbecomingneſs of 


the faults, Locke, 
If II appear a little word-bound in my firſt ſolutions, J hope 


it will be imputed to the long diſuſe of ſpeech, Spectator. 
(4.) In argument upon a caſe, 5 
Some words there grew twixt Somerſet and me. Shakeſp. 


(5.) Found you no diſpleaſure by word or countenance, 

I'Il write thee a challenge, or I'll deliver thy indignation to 

him by word of mouth. ; 
Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund? Might not you 

Tranſport her purpoſes by word, Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

An eaſy way, by word of mouth communicated. to For 


Shateſp, 


* 


Shaleſp. Fuliu Czxſar. - 


Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 


V | 

I take your princely word for theſe redreſſes. 

EI give it you, and will maintain my word. , 
r Shbateſp. Henry IV. 
All of them ſtout and hard people, falſe of their wordt, 
treacherous in their practices, and mercileſs in their revenges. 


. 
. 
* 1 
S, 


The duke ſhall wield his conqu'ring ſword, : 
The king ſhall paſs his honeſt word. : Dryden. 
.) — Every ſoldier, kill his priſoners; | Kt 
Give the word through. Shakeſp. Henry V, 
 (8.) — Bring we word thither | h 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on my journey, HFShaleſp. Coriolanus, © 
— Two optick nerves ſhe ties, . 
Like ſpectacles acroſs the byes 3 , 
By which the ſpirits bring her word, 3. 
Whene'er the balls are fix'd or ſtirr'd. : Prior. 


(9.) I know you brave, and take you at you bord; 
That preſent ſervice which you vaunt, afford. Dryden, 
(10.) Every perſon has enough to do to work out his own 

falvation ; which, if we will take the apoſtle's word, is to be 
done with fear and trembling, - Decay of Piety. + 
I deſire not the reader ſhould take my word, and therefore I 
will ſet two of their diſcourſes. in the ſame light for every man 
to judge. | | Dryden 
(11,) They fay this church of England neither hath the 
word purely preached, nor the ſacraments ſincerely miniſtred. 
 {12.) Thou my Word, begotten fon, by thee 
This I perform. PR ä. 
Jo Wo Rb. v. u. [from the noun.] To diſpute. 
He that deſcends not to aword it with a ſhrew, does worſe 
than beat her, | IE firange. 
To Wo RD. v. a. To expreſs in proper words. | 
Whether his extemporary wording might not be a defect. 
Fell. 
Let us blacken him what we can, faid Harriſon of the bleſſed 
king, upon the wording and drawing up his charge againſt ap- 
proaching trial. | South. 
Whether I have improved theſe fables or no, in the wording 
or meaning of them, the book muſt ſtand or fall to itſelf. 
| 4s : a I' Efrange. 

The apology for the king is the ſame, but worded with 

greater deference to that great prince, 85 Addi ſon. 
Wo'R DV. adj, [from word.] Verboſe ; full of words. 
Phocion, beholding a awordy orator, while he was making 
a magnificent ſpeech full of vain promiſes, ſaid, I now fix 
my eyes upon a cypreſs- tree: it has all the pomp imaginable 
in its branches, leaves, and height, but it bears no fruit. 
. 5 ; | | g Speftator * 
We need not laviſn hours in awordy periods, | | 
As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philips's Briton, 
Intemp'rate rage, a wordy war, began. Pope, 
Wore. The preterite of wear. | x 
This on his helmet wore a lady's glove, 
And that a ſleeve embroider'd by his love. 
5 2 wife, the eager a deareſt, and the trueſt | 
t ever wore the name,  Rowe's Royal Convert. 
o WORK. v. n. pret. worked, or 8 [peoncan, 
' Saxon : werken, Dutch.] 1. To labour; to travail to 
toil. 2. To be in action; to be in motion. 3. To act; 
to carry on operations. 4. To operate as a manufacturer. 
5. To ferment. 6. To operate ; to have effect. 5. To 
obtain by diligence. 8. To act internally; to operate as 
- a purge, or other phyſick. 9. To act as on a ſubject. 10. 
To make way. 11. To be toſſed or agitated. . 
1 (1.) 2 . oy _ . 0 and work - 
© matc neſs ? life will be too ſhort,  Shakeſp. 
Go and ned; for no ſtraw ſhall be given you. Ex. v. {4 
Whether we work or play, or ſleep or wake, | 
Our life doth paſs, and with time's wings doth fly, Davies. 
__ (z.) Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes, 
en for fame's ſake . | 


We bend to that the aworking of the heart. 


Dryden „ | 


mag. 


n 

4 

io 8. 
5 # 


Within the earth. 


no people overcharged with tribute is fit for empire. 


that this opportunity ſhould not be loſt. 


with the nobility. 


upon defect of working, it is oft times converted. 
Moſt purges, heat a little; and all of them work beſt, that 


+ (10.) Body ſhall up to ſpirit work., 


Confus d with working ſands and rolling waves. 
To Work. v. a. preter. and participle paſſ. worked or 


_ wrought, 1. To labour; to manufacture; to form by 
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In Morat your hopes a crown deſign'd 


And all the woman WD within your mind. Dryden. 
9 — Our better part remains | % 
To work in cloſe deſign. . 8 Milton. 


(.) They that awork in fine flax. Iſaiab, xix. 9. 


(5. ) Into wine and ſtrong beer put ſome like ſubſtances, 


while they avork, which may make them fume and _— leſs. 
5 ” con. 

Fry the force of imagination upon ſtaying the working of 
beer, when the barm is put in. Bacon. 
If in the wort of beer, while it wor#eth, before it be tunned, 


the burrage be often changed with freſh, it will make a fove- 
reign drink for melancholy. 


IBacon's Natural Hiflory. 
(6.) — With ſome other buſineſs put the king | 
From theſe fad thoughts that ur too much upon him. 
* | : _ Shbakeſp. 
All things work together for good to them that love God. 
| 8 | Rom. viii. 28, 
Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the earth, 1 al ſo 
acon. 
Although the ſame tribute laid by conſent, or by impoſing. 
be all one to the purſe, yet it works diverſely on the a : 
acon. 


Theſe poſitive undertakings wwrozght upon many to think 
Clarendon. 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought ; 
To ſwerve from truth or change his conſtant mind. Milton. 
We ſee the workings of gratitude in the Iſraelites. South. 
Objects of pity, when the cauſe is new, 

Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. 
Poiſon will work againſt the 2 ; beware, 

For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden j un. Juvenal. 

When this reverence begins to wort in him, next conſider 


Dryden, 


his temper of mind, Locke. 


This fo wrought upon the child, that afterwards he deſired 


to be taught. h 8 
Humours and manners work more in the meaner ſort than 

. Adiiſen on Italy. 

The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards and a halt 
long; his colours are white, black, and red: of all ſerpents 


his bite is the moſt pernicious, yet worketk the ſloweſt. 
| Grew. 


* 


5 Without the king's aſſent 
You awwrought to be a legate. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(8.) - Work on, | 


My medicine, work! thus credulous fools are caught. 


I ſhould have doubted the operations of antimony, where 
uch a potion could not work. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, into which, 


is, cauſe the blood ſo to do, as do fermenting liquors, in warm 
weather, or in a warm room. | Grew's Coſmol. 


(9.) Let it be pain of body, or diſtreſs of mind, there's mat- 
ter yet left for philoſophy and conſtancy to work upon. 


f L*'Eftrange. 
Natural philoſophy has ſenſible objects to work upon; but 


then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its notions. 
Leh | Addi ſon. : 


The predictions Bickerſtaff publiſhed, relating to his death, 
too much affected and worked on his imagination. Swift. 
4 Milton, 

Who would truſt chance, ſince all men have the ſeeds 
Of good and ill, which ſhould work upward firſt, Dryden. 

(11.) Vex'd by wint'ry ſtorms, Benacus raves, 
Addiſon, 


labour. 2. To bring by action into any ſtate. 3. To in- 
fluence by ſucceſſive impulſes. 4. To make by gradual 


Brown. 


Locke. 


labour, and continued violence. 5. To produce by labour; 


to effect. 6. To manage; in a ſtate of motion; to put 


into motion. 7. To put to labour; to exert. 8. To em- 


broider with a needle ; as, the worked an apron. 9. To 


of ſpirits, but only by the unity of nature. 


COR 


Worx out, To eſſe by toil. 10. 7 Worn ar. To 
0 . 


_eraze ; to efface. 11. 


Work up. To raiſe. 
(1.) He could have told them of two or three gold mines“ 


and a ſilver mine, and given the reaſon why ny forbare to 
fro 


work them at that time, and when they left off from working 
them. | | Raleigh's Apoloty. 
The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrought from one 


form into another, *till it ſettled into an habitable earth, 


Burnet. 


This mint is to work off part of the metals found in the 
neighbouring mountains. | Addiſon. 


The young men acknowledge in love-letters, ſealed with a 


particular wax, with certain enchanting words aurought upon 


| the ſeals, that they died for her. Tatler. 
They now begin to wort the wond'rous frame, 8 
To ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame. Blackmore. 


The induſtry of the people works up all their native com- 
modities to the laſt degree of manufacture. Swift. 


(2.) So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour ſhines. Addiſon's Cato. 


(3.) If you would work any man, know his nature and 


faſhions, and fo lead him. Bacon. 
Jo haſten his deſtruction, come yourſelf, | eg 
And work your royal father to his ruin, A. Philips. 
(4.) Sidelong he works his way. - Milton. 


Through winds, and waves, and ſtorms he works his 


BY... | 
Impatient for the battle: one day more, 


Will ſet the victor thundering at our gates, Adui ſen. 
fe} — Fly the dreadful war, | 

That in thyſelf thy leſſer parts do move, | Is 

Outrageous anger, and woe-aworking jar. Spenſer, q-- 


Our light affliction for a moment aworketh for us a far more 
eternal weight of glory. | 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
We might work any effect, not holpen by the co-operation 


Moiſture, although it doth not paſs through bodies without 
communication of ſome ſubſtance, as heat and cold do, yet it 
worketh effects by qualifying of the heat and cold. Bacon. 

Such power, being above all that the underſtanding of man 
can conceive, may well work ſuch wonders, Drummond. 

God only. wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 

Among mens wits hath this confuſion aurought ; 

As the proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds did hit, 

By tongues confuſion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
. Of the tree, | | 
Which, taſted, works knowledge of good and evil, 
Thou may'ſ not: in the day thou eat'ſt, thou dy'ſt. 


Each herb he knew, that uo or good or ill, | 

More learn'd than Meſve, half as learn'd as Hill. Harte. 

(6.) Mere perſonal valour could not ſupply want of know- 

ledge in building and working ſhips. | Arbuthnots 
7. — Now, Marcus, thy virtue's on the proof; 

Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, work every nerve, 


And call up all thy father in thy foul, | Addiſon's Cato. 
(8.) I worked a violent leaf. T5 Shectator. 


(9. ) Not only every ſociety, but every 2 * perſon has 
enough to do to work out his own ſalvation. 


| ecay of Piet y. 
The mind takes the hint from the poet, and works out the 
reſt by the ſtrength of her own faculties. Adaiſon, 
(10.) Tears of joy for your returning ſpilt, | 


Work out and expiate our former guilt. Dryden. 


(11.) That which is wanting to work up the pity to a greater 
wes was not afforded me by the ſtory. Py | en. 


his lake reſembles à ſea, when worked up by ftorms. 


_ Addiſon. 


The ſun, that rolls his-chariot o'er their heads, 
Mort, up more fire and colour in their cheeks. | 
3 | 5 ' Addiſon's Cate. 
* We ſhould inure ourſglves to ſuch thoughts, till they have 
worked up our ſouls into filial awe wa 


Ff 


love of him. 
Atterpurys 


* 


Bacon. ; 


Milton, 
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eee a ne ak 
Worx. z. / [peope, Saxon; werk, Dutch.) 


Any fabrick or compages of art. 6. Action; feat; deed. 


7. Any thing made. 8. Operation. 9. Effect; conſe - 
10. Management; treatment. 11. 


quence of agency. 
To ſet on Worx. To employ ; to engage. 
(1.) Bread, correction, and awork for a ſervant. 
| s | Ecclaſ. xxxiii. 
In the bottom of ſome mines in Germany there grow vege- 
tables, which the avork-folks ſay have magical virtue. Bacon. 
The ground, unbid, gives more than we can aſk ; 


But wor# is pleaſure, we chuſe our taſk, Dryaen. 


(2.) All the world is perpetually at work, only that our poor 


mortal lives ſhould pals the happier for that little time we poſ- 


ſeſs them, or elſe end the better when we loſe them: upon this 


' eccahion riches came to be coveted, honours eſteemed, friend- 
ſhip purſued, and virtues admired. Temple 
(3) It is pleaſant to ſee what wcr& our adverſaries make with 
this innocent canon: ſometimes tis a mere forgery of hereticks, 
and ſometimes the biſhops that met there were not ſo wiſe as 
they ſhould have been. | Stillingfleet. 
(4.) —— Round her work ſhe did empale, 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flowers, 5 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. | Spenſer. 
That handkerchief you gave me: I muſt take out the work: 
a likely piece of work, that you ſhould find it in your cham- 
ber, and know not who left it there. This 1s ſome minx's 
token, and I muſt take out the work? There, give it your 
hobbyhorſe : whereſoever you had it, I'll take out no work on't, 
Shakeſp. Oi hello. 
Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine work: This 
makes her often ſit working in bed until noon. Law. 
(;.) Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th* approaches of too warm a ſun. e. 
(6.) The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to works of charity, 
have rendered it neceſſary in every Chriſtian commonwealth by 


Jaws to ſecure propriety. ; Hammond. 
Nothing lovelier can be found m woman, 
Than good works in her huſband to promote. Milton. 
Not in the works of bloody Mars employ'd, 
The wanton youth mglorious peace enjoy'd. Pope, 


(J.) Where is that holy fire, which verſe is fad 
To have? Is that enchanting force decay d? | 
Verſe, that draws naturess works from nature's law, 
Thee, her beſt avork, to her work cannot draw. 
O faireſt of creation ! laſt and beſt. 7 
Of all God's works ! creature, in whom excels 
Whatever can to ſight or thought be form d; 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, 27 
How art thou loſt ! Milton's Par. Loft. 
(8.) As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixt bodies, 
which is the chief wor of elements, and requires an intire ap- 
plication of the agents, water hath the principality and exceſs 
Over earth. . | Digby. 
(9.) — Fancy 8 3 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams. Milton. 


(10. ) Let him alone; I'll go another way to work with him, 


| Shakeſp. 

(11.) It ſetteth thoſe wits on work in better things, which 

. would be elfe employed in worſe. „ 

Wo'xxexr, n. /. [from wor z.] One that works. 

Ve fair nymphs, which oftentimes have loved 

The cruel worker of your kindly ſmarts, if | 

Prepare yourſelves, and open wide your hearts. Spenſer. 

His father was a worker in braſs. 1 Kings, vii. 14. 

| You ſpoke me fair; but betrayed me: depart from me, you 

profeſſors of holineſs, but workers of iniquity. - Sauth, 


'Wo'xxrtLLow. n. J. [work and 
in the ſaine work with another. 


Timotheus, my workfellww, and Lucius, falute you. 


| 1. Toil; Wolnkno us:. 
labour ; employment. 2. A ſtate of labour. 3. Bungling Wo'xKIinNGHOUSE. 
attempt. 4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 5. 


«= — Q = 


n. /, [from work and B.] 1, A 
| place in which any manutsQuie is. 
carried on, 2, A place where idlers and vagabonds are 
condemned to labour. fl | 


„ * 


Wo'Rx KING DA. n. /. [work and day.] Day 


WolKKMxANLN. ad}. rom workmen.] 


WolRKMAN SHIP. mn. , [from wwrkman.] 


Donne. 


the workmanſhip of his regal hand. 


able creatures ? 


0 


(r.) The quick forge and wworkimghouſe of thought. 
5 Shakeſp. H. V. 
Protogenes had his workhouſe in a garden out of town, where 
he was daily fimſhing thoſe pieces he Rm, | Dryden,. 
(2.) Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and pil. 
ferers ? Eſteem and promote thoſe uſeful charities which remove 
ſuch peſts into priſons and workouſes, Atterbury , 
| y on which 
labour is permitted; not the ſabbath ; it thereſore is taken 
for coarſe and common. - | 
How full of briars is this w0rkingday world, Shakeſp. 
Will you have me, lady: . 
No, my lord, unleſs I might have another for w ning - 
days ; your grace is too coſtly to wear every day. Shakeſp. 


Wo'kk Man. n. /. [work and man.] An artificer ; a ma- 


ker of any thing. 
When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, | 
T bey do confound their {kill in covetouſneſs. Shgk. 
If prudence works, who is a more cunning .workman ? 
There was no other cauſe preceding than his own will, no o- 


ther matter than his own power, no other <v0r4an than his 


own. word, and no other conſideration than his own infinite: 


goodneſs, | | X Raligh. 
They have inſcribed the pedeſtal, to ſhew their value for 
the woman. Addiſon on Italy. 


Skilſul; well 
performed ; workmanlike. | 


WolRKMANLY. adv, Skilfully ; in a manner becoming a 


workman, | . 

It having but fortie foot æworimanly dight, 
Take faffron enough for a lord and a knight. 

We will fetch thee ſtraight 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds, 

And at that fight ſhall ad Apollo weep, * 

So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 


Tufſers: 


Shak. 
1. Manufac- 
ture; ſomething made by any one. 2. The ſkill of a 
worker; the degree of {kill diſcovered in any manulac=- 
ture: 3. The art of working. 
(z.) Nor any ſkill'd in workmanſhip emboſs'd, 

Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare | 
With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſer . 
By how much Adam exceeded all men in perfection, by be- 
ing the immediate workmanſbip of God, by ſo much did that 
choſen garden exceed all parts of the world. Raleig b. 
He moulded him to his own idea, delighting in the choice of 
the materials; and afterwards, as great architects uſe to do, in 
| Wotton. 
What more reaſonable than to think, that if we be God's 
workmanſhip, he ſhall ſet this mark of himſelf upon all reaſon- 
| Tillotſon. 

(2.) The Tritonian goddeſs having heard. 5 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due rewarxed 
For her praiſe-worthy workmanſbip to yield. Spenſer s. - 
The wand'ring ſtreams, in whoſe entrancing gyres + 

Wiſe Nature off herſelf her workmanſhip admires, 
an | | Drayton. 
(3+) If there were no metals, tis a myſtery to me how Tabal- 5 
cain could ever have taught the workmanſhip and uſe of them. 
| Med ward Natural Hiſtory. 


fellow.] One engaged Wo'rkMasTER, . , [work and maſter.] The performer 


of any work. | 
What time this world's great workmafler did caſt 


To make all things, ſuch as we now behold, 


e 
It ſeems that he before his eyes had plac de | 
A goodly pattern, to whoſe perfect mould 1 
He facnich d them ſo comely. | Sponſer. 
Every carpenter and workmaſter that laboureth. 0 10 
\ $ 0 | Eccl, xxxviii. 
Deſire, which tends to know 


* The works of God, thereby to glorify | 8 
The great workmaſter, leads to no exceſs. . Milton. 


Wo'xxwoman. z. . [work and woman.] 1. A woman 
ſkilled in needle work. 2. A woman that works for 
hire. | g | 

(1.) The moſt fine-fingred a9rkwoman on ground, 
- Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed. Spenſer. 

Wo'rxxyDay. 2. [Corrupted from workingday.] The 
day not the ſabbath. SAY 

Tell her but a workday fortune. Shak. 
Sunday, the other days, and thou * 
Make up one man; whoſe face thou art, 
The workydays are the back part. 
Holydays, if haply ſhe were gone, 3 
Like workydays, I wiſh would toon be done. G 
WORLD. . /. {.popl>v, Saxon; were/d, Dutch. ]J 1. 
World is the great colleQive idea of all bodies whatever. 
Locke. 2. Syitem of beings. 3. The earth ; the terra-, 
quedus globe. 4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 5. A ſe- 
cular life. 6. Publick life; the publick. 7. Buſineſs of 
life 3 trouble of life. 8. Great multitude. 9. Mankind; 
an hyperbolical expreſſion for many: all the world is a fa- 
vourite phraſe in French, for many. 10. Courſe of life. 
11. Univerſal empire. 12. The manners of men; the 
praQtice of life. - 13. Every thing that the world contains. 
14. A large tract of country; a wide compaſs of things. 
15. A colſection of wonders ; a wonder. Obſolete, 16. 
Time. A ſenſe originally Saxon; now only uſed in World 
evithout end. ty. In the world. In poſſibility. 18. 
For all the world. ExaQly. A ludicrous ſenſe ; now 
little uſed. | . 
(2.) Begotten before all worlds.  Nicene Creed. 
God hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his ſon, by 
whom he made the worlds. Hebr. 'E 2 
Ie Know how this worl4 
Of heav'n and earth conſpicuous firſt began. Milton, 
(3. — He the aworid 
Built on circumfluous waters. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Ferdinand Magellanus was the firſt that compaſſed the whole 
world. . 4 Heylyn, 

(s 4.) I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable; to do good ſometime = 
Shak, Macbeth. 


Accounted dangerous folly, | r 
The making of a will is generally an uneaſy taſk, as bein 


Herbert. 


at once a double parting with the world, Fell. 
I was not come into the world then. | 8 


He wittingly brought evil into the awor id. 


Co 
Chriftian fortitude conſiſts in ſuffering for the love of God, 


whatever hardſhips can befal in the wor/d. : | 
(.) Happy is ſhe that from the aur /d retires, 
And carries with her what the awor/4 admires. 
Thrice happy ſhe, whoſe young thoughts fixt above, 
While ſhe is lovely, does to heav'n make love 
I need not urge your promiſe, ere you find 
An entrance here, to leave the world behind? 


Dryden, 


world ; the variety of pleaſures and intereſts which ſteal away 
dur affections from God. Sometimes we are to underſtand the 
men of the world, with whoſe ſolicitations we are fo apt to 
comply. | Rogers's Sermons. 
(s.) Why doſt thou ſhew me thus to th” world ? 
Bear me to priſon. -  ... Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Hence baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the wor/d; = 
And world-exil'd is death, : Shak, Rom. and Jul. 
(7+) Here I'll ſet P my everlaſting reſt, Y 
And ſhake the yoke of man's ſuſpicious ſtars 
From this 4vorid-wearied fleſh, 


— 


Walter. : 
By the wwor/d, we ſometimes underſtand the things of this 


(.) You a worli of curſes undergo, 


Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means. \ Shak. + 


Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 


For you in my reſpect are all the world. _ Shak, 


1 leave to ſpeak of a world of other attempts furniſhed by 


kings. Kaleigbs Apolagy. 
Garments richly woven | P 
And worlds of prize. Chapman. 
In double fiftic ſable barks : with him a awor/4 of men 
Moſt ſtrong and full of valure went. Chapman. 
What a world, of contradiftions would follow upon the 
contrary opinion, and what a world of confuſions upon the 


contrary practice. | Biſhop Sanderſon. 
- Juſt ſo romances are, for what elſe „ 
Is in them all, but love and battles ? 
O' th' firſt of theſe we have no great matter . 
To treat of, but a world o' th' latter. Hudi bra; 


It brought into this world a avorld of woe. Milton. 
There were a world of paintings, and among the reſt the 
picture of a lion. L' Effrange. 


Marriage draws a world of buſineſs on our hands, ſubjects 


us to law-ſuits, and loads us with domeſtick cares. Dryd. 
From thy corporeal priſon freed, 
Soon haſt thou reach'd the goal with mended pace; 
A world of woes diſpatch'd in little ſpace. Dryden. 
Why will you fight againſt fo ſweet a paſſion, 7 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms? Addiſon. 
(9.) This hath bred high terms of ſeparation between ſuch 
and the reft of the wor/d, whereby the one fort are named the 
brethren, the godly ; the other worldlings, tune-ſeryers, pleaſ- 
ers of men more than of God. | ker. 
"Tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd. ' 
Thus the world may ſee what tis to innovate ! . 
He was willing to declare to all the world, that, as he had 


Shak. K. Lear. 
Drayton. 


been brought up in that religion eftabliſhed in the church of 


England, ſo he could maintain the ſame by unanſwerable rea- 
ſons. Clarendon. 


We turn them over to the ſtudy of beauty and dreſs, and 


the whole world conſpires to make them think of nothing elſe. 
| | | Law. 


(29. Perſons of conſcience will be afraid to begin the world 
unju | Yo | 
(11.) Rome was to ſway the world. Milton, 
This through the eaſt juſt vengeance hurl'd, 
Love loſt _e Antony the world. 


o 


Prior. 


(12.) Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs, Old folks 
have diſcretion, and know the world. Shakeſps 
What ſtart at this! when ſixty years have ſpread 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head? 7 
Is this the all obſerving age could gain? 7 
Or haſt thou known the wwor/ fo long in vain ? Dryd. 


If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 


May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addiſon's Cato, 
The girl might paſs, if we could get her | 

To know the avorld a little better; — — 

To know the word a modern phraſe | 

For viſits, ombre, balls and plays. | Swift, 


(13.) Had I now a thouſand worlds, I would give them all. 
for one year more, that I might preſent to God one year of 
ſuch devotion and good works, as I neyer before ſo much as in- 
tended, x Law, 

(14+) Tis I who love's Columbus am, tis I, 5 
That muſt new worlds in it deſcry. Cowley, 
 * (15) The baſſa having recommended Barbaruſſa, it was a 
wortd to ſee, how the court was changed upon him. Knolles, 
(17.) All the precautions in the world were taken for the 
marriage of his younger brother. Addijon. 

(18.) He had 3 horns like a bull, 2 2 3 

many eyes upon his as my mare h apples, a 
for all the wverld ſo placed. e 5 
Wo'nLptixzss. n. .. [from worldly.) Covetouſneſs ; ad- 
dictedneſa to gain. ee 
en 


Clariſſa. | 
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Worx. . /. pepe, Saxon; werk, Dutch.) 


Any fabrick or compages of art. 6. Action; feat; deed. 
7. Any thing made. 8. Operation. 9. Effect; conſe- 
quence of agency. 10. Management ; treatment. 11. 
To ſet on Worx. To employ ; to engage. 


(a.)*Bread, correction, and work for a ſervant. - 
Eccluf. xxxiii. 


In the bottom of ſome mines in Germany there grow vege- | 


tables, which the avork-folks ſay have magical virtue. Bacon. 
The ground, unbid, gives more than we can aſk 
But work is pleaſure, we chuſe our taſk, Dryden. 


(2.) All the world is perpetually at work, only that our poor 
mortal lives ſhould paſs the happier for that little time we poſ- 


ſeſs them, or elſe end the better when we loſe them: upon this 


occaſion riches came to be coveted, honours eſteemed, friend- 


. ſhip purſued, and virtues admired. Temple 
(3-) It is pleaſant to ſee what work our adverſaries make with 


this innocent canon: ſometimes 'tis a mere forgery of hereticks, 


and ſometimes the biſhops that met there were not. ſo wiſe as 


they ſhould have been. | Stillingfleet. 
(4.) —— Round her work ſhe did empale, 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trall. . Spenſer. 


That handkerchief you gave me: I muſt take out the work : 

a likely piece of work, that you ſhould find it in your cham- 
ber, and know not who left it there. 
token, and I muſt take out the work? There, give it your 
hobbyhorſe ; whereſoever you had it, I'll take out no work on't. 
Shakeſp. Oi hello. 

Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine work: This 
makes her often fit working in bed until noon. Law. 
(5.) Nor was the vork impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th' approaches of too warm a fun. Pope. 
16.) The Ne of riches to works of charity, 
have rendered it neceſſary in every Chriſtian commonwealth by 


Jaws to ſecure propriety.  __ Hammond, 
Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, | 
Than good works in her huſband to promote. Milton. 
Not in the wrks of bloody Mars employ'd, 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd. Pope. 


(7.) Where is that holy fire, which verſe is faid 
To have? Is that enchanting force decay d:? 
Verſe, that draws naturess works from nature's law, 
Thee, her beſt avork, to her work cannot draw. 
O faireſt of creation ! laſt and beſt. 
Of all God's works ! creature, in whom excels - 
Whatever can to ſight or thought be form'd ; 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, . 
How art thou loſt ! Milton's Par. Left. 
(8.) As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixt bodies, 
which is the chief work of elements, and requires an intire ap- 
plication of the agents, water hath the principality and exceſs 
over earth, Digby. 


Milton, 


Donne. 


9. — Fancy Z 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams. 


| (20,) Let him alone; I'll go another way to work with him, 


(11.) It ſetteth thoſe wits on work in better things, which 
would be elfe employed in worſe. 3 


Wolx KR. n. , [from work.] One that works. 


Ae fair nymphs, which oftentimes have loved 
The cruel worker of your kindly ſmarts, a | 
Prepare yourſelves, and open wide your hearts. 
His father was a worker in braſs. 1 Kings, vii. 14. 

Lou ſpoke me fair; but betrayed me: depart from me, you 
profeſſors of holineſs, but workers of iniquity. Sauth, 


| 1: Toil Wolnknovst. | 
labour ; employment. 2. A ſtate of labour. 3. Bungling Wok RN sg. 


attempt. 4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 5. carried on, 


condemned to labour. 


WolREKINCGCDAV. n. /. [work and day.] Da 


Wo'kKkMaAN. n. / 


This is ſome minx's. 


; Fe - ; 
Wo'xkMANLY. adj. [from workman.] 


Wo'rkmansSHle, mn. , [from wworkman.] 


able creatures? 


Spenſer. 


n. /; [from wwork and S.] 1. A 
place in which any manutsQuie is 
2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are 


. 


(r.) The quick forge and wworkinghouſe of thought. 
: | 1 Shakeſp. H. , 
Protogenes had his workhouſe in a garden out of town, where 
he was daily fimſhing thoſe pieces he ap . Dryden,. 
(2.) Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and pil. 
ferers ? Eſteem and promote thoſe uſeful charities which remove 
ſuch peſts into priſons and wor #louſes, Atterbury , 
on which 
labour is permitted ; not the ſabbath ; it thereſore is taken 
for coarſe and common. 13 25 
How full of briars is this 2w0rkingday world, Shakeſp. 
Will you have me, lady ? | 
No, my lord, unleſs I might have another for working» 
days ; your grace is too coſtly to wear every day. Shakeſps 


[work and man.] An artificer; a ma- 


ker of any thing. 
When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, . 
They do confound their ſkill in covetouſneſs. Shgk. 


It prudence works, who is a more cunning aworkman ? 
Wiſdam. 


There was no other cauſe preceding than his own will, no o- 


ther matter than his own power, no other wv0r4man than his 
own. word, and no other conſideration than his own infinite: 


goodneſs, TOS Ralcigh.. 
They have inſcribed the pedeſtal, to ſhew their value for 
the workman. | Addiſon on Italy. 


Skilſul; well 
performed; workmanlike. : 


Wo'xxManliy. adv, Skilfully ; in a manner becoming a 


workman, | 
It having but fortie foot 2vorkmanly dight, 
Take faffron enough for a lord and a knight. 
We will fetch thee ſtraight 


* 


5 Tuſſere: | 


Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, | 
. Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds, 

And at that fight ſhall ad Apollo weep, © . 

So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn, Shak. 
| 1. Manufac- 
ture; ſomething made by any one. 2. The ſkill of a 
worker; the degree of ſkill diſcovered in any manuſac- 
ture. 3. The art of working. | CAT 

(1.) Nor any ſkill'd in 3 emboſs'd, - 
Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 


With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſer. . 


By how much Adam exceeded all men in perfection, by be- 


ing the immediate wrkmanſbip of God, by ſo much did that 
choſen garden exceed all parts of the world. Raleigh. 

He moulded him. to his own idea, delighting in the choice of 
the materials ; and afterwards, as great architects uſe to do, -in 
the workmanſhip of his regal hand. Wotton. 

What more reaſonable than to think, that if we be God's 
workmanſhip, he ſhall ſet this mark of himſelf upon all reaſon- 


| Tillotſon. 
(2.) The Tritonian goddeſs having heard. Po”. 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward . © 
For her praiſe-worthy workmanſbip to yield. Spenſer .. 
The wand' ring ſtreams, in whoſe entrancing gyres - 
Wiſe Nature oft herſelf her workmanſhip * 
\ Anon. 
(3.) If there were no metals, tis a myſtery to me how Tabal-. 
cain could ever have taught the workmanſhip and uſe af them. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


 Wo'xxrELLow. u. J. [work and fellow.] One engaged Wo'axmasrER, n. |. [work and maſter.] The performer 


in the ſaine work with another, | 
Timotheus, my workfelbw, and Lucius, ſalute you. 


of any work. | 
What time this world's great workmafler did caſt 
To make all things, ſuch as we now behold, © 


„ 


A goodly pattern, to whoſe perfect mould 


be It ſeems that he before-his eyes had plac'd '% 


He faſhion'd them ſo comely. | Spenſer. 
Every carpenter and workmaſter that laboureth. 


| | | Eccl, xxxviii. 
Deſire, which tends to know _ 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 3 
The great workmaſter, leads to no exceſs. . Milton. 


Wo'xxwoman. . . [work and woman.] 1. A woman 


- 


ſkilled in needle-woik. 2. A woman that works for 


hire. ä b 
(1.) The moſt fine-fingred aw9rkwoman on ground, 


Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed. Spenſer. 


Wo'rxvpay. n. / [Corrupted from workingday.] 'The 


day not the fabbath. 
Tel! her but a workiday fortune. 8 Shak. 
Sunday, the other days, and thou | 
Make up one man ; whole tace thou art, 


The workydays are the back part.. , Herbert. 
Holydays, if haply ſhe were gone, 5 
Like workydays, I wiſh would toon be done. Gay. 


WORLD. . /. C popld, Saxon; were/d, Dutch.) 1. 


gqueous globe. 4 


From this ar l- wearied fleſh, Sbat. Ron. 


little uſed. 


comply 


World is the great collective idea of all bodies whatever. 
Locke.- 2. Syſtem of beings. The earth; the terra- 
. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 5. A ſe- 
cular life. 6. Publick life; the publick. 7. Buſineſs of 


life 5 trouble of life. 8. Great multitude. 9. Mankind; 


an hyperbolical ay, e for many : all the world is a fa- 
vourite phraſe in French, for many. 10. Courſe of life. 
11. Univerſal empire. 12. The manners of men; the 
practice of life. 13. Every thing that the world contains. 
14. A large tract of country; a wide compaſs of things. 
15. A collection of wonders ; a wonder. 
Time. - A ſenſe originally Saxon ; now only uſed in World 
vit hout end. 17. In the world. In poſſibility. 18. 
For all the world. ExaQly. A ludicrous ſenſe ; now 


(2.) Begotten before all worlds. Nicene Creed. 


God hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his ſon, by 
whom he made the worlds. : 


Hebr. 1. 2. 


. 


| Know how this wor/4 

Of heav'n and earth conſpicuous firſt began. Milton, 

(3-) — He the world | 7 

Built on circumfluous waters. | Milt. Par. Loft. 

Ferdinand Magellanus was the firſt that compaſſed the whole 
avorld, | 5 |  Heylyn, 
(4.) I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 43 5 

Is often laudable; to do good ſometime : 
Shak. Macbeth. 


Accounted dangerous folly. | 
The making of a will is generally an uneaſy taſk, as bein 


at once a double parting with the wor/d, Fell. 


J was not come into the world then.  £C'Eftrange. 
He wittingly brought evil into the world. oo 
_ Chriſtian fortitude conſiſts in ſuffering for the love of God, 
whatever hardſhips can befal in the word. Dryden. 
(.) Happy is ſhe that from the aud retires, 
And carries with her what the urid admires. . 
Thrice happy ſhe, whoſe young thoughts fixt above, 
| While ſhe is lovely, does to heav'n make love; 
I need not urge your promiſe, ere you find A DOR 
An entrance #2 to leave the world behind? Waller. 
By the world, we ſometimes underſtand the things of this 
world; the variety of pleaſures and intereſts which ſteal away 
our affections from God. Sometimes we are to underſtand the 


men of the avorld, with whoſe ſolicitations we are fo apt to 
| Ropers's Sermons. 


(6.) Why doſt thou ſhew me thus to th a 
Bear me to priſon.  .. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Hlence baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the word ; Fey vt? 
And world-exil'd is death. Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
(7+) Here I'll ſet up my everlaſting reſt, 79 
And ſhake the yoke of man's ſuſpicious ſtars 


ers of men more 


bſolete. 16. 


for all the world fo placed. | 
Wo'zrprLingss. u. ,. [from worldly.) Covetouſneſs ; ad- 


and uz, diQtedneſs to gain, 
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| (8.) You a rd of curſes undergo, 


Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means. 
Nor doth this wood lack ur, of company; | 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. . _ Shaps 


; I leave to ſpeak of a cod of other attempts furniſhed by 
kings. KRaleigb's Apology. 


Garments richly woven 

And worlds of prize. Chapman. 
In double fiftic ſable barks : with him a wor/4 of men 

Moſt ſtrong and full of valure went. Chapman. 

What a cord of contradictions would follow upon the 

contrary opinion, and what a world of confuſions upon the 


contrary practice. Biſhop Sanderſon. 
. . Juſt ſo romances are, for what elſe 5 
Is in them all, but love and battles ? 
O* th' firſt of theſe we have no great matter | 
To treat of, but a world o' th' latter. Hudi bra; 


It brought into this world a avorld of woe. Milton. 
There were a world of paintings, and among the reſt the 
picture of a lion. 
— Marriage draws a world of bufineſs on our hands, ſubjects 
us to law-ſuits, and loads us with domeſtick cares. Dryd. 
From thy corporeal priſon freed, 
Soon haſt thou reach'd the goal with mended pace; 
A world of woes diſpatch'd in little ſpace. Dryden. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, . 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms? Addiſon. 
(9.) This hath bred high terms of ſeparation between fuck 
and the reſt of the awor/d, whereby the one fort are named the 
brethren, the godly z the other worldlings, time-ſeryers, pleaſ- 
fo of God. : Hoo . 
"Tis the duke's pleaſure, | 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd. Shak. K. Lear. 
Thus the world may ſee what tis to innovate ! Draytons 
He was willing to declare to all the world, that, as he had 


been brought up in that religion eftabliſhed in the church of 


England, ſo he could maintain the ſame by unanſwerable rea- 


ſons. Clarendon. ' 


We turn them over to the ſtudy of beauty and dreſs, and 


the whole world conſpires to make them think of nothing elſe. 
Law. 


(70.) Perſons of conſcience will be afraid to begin the world 


unjuſtly, Clariſſa. 
(I.) Rome was to ſway the world. Milton, 
This through the eaſt juſt vengeance hurl'd, 
Loye loſt poor Antony the a ld. - Prior. 


(12. ) Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs, Old folks 
have diſcretion, and know the world. Sbaleſp. 
What ſtart at this! when ſixty years have ſpread 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head? | 
Is this the all obſerving age could gain ? 
Or haſt thou known the world ſo long in vain ? Dryd. 
If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 


May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addiſon's Cato, 
The girl might paſs, if we could get her 

To know the world a little better; 5 

To know the ævorld ! a modern phraſe | 

For viſits, ombre, balls and plays. Swift. 


(13.) Had I now a thouſand werd, I would give them all 
for one year more, that I might preſent to God one year of 


ſuch devotion and good works, as I never before ſo much as in- 
tetided, op 


Law, 
(14.) *Tis I who love's Columbus am, tis I, 

That muſt new ads in it deſery. Cowley. 
(15.) The baſſa having recommended Barbaruſſa, it was a 
world to ſee, how the court was changed upon him. Knolles, 
(17.) All the precautions in the world were taken for the 
marriage of his younger brother. | Addi/on. 
(18.) He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as 
many eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, N, 


If 


Shak. : 


L*'Eftrange. , 
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Won Lp. adj. [from world.] 
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3.) Phyſicians obſerve theſe Worms engendered within the: 


| AL LDLING, . / [from world.] A mortal ſet upon 
Pgafeminded wretches ! are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary awor/ings, as for reſpect of gain to 
Het fo much time paſs. | Sidney. 
The one fort are named the brethren, the godly ; the other 
worldlings, timeſervers, and pleaſers of meñ more than pleaſ- 
ers of God, UT Z 
Soc of the world and aworldlings, 
Great Mammon! greateſt god below the ſky. Spenſer. 
For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream; 
Poor deer, quoth be, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more | 
To that which had too much. Shak. As you like it. 
That other on his friends his thoughts beſtows: 
The covetous wworldling, in his anxious mind, 
Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryd. 
If we conſider the expectations of futurity, the world ing 
gives up the argument. Rogers. 


2. Bent 
3. Hu- 


this life, in contradliſtinction to the life to come. 
upon this world; not attentive to a future ſtate. 


man; common; belonging to the world. 

(I.) He is divinely bent to meditation; 
And in no worldly ſuits would he be moved, 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe, _. Shak. R. III. 
Haſt thou not wwor/dly pleaſure at command ? Shak. 
"The fortitude of a chriltian conſiſts in patience, not in enter- 
prizes which the poets call heroic, and which are commonly the 
effects of intereſt, pride, and worldly honour. Dryd. 
Compare the happineſs of men and beaſts no farther than it 
reſults frem worldly advantages. Atterbury. 
As to worldly affairs, which my friends thought ſo heavy 


upon me, they are molt of them of our own making, and fall 


away as ſoon as we know ourſelves, Law. 

£2.) They'll practiſe how to live ſecure, 

Morlaly or diſſolute, on that their lords | 
Milt. Par. Loft. 


Shall leave them to enjoy. 
(.) Many years it hath continued, ſtanding by no other 
worldly mean, but that one only hand which erected it. 
| 5 5 | Hooker. 
Times and places are approved witneſſes of worldly actions. 

| Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 


Wo'xLDry. adv. [from world.) With relation to the pre- 


* 


2. A poiſonous ſerpent. 


ſent life. 


It is a token of a avorldiy wiſe man, not to contend in vain 


Raleigh. 


2yainſt the nature of times wherein he liveth, 
Subverting worldly ſtrong and worldly wile, 
By ſimply meek. © Milt. Par. Loft. 
This cannot be done, if my will be worldly, or voluptuouſly 
diſpoſed. | South's Sermons. 


Since your mind is wor/4ly bent, 


Therefore of the two gifts in my diſpoſe, 


Think ere you ſpeak; I grant you leave to chooſe. Dryd. 


WORM. n. /. [pypm, Saxon; % m, Dutch; wermis, 


1. A ſmall harmleſs ſerpent that lives in the earth. 
3. Animai bred in_ the body. 


4. The animal that ſpins filk. Silkworm, | 
that gnaw wood and furniture. 6. Something tormenting. 


Lat.] 


7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round; any thing 


ſpiral. : | 
C36) — Both the princes  - | 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey to. worms, 
— Help me into ſome houſe, | 
Or I ſhall faint :—a plague o' both your houfes ! 


| Shak, 


They have made .us meat of me. 
Though worms devour me, though I turn to mold, 
Vet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold : | 
1 from my marble monument ſhall riſe Trp 
Again intire, and ſee him with theſe eyes. Sandys's Par. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
' Inſe& or om. FU 27 | 


(2.) The mortal om. 


— 


oer. | 


To Worm. v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. Secular; relating to 


To WoRM. wv. a. 


Wo'rxmtartn. [worm and eaten.] , 


5. Grubs 


Wo'rwmy. adj. [from worm.] Full of worms. 
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y of man. | Harwey on Conſumptionss 
(4+) Thou oweſt the worm no ilk, the ſheep no 695 . 
; 41 | Shakeſpeare, 


DE — Tis no aukward claim, 
Pick'd from the «wor m-holes of long+vaniſh'd days, 

Nor from the duſt of old oblivion: rak'd. Shak. H. v. 
(6.) The worm of conſcience ſtill begnaw thy foul. 

« | *' Shakeſpeare, 
The chains of darkneſs, and th* undying worm. Milt. 
(7.) The threads of ſcrews, when bigger than can be made 

in ſcrew- plates, are called ac . The length of a worm be- 


) 


7 Sins at the one end of the ſpindle, and ends at the other ; the 


readth of the worm is contained between any two grooves on. 


the ſpindle ; the depth of the worm is cut into the diameter of 


the ſpindle, viz. the depth between the outfide of the avorm,. 
and the bottom of the groove. Me uh. 

To work ſlowly, ſe- 
creily, and gradually. 1 | | 

When debates and fretting jealouſy, 

Did worm and work within you more and more, | 
Your colour faded. Herbert. 
1. To drive by flow and ſecret means, 


perhaps as by a ſcrew, 2. To deprive a dog of ſome- 


thing, nobody knows what, under his tongue, which: 


is faid to prevent him, nobody knows why, from run- 


ning mad, | 
(1.) They find themſelves wormed out of all power, by a. 
new ſpawn of independents, ſprung from your own bowels. *. 
| | Swift. 
(2.) Every one that keepeth a dog, ſhould have him We 
| ; Mortimer. 
1. Gnawed by worms. 


2. Old; worthleſs. | 
(1.) For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a co- 
vered goblet, or a wormeaten nut. Shak. 
(2.) His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriv'd ; 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment ſerolls, 
That were all wwormeaten, and full of canker holes. Spenſer; 
Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn out 
of knowledge, were called ogygia, which we call auwormeaten, 
or of defaced date. Raleig hs Hift. of the World... 
Thine's like wormeater trunks cloath'd in feal's ſkin; ' 
Or grave, that's duſt without, and ſtink within, Donne. 


Wo'xmwoop. n. J [from its virtue to kill worms in the 


body; perhaps properly wormwort.] Mormausod hath an 
indeterminate ſtalk, branching out into many ſmall ſhoots, 
with ſpikes of naked flowers hanging downward ; - the 


leaves are hoary and bitter, Of this plant there are thir- 


ty-two ſpecies, one of which, the common evormwwood, 
grows in the roads; but it is alfo planted in gardens for 
common uſe. Great variety of ſea wwormwords are found. 
in the falt marſhes of England, and fold in the markets 
for the true Roman wwormaoed, though they differ greatly, 
ep tgd | Iller. 
She was wean'd; I had then laid 
Wormwood to my dug. | Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
Pituitous Cacochymia muſt be corrected by bitters, as an- 
Wood wine. Flyer on the Humours. 
I aſk whether one be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of a 
different perception, when he actually taſtes auor-zvood, or on- 
ly thinks on that ſavour. 5 Locle. 


Spirits that in croſsways and floods have burial, | 


Already to their awormy beds are gone. ball. 
Yet can I not perſuade me thou art dead, {is 
Or that thy corſe corrupts in earth's dark womb, , _ 
Or that thy beauties lie in vormy bed. Aen. 
Worn. part. paſſ. of wear, Worn out is quite confumed, 
7 | His is a maiden ſhield, | 5 
Guiltleſs in fight : mine batter'd, hew'd and bord, | 


1 
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wat T bow offer, is the wretched recheinder of a fickly age, 


worn out With Rudy, and opprels'd by fortune. Dryden. 
The greateſt part of mankind are. given up to labour, whoſe 
lives are worn out only in the provifions for living, Tocke. 

. -.. Yoeurcol&h iy's a ſtale device, © © 


A worn-out trick; would" thou be thought in earneſt, 
Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. * Addiſon, 
Wo R NIL. n. / In the backs of cows in the fummer, are 
maggots generated, which in Eſſex we call wornz/s, being 
firſt only a fmall Knot in the ſkin. C2 


Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 


To Wo RRV. wv. a; [pontzen, Saxon: whence perhaps the 
word warray.] 1. To tear, or mangle, as a bealt tears 
its prey. 2. To haraſs, or perfecute brutally. | 

(1.) If we with thrice ſach powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog; 
Let us be wor r7ed. Shak, H. V. 
The fury of the tumults might fly fo high as to worry and 
tear thoſe in pieces, whom as yet they but play'd with in their 
paws. N wo K. Charles, 


Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the wolves ' 


from aworrywg the ſheep, to be deliver d up to the enemy, for 
fear the ſheep ſhould awvorry the wolves, | 

This revives and imitates that inhuman barbavity of the old 
heathen perſecutors, wrapping up chriſtians in the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, that ſo they might be worrzed and torn in pieces by dogs. 


South's Sermons. ' 


(2.) Then embraces his ſon - in- law; then again Worries he 
his daughter with clipping her. Shak. Winter's Tale, 
For want of words, or lack of breath, | 
Witneſs when I was worried with thy peals. Mitton. 

It has pleaſed Providence at length to give us righteouſneſs 
inſtead of exaction, and hopes of religion to a church avorried 
With reformation. 5 _ South's Sermons. 


— All his care — 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage, 
Which worried him only for being mine. Southern. 
I ſhall not ſuffer him to worry any man's reputation, nor in- 
deed fall on any perſon whatſoever. Addiſon. 


Let them rail, 


And worry one another at their pleaſure. Rowe. 


Madam, contrive and invent, 


And worry him out, till he gives his conſent. Savift... 


Works. adj. The comparative of bad: bad, worſe, worſt. 
{ptpp, Saxon.] More bad; more ill. 
Why ſhould he ſee your faces worſe liking than the children 
ef your ſort ? | Daniel, i. 10. 
In happineſs and miſery, the queſtion ſtill remains, how men 
come often to prefer the worſe to the better, and to chuſe that, 
which, by their own confeſſion, has made them —— 
Worstr. adv, In a manner. more bad. FL 
The more one ſickens, the avorſe at eaſe he. is. Shak. 
The Worss. u. / [from the adjective.] 1. The loſs ; not 
the advantage; not the better. 2. Something leſs good. 
(.) Was never man, who moſt conqueſts atchiev'd, 
But ſometimes had the worſe, and loſt by war. Spenſer. 
Judah was put to the worſe before Iſrael; and they fled: to 
their tents. 2 2 Kings, xiv. 12. 


* 


{| (z.) A man, whatever are his profeſſions, always thinks tbe 
worſe of a woman, who forgives him. for making an attempt on 


her virtue, | 58 Clariſſa. 


To Wans k. v. a. [from the adjective. ] To put to diſad- 


vantage. This word, though analogical enough, is not 
now uſed. 7 EET, | 


perhaps more valid.arms,. .. 7 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet. 
May ſerve to better us, and worſe our foes. |  - Milton. 


Wo's ER. adj. A bar 
aworſe with the uſual comparative termination. 
| ods | take. my breath from me 3. 1555 
Let not my wor ſer ſpirit tempt me again 


Nee 
F 5 ; : 


L' Eflrange. 


is called civil worfip, * | 


A barbarous word, formed by corrupting | 
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A dreadful quiet felt, and aworfer faorrr ow 
"Than ame n Men interval of fan " Dod. 
Wo's HIT. A. /. lyeopdrcype, Saxon.] 1. Dignity; emi- 

nence; excellence, 2. A character of honour. - 3. Att 
tle of honour. 4. A term of ironical reſpect. 5. Ado- 
ration; religious act of reverence. 6 Honour ; reſpect; 

civil deference. 7. Idolatry of lovers ; ſubwiſſive reſ- 
pect. | n e 


(2. ) 


Elfin born of noble ſtate, 
And muckle avor/bip in his native land, | N 
Well could he tourney, and in liſts debate Spenſer. 
My train are men of choice, and rareſt parts - 
That all particulars of duty knows; | 
And in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The wworfbip of their names. © Shak, K, Lear. 
Thou madeſt him lower than. the angels, to crown him with 
glory and worſhip. X v4 Þfe will. 5. 
(2.) I belong to worſhip, and affect | $532 
In honour, honeſty. - | Sha. H. VNI. 
(3-) Dinner is on table; my father. deſires your uον es 


company. Sha. Merry Hives of Windſor. 
The old Romans freedom did beſtow, + 1 
Our printes bi with a blow. © Hudibras. 
What lands and lordſhips for their owner know ESE» 
My quondam barber, but his e now. Dryden. 
(4.) Againſt your worſhip, when had . S—k wit? _ 
Or P- ge pour'd forth the torrent of his wit ? Pope. 
(S.) They join their vocal big to the quire 
creatures wanting voice. Milton. 


Under the name of church, I underſtand à body, or col-- 
legion of human perſons profeſſing faith in Chriſt, gathered 
together in ſeveral places of the world for the æw ip of the 


ſame God, and united into the ſame corporation. Pearſon. 
Hle wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vain, e * 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. Dryden. . 


The worſhip of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chief part of religious awo: hence religion is de- 
| ſcribed by ſeeking God. © Tullotſon.. 
There was a voyage of the Egyptians under Oſiris up the 
Danube; from them the Suevi had their u of Iſis. 
| 3 „ ni ae en ee ee ie, 
(.) The humble gueſt, ſhall have wworfyp in the preſence of 
thoſe who fit at meat with him. \. Luke, xiv. 10. 
Since God hath appointed government among men, it is 
Py that his intention was, that ſome kind of awonſbip ſhould © 
e given from ſome to others; for where there is a power to 
puniſh and reward, there is a foundation of worſhip in thoſe 
who are under that power; which wwor/hzp, lies in exprefling a 
due regard to that power, by a care not to provoke it, and an 
endeavour to obtain the favour of it, which, among mankind, 
| 3 „ d wilt 3. . 
(7.) Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, 
' + Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream 
That can entame my ſpirits to your awor/hip.. bal. 
To WolRs HIP. v. a, [from the noub ] 1. To adore; to 
honour or venerate with religious rites. 2. To reſpect; 
to honour; to treat with civil reverence, 3. To honour 
with amorous reſpect. N 1 
(1.) Thou ſhalt 0b no other God. Exod. xxxiv. 14. 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary hu- 
mility and worſhipping of angels. Col. ii. 18. 
The law of nature] teacheth, that the true and living God 
_ ought to be wonſbipped, and that a ſufficient and convenient 
time is to be ſet apart for the ſame. '- White. 
Adore and worſhip God Supreme, | Milton. 
Firſt wor/bip God; he that forgets to pray 
Bids not himſelf good-morrow nor good-day. T. Randolph. 
On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall fee +: | | 
Thy name engrav'd, and vor ſhip Helen's tree.  Dryd, 
1.414 C5} — g. -. ,,,, ! 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, ö 
Not wwor/hipp'd with a waxen epitaph, Shak. H. V. 
(3) With bended knees I daily wp her, | 
Vet ſhe conſumes her own idolater. . 


Cartw, 
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| To Wo'as nir. d. u. To perform ads of adoration. W oAKsT DD. n. 7. [from Worfled, a town in Norfolk fa- 
The people went to worſbip before the going 0h, wy . for the woollen manufacture.] Woollen yarn ; wool 
Wolns nir. adj. [worſhip and full] 1. Claiming reſ· PE baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly three ſuited, - hundred 
pect by any character or dignity. 2. A term of ironical pound, e knave. Shak. K. Lear. 
| reſpect. D491 4009 31 {REEL * There Ridpath, Roper cudgel'd might ye view; BE 
4 | 4.) ——— This is worfbrfful ſociety, The very worfled (till Iook'd black and blue. „.. 
; And fits the mounting ſpirit like myſelf. 2 Shake W RT. Nn. /. [ pln, Saxon; wort, Dutch.] 1. Original- 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no ly a general name for an herb; whence it ſtill continues in 
other evil with it; but when it comes to wait upon a great and many, as liver wort,  ſpleenwart. 2. A plant of the 
awor/bipful ſinner, who for many years has ate well and done cabbage kind. 3. [Pynt, Saxon.] New beer either un- 


ill, it is attended with a long train of rheums. South, . Ar 
1640 . eras dfpugetia 5 :eflt whate; fermented, or in the act of fermentation. 0 


excites your moſt awor/hdipful thought to think ſo ? Shak. (3) If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it be 


ON | - alas + : tunned, the burrage be often changed with freſh, it will make 
Suppole th idol be mad t ſtill it wants ſenſe 5 8 p: | 
BY: 2 is wor ſbipful ido oe ne Stillim e boy a ſovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


WorrTtn, er Wurth, v. n. {[peontan, Saxon.] To be. 


* / a F by ; 
Wo'xSHIPFULLY, adv, | from worſbipful.] Reſpect- This word is only now retained in wo worth, or wurth ; 
tully. | \ "IG wo be | AE I OOT-S * 
+ Haſtings will loſe his head, ere give conſent, . Wo worth the man 10 
His maſter's ſon, as wor/bipfully he terms it, That firſt did teach the curſed feel to bite —— 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. n fleſh, and make way to the living ſp'rit. 
Wolas Hir ER. u. , [from worſbip.] Adorer; one that 5 | | Spenſer, 


ſhips. 185 N 
What art thou, thou idol ceremony? | 
| What kind of god art thou that ſuffer ſt more 
{83 Of mortal griefs, than do thy avor/brppers. Shak. H. V. 
Thoſe places did not confine the e of God, nor 
give his wor/bippers a nearer approach to heaven by their 
height. ; South's Sermons. 


wor WorTn. In the termination of the names of places comes 


from yon, a court or farm, or yon dig, a ſtreet or road. 


| | Gibſon. : 
WORTH. »n. /. [peap's, Saxon.] 1. Price; value. 2. 
Excellence ; virtue. 3. Importance; valuable quality. 


(I.) Your clemency will take in good æuorth the offer of theſe 


If poſterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they my ſimple and mean labours. Hooker 
muſt fancy one of our kings paid a great devotion to Minerva, ; ——— What is worth in any thing, 5 
that another was a N oo ſhipper of Apollo. Addiſon. But ſo much money as twill bring? Hudibras, 


By ſanctifying the ſeventh day after they had Iaboured fix, 

they avowed themſelves worſhippers of that only God, who 

= created heaven and-earth, | Nelſn. 

Wos r. adj. [The ſuperlative of bad, formed from wvor/e : 

bad, worſe, worſt.) Moſt bad; moſt ill. / 

lf thou hadſt not been born the 2worft of men 
Thou hadſt been knave and flatterer. - | Shak. 

The pain that any one actually feels is ſtill of all other the 
ort; and it is with anguiſh they cry out. Locle. 


Wonxsr. . /. The moſt calamitous or wicked ſtate; the 


A common marcalite ſhall have the colour of gold exactly; 
and yet upon trial yield nothing of worth but vitriol and ſul- 
phur. | 14 Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) How can you him unworthy then decree ; 

In whoſe chief part your wortbs implanted be. Sidney. 

Is there any man of worth and virtue, although not inſtruct- 
ed in the ſchool of Chriſt, that had not rather end the days of 
this tranſitory life at Cyrus, than to ſink down with them of 
whom Elihu hath ſaid, memento moriuntur. Hooker. 

- Having from theſe ſuck'd all they had of worth, | 

And brought home that faith which you carried forth, 


* 


utmoſt height or degree of any thing ill. I throughly love. | fung 
Who is' t can ſay, I'm at the worft ? Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth fi 
I'm worſe than e'er I was, That wou'd be woo'd. 


Milton. 


And worſe I may be yet : the worft is not, A nymph of your own train 


So long as we can fay, this is the aut. Shak. 
That you may he armed againſt the 2worff in this unhappy 
Rate of affairs in our diſtreſſed country, I ſend you theſe con- 


Gives us your character in ſuch a ſtrain, 
As none but ſhe, who in that court did dwell, 
Could know ſuch worth, or worth deſcribe ſo well. 


nderations on the nature and immortality of the ſoul. | | Waller. 
: Dighy. Detected worth, like beauty diſarray d, 
Happy the man; and happy he alone, | To covert flies, of praiſe itſelf afraid. Young. 
He, who can call to-day his own : | (3.) Peradventure thoſe things whereupon time was then 
He who ſecure within can ſay, 3 3 well ſpent, have ſithence that Joſt their dignity and avorth. 
To- morrow do thy worft, for I have liv'd to-day. Dryden. | . 


Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eſtate, before he beats 


about in ſearch of a hare, on purpoſe to ſpare his own fields, 
where he is always ſure of finding diverſion when the warf 


than when that deſire is quite extinguiſhed. 


Take a man ' poſſeſſed with a ſtrong deſire of any thing, and 
the worth and excellency of that thing appears much greater 
| South 


comes to the we. ' Addiſon, Spectator. 

7. WorsT. v. a. [from the adjective.] To defeat; to 

. overthrow. | W N 
The caſe will be no worſe than where two duelliſts enter the 

field, where the worfled party hath his ſword given him again 
without further hurt. Sucl in 4% 
The bear was 1n a greater Fright, : 

night, 


WorrTH. adj, 1. Equal in price to; equal in value to. 2. 
Deſerving of, either in a good or bad ſenſe. 3. Equal in 
poſſeſſions to. . 5 ES: 

(1.) Women will love her that ſhe is a woman, 
More worth than any man: men that ſhe is 
The rareſt of all women. Sha. Winter's Tate. 
You have not thought it worrh your labour to enter a pro- 


Beat down and avorfted by the Hudibras. : Nr ic | 
Jt FR downright madneſs to contend where we are ſure to be W —”_ 4 1 n * 5 
aworſfied. | 14! 2h 
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he viftorious Philiſtines were aworfed by the þ br SM i REY . re An Fa bone, 
5 | . | . 5 . 4 Ls 
ark, which foraged their country more than a conquering army. It is .,orth while to confider how admirably he has turned 
again, when ſhe ſaw her the courſe of his narration, and made his huſbandman concern · 
Dien. e d even in whatrelates to tho battle, * Addiſere 


she could have brought the chariot 
Srother zwegſtad in the duel, 


the deceiver deſerves it mo 
Wo'sxTHINESS. u. /. [from worthy.] 1. Deſert ; merit. 


Wo'xTuLEss. adj. [from aworth.]. 1. Having no 
dignity, or excellence. . 2. Having no value. 5 
(3+) You, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's honours. 
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(2.) Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs worth 
The ſhame which here it ſuffers, pole 
The caſtle appeared to be a place worth the keeping and ca- 
pable to be made ſecure againſt a good army: Clarendon. 
Here we may reign ſecure, and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, thou gh in hell. Milt. 
Haſte hither Eve, and worth thy fight behold, | 


Eaſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape 


Comes this way. moving. | Milt. Par. Loft. 


FIT LINN Whatſoeyer | | 

Is worthy of their love is aworth their anger. Denham. 
This is life indeed; life aworih preſerving z 

Such life as Juba never felt till now. Addiſon's Cate. 

-I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a let- 


ter; but was diſcouraged for want of ſomething that I could 


think tert ſending fifteen hundred miles. Berkley to Pope. 
Many things are worth enquiry to one man, which are not 
ſ to another, Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
(3.) Dang'rous rocks, | 
Which touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; | 
And in a word, . but even now worth this, | 
And now worth nothing. . Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Although worth nothing, he ſhall be proffered the belt en- 
dowed, and moſt beautiful virgin of their iſland, Sandy, 
At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hundred 
thouſand crowns, Addiſon's Italy. 


Wo'zTHiLY. adv. [from worthy.) 1. Suitably ; not be- 


low the rate of. 2. Deſervedly ; according. to merit. 
3. Juſtly ; not without cauſe. | 


(.) The divine original of our fouls hath little influence 


upon us to engage us to walk worthily of our extraction, and to 
do nothing that is baſe. | Kay. 
(2.) They are betray d 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome ſickneſs, worthily, ſince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Milton. 
You worthily ſucceed, not only to the honours of your an- 


ceſtors, but allo to their virtues. Dryd. 


(4+) Chriſtian men having, beſides the common light of all 


men, ſo great help of heavenly direction from above, together 


with the lamps of ſo bright examples as the church of God doth 
ield, it cannot but aworthily ſeem reproachful for us to leave 
th the one and the other. Hooker. 
The king is preſent; if't be known to him 

That I gainſay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falſhood. ; Shak. H. VIII. 
A Chriſtian cannot lawfully hate any one; and yet J afhrm 
that ſome may very worthily deſerve to be hated ; and of all, 
1. South Sermons. 


2. Excellence; dignity; virtue. 3. State of being wor- 


thy; quality of deſerving. 


(1.) The prayers which our Saviour made were for his own: 


abortbhineſs accepted, ours God accepteth not, but with this condi- 
tion, if they be joined with a belief in Chriſt, Hooker. 


(2.) Determining never to marry but him, whom ſhe thought 


worthy of her, and that was one in whom all worthineſſes were 
| harboured. Sidney. 


He that is at all times good, muſt hold his virtue to you, 
ance.. os Shak. 
* Who is ſure he hath a ſoul, unleſs 7 | 
It ſee and judge, and follow worthineſs, 

And by deeds praiſe it? he who doth not this, 


whoſe worthineſs would ſtir it wp where it wanted, rather than. 
lack it where there is ſuch abun ; | 


May lodge an inmate foul, but tis not his. Dome. 


What ſet my thoughts on work was the avorthineſs and curi- 


oſity of the ſubject in itſelf, Holder. 
| 62 She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not ſome feeling 
of 


r own worthineſs. Sidney. 
tues, 


— 


is 


Shall. 
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aorth Keep off aloof with aworzbleſt emulation. _ . Shakeſp» f 


Beatiie. 


A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthleſs Valentine ſhall be forgot. 
.. —— On Laura's lap you lay, 
Chiding the worthleſs crowd away. 

(.) My anxious pains we all the day, 
In fearch of what we like, employ : © 
- Scorning at night the avorthleſs prey, | 
We find the labour gave the joy. Prior. 
Am I then doom'd to fall . 
By a boy's hand? and for a worthleſs woman ? Addiſon, 


f Sbaleſp. 


| Roſcommon, 


— — 


Wo'xTHLESSNESS. 7, /. [from worthbleſs.} Want of ex- 


cellence; want of dignity ; want of value. | 
But that mine own worth/zfneſ; ſpoils the conceit, I could 
think our company parallel to the * wiſe men of Greece. 
* More s Divine Dialogues, 
A notable account is given us by the apoſtle of this wind 
inſignificant charity of the will, and of the wwerthleſimeſs of it, 
not enlivened by deeds, South's Fer mom,. 


Wok TRV. adj, [from worth.) 1. Deſerving; ſuch as 


merits : with of before the thing deſerved. 2. Valuable ;- 
noble; illuſtrious; having excellence or dignity. 3. Hav- 


ing worth; having virtue. 4. Not good. A term of 


ironical commendation. 5. Suitable for any quality good 
or bad; equal in value; equal in dignity. 6. Suitable to 
any thing bad. 2. Deſerving of ill. 
(x.) She determined never to marry any but him, whom ſhe - 
thought <vorthy.of her, and that was one. in whom all worthi- 


neſſes were harboured. 3 Sidney. 


Further, I will not flatter you, 

That all 1 ſee in you is worthy love, 2 

Than this; that nothing do I ſee in you 3 
That ſhould merit hate, Shak. King John, 
Thou art worthy of the ſway, * 
To whom the heav'ns in thy nativity | 

Adjudg'd an olive branch and laure] crown. Shak, 
(2.) If the beſt things have the perfeReſt and'beſt. cperati- 


ons, it will follow, that ſeeing man is the avortbiefl creature 
on earth, and every ſociety of men more worthy than any man, 
and of ſociety that moſt excellent which we call. the church. 


| Hooker. 
He now on Pompey's baſis lies along, | 
No worthier than the duſ = ' | Shak. Julius Ceſar, 


A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 


Gentiles in point of religion and honour; though hope of ſuc- 
ceſs might invite ſome other choice. Bacon. 


Think of her aworth, and think that God did mean, 
This worthy mind. ſhould worthy things embrace: 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her diſhonour with thy paſſion baſe. Davies. 
Happier thou may'ſt be, aworthier canſt not be. Milton. 
( 75 The doctor is well money'd, and his friends | 
Potent at court; he, none but he, ſhall have her; | 
Though twenty thouſand wworthier come to crave her. Shak, 
The matter I handle is the moſt. important within the whole 


extent of human nature, for a worthy. perſon to employ him- 
ſelf about. | 


: Digby on tbe Soul. 

We ſee, though order'd for the beſt,, | 

Permitted laurels grace the lawleſs brow, 

Th' unworthy rais'd, the worthy caſt below. 

63 My * 4. wife our arms miſlaid, 

And from beneath my head my ſword convey d; 

The door unlatch'd ; and with repeated calls 

Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden, 
() Flowers aworthy of paradiſe. -, - Wilton. 

| Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 
Let that vile ſoul. in that vile body reſt, 


Dryden. 


1 The lodging is well w97thy of the gueſt. EE TY Dryden. 


My ſuff rings for you make your heart my due; | 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. Dryd.. 
(6.) The mercileſs Macdonald, bs 
Worthy'to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature. 

Do ſwarm upon him. | 


Shaleſp. Macbeth. 


* 


— 
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If the wicked man be dwortiy to be beaten, the judge hall 


cauſe him to be beaten. Deut. xxv; 2. 


Wo'xr xv. n. /. [from the adjeQive.] A man laudable for 
any eminent quality, particularly for valour. 
Such as are conſtellated unto knowledge come ſhort of them- 


ſelves if they go not beyond others, and muſt not fit down under 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


the degree of wortties. 
It were a matter of more trouble, than neceſſity, to repeat in 
his quarrel, what has been aljedged by the worthies of our 
church. 5 * 
| What do theſe worthies © + 
But rob and ſpoil, burn, ſlaughter, and enſlav | | 
Peaceabie nations. | Milton's Par. Regained. 
No worthies form'd by any muſe but thine 


Could purchaſe robes, to make themſelves fo fine, Waller. 
For this day's palm, and for thy former acts, 

Thou Arthur haſt acquir'd a future fame, 

And of three Chriſtian worthies art the firſt. Dryden. 


The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiſtorians. T at/er. 
To Wo'xTHy. v. a. [from the adjective.] To render wor- 
thy; to aggrandiſe ; to exalt. Not uſed, 
He conjunct, trip'd me behind; 

And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 

That 4vorthied him; got praiſes of the king, | 

For him attempting, who was ſelf-ſubdu'd. Shak. 
To Wor. v. u. [plcan, Saxon; whence weet, to know; of 
which the preterite was gt, knew: which by degrees was 
miſtaken for the preſent tenſe.] To know; to be aware. 
Obſolete, | 3 

The ſalve of reformation they mightily call for, but where, 
and what the ſores are which need it, as they 4wot full little, fo 


they think not greatly material to ſearch, Hooker. 
| Well I wot, compar'd to all the reſt 
Of each degree that beggar's life is beſt, _ Spenſer. 
More water glideth by the mill | | 
Than wots the miller of. Shak, 
Mot you, what I found? 
Forſooth, an- inventory, thus importing. Shak. 


Wove. The preterite and participle paſlive of weave. 
Adam, waiting her return, had wove 2 
Of choiceſt flow'rs, a garland. Milton, 


Wo'ven. The participle paſſive of weave, 


| WovuLD. The preterite of vill. 1. It is generally uſed 


as an auxiliary verb with an infinitive, to which it gives 
the force of the ſubjunctive mood, 2. T WouLD do it. 
My reſolution is that it ſhould be done by me. Thou 
Wovu'LpesT do it, Such muſt be the conſequence to 
- thee ; that ſuch ſhould be thy act. He WovuLd or it 
a0, This muſt be the conſequence to him or it; that 
ſach ſhould be his act, or its effect. 3. The plural as the 
ſingular. 4. Was or am reſolved ; I wiſh or wiſhed to; 
Iam or was willing. 5. It is a familiar term for 27/5 to 
.do, or to have. 6. Should wiſh. 7. It is uſed in old au- 


thors for ſhould. 8. It has the ſignification of I wiſh, or 


I pray; this, I believe, is Ares; and formed by a 
gradual corruption of the phraſe, would CO; which ori- 


ginally imported, that God would, might God will, might 


Gou decree ; from this phraſe ill underſtood came would to 


God ; thence, I would to God: and thence I would, or el- 


- liptically, would come to ſignify, T wiſh: and ſo it is uſed 
even in good authors, but ought not to be imitated. _ 

(1) If God's providence did not ſo order it, cheats would 
daily be Fc; which would juſtle private men out of their 


rights, and unhinge ſtates. th Ray. 
in. To themſelves they live, | i 

And to their iſland, that enough would give | ; 
A good inhabitant. | Chapman. 


He by the rules of his own mind, could conſtrue no other end 
of mens doings but {eli-ſceking, ſuddonly--feaxed: what they 
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given by violence. 


f . I oh, 
* n ed EIT Ct LITER FITS R105 „e ; 
gould do, and as ſuddenly ſuſpected what they awould do, and 
as ſuddenly bated them, | as-baving both might and mind fo to 
R 4 1 ti. v# | Irie !*2 Fan 8 9 

they wwou 


Qs. 4x T3 *” dur * : 
There are ſeyeral who would, or at leaſt 


bear much in their own buſineſs, who will bear nothing at all. 


| 13 | Ka > » Kettlewell. 
(A.) She wou/d give her a leſſon for walking fo late, that 
ſhould make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 
+ Jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of herſelf; for Zel- 
mane would needs have her glove. - | Sidney. 
| You wou/d be ſatisfied ?— - | 
. Would ? nay, and will. | Shak. Othello. 
They know not what they are, nor what they would be, 
any further than that they avoz/4 not be what they are. 
Fog PAY MONT Df 1 | _ £Eftrange. 
It will be needleſs to enumerate all the ſimple ideas belonging 
to each ſenſe: nor indeed is it poſſible if we would ; there being 
a great many more of them belonging to molt of the ſenſes than 
we have names for. | 4 Locke, 
By pleaſure and pain I-would be underſtood to ſignify, hat- 
ſoever delights or moleſts us, whether from the thoughts of our 
minds, or any thing operating on our bodies. Locke. 
(5.) What wouldft thou with us? Shak, King Lear. 
Mr. Slender, what would you with me? 8 | 


I Would little or nothing with you. Shak, 
(6.) — Celia! if you apprehend 1 

Tue muſe of your incenſed friend; | 

Nor would that he record your blame, 

And make it lire; repeat the ſame 

Again deceive him, and again, 
And then he ſwears he'll not complain. Waller. 

(.) The exceſs of diet woxld be avoided. Bacon. 


As for percolation, which belongeth to ſeparation, trial would 


be made by 'clarifying by adheſion, with milk put into new beer 
and ſtirred with it, | 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


(8.) I would my father look'd but with my eyes. Sar 
I would this muſick would comm. 
I, this ſound I better know. | Shak. 


| Wiſe men. will do it without a law; I avould there might be 
a law to reſtrain fools. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
"Liſt! 1 would I could hear mo. Ben. Johnſon, 
Would to heaven, that youth ſuch ſpirit did feed - 
Now in my nerves ; and that my joynts were knit 
With ſuch a ſtrength, as made me then held fit 


To lead men with Ulyſſes. | Chapman. 
This is yet the outward, faireſt fide . | 

Of our deſign: within reſts more of fear 5 

Than my moſt worthy lords, I would there were. Daniel. 


Would thou hadſt hearken'd to my words, and ſtay'd 
| With me, as I beſought thee, when that ſtrange 
Deſire of wand'ring, this unhappy morn, _ 5 
Poſſeſs d thee. 1 Mfilton's Par. Loft. 
Would God we might prevent the need of ſuch unkindly ex- 
pedients, and by a thankful ſenſe of what we have, provide to 
conſerve it. Decay of Piety. 
I ſcarce am pleas'd, I tamely mount the throne, _ 
- Would Aurengzebe had all their ſouls in one. Dryden. 
And would to heav'n the ſtorm ybu felt, would bring 


On Carthaginian coaſts your wand'ring king. Dryden. 


Wov'LpinG. n. /. [from would.] Motion of deſire ; diſ- 


poſition to any thing; propenſion; inclination ; incipient 
purpoſe. _ * oF 

It will be every man's intereſt to join good performances to 
ſpiritual purpoſes, to ſubdue the exorbitances of the fleſh, as 
well as to continue the wwoudings of the ſpirit. Hammond, 


Wounp. n. . [punv, Saxon; worde, Dutch.] A hurt 


8 1 


I am faint; my gaſhes cry for help.— 


E80 well thy words become thee as thy wounds, 


They ſmack of honour both. Shak. Macbeth. 
Now ſhew the nd mine eyes have made in thee; - 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it, 8 
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© He ſtooping, open 'd my left fide, and took TOW, 
From thence-a rib : wide was the wound, 
But ſuddenly *$11'd up and heal'd. - » 
Not poiſon but a wound the ſoldier flew. * Nous 
The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wounds ſhould be mild, 

_ -without ſtimulating or ſaline ſubſtances. | Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
They feel the ſmart and ſee the ſcar of their former wounds 3 

and know that they-muſt be made a ſacrifice to the leaſt attempt 
towards a change. Swift. 


* 


D WOUND. v. a. [from the noun.) To hurt by vio- 


lence. 


. TT 

Th' untented wurndings of a father's curſe 
Pierce ev'ry fence about thee, 
I kill, and I make alive; I wovrd, and I heal. Deut. 
The battle went fore againſt Saul, and the archers hit him, 
and he was fore wounded. | 1 Sam. XXX1. 3. 
He was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he was d 
our iniquities. | Iſa, ln. 5. 
When ye fin ſo againſt the brethren, and wound their weak 
conſcience, ye fin againſt Chriſt, _ 1 Cor. viii. 12. 
Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly awounded. _ Milton. 
Heroes of old, when <vounded {helter ſought, Dryd. 

The ſavages wounded Atkins, and flew his followers. 

| Robinſon Cruſoe. 


Wovunv, The preterite and participle paſſive of wind. 
e had rais'd to every ayry blow 

A front of great height; and in ſuch a place 
That round ye might behold, of circular grace 
A. walk ſo wound about it. | Tt; 7 
"Theſe mathematical engines cannot be ſo eaſily and ſpeedily 
wound up, and ſo certainly levelled as the other. ; Wilkins. 
The parliament being called here, and the main ſettlement 

of Ireland avound up in England, and put into the. Duke of 
Ormond's- hands to paſs here into an act, all perſons came over 
in a ſhoal, | Temple. 

Wovu'nDER. u. , [from wound.) He that wounds. 

Wovu'xDLzss. adj. [from wound.] Exempt from wounds. 
Wou'ndworT, . . [wulneraria, Latin.] A 8 
| N LE Ir. 


Chapman. 


Wov'npy. adj. Exceſſive. A low bad word. Ao 
| We have a world of holydays; that tis a wozndy hindrance 


to a poor man that lives by his labour. L"Eftrange. 

Theſe ſtockings of Suſan's colt a wwoundy deal of pains the 

pulling on, N | Sa. 
Wox. 


The ape in wond'rous ſtomach wwox, _ 


8 


Strongly encourag'd by the crafty fox. Spenſer. 
Not one puff of wind there did appear, 
That all the three the great wox much afraid. Spenſer. 


Wo'xzn. The participle of To wax. Obſolete. Spenſer. 


Wrack. n. /. [wrack, Dutch; pnæcce, Saxon, a wretch; 


the poets uſe 2wrack or wreck indifferently as rhyme re- 


quires, the latter writers of proſe commonly wreck. See 


Wa ECk.] 1. Deſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks. 
2. Ruin; deſtruction. This is the true Saxon meaning. 
..) Now, with full fails into the port I move, | 
And ſafely can unlade my breaſt of love; _ 
Quiet and calm : why ſhould I then go back, 
Jo tempt the 1econd hazard of a avrack ? 


took delight in ſlaughter, and pleaſed themſelves in making 
others wwrack the effect of their power. Sidney, 
Wo A world devote to univerſal wrack, _ Million. 

To Wrack. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To deſtroy in the 
water; to wreck. [See WaEZCE.] 2. It ſeems in Mil- 
ton to mean to rock, to ſhake. - 
ment. This is commonly written rack ; and the inſtru- 
ment of torture, always rack, = ' x En 
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— Milton _ 


Shak. King Lear. 


bruiſed for 


_ - ous wraxglers, 


Dryden. 
(2.) With uſe of evil, growing more and more evil, they 


3. To torture; to tor- 
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Of wraching whirlwinds. | Fry's 
68.) Merab rejoic'd in her wrack'd lover's pain, 
And fortify'd her virtue with diſdain. | 
Pharaoh's and Joſeph's dreams are 
yond their ſymbolization. 
ToWnra'ncLe, v. n. [from wrangheſeur, Dutch. Minſbeav - 
wrong, Skinner.) To diſpute peeviſhly ; to quarrel per- 
verſely ; to altercate ; to ſquabble. W 2 
es, for a ſcore of kingdoms you ſhould awrangle, 
And I would call it fair 92 Sbat. Tempeſt. 
1 Some unhatch'd practice | | 

Hath puddled higclear ſpirit; and in ſuch cafes, 

Men's nature w#angle with inferiour thin 

Though great ones are their object. 

How wounding a ſpectacle is it to ſee thoſe who were by 
Chriſt dehgned for "yh of men, picking up ſhells on the 
ſhore, and unmanly 4vrang/ing about them too? 
. 9 $125 as | Decay 

In incompleat ideas we impoſe on ourſelves, and rang le 


* 


oftentimes wracked be- 


with others, | 
_ Amongſt unthinking men, who examine not ſcrupulouſl 
ideas, but confound them with words, there muſt be 14 
* and wrangling, K's 
His great application to the law had not infected his temper 
with any thing litigious; he did not know what it was to wran- 
Se on indifferent points. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
PFill'd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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(2.) Each on bis rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 


8 


o 


Shak. Othells. 


of Piety. 
Locke. 


Locke. © 


A ſcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth, Pope. | 
And all the queſtion, wrangle e er ſo long, 5 
Is only this, if God has Pope. 


; 9 him wrong. * 
He adviſes therefore to ſet aſide all logical vrang lings, and 
to produce the teſtimonies of the antients. 


Wra'nGLE. . / [from the verb.] 
verſe diſpute. | | 
The giving the prieſt 
ſuits and wrangles, 
WRANGLER. n, J. [from wrangle.] A perverſe, peeviſh, 
diſputative man. ra | 
Tell him h'ath made a match with ſuch a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be diſturb'd 
With chaſes, 5 Shak, Henry V. 
Lord, the houſe and family are thine, 
Though ſome of them repine; | "SY 
Turn out theſe wranglers, which defile thy ſeat : 
For where thou dwelleſt all is neat. - Herbert. 
| You ſhould he free in every anſwer, rather like well - bred 
entlemen in polite converſation, than like noiſy and contgpti 
| | | Watts on the . 
Ibe captious turn of an habitual aurangler deadens the un- 


A quarrel ; a per- 


Waterland. 


a right to the tithe would produce law- 
| Swift ._ 


derſtanding, ſours the temper, and hardens the heart. Beattie. 


To WRAT. v. 4. preterite and part. pail. wrapped - 6 
wwrapt, ¶ Ppeonplan, Saxon, to turn; wreffler, Danith.} 
1. To roll together; to complicate. -2. To involve; 
to cover with ſomething rolled or/ thrown round. It hag 
often the particle up intenſive. 3. To compriſe ; to con- 
tain. 4. To WAT up. To involve totally. 
often corruptly written for rap or rapt, from rapio, Lat.] 
To ſnatch up miraculouſly. 6. To tranſport ; to put in 
ecſtaſy: for rapt. 7. Perhaps the quoted paſſage 


ſhould properly be rap d; though wrapped is now fre- 


- quently uſed in this ſenſe. 


* 


5. [Ii is 


(1:) Peter ſeeth the napkin that was about his head wrapped 
together by itſelf, | Jabn, xx. 7, + 
This ſaid, he took his mantle's foremoſt part, 

He gan the ſame together fold and wrap. 


( 2.) ——— INilus opens wide pi 

His arms, and ample boſom to the tide, 
And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaft : 
In which he wraps his queen and hides the flying hoſt. 
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Of midnight vapour glide obſcure. 
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Wile poets, that'wrap truth in tales, 1 
Knew her themſelyes through all her veils, |, Carew, 
The ſword made bright is wwrapt «p for the ſlaughter, Excl. 


Thbeir vigilance to elude, I wwrapt in miſt ; 
2, 85 Milton. 
Wrap candles uþ in paper. Swift's Diredions to the Butler. 


3.) Leontine's young wife, in whom all his happineſs was 


4wrapt up, died in a few days after the death of her daughter. 


4.) - Some dear cauſe | 
Will in concealment 4vrap me vp a while; 
When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve _ 
Lending me this acquaintance. - Shak. King Lear. 

| King John fled to Laſcus, who was careful how to comfort 
him, wrapt up in ſo many calamities, after the loſs of his 
kingdom. : Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Things reflected on, in groſs and tranſiently, carry the ſhew _ 


of nothing but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wwrap- 
ped up in impenetrable obſcurity. | Locke. 


(;.) Whatever things were diſcovered to St. Pay], when he 
was wrapped. up into the third heaven, all the deſcription 


he makes 1s, that there are ſuch things as eye hath not ſeen, car 


heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 


(6.) Much more the reverent fire prepar'd to ſay, 
Wrapped with his joy; how the two arn1 s lay. Cowley. 
(7.) Wrapt up in filent fear he lies. "Waller. 
 Wrap'd in amaze the matrons wildly ſtare. Dryden. 


Wra'pPER, n. , [from wrap.] 1. One that wraps. 2. 


That in which any thing is wrapped. | 
(2:.) My arms were preſſed to my ſides, and my legs cloſed 
together by ſo many awrappers, that I looked like an Egyptian 


mummy. 


cruel, Dutch.) Anger; fury; rage. | 
Thou doſt the prayers of the righteous ſeed | 
Preſent before the majeſty divine, 
And his avenging wrath to clemency incline, 
With one 100 s head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two : 

Sweet, adieu! I'll keep my oath, i i 
Patiently to bear my wrath. Shak. Merch. of Venice, 
1 fear, —leſt there be debates, envyings, vraths, ſtrifes. 
Cormihians, 


| Spenſer, 


He hop'd not to eſcape, but ſhun 
The preſent, fearing guilty what his wrath 
Miglit ſuddenly inflict. 
Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 5 
Of woes unnumber'd, heav'nly goddeſs, ſing. Pope. 


Milton. 


- "Addiſon, 


Locle. 


| | Addiſon, Spectator. 
WRATH. . /. [pna's, Saxon; wrede, Danith ; <wreed, 
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recken, German.] 1. To revenge, 2. To execute ary 


violent defigh. This is the ſenſe in which it is now uſed. 


3. It is cofruptly written for reck, to heed. ; to cate. 


(i.) In an ill hour thy foes thee hither ſent, 


Another's wrongs. to 4vreak upon thyſelf. Spenſer. 
Him all that while occaſion did provoke Art 
Againſt Pyrocles, and new matter fram'd 

Upon the old, him {tiring to be «wroke | 

Of his late wrongs, Spenſer. 


Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſt, 
Come wreat his loſs, whom bootleſs ye complain. Fairfax, 


You could purſue 
The fon of Perops then, and did the goddeſs ſtir 


' 


That villainy to wreak the tyrant did to her. Drayton. 
(2.) On me let death-wreat all his rage. Milton, 

5 He left the dame, 

Reſolv'd to ſpare her life, and fave her ſhame, 

But that detefted object to remove, 

To awreak his vengeance, and to cure her love.  Dry4,- 


Think how you drove him hence, a wand'ring exile, 
To diſtant climes, then think what certain vengeance 


His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan. _ Smith, 
— Her huſband ſcour'd away, . 
To wwreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. Poe. 


(3.) My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And little wreaks to find the way to heav'n 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality. 


Oblolete. 2. Paſſion; furious fit. Obſolete. 
{fe} Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Her wrathful avreaks themſelves do now allay. 
Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine, 
Some ill's behind, rude fwaine, for thee to beare 
That fear'd not to devoure thy gueſts, and breake ++ 
All laws of humanes: Jove ſends therefore wreake. Chapm. 
2.) —— — What and if 3 
His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ? 


Spenſer. 


Shak. Tit. Andr. 


Not in uſe. 


Wrt/axrur. adj, [from wreak.]  Revengeful ; angry. 


Call the creatures, | 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite 
Of wwreakful heaven. | | 
She in Olympus? top | | 
Muſt viſit Vulcan for new arms, to ſerve her wvreabful fon. 

. Chapman's Iliad. 


| Shak, As you like it. 
WarEax. u. J. [from the verb.] 1. Revenge; vengeance. 


Shak. Tit, Andr > 4 


Shak, 


Was“ TTuL. at, [wrath and full.] Angry ; furious; Waz'axLess. adj. II know not whether this word be miſ- 


| raging. | 4 | | witten for reckleſs, careleſs z or comes from wreak, re- 
\ + + + URS cry'd, as ragmg ſeas are wont to roar, _. venge, and means unrevenging. 
| When wintry ſtorm his *vrathful wreck doth threat. So flies the wreakleſs ſhepherd from the wolf; 


| We | Spenſer. 


Fly from wrath So firſt the harmleſs flock doth yield his fleece, 


| 1 — 5 a And next his throat unto the buteher's knife, 17 5 
Sad be the ſights, and bitter fruits 5 * 7 , | | Shateſd. Henry VI. 
And thouſand furies wait on wrathful ſwords; Spenſer. | 440 7 r 
How now, your wrathful weapons drawn! Shakes 7 7 2 My Any thing curled. 
+1 ö . . 3 5 


Phe true evangelical zeal ſhould ahound more in the mild 3 | 
it : and good-natured affections, than the vehement and wrathful (1.) The wreath of three was made a wreath of five 2 to 


F 
o 
* 7 


1 | N Fprati's Sermons, theſe _ firſt titles - 3 houſes, were added the autho- 
't. © Tities parliament L N | 
* Wxa'ruruLLy. adv. [from wrathful.] Furiouſly ; paſſi- K | ae: et om a7 So 5 Henry, VII. 
onately. & AL 2 1 Fer. all 3 and ie to roll 7 
—  —— Gentle fnen f n du reaths rel t 5 Hon”, | | 
Let's kill him boldly, but not awrarhfully. hd Rag Milton's Par, Lofts. 
WaATHLESS. adj. [from wrath.) Free from anger. Curl'd many a wanton wreath. Milton... 


— — Let altars ſmoak, ' | 
And richeſt gums, and ſpice, and incenſe roll! | 
Their fragrant 4vreaths to hear n. Smith's Phed. and Hip, 
(2.) Now are our brows bound with-viRtorious wreaths, 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. Shak. Rich. III. 
| Dropp'd from his head, a wreath lay on the ground. — 


Before his feet, : ſo-ſheep and lions lay, * 1 
"Fearleſs and wratbleſs, while they heard him play. Waller. 
7 WAEAK. v. a. Old preterite and part. paſſ. role and 
avroken ; now-qwreaked, It is likely that the werd wrought, 
which is only uſed in the paſt tenſe, is originally the pre- 
terite of wreat. lynæcan, Saxon; wwrecken, Dutch; 


* f mY 
. 


That death may not them idly find t' attend 


The boughs of Lotos, form'd into a wreath, 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 


High on a plane-tree ſhall be hung to view. 
When for thy head the gartand-I prepare, 


A ſecond wreath ſhall bind Aminta's hair; 
And when my choiceſt ſongs thy worth proclaim, 


Alternate verſe ſhall bleſs Aminta's name. Prior. 


ed, wreathen, [from the noun.] 1. To curl; to twiſt ; 
to convolve. 2. It is here uſed for, to writhe, 3. To 


interweave; to entwine one in another. 4. To encircle 


as a garland, 5. To encircle as with a garland ; to dreſs 
ab a'gariand.*” eg e | 
(1.) —— Longaville 

Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile, 

Nor never laid his wreathbed arms athwart 

His loving boſom, to keep down his heart. 
About his neck : F535 
A. green and gilded ſnake had avreath'd itſelf, 
Who, with her head, nimble in threats approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 


4 Shak, 


* 


To Wreck. v. a. [from the noun.] 
| 8 To WAaEAT RH. D. . preterite ewreatbed 3 part. paſſ. wwreath- | 


that coral continues to be formed to this day. 


And with indented glides did ſlip away. Shak. As you like it. 


The beard of an oat is wreazthed at the bottom, and one 
ſmooth entire ſtraw at the top: they take only the part that is 


wreathed, and cut off the other. N Bacon. 
(2.) ———— Impatient of the wotfſhid, 
He rolls and wreaths his ſhining body round ; 
Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide. Gay. 


o 


(3.) Two chains of pure gold of Qureathen work ſhalt thou 
make them, and faſten the wreathen chains to the ouches. 
15 | Exodus, xxvili. 
As ſnakes breed in dunghills not ingly: but in Knots, ſo in 
ſuch baſe noiſome hearts you ſhall ever ſee pride and ingrati- 


tude indiviſibly wreathed and twiſted together. South, 


(4.) In the flow'rs that wwreath the ſparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hiſs, and pois'nous ſerpents rowl. Prior. 


(5. For thee ſhe feeds her hair, 
And with-thy winding ivy <vreathes her lance. Dryden. 
The ſoldier, from ſucceſsful camps returning, 
With laurel wreath'd, and rich with hoſtile ſpoil, | 
Seyers the bull to Mars. | | Prior, 


To WREATH. w. 7. To be interwoven ; to be intertwined. 


Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd a bow'r 
Of wreathing trees, in ſinging waſte an hour. 


l That which is preſerved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath 


ewreathy ſpires, and cochleary turnings about, which agreeth 
with the deſcription of an unicorn's horn in ZElian. Brown. 


Wack. u. . [pnacce, Saxon, a miſerable perſon; wracke, 


Dutch, a ſhip broken.] 1. Deſtruction by being driven on 
rocks or ſhallows at ſea ; deſtruction by ſea. 2. Diſſolu- 


\ 


Warr 0 
3.) ———Wöbether he was eee end 
_ Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel | 
With hidden help and vantage; or that with both 

He labour'd in his country's avrect, I know not. 
(4+) He cry'd as raging ſeas are wont to roar, _ © 
When wintry ſtorm his wrathful ureck doth threat. Spenſer. 


| 1. To deſtroy by 
daſhing on rocks or ſands. 2, To ruin. 3. In the 
quoted paſſages it is ignorantly uſed for wwreat, in its dif- 
ferent ſenſes of revenge and execute. * B 
(1.) Have there been any more ſuch tempeſts, wherein ſhe | 
hath wretchedly been awrecked ? | Spenſer on Ireland. 
A pilot's thumb, 8 1 | 
Wreck d as homeward he did come. Shak. Macbeth. 
The coral found growing upon wrecked ſhips and loſt an- 
chors, that are daily dragged up out of the ſea, demonſtrates 
Woodward, 
| (2.) Weak and envy'd, if they ſhould conſpire, 
They wreck themſelves, and he hath his deſire, 
(3.) Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. Shak, 
I faint! I die! the goddeſs cry'd: 
O cruel, could'ſt thou find none other 
To wreck thy ſpleen on? Parricide ! 
Like Nero, thou haſt ſlain thy mother, Prior. 


7 Shak. 


Daniel, | 


To WRECEk. wv. . To ſuffer wreck. 


——— With manlier objects we muſt try 
His conſtancy, with ſuch as have more ſhew “r | 

Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praiſe, _. 
Rocks whereon greateſt men haye po awreck'd. Milton. 


F v 


WEN. u. / [ynenna, Saxon; regulus, Lat.] A ſmall bird. 


— — — 


r Wren, | 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, | 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. Shak. Macbeth. 
All ages have conceived that the auren is the leaſt of birds, 
E the diſcoveries of America have ſhewed us one far leſs, the 
um-bird not much exceding a beetle. Brown, 


To WrENCH. v. a. [ppingan, Saxon; wrenghen, Dutch: ] 


War ATH. adj, [from wreath.) Spiral; Curled 3 twiſt- 


tion by violence. 3. Ruin; deſtruction. 4. It is miſ- 


ſhip was conſidered as a brech. 
(1.)Fair be ye ſore ; but hard and obſtinate, 
As is a rock amidſt the raging floods: 
Gainſt which a ſhip, of ſuccour deſolate, 
Doth ſuffer wreck both of herſelf and * 
Like thoſe that ſee their 4wrec my 
'Ev'n on the rocks of death; and yet they ſtrain, 
To their uncertain taſk, but work to meet their end. Daniel. 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate; 


I preſent, I appear, and my own wreck relate. Dryden. 
In ihis commotion, but the ſtarry.cope. — | 
Had gone to wreck. os 52 Milton's Par. Loft. 


The ſoul ſhall flouriſh in immortal youth, | 


+, Unlivet amidſt the war of elements; | 


The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds, 5 Addiſon, 


\ 


Spenſer. | 


printed here for wreak. 5. The thing wrecked ; as, the 


1. To pull by violence; to wreſt 3 to force. 2. To 
ſprain ; to diſtort. | 


(1.) Wrench his ſword from him, | Shak. Othello, 
Oh form ! | : 
How often doſt thou with thy caſe,. thy habit, F 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls | 
To thy falſe ſeeming ! | . . Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. Shak. 


Cæſar's army, wanting ſomething, demanded: a miſſion or 
diſcharge, with no intention it ſhould be granted; but thought 
by that means to wrench him to their other deſires. Bacon, 

ding the Parthian, when transfix d he lies, 

Wrenching the Roman jav'lin from his thighs, Dryden. 
Struggling to looſe, I broke the ſtrings, and qurenched 


out the pegs that faſtened my arm to the ground. Swift. 
(2.) ———— 0 moſt ſmall fault e 0 
How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhow ? 2 | 
Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 
From the fix'd place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the galI. Shalk. King Lear. 
Vou wrenched your foot againſt a ſtone, and were forced to 
ſtay. 13 enen 


War nch. n. ſ. [from the verb.] 1. A violent pull or 


twiſl. 2. A ſprain. 3. Wrenches, in Chaucer, lignifies 
means, ſleights, ſubtilties ; which is, I believe, the ſenſe 


mT | 


(2.) Some. ſmall part of the foot being injured by 2.wrench, 


the whole leg thereby loſes. its ſtrength. + Locke. 
_ (4+) He reſolved to make his profit 


of this buſineſs. of Bri- 


* 


tain, as a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and 
mean for peace. | 


To 


| ' ,  Bacon's Henry VIH. 


WREST. v. 4. [ppzrcan, Saxon,] 1. To twiſt by vi- 


' olence ; to extort by writhing or force. 2. To diſtort ; 
to writhe; to force. | 285 „ 


(..) To wring this ſentence, to areft thereby out of men's | 


1682 
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— To what wretched ſtate reſerv dd | 

Better end here unhorn ! Why is life givin, © 
To be thus wrefted from us? Milton's Par. Loft. 
| Where you charged in perſon, you were a conqueror : the 
i rebels afterwards recovered ſtrength, and: 

from others that they had loſt to you. 
, — Our country's cauſe, 

That drew our ſwords, now wre em from our hand, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 


CE * * 1 
- - 4 © 
* 
4 1 


all reaſon; 
Aſcham. 


Unprofitably ſhed. b Addiſon's Cato, 
O prince, I bluſh to think what I have ſaid; | 
But fate has wrefted the confeſſion from me. Addiſon. 


( 2.) So far to extend their ſpeeches, is to wwref? them againſt 
their meaning. | Hosker. 
My father's purpoſes have been miſtook, 

And ſome about him have too layiſhly 

Mreſted his meaning and authority. 
Mreſt once the law to your authority; 
Iso do a great right, do a little wrong. 

WEST. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Diſtortion; violence. 
2. It is uſed in Spenſer and Shakeſpeare for an active or 
moving power: I ſuppoſe, from the force of a tilter act- 

ing with his lance in his reſt, 3. An inſtrument to tune, 
L..) Whereas. it is concluded, out of weak premiſes, that 


other reformed churches have caſt out, muſt needs argue that 
we do not well, unleſs we can ſhew that they have done ill: 


Foreign churches ? | Hooker, 
(2.) Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant wref, 
That back again it did aloft rebound, ; 


Antenor is ſuch a wreft in their affairs, 
That their negotiations all mult ſlack'n 
Wanting his manage. Shak. Troil. and Crefida. 


WESTE R. n. /. [from wre.] He who wreſts. 

Ty Wre'sTI.E. v. x. [from wref,] 1. To contend who 
ſhall throw. the other down. 2. To ſtruggle ; to con- 
tend: followed by with. | | 


(1.) If ever he goes alone again, I'll never wreſle for prize 
Shak. As you like it. 


And neverto let Beatrice know of it. 5 5 
ames knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate contingencies, 


. and fo abhorred to be entangled in ſuch, _ Clarendon. 
| Wee'sTLER. u. /. [from aureſtle.] 1. One who wreſtles ; 


one who profeſſes the athletick art. 2. One who con- 6 


tends in wreſtling. a 
( 1.) When the young wreflers at their (port grew warm, 
Old Milo wept, to ſee his naked arm. 
"Tis not from whom, but where we live; 
The place does oft thoſe graces give: 
Great julius, on the mountains bred, 
A flock perhaps, or herd, had led; 
He that the world ſubdu'd, had been 


But the beſt awre/er on the green. Walter. 
(2.) So earneſt with thy God, can no new care, | 
W No ſenſe of danger, interrupt thy prayer? 
© » + #Phe ſacred wrefller, *till a bleſſing giv'n, 
: Yuits not his hold, but halting conquers heav 'n. Waller, 


5 yo wrefſlers help to pull each other down. Dryden. 
RET CH. . / [pnecca, Saxon. ] 1. A miſerable mortal. 
* 2, A worthleſs ſorry creature, 3, It is ufed 


7 25 + $31 b 4 
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light, or jconical 


.* (1) When I loved, I was a wretch. 


reſted that victory 
* Dryden. 


. Shak. Henry IV. 
Shak. 


the retaining of divers things in the church of England, which 


| what needeth this ureſt, to draw out from us an accufation of 


And gave againſt his mother earth a groneful ſound, Spenſer, 


more. | | 5 
Another, by a fall in ureſling, ſtarted the end of the clavi- 
cle from the ſternon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To play or aureſtle well, it ſhould be uſed with thoſe that do 
it better. | | Temple. 

None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, . 
Or firmer in the ring preſs the ground. Pope. 
42.) I perſuaded them, if they Jov'd Befedick, 
To wiſh him wreſtle with affection, | Ry 
al. 


by way of 
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pity, or contempt. 4. It is ſometimes 
a ward of tenderneſs, as we now ſay poor thing. 
She weeps, and ſays her Henry is depos'd; FE 
He ſmiles, and ſays his Edward is inſtall'd; IS 
T hat ſhe, poor wrezch, for grief can ſpeak no more, : 
Shukeſpeare, 


| The butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ſtrives. 
| . | a Sh 
„ IIluſtrious wwretch / repine not, nor reply: 9 
View not what heav'n . 20 with reaſon's eye; 
For bright the object is, the diſtance is too high, Privy 
(2.) Baſe-minded wretches, are your thoughts ſo deeply 
bemired in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for reſpe& of 


gain ſome paultry wool may yield you, to let ſo much time 


| paſs without knowing perfectly her eſtate? Sidney. 
— now 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion: never ſaw I 
 Bretches ſo quake; they kneel, they kiſs the earth, . 
_ Forſwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak. —- Ja 
Title of honour, worth and virtue's right, : 
Should not be giv'n to a awreich fo wile, 
| Daniel's Civil War, 
When they are gone, a company of ſtarved hungry evretches 
ſhall take their places. L'Eftrange, 
(3-) When ſoon away the waſp doth goz | 

Pear wretch waz never frighted fo; 5 

He thought his wings were much too flow, 

O'erjoy'd they fo were parted, ' Dravion's M by: 

Then, if the ſpider Ind him faſt beſet, W | 

She iſſues forth, and runs along her loom: 

She joys to touch the captive in her net, 

And drags the little week in triumph home. Dryden, 
(4.) Excellent wretch, Shak 
Chaſten'd but thus, and thus his leſſon taught, | : 

The happy wretch ſhe put into her breaſt. | Sidney. 


WrETEHED. adj, [from wretch.] 1. Miſerable; un- 
happy. 2. Calamitous; afflictive. 3. Sorry; pitiful ; 
Pony ; worthleſs, 4. Deſpicable ; hatefully contempti- 

e. | | 
(..) Theſe we ſhould judge to be moſt miſerable, but that . 
cureteheder ſort there are, on whom, whereas nature hath be- 

. flowed ripe capacity, their evil diſpoſition ſeriouſly goeth about 


therewith to apprehend God, as being not God, Hooker. 
O cruel death ! to thoſe you are more kind, | | 
Than to the wretched mortals left behind, Waller, 
— Why do'ſt thou drive me ATT . 
To range all o'er a waſte and barren place, | 
To find a friend ? The wretched have no friends. Dryden, 


(3.) When God was ſerved with, legal facrifices, ſuch was 
the miſerable and wretched condition of ſome mens minds, that 
the beſt of every thing they had, being culled out for them- 
ſelves, if there were in their flocks any poor, ſtarved, or dif. 
eaſed thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough 
for the altar of God. | \ __ Hooker, 
Affected noiſe is the moſt avrerched thing, "EY 
That to contempt can empty ſcribblers bring. Roſcommon. 
Forgive the many failings of thoſe who, with their avretched 
art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights. that you poſſeſs. Dryden. 
(4.) An adventure worthy to be remembered for the unuſed 
examples therein, as well of true natural goodneſs as of avret= 
ched ungratefulnefs,  _ 2 Sidney. 
Wax“ TCHEDLY. .adv. [from æuretched.] 1. Miſerably ; 
unhappily. 2. Meanly ; deſpicably. | 
(.) From theſe two wars, ſo wretchedly. entered into; the 
- duke's ruin took its date. i K* Clarendon. 
(2.) When ſuch little ſhuffling arts come once to be ripped 
up, and laid open, how poorly and wwretchedly muſt that man 
ſneak, who finds himſelf guilty and baffled too? South, 
Wre'TCHEDNESS. 1. J [from wretched.) 1. Miſery ;. 
28 ; afflicted ſtate. 2, Pitifulneſs ; deſpicable- 
NEIS. | : | | 
(1-) My miſery cannot be greater than it is: fear not the 


/ 
% 


£ * s k 
4 


do not obſtinately continue to infect thee with my * 
— He gan inquire | | 

What hard mi ſhap him brought to ſuch diſtreſs, | 

And made that caitif 's thrall the thrall of avuretchedneſs, 


7 4 : | Spenſer. 
; Clarion did at laſt decline 
To loweſt wretchedneſs ; and is there then 

Such rancor in the hearts of mighty men. Spenſer, 


When they are weary of wars, and brought down to extreme 


evretchedneſs, then they creep a little, and ſue for grace, till 
they have recovered their ſtrength again. Spenſer. 

Il I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. Shakeſp. 
We have with the feeling loſt the very memory of ſuch 
_ ewretchedneſs as our forefathers endured by thoſe wars, of all 
others the moſt cruel- Ks Raleigh. 


| Wae'rculess. adj. [This is, by I know not whoſe cor- 


is *40j0h written for reckle/s.] Careleſs ; mindleſs; heed- 
le. | i | | 
Por any man to put off his _ repentance, on contem- 
plation of a poſſibility that his latter repentance may ſerve the 
turn, is the moſt wrerchleſs preſumption, and hath no promiſe 


of mercy annexed to it. ITE ery Hammond. 
wr — of ſo circumſpect a piety have been thus overtaken, 
what ſecurity can there be for our aw efchleſs oſcitancy ? 

| | Government of the Tongue, 


'Wxe'rcHLESSNESS. n. . [from ewretchleſs,] Careleſ- 
W. 55 : «2 85 

The devil drives them into. deſperation, or into awrefchlefſ- 
neſs of unclean living. Common Prayer. 


Fo WRIGGLE. v. u. [pptzan, Saxon: ruggelen, Dutch. 


To move to and fro with ſhort motions. ; 


or thy lamb fall a wvrighng with tail, | 
1 and by arch it, whiles help 8 prevail. Tuſſer. 
The buly importunities of theſe extenſional phantaſms I look 
upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the quick wrigg/ngs up and 
'down of piſmires. 125 
a ithout wriggling on either ſide. Moxon. 
3 went the ane and the bride: 
Was never ſuch an il]-pair'd couple ty d: 
Reſtleſs he toſs'd, and tumbled to and fro, 


And roll'd and wriggled farther off for woe. Dryden. 
How wildly will ambition fteer | 5 
A vermin wriggling in th* uſurper's ear. Dryden. 


And both he and his ſucceſſors would often uriggie in their | 


{eats.as long as the cuſhion laſted. Sift, 


 ToWrrGGLE. v. a To _— in a quick reciprocating mo- 
t | 


tion; to introduce by fhifting motion, 
Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten- 
O'erthwart his beaſt with active vaulting, 
Wrigg ling his ory to recover 
His ſeat, and caſt his right leg over. HHuadibr 
A ſlim thin-gntted fox made a hard ſhift to wrigg# his body 
into an hen-roolt, _ © L'Eftrange, 
Wuxrr'GGLETAIL. n. For wrigglingtail. See WaiG- 
„ + | | | 
NY My ragged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake; 
They wont in the wind, wagg their wriggletaill, 
| Peark as a peacoke, but naught it avails. | Spenſer. 
Wichr. . / [ppthea, yynhta, Saxon.] A workman ; 
an artificer ; a maker; a manufacturer. 1 tk 
Nor place the neighbour Cyclops their delights, 
In brave vermilion prow deckt ſhips. ; nor wrights 
Uſeful and ſkilfull. | Chapman. 
It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, without being 


rapt into admiration of the infinite wiſdom of the Divine Ar- 


d contemning the arrogant pretences of the world 


I be verb To write has the ſame ſound with 8 work - 
man, right ity ite or ceremony; but ſpelled ve 
ma, right roquiy and ite rennen buy ld ney 
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ke; dune of my blind ſteps, I cannot fall worſe than I am, and 


| More. 
The excellency of ſawing is to 1 5 in the line marked to be 


Hudibr as. 


4 : 
* . * — a 
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To WRING. v. . preter, and part. paſt. rind and 


_wrung, | pningan, Saxon.] 1. To twiſt; to turn round 
th violence. 2. To force by contortion ; with a parti- 
le, as out, 
: To pinch. 6. To force by violence; to extort. 7. 
o haraſs; to diſtreſs; to torture. 8. To diſtort ; 10 

turn to a wrong purpoſe, 9. To perſecute with extor- 

tion. | OT 
(1.) The prieſt ſhall wring off his head, and burn it on the 
tar, | Lev. ie 15. 
2.) He thruſt the fleece together, and wringed the dew out 
of it, a bowl full of water, | Judg. vi. 38. 


The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael Angelo, 


waſhing and winding of linen cloths; in which act ſhe aurings 
out the water that made the fountain. Mot ton. 
Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
. Comprels wrang out. 
(J.) In ſleep I heard him ſay, ſweet Deſdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves! 


And then, ſir, would he gripe and wring my hand, 


| | | Shakeſ[eare. 

(4.) The ſilly owner of the goods | 
eeps over them, and wings his hapleſs hands. Shateſp. 
(J.) The king began to find where his ſhoe did <vring him, 
and that it was his depreſſing the havule of York. that did rank fe 
and feſter the aff:&ions of his people. Bacon's Henry VII. 
If he had not been too much grieved,. and wrung by an un- 
eaſy and ſtreight fortune, he would have been. an excellent man 


of buſineſs. | ; Clarendon. 

(6.) I had gather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring*- 

From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh. | 

By any indirection. | Shakeſp. Fulius Cæſar. 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn yow | 

To wwring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 

And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath? Shak. Hen. VI. 


— That which I muſt ſpeak, 
Muſt either puniſh} me, not being believ'd, 


Thirty ſpies,. 
Threatening cruel death, eonſtrain'd the bride 8 
 Towring from me, and tell to them my ſecret. Milton. 
(J.) He dives into the king's ſoul, and there ſcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wriaging of the conſcience, 


Fear and deſpair, and all theſe for his marriage.. Shah... 


Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 

And grief dejects and nes the Reward foul. 
Didſt thou taſte but half the griets 

| That wring my ſoul, thou couldſt not talk thus coldly. 

| | Addiſon. 

8.) To wrizg this ſentence, to wreſt thereby out of men's 

hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is without all reaſon, 

1 0 „ . Aſcham's Schoclmaſten. 

Tord, how dare theſe men thus aubring the ſcriptures. 


_ Roſcam, 


(9.) The merchant-adventurers have been' often. wronged 
and wringed to the quick; but were never quick and lively. in 
thanks to thoſe by whoſe endeavours they were freed. ' Haya. 


To.WriwnG. wv. 3. To writhe with anguiſh. 
"Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience | | 
To thoſe that wwring under the load of ſorrow ; 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 5 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 


The like himſelf. Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing... 


_ Wri'nces. n. | [from wring.] One who ſqueezes the 


water oyt of cloaths. 


One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurſe, his launy 


dreſs, his waſher, and his wringer.  Shakeſp. 


WMWNXLE. n. / [ppncle, Saxon; qwrinkel, Dutch.] 1. 


Corrugation or furrow of the ſkin or the face, 2. Rumple 
of cloth. 3. Any roughneſs, = . 
. .) Give me that glaſs, and therein will Tread: 


No deeper 4wrink/es yet ? Hath forrow ſtruck 


3. To ſqueeze; to preſs, 4. To wiithe. 


Wiſeman. 


Or wvring redreſs from you. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 


Whitzift. 
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Bo many blows upon this face of mine, 3 
And made no depeer wounds. Shakeſp. Richard II. 
Spe hath continued a virgin without any viſible token, or 


NP 


wrink'e of old age. Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 
To fee a beggar's brat in riches flow, ö 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even biow. Dryden. 


Though you and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look like beauty's queen, 
And hold for ever at fifteen ; | 
No bloom ot youth can ever blind 
The.cracks and wrinkles of your mind: 
All men of ſenſe will paſs your door, 
And croud to Stella's at fourſcore. 

(3.) Our Britiſh heav'n was all ſerene; 
No threatning cloud was nigh, | 
Not the leaſt wrinke to deform the ſæy. 


Swift. 


to contract into-furrows. 2. To make rough or uneven. 
1.) — II is ſtill fortune's uſe 
To let the wrgtched man outlive his wealth, 
To view witl hollow eye and <urink/ed brow | 
An age of poverty. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Scorn makes us wrinkle up the noſe, and ftretch the noſtrils 


alſo, at the ſame time drawing up the upper lip. Bacon, 
— Here ſteams aſcend, 3 
That in mixt fumes tne wrinkled noſe offend, Say. 
Here ſtood ill- nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd. Pope. 
2.) A keen north-wind, blowing dry, 
Wrimkled the face of deluge, as decay d. Milton, 


WRIST. . /. nter, Saxon.] The joint by which the 


hand is joined to the arm. 
He took me by the writ, and held me hard. Shak. 

The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, ſhadowed on one 
ide: then ſhew the aui bone thereof. | Peacham. 
The axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth unto two 
parts; the one running along the radius, and paſſing by the 


avriſt, or place of the pulſe, is at the fingers ſubdivided unto 7. 


three branches. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Wri'sTrBAND. . /. [wriſt and Band.] The faſtening of 
the ſhirt at the hand. 

WIITr. n. /. [from write.) 1. Any thing written; ſcrip- 
ture. This ſenſe is now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 


Bible. 2. A judicial proceſs, by which any one is ſum- 


mon'd as an offender. 3. A legal iaſtrument. 


(1.) The church, as a witneſs, preacheth his mere revealed 


truth, by reading publickly the facred Scripture ; that a ſecond 
kind of preaching is the reading of holy crit. | 
Divine Eliza, ſacred empreſs, _.-. . 
Live ſhe for ever, and her royal places 
Be filled with praiſes of divineſt wits, 
That her eternize with their heavenly writs, benſer. 
Bagdat riſes out of the ruins of the old city of Babylon, ſo 
| much ſpoken of in holy write Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 
L others famous after known, | 7 
Although in holy awrit not nam'd. Paradiſe Regain'd. 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy writ. 


Sacred writ our reaſon does exceed. Waller. 

His ſtory, filled witk ſo many A incidents, bears ſo 

cloſe an analogy with what is delivered in holy wwrzt, that it is 

capable of pleaſing the moſt delicate reader, without giving of- 

| Fence to the moſt ſcrupulous. Adaiſon, Spectator, 
Of ancient 4vrit unlocks the learned ſtore, | 


Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er, Pope. 
([ 2.) Hold up your head: hold up your hands, 
Wou' d it were net my lot to ſhew ye 

This cruel writ, wherein you land 
Indicted by the name of Cloe. Prior. 


(4+) Theking is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament; - 
Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth. WET 
| Shakeſpeare's 
other, 


1 folded the writ up in form of th 
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Dryden. 
To WAI“ NE LE. v. a, [yfunclian, Saxon. ] 1. To corrugate; 


Hooker, | 


More's Divine Dialogues. 


HenryVI. 


Lag) WRAY 55 7 
Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, ' 
The changeling never known. | | S$hakeþ. 
For every writ of entry, whereupon a common recovery is 
to be ſuffered, the queen's fine is to be rated upon the crit 


original, if the lands compriſed therein be held, Ayliffe. 
Weir: The preterite of write, e 
— When Sappho urit, | 
By their applauſe the criticks ſhow'd their wit. Prior. 


Wr. 13 ATIVE. A word of - Pope's coining: not to be imi- 
tated. | | 
Increaſe of years makes men more talkative, but leſs aurita- 
rive; to that degree, that I now write no letters but of plain 
how d'ye's. 1 | Pope to Swift, 
To WRITE. v. a,  preterite writ or wrote ; part. paſſ. 
 euritten, writ, or wrote, [pnltan, apnitzan, Saxon; ad 
rita, INandick ; wreta, a letter, Gothick.] 1. To ex- 
preſs by means of letters. 2. To engrave ; to impreſs, 
3. To produce as an author. 4. To tell by letter. 
(1.) —— III write you down, 
The which ſhall point you forth, at every fitting, 
What you mult ſay. | Shakeſp. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues we write in 
water, | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
When a man hath taken a wife, and ſhe find no favour in 
his eyes, then let him aurite her a bill of divorcement. Deut. 
David wrote a letter. | 2 Sam. xi. 
| The time, the place, the manner how to meet, | 
Were all in punctual order plainly aurit. N Dryden. 
(2.) Cain was ſo fully convinced that every one had a right 
to deſtroy ſuch. a criminal, that he cries out, every one that find- 
eth me ſhall flay me; ſo plain was it aurit in the hearts of all 
manxind, Locke, 
(3.) When more indulgent to the writer's caſe, 
You are ſo good, to be ſo hard to pleaſe ; 
No ſuch convulſive pangs it will require 
To write—the pretty things that you admire. Granvi/le, 
(4.) I choſe to write the thing I durſt not ſpeak 
To her I lov'd. | . 
o WAIT E. v. u. 1. To perform the act of writing. 2. To 
play the authour. 3. To tell in books. 4. To end let- 
ters. 5. To call one's ſelf; to be entitled; to uſe the 
ſtyle of. 6. To compoſe; to form compoſitions. 
(1.) I have ſeen her. riſe from her bed, take forth paper, fold 
it, and write upon? t.. Shak, Macbeth. 
Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the ide that begg'd it; and his clerk, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. Shaleſp. 
(2.) Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, can» 
| not | 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number | 
His love to Antony, _ Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
There is not a more melancholy + object in the learned world 


* 


Prior. 


than a man who has written himſelf down, Addiſon, 
(3-) I paſt the melancholy flood, . 
With that grim ferryman which poets aurite of. 
Shafteſp. Richard III. 
(A.) He wrote for all the Jews, concerning their freedom. 
| 1 KE ar, | 
(5.) About it, and write happy when thou'ſt done. Shak 
Let it not your wonder move, | 
Leſs your laughter that I love; | 
Though I now write fifty years, * 
IT have had, and have my peers. Ben. Jolmſon. 


Thoſe who begun to write themſelves men, but thought it 
no ſhame to learn. 11 1 Fell. 
He writes himſelf di vina providentia, whereas other biſho 
only uſe divina permiffione.  ' *_* All fe. 
(s.) Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can reconipence; - 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, = 
5 * ſacred ſtream, wg _ water werds. Walke. 
They can vrite up to the dignity and character of the au» 
. * e ** Fellon on the Claſſichs, 
War'rzr. u. . [from wwrite.] 1. One who practiſes the 
art of writing. 2. An authour. „ 
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ny (2.) All three were ruined by juſtice and ſentence, as del'n- 
quents; and all three famous writers. Bacon, 


Peaceable times are the belt to live in, though not ſo proper to 
furniſh materials for a guriter. Aaddiſon's Freelolder. 
 - Writers are often more influenced by a delire of fame, than 
a regard to the publick good. Vie 
Would a writer know how to behave himſelf with relation 

to poſterity, let him conſider in old books what he finds that he 
is glad to know, and what omiſſions he moſt laments, Swift, 


To WRIT HE. wv. a. [pniSan, Saxon.] 1. To diſtort ;. to 
deform with diftortion, 2. To twiſt with violence. 3. 
To wreſt; to force by violence; to torture; to diſtort. 
4. To twiſt. 5 | 
©. (1;) It cannot be this weak and writhed ſhrimp | 

Should ſtrike ſuch terror in his enemies. Shak. Henry VI. 

Hatefuleſt difreliſh awrizth'd their jaws 


With ſoot and cinders. Milton. 


Her mouth ſhe writh'd, her forehead taught to frown, © 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown: 
Her (allow cheeks her envicus mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curſtneſs of a ſhrew. | 
. | | Dryaen, 
. (z.) Then Satan firſt knew pain, 


And writh'd him to and fro convoly'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Amid' the plaited ſcales it took its courſe, 
And in the ſpmal marrow ſpent its force ; 
The monſter hifs*d aloud, and rag'd in vain, 
And writh'd his body to and fro with pain; 


He bit the dart. | Addiſon, 
(3.) The reaſon which he yieldeth, ſheweth the leaſt part of 


his meaning to be that whereunto his words are awrithed. 
Hooker. 
(4.) — The King of heav'n | 
Bar'd his red arm, and launching from the ſky 
His writher bolt, not ſhaking empty {moke, Jos 
'Down to the deep abyſs the flaming felon ſtrook. Dryden. 


 TeWrirtus. v.n. To be convolved with agony or tor- 


x ture, 3 . 
Let each be broken on the rack ; | 

Then, with what life remains, impaled, and left 
To uritbe at leiſure round the bloody fake. Addiſon, 


To WRrlTHLE. wv. a. [from writhe.] To wrinkle ; to cor- 
rugate. Obſolete. | 


| Her evrithled (kin, as rough as maple rind, | 
So ſcabby was, that would have loathed all womankind. 


Walrixs. n. , [from writ.] 1. A legal inſtrument; as, 


the ⁊vritings of an eſtate. 2. A compoſure; a book. 3. 


A written paper of any kind. | 

(.) Gentlemen keep writings in their cloſets, ladies medi- 
eines. wor by lg Seller. 

(2.) They thought no other urilings in the world ſhould be 

| Kudied, inſomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting them 
to caſt away all reſpects unto human writings, to his motion 


Þ they condeſcended. | ' Hooker, 


uch arguments had an invincible force with thoſe pagan 
philoſophers, who became Chriſtians, as we find in moſt of 
their writings,, Addiſon. 
33.) In at his windows throw | | 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 


That Rome holds of his name. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. | 


WaTrIN MASTER. n. , One who teaches to write. 
The facility of which I ſpoke conſiſts not in bold ftrokes, if 
it makes not a great effect at a diſtance : that fort of freedom 
belongs rather to a writingmaſier than a painters Dryden. 
War'tTTEex. The participle paſſive of write, _ ” 

Their doctrinè and their ſtory written left, | 
C TREES Million. 
Language is a connexion of audible ſigns, the moſt apt in 
nature for communication of our thoughts: written language 


a deſcription of the ſaid audible figns, by ſigns viſible. 


Wao'zz x. The part. pail, of To real, Spenſer, 


Fg 


Adaiſon's Freebolder. 


Spenſer. 


WRONG, 1. J. [ppange, Saxon.) 1. An injury; & de- 
ſigned or known detriment ; not right ; not juſtice, 2, 
Errour ; not right ; not truth. | 
(.) It is a harm, and no aorong, which he hath received. 

| ; Sidney. 
She reſolved to ſpend all her years, which her youth promiſed 
ſhould be many, in bewailing the wrong, and yet praying for 
the wrongdoer, t | Sidney. 
If he may not command them, then that law doth aurong 
that bindeth him to bring them forth to be juſtified. Spenſer, 
They ever do pretend | 


To have receiv'd a wwr02z, who wrong intend. Daneel.. 
One ſpake much of right and-avrong. Milton. 


Imitation of an author is the moſt advantageous way for a 
tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but the greateſt rang which can be 


done to the reputation of the dead. Dryden. 
Cowley preferred a garden and a friend, to thoſe whom in. 
our own wrong we call the great. Dryden. 
1 more in my own reg, | : 
Protracting life, Pve-liv'd. a day too long. Dryden. 
In the judgment of right and wrong, every man has a ſelf. 
IVWatts's Logicł. 


(2.) Be not blindly guided by the throng, 

The multitude is always in the wrong, Roſcommon. 

Here was wr 62g on both ſides; and what would. follow. but: 
confuſion. | | IT Leſiey. 

Proceed: quoth Dick, ſir, I aver A 

You have already. gone too far ; 

When people once are in the wwrong,. 

Each line they add is much: too long: 

Who faſteſt walks, but walks aſtray, 

Is only fartheſt from his way. Prior. 


WronG. adj, [from the noun.]. 1. Not morally right; not 
juſt ;. not agreeable to propriety or truth; not true. 2. 
Not phyſically right; unfit ; unſuitable.” 3. Acting im- 
properly. . 

(I.) I find you are an invincible Amazon, ſince you will 
overcome, though in a wrong matter, Sidney. 

If it be right to comply with the wrong, then it is ung to 
comply with the right. EY Lys 
When the dictates of honour are contrary to thoſe of reli- 

gion and equity, they give avrong, ambitious, and falſe ideas 

of what is good and laudable. Addiſon, Speftator. 

_ Their hearts are conſtantly employed, perverted, and kept 
in a wrong ſtate, by the indiſcreet uſe of ſuch things as are 

lawful to be uſed. | | | Law.. 
(2.) —Of Glo'ſter's treachery, . | 

And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, 

When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot, 

And told me I had turn'd the awrong ſide out. 

KY | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
- We never think of the main buſineſs of life, till a vain re- 
pentance minds us of it at the awrong end. L'Eftrange. 

Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year into ten 
parts, is a contrivance, the meaning whereof hath got an the 
wrong ſide of my comprehenſion. r 

Singularity ſhews ſomething wrong in the mind. Clariſſa. 

(3.) Who want, while thro' black life they dream along, 

Senſe to be right, and paſſion to be u g. Young s. 

Wrong. adv. Not rightly ; amils. | 5 4 

If he go wrong, ſhe will give him over to his own ruin. 


| ee. 
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A thouſand odd capricios; men's minds are adted by, way 
make one man quote another man's words urong. Lecke. 
Ten cenſure 4wrong, for one that writes amiſs. Pope. 


To Wrons. v. a. [from the noun.] Jo injure; to uſe un- 
' juſtly, either by doing injury, or imputing evil without 
Juſtice. | RE MOLLY ORs 
So worthy a part of divine ſervice we ſhould greatly wrong, 
if we did not eſteem preaching as the bleſſed ordinance of God. 


1 Vs | .- Hooker, 
For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould urang, 
Be ſtrewed with fragrant flowers all along. Sper er. 
Judge me, you gods ! wrong I mine exemy, baleſp. 
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once more farewell! Xx 
And know thou awrong'/t me, if thou think'f 
Ever was love or ever grief like mine. 


ſon. | | | 
S She reſolved to ſpend all her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying for the wrongdeer. | 
If any feat be taken away by a ſtranger, the churchwarden 
may have action againſt the wrongdoer. Ayliffe. 
WaCNOE R. n. /. [from wrong.] He that injures; he that 
does wro 5 


dg. 
That cuckold lives in bliſs, ' 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wrozger. 
Shakeſp. Othello. 
Many times a prince is driven to ſpend far more of his trea- 
ſure in puniſhing by war the wrongers of his people, than the 
loſs of his people did amount unto. a EKaleigh. 
Wao'ncruL. adj. [wrong and full.] Injurious; unjuſt. 
I am fo far from granting thy requeſt, : 
That I deſpiſe thee for thy 3 ſuit. Sha le ſp. 
He that hath wronged ſo in daily trade, that he knows not 


in what meaſure he hath done it, muſt redeem his fault by alms, 


according to the value of his wrongful dealing. Taylor. 
Thoſe whom forms of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe, 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrongful ſentence, and award a new. Dryden. 


Wuro'ncruLLyY. adv. [from wrong ful.] Unjuſtly. 
Dorus, ſaid Pamela, you blame your fortune very wrong - 


Fully, ſince the fault is not in fortune, but in you, that can- 


not frame yourſelf to your fortune; and as wrongfully do re- 
quire Mopſa to fo great a diſparagement as to her father's» ſer - 


vant. | Sraney. 
This poor fellow, | 
He had thought to murder wrongfully. Shakeſp. 
: Salius then, exclaiming loud, | 
Urges his cauſe may in the court be heard, 
And pleads, the prize is wrongfu/ly conferr'd. Dryden. 


I cry thee mercy, for ſuſpecting a friar of the leaſt good- 
nature; what, would you accuſe him aurongfully. Dryden. 
He who ſuffers wrongfully in a man's opinion, reſolves to 
give him reaſon for his ſuſpicion. | Spectator, 
Wro'NGHEAD. * [wrong and head.] Having a 
perverſe ungerſtanding. | 
Much do I ſuffer, much to keep in peace 8 
This jealous; waſpiſh, awrongheaded, rhyming race. Pope. 
Wro'ncLy. adv. [from wwrong.] Unjultly ; amis, 
— What thou would'ſt highly. _ - 
That would'ſ thou holily ; would'ſt not play falſe, 
And yet would'ſ wrongiy win. 
Madmen having joined together ſome ideas very wrongly, err, 


zs men do that argue right from wrong principles. Locke, 


Wro'nGLESSLY. adv. [from wrongle/s.] Without injury 
to any. | 
| Dealy eſteemed of her for his exceeding good parts, being 
honourably courteous, and wrong leſsly valiant, conſiderately 
- pleaſant in converſation, and an excellent courtier, without un- 
faithfulneſs, n Sidney, 
Work. pret. and part. of write. 


t No man has the eſtate of his ſoul drawn upon his face, nor 
th 


e decree of his election wrote upon his forehead. He. who 
would know a man thoroughly, muſt follow him into the cloſet 
of his heart; the inſpection of which is only the PRO of 


omniſcience. o 


W roTH. adj. [pnad, Saxon z vrod, Daniſh.) Angry. Out $0 


of uſe. | | . 
The Lord faid unto Cain, Why art thou roth. Gen. iv. 


Wovon r. [(ynogd, Saxon. The pret. and part. paſſ. as it 
ſeems, of work; as the Dutch wercken, makes gerocht; 


or more analogically of the old word wwreak.] 1. Effected; 


cauſed. 4. Worked ; laboured. 5. Gained ; attained. 


5. Operated. 7. Uſed in labour, 8. Worked ; driven, 


good work upon me. 
Sidney. 


" Celeftial panoply, divinely wrought. 


akeſp. Macbeth. 
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9, AQuated, 10. Manufactured. 11. Formed. 12. Racked = 


_ Addiſon, 
WronGpo'er. . / [wrong and der.] An injurious per- 


by degrees, produced by degrees. 13. Guided; managed, 
14. Agitated ; diſturbed, © 1 
(I.) Why trouble ye the woman ? for "ſhe hath aurought 4 
| | | Matth.. xxvi. 10. 
The Jews wanted not power and ability to have convinced 
the world of the falſhood of theſe miracles, had they never 
been wrought. hs | Stephens's Sermons 


(2.) Had I thought the fight of m r ima 
Would thus have wrought YU, for by is . | | 
I'd not have ſhewed it. n 
If thou be one that haſt, by the help of God's grace, been 

wrought upon by theſe calls, and brought from a prophane or 
worldly, to a Chriſtian courſe of life, thou art ſively in the 
higheſt degree tied to magnify and praiſe his goodness. 

| | : Duty of Man, 

Nor number, nor example with him «wrought | 


To ſwerve from truth. | | Milton, 
Do not I know him ? could his brutal mind 5 

Be wrought upon ? could he be juſt or kind. Dryden. 
This Artemiſa, by her charms, WL 

And all her ſex's-cunning, wrought the king. Rowe, 

(3+) All his good prov'd ill in me, : 

And wrought but malice. Milton, . 

They wrought by their faithfulneſs the publick ſafety. 


; | Dryden, 
This wrought the greateſt confuſion in the unbelieving Jews, 
and the greateſt conviction in the Gentiles, who every where 


ſpeak with aſtoniſhment of theſe truths they met with in this 


new magazine of learning, which was opened. 
| His too eager love | 

Has made him buſy to his own de ſtruction. | 

His threats have wrought this change of mind in Pyrrhus. 

t r Philips's Diſireſ Mother. 

(4.) They that wrought in ſilver, and whoſe works are un- 

ſearchable, are gone down to the grave. Bar. iii. 18. 

Moſes and Eleazar took the gold, even all wrought jewels, 
| Num, xvi, 22, 


Addiſon. 


f Milton. 
What might be awrought 
Fuſil, or graven in metal. - Milton, 
(5.) We ventured on ſuch dang”rous ſeas, | | 
That if we wrought out life, twas ten to one. Shakeſp. 
(6.) — Such another field , | 
They dreaded worſe than hell: ſo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the ſword of Michae', 5 
Wrought ſtill within them. 8 Milton.” 


(7.) Take an heifer which hath not been auronght with, and 
which hath not drawn in the yoke. ent. xxi. 3. 
(8.) As infection from body to body 1s received many times 


by the body paſſive, yet it is by the good diſpoſition thereof re- 
- pulſed and awrouvght out, before it be formed in a diſeaſe. * 


| Bacon. 
(9.) Vain Morat, by his own raſhneſs wrought, 
Too ſoon diſcover'd his ambitious thought; | 
Beliey'd me his, before I ſpoke him fair, 5 
And pitch'd his head into the ready ſnare. Dryden. 
. 0.) It had been no leſs a breach of peace to have wrought 


any mine of his, than it is now a breach of peace, to take a 


town of his in Guiana, and burn it. Raleigh, 
(11.) He that hath avrovght us for the ſame thing, is God. 
x 8985 0 ST Cor * 
(12.) — The ſpirit is wrought, | 
To dare things high, ſet up an end my thought. Chapman. 
The two friends had wrought themſelves to ſuch an habitual 
tenderneſs for the children under their direction, that each of 
them had the real paſſion of a father. Aauiſon. 
Advantage was taken of the ſanguine temper which ſo many 


ſucceſſes had wrought the nation up to. „ + WH» 
Whatever littleneſs and vanity is to be obſeryed in the minds 


an Tod 4 * ee of women, it is like the cruelty of butchers, a temper that is 
performed. 2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 3. Produced; 


urougbt into them by that life which they are ta and ac- 
D rr 
013.) A ſhip by ſkilful Reerſinan avrought, Mien. 


va 


8 e FFF 
18 840 We ſtay upon your leiſure- 8 | Inftrutive work! whoſe avry-mouth'd portraiture 
75 ive me your favour ; my dull brain was wrought : Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure. 4 d 

With things forgot. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, Cutting the wry neck is never to be practiſed, but when the 


Waere. The preter. and part. paſſive of wring. ' _ diforder is a contraction of the maſtoideus muſcle, _ Sharp. 
He firſt cad to me: then my hand he » Chapman, (3-) He mangles and puts a wry ſenſe upon proteſtant wri- 
No mortal was ever fo much at eaſe, but his ſhoe wrung him ters. | 5 Atterbury. 

| many: #4) ader anguiſh be Kio E"ERrange. To Wav. v. n. [from the adjeQive.] To be contorted and 
Thomſon. writhed ; to deviate from the right direction. X 


Through the wwrung boſom of the dying man. | : | 
Wav. adj. [from writhe.) 1. Crooked; deviating from Theſe wry too much on the right hand, aſcribing to the 


the right direction. 2. Diſtorted. 3. Wrung ; perverted z holy ſeripture ſuch kind of perfection as it cannot have. : 
| wreſted. : ; | 28 : ; Sandys. 
(1. ) Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell To WRV. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make to deviate 3 
12 about, but then is all my beſt ; ; to diſtort. F: 
WF ry words, and ſtamm' ring, or elſe doltiſh dumb; To what paſs are our minds brought, that from the right 


Say then, can this but of enchantment come. Sidney, line of virtue are auryed to theſe crooked ſhifts, Sidney, 


(2.) It is but a kick with thy keels, and a awry mouth, and ; ; 
bir Roger will be with thee, | os: , Arbuthnot, WRYNBR'CK, . J. [torquilla, Lat.] A bird. 


FA 9 letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Engliſh language, 
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At the beginning of words, is commonly taken, 
though I think, erroneouſly for a conſonant ; 
at the end, and when it follows a conſonant, is 

9 a vowel, and has the ſound of i. It is uſed at 
the end of words, and whenever two i is would 

come together; and in words derived from the Greek, to 

expreſs they, Twas much uſed by the Saxons, whence y 

is found for i in the old Engliſh writers. 


is in old Engliſh ſometimes prefixed as an increaſing 


ſyllable to preterites, and paſſive participles of verbs. It 
ſeems borrowed from ze, the Saxon augmentum of the pre- 
terite. It is ſometimes put before preſent tenſes, but, I 
think, erroneouſſy. ; 


 Yacur. u. J [a Dutch word.] A ſmall ſhip for carrying 


paſſengers. 1 
Yap. 2. .. [eand, Saxon.) 1. Ingloſed ground adjoining 

to an houſe. 2. (Send, Saxon.] A meaſure of three feet. 
3. The ſupporters of the fails. 

(1.) One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's yard, 
where, nothing regarding the crowing of the cocks, he eat 
them up. rown's Vulgar Errours. 

Xanthus one day ſent ZEſop into the yard, and bade him 
look well about him. L242 L*Eftrange. 

His wanton kids with budding horns prepar'd, = 

Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard. Dryden. 

(2.) A peer, a counſellor, and a judge, are not to. be mea- 

- ſured by the common yard, but by the pole of ſpecial grace. 


Bacon. 


The arms, ſpread croſs in a ſtraight line, and meaſured from 
one end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the other; 
made a meaſure equal to the ſtature, and is named a fathom. 
Half of that, wiz. from the end of the long finger of either 
arm, ſo ſpread, to the middle of the breaſt, is, with. us, called 
a yard. Holder on Time. 
An aquedu& of a Gothick ſtructure, that conveys water 
from mount St. Francis. to Spoletto, from the foundation. of 
the loweſt arch to the top, is two hundred and thirty yards. 


Addiſon. 25 
(3.) A breeze from ſhore began to blow; 
The failors ſhip their oars, ane ceaſe to row 
Then hoiſt their yards a- trip, and all their fails 
Let fall to court the wind. | Dryden. 


Ya'xowanp. =. /. [yard and wand.) A meaſure of a 


yard. 5 | | 
Il the revqlutions in nature can an it nothing more than 
diffgrens_degrees of dimenſions. hat affinity has thinking 
with ſuch attributes? no more than there is between a ſyllogiſm 
and a ya dwand. | | 
ARE. adj. ʒea nye, S. xon] Ready; dexterous ; eager. 
Yare, yare, good Iros, quick ; —methinks I hear 

Antony call. 


I do deſire to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you have occaſion to 
| Shakeſps 


uſe me for your turn, you ſhall find me yare, 


uy 


Collier. 


Shakeſp. Ant, and Cleop. 
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Ya'rxELy. adv. [from yare.] Dexterouſly ; ſxilfully. 
The ſilken tackles, 


Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


YarN.-n. / {zeapn, Saxon.] Spun wool ; woollen thread. 


You would be another Penelope; yet they ſay, all the yarn 
ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. - 
| : | Shakeſp. Coriolanus.. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults. whipt them 
not; and our crimes would deſpair, if they were not eneriſn'd 
by our virtues. | | Shakeſp. 

Yarn is a commodiÞÞ very proper to this country, which of 
all others ought to be moſt encouraged. Temple. 

It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 

The fates but only ſpin the coarſer clue, | 

The fineſt of the wool is left for you. | 

Spare me but one ſmall portion of the twine, 

And let the ſiſters cut below your line: 

The reſt among the rubbiſh may they ſweep, 

Or add it to the yarn of ſome od miſer's heap, Dryden. 


7 VIII. v. n. from the ſound, birrio, Lat.] To growl, 
or ſnarl like a dog. FEY „„ 
Yarrow. u. . [millefolium, Lat.] A plant. | 


YawL. u. /. A little veſſel belonging to a ſhip, for conveni- 
ence of paſling to and from tit. 


To YAWN. v. n. [zeonan, Saxon.) 1. To gape; to ofci- 
tate; to have the mouth opened involuntarily by fumes, 
as in ſleepineſs. 2. To open wide. 3. To expreſs defire 


by yawning. po | 
kx.) The fad-ey'd juſtice, with his farly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 7G 
The lazy, yawning drone, Shaleſp. Henry V. 
In yawning, the inner parchment of the ear is extended. 


When a man zawneth, he cannot hear fo well. Bacon. 

At length ſhook off himſelf, and aſk d the dame; | 

And aſking yawwn'd, for what intent ſhe-came, - Dryden. 

To whom the yawning I faſt aſleep, 

Me didſt thou bid, to truſt the treacherous deep. Dryden. 
(2.) - - The gaſhes, 5 

That bloodily did yawn upon his face. Sateſp. 
Tis now the very witching time of night, : ak 

When churchyards yawn. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 

For ſwallowing e treaſure of the realm. Sbaleſp. 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd, 

Like vomit, from his yawning entrails pour'd, Sandys. 


Hell at laſt | | 

Yawning veceiv'd them whole, and on them clos'd.. Milton. 
The ſword pierc'd his tender ſides ; i 

Down fell the beauteous youth ; the yawning wound 


.Guſh'd out a purp Dryden, 


le ſtream. | 
High ſhe rear d her arm, and with her ſceptre ſtruck | 
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Tue yawning cliff: from its diſparted height 


 Adown the mount the guſhing torrent ran. Prior. 
3) The chiefeſt thing at which lay- reformers yawn, is, 
that the clergy may, F conformity in condition, be poor 
as the apoſtles were. In which one circumſtance, if they ima - 
ine ſo great perfection, they muſt think that church which 
Fath ſuch ſtore of mendicant friars, a church in that reſpe& 
moſt happy. | : 8 Hooker, 


i 


hiatus. nb 
(1.) Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee, there 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 
And heard thy everlaſting yawn confeſs ; | 
The pains and penalties of idleneſs. : Pofe. 
(2.) Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 
That mingles with the baleful ſtreams below ; 
And ſometimes with a mighty yawn, tis ſaid, 
Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead, 
Who, pale with fear, the rending earth furvey, : 
And ſtartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. Addiſon. 
Ya'wninG. adj. [from yawn.) Sleepy; ſlumbering. 
— Ere to black Hecat's ſummons | 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Y'cLap. part. for clad. Cloathed, 2 
Her ſight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, 
Her words yclad with wiſdom's majeſty, | | 
Make tne from wond'ring fall to weeping joys. Shakeſp. 
Y'cLeyeD. [The participle paſſive of clepe, to call; clepan, 
Saxon ; with the increaſing particle y, which was uſed in 


the old Engliſh in the preterites and participles, from the 


Saxon ze] Called; termed; named. 
But come, thou goddeſs, fair and free, 
In heav'n yc/ep'd Euphroſine, 5 : 
And by men, heart-eaſing mirth. Milton, 
Yora'd. The old pret. of to dread. Spenſer. 
Ye. The nominative plural of thou. . 
Ye are they which juſtify yourſelves. Luke, xvi. 15. 
Yea. adv. [ea, or zea, Saxon; ja, Daniſh, German, and 
Dutch.] 1. Ves. A particle of affirmation; meaning, it 
is ſo, or is it ſo? 2. A particle by which the ſenſe is in- 
tended or enforced: not only ſo, but more than ſo. : 
(1.) Yea, hath God faid, ye ſhall: not eat of every tree in 
the garden. 
Let your converſation be yea, Bes; nay, pay: Matth. v. 
Why do diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day ? 


Whilſt one ſays only yea, and t'other nay. Denham. 


(2.) I am weary ; yea, my memory is tir'd. Shakeſp. ' 


A raſcally, yea, forſooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 


hand, and then ftand upon ſecurity. Shakeſp. 
From theſe Phillippinæ are brought coſtly ſpices, 82 and 
gold too. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 


All the promiſes of God are yea, and amen; that is, are 
verified, which is the importance of yea, and confirmed, which 
is meant by amen, into an immutability. Hammond. 

5 They durſt abide | 

Jehovah thund'ring out of Sion, thron'd 
Between the cherubim; yea, often plac'd _ 
Within his ſanctuary itſelf their ſhrines. Milton. 
Notwithſtanding this great proximity of man to himſelf; 
yea, and notwithſtanding the obſervations made in all ages, we 


ſtill remain ignorant of many things concerning . : 
: i Aa Co 


To Yeap, or Yepe. v. u. preterite yode. [This word 


ſeems to have been corruptly formed from zeod, the Saxon 
preterite of zan.] To go; to march. Obſolete. 
They wander at will, and ſtay at pleaſure, | 
And to their folds yeade at their own leiſure, Spenſer 
Then bad the knight this lady . | 
And to an hill herſelf withdraw afide, 8 
From whence ſhe might behold that battle's proof, 
And eke be ſafe from danger far deſcry d. 
Yet for ſhe yode thereat half aghaſt, 


And Kiddy the door ſparred after her faſt. Spenſer. 


* : * 


Yawn. . * [from the verb.] 1 Oſeitation. 2. Gape; 


Gen. iii. 1. F 


; Spenſer, | 
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8 | That fame mighty man of God. 
That bloud red billows like a walled front, 
either fide diſparted with his rod, | 


4th On 8 1 3 
5 Vi that his army dry- foot through them l. Spenſer. 


To Py 0 V. n. [eantan, Saxon.] To bring young. Uſed 
of ſheep. | g | 
— Enis I fearcely drag along, i | 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. Dryden. 
| Eves year: the polled-lamb with the leaſt danger. ot. 
Yea'nLinG. . . [from yean.] The young of ſheep. - 
All the yeaniings which were rea- d and pied, 1 x: 
Should fall as Jacob's hire, Se Shaleſp. 
Year. n. /. [zean, Saxon.] 1. If one by the word year 


mean twelve months of thirty days each, i. e. three hun- 


dred and ſixty days; another intend a ſolar year of three 
hundred fixty-five days ; and a third mean a Junar year, or 


twelve lunar months, . e. three hundred fifty-four days, 


there will be a great yariation and error in their account of 
things, unleſs they are well apprized of each other's mean- 


ing. Watts's Logick. 2. It is often uſed plurally, without 


a plural termination. 3. In the plural, old age. 
(1.) See the minutes, how they run: 
How many makes the hour full compleat, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 


How many years a mortal man may live. Shakeſp. 
With the year 

Seaſons return, but not to me returns | 

Day, or the ſweet approach of even or morn. Milton; 


Though we ſuppoſe but the addition of one man for every 
thouſand years, yet long before this time there ſhould have been 
a greater number than there could be ſands in the earth. 
55 . 3 * Wilkins, 
The doctor upon occaſion calculating his expenees on him- 
ſelf, found them to be not above five pound in the year. Fell. 
Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at. firſt conceived in 
them, to ſerve them for many pears laying, allowing ſuch a 
proportion for every year, as will ſerve for one or two incuba- 
tions. ue. Ray on the Creation. 
He Wy 9" a curacy of thirty pounds a car. Swif?. 
(2.) I fight not once in forty year. Shaleſp. 
(3.) — Some mumble- news, | N 
That ſmiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh when ſhe's diſpos' d, 
Told our intents. Shakeſp. Love*s Labour Loft. 
There died alſo Cecile, mother to king Edward IV. being 
of extreme years, and who had lived to ſee three princes of her 
body crowned, and four murthered. Bacon's Henry VII. 
He look d in years, yet in his years were ſeen, | 


A. youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden, 


YEe'arLinG. adj. [from year.] Being a year old, 
| A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke; | 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, Pope. 
VEIARLVY. adj. from year.] Annual; happening every 
year; laſting a year. . | 
The yearly courſe that brings this day about, 
Shall never ſee it but a holiday. Shakeſp. K. John. 
Why the changing oak ſhould ſhed | 
The yearly honour of his ſtately head 
Whilſt the diftinguiſh'd yew is ever ſeen, 
Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. Prior, 
Ye'arLY. adv. Annually ; once a year. 
| He that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, - 
And fay, to-morrow is Saint 73 wan Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhower'd 3 
And property with plenty crown'd; | | 
For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive; 


For theſe, and more, accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. 
Not numerous are our joys, when life is new, 
And yearly ſome are falling of the few. Youngs 


To YEARN. wv. n. [eannan, Saxon.] To feel great internal 


uneaſineſs. In Spenſer it is ſometimes earn, It is by 
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YesT. n. /. (err, Saxon.] 
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plies tenderneſs or pity. 7 
He deſpis' d to tread in due degree, | 
But chaff d, and foam'd, with courage fierce and ſtern, 


And to be eas'd of that baſe burden fill did yearn. Spenſer, 


Make the libbard ftern 


Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn, Sfenſ, a 


Though peeping cloſe into the thick, 
Might ſee * moving of ſome quick 
But were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, 

My courage earned it to wake, 

And manfully thereat ſhot, 
| Falſtaff, he is dead, | | 
And we muſt yearn therefore. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Joſeph made haſte ; for his bowels did ycarn upon his. bro- 
ther: and he ſought where to weep, and he enter'd into his 
chamber. Wh | Gen. xliii. 30. 
When the fair Leucothoe he eſpy'd, | 
To check his ſteeds, impatient Phcebus yearn'd, | 
Though all the world was in his courſe concern'd, Waller, 
Yet for all the yearning pain 3; | 
Y*haye ſuffer'd for their loves, in vain, 
I fear they'll prove ſo nice and coy, 
To have, and t'hold, and to enjoy. 
Where our heart does but relent, his melts; where our eye 
pities, his bowels yearn. N South's Sermons. 
At beholding the miſeries of others, they find ſuch pearn- 


' #ngs5 in their bowels, and ſuch ſenſible commotions raifed in to ſce council.“ > 
Calamy. YE LLOWHAMMER. #. f. [cenchrymus bellonii] A bird. 


Addiſon. Yet'L.Lowtsn. adj. from yell;w.) Approaching to yel- 


their breaſts, as they can by no means ſatisfy, 
Your mother's heart y-arns towards you. 
Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd; 
But Anticlus, unable to controul, h 
. Spoke loud the language of his ea ning foul, Page. 
To YeARN, wv. a. Io grieve; to vex. 
She laments for it, that it would 


rern your heart to ſee it. Shakeſþ. 
— I am not covetous of- gold, 5 
It yearas me not if men my garments wear. Shakeſp. 


1. The foam, ſpume, or 
flower of beer in fermentation ; barm. 2. The ſpume on 
troubled water; foam; froth. 

(I.) Yeaſt and outward means do fail, 
And have no power to work on ale. Hudibras. 
When drays bound high, they never croſs behind, 
Where bubbling z-aft is blown by guſts of wind. Gay. 
(2.) Now the ſhip boring the moon with her main-maſt, and 
anon {ſwallowed with yea and froth, as you'd thruſt a cork 
into a hogſhead. | Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Ye'sTY. adj. [from yet.) Frothy ; ſpumy ; foamy. | 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the yeffy waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. 

YELK. u. /. [from gealepe, yellow, Saxon.] The yellow 
part of the egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often 

written yolk. ns. IT 
The yoll of the egg conduceth little to the generation of 
the bird, but only to the nouriſhment of the ſame: for if a 


chicken be opened, when it is new hatched, you ſhall find much 


of the yolk remaining. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
That a chicken is formed ont of the yet of an egg, with 
ſome antient philoſophers the pzople ſtill opinion. Brown, 
— All the feather'd kind, ' 
From th' included yo/k,, not ambient white aroſe, 


Dryden. 


T0 YELL. v. ». To cry out with horrour and agony. 


Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly yells ; 

Nor griſly vultures make us once affeared. 
Each new morn, : 

New widows howl, new orphans cry; new ſorrows 
Strike heav'n on the face, that it reſounds, 

As if it felt with Scotland, and yell d out 5 
Like ſyllables of dolour. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
- Now worſe than e'er he was before, | 
Poor Puck doth ye/!, poor Puck doth roar, 
That wak'd queen Mab, who doubted fore 1 
Some treaſon had been wrought her. Drayten s Mmfhid. 


Spenſer. 


Senſer uſed for defire, or the pain of longing ! It now im- 


$ enſer. 


Hudibrac. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


% of 5, MRO do ks, 
Yelling monſters, that with eeaſeleſs cry oo 
mig we fa LR „ - Milton, 
Night. ſtruck fancy dreams the yelling ghoſt, Thomſon, 
YELL. . 4 from the verb.] A cry of horrour, 412 
With like tim'rous accent and dire yell, 7 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire . 
Is ſpread in populous cities. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
Hence are heared the groans of ghoſts the pains 5 
Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 5 7 
e Trojan ſtood aſtoniſh'd at their cries, | | 
And aſk'd his guide from whence thoſe yells ariſe, Dryden. 
| I Others in frantick mood | 
Run howling through the ftreets ; their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 
YELLOW, adj. [yerlepe, Saxon; gheleuwe, Dutch ; giallo, 
Italiar.] Being of a bright glaring colour, as gold, 
Only they that come 10 bee a fellow | 
In a long mottley coat, guarded with ye/low, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. Prologue. 
He brought the green ear and the e ſheaf. Milton. 
After a lively orange followed an. intenſe bright and copious: 
yellow, which was alſo the beſt of all the yellows, Newton. 
| Negligent of food, 
Scarce ſeen, he wades among the yellow broom. Thomſon, 
Y:LLowpoy n. . A gold coin, A very low word. 


| ga did not ſtarve the cauſe z there wanted. not ye/lowboys 
| Arbuibnot's Fobn Bull. 


* 


low. 

Although amber be commonly of a yellowiſh colour, yet 
there is found of it alſo black, white, brown, green, blue, 
and purple. | Woodward's Nat. Hit. 


Ye'LLowisnness. n. . [from yellowiſh.] The quality 


of approaching o yellow. - 
Bruiſed madder, being - drenched with: the like alcalizate ſo. 
lution, exchanged its ye/hawiſhneſs for a redneſs. Boyle. 
Ye't.LownEss. n. J [from ye/low.] 1. The quality of 
being yellow. 2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for jealouſy. 
(1.) Apples, eovered in lime and athes, were well matured, 
as. appeared in the ye/owneſs and ſweetneſs. | 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
| "mare of of the ſkin and eyes, and a ſaffron- coloured urine, 
are ſigns of an inflammatory diſpoſition of the liver. Arbuthn. 
(2.) Ford I will poſſeſs with yellowneſs. Shakeſp. 


Ye'LLows. u. / A diſeaſe in horſes. When the gall- 


pipe is ſtopped up, that matter which ſhould be turned in- 

to gall is carried back into the blood, and tinctures it yel= 

low; ſo that the eyes, inſide of the lips, ſlaver, and all 

the parts of the horſe, that are capable of ſhewing the 

colour, appear yellow. WET ie Farrier's Did, 
His horſe ſped with ſpavins, and raied with the ella. 

|  Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. , 


To Yet. . u. [zealpan, Saxon.] To bark as a beagle 


hound after his prey. | | 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yeljinz kennel of French curs. : 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


YE/OMAN. . , [Of this word the original is muck 


doubted: the true etymology ſeems to be that of Junius, 
who derives it from geman, Frifick, a villager.] 1. A 
man of a ſmall eſtate in land; a farmer; a gentleman. 
farmer. 2. It ſeems to have been anciently a kind of ce- 
remonious title given to ſoldiers: whence we have ſtill 
yeomen of the guard. 3. It was probably a freeholder not 
advanced to the rank of a gentleman. 4. It feems to have 
had likewiſe the notfon of a gentleman ſervant. | 

(1.) Gentlemen ſhould uſe their children as the honeſt farmers 
and ſubſtantial yeomen do theirs, | Locie. 

He that has a ſpaniel by his ſide is a veoman of about one 
hundred pounds a year, an honeſt man: he is juſt qualified to, 
kill an hare. 5 e, 
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...) Tall yeomen ſeemed they, and of great might, 
And were enranged ready ſtill for fight. © © © Spenſer. 


— You," good yeomen, N 8 
Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhew us here 
The-mettle of your paſture. 
e inſtituted, for the ſecurity of his perſon, a band of fifty 
chers, under a captain, to attend him, by the name of yeo- 
men of his guard. 258 Bacon's Henry VII. 
Th appointment for th' enſuing night he heard; 
And therefore in the cavern had prepar'd 
Two brawny yeomen of his truſty guard. | 
At Windſor St. John whiſpers me i' th' ear; 
The waiters ſtand in ranks, the omen c Fe 
Make room, as if a duke were pafling by. Saut. 
(3.) His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 
Third fon to the third Edward king of England: 
"Spring. creſtleſs yeomen from fo deep a root? 
| | Shakeſpeare's Hen, VI. 
(4.) A jolly yeoman, marſhal of the hall, 
Whoſe-name was appetite, he did beſtow 
Both gueſts and meats. | | Spenſer, 


YEro'ManRY. z. ſ. [from qeoman] The colleQive body of 


eomen. 
! This did amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdom 
unto the hold and occupation of the yeo-manry, or middle people, 
of a condition between gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon. 


To YERK. v. 3. [Of unknown etymology.] To throw 
out or move with a ſpring. A leaping horſe is ſaid to gerd, 
or ſtrike out his hind legs, when he flings and kicks with 
his whole hind quarters, ſtretching out the two hinder 


legs near together, and even to their full extent. 
| Farrier”s Dig. 


Dryden. 


——— Their wounded ſteeds 
F ret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters, 
Yerx. . . {from the verb.] A quick motion. 
To YERN. b. 4. See YEARN, 
Yes. adv. [zire, Saxon.] 
affir mative particle oppoſed to no. 
forcement : even ſo; not only ſo, but more. 
(1.) Pray, Madam, are you marned ?—Yes., More's Fables. 
(2.) This were a fit ſpeech for a general in the head of an 
army, when going to battle: yes, and it is no leſs fit ſpeech in 


Shakeſp. 


the head of a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into a. 
| War. | : Bacon. 
Yes, you deſpiſe the man to books confin'd, 
Who from his ſtudy rails at human kind, 
Though what he learns he ſpeaks. Pope. 


| Ye'sTER.. adj. [ghifter, Dutch; befternus, Latin.] Being 
next before the preſent day. It is not often uſed but in 


compoſition with another word, as day or night. 
Love might as well be ſow'd upon our ſands, 

As .a breaſt fo barren + 

Jo toveanenemy, the only one 

Remaining too, whom yefſter ſun beheld 

Muft'ring her charms. 


Dryden's Don Sebaſſian. 


paoaſt; the day next before to day. | 
To. morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the laſt fyllable of recorded time; 
And all our yefterdays have lighted fools | 
The way to duſty death. |  Shakeſp. Macbe../ 
WMe are but of yefferday and know nothing, becauſe or 
days upon earth area ſhadow. . _ 
bh You ton both fluid, chang'd ſince yeſterday; 
Next day repairs but ill laſt day's decay 
Nor are, although the river keep the name, 


Yefler day's waters, and to-day's the ſame. Donne 
If yeflerday could be recall'd again, a 5 
Ev'n now would I conclude my happy reign, Dryden. 
Yeflerday was ſet apart as a day of publick 1 Fog 
| | Jon. 


the late extraordinary ſucceſſes, 


Shakeſp. Hen. v. 


1. A term of affirmation ; the 
2. It is a word of en- 


Ves rERDAY. #. . [Bir tandæzg, Saxon.] The day laſt 


Job, vill. 9. 


FER! 
Mrs. Simper ſends complaint in your ygferday's Speftator. 
3%ͤͤ . OE OTC LPR] 20! EE Oe, SPelifer.,  - 
Naked from the womb.  - B's CLE.) 


We yefterday came forth; and in the tumb 

Naked again we muſt to-morrow lie: 
Born to Jament, to labour, and to die. 
Ye"srexDay. adv. On the day laſt paſt; | 

Martius gave us yeferday a repreſentation of the empire of 

the Turks with no ſmall vigour of words. Bacon. 
Ye'sTERNIGHT. . /. The night before this night, 
Ye'sTERNIGHT. av. On the night laſt paſt. 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over: 

For yeſternight by Cateſby Was it ſeat me. | | 

| | Shakeſteare's Richard III. 

The diſtribution of this conference was .made by Eupolis 


P rior » 


' wpefternight. | Bacon. 
Yer. conjundt. [r, zer, zera, Saxon.] Nevertheleſs ; 
notwithitanding ; however, | | 
They had a king was more than him before; Hep 
But yet a king, where they were nought the more. Daniel. 
French laws forbid the female reign, 
Yet love does them to flay*ry draw. Cowley... 


Though ſuch men have lived never fo much upon the reſerve; - 
yet if they be obſerved to have a particular fondneſs for per- 
ſons noted for any fin, it is ten to one but there was a com- 
munication in the fin, before there was ſo in affection. South, 
The heathens would never ſuffer their gods to be reviled, 


which yet were no gods; and ſhall it be allowed to any man 


to make a mock of him that made heaven and earth. 
2 | Tillotſon... 
He is ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt entrance, and is too in- 
quiſitive through the whole tragedy; yet theſe imperfections 
being balanced by great virtues, they hinder not our compaſ- 
ſion for his miſeries. Dryden Du Freſnoy.. 
Let virtuoſo's in five years be writ, 1 
Net not one thought accuſe the toil of wit. Dryden. 
Yer. adv, 1. Beſide; over and above. 2. Still; the ſtate 
ſtill remaining the ſame. 3. Once again. 4. At this time; 
ſo ſoon ; hitherto : with a negative before it. 5. At leaſt ; 
at all. Noting uncertainty ; or indetermination. 6. It 
denotes continuance and extenſion, greater or ſmaller. 7, 
Still; ina new degree. 8. Even; after all. A kind of 
emphatical addition to a negative, 9. Hitherto: fome- 

times with as before it. SE 
(x.) This furniſhes us with yet one more reaſon, why our 
Saviour lays ſuch a particular ſtreſs on acts of mercy, 

| | 11 ACS: 
(2.) They atteſt facts they had heard while they were yet hea- 
| thens ; and had they not found reaſon to believe them, they 
would {till have continued heathens, and made no mention of 


them in their writings. | Adaijon. 
(3.) Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light, 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. Pope's Dunciad. 


(4.) Thales being aſked when a man ſhould marry, ſaid, 
young men not yet; old men, not at all. K Bacon. 
(.) A man that would form a compariſon betwixt. 
Quintilian's declamations, if yet they be Quintihan's, and the 
orations of Tully, would be in danger of forfeiting his diſ- 
. | Baker, 

(6.) Shake not his hour-glaſs, when his haſty ſand 

Is ebbing to the laſt: 
A little CE yet a little longer,. 

And nature drops him down without your ſin, 


Like mellow fruit without a winter ſtorm. Dryden. 
Let a few days, and thoſe which now appear Sys 

In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 

In life's ſwift ſcene ſhall change. Dryden. 


(g.) He that takes from a thief that which the thief took 
from an honeſt man, and keeps it to himſelf, is the wickeder 
thief of the two, by how much the rapine is made yet blacker 
by the pretence of piety and juſtice. L' Eſtrange. 
(8.) If any man negle& his duty, his fault muſt not be 
aſcribed to the rule appointed, neither yet to the whole church. 
5 5 5 _ #Whigift, © 
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nor pet the evidence againſt them; for the witches themſelves 

are imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready to im- 

pute accidents and nytural operations to witchcraft,  - Bacon. 
Nor yet amidit this joy and brighteſt morn 

Was abſent, after all his miſchief done, . 8 

Ihe prince of darkbeſs. Milton's Par. Regain d. 

f (9) Hope beginnihg here, with a trembling expectation of 

things far removed, agd as yet but only heard of, endeth with 

real and actual fruition df that which no tongue can 8 


. 
N 


Eve, for given. c 
Wants nota fourth grace to make the dance even? 
Let that room to my lady be yever ; 
— She ſhall be a grace, x 
To fill-the fourth place Th 
And reign with the reſt in heaven. Spenſer. 
Yew. n. /. (iy, Saxon; yw, Welſh. This is often written 
eugh ; but the former 6rthography is at once nearer to the 
ſound and the derivation. See Eu&n.] A iree of tough 
wood: uſed for bows, and therefore planted in church- 
ards. 
| % hath amentaceous flowers, which conſiſt of many apices, 
for the moſt part ſhaped like a muſhroom, and are barren; but 
the embryoes, which are produced at remote diſtances on the 
fame tree, do afterward 3 hollow bell - ſnaped berries, 
which are full of juice, and include ſeeds ſomewhat like acorns, 
having, as it were a little cup to each. Miiller. 
F Ihe ſhooter cg, the broad-leav'd.ſycamore, 
| The barren plantane, and the walnut ſound ; | 
The 5 that her foul ſin doth ſtill deplore, 


Alder the owner of all wateriſn ground. Fairfax. 
Slips of yew, _ ; | 
-Shiver'd-in the moon's eclipſe, Shakeſp. Macbeth.. 
He drew, | 
And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough yew. Dryden. 
be diftinguiſh'd yew is ever ſeen, | 
Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. Prior. 


— His ſtiff arms to ſtretch with enghen bow 


VII WIV. adj. [from yew.] Made of the wood of yew. 
Hubberd's Tale. 


And manly legs ſtill paſling to and fro. 
To Yex. v. n, To have the hiccough. 
VIX. n. / The hiccough. —_ 
VrEIRE. adv. [yfene, Saxon.] Together. Spenſer. 
To YIELD. v. a. [zelvan, Saxon, to pay.] 1. To pro- 
-duce ; to give in return for cultivation or labour. 2. To 
produce in general. 3. To afford; to exhibit. 4. To 
= as Claimed of right. 5. To allow; to concede. 6. 
To permit; to grant. 7. To emit; to expire. 8. To 
reſign; to give up: ſometimes: with a particle, as An or 
over. g. To ſurrender: ſometimes with up, 
(.) When thou tilleſt the ground, it ſhall not henceforth 
yield unto thee her ſtrength. Seas. ic. 23s 
No country for the bigneſs of it can be better watered, or 
yield fairer fruits. : Heylyn. 
Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena Je the Romans 
per diem to the value of twenty-five thouſand drachms, eight 
hundred and ſeven pounds five ſhillings and ten pence. 


(..) He makes milch kine yield blood. Shakeſp. 

The wilderneſs yie/deth food for them. Fob, xxiv. 5. 

All the ſubſtances of an animal, fed even with aceſcent ſub- 

ſtances, yield by fire nothing but alkaline ſalts. Arbuthnot. 

| 1 (3.0 Philoclea would needs have her glove, and not without 
} ſo mighty a lour as that face could yield. Sidney. 
{ TIhe mind of man defireth evermore to know the truth, ac- 
= cording to the moſt infallible certainty which the nature of 
F things can yield, - | | Hooker. 
If you take the idea of white, which one parcel of ſnow 
yielded yeſterday to your fight, and another idea of white from 
another parcel of ſnow you ſee to-day, and put them together 
nin your mind, they run into one, and the idea of whiteneſs is 
mot at all increaſed, Locke, 


« 
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Men may not too raſhly believe the confeſſions of witches, 


Arbuthnot. 


VIEL DER. n. ſ. [from yie/d.] One who yields. 
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Nella thee, ſo well thou haſt this day purvey d. kon. 
(.) Tgield it juſt, aid Adam, and ſubmit. 
I that have not only yielded, but challenged the undoubted 
truth of the propoſition, can make no queſtion of its corollaries. 


(6.) ——— Life is but air, | 
That 37e/ds a paſſage to the whiſtling ſword, 
And cloſes when tis gone. 
(7. — Often did I ſtrĩve SO 
To yield the ghoſt 5 but ſtill the envious flood 
Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaſt and wand'ring air. 
hs Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghoſt . 
h | | Gen. xlix. 33. 
(8.) He not yielding over to old his country , delights, 
eſpecially of hawking, was at that time, following a merlin, 


| — 


brought to ſee this injury offered unto us. Sidney. 
Thus I have yielded up into your hand | 
The circle of my glory. Sbaleſp. K. John. 
x Milton. 


_ - She to realities ved, all her ſhows. : 
is the pride of 1 man which is the ſpring of this evil, and 
an unwillingneſs to yied vp their own opinions. Watts. 
(9.) The enemies ſometimes offered unto the ſoldiers, upon 
the walls, great rewards, if they would yield up the cus and 
ſometimes threatened them as faſt. - 

They laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, 

At random gqielded up to their miſrule. | 


2. To comply with any perſon, or motive power. 3. To 
comply with things required of enforced. 4. To concede; 
to admit; to allow; not to deny. 5. To give place as 
inferiour in excellence or any other quality. 

(1.) —— He z7elds not in his fall; 


But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Daniel. 
| All is not loſt : immortal hate, | | 
And courage never to ſubmit or yield. Milton, 


If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ſtopt, it 
ſudden prelds to nature, and dies. 
— There he ſaw the fainting Grecians yield, 
And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 3 
Purſu'd by fierce Achilles; Dryden. 
(2.) Conſidering this preſent age ſo full of tongue, and weak 


of brain, behold we yield to the ſtream thereof. Hooker. 
I ſee a yielding in the looks of France: ; 
Mark, how they whiſper, Shakeſp. King John. 


— This ſupernatural ſoliciting, if ill, 
Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs ? 
If good, why do I yie/4to that ſuggeſtion, 
Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair? | 


With her much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſed him to yield. Prov. 
The Jews have agreed to deſire thee that thou wouldſt bring 
down Paul; but do not thou yie/4 unto them. 
Acts, xxili. 21. 
They ſliew the world that they are not of a yielding temper, 
which will be wronged or baffled. Kettlewbell. 
(3.) There could be no ſecure peace, except the Lacedemo- 
nians yielded to thoſe things, which being granted, it would be 
no longer in their power to hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 
— If much converſe 


Theſe ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield. Milton. 


(4.) If we yield that there is a God, and that this God is 


e & and juſt, it cannot be avoided but that, after this life 
ended, he adminiſters juſtice unto men,” _ Hakewill, 
(.) The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray betwixt 


the Lapithæ and Centaurs, yield to no other part of this poet. 
| | Dryden. 


L — Tell me in what more happy fields 
The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields. 


— Briars and thorns at their apparel ſnatch, 
Some ſleeves, ſome hats; from yielders all 8 
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Milton. 
Hamma. 


Dryden's Don Febaſtian. 


alles. L 


To VIE LD. wv: n. 1. To give up the conqueſt ; to ſubmit. 


Walton's Angler. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Pee. 
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Some guard theſs traitors to the block of dead. 


+ Treaſon's true bed, and yieWder up of breath. 


- Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


55 YOKE. ry . Iseoc, Saxon; jock, Dutch 3 Jugum, Latin ; 
jeug, French,] 1. The bandage placed on the neck of 


* 
— 


draught oxen. 2. A mark of ſervitude; flavery. 3, A 
chain; a link; a bond, 4. A couple; two; a pair. It 


is uſed in the plural with the ſingular termination. 
(J.) Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemiſh, and upon 


which never came yoke. . © Numb. Xix. 2. 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, i 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 


(2.) — Our country ſinks beneath the be | 
It weeps, it bleeds. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
In bands of iron fetter d you ſhall be? 

An eaſier yoke than what you put on me. | 
| | * Dryd. Aurengzebe. 
(3.) This yoke of marriage from us both remove, 

Where two are bound to draw, though neither love. 

| 3 nk 3 Dryden. 

(4.) Thoſe that accufe him in his intent towards our wives, 
are a yoke of his diſcarded men. Fbhbaleſp. 

is lands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd. Dryden An. 

A yoke of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, when ſet to work 

at the ſame time; for mules are fwifter. Broome, 
To YokE. v. a. {rye the noun.] 1. To bind by a. yoke to 
a carriage. .2. To join or _ with another. 3. To 


enſlave; to ſubdue. 4. To reſtrain ; to confine. 
(x) This Stetes promiſed to do, if he alone would yoke to- 
t 


ragons teeth. 
Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian uſe of old, | 


(4.) Men marry not; but chuſe rather a libertine ſingle life,. 


than to be yoked in marriage. | Bacon. 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, | 
Over Helleſpont bridg'd his way. Milton, 
The words and promiſes, that yoke: 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudibrat. 
Yo'xe-ELM. n. /. [carpinus, Lat.] A tree. Ainſworth, 
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Tolk EM ATE. 4 Companion in labour. 2. Mate 3 
fellow; commonly partner in marriage. | 
(1.) — Yohefellows in arm, 
Loet us to France. 8 
(2.) —— Yau cannot think me fit 
To be th' yokefellory of your wit, 
Nor take one of ſo mean deſerts 
To be the partner of your parts. 
Before Toulon thy yokemate hes, 
Where all the live-long night he ſighs, | Stepney. 
Thoſe who haye moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ratling at 
the ſex, very often chuſe one of the moſt worthleſs for a com- 
panion and yokefelhow. 
Vor p, for y ldd. Obſolete. 
YoLx. n. 2 Ys I. Thy yellow part of an egg. 
Nature provided a large yo/k in every egg, a great | 
-whereof remaineth after 8 is e, Lo * 
channel made on purpoſe, ſerves inſtead of milk to nouriſh the 
chick for a conſiderable time, Ray on the Creation. 
22. ; adj. Iseond, Saxon.] Being at a diſtance 
Yon 3 TT OM 


- Shakeſp, Henry v. 


Nudib7as. 


er two brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plowing the ground, ſow - 
L*Efirang Es. 


Were yo#'d to draw his car of burniſh'd gold. Dryden. 
(2.) — My name | 

Be yo d with his that did betray the beſt, Shakeſp. 

g - Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as. the flint bears fire. x 

| 1 Shaleſpeare s Fulius Ca ſar. 
Seek not in Latian bands to yoke I | 

Our fair Lavinia. 1 5 Dryden's An. 
(3.) ——— Theſe are the arms Lhe as 

With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, | 

Razeth your cities. Shakeſp. 


Yo'xt 2 n. /. [yoke and fellow, or mate.] 1. 


Adaiſon, Spectator. 
Spenſer. 


* 
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Madam, ꝓord young fellow fwearg he will ſpeak with you. 

ee 47:6 Twelfth Night. 
Would you not laugh to meet a great counſellor of ſtate in a 

flat cap, his poop under his girdle, and yd haberdaſher in a 


Good mother, do not marry me to yon foo 


velvet gown furred with fables. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thouſand men, diſcovered the a#ny of the Romans, being not 
above fourteen thouſand, marching towards him : he made 
himſelf merry with it, and faid, yonder men are too many for 
an ambaſſage, and too few for a fight, Bacon's Nat. Hi,. 
— For proof look up, 1 | 

And read thy lot in gen celeſtial ſign. | | 

Wo. Fan., Paradiſe Loft. 

Milton. 


Ten flow'ry arbors, yorder allies green, 
Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 
But nigh hon mountain let me tune my lays, Pope. 
Then hear me, gracious Heay'n and grant my pray'r, 
Make yonder man the fav'rite of thy care ; 
Nouriſh the plant with thy celeſtial dew | 
Like manna let it fall, and ſtill be new. Harte. 
If I were to fall down yonder precipice and break my neck, 
I ſhould. be no more a man of this world, Beattie. 


Youp. when we direct the eye from another thing 
Yo'nper. to the object. N | 
Fe; qu” ale 16 thine eyes advance, 
| what thou ſee'ſt . FSbaleſp. Temteſ. 
| — Erft, and chiefeſt, — thee bring A 
Him that yon ſoars on golden wing, | 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The cherub, contemplation. - Milton, 
Yonder are two apple-women ſcoldings | 
| Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Loup. adj. [I know not whence derived.] Mad; furious: 


perhaps N with rage; under alienation of mind: 
in which ſen | 


e it concurs with the reſt. 
Then like a lion, which hath long time ſought. 
His robbed whelps, and at the laſt them found | 
Amongſt the ſhepherd ſwains, then waxeth wood and vnd; 
So fierce he laid about him. r 
Nor thoſe three brethren, Lombards, fierce and ond. 

Sins Ces bop Fairfax. 
Yore, or of. Tre, adv. [zeoxana, Saxon.] 1. Long. 2 
Of old time; long ago: with of before it. 5 

(z.) Witneſs the burning altars, Which he ſwore, 
And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury; 
Wich though he hath. polluted oft and ye, 
Vet I to them for judgment juſt do fly. 

(2.) And ſeated here a ſee, his biſhoprick of yore, 
Upon the fartheſt point of this unfruitful ſhore, Drayton. 
Thee bright-ey'd Veſta long of yore 
To ſalitary Saturn bore, ; 

There liv'd, as authors tell, in days of yore, 
A widow ſomewhat old, and very poor, Dryden. 

In times / yore an ancient baron liv'd ; 

Great gifts beſtow'd, and great reſpe& receiv'd: Prior, 

The dev'l was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſhip to behold, 

And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of old; 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 


And tempts by making rich, not making poor, Pope. 
You. pron. [eop, uh, Saxon ; of ze ye.] 1. The ob- 


que caſe of ye. 2. It is ufed in the nominative in com- 
mon language, when the addreſs is to perſons ; and though 
firſt introduced by corruption, is now eſtabliſhed. in 
the quoted lines you and ye are uſed ungtammatically 
in. the places of each other, but even this uſe is cuſtomary. 
3. It is the ceremonial word for the ſecond perſon ſingular, 
and is always uſed, except in ſolemn language. 4. It is 
uſed indefinitively, as the French on; any one; whoſo- 


ever. 5. You is uſed in the ſubſequent members of a ſen-. - 


tence, as diſtinguiſhed from ye. 3 
© (2.) Ve have heard of the diſpenſation of the grace of God, 
which is given me to yau ward, Epb. iii. 2. 


You. adv. At a diſtance within view. I is uled 


Senſen. 


Spenſer. 


Mii ons. 
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ere denne , 
ow eaſy twas to die, by my example 
And hanſel fate before por. . wal Dryers Cleomeness 
(2.) What gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye? 


a; 
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It now can neither trouble ye, nor pleaſe ye,” Deyn. 
(3) 10 val you tell your parting lover, . e 
Yau win fair winds may wafg him over. P ior. 
But, Madam, if the fates withſtand, and you | 
Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing victim too. Pope. 


(4.) We paſſed by what was one of thoſe rivers of burning 
matter ; this looks, at a diſtance, like a new-plowed land; 
but as yo come near it, you Tee nothing but a long heap ot 

' heavy Fejointed clods. e Addiſon on Italy. 
(5.) Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 


Or jou the ſwifteſt racers of the field. : Pofe. 


YOUNG. adj. [long, Jeong, Saxon; Jong, Dutch. ] 1. Be- 
ing in the firſt part of life; not old; uſed of animal life. 
2, Ignorant ; weak, 3. It is ſometimes applied to vegeta- 
ble life. e * 


(1.) Gueſts ſhould be irfterlarded, after the Perſian cuſtom, 


by ages zourg and old, Cares Survey of Cornwall. 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 

But in his motion like an angel ſings, N 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Shakeſþ. 
I firmly am reſolv'd | : 
Not to beſtow my youngeſi daughter, 
Before I have a huſband for the elder. Shakeſp. 
Thou old and true Menenms, | | 


Thy tears are ſalter than a_younger man's, 


And venomous to thine eyes. - Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


He ordain'd a lady for his prize, et. 
Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſkill'd in houſe- 
| wiferies. Chapman. 
In timorous deer he hanſels his young paws, 


And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. Co vuley 8 


Nor need'it thou by thy daughter to be told, 
Though now thy ſprity blood with age be cold, 
Thou haſt been en dg. Dryden. 
When we ſay | a man is young, we mean, that his age 1s yet 

but a ſmall part of that which uſually men attain to: and 
when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration is 
run out almoſt to the end of that which men do not uſually 


exceed. EV 3 | Locke. 
It will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, by 


God's ordination, belonged to the eldeſt ſon; becauſe Jacob 


* 


the youngeſt here had it. Locke, 


From earth they rear him ſtruggling now with death, 
And Neſtor's younge/t tops the vents of breath. Pape. 
(2.) Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this. 


Shakeſp. 


(3.) There be trees that bear beſt when they begin to be old, 

as almonds; the cauſe is, for that all trees that bear muſt 

have an oily fruit; and young trees have a more watry juice, 
and leſs concocted. | | | Bacon, 


.  Youns. n. /. The offspring of animals collectively. 


The hedge - ſparrow fed the cuckoo ſo long, 
That it had its head bit off by its e. 


| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

So many days my ewes have been with young; , 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. Shateſp. 
The eggs diſclos'd their callow young. Milton. 


The reaſon why birds are oviparous, and lay eggs, but do 
not bring forth their young alive, is becauſe there might be more 
plenty. | 15 
13 Not ſo her young ; for their unequal line 
Was heroes make, half human, half divine; 
Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate 
Th' immortal part aſſum'd immortal ſtate. Dryden. 
- Thoſe inſects, for whoſe young nature hath not made proviſion 


of ſufficient ſuſtenance, do themſelves gather and lay up in 
Ray on the Creation. 


ſtore for them. 
You'nGIsH. 71 [from young.] Somewhat young. 
She let her ſecond 300m to à very genteel .youngs 2 


. 
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You'n 6LING.. . , [from one 


More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 


C4 


— 2 


TER 
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| yung's Jeongling, Saxon.) Any 
creature in the firſt part of life 
More dear unto their God, than young lings to their dam. 
1 ff er n eee Fairy Queen, 
/ — Grey heard, thy love doth freeze. Fhbaleſp. 
When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not unreaſonable 
to infer, they ſuckle ther young ling; with milk, Browsa, 
\,. Encourag'd, thus, ſhe brought her young ling: nigh, 
The ſtately beaſt the two Tyrrheidz bred, 
Bnatch'd from his dam, and the tame youngling fed, Dryden. 
You'xGLy. adv. [ftom young.] 1. Early in life. 2. Igno- 


rantly ; weakly, 
| (1.) — 
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Dryden.” 


Say we read lectures to you, 


How young ly he began to ſerve his country, F 
Ho long continu'd, and what ſtock he ſprings of, Shaleſp. 


You'NGSTER, ; 1. /. [from young.] A young perſon ; in 


You'NKER. "contempt. _ | | 
What, will, you make a younter of me? ſhall I not take 
mine eaſe in mine inn, but J ſhall ſo have my pocket pick'd ? 


0 i Ta Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, - 

And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun: 

How well reſembles it the prime of youth, _. ; | 

Trimm'd like a yozker prancing to his love,  Shakeſp. 

While Ulyſſesflept there; and cloſe by 55 | 

The other yonkers, he abroad would ly. 

Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, 

That Phoebus gave his chariot to his ſon; 

And whilſt the youngfter from the path declines, 

Admiring the ſtrange beauty of the ſigns, 

Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horſe, 

And would outdo his father in his courſe. "Creech. 
The youngfler, who at nine and three | | 
Drinks with his ſiſters milk and tea, 

From breakfaſt reads till twelve o'clock, N 

. Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. 


YounGTH. n. . [from young. ] Youth, Obſolete. 
The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 

As ſhe was wont in _youngtþ and ſummer days. Spenſer. 
Yeu. pronoun. [eopen, Saxon.] 1. Belonging to you. It 
is uſed properly when we ſpeak to more than one, and 
ceremoniouſſy and-cuſtomarily when to only one. 2. Your 
is uſed in an indeterminate ſenſe. 3. Tours is uſed when 
the ſubſtantive goes before or is underſtood ;, as,. this is 
Your book, this book is yours. | on | 
(1.) Either 2 unparagoned miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe's out- 
prized by a triſſe. | 36 Shakeſp. 
Impute_your danger to our ignorance ; + 
The braveſt men are ſubject moſt to chance. _ Dryden. 

— Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear, 2% "91 
Think on the ſtrength which once your fathers bore, Pope, 
2.) Every true man's apparel fits your thief: if it be too 
little for your thief, yaur true man thinks it big enough, If it 
be too big for your thief, your thief thinks it fiele enough; ſo 
ny true man's apparel fits your thief. __ Shaheſp. 
There is a great affinity between coins and poetry, and your 
medalliſt and critic are much nearer related than the world 


© Chapman. 


imagine. Aadaiſon on the Medals. 
A diſagreement between theſe ſeldom happens, but among 
your antiquaries and ſchoolmen, Felton on the Claſſicks. 


(3-) Pray for this man an for his iflue, 
Whole heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar d yours for ever.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


That done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours | 
One feaſt, one houſe, one mutual happineſs. 7 : Shakeſpe 


— This kiſs, if it durſt peak, 
Would ftretch thy ſpirits up into the air: | 
Conceive and fare + on —— Of 552 5 
_— Yours in the ranks of death. Shake) « Ki, Tear. 
He is forſworn, if e' er thoſe eyes of yours. 7 . F. ; 5 


Behold another day break in the eat. Shaleſp. 
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While the (word this monarchy ſecures, - 1744 
"Tis manag'd by an abler hand than yours. Dryden. 
My wealth, my city and myſelf are yours, Dryden. 


It is my employment to revive the old of paſt ages to the 

* preſent, as it is y9wr'# to tranſmit the young of the preſent to the 
ann 1 PR, | oe. 
Yourse'r.r.. n. / [your and ſeff.] 1. You, even you; ye, 
not others. 2. In the oblique caſes it has the ſenſe of 
reciprocation, or reference to the fame ſubje& men- 


2 
tioned before : as, you love only yourſelf ; you have betrayed 
yourſelves by your raſbneſs, 3. It is ſometimes reciprocal 
in the ELUNE. 1 . | 
1.) If it ſtand as you yourſelf till do, 
| wWikin the eye of of 114-4 4 Yrs, | 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, , 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. Shakeſp. 
EO heav'ns 7 | 
If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 
Allow obedience, if e are old, B 
Make ĩt your cauſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2.) Whenever you are more intent upon adorning your per- 
ſons, than upon perfecting of your ſouls, you are much more 
beſide your ſel vet, than be that had rather have a laced coat than 
a healthful body. % aw. 
I8z .) Be but your ſelves. Pope. 
YOU'TH. . [yeozuy, Saxon.] 1. The part of life 
ſucceeding to a wrgenets and adoleſcence ; the time from 


fourteen to twenty-eight. 
men. Collectively. _ | 
' (z.) But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed, 


2. A young man. 3. Young 


Had joys no date, and age no need; 
Then theſe delights my mind might move, | 
To live with thee, and be thy love. A Raleigh. 
His ſtarry helm unbuckled fhow'd him prime 1 
; 1 n. 


In manhood, where youth ended, 
The folidity, quantity, and ſtrength of the aliment, is to 
He ioned to the labour or quantity of muſcular motion, 
which in youth is greater than any other age. - Arbuthnot, 
ISI Siward's fon, | f 
And many unrongh youths even now, ö 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood, __  Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
| — If — were ſeen, FR . * 
The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through, 
What perils paft, what croſſes to enſue, N 
Would ſhut the book and fit him down and die, 
Oer the lofty gate his art emboſs'd 


Shakeſp. 


An death, and off rings to his ghoſt ; 
Sev'n youths from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 
'The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. Dryden. 


N 


| — The pious | 

A hundred youths from all his train elects, 
And to the Latian court their courſe directs. Dryden. 
(3-) As it is fit to read the beſt authors to youth firſt, ſo let 
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r UR . 
them be of the openeſt and cleareſt; as Livy before Salluſt, 
Sidney before Donne. | Ben. Jobnſon. 

About him exercis'd heroick games, | 5 
Th' unarmed youth of heaav n. 
The graces put not more exactly on 
Th' attire of Venus, when the ball ſhe won, 
Than that young beauty by thy care is dreſt, $7 
When all your youth prefers her to the reſt. Water. 


You'TnruL. adj. [youth and fall.] 1. Young, 2. Suitable 
. . 
to the firſt part of life. 3. Vigorous as in youth. 
..) — Our army is diſpers'd already; 
ane youthful ſteers unyok'd they took their courſe, 


Faſt, weſt, north, ſouth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
There, in a heap of ſlain, among the reſt, 

Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreſt 

Of ſlaughter'd foes, Dryden. 
(2.) —Here be all the pleafures 1 

That fancy can beget on y thoughts, 

When the freſh blood grows lively, and returns ä 

Britk as the April buds in primroſe ſeaſon. Million. 

— In his years were ſeen | 
A youthful vigour and autumnal green. Dryden. 


be nymph ſurveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthFul face. +. ann 
(3-) How is a good Chriſtian animated by a ſtedfaſt belief of 
an everlaſting enjoyment of perfect felicity, ſuch as, after mil- 
lions of millions of ages is ſtill youthful and flouriſhing, and 
inviting as at the firſt? no wrinkles in the face, no grey. bairs 
on the head of eternity. | | tley. 
You'TnrvLLy. adv. [from youthful.) In youthful 
ner. | . 3 
A* adj. [from youth.) Young ; early in life, Ob- 
ete. | 4 +7 
True be thy words, and worthy of thy praiſe; 
That — bay 9 doſt higheſt glarif * N 
Therem have I ſpent all my youthly days, 7 . 
And many battles fought and many frays. Spenſer. 
Yo 2 u v. adj. [from youth.] Young ; yonthful. A bad 
word, 5 
The ſeribbler had not genius to turn as indeed I am 
an old maid, into Arn for . turn 3 | 
is conſiſtent with my time of day. | 5 
VI GRT. part. [y and pight, from piteb.] Fixed. 
a 8 — That ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a green grave. 
Yucx. #n. /. [jocken, Dutch.} Itch. 
VuR. 2. J. [zeol, yeol, yehul, Saxon.] The time of Chriſt. 


Saxon 3 ſometimes pronounced per.] The 


Sees. 


; o 


Yux. u. , [jeoz, 
hiccough. 
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ZAF IA. 4 
dered flints, this being wetted with common water, con- 


2ZEAL. 1. J. CSU, zelus, Latin.] Paſſionate ardour 
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_ Grammarians, but is read in no word originally 
Teutonick: its found is uniformly that of an 
G hard 8. No word of Engliſh original begins 
"with 2. | | 
ZAF FAR. N . Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and 
N mix it with three times its weigh of pow- 


cretes into a maſs called zaffre, which from its hardneſs 
has been miſtaken for a native mineral. „ 
Cobalt being ſublimed, the flowers are of a blue colour; 
theſe, German mineraliſts call zaffr. | Woodward. 
The artificers in glaſs tinge their glaſs blue with that dark 
mineral zaphra. on | Boyle on Colours. 
Zalny. . /. [Probably of Sanei, the contraction of 
Giovanni : from ſanna, a ſcoff, according to Sinner. 
One employed to raiſe laughter by his geſtures, actions 
and ſpeeches; a merry Andrew; a buffoon. © _ 
Some carrytale, ſome. pleaſeman, ſome flight zany, 
Some mumblenews, ſome trencher knight, ſome Dick, 
Told our intents before. ES Shaleſp. 
Phen write that I may follow, and fo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany, 
I ſhall be theught, if mine like thine I ſhape, . 
All the world's lion, though I be thy ape. 
Ob, great reſtorer of the good old ſtage, 
Preacher at once, and zany of thy age. 


Donne. 


Pope's Dunciad. 


ZAR NICH. n. . Zarnichis a ſubſtance in which orpiment 


is found; it approaches to the nature of orpiment, but 
without its luſtre and foliated texture. The common kinds 


of zarnich are green and yellow. 


any perſon or cauſe, ; Te pans led 

This preſent age, wherein zeal hath drowned charity and 
{kill ; meekneſs will not now ſuffer any man to marvel, what- 
ſoever he ſhall hear reproved by whomſoever. Hooker. 

If I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
beſtowed the thouſand pound I borrowed of you: but it is no 
matter, this poor ſhow doth better; this doth infer the zea/ I 


had to ſee him. 
O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the 26 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age | | 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. | Shakeſp. 
The bare fervour and zeal is taken in commutation for 


h other piety, by many the moſt eager contenders, 
muc plety, by y 8 e ; 


SR Among the ſeraphims 

Abdiel, than whom none with more zea/ ador'd 

The Deity, and divine commands obey'd, 
Stood up, and in a flame of zeal ſevere, 4 
The current of his fury thus oppos'd, © Milton's Par. Loft. 

Hlad 2eal anciently armed itſelf againſt ſovereignty, we had 
never heard of a calendar of ſaints, Holyday. 


ov 


Is found in the Saxon alphabets, ſet down by 


devotion of our fouls. 


about things wherein religion is not concerned, 


Hill's: Materia Medica. . F 5 5 
for Zr AL OT. n. . Zeloteur, French; &rue.] One 


Shakeſp. Henry IV, Fo 


ZE vous. adj. [from 
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We muſt look our prayers be with zeal and earneſtneſs: it 


is not enough that we ſo far attend them, as barely to know 


affection and 
Duty of Man. 
: Dryden. 


what it is we ſay, but we muſt put forth all the 


Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. 

She with ſuch a zeal the cauſe embrac'd, 
As women, where they will, are all in haſte ; 
The father, mother, and the kin beſide, e's, k * 


Were overborne by the fury of the tide. 
The princes applaud with a furious joy, 
And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with zeal to deſtroy. 
| | { Dryden. 


Seriouſneſs and zeal in religion is natural to the Engliſh; / 
| 3 e Tillotſon q Sermons, 
Soo men often blemiſh the reputation of their piety by 
over- acting ſome things in their religion; by an alen, zeal 
7 illo on. 
True zeal ſeems not to be any one ſingle affection of the 
ſoul; but rather a ſlrong mixture of many holy affections; 


rather a gracious conſtitution of the whole mind, than any one 


particular grace, ſwaying a devout heart, and filling it with 
all pious intentions; all not only uncounterfeit, but moſt fer 
, - Spratt's Sermons, 
When the ſins of a nation have provoked God to forſake it, 
he ſuffers thoſe to concur in the moſt pernicious counſels for 
enſlaving conſcience, who, pretend to the greateſt zeal for the 
liberty of it. . S#/lingfleet. 
This rebellion has diſcovered to his majeſty, who have eſpouſed 
his intereſts with zeal or indifference. |. Addiſon's Freeholder, 
A ſcorn of Hattery and a zeal for truth. Pope. 
There is nothing noble in a clergyman but burning zeal. for 
the ſalvation of ſouls ; nor any thing poor in his profeſſion, but 
idleneſs and worldly ſpirit, - | „ Law. 
paſ- 
ſonately ardent in any cauſe. Generally uſed in diſ- 
praiſe. 8 1 | 
But now, whereas theſe zealots complain of us, for partaking 
with the Roman church, in things lawful and good; the 
themſelves comply with the ſame in articles and actions, which 
are of no good quality. „ White. 
The fury of zealots, inteſtine bitterneſs and diviſion were 
the greateſt occaſion of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
| it King Charles. 
Are not thoſe men too often the greateſt zealots who are mot 
notoriouſly ignorant? true zeal ſhould always begin with true 


| knowledge, and thence proceed to an unwearied paſſion, for 
what it once knows to be worthy of ſuch paſſion, 


| Spratt. 
No wonder that ſo many of theſe deluded zealots have been 


| engaged in a cauſe which they at firſt abhorred, and have wiſhed 


or acted for the fucceſs of an enterprize, that might have ended 
in the extirpation of the proteſtant religion, Aadiſon, 

zeal.] Ardently paſſionate in any 
cauſe. 2 5 „ 
Our hearts are right with God, and our intentions pious, if 
we act our temporal affairs with a deſire no greater than our 
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8 _ Heceſſity, and in actions of religion we be gcalbus ative and 

SHP operative, fo far as prudence wi permit. 1 Taybr. 

This day, at height of noon, came to my ſphere, 

e A ſpirit zealous, as he ſeem'd, to know © « 

MMore of the Almighty's works. | Milton's Par. Loft, 

We ſhould be not only devout towards God, but zeal0us 

towards men; endeavouring by. all prudent means to recover 

| them out of thoſe ſnares of the devil, whereby they are taken 

. 5 | Decay Piety. 

_ Mt is not at all good to be 2ez/ous againſt any perſon, but onl 

#- againſt their crimes. , It is better to be zealous for things than 
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„ 


that does certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill things, all 
manner of zeal for little things. | 
Being inſtructed only in the general, and zea/ars. in the main 


government, the laſt reſorts of providence, or capable of diſ- 
covering the final purpoſes of God, they muſt be ſometimes 
8 of the means conducing to thoſe ends in which alone 
7 can oppoſe each other.. Dryden. 
Being thus ſaved himſelf, he may be zealous in the ſalvation 
of ſouls. ; Law. 


ZE Lous Lx. adv. [from zealous.) With paſſionate ardour, 
Thy care is fixt, and zealoyſly attends,. 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, | 
And hope that reaps not ſhame, Ales; Milton. 
. To enter into a party as into an order of friars, with ſo re- 
ſigned an obedience to ſuperiors, is very unſuitable with the civil 
and religious liberties we fo zea/ouſly aſſert. | 
Ze x'LOUSNESS. n. ſ. [from zealous, ] The quality of be- 
iog zealous. | + ; 
Zx'cnin. n. , [So named from Zecha, a place in Venice 
where the mint is ſettled for coinage.] A gold coin worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling. | 


Zepoary. n. /. [sedaaire, French.] A ſpicypfant, me- 
what like ginger in its leaves, but of a 1 hi WY 7 


Zep: n. J. The name of the letter Z. 
Thou whoreſon zcd, thou unneceſſary letter 
ZxNIT H. n. ,. [Arabick.] The point over 
to the nadir, 
Fond men ! if we believe that men do live 
Under the ⁊enith of both frozen poles, 
Though none come thence, advertiſement to give, 
Why bear we not the like faith of our ſouls. 


1 


Davies. 
Theſe ſeaſons are deſigned by the motions of the ſun, when 
that approaches neareſt our zenith, or vertical point, we call it 


Summer, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


ZE PnYR. n. ſ. [zephyrus, Latin.] The weft wind; 
LEPHYRUS. | and poetically any calm ſoft wind. 
| —— They are as gentle 
As zepbyrs blowing below the violet. 
. 3 ä Shale ſteare's Cymbeline. 
Zephyr, you ſhall ſee a youth with a merry countenance, 
Holding in his hand a ſwan with wings diſplayed, as about to 
ſing. 5 Peieacham on Drawing, 
Forth ruſn the levant and the ponent winds, | 
Eurus and Zephyr. | 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 


! n. Fo 
2. Areliſh; a taſte added. a 


(2.) Almighty Vanity! to thee they owe 1 
Their zeft of pleaſure, and their balm of woe. Young, 


To Zs Tr. v. a, To heighten by an additional reliſh, 
ZETETICE. adj, | from. Cyriw. ] Proceeding by enqui- 


Milton. 


when a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an adjective 
with divers ſubſtantives, is referred to one expreſsly, and 
to the other by ſupplement; as, luſt overcame ſhame, 
boldneſs fear, and madneſs reaſon, | 


* 


tor perſons : but then it ſhould be only for good things; a rule 
 * Spratt's Sermons. 


deſign ; and as finite beings not admitted into, the ſecrets of 


Swift. * 


Milton. 


1. The peel of an orange ſqueezed into wine. 


Zeu'cma. u. J. [from Giyua.] A figure in Grammar, 
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Zoch u f n srehite ure. A ſmall fort of fland o:: 


pedeſtal, being a lo ſquate piece or member, ſerving to 

- ſupport” a buſto, ſtatue, or the like, that needs to be raiſ- . 
ec, alſo a low ſquare member ferving to ſupport a cos 
* lumn, inſtead of a pedeſtal, baſe, or plinth. 
„ VVV 
Zo'nrack. u. /,. [ Zodiague, Frrench; Fwhand;, bx r C, 

the living creatures, the figures of which are painted on 


y' n erer +1: The track of the ſun through the 


twelve ſigns ; a great circle of the ſphere, containing the 
twelve ſigns. © 2: It is uſed by Milton for a girdle. ; 
(1.) The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodzack in his gliſt'ring coach. 
. Years he number'd ſcarce thirteen, 
When fates turn'd cruel ; 
Yet three fill'd zodtacks had he been | 
The ſtage's jewel. B. Johnſon. 
It exceeds even their abſurdity to ſuppoſe the zodiack and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themſelyes, or to 
exert any influences befare they were in being. Bentley, 
Here in a ſhrine that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite : 
His ſacred head a radiant æodiacł crown'd, 
And various animals his ſides ſurround, 8 Pope, 
(2.) — By his ſide, YE. 
As in a gliſt'ring zodiack hung the ſword, | 
Satan's dire dread ; and in his hand the ſpear, Milton. 
ZONE. n. ſ. [Gm ; Sona, Latin.] 1. A girdle. 2. A 
diviſion of the earth. 3. Circuit; circumference. 


(1.) ———— The middle part 


$hak, 


KY Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 


kad loins, and thighs, with downy gold 
And coloqrs dipp'd in heav'n. Mili. Par. Las. 


2 Nh embroider'd zone ſurrounds her waiſt, Drya. 
Thy ſt#ves, Venus, though by Phidias' hands 
AAT mortal, yet no longer ſtands; | 
Eik of thy ſhining zoze is paſt, | 
; Mury's garter ſhall for ever laſt. Granville. 


Scarce could the goodneſs from her nymph be known, 
But by the creſcent and the golden one. „ 


( 2.) The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into five 

Tones : the firſt is contained between the two tropicks, and is 

called the torrid zone. There are two temperate æones, and 
two frigid zones. The northern temperate zone is terminated 
by the tropick of Cancer and the artick polar circle: the 
ſouthern temperate Zone is contained between the tropick of 
Capricorn and the polar circle: the frigid zones are circum- 
ſcribed by the polar circles, and the poles are in their cen« 
ters. | 


True love is ſtill the ſame : the torrid zones, 
And thoſe more frigid ones, | | 
It muſt not know ; | 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is luſt or friendſhip, not 
The thing we ſhow ; 
For that's a flame would die, 
Held down or up too high): 
Then think I love more than I can expreſs, 
And would love more, could I but love thee leſs. 
| f Suckling, 


/ 


And as five zones th' etherial regions bind, 
Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign'd: 
The ſun, with rays directly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zoe, 
(3.) Scarce the ſun 
Hath finiſh'd half his journey, and ſcarce begins 
His other half in the great zone of heav'n. 


Dryd. . 


Milton. 


Zoo RAPTHER. 1. / (Lon and yp4dtw.] One who de ſcribes 
the nature, properties, and forms of animals. 
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75 5 - If e contem late the end, its principal aa cauſe being 
8 des glory of ite, 
. 1 ſubordinate, as it is deſigned for alimental ſuſtenance to living 


1 ereatures, wi medicinal uſes to man, we * conducted 
3 into goagrapbhy. lau v. Scepyis. 
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